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ongressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE Q 7 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


United States 
of America 


SENATE— Friday, March 27, 1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, Sovereign Lord of all, 
Thy word declares . . there is no au- 
thority except from God, and those that 
exist have been instituted by God.— 
Romans 3: 1 (R.. V.) 

Grant that Thy servants remember 
that they are here by divine appoint- 
ment and accountable to Thee in their 
work. 

Give them Thy wisdom as they wrestle 
with complex issues—clarity in debate— 
courage of conviction as they vote. Keep 
them from compromise which sacrifices 
principle. Lead them to justice and com- 
passionate decisions. May Thy grace 
guide their deliberations and Thy bless- 
ing crown their efforts 

In the name of Him who is the light 
of the world. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the majority leader 
is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is there an 
order to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 in the 
course of today’s deliberations? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is 
automatic. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. At 
what time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not 
later than 10 o'clock. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair once 
more. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that certain of our colleagues are in 
meetings this morning and those meet- 
ings are not likely to conclude until at or 
just before 10 o’clock. It is my intention, 
then, to yield first to the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
from the time allocated to me under the 
standing order, and then to yield to the 
distinguished assistant minority leader, 
the Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 


STON), a portion of my time under the 
standing order as may remain. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER TODAY AND 
FOR A PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my standing order time, there be 
an order for the distinguished minority 
leader to reserve his time until a later 
point in this day, and that we may pro- 
ceed to routine morning business not to 
extend beyond the hour of 10 o'clock, in 
which Senators may speak without 
prejudice to the rights of the distin- 
guished minority leader under the stand- 
ing order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'Amato). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 


EVANGELINE ATWOOD, AN OUT- 
STANDING ALASKAN 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
evening in Anchorage, Alaskans will hon- 
or Evangeline Atwood, this year’s re- 
cipient of the annual Alaskan of the 
Year Award. 

My wife, Catherine, and I had intended 
to be in Anchorage to join with those 
honoring Mrs. Atwood, but the schedule 
in the Senate on the budget resolution 
has prevented us from returning to 
Anchorage. Evangeline is one of my 
State’s most outstanding civic and cul- 
tural leaders, a noted author, and Alaska 
historian. 

She was in the forefront of those 
Alaskans who worked so diligently to see 
the territory of Alaska become a State. 
In those days, Alaska still suffered from 
the Seward’s Folly mentality dating from 
the 1870’s. Most people living outside 
Alaska thought we all lived in igloos and 
were a bunch of rowdy backwoodsmen 
searching for the “mother lode.” 
Through the efforts of dedicated Alas- 
kans like Evangeline Atwood, that image 
has changed. 

She was a prime mover of the Alaska 
Statehood Commission—an organization 
of Alaskans who contributed their time 
and resources toward the statehood bat- 
tle. In 1950, she edited a significant pub- 
lication which aroused interest in Alas- 


ka’s cause, entitled “83 years of Neglect: 
Alaska’s Struggle for Self Government.” 
This publication detailed how the Fed- 
eral Government had avoided its respon- 
sibility to the territory of Alaska. 

During our long statehood battle, 
whenever visiting foreign or national 
dignitaries came to town, Evangeline and 
her husband graciously opened their 
home to the visitors. Her knowledge of 
national politics, as well as territorial 
politics, helped convince many of the 
visiting U.S. Senators and Congressmen 
that Alaska was indeed ready for state- 
hood. 

During the State’s constitutional con- 
vention, Evangeline Atwood was very ac- 
tive working with the delegates—urging 
them to draft a progressive, flexible doc- 
ument that would survive many years 
without change, just as our National 
Constitution has. As one of the delegates 
told me, Evangeline kept admonishing 
them not to be shortsighted but look to 
the future, because today had already 
passed. 

The daughter of Presbyterian mission- 
aries, Evangeline was born in Sitka, 
Alaska and has lived in Yakutat, Juneau, 
and Anchorage. She earned a BA degree 
in sociology from the University of 
Washington and a graduate degree in 
social science administration from the 
University of Chicago. After working as 
a social caseworker in the lower 48, she 
returned to Alaska, where she worked as 
a newspaper reporter. 

This background prepared her for the 
number of historical books on Alaska she 
has since authored. She once said she be- 
gan writing historical books because she 
heard the stories Alaskans were telling 
about past events and recognized, as 
those stories were retold, they got farther 
away from the truth. 

Setting out to document facts and 
events objectively, Evangeline produced 
a number of excellent works, including a 
history of the city of Anchorage, a 
Who's Who in Alaskan Politics,” the 
story of the colonization of the Matanu- 
ska Valley, Alaska’s rich farming area, 
and a definitive biography of Judge 
James Wickersham, who served for 12 
years as the territory of Alaska’s dele- 
gate to Congress. 

Evangeline served on Alaska’s Techni- 
cal Review Board for Historic Preserva- 
tion and the Alaska Historical Commis- 
sion, and was the inspiration for the 
Cook Inlet Historical Society. At the 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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initial meeting of that group, Evangeline 
got about 175 people to turn out. Mem- 
bers started collecting Alaskan artifacts, 
which were intially displayed on the bal- 
cony of the Anchorage Library. As the 
collection grew, the members obtained a 
couple of showcases and moved the dis- 
play to the basement of the City Hall 
Annex. Eventually, that collection be- 
came the inspiration of the Anchorage 
Fine Arts and Historical Museum. In 
recognition of her contributions in docu- 
menting Alaskana, she was named His- 
torian of the Year” in 1975 by the Alaska 
Press Club’s Hall of Fame. In 1967, Evan- 
geline received an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Alaska, Fairbanks. 

Perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion Evangeline has made to our com- 
munity and our State is her continuous 
role as a catalyst and prime mover for 
change and progress. She was the found- 
er of the League of Women Voters in 
Anchorage and the Alaska World Affairs 
Council. She has served as president and 
State director of the Alaska Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs and president of the 
Anchorage Woman’s Club. Evangeline 
organized the local Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation and participated in the forma- 
tion of the Anchorage Opera Association 
and the Anchorage Community Theater. 

When I think of Evangeline Atwood, I 
cannot help but recall the beautiful log 
home that the Atwoods had along Cook 
Inlet prior to the 1964 earthquake. That 
house was one of the many losses we suf- 
fered as a result of that earthquake, when 
it was destroyed. 

Following that, the Atwoods built the 
Marilaine, which is probably the most 
impressive home in Alaska. In both of 
these homes, we have been privileged to 
be guests at meetings and in discussion 
groups and social events where, literally, 
the future of Alaska has been shaped. An 
evening at the Atwoods always involves 
discussions with people interested in and 
concerned about bettering Alaska’s fu- 
ture. 

Mr. President, Evangeline Atwood and 
her husband, Bob Atwood, have lived in 
Anchorage since 1935. They are the par- 
ents of two daughters, Marilyn and 
Elaine. Bob is the editor and publisher 
of the State’s largest newspaper, the 
Anchorage Times. In 1967, Bob was the 
first person to receive the Alaskan of the 
Year Award in recognition of the out- 
standing contribution that he has made 
to the growth of our State. Over the 
years, the award has gone to distin- 
guished Alaskan government and busi- 
ness leaders, artists, publishers, and avi- 
ators who have been recognized for their 
accomplishments. 


This year Alaskans are again honoring 
another great Alaskan, Evangeline At- 
wood, who, throughout her life, has cared 
for and acted on behalf of her State and 
its people. 


ERRONEOUS NEWS REPORTING OF 
3 ROBERT C. BYRD'S 
O 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
for the record, I am told that NBC last 
evening, in its reporting the news, stated 
that I, ROBERT C. Bynp of West Virginia, 
voted with the Republicans in opposing 
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the restoration of certain cuts to vet- 
erans’ health care services. 

‘The record shows that I did not vote 
with the Republicans, and I wish that 
NBC would retract that statement and 
correct it. I do not want that misinfor- 
mation going out to the State of West 
Virginia. 

The record will show that I did not 
vote against restoration of cuts, and I 
believe that NBC, in its fairness, will 
make that correction. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the leader’s time, 
and I ask that the Senate now go into a 
period of routine morning business, pur- 
suant to the previous order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to consider routine morning 
business, not to extend beyond 10 a.m. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murkowsk!). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EL SALVADOR POLICY 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, a 
number of people, I among them, were 
disturbed by press reports a couple of 
days ago that indicated the remarks 
made by Acting Assistant Secretary John 
A. Bushnell, of the State Department, 
could indicate a view that anyone op- 
posing our supplying weapons to El 
Salvador is somehow allied with the 
Communists and part of a Communist 
conspiracy. 

That would be a dangerous and un- 
pleasant slur, if that was an administra- 
tion position, on many people whose 
motives are totally patriotic but who 
have differences of opinion over what we 
are presently doing in El Salvador. 

Therefore, I wrote to Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., asking for 
clarification of this matter, and pointing 
out the dangers of any such policy that 
would be interpreted by many—and if 
it was the policy it would be the fair in- 
terpretation—of going back to the days 
of McCarthyism. 

I received a very satisfactory explana- 
tion from the State Department making 
plain that that was not the intent of 
Mr. Bushnell, that it was not the intent 
of the State Department. 

The letter closes by saying: 

I would hope that these clarifications 
eliminate any interpretation of “interna- 
tional McCarthyism.” Neither Mr. Bushnell 
nor anyone else in the Department would 
impugn the motives of those who in good 
faith oppose our policies. 


March 27, 1981 


Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my correspondence with the 
State Department and their reply be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Manch 25, 1981. 

Dear AL: A number of people—I among 
them—were greatly perturbed by the infer- 
ences that could be drawn from remarks re- 
portedly made by Acting-Assistant Secretary 
John A. Bushnell before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs Monday. 
He is quoted as having said that protests 
against U.S. policy in El Salvador were the 
work of a “well-orchestrated effort” by a 
“worldwide communist network”. 


As you know, I basically support our El 
Salvador policy, at least to this point. And 
I do not doubt that communists, in the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, and elsewhere, are try- 
ing openly and covertly to provoke criticism 
of the U.S. 

But to suggest—as Mr. Bushnell was widely 
interpreted as suggesting—that anyone op- 
posing our supplying weapons to El Salvador 
is somehow allied with the communists is an 
unfair slur on the motives and the reputa- 
tions of many people who have an honest 
difference of opinion with us. 

More dangerous yet, fears have been ex- 
pressed to me that Mr. Bushnell’s remarks 
could be interpreted as signaling the rise of 
a new form of international McCarthyism 
under which all criticism of U.S. policy is to 
be branded as communist-inspired. And that 
this hunt for communists overseas might 
spill over into another witch hunt for do- 
mestic communists, such as we sadly expe- 
rienced in the Red-baiting days of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

Earlier today, a member of my staff phoned 
Mr. Bushnell seeking clarification of his re- 
marks. His response was helpful to my un- 
derstanding of what he meant. 

But I believe this matter is of such over- 
riding importance, Al, involving as it does a 
widespread perception of the intentions of 
your Department if not the Administration 
as a whole, that only a full public statement 
can help allay the understandable concerns 
that exist. 

I plan to make this letter public, after it 
has been delivered to you. 

While asking you to clarify your Depart- 
ment's policy in view of Mr. Bushnell's state- 
ment, I want to clarify my own position 
on the Administration's El Salvador policy. 
My present support for that policy is based 
upon the assumption that we are doing our 
utmost to encourage land reforms and other 
reforms in El Salvador, and, while I accept 
the present level of military advisors now 
there or scheduled to go there, I would op- 
pose sending any additional military person- 
nel to that country. 

Thank you for your attention to this mat- 
ter, and my continued wishes for your suc- 
cess in a very demanding—and vital—post. 

Cordially, 
ALAN CRANSTON. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: Secretary Haig is 
very pleased that you are supporting the Ad- 
ministration's policy on El Salvador. The 
Government in El Salvador continues to 
press ahead with its major program of socio- 
economic reforms, especially the land reform. 
The limiting factors are the availability of 
technical resources and shortage of funding. 
We are helping with these problems, but 
there are also limits on what we can do. The 
Government expects to distribute between 
15,000 and 30,000 titles this year. More than 
a thousand have already been provided to 
former tenant farmers. 
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We currently have no plans to increase the 
number of U.S. military trainers and tech- 
nical personnel in El Salvador. We must, of 
course, retain flexibility should there be a 
change in the situation. 

We regret that some confusion seems to 
have arisen in the press treatment of an ex- 
change between Congressman Gejdenson and 
Acting Assistant Secretary Bushnell. We do 
not yet have the official transcript but the 
exchange was along the following lines. 

The Congressman asked if Mr. Bushnell be- 
lieved the demonstrations in Latin America 
against our embassies indicated problems in- 
herent in our Salvadoran policies. 

Mr. Bushnell replied that he did not see 
such demonstrations as a sign of problems. 
He said many of these demonstrations are 
organized and promoted by a worldwide com- 
munist network which has given a very high 
priority to opposing U.S. policies concerning 
El Salvador. If anything, it was encouraging 
that the size of the crowds the far left has 
been able to organize in most Latin countries 
has been quite small. 

There was a follow-up question on how we 
knew the communists were doing this or- 
chestration. Mr. Bushnell replied that he 
could not go into that issue in depth in open 
session. He called attention to the emphasis 
given Salvadoran matters in the communist 
press and by radio broadcasts from Cuba and 
the Soviet Union to Latin America. 

Mr. Bushnell went on to point out that 
these radio broadcasts claim that the U.S. 
has up to a thousand troops in El Salvador 
and they claim these forces are engaged in 
combat against Salvadorans. Mr. Bushnell 
said some people probably joined demonstra- 
tions in Latin America because of opposition 
not to what we are really doing in El Sal- 
vador, but to what the communist radio 
claims we are doing. 

Because of partial quotation in some press 
reports, there may be an impression that 
Mr. Bushnell was dealing with the reasons 
for demonstration or even other forms of 
opposition within the United States. It 
should be quite clear that he was referring 
only to Latin America and that he was talk- 
ing only about demonstrations. Also, I would 
add that no one should take his remarks to 
mean that every individual participating in 
every demonstration was either a communist 
or misinformed. This exchange dealt in gen- 
eralities with the situation in Latin America. 

The Department’s press spokesman hes 
clarified this issue in response to press ques- 
tions. I would hope that these clarifications 
eliminate any interpretation of inter- 
national McCarthyism.” Neither Mr. Bushnell 
nor anyone else in the Department would 
impugn the motives of those who in good 
faith oppose our policies. 

Thanks for yo'ir letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PRICE SUPPORT 
ON MILK 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the order previously en- 
tered, that it now be in order to ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House. 
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Without objection, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 509) entitled “An Act to amend section 
201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, to delete the requirement that the 
support price of milk be adjusted semi- 
annually”, do pass with the following 
amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: “That section 201 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446), 
is further amended by deleting subsection 
(d).“ 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is being asked to approve the 
clean milk support bill as passed by 
the House and so strenuously desired by 
the majority leadership in the Senate. 

While I voted in support of S. 509 to 
withhold the April 1 semiannual adjust- 
ment of dairy support levels, I had 
hoped that my amendment to deal with 
the embargo would have been approved 
and included in the final legislation. 

In place of my amendment, the Sen- 
ate accepted a toothless sense of the 
Senate resolution, but even this resolu- 
tion has been dropped from the final 
dairy support bill. I described the reso- 
lution as being a sham and voted present 
rather than lend any credence to it. 

While I am disappointed at the rejec- 
tion of my amendment, I am more con- 
vinced than. ever that it represents a 
sound approach to deal with the em- 
bargo. It gives the President a variety of 
options, and it does not tie his hands. 
My amendment does encourage the 
President to make a decision and let 
our producers know what he plans to do. 

Because of my strong convictions on 
this matter, I introduced my amendment 
as a bill, S. 802, on March 25. Senator 
HeLMs has offered to support and work 
for this legislation, and I am hoping 
that he and others will help move this 
legislation forward. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of Senate Con- 
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current Resolution 9, which the clerk 
will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a brief moment 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Senators on both sides of the 
aisle, are necessarily absent from the 
Chamber, and will be until 11:30, in 
order to attend the funeral services of a 
distinguished American. I ask unani- 
mous consent that any votes that may 
be ordered this morning prior to 11:30 
occur beginning at 11:30 a.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for making that request to 
protect our colleagues on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would like to just take a moment to 
talk with the distinguished minority 
floor manager. We have been operat- 
ing, as he knows, under a voluntary ar- 
rangement where we take one amend- 
ment on his side and one on our side. 
There have been three on the Demo- 
crat side. So, obviously, it is our turn. 

We need just a couple of moments. 
Our amendment will be offered by Sen- 
ator HELMS. I do not know how much 
time he will want to take. If that is sat- 
isfactory, we will proceed with him. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Certainly, that is 
perfectly agreeable. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 22 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk that I call up 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 22. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, lines 7 through 10 insert the 
following: Strike: 83.462.000, 000 in budget 
authority and $3,400,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982; and $4,210,000,000 in budget 
authority and $4,161,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1983.” and insert in lieu thereof: 
83.243.000, 000 in budget authority and $3,- 
200,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $4,011,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,961,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983.” 

On page 8, line 8 through 11, insert the 
following: Strike: $150,000,000 in budget 
authority and $101,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982 and $196,000,000 in budget 
authority and $167,000,000 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1983." and insert in lieu thereof: 
1.050.000. 000 in budget authority and 
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$301,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 
and $600,000,000 in budget authority and 
$367,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a very simple amendment, 
even though it involves rather hefty 
arithmetic. It does the following: It cuts 
$900 million in budget authority and 
$200 million in outlays in fiscal year 1982 
from programs under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That is to say, foreign aid. 

Also, for fiscal year 1982, it adds $200 
million in budget authority and $200 
million in outlays for programs under 
the Agriculture Committee jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair knows, I am chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and I am a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) be listed as a principal cosponsor 
of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment will permit restoration of 
$200 million for school lunches or other 
nutritional purposes or programs. In ad- 
dition, I believe that $100 million of 
funds now identified for Public Law 480, 
foreign food assistance, can be shifted 
by the Committee on Agriculture to do- 
mestic nutrition programs. This will per- 
mit funding of nutrition programs at a 
level $300 million higher than proposed 
by the President. 

Mr. President, I think this is a reason- 
able change and I think it is desirable. I 
believe it will help assure many of those 
who feel that the President may have cut 
nutrition programs a little too deeply. I 
do not happen fully to share that appre- 
hension, but I do want to relieve the ap- 
prehensions, as much as possible, of those 
who are concerned. 

Further, the amendment would in- 
crease reconciliation totals for the For- 
eign Relations Committee by $404 mil- 
lion in budget authority and $200 million 
in outlays in fiscal year 1983. In addition, 
as I said earlier, the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry, will con- 
sider reductions in Public Law 480 con- 
cessional food sales. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee totals that are being reduced 
include an inflation allowance of 12 per- 
cent. This amendment would remove any 
allowance for inflation in foreign aid 
programs. 

Because many foreign aid programs 
spend very slowly in the first years, in 
order to save $200 million in outlays, al- 
most $1 billion in budget authority must 
be cut. Some, but not all, of this reduc- 
tion may have to come from security as- 
sistance programs. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas is on his way to the floor. 
Pending his arrival, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, under the rules amendments and 
the Budget Act, I assume that this 
quorum call is coming out of the time 
of the proponent of the amendment. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator with- 
hold that? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Of course. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the time 
charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have to object to that. 

Mr. HELMS. That is fine. We shall just 
sit tight, then. The time obviously will be 
divided equally without a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If nobody 
yields time, the time is charged equally to 
both sides on the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
what did the Chair just say? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If neither 
side yields time, time is charged equally 
against both sides on the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
what is wrong with the mover of the 
amendment yielding time from his 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Either 
side may yield time on the amendment. 
If neither side yields time, the time is 
charged equally. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. This side did 
not ask for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no quorum. Time will be charged equally 
to both sides. 

Who yields time? 

If neither side yields time, time runs 
equally against each side on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Michigan wants to talk in 
opposition, on our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for yielding. 

I want to direct my comments to the 
Senator from North Carolina, who was 
just on the floor and who has offered 
the amendment. I think he may have 
stepped into the cloakroom. I want to 
make sure he has an opportunity to hear 
what I am about to say, because it is 
directed at his amendment. 
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Mr. DOLE. We will try to retrieve him. 
Is the Senator for the amendment? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I want to ask a ques- 
tion or two about the amendment. I am 
not sure I understand it. 

I must say that I am surprised to see 
that the first chairman—the very first 
chairman—to come to the floor of the 
Senate during this budget debate to ask 
for more spending room for his com- 
mittee is the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. The reason I am surprised is that 
I have heard a number of speeches by 
him over a long period of time about the 
need to cut Federal spending. So it is an 
ironic note that the first chairman—the 
very first Republican chairman on the 
floor—to reduce the cuts for his commit- 
e is the chairman from North Caro- 

a. 

He is here. I am delighted to see him 
on the floor. 

Those of us who serve on the Budget 
Committee know that we cannot ear- 
mark line items within these individual 
budgets. We are approving overall 
spending totals by committee. 

So, while the chairman may come in 
today and offer a particular justification 
for increasing the size of his commit- 
tee’s budget. there is absolutely no way 
that he or anybody else can guarantee 
how that money will be spent. 

As a matter of fact, the money can be 
spent on tobacco sudsidies; it can be 
spent on anything at all under the juris- 
diction of that commmittee. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I will be happy to yield 
in just a moment. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is talking 
about tobacco sudsidies. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I know the Senator does 
not feel that there are tobacco subsidies, 
and we have a disagreement on that. 

My point is this: We do not earmark 
money by specific programs by action we 
take either in the Budget Committee or 
on the Senate floor. 

So if the Senator from North Carolina 
is successful and if he gets some extra 
money to spend in his committee there is 
absolutely no way for us to know today 
how that money will be spent. I hope it 
would be spent on school lunches, but 
there is no guarantee that that is what 
it will be spent on. The Senator from 
North Carolina, like all the rest of us, 
has one vote. 


But it is significant, I think, and ironic 
that the Senator whom I have heard 
speak about reducing Federal budgets as 
much as anyone around here should 
come on the floor today asking to in- 
crease his budget and take the money 
from some other committee. We are all 
going to vote to reduce the budget, we 
are all going to vote that way; we voted 
that way unanimously in the Budget 
Committee. 

I wish I knew for a fact that adoption 
of this amendment would go to help pro- 
vide school lunches or to support other 
activities of that committee that are 
urgent and important to people in need 
across the entire country. But there is 
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no way we can have that assurance 
today. 

We can hear from the Senator as to 
how he would propose to spend that 
money, but he knows better than anyone 
else in this Chamber that once he en- 
larges that pot of money in his commit- 
tee it can be spent any way that 
committee decides to spend it, because 
there is very wide flexibility. 

He asked me to yield for a question 
and I am happy to do it. 

Mr. HELMS. I do not believe I will ask 
the Senator to yield for a question. I will 
take the floor in my own right because 
I do not want him interrupting me. 

If the Senator wishes me to yield, I 
make this observation: I never heard a 
finer political statement in my life, and 
I congratulate him. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Coming from the Sena- 
tor, that is high praise. 

Mr. HELMS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I wish to make it clear 
that we have worked here together for a 
long time and I think we have enjoyed a 
good personal relationship. I think we 
do now and I trust we will after this 
debate. We can have our differences of 
opinion as we do and that does not have 
to affect personal relationships. 

But I am struck by it. As I have gone 
through this budget process in the Budg- 
et Committee we have seen cut after cut 
after cut that impacts very heavily 
on my region of the country, impacts 
on my State of Michigan. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I do not think there is 
a single State of the 50 States that 
is asked to take a larger measure 
of sacrifice with respect to the cu- 
mulative effect of the cuts than my 
own State of Michigan. We are starting 
out today with an unemployment rate in 
my State of 14.2 percent and that un- 
employment is partly caused by the huge 
financial drain that Federal tax and 
spending policies have inflicted on States 
in my region, the Northeast. 

There is no guarantee that the extra 
money that the Senator has asked for 
in his committee will make its way into 
a program that will spread benefits 
evenly across the 50 States. 

I read with great interest the news 
reports of remarks the Senator made the 
other day, in a meeting with the tobacco 
farmers down in his State. He was tell- 
ing them that there is no tobacco sub- 
sidy. There are others of us who have a 
different view of that. 

I just hope that if the Senate should 
vote to provide more money for that 
committee, that the committee will apply 
the funds to programs that are going to 
benefit all the people of the country. 
Only time will tell if that is the case. 
This is an interesting moment and one 
that should not pass unnoticed. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am in- 
trigued that my friend from Michigan 
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professes to see what he described 
as an irony, inasmuch as what I am 
proposing is merely to take some money 
out of foreign aid and designate it for 
transitional purposes in connection with 
the school lunch program. 

I am surprised that the Senator from 
Michigan apparently is opposed to that. 
I wonder what the reaction of his school 
children and their parents back in 
Michigan is going to be. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HELMS. I did not interrupt the 
Senator and I know he will forebear. I 
want to address his comments in just a 
minute. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us have order in the galleries 
also. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He is 
entitled to attention and the rules, of 
course, prohibit any demonstrations 
with support or approval from the gal- 
leries and it is the Chair's responsibility 
to maintain that order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. 

The Senator is correct and the gal- 
leries will not make any demonstration. 
They are guests of the Senate. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia and I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I recall my former col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina, Mr. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
once having said he had never voted for 
a dime for foreign aid. He said that he 
might vote for foreign aid some year 
down the line but he could not imagine 
when that time would ever arrive. 

But that is apropos only to explaining 
my surprise at comments made by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 
Surely, he knows what the amendment 
is all about. It does not increase Federal 
spending. It merely adjusts our priorities 
a bit. It is taking some money which 
otherwise would go to foreign countries 
and applying a small part of it for school 
lunches for American schoolchildren, I 


fail to see what is so ironic about that. 


It makes sense to me. 

I am just surprised that my friend 
from Michigan implies that there 
may be some intellectual dishonesty here. 
I do not believe that he could have any 
reason for surmising that the Senator 
from North Carolina would not do what 
he says he will do. I do not think that he 
doubts for 1 minute what the Agricul- 
ture Committee will do, the legislative 
history of this amendment being what 
it is. I am surprised at his comments, but 
t want him to know I feel no ill will 
toward him. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes, but I will have to 
yield on the time of the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. He has his own on 
the amendment, certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, when 
we listen to the good Senator from North 
Carolina argue that his amendment will 
restore some $200 million for the school 
lunch program, it is important that we 
recognize that it was his administration 
which recommended a $1.6 billion reduc- 
tion in the school lunch program. Four- 
teen and a half million children will not 
get school lunches under the administra- 
tion program. 

So before we start this debate and all 
pledge support for school lunch programs 
for children, whether in Michigan, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, or in any 
other part of the country, let us point 
out from the beginning that the admin- 
istration initiated the $1.6 billion cut in 
school lunch and nutrition programs. 
On this side of the aisle, we have pro- 
posed to restore $800 million for these 
programs: $400 million for the school 
lunch programs and $400 million for 
child nutrition programs. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
wants to talk about his support for school 
lunches and for feeding children. Let us 
not be mistaken about what his amend- 
ment really does. It takes away the crust 
of bread from starving children in Africa 
or in Southeast Asia under the pretense 
that we will teach the dictators and the 
totalitarian regimes over there a lesson 
and feed the good American kids back 
here at home. That is hogwash. This is 
absolutely hogwash. And the Senator 
from North Carolina understands it, and 
we understand it here, and the American 
people are going to understand it cer- 
tainly before this debate is over with. 

The Senate should be prepared to vote 
up or down on school lunches, to vote 
“yea” or “nay.” If the American people. 
want to label Senators who vote for those 
programs as big spenders“ let us be pre- 
pared to take that particular challenge, 
that particular risk, and that particular 
responsibility. 

But let us not delude the American 
people into thinking that because you 
support the Helms amendment you are 
cutting out foreign aid to wicked nations 
and feeding hungry people here. Let us 
stand up and be counted on that issue. 
Let the Senator from North Carolina 
permit the Senator from Tennessee, who 
is prepared to offer this amendment right 
now, to call the roll. 

But before we vote, I believe it is im- 
portant to state my belief that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina does not have 
the right and legitimacy to say that he 
is restoring the food lunch program for 
hungry Americans. The fact of the mat- 
ter is the administration has substan- 
tially reduced the benefits of this pro- 
gram for any family whose income ex- 
ceeds the $11,000, and has eliminated 
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all benefits for families who make more 
than $16,000. About 14.5 million chil- 
dren will be affected. Under the Reagan 
administration proposal we are going 
to have two lines of children in school 
lunchrooms. One line will be the poor 
kids and the other will be the kids of 
working people. 

With the doubling of the cost of the 
school lunch program because of the 
administration cuts, there may not be 
any cafeterias at all. So these kids may 
start off brown bagging it, which is not 
as healthy, as any nutritionist in this 
country understands. 

This whole school lunch program be- 
gan back in 1946 after World War II. 
The Selective Service found that many 
individuals who were drafted into the 
Armed Forces suffered from malnutri- 
tion. For the first time we in the United 
States realized that there were millions 
of young Americans who were hungry 
and malnourished. People did not under- 
stand it. These school lunch programs 
were initially adopted for national secu- 
rity interests. 

The Field Foundation found, in its ini- 
tial study on food and nutrition in this 
country, that many children were suffer- 
ing severe adverse health implications 
because of poor nutrition. Then after 
we initiated nutrition programs for 
young children, the Field Foundation 
produced a second study which found a 
40-percent reduction of infant mortality 
in many of the inner cities and rural 
communities of this country, and a sig- 
nificant difference in the whole quality 
of health and quality of life for millions 
of children in this country. 

The programs that produced these 
amazing results were the school lunch 
program, the child nutrition program, 
and the food stamp program for children. 

All that we are talking about today 
is 40 cents per meal for children in the 
schools of this country. This administra- 
tion has cut that money out and the 
Helms amendment is not putting it back 
in. 

I say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that we will give him an opportunity 
later in this budget debate to vote on 
some real amendments from this side of 
the aisle which will put more money 
back into these important programs, 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GrassLey) . The Chair recognizes the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished manager of the amend- 
ment yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have been 
authorized to yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, more than 
any of the debate I have heard so far, 
the statement by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts displays the dif- 
ference between the minority's point of 
view on the state of this Nation’s econ- 
omy and the majority’s point of view. 
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I believe the poor of this country would 
be cruelly used by any effort to try to 
restore to this budget full funding for 
programs that have failed. I believe that 
the proposal by the Senator from North 
Carolina 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BAKER (continuing) . Provides for 
what should be provided by a human and 
compassionate country, that is food for 
those who cannot feed themselves, and at 
the same time, it does not provide public 
funds, in this time of economic distress, 
to those who should not have them—to 
the children of the rich and the middle- 
income families of this country. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BAKER. The argument of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts shows the very 
essence of the difference in our points 
of view. The amendment that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts refers to would 
really give us a chance to add to the 
measure before us. I am sure everyone 
will note it will do just that: It will add, 
but it will not take away anything. 

Mr. President, the responsibility of this 
side, of the majority in the Senate, in 
my view, is to make sure that when we 
add to programs, we take away some- 
place else, because be have to get our 
economy under control. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a few minutes? Will the 
Senator yield 3 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senators suspend for a minute? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from North Carolina if he would 
yield to me. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee has referred to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am going 
to refer to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, also. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
should be entitled to respond to the 
Senator’s charge to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. regular 
order. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 


President, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Kansas. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
object. Under the rules of the Senate, no 
one Senator may yield the floor to other 
Senators. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yielded 
time. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator was 
asked to yield. The Chair ruled that the 
Senator yielded to the Senator from 
Kansas and the rule of the Senate does 
not permit one Senator to yield to 
another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under a 
time limitation, that is precisely the way 
the floor is allocated. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
yielded to the Senator from Kansas, 
which he has a right to do. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this is pretty 
exciting this early in the morning. I am 
glad I happen to be in town. [Laughter.] 

I would say that I think I have some 
credibility insofar as nutrition programs 
are concerned. Maybe it is the fact that 
it is not that anyone disagrees with what 
we are doing, but it is who offers the 
amendment. 


I want to say—not in defense of Sena- 
tor Herms; he does not need any de- 
fense—that I think this indicates our 
concern, that the child nutrition pro- 
grams have been cut too deeply. Nutri- 
tion is one area in which we think there 
should be an adjustment. I commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee for initiating this effort. 

As a cosponsor of this amendment, and 
as chairman of the Nutrition Subcom- 
mittee, I hope that I can assure the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan—if, in fact, they 
want assurance, which I doubt—that this 
money will go for nutrition. 

Now, I would just say, in a general way, 
that we are hearing the same, tired lib- 
eral voices who have gotten us into this 
spending mess in the first place, telling 
us we ought to do this and we ought to 
do that. We have listened to that tune 
for the past 20 years, and we are in the 
position we are today because of it. 

I do not question their motives. I just 
question their philosophy and whether 
this is the way we need to go at this time 
in America. 

I have been accused of being very lib- 
eral in the food stamp area. Some have 


“suggested that this is because they eat 


things we raise in Kansas. I have never 
really understood that argument, because 
not very many people in Kansas support 
the food stamp program. 

But I do suggest that we have made 
gains in the food stamp program, and 
have made reforms in the food stamp 
program. We have made gains in the 
school lunch program and in the WIC 
program, and this has always been on 
a bipartisan basis. I hope we are not 
sowing the seeds of destruction in that 
bipartisan support here today. 
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I believe the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. I believe in the amendment. I have 
cosponsored the amendment. It is ap- 
proximately what many on the other 
side have agreed or suggested we ought 
to put back into nutrition: $300 million. 

Now, if you do not want to take it out 
of foreign aid, if you want to give it 
overseas instead of to the people in this 
country, then you vote against the 
amendment. But if you want to help the 
children in your schools in Michigan and 
Massachusetts and Kansas, then you 
vote for the amendment. 

I believe there is enough in foreign 
aid. We are not going to do violence to 
the foreign aid program or the Public 
Law 480 program. I suggest that we are 
not going to do any harm by making 
some cuts in some of these programs. 

I hope the Senator from Kansas has 
had some influence on the administra- 
tion at the outset in trying to temper the 
cuts in the food stamp program. We were 
successful in that. As chairman of the 
Nutrition Subcommittee, working with 
Senator LeaAny and Senator HeLms and 
others on that subcommittee and on the 
full committee, I believe that we can 
work out a program that will be accept- 
able. However, at the same time, we rec- 
ognize that, as the distinguished ma- 
jority leader said, we are in a time of 
economic crisis, and we need to make 
some changes. 

Mr. President, the proposed changes in 
the child nutrition program will concen- 
trate immediate resources where they 
are most needed; 10.3 million children 
from poor families will continue to re- 
ceive fully subsidized school lunches and 
3 million will also benefit from a fully 
subsidized breakfast in school. An addi- 
tional 1.8 million will continue to receive 
reduced-price lunches and/or breakfasts. 
I do not see anything wrong with that. 
That is the way it should be. This is what 
we are making certain of. This is why we 
need the other $300 million in the so- 
called transition package to make cer- 
tain we can carry out that pledge. 

So I rise in support of the amendment 
proposed by my colleague from North 
Carolina, along with the Senator from 
Kansas, to restore $300 million—not the 
$200 million referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts—in child nutrition 
programs. 

As many in the Senate are aware, I 
think I have demonstrated over the years 
my concern for child nutrition programs, 
in particular, the school lunch program. 
I hope that we can adopt this amend- 
ment. 

I, frankly, have said that we have cut 
too deeply in the nutrition programs. 
They were forced, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts correctly stated, to absorb 
a cut of $1.6 billion, and that is a cut of 
about 40 percent. This seems to me to be 
& bit inequitable, in that most programs 
are being cut back anywhere from 10 
percent to 25 percent. Now we are re- 
storing $300 million. I think we are going 
in the right direction. 
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Since its beginning in 1964, the na- 
tional school lunch program has demon- 
strated its effectiveness and gathered 
universal support from communities 
across the country. Here in Congress, it 
has always had strong bipartisan sup- 
port, because it is a program that stands 
on its own merits and has not been sub- 
ject to the fraud and abuse image that 
plagues certain other Federal nutrition 
programs. 

Mr. President, although I am generally 
supportive of the President’s economic 
package, I do have some reservations 
concerning the magnitude of cuts in the 
child nutrition programs. I think the 
least we can do is put a little money back 
into this very worthwhile area, and there 
may be some other area in the wide spec- 
trum of possibilities that we may be able 
to take money out of to compensate for 
this minimal restoration. 

IMPACT OF CUTS ON PARTICIPATION 


Mr. President, the reason I deviate 
from the President's proposals on this 
particular point is that I sincerely be- 
lieve that good nutrition for our chil- 
dren is one of the best investments ths 
country can make in its future well- 
being. We are all becoming increasingly 
aware of the inextricable link between 
nutrition and good health. Undermining 
the viability of the school lunch program 
would make it impossible for schools to 
run these programs like a business. 

Eliminating the subsidy to paying stu- 
dents will have drastic consequences in 
school districts back home. Middle-in- 
come students are not necessarily 
wealthy, and families with more than 
one child will find it difficult to pay a 
dollar or more per child for a lunch. 
Multiply this by 5 and then by the 
number of weeks in the school year, and 
the drain on a middle-income family is 
substantial. At certain income levels, the 
tax cut will not even balance out this 
added expenditure. 

Middle-income families will send their 
children off to school with a bag lunch 
or else they will end up going to a fast 
food place to buy their lunches. This will 
result in a significant percentage of pay- 
ing students dropping out of the pro- 
gram, and schools will finally decide 
that it is no longer cost-effective to run 
the Federal program. Schools in Kansas, 
for example, will be forced to conduct a 
program for the sake of about 30 per- 
cent or less free and reduced price cate- 
gory students, and they will simply make 
a determination not to comply with all 
the Federal redtape in order to preserve 
@ program for a minority of low-income 
students. What will then happen is that 
these students will no longer have the 
opportunity to participate in the school 
lunch program because this program will 
no longer be offered in many schools. I 
think this is a matter of grave concern. 

SEGREGATION OF LUNCHROOM 

There are currently 27 million chil- 
dren receiving a school lunch each day 
in some 94,000 schools across the coun- 
try. Of these 27 million children, about 
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37 percent fall into the free category, 
and about 8 percent receive reduced 
price lunches. “Paying” students com- 
prise about 55 percent of total participa- 
tion and now pay about 60 to 75 cents 
per lunch. 

If the reduction in Federal subsidies is 
passed on to the student, the cost of the 
school lunch for paying students will al- 
most double, and for reduced price stu- 
dents this will nearly triple. Currently 
students in this category pay an average 
of 20 cents per lunch. Participation is 
likely to drop about 30 percent in many 
schools and this percentage could reach 
as high as 50 percent in some schools, 
causing entire schools to drop out of the 
school lunch program. 

What we are left with is a situation 
that looks like this: If schools drop out 
of the program, the poor will no longer 
be able to receive free or reduced price 
lunches, because the school lunch pro- 
gram as we know it will have dis- 
appeared. If schools stay in the program, 
the middle-class student will find other 
alternatives to eating in the lunchroom 
and will abandon the premises, thereby 
segregating the poor students from the 
rest. As we all know, this is not the way 
the school lunch program was designed. 

IMPORTANCE OF FEEDING CHILDREN 

Just about everybody recognizes the 
need for good nutritional input in chil- 
dren to help them develop sound minds 
and bodies. There is no question but 
that children who suffer from hunger 
demonstrate poor performance in the 
classroom. If we deny children of poor 
families a chance to learn under opti- 
mum circumstances, we are taking away 
from them the foundation that will en- 
able them to get ahead for the rest of 
their lives. 


Mr. President, I. cannot emphasize 
enough the importance of good nutri- 
tional input in children of all ages and 
all income levels. Since the early part of 
the sixties, we have been firmly com- 
mitted to eliminating hunger and mal- 
nutrition in our population and I think 
that extensive cuts in the area of child 
nutrition would cause us to step back- 
ward on the path to progress that we 
have taken. 


Mr. President, I am also concerned 
about the overall economy—about a fis- 
cal crisis, or near crisis, in this country. 
I believe many of the parents and many 
of those who administer the food service 
program in this country. as we'l as the 
food stamp program, and even those who 
are recipients of the food stamp pro- 
gram understand—and I hope the maior- 
ity understand—that our first responsi- 
bility is trying to restore the economy in 
this country. 

Do we want 17-percent interest rates? 
Do we want double-digit inflation? Do 
we want high unemployment? Do we 
want more regulation? 

One reason the food stamp program 
is so costiy and one reason the school 
lunch nrogram is so costly is because of 
inflation. 

How are we going to end it if we do not 
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cut spending? How will we reduce spend- 
ing if we do not look at every program? 
There are spending reductions in some 
300 programs in the Reagan economic 
package. 

I would say to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle with whom I hope to 
work over the next few weeks that we 
should fashion constructive changes in 
the nutrition programs, whether school 
lunch, food stamps, or WIC. The WIC 
money was restored to a great extent by 
the Budget Committee, which was a mo- 
tion I supported. Let us work together in 
a bipartisan effort and try to address the 
real problems of nutrition. 

There is plenty of time for politics. We 
all understand that. Let us not play poli- 
tics with American schoolchildren. We 
tried it yesterday with the veterans and 
it failed. It will not work with the school- 
children. Most parents understand the 
need to address the economy of this 
country. 

The bottom line is if you want to re- 
store $300 million without doing violence 
to the numbers worked out in the Budget 
Committee, you have an opportunity. 

I again congratulate my colleague 
from North Carolina for initiating this 
amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A total of 
13 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I want to yield 3 or 
4 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let me 
respond to the Senator from Tennessee, 
who challenged my earlier point. The 
administration claims that the school 
lunch program which it fashioned would 
take care of the really needy, but not 
take care of middle-income families or 
wealthy kids. I think it is important to 
point out for the record that the admin- 
istration’s program terminates school 
lunches for families with $11,000 in- 
come—that is the cutoff point. If you 
earn more than $11,000, you start losing 
any kind of benefits for your children in 
the public school system. All benefits are 
terminated when you have an income of 
more than $16,000. 

Those are the ones that will be ex- 
cluded from this program. Those are the 
sons and daughters of the “rich.” 

Mr. President, I hope that we will have 
the opportunity today to vote for the 
$300 million increase. If the parliamen- 
tary situation permits us to divide the 
amendment and just vote on the in- 
crease, I intend to do so. 

I want to make a final point here, Mr. 
President. I think it is a sad day indeed 
when we pit the poorest starving people 
in Africa, Asia, India, and Southeast 
Asia—where there are about a billion on 
the verge of starvation—and when we 
pit the 15,600,000 children under 5 who 
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die every year from hunger, disease, and 
malnutrition against American children. 
And to justify this travesty, we use the 
pious answer that we are going to pro- 
tect the budget. = 

If that is what the cost of fighting in- 
flation is, it is unacceptable. It is unac- 
ceptable. It is unacceptable for this Na- 
tion and this Congress, if that is the only 
area we can find to tighten the belt. 

We should make no mistake about 
what this amendment does. 

This amendment takes the small 
amount of resources that we are provid- 
ing today to the hungriest children in the 
world and says, in a self-righteous way, 
that we are going to restore at least some 
part to hungry children here in this 
country. We are pitting needy children in 
one part of the world against the needy 
children here and doing it under the 
sanctimonious banner that this trade- 
off is what the budget process is all about. 

That approach, I think, is a travesty in 
terms of what this country is about and 
what this Nation’s priorities are about. 

If the Senator from Tennessee thinks 
this is a tired old liberal program, let me 
just say that this happens to be a young 
Democrat who is proud to have been as- 
sociated with it, just as the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Ilinois, 
both Republicans, have been associated 
with it. This program has been a bipar- 
tisan effort over the years. 

Sure there have been some abuses, and 
sure there has been some need for per- 
fecting it. But let us see whether the 
Members of this body want to vote yea or 
nay on that particular program, and also, 
if necessary, vote on the question of 
whether we are prepared to take back the 
funding for feeding hungry children 
throughout the world. 

At an appropriate time, which, as I 
understand, is at the time the time ex- 
pires on the amendment, I will ask for a 
division. 

Mr. President, I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is subject to division and is 
divided. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have already been ordered and, 
therefore. will attach to both divisions. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield the few min- 
utes remaining to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 2 minutes 
and 40 seconds. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
think when the Senator from Tennessee 
indicated that this was the difference 
between the majority and the minority, 
he was hitting the nail on the head. The 
majority party has determined in its 
mind that somehow you can solve the 
economic problems of this Nation by tak- 
ing it out on the backs of the poor and 
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middle-class Americans. This is exactly 
that kind of program. 

What has occurred? We are going to 
cut back on food stamp programs, we 
are going to cut back on lunch programs, 
we are going to cut back on nutrition 
programs, and then we are going to solve 
the whole problem picking up $900 mil- 
lion out of the foreign aid. That just does 
not make sense, and it indicates the con- 
tinued illogical thinking of the members 
of the majority party. 

How come the members of the majority 
party do not look at commodity straddles 
where they can pick up $1.3 billion? How 
come the members of the majority party 
do not look at industrial revenue bonds 
that are used to build tennis clubs, 
racketball clubs, McDonald hamburger 
restaurant places, and so many others? 
How come they do not look to the fact 
that the treatment of timber as a capital 
gain item is totally distinguishable from 
the manner in which farmers are treated 
generally, treated as a capital gain, cost- 
ing the Treasury $650 million? How come 
they do not look at island possessions 
that cost about $400 million, and the 
fact that they are tax exempt? 

But, no. the majority party is not will- 
ing to look at any programs that might 
affect those of the affluent in this Na- 
tion. They only want to do it, as far as 
they are concerned, on foreign aid pro- 
grams that have to do with poor chil- 
dren and hungry mouths throughout the 
world and try to do something by put- 
ting back some money for the poor kids 
of this country. 

I say that these two votes are very 
significant. This spells out for the people 
of America the difference between a na- 
tion that is committed to its people and 
a nation that rolls over and is totally 
indifferent to the human concerns which 
are involved in this program. 

I have said it before and I repeat it 
again, this vote today indicates whether 
the majority party is indeed cruel and 
whether they are inhumane, whether or 
not the majority party is prepared to 
take it out on little kids, out of their 
mouths, but, instead, take it out of the 
mouths of children who are overseas. 
What kind of concern, what kind of a 
crass attitude. is that? I think this is a 
very clear indication of what the ma- 
jority party stands for and I hope it will 
indicate what the minority party stands 
for as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from South Carolina has 
expired. Who yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are talk- 
ing about taking about $300 million from 
programs that, as I understand it, next 
year are in excess of $11 billion. We will 
not do violence to Public Law 480 or to 
foreign aid. I do not know of anything 
in this amendment that says we are going 
to take food out of the mouths of those 
who need it in Africa or some other coun- 
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try. People get up and make these state- 
ments and the press writes them down 
like they are facts. I have not seen evi- 
dence of that. I think we ought to be do- 
ing more in some of those countries, and 
I am certain the Senator from Ohio 
agrees. We have not done it in either ad- 
ministration. But the fact remains that 
we are now going to vote very quickly 
on the amendment itself. 

I would just pledge to my colleagues— 
and I am not certain I can make a state- 
ment for the Senator from North Caro- 
lina but I can make it for myself—that, 
as chairman of the Nutrition Subcommit- 
tee which has jurisdiction over the school 
lunch, food stamp, and WIC programs, 
I will see that this money will be used to 
help in those areas. I will be working 
with the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont and others on the subcommittee 
and the full committee. 

I am just simply saying that I think 
we have some credibility. If there was 
some intent by this amendment to play 
games, to take money away from chil- 
dren, I would not be a party to it. But the 
bottom line is that if you want to take 
$300 million out of $11 billion in pro- 
grams (some of which are good, and con- 
sidering that we still have to face eco- 
nomic realities), then this is an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Since reference has been 
made to the famine in East Africa, which 
is a real problem, and keeping in mind 
that in those areas where reference was 
made, we are not talking about a bal- 
anced diet but we are talking about try- 
ing to sustain life, itself, can the Senator 
assure us that insofar as he has influence 
in this matter, this amendment would 
not work out to deny food, calories, 
something to sustain life, for the chil- 
dren in those areas? I think that is the 
concern of some Senators. 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. We will be 
coming in with a supplemental in some 
of those areas. We do have jurisdiction 
in the Agriculture Committee over the 
Public Law 480 program. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes, 37 seconds. 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Does the Senator have a 
question? 

Mr. LEAHY. It is more of a statement 
on what the Senator from Kansas said. 

Mr. DOLE. I will yield on that basis. 

Mr. LEAHY. I want to emphasize how 
necessary it is to restore some money in 
these feeding programs, Mr. President. 
This is really a drop in the bucket. I 
would just leave each Senator with one 
thought, and I will be speaking more on 
this as we go along: With the cuts that 
are being made in the school lunch pro- 
gram, it almost guarantees that in any 
rural area in this country school lunch 
will be a thing of the past if these cuts 
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are not restored. The baseline will be 
so low that in any rural area they will 
be gone. I hope each Senator who has a 
rural constituency will realize that. 

Mr. DOLE. I agree that this is a real 
concern. This is the very reason we are 
moving $300 million more into the area 
of nutrition. It is the same reason that 
I think some on the other side would have 
offered the amendment. The Senator has 
put his finger on a major concern and 
one which we should address in the Nu- 
trition Subcommittee. 

I might add that we did not have an 
opportunity to say that one of the lead- 
ers of this effort during the past decade 
has been the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), and I 
congratulate him for his efforts in the 
area of nutrition programs. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. May we have order, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
am deeply concerned with the recom- 
mendation of the Budget Committee in 
relation to feeding programs for children. 
In my view, the savings recommenda- 
tions go too far. They would jeopardize 
the viability of the national school lunch 
program, an integral link in meeting the 
nutritional requirements of our children. 

The budget resolution before us recom- 
mends large savings in many areas of 
the budget, and I support most of these 
recommendations. I also believe that we 
can attain significant savings in nutri- 
tion programs without endangering the 
health and well-being of needy children. 
However, I cannot support proposals 
which, in the long run, will lead to no 
savings at all. 

If we shortchange our children now by 
reducing the assistance that is vital to 
their proper growth and development, 
the dollar and human costs we will incur 
for years to come will dwarf the mo- 
mentary budget savings. 

I am heartened by the Budget Com- 
mittee's decision to restore full funding 
for the WIC program. In this program, 
as in the child nutrition programs, the 
President’s proposal would have serious 
ly undermined the effectiveness of a very 
successful program. I believe that the 
same good judgment exercised by the 
Budget Committee in relation to WIC 
should be exercised by the Senate in re- 
lation to other programs that feed chil- 
dren. 

In my own State of Kentucky, it is 
estimated that the Budget Committee's 
child nutrition recommendations would 
cut Federal assistance by $25.5 million or 
41 percent. They would likely result in 
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the average price of school lunches rising 
to over $1, thus pricing many children 
out of the program. With 55 percent of 
all Kentucky participants falling in the 
paid category, it is entirely possible 
that some schools will have to drop out 
of the national school lunch program 
because of declining participation. This 
could mean the end of subsidized lunches 
altogether for many poor children 
throughout the State. 

In Campbell County, Ky., it is esti- 
mated that 90 percent of all paying stu- 
dents would drop out of the school lunch 
program rather than pay $1.20 or $1.25 
for a lunch. 

Unless we intend to put an end to the 
national school lunch program as we 
know it, we cannot let the Budget Com- 
mittee recommendations stand. And, it 
is not as if we are letting child nutrition 
programs completely off the hook. 

Just last year, we enacted several 
hundred million dollars in child nutrition 
savings. Now, we are moving again to 
cut back these programs before we have 
had a chance to examine the effect of 
what we did last year. Even if this 
amendment passes, the budget resolu- 
tion would still contemplate $1 billion 
or more in child nutrition savings. This 
constitutes about 25 percent of the total 
Federal dollars in these programs, which 
would be a significantly deeper cut than 
the President has proposed for most 
other areas of the budget. 

In summary, Mr. President, we must 
act today to put more money in the 
budget to feed children. The Budget 
Committee recommendations are so se- 
vere that we would have no choice but to 
hurt needy children. The final decisions 
as to how deep the reductions should be 
and where they should occur are prop- 
erly left to the Agriculture Committee. 
Support fer division one of this amend- 
ment means that we favor making our 
job less difficult. While this amendment 
does not go as far as I would like, itis a 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes, 38 seconds. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I hope 
everyone knows that the most recent 
foreign assistance budget for fiscal year 
1980 was $8.6 billion. Included in that is 
food for those very poor that Senator 
Kennepy has addressed. We obviously 
cannot solve that problem everywhere. 

But it is not a pittance. There was $8.6 
billion in budget authority last year. The 
President’s request for 1982 is $10 billion, 
not a pittance, either. It is an increase 
of over $1 billion. 

We do not know whether the Senate 
or the House is going to go along with 
the President’s request. 

The second point: We do not handle 
the detailed programs, but all of those 
that sent concerns to the Budget Com- 
mittee about the school lunch vrogram 
not the WIC program, which was put 
back in, which the ranking minority 
Senator is so concerned with and under- 
stands. That is back. The principal con- 
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cern with the cut was not that we were 
going to deny food to poor people. It was 
that when we cut at $11 billion and then 
partially subsidize it up to $15 billion, 
what would happen is that, maybe, those 
parents with $14,000 income, with two 
children, or 11.9 percent would give them 
a brown bag instead of letting them buy. 
So we were concerned that there be 
transition money for those districts that 
had trouble because of too low a popula- 
tion to maintain a cafeteria. 

That is why we asked someone to find 
a way, without doing any violence to the 
budget, to add some money for this 
transition, so that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could go out into America. If he 
found and if Congress authorized him to 
in the new legislation, he could carry 
those that had a marketplace problem 
because of the diminution in users—not 
because children of a $15,600 income 
family—two children is what we used 
are going to starve, but because the addi- 
tional subsidy they have to pay might 
cause them not to use the program. 

So these principal food agencies that 
were concerned said, “We need some 
transition time to see who is right, or 
whether the cafeteria is going to be in 
trouble or not.” 

That is the issue, Mr. President, not 
whether the children are going to go 
hungry: Will the cafeterias be able to re- 
main in business during this transition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the amendment has expired. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. RIEGLE. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, there 
are currently 27 million childern receiv- 
ing a school lunch each day in some 
94,000 schools. These 27 million students 
fall into three categories: 

First, free lunch students have in- 
comes below 125 percent of poverty and 
make up 37 percent of the 27 million stu- 
dents. They pay nothing for their 
lunches. 

Second, reduced-price lunch students 
with incomes between 125 percent and 
195 percent of poverty comprise 8 per- 
cent of the 27 million students. They pay 
no more than 20 cents per lunch. 

Third, “paying” students have incomes 
above 195 percent of poverty and make 
up 55 percent of the 27 million students. 
They pay about 60 cents to 75 cents per 
lunch. 

The Reagan administration has pro- 
posed and the Budget Committee has en- 
dorsed cuts in school lunch and other 
child nutrition programs of $1.6 billion in 
fiscal year 1982. The administration has 
proposed to eliminate Federal subsidies 
for nonpoor students and lower the sub- 
sidy for reduced-price students. 

If the full cost of the cut is passed on 
to the child, this will result in almost 
doubling of the cost of a lunch for pay- 
ing students and the possible tripling 
of the price paid for reduced-price 
lunches. This would result in: 

Fewer paying children participating in 
the school lunch program. School admin- 
istrators estimate that about 6 million 
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paying students will drop out as a result 
of price increases. 

When paying student participation 
drops many school lunch programs will 
become uneconomical. This happens be- 
cause much of the cost of meal prepara- 
tion is fixed and schools require a high 
volume of meals to spread their over- 
head costs. 

When a school lunch program becomes 
uneconomical, a school can respond in 
one of two ways: 

First, drop out of the school lunch 
program. This would deny access to free 
and reduced-price meals to needy chil- 
dren. The CBO roughly estimates be- 
tween 5 percent and 10 percent of the 
schools will drop out, though school 
lunch administrators estimate that in 
some States the percentage may be as 
high as 40 to 50 percent. 

Second, stay in the school lunch pro- 
gram but offer alternative meals to at- 
tract more paying students. This would 
result in the de facto segregation of the 
school lunchroom—dividing the poor 
from the nonpoor. We must not offer a 
poor child a lunch at the price of his own 
self-respect. 

RELATIONSHIP TO PRESIDENT REAGAN'S TAX CUT 


Mr. President, for persons who are re- 
ceiving reduced-price lunches, this in- 
crease will effectively cancel the benefit 
of the administration’s proposed tax cut. 
In 1982, a family of four with two chil- 
dren and earning $12,000 a year would 
benefit by about $96 from the tax cut, yet 
they would end up paying about $167 
more for their children’s school lunches. 
President Reagan’s economic plan is go- 
ing to leave this family $71 worse off. 

Mr. RIEGLE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? Senator Domenrcr. 

Mr. RIEGLE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I will. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding for a parliamentary inquiry. I 
want to understand where we are before 
this vote starts. 

Am I correct in understanding that 
the amendment has been divided and 
there will be two votes, not one vote? Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is correct. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Am I further correct in 
understanding that, in the school lunch 
program, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is proposing to add $200 million and 
not $300 million? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot interpret amendments. 

Mr. RIEGLE. The Chair can certainly 
tell me what the dollar amount is. Is 
1 5 oe amount increased by $200 mil- 

on 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot interpret amendments, I 
Say to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield me 30 seconds on 
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the point that the Senator from Mich- 
igan raised? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am delighted to 
yield 30 seconds, because it is a difference 
in budget authority and obligation. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I say to 
my colleagues that it appears to me that 
what we are doing is transferring $200 
million—not $300 million, but $200 mil- 
lion from foreign assistance and potenti- 
ally $100 million from Public Law 480 
within the agricultural function, which is 
an entirely different issue. I mentioned 
that so that my colleagues will under- 
stand that passage of this may only be 
guaranteeing $200 million into the school 
lunch program, not $300 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont will suspend. The 
hour of 11:30 having arrived 

Mr. RIEGLE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. I ask if the Senator 
from South Carolina will yield on that 
same question. 

What is the division, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
take unanimous consent to postpone the 
vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Chair be granted permis- 
sion to tell us what the division is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on division 1, the Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry Committee. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote be de- 
layed 1 minute until we pin this matter 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank my colleagues. 

It is my understanding that the school 
lunch program is being cut by $1,568,- 
000,000, and what is being proposed here 
is to add back $200 million, which means 
that the reduction that we shall be vot- 
ing on in the school lunch program here 
is over $1.3 billion. That is what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, a 
point of order. The time has expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
time has not expired. The unanimous- 
consent request that the majority leader 
made this morning was that no votes 
occur prior to 11:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Cha‘r advises that was not the request. 
The vote was scheduled at 11:30. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I had 
committed to Senator Matuias, who 
could not be here any sooner. I had in- 
tended to yield time off the resolution, 
but I cannot. I ask unanimous consent 
that I—— 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. If the Chair will permit 
me, I did that as an accommodation to 
Senators this morning. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
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order be changed to permit the Senator 
from New Mexico to proceed on his time 
on the resolution for not more than 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, could the 
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distinguished majority leader also pro- 
vide in his request for some equal time 
over here? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, Mr. President; I ask 
for 10 minutes, equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose this amendment. I feel that it 
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is a blow at national security. We have 
already made very serious reductions in 
the programs under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing these reductions be printed in 
the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAJOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS PROGRAMS UNDER SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE JURISDICTION COMPARISONS OF FISCAL YEAR 1981 LEVELS AND CARTER AND REAGAN 


Proposed Proposed 


Activity 


Bilateral 88 assistance AID.. 
Refugee assistance à 
Peace Corps.. 

International Development Association. 
oan development banks (less 


1, 702 
469 
106 


DA). 484 
International Fund fcr Agricultural De- 

velopment. 3 
Voluntary contributions for international 

organizations and programs 262 


FISCAL YEAR 1982 BUDGETS—BUDGET AUTHORITY 
[In millions of dollars} 
—— 


ar Carter 
1 to 1982 to 


res 601852 


—486 


Changes 


Reagan 
1882 Activity 


1,907 
568 organizations.. 
Administration of foreign affai 


95 
850 Commodity agreements. 


Changes 
fiscal year 


Proposed Proposed 1981 to 
Cart R 


Assessed contributions to international 


International Comm nications Agency... 


629 
Economic support fund. 
45 Grant mil tary assistance 
Military education and train 
215 Foreien military sales credit.. 
FMS program levels! 


1 Does not include probable additional request for a Pakistan program. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, Secre- 
tary Haig recently testified that “As 
your experience in these areas“ 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator will 
yield, Mr. President, may we have order, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is correct. The 
Senate is not in order. I suggest that 
those Senators who want to converse do 
so outside of the Senate Chamber. 

The Chair now recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, Secre- 
tary Haig recently said: 

As your experience in these areas has un- 
doubtedly demonstrated, the conduct of 
foreign policy and the exercise of influence 
requires many tools. It is the role or purpose 
of one of these tools, security and develop- 
ment assistance, that is the subject of dis- 
cussion today. 


This is enormously important to the 
security of the United States of America. 
It is not clear, and I wish the sponsor of 
the amendment would tell us exactly 
where this money will come from. We 
have already made significant cuts in 
foreign aid and security and develop- 
ment assistance. I say that it challenges 
the national security. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? The Senator is entitled 
to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Maryland suspend? The 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct. 
The Senate is not in order. Those Sen- 
ators desiring to converse should do so 
outside the Chamber. 

The Senator from Maryland may 
proceed. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr: President, it chal- 
lenges national security in several 
respects. In the first place, we are inter- 
dependent today in the world. We depend 
on many of the developing parts of the 
world for the minerals that we need to 
keep our industries, to keep our armed 
services going. The Senator from Mis- 


sissippi knows about titanium and cobalt 
and manganese, chromium, materials 
that are not available in sufficient supply 
from territories within our own control. 
The program that we would cut by these 
amendments challenges our ability to 
continue to have secure and stable sup- 
plies of those vital substances. 

Second, the Senator from Wisconsin 
is well aware of the position of American 
banks, having lent large sums of money 
to the developing world. We recently 
held hearings in which it was testified 
by experts on this subject that the devel- 
oping world may—may, just may—be 
able to keep afloat on these large sums 
that are owed to U.S. banks. 

But the condition under which they 
may be able to continue to stay afloat is 
that the normal sources of credit that 
have been developed, largely under the 
leadership of the United States, will be 
maintained; the various international 
financial institutions will be sustained. 
We have commitments. 

T yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. I thank my colleague very 
much. 

Mr. President, what we have here is 
an amendment that bears also on the 
important subject of our hungry kids at 
home. They need help. I am all for school 
lunch programs. There will be other op- 
portunities to vote on it. 

This amendment sends the wrong 
signal around the world as to what our 
priorities are and what we are doing. I 
think that to vote on this important 
amendment on such short notice would 
be incorrect. 

Speaking from the minority side of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
strongly oppose this amendment, and I 
support Senator MATHIAS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I agree absolutely 
with his position. 


Board for International Broadcasting... 


I believe that if the Senate approves 
this amendment, it does so at the ex- 
pense of taking a blow at national se- 
curity, at our access to the military sup- 
plies we need to maintain our Armed 
Forces, at the risk of weakening the na- 
tional banking system as well as the 
global economic system. I hope we will 
not doit, and I certainly hope we will not 
do it unless the author of the amend- 
ment is prepared to tell us exactly from 
where these funds would come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back our time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have a request for 1 
minute by Senator HELMs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has only 15 
seconds remaining. It will take unani- 
mous consent for more than 15 seconds. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be permitted to speak for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield him one of 
mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. President, Churchill once said: 

There is nothing more satisfying than to be 
shot at and to be missed. 


The Senator from Massachusetts has 
shot at me, the Senator from Michigan 
and various others have shot at this 
amendment, but they have missed. 

Let us look at the facts. A $900 million 
cut in budget authority may be a little 
difficult, but when the Senate considers 
the first budget resolution, it will be con- 
sidering what? A $10 billion request for 
foreign aid. Surely $900 million, 9 per- 
cent, can be saved from the $10 billion 
foreign a‘d request. 

After all, in fiscal 1980, the Senate 
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provided $8.6 billion in budget authority, 
and that included some extra money for 
the Camp David agreement. Is not $9 
billion adequate for foreign aid in fiscal 
1982? That is an increase of $5 billion 
since 1980 for the purposes of foreign aid. 
If we cannot cut that we cannot cut 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. RIEGLE and Mr. HOLLINGS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Do I have 2 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina yielded back 
his time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No, I reserved that 
in order to give him a minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina states that he has been 
shot at and that he has been missed. I 
feel that he has been shooting at the 
schoolchildren of America and that he 
has not missed. 

If we lock in this figure, and he knows 
it, we will be reducing the money avail- 
able for school lunches in this country 
50 over 81.3 billion. That is the hard 

act. 

Yes, he is talking about adding back 
$200 million in the amendment that is 
at the desk. The amendment offers only 
$200 million. He sees another way to 
get another $100 million. That is not in 
his amendment, as he knows. 

Why do we not add back half that 
amount? Why do we not add back the 
full amount? If this school lunch pro- 
gram is justified, and I think it is, why 
do we not keep it whole? The Senator is 
taking it down by over $1.3 billion. That 
is what this vote is all about. Yes, we 
will probably vote to add back $200 mil- 
lion. But let us not try to fool people. 

You are going to be taking literally 
tens of thousands of children in this 
country off the school lunch program. 
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that on the record, because the public 
has the right to know that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is not correct. If 
you want to give the facts, that is not the 
correct statement. If your purpose here 
is to give the facts, that is wrong. 

Mr. RIEGLE. In this case, I prefer to 
believe what I have just been told by 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to division 
1. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll to ascertain the pres- 
ence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Will the majority leader repeat his 
statement? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. MATHIAS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The clerk will continue to call the roll. 

The legislative clerk continued the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NICKLES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, might I 
inquire what is the pending business 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to division 1. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
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Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) is absent on 
Official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 9, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 45 Leg.] 


So division 1 of Mr. Hetms’ amend- 
ment (UP No. 22) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kas- 
TEN). The question is on agreeing to di- 
vision 2. The yeas and nays have already 
been ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
division 1 was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll- 
call has already begun. 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll. 


unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


You cannot avoid that impact if you 
cut the program by $1.3 billion. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. RIEGLE. I have great regard for 
the Senator, and of course I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. You have great regard for 
all of us. [Laughter.] 

I suggest that it is $300 million that 
we propose to restore to child nutrition, 
and I hope this gives some reassurance to 
the Senator from Michigan when he 
votes on the amendment. 

Mr. RIEGLE. That helps us somewhat. 
But that still leaves us $1,2 billion short 
in terms of adequate funding. 


Mr. DOLE. But we are better off now 
than when we walked in here this 
morning. 


Mr. RIEGLE. I appreciate your saying 


The question is on agreeing to division 
1 of the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. RupMAN) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. RupMAN) would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tow- 
ER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Fawaii (Mr. Inouye) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
CANNON) would vote “vea ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 26, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 46 Leg.] 


Mitchell 
NAYS—26 


NOT VOTING—4 


Cannon Inouye Tower 
Cochran 

So division 2 of Mr. HELMS’ amend- 
ment (UP No. 22) was to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 23 
(Purpose: To increase savings in programs 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 


to lay that 


on Foreign Relations; to increase appro- 

priations for programs under the jurisdic- 

tion of the Committee on Veterans’ 

Affairs) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
has an amendment. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk. I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BOREN), 
for himself and Mr. ZORINSKY, Mr. DECON- 
cit., Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Exon, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. Ropert C. BYRD, Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. 
Pryor, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 23: 

On Page 8, line 9, strike out $301,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $405,0000,000; On 
Page 11, line 13, strike $375,000,000 and insert 
in lieu thereof $271,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Before he begins, the Senate will be 
in order. Will the Senators in the aisles 
please clear the aisles? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, this 
amendment is very similar to the amend- 
ment just offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina, which was adopted. This 
amendment deals with two functions as 
set forth in the budget resolution. 


First, it amends the outlay section of 
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the funds available to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the foreign aid sec- 
tion, in essence, by increasing the cut in 
foreign aid by $104 million. This would 
be cumulative with the cut just adopted 
under the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina. So it would mean 
that in outlays, we would have trimmed 
outlays by $304 million in total—if my 
amendment is adopted as well as the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina which was just adopted by the 
Senate. 

It does not change the budget author- 
ity figures, as was amended in the last 
amendment. The prior amendment re- 
duced the budget authority by $800 mil- 
lion. I am simply reducing the 1982 out- 
lays by an additional $104 million, which 
is still well within the previous amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I propose that we take 
the $104 million of additional cuts in out- 
lays for 1982 and use that $104 million 
to restore that amount to the function 
delegated to the Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. It would be my intent 
that those funds be used to maintain the 
current level of services in the veterans’ 
hospitals. 

Mr. President, I shall not go back into 
all of the statistics which were discussed 
yesterday. I share the concern of those 
who authored those amendments yester- 
day. Just as the average distribution level 
of our veterans has become such that we 
shall have increasing numbers come to 
the veterans’ hospitals for help and 
treatment, we are talking about reducing 
the quality availability of those services. 
We are talking about putting additional 
burdens on professional staffs and even 
cutting back those staffs. 

Mr. President, during the last recess, 
I took the opportunity to visit one of the 
veterans’ hospitals in my home State. 
It was not only filled to capacity, but also, 
there were scores of people standing in 
line at the admittance desk. The staff 
there had more than they possibly could 
take care of, no matter how hard they 
worked. I found them to be extremely 
dedicated, doing the best job they pos- 
sibly could with limited resources. 

I talked with veteran after veteran who 
had need for additional treatment. They 
have had to wait for hours, many times, 
and have had treatment put off for days 
when they needed it. 

I seriously do not feel that we should 
make a cut of the magnitude we have 
made in the President’s budget. I under- 
stand, at the same time, the need to be 
fiscally responsible. 

Yesterday, I voted for both amend- 
ments offered to increase and restore 
some of the funding back to the func- 
tions for veterans’ medical care, because 
at that time I had an intent to offer this 
amendment to provide cuts elsewhere to 
make up the difference. 

I do believe we have serious economic 
problems in this country. I applaud the 
President’s effort to cut total spending, 
to try to reduce the deficit. It is the only 
way we ever are going to get inflation 
under control. It is the only way we ever 
are going to bring down interest rates. 
So I take the responsibility very seriously. 
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That is why I have offered an amend- 
ment which is balanced. Not only does it 
provide an add-back to a vital service, the 
services needed our veterans, the men 
and women who have served their coun- 
try in time of need—those who carry 
wounds today because of the contribu- 
tion they made to our country—but also, 
I have been responsible in this amend- 
ment by showing where the funds can be 
picked up. 

This country certainly can ill-afford to 
continue to send more and more money 
overseas when we are not taking care of 
our people here at home. How can we go 
to the veterans of this country, who have 
fought for it, who have suffered for it, 
who have received injuries for it, and tell 
them, “No, we don’t have enough money 
to take care of you here at home, but we 
do have enough money to send overseas, 
enough money to send even to regimes in 
the past that have been very questionable 
in nature and certainly have been in 
question as to whether or not they have 
been true friends of the United States of 
America”? 

If we could just have half of the money 
back that has been poured down the rat- 
hole of waste in foreign aid, paid out to 
countries that have not proved to be our 
friends, and just use half of it that has 
been paid out in the last many years to 
take care of the pressing needs of our 
citizens here at home—our senior citi- 
zens; our schoolchildren, as we tried to 
take care of in the last amendment; our 
veterans, and others—or if we could have 
half back to apply to reduce the deficit, 
we would be going a long way toward 
solving some of the economic and social 
problems facing this country today. 

I point out to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle—and I hope many of 
them will join me in supporting this 
amendment, just as I supported both 
divisions of the amendment by my friend 
from North Carolina a moment ago— 
that the cumulative cuts, if you add to- 
gether the amendment by Senator HELMS 
which was just agreed to and this amend- 
ment, it will still total a cut of only $304 
million in outlays for foreign aid, out of 
some $12 billion in the program. 

I also indicate that that is still far less 
than the cuts suggested within the ad- 
ministration by Mr. Stockman, accord- 
ing to the press. We all recall that he 
attempted to cut the foreign aid function 
even more. Apparently, he was overruled 
by Mr. Haig and the innercouncils of 
the Government. 

Still, the cumulative cut we are talking 
about making if both these amendments 
are agreed to would still be far less than 
the cut Mr. Stockman said could be made 
without seriously impairing foreign aid 
function. 

It is my hope that we can meet our 
responsibility and our commitment to 
the veterans. I believe we can make this 
change in foreign aid without unduly 
harming that program in any way. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield .to the Senator 
from West Virginia, and then I will yield 
to other Senators. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
knowledgeable Senator from Oklahoma 
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is well reasoned in the presentation of 
this amendment. I am grateful that he 
has permitted me to join him as a co- 
sponsor of this effort. 

The members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, on which I 
have the responsibility to serve as a 
member, have tried very seriously, I be- 
lieve, to keep so-called partisan politics 
from surfacing in the committee. 

We recognized long ago in the Senate 
that it was not sufficient to have a Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs in this 
body. It was necessary for us to give a 
proper status to this large segment of 
the population of our country. So a full 
committee was created in this body. 

During the time that committee has 
functioned, we have had repeated testi- 
mony by Members of this body who have 
gone into their States and have seen 
similar conditions that the Senator from 
Oklahoma has spoken of this afternoon. 

We have come to realize, even now, 
that the veterans of World War Il—we 
must not recall something that would 
seem to say that people are getting old, 
because I never want to admit that—but 
those veterans of World War II are not 
youngsters any more in the sense of be- 
ing that they are the most active people 
in our society. The average age of the 
World War II vet is 60. So, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma has said, many of these 
veterans are calling upon the services 
of the Veterans’ Administration for 
medical care. 

It was my responsibility, on February 
13, to visit the VA Medical Center at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. I could echo and 
re-echo what the Senator from Okla- 
homa has said today about his conversa- 
tions. They are waiting, they are eager, 
and they are there because they have 
earned a right to be there. 

It is absolutely wrong for us, as Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate, for those on 
Capitol Hill in either body, to think for 
a moment that it is more important to 
send aid to countries overseas rather 
than help our veterans. If you study the 
record, much of our aid goes to those 
that are not only unstable countries but 
also which may be unfriendly countries 
to the United States of America. 

I do not want to wave the flag—that 
is not my purpose; but I voted in 1978— 


voted against foreign aid in the amount 


of almost $16 billion. 

I believe that the priorities in this 
country are with our own people. I am 
not oblivious to the fact that we live in 
a constantly shrinking world, but we 
must be realistic. We must remember 
that. That is what the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma, who presents this amendment, 
has done. I commend him, and I hope 
that his amendment will receive the sup- 
port of this body. 


Mr. BOREN. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia very much for his com- 
ments. It is an honor to have him as a 
cosponor on this amendment. He has 
worked long and hard in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs and has done as much as 
anyone else in this body. Iam honored to 
have him join me in this amendment, as 
Iam honored to be the second generation 
of my family who has had the pleasure 
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of serving with him in the U.S. Congress. 

I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Oklahoma for 
a very carefully crafted and constructed 
amendment that would achieve the ob- 
jectives of which we are talking; that is, 
of trying to do all we can to see that we 
cut back on the overall spending of our 
Government and at the same time decid- 
ing whether we cut back on veterans’ 
medical care or foreign assistance. It is 
wrong for us to say to the veterans of 
this country that we are going back on 
our commitments and deny them ade- 
quate medical care. 

The Senator from West Virginia men- 
tioned World War II veterans. But there 
are also veterans of Korea and Vietnam 
who will be in need of medical care. 
To say to them that at this time that we 
would deny our responsibility to them 
would be outrageous. 

I am very pleased to join the Senator 
and associate myself with his amend- 
ment. I would like to cosponsor it. 

I certainly agree with him that we 
should support the amount of cuts in 
the aggregate that the President is call- 
ing for and do all we can to balance the 
budget as early as we can. However, that 
does not mean that we should trans- 
fer our responsibility and the price paid 
by those who have served our country. If 
we try that kind of action, it will hurt us 
in our reenlistments, in our volunteers, 
and it certainly will affect the overall 
strength of our country. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank the Senator from 
‘Texas. I will be proud to have him as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BOREN. I also agree with the com- 
ment just made by the Senator from 
Texas. I hope very much that we can 
keep to the total spending cut figure the 
President set for us and perhars even 
do better and reduce the deficit further. 
All of us in Congress have the responsi- 
bility to join him in trying to write the 
best possible budget. I believe that 535 
people with the kinds of responsibility 
we have should be able to make some 
constructive suggestions. 

The suggestion that we cut the foreign 
aid function in order to take care of the 
pressing needs of our veterans is the 
kind of constructive exercise in responsi- 
bility we need. It is the kind of construc- 
tive exercise that still keeps us within 
the President’s total budget cut figures 
as well. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from California, the assistant minority 
leader. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend and colleague very 
much. 

I shall ask about one aspect of the 
amendment offered by the distingu‘shed 
Senator. The administration’s foreign 
aid proposal includes a $250 million un- 
allocated contingency fund to promote 
economic and political stability in un- 
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specified countries. It also provides for 
$100 million to be used for emergency 
military assistance projects in unspeci- 
fied countries, This would be a new and 
I think unprecedented blank check of a 
sort that has been resisted by several 
previous Congresses in the light of re- 
quests from several previous administra- 
tions. 

I question the wisdom of giving just a 
total blank check to the President to 
determine where we will become in- 
volved with military aid and so forth 
without Congress having a voice in that. 
It is my assumption that the $104 million 
that the Senator is proposing be added 
to the budget for aiding veterans in their 
medical care could be offset by money in 
accordance with the Senator’s amend- 
ment taken from that $350 million fund. 

Of course, the basic decision would be 
made by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the Appropriations Committee, the 
full Senate, and the full Congress. But I 
ask this question: Am I correct in my as- 
sumption that this $1.4 million could 
come as I think it should come from that 
$350 million fund, thereby reducing it by 
$1.4 million? 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is certainly correct. That fund is 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and that committee 
certainly would have it within its pur- 
view to decide to make those cuts out of 
an area. As the Senator has said, we can- 
not write by the nature of the parlia- 
mentary process the rules and procedures 
under which we are operating. We cannot 
in this budget resolution specify what 
funds under the Committee on Foreign 
Relations would be cut. But there are a 
broad range of programs. Military aid to 
nonmilitary aid, multilateral, bilateral 
and the discretionary fund referred to by 
the Senator from California, which totals 
all the various funds put together more 
than $350 million which could be ex- 
pended at the absolute discretion of the 
President and which could take the form 
of military aid and which could be done 
if this proposal passes as it has been re- 
quested without coming back to Con- 
gress for additional authorizations. 


I understand and I have had several 
Senators talk to me who said they in- 
tended to vote for my amendment, who 
said that when the specifics of the for- 
eign aid proposal come to the floor that 
they intend to try to make cuts in that 
specific area to take care of this amend- 
ment. There may be others who support 
me in all candor who may feel the cuts 
should come elsewhere. I think the 
Senator from California would certainly 
be justified in saying that that is an area 
which could bear the cuts and I am sure 
that he will very ably bring that matter 
to the attention of the Senate when we 
do bring the specific bill out. 


I say that it has been said here that 
we could, for example, be taking good 
away from victims of natural disasters 
in other countries and so on. I think that 
every Member of this body has enough 
confidence in the Foreien Relations 
Committee. and I certainly do, that when 
they decide what kind of foreign aid to 
cut, where to make those cuts, whether 
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to make it, which area to make it in, I 
certainly have confidence that they are 
not going to cut back those programs 
first which are of most vital necessity 
to keep people from starving who have 
been the victims of natural disasters, for 
example. I am certain that the commit- 
tee will want to look at the functions 
suggested by the Senator from California 
and probably others. But that is cer- 
tainly one function it could come from. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 

I am glad that he concurs with my 
assumption that the money could come 
from that contingency fund. 

Mr. BOREN. I certainly do. 

Mr. CRANSTON. As a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee I will en- 
deavor to the best of my ability to make 
sure that it does come from that source. 

I might also seek to reduce the funds 
still further. On that basis I will support 
the amendment. It is very, very im- 
portant to get that $1.4 million to insure 
that. we do not have a disastrous decline 
in medical care for veterans for all the 
reasons that I outlined yesterday when 
I offered an amendment to restore the 
$1.4 million. I am glad the Senator is 
making another effort to do that. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
name be listed as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BOREN. Let me ask the Chair how 
much time remains to this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
10 minutes and 40 seconds remaining. 

Mr. BOREN. I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I also commend the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for the initiative. 

We tried yesterday on two occasions to 
restore the funds in this function so that 
we could adequately meet the needs of 
veterans in the United States. We came 
close, but we fell short in both instances. 

I think the Senator is making an im- 
portant third initiative. I hope that we 
can entice some votes from the other 
side this time. I wish we had the votes 
to put back all the funds for veterans. 

I think that going as far as the Sena- 
tor is proposing would be enormously 
helpful. All the veterans organizations in 
the country feel it. By linking this with 
reductions elsewhere in the budget, no 
one can make the argument that this 
would constitute an overall increase in 
oe That is another constructive 
step. 

This does not do everything I would 
like to see. But I support the Senator 
with it, and I commend him for the ini- 
tiative. 

Mr. BOREN. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Michigan. 

I say this amendment is offered in a 
bipartisan spirit. There were arguments 
raised yesterday against the amount of 
money that I voted to restore, that the 
Senator from Michigan voted to restore, 
because of our concern about the vet- 
erans programs. There was opvosit 
even in the lesser figure offered by the 
. — 5 California. 

am offering this amendment wi - 
setting cuts which would fully 8 
of the add-on amendments, merely 
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showing that we put the first priority on 
taking care of those in need at home be- 
fore we feel we can send money overseas. 
I offer that in the hope, and it is so close 
to the amendment just supported 
strongly on the other side of the aisle, I 
offer it with the sincere hope it will en- 
able us to get some action and help for 
the veterans and it will perhaps enable us 
to do it on a bipartisan basis. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
certainly agree with the Senator from 
Oklahoma in support of adequate and 
more than adequate health care for our 
veterans. I think we would all want to 
make sure that we do not have a dete- 
rioration in the best health care that we 
can possibly provide. But as a member 
of the Budget Committee I am somewhat 
concerned with his proposal because it 
seems to me in a way that really we are 
trying to do this with mirrors. I do not 
see how we can just make a change in 
the outlays without it refiecting in the 
budget authority even though there is an 
accumulating effect that you mentioned 
in savings from the previous vote. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BOREN. I point out that the prior 
amendment by Senator Hetms cut the 
budget authority by $900 million and cut 
outlays by over $200 million. So by this 
amendment if it is passed we are still 
very much within the cut of the budget 
authority which was already enacted by 
the Senate just a minute ago. We would 
be cutting budget authority $900 million 
and outlays by a cumulative total of $304 
million. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President. I 
realize that. But I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma the reality of 
the way that our budget works we have 
to have some cushion there as the money 
goes out and that is about the cushion 
that is needed there. Without a com- 
pensating figure in the budget authority 
I just do not think realistically we can 
make it work. 

Mr. BOREN. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Kansas. I 
hope she will investigate a little further 
and decide that $600 million roughly is 
enough cushion between authority and 
outlays and decide to support it. 

I say, also, that again I am not even 
going nearly as far as the Budget Di- 
rector, Mr. Stockman, wanted to go. He 


$3.24 billion over a 3-year period. The 
cuts which are now in the budget after 
he apparently lost that battle are $1.7 
billion less, ard so we are iust talking 
about $300 million difference here. 

You take both the Helms amendment 
and this amendment and I would say 
that as responsible a person as the Budę · 
et Director felt that this could be done, 
and I would hope we would do it. 

I just think it is extremelv hard to jus- 
tify sending the money overseas. I think 
just as we needed to take care of the 
school lunch program a minute ago, we 
have to set priorities. and I iust harpen 
to think that the school lunch function. 
meeting that hot lunch function for the 
children is more important than the for- 
eign aid function. 
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I happen to think that taking care of 
our veterans in the veterans hospitals is 
more important as well. I hope that the 
Senator from Kansas will search her 
conscience and decide to be in agree- 
ment with me and will not allow parti- 
san differences to stand in the way of 
that as we have never allowed them to 
stand in the way before. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I certainly agree with 
the Senator from Oklahoma in what 
he is attempting to do. But I also think 
following on the Senator from California 
questioning of where this is going to re- 
flect in our foreign aid is a very im- 
portant question. I have been advised 
by staff that the only way that this 
could be done, if the outlays figures 
would be insignificant cuts for moneys 
that have already been agreed to in 
principle to both Egypt and Israel. I 
think that we are dealing now with cuts 
in programs where there might already 
be some agreements that have had a 
commitment and we might be in ef- 
forts to get back into assisting other 
programs doing damage to commitments 
we have already made. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. : 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call te rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield myself time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish to direct a question, or possibly 
more than one, to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren). First 
of all, I would like to join in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I would be 
very honored to have the Senator as a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority leader be added 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senator’s amendment would reduce 


104 million, is that correct? 
advocated that we cut this function by $ = 8 sackets 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, it would 


reduce the Foreign Relations Commit- 


tee’s function by $104 million and add 
$104 million to the veterans’ health func- 
tion. So the total amount would have no 
negative effect on the budget. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I heard the distinguished minority whip 
refer to the $350 million in the discre- 
tionary fund. 

Mr. BOREN. Yes; the Senator is cor- 
rect. There is, within the foreign aid bill, 
a fund which totals at least $350 million. 
In fact, it would be somewhat higher, 
roughly $350 million, in discretionary 
funds which can be spent by the Presi- 
dent for any kind of aid program that he 
sees fit at his direction, without coming 
back to the Congress. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would this 
be either military or economic? 

Mr. BOREN. It would be either; it 
could be any kind of aid whatsoever. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Is this a new 
fund to be established and that has not 
been authorized? 

Mr. BOREN. As far as I know, this is 
a new fund that has not been in existence 
in the past; certainly not of this mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Senator Cranston referred to it as a 
discretionary fund. Does this mean the 
President has total discretion without 
coming back to the Congress to deter- 
mine how these moneys should be spent? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent would have to notify the Speaker 
of the House and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate of his plans to use these funds. 
But it would not take positive legislative 
action by the Congress. He could go 
ahead and utilize the fund at his discre- 
tion after making notification. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. So he has 
a free rein on the fund? All he is re- 
quired to do is notify the Speaker and 
certain other Members of both Houses 
that he intends to spend so much money 
for such-and-such a purpose. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BOREN. The minority leader is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. So the Con- 
gress would be giving to the President, 
by virtue of this discretionary fund, 
carte blanche, to use as he sees fits, $350 
million, just so long as he notifies cer- 
tain Members of the Congress that he 
intends to spend so much for such-and- 
such an item. Is that correct? 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator is correct. 
He would have the authority to use these 
funds as he saw fit and merely have to 
make a notification. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. So the Con- 
gress, by establishing this $350 million 
discretionary fund, is giving up its pre- 
rogative of deciding how much should 
be spent for what in connection with 
military aid or economic aid? 

Mr. BOREN. He certainly may. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Well, I do not 
think much of that. 

Let me say that when I heard the dis- 
tinguished minority whip ask if the $104 
million cut could come out of that dis- 
cretionary fund, I immediately perked up 
my ears. It interested me that the dis- 
tinguished author of the amendment re- 
plied in the affirmative, that it could 
come out of that fund. 

Mr. BOREN. It is very possible that 
it could. Of course, as has already been 
said, procedurally the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and later the Senate it- 
self, would take up that specific legisla- 
tion to make the final decision. But that 
is certainly one of the areas under the 
purview of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations where the cut could be made. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Of course, the 
Senator cannot, under the strict Budget 
Reform Act, lay it out, in this particular 
measure that is being discussed at this 
time, specifically that it can come out? 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. But, presum- 
ably, in carrying out the purposes of 
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the legislation, both the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees of the Senate and the 
House, and the State Department would 
be largely persuaded, I would assume, by 
the legislative history that is made by 
way of committee reports, by way of 
Senate debate, and so on. Is that correct? 

Mr. BOREN. I certainly think that 
could have an impact. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Well, that is 
why I rushed to the floor. When I heard 
that the $104 million could come out of 
that proposed discretionary fund, I 
wanted to be on board. I wanted to be 
on board with the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. I want to support that 
cut and I want, for the purpose of legis- 
lative history, to state that it is at least 
one Senator’s viewpoint that it should 
come out of that proposed discretionary 
fund, because I think that the House 
and Senate ought to have a voice in say- 
ing where the taxpayers’ money should 
be spent with respect to military and 
economic aid. 

I do not think we should be setting up 
a discretionary fund for this President 
or any other President until I hear more 
about it and can understand better the 
pros and cons and the argument in that 
case. I certainly want to withhold my 
support of such a discretionary fund at 
this point, at least. 

But, as for now, if the amendment car- 
ries, I hope that the legislative history 
would reveal that there is at least this 
Senator’s support for taking it from the 
proposed discretionary fund. I support 
the amendment on that basis. 

I also want to commend the Senator 
for what he is doing to add to programs 
that will assist veterans of this country 
and that would be directed toward the 
veterans’ health services, which item 
will be receiving a sharper cut ctherwise. 
I support him on both points. 

I want to be sure now, since it is my 
understanding that this can come out of 
the discretionary fund, and I have an 
opportunity to establish at least 1/100th 
of the portion of the legislative history 
on this matter, I want to be sure that he 
has added my name to the amendment 
on that basis. 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator’s name has 
been added on that basis. I think the 
basis in which he is supporting the 
amendment has been made clear. It cer- 
tainly could come out of that fund and 
that is one of the funds under the juris- 
diction of the committee which they 
could consider and which, I assume, the 
minority leader will certainly be suggest- 
ing when that matter comes up. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am pleased again to note that it can 
come out of that fund. As far as I am 
. I hope it will come out of that 

und. 

For that reason, I want to add my 
name, plus the fact I want to help the 
veterans. 

Mr. BOREN. I am happy to have the 
Senator from West Virginia, my distin- 
guished leader, as a cosponsor. 

At this time. I wish to yield 2 minutes 
to my colleague from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Boren amendment which, 
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as I understand it, would take $104 mil- 
lion from foreign aid and transfer this 
$104 million to Veterans’ Health Services 
Programs. I only wish it called for more 
money to come from foreign aid and to 
be put in our veterans’ programs. 

I had a group of VFW members from 
Alabama, American Legion members 
from Alabama, and DAV members from 
Alabama come up and explain this cut 
and what it would do to those veterans 
who served this country in its time of 
need. 

It is going to have some rather dras- 
tic effects. When you cut the personnel 
in the veterans’ hospital, it means you 
cut the services. 

It was explained to me—and I only 
remember ball park figures—that it could 
mean as many as 20,000 beds in the vet- 
erans’ hospitals being given up as a result 
of the administration’s proposed cuts; 
meaning that those veterans who are in 
beds may have to give them up. 

Mr. President, it does not take much 
imagination to picture how these drastic 
cuts might be implemented in our vet- 
erans’ hospitals and how the foreign aid 
money might be wasted. You can have 
a scenario like this: Take the double 
amputee out of a veterans’ hospital bed. 
Take that bed and convert it to the for- 
eign aid program and then, in turn, send 
it to Central America. In effect, then, 
you give that bed to a Nicaraguan Sandi- 
nista to enjoy his siesta while he con- 
templates writing the Marxist manifesto 
for El Salvador. 

So I think there are some consequences 
here that we ought to be thinking about. 
I think we have a commitment to our 
veterans, and I think we ought to live up 
to it. Foreign aid is a good source to draw 
it from. I appreciate the Senator from 
Oklahoma yielding me the time to make 
my position clear. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
will oppose the amendment by my friend 
from Oklahoma. I urge my colleagues 
to keep in mind that we have just passed 
an amendment that put the clamps on 
this discretionary fund that the minor- 
ity leader spoke about just a moment 
ago. 

As I look at the foreign aid budget 
which I have before me, and look at the 
spend-out, I do not know exactly where 
this discretionary fund is supposed to be. 
Perhaps the Senator from Oklahoma can 
show us. It either has to come from the 
ESF program, the economic support pro- 
gram, or the MAP program, which is a 
contingency fund which the President 
has in the event there are conflagrations 
that arise in one part of the world or 
another. It is a popular thing to cut for- 
eign aid. It is an easy touch to cut foreign 
aid. 

All of us would like to do our bit for 
the veterans. As a matter of fact, we are 
doing it to the tune of $24 billion in this 
budget. And yet now we hear that cutting 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
whole budget for the veterans is allegedly 
going to cause the programs to go down 
the tube and the veterans will not be 
properly administered to or treated. 
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Where in this foreign aid budget is the 
discretionary fund the Senator referred 
to? 

Mr. BOREN. I will reply to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. Again I want to 
say that this amendment does not specify 
where the cut will be made. There are 
those who support the amendment who 
want the cut to come out of that par- 
ticular function. It does not specify. It 
says only the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

In section 614 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, this fund is authorized under 
subsection a, 1, 2, and 3. A further de- 
scription is given under subsection 5, 
subparagraph c. 

The cut can be made anywhere in the 
function of those programs before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I would 
just hope that some of these concerns 
that were expressed a minute ago, when 
a number on that side of the aisle sup- 
ported the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, as I did, will realize 
this is well below the magnitude of the 
cuts suggested by Mr. Stockman him- 
self, the Budget Director of this admin- 
istration. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I understand there 
are no funds appropriated for section 
614. I think that to simply say, “Take 
it out somewhere” is not the right way. 
The Senator is suggesting cuts of 3 per- 
cent of the outlays of foreign affairs for 
the coming year. This would be on top 
of an amendment we just passed that 
will take out approximately 6 percent. 

As the Senator knows, we are going 
to be presented with a series of amend- 
ments now that are going to hack away 
at foreign affairs. It is politically popular 
to do so. 

Iam very much in favor of the various 
programs, whether they be for the vet- 
erans or others, but I suggest to the 
Senator that a cut of $400 million out of 
a total veterans’ budget of $24 billion is 
not inappropriate. Certainly there must 
be some discretionary funds in that also. 
I suggest we retain those cuts rather 
than to replace them with cuts in the 
foreign assistance budget, which is $3.5 
billion. The foreign assistance budget 
necessarily gives the President some dis- 
cretionary funds. I wish the world were 
not in such disarray so that we could ade- 
quately predict for the year ahead and 
say, “Mr. President, you are not going 
to need these kinds of funds.” 

Being a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and listening to wit- 
nesses parade up with various needs, all 
of which are strongly felt, and also rec- 
ognizing the impact of the cuts that we 
have already made, the squeezing we 
have already done, unfortunately I just 
do not agree that we can cut more. 

I say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
to look within the budget of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to see if the $400 
million in cuts cannot be offset by 
other savings. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration budget is seven times the 
size of the foreign assistance budget and 
certainly there is some leeway there. 
Indeed, to give the President $350 mil- 
lion to meet the problems of the world, 
problems that no one can Possibly now 
predict, is not too much. And probably 
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$200 million of those $350 million have 
already been removed as a result of the 
Helms amendment just passed. 

Mr. Fresident, I am going to oppose 
this amendment. 

We voted a couple of times yesterday 
on the veterans’ appropriations and in 
both instances I voted against those 
amendments, Not because I do not have 
feelings or care for the veterans, but 
we have to have some kind of balance 
in our budget between the various pro- 
grams. I will oppose the amendment. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

“she PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 
There are 6 minutes and 30 seconds re- 
maining. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I just want to 
be sure that I heard the Senator cor- 
rectly. Are there no strings attached to 
this proposed $350 million slush fund 
that would be created here? 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator is correct, 
except for notification. There are no re- 
strictions. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. So no strings 
are attached other than notification by 
the President, this President or any 
President? 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Just that cer- 
tain Members of the Congress would be 
notified after the fact. 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would the 
Congress have any opportunity at all, 
or any means by which it would have a 
voice? 

Mr. BOREN. My understanding is 
none if the request made by the White 
House is carried out. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to say again I hope this 
amendment carries because I would like 
to see at least $104 million taken out of 
a slush fund which has no strings at- 
tached for the President’s use to spend 
on either military or economic aid. 

May I be sure that the Senator did 
add my name? 

Mr. BOREN. The Senator’s name has 
been added. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BOREN. Let me answer the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota who said a min- 
ute ago that we were going to continue 
to whittle away the foreign affairs func- 
tion. I have never stood on this floor and 
said we should never have military for- 
eign aid. I have never said we should 
not take care of an emergency situation. 
I have never said we should not help 
people who are victims of natural disas- 
ters around the world, or not maintain 
our commitments in the Camp David 
accord. 

All I have said is that we should set 
priorities within the budget. We have 
only so many dollars available. I am not 
suggesting that we spend a dollar more 
than the President has set. But we have 
to set priorities. The veterans’ function 
has already been cut, several hundred 
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million dollars. I was in the VA hospital 
in Oklahoma City myself and I saw the 
long line of veterans waiting to be 
helped. I know the beds were filled. I 
know how understaffed the hospital is 
already. 

The question is this: Would I vote to 
cut foreign aid to give us any kind of 
function of Government, any kind of 
boondoggle of Government? No. Would 
I vote to cut an unlimited amount under 
the budget? No. 

A minute ago we voted to cut $212 mil- 
lion out of a $12 billion function to give 
to the schoolchildren for hot lunches in 
this country. Am I for that? Yes. Mark 
it down. This Senator thinks the hot 
lunch for children should have a higher 
priority than $200 million of foreign aid 
in a $12 billion budget. 

I agree with the distinguished 
Presiding Officer, the Senator from Kan- 
sas, who voted the same way. 

The second question is would I increase 
the cut in the foreign aid budget to $300: 
million, a total cut of $300 million out of 
$12 billion, when Mr. Stockman himself 
wanted to cut far more than that out of 
it in order that we take care of the 
schoolchildren with hot lunches and try 
to put back the professional staff in the 
hospitals? My answer is yes. Those are 
my priorities. I have confidence that if I 
were able to talk one on one with the 
people of my State I do not think there 
are 10 people out of 3 million in the State 
of Oklahoma who would tell me. “Cut the 
veterans’ hospitals more so we can send 
another $100 million overseas.” I do not 
believe it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

First, who yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, I thank 
the Senator. 

To the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, I would like to make this 
point: The $350 million he is talking 
about is budget authority. What we are 
actually talking about is outlays, and 
there is a vast difference. The current es- 
timate for the contingency funds is that 
the fiscal 1982 outlay impact is about $50 
million. We have already cut four times 
that amount in the previous amendment. 
How can we cut four times the amount 
and then add another amendment that 
would take the contingency funds out 
again. The reductions that are contem- 
plated just do not exist. 

Where could it possibly come from? 
Let us take a look at the foreign aid 
program. The Senate now has deter- 
mined a way that it can get its pay in- 
creases. We have finally found the for- 
mula: Anything you want to do, just take 
it out of foreign aid. All we are doing is 
cutting the heart out of a President’s 
program. All we are doing is saying we 
are going to increase military assist- 
ance, but we are not going to support 
that with diplomacy; it is just military, 
it is not political power. It is not persua- 
son, it is not any of those things that 
diplomacy does to bring about the peace 
of the world. Just take everything out of 
foreign aid. 

Madam President, why not increase 
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the Senators’ salaries and take it out of 
foreign aid? It ought to be a popular 
measure all the way around. Senators 
have finally figured out a way to do it. 

That is what we have just done in the 
food stamp program, a program I have 
long supported, but I support the in- 
tegrity of the budget process and I sup- 
port the President’s program. What we 
are really doing is undercutting the 
President’s authority. We are taking 
away his leeway and cutting into pro- 
grams that no Senator, really, if faced up 
or down on those programs, would vote 
against. 

The Senate just cut $900 million in 
budget authority and $200 million in 
outlays. Now we are considering this pro- 
posal to cut another $100 million in out- 
lays. Although this looks like a relatively 
small reduction out of a program of $10 
billion, little of this total is discretionary. 
Let us take a look at where the cuts 
would have to come. 

First, aid to the Middle East. I think 
most of us support the program of aid 
to the Middle East. It is the only way to 
find a basis for peace in the Middle East. 
and peace in the Middle East is central 
to our own security in that vital area. If 
the peace is interrupted, it would cut 
the lifeline to our own national security 
in the way of oil supplies as well as our 
own economic stability. 

Another place to consider a reduction 
is aid to multilateral banks, but the 
President has already cut as far as pos- 
sible without violating international 
agreements. The first year outlays for 
the banks in fiscal 1982 is less than 
$100 million. Will the Senate vote up or 
down on whether or not we shall cut 
for multilateral banks to the point where 
the U.S. Government is reneging on 
agreements that we have already sol- 
emnly entered into? The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee certainly has not done 
that and would not do that. I do not 
think the Senate would when it thinks 
through the consequences. 

Can we cut into State Department 
operations? These programs cannot be 
cut significantly without firing person- 
nel who are critical to the protection of 
American interests abroad. We went 
through those budgets this morning. 

Madam President, may we have order 
in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. PERCY. We went through a mark- 
up this morning. Under Secretary of 
State Kennedy was there. We are asking 
him to protect our interests abroad. We 
are asking him to support our personnel 
overseas. Look at the number of diplo- 
mats that have been murdered in the 
last decade alone—10. 

We cannot say, “protect our Americans 
abroad, do not let them be kidnaped as 
hostages, but we are going to take all 
the money away from you to accomplish 
this task.” 

Where are we going to get the money 
to do it? Already the State Department’s 
administration budget has come forward. 
That budget is cutting personnel, and 
they have 26 more slots they have prom- 
ised to cut, and the Department does 
not know where they are going to come 
from. But they have undertaken to cut 
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the positions. This morning they could 
not identify where they are going to 
come from. 

The budget is tight. Are we going to 
spend all this money for defense all over 
the world and not have support person- 
nel? Of course not. We cannot cut the 
State Department operations down. 

There are a few major areas left. Are 
we going to cut bilateral aid, primarily 
admin‘stered by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development? The AID functional 
development program totals about $1.4 
billion, but will result in only about $123 
million in outlays in fiscal year 1982. 
Thus, to save the proposed $100 million 
in outlays, we would have to virtually 
eliminate all new AID programs. Presi- 
dent Reagan needs these programs as 
an essential complement to our defense 
policies. 

Are we, for instance, in El Salvador, 
just going to pour military aid in? Eco- 
nomic aid to El Salvador is a vital aspect 
of U.S. policy in that region. What are 
they going to do now, only have military 
aid down there? 

Finally, let us look at possible reduc- 
tions for refugee aid. We could cut these 
programs, which total about one-half 
billion dollars. However, cuts here will 
compound human misery and reduce a 
major source of the moral legitimacy 
which the United States gains in the eyes 
of the world, especially when contrasted 
with the Communist countries. 

We do not create these humanitarian 
emergencies. If emergencies exist and 
people become refugees, the United 
States, along with all other developed 
nations on Earth, is going to have to help 
alleviate their misery. How would we look 
in the eyes of the world if we have a crisis 
on our hands, an emergency, and do not 
have the funds? The President of the 
United States is just simply saying, the 
United States does not have the funds? 

Finally, let us look at other possible 
security assistance reductions. This aid 
goes largely to our NATO allies, such as 
Turkey, or to other countries facing or 
recovering from serious turmoil. The ad- 
ministration’s request for $350 million for 
contingencies may be too high and can 
be used to partly offset the earlier cuts 
Nonetheless, this is an area where Presi- 
dent Reagan needs and wants some dis- 
cretionary flexibility to respond to new 
crises. 

Madam President, we have given some 
flexibility to every President. Let us not 
deprive this President early in h's career 
by having the discretion removed from 
him 


In short, the cuts already made have 
substantially reduced the President’s 
ability to implement a strong foreign 
policy to complement our major spend- 
ing increases for defense. These proposed 
cuts will, in my judgment, substantially 
undermine the value of the increased 
defense programs which many of us 
strongly support. 

Finally, let me make it clear that I 
support the domestic nutrition and vet- 
erns benefit programs. But I also believe 
that we must stay within the totals con- 
tained in this budget resolution. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Will the Senator 
yield? 


Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Madam President, 
I do not want to allow the term “slush 
fund” to remain unanswered. I concur 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
spoke very feelingly about obligations 
abroad and at home. But the term 
“slush fund” is lying out there without 
having been properly rebutted. 

We well know that this Congress does 
not just appropriate money without hav- 
ing some strings attached. We also know 
that when we give money in foreign aid 
or even when we give it by way of a 
“slush fund,” as it has been called, we 
must comply with the provisions of the 
Foreign Aid Act. It comes under all of the 
provisions that we normally put on such 
moneys as are spent abroad. So it is nota 
slush fund, it is a fund that the Presi- 
dent can use for emergencies that have 
historically come up, unfortunately, too 
often around the world. It is a fund that 
gives him the flexibility to act. It is a 
fund that is properly in the hands of the 
Executive, particularly, in my judgment, 
this Executive. It is not a slush fund. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. BOREN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Colorado allow me just 
a brief moment before he begins his re- 
marks? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Madam President, 
I am under the impression that the Sen- 
aor from Oklahoma controls time on his 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is recognized. 

Mr. BOREN. Madam President, in 
order to make the amendment complete- 
ly comply with the last amendment, I 
have modified my amendment. I ask that 
the modification be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. The clerk 
will read the modification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 9, strike out 8301. 000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$405,000,000". 

On page 11. line 13, strike out “$375,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 86271. 000.000“. 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$52,144,000,- 
000“ and insert 852.825.000.000“. 

On page 2, line 19. strike out 889,023, 000, 
000" and insert 859,228,000, 0000. 


Mr. BOREN. Madam President, the 
modification in no way changes the 
thrust of the amendment. It just changes 
it to be fully compatible with the amend- 
ment just offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina and agreed to. It is still 
removing $304 million from the foreign 
relations functions and transferring $104 
million to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Medam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

2 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. d 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. i 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, is 
there any time remaining on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes—7 
minutes and 31 seconds for the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. And the Senator from 
Oklahoma has used all his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has 1 
minute and 11 seconds. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Senator de- 
sire to use his remaining minute? 

Mr. BOREN. Only if there is further 
debate on that side. Otherwise, I will be 
happy to yield it back and vote at this 
time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

I say to the Senator that I have han- 
dled the amendments to this budget ac- 
tivity a little differently, in that I have 
let Senators vote up and down. We have 
not had any tabling motions to speak 
of, and I very much desire to continue 
that. 

However, in this case, I say to the 
Senator that it seems to me that we al- 
ready have basically voted with refer- 
ence to the veteran’s issue. 

We voted on two different numbers in 
terms of add-backs. On the foreign as- 
sistance, while we have not addressed it 
in exactly the form that the Senator 
from Oklahoma has, we basically have 
had the debate on taking from foreign 
assistance to put in another program. 
That basically passed. 

I want the Senator from Oklahoma to 
have his last minute, but I want him to 
know that I think this is almost the right 
kind of thing for the Senate to table. As 
I indicated, I am not going to do that 
this afternoon and Monday as we move 
on this measure, because I believe we 
should vote up and down. We have gone 
through most of this issue. 

I do not care to debate this matter. 
I am just telling the Senator my reason- 
ing, and I do not want anyone to think 
I am going to do it every time. We have 
voted, and it is the kind of thing that 
should be tabled, in my opinion. 

Does the Senator from Oklahoma have 
anything to say about that? 

Mr. BOREN. I say to the Senator that 
I hope he will not move to table the 
amendment. When he discussed it, there 
was an anguished look on his face, which 
perhaps reflected a troubled conscience. 
(Laughter. 1] 

I believe we should vote up and down 
on this. I do not think it is the same is- 
sue. I voted with the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Hetms) today. I told him 
ahead of time that I supported the kind 
of proposal he made to cut foreign aid 
$200 million and simply put the priority 
on the schoolchildren for hot lunches. 
That is responsible. It is not adding to 
the deficit. It is saying that it is more 
important to send money overseas or 
more important to take care of the 
pressing needs at home. 


This is different from yesterdav. This 
is not an add-on without a compensat- 
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ing cut. In fact, in voting yesterday, I 
intended all along to offer to pay for it 
by cutting the foreign aid function. This 
is different, and we should not let parti- 
sanship intervene. I do not believe that 
the fact that this amendment was of- 
fered on this side of the aisle should 
cause my friend to feel that he should 
have to move to table it. 

I point out to him that there have been 
times when there have been 1, 2, 3, 5, 
10 Members on this side of the aisle who 
never have been afraid to vote with 
those on the other side of the aisle if 
they thought it was right. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, the chairman, to search his 
conscience and think of what the people 
of New Mexico would want him to do. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Why did I bring it 
up? Why did I not do it? (Laughter.] 

Mr. BOREN. It was a struggle within 
your conscience. This is the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, and I 
hope the chairman will continue to de- 
liberate and wrestle with his conscience. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator’s time 
has expired, but I will give him another 
minute if he wishes. 

Let me assure the Senator that my 
countenance is not caused by this deci- 
sion. I am thinking of other things. 

If the Senator thinks it would be an 
affront, I do not want to set the prece- 
dent that I am going to move to table 
anything, as floor manager. We will vote 
up and down. 

It appears to me that this question has 
been voted on more than once. The Sen- 
ate knows precisely the issues. We al- 
ready have made some tough decisions. 
We already have made a very tough de- 
cision on foreign assistance and have 
done that because we were genuinely 
concerned about the transition that 
might be difficult in terms of a major 
change in the school lunch program. 

With that, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, as modified. 
On this question the yeas and navs have 
5 ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. An- 
peews). the Senator from Mississinvi 
(Mr. CocHran). the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HAYAKAWA), the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Specter), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) 
ara necessarilv absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CIVI) ara neressarily absent 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
DrConcm1) and the Senator from Ne- 
veda (Mr. CANNON) would each vote 
“yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFTCER (Mr. RuD- 
MaN). Are there anv other Senators in 
the Chamber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 48, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 47 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 
Ford 
Gienn 
Fart 
Heflin 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Nunn 

Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 

` Riegle 
Byrd, Robert C. Sarbanes 
Chiles Sasser 
Cranston 
Dixon 


Stennis 


Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Wailop 


Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Moynihan Warner 

Murkowski Weicker 
NOT VOTING—8 


DeConcini Specter 
Canncn Hayakawa Tower 
Cochran Inouye 

So Mr. Boren’s amendment (UP No. 
23), as amended, was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senate will 
please be in order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield to the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, could we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The majority leader is recognized. 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, it is now 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. I hope that we can pro- 
ceed to consider as many of the remain- 
ing amendments to this resolution as 
possible. It would be my hope, as well, 
that the Senate will stand in recess this 
afternoon not later than about 6 o’clock 
and then go over until Monday. 

But, in order to do that, we need to 
move the matters that must be disposed 
of still on this resolution as promptly as 
possible. 

I realize we have only been on this not 
quite 2 days, but I wonder if I could 
inquire of the distinguished minority 
leader, the minority manager, and the 
manager of the bill if they could give us 
some outlook on the number of amend- 
ments remaining and how long it might 
be reasonably expected to take before we 
reach some estimate for the time for 
final passage. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Iam not in a position to state how many 
amendments remain because I do not 


Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 


Andrews 
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know. There are several amendments, 
possibly, remaining. I think it may de- 
pend on how things go as to what amend- 
ments may yet be called up and how 


many. 
So, at the moment, I am unable to re- 
spond to the distinguished majority 
leader by way of giving him a definitive 
answer. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. I hope that later in 
the day we might be able to take another 
try in establishing an outlook for the 
first part of next week, because it is im- 
portant, I think, as we would all agree, to 
get some idea of when we can finish this. 
That will have some bearing, of course, 
on how late we stay tonight and what 
time we come in Monday and whether we 
can finish then or go over to Tuesday. 

But I might say that if we do make 
good progress this afternoon, if we con- 
tinue to make good progress this after- 
noon, I would not expect to be in on 
tomorrow. I would say, as well, that if we 
have to—I notice the distinguished mi- 
nority leader chuckling to himself, as well 
he might, because I have learned from 
the master in making that statement. 
But I would say, as well, if we do not 
finish, if it does not appear likely that we 
can finish on Monday, that I would ex- 
pect to ask the Senate to remain in late 
on Monday, because time will begin to 
become a very substantial problem. 

So I hope later in the day I might en- 
gage the minority leader in another col- 
loquy and get another estimate on the 
outlook. But, for the time being, it does 
not appear that the Senate will be in on 
Saturdav. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has the floor. I will 
be happv to ask him to yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if we are 
able to work out a unanimous-consent 
agreement to go to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution that we dis- 
cussed with the majority and minority 
leaders, the Senator from Illino’s would 
like to advise that we would like to have 
a rolicall vote on that resolution, subject 
to the approval of taking it up today. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on my 
part, if the Senator will yield to me 
further, I would be happy to set a time 
certain for a rollcall vote. Indeed, I will 
support that resolution. 

I understand that the minority leader, 
who was on the floor just a moment ago, 
may not yet be in a position yet to say 
what time he would choose. But let me 
assure the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that as 
soon as we Can arrive at a mutually con- 
venient time, I would be happy to ask 
unanimous consent to temporarily lay 
aside this measure and proceed momen- 
tarily to the consideration of that 
resolution. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President. I thank 
the majority and m‘nority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
would it be agreeable on my side if the 
Senate were to vote at, say 3 p.m. 
today on the resolution regarding 
Poland? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
there be an opportunity to comment on 
the resolution? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. A certain 
amount of time could be set aside. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I would like 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Could we then 
have 30 minutes, equally divided, with 
Mr. MOYNIHAN assured of 5 minutes? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in view of 
the remarks by the majority leader, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at 2:30, the 
Senate temporarily lay aside the meas- 
ure before it, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 9, and proceed immediately to the 
consideration of a resolution at the desk 
in respect to Poland; that there be 30 
minutes of debate, equally divided, with 
the assurance that the distinguished 
Senator from New York will have 5 of 
those 30 minutes under his control and 
that the control otherwise will be in the 
usual form; and that a vote will occur 
on that resolution Mr. President, I have 
just been advised that I have another 
inquiry in this respect. I withdraw the 
request for the time being. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
could I get an indication, before I yield 
the floor, as to who will be calling up the 
next amendment and what it will con- 
tain? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, let me 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee to answer the question as 
to who will be offering the amendment 
on our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, it is 
Senator Dote’s amendment. I want 
somebody to give a brief explanation 
of it. 

The Senator from Kansas, Senator 
Dote, will offer an amendment that has 
to do with periodic interim payments. It 
has been discussed with the manager on 
the minority side. 

In spite of its being acceptable, I think 
we will probably need some time on it, 
perhaps a half an hour or 45 minutes. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like now to renew the unanimous-con- 
sent request with respect to the resolu- 
tion on Poland which I had partially 
stated just previously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at 2:30, the Senate temporar- 
ily lay aside Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 9 and proceed to the consideration 
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of a resolution at the desk to be offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Percy) ; that there be 30 min- 
utes of debate on that resolution, to be 
equally divided and controlled in the 
usual form; that 5 minutes of this 15 
minutes assigned to the minority be 
under the control of the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) ; that 5 minutes be assigned to the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, In.); and that the vote 
thereon occur not later than 3 p.m. 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, Senator Dorx, is 
ready with an amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 
UP AMENDMENT NO, 24 
(Purpose: To revise budget goals to reflect a 
transfer of Medicare payments from fiscal 

year 1982 to fiscal year 1981) 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
24. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, lines 13 through 16, strike out 
“to reduce budget authority by $212,000,000 
and outlays by $810,000,000 in fiscal year 
1981; to reduce budget authority by $4,354,- 
000,000 and outlays by $8,832,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1982” and insert in lieu thereof “to re- 
duce budget authority by $212,000,000 and 
outlays by $295,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; 
to reduce budget authority by $4,354,000,000 
and outlays by $9,354,000,000 in fiscal year 
1982”. 

On page 2, beginning with line 14, strike 
out all through the semicolon on line 18 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “to re- 
duce budget authority by $14,667,000,000, and 
outlays by $2,353,000,000, in fiscal year 1981; 
to reduce budget authority by $2,144,000,000, 
and outlays by $36,945,000,000, in fiscal year 
1982;”. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will say 
very briefly that the amendment I have 
just offered would increase spending in 
fiscal year 1981 by $515 million and de- 
crease spending in fiscal year 1982 by 
$522 million. 

I do not think there is any quarrel 
with the amendment. I have discussed it 
with Senator Lonc, the ranking Demo- 
crat on the Finance Committee, and with 
the managers of the bill. 


Mr. President, may we have order? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, medicare 
currently offers hospitals two payment 
procedures. First, there is a procedure 
under which payments are made to the 
hospital on the basis of bills which state 
what covered services have been fur- 
nished during the billing period. On the 
average, there is a 6-week lag between 
the rendition of a service and the receipt 
by the hospital of the payment. Only 
about 10 to 14 days of this lag is attribu- 
table to time taken by the medicare 
intermediary in processing the bill. 

Under the alternative procedure, hos- 
pitals receive periodic interim payments 
which are not directly tied to the receipt 
of bills. On the average, this procedure 
produces only a 3-week lag between 
rendition of the service and receipt of 
payment. Approximately 2,100 hospitals 
currently use this method of payment. 

Last year during the consideration of 
the budget, a budgetary device was used 
with respect to this payment method- 
ology, which resulted in a bookkeeping 
savings in fiscal year 1981. The provi- 
sion which was agreed to at that time 
was simply a one-time delay in the med- 
icare periodic interim payment until the 
next fiscal year. 

Under this provision, the hospitals in- 
volved would eventually receive their re- 
imbursement, but the cost would be 
shifted from one budget year to another. 

Obviously, this shift does not result in 
any real savings. What is real is the fact 
that a number of hospitals would have to 
borrow funds to cover their cash-flow 
reouirements. 

Eventually, the medicare program 
would recognize as a cost its share of the 
interest costs on this borrowing, result- 
ing in an actual increase in medicare ex- 
penses as a result of this delay. 

The amendment that I am offering to- 
day would increase spending in fiscal 
year 1981 by $515 million and decrease 
spending in 1982 by $522 million. These 
changes will accommodate the intention 
of the Senator from Kansas to include 
in the Finance Committee reconcilia- 
tion proposals a provision which would 
repeal the one-time delay in the peri- 
odic interim payment. 

I might add that this change was re- 
quested by the President. 

I know of no opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

I do not see either menager on the 
floor. I suevest, the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

15 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
N the distinguished Senator from 

owa. 


We are perfectly willing to accept the 
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amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 
We have reviewed it and think it is in 
order and a good one. We are prepared to 
accept the amendment. Does the Senator 
want a vote on it? 

Mr. DOLE. No. I might say that 
the amendment would avoid a 3-week 
interruption in cash flow to hospitals 
and the cost that would result when 
hospitals borrow to compensate for the 
temporary medicare reimbursement ary 
spell. CBO estimates that medicare’s lia- 
bility for the interest expense that would 
result from such borrowings would be 
about $7 million. 

I do not know of any objection to the 
amendment. I appreciate the statement 
of the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment (UP No. 24) 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on the 
time for the resolution on our side, I 
yield 2 or 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. 


was 


THE SPECIAL TRADE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I know 
many Members of the Senate had great 
hopes that the recent visit of the Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister might move us 
closer to a solution of some of the prob- 
lems troubling United States-Japanese 
relations, 
question of auto imports. 

The visit, unfortunately, produced few 
answers but did create an important new 
question: Who is in charge of trade 
policy in the Reagan administration? 

That question is important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, not just for now, but for the fu- 
ture. There is always a tendency to focus 
on the problem of the moment, which 
today happens to be auto imports from 
Japan. But there will be other, equally 
important and urgent trade issues to be 
addressed in the years to come, and it is 
absolutely essential that we have a clear 
and effective policymaking process to 
deal with them. It is equally important 
that other nations understand these pro- 
cedures and know they cannot be cir- 
cumvented by a quick call to the State 
Department. 

In the wake of Foreign Minister Ito’s 
visit, I wish to take a few moments to 
address some of the problems that arise 
when we play hot potato with an im- 
portant trade issue. 


Confronted with the issue of auto im- 


particularly the important 
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ports, administration task forces have 
met, tempers have flared, the Cabinet 
has debated, the President has been 
briefed, Commerce, Transportation, and 
STR have done battle with Treasury, 
OMB, and the CEA. The Japanese have 
come and the Japanese have gone, prob- 
ably a little confused, but almost cer- 
tainly relieved at our inability to come 
to grips with the issue. The only missing 
element in this scenario is decision. 

The all-too-apparent lack of progress 
on the problem is bad enough, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but, in my opinion, that failure is 
compounded by the fact that the Secre- 
tary of State has suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and inexplicably emerged as our primary 
negotiator on the most important trade 
matter pending between the United 
States and Japan. 


Clearly, the crisis has come to rest in 
the wrong hands, confusing both the 
Japanese negotiators and those of us 
who have worked for years to provide 
some certainty and effectiveness to the 
formulation of trade policy. 


I think trade policy is far too impor- 
tant to be treated as a consolation prize 
in the crisis management sweepstakes. 


As any member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Republican or Democrat, can 
attest, we have labored long and hard to 
endow the office of the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative with the rank, the prestige, 
and the punch to play the lead role in 
hammering out trade policy. We went 
out of our way to insure that the USTR 
had cabinet rank and the title of Ambas- 
sador. The whole purrose of the exercise 
was make certain that the voice of Amer- 
ica’s economic and trade interests was 
heard loud and clear at the highest pol- 
icymaking levels. We tried, and thought 
we had succeeded, in drawing a clear dis- 
tinction between trade policy and the 
traditional concerns of foreign policy. We 
sought to make the office of the USTR 
proof of the fact that the United States 
can no longer afford the Marshall Plan 
mentality or unilateral generosity in our 
dealings with other nations. 


It was only a few weeks ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that members of the Finance Com- 
mittee turned out en masse to wish Am- 
bassador Brock well and offer our sup- 
port to him in the effort to guide Amer- 
ican trade policy. If memory serves me 
correctly, the distinguished committee 
chairman even invited the Ambassador 
to keep us informed if other agencies 
trespassed on his turf. 


Yet, today, as the administration grap- 
ples with its first real test of trade, that 
turf has been trampled. The issue has 
been shunted over to the Secretary of 
State, who has actually negotiated the 
matter with the Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister whose own mandate is less than 
crystal clear. I was pleased to see that 
all parties professed their abiding at- 
tachment to the principles of free trade. 

Mr. President, the fact that USTR has 
been preempted in trade policy is bad 
enough; perhaps it is something we 
should look into during our subcommit- 
tee hearings next week. But the fact that 
the auto imrort question has been turned 
over to the tender mercies of the State 
Department, where it will presumably be 
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handled gently and diplomatically, is 
truly incredible. 

The trade policy of this country has 
been distorted by shopworn foreign policy 
considerations for too long. We have 
negotiated to win temporary friends or 
good will, not to demand equal access to 
vita: wor.d markets. We have negotiated 
fishing agreements in which we have 
given away twice as many fish as we 
had—all in the interests of good will. We 
have used our markets as the carrot 
in negotiations, but we have consistently 
been reluctant to use a stick. If we came 
out on the short end of an economic 
negotiation, that was all right as long as 
some overriding foreign policy interest 
was served. 

Mr. President, this country has been 
running a balance-of-trade deficit on the 
order of $30 billion a year for the past 
3 years. We can no longer afford to make 
trade policy secondary to foreign policy; 
we cannot afford to have diplomats 
negotiating with tough, pragmatic 
traders. When we go into a negotiation 
on trade, the economic interests of Amer- 
ica must be paramount. 

Mr. President, I can recall in the past 
when we had commercial attachés in our 
embassies abroad and they were at the 
lowest end of the pecking order. If you 
wanted to advance in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, you sure did not take that job, be- 
cause we did not have the kind of em- 
phasis on trade that we ought to have. 
When American businessmen went 
abroad and stopped by the Embassy, they 
were treated as some kind of a bother. 
We have just not had a dedication to 
building exports for our country. 

That is why we established a USTR 
with the authority—indeed the man- 
date—to go out and negotiate tough, 
hard-nosed agreements that meet the 
standard of our economic interests. 

The last thing we need is to have the 
USTR subsumed by the State Depart- 
ment. That is a formula for trade dis- 
aster; it is contrary to everything we 
have been trying to do for years in the 
Finance Committee. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that I have high regard and respect for 
both Secretary Haig and Ambassador 
Brock. I wish both of them well. But I 
also believe they have separate jobs to 
do, and I would like to see some firm in- 
dication that USTR will continue to play 
the primary role in trade policy. 

It may well be that Ambassador Brock 
has received some assurances in this re- 
gard, and if that is the case I welcome 
them. But the fact remains that, for at 
least a brief period last week, the Secre- 
tary of State was conducting trade nego- 
pera with the Japanese Foreign Min- 

A 

The Finance Committee has gone out 
of its way to establish that the authority 
to conduct trade negotiations is vested 
with USTR, and it is not at all clear to 
me how Secretary Ha‘g’s new prom- 
inence in this issue can be reconciled 
with the ro'e that should rightfully be 
filled by Ambassador Brock. 

These questions are important, Mr. 
President, and they will remain im- 
portant until they are answered fully. 
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The need for clarity and consistency is 
as apparent in the area of trade as in 
other, more traditional aspects of foreign 
policy. To the extent USTR is cut out of 
the process, that clarity and consistency 
is lacking now and for the future. 

Mr. President, I emphasize again that 
I have the highest respect for both of 
these gentlemen, but they ought both to 
stay in their respective fields. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I fully agree 
with what the Senator has said. I think 
he made it very clear that the Finance 
Committee has tried in the past and will 
in the future try to protect this turf very 
carefully—not because it is the domain 
of the Finance Comm ttee but because of 
our intense interest in trade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
now indicates that we have reached the 
time of 2:30 set for another matter. 

Mr. DOLE. May I ask unanimous con- 
sent for another minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Texas for making his 
statement at this time. It is a critical 
time. We shall be having Ambassador 
Brock before the committee. We have 
had outstanding STR’s in the past with 
Ambassador Askew, Ambassador Strauss, 
Ambassador Dent, Ambassador Walker, 
and others. We want that to continue in 
this administration under the leadership 
of Ambassador Bill Brock, who is highly 
qualified. He has the confidence of the 
Congress. He has the confidence of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and we 
want to work with him in the interest of 
trade that is in the best interest of this 
country. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance for his reassurance on 
that point, and am delighted that we 
shall have Ambassador Brock back be- 
fore the committee. 


THE SITUATION IN POLAND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of a resolu- 
tion to be introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the sense 
of the Senate resolution on Poland which 
I submit now is particularly timely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 103) relating to the 
Situation in Poland. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the sense 
of the Senate resolution on Poland that 
I will introduce now is particularly 
timely. 

Through these long months since last 
August, we have all watched Poland 
struggle to develop a mutually respon- 
sive relationship between the Polish 
people and their Government. We have 
been impressed by the restraint shown 
by both workers and Government, as 
both sides have negotiated compromises 
to a series of economic and political is- 
sues. 

A week ago, that pattern was broken 
by an incident of police brutality in 
breaking up a workers’ meeting. Work- 
ers and authorities are now negotiating 
for a satisfactory resolution to the ten- 
sions inflamed by this incident. At this 
juncture, a satisfactory outcome is far 
from assured. There is reason to be con- 
cerned that Polish authorities may be 
considering the use of force in dealing 
with continuing differences with the 
workers. East Germany has officially an- 
nounced the extension of Warsaw Pact 
maneuvers in the area of the last sev- 
eral days. 

It is thus appropriate that we in the 
Senate go on record at this crossroads 
in reaffirmation of Poland’s right and 
ability to settle its problems, both peace- 
fully, without authorized internal force, 
and on its own, without outside inter- 
ference. The United States could not be 
indifferent to either development. 

Either development would, in the first 
instance, destroy American incentives 
to work with other nations to ease Po- 
land's severe economic difficulties. Be- 
yond that, either development would 
have grave consequences for the entirety 
of East-West relations. 

Mr. President, I shall offer the fol- 
lowing resolution relating to the situa- 
tion in Poland. I offer it on behalf of 
myself and Senators BAKER, GOLDWATER, 
HELMS, Levin, DIXON, ZoRINSKy, Dopp, 
Tower, GLENN, HOLLINGS, MOYNIHAN, 
DURENBERGER, MURKOWSKI, PELL, KEN- 
NEDY, STENNIS, NUNN, DENTON, BOSCH- 
WITZ, DOMENICI, and METZENBAUM. 

It will be kept at the desk so that 
others who may wish to cosponsor this 
resolution may do so. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

S. Res. 103 

Whereas the Polish peovle are showing 
responsibility in their attempt to evolve a 
mutually more responsive relationship be- 
tween workers and government; 

Whereas the Polish people have resvected 
their national institutions and Poland's in- 
ternational relationships and commitments; 


Be it resolved, that it is the sense of the 
U.S. Senate that: 

(1) Poland's rroblems can and should be 
solved by the Polish people themselves; 

(2) any outside intervention in Poland 
wovld be in violation of existing interna- 
tional law and solemn commitments, in- 
cluding the United Nations Charter and the 
Helsinki Final Act; 

(3) officially sanctioned internal use of 
force in Poland would violate the spirit of 
cooperative negotiation of differences that 
has prevailed; 

(4) the United States could not be in- 
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different to either development, which 
could have grave consequences for the en- 
tirety of East-West relations; 

(o) the Unwed States Senate supports 
the Presiuent in efforts to work with other 
nations to ease Poland's economic difficul- 
ties, providing that repression or foreign 
intervention do not occur. 


Mr. President, many times, through 
miscalculation, it is possible for a nation 
to take an action without fully appre- 
ciating the consequences of such action. 
In this case, there is no reason that the 
consequences that would flow from any 
outside use of force in Poland should not 
be well-known. 

I had the privilege last November of 
discussing this issue directly with Presi- 
dent Brezhnev, with Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, with Defense Minister Ustinov, 
and with every member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the Kremlin. The dis- 
cussion was an impassionate, straight- 
forward statement of the consequences 
that I felt would follow if there was such 
use of force. 

In the case of Poland, the United 
States is taking a position, I believe, that 
is held widely throughout the world. Cer- 
tainly, if Afghanistan, on the borders of 
the Soviet Union, could bring a UN reso- 
lution of 111 votes to 22 calling for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, which is an 
overwhelming world response of the 
world, I believe there would be even 
stronger feelings about the use of force 
in Poland. 

One Western leader has said that it 
would change the face of the globe. Cer- 
tainly, in this regard, the Soviet Union 
has been fully advised by the Secretary 
of State, in direct communication with 
Moscow, and then by the statement 
made yesterday by the President, after a 
meeting of the National Security Council. 

Nothing we are saying or doing is pro- 
vocative. We simply are stating the facts 
of life. If we are to move toward a more 
stable and sensible world, the use of 
force in a highly emotional situation 
such as this could only be looked upon 
as an act that would not be in the inter- 
ests of world peace and would be con- 
trary to the professions made for a 
peaceful world by President Brezhney at 
the 26th Congress. 

Therefore, I feel that this sense of the 
Senate expression is a calm, reasoned, 
carefully worded document that states 
exactly how we feel and how we stand, 
and I trust that it will have the unani- 
mous apvroval and suprort of my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Senate. 

I am haopy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Percy). for this resolution. I 
believe it is one that the Senate should 
consider. It is a fine resolution. I just 
have a question I should like to put to 
the distinguished author of the resolu- 
tion, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PERCY. I will be hapvy to respond. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It is in re- 
gard to section 5: 
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The United States Senate supports the 
President in enorts to work wiih other 
nations to ease Poland's economic difficulties. 


It goes on to Say, 


Providing that repression or 
intervention do not occur. 


My question is this: I assume that this 
does not in any way commit the U.S. Sen- 
ate to an economic aid program or some- 
thing of a similar nature. There are 
many ways the United States could help 
Poland economically—work with her on 
trade matters and many different ways— 
but I assume it does not commit the Sen- 
ate to a new foreign assistance program 
in regard to Poland. 

Mr. PERCY. No; there is no commit- 
ment of any kind. It is just a recognit.on 
of the fact that the private sector—pri- 
vate banks in the United States as well 
as Public Law 480 funds, Commodity 
Credit Corporation—have extended cred- 
its to Poland. Of six nations in the West- 
ern World that have extended such 
credits, credits extended by the United 
States are in lesser amounts than any of 
the other five. But it now appears obvious 
that, whereas servicing the debts was 
possible last year, it may well not be 
possible as they become due and payable 
this year. 

Therefore, the question would be this: 
What do the banks do? What do we do? 
What do cther nations do about that? 

The resolution language you refer to 
is just simply a recognition that the 
bankers and the governments are con- 
ferring about what can be done—prob- 
ably rescheduling payment dates and 
terms so that the loans are not in de- 
fault. Their activities undoubtedly would 
cease if there were a use of force. 

This does not commit us in any way. 
We could confer, and finally decide not 
to extend the time but to press for pay- 
ment. The judgment of the Senator from 
Illinois is that it would be the better part 
of prudence to work with them on realis- 
tic repayment terms as long as condi- 
tions in Poland are tolerable. But if the 
use of force intervened, the effort and 
desire of nations and private banks to 
work with a government, to find a way 
to resolve these problems, would be 
undercut. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia agrees thoroughly 
with the able Senator from Illinois. 

I felt confident that the resolution did 
not mean that the Senate was going on 
record as saying that, at some future 
time, we might take over the indebted- 
ness to the banks or pay off the in- 
debtedness to the banks. That is not the 
intent of the resolution. 

Mr. PERCY. No such indication. 

All it says is that the ongoing nego- 
tiations probably would be interrupted if 
there were a use of force. But there is no 
commitment as to what the outcome of 
those negotiations eventually would be. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
and I commend him on the resolution. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


foreign 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to cali the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
pending resolution of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
senior Senator from Illinois. 

I think it is a good resolution. It is 
sensible, it is rational, and I hope it will 
be noted and observed by the Soviets and 
by thinking people everywhere. 

To my mind, the Polish people have 
the situation really in their own grasp. 
They recognize, I believe, that there are 
three conditions, any one of which would 
induce Soviet intervention. 

The first is withdrawal from the War- 
saw Pact. The second is the elimination 
from power of the Communist Party. 
The third is a complete breakdown of 
law and order. 

In Hungary you found an attempted 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact; in 
Czechoslovakia you found the party be- 
ing taken over. The consequences of 
both are history. To date, none of these 
three conditions has occurred in Poland. 
But the danger is clear. My hope and 
prayer is that the Polish people will 
guide events so as to avoid Soviet 
intervention. 

We must note the role of the Catholic 
Church, which has inspired the reform 
movement but which is also urging the 
Polish people to exercise restraint. 
Church leaders, who are demonstrating 
an admirable combination of idealism 
and pragmatism, know what the fate of 
their communicants would be under any 
of the three conditions I stated. 

This resolution underscores the posi- 
tion of the United States, shows that we 
will not sit idly by, shows that the cost 
to the Soviet Union of intervention would 
be substantial. I hope this resolution will 
be passed. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. PERCY. The Senator from Illinois 
yields 3 minutes or such time as the 
Senator from Maryland desires. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois. I want to 
commend him for having introduced 
this resolution, and for introducing it 
in the form in which he has. 


I think it is an act of leadership; I 
would particularly note the positive 
tone of the resolution. It is not a 
threatening resolution. It is positive 
in word and intent. 


It points to the value, of a peaceful 
resolution of the problems with which 
Poland is confronted at this time. This 
is an extremely important element, in 
the way in which we approach the po- 
tentially grim fate that could possibly 
lie ahead for Poland. 

The world has been concerned for 
many months with events in Poland 
and, unhappily, in the past few days 
there has been a note of even greater 
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concern reflected in the media of the 
entire world. So it is appropriate and 
timely that the Senate express itself, 
and I think the Senator from Illinois 
has captured the proper spirit in his 
resolution. 

The alternative hardly needs to be 
spelled out because history is so tragi- 
cally clear about what could happen to 
the Polish people. 

It is now almost two centuries since 
Catherine the Great, the Empress of 
Russia, put a puppet king on the throne 
of Poland. That action was followed by 
several partitions, and finally by the 
complete suppression of the Polish 
state. 

The alternative, of course, is the one 
which the Senator from Illinois has em- 
bodied in his resolution. By avoiding any 
kind of political threat, by resolving the 
economic, social, and political difficul- 
ties that are confronting the Polish peo- 
ple today, there can be a positive resolu- 
tion to the problems of Poland. It seems 
to me that that is the approach we 
should be taking at this time. It is an 
approach I completely support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank my distinguished colleague for 
his thoughtful comments. He is a valued 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He gave up a post 
on the Appropriations Committee to 
serve on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. He serves as our distinguished 
chairman on the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Economic Affairs, and I think 
he is rendering a great service to the 
United States as well as to the people of 
Maryland. It is his kind of support for 
resolutions of this kind that affect the 
peace of the world. That is why we are 
happy to have him as a member of that 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my appreciation, and I think 
of those of us on this side of the aisle, 
for the initiative of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in bringing this matter 
forward. 

I was initially concerned that an early 
draft of the resolution did not appear 
to take as firm a view in this matter 
as the President did in his statement 
yesterday. 

But the resolution which the distin- 
guished chairman has introduced does 
use almost identical language to that of 
the President’s with respect to the deep 
concern we would have with any unto- 
ward developments there, and the grave 
effect that this would have on the whole 
course of East-West relations. Therefore, 
I have asked unanimous consent that I 
be added as one of the cosponsors of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? The distinguished ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senator PELL, has asked also 
to be named as a cosponsor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Then I would add 
only the gentlest critique, Mr. President, 
to say that the opening language of the 
resolution which says: 

Whereas, the Polish people are showing 
commendable restraint and responsibility in 
their attempt to evolve a mutually more 
responsive relationship between workers 
and government. 


I would simply like to say that, in the 
view of the Senator from New York, it is 
not for us to tell the Polish workers to be 
restrained. Their cause is just. It is the 
Soviet Union that should be restrained, 
and their cause is unjust. 

Unfortunately, the Polish people do not 
have their fate in their own hands. But 
faced with a totalitarian government im- 
posed by Soviet bayonets and surrounded 
by Soviet forces, the constraints on their 
behavior are clear, but they are imposed 
upon them. They are not internal, they 
are not free choices, and it is not for us 
to commend them for restraint any more 
than it is to congratulate them for being 
surrounded by Soviet arms. 

I only wished to make that small point. 
I would have wished the resolution men- 
tioned the Solidarity Organization. In 
the history of totalitarianism there has 
never been such an event and I wonder 
if it were not—Mr. President, I am again 
informed that the resolution which I was 
reading had been amended, and the 
words “commendable restraint” are not 
there. I think it was commendable exci- 
sion, and it shows that the chairman, as 
you would expect, is very close in his 
sense of what this Chamber thinks and 
feels, and that is why we admire him so 
and appreciate his initiatives in this case. 

I would only once again say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in conclusion that the emergence 
of a nonviolent, effective, disciplined la- 
bor movement in Poland is the most ex- 
traordinary event in the history of 
totalitarianism, and it is one which this 
body will watch with the closest atten- 
tion and the highest of hopes and the 
deepest of anxieties. 

I thank the Chair. Once again may I 
thank the chairman who has shown his 
sense of what this Chamber would feel 
in such matters and anticipated our 
every more, our every excision. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague. The same 
thought occurred to the author of the 
resolution. It could be interpreted sev- 
eral ways, so it seems best to leave those 
words out. 


I thank my distinguished colleague, 
and I appreciate very much indeed his 
cosponsorship. 

As a former Ambassador to the United 
Nations in dealing with a tremendous 
number of issues, he knows that a miscal- 
culation, the possibility of miscalculation. 
must be removed. We are not strident. We 
are simply trying to be in the position of 
laying it on the line. 

I have always felt in dealing with the 
Soviet Union that they appreciate it 
when we are straightforward, when they 
know where we stand, when we do not 
equivocate. It is easier for them in a sense 
to be able to take account, in all of the 
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actions they take, a full assessment of 
what the consequences would be. 

I do not think that situation existed be- 
fore Afghanistan. There was a good deal 
of uncertainty as to what the world’s 
reaction would have been, and after the 
fact of the invasion certainly the world’s 
reaction was very strong indeed. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the chairman allow me to simply observe 
that every major disaster in Europe this 
century has come about because the ag- 
gressive authoritarian or totalitarian 
government may have miscalculated the 
response of the democracies. The chair- 
man is not more correct, and we are in- 
debted to him. 

Mr. PERCY. In this case there can be 
no possibility of miscalculation. 

I am glad to yield to my distinguished 
friend from Ohio, who has cosponored 
this resolution. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for yielding to 
me at this time. 

Mr. President, I support this resolu- 
tion and its timely adoption by the 
Senate. The increased level of friction 
between the Polish workers and the Pol- 
ish Government in recent davs at the 
same time that increased numbers of 
Soviet/Warsaw Pact troops are in Po- 
land conducting extended exercises raises 
anew the specter of outside intervention 
in Poland’s internal affairs aimed at put- 
ting down the workers movement and 
undoing the political and economic gains 
they have united to seek so far. One does 
not need to explain or reiterate the seri- 
ousness with which the United States 
would view such a development. Of equal 
concern would be a decision by Polish 
authorities to abandon attempts to 
peacefully negotiate their differences 
with the workers and resort to the use 
of their own security forces to impose 
their will. 

I would like to add one comment on 
the auestion of debt rescheduling. 

The United States and other Western 
governments have indicated a willing- 
ness to seek an accommodation with 
Poland on the issue. And I was very 
pleased to hear that the administration 
intends to consult with the Soviet Union 
on this question. I am most interested in 
assuring that the Soviets are equally 
involved in this effort to avoid any pos- 
sibility that the Poles would continue to 
repay the Soviet at original rates while 
deferrine payments on debts to the West. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I would 
like to remind the Senator from Ohio 
that the Senate was supposed to vote on 
this resolution at 3 o'clock. It is now 
3 o'clock. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, if I could 
have 1 additional minute. 

We do not want to find ourselves and 
our allies in the position of helping out 
a Communist nation and find they are 
using our help to pay off the Soviets. So 
I hope that is a caveat for anv additional 
help we are giving in this regard. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President. it is the 
understanding of the Senator from Illi- 
nois that the majority leader would like 
to speak for a minute or two on this reso- 
lution. I, therefore, suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll to ascertain the pres- 
ence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEP- 
SEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
© Mr. METZENBAIM. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in in- 
troducing this expression of support for 
the brave people of Poland. 

The word “gallant” has often been used 
to describe the Poles. And today, they 
are once again showing the world what 
it means to stand tall, brave, and reso- 
lute in the face of overwhelming force. 

The working people of Poland are not 
making extravagant demands upon the 
Communist state. 

They have demanded the basic human 
right of working people everywhere to 
organize themselves and to elect their 
own spokesmen to negotiate their griev- 
ances and aspirations. 

Working people in our own country 
fought hard to win that right. In some 
places, even in this country, the fight goes 
on today. 

But in the so-called workers states in 
the Soviet sphere, the idea of a free union 
is heresy. How, after all, can there be a 
free union when the state defines itself 
as the representative of the working 
people? 

Those claims of the state, whether in 
Poland, the Soviet Union or the other 
countries of Eastern Europe, are a trav- 
esty. They serve only to perpetuate the 
power and prerogatives of a narrow, 
deeply entrenched and truly reactionary 
party elite. 

It is the Poles who have exposed this 
fraudulent system for what it is. 

And it is the Poles whose proud de- 
fiance tempts the Soviets to do by force 
what they cannot accomplish by persua- 
sion or example. 

Mr. President, the Polish people do 
not threaten the mighty Soviet Union. 

Nobody in Poland has tried to elimi- 
nate the Communist government. The 
Poles know the realities of military power 
in their part of the world. 

Nobody has suggested that Poland 
withdraw from the Warsaw Pact or aline 
itself with the West. Again, the Poles 
know they do not have that choice today. 

Nobody in Poland has suggested that 
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free unions or the free expression of 
religious faith and national identity be 
extended to other Communist countries. 
It is the Soviets and their henchmen in 
countries like East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia who fear that the contagion of 
freedom will spread. 

Mr. President, the Soviets in recent 
months have loudly protested their 
peaceful intentions. 

They have asked for a summit confer- 
ence, spoken of new initiatives in arms 
control and East-West trade. 

In Poland, we will have a test of their 
sincerity. And we will see whether the 
Soviets can live with the inevitable re- 
assertion of nationhood by the Poles and 
by the other ancient peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. President, the message of this reso- 
lution is simple. 

To the people of Poland, it says, “We 
admire you, we support you, and we stand 
with you in your brave struggle to secure 
your fundamental human rights.” 

To the Government of Poland, it says 
that we are prepared to lend a sympa- 
thetic ear to proposals to ease Poland’s 
economic difficulties. 

And to the Soviet Union, it says that if 
you want better relations with this coun- 
try, if you want trade, if you want grain, 
if you want arms talks, and if you want 
to avoid a harsh, tough, long-range con- 
frontation with this Nation that will cost 
you dearly—then keep your hands off 
Poland. 

Let us hope, Mr. President, that the 
Soviets get this message. 

And let us do everything we can to help 
the people of Poland find Polish solutions 
to their own problems.® 

PEACE AND JUSIICE IN POLAND 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the chairman (Mr. Percy) and 
wish to cosponsor this resolution on 
Poland. 

The Polish people have undertaken an 
important course in opening up their 
society and increasing the freedoms of 
workers, peasants, and students. 

In recent days the dangers of confron- 
tation have increased in Poland. I share 
the concern expressed here today about 
efforts of local authorities to repress the 
historic movement toward trade union 
and other freedoms. 

It is very important for the people and 
Government of Poland to resolve their 
own problems without any outside inter- 
ference. I welcome and support their ef- 
forts to this end, as I do the essential 
mediating role played by the church. 

The United States, our allies, and 
friends must make clear our support for 
Polish solutions to Polish problems, our 
strong opposition to military interven- 
tion, and our readiness to help Poland 
resolve the acute economic problems that 
it faces. 

So I support this resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I hope this body will pass it by 
a decisive vote so as to send a clear signal 
to the world as to where America stands 
on this issue. 
© Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
would like to join with my colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, in 
asking for immediate consideration of 
the resolution on Poland. 
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Since the strike at the Lenin shipyard 
in Gdansk last summer, most Americans 
have been watching the unfolding drama 
in Poland with bated breath. We are all 
aware of the courage demonstrated by 
the Polish people in their pursuit for a 
voice in domestic economic decisions. 
And we are aware, too, of the imminent 
threat to the people and Government of 
the country posed by the Soviet and East- 
ern European military presence in the 
area. 

The events of the last 8 months are 
especially poignant for the 10 million 
Polish Americans who have emigrated or 
whose ancestors have emigrated to the 
United States for political or economic 
reasons. A military invasion of Poland 
by the Warsaw Pact forces most cer- 
tainly will invoke outrage—the magni- 
tude of which has never been heard in 
Moscow—from all of us but especially 
the Polish community in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am also concerned 
that Polish authorities may be tempted 
to use force and repressive measures 
rather than negotiation to solve the dif- 
ferences between the authorities and the 
labor unions. The leaders of the Soli- 
darity Movement and the Polish people 
as well as the Government authorities 
are to be commended for the restraint 
they have exhibited the past few months. 
It is my fervent hope that this spirit of 
cooperation will continue. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon) and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrin1) would each vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 96, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 48 Leg.] 


Hollings 
Rnddleston 


Dementct 
Durenberger 
Eacleton 
East 
Evon 
Ford 
Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
. Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
r] ms 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
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Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pel 

Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 


Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Walop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wiiliams 
Zorinsky 


Riegle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 


NOT VOTING—4 
DeConcini Inouye 


Cannon 
Cochran 


So the resolution (S. Res. 103) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 103), with its 
preamble, was agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 103 

Whereas the Polish people are showing 
responsibility in their attempt to evolve a 
mutually more responsive relationship be- 
tween workers and government; and 

Whereas the Polish people have respected 
their national institutions and Poland's in- 
ternational relationships and commitments: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the U.S. 


Senate that: 

(1) Poland’s problems can and should be 
solved by the Polish people themselves; 

(2) Any outside intervention in Poland 
would be in violation of existing internation- 
al law and solemn commitments, including 
the United Nations Charter and the Helsinki 
Final Act; 

(3) Officially sanctioned internal use of 
force in Poland would violate the spirit of 
cooperative negotiation of differences that 
has prevailed; 

(4) The United States could not be in- 
different to either development, and could 
have grave consequences for the entirety of 
East-West relations; and 

(5) The United States Senate supports the 
President in efforts to work with other na- 
tions to ease Poland's economic difficulties, 
providing that repression or foreign inter- 
vention do not occur. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the cuormm call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection , it is so ordered. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will resume consideration of the 
pending measure. 

The Senate continued with considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa mey proceed. 

Since we are back on the resolution, 
the Chair advises the Senator that it 
is necessary for Senators to yield time. 
Who yields time to the Senator from 


Iowa? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield as much time as the Senator needs 
off the resolution. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, it 
would be shortsighted not to consider 
the effect of budget cuts on the Internal 


Revenue Service. The IRS is one of the 
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few “profitable” agencies within our 
vast bureaucracy. Five years ago in 1976, 
it spent 56 cents to collect $100 of rev- 
enue; in 1980 it spent 44 cents to collect 
the same $100 of revenue. Last year the 
IRS received 547 mill.on informational 
documents from the American public. 
The Service collected $519.4 billion in 
gross receipts—an increase of over 12.8 
percent from 1979. 

The overall Reagan budget cut pro- 
posals for administrative personnel in- 
clude a $23 million budget reduction for 
the IRS this year, moving up to a $84 
m llion reduction in 1982 culminating in 
a $414 million cut by 1986. Even without 
these major personnel cuts, the IRS is 
able to examine fewer and fewer returns. 
Last year 1.9 million returns were ex- 
amined in district offices, a decrease of 
89,000 from the previous year. Last year 
revenue agents examined 9 percent fewer 
returns at taxpayer residences or places 
of business than in 1979. 

With the growing concern on the part 
of the administration and the Congress 
about the billions of dollars of lost rev- 
enue from unreported income and de- 
linquent accounts, I would submit that 
any personnel cuts should be carefully 
considered to be sure any bureaucratic 
fat is carefully pared. A meat-axe solu- 
tion to the problem of adequate tax en- 
forcement funding would be very inap- 
propriate if we are truly serious about 
making revenues meet expenditures. As 
a member of both the Finance and 
Budget Committees, this is a problem 
which greatly concerns me. 

Every Member of this body has made 
painful choices about budget cuts affect- 
ing his or her State. To permit revenues 
to diminish because we have overlooked 
the possible impact of budget cuts on 
revenue collection would be a tragic mis- 
take. Such an act would be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

The success of our system of revenue 
collection rests on voluntary compliance. 
The payment of taxes is each citizen’s 
responsibility. It is their contribution to 
the function of our Government. While 
it is my firm conviction that taxes are 
too high and that they are a great bur- 
den to middle-income taxpayers, such 
grievances should be addressed at the 
ballot box and not by open revolt. 

According to the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Department of Justice, 
grand jury proceedings are underway to 
indict a group of “ringleaders” who are 
counseling individuals to claim an in- 
accurate number of exemptions or estab- 
lish themselves as a “minister” or a “re- 
ligion” to claim a better tax status as a 
charitable organization. Even after some 
of these individuals are convicted, they 
persist in counseling a larger number of 
law-abiding citizens that this sort of tax 
avoidance is permissible and will go un- 
redressed by the IRS. Obviously, this 
trend is making serious inroads into the 
basis of our revenue collection system— 
voluntary compliance. 

Although the IRS has uniform proce- 
dures for detecting and examining illegal 
tax protester documents and activities, 
case statistics show that the number of 
illegal protests is increasing. Tax avoid- 
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the payment of tax: Family trusts, for- 
mat.on of “churcnes,” uiing mank re- 
turns, and claiming excessive allowances 
or exemptions on W-4 forms. ‘io attack 
the problem of W-4 abuse—claiming an 
excessive number of exemptions or al- 
lowances—new employment tax regula- 
tions were promulgated in March 1980 
to require an employer to report certain 
W-4 forms to the IRS. The IRS is pur- 
suing those individuals who file ques- 
tionable W-4 forms if they fail to file 
income tax returns for that taxable year. 

In the face of continuing abuse, new 
temporary employment regulations were 
issued on March 19, 1981. To screen the 
W-4's and cross-check them with annual 
income tax returns will take 865 staff- 
years in fiscal year 1982 according to the 
IRS. This figure assumes no widespread 
increase in the tax protest movement— 
an sssumption which is now open to 
question. 

Another major aim of the Reagan eco- 
nomic plan is to collect all debts owed 
to the U.S, Treasury. In keeping with 
this goal, 75 percent of the IRS's coller- 
tion program for fiscal year 1982 will be 
devoted to collecting delinquent ac- 
counts. Despite this increased effort ty 
the IRS, the inventory of delinquent ac- 
counts is projected to grow. The IRS 
estimates that by the end of fiscal year 
1982, 2.1 million accounts will still be 
unpaid. How much money will the Treas 
ury lose on these delinquent accounts? 
$6.3 billion. 

New filing requirements under the 
windfall profit bill will sap more time, 
resources, and money in administrative 
and processing costs from the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

I have been one of the severest critics 
of the IRS for promulgating regulations 
in contravention of congressional intent 
and pursuing numerous policy goals out- 
side of their responsibilities as revenue 
collection agents. Nevertheless, I urge the 
authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees in both Houses to look closely at 
personnel and budgetary cutbacks for 
this agency. Our system of voluntary 
compliance is being seriously under- 
mined by a growing public perception 
that the IRS audits or examines a 
shrinking number of taxpayers and that 
pockets of taxpayers in open revolt will 
not be disciplined. 

As the demanas on the Service to catch 
a growing number of tax revolters and 
nonfilers, to collect a backlog of delin- 
quent accounts and to process an in- 
creasing number of informational docu- 
ments are growing, their personnel and 
budgetary allocations are shrinking. 
Without an effective program of revenue 
collection, the Reagan economic package 
will flounder. 

Burdensome taxes invite this sort of 
tax avoidance behavior. When the Rea- 
gan tax package is enacted and tax rates 
are reduced, the incentive to defy the law 
should decrease. 

Without oppressively high rates of tax- 
ation, many risky and elaborate tax shel- 
ters that are channeling millions of dol- 
lars into unproductive economic activity 
will lose their appeal. This will simplify 
the administration of the tax law for the 


ers use a variety of mechanisms to avoid IRS and equalize everyone’s tax burden. 
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Until the time this package can be en- 
acted, no individuals should enjoy a great 
economic benefit by virtue of their law- 
less acts. 

The Reagan program for economic re- 
form requires a stable revenue base for 
planning purposes, this can only be 
achieved by a reliable and efficient reve- 
nue collection agency. I urge all of the 
authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees to look closely at any cutbacks in the 
Internal Revenue Service’s budget and 
not compromise these important goals of 
the new administration by hasty or ill- 
conceived acts. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
and suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time does the Senator suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
be recognized to lay down the next 
amendment; that there be a time limita- 
tion on the amendment of 10 minutes to 
be equally divided; and following on 
after the disposition of that amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee, that the 
Senate turn to the consideration of an 
amendment by the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. RrecLe) dealing with social 
security benefits; and that 1 hour of de- 
bate be reserved on the Riegle amend- 
ment on Monday, beginning at 10 o’clock, 
and ending at 11 o'clock, and that a vote 
on the Riegle amendment occur at 11 
o’clock Monday next. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Reserving the 
right to object, will the majority leader 
change his request to provide that de- 
bate, that final debate, on the Riegle 
amendment end at 11 o’clock and that 
any votes ordered prior to 1:30 occur 
beginning at 1:30? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I will. 

Mr. President, I amend the request so 
that anv votes ordered on the Riegle 
amendment occur—Mr. President, I 
withdraw that portion of the request 
dealing with the time to vote on the 
Riegle amendment. I will have a request 
in that respect shortly, and I assure the 
minority leader that it will not be before 
1:30. 

I renew my request in respect of the 
other aspect of the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the majority leader. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 25 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Tho Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER), 
for himself and others, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 25. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with ‘$52,825,000,- 
000” in line 17 strike out through “$47,694,- 
000,000” in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following “$52,644,000,000, and outlays 
by $36,745,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and 
to reduce budget authority by $58,977,000,000 
and outlays by 647.444, 000,000.“ 

On page 4, beginning with “83,243,000,000" 
in line 7, strike out through 83.961.000, 0000 
in line 10 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘$3,062,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $3,000,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982; and $3,760,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $3,711,000,000 in fiscal outlays 
for fiscal year 1984.”. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to offer an amendment to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 9 which would 
restore an additional $200 million to the 
school lunch program in 1982 and an 
additional $250 million to the school 
lunch program in 1983. 

This is a modest amendment to add 
back moneys to the school lunch pro- 
gram since Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 9—as passed by the Senate Budget 
Committee—assumes reductions of near- 
ly $3.2 billion in the school lunch pro- 
gram in 1982 and 1983. 

I offer this amendment since I believe 
it travels a middle road between reducing 
the budget as the President requested, 
but offering some relief to the school 
lunch program on which some 27 mil- 
lion children now depend. 

We have had a wide variety of esti- 
mates of how the President’s cuts will 
affect the school lunch program. 

The Congressional Budget Office sug- 
gests that about 5 percent of the Nation’s 
schools may leave the school lunch pro- 
gram. The American School Food Serv- 
ice Association, on the other hand, had 
indicated in a letter to me that the 
overall provosed cuts may cause the price 
of a school lunch to double and in some 
cases to triple. 

Consequently, as many as 35,000 
schools may cease participation in the 
program, forcing as many as 10 million 
schoo! children from the school lunch 
program—more than a third of the chil- 
dren now in the program. And among 
these 10 million schoolchildren will be 
3 to 4 million needy children who now 
receive free or reduced price lunches. 

Mr. President, the Tennessee School 
Food Service Association did an analysis 
of what the impact of these increased 
school lunch prices would be. The ques- 
tion asked in 29 counties of 71,737 re- 
spondents was this: What would you do 
if school lunches went up to $1.25 for a 
full-priced lunch or 69 cents to 70 cents 
for reduced price lunches? 


Of those 71,000 who were polled, over 
48,000 or 68 percent said they would go 
the route of bringing a bag lunch to 
school; 8,928 or 12 percent said they 
would go ahead and pay the additional 
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price; 8 percent said they would apply 
for reduced lunches; 12 percent of 8,442 
said they would take another approach, 
8 saying there would be no lunches 
a N 

So what we have, Mr. President, is a 
situatlon in which, if the school lunch 
program is out as drastically as it was cut 
in this budget resolution, I feel we are 
going to see in many school districts the 
extinction of the hot lunch program and 
the absence of hot lunches in many of 
the rurai schoois altogether. 

In that regard, Mr. President, I have 
received numerous telegrams and let- 
ters from food service administrators 
throughout my State that these school 
lunch cuts would have a devastating ef- 
fect on the operation of their school 
lunch programs. 

Now, I fully understand that we have 
to make significant budget cuts this 
year, and in 1982 and 1983. That is 
why the Senate Budget Committee, in its 
recommendations for 1982 and 1983, cut 
the overall budget by a considerably 
greater amount—some $4.8 billion more 
than contemplated by the President. 

But even on our Budget Committee, 
there was considerable sentiment for 
lower'ng the amount of cutbacks for the 
school lunch program. It was only by a 
vote of 10 to 9 that my amendment to 
restore some 8400 million to the school 
lunch program failed in the committee. 

So, Mr. President, there is no unanim- 
ity in this body that we should make 
these deep cuts in the school lunch pro- 
gram. The cuts will still be substantial 
even with the passage of my amendment. 

But let us not cut to the bone on the 
school lunch program or we will find 
school lunch programs going out of exist- 
ence all over the country, and all chil- 
dren—poor, middle, and upper income— 
may be without a hot school lunch pro- 
gram, and this is a development that we 
cannot afford today. 

Now, Mr. President, what this amend- 
ment does is relatively simple. It mod- 
erates the cuts in the school lunch pro- 
gram. It in no way undercuts the ability 
of the Senate Agricultural Committee to 
modify the school lunch program to take 
out unessential elements in the school 
lunch program. It simply permits the 
Senate to go on record in its instruction 
to the Agricultural Committee by saying 
“keep the funding cuts for the school 
lunch program within reason.” 

Let us be mindful of the fact that if 
the school lunch program is cut too 
deeply, then we may be needlessly and 
wantonly destroying the overall school 
lunch program—something that I do not 
believe that any one in this Chamber 
wishes to do. 

It is in that spirit that I offer this 
amendment which I also offered in the 
Senate Budget Committee. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to say that 
Senators EaGLETON, Exon, Forp, LEAHY, 
MITCHELL, RIEGLE, LONG, MOYNIHAN, 
Levin, and BrapLey have joined in as 
cosponsors. 

Mr. President. I ask to yield 30 seconds 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

SCHOOL LUNCH FUNDING 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, every 
parent with a school-aged child today is 
familiar with the school lunch program 
and with the ever-present dilemma for 
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children and their parents created by 
having a choice: To pack a brown-bag 
lunch or to eat the hot school lunch on 
the day in question. This is not a choice 
most of us had as children; we were 
brown baggers. And for some today, 
those low-income families, it is still not 
a choice—the school lunch provided free 
or at a reduced price to children from 
lower income families means good nu- 
tritious meals which the home would be 
financially hard pressed to replicate. 

At present, the Federal Government 
provides subsidies in commodities and 
cash to school districts that offer free 
meals to the lowest income students and 
reduced-price meals to those with fam- 
ily incomes below 185 percent of the 
poverty line—$15,630 for a family of 
four. Schools also receive a general sub- 
sidy, consisting of commodities and 
cash, based on the total number of chil- 
dren participating in the meal program, 
including those from middle- and upper- 
income families. 

The administration proposes to reduce 
the child nutrition budget by $1.6 billion, 
a 44-percent cut from these feeding pro- 
grams. Of particular concern in the 
school lunch area are two Reagan ad- 
ministration proposals, whose savings 
are incorporated into the bill that is be- 
fore us today. The administration would: 

Eliminate all Federal subsidies for 
families of four with incomes above $15,- 
630, thereby doubling the price of lunch 
for 14.5 million children. 

Limit the subsidy to students from 
families of four with incomes between 
$11,640 and $15,630, again doubling the 
price of these subsidized lunches to 1.9 
million children. 

The administration makes a reason- 
able argument in favor of these cuts, 
pointing out that in these times of high 
taxes and tight Federal budgets the Fed- 
eral Government should not be subsidiz- 
ing children from families with moderate 
and upper incomes. 

However, there is a serious flaw in 
what otherwise appears to be a modest 
proposal. That is that with the elimina- 
tion of the general school lunch subsi- 
dies, and the consequent doubling of the 
lunch price to acproximately 60 percent 
of the participants, the exodus of kids 
from the school lunch program is likely 
to be severe. The result of the shrinking 
numbers of kids will be an increase in 
the per meal cost. what with overhead 
costs such as facilities and personnel. 
And a spiral of increasing price and de- 
clining numbers of lunches will eventu- 
ally put some schools out of the business 
of participating in the school lunch pro- 
gram altogether. for good sound eco- 
nomic reasons. This will certainly hap- 
pen in my State and I know school offi- 
cials in many other States have ex- 
pressed serinus concern about the future 
viabilitv of the program. 

At this point I return to the matter 
of choice and the fact that many of the 
lowest income families do not have the 
income to provide their children with 
the same high-nutrition lunches as are 
now available through the schoo! lunch 
program. Yet if the school lunch pro- 
gram closes down, the poor children in 
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attendance who have been receiving free 
lunches will receive nothing. Those chil- 
dren benefiting from the reduced-price 
lunches will be similarly out of luck. 

The question, then, that I would ask is 
whether the Reagan administration’s 
proposals may not be a false economy. 
The appearance of short-term savings 
at significant long-term costs, both in 
educational performance, which has 
been closely linked with good child nu- 
trition, and in long-term health conse- 
quences for these kids. 

I believe that a more prudent course 
is possible, a course which will not lead 
to such large savings in the next year or 
two, but which will yield a more modest 
level of savings and yet still keep the 
school lunch program intact in our com- 
munities across the country. 

The amendment which has been of- 
fered to restore part of the child nu- 
trition funding aims at just such a 
course of action. We must assure the 
continued participation of sufficient 
numbers of children in this valuable nu- 
trition program and we must be sensi- 
tive to the economic impact of price in- 
creases on children from families now 
paying for their lunches. Prices will in- 
crease, but gradual change, not abrupt 
dislocation, is the best policy. The 
amendment which has been offered by 
Senator Sasser to restore part of the 
child nutrition funding aims at just 
such a prudent course of action. I urge 
the Senate’s support of this program. 

Mr. SASSER. How much time do I 
have remaining, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 33 seconds remaining. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 3 minutes on the resolution to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I think 
earlier today we made the case for the 
importance of the school lunch program. 

As a cosponsor of this amendment I 
want to indicate to our colleagues that 
it is extremely modest. Even if this 
amendment is adopted, there will still be 
approximately 11 million children who 
will not receive school lunches, and ex- 
perts predict that there will still be thou- 
sands, perhaps tens of thousands, of 
cafeterias forced to close down. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Sasser) has offset spending in other 
areas to restore these funds for the 
school lunch program. I want to support 
the remarks and approach of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. I believe his amend- 
ment has given hope to millions of 
schoolchildren and their parents that 
we are prepared to meet the nutrition 
needs of young Americans in our society. 

Mr. SASSER. Does the Senator from 
Maryland wish to speak? 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent reauest? 

Mr. SASSER. I yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of this amendment to restore 
funds to the school lunch program for 
child nutrition. 

The nutrition programs have suffered 
some of the most severe cuts in the 
President’s budget proposal. The admin- 
istration has recommended a $1.8 billion 
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cut next year in school lunches and child 
nutrition, and the special supglemental 
feeding program for women, infants, and 
ch.ldren (WIC). I am strongly opposed 
to cuts in programs that work to curtail 
malnutrition in our country, help our 
citizens escape hunger and prevent seri- 
ous and costly health problems. Ade- 
quate nutrition is a wise investment and 
essential to the health of our future gen- 
erations and our Nation. 

In the late 1960's, the Field Foundation 
visited several poor counties in our Na- 
tion and discovered, to our amazement, 
starvation and malnutrition similar to 
that in underdeveloped countries. When 
the Foundation returned 10 years later it 
found less malnutrition and credited the 
Federal food assistance programs for the 
improvement. 

The objectives of the food assistance 
programs are to prevent malnutrition 
and hunger, health problems caused by 
inadequate nutrition and poverty. The 
WIC prozram, in which the President has 
proposed a 30-percent cut, was author- 
ized by Congress in 1972 to reduce infant 
mortality and increase the birth weight 
of infants in order to prevent long-term 
illnesses such as mental retardation and 
poor vision. WIC’s cost effectiveness and 
success has been documented by many 
authorities. An analysis by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that in- 
fant mortality is reduced when the pro- 
gram is instituted in an area. 

Astudy by Harvard University’s School 
of Public Health concluded that every 
dollar spent on the program for preg- 
nant mothers saved $3 in hospital costs 
for their babies. A cut in this program is 
shortsighted as the eventual costs and 
suffering will be much greater. I was 
pleased to learn that the Senate Budget 
Committee in its deliberations last week 
on the President's proposed cuts, recom- 
mended restoring funds for WIC. 

The $1.6 billion cut in the child nutri- 
tion program hits the school lunch pro- 
gram the hardest and puts the continu- 
ation of the entire program at risk. The 
administration has recommended that 
the Federal share per meal be reduced 
and eliminated for those students now. 
paying reduced and full price for their 
lunches respectively. A family of four, 
making $12,000, with two children in 
school who are receiving reduced price 
lunches this year will be faced with $165 
in additional costs for school lunches 
next year. This same family will realize 
$96 in additional tax return under the 
President's tax proposal. 


The State of Maryland has made the 
school lunch program available in all 
public schools. If the administration's 
cuts are approved, Maryland will lose $26 
million over the next school year in child 
nutrition programs. However. Maryland 
will not only lose financially, but the 
continued onveration of any school lunch 
program will be in ieopardy. Once lunch 
prices double and parents decline to pro- 
vide extra money to purchase lunch at 
school, there is a very good chance that 
lunch services will shut down and not be 
available to any student. Once this hap- 
pens teach'n* and learning will become 
more difficult with the loss of alert, nu- 
tritionally sound and healthy students. 
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Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
such time as he may need. f 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
take a minute. The Senator from North 
Carolina is not here. We made this argu- 
ment this morning. We have added, in 
effect, the $300 milion back to the school 
lunch program. 

It just seems to me that the parents are 
also concerned about inflation, high in- 
terest rates, unemployment, overregula- 
tion, the economy in general, and high 
taxes. 

I hope that this amendment can be de- 
feated. It seems to me, as chairman of 
the Nutrition Subcommittee, that we can 
work this out in our committee and in 
conference with the House. 

With the addition of the $300 million 
restored this morning by the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina, Sen- 
ator HELMsS, no family of $15,000 or less 
will be affected in the school lunch 
program. That, in itself, is rather 
significant. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee talked about this just being a 
modest put back in the school lunch pro- 
gram. As the Senator from Kansas said, 
we have debated this. I would just like to 
point out that this is a modest reduction 
from a program that began at $650 mil- 
lion and now is over $3 billion in the last 
10 years. In fiscal year 1981 outlays, it 
will be $3.2 billion, and in fiscal year 1982 
outlays, it will be $2.6 billion. 

The Helms amendment restored the 
$300 million add-on this morning. I 
think we are at the proper mark. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Luear). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be listed as a co- 
sponsor of the Sasser amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President. we are 
debating numbers today, but there are 
children behind these numbers, children 
who deserve a chance to be whatever they 
can, to develop and grow to be contribut- 
ing citizens in this great country of ours. 

The child nutrition programs in this 
country are like a health assurance pol- 
icy. They assure us that the schoolchil- 
dren in America are getting a balanced 
lunch at school, that they will be able to 
learn and play without hunger pangs. 
The school breakfast program gets chil- 
dren off to a good start every day, and the 
child care food programs provide essen- 
tial nutrition for development. 


Helping our children grow hea'thv and 
strong is in the ultimate national in- 
terest—the future of America rests with 
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our children. How can we reduce the nu- 
tritional protection that these programs 
provide? 

‘Ihe President has proposed a massive 
cut in our child nutrition programs—al- 
most 40 percent. This cut is larger than 
other programs, and it does not make 
sense to me. Learning good eating habits 
early in life, practicing good nutrition, 
will turn our children into healthy adults. 
And frankly, this is cost effective. We will 
save far more in future health-care costs 
than any limited savings resulting from 
this nutrition cut. It just does not make 
sense. 

The school lunch program has been a 
staple of our education system since 1946. 
It has provided good meals for our 
school-age children and a stable market 
for our farmers. The cuts proposed by 
President Reagan may put this program 
in jeopardy. 

Now, as has been pointed out recently, 
the school lunch operation runs much like 
a business—a certain amount of cash 
flow is necessary to cover the fixed costs 
of meal preparation and overhead. The 
effect of the Reagan cuts will be to se- 
verely reduce the cash flow to school dis- 
tricts running the lunch programs, thus 
forcing the schools to either raise prices 
dramatically for paid students, offer al- 
ternative meals to attract more paying 
students, or drop out of the school lunch 
program altogether. Given the budget 
crunch that our schools are already fac- 
ing, I see little alternative to closing the 
lunch program down. 

If the Reagan cuts are adopted, we will 
lose students in the program, we will lose 
schools, and finally, it will be the poorest 
students who will suffer when their 
school’s lunch program must close down. 
That is a tragedy that I am sure Presi- 
dent Reagan would not want to see, and 
that the Senate must not allow. 

When schools are forced to close their 
school lunch programs, American farm- 
ers will also lose. The school lunch rro- 
gram is an important part of the dairy 
price support program. In 1979, school 
lunches used 99 percent of the cheese, 
80 percent of the butter, and about 13 
percent of the nonfat dry milk distrib- 
uted by the commodity credit program. 
The Government purchase and distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities is essen- 
tial to maintaining stable commodity 
prices. These Reagan slashes will 
threaten a well established agricultural 
economic program. 

While we may all have our doubts 
about other budget items that we will be 
debating today, I cannot imagine anyone 
not responding to the impact that these 
massive Reagan cuts will have on child 
nutrition. : 

Mr. President, we are talking about a 
change, not only in the school lunch 
program, but in the resvonsibility that 
we have for our children. All Americans 
want the best for their youngsters, and 
as a Nation, we share this goal. 

I support this amendment to restore 
$200 million for our school lunch and 
other child nutrition programs. Frankly, 
I believe that, in light of the President’s 
overall cut of $1.6 billion in child nutri- 
tion, this $200 million does not go far 
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enough in providing sufficient funds to 
insure that our schools can continue to 
serve school lunches. 

These nutrition programs are too im- 
portant to te discarded in a budget cut- 
ting frenzy. Our Nation’s children are 
too important. I urge my colleagues to 
support this effort to keep the school 
lunch program alive. If this proposal 
fails, each Senator should remember this 
day, this issue, when we hear about the 
first school that must close its lunchroom 
doors. We have a choice to make today, 
to respond to President Reagan’s concern 
for the truly needy, the poor children 
who could be denied a nutritious meal if 
th.s amendment fails. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be listed as a co- 
sponsor of the Sasser amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
Senator Sasser to restore $200 million in 
funding for the national school lunch 
program. The long commitment of Con- 
gress to providing nutrition services to 
the Nation's schoolchildren in order to 
eliminate hunger and malnutrition has 
paid off. We have greatly reduced the 
number of children whose mental and 
physical development is stunted by an 
improper diet. 

The administration’s proposed cuts in 
the school lunch program will have a 
harmful effect upon the progress we have 
made in this area. First, the elimination 
of subsidies for all paying children may 
result in a schism between those children 
who receive assistance and those who do 
not. 


Two lines will form in the school cafe- 
terias—one for the pay child and one for 
children who receive assistance. Those 
who receive subsidies will be stigmatized. 


Second, reductions in funding could 
result in such drastic price increases that 
many schools will be forced to stop serv- 
ing meals altogether. Again, the Michi- 
gan School Food Service Association has 
indicated to me that— 

The price increase is expected to drasti- 
cally reduce participation of paying stu- 
dents. Therefore, it will no longer be eco- 
nomically feasible for most schools in Michi- 
gan to operate a school breakfast or lunch 
program that serves only needy children. 
As a result, many districts will eliminate 
all feeding programs. 


Mr. President, while I am hesitant to 
endorse cuts in any area of the school 
lunch program because I feel so strongly 
that nutrition dollars are wisely spent, 
but there is evidence that substantial 
savings can be made in these programs 
by reducing special milk in schools which 
serve lunch. cutting back nutrition edu- 
cation funding until more adequate re- 
sources are available, reviewing existing 
regulatory reou'rements, and reducing 
equipment assistance funds, without 
jeopardizing the heart of the school 
lunch program. The Sasser amendment 
would restore $300 million to keep the 
rrogram eo'ng but it would still reouire 
the Aericulture Committee to use its best 
judgment as to where cuts can be made 
without resulting in a reversal of our 
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original commitment to protecting the 
health and well-being of the Nation’s 
schoolchildren. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Pres‘dent, there will 
be no further votes on amendments after 
this vote. 

Mr. President, if I could be recog- 
nized for 30 more seconds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Monday any votes that are 
ordered prior to the hour of 2 o’clock be 
stacked and begin at 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the majority leader. 

SEvER'L SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Sasser). All t'me has been yielded back. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABDNOR), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN), the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hayakawa), and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston) , the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hotiincs), the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZorINsky), 
and the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
DeConcin?I) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. InovyE) is absent on 
Official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrn1), and the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. CANNON) would each vote 
“yeg.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yers 35, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 49 Leg.] 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 


NAYS—54 
Goldwater 


Williams 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Quayle 

Ru man 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Mattingly Warner 
McClure 

Murkowski 
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NOT VOTING—1i11 


DeConcini Inouye 
Pressier 
Zorinsky 


So Mr. Sasser’s amendment (UP No. 
25) was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RIEGLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

The Senator from Michigan has the 
floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, are there any other of 
my colleagues on the floor who have a 
unanimous-consent request? If not I 
want to start on this amendment, if I 
may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I shall 
send the amendment to the desk momen- 
tarily. I want to make one check on my 
numbers here, but I will begin to discuss 
the amendment, if that is appropriate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield time on behalf of Mr. HOLLINGS 
from the resolution. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, let me 
begin by discussing the effect of this 
amendment. 

This amendment would restore the 
minimum benefit for current social se- 
curity recipients. It would not extend 
that same benefit out into the future to 
new people who would be coming on so- 
cial security. This item goes directly to 
the heart of the integrity of the social 
security system and the social security 
safety net. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, could 
we have order? The Senator is entitled 
to be heard. This is an important 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, in the 
course of the 1980 Presidential campaign 
there was a good deal of discussion about 
social security and whether each candi- 
date would protect the integrity of the 
system and of the benefits that were 
available to the peovle covered by social 
security. All of the candidates running, 
on both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic side, clearly stated their intention 
to maintain the integrity of that benefit 


system. In fact, President Reagan was 


quoted many times, and I repeat the 
quote here. It has been cited in article 
after article, to this effect: 

No one dependent uvon social security to- 
day is going to have the rug pulled out from 
under him. 


That is the quote, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, despite the assertions 
of candidate Feagan, and recent prom- 
ises of President Reagan that no one 
dependent upon social security is going 
to have the rug pulled out from under 
him. the Reagan administrat‘on has sent 
up the proposal that is before the Sen- 
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ate at this time. And that proposal does 
pull the rug out trom under them. It 
dismantles part of the safety net that 
has been talked about so much. It is go- 
ing to do harm to millions of older peo- 
ple in this country. 

It is important to recognize a deeper 
threat here. It is this, if the Reagan ad- 
ministration succeeds in dismantling this 
part of the social security system, this 
part of the social security safety net, 
then what part is next? Who is next? 

Can anyone on social security be safe 
from further cuts and further disman- 
tling if we allow this class of older citi 
zens to lose their benefits at this time? 

What we are talk.ng about is the mini- 
mum benefit, the very minimum benefit 
that a person on social security can re- 
ceive. I want to cite for my colleagues the 
ages of the people who would be affected 
by this cut. 

There are 13,678 persons who would be 
affected who are over the age of 95—over 
the age of 95. 

Between the ages of 90 and 94, across 
this country, there are 66,396 people who 
are placed in jeopardy by this cut. 

In the age group from 85 to 89, there 
are 16,552 people. 

Ages 80 to 84, there are 284,534 persons. 

Of people 75 to 79, there are 410,376. 

From ages 70 to 74, there are 508,226. 

I could go on down the list, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but imagine that. Imagine an ad- 
ministration coming in here, after cam- 
paigning with speeches saying that they 
will protect people on social security, 
coming in here just weeks after the in- 
auguration to dismantle part of the social 
security system, to strip away the mini- 
mum benefits. And to take funds from 
people in these age ranges, including al- 
most 14,000 who are over 95 years old in 
this country. I do not know how to 
describe a policy like that. 

I do not know what the administra- 
tion expects these folks to do. They are 
certainly not able to go out and find a 
job. They may not have other family 
members they can rely on. The hard 
medical data show that most people in 
these age categories tend to have medical 
problems of one kind or another. Medi- 
cine today is expensive. Health services 
are expensive. Yet, some Senators will 
vote to come along and strip away the 
minimum benefit under social security. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Pres‘dent, is it not 
true that this amendment takes from 
these dear old reovle the commitment 
that has been made in the printed statu- 
tory law of this land since the inception 
of the program? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes. 


Mr. LONG. If the Government is going 
to tare the view that people cannot rely 
on the commitments made in the law 
itself simply because a future Congress 
might feel that this might be an appro- 
priate area in which to economize, then 
what does that do to all the others who 
rely on those commitments. Would not 
they have cause to fear that. at some 
point. the Government is going to turn 
its back on them and simoly say that 
they also will not get what they were 
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supposed to get—that they also will not 
get what the law now says they are going 
to receive? 

How can other social security recipi- 
ents live their day-to-day life with any- 
thing other than enormous fear for every 
new day, when the Government has re- 
neged on its promises to 3 million of 
their neighbors? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I think the Senator is 
exactly right, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. Now, it would be a differ- 
ent matter if the Government had taken 
the commitment lightly—if it had said, 
“We are going to give you this minimum 
benefit as long as we can afford it, but if 
we run into a situation where the Gov- 
ernment is in the red and we need to 
balance the budget, then you don't get 
it.” But that is not the case. Is there any- 
thing in the history of the social security 
law that its commitments would be con- 
tingent upon the Government having a 
balanced budget. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I know of none. I know 
of no case where we have walked away 
from a group of people who rely on this 
social security income. We have never 
done this before. This breaks new ground. 
I do not think anyone on social security 
can count on anything in the future if 
this part of the program is stripped 
away. 

Mr. LONG. These people were told 
when they paid their tax that they could 
depend on getting their benefits, were 
they not? 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is right. 

Mr. LONG. So they paid a considera- 
tion, if we compare it to a contract. The 
working people said, “Here is what we 
put up,” and the Government said, 
“When you are old and you cannot work 
any longer here is what you can take 
down.” 

If the Government does not recognize 
its commitment, what are these old peo- 
ple 85 years old going to do. To cite the 
extreme case, what are these old souls 
90 years old who never did own much 
to begin with, going to do at this point 
in life? What about those who are in a 
nursing home? What are they going to 
do to make up the income that the Gov- 
ernment is reducing? 

May I ask the Senator, does this 
square with the commitment that we 
are not going to adjust the cost-of-living 
adjustment? Here is one group of recipi- 
ents and without reference to their need 
at all the proposal is that we will just cut 
their check by an average of something 
like $50. Does that square with the phi- 
losophy that was expressed by no less a 
person than the President of the United 
States that we must not tamper with this 
cost-of-living adjustment for all recip- 
ients even if it is to make it more real- 
istic and more correctly adjusted to 
those people’s needs? We must not do 
that as far as the other recipients are 
concerned but we can make a big re- 
duction in this little group here. I say 
little—it is not all that small—it is 3 mil- 
lion people, almost the population of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is right. 

Mr. LONG. So one says for these 3 
million dear old souls the commitment is 
different. They did not put up as much 
taxes as we think they should have put 
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up in years gone by; therefore, they had 
the best of it in that respect. And so we 
will cut by $50 the magnificent sum of 
$122 a month they are getting to live on. 
How does this square with the philoso- 
phy and the argument that we should 
not consider an adjustment in the cost- 
9f-living provisions? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I think the Senator is 
right. That is a contradiction right on 
its face. What the administration has 
done is target the weakest ones. They 
have taken the ones who have the hard- 
est time getting organized and the hard- 
est time fighting back, and they have 
decided those are the ones they will take 
the benefit from. If the American people 
find out about this, and I realize that it is 
20 minutes to 5 on a Friday afternoon, 
I do not know if we can get the facts 
out across this country or not over the 
weekend, but I will tell the Senator this: 
I think if most people in the country 
find out what is being done here, to back 
away from this commitment to these 
elderly people, they are going to Fe out- 
raged. They are going to be outraged 
about it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a further ouestion? If some 
of us would like to help the President, 
help him show the American people that 
he wants to aid these aged people and 
maintain the soundness of the social se- 
curity system—if we would like to help 
protect the President's credibility, would 
we not do him a favor to get him out of 
this trap by simply saying that a mis- 
take must have been made? Surely, there 
must have been a mistake somewhere. 
Let us simply correct it. By doing so, 
would we not be doing the President a 
great favor? May I say to the Senator 
that I have known what it is to be in- 
volved in handling welfare legislation, 
where unfortunately some poor souls get 
their check cut. 

They cannot understand it, even 
though the reduction results from the 
complexity of the relationship of the 
welfare law to the social security law, 
or something like that. 

But would we not be doing the Presi- 
dent a great favor in this situation to 
protect him by taking this part of this 
proposal out? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I think the Senator is 
exactly right. I do not know whether it 
is the zealots down at OMB who targeted 
these poor old people or who it was. I 
know the Senator is exactly right. If we 
want to help the President keep his word 
and keep the pledge he made time and 
time again all across this country we 
have to restore this item. If we do not 
do it the Senator is right, President 
Reagan will be violating the public 
pledge that he made. 


Mr. LONG. How does this proposal 
square with the dictum that Mr. Stock- 
man himself has told some of us on these 
committees, “We are not going to touch 
this social security net“? How does that 
square with the administration proposal 
that we must cut these dear old people 
by $50? Yes, I am told that some of them 
may be getting a second pension. I am 
also told that there are a lot of them 
who do not have any other pension to 
turn to. 


Mr RIEGLE. That is exactly right. The 
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contradiction, as the Senator points out, 
is obvious right on its face that the ad- 
ministration is not being honest with 
people. In fact, if the committee bill 
stands as it is and we just rip away that 
part of the safety net from these 3 mil- 
lion people across the country, then that 
means that the pledge was worthless that 
was made by the President. 

Believe me. not a single person on so- 
cial security will miss the message in 
this. If the President’s pledge was not 
something they could depend with re- 
gard to the minimum benefits, who can 
depend on anything? Who is next? Who 
gets cut off social security next week or 
next month’? There is no way of know- 
ing. But once we start down this road, 
once we start tossing people off to the 
side, which is what is being proposed 
here, I do not think any one on social 
security is safe from that kind of an ap- 
proach, and that is the issue. 

Mr. LONG. I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator about the argument that these old 
people are getting a windfall—that they 
did not put very much in and, therefore, 
should not take very much out? If we 
are going to go by that standard, can the 
Senator tell me how many of those 30 
million that have not been cut up to this 
point will be affected? Would not many 
more of those 30 million be cut if they 
are only entitled to take back out what 
they put in? 

Mr. RIEGLE. A lot of people are going 
to be hurt severely. That is the problem. 
The Senatsr indicated here and, I indi- 
cated earlier, the ages of the people in- 
volved—I mean if we are going to go pick 
on someone, if the administration is 
going to go pick on someone, why pick 
on someone who is 95 or someone who is 
89 years old? This is going to offend the 
American people when they find out 
about it, if they find out about it. The 
problem is that they still have the Presi- 
dent's pledg> out there saying, We are 
not going to hurt anybody on social se- 
curity,” and yet we have a bill right here 
on the floor that, unless we amend it, is 
going to hurt 3 million people on social 
security. That is the bottom line. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I know the Senator from 
Massachusetts asked me to yield. So let 
me yield first to him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just 
briefiy, am I correct in my understand- 
ing that there are approximately 3 mil- 
lion recipients of social security who 
would be involved in this program and 
that a million of these individuals are 
individuals with a total income of $3,100? 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is what the data 
indicates. 


Mr. KENNEDY. So for 3 million in- 
dividuals, a million of whom make $3,100 
there will be some reduction of their 
income. 

As the Senator from Louisiana pointed 
out, this is the first time in the history 
of social security that individuals have 
been purged from the social security 
rolls. These individuals are dependent 
upon neighborhood health centers, which 
are going to be significantly reduced; 
are dependent on food stamp programs, 
which are going to be significantly re- 
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duced; are beneficiaries of a fuel assist- 
ance program, which is going to be sig- 
nificantly reduced; rely on the title XX 
services program of the Social Security 
Act, which is going as block grants to 
the States, and which is going to be sig- 
nificantly reduced. So, the Senator’s 
amendment which I have cosponsored 
will restore benefits to 3 million of the 
neediest individuals in our society, the 
elderly who have complied with the law— 
in most instances elderly means women 
in our society—and who are going to see 
some reduction in their total income at 
the same time when there are significant 
cuts in the other supportive programs. 

This amendment is particularly com- 
pelling when considered against the 
background of the reduction of these 
other support programs. We are not only 
talking about dollars and cents reduc- 
tion in their income but we are talking 
about significant reductions in the kind 
of services which have been effective 
lifelines to these individuals whether it 
has been nutrition, health services, legal 
services or fuel assistance programs. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Mi-higan would agree that the cumula- 
tive effect of all these cuts is trouble- 
some, and that the burden in the battle 
against inflation is really targeted to a 
very substantial degree against some of 
our neediest, most elderly individuals, 
and people who have served this coun- 
try well? 

Mr. RIEGLE. The Senator is exactly 
right. When you start adding these 
things up, you have to wonder how much 
these folks who have been targeted can 
stand. Many are just barely getting by 
now, holding body and soul together. 
Then they are being hit not just from 
one direction, as the Senator points out, 
with a reduction of the minimum bene- 
fit, but being hit in all these other areas 
at the same time. I do not understand 
the motivation behind the administra- 
tion's proposal. 

That was certainly not what candi- 
date Reagan talked about in the course 
of the campaign. I think if people had 
understood that this is what they had 
in mind, you would have seen outrage 
across this country a long, long time 
ago. 

I think it is obvious that they are test- 
ing the waters. If they can come in and 
pick off this group, who are old and, in 
many cases, infirm and unable to come 
here and fight for themselves, who on 
social security is going to be safe in the 
future? The answer is no one is going 
to be safe, no one is going to be safe on 
social security if they get away with this. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator agree with me that these budg- 
et-cutting measures place the burden 
upon the backs of many of our most el- 
derly citizens, the neediest and the poor- 
est of individuals? This certainly fails 
to meet the test of fairness in our battle 
against infiation which has been out- 
lined by the Senator from Michigan, the 
Senator from Louisiana, and the Presi- 
dent? The Senator from Michigan is at- 
tempting to restore benefits to those 
senior citizens who have paid into social 
security. 
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Would he not agree with me that un- 
less we do so we are not meeting the 
President’s test which he has established, 
which is the test of fairness, certainly at 
least from the minimum social security 
recipients’ point of view? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I think the Senator is 
right, if we were to allow this to stand. 
What they propose is wrong on its face. 
It is unfair. We can support a sharing 
of the burden across our society, and I 
think everybody is prepared to take a 
fair share. But how can we support a 
proposal to single out this group and to 
target these people? In light of the Presi- 
dent’s pledges, this proposal not only 
violates solemn pledges but also puts 
everybody on social security on notice 
that they may be next. They may very 
well be next. 

If we start down this road, we will see 
social security dismantled piece by piece. 
Apparently, the administration has de- 
cided to start out with the ones least 
able to protect themselves. It really is 
an outrageous approach. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. As I understand it, 
over a million of the people receiving the 
social security minimum benefit have 
total incomes of less than $3,100 a year, 
is that correct? 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is my understand- 
ing, yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. That is $60 a week. I 
find it incredible that the administra- 
tion would put forward a program which 
would have the effect of lowering retirees’ 
income by eliminating this important 
social security benefit. 

It is my understanding that a conten- 
tion will be made that recipients of the 
social security minimum benefit can pick 
up welfare payments of some sort to try 
to compensate for part of that loss. But 
the fact remains that people with a total 
income, over 1 million Americans, of $60 
a week will suffer a cut in their income. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Well, the Senator is ex- 
actly right. The whole purpose of social 
security was to give people a way to par- 
ticipate in advance so they would not 
have to go on welfare some day. 

Mr. SARBANES. That is absolutely 
correct. That was the next point I wished 
to go on to make, and that is the conse- 
quence of the elimination of the mini- 
mum benefit under the social security 
program. One consequence will be a drop 
in the income of people who absolutely 
cannot afford a drop in income. 

The second consecuence is it will cause 
some people who, in effect, have been 
able to make it on the basis of social 
securitv to become welfare recipients. 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. SARBANES. I thought one of our 
obiectives on a whole range of programs 
has been to move people off of welfare, 
not to move people onto welfare, which 
will be one of the consequences of this 
cut. 

Mr. RIFGLE. The Senator is exactly 
right. When I try to imagine, say, a per- 
son who is 95 years old and may be 
housebound, I do not even know how 
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they are going to get down to the welfare 
Office because their social security bene- 
fit is taken away. 

Mr. SARBANES. The other point which 
the Senator made, which I think is ex- 
tremely important, is that no one should 
be fooled or lulled into a sense of false 
security. If this elimination of a benefit 
provided under the social security laws is 
allowed to stand it then constitutes a 
precedent with respect to taking people 
off of the social security rolls. 

As the Senator has said, it breaks new 
ground. The millions and millions of 
Americans, well in excess of 30 million 
Americans, who are now on the regular 
social security programs—and this is one 
of the regular social security programs— 
have no reason to suppose that the prom- 
ises and commitments made to them with 
respect to the obligation that would be 
made in their retirement years will con- 
tinue to be fulfilled. 

Does the Senator anticipate the pos- 
sibility that this is but the first onslaught 
with respect to the benefits paid under 
the social security program to millions of 
retired Americans? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I think that is exactly the 
risk. If the administration breaks its 
promise and gets away with it, I do not 
think anybody on social security can feel 
secure in the future. As you say, this is a 
brand new threat. We have never had to 
contend with this before. Once the prin- 
ciple is violated, once we start removing 
people from social security, where does 
it stop? These people entered the system 
on the understanding that there would 
be this kind of protection. I think the 
Senator is exactly right, about the jeop- 
ardy that this poses to every single person 
who is on social security. 

Mr. SARBANES. Or anticipates being 
on social security. 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. SARBANES. What is at stake here 
is for the first time the Nation is failing 
to honor the obligations it has assumed 
under the social security system. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Well, that is exactly 
right. I think that is why the President, 
when he was running as a candidate, 
went to such great pains to assure people 
that this very thing would not happen. 
But, here we are only weeks into this ad- 
ministration and it has already hap- 
pened. The promise has been broken, the 
steamroller is coming right through the 
Senate Chamber, and now we are going 
to start by taking this minimum benefit 
away from the people whom I have 
enumerated here. 

If the administration gets away with 
this, if they break their promise and es- 
tablish this precedent, I think you will see 
one essault after another on the social 
security system over the next 4 years. I 
think that is what we see coming. 

Mr. SARBANES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes, I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Michiean for intro- 
ducing an amendment which definitely 
ought to be agreed to by the Senate. 

I wish to join the Senator from Mich- 
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igan in trying to help the President keep 
his campaign pledge that under his 
budget cut proposals the needy will 
not suffer. To emphasize that support I 
ask unanimous consent that I be in- 
cluded as a cosponsor of the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator, and 
I am delighted to include him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I have my own state- 
ment. I have accommodated some com- 
ments by other Members, and I think I 
will at this time go ahead and make my 
own statement. 

I will be submitting this amendment 
on behalf of myself, Senator CHILEs, 
Senator Lonc, Senator Bentsen, Sen- 
ator ROBERT C. BYRD, Senator METZEN- 
BAUM, Senator KENNEDY, Senator 
MITCHELL, Senator MOYNIHAN, Senator 
WILLIAMS, and now Senator MATSUNAGA, 
and my colleague, Senator LEVIN. 

I am sure before we finally vote on 
this on Monday we will have others. I 
hope some from the Republican side. I 
hope there will be some Senators on 
that side of the aisle who will decide 
they want to help the President keep 
the solemn promise that he made. 

The amendment we are proposing 
would see to it that there would not be 
a cut in benefits for the current social 
security recipients who are now receiv- 
ing the minimum benefit. 

Minimum social security benefits are 
payments based on the minimum pri- 
mary insurance amount of $122 per 


month. This is the minimum social se- 
curity benefit payable to a worker upon 


retirement at age 65 or upon disability. 
It is the lowest possible amount on which 
other monthly benefits, such as wives’ 
and children’s benefits, are based. And 
since 1979, the entry level minimum 
benefit has been frozen at $122 per 
month. 

The resolution before us would elim- 
inate the minimum social security benefit 
not only for future retirees, but also for 
those who are currently receiving it. I 
do not believe it is fair or wise to cut back 
on people who are on the program right 
now—and I hope this is a matter upon 
which Senators on both sides of the aisle 
will agree after the debate is concluded. 
I hope all Senators can agree on this 
regardless of how they may feel about 
eliminating the minimum benefit for 
future retirees. 

So I want to stress again that the 
amendment we are offering here is lim- 
ited only to those who are currently col- 
lecting the minimum benefit. 

I might just say parenthetically that 
my own sympathies would be in retain- 
ing this benefit for future people who 
would come under social security, but we 
are not attempting to do that here. We 
are only attempting to maintain the 
benefits for those who are presently re- 
ceiving them. 

This amendment restores funds only 
for those already receiving minimum 
benefits. There are 3 million current 
minimum benefit recipients. 

Those who advocate the elimination 
of the minimum benefit argue that it will 
not hurt those in need. But the fact of 
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the matter is that eliminating the mini- 
mum benefits will work a very real hard- 
ship on a substantial number of our very 
old and very poor people. 

I cited before the statistics on the age 
of persons who will be affected by this 
cut. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those numbers be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Age distribution of aged minimum benefit 
beneficiaries 

Number of 

beneficiaries 

956 

118 

226 

376 

534 

552 

, 396 

, 678 


Source: Department of Health and Human 
Services. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, when the 
GAO did a recent study on the mnimum 
benefit, it was unable to determine the 
income status of fully 26 percent of 
those who are currently receiving the 
minimum benefit. Many are widows who 
entered the work force late in their life, 
after the death of their spouse. Many 
are poor senior citizens between the ages 
of 62 and 65 who are not yet old enough 
to be eligible for supplemental security 
income and who will be faced with a 
sudden and unexpected drop in their al- 
ready inadequate retirement income if 
the minimum benefit is precipitously 
eliminated. 


We simply do not know enough about 
who these people are—but it is clearly 
irresponsible to blindly assume that they 
can get along financially if the minimum 
benefit is suddenly ripped away. These 
people worked and retired under a given 
set of rules, and they ought to be able 
to count on not having their benefits 
reduced now after the fact. 


If benefits—after retirement—can be 
cut like this, I think all social security 
beneficiaries will have to live in fear that 
they will be next and that they will have 
their benefits also attacked at some fu- 
ture date—maybe in weeks; maybe in 
months; who knows when? 

It also should be emphasized that by 
going back and recalculating the benefits 
for 3 million current recipients is noth- 
ing short of an administrative night- 
mare. Since the wage history of these 
beneficiaries go back many years, some 
as far back as the 1930's, they are not 
all on the social security computers. This 
means that the files and recalculations 
would all have to be worked by hand. 
Secretary Schwe'ker recently testified 
that it would take between 8.000 and 
10,000 person years of work to do this 
computation. That would entail some- 
thing like $250 million of salaries and 
expenses alone. 

So even if this were to be done, it 
would be very expensive and it would 
take a massive bureaucracy just to tackle 
the job. 
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But even worse than the cost, dump- 
ing this kind of task on the Social Secu- 
rity Administration would create chaos 
and could very well delay the processing 
of checks for all social security benefi- 
ciaries. I do not think we should do this 
kind of disservice to our senior citizens 
at the very moment when we are trying 
to straighten out the workings of Gov- 
ernment itself. 

As I have said before, and as I yoted 
in the Budget Committee, I am sympa- 
thetic with the need to make substantial 
reductions in Federal spending. My 
amendment does not affect the proposed 
elimination of the minimum benefits for 
future retirees—although I do not think 
we ought to be discontinuing it—it deals 
only with the issue of those who are now 
receiving the benefit and, in many cases, 
have come to depend upon it and I think 
would be in very serious straits if it sud- 
denly were pulled away. 

(Mr. GORTON assumed the chair.) 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 26 
„ numbered amendment No. 
(Purpose: to restore funds for social security 
minimum benefits) 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I now 
send the amendment to the desk and ask 
that the amendment be reported. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
for himself, Mr. CHILES, Mr. Lone, Mr. BENT- 
SEN, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. WILLiaMs, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
and Mr. Levin, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 26. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with 852,144. 000. 000“ 
in line 17, strike out through ‘$47,694,000,- 
000“ in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 853.625.000 000 and outlays by 
$36.945,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; to reduce 
budget authority by $60,128,000,000 and 
outlays by $47,694,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983.”. 

On page 7, beginning with *$9.3=4,000,000" 
in line 16, strike out through “$10,870,000,- 
000” in line 18 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 88.55 4.000.000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $4,494,- 
000,000 and outlays by $9,970,000,000.”. 

On page 8, beginning with “$4,776,000,000" 
in line 25, strike out through 86.388. 000.000“ 
on page 9, in line 3 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$5,576.090,000 in budget au- 
thority and 85.490, 000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982; $7,260,000,000 in budget authority 
and $7,288,000,000". 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would do two things: It 
would restore the minimum benefit for 
those persons presently receiving it un- 
der social security, and that is a figure 
of $800 million a year in outlays in fiscal 
year 1982 and $900 million a year in out- 
lays in 1983. 

The second thing it would do is to pro- 
vide an offsetting reduction. What we 
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are proposing to spend to keep these peo- 
ple protected under social security we 
intend to pay for with other savings and 
economies in the Government. The Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
ate would be instructed to report legis- 
lation that would require savings of this 
amount, of $800 million in fiscal year 
1982 and $900 million in fiscal year 1983 
by a much tighter control of Govern- 
ment travel; by reducing or eliminating 
filmmaking within the Government; by 
cutting back on the services and the ex- 
penses of consultants; by reducing sup- 
plies; and by otherwise scaling back and 
reducing the cost of other services. These 
cuts would be applied across all civilian 
agencies within the Government. 

So we are proposing here, by this 
amendment, two steps: First, to main- 
tain the minimum benefit for those now 
on social security; and to provide the 
money by making other economies in the 
Government that we think make more 
sense. So that the force of our amend- 
ment would not be to raise the cost of 
this budget by 1 cent. 

Mr, SASSER. Mr. President, I want to 
take this opportunity to announce my 
strong support for the present amend- 
ment to restore funding for the social 
security minimum benefit for current 
recipients. 

The $122 minimum monthly benefit is 
important to those retired workers whose 
lifetime earnings were very low. It is a 
benefit that is higher than the amount 
resulting from the regular benefit for- 
mula, in recognition of the fact that 
low-average earnings causes lower bene- 
fit levels. f 

What President Reagan is proposing, 
however, is that we eliminate the mini- 
mum benefit completely, grant supple- 
mental security income payments to 
those eligible, and recalculate benefits 
for the 3 million Americans now receiving 
the minimum benefit. 

The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, our former colleague Dick 
Schweiker, estimates that between 8,000 
and 10,000 man-years of work would be 
required to complete the administrative 
task of recalculating benefits for current 
recipients. I personally find it surprising 
that an administration so bent on reduc- 
ing the cost of the Federal Government 
to the people would even make such a 
proposal. 

As of January 1, 1980, 50.484 Tennes- 
seans were rece'ving less than $133 per 
month—making it seventh in the ranking 
of States with high percentages of resi- 
dents relying on low social security 
benefits. Fourteen percent of all Tennes- 
see beneficiaries now receive a minimum 
benefit, Mr. President, and I for one be- 
lieve that persons retired since the 1950's 
and 1960’s should not have their bene- 
fits suddenly reduced. 

Therefore, I reiterate mv support for 
the Riegle-Long-Chiles amendment. It 
makes administrative sense. It is fair in 
its approach. And most importantly, it 
continues to pay minimum benefits to 
those who have earned them. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Tsoncas 
be eer as a cosponsor to the amend- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, with 
Senator Tsoncas having been added as a 
cosponsor, I would like to reserve the 
remainder of my time. I will leave the 
fioor shortly. I ask that the Senator from 
Louisiana control the remainder of my 
time today in my behalf. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think it 
is probably better that we conclude the 
debate on Monday—even though we have 
not had any on this side—because there 
are not many people here. Some of those 
who understand the issue have already 
spoken. 

Mr. President, I wish to indicate to 
those who were outraged at 11 o’clock 
and who are still outraged at 10 after 
5, and apparently will be outraged at 
any time we save any money in this body, 
that we are not going to be denying 
benefits to those who have earned their 
social security. The President made that 
very clear. 

In fact, I believe there was a bipartisan 
effort afoot to change the cost-of-living 
adjustment, which would have affected 
35 or 36 million social security benefici- 
aries, and the President himself shot 
that down. 

I think it is a gross misrepresentation 
of the facts to spread rumors on the 
Senate floor late in the afternoon on 
Friday that you ought to be in fear if 
you receive social security benefits, and 
that you cannot trust this administra- 
tion. This has nothing to do with the 
issue before us. 

I hope that those who are so eager to 
discredit the Reagan administration will 
just give him a little time. He is trying to 
straighten out a mess that many of 
them have created over the years with 
their votes. Much of the Federal spend- 
ing, many of the regulations, high in- 
terest rates and inflation are what we 
are trying to correct in this administra- 
tion. 

We hope we can do it on a bipartisan 
basis, and I think we can. 

With reference to the minimum bene- 
fit, it is controversial, and a very delicate 
matter. I would be pleased to address the 
issue at greater length on Monday morn- 
ing. It is unfortunate that the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Rrecte) was not at 
the hearing we had earlier this week, 
where Mr. Ahart of the General Account- 
ing Office testified. Although the study 
they did just addressed prospective elimi- 
nation of minimum benefits. his findings 
about the income characteristics and 
work characteristics of minimum benefi- 
ciaries, in my view, would support elimi- 
nation of the entire benefit. 


Without going into detail at this time, 
these are some of the things they found 
in their study. I am quoting the General 
Accounting Office, not David Stock- 
man, not the Republican National Com- 
mittee, not Alexander Haig, or anyone 
else: 

We found that the minimum benefit provi- 
sion, which was intended to help the poor, 
has in recent years mainly benefited retired 
government workers with pension, and home- 
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makers supported by their spouses’ incomes. 
Tronically, most needy people receive no addi- 
tional income from the minimum provision 
because they are already covered by the Sup- 
plementai Security income program, which 
requires a dollar for dollar ofiset for other 
income received. 


The Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity labeled the minimum benefit a 
“windfall.” The GAO study goes on to 
say: 

The minimum benefit by its very nature 
provides an unearned bonus or windfall to 
people who have had very low lifetime earn- 
ings covered by social security. For example, 
if the worker's benefit as computed by the 
formula is only $40, he or she would receive 
the higher minimum benefit of $122. 


I do not suggest that this is a lot of 
money. 

But, if these elderly people are poor, 
they are also eligible for SS{. I heard the 
Senator from Massachusetts talk about 
a 95-year-old lady. If that lady is not 
covered by SSI, she should be. 

I would hope on Monday we could 
focus on the issue and not just cover the 
waterfront, suggesting to anybody who 
might be within hearing distance that 
somehow the President is about to wreck 
the social security program. 

As I said before, it is a very delicate 
issue. The Senator from Louisiana ex- 
pressed that view when we were making 
our recommendations to the Senate 
Budget Committee. We may want to 
modify the administration’s suggestion 
in the committee. But I would hope we 
might continue debate on Monday morn- 
ing. Therefore, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I want to 
Say something about this subject. 

When the Senate meets on Monday, I 
will have something further to say, but 
at this point I would like to discuss one 
other subject which has been discussed 
previously. 

In view of the fact that this is not on 
the resolution. I ask unanimous consent 
that I might have 8 minutes to discuss 
the relationship of the State Department 
and trade without it counting against the 
time on the amendment or on the bill. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATE DEPARTMENT TAKEOVER 
IN TRADE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am 
vleased to see that the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Dotr) is on the floor, be- 
cause I believe he is aware of what I am 
getting ready to discuss. and I think it 
is of concern to the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. just as it is of con- 
cern to all Senators who have thought 
about this matter. 

Mr. President. in the last few davs. we 
have heard a good deal about a contro- 
versy within the administration on the 
role of the Secretary of State, but one 
aspect of this controversy has for the 
most part received almost no attention. 
Yet it is the only subiect in the contro- 
versy where the Congress has explicitly 
and repeatedly said that the Secretary 
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of State does not have authority: It is 
trade negotiations. 

Under the Trade Act of 1974, the Of- 
fice of the U.S. Trade Representative 
was created in the Executive Omce of 
the President. The U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative is nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. He has the 
rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Moreover, the Finance Committee in- 
sisted this should be a Cabinet level job 
because we did not want the importance 
of this position to be misunderstood. 

This person has statutory authority 
to negotiate trade agreements on behalf 
of the United States. Ihis is what the 
Finance Committee report on the Trade 
Act. said about the condition at that 
time: 

U.S. trade policy has not been noted for 
its coherence or consistency. Throughout 
most of the postwar era, U.S. trade policy 
has been the orphan of U.S, foreign policy. 
Too often the Executive has granted trade 
concessions to accomplish political objec- 
tives. 


His lead role in trade negotiation was 
also confirmed in Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1979. 

May I say, Mr. President, the Senate 
last discussed this matter and the Sen- 
ate last decided, and the House has con- 
curred, that it is not the privilege of the 
Secretary of State, speaking for his De- 
partment and exercising his powers, to 
grant trade concessions to other coun- 
tries. We created the Office of Special 
Trade Representative because we did not 
want this to be used as a tool to seek 
votes in United Nations debates. We did 
not want the fate of an industry to be 
decided on a concession that might be 
made, perhaps, to gain a vote or two 
when negotiating a treaty on the Law 
of the Sea, or something of that sort. 

Knowing that nations had used their 
political leverage to obtain concessions 
which were very adverse to American in- 
dustries, we were determined that the 
trade area should be judged on its own 
merits and that it should be independent 
of other policy considerations, well 
knowing that many in the Department 
of State would be urging that trade con- 
cessions demanded by other nations were 
a small price to pay for world peace or 
a small price to pay for stability in some 
area of the world. 

Now, in 1974, Mr. President, the Con- 
gress changed that situation. We took 
the State Department out of the lead 
and put the unbiased Trade Representa- 
tive in the lead in trade. And, because of 
the status of the Trade Representative, 
we were able to attract first-rate indi- 
viduals to that job, who were in a posi- 
tion to negotiate for us. 


What troubles me, Mr. President, is a 
report that on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week the present Secretary, Mr. 
Haig, had rather lengthy meetings with 
the Foreign Minister of Japan on the 
subject of trade in automobiles. The 
automobile question is a trade issue, Mr. 
President, and if we let it get mixed up 
in foreign policy, I think the situation in 
that industry is probably going to be 
made even worse than it already is. In 
any event, at the same time, the Secre- 
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tary testified over on the House side, ac- 
cording to quotat.ons in the newspapers, 
that the U.S. Trade Representative’s 
roie in trade negotiation was to teil the 
Secretary of State what the domestic in- 
dustries thought about trade policy. 

Mr. President, I helped to write that 
law and I believe the Senator from Kan- 
sas also heiped to write that law. We 
had in mind that the Secretary of State 
was to tell the Trade Representative 
what the Secretary of State thought, 
along with all the other Cabinet officers, 
but that the Trade Representative was 
to be the one who was to consider all 
the views of the other departments, 
bring them together, take all that into 
account, and reflect the views of this 
country. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, 
York Times reported— 

The White House has not yet decided who 
will represent this country in auto talks with 
the Japanese. 


the New 


When these reports appeared, the staff 
of the Finance Committee—both major- 
ity and minority, Mr. President, this is 
a bipartisan policy I am discussing—at- 
tempted to find out what the adminis- 
tration’s intention was with respect to 
who led this country’s trade negotia- 
tions. The staff did not get a completely 
satisfactory response from the State De- 
partment, Mr. President, but eventually, 
they were advised by the Trade Repre- 
sentative’s office that the President had 
assured Ambassador Bill Brock—who is 
now the Trade Representative and who 
was once a Member of the Senate and of 
the Finance Committee, Mr. President, 
someone in whom I believe the commit- 
tee reposes great confidence—the Presi- 
dent assured Ambassador Brock that the 
U.S. Trade Representative would repre- 
sent the United States in all trade dis- 
cussions of any kind with other nations. 
That is the way it should be, Mr. Pres- 
ident, but I think that at this point the 
matter is still a little vague: Secretary 
Haig's statements are still on the record, 
and the President’s reported conversa- 
tion with Ambassador Brock is still off 
the record. 

Aside from the clear policy expressed 
in the law there are two reasons for 
Members to be concerned about this lit- 
tle-noticed episode. First, it weakens our 
hand in trade negotiations because it 
confuses foreign nations greatly. I imag- 
ine the Government of Japan, not td 
speak of other governments, is now con- 
fused as to whether the person who 
speaks for the President on trade issues 
is the U.S. Trade Representative. For 
many years now, that issue has been 
clear to them. This confusion will make 
negotiations needlessly difficult for some 
time into the future unless the location 
of authority is clarified. 

Second, it weakens the Trade Repre- 
sentative’s abilitv to do a ſob that we 
desperately need done well if this coun- 
try is to get competitive internationally. 
There is still much unfinished work to 
be done in trade. When Ambassador 
Robert Strauss presented us with the 
results of the multilateral trade nego- 
tiations in 1979—5 years of what has 
been called the most complicated trade 
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negotiations in history—he said much 
of those agreements were not worth the 
paper they were written on if they were 
not enforced by vigorous diplomatic ac- 
tion by the United States. We have re- 
newal of the multifiber arrangement 
coming up this year. And we have this 
automobiles matter. And there are 
many others, ail of them relating to the 
health of our domestic industries, a 
sub,ect we are all concerned about as 
we begin to examine the President’s 
economic recovery plan. If our bureau- 
crats are fighting over turf when they 
should be working for us, we will just 
never get this important work done. 

So, I hope the President and the others 
involved in the administration will ex- 
amine this situation and clarify that the 
U.S. Trade Representative is what the 
law says he is: The sole representative 
of the United States on trade. 

Mr. President, in closing on this sub- 
ject, may I say that we will never be 
able to obtain persons of the stature and 
of the competence of Robert Strauss or 
William Brock, one a great representa- 
tive of his Government as a Democrat, 
the other a Republican—to represent 
this Nation in its very important trade 
negotiations if those men are to be 
spokesmen for the Secretary of State. 
Men of that caliber, who, the Congress 
has insisted, must be sought for this job, 
will not be available if they are to be 
merely an ambassador speaking through 
a Secretary of State. If they are to do 
the job as the Congress intended, and as 
other Presidents have appointed those 
men to do, we should have some of the 
top people in this country. 

One previous Special Trade Represent- 
ative was Mr. Dent, who left the job as 
Secretary of Commerce to take the job 
as Special Trade Representative. Men of 
that caliber will not be available for this 
job if they are not to be respected as 
speaking for this Nation in trade and if 
the State Department is to be permitted, 
for its international political objectives, 
to control and to speak for this Nation 
in the negotiations on trade. 

It is for that reason that the Commit- 
tee on Finance and others in Congress 
fought very hard to see that the Trade 
Representative would be a Cabinet-leve) 
position and that we would provide it 
with whatever support it took to see to 
it that we would obtain some of the most 
qualified people in America to hold that 
job and speak for this Nation in trade. 
I hope that will be understood in due 
course. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. Earlier today, the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) made 3 
statement pretty much indicating his 
concern. The Senator from Kansas said 
at that time that there is a long history 
that has developed in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance of cooperation with 
the Srecial Trade Representative. We 
have had outstanding men, as the Sena- 
tor has indicated, like Bob Strauss, Gov- 
ernor Askew from Florida, Mr. Dent, Bill 
Walker, and now William Brock. I think 
it is an area we should guard very closely 
in our committee. 

Mr. President, I suggested to Senator 
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Bentsen that it should not be necessary, 
but maybe it is, to send another signal 
to the administration of our confidence 
in the Special Trade Representative. 
Perhaps very soon, Bill Brock will come 
before our committee and give us a re- 
port on how things are progressing. I 
have been reading with some amaze- 
ment that it seems that everybody is 
involved with trade negotiations. So far, 
anybody in Washington who wants to 
negotiate on auto imports, apparently, 
can get into the act. 

I hope, based on recent experience and 
the experience we have had over the 
years. which is bipartisan, that we want 
Bill Brock to succeed, we want President 
Reagan to succeed. We want everyone 
to succeed. But it seems to me, as it 
certainly does to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, that this is an area that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee should watch 
very carefullv, very closely. We should 
certainly continue the bipartisan support 
we have had under the Senator’s leader- 
ship. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this is not 
the first time that we in Congress have 
become aware of this problem. At the 
time that we fought to make this posi- 
tion a Cabinet-level job, the State De- 
partment resisted that and there were 
many in the administration of President 
Ford, I believe it was at that time, who 
resisted that. We prevailed. The reason 
we did was that we wanted to make it 
clear that the view expressed by Mr. 
Kissinger as the Secretary of State was 
not going to be the view of this country. 

Mr. President, I respect him as a very 
effective, powerful Secretary of State, 
but Mr. Kissinger’s view was that all of 
this was foreign policy. When a Secre- 
tary of State has the power to treat it 
that way, a thing like peace in the Near 
East, negotiations in the Near East. can 
become so very important that a Secre- 
tary of State is led to think that perhaps 
if he can make a trade concession— 
which could be the death of an American 
industry—that is a price worth paying 
to achieve peace in the Near East. 

It might be that he would give away 
an American industry and achieve peace 
in the Near East. But, Mr. President, 
what is more likely to happen is that he 
gives away the American industry and 
does not achieve peace in the Near East, 
and we find it is not a wise decision. 

Mr. President, I was at the Law of the 
Sea Conference many years ago—not the 
latest negotiations—and the people in 
the fisheries industry took me out to din- 
ner one of those evenings. They said, 
“This Conference must fail. There is no 
way this Conference can succeed.” 

I said, “Why?” 

They said, “Because in negotiating this 
Law of the Sea Treaty, our representa- 
tives have given away so much of our 
fish that they have now given away more 
than 100 percent of the fish; it looks to 
us as though now, they have given away 
200 percent of our fish trving to get an 


agreement on the limit of the territorial 
sea.“ 


They said, When the other countries 
find out that we have given away more 
than 100 percent of our fish, this Confer- 
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ence will fail. It will just go up in smoke 
and nothing will be achieved.” 

Mr. President, I am not sure that it 
was for that purpose, but the Conference 
did fail. There is no doubt that at 
that particular Conference, the U.S. 
Government was placing the potential of 
the United States ability to show the flag 
above the fate of the American fishing 
industry. 

It is on that type of thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we should not let happen in 
the future. It is the kind of thing that led 
Congress, the Senate in particular, to 
insist that the Special Trade Representa- 
tive would speak for this Nation on trade. 


EXPANDED OWNERSHIP—ITS IM- 
PORTANCE TO THE FREE ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the follow- 
ing are remarks which I made on March 
16, 1981, to the Government Affairs Com- 
mittee of the ESOP Association of 
America: 


There is much concern these days about 
our free enterprise system and about what 
we con do to make it work better. Today I 
would like to talk about expanded ownership 
and about its importance to the survival of 
this system. 

In terms of stock ownership, about one 
percent of our people own about 50 percent 
of it. About 6 percent own 80 percent, but 
the shocking part of it is that about 80 
percent of our people don’t own any invest- 
ment at all in productive wealth. That is 
something that concerns those of us who 
believe in a strong capitalist system. 

Capitalism really needs a broader constit- 
uency. It needs more people who regard 
themselves as. capitalists if this system is 
going fo survive and going to grow and to 
spread around the world—particularly when 
you look at the alternatives with which we 
are contédding. ; 

All this revitalization and reindustrial- 
ization that we are talking about is great 
and we expect to support it. But the question 
is, how is that going to react on the ordinary 
person—the average working man and his 
family; are they going to feel that this is 
theirs? A poll indicates that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of workers do not feel that an 
increase in productivity does them any good. 
They feel that that is something for the 
other guy—tfor the guy who owns the plant. 

When yo§ have a company that is broadly 
owned and where the employees have a sub- 
stantial share in the stock, as most people 
here advocate, it is different. They look upon 
this as being their company, and they have 
an interest to protect, and they have a moti- 
vation that just doesn't exist otherwise. So, 
if we are going to make a great majority of 
Americans feel that they are being benefitted 
by these tax advantages and by these efforts 
to make big investments in plant and ecuip- 
ment, then we are going to have to find a 
way to see to it that the rank and file have 
a chance to own some of it and participate. 
That's what employee stock ownership plans 
are all about. 

A recent studv has indicated that, as far 
as most Americans are concerned. not only 
do they own no interest in productive wealth. 
the greatest asset that they own is the fact 
that thev will somedav be empowered to 
draw either a Social Security payment or a 
welfare payment from the Government—a 
transfer payment. Well that is a poor show- 
ing for a great country, is it not? It started 
out o*ering broad economic opportunity to 
all of our people. 

I am sure that you have seen some of these 
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figures showing a close connection between 
employee ownership and productivity and 
profitability, so I will only quote one of 
them at this point. A 1979 study of 72 com- 
panies which had employee stock ownership 
plans indicated that the sales per employee 
increased an average of 25 percent in the 
three years since they established an ESOP. 
Their total sales rose 72 percent; the total 
jobs in the company jumped by 37 percent; 
profits increased by 157 percent; and even 
Uncle Sam made something out of it because 
the taxes that they paid the Government 
increased by an average of 150 percent. That 
just shows who all benefits when you have 
a greater interest among the workers in the 
companies in which they participate. 

Now one of the greatest challenges of the 
1980s is going to be how we can tap the abili- 
ties and skills of an increasingly well-edu- 
cated work force. How are we going to enlist 
their enthusiasm and their commitment? 
Should they be offered a chance to own or 
simply a chance to work for those who own? 
Or, worse yet, a chance to work at a make- 
work job for Government. 

This ownership issue is a question of alter- 
natives. We can follow a road that will lead 
us eventually toward nationalization of 
many of our basic industries, which I don't 
think anyone here wants to advocate at this 
point. Or we could take a second course— 
one that would lead to more concentrated 
ownership. I don't think anybody here would 
say that in a system where about 15 percent 
of our people own 85 percent of all the net 
worth, and where the bottom 50 percent owns 
less than 5 percent of it—I don't think that 
many of us here would be advocates of a 
further concentration of wealth in this coun- 
try. It is a threat to the system itself. And 
yet non-action to spread ownership is ac- 
tually a vote for further concentration. 

As much as I admire some of the things 
Mr. Reagan has been speaking out for, if we 
pass his program without putting something 
in there to help spread employee stock 
ownership or something of that sort, we are 
voting for a further concentration of the al- 
ready over-concentrated wealth of the Na- 
tion. Now, over time, this force of over- 
concentration, if the Nation is to survive as 
a capitalist country. would mean that the 
Government would have to take even more 
steps at the national level to redistribute 
income because of the concentration of pro- 
ductive capital. 

Taxing some in order to give to others is 
one way to achieve a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income, but for this purpose that’s 
a hindsight, remedial approach. And, of 
course, Government can never return as 
much as it takes from people because it has 
the costs of collecting and distributing. 

The third course—expanded ownership is 
the logical choice. It suggests a positive, pri- 
vate property approach to encourage a 
broader distribution of productive capital in 
the country and a fuller payout of the earn- 
ings that are produced by capital. 

This is a bipartisan effort. I am happy to 
say that statements by President Reagan 
strongly support this idea of expanded 
ownership and employee stock ownership. 
And even the Republican platform, on which 
the President ran, said that the Republican 
Party would “help millions of Americans to 
share in the ownership of the wealth of their 
Nation.” 

Now I know that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Undersecretary and 
the President, and all the rest of them will 
say, “Look, that’s a good idea, a fine idea, we 
think it’s great—you have got the right idea, 
Senator, and fellows and ladies, it’s a great 
idea; we are all for it, but not on this bill, 
we'll get another bill later on.” Don’t you be- 
lieve it. There is not going to be any other 
bill any time soon. If we pass a bill for a 30 
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percent tax cut, or anything like that, if we 
pass some $50 billion tax cut in this Con- 
gress, next time we try to pass some bill that 
will do something for somebody, if it in- 
volves a lot of money, they'll say, “I'm sorry, 
but the Treasury can’t afford it. It would be 
too big a burden; we've done all we can do.” 
As that song from Oklahoma went, “Every- 
thing’s up to date in Kansas City, they've 
gone about as far as they can go.” 

They'll say, well, “we've gone about as far 
as we can go; we've done all this now and I m 
sorry but we have run out of soap, and there's 
no more to be had. If anything, we'd like to 
raise taxes to help get back some of the bene- 
fits we gave away already.” So it would be too 
late, and if we are going to do something, it 
ought to be as part of the bill we have here. 

Let me say this about this bill. There is & 
lot of merit to it, and parts of it that help 
buy new equipment—big tax advantages 
which to a large extent is like a payment out 
of the Treasury to help business to buy new 
equipment. Fine, that's great and I’m all for 
that. But while you are doing all this, and 
that’s all great for the workers, and that’s 
great for some of us in this room who were 
very fortunate—who either inherited some- 
thing or had very good luck with their in- 
vestments and that kind of thing, but how 
about the rank and file? 

If you believe in the kind of Government 
that I believe in, and the kind of system that 
most of us here believe in, we should not 
miss this opportunity to put them in on it. 
And it’s not going to be adequate just to say 
that theyll get their percentage tax cut 
along with the rest of it. If we proceed on 
that trend, they are not going to be able to 
save anything to buy this corporate stock, 
and the share of America they will own fur- 
ther on down the road will be even less than 
it is now. 

So if we want to encourage interest by the 
average worker, reduce absenteeism, reduce 
theft, reduce the losses from poor workman- 
ship, and improve labor-management rela- 
tions, then we want to see to it that this 
bill passes. It includes amendments that 
would guarantee that this new wealth that 
we are going to create will be spread more 
evenly among the people of this country 
than is planned at this moment. 

So we would give capitalism a broader 
constituency and we would help the aver- 
age family to achieve a capital estate. Those 
are two big objectives that we want to 
achieve. 

Let me say that there are even more sig- 
nificant things that need to be done. We 
are trying to prevent socialism and com- 
munism from taking over Latin America, 
from taking over Asia, from taking over 
Africa. We need a working model of what 
we would advocate for others throughout 
this world, and we ought to have it right 
here to show them what we are doing, not 
just that some people can get rich because 
the rank and file are going to say, “That 
wouldn't be me, we have those people in 
our country and that doesn’t do me any good; 
they just keep getting richer and we keep 
getting poorer and we have nothing to show 
for it.” We need to have a working model 
to show people all over the world how the 
bountiful, increasing prosperity we have in 
America spreads out and reaches all the peo- 
ple in all walks of life. And we have the 
opportunity to do it with this program. 


We are going to agree in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, if I am any judge at all, 
to at least the key provisions, the most sig- 
nificant provisions, of the bill that I am 
going to introduce to help spread employee 
stock ownership to a great number of areas 
where it doesn't exist, or exists but slichtly 
now, and to make it far more meaningful and 
to help overcome some of the technical dif- 
ficulties with the program. We'll agree to 
most of that, and I think we will agree to 
the part that will be the most expensive 
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which would extend it to those companies 
that are labor-intensive like J. C. Penney, 
Sears, and people like that that are lapor- 
intensive rather than capital-intensive. 

Extending this tax credit for the employ- 
ees based on payroll, rather than based on 
the amount of equipment they buy, that will 
bring a lot of additional people into it. im 
confident that the Committee will vote for 
that. I think we'll have good luck in report- 
ing it to the United States Senate, if you will 
help. 

But 1 need your help. I need the help of 

everybody here. I need you to talk to your 
House Members, and talk to your Senate 
Members. I will give you a copy of this 
speech if you want it, and I'll give you any 
kind of information you want, all the heip 
I can give. I’m calling on you to do your 
part. 
If you will just call on these people. One 
thing that you can do, go in and button- 
hole somebody, or talk to your Senator, that 
helps tremendously. But, in addition to that, 
if you will talk to the people you associate 
with; for example, if you have a store or a 
factory or a plant in somebody's State, call 
upon that store manager if he believes in 
this, and most of them do if you are an 
ESOP company, call on them—not only to 
write the fellow, to telephone, but if they 
can't come to Washington, ask for an ap- 
pointment so when he comes to his home 
district they're there to wait for him. Meet 
him at the airplane if they can, or ask where 
can I meet you. Get in touch with these 
people, visit with them; say, “Look, don’t 
you think this is important, we think this is 
very very important.” And when they do 
that, it is going to pick up additional sup- 
port for us. 

I don’t have any doubt that we will have 
a lot of support off of the Republican side 
of the aisle, a lot of support off the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle; I couldn't help 
but note that Bob Byrd, the Democratic 
Leader, talking about what the hopes were 
for the Democrats in the future, made ref- 
erence to employee stock ownership. That’s 
great. I saw that Senator Hart of Colorado 
made a statement making reference to that 
any saying that the Democrats ought to 
get more active and do something. 

We want the Republicans to be involved 
in this too. They're big believers in free 
enterprise; they’re big believers in private 
ownership, and they have supported this 
kind of thing. We don’t want this to be just 
@ partisan thing. We want them to go along 
with us and that’s your job, to help them to 
get interested. I'll do my part, but I can't 
do it all by myself. I just welcome all the 
help I can get. What we can achieve along 
this line, I'm ready to share the credit for 
with anybody. Let’s just get all the help we 
can and make this thing go. 

I know that with your help and with what 
you can do, and what some of us up here 
concerned about this can do, we can get 
momentum behind this movement and we 
ean make this shape the future of America 
and shape it to the benefit and the good of 
the people. And, in doing it, we will help the 
United States to sell what we are advocat- 
ing all over the whole world, and that is 
something we are going to have to do if we 
are going to be able to peaceably win the 
hearts and minds of people. 

Thank you very much. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the President pro 
tempore, pursuant to Public Law 94-118, 
appoints the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RotH) to the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL MON- 
DAY, MARCH 30, 1981, AT 9:45 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until the hour of 9:45 a.m. on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MURDERED MISSIONARIES IN 
EL SALVADOR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 2, 1980, four American Catholic 
women missionaries were murdered in El 
Salvador. Their deaths have yet to be 
adequately investigated, and prosecution 
of those responsible has yet to be initi- 
ated. But this shameful situation has not 
prevented the apperance of two state- 
ments by high officials of the Reagan 
administration which have added to the 
distress of the families and religious 
orders of the murdered church workers. 

One is attributed to U.N. Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick in the Tampa Tribune 
of December 25, 1980. Ms. Kirkpatrick is 
quoted as stating that the churchwomen 
were poiitical activists. The second, by 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, was 
reported by United Press International 
on March 18, 1981, and attributes to him 
remarks before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee suggesting that the 
women may have run a roadolock at the 
time of their deaths. 

Because these statements appear on 
their face inaccurate, my distinguished 
colleague Senator PauL Tsoncas and I 
have written Secretary Haig to request 
an explanation of these statements. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of our letter to Secretary Haig be en- 
tered at this point in the RECORD. 

There be.ng no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foliows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: During a meeting last 
week with members and representatives of 
the families of Ita Ford, Maura Clarke, 
Dorothy Kazel, and Jean Donovan, American 
Catholic missionaries slain in El Salvador on 
December 2, 1980, they raised the subject of 
two statements made by Administration offi- 
cials which are matters of considerable con- 
cern to them. The first is in regard to alleged 
political activities of the missionaries, and 
the second their actions on the night on 
which they were murdered. 

With respect to the first, in an interview 
with Ambassador-designate Jeane Kirk- 
patrick published in the Tampa Tribune on 
December 25, 1980, Ambassador-designate 
Kirkpatrick is quoted as follows: “The nuns 
were not just nuns. The nuns were also polit- 
ical activists. We ought to be a little more 
clear about this than we usually are. They 
were political activists on behalf of the 
Frente and somebody who is using violence 
to oppose the Frente killed the nuns.” 

With respect to the second, United Press 
International reported, on March 18, 1981, 
remarks made by yourself before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee suggesting that 
the women may have been shot as their 
vehicle was running a roadblock, or being 
perceived to be running a roadblock. We un- 
derstand that you have explained that your 
reference to an exchange of gunfire was 
unintentional. 
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We request an explanation of these state- 
ments, wuicu on their face appear inaccurate 
anu suggestive of activities on the part of 
these churchwomen which their famiies and 
the religious orders to which they belong do 
not accept, 

Sincerely, 
Paul. E. TsonGas, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, earlier 
this month I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the 
American Jewish Congress on the domes- 
tic and foreign policy priorities facing 
our Nation. 

At this meeting, the congress adopted 
an eloquent and compelling “Call to 
Conscience” that rejected “both the 
practice of selfishness and the politics of 
despair” and urged a “fellowship of 
commitment and action” for a “world 
based on justice and the rule of law.” 

I commend this statement to my col- 
leagues. It affirms that “government must 
continue to be an active force for en- 
hancing social justice and human dig- 
nity.” It stresses that “it is imperative 
to reassert our commitment to pluralism” 
in American society. And it supports a 
strong foreign and defense policy, which 
includes an effective advocacy of inter- 
national human rights and an unswerv- 
ing “commitment to the survival and 
prosperity of the State of Israel.” 

Mr. President, I request that the text 
of the Call to Conscience of the American 
Jewish Congress be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp, along with the text of 
my remarks to the AJC annual meeting 
last March 8 in New York City. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS STATEMENT: A 
CALL TO CONSCIENCE 

“Not Charity, But Justice!" 

That is how Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, our 
founder, defined the core of our commitment. 

Throughout our 62 years, American Jewish 
Congress has worked to enlarge that concept 
in American life. 

We are proud of our history of involve- 
ment in the struggle against bigotry and 
discrimination; for civil liberties and civil 
rights; for opportunity for the disadvantaged 
and the deprived. We have defended demo- 
cratic values against totalitarian threats 
from left and right. 

It is said that we live today in a new era, 
a time of transition. And indeed. Americans 
are engaged in a profound rethinking of 
many long-held policies and the very pur- 
pose of government. 

We welcome such reflection and debate. 
A willingness to discard outworn notions 
and to seek fresh solutions is a source of 
our national strength. 

But it is precisely in a time of questioning 
that those enduring values for which we 
stand must be clearly restated and reaffirmed. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 

We affirm that government must continue 
to be an active force for enhancing social 
justice and human dignity. 

There are legitimate cuestions about ex- 
cesses in government—of spending and size; 
of waste, inefficiency and fraud. We there- 
fore welcome the new Administration's com- 
mitment to oversight and fiscal responsi- 
bility; to discarding what has proven un- 
necessary and unworkable. 

But we refect the idea that government is 
at the root of all of our ills. We believe that 
the great social legislation of the last half 
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century—from Social Security to the Voting 
Rights Act—has made America mure jusu, 
more humane and more free. 

The American Jewish Congress is com- 
mitted o preserving these gains. 

We do not object to the notion that the 
public sector recede in our economy and 
that the private sector assume a larger role 
In solving social problems. Indeed, we wel- 
come some of the Administration's more in- 
novative proposals, such as the creation of 
free enterprise zones. 

However, legitimate efforts to reduce gov- 
ernment's growth and to alter the balance 
between Washington and the States should 
not be used as a smokescreen to abdicate 
government's duty to advance the public 
welfare and defend the public good. 

We will hold the Administration to its own 
proclaimed standard that the truly needy 
will not be injured and that their essential 
“safety net” of services and protection will 
be preserved. We will insist that equity gov- 
ern this process, and that sacrifices be fairly 
shared. 

We will join with that larger community 
of conscience—of religious, civil rights, 
labor, and public interest groups—to press 
the fight for social justice in America and 
defend the most vulnerable in our society. 


MORAL VIGILANTISM 


Out of our own experience, it is Impera- 
tive to reassert our commitment to plural- 
ism. This deep and unique American notion 
is threatened now by the activist politics of 
highly organized, well-financed, single-issue 
constituencies offering absolute and simplis- 
tic solutions to the dilemmas of our time. 

We are dismayed to see complex national 
issues on which honest citizens may dis- 
agree transformed into litmus tests of re- 
ligious purity. 

Strident voices—some amplified by vast 
private television networks and multi-mil- 
Non dollar . merchandising—claim God's 
blessing for their vision and promise a po- 
litical crusade to remake American society 
according to their particular moral code. We 
are fearful of those moral vigilantes whose 
political agenda consists of a dangerous im- 
position of government control, in the name 
of religion, over the classroom, free speech 
and women's right of choice. 

This kind of politics tears at the de’icate 
fabric of accommodation and compromise 
that holds a pluralist society intact. It de- 
bases our public life. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


In foreign affairs, as in our domestic life, 
simplistic solutions will not work. Our de- 
fenses must be strong enough to defend our- 
selves and our allies and to act as a deter- 
rent to aggression by tvrants of any political 
stripe. But increased military strength, 
alone, is not sufficient to meet the challenges 
we face. 


Over-population, depletion of resources, 
starvation and nuclear proliferation—the 
modern Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse— 
remain America’s enemies and the enemies 
of all who hope to build a more stable, freer 
world. These problems will not yield to a 
foreign policy based solely on resisting Soviet 
expansion. Squalor, abiect poverty, exploita- 
tion and tyranny are breeding grounds for 
subversion by forces hostile both to democ- 
racy and to the United States. 


We are encouraced by the invigorating re- 
assertion of U.S. interests in the U.N. al- 
ready indicated by the new U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations. We are gratified by the 
Administration's announced intention to act 
decisively against. terrorism, both domestic 
and international. We retect the suggestion, 
however, that somehow the camvaien arainst 
terrorism must be et the expense of the cam- 
palen for human richts, Advocacy of inter- 
national human rights must remain a prin- 
cipal ob‘ective in the management of our 
foreign policy. 
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A demonstrable concern for international 
hunan rights—which opposes repre.sion by 
left-wing ,overnments no less ihan right- 


Wing governments—will enhance our stand- 


ing abroad and advance our national inter- 
est. 

Finally, we reaffirm our commitment to 
the survival and prosperity of the State of 
Israel. Any calculation of American foreign 
policy must recognize that, for the United 
States, Israel remains a steadfast friend and 
partner, a bulwark against totalitarian ex- 
pansion and a strategic asset vital to the sur- 
vival of the West. 

We welcome the Administration's declared 
support for the Camp David process as the 
only viable way to peace in the Middle East. 
In our view, consistency requires that the 
Administration oppose and reject efforts to 
undermine that process by the so-called 
European initiative and by demands by the 
Arab world for additional offensive weapons 
that can only encourage the launching of 
the promised jihad against Israel. 

There are those who see our causes and 
values as in retreat. We do not. We reject 
both the politics of selfishness and the poli- 
tics of despair. We reaffirm our faith in our 
principles and in the abiding decency and 
compassion of our fellow Americans. 

To those who would claim that our hopes 
for a world based on justice and the rule of 
law are an impossible dream, we would reply 
that our survival as a Jewish people is a 
miracle, too, wrought through the collective 
energies and the hope, faith and will of Jews 
down the centuries. 

Our hopes for a world of justice and peace 
can and will be realized. We rededicate our- 
selves to the fulfillment of that dream. We 
call on all those who share this dream to 
join us in a fellowship of commitment and 
action to make the dream a reality. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


It is an honor for me to be here in New 
York to meet once again with the leadership 
of the American Jewish Congress. 

During the cold winter of last year’s cam- 
paign, you warmed my heart with the Stephen 
S. Wise award. I shall never forget so many of 
you who stood with me, because we had com- 
mon hopes and commitments for our country. 
I was thinking of you, and of peoble like you, 
when I recalled the poet’s words at the con- 
3 and said: “What golden friends I 

We are meeting today in the free synagogue 
of the founder of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, Rabbi Stephen Wise. Today, Rabbi 
Klein and Rabbi Brickner carry on his noble 
tradition of speaking with passion and con- 
viction to the great issues of the day. As 
Rabbi Klein has said of Stephen Wise, 
Like a great organ, his mighty voice 
was raised with prophetic fervor in denuncia- 
tion of in ſustice, in defense of peace, in sup- 
port of Zion.” 


The American Jewish Congress lives in the 
spirit of Stenhen Wise. Today you are calling 
upon the nation to uvhold the enduring 
values of liberty and justice, for which this 
nation has always stood—and for which it 
must always stand—at home and around the 
world. I am proud to join you in that call to 
the conscience of America. 


We meet today at a time of deepening 
doubts over the direction of our country in 
foreign and domestic policy, 


Tn recent davs, we have witnessed decisions 
by the Administration that call into anestion 
the fundamental principles that define our 
destiny as a free neo-le—nrinciples that have 
taken years, and sometimes venerations, to 
bulld. Those princinles must not be set aside 
at the whim of passing political matorities. 
And certainly they must never be swept aside 
by those who dare to call themselves the 
Moral Majority. 


We must reaffirm our basic beliefs, as you 
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have done at this conference, wherever the 
issue is drawn. 

Abroad, we cannot be silent about four 
ominous decisions of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration—decisions that shadow ail our other 
enorts, and that threaten to unao the pain- 
ful progress we have made toward building 
international peace—anad rebuliding respect 
for America among nations of the worid. 

I believe Ronald Reagan is wrong on El 
Salvador, wrong on nuciear arms control, 
wrong on human rights, and wrong on arms 
sales to Sauai Arabia that will jeopardize the 
security of Israel. 

I oppose the Administration's decision last 
Friday to sell advanced military equipment, 
with obvious oïensive capaoility, to a gov- 
ernment that has sworn to destroy the state 
of Israel. An arms race never has, aad never 
will, bring peace to Israel and to the Middle 
East. 

We know that Saudi Arabia is now spend- 
ing nearly $400 million a year to finance the 
terrorists of the PLO. We know that Saudi 
Arabia fiercely opposes the Camp David peace 
process. We know that Saudi Arabia has 
sought to prevent a strategic petroleum re- 
serve that can guard America against future 
oil embargoes. 

As I have said many times in the past, 
America must never barter the freedom and 
the future of Israel for a barrel of oil. 

Israel has been and will be our strongest 
friend and our surest ally in the Middle East. 
Israel is not only a strategically vital source 
of stability in that region. Israel is a beacon 
of democracy and social justice, shining out 
over a sea of fear and terror and hatred. 

Because we are determined that all the 
things which Israel represents shall not be 
put at risk, Senator Biden, Senator Cranston 
and I will work in Congress for our Senate 
resolution to halt this new arms sale to 
Saudi Arabia. I opposed the last arms sale. 
I oppose this arms sale. And I will oppose 
any arms sale in the Middle East that en- 
dangers the security of Israel. 

Second, I disagree with the decision of the 
Administration to embark on an uncondi- 
tional military adventure in El Salvador. 
That adventure is clearly unnecessary—and 
it is profoundly unwise. 

We all oppose the shipment of arms into 
El Salvador from countries that are the act- 
ual or potential adversaries of our own. But 
we must not let their transgressions tempt 
us into an escalating commitment that could 
trap us in a wider war. 

We have heard the President say that he 
has been in office for six weeks, and he has 
not yet fired a single shot. But we can be sure 
of one thing: Shots will be fired by American 
soldiers in El Savlador, and American soldiers 
will die in El Salvador, if we continue on our 
present course. That course is not inevi- 
table—and it must not be accepted as in- 
evitable by the American people. 

I believe we should halt all American mili- 
tary aid to El Salvador, unless and until 
three conditions are met. There must be a 
complete investigation of the brutal mur- 
ders in recent weeks of three American nuns, 
a Churchman and two American labor repre- 
sentatives in El Salvador. There must be 
progress toward a negotiated solution. And 
there must be effective guarantees against 
any military coup. American aid must not 
be misused to maintain the power of a mili- 
tary dictatorship in El Salvador. 

We must condemn the violence and the 
terror from whatever quarter they may come. 
But we must never give our support to a 
regime that stands by, while American mis- 
sionaries are beaten and killed. 

Third, I oppose the Administration’s fool- 
ish and dangerous neglect of arms control. 
Peace will not come from weakness. But the 
only finish line of an endless nuclear arms 
race will be humanity's final war. 


Let us pledge together to build our de- 
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fenses so that we may keep America strong. 
bul iec us psedge as well to seek with equal 
resolve an urs agreement that can ad- 
vance both our national security and inter- 
national peace. 

rourtn, 1 reject as fundamentally wrong 
the Administration's decision to downgrade 
human rights. We remember the bright 
promise of John Kennedy's Inaugural Ad- 
uress. He spose of an America “proud of our 
ancient heritage and unwilling to witness or 
permit the sluw undoing of human rights to 
which this nation has always been com- 
mitved.” 

In our best days, we have held that stand- 
ard high. The defining element in the 
character of America is our unyielding com- 
micment to “the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

So we must speak for that cause now, when 
a new Administration takes power and yields 
on the commitment to human rights. 

Few of us will ever feel the impact in 
human terms of this flight from the defense 
of human rights. We will not see the faces 
pressed against the barred windows of po- 
litical prisons in Korea or Czechoslovakia, 
Chile or Guatemala. Most of us will never 
know the names of the innocents rounded 
up by dictators no longer restrained by 
American concern. None of us will hear the 
gagged pleas for justice of prisoners under 
torture, who are now told by their keepers 
that America does not care. 

If we abandon them, then we shall aban- 
don part of the soul of our own country. 

We must stand with them—from Latin 
America to Eastern Europe, wherever they 
hope for our help. 

We must stand with the Jewish dissidents 
in the Soviet Union, so that they shall not 
learn a new fear in the night. 

The American Jewish Congress under- 
stands that for every faith, every race, and 
every people, this is an indivisible issue. 
When a campesino is murdered in Bolivia, 
Jews in Argentina are imperiled. 

It is not a sign of weakness to proclaim 
the cause of human rights. Twenty years 
ago, a President of the United States stood 
up for human rights, and then stood up 
against the Soviet Union during the Cuban 
Missile crisis. Today the President of the 
United States can stand up for America 
without sacrificing the ideals for which 
America must always stand. 

America has meant so much to the world 
because to be American has meant so much 
to so many here at home. That is why your 
grandparents and their parents came here 
from the shtetls of Poland and the Ukraine— 
and why mine came to Boston from the 
barren fields and the famine of New Ross 
and County Wexford. This country was 
shaved, in large measure, in the reflection 
of their vision and the realization of their 
hopes. 

The Jewish people have made a unique 
contribution to our history and this heri- 
tage. It was the Jews who first proclaimed 
liberty as the indispensible condition of 
humanity. It was the Jews who first recog- 
nized the inherent equality and the infinite 
potential of every human being. And it was 
tre Jews who first set down as an ethical 
imperative the responsibility of government, 
and of the rest of us, for the poor, the 
widow, the orohan, those who hunger and 
those who are homeless. 

We have come far toward that vision of 
fairness and compassion. Now, in the midst 
of a turn to the right, we must not tare 
up the fashion of the moment. We must 
not lose sight of the progress that has been 
made. or of the work still to be done. 

We have made mistakes. But government 
has also made an indispensable difference. 
In the outcry and disillusion of the day, 
let us remember that it was government 
which set minimum wages and maximum 
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hours, which insured the security of the 
e.ueriy and the rights of labor, „nien op- 
posed discrimination and protected tne 
nealth and sarety of consumers. And it is, 
in tact, government which helped to make 
our economy prusperous in the past—and 
which worsed to keep the tree enterprise 
system truly free. 

We have much to be proud of. And we 
can also afford to be realistic about the 
places where government has fallen short. 
Many of our programs have succeeded; some 
have not. In other cases, the problem is not 
that progressive ideas have tailed, but that 
they were never really tried. 

In his first report to the nation, President 
Reagan gave us what he called “Attention 
Getters”, which suggested that Americans 
were worse-off today than twenty years ago. 
Surely none of us can believe that. No black 
person who now has civil rights, no family 
that has escaped from poverty, no worker 
who experienced the prosperity of the 1960's, 
who bought a home and sent his children 
to college, can possibly believe that. 

Let us say to those who criticize so much 
of what government has done: if there is 
a dark passage in domestic policy in these 
two decades, it is not a fatal failure of lib- 
eralism, but the damage done by Richard 
Nixon. 

There is a failure today for which we are 
paying dearly. While the forces of reaction 
have been marshalling the resources to re- 
educate the American people, we have been 
complacent about our own cause. Too often 
we have neglected to make our own case. 

Our opponents have been repeating for 
years that government itself is the root of 
all social evils. In 1964, when Ronald Reagan 
first voiced that view, he spoke for a narrow 
minority. In the 1980 electicn, repeating the 
same time-worn slogans, he commanded a 
majority of the vote. 

Now we must respond. The primary neces- 
sity of our situation is also the first obliga- 
tion of any political party—and that obli- 
gation is to stand for something. We cannot 
defeat the new right by joining in their 
chorus. Instead, we must speak the truth 
as we see it. 

Government spending is not in fact the 
whole, or even the major, cause of infia- 
tion—and you and I and every respectable 
economist knows it. Government regulation 
is not in fact the sole, or even the major, 
cause of our declining productivity—and 
you and I and every respectable business 
man or woman knows it. 

We are told, and it is surely correct, that 
we cannot solve our problems simply by 
throwing money at them. But that is only a 
half-truth that is misused to excuse indif- 
ference and neglect. So we must insist on 
the whole truth. We must also say that this 
nation cannot solve its problems by throw- 
ing tax cuts and budget cuts at them. 

Certainly, we must trim waste and need- 
less spending from our budget. But that is 
not all Ronald Reagan is proposing to do. 
Certainly, we should eliminate unnecessary 
regulation, and not ask of business a stand- 
ard which is impossible to meet. But that is 
not what Ronald Reagan is proposing. 

What he is proposing is to eliminate the 
school loans that send hundreds of thou- 
sands of our sons and daughters to college; 
the school lunches that feed hundreds of 
thousands of young children every day; the 
health care programs that have increased the 
leneth and raised the quality of our lives. 

What the President is suggesting is that 
we cut back on the safety regulations which 
have saved thousands of workers from death 
and serious injury, that we abandon the goal 
of preserving the environment, and leave in- 
stead to our children a land which they can- 
not call America the Beautiful. 

There is nothing surprising about the 
Reagan proposals—coming from Ronald 
Reagan. They are, after all, things he has 
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been talking atout for a generation. What is 
surprising is the support that they have in 
Congress—and, at least for the moment, 
across the country. 

We will never change the views of Ronald 
Reagan—but we can change the minds of the 
American people. 

Those of us who call ourselves progressives 
must adapt our enduring values to changing 
realities. That is not a novel idea, but an old 
tradition that reaches from the new freedom 
of Woodrow Wilson to the New Deal of 
Franklin Roosevelt to the New Frontier of 
John Kennedy. In their spirit, we must offer 
new hope in the 1980's. 

It is a challenge we have already taken up. 
The Reagan Administration did not invent 
deregulation. In the Senate, I have worked 
with my colleagues for years to end excessive 
interference with free competition—and we 
have already won that issue in the airline 
and trucking industry. 


The Reagan Administration did not invent 
cost-cutting. In the Senate, I have worked 
with my colleagues to stop the giveaways 
for those who already have far more than 
they need. And as we cut the budget now, let 
us begin by cutting out the $4.6 billion a 
year in federal subsidies for the major oil 
and gas companies. 

The Reagan Administration did not invent 
tax reform. In the Senate, I have worked 
with my colleagues to provide relief for mid- 
dle income families and targeted incentives 
for business investment and productivity. 
And in the months of debate still to come, 
we cannot settle for an Administration tax 
cut that takes the name of tax reform in 
vain—that would give a tax cut worth 
twenty times more to the very wealthy than 
to the average American. 

We have a cause to advance. We have a 
record to be proud of—and despite its short- 
comings, I am convinced that it will soon 
compare very favorably with the record of 
those who lead us into reaction and retreat. 

And I am also convinced that we will 
continue to be the source of the new initia- 
tives that will matter—the work of rein- 
dustrialization, the development of alterna- 
tive energy, the revival of our cities, and the 
achievement of full equality for the minor- 
ity who are not white and the majority who 
are women. 


Always before us must be the ideals our 
forebears brought with them—the ideals 
that have made this country both good and 
great. In a time that tempts many to scram- 
ble for their own advantage, we must heed 
the words of Rabbi Wise, who warned against 
the danger of pursuing “Justice for ourselves 
alone, forgetting that justice will be for all 
or none. The supreme declaration of the He- 
brew Bible was and remains, ‘Justice, Justice 
shalt thou pursue,’ whether it be easy or 
hard, whether it be justice for white or 
black, Jew or Christian.” 

Next month the Jewish people will cele- 
brate Passover, and you will tell your chil- 
dren again of the freedom from bondage and 
the filght from Egypt. 

Four times in the sacred story of that 
journey, the pledge of liberty is made to the 
people of Israel. Four times on Passover, a 
cup of wine is lifted to commemorate that 
pledge. 

But the Passover ceremony marks far 
more, for it wes during the exodus that Moses 
received the Torah, and an ark was built to 
enshrine the word of God. God's gift to the 
Jewish people was a belief, an ideal you have 
given to others across the centuries and the 
ages. 

That belief and that ideal are at issve now. 
The time we are in is not easy. But we have 
known hard hours before. And I believe from 
the heart of my convictions that a Pa-sover 
will come when the cvv shall be lifted over 
a world of freedom freedom from war. from 
fear, from want and oppression—freedom for 
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the people of America, and the people of 
Israel, and of every place on Earth. 
It will not come this year, but the hope 
lives on and some year it shall come true. 
To that dream, this year and all the years 
of our U. es. we will raise our cups in faith 
and in prayer. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH ARGENTINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the re- 
cent visit to this country of President- 
designate Gen. Roberto Viola of Ar- 
gentina raises serious questions about our 
relations with the military dictatorship 
there. In 1977 I joined with Senators 
ALAN CRANSTON, Hubert Humphrey, and 
others in offering legis!ation which ended 
our military aid to Argentina. In 1981, 
there remain 15,000 persons “disap- 
peared” after having been abducted by 
security forces. Nine hundred political 
prisoners are he'd without charge. and 
another 900 political prisoners still re- 
ma'n behind bars. Indeed, immediately 
before General Viola's visit here, human 
rights leaders and activists were detained 
and hara:sed in Buenos Aires. Two 
workers were arbitrarily detained, held 
incommun'cado and tortured only days 
before the Argentine general’s arrival. 

Responding to General Viola’s visit, 
Senator CrANsTON and I have written to 
Secretary of State Haig expressing our 
concern over the human rights situation 
in Argentina, and calling upon him to 
raise the question of political prisoners 
and the thousands of persons “disap- 
peared” in Argentina with President 
Viola. As our letter states: 

Argentine respect for freedom and human 
rights will make an essential contribution to 


increased stability and security in our Hemis- 
phere. 


Only when there is a restoration of re- 
spect for human rights shou'd we con- 
template a restoration of a military rela- 
tionship with the Argentine Government. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of the letter from Senator Cranston and 
myself to Secretary of State Haig regard- 
ing human rights in Argentina be in- 
serted at this point in the Recor». 

There being no obiection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. HAIG, Jr., 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran AL: Following your meetines this 
week with President Viola, we are writing to 
reauest that you intervene on behalf of po- 
litical prisoners and those men, women and 
children who have “disappeared” in Arren- 
tina. Former Secretary of State Vance deliv- 
ered an earlier list to the Government of 
Argentina, making clear that there could be 
no military relations until some accounting 
was made and prisoners released. 

As you know, Senator Hubert Humphrey 
joined us and other Senators in introducing 
legislation in 1977 to end all military aid and 
support to Argentina because of the extremely 
serious violations of human rights in that 
country. Since the military coup in 1976, up 
to 15,000 individuals have been seized by 
security forces and then “disappeared”. Peri- 
Odically these disappearances continue: just 
this past week, two more were abducted by 
Buenos Aires provincial police. held incom- 
municado. snd tortured before being released. 

Amnesty International. the ’nter-American 
Commission on Human Rights, the U.N. Hu- 
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man Rights Commission and other interna- 
tional human rights groups have documented 
extensive use of torture and violations of 
fundamental human rights; and even today, 
there are several thousand political prisoners 
who have been denied due process as well as 
the right of option to depart their country 
guaranteed by the Argentine Constitution 
We are enclosing a list of particularly press- 
ing humanitarian cases. 

We believe there will be significant Con- 
gressional and public opposition to U.S. mil- 
itary aid to Argentina until its military 
junta accounts for the “disappeared”, re- 
leases political prisoners, and ressects the 
rights of its citizens. You may be aware that 
each Thursday, mothers of the “disappeared” 
hold a vigil in Buenos Aires; last week they 
were arrested by security police. We have 
met with some of them in the past and 
found their cases compelling reason for our 
country to continue to urge disclosure of 
the facts about their chiluren and their 
grandchildren. We are making available to 
your Department all of the cases raised by 
these mothers with us, some of which are 
included in the enclosed list, 

We hope that you will raise these con- 
cerns directly with President Viola and ex- 
press your own sup, ort for these aims, as 
\ as for the return to civilian rule and 
free elections in that country. 10 do so will 
be in the best traditions of our nation, and 
Argentine respect for freedom and human 
rights will make an essential contribution 
to increased stability and security in our 
hemisphere. 

With our thanks, and best personal wishes, 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON. 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS—ARGENTINA, MARCH 1981 


Jorge Albert Taiana—OAS/IACHR case 
2353: Detained by Federal Police in Buenos 
Aires April 5, 1976. 

Gustavo Westerkamp—OAS/IACHR case 
2127: Arrested October 21, 1975, held without 
charges or trial. 

Raul Hector Cano—OAS/IACHR case 3482: 
Detained at the disposition of the Executive 
since May 27, 1976. 

Norberto Ignacio Liwsky—OAS/IACHR case 
3905: Held at the disposition of the Executive 
since April 25, 1978. 

Monica Maria Candelarla Migone—OAS/ 
IACHR case 2209: Abducted from her parents’ 
home May 14, 1976. 

Debora Esther Benshoam: Since kidnap 
in August, 1977, no charges have been 
brought against her. 

Pablo Klimovs*ty: Abducted April 20. 1975. 
Now held at the disposition of the Executive. 

Alberto Maximo Schprejer: Abducted Jan- 
uary 30, 1976, held without hearing at the 
disposition of the Executive. 

Horacio Rene Matoso: Arrested October 8, 
1976, held without charge or trial. 

Duilio Blas Aponte; Arrested November 18, 
1974. Charged and acquited, now held at 
the disposition of the Executive. Right of 
option to emigrate rescinded. 

Maria do las Esperanzas Beltramino de 
Loto: Arrested with her husband Septem- 
ber 25, 1976—he is a “disavpeared”’ person, 
she has been held at the disvosition of the 
Executive, her right of option to emigrate 
having heen rescinded. 

Rodolfo Juan Reenardi: Arreste Novem- 
ber 9, 1975, held w‘thout trial at the dispo- 
sition of the Executive. 


W. H. ANDERSON WRITES ABOUT 
THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAMS 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, those of 
us who have spent a few years here on 
the front lines in Washington are not 
surprised to sse various stories annear- 
ing in the papers that increasingly por- 
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tray the President as a villain right out 
of Dickens for his efforts to put the 
brakes on Federal spending. 

Screams are going up all over the land 
from individuals and groups who see the 
day of reckoning approaching. But loud 
as these protests may be, I think that 
the voters who gave President Reagan a 
landslide victory last November are still 
with him. President Reagan, for all the 
criticism and skepticism that he is con- 
fronting from the pundits and the talk 
show hosts, is probably the first Presi- 
dent I have encountered who had an all 
encompassing concept of the public or 
common good. We must understand that 
to stop inflation is for the public good. 
To defend the country adequately is for 
the public good. To reduce the role and 
scope of government is for the public 
good. 

That is why the public has not lost, 
and must not lose, faith in the Presi- 
dent’s programs. As witness to this, Mr. 
President, I have a letter recently re- 
ceived from Mr. W. H. Anderson, presi- 
dent of Anderson Chevrolet-Oldsmobile 
of Waynesville, N.C. I think Mr. Ander- 
son has some sound advice for those who 
may doubt the wisdom of following 
through on the President's recommenda- 
tions, and accordingly I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANDERSON CHEVROLET-OLDSMOBILE, 
Waynesville, N.C., March 18, 1981. 
Senator JESSE HELMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HELMS: We implore you 
with all of the sincerity that we can muster, 
do not give in to the many special interest 
groups now saturating our Capitol with their 
loud and much “ballyhooed” counter offen- 
sive to President Reagan's efforts to put com- 
mon sense back into our government. The 
coalition of labor unions, the liberals, both in 
and out of Congress, and the multitudes of 
“free riders“ throughout our country are 
doing everything within their power to side- 
track the President's spending cut proposals, 
so that they can later have a good excuse to 
resist his tax cut package, too. Please, let us 
all push for passage of his entire package 
and urge each and everyone of your counter- 
parts to do so as well. 


Having been born in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina about as poor as one 
can get, as well as completing my education 
during the days of FDR's administration, the 
first of the great give-away administrations, 
I can honestly state that I have owned my 
own business for over & quarter of a cen- 
tury not because of, but rather in spite of 
our free spending and wasteful federal bu- 
reaucracy So let the liberals, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, tell me about how 
terrible it is to be poor, underprivileged and 
suppressed because of no handouts and give- 
away programs from the great humanitarian 
federal government. My memory is still quite 
vivid of the years of devrivation, which is 
more than the majority of those who would 
tax me and give away every last dollar that I 
own, can say for themselves. 


I would remind all of you in government 
today that we are generally what we want to 
be, “every man unto himself.” All that I was 
ever taught by my parents and all that I 
ever wanted was simply an opportunity to 
work for myself and my family, free of any 
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obligation to any government because of a 
hand-out. Every Congress within my adult 
memory has contributed to a society with 
little or no initiative and who is looking for 
“something for nothing” from each and every 
level of government. We are long overdue for 
getting our governmental house in order! 

However, the most disgraceful acts that 
have come out of Washington during my 
lifetime are not those that either aid the 
poor or contribute to their status quo, but 
it’s those acts which permit our middle in- 
come and the wealthy as well to participate 
in federal subsidies and grants simply for the 
asking. There are far too many for us to 
enumerate here but we are conident that 
you know most of them only too well. These 
above all deserve every American citizen's 
immediate action to put them into our dis- 
graceful past. 

n closing let me reiterate, for the sake of 
all Americans, do not be swayed by the self- 
interest groups but use your influence on 
every individual you can to get behind the 
President's total economic package immedi- 
ately. Congress can act speedily, it has proved 
that In past years. So, please give us prompt 
and positive action on the entire program 
for puttirg business sense into the federal 
rovernment. We are depending on you and 
within you lies our only hope. 

May we Fave your thoughts along 
above subject at your early convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. ANDERSON, 
President. 


the 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, last 
Friday, the dist'nguished ranking mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator PELL, spoke eloquently and per- 
suasively on the value of educational 
and cultural exchanges in promoting the 
naticnal interests of the United States. 
In remarks delivered before the National 
Council for International Visitors, Sena- 
tor PELL paid tribute to the remarkable 
accomplishments of its members. the 
hundreds of thousands of private citizens 
who generously contribute their time, 
energies, and good will to provide hos- 
pitality to officially sponsored visitors to 
our Nation. 


These private efforts have been 
extraordinarily effective in winning 
friendship and respect for America in 
the international community. In a time 
of concern for fiscal restraint on the one 
hand and our Nation’s vigorous partici- 
pat on in international affairs on the 
other, Senator PELL argues persuasively 
that both goals would be well served by 
expanding support for educational and 
cultural exchange. 


I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
PELL’s thoughtful statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


(Remarks by Senator CLAIBORNE PELL) 


President Brooks, Chairman Henrie, ladies 
and gentlemen: I am honored and pleased to 
be with you here today, not only because I 
find myself among good friends, but also 
because I welcome the opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your important—and I be- 
lieve inadequately appreciated—contribu- 
tion to American interests, and indeed to 
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American security. In offering these con- 
gratulations, I have in mind both your own 
efforts and those of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of volunteers you represent. Together 
you constitute a unique force for interna- 
tional understanding. 

The United States first entered the inter- 
national exchange business in a serious way 
some 35 years ago, at the end of World War II. 
One impetus came from a young Arkansas 
senator who, in the aftermath of this cen- 
tury's second global cataclysm, envisioned a 
world in which constructive cooperation 
might replace armed conflict among peo- 
ples. In drafting his legislative proposal to 
use war debts and surpluses as a source of 
funds for international educational ex- 
changes, Bill Fulbright reasoned that if a 
larger number of the world’s people knew and 
understood people from nations other than 
their own, “they might,” he said, “develop a 
capacity for empathy, a distaste for killing 
other men, and in inclination for peace.” 
though seemingly naive, this simple but pro- 
found suggestion was eventually to be re- 
sponsible for what an Oxford don has called 
“the largest, most significant movement of 
scholars across the face of the earth since 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453.” Indeed, 
since 1946, the Fulbright program has en- 
abled some 45,000 Americans to teach and 
study in other nations, and some 80,000 
scholars and leaders from over 100 countries 
to teach and study in the United States. 

A second postwar impetus to American- 
sponsored educational travel came from a de- 
sire to re-educate“ the new leaders then 
emerging in nations which we had van- 
quished militarily but which we wished to 
help rebuild into peaceful and stable pros- 
perity. As an occupying power in both Ger- 
many and Japan, the American government 
undertook to bring to the United States 
thousands of those citizens who were, or ap- 
peared likely to become, principal actors in 
shaping the new destiny of the defeated pow- 
ers. The purpose was to expose these men and 
women to the workings of American cemoc- 
racy, to encourage an appreciation of our 
system, and perhaps also to stimulate on a 
personal level some measure cf fondness and 
friendship that might weave naturally into 
the fabric of our future relations with those 
nations, Eventually, as time passed, and as 
its initial stages proved fruitful, the pro- 
gram was broadened to include selected for- 
eign visitors from countries around the world 
and became the International Visitors pro- 
gram of which the National Council now 
functions as an intergral part. 

Both programs—the Fulbright exchanges 
and the International Visitors program— 
thus had a common oriein: the merican 
hope that, in a world inclined toward its own 
destruction, human initiative might inter- 
vene among nations to replace ignorance 
with knowledge and national chauvinism 
with mutual respect. An American idealist 
and pragmatist, Thomas Je eson. had 
dreamed that, through a broad sharing of 
ideas and values, the world’s scientific and 
professional communities might some day 
“form a great fraternity spreading over the 
whole earth.” The Fulbright and Interna- 
tional Visitors programs have given practical 
shape to the pursuit of Jefferson's dream. 

Over the postwar period, two trends have 
affected U.S. sponsorship of academic and 
visitation programs for foreign citizens; one 
trend I view neutrally, the other with con- 
siderable dismay. The first has been some 
diversification of sponsorship. Today, the 
International Communication Agency— 
ICA—administers the Fulbright and Inter- 
national Visitors programs. In addition, 
however, AID now offers a well-funded pro- 
gram of graduate schooling as part of its 
international economic development effort, 
while the Defense Department provides 
training on an expansive scale to military 
personnel from allied and friendly countries. 
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Meanwhile, numerous government agencies, 
ranging trom the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
have begun sponsoring foreign visitors—as 
many ot you well know, since these agencies, 
like the ICA, rely on the voluntary services 
of member organizations of the National 
Council, I consider this partial diversifica- 
tion neutral in effect because, although it 
has clouded and confused the picture some- 
what, it has not altered the central role of 
the Fulbright and International Visitors 
programs run by ICA. That importance is 
demonstrated by a single striking fact: 
today, in governments around the world, 
some 33 heads of State and some 378 cabinet 
ministers are alumni of the Fulbright and 
International Visitors programs. 

Unfortunately, the second trend affecting 
these activities is not neutral: it is the fall- 
ure in recent years of these programs to keep 
pace with the need they serve. This failure 
is not attributable to those of you who im- 
plement these programs in the field. Nor is it 
a failure of Washington bureaucrats, who are 
now such a fashionable object of scorn. It is 
instead a failure of vision on the part of 
recent Presidents and of Congress, who to- 
gether have not allocated funding to the 
combined Fulbright/International Visitors 
program at a level warranted by its contribu- 
tion to the national interest. 

Not coincidentally, the deterioration in 
funding began some 15 years ago, in concert 
with the deterioration in judgment which 
took us into Vietnam. The reductions have 
been sizable. In 1966, some 9000 persons par- 
ticipated in Fulbright exchanges; this year 
the program will have only 5500 partici- 
pants—about 3000 foreigners coming here 
and about 2500 Americans studying and 
teaching abroad. Meanwhile, a comparable 
drop has reduced the International Visitors 
program, which in the mid-1960's brought to 
America well above 2000 foreigners annually. 
This year that ICA program will drop below 
1600. 

Why has this occurred? The answer is 
false frugality. Although the current Admin- 
istration may claim otherwise, Mr. Stockman 
and his colleagues are not the first to wield 
the budget-cutter's axe in Washington. And 
for years, the easiest targets have been those 
programs—such as Fulbright and Interna- 
tional Visitors—which promise only long- 
term benefits and which have no direct con- 
stituency that might be affected by a budget 
reduction. Potential foreign participants, 
not yet even selected, hardly comprise such 
a constituency. 

And as for American supporters of these 
programs, thelr collective voice has proven 
relatively weak amidst the facile clamor for 
& few million dollars in politically convenient 
cost savings. For several consecutive years, 
in budget deliberations of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I have proposed to re- 
verse the cumulative process of reduction 
and instead to augment these programs by 
as much as ten-fold. Regretfully, however, I 
must confess to little success, at least thus 
far. 

Given this track record and the fact that 
fiscal retrenchment has now become a na- 
tional theme, some observers may well find 
quixotic my intention to continue in the 
effort to increase these programs. But I shall 
do so nonetheless. For another theme of our 
time is the reassertion of American power in 
the world arena. And while I recognize the 
crucial role of military strength, it is my con- 
viction that, as we seek to expand American 
influence, no government activity in any 
field can be more effective—in terms of the 
balance of costs against benefits—then the 
combined Fulbright and International Visi- 
tors programs. To focus on military spending 
alone, as if that were our sole instrument for 
enhancing American security, is not only a 
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foolish and dangerous distortion. It is also— 
to put the matter in language tais Aaminis- 
tration unaerstands—an acc or sheer uscal 
NrespuNsSiviuicy. 

Le. us look for a moment at the numbers. 
In pursuit or ennhancea national securicy, tae 
Reagan Administration has askheu that Cun- 
gress approve, for the next two years, in- 
ureases m C. Gefease spending or sume 303 
billion, er ana above the muitary ouaget 
pianued py the Carter Administration. mean- 
Whue, it has continued tne Fuluright ex- 
changes aud International visitors program 
at previousiy planned le, eis or 945 munion 
and i7 mon res ,ecti,ely. Simple arith- 
mevic here ouers a remarsable trutn: that 
setting aside oniy 4 percent or the extra 
ae. ende spending proposed by Fresident Rea- 
gan would reese .unus sumcient to mere-se 
tne comoined Fulbright/ international Visi- 
tors program oy tue lactor Oí ten I have 
susgeste n. moreover, on a permanent and 
convinuing oasis, such an increase trom $65 
miiion to 3600 million couid oe funded oy 
reducing mr. Reagan s projected annual de- 
fense expendicures oy oniy one-fifth of 1 
percent. 

What we are discussing here is the ques- 
tion of traae-oms among activities all in- 
tended to promote American interests. One 
tangibie examy.e manes the issue more valid. 
At present, the Detense Lepartment is pro- 
curing hunareds of F-15, F-16, and F-18 
fighter aircraft, a process Mr. Reagan pro- 
poses be accelerateu. Yet, because each of 
these aircraft costs as much as the annual 
International Visiturs program at iis present 
level, to acvelerate procurement oy only one 
adaicional fighter per year represents a missed 
opportunity to aoubse our programming in 
International Visitors. 

Conironted with the challenge to prove by 
referen.e to cust-euectiveness tuat we should 
make such a trade-o.f, I must answer that I 
cannot. For we simply cannot precisely meas- 
ure what benefits actually accrue to the 
United states and the world from existing 
exchanges and visits, or from adaitional ones. 
But neicher, I am quick to point out, can we 
calibrate with any greater precision our in- 
cremental gain from expanaing tunds to add 
a Certain weapon to our military arsenal. In 
terms of our national security, what is the 
cost-e..ectiveness or an aduitional F-15, or a 
permanently unused missile in a silo, or an 
extra tank? 

Ultimately, the value—and the cost-effec- 
tiveness—of weapons and exchanges must 
be determined not by statistics but by judg- 
ment. But as we debate such a judgment, I 
believe that those favoring an increase in 
exchanges can bring powerlul arguments to 
bear. For if our quest is for national security, 
and our arena is the world, we quickly dis- 
cern four broad and important audiences 
where large, but relatively inexpensive in- 
creases in Fulbright and International Visi- 
tors activities would almost surely pay-off. 

Commenting just briefly on each, I can 
begin with our adversaries themselves, the 
nations of the Warsaw Pact. Can anyone 
really believe that a doctrinaire Communist 
who visits the United States returns home 
as dedicated to his faith? As a former For- 
eign Service officer who served in Eastern 
Europe, I have never seen one. Whatever his 
commitment to Communist rule, any East 
European or Soviet visitor to the West is 
bound to be stimulated into some question- 
ing of the status quo in his homeland. While 
we cannot of course trace direct causation 
in such matters, it is well worth pointing 
out that a number of past participants in 
Fulbright and International Visitors ex- 
changes are now among those energizing the 
reform movement sweeping through the 
society of Poland. 

A second audience, vast in size. lies in 
those nations we sometimes call neutral or 
non-aligned. It is a sad irony indeed that 
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while we talk so much about competing for 
inauence in the shira World, we ao so little 
about it. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, whose 
leuders do re.ognize the geupolitical value 
of eaucational exchange, have undertaken 
a vast program—overall, the Kremlin now 
budgets some $2 billion a year for overseas 
cultural ana information programs, much of 
it lor education. 

And let us not be misled by the appear- 
ance that we are competing effectively. To 
be sure, we have multitudes of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States. But the proolem 
is one of seiection. Taking only Africa, which 
now has 27,000 students here, closer analysis 
reveals that almost all are studying at their 
own expense, most of them Nigerians funded 
by that one country’s oil wealth. In fact only 
1,800 African students are here on U.S. Gov- 
ernment funding. Meanwhile, the Kremlin 
is hosting, as guests of the Soviet Union, 
some 24,000 students—carefully selected 
from all over Africa—who are now learning 
Russian, and Russian ideas. 

Regrettably, this pattern is true elsewhere. 
On a recent visit to Latin America, I found 
our U.S. ambassadors there deeply disturbed 
by our government's failure to capitalize on 
relatively inexpensive opportunities for edu- 
cational and cultural exchange. We must 
recognize once and for all that we cannot 
favorably influence people simply by sbip- 
ping them arms. We must come to know 
them—and they us—and there is no better 
way than through educational exchange, and 
also through the warm hospitality so gen- 
erously and graciously offered by memper 
groups of the National Council. 

Regarding the Third World, I offer one 
final example. Egypt’s President Sadat has 
said that it was years ago, while on an Inter- 
national Visitors trip to the United States, 
that he came to realize he could “deal with 
Americans.” This alone could justify the 
entire program. 

Still a third important audience for our 
exchange effort lies in those nations with 
which we are allied—and sometimes take 
for granted. Western Europe and Japan are 
today passing into the hands of what has 
been called the “successor generation,” com- 
prised of men and women for whom the 
Second World War and its aftermath are not 
even a living memory. Surely we can take 
comfort that in both areas democratic values 
are now deeply ingrained. But we cannot be 
complacent about the permanency of the 
ties that bind us. Those bonds were, after all, 
carefully nurtured by programs such as we 
are discussing today, and diligent and fo- 
cused activity must continue if we are to 
preserve the loyalties we enjoy. 

Recently I was visited by our returning 
U.S. ambassador to Ttaly, who reported his 
grave concern about the inadequate re- 
sources we devote to competing for influence 
amidst an Italian population, now one-third 
Communist, which has little exposure to 
American literature and ideas but faces 
steady efforts at what he described as “cul- 
tural colonization” by Marxist thought. 
Yet—under budget pressure—our annuai 
allocation for International Visitors from 
Italy bas dropped from 200 to 30. We can 
station in Europe all of the nuclear weapons 
we might wish, but they will avail us little 
if our mutual allegiance flags. 

A fourth and final—and fertile—audience 
for exchange activities is ourselves. Early in 
the Seventeenth Century, a time of explora- 
tion and expanding horizons, the British 
philosopher Francis Bacon wrote that “If a 
man be gracious and courteous to strangers, 
it shows he is a citizen of the world, and 
that his heart is no island cut off from other 
lands, but a continent that joins to them.” 
Today we individually—and our nation as a 
whole—are citizens of the world, and our 
support for the Fulbright and International 
Visitors programs is a direct reflection of 
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how seriously and wisely we view the obliga- 
tions and benefits of that citizenship. These 
programs are not a matter of charity. They 
are a matter of enlightened participation 
in an international community irom which 
we cou.d not isolate ourselves even if we 
wished. 

Viewed philosophically, the Fulbright and 
International Visitors programs serve em- 
inently well the need oí mankind for travel 
and knowledge. But they aiso meet—and pess 
with merit—today’s important criterion of 
cost-effectiveness. They enhance our ability 
to trade with other nations—in ideas as well 
as goods—and they enhance our wisdom of 
the world and our stature in it. Indeed, no 
programs in the entire federal budget can 
claim a higher return on the dollar in terms 
of extending American influence and win- 
ning American friends. 

Mr. Reagan has summoned the nation to 
overcome the self-doubt and paralysis he be- 
lieves are the legacy of our disastrous ex- 
perience in Vietnam. He invokes nostalgia for 
a time when America held clear sway over 
all possible adversaries. I am not unsym- 
pathetic with this feeling. But, unhappily, no 
amount of sentiment or military spending 
can recapture the past, for the world has 
moved on. There is, however, one aspect of 
the pre-Vietnam past we could recapture— 
and here I admit my own nostalgia. It is for 
a time when the American government could 
muster the vision and wisdom necessary to 
provide adequate support for activities— 
such as the Fulbright exchanges and the In- 
ternational Vistors program—which gain 
force and effect from simple American self- 
confidence—which I have and which I be- 
lieve you share—that if foreign citizens could 
come to know our land and people better, 
they would find here something to like if not 
to love. That is what I call the true pro’ec- 
tion of American power. And it is this mes- 
sage I ask you to join me in bringing to an 
American taxpayer who deserves cfficient 


spending in the pursuit of American ne- 
tional security. 


TOP BRITISH POLICYMAKERS SUP- 
PORT REPEAL OF CLARK AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have 
just been informed that the top foreign 
affairs policymakers of Britain’s Con- 
servative Party have formally supported 
the repeal of the Clark amendment on 
Angola. The action was taken by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Con- 
servative Party on March 23 in a resolu- 
tion proposed by the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Geoffrey Rippon. Mr. 
Rippon was joined by three other officers 
of the committee, and by four Privy 
Councillors, Mr. Hugh Fraser, Mr. Maur- 
-ee MacMillan, Mr. John Eden, and Mr. 
Julian Amerv. 

The motion is now on the calendar of 
the House of Commons. It deplores the 
continued presence of Cuban forces in 
Angola. and welcomes the decision of the 
U.S. administration to seek the repeal of 
the Clark amendment. 

Mr. President. as my colleagues are 
aware, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has long sought the repeal of the 
Clark amendment. The presence of the 
Clark amendment on the statutes prej- 
udices our policy toward a Marxist re- 
gime, supported by Cuban troobs. which 
is faced by a substantial civil war. I think 
that it is important that our statutes 
take a neutral stand, instead of singling 
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out a specific policy for a specific coun- 
try, thereby discouraging freedom fight- 
ers working for the liberation of their 
country from communism. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the force- 
ful stand taken by Mr. Rippon and his 
colleagues. I think that their action 
shows that we will secure widespread 
support from our allies for the repeal of 
the Clark amendment when the facts of 
the situation are carefully explained. 


DEATH CAMPS OF PARAGUAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was an article in the 
Washington Post which reported that 
the Paraguayan Government had imple- 
mented their own version of a “final solu- 
tion.” It stated that the Toba-Maskoy 
Indians of Paraguay, who have always 
lived a peaceful existence in the jungles 
of South America, are being systemat- 
ically exterminated. 

What have the Toba-Maskoy Indians 
done to deserve this fate? Quite simply, 
they have become an obstacle to eco- 
nomic development in Paraguay. There 
have been reported genocidal practices 
perpetuated against the Indians in Para- 
guay because the Government perceives 
them as opponents of progress. 

One example of these practices re- 
ported in the Washington Post, involves 
the hunting of the Indians by Govern- 
ment officials in the jungle. If the In- 
dians are caught they are either sold or 
brought to Government reservations. 
The ones that remain on the reservations 
experience a sense of helplessness and 
loss of culture identity. 

Literally and figuratively these reser- 
vations can be described as cesspools, 
calculated to cause disease and death. 
It is reported that perhaps as many as 
half of the Indians who are kept on these 
reservations will die within 6 to 8 
months, if not sooner. 

This horrible situation gives yet an- 
other reason to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention as soon as possible. With rati- 
fication the United States would have a 
stronger voice in opposing the Para- 
guayan Government's horrifying version 
of a “final solution” and help prevent 
the extermination of the Toba-Maskoy 
Indians. 

Let us ratify the Genocide Convention 
now. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAFEE). The nominations will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Norman B. Ture. of Virginia, to 
te Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
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from Kansas urges the confirmation of 
Norman B. Ture to be Under Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

FAVORABLE COMMITTEE ACTION 

On March 20, the Committee on Fi- 
nance hea nearings on Mr. iure and 
found him to be eminently qualified by 
reason oí his experience and character 
to per.:orm tne iunctions of Under secre- 
tary oí the Ireasury. 

Our commuttee, on March 25, voted 
unanimously to recommend Senate con- 
firmation of Mr. lure s nomination. 

MR. TURE’S BACKGROUND 

Mr. Ture brings to the position of Un- 
der Secretary a lifelong interest in tax 
analysis and a record of many contribu- 
tions to the professional literature in 
that field. ne has served in Government 
previously, on the lreasury'’s tax analy- 
sis staff, he has been a professor of eco- 
nomics, and most recently has been pres- 
ident of his own successful consuiting 
firm. Mr. Ture thus combines intellec- 
tual preeminence with proven abilities 
and knowledge in Government and busi- 
ness. All these qualities will assure ex el- 
lence in the important position he has 
been nominated to fill. 

NEW DUTIES 

As Under Secretary Mr. Ture will be 
responsible both for broad economic 
analysis and affairs relating to the struc- 
ture of our tax system. He will be inti- 
mately involved in the substantial al- 
terations that we may expect to be pro- 
posed for the Tax Code, and his back- 
ground in Government as well as busi- 
ness thus prepare him especially well for 
this important position. 

REPORT ON INVESTIGATIONS 


The Committee on Finance has con- 
ducted its own review and has reviewed 
the results of the investigation by the 
FBI and the report of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Ethics. We are confident there 
are no potential ethical problems of con- 
flicts of interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Beryl Wayne Sprinkel, of Illi- 
nois, to be Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas urges the confirmation of 
Beryl Wayne Sprinkel to be Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Monetary Af- 
fairs. 

FAVORABLE COMMITTEE ACTION 

On March 20, the Committee on Fi- 
nance held hearings on Mr. Sprinkel and 
found him to be eminently qualified by 
reason of his experience and character 
to perform the functions of Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Monetary Af- 
fairs. 

Our committee, on March 25, voted 
unanimously to recommend Senate con- 
firmation of Mr. Sorinkel's nomination. 

MR. SPRINKEL’S BACKGROUND 

Although Mr. Sprinkel’s professional 
career began in college economics teach- 
ine, he became associated with the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank in Chicago, 
II. in 1952 and was executive vice presi- 
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dent and economist prior to his nomina- 
tion to be Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs. In the last 16 years, his duties 
have included dealing with international 
monetary issues, and he has traveled 
abroad extensively in that time, becom- 
ing well acquainted with foreign central 
banks and treasuries. 
NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

As Under Secretary for Monetary Af- 
fairs, Dr. Sprinkel will be charged with 
overall management of the Treasury’s 
debt issues, with the Treasury’s relations 
to other governments and central banks, 
and with the Treasury’s relations with 
our own Federal Reserve System. His 
long acquaintance with our banking and 
monetary system, as well as his extensive 
contacts abroad, make Dr. Sprinkel 
ideally suited for his new position. 

ROUTINE INVESTIGATIONS COMPLETED 


The Committee on Finance has re- 
ceived and reviewed the results of in- 
vestigations by the FBI and the Office 
of Government Ethics. The committee 
has also conducted its own review, and 
is confident there are no potential ethi- 
cal problems or conflicts of interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion to lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all remaining 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
be considered en bloc and be confirmed 
en bloc and that the President be im- 
mediately notified of such action. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, will the distinguished 
Senator add to his requests that the mo- 
tion to reconsider en bloc be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator, 
and I add that to my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows:) 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

Lt. Gen. Evan W. Rosencrans, U.S. Air 
Force (age 54), for appointment to the grade 
indicated on the retired list pursuant to the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 8962, to be lieutenant general. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: Lt. Gen. Charles Robert Myers, 


ee 56), Army of the United 
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States (major general, U.S. Army), to be lieu- 
tenant general. 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: Maj. Gen. William 


Ivan Rolya, EEE Army of the United 
States, to be lieutenant general. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officer of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, sections 5780 and 5791: Ray- 
mond N. Winkel to be rear admiral. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named brigadier general of 
the Marine Corps Reserve for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5902: John B. Hirt to be major general. 

The following officers of the Marine Corps 
Reserve for appointment to the grade of 
brigadier general under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 5902: Con- 
stantine Sangalis, to be brigadier general. 
William H. Gossell, to be brigadier general. 


UNITED ÑATIONS 


Charles M. Lichenstein, of the District of 
Columbia, to be the Alternate Representative 
of the United States of America for Special 
Political Affairs in the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


The following officers of the U.S. Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade indicated: 
Capt. Robert S. Lucas, U.S. Coast Guard, 
to be rear admiral. 

Capt. Kenneth G. Wiman, U.S. Coast 
Guard, tu be rear admiral. 

Capt. Edwin H. Daniels, U.S. Coast Guard, 
to be rear admiral. 

Capt. Clyde T. Lusk, Jr., U.S. Coast Guard, 
to be rear admiral. 

Vice Adm. James S. Gracey, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be the commander, U.S. Coast 
Guard Atlantic area with the grade of vice 
admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. James P. Stewart, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be the commander, U.S. Coast 
Guard Pacific area with the grade of vice 
admiral while so serving. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Fred Charles Ikle, of Maryland, to be 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, vice 
Robert W. Komer, resigned. 

William H. Taft IV, of Virginia, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
vice Togo D. West, Jr., resigned. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY’S 
DESK IN THE AIR FORCE, ARMY, NAVY, MA- 
RINE CORPS, AND COAST GUARD 


Air Force nominations beginning Tommie 
G. Church, to be captain, and ending David 
F Woolwine, to be lieutenant colonel, which 
nominations were received by the Senate on 
February 23, 1981, and which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record on February 24, 
1981. 

Air Force nominations beginning John W. 
Baxter, to be lieutenant colonel, and end- 
ing Douglas B. Neumann, to be lieutenant 
colonel, which nominations were received by 
the Senate on March 6, 1981, and which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 17, 1981. 

Army nominations beginning Phil'in G. 
Abbott, to be colonel. and ending John F. 
Clarv, to be lieutenant colonel, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate March 2, 
1981, and which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorn of March 3. 1981. 

Army nominations heginning Howard R. 
Bixby, to be major, Regular Army and lieu- 
tenant colonel, Army of the United States. 
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and ending Michael S. Tucker, to be second 
lieutenant, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES: 
SIONAL RECORD of March 17, 1981. 

Army nominations beginning Steven B 
Acenbrak, to be second lieutenant, and end- 
ing Catherine M. Zipoli, to be second lieu- 
tenant, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 17, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Thomas E. 
Digan, to be ensign, and ending Steven G. 
Detsch, to be commander, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Philip J. 
Aarons, to be lieutenant, and ending Deb- 
orah A. Zanot, to be lieutenant, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate March 
2, 1981, and which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1981. 

Navy nominations bevinning Keith T. 
Adams, to be lieutenant, and ending Jenni- 
fer L. Mustain, to be lieutenant, which nom- 
ivaticns were received by the Senate March 
2, 1981, and which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning James E. 
Halwachs, to be lieutenant commander, and 
ending Larry D. Aasheim, to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
March 6, 1981, and which appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 17, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Rudolph 
Abel, Jr., to be captain, and ending Jane E. 
Sharp, to be commander, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 17, 
1981. 

Marine Corps nomination of Bonnie H. 
Bass, to be major, which nomination was re- 
ceived by the Senate March 2, 1981, and 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of March 3, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Wel- 
ton H. Jones, Jr., to be captain, and ending 
Marcus J. Wallace, Jr., to be captain, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 5, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning John 
L. Glen, to be lieutenant commander, and 
ending Michael P. Farrell, to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 5, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning 
Michael B. Kerr, to be lieutenant, and end- 
ing Timothy C. Hess, to be lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
January 15, 1981, and which appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD of January 19, 1981. 


Coast Guard nominations beginning 
Michael G. Barrier, to be lieutenant com- 
mander, and ending Edward R. Williams, to 
be commander, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 24, 1981. 


Coast Guard nominations beginning Rob- 
ert R. Albright II, to be ensign, and ending 
James R. Yacobi, Jr., to be lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade), which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 24, 1981. 


Coast Guard nominations beginning Wal- 
lace F. Kelly, to be commander, and ending 
Michael T. Bohlman, to be commander, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 5, 1981. 


Coast Guard nominations beginning Car- 
sten L. Henningsen III, to be lieutenant 
(junior grade), and ending Lewis S. Blan- 
kenship, to be lieutenant (junior grade), 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORQU of March 17, 1981. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the 
United States was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting a nomination, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

(The nomination received today is 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 


EC-751. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting pursuant to 
law, notice of the intention of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to transfer the obsolete 
destroyer EX-KIDD (ex-DD-661) to the 
State of Louisiana, Louisiana Naval War 
Memorial Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-752. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for civil defense programs for fiscal years 
1982 and 1983, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-753. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a secret re- 
port on the Department of Defense Opera- 
tion and Maintenance (O&M) Appropria- 
tions; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-754. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report entitled “DOD Should Give Better 
Guidance and Training to Contractors Who 
Classify National Security Information“; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

£U-755. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on loan guaran- 
tee and insurance transactions supported by 
Eximbank during February 1981; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-756. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Housing 
Act to make discretionary the power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide inter- 
est credit subsidy to low and moderate in- 
come borrowers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-757. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report and opinion 
on the financial statements of the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Ur- 
ban Affairs. 


EC-758. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend section 7 
of the Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act 
of 1977 (42 U.S.C. 7706) to extend authoriza- 
tions for appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 
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EC-759. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for the Federal Fire Prevention and Control 
Act of 1974, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

EC-760. A communication from the Vice 
President for Government Affairs of the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement of all intercity rail 
passenger service provided in the Amtrak 
basic plan; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-761. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator, Energy Information Admin- 
istration, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on sales of 
refined petroleum products and sales of re- 
tail gasoline for December 1980; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-762. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “The Energy Conservation Program 
For Schools and Hospitals Can Be More Ef- 
fective"; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-763. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Natural Gas Plan Needed To Provide 
Greater Protection For High-Priority And 
Critical Uses“; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-764. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works), transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to require the recovery of certain 
expenditures of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers for operation, maintenance, and con- 
struction of deep draft channels and ocean 
and Great Lakes ports of the United States 
and to authorize such construction in speci- 
fied circumstances; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-765. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works), transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the recovery of capi- 
tal and operation and maintenance costs as- 
signable to commercial waterway transporta- 
tion for certain United States Army Corps of 
Engineers inland waterway projects; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-766. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the fifth annual report on the Tule 
elk herds in California; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC~-767. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, transmitting, pur - 
suant to law, the fourth annual report on the 
administration of the Toxic Substances Act 
covering fiscal year 1980; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-768. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Board for International 
Broadcasting, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Board for 
International Broadcasting Act of 1973, to 
authorize a supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1981, and to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC—769. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the Peace Corps, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for the Peace Corps, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-770. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Commission regarding 
its compliance with the Government in the 
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Sunshine Act for calendar year 1980; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-771. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Postal Rate Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
oi the Couumission on implementation of the 
Privacy Act for calendar year. 1980; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-772. A communication from the Acting 
Inspector General of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the quarterly report on the 
activities of the Office of Inspector General, 
Department of Health and Human Services 
for October 1 to December 31, 1980; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-773. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (Planning and Evaluation), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on a pro- 
posed new system of records for the Depart- 
ment for implementing the Privacy Act; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-774, A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the United States Office of Personnel 
Manegement, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to strengthen the principle of 
comparability as the basis for setting Federal 
pay and benefits, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-775. A communication from the FOIA 
Officer, Office of the Commissioner, Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Commission 
for 1980 under the Freedom of Information 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-776. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, Volume I of the 1980 Annual Report of 
the Administration; to the Committee on 
Small Business. 

EC-777. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator, Small Business Admin- 
istration, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to consolidate SBA’s present six 
distinct business loan programs into one; 
to the Committee on Small Business. 

EC-778. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the utilization of educational en- 
titlements by certain veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

EC-779. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to limit payment of authorized 
special pay to Veterans’ Administration phy- 
sicians and dentists; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

EC-780. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Veterans“ Admin- 
istration, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to revise eligibility requirements 
for reimbursement of travel expenses for 
Veterans’ Administration health care; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 


POM-47. A petition from a citizen of 
Mount Holly, New Jersey favoring congres- 
sional cooperation with the efforts of the 
Reagan administration to strengthen Amer- 
ica’s military power; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

POM-48. A petition from a citizen of 
Oliver Springs, Tennessee favoring congres- 
sional cooperation with the efforts of the 
Reagan administration to strengthen Amer- 
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ica's military power; 
ed Services. 
— A petition from a citizen of San 
Marino, California favoring congressional co- 
operation with the efforts of the Reagan ad- 
ministration to strengthen America’s mili- 
tary power; to the Committee on Armed 


Services. 


to the Committee on 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. NUNN (for himself and Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) : 

S. 819. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to stimulate investment 
by increasing the interest and dividend ex- 
clusion; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 820. A bill to amend title 5 of the United 
States Code to provide that Federal em- 
ployees may make an irrevocable assignment 
of interests in certain life insurance policies; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. PACKWOOD (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Scumarr, and Mr. 
PRESSLER) : 

S. 821. To provide for authorization of ap- 
propriations for the Federal Communications 
Commission; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 822. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a Federal 
crime to vandalize a house of worship or any 
other religious property; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. Harry F. Byrp, JR., Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. WARNER, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. DENTON and Mr. 
EasT) : 

S. 823. A bill to provide for the payment of 
losses incurred as a result of the ban on the 
use of the chemical Tris in apparel, in fabric, 
yarn, or fiber, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 824. A bill to authorize the President 
to establish a program to reduce and order 
the demand for motor fuel during a severe 
energy supply interruption; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. JEPSEN; 

S. 825. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow the investment tax 
credit to certain individuals who purchase 
used section 38 property used for farming 
purposes from a related party; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 826. A bill to delineate the relationship 
of the Office of Special Counsel to the Merit 
Systems Protection Board; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. Boren, Mr. DENTON, Mr. HARRY F. 
BYRD, JR, Mr. DOLE, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. East, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. GARN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. HELMS, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. JEPSEN, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. ZOR- 
INSKY, Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. MATTING- 
LY, Mr. WARNER, Mr. Exon, Mr. WAL- 
LOP, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. 
RUDMAN, Mr. Symons, Mr. HAYAKAWA, 
Mr. Schurrr. Mr. Boscawrrz, Mr. 
DoMENIcr, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGFR and Mr, Prox RR): 

SJ. Res. 58. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution altering 
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Federal fiscal decisionmaking procedures; to 
the Committee on the vudiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. NUNN (for himself and 
Mr. HUDDLESTON) : 

S. 819. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to stimulate in- 
vestment by increasing the interest and 
dividend exclusion; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

LEGISLATION TO INCREASE THE INTEREST AND 
DIVIDEND EXCLUSION 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress is now carefully reviewing Presi- 
dent Reagan’s sweeping budget and tax 
cut package. I agree with the President 
that reducing excessive Federal spend- 
ing and revising outdated Federal tax 
policies must be our highest priority in 
the months ahead if we are to success- 
fully combat runaway inflation, high 
interest rates, and overburdensome Fed- 
eral regulations. 

I applaud the President on the direc- 
tion he has set and the goals which he 
is attempting to achieve. His proposal to 
reduce Federal spending by nearly $49 
billion in 1982 represents a significant 
and necessary effort to shift resources 
from the public sector to the private 
sector. I support the overall level of 
budget cuts the President has recom- 
mended. 

In some areas Congress will no doubt 
differ with the administration on specific 
cuts. 

In such cases, I believe it is incumbent 
upon Congress to suggest alternative cuts 
so that the overall amount of spending 
reductions the President is seeking is not 
diminished. We must substantially re- 
duce the growth of Federal spending and 
the budget deficit. Otherwise, we have 
no real chance of bringing inflation and 
high interest rates under control. 

I share the President’s view that tax 
rates must be reduced to stimulate the 
economy, particularly savings and in- 
vestment. The United States now has 
among the highest percentage of obsolete 
plant, the lowest percentage of capital 
investment, and the lowest growth in 
productivity and savings of any major 
industrial nation. Our failure to attack 
these basic structural economic prob- 
lems has led to the creation of a self- 
perpetuating, vicious cvcle wherein pro- 
ductivity declines, inflation increases, 
real income falls, corporate profits 
erode, investment in productive resources 
falters, and productivity declines even 
further. 

Mr. President, with the exception of 
a slight increase last year. the level of 
savings in the United States has de- 
clined every year since 1975. That trend 
has become a problem of critical na- 
tional concern. The effects of today’s 
anemic savings rate are clear and obvi- 
ous—soaring inflation, high interest 
rates, lagging investment, poor produc- 
tivity performance, and sluggish eco- 
nomic growth. Increasing savings is the 
necessary first sten to accumulating the 
capital essential for new home construc- 
tion and for investment in new plant 
and equipment which will lead to in- 
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creased productivity, lower inflation, 
and sustained real growth. 

While Americans have been saving 
only 4 to 5 percent of their income, 
other major industralized nations have 
done much better and our competitive 
position in the world has declined. The 
Canadian savings rate is greater than 
10 percent. The West Germans save 13 
to 15 percent of their income and the 
Japanese save more than 20 percent of 
their income. Government incentives to 
encourage savings in these nations far 
exceed those in the United States. Can- 
ada excludes from taxation the first 
$2,000 of interest and dividends on a 
joint return. In West Germany, the first 
$300 of interest on regular savings 1s 
excluded from taxation and there are 
additional benefits for long-term savings. 
And in Japan, interest earned on the 
first $32,000 of savings is exempt from 
taxation. 

The benefits of these savings incen- 
tives are clear as our competitors are 
succeeding where we are failing. The 
average plant in the United States is 
16 to 17 years old, while the equivalent 
in West Germany is 12 and in Japan 
less than 10- Investment in the United 
States_hovers at about 10 percent of 
gross national product compared with 
15 percent in Germany and 20 percent 
in Japan. And as a direct result, US. 
productivity is slipping while that of 
our competitors is increasing. 

The list of victims of America’s poor 
savings record continues to grow. The 
housing industry, the savings and loan 
industry. small businesses and farmers 
are suffering nationwide from runaway 
inflation and hich interest rates. Many 
small businessmen, automobile dealers, 
farmers and construction companies are 
fighting for their very survival. 

The lack of savings is having a dey- 
astating whipsaw effect on the housing 
and savings and loan industries. Our 
Nation’s savines and loans are being 
squeezed by low savings. high interest 
rates. and mortgages yielding less than 
current interest being paid bv the sav- 
ings and loan. As a result. funds avail- 
able for morteaves declined $98 billion 
from 1978 to 1080 from $99 billion to 
$71 billion. That in turn is creating a 
desperate situation in the construction 
industry. 


Mortgage interest rates have risen 
from the 12-percert level last summer 
uv to 16 vereent todav. choking off hous- 
ing construction, killing home sales, 
forcing tens of thousands of young 
families out of the housing market, and 
leaving 750,000 construction workers un- 
employed. 

The situation is just as bad for the 
automobile industry and small business 
owners. The automobile industry lost 
blions of dollars last vear and some 
1.600 dealers closed their doors with 
soaring interest rates being a principal 
cause. Untold numbers of other small 
business owners and farmers are still 
reeling from the high interest rates. 

Channeling money into productive 
savings is a key ingredient to lowering 
interest rates. increasing productivity, 
lowering inflation and strengthening the 
economy. 
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Unless the current climate of “buy 
now, save later” is turned around, in- 
adequate savings will deprive our econ- 
omy of the capital necessary for the 
needed increase in productivity critical 
to restoring the domestic and interna- 
tional competitiveness of U.S. industries. 

The President has recognized the 
necessity to increase savings and he has 
proposed a tax cut bill to address the 
problem. The President's plan would re- 
duce all marginal tax rates by 30 per- 
cent over a 36-month period in the hope 
that this will stimulate new savings flow. 
While all of us agree that individual 
taxes are too high and should be re- 
duced, this approach provides no direct 
incentive for the average middle-income 
American to save and invest in the re- 
sources essential to economic recovery. 
In my view this approach does not go far 
enough toward insuring a significant in- 
crease in savings, particularly among 
middle-income taxpayers below the 0- 
percent marginal tax rate. Do we have 
a reasonable assurance based on history 
and commonsense that a middle-income 
American making $15,000 or $20,000 or 
$25,000 will take his $200 to $300 tax 
cut and open a new savings account or 
invest in securities? I think not, with the 
current lack of savings incentives. 

I agree that we need individual tax 
reductions over the next few years. We 
must go beyond what the President has 
proposed however and lay a foundation 
for maximizing the benefits of these in- 
dividual tax cuts—a foundation built 
upon increased incentives and opportun- 
ities for middle-income Americans to 
save. Rather than a shotgun approach 
which gambles on hitting the target of 
increased savings, I suggest a rifle ap- 
proach” to encourage increased savings 
with targeted tax incentives. We must 
assure that the money injected into the 
economy through a tax cut shows up as 
increased savings and investment rather 
than increased consumption. For if tax- 
payers consume rather than save, inter- 
est rates will once again increase and in- 
filiation, already deeply embedded at a 10- 
percent core rate, will soar once again. 
As Harvard economist, Martin Feldstein, 
has said— 

Over a long-term, the real problem is sav- 
ings and how to stimulate a high rate of 
savings. Although the administration's em- 
phasis on reducing marginal tax rates is to 
be applauded, it is unfortunate that a signif- 
icant portion of the overall tax reduction 
wasn't devoted specifically to stimulating 
private saving. 


I am introducing today the Savings 
Incentive Act which addresses that prob- 
lem by reducing the tax rate on interest 
and dividends. My bill will assist the Na- 
tion in achieving the goals the President 
has set forth. s 

Under this bill, the temporary $200 
to $400 combined interest and dividend 
exclusion is made permanent. Further, 
the bill gives the taxpayer the option of 
taking that exclusion or excluding 10 
percent of dividends and interest from 
taxation in 1982, whichever is greater. 
The percentage exclusion would increase 
to 20 percent in 1983, and 30 percent in 
1984. This increasing percentage would 
thus give savers an incentive to increase 
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their level of savings over a period of 
years. 

Therefore, the net effect of the bill is 
to gradually reduce the maximum mar- 
ginal tax rate on interest and dividends 
from 70 percent to 49 percent. In 1982, 
the maximum tax on interest and divi- 
dends would be reduced by 63 percent in 
1983 to 56 percent and in 1984 to 49 per- 
cent. Thus by 1984 there would be parity 
between the tax treatment of earned 
income and the tax treatment of interest 
and dividends. Even more importantly 
my bill will provide a real incentive for 
middle-income taxpayers to save and 
invest. Such a targeted incentive is the 
missing element in the Reagan proposal. 
Across-the-board reductions in tax rates 
will encourage savings and investments 
most significantly for high-income tax- 
payers. Additional inducements to save, 
like my bill, are needed, however for mid- 
dle-income families. 

Several other proposals have been in- 
troduced in the Senate to target tax cuts 
to increased savings. Each deserves care- 
ful review and I have joined in cospon- 
soring two of them. First, I have joined 
Senator CHAFEE and others in introduc- 
ing S. 243, the Savings and Retirement 
Income Incentive Act of 1981. This 
proposal: 

Make permanent the $200 to $400 interest 
and dividend exclusion. 

Allows a $500 to $1,000 interest and divi- 
dend tax exclusion for senior citizens (65 
years of age and over). 

Makes all persons with earned income 
eligible to establish an Individual Retire- 
ment Account (including government and 
military employees, and workers who are 
also participants in qualified pension plans. 

Increase the maximum tax deductible IRA 
contribution to $2,000 a year. 

Permits a tax deduction up to $2 000 a vear 
to individuals who make voluntary contri- 
butions (in excess of any mandatory con- 
. gu to a pension plan in lieu of an 

Allows additional nondeductible contribu- 
tions up to $2.000 a year; however, interest 
earned on this amount would be tax- 
deferred. 

Allows account holder the privilece of 
making 5 withdrawals without penalty up 
to a total amount of $10.000 if the funds 
are used for the purchase of a first home or 
for higher education expenses. 


Second, I have joined Senator PENT- 
sen in introducing S. 701, the Home 
Mortgage Incentive Act of 1981, which 
would allow a taxpayer to exclude from 
gross income any interest on a savings 
deposit which js used by a financial in- 
stitution for residential mortgage lending 
purroses. This legislation if enacted 
would provide a major boost to the 
crippled savings and loan industry in 
our country who provide long-term 
mortoages. While ro exact estimate of 
revenue loss is available at this time on 
this bill, the revitalization of the con- 
striction industry that world occur 
would provide hndreds of thousands 
of ſobs and millions of additional tax 
revenue. 

Mr. President, there is no simple 
answer to creating the environment 
necessary for stimulating capital forma- 
tion and increasing productivity. We 
must however remove the disincentive 
in our system for savings. We must 
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establish a policy to reward savings. As 
Economist Eliot Janeway has stated: 

The incentive for investors to invest and 
savers to save is the same as for electricians 
and machinists to work—take home pay. If 
only the tax code could be revised to give 
genuine long-term investors a partial for- 
giveness of income tax stocks would suddenly 
offer savers and investors alike, investment 
parity. 


The Savings Incentive Act I am intro- 
ducing today is an important step in the 
right direction. It would benefit savers 
both large and small and would encour- 
age systematic long-term savings and 
investment. 

I am confident it would help pro- 
vide the capital needed to reinvigorate 
our Nation’s lackluster investment per- 
formance, lower interest rates, and 
create jobs. My bill, the Chafee and 
Bentsen bills and other savings incentive 
proposals which have been introduced all 
have merit and must be given careful 
consideration. Obviously, the revenue 
loss and the ability to generate addition- 
al savings by all of these measures must 
be compared carefully so that the best 
proposal or a combination of several 
is adopted. 

Increased savings incentives are not 
the only answer, however. They must 
be coordinated with other tax cuts all 
working hand in hand to cure our Na- 
tion's economic ills. 

There is no question that there must 
be accelerated and simplified deprecia- 
tion reform. 

In the last 2 years, industry's esti- 
mated cost of replacing outmoded plant 
and equipment shot up by $40 billion to 
$169 billion. Even after inflation is taken 
into account, the real replacement cost 
increased about $20 billion. Since 1978, 
the percentage of the private sectors 
plant and equipment more than 10 years 
old has jumped from 31 percent to 37 
percent. That trend must be reversed and 
accelerated depreciation is the key to 
its reversal. 

Over the decade of the 1980's, indus- 
try will need more than $5 trillion to 
meet its investment needs. Accelerated 
depreciation is just a start. Further tax 
changes must also be made to provide 
that capital. Those changes should in- 
clude: 

A further graduation and reduction of 
corporate income taxes with particular 
emphasis on small business rate reduc- 
tions—the single most important step 
for keeping money in the hands of com- 
panies where it can be used to finance 
business expansion; 

A reduction in the maximum capital 
gains tax rate—recent evidence pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department 
shows that at least initially, the lower- 
ing of the maximum tax on capital gains 
from just under 50 percent to 28 per- 
cent, has had a tremendous effect on 
unlocking equity for critical business ex- 
pansion; 

A reform of estate tax provisions so 
that an estate can be passed on tax free 
to a surviving spouse and up to $600,000 
can be passed on tax free to the dece- 
dent’s children—changes long overdue 
to aid farmers and small businessmen in 
maintaining fam‘ly operations: 

Capital gains rollover so that the gains 
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from the sales of an investment in one 
small business would not be penalized if 
invested, within a limited pericd of time, 
in another small business; 

A change critical for small businesses 
attempting to retain the capital neces- 
sary to operate; and 

An increase in permissible accumu- 
lated earnings. 

Each of these proposals is part of the 
Omnibus Small Business Capital Forma- 
tion Act of 1981, a comprehensive meas- 
ure designed to improve capital forma- 
tion, capital retention and business vən- 
tinuity which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 3, 1981. 

In the near future, I will also join 
Senator Russett Lone in introducing 
legislation to encourage and expand the 
concept of employee stock ownership 
plans to give employees the opportunity 
to invest in and own a portion of the 
corporation for which they work. 

The pros and cons of all of these pro- 
visions must be weighed and compared 
by the tax-writing committees of the 
Congress so that the best possible pack- 
age can be enacted. I recognize that there 
is duplication among some of these ideas. 
But we need to provide Congress with a 
menu of proposals from which it can 
choose the best combination. Our pur- 
pose must be to be as creative as pos- 
sible to develop the best plan possible. 

Mr. President, our economy is at a 
crossroad and we as rolicymakers must 
choose the correct path to take. The time 
is ripe for tax reform which enlarges 
American economy rather than simply 
redistributes pieces of it. I will cont nue 
to work with the President and my col- 
leagues in our fight against inflation, 
high interest rates and lagging produc- 
tivity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sav- 
ings Incentive Act be printed following 
mv remarks. 

There being no oh‘ection. the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

8. 819 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Renresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled That fa) 
paragraph (1) of section 116(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
maximum dollar amount of interest and 
dividend exclusion) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Maximum dollar amount 

“(A) IN GENERAL—The aggregate amount 
excluded under subsection (a) for any tax- 
able year shall not exceed the greater o: 

0%) $200 ($400 in the case of a joint re- 
turn under section 6013), or 

) an amount equal to the product of 
the sum determined under subsection (a) 
(for both the individual and snouce in the 
ease of a joint return), multiplied by the 
applicable percentage. 

“(3) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—The anpli- 
cable percentage shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the following table: 


"If the taxable year begins in: 
1982 


The oe percentage is: 
1983 20 
1984 and thereafter 30."". 


(b) The amendment made by svbsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31. 1981. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 220. A bili to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to rrovide that Fed- 
eral employees may make an irrevoca- 
ble assignment of interests in certain 
life insurance policies; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1981 


© Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Pres dent, I am 
today introducing legislation to amend 
the Federal employees’ group life in- 
surance (FEGLI) law to allow partici- 
pants in the insurance program which 
that law authorizes to make an irrev- 
ocable assignment of all incidents of 
ownership in their insurance. This 
change will give Federal employees in- 
sured under the program the same 
rights with regard to assignahilty as 
are generally available to others in- 
sured under employer-sponsored group 
life insurance plans. Under appropri- 
ate circumstances, the proceeds of as- 
signed life insurance for the latter may 
be excluded from the gross estate of an 
insured decedent for Federal tax pur- 
poses, but such rights are not now 
available for FEGLI participants. 

In the 96th Congress, legislation was 
enacted to expand the FEGLI program 
with regard to the amount of insurance 
available to Federal employees. I sup- 
ported that measure in an attempt to 
address some of the major disparities 
between group life insurance policies 
available to workers in the private and 
Federal sectors. My bill will eliminate 
yet another disparity and remove a 
possible disincentive for highly quali- 
fied and skilled individuals to join the 
Federal civil service. 

The recent amendments to the 
FEGLI law added a new option to the 
program under which employees will be 
permitted to purchase large amounts 
of group life insurance at very attrac- 
tive group rates. My bill will improve 
FEGLI program participants’ estate 
planning by permitting them to mini- 
mize the tax liability on the proceeds 
from the policy after the death of the 
insured, as participants in other em- 
ployer-sponsored group life insurance 
plans can now do. 

The Office of Personnel Management 
has been studying the assignability issue, 
at my request, for over 2 years. I have 
urged them to recommend legislation to 
address this inequity. OPM advised that, 
since this issue involves tax policy, it 
would first seek definitive guidance from 
the Department of the Treasury regard- 
ing the appropriateness and form of such 
legislation and, assuming a positive re- 
sponse, would investigate the potential 
administrative problems involved. How- 
ever, OPM has failed to either propose 
legislation or furnish a time frame for 
this undertaking. 

Internal Revenue Service rulings cur- 
rently hold that assignment of group life 
insurance is generally effective to pre- 
vent inclusion of the insurance death 
proceeds in the decedent’s gross estate 
for Federal estate tax rurnoses, subject 
to three conditions. These conditions in- 
clude the following: First, applicable 
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State law must permit the assignment of 
group lite insurance; second, the master 
policy must not prohibit assignment of 
group life insurance; and third, the in- 
sured must irrevocably transfer all right, 
title, interest, and incidents of owner- 
ship, both including but not limited to 
the right to designate beneficiaries and 
the privilege of converting to an individ- 
ual policy of life insurance upon termi- 
nation of group coverage. 

There is now a law in every State to 
support absolute assignment of group 
life insurance as a gift. My bill will 
amend the FEGLI law to permit insured 
employees to irrevocably assign all in- 
terest in the insurance in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Office 
of Personnel Management. 

I urge the aprropriate Senate com- 
mittee to schedule hearings on this im- 
portant matter so details of such a 
change can be worked out and discrimi- 
nation against FEGLI program partici- 
pants can be eliminated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the text of this legislation to be 
printed in full at the end of my state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

8. 820 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 8706 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection. 

“(f) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Office, each policy purchased under this 
chapter shall provide that an insured em- 
ployee may make an irrevocable assignment 
of the employee's incidents of ownership in 
the policy.“. 

(b) The heading for section 8706 of title 
5, United States Code, and the item relat- 
ing to section 8706 in the analysis for chap- 
ter 87 of such title are each amended bv 
inserting : assignment of ownership” after 
“Insurance”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to policies purchased after th^ 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) Ifa company which issued a policy 
which is in effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act agrees, the amendments 
made by this Act shall apply to such policy. o 


By Mr. PACK WOOD (for himself, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. SCHMITT, 
and Mr. PRESSLER) : 

S. 821. To provide for authorization of 
appropriations for the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT OF 1981 
Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
bill I introduce today is entitled the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission Au- 
thorization Act of 1981. It authorizes ap- 
propriations for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC) at $76.9 mil- 
lion each year for fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984. It also establishes a statutory 
fee schedule. assessing charges for serv- 
ices received by communications pro- 
viders and users, at rates that would 
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guarantee a return to the Federal Treas- 
ury of almost half of the FC annual 
budget. 

The FCC is permanently authorized by 
Congress pursuant to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. This statute made per- 
manent a regulatory body, originally 
conceived as an agency, to plan and 
carry out reallocation of broadcast sta- 
tions to permit interference. The 
agency’s permanent status was based 
upon the need to expertly regulate rap- 
idly expanding broadcast services. To- 
day, the FCC has far-reaching jurisdic- 
tion over international and interstate 
communications by radio, televis.on, 
wire, and cable. As such, the Commis- 
sion regulates in the following areas: do- 
mestic common carrier, including rural 
telecommunications; international com- 
mon carrier; broadcasting, including po- 
litical broadcasting; cable television, and 
nonbroadcast services. 

The Commerce Committee is presently 
in the process of proposing comprehen- 
sive amendments to the Communications 
Act of 1934 in a manner consistent with 
the deregulation already undertaken in 
the airline, trucking, and railroad indus- 
tries. 

The committee has closely mon‘tored 
recent actions by the FCC to promote 
competition and deregulation in the 
telecommunications industry. While the 
Commiss‘on’s actions are generally con- 
sistent with congressional intent, the de- 
cisions have been subject to lengthy 
judicial review and subsequent agency 
revision. That is because these decisions 
are being made in the context of the 
1934 act, which is outmoded to a large 
degree by recent technological advances. 
As a result, the services or equipment 
that should be available to the consumer 
are delayed or more expensive than they 
should be. Our committee is moving to 
assert its necessary policymaking role to 
insure that FCC efforts to promote com- 
petition and deregulation benefit the 
American people. 

This authorization bill will provide the 
Congress an opportunity for regular and 
systematic oversight of the activities of 
the FCC. Through vigorous, systematic 
oversight, the Congress can insure that 
the Commission implements the congres- 
sional mandate, with substantially re- 
duced costs to the taxpayer. Efficiencies 
created through deregulation and over- 
sight are reflected in the proposed au- 
thorization ceilings, although economies 
may be achieved beyond those ceilings. 
For that reason, the FCC may reduce the 
fees to reflect these efficiencies. 

The statutory fee schedule is based 
solely on the cost of regulation. This is 
the standard established by the US. 
court of appeals in a series of cases in 
1976. (National Cable Television Asso- 
ciation v. FCC, 554 F. 2d 1094 (D.C. Cir. 
1976); Electronic Industries Association 
v. FCC, 554 F. 2d 1109 (D.C. Cir. 1976); 
National Association of Broadcasters v. 
FCC, 554 F. 2d 1118 (D.C. Cir. 1976); 
Capital Cities Communications, Inc. v. 
FCC, 554 F. 2d 1135 (D.C. Cir. 1976)). We 
believe that in a time of budgetary cau- 
tion and spending restraint, it is the 
responsibility of Congress to seek out 


ways to ease the Federal monetary load 
without unduly burdening the American 
public and the providers and users of 
commun.cations services. This bill estab- 
lishes specific fees. We believe the fees 
are reasonable, and will not unduly 
burden the providers or users of services, 
but merely be a sensible way to help 
defray the cost of regulation. 

Passage of th.s bill will resolve the 
questions that have been raised concern- 
ing the FCC’s authority to establish fees, 
and will put to rest the controversy over 
radio spectrum use fees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 821 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
o Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 4 of the Communications Act of 1934 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(p) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, to carry out the functions of the Com- 
mission, $76,900,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, $76,900,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983, and $76,900,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1984.“ 

(b) The Communications Act of 1934 is 
further amended by inserting after Section 5 
@ new section: 

“CHARGES 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall assess 
charges for the services listed in this sub- 
section at the rates listed or at such modified 
rates as it shall establish pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section. 


“SCHEDULE OF CHARGES 


“Private radio services: 
“Service: 
“Public coast stations—new, mods, 
renewals ad 
“Operational fixed microwave stations—new, 
mods, and renewals.. = 8 
“Ship licenses—new, mods, and renewals. 
“Aviation radio licenses (includine ground 
stations)—new, mods, and renewals. 
“Land transpovtation, industial, public 
safety and business licenses—new, mods, 
and renewals. — 
“Equipment approval services: 
“Service: 
“Type certification: 
„Computing devices 
“All others 
“Type acceptance: 
“‘Approvel of subscription TV systems 
“AN others 25 s 1y 
"Type approval: 
"Ship automatic alarm systems 3 
“Broadcast equipment required to be 
approved unde” FCC rules 
“Ship and lifeboat transmitters 
“All others (class | TV devices) 
“Cable television services: 
“Service: 
"CARS construction permit—new and re- 


Charge 


and 
$50 


“Petitions for special-teliet-waivers - 
“Broadcast services: 
“Service: 
“Commercial TV stations—initial construction 
permit: 

“Application fee___.......-...-.-.-_-- 
"Hearine charge 
“Grant fee 


“Commercial radio stations—initial construc- 
tion pe-mit: 
“Application fee. 
“Hearine charge. — 
. 


Lo power TV stations Initial construction 
permit: 
“Application fee 
"Hearing chatgce 
"Grant fee 
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Annual fee—comme-cial TV stations: 
“Top 20 markets 
“21-45 mM. 
“4-65 market. * D] 
“6l-Bu marke 
“8i-luu market 
“‘lul-12o ms, et. e 
e- market.. 
“L4l-lby market. 
“lbl-löv market. - 

“18 i-belanoe: 1. os. a 

Annual tee commercial radio stations: 
“Class B and Ct M, greate; tian 5,000W— 
AM 


Class A—FM, I. cο] to 5,uuu w 

Less than I. uu -AM 
Annual tee—low power TV stations 
Subs. ipuon tV stations—application fee. 
Station assignment and transtec tees: 

“Application tee IV Stations 

application tee radio stations 

Hes. ing charges 

Common carries services: 
Set vice: 

“Domestic public land mobile radio tation 
(base, dispatch, control, and repeater sta- 
tions): 

“Initial construction permit 
“Renewals. 

“Cellular systems: 

"Initial construction permit 
“Annual tee per mobile unit 


“Rural radio service—central office. interoffice 
or relay facilities: à 
“Initial construction permit 
“Renewals h 
Local television or point-to-point microwave 
iadio service—initial construction permit or 
C Ci ARS SSE Ee ESO 
“Inte national fixed public radio service— 
public and cont ol stations: 
Initial construction pe. mit 
.,, J 
“Satellite services: 
“Initial construction permit for a com- 
mercial transmit/receive earth station.. 
6 2: ̃ ... 
“Initial construction permit for a receive 
only earth station 5 
“Renewals 


“Multipoint dist-ibution service 
"initial construction permit. ~ 
"Renewals. 

“All section 214 applications. 

“Taciti filings... ------------- 


“(b) (1) The Commission may on an an- 
nual basis increase or decrease the amounts 
of the charges established in subsection (a). 
Increases or decreases shall apply om a pro 
rata basis to all categories of charges and 
shall be in the same proportion as the cumu- 
lative charges in the Commission's total 
budget appropriations for the preceding two 
fiscal years. 

“(2) Increases or decreases made pursuant 
to this subsection shall be adopted as a part 
of the Commission’s rules and regulations. 

“(3) Increases or decreases made pursuant 
to this subsection shall not be subject to 
judicial review. 

“(c) The Commission shall prescribe ap- 
propriate rules and regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

“(d) The Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe by regulation an additional charge 
which may be assessed as a penalty for late 
payment of charges required by subsection 
(a). Such penalty shall not exceed 25 per- 
cent of the amount of the charge which was 
late. 

“(e)(1) The charges established in this 
section shall not be applicable to any govern- 
mental body. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to 
waive or delay payment of any fee estab- 
lished in this section if it determines that 
the public interest would be served by such 
action. 

“(f) Money received from charges estab- 
lished pursuant to this section shall be 
placed in the general fund of the Treasury 
to reimburse the United States for amounts 
aporobrlated for use by the Commission in 
carrying out its functions under this Act. 

“(g) The authority to collect the charges 
established under this section shall be con- 


5654 


current with the authorization of appropria- 
tions under subsection (p) of section 4.0 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 822. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a Federal 
crime to vandalize a house of worship 
or any other religious property; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM PROTECTION ACT 

@ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that would 
make it a Federal crime to intimidate 
any individual or group or to commit any 
act of vandalism or theft against re- 
ligious property, when the act is com- 
mitted with the intent of interfering 
with the free exercise of religion guar- 
anteed to every citizen by the Constitu- 
tion. 

While this legislation will extend pro- 
tection to Americans of every religious 
background, it provides a particularly 
appropriate response to an alarming up- 
surge of anti-Semitic threats and vio- 
lence. The Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith's annual survey of such epi- 
sodes found a 192-percent increase in 
reported acts of anti-Semitism in 1980 
compared to 1979. This startling in- 
crease, from 120 incidents to 377, con- 
sisted of firebombings, thefts, and de- 
facements in 29 States and the District 
of Columbia. With great unhappiness, I 
must report that New Jersey reported 69 
anti-Semitic acts in 1980, the second 
highest total for any State. These inci- 
dents included— 

Synagogue windows smashed by rocks; 

The desecration of a cemetery and its 
holocaust memorial; 

The burning of an ornamental altar 
cloth; 

The firing of a .22 caliber bullet 
through the front doors of a temple: 

Placement of a pipebomb in the en- 
tranceway of a synagogue. Fortunately, 
the pipebomb was defused before it 
exploded. 

Similar incidents have taken place 
from coast to coast. In January, seven 
handwritten Torah scrol's valued at 815. 
000 each were stolen from one of the 
oldest. synagogues in Brooklyn. N.Y., 
threatening its continued functioning. 
And, while most of the anti-Semitic acts 
appear to be the work of disturbed in- 
dividuals acting on the'r own, two mem- 
bers of the nen-Nazi Nat‘onal Socialist 
American Workers Party were arrested 
for the December arson of a Tos Argeles 
temple which caused more than $100,000 
in damage. 

Dr. Melvin Tumin. a Princeton Uri- 
versity sociologist who recentty chaired 
a two-day meeting of B'nai B'rith's task 
force on anti-Semitism, believes that 
the rising number of such incidents is 
just the “tip of an iceberg” of “a per- 
vasive and deep-rooted anti-Semiticm 
which has lain dormant for the rast 20 
or 30 years”. Dr. Tumin believes that 
this dormancy may be ending due to eco- 
nomic distress and social upheaval here 
and abroad, and has in part been lecit- 
imized by anti-Israeli propaganda, and 
by the United Nations’ despicable adop- 
tion of the infamous resolution equating 
Zionism with racism. 


Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
Dr. Tumin is mistaken in his assessment 
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of the magnituue of anti-Semitic feel- 
ing in the United states. in New Jersey, 
many schools have programs stressing 
religious tolerance, and anti-Semitic in- 
cidents have brought together religious 
leaders from every spectrum of the com- 
munity to decry the scourge of bigotry. 
However, the fact remains that reported 
acts of arson, vandalism, and deface- 
ment nearly tripled in 1980, and that 
only 3 percent of the perpetrators were 
apprehended. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this 
legislation would send a clear signal 
from the Congress that acts of this kind 
have no place in the United States. The 
possisility of severe Federal penalties 
would undoubtedly provide a significant 
deterrent effect. And, while Federal in- 
volvement would not be appropriate in 
every instance, the availability of Fed- 
eral investigatory resources for especi- 
ally damaging desecrations or very rep- 
rehensible acts would increase the like- 
lihood that perpetrators would be ap- 
prehended. 

Mr. President, even when an act of 
bigotry consists of no more than a spray- 
painted swastika or the slogan “Juden 
sterben“ on a synagogue entrance, it 
sets in motion a wave of fear and con- 
cern which sweeps through the entire 
community. It is not possible for the 
Jewish people to forget that these words 
and symbols accompanied the systematic 
murder of 6 million of their brothers 
and sisters less than 40 years ago. Nor 
can they overlook that, even today, the 
survival of the State of Israel requires 
constant vigilance and defense. Likewise, 
we in the Congress should not forget that 
failure to nip the poison weed of re- 
ligious intolerance early in its blooming 
can permit the entire garden of our 
freedoms to be overrun. 

I hope that my colleagues will join 
me in supporting this legislation by 
which the Federal Government can do 
its part to weed out the most virulent 
aspects of anti-Semitism and bigotry. 

I ask that the text of this legislation, 
as well as three articles describing the 
recent upsurge in anti-Semitism, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Religious Freedom 
Protection Act”. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 13 of title 18. United States 
Code, is amended by adding immediately af- 
ter section 246 the following new section: 


“$ 247. Interference with religious free- 
dom.“ 


(a) Whoever, acting with the intent to 
interfere with the free exercise of religion by 
any individual or group, intimidates or at- 
tempts to intimidate such individual or 
group, shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both; and if bodily injury results shall be 
fined not more than $15,000 or imprisoned 
not more than fifteen years, or both; and, 
if death results, shall be subject to imprison- 
ment for any term of years or for life.’’. 

“(b) Whoever, acting with the intent to 
interfere with the free exercise of religion 
by any individual or group, vandalizes or de- 
faces, sets fire to, tampers with, or in any 
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other way damages or destroys any con- 
secrated cemetery, religious school, house of 
worship, or any other real property used 
for religious purposes, or any religious 
article contained therein, or acting 
with such intent, takes and carries away any 
religious article from such cemetery, school, 
house of worship, or other real property, or 
attempts to carry out any such prohibited 
act, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $15,000 or imprisoned not more 
than fifteen years, or both; and, if death 
results, shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life. 

“(c) Whoever enters into a conspiracy to 
carry out any act prohibited by the pre- 
ceding subsections shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years.” 

Sec. 3. The table of sections for chapter 13 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adaing at the end the following item: 


“247. Interference with religious freedom.“ 


Sec. 4. The provisions of section 2 of this 
Act shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


REAWAKENING IN U.S. 
(By Charles Austin) 


New York.—Although youthful vandals 
who desecrate Jewish cemeteries or scratch 
swastikas on synagogues may be unaware 
of the mental anguish caused by their crimes, 
Jews in this country are worried that a 
“dormant anti-Semitism deeply entrenched 
in U.S. institutions“ might lie behind the 
increase in anti-Semitic incidents last year. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith yesterday concluded a two-day meet- 
ing involving educators, law enforcement 
officials, and sociologists to discuss the in- 
crease in anti-Semitic acts. Dr. Melvin 
Tumin of Princeton University said after 
the consultation that records seem to indi- 
cate that the incidents are mainly per- 
petrated by young people between the ages 
of 14 and 20. 


SHARP RISE IN EPISODES 


The ADL reported last month that there 
were more anti-Semitic acts of vandalism 
in Bergen County than in any other New 
Jersey county last year, and more such acts 
in New Jersey than in any other state except 
New York. 

Nationally, there was a sharp rise in the 
number of anti-Semitic episodes reported 
in the United States, the league report 
showed. A total of 377 episodes were re- 
ported in 1980, a significant increase from 
the 129 reported in 1979. 

Dr. Tumin said some vandalism directed 
against Jews may be the work of young 
people “acting out their own personal 
problems.” 

“But we have to ask why they act them 
out this way.“ Dr. Tumin said. “What are 
they hearing at home?” Participants in the 
meeting agreed that there may be a wide- 
spread anti-Semitism “buried in our institu- 
tions." Dr. Tumin reported. It has lain 
dormant for the past 20 years, he said, but 
may be stirring in response to a number of 
domestic and foreign influences. 

Some of the incidents may be attributed 
to what Dr. Tumin called a “misperception 
of the relationship between U.S. support for 
Israel and the cost of oil.” Other antl- 
Semitic feelings could be attributed to the 
plunging economy, which Dr. Tumin said 
“makes people look for a scapegoat to take 
the blame.” 

The Princeton professor also blamed the 
surfacing of anti-Jewish sentiments on 
“Arab propaganda and resolutions promul- 
gated by the United Nations equating 
Zionism with racism.” 

“It now seems almost fair to go after 
Jews,” he stated at a press conference at 
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ADL headquarters just opposite the United 
Nations building in Manhattan 
UNAWARE..OF IMPACT 


Patrick J. Murphy, chier of operations for 
the New Yorsa City rouce veparcment, 
agreed that young people inyolyeu in van- 
dausm against s, Nag gues and vewish aomes 
seem to be unaware or the impact of their 
deeas. “They say it was a prank,” Murphy 
stated, and when they are caught, tney 
cant understand the outrage.” 

Both Murphy and lumin were critical of 
how the courts handled those convicted of 
anti-Semitic vandalism. “The judges are 
not severe enough,” said Tumin. The 
Princeton educator also said that sentences 
requiring those convicted to write essays on 
the Nazi Holocaust were too gentle. Anti- 
Semitic behavior should be deglamorized by 
making it very costly,” he said. 

Murphy said the police were helped when 
political leaders issued a clear denunciation 
of anti-Semitic activity, no matter how mi- 
nor, and when prosecutors energetically 
pursued those accused of anti-Semitic 
vandalism. 


[From the Star-Ledger, Dec. 30, 1980 
ADL Report RECORDS 69 Acts FoR 1980 
(By Monica Maske) 


New Jersey ranks second highest in the 
number of anti-Semitic acts of vandalism 
reported in 1980 according to statistics re- 
leased yesterday by the Anti-Defamation 
League (ADL) of B'nai B'rith. 

Only New York, with 120 reported epi- 
sodes in the past 12 months, reported a 
higher number of such incidents than New 
Jersey, where 69 acts of vandalism against 
synagogues, Jewish schools and homes owned 
by Jews, were committed in 1980. 

The ADL's 1950 audit of anti-Semitic 
“episodes” in all States and the District of 
Columbia also showed a sharp increase over 
1979. Nationally, there were only * * * such 
acts committed in 1979 while the number 
recorded for 1980 jumped by 192 percent 
to 377. 

In New Jersey, the number of anti- 
Semitic incidents in 1980 was nearly double 
the 38 reported in 1979. New York's 1980 
statistics showed an increase of almost five 
times the 20 reported in 1979. 

Nathan Perlmutter, national ADL direc- 
tor, attributed part of the increase to im- 
proved eporting procedures from the ADL's 
26 regional offices as well as a greater will- 
ingness on the part of the victims to report 
the acts. 

However, he added that the ADL faced a 
“real problem” in deciding whether to re- 
lease the statistics because “in the past, 
we've found these actions tend to be imita- 
tive, which means somewhere, somehow, 
someone has read about someone else doing 
it and gets the idea to do it too.” 

“The problem,” he said, “is do you sweep it 
under the rug and prevent imitation or do 
you point out what is happening and in 
doing so, actually contribute to it?“ 

“We need to focus public opinion,” he 
stated, even though the attention might give 
the idea to some people, “because a larger 
number is appalled and disgusted by this 
kind of activity. Publicity, hovefully brings 
about peer disapproval of what is cowardly, 
anti-Semitic and anti-American because it 
is not in consonance with any of the stand- 
ards we uphold in this nation.” 

While the statistics do not lend themselves 
to “specific conclusions" about the nature of 
the increase in anti-Semitic acts in 1980, the 
ADL national director said, certain factors 
are clear. 

Anti-Semitic vandalism, he said, tends to 
be committed by teenagers, acting alone or 
in pairs. It does not appear to be a concerted 
effort by a “hate group” or have any “con- 
spiratorial” quality. 
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Perlmutter also said it tends to be an 
“imitative” act by teenagers who read or 
hear of such vandalism. 

However, because of the marked increase 
in the number of anti-Semitic incidents in 
the nation, the ADL has called an emergency 
task force meeting at its New York head- 
quarters Jan. 6 and 7. 

Participants in the task force session will 
include law enforcement officials, educators, 
social scientists and ADL staff. Jeffrey Maas, 
regional director of the ADL in New Jersey, 
will also attend. 

The aim of the meeting is to analyze the 
incidents, characterize the average perpetra- 
tor, examine the causes and motivations for 
such acts and suggest remedial action which 
might be taken to stem the increasing tide of 
acts of violence against Jews and Jewish 
property. 

The 69 acts of anti-Semitic vandalism in 
New Jersey, which included a fire-bombing 
attempt on a Yeshiva school bus in Union 
City in June, occurred primarily in Bergen, 
Essex and Middlesex counties. 

The highest number of such acts, 22, was 
reported in Bergen County while Essex and 
Middlesex counties both reported 14 acts. 
Union County had three, while the remain- 
ing 16 episodes were “scattered” throughout 
the state according to Judith Mandelbaum 
of the New Jersey ADL. 

All the incidents in New Jersey with the 
exception of the attempted fire-bombing, fell 
into the category of the painting of graffiti 
such as swastikas and other vandalism. 

Mandelbaum said many such acts of anti- 
Semitic vandalism occurred during Hallow- 
een, But the number reported during that 
holiday to her office this year was the same 
as last year, which she attributed to the call 
by Attorney General John J. Degnan to the 
county prosecutors to get tough with youth- 
ful offenders. 

Only seven arrests were made in 1980 for 
acts of anti-Semitic vandalism in New Jer- 
sey, Mandelbaum said. Three juveniles in 
Monmouth County and four in Wayne were 
appretended for painting swastikas on pri- 
vate homes. 

She said that most of the anti-Semitic 
vandalism in New Jersey is the work of 
“young people’ who she added appear to 
have a “lack of education about what it 
means to draw a swastika on someone's 
home.” 

She pointed out that the ADL actively 
supports the “Ethnic Terrorism Bill” spon- 
sored by Assemblyman Byron Baer (D- 
Bergen) which would increase the penalty 
for such acts of vandalism from a petty mis- 
demeanor to a third or fourth degree crime 
which would draw the penalty of a $7,500 
fine and/or four years in prison. 

However, she noted that the bill doesn't 
affect juveniles, who appear to be committing 
most of these acts of vandalism. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 30, 1980] 


Survey FINDS SHARP RISE IN ANTI-SEMITIC 
INCIDENTS 


A considerable increase in reported anti- 
Semitic incidents took place throughout the 
United States this year, according to a report 
yesterday by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith. The group said that 377 cases 
of assaults and vandalism were reported 
against properties in 1980, and 112 bodily 
assaults or harassments against individual 
Jews or institutions. 

Nathan Perlmutter, the civic organiza- 
tion’s director, said the data “suggest that 
there is a high quotient of anti-Semitism and 
anti-Jewish hostility which still exists just 
beneath the surface of American life.” 

The study said that nearly all the reported 
incidents “appear to be the work of hostile 
individuals acting without organizational 
direction.” 

“The findings underscore once again the 
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anti-Semitism and other forms of racial 
and religious bigotry remain a virulent social 
Giseas€, mr. rer.muctter said. “What is called 
for is greater public concern manilested 
through strengthened law en.orcement, real- 
istic penalties and expanded educational 
programs.” 

The league is to convene a task force of 
law eniorcement officials, educators, social 
scientists and staff members at its New York 
headquarters, 345 East 48th Street, Jan. 6 
and 7 to analyze the incidents as to charac- 
teristics ol perpetrators, causes, motivations 
and remedies. 

This year's survey of property incidents 
included 854 incidents classified as anti- 
Semitic graffiti, swastikas, vandalisms” 
along with 10 arsons, two attempted arsons, 
four fire-bombings, two attempted firebomb- 
ings and five cemetery desecrations. 

Almost 65 percent of the incidents oc- 
curred in five Northeastern states—New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. Forty-one percent were directed 
against such Jewish institutions as houses of 
worship, schools, community centers and 
cemeteries; 42 percent were aimed at homes 
or stores owned by Jews, and the rest in- 
volved public property. 

The new total compared with 129 property 
incidents reported in last year's annual 
survey by the Anti-Defamation League. But 
Mr. Perlmutter said that part of the 1980 
increase might have reflected improved pro- 
cedures introduced this year in collecting 
and evaluating information. In 1978, 49 
property incidents were reported. 

This year’s 112 reported incidents of bodily 
assaults and harassment were cited separate- 
ly, because there was no comparable count 
in the 1979 survey. 

The incidents against property occurred in 
29 states nnd the District of Columbia. The 
largest number, 120, were reported in New 
York State, including 69 in New York City 
and 39 in Nassau and Suffolk counties on 
Long -sland. Last year 26 incidents were re- 
ported in the state. New Jersey was second 
this year with 63 incidents, up from 38 re- 
ported in 1979. Then followed Massachusetts, 
34, up from 14; California, 27, up from 15, 
and Michigan, 21, up from four. 

In New York City, 29 incidents were re- 
ported in Brooklyn, 23 in Queens, six each in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and five on Staten 
Is.and. Of the statewide total, 73 involved 
Jewish institutions, 38 were aimed at private 
property owned by Jews and nine were 
against public property. 

The report said 20 persons, including eight 
in New York and seven in New Jersey, had 
been apprehended in 11 of the 377 incidents. 
Fourteen of the 20 were 17 years old or 
younger. 

Two persons were described by the police 
as members of the neo-Nazi National Socialist 
American Workers Party, arrested in Los An- 
geles on suspicion of arson in a fire Dec. 6 
that caused $100,000 damage at a temple. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 


Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, JR., Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. HEL Ys, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. DENTON, and Mr. EAST: 

S. 823. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of losses incurred as a result of the 
ban on the use of the chemical Tris in 
avparel, in fabric, yarn, or fiber, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

LEGISLATION RELATING TO ECONOMIC LOSSES 
INCURRED BY THE BAN ON TRIS 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
dav, I am introducing, along with Sena- 
tors KENNEDY, Harry F, BYRD, JR., HOL- 
LINGS, WARNER, HELMS, HEFLIN, DENTON, 
and East, a bill to provide for the pay- 
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ment of losses incurred as a result of the 
ban on the chemical Tris. 

The biil is identical to legislation that 
was vetoed by President Carter in 1978 
and also to S. 521, which passed the Sen- 
ate on December 20, 1919, but failed to 
pass in the House. The threat of another 
veto by President Carter was sufficient 
to prevent its passage in the other body. 

Mr. President, this legislation seeks to 
correct economic losses sustained by the 
ban of the chemical flammability retard- 
ant Tris imposed by the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission on April 8, 1977. 
To understand more fully the predica- 
ment caused by this action, a brief ac- 
count of the history of the Tris ban may 
be appropriate. 

In 1971, the Secretary of Commerce 
issued mandatory flammability standards 
for children’s sleepwear in sizes 0-6X un- 
der the Flammability Fabrics Act. This 
regulation, FF-3-71, virtually mandated 
the use of Tris or an acceptable substi- 
tute in all polyester, acetate and tri-ace- 
tate fabrics. Objections of the textile in- 
dustry that chemical flame retardants 
had not been sufficiently tested for safety 
were not given any significant consider- 
ation by the relevant Government agen- 
cies. Subsequently, with textile industry 
approval, Tris was tested for sensitivity 
and toxicity under generally accepted 
standards and was found to be safe. 

In February 1977, the National Cancer 
Institute published preliminary, unveri- 
fied result of tests indicating that when 
Tris was fed daily in massive doses to 
cancer-prone rats and mice over ex- 
tended periods of time, these rats and 
mice developed cancer. These testing pro- 
cedures had not been previously applied 
to nonconsumable articles, such as chil- 
dren’s sleepwear. Although there is no 
direct evidence linking Tris to cancer in 
humans, based in large part on its very 
preliminary data, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission issued regulations de- 
claring Tris and all fabrics, yarns, and 
fibers treated with Tris, and all apparel 
treated with Tris intended for use by 
children, to be “banned hazardous sub- 
stances” under the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Act. 

As a result of these discoveries, the 
CPSC announced on April 7 that it was 
banning the sale of any children's cloth- 
ing containing Tris. The ban also in- 
cluded any Tris-treated fabric for sale to 
consumers for use in children’s wearing 
apparel, Tris-treated children's gar- 
ments, which had been purchased by 
consumers and were not yet washed, 
were also banned. 

The ban took effect on Friday, April 8, 
when notice of that action was published 
in the Federal Register. The ban means 
that any of the affected products in In- 
terstate Commerce or introduced into 
Interstate Commerce are banned and 
must be repurchased from retailers and 
distributors. by any manufacturer or 
others who sold them. Consumers wht 
had purchased, but not washed any 
Tris-treated children’s garments or un- 
cut fabric, would also be entitled to a 
full refund of the purchase price. 

Mr. President, the cost to apparel 
manufacturers of repurchasing all un- 
sold or unwashed children’s garments 
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made from fabric containing Tris and 
disposing of unsold inventories of chil- 
dren's garments made from fabric con- 
taining Tris, has been estimated to be 
over $50 million. 

In a statement by the American Ap- 
parel Manufacturers Association before 
the special hearing panel on July 26, 
1977, the amount of the loss was stated 
to be $150 million. The AAMA now be- 
lieves the actual losses suffered by all 
children’s sleepwear manufacturers to 
be about $50,000,000. This includes gar- 
ments, uncut fabric in apparel plants, 
and the “to-date” indirect costs, such as 
transportation, administration, and stor- 
age. Of course, some smaller additional 
costs will be incurred as storage costs 
continue and potential disposal costs 
appear. 

The harm to industry is catastrophic 
and irreparable. It imposed an immedi- 
ate obligation upon the apparel manu- 
facturers to repurchase the garments 
they have sold. It leit the entire indus- 
try without an adequate recourse or 
remedy. Some apparel manufacturers 
face bankruptcy because their losses as 
a result of the ban could exceed their net 
worth. 

Mr. President, many other firms will 
suffer severe financial impairment and 
be forced to lay off employees. This re- 
sults because the manufacturers involved 
have acted in good faith to meet the 
flammability standards mandated by the 
Federal Government, and it is unfair to 
require them to bear the brunt of this 
bureaucratic bungle. It is this mistake, 
this arbitrary and inequitable decision 
that has prompted the introduction of 
this legislation. 

This legislation is not a bailout. It is 
simply legislation to confer jurisdiction 
on the U.S. Court of Claims to determine 
the dollar value and render judgment 
for losses sustained by producers, proc- 
essors, manufacturers, distributors 
dealers, and other persons as a result 
of actions taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Hazardous Substance Act 
relating to the ban on apparel, fabric. 
yarn, or fiber containing Tris. 

The bill contains a number of limita- 
tions on the claims that may be made 
by those injured by the Tris ban. For 
example, the court shall consider the 
following factors in determining the 
validity of claims under this legislation: 

First, the degree to which reasonable 
alternative to Tris (2,3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate existed at the time the Fed- 
eral Government established the appli- 
cable mandatory Federal flammability 
standard referred to in subsection (a). 

Second, whether it would have been 
feasible, or reasonable, for the claimant 
to have tested Tris (2,3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate for chronic hazards at the 
time the Federal Government established 
such flammability standard. 

Third, the degree to which the Federal 
Government, prior to establishing such 
flammability standard, tested Tris (2, 
3-dibromopropyl) phosphate for toxicity. 
cr other health hazards, and dissemi- 
nated the results of these tests. 

Fourth, the degree of good faith dem- 
onstrated by a claimant in seeking to 
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comply fully with such Federal flam- 
mability standard. 

Fifth, the extent to which a claimant 
may have relied in good faith on assur- 
ances from suppliers that the products 
containing Tris (2, 3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate were safe. 

Sixth, the degree to which a claimant 
acted reasonably in using Tris (2,3-di- 
bromopropyl) phosphate for the time 
period that such substance was used. 

Seventh, the degree to which a claim- 
ant, in good faith, complied with actions 
taken by the United States under the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act on 
April 8, 1977. 


Mr. President, as I mentioned earlier 
in my statement, on November 8, 1978, 
President Carter vetoed the bill S. 1503, 
which had passed both the House and 
Senate. In his veto message on this leg- 
islation, the President said: 

S. 1503 would establish an unprecedented 
and unwise use of taxpayer's funds to in- 
demnify private companies for losses in- 


curred as a result of compliance with a Fed- 
eral standard. 


This objection to S. 1503 by the Presi- 
dent was based on the advice given to 
him by the Department of Justice. 


Although the Justice Department did, 
in fact, advise the President in this case 
that passage of S. 1503 would set an un- 
wise precedent, the Department of Jus- 
tice has also indicated in the past with 
respect to similar legislation that such a 
precedent would not be set. In the 92d 
Congress, legislation was introduced that 
would have authorized the Court of 
Claims to enter judgments against the 
United States for persons who had suf- 
fered losses resulting from the Food and 
Drug Administration’s ban on cycla- 
mates. However, the Department of Jus- 
tice supported the cyclamate legislation 
both before the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee and the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee that had responsibility for 
that legislation. Representatives from 
the Department of Justice stated that 
the cyclamate situation was an extraor- 
dinary one, and that relief was appro- 
priate because the Government had as- 
sured producers and users that cycla- 
mates were safe for use. 


Despite the Justice Department’s sup- 
port for cyclamate legislation in 1971 
and 1972, it had not taken an opposite 
position in 1978 with respect to the Tris 
legislation. Since both claims for relief 
stem from actions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that were relied on by private 
industry, it is difficult for me to under- 
stand why the Justice Department’s posi- 
tion changed. I hope that it will change 
again. 

President Carter in his veto message 
also echoed the Department of Justice’s 
argument that a regulating agency 
should authorize payments rather than 
the Court of Claims. The purpose, how- 
ever, of relying on the Court of Claims is 
to insure that the party seeking compen- 
sation be required to prove his losses be- 
fore a body that has experience in decid- 
ing the legitimacy of claims against the 
Federal Government. A law which al- 
lowed a regulating agency to make pay- 
ments would probably result in greater, 
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rather than lesser, expense to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In summary, Mr. Pres‘dent, the basis 
for the industry’s claim for indemnifica- 
tion rests upon the double-edged aspect 
of Government regulation. That is, the 
Department of Commerce on the one 
hand, required the industry to use a 
chemical like Tris in sleepwear and, when 
in good faith the industry did so, the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
banned the Tris-treated sleepwear. Th s 
is just one example of layer of regulation 
being placed upon layer of regulation, 
and as the long arm of the “over- 
regulators” continues to grow, the image 
of Government as a responsible and re- 
sponsive unit shrinks even smaller. - 

The passage of Tris legislation in this 
Congress is imperative. It is a recognition 
that private industry has been over- 
regulated by the Federal Government, 
and in so doing, has suffered an economic 
loss that is not its fault. 

Mr. President, this legislation will af- 
fect a number of apparel and textile in- 
dustries in my State of South Carol na. 
It will also affect industries of this kind 
in a number of States throughout the 
country. This legislation is long overdue 
and should be passed promptly in this 
Congress and signed by the President. 

Mr. President, I ask unan‘mous consent 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 823 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 


Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
any claim for losses sustained by any pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, distributor, or retailer 
of children’s sleepwear. or by any producer, 
converter, manufacturer, distributor, or re- 
tailer of fabric, yarn, or fiber contained in 
or intended for use in children’s sleepwear, 
as a result of the actions taken by the United 
States uncer the Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Act on April 8, 1977, and thereafter 
relating to apparel. fabric, yarn. or fiber con- 
taining Tris (2.3-dibromopropyl) phosphate: 
Provided, hcwever, That such children's 
sleepwear and such fabric, yarn, or fiber con- 
tained in or intended for use in children’s 
sleepwear was subject to the requirements 
of or for use in compliance with the man- 
datory Federal flammability standard FF3— 
71. or FF5-74, at the time of its manufacture. 

(b) (1) In determining the validity of any 
claim under this Act and the amount of the 
losses sustained for which such a claim is 
brought, the court shall consider the follow- 
ing factors: 

(A) The derree to which reasonable al- 
ternatives to Tris (2,3-dibromopropyl) phos- 
phate existed at the time the Federal Gov- 
ernment established the applicable man- 
datory Federal flammability standard re- 
ferred to in subsection (a). 

(B) Whether it would have been feasible, 
or reasonable, for the claimant to have tested 
Tris (2,3-dibromopropyl) phosphate for 
chronic hazards at the time the Federal 
Government established such flammability 
standard. 

(C) The degree to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, prior to establishing such flam- 
mability standard, tested Tris (2.3-dibromo- 
propyl) phosphate for toxicity, or other 
health hazards, and disseminated the results 
of these tests. 

(D) The degree of good faith demonstrated 
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by a claimant in seeking to comply fully 
with such Federal flammability standard. 

(E) The extent to which a claimant may 
have relied in good faith on assurances from 
suppliers that the products containing Tris 
(2,3-dibromopropyl) phosphate were safe. 

(F) The degree to which a claimant acted 
reasonably in using Tris (2,3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate for the time period that such 
substance was used. 

(G) The degree to which a claimant, in 
good faith complied with actions taken by 
the United States under the Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Act on April 8, 1977. 

(2) In determining the amount of the 
losses for which a claim is brought under 
this Act, the amount of such losses shall not 
include lost profits, proceeds from distress 
sales, attorney’s fees, or interest on any such 
loss resulting to any producer, converter, 
manufacturer, distributor, or retailer of 
such children's sleepwear, or to any porducer 
or manufacturer of fabric, yarn, or fiber. 

(c)(1) The measure of losses for produc- 
ers of manufacturers of children’s sleepwear 
shall be the cost of producing goods referred 
to in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsec- 
tion, held in stock on the date of enactment 
of this Act, less the fair market value, if 
any, of such goods and less the amount of 
any reimbursement received. 

(2) In addition to the losses determined 
under paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) cf this 
subsection, a claimant may also be compen- 
sated for reimbursed costs of transportation 
paid for the return of such sleepwear gar- 
ments, fabric, yarn, or fiber. 

(d) No claim under this Act may be 
brought as a class action nor may any claim 
under this Act be brought by two or more 
parties unless damages are claimed to be 
jointly recoverable or are disputed among 
the parties claimant. 

(e) Upon payment of any claim under this 
Act, by court judgment or by settlement, the 
United States shall be subrogated to the 
claimant's rights to recover losses or assert 
a claim against any person or organization 
relating to the sub ect matter of the claim 
paid by the United States. The claimant shall 
execute and deliver instruments and papers 
and take whatever steps are necessary to se- 
cure such rights in the United States in or- 
der to be entitled to the entry of a judeme it 
by the Court and payment under this Act, 
and the failure of the claimant to perform 
such acts or take such steps shall constitute 
cause to deny the entry of such judgment 
and manufacturing the sleepwear garment 
plus the cost of the fabric, yarn, or fiber 
used for such production or manufacture, 
held in stock on the date of enactment of 
this Act, less the fair market value, if any, of 
the sleepwear garment or the fabric, yarn, 
or fiber. If the s!teepwear garment or the fab- 
ric, yarn, or fiber has been resold after April 
8. 1977, but prior to such date of enactment, 
then the measure of losses shall be the cost 
of producing or manufacturing the sleep- 
wear garment plus the cost of the fabric, 
yarn, or fiber less the proceeds from any such 
sale. 

(3) The measure of losses for producer:, 
converters, or manufacturers of fabric, yarn, 
er fiber shall be the cost of producing, con- 
verting, or manufacturing the fabric, yarn, 
or fiber plus the cost of the raw materials 
used for such production, converting, or 
manufacture, held in stock on the date of e7- 
actment ot this Act, less the fair market 
value, if any, of the fabric, yarn, or fiber. If 
the fabric, yarn, or fiber had been resold after 
April 8, 1977, but prior to such date of en- 
actment, than the measure of losses shall be 
the cost of producing, converting, or manu- 
facturing the fabric, yarn, or fiber plus the 
cost of the raw materials used for such pro- 
duction, converting, or manufacture less the 
proceeds from any such sale. 

(4) The measure of losses for distributors 
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and retailers shall be the distributor's or the 
retailer's purchase price for payment. The 
failure of the claimant to perform such acts 
or to take such steps shall not limit or ad- 
versely affect the right of the United States 
to act as subrogee or assignee to the full ex- 
tent of its payments under this Act. Any 
purported limitation on the right of the 
Uaited States to act as assignee or to become 
subrogated to the rights of a claimant shall 
be without any effect, to the extent that the 


United States has made payments under the 
Act. 


(f) Any claim under this Act shall be 
barred unless commenced within two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 


S. 824. A bill to authorize the President 
to establish a program to reduce and or- 
der the demand for motor fuel during a 
severe energy supply interruption; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EMERGENCY MOTOR FUEL DEMAND RATIONING 

ACT OF 1981 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, to- 
day I am reintroducing legislation I 
sponsored in the 96th Congress as S. 
2570. This bill would give the President 
an effective alternative to gasoline ra- 
tioning to deal with truly severe inter- 
ruptions in U.S. oil imports. Unless we 
enact legislation addressing this issue in 
the 97th Congress the President will be 
without any authority whatever during 
such interruptions. 

The public currently expects that a 
drastic shortage in oil imports will trig- 
ger a Federal program of coupon ration- 
ing for gasoline. A standby plan provid- 
ing the basic outline of a coupon ration- 
ing scheme now exists. Last year that 
plan survived congressional review un- 
der the amended procedures enacted in 
1979. This standby plan is a rule under 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
of 1973. Therefore, the authority to make 
the plan effective will expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, when the EPAA expires. 

Nearly everyone who has seriously 
studied the problem of dealing with se- 
vere petroleum shortages has concluded 
that a coupon rat’oning plan cannot 
work and, in fact, will dramatically wor- 
sen an already very unpleasant situation. 
Perhaps in recognition of this fact, the 
96th Congress refused to adequately fund 
the preimplementation costs of the cou- 
pon rationing plan it approved, and the 
current administration apparently does 
not intend to spend any money at all on 
the plan. 

So, even if the authority to implement 
such a plan existed beyond September 
30, 1981, the debate on the desirability of 
coupon rationing of gasoline remains 
theoretical and irrelevant. Coupon ra- 
tioning is not our policy for dealing with 
severe petroleum shortages. However, no 
other policy exists to take its place. 

The purpose of the bill I am introduc- 
ing today is to provide a focus for a se- 
rious evaluation of workable alternatives 
to coupon rationing. We cannot be with- 
out a policy to deal with the kind of dras- 
tic petroleum shortages that are probable 
as long as the major industrialized na- 
tions depend so heavily on oil produced 
by nations bordering on the Persian Gulf. 
Severe shortages, in the range of 20 per- 
cent or greater. carnot be handled 
through allocations and gasoline lines. 
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An alternative policy—in fact, the policy 
we will adopt by default if we do not leg- 
islate this year—would be for the Presi- 
dent to do nothing during such a severe 
disruption. No responsible person believes 
that this is a viable policy or even a de- 
sirable one. The petroleum market and 
the major oil companies which play such 
an important role in that market cannot 
be expected to manage a national emer- 
gency. It is unwise and impractical to 
require private firms to adopt special 
policies during a national crisis to pro- 
vide fuel for necessities such as national 
defense, local police protection, ambu- 
lance service, agricultural production, 
and the rest of the activities within that 
limited but essential range of basic func- 
tions upon which society relies. 

We have no choice but to devise an 
effective standby Federal policy which 
will restrain petroleum demand while 
providing for maintenance of these func- 
tions during a severe oil supply disrup- 
tion. I am proposing legislation which 
can accomplish this without the insur- 
mountable rigidities inherent in coupon 
rationing and without sacrificing the 
priniciples of eauity the Congress has 
sought to incorporate in previous ration- 
ing plans. 

This legislation, the Emergency Motor 
Fuel Demand Rationing Act of 1981, au- 
thorizes the President to restrain motor 
fuel demand during a severe petroleum 
supply interruption by imposing a tem- 
porary fee on each gallon of fuel sold for 
a period no longer than is necessary to 
deal with a specific disruption. All pro- 
ceeds of this fee would be returned to 
motor fuel users in a timely manner and 
in exact provortion to the rights such 
users would have to receive courons un- 
der the standby couron rationing plan 
approved by Congress last year. 

The conditions for imvosition of the 
fee would be the same as the conditions 
the President would have to meet in or- 
der to impose uvon rationing of motor 
fuel under existing law. The President 
would be authorized to set the fee at a 
level which would restrain motor fuel 
demand to the extent required by the 
shortage expected to result from a spec- 
ific supply interruption. This fee would 
thus capture any windfall revenue gains 
which would otherwise result from price 
increases caused by the shortage. 

The proceeds of the fee would be fully 
rebated. Each user of motor fuel would 
be entitled to a rebate in an amount 
directly proportional to the number of 
rationing coupons that user would have 
received under the approved motor fuel 
coupon rationing plan. This rebate could 
be made through the mail where this is 
necessary. but. to the maximum extent 
practicable, refunds would be distributed 
throvgh the existing income tax and 
transfer payment system—by reducing 
income tax withholding, increasing sup- 
plemental security income payments and 
veterans’ benefits, and by reduced esti- 
mated tax payments by self-employed 
individuals. 

Because the rebate mechanism incor- 
porated in this legislation provides a re- 
fund exactly pronortional to rights to 
ration coupons, the benefits to any in- 
dividual user of the fee rebate plan I am 
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proposing are exactly equivalent to bene- 
fits of the coupon rationing plan. From 
the point or view of equity, a ree with 
this kind of rebate is indistinguishable 
from coupon rationing. 

However, there is an important funda- 
mental distinction between these two 
methods for dealing with truly severe 
petroleum supply interruptions. The one 
I am proposing will work, and coupon 
rationing will not. My plan uses a rebate 
of ordinary money—as opposed to ration 
coupons. ‘Lhis rebate provides the oppor- 
tunity for any given user of motor oil to 
obtain a specified share of availiable sup- 
plies at lower than marginal prices, but 
avoids the enormous infiexibilities and 
the crushing administrative burdens 
which would accompany the creation of 
a second currency system composed of 
ration coupons. 

The task of distributing and account- 
ing for the new ration coupon currency 
would rival the effort presently devoted 
to managing the money supply, but 
without any of the institutional experi- 
ence with money we have very painfuiiy 
acquired over many years of trial, error, 
and study of economic theory. 

The plan I am proposing would use 
the existing financial mechanisms for 
interaction between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the economy to provide for 
the smoothest possible accommodation 
with a severe petroleum supply inter- 
ruption through reduced gasoline con- 
sumption. No accommodation to a 20- 
percent petroleum shortfall will be at 
all pleasant. Enormous costs will come 
rapidly into existence which cannot be 
fully cushioned by any svstem we can 
devise. But we have an obligation to de- 
sign the system we do intend to use so 
that it has a chance to function. Coupon 
rationing has no such chance. The plan 
Iam proposing does. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that the 
administration and the Congress address 
the problem of coping with episodic and 
potentally severe disruptions in our sup- 
plies of imported oil. We now have no 
workable policy at all for these situa- 
tions. Yet petroleum supply disruptions 
clearly are not unlikely events. On the 
contrary, the probability that a truly 
severe disruction in oil imports will occur 
sometime during the 1980's is probably 
close to 1.0. We cannot be unprepared 
for such an eventualitv. We do not have 
a workable energy emergency contin- 
gency plan now, and this is the most 
important gap in our energy policy. I 
hope the legislation I am introducing 
todav will assist in beginning the debate 
needed to close that gap. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 824 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “the Emergency Motor 
Fuel Demand Rationing Act of 1981". 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 
Sec. 101. (a) The Congress finds that— 
(1) it is very likely that a severe energy 
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supply interruption occasioned by a sudden 
reduction in the availability of imported 
crude oil and rened petroleum products will 
occur sometime during the 1980's; 

(2) such an interrupticn could have wide- 
spread disruptive effects on commerce among 
the several States.and on the relations be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
nations; 

(3) in the event of such an interruption 
the President should have authority to estab- 
lish an efiective program to restrain energy 
demand and maintain orderly commerce in 
fuels and energy, in particular commerce in 
motor fuels; 

(4) a standby gasoline and diesel fuel 
rationing plan, authorized under title II of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act, 
would provide the President with one method 
of allocating the supply of motor fuels among 
end users in the event of such an interrup- 
tion, but such a plan will involve inevitable 
and considerable administrative cost and 
complexity; and 

(5) a program delegating specific au- 
thority to the President to restrain motor 
fuel demand during a severe energy supply 
interruption through use of a motor fuel 
rationing fee, the proceeds of which are fully 
returned to end users of mctor fuel, can 
provide an effective, workable, and equitable 
response to such an interruption while 
minimizing such administrative cost and 
complexity. 

(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
Act to— 

(1) grant the President the authority dur- 
ing a severe energy supply interruption to 
establish, subject to appropriate congres- 
sional review, an emergency motor fuel 
rationing fee designed to restrain motor fuel 
demand to the extent of any shortage re- 
sulting from such interruption; 

(2) to provide for the return of the pro- 
ceeds of such a fee to each end user of motor 
fuel in proportion to the number of end user 
rights which would be assiened such user 
under the standby motor fuel rationing con- 
tingency plan approved under applicable pro- 
visions of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act, as amended (Public Law 94-163). 


AMENDMENT TO THE EMERGENCY ENERGY 
CONSERVATION ACT OF 1979 


Sec. 102. (a) The Emergency Energy Con- 
servation Act of 1979 (Public Law 96-102) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
title as follows: 


“TITLE IV—STANDBY MOTOR FUEL 
RATIONING FEE 


“Sec. 401. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 


(a) Frvoincs.—The Congress finds that 
the President should have available the op- 
tion during a severe energy supply interrup- 
tion to establish, subfect to congressional 
review, a program to restrain domestic de- 
mand for motor fuel through the use of a 
motor fuel rationing fee, the proceeds of 
which are fully returned to end users of such 
fuel. 

“(b) Purposes.—It is the purpose of this 
title— 

“(1) to grant the President standby au- 
thority, which may be made effective sub- 
ject to congressional review, to establish 
during a severe energy supply interruption, 
a motor fuel rationing fee at a level which 
will insure an orderly market in motor fuel 
and will restrain demand to the extent re- 
quired by the shortage of such fuel resulting 
from such interruption; and 

2) to require that the proceeds of such 
a fee be returned to end users of motor fuel 
in proportion to the number of end user 
rights which would be assiened such user 
under the standby motor fuel rationing con- 
tingency plan approved by Congress under 
applicable provisions of the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act (Public Law 94-163), 
as amended. 
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"SEC. 402. DEFINITIONS. 


“For purposes of this title— 

“(1) the terms ‘international energy pro- 
gram’, ‘motor fuel’, ‘perscn’, and ‘State’ have 
the meaning assigned such terms in title 
II of this Act. 

“(2) the term ‘United States’ means all of 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any 
territory or possession of the United States. 

“(3) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“Sec. 403. EMERGENCY Motor FUEL RATION- 
ING FEE. 


“(a) The President may, in accordance 
with the provisions of this section, require 
the payment to the Secretary by each person 
engaged in the production or importation of 
motor fuel of an emergency motor fuel ra- 
tioning fee which shali be levitd on each 
gallon of such fuel produced in the United 
States or imported into the United States. 

“(b) (1) (A) Except to the extent provided 
under subparagraph (B), the President may 
put the fee under subsection (a) into effect 
only if— 

“(i) the President has found, in his dis- 
cretion, that putting such fee into eflect is 
required by a severe energy supply interrup- 
tion or is necessary to comply with the obli- 
gations of the United States under the in- 
ternational energy program; 

“(ii) the President has transmitted such 
finding to the Congress in accordance with 
section 551 of the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act, together with a request to 
make such fee effective; and 

„(i) neither House of Congress has dis- 
approved (or both Houses have approved) 
such request in accordance with the proce- 
dures specified in such section of such Act, 

(B) (i) The President may make such fee 
effective without regard to the finding re- 
quired under subparagraph (A)(i) (and 
without regard to the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (A) (il) and (u)) if— 

(I) the President has transmitted to Con- 
gress in accordance with section 552 of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act a re- 
quest to waive such requirements; and 

(II) such request has been approved by 
a resolution by each House of Congress with- 
in 30 days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the date of its transmittal, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such section 
552 applicable thereunder to energy con- 
servation contingency plans. 

n) Any authority to make such fee ef- 
fective under clause (i) pursuant to a re- 
quest under such clause shall terminate on 
the 60th calendar day after the date on which 
a resolution approving that request is 
adopted by the second House to have so ap- 
proved that request. 

(111) In applying the provisions of section 
552 of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act for purposes of this subparagraph— 

“(I) subsections (b), (d)(2)(B), and 
(d) (7) shall not apply; 

“(II) the references to 60 calendar days 
and 20 calendar days shall be considered to 
refer to 30 calendar days and 10 calendar 
days, respectively; and 

(III) the references to any contingency 
plan shall be considered to refer to a request 
under this subparagraph. 

“(c)(1) The President may, from time to 
time as he deems necessary, after stating in 
writing his reasons, adjust the fee under sub- 
section (a) so as to insure that the level of 
the fee meets the requirements of subsection 
(d), and may remove the fee under subsec- 
tion (a) at any time he finds. and states in 
writing the basis of his finding, that cir- 
cumstances no longer justify its continua- 
tion. 

“(2)(A) Unless the President finds. and 
states in writine the basis for his finding, in 
the case of a fee in effect under subparagraph 
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(b) (1) (A), that continuing the fee in effect 
during any calendar quarter which begins 
more than 45 days after the transmittal to 
Congress of the finding under such suopara- 
graph is required by a severe energy supply 
interruption or is necessary to comply with 
the odligations of the United States under 
the international energy program, the fce 
shall cease to be effective beginning the first 
day of that quarter. 

“(B) Unless the President finds, and states 
in writing the basis for his finding, in the 
case of a fee in effect under subparagraph 
(b) (1) (B). that circumstances justify the 
continuation in effect of the fee during any 
calendar quarter which begins more than 45 
days after first day the fee is effective under 
such subparagraph, the fee shall cease to be 
effective beginning the first day of that 
quarter. 

“(3) If the fee under subsection (a) is re- 
duced to zero, is removed or otherwise ceases 
to be effective under this subsection, the 
President may not thereafter require pay- 
ment of such a fee except as provided in sub- 
section (b). 

“(d) Any emergency motor fuel rationing 
fee under subsection (a) shall be set by the 
President at the level which he determines 
appropriate based on a weighing of— 

“(1) the need to restrain the consumption 
of motor fuel within the United States— 

“(A) to the extent recuired by the short- 
age of such fuel reasonably expected to re- 
sult from a severe energy interruption; or 

“(B) to the extent necessary to comply 
with the obligations of the United States 
under the international energy program; 

(2) the need to capture and return to end 
users of moter fuel the portion of the price 
of such fuel which, in the absence of such 
fee, would result in revenue in excess of the 
unavoidable costs of producing or importing 
such fuel; 

“(8) the need to maintain orderly com- 
merce in refined petroleum products in the 
United States, to iminimize economic disrup- 
tion and to provide, to the extent practicable, 
for an equitable distribution of such prod- 
ucts emong regions of the United States at 
equitable prices; 

“(4) the need to moderate the effect of the 
consumption of motor fuel in the United 
States on world petroleum markets and on 
the price of crude oll and refined petroleum 
products in such markets; and 

“(5) such other factors as the President 
deems important. 

“(e) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘severe energy suvvly inter- 
ruption’ means a national energy supply 
shortage which the President determines— 

“(A) has resulted or is likely to result in 
a daily shortfall in the United States of gaso- 
line, diesel fuel, and No. 2 heating oll syp- 
plies for a period in excess of 30 days (in- 
cluding reductions as a result of an alloca- 
tion away from the United States under the 
international energy program) of an amount 
equal to 20 percent or more of projected daily 
demand for such supplies; 

“(B) is not manageable under other energy 
emergency authorities, including any energy 
conservation contingency plans approved un- 
der section 201(b) of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6261(b)) and 
any emergency conservation authority avail- 
able under title I” of this Act; 

“(C) is expected to persist for a period 
of time sufficient to seriously threaten the 
acecuacy of domestic stocks of gasoline, die- 
sel fuel, and No. 2 heating oil; and 

“(D) is having or can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have a major adverse impact on 
national health or safety or the national 
economy. 

“(2) For purposes of determining the 
shortfall of supplies under subparagraph(1) 
(A), the projected daily demand for gasoline, 
diesel fuel, and No. 2 heating oil supplies 
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shall be the amount of such supplies that 
were available during any consecutive period 
of 12 calendar months which the President 
considers appropriate and which occurred 
during the 36-calendar-month period which 
immediately precedes the month in which 
such finding is made, such amount to be 
adjusted— 

(A) to take into account, for the period 
between the base period and the month in 
which the determination is made, the normal 
growth in demand for gasoline, diesel fuel, 
and No. 2 heating oil, as determined by the 
President on the basis of growth experienced 
during the 36-month period from which the 
base period was selected; and 

“(B) to take into account seasonal varia- 
tions in demand for such fuels, as deter- 
mined by the President. 

“(3) The term ‘necessary to comply with 
obligations of the United States under the 
international energy program’ refers to a ne- 
cessity which the President determines to 
have impacts comparable to those provided 
for in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 


“Sec. 404. PAYMENT OF FEE. 


(a) Any fee imposed under section 403, 
with respect to any amount of motor fuel 
sub,ect to such fee, shall be paid by a pro- 
ducer (or, as the case may be, an importer) 
of such fuel at such time as the Secretary 
may prescribe, but not later than 90 days 
after the date of first sale of such fuel in 
commerce or the date of its importation, 
whichever is earlier. 

“(b)(1) Any motor fuel held for sale on 
the effective date of a fee under section 403, 
shall be subject to the same fee as would 
apply to such fuel had it been produced or 
imported on such date. 

“(2) Whenever motor fuel subject to a fee 
under section 403 has been sold by a producer 
or importer of such fuel before the date on 
which such fee has been removed (or has 
ceased to be effective) unter section 403 (c) 
and is held for sale, there shall be credited 
or refunded (without interest) to the pro- 
ducer or importer the amount of the fee, if— 

“(A) a claim for such credit or refund is 
filed with the Secretary on or before the end 
of the 10-month period beginning with the 
month following the date on which such fee 
was removed (or ceased to be effective), 
based on a request submitted to such pro- 
ducer or importer before the end of the 7- 
month period beginning on such date by the 
person who held the fuel with respect to 
which the credit or refund is claimed, and 

(B) on or before the end of the 10-month 
period referred to in subparagraph (A), re- 
imb-rsement has been made to such person 
by the producer or importer for the reduc- 
tion in applicable fee on such fuel or written 
consent has been obtained? from such person 
to allowance of such credit or refund. 


No credit or refund under this paragraph 
shall be allowable with resvect to motor fuel 
held for sale by a producer or importer of 
motor fuel. 


“Sec. 405. EMERGENCY Motor FuEL RATION- 
ING TRUST FUND. 


“(a) There is established in the Treasury 
of the United States a trust fund to be 
known as the Emergency Motor Fuel Ration- 
ing Trust Fund (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Trust Fund’) consisting of such 
amounts as are a»propriated to the Trust 
Fund under this section. 

“(b) There shall be appropriated to the 
Trust Fund an amount eq%al to the sum of 
the amornts received in the Treasury as 3 
result of the fee imposed under section 403 
this title less those amounts disbursed 
directly to persons under subsection 406(b). 

„de) The Secretary shall transfer to the 
Trust Fund any amount appropriated under 
th's sibsection. 

“(d) The amovnts recuired to be trans- 
ferred to the Trust Fund under subsection 
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(c) shall be transferred at least quarterly 
from the general fund of the Treasury to 
the Trust Fund on the basis of estimates 
made by the Secretary in consultation with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services to cover 
disbursements under section 406 (excluding 
disbursements under subsection 406(b)). 
Proper adjustment shall be made in the 
amounts subsequently transferred to the ex- 
tent prior estimates were in excess of or less 
than the amounts required to be transferred. 

“(e) Amounts in the Trust Fund shall be 
available only to make the payments pro- 
vided under section 406 of this title. 


“Sec. 406. REBATE OF PROCEEDS OF FEE. 


“(a) Each person entitled to assignment 
of rights, and evidence of such rights, enti- 
tling such person to obtain motor fuel in 
precedence to other persons not similarly 
entitled under the rationing contingency 
plan described in section 203 of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6263) 
and approved by Congress under subsection 
(e) of such section, as amended, shall be- 
entitled to a payment in an amount equal 
to the product of— 

“(1) the number of such rights to which 
such person should have been entitled had 
such rationing contingency plan been in 
effect during the period of effectiveness of 
the fee under section 403 and 

“(2) the value of such fee. 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Energy, shall by rule estab- 
lish procedures whereby, to the maximum 
extent practicable, classes of person entitled 
to payments under subsection (a) may re- 
ceive the payments to which such persons 
are entitled in the form of a reduction in 
Federal income tax collected as the source 
(under section 3402 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954), reduced declarations (under 
section 6153 of such code), increased sup- 
plemental security income payments under 
title XVI of the Social Security Act, in- 
creased payments under section 415, 521, 
541, or 542 of title 38, United States Code 
(relating to certain veterans’ benefits), in- 
creased benefits under title III of the Crude 
Oil Windfall Profits Tax Act of 1980, or other 
method which the Secretary, with the con- 
currence of the Secretaries of Enerry, Agri- 
culture, and Health and Human Services, 
shall prescribe. 

“(c) (1) There shall be allocated from the 
Trust Fund to each State monthly from the 
fee imposed under section 403 an amount 
that will satisfy the amount reoutred under 
subsection (a) for persons residing in such 
State and determined to be necessary to dis- 
burse directly to persons residing in such 
State not compensated under procedures re- 
quired by subsection (b). 

“(2) The Secretary shall adjust the Day- 
ment to each State to reflect any modifica- 
tions necessary as a result of any difference 
between the protected and actual allocation. 

“(3) The payment described in subsection 
(a) shall be made from funds received by 
each State under subsection (c), under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury within 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this title, to each person re- 
siding in such State eligible to receive such 
a payment to the extent such person is not 
covered by subsection (b). 

4) In order to qualify for any payment 
under section 406 of this title, the State 
shall establish to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary that it has a plan to disburse such 


funds which meets the requirements of this 
section. 


“Sec. 407. Price AND ALLOCATION CONTROLS. 
“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law the President may not make effective 


any rule, regulation, or order governing the 
price or allocation of motor fuel for any peri- 
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od during which a fee under section 403 iš 
in effect. 

“(b) The prohibition in subsection (a) 
may be waived by the President in his dis- 
cretion for a period not to exceed 30 days 
beginning with the first day on which a fee 
under section 403 is in effect.“. 

(b) (1) Title III of the Emergency Energy 
Conservation Act of 1979 is amended by re- 
placing the word Act“ wherever it appears 
with the phrase “title I and title II of this 
Act“. 

(2) The table ot contents ot the Emergency 
Energy Conservation Act of 1979 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“TITLE IV—STANDBY MOTOR FUEL 

RATIONING FEE 

“Sec. 401. Findings and purposes. 

“Sec. 402. Definitions. 

“Sec. 403. Emergency motor fuel rationing 
fee 


‘Sec. 404. Payment of fee. 

“Sec. 405..Emergency Motor Fuel Rationing 
Trust Fund. 

“Sec. 406. Rebate of proceeds of fee. 

“Sec. 407. Price and allocation controls.”.@ 


By Mr. JEPSEN: 

S. 825. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the invest- 
ment tax credit to certain individuals 
who purchase used section 38 property 
used for farming purposes from a related 
party; to the Committee on Finance. 

USE OF THE INVESIMENT TAX CREDIT 


@ Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to correct a 
problem in the tax law with regard to use 
of the investment tax credit when other- 
wise eligible equipment or property is 
purchased from a close relative. Section 
48(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 presently reads as follows: 

(e) Usep SECTION 38 PROPERTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
part, the term “used section 38 property" 
means section 38 property acquired by pur- 
chase after December 31, 1961, which is not 
new section 38 property. Property shall not 
be treated as “used section 38 property” if, 
after its acquisition by the taxpayer, it is 
used by a person who used such property 
before such acquisition (or by a person who 
bears a relationship described in section 
179 (d) (2) (A) or (B) to a person who used 
property before such acquisition). 

(2) DOLLAR Lrurration.— 


(A) IN GENERAL.—The cost of used section 
38 property taken into account under sec- 
tion 46(c)(1)(B) for any taxable year shal) 
not exceed $100.000. If such cost exceeds 
$100,000, the taxvayer shall select (at sweh 
time and in svch manner as the Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe) the items to 
be taken into account. but only to the extent 
of an aggregate cost of $100.00. Such a se- 
lection. once made. may be chanced only in 
the manner. and to the extent, provided by 
such reculations. 

(B) Mararep mnptvinrats.—In the case of 
a husband or wife who files a renarate return, 
the limitation under subparagraph (A) 
shall be $*0.000 in lieu of $109.090. This 
sub»araerarh shell not apply if the Souse 
of tre texnaver has not sed section 28 
proverty which may be taven into account 
as qualified investment for the taxable year 
of such spouse which ends within or with 
the taxpayer's taxable year. 

(C) CONTROLLED crovurs—tIn the case of a 
controlled group, the $100,000 amount sreci- 
fied under subpvaragrath (A) shall be re- 
duced for each comnonent member of the 
group by apportioning $100,000 among the 
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CBI members of such group in ac- 
cordance with th€ir respective amounts of 
used section 38 property which may be 
taken into account. 

(D) PARTNERSHIPs—In the case of a 
partnership, the limitation contained in 
subparagraph (A) shall apply with respect to 
the partnership and with respect to each 
partner. 

(3) DEeFIniTIONs.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

(A) PurcHase.—The term purchase“ has 
the meaning assigned to such term by sec- 
tion 179(d) (2). 

(B) Cost.—The cost of used section 38 
pro erty does not include so much of the 
basis of such property as is determined by 
reference to the adjusted basis of other 
property held at any time by the person 
acquiring such property. If property is dis- 
posed of (other than by reason of its de- 
struction or damage by fire, storm, ship- 
wreck, or other casualty, or its theft) and 
used section 38 property similar or related 
in service or use is acquired as a replace- 
ment therefor in a transaction to which the 
preceding sentence does not apply, the cost 
of the used section 38 property acquired 
shall be its basis reduced by the adjusted 
basis of the property replaced. The cost of 
used section 38 property shall not be re- 
duced with resvect to the adjusted basis of 
any property dispcsed of if, by reason of 
section 47, such disposition involved an in- 
crease of tax or a reduction of the unused 
credit carrybacks or carryovers described 
in section 43(b). 

(C) CONTROLLED Group.—The term con- 
trolled group” has the meaning assigned 
to such term by section 1583(a), except that 
the phrase “more that 50 percent” shall be 
substituted for the phrase “at least 80 per- 
cent” each place it appears in section 1563 
(a) (1). 


What this means is that if a son were 
to purchase used section 38 property 
from his father he would be unable to 
claim the investment tax credit, even 
though such property would otherwise 
qualify if purchase from a nonrelated 
party. For purposes of determining 
which related parties are similarly af- 
fected by this restriction, the following 
persons are considered related: 

(1) Members of the immediate family, in- 
cluding husband and wife, ancestors, and 
lineal descendants, but not including 
brothers and sisters (whether by whole cr 
half blood); 

(2) An individual and a corporation of 
which more than 50 percent in value of the 
outstanding stock is owned, directly or in- 
directly, by or for that individual; 

(3) Certain corporations of which more 
than 50 percent of the value of the outstand- 
ing stock of each is owned, directly or in- 
directly, by the same individual; 

(4) A trust fiduciary and a corporation of 
which more than 50 percent in value of the 
outstanding stock is owned, directly or in- 
directly, by or for the trust or by or for the 
grantor of the trust; 

(5) The grantor and fiduciary, and the 
fiduciary and beneficiary of any trust; 

(6) The fiduciaries of two different trusts, 
and the fiduciary and beneficiary of two dif- 
ferent trusts, if the same person is the 
grantor of both trusts; 

(7) Certain educational and charitable 
organizations and a person who, directly cr 
indirectly, controls such an organization. 

(8) A partnership and a partner owning, 
directly or indirectly, more than 50 percent 
of the capital interest or profits interest in 
the partnership; 

(9) Two partnerships in which the same 
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persons own, directly or indirectly, more than 
50 percent of the capital interest or profit 
interest; or 

(10) Component members of the same 


group of controlled corporations (applying 
a more than 50 percent control test). 


The scope of the relationship restric- 
tions is such that the investment tax 
credit for used section 38 property will 
be unavailable after some of the most 
typical farm transactions. For example, 
credit would not be available for prop- 
erty which a child purchases from a par- 
ent or grandparent, since they are 
related as ancestors and lineal descend- 
ants. A challenge to this provision, on 
the ground that it denied the taxpayer 
equal protection of the law because the 
legislative classification excluding re- 
lated taxpayers from investment credit 
is not rationally connected with a legit- 
imate governmental interest, was un- 
successful (Schelling v. United States, 
16-2 U.S.T.C.). Furthermore, property 
may be considered used by a person re- 
lated to a prior user even though there 
is an intervening unrelated owner. Thus, 
credit was denied for property originally 
owned by an orchard farm corporation 
and later purchased from a bank which 
had acquired it at a mortgage foreclo- 
sure sale wnere the purchaser and tne 
purchaser’s father owned 90 percent of 
the farm corporation. 

I understand entirely the reason why 
the law contains such restrictions on 
purchases of section 38 property by 
relatives. It was feared that relatives 
might buy and sell the same property 
back and forth many times, taking the 
investment tax credit on each occasion. 
This is a legitimate concern. But as it 
now reads, the law is unnecessarily re- 
strictive and causes much difficulty, 
particularly in agriculture. 

Therefore, I propose amending the 
law to allow the investment credit for 
one-time sales of the same piece of agri- 
cultural property, without regard to the 
related party restriction. Thus, a son 
could purchase a tractor from his father 
and claim the credit, but if the same 
tractor were resold back to the father 
the credit would be recaptured. I feel 
that this amendment would adequately 
protect against the kind of abuses which 
led to inclusion of the present restric- 
tions in the law, while serving the pur- 
poses of the investment credit and not 
unnecessarily penalizing families en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 825 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (c) of section 48 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (defining used section 
38 property) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 
“(4) SPECIAL RELATED PARTY RULE FOR CERTAIN 
FARM PROPERTY.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In any case in which 
property used in the trade or business of 
farming is, after its acquisition by the tax- 
Payer, used In the trade or business of farm- 
ing by a qualified individual. paragraph (1) 
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shall be applied without regard to the second 
sentence thereof. 

“(B) APPLICATION ONLY TO ONE SALE.—For 
any particular item of property, subpara- 
graph (A) shall only apply with respect to 
the first sale of that property to a qualified 
individual. 

“(C) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
paragraph— 

“(1) Farm.—The term ‘farm’ has the same 
meaning as such term used in section 
2032A (e) (4). 

„(u) QUALIFIED INDIVIDUAL.—The term 
‘qualified individual’ means an individual 
who is the spouse, ancestor, or lineal de- 
scendent of the individual using the property 
before its acquisition by the taxpayer. 

“(D) LIVESTOCK USED FOR BREEDING PUR- 
PosEs.—For purpcses of this paragraph, live- 
stock described in subsection (a) (6) shall 
be treated as property used in the trade or 
business of farming”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to property acquired after 
December 31, 1981.6 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 826. A bill to delinate the relation- 
ship of the Office of S>ecial Counsel to 
the Merit Systems Protection Board; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE OFFICES OF SPECIAL 

COUNSEL AND THE MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION 

BOARD 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, since 
enactment of the Civil Service Reform 
Act, there has been considerable confu- 
sion over the relationship between the 
Office of Special Counsel and the Merit 
Systems Protection Board. The confu- 
sion became so serious this past year that 
the Board sued the Special Counsel in 
Federal District Court requesting certain 
clarifications in the law. 

Shortly after the suit was filed, I voiced 
my concerns to both the Board and the 
Special Counsel that a court was an in- 
appropriate forum to resolve such differ- 
ences. I urged my staff to work with the 
Board and the Special Counsel to resolve 
their differences and to draft legislation 
incorporating an agreement. After an 
agreement apparently was reached, ne- 
gotiations broke down, and the agree- 
ment which the Senate attached to last 
year’s continuing appropriation bill was 
dropped in conference. 

Today I am introducing again in leg- 
islative form the agreement of last year. 
The bill simply delineates the relation- 
ship of the two offices. Mr. President, the 
Office of Special Counsel remains a bat- 
tered agencv. In fact, the law suit against 
it is still pending. The Office must be bol- 
stered during this critical transition 
period. This bill seeks to clarify the law 
to allow the two agencies responsible for 
protecting the rights of Federal employ- 
ees to direct their energies toward the 
employees rather than against one 
another. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 826 

Be it enccted by the Senate and House of 
Renresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 


1204 of Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 
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(a) There is established within the Merit 
Systems Protection Board the Office of Special 
Counsel. 

(9) The Special Counsel of such office shall 
be its chief executive and administrative 
officer. 

(c) The Special Counsel shall be appointed 
by the President from attorneys, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, for a 
term of 5 years. A Special Counsel appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring before the end of 
a term of office of his predecessor serves for 
the remainder of the term. The Special Coun- 
sel may be removed by the President only 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeas- 
ance in ofice. 

(d) The relationship of the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel to the Merit Systems Protection 
Board shall operate in the following fashion: 

(1) (A) The Office shall have sole responsi- 
bility in the hiring, firing, training, evaluat- 
ing and promoting of all office personnel, and 
all other basic personnel matters. The proc- 
essing papers shall remain in the Office unless 
the Office and the Board agree otherwise. 

(B) The Office shall promptly supply the 
Board with information regarding any and 
all personnel actions which obligate Goy- 
ernment funds. The Board shall monitor all 
Office expenditures and shall immediately 
notify responsible Office personnel if any 
budgetary prob.ems arise. Upon such noti- 
fication, the Office shall promptly take appro- 
priate corrective action. 

(2) The Office shall submit to the Board 
all requests for the purchase or rent of 
equipment, furniture or space, or contract 
for services. The Board shall promptly notify 
the Office when funds for the purchase or 
rent of such equipment, furniture or space 
or contract for services have been obligated. 
The Office shall estadlish field offices. Author- 
ity to secure space for such field offices re- 
sides with the Board. 

(3)(A) The budget of the Office shall be 
submitted to the Board for inclusion in the 
Boara's budget request to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB) and Congress, 
Tne budget request of the Office shall be a 
separate line item appropriation. The Of- 
fice’s budget request shall not be substan- 
tively mocified by the Board. The Board may 
make technical changes to the Office’s budget 
submission to bring it into conformity with 
the style of the Board’s overall budget 
package. 

(B) If the Board disagrees with a substan- 
tive budget request submitted by the Office, 
the Board and the Office shall discuss the dis- 
agreement. If the Office and the Board cannot 
reach an agreement, the Board may attach an 
addendum to the Office’s budget request to 
OMB and Congress explaining its disagree- 
ment. in such a case, the Office shall have 
opportunity to justify that particular portion 
of its request before OMB and Congress. 


(4) The Office shall have direct access to 
Congress at all times. The Office shall coordi- 
nate legislative activities with the Board and 
attempt to avoid duplication of effort. The 
Office shall provide copies of prepared testi- 
mony for the Congress to the Board prior to 
the submission of such testimony to Con- 
gress. The Office shall submit to the Board for 
approval legislative changes the Office pro- 
poses to Congress, except legislative recom- 
mendations called for by section 1206(m) of 
this title. 


(5) The Office may have its own public in- 
formation function. It shall be responsible for 
disseminating information to the public re- 
garding its existence and functions. When- 
ever practicable publications shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board for comment prior to 
public release. The Office and the Board shall 
coordinate publications of information coy- 
ering both the Office and the Board. The Office 
may use its own letterhead on all stationery 
and publications, but shall clearly indicate 
the Office’s association with the Board. 
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By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. Harck. Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
LAXALT, Mr. Baker, Mr. BOREN, 
Mr. Denton, Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR., Mr. DOLE, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
East, Mr. Lucar, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. GARN, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. NIcKLes, Mr. MurRKOWSKI, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. McCiure, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. KASTEN, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. ZORINSKY, 
Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. MATTINGLY, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
WALLop, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. AB- 
pnor, Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. SyMms, 
Mr. Hayakawa, Mr. SCHMITT, 
Mr. Boschwrrz. Mr. DOMENICI, 
Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
and Mr. PROXMIRE): 


S.J. Res. 58. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
altering Federal fiscal decisionmaking 
procedures. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RE- 

LATING TO NEW FEDERAL FISCAL DECISION- 

MAKING PROCESSES 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, following 
many months of deliberation, the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on the Consti- 
tution last Congress approved Senate 
Joint Resolution 126, a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment to require the 
adoption of new budgetmaking processes 
by the Federal Government. During that 
time, five subcommittee members includ- 
ing Senator DeConcrni, Senator HEFLIN, 
Senator THURMOND, Senator Simpson, 
and myself consulted with our colleagues 
outside the subcommittee, economists, 
political scientists, constitutional schol- 
ars, and other interested individuals and 
organizations. The Senate Balanced 
Budget Caucus headed by Senator LUGAR, 
Senator Boren, and Senator ARMSTRONG 
ee invaluable assistance to this 
effort. 


The amendment represented a re- 
sponse to the nearly three dozen separate 
amendments that had been introduced 
by our colleagues last year and referred 
to the Constitution Subcommittee. It is 
also a response to the 30 States that have 
applied for a consitutional convention on 
this subject, as well as to the estimated 
80 percent of the public who favor a bal- 
anced budget requirement for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

While a great deal of emphasis has 
been placed upon the new mood of 
budgetary restraint supposedly operating 
in Washington since the adoption of 
proposition 13 in California in June of 
1978, it is clear to me that this mood is 
more avparent than real. The budget for 
fiscal year 1981, billed by its proponents 
as “lean and austere” would permit 
spending of more than $660 billion, an 
increase of apvroximately 15 percent over 
fiscal year 1980. This is a growth rate 
in a majority of the budgets that have 
been approved during the past. none-too- 
Faber pastada] Tótal budget authority 
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to $725 rit — y more than 11 percent 
addition. the deficit in th 

year 1981 budget is projected at pas 

than $55 billion, not including an addi- 
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tional $23 billion in new off-budget out- 
lays. This total deficit has been exceeded 
only twice in the history of our country. 
The fiscal years 1975-81 have seen the 
seven largest peacetime deficits in the 
story of our Nation. Since fiscal year 
1970 alone, our National Government 
has incurred nearly $530 billion in new 
deficits, more than one-half the total 
national debt incurred in the history of 
our republic. 

What have been the results of these 
policies? Have they stimulated or 
stabilized our economy in the way that 
the economists assure us they will? The 
results, in my opinion, are as follows: 

Our Nation is suffering from the high- 
est level of inflation in modern times; 

Unemployment, which the economists 
have taught us is inversely related to 
inflation, has also remained high. Grow- 
ing levels of inflation have not stimu- 
lated demand so that the economy op- 
erates at a fuller capacity; 

The dollar is at an all-time low among 
international currencies. There is grow- 
ing flight from the dollar as a means for 
transacting business in international 
markets; 

Our national balance-of- payments 
debit is near a record high. There is 
growing domestic sentiment for protec- 
tionist policies which, in the long run 
are inevitably damaging to an economy. 

Our Nation’s productivity ranks last 
among developed, industrial nations. We 
save less and we invest less than virtually 
any other Western nation; and 


Taxes continue to grow as a burden 
upon the American people. Taxes con- 
sume nearly 40 percent of the average 
worker's income. 


Perhaps most importantly, the stand- 
ard of living for the average American 
has remained stagnant during the past 
decade. There has been virtually no real 
growth in median income during this 
decade, with a majority of American 
families having less real after-tax spend- 
ing power at the end of the decade than 
at its outset. 

PREMISES OF THE AMENDMENT 


A constitutional amendment is criti- 
cally necessary at this time to effect a 
permanent measure of fiscal responsibil- 
ity by Congress. It is necessary because 
our root problem is not simply the fact 
that there are too many Members of this 
body who do not understand the rela- 
tionships between their actions and the 
state of the American economy. Although 
this number remains high, just as critical 
is the fact that all of our legislators 
operate in an institutional environment 
which encourages deficits, which encour- 
ages high levels of spending, and which 
encourages high levels of taxation. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 126 (S.J. Res. 43 
this Congress) is aimed at altering this 
institutional environment. 

Senate Joint Resolution 43 is not de- 
signed primarily as an economic amend- 
ment: it is primarily an amendment 
that affects the volitical and institutional 
processes by which our Government de- 
termines economic policy. It avoids dic- 
tating or specifying particular economic 
results or outcomes. 

The major premises of the amendment 
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are twofold: First, it rests upon the 
assumption that the political and legisla- 
tive processes ought to be entrusted to 
make specific economic and fiscal de- 
cisions. Second, it rests upon the assump- 
tion that the political and legislative 
processes cannot presently be entrusted 
to make these decisions in a fair manner 
because of political biases that exist 
within our system that favor higher 
levels of spending and higher levels of 
taxation. 

Senate Joint Resolution 43 seeks to 
eliminate these biases and establish a 
more neutral budgetmaking environ- 
ment. It does not seek to establish al- 
ternative biases—biases that I would 
personally favor—in behalf of reduced 
levels of. spending and taxes. It is the 
primary objective of the amendment that 
the product of our budget process—and 
no specific budget process is written into 
the Constitution—will more fairly refiect 
public sentiment on spending and taxing. 
If, as I believe, public sentiment presently 
favors lower levels of spending and taxes, 
that is likely to result under this amend- 
ment. It is not likely to result, and has 
not resulted, under the present system 
largely because of the strucutral biases 
that exist within the present system. 

What are these biases to which T refer 
and to which the amendment is ad- 
dressed? There are three major ones 
that I would identify. 

First, there is an inherent bias in our 
present economic process in behalf of 
higher levels of taxation. This results 
from the interplay of our tax system 
with either inflation or real economic 
growth. Because of this phenomenon of 
tax bracket creep. the Federal Gov- 
ernment is insured an ever growing pro- 
portion of the national income. In the 
absence of any congressional action, 
revenues grow, from year to year, as a 
percentage of the economy. The public 
sector grows increasingly large, while 
the private sector is correspondingly 
diminished. Congress is required to take 
affirmative action if revenues are not to 
increase as a share of the national 
income. 


Second, there is an inherent bias in 
our present economic process in behalf 
of higher levels of spending. This bias 
exists because of the political advan- 
tages to be gained from supporting 
spending programs and the lack of coun- 
tervailing political advantages—even the 
political disadvantages—gained from 
opposing them. Because spending inter- 
ests tend to_be visible, articulate, and 
intense in focusing their attentions upon 
individual spending bills that are likely 
to accrue to-their benefit, and because 
they are able to reward or punish legis- 
lators with their electoral support or 
nonsupport. it is to the advantage of 
such legislators to be sensitive and 
responsive to their concerns. 

There is normally no simi’ar constit- 
uency in opposition to such srending 
programs. Those who would logically be 
most concerned about higher levels of 
expenditures—the taxpayers—are dif- 
fused, unorganized, and politically inar- 
ticulate. They have no lobbying orga- 
nizations as do the srending interests. 
Even if they are able to perceive the 
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nature of their self-interest on a given 
piece of legislation, it is virtually impos- 
sible for them to focus or any given pro- 
gram with the same intensity and pas- 
sion of a beneficiary spending group. 
While such group may stand to gain mil- 
lions or even billions of dollars for their 
relatively small constituencies, the indi- 
vidual taxpayer stands to lose nothing 
more than a few cents or a few dollars 
apiece on any single program. It is only 
when these programs are aggregated that 
the taxpayer begins to feel the impact 
of such spending. 

At the present time, the political ad- 
vantages gained through support for a 
particular program are not offset by the 
political disadvantages which would 
result from votes to reduce spending for 
other programs or from votes to increase 
taxes. The virtually unlimited access to 
deficit spending and the absence of any 
effective spending ceiling precludes the 
former, while the “tax bracket creep” 
phenomenon avoids the latter. 

It is the primary objective of Senate 
Joint Resolution 43 to insure, for the 
first time that such political disadvan- 
tages inevitably attach to votes to in- 
crease spending. Congress would be free 
to increase spending, but only by voting 
to cut other spending programs or by 
voting to increase taxes. 

PROVISIONS OF THE AMENDMENT 


How does the proposed constitutional 
amendment seek to dilute these biases? 
Let me briefly analyze the amendment 
section by section. 

Section 1 of the amendment would 
establish, as a constitutional norm. that 
the Government not spend more dollars 
than it has available. By requiring that 
Congress adopt a balanced Federal bude- 
et at the planning stage of the budget 
process. it seeks to reestablish the tradi- 
tional linkage between revenues and ex- 
penditures—or what Professors James 
Buchanan and Richard Wagner have 
referred to as our “unwritten constitu- 
tion”. Svending dollars would have to be 
matched by tax dollars. The political 
cost-benefit equation that is based 
toward srending, when deficits are the 
norm, would no longer prevail. 

Under section 1, however, Congress 
could choose to incur deficits at any 
time uron a vote of three-fifths of the 
Members of each House duly chosen and 
sworn. If such a super-majority is con- 
vinced that Congress must run deficit 
budgets in order to meet emergencies or 
respond to changing economic circum- 
stances, Congress may deviate from the 
balanced budget norm that is established 
by this section. Such a deficit budget, 
however—and the precise deficit level 
must be specified—would be adopted by 
an exovlicit rollcall vote on a resolution 
directed solely to establishing a deficit: 
it cannot be obscured by placing the bal- 
anced budget waiver in a popular pork 
barrel bill of some sort. 

The fact also that the waiver vote, 
particularly if it is to provide for a sub- 
stantial deficit level, will occur at the 
planning stage of the budget process in- 
sures that it wi'l not be considered in 
the “emergency” circumstances that nor- 
mally characterize votes on waiving the 
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statutory debt ceiling. The vote will as- 
sume more of an unambiguous charac- 
ter with those inclined toward large defi- 
cits supporting the waiver and those not 
so inclined opposing it; there will be no 
overhanging threat of Government shut- 
down or collapse uron the defeat of a 
given level of deficit, or of any deficit 
at all. 

Upon the establishment of a balanced 
budget for some fiscal year, Congress 
would be prohibited from passing and 
the President would be prohibited from 
signing bills which would cause the total 
expenditures for any year to exceed the 
expenditures specified in the budget for 
such year. Once an appropriation bill 
were considered that threatened, in 
cumulation with earlier appropriation 
bills, to exceed the expenditure ceiling, 
Congress would be required to reject the 
avpropriation or approve—by a three- 
fifths vote—a revised budget. 


Section 2 of the amendment states 
that receipts, as a proportion of the na- 
tional income—and any aggregate index 
could be substituted so long as it re- 
mained reasonably related to national 
economic performance—are not to in- 
crease from year to year in the absence 
of specific votes to that effect by a con- 
stitut'onal majority of each House of 
Congress, and Presidential approval. Ab- 
solute levels of revenues could, of course, 
continue to rise with leve's of inflation 
or real economic growth. but revenues as 
a proportion of the economy would be 
restrained. 


The bias in our system in behalf of 
higher taxes would be eliminated. Con- 
gress could no longer acquiesce in a tax 
increase by the simple act of doing 
nothing. They could no longer reap the 
political effects of, and dissipate popular 
tax reduction sentiment by, occasionally 
approving tax reductions that did 
nothing but rartially compensate for the 
hidden, automatic, and silent tax in- 
creases of “tax bracket creep.” The bur- 
den wou'd be uron Congress to anprove, 
bv an express vote, tax increases, rather 
than upon them to disapprove tax in- 
creases. A more neutral decisionmaking 
process would be established. Nothing 
would prevent Congress from approving 
tax increases. but they would have to be 
done shove-board. 

It is important to recognize the critical 
relationship between sections 1 and 2. 
Section 1 establishes the general bal- 
anced budget norm, while section 2 es- 
tablishes that the budget will not be es- 
tablished at levels that consume ever 
higher vrovortions of the national prod- 
uct in the absence of clear congressional 
exvression. The con ſunetion of these two 
sections also establishes what is in effect 
a spending limitation. In the absence of 
a congressional decision to increase 
taxes as a pronortion of the national in- 
come. the balanced budget requirement 
of section 1 would orerate to insure that 
spending would similarly remain stable 
as a proportion of the national income. 
The result would be a spending limita- 
tion, albeit an indirect spending limita- 
tion, similar to that contained in an 
amendment drafted during the last Con- 
gress by Senator HEINz and Senator 
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Stone in conjunction with the National 
Tax Limitation Committee. 

This spending ceiling—indeed any 
spending ceiling—would have the im- 
mensely desirable effect of altering the 
so-called concentrated benefit—dis- 
persed cost bias in behalf of higher levels 
of spending that was earlier referred to. 
The entire psychology of the congres- 
sional spending process would be altered. 
Under the present system, each of the 
spending interests competes with the 
taxpayer to raise the total ante in the 
Federal Treasury. As a result of the 
“concentrated-benefit”’ phenomenon, 
spending interests more often than not 
prevail. Under a system, however, in 
which spending ceiling is established, 
these same spending interests would 
suddenly be competing with each other 
in order to insure themselves a certain 
proportion of a fixed ante in the Federal 
Treasury. The spending interests would 
not only have to convince Congress that 
their pet program merited funding at a 
certain level, but for the first time, would 
have to establish, in addition, the pri- 
ority of their program. A fixed spending 
ceiling would require that Congress 
think in terms of budget priorities; an 
element of competition among the 
spenders would be introduced into the 
budgetary process. 

Section 3 of the amendment would al- 
low Congress, by a simple majority vote 
to waive the provisions of section 1 with 
respect to any single year in which a 
declaration of war was in effect. This 
would eliminate the anomaly by which a 
simple majority could declare war but 
might find themselves with insufficient 
funds to pursue the war for want of a 
three-fifths majority. 

Section 4 contains language common 
to recent constitutional enactments that 
clarifies that Congress has the authority 
to enforce the provisions of this amend- 
ment by appropriate legislation. Indeed, 
given the limitations of the constitu- 
tional process to provide specific direc- 
tions and details to Congress on matters 
within the scope of this amendment, I 
would expect that enacting legislation 
would be extremely important in insur- 
ing its efficient and effective implemen- 
tation. 

Finally, section 5 specifies the effective 
date of the amendment: The first day 
of January of the second calendar year 
beginning after its ratification. 

SUMMARY 


Thus, the proposed amendment is a 
combination balanced budget-tax limi- 
tation-spending limitation. It is a bal- 
anced budget amendment through the 
express provisions of section 1. It is a tax 
limitation amendment through section 2 
which prohibits increases in revenues as 
a proportion of national income without 
a vote; it is also a tax limitation amend- 
ment in the sense that it eliminates the 
“indirect tax” of deficit spending, a tax 
that is reflected either in future inflation 
or future interest costs. Finally, it is a 
spending limitation as a result of the 
conjunction of sections 1 and 2. 

Yet this is all achieved through an 
amendment that strikes me as being 
more in the nature of a constitutional 
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amendment than many of the more ex- 
plicit spending and tax reduction amend- 
ments. The amendment is succinct, rela- 
tively easy to understand, free of essen- 
tially arbitrary numbers, and relatively 
free of arcane economic jargon. Most 
importantly, its purpose is that of a con- 
stitutional amendment—it seeks to per- 
fect our legislative processes so that the 
democratic will may be more accurately 
reflected in an area—budget decision- 
making—where such democratic input is 
most essential. It seeks to do this by 
ridding the budget process of opportuni- 
ties for illusion and concealment, and en- 
hancing levels of political accountability. 
Section 1 addresses the illusion that 
there is such a thing as a free lunch, 
that Congress can spend dollars that it 
does not have without cost. Section 2 
addresses the dishonesty of increas ng 
the tax burden upon the citizenry cov- 
ertly, and through inaction. As one wit- 
ness has testified about this amendment, 
its primary contribution is that it “in- 
creases the flow of economic information 
in the political marketplace.” 


In passing, I would like to say just a 
few words about a criticism that has 
commonly been made against constitu- 
tional amendments generally on this 
subject matter. 


It has often been suggested that such 
amendments can be relatively easily cir- 
cumvented if desired. This results, we 
are told, from the fact that no amend- 
ment in this area can hope to fully con- 
template the variety of fiscal monetary, 
and regulatory arrangements that can 
be entered into by the legislative branch. 


No amendment can be precise enough to 
define economic terms with sufficient 
precision to preclude opportunities of cir- 
cumventing the spirit of an amendment 
in this area. 


In response, I would suggest that most 
amendments—or statutes—of human 
contrivance can also be undermined or 
distorted by human contrivance. Some 
of us might suggest that this has already 
occurred with respect to earlier a-ucud- 
ments that were probably considered 
airtight by their drafters. If there is 
a will to ignore even a constitutional 
amendment, I have little doubt that an 
ingenious Congress or administration 
can probably do this. The value of a 
constitutional amendment, despite this 
fact, is that it elevates to constitutional 
status a broad principle of government 
that of fiscal responsibility and account- 
ability. It thereby serves as a permanent 
beacon by which Congress and the Presi- 
dent can—and must—judge their pro- 
grams and policies. 


Congress, it seems to me, is expected 
always to act in accordance with both 
the terms of the Constitution and the 
spirit of the Constitution. While it is not 
always easy to enforce this responsibility 
against either Congress or the President, 
it nevertheless remains their responsi- 
bility. It is not simply the judicial 
branch that has responsibility for inter- 
preting the Constitution; the legislative 
branch has a concurrent responsibility 
to do this. 


I am frankly uncomfortable with the 
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attitude that we ought not to propose a 
constitutional amendment because it is 
capable of circumvention. I am confident 
that the public will be capable of identi- 
fying those Members of the Congress and 
the Senate who will perpetually be seek- 
ing ways to circumvent. If circumvented, 
it will certainly not be the first consti- 
tutional amendment to be circumvented; 
if circumvented it will still be justified 
as an exercise in placing in the organic 
law of our land an enduring and perma- 
nent principle of sound and honest eco- 
nomic policy. 


Mr. President, more than 175 years 
ago, our third President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, remarked: 


Of all the perils facing the nation, public 
debt is the greatest of the dangers to be 
feared. 


I believe that time has proven him to 
be correct. The experience of civilization 
since Jefferson’s day has also confirmed 
the direct and intimate relationships be- 
tween economic stability and poi:t.cal 
stability. As this Nation approaches the 
bicentennial of its Constitution, it is crit- 
ical that that Constitution recognize the 
growing and fundamental nature of our 
Nation's economic dilemma. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the joint resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 58 

Resolved by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following 
article is proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution if ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years after its submis- 
sion to the States for ratification: 

“ARTICLE— 


“SECTION 1. The Congress shall adopt for 
each year a budget, which shall set forth 
the total receipts and outlays of the United 
States. No budget in which total outlays 
exceed total receipts shall be adopted, un- 
less three-fifths of each House of Congress 
duly sworn and elected approve such budget 
by a rolicall vote directed solely to that 
subject. The Congress shall not pass and the 
President shall not sign any bill which 
would cause the total outlays for any year 
to exceed the total expenditures in the 
budget for such year. 

“Sec. 2. The receipts in any year shall not 
be retained for use of the Treasury in an 
amount which exceeds as a proportion of the 
national income, that retained for the prior 
year, unless a bill directed solely at approv- 
ing a specific increase in such proportion has 
been passed by a majority of each House 
duly sworn and elected and such bill has 
b2come law. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress may waive the pro- 
visions of sections 1 and 2 with respect to 
any single year in which a declaration of 
war is in effect. 

“Sec. 4. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“Ec. 5. This article shall take effect on the 
first day of January of the second calendar 
year beginning after its ratification.”. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 259 


At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. Hawkins), 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'Amato) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 259, a bill to repeal the earnings ce.ling 
of the Social Security Act for all benefici- 
aries age 65 and older. 

5. 267 


At the request of Mr. DeConcini, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 267, a bill to 
amend title 28, United States Code, to 
provide that the Federal tort claims pro- 
visions of that title are the exclusive rem- 
edy in medical malpractice actions and 
proceedings resulting from federally au- 
thorized National Guard training activi- 
ties, and for other purposes. 

S. 349 


At the request of Mr. Hart, the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 349, a bill to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
establish certain procedures for the ad- 
judication of ciaims for benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to apply the prov.s.ons of 
section 553 of title 5, United States Code, 
to rulemaking procedures of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; to provide for judi- 
cial review of certain final decisions of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; 
to provide for the payment of reasonable 
fees to attorneys for rendering legal rep- 
resentation to individuals claiming bene- 
fits under laws admun.stered by the Vet- 
erans’ Adm.nistration; and for other 
purposes. 

8. 388 

At the request of Mr. Hatcu, the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 388, a bill 
to reinstate the tax treatment with re- 
spect to annuity contracts with reserves 
based oa a segregated asset account as 
they existed prior to issuance of Revenue 
Ruling 77-85. 

8. 445 

At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
LEVIN) were added as cosponsors of S. 
445, a bill to establish a State set-aside 
system for propane, middle distillates, 
motor gasoline, residual fuel oil, and 
aviation fuels, and for other purposes. 

8. 498 


At the request of Mr. Hart, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER), and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 498, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax 
credit to homebuilders for the construc- 
tion of residences incorporating certain 
solar energy utilization characteristics. 

s. 540 


At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 540, a bill to 
amend the Clean Air Act to provide that 
the voluntary conversion from oil or gas 
to an alternate fuel by a stationary 
source shall be treated in the same man- 
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ner as a conversion ordered under the 
Energy Supply and Environmental Co- 
ordination Act of 1974 or the Powerplant 
and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978. 

8. 541 


At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 541, a bill to 
amend the Clean Air Act with respect to 
temporary emergency suspension of im- 
plementation plan provisions. 

8. 542 


At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 542, a bill to 
provide that major stationary sources 
complying with all applicable emission 
limitations and standards of perform- 
ance established pursuant to the Clean 
Air Act shall not be subject to any more 
stringent limitations or standards for a 
period of 10 years. 

8. 550 


At the request of Mr. Packwoon, the 
Senator from South Carol'na (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 550. a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a Federal in- 
come tax credit for tuition. 

8. 569 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS), 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) , 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
TxHuRMOND), the Senator from Mississip- 
pi (Mr. CocHran), and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 569, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
an investment tax credit for certain soil 
and water conservation expenditures. 

S. 603 


At the request of Mr. Zortnsxy, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Huppieston), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Exon), and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpick) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 603, a bill to 
amend title 17 of the United States Code 
to exempt nonprofit veterans’ organiza- 
tions and nonprofit fraternal organiza- 
tions from the requirement that certain 
performance royalties be paid to copy- 
right holders. 

8. 613 


At the request of Mr. Tuurmonp, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NicKLEs) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 613, a bill 
to amend section 1951 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes. 

8. 739 


At the request of Mr. Durensercer, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Matui‘s) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 739, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to make the investment 
credit for railroad property refundable. 

S. 777 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. HELMs) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 777, a bill 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to restrict the jurisdiction of 
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the United States over the discharge of 
dredged or fill material to those dis- 
charges which are into navigable waters, 
and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
BUDGET RECONCILIATION 


AMENDMENT NO. 20 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. WEICKER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
9) revising the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 

AMENDMENT NO. 21 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 

the table.) 


Mr. CHAFEE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
9), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 22 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. RIEGLE proposed an amendment 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 9), supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee will hold 4 
days of hearings from Tuesday, March 
31, 1981, to April 3, 1981 to discuss mat- 
ters relating to the first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 in 
room 6202 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. Testifying before the commit- 
tee on Tuesday morning, March 31, 1981 
at 10 a.m. will be Casper Weinberger, 
Secretary of Defense, Gen. David Jones, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and DOD Comptroller, Jack Borsting. 
At 1:30 that afternoon Dr. Alice Rivlin, 
Director of the Congressional Budget 
Office, will present her agency annual 
report to the committee. At 3 p.m., Mil- 
ton Socolar, Acting Comptroller General 
of the U.S. General Accounting Office, 
will testify. 


On Wednesday, April 1, 1981, at 9:30 
a.m., the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Donald Regan, will testify, followed by 
Mr. Murray Weidenbaum, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, at 11 a.m. That afternoon an eco- 
nomic panel consisting of Mr. Alan 
Reynolds, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, Dr. Walter 
Heller, regents professcr of economics 
at the University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Rudy Penner, of the American Enter- 
prise Institute, will present their views 
to the committee on matters relating 
to the first concurrent budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1982. 

On Thursday, April 2, 1981, at 10 a.m., 
a panel consisting of Ms. Peggy Taylor, 
of the AFL-CIO, Representative WALTER 
Fauntroy, chairman of the Congression- 
al Black Caucus, Mr. Jack Carlson, ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief econ- 
omist for the National Association of 
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Realtors, and Mr. Richard Lesher, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
will discuss issues of national priority. 
That afternoon at 2 p.m. Ms. Marion 
Wright Edelman, president of the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund, will appear with 
two other witnesses, yet to be announced. 

On Friday, April 3, 1981, State and 
local leaders will meet with the Members 
at 10 a.m. They are: Gov. Richard Snell- 
ing, chairman of the National Governors 
Association, Mayor Richard Hatcher, 
chairman of the Conference of Mayors, 
and Mr. Roy Orr, chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties. 

The final session of hearings will be- 
gin Friday afternoon at 2. Witnesses 
appearing will be Senators HARRISON 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey and DENNIS 
DeConcini of Arizona and Representa- 
tive Henry Reuss, chairman of the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Mr. Bill Stringer of the Budget 
Committee staff at 224-0538. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TAXATION AND 
DEBT MANAGEMENT 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Taxation and Debt 
Management of the Senate Finance 
Committee will hold a hearing at 10 a.m. 
on March 30, 1981. I have scheduled 
seven bills for the hearing. The seven 
bills are: 

One and two, S. 388, introduced by 
Senator Hatcu and Senator Tower, and 
S. 446, introduced by Senator Symms and 
Senator Lucar, relating to taxation of 
annuities; 

Three, four, and five, S. 464, introduced 
by Senator DuRENBERGER, and S. 500 and 
S. 501, introduced by Senator MOYNI- 
HAN, relating to the payout requirement 
applicable to private foundations; 

Six, S. 476, introduced by Senator 
DURENBERGER and Senator BOSCHWITZ, 
relating to the taxation of private foun- 
dations constituting bank holding com- 
panies; and 

Seven, S. 499 introduced by Senator 
Movyrntuan, relating to the taxation of 
FCC-ordered dispositions of radio sta- 
tions. 

The purpose of this statement is to 
briefly explain the issues raised by these 
bills. This may help you chart the prog- 
ress of tax legislation before the Taxa- 
tion Subcommittee. It also helps assure 
greater public awareness of tax amend- 
ments coming before a hearing. 

ANNUITIES BILLS—S. 388 AND S. 446 


S. 388, introduced by Senators HATCH 
and Tower, S. 466, introduced by Sena- 
tors Symms and Lucar, would bar the 
Internal Revenue Service from enforcing 
Revenue Ruling 77-85 and Revenue Rul- 
ing 80-274 regarding investment annui- 
ties and wraparound annuities. The ef- 
fect of the bills would be to return to 
Internal Revenue positions issued prior 
to the two revenue rulings. 

PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS PAYOUT REQUIREMENTS, 
S. 464, 5. 500, AND S. 501 

S. 464, introduced by Senator Duren- 
BERGER, and S. 500 and S. 501, introduced 
by Senator Moynruan, change the pay- 
out requirement for private foundations. 

Under current law, a private founda- 
tion is required to distribute currently 
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for its charitable or other exempt pur- 
pose the greater of 5 percent, or the 
value of its investment assets or net in- 
come (code sec. 4942). 

S. 464 amends this by deleting the re- 
quirement that a private foundation dis- 
tribute net investment income in excess 
of 5 percent of its investment assets. 
S. 501 is identical to this provision in 
S. 464. 

S. 464 also makes three other changes 
in tax rules applicable to private founda- 
tions reiating to expenditure responsi- 
bility and the definition of disqualified 
persons. 

S. 500, introduced by Senator MOYNI- 
HAN as an alternative to S. 501, would 
retain the 5-percent payout requirement 
but reduce the amount of investment in- 
come required to be distributed in excess 
thereof by the amount of income attrib- 
utable to inflation. As a result, a pri- 
vate foundation would be required to 
distribute the greater of its inflation- 
adjusted income or its minimum invest- 
ment return. 

SPECIAL DISTRIBUTION RULE FOR PRIVATE FOUN- 

DATIONS CONSTITUTING BANK HOLDING COM- 

PANIES—S. 476 


S. 476, introduced by Senators DUREN- 
BERGER and BoscHwitz, provides a spe- 
cial valuation rule for purposes of de- 
termining the distribution requirement 
in the case of a private foundation con- 
stituting bank holding companies. 

The bill would provide a special rule 
for valuation of securities and bank- 
related companies for purposes of mini- 
mum investment return. The value of 
such securities would be determined by 


capitalizing the dividends paid by these 
banks and bank companies at a rate of 
6 percent, that is, by multiplying the 
dividends by 163%. 

The principal intended beneficiary of 
this bill is the Otto Bremer Foundation 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLLOVER OF GAIN ON FCC-ORDERED DISPOSITION 
OF BROADCAST PROPERTY 


S. 499 


S. 499, introduced by Senator MOYNI- 
HAN, amends rules relating to rollover 
gain on FCC-ordered disposition of 
broadcast property. 


In Revenue Ruling 78-269, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service held that gain is 
not recognized under code sections 171 
and 1033 where a corporation divests it- 
self pursuant to an FCC order and cer- 
tification of stock in a newspaper pub- 
lishing company. and reinvests in stock 
of a television broadcasting station. 
However, in a later “private letter” rul- 
ing, the Service held that gain must be 
recognized for a corporation pursuant to 
an FCC order and certification, divests 
itself of a television station and rein- 
vests in newspaper stock. The effect of 
the bill is to reverse this latter Internal 
Revenue Service ruling. 

The amendments made by the bill 
would be intended to apply to the FCC- 
required disposition of television sta- 
tion WWNY in Watertown, N.Y., by 
Johnson Newspaper Corp., and other 
similarly situated taxpayers whose dis- 
position proceeds are reinvested in a 
newspaper. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE EL- 
DERLY OF AMERICA TO PRESI- 
DENT REAGAN 


è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, no 
group in society feels the brunt of in- 
fiation more severely than elderly per- 
sons, who are scraping to get by on re- 
tirement incomes. Judging by the mail 
and telephone calls I am getting from 
older persons, I see a great outpouring 
of support for President Reagan’s eco- 
nomic recovery plan. These sensible 
people know that if we can succeed in 
bringing down inflation from double 
digit rates to a point that is below the 
rate of growth of the gross national 
product—which is the aim of the Presi- 
dent’s program retired people will ben- 
efit tremendously. 

At the same time, many older persons 
rightfully ask just how the President’s 
plan will specifically affect them, and I 
answer that in my opinion the President 
has bent over backwards to make this 
program fair. I know the President is 
sensitive to the special needs of retired 
persons and, to offer a case in point, I 
will mention that the administration has 
firmly rejected all thoughts of reduc- 
ing the cost-of-living increases awarded 
annually to persons receiving social se- 
curity checks. 

It is also my impression that the 
President's plan will preserve the basic 
purpose of social security as a pension 
or annuity earned by workers who have 
paid into the system during a lifetime of 
employment. 

Mr, President, to give an idea of what 
older persons are thinking about, I ask 
that a weekly column for, to, and about 
Arizona's elderly citizens, written by 
John Burnham of Tucson, may appear 
at the close of my statement. This par- 
ticular column is an open letter to 
President Reagan, and it has attracted 
considerable favorable comment from 
all over my State. I commend this con- 
cise, but thoughtful, article to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

COMMONSENSE FOR SENIORS 
(By John Burnham) 

Dear President Reagan: We are solidly be- 
hind you in your effort to cut out waste and 
unneeded expenditures. Nobody wants to see 
our nation go bankrupt. 

We have seen the multiplicity of public 
relations people swarming through every de- 
partment of government, every agency and 
bureau, often painting those agencies and 
departments in rosier hues than they some- 
times deserve, seeking to justify greater 
growth and fatter budgets for those agencies. 

We have seen so-called research on far-out 
esoteric subjects which can't possibly ever be 
of practical use. 

We have seen waste and spoilage and graft 
in foreign aid programs as our nation defies 
all logic by trying to make peonle love us by 
placing them under obligation to us. (Yet 
every experience of life has proven there is no 
greater bitterness than that of one placed 
under an obligation he cannot repay.) 

We know about the waste in government 
travel—hbillions of dollars last year, plus 400 


million dollars spent just to process travel 
vouchers. 
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We have seen unjustified subsidies given to 
private businesses, and a proliferation of laws 
and rules and regulations to give special aid 
to those unable to stand on their own com- 
mercial feet. 

We really hate, Mr. President, to join that 
growing army of special interest groups 
mounting a campaign against your efforts, 
with their battle cry of “Tighten the other 
tellow's belt, not mine.” Yet we find ourself 
doing so, a little bit uncomfortable at the 
company we keep as we do so. 

Mr. President, the one group of Americans 
which has borne the brunt of inflation is us 
elderly. We can’t raise prices for we have 
nothing to sell. We can't strike for a raise be- 
cause we no longer work. We cannot get a rate 
increase, as every utility in the land is doing. 

We worked our 40 or 50 years in the belief 
that our little savings were safe. We paid for 
our homes, educated our children, paid taxes, 
supported all the institutions of government 
from the local level up to Washington. 

Today our 1940 dollar is—through no fault 
of our own—worth only a thin dime. We have 
no way of changing that, for our earning years 
are over. 

So please, Mr. President, lend a compassion- 
ate ear and save from your sharp ax those 
agencies and services which watch over us. 

You have assured us that Medicare and 
Social Security changes will not affect those 
of us now helped by such service. We hope the 
same kindly consideration will extend to the 
Administration on Aging, and the funding for 
our state and Area Agencies on Aging. 

The elderly of America, Mr. President, have 
been a fiercely independent breed. Now, after 
their years of earning are over, inflation has 
made them an endangered s>ecies. They have 
a special need, and are especially deserving. 
We hope you will look upon them with com- 
passion. 


EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, when we 
discuss measures to aid or promote 
exports, we usually focus on the effect 
upon business, jobs, and the economy. 
We have rarely focused on the benefit to 
consumers. In a recent interview with 
Consumers for World Trade, Senator 
JOHN HEINZ observed that beyond pro- 
viding more jobs, additional exports will 
reduce our trade deficit and strengthen 
the dollar. This means that consumers 
will pay less for those goods we import. 

Consumers for World Trade appar- 
ently agrees. In testimony before the 
Senate Banking Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Finance, on legislation to pro- 
mote the formation of export trading 
companies, the organization urged pas- 
sage of the bill. They stated that the 
legislation would represent “an impor- 
tant signal to our trading partners that 
the United States is committed to a more 
open world trade system.” 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Banking Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs, I am particularly interested in 
the views of consumers. I ask that the 
text of the CWT interview with Senator 
Hernz be printed in the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

CWT INTER*IEW WITH SENATOR HEINZ 

CWT. Senator Heinz, you've just intro- 
duced Export Trading Companies Legisla- 
tion. Why are export trading companies so 
important to our economy? 

Senator Heinz. We are faced with a very 
heavy balance of payments deficit. It has 
been in the neighborhood of 30 billion dol- 
lars a year, for several years. And while the 
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strengthening of the dollar is good news for 
us in terms in inflation, it can result in our 
export problems becoming worse, particularly 
with respect to manufactured goods. We not 
only need support for our traditional export 
activities, such as the Export-Import Bank, 
but we must recognize that the world 
around us, in which we are interdependent, 
has changed dramatically in the last 20 years, 
and the forms of competition out there 
demand that we change accordingly. Export 
trading companies are designed to accommo- 
date that change and take advantage of it 
in a way we haven't done so far—primarily 
for our small- and medium-sized manufac- 
turers and providers of services who, up to 
this point, simply have found the U.S. mar- 
ket a much more attractive place to do 
business. 

CWT. What are the more technical rea- 
sons for creating export trading companies? 

Senator Hernz. On the technical side, the 
reason we need the export trading companies 
legislation is to deal with two main issues— 
the ability to provide financial support for 
export trading ccmpanies and the need to 
have a very clear understanding of the ex- 
tent which trading companies formed under 
the Webb-Promerene Act would be subject 
to antitrust problems. We accommodate the 
first by permitting banks, under certain cir- 
cumstances and with appropriate approvals 
of the bank regulators, to invest in and to 
be equity owners in trading companies. In 
this way we believe banks will become ac- 
tively interested in helping form and finance 
trading companies. And we have received 
many indications from banking institutions 
that they, in fact, intend to do so. 

With respect to the antitrust problems 
that people have found operating under the 
existing Webb-Pomerene, there are two. First, 
as Webb-Pomerene was written, it did not 
include services. But we include services in 
our expanded deSnition—not just hard goods 
as it were. In today’s export environment the 
provision of services is often essential to the 
export of goods. To draw an artificial line 
is only to shoot ourselves in the foot. 

The other problem with Webb-Pomerene is 
that it has been difficult for many people 
using it to get a clear reading from the Jus- 
tice Department as to when they would or 
wouldn't be subject to antitrust enforce- 
ment and penalties either by the government 
or to suits that can, under existing law, be 
brought by third parties with retroactive 
damages. It is the retroactive damages after 
you have been doing business for 4 or 5 years 
that obviously are a cause for great un- 
certainty. 

What our bill does is to streamline the 
procedures without changing the substance 
of antitrust law—to continue enforcement 
of Webb-Pomerene by the Justice Depart- 
ment, but provide that the Commerce De- 
partment take the lead in setting up criteria 
under which the limited antitrust exemption 
will be granted. We feel that we can get more 
rapid and more certain certification once 
we can exempt the trading companies from 
retroactive penalties, because the Justice 
Department will know in advance what ac- 
tivities they intend to engage in. If the 
government does not believe that the trad- 
ing companies shovld be engaged in these 
activities. then certification simply wouldn't 
be granted. Activities outside those covered 
by the certificate, of course, would not be 
immune. 

CWT. What is the Administration’s posi- 
tion with respect to export trading com- 
panies? 

Senator Heinz. They strongly support the 
bill. Secretary Baldrige of the Commerce De- 
partment testified last week on behalf of all 
the Federal devartments—Treasury, Justice, 
the United States Trade Representative 
and indicated the Administration felt this 
was an extremely important issue and one 
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they would like to see moved through the 
Senate and the House as quickly as possible. 
This is in stark contrast, I might add, to the 
difficulties we had with the previous Ad- 
ministration in getting any point of view 
whatsoever. The position of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration was taken within three and a 
half weeks of their taking office. It took us 
three and a half years to achieve a some- 
what comparable result with the Carter 
Administration. 

CWT. Do you think that bank involvement 
will create the same stumbling block in the 
House that it did last year? 

Senator Hetnz. The Senate has had some 
advantages, in considering this legislation, 
over the House. Senator Stevenson and I had 
held three years of hearings involving export 
trading companies, specifically, and a variety 
of issues surrounding our export potential, 
in general. The legislation was easily moved 
through the Senate—passed by a vote of 77 
to 0. But, until shortly before that time, the 
House really had not had the opportunity to 
carefully consider the legislation. A House 
bill was only introduced in 1980 which gave 
us a two year advantage in the Senate. It 
was also referred to three committees on the 
House side, complicating the procedural sit- 
uation. We were fortunate in the Senate in 
that it was referred to only one committee— 
Banking. It is my feeling that by our moving 
early in the Senate and passing the legisla- 
tion as quickly as possible, that the House 
will have sufficient time during the 97th 
Congress to hold the necessary hearings, to 
acquaint themselves with the necessary is- 
sues and, hopefully, to come to the same 
decisions that we have on this side. 

CWT. What kinds of support has the legis- 
lation received from the private sector? 

Senator HEINZ. It seems to have very broad 
and wide support. We have gotten very good 
support from the medium-sized and smaller 
manufacturers. We have gotten support from 
the people who are now doing international 
business—the exporters, the freight forward- 
ers, the people who do the financing of ex- 
ports, including the banks. Of course, this 
legislation makes special provisions for banks 
to participate in export trading companies 
and that is the issue on which people have 
had to reassure themselves the most. 

It is our view that the essential element 
that makes an export trading company suc- 
cessful is its ability to pay its suppliers cash 
on normal short-terms and then finance the 
export which is bought by the importer in 
a foreign country and then finance the im- 
porter until he resells the product. That 
means that the ability to finance is central 
to the ability of a trading company to do 
the job. Banks obviously have a good deal 
of money for financing and that is why we 
believe they have to be an integral part of 
and allowed to participate in trading com- 
panies, if we are going to have financially 
viable trading companies. 

CWT. How will American export trading 
companies compare to those in other parts 
of the world? 

Senator HEINZ. When we look at the rest 
of the world, it is worth noting that the 
Javanese trading companies are mammoth 
enterprises. The Mitsubishi Trading Com- 
pany, the largest world-wide, is a €0 billion 
dollar enterprise. And other maior trading 
companies such as Mitsui are all doing 10 or 
15 billion dotlars worth of business a year. 
We are talking about the need to have a 
lot of staying power. What we are proposing 
is a good deal more modest than what the 
Javanese or the British have accomplished, 
but I do believe very effective. 

CWT. With res-ect to your home state of 
Pennsylvania, what kinds of rroducts would 
the small- and medium-sized businesses be 
likely to export? 

Senator HEINZ. There is an enormous list of 
potential items that could be exported. I 
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would imagine synthetic textiles and apparel 
people would be particular beneficaries of 
this legislation. And it would be especially 
good for areas such as Philadelphia, where 
there are concentrations of textile and ap- 
parel people. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to think that only ocean port cities 
would benefit. Indeed, we have had testi- 
mony that many of our inland water ports 
such as St. Louis will be major beneficaries 
because of the enormous quantity of goods 
that move on our Inland waterways. We have 
one of the great inland waterway systems in 
the world and that means that this will be 
lezislation with truly national benefits. 

CWT. How will export trading companies 
affect the consumer? 

Senator HEINZ. I think they would help 
the consumer in two ways. First, they would 
create more jobs independent of the Federal 
government having to create those jobs. That 
means lower taxes. That means a healthier 
economy and more opportunities for people. 
Every billion dollars worth of export creates 
40,000 to 50,000 jobs. The second benefit is 
that we will have a stronger dollar. We'll be 
able to export more and reduce our trade 
deficit. That will strengthen the dollar and 
that means we will be able to buy more 
cheaply those things that we import. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


© Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
63 years ago, on March 25, 1918, the peo- 
ple of Byelorussia declared their free- 
dom from centuries of Russian domina- 
tion and opened a brief, but a well- 
remembered, period of national inde- 
pendence. 

That anniversary cannot be observed 
in the Soviet Union today, but in this 
country, more than a million Americans 
of Byelorussian ancestry take this occa- 
sion to remind the rest of us the des- 
potism under which their friends and 
relatives in the U.S.S.R. must live. 

This weekend, at a major meeting in 
New York, representatives of the Byelo- 
russian-American community will for- 
mally request the Voice of America to 
include the Byelorussian language pro- 
grams in its broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union. I strongly endorse that request. 

Mr. President, last August, I had the 
occasion to address a national meeting 
of the Byelorussian community that was 
held in my State of Ohio. 

I ask that the text of my remarks on 
that occasion be printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 

I am honored that you have asked me to be 
with you today as you gather from across the 
United States and Canada to affirm once 
again your commitment to preserving in this 
land of freedom the proud and ancient cul- 
ture you brought to America from the fertile 
plains and magnificent forests of Byelorussia. 

For the Ohioans among you, this meeting 
marks a special occasion—the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Byelorussian-American orga- 
nization in our State. The Ohio organization 
has my warmest congratulations and all of 
you have my thanks—thanks on behalf of all 
Americans for enriching our common culture 
by bringing to it your own distinctive 
tradition. 

We have come here today to celebrate that 
tradition. But as we celebrate, we do so in the 
sad knowledge that in Byelorussia, in the 
Ukraine, in the Baltic States and in all the 
places where Soviet power holds sway, no 
group of free people like this one can come 
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together to say what they truly want to say 
and to be what they truly want to be. 

And you who are here today know from 
bitter personal and family experience that 
the Soviet Government hoids in contempt 
the principles enunciated in the universal 
declaration of human rights and you know 
the value of the promises the Soviets made 
when they signed the 1975 Helsinki Accords. 

Those promises are worthless. 

The Soviet Government now is just as de- 
termined as it ever was to crush dissent. 

Anyone who doubts that can ask what has 
happened to the heroic men and women in 
the Soviet Union who asked their country to 
comply with the promises it made at Helsinki. 

At Helsinki, the Soviets promised to pro- 
mote and encourage the effective exercise of 
civil, political, economic, social, cultural, and 
other rights.” And they agreed to “confirm 
the right of the individual to know and act 
upon his rights and duties.” 

Have the Soviets kept their promises? 

Ask Balys Gajauskas, editor of an under- 
ground Catholic newspaper in Lithuania. 

Gajauskas, a Helsinki monitor, was con- 
victed of a crime called “slandering the Soviet 
State.” He drew fifteen years for that, ten of 
them to be spent in what the Soviets call a 
“special regime” prison. 

A “special regime” prison in the Soviet 
Union is very special indeed. The food in 
such places is especially bad. Living quar- 
ters are especially cold and crowded. Medi- 
cal care and hygienic facilities are especially 
absent. And the risk to life and health and 
Sanity is especially great. 

Ask this man what he thinks of Soviet 
promises. 

Ask Mikhail Kukobaka, a 43-year-old 
workingman from Byelorussia who has spent 
& quarter of his life in and out of Soviet 
prisons and psychiatric hospitals. 

What was his crime? Kukobaka wrote an 
essay about the miserable lives of his fellow 
working men and women. For that, he was 
convicted last year in what the Soviets call 
a court of justice for the crime of slandering 
the state. 

Ask Mikhail Kukobaka what he thinks of 
Soviet assurances. 

And while you're at it, ask religious be- 
lievers in the Soviet Union what they think 
of their government's promise at Helsinki 
to “recognize and respect the freedom of the 
individual to profess and practice, alone or 
in community with others, religion or be- 
lief in accordance with the dictates of his 
own conscience.” 

Ask and you will learn that no religious 
believer—Christian, Jew and Moslem alike— 
may be a teacher in the Soviet Union. 

No religious believer may be a civil serv- 
ant or an official in the government. 

No religious believer may be assured of 
access to places of worship or to the serv- 
ices of the clergy. 

In the Soviet Union, official permission is 
required for a priest or a minister or a rabbi 
to visit the sick. Official permission is re- 
quired even to comfort the dying. And often 
in the Soviet Union, official permission is 
refused. 

In Moscow right now, another brave man, 
Father Gleb Yakunin, is on trial for the 
crime of saying openly what everyone 
knows—that the guarantees of religious 
freedom in the Soviet Constitution aren't 
worth the paper they're written on. 

Father Yakunin, an Orthodox priest, 
heads a group called the Christian Commit- 
tee for the Defense of the Rights of Be- 
levers. He stands accused of slandering the 
Soviet State—by telling the simple truth. 
For that crime, Soviet justice“ threatens 
him with seven years in jail and another five 
in internal exile. 

That's a high price for sneaking the truth. 


But there are brave people who are will- 
ing to pay it. 
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Ida Nudel, a Jewish activist, was convicted 
in 1978 of a crime called malicious hooli- 
ganism.” 

What did she do? 

After waiiing seven years for permission to 
emigrate to Israel, she finally hung a banner 
out her apartment window. It simply read 
“Where is my visa?” 

Ida Nudel is in Siberia today—serving a 
4-year sentence. 

She is not the only one. Far from it. 

In Poland today, we see the inspiring spec- 
tacle of thousands upon thousands of ordi- 
nary working people defiantly standing up to 
their oppressors and saying, “We've had 
enough.” 

Ihe Polish workers know what they're up 
against. 

They know that their country is sur- 
rounded by overwhelming Soviet forces. 

They remember what the Soviets did to 
the Baltic States in the 1940's, to Hungary 
in the 1950's and to Czechoslovakia in the 
1960's. 

The Polish people know what Soviet brute 
force is doing today in Afghanistan, 

But still, the Poles stand up. 

Our Government has been very careful so 
far not to say or do anything that could 
give the Soviets a pretext to intervene in 
Poland. 

I believe that’s a prudent policy—for the 
Government. 

But I also belleve that we as the people 
of this country have the right and the obli- 
gation to say “Poland. we respect you, we 
admire you and we stand with you.” 

I want to hear American labor speaking 
out for Poland. 

I want to hear it in our churches and our 
synagogues and in the halls of Congress. 

And I want to hear groups like this cne— 
hear them say, “Yes, Poland, you're fighting 
our fight—and we are with you.” 

Yes, we must stand by Poland. 

And I say to you also that we must stand 
by the heroes and heroines inside the Soviet 
Union itself—people like Kukobaka and Ga- 
jauskas and Father Yakunin. These are peo- 
ple who have risked everything on behalf of 
what they know and what is right. 

We have given them support in the past. 
Members of the Senate, myself included, 
have written time and again to the Soviet 
leaders to ask that they be treated with 
fairness and decency. But we have heard 
nothing in return. 

Two years ago in 1978, long before Afghan- 
istan, I urged our Government to withdraw 
from the 1989 Moscow Olympics to protest 
Soviet violations of human rights. I sup- 
ported the boycott—but I wish only that 
we'd done it earlier. 

And I wish we had moved earlier to im- 
pose trade sanctions against the Soviet 
Union. Why should we sell to the Soviets 
the Western technology they need to mod- 
ernize their economy? 

And if the Soviets want to pour their re- 
sources into a vast weapons build-up, then 
I say let them eat their tanks because they 
won't have U.S. grain. 

And T say let them know that we in Amer- 
ica care and care deeply about human rights. 

President Carter brought the hvman 
rights issue to the forefront of American 
policy. For that, he deserves great credit. 

Nevertheless, I think you ought to know 
that there are those in our Government who 
believe that we should back away from the 
human richts issue. No less a person than 
Henry Kissinger said as much in recent Sen- 
ate testimony. 

There are those who argue that our sup- 
port for human rights in the Soviet Union 
complicates our relationship with that 
country. 


We must realize, these people say, that 
the Soviets consider this an internal matter. 
And we must be aware, they tell us, that 
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the Soviet leaders are very sensitive about 
our criticism. 

Weill, 4 am sorry to hear that the Soviet 
leaders are sensitive. 

4 would noc want to hurt their feelings. 

But 1 want the Soviets to know that I am 
seasitive too. And I want them to know that 
the American people are sensitive. 

I am sensitive and I am angry when I 
“ear that people like Mikhail Kukobaka have 
been confined to mental hospitals and jails. 
And the American people are angry too. 

I am sensitive and I am angry when I 
hear of the 200,000 Soviet Jews who have 
been denied the right to emigrate to Israel, 

I am sensitive and I am angry when I 
read that people like Father Yakunin and 
Vixtoras Petkus have been jailed for slander- 
ing the Soviet state. 

How, I ask you, can these men slander a 
State whose own actions bring down upon it 
the scorn and contempt of every civilized 
person? 

If it is a crime in the Soviet Union to make 
that country look absurd, then let them put 
the Judges in these cases on trial. Let them 
haul Mr, Brezhnev into the dock. Let them 
try the secret police, the informers and the 
communist party oficials who are so fright- 
ened, so insecure in power that they make 
their country the laughing stock of the 
world. 

The Soviet Government may suppress in- 
dividuals. But even the KGB cannot kill the 
idea of liberty. 

And make no mistake about it—the idea 
of liberty is loose in the Soviet Union to- 
day—just as it is loose in Poland and in the 
otner nations of the Soviet empire. 

I do not say the major changes are about 
to take place today or tomorrow. 

I do not think that the dissidents are in 
& position to challenge the might of the So- 
viet state. 

But I do think that the existence of the dis- 
sidents demonstrates that there is a deep 
unease in Soviet society. I think that they 
represent a desire on the part of millions of 
people there for a better life for more free- 
dom, for the right to practice religion and to 
honor a national heritage. I believe that those 
desires will grow stronger and better orga- 
nized. And someday, they will be felt at the 
center of Soviet power. 

Because I believe these things, I reject the 
counsel of those who think that our coun- 
try should back down on human rights. 

I reject the idea that we should stop both- 
ering the Soviet authorities with demands 
about the liberties guaranteed to their citi- 
zens by the Helsinki accords and the univer- 
sal declaration of human rights. 

I believe that we should bother them, as 
often and as forcefully as we can. 

And I believe further that we should con- 
tinue to bother our own government, to let 
our leaders know that the American people 
strongly support them when they take up 
the cause of human rights. 

I pledge to you that I, for one, will never 
back down on human rights, And I urge you 
in the strongest terms never to abandon the 
dream that someday, somehow, the nine 
million people of Byelorussia will live in 
freedom. 

That is a worthy cause. It is a cause that is 
in keeping with this country’s finest tradi- 
tions. And it is a cause that will always have 
my strong support. 


SCIENCE POLICY 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator Maturas has recently given a speech 
which I believe deserves to be recognized. 
His leadership and understanding of the 
issues involved in science research and 
Policy are to be commended. As many 
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in the scientific community will attest to, 
politicians have, in the past, not 1ocused 
on the tundamental need for basic and 
applied research as the backbone of our 
current economic system. Senator 
Martuias very aptly describes the need for 
science research and the need science 
policy must play in public policy. 
Mr. President, I ask that Senator 
Maruias’ speech be printed in the RECORD. 
The speech tollows: 
THE FUTURE oF BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


I am honored to have been invited to give 
the New Brunswick Lecture at this Annual 
Meeting of the American Society for Micro- 
biology. I welcome the opportunity to speak 
before this august body of scientists. And 
I look forward to a frank exchange of views 
that will enable me and my staff to help you 
grasp the truly miraculous future that is 
within the reach of science. 

Under any circumstances, I would be 
proud to stand here but as the senior United 
States Senator from Maryland, I am espe- 
cially proud because of the great contribu- 
tions my fellow Marylanders have made to 
this Society. Dr. Riley Housewright has just 
become your Executive Director. Dr. Joe 
Joseph, Director of Laboratories in Maryland, 
was recently elected to an eighth term as the 
Society's Secretary—a position which Dr. 
Donald Shay of the University of Maryland 
Dental School handled with distinction for 
many years. Dr. Rita Colwell, the Director of 
Maryland's Sea Grant Program, is a convener 
of several of your scientific sessions. And 
last, but from my point of view certainly 
not least, your Congressional Fellow for this 
year, Dr. Henry Williams, is also a Mary- 
lander and he is working on my staff. 

So I have many parochial reasons to be 
proud of this Society and its work. But I 
have other good reasons as well. They stem 
from my experience with the type of leader- 
ship that you, the members of this Society, 
have provided to our country and to the en- 
tire world in moving us to new frontiers in 
science. Without your vision, without your 
dedication and your hard work, without the 
fruits of your genius, the United States 
would not lead the world today in biomedical 
scientific research, 

I am equally proud of the unsung heroes 
and heroines among you who work in clinical 
and medical laboratories to keep America 
healthy and of those who ensure the safety 
of our water and food and our environment. 
Your invisible hands sustain the quality of 
all our lives. Yet all too often your work 
goes unnoticed, unpraised and under- 
supported. 

Occasionally, however, someone has the 
wit and the wisdom to give proper recogni- 
tion to the wondrous work of scientists. Col- 
umnist George Will, for example, wrote a 
memorable column on the Most Consequen- 
tial Event of 1975 which began with a fasci- 
nating retrospective glance at what had made 
news in earlier years as compared to the 
events that ultimately proved to be truly 
consequential. In 1932, the biggest news was 
the election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
But it was also in 1932 at Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England that James Chadwick discov- 
ered the neutron which was the key to atomic 
fission, Chadwick's discovery was not a big 
newsmaker in 1932; 13 years later it was 
were only “big news", it was a big noise as 
well. 

Will points out that, In 1953 the big news 
events were that Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent, an armistice was negotiated in Korea, 
and Konrad Adenauer was Time magazine's 
‘man of the year! But everyone in this 
audience surely is familiar with another 
event which took place that year: Watson 
and Crick published a paper that began, “We 
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wish to suggest a structure for the salt of 
DNA”. Today, we are still reeling from the 
full significance and consequences of their 
great discovery. 

In 1975 the big news was the fall of Saigon 
and the near fall of New York, the C.A and 
the FBI. Meanwhile, a team of scientists 
at Harvard constructed a mammalian gene. 

Weighing the historic significance of these 
leading political events against contempo- 
raneous achievements in the sciences, you 
cannot fail but agree with George Will that 
in the long run the impact of the scientific 
events dwarfs to insignificance the political 
events which at the time dominated the 
news. 

I was so forcibly struck by the importance 
of George Will's tribute to science that I 
made a speech about it in the Senate which 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
At that time I did not imagine that one day 
I would be standing before the largest life 
sciences association in the country, and 
would have a chance to express my admira- 
tion for you face-to-face—admiration that 
is shared by members of the Congress and 
by the American people who, I believe, are 
increasingly aware of your achievements. 

Politicians like to pretend that they are 
up to any challenge, but trying to find some- 
thing pithy to say to an organization whose 
members have claimed more Nobel Prizes in 
medicine and physiology than any other 
group is a challenge that would daunt even 
the most dauntless among us. 

What I would like to do today and what 
I hope will be useful for you is to discuss 
the future of biomedical research in this 
country from my perspective on Capitol Hill. 

There are two important facts which are 
crucial to this topic—(1) basic research in 
this country is 60 percent government 
funded; and (2) some of the results of that 
research, such as genetic engineering, have 
grave and far-reaching implications for our 
society. 

Largely because of these two factors, scien- 
tific research has come and, in my view, will 
continue to come under increasingly close 
scrutiny by the public. And the corollary to 
this is that any issue that sparks public 
reaction, positive or negative, also sparks 
the involvement of elected officials at various 
levels of government. As public interest in- 
creases, science, in my opinion, will come 
under greater political influence. 

Now I know many of you question why 
something as seemingly apolitical as science 
and the work you do should come under po- 
litical scrutiny. The answer, I think, lies in 
the public’s very proper concern to have a 
say in where tax dollars go, in how and to 
what purpose these dollars will be spent 
and in what results these dollars buy. 

Public interest translates into pressure on 
the elected officials who act on budgets and 
appropriations—the budget for scientific re- 
search included. This is the way our govern- 
ment works and it is not such a bad way. 
The “pure-minded” scientist who cringes at 
the thought of his work being thrown into 
the political arena for scrutiny must come 
to grivs with the realities of today’s world. 

A recent revort of the Office of Technology 
Assessment underscores this point. It says: 

“The public's increasing concern about the 
effects of science and technology has led to 
demands for greater participation in deci- 
sions on scientific and technological issues. 
An increasingly educated population skilled 
at exerting influence over policy makers 
seems to be a strong trend for the future. 
The media has played an imvortant role in 
this development. reporting more and more 
on breakthroughs in science and technology 
as well as on accidents. pollvtion, and the 
side effects or notential deneers of zome 
technolories. While misunderstanding per- 
hans. the nature of science as a process, the 
public is becoming disenchanted by recent 
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accidents and apparent abuses associated 
with technology.” 

The inevitable result of all this, as the 
OTA report concludes, “has been the growing 
politicization of science and technology”. 
The public is no longer satisfied with phrase 
making about “public policy”; the public 
wants to make policy and, indeed, that is 
the public’s right. Scientists and politicians 
alike stand to gain by paying attention to 
public concern and to a large extent I think 
most of us are doing that. 

The scientific community obviously can 
respond successfully to this challenge as 
witness the way scientific organizations, such 
as this, have responded to the public policy 
implications inherent in recombinant DNA. 

I'd like to offer some suggestions about two 
specific ways you should involve yourselves 
in influencing public policy more actively: 
first, as participants in the legislative and 
political process; second, as educators and 
communicators informing the public about 
your research, its potential benefits, uses 
and risks, if there are any. 

The point of scientists Involving them- 
selves more in the legislative and political 
system is obvious. This system determines 
what support will be allocated to research 
and it devises regulations and policies that 
affect a range of your activities from the 
type of research done and the accountabil- 
ity of researchers, as addressed by the in- 
famous OMB circular A-21, to the certifi- 
cation of clinical microbiologists. 

As you know, the budget process consists 
of a long chain of events beginning with the 
individual federal agencies and ending with 
the Congress. Your society and other pro- 
fessional associations have done a creditable 
job of establishing contact in the agencies 
and keeping track of the budget as it mean- 
ders through the Congress. But the counsel 
of scientists in the field and in the labo- 
ratory is also. needed, especially when Con- 
gress begins its deliberations. When a leg- 
islative measure with some scientific or tech- 
nological aspect comes before a committee 
on which a Senator or Representative from 
your district serves, make your representa- 
tive aware of your interest and your ex- 
pertise. Ask to testify or, working through 
your society, offer to provide position papers 
or other assistance. Being present at the 
creation is the very best way of influencing 
what is created. 

A good example of what I'm talking about 
was covered in a recent article in your publi- 
cation, the “ASM News”. It reported that 
Representative George Brown had been get- 
ting “bags of mail” opposing the use of live 
animals in research, but had received little 
input from scientists knowledgeable about 
laboratory animals and the alternatives to 
using live animals in research and testing. 
There’s a lesson to be learned here. 


Without such expert testimony, we in 
Congress, risk producing legislation that is 
skewed in one direction or another and you 
risk allowing a situation to develop that may 
inhibit your scientific inquiries. 


Members of Congress welcome your input. 
Very few of us are professional scientists. 
Generally our knowledge of science is in 
direct proportion to the education and infor- 
mation we receive from government agencies, 
lobbyists, interest groups and informed con- 
stituents such as yourselves. 

In recent years special interest groups 
have burgeoned on the Capitol Hill land- 
scape. They are both aggressive and sophisti- 
cated in pressing their suits on Congress on 
such matters as the environment, nuclear 
energy and genetic engineering. To provide 
a counterbalance, where one is lacking, the 
scientific community must also exert itself 
to inform, to educate and to communicate 
with elected officials. This will not only pro- 
tect your own interest, but also allow those 
of us in policy-making positions to have 
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access to the professional knowledge so 
necessary to sound decision. 

You should also invoive yourselves in the 
question of government regulation. Person- 
ally, I believe the government should be the 
regulator of last resort. But I do not question 
for a moment that government has a very 
legitimate role to play in the regulatory proc- 
ess under certain circumstances. 

That principle was established on No- 
vember 15, 1777, when the Second Conti- 
nental Congress, meeting at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, adopted the Articles of Confederation 
which contained provisions later written into 
our Constitution. Among them was the idea 
that a federal government is obligated “to 
promote the general welfare”. That idea was 
included in the Third Article of Confedera- 
tion but 10 years later the Framers of the 
Constitution moved it up to the Preamble 
to underscore its importance. 

Looking at the historical development of 
this concept over the past 200 years, I think 
it is clear that it has come to mean the 
federal government is obliged to intervene 
“to promote the general welfare” of the 
citizenry when no one else can or will satisfy 
a perceived need. I'd like to repeat that 
qualifying phrase, “when nobody else can or 
will satisfy a perceived need”, because it is 
central to the question of federal regulation. 

I think I can explain what's involved here 
by taking a look at how we have dealt with 
some of the ethical issues raised by biomedi- 
cal research. These are difficult problems. 
Government has an obligation to protect so- 
ciety but, at the same time, we do not want 
to impose undue limitations on scientific in- 
quiry. To deal with such areas as fetal re- 
search, the use of prisoners as guinea pigs, 
the protection of patients in behavioral re- 
search, we have established by legislation a 
National Commission for the Protection of 
Human Subjects of Biomedical and Be- 
havioral Reseach. 

This Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent has produced a series of reports, so 
widely acclaimed for their competence and 
fairness to both scientist and citizen, that 
they have effectively set the standards in 
these fields, and defused some potentially 
explosive societal bombs. Again, the guide- 
lines for recombinant DNA research put 
out by NIH have been accepted as fair and 
reasonable by most scientists and citizen 
groups. So they have short-circuited what 
might have been hasty and overly restrictive 
legislation by the Congress. 

Why were these efforts successful? First, it 
is clear that only the federal government 
could have tackled these problems. But most 
importantly, success was almost assured by 
the willingness of the biomedical commu- 
nity to become involved and to lend the 
process its energy, its wisdom and its pres- 
tige. That is the essential point here. 

The question is not whether scientists can 
regulate themselves and their inquiries in 
ways that will “promote the general welfare“ 
Obviously, they can. The question is whether 
they will; whether they are willing to. If 
they are not, the federal government has a 
duty to fill the gap. It is really up to you 
whether or not a gap develops. 

Two areas will no doubt be the focus of 
debate in the future. The first has to do with 
certain types of genetic research in humans. 
The experiments which led to the so-called 
“cloning” of mice have already raised some 
eyebrows. These experiments have prompted 
calls for a ban on this type of research in 
humans. 

The other controversial area is in the 
rapidly developing genetic industry. Macsive 
scale-up operations of industrial processes 
which make use of genetically-engineered or- 
ganisms or their vroducts are causing some 
concern. This concern is directed more to- 
ward industry and industrialists than toward 
science and scientists. 
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Not unnaturally, the public is apprehen- 
sive about the potential for abuse especially 
where there is strong competition in a de- 
veloping industry for a new maraet such as 
we find with recombinant DNA. It is esti- 
mated that there will be a market of more 
than $3 billion for recombinant DNA prod- 
ucts by 1990. That is up from a projected 
$3.6 million in 1982. Obviously, DNA tech- 
nology is big business and, while I have high 
regard for business, the negative effects on 
our lives caused by some industries cannot 
be overlooked. The industrial contamination 
of the James River with kepo.e is an ex- 
ample which comes immediately to mind. 

‘the second area I mentioned where you 
should get involved, was that of public ed- 
ucation, The public needs education and in- 
formation in the science area today more 
than ever before. Ihe National Science Foun- 
dation and the Educatioun Department pro- 
duced a joint report recently that suggests 
the American public today is on the verge 
of becomiug scientifically illiterate. This is 
a dangerous situation because it comes at 
a time when American citizens are becoming 
more and more involved in the regulatory 
and policy decisions that set directions for 
scientific inquiry and technological develop- 
meat. Unless something is done to reverse 
this trend toward ‘scientific illiteracy, im- 
portant national decisions on science and 
technology will be at best uninspired and 
very likeiy uninformed. 

I am happy that the scientific community 
has begun to attack the problem of public 
ignorance of science issues through a num- 
ber of lay publications which have appeared 
over the last year or so. But this must be 
considered only the beginning. Science edu- 
cation is not your responsibility exclusively. 
Substantial leadership from the federal gov- 
ernment too will be necessary to turn this 
situation around. We'll need help from com- 
munity leaders and state and local govern- 
ment too to change attitudes on our school 
curriculum where the declining emphasis on 
science and mathematics is in marked con- 
trast to other industrialized countries. 

And that brings me to the final point that 
I would like to discuss—the relationship be- 
tween scientific research and a healthy econ- 
omy. 

A talk of this sort is not the place to go 
into the nitty-gritty of budget recommenda- 
tions and budget cuts. But I would be re- 
miss not to mention OMB’s recommended 
cuts in the National Science Foundation 
budget. 

Ronald Reagan comes into office with a 
clear mandate to do something about the 
economy. And that mandate quite specifi- 
cally includes cutting the federal budget. 

To come to grips with the hard facts of 
our economic life and do battle with run- 
away inflation, soaring interest rates and 
sagging productivity, will require a deter- 
mined national effort. It will require sacrifice 
and belt-tightening from everyone. Every 
single person in America must be prepared 
to give up something he or she prizes in 
order to get something we all need—eco- 
nomics stability. 

Basic research, although it tops my per- 
sonal list of cost-effective programs, is not 
going to be immune from harm when the 
budget cuts are made. But, it is up to us, 
working together, to see that we do not get 
involved in a budget-cutting exercise that is 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. Frankly, I 
think cutting science education and funds 
for upgrading laboratories is pound-foolish. 


We have got to get across the idea both in 
the Congress and to the American people 
that this is one area of the budget where 
cuts should be made delicately and with 
surgical instruments not by hacking away 
with a butcher's cleaving knife. 


Winston Churchill observed that “Modern 
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science is standing on tiptoe, ready to open 
the doors of a golden age". 

To paraphrase another of Sir Winston's 
famous sayings: I was not elected to the 
United States Senate to preside over the 
slamming of those golden doors in the face 
of the National Institutes of Health or any 
of the rest of our brilliant scientific research 
galaxy. 

I want to help science open the doors to 
that golden age. I count on you to show me 
how. 


VIETNAM VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT BENEFITS 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, last week 
the Senate Budget Committee voted to 
restore $25 million in funds to continue 
a counseling readjustment program for 
Vietnam veterans. The program which is 
conducted in veterans’ centers in 90 cities 
across the Nation was begun last year 
and has the support of the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committees in both the House and 
Senate. The program has provided treat- 
ment for more than 55,000 Vietnam vet- 
erans who have experienced delayed 
stressed syndrome and other adjustment 
problems following their return from 
service in Vietnam. 

On March 20 the Washington Star 
published an excellent column explain- 
ing why the veterans’ readjustment cen- 
ters have been an unqualified success. I 
ask that the article be printed in the 
Record and I recommend it to my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 20, 1981] 
LIONIZED VIET VETS IN THE COLD 
(By Marc Leepson) 

What's going on here? The Reagan admin- 
istration budget-cutters are planning to ax 
the Veterans Administration's readjustment 
counseling program for Vietnam veterans— 
the government's only successful program for 
aiding Vietnam vets. Former VA Adminis- 
trator Max Cleland testified to the dire need 
for such a program before Congress 12 years 
ago. Yet it was not until 1979 that Congress 
set aside funds to set up storefront Vet Cen- 
ters in cities across the country. 

Nearly everyone—including members of 
Congress who fought against funding pro- 
grams such as this—agrees that the Vet 
Centers are an unqualified success. Last year 
50,000 Vietnam veterans and their families 
came to the centers for counseling. Many had 
given up on traditional Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals, where services are geared 
more toward the problems of older veterans— 
primarily from World War II and the Korean 
War. 

UNLIKE THE VA 

The Vet Centers are different. Located in 
city neighborhoods and staffed only by Viet- 
nam vets, the atmosphere is decidedly un- 
VA-like. 

Cleland said there was a “tremendous out- 
pouring” of calls to Vet Centers across the 
country during the welcoming ceremonies for 
the former 52 American hostages held by 
Iran. 

“The whole hostage issue triggered a deep 
emotional response upon the part of the 
Vietnam veterans,” Cleland said in a March 
4 National Public Radio interview, “because 
they didn’t get that kind of treatment when 
they came back. So they were calling up and 
they were experiencing again some readjust- 
ment pain. And now I'm afraid those centers 
will be lost.” 

Most Vietnam veterans have adjusted well 
to life back in the United States. But many 
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vets—especially those who served in com- 
bat—are experiencing varying degrees of 
psychological problems. Cleland, the first 
Vietnam vet to head the VA began to estab- 
lish programs for Vietnam veterans when 
he took over the agency four years ago. He 
expanded alcoholism treatment and drug 
rehabilitation units and instituted outreach 
programs for disabled vets. Two years ago, 
Cleland and a congressional caucus of Viet- 
mam vets succeeded in pushing through 
Congress legislation setting up the Vet Cen- 
ters on a two-year pilot basis. 
OBEYED THE CALL 


Vietnam veterans had every reason to be- 
lieve that President Reagan would continue 
supporting the program, which was sched- 
uled to come up for congressional review in 
September. At a White House ceremony 
awarding the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to retired Vietnam hero Army Master Sgt. 
Ray P. Benavidez, Reagan lionized Vietnam 
vets, calling them, “a group of American 
fighting men who had obeyed their coun- 
try’s call and fought as bravely and as well 
as any Americans in our history . . . There 
has been no thank you for their sacrifice.” 

It now looks as if the “thank you” Reagan 
and OMB Director David Stockman have in 
mind for tens of thousands of Vietnam vets 
is taking away the one government program 
that has worked well for them. 

The White House wants to cut a total 
of $900 million from the VA's fiscal 1982 
budget. 7n addition to the Vet Centers two 
programs for Vietnam vets—Legal Services 
aid and a job development program—are to 
be cut. 

This year the Vet Centers are budgeted 
for about $12 million out of a total VA 
bud7et of some $22 billion. It's such a rela- 
tively small amount,“ said Rep. David 
Bonior. D-Mich.. of the coneressione] Viet- 
nam Veterans Caucus. “and I know that the 
administration’s position hes been: ‘Well. 
everyone says thet.’ Put it’s such a rood 
prorram that it would be a travedy to let it 
die just when it's in its infancy.” 

DEEPER FRUSTRATION 


Max Cleland pointed out that President 
Reagan praised Vietnam vets during the 
presidential campaign and called their war 
effort “a noble cause.” Cancelling the pro- 
gram, Cleland told NPR, “is .. . going to 
deepen the sense of frustration and sense 
of alienation on the part of Vietnam vet- 
erans. And it’s going to look to them as an- 
other case of governmental b.s. where poli- 
ticlans say one thing during a campaign but 
turn right around and do another.” 

It now appears as if the politicians on 
Capitol Hill at least will fight to keep the 
Vet Centers in operation. The Senate Budget 
Committee March 17 recommended adding 
$25 million for the Vet Centers program at 
the same time it proposed slashing billions 
of dollars for other programs. The House 
Budget Committee is expected to follow 
suit. Then it will be up to the two Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees to fund the programs. 
The President, of course, will still have the 
final say-so. 

It’s still not too late for Reagan to drop 
his opposition, and let Congress know that 
he is devoted to the “noble cause” of keep- 
ing the Vet Centers in operation.@ 


FABULOUS ACHIEVEMENT BY NEW 
JERSEY STUDENT, PLAYWRIGHT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
April 1, those who visit the Kennedy 
Center will be treated to a wonderful 
performance of the 1981 winner of the 
American College Theatre Festival’s Na- 
tional Playwriting Award. 

It gives me great pleasure, both as a 
trustee of the Center and the senior 
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Senator from New Jersey, to note that 
the award-winning production, Going 
On! was written by a student at William 
Paterson College in New Jersey, Mr. 
Glenn Treibitz. 

Mr. Treibitz, who lives in Montville, 
N.J., began his work on Going On! as part 
of a workshop project in a course taught 
by Dr. Will B. Grant of William Pater- 
son's Department of Theatre. 

Mr. President, a fine artistic achieve- 
ment by an American playwright is al- 
ways cause for celebration and even 
more so when it comes from someone 
young and someone with such a bright 
future. 

I know that those who attend the per- 
formance on April 1 will enjoy Mr. Trei- 
bitz bright and lively musical, and I 
just wanted to take this opportunity to 
express, on behalf of the Senate, our 
warmest congratulations to Mr. Treibitz 
and to his fellow students, performers, 
and faculty members at William Pater- 
son College’s Theatre Department. 

I ask that a short summary of “Going 
On!” be printed in the RECORD. 

The summary follows: 

Gorne On! 


Going On! a new musical produced by the 
Department of Theatre and Pioneer Players 
of William Paterson College, directed by Dr. 
Will B. Grant Jr., Professor of Theatre and 
written by William Paterson College student, 
Glenn Treibitz of Montville, New Jersey, 
has won the National Playwriting Award for 
1981 of the American College Theatre 
Festival. 

Going On! began as a workshop project in 
Dr. Grant's Acting: Realism class. With six 
students, Joyce Klingenberg, Anne Kenny, 
Donna Marturano, G. Mark Jenkins, Art Den- 
boske, and John Corcoran, the work was 
known as College Life and was performed in 
Hunziker Theatre on Avril 28, 1980. Positive 
reception by both students and faculty and 
administrators lead Glenn to create a full- 
length work which was designed and staged 
for the Shea Center for the Performing Arts. 

The full-length version opened November 
13, 1980 at 8:00 and received a standing ova- 
tion at each performance. Regional adjudi- 
cators from the American College Theatre 
Festival, Dr. Violet Katell, Dr. Roger Cornish, 
Dr. Ted Cooper and Dr. Ramon Delgado, 
viewed the play on Saturday, November 15 
and extended an invitation to the company 
to perform at the University of Delaware as 
part of the Region JI Festival Competition. 

Rehearsing throughout the traditional 
Christmas vacation to develop the script, the 
cast, production crew and orchestra of 45 
members then traveled to Delaware and per- 
formed a matinee performance on Friday, 
January 9th. Once again, the script and the 
production received a standing ovation. 


In the audience during the Delaware per- 
formance were the judges of the National 
Playwriting Committee: well-known theatre 
critic Martin Gottfried, scholar and play- 
wright Christian Moe and playwright Corrine 
Jacker and David Young producing director 
of the American Theatre College Festival. 
Their judgement of Going On! brings the 
production to Washington. 

The American College Theatre Festival is 
the most prestigious theatre festival in the 
United States. The National Playwriting 
Award honors Mr. Treibitz with a $2500 schol- 
arship, professional representation of his 
work by both Samuel French Play Service 
and the William Morris Agency, and member- 
ship in the Dramatists Guild. 


The American College Theatre Festival also 
honors William Paterson College by inviting 
the Pioneer Players/Theatre Department 
Company, directed by Dr. Grant, to perform 
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the production of Going On! at the Terrace 
Theatre in the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts on Wednesday, April Ist 
at 7:30, Thursday, April 2nd at 2:00 and 
Thursday, April 2nd at 7:30. 

Prior to the performance on April 1, 1981, 
Glenn Treibitz will receive the National Play- 
writing Award, and Dr. Jay Ludwig, Dean of 
the School of the Arts and Communication 
will accept the grand prize on behalf of Wil- 
liam Paterson College of N.J. Following the 
performance, student members will be given 
medalions for their participation in the pro- 
duction by the AMACO companies who spon- 
sor ACTF.@ 


BISHOP BURT ON THE ARMS RACE 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I recently came across a press account 
of an address given by Bishop John Burt, 
one of Ohio’s most distinguished religious 
leaders, before the annual convention of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Ohio. Bishop 
Burt’s remarks have special relevance 
for this period in our Nation’s history. 

Our Nation’s “mortal enemy,” Bishop 
Burt told the delegates “is war—war 
itself.“ 

That, Mr. President, is a very simple 
truth and one that is too easy to forget. 

I am one who believes that we must 
take prudent steps to strengthen our 
defense posture. 

But I also believe that we must not lose 
sight of what it is we are defending. We 
must not, in other words, allow our con- 
cern about Soviet behavior in the world 
to distract us from our commitment to 
build the kind of just, decent America. 
That is the strongest answer we can give 
to the Soviet challenge. 

I ask that an excerpt from Bishop 
Burt’s address that appeared in the 
February 14, 1981, edition of the Cleve- 
land Press be printed in the Recorp. 

The excerpt follows: 

OUR MORTAL ENEMY Is War—War ITSELF 


(The following remarks are excerpted from 
Bishop John Burt’s opening address to the 
annual convention of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Ohio last Saturday at Trinity Cathe- 
dral.) 

A few months back a Canadian editor 
wrote, “There may be no 1990s for human 
life on this planet. If the present trend con- 
tinues, World War III will begin sometime 
between 1988 and 1998.” 

Now you and I do not have to share that 
editor's faith in the computer which pro- 
duced that calculation in order to be im- 
pressed by the statistics he summons. 

At the present time, the United States has 
the power to wive out the Soviet Union 50 
times and the USSR could take care of this 
nation 25 times over. Moreover, the mutual 
stockpiles grow by three to five bombs per 
day. 

A few years ago a distinguished American 
made this comment about the arms race: 

“Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies, in the 
final sense, a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are 
not clothed. This world in arms is not spend- 
ing money alone. It is srending the sweat 
of its laborers, the genius of its scientists, 
the hopes of its children. This is not a way 
of life at all, in any true sense. Under the 
cloud of threatening war, it is humanity 
hanging from a cross of iron.” 

Do you know what dove said that? What 
starry-eyed peacenik made that observation? 
It was General of the Armies Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

What has changed most in the last two 
decades is that great nations can no longer 
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afford the luxury of enemies. Russia is our 
toughest adversary but it is mot our en- 
emy. Our mortal enemy is war—war itself. 

Unless we learn this lesson promptly and 
thoroughly, thermonuclear war is a certainty. 
Until we learn that lesson, you and I remain 
active co-conspirators in plans for the ex- 
termination of tens of millions of human 
beings. 

The easiest way for a nation to destroy 
itself is to make national security the high- 
est value. People are never more insecure 
than when they become obsessed with their 
fears at the expense of their dreams—or 
when the ability to fight becomes more im- 
portant than the things worth fighting for. 

I personally believe it is time for Chris- 
tians to put their money and their protests 
where their prayers are. The only world prob- 
lem the arms race can possibly solve is the 
population problem and it may just do 
that—in one fell swoop. 

The time for decision on where we stand 
on the arms race is now for every Christian. 


INTELLIGENCE BLUNDERS 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to a three- 
part series which appeared earlier this 
month in the Norwich, Conn., Bulletin 
entitled Intelligence Blunders.” The au- 
thor of the series is William F. Parham, 
a staff writer for the Bulletin. 

The thrust of the articles focuses on 
CIA estimates of Soviet military spend- 
ing for the past decade. These estimates 
have been consistently wrong and have 
required reestimates after the fact. Each 
time the original estimates have been far 
too low in the level of Soviet military 
expenditures. The implications of these 
blunders, however, have had far-reach- 


ing effects on our military strategy and 
spending. 

During the past 15 years the United 
States has pursued a policy based on mu- 


tual assured destruction (MAD) and 
unilateral restraint in hopes that the 
Soviet Union would do likewise, Under- 
estimating Soviet military spending 
served to reinforce this strategy at a 
time when the United States should have 
been rethinking both its defense policy 
and its relationship with the Soviet 
Union. 


The results of these intelligence blun- 
ders have been devastating. The United 
States has pursued a foreign and defense 
policy based on unreal assumptions. The 
bottom line is that our military capability 
has eroded to the point where we are told 
that we face a strategic “period of vul- 
nerability” and we lack the ability to ef- 
fectively counter a Soviet/Warsaw Pact 
conventional threat in Europe. We are, 
therefore, forced to play catchup ball 
which requires major increases in de- 
fense spending at a time of economic 
stress in our country. Had the estimates 
been accurate during the 1970’s, we would 
have seen the threat sooner; we would 
have had the opportunity to react 
sooner. 

To be fair. Mr. President, there were 
many individuals, both in and out of 
Government, who were warning us 
throughout the decade about the growing 
Soviet military threat. We chose not to 
listen to them and just‘fied our posi- 
tion with the estimates supplied by the 
intelligence community. 
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Mr. President, what is disturbing to 
this Senator is that the realization of 
these blunders may not result in any 
changes. The existence of a possible 
problem surfaced in 1976 after the A 
team-B team exercise. Yet, we chose 
not to take any steps to correct the prob- 
lem at that time. Unless we review the 
method of collecting data and, more im- 
portantly, the quality of the analysis of 
that data, we shall continue along the 
same road which we traveled through- 
out the 1970's. 

The articles by Mr. Parham address 
CIA estimates of Soviet military spend- 
ing. This, however, is not the only area 


which has suffered from poor analysis. ` 


In the field of energy, intelligence esti- 
mates of United States, Soviet, and world 
energy reserves have been dead wrong. 
Last year, then CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner stated before the Senate Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee that 
we are reaching the limits of new oilfield 
discoveries and the technology needed 
to exploit them. This Senator refuted 
those assertions on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at that time. 

Estimates of Soviet oil production have 
also been wrong. We were told by the 
intelligence community that by the late 
1980's the Soviet Union would be a net 
importer of oil. I seriously doubt that the 
CIA would want to stand by that state- 
ment today. 

The estimates of energy resources, So- 
viet military spending, and other issues 
are the basis of our foreign and domestic 
policy decisionmaking both by the ad- 
ministration and the Congress. If that 
information is faulty, the resulting policy 
cannot help but be faulty. Attention must 
be focused on the causes of these intel- 
ligence blunders and efforts to correct 
them must be undertaken immediately. 
Otherwise, we shall continue down the 
wrong road until it is too late to salvage 
our predicament. 

Mr. President, I ask that the three 
articles which appeared in the March 8, 
9, and 10 issues of the Norwich Bulletin 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, March 
8, 1981] 
INTELLIGENCE BLUNDERS—Part I; THE 
SECURITY BLANKET THAT FAILED 
THE CIA'S BLUNDERS COULD BE COSTLY 
(By William F. Parham) 

(Today's first installment, The Security 
Blanket That Failed,” explores the scope of 
the blunders as seen by a number of experts 
who have analyzed the reports during both 


Republican and Democratic Administra- 
tions.) 

WASHINGTON.—The U.S. government has 
wasted billions of dollars over the past two 
decades on inaccurate estimates and fore- 
casts of Soviet military spending and capa- 
bilities, according to present and former U.S. 


Intelligence and defence officials. 


Ever since the Soviets encouraged the US. 
in the late 1950s to overestimate Soviet de- 
ployment and accurecv of intercontirental 
ballistic missiles (ICBMs) which led to the 
famous “missile gab.“ U.S. Presidents and 
Congresses have reached arms limits agree- 
ments with the Soviets and have determined 
U.S. defense investments on the basis of in- 
accurate intelligence about what the Soviets 
were svending on defense and what weapons 
they were plan™ing to deploy, strategically as 
well as tactically, Fhe Bulletin. has learned. 
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The inaccurate intelligence has been the 
subject of often heated debate within the in- 
telligence community since the mid-1960s, 
with some critics claiming they were forced 
out of the CLA for questioning the agency's 
figures. Recently, more ominous questions 
have been raised about possible explanations 
for the errors. 

Was it simply the result of bureaucratic 
bungling or stubbornness on the part of those 
involved, some of the critics ask. Or was it 
the result of Soviet deception possibly in- 
cluding “moles” or Soviet agents in high 
positions in the U.S. governmeat? 

Whatever the cause, it is beginning to 
dawn on Capitol Hill and throughout the 
new Administration that the money wasted 
on the poor estimates may be only the tip 
of a very unpleasant iceberg. 

An even more significant cost of the U.S. 
intelligence community's persistently low 
estimates may be realized in the hundreds 
of billions of dollars the U.S, may decide to 
spend during the 1980s on extremely expen- 
sive crash programs, such as the MX mis- 
sile, to prevent the Soviets from gaining an 
irreversible military advantage, experts say. 

If the crash catch-up programs fail over 
the next decade, says one analyst on Capitol 
Hill, the ultimate cost of the massive, 20-year 
U.S. intelligence failure could be “beyond 
calculation—the paralysis of the West and 
the victory worldwide of Soviet values by 
default, all at a time when the inner eco- 
nomic poverty of the Soviet system has never 
been more readily apparent.” 

Complicating efforts to put things straight, 
many of the Central Intelligence Agency's 
senior intelligence analysts and middle man- 
agers responsible for the consistently low 
Soviet estimates are still in charge of pro- 
ducing them, and still do them in much the 
same way they used to, The Bulletin has 
learned. 

President Reagan's top appointees to the 
CTA, William J. Casey, director, and Admiral 
Bobby Inman, deputy director, expressed 
their own concerns about the CIA’s analyti- 
cal performance during their recent con- 
firmation hearings. 

But a CIA spokesman has told The Bulletin 
that no major organizational or methodologi- 
cal reforms have yet been undertaken in the 
section of the agency that analyzes Soviet 
military spending and weapons programs. 

The Bulletin has also learned that: 

Current CIA estimates of 1980 Soviet mili- 
tary spending (61 to 66 billion rubles) are 
probably only half the actual Soviet outlays, 
which one key expert estimates to be 108 
to 126 billion rubles. (The conversion rate 
for rubles into dollars varies widely accord- 
ing to exactly what is being bought and 
when, so there is no single accurate conver- 
sion rate.) 

CIA estimates of Soviet defense spending 
as a percentage of national production 
(GNP) for 1980 are 11 percent to 13 percent, 
while the correct figure is probably 18 per- 
cent. 

OA estimates of Soviet outlays for actual 
weapons purchasing as a percentage of Soviet 
domestic output of machinery are too low— 
the proportion is probably well over 50 per- 
cent this year, up from 29 percent in the 
mid-60's and 35 percent in 1970. 

The CIA estimates are getting worse in- 
stead of better, and unless the CTA changes 
its methodology for estimating Soviet mili- 
tary spending, the agencv is likely to be even 
further off in five years than it is now. 

The CIA was apparently caught unaware 
by the introduction, refinement or deploy- 
ment ouantity or timing of at least 18 major 
new Soviet weapons systems and tech- 
nologies. . 

Also, analysis of the annual Posture State- 
ments of the various Secretaries of Defense 
against subsequent developments shows the 
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CIA was caught by more rapid or extensive 
development or dep!oyment than it had ex- 
pected of numerous systems and technolo- 
gies, including: 

A large deployment of Soviet medium 
bombers in the late 1950s and early 1960s; 

A large deployment of medium/intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missiles (M/IRBMs) in 
the same period; 

The deployment of a second generation of 
sublaunched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) , SS- 
N-6s, on a fleet of Yankee-class subs in the 
mid-1960s; 

The deployment of multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicle (MIRV) warheads 
on ICBMs; 

The development of a third generation of 
Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs), the SS-16, SS-17, SS-18 and 88-19 
flight-tested in the early 1970s and fitted 
with MIRVed warheads; 

The accuracy of fourth generation MIRVed 
ICBMs (later modifications of the missiles 
listed above); 

The deployment of multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicle (MIRV) warheads 
on SS-N-18 missiles on Delta-class subs in 
the late 1970s; 

The development and series production in 
the late 1970s of the advanced, titanium- 
hulled, deep-diving, nuclear-powered, 48- 
mile-per-hour Alpha anti-sub submarine; 

The massive Soviet Naval emphasis 
throughout the 1970s and probably through 
the 1980s on antisubmarine warfare (ASW), 
especially strategic ASW capability against 
our strategic ballistic missile submarines 
(SSBNs), as exemplified most recently by the 
very extensive ASW equipment aboard their 
new 23,400-ton Kirov nuclear cruiser which 
went on sea trials late last year; 

The development of the giant new 13,000- 
ton Oscar anti-ship cruise missile submarine 
scheduled for sea trials next year and 
equipped with 24 SS-NX-19 anti-ship cruise 
missiles with ranges greater than 250 nautical 
miles; 

The deployment of advanced tanks, ar- 
mored personnel carriers, self-propelled guna, 
operational-tactical missiles; 

The deployment of advanced fighters and 
fighter-bombers; 

The deployment of advanced helicopters; 

The deployment of advanced transports; 

The deployment with ground forces ad- 
vanced surface-to-air missiles. 

“U.S. intelligence has underestimated So- 
viet weapons programs far more often than 
it has overestimated them,” says a widely 
respected Washington consultant and for- 
mer CIA analyst of Soviet defense spending 
and programs from 1951 to 1964, William T. 
Lee. 


“And the forecasting record since 1960- 
1961 seems worse than before, despite the 
revolution in technical intelligence capabil- 
ities over the past two decades and the rela- 
tive abundance of evidence available from 
classified and unclassified sources on the 
Soviet rationale for decisions on weapons ac- 
quisitions,” Lee says. 

Lee told The Bulletin that current CIA 
estimates of Soviet defense spending for 1980 
“are once again off by a factor of two, or 
nearly so.“ and should be doubled. 

“I tend to think Lee is right on this.” says 


Paul H. Nitze, former Deputy Secretary of 


Defense under Robert McNamara. “T haven’t 
done original research on this lately, but Lee 
has been demonstrably rigbt against ma- 
jority opinion at the agency before: I be- 
lieve he works at this harder than most and 
“oe knowledgeable,” Nitze told The Bul- 
etin. 

Lee told The Bulletin that not only are the 
CIA numbers wrong, but “U.S. intelligence 
has conspicuously failed to understand So- 
viet strategic concepts, percevtions and prior- 
ities. Soviet M/IRBMs and medium bombers, 
which are considered by the Soviets just as 
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‘strategic’ as ICBMs and heavy bombers, con- 
tinued to be referred to as ‘gray area’ and 
‘peripheral’ systems.” 

“For more than a decade the U.S. has put 
all of its strategic systems into the hamper 
of strategic arms limitation talks (SALT) 
negotiations while allowing the Soviets to 
withhold about % of their strategic systems 
from the bargaining process. 

Yale Law School Professor Eugene V. Ros- 
tow, Under Secretary of State for Political 
Afairs for President Lyndon Johnson, called 
Lee's work in this area “extraordinary—in- 
deed, nearly unbelievable—demonstrating the 
bias of systematic optimism about Soviet in- 
tentions and capabilities that has character- 
ized the American intelligence community 
for about 20 years.” 

“Public opinion has viewed our intelligence 
experts as a group of unreconstructed cold 
warriors who see Russians under every bed 
and tend systematically to exaggerate the 
Soviet threat,” Rostow says. “It has been 
apparent for some time, however, that our 
problems in this field are quite different.” 

A former CIA Soviet strategic analyst dur- 
ing the 1971-1977 period concurs with this 
evaluation. The analyst, David S. Sullivan, 
told The Bulletin, “Between 1966 and 1979, 
the Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile 
force grew to 1,400 from 224 and its sea- 
launched ballistic missile force to more than 
950 from just a handful. At the same time: 

“The Soviets introduced two entirely new 
generations of ICBMs with several variants 
of each, three new SLBMs, and a new strate- 
gic bomber. 

“The Soviets during this period matched 
the U.S. in multiple independently targetable 
reentry vehicle (MIRV) technology and ac- 
curacy. 

“They achieved a credible first-strike ca- 
pability. 

“They accelerated a nationwide civil de- 
fense program, improved the quantity and 
quality of their active defense, and incurred 
estimated dollar costs of at least 2.5 times 
ours to im>rove their strategic force. 

“But all these facts notwithstanding, a U.S. 
policymaker relying on the national intelli- 
gence estimates between 1965 and 1978 prob- 
ably would have concluded that the Soviets 
suffered from hopeless technical inferiority, 
were for most of the period amassing their 
forces not to fight and win a war but rather 
to avoid one through the threat of mutually 
assured destruction, and had little or no hope 
of achieving exploitable strategic superiority 
or a damage limitation credibility,” says Sul- 
livan. 

Lee adds, “We are about a decade late in 
realizing that the repeated and systematic 
underestimates of the intelligence commu- 
nity have had far more serious consequences 
for U.S. national security than whatever ex- 
cesses our covert intelligence components 
may have indulged in.” 

Former Defense Intelligence Agency Chief 
Gen. Daniel Graham says, “Between 1975 
and 1978 the intelligence community official- 
ly disregarded the massive evidence available 
to it concerning the size, scope and purpose 
of the Soviet Union’s program for building 
Strategic weapons, and repeatedly minimized 
the importance of what was going on.” 

Graham, director of the D A from 1974-76, 
charges that U.S. intelligence lagged behind 
some publicly avallable magazines and other 
publications with access only to unclassified 
sources in finally recognizing that the So- 
vies Union is indeed trying for the capability 
to win a nuclear war with minimal damage 
to itself and is well on the way to achieving 
such @ capability.” 

“It was even worse than just giving bad in- 
formation,” Graham told The Bulletin. “The 
OA stuck to what to many of us seemed 
unbelievably low estimates of Soviet mili- 
tary spending. 

“This gave an excuse to everybody in 
Washington who did not want to face the 
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real Soviet buildup in weapons deployed,” 
Graham said. 

“Everybody could wrap themselves in this 
security blanket and say, ‘the stories of mas- 
sive Soviet military bulidup can't possibly be 
true because the CIA says the Soviets are 
only speading 6 or 7 percent of the GNP on 
defense and their GNP is only half ours, so 
they couldn't possibly be that much of a 
threat“. Graham told The Bulletin. 

“So these C.A estimates provided the 
means by which Congressmen and Senators 
and Administrations could beguile them- 
selves with regard to this immense buildup,” 
Graham said. 

C.A forecasting reliability on Soviet mili- 
tary questions during the last few years has 
been questioned by members of several re- 
cen; administrations. 

Former Defense secretary Donald H. Rums- 
feld in 1978 presented testimony before Con- 
gress that since 1977, “U.S. intelligence esti- 
mates have been found to have again under- 
estimated Soviet efforts, progress and capa- 
bilities. 

n the strategic realm,” Rumsfeld said, 
“Soviet iCBM accuracy improvements and 
M RVing rates, among other things, have 
been more rapid and impressive than were 
Officially forecast.” 

Most recently, President Carter and mem- 
bers of his Administration occasionally ex- 
pressed confusion and surprise in public 
about Soviet military capabilities and inten- 
tions. 

Former Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
said in his Fiscal Year 1980 and 1981 Posture 
Statements that the explanation for the 
Soviets’ buildup, far beyond what they need 
to defend themselves, was not clear. 

In the closing days of the Carter Admin- 
istration, defense officials admitted quietly 
that several U.S. strategic weapons programs 
had been allowed to be delayed for several 
years because of 1977 intelligence under- 
estimates of the rapidity of both Soviet de- 
ployment of multiple independently target- 
able reentry vehicle (MIRV) warheads on 
their intercontinental missiles, and accuracy 
improvements to their SS-18 and SS-19 
missiles. 

“I have to admit that I was quite sur- 
prised,” former Pentagon Research and De- 
velopment Chief William J. Perry told the 
Washington Post in mid-December. New in- 
disputable intelligence on Soviet tests, he 
said, “gave us a new sense of urgency, tola 
us we were caught short.” 

After extensive hearings, the House In- 
telligence Committee alluded in its annual 
report issued last month to past CIA es- 
timates of Soviet defense spending that had 
to be doubled to square with the demon- 
strated facts. 

In testimony before that committee, Dr. 
Steven Rosefielde, University of North Caro- 
lina economics professor and a recognized 
authority on Soviet military spending, con- 
cluded that “In my opinion, the Central 
Intelligence Agency's estimates are highly 
unreliable. 

“They are unreliable in dollars; they are 
unreliable in rubles,” Rosefielde testified. “In 
my view, the Agency tends to project an 
image of hard science regarding their es- 
timates. Their estimates have an unaccept- 
able discretionary element in them, a discre- 
tionary element which is usually concealed 
in their published material.” 

Rosefielde told The Bulletin that the CIA 
estimated Soviet weapons procurement in 
1979 to be 24.2 billion rubles, while his own 
work showed the Soviets actually spent 55.2 
billion rubles on buying weapons for that 

ear. 

. And five years from now, if the agency 
doesn’t change its methodology, Roseflelde 
told The Bulletin, “they may only be getting 
a quarter” of the actual Soviet budget. 

“I can't give you a quantitative estimate 
right now, but I'm sure there is some under- 
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estimation in the present estimate," says Dr. 
Albert Wohlstetter, who in 1974 first wrote 
publicly about systematic CIA underes- 
timates of Soviet uefense spending and pro- 
grams. Formerly with the University of 
Chicago, Wohlstetter is now with the Hoover 
Institute at Stamford University in Cali- 
fornia. 

“ane essential thing,” Wohlstetter told 
The Bulletin, “is that we have an enormously 
sophisticated high-technology collection ap- 
paratus, but a very defective analytic capa- 
bility.” 

The new top intelligence officials installed 
at CIA by the Reagan Administration con- 
firmed at their confirmation hearings several 
weeks ago much of what Lee and other 
critics say, and have admitted they face 
severe problems in the CIA's analytical op- 
erations. The problem is not with the tech- 
nical collection of intelligence data, or the 
covert operations of the so-calied “black 
side” Directorate of Operations of CIA, but 
with the “white side” Directorate of Inteili- 
gence where the data collected is analyzed, 
they agree. 

William J. Casey, President Reagan's 
choice for director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, stressed in his confirmation 
hearings January 13 before the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence that all was not 
well on the CIA's analytical side: 

“In almost every instance in recent years, 
so-called intelligence failures have been the 
result of shortcomings in intelligence anal- 
ysis, and sometimes in policy conclusions,” 
Casey said. 

“The necessary relevant information, the 
facts, were generally available. But fre- 


quently, either good analysis or sound con- 
clusions did not follow.” 

Admiral Bobby Inman, new Deputy CIA 
Director, agreed at his confirmation hearing 
February 3 that the prob.em was vita unucr- 
estimates rather than overestimates of So- 
viet military programs, and that Casey “has 


indicated his desire that we share in his 
number one priority of starting to improve 
the quality of intelligence available, and 
particularly the estimative functions.” 

“We indeed have a building process, I 
think, particularly in the anaiytical area,” 
Inman said. 

The new chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence, Sen. Barry Gold- 
water, agreed with Casey and Inman that 
analytical shortcomings had caused intel- 
ligence failures in recent years. 

The CIA doesn't discuss its budget for 
collection and analysis of Soviet military 
budget and programs. But collection and 
analysis costs of CIA estimates of just the 
Soviet military budget alcne are estimated 
to have totaled between one half billion and 
one billion dollars over the past 20 years. 

In addition, collection and analysis costs 
of evaluations of specific Soviet military pro- 
grams and deployments is estimated by The 
Bulletin to have cost the U.S. considerably 
more, probably several billion dollars more. 

Despite the critics’ arguments, CIA spokes- 
men have maintained the critics are wrong 
and the agency correct. 

“We began making estimates of Soviet de- 
fense expenditures during the 1950s,” a CIA 
spokesman testified last September before 
the House Intelligence Committee. 

“Over time, we have continually refined 
both our data base and our cost-estimating 
methodolcgies, and the confidence that we 
place in the accuracy of our estimates has 
increased accordingly.” 

{From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Mar. 9, 
1981] 
INTELLIGENCE BLUNDERS—PartT II: CRITICS 
Wir BATTLES Bur No Wars 


HOW THE CIA WAS WRONG 11 YEARS IN A ROW 
(By William Parham) 


(In this second part of a three-part series 
on two decades of criticism of the CIA for 
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years of systematic blunders in underesti- 
mating Soviet deiense spenuing and weapons 
plans and deployments, The Bulletin reviews 
some of the attempts critics made to correct 
the underestimates and what happened to 
some of the critics.) 

WasHincton.—There were unsettling indi- 
cations as early as the 1960s that something 
might be wrong with U.S. intelligence esti- 
mates of Soviet military spending and weap- 
ons development and deployment. 

In the late 1950s Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey and Defense Minister Malinovsky had 
encouraged the U.S. to overestimate Soviet 
intercontinental balilstic missile capabilities 
and deployments. 

Then, when incontrovertible technical evi- 
dence convinced U.S. analysts that they had 
badly overestimated Soviet ICBM missile ca- 
pabilities and deployments and contributed 
erroneously to the famed “missile gap” that 
helped elect John Kennedy to the Presidency, 
many CA analysis concluded the Soviets 
tended generally to overstate their deploy- 
ments and capabilities. 

Stung by their errors in overestimating 
Soviet ICBM capabilities, the analysts began 
bending over backwards to avoid such over- 
estimates in the future. 

But early in the 1960's, a number of ex- 
perts both inside and outside the agency felt 
something was again going wrong, and that 
many analysts were now systematically un- 
derestimating Soviet cavabilities. 

These analysts tried to do something 
about it. They were rebuffed, ignored, ostra- 
cized, or, if they were CIA employees, forced 
out. 

“For 20 years, readily available evidence 
from published Soviet economic data led me 
to believe that the CTA was underestimating 
Soviet defense expenditures in rubles,” says 
William T. Lee, a widely resvected Washing- 
ton consultant who was a CIA analyst of the 
Soviet economy and military spending from 
1951 to 1959 and then an analyst of Soviet 
military programs until 1964. 

“I remember a half-hour confrontation 
with my boss at CIA one time over this,” re- 
calls Lee. “For a long time I had been his 
favorite analyst, but he kept telling me I was 
overestimating Soviet defense expenditures. 

“I kevt asking him where and why I was 
wrong, in the Soviet sources or in my arith- 
metic. He couldn't tell me. Finally he said 
to mz, ‘Bill I don’t know what is wrong in 
your estimates but they are wrong and I 
should be fired if I had anybody spend the 
amount of time on them necessary to find 
out why they're wrong.“ 

“I resigned from the agency in 1964. They 
wouldn’t give me any further promotions 
because they wanted me to admit that I 
was wrong about the Soviet weapons pro- 
curement estimate and I wouldn't do it,” 
Lee told The Bulletin. “So when a much 
better offer came along I took it.” 

“I remember having lunch with one guy 
several times to talk about these estimates,” 
Lee told The Bulletin. “At every lunch, he 
would dish out as many excuses as he could 
think of. Finally he just looked at me, and 
said, This is the way we operate, don't you 
understand? We may not always be right, 
but we're never wrong.“ 

Lee’s lunch partner was John Arthur Pais- 
lev, former Deputy Director of CTA's Office 
of Strategic Research and long-time agency 
emrloyee. Paisley left the CTA in 1974 to 
become a private consultant. He worked as 
a CA consultant on Soviet strategic capa- 
bilities, and was the CIA's contact for the 
famous “Team B” of outside experts as- 
sembled in 1976 by then-CIA Director George 
Bush to independently assess Soviet arms 
programs. 

On October 1, 1978, a bloated and badly 
decomposed body identified as Paisley was 
found floating in Chesapeake Bay, a .9 milli- 
meter gunshot wound behind the left esr 
and 38 pounds of weighted diver’s belts 
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around the waist. The Senate Intelligence 
Committees investigation of the incident 
and Paisiey s C_A background was classified, 
and Paisiey’s death was officially ruled a 
suicide. 

iwo years after Lee left the agency, an- 
other analyst was forced out. In July 1966, 
C.A analyst Ray Robinson says he was forced 
to resign for refusing to alter his forecasts 
that the Soviets had a large sub-launched 
ballistic missile program underway. 

Only a few months after Robinson de- 
parted, his forecasts were vindicated when 
the Soviets launched the first of a fleet of 
34 Yankee-class nuclear-powered ballistic 
missile subs carrying 544 SS-N-6 missiles. 

Air Force Major General George J. Keegan 
Jr., chief of Air Force Intelligence from 1971 
to 1977, remembers having extremely sharp 
differences with the CIA during the 1960s— 
with their reading of Soviet ideology and 
intent, their reading of Soviet technical com- 
petence, forecasts of Soviet introduction of 
Swept-wing fighters, turbojets, the quality of 
Soviet metallurgy.” 

Keegan, who agrees with Lee’s judgment 
that the present CIA estimates of Soviet mil- 
itary spending should be doubled, told The 
Bulletin the CA had been wrong in the 
1950s but that “in the 1960s the trend ac- 
celerated and seemed to be politically mo- 
tivated.” 

“Every year, after months of arduous ne- 
gotiating,” Keegan told The Bulletin, the 
intelligence community would reach an 
agreed position on the national intelligence 
estimate, but then the CIA committee chief 
would come in the room with a little white 
slip of paper from the White House or the 
State Department. -He'd reject by flat the 
agreements we'd wrought most carefully, 
Saying, ‘This is the way its going to be, and 
the issue is no longer discussable.“ 

“The CIA, sitting close to the seat of gov- 
ernment policymakers, came to reflect the 
hopes and aspirations of the policymakers 
for cooling the rhetoric of the Cold War, 
for pushing detente, and for giving the So- 
viets the benefit of the doubt.” 

Keegan became notorious in the intelli- 
gence community for challenging CIA find- 
ings and for taking a hard-line view of Soviet 
actions. During bis 6 years as Air Force in- 
telligence chief, both CIA Director William 
Colby and National Sesturity Advisor/Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger tried to get 
him fired, Keegan told The Bulletin. 

The continuing disagreements within the 
US. intelligence community were kept 
muted, and the public generally remained 
unaware of them. but, the controversy broke 
into public rrint in 1974, when Professor 
Albert Wohlstetter of the University of Chi- 
cago published articles in Strategic Review, 
“Legends of the Strategic Arms Race,” and 
Foreign Policy, “Is There a Strategic Arms 
Race?” 

Using newly declassified data, Wohlstetter 
demonstrated in those articles that U.S. in- 
tellimence had not only badly underestimated 
Soviet strategic missile and bomber deploy- 
ments through the 1950s, but also that the 
uncerestimates grew progressively worse at 
the end of the decade, fust as the evidence 
of the constant Soviet strategic deployment 
rate was becoming increasingly clear. 

“The facts were all very shocking,” Wohl- 
stetter told The Bulletin. t was pretty much 
like spitting in church, People were used to 
thinking tat we were running the arms race 
with ourselves, and dragging the Russians 
along kicking and screaming. It was a big 
shock and there were lots of attempts at re- 
buttal. But that gave me a splendid ovpor- 
tunity to respond. and I was able to get 
more of the classified National Intelligence 
Estimates data declassified and put out sys- 
tematically.” 

Wohlstetter's response to attempts at re- 
buttal was published in a 1975 article in 
Foreign Policy. He then summed up unfavor- 
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able trends in relative U.S. and Soviet mili- 
tary strength in a 1978 article in Survey 
magazine entitled “Racing Forward or 
Amoling Back?” 

In 1975, the CIA discovered that the Soviets 
had spent 50 billion rubles for defense in 
1970, or twice what the CIA had previously 
thought. The agency had estimated 24 bil- 
lion rubles; Lee had independently estimated 
43 billion to 49 billion. 

“So in 1976, the CIA doubled its 1970 num- 
bers and more than tripled its estimates for 
(actual 1970 weapons) procurement—but did 
not change its methodology,” Lee says. 

In early 1976, when the CIA was about to 
publish its revised (doubled) numbers, Lee 
went to the agency, he told The Bulletin, 
“on my own time, and unsuccessfully 
pleaded with them, Don't put out the new 
numbers until you find out what's wrong in 
the methodology; if you do, you'll be wrong 
again. The 1970 numbers will be jacked up 
to fit the 1970 facts, but the projected rate 
ef increase will still be wrong and then im- 
nediately afterward the numbers will be 
wrong again—and yet those numbers will be 
defended to the death'." 

“Not only wouldn't they delay, they told 
me I was telling them that their analysts 
were fools and traitors,” Lee said. 

The CIA then discovered that in 1972 the 
Soviets had actually spent 58 billion rubles 
on defense. Lee’s independent estimate had 
been 53-60 billion. The CIA estimate had 
been 48 billion. 

In 1976, then-CIA Director Bush brought in 
the Team B” of outside experts, to use high- 
ly classified CIA data furnished through 
Paisley and to come up with conclusions on 
Soviet defense programs independent of 
CIA's own Team A.” 

Team B, drawn from outside academics and 
former senior intelligence and defense cffi- 
cials, was headed by Dr. Richard E. Pipes of 
Harvard, formerly director of Harvard's Rus- 
sian Research Center and now the Russian 
specialist on President Reagan's National Se- 
curity Council staff. Other Team B members 
were: General Daniel Graham, former De- 
fense Intelligence Agency head; Paul Nitze, 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense and SALT 
negotiator; Paul Wolfowitz, now head of the 
State Department's Office of Policy Planning; 
Thomas W. Wolfe of the RAND Corporation; 
Professor William Van Cleave of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; and retired Air 
Force General John Vogt. 

Whereas previous national estimates of So- 
viet programs and aims had concluded the 
Soviets merely wanted rough parity stra- 
tegically with the U.S., Team B concluded the 
Soviets were driving toward superiority over 
the U.S., which many of the critics had been 
arguing all along. 

Most observers agreed the Team B exer- 
cise had been extremely instructive. 

One who did not was Dr. Herbert Scoville, 
former head of the CIA's Office of Scientific 
Intelligence, who had had a heavy input into 
CIA analyses of Soviet military technical ca- 
pabilities in the 1960s, and who in the late 
1950s had made a critical but still classified 
judgment on technical feasibility that pro- 
vided a technical basis for the initial “missile 
gap“ overestimates of Soviet ICMB ca- 
pabilities. 

Scoville, who retired in the 1960s and who is 
now president of the Arms Control Associa- 
tion, was keynote speaker recently at an anti- 
defense-svending activists’ seminar in Farm- 
ington, Conn. Afterwards he told The Bul- 
letin that CIA estimates of Soviet military 
spending and capabilities had been as good 
as could be expected, and that the Team B 
exercise had been “very damaging.” 

But others, such as New York Senator 
Daniel P. Moynihan, reviewed the experiment 
and concluded otherwise. Moynihan observed 
that it’s only reasonable “to look at how well 
one institutional arrangement, or line of ar- 
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gument, has predicted and explained recent 
events." 

“In the current case," Moynihan concluded, 
“it would appear that the National Intelli- 
gence Estimates of the past dozen years have, 
by and large, failed this test.” 

in 1976, the Congressional Budget Office 
warned that the’ Soviet military was in “an 
unprecedented modernization program“, and 
warned that earlier U.S. estimates of Soviet 
defense spending may have been off by 
nearly 100 percent.” 

In late 1978, Fred C. Ikle’, a former director 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency during the early 1970’s, wrote in 
Fortune magazine that “It was a massive 
intelligence failure in the 1980s that brought 
about our harmful persistence in unilateral 
restraint as a policy for inducing Soviet 
restraint. 

“For 11 years in a row,” Ikle’ said, “the 
annual U.S. intelligence forecasts underesti- 
mated the number of missiles Russia would 
deploy. 

“Whatever else this strange episode tells us, 
it reflects an almost perverse inability to 
learn from past mistakes,” Ikle’ said. “it is 
to be hoped that our intelligence organiza- 
tions have since taken steps to be more recep- 
tive to new information, even when it con- 
tradicts accepted views.” 

But several months ago, Lee testified before 
the House Intelligence Committee that the 
same type of evidence that enabled him to 
make his correct forecasts for 1970 and 1972 
Soviet defense spending, now showed that 
current CIA estimates are still grossly under- 
stated. 

“The same evidence, which is as good or 
better than before, now leads me to conclude 
that the revised CIA estimates are nearly as 
much in error as before,” Lee said. 

Moreover, the CIA estimates are so stereo- 
typed and predictable that anyone can make 
them with a miniscule amount of effort.“ 

How could the U.S. government spend so 
much money on crucial intelligence collect- 
ing and analysis but come up with such poor 
results? 

“One of the downsides of the 1970's was 
that there was a great reluctance from the 
academic world, from industry, and even from 
other U.S. institutions to fully cooperate with 
the U.S. intelligence community,” says Ad- 
miral Bobby Inman, new deputy CIA director. 

“Perhaps it was the hope of a negotiated 
and ratified Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
agreement, a hope that made analysts see 
things as they hoped they'd be, rather than 
as they are,” says consultant Lee. 

“It certainly wasn’t the result of political 
orders from above, but probably it resulted 
from & particular mindset and atmosphere. 
self-feeding, that this is what the people 
above us think, so this is what we think,” Lee 
says. 

“Much of it probably has to do with mirror- 
imaging, thinking that the Soviets do things 
and think about things the way we do, listen- 
ing to Soviet rhetoric directed to us instead 
of listening to what they're telling their own 
people and their own military, as well as 
ignoring institutional patterns evident in 
Soviet weapons systems development.” 

“There was probably the sincere hope that 
things would be different,” another analyst 
told The Bulletin. “And a lot of it was prob- 
ably the intellectual atmosphere in U.S. uni- 
versities, the feeling there that the Cold War 
was more our own fault than anyone else's, 
that whole guilt complex that a generation 
of us learned.” 

Inman says there was a generation gap in 
the intelligence community. 

“We have in fact lost across the community 
a lot of people wha came in in the 1940s, who 
enjoyed the business, and who stayed for a 
career,” Inman says. 

He adds that there are “a variety of reasons, 


pay inversions and others, that have caused 
large numbers to retire. 
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“But we indeed have a building process I 
think, particularly in the anal) tidal area, to 
give them the time. 

“I have & sense inat we need to expand the 
capaoility for them to be promoied while 
Saying in the same general area, not to re- 
quire them to move irequentiy on the man- 
sgerial jobs in order for them to have a 
chance to be promoted, but to offer the ca- 
pabiiity that dee, expertise in a country or a 
geographical area can aiso offer them the way 
to moe up the promotion ladder,” Inman 
says. “And if we can achieve that, I think 
we will help in improving the quality of 
the analytical product.” 

Former C.A Soviet strategic analyst David 
Sullivan, now a senior official at the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, adds that 
recurrent problems included “inadequate at- 
tention to Soviet decisionmaking and polit- 
ical analysis; inadequate understanding of 
Soviet doctrine; inadequate appreciation of 
the possibility, indeed the likelihood, of So- 
viet deception; and a tendency to ‘mirror- 
image’ U.S. strategic posture and doctrine.” 

Adds another analyst: “Ignorance, Incom- 
petence, self-delusion, self-protection by 
critic-elimination after the errors had been 
made, and then history-rewriting.“ 

Says an intelligence source: The hell of It 
is that when the office heads who felt this 
way were doing their thing, they were pro- 
moting people that thought the same way, 
did things the same way, and gave the same 
answers. This was pervasive throughout the 
system.” 

“The trouble wasn't with the people who 
were recruited; it happened to them after 
they got there,” says another observer. 

People learned that if you go along, you'll 
get along, and if you don't, we'll clobber you,” 
another analyst told The Bulletin. “You 
either went along with the company line or 
you got out, and only a couple of guys went 
out.” 

A source told The Bulletin, “There was just 
an elitish attitude, that said, in effect, that 
they were the only people who were disinter- 
ested and without any axes to grind. But the 
personal axe of their own past errors turned 
out to be the biggest axe in town." 

From Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Mar. 10, 
1981] 


INTELLIGENCE BLUNDERS—PART III: A CHILL- 
ING HYPOTHESIS 


DID A RED MOLE CAUSE THE CIA TO BLUNDER? 
(By William Parham) 


(This is the final part of a Bulletin series 
on 20 years of CIA underestimates of Soviet 
military spending, capabilities and plans. 
Today The Bulletin looks at a hypothesis 
suggested by a minority of the critics who 
during the 1960s and 1970s were unable to 
convince the CIA to correct its estimates.) 

WASHINGTON.—Was the failure of the CIA 
to correctly estimate Soviet military spend- 
ing and weapons development over the past 
20 years purely the result of bureaucratic 
bungling, or an unfortunate, self-deluding 
mind-set by the experts, as most critics 
assume? 

Another explanation for the two decades 
of low CIA estimates of Soviet defense 
spending and weapons development plans— 
despite repeated efforts by critics to get the 
agency to change its methods of analyzing 
the data—cccurs to some people in the in- 
telligence community who take seriously the 
possibility that the U.S. has been skillfully 
deceived by Soviet leaders. 

“I personally believe that you can’t just 
explain away this 20-year disaster as purely 
the result of bureaucratic incompetence,” 
one intelligence analyst told the Bulletin, 

Dr. William R. Harris of the Rand Cor- 
poration has written recentiy that Soviet 
Premier Khruschey may have activated a 
modern “double cross by national technical 
means” to dupe U.S. analysts into believing 
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the Soviets would have no reason for extraor- 
dinarily large missile deployments. 

Photographic data (national technical 
means) from America's U-2 spyplanes had 
proved Soviet heavy bomber and missile de- 
ployments during the 1950s to be much less 
than claimed by Soviet leaders. 

Thereafter, U.S. analysts were known to be 
relying increasingly on rapidly developing 
U.S. technical intelligence collecting abili- 
ties, including the interception of radio sig- 
nals (telemetry) from Soviet missile tests. 

“With an understanding of the technical 
indicators and methods of U.S. estimation 
of ballistic missile accuracy,” Harris told the 
U.S. Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
last year, “the Soviets managed to underrep- 
resent the accuracy of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles.” 

Harris suggests that Premier Khruschev 
and KGB Chairman Shelepin, who had cen- 
tralized strategic deception planning under 
a special KGB department. In 1959, may 
have systematically altered radio signals 
from Soviet missile tests to convince U.S. in- 
telligence technicians in the 1960s that the 
accuracy of Soviet missiles was 1usufficient to 
threaten U.S. hard-site protected Minute- 
men and Titan II missiles. 

Harris suggests that this ploy caused U.S. 
analysts to wrongly infer that the Soviets 
would not deploy large numbers of high- 
yield counterforce (silo-busting) missiles. 

But, some critics worry that Soviet decep- 
tion efforts may have been assisted by So- 
viet “moles”, or long-term, deep-penetra- 
tion agents who have been able to assume 
positions of influence in the U.S. govern- 
ment and U.S. inte!ligence agencies, and to 
provide the Soviets with “feedback” on the 
success of Soviet deception efforts. 

To be sure, Soviet agents have in recent 
decades had remarkable success from time 
to tie in penetrating other U.S. Allies, gov- 
ernments and inielligence agencies. 

Could the Soviet Union's KGB have pene- 
trated CIA's analytical side, the Directorate 
of Intelligence? 

When long-time CIA Soviet expert John 
Arthur Paisiey'’s body was found in 1978 in 
the Chesapeake Bay with a bullet hole be- 
hind the left ear, authorities ruled his 
death a suicide. 

Shortly afterward, Time magazine re- 
ported that a longstanding search for a So- 
viet "mole" in the CIA had been focused on 
Paisley's department. A Senate Intelligence 
Committee report on Paisley’s background 
with the agency and his death remains clas- 
sifled. Authorities ruled publicly that there 
was no cause for a full-blown counterin- 
telligence investigation. 

One Soviet emigré writer who has pub- 
lished widely in the U.S., Lev Navrozov, dis- 
counts the mole/penetration theory as be- 
ing far too crude and obvious: 

“If the CIA or any other such exvert out- 
fit consisted entirely of Soviet agents it 
would never have dared tell Congress or the 
American people in 1974 that the Soviets 
might well be spending the same propor- 
tion of GNP on military purposes as the 
Americans were. 

“Bona fide spies would have been pre- 
vented from telling such a fib by the fear 
of instantly being unmasked as impudent 
Soviet ‘disinformation agents.“ 

Navrozov has written that much of the 
CIA's ignorance of Russia “is spontaneous, 
rooted in a long-standing unwillingness to 
understand that Russia is not some exotic 
primitive tribe, but a vast, mortally danger- 
ous, highly complex civilization, more so- 
phisticated, advanced and rational in some 
ways than the United States. 

“Much of it, however,” Navrozov says, “is 
the result of deliberate self-insulation by the 
government-academic establishment, guard- 
ing its own prerogatives and tending to dis- 
criminate against talent or even ordi 
knowledge when it comes from outside.” 
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Other Bulletin sources argue that there are 
& number of well-known motives that could 
drive U.S. citizens to assist the Soviets, in- 
cluding ideological or monetary motives, or 
threat of blackmail because of family ties 
in the Soviet bloc, or even because they've 
been compromised in Soviet-bloc-photo- 
graphed sex traps or other potential scandal 
discovered by the Soviets. 

Earlier this year, the Washington Post re- 
ported that the KGB apparently tried to 
compromise an American military attache 
in the Soviet Union who was being con- 
sidered for the position of Soviet affairs 
adviser to Vice President George Bush, a 
position in which he would have access to 
top secret information. 

The attache, Major James R. Holbrook, 
was travelling with another U.S. military 
attache, Army Lt. Col. Thomas A. Spencer, 
in mid-January in the Soviet Union near 
the Polish border. Military attaches, who are 
under constant surveillance by the KGB, 
travel in pairs for reasons of safety. 

Spencer fell ill, possibly from drugs, and 
became separated from Holbrook, who ac- 
cording to the Post “then became the target 
of an entrapment attempt that centered on 
attempts to get compromising photographs 
of him” at a party in the Soviet city of Rovno. 

Holbrook, the Post said, may have been 
drugged, and was kept isolated by the Soviets 
for hours. But he reportedly refused to be 
blackmailed by sexually embarrassing pho- 
tographs that had been taken of him, re- 
fused a Soviet blackmail offer to become a 
KGB agent, returned to Moscow, told his 
superiors of the Incident, and was immedi- 
ately flown home to the U.S. 

Bulletin sources say hundreds of such 
Soviet-bloc staged blackmail attempts have 
been reported by U.S. citizens in the past 
two decades. 

The intended victim is incapacitated with 
drugs, photographed in embarrassing situa- 
tions, awakened, confronted with evidence 
of his unacceptable behavior, and then 
offered an easy way out—cooperation with 
the KGB in little favors here and there. 
Once the agent is hooked, the little favors 
then become bigger favors. 

But there are even more fascinating 
methods the Soviets have used to try to 
plant their agents in the U.S. government. 

A respected counterintelligence authority 
in Washington told The Bulletin about an 
extremely significant but publicly ignored 
aspect of a recently-cracked espionage case— 
the long-term, patient, laborious training of 
carefully selected youngsters of KGB parents. 

The youngsters are groomed carefully by 
the KGB to eventually slip into influential 
positions in the U.S. government. 

The most recent such case publicized was 
associated with the defection to the U.S. of 
Soviet KGB Col. Rudolph Albert Herrmann, 
announced last March by the FBI. 

Herrmann, his wife, and his teenaged son 
had been illegal residents of the U.S. for 11 
years, working for the KGB until “doubled” 
(convinced by FBT counterintelligence to 
become double agents on behalf of the U.S.). 

The operation was discontinued and the 
family resettled and granted asylum after 
indications the KGB suspected Herrmann 
might be cooperating with the U.S. 

But unnoticed by the Washington press 
corps was the information in the FBT press 
release that the KGB had spent many years 
already grooming Herrmann’s teenage son 
for future deep-cover KGB service in Wash- 
ington. 

The KGB plan for the son was that he was 
to enter a prestigious U.S. college, study 
political science, and then go on to enter 
U.S. politics or government in Washington. 

At the time the case was broken, the son 
was a student at Georgetown University and 
was a staff member of the school newspaper. 


Before the operation was ended, the So- 
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viets had repeatedly recalled the family to 
Moscow's KGB Center for retraining and de- 
briefing, most recently in 1977. 

Herrmann and his tamily had been trained 
by the KGB first in East Germany, then 
West Germany, then for six years in Canada 
until in 1968 they illegally entered the U.S. 
and quickly melted unnoticed into a neigh- 
borhood near New York City, where Herr- 
mann, alias Douglas,“ obtained work as a 
free-lance photographer and routinely sup- 
plied his KGB handlers, usually officials as- 
signed to the Soviet U.N. mission and the 
U.N. Secretariat, with information on U.S. 
public opinion toward U.S.-Soviet trade ne- 
gotiations, the neutron bomb and detente. 

Herrmann's son traveled with him on nu- 
merous expeditions, including a trip to Chi- 
cago in 1976 to bury containers for another 
agent to pick up later, a trip to Fayetteville, 
Tennessee, to set up a series of hiding places, 
or dead drops, for messages, and was ordered 
by the KGB to befriend. monitor, and report 
on visiting Chinese exchange students. 

The FB said the KGB's codename for the 
son, ERBE“, translated "inheritor," hinted 
at the KGB's long-term plans for the son. 

There are occasionally unconfirmed reports 
of villages in the Soviet Union where only 
English is spoken. And there are reliable 
accounts of the very long-term training in 
the Soviet Union of carefully chosen young- 
sters from trusted families for assignments 
involving infiltration of governments in 
English-sveaking countries. 

“Some time ago I met two Radio Moscow 
broadcasters, Victor Kuprianov and Joe 
Adamov, who were born and raised some- 
where in Russia, and who had never been to 
the U.S.,“ a Washington counterintelligence 
expert told The Bulletin. 

“Their accents were so good you'd swear 
they'd grown up as your next door neighbors. 

“During the 1930s," this source continued, 
“a number of communists in the West left 
their own countries and went to live in the 
Soviet Union. Later their kids were trained 
and sent back to infiltrate their parents’ 
original countries.” 

Whatever the success the Soviets have had 
or have not had in planting agents in the 
U.S. government, there still is a growing con- 
sensus in Washington that for the past 20 
years, CIA analysts have tended to miss the 
boat on Soviet’ defense spending, weapons 
development and deployment. 

Though there is a growing consensus in 
the Reagan Administration on the problem, 
a consensus on what needs to be done may 
take a little longer. 


“We must expand and strengthen the 
analytic core and their support systems,” 
new CIA Deputy Director Admiral Bobby 
Inman says. 


We need to be able to attract good people 
and establish a long-term management com- 
mitment, improving analysis through career 
incentives, training, investment in improv- 
ing data bases, and support, and critical con- 
structive product evaluation.” 

“To be truly beneficial to consumers,” says 
new CIA Director William J. Casey, “the data 
collected must be subjected to critical and 
insightful analysis, conducted by trained, 
competent professionals with a rich back- 
ground in the subjects required. 


“The issues with which we have to deal 
require the best analytical capabilities, ap- 
plied to unclassified as well as classified 
sources,” Casey says. 

“The attractiveness of intelligence analysis 
as a profession, part-time as well as full- 
time, needs to be increased, and we need to 
tap the insights of the nation's scholars in 
the efforts to upgrade the quality of intel- 
ligence analysis,” Casey says. 

“It is unfortunate that the CIA, in effect, 
has a monopoly on estimating Soviet defense 
expenditures in the U.S. intelligence commu- 
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nity,” agrees Washington consultant and ex- 
CIA anaiyst William T. Lee. 

“There is no euective competitive analysis 
to keep the CIA honest. At the very least,” 
says Lee, “there is a serious need for regular 
outside critique and reassessment of our 
estimates.” 

Casey adds, “We must search for new and 
better ways to get continuing input from the 
outside world in order to gather information 
available inside and outside of government, 
and to get the best analysis of the full range 
of views and data available. 

„A revival of the President's Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board (discontinued 
during the Carter Administration) can con- 
tribute substantially to this,” Casey says. 

Finally, most analysts agree that an im- 
proved U.S. counterintelligence effort would 
help to guard against Soviet penetration or 
compromise of key intelligence and govern- 
ment posts. 

“We are really wide open right now as & 
society,” says one Washington counterintelli- 
gence expert. 

„Our defenses have been severely eroded, 
and the Soviets have built up 63 years of 
very successful experience in penetrating 
their opposition. There's a very good chance 
that we've suffered very severe damage with- 
out knowing it.” 

Says another intelligence analyst: “Our 
counterintelligence is desparately under- 
manned, morale has been down, and nobody 
seems to care that sometimes it seems like 
the Soviets can probably exert more pressure 
in this town than the most powerful domes- 
tic lobbying group.” 

A source familiar with U.S. counter-intel- 
ligence efforts adds: “Soviet and Soviet-bloc 
espionage agents in the U.S. outnumber our 
guys trying to catch up with them. We 
simply can't. 

“We're outnumbered in our own country 
to the extent that we can’t even monitor 
Soviet bloc covert action on our own home 
ground.” 

Another counterintelligence source told 
The Bulletin, “There are a lot of opportuni- 
ties available, and our weaknesses are sub- 
stantial, but the Soviets aren’t always able 
to exploit them because of our own weak- 
nesses and problems.” 

“If we make it through, it'll probably be 
a case of God watching over those who are 
incapable of watching over themselves.“ 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION DAY FOR 
VETERANS OF THE VIETNAM ERA 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, it is 
important for the American people to 
recognize the contribution that men and 
women serving in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the Vietnam era have made to our 
country. The contribution is s‘gnificant 
not only because the conflict claimed 
more than 55,000 American lives and 
left many wounded and permanently 
disabled, but Americans asked fellow 
Americans to participate in an unpopu- 
lar war. 

No war has ever been popular with 
the American people, but regardless of 
individual positions it has been their 
tradition to honor those veterans and 
their families who made tremendous 
personal sacrifices for our country. This 
has not been true with Vietnam-era vet- 
erans. As a nation not only do we need 
to recognize those who suffered the most 
but we must also demonstrate our com- 
mitment to them by supporting legisla- 
tion and programs to meet the unique 
needs of Vietnam-era veterans. 
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In an effort to address some of those 
needs, I have cosponsored a bill to ex- 
tend eligibility for services at vet cen- 
ters until September 1983. Current law 
limits services to those who sign up prior 
to September of this year, but since many 
of the 91 centers have been in operation 
less than 1 year, the majority of Viet- 
nam vets have not even had the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the centers. 


North Dakota has one vet center in 
Fargo, another will open in Minot if the 
Federal civilian hiring freeze is lifted by 
the administration. According to the 
Veterans’ Administration, 11,000 of the 
18,000 Vietnam-era veterans from North 
Dakota served in combat. In North 
Dakota, as well as elsewhere, vet centers 
are popular with those who have utilized 
them. I firmly believe that the services 
should continue to be available for an- 
other 2 years. 


THIS NATION'S AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a few minutes today to com- 
ment on this Nation’s agriculture. It is 
a marvelous system when you stop to 
think about it. We have available to us 
daily an enormous variety of food in huge 
quantities. No one in this country has 
an inadequate diet because food does not 
exist. Hunger and inadequate diets exist 
for other reasons. But, most of us have 
the means and the food. 


Agriculture is a necessary and formi- 
dable force. Farmers this year will spend 
about $150 billion on production expen- 
ses and another $35 billion earned on and 
off the farm on family living. Farmers 
will spend $13 billion on farm machinery. 
They operate more than 4 million trac- 
tors and about 3 million trucks. They 
consume more steel than the automotive 
industry. They will spend $10 billion on 
wages and contract labor. Farmers will 
spend another $10 billion on energy. The 
production, processing, and distribution 
of food and fiber accounts for one-fifth 
of the U.S. gross national product. 


Modern agriculture is a huge, un- 
wieldy, and diverse industry—incapable 
in itself of rapidly adjusting production 
to market demands. Modern farming is a 
highly technical and complex business. 
It is interesting to travel across my State, 
North Dakota, during the growing season 
and watch farmers in action and juxta- 
pose that with farmers in Southeast Asia 
tending rice paddies with the same type 
of hand-held tool used 400 years earlier, 
or families in Egypt irrigating small 
fields with hand pumps exactly like those 
used centuries ago, or even in modern 
industrial Germany where some farmers 
haul hay on ox-drawn carts . 

It is a good day for us to think about 
the sources of our good fortune—both 
the natural physical features and our 
farm people. 

Mr. President, one of our farm organi- 
zations in North Dakota, the North Da- 
kota Farmers Union, has sent me their 
policy statement. I ask that it be placed 
in the RECORD. 


The policy statement follows: 
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[Telegram] 
NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., March 20, 1981. 
Senator QUENTIN BURDICK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following policy statement was 
adopted by the North Dakota Farmers Union 
Board of Governors (county presidents) at 
their meeting on Thursday, March 19, during 
the National Agriculture Day observance: 

“Today, March 19, has been set aside 
through state and national proclamations 
as “National Agriculture Day” to honor those 
within agriculture and to give recognition to 
the contributions of agriculture to this so- 
ciety. The North Dakota Farmers Union 
joins in this observance. 

“The theme of this year’s observance is 
“Agriculture: It’s Your Heartbeat, America!” 

“While much of the emphasis of today's 
observance is designed to illustrate the vital 
role that agriculture has in the state’s and 
the national economy, the day should also be 
dedicated to discussion of the national food 
and agricultural policies which will re-estab- 
lish the family farm system of agriculture 
as the primary food production system for 
this nation. 

“It is ironic that on this very day set 
aside to honor and recognize agriculture, the 
US Senate is considering legislative action 
which would penalize agriculture for its 
ability to effectively produce an abundant 
and reliable supply of food for the American 
public. 

Today's US Senate review of dairy price 
support legislation will be an indication of 
whether National Agriculture Day is merely 
an exercise in empty promotional rhetoric 
or if it is a meaningful commitment to the 
future of agriculture. 

“The family farm system of agriculture 18 
truly the “heartbeat of this nation.” How- 
ever, without substantive changes in the di- 
rection of national and food agriculture 
policies, the pulse of the family farm will 
continue to weaken, National Agriculture 
Day should mark the day in which the heart- 
beat is strengthened, rather than the day 
that the eulogy is performed.” 

STANLEY M. MOORE, 
President. 


TRIBUTE TO WES UNSELD 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
today I wish to honor a native Ken- 
tuckian who has reached the pinnacle of 
his chosen profession—professional bas- 
ketball. 

From the playgrounds of Louisville, 
Wes Unseld began a career which saw 
him lead his high school basketball team 
to two Kentucky State championships. 
As a member of the University of Louis- 
ville team, Wes led the Cards to postsea- 
son tournaments each of his three sea- 
sons and was named first-team All 
America by AP, UPI, and other polls as 
both a junior and senior. 

Voted Most Valuable Player in the 
league and Rookie of the Year in his first 
season in the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, Wes has for 13 years been the 
“heart and soul of the Bullets’ franchise” 
and was instrumental in the Bullets’ 
charge to the NBA championship in 1978. 

Not only a leader on the basketball 
court, Wes has been active in community 
activities and made a strong commit- 
ment to the youth of the Baltimore area. 


We applaud Wes for his many out- 
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standing achievements and wish both 
him and his wife, Connie, well in his new 
career as a vice president of the Bullets 
and the Capital Centre. 

I ask that the text of Betty Cuniberti's 
story about this remarkable gentleman, 
which appeared in the March 23 Wash- 
ington Star, be inserted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TRIBUTE TO Wes UNSELD 
(By Betty Cuntberti) 

At the Newburg community playground on 
the outskirts of Louisville, Ky., they rolled 
dice, drank wine and played basketball day 
and night, lining up cars near the sidelines 
and turning on the headlights when the sun 
went down. 

The important thing they did there was to 
keep track. 

Over years and years they could give you 
the exact numbers, the important ones: how 
many of them stayed on this asphalt fantasy 
stage, how many of them left, and how many 
of them left and came back again. 

They separated the men from the dreamers. 

“Those who didn't mare it.“ said Wes Un- 
seld, “were instrumental in the lives of those 
who did. I remember when I was there, there 
were four away, three back and one to go.” 

Wes Unseld was one to go. 

He would never go back to that playground 
which he says took him from boy to man. 
But he says if he did, he'd find many of the 
same people he had played with, edging into 
their 40s to the clicking of old dice and the 
taste of too-famillar wine. 

Despite pecullar size and limited natural 
abilities, Wes Unseld separated himself from 
the dreamers. The man whom Bullets owner 
Abe Pollin calls “the heart and soul of this 
team from the first day he set foot on the 
court” is retiring after 13 years with the 
Bullets in Baltimore and Washington, walk- 
ing away on knees that now qualify as the 
elghth and ninth wonders of the world for 
continuing to function at all. 

In a recent column on Unseld’s announced 
retirement, an orthopedist was quoted as say- 
ing that one of those knees is “so ugly inside. 
you wouldn’t want to look.” Bill Neil, the Bul- 
lets’ physical thera»ist and a longtime friend 
of Unseld. was asked about that and respond- 
ed, “Yes, but don't discount his ankles. His 
ankles are worse.” 

Neil said that the 35-year-old Unseld faces 
a life of pain and medication increasing with 
each decade. The pain has been going on for 
years but he only first discussed it with his 
wife, Connie. two weeks ago, and only then 
because it was finally time for the two of 
them to talk about Wes’ retirement. 

Much to his distaste Unseld is being hon- 
ored left and right. He has been offered a job 
as vice president of the Builets and the Cap- 
ital Centre and an official Wes Unseld Appre- 
ciation Night is scheduled for the Bullets’ 
last regular season home game next Sunday. 

Never mind the fact that Unseld was the 
league's rookie of the year, turning the Bul- 
lets around from 36 wins and 46 losses in 
1968 to 57-25 in 1969. Forget that the Bullets 
never had a winning season before he arrived, 
and have had 10 since. 

Never mind the fact that Boston Celtics 
president Red Auerbach calls Unseld “the 
greatest outlet passer of them all, the only 
one I would rate better than Russ (Bill 
Russell).” Never mind that the coach of 
Auerbach's team, Bill Fitch, says he's “never 
seen an opponent who's gotten so much out 
of the tools he was given to work with,” and 
don't listen to Chris Ford, a player on that 
team, who touches on the most sensitive 
issue in the National Basketball Association 
today, that “we need class plavers like that 
for the image of the NBA.” 

Unseld is no doubt aware that he stands 
out In a league that too often finds its players 
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in headlines for alcohol, drug and sex 
charges, not to mention bitter salary nego- 
tations for paychecks so big you and I 
might have to pool fingers to count the 
commas, 

Unseld does not want to hear any of this 
praise. 

At a retirement press conference he grudg- 
ingly attended only because Pollin insisted, 
Unseld glared at reporters in the way only 
he can, his almost Oriental-looking eyes 
piercing his audience from their place atop 
that forbidding, 6-foot-6, 267-pound body. 
The floor had been opened for questions. 
Unseld glared, and there were none. 

“See,” he said aside to Bullets manage- 
ment personnel. “I've got them well trained 

Unseld could be a pain and a half to a 
reporter seeking an answer to the simplest 
question. Partly, he refused to cooperate be- 
cause of an incident his second year in the 
league when a New York writer somehow 
mistook him for another player on the court 
who had punched an opponent. The writer 
wouldn't believe Unseld when he said he 
didn't hit anybody. It bothered Unseld. His 
integrity had been questioned. He never 
thought of himself as a great player, and he 
didn't much care what someone said or wrote 
about that. But integrity was important. It 
was everything. 

But with or without the New York in- 
cident, Unseld came to believe in keeping 
to himself. 

“I don't think athletes deserve all the 
praise and notoriety they get.“ said Unseld. 
“There are people who are doing much bet- 
ter things. If people could iust keep sports 
in perspective, it wouldn't be so bad.“ 

Unseld was great in his quietness and 
quiet in his greatness. While other players 
whimnered and skipped games with injuries 
medical science could not detect, Unseld 
endured needles half a foot long in his 
peanut-brittle knees and played without 
complaint. He wanted to retire before this 
season because of the pain, but he felt obh- 
gated to come back because the team, cuite 
fran*ly, is disin*evratire into something 
awful. And it bothers him even now that 
he is quitting “at the wrong time. It's easy 
to quit when your team is not doing well.” 

The things Unseld has been most reluctant 
to discuss are the best things. But now he 
will. 

He recalls the day he was sent to Balti- 
more’s Kernan Hospital to be treated for an 
ailment he described as a cold. He saw 
children missing limbs, children with burns. 
“I felt small,” the big man səid. “You see 
kids struggling to sit up, and here I was 
com™lainine about a cold.” 

That happened seven years ago. Since then, 
he hes been a steady volunteer in the Kernan 
Hospitel physical therapy department and 
‘es become the youngest member of the 
bo^rd of directors. 

Neil. the head physical therapist there 
savs. “I like to call Wes for the problem 
ceses. ds who are tough. mired ub. mean 
pnd belligerent. He does a better job on that 
kid then a high-priced social worker.” 

Half the proceeds from Wes Unseld Ap- 
preciation nicht will vo to Kernen Hosvitel. 
by his reavest. He ased that the other half 
go to Weshineton’s Children Hospital. 

After Sastethal]. and mavhe another kree 
operation. Tnse'd hopes to return to school 
for a master’s decree in svecia! education. 
He loohed into physical therepy. hut savs he 
fears he doesn’t have the qualifications to 
be accepted into a school in the area. 

Unseld does not appear at Kernen Hos- 
pital as often as he used to. partly becavse 
last January, he and Connie bourht what 
wes a nursing school building and opened 
their own day-care developmental center for 
children. Unseld helps the children learn 
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motor skills, checks their work, built a 
sandbox, dug up a vegetable garden, used his 
influence to bring doctors in for eye tests, 
erranges field trips, and, as Joyce Smith, 
one of the teachers says, administers “a lot 
of kissing and hugging.” 

This is the Unseld the public doesn't see 
but surely senses. They could tell what kind 
of man he was by watching what kind of 
player he was. 

People are amazed that Unseld, with vir- 
tually no foot speed or jumping ability, 
Played against centers as much as nine 
inches taller and still distinguished him- 
self. More than anything, Unseld was a 
unigue player, He used his quick hands, awe- 
some strength, timing and intelligence for 
all they were worth. He excelled most in the 
least selfish aspect of basketball—passing. 
He could haye scored much more than the 
10,C00-plus points he will finish with, but 
he came to a team already laden with scorers 
so he did the dirty work. He went to the 
glass and fought for rebounds. He set bruis- 
ing pics, and foremost in the memory of 
anyone who saw him, he passed. 

The lasting picture is Unseld swatting 
down a rebound on the defensive board, and 
in one motion, turning and heaving the ball 
from overhead 70 feet to a Kevin Loughery 
or Mike Riordan streaking downcourt for a 
layup. Loughery and Riordan made their 
livings off those Unseld passes. 

Ultimately it was Unseld who brought the 
Bullets their 1978 world title and the city 
of Washington its first sports championship 
in 36 years. He insured it with two free 
throws in the final 12 seconds of the final 
game. He had dreamed for 10 years of cele- 
brating a world title, but when it came, he 
and Connie went out and got sandwiches, 
went back to their Seattle hotel room and 
Unseld collapsed into sleep. 

While his accomplishments in basketball 
mean a great deal to Unseld, he refuses to 
think of himself as a big man. 

His father was a big man. 

Because he was so consistent, because he 
showed no joy on the court, because he never 
sought publicity and always performed the 
thankless chores in utter quiet, they call 
Unseld a punch-the-clock worker. 

That is how he thinks of himself. Maybe 
it is in his blood. 

His father, with a sixth-grade education, 
helped raise his own seven children, two 
orphaned foster children and, in Unseld's 
own sad and serious words, his father “killed 
himself wor*ing." 

Unseld's father worked the graveyard shift 
oiling harvesters and by day he worked con- 
struction. He was the inspiration. Unseld's 
mother workei in a school lunchroom. She 
was the disciplinarian. Unseld recalls being 
told to take a bath and shooting back, 
“Jackie Robinson doesn’t get told to take a 
bath.” 

Eis mother threw him in the tub head first 
with his clothes on. 

He shared with four brothers a bedroom 
his father built onto the house. 

“We called it the snake pit,” said Unseld. 
“And there were days our sisters would not 
walk in there.“ 

Though neither parent had been to col- 
lege, they insisted on it for all their chi'dren. 
Today five of the seven Unseld children have 
teaching degrees. 

“Black people feel college is your only 
chene.“ said Unseld. “You don't stand a 
prayer without it.” 

Unseld was forced into his first basvetball 
game by a fifth-grade teacher and wes so 
embarrassed at how poorly he plaved he 
didn’t try it arain for four years. Football, 
he says. was “a manly sport,” basketball “a 
sissy sport.” 

He came to change his mind. Basketball 
was going to get him through college. And he 
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even started to like it, perhaps because he 
played it a little like football. Today he says 
what he’ll miss about the game is “the bang- 
in’ 

Practicing every day after high school 
meant he missed the only bus home, “so my 
brother and I walked home six miles,” said 
Unseld, “while the white kids got in their 
cars and drove home.” He attended a predom- 
inantly white school, “and it wasn't so bad.“ 
said Unseld, “except that for the first time, 
I started realizing what I didn't have.“ 

Basketball would bring him those things, 
too. But he didn’t know it at the time. The 
first thing Unseld can remember wanting to 
be was a cross-country truck driver. That 
seemed to be the way to see the world. 

His parents thought Unseld would become 
a doctor. He was always bringing home sick 
and injured animals, all kinds, even snakes, 
and nursing them to health. 

By the time he was a high school senior 
Unseld had literally hundreds of options. A 
member of the National Honor Society, Un- 
seld could choose among academic scholar- 
ships. But he was also a basketball high 
school all-American, an honor that opened 
up even more opportunities. At that time he 
was the best player ever reared in Louis- 
ville, and he could have gone almost any- 
where. But he stayed home and attended the 
University of Louisvil'e, hardly the glamour 
capital of collere basketball. 

“My father had had his second heart 
attack by then.“ said Unseld. “I really wanted 
to stay where he could see me play. I was 
also very much a mama's boy. I still am.” 

Todav it is considered unusually noble if a 
fine college athlete gets a decree at all. It 
was important to Unseld not just to obtain 
his undergraduate degree (history) but also 
to get it in the normal amount of time, not 
string it out through summer school or an 
extra year. 

That accomplished, he had to choose 
between the Kentucky Colonels of the old 
American Basketball Association and the 
Baltimore Bullets of the NBA, leacues duel- 
ing for collece talent with fistfuls of cash. 
Again his father was the key figure in the 
decision. 

“I wanted to stay home and play for the 
Colonels,” said Unseld. “I don’t want to open 
up a Pandora's box, but the Colonels did 
some very unscrvpulous things, Some unsa- 
vory actions on their part caused me to sign 
with the Bullets. 

“They offered my father money if he could 
convince me to go to the Colonels. It has 
gone down as my decision, but my father 
told me. ‘I didn’t raise fools.’ To him. it 
bordered on selling me. He would not hear 
of my playing for the Colonels.” 

So he headed away from home for the first 
time, alone to Baltimore. He did not employ 
an agent to negotiate his salary. Instead, he 
and Pollin agreed to meet, each with a 
salary figure on a piece of paper. Pollin 
turned over his piece of paper first. Unseld 
looked at it and, embarrassed, crumbled his 
own. 

“His figure was higher,“ Unseld recalled. 
“A lot higher.” 

That is the way the negotiations went for 
13 years. 

During those years, Unseld married a prin- 
cipal’s daughter from Louisville, and when 
the Bullets moved to Washington, the 
Unselds stayed in Baltimore. Baltimore. says 
Unseld. “is more like Louisville.“ Parents of 
7-year-old Kimberly and 5-year-old Westley, 
they have lived in the same house 11 years 
now. Connie drives a 1973 Volvo. The chil- 
dren attend public schools. 

Unseld had enough money to tow the fam- 
ily to a Chevy Chase mansion in a fleet of 
Cadillacs, He had enough money to buy a 
farm back in Kentucky for off-season resi- 
dential splendor. But he stayed in Baltimore, 
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year-round, and plans to remain there after 
retirement. 

What he spent a big chunk of his money 
on was the Unselds’ School. 

It began as something of a giant gift to 
Connie, whe five years ago made simultane- 
ous (but then unrelated) discoveries that 
alarmed her: athletes’ wives had “no iden- 
tity,” and child-care facilities in Baltimore 
were scarce and below what she considered 
to an acceptable level of quality. 

“I had been home with children seven 
years, and that was not really fulfilling,” 
said Connie. “I went through the whole 
thing—gained weight, took yoga, karate, did 
volunteer work." 

During this time, she was looking for a 
day-care center for their daughter and did 
not find anything she liked. 

“She kept complaining about it,” said Wes. 
“So finally I said, ‘Stop complaining and do 
something about it.” She certainly took my 
advice.” 

A five-year search for a suitable building 
ensued and the Unselds finally found one 
that could meet regulations in the old nurs- 
ing school. Their aim is high: to provide 
more than just babysitting service. That is 
why it is called The Unselds’ Developmental 
Center for Children. 

As Unseld walks through the school with a 
reporter, he insists he doesn't do that much 
around here. He peeks into every doorway. 

“Mr. Wes!“ the children invariably screech. 

“I like your dress, Danielle,” Unseld says. 

“Michael,” says Unseld in another room, 
“let me see your letters. Did you do this 
yourself?” 

One chi'd, he points out, couldn't dress or 
feed himself when he came here. Many 
weren't toilet-trained, but these things were 
taught, which is almost unheard of in a 
day-care center. One little girl is moving 
away soon, Unseld says, and he'd like one 
of the Star photographer’s pictures of the 
two of them. Another girl just got out of the 
hospital. He cal!s each child by name. But of 
course, he doesn’t spend much time here. 
Only three times a week in the season, 
every day in the offseason. Connie tells you 
that. He also knows every teacher, in fact 
pai for 12 of them to take a first-ald course. 

This clewrly has become as much his cru- 
sade as Connie’s. 

Will it be enough to offset what he calls 
the withdraw? He doesn't know. He doesn't 
feel it yet. He will. 

But at least he left the game a legacy. 
Didn't he? 

“I don't feel I've left a legacy,” said 
Unseld. sitting in the office at the school. 
“I don’t think T have a place in basvetball 
history. Whatever I did will be erased. 
That's the wav it should be. 

“I never thought I'd leave an indelible 
mark on the game. Few players play in such 
a way that they change the game, leave a 
mark. I'm not one of them.” 

Then what was it all about? What was he? 

“Somebody,” said Unseld. “who tried to 
do the best fob he could do every night, 
realized his best wasn't good enough on a 
lot of occasions. and stunk up the joint on 
some occasions.” 

It may be more of a legacy than he cares 
to admit. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
cleared the recuest I am about to make 
with the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the t'me for the two leaders on Mon- 
day under the standing order be re- 
duced to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, might I in- 
quire if there is an order to resume the 
consideration of the Riegle amendment 
on Monday at a time certain? 

i The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, there 
8. 

Mr. BAKER. And a time certain to con- 
clude the consideration of the Riegle 
amendment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. One hour 
of debate will be in order on Monday 
morning. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I recall, 
there is an order to stack votes on Mon- 
day until the hour of 2 o'clock. Is that 
not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I see the 
schedule, the Senate will stand in re- 
cess until the hour of 9:45 a.m. on Mon- 
day. At that time, after the recognition of 
the two leaders under the standing order, 
which will be diminished to 5 minutes 
each, and an adjustment of time until 
the hour of 10 o’clock, the Senate will re- 
sume consideration of the Riegle amend- 
ment and debate will continue for 1 hour 
under the terms and conditions previ- 
ously ordered. Any votes that may be 
ordered on this amendment or any other 
amendment that may be taken up on 
Monday prior to the hour of 2 o'clock 
will be stacked until 2 o’clock and will 
occur back to back at that time. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:45 A.M., MONDAY, 
MARCH 30, 1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 9:45 a.m. Mon- 
day, March 30, 1981. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 5:41 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Monday. 
March 30, 1981, at 9:45 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 27, 1981: 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Gerald P. Carmen, of New Hampshire, to be 


Administrator of General Services, vice Row- 
land C. Freeman III, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 27, 1981: 


UNITED NATIONS 
Charles M. Lichenstein, of the District of 
Columbia, to be the Alternate Represent- 
ative of the United States of America for 
Special Political Affairs in the United Na- 
tions, with the rank of ambassador. 


IN THE Coast GUARD 

The following officers of the U.S. Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral: 

Capt. Robert S. Lucas, USCG. 

Capt. Kenneth G. Wiman. USCG. 

Capt. Edwin H. Daniels, USCG. 

Cant. Clyde T. Lusk. Jr., USCG. 

Vice Adm. James S. Gracey, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be the Commander, U.S. Coast 
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Guard Atlantic area with the grade of vice 
admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. James P. Stewart, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be the commander, U.S. Coast 
Guard Pacific area with the grade of vice 
admiral while so serving. 

The above Uvuuna iius were approved sub- 
ject to the nominees’ commitments to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Norman B. Ture, of Virginia, to be Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Beryl Wayne Sprinkel, of Illinois, to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for Mone- 
tary Affairs. 

IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


Lt. Gen. Evan W. Rosencrans, U.S. Air 
Force (age 54), for appoiniment to the grade 
of lieutenant general on the retired list pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 8962. 

IN THE U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer to be placed on 
the retired list in grade indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Charles Robert vo ae 
(age 56), Army of the United States (major 
general, United States Army). 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. William Ivan Roya 
Army of the United States. 


IN THE Navy 


The following named officer of the U.S. 


Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, sections 5780 and 5791. 


To be rear admiral 
Raymond N. Winkel 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-ñamed brigadier general of 
the Marine Corps Reserve for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade of major general 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5902: 

John B. Hirt 


The following officers of the Marine Corps 
Reserve for appointment to the grade of 
brigadier general under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5902: 

Constantine Sangalis 

William H. Gossell 
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DEPARTMEN: OF DEFENSE 

Fred Charles Ikle, of Maryland, to be under 
Secretary of Defense for Policy. 

William H. Taft, IV. of Virginia, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

Air Force nominations beginning Tommie 
G. Church, to be captain, and ending David 
F. Woolwine, to be lieutenant colonel, which 
nomirations were received by the Senate 
on February 23, 1981, and which appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on February 
24, 1981. 

Air Force nominations beginning John W. 
Baxter, to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Dougias B. Neumann, to be lieutenant 
colonel, which nominations were received 
by the Senate on March 6, 1981, and which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 17, 1981. 

IN THE ARMY 

Army nominations beginning Phillip G. 
Abbott, to be colonel, and ending John F. 
Clary, to be lieutenant colonel, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate March 2, 
1981, and which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1981. 

Army nominations beginning Howard R. 
Bixby, to be major, Regular Army and lieu- 
tenant colonel, Army of the United States, 
and ending Michael S. Tucker, to be second 
lieutenant, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 17, 1981. 

Army nominations beginning Steven B. 
Acenbrak, to be second lieutenant, and end- 
ing Catherine M. Zipoli, to be second lieu- 
tenant, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 17, 1981. 

IN THE Navy 

Navy nominations beginning Thomas E. 
Digan, to be ensign, and ending Steven G. 
Detsch, to be commander, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Philip J. 
Aarons, to be lieutenant, and ending Deborah 
A. Zanot, to be lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate March 2, 
1981, and which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Keith T. 
Adams, to be lieutenant, and ending Jennifer 
L. Mustain, to be lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate March 2, 
1981, and which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning James E. 
Halwachs, to be lieutenant commander, and 
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ending Larry D. Aasheim, to be ensign, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate March 6, 1981, and which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 17, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Rudolph 
Abel, Jr., to be ca_tain, and enaing Jane E. 
Szarp, to be commander, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
March 17, 1981. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Marine Corps nomination of Bonnie H. 
Bass, to be major, which nomination was 
received by the Senate March 2, 1981, and 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of March 3, 1981. 

IN THE COAST GUARD 

Coast Guard nominations beginning 
Welton H. Jones, Jr., to be captain, and end- 
ing Marcus J. Wallace, Jr., to be captain, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of January 5, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning John 
L. Glen, to be lieutenant commander, and 
ending Michael P. Farrell, to be ensign, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of January 5, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Mi- 
chael B. Karr, to be lieutenant, and ending 
Timothy C. Hess, to be lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
January 15, 1981, and which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 19, 
1981. : 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Mi- 
chael G. Barrier, to be lieutenant command- 
er, and ending Edward R. Williams, to be 
commander, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 24, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Rob- 
ert R. Albright II, to be ensign, and ending 
James R. Yacobi, Jr., to be lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade), which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 24, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Wal- 
lace F. Kelley, to be commander, and end- 
ing Michael T. Bohlman, to be commander, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of March 5, 1981. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Car- 
sten L. Henningsen III, to be lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade), and ending Lewis S. Blankenship, 
to be lieutenant (junior grade), which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 17. 1981. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, March 30, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Mr. Charles Mallon, 
permanent deacon, Holy Family 
Church, Mitchellville, Md., offered the 
following prayer: 


I love Thee, O Lord, my strength. The 
Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and 
my deliverer, my God, my rock, in 
whom I take refuge, my shield, and the 
horn of my salvation, my stronghold. I 
call upon the Lord, who is worthy to be 
praised, and I am saved from my en- 
emies.—Psalms 18: 1-3. 

Father, raise our national awareness 
to the fact that we are a united coun- 
try with a common responsibility 
toward all. Help us to set aside region- 
al and parochial priorities and raise 
our consciousness to those issues 
which strike at the fiber of our soci- 
ety. 

Father, You sanctioned the forma- 
tion of our society with the unaliena- 
ble rights of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. We ask Your con- 
tinuing blessing on those of us who 
make this commission a reality. And 
we ask Your pardon for those of us 
who enjoy the benefits of our Nation 
but fail to comprehend Your purpose. 

We ask this through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


TIME FOR THE PRESIDENT TO 
LET AMERICANS KNOW FACTS 
ABOUT THE EMBARGO 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the Presidential campaign, Mr. 
Reagan blasted the Soviet grain em- 
bargo as unfair and ineffective. Yet on 
Saturday, March 28, he announced 
that the embargo would not be lifted. 

More important than what he said 
was what he did not say. He did not 
say that the continuation of the em- 
bargo, coupled with his proposals for 
dismantling the farm price support 
system, would decimate farmers by de- 
pressing prices while removing the 
“safety net” represented by the target 
price and farmer-held reserve systems. 

He did not tell Americans that con- 
tinuation of the embargo will add to 


our balance-of-trade deficits and se- 
verely harm the export expansion pro- 
gram so painfully put in place during 
the past 3 years. 

He did not tell Americans that the 
embargo forces the American farmer— 
the most productive sector in our 
economy—to shoulder the burden of 
U.S. foreign policy alone. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Presi- 
dent to let Americans know the facts 
about the embargo and it is time for 
the Congress to act to define what our 
national policy with regard to embar- 
goes of food ought to be. 


WASTEFUL MILITARY SPENDING 
IS NOT THE ANSWER 


(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, like 
you and the membership of the House, 
I believe we must stop inflation and 
work toward a balanced budget. To do 
that, I further believe we must reduce 
interest rates, cut out wasteful spend- 
ing, and, of course, provide for nation- 
al defense and increase production. 
However, a factor which greatly dis- 
turbs me is that the benefits from cut- 
backs in unnecessary or wasteful Fed- 
eral spending avail little net savings 
because such large increases are rec- 
ommended by both national political 
parties for additional defense spend- 
ing. 

To increase defense spending does 
not necessarily mean receiving more 
defense or better defense, but is likely 
to weaken defense. The wasteful 
spending in the name of defense, 
which I know about and hear of, is 
very frightening because such waste- 
ful spending is highly inflationary and 
might lead the President and our lead- 
ers to believe we are much stronger 
than we are and to take steps that are 
dangerous in the extreme. 

It is on that basis we asked for an in- 
vestigation of military procurement 
practices. What we have learned, to 
date, seems to confirm my fears. I 
truly believe we must keep up business 
activity, increase production, and bal- 
ance the budget at a high level if we 
are to meet the interest payments on 
the present national debt and to meet 
essential needs of the people. 

We must recognize that we must dis- 
tinguish between productive spending 
and keep that going while we cut down 
or cut out wasteful spending. The 
benefits of cutting out wasteful spend- 
ing, however, will be neutralized if the 


same or greater amounts are added to 
wasteful military spending, which so 
many seem to think is equivalent to 
true defense preparedness. 

Our* concern over these matters is 
not new. Years ago, the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee requested, 
and the investigative staff was direct- 
ed to conduct, a similar investigation 
into the procurement practices of the 
Department of Defense. The investiga- 
tion substantiated our fears that the 
DOD was spending billions of dollars 
needlessly and actually endangered 
real defense. These findings appeared 
in the hearings before our Committee 
on Appropriations for 1956. 

Without going into the details of the 
1956 report, let me say that findings 
were such that the then Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Wilson, said it made him 
mad and sad to realize the situation 
existing in his Department. Subse- 
quently, many other investigations 
have been made with beneficial re- 
sults. 

The investigative staff, under direc- 
tion, has already developed informa- 
tion on a number of issues. A summary 
of these findings has been incorporat- 
ed in a “Briefing Book” which has 
been provided to each member of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
and to the Secretary of Defense. This 
“Briefing Book” shows instances of 
mismanagement, waste, duplication, 
and a few areas in which our readiness 
has been seriously degraded. 

Chairman Appagso of the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense and I wrote the 
Secretary of Defense on February 4 
requesting that the finalization of any 
new ship and submarine construction 
contracts be held in abeyance. This 
action was considered necessary be- 
cause of a new clause contained in the 
January 1981 contract with Electric 
Boat for the construction of another 
Trident submarine. This new clause 
permits Electric Boat to procure com- 
mercial insurance for defective work- 
manship, defective material, misman- 
agement, and delay and disruption. I - 
find it incredible that the contract 
permits the cost of such insurance as 
an overhead charge under the con- 
tract. I hope that this will be a matter 
of detailed discussion during the 
course of hearings before the Defense 
Subcommittee. 

It is reported that an important mis- 
sile in our inventory is unsafe for use 
aboard a ship due to radiation haz- 
ards. Because of sensitivity to radar, 
the missile cannot be removed from 
the ship’s magazine and loaded aboard 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0) 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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an aircraft lest the missile be inadvert- 
ently detonated. This situation has ex- 
isted for several years, and although 
the missile’s firing circuit could be 
changed for $2 per missile, no correc- 
tive action has been taken. 

A very similar situation exists which 
precludes the loading of a gun on one 
of our aircraft. The ammunition for 
the gun was found to be unsafe for use 
aboard Navy ships since the ships’ 
radar—and even static electricity 
could accidentally detonate the 
rounds. Several thousands of costly 
handmade rounds were purchased, but 
they too were found to be unsafe. 
During a recent important deploy- 
ment, this particular aircraft operated 
with empty magazines. This deplor- 
able situation speaks for itself. 

There have been several significant 
and critical reports on the use of pro- 
fessional service contracts—civilians 
employed to perform technical oper- 
ations. The criticisms touch on the 
problem of unsolicited proposals pre- 
sented in almost half of the contracts, 
use of sole-source awards in about two- 
thirds of the cases, and failure to ade- 
quately consider available in-house ca- 
pability, the total extra cost of which 
has not yet been determined. 

In fiscal year 1979, it is estimated 
that the Department of Defense spent 
about $1.6 billion on all types of pro- 
fessional service contracts. This seems 
to be a runaway method of doing busi- 
ness. We expect this trend to be re- 
versed. However, I fear that expendi- 
tures in this area may increase as the 
proposed Department of Defense in- 
creases recommended by the President 
may include such additional unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

The highly complex and difficult 
problem of maintaining weapons sys- 
tems being procured by our military 
departments has been a concern for 
several years, not only from a cost 
standpoint but upon the dependability 
in combat. I am sure that this reserva- 
tion is shared by members of the De- 
fense Subcommittee. 

Recently, the number of civilian per- 
sonnel aboard four aircraft carriers 
operating with the Atlantic Fleet in 
the Indian Ocean totaled 131 at a cost 
of approximately $80,000 per man- 
year. 

The commander of a Navy F-14 
fighter wing advised the investigative 
staff that his unit would experience at 
least a 50-percent reduction in oper- 
ational capability without the present 
level of civilian contractor support. 

A high-ranking military official ad- 
vised the investigative staff that with- 
out the “technical mercenaries,” the 
E3A (AWACS) aircraft could not func- 
tion as a viable airborne warning 
system—including those in Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Navy’s dependence on civilian 
contractor personnel has increased to 
such a degree that they are used as lo- 
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gistics support representatives to 
locate and facilitate the delivery of 
spare parts within and through the 
Navy's own supply system. 

The last subject I will mention in- 
volves what should have been a rather 
simple procurement action. However, 
the Army’s design and subsequent 
action to procure a self-contained 
transportable hospital (MUST) to care 
for our wounded turned out to be a 
catastrophic exercise in incompetence. 

To date, the Army has lost at least 
$8.5 million as a consequence of the 
procurement of defective equipment. 

For instance, 207 of 384 multipur- 
pose shelters had to be disposed of at 
a cost of $2.3 million. 

A total of 315 corridor connectors 
and 355 passageways were delivered 
and accepted but found to be unusa- 
ble—this loss was $2.5 million; 44 in- 
flatable shelters were shipped to 
Europe and, as a result of faulty pack- 
ing, were found to be full of water 
after being stored outside. The cost to 
refurbish the shelters was $109,000. 

About 416 inflatable shelters will 
have to be shipped back from Europe 
to correct defective fasteners—the cost 
is estimated at $3.4 million. 

We only hope our colleagues will 
give serious consideration to our con- 
cerns and exert all their efforts to 
assure that a dollar spent for defense 
buys a dollar’s worth of defense, while 
we try to keep our economy on an 
even keel at a high level. 


MONTANA'S 30-PERCENT 
SEVERANCE TAX TOO HIGH 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Supreme Court this afternoon hears 
arguments over the right of a State to 
charge excessively high severance 
taxes on minerals sold out of State. 
Texas and a dozen other States are 
challenging Montana’s 30-percent coal 
severance tax. 

The Western States fear they will 
lose States rights if they do not pre- 
vail, but I would disagree. All Texas 
and other States are telling Montana 
is that when you levy a tax on a natu- 
ral resource, recover your costs, pro- 
tect your people, manage the resource, 
but be reasonable about it. When the 
resource is used in other States, resi- 
dents of those other States should not 
have to bear the brunt. 

Texas and other States have ex- 
pressed the State prerogative by 
charging severance taxes but not to 
the extreme as our friends in Mon- 
tana. We are all dependent upon each 
other. We can have States rights and a 
unified country at the same time. But 
high severance taxes—30 percent—can 
lead to an unfortunate balkanization 
of the States and this is not in the na- 
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tional interest. So we watch the Su- 
preme Court proceedings with inter- 
est. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 30, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, the Clerk received on 
Friday, March 27, 1981, the following mes- 
sages from the Secretary of the Senate: 

(1) That the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 509) entitled “An Act to amend sec- 
tion 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, to delete the requirement that 
the support price of milk be adjusted semi- 
annually.“. 

(2) That the Vice President, pursuant to 
Public Law 86-380, appointed Mr. Roth and 
Mr. Durenberger to be members, on the 
part of the Senate, of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

(3) That the Vice President, pursuant to 
Public Law 70-770, appointed Mr. Cochran 
to be a member, on the part of the Senate, 
of the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission, in lieu of Mr. Bellmon, retired. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


H.R. 1986, AMENDING SECTION 
201 OF AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949 LAID ON THE TABLE 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the bill (H.R. 1986) to amend section 
201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, to delete the requirement 
that the support price of milk be ad- 
justed semiannually, as passed by the 
House on March 26, is laid on the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 30, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P, O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope from The White 
House, received in the Clerk’s Office at 
10:35 a.m. on Monday, March 30, 1981 and 
said to contain a message from the Presi- 
dent wherein he transmits the Ninth 
Annual Report on Federal Advisory Com- 
mittees. 
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With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY, 
Deputy Clerk. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT ON 
FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Government Oper- 
ations: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate for today, Monday, March 30, 
1981.) 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION AS TO 
VOTE ON HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 182 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unable to be present on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on 
Thursday, March 26, 1981, when the 
House voted on rollcall No. 20, and 
passed House Joint Resolution 182, to 
designate April 26, 1981, as “National 
Recognition Day for Veterans of the 
Vietnam Era.” Had I been present, I 
would have voted “aye.” 


BARNES OUTLINES POLICY ON 
EL SALVADOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. BARNES) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, since I 
became chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs 2 
months ago, I have spent a great deal 
of time analyzing the situation in El 
Salvador. The full Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has held hearings which 
covered this issue, including meeting 
with the Secretary of State in both 
public and private. The subcommittee 
has held five extensive hearings devot- 
ed in whole or in part to this issue, 
hearing from the widest possible range 
of witnesses; and I have personally 
tried to see everyone I could who is 
knowledgeable on the issue, in private 
meetings and in sessions with my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee. 

During this time I have specifically 
refrained from publicly stating or 
adopting a position with respect to 
American policy in Salvador, but I 
have become increasingly concerned 
about our policy there. As the Con- 
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gress faces the issue of appropriate 
levels of assistance for Salvador, I be- 
lieve that I now have a responsibility 
to make recommendations based upon 
the hearings that we have held. 

I am now convinced that our policy 
vastly understates the political and 
economic dimensions of the Salva- 
doran conflict, and vastly overstates 
the international and military aspects 
of that conflict. I also believe that our 
policy will undermine the perception 
that the United States conducts its in- 
ternational relations in a manner con- 
sistent with our democratic ideals and 
our fundamental commitment to 
human rights. 

Our policy separates us from other 
Western Hemisphere and European 
democracies, virtually none of whom 
see the conflict in the same apocalyp- 
tic terms that we do, and virtually all 
of whom are seriously worried about a 
U.S. policy that is seemingly out of 
control. 

Our policy threatens to reawaken 
decades-old fears in Latin America 
about gunboat diplomacy by the 
United States—and Americans must 
remember that, historically, people in 
Central America and the Caribbean 
have much more experience with 
American than with Soviet interven- 
tion. 

Our policy plays straight into the 
hands of the Soviets, whose interven- 
tion in Afghanistan and threat to 
Poland have not been subjected to the 
scrutiny they deserve because of our 
own actions in Salvador and the pur- 
poseful effort of the administration to 
ballyhoo those actions through mas- 
sive, almost unprecedented, promotion 
in. the media. At a time when the 
world’s attention should be focused di- 
rectly on Poland and Afghanistan— 
where the Soviet Union is again dis- 
played as a repressive, totalitarian in- 
ternational force—our policy in Salva- 
dor, particularly the presence of 
American military personnel, has di- 
verted that attention. 

Our policy may be starting us down 
the same slippery slope we have been 
on once before, when a big propagan- 
da campaign, based on captured docu- 
ments, was launched to justify the in- 
troduction of just a few advisers here, 
a few Green Berets there, into another 
nation, until eventually the war in 
that land became ours to fight—and to 
lose. 

Our policy is leading to the very out- 
come we are trying to avoid. By giving 
too little economic assistance, we fail 
adequately to promote the viability of 
the economy, and we reduce the capa- 
bility of the Duarte government to ac- 
complish the reforms necessary to 
reduce the appeal of the left. By 
giving too much military assistance, 
we further escalate the conflict, fur- 
ther polarize the situtation, reduce the 
incentive of the military to seek a po- 
litical solution, and we make converts 
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for the left as centrist elements 
become radicalized. 

If we want to nurture the radical 
left in Salvador and unite the conti- 
nent against us, the best way is to send 
in American military personnel, and 
pour in vast quantities of arms with- 
out any conditions on the policy they 
are supposed to support. 

Let us think clearly about what we 
want in Salvador. I believe that we can 
all agree—Democrats and Republi- 
cans—that we want a stable govern- 
ment that is not hostile to the United 
States and is not a base for the subver- 
sion of other governments in the 
region. We want a broad based, repre- 
sentative government capable of with- 
standing the assaults of both the ex- 
treme left and the extreme right and 
of pursuing necessary reforms. We 
want the Salvadoran people to be able 
to participate in the development of 
their own country while living in dig- 
nity in a political system that respects 
basic human rights. if we can achieve 
those objectives, I suggest to you that 
we will automatically achieve our ob- 
jective of reducing the spread of Com- 
munist influence in our hemisphere. 

The means to achieve those objec- 
tives are clear. We must work with our 
friends in the region—not in isolation 
from them—to shore up the moderate, 
civilian components of the Salvadoran 
Government, to encourage and sup- 
port reforms, to help the Government 
clamp down on rightist terrorism, and 
to foster contacts among democratic 
forces both inside and outside the 
Government leading to a political set- 
tlement, leading ultimately to the 
promised elections. 

Only in conjunction with these ef- 
forts, only with precise conditions, 
does it make sense to provide limited 
military support to convince the left 
that it cannot win power through mili- 
tary means. 

Nothing in the policy I propose is 
contrary to the administration’s own 
stated objectives. Therefore, I would 
hope and frankly expect that this 
policy would command broad support 
in the Congress and among the public. 

When the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs takes up the admin- 
istration’s economic and military aid 
request for Salvador next week, I 
intend to press for the inclusion of the 
following provisions in the bill. 

First, all U.S. military advisers must 
be removed from Salvador. The sym- 
bolism of this military presence is 
simply too damaging. The few advisers 
we have there do not do enough good 
to justify the fact that they let the So- 
viets off the hook in Afghanistan and 
Poland. The American military per- 
sonnel are sitting ducks for any terror- 
ists who wants to exacerbate the situa- 
tion and further embroil the United 
States in the conflict. Training, if nec- 
essary, can be done out of the country, 
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or it can be done by civilians. The mili- 
tary advisers must come out of Salva- 
dor. 

Second, the military assistance re- 
quest must be reduced and the aid sub- 
jected to stringent restrictions on how 
it is used and on the purposes for 
which it is used. We are already pro- 
viding $35 million worth of military as- 
sistance in the current fiscal year. We 
do not need an additional $26 million 
on top of that in fiscal year 1982. That 
is just throwing arms at the problem. 
Some of these funds should go for eco- 
nomic aid instead. 

Any military aid that we do provide 
must be given only on the condition 
that there is no military coup, that 
the Government of El Salvador inves- 
tigates the murder of representatives 
of U.S. religious and labor organiza- 
tions and brings the individuals re- 
sponsible to justice, and that the Gov- 
ernment takes adequate steps to con- 
trol rightist terrorism, implement land 
reform, hold free and fair elections, 
and seek a political settlement. 

Third, economic assistance must be 
given only so long as the civilians 
remain in the Government and contin- 
ue to pursue economic reforms. Eco- 
nomic assistance must be structured so 
as to assure that it reaches those who 
need it most and helps to solve Salva- 
dor’s most pressing economic prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress cannot abdi- 
cate its responsibility by simply 
authorizing large quantities of mili- 
tary aid without restrictions. If we are 
to provide arms to Salvador, we must 
work our own will on the amount of 
that assistance, and we must provide a 
clear statement of the conditions 
under which the aid is being supplied. 
Only in that way will we place the 
United States unequivocally behind a 
solution in Salvador which genuinely 
allows the people of that nation to de- 
termine their own future. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
to suggest—as President Reagan did 
yesterday in an interview published in 
the Washington Post—that all critics 
of American policy in Central America 
are somehow dupes of an international 
Communist conspiracy is both absurd 
and demeaning to our own political 
process. Our subcommittee has heard 
testimony from large numbers of 
expert witnesses, and I reject the 
President’s thesis that those individ- 
uals who may have disagreed with his 
policy in one respect or another have 
been, as he said, confused“ by con- 
certed and well-orchestrated * * * prop- 
aganda.” 

Mr. Speaker, the policy I have delin- 
eated today will not be easy to carry 
out. But it can work. It can gain the 
support of the American people. It can 
gain the support of our friends and 
our allies in the Western Hemisphere 
and around the world. It can gain the 
respect of our adversaries and refocus 
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international attention on the actions 
of those who seek to undermine free- 
dom. 

Most importantly, Mr. Speaker, this 
policy can succeed in giving the people 
of Salvador justifiable hope for eco- 
nomic and political progress. For, as I 
was recently told by President Duarte, 
when the people believe that their 
future, their children’s future, will 
offer lives of dignity, economic oppor- 
tunity, and political freedom, the 
left—the Marxists and Communists— 
will have no appeal. That is what our 
policy should be all about. 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNES. I will be happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Maryland for his very thoughtful, 
careful, and thorough hearings which 
he has had on this very important sub- 
ject and to express my personal grati- 
fication that, after all of the study 
that the gentleman has put in on it, 
his conclusions correspond to my own, 
as outlined in the RECORD on several 
occasions. Mine have been based on a 
much less extensive examination than 
his, mostly a feel of the subject from 
reading about it in the newspapers, 
and from the fact that one of my sons 
was in El Salvador for 2 years. He was 
a missionary there, and he came back 
in 1979. As a result, for the last 4 years 
I have followed the subject with much 
more than the ordinary degree of in- 
terest. 

I agree with the gentleman com- 
pletely that the emphasis of the 
Reagan administration on shoving mil- 
itary assistance at the Duarte govern- 
ment well beyond what was even 
sought by Mr. Duarte is a basic error. 
I am glad to see that the gentleman 
from Maryland is putting the full 
weight of his knowledge and intellect 
behind a critique of this policy. 

Mr. BARNES. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for his comments. I 
suspect that, because of the gentle- 
man’s family association in Central 
America, he has a better understand- 
ing than many of our colleagues who 
have not had a chance to really review 
what is going on there. So the gentle- 
man’s comments are very helpful and 
I am grateful for them. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


STATEMENT BY MR. FRENZEL 
ON PENSION VESTING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. FRENZEL), is recognized for 
5 minutes. 
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@ Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week I, and Congressmen Hol- 
LAND, PERKINS, ASHBROOK, and ERLEN- 
BORN introduced legislation to clarify 
the vesting requirements under sec- 
tion 1012(a) of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 
(ERISA). Clarification has become 
necessary because the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has completely disregard- 
ed the obvious congressional intent of 
ERISA. 

The IRS, in their proposed regula- 
tions, published at 45 FR 24201 and 45 
FR 39869 on April 9 and June 12, 1980 
respectively, simply invented its own 
standard, rather than following the 
congressional mandate. The IRS pro- 
posals have generated a large amount 
of protest over the past year from all 
segments of the private pension plan 
community. 

It should be pointed out that legisla- 
tion on this issue should not be neces- 
sary. Congress made clear in ERISA 
that 4-40 vesting should be made an 
acceptable safe harbor, except in cases 
where actual abuse was found in ac- 
cordance with the standard set forth 
in section 411(d)(1)(A) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (IRC). Unfortunately, 
the Internal Revenue Service has 
twice chosen in the past to ignore, by 
regulation, congressional intent that 
4-40 be considered a safe harbor. 

The Treasury Department based all 
of its actions on one word in the con- 
ference committee report on ERISA, 
and ignored all other indications of 
congressional intent in this area. The 
conferees clearly stated their concern 
in the conference report that the law 
in this area has been administered on 
a case-by-case basis, without uniform 
results in fact situations of a similar 
nature. As a result, the conferees gave 
a clear directive to the IRS not to re- 
quire a vesting schedule more strin- 
gent than 4-40, except in cases where 
actual misuse of a plan occurs in oper- 
ation. 

The IRS regulations ignored the 
synonymous meaning of the words 
“misuse” and “abuse,” and issued reg- 
ulations which disregarded 4-40 vest- 
ing as a safe harbor and require more 
stringent vesting for plans, beyond the 
pattern of abuse situations provided 
for under section 411(d)(1)(A) of the 
IRC. 

There are two objectionable results 
of the proposed regulations. First, the 
regulations, if allowed to go into effect 
as proposed, including the June 12, 
1980, modifications, would totally un- 
dermine the expressed congressional 
desire to achieve a degree of certainty 
for plan sponsors through the uniform 
application of the nondiscrimination 
standards in connection with vesting. 
In fact, the regulations as amended do 
not provide a safe harbor for any plan, 
thus creating the uncertainty attend- 
ant with the discretionary administra- 
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tion by local IRS offices which existed 
prior to ERISA. 

The revenue procedures currently 
applicable to this area—revenue proce- 
dure 75-40 and 76-11—provide at least 
some measure of certainty by guaran- 
teeing a favorable IRS determination 
letter to those plans adopting 4-40 
vesting. The new regulations would 
negate even this practice and place 
nearly one-half million pension plans 
in jeopardy of losing their tax exempt 
status on a prospective or even retro- 
active basis. 

Second, the proposed regulations are 
particularly offensive because the 
Congress, by means of the conference 
report, intended to reserve for itself 
the authority to require more strin- 
gent vesting standards in connection 
with the nondiscrimination rules to 
the extent that further studies show a 
need for additional safeguards. During 
the previous administration, the 
Treasury Department and the IRS ig- 
nored the conference report directive 
to supply the Congress with informa- 
tion as to patterns of benefit loss 
under various vesting schedules and, 
instead, attempted to preempt con- 
gressional authority by regulation. 

The purpose of our proposed legisla- 
tion, the text of which follows, is to re- 
store congressional prerogative in set- 
ting vesting standards in connection 
with the nondiscrimination rules 
under section 411(d)(1) of the IRC. It 
would codify the result intended by 
the ERISA conferees that 4-40 vesting 
be considered a safe harbor, thus pre- 
venting plan disqualification except in 
the event there is found to be a pat- 
tern of abuse—see new section 
411(d)(1)(B)iii). It would also codify 
as safe harbors the present value and 
cross-section tests contained in the 
June 12, 1980 revision to the proposed 
regulations—see new sections 
411(d)(1BXi) and 411(dX1XB)ii), re- 
spectively. 

It is expected that for purposes of 
new section 411(d)(1)B)(i) the term 
“officers” will be defined in accord- 
ance with the principles of Revenue 
Ruling 68-300, 1968-2 C.B. 159, to in- 
clude only those persons, regardless of 
title, who perform substantive duties 
in the nature of top management. 
Thus, persons who have titles solely 
for convenience but whose administra- 
tive and management duties are nomi- 
nal, sporatic, or inconsequential, 
would not be considered officers. By 
the same token, persons who exercise 
substantial duties of top management 
but who do not have corporate titles 
should be considered officers for the 
purpose of this test. 

It is also expected that new section 
411(d)(1)(B)(ii) will be interpreted con- 
sistently with the principles of Reve- 
nue Ruling 70-200. 1970-1 C.B. 101, 
Revenue Ruling 74-255, 1974-1 C.B. 
93, and Revenue Ruling 74-256, 1974-1 
C.B. 94. However, for purposes of this 
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test, only persons who are plan partici- 
pants should be taken into account 
and not persons who are properly ex- 
cluded under section 410 from partici- 
pation in the plan. 

I urge all of my colleagues to join us 
in supporting this bill, so that a degree 
of certainty and stability can be re- 
turned to our pension plan system. 


INTRODUCING LEGISLATION TO 
EXTEND THE DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION ACT OF 1950 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation to 
extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950 for another year. 

The Defense Production Act was 
first enacted as an outgrowth of the 
lack of a state of preparedness re- 
vealed during the Korean war. Its 
basic reason for being is to equip the 
President with sufficient standby au- 
thority to guarantee that the critical 
elements of the Nation’s industrial 
base will suffer no interruption or 
breakdown in case of threats to the 
Nation’s security. In recent years, it 
has been the practice of the Congress 
to extend this authority on an annual 
basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to also announce 
that the House Banking Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Stabilization will con- 
duct a hearing on this legislation on 
April 15 for purposes of taking testi- 
mony from various witnesses of the 
administration. 


RULES OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the rules of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, I hereby submit, for 
the Recorp, the rules of the Select 
Committee on Aging as adopted and 
amended at its organizational meeting 
on February 19, 1981. 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 
RULE NO. 1 

Except where the terms “full committee” 
and “subcommittee” are specifically re- 
ferred to, the following rules shall apply to 
the Select Committee on Aging and its sub- 
committees as well as to the respective 
chairmen. 

The rules of the committee shall be sub- 
ject to amendment at any time. 

[See House Rule XI, I.] 

RULE NO. 2 

The regular meetings of the full commit- 
tee shall be held on the first Thursday of 
each month at 2:00 p.m., except when the 
Congress has adjourned or recessed. The 
chairman is authorized to dispense with a 
regular meeting or to change the date 
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thereof, and to call and convene additional 
meetings, when circumstances warrant. A 
special meeting of the committee may be re- 
quested by members of the committee in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of House Rule 
XI, 2c (2). Subcommittees shall meet at the 
call of the subcommittee chairmen. 

Every member of the committee or the ap- 
propriate subcommittees, unless prevented 
by unusual circumstances, shall be provided 
with a memorandum at least 3 calendar 
days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and 
legal holidays) prior to each meeting or 
hearing explaining (1) the purpose of the 
meeting or hearing; and (2) the names, 
titles, background and reasons for the ap- 
pearance of any witnesses. The minority 
staff shall be responsible for providing the 
same information on witnesses whom the 
minority staff may request. 

[See House Rule XI, 2(b).] 


RULE NO. 3 


A majority of the members of the full 
committee and each of the subcommittees 
shall constitute a quorum of the committee 
or subcommittee for the purpose of conven- 
ing meetings, conducting business, and 
voting on any matter: Provided, That the 
chairman of the full committee may deter- 
mine that one-third of the members of the 
full committee shall constitute a quorum of 
the full committee at any meeting for such 
purpose (other than for the reporting of 
any measure or recommendation, and voting 
on the authorization of subpoenas and on 
the closing of hearings and business meet- 
ings to the public) if he gives written notice 
to that effect to the members prior to the 
meeting. Any committee member present at 
a committee meeting may make a point of 
order that a quorum is not present under 
the conditions set forth above, but a 
quorum shall be deemed present unless a 
member objects to the transaction of busi- 
ness because of the lack of a quorum. Two 
members shall constitute a quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving evidence. A 
majority of the members of the committee 
must approve any report, or any staff study 
containing policy recommendations, and the 
chairman is empowered to obtain that ap- 
proval in any appropriate manner, including 
by polling members of the committee in 
writing, provided, that the proposed report 
or staff study has been available to the 
members of the committee for at least 3 cal- 
endar days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays). The Chairman, with the 
consent of the Ranking Minority Member, 
may waive the 3 calendar day notification 
requirement. Proxies shall not be used to es- 
tablish a quorum. If the chairman is not 
present at any meeting of the committee or 
subcommittee, the ranking member of the 
majority party on the committee or subcom- 
mittee who is present shall preside at that 
meeting. 

[See House Rule XI, 2(h).] 

RULE NO. 4 

Every investigative report shall be ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the committee 
at a meeting at which at which a quorum is 
present. Supplemental, minority, or addi- 
tional views may be filed in accordance with 
House Rule XI, 2(15). The time allowed for 
filing such views shall be 3 calendar days 
(excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and legal 
holidays) unless the committee agrees to a 
different time, but agreement on a shorter 
time shall require the concurrence of each 
member seeking to file such views. A pro- 
posed report shall not be considered in sub- 
committee or full committee unless the pro- 
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posed report has been available to the mem- 
bers of such subcommittee or full commit- 
tee for at least 3 calendar days (excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holidays) 
prior to the consideration of such proposed 
report in subcommittee or full committee. 
The Chairman, with the consent of the 
Ranking Minority Member, may waive the 3 
calendar day notification requirement. If 
hearings have been held on the matter re- 
ported upon, every reasonable effort shall 
be made to have such hearings available to 
the members of the subcommittee or full 
committee prior to the consideration of the 
proposed report in such subcommittee or 
full committee. 
RULE NO. 5 

A member may vote by proxy on any 
measure or matter before the committee 
and on any amendment or motion pertain- 
ing thereto. A proxy shall be in writing and 
be signed by the member granting the 
proxy; it shall show the date and time of 
day it was signed and the date for which it 
is given and the member to whom the proxy 
is given. Each proxy authorization shall 
state that the member is absent on official 
business or is otherwise unable to be 
present, and shall be limited to the date and 
the specific measure or matter to which it 
applies; and, unless it states otherwise, it 
shall apply to any amendments or motions 
pertaining to that measure or matter. 

RULE NO. 6 


A rolicall of the members may be had 
upon the request of any member. 
RULE NO. 7 


The committee staff shall maintain in the 
committee offices a complete record of com- 
mittee actions including a record of the roll- 
call votes taken at committee business meet- 
ings. The original records, or true copies 
thereof, as appropriate, shall be available 
for public inspection whenever the commit- 
tee offices are open for public business. The 
staff shall assure that such original records 
are preserved with no unauthorized alter- 
ation, additions, or defacement. 

(See House Rule XI, 2(e).] 

RULE NO. 8 


There shall be Four (4) subcommittees 
with appropriate party ratios which shall 
have assigned or fixed jurisdictions. 

[See House Rule XI, 1(a)(2).) 

RULE NO. 9 

The chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the committee shall be ex officio 
members of all subcommittees. They are au- 
thorized to vote on subcommittee matters; 
but, unless they are regular members of the 
subcommittee, they shall not be counted in 
determining a subcommittee quorum other 
than a quorum for the purpose of taking 
testimony. 

RULE NO. 10 

Except as otherwise provided by House 
Rule XI, 5 and 6, the chairman of the full 
committee shall have the authority to hire 
and discharge employees of the professional 
and clerical staff of the full committee and 
of subcommittees subject to appropriate ap- 
proval. 

After approval by the majority caucus, 
the authorization for the creation of new 
positions shall be approved by a majority 
vote of the committee, a quorum being 
present. 

RULE NO. 11 

Except as otherwise provided by House 
Rule XI, 5 and 6, the staff of the committee 
shall be subject to the direction of the 
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chairman of the full committee and shall 
perform such duties as he may assign. 


RULE NO. 12 


The chairman of the full committee will 
announce the date, place, and subject 
matter of all hearings at least 1 week prior 
to the commencement of any hearings, 
unless he determines that there is good 
cause to begin such hearings at an earlier 
date. In order that the chairman of the full 
committee may coordinate the committee 
facilities and hearing plans, each subcom- 
mittee chairman shall notify him of any 
hearing plans at least 2 weeks in advance of 
the date of commencement of hearings, in- 
cluding the date, place, subject matter, and 
the names of witnesses, willing and unwill- 
ing, who would be called to testify, includ- 
ing to the extent he is advised thereof, wit- 
nesses whom the minority members may re- 
quest. The minority members shall supply 
the names of witnesses they intend to call 
to the chairman of the full committee or 
subcommittee at the earliest possible date. 
Witnesses appearing before the committee 
shall, as far as practicable submit written 
statements at least 24 hours in advance of 
their appearance. 

A subcommittee holding hearings in the 
field may investigate matters that are 
within the committee's jurisdiction, wheth- 
er or not the matter being investigated falls 
within the jurisdiction fixed for that sub- 
committee. 

[See House Rule XI, 2(g), 2(j), and XI, 
3(£)(2).1 

RULE NO. 13 


Meetings for the transaction of business 
and hearings of the committee shall be open 
to the public unless closed in accordance 
with Rule XI of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

[See House Rule XI. 2(g).] 


RULE NO. 14 


A committee member may question a wit- 
ness only when recognized by the chairman 
for that purpose. In accordance with House 
Rule XI, 2(j)(2), each committee member 
may request up to 5 minutes to question a 
witness until each member who so desires 
has had such opportunity. Until all such re- 
quests have been satisfied, the chairman 
shall, insofar as practicable, recognize alter- 
nately on the basis of seniority those major- 
ity and minority members present at the 
time the hearing was called to order and 
others on the basis of their arrival at the 
hearing. Thereafter, additional time may be 
extended at the direction of the chairman. 

RULE NO. 15 


Investigative hearings shall be conducted 
according to the procedures in House Rule 
XI, 2(k). All questions put to witnesses 
before the committee shall be relevant to 
the subject matter before the committee for 
consideration, and the chairman shall rule 
on the relevance of any questions put to the 
witness. 


RULE NO, 16 


A stenographic record of all testimony 
shall be kept of public hearings and shall be 
made available on such conditions as the 
chairman may prescribe. 

RULE NO. 17 


When approved by a majority vote an 
open meeting or hearing of the committee 
or a subcommittee may be covered, in whole 
or in part, by television broadcasts radio 
broadcasts, and still photography, or by any 
such methods of coverage, subject to the 
provisions of House Rule XI, 3. In order to 
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enforce the provisions of said rule or to 
maintain an acceptable standard of dignity, 
propriety, and decorum, the chairman may 
order such alteration, curtailment, or dis- 
continuance of coverage as he determines 
necessary. 

[House Rule XI, 3.1 

RULE NO. 18 

The chairman of the full committee shall: 

(a) make available to other committees 
the findings and recommendations resulting 
from the investigations of the committee or 
its subcommittees as appropriate; 

(b) submit to the Committee on the 
Budget views and estimates, as appropriate, 
required of standing committees by House 
Rule X, 4(g); and 

(c) prepare, after consultation with sub- 
committee chairmen and the minority, a 
budget for the committee which shall in- 
clude an adequate budget for the subcom- 
mittees to discharge their responsibilities, 
After approval by the majority caucus, a 
majority of the members of the committee 
must approve the budget, and the chairman 
of the committee is empowered to obtain 
that approval in any appropriate manner, 
including polling members of the committee 
in writing.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 

given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 
Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 26, the House unani- 
mously approved House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182, designating April 26, 1981, as 
“National Day of Recognition for Vet- 
erans of the Vietnam Era.” I am a co- 
sponsor of House Joint Resolution 182. 
Regrettably, at the time of the vote on 
passage of the resolution, I was chair- 
ing a hearing by the Monopolies and 
Commercial Law Subcommittee of 
House Judiciary on the antitrust im- 
plications of the Export Trading Com- 
pany Act. As a courtesy to the wit- 
nesses before the subcommittee, I 
stayed in the chair so that they could 
finish giving their testimony. Had I 
been present during the vote on House 
Joint Resolution 182, I would have 
voted “Aye.” 

This day of recognition for Vietnam 
veterans is long overdue. My record in 
Congress shows my opposition to the 
conflict in Vietnam. When I came to 
Congress in 1970, I was convinced that 
the way to best take care of our serv- 
icemen in Vietnam was to bring them 
home from that unfortunate conflict. 
Since the end of the conflict in Viet- 
nam, the special needs of Vietnam vet- 
erans have been largely ignored. It ap- 
pears now that this neglect is ending 
and that we are, as a nation, at last 
going to recognize the special courage 
and sacrifice of those men and women 
who served, fought, and died in Viet- 
nam. 

If there is to be real meaning behind 
the sentiment expressed in House 
Joint Resolution 182, however, we are 
going to have to translate that senti- 
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ment concretely into legislative pro- 
grams which administer to the very 
special needs of the Vietnam veteran. 
Suicide, alcoholism, unemployment, 
and drug abuse are all significant 
problems for Vietnam veterans. In 
1979, Congress finally recognized the 
need for a counseling program tailored 
to the particular problems associated 
with service in Vietnam, and enacted a 
Vietnam veterans’ outreach program. 
These 91 storefront counseling centers 
have helped thousands of Vietnam 
veterans since their creation. The out- 
reach center in Akron, Ohio, estimates 
that it sees 65 veterans a month, two- 
thirds of whom are suffering from the 
so-called delayed stress syndrome. 

The outreach centers have not yet 
completed their work. Indeed, as more 
and more Vietnam veterans recognize 
that the nightmares and depression 
they have suffered stems from delayed 
stress reaction to service in Vietnam, it 
is likely that demand for the counsel- 
ing program available at the outreach 
centers will increase, rather than de- 
cline. 

Unfortunately, the Reagan adminis- 
tration has decided to save a trivial 
amount of the Federal budget by not 
extending the outreach program. I 
have cosponsored legislation in the 
House to extend the program for 3 
years, and I note with satisfaction that 
the Senate has refused to comply with 
the administration’s decision to end 
the program. I trust the House will do 
the same. 

Yet there is more that Congress can 
do for Vietnam veterans than just ex- 
tending the authorization of the out- 
reach center program. Vietnam veter- 
ans were subjected to particular haz- 
ards during their service in Southeast 
Asia. One of those hazards was the 
military’s use of the defoliant 2,4,5-T, 
known as agent orange. There is a 
growing body of evidence suggesting 
that agent orange exposure may be re- 
sponsible for birth defects, neurologi- 
cal disorders, cancer, and skin erup- 
tions. Yet the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion rarely, if ever, acknowledges that 
agent orange exposure is a legitimate 
reason for granting disability compen- 
sation. This shabby treatment flies in 
the face of the reports which are con- 
stantly in the news of Vietnam veter- 
ans suffering the agonies of cancer, in- 
capacitating headaches, and skin 
rashes, and the heartbreak of parent- 
ing deformed children. Accordingly, I 
have cosponsored legislation to create 
a presumptive disability category for 
veterans who were exposed to agent 
orange, and to waive the delimiting 
date for disability claims filed due to 
exposure to agent orange. 

Whether or not one agreed with the 
conflict in Vietnam—and I did not—it 
is abundantly clear that we have a 
debt to repay to our Vietnam veterans. 
Passage of House Joint Resolution 182 
is a small step in that direction, and I 
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am hopeful that Congress will do what 
is necessary to follow up on the prom- 
ise of a national day of recognition for 
those who served in Vietnam.e 


CONTRARY TO REAGAN ASSER- 
TIONS, HUMAN RIGHTS 
POLICY HAS AIDED UNITED 
STATES 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 

given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
to include extraneous matter.) 
è Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
reprinted an article from the New 
York Times by Jennifer Seymore Whi- 
taker, the associate editor of Foreign 
Affairs magazine. In this article, 
which was just recently called to my 
attention, Ms. Whitaker points out 
that, contrary to the view of the 
Reagan administration, the Carter 
human rights initiative made possible 
significant strategic gains for the 
United States. She cites the Zimbabwe 
settlement as a prime example, as well 
as the role of Nigeria in cooling Ango- 
lan support for attacks on pro-West- 
ern Zaire. 

In Latin America, she points out 
that there was a parallel transforma- 
tion which resulted from the demon- 
strated U.S. opposition to torture, as- 
sassination, arbitrary detention, and 
other evils associated with various re- 
pressive regimes and that this caused 
other Latin American states to sup- 
port U.S efforts to encourage the in- 
stallation of centrists in the juntas in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. She notes 
that building Latin American support 
for a mediated end of violence in El 
Salvador will require continued dem- 
onstrated U.S. opposition to right- 
wing repression as well as to leftist ter- 
rorism. 

Ms. Whitaker also notes that in Asia 
the serious human rights dilemmas of 
our military allies, South Korea and 
the Philippines, have yet to be square- 
ly faced. She states that if these con- 
tinue, the resulting instability may 
offer ripe opportunities for our adver- 
saries and that a strategy that ignores 
these prospective vulnerabilities must 
be called shortsighted. 

Ms. Whitaker concludes: “Any pro- 
jection of U.S. power that does not 
fully use our human rights arsenal 
will quickly find its weapons turned 
against us. No pragmatic policy can 
ignore this reality.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to see 
such a distinguished expert in foreign 
affairs, stating, far more eloquently 
than I, essentially the same point I 
have made in earlier statements to the 
House. Her article also serves to rein- 
force the points made in his address to 
the House today by the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs, 
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the gentlemen from Maryland (Mr. 
BARNES). 

I offer Ms. Whitaker’s complete arti- 
cle for inclusion in the Recorp imme- 
diately following these remarks: 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 3, 
1981) 


CONTRARY TO REAGAN ASSERTIONS, HUMAN 
RIGHTS Poticy Has AIDED U.S. 


(By Jennifer Seymour Whitaker) 


Human rights has taken a bum rap. 

The policy initiated by Jimmy Carter is 
now widely viewed as a novel way to beat up 
on friends while letting adversaries get away 
with bloody murder. Accordingly, the 
Reagan administration appears ready to dis- 
card this moralistic breast-beating in favor 
of a new though-minded pragmatism. 

Contrary to that view, however, the 
human rights initiative launched in 1977 ac- 
tually made possible significant strategic 
gains for the United States. The Zimbabwe 
settlement is a prime example. 

Early in the Carter administration, the 
forcible U.S. opposition to white-minority 
rule in Southern Africa laid the groundwork 
for a new relationship of close communica- 
tion and increased understanding with the 
African frontline states and the liberation 
movements. This increased trust eventually 
made possible the successful negotiations 
for Zimbabwe's independence. 

Because all participants in the conflict— 
not merely the parties inside Rhodesia— 
were thus brought into the settlement, the 
war ended. Thus, the Soviet Union, the 
guerrilla, fighters’ main military patron, 
was cut out of the action. 

In effect, the Soviet Union and its Cuban 
allies were deprived of the cause that had 
given them entry into the Zimbabwean situ- 
ation. Despite substantial Soviet expendi- 
tures on arms for their side in the struggle, 
a Virtually cost-free series of Western politi- 
cal maneuvers left Moscow with nothing to 
show for its efforts. 

Similarly, if the United States continues 
to press for an internationally sponsored 
transfer of power in Namibia, another obvi- 
ous area of opportunity will also be fore- 
closed to Soviet and Cuban adventurism. 

The transformation of Nigeria into an ex- 
termely helpful diplomatic ally should also 
be counted as a major payoff of the human 
rights policy in Africa, At issue in this in- 
stance is not Nigeria’s oil—though at 16 per- 
cent of U.S. imports this surely constitutes a 
real strategic interest. 

Rather, what must be counted as a solid 
plus for the Carter policy is Nigeria's active 
support for the Western plan on Rhodesia 
and Nigeria's cooperation with the Western 
powers during the 1977 conflict involving 
Angola and Zaire. Although Lagos refused 
entry to Secretary of State Henry A. Kissin- 
ger in 1976, one year later it was deeply in- 
volved in British and American-sponsored 
negotiations on Zimbabwe. 

And when that beleaguered ward of West- 
ern mining interests, “pro-Western” Zaire 
came under attack by insurgents pouring 
across the Angolan border—into Shaba 
province, Nigeria used its good offices to 
open communications between Zaire and 
Cuban-supported Angola. 

In Latin America, a parallel transforma- 
tion in the political climate resulted from 
the demonstrated U.S. preference for demo- 
cratic regimes and opposition to the worst 
evils associated with repression: torture, as- 
sassination, arbitrary detention. The dis- 
cernible shift in Latin America public atti- 
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tudes about Yankee intentions brought the 
backing of key governments for U.S. posi- 
tions. 

One example was the support that the 
United States got from the Andean Pact 
Foreign Ministers Council when Washing- 
ton was putting pressure on Ecuador and 
Bolivia to hold democratic elections. An- 
other was the Organization of American 
States’ endorsement in 1978 for U.S. media- 
tion in Nicaragua that was intended to in- 
stall a democratic government of the center. 

Again, on El Salvador, support by such 
“neutrals” as Venezuela, Costa Rica and Co- 
lombia, for Carter administration efforts to 
find a center that would hold was made pos- 
sible by the new political atmosphere. For 
the Reagan administration, building Latin 
American support for a mediated end to vio- 
lence in El Salvador will require demon- 
strated U.S. opposition to government re- 
pression as well as to leftist terrorism. 

As in Africa, such regional support is a 
sine qua non for enduring settlements, 
giving credibility to professed U.S. inten- 
tions to include parties from all across the 
political spectrum. And broadly based hemi- 
spheric backing for U.S. political initiatives 
creates the most effective pressure against 
Cuban military involvement. 

In Asia, the serious human rights dilem- 
mas of our military allies, South Korea and 
the Philippines, have yet to be squarely 
faced. If these continue unresolved, the re- 
sulting instability may offer ripe opportuni- 
ties for our adversaries. However tough- 
minded in intention, a strategy that ignores 
these prospective vulnerabilities must be 
called shortsighted. Any projection of U.S. 
power that does not fully use our human 
rights arsenal will quickly find its weapons 
turned against us. No pragmatic policy can 
ignore this reality.e 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEE) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. FRENZEL, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sunra) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. LEHMAN, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pepper, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FRENZEL in two instances. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. FINDLEY in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL in four instances. 

Mr. ROTH. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. 

Mr. WINN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sunra) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FRANK in two instances. 

Mr. MAVROULEsS. 

Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. Asi in two instances. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. 

Mr. WYDEN in two instances. 

Mr. Dixon in 15 instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

. DYSON. 

. Forp of Michigan. 
. SKELTON. 

. BARNES. 

. BEDELL. 

. CHAPPELL. 

. PEPPER. 

. HUBBARD. 

. STOKEs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 509. An act to amend section 201 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
delete the requirement that the support 
price of milk be adjusted semiannually. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 28 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, March 31, 1981, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


926. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, as amended, for 2 
years; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

927. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Military Personnel 
Policy), transmitting the annual report for 
calendar year 1980 on special pay for duty 
subject to hostile fire, pursuant to 37 U.S.C. 
310; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

928. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting notice of the proposed 
disposal of certain chemical agent identifi- 
cation sets at Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
Colo., pursuant to section 409(b)(4) of 
Public Law 91-121; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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929. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting notice of the recent dis- 
covery and disposal of a suspected lethal 
chemical nerve agent munition at Dugway 
Proving Ground, Utah, pursuant to section 
409(b)(4) of Public Law 91-121 and section 
506(d) of Public Law 91-441; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

930. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting notice of the proposed 
transfer of the obsolete destroyer Ex- Kidd 
(ex-DD-661) to the State of Louisiana, Lou- 
isiana Naval War Memorial Commission, 
Baton Rouge, La., pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
7308; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

931. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Logistics), 
transmitting notice of the proposed conver- 
sion to contractor performance of the base 
operations support functions at the Naval 
Air Facility, Midway Island, pursuant to sec- 
tion 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

932. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Research, Devel- 
opment and Logistics), transmitting notice 
of the proposed conversion to contractor 
performance of the commissary shelf-stock- 
ing and custodial services function at Fair- 
child Air Force Base, Wash., pursuant to 
section 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

933. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-12 “To provide, on a temporary 
basis, a procedure to exempt classes or 
groups of employees from the residency re- 
quirement set forth in the District of Co- 
lumbia Government Comprehensive Merit 
Personnel Act of 1978,” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

934. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C, Act 4-13, “To authorize the Council of 
the District of Columbia to adopt an official 
seal,” pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

935. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-14, “To order the closing of a 
portion of a public alley abutting lot 78 (for- 
merly lots 59, 60, 65, and 812) in square 218 
bounded by 14th Street NW., K Street NW., 
15th Street NW., and I Street NW., and to 
accept the dedication of land in square 218 
for alley purposes (S. O. 80-156) (ward 2),” 
pursuant to section 602(c) of Public Law 93- 
198; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

936. A letter from the chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-15, “To order the closing of a 
public alley abutting lots 16, 49, and 54 in 
square 163, bounded by 18th Street NW., L 
Street NW., Connecticut Avenue NW., and 
K Street NW. (S. O. 80-220) (ward 2),“ pur- 
suant to section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

937. A letter from the chairman, Federal 
Council on the Aging, transmitting a report 
on programs conducted under the Older 
Americans Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

938. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the Toxic Substances Control Act 
for 2 years; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

939. A letter from the President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Communications Satel- 
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lite Corporation, transmitting the 17th 
annual report of the Corporation, pursuant 
to section 404(b) of the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962, as amended; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

940. A letter from the Vice President for 
Government Affairs, National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, transmitting the finan- 
cial report of the Corporation for the 
month of January 1981, pursuant to section 
308(a)(1) of the Rail Passenger Service Act 
of 1970, as amended; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

941. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of the proposed issuance of a 
license for the export of certain defense ar- 
ticles sold commercially to Greece (Trans- 
mittal No. MC-4-81), pursuant to section 
36(c) of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

942. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of the proposed issuance of a 
license for the export of certain defense ar- 
ticles sold commercially to Saudi Arabia 
(Transmittal No. MC-8-81), pursuant to sec- 
tion 36(c) of the Arms Export Control Act; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

943. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of the proposed issuance of a 
license for the export of certain defense ar- 
ticles sold commercially to Korea (Trans- 
mittal No. MC-9-81), pursuant to section 
36(c) of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

944. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of the proposed issuance of a 
license for the export of certain defense ar- 
ticles sold commercially to Israel (Transmit- 
tal No. MC-10-81), pursuant to section 36(c) 
of the Arms Export Control Act; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

945. A letter from the Acting Director, In- 
ternational Communication Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 for international communication 
and educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

946. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
report on the Department’s activities under 
the Freedom of Information Act during cal- 
endar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(d); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

947. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States, transmitting a report on the 
Commission's activities under the Freedom 
of Information Act during calendar year 
1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

948. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the Commission's activi- 
ties under the Freedom of Information Act 
during calendar year 1980, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

949. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Health, Department of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting notice of 
a proposed new records system, pursuant to 
5 U.S.C. 552a(o); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

950. A letter from the Acting Chair, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
transmitting notice of a proposed new 
records system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
§52a(o); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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951. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a 
report on the Commission’s activities under 
the Government in Sunshine Act during cal- 
endar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552b(j); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

952. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
list of reports issued or released by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office during February 
1981, pursuant to section 234 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

953. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a statement sup- 
porting a previously-submitted draft of pro- 
posed legislation to rectify certain discrep- 
ancies between the proposed constitution 
for the Virgin Islands drafted by a Virgin Is- 
lands Constitutional Convention and Feder- 
al law; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

954. A letter from the Acting Commission- 
er of Patents and Trademarks, Department 
of Commerce, transmitting the annual 
report of his office for fiscal year 1980, pur- 
suant to 35 U.S.C. 14; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

955. A letter from the Acting Commission- 
er, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority contained in section 212(d)(3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was exer- 
cised in behalf of certain aliens, pursuant to 
section 212(d\6) of the act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

956. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act of 1972 to extend 
the authorization of appropriations; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 

957. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend and extend title I of the Marine 
Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

958. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a 
report on the building project survey for 
Bakersfield, Calif., requested by a resolution 
of the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

959. A letter from the Acting Adminstra- 
tor, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize appropriations for environmen- 
tal research, development, and demonstra- 
tions for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

960. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed reprograming of $60 million of funds 
appropriated to NASA for fiscal year 1981 
to the Space Shuttle program, pursuant to 
section 4 of Public Law 96-316; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. 

961. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend authority to 
provide contract hospital care and medical 
services in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

962. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
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to amend the Trade Act of 1974 to provide 
for changes in adjustment assistance for 
workers and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

963. A letter from the Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the Department of Labor and se- 
lected CETA programs vulnerability to 
fraud and abuse (AFMD-81-46, March 27, 
1981); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations and Education and 
Labor. 

964. A letter from the Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States, transmitting a 
report on Federal policies and practices of 
Outer Continental Shelf lease sales (EMD- 
81-59, March 26, 1981); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Government Operations, and In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

965. A letter from the Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States, transmitting a 
report on problems created by delay of en- 
actment of funding legislation (PAD-81-31, 
March 3, 1981); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations, Rules, and Ap- 
propriation. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BLANCHARD (for himself and 
Mr. MCKINNEY): 

H.R. 2903. A bill to extend by 1 year the 
expiration date of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

H.R. 2904. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide that an em- 
ployer who includes in an employee health 
benefits plan a health maintenance organi- 
zation which meets the requirements of 
State law shall not be required to include in 
such plan a federally qualified health main- 
tenance organization; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 2905. A bill to amend section 8118 of 
title 5, United States Code, to provide for 
physical examinations with respect to 
claims for compensation for work injuries, 
and to provide that continuation to pay 
under such section shall not begin until the 
fourth day of disability; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: 

H.R. 2906. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the valua- 
tion, for estate tax purposes, of farm and 
other real property when such property is 
rented by a member of a decedent's family, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRANK: 

H.R. 2907. A bill to authorize grants under 
the Safe Drinking Water Act to public 
water systems to clean and update water- 
lines for purposes of meeting requirements 
under such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 2908. A bill to amend the copyright 
law to secure the rights of authors of picto- 
rial, graphic, or sculptural works to prevent 
the distortion, mutilation, or other alter- 
ation of such works, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2909. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance to small business concerns in ac- 
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quiring procurement information and con- 
tracts from the United States; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Small Business. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 2910. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970 to permit the Attorney General 
to use certain proceeds from forfeited prop- 
erty for the purchase of evidence and other 
information; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOTT: 

H.R. 2911. A bill to amend the Contract 
Work Hours and Safety Standards Act and 
the Walsh-Healey Act to permit employees, 
to whom such acts apply, to work any com- 
bination of hours in a 40-hour workweek; 
jointly, to the Committees on Education 
and Labor and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON): 

H.R. 2912. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for the acquisition of strategic and 
critical materials for the national defense 
stockpile and to authorize the disposal of 
certain materials currently held in the 
stockpile; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. SAWYER: 

H.R. 2913. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
number of taxable years to which a net op- 
erating loss may be carried back; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.R. 2914. A bill to provide temporary au- 
thorities to the Secretary of Commerce to 
facilitate emergency actions to mitigate the 
impacts of the current drought and promote 
water conservation; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 


By Mr. WHITTEN: 
H.R. 2915. A bill to amend section 3 of the 


Clayton Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

30. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Nevada, 
relative to ratification of the California- 
Nevada Interstate Compact; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 2916. A bill for the relief of Los 
Alamos Developers, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2917. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Concepcion Jugal Narrido and Conchita 
Jugal Narrido; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 459: Mr. Simon and Mr. WIRTH. 

H.R. 567: Mr. MORRISON. 

H.R. 568: Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. JEFFRIES, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. GOODLING, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, 
and Mr. BuRGENER. 

H.R. 1309: Mr. PICKLE, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, and Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

H.R. 1362: Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. CROCKETT, 
Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. Lee, Mr. McHucu, Ms. Oakar, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. STANGELAND, and 
Mr. UDALL. 

H.R. 1504: Mr. Fis, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. Evans of 
Georgia, Mr. HENDON, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. Hype, Mr. Roer, Mr. Winn, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, and Mr. JOHNSTON. 

H.R. 1666: Mr. Daun and Mr. GARCIA. 

H.R. 1863: Mr. EcKART. 

H.R. 1864: Mr. MATSUI. 

H.R. 2007: Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 2068: Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. Martin of 
North Carolina, Mr. STENHOLM, Mrs. Bov- 
QUARD, and Mr. SIMON. 

H.R. 2225: Mr. MOTTL. 

H.R. 2312: Mr. BADHAM, Mr. BURGENER, 
Mr. COELHO, and Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 2393: Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. PORTER, Mrs. 
ScHNEIDER, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 2473: Mr. Matsur and Mrs. HECKLER. 

H.J. Res. 202: Mr. Akaka, Mr. ALBOSTA, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. BADHAM, 
Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. Bracci, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. Breaux, Mr. 
BURGENER, Mr. JOHN L. Burton, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mrs. Byron, Mr. Carney, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. 
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CLINGER, Mr. Coats, Mr. COLLINS of Texas, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. ERTEL, Mr. FLIPPO, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Foiey, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
Guyer, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. Hype, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. LAFALcE, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. LUN- 
DINE, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. McDape, Mr. MAD- 
IGAN, Ms. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. Matrox, 
Mr. Mavrou.es, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. MurPHY, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. Nichols, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. PasHAYAN, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. REGULA, Mr. Reuss, Mr. Rr- 
NALDO, Mr. RITTER, Mr. Rose, Mr. Rots, Mr. 
RovussELOT, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. SHAMANSKY, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. SYNAR, 
Mr. Tauzrn, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. WEBER of Ohio, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. Witson, Mr. Winn, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. Won Pat, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. WyYDEN, 
Mr. Yates, Mr., YaTRON, and Mr. Younc of 
Alaska. 

H. Con. Res. 71: Mr. WaxMAN and Mr. 
BINGHAM. 


H. Con. Res. 87: Mr. Brown of California. 

H. Con. Res. 98: Mr. EDGAR, Mr. Garcia, 
Mr. Gespenson, Mr. KILDEE, and Mr. SHA- 
MANSKY. 

H. Res. 65: Mr. Contre, Mr. Fary, Mr. 


Gray, Mr. Green, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. McHueu, and Mr. MINETA. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


43. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Hawaii Federation of Chapters, National As- 
sociation of Retired Federal Employees, 
Pearl City, Hawaii, relative to permitting 
the use of higher sulfur-content oil at the 
Kahe Power Plant; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

44. Also, petition of the City Council, New 
York, N.Y., relative to home health pro- 
grams; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Ways and 
Means. 
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SENATE— Monday, March 30, 1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:45 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 

C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Let us pray: 

Hear O Israel: The Lord our God is 
one Lord; and you shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your might.— 
Deuteronomy 6: 4-5 (R.S.V.). 

God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we 
know instinctively that this command- 
ment is the very foundation of life and 
order. Our hearts witness to its truth. 

We so easily invert our priorities, mak- 
ing position and power and popularity 
more important than Thee. Forgive us 
the idolatry which puts things above 
God—which worships the idols of secu- 
larism and humanism. 

Help us to see that true humanness 
is found in the love of God—that Thy 
command is basic to order and justice 
and peace. 

Lord God, help us to love Thee and 
serve Thee with all our hearts, and with 
all our souls, and with all our might; 
we pray in Thy name and for Thy sake. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SCHEDULE RESPECT- 
ING BUDGET RESOLUTION OF 
RECONCILIATION AND INSTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Friday 
I expressed the hope that we would be 
able to finish consideration of the pend- 
ing resolution and the amendments 
thereto some time the first part of this 
week. 

I do not have any idea how many 
amendments remain, and I hope that in 
the course of the day Senators on this 
side who have amendments will make 
it known to the leadership so that we 


can assemble a list of prospective 
amendments. Then I will be able to con- 
fer with my counterpart, the distin- 
guished minority leader, so we can get 
some estimate of how long this measure 
will be before the Senate. 

I inquire of the Chair how much time 
has been used of the 50 hours. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMEN- 
101) has used 281 minutes out of 1,500. 
The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLuincs) has used 270 out of his 1,500. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


In any event, it appears there is a great 
superabundance of time remaining on 
both sides. 

I would not anticipate that the Senate 
would use anywhere near the remaining 
time, but we need to identify the amend- 
ments that remain in order to permit the 
leadership to decide how late we will stay 
in session tonight, to explore the possi- 
bility of a firm or even a tacit under- 
standing on when we might finish this 
measure, and, of course, to provide for 
the scheduling of other business that 
may come before the Senate. 

So I urge Members on this side to let 
the leadership know if they have amend- 
ments, how long they expect to take on 
those amendments, whether they expect 
to ask for rollcall votes, and to do so be- 
fore the hour of noon today. 

The cloakroom will receive those mes- 
sages. That will put me in a position 
then to confer with the distinguished 
minority leader on the schedule for the 
remainder of this day and the days re- 
maining as necessary to complete con- 
sideration of this resolution. 

Mr. President, might I inquire of the 
distinguished minority leader at this 
point if he has any insight into the num- 
ber of amendments remaining on his side 
or the prospects of looking toward the 
completion of action on this resolution? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
listening to the Presiding Officer respond 
to the inquiry as to how many minutes 
have been used, it occurs to me that less 
than 600 minutes have been used out of 
a total of something like 3,000, which 
would indicate that to run the 50 hours 
out at the rate the Senate is going would 
require a total of 10 days of Senate 
sessions. 

I think, Mr. President, that the Senate 
ought to complete action on this legis- 
lation tomorrow or Wednesday. I would 
hope to see it complete action tomorrow 
and I think no later than Wednesday. If 
Wednesday is required that would be a 
total of 5 days, which would indicate 
the Senate would have taken only half 
or less than half of the total time 
allotted. 

So I will be talking with my colleagues 
on this side of the aisle to try to ascertain 


how many amendments will remain to 
be called up and I will be discussing this 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
hopefully, before the day is out. 

But I should think that Tuesday or 
Wednesday ought to see us complete 
action on this measure. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. 

I agree that Tuesday or Wednesday 
are good target dates. We will confer, I 
am sure, during the course of the day 
today. 

Mr. President, I have no other need 
for my remaining time under the stand- 
ing order, if any time does remain. I am 
happy to yield the remaining time, if 
any, to the distinguished minority leader 
or yield it back, as he prefers. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). The minority leader is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the majority leader. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SQUARE 
DANCE AS THE NATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a Senate joint 
resolution to signify the ebullient spirit 
of our society. I am calling for the desig- 
nation of the square dance to be the 
national folk dance of the United States 
of America. 

Our early settlers worked hard. When 
the week’s work was done, they social- 
ized. When they socialized, they danced. 
The Puritans danced, and so did the Cav- 
aliers. These colonial caperers were no 
respecters of persons—high and low took 
their places in the “longways” and took 
their turns to swing and dip. George 
Washington, in the parlors of the 13 colo- 
nies, and Daniel Boone in the backwoods 
huts, understood the square dance, so- 
called from the adoption of the “squares” 
popularly danced in France. The square 
dance evolved in the ballrooms, log cab- 
ins, and wagon trains, and with the ex- 
pansion of our Nation, spread from the 
mountains of the East to the prairies and 
the deserts of the West. 

Built on a pyramid of folk dances, jigs, 
minuets, and contras, the square dance 
spread—ever changing, ever elaborating. 
Callers began to direct the dancers, their 
calls becoming familiar tunes—“swing 
your partner—right and left all around, 
sashay and promenade”—a strange mix- 
ture of French and English, and now 
Americana. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Every community has its own way of 
square dancing, and every fiddler his own 
way of playing the tunes. There is noth- 
ing like the square dance elsewhere in 
the world. Yet, the American square 
dance is popular today on the European 
continent, in Asia, in the Orient, Latin 
America, in every portion of the civilized 
world. Therefore, I feel this jolly envoy 
from our great Republic should be hon- 
ored by my bill to designate the square 
dance to be the national folk dance 
of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SJ. Res. 59 

Whereas square dancing has been a popular 
tradition in America since early colonial 
days; 

Whereas square dancing has attained a 
revered status as part of the folklore of this 
country; 

Whereas square dancing is a joyful expres- 
sion of the vibrant spirit of the people of the 
United States; 

Whereas the American people value the 
display of etiquette among men and women 
which is a major element of square dancing; 

Whereas square dancing is a traditional 
form of family recreation which symbolizes 
a basic strength of this country, namely, the 
unity of the family; 

Whereas square dancing epitomizes de- 
mocracy because it dissolves arbitrary social 
distinctions; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the square dance 
be added to the array of symbols of our na- 
be character and pride: Now, therefore, 

e 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the square 
dance is designated the national folk dancs 
of the United States of America. 


FIRST ANNUAL SENATOR ROBERT 
C. BYRD SCHOLARSHIP TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Saturday, March 28, I was hon- 
ored at the First Annual Senator ROBERT 
C. Byrp Scholarship Testimonial Din- 
ner, given in Charleston, W. Va., by the 
March of Dimes Birth Defects Founda- 
tion, and the Greater West Virginia 
Chapter of the March of Dimes. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was created to fight epidemic 
Polio, and is the only voluntary organi- 
zation in history to eradicate the disease 
it was organized to combat. Now, the 
March of Dimes has turned its attention 
to the No. 1 child health problem in our 
Nation—birth defects. 

The vital contribution that the March 
of Dimes is making in providing health 
education, genetic counseling, and coun- 
seling in maternal and infant care should 
not go unnoticed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks on the occasion of the 
dinner be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
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ordered to be printed in the Recorp are 
as follows: 


MARCH or Dimes BIRTH DEFECTS FOUNDATION 
MAN OF THE YEAR AWARD BANQUET 


(By U.S. Senator ROBERT C. BYRD) 

I thank Senator Randolph for that gra- 
cious introduction. 

And I thank the greater West Virginia 
chapter of the March of Dimes birth defects 
foundation for honoring me with its “Man 
of the Year award.” 

You have chosen tonight to pay tribute to 
me. But perhaps it would be more appro- 
priate this evening for me to pay tribute to 
you. Together with countless other Ameri- 
cans, your care and concern have already 
guaranteed a better life for millions. Not 
only through the March of Dimes, but 
through your churches and synagogues, your 
professions and careers, your civic clubs, 
and dozens of other associations, you con- 
tribute daily to a struggle to make our coun- 
try a healthier and more decent and civil 
place in which to live. 

Some centuries ago, John Donne wrote, 
“No Man Is an Island, Entire of Itself.” 
Suffering is universal; disease is a common 
enemy; crime, brutality; want, and tyranny 
are threats to us all. Yet, too many people 
seem lost in the “tunnel vision” of their 
own problems. And too many others seem 
caught up in a whirl of diversion. They ap- 
parently fail to understand that they may 
have a role to play in resolving the dilem- 
mas that confront mankind everywhere. 

But throughout history, it has been true 
that progress and the improvement of man’s 
lot have usually rested on the shoulders of 
a few. Wherever justice has adavnced, wher- 
ever compassion has triumphed, and enlight- 
enment has spread, one most likely finds 
that there was some one with more mature 
vision than most of his neighbors. 

Through the March of Dimes, m the mem- 
ory of most of us here tonight, Americans 
banded together to deliver the ultimate de- 
feat to the scourge of pollo. Decades ago, 
with the coming of every summer, fathers 
and mothers suffered the recurring fear that 
polio might that season visit their homes. 
Every community shared the heartbreak of 
seeing the year-by-year increase of the num- 
ber of little crippled limbs. And the majority 
of us can probably remember the unmis- 
takable sounds of small braces scraping 
against concrete floors and sidewalks as the 
victims of infantile paralysis tried to fight 
their way back into the stream of normal 
human life. 

But people like you would not surrender. 
You kept giving and giving. And finally your 
dedication and patience earned their divi- 
dends. The Salk and Sabine vaccines were 
your rewards. 

However, when you won the war against 
polio, you did not lay down your weapons. 
You kept your alliances intact. You went 
after birth defects, congenital disease, and 
the innumerable hidden flaws that deny rich, 
full lives to millions. I salute you as you 
stand tonight at your new posts of duty. 


There are lessons in that noble persistence. 
Innumerable anti-prophets claim that West- 
ern civilization is at the end of its tether; 
that America’s greatness is gone and in the 
past; that the problems facing us in our 
country and around the world are insur- 
mountable—too overwhelming to solve. 


It is not the American tradition to fold 
up in the face of a challenge. Whether our 
frontiers are medicine, education, business, 
politics, economics, government, or the home, 
Americans—in body and spirit—are pioneers. 
And I am confident that, in the spirit that 
defeated polio, we can halt the ravages of 
inflation, answer our energy crisis, and con- 
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tinue redeeming the ageless promises of the 
American dream. 

But there is another lesson in the example 
of the March of Dimes. One unique value of 
our civilization is our belief in the eternal 
worth of the individual. Too often, we take 
that principle for granted. We forget that 
millions live in the grip of political and 
economic systems that every day deny that 
truth. The governments of some foreign 
countries exist, not to promote the well- 
being of their citizens, but, rather, to insure 
the survival of those who govern. In such 
countries, the government does not belong 
to the citizen; the citizen belongs to the 
government. And in the long and ruthless 
histories of those governments, they have 
snuffed out the lives of thousands with the 
nonchalance with which you and I might 
swat so many files. 

But under the American system, the peo- 
ple are served. Because each individual has 
his or her own worth, you were not content 
to let some battle alone against polio. You, 
too, joined in the battle against polio. And 
you were not content with winning that 
battle. You are waging the battle against 
birth defects. 

In America, we are not subjects; we are 
citizens. As citizens, we have responsibilities 
in our generation—just as our forefathers 
had in their generations. Civilization is or- 
ganic. The seeds we plant today will flower 
tomorrow, and our sons and daughters will 
enjoy the fruits of our labors the day after 
that. Our greatest satisfaction may be in 
knowing that we planted well. 

So, I commend you for the seeds you are 
planting through the March of Dimes Birth 
Defects Foundation, I again thank you for 
the honor you have bestowed on me tonight. 
And for those whom you have helped and 
will help in the future, I thank you for prov- 
ing that none of us is an island—that we 
need not stand alone against the evils that 
can beset us all, Thank you for lighting can- 
dles and not just cursing the darkness. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield such time of my remaining time 
as he may require to Mr. ProxMIRe. 


“THE TESTAMENT” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
ratification of the Genocide Treaty is as 
timely an issue now as it has been since 
it was first submitted for ratification by 
President Truman in 1949. 

As an example of this continuing in- 
terest, I offer the recent publication of 
the new novel by Elie Wiesel, “The Tes- 
tament.” Mr. Wiesel’s family was a vic- 
tim of the holocaust. He has a tragic 
personal knowledge of the crime of geno- 
cide. He is already the author of many 
accounts of the crimes of World War II, 
including “Night” and “The Gates of the 
Forest.” 

“The Testament” is the story of a 
Russian Jew named Kossover. Kossover 
is a dedicated Marxist, however, his re- 
ligion and his profession (he is a poet) 
cause him to be imprisoned by Stalin’s 
Communist regime. Kossover’s plight, 
while not genocide, is typical of the 
victims of genocide: His religion is the 
cause of his persecution. The plot of 
Wiesel’s novel involves the journal that 
Kossover keeps while he is imprisoned, 
and how Kossover persuades his guard 
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to get the journal to Kossover's son after 
Kossover's death. 

The reviewer for the Washington Star, 
Julian Hartt, found Wiesel’s book full 
of the powerful message of horror and 
hope. The horror that man is capable 
of the crime of genocide is complemented 
by at least one message of hope. At least 
the survivors of these crimes can leave 
their testaments to all of us, as Kossover 
does for his son and, of course, as Wiesel 
does with all his writings. 

There is also a special message for 
the Senate in “The Testament,” and in 
all Wiesel’s writings dealing with the 
crime of genocide. We have the oppor- 
tunity to take one step in the direction 
of worldwide justice. We can note our 
profound opposition to the crime of 
genocide, and demonstrate our hope that 
there will be no new incidents of it to 
write about. We should take that step 
and ratify the Genocide Treaty. Clearly, 
making genocide an international crime 
is an issue that cannot and will not be 
forgotten. 

Mr. President, I thank the minority 
leader and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, might I in- 
quire of the minority leader if he has need 
for the remainder of his time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I do not have any further need for my 
time. I yield it back. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there now be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business not to extend beyond the hour 
of 10 a.m. this morning, in which Sena- 
tors may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EASTER RECESS SCHEDULE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, while there 
is a moment to discuss such matters. I 
would like to invite the attention of the 
minority leader to the schedule for the 
recess at Eastertime. As he knows—he 
and I have had conversations on that 
subject—it appears that the House of 
Representatives will not be in session 
during the week of the 20th of April. 


It had been announced previously that 
the Senate would reconvene on the 21st 
of April. But, in view of the fact that the 
House will not be in session, I have taken 
the liberty of discussing with the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and with 
the minority leader the possibility of ex- 
tending the recess of the Senate over un- 
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til the opening of business on the 27th 
of April. 

I anticipate we will have the budget 
resolution out of the way and the stand- 
ing and jurisdictional committees of the 
Senate could find a good use for that 
week unencumbered by the Senate ses- 
sions—no order has been entered yet; no 
resolution has been drafted nor sub- 
mitted to that effect. 

But I take this opportunity to apprise 
my friend the minority leader of those 
negotiations—he is already aware of 
them; he and I have had extensive con- 
versations, as well—and to let every 
Member know that this is a possibility, 
I will have a letter to Members on this 
side in this respect. If the Easter recess 
is extended to April 27, that should be in 
no way interpreted as meaning that dur- 
ing the week of April 20 committees 
should not continue with their work. 
Rather, committees should continue con- 
sideration of measures before them and 
make every effort to report bills to the 
floor of the Senate so that we can meet 
our deadline for the introduction of au- 
thorizing legislation by the 15th of May, 
so that the Senate will be in a position 
to deal in an orderly way with the budget 
resolution and other matters that must 
come before the Senate this spring. 

It would be my hope that the Senate 
could extend the Easter recess to in- 
clude the week of April 20, to resume on 
April 27, but with the clear understand- 
ing that this does not apply to the com- 
mittee work, and that Senators will be 
expected to be here to participate in 
committee activities as may be neces- 
sary during that week in order to pre- 
serve the schedule of the Senate. 

I yield to my colleague the minority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in the hope 
that committees would utilize the time 
referred to with meetings and possibly 
preparing legislation for the calendar. 

In the light of the fact that the House 
will not be meeting during the week of 
April 20, I think it would be appropriate 
for the Senate, likewise, not to meet, 
but with the admonition to Senators on 
both sides of the aisle that the addi- 
tional time out of session, as far as the 
floor work is concerned, could be well 
utilized in the uninterrupted meetings 
of committees and subcommittees. 

So I will carry that message to my 
colleagues as we discuss the Easter legis- 
lative holiday privately and collectively. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. 

Mr. President, with this colloquy in 
mind, and with notice to all Senators 
on this side of the aisle and to Senators 
on the other side by the statement of 
the minority leader, I will proceed, as 
part of the joint leadershiv, to try to 
make this firm with the other body as 
soon as possible. 

It will be my full expectation that the 
Senate would not be in session during 
the week of the 20th of April, but that 
committees would meet and function at 
that time. 
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BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 10 o'clock 
having arrived, the Senate will resume 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 9, which the clerk will state by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 
AMENDMENT NO. 22 


(Purpose: To restore funds for social secu- 
rity minimum benefits) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the pending amendment, 
amendment No. 22, offered by the sen- 
ior Senator from Michigan. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
for himself, Mr. CHILES, Mr, Lone, Mr. BENT- 
SEN, Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. WritraMs, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
and Mr. LEVINE, proposes an amendment 
numbered 22. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with ‘$52,144,000,- 
000” in line 17. strike out through “$47,- 
694,000,000” in line 20 and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: ‘'$53,625,000,000 and 
outlays by $36,945,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
to reduce budget authority by $60,128,000,- 
000 and outlays by $47,694,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983.“ 

On page 7, beginning with “$9,354,000,- 
000" in line 16, strike out through “$10,- 
870,000,000" in line 18 and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: “$8,554,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by 84.494, 000,000 and outlays by 
829.970.000.000.“ 

On page 8, beginning with 84.776.000. 
000“ in line 25, strike out through 86.388. 
000,000” on page 9, in line 3 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “$5,576,000,000 
in budget authority and $5,490,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982; $7,260,000,000 
in budget authority and $7,288,000,000". 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time for 
debate on this amendment is limited 
to 1 hour. 

The Senator 
recognized. 


Mr. RIEGLE, I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 


As I understand it, we are now begin- 
ning 1 hour of debate on the amend- 
ment at the desk, the amendment which 
would preserve the minimum benefit un- 
der social security, and the time is to 
be evenly divided. 


I want to say to my colleagues who 
are listening, who have a strong in- 
terest in this, that I would like to make 
time available to them during the half 
hour which I control. I ask that they 
come to the floor. 

Mr. President, I will now take about 
4 or 5 minutes to summarize the amend- 
ment, and then I will want to reserve 
the remainder of my time. 


from Michigan is 
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This amendment proposes to save 
the minimum benefit that is now paid 
under social security. The Reagan ad- 
ministration and the Budget Commit- 
tee have proposed that the minimum 
benefit be eliminated. 

It is important to understand that 
that proposal would not only eliminate 
the minimum benefit for new people 
coming on social security. It would have 
an immediate effect on those who pres- 
ently receive the minimum benefit. They 
would lose their benefits. 

Mr. President, there are 3 million 
people who now receive the minimum 
benefit under social security. That bene- 
fit is frozen at $122 a month. It is not 
indexed by inflation. 

In looking at those 3 million people, 
we have found that half of them have 
incomes below $3,100 a year. I want to 
stress that to my colleagues. They are 
people in very modest circumstances, in 
many cases just managing to scrape by 
financially. 

We learned late on Friday the age 
profile of people who receive this mini- 
mum benefit and who are now threat- 
ened with having their benefits reduced 
under the system. We found that 13,- 
678 of these recipients who will lose this 
benefit are aged 95 and older. 

In the age group from 90 to 94, there 
are over 66,000 persons who presently re- 
ceive this minimum benefit who would 
lose that benefit. 

In the age group from 85 to 89, there 
are 167,552. 

In the age group from 80 to 84, there 
are 284,534. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a table 
showing the other age distributions. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Age distribution of aged minimum benefit 

beneficiaries 
Number oj 
beneficiaries 


95 and over 


Source: Department of Health and Human 
Services. 


Mr. RIEGLE, The significant fact is 
that what the Reagan administration has 
done is to target a group of people on 
social security who are among the oldest 
citizens in our country. Many are in poor 
health, many unable to even think about 
the task of organizing to come down here 
and press a case in their behalf to try to 
maintain this benefit. 

This flies right in the face of a solemn 
campaign promise made by the Reagan 
administration: No dismantling of social 
security. Here are 3 million people who 
face that prospect right now. Many of 
these elderly people will only have the 
welfare program for aid. 

I do not know how somebody who is 
97 years old and in a nursing home is 
going to get to the welfare office to save 
these few dollars for the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. I think it is an outrageous 
proposition. If the public understands 
what is being done—that this is a vio- 
lation of the pledge that the Reagan ad- 
ministration itself made—I think we 
could turn this around. 

The dollar amounts are $800 million 
for fiscal year 1982 and $900 million for 
fiscal year 1983. The way we propose to 
maintain this benefit is by requiring and 
mandating savings in other parts of the 
Federal Government. We have enumer- 
ated a number of areas where we think 
those savings could be made: Consult- 
ant fees, extravagant Government travel 
costs, films, things that we know are of 
low priority. 

We further would mandate, with this 
amendment, that those savings come out 
of civilian departments—not out of the 
Defense Department. 

So we are mandating an effort to find 
savings of $800 million in fiscal year 1982 
and $900 million in fiscal year 1983, to 
maintain this minimum social security 
benefit. 

Mr. President, if the administration 
succeeds in slicing this part of the social 
security system and dropping these 3 
million people overboard, as they are 
proposing to do here, no one on social 
security will feel safe in the future. If 
they establish this precedent today, de- 
spite their pledge to the contrary, then 
who knows who is next? 

We know this: There will be other ef- 
forts made—if we start down this road— 
to cut parts of the Social Security System 
to make budget savings. It is only a mat- 
ter of time before they come after others. 
It is sad that the first group they decide 
to target is the group that is least able 
to fight back. When I think of the older 
people in this country, in their eighties 
or nineties, some even older than one 
hundred, who are to lose this small but 
vital benefit in the name of economy, I 
think it is an absolute outrage. 

This administration went up and down 
the country, saying no, they were not 
going to hurt anybody on social security. 
That is just not true. Unless this amend- 
ment carries, there will be one more 
broken promise that we can add to the 
broken promise to the veterans, the 
broken promise to the schoolchildren, 
and everybody else that we have seen 
affected by this administration’s broken 
promises. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, may 
I inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan—and I say this in all 
honesty—I do not understand the set- 
offs that he is talking about. I under- 
stand the unearned social security mini- 
mum benefit that he would restore as 
an assumption, but I do not see anything 
that indicates he can, somewhere else, 
save the $800 million in the amendment. 

Mr, RIEGLE. Let me state the way 
we see as the best way to accomplish that. 
As the Senator knows, there is a lot of 
waste in Government. Waste is some- 
thing he has spoken about, I have spoken 
about, and the President has spoken 
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about. We want to get at it and get rid 
of it. So the amendment would issue 
an instruction to the Governmental 
Affairs Committee to identify, across 
the civilian agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, savings that could be made in 
an amount equal to these benefits, 
which would be $800 million in 1982 and 
$900 million in 1983. 

We can specifically target for their 
attention Government travel, Govern- 
ment consultants, films, public relations 
activities—things that we know are 
excessive. We think that amount of 
money can be saved and we think it is 
better to save it in this form than to 
save it in terms of eliminating these 
minimum benefits. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I shall 
reserve any comment on whether or not 
the amendment as proposed actually has 
any chance of causing any savings to off- 
set the $800 million. Let me speak for 
just a minute about the instructions to 
the Committee on Finance, and I hope 
everyone understands that when we 
talk about instructions to a committee, 
we are talking about an aggregate fig- 
ure. Certainly, the Committee on Finance 
does not have to change the unearned so- 
cial security minimum benefit to com- 
ply with the instruction. I do not argue 
with the distinguished Senator when he 
says that he wants to get rid of the 
assumption that it might be changed. I 
merely want to say that there has been 
a lot of talk in this body about the en- 
titlement programs. 

Most of the entitlement programs 
come from the Committee on Finance. I 
am not going to make an argument to- 
day—at least not now—on the mini- 
mum benefits. I think that, clearly, the 
President's package justifies the elimi- 
nation of that. 

Let me point out that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance has endorsed full sav- 
ings in programs within its jurisdiction 
as recommended by the President. Let me 
repeat that. The Committee on Finance 
has met; they have indicated to the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee, and I think we 
can, in turn, indicate to the Senate at 
large, that they fully intend to cause 
savings by changing laws within their 
jurisdiction equal to the amount re- 
quested by the President. That is the is- 
sue here. The issue is not particularly the 
minimum social security benefit. The is- 
sue is that the Finance Committee has 
said they can find savings equal to those 
requested by the President. 

This is a rare opportunity for the Sen- 
ate. We have a committee with that kind 
of jurisdiction saying, OK, we shall be 
instructed; tell us, Senate, to go ahead 
and find the amount of savings that the 
President asked for.” They have voted 
and said, “We will do it.“ Then why in 
the world would we come down here and 
adopt an amendment that the Senator 
from Michigan proposes saying, “You do 
not have to do that much, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee; we are just going to 
let you do less.” 

They have jurisdiction, and I hope not 
to be trite, with billions of dollars of 
outlay impact—not hundreds of millions, 
billions. They have met and said, “OK, 
we will at least save that much, the 
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amount requested by the Senate Budget 
Committee in its instruction here, on 
the floor.” 

So, everyone should know that if you 
take this amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, if you 
buy the argument that the minimum so- 
cial security benefit should not be 
changed and then you take this $800 mil- 
lion out as he requests, all we have done 
is said to the Finance Committee, “You 
only have to save $800 million less.” 

This does not have much to do with 
what they finally do, but it has a great 
deal to do with whether or not we are 
going to come close in this first package 
to numbers, quantitywise, that can be 
carried out by appropriate jurisdictional 
committees that will effect the savings 
in the President’s package. 

That is the issue, Mr. President. As I 
indicated, there have been many recom- 
mendations about this minimum social 
security benefit which came into being 
long before we had SSI, before we had 
other programs to take care of the very 
poor. There are many people that have 
been thinking for years that this piece 
of the social security program ought not 
to be around, that it really is abused as 
much as it is used. 

As to those who are poor and take 
advantage of it, there are many more 
people who take advantage of it after 
they have vested all kinds of other pen- 
sions and go out in the private market- 
place and work that minimal period of 
time—indeed, it is a very small amount 
of time—and thus vest another pen- 
sion—to wit, a minimal, unearned, so- 
cial security benefit. 

So I hope the Senate does not think 
this is particularly a vote on that mini- 
mal social security benefit. 

I repeat: The Finance Committee has 
told us in a general communication— 
by telling the Budget Committee, they 
tell the Senate We can indeed make 
these savings.” Do not relieve them of 
what they voluntarily said they could 
do. That would be the epitome of a step 
backward, when we are telling the 
American people that we are trying to 
save money. In order to get this budget 
under control in the out years, do not 
relieve them of something they have said 
they willingly can do. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I want to 
try to help my friend from New Mexico, 
the chairman of the Budget Committee, 
so that he is not confused. 

The ranking Democratic member, Sen- 
ator Lonc, has managed the Finance 
Committee for many years and is a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. Senator Lone 
did speak on the floor on Friday night, 
and I urge the Senator to take a look at 
his comments. 

I think the Senator is mistaken in the 
notion that we are mandating that the 
Finance Committee alone come up with 
these savings. We are not doing that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Who is confused? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I will try to explain it 
and see if it is helpful and clear to the 
Senator. 


We are saying that we want to main- 
tain the minimum social security benefit 
only for those who presently receive it. 
We are not trying to maintain the bene- 
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fit for people who would qualify for it in 
the future. We only want to make sure 
that people presently receiving it are not 
dumped overboard, the very old people I 
referred to earlier. 

To find the savings, we are mandating 
the Governmental Affairs Committee to 
look at all civilian activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, and we have enu- 
merated several where we think savings 
can be made. I believe the Senator 
knows that the figures spent there are 
higher than they need be. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not say that. I 
said you are relieving the Finance 
Committee of a burden they have wel- 
comed, and you are saying that the 
Governmental Affairs Committee can 
find it in fraud and abuse and the like. 

I am merely suggesting that, the Fi- 
nance Committee having voted over- 
whelmingly that they could make these 
savings, we should not relieve them of 
doing it. You are relieving them of that 
much responsibility to change laws 
within their jurisdiction. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I do not think that is 
correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator will 
look at the amendment, it says that the 
Finance Committee will not be required 
to save the amounts of money the Budg- 
et Committee asked them to save, to 
the extent that you want to put back 
the assumed savings from the unearned 
minimal social security. That means 
they will save less. 

The Senator from Michigan, in turn. 
says the Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee, which is not the authorizing com- 
mittee, has travel expenditures, has the 
waste he has talked about, has films. 
within their jurisdiction. 

People wonder about the pay of Fed- 
eral employees and the Postal Service. 
The Budget Committee already told the 
Governmental Affairs Committee that 
it has direct spending jurisdiction over 
the pay of Federal employees and part 
of the Postal Service. We have already 
told them to save $4.7 billion. 

There is no way, in an amendment in 
a reconciliation instruction, you can tell 
them to save money out of fraud and 
abuse and waste. You can say, “Goy- 
ernmental Affairs, we would like you to 
come up with a nice fraud and abuse 
statute,” and it will tell the Senate and 
all the Government to save money. But 
there is no way to match that off against 
the $800 million you are taking away 
from the Finance Committee. After you 
look at all the departments, it might 
save money. But they do not have juris- 
diction to pass a law to saye money in 
fraud and abuse, in a way that you can 
set off in the budget. 

I understand the genuine concern of 
the sponsors with respect to the unearned 
social security minimum benefit, but I 
submit to the Senate that we should 
leave the Finance Committee right 
where it was when it communicated 
with us. They said, “We can make the 
savings you asked us to do.” It would 
be a great day in the Senate if, in the 
name of helping someone, we said tc 
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the Finance Committee, with its capac- 
ity to understand the problems of peo- 
ple, “You don't have to do that. We will 
relieve you of that $800 million.” 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. How much time does 
the Senator desire? 

Mr. DOLE Ten minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I do not 
know how many Senators, other than 
those in the Chamber, are listening to 
this discussion. Some Senators may be 
listening to it in their offices, but I know 
that a number of Members have com- 
mittee obligations this morning. 

In the floor debate, Friday, there was 
a great deal of rhetoric spewed forth that 
was not particularly accurate. I want to 
try to correct some of this misinforma- 
tion which was spread around on the 
Senate floor—and I assume some of it 
may have gotten into the press. 

I should add by way of defense of those 
who gave incorrect information on 
Friday that the social security programs 
and their interrelationships are quite 
complicated. Indeed, much as we have 
undertaken an attempt to simplify the 
Internal Revenue Code in the last couple 
of years, simplification in our social pro- 
grams might be a good idea. 

On Friday the Senator from Michigan 
laid down an amendment to the budget 
resolution. That amendment would re- 
duce the savings required to be made by 
the Finance Committee by $800 million 
in fiscal year 1982 and $900 million in 
fiscal year 1983. These expenditure re- 


ductions would be offset by nonspecified 
savings in the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. 


I should preface this attempt to set the 
record straight on the minimum benefit 
proposal by saying that what we are 
really talking about here is committee 
expenditure reduction targets. There is, 
I believe, no one in this Chamber who 
believes that specific legislative changes 
can be made through a budget resolu- 
tion. That is the very thing the Senator 
from New Mexico has just been discuss- 
ing. Rather, the question we are debat- 
ing is whether the Finance Committee 
should be required to find this $800 mil- 
lion reduction in spending or whether 
another committee should. 


The Senator from Kansas does not 
necessarily endorse every saving assump- 
tion that went into the total savings of 
the Finance Committee. It may well be 
that we want to modify this or other 
proposals or that we want to substitute 
something not considered by the Budget 
Committee to obtain the $800 million 
savings from the minimum benefit. 

The point is that we are talking here 
about expenditure reduction targets, nov 
legislation. The Finance Committee is re- 
sponsible for $375 billion in annual 
spending. Even after interest on the pub- 
lic debt is subtracted the total is still 
pretty big. I think we can find a way to 
make up these savings if the committee 
does not want to report this proposal. 

I want to go into some of the allega- 
tions, and I will quote the statements 
made on Friday. 
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Allegations were repeatedly made 
about the number of persons who would 
be hurt by the minimum benefit pro- 
posal, 

Senator Rrecte said: 

It [the proposal] is going to do harm to 
millions of older people in this country. 


Senator RIELE also said: 

We have a bill right here on the floor that, 
unless we amend it, is going to hurt 3 
million people on social security. 


Senator Lonc said: 


The Government has reneged on its prom- 
ises to 3 million [persons]. 


Senator Riec.e finally stated: 

I do not know whether it is the zealots 
down at OMB who targeted these poor old 
people or who it was. 


In fact, there are, as the Senators 
state, 3 million people eligible for a bene- 
fit based on the minimum benefit, but, 
according to the best estimates of the 
Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, less than 300,000 would be adversely 
affected by having less total income and 
by having adequate income. 

First, 1 million of the total 3 million 
are not receiving such a benefit because 
they are receiving a higher amount from 
their spouse’s earnings record. Of the re- 
maining 2 million, 200,000 would have no 
reduction because their “formula,” or 
earned, benefit is the same amount, and 
1.1 million are now getting SSI or could 
do so to make up the difference. Of the 
remaining 700,000 persons, 360,000 are 
receiving governmental pensions and 
40,000 are dependent on the earnings of 
a nonretired spouse. This leaves only 
about 300,000 persons who might be ad- 
versely affected as to total income and 
who might have no other income. Many 
of this group of 300,000, however, may 
have independent income of a nongov- 
ernmental nature or substantial assets. 

It is thus just not correct to say that 
anything like 3 million people will be 
hurt by this proposal. And certainly the 
“poor old people” are not targeted. In- 
deed, they are not really affected. 

Another allegation was made with 
pounding on the table and lots of other 
noise. 

Senator KENNEDY said: 

If we start down this road, we will see 
social security dismantled piece by piece. 


Senator Rrecte said: 

If the administration breaks its promise 
and gets away with it, I do not think any- 
body on social security can feel secure in 
the future. 


The fact is, of course, that no one is 
talking about dismantling the social se- 
curity system. Rather, we are talking 
about removing one unearned benefit. 

In fact, President Reagan as a can- 
didate and now as President has gone 
out of his way to indicate we are not 
to touch the social security program as 
far as earned .benefits are concerned. 


I might add that one way to preserve 
the social security program is let us 
make some of these spending cuts in 
other programs so we do not have it all 
eaten up by inflation. 

We are in difficulty now with the 
social security program that we will dis- 
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cuss later. We are all committed to a 
strong, healthy social security system. 
The President has not broken his prom- 
ise, nor have the rest of us. 

Another allegation by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland, Sena- 
tor SARBANES: 

I thought one of our objectives on a whole 
range of programs has been to move people 
off welfare, not to move people onto welfare, 
which will be one of the consequences of 
this cut. 


The fact is that the minimum benefit 
bonus is not an earned benefit, thus it is 
not unlike welfare. Unfortunately, the 
minimum benefit in many cases provides 
“welfare” to those who are not needy, 
and it draws money from the social 
security trust fund rather than from 
general revenues like other welfare 
programs. 

Another statement by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland, Senator 
SABRANES: 

As I understand it, over a million of the 
people receiving the social security minimum 
benefit have total incomes of less than 
$3,100 a year, is that correct? 


Senator RIEGLE said: 
That is my understanding, yes. 


In fact, it is unclear what the source is 
for the statement that over a million peo- 
ple who receive the minimum benefit 
have incomes under $3,100. The GAO re- 
port has no such conclusion and officials 
of the Social Security Administration 
know of no study that draws such a con- 
clusion. Indeed, they feel the figure is 
way too high. 

Presumably this statement came from 
the March 26 “Dear Colleague” letter of 
the proponents of this amendment. That 
letter states: 

While GAO found that 15 percent of peo- 
ple getting minimum benefits are retired 
Federal employees, over a million of the re- 
cipients are elderly or disabled and have in- 
comes below $3,100 a year. That is not the 
kind of person whose benefits should be cut. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOLE. I will yield when I finish my 
statement. To clarify the record, GAO 
found a million of those eligible for the 
minimum benefit are also eligible for SSI. 
This group could have incomes as high as 
$9,000 and in any event will not have 
their benefits reduced because reductions 
will be offset by SSI. 

Another allegation made on Friday 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, Senator RIEGLE: 

I know of no case where we have walked 
away from a group of people who rely on 
this social security income. We have never 
done this before. I do not think anyone 
on social security can count on anything 
in the future if this part of the program 
is stripped away. 


There are many cases where benefit 
reductions and eliminations have been 
made in the past when this seemed 
necessary so as to eliminate anomalies 
or to alleviate financial stress on the 
system. For example, in 1955, persons 
were removed from the benefit rolls 
when the retirement test was made ap- 
plicable to all employment (not merely 
covered work as had been the case). 
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Also, the original law “guaranteed” 
every worker the return in benefits of 
all the employee taxes paid; this was 
eliminated in 1939. Again last year, 
benefits were reduced for persons dis- 
abled after 1979—even for some who 
were already disabled and serving out 
their 5-month waiting period. Senator 
Lone was the floor manager of that bill, 
H.R. 3239, which became Public Law 
96-265. 

Another statement made on the floor 
by Senator Lonc, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana: 

And so we will cut by $50 the magnificent 
sum of $122 a month they are getting to live 
on. 


Senator Rrecie also said: 


And since 1979, the entry level minimum 
benefit has been frozen at $122 per month. 


The fact is that the minimum benefit 
is not uniformly fixed at $122. Indeed, 
most minimum benefit recipients receive 
more than $122 per month, and some 
get up to $153.10 per month. A person 
retiring today at age 65 eligible for the 
minimum benefit would receive $153.10 
per month. Even those who receive a 
minimum benefit of only $122 per 
month, like those recently qualified for 
benefits, under the DI program will re- 
ceive increases in benefit payments when 
cost of living adjustments are made. 
After the cost-of-living: increase sched- 
uled for July, many minimum benefi- 
ciaries will receive about $170 per 
month. 

This Senator does not mean to imply 
that he feels that $153 is a lot of money. 
Rather, I merely intend to set the record 
straight. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator KENNEDY, said 
on Friday: 

So, the Senator's amendment which I have 
cosponsored will restore benefits to 3 mil- 
lion of the neediest individuals in our so- 
clety, the elderly who have complied with 
the law and who are going to see some re- 
duction in their total income. 


The fact is that the proposal would 
by no means result in a loss of income 
for 3 million persons. About 1.2 million 
would continue to receive the same 
amount as before from social security 
because, although they qualify for the 
minimum benefit in their own right, they 
have elected to receive a higher spouse 
benefit or actually earned a benefit that 
happens to equal the minimum benefit. 
Any remainder who are elderly would 
have a continuing economic net of pro- 
tection from supplemental security in- 
come, which guarantees an income to 
the aged and disabled of $238 a month 
for single persons and $357 for married 
couples. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srmpson). The 10 minutes yielded to the 
Senator have expired. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutés by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, any re- 
mainder elderly would have a continued 
income net of protection from SSI. 
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Indeed, all elderly over age 65 who are 
poor and who do not have assets over 
those in the SSI test would not lose one 
dime of net benefits, because any mini- 
mum benefit reduction would be made 
up by SSI. Instead of 3 million elderly 
poor being affected, as some have said, 
the number should be zero. Therefore 
there was a slight overstatement. 

Again Senator Rrecre said on the 
floor: 

We have a bill right here on the floor 
that, unless we amend it, is going to hurt 3 
million people on social security. 


I just indicated that is not the case 
and the same argument would apply. 

However, it is important to remember 
the Senate is considering a budget rec- 
onciliation resolution, not substantive 
social security legislation. Thus, the vote 
on Senator RIsEcLe’s amendment will 
have no effect on any group of social 
security recipients, whether 300,000 or 
3 million. All that is at stake is a budg- 
etary savings instruction that will be 
sent to the Senate Finance Committee. 
Once the Finance Committee receives 
this instruction, it will decide how to 
achieve those savings. Regardless of the 
outcome of this vote, the Finance Com- 
mittee may decide to find other ways to 
make savings rather than changing the 
minimum benefit. Chairman PICKLE of 
the House Social Security Subcommit- 
tee, for example, has recently unveiled 
a list of approximately 14 social secu- 
rity savings proposals a number of which 
could be adopted in lieu of any change in 
the minimum benefit. 

Senator Lone asked: 


What are these old souls 90 years old who 


never did own much to begin with, going to 
do at this point in life? 


The answer is no one 90 years old who 
is below the SSI asset and income levels 
will lose 1 cent because of this proposal. 
So the answer to Senator Lonc’s ques- 
tion is that these “old souls” will re- 
ceive their same total income, but some 
of it will come from a different source. 

In addition, we had all the misinfor- 
mation disseminated last Friday, there 
were some implications that may be mis- 
leading. 

For example, one might infer from 
Senator Rrecte’s discussion of the high 
cost of medical care for the elderly that 
some elderly people will have medical 
benefits reduced by this proposal to elim- 
inate the minimum benefit. This is not 
the case: Eligibility for medicare is un- 
affected by the size of an individual's 
cash benefit under OASDI. This means 
that if the minimum benefit were elimi- 
nated, anyone already eligible for medi- 
care would remain eligible. An elderly 
person's out-of-pocket medical expenses 
will not go up. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that there may be good reasons to 
eliminate the minimum benefit. It tends 
not to help the poor so much as it adds 
additional income to those above the 
poverty line. The GAO study which I 
quoted on Friday is worthy of brief men- 
tion again. So I go back to the GAO 
study in my final seconds. The GAO 
stated— 
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We found that the minimum benefit pro- 
vision, which was intended to help the poor, 
has in recent years mainly benefited retired 
government workers with pensions, and 
homemakers supported by their spouses’ in- 
comes. Ironically, most needy people receive 
no additional income from the minimum 
provision because they are already covered by 
the Supplemental Security Income program, 
which require a dollar for dollar offset for 
other income received. 


If there are inequities, truly needy 
people who are affected, I believe we on 
the Finance Committee can find a way 
to minimize their problems. 

That is the point I want to make to 
the Senator from Michigan and others. 
We are not oblivious to some of the con- 
cerns and problems being raised in the 
Chamber. 

I think we have a responsible commit- 
tee. I believe you will see us dealing with 
the questions raised by the Senator from 
Michigan, the Senator from Louisiana, 
and others, when we get into legislation 
in the Senate Committee on Finance. 
But I think it is a cop-out to suggest, 
that we ought to give it more of the bur- 
den to Governmental Affairs. But the 
point is that the Finance Committee is 
a responsible body. There are 9 Demo- 
crats and 11 Republicans on the com- 
mittee. We do not all march in lockstep 
to this President or any other President. 

So I say to my friend from Michigan, 
give us an opportunity to try to work 
out some of the inequities. We will do 
what we can and we believe we can ac- 
commodate many of the problems raised. 
We cannot accommodate some of the 
fictions spread around the floor last 
week, but we can accommodate some of 
the real concerns. 

I think my time has expired. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, the fact 
of the matter is the Reagan administra- 
tion is taking a meat ax to social secu- 
rity, and once those facts get outside 
this Chamber and across the country, as 
they will, you are going to find a real 
backlash on this issue. 

You boil down everything that was just 
said, and the answer I am hearing com- 
ing from the other side of the aisle is 
“Let us take away the minimum social 
security benefit and let these old people 
go on welfare.” That is the answer. 
“They can go down to the welfare office, 
and they can sign up and we will pro- 
vide income that way.” 

I do not think the social security re- 
cipients should be forced onto welfare, 
and that seems to be a basic difference 
between the two parties. 

I yleld to the Senator from Arkansas 
4 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I will, but I promised to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr, PRYOR. Mr. President, I did not 
this morning come to this Chamber pre- 
pared to make a speech. I walked in this 
Chamber, and I see us playing a classic 
game of ring-around-the-rosy, because 
here in this great ornate Chamber, the 
greatest deliberative body in the world, 
with all of us making good salaries, with- 
out hope of getting an increase this year, 
but certainly without fear of suffering a 
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decrease, we are talking about taking 
thousands of social security recipients 
across this country and cutting them 
back $122 a month. 

Every time we bring this up, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are striking a knife into the 
hearts of the elderly of this country. We 
are sending panic waves, literally fear, 
that we cannot even recognize in this 
body, that they are suffering today while 
we perpetuate this debate in the Congress 
and in the Senate about who has juris- 
diction over this matter. 

Is this just going to relegate itself to 
a turf battle? Is this just going to be 
one of those fights here in the Senate 
that the people are watching, where they 
say, “Those politicians up there doing 
nothing but arguing among themselves,” 
while what we are really talking about 
doing is taking thousands of people, tak- 
ing their minimum-income payment, and 
cutting it off. 

I would like to say, Mr. President, we 
are talking today about a country that is 
graying—and graying very rapidly; a 
country today that is 11 percent over the 
age of 65 years. We are talking about 
people in some 26,000 nursing homes 
across this country who are watching 
this debate today, who are living in mor- 
tal fear of what we are about to do. 

We are talking about thousands of 
elderly citizens in this country who today 
are literally eating out of garbage cans to 
keep alive. 

We are not talking to just food stamp 
recipients or CETA employees or others 
who today participate in our welfare pro- 
grams, who have an option. We are talk- 
ing about a percentage of our population 
today who have no option, who have no 
right to work, who have no other way 
that they can gain even a subsistence 
allowance. 

I know the Senator from New Mexico, 
the distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee, stated a few moments ago 
that he felt there might not be within 
the jurisdiction of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee a way to find this addi- 
tional money or that we can be sure that 
the money is even there. 

I would like to read from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of March 24, 1981, where 
the very distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee introduced legislation 
on debt collection, and in his own state- 
ment he made the remark unequivocally 
that the “General Accounting Office re- 
cently discovered 14,000. audit reports 
gathering dust that amounted to some $4 
billion due and recoverable from con- 
tractors, grantees who misspent Govern- 
ment funds.” 

Those are the words of the Senator 
from New Mexico who questions the fact 
that Governmental Affairs may not find 
this money and the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee certainly has jurisdic- 
tion over this matter. 

Well, I cannot speak for the entire 
Governmental Affairs Committee, Mr. 
President, but I can speak without doubt 
for one member and say that in about 10 
minutes’ time, given the proper environ- 
ment and the willingness to cooperate in 
this matter and to find this $800 million 
that we should spend for minimum in- 
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come for social security recipients, I say 
without question that the Governmental 
Affairs Committee can find this money 
and find this waste. 

For example, let me talk specifically 
about who would be affected by a cut 
such as this. In December of 1979 the 
Department of Energy Inspector General 
issued a report on compensation paid to 
consulting firms—and I get tired talking 
about consultants, I know my colleagues 
get tired hearing me talk about it, but 
here is one good example—in two firms 
two top executives were receiving annual 
salaries of $92,700 and $75,000 respec- 
tively, as of June 1979. 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Energy was paid only $66,000 per year 
during that time. Ninety percent of these 
consulting firms’ efforts were on behalf 
of the Federal Government and a full 50 
percent were for the Department of 
Energy alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PRYOR. May I have 1 additional 
minute? Why do I not yield back or yield 
to Senator CHILES, if there is any time? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be 
allowed to complete his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I know the Senators 
from Florida and Ohio desire recogni- 
tion. I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, over the 
years I have taken the lead in the Budget 
Committee and on the floor to try to 
cut back on some of the extra benefits. 
It was my floor amendment which froze 
the minimum benefit back in 1977, and 
I have introduced legislation now in an 
effort to try to correct the financial con- 
dition of the social security system and 
make it sound. My bill which would cut 
out the minimum benefit in the future, 
for people who are not now receiving it, 
and would phase out the student 
benefit. 


But I think we would be very unwise 
to cut back on people who now are 
receiving the minimum benefit. Certainly 
there are some people, who are double- 
dipping, receiving this minimum benefit, 
but there are also many widows who 
entered the work force late in life, who 
are getting the minimum. 

When GAO did this study they found 
that they could not determine the status 
of 26 percent of the recipients. Many of 
those people were farmers, and they were 
added to social security in the 1950’s, 
and we do not have a very good record 
on their wage histories. 


I happened to be in one of my more 
rural counties Saturday making a speech 
to REA co-op members and there were 
5,000 or 6,000 people there, and I was 
mobbed by people there. Most of those 
people are farmers, and the greatest 
concern of the older people who were 
there, was whether they were going to 
have their social security checks cut. 


I found to my amazement how many 
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of them are receiving the minmum bene- 
fit. These are farmers. 

They are people who were only put 
into the system in the fifties, and most 
of them, I guess, I was talking to, had to 
be aged 70, 75, or up. We found that a 
large number of these, over 1 million of 
them, are over 75. 

What in the world are those people 
going to do? They cannot go back and 
get a job. Those people, many of them, 
are not on welfare now. Are we going 
to consign them to have to go get wel- 
fare? Many of them do not get welfare 
and they do not get food stamps be- 
cause it is against their pride to do 
that, and they felt they had the dignity 
of being able to.live out a program they 
had paid something into, the minimum 
benefit of the Social Security System. 

I think the worst of all things we 
could do to save the amount of money 
is to turn on these people. What in the 
world does the “safety net” mean if you 
are not going to try to take care of 
these people over 75, a million of whom 
are below the poverty level, who have 
been drawing the minimum benefit? 

How in the world under anything we 
are talking about of cutting waste, cut- 
ting fat, cutting those people who can 
help themselves and putting back to 
work, how in the world do any of these 
people fall into this? That is the hardest 
thing I have been able to try to find out. 

I am willing to find some way to cut 
the money—we have part of the money 
to cut under fraud and waste. If we can- 
not cut it here, let us find some other 
way. I do not know where we need to 
find it, but for goodness sake I think 
the worst kind of mistake we could be 
making as far as anything to deal with 
fairness, equity, or compassion would be 
to cut these people off now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used his 3 minutes. 

Mr. CHILES. I hope this body will not 
go along with this cut, and will adopt 
our amendment to restore the necessary 
funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has the floor at the 
present time. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. President, 
the other day Mr. Stockman appeared 
before our committee and I saw fit to 
indicate I thought this program of the 
administration was cruel, inhumane, and 
unfair, and I know of no better evidence 
of that than the effort to cut back on 
the minimum $122 a month for people 
who have no effective lobby in this Con- 
gress. I cannot believe that the milk of 
human kindness has ceased to run 
through the hearts, the bodies, and the 
souls of my colleagues on the other 
Side of the aisle, so how in the -world 
can they break a contract with those 
persons who have no lobby? 


Two hundred and seventy thousand of 
these people are over 85, 13,678 of them 
are over 95, 531,000 are over 80, and al- 
most a million, 941,000 are over 75 years 
of age. 
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The only argument that has been 
made is the argument that somehow we 
are eliminating double dipping. Well, you 
very courageous men and women of the 
majority side, if you want to eliminate 
double dipping, why do you not do it 
where it really bites—with all of those 
Government employees and military 
personnel who are indeed double dipping 
these days? Then you would be cutting 
back on some real dollars. But, no, we 
are going to go pick on the aged. They 
cannot do very much about it. They have 
only worked to make this Nation the 
great Nation that it is. They have only 
performed the rigors and the toil in the 
vineyards of the country developing our 
industrial might. 

The President of the United States is 
now coming forward with a great new 
program. It is called workfare. Well, ac- 
cording to the morning paper, the work- 
fare program did not work very well out 
in California and I doubt that it will 
work in this country. But I think maybe 
we ought to reverse the words. I think 
maybe we ought to make it fair to work- 
ers, fair to those who have contributed 
so much to make this Nation as great 
as it is, who had a contract with their 
Government that they would get social 
security if so many dollars were taken 
out of their pay and out of their em- 
ployers’ pay. That was their money. If it 
had not gone into the fund, it would 
have gone to them. It was a part of the 
labor cost. 

This program is wrong. This amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan and 
those of us who have joined in cospon- 
soring it with him, is right. And I only 
say to those of the majority party: Where 
is your kindness? Where is your human- 
ity? How can you be so cruel to so many 
without any real justification? 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Alaska, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I oppose 
the Senator’s amendment. He seeks to 
restore this money by requiring the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee to save 
$800 million in travel and consultants 
costs. We are dedicated to attempting to 
save additional money in those areas but 
the bulk of that money is not under the 
control of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. 


As a matter of fact, the subcommittee 
that I chair is the committee that would 
be affected by this. It would be necessary 
to cut civil service and postal areas and 
to cut them very deeply. We have already 
cut $956 million from the postal service 
and we have cut $500 million in civil 
service retirement and $3.78 billion from 
Federal pay. 

Now, when you look at the impact of 
this, it will mean that we are going to be 
looking at a 30-cent stamp. We are look- 
ing at cutting civil service pay, not even 
ve to hold it at the level we have in this 

I do not understand the concept men- 
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tioned by the Senator from Ohio. Cer- 
tainly, when we talk about human kind- 
ness we are talking about some sort of 
balance between those who are required 
to bear this burden. The subcommittee I 
chair is taking 10 percent of the burden 
of the total cuts in the Federal Govern- 
ment. And this amendment seeks to put 
on it another $800 million on the people 
that we are trying to be fair with, those 
that are working now and those that 
worked in the Civil Service plus the 
recipients of U.S. mail. 

I urge this be opposed. We have taken 
the amount that was specified in the 
President’s budget. And I think that the 
leeway that the Budget Committee has 
given us is sufficient in order to work this 
out so that there is a balance in terms of 
sharing the burdens that all Americans 
must share right now. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Will the Senator yield 
for a point on my time? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I think there is some 
confusion between civilian agency and 
civilian service. What our amendment 
does is require the finding of these say- 
ings across all the civilian side of the 
Government and not Civil Service. 

Mr. STEVENS. There is no way you 
can do that by function in terms of what 
you are doing. The impact of it will come 
to our subcommittee and there is no 
other way in our subcommittee except 
to put it on Civil Service and on retirees. 

What the Senator asks is just not pos- 
sible. If we can make savings next year, 
in terms of the actual impact of across- 
the-board savings through administra- 
tion, that would be another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan for yielding to me. 

I rise in support—strong support—of 
this amendment. I honestly do not feel, 
Mr. President—and I say this in the 
greatest of respect to the man—that the 
President of the United States himself, 
as an individual, recognizes the impact 
of this decision on thousands and thou- 
sands of senior Americans. David Stock- 
man may recognize it, I am not sure. 
There may be some people down in OMB 
that recognize it, Mr. President. But I do 
not think the President of the United 
States himself recognizes it. 

When we are judged by historians 100 
or 200 years from now, I do not think 
they are going to judge us on whether 
or not we sent a space shuttle up, or sent 
the first man to the Moon, or whether or 
not we built the tallest skyscraper or the 
greatest road system since the Romans 
or whatever. 

I think, Mr. President, they are going 
to recognize and judge this country on 
how we treated that portion of our pop- 
ulation that could not help themselves. 
And I am talking about the elderly today, 
who have no options, who have no re- 
dress, and who have no other way to 
subsist unless they are supported by the 
taxpayers of this country. 
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Mr. President, they have supported 
this country. They have won our battles, 
they have fought our wars and they have 
made this country great. And today we 
cannot turn our backs on them. 

I strongly feel that the people of 
America are not regarding this vote as 
a frivolous one. I think that this body, 
if we study closely what Senator RIEGLE, 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan, is attempting to do, will realize this 
benefit is not a handout. This is not a 
frivolous program. This is not a budget 
buster, Mr. President. This is an offset. 
We are offsetting $800 million, restoring 
this money that has been cut out of the 
budget. We are offsetting it, charging the 
Governmental Affairs Committee to 
come forward with the savings that we 
know are there in fraud, waste, and 
abuse. I strongly support the amendment. 
I hope that it will receive favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Before I yield the re- 
mainder of our time to the Senator from 
Delaware, I think at this point we ought 
to remind the Senator from Arkansas, 
who talks about the cutting back on so- 
cial security, that social security ex- 
penditures will increase—increase—by 
$20 billion next year under the Budget 
Committee recommendations. 

The Finance Committee knows that we 
can save this money. We can save money 
that has been asked to be saved by the 
Budget Committee. This may or may not 
be saved in social security, but saying we 
are cutting social security is obviously 
hogwash. 

I yield the Senator from Delaware the 
remainder of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deep concern that the debate 
on the Senate floor could be causing real 
concern among the social security bene- 
ficiaries. I think it is very important to 
understand that no one I am aware of is 
talking about beginning the distmantling 
of social security benefits. 

I think it is important to understand 
that most of us feel very strongly that 
the Social Security System is our most 
important social program. 


The benefits provided under the basic 
old age pension, which the program was 
originally designed to provide, are the 
most important source of income for 
senior citizens. I would fight any 
proposal which threatens these basic 
benefits. 


I think it is also important to under- 
stand that the Finance Committee has 
not taken any position with respect to 
the minimum benefit, and that all it is 
obligated to do is to meet the targets for 
expenditures and savings that have been 
set by the Budget Committee. Let me 
underscore that at this time the Finance 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
half of the Federal budget, has not de- 
termined where to make the savings con- 
tained in the reconciliation. Today’s vote 
is not—and I emphasize—is not a vote on 
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the minimum benefit, but spending tar- 
gets for the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, I am deeply con- 
cerned about what is being done to the 
Governmental Affairs Committee budget 
target. 

I think it is important to recognize 
that we are already obligated to make 
savings of $5.2 billion; that this savings 
was proposed by my committee even 
though there were some reservations in 
the committee that we should go this far. 

I would like to point out that we are 
also directed to make savings in appro- 
priations and expenditures from trust 
funds estimated to be $700 million in 
budget authority and $1.3 billion in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1982, and $1 billion in 
budget authority and $2 billion in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1983. 

I can assure my friends on the other 
side of the aisle that the areas that we 
will be investigating and trying to make 
substantial savings in include both travel 
and filmmaking. We hope to have hear- 
ings in the very near future. This, as I 
say, is an area where we do hope that 
further reductions can be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rup- 
MAN). The Chair will advise the Senator 
from Delaware that his time has expired. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I will 
yield 2 minutes time to the Senator from 
Delaware on the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ROTH. I will not require further 
time. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, how much 
time remains on both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time in 
o position on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The Senator from Michigan has 
4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. RIEGLE. The Senator from 
Delaware knows that this Government 
is wasting billions of dollars. Let us find 
that waste, fraud and abuse in the 
budget. The majority party here in the 
Senate also controls the executive 
branch and all the other agencies of 
Government. They have made a pledge 
to find waste, fraud, and abuse. Go find 
it. But do not go after the social secu- 
rity recipients, the old, the blind, and 
the sick, and tell them that they have to 
go on welfare. 


If that is the difference between the 
parties, then let us really understand 
what that difference is. I do not know 
why you have targeted these old people; 
14.000 of them are over the age of 95. I 
think it is an outrageous proposition 
that your only answer to them is if they 
need money, let them go on welfare. 


I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I have 
heard so many arguments about the 
need to make this particular cut to make 
the social security system sound, I 
want to say that I introduced, I think, 
the most comprehensive bill trying to 
work with the problems of social secu- 
rity in both the short term and long 
term. I held a series of four hearings at 
the close of last year as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Aging at that 
time, and listened to all of the Presiden- 
tial commissions make all of their re- 
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ports. I recognized then that to take 
care of the short-term cash flow prob- 
lems you are going to have to do some- 
thing more than just allowing borrow- 
ing among the trust funds. 

To make the necessary savings, I made 
a proposal that we say in the future we 
will not pay minimum benefits, and in 
the future we will begin to phase out 
student benefits. We can do that over 4 
years by not letting new students into 
the program. Under my bill, we would 
not cut one single minimum benefit to- 
day, but say we are going to do that in 
the future. The Congressional Budget 
Office estimates, and all of the other in- 
formation that I have, show that if we 
adopt those more moderate proposals 
we will have sufficient money in the sys- 
tem to take care of the short-term prob- 
lem if we also allow the trust fund bor- 
rowing. 

If we can take care of that financial 
problem without cutting these people off 
why should we do it? We know that this 
money comes out of the trust fund—in 
spite of the fact that we are dealing with 
a unified budget. The money we are deal- 
ing with here comes from the trust fund, 
it comes out of wages that people have 
paid into the system. So why in the world 
should we turn around to have a little 
mathematical advantage on that unified 
budget? Why in the world should we turn 
around and cut this minimum benefit 
from the people who are now receiving 
it? It just does not make sense. It is not 
something that we have to do to protect 
the system. 

I just want to urge people not to do it. 
I do not care about the politics of it. It 
is just not fair that we should be doing 
it and I urge Senators not to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. The Senator 
from Michigan has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I think what is being 
clearly established today is that the Re- 
publican Party is attacking the founda- 
tions of the social security system. They 
are forcing the people off the system who 
are least able to fend for themselves and 
to fight back. To eliminate the minimum 
benefit from the person who gets the least 
amount of help from social security and 
to turn around and say that the answer 
for them is to go on the welfare system 
is totally unacceptable. I believe elimina- 
tion of the minimum benefit turns its 
back on everything that social security 
has stood for in this country. It violates 
the President’s pledge during the cam- 
paign, and it is just another broken 
promise here on the Senate floor today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senator from Michigan that 
time on the amendment has expired. The 
Chair recognizes the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator from 
New Mexico yield 1 minute on the con- 
current resolution? 

re DOMENICI. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair and 
the distinguished majority manager of 
the bill, the chairman of the Budget 
Committee, 

Mr. President, the Riegle amendment 
would lower the Finance Committee ex- 
penditure reduction totals by $800 million 
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in fiscal year 1982 and $900 million in 
fiscal year 1983. These savings would have 
to be made up by the Governmental 
Affairs Committee. 

I urge all my colleagues to vote against 
this amendment. There may be good rea- 
sons to eliminate the minimum benefit 
in the Social Security Act. The Finance 
Committee has heard testimony that this 
provision tends to help retired Federal 
workers and homemakers supported by 
their spouses’ income rather than the 
poor. The point is that we need not make 
that decision today. We are not consid- 
ering substantive legislation. These are 
budget totals we are asked to vote on 
today. ` 

The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee has indicated that the commit- 
tee may well decide against some of the 
changes recommended by the adminis- 
tration and instead find other means of 
achieving its budget targets. I am con- 
fident that the Finance Committee will 
act responsibly and compassionately. The 
Finance Committee is now only in the 
hearing process on the President’s eco- 
nomic package. To the extent that the 
Finance Committee finds that any of the 
proposed savings proposals are inequi- 
table, it will find ways of curing that in- 
equity. Thus, I do not think the Riegle 
amendment is either necessary or wise. 
Accordingly, I urge all Members to vote 
to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. President, may I finally say I think 
we ought to keep in mind throughout 
this debate we are not making program 
changes here. We are adopting a budget, 
a budget resolution, and we are instruct- 
ing the several jurisdictional committees 
to make the adjustments in those pro- 
grams that are ne-essary to accommo- 
date those new lower figures. There is no 
way any of us can say with a degree of 
certainty what one of those committees 
will do under the circumstances. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I yield 
on time from the concurrent resolu- 

ion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 


Mr. RIEGLE. This budget document 
which is on this floor today contains two 
things. One is a recommendation by the 
President of the United States to elimi- 
nate the minimum benefit for social se- 
curity recipients. The Budget Commit- 
tee, as the chairman knows, adopted the 
President’s recommendation and made 
a determination we would not include 
money for that purpose, and the money 
is not here. 


It has been taken out. Unless we put 
the minimum benefit back in today, let 
the message go out across this country 
as to what is happening. I know of no 
previous case where recipients of social 
security have had their entire benefits 
stripped away. I know of cases where it 
was reduced, but I know of no case like 
this one. 


Let us not start down this road. We 
have given an offsetting saving. They are 
against waste, fraud, and abuse. Fine; so 
are we. Let us go find it. Set those junk- 
yard dogs loose. Let us not go out there 
and throw these people under the wel- 
fare system. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor) be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays at an appropriate time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous agreement, the vote will occur 
at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Kansas on 
the resolution. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are try- 
ing to get correct information on the 
record with regard to the statements 
made by the Senator from Michigan. He 
is outraged in the morning, he is out- 
raged in the afternoon, he is outraged 
at night. But the facts are not as stated. 

We are not putting people on welfare. 
We are not taking earned benefits away. 
I think if we stick to the facts, we may 
be able to save the economy of this coun- 
try, saving our economy is important to 
Michigan, important to Kansas, and im- 
portant to every other State. We may 
bring down the high inflation rates, high 
interest rates, and correct everything else 
that is wrong with our economy. Let us 
not get carried away by the rhetoric. Let 
us try to get facts to the Members, who 
want the facts by the time they vote. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on the resolution. 


I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
his remarks. I do want to say that I do 
not think there has been a Senator who 
has come down here to talk about what is 
going on that has understood the issues 
and sensed what is really happening as 
well as the Senator from Kansas. I ap- 
preciate his help. 


Let me repeat, Mr. President, this is 
part of an instruction to the Committee 
on Finance of the U.S. Senate and its 
counterpart in the House. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Finance in 
terms of moneys spent annually is $300 
billion. We are suggesting in this instruc- 
tion that they assume the responsibility 
set out in the totals that they will have 
to save. They have told us that they can 
save that amount of money. No one can 
tell them precisely how. 


I suspect that, in their collective wis- 
dom, they will take care of those that 
really are going to have a problem under 
this minimum unearned benefit. To stand 
here and tell the Senate and speak the 
way those opposing this instruction are 
speaking is to imply that the vote today 
takes away any of the latitude from that 
committee with $300 billion worth of ju- 
risdiction as to how they will find the 
$800 million in the entitlement savings 
for 1982. 


I submit, Mr. President, that they are 
going to do what is right as to the pro- 
grammatic effect and, equally, they are 
going to do what is right to begin cutting 
back the automatic expenditures of this 
Federal Government, which have had a 
part of getting this country in the mess 
that it is in. 
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Mr. President, a 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. As I understand it, we 
will now proceed with another amend- 
ment, and we shall not vote on any 
amendments until 2 p.m. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes off the bill to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I want to 
say that I am delighted to hear the re- 
marks of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Budget. It gives 
me a little bit of hope that maybe some- 
thing will be done here. 

The only thing that we have been op- 
erating on is the information that we re- 
ceived in the Budget Committee from the 
Committee on Finance. That informa- 
tion was that they were going to cut the 
minimum benefit. We had a long debate 
in the Budget Committee on that and we 
discussed that the Finance Committee 
had reported to the Budget Committee 
that they were going to make some sav- 
ings. And where were those savings going 
to be made? They were going to cut the 
minimum benefit. 

Now, we are hearing, “Who said the 
Finance Committee would cut the mini- 
mum benefit?” The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware said, “I have never 
wanted to cut the minimum benefit.” 

I listened to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee now, 
“Goodness gracious, let us cut the mini- 
mum benefit.” 

Thank goodness, if they are not going 
to cut the minimum benefit. And if they 
are not, it is perhaps because they get the 
message—perhaps they get the message 
that these old folks need some help. They 
are hurting. 

They cannot get a job. They cannot do 
anything else. I say thank goodness, that 
the Finance Committee now says maybe 
it will not cut the minimum benefit. 
Maybe what the Finance Committee 
voted on before did not mean a thing. 
Thank goodness, we are not going to see 
a cut in the minimum benefit. 

I take it I heard today a pledge from all 
these people that we are not going to see 
the present recipients cut. I say thank 
goodness. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 


Mr. DOLE. I shall just put in the REC- 
orp the letter we sent to the Budget 
Committee. I do not think that we even 
mentioned minimum benefits in that 
letter. But I have said on many occa- 
sions, publicly, privately, and otherwise, 
that we are going to comply with the 
aggregate budget saving requests of the 
Budget Committee. But we understand 
that the Budget Committee does not have 
the legislative authority the Finance 
Committee does. The distinguished 
Chairman just pointed out the Finance 
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Committee has $300 billion worth of ju- 
risdiction. Actually that figure is closer 
to $375 billion, he shortchanged us $75 
billion there. 

Mr. DOMENICI. It goes up fast. 

Mr. DOLE. That is probably interest 
on the debt, which we cannot do much 
about. 

Mr. President, I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, for whom 
I have the highest regard, and others 
on that side, we are going to try to ac- 
commodate those who might slip 
through the safety net otherwise. If we 
find a case where someone is adversely 
affected and we do not believe he should 
be, we shall make some changes. We are 
not oblivious, nor are we lacking com- 
passion in the Finance Committee; we 
are just lacking money. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes off the resolution, be- 
cause there are some facts that we ought 
to consider here. 

The Budget Committee's report in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9, the rec- 
onciliation instruction we are consider- 
ing, was prepared by people on that side 
of the aisle, who control the committee, 
control the chairmanship, control the 
staff, there is an item on page 96, “Re- 
ductions in Federal Spending.” Here it 
is: it explains the Budget Committee’s 
recommendation that the Finance Com- 
mittee achieve savings by eliminating 
social security minimum benefits. 

Those benefits are taken out. And the 
Members on that side know that. We 
should not confuse the issue. They know 
they propose to take those benefits out. 
As a matter of fact, we tried to restore 
funds for this purpose in committee. 

Mr. President, if you look at page 196 
of the report, the vote on that matter is 
recorded. It was vote No. 31 on a motion 
by Senator CHILES, of Florida. He moved 
to restore this money, to maintain this 
minimum social security benefit. That 
motion failed on a vote of 10 to 11, and it 
was a straight party line vote. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Finance should know that every single 
member of the Budget Committee from 
his party on his side voted against reten- 
tion of the minimum benefit. That pretty 
clearly defines the course of his party on 
this issue. They have chosen to cut 
spending by removing this social security 
benefit. Funds for this benefit are not in 
this budget before us today. That is what 
we are arguing about, we are trying to 
put the funds back in. 

The amendment at the desk will pro- 
vide room in the budget for this benefit. 
I welcome the Senator from Delaware 
and others as cosponsors. This is a way to 
make sure that money is in the budget. 

We are not proposing to raise spending 
by 1 penny. We want to find enough 
money by cutting waste, fraud, and abuse 
areas to maintain this benefit. We are 
confident that we can. 


I have heard the President say many 
times that he feels he can find those sav- 
ings. He is running the executive branch 
of Government. Let us show confidence in 
his ability to achieve those savings. Let us 
make it clear we will tighten the budget 
by removing those unnecessary amounts 
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and not by taking funds away from the 
people on the bottom rung of the social 
security ladder. Let us not tell these peo- 
ple that the answer of this Government 
is, “Go on welfare. Go on the welfare 
system so we can cut the social security 
budget. We can no longer afford the 
social security minimum benefit that 
helps you pay your food bills and your 
medical bills. You go on the welfare 
system.” 

That is what you are saying here. 
There can be no mistake about it. That is 
the answer you propose. It is an out- 
rageous answer. 

Mr. McCLURE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Washington, and I do not have any other 
requests on this side. This is my last re- 
quest on this proposal, I say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I point out that in spite 
of all the eloquence on the part of the 
Senator from Michigan, he is speaking 
of an unearned social security benefit. 
He speaks of the proposition that, some- 
how or other, by bringing social security 
back to an earned benefit, the way it was 
designed in the first place, we will be 
hurting people. 

At the same time, however, he agrees 
to this very idea if we will only defer it a 
few years and not apply it to the people 
who are getting that money now. 


He uses as an example—among 3 mil- 
lion people who are entitled to this bene- 
fit at the present time—15,000 who, 
somehow or other, may be required to 
go on welfare, over the age of 90 or 95— 
one-half of 1 percent of all the bene- 
ficiaries of this program, most of whom 
do not need it all, none of whom have 
earned it. 


I suggest that if we are to meet the 
problem of inflation which is facing 
this country today and meet the prob- 
lems of facing expenditures which are 
out of control, we can do better than 
provide a program for one-half of 1 per- 
cent of its intended beneficiaries. 


Mr. RIEGLE. I yield myself 1 minute 
on the bill. 


Mr. President, I must say, in friend- 
ship, to the Senator from Washington 
that I believe he does not state the issue 
correctly. We see a major danger from 
having Congress eliminate benefits 
which social security recipients have 
been receiving, on which they have come 
to rely. Once we start reducing the 
checks of people because of budgetary 
restraint, then confidence in the whole 
system will be shaken. We will spark 
fear and uncertainty that will spread 
far beyond those who will be directly 
affected. If these people had never been 
promised this benefit, the problem would 
be different. But the budget proposal 
here is to reduce the monthly checks of 
individuals—many of whom are very el- 
derly and all of whom have been prom- 
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ised that they would be getting this 
benefit. 

I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join Senators RIEGLE, Lonc, and 
CHILEs in cosponsoring an amendment to 
restore funding of the social security 
minimum benefit for those persons cur- 
rently receiving that benefit. Adopting 
this amendment will require $800 million 
in fiscal year 1982 outlays and $900 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1985 outlays. I should 
like to stress that to offset that expendi- 
ture, the amendment also calls for a 
spending reduction by instructing the 
Government Affairs Committee to re- 
port legislation requiring comparable 
savings in fiscal years 1982 and 1983. 
These savings will be achieved by plac- 
ing more stringent controls on govern- 
mental travel; by reducing or eliminat- 
ing government filmmaking; by cutting 
back on consultant expenses; by reduc- 
ing the cost of supplies; and by scaling 
down the costs of other such services. 
These budgetary cuts are to be applied 
to all civilian government agencies, In 
other words, this amendment will retain 
the minimum social security benefit for 
those now receiving it without increasing 
the size of the overall budget. 

Mr. President, the proposal to eliminate 
the minimum benefit is predicated on the 
findings of a study which does not 
thoroughly examine the potential efforts 
of implementing such a change. In fact, 
we know very little about these 3 million 
minimum benefit recipients except that 
they are retired or disabled, most are 
women, and approximately one-third 
have annual incomes of less than $3,100. 

While it is clear that we have a man- 
date to reassess the advisability of con- 
tinuing to fund many Federal programs, 
Mr. President, great care must be taken 
to insure that reductions made are just 
and that we do not place an intolerable 
burden on those least able to afford it. 
These individuals—3 million people— 
entered into a solemn agreement with 
their Government and retired with the 
understanding that the terms of their 
agreement would be honored over time. 
It would be unconscionable to terminate 
this benefit for a group of Americans on 
the basis of the limited information 
available to us today. 

The Senator from Washington was 
just commenting on what he thought the 
effect of eliminating this benefit might 
be. Yet we heard some contradictory in- 
formation in the Finance Committee. 
Frankly, we do not have enough infor- 
mation on which to base a sound judg- 
ment in this matter. If I am going to 
err, I am going to err on hehalf of those 
who are receiving that minimum benefit. 

I am delighted to see that there is an 
offsetting savings placed against this 
expenditure, so that we are not talking 
about increasing the deficit, and I there- 
fore urge each of my colleagues to join me 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. RIEGLE. We do have an offsetting 
saving here. We are not increasing the 
budget. 

I ask the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, is it not true that the Fi- 
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nance Committee debated the minimum 
benefit and that the Finance Committee 
voted to recommend the elimination of 
the benefit in its March 15 report to the 
Budget Committee? I understand that a 
vote was taken to save the minimum 
benefit, but that the proposal was turned 
down by the Finance Committee. Am I 
correct in my understanding? 

Mr. DOLE. This is all preliminary. We 
go through these games with the Budget 
Committee. They send us letters and we 
send them letters. We put out press re- 
leases. Some may speak on the floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Was there a vote in the 
committee against the social security 
minimum benefit? 

Mr. DOLE. There was. 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is what I thought. 

Mr. DOLE. We are still a legislative 
committee; the Budget Committee is not. 

We will be glad to listen to the Senator, 
whenever he wants to put out another 
press release and come to our committee. 

Mr. RIEGLE. We would like you to be 
on the record in support of the benefit. 
If you are for it, please say so. If you are 
against it, then let the record show that. 

I would be delighted to have you say 
here, right now, that you are not going to 
eliminate minimum benefit, and I will 
yield you a minute of my time to do so. 

Mr. DOLE. Give me a minute, and I 
will think about it during the minute. 

We could take it out of trade adjust- 
ment assistance. That is the same func- 
tion. That would please the Senator from 
Michigan. 

I suggest that we are a responsible 
committee. We are not a partisan com- 
mittee in the sense that we are going to 
use anything any administration sends 
to us. 

We have heard Senator BENTSEN, a 
highly regarded member of that commit- 
tee; and I see Senator BRADLEY, and I 
think you can count on his support. From 
time to time, you can count on the sup- 
port of this Senator. But I have a larger 
obligation now, and that is to try to help 
the economy. 

I am not going to point any fingers of 
blame, but we understand our respon- 
sibility, and we hope the Senator from 
Michigan will give us some credit for 
that. I say it in all seriousness. We are 
going to have more hearings. We welcome 
his presence and his testimony, and we 
will do the best we can to accommodate 
some way to to save the economy and try 
to make certain that no one who really 
should be protected is impacted by this 
amendment. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the sentiments of my friend from 
Kansas. I know him to be a reasonable 
man on many issues. 


However, the record is clear. He knows 
and I know that the Budget Committee 
has gone on record in favor of removing 
the money for these minimum benefits. 
The Finance Committee has voted to 
make this reduction. The cut would be 
in line with the President’s recommenda- 
tion. I feel strongly that the full Senate 
— 4 go on record in opposition to this 
cut. 

If the Senator is saying, between the 
lines, that he does not agree with the 
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administration proposal or that the pro- 
posal might be altered, it would be good 
to know. That is what we are voting on 
today. We are voting on whether we 
should maintain this benefit. We have 
provided an offsetting saving. The Sena- 
tor might not like the saving, but we 
think it is reasonable. 

We feel that we should maintain this 
benefit, and people will have to decide 
how they feel about that. There are a lot 
of elderly people who depend on the 
minimum benefit, and they are likely to 
lose it unless we support this amendment 
today. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, after lis- 
tening to the debate and carefully weigh- 
ing all the issues involved, I must oppose 
the amendment offered by Senator 
RiecLe. The amendment would restore 
$800 million to the budget of the Finance 
Committee by requiring the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committee to make an addi- 
tional savings to offset that amount for 
the purpose of restoring the social secu- 
rity minimum benefit. 

First, Mr. President, let me reiterate 
what the distinguished chairmen of the 
Budget and Finance Committees have 
said here this morning. We are not de- 
bating actual program changes today. 
We are debating which Senate commit- 
tees will be required to make what sav- 
ings in the programs within their juris- 
dictions. The Senate Finance Committee 
has already agreed to make a certain 
amount of savings, including this $800 
million, in the programs under its 
jurisdiction. 

This does not mean, however, that it is 
locked into eliminating the minimum 
benefit by this reconciliation resolution. 
The distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Senator Dol, has 
said that if his committee uncovers new 
information in the coming days that 
shows the elimination of the minimum 
benefit will impose an undue hardship 
on millions of elderly Americans, the 
committee will still be able to reject re- 
peal of the minimum benefits—even if 
this amendment is defeated. 


Second, Mr. President, the intent of 
the amendment to cut funds for Gov- 
ernment travel, filmmaking, and hiring 
of consultants by requiring the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee to come up 
with an additional $800 million in sav- 
ings will not have that result at all. 
Those items, for the purposes of this 
reconciliation resolution, are not within 
the power of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee to cut. The only place that 
additional cuts can be made are in areas 
where the committee has already made 
substantial reductions: $900 million in 
civil service retirement, $976 million 
from the Postal Service and $37.8 billion 
in Federal pay. 


While I support the goals of cutting 
Government waste, and have introduced 
legislation of my own to do so, this 
amendment will not achieve those goals. 


With regard to the minimum social 
security benefit itself, the findings of 
independent studies show that those 
who will be most affected are not the 
elderly poor. Two prominent studies have 
recommended that it be eliminated be- 
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cause for many beneficiaries it represents 
a “windfall” rather than a very needed 
supplement to a modest income. 

Mr. President, the minimum benefit 
was originally adopted to provide a mini- 
mum amount of monthly income to the 
elderly poor. For that reason, Congress 
has sought to protect it through the 
years by increasing it more rapidly than 
other social security benefits. 

In 1977, the Congress, as part of its 
action to reform the financing of the 
social security system, reviewed the 
minimum benefit and decided to freeze 
it and phase it out. That decision in part 
was based on the fact that the mini- 
mum benefit from 1940 to 1977 had in- 
creased tenfold while other benefits had 
increased only five times. In addition, 
Congress found at the time that the 
minimum benefit was being paid to peo- 
ple who did not, during their working 
years, rely on their covered earnings as 
a primary source of support. Thus as a 
group these beneficiaries were receiving 
unintentionally high benefits which were 
intended mostly to help the elderly poor 
who had little or no other income. 

The General Accounting Office in its 
1979 study recommended that the mini- 
mum benefit be eliminated rather than 
phased out gradually. The GAO study 
found the following: 

Forty-four percent of sampled beneficiaries 
received no additional income from the mini- 
mum provision because of offsets required 
in other federal benefits. 

Of the remaining 56 percent (who did re- 
ceive additional income from the minimum 
benefit), 15 percent received federal pensions 
averaging $900 per month, 


Ten percent depended on working spouses 
earning an average of at least $13,700 during 
the first year after the beneficiary began re- 
ceiving social security, and 

Two percent relied on retired spouses with 
federal pensions averaging $12,500 per year. 


The GAO also found that most sampled 
minimum beneficiaries were part-time or 
intermittent workers and were never a 
permanent part of the labor force covered 
by social security. Nearly half had gaps 
in employment of 20 years or more and 
about one-third had not worked in coy- 
ered employment for 10 years. 


Because of marginal work in employ- 
ment covered by social security, sam- 
pled beneficiaries had paid little in social 
security taxes. For these people, social se- 
curity was a new source of income upon 
becoming eligible for the minimum pene- 
fit, rather than a replacement of lost cov- 
ered earnings. GAO found that this group 
will recover their total contribution of 
social security taxes, on the average, 6 
times faster than people who have con- 
tributed the most to the trust fund, and 
in some cases, as much as 30 times faster. 


Most recently, the National Commis- 
sion on Social Security in its final report 
urged elimination of the monthly mini- 
mum benefit because the extra costs of 
paying these unearned benefits are borne 
by workers who pay into the social se- 
curity system for their entire working ca- 
reers. The report cited the example of a 
worker with the minimum required cov- 
ered employment of 10 years who con- 
tributes one one-fourth of what those 
covered by social security throughout 
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their entire work lives contribute, but 
receives nearly one-half the total benc- 
fits. 

It is to rectify this inequity that the 
elimination of the sociai security min- 
imum benefit is advocated. No one on this 
side of the aisie has any intention of 
aenying this benefit to the eidersy who 
need it. Since the enactment of the mini- 
mum benefit Congress established a mini- 
mum income level through the imple- 
mentation of the suppiemental security 
income program. For the needy, SSI will 
make up for the reduction in the social 
security minimum benefit dollar for dol- 
lar. 

I feel just as strongly about the needs 
of older Americans as those on the other 
side of the aisle. But it is clear from the 
evidence presented today that the mini- 
mum benefit is no longer serving its 
original purpose and is in fact putting a 
very serious. drain on the resources of 
the trust 1und which pays basic retire- 
ment and survivors’ benefits to millions 
of elderly Americans. 

Nonetheless, I am reassured by Chair- 

man Dote’'s intention to scrutinize the 
impact of the repeal of the minimum 
benefit on the elderly poor and make 
whatever adjustments are necessary to 
protect this group when the full Senate 
is called upon to consider the legislative 
proposals designed to meet the savings 
of this reconciliation resolution. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
as a cosponsor of Senator RIEGLE’S 
amendment to restore the social security 
“minimum benefit,” and to express my 
strong support of this effort. 

The Social Security Act provides a 
benefit floor for anyone who qualifies 
for social security payments—3.1 million 
older Americans now receive this mini- 
mum benefit of $122 per month. The ad- 
ministration proposes to recalculate 
these benefits on the basis of the re- 
cipients’ work history. Some beneficiaries 
receive the minimum payment because 
it happens to be the benefit for which 
their work history makes them qualified. 
But for the majority of recipients, re- 
calculating benefits will mean losing 
benefits. 

Quite simply, this is wrong. It is un- 
conscionable to allow people to retire un- 
der a given set of rules, expecting a cer- 
tain minimum level of provision from 
their Government, then to change the 
rules on which they depend. These peo- 
ple cannot. return to work in order to 
qualify for a higher benefit. Indeed, the 
Federal Government allowed them to re- 
tire, to forgo the additional years of work 
needed to qualify for higher benefits, and 
promised them a secure income floor. It 
is this commitnient on which the Presi- 
dent is asking us to renege. 

It is a principle of ours that Govern- 
ment does not break its commitments to 
the people. It is one thing to propose 
eliminating the minimum benefit in fu- 
ture years. It is quite another to elimi- 
nate the minimum for those now de- 
pendent on it. And dependent they are. 
The administration itself estimates that 
26 percent of minimum benefit recipi- 
ents—more than 800.090 older Ameri- 
cans—will lose some of their social se- 
curity benefit and seem to have no out- 
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side annuity with which to supplement 
their income. More than a million mini- 
mum benefit recipients have incomes be- 
low $3,100 per year. 

Restoring the minimum benefit will re- 
duce fiscal year 1982 outlay savings by 
$800 million. It will still, however, allow 
$1.4 billion of savings in all social se- 
curity programs and $8 billion in all Fi- 
nance Committee programs. I cannot 
claim that $800 million is an insignificant 
sum. But in comparison to the level of 
protection the minimum benefit affords 
older workers, it is a small amount 
indeed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY MINIMUM BENEFIT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the debate has begun in earnest on 
the many complicated questions which 
affect our current system of social secu- 
rity. There is hardly an American family 
today that is not touched by social secu- 
rity in some way. 

Today, the issue before the Senate is 
whether to eliminate—without any de- 
tailed committee study—the social se- 
curity minimum benefit through the 
budget process. The minimum benefit is, 
in a very real sense, part of what makes 
our social security system distinct from 
a private insurance or retirement pro- 
gram. The inadequacy of private re- 
tirement plans made it necessary to 
create a social security system in the 
first place. 


We cannot simply eliminate the min- 
imum benefit on the grounds of cost 
cutting. We must examine its purpose, 
determine whether it still serves that 
purpose and decide whether it is worth 
the cost. 


We must also consider the admin- 
istrative difficulties involved in elimi- 
nating the minimum benefit for current 
beneficiaries. Health and Human Serv- 
ices Secretary Schweiker recently con- 
firmed this administrative problem. 


Since the wage history of many bene- 
ficiaries goes back many years, not all 
are on the social security computers. This 
means an expensive undertaking to hire 
new employees to go through files and 
recalculate benefits. The resulting chaos 
could very well delay the processing of 
checks for all social security beneficiar- 
ies. 

Social security affects the daily lives 
of 35 million Americans, and, for almost 
a third of our Nation’s elderly, it is their 
major source of retirement income. With 
a program as large and complex and 
costly as social security, there is an in- 
evitable risk that the critical issues do 
not receive the attention that they mer- 
it. It is my hope that there will be more 
deliberate and careful study of the sys- 
tem. In the meantime, I cannot support 
the elimination of the minimum benefit 
and the imposition of human hardships 
on those beneficiaries who depend on 
this program. 

I reject the notion that has been prof- 
fered by the administration that the 
neediest recipients of the minimum pay- 
ment should be asked to abandon the 
social security system and turn to the 
welfare system. 

I support a balanced budget. But I 
reject the notion that the budget should 
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be balanced on the backs of the elderly 
of this country. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, in 
order to be consistent with our previous 
understanding, I yield the floor to Sen- 
ator McCuiure, who has an amendment; 
and I will control the time in opposition, 
since I oppose the amendment. 

I yield to him at this time. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 27 
(Purpose: To restore funding for the Strate- 
gic Petroleum Reserve and for other pur- 
poses) 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk by way of a 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 27. 


Mr. McCLURE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, strike Committee amend- 
ment number 9 (subsection 9(b), section 10 
and section 11) through page 22, line 13 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) The Committees on Appropriations of 
the House and Senate shall report not later 
than June 5, 1981, legislation to reduce pre- 
viously enacted appropriations by $13,300,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $1,500,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; by $3,- 
200,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $1,800,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 

(c) Not later than May 31, 1981, the com- 
mittees named in subsection (c) (1) through 
(c)(29) of this section shall submit their 
recommendations to the Committees on the 
Budget of their respective Houses. Those rec- 
ommendations shall be sufficient to accom- 
plish the reductions required by subsections 
(c) (1) through (c)(29) of this section. Af- 
ter receiving those recommendations, the 
Committees on the Budget shall report to 
the House and Senate a reconciliation bill or 
resolution or both carrying out all such rec- 
ommendations without any substantive re- 
vision. 

SENATE COMMITTEES 


(1) (A) The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c) (2) (0) 
of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
outlays by $163,000,000 in fiscal year 1931; 
to reduce the budget authority by $474,000,- 
000 and outlays by $928,000,000 in fiscal year 
1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
$659,000,000 and outlays by $618,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $645,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$3,243,000,000 in budget authority and 83. 
200,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $4,011,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,961,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(2) The Senate Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which provide 
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spending authority as defined in section 401 
(e) (2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $233,000,000 and 
outlays by $233,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; 
to reduce budget authority by $966,000,000 
and outlays by $966,000,000 in fiscal year 
1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
$899,000,000 and outlays by $899,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983. 

(3) The Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in apprcpriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $6,146,000,000 in budget authority and 
$133,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$15,460,000,000 in budget authority and $958,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
818.412.000.000 in budget authority and $2,- 
274,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(4)(A) The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science and Transportation shall re- 
port changes in laws within the jurisdiction 
of that committee which provide spending 
authority as defined in section 401(c) (2) (C) 
of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $150,000,000 and outlays 
by $150,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to 
reduce budget authority by $300,000,000 and 
outlays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 

(B) The Senate Committee cn Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $1,558,0C0,000 in budget authority and 
$884,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 
and $1,598,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,328,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(5) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to require reductions in 
appropriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings 
in budget authority and outlays as follows: 
$2,071,000,000 in budget authority and 
$106,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$714,000,000 in budget authority and $434,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
$660,000,000 in budget authority and 
$669,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(6) (A) The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce outlays by 
$185,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to reduce 
outlays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee sufficient to 
require reductions in appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $2,350,000,000 in budget 
authority and $68,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $1,935,000,090 in budget authority 
and $793,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $3,035,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,872,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982. 

(7) (A) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the juris- 
diction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 401 
(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $212,000,000 and 
outlays by $295,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; 
to reduce budget authority by $4,354,000,000 
and outlays by $9,354,000,000 in fiscal year 
1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
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$4,494,000,000 and outlays by $10,870,000,000 
in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall also report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee suf- 
ficient to require reductions in appro- 
priations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays as follows: 
$93,000,000 in budget authority and $112,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 and $114,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $132,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(8) The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations shall report changes in laws with- 
in the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to require reductions in ap- 
propriations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $1,050,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $301,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982 and 8690. 000.000. 
in budget authority and $367,000,000 In out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983. 

(9) (A) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $513,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1982 and to reduce outlays by 
$414,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall also report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to require reductions in appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $4,776,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $4,690,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982 and $6,360,000,000 
in budget authority and $6,388,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983. 

(10) The Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
require reduction in appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $116,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $13,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $133,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $81,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 

(11) (A) The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority by $39,000,000 and outlaws by $49,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget 
authority by $658,000,000 and outlays by 
2622,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce 
budget authority by $1,601,000,000 and out- 
lays by $1,495,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall also report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to require reductions in ap- 
propriations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $2,388,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $414,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1981; $10,303,000,000 
in budget authority and $7,928,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982; and $12,363,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $10,913,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(12) The Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to require reductions in appropria- 
tions for programs authorized by that com- 
mittee so as to achieve savings in budget au- 
thority and outlays as follows: $97,000,000 
in budget authority and $67,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1981; $526,000,000 in budg- 
et authority and $390,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982; and $564,000,000 in budget 
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authority and $541,000,000 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1983. 

(13) (A) The Senate Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401 (e) (2) (C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$14,000,000 and outlays by $14,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1981; to reduce budget authority by 
$32,000,000 and outlays by $32,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1982; and to reduce budget authority 
by $28,000,000 and outlays by $28,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall also report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to require reductions in appropria- 
tions for programs authorized by that com- 
mittee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $414,000,000 
in budget authority and $375,000,000 in cut- 
lays for fiscal year 1982 and $397,000,000 in 
budget authority and $404,000,000 in outlays 
for fiscal year 1983. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 


(14)(A) The House Committee on Agri- 
culture shall report changes in laws with- 
in the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401 (e) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, suf- 
ficient to reduce outlays by $133,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget authority 
by $232,000,000 and outlays by $693,000,000 
in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $400,000,000 and outlays by $362,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall also report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee suf- 
ficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $645,000,000 in budget 
authority and $3,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $3,462,000,000 in budget authority 
and $3,400,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $4,210,000,000 in budget authority 
ne $4,161,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 


(15) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 401 
(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $233,000,000 and 
outlays by $233,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to 
reduce budget authority by $966,000,000 and 
outlays by $966,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $899,000,- 
000 and outlays by $899,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983. 


(16) The House Committee on Banking, 


Finance and Urban Affairs shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to reduce appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $7,146,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $143,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1981; $14,139,000,000 
in budget authority and $808,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1982; and $16,534,000,000 
in budget authority and $1,669,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1983. 


(17) The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $39.000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $40,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $56,000,000 in budget author- 
—— $64,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1 8 


(16) (A) The House Committee on Educa - 
tion and Labor shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
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in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$808,000,000 and outlays by $725,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1982 and to reduce budget author- 
ity by $1,681,000,000; and outlays by $1,532,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall also report changes in laws 
to modify programs within the jurisdiction 
of that committee sufficient to reduce ap- 
propriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays as follows: 
$2,282,000,000 in budget authority and 
$372,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$8,578,000,000 in budget authority and 
$6,733,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $10,035,000,000 in budget authority and 
$8,968,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(19) (A) The House Committee on Energy 
and Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 41(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344 sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$176,000,000 and outlays by $110,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget authority 
by $695,000,000 and outlays by $1,011,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget 
authority by $903,000,000 and outlays by 
$1,537,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall also report changes in laws 
to modify programs within the jurisdiction 
of that committee sufficient to reduce ap- 
propriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays as follows: 
$764,000,000 in budget authority and $19,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$1,885,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,118,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $2,251,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,887,000.000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(20) The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws to modify 
programs within the jurisdiction of that 
committee sufficient to reduce appropria- 
tions for programs authorized by that com- 
mittee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $150,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $101,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982 and $196,000,000 
in budget authority and $167,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(21) The House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs shall report changes in 
laws to modify programs within the juris- 
diction of that committee sufficient to re- 
duce appropriations for programs authorized 
by that committee so as to achieve savings 
in budget authority and outlays as follows: 
$331,000,000 in budget authority and $84,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; $815,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $369,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and $796,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $564,000,000 In 
outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(22) The House Committee on the Jundi- 
ciary shall report changes in laws to modify 
programs within the jurisdiction of that 
committee sufficient to reduce avpropria- 
tions for programs authorized by that com- 
mittee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $116,000,000 
in budget authority and $13,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1982 and $133,000,000 in 
budget authority and $81,000,000 in outlays 
for fiscal year 1983. 

(23)(A) The House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c) (2) (0) 
of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $39,000,000 and outlays 
by $39,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $242,000,000 and outlays 
by $242,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to re- 
duce budget authority by $479,000,000 and 
outlays by $479,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 
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(B) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to reduce appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budg- 
et authority and outlays as follows: $147,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $15,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1982 and $60,000,000 
in budget authority and $32,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983. 

(24)(A) The House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce outlays by 
$513,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to reduce 
outlays by $414,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 

(B) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall also report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so 
as to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $4,737,000,000 in budget 
authority and $4,650,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982 and $6,304,000,000 in budget 
authority and $6,324,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1983. 

(25) (A) The House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401 (c) (2) (C) of 
Public Iaw 93-344, sufficient to reduce out- 
lays by $185,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to 
reduce outlays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983; and 

(B) The House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation shall also report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so 
as to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $2,350,0000,000 in budget 
authority and $68,000,000 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1981; $6,446,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,033,000,000 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1982; and $5,122,000,000 in budget 
authority and $2,697,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1983. 

(26) The House Committee on Science and 
Technology shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $82,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $35,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $78,000,000 in budget authority 
and $39,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $90,000,000 in budget authority and $59,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(27) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve say- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $97,000,000 in budget authority and 
$67,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$526,000,000 in budget authority and $390,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$564,000,000 in budget authority and $541,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 


(28) (A) The House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall report changes in laws with- 
in the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in sec- 
401(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $14,000,000 
and outlays by $14,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; 
to reduce budget authority by 832.000.000 
and outlays by $32,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $28,000,- 
000 and outlays by $28,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983; and 

(B) The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall also report changes in laws 
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within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $414,000,000 in budget 
authority and $375,000,000 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1982 and $397,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $404,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1983. 

(29)(A) The House Committee on Ways 
and Means shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by $36,- 
000,000 and outlays by $710,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1981, to reduce budget authority by 
$3,659,000,000 and outlays by $7,861,000,000 
in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $3,591,000,000 and outlays by 
$9,373,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall also report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $978,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $994,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $1,294,000,000 in budegt au- 
thority and $1,312,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1983. 

(30) In addition to the actions required 
by subsections ¢(1) through c(29) each Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House referred to 
therein shall report changes in laws within 
their respective jurisdictions sufficient to re- 
duce budget authority by .6 percent for fiscal 
year 1982 and by .5 percent for fiscal year 
1983; and to reduce outlays by .8 percent in 
fiscal year 1982 and .62 percent in fiscal year 
1983; Provided, That no such Committee shall 
reduce budget authority or outlays in func- 
tion 050. 

Sec. 10. The enactment of savings required 
by this resolution is critical to the health of 
the economy of the Nation; and 

Expeditious action on legislation pursuant 
to these instructions is critical to achieving 
the savings required by this resolution; and 

The Senate is committed to completing 
action on the savings legislation required by 
= resolution at the earliest possible time; 
an 

It is the sense of the Senate that Senate 
committees instructed in section 9 (c)(1) 
through (c)(13) of this resolution should 
begin deliberations on the legislation those 
committees are required to report under this 
resolution as soon as the resolution is agreed 
to in the Senate; and 

It is the further sense of the Senate that 
Senate committees should report the legisla- 
tion required by section 9 of this resolution 
as agreed to in the Senate, except to the ex- 
tent that the amounts referred to may be 
modified in conference with the House of 
Representatives, by May 31, 1981. 

Sec. 11. The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs should report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which would reduce the costs to the Govern- 
ment which result from waste, fraud, and 
abuse. Savings in appropriations and expendi- 
tures from trust funds from such statutory 
changes are estimated to be $700,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,300,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1982 and $1,000,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,000,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1983. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that it be in order to send to the desk an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment and that it be reported at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Reserving the right to 
object, I did not hear the request. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what re- 
quest was made? There was no unani- 
mous-consent request made that I know 
of. 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, there is. I re- 
quested that I be permitted to file this 
amendment. It is an amendment to re- 
store $1.5 billion for SPRO. It is to the 
committee amendment. This is a substi- 
tute for the committee amendment. 

I have to return to the committee I 
have been attending. The Senator from 
Idaho has an hour on his amendment, 
and I cannot file my amendment until he 
has finished. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, was 
there a unanimous-consent request pro- 
pounded as to $1.5 billion? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Alaska would be in order when the 
time for debate on the amendment by 
the Senator from Idaho had expired or 
the time had been yielded back. 

Mr. STEVENS. I sought no special ad- 
vantage, other than to return to the com- 
mittee and to let the Senate know that 
I have an amendment for $1.5 billion. 
The hour can run, and I will offer it then. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Chair has clarified 
the issue. As I understand the Chair's 
statement, there would be no effect if the 
Senator offered his amendment now ver- 
sus having offered it at the end of the 
debate on the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The first vote then 
would occur on the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska? 


Mr. STEVENS. That is right. 


Mr. BRADLEY. And it is the intention 
of the Senator from Idaho to call for the 
yeas and nays on the underlying amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention to do that, and I shall ex- 
plain to the Senator from New Jersey 
what I have in mind which is simply this: 
The issue of how the strategic petroleum 
reserve will be funded is a matter of great 
concern to the Senator from New Jersey 
and this Senator from Idaho, as it is to 
others in this body. The amendment 
which I have offered, which is a substi- 
tute for the committee amendment that 
is now pending, calls for full funding of 
the strategic petroleum reserve, normally 
known as SPRO, in fiscal years 1982 and 
1983, with offsetting cuts to accommodate 
that $3 billion addition to the budget 
figures for each year. The Senator from 
Alask believes that that is too great an 
addition and he will offer, rather than 
that figure, an amendment that will in- 
crease the funding by $1.5 billion. Under 
the parliamentary situation which would 
then obtain, the vote would first occur on 
the committee amendment, It is my ex- 
pectation that, having given the Senate 
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an alternative upon which to vote, if his 
amendment were adopted, I shall with- 
draw mine. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
time allocated under the act for the Mc- 
Clure amendment, at the appropriate 
time the amendment the Senator from 
Alaska will be offered. The Senator from 
Alaska and the Senator from Idaho have 
explained their respective amendments. 
I ask the Senator to yield simply in order 
for me to say that I will be opposed on 
both amendments. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator, I 


ess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr, President, it is my 
understanding that at the end of the 
debate period on the underlying amend- 
ment any amendment would then be in 
order, not just the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from New Jersey please restate 
his statement and question to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho? 

Mr. BRADLEY. At the end of the pe- 
riod for debate on the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho, the floor would be 
open to amendment by any Senator at 
that point? 

Mr. McCLURE. To the committee 
amendment, that is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. To the committee 
amendment, is that correct? 

Mr. McCLURE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
amendment addressed by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho, that is 
correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. But not until all time 
has expired on the underlying amend- 
ment, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to indicate that an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho may be in order. My un- 
derstanding is that there would be an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
did not state that. The amendment to & 
change in the language proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho, I believe. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
wishes to consult with the Parliamen- 
tarian. 


The Chair will state that an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment 
would be in order and an amendment to 
the McClure amendment, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho, would 
not be in order since that is a second- 
degree amendment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I raise 
the question of the procedure we have 
been following in this debate where one 
side offers an amendment and the other 
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side then offers its amendment. Does not 
this procedure violate the alternating of 
amendments, that the Senator’s side of 
the aisle would be offering two amend- 
ments as opposed to offering only one 
amendment and giving the Democratic 
side an opportunity to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this is a 
common procedure to have a substitute 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment filed at the same time and consid- 
ered at the same time. I do not see any 
reason to go to an amendment from the 
Senator's side dealing with something 
else and come back. To my knowledge, no 
one else has an amendment to SPRO. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have an amendment 
to SPRO, and it would not deal with this 
other issue. If we were going to abide by 
an agreement it is a Republican-Dem- 
ocratic-Republican-Democratic amend- 
ment, so I ask: Are we still abiding by 
that procedure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I made 
that suggestion that we alternate to the 
extent that it was possible to do that and 
we have done that more or less. 

I point out to the Senator from New 
Jersey that the first three amendments 
were offered in sequence by Democrats. 

I do not know of any ironclad require- 
ment that we do it, I am perfectly will- 
ing to consider how we proceed on this 
basis, but the suggestion was a matter of 
comity and convenience. I hope that this 
matter which is now pending by the 
Senator from Idaho would be disposed of 
and/or at least the time consumed and 
then the Senator from Alaska would 
have an opportunity to offer an amend- 
ment to the underlying committee 
amendment in sequence. To interrupt it, 
it seems to me to be unnecessary and 
unwise. 

But the suggestions that the amend- 
ments alternate were made by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, and he and 
I discussed it and we have done that, 
with some exceptions, since it began, but 
I think this should be one of those cases, 
and I reiterate that so far there have 
been a great number of Democratic 
amendments, far in excess of the number 
of Republican amendments that have 
been offered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. By simply 
saying it is my understanding that when 
Democrats offered their amendments in 
sequence there was no Republican desir- 
ous at that point of offering an amend- 
ment. This is an issue of great concern 
to me as it is to the chairman of the 
Energy Committee, and I feel that it 
would preempt my option of not only 
abiding by the procedural agreement but 
of also seeking to fulfill the intent of the 
distinguished chairman of the Energy 
Committee in his underlying committee 
amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. I might sav to my good 
friend, if the Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this colloquy 
with respect to procedure be taken off 
the resolution rather than off the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wonder if we could forgo any definite 
setting in concrete the subject of sequen- 
tial offering of amendments at this point. 
Perhaps we can work it out. There is 
something to be said for both sides of 
the argument here. 

Mr. BAKER. If the Senator will yield 
to me, I think the minority leader is 
right. I do not think we should get 
tangled up at this point in trying to 
resolve this issue. I am perfectly willing 
to meet with the distinguished Senators 
from Idaho, Alaska, and New Jersey, and 
the minority leader, and see what we can 
work out. 

I do not think we need to spend any 
more time on that issue in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
New Jersey has reserved the right to 
object and continues to do so. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me a minute? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, could 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Alaska off the resolution at this point? 

Mr. STEVENS. I appreciate the posi- 
tion of the majority and minority lead- 
ers. What I said to my friend from New 
Jersey is that I was at the hearings on 
this matter now for 6 years-on the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. I served on 
the Energy Committee also. It has been 
a matter that the former Senator fron 
Oklahoma and I have been deeply in- 
volved in since its inception. So it is not 
something that I come at lightly. I 
chaired the hearings the other day, as a 
matter of fact, dealing with the outside 
witnesses on SPRO. 

It is a very controversial matter, and 
my amendment is not one that is just 
thrown in there. It is something that I 
feel very strongly about. I intend to offer 
it and I intend to seek the recognition 
to offer it, as I intended here, as part of 
the offset really on a package from this 
side dealing with the question of SPRO. 
I will seek recognition at the close of the 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard and the pending question is the 
amendment by the Senator from Idaho. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DOMENTCI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and take it off 
the resolution. please? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes. 


Mr. DOMENTICI. Mr. President, I say 
to my good friend from New Jersey, as 
the maiority leader designee on this 
resolution I think we have had a good 
accommodation. I have not been trying 
to force any process or procedure. The 
Senator is correct, for the most part, 
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with three Democratic amendments 
that came, because there was not any 
real desire to offer any. 

But I can say to the Senator there has 
been a request that we not push very 
hard because some Democratic Senators 
wanted to offer their amendments. I 
mean I could have insisted on rigidity, 
too, and found an amendment. There 
are still three or four pending. 

I just say that in the sense that I hope 
we can accept the minority leaders rec- 
ommendation and resolve this without 
us having to break that kind of accom- 
modation that has occurred. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I think the ar- 
rangement has worked very well thus 
far. It is true the Democrats have offered 
amendments when the Republican side 
of the aisle did not have amendments 
ready, but I must say also the Republi- 
can leader has been very considerate of 
our needs on this side of the aisle and 
has proceeded to allow us to lay down 
an amendment on Friday when it was the 
Republican’s turn. So I think it has 
worked out very well thus far. I hope we 
can work out some equally desirable ap- 
proach that would be mutually satisfy- 
ing to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the pro- 
cedure that is being set up here, and is 
being discussed now, is to allow the Sen- 
ate to see simultaneously a range of 
different possibilities to deal with SPRO 
and choose among them so we can come 
to a resolution of it in an orderly way 
rather than having an amendment 
against which all others are arrayed, 
without having any before us, and hay- 
ing to vote for or against one without 
knowing what else was the alternative. 

There is no attempt on the part of 
anyone, so far as I am aware. to freeze 
anybody else out or to avoid giving a 
range of options if, indeed, there are 
others. but let me indicate at the outset 
that the amendment which I am offer- 
ing as a substitute for the committee 
amendment would restore the entire $3 
billion. which the Budget Committee as- 
sumed would be taken off budget, to sup- 
port the expenditure for the strategic 
petroleum reserve. 

As you know, this Senate has many 
times voted to fill the stratecic petroleum 
reserve. The administration has now 
undertaken to do that and has submit- 
ted a budget request for $3.8 billion for 
that purvose during fiscal 1982. 

The Budget Committee, in looking at 
that $3.8 billion reduced it by $3 billion, 
leaving slightly over $800 million still in 
the budget, with the balance to be fl- 
nanced by some off-budget mechanism 
as yet undefined. 

The Senator from Alaska, among 
others. believes that the budgetary im- 
pact of doing that with the offsets is too 
onerous a burden for the budget to 
bear. 

The amendment which I understand 
he will offer will be to restore one-half 
the amount which was cut by the Budget 
Committee and require the balance to 
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be put in an off-budget mechanism 
rather than the entire $3 billion. Thus 
$1.5 billion would be on budget rather 
than off budget, as suggested by the 
Budget Committee, so we have the al- 
ternative thus presented. If we believe 
what has transpired this morning, you 
have the Budget Committee position of 
$3 billion taken off budget, financed in 
some other way, if possible; the amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Alaska, which would preserve half of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho, which would restore the entire $3 
billion. 

Mr. President, the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. McCLURE. I would be happy to 
yield for a question only. 

Mr. DOMENICI. And the time for the 
cuestion and answer can be taken from 
the time of the opposition. 

Did the Senator say the difference is 
not only that the Senator’s amendment 
puts the full $3 billion back and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska's intended amendment 
would put back $1.5 billion, but there is 
an additional difference, is there not? 

Mr. McCLURE. There is. 

Mr. DOMENICI. In that you would 
then provide for the $3 billion that you 
put back by cutting other programs or 
at least instructing the committee to 
save the full $3 billion through some ap- 
proach the Senator was going to 
describe, and the Senator from Alaska 
would not, is that correct? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


Mr. DOMENICI. The net effect is, if 
his amendment is agreed to, we have 
added $1.5 billion to the budget for 
SPRO. Under the Senator’s amendment 
it would be a wash, $3 billion in but $3 
billion cut from committee's instructions 


on programs. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
strategic petroleum reserve was created 
by the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act, Public Law 94-163, and signed into 
law on December 22, 1975. Motivated by 
concern for national security, the ob- 
jective of the strategic petroleum reserve 
is to reduce the United States vulner- 
ability to severe interruptions of petro- 
leum supplies through the acquisition 
and storage of up to 1 billion barrels 
of petroleum. 

The initial storage target was 500 mil- 
lion barrels by 1982. The Congress sub- 
sequently approved the implementation 
of a Government reserve of 750 million 
barrels with the decision on the timing 
and method for the fourth 250-million- 
barrel increment being deferred. 

Last year the Congress in the Energy 
Security Act directed the President to 
immediately undertake and continue 
crude oil acquisition, transportation, and 
oil injection activities at a minimum rate 
of 100,000 barrels per day during fiscal 
year 1981 and beyond. 

In recognition of the vital role that the 
strategic petroleum reserve can serve in 
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providing for our national security 
former President Carter proposed the 
requisite fiscal year 1982 appropriations 
to achieve an average annual fill rate 
of approximately 230,000 barrels per day. 
This rate will essentially fill existing 
reserve capacity by the end of 1982. This 
objective is now supported by President 
Reagan despite its on-budget impact. 
And the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources support President 
Reagan. In its March 20 report to the 
Senate Budget Committee, the Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee 
stated: 

The committee supports President Rea- 
gan's budgetary totals for programs within 
its jurisdiction as contained in the admin- 
istration’s proposed budget for fiscal year 
1982. Further it is the sense of the committee, 
in the case of funding for the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve, that the committee will 
move expeditiously to consider and report 
an alternative off-budget funding mecha- 
nism. When such an alternative mechanism 
is developed by the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources, or any other commit- 
tee, and is enacted into law, we will support 
an appropriate reduction in authorizations 
and appropriations for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. 


Thus I am disturbed, and we should 
all be disturbed, by the proposed budget 
reconciliation resolution reported from 
the Budget Committee which recom- 
mends cutting $3 billion of the $3.8 bil- 
lion recommended by President Reagan 
for the strategic petroleum reserve 
(SPR). We support the search for pri- 
vate financing mechanisms, but we must 
support retention of SPR funds until an 
acceptable mechanism has been identi- 
fied and implemented. 

The Budget Committee seems to 
support the SPR on both economic and 
national security grounds. Moreover the 
Budget Committee does not appear to 
dispute the fact that the SPR can pro- 
vide insurance against the economic dis- 
locations, protection against interna- 
tional blackmail, and a source of fuel 
supplies for the military during wartime 
mobilization. 

On these points we are in agreement. 
Where we are in disagreement is that 
an offbudget mechanism to raise the 
necessary funds to purchase petroleum 
is already known. Such is not the case. 
While several funding mechanisms are 
postulated, none of the private proposals 
made so far has been subjected to care- 
ful examination. The committee is cur- 
rently conducting such a review. The 
hearings began this morning in the sub- 
committee chaired by the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. WARNER). But we do not 
now have a final proposal. For this rea- 
son the committee supports the positions 
I stated, and for this reason I have 
offered this amendment to retain the 
funds recommended by President 
Reagan. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. McCLURE. I would be happy to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas if she would permit the time we 
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are about to utilize for a brief colloquy 
with the minority leader to count against 
the resolution and not against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would be glad to do that. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, a question arose a few 
moments ago about the sequence in 
which amendments would be offered. 
Let me state my understanding of the 
parliamentary situation of the agree- 
ment in respect to the interchange of 
the alternating opportunities of Repub- 
licans and Democrats to offer amend- 
ments. 

As the matter stands at this time, the 
substitute amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho, which is 
a complete substitute for committee 
amendment No. 9, is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Alaska 
has indicated that, at the expiration of 
the time allocated under the act for the 
consideration of this measure, he will 
send to the desk and offer a perfecting 
amendment to the underlying amend- 
ment, the committee amendment, not to 
the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the point 
was made by the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, while perhaps not in 
literal disagreement with the informal 
arrangement that we had, that he, too, 
has an amendment to be offered. 

Now, I would propose that we handle 
the matter in this way: That after the 
expiration of the time for the considera- 
tion of the substitute amendment by the 
Senator from Idaho, that, indeed, the 
Senator from Alaska offer his perfecting 
amendment, as he has already indicated 
that he would, and that, at the expiration 
of the time for the consideration of that 
perfecting amendment and after its dis- 
position, since you cannot have two per- 
fecting amendments pending at the same 
time, the Chair then recognize the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey to 
offer another amendment. 

Now, it is my understanding—and I 
would ask the Chair on this point—that, 
unlike other legislative matters, under 
the Budget Act, in consideration of a 
budget resolution such as we are now 
undertaking, there is no prohibition 
against amending the same language or 
the same number more than once; pro- 
vided the amendment is mathematically 
consistent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. An amendment which 
makes or maintains mathematical con- 
sistency is in order, notwithstanding the 
fact that it amends the figures con- 
tained within the amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. Or more than one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. And that they have been 
amended once before. 


So, in any event, after the Stevens’ 
perfecting amendment is disposed of, 
whether Senator Stevens wins or loses 
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under that arrangement, the Senator 
from New Jersey would have the oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment that might 
perhaps deal with the same numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Or would deal with the 
same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have one 
other suggestion on the matter of han- 
dling this. This would, indeed, be the case 
of two Republican amendments—that is 
to say, the debate on the McClure sub- 
stitute and the disposition of the Stevens 
perfecting amendment—before the other 
side offers an amendment. 

So I would suggest that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey not count as an amendment for 
the purpose of the alternating procedure 
that we have carried on so far and, in- 
deed, another minority member, another 
Democratic Senator, will be entitled to 
call up and offer another amendment in 
sequence after the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. President, that would be my sug- 
gestion on how we handle this. If it is 
agreeable to the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from New Jersey, the 
manager of the bill, and the manager of 
the substitute amendment, I would pro- 
pose that we have an understanding 
that that is the way we will proceed and 
ask the Chair if they would honor that 
representation. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, as far 
as the Senator from Idaho is concerned, 
I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion and it is an appropriate way to deal 
with the question. I have no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the majority leader will yield, I think 
it is an eminently fair approach to the 
matter. 

I would like to be sure that I under- 
stand—and I am sure I do, because I 
have discussed it—that the second 
amendment which may be offered on 
this side of the aisle, then, would not 
pertain to the SPRO subject matter. 

Mr. BAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. We are not 
being held only to the second amendment 
that deals with that. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator is correct. 
I just thought that if there would be 
two amendments on this side there would 
be two amendments on that side. The 
second amendment would not need to 
deal with SPRO. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield for a question? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The perfecting 
amendment would be in order at the 
point of the disposition of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. 

K Mr. BAKER. That is my understand- 


g. 
Mr. BRADLEY. That means, since 
votes are backed up, that the Chair 
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would recognize the Senator from New 
Jersey at the conclusion of those backed- 
up votes for the purpose of offering the 
perfecting amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. If the Senator would per- 
mit me, it is my understanding of the 
arrangement that if the time for the Ste- 
vens amendment had expired before the 
hour of 2 o'clock, when we have ordered 
votes backed up until that time, that the 
Senator from New Jersey would be rec- 
ognized before 2 o’clock in order to call 
up his amendment, but he could not 
have a vote on the amendment until 
after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the vote 
would have to occur on the Stevens 
amendment. As soon as that vote oc- 
curred. I would be recognized for the 
purpose of offering another perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator is right, now that I think about 
it, because you cannot have two perfect- 
ing amendments pending at the same 
time. It would require the disposition of 
the Stevens amendment before you 
could offer a perfecting amendment 
which, necessarily, then, would mean 
that there would have to be a vote on 
the Stevens amendment. So the Senator 
is correct. That is the way it would 
operate. 

Mr. BRADLEY. It is correct that if the 
Stevens amendment is the third amend- 
ment in a sequence of five amendments, 
I would be recognized at the point of the 
vote on the Stevens amendment or after 
the vote on the fifth amendment in the 
sequence. 

Mr. BAKER. No. The Senator would be 
recognized, as I understand it—and I am 
willing to make provision absent an ob- 
jection to that procedure—at the con- 
clusion of a vote on the Stevens amend- 
ment to call up his amendment and 
that any votes that may occur after that 
would occur in the normal course of 
events. The order that we have on 
stacking votes simply provides that any 
votes ordered before 2 o'clock will be 
stacked until 2 o’clock. So the effect of 
that agreement will expire at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think I understand 
it and I concur in this arrangement. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Idaho for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Symms). Who yields time? 

Mr. McCLURE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President. I will 
take a brief time further to explain what 
my substitute does and also the situation 
as I see it developing here on the floor 
with respect to the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

First of all, my amendment does have 
within it an offset. It requires that the $3 
billion to be added in the budget figures 
be offset exactly by a decrease by all of 
the rest of the authorizing committees 
on all areas except defense. 


Mr. President, I exempted defense 


from that suggestion because we all 
know that it is the expectation that 
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defense spending will rise. So I, accepting 
that as a given, suggest that the first cuts 
that are necessary to accommodate the 
$3 billion increase for the strategic 
petroleum reserve would be offset by 
that corresponding cut. 

Let me read the language, those who 
are looking at the amendment, since it 
is drafted as a substitute, may find it dif- 
ficult to find the offest language because 
the substitute repeats all the language in 
the committee amendment. 

But, on the next to the last page of 
the amendment, you will find this lan- 
guage: 

On page 21, after line 9, insert the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

(30) In addition to the actions required 
by subsections (c)(1) through (ce) (29) 
each committee of the Senate and House 
referred to therein shall report changes in 
laws within their respective jurisdictions suf- 
ficient to reduce budget authority by 0.6 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1982 and by 0.5 percent 
for fiscal year 1983, and to reduce outlays by 
0.8 percent in fiscal year 1982 and 0.62 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1983: Provided That no 
such committee shall reduce budget au- 
thority or outlays in function 050. 


Mr. President, that is the substance of 
the amendment to find the additional 
money that was necessary without in- 
creasing the total amount set out by the 
Committee on the Budget. The Senator 
from Alaska, in the amendment that I 
understand he will offer, if I understand 
it correctly, would add $1.5 billion, with 
no offsetting cuts. It would leave it be- 
low the President’s mark for the total 
budget, but would be $1.5 billion higher 
than the total amount stated for the 
budget as reported by the Committee 
on the Budget. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. MURKOWSKI). 

(Mr. SYMMS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alaska for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
support for this amendment, which 
would restore the level of budget au- 
thority recommended by President Rea- 
gan for the strategic petroleum reserve 
for fiscal year 1982. 


Mr. President, this amendment has 
been made necessary by the Budget 
Committee’s instructions, contained in 
the reconciliation resolution to the Sen- 
ate Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee, to achieve savings of $3,714,000,- 
000 in budget authority in fiscal year 
1982. The simple truth is that the Senate 
Energy Committee cannot meet the sav- 
ings target set forth in the reconcilia- 
tion resolution without eliminating al- 
most all funding recommended by Presi- 
dent Reagan for filling the strategic 
petroleum reserve. The Budget Commit- 
tee itself—as evidenced by reading its 
report—assumes about a $3 billion re- 
duction from the level recommended by 
the President for this important 
program. 

Mr. President, the strategic petroleum 
reserve is perhaps our most important, 
near-term energy security program. 
Established by Congress in 1975, after 
the shock of the 1974 oil embargo, it is 
designed to provide our country with 
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emergency oil supplies in case of future 
oil supply disruptions. It may not be a 
perfect safeguard, but, Mr. President, it 
is certainly the best safeguard we now 
have. 

At a time when the Congress is awak- 
ening to the need for an enhanced mili- 
tary capacity, it would be foolhardy to 
undermine the only real program we 
have to assure the availability of energy 
supplies necessary to fuel our funda- 
mental military and civilian needs in 
case of an oil supply disruption. 

Mr. President, I was greatly disap- 
pointed that the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee’s reconciliation resolution con- 
tained instructions to the Senate Energy 
Committee which will definitely require 
a drastic reduction—about $3 billion— 
in budget authority for the strategic 
petroleum reserve. The argument has 
been made that all Congress needs to 
do is to develop an “off-budget” alterna- 
tive plan to substitute for the present 
program. It has been further argued 
that eliminating budget authority for the 
reserve in fiscal year 1982 will force Con- 
gress to adopt some other oil reserve 
plan which it otherwise might not do. 

Mr. President, I for one am not willing 
to take this very large risk. Several ideas 
have already been proposed as to a pos- 
sible substitute for the present program. 
They may have merit, but they have 
already caused great controversy and 
generated much criticism. 

Senator WARNER, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Energy and Mineral 
Resources, has already initiated hearings 
which began today to consider alterna- 
tives to the present program. I commend 
Senator Warner for this initiative. As 
a member of this subcommittee, I in- 
tend to work with him and other mem- 
bers of the committee and the Senate 
in efforts to find a better, alternative 
program. The point is the legislative 
process to develop an alternative to the 
present program has just begun. We do 
not know what plan—if any plan—can 
be developed and enacted which is pref- 
erable to the present strategic petroleum 
reserve. The fact is that we are very 
far away indeed from enacting a sub- 
stitute program to protect the country 
against an unexpected oil disruption. 

Mr. President, we should not destroy 
the present strategic petroleum reserve 
program until we have enacted a substi- 
tute, Our national security may very well 
be at stake. I urge the Senate, therefore, 
to adopt the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for yielding his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. In my view, this is clearly 
the most pressing national security ques- 
tion before the Senate in this reconcilia- 
tion process. The need for a strategic 
petroleum reserve is not understood by 
the American people. It is not an issue 
that they have focused on. Yet, if we lose 
8 to 10 million barrels of oil a day in the 
Persian Gulf, the American people would 
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look to the leaders of Congress and ask. 
“Why has not something been done?” So, 
Mr. President, anticipating that and 
looking at the general area of the Per- 
sian Gulf and the dangers that are there, 
I cite only one recent press report from 
last Tuesday's New York Times. It says 
that the Iranian side in the Iraq-Iran 
war has said very clearly that they do not 
intend to seek a solution, to seek a truce, 
until Iraq withdraws from the occupied 
territory. 

Mr. President, this is clearly, as I have 
said, the most pressing national defense 
issue before the country today. It is an 
issue that would protect this country if 
the strategic reserve were filled. If we 
look at the range of probable threats to 
our national security, most people would 
say the Soviet Union is the greatest 
threat. Yet, if we look at the probabilities 
of that threat materializing, either in the 
form of a missile exchange or the inva- 
sion of North Asia or Central Europe or 
Western Europe, I think one would say 
the probability of that Soviet action is 
not significant. But if we look at the rec- 
ord in the Persian Gulf in the last 6 to 7 
years, where there have been three oil- 
supply interruptions in 7 years, we see 
nearly a 1-in-2 probability that an oil- 
supply interruption will occur again in 
that region of the world in the next 2 or 
3 years. If, indeed, an interruption did 
occur, the United States would not be 
prepared. Emergency preparedness is the 
lost child of energy policy in this country 
today. 

For a year and a half, I have been on 
this floor calling for us to fill the strategic 
petroleum reserve, calling for serious de- 
mand strength measures to be taken, so 
that we would reduce our dependence on 
foreign sources of oil and so we would 
cushion our economy against the in- 
creased probability of that oil supply 
interruption. 

We have before us today a decision 
taken by the chairman of the Committee 
on Energy which I applaud, a decision 
which says we should fill the reserve at 
230,000 to 300,000 barrels a day and that 
the elected representatives of the Amer- 
ican public should bite the bullet and 
spend that money. There is no better way 
to protect our energy future than to 
stockpile oil. There is no better way to 
protect our national security than to 
stockpile oil. 


Mr. President, this is not an easy 
amendment for the Senator from Idaho 
to offer. It goes contrary to the Budget 
Committee. The chairman of the Budget 
Committee serves on the Energy Com- 
mittee as well. He has been voting on 
both sides of this issue, which I under- 
stand, because it is an issue that gener- 
ates mixed feeings. Yet, I think that the 
vote on this issue should clearly be un- 
derstood as a vote for national security. 


The amendment would restore $3 bil- 
lion. Opponents of the amendment will 
argue that there are other means to fill 
the strategic reserve than to spend 
money on budget. There will be an ar- 
gument offered that it is better to spend 
money off the budget, that it is better 
not to go through this process but to 
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take it off budget and fund it through the 
bond market. 

I cite another article, from the Wall 
Street Journal of last week, that con- 
veyed “Bond Prices Fall on Treasury 
Borrowing and Fear of Heavy Corporate 
Debt Issues.” That is what the headline 
read. 

Clearly, Mr. President, if we are going 
into the bond market to fill the reserve, 
it would have a same macroeconomic ef- 
fect as funding in the budget. 

Another approach that has been ar- 
gued is that we issue oil bonds. Today 
the proponent of that argument, Repre- 
sentative GRAMM, was before the En- 
ergy Committee testifying. There are so 
many problems with the oil bond solu- 
tion that it is clearly not a direction we 
should follow, expecting that it will put 
oil in the reserve in the next 3 to 6 
months to a year. There are enormous 
complications. In fact, if we project what 
the Office of Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
says, as they project a rise in the price 
of oil over the next 10 years, a 9.95-per- 
cent increase a year, it is not even a good 
investment. So I think we cannot take 
that route. 

Another route would be that we have 
an industrial petroleum reserve. The 
question of who owns the reserve, who 
will draw it down, is also fraught with 
problems. 

The final suggestion is that we allow 
the oil companies to place oil in the re- 
serve and the Government pay them 
over a 10- or 11-year period. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I respect the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas, who offered that sug- 
gestion, but I would state that the oil 
companies will fight that in the courts 
and it will prevent the filling of the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve precisely at the 
time when there is a sufficient slack in 
world markets that we could fill it even 
above 300,000 barrels a day. 

So, Mr. President, there is no easy an- 
swer to this question if we do not bite 
the bullet. 


By seeking to say it can be done in the 
private sector or it can be done off 
budget, what we are telling the American 
people is that there is business as usual 
in the Senate of the United States; that 
emergency preparedness is not on the 
front burner; and that we prefer to think 
about our energy future 10 or 12 years 
down the road instead of protecting this 
country against the economic damage 
and the national security damage that 
could accrue from an oil supply disrup- 
tion today in the Persian Gulf. 


Mr. President, I will speak specifically 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho. In my view, it merits careful 
attention and support. 


I would prefer, of course, that it not 
cut the budget with offsets in every area 
but defense. One can make an argument 
that the strategic petroleum reserve is 
one of the more effective defense mecha- 
nisms we have available to this country, 
that the reconciliation measure that has 
come before the Senate has in its parlia- 
mentary form no measure dealing with 
defense. So we cannot cut the defense 
number because there is no number in 
reconciliation. 
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I say to the distinguished chairman 
and to the Senate that it would be my 
intent, on the first budget resolution, to 
make the argument that this is clearly 
a national defense issue and that the 
budget for defense should refiect its fair 
share of this burden of financing the 
strategic petroleum reserve, just as every 
other department and every other com- 
mittee will bear its fair share. 

So, Mr. President, I support this 
amendment because I believe it is con- 
sistent with the will of the Senate as 
expressed last year. I believe it is con- 
sistent with the will of this administra- 
tion, which sent a $3.8 billion funding 
for the strategic petroleum reserve. 

Does anyone believe that if this ad- 
ministration were certain that it could 
fill the strategic petroleum reserve out 
of private financing, it would not have 
done so? It is not my impression that 
they have been reluctant to cut the budg- 
et. Would they have missed this $3 bil- 
lion opportunity? I seriously doubt it. 
I argue that the reason they did not cut 
the budget in the strategic petroleum 
reserve area is that there are grave res- 
ervations as to whether they could get 
the oil in the reserve if the budget were 
cut or if it were done off budget or in 
the private area. 

So, Mr. President, I am supporting the 
amendment because I believe there is no 
better way we can spend an energy dol- 
lar than to stockpile oil in view of the 
situation in the Persian Gulf and the 
probability of an oil supply disruption. 
There is no better way we can spend a 
dollar in the short term to protect our 
national security than to have oil in a 
stockpile that can be drawn out to cush- 
ion the effect of that loss of oil on our 
military, not to mention our economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support this amendment. It is 
my intention to fight for a $3 billion fig- 
ure even if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska is accepted by the Sen- 
ate, and the agreement provides that. 

I ask the chairman if, pending further 
discussion with him, he would yield the 
floor back to me for another minute, at 
which point I would consider asking for 
the yeas and nays on the underlying 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I will withhold that 
judgment for the moment. I will discuss 
it while an opponent of the measure is 
speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SCHMITT. I should like to enter 
into a colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, on the time 
of the resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
QUAYLE). 
ordered. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, if my 
distinguished colleague from New Mexico 
would spend a minute or so, I should like 
to ask a few questions to try to clarify 
some of the background and thinking on 
the issue of the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

As I recall, the concept first surfaced 
as a serious concept back around 1974, in 
the Nixon-Ford administration. At that 
time, the objective was to create a reserve 
that could provide about a million bar- 
rels a day for about 6 months. As I recall 
the estimates at that time, they felt it 
would cost about $6 billion to do that. 

Is the Senator's recollection roughly 
along those lines? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I believe the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Has that objective 
changed? Is that still roughly the objec- 
tive of the strategic petroleum reserve, 
should it be funded? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Obviously, the part 
that is no longer operative is the cost. 
The overall goal is correct. 

I am delighted that the Senator is 
asking these questions, because I should 
like everyone to know that to this point 
we have spent about $4 billion. If the 
proposal of the Senator from Idaho pre- 
vails, we will have spent $12 billion by 
1933. 

Mr. SCHMITT. That is about double 
the cost when it was first considered by 
the Nixon-Ford administration in 1974. 

At that time, I was director of NASA’s 
energy research and development pro- 
grams and entered into a discussion with 
the then Federal Energy Administration 
as to whether this expenditure of then 
$6 billion, now $12 billion, really was the 
most cost-effective way of providing a 
strategic reserve capacity. 

At that time, after considerable study, 
I concluded that the answer was no; that 
if you had $6 billion in 1974 to spend, 
you could create, through some mech- 
anism, so long as the money was avail- 
able, a productive capacity from normal 
well production of about a million bar- 
rels a day for the duration or the life of 
a field, which varies, but it can be as 
much as 20 years, averaged over that 
period of time. 

So it never made much economic sense 
to this Senator at that time to invest the 
money in putting holes in the ground to 
establish a million-barrel-a-day capacity 
for 6 months when, for roughly the same 
cost per barrel, you could create even an 
offshore capacity for producing about the 
same amount of oil. 

It is my understanding that if you had 
$12 billion today, you probably could do 
a little better than that in terms of 
creating an actual productive capacity 
in the offshore, even with inflation of 
drilling costs and production costs. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I believe the Senator 
is correct on economics. 


I believe there would be an argument 
that, obviously, this would be totally 
under the control of the Government. It 
would be assured. It would be there if you 
needed it. 


Without objection, it is so 
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The Senator and I are now discussing 
what could happen in the marketplace in 
terms of offshore production for the 
dollars. 

Mr. SCHMITT. The point is that in 
the kind of national emergency we would 
face when we would want to draw off our 
strategic petroleum reserves, I find it 
hard to think that we would not also be 
able to draw off any inherent productive 
capacity that existed domestically. 

Perhaps the Senator can imagine a few 
scenarios in which the strategic petro- 
leum reserve might be used as leverage 
in international situations, but I believe 
it would be far less of a capable lever 
than the existence of a domestic produc- 
tive capacity which, just its very exist- 
ence, would have an influence on world 
affairs far beyond anything that $12 bil- 
lion of oil in the ground, which would 
only last 6 months at a million barrels a 
day, would have. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Huge investments are being made, on- 
shore and offshore, in an effort to in- 
crease capacity, and everyone is counting 
on that to cut our daily requirements for 
importing. 

The Senator is suggesting that to the 
extent that $12 billion was invested di- 
rectly, with the idea of counting that $12 
billion as an increase, that would not 
otherwise be available and it would pro- 
duce more than the reserve and would be 
available. I believe the Senator is correct. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I am saying that there 
are indirect ways in which the industry 
could be encouraged or is being encour- 
aged to expand those levels of resources 
for exactly that purpose. 

I believe it would be important in this 
context to separate a strategic petroleum 
reserve from other types of strategic ma- 
terials reserves. The basic element of dis- 
tinction is in the quantity you need for 
that reserve to have any significant 
influence. 

Frankly, I do not believe that 1 million 
barrels a day for 6 months will have a 
significant influence on anybody any- 
where in the world, in terms of their 
making a decision as to whether or not 
to utilize an embargo as an instrument 
of their foreign policy directed to the 
United States. The only thing that is 
going to influence that is if they know we 
have the inherent productive capacity to 
last beyond 6 months. If 6 months is all 
we have, I see no way it can influence 
the basic foreign policy decisions of this 
country. 

However, when we look at other types 
of strategic materials that require far 
less volume to have a multiyear influence 
on the ability to sustain industrial pro- 
duction, then the strategic reserve makes 
sense. 

However, when you are talking about 
energy which is reauired in extraordi- 
nary volumes to last for multiyear 
periods, strategic reserves, or the concept 
that is being discussed here, do not make 
any basic philosophical sense. 

I am a strong advocate of a new look 
at our strategic mineral reserves, absent 
the minerals, as we geologists call them, 
such as oil and natural gas. But a stra- 
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tegic reserve for oil and natural gas that 
will last only 6 months does not make 
any sense. 

What it makes sense to do is to con- 
centrate our energies—legislative, eco- 
nomic, and otherwise—on encouraging 
and insuring that there is an inherent 
domestic productive capacity that can 
provide for our essential energy supplies 
in any kind of embargo or interdiction 
situation. 

I thank my colleague from New Mex- 
ico for his courtesy in answering these 
questions. I believe that the basic ration- 
ale that apparently underlies the Budget 
Committee’s decision to look at the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve as cost-effective 
way of reducing Federal expenditures is 
extremely well grounded, and I will sup- 
port him in his efforts in this matter. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my colleagve. 

I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) knows that 
it is always with reluctance that I op- 
pose amendments or policy proposals 
that he brings to the Senate. I wish to 
speak a little about why I think the 
Senate should reject his proposal of $3 
billion put back into the budget and cut- 
ting $3 billion in addition to all we have 
already cut, in terms of instructions to 
committees. 

Everyone should understand that it 
is two pronged. We have been voting 
on the floor on issues such as cutting 
a little out of veterans, a little out of 
this program or that. The second part 
of this amendment says that both cuts 
are not enough, that we have to take 
six-tenths of 1 percent more across the 
board, except defense. That is easy 
enough to understand. Just put your 
pencil to each of those committee fig- 
ures, and you will see that in some cases 
it is a few million dollars and in others 
it is a few hundred million dollars. That 
would not bother me if I were absolutely 
certain that what we have been doing 
in SPRO and what we are planning to 
do in the future is right. 

I am an advocate of having a reserve. 
Let me tell the Senate what the Mc- 
Clure amendment would do and why I 
believe the Budget Committee did not 
go along with putting the entire Presi- 
dential request in. 

Everyone should know, also, that if 
you go along with the Budget Commit- 
tee you are not going along with the 
President of the United States on this 
issue. 

First of all, we are talking about 3 
years—1981, 1982, and 1983. 

There is sufficient money remaining in 
SPRO funding in the reconciliation in- 
struction to allow a fill rate in 1981 equal 
to the existing fill capacity of the pres- 
ent places that we intend to store. In 
other words, we could not put any more 
in, in 1981 in any event; 168 million bar- 
rels is the total fill capacity. 


Second, for 1982, the reconciliation as- 
sumptions—they do not have to be 
bought by the committee, they can 
change and take out of some other en- 
ergy program—assume they did it; there 
is $1,047,000,000 in outlays in 1982 for 
SPRO, sufficient to allow a higher fill 
rate than 1980. 
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When combined with a private fund- 
ing formula, it is obvious that we can 
ke better off than we are now clear 
through 1982, not tomorrow morning as 
some would make it appear, not next 
week, but there is 144 years for the com- 
mittees of this Congress, the President of 
the United States and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, and financially bright peo- 
ple in this country, to come up with a 
private sector approach to financing 
SFRO. 

Senator BRADLEY says that if the Pres- 
ident thought there was a way would he 
not have included private sector financ- 
ing? Let me just say this: Neither his 
people in the Department of Treasury, 
nor people in the Department of Energy 
to this point in time have thought that 
there is a way. But Iam firmly convinced 
that they really have not taken the broad 
base of financial talent in this country 
and asked them how to finance SPRO, 
whether it is through some changes in 
the tax laws that would encourage pri- 
vate sector storage in excess of capacity. 
Iam certain they have not asked private 
financial people, “How can we finance 
a reserve through the private sector, and 
then let us find out, after you have told 
us how, whether the kind of reserve you 
tell us we will have is adequate or not?” 

We have done it backward. We have 
said, “Can you finance the kind of SPRO 
we want?” And the kind of SPRO we 
want is to put oil in the ground. It will 
be there basically, from the financing 
standpoint, forever, because we have said 
you will only take it out in the event of 
a serious supply interruption, which is 
a 20-percent shortfall, which might never 
occur. 

Therefore, who can finance that? Who 
can put money in some kind of futures 
market? Who can do any of the typical 
things when you are financing assets 
that are growing in value that might 
someday be usable? So it seems to me we 
have done it backward. 

Why do we not get the bright finan- 
cial people of this country to tell us how 
it would be financeable, what the condi- 
tions imposed on the oil and research 
are, and then let Congress see if that is 
not a good reserve? 

I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

For instance, what would be wrong if 
we put oil in 10 years at a time and took 
a look after 10 years? It would certainly 
be a reserve equivalent of what we have 
for the 10 years. That might be finance- 
able and might lend itself to some kind 
of investment prospect or potential. 

In addition, I recall for the Members 
of the Senate that immediately after 
the Iranian shortfall, when there was a 
tremendous pressure in this country to 
make sure that in particular Eastern 
America did not run short of fuel oil, 
the problems immediately after the first 
Iranian cutoff, not the big embargo, but 
the next one, when we had run short, 
the market had plenty of oil in it again. 
And what happened? 

In a period of 244 months the private 
sector put in reserve over their normal 
needs 165 million barrels of petroleum 
products. When we finish 1981 at the 
complete maximum fill rate we will have 
168 million barrels. Private sector in 2 
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months had 165 million more than they 
needed because they were fearful there 
might be another shortfall or another 
cutoff. 

We were not even bright enough to get 
together and say, “How can we encour- 
age them to keep that?” Is there some 
way we can do like some other countries 
have done and say, “If you will do that 
we will make it economically good for 
you to do it?” We did not. There is au- 
thority in the Department of Energy to 
do it but they have not done it. That 
authority exists there. 

In a nutshell, I can go through the fig- 
ures and tell Senators what we have and 
what we do not have. But if we leave the 
Budget Committee figures alone we have 
1½ years to find a solution to the prob- 
lem. We will have filled at the 1980 rate 
and indeed we will have filled out the 
present capacity that we have for stra- 
tegic petroleum reserves. 

I know and I wholeheartedly agree 
with my friend from Idaho and with 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey, who has spent a great deal of time 
and effort on this, that that might not 
be enough. I wish we could double the 
reserves. I wish we could double the 
amount we are putting in the ground. 
I wish we had another facility ready 
right after the ones we have are filled 
and we had standby right there ready 
to go. 

But the truth of the matter is we do 
not. There is never going to be any real 
assurance but obviously we have to pro- 
ceed. We are not recommending that we 
not proceed. We are recommending a 
rather substantial fill for another 14% 
years and we still leave over $800 million 
in 1983 in the event this kind of solution 
does not reach fruition. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey and then 
I promised the Senator from Kansas I 
will yield to her. 

Mr. BRADLEY. It will be very brief. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
rationale that the Budget Committee 
has offered for their action and the 
rationale that the Senator has offered 
as an explanation of the Budget Com- 
mittee’s action is what I call the green- 
eyeshade approach to the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve. Sure the American peo- 
ple want to cut the budget. There is no 
doubt about that. But the American peo- 
ple also expect their Government to 
protect them against national security 
threats and economic catastrophe. 


The idea you have a sharp pencil out 
and you write down a cut of $3 billion 
and you will have $3 billion for some- 
thing else in the budget is not looking 
further than the end of your nose if you 
look at the probability of an oil supply 
interruption in the next 3 years. 


To make the debate on the Senate 
floor according to the green-eyeshade 
approach sends the wrong message to 
our allies where we should be the leader 
in emergency preparedness, not the one 
that has to be pushed for demand re- 
straint or for stockpiling. 
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It sends the wrong message to our 
allies. It sends the wrong message to 
our friends in the Middle East who have 
to recognize that the United States does 
have a national interest and can express 
that national interest and can follow 
policies that protect that national 
interest. 

I think that' for the Senate to render 
a judgment on this issue because you 
have a sharp pencil out that you are 
going to save $2.53 billion here and add 
it somewhere else is not what the Amer- 
ican people want. The American people 
expect this Government to protect their 
national security and the economic 
health of our country. 

So my only comment to the defense 
that is offered by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Budget Committee is that I 
respect him and I know deep down in his 
heart he is for this program. 

I only hope that cooler heads prevail 
when we come into the first budget res- 
olution because at the time you are 
spending hundreds of billions of dollars 
on defense, the most pressing national 
defense issue remains unanswered if 
this cut is adopted. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Kan- 
sas desire? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Three minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 3 minutes. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho, who is so ably 
leading the Energy Committee, that I 
would concur with what he has said 
about the importance of filling the 
strategic petroleum reserve. As he has 
eloquently stated, and as has the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, I think we all rec- 
ognize the importance of it to us both 
for domestic policy and international 
policy. But I also strongly believe we 
will never fashion an alternative to di- 
rect Government purchase of oil re- 
serves unless budget discipline requires 
use to do so, and I think, in response to 
the Senator from New Jersey, the admin- 
istration, which is now remaining neu- 
tral on this issue, would be very pleased 
to have the initiatives and talents of 
the Energy Committee directed toward 
means of filling the petroleum reserve 
other than direct Government purchase. 

I think with all of the ability in that 
committee I have every confidence it can 
be done. 

This should not be an argument at this 
time on what means can be found to pri- 
vately finance the reserve, although I 
do believe that Senate bill 707, which is 
my bill, does provide a workable consti- 
tutional model from which we can enact 
and fill a reserve program. But that 
really is not the debate. I think we do 
have to decide at this point whether we 
can expeditiously fashion a workable 
private financing system, and I strongly 
believe that we can, and we can do it 
soon. 


I commend the Energy Committee for 
starting hearings now as to different 
methods by which we can do this. But 
unless we stick to the budget discipline, 
which a majority of the Budget Commit- 
tee has approved, I do not think we will 
be able to fashion that mechanism ex- 
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cept through the impetus, and given the 
push, by the Budget Committee. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from the 
New Mexico have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would be pleased to 
yield whatever time the Senator from 
New Hampshire wishes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho. I do not believe 
anyone in these Chambers who is famil- 
iar with my past voting record with re- 
spect to the Federal budget will deny 
that I have not been hesitant to support 
significant cuts in Government spending. 
However, in considering the Budget 
Committee’s proposal to reduce the ad- 
ministration’s budget request for the 
strategic petroleum reserve by a star- 
tling $3 billion, I find that my desire for 
reductions in Federal spending is over- 
come by my desire to enhance the na- 
tional security of our country. For this 
reason, I, along with 18 other members 
of the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, voted to support the Presi- 
dent's request for $3.8 bililion for 
the strategic petroleum reserve in fiscal 
year 1982. 

The contribution of the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve to our national security 
is well documented. Just 8 days ago, Dr. 
Alice Rivlin, Director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, testified before a 
House subcommittee that although the 
United States has significantly reduced 
the rate at which it imports crude oil, 
we are still very vulnerable to a supply 
interruption or severe reduction. It was 
this recognition of our national vulner- 
ability that led to the establishment of 
the reserve in the first place. Dr. Rivlin 
testified that in the event of an oil im- 
port disruption of 2 million barrels per 
day, which is the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 11 percent of our projected oil 
consumption in the mid-1980’s, a re- 
serve of 750 million barrels could avert 
a loss in our gross national product of 
approximately 3.6 percent and could 
avert an increase in unemployment by 
1.1 percentage points. In the event of 
such a disruption, each barrel of oil in 
the strategic petroleum reserve could 
mitigate up to $200 in GNP losses. 

In her testimony, Dr. Rivlin made per- 
fectly clear her belief that although 
other policy responses could be used dur- 
ing an oil import disruption—such as 
rationing or special taxes—no policy 
would be as effective as the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve at minimizing the eco- 
nomic losses resulting from the oil 
shocks. The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice is not alone in its assessment of the 
value of the strategic petroleum reserve. 
Last year, in its report on the geopolitics 
of oil, the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources underscored the im- 
portance of the reserve by declaring— 

U.S. energy policy should give highest 
priority to building a domestic petroleum 
reserve. This belief was reiterated in a report 
by Harvard's Energy and Security Research 
Project, which not only emphasized the 
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value of the reserve, but also accurately de- 
scribed the current status of the reserve, “To 
say that the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 18 
behind schedule,” the report states, “is to be 
guilty of gross understatement.” 


So that is where we are today. There 
is widespread agreement on two points: 
The first point being that the strategic 
petroleum reserve is of unquestionable 
value as a means to enhance our na- 
tional security, and the second point 
being that we are shamefully behind 
schedule in developing such a valuable 
strategic tool. It is in this environment 
that the Budget Committee has recom- 
mended a reduction of $3 billion 
in funding for the strategic petroleum 
reserve in the hopes that the Congress 
will be successful in adopting an alter- 
native method of financing the develop- 
ment of the reserve. 

Now there are some strong arguments 
to be made for pursuing an alternative 
method of financing. I do not deny that 
fact. Proposals to issue shares in the 
strategic petroleum reserve have the ad- 
vantage of allowing investors to deter- 
mine if they are willing to assume the 
risks associated with SPR financing. 
This would allocate the risk of investing 
in the reserve in a free-market fashion 
and would reduce the Federal deficit by 
attracting private dollars to the project. 
The risk of investing in the project is 
described by the CBO as the risk that 
oil prices will not rise at a rate equal to 
or greater than the interest rate. If oil 
prices rise more slowly, then the SPR 
will not be self financing and its owners 
will bear a long-term cost. At present, 
the taxpayers are the owners and there- 
fore the taxpayers assume this risk. By 
selling SPR shares, the Government 
would shift the risk to private investors. 

Another alternative proposal has been 
to establish an industrial petroleum re- 
serve. The major advantage to an in- 
dustrial petroleum reserve is that such 
a reserve might be more appropriate for 
smaller supply disruptions—disruptions 
during which the Government might 
deem it imprudent to deplete the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve. Again, if industry 
does foot the bill, the Federal deficit is 
reduced and the accompanying infia- 
tionary expectations are mitigated. 

Other proposals which utilize various 
resources of Government such as royal- 
ties or revenues from leasing, are not 
really proposals to go off-budget at all. 
They reduce direct outlays for the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve, but they also 
reduce revenues flowing into the Treas- 
ury. 
Some of these proposals have definite 
advantages to our current method of 
financing the strategic petroleum re- 
serve which is debt financing. But the 
point which must be made is that they 
have their definite disadvantages also. 
A shares system could lead to attempts 
to influence the Federal Government's 
control of the SPR because shareholders 
would obviously want reserves to be 
withdrawn when they determine it is at 
its peak price. Moreover, CBO has cited 
as the major disadvantage to this 
method of financing the possibilitv that 
the sale of shares might be insufficient 
to gain the desired level of funding. In 
such a situation we would be forced to 
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seek supplemental appropriations by the 
Congress. 

The Congressional Budget Office has 
also cited serious disadvantages to their 
industrial petroleum reserve approach. 
If private companies believe their IPR 
reserves would be available to them dur- 
ing oil import disruptions, they might 
be tempted to reduce their conventional 
inventories. The CBO concluded that 
such action would seriously reduce the 
effectiveness of the reserve, and went 
on to cite other disadvantages to this 
method of financing. 

I think it is clear that we have a situa- 
tion in which the grass looks greener on 
the other side of the fence, and, there- 
fore, I think it is important to remind 
ourselves that each attractive new 
alternative is not without its drawbacks. 
They are certainly worth investigating, 
and the Energy Committee in its report 
to the Budget Committee has pledged 
its intention to investigate them. But I 
am confident that I represent the con- 
sensus of the committee when I say that 
I cannot support a reduction in funding 
for the strategic petroleum reserve until 
an alternative proposal has withstood 
the scrutiny of the committee and has 
gained the approval of the Congress. 
Only then, when every possible threat 
to national security has been addressed, 
can I support a reduction in funding for 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the debate with a great deal 
of interest. 


Let me, in the first instance, indicate 
that there is an error in the numbers 
which the Budget Committee staff earlier 
furnished to me. I understand they have 
suggested that because we did not take 
into consideration the way in which the 
budget treats the public debt and the 
trust funds, that with no change in the 
reductions required in outlay reductions, 
for fiscal year 1983, the figures for budget 
authority would have to be modified to 
1.5 percent for 1982, and 1.4 percent for 
fiscal year 1983, and the outlay for fiscal 
1982 would be increased to 0.7 percent 
rather than 0.6. 


Mr. President, I send a modification to 
the desk, including the following proviso: 

Provided further, That no committee shall 
be required to reduce budget authority asso- 
ciated with revenue to trust funds: And pro- 
vided further, That no committee shall be re- 
quired to reduce budget authority nor out- 
lays associated with interest on the public 
debt. 


I send that modification to the desk. 


The amendment, as modified, follows: 


On page 21 of the committee amendment 
after line 9, insert the following new para- 
graph in lieu of the paragraph set forth in 
unprinted amendment numbered 27: 


“(30) In addition to the actions required 
by subsections c(1) through (29) each com- 
mittee of the Senate and House referred to 
therein shall report changes in laws within 
their respective jurisdictions sufficient to re- 
duce budget authority by 1.5 percent for 
fiscal year 1982 and by 1.4 percent for fiscal 
year 1983; and to reduce outlays by 0.7 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1982 and 0.6 percent in 
fiscal year 1963: Provided, That no such com- 
mittee shall reduce budget authority or out- 
lays in function 050; Provided further, That 
no committee shall be required to reduce 
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budget authority associated with revenues to 
trust funds; And provided further, That no 
committee shall be required to reduce budget 
authority nor outlays associated with interest 
on the public debt.“ 


Mr. McCLURE. I did not think that 
changed the thrust of the debate. I think 
the Senator from New Mexico would 
agree that those figures are the correct 
figures. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes, Senator, if you 
will yield on my time. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I did not understand what 
he was modifying. 

Mr. DOMENICI. On my time I just 
wanted to tell the Senator that the pre- 
vious percentages we gave him to the 
extent that our staff was in error we 
apologize. I think it was a misunder- 
standing, but I think what the Senator 
has got now is accurate, and I have no 
objection to the modification. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator. 

The purpose, of course, in offering the 
modification at this time is to make cer- 
tain that no one is misled as to what the 
effect will be. Because of the way in which 
trust funds, trust fund moneys, and the 
national debt are accounted for in han- 
dling the account procedure they have 
a different impact upon the budget au- 
thority side than they would have on the 
outlay side, and it has been to adjust 
those figures that I made this modifica- 
tion. But the reduction in outlays remains 
the same for 1982 and 1983, 0.7 percent 
and 0.62 percent instead of 0.6 percent 
and 0.62 percent. 

Mr. President, I understand what the 
Senator from Kansas has indicated, but 
it seems to me the argument he raises 
simply focuses on which issue do you 
want the budget process to put the pres- 
sure on, put the pressure on the adop- 
tion of a substitute method of filling 
SPRO and, if so, surely the Budget Com- 
mittee adopted the right strategy. That 
will have a maximum pressure on finding 
a substitute way for financing the filling 
of SPRO. If, on the other hand, you are 
more concerned about making certain 
that SPRO is filled, then you should 
adopt my substitute because that will 
have the maximum pressure on getting 
SPRO filled, and it would be those who 
want to save the money for other pur- 
poses who would have the pressure put 
on them to assist in finding the off- 
budget mechanism which would then 
yield the results which the Budget Com- 
mittee found. 

With respect to my friend from New 
Mexico’s saying that indeed that pri- 


-vate inyentory went up and that that 


private inventory allowed us to draw 
down during the period of supply inter- 
ruption during the turmoil in Iran and 
the war between Iran and Iraq, he is 
exactly correct. It worked, and it worked 
well, and the result was we did not see 
the price dislocations that many, many 
people thought would occur. 

But let me remind the Senator before 
this very happy circumstance occurred, 
when the Shah fell from power, the world 
went from a 2- to 3-percent surplus of 
supply to a 2- or 3-percent shortage of 
supply, and the price of oil doubled over- 
night. 
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Had we had a strategic reserve at 
that time upon which we could draw we 
would not now be paying the nearly $40 
per barrel for oil which we are paying. 
It would be substantially less than that. 

So what would the investment in the 
insurance policy of a strategic reserve 
mean to us in terms of our policies in 
this country? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McCLURE. Would the Senator 
yield me 5 minutes on the resolution? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would be pleased to 
yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding that time. 

It seems to me we would have saved 
many times the few billion dollars SPRO 
will cost. 

I do not have any illusions about that 
cost. I have some concerns about it, as 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Schurrr) mentioned a while ago. 
But how much would alternative ex- 
penditures yield us? Well, do you cancel 
your insurance policy because you do 
some fireproofing in the building? It 
seems to me we want both. We want to 
be able to do the alternatives, and we 
want to have the insurance policy; we 
want to have the strategic reserve and 
we want to have the insurance policy of 
increased inventories in the private sec- 
tor. 

Until we find that magic mechanism 
which will finance this offbudget, it 
seems to me the better part of wisdom is 
to do what the Energy Committee has 
voted, after looking at this problem in 
some depth for some time, and to require 
that SPRO be filled, no ifs, ands, or 
buts, require that it be filled; provide 
the money to fill it, and then if we devise 
that method, which I pledge we will at- 
tempt to do, and if we find it, then we 
can start talking about what the alter- 
natives are. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time. 


Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I would 
just say to my good friend from Idaho, 
the Senator has just cited as an example 
the 186 million barrel reserve over 
normal storage that the private sector 
had in place shortly after the Iranian 
problem settled down, and how salutary 
that was for our economy. 


But I would submit that the present 
conditions that we impose upon SPRO 
will not have that kind of salutary effect 
in the event of a 1 or 2 percent shift in 
the availability of oil in the world mar- 
ket because, as the Senator knows and 
as the Senate must know, that oil is in 
the ground under a substantive law that 
says it does not come out unless the 
President declares a national emergency, 
and that is predicated upon a 20-percent 
shortfall. 


So while the Senator is correct that 
whatever America could have in reserve 
will have a good, buttressing effect in 
this fragile world market in terms of oil, 
certainly a strategic petroleum reserve 
with those kinds- of conditions is not 
going to be a buttress for that. It will be 
the buttress Senator BrapLey and you 
and others have spoken of, including 
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this Senator, in the event of a disaster, 
a major catastrophe which we have leg- 
islatively equated with a shortfall. 

In fact, Mr. President, the very con- 
ditions upon which we put that oil in the 
ground, the one I have just described, is 
one of the reasons you cannot get it fi- 
nanced in the private sector. There is 
not any way to invest in a futures mar- 
ket or to buy certificates, to hedge on 
inflation by buying into that reserve, 
when, as a matter of fact, it can never 
come out unless there is a Presidential 
declaration of emergency accompanying 
a 20-percent shortfall. 

That is why the Senator from New 
Mexico is confident that in the 142 years 
that we have, with a very high fill rate, 
under the Budget Committee’s numbers 
if chosen by the authorizing committees, 
that we have that time to figure out 
what kind of criteria does the private 
sector need from us and do they meet 
the criteria of a strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

If the Senator from Idaho needs no 
more time, I will yield back my time. 
It is my understanding that the Senator 
from Alaska is now prepared to offer his 
amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 28 
(Purpose: To restore $1.5 billion in funding 
for the strategic petroleum reserve and 
for other purposes) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
28. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 6, line 3, in Section 9 strike para- 
graph 9(c)(5) and insert in lieu thereof, 

“(5) (A) The Senate Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to require reductions in 
appropriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays as follows: 

“$2,071,000,000 in budget authority and 
$106,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$2,.214,000,000 in budget authority and $2,- 
004,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$3,660,000,000 in budget authority and $3,- 
628,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983;” 
and 

Page 15, line 8, strike all after the semi- 
colon through the semicolon on line 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$3,385,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $2,688,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982;" 

On page 2, lines 16 through 18 strike $52,- 
144,000,000 and $36.945,000,000 and insert in 
lieu thereof “$51,325,000,000" and “$35,545,- 
000,000.” 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I request 
the Parliamentarian to take a look at 
that amendment to make certain that 
its form is correct. 
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I seek to increase the funds in the com- 
mittee amendment by $1.5 billion. As I 
stated previously, I have been involved 
with this program since its inception and 
I support SPRO. f 

I also feel that the national security 
concepts of SPRO are slightly exagger- 
ated at this time. The security situation 
in the country demands that we marshal 
all of our funds to procure military sup- 
plies and hardware. In that way we can 
insure our defense readiness and expe- 
dite what I call playing “catch up” in 
many strategic areas as far as the Soviets 
are concerned. 

Further the full funding of SPRO at 
this time could remove needed petroleum 
supplies from the market commencing in 
September. This would tend to force up 
the price of our petroleum supplies, par- 
ticularly gasoline, as we go into 1982. 

This $1.5 billion would permit the pur- 
chase of approximately 110,000 barrels 
per day on an annual ayerage compared 
to 230 barrels per day resulting from 
the administration's proposal. 

Were we operating under different cir- 
cumstances, I would absolutely support 
Senator McC.ure’s amendment, because 
I do believe in filling the reserve as 
quickly as economically possible. I also 
believe in the approach of the Senator 
from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) in terms 
of trying to fund the filling of the reserve 
so it would be off budget. I have done 
some studies and we have held hearings 
demonstrating that a number of other 
nations have, in effect, prepared for en- 
ergy emergencies by requiring their busi- 
nesses and their individual government 
agencies to store a sufficient amount of 
energy to counter the effects of a supply 
shortfall. 

The real problem though, is the impact 
of this amendment upon the budget. My 
amendment would not affect the budget 
resolution. It is within the limits set by 
both the committee and by the President, 
and, therefore, it does not need to address 
as what Senator McCLure’s amendment 
does, the effect of the increase on all of 
the other committees. 

The $1.5 billion will not break the 
budget resolution, and it is within our 
goal. 
It is possible, incidentally, for us to 
fill at the rate of 230,000 barrels a 
day for a period of time under this 
amendment. The daily rate of fill is not 
in the amendment. It is the $1.5 billion 
that would be made available for the 
program that is in issue. 

There are some who argue that more 
would be saved by quickly securing 
230.000 barrels per day. Indeed there 
might be some savings involved in that 
plan. I believe that the question of how 
the money should be spent ought to be 
looked into by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We ought not to deal with the 
technical details of the daily rate to fill 
in the context of a budget resolution. 
As T indicated, this amendment does not 
touch upon that issue. It does provide the 
$1.5 billion that is necessary under my 
approach to proceed with the program. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
will the senior Senator from Alaska yield 
to me? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am happy to yield 
time to my friend and colleague from 
Alaska. I hope that he understands these 
unusual circumstances. He has just given 
his statement in support of full funding. 
I, too, support that. I just do not think 
we can afford it right now. 

Mr. MURKOWSEI. Mr. President, as 
I have previously stated, I would prefer 
that the Senator restore the full $3.8 
billion in budget authority for the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve recommended by 
President Reagan. 

However, given the efforts we are all 
making to reduce the Federal budget, I 
believe now that the amendment offered 
by my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Stevens, is a reasonable compromise and 
I intend to support it. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? i 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to direct a question or two 
to the author of the amendment. I won- 
der if the Senator from Alaska can tell 
us what, in his view, will come of the 
$1.5 billion savings, so-called, which his 
amendment would generate? I believe 
I read something in the paper about a 
move to come up with a billion dollars 
or two in order that we can restore to our 
recommendations some of the things 
which the Budget Committee deleted in 
following the President’s instructions. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to respond to my good friend 
from New Hampshire. I read the paper, 
too. There is no connection between my 
amendment and any other amendment. 

As I said, I was part of a hearing the 
other day on this matter and I have been 
involved with it in the Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for several years 
now. I feel the filling should continue. 
I asked for the amount of money that 
would permit us to continue at approxi- 
mately the rate that is being filled right 
now and that is why I have indicated 
the $1.5 billion figure. 

As far as savings are concerned, I do 
not think there are savings. We are try- 
ing to meet the President at least half- 
way on this program. When the Budget 
Committee indicated that it did not sup- 
port this funding, those of us who sup- 
ported the program in the past—and I 
have been one of them—sought to regain 
a reasonable amount of the lost funding. 

This is an alternative to the McClure 
amendment and not tied into any other 
package. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for that clarification. 

But I would submit, Mr. President, 
that the temptation is going to be very 
great for other committees and other 
patrons of various programs to look at 
this as $1.5 billion which has been 
broken and can now be used for other 
projects. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I do not 
see how that could be. I am adding $1.5 
billion. My amendment would add a 
billion dollars and a half to the Senate 
Budget Committee’s resolution. It does 
not take any away. 

I do not understand the Senator’s ra- 
tionale. If I request the Senate to in- 
crease it $1.5 billion, where is the savings? 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. It does not seem to me 
that the substitute which I have offered, 
or the amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska, in any way plays to the desires 
of the people who are trying to develop 
some package to put some additional 
spending in any other of the programs. 
The substitute which I have offered would 
simply be a wash by adding $3 billion for 
SPRO and subtracting $3 billion in all 
the rest of the categories. It would have 
no effect upon the totals at all but would 
reduce by 0.6 of 1 percent for fiscal year 
1982 and 0.7 of 1 percent for fiscal year 
1983 the outlays for all of the rest of the 
programs except as noted. That would be 
taken off the amounts that they do have. 

The amendment that the Senator from 
Alaska has offered would simply add $1.5 
billion to the budget authority for the 
SPRO and would, therefore, have gone 
above the Budget Committee’s mark by 
$1.5 billion, and whatever cushion others 
are looking at would have been reduced 
by $1.5 billion, therefore making it more 
difficult for them to find additional 
money, I should think. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from Alaska 
for the explanation. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas for yielding. 

Mr. President, most of the debate we 
have had on the substitute which I have 
offered is equally applicable to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska. I do not know what we can say 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas except to say that 
we have been temporizing with this issue 
for years. As I noted in my opening re- 
marks, we passed, in 1975, the idea that 
we are going to have a strategic petro- 
leum reserve. We still do not have it. At 
various times since then, we have legis- 
lated for it. We have always said we are 
for it, but we have never come up with 
the money for it. 


The Budget Committee, in looking at 
it this year, said, yes, it is a good idea, 
we are going to have it, we are going to 
find some other way to spend for it than 
out of the budget, however. The Senator 
from Alaska says, do not find all the 
money somewhere else, go find $1.5 bil- 
lion somewhere else. 


The Senator from New Mexico, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Budget, 
indicated that we can keep on filling at 
the same rate we did in 1980 through 
1981 and 1982 with the money out of the 
Budget Committee but that is the prob- 
lem, Mr. President. If that is all we do, 
no more than we did in 1980, the Senate 
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and the Congress as a whole have said 
repeatedly, that is not good enough. 

One of the debates we had with the 
last administration was that the fill rate 
was not adequate to meet the needs of 
the strategic reserve, and we would not 
have by 1982, or 1983, or 1984, or 1985, 
or 1986, or 1987, or 1988—not until 1989 
would we have a strategic reserve that is 
minimally sufficient to meet our needs. 
Mr. President, it does not.seem to me 
that to say that we can temporize with 
our security requirements is adequate at 
this time. 

I understand what my friend from 
Alaska is doing. It may well be that that 
is all the Senate can now do. It may be 
that the pressure upon other programs 
is so severe that the Senate will not vote 
for my substitute. It may be that the 
pressures for spending and the mainte- 
nance for the levels of spending in these 
other programs is so great that we shall 
allow the strategic reserve to dangle 
upon the thread of the opportunity to 
find some other way to finance it. 

The Congressional Budget Office, in 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Energy and Mineral Resources of the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, chaired by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER), 
this morning went on record again as 
saying that these other methods of fi- 
nancing have advantages but they do not 
look very optimistic; regarding the brin- 
cipal advantage of an on-budget SPRO 
financing. This is that it is certain. We 
know when it is going to be accom- 
plished, we know how much of it will be 
er and we know our objectives will be 
met. 

If we go to public capitalization, we 
have no guarantee that the market will 
buy that approach. Such a funding 
mechanism has been submitted in legis- 
lation in the other body, and the author 
of that legislation, Representative PHIL 
GRAMM, was before the same subcommit- 
tee this morning, saying, “I know it will 
work. Well, that is, I believe it will work.” 
And he bases his belief upon the track 
record that if future oil price increases 
are as great as past oil price increases, 
then the people who would invest in 
SPRO would, indeed, make a good return 
on their investment. But the whole exer- 
cise is to try to guarantee that we do not 
repeat that in the future. The whole ex- 
ercise is to make certain that it does not 
go up that much in the future. 

So, will they? Or will they not? I do 
not know. We are going to explore that. 
I hope we can find the means by which 
we can induce private investors to in- 
vest in SPRO, off budget. If we cannot, 
then where do we look? To some kind 
of a development of an industrial petro- 
leum reserve? 


I know the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, is very inter- 
ested in finding tax mechanisms that 
would induce businesses to do what we 
want done here, in terms of building up 
reserves, but to do it without budgetary 
impact that is the question before us. 
There are some great strengths in do- 
ing it that way. 
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Have we developed that yet? No. Have 
we talked about it? Yes. Have we stud- 
ied it? Yes. Have we found the answer? 
No. It is just that difficult. 

Do we mandate private contributions 
to SPRO? There are those who argue 
that as a matter of fact, we have the 
right, indeed the urgency, to compel 
people to do what they do not want to 
do and require them to invest in a pub- 
licly held but privately financed reserve 
system. As has been earlier pointed out 
here on the floor, that is subject to its 
own constitutional, legal, and ethical 
programs. 

So, what are the alternatives, Mr. 
President? As chairman of the Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee, it is 
my responsibility and my pledge that we 
shall continue to examine these alterna- 
tives with a heightened sense of urgency. 
Whether this substitute that I have of- 
fered passes or not, whether the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alaska 
passes or not, we are going to explore 
the alternatives and we, perhaps, will be 
able to develop the means by which we 
can finance the strategic petroleum re- 
serve without having it financed through 
direct payments from the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

But I have no illusions about whether 
it will be easy. If it were easy, it would 
have have been done. It is not going 
to be easy. But that does not minimize 
by 1 minute my determination to em- 
bark upon that task. If we can find 
something that looks promising, we are 
going to try it. Perhaps that is the an- 
swer: We shall try something. We shall 
see whether it works. But we shall not 
know until after the fact whether it is 
going to work. Meantime, the security of 
the United States will have been dimin- 
ished to some degree. 

How short our memory is around here. 
In 1973, in the fall of that year, in spite 
of all the best intelligence of ourselves 
and our friends, the Israelis, a war broke 
out. As a result of the unity that was 
forged by that common conflict, the Arab 
oil exporters embargoed the United 
States because of our support from the 
combatants on the other side of that war. 
Our fleet operating in that area, trying 
to protect our own interest, was unable 
to buy oil from the normal supplies in 
that area. And our fleet, to protect our 
interest, was unable to operate for more 
than 2 weeks. Two weeks to protect our 
interest means that war had to be over 
pretty quickly, did it not? Or our inter- 
ests would have been beyond our capac- 
ity to protect. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if 
we had looked at that, we would have 
built with greater urgency those mecha- 
nisms which are necessary to make cer- 
tain it does not happen again. 

I shall support increased spending for 
defense because I think it is essential. 
But as the Senator from New Jersey has 
pointed out, there is nothing more essen- 
tial to our defense than an adequate 
supply of petroleum to keep our defense 
forces moving, capable of defending us. 
We will indeed be voting in the next 
weeks and months on additional ships 
for the Navy. 
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I say now to those members of the 
Armed Services Committee that I shall 
support those efforts to make as many of 
those ships nuclear powered as it is eco- 
nomic to do, with the idea that when we 
have nuclear powered surface and sub- 
marine ships, we do not have to send 
tankers halfway around the world to re- 
supply them. They can contribute to the 
solution instead of being part of the 
problem. 

Even if we do that, we still have to 
have petroleum requirements to keep our 
fieet moving, to keep our airplanes fly- 
ing, to keep our tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers moving in the direct mili- 
tary sense, as well as in the ability to keep 
our civilian economy vibrant and alive 
and capable of supporting whatever may 
be necessary. 

A 1-year reserve is not a large reserve. 
A billion barrels in reserve is not a waste 
of money. It is, at best, only a means by 
which we minimize the dangers to our 
country that might come about as the re- 
sult of hostile action in other areas of the 
world. Who can say that we were not 
close to a blockade of the Straits of Hor- 
muz last year, when President Carter 
threatened to use military force if that 
happened? 

Was he talking just because there was 
a campaign coming up? I do not believe 
so. I did not believe it then; I do not 
believe it now. He was talking because 
there was a very real possibility that hos- 
tilities in that area of the world would 
get out of hand and that the shipment of 
oil through the Straits of Hormuz, 
whether it be from Iraq or Iran, would be 
viewed by the other combatants as some- 
how strengthening their capacity to fight 
the war; therefore, there was a real pos- 
sibility that one of the two would move to 
interdict that oil supply and, in so doing, 
interfere with the supply of oil coming 
from other of the gulf states that are 
such an important part of the total en- 
ergy supply for our friends in Japan and 
Europe, and to ourselves. 

Mr. President, it is not a waste of 
money nor a usefuless effort to build a 
strategic reserve. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to the security of this country. 

So, Mr. President, while I understand 
what the Senator from Alaska is doing, 
and it may well be that that is the best 
the Senate can do, it is only a half step, 
buying us some time. 

I hope the Senator from Alaska will 
agree with me that if his amendment is 
adopted, it will not be our intention to 
spread that fill over the entire period of 
1981 and fiscal 1982 at an even rate, fi- 
nanced only at slightly better than a 
100,000 barrels a day, as we were doing 
in 1980, or at the 150,000 or 160,000 
barrels a day his amendment would per- 
mit, but that we would fill it as rapidly 
as possible. 


While the Senator from New Mexico 
indicates that we will have filled existing 
storage facilities before the end of 1982, 
at the funding authorized by the Budget 
Committee within their assumptions, we 
are embarked upon building more stor- 
age facilities; and if we get those next 
two units online as is projected we 
could fill at the rate of 230,000 barrels 
a day through all of fiscal 1982, and that 
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should be our objective, not a lesser 
figure. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, and there 
are other items in that portion of the 
appropriations process that might not be 
funded in substitute for fully funding 
SPRO. 

It seems to me that there is a possi- 
bility that Senator McCLURE, being a 
member of the subcommittee, might find 
even more than $1.5 billion before we are 
finished with this process. 

I would not disagree with him about 
the rate of filling, except that I hope 
our committee will look into the question 
of the impact of increasing the 120,000- 
barrels-a-day drawdown to fill SPRO 
upon gasoline prices this fall. I still be- 
lieve there is an economic limit and that 
we should not cross the line at which we 
start exacerbating the problem of rising 
fuel costs. 

We are basically in agreement and 
are trying to accomplish the same end. I 
believe that if we look at the energy 
budget and other portions of the budget 
within the jurisdiction of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, we could very well 
find that, notwithstanding this limita- 
tion on the function of the Energy Com- 
mittee, we can find additional moneys in 
the appropriation process to allow for 
filling at a greater rate. 

Mr. McCLURE. I say to the Senator 
from Alaska that, yes, there are other 
restrictions and opportunities. 

The available facilities to fill is one of 
the restrictions. We have to appropriate 
money and keep that program online in 
order to create two new facilities into 
which this crude oil would be placed 
A purchased. We still have to do 

at. 

We have other opportunities in which 
we might find additional money to make 
certain a facility is available, as well as 
the money to buy the oil. There are some 
alternatives, which have been discussed 
at various times, about the Federal Gov- 
ernment putting its own royalty oil in 
the reserve, rather than going out into 
the market and buying it. 

It has the same effect upon the budget, 
because it denies the Treasury the in- 
come from the sale of that oil: but, at 
the same time, it reduces the amount 
it would have to pay to buy it in the open 
market. 


Second, now is a good time. The mar- 
kets are relatively soft. There is a sup- 
ply that exceeds demand in the world 
today, and this is a good time to buy. 

I have never believed that we should 
mandate a fill-fixed rate of so many 
barrels a day without regard to market 
conditions. There are times markets are 
tight and times they are not. The ad- 
ministration should have enough flexi- 
bility to deal with that. 

The demand for a fill-fixed rate came 
out in the frustration of the last admin- 
istration, that they were not doing any- 
thing. We had to mandate 100,000 bar- 
rels a day in order to get them to do 
that. 
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The new commitment President Carter 
expressed last year, which has been re- 
affirmed by President Reagan, has been 
a welcome commitment to filling at the 
rate of 230,000 barrels a day, but it is not 
a fixed and rigid amount. It would de- 
pend upon market conditions, and I do 
not believe any of us want to see the con- 
sumer market adversely affected unduly. 

Again, had we had this kind of reserve 
when the regime of the Shah of Iran fell 
and we suddenly went from a 2-percent 
surplus to a 2- or 3-percent shortage, we 
would not have seen the price of oil 
double. It would have increased, but it 
would not have gone up twice, and the 
American consumer might have been 
protected by having his prices protected 
Slightly, by having an adequate fill rate, 
rather than by having no reserve at all. 

Mr. President, I will indicate what my 
intentions would be. Our parliamentary 
situation is this: I have offered a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. It 
includes the restoration of the $3 billion 
which the Budget Committee has re- 
moved. It offsets that $3 billion by a de- 
crease in all the remainder of the pro- 
grams, save defense, which, as the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey has mentioned, is 
not before us in this budget reconcilia- 
tion. 

I have sent to the desk a modification 
that would carry with it the corrected 
figures which the Budget Committee has 
advised me are necessary to effect that 
result. It would be a 0.7-percent reduc- 
tion in outlays for 1982 and a 0.6-per- 
cent reduction in fiscal 1983. There are 
slight increases in the original figures so 
far as budget authority is concerned but 
not in outlays for those same years. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey has indicated that he wants to 
have a vote on the $3 billion restoration 
regardless of what happens to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska. 
The Senator from Alaska, instead of 
adding the $3 billion, would add half of 
that back, but with no offsetting cuts. A 
vote will occur first on the perfecting 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alaska. 

The Senator from New Jersey has in- 
dicated that he wants a vote on the $3 
billion add back. Rather than have the 
vote occur upon the substitute, it would 
be my intent that if he does not do so, 
I would do so, to offer a perfecting 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment following the vote on the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Alaska, so that 
any vote would occur on my proposal, not 
on a substitute, but upon a perfecting 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

I can explain in some detail, if any- 
body wants to know why I would do it 
that way, rather than voting on the sub- 
stitute. It has to do with the procedural 
effects on the remainder of the bill. I 
announce that that is my intention so 
that people might be advised before we 
get to that point. Thereupon, it would be 
my intention to withdraw the substitute 
in order to avoid those other conse- 
quences, which I do not believe anybody 
wishes to have happen, in the event it 
should be adopted. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, my 
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amendment will permit the continued 
filling of the strategic petroleum re- 
serve at approximately the rate it is being 
filled now. 

I concur with the statements made by 
the Senator from Idaho, but, I do not 
think that this is the time to increase the 
spending for SPRO. We do need in- 
creased spending in other national de- 
fense areas. I believe we must support the 
Budget Committee to the extent possible, 
consistent with our national security re- 
quirements. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. When the Senator says 
we should continue filling at the present 
rate, we are talking about using the 
available money to continue to fill as 
rapidly as possible, rather than spread it 
over fiscal 1981 and 1982. 

Mr. STEVENS. I leave that up to the 
committee process. I do not believe we 
can determine this in the budget resolu- 
tion. We are just talking total dollars 
amount. 

Mr. McCLURE. I understand that. I am 
trying to get a feeling on the part of the 
people here today as to whether we are 
going to reduce the rate at which we fill 
or whether we are going to maintain the 
rate at which we fill while we explore 
the alternatives that have been suggested 
for financing, other than direct budget- 
ary expenditures. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my feeling that 
after the hearings and appropriations 
process we should mandate continued 
filling at the maximum daily rate pos- 
sible consistent with the money available 
and its impact on consumer pricing. 
These factors need to be ascertained as 
a result of our hearings process. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not disagree with 
the Senator in terms of the rate. I just 
raise the question of what is the impact 
going to be on consumer pricing if we 
accelerate the actual rate. We are not 
filling it 230 right now. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. I think there is a feel- 
ing on the part of some that if the fund- 
ing is reduced they somehow will be av- 
eraged over the total number of days re- 
maining in 1981 and fiscal 1982 and it 
will be averaged on that daily rate. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
we can fill ahead of that daily rate at 
the maximum feasible rate until the 
money ran out and, therefore, increas- 
ing our strategic reserve as rapidly as 
possible, bearing in mind the considera- 
tions which the Senator has expressed 
and in the meantime trying to find the 
alternative financing method that can 
pick up at the end of that period of 
time rather than waiting at the end of 
fiscal 1982. 

Mr. STEVENS. I concur. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not think that the 
$1.5 billion is the maximum that we can 
reasonably allocate under the budget 
process. It may be that we can bring 
about savings within the appropriations 
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process that will accelerate that even 
further. 

I do not want to make sure that the 
Senate understands that this does not 
mean that we will necessarily come back 
with a bill from appropriations that will 
allow only $1.5 billion for this project. 
We could effect some savings in the 
Energy Department items and actually 
bring back a bill from appropriations 
that would not be subject to a budget 
point of order. 

Mr. President, I know of no one who 
seeks time on my amendment to support 
it. I do not believe it is the most sen- 
sible approach right now, in view of the 
problems we face, but under the circum- 
stances, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. McCLURE. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

Mr, STEVENS. No; I ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The Senator from Kansas has addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Kansas, does she control 
the time in opposition? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I control 
time in opposition. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wonder if she will yield 
me 3 minutes. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. As you know, we are 
working under very tight constraints 
here where we have come in under the 
President’s budget because of the SPRO. 
It does not leave us much maneuvering 
room. 

Mr. President. I have an amendment 
coming up, which I believe has consid- 
erable appeal to those here, which would 
provide add-ons in fiscal year 1982 and 
outlays of $973 million. 

These add-ons deal with low-in- 
come energy assistance, health services, 
elementary and secondary education, 
weatherization, community development, 
UDAG, block grants, which in effect 
would restore the amount that the Pres- 
ident originally asked for, and mass 
transit. 

Mr. President, I say to Members here 
that if this SPRO amendment add-on 
for $1.5 billion passes that reduces the 
chances it seems to me for the add-ons 
that I have proposed, and I personally 
feel that we can get along without the 
additions to SPRO, to the strategic pe- 
troleum oil reserves, that have been sug- 
gested and feel that these items that I 
have proposed in this package along with 
my chief cosponsor, Senator HEINZ of 
Pennsylvania, are more important to the 
citizens of our country in the fiscal year 
1982 and the fiscal year 1983. 

So I urge my colleagues to reject the 
amendment proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 


I wish to thank the lady Senator from 
Kansas for allowing me this opportunity. 


the 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment just briefly because we 
have heard these arguments. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Idaho that Iam sure that none of us wish 
to leave the strategic petroleum reserve 
dangling by a thin thread. 

I have great confidence in the Senator 
as chairman of the Energy Committee 
that I feel very sure that, indeed, it will 
not dangle and that he will find a means 
by which it can be filled by private 
financing. 

In talking to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska, it is really a ques- 
tion of half a loaf and is it any better? 
Or are we just further putting off what 
I feel is an important direction to go? It 
seems to me it really does not satisfy 
either side of this argument. 

The Senator asked if we were focusing 
our attention in this debate on whether 
we should find other means by which to 
fill the reserve or whether we should fill 
the reserve. I think the focus is already 
on filling the reserve and that there is 
agreement to the importance of that. 

But I still maintain that if we do not 
exercise the budget discipline that I feel 
is necessary to direct us to alternative 
methods for filling the reserve we will 
continue to resort to direct Government 
purchasing. True, other methods have 
been discussed and have not been found 
feasible, but neither has there been the 
incentive to absolutely find the other 
measures by which it might be possible. 


I feel that the Budget Committee has 
left in enough revenue to provide the 
transitional funding that is necessary. 
As has been pointed out, the proposal 
provides for a fill rate equal to the fill 
capacity in 1981. 


In 1982, $1.047 billion is provided in 
the Budget Committee proposal which is 
enough to provide substantial transition 
funding. It is not enough, I agree, to fill 
the reserve to capacity that the Senator 
supports and that I support. 


But I do not believe the amendment 
of the Senator from Alaska just adding 
half the amount really solves either prob- 
lem that we wish to address. It does not 
provide the funding that I think will be 
necessary to give us the latitude that we 
need in a substantial strategic petroleum 
reserve, nor does it address the need for 
the Energy Committee to exert its full 
effort in finding alternative methods for 
funding the reserve. 


Is there anyone else wishing to speak 
in opposition? 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if my col- 
league will yield, I wish to propound 
some questions to either the Senator or 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, and it does not make any dif- 
ference, or both, but I am one of those 
who has been sort of leading the charge, 
along with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey—in fact my staff tells me I made 
about 19 statements on SPRO on the 
Senate floor trying to get the last ad- 
ministration to speed up the fill rate and 
now I am in somewhat of a dilemma. I 
do not want to do violence to what we 
are trying to do with reference to the 
budget process. But can someone advise 
me if everything is defeated then what is 
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the status, if the Senator from New Mex- 
ico can tell me what happens then? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. If Senator STE- 
vens’ fails and Senator McCuure’s fails, 
the money left for SPRO in this recon- 
ciliation is sufficient to allow the fill rate 
in 1981 equal to the existing fill capacity, 
that is, about 168 million barrels in total 
fill capacity. There will be $1.047 billion 
left if nothing else, if both amendments 
fail, in outlays in 1982. That is sufficient 
to allow an even higher rate of fill than 
the 1980 fill rate if we combine it with 
only a meager private sector approach. 
Certainly some part of this is going to be 
fillable by the private sector, resulting 
from some enticement to retain inven- 
tories in excess of normal. In addition, 
when we are all finished with that if Con- 
gress did nothing else, there would still 
be $820 million in 1983 left in these 
projections. 

Mr. DOLE. At what rate? Is that 110,- 
000 or 115,000 barrels? 

Mr. DOMENICI. At that very end in 
1983, if nothing else happened, that will 
be between 70,000 and 85,000. But that is 
the lowest and that would be in 1983. 
That would be 144 full years before that 
occurred during which time we could be 
looking at alternatives and, as the Sena- 
tor knows, because he comes to the floor 
understanding this process, if that hap- 
pened, we are not stuck in concrete. The 
worst that could happen is that the 
Energy Committee would have to change 
the level of authorization for SPRO and 
then we would go look, and if it did not 
come through, and I am confident it will 
myself, but if it did not, we can come 
back through this process and change it 
again. There is not anything around here 
that is binding forever. We just believe 
the only way to get off this idea of paying 
for it dollar for dollar and putting it in 
the ground under a national law that 
says you cannot ever take it out unless 
there is a national emergency, and a 20- 
percent shortfall is the criteria, is to 
make some good faith effort. which I am 
confident the chairman will attempt. But, 
you really do not have the pressure on to 
try to find some way to take that valu- 
able asset, which is increasing every year, 
and avoid putting the taxpayers’ dollar 
in the ground to increase the amount of 
that oil, which cannot even be used. 
There is another way to do it. That is 
what the whole theory is. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

5 Mr. DOLE, I just ask one more ques- 
on. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Sure. 

Mr. DOLE. There has been a lot of talk 
about national security, and the way this 
is designed we will almost have to be in 
a war before we can use it. It would not 
have to be an armed conflict but border 
on that. Has any thought been given to 
somehow charging this to defense? It 
seems to me that, in effect, is what it is. 
Has that been considered by the appro- 
priate committees? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
has expired. All the time on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time I need on the resolution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I hope that Senator 
McCLURE, Senator BRADLEY, Senator 
Dore, and four or five other Senators 
who have had a very, very grave con- 
cern in this area, and some House Mem- 
bers who have been concerned, would 
take the message from the Senate in the 
event the Budget Committee prevails as 
a serious opportunity to sit down and ex- 
plore all avenues, one of which obviously 
is the one the Senator just suggested. 

Here we are, our new President and his 
Secretary of Defense, as the Senator 
knows, saying we need to increase our 
military. I do not think there is any 
doubt about that. I think the people 
clearly expect that has to happen. But 
we have not responded by saying, “What 
about the strategic petroleum reserve?” 
Nor have they. 

We merely said, continue as they have 
and let the Department of Energy do 
this and let them own it when it is fin- 
ished and let them be the ones who have 
to allocate it in the event we have this 
crisis the Senator described. 

I think it is a very good time in our in- 
ternational history and in our fiscal 
history to be realistic about where this 
money should come from. It is still going 
to be tax dollars, and we understand 
that. But it might very well be that they 
themselves could produce some of the 
fiexibility in terms of its use that is 
lacking now. Maybe if it were military, 
it would not have to be in the ground 
pending the crisis the Senator has spoken 
of. Maybe in 4 or 5 years they will asssess 
their needs and assess the world and 
decide they want to use part of it, all of 
which would make it far more ralatable 
to those who are very concerned. 

We will have $12 billion if the Mc- 
Clure amendment passes; with $3 bil- 
lion put back in, the President’s recom- 
mendation, we will have $12 billion au- 
thorized to be spent for SPRO at that 
point in history. 

I think you would acknowledge if we 
are on that course we have barely b2zun. 
That certainly is not the reserve of the 
type that anybody has said we ovght to 
have. This Senator believes the fill rate 
that is going to be remaining. if these 
amendments are defeated, is enough to 
stay on the path; that allowable money, 
the authorization money, is enough for 
the appropriators to increase the fill. It 
will not be there for a long time, but for 
a year or so, an increased fill rate will be 
there while we put the pressure on to 
see what is a better method than doing 
it this way. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Let me address the Sena- 
tor’s concern about national security be- 
cause I think it is a real concern and, as 
I said earlier, budget action reduces out- 
lay by $3 billion in the SPRO, and it is a 
green-eyeshade approach to national se- 
curity. It is an attempt to save $13 bil- 
lion for a short-term budgetary -reason. 

Let us just try to think this through. If 
we have a threat to our national security 
a likely area where this threat might be 
manifest is the Persian Gulf. If the 
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threat indeed is manifest in the Persian 
Gulf we will more than likely lose oil 
supplies. If we lose the oil supplies we 
will not be able to mobilize our military to 
the degree that we would if we had oil 
and, therefore, our effectiveness in de- 
fending the Persian Gulf area will be 
impaired. 

The point is that it makes no sense to 
spend $150 billion for weapons procure- 
ment, $184 billion on defense, and not 
spend $3 billion to buy oil and put it in 
stockpile. It is as simple as that. 

I might point out for my distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
because I know he is interested and I 
know he has been on this floor with me 
any number of times calling for the fill 
of SPRO, that this position of defense 
mobilization but no oil stockpile is pre- 
cisely the position the Japanese found 
themselves in at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. 

So I think there are compelling na- 
tional security reasons to fill this stra- 
tegic reserve. I think it makes eminent 
sense to take it from the defense budget. 
Indeed, it is a defense measure, and it is 
clearly the most pressing and immediate 
threat to our national security. 

I would also like to address the re- 
sponse of the distinguished chairman of 
the Budget Committee. How will things 
be affected if we only partially fund this? 
Well, one way they will be affected is that 
purchase of oil for the strategic reserve 
is long term, 6 months, 9 months, 12 
months. You have to know the money is 
coming before you can buy the oil. If you 
cut it off, and when Congress sees the 
message the budget is going to be cut, 
that will affect that process. 

Second, I think the price for the oil is 
directly related to a steady purchase. If 
you cut it off and start it again you are 
going to be buying oil at a much higher 
price, and more than likely are going into 
the spot market to buy the oil. 

These are not insignificant economic 
considerations, in addition to the 
national security considerations I 
mentioned. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? The Senator from New 
Mexico has correctly said that filling at 
the existing fill rate for which there is 
enough money will fill the existing stor- 
age capacity. But what he has not said is 
that there is a phase 2 to storage capac- 
ity that has been authorized, it has been 
funded, and it is intended to expand that 
storage capacity. The money made avail- 
able under the budget resolution would 
not include the money that is necessary 
to buy the oil to fill that storage which 
will be made available during fiscal 1982. 

So we should not leave a misperception 
that the Budget Committee money will 
fill all of the facilities which will be 
available during 1982. If we do not find 
more money, there will be facilities built, 
available, and ready to be filled but no oil 
to put in them. 


Mr. DOLE. Do I understand that phase 
2 will happen in fiscal 1982? 


Mr. McCLURE. It is underway now 
and it is happening in fiscal 1981 and 
in fiscal 1982. 
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Mr. DOLE. I appreciate the comments 
by all three Senators. 

I guess what the Budget Committee is 
suggesting is that we just sort of post- 
pone this for a while on the assumption 
that something will happen, and I mean 
that sincerely, that something, that the 
administration of the appropriate com- 
mittee will devise a plan where we can 
get to the fill rate of 230,000 barrels 
per day; is that accurate? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. DOLE. You are confident that 
that will happen? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Senator, I am con- 
fident that this country should insist 
that that happen, and there is no way 
it is going to happen until we decide we 
are not going to put this many billions 
of tax dollars into the ground. 

If we put the people of this country, 
the best financial people—this President 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the kind of Americans with financial in- 
novativeness—to work on it, because 
Congress has said, “We are just not 
going to do it this way.“ I am confident 
they are going to find a way. x 

The 230,000 barrels the Senator men- 
tioned, I am not confident that that is 
going to go into the ground in the way 
we have done it in the past. 

I mean there have been plenty of prob- 
lems with that, and there are plenty of 
people who are not so sure it is going to 
work after you got it in there. I am 
saying we need a reserve buildup very 
soon at about that many barrels a day. 
Whether it comes with increased private 
sector storage that is projected and that 
they receive some kind of incentive to 
do it, along with some kind of a pri- 
vate financing with certificates of de- 
posit or futures so you can also put it 
into some kind of a reserve of this type, 
when you combine them the goal ought 
to be what you described. 

I would also say, when the good 
Senator from New Jersey suggests a 
scenario where our fleet does not have 
enough oil at some point because of a 
temporary interruption, even he is not 
suggesting that this would be available 
for that because it is obvious that Con- 
gress would have to change all the laws 
on the books because that will be avail- 
able in the event of a 20-percent short- 
fall and a declaration of national 
emergency. 

We produce 8.5 million barrels a day 
domestically. That is where you would 
get the oil for that fleet, not out of the 
salt domes that handle this oil now in 
the event of a very short interruption. 

But it is an economic situation if we 
have a long term, long interruption we 
have all been talking about. To mix that 
with our 8.5 million to see how we can 
minimize the economic catastrophe we 
have is what I am talking about. 

On the other hand, the military might 
want a reserve which, I think, we have 
been discussing here, which could be 
completely different. It could be the very 
reserve we are speaking of, but it would 
be a reserve nonetheless. If the military 
got into a bind on a temporary basis, 
they would have more supply than they 
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have been presently buying. They have 
a pretty good reserve now. 

Mr. DOLE. Do I understand the chair- 
raan correctly that if the Appropriations 
Committee decides to speed up the fill 
rate and, perhaps, in 8 or 9 months at 
a speeded-up rate it will run out of mon- 
ey, is the Senator prepared, as chairman 
of the Budget Committee, in a timely 
fashion to come back to Congress, if we 
have not worked out some pians, the 
administration has not worked out some 
plans, to either through a supplemental 
appropriation or some legislative appro- 
priation ask for additional money? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am prepared. I do 
not know precisely what event would oc- 
cur, I do not know if it is the second 
concurrent budget resolution in August 
or September, but the answer to your 
question is “Yes.” 

Mr. DOLE. I would be happy to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I would like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Budg- 
et Committee does that mean the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee would 
come back to the floor of the Senate 
and request the extra $1.5 billion to fi- 
nance the strategic petroleum reserve? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not say that. 
Senator DoLE asked me the hypothetical 
in the event the Appropriations Com- 
mittee wanted to take the money that 
is left for the strategic petroleum re- 
serve, absent the new money from the 
Stevens amendment, absent the new 
money provided by McClure—— 

Mr. BRADLEY. The money that is left. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The money that is 
there, can they provide that in a man- 
ner that would increase the daily fill, 
and my answer was yes. But it would 
certainly run out sooner than the year 
and a half I have described. 

He asked if that occurred and we had 
not found some private sector, some fi- 
nancial approach, some combination of 
military, the old idea of SPRO and some 
private, and we had none of those in 
place would I be disposed to support con- 
tinuing the fill, which would mean we 
would have to add budget authority to 
the Energy Committee, and my answer 
was yes. 

I did not want to commit to what point 
in time. At first, it seemed like the sec- 
ond concurrent next year sounded right. 
I did not want to limit that to that. That 
is pretty quick, it is a few months away. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That assumes what fill 
rate? You would be willing to come back 
and ask for increased budget expendi- 
tures for the strategic reserve if you used 
up the money by purchasing the oil at 
what rate? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am not 

Mr. BRADLEY. Three-hundred thou- 
sand barrels as the Senator is on record 
as suggesting last year? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am not going to say 
200,000 or 230,000. I am merely saying 
that certainly the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can provide within its jurisdiction 
for filling faster than it is being filled 
now, and there would be money for that. 

If they want to go to 200,000 I am not 
going to obiect. That would be another 
piece of legislation. 


As you know, it probably would be in 
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the appropriations bill. I am not going 
to object. I do not want it to stretch out 
so that we are proved right. I think in 8 
or 9 months we ought to know that 
answer to whether or not we can find 
another mechanism or combination of 
mechanisms, Senator. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, let me 
point out to the Senator from Kansas 
that this 20-percent number that is being 
thrown around expires on September 30. 
That is when the legislation that sets this 
number expires. 

It would be this Senator’s hope—and 
I think it is the hope of many Senators 
in this body—that we move away from 
controls and allocations. So we are talk- 
ing about a 20-percent number that is 
going to disappear in the air in a puff of 
smoke in September, particularly if the 
Senator from New Mexico, the Senator 
from Idaho, and the Senator from New 
Jersey have their way about what might 
replace those controls and allocations. 

So I think one should not be locked into 
a 20-percent number. 

The second thing is that the IEA, the 
International Energy Agency, is now en- 
gaged in a discussion as to what should 
constitute a common draw-down policy. 
The numbers that are being thrown 
around there are much, much lower than 
20 percent. So I think the Senator should 
know that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I do not think I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is under the control of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, has all 
the time been used up for the Stevens 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, under 
the current parliamentary situation, we 
have already agreed to vote on one 
amendment at 2 o'clock, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. There are two amendments back 
to back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. McCLURE. What is the second 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sec- 
ond amendment is the Stevens amend- 
ment. The first amendment is the Riegle 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, if the 
time on the Stevens amendment has ex- 
vired—and it has expired—it will then 
be the second amendment and there is 
no further amendment pending to be 
voted upon, is that correct? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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McClure amendment is pending, but we 
will not have a back-to-back vote. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the agreement enterea 
into is that following the disposal of the 
Stevens’ amendment the Senator from 
New Jersey would be recognized to offer 
an amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the agreement. 

Mr. McCLURE. And upon disposal of 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey, it would then be in order to offer 
a further perfecting amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey is a perfecting amendment. If 
that did not succeed, another perfecting 
amendment would be in order. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. McCLURE. That ismy under- 
standing. As a matter of fact, upon the 
disposal of any perfecting amendment, 
another perfecting amendment may be 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct; that is correct whether 
or not it succeeds. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. In the 8 
minutes between now and the time the 
Riegle amendment is voted on, another 
perfecting amendment could be offered 
and be the pending business at the end 
of that sequence? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ste- 
vens amendment has not been set aside. 
If it had been, that would be true. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I did 
not understand the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ste- 
vens amendment has not yet been laid 
aside. If it were laid aside, that would 
be true. 

Mr. McCLURE. And unless it is laid 
aside, it remains the pending amend- 
ment until the hour of 2 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho would yield for a question. I am 
just catching up with respect to his off- 
set by trying to reinstitute $3 billion for 
SPRO, that we are going to make that 
up with the cuts of six-tenths of a per- 
cent from all programs, save and except- 
ing the 050 defense function; is that 
correct? 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sent 
a modification to the desk a little earlier, 
because the figures provided to me by 
the Budget Committee had not included 
in their calculations the effect of the na- 
tional debt and the social security trust 
fund, The figures were modified to indi- 
cate a reduction in budget authority of 
1.5 percent in 1982; 1.4 percent for fiscal 
year 1983; and outlays would be seven- 
tenths of 1 percent in 1982 and eight- 
tenths of 1 percent in 1983, with the 
proviso that no committee shall be re- 


quired to reduce budget authority asso- 
ciated with revenues to trust funds; and 
provided further that no committee shall 
be required to reduce budget authority 
nor outlays associated with interest on 
the public debt. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Am I to understand, 
then, that social security is not affected? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered on the 
Stevens amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
going to suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I wonder if the distinguished minority 
manager would agree to charge that 
equally to both sides. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum on those 
conditions 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Hawkins). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 22 

The question is on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 22 proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. REGLE). The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) 
and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DE- 
Concint), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas), and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers) and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrnt) would each vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 55. as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 50 Leg.] 


Baucus Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 
Randolph 


Huddleston 
. Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 


Cranston 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Eagleton 
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Goldwater 
Gorton 


NOT VOTING—6 
Bumpers DeConcini Tsongas 
Cochran Pressier Williams 

So the amendment (UP No. 22) was 
rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 28 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment by 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
unprinted amendment No. 28. On this 
cuestion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCH- 
RN) and the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. PRESSLER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I announce that the 
Serator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsoncas), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcini) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 71, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 51 Leg. 

YEAS—23 

Hayakawa 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 


Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—71 
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NOT VOTING—6 


DeConcini Tsongas 


Bumpers 
Pressler Williams 


Cochran 


So Mr. Stevens’ amendment (UP No. 


28) was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 29 


(Subsequently numbered amendment No. 
24) 


(Purpose: To restore funds for the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May we have order, 
Madam President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate will be in 
order. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRAD- 
LEY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 29. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with 852. 144. 000, 000 
in line 17, strike out through 847.694.000. 
000" in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$49,825,000,000 and outlays 
by $33,945,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to 
reduce budget authority by 856,228,000,000 
and outlays by 844.694.000.000“. 

On page 6, beginning with “$3,714,000,000" 
in line 10, strike out through “$3,628,000,000” 
in line 13 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “$714,000,000 in budget authority 
and $404,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $660,000,000 in budget authority 
and $628,000,000". 


Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, the 
amendment I have just offered restores 
the figure of $3 billion to the budget for 
the strategic petroleum reserve. That 
brings the number for the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve to the number that the 
Reagan administration proposed in its 
budget, the number of $3.8 billion. 

SENATE SCHEDULE 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished Senator yield 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose his right to the floor? I would like to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
what the schedule will be for the rest of 


the day and into the remainder of the 
week. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I 
thank the minority leader, and I thank 
the Senator from New Jersey for yielding 
so that we can pursue this subject which 
began with a colloquy with the minority 
leader. 

Madam President, I would say, in re- 
sponse to the minority leader’s question, 
we have done a canvass on this side of 
the aisle about the number of amend- 
ments remaining, and it would appear 
that there are three, perhaps four, that 
would be offered on this side. I do not 
expect more time than the time allocated 
for the amendment itself to be utilized, 
that is to say, I would not expect exten- 
sive time to be yielded on the resolution. 

I wonder if the minority leader can 
tell us what he sees in prospect on his 
side of the aisle before we make a deci- 
sion on today or tomorrow or thereafter 
in the matter of trying to finish this reso- 
lution? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent I would venture there may be an- 
other dozen amendments on this side of 
the aisle or there may not be, and the 
reason I say there may not be 

Mr. BAKER. Do I get a choice? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The reason I 
Say there may not be, I understand Mr. 
CHAFEE may have a package that would 
be coming along a little later, and in that 
package are some several items in which 
we are interested also on this side of the 
aisle, and depending upon the outcome 
of that vote, it might not be necessary to 
call up amendments on this side of the 
aisle that would be directed to some of 
the individual items in the package. 


I think we can dispose of the amend- 
ment by Mr. BRADLEY, and then depend- 
ing upon whether or not there would still 
be the vote on the McClure substitute, it 
would then be our turn on this side of the 
aisle and rather than call up a package 
at that time on this side of the aisle we 
would hope to go with an amendment by 
Mr. MOYNIHAN that would deal with cer- 
tain education programs. 


Then if Mr. Cuarez would call up his 
package amendment, the outcome of that 
vote might determine whether or not 
Members on this side of the aisle would 
be going for individual items within the 
package and, perhaps, not. 

It would seem to me, may I say to the 
majority leader, in any event we ought to 
be able to finish the action on this reso- 
lution no later than some time on 
Wednesday. If we ran the full time out, 
it would go through into the early part 
of next week, but we have no intention of 
stringing out the debate and no desire 
to string out the debate. We are simply 
hoping ‘to get some votes on a few 
amendments to keep people in groups 
from falling through the holes in the 
President's “safety net,” and then we are 
ready to have a vote up or down on the 
resolution. 

There is no desire to delay, no desire 
to string it out. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in any event 
I think we would go no later than on 
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Wednesday, conceivably we could finish 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader. 

I assumed the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) intends 
to offer this amendment during the 
course of today? 

Mr. CHAFEE. It is my intention to 
follow Senator MOYNIHAN. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 
Of course, we have the Senator from 
Idaho’s substitute and—might I yield to 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCLURE. I wanted to address 
a question to the Senator from Tennes- 
see and the minority leader, too, be- 
cause I do have a substitute pending 
that will follow after the Bradley 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

It would be my intention to offer the 
substance of my substitute as a perfect- 
ing amendment in the event the Bradley 
amendment is not adopted, and have a 
vote on it rather than upon the substi- 
tute in order to preserve greater parlia- 
mentary flexibility in the further con- 
sideration of this matter. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 
Then after the vote on the McClure 
amendment there would be a vote on 
the amendment of Mr. MOYNIHAN be- 
cause we would prefer Mr. CHAFEE going 
with his package. We do not rule out 
the possibility of our offering a package 
if that package should fail, but a good 
many of us over here feel like we will 
support it. So we will go then to Mr. 
Moyninan and then go to Mr. CHAFEE 
on the package. 

I will say then, Madam President, that 
we ought to finish no later than on 
Wednesday even without going late into 
the evening either today or tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader. 

Let me suggest this, to get a better 
reading on how things are going to go, 
that we leave intact the suggestion that 
we might be late tonight. I would like to 
avoid that, if possible, and as soon as we 
get a little further along I will address 
that issue once more. 


ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT ON 
PRESIDENT REAGAN 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, may I 
take this opportunity to advise the Sen- 
ate that I have been advised that the 
President of the United States was the 
target of a shot fired at him a few mo- 
ments ago? He was not hit. His press sec- 
retary, Mr. James S. Brady, was hit and 
wounded very seriously. One police offi- 
cer and, perhaps, one Secret Service man 
were hit, as well. 

The President is well. He was not-in- 
jured, but apparently there were other 
injuries. 

I have no other detail, but as soon as 
these details are supplied I will, of course, 
report them to the Senate. 


I thank the Senator for yielding. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
am going to proceed with my amend- 
ment, but I must say that as one Senator 
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I am in a state of some anxiety about the 
events the majority leader has just con- 
veyed to the Senate. I hope we will have 
a chance to reflect upon these events in 
the next few days, and that we might 
address ourselves in some way to the un- 
derlying sickness that exists in a society 
where these kinds of events become com- 
monplace. 

Not only can they not be tolerated, but 
there must be a conviction of each in- 
dividual to see that they are not toler- 
ated within his own experiente, that the 
attitudes that lead to this kind of thing 
are rejected categorically by all Amer- 
icans. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 29 


Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, let 
me go on with this amendment in the 
wake of this news by simply saying that 
the Senate has recorded itself in the pre- 
vious vote to reject $1.5 billion for the 
strategic petroleum reserve. My amend- 
ment would place $3 billion for the re- 
serve, bringing it to $3.8 billion, which is 
the Reagan administration's budget fig- 
ure. 

Now, having seen the vote on a pre- 
vious amendment, I am not at all op- 
timistic that my amendment will be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

But let me say that the failure to ac- 
cept my amendment, the Reagan ad- 
ministration number, or the amendment 
of the Senator from Alaska is a green 
eyeshade approach to national defense. 

We are spending $1.85 billion for de- 
fense and we cannot find $3 billion to 
put oil into a reserve. 

Mr. President, as the events in the 
Persian Gulf today attest, the war con- 
tinues to rage. It could spread and it 
could lead to a drop in production of 
several million barrels of oil a day. 

The United States is not prepared for 
that event. We have no cushion to ab- 
sorb that kind of loss of oil. Our econ- 
omy would be thrown into a catastrophe. 

And to make matters even more poign- 
ant for my colleagues who are sensi- 
tive to the issues of national defense, the 
most probable threat is the Soviet Union, 
one area that the Soviets might move. 
If the Persian Gulf was cut off. we would 
not have the oil sufficient to mobilize our 
economy to continue our military efforts 
to defend the vital interests of this 
country. 

So, Madam President, there is a clear 
national security reason for this amend- 
ment. There is a clear economic security 
reason for this amendment. I know that 
the opponents have suggested that we 
have alternate means of financing, that 
we can do it in the private sector or we 
could do it by Government bonds. But 
let me assure the Senate that none of 
these measures are in place today, so 
that if we fail to authorize moneys for 
the strategic petroleum reserve and a 
catastrophe occurs at this moment in 
the Persian Gulf, we will have no oil 
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flowing into a reserve. If it happens 6 
months from now and we are depending 
on the other mechanisms, we will have 
no oil flowing into a reserve. 

Let me say that this is an amendment 
of $3 billion. The Budget Committee re- 
ported a reconciliation bill that was $2.3 
billion under the administration request. 
Because of the nature of this reconcilia- 
tion bill, there cannot be defense author- 
izations cut in the areas of the largest 
defense expenditures. 

So that we are in a position here of 
talking about the strategic petroleum re- 
serve as a defense issue and unable to 
make that tradeoff in this bill. What I 
am arguing is that the $2.3 billion that 
the Budget Committee came under the 
Reagan administration be applied to the 
strategic petroleum reserve and that the 
$700 million additional could certainly 
be obtained out of the $185 billion budget 
authorization that is going to be passing 
through this body in the first concurrent 
budget resolution. 

Madam President, I would argue as 
strongly as I can that there is no better 
way to spend an energy dollar than to 
buy oil and put it in the reserve. There 
is no better way to spend dollars for na- 
tional security, given the present world 
circumstances, the probability of an oil 
supply interruption, having had three in 
the last 7 years, and our continued de- 
pendence on oil for our economy and our 
military efforts. 

Madam President, I know that there 
are other Members on the floor who 
would like to speak in support of this 
amendment. I would be pleased to yield 
to them for that purpose at this time, 
reserving the remainder of my time un- 
der my control. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington for his comments. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, the 
Senate Budget Committee in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 9 seeks to instruct 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources to reduce the budget for the 
strategic petroleum reserve by $3 billion 
in fiscal year 1982 and by $3 billion in 
fiscal year 1983. The Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources is in es- 
sence instructed to find an alternative 
funding mechanism for financing the 
SPR. I rise in support of the Bradley 
amendment to restore the $3 billion for 
the SPR. 

I should say from the start that there 
is no other item in the energy budget 
than the SPR from whence $3 billion 
could be cut, especially in light of the 
budget slashes that have already been 
proposed by the administration. SPR 
funds are almost half of the nondefense 
portion of the Reagan DOE budget. 

Madam President, what is the real is- 
sue here? 

I do not think the issue is whether 
the SPR program is functioning properly 
and is worthy of support. Senator 
DoMENIcI, chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, would no doubt agree that despite 
early difficulties, the SPR program is 
now working well. There are 118 million 
barrels in storage and another 27 million 
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barrels are on order, bringing the total 
to 145 million barrels either in storage 
or under contract. Right now the SPR 
is capable of drawing down at a rate of 
1.7 million barrels per day, which is 
about 36 percent of this Nation’s current 
crude oil imports. We are filling the SPR 
at an average rate of about 207,000 bar- 
rels per day in this fiscal year. 

On July 23, 1980, I asked the GAO to 
report monthly to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources on the 
progress of the SPR program in meeting 
its legislative mandates, particularly as 
to the rate of filling the SPR. No other 
energy program has received such scru- 
tiny in our committee. The GAO reports 
indicate that the program is generally 
doing well. So that is not the issue here 
today. 

There is also no dispute that a large 
SPR is an important element of our na- 
tional security. I do not think Senator 
DomeENIcI would disagree if I said that a 
large SPR is essential to our national se- 
curity. The Congress said last year in 
the conference report on the Energy 
Security Act: 

The Strategic Petroleum Reserve should be 
regarded as a national security asset of para- 
mount importance. 


In fact, it is difficult to overstate the 
value of this energy program. Both the 
Democratic and Republican platforms in 
the last election singled out the SPR to 
favor a rapid fill of the reserve. As the 
former chairman and now ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources, I have ex- 
amined all of our Nation's energy pro- 
grams. As I think of the energy programs 
that will yield significant benefits to our 
energy posture in the next decade, a dec- 
ade that is certain to include continued 
instability in the Middle East, I can think 
of no other energy program more im- 
portant than filling the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. 

Next, I think Senator Domenicr would 
concede that there is no disagreement 
over whether the Congress should seek 
an alternative method of financing the 
SPR. In its report to the Budget Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources said: 

Further it is the sense of the Committee, 
in the case of funding for the Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve, that the Committee will 
move expeditiously to consider and report an 
alternative off-budget funding mechanism. 
When such an alternative mechanism is de- 
veloped by the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, or any other committee, 
and is enacted into law, we will support an 
appropriate reduction in authorizations for 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 


The Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources is moving rapidly to fulfill this 
pledge. Hearings on the SPR are already 
scheduled in the committee. 

I certainly would not stand in the way 
of effective legislation that would re- 
quire the oil companies to shoulder the 
burden of filling the SPR, if that is the 
will of the Senate. I would welcome any 
other suggestions as to how we can re- 
duce the budget impact of the SPR, as 
long as we continue to fill the reserve. 
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So a willingness to find an alternative 
means of financing the SPR is certainly 
not the issue. 

What is the real issue here today? 

The question is simply this. We have a 
program that all agree is functioning 
satisfactorily and is essential to our na- 
tional security. Should the Congress 
yank the fiscal year 1982 and fiscal year 
1983 funds from the SPR with the pious 
hope that a new and effective financing 
mechanism will be enacted and imple- 
mented before the fiscal year 1981 SPR 
funds run out? That is the key issue. The 
answer of course is—that depends on 
how confident we are about the success 
of the alternative financing mechanism. 

Apparently, the Reagan administra- 
tion is not so confident about the alter- 
native funding mechanism. The Presi- 
dent chose to request full funding for 
the SPR, even though it is the single 
most expensive item in the entire DOE 
budget. The administration’s budget 
books indicate that they are continuing 
to search for alternative funding mecha- 
nisms. We know that the administration, 
including several agencies, have studied 
this matter intensely. No proposal has 
been sent to the Congress. 

Last week, the White House congres- 
sional liaison told our staff that the 
White House favored full funding for the 
SPR, although a half hour later they 
changed signals and said that they have 
no position on this amendment. That 
should tell you how confident they are 
about the alternative financing mecha- 
nisms. 

Yet we are asked by the Budget Com- 
mittee to rely on an unspecified alterna- 
tive funding mechanism before we have 
even completed hearings on the issue. 

Madam President, I hope the day 
never comes that other programs deemed 
essential to the national security are 
treated so casually. Despite our Nation’s 
economic difficulties, I believe that we 
can afford to fund programs that are 
vital to the national security. I believe 
we can wait until an alternative funding 
mechanism is proven effective before we 
slash the budget for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. 

It is obvious, Madam President, that 
there is a real need to address the issue 
now before the Senate. 

The fact is the President of the United 
States asked for $3 billion for the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve, the acronymic 
SPRO. 

I sponsored this legislation back in 
1975. I regret to say that until just re- 
cently we have not done very well in 
implementing that legislation. We still 
have a long way to go to get 1 billion 
barrels in the reserve. 

Madam President, anyone who has fol- 
lowed the events, as we have in the En- 
ergy Committee, over the past 2 years in 
connection with. our investigation on the 
geopolitics of oil will say categorically 
and without any reservation, as we did 
in the report, that the chances of an 
interruption in the 198078 is for real. 

Now, I am not going to engage in magic 
here, Madam President, because I do not 
profess to know what is going to happen, 
but prudence tells me that the best way 
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to be prepared to deal with this problem 
is in fact to be prepared to deal with this 
problem. The President understands the 
need. 

Now we are lost in a bookkeeping shuf- 
fie here on the floor. I think the worst 
signal that we could send during these 
difficult and precarious times is that we 
are cutting out the money for SPRO, for 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

Every Member will have to face that 
issue if we have a cutoff over the period 
that we face ahead. I believe that it is 
vital and essential, as an element at least 
in trying to bring the international pric- 
ing of oil under control, that we have 
something to back it up. And that some- 
thing needs to be a credible strategic 
reserve. 

I hope, Madam President, that this 
body will send the right signal—up to 
now it is the wrong signal—that we are 
determined to protect our own security 
and the economic interests of the West- 
ern world. 

I have no quarrel with those who say, 
“Well, we will finance SPRO by some 
other means.” I want to take a look at 
it, obviously. 

But Madam President, there is only 
one requirement, one way or the other, 
and that is to get on with the business of 
filling that strategic reserve. It is going 
well thus far. We finally got it moving 
again. The worst thing that we can doin 
this body during these very uncertain 
times is to send a wrong signal and not 
let the world know that we are prepared 
to deal with contingencies, no matter how 
adverse. 

So Madam President, I hope this body 
will send the right signal and support the 
Bradley amendment. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, not too long ago, my good friend 
and distinguished colleague, Senator 
ARMSTRONG, was asked if there was any- 
thing to which he could compare the 
Senate’s expedited schedule on the 
budget. Senator ARMsTRONG’s response 
was, “Have you ever seen a dinosaur gal- 
lop?” I assume he was referring to last 
year’s process. 

Frankly, I wish the same analogy could 
be used for the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. Unfortunately, instead of bring- 
ing the petroleum reserve to a gallop, 
the policies of recent years have driven 
the reserve to the brink of the same fate 
suffered by the real-life dinosaurs: that 
is extinction. 


I want to thank Senator STEVENS for 
his efforts to impress us earlier today for 
the need for SPR. I want to congratulate 
the ranking member of the Energy Com- 
mittee on his eloquent statement on this 
country’s needs and of the President’s 
recognition of that need. 

I want to thank and congratulate my 
colleague from New Jersey for his per- 
sistent leadership and efforts to make 
sure we avoid the fate I was talking 
about earlier. Through hearings in his 
committee and by amendment on this 
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floor to various bills, he has aggressively 
defended this most important part of our 
energy policy. In the past I have always 
been with him in his efforts to provide 
for our national security and today I am 
once again joining him by supporting his 
amendment. 

Now, the challenge laid down by Presi- 
dent Reagan is not merely to cut Federal 
spending. I am convinced that if it were 
just that, the support his programs have 
generated would hardly be the spur that 
got the dinosaur to gallop. 

Instead, his program is designed to 
curb and then reduce inflation and to 
redirect many of the policies of the Na- 
tional Government. That is why I have 
voted—and will continue to vote—to 
support his efforts. 

President Reagan has consistently en- 
dorsed a rapid fill rate for the reserve. 
That is an essential element in reducing 
energy cost impact on inflation. He did 
not make any changes in former Presi- 
dent Carter’s budget proposal in regard 
to the reserve. 

In addition to President Reagan, every 
energy expert who has advised the Con- 
gress has agreed that a rapid fill rate for 
the strategic petroleum reserves is the 
most important step that we can take to 
reduce our dependence on the oil pro- 
ducers of the Middle East. And yet, the 
history of the reserve is primarily one of 
failed commitment in the Congress, de- 
lay at the Department of Energy, and 
poor management in the field. Only re- 
cently have we in the Senate been able 
to turn that record around. 

The real question before us today— 
and I am confident that Senator Brap- 
LEY would agree with me—is how do we 
keep the pressure on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
to design a program that will assure a 
rapid fill rate without spending huge 
sums of money. All of us are looking for 
the best solution to a critical issue. My 
vote for the Bradley amendment is not a 
vote to break the President’s budget. It is 
a vote to support the stated intention of 
the administration and the Congress to 
find a practical answer to the problem of 
filling the petroleum reserve. 


The importance of the strategic petro- 
leum reserve cannot be underestimated. 
Even though Americans have dramati- 
cally cut their consumption of imported 
from about one-half of our daily supply 
in 1978 to about one-third today, our 
dependence on uncertain foreign supplies 
is a potential disaster. Let me remind my 
colleagues that the gasoline lines and 
other effects of the oil shortage in 1979 
were caused by a shortfall of no more 
than 5 percent of our supply. If we were 
to lose one-third of our daily oil needs— 
the amount we import—the consequences 
are almost unimaginable. 


I know that there are Senators who 
sincerely believe that it is possible to de- 
sign a program that would provide for 
private financing of the reserve. And, if 
that is possible, we should carefully ex- 
plore the option in these times when Fed- 
eral dollars must be devoted to only the 
most important undertakings. They ar- 
gue that we should support the Budget 
Committee recommendations which cut 
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almost all of the #fingémg,for the strategic 
petroleum reserve in fiscal ye@ts*1982 and 
1983 and, by doing so, we will create a 
climate in which the private financing 
approaches might be seriously consid- 
ered. 

But, I ask these Senators to 100k at 
the record on the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. It has been strangled for funds 
throughout its history. And no private fi- 
nancing scheme has been put in place as 
vet. I understand that private financing 
was carefully considered by the panel 
which originally designed the reserve, 
but no successful arrangement was 
found. 

Frankly, as I said, I am not convinced 
that Senator BrapLey’s amendment of- 
fers the best solution. It does, however, 
offer the best hope that we will find the 
best solution. Senator BrapLtey has held 
many hearings on the reserve in the En- 
ergy Committee and a new round will 
begin in a subcommittee next week. I 
hope to participate in those hearings be- 
cause I have my own ideas on how the fill 
rate might be maintained at lower cost 
to the Federal Government. 

One idea came to me from the presi- 
dent of the largest independent petro- 
leum pipeline in the Nation. He pointed 
out that world inventories of crude oil 
continue to increase with each passing 
week. This puts increasing pressure on 
the storage capacity. Storage capacity 
for each additional barrel gets more and 
more expensive. In normal markets the 
oil companies at this point would leave 
the oil in the ground, rather than pay 
the very high storage charges. But leav- 
ing it in the ground may often mean not 
having it when it is necessary because of 
the uncertain production policies of for- 
eign nations. 

He suggests that we lease space in the 
strategic petroleum reserve to the oil 
companies. We could, in fact, have the 
oil companies paying the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use the capacity of the re- 
serve for oil that they would continue to 
own. If we combined a low monthly lease 
rate for the space and a high turnaround 
charge, we might achieve a very rapid fill 
rate with some assurance that it would 
be removed only at the time of a serious 
shortfall. We could make it a cheap place 
to keep oil but very expensive to remove 
it. When budget exigencies are less severe 
we could buy the oil that had been placed 
in the reserve and put the American pub- 
lic in charge of its ultimate disposition. 

This idea has a great deal of appeal 
to me. I would like to see the Energy 
Committee study its detail to see if in 
fact it can be used to reduce the cost of 
reserve while preserving its important 
role in our energy policy. However, I am 
not willing to abandon the security that 
a rapid-fill rate provides, in the hope that 
this idea or some other can take the 
place of Government purchases. I will be 
aggressive in assisting the Energy Com- 
mittee in its examination of every pro- 
posal that promises reduced cost for the 
reserve program. 

But, I cannot vote now to abandon a 
commitment to the reserve which I have 
in the past worked to secure. I will sup- 
port the Bradley amendment because by 
doing so I believe I am supporting the 
vital effort to find a solution to this crit- 
ical link in our Nation's energy policy. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, how 
much time remains on the side of the 
proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 12 minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
am saddened, as I am sure all of the 
Members of this body are, at the news of 
the attack on President Reagan. I know 
all of us are relieved that he has not been 
hurt, and I think all of us feel a sense of 
sadness and grief about the wounds in- 
fiicted on Mr. Brady. All Americans now 
pray for his recovery and for the recov- 
ery of others who were hurt in the in- 
cident. : 

My family has been touched by vio- 
lence. Year after year in recent times we 
have seen violence in this country: My 
brother John Kennedy and my brother 
Robert Kennedy, Martin Luther King, 
Medgar Evers, George Wallace, Al Low- 
enstein, Vernon Jordan, the attack or the 
attempted attack on President Ford, and 
now the attack on President Reagan. 

All of us understand that all of these 
good individuals had a common purpose. 
That was to make this a better country. 
All of them were committed to the pub- 
lic interest for the people of this Nation, 
and for the better good of mankind 
throughout the world. 

Violence and hatred have no place in 
our society or in our country. They know 
no partisanship, they know no party, 
they know no rationality. Nonetheless, 
we see it continue in our society and in 
our country. 

All of us who care about this country 
and who care about our fellow citizens 
bear an important responsibility in what- 
ever way we possibly can to rid this soci- 
ety and to rid this country of the kind of 
violence and hatred that we have seen. 

Violence and hatred are alien to every- 
thing that this country is about. It does 
not bring about a change in policy. It is 
alien to what is best in our Nation. 

With our prayers for those who have 
been wounded today must go our resolu- 
tion to rid our society of violence and to 
commit ourselves to do everything that 
we possibly can to eliminate hatred and 
the causes which contribute to hatred in 
our society. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
am rising in support of the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

I believe that protecting our Nation’s 
energy security is a critical element of 
our national security efforts. Building a 
strong strategic petroleum reserve is es- 
sential to healing our economy, protect- 
ing the Nation from future oil cutoffs, 
and securing our interests in the Middle 
East. 

In the past 8 years no single factor has 
been more damaging to our economy 
than the dramatic increase in oil prices 
caused in large part by the OPEC cartel. 
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Huge rises in oil prices have severely 
damaged the economies of the Western 
World. The round of prices set off by the 
1979 Iran shutdown wiped out the equiv- 
alent of 3 years of economic growth in the 
OECD nations. 

A large strategic petroleum reserve is 
critical to protecting our economy and 
making possible renewed economic 
growth in the West. If a large reserve 
existed, the price jumps could be pre- 
vented by bringing oil from the reserve 
to the market, and preventing the spot 
market from driving up oil prices to as- 
tronomical levels. 

A large strategic petroleum reserve is 
also critical to protecting our Nation 
from cutoffs. The experts may debate the 
most effective methods of achieving 
emergency reductions in oil demand if 
there is a cutoff. But all the experts 
agree—and commonsense makes clear— 
that pumping oil from a reserve is the 
most effective immediate protection of 
all. Every major examination of this issue 
has concluded that a large reserve—even 
with its very significant expense—is the 
most cost-effective energy security pro- 
gram in the Federal Government. 

Finally, building a strong strategic 
petroleum reserve is critical to our posi- 
tion in the Middle East and to the se- 
curity of our most important ally in that 
region—Israel. When the reserve is filled, 
there can be no question about our com- 
mitment to protect Israel’s security. 

I am very concerned that this admin- 
istration cannot seem to make up its 
mind about the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. First, it asked for the necessary 
funds. Then the Budget Committee, 
which has done the administration’s 
bidding on almost every occasion, re- 
moved those funds. When the Senator 
from New Jersey announced that he was 
going to offer an amendment to restore 
the funds that the administration had 
originally requested, the administration 
announced that it would not support his 
amendment. 

I hope that these new proposals to 
fund the strategic reserve will work. But 
I am not willing to gamble this critical 
energy security program on unproven 
schemes. 

I believe, we must fill the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve without delay. We will 
not settle for a strategic reserve in name 
only. There can be no retreat from that 
commitment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
assume no time has been yielded in op- 
position at this point, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, let 
me just say to the Senate on this issue 
which is before us, the amendment that 
the good Senator from New Jersey of- 
fers, everyone should understand in ad- 
dition to returning $3 billion to SPRO 
does not in any way cut any of the other 
committee recommendations so that 
basically we now reach that point if the 
Senate buys and adopts this amendment. 
We took a great deal of pride in the fact 
that we were going to at least come up 
with as many savings in terms of dollars, 
quantity, that would at least be equiva- 
lent to the President’s method. Every- 
one knows if this method is adopted we 
will not have done that. We will now 
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have accomplished less than he. I will 
get the exact number on how much we 
have now failed to come up with in sav- 
ings that are equivalent to the President. 
I will inform everyone on that. 

Basically, without being overly dra- 
matic, this is, in a very real sense, the 
first amendment that really has a 
chance of destroying the objective that 
we had in mind when we produced this 
resolution. 

I know that there are those who will 
say, what does that matter? Let me say 
to all my colleagues, no matter what we 
look at over the next 2 years, if we want 
to argue with the new macroeconomics, 
if we want to argue with the new addi- 
tions to defense, the truth of the matter 
is that to get where we have to be by 
1984, at least the basic part that the 
President sent us up front must be ac- 
complished. There may be latitude in 
the next 2 or 3 years to argue about how 
much is adequate for defense. There may 
be room to argue about whether the eco- 
nomic assumptions are correct or not, 
but I can guarantee that we are not 
going to get where we have to be unless 
the basic package that the President sent 
us is at least given an honest chance to 
get by both bodies. 

If this amendment is adopted, we 
shall be below the President for the first 
time since we brought this resolution to 
the floor. 

Very simply, Madam President, the 
Senator from New Mexico has heard all 
the arguments about the importance of 
the strategic petroleum reserve. I have 
been a staunch advocate of our doing as 
much as we can to put into some kind 
of reserve oil that would buttress the 
American economy in the event of a dis- 
aster such as a 20-percent shortfall, 
which is brought about by the activities 
of other countries or by some kind of 
activities that prevent the flow of energy 
in the world markets, But that does not 
mean that those who want to support the 
Budget Committee’s resolution are with- 
out concern. What it says is that if this 
amendment passes, we shall have put 
$14 billion at the disposal of a strategic 
petroleum reserve and that. for 2% 
years of that reserve’s life, almost 3, it 
will have plenty of money. 

Some Senators said it is going to be 
strangled. Well, it was not strangled 
over the years; it was just the Govern- 
ment being unable to decide how to do 
it. The management of the reserve was 
in chaos. I submit that, even today, it is 
not in the best shape. 

We shall leave, if the Senate defeats 
the Bradley amendment, 81.047.000. 000 
into the 1981 fiscal year for acquisition 
of oil. We shall have substantial quan- 
tities in 1981. 

We shall even let the Appropriations 
and other committees of jurisdiction 
work their will on that package, on that 
amount of money. They can expedite the 
daily fill. but if they do not and they 
keep it where it is, we have 1½ years at 
today’s fill rate to decide whether there 
is a better way, an alternative and op- 
tion to the approach which has not 
worked. 

We knew we ought to have reserves. 
But we just think that American 
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ingenuity, the American financial com- 
munity, the American companies, if 
given an opportunity and if they are 
told this kind of reserve is not going to 
be the order of the day unless there is 
no other way, within a short period of 
time—not a year and a half, which is 
what we provided money for—there will 
be a better way than to continue to in- 
vest billions of dollars in the ground 
when we really do not have to and still 
have a reserve. 

So, Madam President, I hope that all 
those Senators that voted against the 
Stevens amendment because it added 
$1.5 billion that is not necessary will 
vote again not to put $3 billion back this 
time. 

This one will break our goal. It will 
break it absolutely. Then we shall have 
other amendments that will follow it 
here, on the floor, and there will be little 
chance that we can leave this floor with 
the kind of resolution we started with. 

I do not want the Senator from New 
Jersey to think that I am not mindful of 
his concern. I am. I, too, am concerned. 
I am just convinced that if we squeeze 
this committee down, American in- 
genuity will find an option and we shall 
have a good, solid reserve, without $14 
billion buried in the ground. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT ON FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 40 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Section 6(c) of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, I am pleased to trans- 
mit the Ninth Annual Report on Federal 
Advisory Committees. 

This Report, which was prepared by 
the General Services Administration, 
summarizes the activities, status, and 
changes in the composition of Federal 
Advisory Committees for calendar year 
1980. 


On January 22, 1981, I directed all Ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies to re- 
duce obligations for advisory commit- 
tees by five percent for 1981. As part of 
the annual review of advisory commit- 
tees, which will begin in April, we will 
scrutinize the activities and responsibili- 
ties of each advisory committee to de- 
termine whether it should be renewed 
or abolished. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THe Waite House, March 30, 1981. 


March 30, 1981 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


At 12:40 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bill: 

S. 509. An act to amend section 201 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
delete the requirement that the support 
price of milk be adjusted semiannually. 


The bill was subsequently signed by 
the President pro tempore (Mr. THUR- 
MOND). 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following joint res- 
olutions in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

HJ. Res. 84. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 4 through October 10, 
1981, as “National Diabetes Week”. 

H.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating May 3 through May 10, 
1981, as “Jewish Heritage Week". 

H.J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 26, 1981, as “National Recognition 
Day for Veterans of the Vietnam Era”. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were 
read twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.J. Res. 84. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of October 4 through Octo- 
ber 10, 1981, as “National Diabetes Week“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HJ. Res. 155. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
a proclamation designating May 3 through 
May 10, 1981, as “Jewish Heritage Week"; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following joint resolution was 
read twice and placed on the calendar: 

H.J. Res 182. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 25, 1981, as “National Recognition 
Day for Veterans of the Vietnam Era”. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 30, 1981, he had 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill: 

S. 509. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, to delete the re- 
quirement that the support price of milk 
be adjusted semiannually. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-781. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to extend authority to provide contract 
hospital care and medical services in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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EC-782. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of an approval of a guar- 
anteed non-REA loan to the Western Farmers 
Electric Cooperative of Anadarko, Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

EC-783. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to extend the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
for two years; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-784. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Office of the Comptroller, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a listing of contract award 
dates for the period March 15 to June 15, 
1981; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-785. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Panama Canal Commission, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize appropriations for the Commis- 
sion for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-786. A communication from the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Military 
Personnel Policy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on special pay for duty subject 
to hostile fire; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-—787. A communication from the Gener- 
al Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “the Department of Defense Author- 
ization Act, 1982; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-788. A communication from the Acting 
General Counsel for the Department of En- 
ergy transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize appropriations for con- 
servation, exploration, development, produc- 
tion, sale, and use of naval petroleum re- 
serves and naval oil shale reserves for fiscal 
year 1982 and fiscal year 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-789. A communication from the Acting 
General Counsel for the Department of En- 
ergy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize appropriaticns for the 
Department of Energy for national security 
programs for fiscal year 1982 and fiscal year 
1983; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-790. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a study with re- 
spect to converting the commissary shelf- 
stocking and custodial services function at 
Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington and a 
decision with respect thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-791. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notification that the U.S. Army in- 
tends to initiate the disposal of chemical 
agent identification sets at Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, Colorado, on or about 13 April 1981; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-792. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for studies under the National Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1968 for the fiscal years 1982 and 
1983; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-793. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law. a report entitled “Federal Budget Con- 
cepts And Procedures Can Be Further 
Strengthened”; to the Committee on the 
Budget. 

EC-794. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Communications Satellite Corpo- 
ration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Seventeenth Annual Report to the President 
and the Congress on the operations, activi- 
ties, and accomplishments of the Communi- 
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cations Satellite Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-795. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act of 1972 to extend the 
authorization of appropriations; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-796. A communication from the Vice 
President of the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
information concerning the operation of 
AMTRAK for the month of January, 1981; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-797. A communication from the Vice 
President of the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion’s legislative recommendations; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-798. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the pre- 
viously submitted draft constitution for the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-799. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Issues In Leasing Offshore Lands For 
Oil And Gas Development”; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-800. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on building projects survey for 
Traverse City and Mount Pleasant, Michigan; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-801. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on a building project survey for 
Bakersfield, California; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-802. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for environmental research, 
development, and demonstrations for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-803. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the United States En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
and extend Title I of the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-804. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on contract activity under sec- 
tion 11 of Public Law 95-601 for fiscal year 
1980; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-805. A communication from the Fis- 
cal Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the third an- 
nual report on the financial conditions and 
results of the operation of the Black Lung 
Disability Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-806. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the International Communica- 
tion Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for the International Communication Agency 
for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-807. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law. leg- 
islation adopted by the Council on March 10, 
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1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-808. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, leg- 
islation adopted by the Council on March 10, 
1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-809. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, leg- 
islation adopted by the Council on March 10, 
1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-810. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, leg- 
islation adopted by the Council on March 10, 
1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-811. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on a proposed new system of 
records for the Commission for implementing 
the Privacy Act; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-812. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of re- 
ports transmitted to the Congress during 
February 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-813. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Funding Gaps Jeopardize Federal 
Government Operations”; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-814. A communication from the Chair- 
woman of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the activities of the Board 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1980; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-815. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report on the activities of the Department 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1980; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-816. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law. 
the annual report on the activities of the 
Commission under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act for calendar year 1980; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-817. A communication from the Acting 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Department of Justice, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the temporary admission of certain aliens 
under section 212(d) (3) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-818. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Council on Aging, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on pro- 
grams conducted under the 1978 amendments 
to the Older Americans Act that were directed 
by the Congress; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


EC-819. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize appropriations for the National 
Science Foundation for fiscal years 1962 and 
1983; to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

EC-820. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Education, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, final regulations for Financial Assistance 
to Local and State Agencies To Meet Special 
Educational Needs; and Financial Assistance 
to Local Educational Agencies for Children 
with Special Educational Needs. Amendments 
to Title I. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
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tion Act of 1965; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-821. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled Weak Internal Controls Make the De- 
partment of Labor and Selected CETA Grant- 
ees Vulnerable to Fraud, Waste, and abuse”; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POM-50. A petition from a citizen of Penn 
Yan, N.Y., favoring congressional cooperation 
with the efforts of the Reagan administra- 
tion to strengthen the military power of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-51. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota; to the Committee on the Budget: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 3037 

“Whereas, inflation is crippling and dev- 
astating the economies of both the state of 
North Dakota and of the United States; and 

“Whereas, one of the causes of inflation 
is deficit spending by the federal govern- 
ment; and 

"Whereas, each year during which the fed- 
eral budget is not balanced results in in- 
creasing the national debt; and 

“Whereas, fiscal discipline is needed to re- 
store financial responsibility at the national 
level; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
North Dakota, the Senate concurring there- 
in: That the Forty-seventh Legislative As- 
sembly urges the Congress of the United 
States to reduce federal spending and bal- 
ance the federal budget; and 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the speaker and clerk 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, the president and the secretary of the 
United States Senate, and each member of 
the North Dakota Congressional Delegation.” 

POM-52. A petition from a citizen of Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., urging fiscal responsibility 
by the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on the Budget. 

POM-53. A petition from a citizen of 
Granite City, Il., favoring action to end the 
United States hunt for fur seals; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


POM-54. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada: to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 6 


“Whereas, After many years of negotiation. 
the states of California and Nevada reached 
final agreement in 1971 on the California- 
Nevada Interstate Compact; and 

“Whereas, In developing the Compact the 
Joint California-Nevada Interstate Compact 
Commission met 62 times between 1956 and 
1968, and Separately the Nevada Compact 
Commission held 137 meetings and the Cali- 
fornia Compact Commission held 75 meetings 
between 1955 and 1972: and 

“Whereas Seyeral special committees were 
formed to consider special problems, includ- 
ing the Joint Truckee River Committee, 
which met 22 times, the Joint Carson River 
Committee, which met 31 times, the Joint 
Walker River Committee, which met 26 
times, the Joint Lake Tahoe Committee, 
which met 16 times. and the Joint Engineer- 
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ing-Legal Committee, which met 10 times; 
and 

“Whereas, Other special committees in- 
cluded those on drafting, definitions and 
water rights, and committees to consider 
comments received from federal agencies and 
to explain the compact to interested persons; 
and 

“Whereas, The Nevada Compact Commis- 
sion expended $387,000 from the state gen- 
eral fund between 1956 and 1972 and the 
California Compact Commission was appro- 
priated $857,000 between 1956 and 1969 and 
spent additional funds to employ consult- 
ants; and 

“Whereas, Under section 10 of Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
as provided in article 22 of the compact, 
ratification by the Congress of the United 
States is required before the compact may 
become effective; and 

“Whereas, Valuable natural resources 
would be conserved and important agricul- 
tural interests would be benefited by con- 
gressional ratification; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Nevada 
legislature urges the Congress of the United 
States to ratify the California-Nevada Inter- 
state Compact; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
immediately transmitted by the legislative 
counsel to the Vice President of the United 
States as presiding officer of the Senate, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to all members of the Nevada congres- 
sional delegation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution shall be- 
come effective upon passage and approval.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself and 
Mr. EAGLETON) : 

S. 827. A bill to change the names of a dam 
and reservoir on the Salt River, Missouri, 
from the “Clarence Cannon Dam and Res- 
ervoir" to the “Clarence Cannon Dam and 
Mark Twain Lake;” to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 828. A bill to declare and recognize the 
vital importance of ports and harbors to this 
country’s economy and energy self-sufficiency, 
and to authorize expeditious construction of 
essential river and harbor improvements in 
order to promote domestic commerce and U.S. 
export capabilities for coal, agricultural com- 
modities, manufactured goods for export, and 
other commodities; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 829. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for cost-of-living 
adjustments in annuities for survivors of tax 
court judges; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution designating 
the square dance as the national folk dance 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATFMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself 
and Mr. EAGLETON) : 

S. 827. A bill to change the names of a 
dam and reservoir on the Salt R‘ver. Mo.. 
from the “Clarence Cannon Dam and 
Reservoir” to the “Clarence Cannon Dam 
and Mark Twain Lake”; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 
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RENAMING THE CLARENCE CANNON DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 

© Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to change 
the name of the Clarence Cannon Dam 
and Reservoir, on the Salt River in Mis- 
souri, to the Clarence Cannon Dam and 
Mark Twain Lake. 

This change has been sought by the 
residents of the area, who commonly 
refer to the dam and lake in those terms 
already. Additionally, the change is sup- 
ported by Clarence Cannon’s two daugh- 
ters, his only children. 

I am joined in sponsoring this legis- 
lation by my colleague from Missouri, 
who introduced a similar bill in the pre- 
vious Congress, and I am hopeful that 
speedy passage will be achieved. 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 828. A bill to declare and recognize 
the vital importance of ports and har- 
bors to this country's economy and en- 
ergy self-sufficiency, and to authorize 
expeditious construction of essential 
river and harbor improvements in order 
to promote domestic commerce and U.S. 
export capabilities for coal, agricultural 
commodities, manufactured goods for 
export, and other commodities; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

PORTS AND NAVIGATION IMPROVEMENT ACT 

OF 1981 

@ Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, today 
I send to the desk a bill which I, and 
Several of my colleagues, believe is of 
vital importance to the economic well- 
being of our Nation’s ports and harbors 
and our very ability to compete success- 
fully in the world trade arena. 

This bill declares and recognizes the vi- 
tal importance of ports and harbors to 
this country’s economy and national de- 
fense, and the world’s economy and en- 
ergy self-sufficiency, and authorizes ex- 
peditious construction of essential river 
and harbor improvements in order to 
promote domestic commerce and U.S. 
export capabilities for coal, agricultural 
commodities, manufactured goods for 
export, and other commodities. 

My good friend and colleague from 
Virginia, Senator Warner, also recog- 
nizes the urgency of this situation and 
will himself introduce legislation on this 
subject in the near future. 

This Nation has over 30 percent of 
the world’s proven reserves of coal. As 
other countries look ever more closely at 
the United States as a stable and reli- 
able source for coal, our transportation 
svstem is the one major area where we 
lack the ability to provide that reliable 
source. This bill will provide the impetus 
to correct that deficiency and will indi- 
cate to our trading partners that we are 
serious in our purpose to upgrade our 
ports and harbors to handle the ever-in- 
creasing foreign demand for United 
States coal and other commodities. 

We must act and act quickly if we are 
truly serious in our desire to improve our 
export capability. This bill is the first 
step. 

IMPROVEMENT OF U.S. HARBORS AND WATERWAYS 


The United States presently faces a 


challenge which will assume immense 
importance to the Nation over the re- 
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maining decades of this century. Stated 
most simply, it is comprised of the fol- 
lowing elements: 

The industrial nations of the world, 
because of constraints resulting from 
high cost of petroleum, are moving in 
many instances to coal-based industrial 
energy, and doing so at a rate much 
greater than had been anticipated. 

The United States possesses vast sup- 
plies of both metallurgical and steam 
coal, and is the logical and preferred ex- 
port supplier in the view of many na- 
tions, because of its advanced technol- 
ogy, guaranteed supply, and political and 
economic stability. 

Notwithstanding the existence of 
factors which inherently favor this Na- 
tion as a major world supplier, it has 
failed over recent decades to keep pace 
with the changing maritime develop- 
ments of this period—particularly the 
move to jumbo commodity carriers re- 
quiring deep-draft harbors and advanced 
dockside or in-harbor cargo handling 
equipment. 

This condition will shortly render the 
United States increasingly noncompeti- 
tive with other coalexporting nations 
unless steps are taken immediately to 
render key U.S. harbors capable of ac- 
commodating large seagoing carriers 
(from 60,000 to 100,000+ deadweight 
tons) which transport such products as 
coal, grain, and other dry commodities 
important to U.S. commerce. 

Although the most visible present 
manifestation of this problem is the in- 
adequacy of loading facilities (which has 
caused unprecedented traffic jams in 
U.S. ports, chiefly by ships waiting to 
load coal for export markets), this is a 
temporary problem which the collabora- 
tion of industry and local government is 
effectively solving. The basic problem re- 
mains, however—the inability of super- 
colliers and other jumbo cargo vessels to 
navigate fully loaded into or out of U.S. 
seaports. This inability severely penalizes 
U.S. products carried on such vessels by 
increasing freight costs per ton to levels 
which can make the commodity being 
carried dangerously noncompetitive. 

There is underway at present an up- 
grading program conducted by the Fed- 
eral agency responsible for maintaining 
the Nation’s harbors and waterways— 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers—de- 
signed to identify U.S. harbors in need of 
upgrading, to provide criteria against 
which such harbors must qualify, and to 
provide—upon the satisfaction of such 
eriteria—for the actual dredging and 
other work required to render the har- 
bors capable of handling the jumbo ves- 
sels which today make up a significant 
portion of international ocean commerce. 


This program, designed in a preenergy 
crisis era and at a time when the United 
States still enjoyed a virtually “auto- 
matic” favorable balance of payments, is 
not presently capable of meeting essen- 
tial timetables to permit the United 
States to recapture and maintain a 
dominant role in today's highly com- 
petitive world trade—not only in coal, 
but in other basic U.S. export commodi- 
ties as well. 
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Legislation to foreshorten the qualifi- 
cation process and accelerate the actual 
work of deepening channels and harbors 
critical to U.S. trade, national defense, 
and balance of payments is pending in 
the current Congress. It requires rapid 
and favorable committee consideration, 
floor action, and executive branch ap- 
proval and implementation. 

The United States is the world’s leader. 
It has—and should—at each point in 
contemporary history been the leader in 
developing those technologies and meet- 
ing those needs most important to the 
Nation and to the world community of 
which it is such a vital part. Today it 
should move rapidly to assume a position 
of unquestioned leadership in the mod- 
ern and efficient production, transporta- 
tion, handling, and export of a commod- 
ity in which it is rich and for which a 
vast and, as yet, unpredictable level of 
growth is clearly developing in world de- 
mand—coal. 

If this country elects to meet this chal- 
lenge it must, as a first and most vital 
step, make possible U.S. compatibility 
with today’s generation of jumbo ocean- 
going vessels, whose economies of scale 
can help establish a U.S. competitive ad- 
vantage largely unattainable by other ex- 
porting nations. 

The resultant trade can and will offset 
the losses of U.S. exchange occasioned 
by continuing imports of foreign oil and 
can bring about conditions in increasing 
numbers of nations under which such oil 
imports will be less and less significant. 
Action of the type proposed herein can 
demonstrate forcefully and soon that the 
crisis condition which many nations are 
experiencing as a result of OPEC oil pric- 
ing need not exist—that it can be re- 
versed, and reversed dramatically. 

Such reversal is doable. It is doable 
largely by the United States, if this coun- 
try so elects. It is doable now—not at 
some indefinite point in the future. The 
virtual fate of industrialized society 
should not lie in the hands of those who 
are alien to many of its most basic pre- 
cepts. It should repose in those hands in 
which it has already attained a level un- 
precedented in world history—those of 
the industrialized nations, and princi- 
pally the United States, which invent, 
manufacture, and control the technol- 
ogy—and thus the quality of modern 
life—of our entire planet. 

SCOPE OF INTERNATIONAL COAL TRADE 


The growth of U.S. exports of coal over 
the past few years, however significant, 
is greatly eclipsed by export projection 
levels for the next two decades. Actual 
U.S. exports of coal in 1979 totaled 66 
million tons. Projections for the year 
2000—only two decades from now—vary 
widely, but range from as low as 200 per- 
cent over current levels to upward of 
600 percent or more. Responsible esti- 
mates of 250 to 400 million tons or more 
in exports by year 2000 are common, 
and form the basis for much of the in- 
dustrial planning occurring in the United 
States today. 

The U.S. capability to produce, both 
for domestic consumption and for export, 
virtually unlimited quantities of coal, re- 
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sponsive to whatever levels of demand 
may arise, derives from this Nation’s 
position as possessor of some 60 percent 
of the world’s known coal reserves— 
enough coal to last for years present 
levels of production and export. By way 
of contrast, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
possesses some 5 percent of the world’s 
known oil reserves. 

Considering the proportions of trade 
from the standpoint of principal coal im- 
porting nations, the world’s major coal 
importing region—Western Europe—is 
projected to import coal over the com- 
ing decades at a high, totally unprece- 
dented level. In 1977, this area—chiefly 
France, the United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands, and Belgium/Luxembourg—im- 
ported 2 million tons. 

Estimates projected for the year 2000 
anticipate Western European imports of 
some 333 million tons—an increase of 
some 900 percent over the 1977 level. 
Even more dramatic is the increase pro- 
jected for Japan—121 million tons of 
such coal imports by year 2000, an in- 
crease of more than 6,000 percent. 

In 1980, movements of metallurgical 
coal through U.S. ports were 28 percent 
above the 1979 level; steam coal exports 
were up 100 percent over 1979 levels. The 
latter figure illustrates that development 
which presents both greatest change, 
and the greatest challenge, to U.S. pro- 
ducers and exporters of coal. Histori- 
cally, U.S. coal exports have consisted 
chiefiy of those coals particularly suited 
to metallurgical use. These have come 
almost exclusively from the eastern 
fields, principally those in Appalachia. 
In recent years, such metallurgical coal 
exports have chiefly gone to fuel Japan’s 
booming steel industry. 

This traditional pattern is changing 
rapidly. Continuing rises in the cost of 
bunkering fuel for maritime vessels have 
made U.S. coal more attractive to West- 
ern Europe than that imported from the 
traditional but more remote exporting 
countries, such as Australia and South 
Africa. In consequence, U.S. steam coal— 
heretofore not a significant item of this 
country’s export trade—is increasingly 
being imported into Western Europe 
from U.S. sources. Led by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the Benelux coun- 
tries, Western European nations have 
been responsible for a distinct change in 
the longstanding U.S. export pattern, 
and it is expected that steam coal—in- 
cluding that from the expanding U.S. 
western coalfield production—will con- 
tinue to grow in importance and ulti- 
mately will constitute a major portion of 
anticipated high U.S. export levels over 
coming decades. 

This will be true, however, only if the 
United States acts immediately to up- 
grade its harbors. South Africa, Austra- 
lia, and Canada, recognizing the possi- 
bility of U.S. attainment of coal export- 
ing supremacy because of long-haul 
economics and other factors which im- 
pact their exporting capability, are al- 
ready engaged in extensive government- 
instigated and financed programs of 
harbor upgrading. Completion of these 
programs will expand significantly the 
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ability of these coal exporting competi- 
tors of the United States to compen- 
sate—through economies of scale—for 
the advantages of proximity to markets 
held by the United States. To retain a 
competitive position in the greater part 
of the world coal trade over the coming 
two decades, the United States must 
move swiftly to render its own major 
coal exporting ports capable of accom- 
modating, at full load levels, the jumbo 
dry bulk carriers—including, particu- 
larly, supercolliers—which today carry 
an increasingly significant portion of 
the world’s ocean trade in coal. 

The urgency with which other coal 
exporting countries are viewing the task 
of improving their harbors relates di- 
rectly to immediate concerns of im- 
porting countries. There is a move by 
major coal importing nations to con- 
tract for coal supplies as far into the 
future as possible, taking advantage of 
a present abundance of uncommitted 
production. The largest coal importing 
country in Western Europe—France— 
has expressed through both official and 
commercial spokesman a reluctance to 
enter into such long-term agreements 
with U.S. producers until firm assurance 
is available that those eastern seaboard 
and gulf coast seaports through which 
most Europe-bound coal exports clear 
will be upgraded in the immediate fu- 
ture to accommodate fully-loaded su- 
percolliers and other jumbo bulk dry 
commodity carriers. In the absence of 
such assurances, or in a climate in 
which the determination of the U.S. 
Government to undertake such neces- 
sary upgrading is seen as equivocal, the 
willingness of major goal importers to 
enter into substantial contracts for the 
delivery of American coal becomes 
highly questionable. 

PROJECTED EXPORT LEVELS 


Coal shipments abroad by all of the 
world’s exporting nations are expecied 
to total by year 2000 the equivalent of 
approximately 927 million tons, as 
follows: 


United States 

Australia 

Republic of South Africa 
Canada 


While there is frequently disagree- 
ment over the accuracy of any given set 
of projections, there is general agree- 
ment that increase of both production 
and international traffic in coal will be 
by a factor of several hundred percent 
at the very least. More important, there 
is agreement that present distribution of 
share of the export market is likely to 
change markedly among the world’s coal 
exporting nations—partly in response to 
variations in geographic proximity of 
exporter to importer, because of fuel 
costs associated with ocean shipment: 
and, more significantly even, in favor of 
those nations most able to ship in jumbo- 
carrier bulk quantities from ports which 
can accommodate the drafts of such ves- 
sels and which can load them rapidly 
and economically. 
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It is not overstatement to say, con- 
cerning those nations which move to 
establish such a capability, that in 
securing the major share of world coal 
exports, “no others need apply.” 

Those nations, such as South Africa, 
Australia, and Canada, which are mov- 
ing swiftly to upgrade coal and other dry 
bulk handling facilities, and of even 
greater long-term importance, to dredge 
and otherwise improve those seaports 
and their access channels most proxi- 
mate to internal transport systems serv- 
ing areas of principal coal production, 
are those nations which in the coming 
decades will capture and retain the 
greater part of the expanded world trade 
in coal. To function as a major world 
supplier, the United States will be obliged 
not only to accomplish such dredging 
and other upgrading itself, but must do 
so with the utmost speed. 

In the face of rapid changes being ac- 
complished already by coal exporting 
nations in their harbor configurations, it 
is evident that the present shares of 
market enjoyed by coal-exporting na- 
tions can in no way be assumed or as- 
sured. For instance, it is projected that 
three Commonwealth countries alone— 
Australia, South Africa, and Canada— 
together by the year 2000 will export an 
estimated 367 million tons of coal—a 
level in excess of Western Europe’s pro- 
jected imports by that date. Similarly, 
U.S. exports are seen as exceeding levels 
of the same Western European import 
projections by year 2000. 

The primary significance of these pro- 
jections is simply that no worldwide 
shortage of coal is foreseen over coming 
decades. In consequence, a commodity 
trade which is already highly competi- 
tive will become even more so. A major— 
indeed, a critical—factor in this Nation’s 
ability to compete successfully will be 
how rapidly and how effectively it places 
its key coal exporting harbors into com- 
petitive position through upgrading to 
accommodate jumbo seagoing bulk com- 
modity carriers. 


SHIFTING U.S. PRODUCTION PATTERNS 


A shift in production patterns within 
the United States, evident for more than 
a decade, is likely to alter significantly 
the economics of coal export. Presently, 
the bulk of U.S. coal export tonnage 
moves through the Hampton Roads/ 
Newport News or Baltimore port areas. 
Proximity to the chief types of coal most 
commonly exported in the past, most of 
which has been produced in the Appa- 
lachian coal fields served by the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad and the Chessie Sys- 
tem, has made these two port areas a 
natural outlet for export shipments. 


Two developments are changing this 
pattern. The first is the upsurge in U.S. 
exports of steam coal, particularly to 
Western Europe; the second is the 
growth of Western coalfield production 
in the United States as a percentage of 
overall production. 

In the 20-year period from 1965 to 
1985, the geography of coal production in 
this country has changed, or is projected 
to change, as follows: 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL U.S. PRODUCTION 


Western U.S. 
fields (west of 
Mississippi) 


Eastern U.S. 
fields (east of 


Year Mississippi) 


1965 (actual) 5 
1975 (actual) -....__. 17 
1985 (projected) 40 


This growth in Western production is 
expected to have significant impact on 
the export traffic moving through gulf 
and west coast ports. With much of such 
production, as well as that from the 
Eastern Interior Basin (southern Illinois, 
western Kentucky) and Appalachia ac- 
cessible to the complex of navigable 
waterways which drain the entire mid- 
continent and are tributary to the Missis- 
sippi, increased coal traffic down the 
Mississippi corridor is a distinct likeli- 
hood, and it is probable that the New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge areas will be- 
come significant coal-exporting ports. 
Similarly, such west coast ports as Long 
Beach and others presently undergoing 
the upgrading process will experience an 
increase in the volume of coal traffic 
coming from the Western coal fields for 
shipment chiefly to the Far East. 


Notwithstanding these shifts in the 
geographic distribution of U.S. coal pro- 
duction, their impact on U.S. export 
trade—potentially of major propor- 
tions—will not be felt unless a concerted 
Federal effort can be mounted to ac- 
celerate upgrading of U.S. seaports af- 
fected—on the west coast and gulf coast, 
whose ports will serve as export points 
for much of this new production, and 
on the eastern seaboard, already the Na- 
tion's principal export funnel and des- 
tined for further major increase as for- 
eign imports—particularly in Western 
Europe—trise to expected levels. 

THE SHALLOW PORT PROBLEM 


General U.S. neglect of its harbor fa- 
cilities in recent decades has placed it at 
a serious disadvantage with respect to 
operating convenience and economy 
which world maritime nations find in 
other countries whose harbor facilities 
have kept pace with the times. With the 
decline in American- flag vessels, and the 
emergence of foreign-flag maritime su- 
premacy over this period, has come a 
comparable decline in the capability of 
American seaports to accommodate the 
new generation of supertankers and su- 
percolliers increasingly common in world 
shipping. 

Whatever its causes, the United States 
faces a severe problem of obsolescence 
in the capability of its major seaports to 
accommodate the current generation of 
bulk cargo carriers without lightloading 
or offshore loading required by inade- 
quate harbor depths and/or inadequate 
loading/unloading facilities. 

Today, faced with growing worldwide 
demand for coal—a commodity which 
the United States possesses in virtually 
unlimited supply and faced similary with 
continuing and growing demand for 
other bulk commodities—including 
grain, ores, and petrochemical products 
in which U.S. preeminence has long been 
established—the inadequacy of key U.S. 
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seaports to ac_ummodate the carriers 
which today provide the chief means of 
transoceanic shipment of such commodi- 
ties has become a major impediment to 
the assumption of a leading U.S. role in 
their export. 

Nowhere is this situation more evident 
at the moment than in the case of coal. 
The familiar sight of colliers backed up 
by the scores or hundreds in the chan- 
nels approaching the ports of Baltimore 
or Hampton Roads is a sharp reminder 
of the condition of desuetude in which 
U.S. ports today find themselves. Illus- 
trative of the present-day “horror sto- 
ries" encountered by foreign buyers seek- 
ing to purchase U.S. commodities is that 
of one French coal importer whose ships 
stood idle for 3 months in the harbor 
of Hampton Roads, Va., awaiting dock- 
side coal-loading capability. 

Another area seriously in need of 
rapidly accelerated upgrading is the 200- 
mile-long corridor of the lower Missis- 
sippi River embracing the ports of New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge. Dredging of 
some 21 miles above the mouth of the 
river and dredging bars upriver at some 
nine locations would create, in effect, a 
100-mile-long seaport serving not only 
the constant flow of commodities pres- 
ently reaching world markets through 
these ports, but expanded quantities of 
coal, grains, and other dry bulk com- 
modities whose ocean freight costs in 
export trade would be greatly lessened 
by the ability of jumbo dry bulk carriers 
to load fully in this potentially vast sea- 
port complex. 

The lower Mississippi waterway is 
illustrative of a range of problems caused 
by past neglect of harbor depth and 
other necessary waterway maintenance, 
and serves as a useful case study in 
examining the plight of east and west 
coast U.S. ports as well. 


Over the past decade—since 1970—the 
number of large vessels entering the 
lower Mississippi waterway—those of 60,- 
000 deadweight tons or more—has in- 
creased from 23 ships in 1970 to more 
than 3,000 in 1979. Because such vessels, 
which fully loaded require drafts of 50 
to 60 feet, can neither enter nor leave 
this major waterway without operating 
at light-load levels—to permit navigat- 
ing the 40-foot depths encountered— 
their economies of scale are essentially 
lost, and the cost of shipping U.S. com- 
modities to world markets can range as 
much as $9 or more per ton higher than 
would be the case if such vessels could 
operate at optimum depths. The disas- 
trous effect of such a shipping cost dif- 
ferential on the competitive position in 
world trade of U.S. commodities—wheth- 
er coal, grain, or other bulk commodi- 
ties—is readily and appallingly obvious. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENT/UPGRADING 

Existing statutory and congressional 
advisory actions convey to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers sole responsibility 
for the maintenance and development 
of internal navigational waterways of 
the United States, and additionally pro- 
vide for their dredging and other up- 
grading from time to time to meet the 
needs of commerce and the national 
defense. 
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The process of qualification for such 
dredging or other upgrading involves a 
“trigger” mechanism under which pe- 
titioning seaports, upon the completion 
of certain requirements, become eligible 
for Corps of Engineers action to dredge 
and provide other port development 
services related directly to the navigable 
waterways and their physical features 
and configurations. 

At the present time, three U.S. sea- 
ports are in a position of advanced quali- 
fication for such upgrading by virtue of 
their progress in the completion of requi- 
site actions—including cost effectiveness 
determinations, environmental impact 
assessment, among others. These are the 
Hampton Roads/Newport News (Nor- 
folk) complex—harbor and channels; 
the Mobile, Ala., harbor; and the lower 
Mississippi channel from the gulf to 
Baton Rouge, La. 

The latter area is that which has per- 
haps proceeded furthest toward qualifi- 
cation, with hearings conducted by the 
Corps of Engineers in late January 1981 
on the project affecting the area, titled 
“Deep-Water Draft Access to the Ports 
of New Orleans and Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana.” The proposal to accomplish up- 
grading of this important trade and 
shipping corridor was initiated in 1967 
by resolutions of the Committees on Pub- 
lic Works of both the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives—an action 
taken because of the continuing increase 
in ocean-going commerce through the 
ports of Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
and the general world trend toward 
larger ocean-going ships. 

ILLUSTRATIVE DREDGING PROGRAM: 

ORLEANS-BATON ROUGE CORRIDOR 


In the case of proposed dredging of the 
Mississippi channel between New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge to 55-foot depth, 
scheduled steps would be as follows (as- 
suming, for purposes of illustration, mid- 
1980 startup) : 

Dates and Steps 

July 1980, preliminary submission to Lower 
Mississippi Valley Division (Corps of Engi- 
neers) (LMVD) of Draft Report and En- 
vironmental Impact Statement (EIS). 

October 1980, Public meeting on draft. 

February 1981, Submission of final Dis- 
trict Report and EIS to LMVD. 

September 1982, Final planning, comple- 
tion of EIS, final public hearings, and Con- 
gressional authorization. 

December 1982, Authorization for con- 
struction. 

ene 1983, Preliminary 50-foot chan- 
nel. 

December 
channel. 


Dredging/upgrading in other port 
areas, subject to varying circumstances 
and requirements, would follow essen- 
tially the same scheduling approach, al- 
though—optimally—the actual time in- 
tervals involved would be highly com- 
pressed to permit accelerated dredging. 
particularly in the most vital coal- 
exporting regions, at a rate rapid enough 
to permit U.S. exporters to contract for 
major increments of the growing coal 
trade before such trade is preempted by 
exporting nations already possessed of 
deep-harbor and jumbo-carrier-hand- 
ling capabilities. 


NEW 


1985, Completion of 55-foot 
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OTHER HARBOR AREAS 


In the process of upgrading are addi- 
tional harbors on the Pacific coast—Long 
Beach, Puget Sound, and the Columbia 
River Basin, among others. Seaports on 
the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic seaboard 
which have expressed interest in Corps 
of Engineers upgrading include Gal- 
veston, Lake Charles (La.), Savannah, 
Charleston, Philadelphia, and New York. 
As has been the case with Hampton 
Roads, Mobile, and New Orleans/Baton 
Rouge, criteria have been established 
under which other U.S. seaports can trig- 
ger advanced qualifications processes es- 
tablished both by statute and the Corps 
of Engineers, leading to dredging and 
other upgrading required to bring such 
harbors to a level of capability adequate 
to handle jumbo carriers of the world 
maritime fleet. 

Existing criteria for such upgrading, it 
should be noted, have been in force for a 
number of recent years and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the tempo of national needs 
in the face of present circumstances and 
exigencies. While it would be inaccurate 
to describe the qualifications timetable as 
“leisurely,” it is clearly susceptible of re- 
view and revision of time considerations, 
and legislation is presently before the 
Congress to accomplish marked accelera- 
tion of the total process in order to re- 
spond to world needs and to posture the 
United States favorably in the meeting of 
those needs. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 
In a national climate of growing fiscal 
conservatism, the cost benefits of any re- 
quested expenditure of Federal funds will 


be increasingly subject to critical scru- 
tiny. As is indicated below, the cost /bene- 
fit ratio of upgrading selected U.S. har- 
bors on an accelerated basis is exception- 
ally high, and merits both priority and 
prominence as an example of wise 
Federal investment. The Federal role in 
dredging, developing, and otherwise 
maintaining the Nation’s waterways is 
long established by both statute and tra- 
dition. The exercise of such a role in the 
face of current challenges and opportu- 
nities, arising from a greatly expended 
production and export of U.S. coal, does 
not constitute Federal intrusion into the 
private sector but, rather, exemplifies 
that role which the Federal Government 
is best equipped to perform—that of 
facilitator. 

The upgrading of key U.S. harbors to 
accommodate a worldwide return to the 
use of coal as an industrial energy base, 
by facilitating greatly expanded U.S. ex- 
ports of that commodity, entails Federal 
expenditures already essentially com- 
mitted. Foreshortening the requirements 
preliminary to such upgrading in order 
to accelerate the completion of the 
dredging work required simply concen- 
trates such expenditures over a shorter 
time period. 

The payback for such expenditures is 
substantial. The energy independence 
essential to the long-range security of 
the United States is brought much closer. 
The Nation’s balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, which currently derives chiefly from 
U.S. oil purchases abroad, is reversed. 
Emplovment—both old jobs and new— 
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is stimulated in mining, transportation, 
and related industries. New and viable 
industries are established to accommo- 
date the expanded traffic in coal—blend- 
ing plants, coal terminals, among 
others—in many waterway areas serving 
the chief coal-exporting seaports. 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Because of the rapidity with which it 
occurs, reversal of the Nation's balance- 
of-payments deficit is likely to be the 
most dramatic and immediately benefi- 
cial payback from accelerated dredging 
of waterways essential to expanded coal 
export trade. 

For reasons discussed elsewhere in this 
study, the United States is increasingly 
viewed by industrialized nations as the 
preferred long-range source of coal re- 
quired to accomplish the reconversion of 
their energy bases from petroleum fuels. 
This preference will be converted to ac- 
tual trade supremacy in coal, however, 
only if this Nation can compete in de- 
livered cost with other coal-exporting 
nations. The ability of the United States 
to do so, as has been repeatedly stressed, 
is contingent on this country’s ability to 
accommodate and fully load at dockside 
or bargeside those supercolliers compris- 
ing a large and growing part of the in- 
ternational coal-carrying fleet. This is 
something which the United States pres- 
ently cannot do except in very limited 
degree. 

OTHER PRODUCTS AND COMMODITIES 


While coal is the most dramatic exem- 
plar of the benefits which will be realized 
by upgrading rapidly those U.S. harbors 
which are already well along in the 


qualification process, this country’s pres- 
ent major export—edible and industrial 
grains—will receive renewed impetus. 
Some present U.S. grain exports are al- 
ready shipped in bulk carriers of 60,000 
deadweight tons or greater, even though 
shipments outgoing from most U.S. ports 
are lightloaded (well below the rated ca- 
pacity of such carriers) because of 
harbor/channel depth limitations. 


Rapid dredging of harbors and chan- 
nels in the major grain-exporting areas 
through which such traffic chiefly moves 
would not only permit the fuller loading 
of such vessels (at reduction in per-ton 
freight rates of major proportions) but 
would tend rapidly toward the use of ad- 
ditional such vessels in the grain export 
trade as the feasibility of doing so be- 
came apparent. The competitive advan- 
tages this would permit would have sig- 
nificant effect on the volume and direc- 
tion of the U.S. trade in grain, already 
the Nation’s leading export commodity. 


Additional commodities—ores from 
the northern and western midcontinent, 
petrochemical products, and others— 
would similarly benefit in at least two 
ways from upgraded harbors: 


First. Expansion of the internal trans- 
portation systems, both rail and barge 
(particularly in the case of the Missis- 
sippi River corridor), would have a 
carryover effect on other commodities 
than coal, providing stimulus for the 
more efficient and economical use of such 
systems in high-volume configuration to 
the enhancement of existing trade and, 
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as economic factors warrant, to its 
expansion. 

Second. The same potential for ex- 
panded use of jumbo bulk commodity 
carriers, presently impractical or only 
marginally so because of light-loading 
requirements, exists as in the case of coal 
shipments abroad, with similar advan- 
tages of lower per-ton shipping costs and 
a resultant enhancement of competitive- 
ness of such U.S. commodities. 

It is foreseen that the same increased 
capability to handle jumbo vessels at 
dockside and at full cargo capacity will 
impact favorably on many U.S. manufac- 
tured products which presently travel 
via smaller vessels to foreign markets. 

COLLATERAL BENEFITS 


While it is important to stress the 
broad national benefits which are realiz- 
able irom the dredging of key U.S. har- 
bors on a priority basis—stimulation of 
industry, increased employment, balance 
of payments, gross national product, 
among others—it should be borne in mind 
that benefits accrue in a regional/local 
sense as well. Individual industries, both 
large and small, clearly benefit: Mines; 
granaries; rail, barge, and truck carriers; 
terminal operators; other providers of 
support services in the general seaport 
areas. 

Less obvious benefits accrue to these 
and other providers of services or dealers 
in products throughout the entire geo- 
graphic area served by the transporta- 
tion network feeding the export seaports. 
This indirect, but very substantial, in- 
direct regional benefit is dramatically 
illustrated, for example, by the New 
Orleans-Baton Rouge corridor which, 
with essentially minimal dredging (9 
river crossings and a 21-mile river sec- 
tion downstream) will become, in effect, 
a 100-mile-long seaport with a minimum 
55-foot channel. This corridor seaport, 
providing a terminus for the commodities 
and manufactured products of the total 
American midcontinent, will serve not 
only two major exporting harbors, but 
will serve as well a vast complex of high- 
technology industries—particularly in 
the petrochemical sector—whose viabil- 
ity to both the region and the Nation will 
be strongly influenced dy access to sig- 
nificantly more cost-effective export 
facilities. 

Perhaps epitomizing the return, both 
to the region and to the Nation as a 
whole, realizable from the investment in 
an accelerated drilling effort, are the 
cost-effectiveness figures for those areas 
presently in advanced stages of qualifi- 
cation for near-future dredging. 

That for the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge corridor is determined to be on the 
order of 8.5 to 1—a statistic which, of 
itself, commends the desirability of the 
activity. In the case of Hampton Roads, 
cost effectiveness ratio is 6.6 to 1; that 
for Mobile, the third seaport presently 
on a fast track for accelerated dredging, 
is 1.6 to 1. 

Such figures emphasize that priority 
attention to the upgrading of such sea- 
port areas, to facilitate—initially—ex- 
panded coal exports, is wise application 
of Federal funds. The resultant capa- 
bility of the United States to function 
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competitively: in the expanding interna- 
tional coal trade will have impact and 
pay benefits for decades to come. 

The economic benefits of abundant 
coal supplies, exported in fully loaded 
jumbo seagoing carriers, marketed at 
prices which are world competitive, are 
not alone domestic in nature. Trading 
partners of the United States—whether 
industrialized or developing countries— 
will find it possible, given guaranteed, 
affordable supplies of coal, to move in- 
creasingly toward applications of coal as 
an energy base which will lessen depend- 
ence on high-priced oil from areas of the 
world traditionally less stable than the 
industrialized West. Patterns of payment 
for U.S. coal, particularly from less-de- 
veloped countries, may be expected to 
alter, perhaps drastically, the nature and 
substance of much Third World trade 
with this country and Western Europe. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


As has been demonstrated, the national 
security will be well served by the rapid 
advancement toward U.S. energy inde- 
pendence which will result from expanded 
international use of coal and from this 
Nation’s expanded role as a primary 
source of world—as well as domestic— 
supplies. Further contributing to the 
basic national security objective of a 
stable, hard-currency economy will be 
the balance-of-payments impact of a 
greatly expanded U.S. coal trade. 

A further economic benefit of upgrad- 
ing key U.S. harbors is the piggy back 
benefit of such dredging operations to 
the Nation’s defense posture. At a time 
when defense capability has been dimin- 
ished by the constraints of an ailing 
economy, service to the national interest 
by harbor upgrading, already justifiable 
solely from an economic standpoint, is 
further enhanced by the beneficial ef- 
fects of such upgrading on maritime as- 
pects of U.S. defense capability—and will 
do so without distinct or significant ad- 
ditional cost to the taxpayer. 

In effect, the renewed effort to bring 
U.S. military preparedness to acceptable 
levels for the exigencies of the times will 
receive a “no-cost” bonus in the Federal 
decision to accelerate upgrading of key 
U.S. harbors against a rationale which, 
even absent national defense considera- 
tions, is clearly highly cost beneficial in 
nature. 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 829. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for cost - 
of-living adjustments in annuities for 
survivors of Tax Court judges; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS IN ANNUITIES OF 

SURVIVORS OF TAX COURT JUDGES 
@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to correct a very 
unfair, inequitable situation, that has 
been overlooked for some time. Fortu- 
nately, it is a situation that can easily 
be rectified. 

The widows of Tax Court judges— 
there currently are six—receive a sur- 
vivors’ annuity, as provided by section 
7448 of the Internal Revenue Code. How- 
ever, through an oversight, neither this 
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section nor any other section provides 
for any type of cost-of-living adjust- 
ments for these annuities. As a result, 
the six widows—whose average age is 
80—receive annuities that have remained 
unchanged in amount since the time of 
their husbands’ deaths. In fact, the total 
annual amount for all six annuities is 
currently only $77,122. 

Widows and other survivors of all 
other Federal judges receive cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments to their annuities as 
provided by Public Laws 94-470 and 94- 
554. However, because of the somewhat 
unusual nature of the Tax Court, cov- 
ered by title 26 (the Internal Revenue 
Code) rather than title 28, the provisions 
of these laws do not apply to the sur- 
vivors of Tax Court judges. 

I therefore urge speedy consideration 
by the Senate of this long overdue legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 829 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ADJUSTMENT OF ANNUITIES FOR 
SURVIVORS OF Tax COURT JUDGES 
FOR INCREASES IN COSTS-OF- 
LIVING. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 7448 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
annuities to surviving spouses and depend- 
ent children of judges) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (s) as subsection 
(t); and by inserting after subsection (r) 
the following new subsection: 

(s) INCREASES ATTRIBUTABLE TO INCREASED 
Pay—wWhenever the salary of a judge under 
section 7443(c) is increased, each annuity 
payable from the survivors annuity fund 
which is based, in whole or in part, upon a 
deceased judge having rendered some portion 
of his or her final 18 months of service as a 
judge of the Tax Court, shall also be in- 
creased. The amount of the increase in such 
an annuity shall be determined by multi- 
plying the amount of the annuity, on the 
date on which the increase in salary becomes 
effective, by 3 percent for each 5 percent by 
which such salary has been increased. In the 
event that such salary is increased by less 
than 5 percent, there shall be no increase 
in such annuity.”. 

(b) CatcH-Up ror Survivors ANNUITIES IN 
Pay STATUS ON DATE OF ENACTMENT.—If an 
annuity payable under section 7448(h) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
entitlement to annuity) to the surviving 
s ouse of a judge of the United States Tax 
Court is being paid on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, then the amount of 
that annuity shall be adjusted, as of the first 
day of the first month beginning more than 
30 days after such date, to refiect the amount 
of the annuity which would have been pay- 
able if the amendment made by subsection 
(a) applied with respect to increases in the 
salary of a judge under section 7443(c) of 
such Code taking effect after December 31, 
1970. 

Sec. 2, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by subsection (a) 
of section 1 shall apply with respect to in- 
creases in the salary of judges of the United 
States Tax Court taking effect after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 
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By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the square dance as the national 
folk dance of the United States. 

(The remarks of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD 
on this legislation appear earlier in 
today’s RECORD.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 170 


At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Boren), and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D’Amato) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 170, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the chari- 
table deduction to taxpayers whether or 
not they itemize their personal deduc- 
tions. 

s. 321 

At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Jepsen), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), 
and the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
DANFORTH) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 321, a bill to amend section 265 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the deduction, by certain fi- 
nancial institutions, of interest paid on 
deposits of public funds where those 
deposits are secured by tax-exempt 
obligations. 

8. 443 

At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 443, a bill to clarify the limits of the 
authority of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

S. 491 

At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 491, a 
bill to amend title 5 of the United States 
Code to provide death benefits to sur- 
vivors of Federal law enforcement of- 
ficers and firefighters, and other 
purposes. 

S. 597 

At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Srmpson), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HeEFrFLIN) , and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Scumitt) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 597, a bill to eliminate the 
position of elevator operator in the Sen- 
ate office building. 

8. 598 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Symms) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 598, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1951 to ex- 
empt from taxation the earned income of 
certain individuals working outside the 
United States. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 30 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 30, joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 26, 1981, as “National Recog- 
nition Day for Veterans of the Vietnam 
Era.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 40 


At the request of Mr. JEPSEN, his name 
was aded as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 26, 1981, as “National Recog- 
nition Day for Veterans of the Vietnam 
Era”. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 47 

At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 47, joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the week be- 
ginning May 10, 1981, as “National Small 
Business Week”. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 101 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NICKLEs), 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Resolution 101, resolution to change 
the status of the Committee on Small 
Business to that of a standing committee, 
and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 22 


At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
22 proposed to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9, concurrent resolution revis- 
ing the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


BUDGET RESOLUTION ON RECON- 
CILIATION 


AMENDMENT NO. 23 


(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. McCLURE proposed an amend- 
ment to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 9) revising the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal year 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

AMENDMENT NO. 24 


(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. BRADLEY proposed an amend- 
ment to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 9) supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Small Business will hold 
full committee hearings on April 27 and 
28, 1981, on the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s contracting procedures and 
personnel policies, at 10 a.m., in room 424 
of the Russell Senate Office Building. For 
additional information, contact Marc 
Smolonsky or Mike Haynes at 224-5175. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


VIETNAM VETERAN COMMEMORA- 
TIVE STAMP—SENATE JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 30 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President. recently 
the American Legion presented its Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to the dead and 
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missing Americans of Vietnam at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns in Arlington 
National Cemetery. It is the highest 
award of this country’s largest veterans 
organization, and the first-national rec- 
ognition of this sort for those who fought 
in Vietnam. An additional observance 
was held at the State headquarters of 
the American Legion in my home State 
of Iowa. 

Recognition of the service and sac- 
rifice of the Vietnam veteran has been 
far too slow in coming. Divisions over the 
war have caused Americans to pay far 
less attention to our Vietnam veterans 
than we have given to veterans of any 
other 20th century American war. Many 
have tried to bury the memory of the 
Vietnam war so deeply that they have 
forgotten about the obligations all 
Americans, regardless of their position 
on the war, have to the Vietnam veteran. 
Some 300,000 were wounded in Vietnam, 
75,000 were disabled, over 57,000 died, 
and 2,512 remain unaccounted for today. 

Acknowledgment of and thanks for 
these sacrifices is long overdue. I am 
proud of the effort made by the Ameri- 
can Legion. I am hopeful it will be the 
first of many to this end I am cosponsor- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 30 to des- 
ignate April 26, 1981, as National Recog- 
nition Day for Veterans of the Vietnam 
Era. Additionally I am recommending 
to the U.S. Postal Service that they issue 
a stamp commemorating this day. 

I am supporting a design by former 
Marine Corps captain and Vietnam vet- 
eran Richard Braley of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The stamp is of yellow background. 
The top 60 percent of the stamp will con- 
tain three vertical red bars. Adjacent to 
the bars will be a red eagle’s head. The 
significance of the three red bars is 
threefold: First, the South Vietnamese 
flag was red and yellow with three red 
bars placed horizontally. Second. the 
campaign ribbon given to all who served 
in Vietnam was yellow with three red 
vertical bars. Finally, the three bars also 
represent the feathers of the eagle. The 
bottom 40 percent of the stamp contains 
the words “Vietnam Veteran”. National 
Recognition Day—April 26, 1981. 

I would like to see this commemora- 
tive stamp issued on or immediately 
prior to Veterans Day next year. I can- 
not think of a better way for our Postal 
Service to recognize this holiday or the 
Vietnam veteran. I think it is an excel- 
lent design for a stamp whose issue is 
long overdue. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
idea and this design. I further ask that 
my fellow Senators and my fellow Amer- 
icans think of whatever small ways they 
can to help recognize the past efforts of 
our Vietnam veterans.@ 


SOIL CONSERVATION IS AN INVEST- 
MENT IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President. much has 
been said in the past few years about 
the critical need to insure adequate soil 
and water conservation systems on our 
Nation's farm and range lands. 
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There is an old saying “if man takes 
care of the land, the land will take care 
of man.” 

History reveals this in such examples 
as the fall from agriculture production 
of ancient civilizations of northern 
Africa, the Tigris and Euphrates and 
even areas of the United States in the 
early 1930’s when we experienced severe 
erosion through wind erosion in the 
Great Plains and water erosion in the 
East. 

An early North Carolinian, Hugh 
Hammond Bennet, became concerned 
about the severe erosion and primarily 
through his efforts in 1933 this Nation 
commissioned a conservation effort that 
has made great progress toward control- 
ling erosion and increasing agriculture 
production. Hugh Bennet, the first Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service, made 
great progress and the severely gullied 
fields of the Southeast and the dust- 
blowing plains were converted to grass, 
trees, strip-cropped, and terraced fields. 

In recent years, however, increased 
economic pressures, export demands, re- 
duced Federal expenditures for soil con- 
servation, complacency, et cetera, once 
again has set this Nation on a course 
of soil and water degradation. 

Soil erosion may decrease the produc- 
tivity of a soil if it occurs at a rate faster 
than the topsoil can be replenished by 
natural processes. This is generally ac- 
cepted at an average of 5 tons per acre, 
although some soils can only afford a 
2-ton loss. 

A soil conservation service inventory 
conducted in 1977 revealed that from 
sheet and rill erosion alone 97 million 
acres of cropland experienced rates of 
erosion greater than 5 tons per acre per 
year. This area is equivalent of the total 
amount of land in Iowa, North Carolina, 
and Ohio. 

Another more dramatic way to put it 
is that the United States is literally ex- 
porting its precious soil, as one leading 
grain exporting State, Iowa, is losing 
the equivalent of two bushels of soil for 
every bushel of corn they produce. Since 
agriculture exports are vital to this 
country’s balance of trade, our fight 
against inflation, our effort to feed our- 
selves and other peoples of the world, 
the wise use of our soil and water re- 
sources is imperative. 

Our defense capability is closely inter- 
wined and as this administration is 
striving to rebuild our defense capabili- 
ties, the Nation must consider ways to 
build a stronger soil conservation pro- 
gram to turn the tide from degradation 
to nondegradation. And I think America 
is ready for this. 

My good friend, Louis Harris, conduct- 
ed a poll last year for USDA on this 
question. His survey revealed that 77 
percent of the public sees conservation 
as an area of joint and private responsi- 
bility and they support an increased ef- 
fort in soil conservation programs. 

The Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estrv Committee, which I chair, is now 
holding hearings on the 1981 farm bill. 

I expect the committee to take a long 
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hard look at our soil and water conser- 
vation efforts, and I can think of no Sen- 
ator better qualified to chair the sub- 
committee which oversees this effort 
than the good Senator from Iowa, 
ROGER JEPSEN. 

As I mentioned earlier, Iowa is experi- 
encing much soil erosion in its large 
crop-producing efforts. 

Senator Jepsen understands the rela- 
tionship between production and protec- 
tion of our agricultural lands resource 
base. Recently he gave a speech at the 
Eastern Iowa Tillage Show where he out- 
lined his views on the future of conser- 
vation in this country. 

My goal is to put vitality back into our 
conservation efforts by adopting adequate 
incentives to successfully promote voluntary 
participation. 


I assure the Senator I intend to join 
him in his efforts. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
Senator Jxrskx's speech at the Eastern 
Iowa Tillage Show be printed in the Rec- 
ord at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The text follows: 

CONSERVE THE FUTURE Now 


(By Senator ROGER W. JEPSEN) 


When the Senate Agriculture Committee 
held soil and water conservation hearings 
last summer in Iowa, one of my friends from 
Waterloo, a farmer by the name of Jim Sage, 
summed up his feelings about farming this 
way: “Live as though you are going to die 
tomorrow,” he told me, “and farm as though 
you are going to farm forever.” 


Something tells me that a good number 
of farmers here today share Jim's thoughts. 
Because the truth is, a farmer has to make 
an extra effort to conserve his land for fu- 
ture generations. That's why I feel privi- 
leged to be here with you today. You are 
doing something about the future now. 
You're not waiting for Washington to tell 
you that you have a problem, and that it's 
too late to do anything about it. 


It's refreshing to come to Iowa and see 
government employees join together to get 
some constructive work done. You know 
what they say about Washington govern- 
ment employees, don’t you? You get five 
Washington bureaucrats together in one 
room, and they'll come up with six different 
answers. 

Or have you heard the definition of a 
Washington Bureaucrat? They are people 
who look for trouble, find it everywhere, 
diagnose it wrongly, and apply unworkable 
solutions. 


There's no question that the Eastern Iowa 
Tillage Show is the biggest and the best 
tillage show in the country. The very first 
year the show was held, in 1980, about three 
thousand farmers attended, and I hear that 
the turnout today is just as strong. The Soil 
Conservation Service, the A.S.C.S., the Ex- 
tension Service, the Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, and the Iowa Department of Soll Con- 
servation have all been involved in planning 
“Operation Save Our Soil”. They're to be 
commended for the great job they've done. 


More farmers practiced reduced or mini- 
mum tillage in 1980 than in years past. This 
increase was reflected especially in the east- 
ern part of the State, and I am sure that last 
year’s tillage show had a lot to do with it. 
According to a survey conducted by local 
S.C.S. offices in Iowa, the number of farmers 
using the no-till method nearly doubled 
from 800 in 1979 to nearly one-thousand- 
five-hundred in 1980. In 1979. 75-thousand 
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acres were planted by no-till; and in 1980, 
one-hundred-eleven-thousand acres. How- 
ever, since the total number of Iowa acres 
presently devoted to rowcropping is 21-mil- 
lion, we still have a long way to go. 

But it’s a fact that in nearly every county 
of Iowa, some acres are tilled by this soil- 
conserving method. I am firmly convinced 
that education and practical demonstra- 
tlon—like those seen here at the show 
today—are the best methods possible to use 
in showing farmers the value of saving soil, 
energy, and water quality by the no-till 
method. In addition, it appears that two- 
thirds of our Iowa farmers are tilling with- 
out the use of the moldboard plow, a strong 
contrast to only 14 percent ten years ago. 

Iowa, as anyone with any interest in soil 
conservation knows, is setting the example 
as a leader in innovative p to help 
prevent soll erosion. The Iowa farmer puts his 
money where his mouth is. 

Iowans are taking the necessary steps to 
conserve the future now. In the past two 
years alone, since FY 1979, Iowa has con- 
tributed more funds and services to soil and 
water conservation districts than any other 
state in the country. We were the first state 
to appropriate funds for a statewide soll 
conservation cost-sharing program, contrib- 
uting five-million to six-million dollars 
every year. Iowa has also taken the initia- 
tive to set up a wind erosion control incen- 
tive program in seven counties, and a con- 
servation tillage demonstration project in 
eight. And, it’s impressive to me that a num- 
ber of Iowa counties provide cost-share 
funds to help finance the construction of 
conservation practices or make funds availa- 
ble for additional technical assistance. 

The list doesn't end there. Perhaps, most 
importantly, Iowa is the only state in the 
nation which has made the commitment to 
reduce soll losses to non-depleting levels by 
the year 2000. Iowa’s example shows how 
goals can be set nationwide to limit soil 
losses and establish procedures to meet those 
goals. I am particularly pleased to observe 
that the Iowa 2000 Soil Laws stress the 
absolute need for local grassroots control in 
soll conservation decislons—decisions that 
affect the fertile source of our food and fiber 
as well as shape our role as stewards of the 
land. 

There’s good reason for Iowa to take the 
lead in promoting soil conservation. Accord- 
ing to the Iowa Five-Year Resource Con- 
servation Plan. soil erosion is rapidly de- 
pleting our state's soil resources and pollut- 
ing our waters. Some 14-million acres of Towa 
cropland is eroding nine-point-nine tons of 
soil for each acre. Altogether, Iowa farmers 
lose 26-million tons of soil every year. 

When Larry Vance, Director of the Towa 
Department of Soil Conservation, testified at 
the Agriculture Committee soll hearings, he 
put the loss in a context we can all under- 
stand—MONEY. He explained it by drawing 
& picture for us: Nine-point-nine tons of 
earth—'owa's average soil loss per acre per 
year—fill two dump trucks. Since truckloads 
of soil sell for about 60 dollars a load in 
Towa, that means you're losing 120 dollars for 
every wasted acre. Multiply that figure by 
26 million acres lost to soil erosion every 
year in Iowa, and that means we're losing 
over three billion dollars just in soil alone. 
Since Iowa is one of the largest crop-pro- 
ducing states in the U.S.—but the one that 
loses the most acres of cropland to 8011 
erosion in the United States—Towa's soil 
erosion problem has serious national impli- 
cations. 

But there are even more compelling rea- 
sons for concern. New statistics are beginning 
to reveal that the deterioration of agricul- 
tural land quality, coupled with loss of land 
quality, could be so great in the next few 
years that what once seemed like an almost 
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infinite capacity to produce food and fiber 
for the world may no longer be possible. 

Neil Sampson of the National Association 
of Conservation Districts reported an inter- 
esting fact recently. In 1975, the Council for 
Agricultural Science and Technology esti- 
mated that soil erosion cost about 160 mil- 
lion dollars nationally, including: 83 million 
dollars to dredge channels and harbors; 50 
million dollars for flood plain overwash and 
reservoir sedimentation; and 25 million dol- 
lars for added water treatment costs and 
system maintenance in municipal and indus- 
trial water systems. Furthermore, the report 
estimated that it would have cost one-point- 
two billion dollars to replace the plant nu- 
trients lost through soil erosion that year. 

As most of you know, in 1977 Congress 
passed the Resource Conservation Act for two 
reasons; to collect extensive data on every 
aspect of our land base, and to use the data 
gathered to determine the direction of future 
conservation programs and policies. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has spent about 
three years on this process and will soon 
propose a general conservation program 
based on this data as well as public com- 
ment. While we are not certain what this 
program will involve, I am sure it will not 
be drastically different in philosophy from 
present U.S.D.A. programs. There may be 
an option to direct funds to areas with crit- 
ical erosion. Block grants to the states to run 
their own conservation programs may also 
be a probability. 

I do know that we can be sure of support 
from President Reagan and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Block for soil conservation. President 
Reagan has said, “Stewardship of our soil 
and water is a national responsibility . . It's 
appropriate for the Federal government to 
help defray the costs of conservation prac- 
tices which are beyond the means of indi- 
vidual farmers and ranchers . Voluntary 
participation with adequate incentives is es- 
sential to effectively conserve soil and water.” 

The President continued, We are com- 
mitted to: 

(1) Programs which give vitality to con- 
servation practices; 

(2) Expanding Federal funding for re- 
search, including conservation research, and 

(3) Encouraging appropriate local and 
state programs, as well as Federal, or a com- 
bination of all of these. 

“Our Administration”, he sald, “is com- 
mitted to adequate funding for conservation 
programs. But it is not desirable at this time 
to indicate unqualified support for increases 
in Federal outlays, except for programs nec- 
essary to our defense.” 

During Senate confirmation hearings for 
Secretary Block earlier this month, I asked 
the Secretary about his views on conserva- 
tion. He began by describing his experience 
with the state of Illinois’ soil and water con- 
servation cost-share program when he was 
Illinois Secretary of Agriculture. He said he 
was happy to see states beginning to take a 
2 interest in soil and water conserva- 
tion. 

“We can farm intensively,” he said, “pro- 
ducing as much food as possible if we do it 
properly—if we take care of our soil.” In ad- 
dition, just before his appointment, the Sec- 
retary wrote a paper on national agriculture 
conservation policy. It is clear that he under- 
stands the relationship between protection 
of our agricultural lands resource base, and 
production. And better production means 
more profit. 

He added, "Investment in our natural re- 
sources is one of the best ways for govern- 
ment to spend money wisely. The interest 
gained is refiected in healthy economics in 
lands where those natural resources are 
abundant. If our natural resource conserva- 
tion programs are not redirected soon, Amer- 
ica will suffer. The program I support helps 
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individual Americans help themselves. It 
stresses the involvement of local government. 
We cannot export our topsoil forever,” the 
Secretary concluded. “The nation’s strength 
Mes in its soil and its wise development.“ He 
knows that we need to conserve the future 
now through adequate soll conservation pro- 


As chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s soil conservation subcommittee, my 
goal is to put vitality back in our conserva- 
tion efforts by adopting adequate incentives 
to successfully promote widespread voluntary 
participation. I have heard many opinions, 
and I am convinced that these kinds of ap- 
proaches are what Iowans—indeed most of 
the nation—want. Nearly 100 people testified 
at the soil and water conservation hearings 
I held last summer in Waterloo, Ames, and 
Fairfield. 

In addition, many Iowa food producers 
have already responded to a questionnaire 
sent by my office to determine which of sev- 
eral conservation policy options farmers 
prefer. The support for certain proposals is 
overwhelming: 95 percent of the question- 
naires to date listed soil erosion as a sig- 
nificant problem for Iowa farmers; 71 per- 
cent favored an expanded research program 
to develop more effective soil and water con- 
servation measures; 83 percent, tax credits; 
76 percent, a special low-interest loan pro- 
gram to help new or small farmers set up soil 
and water conservation practices; and 65 per- 
cent did not want the Federal Government to 
tell farmers how to practice soil and water 
conservation practices on their own lands. 

I was glad to see such strong support for 
conservation research. As many of you know. 
I strongly favor the location of a soll tilth 
center at Iowa State University. I testified 
for two consecutive years on this project and 
will be introducing legislation to authorize 
the new Secretary to construct such a facility 
at Iowa State. The Subcommittee will hold 
hearings on this and other related proposals 
later in the 97th Congress. 

There are a number of options available to 
us to help encourage voluntary soil conserva- 
tion while keeping in mind President Rea- 
gan's pledge not to expand our Federal 
budget. These proposals include: 

Establish a critical areas conservation pro- 
gram to accelerate erosion control in areas of 
the country that have been identified as 
having serious erosion problems. The soll and 
land resources data the Department of Agri- 
culture has gathered through the RCA proc- 
ess would be very helpful in this regard. 

Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
offer grants to States and local agencies to 
carry out soil and water conservation activ- 
ities. Over the past few years many states 
and local communities have intensified their 
interest and investments in soil conservation. 
Local communities, in my opinion, are better 
able to measure the needs of local land- 
owners, who are anxious to become involved 
in conservation programs. 

Establish a National Endowment for Soll 
Conservation patterned after the National 
Endowment for the Arts. The fund could re- 
ceive donations, which could use the interest 
from such contributions to promote soll and 
water conservation practices. 

Authorize the Secretary to make loans 
available to individuals who want to install 
approved conservation practices. 

Establish a system that would allow farm- 
ers who invest their own money in installing 
and maintaining conservation practices on 
their lands. to claim Federal tax crédits. Tax 
credits would appeal particularly to absentee 
landowners who generally have little incen- 
tive to prevent erosion. Significantly, such 
a tax credit program would help avoid an 
increase in the conservation budget. 

I'd like to add that while the tax credit 
idea has been kicked around a lot lately, no 
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one seems to have a good idea about how 
to make such a program work. I propose that 
we get down to brass tacks and come up 
with a workable piece of legislation that we 
intend to pass in the 97th Congress. At my 
request, a preliminary meeting was held in 
Washington recently with conservation and 
tax experts on the economic feasibility of 
such a tax credit program. This concept has 
already received support from many indi- 
viduals and groups, and prospects look prom- 
ising for its serious consideration. 

We also need to determine whether many 
of the recent predictions concerning the loss 
of actual productive farmland acreage are 
correct, because it raises a controversial 
question: How great is the loss? Will we be 
unable to meet the demands of the American 
people and our trade partners? I will be 
urging the soil conservation subcommittee 
to help resolve this question. 

Another issue involves whether Federal 
agencies adequately consider how their many 
projects and land acquisition policies affect 
our farmland resource base. A General Ac- 
counting Office report released last year rec- 
ommended that Congress review the Federal 
government's practice of “acquiring as much 
private land as possible regardless of need, 
alternative land control methods, and im- 
pact on private landowners.” I expect the 
Subcommittee to study this issue in depth 
and propose solutions that will recommend 
more state and local control over these deci- 
sions. 

According to Mark 4:28: “The earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear." This was true in Biblical times, it is 
true today, and it should be true hundreds 
of years from now. There is, however, an im- 
portant point to remember. The land the 
Bible refers to, the land where agriculture 
first developed at least seven thousand years 
ago in the fertile valleys between the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, is fertile no more. I 
can attest to its ravishment. Last year I 
visited this land which once held so much 
promise during a tour of the Middle East. 
Why are Egypt's lands now so impoverished? 
The people overgrazed and overused their 
lands, causing the rivers to fill with silt. The 
river waters entered the acquifers which 
were so desperately needed to irrigate the 
land; they clogged up, and the lands are 
cracked and spoiled today. We need to learn 
a lesson from history here. We need to learn 
that the time to conserve our future is now. 


Granted, our technology is more advanced 
today than it was in the days of ancient 
Egypt. But even though the United States 
has the best technology in the world, the 
best fertilizers, herbicides, and the most 
modern equipment, the basic and most im- 
portant ingredient for providing abundant 
food to feed a hungry world is good soil. 


Despite the renewed interest and commit- 
ment to soil conservation, quick and easy 
fixes just aren't available. “Quick Fixes“ 
usually don’t solve the problem. And, as 
Mr. A. J. Hollingsworth of New London, Iowa, 
wrote to me recently, you can't expect one 
program to fit the needs of every farmer. 
He ended his letter with two words: “Good 
luck,” he said. 


But we need more than just good luck; by 
taking positive and preventive action now 
for soil conservation. we will have a future to 
leave our children. We all need to work to- 
gether to take care of the land—farmers, 
landowners, government officials, research 
scientists, and taxpayers. And if we take care 
of the land, the land in turn will take care 
of us, yieldiing increased production as well 
as profit. 

In the fall of 1979, Pope John Paul the 
Second expressed this feeling about the re- 
ward of being good stewards. It was October, 
the month of harvest when the land rewards 
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us for our good care. The Pope made his re- 
marks as corn, ready to be picked, waved in 
abundance in the fields. “Conserve the land 
well,” he urged us, “so that your children’s 
children and generations after them will in- 
herit an even richer land than was entrusted 
to you.” 

Iowa farmers don't need to be told this. 
You know that there is no true production 
without profit, and no true profit without 
production. The key, yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow, is conservation of the land, be- 
cause it is both our present inheritance and 
our future promise.@ 


BIPARTISANSHIP IN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, there 
is a tradition of bipartisanship in Amer- 
ican foreign policy, and President 
Reagan, like many of his predecessors, 
has pledged to observe it. It was a theme 
of his campaign for office and will, we 
hope, remain a theme of his administra- 
tion. 

Last month the Coalition for a Demo- 
cratic Majority, of which I am an hon- 
orary cochairman along with Senator 
JACKSON, Observed one of the ceremonies 
of this bipartisanship. We held a lunch- 
eon to honor Jeane Kirkpatrick, one of 
the founding and most active members 
of CDM and now, under a Republican 
administration, U.S. Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. Those 
who attended, and those who spoke, 
wished to show their pride in her and 
their conviction that the bipartisanship 
required for a successful foreign policy 
could not be better embodied than by her 
appointment. 

The position that Jeane Kirkpatrick 
holds has several times been filled by 
men—and, we can at last say, woman— 
not belonging to the President’s party. 
Thus it was Warren Austin, himself often 
a delegate to Republican conventions, 
who represented the United States at 
the United Nations under President Tru- 
man. At the founding of the United Na- 
tions, Arthur Vandenberg and Tom Con- 
nally sat together on the American dele- 
gation. And though a Democrat I served 
at the United Nations under President 
Ford. 

Such appointments are part of the 
substance of bipartisanship. But let it be 
said that Jeane Kirpatrick represents 
more than merely views and policies that 
are acceptable to both parties. Rather, in 
a distinguished academic career, she 
made it her task to write on, and give 
life to, the principles that unite our 
Nation and reflect our distinctive com- 
mitment to liberty. She will make this 
her task as well in the great work that is 
ahead of her. 

Mr. President, at the February 2 
luncheon in honor of Jeane Kirpatrick, 
speeches in ber honor were given by Lane 
Kirkland, president of the AFL-CIO, by 
Ben Wattenberg, chairman on the CDM, 
and by Senator Jackson. I ask that their 
remarks, as well as those of Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick herself, appear in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 
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REMARKS OF BEN J. WATTENBERG, FEBRUARY 2, 
1981 

Welcome on behalf of the Coalition for 
a Democratic Majority. This is a remarkable 
occasion for CDM—a moment of mixed pride 
and irony. Our dilemma can be found in 
our name: We are still surely a coalition— 
you will find faces around this room from 
the Labor Movement, from the academic 
world, from the professions and the business 
community— 

We are still surely Democrats, as Jeane 
Kirkpatrick has noted. We've seen some 
fights within our party, we've lost some, but 
we're still there fighting. But—just as surely 
as we are still a Coalition and still Demo- 
crats, alas, the election returns have told us 
that we don’t seem to be a Majority any 
longer. 

Strangely enough, it is that latter circum- 
Stance that brings us here to honor Dr. 
Jeane Kirkpatrick and wish her Godspeed in 
her mission to the tarnished forum of hu- 
mankind at Turtle Bay. 

The bitter-sweet irony of this occasion 
runs deep—and directly to the core of the 
problem of the Democratic Party. It is not a 
secret that Jeane’s name was put forth to 
be an Ambassador in the Carter Administra- 
tion—in fact, a Presidential Commission 
recommended her for posts on three conti- 
nents. Indeed, it would be remarkable if a 
woman of Jeane's experience, intelligence 
and eloquence would not have been put 
forth to serve in a Democratic Administra- 
tion. What was remarkable was only that 
while recommended she was never asked to 
serve, We can only speculate on why that 
did not happen; we do know, however, that 
members of CDM were considered something 
of a problem for the previous Administration. 
It was said that we were too hard-line. In 
retrospect a definition emerges—a hard- 
liner was someone who found out about the 
Soviets before the President found out about 
the Soviets. 

Because of this attitude, because the most 
vocal wing of the Democratic Party came to 
dominate the foreign policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party, because realists like Jeane 
Kirkpatrick were not asked to help steer 
the ship of state, a perception grew in the 
country that the Democratic Party stood 
for weakness, vacillation and indecision, or in 
the immortal words of Jeane's friend Rich- 
ard Scammon, it was perceived that if the 
Democratic Party took your dog for a walk 
around the block, they wouldn't come back 
with the same animal. 

This perception, of course, was contribu- 
tory to the stunning defeat of Democrats 
in 1980. It was a strange defeat. On the one 
hand, it robbed the nation and the world of 
certain aspects of the legislative leadership 
of American stalwarts like Scoop Jackson 
and Pat Moynihan. On the other hand, it was 
a defeat that brought not only Jeane Kirk- 
patrick but many other CDM people to the 
ranks of high foreign policy positions. 

How do we deal with this strange set of 
events? 

First. We salute Jeane Kirkpatrick and her 
CDM colleagues who have gone into this new 
Administration. We salute the new adminis- 
tration for recognizing and honoring her 
views. We salute her, and her CDM colleagues 
going into this Administration as persons 
of intelligence and wisdom whose efforts, we 
believe, will make for a stronger America, 
whose efforts will lead to a world where liber- 
ty is more likely to flourish. We know, if not 
everyone else does, that over the decade of 
the 1970s it was CDM members and CDM 
allies who first began the ferment which 
brought the concern for human rights to 
center stage—the people are here—Senator 
Jackson, Senator Moynihan, Lane Kirkland 
and the AFL-CIO, (and before him George 
Meany), Max Kampelman Dorothy Fosdick, 
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Penn Kemble, Josh Muravchik, Tom Kahn, 
Sonny Dogole, Eliot Abrams, Norman Hill, 
Austin Ranney, Paul Nitze, Bud Zumwalt, 
and of course, Jeane Kirkpatrick. 

Second. We note that the position that 
CDM subscribes to—American strength, 
American internationalism, American cham- 
plonship of human rights—has until the re- 
cent past been very much the philosophy of 
the Democratic Party and a source of much 
of its strength. We note too that while the 
new President is no Ronnie-Come-Lately to 
many of these issues, he presides over a Re- 
publican Party, that like our own, has taken 
some strange and corrosive paths in the for- 
eign policy arena in recent years. Accord- 
ingly we offer our brothers and sisters to help 
make sound American policy but those of us 
who remain behind do not buy the idea that 
a sound foreign policy can only flourish in a 
Republican setting. 

And so, third, we rededicate, ourselves 
to the promotion of those views within the 
Democratic Party, the institution that pre- 
sided over their birth. For all its problems, 
which are many and complicated, for all its 
recent false starts, we have not given up 
hope for our Democratic Party, which has 
in the past been the great engine of change, 
progress and reform in this country, a party 
still dedicated to liberty and equity of every 
race, class and region of this nation, a party 
still dedicated to freedom at home and 
abroad. 

(There could be worse things than having 
two parties with a sound foreign policy.) 


REMARKS OF LANE KIRKLAND, FEBRUARY 2, 1981 


I am delighted to join with CDM in this 
tribute to our friend Jeane Kirkpatrick, as 
she embarks on her new assignment. 


As to her prospects at the United Nations, 
we have the highest hopes, grounded in the 
experiences we have shared with her over the 
years. 

It comes as no surprise to this audience 
that Jeane has been a good friend of the AFI 
CIO, as she has been a friend of all the mem- 
bers of what Pat Moynihan has aptly called 
“The Liberty Party.” 

That Party has had few leaders as articu- 
late, thoughtful, and persuasive as she. Jeane 
will bring more than a touch of class to the 
American voice at the United Nations. She 
will bring clarity to the expression of the 
mood of national self-respect and genuine 
patriotism which is the natural disposition of 
most Americans. 


Moods can be fleeting and they are no sub- 
stitute for durable policy. But they can create 
a public climate for policies which otherwise 
would not have been possible or credible. Any 
who doubt this have only to look back on the 
corrosive effects on American Foreign Policy 
of the guilt and self-doubt so carefully culti- 
vated by our disillusioned elites in the after- 
math of Vietnam. 

If that fog is now lifting, Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick’s appointment to the United Nations is 
perfectly timed. 

I spoke earlier of the experiences we have 
shared with Jeane. Those experiences flowed 
in large measure from our common efforts to 
challenge a perverse view of the world which 
too often produced an unnatural separation 
between the pursuit of democratic ideals, on 
the one hand, and our national strategic and 
political interests on the other. 

Let me be plain. We have no taste for jingo- 
ism, or for the empty flag-waving of those 
whose Americanism consists of contempt or 
indifference to the fate of other peoples. But 
we do strongly assert that the future of 
human rights and the prospects of economic 
development depend on the survival and 
growth of democratic institutions, and that 
such institutions cannot thrive amidst the 
erosion of the American position in the world. 
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The AFL-CIO remains committed to 
human rights as an integral part of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy. That was the govern- 
ing principle of our own activities before 
the last Administration took office, and we 
stand by it as the new Administration takes 
office. But we understand better than most 
that the goal of a human rights policy must 
be the strengthening of democratic insti- 
tutions and not their abandonment. 

A human rights policy that yields the 
frontiers of political democracy, or that in 
effect transfers political territory from the 
authoritarians to the totalitarians, is an anti- 
human rights policy. A human rights policy 
that results in a declining influence for the 
Western democracies in world affairs is not 
a human rights policy. A human rights pol- 
icy whose proponents are indifferent to a 
strong national defense is not a human 
rights policy. 

So it is in the real world. It will be nice, 
once again, to have a U.N. Ambassador who 
inhabits it. 

As we in the AFL-CIO gird ourselves for 
the battles that loom all too clearly on the 
horizon, this pleasurable occasion reminds 
us that every cloud has a silver lining, Jeane, 
your appointment shines especially bright, 
and we wish you all the best. 

REMARKS OF SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1981 


Ben Wattenberg, Senator Moynihan, Lane 
Kirkland, Huber Matos, Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
and all the assembled friends of CDM: 

I am convinced that one reason we Demo- 
crats lost the election was the Republican 
success in pre-empting the historic stance 
of the Democratic Party on issues of defense 
and foreign policy. 

The Republicans struck at the heart of our 
Party—the tradition of Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman—champions of a strong 
and resolute America, leader of the Free 
World, proud of its greatness. 

Some of us have been sounding these 
themes over the years, and battling to get 
them accepted in the councils of govern- 
ment. To its everlasting credit, CDM has 
been out front in this struggle. 

We have held: 

That a robust strategic equivalence with 
the Soviet Union is an essential foundation 
for an effective American foreign policy, one 
which will assure our national security and 
the safety of free nations. 

That a policy of détente and accommoda- 
tion with the Soviets is transformed into a 
policy of retreat and appeasement when our 
leaders fail to insist that restraint must be 
reciprocal, that forbearance must be mutual. 

That no SALT II Treaty is preferable to 
an unsafe one that sanctions the massive 
buildup of Soviet strategic power, advan- 
tages them in critical respects, and contains 
provisions of great importance that we are 
unable to adequately verify. 

That one of the great coverups of this cen- 
tury is the effort by Western governments, 
who know better, to muffle the facts about 
Soviet-bloc support for international terror- 
ism. 
That something is wrong with a policy on 
human rights that finds it convenient to 
criticize the petty dictatorships, with which 
the world unhappily abounds, but incon- 
venient to speak out about the Soviet sys- 
tem that inspires repression around the 
world. 

That Israel. structurally stable, militarily 
capable, and pro-Western in orientation 
constitutes an indispensable Western asset in 
the Middle East. 

That the United Nations is out of hand 
and operating in many ways to undermine 
our basic national interests. 

My friends. we can’t blame the Republi- 
cans for picking up these themes and walk- 
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ing off with them. They make sense. More- 
over, they are central to the future of our 
nation and its free institutions, and to the 
destiny of all free peoples, 

Too many of our fellow Democrats mis- 
judged the mood of the country. We were 
told it was out of bounds for good Democrats 
to sound patriotic. We were told that to call 
America a great country was passé. Well, the 
recent vast and tumultuous outpouring of 
unabashed patriotism should put that myth 
to final rest. What a chance we Democrats 
missed! What a reservoir of support we failed 
to tap! The American people are yearning to 
have this country great again. They were 
looking for a leadership that understood. 

In the period ahead, CDM should be very 
busy. We have to watchdog the Republican 
foreign and defense team. And we have to 
redouble our efforts to bring the Democratic 
Party into the 1980's, prepared again to gov- 
ern the country. 

Meanwhile, this is a special celebration 
today for one of our members who is join- 
ing the new Administration—to carry on the 
battle from the inside. 

Over the years, Jeane Kirkpatrick and I 
have shared many spirited efforts within the 
Democratic Party. After the recent election, I 
served with Jeane on President Reagan's In- 
terim Foreign Policy Advisory Board. We 
aren't supposed to report on what went on 
behind the closed doors. But I can tell you 
this: Jeane Kirkpatrick was the star. She 
proved once again her scholarly grasp of the 
complexities of foreign policy, her shrewa 
ability to sort out the key issues, her solid 
judgment, and her unusual skill in exposi- 
tion. Jeane Kirkpatrick is equipped and 
ready to undertake the formidable task of 
handling American relations with the United 
Nations. She has my personal pledge of co- 
operation and my very special blessings. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR JEANE J. KMK- 
PATRICK, FEBRUARY 2, 1981 


Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Obviously, this 
is a very pleasant and thoroughly enjoyable 
occasion. I don’t just like it, I love it. When 
I hear such praise from men whom I so re- 
spect and admire—Senator Jackson, for 
whom I have repeatedly worked for the of- 
fice of President, that’s my most concrete 
testimony of what I think of him; Senator 
Moynihan for whom I would happily work 
for election as President of the United States; 
my good friend Lane Kirkland, whose or- 
ganization I consider myself in total solidar- 
ity with and with whom I expect to be work- 
ing side by side in the future as in the past: 
Senor Huber Matos who in a very special 
way. in very much the same way that Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn and certain other gen- 
uine and authentic heroes in our time dem- 
onstrate that no amount of totalitarian ter- 
ror can in fact kill the human hope and de- 
termination, the avocation and vocation for 
freedom; and Ben Wattenberg, my good 
buddy, and Penn Kemble and Max Kampel- 
man—well this is a very nice occasion for 
me. and I am very happy to be here. 

I see all my good friends in the room and 
I like it a lot, and I want you to know two 
things about that: One is that your expec- 
tation for my performance defines another 
and very important and for me really defini- 
tive dimension of my new responsibilities. 
These new responsibilities are at best and at 
their minimum onerous and a bit awesome. 
and your expectations for me confronted 
with that office and those responsibilities fill 
me with fear and trembling and determina- 
tion. I'll do my best. The second point J 
want to make it that, pleasant thongh it is 
to be here. I understand very well that you 
are not gathered just to honor me. 

I want to assure you that I know better. 
There fs quite another and much more im- 
portant reason that we. a band of Demo- 
orats. are crowded into this particular smoke- 
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filled room. We have lived in smoke-filled 
rooms at some points in the past and hope- 
fully we shall in the future—smoke-filled 
rooms, some would say, are our natural habi- 
tat—but the reason I think that we really 
are here today, is that we have come to cele- 
brate a victory. That victory is, of course, for 
a perspective on foreign policy; and my ap- 
pointment, as I understand very well, is a 
symbol of the victory of that perspective on 
foreign policy and national security in this 
country at this time. 

Obviously the partisan context of this 
occasion makes it for most of us bitter- 
sweet. Most of us have long been Democrats, 
we've been real, live, serious Democrats. 
Perhaps the best way to communicate how 
serious we've been in our family as Demo- 
crats is to tell you a story about one of my 
sons who, when he came home one day from 
a Sidwell Friends’ transition class, in a 
classroom with one of Sandy Vanocur's 
sons, reported at dinner, today we talked 
about what we are. My husband and I asked, 
what do you mean “what we are; and he 
said, “well you know, Jimmy said that he 
was a Catholic and Annie said she was a Jew 
and Tim said he was a Quaker—and I told 
them we were Democrats.” It takes a family 
of serious Democrats to produce a nursery 
school response like that. 

My situation is also not very different than 
that of another good friend Aaron Wildavsky, 
distinguished political scientist and I think 
freedom fighter, who at a meeting, of all 
places, of the Reagan Foreign Policy Advi- 
sory Council last Spring said to me, “I never 
even saw a Republican until I was fourteen.” 
So I think you know we have been serious 
Democrats, and for serious Democrats this 
is obviously a bitter-sweet occasion. But more 
even than serious Democrats, I believe that 
those of us who are here have been serious 
freedom fighters. And it is, therefore, a kind 
of political, collective, and partisan as well 
as personal misfortune that brings us here 
today—and a kind of collective and personal 
good fortune as well. 

As I look around the room, I think we were 
all there when a particular kind of new lib- 
eralism spread through our party like the 
plague. In fact we all tried very hard, those 
of us in CDM, to fight off and stop the spread 
of that particular plague, to ameliorate its 
symptoms, and to treat the victims. We know 
too that we have never been a coalition for 
a democratic “majority” in the sense that, 
since we formed, we have not been a major- 
ity within the leadership of our party. CDM 
was in fact formed precisely to meet that 
particular problem—the problem of having 
the leadership of our party assumed by some 
people who thought very differently about a 
great many things. 

We thought and we think today that the 
kind of plague that swept through our party 
and which I believe led to massive Demo- 
cratic defeats in 1972 and in 1980 is one that 
involves a very peculiar kind of arrogance. 
It tends to devalue the views and values of 
ordinary people—ordinary rank and file 
members of the Democratic Party, members 
of the AFL-CIO, members of the American 
nation. It tends to elitism, and to utopianism 
of a sort that is prepared to trade real goods 
for symbolic ones. 

Most especially, we feel that the plague 
which swept our party and for a period cap- 
tured its leadership—not all its leadership 
but some portions of it—led in turn to a 
situation that struck me dumb (which is by 
the way, a hard condition to bring about). I 
literally hardly knew how to respond to the 
notion that I and inferentially my colleagues. 
who have been preaching and insisting on 
the centrality of human rights in foreign 
policy, that we should be accused of devalu- 
ing human rights in foreign policy is so 
stunning & notion that I hardly knew how 
to respond. 
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Now, after thinking it over with a little 
help from my friends, Senator Moynihan, 
Penn Kemble, Ben Wattenberg; and others, 
I came to realize that it was but one more 
example of a peculiar kind of orthodoxy and 
the intolerance associated with it—a certain 
form of what I would call perverted liberal- 
ism in our times which seeks to control 
politics and reality and reputations and 
power, most especially and most seriously 
distributions of power, by way of controlling 
the symbolic environment. 

In the lexicon of this peculiar and intol- 
erant orthodoxy, the woman who supports 
the legitimacy of mothering may be treated 
as a non-woman or not really a woman or 
not really a proponent of rights for women. 
A Black who supports equal opportunity and 
opposes quotas may be treated as an oreo— 
you all remember oreos, black on the outside 
and white on the inside, not really a Black. 
Or a labor leader who supports the funda- 
mental success of the American system and 
the democratic institutions which guarantee 
collective bargaining and the right of work- 
ers to seek their own good according to their 
own lights may be considered a lackey of 
capitalism. By the same token, a human 
rights advocate who does not embrace a par- 
ticular and particularly abstract notion of 
human rights becomes no partisan of free- 
dom. 

This is a dreadful kind of orthodoxy with 
which the partisans of unfreedom of our time 
have plagued the world. Indeed in our age 
they have sought to remake the standard 
usage embodied in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary and Webster's International to de- 
fine freedom and non-freedom; according to 
this peculiar orthodoxy, whether a nation 
practices genocide becomes less important 
than whether a nation signs a particular 
version of a particular convenant on geno- 
cide produced by a particular institution at 
a particular time. Whether a nation stands 
for human rights is determined by whether 
it in fact subscribes to a particular pro- 
gressiste and I insist we have no accurate 
equivalent in English for that concept—a 
particular “progressiste” conception of hu- 
man liberty which associates it with the 
triumph ultimately of the totalitarians in 
society after society. 


I think everybody here knows that reality 
in our time has become confused by words. 
Words are used systematically to confound 
innocent and unwary people, and freedom 
has become in our times, more than once, 
a semantic tool for attacking and undermin- 
ing free people and free institutions. The 
fact is that freedom is a precious good which 
is won by particular people at particular 
times, protected by very particular and usu- 
ally very complicated institutions and re- 
straints. I think it is awfully important that 
we all take the cure of history in thinking 
about freedom and human rights. And the 
cure of history is nothing more or less than 
the cure of reality. 

If we take the cure of history, we will 
discover something about the very essence 
of freedom and the very essence of human 
rights. We will discover that the freedom of 
the American people was based not on the 
marvelous and inspiring slogans of Thomas 
Paine but in fact on the careful web of 
restraint and permission and interests and 
traditions which was woven by our founding 
fathers into the Constitution and explained 
in the Federalist Papers—and rooted, of 
course, ultimately in our rights as English- 
men. Just as the freedoms of modern France 
consist and are bullt not on the slogans of 
the French Revolution but on the very long, 
arduous struggles of the French people to 
give reality to those slogans, a reality that 
exists in the constitutional structures and 
in the conventions and the institutions of 
French society. 
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With respect to the protection and en- 
hancement of human rights, an aspect of the 
human condition, one finds that force must 
reinforce legitimacy. Force in the real world 
is unfortunately necessary to reinforce free- 
dom; and American power, it seems to me, is 
quite clearly necessary to protect and expand 
the frontiers of freedom in our time. I think 
we all wish that the human condition were 
not what it is and that human society is not 
what it is, and that the mode of expanding 
and operating the power arenas in our time 
were not what they are. 

I can't resist quoting Edmund Burke—I 
said to my husband today I consider Edmund 
Burke an 18th century Aristotelian and I 
consider myself a 20th century Aristotelian— 
Burke said concerning the French revolution 
and freedom in France, “I should therefore 
suspend my congratulations on the liberty of 
France until I was informed as to how it had 
been combined with government, with public 
force, with discipline, with obedience of 
armies, with the collection and effectiveness 
of a well distributed revenue, with morality 
and religion, with solidity and property, with 
peace and order, with civil and social man- 
ners. All these are good things, too. Without 
them liberty is of no benefit whilst it lasts 
and is not likely long to continue.” 

We all know that a great many modern 
revolutions are made in the name of liberty 
and that they result in the reality of tyranny. 
In my hearings at the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which I took very seriously, 
I made only one pledge. And my pledge was 
that I should try very hard, in the tradition 
of Daniel Patrick Moynihan, to make certain 
that I understood what the United States 
acted upon and responded to before we acted 
upon it and responded to it; that I should try 
to make very clear that we agreed to nothing 
or disagreed to nothing until we knew what 
it meant; and finally that I should try very 
hard to make certain that nothing we agreed 
to diminished freedom in the world. 


Thank you. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, who 
has control of the time? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. 


THE ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT ON 
PRESIDENT REAGAN 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I think 
most people on the floor are as concerned 
as I am and as anyone is about the con- 
dition of those who were involved in the 
shooting incident at the Washington 
Hilton. There are now unconfirmed re- 
ports—at least I cannot confirm them— 
that the President himself was shot. I 
suggest that, in view of those circum- 
stances, we consider going into recess. I 
have asked Senator Byrp to come to the 
floor and, as soon as he arrives here, we 
2 885 make some further disposition of 

at. 

In the meantime, Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to suggest the absence of a quorum 
without charging it to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO CALL OF THE 
CHAIR 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, if the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
will continue to yield to me, I might re- 
port that I do not have confirmed in- 
formation that the President was shot. I 
do have unconfirmed information that 
that was or may be the case. In view of 
the gravity of that situation, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 3:17 p.m., recessed subject to the call 
of the chair; whereupon, at 6:04 p.m, it 
reconvened when called to order by the 
President pro tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity, before we 
proceed, to report on the condition of the 
President of the United States. 

I have just concluded a conversation 
with representatives of the White House 
and with Senator Laxatt, who is at the 
hospital with Mrs. Reagan. 

Senator LaxaLt authorized me to re- 
port that the President is still in surgery 
and that he is doing very well; that the 
surgeons now have found the bullet 
which penetrated the chest cavity and 
lodged in his lung; that they expect the 
surgery to be completed within the hour. 
The President will then be taken to the 
intensive care section of the hospital 
where his recovery is considered to be 
certain. 

He is strong, he has withstood surgery 
well, and things are proceeding as well 
as could be expected. 

Mr. President, in a similar situation, it 
was the policy of the former majority 
leader, Senator Mansfield, to conclude 
the proceedings of the Senate by a recess 
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in recognition of the gravity of the situa- 
tion when President Kennedy was shot. 

In a few moments I will ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
until tomorrow. But at that time also, I 
note the majority leader invited the 
Chaplain to offer a prayer, expressing the 
wishes of the Senate for the recovery of 
the President. 

Our Chaplain is with the Reagan fam- 
ily at the hospital. I have talked to Dr. 
Halverson and urged him to remain 
there. In his absence, in a few moments I 
would hope that Senator DANFORTH, of 
Missouri, who is also a clergyman, would 
offer that prayer. 

Before we do, Mr. President, I have to 
necessarily transact some business. It 
is my intention that the Senate should 
resume its regular activities on tomor- 
row. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW AND TO RESUME 
CONSIDERATION OF SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 9 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the prayer to be offered by Sen- 
ator DANFORTH on behalf of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate for the President's re- 
covery, that of his staff, and those in- 
volved in this incident, that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 a.m. 
tomorrow. At that time we will resume 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 9. There will be leadership time 
in accordance with the standing order 
and following that leadership time we 
will resum consideration of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 9. 

The Bradley amendment, No. 29, will 
be the pending amendment. 

It is my hope. Mr. President, that we 
can complete action on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 9 tomorrow, and to fur- 
ther that hope I would urge Senators to 
consider that we may be late on tomor- 
row evening. 

Mr. President, I am sure I speak for 
every Member of the Senate when we 
express our greet sorrow at the devel- 
opments of this day. 

Now. Mr. President, I am prepared to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
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Missouri for the purposes I have just 
stated after the Chair has granted the 
request that I have put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Missouri will offer 
a special prayer. 


PRAYERS 


Mr. DANFORTH. I ask you to join me 
in three short prayers, one for the Pres- 
ident, one for those who were injured 
with him, and one for our country. 

PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Let us pray, first for the President of 
the United States. 

O Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort, our only help in time of need. 
We humbly beseech Thee to behold, visit 
and relieve Thy servant the President 
of the United States. Look upon him with 
the eyes of Thy mercy. Comfort him with 
Thy goodness. Restore him to health, and 
grant that he may grow in faith and 
strength to Thy glory. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

PRAYER FOR JIM BRADY, THOMAS DELAHANTY, 
AND TIM M’CARTHY 

Let us pray for Jim Brady, Thomas 
Delahanty, and Tim McCarthy. 

O merciful God, giver of life and 
health, Bless we pray Thee Thy servants 
Jim Brady, Thomas Delahanty, and Tim 
McCarthy and those who minister to 
them of Thy healing gifts, that they may 
be restored to health of body and mind 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY 

Let us pray for our country: 

O God, merciful and compassionate, 
who art ever ready to hear the prayers 
of those who put their trust in Thee; 
Graciously harken to us who call upon 
Thee, and grant us Thy help in this our 
need; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. TOMORROW 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate now stands in recess. 
Thereupon, at 6:10 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 
31, 1981, at 9:30 a.m. 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Father 
James V. Schall, S.J., has written an 
article about religion and politics that 
is so lucid, so brilliant and so impor- 
tant that it would be an injustice for 
me to attempt to paraphrase it. What 
Father Schall says strikes the very 
heart of the question of El Salvador. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp, “Priests as Revolutionaries, 
Religion as Power Politics” by James 
V. Schall, the Washington Star, March 
27, 1981. 

PRIESTS AS REVOLUTIONARIES, RELIGION AS 

POWER POLITICS 


(By James V. Schall) 


Those of us who stand more or less within 
the orbit of America’s religions, in my case 
the Catholic variety, have noticed within 
the past year or so an intense, promotional 
flood of documentation—press releases, 
mimeograph forms, reprints, translations 
from the Spanish, testimonials, and pleas— 
urging us to support the present Nicaraguan 
regime and a “new” one in El Salvador. 

Though the causes and quantity of this 
remarkable outpouring are largely unknown 
to the general public—I have accumulated 
about a foot and a half just by myself—it is 
very available to clergy, nuns, chaplains, 
university and media types. Anyone can 
obtain it through the Latin American 
Bureau of the U.S. Catholic Conference, 
and certain Protestant or Catholic publica- 
tions. 

The religious option to promote such Cen- 
tral American regimes, however high-sound- 
ing, will eventually undermine any serious 
claim of religion to an independent space in 
our society which is not totally political. If 
such efforts are successful in Central Amer- 
ica, they will make religion largely responsi- 
ble for guiding a series of people into totali- 
tarian-type systems. 

In an interview, Father Miguel d’Escoto, 
the clerical foreign minister in Nicaragua, 
itself a government with more clergy in 
public office than anywhere this side of 
Iran, argued: 

PRIESTS AND CITIZENS 


“It was necessary for any Nicaraguan who 
was qualified to heed the call of the revolu- 
tionary government. Any citizen whatso- 
ever, and a priest is a citizen; he is a citizen 
before he is a priest . . . It is our hope [the 
bishops] will not ban the priests’ significant 
function in state institutions.” 

This is classical Throne and Altar talk in a 
leftist dialect. Even more, it is the “reduc- 
tion” of the priest to the citizen, rather 
than the “elevation” of the citizen to the 
priesthood. 

Michael Novak has pointed out that the 
churches in the United States have them- 
selves been “discovered” by Marxist and 
radical movements, which long had held 


them to be hopelessly reactionary. Ecclesia- 
tical property, platforms, and press are stra- 
tegically located in this country. If they 
could be utilized to support certain lines of 
political action, they would reach masses of 
people hitherto untouched by radical ideas 
and, at the same time, provide a privileged 
political sanctuary difficult to confront 
under American procedure. 

But the churches are not “used” wholly 
unknowingly. A rapid change of perspective 
in recent years toward activist religious in- 
volvement in politics paved the way. 
Though not universal, the identification of 
religious authenticity with conformity to 
certain political ideologies reflects for many 
the loss of a sense of the transcendent and, 
consequently, a loss of what politics might 
be in the Christian outlook. 

El Salvador has become such a controvert- 
ed area because its “success” as a revolution- 
ary “victory” would legitimate a peculiar 
understanding of “human rights,” itself the 
main avenue for the contemporary politiciz- 
ing of religion. 

“Human rights” in recent years, as Profes- 
sor Iredell Jenkins of the University of Ala- 
bama wrote in his brilliant Social Policy and 
the Limits of Law, is the way by which the 
older and more valid understanding of natu- 
ral and legal rights has been transformed 
into statist and absolutist control of the in- 
dividual person. “Human rights,” unfortu- 
nately, have both totalitarian and democrat- 
ic contexts, which are diametrically opposed 
to each other. That this intellectual under- 
mining of the dignity of the human person 
be promoted in the name of “human 
rights,” with a dogmatic presumption that 
“pure socialism” is the only regime under 
which men can achieve them, is consequent- 
ly, no accident. . 

This suggests a serious decline in the qual- 
ity of religious intelligence in this country, a 
practical loss by religion of its own autono- 
mous philosophical foundations. Its conse- 
quence appears to be the growing inability 
of many segments of Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism to recognize the content and di- 
rection of ideological movements in our era. 

What is important from a civil point of 
view, however, is that a religion that pre- 
sents itself as politicized, by seeming to pro- 
mote military and political movements in 
foreign parts, must expect to fall under po- 
litical rules and norms. A religion acting po- 
litically cannot validly claim religious immu- 
nity. 

So the importance of El Salvador is noth- 
ing less than the self-renunciation of the 
main distinction between religion and poli- 
tics as a major factor of the public order. 
Just as Father d’Escoto conceives himself to 
be a “citizen” before a “priest,” so “religion” 
grasps itself as “political” in its religious ex- 
pression. 

What about “human rights,” “oppression 
of the poor,” “opposition to dictators,” and 
justifications of religious intervention in 
politics? No religious leader wants to be 
caught being against “human rights” or the 
poor, even if he knows the ideological 
usages of such notions. 

But religious leaders ought to be suffi- 
ciently alert to factual questions of what 
such noble ideas mean in context. Do they 
really originate in reasonable or religious 
sources? Where do they lead in practice? 


The disillusioned Nicaraguan leader Al- 
phonso Robelo remarked, “I think the 
American people and the world in general 
should know that in Central America in the 
Carribbean area, there is a struggle going on 
between totalitarian forces and democratic 
forces and the future of the Western Hemi- 
sphere could right now be solved in that 
area.” 

In other words, if it is correct that 
“human rights” and “aid to the poor” are in 
practice rooted mainly in a tactic to impose 
a totalitarian regime in this area, then reli- 
gion in the United States that supports this 
risks alienating itself from American inter- 
ests and appears to become itself an activist 
missionary countermovement directed 
rather to the home front. Religion finds 
itself advocating what goes on in these re- 
gimes as a kind of practical idealism. 

WHAT RELIGION MUST DO 

Contemporary religion is in dire need of 
discovering the nature of an economy that 
is based on productivity, not merely statist 
“redistribution.” The Christian advocacy of 
“socialism” as a means to aid the poor is 
largely ignorant both of the continual fail- 
ures of actual socialisms and of the new 
studies and experiences of democratic cap- 
italism, showing how to aid the poor to aid 
themselves. 

Christians must learn again about the dis- 
tinction between religion and politics, priest 
and citizen. Not only would this reestablish 
religion’s testimony as witness to a reality 
that is not merely political; it would restore 
our capacity to see politics and economics 
apart from ideology. 

The religious “passion” concerning El Sal- 
vador must be seen in the context of reli- 
gion promoting and justifying ideological 
power moves. It may constitute the greatest 
public crisis religion in America has faced. 
Its essence will be whether the “clergy” will 
seek to reclaim their “citizenship” in order 
to promote “human rights” and “aid to the 
poor! —- noble ideas, no doubt—in an ideo- 
logical setting that can, objectively, only be 
seen as totalitarian.e 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIME TO 
CONDUCT HEARINGS ON THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE PRE- 
TRIAL SERVICES AGENCIES 


HON. WILLIAM J. HUGHES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to inform my colleagues that the Sub- 
committee on Crime of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary will hold 
hearings on March 31 and April 6 to 
take testimony on the activities of the 
pretrial services agencies (PSA's). 

In 1974, a pilot program of 10 PSA’s 
was established to determine whether 
the Federal courts could benefit in 
making bail related decisions by 
having better information about per- 
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sons arrested on Federal criminal 
charges. Results from these 10 dis- 
tricts have shown an increase in the 
number of defendants released on bail 
pretrail, thereby saving money by cut- 
ting down on unnecessary detention. 
At the same time, rates of failures to 
appear and pretrial rearrests have 
stayed the same, or have decreased. 

Along with Judiciary Committee 
Chairman PETER W. RopINo and my 
colleague Don Epwarps, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 2841, which would expand 
the PSA program into all Federal judi- 
cial districts. The Judicial Conference 
of the United States is on record as ad- 
vocating such an expansion of PSA’s. 

Consequently, the purpose of the 
hearings in Washington and New York 
will be to determine whether the pilot 
PSA program has worked effectively, 
and whether it can be improved. 

The March 31 hearing will be held 
at 10 a.m. in room 2237 Rayburn 
House Office Building. The April 6 
hearing will be held at 9 a.m. in the 
Ceremonial Courtroom of the Federal 
Courthouse for the Eastern District of 
New York, 225 Cadman Plaza East, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The hearing in New 
York will give the subcommittee the 
opportunity to hear from those in- 
volved with the PSA's on a national 
level, including representatives of the 
Judicial Conference, the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, as well 
as, several persons familiar with the 
operation of the PSA's on the Federal 
and local levels. The witnesses for the 
New York hearing will be judges, mag- 
istrates, lawyers, and probation and 
pretrial officers, who have local field 
experience with the agencies. 

All interested persons or organiza- 
tions wishing to submit testimony for 
the record of the hearing on H.R. 2841 
or desiring further information should 
address their communications to the 
Subcommittee on Crime, Committee 
on the Judiciary, 207E Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515. Telephone: (202) 225-1695. 6 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
BUSINESS 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Reagan unveiled his pro- 
gram for economic recovery last 
month, this body has been enveloped 
in an often heated debate over the 
President’s proposals. Serious ques- 
tions have been raised about the valid- 
ity of supply-side economics, the 
wisdom of dramatically increasing the 
already excessive defense budget and 
the equity and justice of the proposed 
budget cuts. 

Thus far, we have primarily focused 
on budget cuts as they relate to social 
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programs. Many Members of Congress 
share my firm contention that these 
reductions will have a devastating 
impact on the millions of Americans 
who must rely on Federal assistance 
for subsistence. If these cuts are 
agreed to, we can expect the incomes 
of those whose level of existence bal- 
ances precariously on the margin of 
poverty to plunge quickly below that 
margin. And those Americans who cur- 
rently live at or below the poverty 
level will plunge to a depth which will 
in all likelihood preclude them from 
ever improving the quality of their 
lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extremely con- 
cerned about the administration’s rec- 
ommendations not only because of the 
inevitable devastation that will result, 
but also because these proposals repre- 
sent an apparent denial of the eco- 
nomic injustice in this country and the 
extent to which so many Americans 
must rely on Federal support to sub- 
sist. Therefore, I have committed 
myself to insuring that the health and 
well-being of millions of Americans is 
not sacrificed while this administra- 
tion experiments with economic the- 
ories. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, in the course of 
this ensuing debate, we have focused 
our attention on Federal assistance 
only as it pertains to social support 
services. We have neglected to exam- 
ine other forms of assistance which 
this administration intends to expand, 
rather than limit. In the process of 
providing business and industry with 
the capital needed to modernize and 
engage in more research and develop- 
ment, the Federal Government will 
offer business a $164.3 billion reduc- 
tion of tax revenues through 1984. If 
the use of tax policy to regulate the 
economy or bring about social change 
is not a legitimate function of the 
Government, what purpose do tax ex- 
emptions serve? 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, 
Friday, March 15, 1981. The article, 
written by Robert Nesson, astutely 
points out the inherent contradictions 
in the Reagan proposal to reduce Fed- 
eral spending for programs which ful- 
fill fundamental human needs while 
reducing Federal revenues in the form 
of tax abatement for business and in- 
dustry. 

The text of this article reads as fol- 
lows: 

Tue SAME OLD BEGINNING 

ConcorD, Mass.—For one moment, while 
listening to President Reagan's State of the 
Union Message, I was electrified. He made a 
statement that, if I heard it correctly, 
struck at the very heart of our tax system. 
But since it was the night before my 49th 
birthday, and my faculties are not what 
they once were, I thought it possible that I 
had been mistaken. 

The next morning, before anyone could 
wish me a happy birthday, I rushed to get 
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the newspaper. And, yes, I was right. There 
it was. “The taxing power of the Govern- 
ment must be used to provide revenues for 
legitimate Government purposes. It must 
not be used to regulate the economy or 
bring about social change.” 

This, indeed, was the clarion call for a new 
beginning. Such a limited view of the taxing 
power was nothing short of a revolutionary 
change in perspective. And I was prepared 
to endorse Mr. Reagan on this point with 
my entire being. 

Yet, something nagged at me—a recollec- 
tion of something else that did not quite fit. 
So I reread the speech until I finally found 
what was bothering me. 

“The third part of the tax package is 
aimed directly at providing business and in- 
dustry with the capital needed to modernize 
and engage in more research and develop- 
ment. This will involve an increase in depre- 
ciation allowance. 

“Why isn’t this,“ I asked myself, “a use of 
taxing power to regulate the economy?” I 
was mystified. But not for long. The answer 
is—this is a use of the taxing power to regu- 
late the economy. 

Mr. Reagan was suggesting a revision of 
depreciation rates that would allow for huge 
increases in deductions for those investing 
in plant and equipment. Although he used 
several words, instead of two, to describe it, 
he was talking about tax shelters. 

Accelerated depreciation, which bears no 
necessary relationship to an actual decline 
in value, is the classic way to shelter income 
from taxation. And whether you call the de- 
ductions supply-side incentives, spurs to 
productivity, or (as some of us still remem- 
ber) “trickle-down” economics, they have 
the effect of regulating the economy—in 
fact, their express purpose is to bring about 
a specific kind of economic behavior. And 
the larger the deductions, the more the reg- 
ulation. 

Then, I wondered, was President Reagan 
being disingenuous? If he was, why wasn't 
there a hue and cry from some of my favor- 
ite liberal congressmen, newspaper colum- 
nists, and television commentators? Could it 
be that there is a grand conspiracy to con- 
ceal in vigorous rhetoric what is being done? 

I do not like conspiracy theories, and per- 
haps the way Mr. Reagan, his advisers, and 
members of Congress see it, no Government 
monies are being spent by allowing for an 
acceleration of depreciation. Rather, the 
private sector, through tax savings, provides 
the funds necessary to get the “sleeping 
giant” moving again. . 

If, however, this accurately describes wha‘ 
is happening, then there is something per- 
plexing about one of the tables produced by 
the Administration. Under the heading “De- 
preciation Reform,” there is shown a $164.3 
billion reduction of tax revenues through 
1986. This means that the Government is 
not going to supply business with $164.3 bil- 
lion. It is only going to allow business to pay 
$164.3 billion less in taxes. 

But how is this different—except for the 
mechanics—from raising $164.3 billion in 
taxes and then giving it back to business? 
The $164.3 billion is not some phantom 
figure just floating around somewhere in 
space. Rather, it is a Government grant— 
albeit indirect—in real, hard currency. 

Why, then, doesn’t the Government 
simply make outright grants to those invest- 
ing in new plant and equipment? 

This approach would certainly go far in 
simplifying the Internal Revenue Code, 
probably the most monstrously complicated 
and complex piece of Federal legislation 
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ever enacted. Moreover, the Government 
could direct the funds to those areas of the 
economy most in need of help. 

The proposal, as it now stands, does not 
discriminate between advanced technologi- 
cal facilities and warehouses to store cos- 
metics, nor between those industries that 
are already profitable enough (the oil com- 
panies, for example) and those whose sur- 
vival may depend upon governmental assist- 
ance. 

It may be that Mr. Reagan has fallen 
victim to the necessities of modern public 
relations. How would any of us react to a 
headline reading: “Reagan Proposes $164.3 
Billion Cash Subsidy for Business.” 

But whatever the reasons and motives un- 
derlying Mr. Reagan's plan, isn't it more of 
the same old wine being poured into the 
same old bottles? Isn't this the way it has 
always been done—making economic policy 
covertly through the use of the tax laws, 
thereby enabling Congress and the Presi- 
dent to do indirectly what they would not 
dare do directly (and, for that matter, what 
the business community wouldn’t have the 
temerity to suggest they do directly)? 

And, alas, could it be that there has been 
no new beginning, after all?e 


THE SOMALIA REFUGEE CRISIS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1981 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 


something that has concerned me for 
some time has been the terrible condi- 
tion of the refugees in Somalia. The 
size of the problem of the large num- 
bers of people involved, of whom many 


are children and the intensity of their 
needs, is of truly crisis proportions. At 
its midwinter meeting, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations adopted a resolution on the 
Somalia refugee crisis which I am re- 
printing below: 
SOMALI REFUGEE CRISIS 

The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees estimates that there are more 
than 3.4 million refugees on the African 
continent. There are nearly 1.5 million in 
Somalia alone, and 91 percent of those refu- 
gees are women or children under the age of 
15. The more than 300,000 children under 
the age of six in Somali refugee camps 
suffer the highest mortality rate, primarily 
due to measles and diarrhea. 

There is an urgent need for medicine, vac- 
cines, hospitals, doctors, nurses, food, cloth- 
ing and shelter for the Somali refugee popu- 
lation. 

Despite its extremely limited resources, 
the Somali government has allocated health 
and educational personnel, trucks, well-dig- 
ging equipment, and, most inportantly, food 
to the refugees. Because Somalia is a net 
importer of food, the provision of any food 
supplies to the refugees creates shortages 
among its own population. 

While the United States has been the 
major source of food for the refugees, there 
is an urgent need for further refugee assist- 
ance, particularly immunization vaccines 
and other medical supplies. We urge the 
United States government to increase emer- 
gency refugee relief assistance to Somalia. 
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We applaud the efforts of our affiliates, 
the American Federation of Teachers and 
the Graphic Arts International Union, to 
focus public attention on this crisis. 

The AFL-CIO will join this effort to pub- 
licize the urgent need for assistance to the 
refugees in Somalia. We urge our affiliates 
to provide financial assistance to the private 
organizations engaged in relief efforts.e 


EFFECTS OF OIL IMPORTS ON 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


HON. CHARLES WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit to you today the findings of 
a study by the Department of the 
Treasury on the effects of oil imports 
on national security. This comprehen- 
sive report concluded in 1979 that our 
overdependence on _ ever-more-costly 
imported oil has a disastrous effect on 
America’s national security. 

Unlike the temporary effects we feel 
during gasoline shortages, when 
people wait for hours to fill their gas 
tanks, this national security threat 
has far graver implications in terms of 
our defense capabilities. The impres- 
sion of vunerability created by this 
Nation’s seeming inability to control 
its increasing dependence on oil im- 
ports directly affects our defense and 
foreign policies. The U.S. reliance on 
foreign oil is perceived by its industri- 
alized allies, the developing countries, 
the Soviet bloc, and the oil-exporting 
countries as a sign of weakness and 
evidence of a lack of international co- 
operation. This perception works to 
the Nation’s great disadvantage in 
terms of our national defense and for- 
eign policy. 

I submit the Department of De- 
fense’s description of the impact of 
U.S. dependence on foreign oil: 

The threatened impairment of the nation- 
al security must be assessed not only in 
terms of domestic capabilities to support na- 
tional defense needs, but also in terms of in- 
ternational perception. Other countries 
make decisions on foreign relations and de- 
fense matters based upon their perceptions 
of our strength. The impact of petroleum 
import dependence on the United States 
could alter those perceptions significantly 
causing foreign governments to misjudge 
U.S. intentions. Such decisions would direct- 
ly affect the security of the United States. 

In the area of foreign policy, the 
State Department has reported: 

It is our view that the current oil import 
situation impairs our ability to achieve our 
foreign policy objectives both economic and 
political. Moreover, the way in which we 
deal with this situation is widely regarded 
by other countries as a test of the United 
States leadership and determination to play 
a constructive role in international rela- 
tions. 

Certainly, the Nations’s current and 
projected dependence on foreign oil is 
appreciably greater than when past 
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findings in the 1960’s and 1970’s deter- 
mined our dependence threatened na- 
tional security. The risk of interrup- 
tion has not been sufficiently lessened, 
and measures to substantially reduce 
the impact of interruptions are not yet 
in place. But they can be. We can and 
must work now to lessen our depend- 
ence on foreign oil and provide energy 
independence for America. 

This is why I stand here in support 
of the Department of Energy’s demon- 
stration plan programs to develop syn- 
thetic fuels from domestic natural re- 
sources so that we may displace cur- 
rent oil imports. Consider that one 
synthetic fuels plant producing at 
commercial size could produce the 
equivalent of 100,000 barrels of im- 
ported oil each day. The $90 billion we 
spend overseas each year on oil could 
be spent in our country, at home, to 
provide jobs and needed public serv- 
ices. 

Since the 1950’s, our defense agen- 
cies have been warning us that our de- 
pendence on foreign oil has deleteri- 
ous effects on national security. It is 
time we changed that situation and 
proved we have the national will to 
produce domestic energy for Ameri- 
cans. Our allies and foes alike must re- 
alize that we are not only committed 
to building sophisticated weaponry be 
we are equally committed to producing 
domestic energy that will fuel our jets, 
tanks, and ships. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Department of Energy’s demonstra- 
tion projects for synfuel production by 
leaving the fiscal year 1981 funding 
intact and voting for continued fund- 
ing in fiscal year 1982 and the years to 
follow.e 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY AS- 
SESSMENT 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the Office of Technology As- 
sessment submitted its report to the 
Congress. This report summarizes 
what I consider to be a very productive 
year. OTA completed 27 studies which 
addressed some of the most important 
issues this Congress faces: energy from 
oil shale and biomass, technological 
and competitive strength of our steel 
industry, advanced air transport tech- 
nologies, ocean thermal energy sys- 
tems, and coal slurry pipelines, just to 
name a few. 

Admittedly, it is very easy to study 
an issue without actually accomplish- 
ing anything of substance. I submit to 
you though that this is not the case 
with the OTA. Last year OTA repre- 
sentatives were requested to testify 
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before 9 different congressional com- 
mittees on 17 separate occasions and 
gave 249 individual briefings and re- 
sponses to Members of Congress. In 
addition, according to GPO records, 
OTA reports are among the bestselling 
in its category with gross receipts of 
$250,000 for 1980. 

In recent years OTA has experi- 
enced some growing pains but this rel- 
atively new arm of the Congress has 
finally become of age. This small 
group of 130, under the direction of 
Dr. John Gibbons, is establishing a 
solid reputation of integrity. I com- 
mend their efforts in 1980. 


WILD SHOTS, HALF TRUTHS 
HON. ROBERT H, MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever I hear a big spender of tax dollars 
use the word “compassion” I check to 
see if my wallet is still there. Compas- 
sion to these big spenders usually 
means taking money away from hard- 
working families and pouring it into 
programs which have long since grown 
away from their original purposes and 
over which there are few controls and 
little oversight. Anyone suggesting 


that these programs’ unlimited appe- 
tite for tax dollars be curbed is imme- 
diately said to lack compassion. Well, I 
am glad to say we have a President 


with the courage to have true compas- 
sion for taxpayers, for families whose 
budgets are ravaged by inflation, and 
also for those originally intended as 
beneficiaries of the programs. 

The New York Post, in a typically 
straightforward and unmistakably 
clear manner puts the case for Presi- 
dent Reagan’s program very well. I in- 
clude in the Recor an editorial from 
that newspaper, Reagan's Economic 
Critics: Wild Shots, Half Truths,” 
March 25, 1981. 

REAGAN'S Economic Critics: WILD SHOTS, 

HALF-TRUTHS 

President Reagans’s economic plan is now 
running into fierce attacks from the self-ap- 
pointed keepers of the nation’s conscience. 
They are trying to exaggerate and distort 
the alleged effects it will have on the truly 
poor. They are trying to exploit these 
alarms to present Budget Director David 
Stockman as “cruel, inhumane and unfair.” 

Their aim is wild. Their half-truths skew 
their argument. 

Many of the critics are clearly part of the 
huge bureaucracy which now provides wel- 
fare services and have a vested interest in 
protecting their own special turf. Others are 
protesting for obvious political reasons the 
first genuine change in direction of this 
country in 50 years. 

For example, much is made of a Universi- 
ty of Chicago study purporting to show that 
the working poor would be hardest hit by 
proposed welfare changes and thus no 
longer have any purpose in working. The 
facts are quite different: 80 per cent of the 
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welfare population does not work at all— 
two-thirds of them are children. 

There can be no doubt that in some cases 
the incentive to work will be diminished. It 
is impossible to achieve at one and the same 
time (1) a reasonable floor level of cash wel- 
fare benefits to the poor; (2) reasonable 
costs; (3) a low marginal tax! or less bene- 
fits—on those who go to work and still re- 
ceive welfare benefits. 

To provide the incentive for the poor 
working family to go to work, it is calculat- 
ed, would require making their benefits 
worth $15,000 a year—while not increasing 
those of the truly needy living, say, next 
door. 

Welfare must be a safety net for the poor, 
not an income supplement for the working 
poor. The abuses of the welfare system are 
well known. So are the abuses of the school 
lunch and food stamp programs, with the 
children of middle-income families getting 
unnecessary free meals along with those 
who genuinely need them. 

Stockman has no scruples about taking 
this approach further—and he is right to do 
so. Under current New York State law, the 
$8333 total cash welfare benefits available 
for a family of four are the equivalent of 
$4.87 per hour compared with the minimum 
wage of $3.35. 

The truly poor who qualify for these pro- 
grams have a legal right to them—and that 
right is in no way being changed or chal- 
lenged. But the truly poor and the near 
poor—and most certainly millions of others 
who are not poor at all—do not have a right 
to the huge array of unnecessary govern- 
ment social services which have grown up 
over the last 15 years. 

These cover 40 separate federal categori- 
cal grant programs—some for less than $2 
million a year each. They include High 
Blood Pressure Service, Migrant Health 
Service, Home Health Service, Maternal and 
Child Health Service, Sudden Infant Death 
Service, Genetic Services, Hemophilia, 
Family Planning, Fluoridation, Rat Control. 
Lead Paint, Runaway Youth, Child Abuse, 
Low Income Energy Assistance, etc. etc. 

In the present fiscal year 1981 budget 
they cost $9.1 billion and were scheduled to 
rise in the next budget to $9.5 billion. That 
is a huge amount of money for the federal 
government to be giving away. That is the 
way to the Welfare State—from the cradle 
to the grave, courtesy of an increasingly 
bankrupt federal government. 

These 40 separate services are now being 
consolidated into four separate block grants 
to the states, two covering health services, 
two social services (including legal services). 

If the states wish to turn themselves into 
separate welfare states, that is entirely their 
affair. But it is not and should not be the 
federal government's affair. What the crit- 
ics of Reagan and Stockman want, clearly, is 
an expanding welfare state. That is not 
what the people voted for, and Reagan and 
Stockman are going to insure that is not 
what they get.e 


INSTANT ANALYSIS REGARDING 
THE ECONOMY 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1981 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all well acquainted with the various 
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television instant analysis following 
the President’s address to the Nation. 
After the recent address by the Presi- 
dent regarding the economy, the 
Kansas City, Mo., television station 
KCMO deleted the network’s instant 
analysis and provided viewers with the 
names and addresses of their elected 
Representatives and urged the viewers 
to think about the President’s remarks 
and write to the Members of Congress. 

A recent news release from Kansas 
City’s TV channel 5 comments on 
their stand on instant analysis, and I 
commend them. 

The comments follow: 


Viewers Support TV CHANNEL 5 STAND ON 
INSTANT ANALYSIS 


Community reaction in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, continues to mount after KCMO-TV, 
the city’s CBS affiliated station, deleted the 
network’s instant analysis of President 
Ronald Reagan’s economic address to Con- 
gress last week. Instead of the analysis, the 
station provided viewers with the names and 
addresses of elected representatives and in- 
vited viewers to think about the President's 
remarks and to write to their Senators and 
Representatives. 

“Telephone calls and letters to the station 
are running 92 percent in favor of the sta- 
tion’s position, and never before has the sta- 
tion received such a large volume of com- 
ments,” according to Philip A. Jones, Vice 
President and General Manager of KCMO- 
TV 


Commentators from the three major tele- 
vision networks customarily analyze the re- 
marks of Presidents immediately following 
major speeches. The station’s concern devel- 
oped during the networks’ analyses of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s news conference on February 
4, 1981. “Their remarks dealt primarily with 
Mr. Reagan’s style and delivery, rather than 
with the content of his message,” said 
Jones, “and I was concerned that their opin- 
ions, delivered immediately after the news 
conference, could not permit Americans suf- 
ficient time to interpret the remarks for 
themselves.” 

Jones convened the station’s editorial 
board the next morning and a plan was de- 
veloped to broadcast station editorials on 
the subject and to delete the analysis that 
was expected 12 days later (February 18) 
when the President addressed Congress. 

“We had originally planned to videotape 
the analysis and play it back later that eve- 
ning,” according to Jones, “but CBS would 
not permit us to run it later. They believed 
it wouldn't have any meaning if it were 
broadcast out of context with the speech.” 

Local stations can pre-empt network pro- 
gramming without permission but they 
must have network approval to broadcast it 
at a different time. Jones is not dissatisfied 
with the network, saying “CBS has been 
much more responsive to constructive criti- 
cism than other networks and I am confi- 
dent that they will be receptive this time. 
Our objective was to measure viewer reac- 
tion and to share it with the network. That 
reaction was far greater and more sympa- 
thetic than we ever imagined, as we’ve now 
received over 600 phone calls and letters 
and less than 50 of them have been nega- 
tive. We apparently struck a sensitive nerve 
with our viewers and we would guess viewers 
all over the country have similar thoughts,” 
Jones said. 
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The station will now provide the network 
with copies of the mail, in hopes the public 
outcry will encourage the network and the 
commentators to think a little more about 
what they’re saying. 

According to Jones, Like our viewers, we 
do not oppose summaries of Presidential re- 
marks. But we do oppose the editorializa- 
tion that so often creeps into the analysis or 
summary ... editorialization that affects 
the shaping of public opinion at a time 
when the American public is attempting to 
shape its own opinion on the topic being dis- 
cussed. We believe the analysis could either 
become strictly a summary or be broadcast 
by the network at a later hour. 

“We are hopeful that our action will bring 
about a network analysis of its own policy 
on analysis.“ Jones concluded. 


VERMONTERS EXPRESS VIEWS 
ON MAJOR ISSUES FACING 
CONGRESS 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proximately 3 months ago I sent to all 
Vermont households a questionnaire 
on issues facing what was then a 
brandnew session of Congress. 

The task of tabulating the responses 
has now been completed. Because the 
response to the questionnaire repre- 
sents a large-scale outpouring of opin- 
ion on many of the key issues that will 
come before us this year. I wish to 
share the results with my colleagues. 

In all, just under 9,000 Vermonters 
responded to the questionnaire. Not 
all respondents expressed an opinion 
on every issue listed, so where appro- 
priate, I have computed the responses 
in terms of percentages of Vermonters 
who expressed an opinion on each 
given issue. 

It should be emphasized that this 
questionnaire was distributed prior to 
President Reagan’s budget proposals. 
Therefore, it may be risky to project 
from the responses the degree of sup- 
port in Vermont for the President's 
economic strategy. However, as a gen- 
eral observation, my guess is that most 
of those who responded to the survey 
would approve of the overall economic 
strategy but disagree sharply with 
some of the budget-cutting priorities. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Almost all respondents chose among 
four statements, indicating which of 
the four comes closest to their own 
views on defense. The results indicate 
a wide diversity of opinion on this key 
issue in Vermont, although a major- 
ity—55 percent—indicated that de- 
fense spending should be increased. 
The four statements, and the percent- 
age of Vermonters agreeing with each, 
follow: 

We must greatly step up our national de- 


fense effort to attain military superiority 
over the Soviet Union. 31 percent agreed. 
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We should significantly increase military 
spending, although military superiority is 
not an attainable goal. 24 percent agreed. 

We should maintain current military 
spending levels and better target funds by 
eliminating wasteful programs like the MX 
Missile. 31 percent agreed. 

We should reduce military spending 
levels. 14 percent agreed. 

ARMS CONTROL 

As with defense, there is hardly a 
consensus among Vermonters on the 
issue of arms control. However, a very 
substantial majority believe it in our 
interests to seriously pursue arms con- 
trol talks with the Soviet Union. 

Respondents were asked to choose 
from five statements the one coming 
closest to their opinions. The state- 
ments, and percentage of Vermonters 
agreeing with each, follow: 

The U.S. should take the lead by unilater- 
ally making significant reductions in its nu- 
clear weapons. 9 percent 

We should ratify the SALT 11 treaty and 
negotiate a SALT III agreement making 
greater reductions in nuclear weapons. 21 
percent agreed. 

We should negotiate a SALT III agree- 
ment while striving for parity with the Sovi- 
ets in conventional weapons and forces. 34 
percent agreed. 

We should negotiate a new SALT II treaty 
which is more advantageous to us. 22 per- 
cent agreed. 

We should discontinue the process of ne- 
gotiating arms control agreements with the 
Soviet Union. 14 percent agreed. 


THE ECONOMY 
There is a virtual consensus in Ver- 
mont favoring movement toward a bal- 
anced Federal budget. Two options 
were listed depicting different philos- 


ophies of movement toward a balanced 
budget: 97 percent of respondents 
checked one or the other. 

Of those who responded, 74 percent 
said: 

Congress should cut costs by making pro- 
grams more efficient, moving toward a bal- 
anced budget as soon as possible but with- 
out significantly injuring worthwhile pro- 
grams. 

The other 26 percent said: 

The budget should be balanced this year, 
even if that means eliminating or signifi- 
cantly cutting back services. 

The President’s program obviously 
falls somewhere between those two po- 
sitions. 

Only 59 percent of respondents ex- 
pressed an opinion on whether the 
Government should exert more or less 
control over business, indicating per- 
haps that many feel the overall 
amount of Government control is 
about at the right level. But of those 
who expressed an opinion one way or 
another, 82 percent said the Govern- 
ment should have less control over 
business, while the other 18 percent 
opted for more Government control. 

Of all respondents, 70 percent ex- 
pressed an opinion on whether the 
Government should assist ailing indus- 
tries such as Chrysler. Of those re- 
sponding, 13 percent said “yes,” and 87 
percent said “no.” 
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Other questions on the economy did 
not list opposing viewpoints, so the 
percentage responses may be some- 
what understated. Of all those return- 
ing questionnaires, 25 percent said in- 
flation should be reduced even at the 
risk of higher unemployment; 51 per- 
cent said steps to reduce inflation 
should be pursued even if they lead to 
tighter credit conditions; 19 percent 
said the Government should enact 
wage and price controls; 48 percent 
said taxes should be reduced for indi- 
viduals; and 26 percent said taxes 
should be reduced for businesses. 

ENERGY 

Three options were listed depicting 
alternative positions on the issue of oil 
prices and taxation of oil profits. A 
total of 72 percent of respondents 
checked one of the three options, indi- 
cating perhaps that many Vermonters 
hold positions not well summarized by 
the questionnaire. Following are the 
options and the percentage of Ver- 
monters who expressed an opinion 
who agreed with each: 

Allow oil companies to make higher prof- 
its, so that they can develop new energy 
sources. 23 percent agreed. 

Tax the oil companies’ profits more heav- 
ily, so that the government can fund more 
energy programs. 43 percent agreed. 

Re-enact price controls, to hold down oil 
prices. 34 percent agreed. 

Nuclear power is another complex 
issue, with a diversity of opinion diffi- 
cult to capsulize in a simple question. 
But 84 percent of respondents chose 
among three options, and of them, the 
results are as follows: 

Speed up licensing of new nuclear fission 
plants. 28 percent agreed. 

Stop licensing new nuclear fission power 
plants until the waste disposal problems are 
resolved, and phase out existing plants as 
soon as reasonably possible. 54 percent 
agreed. 

Build no new nuclear plants, and shut 
down existing plants immediately. 18 per- 
cent agreed. 

The general issue of tradeoff be- 
tween energy production and environ- 
mental protection was addressed by 89 
percent of those who returned ques- 
tionnaires. Again, three options were 
listed. The options, and the percent- 
ages of Vermonters agreeing with 
each, follow: 

Loosen environmental restrictions, so that 
more energy can be produced. 29 percent 
agreed. 

Tighten up restrictions, to assure better 
protection of health, safety, and the envi- 
ronment. 35 percent agreed. 

Maintain environmental restrictions at 
about the same level we have now. 36 per- 
cent agreed. 

Finally in the energy area, the vast 
majority of Vermonters indicated they 
would like to see more assistance for 
alternative energy sources, and more 
incentives for conservation. 

The tabulations for these two issues 
may be understated, as they can only 
be expressed in terms of percentages 
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of the total number of Vermonters 
who returned questionnaires. But even 
so, 76 percent of respondents said we 
should “Provide more assistance for 
alternative energy sources such as 
solar, wind, hydro, and alcohol fuels,” 
and 69 percent volunteered that we 
should “Adopt more incentives for 
energy conservation.” 
BEVERAGE CONTAINER DEPOSITS 

Unlike most of the other issues cov- 
ered by the questionnaire, many of my 
colleagues may not feel that beverage 
container deposit legislation is among 
the highest priorities for action by 
this Congress. 

However, as a long-time proponent 
of national deposit legislation, I feel it 
symbolizes much of what needs to be 
done by this Congress: It would be 
anti-inflationary, would save substan- 
tial amounts of energy and valuable 
material resources, reduce waste, and 
improve the environment with little or 
no sacrifice by the general public. 

The best test of whether these goals 
are accomplished by deposit legisla- 
tion is the level of support such a 
system has among people who have 
lived with it for many years. The 
many national studies showing great 
benefits to be attained by a national 
deposit law would be meaningless if 
people who have lived with the system 
for a period of years did not agree it is 
worthwhile. 

Vermonters, in overwhelming num- 
bers, believe it is worthwhile. Of those 
returning the questionnaire, 95 per- 
cent expressed an opinion on the State 
deposit law. Of those, 97 percent said 
“T support Vermont’s deposit law. It 
should remain in effect.” Only 3 per- 
cent said “I oppose Vermont’s deposit 
law. It should be repealed.” 

With the possible exception of 
motherhood, that is about as close as 
you can come to a consensus on any 
issue, anywhere in the country. I sin- 
cerely hope my colleagues will take 
note of it.e 


H.R. 1362—COSPONSORS, 
HEARINGS 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to add a new group of names 
to the list of Members who are cospon- 
sors of H.R. 1362, the Small Business 
Motor Fuel Marketer Preservation Act 
of 1981. This brings to 75 the number 
of cosponsors of the legislation in the 
House. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week the Subcommittee on Energy, 
Environment and Safety Issues Affect- 
ing Small Business will hold hearings 
on H.R. 1362. Each day, the hearing 
will begin at 2 p.m. in room 2359, Ray- 
burn House Office Building. 
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The subcommittee is calling a wide 
range of witnesses and the hearings 
should be rather informative. They 
will be open to the public. 


LEGAL AID IS ESSENTIAL TO 
OUR SYTEM 


HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has proposed to eliminate 
the Legal Services Corporation. I have 
always been a strong supporter of the 
Legal Services Corporation. This is not 
a program of some radical do-gooders. 
Ours is a society based on law, and on 
equal access to law. Doing away with 
the Legal Services Corporation will de- 
prive one segment of society of this 
equal access. 

Stephen H. Sachs, the attorney gen- 
eral of Maryland, has written an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun on March 22. The article points 
out that the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion provided absolutely essential legal 
assistance to 76,000 persons last year 
in Maryland who could not afford a 
private lawyer. There is no way that 
private attorneys could fill the void 
that would be created if legal aid were 
eliminated. 

According to Robert Cahill, speaking 
for the Baltimore City Bar Associ- 
ation: 

There just are not enough lawyers to go 
around. We presently supplement existing 
programs through volunteers and we fill in 
during emergencies, but there is no way we 
could do it all, no matter how public-spirited 
our members may be. 

A copy of Mr. Sachs’ article follows: 
LEGAL Arp Is ESSENTIAL TO OUR SYSTEM 
(By Stephen H. Sachs) 

President Reagan's budget cutters want to 
kill the federally funded Legal Services Cor- 
poration, whose 5,000 lawyers serve the 
legal needs of nearly 30 million citizens who 
live in poverty. 

The attorney general of a state that has 
frequently been sued by the corporation's 
local outpost, Legal Aid, might be expected 
to anticipate the last rites more in satisfac- 
tion than in sorrow. As my mother-in-law 
would put it, I need additional costly legal 
challenges like I need “water in my shoes,” 
especially when Maryland's legislative axes 
are busily biting into the sinew and bone of 
an already lean state budget. 

But the truth of the matter is that we all 
need the Legal Services Corporation very 
much. In fact, of all the trumpeted econo- 
mies of the new team in Washington, I can't 
think of any that is more wrong headed— 
and mean-spirited—than the plan to scuttle 
Legal Services. 

For many, it is a matter of fundamental 
fairness. Government at all levels has 
armies of lawyers on public payrolls to 
counsel, to sue and to defend against suit. 
Corporations have found it increasingly nec- 
essary to rely on expensive legal advice, 
which is recognized as a legitimate business 
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expense and subsidized through substantial 
tax deductions. 

The poor have legal problems, too. Big 
ones. Even their “routine” encounters with 
the law—injury at work, eviction, divorce— 
are aggravated by the unremitting bleak- 
ness of poverty. Most of us will never know 
what it is like to fight an unlawful eviction 
notice—alone. 

But the poor also live in symbiotic rela- 
tion to a faceless bureaucracy that adminis- 
ters a complex web of regulations governing 
welfare, Medicaid, unemployment insurance 
and all the other support services that even 
the new administration regards as a “safety 
net” for the poor. For such citizens, a bu- 
reaucratic error or an administrator’s care- 
lessness can produce a life crisis. 

Imagine, for example, the effect on a 
family when a father is injured on the job 
and is mistakenly denied his application for 
a $375 monthly disability allowance. It hap- 
pens. Few of us would think of facing such a 
judgment uncounseled, or of suffering it 
quietly if grounds for challenge exist. 

Many of the poor, however, not only have 
no way of knowing that an error was com- 
mitted; they don't know where and by 
whom the decision was made. Comprehend- 
ing the forces that control your life is a bit 
of a luxury at $8,200 a year, Legal Services’ 
poverty line for a family of four. 

For the poor, living with the possibility of 
a shattering and incomprehensible injustice 
is the badge of their condition. Legal Serv- 
ices is an attempt to alleviate that condi- 
tion. The program's simple credo is that a 
nation that professes a belief in “equal jus- 
tice” should not permit poverty to weigh so 
heavily on the scales of justice. 

When Legal Services lawyers serve their 
clients they also help to enforce the law. 
The criminal law, of course, is enforced by 
federal and state prosecutors and police. 
But most laws are civil statutes that create 
legal rights and protections owed to citizens 
by government. Thus, just as the law pro- 
tects a local business from a takeover by a 
foreign corporation or confers on an oil 
company rights to a depletion allowance to 
encourage exploration, so, too, does the law 
give citizens living in poverty certain rights 
and entitlements to medical treatment, rent 
supplements and food. 

In a perfect world, all of these laws and 
regulations would be models of clarity per- 
fectly administered. In fact, however, be- 
cause of the increasing complexity of the 
law, fiscal pressures on public officials and 
the occasional inattention or ignorance of 
administrators, the civil law frequently de- 
pends for its administration and implemen- 
tation—its enforcement, in other words—on 
the administrative claims or law suits 
pressed by the affected parties themselves. 

Our legal system expects and depends 
upon this sort of private law enforcement. 
For corporations and most citizens, such 
claims are pressed by corporate lawyers and 
the private bar. For the poor, that enforce- 
ment role has been played—quite successful- 
ly—by Legal Services Corporation lawyers. 
Here in Maryland, for example, suits by 
Legal Aid lawyers have: 

Regained unemployment compensation 
for 24,000 Marylanders whose benefits were 
reduced because of an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of law by a state agency. 

Restored Medicaid services to 188,000 
Marylanders, mostly elderly and children, 
whose aid was improperly terminated. 

Guaranteed indigent veterans and their 
widows a right to be heard before termina- 
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tion or suspension of monthly veterans’ or 
widows’ benefits. 

Established the right of all citizens to a 
hearing before involuntary commitment to 
state mental hospitals. 

These are only some of Legal Aid’s victo- 
ries in Maryland courts. Legal Services law- 
yers have prevailed in scores of similar suits 
around the country. They also, of course, 
press claims and file suits that do not, and 
should not, prevail. When they do, my 
office, and my local and federal counter- 
parts vigorously oppose them. Legal Serv- 
ices’ lawsuits, in other words, are sometimes 
“wrong.” It may also be that some of the 
corporation’s practices, like its aggressive 
and indiscriminate pursuit of attorney's fees 
in every civil rights case, need rethinking. 

But as we have seen, Legal Services law- 
yers are often “right.” And when they are 
“right” they have not only won dollars or 
services or protection for their clients; they 
have enforced the law, and they have made 
our proud boast about “the rule of law” a 
reality for millions of Americans. 

Many of these enforcement successes have 
seriously antagonized some of Legal Serv- 
ices’ critics, most notably Mr. Reagan. 
These critics resist and resent the notion 
that Legal Services lawyers rattle establish- 
ment cages—especially when they win, as 
they often did in California when Mr. 
Reagan was governor. To the extent that 
these successes have endangered Legal Serv- 
ices’ survival, it might be said that the orga- 
nization sued “not wisely but too well.” 

The critics believe that Legal Services’ at- 
tention should be limited to the specific 
legal problems of the individual indigent 
client who seeks advice—a divorce, a Social 
Security claim, a dispute with a landlord. 
They appear to view poverty law as a kind 
of charitable calling whose practitioners, 
like some medieval friars, wander among 
the poor dispensing legal alms. The view is 
not ungenerous. It is, however, a form of no- 
blesse oblige—American style. “Oh, look 
dear, the poor have divorce lawyers just like 
us!“. 

But his narrow view of the Legal Services 
program overlooks the fact that with one 
attorney for every 6,000 poor people, filing 
class action lawsuits is good lawyering and 
often the only way in which Legal Services 
lawyers can represent their clients. In so 
doing, these lawyers play exactly the same 
role as that quite properly played by coun- 
sel for industry, labor, trade associations 
and special interest groups of all kinds when 
they seek to enforce the civil law for the 
benefit of their clients. 

Finally, Legal Services lawyers ensure 
that the adversary process—the engine that 
drives our judicial system—runs well. The 
root premise of the adversary system is that 
“the truth,” or its closest approximation, is 
most likely to emerge from the clash of 
competing courtroom forces, the forceful 
presentation of opposing views of the law 
and the facts and the testing of witnesses by 
vigorous cross-examination. It resembles fa- 
miliar economic models in its assumption 
that competitors, each acting in its own self- 
interest, will produce the most socially de- 
sirable result. 

But for the system to work, the fight must 
be fair. Only if both sides are ably repre- 
sented by lawyers who have the time and 
the energy to research and investigate and 
prepare can we be confident that the deci- 
sion-makers, judges and juries, will do—or 
approximate—justice. 

The sound working of the adversary 
system is uniquely important in the United 
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States. Due no doubt to our federal struc- 
ture and our written Constitution, almost 
every great cause eventually becomes a legal 
issue to be decided finally by the courts. 

Lawyers, some feel, are too much with us 
in America. An Englishman once called us a 
race of lawyers. We undoubtedly litigate too 
often about too little and misuse the courts 
to resolve disputes best handled by media- 
tion and arbitration. 

But it surely is little exaggeration to say 
that a reader of the Supreme Court Reports 
is as well informed about the nature and 
quality of life in America as is a reader of 
The New York Times or The Sun. It is diffi- 
cult to disagree with the notion that 
courts—which decide almost every issue of 
public concern, from busing and abortion to 
prison overcrowding and prayers in 
schools—have as much to do with governing 
this country as do presidents, governors and 
legislators. 

Access to the judicial system in this coun- 
try, then, is access to government itself. 
Denial of access amounts to a special kind 
of disenfranchisement. Such a thing would 
not only cheapen our claims to be a demo- 
cratic society. It would invite the fatal flaw 
of every closed society—creation of a bitter 
underclass with no confidence or stake in 
the system, ready to abandon rational dis- 
course and to settle its mounting grievances 
in the streets. And it would come at the 
worst possible time—when the summary dis- 
mantlement of federal programs places the 
poor in greatest need of legal counsel. 

It hasn’t been so long ago that we sancti- 
fied the sweatshop in the name of “‘liberty 
of contract” and perpetuated badges of slav- 
ery in the name of “separate but equal.” 
Goldsmith's observation that “Laws grind 
the poor and rich men rule the law” has, 
unfortunately, more than a little modern 
application. But many lawyers, in public 
and private practice, work very hard all 
their professional lives to blunt what truth 
there is in that statement. 

Legal Services lawyers are among them. 
They should be permitted to continue their 
valuable work. They help make “equal jus- 
tice under law” more than an empty 
phrase. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES MEMORIAL- 
IZES CONGRESS ON ATLANTA 
TRAGEDY 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic killings and disappearances of 
black children in Atlanta has become a 
great concern for the people of good 
conscience throughout the country. 
This is not just a matter for the black 
community or for the Atlanta commu- 
nity. This horror affects us all and 
touches us all. 

Recently the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives passed a resolution 
memorializing the Congress to utilize 
all the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in the solution of these 
senseless killings. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have cosponsored H.R. 2316, 
filed by my colleague from Connecti- 
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cut, Mr. Morrett, which would au- 
thorize funds to the city of Atlanta to 
help in the investigation. I believe 
that the Congress must and should 
show its support to the city of Atlanta 
by passage of this bill. 

I commend the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, in which I had the 
honor to serve for 8 years, for their 
concern and compassion for the vic- 
tims of these heinous crimes and for 
their families. I am proud to insert the 
resolution in the RECORD. 

A copy of the resolution follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ASSIST IN THE 
SOLUTION OF THE UNSOLVED MURDERS AND 
DISAPPEARANCES OF CHILDREN IN ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA 


Whereas the city of Atlanta, Georgia has 
during the last nineteen months witnessed 
the unsolved murders and disappearances of 
twenty-one children of African-American 
descent; and 

Whereas these senseless murders have ig- 
nited fears among citizens throughout this 
Nation and the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; and 

Whereas the young victims of the Atlanta 
tragedy have been denied the chance to wit- 
ness the fulfillment of the principles of 
equality and justice for all expressed in Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s momentous 
speech of 1963. “I have a dream“: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives lends its voice to other 
legislative bodies throughout this great 
Nation in calling for our Federal Govern- 
ment to utilize all powers of our United 
States Justice Department to assist in the 
solution of these senseless killings; and be it 
further 

Resolved That we, the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, recognize the 
symbol of the green ribbon as an expression 
of our sympathy for the families of the vic- 
tims, and of our sincere concern over these 
senseless tragedies; and be it further 

Resolved That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to the President of the 
United States. The United States Justice 
Department, the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth.e 


UTILIZING CRIMINAL ASSETS TO 


PURCHASE EVIDENCE FOR 
DRUG INVESTIGATIONS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the closing days of the 96th Congress, 
I introduced H.R. 8233, a measure co- 
sponsored by 14 of my colleagues on 
the Narcotics Select Committee, that 
would permit our Federal drug law en- 
forcement officials to use proceeds 
from the sale of forfeited property to 
purchase evidence and other informa- 
tion in connection with their drug 
trafficking investigations. Today, I am 
introducing a revised version of that 
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proposal, retaining the original pur- 
pose of H.R. 8233 and placing a ceiling 
on the amount of forfeited proceeds 
that could be used to purchase evi- 
dence and other information—com- 
monly called PE/PI money or drug 
buy money. 

Section 511(e) of the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-513, 21 
U.S.C. 881 (e)) currently requires the 
Attorney General to turn over to the 
U.S. Treasurer the proceeds of forfeit- 
ed property, which, after certain ex- 
penses have been paid, are deposited 
in the general fund of the Federal 
Treasury. Rather than turning this 
balance over to the general fund, my 
proposal would permit the Drug En- 
forcement Administration (DEA) to 
utilize not more than $5 million of the 
forfeited proceeds to purchase evi- 
dence and other information for its 
drug investigations during fiscal year 
1982 and thereafter, $10 million in for- 
feited proceeds or the equivalent of 5 
percent of DEA’s authorized appropri- 
ation, whichever is greater. These 
amounts are intended to supplement, 
not to replace or to reduce authorized 
appropriations for DEA’s drug traf- 
ficking investigations and are limited 
to a specific function: the purchase of 
evidence and other information 


needed for the arrest and conviction of 
drug traffickers. The Attorney Gener- 
al would be required to transmit an 
annual report to the Congress on the 
expenditure of these funds. 

During numerous hearings conduct- 
ed by our Narcotics Select Commit- 


tee—of which I am a member—Feder- 
al, State, and local law enforcement 
witnesses have complained that they 
do not have sufficient funds to con- 
duct their drug investigations. Out of 
a total budget of approximately $208 
million for fiscal year 1981, DEA has 
about $10 million to purchase evidence 
and other information, which accord- 
ing to an official, is insufficient to op- 
erate all of its domestic and foreign 
operations. 

In fiscal year 1980, DEA, working 
with the Internal Revenue Service, 
the U.S. Customs Service, and State, 
local, and foreign law enforcement 
agencies, seized $90.8 million illicitly 
obtained drug assets, of which more 
than $42 million was forfeited to the 
Federal Government. At a time when 
dollars are scarce, why not utilize 
some of these forfeited drug proceeds 
to help underwrite drug investiga- 
tions? Why not use some of these un- 
taxed criminal dollars to help convict 
drug traffickers? 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal would not 
place an additional burden on our 
overburdened taxpayers. It would not 
cost them an extra single penny. It 
would not increase any appropriation 
to DEA. Rather, the additional funds 
to conduct drug buy-money operations 
would come from the drug traffickers 
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themselves—their illicitly obtained 
drug assets that were seized and for- 
feited to the Federal Government: the 
cash, boats, aircraft, cars, homes, secu- 
rities, and other financial instruments 
that were used in their sordid drug 
trafficking transactions. 

Federal, State, and local law enforce- 
ment agencies are faced with shrink- 
ing budgets and a shortage of real dol- 
lars eroded by inflation. These dollar 
cuts come at a time: 

When narcotics trafficking and drug 
abuse have reached epidemic propor- 
tions both in this country and abroad; 

When heroin from the record-yield- 
ing poppyfields of the Golden Cres- 
cent—Iran, Afghanistan, and Paki- 
stan—and the Golden Triangle 
Burma, Laos, and Thailand—are ad- 
versely impacting upon our cities, 
towns, and school districts; 

When more and more of our citizens 
are becoming dependent upon or ad- 
dicted to drugs; 

When hospital emergency rooms and 
treatment centers are reporting in- 
creased numbers of drug injuries and 
drug deaths; 

When budgetary restraints have 
forced the closing of certain DEA 
overseas operations, the curtailment 
of a successful DEA task force, and a 
proposed cutback in law enforcement 
personnel; and 

When the cost to purchase heroin 
has skyrocketed to approximately 
$10,000 an ounce or more than 
$320,000 a kilogram. 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 
permits the seizure and forfeiture of 
illicitly obtained drug assets, a valua- 
ble tool that attacks drug traffickers 
where it hurts the most—in their 
pocketbooks. My proposal would take 
the additional step not provided in 
that act. It would: first, help meet the 
increased costs of conducting drug in- 
vestigations, of which the purchase of 
evidence and other information is a 
vital ingredient, by permitting drug 
law enforcement officials to tap a lim- 
ited amount of forfeited drug assets 
before they are turned over to the 
general fund; second, make effective 
use of an available resource; and third, 
use untaxed criminal dollars to help 
convict drug traffickers. 

Sterling Johnson, a frontline special 
narcotics prosecutor for New York 
City, has commented: 

How ironic it would be for drug traffickers 
to share the burden of our taxpayers by 
being sent to prison from the proceeds of 
their illicit transactions. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to help 
achieve that irony, I am at this point 
in the Recorp inserting the complete 
text of my bill and I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in providing our law 
enforcement officials with urgently 
needed dollars, at no cost to our tax- 
payers, to help interdict the epidemic 
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drug trafficking that exists in our 
Nation and throughout the world. 

H.R. 2910 
A bill to amend the Comprehensive Drug 

Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 

to permit the Attorney General to use cer- 

tain proceeds from forfeited property for 
the purchase of evidence and other infor- 
mation 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 511(e) of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 
(21 U.S.C. 881(e)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after the second sentence 
the following new sentence: “Of such 
moneys and proceeds remaining after pay- 
ment of such expenses, there are authorized 
to be appropriated (in addition to such 
amounts as are otherwise authorized to be 
appropriated for such purpose) to the Attor- 
ney General, for the purchase of evidence 
and other information in connection with 
investigations of violations of this title or 
title III, not to exceed $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982 and, for each succeeding fiscal 
year, not to exceed the greater of 
$10,000,000 or 5 percent of the amount au- 
thorized for the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration for its activities for that fiscal 
year.”, and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
the third sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “and for such evi- 
dence and other information in accordance 
with this subsection. The Attorney General 
shall transmit to the Congress, not later 
than four months after the end of each 
fiscal year, a report on the purchase of evi- 
dence and other information during the 
fiscal year (whether under this subsection 
or otherwise) in connection with investiga- 
tions of violations of this title or title III.“. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to fiscal years beginning with 
fiscal year 1982.@ 


THE PENNYSAVER 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, one of the local advertising 
newspapers in my congressional dis- 
trict, The Pennysaver, serving the 
Cook County area of Illinois, was pur- 
chased by the Chicago Tribune. The 
Pennysaver, a shopper publication, 
provides an outstanding community 
service to the residents of 35 communi- 
ties in the southwest suburban area of 
Chicago. Its publisher and innovator, 
James Schude, has devoted his career 
to improving the shopper news indus- 
try. He was instrumental in naming 
the first week in May as National 
Shoppers Week. Under his leadership, 
the circulation of the Pennysaver had 
jumped to 155,000 and became the 
largest chain of shopper publications 
in Illinois, 

Jim has made an indelible mark on 
the shopper publication industry as 
well as having had a significant impact 
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upon the people and communities 
served by the Pennysaver. His deter- 
mination to keep his publication 
among the best was the key to its 
great success and quality. Known as 
one of suburban Illinois most innova- 
tive newspaper publishers, Jim Schude 
was honored by a resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives of 
the Illinois General Assembly. I wish 
to insert this resolution into the 
Recorp as I believe this is an honor 
that is certainly well-deserved: 


House REsoLUTION No. 1040 OFFERED BY 
REPRESENTATIVES MEYER, BARNES, AND 
HUSKEY 


Whereas, James Schude, the founder and 
publisher of the Pennysaver, a paper with a 
circulation of 155,000 in the Bremen, 
Orland, Worth and Mt. Greenwood areas, 
has sold his publication to the Chicago Trib- 
une on August 15, 1980; and 

Whereas, During his 15 years as publisher, 
Mr, Schude's publication has provided em- 
ployment for over 60 people and has served 
the citizens of 35 communities; and 

Whereas, In its 15 years of existence the 
Pennysaver, according to audited figures, 
has become the largest chain of shopper 
publications in Illinois; and 

Whereas, Mr. Schude caused to be intro- 
duced in the United States Congress a reso- 
lution naming the first week of May of each 
year as National Shoppers Week, and has 
devoted his career to upgrading the image 
of the shopper publication industry; and 

Whereas, Over 100,000 people nationwide 
now find employment in the shopper publi- 
cation industry and Mr. Schude is one of 
the pioneers in this new technology; and 

Whereas, Mr. Schude will remain with the 
Pennysaver as publisher for several years in 
order to further improve the paper's service 
to its communities; and 

Whereas, The industriousness, talent and 
dedication of this pioneering Illinois pub- 
lisher deserves commendation; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the Eighty-First General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we join in saluting 
Mr. James Schude for his distinguished 
service and far sighted efforts; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be presented to Mr. 
Schude in recognition of our high esteem 
for him. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
on November 21, 1980. 

WILLIAM REDMOND, 
Speaker of the House. 
JoHN O'BRIEN, 
Clerk of the House. 


PACIFISM AND ECONOMIC 
CRISIS IN EUROPE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Richard 
V. Allen, National Security Adviser to 
the President, recently addressed the 
growing problems of pacifism and eco- 
nomic crisis in Europe. The Baltimore 
Sun excerpted part of Mr. Allen’s re- 
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marks before the Conservative Politi- 
cal Action Conference. 

At this time I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorD, “Europe: A Dangerous Eco- 
nomic Crisis and a Mood of Pacifism” 
by Richard V. Allen, from the Balti- 
more Sun, March 27, 1981. 


EUROPE: A DANGEROUS ECONOMIC CRISIS AND 
A Moop oF PACIFISM 


(By Richard V. Allen) 


WaASHINGTON.—Much is changed from the 
original days of the Atlantic Alliance when 
the threat was clear in military and political 
terms and the tasks of rebuilding the war- 
shattered economies and societies of West- 
ern Europe were clear. 

One of the most far-reaching changes is 
economic. We have heard many times that 
the combined gross national product of the 
members of the Atlantic Alliance far ex- 
ceeds that of the Warsaw Pact and that 
there is for that reason no particular cause 
why the alliance cannot field a stronger de- 
fense than the Warsaw Pact. This formula- 
tion simply neglects the great economic 
crisis which the industrial democracies have 
brought on themselves in the past dozen 
years. 

As President Reagan has pointed out, pre- 
vious leaderships on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic were too ready to embrace the fiction 
that money which governments were spend- 
ing came from somewhere else—when, in 
fact, the only place such money could come 
from was from the pockets of ordinary citi- 
zens. We have lacked the political will, both 
in this country and in Europe, to discipline 
our social programs. The result has been in- 
flation which has, is, ravaging the econo- 
mies of all the industrialized economies. At 
one level this inflation has had the obvious 
expense of squeezing essential defense ex- 
penditures. The prices of the goods and 
services in the defense sector have been 
rising, making real increases in defense ca- 
pabilities more difficult. 

We are seeing this effect right now in 
[West] Germany, for example, the strongest 
European economy, with an enviable 4 or 5 
percent inflation rate; even there in Ger- 
many, inflation made such large inroads in 
the real purchasing power of the defense 
budget that the government is considering 
stretch-out and cancellations of key defense 
programs. 

At the same time, I am concerned with 
the more profound effects of our economic 
policies of the past years. The deficit-spend- 
ing, the uncontrollable social programs, 
have insulated the citizenry of many coun- 
tries from the reality of their economic cir- 
cumstances. It makes them reluctant to face 
the facts. The facts are that Europe is con- 
fronted with an economic crisis every bit as 
dangerous as that which immediately fol- 
lowed the Second World War. Similarly, the 
United States is faced with an economic 
crisis which it must solve to maintain its po- 
sition of world leadership. 

Another important change which affects 
the strength of the alliance is the mood of 
Europe. It is difficult to discuss this subject 
without risking some affront or some insult 
to our friends on the other side of the At- 
lantic. But it is a subject that cannot be 
avoided. 

The components of this mood are many. 
One could be the distorted interpretation 
which some, but certainly not the German 
leadership itself, give to the concept of Ost- 
politik, a policy toward the East. The gifted 
statesmen who originated this concept saw 
it as an attempt to find a way to live peace- 
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fully and constructively with members of 
the Warsaw Pact—taking place, for exam- 
ple, for the Germans, on at least three 
levels: 

The relationship with East Germany, the 
so-called reunification syndrome, taking 
place on another level with the countries of 
Eastern Europe, and on a third and most 
important level in terms of relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Those who constructed this concept and 
began its practice recognize that to live on 
those terms with a large and well-armed 
neighbor required that their countries had 
to keep up their own defenses, that they 
had to do hard bargaining, that they had to 
maintain their economic and social 
strength. Unfortunately, however, some 
parts of public opinion, aided by an unre- 
mitting Soviet propaganda effort, prefer to 
see merit in using the solid gains which 
East-West progress has achieved as a reason 
for doing away with safeguards which made 
such progress possible in the first place. 

Another component part is the outright 
pacifist sentiments which are surfacing 
abroad. One recent incident of concern is 
the split in the British Labor Party, Right 
now the second largest party in Great Brit- 
ain has adopted as part of its official plat- 
form the renunciation of nuclear weapons. 
We are even hearing, in other countries, the 
contemptible better red than dead“ slogan 
of a generation ago. 

Still another component of this mood in 
Europe is the advocacy of arms control ne- 
gotiation as a substitute for military 
strength. Arms control, indeed as President 
Reagan insists, arms reduction, is a compo- 
nent part of our grand strategy and will 
remain so for the four years of his presiden- 
cy. As many of this audience know, in De- 
cember, 1979, the North Atlantic Alliance 
took a collective decision to modernize its 
long-range threat nuclear weapons. The cur- 
rent generation of weapons is obsolete and 
the Soviets are deploying the SS-20, dra- 
matically increasing their capability for 
long-range nuclear strikes in Europe. 

At the same time, NATO has stated that 
its commitment was to arms control negotia- 
tions of those weapons. We detect now some 
in Europe who believe that the arms control 
negotiations can somehow substitute for, 
rather than complement, the modernization 
efforts in our weapons systems. They be- 
lieve we can bargain a reduction of a de- 
ployed Soviet weapons system for a promise 
not to deploy our own offsetting system. 
Common sense as well as the long history of 
arms negotiations with the Soviet Union 
shows that the only way to deal with the 
Soviets is from a strong position. Only if it 
is absolutely clear then that we are in the 
process of fielding weapons of our own, will 
they agree to serious bargaining on their 
weapons. 

We, therefore, believe that the two parts 
of the December, 1979, decision are insepa- 
rable. We will negotiate but we will negoti- 
ate while we modernize. We are perfectly 
willing to set limits on the systems in 
Europe which will result in a stable balance 
in the military power on that continent—a 
balance at all levels of warfare, from con- 
ventional forces up to the various types of 
nuclear forces. If these negotiations should 
fail, we will want to be sure that we have a 
stable balance anyhow, and that we will 
offset the growing Soviet strength with out 
our own. 

The facts of the matter are, and they are 
harsh, somewhat cold, that the Soviet 
Union has mounted what has become the 
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most significant arms buildup in the history 
of mankind. The momentum of that arms 
buildup seems not to cease. So that when we 
refer to the decade of the Eighties as a dan- 
gerous decade, and when we speak of a 
growing “window of vulnerability,” it means 
that the challenges during the mid-decade 
period will be even greater—that the call on 
our resources, our patience, our strength, 
our forbearance will be very great indeed. 
We will have to see if we measure up to that 
challenge. 

{Richard V. Allen is assistant to the Presi- 
dent for national security affairs. This arti- 
cle is excerpted from Mr. Allen’s speech last 
Saturday to the Conservative Political 
Action Conference, his first public address 
since becoming national security adviser.Je 


DELIA BROWN—A SHINING EX- 
AMPLE OF GOOD WILL 
TOWARD MAN 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pay tribute today to the 
oldest funeral director in the State of 
Florida. That alone is an impressive 
distinction but in addition to running 
her own funeral business, Delia Joan 
Brown is a woman and she is black. 
She was recently honored by the 
Ocala community on the occasion of 
her 100th birthday. I just wanted to 
acquaint my colleagues with the back- 
ground and nobility of this wonderful 
and kind human being. 

The oldest of 14 children, Delia 
graduated from Fessenden Academy 
High School, taught school in Marion, 
Levy, and Citrus Counties for 15 years. 
She later went to New York City and 
received the call through a dream to 
be a mortician. She was so gifted she 
was able to memorize her anatomy 
and physiology books in 3 weeks and 
finish the 9-month program at Ren- 
ouard School of Embalming in 2 
months. After working at the Lawton 
J. Pratt Funeral Home in Jacksonville, 
Delia moved back to Ocala and opened 
the D. J. Brown Funeral Home in 
1929. She is still there and said she 
will only retire “when she is not able 
to perform her exacting science, but 
until that time, she said she will be 
there for anyone who needs her.” 

This quote, taken from the Ocala 
Star Banner, personifies the spirit and 
personality of Delia Brown. She is 
truly one of the kindest people I know. 
A devoted teacher, she has trained 
many in the art of embalming. Six of 
her pupils in Ocala have gone on to 
become licensed practitioners and 
open their own businesses around the 
State. Her support of young people 
goes beyond those she has taught. 
There are children in Ocala who Miss 
Brown befriended and helped them 
get a start in life. 

It is an honor and a privilege to be in 
the company of this kind and gentle 
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woman. I hope God blesses Delia 
Brown with many, many more excep- 
tionally successful and productive 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, again I congratulate 
Delia Brown on her many accomplish- 
ments.@ 


NATIONAL EFFORT TO COMBAT 
DRUNK DRIVING—PART III 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, on two 
occasions last week I brought to the 
attention of the House the No. 1 
threat to life on our Nation’s high- 
ways—driving while intoxicated. 
Today, I submit for the RECORD an ex- 
cellent article and editorial published 
recently in the Washington Post fur- 
ther exposing this national horror and 
addressing the need for action. 

The statistics are clear: One Ameri- 
can killed every 23 minutes, 70 every 
day, 26,000 every year and one-quarter 
million over the past decade in drunk 
driving incidents. As the Washington 
Post story suggests, the human suffer- 
ing hidden behind these statistics can 
never be measured. Drunk driving is 
no accident—it is a crime. It is a na- 
tional epidemic that poses one of the 
greatest threats to our children in 
every community across the Nation. 

Changes in our laws and attitudes 
toward drunk driving are essential. My 
bill, H.R. 2488, offers one important 
part of the total solution to a problem 
our society has allowed to continue 
and worsen. 

The article and editorial follow: 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 22, 1981] 
A NATIONAL OUTRAGE 
DRUNKEN DRIVERS KILL 26,000 EACH YEAR 
(By Joseph D. Whitaker) 

It's been three years now since Carol and 
Doug Weiger received the visit that haunts 
them to this day. Your son, the police offi- 
cer said, has been hit by a car. 

Half an hour later, their son was dead. A 
year later, the Weigers learned that the 
man who killed him had pleaded guilty to a 
drunken driving charge—and had been fined 
$600. 

Today the Weigers are angry—angry at 
the sentence that they assail as obscenely 
lenient and angry that what happened to 
16-year-old Peter Lewis Weiger has hap- 
pened to so many thousands of America's 
sons and daughters. 

Nearly 70 persons a day—about 1 every 23 
minutes—are killed in drunken driving 
crashes—the nation’s single greatest killer 
of people under 34, according to the Nation- 
al Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 

Nearly 26,000 persons die in the United 
States each year in drunken driving inci- 
dents—the nation’s leading cause of high- 
way deaths. 

Over the last decade, more than 250,000 
Americans have died because of drunken 
drivers on U.S. highways, more than four 
times the number of Americans killed 
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during a decade of fighting in the Vietnam 
War. 

The more than 1 million crippling and 
other serious injuries attributable to drunk- 
en driving cause economic losses estimated 
at more than $5 billion a year in this coun- 
try. 

One of every two Americans will be in- 
volved in an alcohol-related auto crash in 
his or her lifetime. 

On a Saturday night, one in 10 drivers on 
America's streets and highways will be le- 
gally drunk, 

While only one out of every 2,000 drunken 
drivers will ever be arrested—and far fewer 
will ever receive stiff punishment for their 
crime—an estimated one out of every 100 
babies born this year will die in a crash with 
a drunken driver. 

“The drunk-driving problem in this coun- 
try has reached epidemic proportions,” said 
John Moulden, a research psychologist with 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration. “It’s a national outrage that 
even when thousands of people are being 
killed each year by drunk drivers, our soci- 
ety continues to accept drinking and driving 
as a normal part of daily life.” 

Peter Weiger, a popular sophomore at 
Thomas J. Wootton Senior High School in 
Rockville, Md., was walking down a winding 
country road on the night of Oct. 8, 1977, 
when a neighbor in a pickup truck ran over 
him and kept going. The driver of a car fol- 
lowing the truck copied the tag number and 
the driver was promptly arrested. 

The Weigers rushed to Suburban Hospital 
in Bethesda, expecting to find their son 
badly injured, but alive. Instead, a doctor 
told them Peter had died of massive head 
injuries shortly after he reached the hospi- 
tal. His battered body had already been 
taken to the hospital morgue. 

Now, every time a fire engine or ambu- 
lance passes their home, the Weigers—who 
have a 13-year-old daughter and a 2l-year- 
old son—say they relive the night of Peter's 
death. 

“We think about Peter and we look 
around for the other kids just to be sure 
they're safe,” said Carol Weiger. “We 
couldn’t bear to lose another child.” 

“He really was a great kid.“ Douglas 
Weiger said. “He loved people. He enjoyed 
loud music, parties and girls. He was a 4-H 
Club member and a Boy Scout. It makes me 
angry every time I think that someone took 
my child’s life.” 

What has left the Weigers even more 
bitter and distressed, they say, is the sen- 
tence meted out to the driver, their former 
neighbor Edgar Garfield Rogers. 

The outcome: According to court records, 
Rogers pleaded guilty in Montgomery 
County District Court to driving while im- 
paired by alcoho] and to hit and run, and 
was fined a total of $610. 

“There were 1.3 million drunk-driving ar- 
rests in the United States last year,” said 
Moulden of the national highway agency. 
“The few statistics available show that not 
many drunk drivers ever receive serious 
punishment for their crime. 

“A lot of prosecutors, judges and jurors 
put a low priority on drunk-driving cases,” 
he said. “When they see a drunk driver, ina 
lot of ways they tend to see themselves and 
take the philosophical view that, ‘But for 
the grace of God, there go I. 

Last year, 950 drivers were arrested on 
drunken-driving charges in Montgomery 
County. A total of 1,001 cases—including 41 
cases unresolved in 1979—went to court. 
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In court, 574 drivers were found guilty. 
Judges gave 189 drivers “probation before 
judgment,” a device in Maryland state law 
that permits judges to place a person on 
probation and erase all records of the origi- 
nal charge. Sixty-six drivers were tried by 
jury and 42 of these were found guilty. The 
state’s attorney dismissed 130 cases. 

I'm dissatisfied with the sentences judges 
hand out in general,” said Montgomery 
County State’s Attorney Andrew Sonner. 
“But I think over-crowded jails have given 
judges a legitimate reason to lock up fewer 
drunk drivers. Five years ago, 100 percent of 
our convicted armed robbers were sent to 
state prisons. Now at least 40 percent of 
them must be sent to the county detention 
center.” 

Judge Robert S. Heise of Anne Arundel 
County District Court said penalties placed 
on drunken drivers often are too harsh, and 
that he rarely finds it necessary to impose 
jail terms in such cases. 

“The philosophy of some people is that 
you have to make the punishment fit the 
crime,” he said. “But that’s the wrong way 
to look at drunk drivers. These are social 
drinkers who went a little overboard. 
They're not alcoholics or criminals. Most of 
the time they've done nothing dangerous, 
but have merely violated a law.” 

Judge Heise said there is not much evi- 
dence that a jail term is appropriate punish- 
ment for a drunken driver, even for alcohol- 
related fatalities. 

“I just feel that some of these people 
{convicted of drunken-driving deaths] have 
already suffered more than I could impose 
on them,” Heise said. “Besides that, the 
state prison system has told me they're 
overcrowded and that I shouldn’t send them 
anyone else. When I have to choose between 
sending an armed bank robber or a drunk 
driver to jail, I think it’s more important to 
send the robber.” 

Barbara Gilman, 18, was driving home 
from a church picnic on Aug. 19, 1979, when 
her car was hit on a curve near her Upper 
Marlboro home and forced off the road. She 
died instantly. The other driver was not in- 
jured. 

Just a month before her death, Gilman— 
the youngest of 12 children—had been at a 
family reunion with her parents. Shortly 
before that, she had participated in an older 
sister’s wedding. 

“Barbara loved sports. She enjoyed music 
and played the French horn,” remembers 
her mother, Emily Gilman. “Her death has 
left a big vacuum in our lives. It’s tough to 
adjust to what’s happened.” 

“I am not bitter or angry. You have to try 
to accept the will of God,” she said. “But it 
seems like the drunk drivers get off so 
easily. They just go back out and hurt some- 
body else.” 

The outcome: According to court records, 
the police found beer cans in the other driv- 
er’s car and charged him with driving under 
the influence of alcohol, passing in a no- 
passing lane and automobile manslaughter. 
As is his right, the driver refused to take 
tests that would have established the alco- 
hol content in his blood. He was acquitted 
of drunken driving and the charge of illegal 
passing, but was convicted of vehicular man- 
slaughter and was sentenced to three years 
in prison—18 months of which were sus- 
pended, according to the court records. 

The District of Columbia—distinguished 
as the capital of the United States—also has 
the dubious distinction of having the second 
highest level of liquor consumption in the 
country. 
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In 1979, Washingtonians and their guests 
drank 5.95 gallons of alcohol for every man, 
woman and child in the city, according to 
the Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States. That was second only to Nevada's 
rate of 6.25 gallons per person. 

District police arrested 3,439 drivers on 
drunken-driving charges last year, and there 
were 46 alcohol-related traffic deaths in the 
city, which has one of the nation’s toughest 
law enforcement programs against drunken 
driving. 

The D.C. corporation counsel took 3,395 
cases to court. Of that number, 411 drivers 
pleaded guilty to driving while under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. Fifty-four went to trial 
on drunken-driving charges. Thirty-five of 
those were convicted and 19 were acquitted. 
In 477 cases, all charges were dismissed. 

In about 1,500 cases, those charged with 
driving under the influence of alcohol were 
allowed to plead guilty to the less serious 
charge of reckless driving. 

Of eight negligent homicide cases—most 
of them alcohol-related—handled by the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office in the District last 
year, two were found guilty by jury, two 
cases are awaiting trial and four drivers 
pleaded guilty. 

Among the drivers who have pleaded 
guilty to negligent homicide in D.C. is 
Lester Lee Mackey Jr., a former Marine 
charged in the death on Dec. 22, 1979, of 63- 
year-old Earl S. Mathews. 

Mackey, 36, said he remembers driving 
down l1lth Street NW near Rhode Island 
Avenue when he saw a man several blocks 
away step off the curb and start to cross the 
street at an angle. 

“I had decided to speed up and hurry on 
by the man when all of a sudden he turned 
and ran straight into my lane of traffic,” 
Mackey said. “When he ran to my side of 
the street, I knew I would have to hit him. 
There was no way I could stop.” 

Mathews, a resident of Northwest Wash- 
ington, was killed immediately. 

“I had drank a little whiskey and a few 
beers, but I wasn’t drunk,” said Mackey, a 
Vietnam veteran, who added that he was 
disabled in 1978 when a stranger shot him 
in the back and injured his spine. “I feel 
within myself there was nothing I could 
have done to avoid the accident except not 
be there.” 

“I try not to think about [the fatal acci- 
dent] that much,” said Mackey, who works 
part time as a hair stylist. ‘I’ve seen a lot of 
people die in Vietnam and even on the 
streets of Washington. All I can say is God 
forgive me.” 

The outcome: Mackey, who said he lobbed 
the can of beer he’d been drinking out of 
the car seconds before police arrived at the 
scene, was originally charged with involun- 
tary manslaughter. He pleaded guilty on 
Jan. 11, 1980, to the lesser charge of negli- 
gent homicide. He was sentenced to six 
months in jail. The jail term was suspended 
and Mackey was placed on two years’ proba- 
tion. 

Charles and Irma Jacobsen of Arlington, 
Va., had celebrated George Washington's 
birthday last month by going on an early 
morning shopping trip. When they returned 
home that afternoon, she began preparing 
dinner while he disappeared into the base- 
ment. 

Moments later, a car careened across the 
Jacobsens’ front lawn, mowed down a row of 
azaleas, uprooted a pine tree, and knocked 
down a brick wall before coming to rest on 
top of the Jacobsens’ car. 

“I heard an awful crash. I ran to the 
window and saw the man’s car had knocked 
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down the brick wall,” said Irma Jacobsen, a 
native of Italy who married her husband 
there seven years ago. “I started calling my 
husband. I thought he was still in the base- 
ment. I wanted him to come up and help me 
call an ambulance because I thought the 
driver may have been hurt.” 

She was still looking for her husband 
when she went outside where neighbors had 
gathered on her driveway. 

“Someone shouted, Mrs. Jacobsen, your 
husband is over here’. I thought my hus- 
band was behind the car helping an injured 
person,” she said. “I took a look and saw 
that he had been crushed in the accident.” 

Six hours later, Charles P. Jacobsen IV, 
33, died at the hospital from internal bleed- 
ing. 

The outcome: According to Arlington 
County court records, the driver, Walter 
John Anholt, has pleaded guilty to driving 
while intoxicated and is awaiting an April 6 
trial on a charge of involuntary manslaugh- 
ter. 

Arlington County recorded 1,965 drunken- 
driving arrests and three alcohol-related 
deaths last year. A conviction rate of more 
than 80 percent was achieved primarily by 
reducing drunken-driving charges to lesser 
offenses. 

The Fairfax County General District 
Court processed 4,725 drunken-driving cases 
in 1980. About 200 of those were dismissed, 
and 4,527 defendants were convicted on 
guilty pleas or jury verdicts. Jail terms—al- 
though largely suspended in most cases— 
were meted out in 1,368 cases. 

Both Fairfax and Arlington counties re- 
solve most of their drunken-driving cases by 
allowing most of the offending drivers to 
enroll in the Alcohol Safety Action Program 
(ASAP), an eight-month program of treat- 
ment and education. After the driver suc- 
cessfully completes the program, the drunk- 
en-driving charge is automatically reduced 
to the less serious reckless-driving charge. 

Fairfax County Commonwealth’s Attor- 
ney Robert F. Horan said ideally he would 
like to see drunken drivers who kill someone 
with their automobile convicted of man- 
slaughter. “But it is almost impossible for 
us to get a manslaughter conviction when 
the incident involves alcohol,” Horan said. 
“We must convince a jury that the driver’s 
behavior exemplified a willful, wanton and 
reckless disregard for human life. And it’s 
rare that we are successful with that ap- 
proach to the prosecution.” 

Most often, Horan said, alcohol-related 
cases that otherwise would be considered 
manslaughters—carrying a penalty of one 
month to five years in state prison—are re- 
duced to reckless driving, a charge that car- 
ries a lesser penalty. That penalty, Horan 
said, can range up to one year in county jail, 
but judges rarely impose the maximum. 

John R. Pierce, a former employe of The 
Washington Post, and his wife and daughter 
were driving home from a New Year's Eve 
party in upper Northwest Washington 
during the early morning hours of last Jan. 
1. At one moment, Pierce was making a left 
turn from Wisconsin Avenue onto Woodley 
Road. Seconds later, he was scrambling 
from the wreckage of his mangled auto- 
mobile. His daughter, Barbara, had been se- 
riously injured. His wife, Jean, a Washing- 
ton Post employe, had been killed almost in- 
stantly. 

A 16-year-old driver—who was also return- 
ing from a party—had slid through a red 
light and struck the Pierces’ car broadside. 
The youth escaped injury in the crash. 
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I'd seen the headlights coming a block 
away.“ said Pierce, 71, of Northwest Wash- 
ington. “My natural instinct was that [the 
oncoming driver] would stop. Someone in 
the car said, ‘He’s traveling awfully fast.” 
Next thing I knew, we'd been hit.” 

It was particularly ironic, Pierce said, that 
his wife was killed by an automobile. “Over 
the years, a number of our friends had been 
killed in automobile accidents, [and] Jean 
had developed a real fear of the automobile 
as an instrument of destruction. When she 
used to walk down the street, she would be 
afraid to step off the curb to cross the 
street. She'd ask me, ‘How do you know the 
cars are going to stop?’ 

I would jokingly tell her, ‘You can’t stand 
on the corner all of your life,’ and we would 
cross the street together. 

The outcome: The youth was originally 
charged with drunken driving, speeding and 
running a red light. The drunken-driving 
charge was dismissed after blood alcohol 
tests showed he had a .08 blood-alcohol 
level—two points below the city’s legal limit 
of .10. 

D.C. Superior Court sources said negligent 
homicide charges against the youth were re- 
duced in juvenile court to reckless driving, 
to which the youth pleaded guilty. He was 
placed on probation. The speeding and red 
light charges are both civil charges that can 
be resolved with the payment of a fine. 

In all but two states, a person is consid- 
ered legally drunk when his or her blood-al- 
cohol content registers .10 percent. To 
achieve this limit, a 150-pound man would 
have to consume four one-ounce shots of 
100-proof liquor or drink four 12-ounce 
beers in one hour, according to the Distilled 
Spirits Council of the United States. This 
level, local medical officials said, is suffi- 
ciently high to eliminate social drinkers. 

Laws in Maryland and Mississippi allow a 
blood-alcohol content of .15 percent, which 
amounts to six shots of liquor or six 12- 
ounce beers in one hour for a man who 
weighs 150 pounds. 

Revisions in the drunken-driving laws 
under consideration by Maryland legislators 
would lower the legally permissible blood-al- 
cohol level to .10. 

Legislation introduced recently on the 
federal level by Sen. Claiborne Pell (D-R. I.). 
and Rep. Michael D. Barnes (D-Md.), would 
make a 10-day jail term mandatory for 
drunken drivers convicted of the offense 
two or more times within five years. A 
repeat offender would also lose his or her 
driver's license for a mandatory one year. 

Last July 12 had been an exciting day of 
fishing in the Chesapeake Bay for Tommy 
Sexton, 15, and two other youths. As Sexton 
drove home with his neighbors and their 
father, a car swerved across the center line 
and collided with theirs. The driver at fault 
was not hurt. The two youths and their 
father escaped with only minor injuries. But 
Tommy Sexton was killed. 

“You feel a lot of outrage when something 
like this happens. You wish there was some 
way you could strike back,” said his father, 
Thomas Sexton. “He was such a kind kid. 
He loved to go fishing. But he didn‘t have 
the heart to kill the fish. He’d always throw 
them back.” 

“We consider that our son died as the 
result of a senseless crime,” added Dottie 
Sexton. The Sextons also have a daughter, 
12, and a son, 7. “In this instance, we do not 
feel that the criminal has been fairly pun- 
ished for what he did.” 

The outcome: A month after his son's 
death, Thomas Sexton, who lives in Bowie, 
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Md, sat in Calvert County District Court 
and watched a judge pronounce sentence on 
two men in two separate cases. 

The first man, charged with stealing a 
pickup truck, was sentenced to two years in 
the county jail. 

The second was David William Watkins 
Jr., who hit the car in which Tommy Sexton 
was riding. he pleaded guilty to a charge of 
homicide by motor vehicle while intoxicat- 
ed. Watkins was sentenced to two years in 
prison, with all the jail time suspended. The 
judge then ordered Watkins to pay a $1,000 
fine, of which $800 was suspended. 

Watkins paid the $200 and was placed on 
two years’ probation, court records show. 

“I think the biggest outrage is that the 
courts seem to place a much higher priority 
on a loss of personal property than they do 
on the loss of human life when it comes to 
drunk-driving cases,” said Dottie Sexton, 
fighting back the tears as she talked. 

“We still cry when we think about what's 
happened to our son. We look at his school 
pictures often. One of the hardest things to 
accept is that his [picture] will never 
change. We haven't touched his room—but 
we know he won't be back.“ 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 24, 1981] 
DRIVING DRUNK 


The Slaughter on the highways makes 
them bloodier than the battlefields of most 
wars. Drunken driving is the special culprit. 
In Sunday’s paper, reporter Joseph D. 
Whitaker set out the facts: One person is 
killed every 23 minutes in a drunken driving 
crash. In the past decade, four times as 
many Americans died in these crashes as 
were killed in Vietnam. One out of two 
Americans will be involved in an alcohol-re- 
lated auto accident. If these statistics do not 
convince you that drunk driving ought to be 
regarded as the nation’s No. 1 crime prob- 
lem, go back and read Mr. Whitaker's ac- 
count of the lives of innocent people taken 
by drink on the road. 

Yet drunk driving is generally regarded as 
a trivial offense by judges, prosecutors 
and—if juries are a proper cross section—so- 
ciety as a whole. Burglars and auto thieves 
go to jail; drunk drivers who have killed 
someone seldom do. Maybe drunk drivers 
don’t belong in jail, as some judges argue, 
especially now that the jails are about full. 
But they don’t belong on the highways, 
either. 

The simple truth is that of all the crimi- 
nal offenses on the books, drunk driving is 
one where fear of punishment can make a 
difference. Most drunk drivers are, as one 
judge put it, “social drinkers who went a 
little overboard. They're not alcoholics or 
criminals.” That is precisely the kind of 
person who can be deterred if the punish- 
ment is harsh, swift and sure. 

Punishments short of jail terms can be im- 
posed. Why not automatically suspend, for 
a year or more, the driving privilege of 
every convicted drunken driver? Why not 
revoke that privilege permanently after a 
second conviction? Why not let drunken 
drivers inhabit the local jails, instead of the 
local bars, on Saturday nights? If the idea 
could be implanted in the minds of those 
“social drinkers” that a drunk driving con- 
viction meant 52 Saturday nights in jail and 
52 weeks without a license, the number of 
drunks on the highways just might dimin- 
ish. 

Law makers and enforcers are too often 
tolerant: “But for the grace of God, there 
go I.” The Maryland legislature, for exam- 
ple, is hesitating now over a far less Draco- 
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nian set of bills designed to make it easier to 
catch and convict drunk drivers. Until the 
idea is accepted that drunk driving is a 
major crime, not a social offense, the daily 
highway slaughter will continue. Think 
about it: one of every 100 babies born today 
will die in an alcohol-related automobile 
crash. 


WRONG ANSWER FOR AUTOS 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Eugene McAllister, of the Heritage 
Foundation, in a Washington Star ar- 
ticle of March 26, states, “Quotas are 
not the solution for the auto indus- 
try’s woes.“ 

“Wrong Answer for Autos” is the 
title of McdAllister’s piece, and it 
thoughtfully points out that imports 
have not been the most significant 
factor in the declining sales of U.S. 
produced cars. 

Like the International Trade Com- 
mission, McAllister cites recession, 
high costs, and changing consumer 
preferences, and correctly points out 
that auto buyers’ financial status will 
not be improved by quotas. Those po- 
tential buyers will become actual 
buyers only when they see the right 
product at the right price. 

I commend the article which identi- 
fies the beneficiaries of quotas as the 
stockholders and employees of the big 
domestic producers and identifies the 
victims as consumers who want to buy 
cars. 


UNITED STATES-CHINA FARM 
TIES 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago, I had the privilege of leading the 
Illinois Agriculture Mission to the 
People’s Republic of China—a mission 
of leaders in agriculture, business, edu- 
cation, and Government who foresaw 
the great opportunities the United 
States has for expanding trade and 
scientific and cultural exchanges with 
that vast Asiatic country. 

As an outgrowth of that mission, we 
advanced the idea of establishing pro- 
grams in which we would exchange 
visits of scientists for the mutual ad- 
vancement of the agriculture of our 
two countries. Last fall, this idea bore 
fruit as the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture sent two teams of 
scientists, in soybean genetics and 
swine breeding, to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 
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The benefits of this exchange pro- 
gram are reflected in the following re- 
ports by Ira Kleinberg which appeared 
in the University of Illinois newspaper, 
The Daily Illini: 

VARIETY ABUNDANT IN CHINESE SOYBEANS 


America may be the land of the free and 
home of the brave, but China is the home of 
the soybean. 

The soybean, domesticated in China in 
the 11th century, is a relative newcomer to 
the New World. In fact, the most recent 
record of soybean plants being grown in the 
United States dates from 1804, according to 
Theodore Hymowitz, professor of plant ge- 
netics. 

Hymowitz and Roy Stahlhut, a graduate 
student specializing in soybean genetics and 
fluent in Chinese, visited China in Septem- 
ber. The two were the first Americans to 
travel to China in more than 50 years with 
the express purpose of collecting soybean 
seed samples from the country. 

When these seeds—collectively referred to 
as “germ plasm”—are brought to the United 
States in about two or three years the in- 
ventory of soybean seeds stored in this 
country’s three germ plasm banks will most 
likely double, Hymowitz said. That’s good 
news for soybean breeders here in this coun- 
try. 

“The soybean industry in the United 

States is based on the soybean's introduc- 
tion from China, and also small amounts 
from Korea and Japan ... and breeders 
need diversity. They're always looking for 
diversity," Hymowitz said. China, unfortu- 
nately, has the necessary variety of seed 
types. 
The Chinese are making great efforts to 
collect the widest variety of previously-un- 
cataloged soybean seeds from farms and vil- 
lages throughout their country, Hymowitz 
said. 

“There are an estimated 8,000 to 9,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of soybeans (the Chinese) will 
have collected. They are building a facility 
to store them in Peking,” he said. “We'll 
have to wait until the seeds are collected 
from all the provinces, but once they are 
into Peking and cataloged, we can get any- 
thing we want.” 

“Anything,” in this case, is everything the 
Chinese are willing to offer. Hymowitz said 
he is primarily interested in land races“ 
soybean plant varieties grown by Chinese 
farm families generation after generation. 
“Not for yield purposes,” Hymowitz added, 
“but for economic purposes, because they 
are resistant to diseases.” 

Hymowitz said he and Stahlhut travelled 
4,000 miles by train in the 30 days they were 
in China collecting samples. During the 
course of the trip, Hymowitz also gave nine 
lectures to inform Chinese scientists about 
what’s being done in the area of germ-plasm 
research in this country. 


CHINESE PIGS TO AID U.S. PORK PRODUCTION 


A more efficient pork production system, 
and perhaps a resulting drop in pork prices 
for consumers, may be just two future bene- 
fits of closer relations with China in the 
area of agriculture. 

The benefits are possible, but it is still un- 
certain when they will be realized, according 
to Daniel Gianola, assistant professor of 
animal science. Gianola visited China in Oc- 
tober to study certain breeds of Chinese 
swine that are more prolific and heartier 
than their American counterparts. 

“In each of the places we visited, there 
was an effort to observe local breeds and 
methods of production,” Gianola said. It 
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was a unique opportunity (and) two or three 
breeds might be interesting,” Gianola said. 

“But we need to experiment first,” he 
added. 

Certain Chinese swine breeds, Gianola 
said, are resistant to a variety of diseases, 
while others have the ability to digest 
roughage. Some swine breeds have an earli- 
er age of sexual maturity and can produce 
litters of tremendous size. 

“We're interested in pursuing the possibil- 
ity of introducing genetic material from 
these swine—and starting research—in 
Urbana,” Gianola said. “These breeds do 
have a lot to offer.” 

Gianola specifically mentioned small litter 
size as a problem in American swine. 
“Prolificacy in swine has been a problem for 
the last 30 years,” he said. Using Chinese 
swine semen to create a breed of swine capa- 
ble of producing larger litters is just one 
possibility being investigated. 

There is “no question” that certain va- 
rieties of Chinese swine are naturally prolif- 
ic, Gianola said. “My colleagues and I agree 
that with the introduction of a new breed, 
there would be a 25 percent to 30 percent in- 
crease in litter size. 

“If this is possible, we will have a very im- 
portant project in hand,” he said. 

The Chinese are eager to exchange the 
semen of their swine with the United States 
to experiment with the creation of a new 
breed. Frozen semen, Gianola said, would 
probably be the most effective method for 
the exchange because importing the ani- 
mals would be too costly. 

Unfortunately, there is one small hitch in 
the plans of Gianola and his colleagues—the 
stringent federal quarantine restrictions im- 
posed by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Though he was denied a waiver once, 
Gianola is still hopeful the government will 
allow the importation of the Chinese swine 
semen sometime soon. We're awaiting a de- 
cision from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture,” he said. 


WISCONSIN FARMERS RATE 
FARM PROGRAMS 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
polled northeast Wisconsin farmers to 
learn their priorities with regard to 
farm programs which will be affected 
by the new farm legislation currently 
under consideration by the 97th Con- 
gress. 

Six thousand rural residents gave a 
higher priority to dairy price support 
adjustments and casein import restric- 
tions than to parity, according to the 
poll. 

Asked in the survey to rank eight 
programs, the Wisconsin respondents 
held casein import restrictions No. 2 
and the price adjustment No. 3. Farm 
price parity ranked only fifth in im- 
portance. 

Inheritance tax reform was the No. 1 
issue cited in the survey. I am the 
author of a major bill in Congress to 
exempt family farms and small busi- 
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nesses under $500,000 from Federal 
estate taxes. 

The business and industry loan pro- 
gram at the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration ranked at the bottom of the 
eight programs surveyed. 

Export promotion won fourth place 
in the poll, followed by agriculture as- 
sistance and Federal food distribution 
programs. 

In order of ranking in the poll, here 
are the results: 

First, inheritance tax reform. 

Second, casein import restrictions. 

Third, price adjustments in the 
dairy price support program. 

Fourth, farm export expansion. 

Fifth, farm price parity. 

Sixth, agriculture assistance pro- 
grams, such as soil conservation and 
crop insurance. 

Seventh, Federal food distribution 
programs, such as the school lunch 
and food stamp programs. 

Eight, FmHA business and industry 
loans. 


LEGAL AID 
HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Allen 
Eckel of Cambridge, Md., requested 
that I insert the following article by 
Maryland’s Attorney General Stephen 
H. Sachs which appeared in the March 
23, Baltimore Sun: 
LEGAL Arp Is ESSENTIAL TO OUR SYSTEM 
(By Stephen H. Sachs) 


President Reagan's budget cutters want to 
kill the federally funded Legal Services Cor- 
poration, whose 5,000 lawyers serve the 
legal needs of nearly 30 million citizens who 
live in poverty. 

The attorney general of a state that has 
frequently been sued by the corporation's 
local outpost, Legal Aid, might be expected 
to anticipate the last rites more in satisfac- 
tion than in sorrow. As my mother-in-law 
would put it, I need additional costly legal 
challenges like I need “water in my shoes.“ 
especially when Maryland's legislative axes 
are busily biting into the sinew and bone of 
an already lean state budget. 

But the truth of the matter is that we all 
need the Legal Services Corporation very 
much. In fact, of all the trumpeted econo- 
mies of the new terms in Washington, I 
can’t think of any that is more wrong- 
headed—and mean-spirited—than the plan 
to scuttle Legal Services. 

For many, it is a matter of fundamental 
fairness. Government at all levels has 
armies of lawyers on public payrolls to 
counsel, to sue and to defend against suit. 
Corporations have found it increasingly nec- 
essary to rely on expensive legal advice, 
which is recognized as a legitimate business 
expense and subsidized through substantial 
tax deductions. 

The poor have legal problems, too. Big 
ones. Even their routine“ encounters with 
the law—injury at work, eviction, divorce— 
are aggravated by the unremitting bleak- 
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ness of proverty. Most of us will never know 
what it is like to fight an unlawful eviction 
notice—alone. 

But the poor also live in symbiotic rela- 
tion to a faceless bureaucracy that adminis- 
ters a complex web of regulations governing 
welfare, Medicaid, unemployment insurance 
and all the other support services that even 
the new administration regards as a “safety 
net“ for the poor. For such citizens, a bu- 
reaucratic error or an administrator's care- 
lessness can produce a life crisis. 

Imagine, for example, the effect on a 
family when a father is injured on the job 
and is mistakenly denied his application for 
a $375 monthly disability allowance. It hap- 
pens. Few of us would think of facing such a 
judgment uncounseled, or of suffering it 
quietly if grounds for challenge exist. 

Many of the poor, however, not only have 
no way of knowing that an error was com- 
mitted; they don’t know where and by 
whom the decision was made. Comprehend- 
ing the forces that control your life is a bit 
of a luxury at $8,200 a year, Legal Services’ 
poverty line for a family of four. 

For the poor, living with the possibility of 
shattering and incomprehensible injustice is 
the badge of their condition. Legal Services 
is an attempt to alleviate that condition. 
The program's simple credo is that a nation 
that professes a belief in “equal justice” 
should not permit poverty to weigh so heav- 
ily on the scales of justice. 

When Legal Services lawyers serve their 
clients they also help to enforce the law. 
The criminal law, or course, is enforced by 
federal and state prosecutors and police. 
But most laws are civil statutes that create 
legal rights and protections owed to citizens 
by government. Thus, just as the law pro- 
tects a local business from a takeover by a 
foreign corporation or confers on an oil 
company rights to a depletion allowance to 
encourage exploration, so, too, does the law 
give citizens living in poverty certain rights 
and entitlements to medical treatment, rent 
supplements and food. 

In a perfect world, all of these laws and 
regulations would be models of clarity per- 
fectly administered. In fact, however, be- 
cause of the increasing complexity of the 
law, fiscal pressures on public officials and 
the occasional inattention or ignorance of 
administrators, the civil law frequently de- 
pends for its administration and implemen- 
tation—its enforcement, in other words—on 
the administrative claims or law suits 
pressed by the affected parties themselves. 

Our legal system expects and depends 
upon this sort of private law enforcement. 
For corporations and most citizens, such 
claims are pressed by corporate lawyers and 
the private bar. For the poor, that enforce- 
ment role has been played—quite successful- 
ly—by Legal Services Corporation lawyers. 
Here in Maryland, for example, suits by 
Legal Aid lawyers have: 

Regained unemployment compensation 
for 24,000 Marylanders whose benefits were 
reduced because of an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of law by a state agency. 

Restored Medicaid services to 188,000 
Marylanders, mostly elderly and children, 
whose aid was improperly terminated. 

Guaranteed indigent veterans and their 
widows a right to be heard before termina- 
tion or suspension of monthly veterans’ or 
widows’ benefits. 

Established the right of all citizens to a 
hearing before involuntary commitment to 
state mental hospitals. 

These are only some of Legal Aid’s victo- 
ries in Maryland courts. Legal Services law- 
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yers have prevailed in scores of similar suits 
around the country. They also, of course, 
press claims and file suits that do not, and 
should not, prevail. When they do, my 
office, and my local and federal counter- 
parts, vigorously oppose them. Legal Serv- 
ices’ lawsuits, in other words, are sometimes 
“wrong.” It may also be that some of the 
corporation’s practices, like its aggressive 
and indiscriminate pursuit of attorney’s fees 
in every civil rights case, need rethinking. 

But as we have seen, Legal Services law- 
yers are often “right.” And when they are 
“right” they have not only won dollars or 
services or protection for their clients; they 
have enforced the law, and they have made 
our proud boast about “the rule of law” a 
reality for millions of Americans. 

Many of these enforcement successes have 
seriously antagonized some of Legal Serv- 
ices’ critics, most notably Mr. Reagan, 
These critics resist and resent the notion 
that Legal Services lawyers rattle establish- 
ment cages—especially when they win, as 
they often did in California when Mr. 
Reagan was governor. To the extent that 
these successes have endangered Legal Serv- 
ices’ survival, it might be said that the orga- 
nization sued “not wisely but too well.” 

The critics believe that Legal Services’ at- 

tention should be limited to the specific 
legal problems of the individual indigent 
client who seeks advice—a divorce, a Social 
Security claim, a dispute with a landlord. 
They appear to view poverty law as a kind 
of charitable calling whose practitioners, 
like some medieval friars, wander among 
the poor dispensing legal alms. The view is 
not ungenerous, It is, however, a form of no- 
blesse oblige—American style. “Oh, look 
dear, the poor have divorce lawyers just like 
us!“. 
But this narrow view of the Legal Services 
program overlooks the fact that with one 
attorney for every 6,000 poor people, filing 
class action lawsuits is good lawyering and 
often the only way in which Legal Services 
lawyers can represent their clients. In so 
doing, these lawyers play exactly the same 
role as that quite properly played by coun- 
sel for industry, labor, trade associations 
and special interest groups of all kinds when 
they seek to enforce the civil law for the 
benefit of their clients. 

Finally, Legal Services lawyers ensure 
that the adversary process—the engine that 
drives our judicial system—runs well. The 
root premise of the adversary system is that 
“the truth,” or its closest approximation, is 
most likely to emerge from the clash of 
competing courtroom forces, the forceful 
presentation of opposing views of the law 
and the facts and the testing of witnesses by 
vigorous cross-examination. It resembles fa- 
miliar economic models in its assumption 
that competitors, each acting in its own self- 
interest, will produce the most socially de- 
sirable result. 

But for the system to work, the fight must 
be fair. Only if both sides are ably repre- 
sented by lawyers who have the time and 
the energy to research and investigate and 
prepare can we be confident that the deci- 
sion-makers, judges and juries, will do—or 
approximate—justice. 

The sound working of the adversary 
system is uniquely important in the United 
States. Due no doubt to our federal struc- 
ture and our written Constitution, almost 
every great cause eventually becomes a legal 
issue to be decided finally by the courts. 

Lawyers, some feel, are too much with us 
in America. An Englishman once called us a 
race of lawyers. We undoubtedly litigate too 
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often about too little and misuse the courts 
to resolve disputes best handled by media- 
tion and arbitration. 

But it surely is little exaggeration say that 
a reader of the Supreme Court Reports is as 
well informed about the nature and quality 
of life in America as is a reader of The New 
York Times or The Sun, It is difficult to dis- 
agree with the notion that courts—which 
decide almost every issue of public concern, 
from busing and abortion to prison over- 
crowding and prayer in schools—have as 
much to do with governing this country as 
do presidents, governors and legislators. 

Access to the judicial system in this coun- 
try, then, is access to government itself. 
Denial of access amounts to a special kind 
of disenfranchisement. Such a thing would 
not only cheapen our claims to be a demo- 
cratic society. It would invite the fatal flaw 
of every closed society—creation of a bitter 
underclass with no confidence or stake in 
the system, ready to abandon rational dis- 
course and to settle its mounting grievances 
in the streets. And it would come at the 
worst possible time—when the summary dis- 
mantlement of federal programs places the 
poor in greatest need of legal counsel. 

It hasn't been so long ago that we sancti- 
fied the sweatshop in the name of liberty 
of contract” and perpetuated badges of slav- 
ery in the name of “separate but equal.” 
Goldsmith’s observation that “Laws grind 
the poor and rich men rule the law” has, 
unfortunately, more than a little modern 
application. But many lawyers, in public 
and private practice, work very hard all 
their professional lives to blunt what truth 
there is in that statement. 

Legal Services lawyers are among them. 
They should be permitted to continue their 
valuable work. They help make “equal jus- 
tice under law” more than an empty 
phrase. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


èe Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, 
March 25 marked the 160th anniversa- 
ry of Greek independence. Through- 
out history, the Greeks have been 
leaders in man’s endless search for lib- 
erty. Few nations have had to undergo 
the hardships Greece has endured for 
the sake of freedom. Today we pay 
tribute to the unbreakable spirit of 
the Greek people in their struggle for 
independence. 

In the 15th century, the Turks in- 
vaded Greece, and for 400 years sub- 
jected its people to the most brutal 
kind of tyranny. But even though the 
Turks physically occupied Greece, 
they could not conquer the spirit of 
the Greek people. Greece could not be 
defeated. 

And in 1821, freedom-loving Greeks 
threw off the chains of alien rule, and 
returned democracy to its birthplace. 

Greeks and Americans have often 
stood together when peace and free- 
dom were threatened. In World War 
II, the outnumbered Greek Army de- 
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feated Mussolini’s Fascist forces. It 
took an invasion by thousands of Hit- 
ler's best storm troopers before Greece 
was finally occupied. But Greece could 
not be defeated. 

While we celebrate Greek Independ- 
ence Day, it is also fitting to recognize 
the great contributions made by 
Greek Americans to this country. 

Greek immigrants began to arrive in 
America more than 300 years ago, al- 
though their numbers were not large 
until the 1890’s. They settled in almost 
every part of this Nation, and have ex- 
celled in every walk of life, from gov- 
ernment and business to entertain- 
ment and the arts. I am proud to be a 
Greek American, and proud of the suc- 
cess that Greeks have enjoyed in the 
United States. 

I am even prouder, Mr. Speaker, of 
the heritage which my forefathers left 
for freedom-loving people everywhere. 
The concept of democracy upon which 
the government of Athens was found- 
ed more than 2,000 years ago has had 
a profound influence on the develop- 
ment of Western civilization. The an- 
cient Greeks’ emphasis on the dignity 
and rights of the individual, and on 
the rule of law, are still the basis for 
democracy today. 

But the struggle continues. Op- 
pressed people the world over long for 
the freedom that Greece, through 


years of struggle, has won for itself. 
On this occasion, it is especially fitting 
to remind the world that America is 
strongly committed to freedom and 
equality for all nations, and all peo- 


ples. 

In a larger sense, Greek Independ- 
ence Day is a celebration of the birth 
of freedom for all mankind. The world 
can never repay the debt it owes the 
Greeks who first developed the princi- 
ples of democracy, but a fitting memo- 
rial would be to continue the fight 
against tyranny wherever it exists. 

Those who remain enslaved, both 
physically and mentally, can be in- 
spired by the example of the Greek 
people, who fought for freedom 
throughout the centuries. As long as 
the fight for democracy continues, the 
spirit of the ancient Greeks can never 
be defeated. And that spirit, that heri- 
tage, is really what Greek Independ- 
ence Day is all about.e 


LET THE AX FALL ON LEGAL 
SERVICES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Dr. Johnson said, “Patriotism is the 
last refuge of the scoundrel” he quite 
accurately pointed out that good 
causes and ideals can be used by those 
who need them for a front. The legal 
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services program, allegedly a program 
to help the poor, has quite often 
turned out to be front for radicals and 
intellectuals bent upon using the tax 
dollars of Americans to foster causes 
those Americans detest. In short, legal 
services is the last refuge of the activ- 
ists. 

I insert in the Recor at this point a 
brilliant article on the abuses of legal 
services by two distinguished lawyers. 
That article is “Let Ax Fall on Legal 
Services” by Thomas A. Bolan and 
Roy M. Cohn, the New York Post, 
March 26, 1981. 

Let Ax FALL ON LEGAL SERVICES 


A mere $320 million which the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation costs the American taxpay- 
er each year was eliminated from the pro- 
posed Reagan budget, along with thousands 
of other items. The elimination has not 
gone unnoticed. Howls of protest have been 
heard from elements of the legal profes- 
sion—some of the usual self-protective do- 
gooders and some lawyers and jurists of 
standing. We think the protesters are 
wrong. 

Let’s look at a few basics. Under the prior 
administration, New York and the nation 
approached the outer limits of insolvency. 
Swollen welfare roles, “do good“ programs 
like the Legal Services Corp., a burgeoning 
civil and political service, etc., had produced 
rampant inflation, an unprecedented prime 
rate, and unacceptably high unemployment. 

The Reagan philosophy is that even many 
good programs can no longer be federally 
funded, but must become the responsibility 
of the states, municipalities, or private sup- 
port. In other words, an economy cannot 
survive simply by using a printing press. 

Even if we were wallowing in surpluses, we 
seriously question whether the Legal Serv- 
ices Corp. is, in fact, a good program, con- 
sistent with the best interests of our nation 
and profession. It is little understood. It 
does not aid indigent defendants in criminal 
cases where our rights are secured, and per- 
haps oversecured, by the 18-B program of 
panels of lawyers and by the Legal Aid Soci- 
ety. It does not assist in curing the much- 
talked about lack of practical experience 
and legal competence of attorneys due to in- 
adequate law school training. 

No, the Legal Services Corp. spends $320 
million a year in fostering litigation in civil 
cases for those allegedly unable to pay. We 
think at once of a hapless indigent with an 
injury or threatened with financial extinc- 
tion. An examination of the Legal Services 
Corp. shows that its main efforts have been 
directed to anything but help for such indi- 
viduals. Its primary function has been to 
serve and encourage “public interest” litiga- 
tions of the [Ralph] Nader type and Gay 
Rights type. 

Numerous examples demonstrating what 
the Legal Services Corp. is all about have 
apparently been overlooked by the judges 
who signed the extravagant statement in 
support of it that was printed on the front 
page of the Law Journal (March 12). Some 
of the Legal Services’ attorneys have consid- 
ered such things as mobilization of rent 
strikes, the promotion of abortion and a sur- 
plusage of contentions to back prison 
“rights” as their function. 

In Florida, the Legal Services group there 
filed a suit to stop the state Dept. of Educa- 
tion from requiring high school graduates 
to pass a simple and basic literacy test 
before obtaining a diploma. The signatories 
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to the petition apparently are unaware of 
the activities of the director of the Re- 
search Institute of the Legal Services Corp., 
Alan W. Houseman. Houseman spends close 
to $1 million a year “researching” such 
problems as how to support various poverty 
groupings and migrant programs. He recent- 
ly tried to rally Legal Services Corp. offi- 
cials to “take all the steps necessary” to pre- 
vent cutbacks in social welfare programs. 
This memorandum backed affirmative 
action, abortion and other controversial 
issues which hardly seem appropriate for a 
program that most people think is designed 
to give aid in an individual case to a merito- 
rious claim by an aggrieved person. 

The sum total of all this: 

(1) The program costs the taxpayer $320 
million a year. If it were good, we couldn’t 
afford it. 

(2) It is a program dominated by “public 
interest” do-gooders, who get their jollies by 
harassing the government. 

(3) It clogs already unmanageable court 
calendars -with cases that are often without 
merit. 

(4) It whacks the taxpayers both coming 
in and going out. We finance their litigation 
against government, and then have to pay 
the costs and the judgement if they prevail. 

Does this mean that a poor person who 
has a legitimate civil cause should be cut off 
from legal assistance? Of course not. But 
where is it written that such assistance 
should be provided by Federal government? 
The state and municipalities have block 
funds and other means to do this if it 
should be publicly funded at all. And isn’t it 
a perfect area for those of us with success- 
ful law firms to do our share? Why not a 
voluntary or involuntary program whereby 
law firms make available personnel one 
month a year or some such formula? 

Let’s realize that $320 million for civil 
cases handled free by the Legal Services 
Corp is not a function for the Federal gov- 
ernment, and let us realize that those de- 
manding its restoration are flying in the 
face of an across-the-board program of 
budgetary cuts, on the success of which 
might well depend on the economic well- 
being of those citizens who work for a 
living. 


MURDER OF BLACK CHILDREN 
IN ATLANTA 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
not been very long since we untied 
yellow ribbons as our hostages re- 
turned from Iran. Now we are witness- 
ing a new sprouting of ribbons for an 
equally serious crime against Amer- 
ica—the murder of 20 children in At- 
lanta. 

These murders have riveted atten- 
tion once again on the rising rate of 
crime throughout the Nation. This 
wave of crime, in a very real sense, has 
made each of us feel as if we are hos- 
tages in our own homes, our neighbor- 
hoods, our cities. 

The fact that these children are 
black makes the murders no more or 
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no less important than any other 
crime. But the failure to stop more 
murders from occurring and to appre- 
hend the killer or killers are under- 
standably rekindling resentment and 
bitterness in our black community—a 
community that knows all too much 
about being a hostage in their own 
land. 

President Reagan deserves praise for 
taking steps to assist Atlanta police of- 
ficials in their investigation. His ef- 
forts have helped ease mounting ten- 
sions in the Atlanta community. I 
have agreed to cosponsor legislation 
by my colleague, Mr. Clay, for an ap- 
propriation of $1.5 million to beef up 
police efforts to track down the killer 
of these children. My thoughts and 
hopes are with one of our friends, 
former Portlander Lee Brown, as he 
leads those efforts. 

To me though, the issue runs far 
deeper than merely a concern for 
rampant crime in the streets. What 
bothers me is the waste of human po- 
tential these killings—and all violent 
crimes—produce. 

Of these 20 children, one may have 
grown up to be the scientist who dis- 
covered a way to harness solar energy 
so it is affordable in all our homes. An- 
other may have been a doctor who 
saved lives. Still another may have ex- 
celled in the arts and given us an in- 
spiring play or novel. And yet another 
may have been a hard-working father 
and friend to his children. 

We will never know because these 20 
children are lost forever. Their loss 
robs America of productivity for the 
future. It diminishes our chances to 
make a brighter tomorrow. 

Regretably we will never stop all vio- 
lent crime. But we must move quickly 
to solve this particular crime against 
the children of Atlanta, against the 
community of Atlanta, against the 
blacks of Atlanta—and the rest of the 
Nation. 

If we fail, our failure will symbolize 
much more than faulty police work. It 
will symbolize that the very founda- 
tions of our society ars crumbling, and 
that our great experiment of men and 
women living in a free society at peace 
is in terrible jeopardy.e 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, just recently I asked the Congres- 
sional Research Service to inform me 
of all State laws concerning voluntary 
prayer, Bible reading, or other affir- 
mations of Diety. Their report re- 
vealed that nearly every State has a 
stipulated policy allowing acknowl- 
edgement of the Creator in State insti- 
tutions. 
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Indeed this should not be any sur- 
prise in a Nation which declared its 
independence with the faith that— 

All men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


To allow each State the prerogative 
to set its own policy with respect to 
voluntary prayers, I have introduced 
H.R. 2347. This legislation would pre- 
vent Federal courts from disturbing 
State court decisions relative to prayer 
in public buildings. 

Recently the national commander of 
the American Legion, Michael Kogu- 
tek, made a well-reasoned argument 
for removing Federal court jurisdic- 
tion in this manner. If, after you have 
read his address, you would like to co- 
sponsor H.R. 2347, please get in touch 
with me or my staff. 

PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Isn't it ironic that Americans applaud the 
Roman Catholic church of Poland for being 
the guardian of Poland's moral fiber; that 
we believe the Poles’ faith in God is at least 
partly responsible for their indomitable 
resistance to Godless Communism—yet we 
fail to protest loudly as U.S. courts curtail 
freedom of religious exercises in our public 
schools by not allowing voluntary prayer? 

We are in the vanguard of those who ac- 
knowledge the importance of a solid reli- 
gious foundation which gives strength to na- 
tions fighting for freedom from oppression. 
Is it not then incumbent upon us who are 
free to stoutly defend our conviction that 
unfettered religious freedom is our most 
precious legacy as Americans? Today that 
conviction is being put to the test by court 
decisions—however well intended—that 
have, in effect, abridged our children’s free 
exercise of their religious beliefs. 

It is not the function of the public schools 
to provide religious training. Yet, it is not 
their function to discourage religious belief 
either. We all know that “as the twig is 
bent, the tree’s inclined,” and I think most 
of us are disinclined to deprive our young 
people of the character-building experience 
which we as students enjoyed years ago 
when allowed to participate in classroom 
prayer. 

Certainly there can be no harm done by 
reinstituting the practice of voluntary 
prayer to our Creator. His presence has 
been officially acknowledged by United 
States Presidents and by Supreme Court 
justices. Our legal tender, our National 
Anthem and our Pledge of Allegiance all 
pre-suppose that a Supreme Being exists 
and has “shed his grace on thee.” Clearly, 
no one ever thought it possible that the day 
would come when praying under any condi- 
tions or in any place would be declared un- 
constitutional based on our own laws. 

Yet, the courts have ruled: 

Students at Guilderland High School near 
Albany, NY, cannot participate in voluntary 
prayer meetings in a classroom before start- 
ing the school day because the “mere ap- 
pearance of secular involvement in religious 
activities” by the school might indicate 
state approval of the establishment of a spe- 
cific religion. 

Privately paid-for copies of the Ten Com- 
mandments cannot be posted in Kentucky's 
public schools because they are “plainly re- 
ligious in nature.” 

It is unconstitutional for school-children 
to join together in voluntary prayer at the 
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start of the day. They can’t even repeat 
aloud at lunch-time the well-known: “God is 
great. God is good. And we thank Him for 
our food.” Indeed, the courts have also 
ruled that it is illegal for our children and 
grandchildren to read aloud in the class- 
room the prayer of the House or Senate 
chaplain as reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Can we believe that such nonsense really 
was the intent of the Founding Fathers 
when they wrote the First Amendment 
which states: Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof... 
Of course, there will be disagreements 
among reasonable people regarding the in- 
terpretation of our Constitution, but should 
they be at liberty to ignore the binding 
precedents of history and custom? 

The Court has ruled that states must be 
neutral toward religion and that they 
cannot mandate either prayer or Bible read- 
ing in publie schools. We won't argue that 
point. However, the Court went a step fur- 
ther and ruled that voluntary prayer in 
public schools was also unconstitutional. 
And that is a step too far because it ignores 
the checks and balances built into our Con- 
stitution. While the Constitution forbids 
“establishment,” it is swift to also forbid en- 
actment of laws prohibiting “free exercise” 
of religion. 


The American Legion is not asking for 
mandatory prayer in public schools. No, we 
are asking that those who wish to offer a 
voluntary prayer be given the opportunity 
to do so. It is just as wrong to prevent stu- 
dents from praying as it is to coerce their 
participation. 


The First Amendment doesn’t outlaw reli- 
gion, and it doesn’t outlaw public prayer. 
Consequently, people should be free to pray 
to—or even ignore—their Creator in their 
own way, as long as they don't infringe 
upon another’s equal right. Though unwill- 
ing to impose religion or a national church 
on any individual, the Founding Fathers 
were quick to recognize their own and their 
country’s dependence on God. And we today 
should still be free to cite that dependence 
at any time, whether it be in a public school 
or not. 


As long as our children are compelled to 
attend school—that is, as long as we have 
compulsory primary education—their right 
to the free exercise of religion should not be 
suspended just because classrooms are in 
buildings paid for by public funds. Thus, it 
is our view that the outlawing of voluntary 
prayer in public schools is contrary to the 
intent of the authors of the First Amend- 
ment. 


The American Legion recognizes that al- 
lowing prayer in schools will not, in and of 
itself, reshape our culture and reverse objec- 
tionable trends in our society. Nor will it, 
alone, instill in our youth all of the values 
and principles essential for the creation of 
upright character. It may provide fertile 
soil, however, for the nurturing of tradition- 
al values—values which may one day pro- 
vide again the national strength and the 
will to defend our freedoms. 


I urge you to write to your Congressman. 
Tell them that you, just as 76 percent of 
Americans recently polled nationally, sup- 
port legislation which will “deprive federal 
courts of the jurisdiction to enter any judg- 
ment, decree, or order denying or restricting 
as unconstitutional voluntary prayer in any 
public school.” e 
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REINDUSTRIALIZATION 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, a small steel company in St. Paul 
settled a 140-day strike by signing a 3- 
year contract to expire in September 
1983. 

Here is what the employees got: An 
entry level sweeper or general laborer, 
who rotates shifts, works 4 hours of 
overtime each week, and receives 
profit sharing equal to 1980, will re- 
ceive, assuming a 10%-percent infla- 
tion rate, total remuneration in the 
last year of the contract of about 
$34,400. A millwright or electrician 
would, on the same basis, make about 
$42,400. 

We are told that the average union 
employee of the big automakers re- 
ceives $18.50 per hour which, in a 
2,000-hour year without overtime, 
amounts to $37,000. 

High pay for high productivity is 
good and reasonable. But steel and 
auto making are industries which have 
petitioned the Congress for protection. 
They are not competitive in world 
markets. 

Their labor rates are not in line with 
other U.S. rates or with labor rates in 
the industrialized world. Labor costs 
are not the whole of the steel or auto 
problem, but it is not reasonable to 
expect $6 per hour, or $10 per hour, 
wage earners to pay more to protect 
the wages of noncompetitive steel and 
auto workers making $18 or $20 per 
hour. Auto buyers are already voting 
with their pocketbooks and telling 
America its domestic-produced cars 
are too expensive. 

Obviously, reindustrialization of 
America will require more than esca- 
lated depreciation, and protectionist, 
trade policies. 


U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PRESIDENT URGES CONGRESS 
TO ENACT PRESIDENT REA- 
GAN’S TAX CUTS FOR INDIVID- 
UALS AS WELL AS BUSINESS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce has been a 
consistent advocate of economic policy 
which is good for the country, not just 
for business. Richard L. Lesher, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber, has proven 
this once again in a letter to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, outlining his reasons 
for supporting the 3-year, 30-percent 
reduction in marginal income tax 
rates. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Lesher thoroughly refutes three 
frequent and baseless arguments 
against the President’s plan: That it 
would unfairly benefit the rich, that 
personal rate cuts would fuel inflation, 
and that the Reagan plan is similar to 
Margaret Thatcher’s economic pro- 


gram. 

In addition, Lesher points out: 

One of the most compelling arguments for 
the President’s across-the-board, 3-year per- 
sonal rate cut—and one that is being totally 
ignored—is that by definition, it will also be 
a tax cut for small business. The over- 
whelming majority of the 14 million firms 
in America are unincorporated small busi- 
nesses which are exposed to the steeply 
graduated personal rates. Even many incor- 
porated small businesses—more than 
350,000—are exposed to these same rates, 
because they elect to be taxed through their 
individual shareholders. 


Lesher also argues against confining 
significant incentives only to business 
depreciation: 

We must never forget that all income ulti- 
mately flows from individuals. Thus, if Con- 
gress again deprives taxpayers of across-the- 
board rate reductions and settles for an- 
other one-year quick fix—even while ap- 
proving credible spending reductions and 
better corporate depreciation schedules—it 
will actually be endorsing further massive 
tax increases on individuals and small busi- 
ness. If it does, Congress could preclude all 
chance of a sustained economic recovery. 

Finally, Lesher argues: 

On behalf of our members, I implore you 
not to make such a mistake. It would not 
only be bad economics, it would also be bad 
politics. 


I strongly commend this plea, from a 
statesman of business, to my col- 
leagues: 

U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1981. 
Hon. Jack Kemp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Jack: President Reagan has now 
submitted his comprehensive spending and 
tax reduction package. As I testified on 
March 9 before the House Budget Commit- 
tee on behalf of our 111,000 members, the 
U.S. Chamber has endorsed the President's 
program in full, and without qualification, 
despite the sacrifices it will entail for many 
of our firms. We are heartened that Con- 
gress seems ready to reduce the growth in 
spending and to encourage new business in- 
vestment by supporting an accelerated capi- 
tal cost recovery system. We will remain es- 
pecially vigilant on both these issues. 

It is very important to the business com- 
munity that certainty be provided with re- 
spect to the effective date of the capital cost 
recovery changes. Unless Congress provides 
solid assurances that the effective date will 
be retroactive to January 1, 1981, businesses 
will hesitate before making the increased in- 
vestment our economy so urgently needs. 

Unfortunately, the President’s plan to 
reduce personal income tax rates by ten per- 
cent a year for three consecutive years has 
been critized in a way that, while widely 
publicized, is both unfair and misinformed. 

The nation needs a constructive debate 
guided by evidence rather than inflamma- 
tory rhetoric. The U.S. Chamber strongly 
supports the personal tax rate reduction 
proposal, and indeed, deems it essential to a 
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sustained, economic recovery. Whatever 
your feelings about this issue, I want you to 
know why we disagree with the three most 
prevalent arguments being used against it. 


FIRST: THE PROPOSAL UNFAIRLY BENEFITS 
THE RICH 


Which rich? Consider this very revealing 
statistic that concerns your constituents: 
During the past ten years, the percentage of 
the returns falling into 30, 40 and 50 per- 
cent tax brackets at least tripled. Apparent- 
ly many of us are becoming rich. But are 
we, just because inflation combined with a 
progressive tax code to push us into higher 
tax brackets, and often without any real in- 
crease income? Of course not. 

Then too, in the President’s proposal, the 
biggest percentage reduction in tax rates 
goes to the lowest income earners. Certainly 
people who make more money will get a big 
tax cut, but the highest ten percent of all 
taxpayers—those earning approximately 
$30,000 a year or more—already shoulder 
nearly one-half the entire federal income 
tax burden. By contrast, fully one-half of all 
taxpayers—those earning $11,000 a year or 
less—pay less than seven percent of the 
total tax burden. If Congress genuinely 
wants to reduce taxes rather than simply re- 
distribute more income, then the across-the- 
board concept must be maintained. 

Also, a profile of individuals in the upper 
brackets would hardly match that legend- 
ary caricature of the infamous, greedy fat 
cat. Spurred by inflation, the new trend in 
America is for both spouses within a family 
to hold jobs, even though their incomes are 
often combined in one return. But does that 
make these people rich? A member of Con- 
gress who really believes—and says—this is 
so risks a very angry reaction. 

Obviously America does have a genuine 
class of super-rich who also pay taxes at ex- 
ceptionally high rates, which is why they 
seek to shelter their income. Why not coax 
that income into more productive—and tax- 
able—investments by lowering their tax 
rates? Because, conventional economists 
claim, there is no proof the rich will invest. 
But history demonstrates there is proof. 
Every major tax rate reduction in this cen- 
tury resulted in increased government rev- 
enues. 

In 1920, with the top personal rate at 77 
percent, there were 3,649 tax returns report- 
ing $100,000 or more of income, and they 
paid a total of $321 million in tax. Between 
1920 and 1928 however, the top tax rate was 
reduced from 77 to 25 percent and the effect 
was electric: By 1928 there were 15,997 tax 
returns reporting at least $100,000 of 
income and they paid a total of $714 million 
in tax. Thus, the top tax rate in 1928 was 
only a third of what it had been eight years 
earlier, but revenues received by the govern- 
ment had more than doubled. 

Unfortunately, both Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin Roosevelt subsequently increased 
tax rates and these benefits were lost. When 
President Kennedy took office, the highest 
marginal tax rate had soared above 90 per- 
cent. Following an across-the-board reduc- 
tion in tax rates of approximately 20 per- 
cent, revenues, received by the government 
once again increased sharply, propelled by 
increased payments from the wealthy. Sav- 
ings as a component of disposable personal 
income also rose, from 4.7 percent to 7.5 per- 
cent Commenting in 1965 on the results of 
the Kennedy reductions, Walter Heller, who 
was the president's chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, said: “What hap- 
pened to the tax cut in 1965 is difficult to 
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pin down, but. . did it pay for itself in in- 

creased revenues? I think the evidence is 

strong that it did.” 

Many people now argue that this evidence 
is invalid because it occurred during a 
period of low inflation, whereas today we 
have high inflation and the economy will 
not respond as well. According to this logic, 
the reduction in the capital gains tax passed 
in 1978 should have had little economic 
impact, since we were well into a period of 
rapidly rising inflation. Nevertheless, it has 
a very strong impact becasue it has already 
led to a $1.1 billion revenue gain, as con- 
trasted with a $2.7 billion revenue loss fore- 
cast by the Treasury. 

Then there was Governor Carlos Romero 
Barcelo in Puerto Rico who reduced income 
tax rates there by 15 percent in the last two 
years. The reductions were followed by a 
13.5 percent increase in revenues and an in- 
crease in the number filing returns—i.e., 
people who had previously been unem- 
ployed, hiding in the underground economy 
or sheltering their income. 

Why not examine the example provided 
by the world’s new industrial giant—Japan? 
Not only is there no capital gains tax in 
Japan, but tax rates on personal levels of 
income are much lower, with the top brack- 
et of 70 percent applicable only to earnings 
over $396,000 The personal savings rate in 
Japan is more than four times greateer than 
our own. 

How much longer will Congressional crit- 
ies ignore all this evidence while maintain- 
ing that the beneficial effects of lower tax 
rates are nothing more than theory? Are we 
Americans, of all people, about to deny the 
key role incentives play in creating econom- 
ic progress, and through it, human prog- 
ress? 

One of the most compelling arguments for 
the President's across-the-board, three-year, 
personal rate cut—and one that is being to- 
tally ignored—is that by definition, it will 
also be a tax cut for small business. The 
overwhelming majority of the 14 million 
firms in America are unincorporated small 
businesses which are exposed to the steeply 
graduated personal rates. Even many incor- 
porated small businesses—more than 
350,000—are exposed to these same rates, 
because they elect to be taxed through their 
individual shareholders. 

Last year, approximately 600,000 small 
firms went out of business. But as you 
know, historically small business has been 
our best source of new jobs, new technol- 
ogies and dynamic growth. To ensure that it 
remains so, we must allow entrepreneurs to 
retain a greater share of their earnings to 
recycle back into their enterprises. 

SECOND: PERSONAL Rate Cuts WILL INCREASE 
THE DEFICIT, FUEL CONSUMPTION AND 
WORSEN INFLATION 
A tax cut will do all of the above if it is 

the typical one-shot, here-today, gone-to- 
morrow tax credit or rebate of revenues 
which is received regardless of personal 
effort, and which merely redistributes 
income and fuels consumption. But by per- 
manently cutting the marginal tax ‘rates 
that determine how much individuals can 
keep on each extra dollar earned from work, 
savings and investment, we will be fighting 
inflation by providing incentives for greater 
productivity from every taxpayer. 

In effect, Congress will be signalling tax- 
payers that for three consecutive years, the 
possibility of greater after-tax rewards will 
reduce the price of additional work, savings 
and investment while increasing the price of 
additional leisure and consumption. The 
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former will become increasingly more at- 
tractive than the latter, and, as experience 
proves, revenues to the government will in- 
crease. 

We are told it is inflationary when individ- 
uals are allowed to keep more of their own 
money to spend, save or invest, but it is not 
inflationary when government taxes it away 
and ends up spending every cent. Why is it 
then, that while raising taxes to their high- 
est levels in history, government has man- 
aged only one balanced budget in the last 20 
years, and we now have chronic double-digit 
inflation? 

Also, the increased economic growth that 
has historically resulted from reducing tax 
rates can work in the 1980s to reduce the 
demand for higher government spending, 
particularly in transfer payment programs, 
such as unemployment compensation, food 
stamps, trade adjustment, welfare, and so 
on. Stimulating economic growth through 
tax reduction results in large numbers of 
people leaving the public dole and entering 
the private economy. The explosion in fed- 
eral spending in recent years is a direct 
result of our sluggish economy, aggravated 
by the last administration's refusal to sup- 
port general rate reductions. 

Given these two beneficial effects of 
supply-side tax cuts—large revenue feed- 
backs and a lower level of government 
spending—it is both impossible and mislead- 
ing to assume that tax-rate reductions will 
mean automatically higher deficit and infla- 
tion. 


THIRD: THE PRESIDENT WILL FAIL, BECAUSE 
MARGARET THATCHER TRIED HIS IDEAS AND 
FAILED 


Poppycock! The two situations are not 
comparable. Britain’s industrial base is weak 
and her basic industries had already been 
nationalized. What’s more, Margaret 
Thatcher did not move to cut income tax 
rates equally across the board, and she com- 
pounded that error by doubling the value- 
added tax. Overall, she has significantly in- 
creased the general tax burden as well as 
public spending and money growth. 

Some people are criticizing the President’s 
proposal as insufficient to stimulate savings 
and investment. The fact is people will 
begin saving and investing more just as soon 
as they realize the long-awaited incentives 
are on their way and the trends on inflation 
have been reversed. By steadily increasing 
after-tax rewards over a three-year period, 
while eliminating the distinction between 
“earned” and “unearned” income, and by 
complementing these actions with a sus- 
tained effort to reduce the rate of increase 
in federal expenditures and monetary 
growth, the President's plan meets both ob- 
jectives. 

It is true, of course, that his plan does not 
represent the final answer. The President 
himself has admitted as much. But it does 
represent an absolutely essential first step, 
because it will give people something they 
do not have now—the means to save and 
invest. 

Without permanent tax rate reductions, it 
is simply a matter of time before even the 
lowest wage earners are approaching the 
highest marginal tax brackets. Currently, 
the marginal tax rate for the average family 
already exceeds 30 percent when federal 
and state income taxes and social security 
taxes are combined. 

For years, Congress has failed to limit, let 
alone reverse, the near automatic increase 
in revenues collected by government each 
year. But the results of the last election 
demonstrate the public’s patience has worn 
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thin. The size of the underground economy, 
the search for tax shelters, the incidences of 
tax cheating and recent tax protests are all 
examples of increasing public dissatisfac- 
tion, and they should serve as a warning of 
potentially greater dangers down the road. 

We must never forget that all income ulti- 
mately flows from individuals. Thus, if Con- 
gress again deprives taxpayers of across-the- 
board rate reductions and settles for an- 
other one-year quick fix—even while ap- 
proving credible spending reductions and 
better corporate depreciation schedules—it 
will actually be endorsing further massive 
tax increases on individuals and small busi- 
ness. 

If it does, Congress could preclude all 
chance of a sustained economic recovery. In- 
stead, and ironically, it could simply re- 
create the familiar dilemma in which an 
economic slowdown leads to new demands 
for more spending and higher monetary 
growth, both of which will combine to give 
us much worse inflation. 

On behalf of our members, I implore you 
not to make such a mistake. It would not 
only be bad economics, it would also be bad 
politics. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. LESHER.@ 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 
AND SPENDING 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit today a letter from my con- 
stituent, Carol F. Ruff, Ph. D., clinical 
psychologist, Hopkinsville, Ky., about 
the proliferation of Government rules 
and regulations that is bogging down 
the mental health profession. This di- 
lemma is part of a larger, complicated 
problem that Members of the 97th 
Congress must come to grips with. Mr. 
Speaker, I trust my colleagues will 
take note of the following: 


As you know, I have been a loyal support- 
er of yours for many years. However, I voted 
for Ronald Reagan because it was my firm 
belief that our country could not withstand 
another four years of Jimmy Carter without 
disaster. I am strongly in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s budget-cutting proposals and urge 
you to support them. I am also in favor of 
extreme reduction in government regula- 
tion. 

From my own personal experience, I have 
worked as a psychologist in a state mental 
hospital since 1959. In the early years of my 
career, I was able to devote approximately 
90% of my time to direct patient services, 
such as evaluation and psychotherapy. At 
present, the great majority of my time, to- 
gether with physicians, nurses, social work- 
ers, rehabilitation counselors, and other 
professional staff, are devoted to meetings 
discussing seemingly endless rules and regu- 
lations dictated by: 

1. Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals, 

2. Federal Regulations for Medicare and 
Medicaid, 

3. National Institute of Mental Health, 

4. Licensing and Regulation, and 

5. Legislative Research Commission. 
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Needless to say, there is frequently little 
conformity among the various agencies. It 
will probably not surprise you to learn that 
the excessive regulations have not resulted 
in better patient care but have resulted in 
large increases in number of staff who 
devote most of their time to professional 
busy work. 

Just last week I participated in a meeting 
designated to the writing of progress notes. 
There was a 45 minute discussion as to 
whether a weekly progress note had to be 
written in addition to a termination sum- 
mary or whether it could be contained 
within the termination summary. It is obvi- 
ous to those of us working on the “front 
line” that many of the regulations and sug- 
gestions have been devised by persons in an 
office far away who know nothing about the 
day to day functions of mental hospitals. 
For example, one suggestion made from a 
Washington desk was that we encourage pa- 
tients to join a Book of the Month club 
after leaving the hospital. Many of our pa- 
tients cannot even read. I could elaborate 
for hours but I mainly wanted you to know 
how strongly I feel about the necessity of 
reducing government spending and federal 
regulations in every area. 

Sincerely, 
Caro F. Rurr, Px. D.e 


COMMENTS ON REAGAN’S TAX 
CUTS 


HON. EUGENE JOHNSTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, the 

Washington Post printed an editorial 

on March 13, 1981, which argued that, 

under President Reagan’s tax reduc- 
tion plan, “the largest real tax cuts 

would go to taxpayers now in the 54 

percent to 70 percent brackets.” 

On March 25, 1981, an advertise- 
ment was placed in the Wall Street 
Journal, among other publications, by 
W. R. Grace & Co., which challenged 
the Post’s conclusions about the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals. In its response to 
the Washington Post’s editorial, W. R. 
Grace makes a strong case for the op- 
posite conclusion, and in so doing, 
casts serious doubt on both the Post’s 
methodology and its findings. I would 
like to insert the response to the 
Washington Post’s assertions at this 
time, as I think W. R. Grace & Co. 
presents a much more accurate assess- 
ment of the Reagan tax plan than did 
the Washington Post. 

We Say Reacan’s Tax Cuts Don’t Favor 
THE RicH—THE WASHINGTON Post Says 
We're Wronc— You BE THE JUDGE 
In a recent ad we said that the Washing- 

ton Post, among others, was “confused” 
about the Reagan tax proposals. We argued 
that the Reagan cuts favored the lower 
income taxpayer, and we proved it with 
numbers. 

Not surprisingly, the Post said we were 
wrong. 

The newspaper thought it had discovered 
that we had failed to consider the effect of 


inflation, and that our argument was there- 
by flawed. 
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Had we forgotten inflation? Of course not. 
We wish we could. 

In fact, to prepare for that ad, we pro- 
grammed our computer to give us a printout 
comparing the Reagan tax rate proposals 
with current tax rates: 

For every major kind of tax-on wages and 
salaries, dividends and interest, capital 
gains, etc. 

For each of these taxes individually, as 
well as incrementally added or “piggy- 
backed” to each other. 

For each year the tax cuts would apply 
within the period 1981-1984. 

And—Washington Post take note—for 
seven distinct rates of inflation: from zero 
inflation through a “livable” 7% to an intol- 
erable 12%. 

The computer run comes to 43,200 num- 
bers. And, we learned that inflation didn’t 
really affect the pattern of tax reductions 
by income levels. 

Still, for the benefit of the Washington 
Post and other interested parties, we show 
below charts similar to those we showed in 
our previous ad, but this time—in deference 
to our critics—they are “corrected” for aver- 
age annual inflation rates of 8%, 10% and 
12%. 

First, let's look at the percent reductions 
proposed by the President for average tax 
rates on wages and salaries, otherwise 
known as earned income: 


REAGAN TAX PROPOSAL PERCENT REDUCTION IN AVERAGE 
TAX RATES ON WAGES AND SALARIES FOR 1984 


1 Indicates average 


Inflation makes very little difference here. 
The lower income earner consistently gets 
the bigger percent break. 

But perhaps someone will say that the 
problem lies with the so-called “unearned” 
income or investment income, which in- 
cludes dividends, interest, capital gains and 
the like. So, let’s add earned and “un- 
earned” income together as total income, 
based on latest IRS data for income mix, 
and see what happens. Again inflation 
makes very little difference: 


REAGAN TAX PROPOSAL PERCENT REDUCTION IN AVERAGE 
TAX RATES ON TOTAL INCOME FOR 1984 


Next, let’s look at reductions proposed by 
the President for the marginal tax rate for 
total income. This is the rate which applies 
to the last dollar of your income per the 
IRS tax tables. The rate you would pay if 
you make an extra effort by working harder 
or investing more—which is exactly what 
the Reagan tax program would encourage. 
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REAGAN TAX PROPOSAL PERCENT REDUCTION IN MARGINAL 
TAX RATES ON TOTAL INCOME FOR 1984 


No matter how you look at it, inflation 
makes little difference. 

What you cannot do in good conscience is 
to compare the year 1984 with the Reagan 
tax cuts and with the effect of inflation to 
the current law in 1980 without inflation. 
That’s comparing apples to oranges. And 
that’s apparently what the Washington 
Post did, in good faith, but ill-advisedly. 

So you be the judge. The Washington 
Post has said that the Reagan tax cut pro- 
posal is less progressive.“ 

Our work from the tax tables shows just 
the opposite. The lower income brackets get 
the higher tax cuts. 

The Washington Post has argued that we 
didn’t take inflation into acount. 

We did, of coure. In general, the greater 
the inflation rate, the more progressive the 
tax cut. If the tax structure was progres- 
sive” before Reagan, it will be more “pro- 
gressive” now—inflation or no inflation. 

We are not alone in this argument. It af- 
fects all of us. And so we ask others who 
care—the business community, the press, 
and the people at large—to take an interest 
in this debate and be heard. 

Write your Congressmen today and tell 
them you support the Administration's ef- 
forts to lower our tax burden and cut gov- 
ernment spending. 


CONTINUE PELL GRANTS 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


è Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, students 
who have already made financial com- 
mitments to attend college this fall 
have been put on hold by Mr. Rea- 
gan’s hasty action to halt Pell (BEOG) 
grants. While I welcome the opportu- 
nity to debate possible change in Fed- 
eral student aid programs, it is impera- 
tive that students on tenterhooks 
know now what hope they have for 
school this fall. 


Pell grant recipients are needy stu- 
dents—those least likely to be able to 
adjust their financial plans to Mr. 
Reagan’s untimely action. 

I believe we have a moral commit- 
ment to continue Pell grants through 
the 1981-82 school year. In support of 
this position, I want to share a 
thoughtful argument from the Oregon 
Association of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators: 
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OREGON ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT 
FINANCIAL Arp ADMINISTRATORS, 
March 5, 1981. 
Hon. Ron WYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WYDEN: The Oregon 
Association of Student Financial Aid Ad- 
ministrators is a professional organization 
made up of 180 financial aid officers from 
virtually every post-secondary institution in 
the state of Oregon. As such we have con- 
tinuous contact with Oregon students and 
their parents. We are receiving signals of 
alarm and concern with reference to the 
Pell Grant (Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant) Program. 

President Reagan's economic recovery 
program has brought some proposed 
changes to the Pell Grant Program which 
are creating delays and some very real proc- 
essing problems and could lead to a bureau- 
cratic nightmare. None of us would argue 
with the intent of the administration’s pro- 
gram to balance, over time, the federal 
budget. It is important to inform you, how- 
ever, that the delays we are now experienc- 
ing in notifying students of next fall's Pell 
Grant awards are creating for students an 
untenable position from which to make 
sound decisions about post-secondary educa- 
tion. Many students could end up not at- 
tending the college or univeristy of their 
choice. 

For this reason we urge your support in 
keeping the Pell Grant Program of 1980-81 
intact for 1981-82. This would mean forgo- 
ing for a year the administration's “student 
self-help” proposal which has not had ade- 
quate study. We are not asking for full 
funding of the program (maximum awards 
under law of $1,900) but merely a continu- 
ation of the $1,750 amount of 1980-81. But 
more importantly we need to proceed with 
the business of getting financial aid to stu- 
dents. Coming to some closure on how the 
Pell Grant will be administered would be a 
major step. 

On behalf of the students and parents of 
Oregon we serve, thank you for your under- 
standing in looking into this concern. If we 
can provide information in support of our 
concern we will be pleased to do so. 

Sincerely, 
Bart HOWARD, 
President. 


THE MYTH OF THE AFFLUENT 
AUTO WORKER 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has become fashionable in some 
quarters—inside and outside of Con- 
gress—to contend that the problems in 
the automobile industry are attributa- 
ble primarily to what some call high 
wages of autoworkers. Most of those 
who make this argument simply are 
not familiar with the economic facts 
of life for the men and women em- 
ployed in the industry. 

It is useful, I think, to make com- 
parisons of the economic status of 
autoworkers and their families with 
data relating to other American fami- 
lies before arguing that what is really 
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needed is a reduction in autoworkers’ 
wages. Obviously, the autoworkers are 
willing to share in the sacrifice which 
may be necessary to help the industry 
regain its viability. The UAW and its 
members demonstrated this in voting 
three times to grant concessions to the 
Chrysler Corp., as a condition for addi- 
tional increments of loan guarantees 
authorized by Congress in 1979. But 
let us not be misled that the 
autoworkers are, as some people con- 
tend, affluent. 

For those who believe this, I recom- 
mend an article which appeared in the 
February 13, 1981, issue of Solidarity, 
a publication of the United Auto 
Workers. The article attempts to pro- 
vide some perspective on the issue of 
autoworker's wages, and it demon- 
strates that the myth of the affluent 
autoworker is indeed just that—a 
myth. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the Solidarity 
article as part of my remarks at this 
point in the Record, I urge that my 
colleagues and other readers of the 
ReEcorp take a few minutes to read the 
article: 

When economist Robert M. Dunn Jr. told 
auto workers just before Christmas that 
they deserved a “sizable pay cut” because 
they're overpaid, he hadn’t talked to Armin- 
tery Sullivan. 

When U.S. Industrial Council executive 
Anthony Harrigan railed in his syndicated 
column against the “excessive wages” paid 
auto workers, he hadn’t spoken with Dan 
Rotar. 

And when the mayor of a small Michigan 
town blamed “workers for lack of productiv- 
ity” as a reason for losing a Ford plant, he 
reflected a growing trend to punish the 
victim for the crime. 

Across North America, a campaign is in 
the wind to place the burden of current eco- 
nomic problems on the backs of workers. 
From top auto executives to conservative 
economists, from magazine writers to radio 
commentators, the theme is the same: 
unionized auto workers are overpaid. Only 
cuts in wages and labor costs can get the 
country rolling again. 

Armintery Mint“ Sullivan, a sewing-ma- 
chine operator at General Motors’ Fisher 
Body plant in Cleveland, Ohio, wants to get 
the country rolling again, too. 

“Sure, we've got to beat the challenge 
from the imports,” she says. “But how can 
they ask us to cut our wages?” 

On her hourly pay of $9.35 plus $1.15 in 
cost-of-living allowance, Sullivan must sup- 
port her partially disabled husband and two 
daughters. One daughter, enrolled at Find- 
lay College, costs the family $6,200 a year in 
tuition and room-and-board. “We've got 
nothing left for luxuries or extras, even for 
the girls,” she says. We've had to stop 
taking trips. If I didn't come home and sew 
from patterns to make all their clothes, 
we'd be in the hole.” 

For Dan Rotar, a 33-year-old father of 
three who works as a draw tank compound 
operator in Ford’s Sterling Heights, Mich., 
axle plant, a trip to the supermarket be- 
comes a weekly trauma. 

Standing at the peanut-butter counter 
and adding up the cost of what he’s bought, 
Rotar says, Food's our major problem. Last 
week I spent $89 and didn’t buy any meat.” 
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Rotar earns $9.36 an hour plus $1.15 in 
COLA, taking home $285.83 for working his 
customary 40 hours. “I hear it all the time— 
‘autoworkers are overpaid,’ ” he says. “But 
we're not. I'm not living any better, and I 
don't think we're overpaid when I see what 
the company charges today for a part that I 
work on, compared to what it used to 
charge.” 

Mint Sullivan, Dan Rotar, and hundreds 
of thousands of other auto workers hardly 
fit the image of the wealthy, overpaid, un- 
derproductive employees. 

“They’ve worked hard in one of America’s 
most productive industries,” says UAW 
President Douglas Fraser. “Our union has 
insured them a fair piece of the pie, and 
they’ve shared in the high productivity and 
high profits. 

“Our union knows there’s no economic 
Santa Claus,” Fraser says. “But the focus 
on wages diverts public attention from the 
real problems. The auto industry can’t sur- 
vive unless it has sales volume. 

“The only way we'll return to health is if 
our country abandons economic policies 
that have tried to wring inflation out of the 
system by creating high unemployment,” he 
says. “We need actions that will bring down 
interest rates and impose fair trade rules on 
the Japanese firms exploiting our situa- 
tion.” 

Autoworkers’ average earnings are not 
high in terms of the income needed to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of living. 

In 1979, the average GM and Ford worker 
under a “pattern” UAW contract, earned 
$19,157. 

During the same period, the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor estimated that an urban family of 
four needed a $19,684 annual budget to live 
“modestly but adequately.” Since less than 
a third of UAW members, according to a 
Peter Hart survey, live in families where the 
spouse works full time, most didn’t reach 
that level unless they had some other 
source of income. 

For all American families—from lowest to 
highest paid—the median family income 
was $19,684—or some $500 above an 
autoworker’s average wages. Preliminary 
data for 1980, not yet complete, show that 
gaps between our wages and both the 
modest budget and median family income 
remain. 

But economists and executives who want 
to blame the auto industry's woes on work - 
ers are quick to shift the focus from human 
needs to the industry's labor costs.“ They 
claim that when fringe benefits and other 
expenses are added to wages, it brings 
hourly labor costs to $17.68 per worker, 
making the U.S. auto industry uncompeti- 
tive compared to Japan. 

However, much of what the U.S. auto in- 
dustry sees as its labor-cost component re- 
sults from its own backward policies. 

Take the cost of health-insurance premi- 
ums, for example. The Big Three could real- 
ize substantial savings if high-cost premi- 
ums paid to private health-insurance plans 
were replaced by a national health insur- 
ance program. But the auto firms steadfast- 
ly have refused to join with the union in 
pressing for national health care. The 
annual cost of each worker’s premium has 
continued to climb, and is close to $1,500. 
That sum could be sharply reduced through 
a national health insurance program which 
would control inflationary doctors’ and hos- 
pital costs. 

Labor costs also include worker-compensa- 
tion insurance premiums. Short-term invest- 
ments to create safer and healthier work- 
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places could have resulted in substantial 


savings. 

Even if labor costs were reduced, however, 
the crisis in auto would remain. Labor costs 
are, after all, nothing new. As UAW Presi- 
dent Douglas A. Fraser pointed out in testi- 
mony before a Senate committee last month 
“the percentage of labor costs to total costs 
in the auto industry has remained about the 
same over the last 20 years.” 

To protect the jobs of the 1.5 million 
American workers who are employed by the 
auto industry, its suppliers, and its dealers, 
requires not more sacrifices in living stand- 
ards but major investments in restructuring 
and retooling, coupled with job and income 
protections during the transition to new 
technology. 

In the meantime, however, workers need 
temporary relief from the flood of imported 
autos which are eating into domestic sales 
and jobs. 

Import restraints, UAW President Doug- 
las Fraser told a Senate committee last 
month, are needed “to provide the Ameri- 
can industry with the breathing space it 
needs in order to retool and recover from 
the ills that have afflicted it in the last 
couple of years.” Starting from a sales mix 
with only 37% small cars in 1978, the U.S.- 
based automakers are working toward a 
1983 model run with 70% small cars. Added 
Fraser, “Continued unbridled expansion of 
the import share threatens this remarkable 
five-year transition program.” 

Fraser also called for cutting interest 
rates, tax credits on the purchase of fuel-ef- 
ficient domestic cars, a bounty to scrap old 
cars, improvements in the trade readjust- 
ment allowance system to include parts 
workers and improve training programs, and 
tax incentives for investments in fuel-effi- 
cient car production. 

The American auto indusry finds itself a 
victim, in part, not of labor’s demands but 
of its own past record of substituting short- 
term gains for long-term needs. 

While Japanese automakers started with a 
newer industrial base and continued to pour 
profits into new technology and new fac- 
tories to meet the changing market, North 
American firms were passing out high divi- 
dends to stockholders and falling behind in 
research and development. 

“Aging plants, reduced research budgets, 
the energy crisis, and planning mistakes by 
business and government” are blamed for 
the crisis by Theodore St. Antoine, Universi- 
ty of Michigan law professor and labor 
expert. 

“The great source of Japanese advantage 
is structural,” adds Neil Goldschmidt, out- 
going Secretary of Transportation, in a new 
report on the U.S. auto industry. He cites 
Japanese “process and product technology 
which yield major productivity gains 
We should not point to labor in this country 
as the sole cause of the problem, nor look to 
them solely as the solution,” he says. 

The Big 3 turned a deaf ear to UAW urg- 
ings that they compete in the small car seg- 
ment of the market—investing more re- 
sources into retooling for more fuel-efficient 
vehicles. When the sudden, unexpected 
shift in the market occurred in the after- 
math of the Iranian revolution and the re- 
sultant long gas lines, the domestic auto in- 
dustry was cranking out gas guzzlers and 
paying high dividends to shareholders in- 
stead. 

From 1973-79, GM, Ford, and Chrysler 
paid $12.7 billion in dividends to sharehold- 
ers. Had only half that money been invested 
instead, they could have bought 20 complete 
sets of machine tools to build new engines. 
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The current crisis is unprecedented and 
no one argues that the $80 billion-plus it 
will take to retool could have come from 
dividends—that’s why the UAW argues for a 
progressive program of capital formation to 
help accomplish the task. But the industry 
could have gotten off to a head start by 
using its available resources over the years 
on a regular basis to update plants and ma- 
chinery so the gap would not have been so 
great when the market suddenly shifted. 

To make up for its past failures, the auto 
industry now must go ahead with a retool- 
ing program. And to pay for this, it seeks 
more worker sacrifices. 

To the Dan Rotars and the Armintery 
Sullivans, it will argue that compensation 
costs must be brought more in line with 
other workers here and abroad. 

Wage cuts would mean an even sharper 
drop in purchasing power for Rotar, who re- 
cently got an OK for a new car loan but has 
put off buying one. 

On his weekly $285 take-home pay, he 
must budget nearly $100 a week for food, 
and $385 for monthly mortgage payments 
on his modest, three-bedroom home. “I just 
can’t afford $160-a-month payments for a 
new car,” he says. 

While it now takes a U.S. worker the 
equivalent of 700 hours of straight-time pay 
to buy a Dodge Omni, it takes a Japanese 
auto worker 1,150 hours of straight-time 
work to buy a comparably equipped Toyota. 
Compensation runs about $7 an hour less 
than here. 

Visiting a Ford Fiesta plant in Spain, 
UAW Vice-President Don Ephlin observed a 
tiny employee parking lot, and noted that 
Spanish workers obviously couldn’t afford 
to buy what they build. 

Such examples prove that the wage gap 
between U.S. and foreign auto workers does 
need to be reduced—but from the other di- 
rection: by bringing foreign workers’ wages 
up and improving their working conditions. 
As things now stand, unbridled multination- 
als can move plants to Spain or Latin Amer- 
ica where wages are low or health-and- 
safety laws weak. 

Playing off worker against worker also 
can take place at home, when companies 
seek out low-wage areas for new plants, or 
use labor-law loopholes to fight unionism. 
Such practices maintain a wage gap between 
union and non-union workers and between 
auto and some other industrial workers (a 
gap which is less than it was 40 years ago). 
The way to bridge it is not to lower our 
wages, but to improve their income. 

Because this means redistributing income 
from the wealthy to workers, multinationals 
resist it. The UAW, however, is fighting 
back—by helping foreign unions to organize 
and bargain higher wages, and by working 
at home to reform labor laws and organize 
more workers. 

The other half of the current corporate 
line is that American workers—those in auto 
and other industries—aren’t working hard 
enough to deserve their high wages. 

The “productivity rate“ used by econo- 
mists describes the radio of output of goods 
and services to the number of hours worked 
in the private business sector. It can drop 
for a number of reasons—using workers and 
tools inefficiently, or using worn-out equip- 
ment or old technology. In other words, as 
economist Robert Zager wrote in the New 
York Times Sept. 24, 1980, it measures “not 
how productive workers are, but how pro- 
ductively employers use them.” 

But even using the imperfect definition of 
productivity, the U.S. manufacturing indus- 
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try remains the most productive in the 
world. 

“On a scale of 100, with American produc- 
tivity at that figure, Western European 
output is about 90, and Japanese output is 
about 70,” reports the University of Michi- 
gan’s St. Antoine. 

What about auto? Using 1967 as an index 
of 100, output per hours paid in the Ameri- 
can motor vehicle and equipment industry, 
correcting for quality, rose from 66.9 in 1958 
to 138 in 1979, reports the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor. In the auto industry, productivity 
has risen at an annual average rate of 3.2 
percent over the past decade. 

Armintery Sullivan, who sits at home 
nights cutting out patterns for her family’s 
clothing, wants a healthy industry and ade- 
quate wages, so her daughter won't have to 
drop out of college, and so the family can 
resume its occasional weekend trips. 

And Dan Rotar, who keeps putting off 
buying a new car, needs a productive indus- 
try so that his purchasing power doesn't 
drop even lower, and so that he can afford 
to but what he builds. 

But they and other workers have already 
sacrificed, with lower real spendable earn- 
ings, higher unemployment, skyrocketing 
interest payments, and other economic cut- 
backs to subsidize the errors of their em- 
ployers. 

No matter how hard corporations and 
their spokesmen in the press use trick mir- 
rors to portray them as overpaid and afflu- 
ent, they know differently. And their re- 
sponse is getting clearer: “We've done our 
share. Now you do yours.” 


ARE WORKERS REALLY OVERPAID? 


Q. Everywhere I look someone's saying 
cut our wages. The other day, for example, 
Prof. Lester Thurow said it would take a 4 
percent pay cut to get the country moving 
again. Are workers really getting too much 
money? 

A. No. Overall, the purchasing power of 
American workers is dropping when you 
compare wage increases to inflation. Prices 
rose 12.7 percent last year but wages went 
up only 9 percent. Even over the long haul, 
workers are getting less in real spendable 
earnings than in 1967. 

Q. But aren't auto workers a special case? 
They keep saying we're rich, relatively 
speaking, and can afford to sacrifice the 
most. 

A. The folks who want to cut our pay are 
using mirrors. They compare our wages only 
to those paid in the manufacturing sector. 
But when you compare an auto worker's 
annual wages to U.S. family income, for the 
whole range of occupations, we're not get- 
ting rich. 

Q. How do we compare? 

A. If you worked under the UAW pattern 
at GM or Ford in 1979 for 40 hours a week, 
you got $19,157 before taxes. The median 
income of U.S. families, before taxes, was 
$19,684, or about $500 more. Even the gov- 
ernment admits that what we make is not 
enough to support an urban family of four 
on a “modest” standard of living, which 
costs $20,517. Unless you've got additional 
income coming in from somewhere, you're 
not doing that well. 

Q. Just a minute. What about fringe bene- 
fits? 

A. That adds some more. But aren't we en- 
titled to vacation time or health insurance 
just as much as our boss is? If management 
would listen to us and back a public health- 
insurance plan like Canada’s, that portion 
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of labor costs to the corporations represent- 
ed by insurance premiums would plunge, as 
doctors and hospital costs came under con- 
trol. GM, Ford, and Chrysler have to pay 
far less for such benefits for their workers 
in Canada. 

Q. Still, we do make more than many 
other workers. And some people claim this 
creates a “two-tiered” society—high-income 
auto workers and low-income toymakers, for 
example. Don't things like our COLA create 
a gap between us and them? 

A. The real two-tiered society consists of 
the wealthy on the top tier and the workers 
on the bottom. The gap between what a 
typical General Motors officer or director 
gets and what we earn is over $165 an hour, 
while the gap between our wages and manu- 
facturing wages as a whole is just $3 an 
hour. It’s not a question of lowering our 
wages to those paid other workers—but of 
finding a way to raise all workers’ income to 
narrow the huge gap between what workers 
get and bosses get. 

Q. How can we start? 

A. Eliminate the means by which Big 
Business maintains low-wage industries and 
regions. Take “right to work” laws, for ex- 
ample. They keep unions weak, so that in 
Mississippi, the average pay in 1979 was 
$10,410. We need labor-law reform, to close 
the loopholes by which Big Business can 
stave off unions, like J. P. Stevens did for 17 
years. We need to organize workers every- 
where. Finally, we need new economic poli- 
cies for the country, such as a more progres- 
sive tax system, to reduce income inequal- 
ity. Taxes should be paid on earnings from 
capital the same as earnings from labor. 

Q. None of what you say jibes with what I 
hear on talk shows or read in the papers. 
They say our wages and benefits are pricing 
us out of the auto market, and that our pro- 
ductivity is down. 

A. They're wrong. The percentage of labor 
costs to total costs in the U.S. auto industry 
has stayed about the same over the last 20 
years. Even Ford President Phillip Caldwell 
says the U.S. auto industry is a “low-cost 
producer” compared to most areas of the 
world. Last year, new car prices, adjusted 
for quality improvements, rose 8.6 percent 
(U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 5, 1981), 
less than the inflation rate. What really 
hurt car sales were high interest rates that 
made it hard to afford new-car loans, and 
the overall drop in workers’ purchasing 
power. People didn't have money to buy 
cars, and the government failed to provide 
incentives to help. 

Q. Fine and good. Still, wouldn't sacrific- 
ing some of our wages help us compete with 
the imports? 

A. That's the other part of the Big Busi- 
ness mirror trick. They point to lower wages 
in Japan, and blame labor costs here for 
their problems, saying we ought to make 
sacrifices through wage cuts. They should 
be pointing to their past failure to invest 
more restructuring the auto industry. They 
would like to bridge the “labor cost gap” by 
lowering our wages. Instead, we need to 
modernize our industry, and help foreign 
workers raise their wages. Incidentally, 
hourly labor costs in the U.S. ($17.68) are 
lower than in auto plants in West Germany 
($19.14) and Belgium ($18.42). 

Q. But you haven't answered my question 
about productivity. I hear it’s going down. 

A. Since the 1950s, productivity in the 
auto industry has risen an average of 3.2 
percent a year—higher than the national 
average. Output per hour paid in the motor 
vehicle and equipment industry, correcting 
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for quality, rose, on an index of 100 (1967), 
from 66.9 in 1958 to 138 in 1979. And re- 
member, productivity doesn’t measure how 
hard an individual worker works: it meas- 
ures total output per hour worked. When a 
company pays overhead while the line goes 
down for a week or two, of if you're using 
old tools and equipment that breaks down, 
or if work is inefficiently organized, then 
productivity will fall. Productivity in the 
U.S. auto industry is the highest in the 
world. But other countries are catching up. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because countries like Japan have in- 
vested huge sums in new plants and equip- 
ment. While 70 percent of U.S. machine 
tools are at least 10 years old, the figure is 
only 41 percent in Japan (American Machin- 
ist magazine). And while the percentage of 
scientists in the labor force engaged in re- 
search and development grew by 62 percent 
in Japan, 1968-78, it fell by 13 percent in 
the U.S. (National Science Board). 

Q. But I though we'd been investing, too. 

A. Not enough. U.S. corporations in the 
1970s were so concerned with paying off 
shareholders, that they held back on ade- 
quate investment to retool for smaller cars. 
Between 1973, when the energy crisis began, 
and 1979 the Big Three auto firms paid off 
stockholders $12.7 billion in case dividends. 
(That's an average of $2,241 from each Big 
Three worker each year!) Had stockholders 
been happy with just half of that, the Big 
Three could have bought at least 20 com- 
plete sets of machine tools needed to build 
new kinds of engines. Even in 1979, while 
manufacturers as a whole were paying a 33 
percent dividend rate, the motor vehicle and 
equipment industry continued to pass out 
cash dividends at a rate of 54.4 percent of 
after-tax profits. 

Q. What can we do? 

A. First, resist those who try to portray us 
as being better off then we are and seek to 
cut our wages. Second, demand worker 
input into decision-making, corporate ac- 
countability, and democratic national plan- 
ning so that rebuilding America's auto in- 
dustry will benefit us all—not just a few. 
National planning could also help mitigate 
the effects of plant closings. Third, we must 
continue to help unions abroad bring up the 
wages of auto workers everywhere—so the 
multinationals can’t play off one country’s 
workers against another. 

Q. That all sounds terribly idealistic. 
Can't you offer something more concrete? 

A. Admittedly, these are long-range goals. 
But they’re attainable if we keep pressing 
forward. In the meantime, we need tempo- 
rary restraints on high-penetration imports 
to protect jobs while the auto industry con- 
tinues to retool for smaller cars. We need 
local-content laws to require foreign car- 
makers to build here what they sell here. 
For workers, such programs will mean more 
jobs; for taxpayers, it'll mean that less of 
their taxes will go to support unemploy- 
ment benefits. Finally, we can all become 
volunteer organizers for the labor move- 
ment. By helping nonunion workers orga- 
nize, all of us will benefit.e 
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gressional district, has been having 
some curious problems of late. 

Rock County finds itself on the 
verge of losing air transportation it 
wants and gaining nuclear waste trans- 
portation it could do without. 

LOSING AIR SERVICE 

Rock County Airport is the third 
busiest airport in Wisconsin. That is 
right; only Milwaukee and Madison 
exceed Rock County in the number of 
flights coming and going each day. 

Few people realize how busy the air- 
port is because the majority of flights 
do not involve commercial airlines. 
Most are made by aircraft associated 
with General Motors, Parker Pen, the 
Beloit Corp., Freeman Shoe Co., and 
other industries that fly people and 
products in and out of the airport 
every day. The airport is a lot bigger 
and a lot more important than many 
of us might think. 

WILL ROCK COUNTY SURVIVE WITHDRAWAL? 

On January 16, Republic Airlines, 
the airline serving Rock County Air- 
port, wrote the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that it wanted to stop service 
here by April 16. 

Under the Airline Deregulation Act 
of 1978, the airport is guaranteed at 
least two flights a day to and from 
Chicago. Republic claims that it has 
been averaging five passengers or 
fewer on each flight. Even with a sub- 
sidy from the Federal Government, 
Republic claims it is losing money on 
its Rock County operation. 

After learning of Republic’s plans, I 
called a meeting at the airport with 
representatives of the CAB, the Wis- 
consin Bureau of Aeronautics and 
local industries, travel agencies, and 
Government. As the CAB representa- 
tive explained, we cannot stop Repub- 
lic’s withdrawal; but Republic can not 
go until there is a new airline serving 
Rock County—and we can have a say 
in the selection of that airline. The 
CAB has the final authority, under 
the Air Deregulation Act, to name a 
replacement airline in a community 
receiving a Federal subsidy for com- 
mercial air service. 

In order to supply that local input, I 
called together a special airport com- 
mittee made up of 20 people from 
local industries and Government. 

LOCAL ACTION 

The committee was briefed by Re- 
public Airlines on why it wants to 
leave Rock County. We wanted to 
learn why Republic failed here so we 
could avoid the same problems with a 
new airline. 

For the second meeting, I invited a 
gentleman from Jamestown, N. Dak., 
which earlier lost its major airline, 
Northwest, to explain how Jamestown 
made its case to the CAB. 

There is one good piece of news 
about Republic’s pullout—its timing. 
The county is in the midst of updating 
the airport’s master plan to determine 
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the maintenance needs for the next 
several years. To do this, the county 
will soon hire a consultant. Much of 
the data generated by this consultant 
will help us in determining what kind 
of replacement airline would be best 
for Rock County. County Administra- 
tor Charles Hetrick is working closely 
with the airport committee so that we 
can kill two birds with this one 
consultant’s report. 
THE FUTURE MAY BE BRIGHTER 

We may come away from all this 
with better service at Rock County 
Airport. Two of the biggest complaints 
in the past were that Republic did not 
stop in Janesville often enough, and 
that the two flights each day were 
scheduled at poor times for connecting 
flights in Chicago. We are hoping that 
the replacement airline will give us 
more service—additional flights, at 
better times, to more cities. 

Until a new airline is named by the 
CAB, Republic will have to stop at the 
Rock County Airport. We hope to 
have our report submitted to the CAB 
sometime this summer, and we expect 
a new airline to be named later this 
year. If you have any comments or 
suggestions about the kind of air serv- 
ice we should be aiming for, please let 
me know and I will share it with the 
other special airport committee mem- 
bers. 

NUCLEAR WASTE 

Will highly radioactive, spent nucle- 
ar fuel be driven through Rock 
County in the future? That is a real 
possibility. 

I was first asked about radioactive 
waste passing through Rock County 
by Janesville City Manager Phil 
Deaton in the fall of 1979. He came to 
me because a number of Janesville 
residents had asked him and city coun- 
cil members if radioactive waste was 
being transported through the county; 
and, if it was, what routes were being 
used. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC) told me there had been eight 
shipments of spent nuclear fuel—the 
waste product from nuclear power- 
plants—from 1977 to 1979 through 
Rock County. After further question- 
ing, I was able to determine that the 
spent nuclear fuel had been transport- 
ed down I-90 from the Genoa nuclear 
plant near La Crosse to a storage site 
in Illinois. 

I asked the NRC to meet with Janes- 
ville officials and me last spring to dis- 
cuss the safety procedures. We did not 
like what we were told. 

WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW CAN'T HURT You! 

The NRC officials went to great 
lengths to convince us that the waste 
was being transported in safe contain- 
ers. What bothered us more than any- 
thing else was the fact that local offi- 
cials were never notified in advance of 
shipments through Rock County. 
What if there is an accident? The 
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NRC said the State patrol knew about 
the shipments and that was all that 
was needed. I could not accept that. 

The U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion was in the midst of developing 
new rules for moving hazardous 
wastes, nuclear and otherwise. I 
shared a copy of the rules with Janes- 
ville officials. 

City council member Nancy Stabb 
recommended changes. I then asked 
the DOT to: First, permit local units 
of government to have a say in the se- 
lection of routes used for transporting 
nuclear waste; second, require advance 
notification of shipments be given 
local police or emergency services; and, 
third, provide emergency personnel in 
those communities with training so 
they would know what to do in the 
event of an accident. 

LOCAL INPUT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

The final DOT rules were a vast im- 
provement although they did not con- 
tain precisely the changes we had 
asked for. 

The DOT rules now require States 
to hear from local communities before 
deciding on routes for radioactive 
wastes. The DOT has also developed a 
comprehensive training program for 
local emergency officials. And it looks 
like the third point—the one consid- 
ered most important by many local of- 
ficials—will also soon be taken care of. 
The NRC is proposing that Governors 
be told of nuclear waste shipments 4 
days in advance. The Governors would 
have authority to notify local officials, 
and we will have to make sure that our 
Governor agrees to do this. 

WHERE IS THE NUCLEAR WASTE BEING TAKEN? 

As I mentioned earlier, the spent nu- 
clear fuel from Wisconsin used to be 
transported to a holding site in Illi- 
nois. Our neighbor to the south did 
not like being a depository for nuclear 
waste from throughout the country, 
and has now banned the shipment of 
any spent nuclear fuel from other 
States to their disposal site at Morris, 
III. 

Since there are no other disposal 
sites available, spent nuclear fuel is 
not being transported anywhere— 
except for military purposes—at this 
time. 

This leads us to the next big prob- 
lem. Where are we going to store all of 
the spent fuel being produced by our 
commercial nuclear plants? The U.S. 
Department of Energy is charged with 
the duty of finding a suitable disposal 
site. Wisconsin is being considered— 
because of our rock formations in the 
northern part of the State. Many 
other States are also being looked at. 
Supposedly, the selection is 3 to 4 
years off, but Wisconsin is already 
gearing up to fight the feds if the 
finger is pointed our way. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

As you know, GM is retooling the 

Janesville plant for the production of 
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front-wheel drive cars. That assures 
that thousands of jobs will remain in 
the area. While that is good news, we 
have to ask—is it good for any commu- 
nity’s economy to depend so heavily 
on any one industry or plant? 

WHAT IS ACAP? 


Because of the slump in auto sales, 
and the dramatic effect this slump 
had on auto-producing communities, 
President Carter last year organized 
the auto community assistance pro- 
gram (ACAP). Administered by the 
U.S. Economic Development Adminis- 
tration (EDA), this program was in- 
tended to help auto-producing commu- 
nities diminish their dependence on 
the auto industry. 

Because Rock County in Wisconsin, 
and Boone and Winnebago Counties in 
Illinois are similar in their economic 
makeup, the three counties joined to- 
gether in the Rock Valley Economic 
Development Commission (RVEDC). 
The three counties are linked to the 
auto industry not only by the GM 
plant in Janesville, but also by the 
Chrysler plant in Belvidere. 

So Washington awarded the RVEDC 
a $100,000 grant to study the three- 
county economy. 

WILL $100,000 IN PLANNING LEAD TO A GOLD 

MINE? 

When President Carter created 
ACAP, he hoped to follow the plan- 
ning grants with more than $100 mil- 
lion to carry out some of the plans 
outlined for these communities. With 
the new emphasis on belt-tightening 
in Washington, these funds have been 
drastically cut. That is not necessarily 
all bad, however. 

It would be nice if Rock County 
could apply for funds to build a new 
interchange off I-90 between Beloit 
and Janesville. And it would be nice if 
the county could get a grant to make 
needed repairs to the runways at the 
Rock County Airport. However, even 
without the funds for these capital im- 
provements, Rock County will be fur- 
ther ahead than it was before the 
ACAP study started. Why? Because 
the ACAP study will tell us what capi- 
tal improvements are going to give us 
the most return for our money in 
terms of jobs. It will also tell us how 
we can keep industries already in Rock 
County happy so that when they need 
to expand, they will expand here. The 
ACAP study is a massive planning 
effort that Rock County could not 
have funded on its own, but from 
which we will reap benefits for years 
to come. 


IS THERE LIFE AFTER ACAP? 


Rock County has been concerned 
with economic development for years. 
Your county board was one of the first 
in the State to form an overall eco- 
nomic development program (OEDP) 
committee. The work of this commit- 
tee, now chaired by County Supervisor 
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Dan Efner of Beloit, should go on long 
after the ACAP study is completed. 

Good economic growth planning has 
resulted in the strong industrial-agri- 
cultural base of Rock County today. If 
the county continues to look to the 
future, and uses the information avail- 
able from such programs as ACAP, 
this base will grow stronger still.e 


PROJECTS FOR LAKE GENEVA, 
WI 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1981 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
we have had considerable success ad- 
vancing a number of projects of con- 
cern to the residents of Lake Geneva, 
in the middle of my congressional dis- 
trict. But we have also had consider- 
able difficulty dealing with sewer 
funds because of the propensity of the 
State to try to change the rules in the 
middle of the game. 

Lake Geneva has been playing ball 
with the Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resources for years. But now 
the DNR wants to take its ball and go 
home—taking millions of dollars in 
Lake Geneva sewer funds with it. This 
affects everyone in Lake Geneva. 

Back in 1972 Congress passed the 
Clean Water Act. That legislation re- 
quired all communities to improve 
their sewage treatment by 1983. It pro- 
vided money to help pay for sewer im- 
provements. However, the Federal 
Government, through the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA), al- 
lowed each State to develop its own 
system for distributing the limited 
funds available for new sewer plants. 

STARTING THE GAME 

Under the Wisconsin priority 
system, a community receives a score 
based on six factors including the com- 
munity’s population, the threat to 
health from the current sewage plant, 
and the treatment level at the current 
plant. 

Lake Geneva received a score from 
the DNR after its application was re- 
ceived in 1977. Lake Geneva’s need for 
a new plant was quite evident, and the 
community immediately moved into 
the top 20 communities waiting for 
the Federal funds. 

Lake Geneva has been stuck at first 
base ever since then. The game has 
been delayed primarily because of con- 
tinuous stalling tactics coming from 
the DNR. All along the way, as the 
DNR has imposed new requirements, 
Lake Geneva has cooperated and 
played ball. 

First, DNR asked Lake Geneva to 
study pollution problems, not only in 
the city’s boundaries, but in adjoining 
communities as well. The DNR and 
EPA thought it would be most effi- 
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cient if one new sewer plant was built 
to serve the entire eastern end of 
Geneva Lake. That was reasonable 
and Lake Geneva agreed, even 
thought it postponed Lake Geneva’s 
cleanup hopes. 

Next, the DNR and EPA said an en- 
vironmental impact statement had to 
be completed before Lake Geneva 
would be able to move on to step II, or 
second base. This environmental study 
was supposed to determine the effects 
of building one or more sewer plants 
in the Lake Geneva area, and the ef- 
fects of extending sewer pipes into 
areas not already served by the sewer 
system. 

TIME OUT 

Like Geneva is still waiting for this 
study to be completed. But now the 
DNR has decided to change the rank- 
ing system. 

The DNR is proposing that one of 
the six factors originally used to give 
Lake Geneva its rank order of 15th be 
changed in such a way that Lake 
Geneva will drop about 100 positions 
on the list of 400 communities waiting 
for construction funds. The DNR esti- 
mates that only the top 20 communi- 
ties have any hope of getting any of 
the limited Federal funds. Other com- 
munities will have to wait for Wiscon- 
sin fund money, which pays 60 percent 
of the costs of building a new sewer 
plant compared to the 75-percent 
share paid by Federal funds. 

RULES CHANGE 

I do not like it when someone 
changes the rules in the middle of the 
game. Therefore, I am opposing 
DNR’s proposed change. The DNR 
proposal has not become final. Public 
hearings were held in Madison several 
weeks ago and I gave the Natural Re- 
sources Board a list of modifications. 

I am suggesting that if rule changes 
are necessary—which many times they 
are—because of new information and 
data, the changes should only apply to 
communities newly seeking Federal 
funds. If a community was told it was 
in line to receive Federal funds and 
played the game by all of DNR’s rules 
for years, it should remain in position 
to receive those funds. 

If the DNR does not agree to back 
off, I will ask the Federal Government 
to step in. We are talking about Feder- 
al funds, and I don’t think the State 
DNR should have complete freedom to 
give and take these funds. 

I hope we will have this whole 
matter resolved by late summer so 
that Lake Geneva can move to second 
base and begin the design work on the 
needed plant. The faster we move on 
to third base—the construction 
phase—the lower the construction 
costs will be for all of us. 

RAILROAD ABANDONMENT 

Things looked pretty grim for our 
railroad when the Chicago & North- 
western announced it wanted to stop 
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running trains from Lake Geneva to 
Ringwood, Ill. 

The announcement in December 
1979 did not come as a shock to resi- 
dents who had watched train service 
deteriorate over the years. However, 
the move forced the city to face head 
on, for the first time, the prospect of 
having no rail service for either busi- 
ness or pleasure. Would the city be 
able to attract new industry without a 
railroad? Would energy costs in the 
future make rail passenger service to 
Chicago a necessity? These questions 
flashed through the minds of your 
local officials and forced all of us to 
scramble to keep the railroad intact. 

The first thing we had to do was buy 
time. If no one objected to the C. & 
N.W. announcement, the railroads’ 
wishes would be granted automatically 
within 90 days by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (ICC). 

Therefore, a number of parties from 
both Illinois and Wisconsin filed pro- 
tests with the ICC. I was among them. 
From the beginning I had my doubts 
that we could keep the C. & N.W. serv-. 
ice. But I felt it was important to fight 
to help the service in order to buy 
time for Lake Geneva to look at alter- 
natives. 

The C. & N.W. said it was losing 
money on the line and that the 
number of cars carried over the track 
had been decreasing in recent years. 
Only 33 carloads were handled in 1977, 
30 in 1978, and 24 carloads in 1979. 

Users of this line, which included 
the Burlington Consumer Cooperative 
in Genoa City, Dunn Lumber Co. in 
Lake Geneva, and Hal Stone Products 
of Lake Geneva, countered that the C. 
& N.W. had often failed to provide rail 
cars when they were needed and re- 
quested, which resulted in a decline in 
the number of shipments over the 
line. 

The users and the Geneva Lake Area 
Joint Transit Committee (GLAJTC) 
also contested the amount of money 
the C. & N.W. said it lost on the line. 

I protested the abandonment for 
these reasons, and also noted that the 
rail line is critical to the future econo- 
my of the Lake Geneva area. If the 
line were abandoned, Lake Geneva 
would not be able to compete for new 
industry with other communities that 
could offer rail service. I also pointed 
out that the city might one day want 
to resume passenger service to Chica- 
go. If service were ended, the rail cor- 
ridor could be sold. It would cost a 
prohibitive amount to buy the corridor 
back at some future date. 

After considering all of the written 
comments, the ICC handed down a de- 
cision last August 29 permitting the C. 
& N.W. to drop service on the line. 

That decision was appealed by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and 
the Illinois Legislative Board of the 
United Transportation Union, both of 
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which questioned the railroad’s loss 
claims. The real reason for these ap- 
peals was to buy more time. 

WHY MORE TIME ? 

While the ICC was considering all 
these claims and counter claims, the 
GLAJTC, headed by Emil Johnejack 
and with assistance from George 
Martin and other chamber of com- 
merce members, had been scurrying 
around looking for funds with which 
to buy and operate the line locally. 

They traveled to Madison several 
times to discuss a rail purchase with 
officials of the Wisconsin Department 
of Transportation (DOT). The DOT 
people were impressed with the local 
determination but they needed evi- 
dence that a railroad operation in 
Lake Geneva could survive. 

Documents are now being filed with 
the DOT showing how this rail oper- 
ation can work under the guidance of 
the GLAJTC people. If all the paper- 
work is submitted and accepted by the 
DOT, that State agency will award 
GLAJTC a loan to buy the track from 
the C. & N.W. GLAJTC will have to 
pay the loan back, but local users and 
civic leaders are confident that a 
short-line railroad operation here can 
be economically successful and the 
loan can be repaid. Incidentally, we 
have had a successful shortline rail- 
road run by the town of East Troy for 
decades. 

So, what started out to be a sad 
story looks like it will end up with a 
happy ending. The rail line is not lo- 
cally owned yet, but with all the par- 
ties at the local, State, and Federal 
level working together to make this 
dream a reality, it seems unlikely the 
project will fail. 

Sometimes we set small goals for 
ourselves and find that we achieve 
major accomplishments. That seems 
to be the case in Lake Geneva. 

What started out as an attempt to 
restore the old Chicago & Northwest- 
ern depot has resulted in the forma- 
tion of a development corporation 
that could help the community com- 
plete many other projects. 

THE SMALL BEGINNING 

I was contacted by chamber of com- 
merce members and the Geneva Lake 
Area Joint Transit Commission 
(GLAJTC) in 1979 and asked to search 
for funds to fix up the train depot. 
The most promising funding source 
appeared to be the U.S. Economic De- 
velopment Administration (EDA). 
This agency helps communities fund 
projects that will create new jobs. 

While rehabing the depot would 
create some short-term jobs, it would 
not generate enough long-term jobs to 
make the project attractive to EDA. 
So, we expanded our plans. With help 
from some planners at the Southeast- 
ern Wisconsin Regional Planning 
Commission (SEWRPC), the project 
grew to include plans for the whole 
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shopping area from the depot to the 
lakefront. 

Sally Loveland, a consultant from 
the National Development Corp., ex- 
plained that if the community would 
form a development corporation, shop- 
owners in this part of Lake Geneva 
could qualify for low interest business 
loans from the Small Business Admin- 
istration (SBA). A development corpo- 
ration could also be an effective agent 
for attracting new industry to the 
Lake Geneva area. 


MORE THAN A PRETTY FACE 


Lake Geneva is already known as a 
wonderful resort community. I am 
happy that with the formation of the 
Geneva Lake Area Development Corp., 
the city will soon become as well 
known for its commitment to indus- 
try.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 31, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s Recorp. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


APRIL 1 


8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 677, to provide 
an alternative to annualizing the cost- 
of-living adjustments on Federal re- 
tirement for civil service annuitants. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To resume hearings on proposed reau- 
thorization for food and agriculture 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
324 Russell Building 
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Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior. 

S-128, Capitol 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 

To hold hearings to discuss the pro- 
posed phaseout of the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 

2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 

To hold hearings on S. 800, authorizing 
funds for fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 
1984 for national centers for health 
statistics and services, research and 
health care technology programs, na- 
tional research service awards, and 

medical library assistance programs. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed business meeting. 
8-407, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Farmers Home Administration, Rural 
Electrification Administration, and 
the Farm Credit Administration. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency and the Selective Service 
System. 

S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for pro- 
grams of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

1114 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
economic and statistical analysis pro- 
gram, U.S. Census Bureau, National 
Telecommunications and Information 
Administration, and the Minority 
Business Development Agency, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

S-146, Capitol 
Budget 

To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 

6202 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold oversight hearings to review the 
strategic minerals and materials re- 
search policy of the United States. 

3110 Dirksen Building 
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Finance 
To continue hearings on the administra- 
tion’s spending reduction proposals for 
economic recovery. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on the administra- 
tion's proposed budgetary recommen- 
dations for the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of the Department 
of Justice. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1982 
for the U.S. Coast Guard, Department 
of Transportation. 
235 Russell Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1982 
for the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
economic assistance programs. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on Senate Resolution 
20, providing for television and radio 
broadcasting of Senate Chamber pro- 
ceedings. 
301 Russell Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for agri- 
cultural programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for programs of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
*Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Office of 
the Secretary, and international af- 
fairs programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Raymond A. Peck, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be Administrator of 
the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. 
235 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
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the Department of Energy, focusing 
on nuclear programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 2 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Army operations and mainte- 
nance programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To continue hearings on proposed 
reauthorizations of food and agricul- 
ture programs administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
324 Russell Building 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Surface Mining Reclamation 
and Enforcement, Department of the 
Interior, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission, 
the Office of Conservation and Solar 
Energy (building energy performance 
standards and appliance standards 
programs), and the Economic Regula- 
tory Administration, Department of 
Energy. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for pro- 
grams of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 
8-126. Capitol 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Department of Energy. 
357 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for health 
professions block grants, and preven- 
tive health block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to receive legislative 
recommendations for fiscal year 1982 
from officials of Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, Blinded Veterans Associ- 
ation, Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, Veterans of World War I, and 
Noncommissioned Officers Associ- 
ation. 
457 Russell Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for U.S. 
Navy and Marine Corps construction 
programs, Department of Defense. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
U.S. Postal Service 
8-146. Capitol 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for the fiscal 
year 1982 for the U.S. Coast Guard, 
Department of Transportation. 
235 Russell Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 63, pro- 
viding environmental compliance date 
extensions for steelmaking facilities 
on a case-by-case basis to facilitate 
modernization, and to consider other 
pending calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
To continue hearings on the administra- 
tion's spending reduction proposals for 
economic recovery. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Henry F. Greene, to be an Associate 
Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Select on Intelligence 
Closed briefing on intelligence matters. 
S-407, Capitol 
11:00 a.m. 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to receive legislative 
recommendations for fiscal year 1982 
from AMVETS 
457 Russell Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for agricultural programs. 
8-128. Capitol 
Appropriations 
*Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for programs of the Department of 
Education, 
1224 Dirksen Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Energy and Water Development Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold closed hearings on national se- 
curity defense programs of the De- 
partment of Energy. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and certain foreign assistance 
programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
U.S. Customs Service, U.S. Secret 
Service, Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center, and the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. 
S-146, Capitol 
Budget 


To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 

6202 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 

Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 

5110 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Transportation and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Transportation and relat- 
ed agencies. 


Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 


1114 Dirksen Building 


6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the U.S. 
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Customs Service, the International 
Trade Commission, and the Office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment/ 
unemployment statistics for the 
month of March. 
2154 Rayburn Building 
12:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Economic Growth, Employment, and Rev- 
enue Sharing Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the use of tax in- 
centives to increase employment, fo- 
cusing on ways to increase the level of 
employment by reducing the addition- 
al labor costs imposed by Federal 
taxes. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 
6202 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the Department of Energy, focusing 
on the U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion, and alcohol fuel programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 6 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, focusing on 
Navy posture. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the national cli- 
mate program. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy Conservation and Supply Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
programs of the Department of 
Energy which fall within the subcom- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the ade- 
quacy of Government supervision and 
monitoring of Indian and Federal oil 
resources. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act, focusing on the grain ele- 
vator bankruptcy provisions. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Alchoholism and Drug Abuse Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Education Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
U.S. Railway Association and Consoli- 
dated Rail Corporation (Conrail). 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 720, authorizing 
additional funds for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
235 Russell Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
earthquake hazards reduction pro- 
gram. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
2:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act, focusing on personal 
bankruptcy provisions. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 7 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to hold a general business 
meeting. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Food and Nutrition Service, and the 
Food Safety and Quality Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Ambassador to the 
United Nations, and international or- 
ganizations. 
S-146, Capitol 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
the strategic minerals and materials 
research policy of the United States. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for U.S. 
Air Force construction programs, De- 
partment of Defense. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
General Services Administration 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Personnel Management, 
Merit Systems Protection Board and 
Special Counsel, Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Advi- 
sory Committee on Federal Pay, Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial Salaries, and the President's 
Commission on Pension Policy. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 


the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 8 
8:45 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 648, 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1982 
for certain youth programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA). 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary and the Office 
of the Solicitor, Department of the In- 
terior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, focusing on 
Navy shipbuilding programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, Council on Environmental 
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Quality, and the U.S. Regulatory 
Council. 
S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Se- 
curity and Exchange Commission, 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and the Commission on 
Wartime Relocation and Internment 
of Civilians. 
8-146, Capitol 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 799, authorizing 
funds for certain public health profes- 
sional education and nurse training 
programs of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, and S. 
801, authorizing funds through Sep- 
tember 30, 1984 for the National 
Health Service Corps of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Department of Transportation. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States, Federal Elections Commission, 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy, 
Domestic Policy Staff, U.S. Tax Court 
and the Committee for Purchase From 
the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 720, author- 
izing additional funds for the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
224 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 306, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain specified 
hydroelectric powerplants at various 
existing water projects. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 20, providing for television and 
radio broadcasting of Senate Chamber 
proceedings. 
301 Russell Building 


APRIL 9 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
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for the defense establishment, focus- 
ing on Navy aircraft/weapons procure- 
ment program. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for strate- 
gic petroleum reserve programs, the 
Energy Information Administration, 
Naval petroleum reserve programs, 
emergency preparedness and gas ra- 
tioning programs, Department of 
Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Select on Intelligence 
Budget Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up 
proposed legislation authorizing funds 
for fiscal year 1982 for intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States. 
S-407, Capitol 
* Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings to determine 
if certain energy assistamce programs 
are meeting home insulation needs of 
elderly victims of extreme heat and 
cold. 
457 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Federal Trade Commission, Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, and the Board for 
International Broadcasting. 
8-146, Capitol 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
the strategic minerals and materials 
research policy of the United States. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposals to re- 
quire a balanced Federal budget. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Domestic 
Volunteer Services Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Guard 
and Reserve Forces construction pro- 
grams, Department of Defense. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary, Department 
of Transportation, and to review over- 
all budget recommendations. 
8-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and the sav- 
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ings bond division of the Bureau of 


the Public Debt. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Internation- 
al Investment Survey Act. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Nation- 
al Security Council, and the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
3:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue oversight hearings, in 
closed session, to review the strategic 
minerals and materials research policy 
of the United States. 
S-407, Capitol 


APRIL 14 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 16 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 21 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 

estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps procure- 
ment, operations, and maintenance 
programs. 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Forest 
Service programs, the Office of the 
Federal Inspector for the Alaska Natu- 
ral Gas Transportation System, and 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


1223 Dirksen Building 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, 
and the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. 
S-146, Capitol 
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Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on alleged sex dis- 
crimination in the workplace. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 22 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Food and Drug Administration, Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Feder- 
al Grain Inspection Service, Office of 
Transportation, and the Agricultural 
Cooperative Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Legal Services Corporation, Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
American Bar Association. 
S-146, Capitol 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain health 
maintenance organizations of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for NATO 
infrastructure/European construction 
programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed amend- 
ments relating to off-gas provisions 
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(Sec. 301a), and on all aspects of the 
Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use 
Act (Public Law 95-620). 
3110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and certain development and re- 
gional programs of the Department of 
State. 
S-126, Capitol 


APRIL 23 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps manpow- 
er and reserve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, and the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers and Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To hold joint hearings on S. 158, estab- 
lishing a congressional finding and 
declaration that human life begins at 
conception, S. 583, limiting the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in mat- 
ters relating to abortion, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for the protec- 
tion of unborn children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain social 
services block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
*Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Older Americans 
Act. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
amendments relating to off-gas provi- 
sions (sec. 301a), and on all aspects of 
the Powerplant and Industrial Fuel 
Use Act (Public Law 95-620). 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for cer- 
tain international aid programs of the 
Department of State. 
8-126. Capitol 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the State 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers and Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To continue joint hearings on S. 158, es- 
tablishing a congressional finding and 
declaration that human life begins at 
conception, S. 583, limiting the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in mat- 
ters relating to abortion, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for the protec- 
tion of unborn children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 27 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To hold hearings to examine the Small 
Business Administration's contracting 
procedures and personnel policies. 
424 Russell Building 


APRIL 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the hazardous 
materials transportation program, the 
natural gas pipeline safety program, 
and the hazardous liquid pipeline 
safety program. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
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government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review certain edu- 
cational pro; 8 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To continue hearings to examine the 
Small Business Administration’s con- 
tracting procedures and personnel 
policies. 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign Operations Subcommitte 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international monetary programs of 

the Department of Treasury. 
S-126, Capitol 


424 Russell Building 


Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Offical Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank, 
and the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 
S-146, Capitol 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act 
457 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Middle 
East/rapid deployment force (RDF) 
construction programs, and to receive 
a briefing on intelligence matters. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to review certain 
educational programs. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for conser- 
vation and solar energy programs of 
the Department of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
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Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for Middle East/rapid deployment 
force (RDF) construction programs, 
and to receive a briefing on intelli- 
gence matters. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 30 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy research and develop- 
ment programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

1318 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the devel- 
opmental disabilities program. 

4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 

To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

1224 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

Business meeting on pending calendar 

business. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
multilateral development banks of the 
Department of the Treasury. 

S-126, Capitol 
Select on Ethics 

Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 

6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 4 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force posture programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 41, proposed constitutional 
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amendment relating to affirmative 
action. 


2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
developmental disabilities pro- 


the 
gram. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


MAY 5 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States. 
S-126, Capitol 


MAY 6 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
*Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force procurement pro- 
grams. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business 
235 Russell Building 


MAY 7 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the defense establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on Air Force research 
and development programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for fossil 
energy programs, domestic energy 
supply programs, and Federal leasing, 
Department of Energy. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the developmental disabilities program 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and certain international aid 
programs. 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation for authorizing funds for 
the Developmental Services and Facili- 
ties Construction Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


MAY 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international security assistance pro- 
grams of the Department of State. 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 13 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission of Fine Arts, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
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defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force manpower and re- 
serve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


MAY 14 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Territorial Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
ope e of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international programs. 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 18 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force operation and 
maintenance programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


MAY 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


MAY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD. Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment Corporation. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 1 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on overall intelligence matters. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and certain independent 
agencies. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 3 


9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
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mony on programs of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 4 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on programs of the Na- 
tional Security Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 8 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on defense intelligence pro- 
grams. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 


9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 

estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on special programs of the Air 
Force. 


122% Dirksen Building 


JUNE 11 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on command, control, 
and communication programs and in- 
telligence related activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


APRIL 1 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee $ 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of State, and 
for the administration of foreign af- 
fairs, Department of State. 
424 Russell Building 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, com- 
fort of the afflicted and strength of all 
in need, graciously send Your Spirit 
upon Your servants who look to You 
for healing and support. Especially do 
we commit to Your abiding care the 
President and those who have served 
with him who have known the vio- 
lence of our day. As a nation our 
hearts reach out in fervent prayer for 
them and their families, who have ex- 
perienced distress and sorrow and 
pain. Keep us all in Your grace and 
knit us together as a people with the 
unity that comes from the awareness 
of Your presence and Your eternal 
power and love to us. In Your holy 
name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


LICENSING AND REGISTERING 
OF HANDGUNS URGED 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 9, 1980, the day after the kill- 
ing of John Lennon, I took this floor 
and I said to my colleagues here: 

Why can't we here in the Congress pass a 
handgun control bill? We wouldn't expect it 
to stop all violent crime, but it certainly 
could save a great number of lives. What are 
we waiting for? 

I said, “The next life we save may be 
our own.” 

This bill is a very simple, basic bill, 
one that would simply require licens- 
ing and registering for all handguns. It 
just seems to me, Mr. Speaker, after 
what happened yesterday, that we 
must recognize that John Hinckley, if 
my legislation had been in force, 
would not have been able to acquire 
the .22 caliber pistol that he pur- 
chased just a few days after having 
been picked up for illegally possessing 
other weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, we owe it to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to all 
those who have been exposed to this 
kind of tragedy to act on this matter 
immediately. The world is watching to 


see if we really care enough to bring 
about a basic change in our gun laws. 


A LEADERSHIP REPORT ON THE 
AFTERMATH OF YESTERDAY'S 
ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the Members that 
the leadership has returned within the 
hour from a meeting at the White 
House in which we received factual 
and reassuring reports from the Vice 
President’s, the President’s physician, 
and members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

It will be reassuring to the member- 
ship and to the Nation to know that 
the President is recovering in a very 
satisfactory fashion. He signed a bill 
this morning. His physician reports 
that he is fully possessed of all his fac- 
ulties including his splendid spirit and 
well-known good humor. 

The Government has proceeded 
throughout the events of yesterday 
without interruption and without a 
moment of discontinuity. Members of 
the Secret Service detail functioned in 
a thoroughly professional and wholly 
admirable way, Agent Parr getting the 
President inside the automobile and 
thence to the hospital with an abso- 
lute minimum of delay, and Agent Mc- 
Carthy who sustained a gunshot 
wound when he placed himself phys- 
ically between the President and his 
armed assailant, now reported in good 
condition. 

The Vice President is visiting per- 
sonally with the President today at 
the hospital and is acting at the Presi- 
dent’s direction to fill several appoint- 
ments to which the President had 
been personally committed for the 
day. The President's progress is good. 
His recovery seems well assured. The 
business of Government, in both the 
executive and legislative branches, 
continues apace and without interrup- 
tion. This surely is the way the Presi- 
dent desires it. It is the way the 
Founding Fathers intended, and this 
unbroken continuity of effort in the 
face of difficulty is the great strength 
of our constitutional system. 


YESTERDAY'S ASSASSINATION 
ATTEMPT CRIES OUT FOR 
HANDGUN CONTROL 
(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute, and to revise and extend his 

remarks.) 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all shocked by the events of yes- 
terday. We are reassured by the report 
of the majority leader that the Presi- 
dent is recovering well, and we hope 
the same will be true of his associates. 

My hope is that this shattering 
event will help to bring this country to 
realize the insanity of our present 
system—or nonsystem—of allowing 
people to buy guns, handguns that kill 
people, as if they were lollipops. 

A cabdriver in London yesterday was 
reported on the radio as saying that 
he simply could not understand how 
the United States could go on allowing 
this kind of thing to happen. Of 
course, in Britain, private individuals 
are not allowed to own handguns. The 
same is true in Japan, and this sort of 
thing, this tragedy of yesterday, could 
not occur in those countries. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope that this 
event will help to bring some common- 
sense to our people and, through the 
people, to these Halls of Congress. 


WHEN WILL IT END? 


(Mr. DOWNEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yet know whether the pistol which 
shot the President of the United 
States was in the possession of its 
wielder legally or illegally. 

But I do know this: If the would-be 
assassin purchased his gun in violation 
of the law, the gun lobby will claim 
this proves gun laws are unenforcea- 
ble. If, on the other hand, the gun was 
legally owned, the gun lobby will claim 
this as proof that strict gun laws can 
not distinguish between the responsi- 
ble and the irresponsible. Either way, 
the gun lobby wins. Either way, the 
American people lose. 

Yesterday's tragedy was remarkably 
similar to an attempt on the life of a 
Pope about a decade ago. But there 
was one critical difference: This oc- 
curred in the Philippines, where gun 
laws foiled the assailant’s attempt to 
buy a pistol. So he used a knife, and 
the security forces were able to con- 
trol him before he could hurt any- 
body. If he had lived in the United 
States, he would have had his gun and 
the Pope could have been killed. The 
gun lobby notwithstanding, a gun is 
far more lethal than any other con- 
cealable weapon. 

Guns do not kill people, and people 
do not kill people. People with guns 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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kill people. Since it is not practical to 
break this equation by eliminating the 
people, if we value our lives we will do 
it by eliminating the guns. 


A TRIBUTE TO AMERICA IN THE 
AFTERMATH OF YESTERDAY’S 
ATTACK ON THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. KAZEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I speak for all Americans when I 
thank God that our President is recov- 
ering from the incredible attack on 
him yesterday. We all pray that he 
and the others wounded in that inci- 
dent have a complete recovery. 

The shooting of President Reagan 
was more than an attack on our Na- 
tion’s leader. It was an assault on our 
Nation. I say that we can be proud of 
our governmental system, because 
there was no panic, no uncertainty 
about the Nation’s ability to function. 
Courageous law enforcement officers 
at the scene acted promptly to fulfill 
their obligations, as did the Presi- 
dent’s associates in the administration. 
Our citizens were shocked, but their 
confidence in our Government was not 
shaken. 

I believe that we in the Congress 
should and will show the same resolve 
to move forward, meeting challenges 
less personal but no less critical that 
we build greater strength on the 
strong foundation of our American 
system. I extend sympathy to the 
President and his family, the families 
of the wounded, and ask the Lord's 
blessing on them. 


ANOTHER SAD AND SHAMEFUL 
DAY OF VIOLENCE 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
country has had to endure yet another 
sad and shameful day of violence. 

President Reagan is our 40th Presi- 
dent, and the 9th to be the target of 
assassins. 

The terrible arithmetic of that state- 
ment must chill us all. But it places 
upon us an urgent responsibility to do 
something about the violence that is 
so rampant in the country and in our 
own communities. 

Violence in the streets, whether it be 
directed at a President or at a humble 
charwoman on her way home from 
work in the evening, strikes at the 
vitals of a free society. That is what 
the phrase “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” is all about. 

As far as can be determined thus far, 
the shooting of President Reagan had 
no political motive. We can only 
assume that the motive was violence 
itself. 

All of us fervently hope for his rapid 
healing, and that his press secretary 
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and the two security officers make a 
good recovery. 

This tragic incident underscores the 
fearful price we have to pay for living 
in an open society. Our Presidents 
move freely among the people in all 
parts of the country. They cannot be 
confined behind stone walls or encased 
in bulletproof glass. 

The American people demand high 
visibility of their Presidents. The link 
between the Chief Executive and the 
people must not only be real, it must 
be in full view. 

We provide a security force, of 
course, and a very good one. But there 
can never be enough Secret Service 
agents to detect all of the violence 
that lurks in dark minds, waiting for a 
chance to explode. 

The pause of a President to smile or 
wave or shake a hand is all the poten- 
tial assassin needs. 

Somehow, we must find ways to rec- 
ognize the potentially violent, and to 
require that they be given effective 
treatment. Failing that, ways must be 
found to protect society from them. 
And we must redouble our efforts to 
see that crime in the streets is dealt 
with instantly and decisively, and that 
the opportunity of repeaters be fore- 
closed. 

I also believe that we must have 
harsh penalities to deal with those 
who so violently break our laws and 
jeopardize the very foundation of a 
civilized society. And, these penalties 
must be known to all ahead of time. 
Harsh and sure penalties will serve as 


a strong deterrent ahead of time to 
such senseless conduct. 


THE MADNESS, AGAIN 


(Mr. SWIFT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, anger, 
deep and abiding anger, was what I 
felt that November day in 1963 when I 
heard “they” had shot John Kennedy. 
I remember as clearly as if it were yes- 
terday, the anger that some, one 
person in our society, for any reason, 
would dare to undo what our demo- 
cratic society had collectively deter- 
mined. One person decided he would 
take into his own hands who our Presi- 
dent would not be. 

What arrogance. What ego. What 
madness. 

Well, it was just yesterday that they 
did it again: They shot my President. 

I had not voted for him. Nor would I 
ever be likely to. But, like John Ken- 
nedy before him, he was the people's 
choice; and our choice should prevail, 
survive, and no one person put it asun- 
der. 

That is what makes this failed at- 
tempt on the life of Ronald Reagan 
more an outrage than the killing of 
John Lennon or even Martin Luther 
King. This was an attempt—no doubt 
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isolated and mad—but nevertheless an 
attempt to change our collective deci- 
sion. And as such, it was an attack, not 
just on one man or even this Presi- 
dent, but on our very system, on us, on 
Americans. 

I do not know where this madness 
comes from. I do not believe we are all 
mad. I do not believe our society has 
turned cruel and crazy. But there are 
those among us who are that way. And 
they seem to tempt and seduce others 
to follow in their violent steps without 
regard for the sanctity of life or for 
the purpose of our system. 

President Reagan’s daughter said, at 
a time of understandable stress, that if 
we all get angry, then we can stop it. I 
understand the fury of a daughter, be- 
cause I shared it as a stranger. But 
that is not the answer; getting angry. 
We make our greatest mistakes when 
we are angry. 

Rather, this is a time to privately, 
seriously, individually dedicate our- 
selves against the madness, to deny 
the thought that anger solves prob- 
lems. It is a time to put aside forever 
the idea that screaming, “I am mad as 
hell and I will not take it anymore” 
will ever solve anything. 

If we do not put those corrosive 
thoughts aside, to one degree or an- 
other, we join “them” in their mad- 
ness. 


O 1215 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PEYSER). The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Hun- 
BARD). 


CONCERN FOR THE RIGHTS OF 
INNOCENT PEOPLE 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
share the shock and sadness of all 
other Americans today regarding the 
tragic events of yesterday. Naturally, 
my prayers and thoughts are with the 
President, his press secretary, the 
Secret Service agent, and the Wash- 
ington, D.C., policeman, all of whom 
were tragically shot and wounded here 
in our Capital City of Washington yes- 
terday. 

If there are any positive effects from 
yesterday’s tragedy, hopefully it will 
cause the U.S. Supreme Court, other 
Federal and State judges, jurors, cer- 
tain Members of Congress, and certain 
State legislators who are so concerned 
about the rights of criminals to 
become more concerned about violence 
and the rights of innocent people. The 
people of America surely are ready for 
tougher treatment of violent crimi- 
nals. 
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While the young man from Colorado 
who allegedly shot the President prob- 
ably will be in prison for a long time, 
one sad fact is that if a John Doe ora 
Jane Doe were shot yesterday in many 
areas of America, the assailant would 
be today already out of jail on bail and 
back on the streets again. 


DEMENTED PEOPLE WITH EASY 
ACCESS TO FIREARMS 


(Mr. BONIOR of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, once again this body gathers 
itself in the aftermath of a national 
tragedy that humiliates and angers us 
all. 

Once again we have to question 
what we are becoming as a nation 
when our most heavily protected citi- 
zen can be cut down by demented 
people with easy access to firearms. 

Once again, we strain our credibility 
abroad as a peace-loving people when 
the gun that shot the President was 
one of 20,000 which roll off a Miami 
assembly line every month—more 
than are in private possession in most 
Western countries. 

And once again, I have little doubt 
that, despite the overwhelming en- 
dorsement of Americans for stronger 
controls on handguns, the question- 
able freedom of access to handguns 
professed by a minority will take prec- 
edence over the unquestionable right 
of all Americans to be secure in their 
persons. 

That is the real national tragedy: 
That our citizens must live in fear, and 
thousands of them in grief, because 
this body, which never hesitates to 
profess its populist orientation, 
chooses to respond to special interests 
of the NRA. 

The sadness is most heavy today in 
this Chamber and that is as it should 
be. If our responsibility was felt to 
those who elect us, not to those who 
would defeat us, history might never 
have had reason to note March 30, 
1981. 


- BALLOTS, NOT BULLETS 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we all know that ballots and not 
bullets are the American way. We all 
know that we are supposed to engage 
in debate and not violence, that we are 
to use words and not weapons. 

We are the leader of the free world. 
I think that the incident that we have 
just seen has saddened all of us. We 
cannot say enough about the families, 
the President, his staff, the people 
around him, and how calm they have 
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been during this very difficult period. 
They have been brilliant role models, 
saying to all of us and reassuring all of 
us that everything would work. 

Yes, the Constitution did work; but 
we cannot accept this violence any 
more in our society, which is almost 
becoming routine. None of us want our 
President and public officials locked 
up so they never go out on the streets 
or meet with the public again. 

I hope that as this passes that we 
will all sit down, the President, his 
staff, the Cabinet and the Congress, 
and start seeing what we can possibly 
do to get violence out of the streets of 
Atlanta, violence out of the streets of 
the Nation’s Capital and begin to act 
as we should act as leaders of the free 
world. 


MRO RESOLUTION TO END 
VIOLENCE 


(Ms. OAKAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened, as are all Americans, 
by the attempted assassination of 
President Reagan and the other indi- 
viduals shot and wounded. We pray 
for their speedy recovery, but violent 
crime is a serious disease that contami- 
nates every aspect of life in the United 
States. 

Violence itself victimizes every man, 
woman, and child. 

Violence is a national outrage and 
disgrace. 

There are no simple answers. There- 
fore, I propose that this Congress set 
up a National Commission on Violence 
to comprehensively address the issue 
and offer solutions to deal with the 
symptoms of this problem. Our na- 
tional defense must not only relate to 
other countries, but the defense of our 
own citizens. Let us have a national 
commitment to make America the 
land of the free, not the land of the 
violent. 


A DAY TO REJOICE 


(Mr. DYSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking and tragic events which sur- 
rounded our President and our Nation 
as a whole yesterday has once again 
plunged the American people into an 
introspection of conscience and pur- 
pose. 

Each of us in this great body of 
Americans must ask ourselves, how, in 
a country as great as ours, can there 
be such violence. 

But today is not a day of sorrow, it is 
rather a day to rejoice. We will be- 
cause our President has proven that 
he was born for an hour that has not 
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yet arrived and has made it clear to all 
that he shall serve his hour—here in 
this city—here in this Nation and here 
in this time. 

I join with the Members of this 
House, and the people of Maryland to 
express our gratitude to God—for the 
lives of our President and those brave 
souls who stood by his side. 

It is our hope that those few dark 
hours of Monday, March 30, will be set 
in bold relief against all the bright 
days which lay ahead of the President 
and those who were felled at his side. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Maryland 
offer our prayers for those people. 


PRETRIAL SERVICES AGENCIES 


(Mr. HUGHES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, today 
and on April 6, the Subcommittee on 
Crime of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee will be holding hearings on the ac- 
tivities of the Pretrial Services Agen- 
cies or PSA's. The Pretrial Services 
Agencies were established by the 1974 
Speedy Trial Act in 10 demonstration 
districts. Their programs provide judi- 
cial officers with better information 
on which to make bail decisions, and 
as a result, to more effectively prevent 
bail jumping and pretrial rearrests. 

We are all aware that crime rates 
are rising rapidly. New FBI statistics 
issued this morning, verify this situa- 
tion. Especially to prevent tragedies 
such as that involving our President 
and three others yesterday, it is essen- 
tial for this country to find effective 
mechanisms to deal with crime and to 
insure that those charged with crimes 
are treated fairly and justly, but 
where appropriate, are held to account 
for their actions. The criminal justice 
system, like the rest of the Govern- 
ment, is faced with shortages in the 
necessary resources to combat the 
crime problem. The Pretrial Services 
Agency is one part of the system that 
has proven effective. 

It has provided the means to insure 
the appearance of the defendant at 
court proceedings and to reduce crime 
by those out on bail. It has saved the 
Government money and something 
you cannot quantify—it has saved 
human suffering. The 10 demonstra- 
tion districts have really proven effec- 
tive in accomplishing all of these 
goals. 

Where the means are found to not 
only combat crime, we must move 
quickly to effectuate them. Therefore, 
I, along with my colleagues, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, PETER 
Roprno, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and the gentleman from 
California, Don Epwarps, have intro- 
duced H.R. 2841, which authorizes an 
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expansion of the Pretrial Services 
Agencies to other judicial districts. 


PROTECTION FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL STAFF 


(Mr. PARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of this House like Americans every- 
where are stunned by yesterday’s 
senseless savagery. These recurring at- 
tempts to assassinate the President of 
the United States are a national night- 
mare that appears again and again 
with different faces. We as a people 
must stop this periodic horror. 

After the tragedy in Dallas in 1963, 
the Congress enacted legislation call- 
ing for capital punishment for those 
who kill a President of the United 
States and providing a penalty of life 
imprisonment for attempting to kill 
the President. The law also provides 
firm penalities for persons convicted 
of wounding or killing law enforce- 
ment officers assigned to protect the 
Nation’s Chief Executive. Presumably 
these penalties will be applied to the 
person convicted of yesterday’s outra- 
geous assault which resulted in the 
wounding of Secret Service Agent 
Timothy McCarthy and District of Co- 
lumbia Police Officer Thomas Dela- 
hanty. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
tection of the Presidential Assassina- 
tion Act does not apply to White 
House Press Secretary James Brady, 
who at this moment lies in George 
Washington Hospital fighting for his 
life. I believe the White House press 
secretary, members of the President’s 
immediate staff and members of the 
Cabinet should be afforded the poten- 
tial protection of the Presidential as- 
sassination statute. 

I am today submitting an amend- 
ment to section 1751 of title 18 of the 
United States Code which will extend 
the legal safeguards which ideally 
offer the President a measure of pro- 
tection from would-be assassins to 
cover members of his immediate 
White House staff, including the press 
secretary, and members of the Cabi- 
net. These persons are, unfortunately, 
in the line of fire frequently as a 
result of their close proximity to the 
President and I think they are entitled 
to the protection of the full legal pen- 
alties of the Presidential assassination 
statute. 

I urge my colleagues support of this 
measure. 


TOO LENIENT WITH CRIMINALS 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, while we 
are all grateful that the President will 
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be back in the Oval Office real soon. 
yesterday’s horrifying incident should 
underscore the admonishments of 
Chief Justice Burger. Our own Chief 
Justice has often reiterated that we 
are too lenient with criminals, all too 
often they get off with a slap on the 
wrist. Literally, criminals get away 
with murder. 

FBI statistics today indicate that 
violent crime is up 10 percent. Can 
there be any wonder? Our own people 
get a steady diet of crime on TV and in 
the movies, and all too often the glori- 
fication of crime. Can there be any 
wonder that events like yesterday do 
occur? 

Freedom of expression is a wonder- 
ful blessing, but I feel that freedom of 
expression also puts a responsibility 
on those who mold public opinion. 


MOVE QUICKLY TO IMPLEMENT 
PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 


(Mr. EVANS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Thank 
you, Chaplain Ford, for that most 
meaningful prayer opening our session 
here today. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all deeply 
shocked and saddened by yesterday’s 
despicable act of violence, an act that 
had no purpose nor objective other 
than evil. My prayers and the prayers 
of all the citizens of Delaware and 
America are for our President and his 
family, as well as the other families 
stricken in this senseless act. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
the time to show America and the 
world that the Congress of the United 
States will not be delayed 1 day in en- 
acting the President’s program. We 
cannot allow President Reagan's pro- 
posals to benefit America to be de- 
ferred by an act of terrorism. We are 
delighted, of course, to note the Presi- 
dent’s successful recovery from sur- 
gery last evening, and it is now the re- 
sponsbility of this body, and of the 
Senate, to move quickly in acting to 
implement the proposals of our great 
President. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN'S UNIQUE 
PERSONAL STRENGTH 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
hundreds of Arizonans who have tele- 
phoned and cabled my office with ex- 
pressions of sympathy and prayerful 
support for President Reagan, White 
House Press Secretary Jim Brady, 
Secret Service Agent Timothy McCar- 
thy, and Police Officer Thomas Dela- 
hanty, following yesterday's tragic at- 
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tempted assassination of the Presi- 
dent. 

We pray for the full and speedy re- 
covery of them all. 

The President’s good sense of humor 
and heartwarming expressions 
throughout yesterday’s ordeal uplifted 
the Nation at a time of shock and 
sorrow. 

He is blessed with great personal 
strength that is an inspiration to us 
all. 

President Reagan demonstrated to 
all Americans yesterday that, though 
wounded, he has a most unique leader- 
ship quality that can carry the Nation 
to the great heights to which we all 
aspire. 

It is important we press forward in 
Congress to achieve prompt enactment 
of the President’s program for nation- 
al economic recovery. 


FROM CRIME TO PUNISHMENT 


(Mr. CARMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with Maureen Reagan. It is time for 
America to get mad. We need courts 
that work and laws that have teeth. 
We ought to be mad as hell and we 
ought not to take it any longer. 

It is time for America to counterat- 
tack with immediate action—from 
crime to punishment. Let there be no 
delay. Let us make the punishment so 
severe that no one will dare to commit 
a crime with the use of a gun. Crimi- 
nals like the man who tried to kill 
President Reagan, criminals like the 
man who wounded people close to the 
President, criminals like the one who 
recently killed a Maryland policeman 
the other day are a spreading cancer 
in this country and the cure is to cut 
them out of civilized life. 


THE PRESIDENT SET A FINE 
EXAMPLE 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a lot here about political issues, 
but perhaps today is more a time to be 
thankful, thankful to God for sparing 
the life of our President and prayerful 
that God’s mercies will flow to the 
other wounded and their families, and 
thankful, Mr. Speaker, for the leader- 
ship example shown yesterday in that 
crisis by the President of the United 
States. 

President Reagan seemed to know 
instinctively that it was important for 
him to walk into the hospital as a 
symbol to the world. He seemed to 
know instinctively that his flashes of 
humor at a time of adversity would re- 
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assure the Nation. As I sat watching 
yesterday’s events unfold, I was reas- 
sured by the President’s actions and 
attitude and I am sure much of the 
Nation was. 

At a time of great personal trauma, 
the President acted like a leader. We 
should thank him for his remarkable 
courage and even heroism during a 
period of national agony. 


TERRORISM HITS WASHINGTON 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
terrorist assassination attack on Presi- 
dent Reagan and the serious wounding 
of his press secretary, Jim Brady, 
Secret Service agent, Timothy McCar- 
thy, and police officer, Thomas Dela- 
hanty, reflect an outrageous state of 
violence and lawlessness in our Nation 
which challenge the very stability of 
our political and social system. 

Mr. Speaker, while deeply saddened 
by the events of Monday, March 30, 
we should not resign ourselves to 
defeat at the hands of criminal ele- 
ments which are determined to de- 
stroy our civilization and return us to 
the dark ages of tribalism and human 
destruction. 

The multiple murders which have 
taken place in recent months in Atlan- 
ta with the victims being innocent 
children and the numerous murders 
taking place here in Washington, D.C., 
as well as in urban areas throughout 
our Nation, including my 13th District 
of Illinois—demand that we treat this 
ongoing and exacerbating level of vio- 
lence with determination and effec- 
tiveness as we move to eliminate this 
type of criminality from our social 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall several week 
ago when a number of my colleagues 
and I from the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee attended a meeting in Williams- 
burg, Va., attended by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, the Attorney 
General and the chairmen of both the 
House and Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tees. It was entirely understandable 
that all of these leading figures con- 
cerned with our justice system should 
have emphasized the need for dealing 
with crime in America as a subject of 
the highest priority. Indeed, violence, 
crime, terrorism, vandalism, and relat- 
ed elements of such senseless criminal- 
ity must be dealt with promptly and 
effectively. 

It is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, 
to raise here today on the floor of the 
House the need for Federal legislation 
to better control the trafficking in 
handguns. Let me state forthrightly, 
however, that after extensive studies 
which took place in 1975 and 1976, I 
proposed handgun legislation directed 
not at the hunters or marksmen of our 
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Nation, but at the criminal elements 
in our society. One of the provisions 
which was embodied in that legislation 
was greater control of the business of 
handgun dealers, including specifically 
a prohibition against pawnbrokers 
serving as licensed dealers of hand- 
guns. It seems both tragic and ironic 
that today we are brought face to face 
with the dilemma of a criminal suspect 
whose handgun was purchased in a 
pawnshop in Dallas, Tex.—the very 
handgun found at the place of the 
crime and which, when fired, narrowly 
missed making the President the 
victim of the would-be assassin's 
bullet. 

Mr. Speaker, for many months I 
have been endeavoring to secure the 
cooperation of the FBI and the De- 
partment of Justice in behalf of mean- 
ingful Federal handgun control legis- 
lation for the sole and specific intent 
of aiding our law enforcement officials 
in combating crimes of violence. 
Surely, this is one step which can aid 
in the fight against violent crime. 

The demise of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration through 
the denial of funds last year leaves an- 
other large gap in the cooperation 
which should exist between the Feder- 
al Government and local and State law 
enforcement elements as we work to- 
gether as a nation to combat the per- 
vasive terror of violent crime that 
stalks our citizens on the streets of our 
communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope earnestly that 
the task force established by the At- 
torney General, together with those of 
us on the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees, may work actively to re- 
structure an appropriate Federal 
agency which can provide the guid- 
ance, direction, and support which our 
justice system requires to meet the 
ever-increasing threat of crime and 
violence in our Nation tragically dra- 
matized in the attack yesterday on the 
President. 


THE RISING WAVE OF VIOLENT 
CRIME 


(Mr. FISH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I join in the 
expressions of sympathy for the vic- 
tims and shock at the insanely bloody 
shooting of our President in Washing- 
ton yesterday. I join, too, in the 
prayers for the speedy recovery of our 
President, for Press Secretary James 
Brady, for Timothy J. McCarthy of 
the Secret Service, and for Officer 
Thomas K. Delahanty of the District 
of Columbia Police. 

My congratulations to the Vice 
President and the Cabinet for the 
steady course our Government exhib- 
ited. 
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When I first heard of the brutal 
attack as I arrived at Washington Na- 
tional Airport midafternoon, my first 
reaction was one of disbelief and 
shock. My second and lasting reaction 
seems to be one of absolute outrage 
over this wanton madness. 

It struck me that here was a clear 
demonstration that no man or woman 
is safe in this Nation today. That from 
the highest to the lowest, no one is 
safe from the fear of violence—not 
even the President of this great coun- 
try. 

As a victim of an armed robbery just 
last week, my outrage at the rising 
wave of violent crime in our streets 
may be greater than some. My reac- 
tion is that it is high time as a civilized 
society we get about the task of pro- 
tecting our citizens from criminal as- 
sault. 

It is time, I believe, to bring balance 
to the scales of justice for too long 
tipped in favor of the criminal. It is 
time we see that justice is done—that 
the victim and the health of this soci- 
ety as a civilized community take 
precedent over the criminal. 

It is for this reason that I am pro- 
moting a nationwide organization to 
bring pressure on State and Federal 
legislators to get tough on crime. It is 
time we hear from the grassroots. 
They surely do not accept the status 
quo. 


OURS IS NOT A SICK SOCIETY 


(Mr. DAVIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were outraged by this senseless act of 
violence yesterday. However, we were 
all comforted by the news that Presi- 
dent Reagan was not seriously injured 
and that he is recovering remarkably. 

We were also comforted to learn 
that he never lost his sense of humor. 
His indomitable spirit reassured all of 
us that America can carry forward 
with a proper sense of perspective and 
certainly during these times we all 
need perspective. 

People are crying out already about 
our sick society. It is important for us 
to remember that our society is not 
sick; only a few individuals in our soci- 
ety are. 

I think it is important also to com- 
ment about those people who will be 
calling for further handgun control 
legislation. That, in my opinion, is a 
complete oversimplification of how to 
solve the problem of violence in Amer- 
ica. We must remember that most of 
us in America are in a free country 
filled with compassionate, intelligent, 
hard-working, patriotic people. Let us 
not judge our society by the acts of a 
few sick people. 
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THE TIDAL WAVE OF VIOLENCE 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day a dreary, rainy Washington day 
exploded with the sounds of gunfire 
aimed at the President, and the Presi- 
dent and three others lay seriously 
wounded. Today, however, a new 
morning dawned with all the brilliance 
that a spring day in Washington could 
muster and our President is alive. 

The Government has withstood an 
attack. But having said that, what les- 
sons are to be learned from all this? 
Let me humbly suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that talk about the death penalty, talk 
about gun control, that is understand- 
able, but I think premature. The 
horror is too close and the pain is too 
deep for us to maintain a reasoned 
judgment today. But the problem does 
require a full-scale national debate at 
all levels—local, State, and Federal. 

I think we must understand that 
there is no way we can eradicate all 
isolated instances of violence in this 
country. But we must ask ourselves 
what are we to do about this tidal 
wave of violence we see sweeping 
across this country. It seems to me we 
must ask some serious questions. 

Have we raised violence to the level 
of a national attraction in our coun- 
try? Do what we see on television and 
hear on radio encourage young people 
to be involved in this? Do we think 
that somehow, with regard to some of 
those who participate in national 
sports, professional] sports, will their 
actions and will their advice, and will 
their comments somehow mislead 
people to think violence outside the 
area of sports is acceptable in this 
country? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, we 
have some important fundamental 
questions to ask. There is a need to 
ask, but it ought not to be premature. 
We in the Congress have the time. We 
must have the commitment. 

Today it seems to me what we 
should do is give prayers, prayers of 
thanksgiving that the President is in 
good condition, that those around him 
who were wounded are alive, and 
prayers of petition for their continued 
good health and for the full recovery 
of their physical well being. 


OUR GOVERNMENT WORKS 


(Mr. WORTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans around the globe are 
breathing a sigh of relief today that 
our President is rapidly recovering 
from the gunshot wound inflicted by 
the violent act of terror of a disturbed 
young man. 
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It is shocking to think that a single 
bullet could have undone the ballots 
of 43 million people who elected 
Ronald Reagan to lead their country. 
Ballots and not bullets must continue 
to govern this Nation—we are not a 
volatile, unstable country whose Gov- 
ernment changes at the point of a gun. 
Yesterday’s actions by the White 
House demonstrated that our Govern- 
ment works—in crisis the situation was 
handled calmly and the flow of power 
and decisionmaking was never in 
doubt. 

The Vice President, the Secretary of 
State and the rest of the Cabinet and 
officials conducted themselves with 
dignity and confidence—it was pure 
professionalism. 

Perhaps the President set the tone 
best by walking into the hospital even 
as he was wounded and reassuring 
those around him by his easy charm 
and wit. 

Mr. Speaker, now more than ever 
before, our President has shown the 
world that he has the toughness and 
the guts to lead our Nation. I salute 
our Commander in Chief. 

To the family of Jim Brady and to 
the families of the law enforcement 
officers who were struck down, I share 
your grief and my prayers are with 
you. 


A DAY OF TWO EMOTIONS 


(Mr. COATS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, all that is 
good and all that is bad in America 
happened yesterday. Through the 
ever present eye of television, we 
watched the horror of seeing our 
President shot, along with three 
others. A nation watched and prayed 
as events unfolded before our eyes and 
we again and again witnessed those 
few seconds of terror and fear. 

A few hours later, 10 fine young men 
representing two respected institu- 
tions of learning and athletics partici- 
pated in our annual consummation of 
college basketball, the NCAA finals. 
Again, through the medium of televi- 
sion, we were able to witness the grace, 
the excitement, the drama, the joy 
and, yes, the disappointment of bas- 
ketball at its finest hour. 

How does one deal with the two 
emotions in one day? As a Member of 
Congress and a graduate of Indiana 
University, seeing my President shot 
and my alma mater win the NCAA 
tournament tears at the very best and 
the very worst of my emotions. Reflec- 
tion on this day brings only sorrow. 
Indiana's victory pales beside the vio- 
lence of an assassination attempt on 
our President. The joy of celebrations 
over victory in sport is robbed by the 
reality of what happened to our Presi- 
dent yesterday. 
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What could have and what should 
have been a day of rejoicing for a 
freshman Congressman from Indiana 
is destroyed by a senseless act of vio- 
lence. How many more times must we 
endure this? How often must we 
gather before the television to witness 
firsthand the violence in our society 
and how long can we endure or toler- 
ate these senseless acts? 

I am filled with questions. I have no 
sure answers. 


A SAD ASPECT OF OUR OPEN 
SOCIETY 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation and the entire world was 
shocked, saddened, and outraged by 
the reports of the assassination at- 
tempt upon our President yesterday 
and the wounding of his Press Secre- 
tary James Brady, Secret Serviceman 
McCarthy, and D.C. Police Officer 
Delahanty. 

The Secret Service and the District 
police force are certainly to be com- 
mended for the courageous acts of 
their officers in providing our Nation’s 
leaders with the proper protection. To 
the families of those injured yesterday 
we express our deepest sympathy. 
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This tragic event is a sad aspect of 
our open society, that the President of 
the United States is not safe in his ap- 
pearances before the public. But, the 
President must have access to the 
American people. That is how our 
Founding Fathers envisioned the role 
of our Chief Executives. Yet, with the 
spreading violence and terrorism 
throughout our modern world, public 
officials all over this country and in 
other lands fear for their personal 
safety. 

As we continue to express our faith 
in our form of open government, and 
as we offer a prayer of thanks that our 
Chief Executive will be able to contin- 
ue to lead our Nation, let us commit 
ourselves to stamp out terrorism and 
to fight more effectively the growing 
incidence of violent crime. 


BILL INTRODUCED TO ALTER 
PRESENT FEDERAL TRUCK 
EXCISE TAX PROVISIONS 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
alter the present Federal truck excise 
tax provisions by changing the point 
of collection of the tax from the 
wholesale sale to the retail sale. 
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The 10-percent truck excise tax has 
long been a source of financial concern 
to the many small business heavy-duty 
truck dealers of this Nation. Under 
present law the tax is imposed on the 
manufacturer at the time that it 
wholesales the truck to the dealer. 
The manufacturer then adds the tax 
to the wholesale price of the truck and 
passes the cost to the dealer. There- 
fore, the dealer must finance not only 
the wholesale price of the vehicle, but 
he must also finance the very substan- 
tial cost of the excise tax. Heavy-duty 
over-the-road trucks today cost be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000. This means 
that the excise tax imposed on these 
vehicles runs between $5,000 and 
$7,500. 

Historically, the truck dealer is re- 
quired to pay between 1 and 2 percent 
above prime to finance his inventory. 
In today’s money market the financ- 
ing of these big rigs by the small busi- 
ness dealer is a tremendous burden. 
The Federal excise tax required to be 
paid by the dealer dramatically in- 
creases this burden. For example, the 
amount of money that a dealer would 
have to borrow just to finance the 
excise tax on 10 trucks is equivalent to 
the entire wholesale cost of one addi- 
tional truck. In other words, if the 
dealer were not required to pay the 
excise tax at the time that he pur- 
chased the vehicles from the manufac- 
turer, he could finance 11 trucks in his 
inventory for the same amount that 
he could finance 10 trucks that includ- 
ed the 10-percent excise tax. The in- 
terest cost alone to finance the Feder- 
al excise tax runs in the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars nationwide to dealers. 

With interest rates at unprecedented 
levels for such a long period, truck 
sales are equally, if not more, de- 
pressed than automobile sales. Hun- 
dreds of dealers are, in effect, hanging 
on by their fingernails. The bill that I 
am introducing today is designed to 
give some much needed relief to these 
dealers without altering the amount of 
revenues currently being produced by 
the tax. 

Briefly, this bill would make the fol- 
lowing changes in existing law: 

First, the point of tax liability and 
collection would be placed at time of 
the first retail sale of the truck, trail- 
er, parts, and so forth, instead of the 
time of the wholesale sale. This would 
allow the small business dealer to pur- 
chase the vehicle from the manufac- 
turer without having to pay the very 
substantial excise tax at that point. 

Second, to avoid increasing the Fed- 
eral excise tax by taxing a dealer's 
profit margin, a slight change in the 
tax computation is also made. Under 
existing law there is a 10-percent tax 
on the wholesale price of trucks and 
trailers and an 8-percent tax on the 
wholesale price of parts and accesso- 
ries. Under this proposal the tax 
would be computed on 90 percent of 
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the actual retail sales price of the ve- 
hicle and on 75 percent of the actual 
retail sales price of parts and accesso- 
ries. The revenue from the tax under 
existing law and under this proposal 
should be substantially the same. 

This bill will certainly not solve all 
of the very serious problems now 
being experienced by the heavy-duty 
truck dealers of this Nation. However, 
it will provide some measure of imme- 
diate assistance, and will relieve deal- 
ers and suppliers from their present 
burden of having to finance the tax li- 
ability now being imposed on the man- 
ufacturers. 

I believe that this bill sets forth 
sound concepts which will assist our 
Nation's struggling truck dealers with- 
out reducing the revenues provided by 
this tax. I recommend this bill to my 
colleagues for their consideration. 

I trust this deferral will not adverse- 
ly affect our highway trust fund, and I 
am asking for further information on 
this aspect of the bill. The amount of 
excise taxes will be the same. 


ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT GIVES 
ANTIGUN ENTHUSIASTS WAYS 
TO ADVANCE THEIR UNPOPU- 
LAR CAUSE 


(Mr. ASHBROOK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
senseless and demented attempted as- 
sassination of President Reagan is 
properly decried by all decent Ameri- 
cans as well as men of good will 
throughout the world. Outrage and 
anger are proper human expressions 
reserved for incidents such as this. All 
our best wishes and prayers go out to 
the President and his family. 

My own shock and anger might pos- 
sibly go deeper than most Americans 
since I have had a long, 20-year per- 
sonal association with President 
Ronald Reagan. I have always been 
able to count on him as a true friend 
with whom I have enjoyed working, 
and who responded on every occasion 
when I asked him for help, both per- 
sonal and otherwise. 

It is also with a touch of sadness and 
anger that I must point out the very 
logical knee-jerk response of many an- 
tigun enthusiasts throughout the 
country who, as in the past, seize on 
this opportunity in an almost maudlin 
way to advance their unpopular cause. 
They seem to have two themes: First, 
attack the United States as a bad, vio- 
lent nation and blame it on the law- 
abiding citizen who constitutionally, 
peacefully owns and uses a firearm. 

I can say categorically that 99 per- 
cent of the sportsmen, hunters, con- 
servationists, gun owners and collec- 
tors that I know rarely point a finger 
at their fellow Americans evenly when 
unfairly attacked, let alone a weapon 
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or threaten them or stand as any link 
in the chain of crime and violence that 
grips this country. 

We all have grief and anger and 
fear, those emotions, but we should 
not use this tragedy to attack these 
good people. 


TRAGIC EVENTS OF MONDAY 
BRING SAD THOUGHTS 


(Mr. FAUNTROY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues, I first want to pause and 
reflect on the tragic events of Monday 
in our Nation’s Capital. I am sure I 
speak for all black Americans, so re- 
cently shaken by numerous incidents 
of violence against blacks around the 
country in saying that we are deeply 
disturbed by these tragic shootings, 
and are praying for the complete re- 
covery of the President and all of 
those wounded yesterday. We are sick 
of violence and hate in this country. 


My personal shock turned to trauma 
as I painfully remembered the autopsy 
pictures I had to study as a member of 
the committee investigating the assas- 
sinations of John F. Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Most people 
just do not realize the enormous and 
cruel damage a bullet can do to the 
human body. “How many deaths will 
it take till we know that too many 
people have died?” 


I have never been able to understand 
why people who are willing to register 
their cars, their dogs, and their bicy- 
cles are not willing to support the reg- 
istration of all handguns in an effort 
to control access to these death-deal- 
ing, concealable weapons. I pray that 
our Nation may somehow begin to 
deal seriously with the violence and 
hate that pervade almost every aspect 
of American life from our television 
sets, to our movies, to the streets of 
our cities. 


It was President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt who spoke at another time, to a 
troubled, frustrated, and economically 
depressed America; saying that “the 
only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself—mindless, senseless, crippling 
fear.” 

Our hearts go out this afternoon to 
the fearful children and the fearful 
parents and families of black children 
in Atlanta, Ga. And, we come at this 
moment recognizing that it is not only 
they who fear, but our concern must 
be for the fear that is beginning to 
grip, not only black children in Atlan- 
ta, but black people all over this 
Nation; for there are those in this 
country who as in times past, are at- 
tempting to contain the aspirations of 
black people in a crippling circle of 
fear—this is nothing new to us. 
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When the new and freed slaves 
looked at the horizon of freedom there 
were those who were determined to 
contain their aspirations by the use of 
violence, intimidation, and murder to 
limit their hopes. 

When the newly enfranchised, black 
voters of the South, in the Recon- 
struction era, began to lift their aspi- 
rations there were those at the close 
of the Reconstruction era who were 
determined to encircle their aspira- 
tions and contain it in fear; this is 
nothing new. 

And so, as we look at the children— 
and their parents—in Atlanta who live 
in fear today, let us look at a black 
nation for whom some people have de- 
cided: “We must encircle them with 
fear.” It is no accident that the Ku 
Klux Klan is filmed in camps training 
to kill black people across this Nation; 
it is no accident that some people have 
taken upon themselves to kill black 
men in Buffalo—to cut their hearts 
out; it is no accident that some black 
people jogging in Salt Lake City were 
gunned down; it is no accident, I be- 
lieve, that the nephew of a member in 
my church, who made a trip last week 
to North Carolina, was driven off a 
road in Virginia and beaten to death 
by two white men. 

The circle of fear is beginning to 
build, and our prayer and our concern 
for the children in Atlanta is our 
prayer and our concern for all those 
who are being encircled by fear. 

Now, history has taught us that the 
only way to deal with such efforts to 
encircle us with fear is the action of 
men and women with conscience and 
determination. The only response to 
this kind of effort must be action. 

I recall the last time in my experi- 
ence in this country, when the at- 
tempt was made to encircle our aspira- 
tions with fear. We had just emerged 
from Selma, Ala., with a Voting Rights 
Act signed into law: It was bought 
with the blood of the Reverend James 
Reid of the All Souls Unitarian 
Church, bought with the blood of a 
white woman, Viola Liuzzo, on High- 
way 80, between Selma and Montgom- 
ery. Once we had seen the bitter past 
and we began to lift our aspirations 
and our visions, there were those who 
took the word out in Mississippi, in Al- 
abama, in Louisiana, in Georgia that: 
“If you registered and voted we are 
going to start lynching you the way we 
did at the beginning of the century.” 

That message went out and a young 
man by the name of James Meredith, 
responded with action. He said: “We 
have nothing to fear, and to demon- 
strate that, I will march personally— 
from Memphis to Jackson, Miss. to tell 
our people that we have nothing to 
fear.” So James Meredith began his 
march against fear, and not long after 
he had crossed the Mississippi State 
line, he was gunned down on the high- 
way. Some of us recognized then that 
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the only way to deal with fear is 
action. 

You recall that many of us went to 
Memphis, Tenn., and then to Missis- 
sippi to take up Meredith’s march 
against fear. It was my privilege to co- 
ordinate that march, and we came 
from North, South, East, and West; 
black and white together, to say to 
those demented minds across the 
Nation in the words of the 27th Psalm: 

The lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? The lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? When 
the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, 
came upon me to eat up my flesh, they 
stumbled and fell. Though a host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not fear. 

The time has come for us to act as 
we acted then. We marched to Phila- 
delphia, Miss. where they had killed 
Sucherner, Cheney, and Goodman. We 
marched to Meridian, Miss.; to Jack- 
son, Miss.—and we said, blacks and 
whites together, ain't gonna let 
nobody turn us around.” 

Because we responded to the efforts 
to encircle our vision on voting mat- 
ters with fear, we were able to register 
3 million new black voters across the 
South—since that time, we have elect- 
ed a Mayor and the City Council in 
the District of Columbia—because, we 
met the efforts to encircle us with fear 
with courageous Christian action in 
the social and political marketplace. 

And so, I want to thank you for 
lending your presence to this witness 
against fear. And as I close, I want to 
challenge you now to action. 

As we pray for the recovery of our 
President and those wounded with 
him; as we pray for an end to the trag- 
edy in Atlanta, and prayer is impor- 
tant and without God we will not over- 
come, let us serve notice on those de- 
mented minds who feel that they can 
contain the aspirations of the scape- 
goat of these times with murder and 
intimidation. That we, together, will 
not be deterred; that we will search 
them out until justice rolls down like 
water and those things done in dark- 
ness are brought to light. 

Let us also begin today to seriously 
work to eradicate the venomous hand- 
gun from our society, let us seriously 
and earnestly begin to work for hand- 
gun control and the ban of the manu- 
facture and sale of this death-dealing 
agent of violence and mayhem. 

It saddens us that our President is 
hospitalized, the victim of a senseless 
shooting. But the greater tragedy may 
be that our brothers and sisters in the 
world community are not surprised 
that this has happened and view vio- 
lent gun-related crimes as a way of life 
in America. 

Let us begin to change that image of 
shame today. 

Then finally, in tribute to those for 
whom we come together today, let us 
also determine that we are going to 
raise this issue above race, above reli- 
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gion, above color, above poverty, and 
we are going to overcome. 


Let it not be said of us as it was said 
of one in Nazi Germany who was a 
Christian who said, at the end of 
World War II that he did not protest 
when the Nazis began to persecute the 
Jews because he was not a Jew. Nor 
did he, a few months later, protest 
when the Nazis began to persecute the 
university professors, because he was 
not a university professor. And even 
later he failed to protest, he remem- 
bered with great misgivings, when his 
government began to persecute the 
journalists who disagreed with it. 
People did not criticize the storm 
troopers because they were afraid, and 
they hoped by silence to force the 
nightmare to disappear. Instead the 
nightmare fed on their silence and 
fear. And this same German concluded 
that when his government began to 
persecute him and his group, it was 
too late to protest, for almost all oppo- 
sition had already been silenced. 


They are after the children today. 
They are after innocent defenseless 
black men in Buffalo. They tried on 
Vernon Jordan, but those of us who 
are in public office must understand 
that the circle of fear is being drawn, 
and none of us shall be free until all of 
us are free. 


Now is the time for action in our 
churches and our streets; in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and every State across 
this Union, every city ought to be 
rising up to say: “We are not going to 
take this sitting back.” And to say 
that, “We shall overcome’’—and I will 
tell you we shall overcome, just as we 
did during the Reconstruction period, 
just as we did in Selma, we shall over- 
come. If we do not overcome, then 
truth is a lie; if we do not overcome, 
then justice is injustice; if we do not 
overcome, then right is wrong and east 
is west, and we shall overcome. 


We shall overcome, because, truth is 
truth; we shall overcome because jus- 
tice is justice; we shall overcome be- 
cause God is God, and right is right; 
and right the day must win. 


And when we overcome it will not be 
a victory of children over adults or 
blacks over whites or poor people over 
rich people or Protestants over Catho- 
lics or Jews over Gentiles or Moslems 
over Christians. It will be victory when 
we will all say, blacks and whites to- 
gether, young and old together, rich 
and poor together, Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Jews, Gentiles, and Moslems to- 
gether. 


We shall overcome if we respond to 
the effort to intimidate with action, 
marching, giving, living. These are the 
high grounds of principle we enun- 
ciate, yet so often fail to live. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial on the subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN OF 
ATLANTA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. FOWLER) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quested this special order 2 weeks ago 
to provide a forum for a discussion of 
the deaths and disappearances of chil- 
dren in Atlanta. By a terrible turn of 
fate, we are now convening 1 day after 
an attempt on the life of the President 
of the United States. I am sure I speak 
for all in extending our fervent 
prayers and best wishes for the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan, and also for 
Mr. Brady, and the two law-enforce- 
ment agents who were shot and their 
families. 

On the face of it these cases have 
little in common; yet they both reveal 
the vulnerability of us all to acts of 
violence—from the most powerful to 
the powerless. They both represent 
major assaults on our society: An 
attack on the highest office in the 
land in the one instance, an attack on 
our most precious resource, our chil- 
dren, in the other. In point of fact, 
however, these are not isolated in- 
stances. They are but a part of a grim 
count of Americans who fall victim to 
acts of violence every year, and the 
toll continues to mount. 

If it was not clear before, it should 
be today that we must seriously ad- 
dress this issue as a nation and as indi- 
viduals. Most fundamentally, we must 
all come to recognize and to believe 
that violence is never a solution, no 
matter what the problem. 

I take no pleasure in initiating this 
special order on the missing and mur- 
dered children of my city of Atlanta. 

However, given the tremendous out- 
pouring of national concern over this 
tragedy and the troubling nationwide 
issues of child safety and welfare it 
has raised, such a discussion in the 
Congress of the United States is both 
appropriate and necessary. 

By now, you all know of the calami- 
ty that has befallen the murdered 
children of Atlanta and their families. 
Certainly, they have suffered the 
greatest loss but they are not the only 
victims. The young people of my city 
who live now in daily fear, closing out 
the outside world and cutting them- 
selves off from the joys and adven- 
tures that should be a part of their 
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childhood, are assuredly victims, as 
are their families. 

So this is a national tragedy, and un- 
fortunately one that could come to 
any part of our country. 

The crimes in Atlanta cannot be 
seen as an isolated problem. Child 
safety is an issue that cuts across 
State boundaries. In 1977, according to 
the Justice Department, the overall 
violent crime rate for assault, robbery, 
rape, theft, and larcency was 33.9 per 
1,000 people; for 12- to 15-year-olds the 
rate was 56.5 per 1,000 and for 16-19- 
year-olds—67.7 per 1,000. In 1979, 
almost 10 percent of all homicide vic- 
tims (1,866) were young people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 19. These fig- 
ures are both horrifying and unaccept- 
able. Clearly we must do a better job 
of protecting our children’s welfare. 
The Atlanta tragedy is but the latest 
example of our collective failure in 
this regard. 

Since July of 1979 21 young, black 
Atlantans have been killed and 2 
others have disappeared. In the 19 
months since then, despite the efforts 
of local law enforcement agencies later 
joined by Federal agents, these cases 
have defied solution. Atlanta police 
believe that the deaths are not the 
work of a single killer and may well in- 
volve an original primary killer, a 
copycat murderer, and several unrelat- 
ed homicides. There have been no 
major leads for the detectives working 
on the cases, no eyewitnesses accounts, 
no clear telitale clues, no reliable con- 
fessions or accusations. In time one or 
more of these will occur and the killer 
or killers will be found, but in the 
meantime we must do everything 
within our power to protect the physi- 
cal and mental health of Atlanta’s 
children, and to conduct as thorough 
an investigation as possible to make 
sure that all potential leads are 
checked out. 

At the local level all available re- 
sources have been focused in a two- 
pronged effort to investigate the 
crimes and prevent further victimiza- 
tion of Atlanta children. 

The investigation has mushroomed 
into the most intense crimesolving 
effort in Atlanta history. The bureau 
of police services devoted over 6,000 in- 
vestigative hours to the cases before 
July 1980 when a special task force 
was established to spend full time on 
the investigation of the missing and 
slain children. Since July 1980 the spe- 
cial task force has been expanded 
from one sergeant and four investiga- 
tors to its February 1981 level of 78 
personnel. In September 1980, Gover- 
nor Busbee established a $10,000 
reward fund at the request of Mayor 
Jackson, which has since been in- 
creased over tenfold due to the gener- 
osity of citizens from all across the 
State. In addition, the Georgia Gener- 
al Assembly appropriated about 
$200,000 toward the investigative ef- 
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forts. Experts have been enlisted from 
all around the country. In November 
1980, the FBI was authorized to enter 
into the investigation; in addition, five 
police specialists from around the 
country were enlisted in the effort. In 
October 1980 volunteer Atlanta citi- 
zens began weekly searches of the 
areas where missing children were last 
seen. These are just a part of the all- 
encompassing effort to solve these 
tragic crimes. 

Atlanta has also united in the effort 
to prevent future crimes. During the 
summer of 1980, community forums 
and personal safety workshops were 
conducted to keep citizens informed. 
In September 1980 a metropolitan 
crime stoppers film was developed 
that aired on local television stations 
and public service announcements 
were also broadcast to instruct citizens 
about child safety. A wide range of 
brochures and pamphlets have been 
distributed to create an informational 
network to continue community 
awareness of this problem. 

I would like to add a word of appre- 
ciation to Mayor Jackson and the city 
government for laboring under the 
most trying and difficult of circum- 
stances to conduct the investigation, 
institute preventative measures, and 
strive to maintain the mental health 
of Atlanta children and their families. 
In addition, I would like to thank Gov- 
ernor Busbee and the State govern- 
ment for its efforts including the ap- 
propriation of approximately $200,000 
toward the investigation, and for the 
efforts of the State crime laboratory, 
the Georgia Bureau of Investigations, 
and the Georgia Crime Information 
Center. 

At the Federal level, a response to 
the Atlanta murders was slow in 
coming, as the full dimensions of the 
tragedy only gradually became known. 
In fact it took what turned out to be 
an unrelated event, the October 13, 
1980, explosion of a gasfired boiler at 
the Bowen Homes day care nursery in 
Atlanta which killed four children and 
one adult and injured six others, to 
focus national attention on the Atlan- 
ta killings. 

Beginning last October, a variety of 
Federal agencies moved to provide as- 
sistance in restoring the Bowen Homes 
day care center. Also the Public 
Health Service Division of Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse and Mental Health pro- 
grams started providing technical as- 
sistance to the local mental health 
groups that were responding to the 
rising community concerns over the 
missing and murdered children. 

In late November, a team of epidemi- 
ologists at the Center for Disease Con- 
trol began a detailed health risk study 
to determine who of Atlanta's children 
runs the greatest risk of being a homi- 
cide victim. The information from this 
study will be used to help prevent 
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future murders by both determining if 
the victims’ lifestyles and movements 
made them more availale to the killer 
or killers and identifying potential 
links that might lead to the capture of 
the killers. 

The FBI is currently providing 
about 40 full-time field agents to aid 
the investigation along with the full 
assistance of its crime lab and identifi- 
cation division. Since February 21, a 
task force comprised of officials from 
three Cabinet-level departments—the 
Departments of Justice, Education, 
and Health and Human Services—has 
been working to help local authorities 
through community assistance, health 
services, and technical assistance. 

On March 5, President Reagan an- 
nounced $979,000 in Federal funds 
($650,000 from the Justice Depart- 
ment and $329,000 from other Federal 
agencies) for a variety of programs re- 
quested by Mayor Maynard Jackson. 
These funds are to be used to provide 
afterschool counseling and care for up 
to 1,000 Atlanta young people in the 
neighborhoods where most of the kill- 
ings have taken place, to set up an 
around-the-clock hotline for Atlanta 
families who are experiencing emo- 
tional and other problems because of 
the killings, to provide shelter for dis- 
advantaged or homeless teenagers, and 
to involve Atlanta young people in 
crime prevention activities. 

On March 13, the President made 
available an additional $1.5 million to 
the city of Atlanta. This money is to 
be used for certain extraordinary ex- 
penses the city has incurred in the 
course of the police investigation, in- 
cluding such items as overtime pay for 
detectives and computer time. 

The Federal response under Presi- 
dents Carter and Reagan has been ap- 
preciated and put to good use. I espe- 
cially want to extend my thanks to 
President Reagan and Vice President 
Busu for their interest in and atten- 
tion to the needs of my constituents in 
Atlanta. 

Moreover, the generosity of the 
American people has been overwhelm- 
ing. Contributions have swelled to 
over $400,000. This concerted coopera- 
tion is in the best spirit of American 
generosity and is especially appreciat- 
ed by my fellow Atlantans. 

What more is to be done? First of 
all, I would hope that the Congress 
will act swiftly and favorably on Con- 
gressman CLAY’s bill to provide explic- 
it authorization for Federal financial 
aid for the full range of investigatory 
activities concerned with the deaths 
and disappearances of the Atlanta 
children. The same logic which ex- 
tends Federal relief to victims of natu- 
ral disasters ought certainly to apply 
to this problem, which has had equal 
if not greater impact on the surround- 
ing community. Although current 
funding needs for the ongoing investi- 
gation are being satisfied due to na- 
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tional and local contributions, we need 
some type of legislative authorization 
in case the tragedy is not soon re- 
solved and it proves necessary to seek 
further Federal financial assistance. 

Second, the prayers and demonstrat- 
ed concern of all Americans can be a 
major source of comfort and inspira- 
tion in helping the people of Atlanta 
to get through this crisis and then to 
recover. 

At the same time, I do want to add a 
cautionary note on this subject. What 
the children of Atlanta and their fami- 
lies do not need from us is the creation 
of a climate of fear and hysteria. It is 
the responsibility of all of us, but espe- 
cially those in the public eye and 
members of the media themselves, not 
to sensationalize this story of human 
suffering or to try to capitalize on it in 
any way. 

The children of Atlanta and their 
families, and for that matter the chil- 
dren and families of America, need to 
know the real dangers facing them, to 
be neither shielded from the truth nor 
terrified into fearing every shadow. 

Third, we must all pull together. All 
of us, wherever we live, whatever our 
station in life, have a stake in seeing 
the killer or killers apprehended and 
the murders stopped. We should pro- 
ceed with calm determination and 
unity, not discord and dispute. 

Fourth, and most importantly we 
must all commit ourselves to the cre- 
ation of a society and communities 
where such tragedies will not occur in 
the future. In this, I do not mean pri- 
marily a governmental response. It is 
in our individual roles as mothers and 
fathers, neighbors, and concerned citi- 
zens that we can do the most to make 
sure that the deaths in Atlanta are not 
forgotten, or repeated. 

Finally, we must unite as a country 
to reevaluate the status of child wel- 
fare in the United States. The horrible 
crimes in Atlanta are shocking; it is 
likewise shocking that more than 17 
million American children live in de- 
bilitating poverty according to a 1980 
report by the U.S. National Commis- 
sion on the International Year of the 
Child. According to the same report, 1 
million youth are victims of child 
abuse and neglect; 10 million children 
have no regular source of medical 
care; and 13 percent of all 17-year-olds 
in school are functionally illiterate. 

No nation is secure unless its most 
vulnerable population, its children are 
safe and well cared for. As concerned 
parents and citizens, we must make 
the welfare of our children our first 
priority, by providing adequate health 
and educational systems, juvenile jus- 
tice, nutrition, and housing. Only in 
this way can we insure the security of 
our children and our Nation. 

I am including statements from 
Mayor Jackson, Governor Busbee, and 
a more detailed chronology of the 
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local investigative effort below. Thank 
you very much for your attention. 
The statements follow: 


REMARKS By Gov. GEORGE BUSBEE 


Mr. Speaker, let me begin by thanking 
Wyche Fowler, Georgia's Representative 
from the Fifth District, for initiating this 
public forum. 

With all of the national attention and 
publicity surrounding the cases, it is impor- 
tant to present the facts regarding the in- 
vestigations. It is with this intention, on 
behalf of the State, that I submit my com- 
ments today. 

For the past nineteen months, we have 
lived with the outrage and grief brought on 
by the senseless killings of children in At- 
lanta. Until the person or persons responsi- 
ble for the tragedies are apprehended, tried 
and convicted, we in Atlanta and Georgia 
will need your prayers and assistance. 

The expenditures associated with the spe- 
cial investigative task force have been ex- 
traordinary. Members of my staff met with 
the Mayor's staff to determine those costs 
which could be shared or totally funded by 
the State. As a result I recommended, and 
the General Assembly appropriated, ap- 
proximately $200,000. This grant to the city 
covers unbudgeted expenditures made over 
a six-month period. However, this amount 
does not include reimbursement for over- 
time because the State does not pay its law 
enforcement officers for overtime. The 
State will continue its commitment to the 
operation of the special task force through 
the utilization of the State Crime Labora- 
tory, assignment of seven full-time investi- 
gators from the Georgia Bureau of Investi- 
gations and computer specialists from the 
Georgia Crime Information Center. 

After frequent consultations with the 
White House for additional funds to cover 
the unbudgeted overtime, a sum of $1.5 mil- 
lion was made available. This funding, cou- 
pled with the assistance granted by the 
state and almost $1 million in technical as- 
sistance previously committed by the feder- 
al government, will be helpful in keeping 
the investigative efforts going full-speed 
until those responsible for the crimes are 
brought to justice. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of Congress, thank 
you for your support. I am hopeful that 
with all of our combined efforts we will 
quickly apprehend the individual or individ- 
uals responsible for terrorizing Atlanta's 
children and families. 


REMARKS BY MAYOR MAYNARD JACKSON 


Thank you for this opportunity to address 
the people of our nation through their 
elected representatives to the U.S. House of 
Representatives. As Mayor of the City of 
Atlanta, I bring you today the appreciation, 
gratitude and respect of the people of At- 
lanta for the generous and overwhelming 
concern, solidarity and support which have 
come to Atlanta from across America. 

In Atlanta, we are undergoing a most 
severe test of our character as a community. 
The tragic slayings of poor Black children, 
whether related to each other or not, 
whether the work of one or more persons, 
are a most acute manifestation of a malady 
affecting American society. Day in and day 
out, the tragic reports of runaway children, 
child abuse, child neglect, child prostitution 
and similarly horrible occurrences pile up 
on law enforcement and social services agen- 
cies across America. Obviously, poor chil- 
dren, kept at the margins of our society by 
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invisible but cruelly effective fences, make 
the most vulnerable victims. 

It is obvious that Atlanta’s current experi- 
ences have touched a vast reservoir of con- 
cern and sympathy among Americans of 
every economic group and grace. There 
seems to be an almost universal sense that 
these tragedies could happen anywhere and 
that no city in America is immune to similar 
misfortunes. 

Probably one of the few positive aspects 
of this very negative episode is that we are 
finding an increased family and community 
unity and re-affirming our common human- 
ity in response to these tragedies. This is 
true in Atlanta, where we are re-discovering 
our interdependence and re-learning that 
the prospects for a bright and prosperous 
future are tied to a caring, sensitive and so- 
cially responsible present. Atlanta, histori- 
cally a city of comparatively superior race 
relations, is drawing together in unprec- 
edented ways. When the need for support 
arose, Atlantans said yes. When the need 
for volunteer week-end searchers became 
evident, Atlantans said yes. When the need 
for patience and restraint and understand- 
ing is critical, Atlantans are saying yes. 
Such has been the response across America 
as well, which is why my words today are 
very much heartfelt. 

The people of Atlanta owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the people of America and to the re- 
sponsible and sensitive leadership of elected 
officials everywhere who have responded ef- 
fectively to our special needs. From the mu- 
nicipal officials in Atlanta through the Gov- 
ernor and the State Legislators in Georgia, 
members of both Houses of the U.S. Con- 
gress, and up to the Vice President and the 
President of the United States, the response 
has been compassionate, timely, practical 
and commensurate with the need. 

To the people of America, we say thank 
you and God bless you and offer a prayer, 


on behalf of all of us, that the tragedies 
which have brought us together will end 
and never again be repeated in our midst. 
We pray, also, that when our adversity ends, 
Atlanta’s and America's increased unity will 
not. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ACTIVITIES MISSING AND 
MURDERED CHILDREN 


The Department of Public Safety has des- 
ignated the homicides and disappearances 
of 21 children which have occurred over the 
last nineteen months as it number one pri- 
ority. The Department is deeply committed 
to solving these crimes and its efforts and 
resources are being primarily directed 
toward this essential objective. 

A two-pronged approach is being imple- 
mented by the Department in addressing 
these crimes—investigation and prevention. 
Through the Bureau of Police Services, a 
full-time Special Task Force has been estab- 
lished to investigate these crimes. With re- 
spect to prevention, the Department is 
spearheading a city-wide involvement of At- 
lanta citizens, and local groups and organi- 
zations in responding to this crisis. 

All available human and material re- 
sources are being pooled in an intensive 
effort to identify persons responsible and to 
prevent the further victimization of Atlanta 
children. As a matter of background the fol- 
lowing chronology of activities is presented. 

A. INVESTIGATIVE 


1. In March, 1980, records involving the 
homicides of children over the last five 
years were analyzed by the Police Bureau in 
an effort to determine any similarities, pat- 
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terns or trends related to the cases. No 
common denominator was determined. 

2. The Bureau of Police Services, in March 
1980, requested and received the assistance 
of the FBI's Behaviorial Science Unit in 
Quantico, Virginia in the analysis of all per- 
tinent data related to the cases. 

3. On July 17, 1980, the Bureau of Police 
Services created a Special Task Force to 
devote full-time effort to the investigation 
of the missing and slain children crimes. 
The one sergeant and four investigators as- 
signed to the Task Force were all experi- 
enced in homicide and missing persons in- 
vestigations. Prior to the creation of the 
Task Force, the Bureau devoted over 6,000 
investigative hours to the cases. 

4. On August 4, 1980, a meeting occurred 
of all the Chiefs of Police in the Atlanta 
metropolitan area to discuss these crimes. 
Each representative brought any informa- 
tion concerning the disappearances or the 
homicides of children in their jurisdictions 
to the meeting and the chiefs worked joint- 
ly in attempting to determine any similari- 
ties, patterns or trends. 

5. On August 21, 1980, the Special Task 
Force was expanded to a total of four super- 
visors and 13 investigators. 

6. Also on September 9, 1980, weekly brief- 
ings between the Task Force members and 
personnel in each zone on each shift began. 
These briefings encourage information shar- 
ing as well as updating both officers and 
Task Force members on needed and devel- 
oped information and clues. 

7. A request to Governor Busbee by Mayor 
Jackson on September 9, 1980, resulted in 
the establishment of a $10,000 reward fund 
for information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of person(s) responsible for these 
crimes. 

8. The assistance of Dr. Lloyd Baccus, a 
psychiatrist with Emory University, was re- 
ceived in September 1980, to assist the De- 
partment in the development of offender 
profiles. 

9. In September 1980, assistance was also 
received from Dr. Nicholas Groth of the 
Connecticut State Prison. Dr. Groth, who 
has extensive experience in dealing with sex 
offenders and molesters of young children, 
assisted in the development of offender pro- 
files. 

10. On September 9, 1980, assistance was 
received from the Colorado Springs (Colora- 
do) Police Department through the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration in the 
development of a computer format for 
maintaining and sorting related information 
and clues. 

11. In September 1980, interviews began of 
all previous runaway children in the same 
age grouping as those who were missing or 
slain. These interviews occurred to elicit in- 
formation about the similarities of activities 
and/or of events of a suspicious nature. 

12. Through Special Agent Roy Hazel- 
wood of the FBI (Washington), assistance 
was received in the development of offender 
profiles and the processing of taped and 
printed evidence at the FBI laboratory in 
September 1980. 

13. The Fulton County District Attorney, 
Mr. Louis Slaton, provided the Special Task 
Force with the assistance of two assistant 
district attorneys to aid in addressing legal 
aspects of investigative activities in Septem- 
ber 1980. 

14. Also in September 1980, the FBI as- 
signed two special agents to serve as liaison 
with the Special Task Force. Through the 
special agents, direct access to the available 
assistance of the FBI occurred. 
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15. In September 1980, technical assist- 
ance was received from Dr. Larry Howard, 
State Crime Commission, in coordinating 
the laboratory analysis of evidence related 
to the crimes. 

16. In September 1980, Governor Busbee's 
legal staff provided assistance in preparing 
information concerning the reward fund. 

17. Gene Slade, Metropolitan Atlanta 
Crime Commission, provided assistance in 
September 1980, in organizing an effort to 
collect data from police reports for analysis 
by the Center For Disease Control and the 
Fulton County Health Department. 

18. Sheriff Jim O’Grady, Cook County, Il- 
linois, provided assistance and advice to 
Police Bureau officials as related to the in- 
vestigation of the crimes of concern. Sheriff 
O'Grady has extensive experience on inves- 
tigations of this sort. His assistance was re- 
ceived in September 1980. 

19. Through information received from 
other law enforcement agencies, Ms. Doro- 
thy Allison, a psychic, provided assistance 
with the investigation in September 1980. 
Ms. Allison is noted for using her special 
abilities in aiding the investigative efforts of 
numerous law enforcement agencies. 

20. In September 1980, the U.S. Secret 
Service assisted the Special Task Force in 
providing confidential records on potential 
suspects for analysis. 

21. The State Pardons and Parole Board 
provided confidential records on potential 
suspects for analysis in September, 1980. 

22. Surveillances of suspects were initiated 
on a 24-hour a day basis in September, 1980. 

23. Also in September, 1980, interviews of 
persons arrested for other crimes against 
children began. 

24. In September, 1980, the Bureau of 
Police Services began printing thousands of 
fliers about the missing and slain children 
in order to solicit information and clues. In 
October, 1980, these fliers were distributed 
throughout the Atlanta community as well 
as to law enforcement agencies in neighbor- 
ing jurisdictions and in other states through 
out the nation. 

25. Assistance was also received from the 
Georgia Criminal Information Center in de- 
veloping formats for the collection of base- 
line data in September, 1980. 

26. In September, 1980, investigative as- 
sistance was received from Captain Robert- 
son, Commander of the Birmingham, Michi- 
gan Task Force. Captain Robertson is an in- 
vestigative expert and advised the Special 
Task Force members on innovative investi- 
gative techniques. 

27. By October, 1980, the Special Task 
Force had expanded to 25 full-time persons. 
Fourteen persons were assigned from the 
Bureau of Police Services, two from the 
Fulton County Police Department, one from 
the East Point Police Department, one from 
the Dekalb Police Department and seven 
GBI agents. In addition, the two assistant 
district attorneys and two FBI agents were 
still serving as liaisons between the Depart- 
ment and their respective agencies. 

28. On October 18, 1980, the United Youth 
Adult Conference organized volunteer At- 
lanta citizens in weekly searches of the 
areas in which the missing children were 
last seen. These searches involved an esti- 
mated 3,000 citizens and to date have result- 
ed in locating one body and articles which 
are being examined to determine their rela- 
tionship to the crimes of concern. The 
Bureau of Police Services lends support to 
these searches by assisting in coordinating 
the search activities. The Bureau of Civil 
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Defense provides back-up communication 
support. 

29. Mayor Maynard Jackson’s Manage- 
ment Information Systems Office personnel 
were assigned to coordinate and assist in the 
development of computer programs on Oc- 
tober 27, 1980. 

30. In response to a request to Governor 
Busbee by Mayor Jackson on October 27, 
1980, the full-time assistance of four GBI 
investigators and one secretary plus equip- 
ment and other technical assistance was 
made available to the Special Task Force. 

31. On October 27, 1980, Mayor Maynard 
Jackson coordinated an effort to increase 
the reward fund. Well over $150,000 was col- 
lected for this purpose. Varying amounts 
were contributed by the city of Atlanta, 
Fulton County, the State of Georgia, televi- 
sion stations, senior citizens groups, local 
social clubs, merchants and individuals. 

32. In November, 1980, ten additional in- 
vestigators were assigned to the Task Force, 
from the Bureau of Police Services. 

33. The Metropolitan Atlanta Rapid Tran- 
sit Authority (MARTA) donated office 
space to accommodate the expanded Special 
Task Force. On November 7, 1980, the Spe- 
cial Task Force moved into the new head- 
quarters facility. 

34. On November 10, 1980, one investiga- 
tor from the Fulton County District Attor- 
ney’s Office and one police lieutenant from 
the Clayton County Police Department 
were assigned to the Task Force full-time. 
As of November 12, 1980, 33 investigators 
were assigned to the Task Force. 

35. On November 10, 1980, the Police Ex- 
ecutive Research Forum, at the request of 
Commissioner Lee Brown, arranged for five 
specialists to provide direct assistance to the 
Special Task Force. Each of the specialists 
was highly experienced in conducting com- 
plicated homicide investigations: Pierce 
Brooks of Los Angeles, California participat- 
ed on the Onion Field Case. Lieutenant 
George Mayer of Stanford, Connecticut was 
noted for his assistance in the Parkway Bra 
Murders. Lieutenant Gil Hill of Detroit, 
Michigan participated on the Browning 
Gang Murders investigation and Sergeant 
Al Smith of Oakland, California worked on 
the Symbionese Liberation Army case. De- 
tective Charlie Nanton has been involved in 
homicide investigations in the lower East 
Side of New York. 

36. At the request of Commissioner 
Brown, the Police Executive Research 
Forum arranged for a specialist to train two 
GBI crime analysts on loan to the Depart- 
ment in the Visual Investigative Aids tech- 
niques. On November 10, 1980, the analysts 
were trained in how to visually display and 
link case information. 

37. On November 12, 1980, at the request 
of Mayor Maynard Jackson, the U.S. Attor- 
ney General authorized the FBI to officially 
enter into the investigations of the missing 
and murdered children. 

38. Also on November 12, 1980, the Bureau 
of Police Services use of roadblocks was 
adapted to include a focus on the children's 
cases. Periodic roadblocks in target neigh- 
borhoods were begun to deter/apprehend 
any abductions of children. 

39. Assistance was provided in November, 
1980, from Mr. Terry Lenzer in assessing the 
Special Task Force’s system for handling in- 
formation and scheduling investigations. 

40. Through the efforts of Tom Dillion, 
Fulton County Juvenile Court Judge, ques- 
tioning of youth detained at the Juvenile 
Home was begun on November 20, 1980. The 
youth were questioned in an effort to elicit 
any information related to these cases. 
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41. Through the assistance of Attorney 
Larry Ruff, the Telephone Broadcasting 
System in Chicago donated a computer dial- 
ing system to the Task Force in December, 
1980. Through the system, telephone num- 
bers within a two-mile radius are called and 
a recording asks for and receives informa- 
tion about the children’s cases from each 
person contacted. 

42. Dr. William Elsea and a group of spe- 
cialists from the Center for Disease Control 
(CDC) began assisting the Department in 
December, 1980. The group adapted epide- 
miological investigative techniques to identi- 
fy populations at risk, specific risk factors 
and to make recommendations for control 
and risk reduction measures. 

43. On December 15, 1980, retired police 
officers from the Bureau of Police Services 
began interviewing arrested persons to elicit 
any possible information about these cases. 

44. On January 2, 1981, the Special Task 
Force was composed of 63 personnel—in- 
cluding investigators from the Atlanta 
Bureau of Police Services and 27 recruits, 
seven investigators from GBI, one officer 
each from East Point, DeKalb and Clayton 
County Police Departments, one investiga- 
tor from the District Attorney's office, 
three officers from the Fulton County 
Police Department and three civilian per- 
sonnel. 

45. In January, 1981, Dr. William Rolls of 
Duke University began evaluating the more 
than 1,300 pieces of correspondence received 
from psychics around the country. 

46. On January 29, 1981, Mayor Maynard 
Jackson announced that the entertainer, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., would conduct a benefit 
in Atlanta to raise additional funds to sup- 
port the continued investigations of these 
crimes. The benefit will be held in the Civic 
Center on March 10, 1981. 

47. On January 30, 1981, Mayor Maynard 
Jackson and other city officials met with 
Charles Renfrew and Ken Starr of the U.S. 
Department of Justice to brief the federal 
officials on the magnitude of these crimes, 
the extent of the investigative efforts and to 
request assistance in expanding the investi- 
gation. 

48. On February 2, 1981, Mayor Maynard 
Jackson, Marvin Arrington, President of the 
City Council and Commissioner Brown met 
with Governor George Busbee and others to 
brief state officials and to request assistance 
in expanding the investigation. 

49. On February 16, 1981, changes were 
made in the operation of the Special Task 
Force to obtain maximum utilization of ex- 
isting resources. The changes included as- 
signing Deputy Chief Morris Redding full- 
time as head of the Task Force, assigning 
Major W. J. Taylor as Administrative Coor- 
dinator and Inspector J. R. Hamrick as In- 
vestigative Coordinator. 

50. By the end of February, 1981 the Spe- 
cial Task Force was composed of 78 person- 
nel—including investigators from the Atlan- 
ta Bureau of Police Services, 24 recruits, 10 
members of the field investigation team, 
seven investigators from the GBI, 2 officers 
from the Fulton County Police Department, 
one officer each from, East Point, De Kalb 
County, Clayton County Police Depart- 
ments, one investigator from the Fulton 
County District Attorney’s Office, one At- 
lanta Bureau of Police Services, Community 
Service Officer and nine civilian personnel. 

B. PREVENTION 

1. Between July and August 1980, commu- 
nity forums and personal safety workshops 
were conducted by the Safer Atlanta For 
Everyone (SAFE) Program and the Crime 
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Prevention Section of the Bureau of Police 
Services. 

2. In September 1980, information packets 
were distributed throughout Atlanta con- 
taining an update on the Special Task 
Force's investigative efforts, a special bulle- 
tin on the missing children, background in- 
formation on each case, and a safety tip bro- 
chure. These packets served to apprise the 
community of these crimes, as well as to so- 
licit information, 

3. On September 10, 1980, the Metropoli- 
tan Crime Stoppers film was developed out- 
lining information about the crimes. The 
film was aired on all local television sta- 
tions. 

4. In September 1980, taped radio public 
service announcements were broadcast to in- 
struct the public about crime and child 
safety. 

5. In September 1980, personal safety tip 
brochures were distributed throughout At- 
lanta to local churches, groups and organi- 
zations for distribution to their member- 
ships. 

6. In early September 1980, 80,000 child 
safety brochures were distributed by the At- 
lanta Public School System to every school- 
age child. In addition, teachers used the 
brochures to develop lesson plans focusing 
on child safety, and officers from the Crime 
Prevention Section appeared before class as- 
semblies to discuss the necessity for and 
types of crime prevention. 

7. Distribution of information packages 
containing child safety and crime preven- 
tion case information was expanded in Sep- 
tember 1980. Various sources including local 
merchants contributed to the cost of repro- 
ducing the packages. 

8. Between September and October 1980, 
the local media greatly expanded the use of 
public service announcements and other 
communication tools to provide the commu- 
nity with child safety tips, information 
about the investigation, and to appeal to the 
public for further information. 

9. Between September and October 1980, 
public service announcements to be shown 
on television were developed by members of 
the Department of Public Safety and pro- 
fessional athletes. 

10. The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference initiated the Coalition to Save 
Our Children and the Interfaith Association 
of Greater Atlanta (IAGA) on October 5, 
1980. The Coalition sponsored a Prayer Pil- 
grimage. The IAGA, a group of religious 
leaders, sponsored a “Day of Reconcili- 
ation” on November 3, 1980. 

11. On October 9, 1980, the Soul Patrol 
conducted crime prevention workshops in 
the Thomasville Heights Community. 

12. Project 12, a church-affiliated group, 
functions to strengthen the relationship be- 
tween the community, the police and those 
churches within the Southside Minister's 
Alliance. Under the theme “Take a Minute, 
Save a Child”, the group sponsored a rally 
and parade on October 11, 1980. 

13. On October 21, 1980, the Community 
Relations Commission initiated a coordinat- 
ing activity of referring persons requesting 
information or assistance as related to the 
missing and slain children to the appropri- 
ate office or individual. The agency is also 
offering free counseling by a certified psy- 
chologist to anyone affected by these 
crimes. 

14. On October 21, 1980, the Atlanta 
Bureau of Police Services and the Atlanta 
Bureau of Fire Services jointly began a 
door-to-door canvass of all Atlanta residents 
to deliver information about the missing 
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and murdered children, crime prevention in- 
formation, and to directly solicit informa- 
tion from neighborhood residents about sus- 
picious events which may have a bearing on 
these crimes. 

15. On October 21, 1980, added emphasis 
was given to organizing and coordinating 
Block Parent Programs in Atlanta neighbor- 
hoods. Through this program, certain 
homes are identified by placards and 
window stickers, and serve as safe havens 
for children needing assistance. 

16. On October 23, 1980, the Atlanta City 
Council enacted a city-wide curfew for 
youths 15 years and under. 

17. Local merchants donated funds to 
print additional personal safety pamphlets 
for children in October 1980. 

18. Beginning November 2, 1980, personal 
safety seminars were scheduled with child- 
centered organizations, such as boys clubs, 
scout groups, local YMCA and YWCA, etc. 

19. On November 6, 1980, the Metropoli- 
tan Atlanta Rapid Transit Authority 
(MARTA) began using their buses with 
radios to monitor activities and to dispatch 
information to the Police Bureau about any 
suspicious events observed on neighborhood 
routes. If necessary, the drivers are pre- 
pared to use their buses as safe havens for 
children. 

20. On November 12, 1980, Mr. Ozell 
Sutton of the Community Relations Serv- 
ices, U.S. Department of Justice, began con- 
ducting meetings among community leaders 
for the purpose of addressing potential 
racial tensions which may be developing as 
related to these cases. 

21. On November 12, 1980, the Atlanta 
Falcons, the Coca Cola Bottling Company, 
Coca Cola USA, and the Northside Jaycees 
purchased 250,000 trading cards. One side of 
the trading card depicted a Falcon team 
member and the reverse side offered person- 
al safety tips for children. These trading 
cards are distributed to children by police 
officers while patrolling the zones. In addi- 
tion to providing children with necessary 
safety information, the trading cards offer 
an opportunity for police officers to solicit 
direct information from the children about 
unusual events which may have a bearing 
on the crimes being investigated. 

22. On November 17, 1980, the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) initiated 
a senior citizen escort program. Volunteers 
accompany elementary school children 
home from school in the afternoons. 

23. In November 1980, the Atlanta Public 
Schools began distributing Kids Don't Go 
With Strangers” materials to school chil- 
dren. The materials include records, color- 
ing books, and bumper stickers to create an 
awareness of the concept among school chil- 
dren. 

24. The MARTA publication Rider's 
Digest” focused on the missing and slain 
children cases throughout November 1980, 
and included pictures of the victims with an 
appeal to report any information to the 
Special Task Force. The December issue in- 
cluded an article on the Special Task Force. 

25. School system principals also began 
making daily telephone calls to parents no- 
tifying them of their children’s absence 
from school in November 1980. 

26. Beginning December 1, 1980, weekly 
meetings were begun with Fulton County 
Mental Health personnel and local psychol- 
ogists. The meetings are to plan strategies 
for deterring any adverse effects of these 
cases on Atlanta citizens, especially chil- 
dren. A brochure is planned for parents 
which will identify the symptoms of and 
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treatment for mental disorders which may 
develop in children because of these crimes. 
A conference for parents and others is also 
being planned. 

27. On February 14, 1981, the Department 
of Public Safety’s Mental Health Task 
Force conducted a public all-day workshop 
titled “I Am My Brother’s Keeper”. The 
purpose of the workshop was to develop 
means for providing Atlanta children with 
emotional as well as physical security. 
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Mr. Speaker, I see several of my col- 
leagues here who are concerned about 
this matter, and I am extraordinarily 
pleased to see them here. So let me 
continue this special order by yielding 
to my colleagues. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great solemnity and sadness that I rise 
to participate in this special order 
dedicated to the citizens of Atlanta 
and the tragedy that they have suf- 
fered during recent months. Certainly, 
one of our most treasured national re- 
sources is our children. This loss and 
its psychological impact upon other 
children is heartbreaking beyond 
belief. I join the gentleman from 
Georgia and my other colleagues in 
expressing condolences to the families 
and friends of the murdered children 
and in wishing Federal, State, and 
local law enforcement officials a 
speedy end to the unhappy task of in- 
vestigating this matter. 

Regrettably, we cannot even take a 
small amount of comfort in the notion 
that this might be an isolated situa- 
tion. Gratuitous violence is epidemic 
throughout our Nation, as evidenced 
by the vicious attack upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States yesterday. 
In my own State of New York, for in- 
stance, we have seen a resurgence of 
antireligious activity directed against 
honored places of worship. Buffalo, 
like Atlanta, is a city of fear. The 
brutal and frightening murders which 
have taken place there have prompted 
citizens to arm themselves in ever in- 
creasing numbers. The potential for 
accidental death is alarming. 

Mr. Speaker, situations like Atlanta 
and Buffalo raise the question of what 
role is appropriate for the Federal 
Government in a traditionally local 
area. Its role is limited, of course, but 
certainly must extend, at the very 
least, to protecting Federal civil rights 
and helping the States and localities 
to cope with emergency situations un- 
questionably beyond their means. This 
should be particularly true where local 
budgetary constraints may be to some 
degree caused by spending demands 
imposed upon them in other areas by 
the Federal Government. However, 
hasty and unthinking intervention by 
the Federal Government in a matter 
such as this may serve as a precedent 
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for future intrusion irrespective of the 
locality’s wishes. 

I believe that the administration 
should be commended for its cautious, 
but conscientious, approach to the sit- 
uation in Atlanta. After the FBI pro- 
vided some preliminary investigative 
assistance, a task force headed by the 
Vice President of the United States 
was formed to provide more compre- 
hensive aid. Finally, when it became 
clear that the city was unable to fully 
finance the prolonged investigation, 
the administration announced that 
$1.5 million would be made available 
for these purposes. 

The approach has been similar in 
Buffalo. Soon after Inauguration Day, 
I wrote the Attorney General and the 
Vice President, requesting a review of 
the Federal Government’s role in solv- 
ing the Buffalo murders. I was advised 
that the Civil Rights Division, the 
FBI, the Community Relations Serv- 
ice, and the U.S. attorney in Buffalo 
have all been involved, not only in the 
investigation, but in the efforts to 
maintain calm in the city. I urge the 
administration not to relent in its ac- 
tivities until the emergencies in Buffa- 
lo and Atlanta are over. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is ap- 
propriate for us at this time to reflect 
upon the factors which lead criminals 
to believe that they can engage in 
these acts of senseless violence with 
impunity. The causes are many, and 
their interrelation complex. 

What stands out is the public per- 
ception that the criminal justice 
system is simply not effective. Too 
often it is neither to be feared by the 
offender nor relied on by the victim. 

Since earliest societies, man has de- 
vised values and structures to assure 
society of one’s person and property. 
Security against violence is clearly the 
responsibility of government. 

It is beyond dispute that a prime de- 
terrent is police presence. Unfortu- 
nately, insufficient numbers of law en- 
forcement officers patrolling the 
streets has been a monumental prob- 
lem in New York, and figures provided 
to me by the Congressional Research 
Service suggest that, among major 
cities, Atlanta also suffers one of the 
lower numbers of police officers per 
capita. Is it any wonder, then, Mr. 
Speaker, that someone bent upon per- 
petrating this kind of insanity would 
likely be successful? Because this situ- 
ation has reached crisis proportions 
and the solution is beyond the budg- 
etary capacities of many cities, I be- 
lieve that we should seriously consider 
providing some sort of emergency Fed- 
eral assistance in this area and I 
intend to introduce legislation author- 
izing such assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Georgia for so gra- 
ciously inviting my colleagues and 
myself to join him in this special order 
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on the Atlanta situation. Our 
thoughts and prayers are with that 
community in its time of need, and we 
commend the law enforcement au- 
thorities and the volunteers from 
across the Nation who are working so 
hard to close the final curtain on this 
tragedy. Again, I hope that the admin- 
istration will continue its earnest ef- 
forts and that it will support any legis- 
lative initiative aimed at forestalling 
similar occasions in the future. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
participating in this special order for 
the Atlanta children with a mixture of 
sadness, horror, and anger. I am sad 
for the families of the children. I am 
horrified that something like this 
could happen in our society. And Iam 
angry that justice has not yet been 
achieved. 

The events of yesterday make this 
special order particularly timely. In 
the rush of news, few people noticed 
that another body of a black child was 
found. The murder of the schoolchil- 
dren—and the shooting of the Presi- 
dent—bring home again the fact that 
our society is too violent. 

We have got to do something to get 
rid of the epidemic of hatred in this 
society—the hatred that results from 
the deep racial, economic, and sexual 
divisions in this country. 

It is no accident that women, chil- 
dren, and the elderly are the first to 
be beaten at home by someone’s mis- 
placed anger and frustration. It is no 
accident that working people are sub- 
ject to severe economic violence when- 
ever the economy is in bad shape. And 
it is no accident that 21 black children 
have been killed in Atlanta—and hun- 
dreds of thousands more now have to 
live in fear and terror, 

We have got to make the elimination 
of violence one of our top priorities in 
the Congress. We have got to give Fed- 
eral assistance to the Atlanta investi- 
gation, so they can find the killer and 
put a stop to this tragedy. We have got 
to give assistance to victims of other 
forms of violence—to shelters for bat- 
tered women, rape crisis centers, and 
other programs. We have got to stop 
giving money to a country in Central 
America that massacres and brutalizes 
its own citizens. We have got to stop 
the glorification of violence on TV and 
in the media. And, we have got to 
follow economic policies that are equi- 
table, rational, and do not serve to op- 
press lower and middle income men 
and women. 

I am wearing a green ribbon for the 
Atlanta children. It is pinned to my 
jacket by a pin of the Friends of Chil- 
dren in Poland. I do this because chil- 
dren are linked together around the 
world. They are linked together be- 
cause of their vulnerability—their vul- 
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nerability to political, economic, and 
social exploitation—and their vulner- 
ability to physical exploitation and 
violence. And if we do not care about 
the children of the world, who do we 
care about? 

I pray every day that the violence in 
Atlanta will come to an end. My heart 
goes out to all the people of Atlanta 
and especially to the families of the 
victims. But even after the terror has 
ended, we are going to have to deal 
with the dangerous underlying issue of 
violence—particularly violence against 
the powerless. 

I hope that our society can come to- 
gether—and in an atmosphere of re- 
spect, trust, and nonviolence, work out 
the differences that exist between us. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the gentlemen from 
Georgia in this special order concern- 
ing the tragic situation in Atlanta and 
commend him for affording me this 
opportunity to express my concern 
about the continuing deaths of young 
children in Atlanta, and the fear that 
has seized an entire city since this 
killer has begun this reign of terror. 

Today’s society is confronted with a 
mass of doubts, fears, and violence 
which makes even the most secure in- 
dividual wary of his neighbors. To 
force little children in Atlanta to live 
under this fear is inhuman—and the 
basic right that children should have 
security, happiness, and the freedom 
to grow is being infringed upon. 

I believe that there is a proper role 
for the Federal Government in help- 
ing Atlanta meet the tragic situation. 
Whenever one child is killed our world 
is so much poorer. 

We must not take comfort in the 
fact that violence has spread through- 
out the world. It is not something that 
children would understand. We simply 
cannot allow this violent crime to con- 
tinue to fester and grow—to allow our- 
selves to be victimized by terrorism, to 
allow terrorists to walk the streets 
stalking our children. 

The mental and emotional burdens 
that Atlanta children will be forced to 
bear will accompany these children for 
years. 

This week’s violence in Washington, 
the murders in Atlanta, in Buffalo, 
and in many other metropolitan cen- 
ters throughout most of our Nation 
are indicative of the critical nature of 
this tide of violence sweeping across 
our land and the urgent need for the 
Federal Government to provide proper 
and adequate support for our local 
police agencies in their fight against 
violent crime. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN) for his concern and for his 
participation. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Georgia. 
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Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want, first of all, to 
commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FOWLER), for taking 
this time so that appropriate com- 
ments can be made about the tragic 
situation involving the missing and 
murdered children which has been 
going on in the city of Atlanta for a 
number of months now. 

Second, I would like to say that 
today, following the violent events of 
yesterday, it is especially appropriate 
for us to focus on the total problem of 
violence in our society. 

The morning brought with it the 
good news of the President’s recovery, 
and for that we all have prayerful 
thanksgivings. He is the President of 
all Americans, and when a President is 
struck down by an assassin’s bullet, it 
makes us all realize the vulnerability 
of everyone in our society, the vulner- 
ability of all of us as potential victims 
of violence. The attempt on President 
Reagan’s life stunned us all; it makes 
us stop to think about the causes of 
violence and violent crime; and its out- 
rage moves us to devote ourselves to 
seeking answers. 

So it is with prayerful thanksgiving 
that the good news about the Presi- 
dent’s survival and recovery, and we 
pray for the recovery of the three 
others who were shot in that horrible 
incident. We hope from this that we 
may learn lessons and become better 
for it. 

Each of us is grieved and concerned 
and troubled by the events in Atlanta 
involving the missing and murdered 
children. Three of the murdered chil- 
dren have been found in my own dis- 
trict, and local police officials there 
are working around the clock to appre- 
hend the killer or killers. I have par- 
ticipated in the weekend search efforts 
by thousands of citizens of all races 
and walks of life. So I have a particu- 
lar understanding of the problems pre- 
sented by this case. 

But it must be difficult for others, 
outside the Metropolitan Atlanta area, 
to appreciate fully the tension and 
fear that grip the city, and the rumors 
that can be spread in such an atmos- 
phere. Therefore, I would like to bring 
to my colleagues’ attention an essay 
from the Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
by Durwood McAlister, editor of the 
Atlanta Journal. 

Mr. McAlister points to a most dam- 
aging effect of this atmosphere of 
fear—the suspicion in the city’s poorer 
black neighborhoods that if it ain't 
the Klan, then it’s the cops”; that At- 
lanta policemen are responsible for 
the killings. These fears are ground- 
less, but still the rumors persist, un- 
dermining the community’s confidence 
in the police. 

In this regard the police are doing 
their job. Others, however, who feed 
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these rumors by charges intimating 
various conspiracies to strike at the 
black community are only being irre- 
sponsible. Instead of calming tensions 
in the city, several leaders’ remarks 
have poisoned the climate of the city 
even further. 

Mr. McAlister concludes by noting 
that police efforts will succeed only if 
they have the full backing of the com- 
munity, and that creating a climate 
which destroys this confidence only 
encourages a vigilante mentality and 
impedes efforts to resolve the killings. 
This essay presents a balanced appeal 
for calm and understanding in Atlan- 
ta, which I submit for my colleagues’ 
consideration as follows: 


[From the Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
Mar. 15, 1981] 
FEEDING A DANGEROUS RUMOR 
(By Durwood McAlister) 

“Most of the folks in the community be- 
lieve if it ain't the Klan, then it’s the cops.” 

Those words, spoken by the mother of one 
of Atlanta's slain children, gave voice to a 
tragic, irrational fear that has swept 
through the city’s poor southside communi- 
ties. 

There is no logic to it, no reason, no evi- 
dence of any kind to give it legitimacy, but 
it is real. 

It is one more bitter fruit of the frustra- 
tion and anger which grips the city as the 
child killings go unsolved and the murderer 
remains free. 

Of all the traumatic side effects of the 
murders—and there are many—this may yet 
prove to be the most damaging. 

In recent years, Atlanta’s police, under 
the leadership of a black police commission- 
er and a black chief, have built a reservoir 
of confidence and good will in the poor 
black communities. That has been a vital, 
stabilizing force that has helped the city 
through some difficult times. 

Now a groundless suspicion, spawned by 
fear and fed by reckless rhetoric, threatens 
that confidence at a time when it is most 
needed. 

It is not “the cops” who are killing the 
children. Nor is there any evidence to sug- 
gest that it is “the Klan” or any other 
group. It is difficult to accept that so much 
terror and heartache could be caused by 
twisted individuals acting alone; but there is 
every indication that is exactly what is hap- 


pening. 

Still the destructive rumors and damaging 
suspicions running wild in the black commu- 
nity need little sustenance to keep them 
alive. And they are getting a great deal. 

The police themselves, knowing the 
danger, have reluctantly fueled those suspi- 
cions by announcing that they are investi- 
gating their own ranks in the search for the 
killer. 

They have not done so because they truly 
believe a policeman is committing the 
crimes but because, in their desperation, 
they are determined to investigate every 
possibility, however remote. 

The police are acting responsibly. They 
recognize that an authority figure, in uni- 
form, would have an easier time than most 
persuading black children to get into a car 
with a stranger. 

What they are doing is necessary. But 
others who are feeding the rumors with 
baseless charges that sinister, unnamed con- 
spirators are responsible for the killings are 
being recklessly irresponsible. 
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Black leaders who have the trust of the 
community should be working night and 
day to calm the fears, to refute damaging 
rumors and to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween the community and the police and 
other institutions devoted to their welfare. 

Instead, they are helping to poison the at- 
mosphere. 

Even Joseph Lowery, the respected presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, has contributed to the para- 
noia. “They kill our children to destroy us,“ 
he said, “and all they did was set in motion 
a new movement for equity and justice.“ Ri- 
diculous. 

“They” are not killing anybody. We are 
dealing with a heinous crime and they“ 
we—are desperately praying that the crime 
will be solved and the killer caught before 
he strikes again. 

The only “movement” that can be born of 
such a tragedy is a determined, concerted 
effort to make the streets of Atlanta safe 
for all children. That is the kind of move- 
ment” that can and will be supported by all 
decent people, whatever their race. 

The burden of that effort will fall—as it 
must—on the police. And they can succeed 
only if they have the full confidence of the 
community. 

Those who create an atmosphere which 
allows that confidence to be undermined en- 
courage a vigilante mentality and invite a 
dangerous contempt for authority. 

The police need help, not hindrance. Un- 
fortunately, those who could give the most 
help are doing the most harm. 

Despite the tensions and fears in the 
city, the tragedy of the missing and 
murdered children in Atlanta shows 
how a common problem can unite a 
community. The suffering and tragedy 
in Atlanta have made this Nation real- 
ize that these killings could happen 
anywhere in this country. As we con- 
sider these murders in Atlanta today, 
we must keep in mind their potential 
causes; whether they be the general 
widespread violence of contemporary 
society, a lessened concern for individ- 
ual human life, the hideous acts of a 
deranged mind, or the problem of pov- 
erty. These root causes are not con- 
fined to Atlanta, and catching those 
responsible will not alleviate the possi- 
bility of further crime in Atlanta or 
elsewhere. 

No death is more painful than that 
of a child, and the random brutality of 
these deaths makes our pain especially 
sharp. But we in Atlanta do receive 
some measure of solace from the out- 
pouring of national concern. The ral- 
lies, marches, ribbons, and unsolicited 
contributions to the city from around 
the country testify to America’s con- 
cern for our city’s children. The ac- 
tions of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent in responding with Federal assist- 
ance show that this concern has been 
understood and acted on. The citizens 
of Atlanta are grateful for their Na- 
tion’s compassion, and are hopeful 
that it will signal a swift end to this 
tragedy. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from At- 
lanta, Ga., Mr. Leviras, not only for 
his statement but for his support of 
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the investigative efforts in our city 
and his public participation toward 
the solution of these tragedies. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, I want to express my personal 
dismay and sorrow at the tragic cir- 
cumstances of the families and resi- 
dents of Atlanta who have experi- 
enced a series of the most inhumane 
and baffling crimes in recent times. 

In addition to my own personal sup- 
port of efforts to help resolve and 
bring to an end this continuing and 
seemingly endless tragedy, I want also 
to commend President Reagan and his 
administration for the efforts which 
they have undertaken in support of 
the law enforcement and other investi- 
gative agencies of the city of Atlanta. 
Almost $1 million was allocated from 
Justice Department funds as a first 
tangible measure, supplemented later 
by $1.5 million from other Federal 
sources to help in the search for the 
criminal or criminals responsible for 
perpetrating these heinous crimes. 

I could not stand here, however, 
without criticizing some earlier actions 
of this body—and recalling other 
events in recent years which have con- 
tributed to making the city of Atlanta 
and other urban centers of our Nation 
more vulnerable to crimes of violence 
than they ought to be. 

The problem of violent crime in our 
Nation, and particularly in our urban 
centers, is not a new threat to our do- 
mestic tranquillity and stable society. 
Crime in the streets was the principal 
basis for the enactment of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, which established the 
LEAA and the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice. I had a personal involvement in 
this endeavor to provide some Federal 
leadership, support, and direction to 
local and State law enforcement agen- 
cies to help combat the problem of vio- 
lent crime in America. 

The apparent dissatisfaction with 
LEAA in some States and localities ap- 
pears to have been the principal basis 
for the virtual abolition of this 
agency—the only Federal program di- 
rected against violent crime at the 
local and State levels. It is regrettable 
that the Carter administration was 
able to achieve this goal, since the 
LEAA operated in an effective and 
worthwhile manner in most jurisdic- 
tions. Without this useful Federal 
agency, our efforts here in the Con- 
gress of the United States and at the 
Federal level are sharply restricted, 
and we should all recognize that. 
Indeed, the tragedy of Atlanta may 
itself serve to impel us to reestablish a 
Federal agency or mechanism by 
which Federal resources may be em- 
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ployed for monitoring, evaluating, and 
disseminating information and sup- 
port for useful anticrime projects and 
measures which may be established 
throughout the land in those commu- 
nities where such projects and pro- 
grams are urgently needed. 

Neighborhood anticrime programs, 
sting operations, victim-witness crime 
protection, and domestic antiterrorist 
assistance—all of these and other Fed- 
eral aids should be made available to 
the city of Atlanta and other urban 
areas in our Nation on a continuing 
basis, if we are to do anything about 
meeting the ever-mounting problem of 
violent crime in the streets of our 
cities. 

To renounce any Federal responsi- 
bility on a domestic problem as critical 
as crime in America seems to me to 
distort the principle of federalism and 
to risk a demand for measures which 
would reach far beyond the principles 
inherent in LEAA—minimizing Feder- 
al bureaucratic regulations and con- 
trol and maximizing local decision- 
making and administration. 

Mr. Speaker, without detailing or 
even revealing elements of a confer- 
ence held recently in Williamsburg, 
Va., wherein the Attorney General, 
the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the House and Senate Ju- 
diciary Committees, the Chief Justice 
of the United States, and others con- 
cerned with the administration of jus- 
tice appeared, I can report faithfully 
that these leaders in our system of jus- 
tice characterized violent crime as the 
top-priority subject which requires the 
most urgent attention by our execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches. 

The tragedy of Atlanta bolsters this 
view. It is not simply that we have 
given too much attention, too much 
relief, and extended too much compas- 
sion to the criminal elements of our 
society. It is rather that we have de- 
voted too little attention, too few re- 
sources, and inadequate initiatives to 
the subject of investigation and pros- 
ecution of the criminal elements in 
our society and the penalties these 
criminals deserve following their con- 
viction. 

Again, let me express my compassion 
for the families of the victims and for 
all of the residents of Atlanta. Let me 
also pledge my support for such appro- 
priate Federal steps as may be taken 
to bring about the speedy apprehen- 
sion of the criminal or criminals in- 
volved, as well as such other steps that 
might help avert similar tragedies in 
Atlanta or elsewhere in our Nation. 

Finally, I wish to commend the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. FOWLER) for 
his sponsorship of this special order so 
that we in this Chamber might ex- 
press our concern and our determina- 
tion to do everything possible to bring 
to an end the tragedy of Atlanta, to 
bring relief to the grieving hearts in 
that city, and to restore strength and 
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confidence to our Nation, which is now 
threatened more critically by rampant 
violent crime than ever before in 
recent history. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McC.Lory) very much. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to my other 
colleague from Atlanta, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
GINGRICH). 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my colleague for yielding. 

I want to join in commending the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. FOWLER) 
for holding this special order, and I 
also join with him in feeling saddened 
at the need for this dialog, the prob- 
lem that we face in America today af- 
fects all of us, whether children or the 
President, whether surrounded by 
Secret Service agents or walking home 
alone in the afternoon from school. It 
goes beyond merely our prayers and 
our hopes that in Atlanta we can soon 
find the person or persons who have 
engaged in one of the most heinous of 
all acts in society, the killing of chil- 
dren. 

We all recognize that beyond Atlan- 
ta's need and Atlanta’s concern, Amer- 
ica in recent years has had an epidem- 
ic of irrational violence, an epidemic of 
crazed people acting out their fanta- 
sies and their pain on society at large. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend my 
colleague for giving us a chance to talk 
together today and to begin, particu- 
larly on this day after the attempted 
assassination of the President, to talk 
among ourselves about the kind of 
changes and the kind of rethinking 
that are necessary if we are to knit to- 
gether again a society healthy enough 
for all of us to be safe. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 

the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
GINGRICH) not only for his statement 
but also for his cooperation in his 
public capacity toward finding a solu- 
tion to these terrible tragedies. 
è Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, since 
the first black child was reported miss- 
ing in Atlanta 20 months ago, the eyes 
of America have become focused on 
that city. From all across the country 
we have listened and watched with 
horror as the number of murdered 
children has increased from 1 to 21. 

We have come together today to ex- 
press our shared sorrow and frustra- 
tion over Atlanta’s continuing ordeal 
with the realization that this tragedy 
touches our entire Nation. We grieve 
with the parents and people of Atlan- 
ta because we understand that what is 
happening there could as easily have 
occurred in any one of our cities. Such 
a crisis, whose psychological impact is 
being felt in communities across the 
country, is clearly a matter of national 
concern. 
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Recognizing this fact, the adminis- 
tration has been responsive to Atlan- 
ta's requests for assistance. Funds to- 
taling nearly $2.5 million have been 
provided to help the city meet the ex- 
traordinary expenses associated -with 
this tragedy, and additional manpower 
and technical assistance have been 
provided to support the city’s investi- 
gative efforts. 

Continuing Federal response to the 
situation is, in my view, both neces- 
sary and appropriate. Though all of us 
pray for a conclusion to this ordeal, it 
is my hope that, if need be, the Con- 
gress would act swiftly to appropriate 
additional funds to sustain Atlanta’s 
law enforcement efforts. 

At the same time, I call upon all 
Americans to unite with the citizens of 
Georgia in full support of Atlanta’s in- 
vestigation. As time passes and frus- 
tration mounts, it is understandable 
that the families and friends of the 
victims should become impatient 
standing helplessly by while the 
threat to their community continues. 
Greater harm and injustice can result, 
however, when citizens take the law 
into their own hands. 

I therefore urge all Americans, and 

particularly Georgians, to assist the 
Atlanta police with their eyes and 
their ears so that these senseless kill- 
ings may be brought to a swift but 
peaceful conclusion. Throughout the 
country, let this crisis renew a spirit of 
cooperation between citizens and law 
enforcement officials, so that now and 
in the future, the playgrounds and 
streets of all America’s cities will again 
be safe for our children. 
Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, as one 
reads the daily accounts of the tragic 
murders in Atlanta, one must feel a 
great deal of admiration for the citi- 
zens of that city. Surely this must be 
one of the most difficult times to 
which they have been exposed, and 
their cooperative effort in an attempt 
to end this nightmare is certainly ad- 
mirable. 

I join with the countless thousands 
in expressing my sympathy to the 
families involved; and I pray that we 
will soon see the end of this matter.e 
Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
both sad and angry that we must join 
in a special order to address the ter- 
rorism which has been perpetrated 
against families and children in Atlan- 
ta. Such a special order should be un- 
necessary. Such cruel acts should not 
occur in a civilized nation. 

In a society based on equality, 
human dignity, and individual free- 
dom through social responsibility, our 
children should grow up strong and 
nurtured. They should live through 
childhood protected and safe from ab- 
normal fears. 

However, it is necessary to speak 
today, even though I wish it were oth- 
erwise. It is necessary because 20 black 
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children have been murdered in Atlan- 
ta. The continuing unfolding of these 
events chills the heart of every Ameri- 
can. Parents everywhere identify with 
the grieving families and share in 
their loss. We are all shaken by un- 
easiness and uncertainty by the ques- 
tions as yet unanswered. We are 
stirred to profound anger, made more 
intense by our collective and individu- 
al helplessness. 

The terror that permeates the entire 
black community of Atlanta is felt 
across the country. Violence directed 
against minority groups is violence 
against the entire Nation. It should be 
treated as such. These are our chil- 
dren. The children of Atlanta, black or 
white, are the children of America. 

It is not enough that we direct all 
available resources to solve the crime. 
We must seek ways to unite communi- 
ties when tragic and violent events 
threaten to divide them. We must join 
as a nation to insure that the fires of 
racism are not fanned by these inci- 
dents. 

The President, on behalf of the 

Nation, has provided some Federal 
funds to assist in the apprehension of 
the criminals and the protection of 
the young. We must search for more 
effective ways to protect all children 
from criminal abuse, as well as find 
ways to heal the psychological scars 
which these abominable events have 
produced. 
è Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, It is 
with a great sense of sadness and out- 
rage that I join our colleagues today 
in expressing our sorrow to the fami- 
lies and friends of the children in At- 
lanta who have fallen victim to a vi- 
cious and sick killer. 

We pray that the killer will be 
caught soon before more innocent 
lives are lost. For the children of At- 
lanta, paticularly young black boys 
and their families, the anguish and 
fear continues, at the expense of their 
mental and emotional stability. For it 
is a great tragedy when we, as parents, 
have to instill fear and mistrust to our 
children. But this the parents of At- 
lanta’s children must do to insure 
their safety. 

The policy in Atlanta theorize that 
the killer is a person of authority and 
one who instills confidence from the 
children. Otherwise, how can so many 
children have gone with him without 
so much as a fight? 

And unfortunately, the situation 
which exists in Atlanta is evidence of a 
climate of violence that surrounds our 
society. At an age when children 
should be allowed to be independent 
and to learn to deal with society as 
they become adults, we have to teach 
them to be extra careful and to mis- 
trust adults for fear of danger to 
them. We are thus creating insecuri- 
ties in our children; insecurities which 
will remain with them for the rest of 
their lives. 
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The tragedy in Atlanta is, as a 
result, not only limited to the families 
and friends of the children that have 
died, but makes us all the losers by fo- 
menting fear and mistrust amongst 
ourselves. 

I join with all my colleagues in pray- 

ing for those who have died and are 
missing and for the prompt arrest of 
the killer who has created such havoc 
in so many lives. 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am humble enough to ac- 
knowledge that all I say here today is 
only the tip of the iceberg in our 
struggle to solve the problems of our 
urban communities. The desperate 
plight of Atlanta is generating shock 
and signs of distress throughout our 
land. Could it be that Atlanta’s prob- 
lem has festered—full of the complex- 
ities of the urban American crisis? 

Atlanta, Ga., in 1981, is the subject 
of grave national concern. Our black 
children are disappearing in that 
southern city. To date, 22 have been 
found dead and 2 others are classified 
as missing. 

Have the worsening economic condi- 
tions and the current contrary atti- 
tudes toward societal and governmen- 
tal programs in behalf of minorities 
and the underprivileged produced an 
atmosphere that tolerates these acts 
of brutality directed against our 
youth? Events in Atlanta in recent 
months have heightened these fears in 
the minds and hearts of many 
throughout our Nation. 

Social scientists, sociologists, and 
historians suggest that when our coun- 
try suffers economic chaos and discon- 
tent, acts of violence have increased. 
Many individuals mischannel their 
anger and look for a scapegoat. When 
times are hard, insecurities are bred 
and people have a psychological need 
to blame someone for their own pre- 
dicament. In such a climate of hostil- 
ity, the acts and activities of those 
striking back at children are looked 
upon with disdain. It appears that a 
new negativism is on the rise and it is 
a frightening, sickening situation. 

Someone is ruthlessly killing our 
young. Their helpless, innocent minds 
are being led down a path of no 
return. Everytime I hear or read about 
another child's death in Atlanta, I die 
a little inside too. It is obvious that a 
hand more disastrous than imaginable 
is stalking Atlanta’s streets, unseen 
and unsuspected, erasing our children 
from the face of the Earth. These 
deaths have become the awful remind- 
er of the limitations of our law en- 
forcement in a land that is supposed 
to protect the rights of all citizens. 

Twenty-five FBI agents, scores of 
county police working night and day 
on the case, 35 investigators of the At- 
lanta police and the special task force 
dispatched by President Ronald 
Reagan have been unable to solve the 
mystery. 
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Atlanta’s problem is the entire coun- 
try’s problem. Such an observation is 
an unfortunate commentary on our so- 
ciety. Regardless of the moral issue in- 
volved, we must continue to deal with 
the question of how to arrest the psy- 
chopathic feast of this demon, or 
demons, within our culture. 

On Friday, March 13, while Presi- 
dent Reagan was announcing addition- 
al funds for Atlanta at the White 
House, Capitol Hill employees held a 
special memorial service for the de- 
ceased children. One of the most 
touching moments of the program was 
the rendering of a letter written and 
read by 9-year-old Erica Lomax of 
Keene Elementary School here in 
Washington, D.C. I would like to share 
her comments with you now: 

Distinguished Guests, Families, and 
Friends: 

I am truly honored that I have been given 
the opportunity to speak to you today. 

I am only sad that we are not here for a 
joyous occasion, but one that has shocked 
the nation and filled our hearts with grief. 

But in my own way, I feel that I must 
speak out to say only what is in my heart. 

I am a child, special in my own way, as 
unique as each star that shines in the heav- 
ens. i 

I look forward in my life to growing up. I 
will someday graduate from school, go to 
college, have a career, a marriage, and chil- 
dren. A cycle that must go on, for this is the 
way of the world. But stop for a moment, 
and think of the children of Atlanta, the 
harmless children, who have died a cruel 
death at the hands of some unfeeling mon- 
ster. That someone who to this very day 
roams free to kill children, that someone 
who has made us all afraid. Afraid of the 
stranger who walks behind us on the way 
from school, who brings fear when we are 
alone for a moment away from the protect- 
ing eyes of our families. 

I think about those children who have 
died in Atlanta. I know that they will never 
graduate from school, go to their first 
dance, to college, have a career, a marriage, 
or families. I say to myself, dear Lord, who 
has the right to take away the joys of child- 
hood? And isn’t it a shame that this killer 
haunts us like a shadow in the night? That 
killer will teach us many things, like how to 
be afraid, how not to trust, and how to hate, 
because we don’t understand why someone 
would kill. We are taught that bad people 
die, does that mean that those little chil- 
dren were bad? I don't think so. 

Never forget the children of Atlanta, they 
were just like me, they were your son’s, your 
daughter's, your brother’s, your sister's, the 
little kid next door, the playmate on a rainy 
day, someone you could tell your secrets to, 
or argue with, about any little thing. They 
were children who could laugh, cry, dance, 
and above all, love. 

Never forget that most of the things that 
children want from life are the simple 
things. 

We just want to learn, have fun, make 
friends, and have people love us, and most 
of all, we want to grow upl! 

I would like to close by saying this to the 
children that have died in Atlanta. 

We shall not forget you, we shall forever 
mourn your loss, perhaps you have gone on 
to a better world, for you are, and forever 
shall be children of God. 
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No one will hurt you now, No one will 
cause you tears, for I know deep in my heart 
that you rest in the arms of the Lord, and 
there you will be children again. 

Play in the skys of heaven, dance in the 
clouds and the wind, let the angels be your 
playmates, and know you are forever loved. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has af- 
firmed that the Bill of Rights and the 
14th amendment guarantee due proc- 
ess to children; it also declared that an 
adolescent is entitled to the same pro- 
cedural safeguards as an adult. Howev- 
er, our children’s rights continue to be 
violated in Atlanta. 

These young, helpless black victims 
have been shot, stabbed, and bludg- 
eoned to death. It is my belief that so- 
ciety has the responsibility to aid 
those, including our young, whose 
lives are adversely affected by crime. 

The great black poet, Countee 
Cullen, in observing the plight of his 
people during the Harlem renaissance, 
wrote in the final lines of one of his 
many masterpieces, “Yet Do I 
Marvel,” the irony of his ability to 
endure the injustices of his native 
America, and still be able to create. 
Cullen, an absolute genius wrote: 

Yet Do I Marvel at the Curious Thing 

To Make a Poet Black * * * And Bid Him 
Sing. 


Yet do I marvel at this curious 
thing: That is the survival of our black 
children through these times of pain 
and suffering—through injustices in- 
flicted on our youth for the past 19 
months with no just retribution to 
date. We need only examine America 


in 1981 to understand that Cullen’s di- 
lemma still lives with us 50 years later. 

In a nation that boasts of its demo- 
cratic processes, we find ourselves rela- 
tively powerless. In an age of techno- 
logical innovation used by police en- 
forcement agencies, the FBI, and a 
special Presidential task force, we are 
still unable to provide adequate pro- 
tection for Atlanta’s children, even 
within the boundaries of their own 
neighborhoods. Our youth are incapa- 
ble of challenging the oppressive situa- 
tion confronting them on a daily basis. 

We must insure that our young 
daughters and sons are protected, and 
see to it that all of our children have 
an opportunity to grow up without the 
fear of being maliciously murdered en 
route to school, to church, or to the 
corner store. We must not only insist 
that our neighborhoods be made safe 
for our children, our women, our el- 
derly, but we must also insist that our 
streets be made secure from blood- 
thirsty headhunters. 

However, if all Americans use their 
collective forces to bring an end to 
these useless murders, it will achieve a 
peaceful and expeditious resolution of 
America’s deplorable situation. 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker. I want 
to thank my colieague, Mr. FOWLER, 
for this opportunity to join in an ex- 
pression of shared grief for the tragic 
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and senseless murder of the innocent 
children in Atlanta. 

Today, we can send the families in 
Atlanta our deepest sympathies, and 
our united support for all efforts to 
bring this horror to an end. We can 
also let them know that theirs is not a 
lonely vigil. America shares their suf- 
fering, their despair, their rage, their 
fears, and their frustration. 

Last week, the Black Leadership 

Forum expressed its conviction that 
these murders were not the result of a 
racist conspiracy, calling on the 
American people to respond, not with 
violence, but with prayer and a re- 
newed determination to wipe out prej- 
udice and insensitivity to the plight of 
the poor and needy in our society. I 
am thankful for the forum’s leader- 
ship, and add my prayers and sup- 
port. 
@ Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, first of all, I would like to 
commend Congressman WYCHE 
Fowter for providing the time for this 
much needed discussion of a very criti- 
cal issue. The slaying of over 20 chil- 
dren in Atlanta, Ga., is clearly indica- 
tive of the sickness which is eroding 
the fibers of our society. 

Violence is becoming more and more 
a way of life throughout our Nation. 
The Atlanta slayings and related at- 
tacks against children are very cogent 
symbols that we are moving further 
away from the highest regard for 
human life. 

It frightens me deeply to acknowl- 
edge the significant psychological 
damage which is growing among all 
children due to the recent incidences. 
While the victims of these murders 
have all been black, it is no secret that 
such acts of violence do not discrimi- 
nate. The fundamental question we 
must face now is that any child may 
be forced to live in fear during every 
phase of a day’s activity. Surely, the 
increased number of weapon-carrying 
schoolchildren; momentary periods of 
panic if a parent is late picking up a 
schoolchild; and decrease in academic 
achievement, are not peculiar to the 
findings of several Atlanta psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and mental 
health officials. The feelings of dis- 
trust, fear and apprehension will 
spread among all of our Nation's chil- 
dren as they begin to dread function- 
ing in everyday environments. This is 
a sad outlook for our future. 

Another fundamental question 
which is magnified in the minds of 
those who fear for human safety, is 
the continuing focus away from 
human needs. We are forced now to 
question if whether or not the evils of 
poverty, deprivation, and unemploy- 
ment may be so deep rooted in our so- 
ciety that respect for human life be- 
comes secondary to mere survival. We 
are also forced to question the validity 
of continuous violence as romanticized 
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and glamourized on our television and 
movie screens. 

The situations in Georgia, Florida, 
Maryland, and throughout most re- 
gions in this country leave us frus- 
trated and angry. They leave us to 
question the basic responsiveness of 
authorities who must become more 
adamant in the protection of human 
lives. However, they must not lead us 
to take the law into our own hands. 

The widespread acts of violence 
must also remind us that the protec- 
tion and preservation of human lives 
are cross-jurisdictional. When as many 
as 21 lives are lost, it cannot be pegged 
as a State or local government matter. 
Both the President and the Congress 
realized this, and I laud the dispersal 
of Federal funds to Atlanta, and the 
efforts to appropriate $1.5 and $1.8 
million for use by this city. 

We have to examine closely the cli- 
mate that motivates and encourages 
psychotic violence. The violence of 
racism, the aforementioned influence 
of television and movies, and the vio- 
lence of war and militarism—all of 
these inevitably get reflected in indi- 
vidual behavior to a greater or lesser 
degree. The psychotic killers who 
murder our children in Atlanta or any- 
where else are victims of this climate 
and have apparently been affected to 
a greater degree. 

We cannot excuse this behavior. 
However, we can and must deal 
squarely with the environment which 
fosters such actions. 

Several sociologists tell us that most 
of the slain Atlanta children come 
from public housing neighborhoods 
which are more vulnerable and condu- 
cive to human mistreatment, abduc- 
tion, and even death. Such conditions 
and incidences are not limited to this 
region of the country. Right here in 
Washington, D.C., children from low- 
income housing projects are becoming 
more and more susceptible to condi- 
tions of drug abuse and molestation. 
Here, the elimination of unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, and poverty 
must precede the eradication of such 
criminal acts. 

It is not easy to warn the blacks of 
Atlanta to stay away from theories 
that the acts of violence against 21 
black children are conspiratorial in 
nature or racially motivated. The pat- 
tern of systematic murders, rapes, ad- 
ditional overt and covert actions 
against black citizens in the South and 
throughout this country is still just 
too prevalent. However, we must assist 
in the efforts of Mayor Maynard Jack- 
son, the numerous task forces, and 
concerned citizens in addressing the 
problem in a rational way. 

Again, until we eliminate the funda- 
mental societal ills, we cannot be 
shocked at deviant behavioral patterns 
of violence, irresponsibility, and total 
disregard for human lives. There is 
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little help in calling on citizens to care 
about each other when increasing in- 
equities among neighborhoods, 
schools, living standards, and opportu- 
nities have become a way of life. 

Those of us who are in a position to 
have impact on public policy must 
stand firm against further inequities 
and burdens on our children, elderly, 
and low-income citizens. We must pro- 
mote the kind of solidarity which has 
been displayed as citizens across the 
Nation have rallied behind the victim- 
ized Atlanta families. Most important- 
ly, we must not be afraid to oppose 
and openly attack racism, chronic un- 
employment, poverty, injustice, and 
other societal ills which cloud any ef- 
forts to provide equal opportunities 
for each and every citizen.e 
@ Mr. HANCE. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is extremely important for this body 
to take note today of the terrible trag- 
edies which have occurred in Atlanta 
involving the killing of America’s chil- 
dren. It is our duty to let those per- 
sons responsible for these senseless 
killings know that Congress will not 
stand idly by ignoring this great trav- 
esty of justice. 

We must lend our full support 
behind law enforcement efforts to 
bring this matter to a swift conclusion. 
We must let the people of Atlanta 
know that the Congress, and the 


people of the Nation, stand behind 
them during this ordeal. And we must 
begin today to solve the criminal and 
social injustices which bring about 
problems such as this in our great 


Nation. Thank you.e 

è Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Fow er) for taking this special 
order so that we can discuss the tragic 
and deplorable situation of the 22 
missing or killed black children in At- 
lanta. Speaking on behalf of the citi- 
zens of the 21st Congressional District 
of Ohio, I would like to let Mr. 
Fow Ler, Mayor Jackson, the families 
of the slain children, and the citizens 
of Atlanta know that they are not 
alone in this time of sorrow and that 
our prayers are with them every 
waking moment. 

Since the first black child disap- 
peared on July 20, 1979, the city and 
decent human beings throughout this 
Nation have been in a state of shock 
and turmoil. Just last evening, Mr. 
Speaker, in the midst of the tragedy 
here in Washington regarding the 
President, I hear on the news that one 
of the two remaining missing children 
was found dead, bringing the death 
toll to 21. Needless to say, my heart 
was saddened and I realized what a 
nightmare we are experiencing in this 
country today. 

My first thought at that moment 
was how can a country like the United 
States which is considered to be civi- 
lized have an atrocity like the killings 
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in Atlanta go on. Mr. Speaker, we have 
sick individuals in Atlanta inflicting 
pain and taking the lives of innocent 
childen. They must be stopped. 

The dead children are a loss for both 
their families and the city of Atlanta. 
They are also our loss. For, Mr. Speak- 
er, our children are our most vital re- 
source. They are, indeed, our link to a 
better tomorrow and to future 
achievements. We will never know 
what outstanding doctors, lawyers, 
and human beings those children 
would have been because their lives 
were snuffed out in the sunshine of 
their youth. 

With those thoughts in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, I know that the only way we 
can bring this nightmare to an end is 
to work together. I think that Mayor 
Maynard Jackson and the other city 
officials have done a yeoman’s job in 
light of their fiscal constraints. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleagues know, 
there are several bills which have been 
introduced which appropriate funds 
for the investigation in Atlanta. I urge 
my colleagues to act on these bills as 
soon as possible. We cannot wait an- 
other day because in 1 more day, an- 
other child may be missing and that 
means that one more vital link to our 
future will be taken away. 

In closing, I urge my colleagues to 
work together. This is not a partisan 
issue but an issue of human life. 
Therefore, we must work and walk to- 
gether as brothers and sisters for a 
brighter tomorrow. 
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PRESIDENT REAGAN’S TRAGIC 
ATTACK BY ASSAILANT IS 
BEING USED BY ANTIGUN 
LOBBY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
senseless and demented attempted as- 
sassination of President Reagan and 
the striking down of three valiant 
Americans with him is properly de- 
cried by all decent Americans as well 
as men of good will throughout the 
world. Outrage and anger are proper 
human expressions reserved for inci- 
dents such as this. All of our best 
wishes and prayers go out to the Presi- 
dent and his family. My own shock 
and anger might possibly go deeper 
than most Americans because of my 
long, 20-year personal association with 
President Ronald Reagan. I have 
always been able to count on him as a 
true friend with whom I have enjoyed 
working and who responded on every 
occasion when I asked him for help, 
personal and political. My sympathies 
and thoughts transcend those which 
we all normally feel in time of a trage- 
dy. 
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It is also with a touch of sadness and 
anger that I observe the very logical 
knee jerk response of the antigun en- 
thusiasts throughout the country who, 
as in the past, seize on such an oppor- 
tunity in an almost maudlin way to ad- 
vance their unpopular cause. They 
always seem to have two themes: 
Attack the United States as a bad, vio- 
lent nation and then blame our vio- 
lence on the law-abiding citizen who 
constitutionally, peacefully owns and 
uses a firearm. 

Last Saturday night, I spoke at the 
spring banquet of the Deerhunters As- 
sociation at Shelby, Ohio. A more hon- 
orable, pro-American, pro-family 
group of citizens could hardly be as- 
sembled under any banner. My 
thoughts were continually of them 
and the thousands of other loyal 
Americans that I have broken bread 
with in the past few months. A week 
ago I attended the Ducks Unlimited 
Banquet in Sandusky and shortly 
before that the annual dinner meeting 
of the Woods and Water Conservation 
Club in Cleveland. Just before that 
the Conservation Club in Stark 
County. The list could go on and on. 

As I was flying back this morning, 
during my hour’s respite in the skies, 
my thoughts went to these fine, won- 
derful people who would suddenly be 
the targets of the radical activists 
who, not content to change society in 
ways that have contributed to the 
spate of violence we all deplore, now 
want to use the assault on President 
Reagan as a launching platform to 
further their aims. 

I can say categorically that 99 per- 
cent of the sportsmen, hunters, con- 
servationists, gunowners, and collec- 
tors I know rarely point a finger at 
their fellow Americans even when un- 
fairly attacked, let alone a firearm, or 
ever threaten them or stand as any 
link in the chain of crime and violence 
that grips this country. Maybe they 
should point the finger a bit more. 
Maybe they have been too reticent 
and too inclined to dutifully play the 
role of the productive, hard-working, 
silent majority American who works 
and produces while many of their 
fellow Americans scream and attack. 

Let us put the climate in our coun- 
try in its proper perspective. Let me 
ask a few questions and you answer 
them in your own minds. Possibly 
your personal answer to questions 
such as these will come closer to as- 
sessing why there is a tendency toward 
violence in our society. 

Whose philosophy says everything 
must change? Whose theology sug- 
gests that God is dead and individuals 
are preeminent and should decide for 
themselves? 

Whose philosophy indicates 
Constitution is outmoded? 

Whose philosophy says you can riot, 
take to the streets, commandeer uni- 
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versity buildings with impunity and, 
what is more, the other side is always 
wrong because it is the establishment? 

Whose philosophy appeals to class, 
race, and section? 

Whose philosophy coddles the Com- 
munists, says there is no danger of 
communism and produces so-called 
leaders who proudly proclaim that 
Communists were never any threat to 
them? 

Whose philosophy downgrades the 
American system, suggests that work- 
ing is square, profits are evil and a lei- 
surely, parasitic life is to be extolled 
with sex, drugs, and thrills being the 
gods? 

Whose philosophy produces. the 
young men and the young women who 
take to the streets where they become 
enmeshed in drugs and communal life 
with the all too often result that they 
rob, steal, kill? 

Whose philosophy prevails on the 
courts to throw out reasonable laws to 
prosecute and incarcerate the crimi- 
nal, protecting the public; and to 
negate laws of society on pornography 
and smut, thereby helping to further 
promote an anything goes way of life? 

Whose philosophy sees the military, 
the FBI, and the CIA as well as the 
police as their enemies while lionizing 
those who steal Government secrets or 
endeavor to subvert our country. Re- 
member the campus cry that Ho Chi 
Minh was their friend? 

Whose philosophy has created vio- 
lence as a tool of protest and radical 
advocacy whether in the name of civil 
rights, campus reform, social justice or 
racial extremism—whether under the 
banner of the S.L.A, S.D.S., Ku Klux 
Klan, or the Black Panthers? 

Whose philosophy has developed a 
counterculture in our society which 
minimizes the value of the family, 
downgrades work and achievement 
while demanding that the taxpayers 
create a welfare state to support them 
as they aimlessly travel the country 
adding little to mankind? 

Harsh words you say, too strong. Not 
strong enough, I say. We have allowed 
these people to change the traditional 
values in our society with a tolerance 
and acceptance which borders on 
sinful. That good people have not 
stood up to this liberal/leftist social 
revolution must rank as one the sad- 
dest episodes in American history. 
Only in the past few years has the tide 
begun to change but the bitter seeds 
which have been planted have borne 
their fruit. We see it in the lack of dis- 
cipline, irresponsibility, and violence 
among an increasing number of our 
young people. Why is the greatest con- 
centration of the violent-prone, crim- 
inally inclined American in the 18 to 
25 age group? Study what they have 
been led to believe by those who ad- 
vance the ideologies I have just cited. 

These ideologies, I would point out, 
are not those of the patriotic, conserv- 
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ative, traditional minded American 
who respects the law and lives by it. 
You will not find that type of thinking 
in Sidney among the conservationists 
or at the Woods and Waters Meeting 
in Cleveland. It is totally alien to them 
and their way of life although yester- 
day’s incident, like rampant crime, in- 
vades the life and social environment 
of each one of them. 

Having watched the sixties unfold 
when the radical leftists in our society 
endeavored with too much success to 
rewrite America, I have no question in 
my mind where a great degree of the 
blame can be placed. Those liberal so- 
phisticates who said “God is dead” and 
“decide for yourself’ contributed. 
Those who bellowed “attack authori- 
ty, you can’t trust your parents or 
anyone in government” certainly 
helped. Those who advocated that if 
you feel you have a grievance, take to 
the streets even if it meant rioting and 
violence, certainly contributed. Those 
on campus who preached an anti- 
Americanism and endeavored to tell 
our young people that our historic suc- 
cesses in building a constitutional re- 
public and a free enterprise system 
were not virtues but symptoms of 
greed and guilt, added their measure. 
Those who polarized minorities, radi- 
calized them and told them that steal- 
ing was not really stealing but simply 
“liberating the peoples’ goods” cer- 
tainly contributed. Those who advo- 
cated a change in our criminal justice 
system to tilt it on the side of the 
criminal certainly added their 2 cents’ 
worth. 

People of that philosophy were cen- 
terstage for a decade but we all can 
share some of the blame. The law- 
abiding citizen cannot escape his part 
in the tragedy of the past 20 years 
which has witnessed the slide of this 
great country into lawlessness and 
wanton welfarism. The blame of this 
particular citizen, however, is one of 
omission not commission. Every sign 
points to the good American waking 
up and saying I'm not going to take it 
anymore!” But there is a lot to undo. 

Take a couple of examples. All gun 
owners recognize that we have prob- 
lems with firearms and firearm misuse 
in our country and they are willing to 
do something about it. As you know, I 
have served on the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee which has 
considered a broad spectrum of fire- 
arm legislation. Not too long ago we 
were in one of our major cities and re- 
ceived testimony regarding the prob- 
lem of illegal firearms in schools. A 
witness indicated that as many as a 
thousand illegal handguns were found 
in lockers during one locker sweep. 
Fine, you would say. Every gun owner 
I know would applaud efforts to 
remove illegal firearms from school 
lockers and to punish those youth who 
add to the violence. I am sorry to say 
it does not work that way. Liberal 
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groups like the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union go to court and get some 
liberal judge to agree that it is a viola- 
tion of that student’s individual rights 
to have his locker checked. Here is one 
form of gun control the liberal shuns. 

Ponder that a minute. 

Is this not a part of the problem in 
our society? The zealous effort of the 
liberal to protect the young punk in 
the school or the criminal who poses a 
threat to society is only exceeded in 
stupidity by their blind-sided attack 
on the law-abiding citizen who poses 
no threat. The taxpayers own the 
schools and the lockers are a part of 
that school. Society should have every 
legitimate right to inspect those lock- 
ers but the same person who says do 
not go into the student’s locker will 
say, on the other hand, go into the 
home of a law-abiding citizen and take 
his firearm away just as if he were a 
criminal and a perpetrator of violence 
in our society. 

Point two: Drugs are an increasing 
problem in our society. Is it not 
strange that the same people who pro- 
mote permissiveness in drug use over- 
look the direct relationship between 
drugs and crime—yes, violent crime. 
Study the reports of the Los Angeles 
police which shows the connection be- 
tween drugs and violent crime. Yet the 
liberal mindset is to fight to liberalize 
if not wipe off the books all laws that 
relate to possession of illegal drugs, 
while at the same time adding their 
voice to the gestapo-type mentality 
which would make an all-powerful 
Government take away the fundamen- 
tal constitutional right of the private 
citizen to peacefully and legally own 
and use his firearm. 

We all understand the scapegoat 
mentality. I would not even point out 
these things except for the firsthand 
knowledge I have based on the history 
of the past 20 years that the antigun 
lobby will endeavor to fan the flames 
of hate against the wrong targets. 

Society is not sick. Only a small, 
pampered, and misguided minority is 
sick. We must remember that they like 
scapegoats. We will not let them make 
good Americans that scapegoat. We 
need crime control, not a mindless, 
misdirected gun control that our oppo- 
nents advocate. 

I am not one who likes to say “I told 
you so” and rarely take occasion to 
point out that some of us clearly 
warned you what the consequences of 
the 1960’s and 1970s with their radical 
revolutions would be. We are reaping 
the whirlwind. On June 6, 1968, these 
remarks were made on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by this 
Member; 12 years later they are worth 
repeating. I said: 

Quite frankly, we are living in a fool's 
paradise. For some reason, the average 
American has been lulled into believing that 
we can have militant people going through- 
out the country exhorting to violence, pre- 
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paring for violence, but yet not have vio- 
lence; that we can in times of crisis and ex- 
pediency set aside our constitutional princi- 
ples but still have our constitutional protec- 
tions when we need them; that we can 
follow no-win' policies against the Commu- 
nists and somehow come out with a “draw”; 
that we can go three-fourths of the way to 
socialism or communism but not get there; 
and, finally, that we can spend more than 
we take in, year in and year out, but not 
have national bankruptcy. 

Another interesting footnote. While 
I was flying back to Washington this 
morning, pondering on the events of 
Monday, March 30, 1981, I read the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and on the 
second page saw an article which indi- 
cated the same outlook I have cited 
here. U.S. District Judge Nicholas Wa- 
lenski has just appointed a Toledo 
lawyer to be an advocate for patients 
at Lima State Hospital to insure their 
constitutional rights. Lima State Hos- 
pital, for those of you who do not 
know, is where we send our criminally 
insane. We all agree that they have 
basic constitutional rights but note 
what James Nathanson said following 
his appointment: 

I first applied for this job back in 1978 
and heard nothing further until recently. 
My interest in this position is a long-stand- 
ing interest in institutions like this. Why do 
they have places like this anyway. 

While no fair American will pre- 
judge any case, it is as plain as the 
nose on your face that attorneys will 
plead insanity for the President's as- 
sailant. Whether they do or not re- 
mains to be seen. At any rate, let us 
answer in advance Mr. Nathanson’s 
question: Mr. Nathanson, institutions 
like this exist because there are people 
like John W. Hinckley, Jr., in our soci- 
ety. 


INTRODUCING THE NATIONAL 
TOURISM POLICY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
BROYHILL) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of our strong support for a com- 
prehensive, national tourism policy, 
Congressman NORMAN LENT and I have 
joined together today to introduce 
H.R. 2921, the National Tourism 
Policy Act. We commend this legisla- 
tion to the attention of our colleagues 
and urge its most expeditious consider- 
ation. 

Aside from the tourism and recrea- 
tion industries, there are few indus- 
tries which benefit so many of our citi- 
zens, individually or collectively. Rec- 
ognizing the importance of tourism 
and travel to the historical and cultur- 
al foundations of the Nation, to trade 
and business development within the 
States, and to our relations with na- 
tions abroad, it makes good sense for 
us to develop a sound national tourism 
policy at the Federal level. 
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H.R. 2921 reflects a deep commit- 
ment to a renewed national tourism 
policy. It is evident from an examina- 
tion of past tourism policies that there 
is a sound basis for recommending 
change in the management of our na- 
tional tourism policy. Unfortunately, 
previous tourism authorities have 
been underutilized, resulting in an in- 
effective national tourism policy. 

In addition, the focus of past efforts 
to address this problem has been to 
propose the creation of a new Govern- 
ment entity, thereby establishing yet 
another layer of Government at addi- 
tional expense to the taxpayers. This 
should not be the target of our efforts. 

The bill Congressman LENT and I are 
introducing today seeks to change the 
status quo as follows: 

First, sets forth a comprehensive 
and detailed national tourism policy, 
covering both international and do- 
mestic tourism. 

Second, establishes an Interagency 
Tourism Policy Council, chaired by 
the Secretary of Commerce, to assure 
that Federal decisionmaking takes 
into account the national interest in 
tourism. 

Third, requires the establishment, 
by the Secretary of Commerce, of a 
Tourism Advisory Board consisting of 
not less than 15 members, represent- 
ing all segments of the travel and 
tourism industries. This Board would 
assure that the views and needs of the 
tourism industry are taken into ac- 
count in the implementation of the 
national tourism policy. 

Fourth, amends the International 
Travel Act to provide for the imple- 
mentation of the international aspects 
of the national tourism policy; to re- 
quire an annual submission to the 
Congress of a marketing plan to stimu- 
late and encourage travel to the 
United States; to permit the Secretary 
to transfer the implementation of the 
act to the International Trade Admin- 
istration; and to authorize $8 million 
for fiscal year 1981 and $6.5 million 
for fiscal year 1982 to carry out the 
act. The $6.5 million is in addition to 
$1.1 million already programed for 
tourism through the Foreign Commer- 
cial Service budget. 

Regrettably, earlier in this session, 
before it had an opportunity to exam- 
ine present tourism policy in detail, 
the Senate passed S. 304, a bill which 
is identical to the tourism bill pocket- 
vetoed by President Carter last year. 
S. 304, and the companion House bill— 
H.R. 1311—would establish a new, in- 
dependent Federal agency to oversee 
national tourism policy. In essence, es- 
tablishment of that agency is the only 
real difference between the bill we 
have introduced and the Senate- 
passed legislation. 

As I noted, we believe that it is inap- 
propriate for the Congress to create a 
new Federal agency at this time. 
Daily, our constituents request that 
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we seek ways to curb the growth of 
Government, not expand it. 

That is the foundation for H.R. 
2921, which establishes a reasonable 
compromise between S. 304, the 
Senate-passed bill, and the administra- 
tion’s commitment to a stronger pro- 
gram to encourage tourism. We believe 
that this is a fair alternative to the 
measures previously put forth and are 
hopeful it will receive the attention it 
merits. 


REAGAN TAX PLAN NEEDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Parris) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the dec- 
laration of last week by Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI of the Ways and 
Means Committee that the commit- 
tee’s Democratic majority does not 
intend to consider President Reagan's 
tax cut proposal is unfortunate but 
predictable. 

It is to be expected that a committee 
which was stacked by the majority 
leadership to reflect a Democrat to 
Republican ratio greater than the pro- 
portionate breakdown of Democrats to 
Republicans in the full House of Rep- 
resentatives would, of course, be 
unable to find the votes necessary to 
pass the 3-year tax relief program re- 
quested by the President. 

However, I doubt if there is a 
Member of this House whose constitu- 
ents are not now seeking cuts in Fed- 
eral spending and cuts in Federal 
taxes. The American people desire and 
demand that fundamental changes in 
Government sought in the November 
mandate be enacted in an expeditious 
manner because they realize this must 
be the case if we are going to lift the 
double-barrel burdens of inflation and 
taxation from this land. 

I believe there is merit in the sugges- 
tion that additional tax proposals 
sought by the Democratic leadership 
should be considered in a second tax 
bill but only after the President’s tax 
cut proposal is enacted. In addition to 
those proposals advocated by the 
Democratic leadership a second tax 
package might also consider such 
things as removal of the marriage pen- 
alty and reduction of the present 
maximum tax on unearned income. 

But this House must deal with first 
things first. And the first business of 
the Ways and Means Committee is to 
consider the 10-percent across-the- 
board tax package strongly advocated 
by the President and badly needed by 
the American people. 

Should the Democratic leadership of 
the Ways and Means Committee per- 
sist in its petty partisan attempts to 
hamstring the President’s program, as 
the Chairman of the House Task 
Force on Economic Policy, I will urge 
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that the President veto any tax pro- 
posal that does not provide for the full 
3-year tax reduction which is sought 
by the administration and coupled 
with corresponding cuts in Federal 
spending. 

Unfortunately, it may take a Presi- 
dential veto to bring home to the 
Democratic leadership of the House 
and of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that President Reagan and the 
public are determined to see the No- 
vember mandate acted upon and to 
convince them that the best course for 
the Congress and the country in the 
future is to move forward in a spirit of 
cooperation with the Reagan adminis- 
tration in its efforts to solve this Na- 
tion's pressing economic problems. 


YOU TOO CAN HELP KEEP 
DOWN CREDIT CARD COSTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 18 edition of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor carried an article on 
credit card schemes which cost the 
bank card industry alone millions of 
dollars. 

In a time when the use and cost of 
credit cards are being reexamined all 
over the United States, it is extremely 
important that consumers make every 
effort to help cut down the cases of 
fraud and abuse whenever possible. 

Just because the money does not 
come directly out of the cardholders 
pocket is no excuse for negligence. It 
is in the consumers best interest to act 
responsibly in protecting and prevent- 
ing the misuse of credit cards. 

I am very concerned about the grow- 
ing number of cases of fraud and theft 
relating to credit cards. For this 
reason I want to share this article with 
the Members of Congress; 

CREDIT CARD SCHEME TRAPS ANOTHER BANK 
(By Ron Scherer) 

New York.—A growing credit card scheme 
has bilked another US bank. This time it 
was the Security Pacific Bank in California. 

The Los Angeles-based bank has lost some 
$200,000 in a new type of credit card scam 
that is spreading across the country and in- 
volving thousands of unwitting cardholders. 

The scheme is relatively simple: A clerk in 
a store copies names and credit card num- 
bers from legitimate charges. Then someone 
buys plain plastic and has the names and 
numbers of those charges embossed on 
them. As a last part of the plan, the individ- 
ual forms a phony business and runs the 
bogus cards through a charge machine, de- 
positing the charges as cash in his compa- 
ny's bank accounts. Finally, the charge 
slip” thieves leave town. 

In the case of Security Pacific, the fraud 
involves a fictitious company using the 
name California Wholesale Jewelers, which 
is under investigation by the Los Angeles 
Police Department as well as the Postal In- 
spection Service. 

In Chicago, a grand jury is reportedly 
close to handing down indictments involving 
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a similar case, and in New York, 18 people 
are under investigation or indictment for 
similar types of credit card schemes. 

Although there are no statistics indicating 
the total scope of the fraud, the two major 
credit card companies, MasterCard and 
Visa, together handle $54 billion of legiti- 
mate charges each year. According to a 
spokesman for Visa, the total amount of 
charge-offs related to fraud, counterfeiting, 
and theft each year comes to about $180 
million. MasterCard has about the same 
charge-off. 

While the card companies like to play 
down the amount of fraud involved with 
their cards, Sherry Trueax, a consumer pro- 
tection specialist with the Postal Inspection 
Service who investigates the frauds, says 
they are an increasing and continuing prob- 
lem. 

In fact, on Feb. 10, as a result of an inves- 
tigation by the Postal Inspection Service, a 
part of the Postal Service, the US Attor- 
ney's Office for the Eastern District ob- 
tained an indictment against seven individ- 
uals for conspiracy to commit bank fraud. 

According to R. V. Murry, the postal in- 
spector in charge of the investigation, since 
1978 as many as 300 retailers in the New 
York area have participated in schemes to 
defraud, using tens of thousands of lost, 
stolen, or counterfeited cards. As a result, 
Mr. Murry said, “banks throughout the US 
and Europe were defrauded in excess of $15 
million.” As of March 4, the Postal Inspec- 
tion Service reports that 18 people had been 
charged with similar federal offenses in the 
district. 

The California Wholesale scam is similar 
to another credit card scheme that cost 
Chase Manhattan Bank nearly $300,000 re- 
cently. According to an indictment handed 
down in mid-February, one Gad Rosensh- 
took, an Israeli citizen, created two phony 
corporations, Transword Electronics and 
Venice Fashion Jewelries, which submitted 
950 phony sales slips to Chase between 
August and December of last year. The slips 
carried real account numbers of Chase cus- 
tomers who had not bought anything from 
either of the two companies. Neither Mr. 
Rosenshtook or California Wholesale Jewel- 
ers could be reached for comment. 

Chase found the transactions and alerted 
the Manhattan district attorney’s office 
during a normal computer audit of its mer- 
chant customers. Mr. Rosenshtook was ar- 
rested on Feb. 3 at JFK International Air- 
port. 

A spokesman for Chase pointed out that 
the consumer has no liability whatever in 
such a case. However, consumers are asked 
to cut up and return their credit cards and 
are reissued new cards and new account 
numbers. And, Ms. Trueax of the Postal In- 
spection Service says, consumers should 
hold on to their credit card receipts. “You 
would be surprised,” she says, “at the 
number of credit card receipts picked up off 
the ground, giving someone your name and 
card number.” 

Although bankers point out that there is 
no foolproof method to prevent credit card 
frauds, there are ways to minimize them. 
Detective Greg Schwein of the Los Angeles 
Police Department suggests that the banks 
tighten up credit card rules for their mer- 
chant customers. 

For example, instead of allowing “cash de- 
posits” of charge slips, the banks could hold 
off payment until the slips return to the 
customer’s bank. And one head of security 
for a large New York bank noted that there 
are computerized screening methods that 
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catch fraudulent charges. Since New York 
experiences these schemes before a lot of 
other areas,” he says, “we try to move 
around the country explaining to other 
banks what they can do to prevent these 
things.” 

Finally, as Marion Bestani, a spokeswo- 
man for Chase Manhattan Bank, comments, 
“We like to cooperate with the press on 
these stories so people know you can’t get 
away with these things. You're going to get 
caught if you try it." 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SISTER CITIES INTERNATION- 
AL PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Sister Cities Interna- 
tional program as it celebrates its 25th 
anniversary this year. I have had the 
pleasure of being associated with this 
program for many years, and my home 
city of Milwaukee has enjoyed its af- 
filiations with its sister cities of Haifa, 
Israel, and Heidelberg, Germany. On 
March 26, I was pleased to cosponsor a 
foreign affairs seminar with Sister 
Cities for the members of its board of 
directors and State representatives, all 
volunteers, who are meeting in Wash- 
ington this week. 

This program, which has as its prin- 
cipal goal furthering international un- 
derstanding, was founded in 1956 by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower when 
he initiated the people-to-people pro- 
gram. From this grew Sister Cities In- 
ternational, which has assisted more 
than 700 American cities to establish 
links with over 900 communities in 78 
other nations of the world. The com- 
bined population of the U.S. cities in- 
volved numbers more than 86 million 
Americans—a tremendous force for 
peace. 

The basic idea of a sister city pro- 
gram is simple. When an American 
community joins with a community in 
another country so that each can 
learn about the other and develop 
friendly and useful exchanges, the two 
can enter into a formal sister city af- 
filiation. The ideal affiliation involves 
a large number of citizens and organi- 
zations in both communities engaging 
in continuing projects of mutual inter- 
est. These projects include such cul- 
tural activities as: 

Adult language classes which include 
lectures, travelogs, and studies of the 
history, arts, and literature of the af- 
filiated country; 

Exchanging symbols which repre- 
sent the best of another culture such 
as the construction of gardens, monu- 
ments, and parks, including living 
symbols, plants, and animals native to 
the sister area. 
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Bringing together people who share 
in the extra dimensions of living with 
another family in another culture; 

Visits by performing groups and 
sporting events; 

Journalist exchanges. 

While Sister Cities involves young 
Americans in actual living and educa- 
tional experiences abroad, many 
others are involved at home in educa- 
tional exchanges through sister school 
exchanges, language programs, and 
numerous other projects that have 
given them exposure to another cul- 
ture and people on a very direct, im- 
mediate basis. For example, one city of 
approximately 50,000 has been ex- 
changing language teachers with its 
sister city for more than 15 years. 
Each year, an English teacher travels 
to the sister city and a French teacher 
comes to the U.S. affiliate. 

Many sister cities are also discover- 
ing the advantages of trade and indus- 
trial exchanges. Advances in technol- 
ogy affect the jobs and livelihood of 
people everywhere and through the 
process of investigating alternatives, 
many cities have benefited through 
business exchanges including trade 
fairs, economic conferences, tourism 
development forums, and other signifi- 
cant informational and substantive 
programs. 

In addition, medical and dental 
teams have participated both in train- 
ing and learning processes in many de- 
veloped and developing countries. En- 
gineers have worked on water supply 
planning, sewage treatment, and on 
airport construction. Technical advice 
has been given on construction of clin- 
ics, schools, and shipyards. Municipal 
training programs have been devel- 
oped to train employees from sister 
cities. The real advantage has been 
the two-way give-and-take that is 
shared by the technical and profes- 
sional experts in the many and varied 
fields of endeavor. 

The sister city movement is a living, 
growing evolving activity. New func- 
tions in areas of vital concern to cities 
in this country and abroad continually 
surface in such areas as the quality of 
life, citizens’ roles in environmental 
protection, and continuing dialogs be- 
tween cities as they struggle to cope 
with their common problems. 

I am pleased to salute Sister Cities 
International on its 25th anniversary 
and wish the organization continued 
success in its important role of helping 
people of many nations recognize their 
common interests and problems. 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE 
BANKRUPTCY BILL 


(Mr. EMERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am pleased to introduce a bill which 
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provides for certain amendments to 
the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978, 
as well as amendments to title 7, chap- 
ter 10 of the United States Code, 
which deals with agriculture ware- 
house and licensing operations. Sena- 
tors DoLE and DANFORTH are introdu- 
ing the same bill today in the Senate. 
A number of my colleagues have ex- 
pressed interest in cosponsorship. 

This bill is designed to address an in- 
creasingly serious problem for farmers 
in grain-producing States: the unex- 
pected insolvency of grain warehouses 
holding vast quantities of crops be- 
longing to those farmers. 

The reasons for which agricultural 
producers have had trouble regaining 
possession of their crops in these insol- 
vencies are many and complex. There 
are problems in establishing owner- 
ship interests in the crops, as between 
storage contract crops, which are 
owned by the farmers, and sales con- 
tract crops owned by the warehouses. 

Faced with all the conflicting claims, 
bankruptcy courts are frequently slow 
to respond to the needs of the farmers 
for a swift resolution of these ques- 
tions. 

To address these problems, this bill 
provides for: First, one uniform, expe- 
dited procedure for abandonment of 
grain assets in a proceeding filed by an 
insolvent commodity warehouse; 


second, the granting of a statutory 
lien to farm producers on crops deliv- 
ered to a warehouse upon a sales con- 
tract for which the producer has not 
been paid; and the granting of a prior- 


ity position to farm producers in any 
distribution of assets to unsecured 
creditors. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill will not solve 
all problems attendant upon this 
vexing situation; it will certainly not 
prevent farmers from suffering occa- 
sional losses due to the fraud or mis- 
management of a small minority of 
grain warehouse operators. The bill 
will, however, prevent any such losses 
from being compounded by the frus- 
trating inaction of the bankruptcy 
court, and so I believe it to be an im- 
portant step in the right direction. 


VINSON-TRAMMELL ACT 


(Mr. PRICE asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD.) 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934 was au- 
thorized by Carl Vinson, former chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and a Member of Congress 50 
years when he retired in 1964. This 
legislation provided a blanket authori- 
zation for naval shipbuilding, estab- 
lishing a fixed, total tonnage figure. 
The Vinson-Trammell Act significant- 
ly affected the development of the 
two-ocean Navy which contributed so 
much to our winning World War II. 
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Among the provisions of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act was one that limited the 
profits of private shipbuilders and air- 
craft manufacturers on naval ship and 
aircraft construction. These profit lim- 
itation provisions have been codified 
in sections 2372 and 7300 of title 10, 
United States Code. Section 2372 
places fixed profit limits at 12 percent 
on contracts or subcontracts over 
$10,000 for the construction of mili- 
tary aircraft and at 10 percent on con- 
tracts or subcontracts over $10,000 for 
the manufacture of naval vessels. 
These provisions were superseded for 
many years by the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951. However, when the Renegoti- 
ation Act expired, the profit limitation 
provisions of the Vinson-Trammell Act 
again became effective. 


In the 96th Congress I introduced 
H.R. 7247, a bill to waive the applica- 
bility of sections 2382 and 7300 of title 
10, United States Code, to contracts 
for the construction or manufacture of 
naval vessels or military aircraft with 
respect to which final payment is 
made before October 1, 1981. A 1-day 
hearing was held by a subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee last year and testimony indicated 
considerable differences of opinion 
among witnesses. 


As a result of that preliminary hear- 
ing, language similar to H.R. 7247 was 
incorporated into the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act of 1981— 
Public Law 96-342; 94 Statute 1120, 
section 1005. That provision exempted 
contracts and subcontracts for which 
final payment is made before October 
1, 1981, from liability for payment 
under the Vinson-Trammell Act. That 
law also prohibited the responsible 
agencies from prescribing regulations 
to implement the profit limitation pro- 
visions before October 1, 1981. 


The statement of managers which 
accompanied the conference report on 
the Department of Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1981—No. 96-1222—stated 
that: 


The conferees agreed that some exemp- 
tion for current and past contracts was in 
order, but emphasized their commitment to 
develop an alternative profit limitation 
system and to make recommendations to 
their respective bodies so that legislation 
can be enacted before October 1, 1981. 


In this session, the Armed Services 
Procurement Subcommittee will con- 
sider legislation which addresses profit 
limitations on defense contracts. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON), who is chairman of that subcom- 
mittee in the 97th Congress, has as- 
sured me that it is his intention to 
conduct an in-depth examination of 
the subject immediately after comple- 
tion of committee action on the fiscal 
year 1982 Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill. I expect the commit- 
tee to report that bill in late April or 
early May. 
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It has come to my attention that 
there exists some confusion concern- 
ing my views relative to the Vinson- 
Trammell profit limitation provisions. 
I would like to clarify my position. 

For almost 50 years this country has 
seen the need for some profit con- 
straints on defense contracts—through 
the Vinson-Trammell Act or the Re- 
negotiation Act. While everyone with 
whom I have spoken agrees that 
Vinson-Trammell is antiquated, there 
exists a wide variety of views in Con- 
gress, in the executive branch, and in 
industry concerning what type of leg- 
islation, if any, should replace it. 

This is a complex and controversial 
subject and I do not believe a provi- 
sion to repeal or amend the Vinson- 
Trammell Act should be a part of the 
fiscal year 1982 authorization process. 
I believe that the question of profit 
limitations on contracts should be 
given more thorough hearings by the 
appropriate subcommittee and all in- 
terested parties should be given an op- 
portunity to testify. It is an important 
subject that should be dealt with in its 
own right in separate legislation. 

I am deeply concerned that this sub- 
ject be thoroughly examined. Further, 
I do not want the reporting of the au- 
thorization bill to be delayed in any 
way by consideration of extraneous 
provisions. 

Chairman STRATTON has made the 
commitment that the Procurement 
Subcommittee will conduct a thor- 
ough, objective study of this subject, 
and I am convinced that such a course 
of action is necessary to resolve the 
critical issues involved. 

In a time when we face the need to 
increase defense spending and at the 
same time are reducing spending on 
human services programs because of 
servere budget difficulties, I want to 
be satisfied, and I want the country to 
be satisfied, that we are receiving the 
maximum return in national security 
for each defense dollar spent. And if 
we remove all limits on excessive prof- 
its for defense industry I want us to do 
so only after we have thoroughly con- 
sidered the question and have devel- 
oped clear, justifiable rationale for our 
actions. 

It may be that we will not require 
any alternative profit limitation 
system. For my part I intend to with- 
hold judgment until Mr. STRATTON’S 
subcommittee completes hearings. 

I believe there is plenty of time in 
this session to complete action on any 
legislation. 

However, I do not want the repre- 
sentatives of defense industry to be 
unnecessarily concerned that the anti- 
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quated provisions of Vinson-Trammell 
will go into effect in October before 
legislative action is completed. There- 
fore, in concurrence with Mr. STRAT- 
TON, I would support an extension of 
section 1005 of Public Law 96-342, that 
is, the exemption from Vinson-Tram- 
mell that expires on October 1 will be 
extended into next year, if necessary, 
to provide additional time for legisla- 
tive action. 

In summary, I am withholding final 
judgment until the Procurement Sub- 
committee holds hearings and makes 
its report. The matter will be consid- 
ered this year. We will protect indus- 
try from the outdated and burden- 
some provisions of Vinson-Trammell. 
But Congress would not be properly 
carrying out its responsibilities if it 
merely eliminated all restraints on 
excess profits without careful consid- 
eration of the effect on the taxpay- 
ers.@ 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KRAMER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ASHBROOK, 
today. 

Mr. Carman, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 1 hour, April 7, 1981. 

Mr. BROYHILL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Parris, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Fow Ler) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

. BINGHAM, for 5 minutes, today. 
. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 
. ZABLOCKI, for 5 minutes, today. 
. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 
. BLANCHARD, for 60 minutes, April 


for 30 minutes, 


. SavaceE, for 60 minutes, April 9. 
. Conyers, for 60 minutes, April 


. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, for 60 
minutes, April 16. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Obey, and to include extraneous 
material notwithstanding the fact that 
it exceeds two pages of the RECORD 
and is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $1,230. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KRAMER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. CARMAN. 

. NAPIER. 

. LEBOUTILLIER. 
. BROYHILL. 
. O'BRIEN. 

. FINDLEY. 

. CONABLE. 

. LOTT. 

. GREEN. 

. THOMAS. 

. WOLF. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FowLER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. ROE. 

. MATTOX. 

. FAscCELL in three instances. 
. MATSUI. 

. HUGHES. 

. ROSENTHAL. 

. SYNAR. 

. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
. PEPPER in two instances. 

. Garcia in two instances. 

. DOWNEY. 

. GEJDENSON. 

. AUCOIN. 

. SWIFT. 

. SOLARZ. 

HAMILTON. 

. OBERSTAR in two instances. 
. STARK in two instances. 

. STUDDS. 

. McDONALD. 

. RAHALL. 

. BEDELL. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 21 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, April 1, 1981, at 3 
p.m. 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Reports of various House commit- 
tees, and miscellaneous reports filed 
with the Committee on House Admin- 
istraton, concerning the foreign cur- 
rencies and U.S. dollars utilized by 
them during the first, second, third, 
and fourth quarters of calendar year 
1980 and the first quarter of calendar 
year 1981 in connection with foreign 
travel pursuant to Public Law 95-384 
are as follows: 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
MAR. 31, 1981—Continued 


Per diem Total 
US. dollar l 

equivalent equivalen! Foreign equivalent Foreign 

a US. ; $ currency 


Foreign 
currency 


813598 -010220000 


1 Per diem constitutes and meals. 21 f camency is used, enter US, dollar equivalent if US. c is used, enter amount expended. a Transportation— t of the Air force 
svete gag Br © Transportation — of State—Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima 7 Per diem of 09 retumed to Treasury. 
FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, Chairman. 
March 31, 1881 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, U.S. GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, SPRING MEETING IN OSLO, NORWAY, COMMITTEE OF 9 PLUS MEETING IN 
ATHENS, GREECE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN APR. 1 AND APR. 13, 1980 


Date 


910.38 
912.27 
49.16 . 
25.00 


2,519.12 


Norway 
Belgium. 
Iceland 
Norway 
Belgium . 
Iceland 
Norway 
Belgium 
iceland 
Norway 
Belgium. 
Greece 
Norway 
Belgium . 
keeland 
Norway ... 
Belgium . 
keland 
Norway 
Greece 
Norway .. 
Belgium . 
Norway ... 
Belgium .. 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Belgium . 
Norway 
Belgium 
iceland 
Norway 
Belgium 
Norway 
Belgium 


Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
ign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
transportation provided pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 22A. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, 4TH INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON EUROPEAN COOPERATION AND SECURITY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXPENDED BETWEEN MAY 9 AND MAY 18, 1980 


Per diem * 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
2 if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended 


December 15, 1980 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FALL CONFERENCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN SEPT. 13 AND 
SEPT. 25, 1980 


Date 


US. dollar 
Departure or US. 
currency? 


9/25 
9/20 


zT 


caf 
f 


2,425.85 .. 


15,766 83 21,717.49 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
i W r U O E S EN eee 
rsuant to 31 U.S.C. 22A. SE EAA 
February 26, 1981. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY DELEGATION, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1980 


Date Transportation Other purposes 


U.S. dollar US. dollar 
equivalent 

or US. 
currency ? 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, CANADA-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 


DEC. 31, 1980 


/23 5/27 311.53 741.98 
‘ne items, 259.78, 285 Gelegation meals, 9,618.83; tours, 924.45; ground transportation, 1,387.77; conference —. expenses, 


See e 


1; miscellaneous, 125 


Res. 
Other Public Law 86-42.. 
Government Department: DOD— transportation 


Total... 


> 88 
2 
28 


BS g 
RSS Si 


88888 
SRS 888 


188881 888888888818 
; 2 


14,686.61 . 


706,00 Comm 14,686.61 
10,016.73 D00 


10,016.73 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
2 Hf foreign currency is 


used, enter US. dollar equivalent; H U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


DANTE B. FASCELL, Chairman. 
February 10, 1981 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MEXICO-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 


DEC. 31, 1980 


è 
=f 
S7 


11 


5 


gaye 
ee 


y, C 5/8 5/11 do. 
Sion expenses: Sor eee functions, 12,351.90; stationery items, misc., 903.97. control room, portage, 687.58; embassy assistance, * 1 ground transport, 3,961.44; 


expenses, 2,253.14. 


Other: Public Law 86-420, 86th Cong... 
Government Department: DOD— transportation 


Total... 


21,906.20 . 


35,024.70 


~ 2878187 
6,242.83 


35,024.70 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
f foreign currency is used, 


enter US. dollar equivalent; If U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


E DE LA GARZA, Chairman. 
February 10, 1981 


— Ʒä:—U— — 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

966. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting a list of contract award 
dates for the period March 15 through June 


15, 1981, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 139(b); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

967. A letter from the Chairperson, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Indian Educa- 
tion, transmitting a special report on an ad- 
ministrative and programmatic study of the 
Office of Indian Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, pursuant to section 442 
of Public Law 92-318; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

968. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the 
annual report for fiscal year 1980 on the pri- 


mary care research and demonstration pro- 
gram, pursuant to section 340(e) of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

969. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the 
fourth annual report on the National 
Health Service Corps scholarship program, 
pursuant to section 751(i) of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

970. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Energy Information Administration, 
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Department of Energy, transmitting a 
report covering the period October through 
December 1980, on imports of crude oil, re- 
sidual fuel oil, refined petroleum products, 
natural gas, and coal; reserves and produc- 
tion of crude oil, natural gas, and coal; refin- 
ery activities; and inventories; together with 
data on exploratory activity, exports, nucle- 
ar energy, and electric power, pursuant to 
section 11(cX2) of the Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act of 1974; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

971. A letter from the Vice President for 
Government Affairs, National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, transmitting the Corpo- 
ration's legislative recommendations, pursu- 
ant to section 308(b) of Public Law 91-518; 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

972. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Board and the President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, U.S. Railway Association, trans- 
mitting a report on the effect of reduced 
Federal funding, and of no further Federal 
funding, on the Consolidated Rail Corpora- 
tion, pursuant to section 703(bX1) of Public 
Law 96-448; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

973. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on political contributions 
made by Leonore Annenberg, Chief of Pro- 
tocol-designate with rank of Ambassador, 
and by members of her family, pursuant to 
section 304(b)(2) of Public Law 96-465; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

974. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State; transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
USC 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

975. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
report on the inventory of nonpurchased 
foreign currencies as of September 30, 1980, 
pursuant to section 613(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

976. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Grant and Cooperative Agreement Act; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

977. A letter from the Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States, transmitting a 
report on Federal spending for entitlement 
and indexed programs (PAD-81-21, Mar. 3, 
1981); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

978. A letter from the Supervisory Copy- 
right Information Specialist, Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, transmitting a 
report on the Office’s activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act during calen- 
dar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

979. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the annual report for 
calendar year 1980 on the innovation grant 
program of the urban park and recreation 
recovery program, pursuant to section 
1015(b) of Public Law 95-625; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

980. A letter from the President and the 
National Executive Director, Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America, transmitting 
the 31st annual report of the organization, 
covering the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1980, pursuant to section 7 of the act of 
March 16, 1950, as amended, and section 3 
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of Public Law 88-504 (H. Doc. No. 97-38); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and or- 
dered to be printed. 

981. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Council on Environmental Quality, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation authorizing ap- 
propations for the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality for fiscal years ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, and September 30, 1983; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 


ies. 

982. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works); trans- 
mitting a Corps of Engineers report on 
Clopton Crossing Lake, Tex., pursuant to 
section l(a) of the Water Resources Devel- 
opment Act of 1974; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

983. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report covering 
fiscal year 1980 on Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration obligations by State 
and recipient, pursuant to section 4(h)(1) of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

984. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Hazardous Materi- 
als Transportation Act to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1982 and 1983, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce, and Public 
Works and Transportation. 

985. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Act of 1968, as amended, and the 
Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 
1979 to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce, and Public 
Works and Transportation. 

986. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, transmitting 
the Commission’s annual report for fiscal 
year 1980 on contract activity, pursuant to 
section 11 of Public law 95-601; jointly, to 
the Committees on Energy and Commerce, 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

Mr. AuCOIN: 

H.R. 2918. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Act to authorize marketing 
research and promotion projects, including 
paid advertising for filberts; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Mr. BRINKLEY (for himself and Mr. 
TRIBLE) (by request): 

H.R. 2919. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for construction at certain military 
installations for fiscal year 1981, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2920. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for fiscal 
year 1982, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. BROYHILL (for himself and Mr. 


LENT): 
H.R. 2921. A bill to establish a national 
tourism policy and provide for its effective 


implementation; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 
Mr. CONABLE (for himself, Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, and Mr. FRENZEL): 
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H.R. 2922. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
of 1974 to provide for changes in adjust- 
ment assistance for workers and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 

H.R. 2923. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow each individ- 
ual to exclude $1,000 of interest on savings 
deposits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DORNAN of California: 

H.R. 2924. A bill to amend section 312(c) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, relating 
to research and development, to require the 
Secretary of Transportation to assure the 
development of a collision avoidance system 
for use on all civil and military aircraft of 
the United States in the interest of air 
safety; jointly, to the Committees on Public 
Works and Transportation, and Science and 
Technology. 

By Mr. DUNCAN (for himself and Mr. 
SEIBERLING): 

H.R. 2925. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to adjust the time for 
payment of manufacturer’s excise tax on 
tires, tubes, and tread rubber; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON: 

H.R. 2926. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act regarding farm produce storage facili- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 2927. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the interest on deposits in banks and 
certain other savings institutions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 2928. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of pistols and re- 
volvers and parts thereof; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 2929. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue code of 1954 to modify certain W-2 
filing requirements; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
CLAUSEN. Mr. MINETA, and Mr. 
SNYDER) (by request): 

H.R. 2930. A bill to provide for the im- 
provement of the Nation’s airport and 
airway system, for the modification of air- 
port and airway user taxes, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
Public Works and Transportation, Science 
and Technology, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEVITAS: 

H.R. 2931. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to require the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency to take into 
account economic and technological feasibil- 
ity in determining whether or not to ap- 
prove State implementation plans; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MAZZOLI: 

H.R. 2932. A bill to provide a penalty for 
the robbery or attempted robbery of any 
controlled substance from any pharmacy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 2933. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow individuals 
to elect, in lieu of the deduction for charita- 
ble contributions, a credit against income 
tax for 50 percent of such contributions; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PARRIS: 

H.R. 2934. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to extend Federal juris- 
diction over certain violent crimes against 
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high officials in the executive branch so 
that such jurisdiction is coextensive with ju- 
risdiction over certain crimes against the 
President or the officer next in succession 
to the Office of the President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R. 2935. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to modify the law with 
respect to handguns, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 2936. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the excise 
tax on trucks, buses, tractors, et cetera, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SABO: 

H.R. 2937. A bill to provide for certifica- 
tion and require the offering of qualified 
health plans, to provide Federal assistance 
to States to establish a program of assist- 
ance for low-income persons to purchase 
comprehensive health insurance and a pro- 
gram for coverage of catastrophic health 
care expenses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. STUMP: 

H.R. 2938. A bill to repeal the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2939. A bill to abolish the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 2940. A bill to repeal the Metric Con- 
version Act of 1975 (89 Stat. 1007); to the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. TAUZIN: 

H.R. 2941. A bill to reform the Powerplant 
and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978 to en- 
courage a reduction in air pollution and oil 
consumption by existing electric power- 
plants and to aid utilties in converting to al- 
ternate fuels; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS (for himself, Mr. 
McCtoskey, Mr. BapHaM, Mr. Ba- 
FALIS, Mr. BURGENER, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. GINGRICH, Mrs. Hott, Mr. KIND- 
NESS, Mr. LaGOMARSINO, Mr. LUN- 
GREN, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. PETRI, Mr. Rupp, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. SHumway, and Mr. 
WHITEHURST): 

H.R, 2942. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to limit certain aspects 
of its coverage for other than racial groups; 
to the 8 on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. WAXMAN: 

H.R. 2943. A bill to amend the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of 
Rights Act to extend the programs under 
that act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. WON PAT: 

H.R. 2944. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
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pension plan reserves of a life insurance 
company shall include amounts allocable to 
certain trusts forming part of a pension, 
profit-sharing, or stock bonus plan all of the 
participants of which are residents of 
Guam; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H. Res. 120. Resolution opposing a rescis- 
sion message numbered R81-92; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. McDONALD: 

H. Res. 121. Resolution to provide for the 
establishment of the Select Committee on 
the Role of the United States in the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Rules. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 181: Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 182: Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 560: Mr. BRoDHEAD. 

H.R. 654: Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. BAILEY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. BoLanp, Mr. Breaux, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. BRoYHILL, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. 
D’Amoours, Mrs. Hott, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Tauzin, and Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

H.R. 747: Mr. WILLIAM J. Coyne and Mr. 
DE LUGO. 

H.R. 748: Mr. AKAKA, Mr. BAILEY of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CORRADA, Mr. 
DE Luco, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
Dwyer, Mr. Dyson, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Mrwneta, Mr. NEAL, Mr. Stupps, and Mr. 
WIRTH. 

H.R. 1002: Mr. GREEN. 

H.R. 1031: Mr. Simon and Mrs. HECKLER. 

H.R. 1297: Mr. DE Luco and Mr. BAILEY of 
Missouri. 

H.R. 1298: Mr. DE LUGO. 

H.R. 1313: Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

H.R. 1353: Mr. Bracer, Mr. Cray, and Mr. 
COLEMAN. 

H.R. 1400; Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 1505: Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. ERLENBORN, 
Mr. AuCorn, Mr. McCiory, Mr. HARTNETT, 
Mr. McDonatp, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
GARCIA, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. Lott, Mr. COLLINS 
of Texas, Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. BEARD, Mrs. Hott, Mr. 
Battey of Missouri, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GUARINI, Mr. Emerson, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Evans of Georgia, Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, 
JR., Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. Minera. 

H.R. 1648: Mr. AKaKA, Mr. AuCoIN, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. COELHO, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Lacomarstno, Mr. Lone of Lou- 
isiana, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
McGratH, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. Moaklxv, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Panetta, Mr. PAT- 
TERSON, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SUNIA, and Mr. 
YATRON. 
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H.R. 1650: Mr. Lowery of California. 

H.R. 1817: Mr. LaFatce, Mr. GILMAN, and 
Mr. BLANCHARD. 

H.R. 1867: Mr. Nichols, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Guyer, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
ALBOSTA, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Downey, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Younc of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Rupp, Mr. Bakr of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio, Mr. 
APPLEGATE, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. McC.ory, Mr. 
COELHO, Mr. BurGENER, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. 
PasHayan, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. ROBERTS of 
Kansas, Mr. Rousse.ot, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. Marks, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
Matsvl, Mr. SKEEN, Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. RoB- 
INSON, Mr. SMITH of Alabama, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. PAT- 
TERSON, and Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 1868; Mr. Nichols, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Guyer, Mr. Lowery of 
California, Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Younc of Missouri, Mr. 
Rupp, Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio, Mr. APPLEGATE, 
Mr. CoELHO, Mr. BuRGENER, Mr. ROBERTS of 
Kansas, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. CHAPPIE, AND Mr. 
PATTERSON. 

H.R. 1873: Mr. PEPPER. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. WILLILAus of Montana. 

H.R. 1964: Mr. WHITE and Mr. HEFTEL. 

H.R. 2122: Mr. BAFALIS. 

H.R. 2256: Mr. YaTRon and Mr. BAILEY of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2389: Mr. FRENZEL and Mr. WHITE- 
HURST. 

H.R. 2396: Mrs. HOLT. 

H.R. 2564: Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. Daus, and Mr. 
WHITEHURST. 

H.R. 2615: Mr. Vento, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. Davis, Mr. Roe, 
Mrs. Bouvauarp, and Mr. MOTTL. 

H.J. Res. 128: Mr. FoLEY, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr. IRELAND, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
PERKINS, and Mr. PICKLE. 

H.J. Res. 151: Mr. Bowen, Mr. McDONALD, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, Mr. Guyer, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. PRITCHARD, and Mr. DONNELLY. 

H.J. Res. 176: Mr. Fazio, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Morrert, Mr. 
SUNIA, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. DWYER, 
Mr. McCLorY, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. COELHO, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. GUYER, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
GIBBONS, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Lowery of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. WoLrF, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. Stmon, and Mr. ROBINSON. 

H. Con. Res. 2: Mrs. FENWICK. 

H. Con. Res. 79: Mr. Dunn and Mr. 
KRAMER. 
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SENATE— Tuesday, March 31,1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious Father in heaven, our hearts 
unite with all people in profound grati- 
tude that the life of the President of 
the United States was spared. We pray 
for his rapid and complete recovery. We 
commend to Thy loving care Mrs. Rea- 
gan and the family. May the peace which 
Passes understanding fill their hearts 
and minds. 

We pray for total recovery for Mr. 
Brady, Mr. McCarthy, and Mr. Dela- 
hanty. Grant the healing touch of the 
great Physician in their lives and the 
comfort and peace of His presence with 
their loved ones. We thank Thee for the 
Secret Service and the police and all who 
provide security at the risk of their lives. 

We pray for the Vice President and 
all in authority Thy guidance and direc- 
tion through these crucial hours and for 
our Nation that we may persevere to Thy 
glory. 

We have been vividly reminded how 
transitory life is. May we, therefore, con- 
duct ourselves in the wisdom of James, 
who wrote, “Come now, you who say— 

Today or tomorrow we will go into 
such and such a town and spend a year 
there and trade and get gain; whereas 
you do not know about tomorrow. What 
is your life? For you are a mist that ap- 
pears for a little time and then vanishes. 
Instead you ought to say, If the Lord 
wills, we shall live and we shall do this 
or that.—James 4: 13-15 (R.S.V.). 

Hear our prayer in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


majority leader is now recognized. 
Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Journal of the 
proceedings of the Senate be approved 
to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
CONDITION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is my 
happy privilege to announce this morn- 


ing that during a conversation with 
the Vice President of the United States, 
I was advised that the President is doing 
very well indeed; that his strength and 
courage and personality are showing 
through, even in this moment of physical 
discomfort. He survived the operation 
with remarkable ease. The tubes have 
been removed from his nose and mouth. 
He is responding readily to conversation 
and is showing a most remarkable sense 
of humor. 

I also report that this morning the 
President signed the dairy price support 
bill, which was passed by Congress in 
the last few days. 


ORDER FOR TIME FOR VOTES 
TODAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing there will be a meeting of the bi- 
partisan leadership, at the White House, 
with the Vice President and other offi- 
cials in the executive department, at 10 
o'clock. I have discussed this matter 
briefly with the minority leader, and I 
now ask unanimous consent that any 
votes that are ordered prior to 2 p.m. 
today not occur until that time and that 
they be stacked. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in light of 
the fact that some Senators may wish 
to speak on the events of yesterday or 
other subjects, and because of the neces- 
sary absence of the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle for a time this morning 
as they attend the bipartisan leadership 
meeting at the White House, I ask unan- 
imous consent that following the time 
utilized by the minority leader under the 
standing order, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
not to extend beyond 11 a.m., in which 
Senators may speak for not more than 
10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SCHEDULE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is the 
intention of the leadership on this side 
to proceed diligently with the further 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 9 and the amendments thereto. 
I hope that all Senators will present 
themselves on the floor and participate 
in that debate as soon as possible. 

As soon as morning business is closed, 
the Bradley amendment will be the pend- 


ing amendment, carried over from yes- 
terday. Is that not correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. There are other amend- 
ments on both sides of the aisle. I urge 
Senators to offer those amendments as 
soon as they can do so, notwithstanding 
that votes will not occur until 2 p.m. 
because it is the intention of the leader- 
ship on this side to try hard to finish this 
bill today, if possible, and if not, to fin- 
ish it at a reasonably early hour on 
tomorrow. 

As I indicated yesterday, Members 
should be on notice that there is a dis- 
tinct possibility, even likelihood, that 
the Senate will be in late tonight, and 
by “late” I mean perhaps 10 o'clock or 
later, if it appears that we can finish this 
bill—in any event, long enough to make 
sure that it will carry through with the 
momentum I hope develops with the 
consideration of amendments during the 
course of the day. 

Mr. President, that concludes the ex- 
tent of my remarks during the leaders’ 
time this morning, and I am pleased now 
to yield the floor so that the minority 
leader may speak, pursuant to the stand- 
ing order. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. War- 
Lop). The minority leader is recognized. 


VIOLENCE TOWARD PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the tragic shooting of President Reagan 
and three other persons yesterday is de- 
plored by all Americans. 

An assault on the President of the 
United States is perhaps the most serious 
crime in our society. When such acts of 
violence occur, all logic is defied. The 
attack was a senseless act and it was a 
shameful act. 

I find it difficult to accept the inevita- 
bility of acts of violence against a Presi- 
dent of the United States. But the pro- 
fession of politics is a dangerous one, 
and all public officials, especially those 
who are elected public officials, face this 
possibility as they must go about in this 
constitutional Republic to meet and min- 
gle with people in all walks of life. 

I find it difficult to accept the often 
propounded thought that we live today 
in a sick society. I do not believe that we 
live today in a sick society. I think there 
are some sick individuals, but not a sick 
society. 

At a time such as this, one searches 
for answers. They prove to be elusive. 


® This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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This is the ninth attack on a President 
in the history of our Nation. When 
Thomas Jefferson came to Washington 
as our third President, we are told that 
when someone knocked on the door of 
the President, he often would answer 
the knock himself. Only that front door 
stood between him and the public. There 
was not even a fence around the Presi- 
dent’s house. That was in 1801. 

Now, 180 years later, it is to President 
Reagan’s credit and it is a tribute to him 
that he likes to meet the public, that he 
nearly always stops to answer one more 
question from the press, and in such in- 
stances little stands between him and a 
potential assassin. 

Our hearts go out to the family of the 
President, and we are cheered that he 
came through surgery in good condition. 
We are cheered by the account of the 
progress of the President that has been 
given to us by the Senate majority leader. 
We are cheered to know that the Presi- 
dent will soon be back at the helm of 
Government. 

Our hearts go out to the families of 
Press Secretary Jim Brady, Secret Serv- 
ice officer Timothy J. McCarthy, and po- 
lice officer Thomas K. Delahanty. Our 
thoughts are with them, and we wish 
them a full recovery. 

I also wish to compliment the orderli- 
ness with which the administration has 
worked during these frenetic and trying 
hours. 

The President laughed and joked as he 
was on his way to the operating room on 
yesterday. He exhibited that cheerfulness 
that we all have come to associate with 
him. 

I admired the quiet dignity and poise 


demonstrated by the Vice President 
when he spoke to the Nation last eve- 
ning briefly. I thought that his de- 


meanor, bearing, manner, and words 
were highly becoming of a Vice Presi- 
dent and of a leader. 

This morning I believe that we should 
refuse to accept the inevitability of such 
horrible situations and to renew our 
quest for those elusive answers as to how 
and why, and we should persevere in the 
effort. The moment will pass and with 
it some of the immediate tensions and 
passions, but we should not let this deter 
us in continuing to search for answers, 
and we must begin with the premise with 
which I began my remarks. We do not 
live in a sick society. Our society has 
some sick individuals and madmen, and 
it seems that we have not yet found the 
oe as to how we might deal with 
such. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

5 Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield the 
oor. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

His remarks on important occasions 
are always impressive and frequently 
moving, and I think never more relevant, 
more moving, and impressive than they 
navo been this morning. I thank him for 

em. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now in 
the period for the transaction of morn- 
ing business, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


THE HUMOR AND STRENGTH OF 
PRESIDENT REAGAN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
one Senator, I wish to congratulate the 
leadership on their statements this 
morning with respect to the shooting of 
President Reagan and three other peo- 
ple. I think that they were statements 
that should make all Senators proud of 
this body. 

I particularly appreciated the humor 
and the strength that President Reagan 
showed under the greatest kind of stress. 
I understand he walked into the hospi- 
tal under his own power with a bullet in 
him, something that very few people 
would even consider being able to do, and 
he showed such a marvelous sense of 
humor when he said on the whole he 
would rather be in Philadelphia, which 
showed not only an appreciation of W. C. 
Fields but also the NCAA basketball 
championship. 

At any rate, I note that the majority 
leader pointed out that the first official 
action by the President after he was 
shot was to sign the dairy bill which 
meant that our dairy farmers are going 
to take it on the chin. Well, I deplore 
the bill itself; but I must say I am glad 
that the President had the strength to 
take action, even though it is an action 
that is going to result in problems for 
people in our State. 


SIMON WIESENTHAL: STALKING 
THE NAZIS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
Monday’s Washington Post, Michael 
Kernan writes of Simon Wiesenthal’s 
unrelenting search for Nazi war 
criminals, and his great concern over the 
growth of neo-Nazi movements in Europe 
and the United States. In his 36-year 
search, Wiesenthal has exposed over 1,100 
war criminals, including Adolf Eich- 
mann. Yet he believes that 20,000 Nazis 
escaped Germany in 1945—many of 
them to America. He admits that his 
documentation covers only “the tip of 
the iceberg.” 

He stalks these murders as a man pos- 
sessed. Wiesenthal's thirst for justice is 
at no time more passionate then when 
his thoughts turn to Jose Mengele, the 
infamous angel of death. His thoughts 
are always on Mengele. Wiesenthal fol- 
lows his every move all the days. Kernan 
notes that it was Mengele who injected 
blue dye into children's eyes to aryanize 
them, who collected twins for unspeak- 
able experiments, who passed judgment 
on the thousands of Jews marching into 
the death camp at Birkenau. Wiesenthal 
is 72, while Mengele is 69. The hunt is 
certain to end soon. 


But for the moment, Wiesenthal’s 
greatest fear is that. Nazi nightmare is 
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starting all over again—with its roots 
here in the United States. The police 
raided 2,000 houses all over Germany 
this past winter, states Wiesenthal. They 
“found stacks of neo-Nazi propaganda,” 
which came from Lincoln, Nebr. The 
anti-Semitic and fascist material gets 
distributed in Germany also by way of 
Reade, W. Va., Mount Vernon, N.Y., and 
Arlington, Va. 

As Wiesenthal points out, this activity 
devastates U.S. credibility for “it allows 
the Soviet Union—the big jail of na- 
tions—to point to America as the source 
of this new poison and to set themselves 
up as the world’s protector against 
Nazism.” 

Neo-Nazism “is not a powerful move- 
ment in America, but for Europe this is 
a disaster.” Bombings and other violence 
have been traced to fascist elements in 
Munich, Bologna, and Paris. These 
groups are “waiting for a crisis, economic 
or political,” warns Wiesenthal. “It is ex- 
actly what Hitler did.” 

Wiesenthal is convinced that the 
horror could happen all over again. No 
country is safe—recently a Los Angeles 
synagogue was painted with swastikas 
and a mesage in German: “Jews—the 
SS will come again.” It is easy to dismiss 
these events as the actions of isolated 
madmen. Yet in that way we blind our- 
selves to the very real and growing 
danger of this extremism both at home 
and abroad. Rather, we must express our 
outrage, and express it firmly. 

The Genocide Convention offers a way. 
Drawn up in the wake of the Nazi holo- 
caust, the convention outlaws the atroc- 
ity of mass murder. Ratifying it would 
express our revulsion over the potential 
of fascist groups and serve to allay the 
fears of those who dread the return of 
another holocaust. 

Wiesenthal notes that: 

Half of the population of the world today 
was not alive when the Nazi death camps 
were opened in 1945. A tenth of the rest were 
children. That means 60 percent of the 
world's people know nothing at firsthand, 
nothing. 


Simon Wiesenthal will never have the 
luxury of not knowing, of forgetting the 
horror. We indulge in it at our own peril. 
We must ratify the Genocide Convention. 

Mr. DANFORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rup- 
MAN). The Senator from Missouri is 
recognized. 


IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
thought I would use this opportunity to 
bring the Senate up to date on the pres- 
ent status of moves to try to curtail the 
importation of Japanese automobiles, as 
I understand that status. 

Some weeks ago, Senator BENTSEN and 
I introduced a bill to impose quotas for a 
3-year period of time on the importation 
of Japanese cars. We did so with great 
reluctance because both of us consider 
ourselves to be freetraders. 

However, the situation in the automo- 
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bile industry is in an emergency status. 
That is, the American automobile indus- 
try last year lost $4.2 million, some 200,- 
000 autoworkers are now out of work, and 
approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion other individuals are out of work due 
to the emergency in the automobile in- 
dustry. 

The cause of the automobile problem is 
at least twofold: First, we have a reces- 
sion that has been going on in the coun- 
try, a downturn in the economy, and a 
reduction in the demand for automobiles 
of all kinds. But at the same time that 
the number of cars sold has declined, the 
number of Japanese cars sold in the 
United States has more than doubled. 

The reason for this was that in a very 
short period of time, the whole picture 
with respect to the availability of gaso- 
line and the price of gasoline changed. 
The OPEC countries tightened their car- 
tel, increased the price of gasoline, and 
Federal policies with respect to alloca- 
tion created, especially in early 1979, a 
line at practically every gasoline station 
in the United States. Therefore, there 
was a great, sudden surge of demand for 
fuel-efficient cars which were produced 
by the Japanese. 


Senator Bentsen and I reasoned that 
this is an artificial situation; that it is 
a short-term situation; and that in large 
part it was created by governmental pol- 
icy. Governmental energy policy created 
a situation in which the American auto- 
mobile industry felt that it could con- 
tinue to produce large cars for a long 
period of time, and the American con- 
sumer felt that he could afford to buy a 
large car. 


When we introduced the quota bill, 
we stated at the time that we would 
prefer to have the administration nego- 
tiate limitations with the Japanese 
rather than to have Congress impose 
limitations by legislation. We took that 
position very openly, and we told the 
administration that. 


That remains our position. We would 
prefer for the administration to discuss 
matters with the Japanese. It is my un- 
derstanding that that process is now 
going on. The administration has talked 
to the Japanese. The Foreign Minister 
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of Japan was in this country last week. 
He discussed the automobile situation 
with a number of people in the adminis- 
tration, including the President himself. 

Hopefully, something can be resolved 
by the time the Prime Minister comes 
here in early May. 

It is certainly my intention and Sen- 
ator BeEnTsEN’s intention to give the 
Prime Minister of Japan the courtesy of 
having him in the country without hav- 
ing Congress proceed with a quota bill. 
We would like to see this matter resolved, 
and we would like it resolved on the most 
amicable possible terms. 

However, it is my intention to write 
Senator Dore, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, today or perhaps to- 
morrow and suggest to him that he 
schedule a markup of the quota bill at 
some date in the foreseeable future, and 
then to make sure that we are in the 
position of proceeding with legislation 
if it turns out that the legislative route 
is the only one that is available to us. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out earlier, 
I would rather have this accomplished 
by negotiation by the executive branch 
rather than by legislation by the Con- 
gress, but the fact of the matter is that 
whether it is done by negotiation or leg- 
islation, it must be done. We cannot con- 
tinue to have a situation where an indus- 
try right at the heart of the American 
economy continues to get weaker and 
weaker. We must provide it with breath- 
ing room, whether it is done by negotia- 
tion or, if need be, by legislation. 

Therefore it is my intention to ask 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Senator Do zg, if he will schedule a mark- 
up in the foreseeable future so that we 
can proceed in an orderly way on the 
legislative route in case nothing tran- 
spires from the talks that are being held 
and will be held between the adminis- 
tration and the Japanese. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A HISTORY OF ASSASSINATIONS 
AND ASSASSINATION ATTEMPTS 
ON PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the United States, just before 
going out of session yesterday evening, 
listened to one of its Members, Senator 
DANFORTH of Missouri, in a prayer of 
petition to our Father for those who had 
been stricken during the incident of 
yesterday afternoon. At the request of 
media in West Virginia and elsewhere, 
which presumably has come to many 
Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, I responded with the 
following, which I wish to have made a 
part of the RECORD: 

The assassination attempt on the life of 
President Reagan is a tragedy. 

Only a few minutes before he was shot it 
is reported that in an address to the AFL- 
CIO the President spoke out strongly 
against the rising tide of crime. 

The people of the United States will pray 
for the well-being of our national leader 
and for the recovery of the others who 
were injured in this deplorable incident. 


I shall place in the Recorp, the rate 
of the rise in crime in various categories 
in this country. They are startling 
figures. I listened in part this morning 
as an early morning television program 
commented on these figures. I ask unani- 
mous consent that those figures be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS FOR THE 
STATES 
(Printed Annually—1979) 
(By William H. Webster) 
PRELIMINARY FIGURES 

The number of crime index offenses re- 
ported to law enforcement agencies through- 
out the United States during the first 6 
months of 1980 increased 10 percent over the 
same pericd of 1979. When compared with 
the same periods of 1979, the crime index in- 
creased 9 percent during the first quarter of 
1980, and increased 11 percent during the 
second quarter. 
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An increase of 10 percent occurred in both 
the violent and property crime categories for 
January-June 1980. Of the violent crimes, 
robbery showed the largest increase, 13 per- 
cent. Forcible rape rose 12 percent, aggravat- 
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ed assault rose 7 percent, and murder rose 
3 percent. Of the property crimes, burglary 
showed the largest increase, 12 percent, 
while larceny-theft rose 9 percent and mo- 
tor vehicle theft rose 4 percent. 
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The first three tables below show in- 
creases for the total crime index offenses in 
all population groups and all regions of the 
United States. 


TABLE 1.—CRIME INDEX TRENDS 


[Percent change January through June, 1980 over 1979, offenses known to the police] 


Number Population 


Motor 
vehicle 
theft 


Forcible 
rape 


Aggravated 


Larceny 
assault 


in 
Population group and area agencies thousands Total Violent Property Murder Robbery Burglary theft 


11, 735 193, 483 


t Includes crimes reported to sheriffs’ departments, county police departments, and State 


2 Includes crimes reported to sheriffs’ departments, county police departments, and State 
police within standard metropolitan statistical areas, 


police outside standard metropolitan statistical areas. 


TABLE 2.—CRIME INDEX TRENDS 


Number Population 
of in 


Forcible 
thousands 


rape 


Aggravated 


g Larceny 
agencies Total Violent Property Murder Robbery assault Burglary th 


193, 483 


Cities over 50,000 
Suburban area! 
Rural ares 


Other cities 3 +9 


1 Includes crimes —— to city, county, and State law enforcement agencies within standard 
metropolitan statistical areas, but outside the core cities. 

2 Includes crimes reported to sheriffs’ departments, county police departments and State police 
outside standard metropolitan statistical areas, 


3 Includes crimes reported to city police departments outside of standard metropolitan statistical 
eas. 


TABLE 3.—CRIME INDEX TRENDS BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 


Forcible 
rape 


i Aggravated Larceny- 
Region Violent Property Murder Robbery assault Burglary theft 


Total_.......... 


Northeast... ......... 
North-central 
South 


TABLE 4.—CRIME INDEX TRENDS 


[Percent change 1976-80, each year over previous year, January through June, each year over previous year} 


Forcible Aggravated Larceny- 
Years Violent Property Murder Robbery assault Burglary ft 


-5 
—2 
+15 
+13 


—2 

0 
+9 
+3 


0 
+1 
+13 
+10 


“Sufficient 1979 data were not available to establish reasonable trends regarding arson, the 8th index offense. 
issued by William H. Webster, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20535. 
Advisory: Committee on Uniform Crime Records, International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
might be of some interest to tell of at- 
tempts on the life of Presidents of the 
United States. The first attempt at assas- 
sination was against Andrew Jackson in 
1835. Of course, the last of the Presidents 
on which the attempt has been made was 
yesterday, March 30, 1981, when Ronald 
Reagan was a President marked for as- 
sassination. There have been four Presi- 


dents killed by assassination: Abraham 
Lincoln in 1865, James A. Garfield in 
1881, William McKinley in 1901, and 
John F. Kennedy in 1963. 

There have been five Presidents who 
were marked for assassination but who 
were not struck or survived. There were 
two attempts on the life of President 
Gerald Ford, in 1975. There was an at- 
tempt on the life of Harry S. Truman in 


1950, there was the attempt on Presi- 
dent-elect Franklin Roosevelt in 1933. 
The attempt on the life of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was a candi- 
date for a third term in 1912. 

As I earlier indicated, Andrew Jackson 
was the first President on whose life an 
assassination attempt was made. That 
was in 1835. 

I add also, Mr. President, that at least 
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two additional Presidential candidates 
were marked for assassination: Robert 
F. Kennedy, shot and killed in 1968. 
George Wallace, shot in 1972, survived 
and today is living, paralyzed in his body 
from the waist down. Our attention to 
this subject today, in my judgment, is 
entirely appropriate. 

As I said in my statement, President 
Reagan is our national leader, and we 
pray for his recovery as we pray for the 
recovery of those who were injured with 
him in this deplorable incident. 

It is deplorable. I do not know what 
the answers are in a society where we do 
not live straitjacketed as, perhaps, citi- 
zens do under other ideologies. 

But I think that we must, at a time 
like this, not only remember this par- 
ticular incident but, insofar as possible, 
direct our thoughts to the very body 
politic of the Republic, to the life of the 
Nation itself and to the American peo- 
ple. We must be conscious that we are 
a people under God and that we try, in- 
creasingly, as best humans can try, to 
live lives of understanding and peace in 
a world given to us by the Creator Him- 
self. 


AN EXPRESSION OF SORROW AND 
OUTRAGE 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I shall 
take just a few minutes, first to applaud 
the statement by my distinguished col- 
league from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH) and to concur in them totally. 

Mr. President, I also commend to 
everybody, if they were not here, to read 
the prayers offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) 
late yesterday afternoon. 

I believe that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri expressed very much 
the feeling of all of us on both sides of 
the aisle, of whatever denomination, in 
praying for the well-being of our Presi- 
dent, for those gallant law-enforcement 
officers wounded in the protection of the 
President, and for the President's press 
secretary, Mr. Brady, who remains to- 
day still in very critical condition. 

Mr. President, last night and again 
this morning, I talked with a number of 
people in my State of Vermont—mem- 
bers of my family, friends, advisers, 
neighbors, people who live near us 1n our 
home in Vermont, and so forth. The 
sense of outrage in the State of Ver- 
ment on the part of people I talked with 
was uniform. It made no difference to 
what political party they belonged to or 
even if they ever considered themselves 
as being a member of any political party. 
It made no difference among the Ver- 
monters as to whom they voted for in 
last year’s election. It was a uniform 
sense of outrage. 

I believe that all Members of the Sen- 
ate probably have had the same experi- 
ence in the past few hours in talking 
with people from their States. 

The President of the United States is 
the head of state, the head of our Gov- 
ernment; he is our leader. In a 4-year 
period we have one President. Quite 
frankly, I say to my colleagues that I 
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hope, for the good of our country, that 
we always have only one President during 
any 4-year period. 

In this country, the oldest existing 
democracy in the world, we should al- 
ways bring Presidents to office or have 
Presidents leave office by ballots, not 
by bullets. 

It is with a deep sense of sorrow and 
outrage, as an American, as a Vermonter, 
as a Member of the U.S. Senate, that I see 
an action by which someone tries to 
change the course of our democracy, 
change the way our democracy is estab- 
lished, change the way our President is 
selected. 

Mr, President, if such efforts were suc- 
cessful, if a government could be totally 
changed overnight or in a matter of 
moments by such an action, this country 
would quickly slide from democracy to 
anarchy. We can thank God, as many of 
us have, that this did not happen yester- 
day. 

As Senator DANFORTH did yesterday, all 
of us should pray for the continued well- 
being of President Reagan. On behalf 
of myself and my family and the people 
of my State, we feel very thankful today 
that he is alive, that he is well and ob- 
viously is recovering rapidly. 

I also pray that such things will not 
happen again. At the same time, I fear 
too much of that tradition is with us. 

So, Mr. President, it is good to note 
that the country continues, our Govern- 
ment continues. It should be an imme- 
diate sign not only to people within our 
borders but also to those without our 
borders that when something like this 
happens, our Government coalesces, our 
people coalesce. We are ultimately not 
Republicans or Democrats; we are Amer- 
icans. 

Those of us who serve in the Govern- 
ment serve all the people of this country. 
Anyone who feels that the Government 
will fall or be irreparably altered by such 
action should take note of the fact that 
it is in times of crisis such as these that 
those of us within the Government show 
the utmost cohesion and the utmost 
efforts to maintain stability. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ae The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Would it now be in 
order for us to proceed with the Bradley 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be at the close of morning business. 
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A DAY TO REMAIN IN OUR MINDS 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr, President, yester- 
day was indeed a day which will remain 
in our minds for many years. For me it 
was a day which began on an even note, 
went through a deep trough of concern 
as events of the afternoon unfolded, and 
then ended on a high note as the medical 
reports were optimistic for the Presi- 
dent’s recovery, and the Hoosiers of In- 
diana won the NCAA tournament. 

It is not, it seems to me, improper to 
talk of a basketball game at this time. 
For, in life, we learn that the bad is 
often balanced by the good. And the sour 
is offset by the sweet. 

Indeed, the President’s first public 
message after his successful surgery was: 
“I'd rather be in Philadelphia.” 

Coach Bobby Knight and his young 
team of basketball players brought a 
championship back home to Indiana 
last night. As they have throughout the 
NCAA tournament, they won by over 10 
points. But this was not a team which 
sailed through an undefeated season. It 
was a team which came into the new year 
barely over the .500 mark. Despite that, 
Coach Knight took his team into the 
tough big ten season and came out as 
conference champions. 

Overcoming adversity is one of the 
traits we most admire, Mr. President. 
This team and Bobby Knight has done 
that. Indiana is proud of him, his play- 
ers, and our great university. 

Now on to the more serious matter of 
the shooting yesterday afternoon. 

Overnight I spent a great deal of time, 
as I am sure all of my colleagues did, 
thinking about what happened yester- 
day and why. It is easy to take this inci- 
dent and misuse it to foster one particu- 
lar belief or another. That would be, in 
my estimation, the very worst outcome. 

Listen to the debate in this very Cham- 
ber, Mr. President. In using our ora- 
torical skills, we tend to overstate. We 
tend to use the most dramatic phrases, 
and paint the most stark word pictures. 

We use phrases like “eating out of gar- 
bage cans,” and “wholesale murder of 
the unborn.” 

This is not limited to one side of the 
aisle or the other, nor is it limited to one 
particular issue. 

Look back at the recent campaigns. 
We all are guilty of using intemperate 
language to draw a distinction between 
the good “us” and the bad “they.” 

Like lawyers in a courtroom, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we use the words and pictures 
which are most likely to arouse emo- 
tions. We have seen, over the past few 
campaigns, the rise of “negative ad- 
vertising,” designed to tear down our 
opponent, or our opponents’ ideas. 

Lawyers, debaters, or—forgive me— 
actors, understand these “rules.” How 
many times has each of us gone through 
a hard trial, or a tough negotiation, and 
adjourned, with our adversary, to the 
coffeeshop or the golf course. 

Unfortunately, the jury, or the public, 
or, in some cases, the audience, does not 
understand the difference between “fiery 
rhetoric” and demogogy. 

There are people in the country whose 
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minds are like Jello, and take on the 
shape of the mold into which they are 
put. They believe that we hate each 
other and take it upon themselves to 
avenge some imagined wrong. 

Let us look to ourselves, Mr. President. 
Let us take upon ourselves some measure 
of responsibility for what happened 
yesterday. 

It was not President Reagan, and Jim 
Brady, and two security persons, it was 
each of us and our staffs. 

On a recent Sunday evening we were 
reminded of the words of the poet John 
Donne, when “Sixty Minutes” did a story 
on Ernest Hemingway. 

The famous words by John Donne say: 

Any man’s death diminishes me, because 
I am involved in mankind; and therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
it tolls for thee. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the pending business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, would 
the Chair inform the Senator from New 
Mexico how much time remains on the 
Bradley amendment and how much time 
I have in opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has 8 minutes; the 
Senator from New Mexico has 24 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged to the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORTON., Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

AMENDMENT NO. 24 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 


Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey, not because I do not 
share the same objective that he does 
with respect to getting the oil put into 
the strategic reserve, but because of the 
Same reasons outlined by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, the 
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chairman of the Budget Committee. This 
amendment, which is a $3 billion add on, 
would push the Senate over the figures 
set up in the President’s budget message 
and if it passed it would be the first of 
what might become a string of amend- 
ments that would further break the 
budget, this one being the first to breach 
the budget targets. 

For that reason I must reluctantly op- 
pose it, not because I think it is easy for 
us to find the means by which we can 
reduce the expenditures of the Federal 
Government, but because I realize it is 
very difficult. It is much easier to add on 
than it is to balance the budget. It also 
is much easier to add on than it is to find 
an offset. 

I am, like every other Member of this 
Senate, going to have to accept some re- 
ductions in programs that I have fought 
in the past years, that I have supported 
and still support, and that I believe in 
but I have to subordinate my other con- 
cerns now to a primary goal of reducing 
Federal expenditures. 

There are three major crises that face 
this country today: one is energy; the 
other is military; and the third is eco- 
nomic. And this touches all three of 
those areas. It is necessary for us to have 
a strategic reserve in order to maintain 
the security of this Nation. It is neces- 
sary for us to have a strategic reserve to 
reduce the future potential economic im- 
pact upon this country by recognizing 
that it increases the economic impact 
upon the budget and, hence, in the short 
term, upon the economy. 

And, finally, it is absolutely essential 
as a part of an overall energy strategy 
of developing our own resources so that 
we can reduce our dependence upon the 
imported oil, while at the same time re- 
ducing the capacity in the short term 
for massive dislocations in the economy 
and massive disruption of domestic and 
foreign policy because of immediate, 
very large-scale or total disruptions of 
oil supplies flowing to this country. 

I do not know how we can best bal- 
ance the conflicts that exist in finding 
solutions to these crises without recog- 
nizing that each exists, without saying 
in that context that certainly the 
strategic petroleum reserve is essential 
to all three. But in order to meet the 
other goals as well we must also find 
the budgetary offsets that are necessary 
to finance the acquisition as well as the 
construction of strategic reserves. That 
is where I must come down in the dis- 
cussion of the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 


I have pending a substitute which 
would call for the addition of the $3 
billion for the strategic reserve, but it 
provides also for the offsetting reduc- 
tions in the other items in the budget, 
save the military, which is not before 
us as the Senator from New Jersey 
pointed out yesterday, so we cannot 
touch it. It is not phvsicallv before us 
and, therefore, we cannot address it at 
this time. 


Second, the substitute would exempt 
the national debt and the trust fund 
operations. Therefore, the impact by re- 
ductions would be as outlined in the 
substitute. 
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If the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey is adopted, it would be my 
intention to withdraw my substitute be- 
cause the issue would have then been 
settled by the Senate. 

In the event the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey is not adopted, 
it would be my intention to offer a per- 
fecting amendment to the committee 
amendment which carries the substance 
of the substitute I have offered so that 
we could then vote upon that proposi- 
tion and I would then withdraw the sub- 
stitute so that we would not complicate 
the parliamentary situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for having yielded me time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Might I inquire of 
Senator BRADLEY, does he intend to use 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I intend to use some 
portion of the time remaining. I am pre- 
pared to use it at any time it is appro- 
priate. I thought I would give the Sen- 
ator his chance to make a case and then 
I would make my case. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I think the arguments on substance 
have all been made. The Senate should 
now understand that this is the second 
SPRO amendment. The one that failed 
rather heavily yesterday would have 
added $1.5 billion for SPRO by cutting 
the amount that the Committee on 
Energy and Resources would have to 
save. 

This amendment would double that. 
This merely directs that they would 
save $3 billion less. 

I would say to the Senate aside from 
the substantive arguments, and I haye 
tried to make them, there are substan- 
tial moneys left for 1981 and 1982. In 
fact, there is enough left to continue the 
present rate of fuel clear through most 
of 1982. The Congress, the administra- 
tion, and others in this country would 
have an adequate time to find out 
whether or not we could find a way to 
finance the reserve without ending up as 
we will if the Bradley amendment passes, 
by having put $14 billion into a strategic 
petroleum reserve and not yet have put 
real pressure on the private sector and 
the ingenuity of those who know how to 
finance it. 

Aside from those substantive argu- 
ments, this amendment will make us 
$775 million over the package which the 
President presented. So while some 
amendments of a lesser quantity might 
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not break that package, this one will. 
This will make us $775 million over the 
package presented by the President. 

I would say to my good friend from 
New Jersey, that technically, if he wants 
to take credit for the $500 million that 
Senator Dore shifted from 1982 to 1981 
in his amendment, then it would only be 
$275 million. But I choose to be practi- 
cal in that respect. That is merely 
shifting and adds $500 million more to 
1981, which we will have to do in a con- 
tinuing resolution. So I think the essence 
of it is that it is about $775 million that 
we would now be over the President in 
terms of recommended savings. 

I would hope the Senate considers the 
seriousness of this and that they do as 
they did yesterday, that they defeat the 
Bradley amendment. We should be giv- 
ing Congress the opportunity to find an- 
other way, a better way, so we do not 
have to put valuable tax dollars into the 
ground when many people perceive this 
to be an alternative and we have not con- 
sidered any other real alternatives. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. An- 
DREWS) . Who yields time? 

The time in opposition to the amend- 
ment has expired. The Senator from 
New Jersey has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment before the Senate would re- 
instate $3 billion for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve that the Senate Committee 
on the Budget removed, bringing the total 
figure to $3.8 billion,which is the exact 
total that the Reagan administration 
proposed for the strategic petroleum re- 
serve, As I have said on the floor sev- 
eral times yesterday, and many times 
previously, there is no better way to 
spend an energy dollar than to buy a bar- 
rel of oil and put it into a reserve; there is 
no better way to spend a national secu- 
rity dollar, given our vulnerabilities and 
our dependence upon insecure sources of 
foreign oil, than to buy a barrel of oil 
and put it into the reserve. 

Mr. President, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Budget has 
made an argument that I have heard be- 
fore on this floor. It is an argument that 
I characterize as the “green-eyeshade 
approach” to our national security; that 
we are going to save a few dollars in 
budgetary terms this year or next, while 
continuing to expose ourselves to the very 
real possibility that we shall be totally 
unprepared to cushion our economy 
against the devastation that an oil-sup- 
ply interruption would create. 

Mr. President, this is a national secu- 
rity issue. If we had no oil, it would be 
difficult to mobilize our economy in a 
military emergency, and we might not be 
able to provide the military with suffi- 
cient oil. 


Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
came in $2.3 billion under President 
Reagan's budget. The amendment that 
the Senator from Kansas offered, and 
that was adopted, as the Senator from 
New Mexico has pointed out, took us 
$500 million lower. What that means is 
that we are talking about going $200 mil- 
lion above the Reagan administration 
budget. Mr. President, that $200 million 
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is, in some sense, a piddling sum com- 
pared to the $185 billion that we are 
going to spend on national defense this 
year. The rules regarding the reconcilia- 
tion bill on the floor does not allow us to 
adjust the defense numbers. The defense 
numbers are not before us at this time. 
Therefore, the Senator from New Jersey 
is arguing that there is no better way to 
spend a national defense dollar than to 
buy oil and put it into a reserve, and he 
is unable to make that a reality by ad- 
justing the defense numbers because he 
cannot get to them. 

So I say to the Senate that $2.3 billion 
of this $3 billion would come from the 
difference between the Budget Commit- 
tee figure and the Reagan administra- 
tion figure. An additional $500 million 
is taken care of by Senator Dore. The 
$200 million would come in the first 
budget resolution out of a defense budg- 
et of $185 billion. 

Mr. President, if we cannot find $200 
million out of a budget of $185 billion 
to assure full funding of the strategic 
petroleum reserve, then I raise a serious 
question as to how serious we consider 
the threat of an oil supply disruption 
to be. 

Mr. President, we have heard argu- 
ments about other mechanisms to fund 
the strategic petroleum reserve. The fact 
is that there are none today. By refus- 
ing to spend this money to fill the re- 
serve, we are saying, in effect, that we are 
not prepared and we refuse to take ac- 
tions to prepare us to cushion our econ- 
omy against an oil supply disruption. 

Mr. President, as I have argued before 
on this floor and as I argue today, emer- 
gency preparedness is the lost child of 
energy policy; the fundamental compo- 
nent of emergency preparedness is the 
strategic petroleum reserve. This is our 
chance to address that component. 
There is sufficient cushion in the defense 
budget and in the numbers that were re- 
ported by the Budget Committee to al- 
low for this $3 billion addition; the $3 
billion is the exact request that was made 
by the Reagan administration when it 
sent its budget to Congress this year. 

So, Mr. President, I argue that the 
Senate should adopt this amendment. 
It is in our national security interest; it 
is in our economic security interest; 
and it is time we stopped following the 
green-eyeshade approach to our na- 
tional security on an issue that is a 
fundamental threat today to our con- 
tinued health as a nation. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 
Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, while 
I have voted and will vote against 
amendments to restore funding, I agree 
that a strategic oil reserve is essential 
to the long-term security of this coun- 
try. However, I believe the financing of 
the reserve can and should be managed 
without burden to the taxpayers. There 
are some who feel that such private fi- 
nancing is possible, but that it may take 
too long to negotiate. 

I am not entirely unsympathetic to 
that argument nor to the case that some 
have made that the existence of an 
ample reserve could be essential to our 
military preparedness. While such an 
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amendment may not be in order at this 
time, I would suggest that we consider 
the alternative of putting the costs of 
building the reserve under the Defense 
function at least until other means of 
financing it can be found. If national 
security is the pivotal argument in this 
matter, then let us deal with it directly 
by making the oil reserve a national se- 
curity function. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
wonder now if the Senator from New 
Jersey would want to yield the remainder 
of his time so we can proceed with Sena- 
tor McC.ure’s proposal? I say that if 
he needs some additional time, between 
Senator HoLLINGS and me, we shall cer- 
tainly yield it off the resolution. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time if the Senator from New Mexico 
is also prepared to do that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, my 
time has run out. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum 
with the time being charged equally to 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 30 
(Purpose: To restore funding for 
strategic petroleum reserve program) 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for me to offer a perfecting amend- 
ment to the committee amendment at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be in 
order. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
the amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 30. 


the 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

Page 6, line 10, strike all after the semi- 
colon through the period on line 14 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “$714,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $434,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and $660,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $669,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1983.“ 


Page 15, line 8, strike all after the semi- 
colon through the period on line 11 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 81. 
885,000,000 in budget authority and $1,118,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$2,251,000,000 in budget authority and $1,- 
887,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983.“ 

On page 21, after line 9 insert the follow- 
ing paragraph: 
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“(30) In addition to the actions required 
by subsections c(1) through c(29) each 
Committee of the Senate and House referred 
to therein shall report changes in laws with- 
in their respective jurisdictions sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by 1.5 percent for 
fiscal year 1982 and by 1.4 percent for fiscal 
year 1983; and to reduce outlays by .7 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1982 and .6 percent in 
fiscal year 1983; provided that no such Com- 
mittee shall reduce budget authority or out- 
lays in function 050; provided, further, that 
no Committee shall be required to reduce 
budget authority associated with revenues 
to trust funds, and, provided, further, that 
no Committee shall be required to reduce 
budget authority nor outlays associated 
with interest on the public debt.”. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this is 
the amendment which we have had ref- 
erence over the last 2 or 3 days. It is, in 
substance, the same as the substitute 
amendment which I offered and which is 
also pending at this time. It will be my 
intention, as I stated earlier 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, may 
we have order, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico makes a point. 
‘The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Chair. I 
thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, in the event the Brad- 
ley amendment, when voted upon, is 
adopted, it will be my intention to with- 
draw both this amendment and the sub- 
stitute which I offered earlier. In the 
event the Bradley amendment is not 
adopted, then it is my understanding, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, that the vote on this amendment 
would follow the vote on the Bradley 
amendment. 

At that time, it will be my intention 
to withdraw the substitute. This amend- 
ment has the same effect upon the budget 
as the substitute; it carries the same 
numbers. It is simply a different way of 
presenting my proposal to the Senate. It 
would be my intention to offer it in this 
form instead so as to avoid asking for a 
vote on the substitute which would com- 
plicate the parliamentary situation that 
would follow in the event that the sub- 
stitute is adopted. 

Mr. President, I think the issues in- 
volved in the amendment have been 
thoroughly discussed. It is simply a mat- 
ter of adding $3 billion for financing 
the acquisition of oil for the strategic 
reserve with offsetting reductions in 
budget authority of 1.5 percent in 1982, 
1.4 percent in 1983, and outlays of seven- 
tenths of 1 percent in 1982 and six-tenths 
of 1 percent in 1983 in all other programs 
save defense, trust fund operations, and 
national debt. It would not add or sub- 
tract from the total for the budget. It 
would leave it at exactly the same total 
but would shift funds from other pro- 
grams into financing of SPRO. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? = 


Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, so that 
all understand—Senator BRADLEY is on 
the floor—the Bradley amendment would 
be voted on at 2 o'clock. That is pur- 
suant to a previous order. In the event 
the Bradley amendment is adopted, I 
understand that Senator McCLure—— 
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Mr. McCLURE. It would be my inten- 
tion to withdraw both this amendment 
and the substitute. 

Mr. DOMENICI. In the event the 
Bradley amendment fails, it is my un- 
derstanding that Senator McCLure 
would want to proceed immediately to 
vote on the perfecting amendment which 
is presently before the Senate. 

Mr McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. And Senator Mc- 
CLURE would withdraw his previous 
amendment, which was a substitute for 
the entire committee amendment. 

Mr McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The first vote would 
come on the Bradley amendment, and 
the second vote, if there were a second 
vote, would come on the McClure amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I can ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to it being in order to request 
the yeas and nays at this time on the 
Bradley amendment? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, would 
it be in order at this time to ask unan- 
imous consent that the ordering of the 
votes and the procedures that have been 
outlined with respect to the votes and 
the withdrawal of the amendment and 
substitutes be in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Idaho restate his request? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
disposition of the Bradley amendment, 
the vote then occur on the McClure 
amendment, unless the Bradley amend- 
ment has been adopted; that it be in 
order for me at that time to withdraw 
the McClure amendment if the Bradley 
amendment has been adopted, and that 
it be in order, following the disposition 
of those two amendments, for me to 
withdraw my substitute at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that the Senator from Alaska 
wanted to speak with respect to the 
Bradley amendment and the time ex- 
pired. Does the Senator wish to speak 
now with respect to the Bradley amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Yes. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President I 
wish to express my strong support for 
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the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
BRADLEY). 

Yesterday, I voted for Senator STE- 
vens’ amendment which would have re- 
stored $1.5 billion in budget authority 
for the strategic petroleum reserve. How- 
ever, prior to that vote I expressed my 
preference for the full $3.8 billion as 
recommended by President Reagan for 
this program, which is so vital to our na- 
tional security. Senator BRADLEY’s 
amendment, now pending before the 
Senate, does in fact restore the full level 
of funding—$3.8 billion—for the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve as proposed in the 
Reagan budget for fiscal year 1982. 

This amendment should be adopted 
because the strategic petroleum reserve 
is the best near-term, energy security 
program the Nation has. It is not in our 
interests to eliminate funding necessary 
to proceed to fill the reserve before Con- 
gress adopts an alternate financing plan 
to do the job. Despite the fact that Sen- 
ator WARNER, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Energy and Mineral Resources, 
has already begun hearings on alterna- 
tive financing programs, it is very doubt- 
ful that Congress can develop, adopt, 
and put into place an alternative financ- 
ing plan in the next few months. 

That is why the Senate Energy Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 19 to 1, adopted a 
motion offered by the chairman of the 
committee, Senator McCture, urging 
that President Reagan’s full budget au- 
thority recommendation for the reserve 
be included in the reconciliation resolu- 
tion. The previous administration re- 
ceived considerable and justified criti- 
cism for moving too slowly in filling 
this reserve. I believe we should support 
President Reagan's efforts to reverse this 
policy. Adoption of Senator BRADLEY’S 
amendment will insure that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to accelerate the filling 
of the reserve will go forward. There- 
fore, I urge the Senate to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Mr. President, unless 
other Senators wish to speak in opposi- 
tion to the McClure amendment, I want 
the Senate to know that I do not intend 
to take a great deal of time. 

I say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLLINGS) that it is my under- 
standing that, pursuant to our agree- 
ment, the next amendment will be that 
of Senator MOYNIHAN. l 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
New York is coming to the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I hope he will agree 
to take up his amendment, even though 
other amendments are pending. 

I yield myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. President, the arguments have 
been made. The only difference between 
the McClure amendment and the Brad- 
ley amendment is that both would put 
back all the money for SPRO—all 
$3 billion. 

Senator McCriure would go back 
through the committee instructions and 
would pick up the $3 billion in additional 
cuts. There are some technical problems. 
Some trust funds are not cut because 
of the accounting. 

Basically, if the committees think they 
have already taken a pretty good dose of 
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cuts, they should understand that in 
order to get SPRO under the McClure 
amendment, they are taking $3 billion 
more in cuts. Everyone should under- 
stand that. That is to be compared with 
the proposal by Senator BRADLEY, who 
would say that there should be no ad- 
ditional cuts—just put the $3 billion 
back. 

Senator McCuiure would do no violence 
to the present balance in terms of this 
package. It would remain intact. We still 
would be substantially under the Presi- 
dent’s figure. Senator McCiure would 
put full SPRO funding in but cut addi- 
tional moneys by broadening the in- 
struction to the various committees in a 
percentage manner by adding to what we 
already did. 

With reference to Senator BRADLEY'S 
proposal, it would just put the entire $3 
billion back, without any cuts, which, 
for the first time, would make this pack- 
age of reconciliation instruction cuts be 
less than the President’s package by 
about $775 million. 

So I hope that the Senate will defeat 
both amendments and will go on record 
instructing the committees of Congress 
that they should find an option, and find 
it quickly, to privately finance SPRO, 
find ways to ask the Finance Committee 
to have some tax incentives for the fi- 
nancing of SPRO, vrovide some latitude 
so that perhaps even the military might 
consider, in the next few weeks, whether 
they should bear some of the respon- 
sibility. 

None of those options is precluded if 
the Budget Committee's instructions are 
complied with. 

It just means we are really ratcheted 
down, and as to those who wish to find 
an option, we put them on strong notice 
that they better get with it and find a 
way. 

Before I sit down, I wish to commend 
both Senators who have offered these 
amendments, because they have worked 
with us to present them in an orderly 
manner which every one can understand. 
They have agreed by unanimous consent 
to procedures designed to bring us to a 
vote right after 2 p.m. We will vote and 
finish the SPRO issue one way or an- 
other, and we desire to do this so we can 
move on to other things. But I do not 
think we have denied anyone a real op- 
portunity to debate the issue. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey time 
from the resolution. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators who are listening, I 
wish to be as clear as I can about the 
budgetary impact of the Bradley 
amendment. 

I agree with the characterization that 
was made by the chairman of the Budget 
Committee about the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Idaho. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey does not have an offset of $700 
million, because the rules governing the 
reconciliation resolution do not allow us 
to take $700 million out of the $185 bil- 
lion that we are spending on defense in 
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1982 and divert it to the strategic 
petroleum reserve. 

So for those Senators who think that 
this is a vote to bust the budget, it is a 
vote to go above the figure only because 
we cannot get $700 million out of the 
defense function on this reconciliation 
resolution. 

On the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution, we will have the opportunity, and 
it would be the intention, I think, of 
many Senators, to take some money from 
defense and divert it to the strategic 
petroleum reserve. This is because it is 
so clearly a national defense item and 
because the Budget Committee reported 
the reconciliation resolution $2.3 billion 
under the administration figure. We 
would be talking about taking only less 
than 1 percent, less than 0.5 percent of 
the defense function and shifting it to 
what is clearly a national security need, 
the continued fill of the strategic petrole- 
um reserve. 

So I simply wish to clarify for the Sen- 
ate the reason that this amendment that 
I offer does not have that very careful 
balance, that very clear offset. It is be- 
cause of the parliamentary position we 
find ourselves in, not because it is the in- 
tention of the Senator not to balance it 
when we move down the road of this leg- 
islative process to the first concurrent 
budget resolution. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one point? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstood the Senator, he says in future 
consideration of the budget it will be pos- 
sible in the interest of this very item to 
reach over and make an adjustment. 
that it will be possible to make an adjust- 
ment out of the Department of Defense 
funds as a certainty. Now, the Senator is 
always careful and he is sound in what 
he says. He does not have any doubt 
about it being possible under another 
parliamentary situation? 

Mr. BRADLEY. It is my understand- 
ing, I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, that it would be possi- 
ble because in the first concurrent budget 
resolution we would have defense author- 
ization which we do not have in this 
reconciliation resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
That is a good point. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 


Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey said do not worry about cutting 
now; we will cut later. That is always the 
seductive notion, and for any other 
budget add-on the same thing can be 
argued: Do not worry about how much 
we add to the budget now. We will cut it 
later. We will take it out of something 
else. We will take it out of defense later. 
We will take it out of entitlements later. 
We will take it out of something else 
later. 

But the fundamental point I wish to 
make regarding his statement that it will 
be less than 1 percent of the defense 
budget to accommodate this increase. 
But that is an increase over the Presi- 
dent’s budget submission of $775 million, 
not an increase of $3 billion. 
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My amendment takes out less than 1 
percent, in order to balance now, not 
later, That seems to me to be the essen- 
tial difference. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield time. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield the remainder of my 
time back with one last statement. 

The issue is not when to cut the 
budget. The issue is when we find a way 
to fill the reserve. The opponents of both 
the Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from New Jersey say do not worry, we 
will find a way to fill it later. I do not 
think we can wait to find a mechanism to 
fill later. We have to fill now, we have to 
keep the mechanism we have now until 
another is in place, and we have to begin 
with this amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time, and I agree with the Senator 
from New Jersey. It is not a question fill 
later. It is a question of fill now. 

My amendment would do the same 
thing, but it would also balance now as 
well as fill now. Fill now and pay now. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. McCLURE, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey yields back his 
time. 

All time is yielded back. 

The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New York is 
next in line with his amendment. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
taken from both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished manager of the resolution 
if he will yield me 3 minutes off the reso- 
lution to speak on another subject? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished manager of the resolu- 
tion. 


REPORT ON THE PRESIDENT'S 
CONDITION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to report that this morning 
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at 10 a.m. I attended a joint leadership 
meeting at the White House where the 
Vice President and members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet gave us a full account of 
the tragic events of the past 24 hours. 

The high point of that report, and cer- 
tainly the happiest aspect of it, was that 
the President is well, that he went 
through surgery without complication, 
and that he is fully alert and aware to- 
day. In my view, President Reagan 
probably survived that surgery better 
than many of us in that room could have. 

I am pleased to say he is doing well, 
and I wish to convey that information to 
my colleagues in the Senate. 

Later this morning the Vice President 
of the United States paid us a visit here, 
after having first visited with the Presi- 
dent at the hospital. The Vice President 
related to me and authorized me to con- 
vey to the Members of the Senate that 
the President was very alert and very 
well. The Vice President asked that the 
Senate and the people of the country be 
reassured that the President will recover, 
and that he is fully capable of discharg- 
ing his duties and responsibilities as 
President. 

The Vice President promised to keep 
the Senate fully informed of further de- 
velopments in connection with the Pres- 
ident's health. 

Mr. President, the report with respect 
to the health of Jim Brady, the Presi- 
dent’s Press Secretary, is not as favor- 
able. Mr. Brady is alive. He survived sur- 
gery better than many had expected. He 
appears to be at least semiresponsive to 
outside stimulus. His doctors put it this 
way: Jim Brady is better off today than 
any of us thought he would be last night. 
I take that to be a distinctly encourag- 
ing sign. 

Mr. President, also, the Secret Service 
agent is doing well. His injuries were 
more severe than those of the President, 
but he has survived surgery and is well 
on the road to recovery. If one person is 
to be singled out as a genuine hero in 
this unfortunate situation, it may very 
well be Tim McCarthy, the Secret Serv- 
ice agent who apparently dove directly 
in front of the gunman to protect the 
President from another gunshot wound. 

The District of Columbia police officer 
has not undergone surgery or had not a 
few moments ago. His condition is re- 
ported as being stable. The outlook, of 
course, cannot be fully determined until 
further tests and possibly surgery are 
completed. 

Mr. President, I will make additional 
reports as the information becomes 
available to me. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENIC I. Mr. President, while 
we are waiting for the distinguished 
Senator from New York I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum with time to be di- 
vided equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, before 
proceeding to the subject at hand, I won- 
der if I might take just a moment of the 
Senate’s time 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield time for the 
Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina yields time. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONDITION 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to express what I know would 
be the great relief and pride which we 
feel in the report of the majority leader 
that the President of the United States 
has conducted himself with valor and 
grace in this moment that, in a way, is 
surely an example to us all. 

Our prayers continue for Mr. Brady 
and for the two brave men who were 
also shot on this occasion. 

I wish to note, Mr. President, that 
many persons have commented on how 
frequently these events take place in the 
United States, and they do. But it also 
might be observed that in this most re- 
cent espisode, as in the one 18 years ago 
when President Kennedy was shot, the 
U.S. Government did not so much as 
wobble the least bit. The stability of our 
system is a rock. 

This is the oldest constitutional gov- 
ernment on Earth. It has its shocks, but 
it withstands them as no such system 
ever in history has done. 

If you were to make a list of the na- 
tions of the world, Mr. President, which 
both existed in 1914 and have not had 
their form of government changed by 
force since, I think you would find the 
number comes to seven. 


Assault can be made upon our leaders, 
we know, but the stability of our system 
is incomparable in the world today, and 
the world should take note of that. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The Senate continued consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk three amendments for 
the purpose of adding $735 million for 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation programs under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. I will ask that they be con- 
sidered in sequence, the first being that 
of the Pell grants, as we have come to 
know them, named after our distin- 
guished former chairman; the second, 
funding of student loans; and, finally, 
title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, as amended. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico reserves the right 
to object. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not know wheth- 
er I am going to object or not, but I say 
to my good friend from New York we 
have to take a look at these amendments. 
We have not seen them. Can the Senator 
permit us to review those? We need some 
unanimous consents in any event. I do 
not believe the amendments are in order 
at this point. I am not disposed to talk 
about parliamentary matters, but I won- 
der if the Senator would agree to let us 
look at these amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from New York withhold his re- 
quest while the Senator from New Mex- 
ico looks at the amendment? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator from 
New York is happy to do so. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk three amendments which I 
will ask to be considered en bloc, and 
ask unanimous consent that two of them 
be voted on in the sequence that has 
been established to begin at 2 o'clock. 
If they could be voted on in the sequence 
now being established, I should consider 
it a courtesy of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

I might state that after a colloquy with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont, Senator STAFFORD, I may pro- 
pose to withdraw the amendment on 
guaranteed student loans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. Kas- 
TEN). Is there objection? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. President, it is my under- 
standing then that the Senator has sent 
three amendments to the desk, that he 
is requesting that it be in order to sub- 
mit the three, and that we will vote on 
them in a divided manner, with the Pell 
grant amendment first, the elementary 
and secondary amendment following 
that, and that, after a colloquy, the stu- 
dent loan amendment would be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, That is my expecta- 
tion, exactly as the chairman stated it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the unanimous- 
consent request include that the two 
amendments which we are going to now 
agree will be voted on will be voted on 
after we have disposed of the pending 
SPRO amendments which we will start 
voting on at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. That is correct. That 
would be our wish. 

Mr. RANDOLPH addressed the Chair. 


Mr. DOMENICI. I will yield in just 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Would the Senator be prepared to tell 
us how long he might want on these 
amendments? We do start voting at 2 
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o'clock. I would hope that the Senator 
could agree that we would be through 
with debate on these three amendments 
by 2 o'clock. Technically, you would have 
an extra half hour, I guess, if you wanted 
to separate them. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Most assuredly it is 
not by expectation that we would require 
more than an hour on this side. 

If I could have an agreement that we 
would have an hour divided into three 
segments of 20 minutes, I would think 
that adequate to our purposes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. And an equal amount 
of time on this side? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Of course. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would have no ob- 
jection to include that in the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Would the Chair so 
do? 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator from 
West Virginia sought recognition. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CHAFEE. As I understand the pro- 
cedure here, we are alternating back and 
forth. If the Senator from New York 
proceeds with this division, does that 
mean he has two bites at the apple on 
his side and then we come back for two 
here, or how does that work? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ar- 
rangement at this point is informal. 
There is no specific recognition back and 
forth, one way or the other. It is being 
worked out amendment by amendment. 
There is no specific order in terms of who 
gets which bite at which apple at which 
time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would say I do not 
think that is a parliamentary inquiry, 
but rather one of accommodation. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I will address it to the 
accommodators. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It is an amendment 
a side. But in this particular instance, 
the Senator from New York was pre- 
pared to present the one amendment and 
it was easily divisible, so he has now 
divided it to forgo the parliamentary 
maneuvering around to divide it. But if 
the Senator wants to be totally accurate, 
he could only present one amendment at 
a time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. That is quite all right. 
Then we will come back on this side. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
want to be very certain about that part 
of the subject matter, which arrange- 
ment we had made prior to coming into 
the Chamber just now, which would re- 
late to the guaranteed student loans. I 
will have the Recorp show at this point 
exactly why that is not being considered. 
I understood, as I listened, that it was 
to be withdrawn, but I had no informa- 
tion as I came into the Chamber that 
that was to be done. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield time 
for that purpose? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. We can divide the 
time equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I have 
a umanimous-consent request at the 
desk. Has it been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from New York for 
unanimous consent to grouping three 
amendments en bloc is still pending. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from New 
York? 

Without objection, it is ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 


UP AMENDMENTS NOS. 31, 32, AND 33 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN), on behalf of himself and Mr. SARBANES, 
proposes en bloc unprinted amendments 
numbered 31, 32, and 33. 


The amendments are as follow: 

On page 2, beginning with 814.667, 000. 000 
in line 14, strike out through 647.694.000. 
000“ in line 20, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “$14,537,000,000, and outlays by 
$2,340,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $52,675,000,000, and out- 
lays by $36,845,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $59,058,- 
000,000, and outlays by 847.554. 000, 000 

On page 10, beginning with 62.388, 000. 000 
in line 5, strike out through “$10,913,000,000" 
in line 9 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 82.258.000. 000 in budget authority and 
840 1.000.000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$10,153,000,000 in budget authority and 
$7,828,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $12,193,000,000 in budget authority and 
810.773.000, 000. 

On page 2, beginning with 814.667. 000. 
000” in line 14, strike out through 847.694. 
000,000” in line 20, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$14,667,000,000, and outlays 
by $2,353,000,000, in fiscal year 1981; to re- 
duce budget authority by $52,555,000,000, and 
outlays by $36,745,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $58,653,- 
000,000, and outlays by $47,194,000,000". 

On page 9, beginning with “658,000,000” 
in line 20, strike out through “$1,495,000,000" 
in line 22 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“8388,000,000 and outlays by $422,000,000 
in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by 81,026, 000. 000 and outlays by 
895.000.000. 

On page 2, beginning with 614.867 000. 
000“ in line 14, strike out through “$47,- 
694,000,000" in line 20, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$14,167,000,000, and 
outlays by $2,303,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; 
to reduce budget authority by $52,225,000,- 
000, and outlays by 836.5 10,000,000, in fiscal 
year 1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
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$58,528,000,000, and outlays by $47,094,000,- 
000". 


On page 2, line 24, strike out 813,300,000, 
000” through “$1,800,000,000" on line 1 page 3 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
812.800.000.000 in budget authority and $1,- 
450,000,000 in outlays tor fiscal year 1981; by 
$2,850,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and 81,700,000, 000. 

On page 10, beginning with 82.388.000. 
000” in line 5, strike out through “$10,913,- 
000,000" in line 9 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$1,388,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $364,000,000 in Outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $9,703,000,000 in budget authority 
and $7,493,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $11,933,000,000 in budget authority 
and $10,313,000,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CouEN). The Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I will 
speak briefly at the outset to say that 
these are three measures of which col- 
leagues will be speaking. 

In the order that we will consider 
them, they are an increase of $100 mil- 
lion in the outlays in fiscal 1982 for the 
Pell grants, the grants to needy students 
in higher education, named after the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
who has done much to create this pro- 
gram. 

Next, we will discuss the guaranteed 
student loan program, a proposal adding 
$200 million in 1982. 

Finally, there is a proposal to increase 
by $435 million the title I programs, as 
they are known, of the Elementary-Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

Mr. President, at this point I will con- 
fine my remarks to saying that I have 
had a personal involvement in each of 
these programs. In the summer of 1964, 
I was instrumental in negotiating the 
agreements that led to the plank in the 
1964 Democratic platform on Federal 
aid to education, which led in the fol- 
lowing March to the final, great break- 
through in legislation, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

It fell to me to draft the Presidential 
message which proposed the program we 
now know as Pell grants, and in this 
body I have participated in the extension 
of the loan agreements beginning in the 
mid-1960's, through the enactment of 
the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act of 1978. 


Mr. President, I propose that we first 
discuss Pell grants and then guaranteed 
student loans, without animus and with 
a sense of the somber time in which we 
raise these matters in Washington. 


I simply draw attention to a statement 
by an administration official who was 
quoted in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 22 as saying: 

We are trying to avoid Saying that we are 
eliminating the Middle-Income Student As- 
sistance Act, but that is what we are doing. 


Mr. President, this would be an 
extraordinary event. There are 2.7 mil- 
lion students receiving Pell grants this 
year. There are 3.4 million students 
receiving guaranteed loans. 

The Budget Committee actions have 
cut 600,000 persons from the Pell grants 
and 1.4 million from the loan program, 
almost cutting that program in half, 
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I repeat that the decision this body 
seems to be making is in conformity with 
the statement of the administration ofi- 
cial who said: 

We are trying to avoid saying that we are 
eliminating the Middle-Income Student 
Assistance Act, but that is what we are doing. 


Mr. President, it is very much the wish 
on this side of the aisle that we not do 
that, and that is why we have submitted 
these three amendments for the consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

I see that the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee is in 
the Chamber. Not since the beginning of 
the Fulbright grants program has a 
Member of this body so illumed the 
world of higher education. In genera- 
tions hence, I say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, his grandchildren will be 
thanked by the children of persons who 
got their start in life through a Pell 
grant. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Rhode Island wishes to speak at this 
time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend and colleague from New York 
for his exceedingly generous remarks, 
which I appreciate from the bottom of 
my heart. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of these education amendments. 
I wish we could offer amendments that 
would represent smaller cuts in educa- 
tion, for in my opinion investments in 
education are the soundest investments 
this Nation can make. However, although 
I wish we could go further, these amend- 
ments are a step in the right direction. 

I think we should all consider very 
seriously what we are doing today. If we 
accept the recommendations of the 
Budget Committee, we will be backing 
away from one of the great traditions of 
our Nation, the support of education. 

We all realize that we are confronted 
by a crisis. But, never recall before that, 
in a time of crisis, we have turned our 
backs on education. Instead, we have em- 
braced education, and encouraged it by 
our support to help us meet the chal- 
lenge. The Morrill Land Grant College 
Act of 1862 was in response to a national 
need for training in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. The National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 was in response to 
the space crisis that confronted this 
Nation. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 was in response to the 
cries of many of our citizens for adequate 
educational services. And when it became 
virtually impossible for many American 
families to finance a college education 
for their children, we enacted the Mid- 
dle-Income Student Assistance Act. 


Now, the Budget Committee is asking 
us to retreat from tradition and establish 
the dangerous precedent of short chang- 
ing education. I do not accept that. 


Mr. President, these education amend- 
ments we are considering are modest 
amendments. They do not represent pro- 
gram expansion. In fact, they require 
program cuts. But they are carefully 
considered cuts, not across-the-board 


slashes as required by the Budget 
Committee. 
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What these amendments would do, it 
adopted, would be to reduce educational 
spending in these areas by approxi- 
mately 12 percent. This is the figure that 
was recommended to the Budget Com- 
mittee by the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, the authorizing com- 
mittee for education programs. That 12 
percent cut figure was arrived at unani- 
mously by the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee, after a careful 
examination of programs within that 
committee’s jurisdiction. That examina- 
tion considered what level of cuts in edu- 
cation this Nation could safely endure. 
And 12 percent was that level. 

I should point out to my colleagues 
that 12 percent was not the Democratic 
preference. We preferred smaller cuts. 
But this was the figure that was pre- 
sented to us by our Education Subcom- 
mittee Chairman, Senator STAFFORD, and 
it was in his opinion the bottom line in 
cuts that we could accept. 

We agreed a little over 2 weeks ago 
that 12 percent was all the cuts that edu- 
cation could safely accommodate. Noth- 
ing has happened in the past 2 weeks to 
cause me to change my opinion. 

No one likes to cut programs, Mr. 
President, particularly education pro- 
grams. But our authorizing committee 
decided that education had to take its 
fair share of the cuts. But 20 to 25 per- 
cent, as proposed by the Budget Commit- 
tee, is not a fair share. It is a meat-ax 
approach to budget making, not the fine 
surgeon's scalpel that these programs so 
desperately need. Our authorizing com- 
mittee took that surgeon’s approach and 
recommended education cuts of 12 per- 
cent. These education amendments we 
are about to consider would get us back 
to that level. 

Specifically, these amendments would 
reduce the cuts recommended by the 
Budget Committee in title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
and in Federal student assistance 
programs. 

Without this amendment on title I, we 
will be telling 1.3 million children to look 
elsewhere for remedial educational serv- 
ices, They had to look to the Federal 
Government in the first place because 
their needs were being unserved. Now, if 
the Federal Government is not there, 
where will these young people turn? Who 
will provide these 1.3 million young 
Americans with basic skills instruction? 
Title I works. 

Studies prove that it is one of the most 
successful Federal education programs. 
It helps poor youngsters develop the 
skills that they need to become a part of 
the educational mainstream. It is the 
type of program that deserves our sup- 
port, and the title I amendment will pro- 
vide that support. 


And when we consider the future of 
this Nation, it lies in an educated and 
informed citizenry, and who can provide 
that better than our current and future 
college students. 


Yet, the cuts in student aid programs 
proposed by the Budget Committee would 
cause 500,000 to 750,000 young people 
either to drop out of college or decide 
not to attend college. Can any nation 
afford this loss of talent? Can any na- 
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tion be secure internationally if it loses 
such a large number of future scholars? 

And with these student aid cuts, many 
colleges will be forced to close their 
doors, because they will not have the 
students or the funds to continue, Can 
we afford to lose even a small number 
of institutions of higher education, those 
seats oi learning and wisdom that have 
made this country great? 

The student aid amendments that will 
be offered today will indicate to all that 
we still care about higher education, and 
that we are not ready to abandon our 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Mr. President, what we are doing to- 
day will affect our Nation’s future. If we 
accept the recommendations of the 
Budget Committee, we will be condemn- 
ing a large number of our citizens to a 
life without learning. In my opinion, this 
is the worst action that any nation can 
take. 

The amendments before us are reason- 
able ones. Although they cut programs, 
they do it with care and selectivity. I 
would urge my colleagues to adopt them. 

With respect to the basic grants, the 
Pell grants, they presently provide from 
$200 to $1,750 to college students, based 
on need. It is a sound investment in the 
future of our Nation and helps the stu- 
dents to go to the college of their choice. 


Until this program was enacted, the 
aid went to the colleges. Now the aid goes 
to the student, and he carries it piggy- 
back to the college he wishes to attend. 
It has become the very foundation of a 
youngster’s means of getting a college 
education. 


Presently, it helps 2.7 million young- 
sters in this regard, and the cutback 
proposed by the administration would 
knock 190,000 private college students 
out of the program and 410,000 public 
college students out of the program. 
A total of 600,000 students would be 
knocked out of the program. 

What we are proposing at this point 
is an amendment that would restore 
$100 million. This would mean that in- 
stead of 2.1 million people served, 2.7 mil- 
lion people would be served, or 600,000 
more people would be served than under 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. The total expenditure would 
amount to $2,586,000,000 instead of $2,- 
486,000,000 as proposed by the President 
and the Budget Committee. 

I cannot imagine a better investment 
in the security and the wealth of our 
Nation. We talk a great deal about secu- 
rity. What is security? Is it a Maginot 
line, with a great, steel boundary around 
ourselves, or is it, rather, a strong, well 
educated, healthy, vigorous people? I 
maintain that it is the latter. 

The real strength of our Nation is the 
sum total of the education and the char- 
acter of our people. We should bear this 
in mind. This is far more important. Un- 
less we have people who can man the 
weapons, man the barricades, man the 
factories, and run our country, we are 
nowhere near as secure as we should be. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield me 3 or 
4 minutes? 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am most happy to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr President, I join 
the Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) as well as the ranking minority 
member of the Education Committee, 
the former chairman of the Education 
Committee, Senator PELL, in urging the 
Senate to accept these three amend- 
ments. At a later time, I know that an 
additional amendment will be offered 
affecting vocational education, on which 
I hope the Senate will respond posi- 
tively. 

One of the matters which is of con- 
cern to all of us is the issue of the 
quality of education in the public school 
systems of this country. 

As a member of the Education Com- 
mittee and one who has followed all of 
these programs closely, I think we can 
say without fear of contradiction that 
one of the most effective programs in 
the field of education that we have 
adopted in equipping the young children 
of this country with the basic funda- 
mentals of education, in reading and 
writing and basic skills, has been the 
title I education program. 

It has made a significant difference 
in equipping young, needy, disadvantaged 
children in fundamental and basic skills. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to support 
my distinguished colleague from the 
State of New York, Mr. MOYNIHAN, in 
this amendment. We are proposing to 
restore $435 million for title I compen- 
satory education. 


Let me hasten to state, that this is 
not a partisan Democratic effort deal- 
ing with partisan programs. The title I 
compensatory education program, which 
would receive the bulk of additional 
funding, has had the bipartisan support 
of the Congress for a decade or more. 

Its benefits to children are clear and 
its support from every sector of the 
education community complete, It is en- 
dorsed by parents, by classroom teachers, 
and by school principals and superin- 
tendents. 

This Federal education program brings 
extra help in the teaching of basic skills 
to those children with the greatest need, 
children from the most disadvantaged 
economic backgrounds, 


I ask my colleagues to ask themselves 
whether it makes economic sense to force 
1.8 million children from this program. 
Denying the teachers and aides needed 
to offer special reading and math sery- 
ices means that we will be increasing the 
likelihood that these children will fail in 
school. They will drop further behind in 
reading and math each year and finally 
they will increase the numbers of those 
who drop out of school entirely. 

The costs to our society should not be 
ignored. We will have lost vital human 
resources that no society and no economy 
can afford. We will be adding to the 
percentage of illiteracy, the numbers of 
young men and women without basic 
skills to compete for jobs and ultimately 
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to the numbers of those dependent on 
welfare. 

If the mail of my colleagues matches 
my own, it includes testimony from par- 
ents and teachers of the success of these 
programs, These are parents talking 
about their children who are reading at 
close to their grade level after receiving 
these special kinds of aid and assistance. 

Mrs. Raymond Bednarz from Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., wrote to me, saying— 

As a parent of a child, who has greatly 
benefited from this project, I just felt I must 
write and ask you to please do everything in 
your power to see that title I funds are con- 
tinued in our state. Our grant is not a large 
one, but so much is done with so little for 
so many children. 


Her 11-year-old daughter was found 
in the second grade to have a reading 
problem. With the help provided by title 
I through special teachers she overcame 
that problem and is now reading at her 
appropriate sixth-grade level. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rushford wrote 
to me from Millers Fall, Mass.: 

My daughter, Krista, attended title I 
classes for 2 years and has grown out of 
the program and up to the level with her 
class. That couldn't have been accomplished 
without title I. 


I also think it is worth noting that 
while our concern is for the students 
and children, these reductions will force 
some 64,000 teachers onto the jobless 
polls. Among them will be those with 
the special reading and math teaching 
skills that are vital to reach children 
with particular needs. 

It may be worth recalling that the 
initial purpose of title I when enacted 
was in recognition of the special educa- 
tion needs of children of low-income 
families and the impact that concentra- 
tions of low-income families have on 
the ability of local educational agencies 
to support adequate education pro- 
grams.” 

The special education needs of these 
children continue to exist. The concen- 
trations of low-income families continue 
to exist. And local educational agencies 
still need the added Federal assistance 
to permit these services to be offered. 

I would hope that my colleagues would 
recognize that the proposed level of 
funding for title I after this amendment 
is adopted still will not restore funding 
to the full fiscal year 1981 level. Because 
of the impact of inflation some children 
still will be forced to forego the needed 
services. But 1.3 million more children 
would be served than under the budget 
committee. 

The devastating reduction accepted 
in the Budget Committee resolution 
does not reveal the individual tragedies 
of children left behind and they surely 
do not take into account the future 
economic loss when these children fail 
to obtain the skills needed to become 
productive members of this society. 

I strongly urge that this amendment 
be adopted. 

Second, I associate myself with the 
statements and the comments that have 
been made by the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
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land with regard to the Pell grants. They 
are targeted into the neediest young peo- 
ple in our society who have skills and 
talents, who meet the educational stand- 
ards of our great universities, and are 
only lacking in the financial ability 
to go to the schools and colleges in this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, this amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
would restore approximately $100 mil- 
lion to the basic educational opportunity 
grant program the Pell grants named 
for the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Under the amendment, the level of 
funding for this program will still be 
below the $2.7 billion level in fiscal year 
1981. Its impact however, would be to 
enable some 400,000 students to retain 
their opportunity for a college education. 

The Budget Committee recommenda- 
tion would mean that an estimated 600,- 
000 fewer students than a year ago would 
be eligible to receive these grants. 

The proposed level of funding would 
rermit 400,000 of those students to con- 
tinue in school. It would also mean that 
the average grant would be slightly 
higher than under the Budget Commit- 
tee level. 

We are discussing the fundamental 
student aid program to prevent inade- 
quate income from barring youngsters 
from entering college. Every study has 
shown that the BEOG program has 
broken down past barriers to college ed- 
ucation for low and working class 
youngsters. 

It makes absolutely no sense to turn 
away from the continuing need for stu- 
dent assistance at a time when educa- 
tional costs are skyrocketing. 

If we do not adopt this amendment, 
then we are willing to see 400,000 young- 
sters unable to attend higher education. 
These are the youngsters with the least 
ability to obtain a student loan or other 
financial help. And they are the ones at- 
tending the lowest cost institutions. 

Even with this amendment, students 
will be receiving lower average grants 
than a year ago. 

For the Nation’s economy, it means ac- 
cepting that several hundred thousand 
young people will be unable to acquire 
the college training they need to com- 
pete more effectively and to contribute 
more productively to our economy 
throughout their lives. 

There will be a significant reduction 
unless this amendment is accepted of the 
number of young, talented individuals in 
our society, young men and women who 
met all of these standards and who have 
the capability of attending universities 
but will be denied the opportunity to do 
so. 


The Pell grants are targeted into the 
neediest children, the sons and daughters 
of individuals in our society who lack 
financial support to send their children 
on to the schools and colleges. 

Then the third amendment is the 
guaranteed student loan program which I 
think all of us understand has been so 
immensely successful in providing needed 
financial resources to young people from 
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working class backgrounds. These funds 
are paid back as these young people take 
their place in our economy. 

Mr. President, the third amendment 
introduced by my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from New York, 
would restore $200 million to the guar- 
anteed student loan program. 

Even with this amendment we will be 
spending $200 million less under the rec- 
ommendations of the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee than was 
spent in fiscal year 1981. 

The present amendment would have 
the effect of permitting the Government 
to continue the in-school interest sub- 
sidy for GSL recipients and thereby avoid 
losing an estimated 500,000 students from 
this program. 

The chairman of the board of the 
American Council on Education testified 
that the reductions in the guaranteed 
student loans recommended by the ad- 
ministration would be “‘devastating.” 

Dr. E. K. Fretwell, who also is chan- 
cellor of the University of North Caro- 
lina, told us that the GSL restrictions 
would force hundreds of thousands of 
young people to drop out of school. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, 
these changes are estimated to force 
20,000 students to halt their education. 

At the very least, I would hope that 
this amendment to restore only $200 
million by retaining the in-school inter- 
est subsidy would be adopted. It is one 
of the critical factors, not only in per- 
mitting hard-pressed students to attend 
college, but lenders to participate in the 
GSL program at all. I understand that 
we may receive a commitment that the 
in-school subsidy will be retained and 
I am pleased that is the case. 

So I am very hopeful that these three 
amendments will be accepted by the Sen- 
ate. Unless adopted, it will mean that 
many young people will fail in school 
and many others would lose their chance 
to go on to college. 

I join in urging my colleagues to ac- 
cept all three of these amendments. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts who has unfailingly in 
his career in this body supported these 
programs. We are talking about one of 
the great achievements of American 
Government in this last generation. 
After two generations of debate, finally, 
in 1965, the Federal Government under- 
took to provide aid to public education 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 

Suddenly that principle is under as- 
sault. This is not massive aid. It comes 
to only 9 percent of the total education 
costs of the Nation. 

We went on in the same decade to state 
our real commitment to enable every 
person in the country who wishes to go 
to college to do so. These programs cul- 
minated in the Middle Income Student 
Assistance Act, and yet only last month 
on February 22 an official of the admin- 
istration told the New York Times: 

We are trying to avoid saying that we are 
eliminating the Middle Income Student As- 
sistance Act, but that is what we are doing. 


I do not think that is what this Cham- 
ber wants done. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am sure the Senator 
from New York understands that a num- 
ber of recommendations will be made by 
the administration to reindustrialize 
America, to modernize America, and to 
put America back to work. 

Would the Senator from New York 
agree with me that certainly one of the 
best investments that we could possibly 
make is to train the young minds of this 
country. If we really fail to meet that 
responsibility to assure that these young 
people are going to acquire modern skills 
then we are really failing in a basic as- 
pect of the reindustrialization, and mod- 
ernization of America and in putting 
America back to work? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It would be self-evi- 
dent. We are not going to put people 
back to work hoeing potatoes or milking 
cows with their own hands or making 
bricks and baking them in the sun in 
the manner of the preindustrial econ- 
omy. We have to have a postindustrial 
economy and that will not be done by 
taking the most sensitive area of educa- 
tion, which is our poor students. It is 
an ironclad law until these things came 
we could predict the education achieve- 
ment of any child just by knowing the 
occupation of his parents. Title I broke 
that lockstep. This present budget pro- 
posal cuts the number of children in 
title I almost in half, the most vulnerable 
students in our school system, the ones 
we made a solemn commitment to 15 
years ago, a commitment it is suggested 
we should now back away from. I cannot 
conceive we want to do this. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, To the Senator from 
Maryland I am happy to yield such time 
as he may wish. 

Mr. SARBANES. I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding. 

I am pleased to join with him in co- 
sponsoring this amendment to restore 
funds to some of the education programs 
that the administration has recom- 
mended cutting. I commend him on pre- 
senting it to the Senate. 

Mr. President, what is at issue here is 
whether the Nation is going to realize 
the enormous potential that exists in 
this country for the development of our 
human resources. 

The three programs to which the Sen- 
ator’s amendments are directed, title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, the Pell grant, the guaranteed 
student loan program, go right to the 
heart of the question of whether our 
young people are going to have the 
opportunity for their talents to be fully 
developed. 

Title I, which was a landmark pro- 
gram, has produced enormously success- 
ful results, which have not been ques- 
tioned by anyone. Studies have docu- 
mented that title I has produced very 
impressive benefits, and that it gives an 
opportunity to our very young people in 
elementary and secondary education to 
have a chance for true education. Where 
are they going to be in this increasingly 
complex and technical world if we do not 
give them this opportunity? 
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The other two parts of the amend- 
ments have delivered on the promise 
that any young person ought to be able 
to obtain the college education to which 
their talents entitle them regardless of 
the financial status of their family. We 
have put together now an aid package in 
higher education of grants, the Pell 
grants, of loans, and of jobs. On the 
basis of that package, which has been 
very carefully developed, the institutions 
of higher education across the country 
have been able to respond to the finan- 
cial needs of their students in such a 
manner that we can truly assert that 
young people with the ability to go to 
college will be able to obtain that oppor- 
tunity even if their families do not have 
the economic means. 

This is an enormously important prin- 
ciple. It is a fulfillment of the entire con- 
cept of opportunity in this society. As 
the Senator from New York just pointed 
out, until we began to develop these pro- 
grams, both in title I and with respect 
to higher education, you could predict 
that people would be lo:ked into career 
patterns which depended in large part 
on the economic and career patterns of 
their families. 

These programs have enabled us to 
establish ladders of opportunity so that 
young boys and girls of talent and merit 
can move up and aspire to a career pat- 
tern entirely different from that which 
has heretofore marked their families. 

These programs have worked well. The 
institutions of higher education across 
the country have repeatedly expressed 
their very deep concern as to what would 
havpen and, particularly, this concern, 
that if this package of alternative forms 
of aid that has been carefully assembled 
and makes it possible for them to re- 
spond to the finan-ial needs of their stu- 
dents, is dismantled, cut back, limited, 
and restricted. With each of those limi- 
tations, with each of those restrictions, 
goes yet another opportunity to obtain 
the education that is essential to the in- 
dividual if he or she is to function in 
our modern society. More importantly, 
these opportunities are essential to the 
society itself if it is going to fully de- 
velop its strength. 

The objective of improving our eco- 
nomic ability is in part tied to improv- 
ing our human resources, increasing the 
skills and the training and the educa- 
tion of our people. 

I say it is the wrong direction in which 
to move to limit, -urtail, and even deny 
these educational opportunities which 
are so important in building the strength 
of our country, and in offering to our 
young people the challenge to make of 
themselves the very best that they can. 


So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will support the amendments offered by 
the Senator from New York. It is at the 
heart of what this country is about. In- 
deed, it is at the heart of what any coun- 
try is about. Virtually every country puts 
forward as one of its main objectives the 
education of its people. Anywhere in the 
world they put that forward as a prime 
objective of the society, the education of 
their young people. Instead of seeking to 
realize fully this prime objective, we are 
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moving in a direction to deny educa- 
tional opportunity. 

I very much hope the Senate will sup- 
port the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

I thank the Senator for yielding me 
time. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I congratulate him on his lead- 
ership of this vitally important educa- 
tion amendment. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be listed as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hayakawa). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at the end of 
my statement some background mate- 
rial which relates to the impact of the 
administration’s budget cuts with re- 
spect to education in the State of Michi- 
gan. Included in this material is a let- 
ter from Wayne State University which 
is only one example of the effect of the 
proposed cuts on institutes of higher 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, it is obvi- 
ous that it is essential for us to fight to 
make these restorations and to reduce 
these severe cuts in education programs 
that have been proposed by the adminis- 
tration. It is important to all areas of 
the country. There may be no State to 
which it is more important at this time 
than my own State of Michigan because 
in view of the other financial problems 
we are facing. 

This is an essential question of na- 
tional spending priorities and, as others 
here have just said, the money we spend 
on education is an investment in the fu- 
ture. If we want to have a future, and 
we want it to be a bright one, then we 
have got to be willing to see to it that 
needed educational activities are avail- 
able. To deny educational benefits to 
millions and millions of people across the 
country of various ages, and to restrict 
opportunities only to those who are well 
to do and who have the money to afford 
educational opportunities, would be 
wrong. 

This is an essential difference, I think, 
between the two parties and this differ- 
ence has been etched out over the last 
several days here on issue after issue. 
This party, the Democratic Party, is de- 
termined to see that educational oppor- 
tunities are available to all the people of 
the country. That they have the benefit 
of loans, which are repaid with interest. 
and other forms of assistance to make 
sure that people have the chance to de- 
velop and to come forward and to live 
meaningful and productive lives. 

I thank the Senator. 

Exurstr 1 
EDUCATION IMPACT ON MICHIGAN 


Following are estimated reductions that 
would occur in major federal education pro- 
grams in Michigan: 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 


The $26.6 million reduction in school lunch 
funds for Michigan would increase the cost 
of a hot lunch by an estimated 30 cents. 
Average hot lunch costs in high schools range 
from 65 cents to 95 cents per lunch and from 
40 cents to 55 cents in elementary schools. 
“The proposed budget cuts could force some 
Michigan school districts to drop their hot 
lunch programs because a state law requiring 
districts to serve hot lunches allows them 
to discontinue the program if federal fund- 
ing drops below a certain level.“ Runkel said. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Michigan receives $35 million in federal 
funds for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. This program, which helps local school 
districts provide education services for 160,- 
000 handicapped children throughout Michi- 
gan, would be reduced by $7 million under 
the Reagan program. 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 


Upwards of $25 million would be cut from 
the $127 million Michigan receives for pro- 
grams aimed at helping children who are 
having problems with math and reading. 
About 12 percent of all children in Michi- 
gan’s public schools—about 232,000 pupils— 
receive remedial help under this program 
known as Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


The proposed budget cuts would reduce by 
45,000 the number of guaranteed student 
loans totaling an estimated $90 million that 
would be made to Michigan college students: 
Reductions in Social Security education 
benefits for 18 to 22 years old would affect 
7.500 Michigan students who now receive 
$25 million in benefits annually. A $5 mil- 
lion reduction in the Basic Educational Op- 
portunity Grants (BEOG) program would 
affect 8,000 Michigan students. 

ADULT EDUCATION 


Nearly 41,000 persons are enrolled in adult 
basic education (ABE) programs in 123 Mich- 
igan school districts. The Reagan plan calls 
for more than $600,000 to be cut from the 
$3.2 million Michigan receives under this 
program. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


An estimated $6 million would be cut from 
Michigan's current $29.6 million federal al- 
location for vocational education programs 
that enroll an estimated 300,000 students. 
The reduction would have an impact on 
vocational education programs for handi- 
capped and disadvantaged persons who take 
vocational education courses in high schools, 
career education centers and community col- 
leges; on the purchase of new equipment 
for these programs and on construction of 
new facilities. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


A $7 million reduction in federal funds 
for vocational rehabilitation programs for 
handicapped adults would result in 8,400 
fewer clients being served and 1,300 fewer 
handicapped persons being placed in em- 
ployment. 


BILINGUAL AND MIGRANT EDUCATION 


An estimated $1.2 million would be cut 
from federally-funded migrant education 
programs that serve 16,000 children in 
Michigan at an annual cost of $6 million and 
approximately $600,000 would be reduced 
from the $3 million Michigan receives for 
bilingual education programs for 13,000 stu- 
dents. 

LIBRARIES 

An estimated $2 million would be cut from 
the $10.3 million in federal funds that public 
libraries and school libraries in Michigan 
receive annually. 
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IMPACT AID 


The Reagan plan calls for a 64 percent 
reduction in federal aid for school districts 
that have high concentrations of military 
personnel and federal employees. An esti- 
mated $1.5 million would be cut from the 
present $2.2 million in federal impact aid 
funds received by 53 Michigan school dis- 
tricts. 

Phil Runkel, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion testified before the Elementary and 
Secondary Subcommittee of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on March 13, 
1981 at a field hearing in Ashland, Kentucky. 
His analysis indicates that adoption of the 
Administration's budget proposals for edu- 
cation would have the following impact on 
Michigan 

Federally funded elementary and secondary 
programs in Michigan school districts stand 
to lose $85,983,000. 

As many as 2.700 positions would be lost 
in the public schools in a state which al- 
ready has the highest unemployment rate 
in the nation. 

The Michigan State Department of Edu- 
cation would stand to lose over 40 staff posi- 
tions in the elementary and secondary areas 
(this agency has already eliminated 150 posi- 
tions because of reductions in state funds). 

Almost 250,000 elementary and secondary 
students would be denied services or would 
receive reduced services under the Admin- 
istration’s proposals. 

There would be a reduction of almost 80,- 
000 student borrowers under the guaranteed 
student loan program and a $166 million 
value of loans lost to Michigan students. We 
estimate that over half of these students 
might not be able to continue their educa- 
tion as a result. 

In vocational rehabilitation, 15,000 dis- 
abled clients would be denied services and 
would in all probability be unable to find 
work or comparable services. 


SUMMARY OF REDUCTIONS IN DETROIT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS PROGRAMS THAT WovLp RESULT IF 
PROPOSED CUTBACKS IN FEDERAL FUNDING OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ARE CARRIED OUT 


Réduction in funding from $70,000,000 in 
1980-81 to $44,000,000. 

I Staff Reductions: 245 Teachers/Counse- 
lors/Education Technicians; 739 School Serv- 
ice Assistants; 101 Social/Health Workers; 39 
Administrators; 228 Clerical Staff. 

II Services, Activities, Opportunities, etc. 
that will be Eliminated: 

Title I services for more than 10,000 eligi- 
ble students. 

Vocational Education Special Needs pro- 
grams for more than 3,600 eligible students. 

Health screening, immunization referral, 
and follow-up services for more than 122,000 
students, 

Basic education programs for more than 
1,000 adults Work/study opportunities for 
3,100 middle school students. 

Part-time jobs during summer and the 
regular school year for 3,450 high school 
youths. 

Alternative education programs for 600 
high dropout potential youths. 

In-service training for more than 5,000 
teachers and other staff members. 

Summer camping program for 800 stu- 
dents. 

Job placement services for 8,000 students. 

Basic reading instructional services. for 
40,000 students in the ESEA program. 

Special counseling services for 7,000 stu- 
dents in the ESAA program. 

Security staff persons in 77 schools hous- 
ing more than 96,000 students. 

III Services, Activities, Opportunities that 
will be Substantially Reduced: 

Special classes, small group and individual 
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instruction for more than 2,000 bilingual 
students. 

Special classes, field trips, cultural sup- 
plies and support services for 700 Native 
American Students. 

The number of summer school remedial 
and enrichment classes will be reduced by 
60 percent. 

Special classes, small group and individual 
instruction in remedial reading and mathe- 
matics for Title I eligible students. 

Curriculum and career guidance mate- 
rials; use of resource centers; and pro- 
grammed instructional facilities and ma- 
terials. 

Bus tickets for needy students. 


Professional contracted services; special 
instructional materials, equipment and sup- 
plies; transportation; and other special serv- 
ices for more than 18,000 handicapped 
students. 


Career exploration; basic skills training; 
job development and placement services; 
follow-up services for more than 10,000 high 
school students. 


TABLE SHOWS POTENTIAL LOSS TO MICHIGAN'S LARGEST 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


[The following te ble shows the amount of Federal funds received 
by Michigan's largest urban school districts during the 1979-80 
school year and the estimated loss of Federal funds if the 
Reagan plan to reduce Federal spending is approved by 
Congress.] 


Potential reduc- 
tion at recom- 
mended 20 
percent level 


Federal funds 
received in 


Schoc! district 1979-80 


Detroit. 
d Rapids... 


163. 8 million 
$8. 9 million 
$7.7 million.. 
~ $6. 3 million 
$6. 1 million 
$4. 3 million 2 
$2. 2 million 
- $2.1 million... 
$2 million 
- $1.8 million. . . $360, 000. 
$1. 8 million... 
$1.6 million.. 
$1.3 million. . . 


$12. 8 million, 
$1.8 million. 
-- $1.5 million. 
- $1.3 million. 
$1.2 million, 


Gran 
Flint 


Kalamazoo... 
Muskegon... .- 
Benton Harbor. 

Bay Cit 

Battle 


Ann Arbor 


ESTIMATED IMPATT OF PROPOSED REAGAN 
BUDGET REDUCTIONS—STUDENT FINANCIAL 
AID 


IMPACT OF PROPOSED FEDERAL BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


[Fiscal years] 


1981 
(base) 


1982 
balance 


Pell (basic) grants: 
A. Number of grant recipients 
B. Value of grants (millions). . 
National direct student loans: 
A. Federal matching funds 
8 
B. Number of student borrowers. 
Social security educational 
benefits: 
A. Number of beneficiaries... 
B. Value of benefits (millions) 
Guaranteed student loans: 
A. Number of borrowers. 
B. Value of loans (miſſions) 
C. Federal administrative cost 
reimbursement to Mich- 
igan (millions). 
D. FTE covered by Federal 
reimbursement 


73, 253 


66, 327 
$66. 95 


$62.45 


$7. 37 


$9, 82 
10, 911 8, 189 


34, 459 
$98.7 


113, 500 
227. 68 


25, 844 
$74. 02 


34, 050 
$61. 09 


$0. 31 
9.0 


To: Eugene Paslov. 

From: Ronald J. Jursa. 

Subject: President Reagan's Proposed Edu- 
cation Reductions. 

As you requested, we have reviewed the 
material relative to proposed reductions in 
federal education programs. I have the fol- 
lowing observations relative to the impact 
of these proposed reductions on Michigan 
schools and students: 
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TYPE OF REDUCTIONS 


In postsecondary education, the major 
part of proposed reductions are in the area 
of student financial assistance since this is 
the area that comprises the bulk of federal 
expenditures for postsecondary education. 
Four programs are targeted for reduction or 
elimination. These include the Pell Grants 
(previously known as Basic Grants), Na- 
tional Direct Student Loans, Guaranteed 
Student Loans (including the new Parent 
Loan Program), and Social Security educa- 
tional benefits. An analysis of each of these 
program areas follows: 


LIMITATION ON PELL (BASIC) GRANTS 


It is proposed that Pell Grants be limited 
to individuals from families with an annual 
income of less than $25,000. This represents 
a complete change from the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act of 1978, which spe- 
cifically broadened eligibility to include 
some grant aid for families in the $25,000- 
$30,000 income range. Based upon less than 
complete data available to us, we estimate 
that here in Michigan the proposed limita- 
tion would eliminate approximately 6,900 
current grant recipients, with a total dol- 
lar loss of $4.5 million. 


PHASE-OUT OF NATIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN 
(NDSL) PROGRAM 


Since 1958, the federal government has 
provided individual colleges and universities 
funds to be used for long-term, low inter- 
est student loans. Nine dollars of federal 
money are provided for one dollar of insti- 
tutional match. During the current school 
year, Michigan colleges and universities re- 
ceived nearly $10 million in federal funds 
for this program. 

The proposal suggests eliminating 25% of 
the federal funding each year for the next 
four years. This would represent a loss to 
Michigan schools of about $2.5 million next 
year, and after four years the full $10 mil- 
lion would be lost. Assuming the average 
student loan is about $1,000 per year, this 
would eliminate aid to about 10,000 stu- 
dents over the next four years. 


The National Direct Student Loan Pro- 
gram would not be totally eliminated since 
colleges will be able to re-cycle any NDSL 
repayments which they receive from loans 
made to students during the past 20 years. 
The fact remains, however, that there will 
be considerably reduced lending under the 
National Direct Student Loan Program, with 
about 2,500 otherwise eligible students being 
denied loan funds next year and an addi- 
tional 2,500 students each year for the next 
four years. 


REDUCTIONS IN GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS 


The largest single program of student 
financial assistance in the country is the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program, whereby 
students borrow from private lending agen- 
cies (or a state agency such as the Michigan 
Higher Education Student Loan Authority), 
with the federal government subsidizing 
these loans and eventually guaranteeing their 
repayment. The program is costly to the 
federal government and the costs have in- 
creased dramatically during the past several 
years due to the elimination of all income 
ceilings through passage of the Middle In- 
come Student Assistance Act in 1978. 

The proposal is to reduce federal costs by: 

A. Eliminating the federal payment of in- 
terest on behalf of the student borrower 
while the student is in school. 

B. Limiting the amount of money a student 
can borrow to the difference between school 
costs and the resources available to the 
student, based upon an individual financial 
evaluation. 

C. For parent loans, removing the federal 
subsidy so that parents will have to pay the 
full interest at current market rates. 
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‘fhe impact of the above proposed redu>- 
tions would be as follows: 

A. Removing federal interest payments 
while the student is in school will discourage 
a significant number of private lenders from 
making student loans. Banks and other lend- 
ers cannot afford to loan large sums of money 
with interest payments being delayed for a 
perioa of four years or more. Further, state 
direct lenders (such as the Student Loan Au- 
thority here in Michigan) would probably go 
out of business since it would be virtually 
impossible to sell revenue bonds without as- 
surance of immediate interest payments on 
the student loans being offered. 

B. The imposition of a “needs test” to 
determine how much a student could borrow 
will create a vastly expanded paperwork bur- 
den for colleges and individual private lend- 
ers. Many colleges will be ill-equipped to 
handle this additional paper burden and 
many private lenders will simply refuse to 
participate. (We went through exactly the 
same experience in 1972 and here in Michi- 
gan it resulted in a 34-percent decrease in 
student loans in one year.) 

C. Without a federal subsidy for parent 
loans, this new program will never get off 
the ground. At the present time, it would 
mean parents would have to pay in the neigh- 
borhood of 17 percent to 18 percent on these 
loans and regardless of the interest rate many 
private lenders would prefer to simply make 
their own loans rather than subject them- 
selves to the red tape and paperwork asso- 
ciated with a government program. 

D. By the close of the current fiscal year, 
we estimate that approximately 113,000 stu- 
dents will have obtained guaranteed loans 
here in Michigan, with a total dollar volume 
of approximately $225 million. If the admin- 
istration's proposals identified above are im- 
plemented, we estimate that guaranteed loan 
volume in Michigan for 1981-82 will decrease 
by close to 70 percent. This will mean a re- 
duction in guaranteed loans in the amount 
of approximately $160 million and a reduc- 
tion of approximately 65,000 student bor- 
rowers, It should be noted that not only will 
this be a tremendous loss to individual stu- 
dents and families, but will also have enor- 
mous consequences in reduced enrollments 
and revenues for Michigan colleges and uni- 
versities. 


PHASE-OUT OF SOCIAL SECURITY EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS 

At the present time, Social Security pro- 
vides educational benefits to eligible stu- 
dents aged 18 to 21 who are enrolled in post- 
secondary programs of study. The proposal is 
to phase-out these benefits over a four year 
period by adding no new students and re- 
ducing expenditures by about 25% each year 
as succeeding classes of students terminate 
their college studies. We estimate that ap- 
proximately 34,000 Michigan students cur- 
rently receive, Social Security educational 
benefits totaling about $98 million. If the 
proposed reductions are implemented, about 
8,500 fewer students will receive benefits each 
year over the next four years, with an annual 
loss of assistance of about $24.5 million. 


IMPACT ON MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Not specifically identified in any of the 
printed materials from Washington is the 
very real possibility that the federal gov- 
ernment will discontinue its current prac- 
tice of reimbursing state guarantee agencies 
for their administrative expenses in operat- 
ing the Guaranteed Loan Program. Here in 
Michigan, for the current fiscal year, our 
administrative expenses for the Guaranteed 
Loan Program amount to $1.1 million, all of 
which is covered by federal reimbursement. 
If that reimbursement is eliminated, we 
would need to immediately increase the in- 
surance fee (currently one-half of one per- 
cent) which we charge each student bor- 
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rower and we would also have to seek some 
operating funds from the Michigan legisla- 
ture as we previously did prior to 1976. 

There is also a real threat to continued 
operation of our State Direct Student Loan 
Program since this program probably could 
not sell revenue bonds if the federal govern- 
ment eliminated its current subsidy of loan 
interest while the student borrowed is in 
school. 

CONCLUSION 


The budget papers prepared by the Reagan 
administration clearly forecast that there 
will be considerable negative reaction to 
these proposals from many parents and stu- 
dents as well as from colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. There is no 
question that the higher education commu- 
nity will sustain serious damage if all of the 
proposed reductions are implemented. The 
crucial public policy question is whether 
these losses are worth absorbing in order to 
effectuate the proposed savings in federal 
expenditures. This Is a question which the 
American people and the Congress will have 
to decide. 

If we were asked to prioritize reductions. 
it would be my judgment that the least dam- 
aging action would be the imposition of a 
$25,000 income ceiling for the Pell (Basic) 
Grant Program. While some students would 
lose their grant aid, these would involve 
upper-middle income families who probably 
could resort to other resources, 

Next in priority would be the phase-out 
of Social Security educational benefits. The 
current benefits are not truly “needed” by 
many students, and, given the current pre- 
carious condition of the Social Security sys- 
tem, there is little justification to provide 
benefits to college students that are not 
available to other persons 18 to 21 years of 
age who do not attend college. 

Phase out of the National Direct Student 
Loan Program would have much broader im- 
pact on large numbers of students and would 
greatly reduce the amount of financial aid 
which could be provided by individual col- 
leges and universities. 

Far and away, the most damaging proposal 
is the one to restrict and reduce the avail- 
ability of guaranteed student loans. While 
some cost savings clearly can be made in this 
program (and probably should), it could be 
done far more easily and with far less dam- 
age by means other than those proposed by 
the Reagan administration (for example, a 
simple income limitation for purposes of in- 
terest subsidies could be imposed, as was the 
case prior to 1978.) The National Council 
of Higher Education Loan Programs is cur- 
rently drafting a series of counter-propos- 
als which will be shared with the adminis- 
tration and the Congress. At such time as 
those proposals are officially presented, I 
would urge that the Department strongly 
endorse them. 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Detroit, Mich., March 26, 1981. 
Hon. DoNAL UD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: I am writing to pro- 
vide you and the members of the Michigan 
delegation with some indication of the im- 
pact federal cutbacks will have on Wayne 
State University if the Reagan administra- 
tion’s proposals are adopted by the Congress. 
We understand and agree with President Rea- 
gan's and the Congress’ desire to bring the 
pattern of spiraling inflation under control 
and to find ways of stimulating the nation’s 
economy once again. At the same time, we 
feel it is our obligation to point out some 
possible outcomes if modifications are not 
made to the proposed cutbacks. 

Unfortunately, Wayne State is having to 
evaluate the impact of federal budget re- 
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ductions in the face of declining state sup- 
port because of the severe economic crisis 
experienced by the State of Michigan. Michi- 
gan's colleges and universities received the 
least percentage increase from state appro- 
priations of all the states in the nation dur- 
ing the past two year period.. Furthermore, 
tuition rates at the University of Michigan, 
Wayne State, and Michigan State are pres- 
ently among the highest in the nation. These 
conditions, and others, have caused Wayne to 
thoroughly review its programs and financial 
commitments for the future. In fact, we have 
been forced to reduce our spending by over 
eight million dollars in the current budget 
year and face a $10-$15 million problem next 
year. Obviously, this means fewer programs, 
fewer jobs, layoffs, and less money available 
to assist students attend Wayne. I have en- 
closed a statement we prepared for our state 
legislators earlier this month describing the 
impact of Michigan’s economy on Wayne. 

I am also enclosing a summary of the 
various programs which are slated for re- 
ductions in higher education, and the po- 
tential impact on Wayne. I realize it is not 
possible, nor would it be helpful if we were 
to suggest that all proposed cuts be fully 
restored by the Congress. I do, however, 
strongly encourage your support for the 
amendments intended to partially restore the 
basic student aid grant and loan programs 
and some of the basic research and develop- 
ment programs. 

The most critical needs, from Wayne's per- 
spective, are the following, in order of prior- 
ity: 

1, Student Aid: Over 3,000 Wayne students 
would no longer be eligible for financial as- 
sistance under the Pell Grant and Guaran- 
teed Student Loan programs if the Admin- 
istration proposals are adopted. 

Moreover, discontinuance of the special al- 
lowance paid to banks for making parental 
loans would result in fewer high risk borrow- 
ers being granted loans. Wayne serves more 
of these families than any other institution 
in Michigan. 

The Michigan Department of Education 
has estimated that approximately 8,500 fewer 
students will receive Social Security educa- 
tion benefits in the first year of a four-year 
phase out plan. Well over 1,000 of these stu- 
dents attend Wayne. 

We also strongly urge that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education resume processing the 
Pell Grants for the 1981-82 academic year, 
otherwise the number of students who can- 
not afford to attend college without some 
assistance will be greatly compounded by 
this inaction. This issue is critical, and re- 
quires the immediate attention of the Con- 
gress. 

2. Research and Development: Reductions 
in research and development will severely 
damage the research capacity of the nation’s 
leading universities—an irreplaceable na- 
tional resource. The states will not be able 
to sustain the level of research required to 
meet modern and future needs. That is es- 
pecially true for Michigan where more re- 
search is desperately needed, at a time the 
State can least afford it, to turn around its 
heavy dependence on the auto industry. 

Wayne's ability to continue its successful 
research efforts, particularly in the health 
professions areas, i.e., cancer, lung, blood, 
arthritis, and bio-medical research, are in 
jeopardy. 

3. Health Professions Programs and Grad- 
uate Traineeships: Also in jeopardy are funds 
for the support of clinical and graduate 
traineeships if the National Institute of 
Health programs are cut as severely as pro- 
posed. We currently have over 400 graduate 
students who depend upon these funds to 
support their education. 


The loss of capitation grants and financial 
aid for medicine and nursing programs and 
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students under the Health Manpower pro- 
grams will result in real hardships and a 
diminution of programs and services. 

4. Urban Grant Program: One of the few 
new and exciting programs authorized in 
the Higher Education Act of 1980 was Title 
XI, the Urban Grant Universities Program. 
Only $1.5 million was authorized for the first 
year of the program in 1982. Wayne was ref- 
erenced as the model university for this pro- 
gram as the legislation was debated by the 
Congress. 

No funds in 1982 will further delay de- 
velopment of Wayne's proven capabilities in 
assisting Detroit, and other major metro- 
politan areas with their problems. This legis- 
lation is patterned after the very successful 
Land Grant legislation which provided the 
wherewithal for our major universities to 
assist the nation’s agricultural industry dur- 
ing the mid-1880’s. That same assistance is 
needed for today’s urban problems. 

Your understanding and assistance with 
our needs will be greatly appreciated as the 
Congress weighs the alternatives to the Ad- 
ministration’s budget reduction proposals. 
You have a very difficult, and often thank- 
less task. Those of us who are having to 
make similar decisions on a smaller scale, 
but equally important as it affects the lives 
of others, do appreciate the hard decisions 
you are being asked to make. If we can be 
of any assistance in helping you to better 
understand our concerns as you arrive at 
your decisions, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS N. BONNER, 
President. 
IMPACT OF MICHIGAN'S ECONOMIC CRISIS ON 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Although accounts of the financial woes 
of some state universities receive more head- 
line news than others—most notably MSU 
in the Lansing newspaper read by many leg- 
islators—all higher education institutions 
are suffering immensely under the current 
state budgetary constraints. 

It is important that Lansing does not get 
the impression that Wayne State is some- 
how suffering less than others. Lack of siate 
funds during the past year, as well as the 
dim prospects for substantial economic re- 
covery in the near future, have caused the 
following conditions at Wayne State: 

1. A hiring freeze has been in effect vince 
May of 1980, which by October 1 will trans- 
late into a reduction of 250 FTE employees 
since 1978-79. 

2. Because the current year appropriation 
is $5.1 million below the previous year's al- 
location, spending reductions of $8.1 million 
must be achieved to balance the University’s 
1980-81 budget. A $10-15 million problem 
looms for 1981-82. 

3. Non-renewal notices for 160 faculty al- 
ready have been issued for 1981-82. Further 
painful layoffs for the summer term are ex- 
pected to be announced in mid-April, the 
magnitude depending on the progress of 
negotiations with represented employee 
groups. 

4. A 10 percent staged reduction in the size 
of faculty and staff will be necessitated over 
the next 18 months. 

5. Even if a 10-12 percent appropriations 
increase for 1981-82 is enacted, the institu- 
tion will still lag about 15 percent behind 
inflation over the 3-year period. 

6. Because of the deferred maintenance 
necessitated from lack of funds, chillers and 
mechanical systems in numerous facilities 
have reached crisis proportions. 

7. The President's Priorities Advisory Com- 
mittee is reviewing all university programs, 
academic and nonacademic, with a respon- - 
sibility to recommend major expenditure 
reductions. 
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{The chart below lists the proposals by the Feagan Acministration to cut the budget for fiscal years 1£2] and 1£€2 thet have significance for Wey ne State University—cur students, faculty, and 
administration} 


Reagan administration 
Program or agency recommendations 
1, STUDENT AID 
A. Pell grant 1 the maximum grant at 
81.750 — fiscal year 1981. 


Rescind the previous approved 
inflation adjustment in the 
family living allowance. 

Require a $750 self-help contri- 
bution from every student. 

Rescind the liberalized cost-of- 
education definition included 
in the higher education 
amendments of 1980. 


Families contribution raised 
from 14 to 20 percent of net 
discretionary income in fiscal 
year 1982, 


Elimination of recently man- 
dated administrative allow- 
ance. 


(Changes proposed to be- 
come effective July 1, 1981) 


B, Guaranteed student loan Loans to be restricted to no 
(GSL). more than cost of education, 
minus parental contributions 

and other student aid. 


Eliminate Federal Government 
in-school interest subsidy. 


interest on new parent loan 
would go from 9 percent to 
market rates, currently in the 
neighborhood of 17 percent. 


Elimination of recently man- 
dated administrative allow- 
ance. 


Anticipated impact on Wayne 
State 


Pell grants were originally in- 
tended to meet half of the 
average college cost. $1,750 
will meet 5 36 
percent of average college. 
costs. 

Absence of inflation factor hurts | 


Reagan administration 
Program or agency recommendations 
C. Student Social Security Program is phased out over 
benefits. years. No new recipients 
allowed, current students lose 
25 percent per year. 


Anticipated impact on Wayne 
State 


Approximately 34,000 Michigan 
students currently receive 
benefits totaling about $98 
million, 

If proposed reductions are imple- 
mented, almost 8,500 fewer 
students will receive benefits 
over the next 4 years, with 
an annual loss assistance of 


Could lead to return to $1,100 


Students can no longer borrow 


low-income families. 


Lower middle-income families 


will lose Pell grants. 

If. RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

A. Alcohol, Dru 


Mental Health Adminis- 
tration. 


figure for total costs of off- 
campus room and board, and 
cut grants to students in high- 

cost urban areas. 
Discretionary income tex“ cuts 
MISSA from approximately 
income level to 


Loss in fiscal year ete 
million in benefits affecting 
1,117 students. 

Possible funding delay would 
cause a critical shortage of 
student assistance funds this 
spring, when students make 
their plans for the 1981-82 
college year. 


B. Health Resource Adminis- 
tration. 


Loss in liscal year 1981—$56,000, | 
Loss in fiscal year 1982—$70, 000. 


Current funds are being used 
as they were intended and 
they are not available to 
return, 


the Middle 
Assistance 


In effect repeals 
Income Student 
Act (MISAA). 


C. Health Services Adminis- 
tration, 


Imposition of a needs test will 
create vastly expanded paper- 
work burden for college indi- 
vidual private lenders. _ 

Reagan administration estimates 
14 of anticipated students lose 
eligibility. 

Loss to WSU in fiscal year 
1982—$3.8 million in benefits 
affecting 1,900 students, 

Drastic impact upon the access 
of minority low-income 
Students. 

Will discourage schools and 
lenders from participating in 
the program, and as a result, 
new students who are generally 
less preferred as borrowers 
will suffer greatly. 

Many small private lenders 
would prefer to find their own 
loans rather than subject 
themselves to redtape and 
paperwork associated with the 
government loans. 


D. National 
Health. 


Institutes of 


OTHER UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAMS 


A. Corporation for 
Broadcasting. 


parental contributions. 

Parents may be unable or unwill- 
ing to use the program because 
of their other credit obligations 
and the higher interest rates, 

Loss: Fiscal year 1981—$61,360, 
fiscal year 1982—$61,360, 


B. Veterans’ cost of in- 


struction. 


C. Urban 
title X 
cation, 


rant 
of higher edu- 
1980, 


Abuse and Rescinds $29 million in mental 


Rescinds a total of $212 million 


Recommends just $120 million 


Rescinds $16 million in National 


Fiscal year 1982—$42 million 
less than fiscal year 


Rescinds $126 millicn of the 
$3.6 billion slated for NIH this 


About $50 million of the reduc- 
tion would be made by the 


Another $21 million would be 


public Reduction of $33 million from 


President would 


rogram, No support is recommended for 


about $24.5 million. 

Many of current recipients will 
lean on NDSL and GSL at a 
time when those programs are 
proposed for cutbacks too. 


Potential loss of $50,000 in 


health research and training. psychology grants. 


Rescinds $1 million in both drug 


abuse research and training 
and alcoholism research and 
trainin 


$203 million budget in fiscal 


year 1982. 


Spending for clinical trainin 


will be S a out in fisca 

year 198. 

Over 50 percent of nursin 
students rely on some form o 
financial aid. 

Capitations zeroed in 1981— 
along with most health man- 
power programs, includin 
student aid and categorica 
activities. 

Loss of $648,328 in capitation 
grants for medicine and a loss 
of $62,184 in capitation grants 
for nursing programs. 

The administration's proposed 
budget proposal would grant 
no new National Health Serv- 
ice Corps scholarships begin- 
ning in 1981, 5 

Currently WSU is receiving 
$80,000 for medical and phar- 
macy support. 

Provides greater access for more 
affluent families at expense 
of indigent students. 

WSU currently receives. ap- 
ye $4.7 million in 

IE training support, affecting 
400 graduate students. y 

Anticipate severe loss in nursing, 
psychology and social work 
training grants, 


of an estimated $480 million 
in health professions educa- 
tion in the -current year. 
Rescinds $63 million on nurs- 
ing programs. 


for health professions in 
fiscal 1982, 


Health Service Corps scholar- 
ships and $6 million for 
maternal, child health re- 
search and training. 


1981 
level. 


year under a continuing res- 
olution. 


various institutes in training 

grants and payments to in- 

stitutions Whose students 

receive such grants. E 

Estimated loss of $100,000 in 
biomedical- research support. 

Eliminates at least 50 percent 
in the first year, or $2.35 
million loss for both student 
and faculty NIE training 
support. 


cut from biomedical research 
grants. The rest would come 
from small cutbacks through- 
out the agency. 


WDET support will be reduced 
by a minimum of 25 percent. 
Current fiscal year 1981 
funding is $111,561. 

Estimated loss of $70,000. 


1981 levels, 


rescind the 
entire budget for veterans 
cost of instruction. 4 
$1.5 million was authorized. 
Wayne State was considered 
a leading contender for 
initial support under this 
new program. 


fiscal 1982 


Prepared by the Office of State and Congressional Relations 0.2246) 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan who 
spoke so eloquently to the point at hand. 

I see our revered former chairman of 
the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, a man who has devoted his 
life to education in his own home State 
and in the Nation, has risen; the incom- 
parable senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I wish, 
with the indulgence of my colleagues, 
especially the able Senator from New 
York, to address the Senate. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. How much time does 
the Senator desire? 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Perhaps 10 minutes, 
if that is within the format. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield whatever 
time the Senator may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. When a Senator 
makes a statement that he would speak 
briefly few people will believe it. How 
much time remains, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
two minutes remain to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I have such 
time as I may desire? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I originally proposed 
that. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, there are many of us 
within this body who are equally inter- 
ested in the three matters that have 
been under discussion. There are Mem- 
bers of this body who, by their very serv- 
ice in the Senate, have attached their 
concerns in committees and subcommit- 
tees to the problems that may affect 
them not only in their own States or in 
the body politic as a whole, but because 
they have a deep-seated feeling about 
the strength of the educational system of 
America and the need to not only con- 
tinue it but to improve it, and the im- 
provements, of course, are needed across 
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a bread scale. I will not address myself 
to all three matters to be discussed. 

I have been a member of the Education 
Subcommittee in the Senate of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee for ap- 
proximately 23 years. Prior to that time 
I was also in the House of Representa- 
tives a member of the committee which 
attempted to cope with not only the prob- 
lems of labor but of health and safety 
for workers, and yet remembering also 
the programs of education. 

So during this period of time, now some 
37 years, I come today just as enthusiastic 
now as when I entered the House of Rep- 
resentatives in March of 1933, hoping 
always, however, that I can be well- 
reasoned and can be understanding of 
those situations which affect America 
and the citizens generally of our country. 

I would like to talk today about the 
mistakes we make in funneling billions 
and billions of dollars, Senator HATCH, 
oversees every year from the Congress of 
the United States. Not that Iam less than 
cooperative; I am most cooperative in 
connection with those joint programs in 
which America, with other nations and 
peoples, would try to improve the quality 
of living and the hopes for lessening, very 
frankly, was and recurring war in this 
shrinking world in which we live. 

But that is not for me to discuss now. 

I want to say to you that there are more 
than half the Members of this body who 
were graduated from the smaller private, 
independent, church-related colleges of 
this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list of the 


names of schools attended by Senators. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


PRIVATE COLLEGES AND NUMBER OF SENATORS 
ATTENDING* 

Birmingham Southern College, 1. 

Pomona College, 1. 

Yale University, 9. 

Providence College, 1. 

Harvard University, 12. 

Syracuse University, 3. 

Emory, 1. 

George Washington University, 2. 

Denison University, 1. 

DePauw University, 1. 

Washington & Lee University, 2. 

Eowdoin College, 2. 

Eoston University, 1. 

Georgetown University, 1. 

Haverford College, 1. 

Princeton University, 4. 

Dartmouth University, 2. 

Swarthmore College, 1. 

Johns Hopkins University, 1. 

Saint Johns University, 1. 

Amherst, 1. 

Stanford University, 3. 

Oberlin College, 1. 

Columbia University, 2. 

Tufts University, 1. 

Wingate College, 1. 

Wake Forest, 1. 

Earlham College, 1. 

Muskingum College, 1. 

Willamette University, 2. 

Tulane University, 1. 

Vanderbilt University 1. 

Southwestern University, 1. 

Brigham Young University, 1. 

Middlebury College, 1. 

St. Michael's College, 1. 

Salem College, 1. 

American University, 1. 


*A number of Senators attended one or 
more private colleges/ universities. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I am not against the 
institutions in your States or in my State 
that are publicly supported. No, I am 
paying taxes toward that program in the 
State of West Virginia where I pay taxes, 
just as you are paying taxes in your re- 
spective States in reference to those pub- 
lic institutions of higher learning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a list 
of both private and public colleges and 
universities in West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

PRIVATE, INDEPENDENT COLLEGES/ UNIVERSITIES 
In WEST VIRGINIA 

Alderson-Broaddus College, 
W. Va. 

Appalachian Bible College, Bradley, W. Va. 

Beckley College, Beckley, W. Va. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Ohio Valley College, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. 

Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 

University of Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Davis & Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

Wheeling College, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Philippi, 


Charleston, 


STATE-SUPPORTED PUBLIC COLLEGES/UNIVER- 
SITIES IN WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Glenville State College, Glenville, W. Va. 

Marshall University, Huntington, W. Va. 

Parkersburg Community College, Parkers- 
burg. W. Va. 

Potomac State College, Keyser, W. Va. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Southern West Virginia Community Col- 
lege, Williamson, W. Va. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
W. Va. 

West Virginia College of Graduate Studies, 
Institute, W. Va. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, W. Va. 

West Virginia Northern Community Col- 
lege, Wheeling, W. Va. 

West Virginia School of Osteopathic Medi- 
cine, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

West Virginia State College, 
W. Va. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, so I 
am conscious of my desire not to sepa- 
rate my concern for both public and pri- 
vate education, except I must say to you 
that when we talk in terms of the loans 
made to those college students or uni- 
versity students, that we are not talking 
about Federal funds. These are not Fed- 
eral funds that are loaned to the stu- 
dents throughout the United States of 
America, irrespective of where these stu- 
dents are enrolled. 

These funds come from the private 
sector. I repeat, from the private sector. 

These loans, of course, have an in- 
school interest rate of 9 percent paid 
from Federal funds. 

But private lending institutions make 
these loans to our college and university 
students throughout the country. 

I will perhaps place in the Recorp the 
picture as it affects the West Virginia in- 
stitutions of higher education. I can tell 
you that in the institution from which 
I was graduated, Salem College in the 
hills of West Virginia, that our students 
need those loans. These students have 
gone there because it was their choice to 
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go to a private, independent college in 
the State of West Virginia. 

Are we to deny that choice to those 
students? 

You say, “No, the choice will remain.” 

But I can say to you that those stu- 
dents do not have the money to pay the 
tuition fees which must be assessed by 
independent and private institutions of 
learning at a higher rate than the 
publicly-supported colleges and univer- 
sities of our country. So the costs are 
more. But they choose private schools 
because, in many instances, they want 
the personal rapport and contact with 
the professors, leading to more individ- 
ual instruction. 

A few months ago, in a university in 
America, which I shall not mention be- 
cause I do not want any inference to be 
drawn, I sat in a classroom and there 
were some 240 students in the one class. 
I tried to see if my eyes—and they are 
fairly good—could discern where the 
professor was. Actually, if you were sit- 
ting somewhere in the rear of the class 
you would have difficulty in finding him 
down or out there. 

I believe in the smaller classes. I be- 
lieve that in the study that is advanced 
for a master’s degree, the students are 
better able to concentrate, on the sub- 
ject matter such as law or medicine. But 
in the 4-year college of arts and sciences, 
there the students come and they need 
something besides the close attention to 
the classics; they need to understand the 
living associations that take place upon 
a college campus. They need, perhaps, 
what young John Hinckley needed yes- 
terday—before he made a terrible deci- 
sion. Who knows, had he been in the 
atmosphere of a small college, where 
traditional, Christian values are taught, 
he might have come to realize the quali- 
ties, the obligations, that may have kept 
him from doing what he did. 

In America there is no reason to say: 
“You cannot do what you are now doing. 
You cannot have this choice because the 
door will be closed.” 

I do not want to speak for a special 
interest group. That is not my intention. 
Because higher education in this country 
must not be considered as just another 
special interest group. Higher education 
is a $50 billion a year enterprise. 

Higher education contributes to the 
economic well-being of our country. In 
that connection it is important that we 
think in terms of the young people not 
only today on college campuses, but the 
tomorrows of these young people 
throughout trade, business, commerce, 
the professions, and community leader- 
ship all over America. 

It is difficult for me to understand, 
and I speak not against any specific in- 
dividual—I do not want to say what a 
person can or cannot do. But it is diffi- 
cult for me to understand people opposed 
to the guaranteed student loan program, 
who might be very much interested in 
the continued subsidies for the raising of 
tobacco. I do not give you this as an 
“against” argument, but only to say that 
the priorities with me, now and in the 
future, will be to work for the programs 
of education to continue an opportunity 
for these young people to be in college, 
the college of their choice. the private 
college, that, of necessity, has to charge 
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a higher tuition fee than the State pub- 
licly supported institutions. 

Is this just an expenditure of money? 
No. This is an investment of tunds, 
tunds loaned trom private lenders with 
the interest paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

If there is a drastic reduction in the 
guaranteed loan program, where will it 
impact? Well, it impacts, of course, on 
all types of tamilies, but I speak now of 
the middle-income families and their 
children of college age. 

The hardest blow delivered will be 
against students who are attending the 
smaller, private, independent colleges in 
our country where I again say for the 
third or fourth time, of necessity, there 
is no public support, no State support. 
The tuitions are higher, $2,000, $3,000, 
and $4,000 higher in many cases. 

Hundreds of thousands of students, if 
we stop the “GSL” program, will have 
to rethink their plans for continuing in 
college in September of this year when 
colleges formally open again. The deci- 
sion may be to say, in a sense, “Good- 
bye to this college that I want to call my 
alma mater. At the end of 2 years on 
this campus I will have to go elsewhere.” 

This is a decision the Senate must 
understand. 

A reduction in the GSL program, I 
repeat, so severe as to turn away stu- 
dents from the private, independent col- 
leges of America, including West Vir- 
ginia and every other State represented 
by the membership, could affect not only 
the students—and listen now to what I 
say—but it will affect possibly, the col- 
leges themselves. 

Colleges throughout this country in 
the category of which I speak, dependent 
upon charitable donations, some of them 
without large church constituencies, I 
say to the Senators who are on the 
floor—and I wish that every seat was 
filled—those colleges, in many instances, 
I say to the able Presiding Officer, will 
close their doors. That is actually the 
threat that is raised over this Senate 
and over the House of Representatives 
as we consider this subject. 

Without a clear and an immediate 
signal from the Members of this Con- 
gress that we will not only not abandon 
the students but we will not abandon 
these colleges for whom I speak today 
throughout America—the students, yes, 
the institutions, too—then private edu- 
cation will go down the drain. Freedom 
of choice, which is very precious to me, 
very precious, I believe, to every Member 
of this body, will actually be dead. 

Mr. President, these are the pressures: 
Pressures on the families with reduced 
discretionary incomes. How much do 
they have left over? The problems of 
summer employment, and I tell you, it is 
difficult today—it was not in my time. I 
could really go out in the summertime 
and find a ioh. Rut I know that. now, the 
situation is different. In fact, if my col- 
leagues will forgive me for saying it, I 
held two jobs at the same time: One in a 
men’s furnishings store and one in a 
grocery store. I was glad for the opportu- 
nity to work, as I hope co'lege students 
are glad for the opportunity to work now. 
But there are few jobs available for col- 
lege age youth today. 
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A recent study by the Department of 
Labor provides an in-depth profile of the 
teenage worker. The jobless rate among 
teenagers has gone from a low of 7.6 per- 
cent in 1953 to 16 percent in 1979—and I 
believe it is even higher now. 

The Labor Departments study also 
shows that the amount of formal school- 
ing is substandlauy related to the pros- 
pects of being employed, 

Those youths who have dropped out of 
high school have a jobless rate of 20.6 
percent. Of those completing high 
school, but have not gone to college, the 
rate of unemployment is 9.4 percent. But 
for those who have had 1 to 3 years of 
college, the rate is 7.2 percent, and those 
with 4 or more years of college have only 
a 4-percent unemployment rate. 

These unemployment statistics clearly 
support the continuing role of the Fed- 
eral Government in providing funds for 
tuition assistance for college age youths 
between the ages of 18 and 24. 

If these students are thrown out of 
college for lack of Federal tuition assist- 
ance, they may have to resort to welfare. 
Let us ask ourselves how much more it 
will cost us in tax dollars; I say to the 
knowledgeable Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL), to provide welfare pay- 
ments for these youths, compared with 
the really modest cost of helping keep 
these young men and women of America 
in the colleges and universities of their 
own choice by permitting them access to 
guaranteed student loans. 

Commercial lenders, private lenders— 
that is where the money comes from for 
these students as we know. So it is essen- 
tial, and I capitalize every letter of the 
word, essential, to this private educa- 
tional group for whom I speak, not in 
any personal or provincial way; I only 
say that it is a highly important part of 
the diversity of educational opportunity 
in America. Today, if we were to vote on 
this subject, there are 54 Members of this 
body who have attended private, inde- 
pendent colleges rather than publicly 
supported State institutions. 

I go back to that little college, Salem. 
In Salem, we have 481 students. Prob- 
ably 232 of those students would be lost 
through transfers to low-cost schools. If 
that happens, I can say that the doors 
of the institution will be, not slowly 
closed over a period of 2 or 3 years, but 
may be closed abruptly—when one-third 
of the enrollment of our institution is 
lost. Out of a total of 8,452 students that 
are enrolled in private institutions in the 
State of West Virginia, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, there is a po- 
tential loss of 1,800 students in the com- 
ing student year, a total loss of 21.3 per- 
cent statewide. 

So, Mr. President, I ask my colleagues 
to be thinking of these colleges—Den- 
nison University in Ohio, DePauw Uni- 
versity in Indiana, Bowdoin College, 
Haverford College, Dartmouth, Swarth- 
more, Saint John’s University, Syracuse, 
Wingate, Wake Forest, Earlham, Wil- 
lamette, Stanford, Tulane, Southwest- 
ern. Middlebury, Washington and Lee— 
all over this country, these are the in- 
stitutions, to name only a few, which will 
be affected—and these are some of the 
private, independent colleges attended 
by 54 percent of my colleagues here today 
from both parties. 
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President Reagan stated in his Feb- 
ruary 5, 1981, message to the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities: 

(Private institutions) . are vital to the 
diversity that makes higher education in the 
United States a model for excellence for 
countries throughout the world. I believe 
this diversity must endure. We must con- 
tinue to provide our people with the free- 
dom of educational choice, a freedom un- 
known to people in many parts of the globe: 


Mr. President, I am grateful for the 
time that has been given to me to speak, 
in a sense, not just factually and 
earnestly, but even a little emotionally, 
because I know this segment of Ameri- 
can higher education. I have taught in 
a small college. I have served as a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of two small 
colleges. I know the need, the fiber of the 
Republic which is at stake in connection 
with the educational programs of this 
country if, ill advisedly, we stop a pro- 
gram of this kind which affects not only 
students from institutions of higher 
learning, but the very fabric of American 
society in the years ahead. 

(Mr. WEICKER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank and 
congratulate my friend and colleague 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) on 
his singularly eloquent, moving speech, 
one that I hope will have its message 
spread far and wide. Just as he re- 
marked on the effect of the guaranteed 
student loan program in West Virginia, I 
cannot resist pointing out what the im- 
pact of these proposals would be in my 
own State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

In this regard, the present loan pro- 
gram in Rhode Island provides about $40 
million a year in guaranteed student 
loans. If the President’s cuts are agreed 
to, it would mean that, of the 20,000 
students getting loans, one-half would 
be either ineligible for loans or would 
get smaller loans. 

The Middle Income Student Assist- 
ance Act would also be eliminated, doing 
incalculable harm to our students and 
youngsters. 

Mr. President, I have already touched 
the basic Pell grants. I would now like 
to touch, for a moment, on the guaran- 
teed student loan program, which is an 
excellent amendment, one that I hope 
will prevail. As the Senator from West 
Virginia pointed out, this is an excellent 
use of private money. It is not public 
money, it is private money. It is a guar- 
antee of private loans. It provides par- 
ents with the money needed to finance 
their children’s education. 

The beauty of it in the past has been 
that everyone is eligible, because we find 
that when we start making income lim- 
itations, the paperwork becomes such 
that we do not save as much as we would 
hope. 

The program, as we know, is presently 
9 percent interest loans up to $2.500, with 
the Federal Government paying the in- 
school interest. The amendment that we 
are offering would simply say that the 
Federal Government would continue to 
pay that in-school interest, because how 
can a youngster borrow the money to go 
to college and then be expected to pay 
the interest back while he is still in col- 
lege? That would seem to me a little bit 
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unreasonable and would result, as we 
all know, in fewer youngsters going to 
college. z 

I also want to touch on the title I 
program, which has been of inestimable 
benefit to some of our young people, pro- 
viding them with the basics, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

It has given these basic skills to chil- 
dren from underprivileged, poor homes 
and put them into the mainstream of 
education. There scarcely has been a 
study of an education program that 
shows one that has produced as much 
good, as much benefit, as title I. 

Now, when we talk about cutting these 
programs, I think we really are hurting 
our Nation and hurting ourselves. I think 
I have long felt that the real strength 
of a nation is the sum total of the edu- 
cation and the character of our people. 
If she has that, she will be an undigesti- 
ble morsel if people attempt to take her 
over; she will be strong in projecting her 
image abroad. But if she does not have 
strong, educated people of good char- 
acter, it does not matter how many bat- 
tleships, aircraft carriers; and nuclear 
weapons she may have, the country will 
still be weak and unprotected. It is as if 
we have come to depend on a Maginot 
Line of military hardware to protect the 
softness that could develop within us. 

Mr. President, I think we have an ob- 
ligation on the Federal level, because it 
involves our Nation as a whole, to push 
ahead in education, continuing what we 
have done in the past and expanding 
upon it. 

Mr. President, I speak as one who has 
been chairman of that subcommittee for 
12 years, and have done all that I can 
to develop these programs. I believe that 
the Nation is the better for this develop- 
ment. For all these reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that these amendments will 
prevail. I hope a miracle will happen and 
they will pass. 

Let me add here that there is another 
amendment to come later during the 
consideration of this resolution on vo- 
cational education. That amendment is 
equally important, and it will be pre- 
sented at a later time by another 
Senator. 

Mr. President, seeing the Senator from 
Utah reminds me how extremely cour- 
teous and fair he has been as chairman 
of the full committee. I am delighted to 
be serving under him. 

I also point out that these amendments 
that we are offering are actually less in 
dollars than the amount we approved 
in the full Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. This is a point, I 
think, that many of our colleagues are 
not aware of, that the Budget Committee 
cut way back from the authorizing com- 
mittee. At this time I want to thank my 
colleagues on the full committee for sup- 
porting the levels that they did this year, 
and I hope we can adopt these amend- 
ments and move back toward those 
levels. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my friend from 
Rhode Island. 

I take it that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York would care to speak 
at this time. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. That is very gener- 
ous of the chairman. 

The Senator from Vermont is here, 
and I should like to address a question 
to him, as would some other colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ma- 
TH1as). The Senator from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. As the Senator from 
Vermont knows, he is the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that han- 
dles this legislation, we now have an 
entitlement program which the adminis- 
tration proposes to turn into a cate- 
gorical aid program by specifying certain 
new conditions to be met. 

One of the concerns that most deeply 
affect educators, student loan officers, 
and college administrators I have talked 
with, and one concern they and I find 
most oppressive, is the idea that students 
in college will be required to pay interest 
on their loans while in college. It is be- 
cause of my fear that this could occur 
that I offer this amendment. This pro- 
gram was enacted when our side of the 
aisle was in the majority, and now we 
would like to hear the views of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont on this matter, be- 
cause we understand that this can be 
avoided. 

I believe the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would like to hear this, as would 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to offer 
my observations on this matter. 

It is the judgment of the Senator from 
Vermont that an amendment of the 
guaranteed student loan program at this 
time would not be necessary in order to 
continue the interest subsidy for in- 
school students. 

I respectfully point out to my col- 
leagues that in this particular program, 
existing law could provide for up to $3.4 
billion, but the administration proposed 
that this particular program be reduced 
to $1.7 billion, according to my under- 
standing. 

The Subcommittee on Education and 
then the full Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources ask here for $2.924 
billion for this program. The Budget 
Committee provided $2.873 billion, which 
is approximately $1.173 billion more than 
the administration had proposed, ac- 
cording to the figures I have. 

On that basis, I believe—in fact, I feel 
as certain as one can—that with certain 
modifications in the program, probably 
relating to an income cap or ceiling, the 
in-school interest rate subsidy for stu- 
dents in school can be continued with 
the figures we have. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, it is 
exceptionally reassuring to note that the 
Senator from Vermont is of this view. 
Perhaps my colleagues might wish to 
make some comment on this point. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from New York in welcoming 
that assurance. I realize that it is the 
best understanding of it, and I am very 
glad to hear the words of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I say to my distin- 
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guished partner in the Education Sub- 
committee, Senator PELL, that we share 
a community of interest here, as I do 
with my distinguished friend from West 
Virginia, Senator RANDOLPH, because we 
all have the interests of small private 
schools very much at heart. There are a 
number of such schools in Vermont 
which are vitally interested in this par- 
ticular program, as there are in West 
Virginia and Rhode Island. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield such time as the Senator 
from West Virginia may require. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much being given the op- 
portunity to join in this discussion, be- 
cause I believe that the record made here 
will be helpful to us in future days and 
weeks on Capitol Hill. 

I want the record to show that the 
Senator from Vermont not only is the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources but also is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. As Senator MOYNIHAN 
expresses it, the Senator from Vermont 
is expansive. We know that when his de- 
cision is made, it is made upon a very 
careful evaluation of the subject mat- 
ter. I am assured by what he says. 

I ask if he might state it in another 
way. It is his intention to see that the in- 
school interest subsidy in the guaranteed 
loan program is retained. Is that correct? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the distinguished 
Senator will yield, I reply to him that 
that is exactly the intention of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am very apprecia- 
tive. 

Can the Senator say to us that he feels 
strongly that we need to have the re- 
tention of the in-school interest subsidy? 
That is, a subsidy of 9 percent, with a 
total outlay of only $2.8 billion in the 
guaranteed loan program, in fiscal year 
1982. 

With funding at $2.8 billion, will there 
be every opportunity for the students of 
the so-called private institution of learn- 
ing, where the tuitions are higher, to be 
served by the program. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the private 
institutions and their students would 
have an adequate opportunity to partici- 
pate in the program, under the figures 
we have available. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate that 
further assurance. 

I ask the Senator to address this ques- 
tion—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RupMAN). The Chair advises that all 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

The Senator from Utah has 1 hour. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator be kind enough to yield a 
few moments? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
New York. 

Will any of the reforms proposed to 
change the eligibility under the guaran- 
teed program be imposed as of July 1 of 
this year? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the distin- 
guished Senator repeat that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will any of the re- 
forms that have been proposed to 
change eligibility under the guaranteed 
loan program be imposed as of July 1 of 
this year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator that this is a question 
which will have to be decided first in the 
Education Subcommittee, on which we 
serve, and then in the full committee, on 
which all of us on the floor also serve. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That certainly is un- 
derstood, because we will work together. 
Is that the fact? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is so. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. In this guaranteed 
loan program, under the current services, 
there would be a cost of $3.4 billion, and 
as I understand it, the reconciliation 
agreement would permit $2.8 billion. I 
think that is correct. 

I now ask this question: Can we achieve 
these savings without denying access to 
these needy students who seek the op- 
portunity to attend both private and 
public colleges? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the opinion of 
the Senator from Vermont that they 
would not be denied an opportunity to 
attend private schools. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont very much. I am very 
appreciative of what he is saying. 

I hope this will not be misunderstood. 
I believe that Senator STAFFORD and I 
agree on many, many subjects. However, 
I look back for just a moment and recall 
that in 1924, Calvin Coolidge, of Vermont, 
was the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent. He became President, and had he 
defeated someone else, perhaps I would 
not say this. 

Calvin Coolidge defeated a very won- 
derful West Virginian by the name of 
John W. Davis. I am not holding that 
against the Senator from Vermont or 
against Calvin Coolidge or anyone elss. 
I am just saying that John W. Davis 
would have made a truly great President 
of the United States. His campaign slo- 
gan was timely then and would be 
timely now—it was: 

It is the supreme need of the hour to 
bring back to the people confidence in their 
government.—John W. Davis, Presidential 
Candidate—against Calvin Coolidge—1924. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I say to my distin- 
guished friend that Calvin Coolidge, it 
is true, was born in Vermont and spent 
his early years there. The character- 
istics that allowed him later to defeat 
the Presidential candidate from West 
Virginia, however, were developed in 
Massachusetts. 

(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Budget Committee, am 
I correct in thinking that I can yield 
myself some of the time remaining on 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On be- 
half of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. On behalf of the 
Senator from South Carolina, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes at this point. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude these remarks by saying to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that in light of the 
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Senator’s agreement—as best he can un- 
dertake to make an agreement on behalf 
of the committee—that the committee 
will not pursue the administration pro- 
posal to impose interest on student loans 
while the students are in college, I will 
withdraw the guaranteed student loan 
amendment. 

Will the Chair remind me what num- 
ber that amendment is so I can put it 
formally? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is un. 
printed amendment No. 32, and the Sen- 
ator from New York does have that right. 

The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

So, Mr. President, there remain only 
the two amendments. The case on their 
behalf has been made, but let me briefly 
restate it. This is not the time to begin 
dismantling one of the great achieve- 
ments of American Government in the 
1960’s and the 1970's. 

First, in 1965, we made a commitment 
to the poor children of this Nation in 
the title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act—a general commit- 
ment to the support of elementary and 
secondary schools. This has not been a 
great, huge program albeit it has been a 
remarkably successful one. Be it also re- 
membered the United States now pro- 
vides a much lower percentage aid to 
education than does any industrial 
democracy I know of. 

Let there be no mistake our intent, we 
made a policy decision in 1965. The dec- 
laration said: 

In recognition of the special educational 
needs of children of low-income families and 
the impact that concentrations of low-in- 
come families have on the ability of local 
education agencies to support adequate ed- 
ucational programs, the Congress hereby de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United States 
to provide financial assistance [as set forth 
in this title] to local educational agencies 
serving areas with concentrations of children 
from low-income families to expand and jmi- 
prove their educational programs by various 
means, [including pre-school programs] 
which contribute particularly to meeting the 
special educational needs of educationaily 
deprived children. 


This is a commitment we made in 1965, 
and I would be loath to see us begin to 
withdraw from it by accepting the ac- 
tions taken at the behest of the admin- 
istration and the Budget Committee. 

Our commitment should remain in- 
tact. After all, the education of 2 million 
poor persons is at stake here; 2 million 
poor children. 

In the mid-1970's, we made an historic 
commitment that everyone in this Na- 
tion able and interested in pursuing a 
higher education could do so when we in- 
stituted the Pell grant program. The 
Federal Government would see that this 
be done, and I note especially that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has been in- 
defatigable, fearless, and extraordinarily 
successful in bringing such a regime into 
place. 


The Pell grant system is one of the true 
achievements of the 1970's. That man is 
on this floor today. Generations of Amer- 
icans will have their start up the ladder 
because of that man. We ask not for a 
full restoration of every single penny, 
not for a huge increase, we ask only that 
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600,000 students who would not receive 
Pell grants next year, if the present budg- 
et goes forward, not be denied this most 
basic opportunity. It is not much to ask. 

We sincerely hope that the Senate will 
agree. 

The three amendments I am offering 
would restore approximately $735 mil- 
lion of the cuts that the Budget Com- 
mittee has recommended in Federal edu- 
cation assistance programs in fiscal 
1982— with corresponding restorations in 
fiscal year 1981 and fiscal year 1982. 

Although the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources would be permitted to 
use these resources as it sees fit in com- 
plying with the “reconciliation” instruc- 
tion, my hope and my intention is to 
permit the following: 

To fund title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, our principal 
program of Federal help with the educa- 
tion of disadvantaged children, at $3.4 
billion in 1982, and to avoid rescinding 
funds already appropriated for fiscal 
1981. The program is currently funded 
at a level of $3.5 billion, and serves 6 
million boys and girls. The Budget Com- 
mittee has recommended a drastic slash 
to $2.9 billion, enough to serve only 4.2 
million children, and an extremely dis- 
ruptive rescission of funds already 
committed for the school year that be- 
gins in September. My amendment 
would still result in savings of $100 mil- 
lion, but would permit 5.5 million chil- 
dren to receive these urgently needed 
educational services. 

To fund the Pell grant program at 
$2.6 billion in fiscal year 1982. This pro- 
gram, formerly known as basic educa- 
tional opportunity grants, is the corner- 
stone of our national policy of making 
a college education financially accessible 
to every person with the ability and the 
inclination to obtain one. It aids needy 
students and none others, with individual 
grants that now average $1,100. At the 
present time 2.7 million college students, 
approximately one out of every four, are 
paying for their educations with assist- 
ance from this program. The Budget 
Committee has recommended just $2.5 
billion to pay for it. My amendment 
would add $100 million, permitting 2.5 
million students to be assisted with av- 
erage grants of $1,034. 

To fund the guaranteed student loan 
program at $3.5 billion, rather than the 
$3.3 billion recommended by the Budget 
Committee. This is still a substantial 
savings, as the program this year is esti- 
mated to cost $3.7 billion—and a sizable 
supplemental appropriation may be re- 
quired. But it would permit the Govern- 
ment to continue to spare needy student 
borrowers from having to pay interest 
on their loans while they are in school. 

Now let us consider the policy context. 
The administration’s recommendations, 
ratified by the Budget Committee, are 
equivalent to: 

Wrecking havoc with the budget and 
the plans of thousands of colleges and 
school districts, and millions of students, 
for the year that begins in September. 

Turning our back on the educational 
needs of the poor, the needy and the dis- 
advantaged, at the elementary, second- 
ary, and postsecondary levels. 
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Repealing the Middle Income Student 
Assistance Act that was signed into law 
just 28 months ago, and abjuring Fed- 
eral responsibility for assisting millions 
of middle-income families with the costs 
of college education. 

Turning a blind eye to the fate of hun- 
dreds of private colleges and universities 
whose tuition levels are so high as to re- 
quire substantial loan and grant aid for 
their students if they are to survive as 
anything but educational enclaves for 
the well-to-do. 

Let me be clear that the numbers we 
are proposing will result in sizable cuts 
below current spending levels, and will 
require major changes in the structure 
of these programs, particularly the guar- 
anteed student loan program. I for one 
would agree that some limits must be 
placed on the explosive growth of that 
program, which is the one real entitle- 
ment” program run by the Education 
Department. I know no one who does not 
concur with that view. But to require 
needy college students, who are already 
expected to work for part of their tui- 
tion, to pay interest while they are in 
school on the money they have borrcwed 
to pay the balance of their tuition seems 
to me unreasonable, unrealistic, and 
unjust. 

Whether to change the fundamental 
nature of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act is a more difficult issue. 
The President has proposed converting 
its various titles, and dozens of other 
programs, into “block grants” beginning 
in fiscal 1982. 

I have myself proposed a new program 
of general assistance to public schools, 
with the Federal funds used to “match” 
State and local resources. 

I would hope and expect that the au- 
thorizing committees of the Congress 
will pay the closest attention to these 
and other proposals. But it is wrong to 
take away the resources needed even to 
maintain existing services, must less to 
improve the means by which they are 
provided. The enormous cut in title I 
that has been proposed will virtually 
foreordain stalemate, mistrust, and acri- 
mony at such time as program and policy 
changes are considered. And in the short 
run will deny important educational 
services to millions of low income school- 
children. 


This society's commitment to educa- 
tion is too strong to allow us willingly to 
jeopardize the quality and quantity of 
our educational offerings in the name of 
saving money. The education provided by 
our schools and colleges is the most im- 
portant investment we make in the fu- 
ture of this society. We dare not sacrifice 
it on the altar of parsimony. 

Mr. President, I wish to add as cospon- 
sors to the two measures that will now 
be voted on, Mr. PELL, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
RIEGLE, and Mr. SARBANES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. In concluding, Mr. 
President, may I point out that Mr. 
CHILEs will later offer an amendment to 
add $100 million to vocational education 
so that the anticipated 3 million drop 
in students to be covered bv that pro- 
gram is somewhat moderated. 
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Finally, may I call attention for the 
record to a concern of Senator Forp of 
Kentucky who has learned that a num- 
ber of banks that make student loans 
have been in the practice of paying out 
only a portion of the loan in the autumn, 
retaining the remainder until January 
or midwinter, and thereby having the 
advantage of the interest from that loan, 
the benefit of which should properly ac- 
crue to the student on whose behalf and 
for whose benefit it was made. 

I hope the committee, in its review 
of these programs this year, will include 
this among its concerns. This seems to 
me reasonable and appropriate. 

With that, Mr. President, and with 
the hope that Members on the other side 
of the aisle share our view in this mat- 
ter, at least sufficiently to add these 
sums, not overwhelming, but overwhelm- 
ing in importance. I thank the Chair for 
his courtesy and, of course, particularly 
thank the chairman of the committee, 
who has been forbearing in thoughtful- 
ness in allowing us to speak on his time 
when necessary and who has listened 
with great attention throughout the de- 
bate. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have enjoyed the ar- 
guments that have been made on these 
three amendments, one of which is now 
withdrawn. So I will not comment on the 
guaranteed student loan program except 
to say that I agree that we can survive 
under the present budget figures on the 
guaranteed student loan program and I 
think do quite well. 

I also call attention to the Senate that 
during the budget markup by the Budget 
Committee as chairman of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee I 
made the argument to increase the 
budget regarding the programs for our 
committee by $998 million, $2 million 
less than $1 billion, above the Reagan 
figures, in three categories: 

One was $353 million added back into 
the handicapped program. I personally 
feel that the handicapped in this coun- 
try need the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and we would have been very 
ill-advised to have cut back on that par- 
ticular program. 

I also recommended that we increase 
moneys for block grant purposes with re- 
gard to the Federal educational pro- 
grams by $345 million, because it is our 
contention that the block grants would 
not be implemented in time to prevent 
taking away funds from the programs of 
State and local governments. 

We feel we are right on that, even 
though that has caused some discontent 
among some of our friends in the White 
House. 

I might also add that we added an- 
other $300 mililon back in for youth em- 
ployment mainly to keep the youth em- 
ployment program alive and we intend 
to reauthorize that program and then do 
a very good job of oversight and review 
of the CETA program during this next 
year or two to determine just how far 
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we should go in the various CETA pro- 
posals that are before our committee. 

I believe adding a billion dollars above 
what President Reagan has requested 
was more than a reasonable step to try 
and do what is right with regard to these 


programs. 

I might add it was not easy for me to 
make those arguments in front of the 
Budget Committee. It was very difficult 
for me because I am a strong supporter 
of President Reagan and his programs. 
But I determined to do that and have felt 
good about doing it even though there 
has been, as I said, some irritation as a 
result of adding those particular funds 
in and I might add some severe criti- 
cisms, too. 

To add any more pursuant to these 
proposals by my illustrious colleague 
from New York and others I think would 
be unjustified under the circumstances. 

Let me start with the Pell grant pro- 
gram, the Pell grant or the basic educa- 
tional opportunity grant program, which 
has been renamed Pell in honor of our 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, has grown substantially. 

Federal costs have increased by 95 per- 
cent from fiscal year 1977 to fiscal year 
1981. That is in estimated dollar levels, 
from $1.9 billion to $3.7 billion in these 
4 years. 

Much of the growth in the Pell grant 
program results from liberalization of 
eligibility requirements that have ex- 
tended benefits to middle-income fam- 
ilies. 

Nearly 10 percent of the grant money 
goes to families with incomes over 
$25,000. 

The number of qualified applicants 
with adjusted family incomes of $20,000 
or more grew from 33,000 in 1978-79 to 
431,000 in 1979-80. 

The President's proposal redirects the 
program to the most financially needy 
students and reaffirms the primary re- 
sponsibility of the family and the stu- 
dent in paying for postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

The President's policy does not gut“ 
the program. Under his plan 2.3 million 
students will receive grants averaging 
$1,000, in fiscal year 1982. 

Students who are not receiving grants 
and are financially needy will be able to 
participate in five other Federal student 
financial assistance programs. 

The President’s proposal: Adjusts the 
award formula to reduce program costs; 
eliminates liberalized cost of education 
definitions; increases family contribu- 
tion; requires students to provide $750 
in self-help; limits the size of maximum 
grant. 

I do not think those are unreasonable 
requests. 

How can we justify holding to a 
$1,750-1,800 maximum Pell grant policy 
now for several years in light of the 
inflation in college costs? There are 
inflation adjustments for many other 
education programs, why not for Pell 
grants? 

I hardly need to reiterate that this 
budget was developed under severe re- 
source constraints and hard choices had 
to be made. The choice to limit Pell 
grants was made in the full knowledge 
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that rising education costs are ever more 
burdensome for students and their fami- 
lies. In spite of this, the picture is not 
entirely bleak and several mitigating 
factors helped shape the decision of 
the Reagan administration. 

At the same time college costs are 
rising so are the earnings capacities of 
students. We estimate that by academic 
year 1982-83 a student working 15 hours 
per week at the minimum wage and 
saving $800 from summer earnings would 
have about $2,600 per year to help defray 
college costs. This is substantially in 
excess of what we estimate the average 
student financial burden will be at typi- 
cal 4-year public institutions. The stu- 
dent financial burden—cost minus the 
sum of grant aid and expected family 
contribution— will be for most students 
at such schools less than $2,000. In other 
words, most students will be able to 
attend these institutions without bor- 
rowing at all if they so choose. Student 
financial burdens at higher cost institu- 
tions will typically exceed their earnings 
capacities, but in most cases would re- 
quire only modest amounts of borrowing. 

In analyses of family resources, we 
often forget the annual cost of main- 
taining a youngster in his/her late teens 
at home. June 1980 Department of Agri- 
culture estimates of maintaining a 17- 
year-old at home under “economy,” 
“low,” and “moderate” budget assump- 
tions are respectively $2,411, $3,347, and 
$4,691. These estimates suggest that 
fairly substantial resources might be 
made available to finance college when 
a youngster leaves home. 

The Department’s budget recognizes 
that average student financial burdens 
mask a great deal of variation among 
students and that many students will 
face financial sacrifices well in excess of 
the average. Because of this, the budget 
includes an additional $30 million in the 
supplemental opportunity grant pro- 
gram in 1982. These additional funds will 
be especially helpful in aiding those stu- 
dents with unusually high financial bur- 
dens, particularly those attending high 
cost institutions. 

I think it is important to point out that 
in the last several years these programs, 
the Pell grant programs, formerly called 
BEOG, have been continually liberalized; 
Federal benefits have become excessive. 
Although the Pell grant program, the 
successor to the basic educational oppor- 
tunity grant (BEOG) program, is de- 
signed primarily to assist low-income 
students, grants are on occassion pro- 
vided to students from families with in- 
come in excess of $30,000 per year. The 
GSL program now provides loans of up 
to $2,500 annually for students and up 
to $3,000 annually to their parents re- 
gardless of income. Substantial Federal 
benefits are being paid out to those who 
do not need them to meet educational 
expenses. 

Frankly, I think it is time we recognize 
we are a trillion dollars in debt. The in- 
terest alone on that debt is estimated to 
be about $90 billion in the next fiscal 
vear, and that is more than the total 
Federal budget was only 22 years ago. 

The Reagan administration is not cut- 
ting essential services; they are cutting 
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the increases in the budget that are run- 
ning out of control, my colleagues, al- 
though well intentioned and, I think, 
sincere and dedicated to their amend- 
ment, are wrong, and I believe we have 
to draw the line on some of these loans, 
and we have to draw the line on some of 
these programs. I think it is important to 
do it at this time, and I think it is very 
important that we do it in this particular 
case because I believe we are, frankly, 
providing enough benetits for students to 
be able to take care of their needs, cer- 
tainly, if they are willing to work. Almost 
all of us had to do when we went to col- 
lege and paid our own ways and, I might 
add, I began at 65 cents an hour as a 
janitor at Brigham Young University in 
order to pay my way through school, and 
I worked every holiday and summer and 
every second I had to be able to make it 
through college. 

Finally, with regard to the second as- 
pect of the distinguished Senator from 
New York’s amendment, with regard to 
the elementary and secondary education 
add-backs, this reduces the cut in the 
fiscal year 1982 budget, as I understand 
it, to 12.5 percent from current level. But 
12.5 percent is merely what President 
Reagan expected to achieve in adminis- 
trative savings alone. 

Therefore, this amendment would do 
nothing to control the increase in growth 
of the 45 programs themselves which are 
to be consolidated into a block grant. 
This amendment would do nothing to 
help control the inflationary impact of 
present Government spending levels. 

The present categorical structure 
wastes resources through onerous Fed- 
eral requirements. 

The current programs have 108 pages 
of regulations and require over 137,000 
work hours each year at the State and 
local level simply to produce required re- 
ports. 

The administration estimates that ad- 
ministrative requirements consume as 
much as 13 percent of current Federal 
dollars awarded to States and localities. 

The proposed grant consolidation will 
eliminate these categorical requirements 
and waste. Consequently, the elementary 
and secondary education programs can 
sustain a larger budget reduction than 
that proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator in this amendment. 

The Senate Budget Committee has al- 
ready restored funds as I have explained, 
to elementary and secondary education 
above the President’s mark. I was the 
person who made that motion, who 
moved that particular amendment. 

I think rejection by the Senate of the 
25-percent cut recommended by the ad- 
ministration in these programs will mean 
that they may be targeted next year for 
even deeper cuts. Every additional dollar 
spent this year will necessitate addi- 
tional deficit spending by the Govern- 
ment. 

A cut of only 12 percent is to force 
the Government to spend the money that 
it really, frankly, does not have. 

I might add, other programs serving 
even needier populations have borne 
cuts, and education is going to have to 
bear its fair share. 


I sympathize with my distinguished 
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colleague from New York because I am 
concerned about the education program 
in this country as well. But the final re- 
sponsibility for education does rest with 
the States, and the Federal Government 
cannot be the only source of new revenue 
for this area. 

Under the Moynihan/Pell amendment 
elementary and secondary education 
programs will not sustain their fair 
share of budgetary reductions. 

The Moynihan/Pell proposal would 
reduce funds for elementary and second- 
ary education by only 8 percent in fiscal 
year 1981, and 3 percent in fiscal year 
1982 from funding levels provided under 
the fiscal year 1981 continuing resolu- 
tion. 

The Moynihan/Pell amendment would 
actually increase funds by 2 percent in 
1983 over the current 1981 funding levels. 
So, again, the argument that we are not 
drastically cutting back, we are just 
cutting the increases in the budget or at 
least mainly the increases in the budget 
is correct. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I send 
a technical correction to the desk regard- 
ing line 18 of UP amendment No. 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucar). Without objection, the amend- 
ment is so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, follows: 

On page 2, beginning with 814,667, 000,000 
in line 14, strike out through ‘$47,694,000,- 
000” in line 20, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following, 814.167.000.000, and outlays by 
$2,303,000,000, in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $52,225,000,000 and out- 
lays by $36,510,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $58,528,- 
000,000, and outlays by 847,094,000. 000“. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “$13,300,- 
000,000" through “$1,800,000,000" on line 1 
page 3 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing, “$12,800,000 in budget authority and 
$1,450,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
by $2,850,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and 81. 700,000, 000. 

On page 10, beginning with 82.388.000, 000 
in line 5, strike out through “$10,913,000,- 
000“ in line 9 and insert in Meu thereof the 
following, $1,888,000,000 in budget authority 
and $364,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1981; $9,703,000,000 in budget authority and 
$7,493,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $11,663,000,000 in budget authority and 
$10,313,000,000". 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
with one show of hand to request the 
yeas and nays on the two amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I do 
request the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be made a co- 
sponsor of the Senator's amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

FUNDING FOR PELL GRANTS 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
administration’s recommendations to 
tighten eligibility under the Pell grant 
program would increase the financial 
burden of needy families by increasing 
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the family contribution at all income 
levels. 

Requiring a $750 self-help student 
contribution “except where extreme fi- 
nancial need is demonstrated” would add 
additional burden to poorer families who 
usually use their student’s contribution 
for the family contribution level. 

Development of human potential 
through Federal investment in higher 
education is in the national interest of 
a nation trying to achieve greatness. The 
Federal Government should carry some 
of the load for educating future genera- 
tions as a public good. 

The administration’s program would 
place a hardship on thousands of fami- 
lies. Higher education costs, including 
tuition, books, room, board, transporta- 
tion, and living expenses average $3,500 
per academic year at public universities 
and $7,500 at private universities. 

Reasonable controls on student finan- 
cial assistance are necessary. However, 
the balance must be struck between in- 
suring development of human resources 
and progressing rapidly toward economic 
recovery. The urgent responsibility 
which we face of improving the quality 
of life by gaining control over our econ- 
omy must not cause us to overlook 
equally important responsibilities—espe- 
cially the preparation of youth for the 
highest productive citizenship. 

For these compelling reasons, Mr. 
President, I strongly support this 
amendment to restore funding for the 
Pell grants program. 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS 


Mr. President. I am pleased to join 
my colleague, Senator Moyniuan, in this 
amendment to restore funding for the 
guaranteed student loan program. 

The guaranteed student loan program 
makes the difference for many students 
today in whether and where they can 
pursue their education. Currently, the 
GSL program provides guarantees for 
loans of up to $2,500 annually for stu- 
dents; up to $5,000 annually for grad- 
uate students; and up to $3,000 annually 
for parents. The student loans are inter- 
est free while the student is in school 
and begin accumulating interest of only 
9 percent once the student finishes 
school. The parents are charged 9 per- 
cent interest from the start. Neither the 
parent or student loan program is income 
tested. 

The Reagan administration has pro- 
posed the following changes, which were 
also included in the January budget: 

Limit the loan amount to “remaining 
need.” 

Impose the 9-percent interest rate for the 
student loans during the years the student 
is in school. 

Impose a market level interest rate for 
the parent loans. 


While tightening in the GSL program 
is appropriate, I believe that the admin- 
istration has been overzealous, with 
some harmful effects. 

By limiting the GSL loan amount to 
remaining need, as determined in a na- 
tional needs analysis formula, and by in- 
creasing interest paid on parent loans 
to market rates, the administration has 
effectively targeted the GSL program on 
the “truly needy.” President Carter pro- 
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posed the same changes and I support 
them as well. 

But the imposition of the 9-percent 
rate while these truly needy students are 
in school, while they have little possibil- 
ity of earnings to offset the accumulating 
interest, is an unwise policy. The effect 
of eliminating the in-school interest sub- 
sidy will be to increase by approximately 
one-third the cost on an undergraduate 
education as measured by student 
indebtedness. 

For those students attending high-cost 
institutions, which means most nonpub- 
lic colleges and universities, the result- 
ing debt from both capital and accumu- 
lated interest may prove to be too great, 
leading to withdrawal from the private 
institution in favor of the much less ex- 
pensive public alternative. Fine educa- 
tions can be had in the public sector as 
well, but the overall effect on our system 
of higher education would, in my opinion, 
be unhealthy: the segregation of the 
wealthy students, who can pay their own 
way, and the very low income students, 
who can draw on grants and scholarships 
for 100-percent financing, into private 
institutions, while the middle-class stu- 
dent dominates public institutions. 

The loss of the in-school interest sub- 
sidy would have particularly serious con- 
sequences for graduate students. First, 
the loss of the subsidy would increase the 
indebtedness of graduate students a sim- 
ilar 30 percent or more. Many of these 
students already carry large loans from 
their undergraduate years and family 
support is not as readily available for 
graduate education. 

Some graduates of law, medical, and 
business schools may have high-income 
expectations, and would not be as reluc- 
tant to increase their indebtedness for 
purposes of completing their professional 
training. Other graduates of those 
schools and most liberal arts and sciences 
Ph. D.'s who seek teaching or research 
careers will be driven out of school or 
away from teaching and public service 
careers. The country is already experi- 
encing a serious shortage of engineering 
and science faculty. If there are reduc- 
tions in NSF fellowships and project sup- 
port, as proposed by the administration, 
many of our most talented graduate stu- 
dents could be lost—a loss which would 
have long-term consequences to the Na- 
tion’s research base. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I am greatly 
concerned about the administration’s 
proposals to reduce this Nation’s com- 
mitment to education. These budget re- 
ductions will have an adverse impact on 
students, parents, and institutions of 
higher learning. I am referring to the 
proposed changes in the Pell grant pro- 
gram, the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram, and the student benefits under the 
Social Security Act. 

I would like to relate an incident which 
illustrates my concerns. Nothing is more 
important than personal experience. 
While at home in Owensboro several 
weekends ago, I went to the grocery store 
to make a quick shopping run. As I went 
through the checkout line, a young man 
there offered to carry my groceries to the 
car for me. 

I thanked him, but said I thought I 
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could handle it on my own. He took the 
bag anyway and said there was some- 
thing on his mind he needed to talk to 
me about. 

As we walked, he explained he was a 
college student, that he was working at 
the store to help pay his way through 
school, and that if the Government took 
away financial aid he was receiving in 
the form of a student loan, there was no 
way he—or his family—could afford to 
meet tuition costs. 

He was as sincere as he could be and 
I know that he is far from the only one 
in that dilemma. There are thousands of 
others whose ability to start or stay in 
college is threatened by rising costs and 
shrinking means of financial assistance. 

The point that the young man made 
touched home with me and illustrates 
one of the reasons why I have mixed 
emotions about the major budget cuts 
and shifts in Federal spending which are 
now making their way through Congress. 

After all, no one can argue with the 
Overall objectives of these cuts. Every- 
body wants to see Federal spending re- 
duced and the budget balanced. Likewise, 
no one can argue that there is not room 
for considerable belt tightening all the 
way around the Federal budget. 

At the same time, however, I have the 
feeling we could be on the verge of mak- 
ing some serious mistakes that will have 
a dramatic and lasting impact on the fu- 
ture of the country. 

Iam not just referring to the massive 
cuts in social programs that will reduce 
Government’s ability to help the sick, 
the poor, and the other needy individ- 
uals who are helped by Government as- 
sistance programs. 

I am thinking about the restrictions 
we might be imposing, through aid to 
higher education costs, that will short- 
change this country’s ability to help our 
young people—and thus our future to 
the fullest. 

We have been told that the reductions 
would cause a significant rise in the cost 
of education to students as financially 
strapped institutions raise tuition costs 
and bring on a substantial cutback in 
research programs at major universities. 
The institutions of Kentucky have al- 
ready been hit with budget cuts neces- 
sitated by fiscal restraint at the State 
level. 

These warnings are alarming and 
cause for concern. 

This country’s greatest resource is and 
always has been the inespacable fact 
that the country’s future is in the hands 
of its young people. 

The ingenuity and determination of 
people has put this country where it is 
today—the leader in technological and 
scientific advances. In no small measure, 
that has happened because Government 
encouraged people to realize their great- 
est potential and provided opportunities 
for higher education and training to 
those who, for various reasons, financial 
and otherwise, might never have been 
given the chance. 

Of immediate concern is the traumatic 
impact these cuts will have in the next 
school year. Financial aid officers should 
be making decisions now about the up- 
coming fall semester. They cannot be- 
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cause they have no idea of the con- 
straints under which they will be work- 
ing this fall. In fact, the Department 
of Education has issued a moratorium on 
the processing of all guaranteed student 
loans. Inflation has greatly compounded 
the problems of parents trying to save 
enough for their children’s education, 
and now the Federal Government has 
further complicated the situation by 
proposing significant changes in the 
eligibility requirements of the student 
assistance programs without providing 
adequate lead time. 

Besides the reductions proposed in the 
Department of Education programs, the 
administration also has proposed the 
elimination student benefits under the 
Social Security Act. Administration offi- 
cials contend that these benefits are now 
duplicative with the advent of the Fed- 
eral aid programs within the Department 
of Education. I do not believe this asser- 
tion. 

Let us examine the impact of this pro- 
posal which the administration has pre- 
sented as a phase-out. Under the Reagan 
administration plan, no new students 
will be covered under the program after 
August of this year. This means that 
some students who are already seniors 
in high school will be denied benefits 
which, until recently, they thought would 
be forthcoming. They and their parents 
have been counting on this program and 
the rug will be pulled out from under 
them. 

Mr. President, I understand the need 
for fiscal restraint, but we should not 
proceed without adequate knowledge of 
the implications of our actions. Congress 
should be presented with well reasoned 
alternatives to the President’s proposals. 
Why not maintain current benefits for 
those presently in school? Why not make 
the budget cuts for student benefits pro- 
spective, applicable only to recipients of 
future beneficiaries of social security? 
This would allow the parents and stu- 
dents the chance to plan for their fu- 
ture in a responsible manner. If the 
benefits must be reduced so quickly, why 
not give former beneficiaries a higher 
priority for guaranteed student loans? 
I raise these questions because many 
Americans are looking for answers. For 
the sake of equity, Congress should pro- 
vide them answers. 

Somehow during the debate over the 
budget cuts, we must pause and reflect 
on that. 

Somewhere we must ask what price 
will be extracted from society as a sac- 
rifice for reduced Government spending 
in stimulating education, training, re- 
search, and development. 

Who are we helping with these cuts? 
Who are we hurting? Can this country 
maintain its posture at the forefront 
of the research and development arena 
without a strong commitment to provid- 
ing and maintaining higher education 
opportunities for all—not just those who 
can afford it? 

These are essential and relevant ques- 
tions that must not be set aside in the 
rush to reduce Federal spending. The 
consequences—both current and long 
range—of each and every proposed 
action must be carefully weighed. 
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I can say for a fact that there is 
a tremendous groundswell of support 
from people everywhere for Congress to 
move quickly and rubberstamp its ap- 
proval to the total spending cut package 
the administration has proposed. People 
are frustrated with inflation. They want 
something done and they want it done 
now. 

I want something done, too, but some- 
how, though, one thought continues to 
linger in my mind and I cannot grasp 
the answer. If we act too quickly, if 
we act without sufficient thought and 
justification, will we make mistakes that 
will haunt this country long after we are 
finished? 


GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the administration has proposed many 
budget cuts in student aid programs for 
higher education including reducing Pell 
grants, guaranteed student loans, and 
varied health manpower training 
programs. 

A college education means opportu- 
nity. Just as we invest in our industry 
and factories, we must invest in our 
young people for a better future. More 
than three times as many young Ameri- 
cans are enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities today than 20 years ago. This is 
tremendous progress. I fear the admin- 
istration’s recommendations on student 
assistance could reverse this trend. 

Limiting the availability of loan money 
could have a tremendous impact on pri- 
vate colleges and universities, which de- 
pend upon tuition payments to a much 
greater degree than do public institu- 
tions for postsecondary schooling. In my 
own State of West Virginia, the survival 
of nine private independent colleges, and 
one university is endangered by the pro- 
posed changes. 

The administration has proposed to 
limit the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram by restricting the loans to students 
who demonstrate financial need after 
that need has been determined through a 
tight income formula. It would also elim- 
inate the in-school interest subsidy, and 
the special allowance that lenders re- 
ceive for making loans to parents of 
students. 

The administration’s plan has caused 
some confusion and uncertainty. Pre- 
liminary reports, particularly from small 
banks, indicate that participation in the 
student loan program may no longer be 
feasible because of the increased cost of 
needs analysis, the removal of the in- 
school subsidy, and the reduction of 
loans to small amounts that banks are 
unwilling to handle. 

It is my hope that there will be a de- 
tailed study of the administration’s pro- 
posals in the very near future. Under 
the proposed guaranteed loan plan, stu- 
dents could suffer a significant increase 
in the cost of their loans. College and 
university tuitions are rising rapidly—by 
some estimates from 14 to 18 percent an- 
nually in private and 9 percent in public 
institutions. 

Adequate financing is a prerequisite 
for quality education. The Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 has been amended a 
number of times since its enactment, 
and each time the Congress has sought 
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to make the legislation more responsive 
to the changing needs of aid recipicnts 
and more reflective of the changes in our 
education system. 

Revisions in the guaranteed student 
loan program have demonstrated Con- 
gress continued concern with inflation 
and the rising cost of education and their 
impact on lower- and middle-income 
families. The need for Federal assistance 
to young people from these families is 
easily understood. Without aid, many 
young people would be denied the pros- 
pect of pursuing studies that would bene- 
fit them—allow them to make a greater 
contribution to society. 

I am strongly committed to the goal 
of advancing equal opportunity in edu- 
cation through Federal financial assist- 
ance. At the same time, student aid pro- 
grams must not be viewed as free reser- 
voirs of money; fraud must be cut in 
these as well as in other Government 
programs. When a student accepts a 
loan, that student also accepts the re- 
sponsibility to repay it under the agreed 
upon terms. 

Unfortunately, many of our student 
loan programs have been troubled by 
high default rates. Under pressure from 
the Congress, the Office of Student Fi- 
nancial Assistance was established 4 
years ago to improve collection efforts. 
At the time that the office was created, 
there were some 300,000 guaranteed stu- 
dent loan accounts on record, of which 
only 24,000 were being paid on a regular 
basis. Just 2 years later, 106,000 accounts 
were being paid on a regular basis, and 
more than 51,000 had been paid in full. 

Last year, additional measures were 
taken to curb loan defaults. A new sys- 
tem was established for the Federal 
Government to share information on de- 
faulted loans with credit bureaus. The 
Department of Justice has also followed 
the Congress lead, and last February it 
began a broad new crackdown on stu- 
dent loan defaults with the filing on 
some 500 lawsuits. 

The guaranteed student loan program 
is the major vehicle through which mid- 
dle-income families find the financial 
resources necessary to send their chil- 
dren to school. The program means that 
a student may elect to assume independ- 
ent responsibility for his or her college 
expenses. 

The administration’s guaranteed stu- 
dent loan plan deeply concerns me. 
Funds for the loans are currently sup- 
plied by thousands of private lenders. 
The idea that banks and other lending 
institutions may drop out of the program 
because of the increased paperwork 
troubles me—particularly because there 
are such smaller banks in rural areas, 
and these banks are the ones which can 
least afford the increased cost of paper- 
work. 

Other aspects of the plan trouble me 
as well. If students pay interest on guar- 
anteed loans while in school, will they 
not have to borrow more to pay for the 
interest? While a student may be able to 
manage higher borrowings the first year, 
after the second or third, many would be 
borrowing heavily to finance the next 
year’s interest payment. 

Last year, we raised interest rates for 
the guaranteed student loans and made 
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other program modifications. We took a 
great deal of time examining and revis- 
ing the program. Let us again look care- 
fully before we take other steps; we want 
to be marching forward, not backward. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendments offered by 
Senators MoynrHan and PELL to the 
budget resolution, particularly those 
amendments on the guaranteed student 
loan and Pell grant programs. 

I believe that many changes can and 
should be made to further tighten eligi- 
bility for these and other student assist- 
ance programs, and I will lend my sup- 
port to those efforts. However, I cannot 
support all the massive reductions in 
student financial assistance called for by 
the administration. The elimination of 
the in-school interest subsidy in the 
guaranteed student loan program would 
sharply reduce the number of private 
lenders participating in the program and 
the number of students who receive these 
loans. 

Some 3.4 million students now receive 
guaranteed student loans. Under Presi- 
dent Reagan’s proposal, some 2 million 
students would be served at a cost to the 
Federal Government of $3.3 billion. This 
would mean the elimination of loans to 
1.4 million students now receiving them, 
and an additional 600,000 students would 
have to change to lower cost schools. 

Under the Moynihan-Pell amendment, 
there would still be a substantial reduc- 
tion in funds for the guaranteed student 
loan program, but 2.5 million students 
could continue to receive the loans at a 
cost of $3.5 million. Estimates of the 
Congressional Budget Office on the guar- 
anteed student loan program were not 
fully considered by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources and 
the Senate Budget Committee. There is 
some question as to whether these com- 
mittees will have the budgetary flexibility 
necessary to retain the in-school inter- 
est subsidy for the guaranteed student 
loan program. 

Any major reduction in the availabil- 
ity of funds for student assistance under 
this loan program and the Pell grant 
program would have a disproportionate 
and debilitating effect on the Vermont 
economy. Higher education is one of Ver- 
mont’s largest industries. Guaranteed 
student loans account for 32.3 percent 
of total tuition revenues for Vermont 
colleges and universities. 

The future of many Vermonters— 
their academic growth and employment 
opportunities—depends on a sound guar- 
anteed student loan program and Pell 
grant program. Fully 49 percent of Ver- 
mont students receive aid under the 
guaranteed student loan program, and 
25.5 percent receive Pell grants. 

Dr. Janet Gorman Murphy, president 
of Lyndon State College in Vermont, tes- 
tified before a Congressional Committee 
on the effects of these proposals on small 
colleges. According to Dr. Murphy: 

The aspiration rate for higher education 
in Vermont is lower than any other State 
in the country, The Vermont per capita in- 
come is $7,400. In the counties surrounding 
Lyndon State College, the average income is 
$5,700. A decrease in Federal financial aid 
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would further decrease this aspiration, mak- 
ing higher education even less accessible to 
Vermonters. 


I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendments offered by Senators MOYNI- 
HAN and PELL. The cost of education may 
well be high. But the cost of ignorance 
is far greater. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 24 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, amendment 
No. 24. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
cas), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 81, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 52 Leg. 
YEAS—17 


Ford 
Glenn 

. Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Levin 


NAYS—81 
Goldwater 


Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Weicker 


Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Danforth 
DeConcini 


Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
Nickles 
NOT VOTING—2 


Tsongas Williams 


So Mr. BrRADLEY’s amendment No. 24) 
was rejected. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, are there 
other votes stacked to be disposed of 
back to back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are. 

Mr. BAKER. How many, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


If the Senator from Idaho obtains the 
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yeas and nays on either of his two 
amendments, there will be three. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Idaho for that purpose. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, is the 
perfecting amendment to a committee 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remaining 
votes, the three votes which will now 
occur back to back, each be 10-minute 
rolicall votes, with the buzzer to sound 
as usually prescribed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
obiection? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my substitute amendment. 

The amendment (No. 23) was with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the votes will be 10-minute 
votes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, a point of 
information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Will the Chair state which 
amendments the Senate will now be re- 
quired to vote upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is the unprinted amendment 
No. 30, offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCrure). 

Mr. FORD. And its contents, Mr. Pres- 
ident? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pur- 
pose is to restore funding for the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve. 

Mr. FORD. Is this the one that takes 
off 6 percent? 

Mr. McCLURE. Six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. 

Mr. FORD. That is in the out years, I 
just want to be sure. 

I thank the Chair. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 30 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
cas), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srmpson). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 76, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 53 Leg. 
YEAS—22 


Heflin 
Helms 

yrd, Huddleston 
Harry F., Jr. Humphrey 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Dodd Jackson 
East Matsunaga 
Exon McClure 


Bentsen 
Bradley 
B 


Melcher 
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NAYS—76 
Moynihan 


Eollings 
Jepsen 
Johnston 


Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Mattingly Weicker 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
NOT VOTING—2 


Tsongas Williams 


So Mr. McCLURE’s amendment 
No. 30) was rejected. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 31 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The quès- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York concerning 
the so-called Pell grants. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Tsoncas), and the Senator from New 
Jersey) Mr. WILLIAMS, are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), would vote yea.“ 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, reg- 
ular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any Senators who have not yet voted? 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 67, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 54 Leg. 
YEAS—30 
Eagleton 
Ford 


Durenbergers 
Eagleton 
Ford 


(UP 


Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Glenn Moynihan 
Hart 
Huddleston 
. Inouye 


Pell 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Zorinsky 


Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
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Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 


Nickles 
Nunn 


Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
NOT VOTING—3 


Dodd Tsongas Williams 


So Mr. Moyninan’s amendment (UP 
No. 31) was rejected. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 33, AS MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to UP amendment 
No. 33, as modified, of the Senator from 
New York. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legisiative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts Mr. 
Tsoncas) and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily 
absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 33. 
nays 65, as follows: 


[Rolleall Vote No. 55 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 
Bagleton 
Ford 


Weicker 
Murkowski 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mcynihan 
Pell 

Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Weicker 


Baucus 

Biden 

Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 

Byrd, Robert C. 
Chiles 


Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Matsunaga 


Mitchell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—2 

Tsongas Williams 

So Mr. MoynrHan’s amendment (UP 
No. 33), as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 


Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Exon 

Garn 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SIMP- 
son). The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 4355(a), 
appoints the following Senators to the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 
Academy: the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER}, Appropriations; the 
Senator from New York. (Mr. D'Amato), 
At-Large; the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INOUYE), Appropriations; and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. NUNN), 
Armed Services. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 6968(a), 
appoints the following Senators to the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy: the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE), Appropriations; the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN), Armed Serv- 
ices; the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hoturncs), Appropriations; and 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Sar- 
BANES) , At-Large. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Pres- 
ident, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 9355(a), 
appoints the following Senators to the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy: the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), Appropriations; the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), Armed 
Services; the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JoHNsTON), Appropriations; and 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr, Hart). 
At-Large. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, in the 
event that an oversight omitted the 
senior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) as a cosponsor of the two 
previous amendments just voted upon, 
I ask unanimous consent that he be listed 
as @ cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, may I make the same 
request for the junior Senator from West 
Virginia, the minority leader, Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 34 

(Purpose: To restore funds for certain 

programs) 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. This 
amendment is offered on behalf of my- 
self, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Percy, 
Mr. COHEN, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. 
Martuias, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. Hart, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Mor- 
NIHAN, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. Levin, and Mr. 
Dopp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE), for himself and other Senators, 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 34. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 2, beginning with line 12, strike 
out through line 10 on page 10 and insert 
the following: 

Sec. 9. (a) Congress hereby determines and 
declares that it is necessary to make changes 
in enacted laws in order to reduce budget 
authority by $14,667,000,000, and outlays by 
$2,353,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $51,625,000,000, and 
outlays by $36,475,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $57,678, - 
000,000, and outlays by $46,404,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1983. 

(b) The Committees on Appropriations of 
the House and Senate shall report not later 
than June 5, 1981, legislation to reduce pre- 
viously enacted appropriations by $13,300,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $1,500,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; by $3,200,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$1,800,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1963. 

(c) Not later than May 31, 1981, the com- 
mittees named in subsections (c) (1) through 
(c) (30) of this section shall submit their rec- 
ommendations to the Committees on the 
Budget of their respective Houses, Those 
recommendations shall be sufficient to ac- 
complish the reductions required by subsec- 
tions (e) (1) through (c) (30) of this section. 
After receiving those recommendations, the 
Committees on the Budget shall report to 
the House and Senate a reconciliation bill or 
resolution or both carrying out all such rec- 
ommendations without any substantive re- 
vision. 

SENATE COMMITTEES 


(1) (A) The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending 
authority as defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) 
of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
outlays by $163,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to 
reduce budget authority by $474,000,000 and 
Outlays by $928,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $659,000,- 
000 and outlays by $618,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $654,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$3,243,000,000 in budget authority and. $3,- 
200,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$4.011,000,000 in budget authority and $3,- 
961,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(2) The Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 401 
(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344. sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $233,000,000 and 
Outlays by $233,000.000 in fiscal vear 1981; to 
reduce budget authority by $966,000,000 and 
outlays by $966,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $899,000,- 
7 outlays by 8899, 000.000 in fiscal year 

(3) The Senate Committee on Banking. 
Housing, and Urban Affairs shall revort 
changes In laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
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ized by that committee so as to achieve say- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $5,846,000,000 in budget authority and 
$133,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$15,210,000,000 in budget authority and $785,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$18,062,000,000 in budget authority and $1,- 
796,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(4)(A) The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation shall re- 
port changes in laws within the jurisdiction 
of that committee which provide spending 
authority as defined in section 401(c) (2) (C) 
of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $150,000,000 and outlays 
by $150,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to re- 
duce budget authority by $300,000,000 and 
outlays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $1,193,000,000 in budget authority and 
$584,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 
and $1,298,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,028,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(5) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall report changes in 
laws to modify programs within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee sufficient to require 
reductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
Savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $2,071,000,000 in budget authority 
and $106,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1981, $%3.714,000,000 minus $50,000,000 in 
budget authority and $3,404,000,000 minus 
$50,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$3,660,000,000 minus $150,000,000 in budget 
authority and $3,628,000,000 minus $150,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(6) (A) The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce outlays by 
$185,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to reduce 
outlays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $2,350,000,000 in budget authority 
and $68,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1981; 84.935. 000,000 in budget authority and 
$793.000.000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982: 
and $3.035,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,872,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(T) (A) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
svending authority as defined in section 
401 (e) (2) (c) of Public law 93-344. sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $212.000,000 
and outlays by $295,000.000 in fiscal year 
1981; to reduce budget authority by $4,354.- 
000,000 and outlays by $9,354,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1982; and to reduce budget authority 
by $4.494,000,000 and outlays by $10,870,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall also report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
require reductions in avvropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $96.000.000 in budget au- 
thority and $112.000.900 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $114.000.000 in budget author- 
ity and $132,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 

(8) The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations shall report changes in laws to 
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modify programs within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $1,050,000,000 in budget authority 
and $301,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982 and $600,000,000, in budget authority 
and $367,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 

(9)(A) The Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 
93-344, sufficient to reduce outlays by $513.- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to reduce out- 
lays by $414,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall also report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to require reductions in appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $4,776,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $4,690,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 and $6,- 
360,000,000 in budget authority and $6,388,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(10) The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary shall report changes in laws to modify 
programs within the jurisdiction of that 
committee sufficient to require reductions 
in appropriations for programs authorized 
by that committee so as to achieve savings 
in budget authority and outlays as follows: 
$116.000,000 in budget authority and $13,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 and 
$133,000,000 in budget authority and 881. 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(11)(A) The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources shall report changes 
in laws within the furisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Taw 93-344, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority by 839.000.000 and outlays by $49,- 
090.000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget 
authority by $658,000,000 and outlays by 
$622,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to re- 
duce budget authority by 81.801.000. 000 and 
outlays by $1,495,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 

(B) The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall also report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reauire reductions in ap- 
propriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget autho-itv and outlays as follows: 
581.813.000.000 in budget authority and $354.- 
000.000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981: 
$9 353 000.0 in budget authority and 
87.128.000 00 in outlays for fiscal vear 1982: 
and %11.163.900.000 in budget authority and 
89.863. 000.000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President. the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, under the amount of time al- 
lowed for amendments. would be al- 
lowed a half hour and I would have a 
half hour in opposition. Might I ask, 
Does the Senator intend to ask for addi- 
tional time or will a half hour on each 
side be sufficient? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I would think a half 
hour would be sufficient, but by saying 
that Iam beine bound? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Not at all. I would 
be pleased to yield the Senator some 
time on the concurrent resolution. I 
would just like to know more or less that 
we are in that ball park, that we are not 
talking about 2 hours. 

Mr. CHAFEE. We have several who 
wish to be heard on our side. I do not 
know whether the Senator from New 
Mexico has other speakers or not. The 
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Senator from New Mexico can probably 
carry the ball in about 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comments. 

Mr. CHAFEE. We have a heavy row to 
hoe. Why do we not just say three-quar- 
ters, one-quarter? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let us just proceed. 
It will not take a lot of time, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island who has an appointment. 
I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, my colleague 
and friend (Mr. CHAFEE). This amend- 
ment, while it does not contain all that 
I would like to see, contains many strong 
elements, and to my mind is a minimum 
of what this Congress should do and 
what the Senate should do on the mes- 
sage sent to it from downtown. 

In the different items, he includes low- 
income energy assistance. No part of the 
Nation needs this more than the North- 
east. However, even in the Sunbelt there 
is need for air-conditioning at certain 
times. In the UDAG program, we will 
know what is needed there. In the area 
of rehabilitation, I was disappointed to 
see our amendment go down in defeat, 
but I hope this matter will fare better 
when proposed by the Republican side. 

We know the impact that the cutbacks 
will have in health services, housing, 
weatherization, community development, 
and mass transit. All of these are vital 
and essential programs. 

In the area of energy, annual increases 
in the cost of home heating have reached 
levels that the average American can no 
longer bear. This year $1.85 billion was 
appropriated and 50 million people have 
been served. Next year even more fam- 
ilies will need protection in order to 
brace themselves against the economic 
effect of oil decontrol and the possible 
deregulation of natural gas. My staff has 
projected that it would take approxi- 
mately $2.3 billion to maintain the cur- 
rent levels of assistance, in real terms. 

I am sad to say that the administra- 
tion has only proposed $1.35 billion for 
this program, a full 25 percent less than 
last year. This means that next year 
while the price of home energy will be 
more than 25 percent higher, the elder- 
ly, the poor, and moderate-income 
workers will have their purchasing power 
under this program eroded by more than 
50 percent as a result of the administra- 
tion’s cut combined with inflation and 
the rising cost of heating oil. 

And if the Budget Committee’s recon- 
ciliation resolution is approved by the 
Senate, the news could be even worse for 
beneficiaries under this program. 


I have evaluated the President’s pro- 
posals with an open mind. I support the 
objective of reducing Federal spending 
but believe the national interest will not 
be served if those who are most in need 
bear the brunt of the proposed spending 
cuts. 

The State of Rhode Island is at the 
very end of the energy supply pipeline. 
It is 84 percent dependent upon foreign 
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oil and 70 percent of all Rhode Island 
homes are heated with this most expen- 
sive and uncertain energy source. 

This year my State received $12 mil- 
lion for heating aid. To maintain the 
same purchasing power next year, we 
would need almost $16 million. However, 
if the proposed reductions for this pro- 
gram are agreed to by the Senate we 
would receive less than $10 million. 

I share these shocking statistics with 
my colleagues, because someone will have 
to make a choice between low-income 
families and elderly citizens who are in 
need to determine those who are most in 
need. In my view, this is a cruel and 
heartless choice that should never have 
to be made. 

The individuals who are the unlucky 
victims of this process are the same peo- 
ple that will also be losing food stamps, 
health care services, and Federal assist- 
ance to meet the high cost of education. 
I wonder, Mr. President, how much can 
these individuals take and what should 
they reasonably be expected to take? 

In my 20 years in the Senate I have 
been proud to be a member of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, be- 
cause it has authored programs that 
have reduced human suffering and given 
the poor economic security. 

I hope that my colleagues of this com- 
mittee and other Senators will have the 
courage to stand up and oppose the rec- 
ommended reduction in the low-income 
energy assistance program so that none 
of our citizens will have to suffer the 
personal degradation and pain of choos- 
ing between heating and eating next 
winter. 

On the issue of preventive health care 
services and funding for community 
health centers, numerous studies have 
reviewed the efficiency, cost effectiveness 
and quality of care rendered by neigh- 
borhood medical centers. Virtually all re- 
ports have praised these institutions for 
the high quality of services that they pro- 
vide to medically underserved individ- 
uals. 

There are 22 million people in our 
country without any health insurance 
protection. More than one-half of the 
community health center patients come 
from this group. The only alternative for 
these individuals without health insur- 
ance rrotection is to seek treatment in 
hospital emergency rooms, where a sin- 
gle visit can cost $50—about $40 more 
than an average visit to a community 
health center. 

In addition to being cost-effective al- 
ternatives, community health centers 
have improved the access to health care 
services for the disadvantaged. Their 
presence has reduced hospital admissions 
and has improved the overall health of 
participants by reducing infant mortal- 
ity and containing communicative dis- 
eases such as measles and rubella. 


There are 14 community health cen- 
ters in our State of Rhode Island that 
provide basic services at 24 sites to 40,000 
citizens. The majority of recipients are 
poor, near poor and non-English speak- 
ing (including 2,500 Indo-Chinese refu- 
gees) who face economic and social 
barriers in obtaining conventional medi- 
cal care. 
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Mr. President, if we do not fund com- 
munity health centers adequately, I do 
not know how these people will get treat- 
ment. I do know, however, they cannot 
afford the kinds of preventive services 
that community health centers provide 
and they will be forced to forgo periodic 
checkups and treatment of minor con- 
ditions which will cost the Government 
more in the long run. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
accepted by the Senate so that none of 
our citizens will be denied essential social 
services. 

In my view, the reconciliation resolu- 
tion that is before us contains proposed 
reductions that are pennywise and 
pound foolish. If these reductions are ap- 
proved, the poor in our country will be- 
come poorer and those families who are 
struggling to get by will be unable to ade- 
quately heat their homes, buy groceries 
for their families or afford basic health 
care services. I congratulate my col- 
league on this amendment and iook for- 
ward to supporting it. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if we might have order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NickLES) . The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I offer today restores modest 
amounts of money to programs which 
directly effect the lives of many Ameri- 
cans. While the amendment selectively 
restores funding for certain programs, 
it does not “bust the budget”: In fact, if 
my amendment is adopted, the budget 
will still reduce fiscal year 1982 spending 
by $1.4 billion more than President 
Reagan recommended. 

Let me summarize the amendment: 

First, the elementary and secondary 
education program is increased by $60 
million in 1981 outlays, $450 million in 
1982 outlays, and $575 million in 1983 
outlays. The result of these additions is 
to reduce the cut in this program, com- 
pared to expenditure levels in current 
law, from 18 percent each year (as pro- 
posed by the Budget Committee), to 8 
percent in 1981, 13 percent in 1982, and 
14½ percent in 1984. Budget author- 
ity for this program is increased by $575 
million in 1981, $500 million in 1982, and 
$700 million in 1983. 

As you can see, Mr. President, there 
are going to be cuts in all these educa- 
tion programs. Let us deal particularly 
with outlays for 1982. 

The outlays in 1982 will be down by 
13 percent from expenditures as in cur- 
rent law. 


Second, the low income energy as- 
sistance program is increased by $300 
million in 1982 and by the same amount 
in 1983 in outlays. 


Mr. President, the energy assistance 
program is extremely important to those 
who are hard hit by the deregulation of 
oil, and deregulations I think was correct, 
but unquestionably it has had a dev- 
astating and extremely severe effect on 
those in the lower incomes who are 
heating their homes by fuel oil. 


Outlays for the weatherization pro- 
gram which, after all, is an investment 
for the future, helps low-income people 
conserve energy in the future. That pro- 
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gram is boosted by $50 million in 1982 
and $50 million in 1983. 

Third, funds for the urban develop- 
ment action program, the so-called 
UDAG program, which has been uni- 
versally acclaimed, are restored to the 
level recommended by the President, by 
the very sum that President Reagan 
himself recommended in the budget that 
he submitted. Those funds were taken 
out in the Budget Committee and this 
amendment restores them, $300 million. 

Next, the preventive and community 
health program outlays are increased by 
$50 million in 1982 and $175 million in 
1983. 

What better investment can be made 
than in the preventive health programs 
and the community health programs 
that serve in the rural areas? They serve 
or assist in rural and urban programs. 
They cut right across the board in assist- 
ing a whole host of those who are unable 
to get the services from a major hospi- 
tal and can use these community health 
centers for preventive medicine, how to 
stay well. 

Last but not least, Mr. President, is the 
urban mass transit program, which, as 
you know, was cut very severely in the 
outyears, 1983 and somewhat in 1982. 
This restores $25 million in 1982 and 
$300 million in 1983. 

That restoration in 1983 does not come 
up to 50 percent of the cut. The cut was 
very severe and this boosts it up toward 
a 50-percent cut. 

All told, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment adds $60 million in 1981 outlays, 
$973 million in 1982 outlays, and $1.523 
billion in 1983 outlays. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I compliment the distinguished Senator 
on his amendment. I think it seeks to re- 
store some equity to some of these pro- 
grams. I should like to be added as a 
cosponsor if the Senator has no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAFEE. That would certainly be 
acceptable to me. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that my name 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, all Sena- 
tors in this Chamber are united in our 
effort to control inflation. One important 
way to help curb inflation is to reduce 
Government spending. 

On February 18, 1981, the President 
correctly and squarely set out for us the 
status of our economy. He later recom- 
mended a thorough list of budget reduc- 
tions, most of which are incorporated 
into the resolution before us today. 
Speaking for myself, I fully support the 
President’s effort and his overall tar- 
gets for reducing the budget. There really 
is no choice but to make the difficult 
decisions necessary to reduce Govern- 
ment spending. 

Indeed, if this amendment passes, the 
recommendations that the President 
made to the budget will be more than 
reduced by the sum that he presented for 
his budget. In other words, this is not 
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a budget-busting item. As I mentioned 
before, the budget will still be over $1 bil- 
lion below what the President recom- 
mended. 

I think, Mr. President, as we proceed, 
we bear a heavy obligation to weigh the 
consequences of the decisions we will 
make. History will record whether the 
actions we are about to take were tem- 
pered with compassion and foresight, or 
whether they were made in indiscrimi- 
nate haste. 

The amendment my colleagues and I 
propose seeks a proper balance. It would 
assure Government outlays remain be- 
low the level recommended by the Presi- 
dent, yet it recognizes that there are sev- 
eral programs—those making a special 
contribution to the health, well-being, 
and future of our people—which deserve 
a second hearing before we act. 

Education, the largest amount here, 
is of prime importance in this regard. 
As President Kennedy once remarked, 
“A child miseducated is a child lost.” If 
we cut too deeply in elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs—and mind 
you, Mr. President, when we are through 
this in 1982, we will have cut by nearly 
12 percent and in 1983, we will have cut 
by 18 percent if this amendment is en- 
acted—we risk administrative chaos in 
our schools and a dramatic decline in 
the ability of local school systems to pro- 
vide the quality of education which we 
must maintain if our children are to 
be adequately equipped to deal with the 
growing complexities of our world. Thus, 
this amendment assigns a prime em- 
phasis to restoration of funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

What we are dealing with is not solely 
title I, which was the previous amend- 
ment. This is the elementary and second- 
ary education category, which deals in 
part with title I. It deals with the educa- 
tion of the handicapped, education of the 
gifted, and a host of other programs in 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

Let us touch on the next largest item, 
which is energy assistance payments and 
the weatherization program. Compassion 
and the realities of rising fuel costs 
dictate that we proceed with caution 
when the very lives of many lower in- 
come Americans are at stake. We must 
not reach a point where budget cuts 
force some of our fellow citizens—par- 
ticularly those in the northern part of 
the Nation, and this stretches from Seat- 
tle to Boston—have to choose between 
heat for their homes and food for their 
tables. So, the amendment I am offering 
takes cognizance of our obligation to 
mitigate the adverse consequences of 
constantly rising fuel costs, which have 
been exacerbated by the recent decon- 
trol of petroleum prices. 

In the case of the urban development 
action program, my amendment simply 
seeks to restore this program to the same 
level as that proposed by the President. 
This program has been responsible for 
channeling new private investment into 
areas of high levels of poverty and un- 
employment, creating new jobs and gen- 
erating new taxes. The UDAG program 
has been widely praised for its flexibility 
and responsiveness. Budget cuts beyond 
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those proposed by the President would be 
devastating. 

As for that section of my amendment 
relating to mass transit, the primary 
purpose here is to give our States and 
cities time to adjust to the reality of low- 
er Federal subsidies in the future. It will 
take time for States and local govern- 
ments to find the means to make up the 
loss which will come with lower Federal 
spending for mass transit. My amend- 
ment is a prudent and orderly proposal to 
deal with a pressing problem. 

Finally, my amendment deals with pro- 
grams of preventive and community 
health programs. This is clearly a case 
where we will surely pay more in the 
future for cuts made today. Preventive 
health programs are an investment in 
the future well-being of our citizens. 
Take them away, or sharply reduce them, 
and we shall face a larger bill for, later 
health care. Similarly, community health 
centers provide outpatient services at 
modest cost, reducing institutionaliza- 
tion at much higher cost resulting from 
delayed medical attention. 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
offering today is a modest and prudent 
attempt to stay below the President's 
budget while relieving the burden on 
some of our citizens more severely af- 
fected. We have a responsibility not only 
to enact major spending reductions— 
which we have done—but to be compas- 
sionate as well. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent that a fuller explanation of each 
of the proposals entailed in the amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION 

Our education system is central to the Na- 
tion’s economic progress and security. As we 
design our national policies toward economic 
recovery, we must recognize that our invest- 
ment in human capital is just as important 
and essential as our investment in industrial 
capital. An educated populous is a national 
asset Which is essential to economic revitali- 
zation, and improved productivity. 

The cuts in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs contained in the bill before 
us, would be devastating to our Nation’s 
public education system—at a time when it 
is already hard pressed to maintain its com- 
mitment to quality education for all chil- 
dren. The Federal programs provide the extra 
assistance to our local schools to improve the 
basic skills of disadvantaged children. We 
are not talking about frills or luxuriles—we 
are talking about teaching children to read, 
write, and reckon. 

The Title I program, for instance, has a 
proven record of success. The cuts which are 
recommended in this resolution would result 
in the elimination of over a million children 
from this program this year, and many more 
in 1982, and is sure to lead to many more 
dropouts and chronic unemployment. 

Cuts in handicapped and other special 
education services will mean schools simply 
cannot keep their commitment to educating 
our handicapped and disabled children— 
about 12% of the students in this country. 
The foreclosure of an adequate education for 
these children means that a significant num- 
ber of our youths will not be able to achieve 
their potential as productive and independ- 
ent members of our society, but Instead face 
the prospects of lifelong dependency. 
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The cutbacks in elementary and secondary 
education in 1981 are especially onerous be- 
cause they place our local school districts in 
an untenable position. The loss of Federal 
monies will require the elimination of serv- 
ices to millions of children, and the layoff 
of significant numbers of teachers for the 
school year beginning this fall. In many 
States, school districts will be forced to dis- 
honor contractual agreements which place 
them in conflict with State laws. For in- 
stance, in Rhode Island, notice of layoffs to 
teachers must be given by March 1, preced- 
ing the school year. Most States simply do 
not have the financial cushion to make up 
the difference, even if they could move that 
fast. 

In addition, the savings which might be 
achieved through consolidation of elemen- 
tary and secondary programs, which I sup- 
port, could not be realized before Fiscal Year 
1983—it would take at least that long to put 
this consolidation into place. 

Even if the regulatory burdens and strings 
imposed by the Federal Government were 
relaxed many States have followed the lead- 
ership of the Federal Government and en- 
acted State laws modeled on Federal laws. 
Rhode Island's State handicapped laws are 
modeled after the Federal law, and the State 
has committed vast resources of its own to 
education of the handicapped. But the with- 
drawal of Federal funds, especially for the 
next school year, is a terrible blow. Schools 
will have the same legal obligation—which 
simply cannot be met with existing funds. 

Mr. President, these cuts in elementary and 
secondary education will cause major dis- 
ruptions for our local school systems begin- 
ning this fall. They simply cannot adjust to 
such a loss for this coming school year, and 
in fact, most of their budgets have been set 
and commitments made. My amendment 
does not restore all the money to these pro- 
grams, but will at least make these reduc- 
tions bearable for our nation’s school system 


so that they can maintain basic services 
without major disruptions. 
LOW INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE AND 
WEATHERIZATION 


As my colleagues know, President Reagan 
has proposed to establish a block grant con- 
taining low income energy assistance moneys 
along with several other related programs. 
The total amount for this block grant would 
be reduced by 25 percent. 


My reasons for restoring this cut is clear. 
Energy prices have soared over the past few 
years, and especially this year due to imme- 
diate decontrol of oil prices. Low income 
families are struggling to make ends meet 
and be able to keep warm in the winter. The 
two programs designed to help them upgrade 
their homes and meet high energy costs are 
slated to be reduced by a quarter. But com- 
passion clearly demands caution. The livell- 
hood—indeed, the lives—of too many people 
are at stake to permit indiscriminate reduc- 
tions. 

When this body passed the windfall profits 
tax in 1980, we directed 25 percent of the 
proceeds of the tax to be used for low in- 
come energy assistance payments. We agreed 
that a portion of the revenues from decon- 
trol of oil would be returned to those who 
were unable to adjust readily to rising fuel 
prices. By restoring a portion of the money 
slated to be cut from these energy programs, 
I believe we are making good on our com- 
mitment to help lower income people meet 
rising energy costs. In fact, the most efficient 
use of Federal monies would be to expand 
the weatherization program, thereby in- 
sulating more houses, reducing energy con- 
sumption, and lowering household energy 
bills. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACTION GRANTS 


This amendment simply puts the status 
of Urban Development Action Grants, in 
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1981, back at the level originally proposed by 
President Reagan. In the absence of restor- 
ation of these funds, the program would ef- 
fectively be shut down for the remainder of 
this year. 

This program is highly cost-effective. 
Grants made under UDAG channel private 
investment into areas where they are most 
needed—areas of extreme poverty and unem- 
ployment where few other resources are 
available to turn around the depressing cycle 
of decay and blight. This program is sup- 
ported by private industry and by cities, and 
has repeatedly been praised for being ex- 
peditious, flexible, responsive and free of red 
tape. The program encourages private busi- 
ness to revitalize distressed areas with mini- 
mum government investment by “leveraging” 
private investment. Firms participating in 
the program are required to declare in writ- 
ing that but for the Action Grant, the firm 
could not and would not make the invest- 
ment desired. 

This program, it should be noted, does not 
require an excessive amount of federal inter- 
vention. City government and private indus- 
try jointly decide the type of project, its size, 
site, developer, design and financial struc- 
ture. Local officials have made clear they 
have more influence and control over UDAG 
projects than any other federally-assisted 
projects in their communities. 

Furthermore, the results stemming from 
this program testify to its success: 

Each UDAG dollar generates $6.08 of pri- 
vate investment. 

Permanent jobs are created at a one time 
cost of $6,662 each. 

Cities realize $.17 in annual tax revenue 
for each UDAG dollar. 

The figures cited above are based on con- 
tractual obligations by private business. They 
do not include “spin off“ and indirect in- 
vestment that often follows revitalization 
projects funded by this program. 

Preserving this program at the level sought 
by President Reagan in his original proposal 
makes good economic sense, particularly in 
view of overall community and economic 
development cuts imposed upon our cities. 

URBAN MASS TRANSIT 

When the federal mass transit program 
was started, states and localities were told 
they were going to have a 20 year com- 
mitment. Now, we are cutting that com- 
mitment short. It is important that we give 
the states as much assistance as possible in 
coming to grips with their new responsibili- 
ties for mass transit. 

For example, in my state of Rhode Island, 
we now receive approximately $6 million in 
operating subsidies from the federal govern- 
ment. The state contributes another $6 mil- 
lion towards the cost of running the transit 
system, with the remainder of the costs com- 
ing from the fare box. Without substantial 
increases in fares, or a cut back of the sys- 
tem, state transportation officials project that 
the state share of the transit costs will rise 
to $25 million by 1985. And, we are a small, 
compact state! 

Any proposals by states and localities to 
meet these extra costs incurred by the loss 
of federal operating subsidies will take time 
to enact. Bond issues don't get prepared and 
approved overnight. Enabling legislation for 
tax Increases will not be approved by state 
legislatures without close and careful 
scrutiny. 


The modest restoration of urban mass 
transit funds proposed in my amendment 
will give our states and localities more time 
to adjust to the reality of lower federal sub- 
sidies. 


PREVENTIVE AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 
The Federal government alone spends al- 
most $50 billion on health, the bulk of which 


goes to expensive treatment of illness and in- 
Patient care. The preventive health and basic 
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health services programs, which are cut in 
this bill, represent only ¢2 billion out of this 
total, but they represent the scandalously 
small commitment the Federal government 
has made to preventing disease and illness. 
To cut these programs would eliminate pro- 
grams and services which will save money. 
not only in the future, but in this year and 
next. 

For instance, community health centers 
provide outpatient primary services to low- 
income individuals at very modest costs—the 
kind of services which reduce institutionali- 
zation. The elimination of these services 
would simply mean that Medicare and Medic- 
aid will have to pay for expensive hospitali- 
zation and other medical services which re- 
sult from delayed medical attention. 

In addition, many States, such as my own, 
are building their capability and commitment 
to health education and promotion activities, 
with excellent results. To cut the Federal 
support for these activities by one-fourth at 
this time would severely hamper these activi- 
ties, and will cost the Federal government, 
State and lozal goveraments, business and 
private citizens untold millions in heaith 
care costs in the future. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to Senator STAFFORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Arts and Humanities, I am 
pleased to lend my wholehearted support 
to this amendment, which would allow 
for additional funds for critically needed 
education programs. The additions to 
these programs made by the rending 
amendment are consistent with the rec- 
ommendations made by the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee to the 
Budget Committee for education pro- 
grams. In its March 15 report to the 
Budget Committee, our committee pro- 
vided for prudent reductions in funding 
for education, without abandoning the 
principal Federal purpose in education— 
the maintenance and extension of equal- 
ity of opportunity and access to educa- 
tion. 

Accordingly, although the committee 
acknowledged the President's intent to 
place our resources where they can do 
the most good, and keeping in mind that 
all types of Federal programs must in 
these difficult times face budgetary 
restraint, we did not follow the adminis- 
tration policy of across-the-board fund- 
ing cuts. Such a policy would dispropor- 
tionately affect those for whom Federal 
programs in education were designed— 
the disadvantaged and the disabled 
those on whom we believe the Federal 
Government must continue to place a 
high priority. 

As one who has been quite active as 
an advocate for funding increases for 
education, the process of reducing fund- 
ing has been very difficult. The money 
we spend at the Federal level to educate 
our young people is an essential invest- 
ment in our future. Other Federal pro- 
grams may be suspended or reduced and 
rerhaps be continued or augmented at a 
later date if need be. 

This is not true for education pro- 
grams—the problems of our poor and dis- 
abled children of today cannot be put 
off until tomorrow, nor can we expect, 
as a Nation, to muster 10, 20, 30 years 
from now great collective wisdom from 
children who could not participate in 
education programs which are truncated 
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today. True, our educational system has 
come under severe attack, and public 
confidence in American education ap- 
pears to be eroded. Yet to reduce the 
emphasis we place on education is not 
the answer. Rather, in our budget recom- 
mendations, we have tried to identify 
programs which have proved the most 
beneficial in promoting access and equity, 
and reduce spending for those that are 
less highly targeted to this purpose. 

This amendment represents a 12-per- 
cent reduction in spending for elemen- 
tary and secondary education programs 
from the Budget Committee’s baseline 
for fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983, rela- 
tive to the approximately 20 percent re- 
duction reported by the Budget Commit- 
tee for these programs. The justification 
offered by the Budget Committee and by 
the administration for this level of re- 
duction is that consolidation of these 
programs will achieve substantial ad- 
ministrative savings at the State and 
local level, by removing many of the 
costly requirements of Federal mandates. 

Certainly, substantial savings may be 
gained through the most efficient opera- 
tion of Federal education programs at 
the State and local level. However, the 
plan proposed by the administration to 
consolidate numerous categorical educa- 
tion assistance programs into two forms 
of block grants requires substantive 
changes in education law under the ju- 
risdiction of the Education Subcommit- 
tee. This plan has not yet been finalized 
by the Department of Education, and it 
is highly problematic whether such a 
proposal may be enacted in order to 
achieve the envisioned administrative 
savings in the current fiscal year. 

Thus, any reductions in spending in 
fiscal year 1981, such as those proposed 
in the administration’s rescissions for 
fiscal year 1981, will come not from ad- 
ministrative overhead, but at the expense 
of real services to children, principally 
the educationally and economically dis- 
advantaged children served by the com- 
pensatory education program—title I— 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, and disabled children served 
by the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act. Under these reductions, 
approximately 1.1 million disadvantaged 
children would be dropped from title I in 
the current fiscal year, and 1.3 million in 
fiscal year 1982. Similarly, some 750,000 
handicapped children would be dropped 
from programs under the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act, preclud- 
ing disabled children from receiving the 
services to which they are entitled under 
that statute. 

Mr. President, with respect to the 
Budget Committee’s savings recommen- 
dations for student aid programs, I be- 
lieve that, while there may be some dif- 
ferences between the Budget Committee's 
assumptions and policy recommendations 
and those of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, we can approximate 
the levels of savings recommended by 
providing for better targeting for guaran- 
teed student loans and Pell grants. Our 
committee intends to achieve these sav- 
ings through legislative modifications in 
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the needs analysis system for Pell grants 
and campus-based student aid, which 
would reduce eligibility for nonneedy stu- 
dents. Regarding the guaranteed student 
loan program, the committee intends to 
achieve savings in this program through 
the elimination of convenience borrow- 
ing and through the retargeting of GSL's 
to financial need, while retaining the 
critically important payment of interest 
for students while in school, which en- 
ables students to make prudent college 
choices without additional and unreason- 
able financial burdens. 

Mr. President, the second item in the 
amendment which I would like to express 
my strong support for is the added fund- 
ing for the low income energy assistance 
program. As all of us well know, poor peo- 
ple in this country, and particularly the 
elderly, have been very hard hit by dra- 
matically increasing fuel prices. Heat- 
ing is not a luxury in Vermont, it is a life- 
saving necessity. The low-income energy 
assistance program has given much need- 
ed assistance to our poorest citizens so 
they can continue to heat their homes in 
winter. Last year, when the Congress cre- 
ated an expanded low income energy as- 
sistance program, we took great care in 
constructing a program which gave the 
States great administrative flexibility, 
particularly to meet the needs of people 
who have never participated in Federal 
or State welfare programs. 

A good number of these people are el- 
derly who are struggling to exist on a 
limited income and are now paying up to 
half of that income simply for fuel. With- 
out some assistance from the Govern- 
ment these individuals might not survive 
through the winter. I oppose efforts to cut 
this program when fuel prices are sky- 
rocketing out of sight. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned earlier, 
I would prefer not having to make any 
reductions in education program fund- 
ing, and I would certainly prefer to have 
this amendment include amounts over 
and above the additions made, for both 
elementary and secondary and higher ed- 
ucation. I believe that this amendment 
will be a first step in the Senate's recog- 
nition that we must provide for appro- 
priate investments in education to sup- 
port our national future, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Ran- 
DOLPH be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I am delighted to yield 
1 minute to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH). 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I have 
come over close to the Senator not just 
because I am privileged, because of his 
cooperation, to be a cosponsor, but be- 
cause I think that the presentation of 
his argument is well reasoned. I believe 
that there are times in this body when, 
if we cannot secure, let us say, on one 
side of the aisle or the other what we 
desire, when there is an opportunity to 
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strike a balance, in effect, we ought to 
join very actively and earnestly in that 
effort; not that I shall be able to help 
with other Members, but I shall talk with 
other Members in the hope that this 
amendment can be adopted. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am cer- 
tainly very grateful to the distinguished 
senior member of the committee on 
which I have served with such pleasure 
for so many years. 

Mr. President, one final comment if I 
might. This amendment is no Christmas 
tree. There is a host of popular programs 
which were rejected by those of us who 
considered this amendment. Each of us 
could have added scores of other pro- 
grams, but we resisted that because we 
wanted an amendment that stuck to 
the basic essentials: Education, heat, and 
energy conservation, health. mass transit, 
and jobs, and the President's recom- 
mended levels for budget cuts. These, we 
believe, are worth a second hearing. 

Second, some have suggested that this 
is a regional package, a so-called north- 
eastern amendment. That just is not so, 
Mr. President. Since when is education 
regional? Since when is rural health re- 
gional, or mass transit, which is going 
to assist Birmingham as well as Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Spokane, Cleveland, and 
Seattle? What about weatherization? 
Perhaps that can be accused of being 
something for the North. The North 
stretches a long way. It goes from one 
coast to the other and down to the Sun 
Belt. These are the areas that have been 
hit by the deregulation of oil. These add- 
ons, Mr. President, go nowhere near re- 
storing the total amount of the cuts that 
were made. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to yield 
šo my distinguished chief cosponsor in 
this amendment. the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), who has 
worked so hard on this amendment. 
STATEMENT CONCERNING UP AMENDMENTS NO. 
34—TO RESTORE FUNDS FOR CERTAIN PROGRAMS 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President. I recomend 
my distinguished colleague from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE) for all the work he 
has put into perfecting this amendment. 
I am pleased to join him as the prime 
cosponsor of this important effort. 

Before addressing the merits of sve- 
cific provisions contained in the Chafee 
amendment. I would like to put it in ver- 
svective. First of all. this is not an 
amendment that would drive spending 
in fiscal year 1982 or 1983 above the 
level recommended by the administra- 
tion. For example, the Budget Commit- 
tee brought to the Senate floor a recon- 
ciliation resolution whose provisions for 
fiscal year 1982 ask the Senate to cut 
srending under extraordinary budgetary 
procedures by an amount $2.3 billion 
greater than the President reauested. 
What the Chafee amendment seeks to 
accomplish is to add back just under $1 
billion. If it passes. the Senate will still, 
under this resolution, be cutting the 
budget by $1.3 billion more than the 
White House has requested of the Con- 
gress. 
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Progress on spending restraint is es- 
sential if the Federal deficit is to fall 
and sufficient room in the budget can 
become available to permit substantial 
tax reduction. Therefore, I concur with 
the need to make substantial reductions 
in the rate of growth of the budget and 
by the order of magnitude suggested by 
the President. 

Nevertheless, I urge the adoption of 
the Chafee amendment. I do so because 
it contains restorations in funding for 
five programs vital to people, including 
citizens in my State, and because I be- 
lieve the spending cuts as recommended 
call for unequal sacrifice on behalf of 
the Northeast-Midwest regions of the 
country. Let me take up now the ques- 
tion of regional fairness. 

In late February, I sent OMB Direc- 
tor David Stockman a letter requesting 
that his staff provide me with an analysis 
on the per capita distribution of pro- 
posed budget cuts by region, along ur- 
ban and rural lines, and on a large 
State-by-State basis. I ask unanimous 
consent at this point to insert this letter 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1981. 

Hon. Davm STOCKMAN, 

Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
Old Executive Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dave: This is to confirm in writing 
the verbal request I made of you at lunch 
a few days ago for a regional analysis of the 
President's proposed spending reductions. 

Specifically, I would appreciate an OMB 
analysis of the combined package of all pro- 
posed spending cuts and increased user fees, 
by region, for urban areas, and for Pennsyl- 
vania. I would also suggest that the analysis 
be stated on a per capita basis as follows: 

1. Regions: Comparison by Federal Re- 
gions. 

2. Urban Areas: Top 25 SMSA's combined 
vs. Rest of USA. 

8. Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania compared 
individually to five other large states—New 
York, Illinois, California, Michigan, Texas. 

I believe this analysis is central to the leg- 
islative prospects of the Administration's 
spending and tax reduction package. While 
many current questions relate to its impact 
on families with different incomes, equitable 
questions concerning the impact of the en- 
tire package to particular regions, urban 
areas, and states should not go unanswered. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN HEINZ, 
U.S. Senate. 


Mr. HEINZ. It is now more than a 
month later since that letter was sent, 
and I am still waiting for the informa- 
tion required to determine the funda- 
mental fairness of the spending cuts 
proposed by OMB. I have since learned 
that other Members of the House and 
Senate from the Northeast-Midwest re- 
gion have made similar requests. I am 
unaware of any replies from OMB on 
this subject. 

Therefore, I think it is reasonable to 
assume that the educated judgment of 
several budgetary analysts that the 
spending reduction package does indeed 
call for unusual sacrifice from portions 
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of the country is correct. Since the 
Budget Committee, in its report on the 
reconciliation resolution, has made it 
clear that they have made comparatively 
minor changes in the OMB proposals, 
the presumption of regional unfairness 
must carry over to the document they 
have submitted for Senate consideration. 

It should be remembered that recent 
Federal actions have also tended to assist 
other areas of the country to the detri- 
ment of the Northeast and the Midwest. 
The only area of the budget slated for 
an increase is defense. I concur with the 
need to do more here. 

After years of retrenchment, it is only 
prudent to shore up our defenses during 
these dangerous times. 

However, the additional dollars will 
flow in an uneven fashion toward the 
Sunbelt if past practices are repeated. I 
know of no reason to expect that they 
will not. 

There is also the question of oil de- 
control, an issue I will return to later 
in a different context. The decision to 
permit crude oil decontrol to continue as 
planned will provide a boon to oil rich 
States. In fact in one State, Alaska, the 
effect has been so large that the State 
government has decided to provide re- 
bates to State taxpayers. Unlike taxpay- 
ers in the Northeast who must carry a 
difficult State and local tax burden, that 
State can afford to abolish its State in- 
come tax. The effect on my taxpayers, 
however, will be to require them to pay 
higher utility bills in their capacity as 
consumers. 

What the Chafee amendment does is 
to restore funds in a way that should 
reduce this new bias against my region 
of the country contained in the resolu- 
tion now before the Senate. It does so 
by restoring funds to five programs vital 
to the Northeast and Midwest. I now 
take these up in turn. 

First, the Chafee amendment restores 
$60 million in fiscal 1981, $450 million 
in fiscal 1982, and $575 million in fiscal 
year 1983 for primary and secondary 
education. The effect of these restora- 
tions is to limit the cut in these areas to 
4 percent in fiscal 1982, instead of the 
recommended 12 percent, and to cut by 
11 percent in fiscal year 1983, instead 
of the recommended 20 percent for that 
year as well. 

These additional funds are solely 
needed for two reasons. First, Federal 
funding for education remains the most 
important investment the Government 
can make in the young people of this 
country. I do not believe the level of our 
investment should be allowed to fall 
sharply at a time when the educational 
system is not operating as well as we wish 
it would. 

Additionally, lowering the level of Fed- 
eral support for primary and secondary 
education means that local governments 
will have to make up the difference. For 
property owners, that means higher 
taxes since that is the way local govern- 
ments raise a significant portion of their 
funds. Homeowners on fixed incomes 
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or who are unemployed will be faced 
with a new burden they did not antici- 
pate and cannot afford to shoulder. This 
means the cuts are unfair not only to 
children, but to the elderly and the 
economically vulnerable as well. This 
should not be allowed to happen. 

Second, this amendment restores fund- 
ing for low-income energy assistance and 
for the weatherization program. The 
Budget Committee recommends cuts 
that will equal over 50 percent in fiscal 
1983. The amendment restores $350 mil- 
lion to these programs, an amount equal 
to 25 percent more than called for under. 
the resolution. I only wish it would be 
possible to add more back in this badly 
needed program. It is the only right thing 
to do. 

When the proper level of funding for 
low-income energy assistance and 
weatherization programs is considered, 
it raises questions of equity and survival. 
During debate 2 years ago on crude oil 
decontrol, the Congress agreed to permit 
phased decontrol of crude oil prices to 
move forward as previously authorized 
by law provided a windfall profit tax 
was put into place as well. The Congress 
agreed at that time to earmark a por- 
tion of the revenue raised by the new tax 
specifically for assisting the poor and 
the elderly who would face difficulty in 
paying their energy bills due to de- 
control. 


For the Congress it was a question of 
equity but for many recipients it remains 
a question of survival. Next winter, they 
will face the choice between heating and 
eating. I believe we have a responsibility 
to honor the commitment we entered 
into previously. 

Retaining funds for the weatherization 
program is especially important. By in- 
sulating the homes of recipients of 
energy assistance funds, the Government 
will save money. In the long run, it is 
a bargain. 

Third, this amendment proposes to 
restore $98 million in fiscal 1982 and $128 
million in fiscal year 1983 for the suc- 
cessful urban development action grant 
program. Under this program, eligible 
municipalities acquire funds that can be 
used to secure private sector money of 
a magnitude many times higher than the 
Federal grants for development pur- 
poses. Given the need to attract popula- 
tion back into the cities and to strength- 
en our urban tax base, it is ill advised to 
act on this program for urban renewal 
below what the President has recom- 
mended, We seek, under this proposal, 
to do no more than to restore the level 
of funding sought by the Reagan admin- 
istration, and not a penny more. 

Fourth, the amendment restores $50 
million and $175 million for fiscal 1982 
and 1983, respectively for preventative 
health services. Of all the approaches 
available to slow the runaway cost in- 
creases in health care, both to the Fed- 
eral Government and to the Nation as 
a whole, none offer more promise than 
preventative health care. An ounce of 
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prevention is truly worth a pound of 
cure. 

Under the committee proposal, numer- 
ous preventative health programs now 
run at the Federal level would be com- 
bined into a single block grant and sent 
to the States at a funding level 25 per- 
cent below the amount that would other- 
wise be provided under current law. Even 
if there are significant administrative 
savings by cutting out administrative 
redtape, it will be difficult indeed to 
maintain current services, and this is 
very serious. Funds now go toward rat 
control, child immunization, for the pre- 
vention of lead poisoning, and for other 
similar purposes. 

Finally, the amendment calls for $25 
million and $300 million in additional 
spending for mass transit in fiscal year 
1982 and 1983. If these funds are restored, 
Federal support for mass transit will sta- 
blize at $3.9 billion in each of the fiscal 
years affected by the reconciliation res- 
olution, fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983, 
although it will still be well below the 
levels proposed by the Carter adminis- 
tration. Under the committee proposal, 
Federal funding in fiscal 1983 for mass 
transit would drop off substantially. 


Mass transit should be viewed as an 
important way not only to achieve pollu- 
tion control, but as an investment in 
energy efficiency. We will need many 
such investments if we are to free our- 
selves from the dependency forced on 
us by the OPEC cartel. In relation to 
current services, even after $300 mil- 
lion is added back into the fiscal year 
1983 budget as we propose, mass transit 
will still take the equivalent of a cut of 
10 percent. 


No one can argue that mass transit 
would be spared by passing this amend- 
ment. Local operating authorities will 
still feel the pinch, and their customers 
will still have to pay higher fares. But 
at least to a certain degree, the increases 
will be muted enough to insure signifi- 
cant ridership of major mass transit 
systems in the country. Without this 
amendment, the same cannot be said. 

To conclude, Mr. President, this 
amendment deserves the wholeheated 
support of all Senators. It restores re- 
gional equity. It permits the Senate to 
stay within the budget sought by the 
President of the United States. And 
finally, it permits certain programs 
whose value is readily established to re- 
tain their integrity. For all these reasons, 
I urge my colleagues to support it. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for yielding. : 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of Senator RIEGLE, 
Senator Leany, Senator Drxon, and Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS be added as cosponsors of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 4 or 5 minutes? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHAFEE. We can get some on the 
resolution, can we not? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Can the Senator wait? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is fine. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to lend my support to the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr, CHA- 
FEE.) 

The Chafee amendment would restore 
slightly less than $1 billion in the areas 
of education, energy assistance, health 
services, mass transit, and community 
development grants. Should the amend- 
ment be adopted, the spending reduc- 
tions proposed by the Budget Committee 
will still exceed those recommended by 
President Reagan. 

I should like to comment briefly on 
some of the budget modifications incor- 
porated in the Chafee amendment. 


In Maine, there are currently over 
33,000 children being served by ESEA 
title I programs. These programs pro- 
vide funds for children in low-income 
areas, children in institutions for the 
handicapped, and neglected and delin- 
quent students. Without adequate assist- 
ance from the Federal Government, 
Maine, along with many other States, 
will simply be unable to meet the needs 
of these special students. 

Administrators, teachers, and parents 
alike have repeatedly told me that these 
special education programs are produc- 
ing significant results, and that the 
withdrawal of Federal assistance can 
only jeopardize the success of these spe- 
cial programs. It would be unfortunate 
and shortsighted for us to permit this 
to occur. 

Mr. President, I have been encouraged 
by. education representatives from Maine 
who have told me that they are willing 
to bear a fair share of the budget cut- 
ting burden in order to hold down infia- 
tion and eventually bring the Federal 
budget into balance. The modest budget 
restoration for ESEA programs em- 
bodied in the Chafee amendment recog- 
nizes the need for fiscal restraint, but it 
also acknowledges the crucial role that 
special education programs play in pre- 
paring our children for adulthood. 

As a Senator from a cold weather, oil- 
dependent State, I am particularly sen- 
sitive to the hardship that has resulted 
from the unrelenting increases in energy 
costs. In just the past 3 months, the price 
of heating oil has risen from $1 a gallon 
to nearly $1.40. This has created a crisis 
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of unprecedented dimensions in Maine, 
a State with a high concentration of 
elderly and low-income individuals. 

Many low-income households now 
spend nearly 40 percent of their dis- 
posable income on energy. Study after 
study has shown that low-income indi- 
viduals have reduced their energy con- 
sumption more than any other group 
within our society—often at great risk 
to their health. Yet a growing number 
of Maine citizens, despite heroic efforts 
to save energy, are finding it impossible 
to meet their basic heating expenses. 
Many are being forced to choose between 
heating their homes or feeding them- 
selves and their families. 


In recognition of the desperate plight 
of many elderly and low-income Ameri- 
cans, the Congress last year appropriated 
$1.85 billion to help these individuals 
meet their energy needs. It has been 
helpful, but it has not been enough. 


The administration has recommended 
a 25-percent reduction in fuel assistance 
for fiscal year 1982. Even if the price of 
energy remains constant over the next 
year—an unlikely possibility—a 25-per- 
cent reduction in fuel assistance will ex- 
pose millions of low-income Americans 
to great risk. Clearly, we cannot permit 
this to happen. 

Of particular concern to me is the 
Fresident’s proposal to terminate the 
Department of Energy’s low-income 
weatherization assistance program. The 
President has proposed no future fund- 
ing for this valuable program and has 
requested a rescission of $6.9 million for 
this fiscal year. These recommendations 
have been accepted by the Senate Budget 
Committee and are included in the 
budget resolution we are considering 
here today. 

Termination of the DOE weatheriza- 
tion assistance program will effectively 
end all efforts of the Federal Government 
to help low-income individuals reduce 
their consumption of energy. It is true 
that communities which receive HUD 
community development block grant 
(CDBG) funding may request funding 
for weatherization activities. However, it 
is equally true that very few communities 
include weatherization activities in their 
community development projects because 
other activities are considered to be of a 
higher priority. Since the administration 
is not proposing any additional budget- 
ary authority for the HUD CDBG to re- 
flect inclusion of weatherization activi- 
ties, it is doubtful that many communi- 
ties will receive this type of assistance. 

Of greater significance is the fact that 
80 percent of CDBG funds went to 
metropolitan areas and urban counties 
in fiscal year 1980. The remaining funds 
went to rural areas. But, of the 139 mil- 
lion people living in rural areas, only 32 
percent lived in communities receiving 
CDBG in 1980. Thus, if the administra- 
tion relies on the HUD CDBG program 
for weatherization activities, the vast 
majority of low-income Americans liv- 
ing in rural areas will never receive Fed- 
eral weatherization assistance. Since ap- 
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proximately 42 percent of all low-income 
households live in rural areas or small 
towns, this affects a disproportionately 
large number of people. 

It is disappointing that in the face of 
rising energy prices and overdependence 
on foreign oil we would terminate a 
proven, effective method of reducing oil 
consumption. Although the DOE weath- 
erization assistance program was initial- 
ly plagued with many problems, it has 
become a very effective and valuable pro- 
gram. 

A recent study compiled by Urban Sys- 
tems Research and Engineering in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has confirmed that actual 
energy savings of 16-35 percent have re- 
sulted from the weatherization assist- 
ance program. In terms of energy saved, 
the 1 million homes weatherized to date 
represent a savings of about 2.5 mil- 
lion—5 million barrels of oil equivalent 
per year. At $36 a barrel, this represents 
a savings of $90 million to $185 million. 

In view of the impressive energy sav- 
ings resulting from this program, DOE's 
progress in reducing the number of 
homes in need of weatherization must 
not be halted. If this rescission request 
is accepted, more than half of the States 
will be forced to terminate their weath- 
erization activities well in advance of the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Maine, which has been operating an 
ambitious weatherization program since 
1973, will run out of funds in June. To 
penalize the States that have developed 
the most effective weatherization pro- 
grams by rescinding these funds, is 
shortsighted and contrary to our efforts 
to cut back on energy consumption. 


The Senate Special Committee on Ag- 
ing, of which I am a member will be hold- 
ing a hearing on “Energy and the Aged: 
An Evaluation of Alternative Assistance 
Strategies” on April 9. The administra- 
tions proposal to terminate the DOE 
weatherization assistance program and 
alternatives will be discussed at the hear- 
ing. The future of the weatherization 
assistance program can be discussed at a 
later date, but we must decide today 
whether to terminate weatherization ac- 
tivities prematurely in many States. 

There is also a clear need to ade- 
quately fund preventive health pro- 
grams and rural health care activities. 
Medical services in this country tend to 
be concentrated in urban America. 
where there exists the institutional and 
societal concentration of support for 
comprehensive care. Urban America has 
the means to better support fair and ade- 
quate delivery of health care, in part be- 
cause the market demand is present in 
metropolitan centers. Rural America 
lacks the necessary concentration and 
centralization of social structures to 
support comprehensive health care. 

Medically underserved areas are syn- 
onymous with rural areas. Rural Amer- 
ica has 58 percent fewer doctors, 38 per- 
cent fewer dentists, and 29 percent few- 
er nurses on a per capita basis than ur- 
ban and suburban America. The only 
solution for rural residents is to travel 
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long distances, at personal expense, or 
to do without necessary medical care. 
The ultimate cost is high in either case. 

If our market system of allocating the 
delivery of health care services does not 
satisfy the greater needs of rural resi- 
dents, then the Government has the re- 
sponsibility to support efforts by States 
and local governments to reach out. 

Recently, in Maine, a Statewide net- 
work of 38 rural health centers has de- 
veloped into a full service delivery sys- 
tem, with a special mission to farm fam- 
ilies and their children, and to the rural 
elderly who are often isolated from their 
communities. These centers are within 
reach of one-quarter of the State's pop- 
ulation and currently serve more than 
100,000 residents annually. 

I would emphasize that more than half 
of the centers were built and funded by 
local residents who responded to the need 
for accessible health care in rural Maine. 

The continuation of 22 of Maine’s rural 
health centers are in jeopardy if Con- 
gress accepts the reduction of the budget 
in health areas as recommended by the 
President. Congress must take into ac- 
count the differences between urban and 
rural America and respond appropri- 
ately. We cannot treat alike regions of 
the Nation that are inherently differ- 
ent—such action is as unjust as treating 
differently members of the population 
who are equal. 

If any of my colleagues doubt that the 
differences between urban and rural 
America are not painfully felt every day, 
especially by the rural elderly, I would 
ask them to consider one graphic statis- 
tic: The rural elderly although they pay 
for their full share of medicare coverage, 
receive 40 percent fewer benefits than 
their city counterparts, simply because 
those benefits are either not available, 
or are not accessible. 

Maine's rural health network has be- 
gun to make those benefits both avail- 
able and accessible for the first time. We 
cannot speak of comprehensive health 
care in America until we narrow the gap 
between medical services in rural Amer- 
ica and urban America. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that the Nation's economy is in crisis. 
The damage that inflation inflicts is evi- 
dent in every direction that we look. It 
is undermining our Nation's economic, 
moral, and political strength, and de- 
stroying the hopes and aspirations of 
millions of Americans. 

The dramatic change in Federal 
spending patterns embodied in this rec- 
onciliation resolution will not, by itself, 
restore health and yitality to our econ- 
omy. Inflation will not suddenly disap- 
pear overnight when the Federal budget 
is balanced, as it must be. 

But restraining the rate of growth in 
Federal spending is a critical element in 
any economic recovery program. It is an 
imperative that we cannot deny any 
longer, however painful the conse- 
quences may be. 

About a year and a half ago, my friend 
and former colleague from Maine, Sena- 
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tor Muskie, was in the position that the 
Senator from New Mexico finds himself 
in today. 


~ Like today, the Senate had under con- 
sideration -a budget reconciliation bill. 
Let me quote briefly from Senator 
Muskie’s statement, for his comments 
are as relevant today as they were 18 
months ago: 

I cannot think of a constituency impacted 
by the reconciliation instructions who have 
come to any Senator and urged that the 
Senator support the cuts. But does that 
mean. Mr. President, that we have to wait 
in this body and in the Congress until the 
impacted constituencies ask for their own 
programs to be cut? Mr. President, how long 
do you think it would take to get a balanced 
budget if we were to wait until the cuts met 
that test? 

Mr. President, we are never going to have 
budgetary discipline, we are never going to 
get the budget balanced, we are never going 
to get rid of inflation until the majority 
is willing to say there comes a time when 
restraint has to be the measure of public 
policy. Inflation is robbing veterans, infia- 
tion is robbing school children, infiation Is 
robbing senior citizens, inflation is robbing 
farmers, inflation is robbing the defense, 
inflation is robbing the housewife, inflation 
is robbing everybody. And whenever a group 
with political clout seeks to insulate itself 
from inflation at the cost of others without 
as much clout, all that happens is that in- 
flation of rising expectations begins to over- 
whelm all of us. 


Mr. President, the Chafee amendment 
recognizes the need to reduce the level 
of Federal spending while responding, 
in a very modest fasnion, to the real and 
legitimate needs of our most rural and 
disadvantaged regions of the country. 

Mr. President, I should like to address 
one of the central issues to this debate, 
and that is the issue of regionalism. 

Perhaps the most frequent charge 
made against this amendment is that it 
is regional in scope and purpose. I do not 
believe that is so, because we have urban 
development action grants and mass 
transit, and those are not regional so far 
as Maine is concerned. We have elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and that 
is not regional. 

Perhaps it is regional when we talk 
about energy assistance and weatheriza- 
tion, and I make no apologies for being 
regional in my concern in that respect. 

I was trying to think of some parallel 
or parable I might cite to sum up what 
I think is taking place so far as the whole 
notion of equity in this country is con- 
cerned. 

I think of a situation in which a ruler 
went to a village and said to the vil- 
lagers: “You have been wasteful and 
inefficient. You have spent beyond your 
means. You have stolen from future 
generations, You have robbed from your 
children and your grandchildren so that 
you might satisfy your own needs, and 
you have sought personal gratification 
at the expense of security and stability 
of future generations. Now you have to 
pay a penalty. Now you have to endure 
pain and suffering and make sacrifices. 

“So, by virtue of a royal decree, I am 
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ordering that each of you sacrifice your 
right hand. No one will be spared. Every- 
one will be treated equally.” 

As reasonable men and women, wouid 
we conclude that equity had been done? 
Would we not, first, have to ask whether 
or not everybody in the village had been 
wasteful and inefficient? Would we not 
have to ask whether these programs have 
worked well in some areas, whether they 
have benefited the children and the rural 
poor in some areas better than in other 
parts of the country? 

Second, we would want to know 
whether each person had two hands. 
It you take one hand from a person who 
has two, that is one thing. If a person 
has only one hand to begin with and you 
lop it off, you have an entirely different 
situation. 

I submit that that is exactly the sit- 
uation we face in some regions of our 
country. On the one hand, we are asked 
to support oil decontrol, so the price 
goes from $1 to $1.40 a gallon, and we 
supported that. Even though we live in 
one of the most low-income parts of the 
country, we supported that. 

Second, we say that we will have to 
cut out the home weatherization pro- 
gram. We will have to reduce the fuel 
subsidy by 25 percent and tell the people 
to endure. That simply is not equity. 
It is not equity to say to the people who 
live in the cold regions of this country. 
who live in the most low-income areas of 
the country, “Your fuel prices are going 
to go up dramatically; and, correspond- 
ingly, we are reducing the fuel assist- 
ance program and the home weatheri- 
zation.” 


As to home weatherization, a recent 
study compiled by the Urban Systems 
Research and Engineering, in Cam- 
bridge, has confirmed that actual energy 
saving from the weatherization program. 
which has affected some 1 million homes. 
is roughly an equivalent saving of 2.5 
million barrels of oil a year. 


I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a favorite subject of 
mine—Dickey-Lincoln. The Senate has 
gone on record, year after year, as being 
in favor of a $1 billion boondoggle or 
dam construction program to produce 
roughly 2.5 million barrels of oil a year 
equivalent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CHAFEE, I yield the Senator 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. COHEN. We were prepared to 
spend $1.5 billion to produce a dam to 
Save roughly 2.5 million barrels of oil 
annually, Here we have a system by 
which we can conserve it with a much 
lower investment, with a much more ra- 
tional plan than trying to produce en- 
ergy at an extraordinary cost, and we 
have failed. We are Saying that we are 
not even going to spend a modest amount 
of money on a conservation program 
which benefits a much larger number of 
people. 


Mr. President, I support the Chafee 
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amendment. I believe that he has tried 
to achieve the Reagan administration 
goal of reducing the expenditure levels 
of this country and at the same time 
reach a level of equity which recognizes 
the needs and differences in the regions 
of our country. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the Senator 
from Maine very much for his fine 
remarks. 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
wish 4 minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That will be fine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that he has 
less than 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator is recognized for 
5 minutes on the resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleague and friend from 
Rhode Island for the submission of this 
amendment and for the presentation 
that he and his cosponsors have made, 
urging the Senate to accept this proposal. 

I will not spend time making a presen- 
tation to the Senate in urging the ac- 
ceptance of the education proposal. Since 
we have discussed and debated that item, 
I will just say a brief word about low- 
income fuel assistance. 

I believe it is important to note as has 
been pointed out, that this kind of fuel 
assistance applies not only to the colder 
climates but also to the warmer climates. 
It affects not only people who suffer 
from hyperthermia but also those who 
suffer from hypothermia. It is important 
to understand that it is basically a na- 
tional program. 

I remind the Senate that when we 
accepted the windfall profit tax, it was 
understood generally in the Senate that 
we would earmark at least one-quarter 
of the windfall profit tax to be used as 
fuel assistance for needy people in our 
country. 

The Treasury will recover approxi- 
mately $20 billion this year from the 
windfall profit tax, which would make 
that commitment about $5 billion. The 
amount that was recommended by the 
Carter administration in the budget was 
$1.85 billion. That has been reduced sub- 
stantially by the Budget Committee; and 
even with the Chafee amendment, we 
will not even get near that figure. 

So this is a bare-bones program for 
low-income fuel assistance; and I be- 
lieve that the needs of our senior citizens 
in particular and other needy people de- 
mand that we accept this lower, but im- 
portant, figure that is included in the 
Chafee amendment. 

Mr. President, in the area of weather- 
ization, I believe that we have found 
over the course of hearings is that, the 
neediest people, the elderly people, peo- 
ple in rural America as well as the inner 
cities, actually conserve more than the 
general population. The figures on that 
indicate that it is about a 25-percent re- 
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duction, in spite of the fatt that they do 
not have insulation. 

Weatherization is a very modest pro- 
gram to help what is a national objective 
of conservation of energy and reducing 
heating costs. 

When we look at our neighbor to the 
north, Canada, we see the very vigorous 
program they have embarked on in terms 
oï weatherization as a matter of national 
policy, and we can understand the im- 
portance of that program. 


The UDAG program is an enormously 
imaginative program of both public and 
private efforts to use limited Federal re- 
sources to leverage the private sector. 
There are many communities in my State 
of Massachusetts that can testify to the 
enormous success of this program. The 
amendment represents a modest effort 
to preserve this vital program. 


The case for supporting mass transit 
has been made and made eloquently to- 
day, and I will not repeat it here today. 
Mass transit is a key component of 
energy conservation and an essential ele- 
ment of our transportation system. This 
amendment is necessary to keep the 
commitment to mass transit alive. 

Mr. President, I want to stress the 
importance of the health prevention and 
health services component of the Chafee 
amendment. It was my intention to offer 
a health prevention and a community 
health services amendment that was just 
about identical to that portion of the 
Chafee amendment. 


Because adequate funding of health 
programs is compelling I shall take just 
& moment of the Senate's time to stress 
the importance of programs aimed at 
disease prevention, health promotion, 
and primary care. For every health dol- 
lar that we spend in the United States 
only 2 cents is actually spent in the area 
of prevention. an extremely modest 
amount. But the return on that dollar in 
later health costs saved, and suffering 
avoided, is many times greater. 


If we loox at the number of children 
who would have been afflicted by polio 
and those children who today are safe 
because of the Salk or Sabin vaccines, 
the amounts of money that would have 
been spent on iron lungs, I think the im- 
rortance of a strong immunization pro- 
gram is readily apparent. A similar 
argument can be made for a strong pro- 
gram in the areas of hypertension, in 
rat control and lead paint poison 
prevention, and many of the other pre- 
vention activities that are included in 
the disease prevention portion of the 
Chafee amendment. 


The President's overall budget request 
which was followed by the Budget Com- 
mittee would have reduced the preven- 
tion prozram by some 25 percent from 
1981 or 32 percent below current serv- 
ices, and even with this amendment, 
we are still going to see a significant re- 
duction in funds for preventing diseases. 
But prevention dollars are probably the 
wisest money that can be spent for 
health, and I commend the Senator for 
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including additional funds for preven- 
tion in his amendment. 

The Chafee amendment also provides 
additional funds for community and 
neighborhood health centers, the mi- 
grant health centers, and the black lung 
clinic. These programs keep people out 
of high-cost facilities either in urban 
areas or in rural communities, and pro- 
vide vital comprehensive primary care. 

That is wise expenditure of funds. It 
actually saves money, whether it is Fed- 
eral money or private money. It also 
treats individuals early in the course of 
their illness and sickness and, therefore, 
helps avoid more serious complications 
of disease and also lowers the cost of 
effective treatment. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. Included in it are programs 
which are absolutely essential, and I 
think it is important to understand that 
even with these additional funds we are 
still going to be well below the amounts 
that were provided in these areas a year 
ago. 

It seems to me that these different 
programs highlight the areas of human 
need that exist in all different parts of 
our country. 

I commend the Senator from Rhode 
Island for offering this amendment and 
for his colleagues in being willing to co- 
sponsor it. I thank him for yielding the 
time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Tsoncas, Mr. PELL, and Mr. CRANSTON 
be added as cosponsors. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I rise today 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my good friends, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE), the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Hernz), that I co- 
sponsored. I have been working with 
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them on this amendment, and I urge my 
colleagues to vote for it. 

At the outset, let me state that I 
strongly support the President’s program. 
I am a cosponsor of both the original 
reconciliation bill introduced earlier this 
year and of the President’s tax cut. 

The President’s budget message recom- 
mended spending cuts in fiscal year 1982 
of just over $34 billion for the programs 
that are addressed in this reconciliation 
resolution. The Budget Committee was 
very conscientious in working on the 
President’s program and went the Presi- 
dent one further by cutting spending by 
an additional $2.3 billion. They have 
produced for us a budget resolution in 
near-record time and I commend them 
for it. 

Since the Budget Committee wrapped 
up its budget deliberations, I have been 
carefully reviewing the budget that has 
been put forth. It is not identical to that 
submitted by President Reagan, although 
it tracks it substantially. The Budget 
Committee members set out their own 
priorities in this budget, some of which 
differ from the President’s. In fact, it is 
the nature of the legislative process that 
spending allocations may be modified by 
Congress. One fact remains clear, how- 
ever: Although we may differ on some 
specific budget allocations, I stand firmly 
with my Senate Republican colleagues in 
cutting overall Federal spending by the 
amount recommended by President 

. As I noted in my remarks on 
March 25 in this body, it is essential to 
our Nation’s economic health that we 
pare back Federal spending by this 
amount. 

My concern is that the spending cuts 
should fall fairly on all groups in the 
population and among all regions of the 
United States. My analysis indicates, 
however, that Illinois, the Midwest and 
Northeast regions of the country, may 
bear a disproportionate share of the 
budget reduction burden. The Chafee- 
Heinz-Percy amendment helps reduce 
the burden that will fall on Illinois, but 
it does not go beyond the context of the 
President's budget. In other words, even 
if the Chafee amendment is accepted by 
the Senate, our budget will have nearly 
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$1.5 billion in additional savings, beyond 
what was recommended by President 
Reagan. 

The Chafee-Heinz-Percy amendment 
will make, however, a change in budget 
priorities. It will reverse the unfairness 
that is implied in the budget proposals, 
as Was SO well expressed by the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors just a few weeks ago 
when the Conference noted: 

Federal grants to state and local govern- 
ments would be cut significantly, from $54.9 
billion in fiscal year 1981 to $47.2 billion in 
fiscal year 1982, a drop of over 14 percent in 
outlays and nearly 25 percent after account- 
ing for inflation. This will result in a serious 
reduction in services to the poor and to the 
working people across the country. 

Although total state and local grants, ac- 
cording to the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB), represent 14.2 percent of the 
Federal budget (including payments to in- 
dividuals channeled through these govern- 
ments), fully 66 percent of the total cuts in 
budget authority proposed by the Reagan 
Administration would fall on these programs. 
Thus, while the Administration asserts that 
this is a “growth” budget with a six percent 
rise in Federal outlays from fiscal year 1981, 
it is not a growth budget for the cities. 


Mr. President, this amendment will 
bring the budget more into line with Illi- 
nois’ priorities. This amendment does not 
contain all the funds that many people 
of Illinois would like to see restored. 
What we have here is a package on which 
we were able to reach consensus. Other 
programs could have certainly been 
added, but our general feeling was that 
addition of more funding restorations 
would undermine our ability to pass the 
Chafee-Percy package. 

Let me describe for my colleagues the 
impact thal the Chafee-Heinz-Percy 
amendment will have on my home State 
of Illinois, and our case will help simi- 
larly situated States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the budget res- 
torations in this amendment be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


1983 


Budget 
authority 


1982 


Budget 


authority Outlays 


Labor and Human Resources Committee: 
Low-income energy assistance 
Health services 
Elementary and secondary education 


Labor and Human Resources subtotal... _._._______ 


Banking Committee: 
Housing weatherization 


Banking subtotal. lll. 
Grand total 
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THE LOW-INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr. PERCY. Our amendment will 
restore $300 million for this program in 
fiscal year 1982. Illinois is the third 
largest LIEA recipient in the country, 
with $105 million allocated for this pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1981. The LIEA nro- 
gram, as its name implies, assists low- 
income households to meet the rising 
costs of home heating. With oil price de- 
control, home fuel bills, as we all know, 
have continued rising this past winter. 
The poor have a particularly hard time 
with these payments and in some cases 
may be reduced to a choice between a 
decent meal and heat in the furnace. 
Particularly the elderly poor are adverse- 
ly affected. The President has proposed 
a 25-percent cutback in LIEA, which 
could amount to as much as a $450-mil- 
lion reduction in the program next year. 
Our amendment restores a major part of 
this reduction. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Our amendment will add $98 million 
for urban development action grants 
(UDAG) in fiscal year 1982. This has been 
one of the most successful urban devel- 
opment incentive programs ever devised 
by the Federal Government. It applies to 
big cities like Chicago, as well as smaller 
communities. Major projects have been 
started with the spark of a Federal grant. 
Over the 3-year life of the UDAG pro- 
gram, Illinois has received $120 million, 
the fifth largest recipient in the United 
States. Moreover, Chicago has been the 
second largest city recipient. 

We have also put together excellent de- 
velopment programs for smaller cities in 
our State. Illinois has the two largest 
UDAG’s for cities under 50,000 popula- 
tion. In Woodlawn we havea project that 
will spur investment, with a $6.5 million 
Federal grant. In Quincy, a $6.9 million 
Federal grant will provide the incentive 
for $125 million in private investment and 
several thousand new jobs. 

All told, Illinois’ 3-year experience with 
UDAG has been extremely productive, 
generating 17,000 new jobs. 

This program is important to the 
State’s well-being. Our amendment re- 
stores this program to the level recom- 
mended by President Reagan. 

MASS TRANSIT 

Our amendment calls for an increase 
of $25 million in spending for mass tran- 
sit next year. 

Illinois ranks third in the Nation in 
terms of Urban Mass Transit Adminis- 
tration (UMTA) operating assistance. 
Last year our State received a total of 
$86 million for mass transit programs, of 
which $80 million went to the city of Chi- 
cago. The Federal funds that were chan- 
neled to Chicago accounted for nearly 12 
percent of the Regional Transit Author- 
ity (RTA) budget. The administration 
had proposed to phase out these operat- 
ing subsidies in 1985. 

Our amendment would keep a basic 
level of Federal assistance. 

Without this amendment, the base fare 
on the Chicago RTA would climb from 
the present 80 cents to about $1.00, a 
25-percent fare hike. It would be false 
economy to eliminate this assistance. 
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In Chicago, more than 85 percent of 
those who commute to the Loop, the cen- 
tral business district, take mass transit. 
The RTA saves an estimated 11 million 
barrels of oil annually, displacing about 
550,000 daily automobile trips. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an excellent editorial that ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times earlier 
this year. It summarizes the need in older 
cities like Chicago for the maintenance 
of at least a basic level of operating 
subsidies. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 10, 1981] 
Pur TRANsIT PoLicy IN BALANCE 

When someone is house- poor“ it means 
he owns a nice big house but can't afford 
day-to-day living expenses. 

Mass transit in Chicago and other older 
cities could end up in a similarly uncomfort- 
able position if Drew Lewis, the transporta- 
tion secretary-designate, has his way. 

Lewis says the federal government should 
phase out operating subsidies to mass transit 
but continue making capital grants. That 
would mean more money to buy new buses 
and trains but less for salaries and fuel. 

The feds already tilt toward capital. In 
the last fiscal year, they gave Chicago area 
mass transit $167 million for capital improve- 
ments but only $80 million for operations. 

Yet it's the operating deficit that caused 
the recent fare hike. Ultimately, the Reagan 
policy could result in an RTA with lots of 
shiny new buses, trains and stations, but 
with fares so high that nobody uses them. 

Politicians like capital grants because 
they're highly visible and can be handed out 
before crucial elections. And heavy capital 
assistance favors the politically powerful Sun 
Belt cities that are building new mass transit 
systems but have relatively small operating 
budgets. 

The nation needs a balanced transporta- 
tion program. It's fine for the federal govern- 
ment to invest in new transit projects to 
lure people away from cars. But if also should 
help keep fares low enough so that those who 
already are out of their cars don't return 
to them. 

HOUSING WEATHERIZATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, our amend- 
ment proposes to add $50 million to the 
program for fiscal year 1982. The Presi- 
dent proposed termination, with some 
weatherization funds available under the 
community development block grant pro- 
gram. 

Since the inception of the weatheriza- 
tion assistance program in 1975, over 
700,000 homes have been weatherized. 
This translates into an energy savings of 
nearly 2 million barrels of oil each year 
in the homes that have been upgraded. 
Illinois has had the ninth largest weath- 
erization program in the country. To- 
gether with the low-income energy as- 
sistance program mentioned earlier, 
these two programs help in our energy 
conservation effort. With the cold winters 
we experience in Illinois, they are too 
important to let them be completely dis- 
banded. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

We propose to add $450 million for this 
function in fiscal year 1982. Last year, 
Illinois received over $260 million in edu- 
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cation funds, including elementary and 
secondary education. 

President Reagan has proposed reduc- 
ing the ESEA program by $61 million or 
23 percent of the total amount Illinois 
receives from the Federal Government. 
The major Illinois ESEA programs that 
would be affected by this amendment are 
these: 

First. Title I ESEA for the disadvan- 
taged. Now funded at $137 million in 
Illinois, the President’s proposed budget 
would trim Illinois’ share back to $111 
million, a 19-percent cut. 

Second. Education for the handi- 
capped. Illinois now receives $49 million 
and the President's budget would cut 
this back by 20 percent, to $39 million. 

Third. Vocational education basic 
grants. Illinois would suffer a 25-percent 
cut as funding would be reduced from 
$24 million to $18 million. 

Under the Budget Committee’s plan, 
Illinois would lose nearly 1,700 teachers 
and nearly 600 teachers’ aides. With the 
Chafee-Percy amendment in place, how- 
ever, the jobs of 500 teachers and 200 
aides—otherwise eliminated—would be 
preserved. 


I might add that Illinois contributes 
100 percent of its State revenue sharing 
toward education. Last year that 
amounted to $110 million, but this source 
of funding has now been eliminated. The 
funds restored in this amendment today 
will go a small way toward cushioning 
these funding cutbacks. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Our amendment would add $50 million 
in fiscal year 1982. The President has 
proposed consolidating about 20 pro- 
grams into two new block grants: A pre- 
ventive health services block grant and a 
community health services grant. 

Under the present system, Illinois re- 
ceives roughly $43 million for the health 
services programs that will be merged 
into the health service community block 
grants. The State’s share in these pro- 
grams is somewhat smaller than it 
should be if it were proportional to Illi- 
nois’ population. Hence, cutbacks in this 
area—the administration proposed a 25- 
percent reduction—will have a signifi- 
cant impact. The same is true of the pre- 
ventive health services block grant pro- 
gram. Illinois now receives about $14 
million annually but would be reduced to 
$10 million under the President’s pro- 
posal. These health programs provide 
important medical services with low ad- 
ministrative costs. The reductions in 
funding will then, by necessity, mean an 
actual cut in services. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that the 
Chafee-Heinz-Percy amendment does 
not exceed the Reagan program in its 
overall scope. In 1975, five Great Lakes 
States—Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ohio—sent to Washing- 
ton $18.6 billion more in tax dollars 
than they got back. It is unrealistic to 
advocate a dollar-for-dollar return on 
the funds we send to Washington, but 
since 1975, this trend has accelerated 
and it causes me concern. By 1979, these 
five States were sending $27.5 billion 
more to Washington than they were re- 
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ceiving. Our amendment today takes a 
very small step to prevent this continued 
erosion and maintains at least some of 
the basic services in Illinois. 

The addition of these program 
amounts to the budget is made possible 
by a Budget Committee action concern- 
ing the strategic petroleum reserve. 
The Budget Committee assumed in its 
deliberations that a more cost-effective 
way could be found to fill the reserve, 
which would give us an important in- 
surance policy against future oil disrup- 
tions. 

I believe the committee action—by a 
vote of 13 to 4—is sensible and I agree 
with my colleague, the Senator from 
Kansas (Mrs. KassepAuM) that a more 
efficient way can be found. Her commit- 
tee amendment cut $3 billion out of the 
budget, allowing nearly $1 billion to con- 
tinue filling the reserve. It is from part 
of this savings that we have been able 
to fund the six programs in the Chafee- 
Heinz-Percy amendment. 

I have opposed amendments this week 
to restore the funding for the reserve by 
cutting even deeper into programs that 
will affect Illinois. Although I believe 
a strategic reserve is a very high priority 
for this country, I am committed to my 
State’s own interests and to making sure 
the budget reductions do not hit particu- 
larly disproportionately there. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

I think it is important to point out that 


this is not a regional issue. The speakers 
in the affirmative for this amendment so 
far have come from the State of Rhode 
Island, the State of Pennsylvania, the 
State of Maine, and the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 


But it is not a regional issue. It has a 
broad, diversified support throughout the 
Nation because we are talking about edu- 
cation, we are talking about fuel assist- 
ance, and we are talking about UDAG. 


Mr. President, I do not believe that 
anyone can argue with the merits of the 
programs that the proponents of the 
Chafee amendment are trying to put 
forward. 


But what we can argue and what we 
will contend is that what we are trying to 
do is to go beyond what the Budget Com- 
mittee recommended and go beyond what 
the chairmen of the two major commit- 
tees that are recipients of those moneys; 
namely, the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, and also the Banking Com- 
mittee. We are not dealing with line 
items. We are dealing with functional 
categories, and the chairmen of those 
two committees have assured a number 
of us on the Budget Committee that they 
can live within the guidelines that the 
Budget Committee has come up with. 


I might also point out that as far as 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources is concerned. I and two other 
Republicans joined Senator Harc, the 
distinguished Senator from Utah, in put- 
ting back about 81 billion for labor and 
human resources which is about 81 bil- 
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lion more than what the President 
recommended. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that, when 
the final vote is taken, we will support 
the Budget Committee and its delibera- 
tion. I hope that we do not get into any 
regional fractionalization of this partic- 
ular amendment and I hope that it is 
defeated, although I certainly under- 
stand the sensitivity and the sincerity of 
those Senators that are offering it. As I 
say, they are offering it for good pro- 
grams but it has been deliberated and I 
certainly hope that it is defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, let me 
first say to my good friends who have 
offered this amendment it is with regret 
that I must oppose the amendment. I 
think the Senators involved know of the 
great respect that I have for all of them 
and in particular the prime sponsor of 
the amendment, Senator CHAFEE. 

Let me say to the Senate we Senators 
can stand here and say that, with refer- 
ence to the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, they are returning money for 
elementary and secondary education, or 
they are returning money for low-income 
energy assistance. That just is not true. 

What we are doing here is saying to a 
committee that has a broad spectrum of 
jurisdiction that we are going to add ap- 
proximately $1 billion in outlays for their 
programs. 

We can stand here and say that is not 
what we intend, but the truth of the 
matter is that it is what will happen. 

They have everything from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to the CETA 
program, with elementary-secondary 
education, some of the community health 
programs, and many other things in 
between. 

The Senate should know what we did 
in committee, and we have said it a num- 
ber of times, but it bears repeating. At 
the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator Hatcu, roughly $1 billion 
was added back to this committee, so 
that it need not cut as much as the Presi- 
dent asked. They already have been im- 
munized from $1 billion worth of cuts 
that the President asked. 

If we want to talk about what the dis- 
tinguished chairman, Senator HATCH, 
did recommend in his assumptions, we 
have to start with the proposition that 
he put back $1 billion. He said it should 
go for the handicapped, it should go for 
vocational education, and that it should 
go for youth employment in CETA, 
roughly a third each. We already did 
that. Had we not done that, someone 
would have been down here saying we 
should put $1 billion back. I mean when 
do we get to the point where we have 
exercised some good judgment where we 
found some of the programs, some of the 
timing of the President's programs, 
lacking? 
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We thought $1 billion in this commit- 
tee's instructions was a very good tran- 
sition fund because many people are 
concerned that we might be moving 
away too fast from the 52 categorical 
grant programs in education, elemen- 
tary and secondary, which GAO says 
13 to 15 percent is consumed in admin- 
istrative costs. We assumed that we 
should rut in a few hundred million dol- 
lars because maybe we cannot get that 
whole package put together as quickly 
as we want, and we might need some 
extra money so that States do not suffer. 

For those who want the entire bil- 
lion dollars to go for education, they can 
go before that committee, the commit- 
tee that the distinguished Presiding Of- 
ficer sits on, and they can say that bil- 
lion dollars should all go for education. 
One of the assumptions was that $4.7 
billion for CETA, which the President 
recommended, is not enough. So one as- 
sumption was that about $400 million 
should go there. 

Maybe the committee will not put it 
in CETA. They may put it in elementary 
and secondary education. That is their 
prerogative, not the prerogative of the 
Budget Committee. 

I wish to tell Senators in the event 
that Senator CHAFEE prevailed and the 
committee indeed took all the money he 
wants to put in elementary and second- 
ary education, I will make Senators this 
prediction: There will be no block grants 
for education. 

I thought that is what we were kind 
of voting on, to try to change America’s 
policy and try block grants. 

Why will there not be block grants? 
Because, as a matter of fact, when you 
are finished adding back the money the 
Senator asks for in 1981 you will be 
minus 1 percent. People are running 
around saying “Programs are getting 
chopped.” That simply is not true. You 
will be minus only 1 percent in 1981. 
You will be minus 6 percent in 1982 and, 
believe it or not, in 1983 you will add 
more than the current level of funding 
for education. You will have 3 percent 
higher under the Chafee amendment. 

Now, I ask you, what will make both 
Houses of Congress go to a block grant? 
The only thing that will make them ex- 
periment with block grants and save 
that huge administrative funding that is 
in there, and get rid of some of the 
strings that are causing its effectiveness 
to be minimized, is if they have signif- 
icantly less money so that they can de- 
liver the right amount of money with- 
out the strings. 


I ask you if minus 1 percent in 1981, 
minus 6 percent in 1982, and plus 3 per- 
cent in 1983 will force a policy change? 
That is what bothers me. The Senator 
argues this is going to elementary and 
secondary education. I am assuming that 
in this argument, although the truth of 
the matter is it need not because your 
committee, Mr. Presiding Officer, will 
make that decision. But if it did, there 
will be no change in American policy on 
education. It will be, to borrow one of 
these phrases that has been much used, 
“business as usual” just as sure as we 
are here. There may be 4 grants con- 
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solidated, and we will invent 14 more, 
and we will cut them all 1 or 2 percent, 
and we will be right back where we 
started from. 

So the truth of the matter is this com- 
mittee has received $1 billion in addi- 
tional money, and that is before the Sen- 
ate. If we vote this amendment in, it 
will be $2 billion additional. Obviously, 
there will be others who would say, “That 
still is not enough.” But I thought this 
was an exercise in trying to change the 
policy of this country, trying to take pro- 
grams that were not working and see if 
we could do them differently with less 
money. 

As far as fuel assistance, I am sym- 
pathetic, but I am here to tell you that 
according to two major GAO studies, one 
3 years ago and one 1 year ago, that 
program does not work, and there is no 
question about it. Congrass has even 
acknowledged that, but we do not know 
how to make it work. We have changed 
that substantive law, I say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts, each year for 
3 consecutive years, because we found 
out we were not getting the money to 
the poor people under fuel assistance. 
Something was happening in the middle. 
In fact, one time we sent checks to 
everyone who was on social security and 
SSI regardless of need, many of whom 
were not even paying their bills because 
their landlords were. We did not even 
know how to run that program that well. 
We did that for 1 full year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am going to finish 
in 30 seconds and I will find some time 
for the Senator. 

I urge that those who really want to 
see this concurrent resolution work by 
forcing our committees to sit down and 
do more with less money, to try their 
ingenuity so that they can get the job 
done better with less money, that we 
ought to stick with the Budget Commit- 
tee. 

In the outyears obviously, 1983 and 
1984, we will just have to see what hap- 
pens. But for now the significant and 
important years are 1981 and 1982. We 
are not going to force significant change 
if we add a full $1 billion back to this 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 3 minutes for 
our side under the resolution. I would 
just like to ask a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STAFFORD). The Senator is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I understand it. 
the CBO has estimated that it would 
take $52 billion in 1982 to provide suffi- 
cient funds to maintain programs in the 
Labor and Human Resources Committee 
at current services; is that the Senator's 
understanding? 

Mr. MOMENICI. Yes; $51.5 billion to 
$52 billion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. All right. The Human 
Resources Committee made a $41 billion 
recommendation to the Budget Com- 
mittee. The President had actually re- 
quested $39 billion. CBO says $52 bil- 
lion is necessary for current services. 
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The Budget Committee has gone from 
$39 billion up to $40 billion, which is 
Still $12 billion less than CBO estimates 
for current services, and $1 billion below 
the level recommended by the Human 
Resources Committee. 

As I understand the Chafee amend- 
ment, it would take the $40 billion and 
add somewhat less than $1 billion. This 
is below the Human Resources Commit- 
tee and $11 billion below what is neces- 
sary to maintain current services. 

I think it is important when we are 
talking about adding things back, that 
we also understand at least the point of 
departure. 

Am I basically correct in the under- 
standing of the figures as far as the 
chairman of the Budget Committee is 
concerned? 

Mr. DOMENICI. 
you are basically 
star. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
rounded off. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I start with a little 
different baseline, and I will answer 
you in a moment. I do not want to use 
the Senator's time. But the Senator ba- 
Sically is correct. 

What he is saying is there is a sig- 
nificant cut, and all that we did was to 
add $1 billion back to that significant 
cut, and Chafee would add $1 billion 
back. I will give the Senator the com- 
mittee numbers in a moment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Fine. 

The only point I make is even with the 
Chafee amendment the Senate will have 
gone about 95 percent of the amount of 
budget cuts the President actually re- 
quested, and there will be about an $11 
billion difference between what was ac- 
tually approved by the Senate and the 
current services level. The Chafee 
amendment still represents about a 20- 
percent reduction in the programs under 
the Human Resources Committee. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes, and then I understand the Senator 
from Alaska wanted 5 minutes; Sena- 
tor HatcH wants about 5 minutes: and 
Senator GrassLey wants about 5. I think 
that is the extent of time needed on our 
side. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes; we have some who 
wish to speak on this side. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me take a couple 
of minutes and make this point. So that 
the Senate wil have the numbers in 
terms of the baseline that the Budget 
Committee uses, the President asked that 
this committee cut $11 billion in budget 
authority for 1982 and $8.5 billion in out- 
lays of its authorizing jurisdiction. 

The committee itself felt they could not 
quite do that, and they said they could 
achieve a reduction of $10 billion in 
2 authority and 87.9 billion in out- 
Ays. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee prevailed, and they are now 
ordered to do precisely what they said 
they could do. They met; they said, “We 
cannot do everything the President 
asked.” They voted. The vote might have 
been slim, I do not know the numbers, 
Senator KENNEDY. You are on the com- 
mittee. It might have been 9 to 9 or 10 to 
8, but they voted. 


Senator, I will say 
correct. I have to 


They have to be 
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What we have before the Senate is pre- 
cisely what a majority of that committee 
said they could do. They could not do as 
much as the President wanted them to 
do. Therefore, the Budget Committee 
voted with the chairman of the commit- 
tee being instructed, and put back $1 bil- 
lion, which brings them to the exact 
point that they said they could do by a 
majority vote. 

In addition, I would remind the Sena- 
tors that under certain assumptions that 
have been made 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used his 2 minutes. He is recog- 
nized for an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Certain programs 
within their jurisdiction will be increased. 
The handicapped will be increased, not 
decreased. There are others that will be. 

Ido not say that to deceive anyone be- 
cause that is up to the committee, but 
the assumptions made in the Budget 
Committee with the add-ons yield some 
plus-side figures for the handicapped 
program, and the like, and I repeat, we 
are merely asking them to do precisely 
what they told us they could do. 

Now, does the Senator from Iowa wish 
to speak? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for yielding. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is one he says does not 
have a geographical direction to it, and 
I will accept his statement on that. 

I want to say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that my point of view is 
somewhat parochial; not parochial from 
a geographic standpoint, but parochial 
in terms of unwaivering Republican sup- 
port for the President's economic recov- 
ery. 

We have been very successful in our 
efforts to achieve fiscal discipline, be- 
cause we Republicans on the Senate 
Budget Committee have had the sup- 
port and leadership of our chairman, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. Even though I have consist- 
ently voted against every amendment 
offered that would have increased 
spending, I found many that I would 
have liked to have supported. In my 
many years in the House, I did sup- 
port many of these spending programs, 
but this is not a business-as-usual sit- 
uation. Our current economic situation 
in this country is so bad, that we 
have got to change our voting habits. 
We must rethink our positions of sup- 
port for these many programs that we 
have traditionally supported. 

We have to only look at the fairness 
of the total situation. Are each of the 
regions of this country bearing a fair 
share? Are the interest groups in this 
country bearing a fair share of the bur- 
den against inflation? Is each one of the 
programs which have been established 
by previous Congresses bearing its fair 
share? 

The Budget Committee has tried to do 
this. We have tried to indicate this as 
we have said, “No,” to the popular pro- 
grams we previously had supported. It 
has not been easy. We will have failed 
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if this amendment is approved after so 
many amendments have been voted 
down. 

The assumption behind this amend- 
ment is that a package of programs is 
more likely to get enough votes to be 
adopted. I look at that as being too much 
business as usual. That is too much log- 
rolling. That is not what the people ex- 
pect of us as a result of the November 
4 mandate. 

I think the greatest weakness in the 
Senator’s amendment, however, is that 
it assumes that we can spend the $3 bil- 
lion savings achieved through denying 
SPRO increases. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that an 
oil reserve is not a typical Government 
expenditure. It is, in essence, storage of 
some of the Federal Treasury’s resources. 
It is like putting money in the bank. But 
the Senator proposes to take that money 
out of that bank, and to spend it on re- 
curring programs. The Senator might 
just as well take gold out of Fort Knox, if 
there is any there, and spend it on these 
same programs. 

What we are looking at here, in terms 
of changing the direction of public policy, 
is overall reduction of program that have 
recurring expenditures. The Senator sug- 
gests increasing expenditures for those 
programs that are recurring expendi- 
tures, and suggests payment, if I under- 
stand the logic and the approach of the 
amendment, with money that has been 
saved by not filling the oil reserve in 
future years. 

I do not think that is a wise tradeoff 
I think that it is only jacking up the re- 
curring programs to too great an extent. 


Not only will it discourage block grants, 
but most importantly, it will encourage 


other spending amendments coming 
down the road. 

From my parochial standpoint as a 
member of the Budget Committee, I 
think that we have been successful in 
saying “no” to the business-as-usual 
people in the Congress who want to spend 
more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island could be on the Budget 
Committee, if he could see the Republi- 
can side of rolleall votes go down, and he 
could see Mr. ANDREW, Mr. Syms, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. Gorton, and 
Mr. KastTEN cast their votes, he would see 
that most often there was a block of “no” 
votes against increased expenditures. 
The Senator would know that approach 
came as a direct message from the voters 
in the last election, and that this is a 
form of policymaking that is different 
than usual. 

I would suggest to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that his amendment is not 
something different. Rather, it is too 
much the business-as-usual approach 
that we do not need. It is time to say “no” 
to that, and that is why I am saying “No” 
to this amendment. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished majority 
whip. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
saddened that I have to oppose the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. I do so knowing 
that the items that are in his amend- 
ment and which he seeks to restore are 
for programs that I have supported now 
for 13 years. 

As I told him earlier today, I do so be- 
cause of the conclusion I came to last 
year, that our basic problem involves the 
interest on the national debt. 

We are in the position now where the 
interest on the national debt is $95 bil- 
lion. As a matter of fact, the increase 
in the interest on the national debt be- 
tween fiscal 1981 and fiscal 1982 will 
be $10.8 billion even if we follow every 
recommendation of the President and 
even if the interest rates are averaging 
10 percent for that period of time on the 
outstanding long-term debt of the 
United States. The last assumption does 
not appear to be a valid one at this time. 

That $10.8 billion increase is more 
money than we now have available for 
the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the three Departments 
that have a great deal to do with my 
State and, I think, the whole Nation. 

We find program after program that 
has either been reduced or eliminated. 
It has been done primarily because of 
the necessity to stop the Federal Gov- 
ernment from going into the money 
markets and borrowing money for defi- 
cit spending which drives the interest 
rates up. The interest rates must come 
down or we will not be able to right this 
economic ship of ours. 

It is with great reluctance that I op- 
pose Senator CHAFEE’s amendment. 

In other days, and I do hope there 
will be other days in the future, when 
we can restore funding to some of these 
programs, he will be a great leader in 
establishing priorities for those pro- 
grams. But right now there just is not 
money for these programs if we are to 
maintain the discipline we need to cor- 
rect the problems related to inflation, 
the high unemployment, and high in- 
terest rates occurring simultaneously. If 
you put those together with low produc- 
tivity, I think the situation today is 
worse, really, in my opinion, than it was 
in 1929. 

Mr. President, we are approaching $1 
trillion in debt. In 1929 we had $19 bil- 
lion in debt. I cannot see any way for us 
to treat a severe recession-depression in 
future years as past Congresses were able 
to treat the period from 1930 on. I think 
we have to have the discipline that is 
required to be able to say “no.” Many of 
us are saying “no,” not only to programs 
we have supported in the past, but some 
of us to programs we initiated in the 
past. 

I would urge my friend to keep that 
in mind as we do oppose this amend- 
ment. I urge the Senate to defeat this 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the Senator yield 
30 seconds? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 30 seconds. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Part of this 
package is an increase in funding for 
low-income energy assistance by $300 
million in fiscal year 1982 and fiscal year 
1983, and an increase in funding for 
mass transit. 

In 1979 Congress enacted this program 
to provide funds to help low-income 
households meet rising home heating or 
cooling costs. For fiscal year 1982, 95 per- 
cent of the $1.8 billion is distributed by 
formula to the States as a block grant. 
The remaining 5 percent is allocated to 
the crisis assistance program of the 
Community Services Administration. 

The Reagan administration has pro- 
posed to consolidate the low-income en- 
ergy assistance program with other 
emergency assistance programs and to 
reduce funding by 25 percent, or $450 
million from the energy assistance funds. 

This program is intended to offset the 
effects of escalating oil prices on low- 
income people. World prices continue 
upward. The new administration's im- 
mediate decontrol of domestic oil has 
also hit every American household with 
stiff price increases. This seems hardly 
the time to reduce funding for those 
Americans least able to absorb these 
price shocks. 

Even if oil prices had not increased 
as dramatically as they have in the past, 
it is not obvious that a 25-percent reduc- 
tion in this program is consistent with 
the explanation behind it. Programs 
proposed for block grants, it is said, can 
be reduced by 25 or 30 percent because 
overlapping layers of administration and 
bureaucratic controls will be eliminated 
through consolidation. Under current 
practice 95 percent of the low-income 
energy assistance funds go to the States 
as block grants. The remaining 5 percent 
goes to the CSA for a separate program. 
It is difficult to identify the overlapping 
administration here. 

Mr. President. the decontrol decision 
was a most difficult and agonizing one 
for me. I have supported decontrol be- 
cause it is the right energy policy and 
the right economic policy. However, 
rising prices are a terrible tax on low- 
income people in New Jersey and every 
other State. The windfall profits tax that 
I helped pass 2 years ago captures a large 
portion of the higher oil prices for the 
Government. In fact. one of mv amend- 
ments will tax away 70 cents of each dol- 
lar increase in oil in production before 
1978. The Congress agreed that a portion 
of these funds would go to low-income 
people to cushion the effect of higher 
prices. To go back on that promise is 
wrong. It is also wrong from a human- 
itarian point of view. 

If these points do not move my col- 
leagues, let me point out that over the 
next several years good energy policy and 
good economic policy will call for mov- 
ing away from Government allocation 
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and control and that might have the un- 
avoidable effect of raising energy and 
other prices. If we now go back on the 
promise we made to cushion the effect 
on low-income people, we may be unable 
to generate support for the tough energy 
and economic decisions still to come. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

Next, Mr. President, I urge the Senate 
to adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island because it restores 
$25 million in outlays for 1982 and $300 
million in outlays for 1983 for mass 
transit. 

There are four reasons why the Senate 
should adopt this proposal. 

First, economic development. The ad- 
ministration maintains that the cuts in 
spending are necessary for economic de- 
velopment, but they fail to recognize the 
enormous short-term economic problems 
which will result when transportation 
lines are forced to cut back on services, 
and, they fail to recognize the enormous 
long-term economic gains which could 
be realized if we rebuild our industrial 
base in an energy efficient manner 
through the use of mass transportation. 
If we are to redevelop our older in- 
dustries and strengthen our industrial 
base in general, we must have efficient 
transportation. To develop these ef- 
ficiencies we must abandon the economic 
assumptions of past decades which 
emphasized the use of the private auto- 
mobile. Instead, we must respond to the 
economic realities of today by supporting 
and maintaining mass transportation. 

A second reason to support this 
amendment concerns our national en- 
ergy needs in particular. The adminis- 
tration seems to have a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. 
Hyde attitude toward using the price 
mechanism to solve our energy problems. 
The administration is willing to let pro- 
ducers face higher energy prices to en- 
courage production, they are willing to 
let consumers face higher energy costs 
so there will be efficient allocation of en- 
ergy resources, and they are willing to let 
the State and local governments bear the 
burden for energy costs. But, when it is 
up to the Federal Government to re- 
spond to the higher energy prices by in- 
vesting more in mass transportation sys- 
tems which will efficiently allocate our 
energy resources, then the administra- 
tion loses faith in the price mechanism's 
ability to force prudent responses to en- 
ergy realities. Just as consumers are ex- 
pected to respond to the higher prices by 
paying for home insulation and by in- 
vesting in fuel-efficient automobiles, so. 
too, the Federal Government should re- 
spond to the price mechanism by in- 
vesting more in mass transportation. 

The administration seeks to reduce 
Federal support for mass transportation 
because they do not believe that those 
who use mass transportation are doing 
enough to support mass transit. This as- 
sumption is simply not true. In my State 
of New Jersey the bus fares pay for 70 
percent of the costs of the bus service, 
and, these fares are scheduled to in- 
crease by over 50 percent in the next 
few months. Rail fares will face a simi- 
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lar increase this year and another ma- 
jor increase in the beginning of next year 
which will double rail fares over current 
levels. These fare increases are necessary 
not because of the withdrawal of Federal 
support, but simply because the New 
Jersey Transit System is facing enor- 
mous increases in energy costs and enor- 
mous operating deficits will result unless 
the State officials act responsibly by rais- 
ing fares. So, a third reason why the 
Congress should restore funds for mass 
transit is because passengers and local 
governments throughout the Nation are 
already doing their share to support 
mass transit; the Federal contribution to 
mass transportation systems is in con- 
formity with the Federal interest in 
maintaining those systems. 

The final reason why I believe the 
Senate should restore these funds for the 
1983 fiscal year is to keep the truly needy 
from suffering. The administration 
claims that operating subsidies are not 
targeted toward the needy because both 
the rich and poor can take advantage of 
mass transit. However, if our national 
commitment to mass transit is reduced, 
it is the working poor who will suffer 
because for the working poor mass trans- 
portation is not a convenience, it is a 
necessity of life. We have a national 
interest in providing inexpensive mass 
transportation for these people and our 
Federal policy in the past has been to 
encourage the States to maintain trans- 
portation fares at rates which are as 
low as possible so that these working 
people can succeed. Now is not the time 
to change our Federal policies by aban- 
doning our commitment to mass trans- 
portation. 

Mr. DANFORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
rise today to offer my support for Sena- 
tor CHAFEE's proposal. 

His proposal, and indeed the entire 
budget debate over the last few days, 
addresses the classic dilemma of the 
day—how much can we afford to do? 

Every program under discussion was 
born of the best motives—the desire to 
respond to genuine human needs. Amer- 
icans are a compassionate people—we 
always have been and we always will be. 
But what happens when we go too far 
in trying to solve human problems 
through direct Government interven- 
tion? 

We create a monster—a bureaucracy 
with ever-expanding, overlapping agen- 
cies—that intrudes increasingly in our 
lives. The Federal Government has, un- 
fortunately, reached a point where it 
does more to the American people than 
it does for them. 

In our compassionate desire to provide 
food for the hungry, economic aid for 
the poor, and hope for those in despair, 
we have lost sight of the horrible side 
effects of over promising. The side effects 
are readily evident in today’s economy. 

There is nothing compassionate about 
20-percent inflation rates, double-digit 
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inflation, and 7'2-percent unemploy- 
ment. Yet, this is the economic cost borne 
largely of excessive Government. 

The public has come to recognize these 
costs too. In November, the people of this 
country overwhelmingly indicated at the 
polis their desire for change. They rec- 
ognize that we cannot sustain the rapid 
growth in social programs on a deteri- 
orating economic base. Over time, a de- 
teriorating economy leads to still fewer 
opportunities for our people. 

We are now trying to reverse this 
downward tide. The Congress is follow- 
ing the President's lead in limiting Fed- 
eral spending. It is clear that this proc- 
ess will, at least in the short run, hurt 
those least able to help themselves. Be- 
cause we cannot cut back on the cost of 
servicing the national debt, and because 
there is strong bipartisan support for 
reversing the decline in our national de- 
fense capabilities, spending cuts will 
affect programs which transfer re- 
sources to the more vulnerable segments 
of society. 

Does this mean that our national com- 
mitment has declined? Emphatically not. 
It reflects instead a change in strategy. 
The justification for budget restraint is 
economic growth. Such growth should 
be the real hope for those who have not 
yet shared in the abundance of Amer- 
ica's wealth. 

It is this change in economic strategy 
that we in Washington are trying to 
effect. How do we do it? Where do we 
reduce spending and by how much? 

These questions have no consensus 
answers. They never do. What Senator 
CHAFEE, and I, and others believe is that 
in some areas we risk going too far, in 
cutting back too much. The less than 
$1 billion proposed to be added back 
in 1982 spending is a very modest resto- 
ration. Others would restore much more, 
and some will insist on holding the line 
where we are. 

I believe that Senator CHAFEE’s pro- 
posal is a modest one when compared to 
the more than $40 billion we are trying 
to cut. With regard to the programs af- 
fected, there will still be significant re- 
ductions imposed—reductions which will 
create hardship enough as they are ab- 
sorbed. 

I would urge my colleagues to support 
the proposal of my colleague from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, what we are engaged in 
is an act of economic necessity for this 
country. That is an effort to try to get 
get some control on Federal spending, to 
try to reduce the Federal deficit and, 
hopefully, over a period of time, to erase 
that deficit altogether and create a bal- 
anced budget. 

This is not an effort, Mr. President, in 
pure philosophy. It is an effort, instead, 
to try to improve the economic health of 
this country for the benefit of all its 
citizens. 

Most of us who seek political life as a 
career do so because we have a degree of 
compassion and concern for our fellow 
man which we want to serve. In that 
process over a period of decades, we in 
politics, and particularly at the Federal 
level, have undertaken a host of pro- 
grams which we felt, at the time they 
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were created, were designed to serve 
those who were in need. 

However, we now find that we have 
overextended ourselves. The Federal debt 
is now pushing $1 trillion. We have got- 
ten ourselves in the situation where each 
year the Federal deficit runs about $50 
billion or so. Interest rates hover around 
20 percent and inflation rates are in the 
double digits. 

There is nothing compassionate, Mr. 
President, about that kind of circum- 
stance. There is nothing compassionate 
about high interest rates, high inflation 
rates, and the human misery that they 
create. 

Now we have embarked on an under- 
taking to try to reduce that deficit and 
to try to restore the kind of soundness 
to our economy which offers hope for the 
American people. 

In doing so, we are called upon in this 
budget resolution to make cuts in vari- 
ous programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Because of the fact that we are 
locked into servicing the national debt, 
we cannot reduce the amount that is re- 
quired to service the debt. 

Because of the fact that there is a very 
strong consensus in the Senate, as I per- 
sonally think there should be, for hav- 
ing a solid and improved national de- 
fense, we are not going to see cuts in the 
national defense budget. Instead, we are 
increasing national defense. 

Therefore, those budget cuts, lamen- 
tably, we have to make, but we do have 
to make them because we have to be re- 
sponsible for our country. Those budget 
cuts, Mr. President, tend inevitably to 
focus on parts of the country that can 
afford them the least. That is to say, we 
reduce the amount of money otherwise 
available for transfer payments, which, 
by their design, are aimed at improving 
the economic condition of the most needy 
people in our society. 

Similarly, and there has been much 
comment on this in the press, it is clear 
that when we go about the process of 
balancing the budget or reducing the 
budget deficit, it has a geographical im- 
pact. Clearly, that is the case. 

It has been pointed out by the Senator 
from Rhode Island and others that these 
particular changes in the budget that are 
encompassed in this amendment are not 
regional. They are not. They touch every- 
body. 

However, Mr. President, it is clearly 
true that when we restrain the budget, 
when we cut the budget, that very exer- 
cise has a greater impact on those cities 
which are bankrupt than those cities 
which are well off. 

It has a more adverse effect on those 
States which are declining economically 
and have seen jobs move elsewhere than 
it has on those communities which have 
seen their State and local tax revenues 
constantly increase over the last few 
years, the so-called Sun Belt. 


So, there is no doubt, Mr. President, 
that while we undertake the necessary 
job of reducing the weight of the Federal 
Government and the burden of the Fed- 
eral deficit, the very process of doing so, 
while necessary, does have a dispropor- 
tionately adverse effect on the poor, on 
those who are in need, on those who have 
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become dependent on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and on those regions of the 
country that are in economic decline. 

What we are involved in here, in the 
Senate, right now, is a balancing act. We 
are attempting to bring into some kind of 
balance on one hand the desire to reduce 
Federal spending, or, at least, to control 
the growth of Federal spending, and, on 
the other hand, the need to mitigate the 
damage, the harm, that is caused in the 
budget-cutting process among those peo- 
ple and those regions that are most in 
need. That is precisely what the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is intended to do and, in my opinion, 
does. 

The areas of restoration in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment focus primarily on 
people who are most in need—low- 
income energy assistance, community 
services, elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, most especially title I, aid for 
school districts which primarily serve 
low-income people; housing weatheriza- 
tion, community development, mass 
transit—programs which affect most 
notably people who are most in need. 

Mr. President, several weeks ago, a 
meeting was held in the Capitol Building 
between Senators and Members of the 
House representing the Northeast and 
the Midwest with OMB Director Stock- 
man and others. At that time, the ques- 
tion was put to Director Stockman: “Is 
there flexibility in the budget? Is there 
room to maneuver? Is there enough fiex- 
ibility on the part of the administration 
so that we are not locked into the precise 
details of the administration’s program?” 

The Director of OMB said at that 
time: 

Of course, there is flexibility. What we are 
interested in is the end result, but, of course, 
the job of Congress is to use its judgment 
on precisely what is cut and what is not cut. 


What concerns me about the state- 
ments on the other side of this amend- 
ment is the degree of inflexibility on the 
part of the Committee on the Budget. 
Suddenly, it is the position of the Budget 
Committee that we are, in fact, locked 
in, that we are committed to the details 
of the Budget Committee’s work. That is 
contrary to the position of Director 
Stockman with respect to the adminis- 
tration’s program. 

In point of fact, Mr. President, with- 
out this amendment, we are now some 
$2.3 billion below the President’s pro- 
gram. Even with the Chafee amendment, 
we would be approximately $1.4 billion 
below the President’s program. We have 
met the target and then some. The issue 
before us now is whether we can at least 
do something to mitigate the harm that 
is caused to those individuals and those 
regions of the country that are least able 
to overcome them. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for leave to speak 
1 minutes and I shall probably do it in 
ess. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not need unanimous con- 
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sent. We shall give him 10 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment now pending on the floor, both 
because of the important programs 
which it involves and, more fundamen- 
tally, because I believe it is a signal that 
there is due consideration by the United 
States on very severe changes in budget- 
ing which are being affected by the reso- 
lution which is now before this body. 

I think that the Budget Committee has 
done a remarkable job in fashioning the 
resolution which is before us today. I 
believe that, beyond the work of that 
committee, it is very important that con- 
sideration be given in greater detail by 
the Senate as a whole and the amend- 
ment which has been proposed has been 
fashioned after very substantial deliber- 
ation and consideration. In my judg- 
ment, it is a very modest reinstatement 
of funding on a very few lines and ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. President, I have grave concern 
about the timetable that the Senate has 
followed in coming to the judgment 
which it has and which it will doubtless 
conclude within the course of the next 
day or two. It was only on February 18, 
when President Reagan delivered his 
state of the Union speech, that we had 
the outline of his proposal. Then, until 
March 10, we had some further specifi- 
cation of facts. 

It is my view that the people in this 
country have very little understanding of 
the scope of what is going to happen as 
a result of the resolution of reconcilia- 
tion process which, I think, will soon be 
passed by the Senate and doubtless will 
be agreed to in some substantial form by 
the House and will become law. 

I have spent a day in Pittsburgh and 
a day in Harrisburg and a day in Phila- 
delphia, talking to people in various 
groups—from the business community, 
from the labor community, blacks, farm- 
ers, mayors, elected county commission- 
ers. 

I found there is, at the moment, rela- 
tively little understanding of the scope of 
changes which are going to be occasioned 
by what will result from this matter 
which we are now considering. 

I believe that when the full effect of 
this resolution is felt, there is going to be 
a sharp amount of dismay around the 
country. Nevertheless, I think that it is 
important that the President’s figures be 
adhered to, because of the very desperate 
economic status which confronts the Na- 
tion. I think those who have spoken— 
and eloquently, indeed, they have 
spoken—about the necessity for budget 
cuts so that we can move against infla- 
tion and move against the interest rate 
and move against unemployment, are ex- 
actly right. 

But in this complicated admixture, I 
do believe that it is important that this 
body give consideration, in some greater 
detail than has been considered up to the 
moment, to the impact of these cuts on 
the people who have received these serv- 
ices and have come to rely upon them for 
a great many years and, it may well be, 
have come to rely upon them in a way 
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which is totally adverse to the national 
welfare. 

I do think that the amendment which 
is now pending before the Senate is a 
modest reinstatement of some items in 
categories which are very, very impor- 
tant, in categories which have a broad 
national effect so that they are not re- 
gional in import. I believe it will serve as 
a signal to those who will be significantly 
affected by the budget cuts that there 
has been careful consideration and there 
has been an effort to do what is possible 
and what is practical by the Senate with- 
in the constraints of the President's 
program, which, I think there is virtual 
unanimity, should be adopted, with some 
regard for those who are going to be 
affected. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
support this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Messrs. BRAD- 
LEY, METZENBAUM, BURDICK, HART, EAGLE- 
TON, MOYNIHAN, and SaRBANES be added 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, how 
much time does Senator SARBANES want? 

Mr. SARBANES. Two minutes. 

Mr. CHAFEE, I yield him 2 minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. SARBANES. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

My, President, I rise in strong support 
of this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as is necessary to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. 
thank the Senator. 

I want to underscore two parts of this 
amendment, Mr. President: 

First, that part which restores funds 
for the urban development action grant 
program. This program has been a tre- 
mendous stimulant to economic develop- 
ment and to jobs creation, the very ob- 
Jectives which everyone is asserting 
we wish to accomplish in the Nation. It 
is a program which has been particularly 
successful in obtaining private invest- 
ment for projects in areas of economic 
difficulty and has led to permanent em- 
ployment for many of our Nation's citi- 
zens. 

The UDAG program is a program that 
has worked extremely well in my State. 
It has met its objectives, and it should 
be continued. In the short time the pro- 
gram has been in operation. almost half 
a million jobs have been created nation- 
wide, of which just under 390,000 are 
permanent. 

The UDAG has been most successf ul in 
leveraging private investment. For every 
dollar of Federal money, more than $6 in 
private funds have been invested, total- 
ing roughly $12 billion Nationally in 
Private investments. It has helped to 
strengthen the economic base of count- 
less numbers of cities across the country. 

Maryland participation in this pro- 
gram has been enormously successful. 
We have the highest investment ratio in 
the Nation. For every Federal dollar that 
the projects have received in Maryland 
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from the urban development action grant 
program, private industry has provided 
just under $9. We have almost a 9-to-1 
leverage ratio with respect to the urban 
development action grant program. It is 
a program which has worked well to bring 
forth private investment, jobs, and a 
strengthened economic base. 

I urge the Senate to approve this 
amendment and to carry forward this 
very important program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article published in the National Journal 
of March 21, discussing economic devel- 
opment aid and particularly the urban 
development action grant program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AID—SHELL GAME OR 
THE Key TO URBAN REJUVENATION? 


(By Rochelle L. Stanfield) 


BALTIMORE.—The signs are everywhere: the 
shoppers and lunchtime crowd strolling 
through the new waterfront shopping mall 
called Harborplace; the construction crews 
completing work on a hotel and city aquar- 
lum; sweet, rich odors issuing from a spice 
factory. This city, 10 years ago a crumbling 
Symbol of urban distress, is rejuvenating 
itself. 

The reason is what city planners call eco- 
nomic development: public investment to 
Stimulate private business as a means of re- 
versing decline. 

For Baltimore, a significant portion of the 
public investment came from Washington. 
Democratic Presidents and Congresses have 
pushed federal economic development pro- 
grams for 20 years, and President Carter made 
them central to his urban policy. 

But now the President is a Republican who 
believes in turning such responsibilities back 
to the cities. After all, he might point out, 
when the construction of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad in 1828 helped this city’s har- 
bor recoup some of the business that the Erie 
Canal had siphoned off to New York, the pub- 
lic money that supported the project was 
local. not federal. 

In the view of Daye Stockman, director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), that’s the way economic develop- 
ment should always work. Even when fed- 
eral economic development assistance suc- 
ceeds, he argues, it does so only at the ex- 
pense of over-all national economic growth. 
“We have a great shell game going on here,” 
he told the House Public Works and Trans- 
portation Subcommittee on Economic Devel- 
opment on March 11, “but I'm not sure who 
is helped.“ 

Local officials here believe they are 
helped—and that they need the special at- 
tention that Stockman opposes. “There is a 
naive assumption that general economic 
growth will improve the economic condition 
of everybody, including cities,” said Bernard 
L. Berkowitz, president of the Baltimore Eco- 
nomic Development Corp., who, when he was 
the city’s physical development coordinator, 
guided Baltimore’s economic development 
Strategy. “Our experience over the last 20 
to 30 years contradicts that.“ 

Berkowitz may have not real allies in the 
Reagan Administration, but some are more 
Sympathetic than Stockman. Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) Secretary Sam- 
uel R. Pierce Jr., for example, feels that while 
the cities should bear the major responsi- 
bility for economic development, a federal 
role remains. 

For the moment, Pierce seems to have 
made some impact on White House policy. 
In the budget that he submitted to Congress 
on March 10, President Reagan proposed 
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eliminating the Commerce Department's Eco- 
nomic Development Administration (EDA), 
whose 1981 budget is $668 million. But he 
modified an earlier proposal to submerge 
HUD's urban development action grant 
(UDAG) program by combining it with other 
grants, deciding instead to keep it going at 
least through 1982. At the same time, how- 
ever, he cut the UDAG budget from $675 mil- 
lion to $500 million and trimmed or elimi- 
nated many of the 65 other federal aid pro- 
grams that support economic development 
activities. 

The decision to save urban development 
action grants followed a fierce response to 
Reagan's earlier proposal. No similar support 
has developed for EDA—but it may. 

“The country is in the mood to cut, but 
no one has lost their job yet,” said Balti- 
more Mayor William Donald Schaefer. “Come 
April 1, when we have to lay off 300 to 500 
employees because of these cuts, you'll begin 
to hear a loud cry.” 


FEDERAL INTERVENTION 


When economic development programs 
work as intended, they help provide the ele- 
ments necessary for private investment— 
competitively priced land, public facilities 
such as sewers and roads, an attractive local 
tax structure and a skilled labor force. 
Reagan's proposed cutbacks in economic de- 
velopment assistance surprised many urban 
advocates who believed he would appreciate 
programs designed to stimulate private 
enterprise. 

“People prematurely thought this Admin- 
istration would like economic development 
programs, but economic development is gov- 
ernment intervention, and they like no in- 
tervention at all,” said William B. Stafford, 
intergovernmental assistant to the mayor of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Reagan outlined his approach to economic 
development in his Feb. 18 message on the 
economy: “We believe we can do better just 
by the expansion of the economy and the job 
creation which will come from our economic 
program.“ 

A corollary holds that economic develop- 
ment programs don't really stimulate em- 
ployment. “EDA doesn't create jobs,“ Stock- 
man told the Economic Development Sub- 
committee. “It reallocates them.” 

OMB's black book" of proposed budget 
cuts, which circulated in Congress in Febru- 
ary, argued that this reallocation is down- 
right harmful. If an urban development ac- 
tion grant influenced an employer to locate 
in a city, it said, “it would impose an eco- 
nomic cost on the over-all economic effi- 
ciency of private-sector investments. In 
theory, the UDAG program compensates the 
private sector for shifting investments to 
high-cost or less economically efficient areas. 
This reduces the net economic (although not 
necessarily the social) gains from any given 
amount of investment." 

Urban advocates have no use for this line 
of reasoning. The federal government 
couldn't withdraw from local economic de- 
velopment even if it wanted to, they argue. 
For every conscious federal effort to promote 
economic development in particular cities or 
regions, there is a “neutral” federal program 
with important effects on local economies, 
such as highway ald. 

“Market forces don't account for all the 
difference between growing and declining 
areas,” said Robert C. Embry, assistant HUD 
secretary for community planning and devel- 
opment during the Carter Administration 
and now a partner in a Baltimore energy con- 
servation firm, “Federal money has been very 
important. Where would San Diego be if not 
for all the federal spending on military bases 
there? And Houston. if not for the oil deple- 
tion allowance?” 

“The federal government has created some 
of the imbalance,” added M. Walter D'Alessio, 
executive vice president of the Philadelphia 
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Industrial Development Corp. “Government 
has some responsibility to resolve the 
problems.” 

William W, Blunt, Jr., a Washington con- 
sultant who headed EDA during the Nixon 
years, wonders about the logic of aiding in- 
dividuals, as Reagan proposes, by retaining 
“safety net” programs such as social security 
and medicare, but not supporting the eco- 
nomic bases of the cities in which they live. 

“Wouldn't it be more consistent to figure 
out a way to help the marketplace, through 
marginal incentives, to provide people with 
jobs?” he asked. That's what the Economic 
Development Administration programs do.“ 

Even if Reagan is able to pump up the 
economy, some local officials doubt that the 
benefits would be distributed in the best 
possible way. “Say the tax cuts and deregu- 
lation give confidence to the investors and 
a lot of economic development happens in 
the cities,” said Seattle Mayor Charles Royer. 
“I frankly would rather have UDAG so we 
could give that development some direction, 
have something to say about who benefits.” 

ACTION GRANTS 

So would a lot of other city officials. In 
fact, action grants, which were authorized 
only in 1977, have quickly become the most 
popular form of economic development as- 
sistance. 

Only about half the nation’s localities are 
sufficiently “distressed” to apply for action 
grants, and HUD by no means accepts all 
applications. HUD officials say they insist 
that local governments obtain promises of at 
least $2.50 in private investment for every 
federal dollars; in practice, they say, private 
industry invests $6 for each action grant dol- 
lar. Through the first three months of fiscal 
1981, HUD approved 963 action grants for 
about $1.8 billion. 

Here in Baltimore, Equitable Trust Co. 
planned an office complex and convention 
center in the Inner harbor development area 
but would not go ahead unless another com- 
pany built a hotel. Hyatt International Corp. 
had considered building a hotel but feared it 
would lose money. So an action grant pro- 
vided a second trust to assure a profit even 
if the hotel's occupancy rate was only 65 per 
cent, and on the strength of that, the Rouse 
Co. built the shopping mall called Harbor- 
place. 

“Not many people realize that no federal 
money went into Harborplace,” said Embry. 
“And all the money that went into the hotel 
is being paid back.” 

Because of success stories such as Balti- 
more’s, action grants have attracted the sup- 
port of city and state officials, neighborhood 
groups, civil rights organizations, bankers 
and developers. “If that many constituencies 
are for a program, it must be doing some- 
thing right," said Sandra B. Solomon, govern- 
ment affairs director of the National Urban 
Coalition. 

Supporters were taken by surprise when 
Stockman recommended the program's ter- 
mination. “I didn't realize it was so contro- 
versial,” said Embry. “It had fairly universal 
praise, and Congress increased its budget 
[from $400 million to $675 million in 1980 
at a time of fiscal austerity.” 

But the program is not without its de- 
tractors. “UDAG reinstates all the ugly as- 
pects of grantsmanship: long lines, expensive 
consultants, furtive efforts to know the deci- 
sion maker and no certainty that the 
communities in need will succeed,” Carla A. 
Hills, HUD Secretary in the Ford Adminis- 
tration, wrote in a letter to The Washington 
Post on Feb. 21. 

After its enactment in 1977, neighborhood 
groups were skeptical of a program they 
believed to be developed solely to benefit 
downtown development, the recipient of 
much of the early money. Neighborhood 
advocates complained that a disproportion- 
ate amount of the funds helped build hotels, 
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and some called it federal aid for Hyatt. But 
Embry said that of the nearly 1,000 action 
grants made during the Carter Administra- 
tion, only 90 assisted hotel construction and 
only five of these were for Hyatts. 

In 1978, Congress disarmed the neighbor- 
hood organizations by setting aside a separate 
pool of action grant money for neighborhood 
projects. Although some of its members re- 
main wary, the neighborhood movement is 
part of the constituency clamoring for the 
continuation of the program. 

Nonetheless, Stockman picked up on this 
problem in his black book, arguing that “this 
categorical program exposes the federal gov- 
ernment and the Administration to local crit- 
icism and objections to particular develop- 
ment projects. There has been adverse pub- 
licity in the past over excess emphasis on 
some types of projects (e.g., luxury hotels)“ 

Neighborhood groups have also complained 
that action grants create mostly dead-end 
jobs, such as those required to operate a 
hotel. But Embry believes that’s the price 
for making work for the unskilled. The 
more upward mobility you build into the 
jobs,” he said, “the fewer poor people will be 
hired for them.” 

Others deny that most of the jobs are dead 
end. Royer points to a $250,000 action grant 
that enabled Fluorocarbon Inc. to finance a 
$900,000 expansion and remain in a low-in- 
come section of Seattle. 

“Fluorocarbon employs 325 people, two- 
thirds of whom walk to work,” said Royer. 
“The action grant saved those jobs, skilled 
and unskilled, and will create 70 new jobs as 
the company expands. Otherwise, the com- 
pany would have moved out of the city.” 

Another criticism of the action grant pro- 
gram, leveled by the General Accounting Of- 
fico (GAO) in early 1979, is that the develop- 
ment supported by the grants would often 
have occurred without them. Stockman made 
a similar charge in his black book. 

Program advocates are quick to respond, 
however, that the grants are critical to their 
economic development packages. “The hotel 
was essential to our inner harbor develop- 
ment,” said Schaefer. “And the developer 
would not put up the hotel without that 
UDAG.” 

Although HUD requires cities to certify 
that potential development projects would 
not go ahead without action grants, the 
proof is difficult to supply. And even if a 
city can show that an investment would not 
be made in a specific location in the absence 
of federal funds, it is nearly impossible to 
show that the investment would not have 
been made somewhere else. 

The congressional sponsors of the action 
grants “did not intend for these subsidies to 
attract funds from the suburbs into a cen- 
tral city,” Dennis J. Dugan, associate direc- 
tor of the GAO’s program analysis division, 
told a Princeton University conference late 
in 1979. “So the question is whether this is 
new investment that will actually be created 
or whether it would be created elsewhere in 
the economy.“ 

D'Alessio says the competition for invest- 
ment is not necessarily with the suburbs but 
sometimes with foreign countries. He points 
to a $1.5 million action grant with which 
Philadelphia enticed the Budd Co., a maker 
of rail cars, to remain in Philadelphia and 
retool. The alternative was for Budd to give 
up the rail car business and let its business 
go to Kawasaki of Japan, according to 
D'Alessio. “So Budd invested $20 million and 
UDAG put in $1.5 million and now it’s able 
to supply rail cars to Korea," he said. 

For city officials, Stockman’s toughest crit- 
icism is that action grants for the most part 
duplicate what the cities can do with their 
community development block grants. 

The Reagan Administration prefers the 
block grant approach. “The UDAG program, 
with its emphasis on intensive, direct federal 
intervention in local investment decisions, is 
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inconsistent with the basic block grant phi- 
losophy of delegating decision making,” 
Stockman's black book asserted. 

In general, the mayors agree. But in this 
case, they appreciate the fact that because 
not every city receives action grant money, 
those that do get more than their propor- 
tional share. 

“UDAG says to private industry, ‘If you 
put in $100 million, we'll put up $10 mil- 
lion,’ "` Schaefer said. But if all you get 
{from the federal government] is $1.95, that 
doesn’t help very much.“ 

Embry argues that a heavy federal hand is 
what makes UDAG projects successful. “The 
applications that come in and the projects 
that are finally agreed to are like night and 
day,” he said. 

After the cities protested Reagan’s an- 
nouncement on Feb. 18 that he favored fold- 
ing action grants into the community devel- 
opment block grant program, the Adminis- 
tration backed off. For 1982, Reagan’s revised 
budget sets aside $500 million for action 
grants as a discrete piece of the $4.17 billion 
block grant program. 

But the action grants’ future beyond 1982 
remains in doubt. Pierce told reporters he 
was thinking about folding them into the 
“urban enterprise zone” proposal that the 
Reagan Administration is preparing as a 
means of using tax and regulatory breaks 
to attrac? business to distressed areas. 

“Although UDAG may have been success- 
ful,” he said. “in combination with enterprise 
zones it may be even more successful.” 


EDA PROGRAMS 


If many local officials howled over the 
prospect of losing action grants, few of them 
so much as whimpered at the proposed ter- 
mination of the Commerce Department's 
Economic Development Administration. That 
may have been out of recognition that only 
one of the two programs could be saved and 
that EDA grants are spread much thinner 
than the action grants. 

Whatever the reason, the silence may have 
prompted Reagan to single out EDA in his 
televised speech on the economy on Feb. 18. 

“By terminating the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, we can save hundreds 
of millions of dollars in 1982 and billions 
over the next few years," he said. While no 
“consistent evidence“ shows EDA's success 
in creating jobs, he added, it has been “ef- 
fective in creating an array of planners, 
grantsmen and professional middlemen.” 

While EDA’s budget is about the same size 
as that of the action grants program, its 
scope is much broader because of its tech- 
nical assistance program, which helps locali- 
ties develop the capacity to package eco- 
nomic development deals and to make the 
city inviting to private business. 

“EDA is the only agency of the federal 
government that can provide that kind of 
assistance,” said James T. Peterson, a former 
EDA official and now the executive director 
of the Council on Urban Economic Develop- 
ment, which lobbies on behalf of local devel- 
opment officials and consultants. “UDAG is 
a deal. It's important, but it doesn't add to 
the environment conducive to investment.” 

Cities use EDA grants primarily to build 
public facilities—access roads, sewer connec- 
tions, parking garages—that industry needs 
to operate. Baltimore is getting about $10 
million over three years to assist in the de- 
velopment of half a dozen industrial parks. 

Without federal aid, Berkowitz said, these 
developments would have been impossible. 
“No private developer would undertake our 
Fort Holabird or Raleigh industrial parks 
without the EDA funds that paid for the in- 
frastructure. It’s highly unlikely that the 
city would have had the funds available to 
carry those projects out.” 

The Reagan Administration complains 
that so many areas of the country are ellgi- 
ble for EDA assistance—currently about 80 
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percent—that the money cannot be concen- 
trated where it is most needed. But it is pre- 
cisely this feature that has made EDA popu- 
lar in Congress, whose Members relish the 
opportunity to cut the ribbons on all the 
facilities built by EDA funds. 

In fact, the House 11 years ago inserted a 
provision into EDA's authorization that for- 
bids the removal of any locality once it has 
been declared eligible for EDA support. Only 
about €0 percent of communities are now 
Statistically eligible for EDA grants, but an- 
other 20 percent continue to receive funds 
because they were once eligible. 

“We've always been plagued by the am- 
bivalence of wanting to concentrate re- 
sources on truly needy areas and the need 
to build political support," said Harold Wil- 
liams, the acting assistant Commerce secre- 
tary who runs the agency. 

The Senate tried in 1979 to limit eligibility, 
but the House wouldn’t go along. That was 
one of several issues that scuttled legisla- 
tion to- reauthorize EDA and forced Con- 
gress to enact stopgap authority that ex- 
pires on Sept. 30. 

That will simplify the Administration's 
effort to kill the agency. Already, OMB has 
frozen EDA spending in advance of a request 
to Congress to cut off its spending authority 
for the rest of this fiscal year. 

But others aren't ready to write off EDA 
yet. A small bipartisan phalanx of supporters 
in the House lectured Stockman on its vir- 
tues at the March 11 hearing of the Economic 
Development Subcommittee. In the Senate, 
former Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee chairman Jennings Randolph, D- 
W. Va., and former Regional and Community 
Development Subcommittee chairman Quen- 
tin N, Burdick, D-N.D., are mounting a cam- 
paign to save EDA. But their view is not 
expected to prevail. 

ENTERPRISE ZONES 

Despite the Administration's opposition to 
action grants and EDA, its officials maintain 
that they favor federal support of economic 
development activities and are preparing an 
American version of the British program of 
“urban enterprise zones.” 

Reps. Jack F. Kemp, R-N.Y., and Robert 
Garcia, D-N.Y., introduced enterprise zone 
legislation last year that would have reduced 
taxes and regulatory burdens of businesses 
located in distressed areas. At a recent Na- 
tional League of Cities meeting, Kemp said 
he did not want an enterprise zone program 
to replace other programs or to be set up 
as a short-term experiment. 

Economic development advocates complain 
that enterprise zones would do nothing to 
assist In the acquisition of land or public 
facilities or to train skilled workers. In a 
paper prepared last year for HUD, George 
Sternlieb, director of Rutgers University's 
Center for Urban Policy Research, wondered 
whether the program might create tax 
havens for industry without spurring job 
opportunities. 

At the League of Cities meeting, Kemp 
conceded that he would be “hard pressed to 
give a date certain when so many jobs would 
be created. This is a general philosophical 
statement.” 

But as an approach to government, it 
seems to be the direction that the Adminis- 
tration wants to take. 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I also 
wish to underscore the portion of the 
amendment to restore funds to the low- 
income energy assistance program and 
the weatherization program. 

I support the restoration of funds to 
the low-income energy assistance pro- 
gram and the weatherization program. 
The administration has recommended 
that toth programs be put into block 
grant programs and suffer a large cut in 
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funding. These cuts, approximately $450 
million in low-income energy assistance 
and $440 million in weatherization as- 
sistance, come at a time when the Labor 
Department recently announced that the 
Consumer Price Index increased by a 
full percentage point last month due to 
the rising prices for oil and gas that 
resulted from the President decontrol- 
ling domestic crude oil on January 28. 

The dimensions of the problem are 
staggering. The upward spiral in the 
prices of petroleum products that began 
3 years ago has led to increases in home 
heating oil from 48.5 cents in January 
1978 to $1.26 last month, an increase of 
260 percent. The average price for a gal- 
lon of heating oil increased 11 cents in 
just the month of February with the 
Washington area experiencing the high- 
est heating oil price averages in the 
Nation at $1.30 a gallon. 


Congress authorized the low-income 
energy assistance program and the 
weatherization program at a time of un- 
precedented energy costs in order to help 
America’s citizens maintain a minimal 
level of heat in their homes for their 
health and safety. The impact of the 
heating increases has not been gradual. 
It struck with full force when the first 
heating bills of the 1979-80 season came 
due and will strike with an even greater 
force when the next heating season 
starts. The times have not changed to 
warrant a reduction in this assistance. 


With these increases, many families 
face the distressing dilemma each month 
of whether to pay for food, health care, 
or heat. Rising energy costs are taking 
a bigger share of every family’s budget. 
All Americans are adversely affected by 
the higher costs of heating oil; but an 
acute impact is felt by lower income cit- 
izens, elderly persons living on fixed in- 
comes, the handicapped, as well as mil- 
lions of working Americans. 


The rising energy costs are further 
compounded by certain factors which 
bear disproportionately on lower income 
households. Credit and deferred pay- 
ment plans are less likely to be avail- 
able, and lower income homeowners are 
less likely to have the resources or to be 
able to obtain the loans necessary to un- 
dertake energy-saving home improve- 
ments. Housing stock is likely to be older 
and less well-built, therefore less energy- 
efficient and more in need of energy con- 
servation measures. 


Studies have shown that conservation 
does save energy. A Princeton Univer- 
sity study in July 1979 states that a suc- 
cessful conservation effort could— 

By the mid to late 1980’s save half the 
energy now consumed for space heating, 
equivalent to two and one-half million bar- 
rels of oil per day or two-thirds of our pres- 
ent dependence on Arab and Iranian oil. 


At this time of increased energy prices 
and dwindling energy resources, we 
should continue to pursue methods of 
preventing the unnecessary usage of 
energy through conservation and weath- 
erization programs. Adequate assist- 
ance should also be available to those 
who are unable to provide the necessary 
level of heat that insures their health 
and safety. 
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Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island for 
sponsoring this amendment. I urge the 
Senate to approve it. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of the Chafee amendment to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9, the rec- 
onciliation resolution. I believe it repre- 
sents a balanced and cost effective pack- 
age of restorations which vastly improves 
this legislation. It is the business of Gov- 
ernment to make those critical invest- 
ments in the Nation’s strength that oth- 
erwise would not be made. This amend- 
ment addresses six programs which make 
a valuable contribution to the well-being 
of our citizens and the long-term 
strength of our economy. 

First, Mr. President, the amendment 
would make a restoration of $300 million 
in budget authority and outlays for both 
fiscal year 1982 and fiscal year 1983 for 
low-income energy assistance and $50 
million in budget authority and outlays 
in fiscal year 1982 and fiscal year 1983 
in low-income home weatherization. 

These programs were created to help 
offset the harsh impact of rising energy 
costs on the poor, the elderly, and the 
handicapped. My colleagues may recall 
that initially it was the intent of the 
House-Senate conference that 25 percent 
of the windfall profit tax-revenue be 
dedicated to low-income fuel assistance 
alone. To that end, we authorized more 
than $3 billion for fuel assistance in fs- 
cal year 1981. Yet, barely half that 
amount was appropriated and now even 
that small effort is being attacked as too 
lavish. For the family at, or barely above 
the poverty level, the family spending 25 
percent to 35 percent of its income on en- 
ergy, this program holds out the hope of 
survival until we finally develop a sound 
energy policy and restore a vital econ- 
omy. 

One essential part of a sound energy 
program must be an expanded and effec- 
tive weatherization program. Such an 
effort has and must continue to provide 
the opportunity for the longer term bene- 
ficial effects available through conserva- 
tion. We have recognized this opportu- 
nity for the middle and wealthier classes 
by providing numerous tax incentives for 
weatherization end other forms of resi- 
dential retrofit, the low-income weather- 
ization program has simply extended this 
concept—on a very modest basis—to the 
poor, the elderly. and the handicapped. 
Clearly, as weatherization takes effect 
the demand for fuel assistance will mod- 
erate and energy demand can be reduced. 

Together, these programs—modest 
though they be—hold out the hope that 
the poor, the elderly, and the handi- 
capred will not freeze in Hartford or fry 
in Houston while the Government gropes 
about for an energy policy. 

Second, the Chafee amendment would 
add the following amounts for elemen- 
tary and secondary education: $575 mil- 
lion in budget authority and $60 million 
in outlays in fiscal year 1981; $500 mil- 
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lion in budget authority and $450 million 
in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and $700 
million in budget authority and $575 mil- 
lion in outlays for fiscal year 1983. These 
additional funds will allow for the main- 
tenance of the Federal Government’s 
commitment to insure a free and appro- 
priate education for handicapped young- 
sters. This commitment, only recently 
made, and eyen more recently honored, 
says to school age boys and girls who 
happen to be handicapped, that their 
special needs will be met and the special 
help that will allow them to realize their 
full potential will be available. 

Third, the amendment proposes res- 
toration of $150 million in budget au- 
thority and $50 million in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982 and $200 million in 
budget authority and $175 million in 
outlays for fiscal year 1983 for preventive 
and community health block grants. 
These funds would add to the amounts 
proposed by the Reagan plan for such 
services as home health, community 
health centers, mental health services, 
and a number of preventive health pro- 
grams, and make an important contri- 
bution to meeting the health care needs 
of the American people. 

Fourth, the amendment would restore 
$200 million in budget authority and $25 
million in outlays in fiscal year 1982 and 
$300 million in budget authority and out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983 for urban mass 
transit capital grants and operating as- 
sistance: 

Through the passage of the Urban 
Mass Transit Act, Congress has commit- 
ted itself to encouraging the development 
of State mass transit programs. Under 
the administration's proposed reductions 
for transportation, operating subsidies 
are to be reduced by 30 percent a year 
starting in 1983 and capital assistance is 
to be limited to existing rail moderniza- 
tion programs and purchasing buses. 
Such drastic reductions in operating sub- 
sidies will be borne by the taxpayer 
through fare box increases and higher 
State and local costs. In order to main- 
tain vital mass transit services, the States 
need time to redirect their resources and 
services. Thus, a more gradual reduction 
in funding, through passage of the 
Chafee amendment, would ease the tran- 
sition period for States. 

Finally, Mr. President, the pending 
amendment provides for an increase for 
UDAG/CDBG housing grants of $300 
million in budget authority in fiscal year 
1981, $98 million in outlays in fiscal year 
1982, and $128 million in outlays in fiscal 
year 1983. This amendment seeks to pro- 
vide the most successful urban develop- 
ment program enacted by Congress with 
the funds necessary to continue program 
activity. 

Since its activation in 1977, this pro- 
gram has generated $172 million in pri- 
vate investments in the most distressed 
areas of Connecticut alone. The key to 
this success has been this program's abil- 
ity to bring together both public and pri- 
vate interests in a cooperative effort to 
revitalize urban areas. This program has 
created thousands of new permanent 
jobs, rehabilitated deteriorated housing 
as well as stimulated new housing con- 
struction, expanded tax bases for mu- 
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nicipal governments, and regenerated a 
spirit of urban vitality in cities such as 
Hartford, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Chicago. 

Mr. President, these programs which 
the Senator from Rhode Island has iden- 
tified in his amendment are, without ex- 
ception, sound and effective instruments 
through which the Federal Government 
provides for those in special need and 
reinforces the economic fabric of the 
country. They represent investments 
which pay back concrete dividends in the 
equity and efficiency of our economic 
system. It would be shortsighted indeed, 
Mr. President, for us to bankrupt such 
programs in the name of economy. I urge 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
has many functions but substance or 
looking into substance is not one of them. 
The Budget Committee deals with the 
bottom line dollar figure, and I might add 
that that is the same exercise engaged 
in by the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

It is very clear to those of us on the 
authorizing and the appropriations com- 
mittees that the Office of Management 
and Budget did not look into the sub- 
stance of programs to achieve the ad- 
ministration's figures. I have no quarrel 
with that, so long as somewhere along 
the line in this procedure someone does 
look at substance. 

The next thing we have are the figures 
going to the Senate Budget Committee, 
again with no interest in substance. I 
have no quarrel with that, so long as 
somewhere along the line inquiries are 
made as to the substance. That time was 
when various presentations were made 
both before the authorizing and the ap- 
propriations committees. 

When inquiry after inquiry was made 
of those representing the administra- 
tion as to why a particular program is 
being cut, no answer was forthcoming, 
except that they were given a dollar 
figure, and that is not a reason. That 
might be part of the reason in an over- 
all economic game plan, but it is not the 
reason for either excluding or increas- 
ing money for a particular program, a 
particular agency, a particular project. 

Quality should have a bearing on 
whether those moneys are retained or 
eliminated, whether or not a particular 
mission is achieved. Quality is a reason 
for eliminating or increasing moneys 
appropriated. But substance has been 
totally lacking from this argument on 
economics and on the budget, on the 
economic condition of the Nation. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween investments that the Federal 
Government makes and giveaways, 
money that is conceived as going down 
a rathole. Investments that bring a far 
greater return in terms of productivity, 
in terms of the gross national product, 
in terms of the enhancement of the hu- 
man condition have been totally lost in 
this argument, 


Now we have before us. the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. After much thought and 
after much precision of inquiry as to 
substance, he comes forth with this 
amendment, and we are asked to defeat 
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it in the name of some figure that started 
off on this chain from the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Senate—a simple bottom- 
1 ne dollar figure. 

That is no reason to oppose this. Why 
is it that the opponents of this amend- 
ment cannot get up here and say how 
UDAG has not worked? They cannot, be- 
cause it has. Or why the investment in 
elementary and secondary education has 
not worked. It has. No argument can be 
made against it. 

So on down the list—in the name of 
“because the administration sends it to 
us, because the Budget Committee set 
a dollar figure.” I have yet to see any ra- 
tional arguments presented against this 
amendment—certainly no arguments of 
substance. 

Earlier in the day, somebody made the 
comment that this amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land was business as usual. I will tell 
you what was business as usual in this 
whole budget exercise—the fact that the 
Defense Department gets its way with 
nary a question. If you want to talk 
about business as usual, that is the big- 
gest part of the budget, and that was 
business as usual. 

There is not one of us here who feels 
that if you look into the various aspects 
of fraud and abuse in the agencies of 
Government, you cannot apply a per- 
centage to each agency. The difference 
is that if you talk bottom line figures 
and apply that percentage to the budget 
of the Defense Department, you get the 
biggest dollar figure at the bottom line. 

If you are going to scrutinize a budget, 
if you are going to examine it by a set 
of criteria that relies on what is 
achieved, then that scrutiny must be 
applied right across the board. 

Let me give an example of the contra- 
dictions between what the administra- 
tion is saying in terms of its general poli- 
cies and what it is doing in terms of eco- 
nomics. 

The administration says that national 
security in the defense of this Nation is 
of the highest priority, while this admin- 
istration cuts the budget for education 
and for science. 

We are never going to outman the 
Russians. That is a biological impossibil- 
ity. You are never going to put your 
hardware hub to hub to the extent 
they do. 

The great offensive weapon of this 
Nation, the great advantage we have 
enjoyed always, sits up here in the minds 
of Americans, which give us technologi- 
cal superiority, which make up for what 
we do not have in terms of manpower 
or in terms of inanimate weapons of 
conflict. 

So, while at the same time you are say- 
ing that national security and defense 
are of the utmost priority, you cut back 
on those budgets that in effect have es- 
tablished the greatest advantage in terms 
of security and in terms of defense, in 
terms of our preeminent position in the 
world. What kind of sense does that 
make? 

Where will the technological superi- 


ority of this Nation go when you cut back 


on education, when you narrow the 
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scope of what it is our young people can 
learn? 

I recall that at the time of the decon- 
trol argument, in the midst of the energy 
crisis—which I believe we are still in, 
and which probably has more to do with 
our economic instability than whatever 
it is the Government is or is not doing— 
I recall during that debate a person say- 
ing that we have to up the supply side of 
energy, and I agreed with that. We have 
to put the capital into the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise to bring more of the 
product on stream. I agreed with that. 

But I said in addition to producing 
more we have to use less, and there is 
only one way we are going to do that and 
that is to conserve. Everyone said that 
decontrol, which I voted for, will raise 
the price and make people conserve. 

That is fine, except for those who can- 
not afford the price of this basic neces- 
sity of life. So it was agreed at that time 
that whereas we take care of the supply 
side we would also take very special care 
of those who would be hurt by that deci- 
sion. That was the genesis, if you will, 
of low-income energy assistance. It was 
not a giveaway program. It was meant 
to compensate for another policy that 
was agreed upon by this body. They are 
saying that now that we have decontrol 
and the capital is in the hands of private 
enterprise, now let us forget about that 
whole disadvantaged segment of our 
society. 

This is the substance that has not been 
debated on this floor. This is the sub- 
stance that was never a matter of con- 
sideration of the administration as they 
went through their budget. But this is 
what needs to be talked about. 

This proposal of my distinguished col- 
league from Rhode Island is modest in- 
deed. It recognizes the economic difficul- 
ties that the Nation is in and which were 
also pointed out by our distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes have expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I request 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields 3 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 3 additional 
minutes. 


Mr. WEICKER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from New Mexico. 

As was pointed, about 94 percent 
of the President's request has been 
granted. Is everyone afraid to move as 
far as the remaining 6 percent is con- 
cerned? Everyone talks about a man- 
date. I know about the mandate of the 
election of 1980. I will tell you what the 
mandate was. It was very simple and 
narrow. It was a rejection of an incum- 
bent President who was perceived as 
being incompetent. That is No. 1. And, 
No. 2, the blue collar workers in this 
country, most of whom are Democrats, 
either were out of work and wanted to 
get back into the work force or wanted 
to have their paycheck mean something, 
so it was narrow in an economic sense. 
We did not go ahead, the Nation did not 
go ahead and vote against education. We 
did not vote against the cities. We did 
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not vote against the poor, and we did 
not vote against those that are ill. 

There was no rejection of the social 
conscience that is this country, and my 
friends on this side of the aisle make a 
big mistake if they misinterpret those 
election results because, believe me, we 
will be a majority for a very few days 
indeed. 

I hope that everyone is through click- 
ing their heels and obeying orders from 
on high, that we all start to function as 
U.S. Senators and understand what it is 
that our constituencies look for. 

Understand, for example, that if an 
economics argument is made on this floor 
on the basis of inflation and the econ- 
omy, we will stand up and say, all right, 
defense spending is the most inflationary 
of all. 

No one is seeking to cut back on de- 
fense. What we are saying is apply the 
same criteria to defense as we have in 
every other program of Government 
which has gone under the microscope. 

Do not just take your cues from some- 
one’s campaign or philosophical slogans. 

Indeed what is at fate here is not a 
political party but human lives. If we can 
cut back in some of these areas, and ed- 
ucation stands out in my mind, decisions 
made for 1 year or 2 will have their im- 
pact 10 years, 12 years, and 15 years from 
now. Then we will not be able to catch 
up. 

So I hope that we join on both sides 
of the aisle in passing this amendment 
and restoring the Senate as an equal 
partner in the decisionmaking process 
rather than continuing to go by the Teu- 
tonic philosophy that orders are orders. 
The mind is what is important, not the 
ability to raise one’s hand in agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield sufficient time 
on the resolution to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I have great regard for 
my colleague from Connecticut, but I 
was wondering why he was looking at 
this side of the aisle when he was talk- 
ing about the short-sighted reduction. 
Many of us on this side have tried in the 
Budget Committee to do something about 
the problems that he spoke about. Many 
of us share his sentiments and his con- 
cern. I know there may be some things 
about this side of the aisle that do not 
look completely attractive, but I will help 
the Senator move his desk over here be- 
cause we would like to have him on this 
side. He is sitting right on the aisle there. 
He is not that far away. It will not be a 
long move. 

He has raised some important points. 

Mr. President, I rise as a cosponsor of 
the amendment, although I feel the 
amendment does not go far enough to 
correct or correct the severe regional 
inequities that are imbedded in the 
budget resolution before us. I am sure 
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that some of my colleagues on that side 
of the aisle know that the amendment 
does not go far enough. The Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Specter) and others have just spoken 
with feeling and perceptiveness about 
the defects of the budget document as it 
is presently before us. It would do 
damage to some areas of the country and 
to some groups of people, while other 
areas and other groups would not be 
asked to bear their share of sacrifice. 
Senator CHAFEE’s amendment will help 
correct some of those defects. It cer- 
tainly by no means solves all those 
problems. 

I do not know why the Budget Com- 
mittee on the basis of very little discus- 
sion or analysis recommended cuts that 
went even below those recommended by 
the President. 

This amendment would still leave the 
Senate's budget resolution harsher than 
the administration’s recommendations. 

Mr. President, I support reductions in 
Government spending at about the level 
recommended by the President. I have 
serious objection, however, when I con- 
sider the details of how the administra- 
tion recommends that we make these 
cuts. It is clear that many of these rec- 
ommendations are based on very sketchy 
and glib analysis. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I know 
that my colleague from Rhode Island 
(Mr. CHAFEE) and my colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER) have both 
played important roles in the Northeast- 
Midwest coalition. I am privileged to 
serve with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land as a cochairman of the Northeast- 
Midwest coalition. 

They will both understand the devas- 
tating significance of the fact that the 
administration’s package of budget cuts 
was put together without any analysis 
whatsoever of its probable impact on dif- 
ferent regions of the country. 

The Budget Director, Mr. Stockman, 
was asked for his analysis of how differ- 
ent regions would be affected by what he 
is proposing. He was frank to say that 
no regional consideration or plan went 
into this document. He admitted that 
OMB and the White House made all of 
these sweeping recommendations with- 
out ever considering how they would hit 
different regions of the country, different 
States with different problems. 

In the Budget Committee we asked Mr. 
Stockman if OMB would do a careful 
regional analysis after the fact. He 
promised that he would or that Senators 
could take those issues into considera- 
tion when the Senate developed its 
budget. We are still waiting for that 
analysis. We have not gotten it yet. 

I would not be surprised if we never 
get a solid analysis from OMB on this 
issue. The reason why that is unlikely is 
that OMB's priorities in this budget, as 
it now stands, do great damage to the 
Northeast and the Midwest. 


These are areas of the country that 
historically have been massive net losers 
in the Federal flow of funds. Year after 
year, Federal taxes have drawn more 
funds from Northeastern States and 
Midwestern States than Federal spend- 
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ing programs have returned. Other re- 
gions have been net winners for decades. 
For instance, from 1975 through 1979, 
the Northeast and Midwest lost $165 bil- 
lion through Federal budget policies. The 
South and West gained $112 billion dur- 
ing that same period. My own State of 
Michigan has been losing over $7 billion 
each year. 

Some States in our region get back 
only 66 cents for every dollar that they 
contribute to Washington, there are 
other States around the country that get 
back $1.45. 

Our area of the country has been 
financing its own underdevelopment 
through this very negative flow of funds. 
This budget makes that imbalance even 
worse because the proposed budget cuts 
will fall heaviest on those programs that 
are important in the Northeastern and 
the Midwestern part of the United 
States. 

This amendment before us makes a 
modest step in the direction of trying to 
restore some regional equity in this 
budget. 

If we look at the tax side of the admin- 
istration’s proposals, which are not in- 
cluded in the resolution here today, we 
will find even more imbalance. The ad- 
ministration’s ideas about stimulating 
investment do not address the problems 
of the Nation's industrial base. The ad- 
ministration’s package does not include 
refundability of the investment to a 
credit or an extension in the period for a 
tax-loss carryback. Many of the indus- 
tries that are concentrated in the North- 
east and the Midwest are badly hit by 
the need to make enormous investments 
to maintain America’s comprehensive- 
ness in the world. Under the administra- 
tion’s tax proposals, these industries will 
not be able to take full advantage of the 
tax incentives. Many of our basic indus- 
tries and companies are presently in a 
loss position. 

We cannot resolve that problem here 
today, but it needs to be noted because it 
exacerbates the damage of the uneven set 
of cuts that is proposed in this budget. 


So I support these modest restorations 
for the low-income energy assistance, for 
health services, for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. All of these are vitally 
needed. 


I also support funding for weatheriza- 
tion and mass transit operational sub- 
sidies. All of these are important prior- 
ities within the budget. I hope we can 
have a successful vote from both sides 
of the aisle. 


The UDAG program has demonstrated 
solid results all across the United States 
in over 1,000 different projects. It has 
stimulated over $6 of private investment 
for every single Federal dollar invested, 
or a total of $12 billion in private invest- 
ment. It has created and retained 470,- 
000 permanent jobs at a one-time cost 
of 86.600 per job. That is a very cost- 
effective record. It has created those jobs 
in the most needy places in the United 
States. This program alone has produced 
over $320 million in annual local tax 
revenues, or 17 cents of local tax reve- 


nue for each UDAG dollar that has been 
spent. 
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Mr. President, the administration 
wants to launch a new policy of turning 
responsibility back to local governments. 
It makes no sense to suddenly throw the 
plans of those governments into turmoil. 

Many communities in my own State 
are stretched financially to the break- 
ing point. They desperately need their 
community development grant share to 
meet basic community services. Most will 
be hard pressed to make a gradual ad- 
justment to lower funding levels. But it 
is certain that many communities would 
suffer a severe fiscal blow from a sudden 
reduction this late in the year. 

Under the administration's proposed 
CD block grant funds would be diverted 
to carry out activities that are now fi- 
nanced by the weatherization self-help 
program, the 701 planning grant pro- 
gram, and the section 312 rehabilitation 
loan program. CD block grants would 
have to be stretched to cover cuts in those 
programs of $160 million in fiscal 1981 
and $380 million in fiscal 1982. 

Therefore, rescinding the CD block 
grant amounts at this stage of the year 
simply is not practical, it is not respon- 
sible. 

That means that the cuts would fall 
squarely on the UDAG program. Today, 
the unobligated balances for UDAG 
stand at $318 million. But rescinding fis- 
cal 1981 funds for UDAG would seriously 
damage local efforts to create new jobs 
in economically distressed areas across 
this country. 

Over 450 UDAG applications involving 
about a billion dollars in requested fund- 
ing is now pending. Private firms, private 
lenders, and local communities have in- 
vested time and money in bringing these 
projects to an advanced stage of devel- 
opment. They have in good faith relied 
on the availability of funds that have al- 
ready been appropriated. Announce- 
ments for the next round of grants, in- 
volving about $100 million in projects 
for large cities is scheduled for tomor- 
row, April 1—that is only hours from 
now. The April round of awards for 
small cities, will be announced only a few 
weeks from now. 

The Budget Committee’s proposal 
would kill a large number of develop- 
ment projects that are ready to go and 
would produce private sector jobs in dis- 
tressed areas. 

UDAG has demonstrated solid results 
in over 1,000 projects. It has stimulated 
over $6 of private investment for every 
Federal dollar or a total of $12 billion of 
private investment in recent years. It 
has created or retained 470,000 perma- 
nent jobs at a one-time cost of $6,660 
per job. It has produced over $320 million 
in annual local tax revenues or 17 cents 
in local tax revenue for each UDAG 
dollar. 

UDAG helps locate new industry in 
areas where there is much poverty, high 
unemployment, and weak financial con- 
ditions. It creates jobs that reduces un- 
employment and welfare costs. It makes 
fuller use of existing roads, water and 
sewer systems, and other underused in- 
frastructure. 


The UDAG program has proven that 


the Federal Government can act in a 
timely and sensitive way to reinforce 
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private sector initiatives that strengthen 
local economies. UDAG gives communi- 
ties and private firms great leeway in 
initiating projects that make sense at 
the local level. A small, highly profes- 
sional staff helps refine ideas and acts 
promptly to facilitate private develop- 
ment. 

UDAG has received widespread praise 
from informed analysts. 

The House Appropriations investiga- 
tions staff said UDAG is successful. 

A special advisory panel of the Urban 
Land Institute, comprised of noted pri- 
vate businessmen concluded that UDAG 
creates new private investment, jobs, and 
taxes, the private investment would not 
occur without public aid, and 

UDAG is working well. 

Dr. James Howell—senior vice presi- 
dent of the first National Bank of 
Boston, a respected economist and a Re- 
publican—testified before the Senate 
Budget Committee that: 

Over the years, I have come to realize how 
vitally important grant programs can be to 
the stimulation of private sector capital for- 
mation in cities where the cost of doing 
business is out of line with other areas and 
where there is widespread social hardship 
and poverty. 


The Council for Northeast Economic 
Action studied 11 old New England cities 
and found that government funds were 
needed to leverage private investment 
in 53 percent of all private sector deals— 
and only three Federal programs ac- 
counted for 90 percent of those cases. 
Those three programs are: industrial 
revenue bonds; SBA loans; and UDAG. 

Local officials and private businessmen 
who have been involved with UDAG 
clearly judge it to be a valuable program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have let- 
ters regarding UDAG printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITY OF DETROIT EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
February 17, 1981. 
To: Don Campbell. 
From: Dorothy Brodie. 
Senator DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: I would like to 
share with you my concern over the cur- 
rent discussions concerning cutting the fed- 
eral budget through the elimination of the 
Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) 
program and the elimination of or substan- 
tial underfunding of programs of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. The 
availability of these programs has been crit- 
ical in our efforts to revitalize our City 
and in fact, were it not for these programs, 
many projects now underway throughout 
Detroit could not have been successfully 
undertaken. 

The UDAG program, as you know, lever- 
ages and stimulates needed private develop- 
ment in distressed urban areas. In cities 
like Detroit, it has served as a means of 
reducing the cost penalty that exists to bus- 
inesses that choose to develop in built-up 
cities vs. cleared suburban land. Costs such 
as those associated with the demolition of 
existing structures, the rehabilitation of 
buildings, or the relocation of utility lines 
are but a few examples. 

Detroit has most recently used the UDAG 
program to fund the Central Industrial Park 
project. This project, better known as the 
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General Motors Plant Project, is the most 
important undertaking within the City in 
recent history. The plant, to be completed 
before the 1984 model run, will directly em- 
ploy over 6,000 workers and result in an ad- 
ditional 25,000 workers being employed in 
related industries thus relieving the human 
suffering caused by our 16+ percent unem- 
ployment rate. 

The plant will also serve as the nucleus 
of a revitalized industrial area both in the 
cities of Detroit and Hamtramck. The new 
private investment represented by this proj- 
ect will provide a significant increase in 
tax base to the City from property, income 
and business taxes. 

The public costs associated with this effort 
are approximately $180 million. This will 
provide 465 acres of cleared land to GM 
within the cities of Detroit and Hamtramck 
at private costs comparable to those en- 
countered in a “greenfield” suburban site. 
Without the $30 million of UDAG funds, 
the public work would have been jeopardized, 
more likely causing GM to relocate its cur- 
rent Detroit assembly out of our City. 

The second project important to the City 
that would not have been undertaken but for 
the UDAG funds, is the Washington Boule- 
vard “Trolley Plaza“. This residential project 
is the first effort by the City and the private 
sector to provide market-rate housing directly 
in the Central Business District. The 350-unit 
apartment, now under construction, is serv- 
ing as the focus for the general revitalization 
and redevelopment of Washington Boulevard 
as @ major residential and retail area. Shortly 
after the UDAG funding was provided for the 
project, an additional 600 residential units 
were committed to the area and the feasibil- 
ity of converting the abandoned Heritage 
Hotel to residential use generated proposals 
from interested developers. In addition to 
serving as a catalyst for downtown housing, 
the project is important for providing the 
market to the proposed Cadillac Center Shop- 
ping Mall. 

Finally, the UDAG program has enabled the 
City to revitalize the Oakman Mall, one of 
the City's oldest neighborhood shopping cen- 
ters. Oakman Mall, serving a stable residen- 
tial area, has been subject to the same mar- 
ket and demographic trends that have re- 
sulted in the abandonment by businesses of 
many commercial areas within the City. Oak- 
man Mall suffered particularly when Sears 
Roebuck closed their store a number of years 
ago. The Mall is now being redeveloped with 
Sears and other tenants occupying renovated 
retall space. The neighborhood is now looking 
forward to being served by a fully redeveloped 
shopping area. 

In the three projects where UDAG funds 
have been critical to funding and particularly 
to leveraging private funds, EDA funds have 
also, no less importantly, been involved. 
EDA's programs are expected to fund much 
of the demolition and site improvement work 
necessary to the construction of the Central 
Industrial Park project. The City has made a 
pre-application to fund those work items. 
In addition, the Washington Boulevard Plaza 
where the Trolley Plaza is being constructed, 
was constructed as an attractive public actiy- 
ity space providing a residential atmosphere 
with EDA funds. Finally, Oakman Mall public 
right-of-way improvements including new 
lighting and pedestrian Ways were again 
funded by EDA. There are many other exam- 
ples in the City where EDA funds and UDAG 
funds have been jointly used to fund public 
and private portions of projects. 


In addition, the City of Detroit, like many 
other cities across the country, has benefitted 
from the variety of EDA programs such as 
direct loans, loan guarantees, public works 
grants and technical assistance. Without this 
federal agency's assistance, many economic 
development activities critical to the busines; 
vitality of Detroit would not have occurred. 
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Critical to Detroit is the recent Auto Com- 
munity Adjustment Program which the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration has ini- 
tiated. The current planning phase is to be 
followed by the award of implementation 
grants to assist us in the revitalization of 
our auto-dependent economy. 

My support for the continuation of these 
programs is without reservation. The pro- 
grams have become a vital part of this and 
other cities’ revitalization efforts. Both 
UDAG and EDA’s staffs understand the chal- 
lenges and problems which confront urban 
areas today. I hope that their experience and 
fine programs continue to be available to as- 
sist cities like Detroit in building their fu- 
tures as economically and socially vital cen- 
ters to live and work. 

Sincerely, 
COLEMAN A. YOUNG, 
Mayor. 
Crry OF HAMTRAMCK, MICH., 
February 13, 1981. 
Fon. DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, Dirksen Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: The government of 
the City of Hamtramck and its citizens are 
thankful and appreciative as the recipient of 
a 30 million dollar Urban Development Ac- 
tion Grant from President Ronald Reagan's 
administration. We are hopeful that the ad- 
ditional grant of 5 million dollars will re- 
ceive approval of the present administration. 

This grant will aid our distressed city and 
alleviate the stress and depression of our 
citizens caused by the closing of the Dodge 
Main Plant of the Chrysler Corporation. It 
will culminate in the building of the new 
500 million dollar facility by General Mo- 
tors Corporation that will result in the pres- 
ervation of at least 7,000 direct jobs and 
make their automobiles competitive with for- 
eign imports. If our additional grant is ap- 
proved, I can assure you of at least 25 mil- 
lion dollars of private investment and an 
additional 1,000 new jobs in our economy. 

In my opinion this is the best federal pro- 
gram to assist industry as the recipient com- 
munities must prove and provide a 5 to 1 
benefit ratio. If the program cannot be pre- 
served in its present manner, some type of 
joint funding by local government and fed- 
eral government should be adopted. 

I am confident you will urge your col- 
leagues to preserve this program, which pro- 
vides a measure of encouragement to our 
young generation who are seeking employ- 
ment in the private sector. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT Kozaren, Mayor. 


Crry or SAGINAW, MICH. 
February 16, 1981. 
Hon. DonaLp W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, Dirksen Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. . 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: The current debate 
concerning proposed domestic spending cuts, 
particularly at such cuts might affect the 
Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) 
program, is of supreme concern to the City of 
Saginaw. 

The City of Saginaw, hardhit by the con- 
tinuing downspiral in the automobile indus- 
try with its resultant negative effects upon 
the local, state and regional economy. stands 
as a viable example of the positive aspects of 
the UDAG program, both in what the pro- 
gram has allowed us to accomplish in the 
past and the potential it holds for our fu- 
ture. 


A UDAG loan in the amount of $1.5 million 
was awarded the City of Saginaw in 1978, 
that being the amount needed to bridge the 
financial gap between an economically do- 
able project and one that had remained, with 
all attendant frustrations, in the planning 
Stage for some eleven years. 
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Most importantly, HUD’s approval of the 
loan said that the federal government was 
satisfied that the total $5 million project was 
sound and manageable and would, indeed, 
generate additional private investment in 
the central city, in the instance of the City 
of Saginaw, a total of approximately $41 
million. 

I am most pleased to point out that the 
long-awaited reality of the hotel further 
resulted in an infusion of positive thinking 
in regard to our central city which has today 
transferred into an investment and develop- 
ment climate responsible for a projected 
total of $130 million worth of new construc- 
tion and redevelopment. 

Additionally, the reality of the hotel was 
the primary ingredient in the forging of an 
effective, working relationship, partnership 
if you will, between the private and public 
sectors in the City of Saginaw. 

That partnership is credited as an influ- 
encing factor in our city being able to secure 
the interest of a Toronto, Canada, based de- 
velopment firm, Aslea, Inc., which today has 
plans for construction of a major mixed-use 
project within our central city consisting of 
new retail, office towers, and public space 
and with an estimated cost of $61 million, 

It is interesting to note that the develop- 
ment, which will have significant and posi- 
tive economic and social impact upon not 
only the City of Saginaw but the entire Tri- 
City area (Saginaw, Midland and Bay City, 
Michigan), includes plans for a 200-unit 
hotel as a part of Phase Two activity. 

The project, called Saginaw Center and 
Creations, as perceived will result in some 
1,600 new and permanent jobs within our 
community, as well as create approximately 
600 construction related jobs over a ten-year 
time period. 

The earlier hotel project resulted in the 
creation of 200 new permanent positions and 
another 100 positions during the construc- 
tion phase. 

It is crucial that I point out that the fi- 
nancial packaging of the project to date cen- 
ters on the availability of an Urban Develop- 
ment Action Grant in the amount of ap- 
proximately $5 million, to be leveraged 
against a projected private investment of 
some $41 million, for Phase One construction. 

The availability of such federal assistance 
has been a major factor in the City of Sagi- 
naw being able to secure the interest and 
initial planning investment (in the area of 
some $70,000 for market feasibility studies 
and architectural concepts) of a firm as 
strongly qualified as Aslea, Inc., which ranks 
as one of North America's largest and most 
successful development firms. 

Aside from the potential positive impacts 
upon the community in the way of more 
jobs, economic diversification and increased 
tax base, the hotel project and now Saginaw 
Center and Commons has been a great boost 
for all downtown businesses and has created 
a renewed interest in city investment and 
development generally. 

Put another way, the progress we have 
made to date could not have been possible 
without the UDAG program, or the use of 
public funds to stimulate private investment. 

The private-public partnership we have 
forged to unite the community with a single 
purpose of economic growth and stability 
would not have evolved to the point it is 
today. 

To quote from a recent editorial in the 
Saginaw News: 

“Cities such as Saginaw, hoping to ener- 
gize urban redevelopment, cannot do it by 
wishing it. The job requires imagination, 
innovative ideas, energy, support from those 
with ability to invest. and a lot of cooper- 
ation between government and the private 
sector. 

“We've finally seen these elements come 
together for a new downtown hotel after 
years of disappointment. It's more than just 
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a new building. It's a tangible sign of better 
things to come.” 
Sincerely, 
— — Mayor. 
CITY or LANSING, MICH., 
February 9, 1981. 

To: Don Campbell. 
From: Lansing. 
Hon. Do NA W. RIECLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: Over the years, there 
have been some strange programs concocted 
in Washington, D.C. However, there have 
been some excellent ones, and these have far 
surpassed the oddities. 

One of the excellent ones is the economic 
assistance provided by the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Actual positions of em- 
ployment can be created, or retained, not 
“make believe“ jobs. Not only has the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration assisted 
us in retaining 1,600 real jobs in one indus- 
trial project alone, but the assistance is 
leading to one of the largest expansions by 
private industry in the history of the City of 
Lansing. Officially, the expansion will be an- 
nounced within two weeks. Imagine, if you 
will, the tremendous and positive effect such 
will have on the lives of people, and on the 
economy of this Capitol City of Michigan!! 

Another excellent program is the Urban 
Development Action Grant Program, first re- 
searched by the Ford Administration and im- 
plemented by the Carter Administration. 
U.D.A.G. provides a highly meaningful tool 
for cities to improve and to create real jobs, 
through the formula of merging private dol- 
lars with public funds. 

The City of Lansing has received approval 
of two U.D.A.G.'s, one for the Number One 
Block of the Central Business District, which 
is generating $50 million in new investment, 
the second for a badly needed, and major 
housing project just south of the State Capi- 
tol Complex. 

As a result, the City will greatly benefit in 
a number of ways: 

A new tax base is being created; 

Approximately 1,300 real jobs will result 
from the development of the Number One 
Block, providing self-sufficiency and dignity 
for a lot of people; 

A whole new interest is developing in our 
Central Business District and private devel- 
opment is already underway. 

Sir, if cities are to survive, the aforemen- 
tioned are outstanding routes—I commend 
them to you. 

Respectfully, 
GERALD W. Graves, 
Mayor. 
DETROIT, INC., 
Detroit, Mich., February 18, 1981. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: We want to strongly 
endorse the continuation of the UDAG 
funds in the federal budget. The monies 
have been essential to the revitalization of 
Detroit and have been a cornerstone for 
economic redevelopment, neighborhood 
stabilization and retaining jobs in our city. 
Among those projects have been the reten- 
tion and reconstruction of neighborhood 
shopping malls and industrial centers. The 
UDAG program has been among the most 
effective of all federal programs which have 
been designed to stimulate a partnership be- 
tween the private and public sectors in re- 
juvenating our older cities. $75 million in 
UDAG grants have generated nearly $300 mil- 
lion in economic activity in our city, and 
is responsible for the creation and retention 
of thousands of jobs here in Detroit. 

We commend your efforts to retain these 
vital funds and strongly urge your col- 
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leagues and the Senate Budget Committee 
to support this program. 
Sincerely, 
WALTER E. DOUGLASS, 
Chairman. 
JOHN J. RICCARDO, 
President. 
LINDA KATO. 


KEMP, KLEIN, ENDELMAN & BEER, 
February 18, 1981. 
Hon. DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Don Campbell. 

DEAR SENATOR REGLE: I am writing you 
in reference to the Reagan Administration 
proposal to substantially diminish or abolish 
the Urban Development Action Grant Pro- 
gram. This program is a categorical grant 
approach to the serious problems which 
confront cities today regarding the revitali- 
zation of deteriorating downtown central 
business districts. It is our firm belief that 
a return to the old “Block Grant“ formula 
as was implemented by previous Administra- 
tions would seriously impair the efforts of 
cities in attempting to arrest this deteriora- 
tion. 

Essentially. the good things that can be 
said about UDAG far outweight its faults. 
First of all, the UDAG concept has resulted 
in a minimum of red tape and a maximum 
“turnaround time“ between the point at 
which initial discussions with the applicant 
take place and the point at which the 
monies are disbursed. Another asset of this 
program is the fact that a specific amount 
of that money has been targeted for dis- 
tressed cities, unlike the effect of the Block 
Grant Programs of the mid-70’s which was 
to provide significant assistance to wealthier 
communities and areas which were not dis- 
tressed. Another benefit which has arisen 
under the UDAG program is the availability 
of consulting services for local governments 
in determining how best to apply the UDAG 
money in planning and implementing down- 
town revitalization projects. Finally, the 
UDAG concept has been highly successful in 
leveraging the private commitment of in- 
vestment capital in our most distressed 
urban areas. This is evidenced by our on- 
going “Pontiac Plan". 

The most important accomplishment of 
the UDAG Program from our perspective has 
been its effect in insulating Mayors from 
pressure exerted by local community groups. 
Under the old Block Grant formula, monies 
disbursed to a locality, became the target of 
scores of local community groups which in- 
sisted upon directing the funds to pet“ ac- 
tivities, such as housing, weatherization, and 
others. Under the UDAG formula, the mon- 
ies are earmarked for specific projects. The 
success of this kind of approach is, again, 
dramatically demonstrated in the “Pontiac 
Plan“ which is now being constructed in 
downtown Pontiac with UDAG participation, 
and which has leveraged private development 
and created new entry-level jobs. 


At this point, I wish to return to a dis- 
cussion of the adverse effects of the previous 
Block Grant approach utilized by prior ad- 
ministrations. First of all, monies which 
were disbursed to localities were not dis- 
tributed according to a specific pre-selected 
formula. As discussed above, this fact caused 
considerable turmoil at the local level as 
various special interest and community 
groups vied for control of the funds. Con- 
sequently, during the mid-70'’s Block Grant 
funding came to be recognized by commu- 
nity groups in Pontiac as a source of hous- 
ing assistance. This greatly diminished the 
percentage of the Block Grant funding which 
could have been devoted to economic rede- 
velopment, In addition, much of the Block 
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Grant assistance was distributed to non- 
distressed localities—such as Orlando, Flor- 
ida; Phoenix, Arizona; and Houston, Texas. 
The UDAG legislation alleviated this prob- 
lem by earmarking a certain percentage of 
UDAG funds for distressed cities. 

Another drawback of the old Block Grant 
formula was the fact that it denied funding 
for several developments in the City of Pon- 
tiac which are now eligible for funding un- 
der UDAG. Specifically, these projects which 
were not allowed funding under Block Grant 
formulas included auditoriums, convention 
centers. museums, and concert halls, As you 
may know, an Important element in the suc- 
cess of the Pontiac Plan includes the even- 
tual construction of a museum, auditorium, 
and a hotel-ccnvention center on that site. 
Consequently, any return to the Block Grant 
approach to urban assistance would have to 
take into consideration this additional draw- 
back of the old policy. 

In the event that Mr. Reagan’s Block Grant 
formula is accepted by the United States Con- 
gress, significant changes would have to take 
place in order to make it more successful than 
the program which was implemented in the 
mid-70’s. One recommendation which we 
would make in this regard is to earmark a 
stated percentage of Block Grant money (for 
example, twenty-five percent) for distribu- 
tion to the State—which could then turn 
around and distribute that money to local- 
ities according to UDAG-type formulas. An- 
other recommendation would be to establish 
more specific formulas which Washington 
would apply in providing the funds directly 
to localities. In other words, a formula for 
Pontiac would emphasize the channeling of 
Block Grant money to downtown redevelop- 
ment based upon a study of the city’s needs 
made in consultation with City leaders. This 
would, hopefully, reduce the amount of con- 
fusion at the local level which in the past has 
been brought on by svecial interests vying for 
Block Grant funding on behalf of favored 
projects. 

Obviously, my position is clearly in favor 
of retaining the UDAG method of urban as- 
sistance. It employs concrete formulas which 
can be utilized to direct funding to specific 
and needed urban redevelopment projects. It 
provides an insulating layer of federal deci- 
sion making which serves to reduce the 
amount of local level struggle between spe- 
cial interest groups for funding which may 
not directly or effectively address the more 
immediate problems of a community. In ad- 
dition, UDAG has been extremely successful 
in reducing the delays and confusion in deci- 
sion making both in Washington and at the 
regional level regarding the eligibility of av- 
plicants for UDAG assistance and the provi- 
sion of that assistance. 

In conclusion, as Mayor for the City of 
Pontiac—and as an individual who has had 
extensive exnerience in the imolementation 
of federal urban assistance policies during the 
past decade—it is my strong recommendation 
that every effort be made at the national level 
to preserve the UDAG program. This program 
has proved to be effective, efficient, and to- 
tally relevant to attempts which have been 
made in the past twentv years to restore our 
deteriorating urban centers. The Block Grant 
approach as it was conceived and imple- 
mented had several drawbacks—all of which 
served to weaken the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of such progress as thev were anvlied 
to distressed urban centers. Tn the final anal- 
ysis, it has been established to my complete 
satisfaction that the categorical anproach— 
with strict formulas—is the most effective 
way to target federal assistance for the rede- 
velonment of distressed cities without cans- 
ing unnecessary and inefficient delay. The 
Block Grant program proved to be a cruel 
hoax in meeting the problems and satisfving 
the needs of disadvantaged and low income 
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Americans. The UDAG approach, on the other 
hand, has resulted in drastic progress to- 
ward putting people back to work, diversify- 
ing the industrial base of distressed localities, 
and, perhaps more importantly, giving people 
hope. We feel that the strongest endorsement 
of this program is now being constructed in 
downtown Pontiac: The number one dis- 
tressed City in the nation. 

Sincerely yours, 

On behalf of the Pontiac City Commis- 
sion and Citizens of Pontiac. 
WALLACE E. HOLLAND, 
Mayor. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co., 

Bay City, Mich., February 16, 1981. 
U.S. Senator DONALD RIEGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: I am writing to ex- 
press support for the continuation of the 
Urban Development Action Grant program 
in Bay City, Michigan. 

Our involvement with U.D.A.G. supported 
activity is the Wenonah Park Plaza project 
here in Bay City. 

This project is crucial to the revitalization 
of downtown Bay City. Without the parking 
provided by the Action Grant, this project's 
feasibility would be in grave doubt. With 
the grant, Bay City’s downtown is looking 
forward to a tremendous boost. 

Peoples Nation Bank is one of several local 
businesses which are limited partners in the 
Bay City Development Partnership, lead de- 
velopment entity for Wenonah Park Plaza. 
We have also committed to act as lead bank 
in $4.5 million of construction financing for 
the residential condominium component of 
the project. 

Total private investment in Wenonah Park 
Plaza will be 840 million. The Action Grant 
is $8.2 million. Bay City voters have author- 
ized up to $10 million in general obligation 
tax increment bonds to support the project 
and other downtown improvements. 

This is an excellent example of the positive 
results that can be produced by a timely in- 
jection of federal funds in an economically 
distressed community. Millions of dollars of 
private capital are being sought for our 
downtown area. Public and private sectors 
are cooperating for the maximum mutual 
benefit. 

I believe that this is an endeavor worthy 
of continuing. 

Thank you for your efforts in this regard. 

Very truly yours 
CLIFFORD C. VAN DYKE, 
Chairman and President. 


FLINT AREA CONFERENCE, INC., 
February 17, 1981. 
Sen. DONALD W. RIEGLE, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: As you may know I serve 
on the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Downtown Executives Association, an 
organization which represents more than 
300 downtown organizations whose boards 
are comprised of the leading industrial, busi- 
ness and financial interests in their respec- 
tive cities. On January 29 and 30 that Board 
met in Washington to discuss urban policy 
issues and the Reagan administration. An 
immediate consensus formed: The funda- 
mental issue was continuance of an Urban 
Development Action Grant program. 
Whether Dallas, Philadelphia, Manhattan, 
Detroit, Syracuse, Atlanta, Denver or 
Springfield, Illinois, the number one issue 
was maintenance of a categorical program 
providing an opportunity for private sector 
participation in the revitalization of our 
cities. By any name, a program such as the 
Urban Development Action Grant is neces- 
sary to protect existing investment and 
promote reinvestment by the private sector 
in our central cities. That message was de- 
livered in a luncheon meeting with Craig 
Puller, Secretary to the Cabinet. 
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The Urban Development Action Grant 
program has acted as a catalyst for reinvest- 
ment in Flint creating jobs and diversifica- 
tion for a very distressed local economy. 
While news media from across the country 
concentrated on the plight of our city—the 
highest unemployment in our nation—we 
were about rebuilding. That would not have 
happened without the stimulation of a 
UDAG-type program. Two major grants 
totaling $15 million have leveraged over $80 
million in new private investment in Flint. 
It is a simple truth that without his pro- 
gram, neither project would be underway. 

The Urban Development Action Grant 
program in Flint has been efficient, effective 
and productive. 

There is little argument with a desire to 
cut the federal budget across the board. It 
is reasonable to expect that federal aid to 
cities must be reduced as well as federal aid 
to agriculture; but eliminating or emasculat- 
ing the most effective and efficient program 
of a department seems neither wise nor ful- 
filling of purpose. 

You may expect our fullest support for 
any efforts you may initiate which are di- 
rected toward retention of the essence of an 
Urban Development Action Grant program. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES S. SHEAFFER, 
President. 


Orry OF FLINT, MICH., 
February 19, 1981. 
Senator Donatp W. Rrecte, Jr.. 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: The purpose of this 
communication is to request your support 
of the Urban Development Action Grant 
Program which, as you know, is currently 
under the threat of elimination as part of 
the Federal budget cuts being proposed by 
the Reagan Administration. 

The Urban Development Action Grant Pro- 
gram has had a tremendous impact on the 
City of Flint. The $16 million the City of 
Flint has received in Action Grant funds has 
generated six private dollars for every Action 
Grant dollar received. The four projects cur- 
rently being funded by the Action Grant 
program will generate over 1.400 new jobs. 
The annual increase in the City’s tax base 
is approximately $2 million a year, 

The spin-off benefits to neighborhoods as 
a result of the Action Grant program are 
substantial. Approximately $1.5 million an- 
nually will be available through the recap- 
ture of Action Grant funds for neighborhood 
revitalization. 

Without the Action Grant program, $142 
million (total cost of all four Action Grant 
projects) would not have been committed 
for investment within the City of Flint. The 
Action Grant program has provided the nec- 
essary impetus to move critically-needed 
projects from the planning stage into suc- 
cessful implementation. 


The Action Grant program has lived up 
to its promise. The program has provided 
the incentive necessary to attract private 
investment to distressed cities such as Flint. 
The program is restoring the vitality of the 
City of Flint by creating jobs, by increasing 
the tax base, and by making this City more 
livable and economically viable. However, 
there is still much more work to be done. 
As a part of Flint’s overall economic devel- 
opment strategy, a number of exciting, dy- 
namic projects are planned. These projects 
need the investment incentives provided by 
the Action Grant program if they are to be 
realized. 

I know you will join me in support of the 
Action Grant program by strongly voicing 
your support, on behalf of Flint and other 
Michigan cities in the U.S. Senate. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES W. RUTHERFORD, 
Mayor. 
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THE FRIENDLY CITY, 
Hazel Park, Mich., February 17, 1981. 
Senator DonaALD W. RIEGLE, 
Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: As you may know, 
the City of Hazel Park received approval for 
a UDAG project in December, 1978. During 
this period the cost of borrowing began to 
skyrocket which created a situation whereby 
our project became economically infeasible. 
As a result, we were notified by HUD in Sep- 
tember, 1980 that our project was being ter- 
minated. The termination letter provided 
that we could reapply at a later date. Since 
that time, we have been in touch with the 
proposed developer of the project who is most 
anxious to proceed as soon as the cost of bor- 
rowing declines. 

This project based on our projections 
would have a significant impact on the City 
of Hazel Park. We are a City of some 20,000 
people within an area of 2.8 sq. miles. The 
City is nearly 95% built up with no potential 
of expansion. The homeowners of the City 
carry 70% of the tax burden. This project is 
anticipated to increase our industrial tax 
base by some $7,500,000 resulting in approxi- 
mately $525,000 in additional taxes, equally 
important 105 new jobs would be created. 
As you can see this project will have a sig- 
nificant impact on our City. 

I trust this information is of some benefit 
to you in your effort to assure that this 
worthwhile program is continued. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN ZERVAS, 
Mayor of City of Hazel Park. 


I think it is essential that we address 
the national priorities on a bipartisan 
basis. We must cooperate to correct some 
of the proposed inequities. I congratu- 
late the sponsors on the other side. 

The bipartisan cosponsorship of this 
amendment is important. Limited though 
the amendment is, it moves in the right 
direction. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
1 minute on the bill. I have 2 minutes, is 
that correct. 2 minutes left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator has been 
given all this time and he still has some 
of it left? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I had to conserve it care- 
fully. I have to use it now. Make it 2 min- 
utes on the bill and 2 I have left. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the es- 
sential question is this: Are the Presi- 
dent's individual budget assumptions sa- 
cred? Can we not budge from them at 
all. or is that it? It comes down from on 
high? 

Well. the Budget Committee did not 
think so. The Budget Committee took the 
President's proposal. and what did it do 
with it? It added $1 billion for the Human 
Resources Committee. That did not 
bother the Budget Committee. They went 
above the President. 

Then they cut $3 billion from the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve. They thought 
that was all right to make a $3 billion cut 
to vary from the President’s proposal. 

Then they cut $300 million from 
UDAG. That is all right. go against the 
President. Then they added $300 million 
to the Export-Import Bank. That is all 
right, too. 

So it seems to me we start with the 
fact that it is all right to vary from the 
President’s budget. Who said that? The 
primary architect of that budget himself, 
Mr. Stockman. Mr. Stockman wants to 
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come in equal or below the President’s 
figures. We are equal or below the Presi- 
dent’s figures if this amendment is ap- 
proved. We will be $1.4 billion below the 
President’s figures if this amendment is 
approved now. 

What about the Budget Committee? 
Are they sacred? Can no changes be 
made? Well, we had an amendment of- 
fered here to add $1.5 billion by the as- 
sistant majority leader. That did not 
happen to pass, but there were no prob- 
lems in offering it. 

The Budget Committee itself, we had 
a vote, cut $300 million from foreign 
aid, added $300 million to the school 
lunch, and that went flying through, no 
difficulties. 

So I think we have to agree there is 
nothing sacred about what the Budget 
Committee has done. We can make varia- 
tions here. 

This proposal, Mr. President, is no 
wild-eyed scheme. These are very modest 
proposals. These do something for areas 
that have been hard hit, and we come out 
below the President. We come out with 
reductions from the plan. 

For instance, it has been mentioned 
about elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, that there will not be any incentive 
to go to block grants. 

Well, let us look at the figures. After 
this amendment is approved, if indeed it 
is approved, we come out 11.4 percent be- 
low the program. Not exactly where the 
President was. He was at 19.5, but we are 
11.5, that amount of cut. That is not too 
bad. That goes up to a 19.5-percent cut 
in 1983. 

So these are very, very substantial re- 
ductions, Mr. President. 

In UDAG we just do what the Presi- 
dent asked. What could be better than 
that? 

Look at the other proposals. On hous- 
ing weatherization, a very modest add- 
on, and we had eloquent testimony, a 
speech here from the senior Senator from 
Connecticut, that when we went to de- 
control we took into account the fact that 
some changes had to be made to take 
care of those who were hit by decontrol. 
So we have added in low-income energy 
assistance as well. That seems to me to 
be a very wise move. We do not come to 
what would have been in the normal 
plan, but we come up some. 

So it is with health services. 

Mass transit is a modest increase, $25 
pou for 1982, with a little more in 

3. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will approve this amendment and that 
it will go through with support from 
both sides. Let me once again remind 
my colleagues that it brings us below 
the President’s budget, and that is the 
goal we are trying to achieve on the 
floor today. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield time to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
want to take more than 30 seconds. I 
would just remind the Senate that we 
fought this battle in committee, espe- 
cially on elementary and secondary ed- 
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ucation programs, on help for the 
handicapped, and on youth employment 
and training and it was a very hotly 
contested matter in the committee. As 
I recall, much to the chagrin of the 
administration, we added $998 million. 
We felt the add-backs in these three 
programs were essential. 

We fought that hotly contested battle 

and there was a 10-to-12 vote. Essen- 
tially what we are talking about here 
today is whether we can get through 
this process and support in essence the 
President’s program. I suggest that the 
Budget Committee and the Labor Com- 
mittee have worked hard to do as much 
as they can do on this matter. 
@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. It is a modest 
amendment that restores some equity to 
the instructions recommended by the 
Senate Budget Committee. 

One small but extremely important 
program necessary for the survival and, 
potentially, revitalization of our metro- 
politan areas, is urban development ac- 
tion grants (UDAG). The program is 
vital not just to my home State of Mich- 
igan but to virtually every State in our 
Nation. The program has been in exist- 
ence for just 3 years. The program has 
provided funds for 1,008 projects from 
Andalusia, Ala., to Whitehall, Wis. 

If the Senate proceeds with budget 
reductions exactly as proposed by the 
Budget Committee, the net effect will be 
a proposal to rescind $300 million from 
the urban development action grant pro- 
gram. The $300 million approximates the 
total remaining balance of funding for 
fiscal year 1981; hence, no additional 
funding could be provided for economic 
development projects in distressed cities 
and urban counties during this fiscal 
year, including the awards to metropol- 
itan cities scheduled for early April an- 
nouncement. 

Unlike other Federal grant programs, 
action grants are designed to stimulate 
private businesses to invest in distressed 
cities and pockets of poverty—cities and 
areas most in need of assistance and least 
likely to be able to benefit from economic 
recovery without this added incentive. 
No proposal is approved unless there is 
firm evidence that private investments 
will result, and an average of $6 of pri- 
vate money has been leveraged for each 
$1 of UDAG funding provided. 

If $300 million is rescinded, the follow- 
ing will be the impact on distressed 
cities: 

One hundred and fifty-eight economic 
development projects will not be able to 
be funded during 1981. 

A loss of $1.8 billion of private invest- 
ment in these cities. 

A total of 45,500 new permanent jobs 
will not be created in these cities. UDAG 
creates new jobs at a cost of $6,600 per 
job. 

The cities will forego $5.1 million of 
increased annual local taxes. UDAG 
creates 17 cents of annual tax revenue 
for each dollar provided. 

The above numbers do not consider the 
so-called spinoff investment, jobs, and 
taxes normally associated with UDAG 
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projects; nor the construction jobs pro- 
vided or jobs retained in the cities. 

Such a rescission would not reduce 
Federal outlays during fiscal year 1981, 
and there would be a minimal saving 
during fiscal year 1982. This is because 
action grant projects are structured with 
the maximum protection for Federal dol- 
lars—UDAG funds go into an economic 
development project only after private 
funds are spent, or only on a ratio with 
private expenditures. 

You may have seen an editorial that 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
Wednesday, March 25, 1981. The edi- 
torial entitled “Throw Away the Crutch” 
conveniently ignored the contractual 
benefits to be gained by our urban com- 
munities. The article also states the use 
of the UDAG program as one to “carry 
political favor.” The cited example was 
an announcement in Detroit “just prior 
to the November elections.” 

It has long been a practice for the 
Secretary of HUD to release preliminary 
approval announcements within 2 
weeks after every quarterly review. Such 
has been the case in Detroit. A review of 
the record is clear: 

In 1978, the first year of UDAG, the 
September round was announced on Oc- 
tober 5, 1978. 

In 1979 the September round was an- 
nounced on October 19, 1979. 

In 1980 the September round was an- 
nounced on October 9, 1980. 

As you can see a grave error has been 
made by inferring that these announce- 
ments were “to curry political favor.” 

What is being proposed for the essen- 
tial UDAG program and our Nation’s ur- 
ban areas is not throwing away a 
crutch—but rather amputating both 
legs. 

When Congress first approved UDAG 
in 1977, it declared the program’s man- 
date to be “the revitalization and con- 
servation” of America’s older cities. 
Whether through restoration in historic 
districts in such cities as New London, 
Savannah, Chicago, Wilmington, Pitts- 
burgh, and Seattle, through adaptive use 
of old buildings in Evansville, Concord, 
Akron, Dayton, and Winooski, through 
renovation of an old office structure in 
Birmingham or an historic hotel in Rich- 
mond, or through new construction 
which fosters economic growth and re- 
vitalization in Lowell, Troy, San Antonio, 
and Grand Rapids, action grants have 
spurred revitalization while at the same 
time making a difference for the cause 
of urban conservation. 

The Chafee amendment also restores 
funds for education programs. While the 
primary role for education remains with 
local and State government, the Federal 
Government has assumed a special func- 
tion in helping to provide funds for those 
groups of students who are disadvan- 
taged, who participate in vocational edu- 
cation programs, who are handicapped 
and who have other needs that have not 
or cannot be met by local or State school 
programs. 

It is important that the Federal Gov- 
ernment continue in this role—it has 
helped many of our young people to be 
trained in meaningful careers, to have 
an opportunity in life that they might 
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otherwise not have and to have a chance 
at an education that in times past, be- 
cause of a disability, they might never 
receive. 

We have a chance to allow more chil- 
dren in this country to reach his or her 
full potential, regardless of their back- 
ground. It is a goal which Congress has 
endorsed on numerous occasions in the 
past and one which we ought not aban- 
don. 

Mr. President, the Chafee amendment 
also restores vital funds for preventive 
health care services. The administration 
has proposed, and the Budget Committee 
has accepted, a 25-percent cut in the 
fiscal year 1981 funding level for cate- 
gorical preventive health care programs. 
When inflation is taken into account, this 
25-percent reduction in funding will 
translate into significant reductions in 
the level of services provided to Ameri- 
cans for immunizations, protection 
against lead-based paint poisoning, 
and other important health pro- 
grams. These services are designed to 
avoid the serious consequences of ill- 
nesses which can result in a much greater 
strain upon the taxpayer. Children who 
are affected by lead-based paint poison- 
ing, for example, can cost the taxpayer 
thousands of dollars due to the long-term 
medical care consequences of mental re- 
tardation. 

The administration has maintained 
that no reduction in services will result 
from the 25-percent cut in funding be- 
cause consolidation of preventive health 
programs will reduce administrative 
costs. I am dubious about unproven al- 
legations of percentage savings to result 
from decreased administrative and regu- 
latory costs and I am concerned that the 
administration’s block grant proposals 
may simply be a facade for making sub- 
stantial cuts in important health pro- 
grams. 

The Chafee amendment also provides 
funds for the low-income energy assist- 
ance program. 

If the budget is to protect the truly 
needy, no amendment is more likely to 
test that resolve than this one. Home 
heat is no frill, no benefit generously be- 
stowed, but rather a necessity of life. If 
our citizens cannot pay their inflationary 
fuel bills, should they be evicted into the 
streets? Should utility companies cut off 
their heat and hope that no one freezes 
on cold nights? The only alternative we 
have is to fund low-income energy assist- 
ance, 

Decontrol of oil prices has helped 
cause fuel prices to increase. To cut low- 
income energy assistance when the need 
for it has increased would be cruel in- 
deed. Low-income assistance is needed 
more than ever before to help our poorer 
citizens survive. 

Whatever one might think of the en- 
ergy program of the administration, I 
hope that we can agree to protect those 
who are on the cutting edge on fuel cost 
increases. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Reagan 
administration has proposed that mass 
transit operating assistance be phasea 
out by fiscal year 1985. The amendment 
offered by Senator Cuaree today will pro- 
vide for a $50 million increase over the 
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amount recommended by the Budget 
Committee in fiscal year 1982 and a $105 
million increase over the amount recom- 
mended in fiscal year 1983 for operating 
assistance. 

I support the Chafee amendment be- 
cause I believe we need to provide greater 
funding during the transition period be- 
fore withdrawing all Federal support for 
operating assistance. Whether or not 
Congress ultimately decides to remove 
the Federal Government from the part- 
nership established with the States and 
localities in operating mass transit sys- 
tems, we should continue adequate fund- 
ing while State and local governments 
build new revenues to replace current 
Federal funds.@ 

LOW-INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE FUNDS SHOULD 
BE RESTORED 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I support 

the Chafee amendment to restore $400 

million for low-income energy assistance. 

Mr. President, the low-income energy 
assistance program was created to help 
senior citizens and other persons on fixed 
incomes pay their fuel bills which had 
increased rapidly as a result of oil de- 
control and OPEC price increases. Many 
senior citizens were faced with fuel oil 
prices which had almost doubled from 
the previous winter. 

Although we have had emergency as- 
sistance available for a number of years, 
the dramatic increases in home heating 
fuel costs have made a broad program of 
fuel assistance necessary to keep families 
from freezing to death. During the win- 
ter of 1979-80, $1.6 billion was made 
available for that purpose. This winter 
$1.85 billion has been available to help 
senior citizens and poor persons heat 
their homes. 

I am deeply concerned about the im- 
pact of President Reagan’s budget cuts 
on low-income households next winter. 
Not only has he cut funding for this pro- 
gram by 25 percent but he has acceler- 
ated the decontrol of domestic energy 
prices which will only drive up home 
heating fuel prices further. 

The recent economic reports indicate 
that escalating fuel prices were a major 
cause of February’s inflation increase. 
This trend will only continue as decon- 
trol proceeds. The reduction of fuel aid 
combined with decontrol will hit this 
Nation's elderly with a double impact. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues some statistics indicating the 
characteristics of fuel aid recipients in 
Delaware. These statistics were collected 
by the State Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity as of February 27, 1981: 

A total of 27,530 persons in 9,731 house- 
holds have been served. 

3,525 elderly households were served. 

829 handicapped households were served. 

5,300 households or over 50% had incomes 
below $6,000 a year. 

7.400 households or approximately 75% 
were poor enough to be receiving some other 
form of public assistance such as SSI, Food 
Stamps, AFDC or General Assistance. 

I think it is clear from these statistics 
that the majority of persons served un- 
der this program are truly needy. A sig- 
nificant reduction in the funding of this 
program means that many persons would 
not get served next winter. The conse- 
quences of such cuts will have severe 
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effects on the health and well-being of 

our senior citizens. That is why I am co- 

sponsoring this amendment and why I 

hope my colleagues will support restor- 

ing money to this program. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACTION GRANTS MUST 3E 
SAVED 

Mr. President, also I am pleased to 
see that Senator CHAFEE has sought to 
restore $300 million to the urban deyel- 
opment action grant program. 

In my opinion, the urban development 
action grant program is one of the most 
effective programs ever created by the 
Federal Government. Since its inception 
UDAG has funded over 1,000 public/pri- 
vate development projects with $1.9 bil- 
lion.. UDAG has generated an additional 
$12 billion in investment from the pri- 
vate sector. Much of this investment has 
come in distressed urban areas or de- 
clining neighborhoods. 

Over 470,000 jobs are being created or 
retained by the projects funded. Of that 
total, 291,767 will be new permanent jobs. 
Approximately 27,000 new housing units 
will be constructed and over 29,000 units 
will be rehabilitated. UDAG projects 
have generated $324 million in additional 
local property tax revenues. 

The UDAG program has been extreme- 
ly successful in my home State of Dela- 
ware. A $2 million UDAG grant to the 
city of Wilmington resulted in the con- 
struction of the second major hotel in 
the city. The grant was used as a second 
mortgage for the hotel and generated an 
additional $7.3 million in private invest- 
ment. This project created 586 jobs in- 
cluding 252 minority jobs. 

A second UDAG grant was crucial in 
keeping the headquarters of a major 
chemical company from moving out of 
Wilmington to the suburbs. Approxi- 
mately 1,350 jobs were retained in the 
city which would have been moved out- 
side of the city. The project generated 
$74 million in additional private invest- 
ment and serves as an anchor to one end 
of the Market Street Mall in the city. 

Wilmington has also received two oth- 
er UDAG grants. As a result of these 
UDAG grants there has been a renais- 
sance in new construction downtown. 


The benefits of the UDAG program 
are immense. This program has been ex- 
tremely successful. With cuts in other 
economic development assistance pro- 
grams in the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Department of Commerce and 
the Farmers Home Administration, I 
believe it is essential that we maintain 
funding for a separate action grant 
program. 

I support this amendment and I urge 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
this amendment. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor this amendment to 
restore funding to a number of essential 
programs. These programs for preven- 
tive health care, weatherization and fuel 
assistance, elementary and secondary 
education, mass transit, and community 
development address a range of issues 
which I consider to be important na- 
tional priorities. I strongly support this 
amendment, even though in many cases 
the funding levels for these programs 
will still be less than current levels. 
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Preventive health programs provide 
essential health services to low-income 
Americans residing in both rural and 
urban medically underserved areas of 
the Nation. The community health cen- 
ters, black lung clinics, and migrant 
health centers programs together pro- 
vide health care to 6 million Americans, 
the vast majority of whom live below the 
level of poverty and have little or no 
health insurance. If funding is not 
maintained, more than 2 million Ameri- 
cans no longer will have access to basic 
health care. 

This amendment will lessen the reduc- 
tion proposed for fuel assistance and 
weatherization, but these programs will 
still be far below what is actually needed 
to enable low-income and elderly Ameri- 
cans to keep pace with their energy 
costs. In Vermont, these people simply 
cannot conserve any more, and I do not 
think I need to convince anyone here 
today that when it is 25° below zero, 
you simply have no choice but to heat 
your home. The weatherization and fuel 
assistance programs have alleviated suf- 
fering and hardship for thousands of 
poor and elderly Vermonters, and in 
many cases have meant the difference 
between life and death. 

While the President’s reduction in 
mass transit funds will place a heavy 
strain on urban transit systems, it will 
force the closing of all rural bus lines in 
Vermont. This would literally doom the 
rural people of this Nation to further 
isolation and limited economic opportu- 
nities. It is unfair for the working and 
low-income people of rural America, and 
it ignores the real and continuing need 
to conserve energy resources. 

I am particularly pleased that this 
amendment includes funds for elemen- 
tary and secondary education programs. 
This will more adequately insure that 
programs for handicapped and disabled 
children will not bear the greatest bur- 
den of our efforts to cut Federal spend- 
ing. It is important that these children 
have an equal opportunity to learn and 
participate in our public school system. 

Finally, the funds that will be restored 
for urban development action grants are 
important to renovate and maintain the 
vitality of our Nation's cities and towns. 
This program serves the important na- 
tional goals of stimulating private in- 
vestment, creating jobs, encouraging lo- 
cal initiatives, and in many cases, retain- 
ing our architectural heritage. 


Mr. President, adoption of this 
amendment will make a significant dif- 
ference in the lives of millions of Amer- 
icans in all regions of our country, rural 
and urban alike. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the Senate 
Budget Committee has proposed to cut 
the urban development action grant 
(UDAG) program. I oppose this cut.. 
Moreover, I fully support the amend- 
ment to the budget resolution now before 
the Senate which would restore $300 mil- 
lion for the urban deveolpment block 
grant program. Without it, no additional 
funding could be provided for economic 
development in our distressed cities and 
urban counties during the remainder of 
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this fiscal year. This includes grant 
awards which are scheduled to be an- 
nounced in early April. Applications are 
presently pending totaling approximately 
$1.2 billion. In Ohio, there are 21 pend- 
ing UDAG projects totaling $56.2 mil- 
lion. 

There are several reasons to support 
the restoration of this modest amount to 
the UDAG program. 

First of all, it is consistent with the 
administration’s revised budget request. 
The administration proposed to continue 
funding at the present authorized levels. 
It also has proposed to continue the pro- 
gram at a funding level of $500 million 
during fiscal year 1982. 

Second, the restoration is an inexpen- 
sive way to revitalize our distressed cities 
and urban counties. It would stimulate 
private sector investment by leveraging 
private dollars at a ratio of 6 to 1. More- 
over, it would generate new permanent 
jobs and local tax revenues. 

Third, the loss in funding would have 
an adverse impact on distressed cities. It 
is penny wise and pound foolish. These 
cities would lose $1.8 billion of private 
investment and 45,400 new permanent 
jobs. The cities would also lose $5.1 mil- 
lion of increased annual local taxes since 
UDAG creates $.17 of annual tax reve- 
nue for each dollar provided. In addi- 
tion, cities would lose the “spin-off” in- 
vestment, jobs and taxes normally asso- 
ciated with UDAG projects. 

Since the first grants were awarded in 
1978, 1,042 projects have received pre- 
liminary approval of action grants to- 
taling nearly $2 billion. These projects 
have leveraged over $12 billion in pri- 
vate investments for each UDAG dollar. 
The projects are creating or retaining 
over 470,000 jobs, over half of which are 
permanent. They also will generate over 
$324 million of new local tax revenues 
for distressed cities and urban counties. 
Since 1978, 51 Ohio UDAG projects have 
been approved totaling $105 million. This 
amount has leveraged $593 million in 
private investment —nearly a 6-to-1 ra- 
tio of private to public dollars—and has 
created or retained over 15,000 jobs. 

Finally, the loss of UDAG dollars 
leaves distressed cities and urban coun- 
ties without an alternative to spur eco- 
nomic development during the remain- 
der of fiscal year 1981. 

Without UDAG, there is a “gap” which 
operates as a disincentive to economic 
development through private investment 
in our distressed cities. This gap results 
from the higher costs faced in built-up 
areas and the high cost and lesser avail- 
ability of private loan funds because of 
the higher risk factor perceived by lend- 
ers in distressed areas. 


Moreover, the community development 
block grant (CDBG) program lacks the 
fiexibility to fill the gap which would be 
left by the loss of UDAG funding. CDBG, 
which is primarily designed for neigh- 
borhood revitalization rather than eco- 
nomic development, is not responsive to 
the timing requirements of business. 
Cities must specify how their CDBG 
funds will be used three years in ad- 
vance. Once earmarked, CDBG funds 
can not be moved from one activity to 
another without a formal amendment 
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and HUD approval. As a result of these 
political and other considerations, larger 
cities have used less than 3 percent of 
their CDBG funding for economic de- 
velopment in the past, while smaller 
cities have been virtually unable to un- 
dertake any economic development with 
CDBG funds. 

Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues will join me and the other co- 
sponsors of this amendment to restore 
$300 million to the UDAG program. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. Fresident, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. President, I want to thank Sena- 
tor CHAFEE and those who are sponsor- 
ing his amendment, who have for all 
these days been supportive of the Budget 
Committee. I want to thank you and 
those cosponsors of your amendment 
who have been supportive. But, obvious- 
ly, I cannot support your amendment, 
and I hope it does not prevail. 

I repeat we are not a line-item com- 
mittee. If we start talking about pro- 
grams, we are accused of being that. 
When we do not talk about it, we are 
accused of not talking about substance. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
principal committee that received new 
funding from the Chafee amendment, 
that is Labor and Human Resources, re- 
ceived the biggest add-on in the Budget 
Committee of any committee in the Sen- 
ate, $1 billion. That is already there for 
them to spend. This merely adds another 
$600 million or $700 million to that com- 
mittee, and it really is not necessary at 
this point to carry out the program. 

Last, UDAG. I repeat, you do not 
have to add anything to UDAG. UDAG 
can be funded at any level you want. All 
you have to do is to get the Banking 
Committee to agree, because in that par- 
ticular instruction we put money into 
the Export-Import Bank by a vote. 
There is no assurance that the commit- 
tee is going to do that. They might very 
well take that out and put it into UDAG. 

So I think most of the arguments have 
been answered, and I hope we will vote 
and dispose of this. 

I do not think the Senator has asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Let me just say to the 
distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I am reminded of what 
our very distinguished chairman of our 
Finance Committee said. As I look at 
this wonderful Senator from New Mexico 
he reminds me of that old song “Your 
lips say no, no, no but your eyes say yes, 
yes, yes.” 

(Laughter. |} 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not even know 
I was looking at you, Senator. I do not 
know how you can have seen my eyes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
unprinted amendment No. 34. The yeas 
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and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Fresident, may 
we have order in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Will Senators please 
clear the well? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Chair instructed the well to be cleared. 
It has not been cleared. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will ke in order and the well will be 
cleared. 

The clerk may proceed. 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 59, as follows: 


Rollcall Vote No. 56 Leg. 
YEAS—40 
Eagleton 
Ford 


Andrews 
Biden 
Bradiey 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


Melcher 
NAYS—59 


Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 


Murkowski 
NOT VOTING—1 
Wiliams 


So Mr. Cuaree’s amendment (UP No. 
34) was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, could we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
QUAYLE). Senators wishing to have con- 
versations will please retire from the 
Chamber. 

The majority leader is recognized. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it would 
be my hope we could take up and dispose 
of one more amendment tonight and 
then perhaps lay down another amend- 
ment to be the pending business when we 
return in the morning. I would hope that 
we can do that by 6 or 6:30. It is my 
intention later to ask unanimous con- 
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sent for the Senate to recess over after 
that until 9:30 in the morning. 

There are a variety of reasons why we 
should not stay late tonight. First is the 
premiere reason that I think we are mak- 
ing good progress. 

The distinguished minority leader in- 
quired whether that was a Republican 
ceremony. I assured him it was a bipar- 
tisan ceremony. 

In any event, Mr. President, I do not 
intend to ask the Senate to remain late 
tonight. I do expect one more rollcall 
vote this evening. Following that, and 
the laying down of another amendment, 
which I anticipate may be the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), we will go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. PELL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Will the votes be bunched 
up tomorrow so that the first vote will 
not occur before 1 o'clock or 2 o'clock 
tomorrow afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? 

Will Senators please retire to the 
cloakrooms to conduct conversations? 

The Senate will please come to order 
so that we can hear the majority leader 
and the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, as much as it grieves me 
to say so, I must tell my friend from 
Rhode Island that, while we stacked votes 
today and yesterday and we did on 
Thursday and Friday, I believe, if my 
memory serves, I really do not believe 
we can tomorrow. I appreciate his in- 
quiry, but votes will occur throughout 
the day. I know some Members are com- 
mitted to the most solemn sort of obliga- 
tions tomorrow, but it is with great re- 
gret that I say I do not believe granting 
of such a request will be possible. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
will the majority leader yield to me? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Could the ma- 
jority leader give us some idea of how 
late he intends to work tomorrow? 

Mr. BAKER. It is my hope that with 
the schedule I have just announced— 
that is, one more vote tonight, one more 
amendment scheduled today and one 
more pending for tomorrow, with the 
session starting at shortly after 9:30, we 
might finish this resolution sometime in 
the afternoon tomorrow. If we do not, it 
is my firm intention to ask the Senate 
to remain in session tomorrow night to 
try to finish. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, under the arrangements 
we have followed, more or less, so far, I 
believe it is the opportunity on the mi- 
nority side to offer an amendment at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 35 
(Purpose: To restore funds for the Economic 
Development Administration) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I re- 
quest immediate consideration of my 
amendment which is at the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), 
for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. ROBERT C. 
BYRD, Mr. COHEN, Mr. Levin, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. KENNEDY, proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 35. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with 814.667.000. 
000" in line 14, strike out through 647,694. 
000,000" in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following, 814.496.000.000, and outlays 
by $2,885,000,000, in fiscal year 1981; to re- 
duce budget authority by $52,801,000,000, and 
outlays by $35,895,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $58,973,- 
090,000, and outlays by $47,594,000,000". 

On page 2, beginning with 813,300,000. 
000" in line 24 strike out through “$1,800,- 
000.000“ on page 3 in line 1 and insert in 
lieu thereof 813.129.000.000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,500,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981, by $3,150,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982, and $1,743,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983“. 

On page 7, beginning with 82,350,000. 000 
in line 3, strike out through “$1,872,000,000" 
in line 7 and insert min lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing, ‘$2,179,000,000, in budget authority 
and $68,000,000, in outlays for fiscal year 
1981; $4,711,000,000 in budget authority and 
$743,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $2,780,000,000 in budget authority and 
581.772.000.000. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. METzENBAUM) be added 
as a cosponsor to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I should like to be a cosponsor, also. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I believe the Senator 
already is, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 

(Mr. RUDMAN assumed the chair.) 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment instructs the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works to res- 
cind $171 million, rather than $342 mil- 
lion, in budget authority for fiscal 1981 
for the Economic Development Admin- 
istration, and to add $224 million for 
1982, and $255 million in 1983. 

This is not a full restoration of fund- 
ing for the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. Full funding, based on the 
Carter budget assumptions, would re- 
quire budget authority of $664 million 
in 1981 and $720 million in 1982. 

I am proposing to retain a much-re- 
duced program. My amendment repre- 
sents a cut in operations of 25 percent 
for the remainder of this fiscal year and 
a cut of about 50 percent for the next 2 
years. 

Mr. President, our economic problems 
demand that we restrain Federal spend- 
ing and make serious cuts in programs. 
This amendment does just that. It makes 
a substantial reduction in the Economic 
Development Administration but it does 
not eliminate the program. 

I am committed to reducing spending. 
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It is an important signal the Federal 
Government can and must send about its 
intention to combat inflation. No indi- 
vidual program or project is by itself 
important enough to jeopardize that ef- 
fort. 

I shall support reductions in spending 
even greater than those proposed by the 
President. He has asked for spending 
cuts of $42.9 billion in fiscal 1982. I shall 
vote for cuts of about $45 billion. 

I cosponsored and supported an 
amendment to reduce all Federal pro- 
curement spending by 2 percent across 
the board—a modest percentage reduc- 
tion in a huge Federal expense—which, 
if adopted, would yield an additional 
saving of $2 billion. I have no doubt that 
every Government department which en- 
gages in procurement can reach that 
goal and surpass it, if the will to do so 
is there. 

When the first concurrent budget res- 
olution reaches the floor I shall propose 
further cuts; $1.3 billion can be saved 
by eliminating the so-called commodity 
straddle—an unproductive tax-avoid- 
ance scheme that benefits a few wealthy 
persons, creates no jobs, provides no 
money for investment, modernizes no in- 
dustrial plant and seryes no useful pur- 
pose. 

I shall propose further cuts, consistent 
with my conviction that we must elimi- 
nate unnecessary spending, marginally 
useful spending, spending the private 
sector should make, and spending that is 
less than a priority. 

The President has said that because of 
the magnitude of the program cuts he is 
requesting, they must be equitable and 
rational to merit public support. He has 
said they must not take from those who 
cannot afford it; they must be borne 
equally by all sectors of society; and they 
must be fair to every region of the 
country. 

I agree with those criteria. They are 
realistic standards by which to choose 
among the many demands on Federal 
funds. I have used those standards to 
judge the program cuts. It is in that 
spirit that I have reviewed the proposal 
to terminate the Economic Development 
Administration. 

Mr. President, the EDA was created to 
promote the long-range economic devel- 
opment of areas with severe and persist- 
ent unemployment and with low per 
capita income. EDA aids in the develop- 
ment of public facilities and private en- 
terprise to create new, permanent jobs 
and to preserve existing jobs which 
might otherwise be lost by the shutdown 
of an industry in such an area. 

The act is grounded in the reality that, 
no matter how successful national eco- 
nomic policies may be in stimulating 
overall economic growth and reducing 
inflation and unemployment. important 
structural problems will remain. Many of 
our Nation’s urban and rural communi- 
ties and multi-State regions will still be 
experiencing unemployment, lagging 
economic growth, industrial decline and 
underutilized production facilities and 
resources. 

Beneath the national statistics there 
are always economic disparities. Na- 
tional economic growth and health is 
never distributed evenly across the re- 
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gions, communities, people, and busi- 
nesses of the country. 

In 1980, when the national unemploy- 
ment rate was 7.2 percent, State unem- 
ployment rates ranged from a low of 3.9 
percent to a high of 12.6 percent. 

Unemployment among black youths in 
cities hovers around 37 percent. 

From 1960 to 1978, employment growth 
rates in the South and West were two to 
three times those of the older industrial 
regions of the country. 

Rural poverty and underdevelopment 
are problems throughout the country. 

Mr. President, EDA represents an ef- 
fort to correct those disparities. It has 
created some 1.4 million jobs in its life- 
time: Jobs that would not have been 
created if there had been no incentive 
for industries to relocate, and no money 
to save businesses that need time to re- 
gain their competitive ability. And it has 
done so at a modest cost. 

The Government Accounting Office 
found that EDA loan value per job 
created is only $6,700—without taking 
into account loan repayments, which 
run at 90 percent for EDA programs. The 
net cost of EDA jobs is actually there- 
fore about $1,000—the most recent 
study claims a per-job cost of $662. And 
the per-jop cost offsets the unemploy- 
ment insurance, welfare benefits, food 
stamp costs and all the other income- 
support costs that Government incurs 
when people are unemployed. The cost of 
that income support is substantially 
higher than $1,000 per year. 

EDA creates permanent jobs. State and 
local governments today receive some 
$6.4 billion in additional tax revenues 
each year as a result of the continuing 
economic revitalization caused by EDA 
projects. 

The proposal to terminate EDA is un- 
fortunate in two respects: On the merits 
and in the abrupt manner suggested. 
The fact is that we cannot suddenly end 
a program like EDA without having some 
unintended and unfortunate effects. 

The revenues cities and States have 
already received from EDA-caused eco- 
nomic revitalization may be safe for the 
future. But there are many communities 
around the country which have begun 
projects, which have committed their 
own funds, and which have raised pub- 
lic and private funds for projects, all of 
which will now, at best, be thrust into 
limbo, at worst, terminated. 

If we abruptly kill EDA, we may be 
forcing localities to waste money they 
have raised for a specific purpose. 


Maine is embarking on a major pro- 
gram of constructing fish piers to help 
develop one of our oldest and most im- 
portant industries. The city of Portland, 
Maine, has raised some $6.5 million for 
a major improvement in the commercial 
fishing pier system in our State. It has 
already received the first $2 million in- 
stallment of funds from EDA. But under 
the OMB criteria, Portland will receive 
no further money or loan assistance on 
what is a $15 million investment. Port- 
land may be able to proceed without EDA 
funds, although that is far from certain. 
But several other Maine communities, 
like Kennebunk, Stonington, and Sears- 
port, will almost certainly not be able to. 

Forty other projects around the coun- 
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try face the same kind of quandary: 
Lexington Market in Baltimore, Md., 
stands to lose $1.2 million; South 
Charleston in South Carolina stands to 
lose $1.5 million for its relocation of an 
auto building plant; the Southwest 
Farmers Co-op in Alabama will not re- 
ceive the $700,000 it was counting on 
for a methanol plant, the town of Tar- 
boro in North Carolina will not be able 
to construct a needed sewer. 

My amendment would permit ongo- 
ing projects, those already approved by 
EDA, to be funded, so that the commu- 
nities relying on these programs would 
not find their own investments wasted 
and their time gone for nothing. 

Mr. President, my amendment will 
also permit completion of the 11 proj- 
ects in which Urban Development Action 
grants are contingent on EDA financing 
of the public portion of the project. 

These projects—ranging from a rail 
relocation in Columbia, S.C., to a Gen- 
eral Motors facility site in Detroit—de- 
pend on the continuation of the EDA. 

These are all projects that have been 
approved; for which private money has 
been committed, and for which locali- 
ties have raised their own contributions. 

The business development loan guar- 
antees that EDA has authorized for the 
current fiscal year would let businesses 
create almost 16,000 new jobs this year. 
The direct loans would create almost 
4,000 more. 

These would be private sector jobs, not 
short-lived public works construction 
jobs. They would save and improve busi- 
nesses that can survive if they get the 
help they need. And they would save and 
improve the cities and towns where they 
are located, reducing dependence on 
Federal welfare funds. 

Mr. President, EDA is directly respon- 
sible for creating and saving thousands 
of jobs in Maine. In a State with chronic 
unemployment problems and an econ- 
omy aggravated by high energy costs, 
this is a substantial contribution. Many 
Maine communities do not have the in- 
digenous resources to attract substan- 
tial private investment. EDA has pro- 
vided that seed money. 

Maine’s fishing industry must have 
modern facilities to take full advantage 
of the 200-mile fishing zone. That is why 
the State is embarking on the pier con- 
struction project. Maine fishermen are 
smail and inderendent operators. The 
costs of financing modern fish piers 
without Government aid are beyond 
their economic ability—so Government 
help is needed to construct piers, to 
speed the transport of a perishable prod- 
uct and to increase the proportion of the 
catch that can be profitably marketed— 
to raise the productivity of this 
industry. 

In northern Maine, in the Saint John 
Valley, the potato farming industry has 
undergone a 20-year economic decline. 
Maine was once the Nation's principal 
potato preducer; it is now fourth in the 
Nation. Maine once supported 4,000 
farmers; today 900 remain. The recent 
development of a new kind of potato 
that can be grown in the State and is 
suitable for modern processing methods 
has given this depressed region a chance 
to rebuild its economic base. To take ad- 
vantage of that chance, improved grad- 
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ing, packing, and marketing are essen- 
tial. What is needed is a modest Govern- 
ment westment—5600,000—for a cen- 
tral packing plant. The township of Fort 
Kent and the local farmers will raise the 
rest of the money. Without that help, 
the region will be unable to climb back 
to economic health. That does not 
strengthen the national economy. 

Economic expansion and job creation 
in distressed areas will undoubtedly be 
somewhat stimulated by a general eco- 
nomic upturn. But the 20-year decline 
of the Maine potato industry was not 
arrested, even though our national econ- 
omy has not been in a continuous decline 
since 1961. 

Mr. President, Government itself 
causes serious problems for businesses 
in poorer regions. A potato processing 
plant in Caribou, Maine, was under court 
orders to close because of pollution vio- 
lations. Only EDA assistance permitted 
installation of the pollution-control in- 
vestments needed to stay in business. 
That plant employs neary 100 people in 
a remote corner of the State. There is 
absolutely no doubt that its closure 
would have increased the unemployment 
and income-support costs of the Fed- 
eral Government. The administration is 
committed to regulatory reform, a goal I 
also support. But regulatory reforms 
would not have removed the court order 
which almost forced the Colby Starch 
plant to go under. 

The 15 percent unemployment rate in 
Waldo County, Maine—once one of the 
Nation’s largest poultry producers—has 
not eased, even when the national econ- 
omy has taken a turn for the better. The 
factors that have eroded its economy 
will continue to impose a harsh cost on 
the area. Waldo County is a victim of the 
massive energy price inflation of recent 
years, and there is no sign that this in- 
Hation is easing. 

Regional and local economic disloca- 
tions and hardships do not vanish in a 
national economic upturn. 

The fact is that our national economy 
contains regions where incomes remain 
low, where unemployment remains stub- 
bornly high, and where energy price 
inflation is felt more harshly than else- 
where—and where help is needed to 
stimulate local economic growth. 

Mr. President, the contention that cuts 
must come from all parts of the budget 
and go to all regions of the country is 
a fair one—but just as we cannot reduce 
needy individuals to destitution, we ought 
not aggravate the problems of economi- 
cally distressed areas. 

I asked the administration how it 
plans to deal with economic development 
in areas of chronically high unemploy- 
ment and low per capita income. The 
written response I received said: The 
administration intends to deal with eco- 
nomic development at the subnational 
level by improving the national 
economy.” 

So the administration’s plans rest on 
the hope that by improving the Nation’s 
economic performance, every region of 
the ae ai will share in that improve- 
ment. 


That assumption has no historic basis 
in fact. It has not been true for Maine 
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over the last 20 years. And, for over a 
century, it has not been our national 
economic policy. 

In 1850, when it became apparent that 
the success of the Eastern States in 
building their rail networks promised an 
increase in wealth for the entire eastern 
seaboard, Congress enacted the Railroad 
Land Grant Act—truly landmark legis- 
lation—to encourage, by Federal subsidy, 
the expansion of the rail network in the 
South and West. And for 21 years there- 
after, long after the transcontinental 
line met at Ogden in 1864, Congress con- 
tinued to grant rail land rights. 131 mil- 
lion acres of land were granted for that 
purpose—a Federal subsidy for Western 
and Southern economic development 
whose worth cannot be calculated at to- 
day’s prices. 

Beginning in the 1880's, hydroelectric 
power was aggressively developed with 
Federal aid. The first major alternating 
power project was constructed on the 
Willamette River, in the State of Wash- 
ington. The first three-phase project was 
constructed at Mill Creek, in California. 
Ironically, the justification for concen- 
trating development in that part of the 
Nation was a familiar one: The high cost 
of energy. In those days, it was the cost 
of transporting coal, but the problem 
of energy costs and their effects on eco- 
nomic growth was recognized then, and 
the Federal Government acted to offset 
it, to the immense benefit of the West. 

By 1902, 30 years of homesteading acts 
had not been enough to encourage the 
settlement of the arid parts of the West, 
so Congress enacted the Reclamation 
Lands Act of 1902, a regional economic 
program which has changed the face of 
the country. Under the Reclamation Act, 
water projects were built in 17 Western 
States to irrigate arid land. Some 
of our great cities—Phoenix, Denver, Los 
Angeles—could not exist without that 
water. The Imperial Valley in California, 
the most productive farmland in the 
Nation, could not produce without it. 
Thousands of acres throughout the West 
today would be barren and arid without 
the life-giving aid of the water brought 
to them by Federal financing. And, as 
one result, Western lands with less than 
9 inches of rainfall each year now 
produce an agricultural product worth 
$4.4 billion. 


In the 1930's, when the great depres- 
sion was at its worst, Federal funds were 
poured into regional efforts to help pro- 
vide employment and economic growth 
in the West and South. The massive Bon- 
neville hydro project on the Columbia 
River was built to provide employment 
in the Pacific Northwest. Today, a potato 
processing plant in Washington State 
pays one-fifth the rate of electricity that 
a similar plant pays in Maine, because 
of Bonneville power and the other Fed- 
eral hydro projects in Washington. 

The greatest of the regional develop- 
ment programs, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, is still benefiting its seven- 
State area. Its series of dams, reforesta- 
tion projects, power plants and fertilizer 
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plants have lifted a region which was in 
the depths of poverty in 1933—its people 
then earned 45 percent of the national 
average income—to a thriving and eco- 
nomically productive region today. In 5 
years, from 1933 to 1938, the Federal 
Government spent $190 million on the 
TVA—a sum whose present-day counter- 
part would run into many billions. And 
as a result of that Federal financing, the 
people of Tennessee today pay for their 
electricity half what the people of Maine 
pay for theirs. The TVA project perma- 
nently increased the level of employment 
in the region. It created the economic 
base that has enabled the entire Ten- 
nessee Valley area to grow and prosper. 

Mr. President, this massive Federal as- 
sistance to the South and the West over 
the past century has given those areas 
a basis from which today’s rapid rate of 
economic development flows. It was 
grounded in the recognition that not all 
regions of the country have identical 
needs, that they do not move forward in 
lockstep, and that help is needed at dif- 
ferent times by different parts of the 

try. 
Today, as we observe the prosperity of 
the Sunbelt, we should recall that the 
present economic boom owes its exis- 
tence to many decades of generous Fed- 
eral aid. 

That Federal aid was paid for by the 
tax dollars of the people in the East and 
North. It was not paid grudgingly. It was 
paid in recognition of the reality that we 
are one nation and what helps one region 
helps all Americans. 

Today, we have a modest program 
which extends assistance to areas of 
chronic unemployment and low per 
capital income: The Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. And because of the 
forces of history and the actions of the 
Federal Government, the region that 
needs help now is the East and the 
North. Today, this is the region of high 
unemployment and low per capita in- 
come. 

EDA is a small effort to redress the 
balance, to recognize that our Nation’s 
older regions incur higher costs to main- 
tain the investment in cities and indus- 
tries that were built in earlier decades. 

I can think of no action more destruc- 
tive and less in keeping with the Presi- 
dent’s own standards of fairness than 
its termination. 

It effectively says that those who have 
already benefited from Federal pro- 
grams, those who have reaped the bene- 
fit of Federal assistance on a massive 
scale, those whose economies are advanc- 
ing. are to be the final beneficiaries of 
Federal concern. The proposal to termi- 
nate EDA simply says to the regions 
whose tax dollars built that prosperity, 
“We've gotten ours. Now you fend for 
yourselves.” 

Mr. President, that is a narrow, short- 
sighted attitude, contrary to our national 
experience and, in the long run, counter- 
productive. It will be a tragic error to end 
one of the very few programs that is de- 
signed to and does, in fact, redress the 
balance that exists in economic growth 
rates. 
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The States of the East and North to- 
day receive 84 cents back for every Fed- 
eral tax dollar they contribute. The 
States in the West and South receive 
$1.09 for each of their tax dollars, so the 
imbalance in Federal aid is continuing 
to grow notwithstanding the different 
levels of economic growth. 

The State of Maine has a per capital 
income that is 20 percent lower than the 
national average. When the cost of en- 
ergy is included, Maine ranks 50th in 
per capita income. Manufacturing jobs 
in the State have grown by 3.6 percent in 
the last decade, compared with an aver- 
age growth rate of 26 percent in the West 
and 18 percent in the South. 

New England has lost 35 percent of 
its defense jobs in the past decade. The 
older regions of the Nation receive just 
38 percent of Federal procurement dol- 
lars. compared with 62 percent for the 
South and the West. 

In our national economy, such re- 
gional differences abound. Areas of eco- 
nomic blight remain and communities 
experience decline, even when the na- 
tional economy is healthy. 

The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration has been a successful program. 
The only valid criticism of it is that it 
has not been targeted narrowly enough. 
It has been criticized because past Con- 
gresses made it so diffuse that it theo- 
retically covers 80 percent of the coun- 
try. That is a valid criticism. I think the 
program should be better targeted; it 
should be limited to areas that are truly 
suffering chronic high unemployment 
and low per capita income. 

The amendment I am offering will 
help achieve that result. 

Mr. President, although EDA is theo- 
retically entitled to fund projects in al- 
most every part of the country, the 
agency has been responsible and re- 
strained: More than 2,400 counties are 
eligible for EDA funds. In the last year, 
EDA funded programs in 800 of them. 
At the minimum, 75 percent of its fund- 
ing goes to economically distressed areas 
as measured by a substantial employ- 
ment loss, a population loss, a per capita 
income that is 75 percent under the na- 
tional average, or long-term unemploy- 
ment, as measured by 16 or more 
quarters of unemployment above the na- 
tional average. 

A 1970 amendment forbids the agency 
to remove the eligibility designation of 
any county once it is declared eligible 
for aid. That congressional decision was 
made 10 years ago. I believe it ought to 
be reversed this year. 

But it would be wrong to discard the 
best of a program because it contains 
some shortcomings. That makes neither 
fiscal sense nor long-term economic 
sense. It is not fiscally responsible to ter- 
minate a program that creates jobs. saves 
welfare costs, generates State and local 
tax returns, and raises the level of na- 
tional economic output. 

We should not destroy a useful pro- 
gram, one which has shown an ability to 
reach and really help many depressed 
communities at minimal cost, simply be- 
cause it needs improvement. Let us, 
rather, make the improvement; narrow 
the focus; halve the overall spending, 
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and let it continue to perform its pur- 
pose: To create needed jobs for working 
people. 

That would be the effect of my amend- 
ment. I believe it deserves the support of 
the most fiscally conservative among us. 
This is not a program whose costs are a 
drain on the economy. It is not a pro- 
gram that simply transfers income from 
one sector of the population to another, 
with no gain. It is a program that raises 
the level of economic activity and spurs 
private economic growth. 

We all agree that the national econ- 
omy will not grow and prosper without 
an infusion of funds for investment. 
How then can we believe that chroni- 
cally depressed areas can prosper with- 
out assistance? 

If the booming economies of the South 
and West need the stimulation of addi- 
tional tax breaks and investment dollars, 
then surely the economically depressed 
regions need help, too. 

Mr. President, the changes in our Na- 
tion's economic structure reflect the 
passage of decades. They are not all due 
to the National Government. But just as 
the National Government has histori- 
cally recognized and responded to its re- 
sponsibility to aid the South and the 
West, so, today, we should recognize our 
responsibility to the distressed regions in 
the older parts of the country. That, too, 
is a legitimate responsibility of a na- 
tional government. If we fail to recog- 
nize that responsibility, if we fail to re- 
spond, we will surely become again a 
nation divided. 

And, Mr. President, it is as true today 
as it was in 1860, that a nation divided 
against itself cannot stand. 

Mr. President, I request the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The.PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

I yield to Senator COHEN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. COHEN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join 
with Senator MITCHELL in offering this 
amendment which will keep the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration in 
operation, albeit at a substantially re- 
duced level of funding. 

I should point out that I would take 
one issue of exception to what my junior 
colleague has said. 

As was pointed out to me by the junior 
Senator from the State of Washington, 
the Willamette River does not run 
through Washington but rather through 
Oregon. Perhaps if we make that cor- 
rection for the record, the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington will lend his con- 
siderable support for this particular 
amendment. 

But in view of what has happened in 
the recent vote on the last amendment 
offered by my colleague from Rhode 
Island, I am afraid that the handwriting 
is on the wall and it does not appear to 
be forgery. It appears that this Cham- 
ber is going to turn a deaf ear and a blind 
eye to the inequities that are going to be 
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inflicted upon the areas of the country 
that are economically malnourished. 

I still wish to take only a moment, 
nonetheless, to at least make the case for 
the record if for nothing else. 

Over the years, EDA has been a genu- 
inely positive force in promoting eco- 
nomic development in the State of 
Maine. 

I think, as Senator MITCHELL has cor- 
rectly pointed out, this program was 
never designed to apply to regions across 
the board. It was to be targeted to those 
areas which were most in need of eco- 
nomic assistance. 

We only have to take a look at the fact 
that in New England we pay among the 
highest fuel costs in the country, we have 
the highest unemployment, we have one 
of the coldest and longest winters, and 
we have a large number of families on 
food stamps and in need of fuel 
assistance. 

I saw an item in today’s newspaper 
that 15,000 more families are now going 
to apply for fuel assistance in the State 
of Maine. 

We have an older industry that is now 
on the verge of collapse, the poultry in- 
dustry in Maine, principally because of 
the high cost of energy, the high freight 
rates that have to be paid, the feed costs 
that must be paid, and the attractions to 
the Sunbelt now are so overwhelming 
that this industry threatens to go under, 
thereby laying off thousands of more 
workers in my own State. 

Often, the agency's willingness to as- 
sist a troubled industry or business in 
Maine has spelled the difference between 
productive employment for Maine work- 
ers and the economie disruption which 
results when a marginal enterprise fails, 
or when a good business opportunity is 
missed for lock of financial or technical 
assistance. 

Since 1966, under the direction of a 
fine State and regional staff, EDA has 
provided economic assistance to 429 proj- 
ects in Maine. Through the cooperative 
efforts of EDA, State, and local govern- 
ment, and the private sector, thousands 
of good jobs have been created through- 
out Maine that might not otherwise exist 
today. I will cite a few examples of where 
a helping hand from EDA has truly made 
a difference in Maine. That is why EDA 
is so important to the State of Maine, 
and let me just recite a couple of ex- 
amples of success: 

The citv of Biddeford, a traditional 
Maine mill town with distressed indus- 
tries, was assisted by EDA in the 1960's 
and 1970's in developing an industrial 
park to rebuild its industrial base. With 
less than $2 million in Federal invest- 
ment, seven industries have located on 
the park with over 1,200 jobs created or 
saved. 

The city of Presque Isle was faced with 
a military base closure in an area with 
@ one-crop agriculture economy. With 
EDA assistance, the city purchased the 
property and developed industrial land. 
Today, over 20 businesses and industries 
are located on the park with over 1,500 
jobs. 

A bankrupt potato processing facility 
at Easton was purchased by a private 
firm with EDA assistance. Today, the 
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plant has been expanded, nearly 700 
workers are employed, and farmers have 
been provided a market for their crops. 

At present, in the EDA pipeline are 
projects that can assist basic Maine in- 
dustries in redevelopment efforts. I list 
the Portland Fish Pier Complex and the 
Fort Kent potato packing facility as 
examples. In both cases, local communi- 
ties, along with private investors, have 
made commitments and will suffer from 
the rescission and the ultimate phase- 
down of the agency. 

I am, of course, aware of the criticisms 
that this administration and others have 
leveled against EDA. I do not think that 
any of us who take the floor today in 
support of this amendment will argue 
that EDA is not without its problems. 
But in many instances, the problems 
which plague EDA today are not of the 
agency’s making. It is Congress, in my 
view, which bears the greatest responsi- 
bility for the present state of affairs at 
EDA. 

Too often, EDA officials have disap- 
proved an application for financial or 
technical assistance, only to be overrid- 
den by a powerful Member of Congress or 
a well-placed official at the White House. 
Too often, the Congress has assigned 
new responsibilities to EDA without pro- 
viding the time and resources necessary 
to respond to the congressional mandate. 
The $6 billion local public works pro- 
gram is perhaps the best example of 
this phenomenon. And too often, Con- 
gress has broadened the constituency of 
EDA, leading to the ludicrous situation 
where 85 percent of the United States 
is now classified as “economically de- 
pressed” for purposes of qualifying for 
EDA assistance. 

Mr. President, EDA does not pass the 
laws of this Nation. It does not define its 
own mandate. It has not set out to create 
the vast constituency that now competes 
for the limited technical and financial 
assistance provided by the Agency. If we 
support the elimination of EDA as pro- 
posed by the administration, we are not 
striking back at an insensitive and 
wasteful Federal agency. Rather, we will 
eliminate a needed and fully justifiable 
Federal agency which has become over- 
burdened and misdirected by forces be- 
yond its control. We will be reacting to 
the symptoms of the problem, and turn- 
ing our back on the root causes which, in 
my view, can be readily corrected. 

Mr. President, one of the principal ob- 
jectives of President Reagan’s program 
for economic recovery is to significantly 
reduce the credit activities of the Federal 
Government. In part, this policy shift re- 
flects the administration’s view that the 
private sector should assume more of the 
risk associated with new investment. I 
support this view. The Federal Govern- 
ment should be the lender of last resort, 
not the Nation’s principal banker. 

But this view does not deny that there 
are instances when a Federal agency 
such as EDA can and should play an 
active role in promoting economic de- 
velopment or readjustment. Many of 
Maine's traditional industries—fishing, 
shoes, potatoes, and poultry—have been 
severely injured by high interest rates, 
soaring energy costs, and Federal trans- 
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portation and trade policies. Does not 
the Federal Government have an obliga- 
tion to play at least a limited role in 
assisting these industries in their efforts 
to adjust to Federal policies? How is the 
Nation, and my State, better served by 
turning a deaf ear to those industries 
which deserve assistance and will almost 
certainly continue to decline without it? 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment does not argue for the status quo 
at EDA. It clearly acknowledges that the 
agency has problems and that a restruc- 
turing of EDA’s mandate is necessary. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
partial restoration of funds for EDA. 
The case for abruptly terminating the 
agency is just simply not there. Let us 
keep EDA in operation until we can work 
together to adopt the needed reforms 
that will permit it to once again serve 
those purposes for which it was origi- 
nally created. 

Mr. President, I shall try at least to 
summarize the major point made by my 
colleague from Maine. 

There is something that is funda- 
mental to our system in this country, 
and that is that if we take persons who 
are similarly situated and we treat them 
differently, that is a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the law. 

It is also true in our system if we 
take people who are not similarly 
situated and we treat them equally, that 
is also a fundamental denial of equal 
protection under our system. 

What we are doing in this particular 
budget approach is that we are taking 
regions that are not similarly situated 
and under the guise of treating everyone 
equally we are then inflicting an unequal 
treatment upon them since we have dif- 
ferent needs, different economic condi- 
tions, and different climate conditions. 
We cannot simply say that everyone is 
going to be treated equally when in fact 
they do not need to pay high energy bills 
in the West, they do not need to pay high 
fuel bills in southern California, by way 
of example. or even pay for air-condi- 
tioning in the summertime because it is 
not necessary. But people have to have 
oil to heat their homes in the State of 
Maine and because of the high cost of 
energy, industries are reluctant to locate 
there, which in turn produces a lower in- 
centive, or a disincentive, to create jobs 
in our State. 

We need an agency, such as EDA, with 
the modifications that have been sug- 
gested and recommended, to correct the 
fundamental inequities that now are suf- 
fered by our region. 

Mr. President, I urge the support of 
the amendment offered by my colleague 
from Maine and hope that we can reverse 
the precedent set by the last vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
WARNER). Who yields time? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
West Virginia and inquires who is yield- 
ing time to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining of the propo- 
nents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents of the amendment have 3 min- 
utes remaining. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that time be 
yielded and additional time on the res- 
olution itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
principal sponsor of the pending amend- 
ment is the able Senator from Maine, 
Mr. MITCHELL, and he is joined by his 
able colleague, Mr. COHEN, also of the 
same State. I wish very frankly that 
every Member of this body could be spon- 
soring this legislation. This is the type 
of legislation that the Reagan adminis- 
tration really believes in. 

If we will dissect it from the beginning 
to the end, it is absolutely a proposal that 
could well come from our national leader 
and those of his party. 

This legislation has lived and devel- 
oped, progressed and given substance to 
the very best that is in the strengthening 
of the American economy through Re- 
publican as well as Democratic adminis- 
trations with Republicans in the White 
House as well as Democrats who have 
had those positions. 

The legislation originally was en- 
acted in 1965. It came from what was 
then the Public Works Committee and is 
now the Environment and Public 
Works Committee. It was a part of a 
two-pronged program, joined with the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, 
where we were to leave Washington, 
D.C., and to go out, I say to the knowl- 
edgeable Senator from Louisiana, 
Mr. Lonc, who is in the Chamber just 
now, to leave Washington, D.C., and let 
these projects and programs come into 
being from the communities and the 
States of this Republic. 

That is exactly what we did in 1965— 
not a program that was spawned here 
in Washington, D.C., but a program that 
had those projects where we had what 
would be used as the catalyst. It is the 
core, by which private support—banks 
included—workers would raise money 
throughout this Nation, and we would 
strengthen the economy of literally 
hundreds and hundreds of communities 
in every State of the Union. 

So we attempt to continue funding for 
fiscal year 1982 for these programs that 
have been authorized by the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act. 

The amendment will restore $224.5 
million in budget authority for that 
fiscal year of 1982. This level of funding 
will provide for a minimum program for 
the agency to continue the mandate 
given by Congress to support economic 
development in areas of this country 
where the economy for one reason or 
another was distressed, and where there 
were high levels of unemployment. This 
is the backdrop from which we began 
the programs in 1965. 

I have serious concerns, very serious 
concerns, that the elimination of EDA 
will have an adverse effect on economic 
growth and development in this coun- 
try, particularly, I say, in the rural sec- 
tions of America. 

This program was developed, I re- 
emphasize, to assist communities which 
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could not sustain the economic growth 
on their own. No matter how successful 
our national economic policy might be 
in stimulating overall economic growth 
and reducing inflation, important struc- 
tural problems are with us now just as 
they were 15 years ago. 

Many of the communities of this coun- 
try and multistate regions are experi- 
encing those structural unemployment, 
lagging business growth, industrial de- 
cline and related business sector distress. 

Beneath our national economic sta- 
tistics there are always the peaks and 
the valleys in our economy. National eco- 
nomic growth is never distributed 
evenly. We have today, in 1980—let us 
look back just a few months—national 
unemployment at 7.1 percent, but the 
individual State unemployment figures 
range from 3.9 percent to 12.6 percent. 

During the last two decades growth 
rates in the so-called Sunbelt have been 
2 to 3 times that of the older industrial 
northern regions. The Senator has 
spoken of Maine, and his colleague of 
that State has spoken also. They know 
this situation. 

Now, these are only just an indica- 
tion of the problems that exist. This 
country cannot sustain, as I understand 
it, economic activity and attract new 
business to smaller communities with- 
out the ability to fund public works, 
which provide the infrastructure on 
which a sound economy can be based. 

There is a general belief, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Government should ex- 
ercise fiscal restraint during a period of 
economic adjustment. I share that be- 
lief and will consider reasonable reduc- 
tions in spending levels, and I have 
done so. This was done in the commit- 
tee on which I sat, where we reduced last 
year our proposals, even going below the 
Budget Committee as we came to the 
Senate. 

I do not believe these reductions 
should be arbitrary nor should they be 
so extensive as to impair the orderly 
operation of the Federal programs, such 
as EDA and ARC, and others which 
were developed by Congress to meet spe- 
cific public community and regional 
needs, 

Most Government programs will ab- 
sorb spending reductions in varying de- 
grees. There are a few instances, how- 
ever, in which agencies are being asked 
to assume more than their fair share of 
the budget cutback. They are targeted 
for total extinction. 

Within this latter category is the pro- 
gram that we consider this evening, 
EDA, which has made valuable contri- 
butions in its 15 years of existence to the 
economic revitalization of America. 

I strongly disagree, I earnestly dis- 
agree, I loudly disagree, with the pro- 
posal of the Budget Committee to pro- 
vide virtually no funds for EDA in fis- 
cal year 1982. 

EDA's primary focus is on helping dis- 
tressed local economies to deal with their 
problems. EDA helps the localities learn 
to work out their own development stra- 
tegies and to carry out locally—lo-ally 
now—developed projects through effec- 
tive targeting toward the most needy 
areas of the country, unemployed re- 
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sources, labor, plant and equipment, 
existing infrastructures, which are put 
to work and still more unemployment is 
prevented from occurring. 

I am going to give some examples of 
what this program has done, before I 
am through. Since 1965 slightly less than 
$5 billion has been expended by EDA for 
projects to assist communities and busi- 
ness providing jobs and a stable econ- 
omy. 

EDA programs have assisted small 
firms by the score, and needy local pro- 
grams to strengthen the viability of the 
economy of communities all over this 
country. States and communities have 
become increasingly active in address- 
ing their own economic problems to en- 
couraging business investment and es- 
tablish cooperative efforts with the pri- 
vate sector, Economic development, as 
distinct from social welfare assistance, 
has become an important component of 
State and local business and industry 
policy. 

EDA has taken the lead in providing 
planning, technical assistance to build 
the capacity of State and local govern- 
ments and regional organizations to plan 
and to implement economic development 
programs and coordinate the investment 
of Federal, State, local, and private cap- 
ital in distressed areas. 

EDA’s programs can address and have 
addressed a variety of types of regional 
and local distress, including rural under- 
development, outmigration, economic 
decline, sudden economic crises caused 
by major plant or military base closures 
and adjustment problems faced by re- 
gions and communities confronted with 
major structural changes brought about 
by the national economic growth and in- 
ternational trade policy. 

Mr. President, every State has bene- 
fited by not just one project but scores 
of projects through EDA funds. States 
have received both development grants 
and guaranteed business loans. One of 
the most effective programs has been 
that direct loan and the loan guarantee 
of EDA. 


The Small Business Administration 
defines small business as a firm with 500 
or less workers. During the period 1976- 
80, the overwhelming majority of the 
EDA loans and guarantees went to these 
small firms throughout our country 
Ninety percent of the direct loans and 
84 percent of the guarantees were made 
to small businesses, as the former ma- 
jority leader who is in the Chamber at 
this time, Senator Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, knows well. These programs have 
helped small business. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the best and most effective 
way to create new jobs is to assist the 
small firm. I believe in that. Statistics in- 
dicate that over 75 percent of the new 
jobs that are created each year come in 
the sector of our economy which is un- 
der the umbrella designated as small 
business. 

Mr. President, in West Virginia, EDA 
loans have saved—I used the word 
saved —not helped to save, but have 
been instrumental in saving businesses. 
and, of course, jobs were created and 
created and created. 
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In the northern part of West Virginia, 
EDA has assisted two firms which would 
have otherwise closed. Someone might 
say, “Let them close.” I do not believe in 
that. 

The Fourco Glass Co., between Park- 
ersburg and Grafton, received an EDA 
loan which allowed it to modernize its 
facilities and to remain as a viable pro- 
ducer of glass products. 

EDA has assisted in providing financ- 
ing for a new purchaser for the Sterling 
Faucet Co. in Morgantown, W. Va. 

I go back to Fourco for a moment and 
remind you that 800 people or more are 
at work today and they would be out of 
these jobs had EDA not been the catalyst 
with which the program has come to- 
gether. 

Now to come again to Sterling Faucet, 
the assistance from EDA allowed this 
plant to continue to provide jobs in an 
economy where they could not otherwise 
have been replaced; some 700 or 800 per- 
sons working in that plant at the present 
time. 

I could go on and on and on and talk 
about the plants in West Virginia and 
the aid given by EDA in West Virginia. 

Senator MITCHELL has presented a 
good case for the continuation of EDA. 
It was one that did not have to be man- 
ufactured. The prima facie evidence is 
there. 

I fully concur with the assessments 
that others have made for continuing 
this program. It is so practical and suited 
to meet, frankly, as I said at the very 
beginning, the objectives of this new ad- 
ministration. That is exactly what is 
contained in EDA. 

There are estimates that current EDA 
investments will create—and I believe 
this is correct—or preserve more than 
217,000 jobs in this country and approx- 
imately $2.5 billion in private investment. 

This is the capability which we should 
retain during a time of emphasis of the 
new administration, and properly so, on 
the creation of employment opportuni- 
ties, particularly by small- and medium- 
sized businesses, such as have received 
most of the attention of the EDA. 

And so it is unwarranted—I say this 
rather sadly—that there should be a pro- 
posal to mark this program for extinc- 
tion. It has been an unwise decision. 

I think the proposal was made—I say 
to the able Presiding Officer, who ex- 
amines matters very carefully—without 
the examination which this program 
should have had. The President speaks 
quickly. Congress comes in and acts 
quickly. In a program of this type, I do 
not believe it was carefully assessed, its 
achievements, its purposes. 

I remember when the Secretary of 
Commerce, Malcolm Baldrige came one 
evening and talked to me about this pro- 
gram. He admitted—and it is not wrong 
for me to say, Mr. President and those 
Members in the Senate—he did not know 
about this program. He did not know 
what the program had been doing. He 
did not know what the program had 
been accomplishing. I voted for his con- 
firmation as Secretary of Commerce. be- 
cause I want him to succeed in that po- 
sition as I want all the members of the 
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President’s Cabinet and their depart- 
ments to succeed. 

But what I am bearing down on there 
is that he did not know. And, frankly, he 
cannot know as of the minute I speak. 
He has not had the opportunity to know 
of the program and its effectiveness 
throughout the United States. 

So I trust that even though amend- 
ments to the budget are being turned 
back, I want the record to show there 
might be a miracle that could take place 
this evening. I cannot see it coming, be- 
cause I cannot see the Members on the 
floor who perhaps have heard the strong 
arguments which are built upon cred- 
ibility, because the valuable and vital 
programs of EDA have provided a stable 
economic climate in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of the communities of this coun- 
try. 

So I urge my colleagues to give atten- 
tion to this matter because it is a Fed- 
eral program—I want the record to al- 
ways show these words—that could be 
lost and will perhaps be lost—I am not 
negative—with no viable alternative to 
replace it. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts from the time on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be added as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
not delay the Senate long, but I do want 
to indicate my support for the Mitchell 
amendment. EDA provides the grants 
and loans to leverage the community in- 
vestments and create new permanent em- 
ployment in the economically distressed 
areas of our country. 

EDA’s fiscal 1980 investments will gen- 
erate or preserve more than 216,000 jobs 
and leverage approximately $2.5 billion 
in private investment. 

The administration says that EDA pro- 
grams have not been cost effective or well 
targeted and that most business develop- 
ment loans and loan guarantees are 
granted to large established firms which 
already have access to private financing. 

That does not happen to be the case in 
my own State of Massachusetts, where 
in countless cases this program has made 
a big difference because new business op- 
portunities have been created in commu- 
nities which had experienced the loss of 
major industries over the period of the 
last 10 or 15 years. 

And studies during the past 3 years 
show that EDA funding has been increas- 
ingly focused on small and medium-sized 
businesses. 

Moreover, EDA represents one of the 
Federal Government’s most important 
strategies to reverse economic decline in 
the Northeast and Midwest. 

EDa's investment of $340 million in 
the Northeast and Midwest regions has 
guaranteed or preserved more than 92,- 
500 jobs and leveraged approximately 
$874 million in private investment. 
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And the $20 million provided for Mas- 
sachusetts generated $38 million in pri- 
vate investment and created or preserved 
over 6,000 jobs. 

So, Mr. President, I think this pro- 
gram has proved itself over the years 
and is worthy of our continued support. 

I urge the adoption of the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, I rise in opposition to this 
amendment, and also to explain what 
the Budget Committee assumed in this 
resolution with respect to EDA funding. 

First of all, the committee assumed 
the administration's proposal to termi- 
nate all EDA activities except for the 
trade adjustment assistance program 
and legally required activities under the 
loan guarantee program. 

The budget levels assumed by the 
Budget Committee in this reconciliation 
resolution for EDA are identical to those 
recommended by the Senate Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee in 
its March 16 letter to the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

I will quote from that letter: 

The committee— 


Meaning the Environment and Public 
Works Committee— 
recommend revised budget authority for fis- 
cal year 1981 identical to the request of the 
Reagan administration, which rescinds $342 
million in appropriations for the Economic 
Development Administration—For fiscal year 
1982, the committee agreed to recommend 
$50 million in budget authority to adminis- 
ter the phase-out of the EDA. 


Legitimately the question can be asked 
and the proposition put, why eliminate 
this program? 

Well, the answer is that rather than 
direct Federal assistance programs, the 
determination has been made by the ad- 
ministration, and endorsed by the En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee, 
and bv the Budget Committee in its 
assumptions that we should rely upon 
general tax, fiscal, and regulatory 
measures to stimulate economic expan- 
sion and job creation. 

General economic incentives given to 
the private sector will allow the market- 
place to retain more of its earnings. to 
build investment. and expand capital, 
creating permanent jobs. 

Jobs that are created in the vrivate 
sector, having permanency, are jobs that 
have long-term benefit to the economy. 

I think we also ought to resvond to the 
challenge that Senator Ranpotpx put to 
us suggesting that because this program 
does leverage private capital and because 
it is more oriented toward the private 
sector than are a lot of programs from 
the Federal level, this is a program that 
Republicans for that reason should 
support. 

I think I can say that there has been 
the assumption that there should be the 
Federal Government involvement in the 
economy, and Federal promotion of pro- 
grams to eliminate unemployment. We 
have assumed that the Federal Govern- 
ment can leverage some private capital 
that would not otherwise be leveraged. 

Let me suggest that we have tried this 
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approach for a long period of time and it 
does not seem to have produced what it 
should have produced. Now we are look- 
ing to a new approach, an approach that 
will get inflation under control by reduc- 
ing Federal expenditures, a program that 
is going to encourage savings and invest- 
ments, with the resultant increase in 
productivity through tax policies encour- 
aging job creation in the private sector. 

We feel that this policy of the Reagan 
administration, which relies totally upon 
the private sector, is better than the hy- 
brid program that we have been operat- 
ing under through recent years. Hence, I 
accept Senator RANDOLPH’s challenge, 
but I must reject it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, while there is the op- 
portunity, let me say that we have to vote 
on this amendment rather promptly be- 
cause a number of Senators have com- 
mitments that must be attended to 
before long. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution. 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it would be 
my expectation that, shortly after we 
reconvene and after the recognition of 
the two leaders under the standing order, 
we will proceed immediately to resume 
consideration of this matter, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 9. I expect the 
Weicker amendment will be laid down 
this evening and that we can turn to it 
shortly after we return to this resolution 
tomorrow. 

I am told that there may be 12 or 13 
amendments that may be offered tomor- 
row. It would appear that tomorrow will 
be a very busy and a very long day. I 
would hope to finish this bill tomorrow. I 
think it is essential that we try to have 
final passage of the resolution before we 
recess or adjourn on tomorrow. Members 
shou!d be on notice that there is a real 
possibility, almost a certainty, that we 
will be in session tomorrow until we finish 
this resolution, even if that is late in the 
evening. However, we will not continue 
beyond this next vote tonight, if indeed 
we can reach this vote shortly. It will be 
the last rolicall vote we will have this 
evening. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Senator MITCHELL has offered an amend- 
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ment, which I am happy to cosponsor, 
and I congratulate him on his author- 
ship. It would restore money for EDA in 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982. 

The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration administers the Nation’s most 
basic economic stimulus programs. The 
key focus of the agency is private sector 
development. EDA promotes economic 
development through three fundamental 
tools: Technical planning assistance, ba- 
sic infrastructure support, and develop- 
mental finance for private job creation. 

An effective local response to serious 
economic problems demands more than 
ad hoc development projects. It requires 
sound, long-term economic planning 
based upon trained understanding of the 
problems and opportunities for develop- 
ment. This is where EDA can fill the gap. 

Some areas with high unemployment 
lack the basic financial resources to meet 
the cost of public services necessary to 
maintain economic well being. EDA pro- 
vides grants for fiscally troubled com- 
munities to build or maintain basic in- 
frastructure support. Typical public fa- 
cility projects include water and sewage 
systems, access roads, industrial parks, 
and harbor and airport facilities. 

Businesses in underdeveloped rural 
areas may have difficulty acquiring ade- 
quate capital because banks tend to lack 
liquidity where there is no solid base of 
past economic development to protect the 
investments of lenders and companies. 
Businesses in economically declining ur- 
ban areas may have problems finding 
reasonably priced credit because of their 
location. It is in this context that EDA 
provides direct loans or loan guarantees. 

Despite the broad eligibility criteria in 
current law, EDA has exercised consider- 
able discretion in granting assistance to 
communities—and a major portion has 
gone to those most financially troubled. 
The agency has developed a number of 
standards to determine the merits of as- 
sistance. More weight is given to projects 
that are part of a practical development 
strategy. will draw additional non-Fed- 
eral public and private investment, and 
have a substantial impact in relieving 
unemployment. 

Mr. President, if we do not know it 
when we get here, most Members of 
Congress eventually learn Mencken's 
law: “For every human problem, there 
is a solution that is simple, neat and 
wrong.” To eliminate this Nation’s eco- 
nomic revitalization programs, without 
the benefit of committee hearings or re- 
view, would undoubtedly subscribe to the 
tenets of Mencken's law. 


There are many lessons to be learned 
from last November's election, and we are 
still learning them. However, I do not 
believe that the voters told us simply to 
eliminate all Federal assistance for eco- 
nomically distressed areas. I do not be- 
lieve that Federal economic revitaliza- 
tion programs have been a mistake. 


I believe that the majority of American 
voters think the Federal Government has 
a role to play in revitalizing America’s 
economy. The people want to see the un- 
employed auto worker in Detroit, they 
want to see the unemployed factory 
worker in Ohio and the unemployed 
miner in West Virginia at work again. 
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The people want to see America produc- 
tively working again. 

The EDA has been helpful in pro- 
viding jobs for American workers. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
adopt the amendment offered by Mr. 
MITCHELL. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Fresident, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, we 
yield back the remainder of our time on 
this side. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, may I 
ask for just 1 minute to respond to the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Iowa in opposition to the amendment? I 
shall ask for 2 minutes against the reso- 
lution itself. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
argument against this amendment made 
by the Senator from Iowa is that any 
policies involving the Federal Govern- 
ment in economic development have 
been failures and that we ought to aban- 
don that approach. I should like to ask 
the Senate, was the Tennessee Valley 
Authority a failure? Did that not result 
in assistance to millions and millions of 
Americans in a seven-State region? 

The Reclamation Lands Act, which 
enabled all of the Western States to 
bloom now, to have the most productive 
farmlands in the world, areas that were 
once arid and barren—was that a 
failure? 

The hydroelectric policies which have 
enabled the cost of electricity in the 
Western States to be a fraction of that 
in the Eastern States, which have en- 
abled that area to prosper and develop 
economically—was that a failure? 

The fact of the matter is that the 
major policies involving the Federal 
Government in the development of the 
West and the South have been spectac- 
ular successes. That is the reason why 
the West and the South are now in an 
economically advantageous position. 
They have been the opposite of failures. 
It is precisely that situation and it is 
for precisely that reason that this pro- 
gram should be continued. By historic 
turn of events, due in large part of Fed- 
eral development policies, it is now the 
East and the North that are the origins 
of high unemployment and low per 
capita income. Where once the energies 
and the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment were turned to helping the West 
and the South develop, and succeeded 
spectacularly in that effort, now it is 
this modest effort that is necessary to 
aid the areas of the East and the North, 
which suffer from high unemployment 
and low per capita income. 

I do not think this policy of the past 
century has been a failure. I think it has 
been a great success. There is nothing 
more symbolic of that success than the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Rec- 
lamation Lands Act, the hydro develop- 
ment programs, and all of the other pro- 
grams by which the West and the south- 
ern parts of this country have reached 
the economic peak that they now enjoy. 
So, Mr. President, the arguments offered 
against this amendment are, in fact, 
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arguments for the amendment because 
the policies of the past century have 
succeeded and should be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Alaska 3 minutes from 
the resolution. 

Mr. MURKOWSKEI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for yield- 
ing. I think the EDA program, as 
originally proposed and the EDA pro- 
gram that we have proposed before us 
in the U.S. Senate are two entirely 
different programs. The original pur- 
pose of the EDA program was to pro- 
vide financial assistance to those few 
economically distressed areas in the 
country which were bypassed by the gen- 
eral economic prosperity. These original 
areas amounted to some 10 to 12 percent 
of the country, but now the program has 
evolved to the point where 85 percent of 
the country has been identified as 
economically distressed. As a result, EDA 
funds have been spread so thin that 
there is no way to expect EDA to solve 
the problems of today’s economy. 


Mr. President. as we reflect on the 
message from the administration and 
we reflect further on the response from 
the citizens of this country, they are 
committed to a sacrifice. That sacrifice 
means, Mr. President, less programs. The 
response is due to the increasing infla- 
tion in this country and the fiscal irre- 
sponsibility of our Federal Government. 
Why should the Federal Government de- 
mand that its citizens maintain fiscal re- 
sponsibility when the Government itself 
expends, year after year, many billions 
of dollars more than it takes in? Yet it 
dictates to you and me, Mr. President, 
that we must balance our checkbook or 
pay our credit card bills or we shall lose 
these conventional privileges associated 
with fiscal responsibility. 

I say to the Chair that the citizens of 
this country, and certainly, the con- 
stituents in my State, recognize the 
concepts and the worthwhile efforts of 
the EDA program as conceived. But it 
has broadened to the point where it is a 
matter of priorities in determining what 
programs we can afford and what we 
cannot. 


It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
the EDA program has grown so tremen- 
dously over the years that it has gotten 
beyond its original structure. As a con- 
sequence, its priority merits are being 
debated here today. 

The question is, Mr. President, who 
will pick uv this void? I suggest, for the 
Senate's consideration that the tax pack- 
age as pro-osed by the Reagan adminis- 
tration can go a long way in replacing 
some of the programs that we have seen 
ricked uo by EDA. I refer specifically to 
the suggestion of a new tax package that 
recognizes a change in the depreciation 
schedule, which will allow American 
rlants to enjoy the same set of circum- 
stances that foreign plants now enjoy 
with regard to a depreciation schedule. 

American plants are under derrecia- 
tion schedules of up to 30 years. It is no 
wonder that we are no longer competi- 
tive in the world marketplace, when we 
are competing against Japanese and 
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German plants that enjoy a 742- to 10- 
year depreciation schedule. 

Mr. President, I remind my opponents 
with regard to this amendment that the 
Federal Government has not lost its re- 
sponsibility to the State governments. 
What we are looking today is to make a 
determination whether this is truly a 
priority item within the budget. It is my 
opinion that the private sector, particu- 
larly through change in the depreciation 
schedules, can go a long way to assist the 
basic premise of the economic develop- 
ment program, which is to stimulate em- 
ployment throughout our country. 

I say, Mr. President, that the program 
deserves a chance. I think that this is a 
reasonable approach. I certainly recog- 
nize that it is a departure from the pro- 
gram that we have seen in this country 
for many, many years, but the time, Mr. 
President, for sacrifice is here. It is evi- 
dent in the constituency of the American 
people, who are responding by saying, 
“We are willing to give up these pro- 
grams in favor of a balanced budget.” 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. I yield back my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise as 
a cosponsor of the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL). 
The resolution before the Senate would 
effectively deny the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration funding for the last 
two quarters of fiscal year 1981 by elim- 
inating $342 million, and allow for no 
more than $50 million in fiscal year 1982, 
in order to eliminate EDA as soon as 
possible. 

This amendment would decrease the 
reconciliation instruction to require the 
rescission of $171 million less than rec- 
ommended by the Budget Committee, 
and would restore budget authority of 
$224 million in fiscal year 1982 and $255 
million in fiscal year 1983. This amend- 
ment runs counter to the administra- 
tion’s proposed elimination of EDA but 
I firmly believe that the administra- 
tion’s position is dead wrong on this 
issue. 

The central thesis underlying the ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration can 
be found on pages 4 through 10 of the 
February 18 document entitled Pro- 
gram for Economic Recovery.” I quote a 
sample paragraph: 

Economic expansion and job creation in 
distressed areas will be stimulated through 
general tax, fiscal, and regulatory measures 
and more flexible community development 
support assistance. 


This is, of course, the classic “rising 
tide lifts all boats” argument. 

Economists can debate forever the 
macro effects of this supply-side policy— 
whether inflation will come down and 
capital investment go up. I do not wish 
to get into that today. 

I do question the micro effects. If 
you eliminate EDA, UDAG, CDBG, et 
cetera—the so-called targeted economic 
development assistance programs—what 
will the economically distressed areas of 
our country do? They will be thrown into 
an enormous vacuum, at least until the 
rising tide lifts the remaining boats. 

President Kennedy favored across- 
the-board supply-side tax cuts. But he 
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also favored the Area Redevelopment 
Administration—EDA’s forerunner—be- 
cause he knew macropolicy was not 
enough. 

This administration would pull the 
plug completely on one of the best of 
the targeted programs and leave many 
regions of the United States waiting for 
the macro effects to trickle down. This is 
wrong headed. 

Let us take a look at the arguments 
put forth by the administration support- 
ing the elimination of EDA. 

First, EDA does not create many new 
jobs; but transfers jobs from other sec- 
tors of the economy; 

Second, EDA support is a substitution 
for private investment; 

Third, the cost per job saved or created 
is between $50,000 to $60,000; and 

Fourth, since over 80 percent of the 
Nation’s population lives in “distressed” 
areas eligible for EDA assistance, the as- 
sistance is spread too thin to be effective. 

A recent CBO analysis conducted for 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
State, Justice, and Commerce, of which 
I am chairman, provides some interest- 
ing facts with regard to some of the 
criticisms raised. This appraisal looked 
at periods of assistance provided by EDA 
from 1976 to 1979 and found: 

First. The private sector would not 
have provided the same level of invest- 
ment which we leveraged with EDA. Ac- 
cording to CBO; 8 percent of EDA’s loan 
guarantee projects would have gone un- 
funded; 84 percent of the business devel- 
opment loan programs would not have 
been created; and 55 percent of the pub- 
lic works projects would not have been 
undertaken by the private sector alone. 

Second. With regard to costs per job 
created, CBO tells us that a more ac- 
curate measure is: $3,600 to $7,000 per 
job for the business loan development 
prozram; and $10,000 to $12,000 per job 
for the public works program. 

Third. Finally, CBO says that although 
the areas represented by 78 percent of 
the Nation’s population qualify for EDA 
assistance, only 25 percent of the coun- 
ties eligible were actually served and that 
firms receiving loan guarantee assistance 
represented only 1.7 percent of all quali- 
fying areas. 

The results of this analysis are signifi- 
cant because they discredit the broad 
criticisms leveled against EDA by ad- 
ministration officials over the past few 
weeks. EDA is certainly not without 
fault. I for one have been the strongest 
critic of the steel loan program, a pro- 
gram which has produced such stellar 
performances as the $60 million loan 
default by Wisconsin Steel. Yet, here 
we have a financial delivery system 
which has worked pretty well. 

EDA claims that in fiscal year 1980. 
an investment of $507 million by EDA 
will have saved or created 75,000 to 90,- 
000 jobs and leveraged an additional 
$2.5 billion in private investment—a 500- 
percent return, if you will. 

This is a program which works and is 
working, hand in glove with the private 
sector. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Mitchell amendment. 
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Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Maine for 
offering this amendment and for his very 
effective presentation on its behalf. 
The Economic Development Administra- 
tion has been a tremendous stimulant to 
the economic development of both the 
urban and rural areas of Maryland, par- 
ticularly those that have experienced 
difficulties in terms of businesses leaving 
the area or where incentives for com- 
mercial and economic development were 
lacking. Many of the urban and rural 
communities which have benefited from 
EDA programs have not been able to 
overcome economic distress even in times 
of general national prosperity and an 
expanding economy. 

In Maryland there are several areas 
which clearly demonstrate this unfortu- 
nate phenomena and which have bene- 
fited from EDA programs. Baltimore City 
is one clear example of an older Ameri- 
can city which has seen decreasing eco- 
nomic opportunities as business and in- 
dustry have left, with resulting rising 
unemployment and concentration of 
large numbers of low-income citizens. 
These conditions came into being over a 
fairly long period of time and, in part, 
because of Federal policies which favored 
new business development outside of 
cities through tax benefits, housing in- 
dustry benefits, and the interstate high- 
way system. 

Despite the long period of decline, Bal- 
timore has, in recent years, made sub- 
stantial efforts to halt and reverse that 
trend. Its industrial infrastructure has 
been improved through $11 million in 
EDA funds to improve streets, sewers, 
and other infrastructure. These funds 
were matched by $8 million in local 
funds—a substantial and important local 
contribution—for use in areas contain- 
ing nearly 30,000 jobs. These areas have 
been stabilized and jobs retained thus 
stimulating $690 million in private in- 
dustrial investment. 

In the development of new industrial 
parks, Baltimore projects that are com- 
pleted or underway are producing or sav- 
ing 10,000 permanent jobs, generating 
$140 million in private investment and 
over $4 million in annual property taxes. 


One example of the tremendous im- 
portance of EDA programs is the Fort 
Holabird Industrial Park in Baltimore. A 
one-time Army base, this tract of land 
was acquired by the city after a long 
process and, with the use of EDA funds, 
turned into an industrial park. The 
availability of the industrial park with 
its improved utilities served as a criti- 
cally important incentive for the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. to stay in Baltimore 
City and to expand and modernize its as- 
sembly plant, thus preserving 4,000 jobs. 
The EDA funds, coupled with an urban 
development action grant, enabled GM 
to agree to purchase 26 acres of the Fort 
Holabird property with an option to buy 
24 more and to upgrade and expand their 
present plant at a cost of up to $500 mil- 
lion with 1,000 additional jobs to be cre- 
ated in an area of high unemployment. 

Mr. President, it is clear that the EDA 
program has helped Baltimore to deal 
with its severe economic problems and to 
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embark on a “revitalization of its 
economy. 

Mr. President, the rural areas of Mary- 
land, too, have benefited from the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. 
Changes in the nature of the agriculture 
and seafood industries and lack of large 
commercial or industrial enterprises 
have limited job opportunities and eco- 
nomic growth, particularly on the East- 
ern Shore. 

However, several communities have 
endeavored to establish small industrial 
parks and to seek energetically firms to 
utilize them. EDA funds in Pocomoke 
City in Worcester County were recently 
awarded for use in installation of sewer 
lines and construction of streets to car- 
ry out a project consistent with the long- 
range planning program of the Delmarva 
Economic Development District, a multi- 
county organization working to create 
jobs through the use of local resources. 
It is projected that 245 jobs will be gen- 
erated through this activity. 

In Cambridge, Md. in Dorchester 
County, the recent closing of a large fish 
packing plant caused a major increase 
in unemployment. Dorchester County 
responded by utilizing over $800,000 in 
EDA funds to construct an access road, 
a rail spur and water and sewer facilities 
for the Woods Road Industrial Park. The 
project will also serve Airpax, an elec- 
tronics firm planning to expand and cre- 
ate an additional 300 jobs. This project 
is also consistent with the program de- 
veloped by the Delmarva Economic De- 
velopment District. 

In western Maryland, the Mexico 
Farms Industrial Park near Cumberland 
will be served by a rail spur made pos- 
sible by EDA funding. The spur will 
be an inducement for industry to locate 
in an area which has been affected by 
high chronic unemployment. The indus- 
trial park is on its way to being the most 
important part of an overall economic 
development plan prepared by Allegany 
County. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) that would 
add a modest amount of funding for the 
programs of job development which have 
affected every part of this country. 

Mr. President, the Reagan administra- 
tion has proposed virtual termination of 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion in 1981. And while I have supported, 
in many cases, the Reagan administra- 
tion recommendations for cutting the 
budget, I think that this is one program 
reduction that is ill-advised. 

My State has come to depend on the 
many projects funded by the Economic 
Development Administration so that they 
can move forward with well-planned ef- 
forts to spread economic development 
throughout the State, especially in our 
smaller and less developed rural com- 
munities. 

Mr. President, it is not uncommon for 
the economic payoff of the EDA projects 
in my State to be on the order of 7 to 1 
$7 of private investment for every dollar 
of funding from the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. And I have been 
beseeched by county and development 
district officials not to cut off funds for 
projects that are now awaiting 1981 
funding for completion. 
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Why in the Upper Cumberland Devel- 
opment District, we have eight projects 
on the board that are awaiting EDA 
funding for multi-purpose industrial 
parks. Here, Mr. President, I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the list of these 
projects appear at the end of my pre- 
pared statement. These projects would 
help provide jobs for 3,120 individuals 
and without EDA funding, I doubt that 
these jobs may remain located in Ten- 
nessee. And I am vitally concerned over 
this fact since our State lost more than 
50,000 jobs last year and urgently needs 
the well-focused development programs 
of the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration. 

In the final analysis, EDA job devel- 
opment programs are ones that will help 
sustain and expand employment in many 
of the areas of my State that are strug- 
gling to expand their tax base and 
thereby provide gainful employment for 
their residents. 

EDA has been a positive force in cre- 
ating jobs throughout the country. The 
local officials administering EDA pro- 
grams are willing to see cuts made in 
their programs, but they object to the 
termination of all programs in 1981 and 
1982. So let us be fair, let us make sensi- 
ble funding reductions in the program, 
but let us not turn our backs on projects 
that are almost completed in 1981. 
Rather, let us adopt this amendment 
which provides for an orderly and 
phased reduction in the funding of EDA 
programs. 

The material follows: 

UPPER CUMBERLAND DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 
CURRENT EMPLOYMENT IN ARC/EDA As- 
SISTED INDUSTRIAL PARKS 

February 26, 1981 

County/city, EDA/ARC funding, 
tries, and number employees: 

Clay/Hermitage Springs, ARC-125,000, 
Oshkosh B’Gosh Tennessee Mills, 140. 

Cumberland/Crossville, EDA-786,000, ARC- 
75,000, Elixir, Mountain Comfort, B&L Lab- 
oratories, Heritage Door and Trim, Energy 
Dynamics, 140. 

DeKalb/Smithville, EDA-571,000, ARC- 
450,000, Nuturn, Regal Craft Kitchens, Denny 
Lamp Company, 240. 

Jackson/Gainesboro, EDA-300,000, ARC- 
46,000, 40,000, Georgia Boot Company, 
Gainesboro Industries, Twin Rivers Furni- 
ture, Aeroquip, 510. 

Macon/Lafayette, EDA-542,000, Carter Au- 
tomotive, Arden Industries, 270. 

Overton/Livingston, EDA-145,000, Berk- 
line, Overton Apparel, Stylecraft, Livingston 
Manufacturing, Livingston Paper Board, 
Averitt Express, Loftis Tool & Die, L&S Tool 
& Die, Design Intent, Overton Co. Highway 
Dept., 920. 

Putnam/Cookeville, EDA-1. 074.000, Tutco, 
Porelon, Upper Cumberland Dev. Dist., Na- 
tional Guard Armory, 340. 

White/Sparta,* EDA-1. 500,000. ARC-420.— 
000. 560. 

Total funding, 6,074,000. 

Total employees, 3,120. 


indus- 


*The City of Sparta was designated as an 
areawide industrial park by EDA in 1976 and 
received ARC and EDA grant monies to ex- 
pand water and sewer services throughout 
the City to serve four potential industrial 
sites. The total annual average manufactur- 
ing employment for FY 80 in Sparta/White 
County was 3,590 as compared with an an- 
nual average in 1976 of 3,030. 

The 1980 annual payroll for the above 
listed industries totaled $24,000,000. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment by the Senator 
from Maine. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Moynrnan). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METzENBAUM), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
H^N), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WiLLiAMs) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABDNOR). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[Rolcall Vote No. 57 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Glenn 


Hart 
Heinz 


Baucus 
Biden 
Bradley 
Bumpers Hollings 
Burdick Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 


NAYS—59 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 


Mitchell 
Pell 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Specter 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
Weicker 


Eagleton 
Ford 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 


Abdnor 


gar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 


Zorinsky 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
DeConcini, against. 
NOT VOTING—3 
Metzenbaum Moynihan Williams 

So Mr. MircHELL’s amendment (UP 
No. 35) was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 20 
(Purpose: To restore funds for programs 
under the jurisdiction of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business) 

Mr. WEICKER, Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 20 and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) proposes an amendment numbered 
20. 
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Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, beginning with “$97,000,000" 
in line 17, strike out through “$541,000,000”" 
in line 21 and insert “$2,000,000 in budget 
authority and $28,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $371,000,000 in budget authority 
and $247,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $487,000,000 in budget authority 
and 8459.00, 000“. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would bring the overall re- 
ductions in the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s programs back in line with 
those proposed by the President. It would 
restore funding for programs under the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Committee on 
Small Business. In fiscal year 1982 this 
amendment would reduce savings in 
budget authority by $155 million below 
those endorsed by the Budget Committee. 

It is important to note that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, which I am offering, re- 
flects a one-third reduction in SBA pro- 
grams from current policy. Thus, with 
the adoption of this amendment, SBA 
will still be taking more than its fair 
share of the overall budget cuts. 

However, the Budget Committee in- 
struction would force the Small Business 
Committee to slash the agency’s pro- 
grams by 45 percent from current policy. 
I am concerned about the impact that 
such sweeping reductions would have on 
the most endangered of the small busi- 
ness community in our country. 

I want to stress that this instruction 
assumes the elimination of the direct 
lending programs which have been the 
major function of the SBA. 


And, Mr. President, what would be the 
effect of such a wholesale reduction? If 
approved it would basically and funda- 
mentally alter the structure and mission 
of the Small Business Administration 
without the benefit of thorough review 
and thoughtful judgments concerning 
the merits and worthiness of the pro- 
grams which would be eliminated. 


If the Budget Committee instruction 
prevails in its current form, the Small 
Business Committee will have no choice 
as to where it must cut. For it is only 
through the elimination of direct loans 
that savings of the magnitude endorsed 
by the Budget Committee can be 
achieved. In essence, Budget Committee 
assumptions would be binding on our 
committee and on SBA. 


As chairman of the Committee on 
Small Business, I have pledged publicly 
to pursue vigorous oversight of the SBA 
during this session of Congress. I wel- 
come this opportunity which is the duty 
and responsibility of the Committee on 
Small Business to perform. 

However, if the instruction as con- 
tained in this resolution is agreed to, the 
oversight process, the considered judg- 
ments necessary to improve the pro- 
grams and performance of the SBA, will 
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be vitiated. Decisions which should be 
reached over a period of time will be 
made without evaluating their impact. 

Mr. President, let me point out some 
of the effects of the Budget Committee’s 
action in adopting this instruction and 
some of the questions this action raises. 

First, the recommendation eliminates 
all direct lending programs of the 
agency. 

Did the Budget Committee consider 
the impact of this elimination of the 
program’s constituency? As a lender of 
last resort, SBA lends to the least credit 
worthy borrowers. These borrowers are 
not able to receive a bank loan even with 
a Government guarantee. 

Therefore, the Budget Committee has 
made the determination that SBA will 
no longer serve as a lender of last resort 
for the small business community. And, 
at the worst possible time for small busi- 
ness, we will impose the “jungle psy- 
chology” of “survival of the fittest” from 
thousands of small businesses. 

There are various loan programs de- 
signed to serve specific constituencies 
within the overall direct lending pro- 
gram of SBA. 

The handicapped assistance loan pro- 
gram which provides funding for handi- 
capped individuals who own or desire to 
own their own business would be 
eliminated. 

The energy loan program which pro- 
vides much needed capital, otherwise un- 
available, to small firms which are de- 
veloping new energy technologies would 
be eliminated. 

The Minority Enterprise Small Busi- 
ness Investment Co. (MESBIC) program 
would be eliminated. 

MESBIC’s are venture capital firms 
which provide both debt and equity 
funding to small firms operated by so- 
cially and economically disadvantaged 
persons. 

Capital commitments from the private 
sector to MESBIC’s total over $100 mil- 
lion with this amount being leveraged 
through SBA purchase of preferred 
stock. The 129 MESBIC'’s currently in ex- 
istence would lose their source of Gov- 
ernment funding under the Budget 
Committee’s recommendation and may 
as a result lose the ability to attract pri- 
vate investments. Many MESBIC’s 
would have to cease operating if the di- 
rect lending programs of SBA are 
abolished. 

The direct funds for the development 
company loan program which provides 
funding for the revitalization of small 
businesses, especially in urban areas 
would be eliminated. 


These programs all serve legitimate 
purposes, and I reiterate, Mr. President, 
that if the instruction as reported by the 
Committee on the Budget stands, the 
Committee on Small Business will have 
no choice but to eliminate them. 


In addition to the Budget Commit- 
tee’s elimination of direct lending pro- 
grams, other SBA programs have been 
subjected to reductions. 

The Budget Committee proposes elim- 
ination of the nonphysical disaster lend- 
ing program and increases in the inter- 
est rates on disaster loans. 

I am sure the distinguished chairman 
and ranking member of the Budget 
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Committee recall past debate in this 
Chamber on numerous occasions con- 
cerning interest rates on disaster loans. 
This very issue held up passage of an 
authorization bill for the SBA for a year 
and a half. Finally, in July 1980, agree- 
ment on the rates and terms for disaster 
loans was reached in Public Law 96-302. 

While I have supported the position 
taken by the Budget Committee on this 
issue in the past, as both of the floor 
managers of this bill will recall, I was 
also bound to support the position of the 
Senate in conference and this position is 
reflected in the rates included in Public 
Law 96-302. 

This is an issue which deserves the at- 
tention of the Authorization Committee. 
If my amendment is agreed to, there will 
be sufficient latitude within the total re- 
ductions to address ths difficult issue. If 
the instruction as now included in the 
resolution is adopted, the Small Business 
Committee will have little choice, but to 
endorse the Budget Committee's disaster 
interest rate assumptions. 

The Budget Committee recomemnda- 
tion also assumes a $41 million reduction 
in salaries and expenses. This assump- 
tion includes elimination of the small 
business development center program 
which has proven to be a viable medium 
for the delivery of management assist- 
ance for small business. 

In addition, the Budget Committee 
would cut salaries and expenses by an 
additional 10 percent to reflect lower ad- 
ministrative costs associated with the 
elimination of direct loans. 

Close to 60 percent of salaries and ex- 
penses asssociated with SBA's lending 
programs are to manage the Agency's 
current portfolio of loans. A 10-percent 
reduction in total agency salaries and ex- 
penses would cut significantly into 
SBA’s ability to manage the current port- 
folio. 

Both the Carter and Reagan admin- 
istrations in their budget submissions 
have recognized the need to increase re- 
sources available to manage the loan 
portfolio. Such a deep reduction, as pro- 
posed by the Budget Committee, would 
only exacerbate an already bad situation. 
Without adequate tracking of the current 
portfolio, losses to the Government 
through defaults would increase consid- 
erably. 

I assure my colleagues that nowhere 
near 10 percent of the agency’s salaries 
and expenses can be associated with di- 
rect lending. Yet, this is the reduction 
proposed by the Budget Committee in its 
instruction. Again, I must say that be- 
cause of the vast amount of cuts pro- 
posed in totaiity by the Budget Com- 
mittee for SBA, the Committce on Small 
Business will have no choice but to 
comply with the assumptions used to 
build the reduction amounts included in 
this resolution. 

Under my amendment which reflects 
reductions proposed by the President, 
there would still be a significant cut in 
direct lending. However, the Committee 
on Small Business will be able to recom- 
mend those areas where continued fund- 
ing is necessary. The restoration of funds 
will insure that SBA can still act as a 
lender of last resort in aiding those 
businesses which are unable to obtain 
credit from other sources. 
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At a time when both the availability 
and the cost of credit is the primary 
concern of small businesses it seems 
counterproductive to eliminate entirely 
the one Government program which is 
designed to ease that problem. 

Therefore, I propose this amendment 
to preserve the ability of the Committee 
on Small Business to determine the 
future course of programs under its 
jurisdiction. Let me add that I am sym- 
pathetic with the need to reduce spend- 
ing and believe that the Small Business 
Administration must take its share of 
cuts. Therefore, my amendment would 
reflect budget savings as proposed by the 
President. 

When the Budget Committee consid- 
ered this instruction to the Committee 
on Small Business, a proposal to endorse 
the President’s reduction lost by only 
one vote. Therefore, I believe that the 
amendment which I am currently offer- 
ing is in line with the thinking of many 
members of that committee, and in line 
with the desire of many Members on 
my side of the aisle to see the President’s 
package remain intact. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
the Budget Committee ever intended to 
tie the hands of the Small Business Com- 
mittee in approving its reduction level. 
In fact, the Budget Committee report 
accompanying Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9 states: 

Under the Budget Act, each committee 
that receives a reconciliation instruction is 
free to make its required savings in any 
manner it sees fit. 


This point was reiterated by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee in his statement as the Sen- 
ate began consideration on this resolu- 
tion on Thursday. The facts show that 
in the case of the Committee on Small 
Business we are not free to choose the 
manner in which the required savings 
will be achieved. I hope that the man- 
agers now are cognizant of this fact 
which I am sure was an unintended re- 
sult of their action in the Budget Com- 
mittee. I believe the amendment I am 
offering corrects this unintended result 
while still requiring a significant reduc- 
tion in SBA programs. Mr. President, I 
urge my colleagues to accept this amend- 
ment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of Senator WEICKER’s amend- 
ment to fund small business programs at 
the level proposed by President Reagan. 

First I would like to say a brief word 
about the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. 

As the new chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, my colleague 
from New England has already estab- 
lished himself as a strong voice in the 
U.S. Senate on behalf of small business 
concerns. 


In the area of tax incentives for small 
business, as well as many others, he is 
working to insure that the small business 
sector of our economy is given the proper 
opportunity to contribute to our eco- 
nomic recovery. 


My colleague’s amendment restores 
cuts in vital SBA programs proposed by 
the Budget Committee. 
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In the reconciliation resolution, all di- 
rect lending programs for small busi- 
nesses are completely eliminated. These 
cuts include loans to local development 
companies, loans to the handicapped, 
and financial assistance to minority en- 
terprise small business investment com- 
panies. 

These are important programs. They 
assist thousands of small businesses in 
this country by providing access to 
capital that otherwise would be unavail- 
able. In so doing, they assist in the crea- 
tion of thousands of new jobs and result 
in added revenue for the Government. 

These are not experimental programs; 
they are programs with proven results. 
In Boston for instance, the Boston local 
development corporation has created 
nearly $4 million in new investment. For 
Boston, this has meant 309 new jobs and 
the retention of 428 others. 

This is just one example of the contri- 
butions small business programs make to 
our economy. They create jobs, they en- 
hance competition, and they assist in im- 
proving local economic conditions. 

In light of these results, it is absolutely 
clear that now is the worst possible time 
to reduce SBA lending programs. 

I may disagree with my tolleagues on 
some things. But there is one issue on 
which there is complete agreement in 
this body. We must work to bring infla- 
tion, unemployment and high interest 
rates down, and we must encourage in- 
vestment and productivity by the busi- 
ness sector. 

In this effort we must secure the full 
participation of the small businesses of 
this Nation. Their past record in promot- 
ing innovation, providing employment, 
and enhancing competition demonstrates 
the important contribution these firms 
can make in restoring our economic 
prosperity. It is our obligation in the 
Senate, to make sure that these firms 
participate fully in our economic recovery 
effort. 

Surely this cannot be accomplished by 
eliminating vital small business lending 
programs. Instead we must be sure to 
provide the resources necessary to insure 
small business a proper role in our efforts 
to restore prosperity to the economy. 

I believe the Weicker amendment will 
assure this role, and I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
say to the Senator from Connecticut that 
I believe there has been an agreement 
that his amendment will be the first 
order of business on tomorrow. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the distin- 
guished lovely Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. When the Cham- 
ber will be filled and we can far better 
engage in debate. 

Mr. WEICKER. I am not so sure that 
if the Chamber is filled that that neces- 
sarily guarantees the quality of debate. 

Mr. FORD. It enhances it some. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there now 
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be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business not to exceed 30 
minutes and that Senators may be per- 
mitted to speak therein for not more 
than 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL ASSASSINATION 
ATTEMPT IS A NATIONAL TRAG- 
EDY 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the 
news from George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital today is indeed gratifying. 
President Reagan continues to do well, 
and we all wish him a speedy recovery. 
Our prayers have been with him and his 
family constantly during this tragic time. 

The President’s behavior during this 
time has been remarkable. His strength, 
stamina, and good humor have won the 
admiration of people across the Nation 
and throughout the world. He demon- 
strated amazing calm under the most 
trying circumstances. 

President Reagan is in excellent phys- 
ical condition, and I expect him to 
bounce back very quickly. I see no rea- 
son why he should not resume his full 
duties in very short order. In the in- 
terim, it is reassuring that Vice Presi- 
dent Buss, Secretary of State Haig, and 
others have stepped in to insure the or- 
derly administration of the executive 
branch of Government. 

While President Reagan no longer ap- 
pears to be in any danger, Iam saddened 
that his press secretary, Mr. James 
Brady, still remains in critical condi- 
tion. We should also take a moment to 
think of Secret Service Agent Timothy 
McCarthy and District of Columbia Po- 
lice Officer Thomas Delahanty, who were 
also wounded in the senseless and vicious 
shooting. 

The shooting yesterday afternoon was 
a grim reminder of the violence which 
permeates so much of society. It was 
only the latest in a series of violent at- 
tacks on our elected leaders in the last 
two decades. The assassinations of John 
Kennedy and Robert Kennedy, the two 
attacks on President Ford, are vivid and 
lasting memories. 

These random acts of violence have 
no explanation or rationality. They ap- 
pear to have been the work of deranged 
and unbalanced individuals. 

Now, as we refiect on the events of the 
last 24 hours, we must make a commit- 
ment to double our efforts to seek to rid 
society of violence and the causes of vio- 
lence. We must make sure that we are 
doing everything necessary to protect our 
elected leaders. 

I was deeply saddened by the events of 
yesterday afternoon, but Iam heartened 
by the courage and tenacity of President 
Reagan. I am sure all of my colleagues 
join me in wishing well and paying him 
the greatest respect. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, violence 
has again stalked a President of the 
United States. I am appalled by the at- 
tempted assassination of President Rea- 
gan. Mrs. Mathias’ prayers and mine, like 
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those of all Americans, are with the Pres- 
ident and with the other victims of this 
irrational attack—James Brady, the 
President’s associate; Tim McCarthy, of 
the Secret Service, and especially with 
Thomas Delahanty, a Metropolitan Po- 
liceman and a fellow Marylander. 

One President killed would be too 
many, but the number of American Presi- 
dents killed or threatened by armed gun- 
men is a national tragedy and a national 
disgrace. 

As the Nation keeps its painful vigil, let 
us resolve to act together to reduce the 
level of violence in our society. We may 
never be able to control irrational ele- 
ments in society or to anticipate the acts 
of a madman, but we can control the use 
of weapons which gives ultimate expres- 
sion to madness. We can and we must. 


SENATOR SASSER ACCEPTS INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION APPOINTMENT 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, recently, 
I accepted the appointment, made by 
Vice President GEORGE BUSH, to my sec- 
ond 2-year term as a member of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (ACIR). 

For mayors and Governors and legisla- 
tors and council members throughout 
the country, the work of this Advisory 
Commission seems very important, in- 
deed. Stated simply, the Commission 
considers issues of Federalism,“ or how 
power and resources are divided up 
among the levels of government. 

One of their recommendations, made 
several years ago, was that the system 
of Federal grants needed streamlining. 
The Commission suggested that there is 
a great need to reduce the paperwork 
and overhead costs imposed on State and 
local governments by the grant system. 

In my view, the work of the Commis- 
sion in “sorting out” the complex inter- 
governmental grant system has great 
merit. That is why I am the sponsor of 
several pieces of legislation based on 
Commission recommendations. 

During the last Congress, I was pleased 
when my bill to extend the Joint Funding 
Simplification Act, which allows the 
“packaging” of grant programs, was 
passed and signed into law. 

This year, I have introduced the Fed- 
eral Assistance Reform Act (S. 45), 5 
improve the overall management of the 
Federal grant system, and the State and 
Local Fiscal Note Act (S. 43), to reduce 
the instances of unanticipated cost bur- 
dens imposed on State and local govern- 
ments by Federal programs. I am hope- 
ful of early passage of both pieces of 
legislation. 

I am proud that several prominent 
Tennesseans have, at various times, been 
members of the ACIR. Both Vanderbilt 
Chancellor Alexander Heard and Mont- 
gomery County Judge William O. Beach 
have served on the Commission. So did 
the late Nashville Mayor Beverly Briley 
and the late Gov. Buford Ellington. 

I believe that the extensive research 
done by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations leads the 
way toward gains in instituting reforms 
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in the Federal system. That is why I am 
pleased with my reappointment to the 
Commission. I look forward to continu- 
ing to work with ACIR, both as a mem- 
ber of the Commission and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, in the effort to improve 
intergovernmental relations.© 


THE DEATH OF RETIRED NAVY 
ADMIRAL JOHN S. McCAIN, JR. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
death of retired Navy Admiral John S. 
McCain, Jr., on March 22. He was a fine, 
patriotic, public-spirited military officer 
who made outstanding contributions to- 
ward implementing U.S. defense policies 
in the Vietnam and Pacific Ocean area 
during the late 1960's and early 1970's. 
His knowledge of the aggressive nature of 
communism was extensive, and he was a 
strong advocate of an upgraded Navy 
to counter the mounting naval power of 
the Soviet Union. 

A recent article by staff writer Martin 
Weil in the March 24, 1981, Washington 
Post provides some excellent background 
on John McCain and his career. 

Mr. President, in order to share ex- 
cerpts of this article with my colleagues, 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADM. JOHN S. MCCAIN, In., DIES; LEADER IN 
VIETNAM WAR 
(By Martin Weil) 

Retired Navy Admiral John S. McCain Jr., 
70, & bluntly outspoken foe of communist 
aggression who served as commander-in- 
chief of U.S. forces in the Pacific at the peak 
of the Vietnam war, died Sunday of a heart 
attack he suffered while returning from a 
vacation trip in Europe. 

Admiral McCain, retired since 1972, was the 
Navy's first full admiral who was the son 
of another full admiral. His father com- 
manded a carrier task force in the Pacific 
during World War II. One of Admiral Mc- 
Cain's own sons, Capt. John S. McCain III. 
was a prisoner of war in Indochina for five 
years after being shot down while a Navy 
pilot. 

A dedicated apostle of the importance of 
seapower to the national interest, Admiral 
McCain was a decorated World War II sub- 
marine commander. He headed U.S. forces in 
the Dominican Republic during the 1965 
crisis there. From 1968 to 1972, he held the 
Pacific post, which included Vietnam. 

“The communists have chosen to make 
Vietnam the testing ground for their so- 
called wars of national liberation,” he once 
said. “If they can make this kind of aggres- 
sion work there. we can expect to be faced 
with more such wars elsewhere. We are there 
to prove to them that it won't work.” 

Admiral McCain was born in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and grew up at various naval stations 
where his father was posted. He was in Wash- 
ington during his high school years and 
graduated from the old Central High School 
before entering the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis in the class of 1931. His reported 
rebelliousness as a midshipman was said to 
have earned him huge doses of punitive extra 
duty. 

Of his later return to the Naval Academy 
to teach electrical engineering, he said, “The 
lads learned soon enough never to try to 
hoodwink an old hoodwinker.” 
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In a 1970 speech he told the academy's 
graduating class not to worry about those 
urging “make love, not war." The graduates, 
he said, belonged to a fraternity whose 
members are men enough to do both.” 

As commander of three different subma- 
rines during World War II, he sank 20,000 
tons of Japanese shipping and once spent 72 
hours on the ocean bottom, riding out a 
depth charge attack. “It gives you a new out- 
look on life,” he said of the experience. His 
military decorations from that period in- 
cluded the Silver Star and Bronze Star 
medals. 

After the war, the lithe, slightly built ad- 
miral, who jumped rope 200 times a day to 
help keep fit, held a variety of posts, includ- 
ing second in command of the heavy cruiser 
St. Paul during the Korean conflict, chief of 
Navy congressional liaison, chief of informa- 
tion for the Navy, commander of the Atlan- 
tic amphibious training command, com- 
mander of Atlantic amphibious forces, and 
before going to the Pacific, Naval command- 
er in Europe. 

In addition to the Silver and Bronze Stars, 
Admiral McCain's decorations included two 
Distinguished Service Medals and three Le- 
gion of Merit medals. 

He was a 33rd degree Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Cosmos, Army & Navy and Chevy 
Chase country clubs. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMU- 
NICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-822. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Consol- 
idated Farm and Rural Development Act and 
the Small Business Act; by unanimous con- 
sent, referred jointly to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, and the 
Committee on Small Business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Special report entitled “Legislative Review 
During the 96th Congress by the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration” 
(Rept. No. 97-30). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Special report entitled “Report on the Ac- 
tivities of the Committee on Commrce, Sei- 
ence, and Transportation" (Rept. No. 97- 
31). 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, par- 
agraph 8(b) of Senate rule XXVI re- 
quires each standing committee of the 
Senate to submit not later than March 
31 of each odd-numbered year a report 
to the Senate on the activities of that 
committee during the previous Congress. 

The report I em herewith submitting 
presents a summary of the activities of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation during the 
96th Congress and fulfills the reporting 
requirement of Senate rule XXVI ref- 
erenced above. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Special report entitled “Legislative Review 
Activity.“ Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources (Rept. No. 97-32). 
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By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs: 

Special report entitled “Legislative and 
Oversight Activities During the 96th Con- 
gress by the Senate Committee on Veterans 
Affairs” (Rept. No. 97-33). 

By Mr. TOWER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Special report entitled “Report on the Ac- 
tivities of the Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, 96th Congress, First 
and Second Sessions” (Rept. No. 97-34). 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of section 
136(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, submitted here- 
with is the report of the activities of the 
Committee on Armed Services during the 
96th Congress. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

Emanuel S. Savas, of New Jersey, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

Philip D. Winn, of Colorado, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; and 

Arthur E. Teele, Jr., of Florida, to be Urban 
Mass Transportation Administrator. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Carol E. Dinkins, of Texas, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General; 

D. Lowell Jensen, of California, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General; and 

Theodore B. Olsen, of California, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. GRASSLEY: 

S. 830. A bill to amend part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act to make it clear that 
any State may impose work requirements as 
a condition of eligibility for aid to families 
with dependent children; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. PACKWOOD (by request): 

S. 831. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tions for the Coast Guard for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, and Mr, DeConctnt): 

S. 832. A bill to amend section &1(d) of 
the Internal Revenue Act of 1954 to make 
technical modifications in the definition of 
an economically disadvantaged Vietnam-era 
veteran and to remove the age criterion ap- 
plicable to such definition; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. FORD: 

S. 833. A bill to amend the Consumer 
Product Safety Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1981, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee cn Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. Hart) (by request): 

S. 834. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for fiscal 
year 1982, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 835. A bill for the relief of Jerry L. 
Crow: to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 836. A bill for the relief of Staff Ser- 
geant Anne M. Fisher; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 837. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Lacson Devera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROTH (by request): 

S. 838. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to strengthen the principle of 
comparability as the basis for setting Fed- 
eral pay and benefits, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
DANFORTH) : 

S. 839. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act regarding farm produce storage facili- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for Mr. THUR- 
MOND): 

S. 840. A bill to continue in effect any au- 
thority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
fiscal year 1980, for a certain period. Consid- 
ered and passed. 

By Mr. STAFFORD (for himself, Mr. 
Sym™s, Mr. Packwoop, and Mr. 
Dore) (by request): 

S. 841. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the construction of certain highways in 
accordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, to amend the Highway Safety Act of 
1966 to authorize appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation, the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works and the Committee on Finance, by 
unanimous consent referred to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works 
for consideration of title I; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science and Transporta- 
tion for consideration of title II; and to the 
Committee on Finance for consideration of 
title ITI. 

By Mr. HAYAKAWA (for himself, Mr. 
McCture, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HEFLIN, 
and Mr. Syms): 

S. 842. A bill to provide for stability and 
certainty in planning and management of 
certain National Forest Lands: to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Nutrition. and For- 
estry and the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, jointly, by unanimous 
consent. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr GRASSLEY: 

S. 839. A bill to amend part A of title 
IV of the Social Security Act to make it 
clear that any State may impose work 
recuirements as a condition of elig'bility 
for aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren; to the Committee Finance. 

STATE IMPOSITION OF WORK REQUIREMENTS AS A 

CONDITION FOR AID TO FAMILIES WITH DE- 

PENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate. today I am intro- 
ducing legislation to give States the op- 
tion of requiring recipients of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children to perform 
work in return for their benefits. The 
only restrictions my bill would place upon 
the States are: A child under the age of 
16 or in school may not be required to 
perform work; a person who is ill, inca- 
pacitated, or of advanced age may not 
be required to perform work; a person 
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who must remain at home in order to 
care for an ill or incapacitated member of 
the househo!d may not be required to per- 
form work; a mother or other relative of 
a child under the age of 6 who is caring 
for the child may not be required to per- 
form work unless appropriate day care is 
provided while the mother or other rela- 
tive is working. : 

The principle behind this bill is simple 
and eminently fair; that is. every able- 
bodied member of society should be ex- 
pected to contribute constructively to so- 
ciety in return for his—or her—support 
at a time of need. This bill is necessary 
because current law, as interpreted by 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services, actually prohibits States from 
requiring recipients to perform work in 
return for their benefits. Not only is this 
law in direct opposition to one of the very 
basic principles of our society, it also 
cruelly robs recipients of Federal aid of 
the opportunity—and it is an opportunity 
I think the majority of them would like 
to have—of making a useful contribution 
to society in return for the helping hand 
that has been extended to them. 


I have made the imposition of a work 
requirement optional to the States be- 
cause I believe that, while the Federal 
Government should certainly not stand 
in their way, the States should be per- 
mitted to make the actual decisions as to 
whether or not to impose work require- 
ments based upon their best assessments 
of conditions within their own States. For 
example, in States with small AFDC 
caseloads spread out over large geo- 
graphic areas, it might not be practical, 
or feasible, to require recipients to per- 
form work. 


My bill leaves the States with almost 
total freedom to devise their own work- 
fare programs. Of course, there are cer- 
tain minimal guidelines that they must 
follow, as I have outlined above. To my 
colleagues who might have other con- 
cerns, I would only point out that noth- 
ing in my bill would prevent the States 
from placing further restrictions upon 
their work-fare programs, if they so 
desire or if conditions warrant further 
restrictions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 830 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
402 of the Social Security Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) Nothing in this part or part C, or in 
any State plan approved under this section, 
or in any regulation prescribed to implement 
this part or part C or any such State plan. 
shall be construed to prevent a State from 
imposing (on such terms and conditions 
and in such cases as the State may find to 
be necessary or appropriate, whether or not 
such terms, conditions, and cases are con- 
sistent with subsection (a) (19) or part C) 
a requirement that an individual or relative, 
or any other person (living in the same 
home) whose needs are taken into account 
in making the determination under subsec- 
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tion (a)(7), perform employment as a con- 
dition of eligibility for aid to families with 
dependent children; except that such a con- 
dition of eligibility may not be imposed on— 

“(1) a child who is under age 16 or at- 
tending school full time; 

“(2) a person who is ill, incapacitated, or 
of advanced age; 

“(3) a person whose presence in the home 
is required because of illness or incapacity 
of another member of the household; or 

“(4) a mother or other relative of a child 
under the age of six who is caring for such 
child (but this paragraph shall not apply if 
appropriate day care is provided for such 
child while the mother or other relative is 
performing employment)“. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to months after the month in which this Act 
is enacted. 


By Mr. PACK WOOD (by request): 

S. 831. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priations for the Coast Guard for fiscal 
year 1982, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

COAST GUARD AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1981 
Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing, by request, the 
Coast Guard authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1982. The recommendations for 
Coast Guard funding contained in this 
bill will be the subject of comprehensive 
hearings by the Commerce Committee 
next week. At that time I intend to ex- 
amine very closely the administration’s 
funding and program recommendations. 
My initial reaction to the level of fund- 
ing recommended is that it is inadequate 
to enable the Coast Guard to adequately 
perform the varied and important tasks 
that they have been assigned. We fre- 
quently seem to forget, in addition to its 
many and expanding maritime regula- 
tory and peacetime lifesaving responsi- 
bilities, that the Coast Guard is a branch 
of the Armed Forces and is a component 
of the Navy during wartime. 

At a time when the United States has 
recommitted itself to assuring that we 
have an adequate national defense ca- 
pability, it makes no sense whatsoever to 
overlook an important element of that 
defense establishment. While I agree 
that we have to tighten our belts in order 
to achieve a balanced budget, reductions 
must be examined closely to determine 
the impacts on specific programs such as 
search and rescue, fisheries law enforce- 
2 and marine environmental protec- 

ion. 

I am also concerned about the condi- 
tion and age of many of the Coast Guard 
vessels being unable or unsafe to operate 
are becoming more prevalent. We, the 
Congress, have called upon the Coast 
Guard over the years to do more and 
more with less and less. That trend can- 
not continue. 


I trust that with the administration’s 
support we can enhance the ability of 
the Coast Guard to fulfill its demand- 
ing missions rather than preside over 
its continued deterioration. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of S. 831 and a section- 
by-section analysis of the bill be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
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analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 831 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Coast Guard 
Authorization Act of 1982”. 


TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 
Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 

be appropriated for necessary expenses of 

the Coast Guard for the fiscal year 1982, 

as follows: 

(1) for the operation and maintenance of 
the Coast Guard including expenses related 
to the Capehart housing debt reduction: 
$1,402,898,000, and such additional sums as 
may be necessary to meet unforeseen 
circumstances; 

(2) for the acquisition, construction, re- 
building, and improvement of aids to navi- 
gation, shore facilities, vessels, and aircraft, 
including equipment related thereto: 
$375,000,000, to remain available until 
expended; 

(3) for the alteration or removal of 
bridges over navigable waters of the United 
States, constituting obstructions to naviga- 
tion: $17,500,000, to remain available until 
expended; and 

(4) for research, development, testing, and 
evaluation: $29,730,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

Sec. 102. For fiscal year 1982, the Coast 
Guard is authorized an end-of-year strength 
for active duty personnel of 39,904: Pro- 
vided, That the ceiling shall not include 
members of the Ready Reserve called to 
active duty under the authority of section 
712 of title 14, United States Code. 

Sec. 103. For fiscal year 1982, average 
military training student loads for the Coast 
Guard are authorized as follows: 

(1) Recruit and special training: 3,660 
student-years; 

(2) Flight training: 118 student-years; 

(3) Professional training in military and 
civilian institutions: 655 student-years; 
and 

Officer acquisition: 1,038 student- 
years. 


TITLE II—COAST GUARD MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 201. Subsection (a) of section 1 of the 
Act of March 4, 1915, c. 143, 38 Stat. 1084, 
as amended, (31 U.S.C. 686(a)) is amended 
by inserting “the United States Coast 
Guard,” in the first proviso immediately 
after Federal Aviation Agency.“. 

Sec. 202. (a) Subsection (a) of section 41a 
of title 14, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary shall maintain a single 
active duty promotion list of officers of the 
Coast Guard on active duty in the grades of 
ensign and above. Reserve officers on active 
duty other than pursuant to an active duty 
agreement executed under 679 of title 10, 
United States Code, retired officers, and of- 
ficers of the permanent commissioned teach- 
ing staff of the Coast Guard Academy shall 
not be included on the active duty promo- 
tion list.“. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 41a of title 
14, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing “extended”. 

Sec. 203. Title 14, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By amending subsection 41a (b) by in- 
serting the following immediately before the 
period at the end of the second sentence: “, 
except that the rear admiral designated by 
the Commandant to the position of Chief of 
Staff shall be the senior rear admiral for all 
purposes other than pay”. 

(2) By amending subsection 290(a) by in- 
serting the following in the second sentence 
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immediately after the words “vice admiral": 
“or in the position of Chief of Staff”. 

Sec. 204. Title 14, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By striking the first sentence of section 
11. 
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(2) By amending the table of sections at 
the beginning of chapter 21 of such title to 
read as follows: 


“711. Exclusiveness of service.“. 


Sec. 205. Public Law 96-376 (4 Stat. 1509) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) By amending paragraph (1) of the 
first section by striking “$1,248,367,000;" and 
substituting “$1,337,207,000;”. 

(2) By amending section 2 by striking “39,- 
600:" and substituting “39,819:". 

Sec. 206. Subsection 93(p) of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
the following immediately after “of such 
lines and cables.“: “including the installa- 
tion and use of telephone in residences leased 
or owned by the Government of the United 
States when appropriate to assure efficient 
response to extraordinary operational contin- 
gencies of a limited duration,”. 


TITLE IlII—AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1983 


Sec. 301. Such funds as may be necessary 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
necessary expenses of the Coast Guard for 
fiscal year 1983, as follows: 

(1) for the operation and maintenance of 
the Coast Guard, including expenses related 
to the Capehart housing debt reduction; 

(2) for the acquisition, construction, re- 
building, and improvement of aids to naviga- 
tion, shore facilities, vessels, and aircraft, 
including equipment related thereto; 

(3) for the alteration or removal of 
bridges over navigable waters of the United 
States, constituting obstructions to naviga- 
tion; and 

(4) for research, development, testing, and 
evaluation. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS oF S. 831 
TITLE I 


Section 1 authorizes $1,402,898,000 for FY- 
1982 Coast Guard operating expenses, an in- 
crease of $65,691,000 over the amount already 
appropriated by Congress and supplemental 
appropriations requested for FY—1981. An au- 
thorization for additional money to meet un- 
foreseen circumstances is included in order 
to preclude the need for a supplemental au- 
thorization bill. The section also includes a 
$375,000,000 authorization for acquisition, 
construction, and rebuilding of aircraft, ves- 
sels, shore facilities, and aids to navigation 
in FY-1982, an increase of $39,015,000 over 
the amount already appropriated by Congress 
and supplemental appropriations requested 
for FY—1981; $17,500,000 for removal or alter- 
ation of bridges, a $1,650,000 increase over the 
amount appropriated by Congress for FY- 
1981; and $29,730,000 for research and devel- 
opment, a $4,730,000 increase over the 
amount appropriated by Congress for FY- 
1981. 

Section 2 authorizes an active duty person- 
nel level of 39,904 for FY-1982. This is an 
increase of 85 persons over the level requested 
to be authorized in section 205 of this Act. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill authorizes 
the student-year levels for recruit and special 
training (FY-1982-3,660), a decrease of 525 
from FY-1981; flight training (FY-—1982-118), 
an increase of 1 from FY-—1981; professional 
training (FY-1982-655), an increase of 60 
from FY-—1981; and officer acquisition (FY 
1982-1,038) , an increase of 113 from FY—1981. 
In all categories, student-years are used as 
the unit of measure. A student-year is de- 
fined as the product of the number of stu- 
dents scheduled to attend each course in the 
category multiplied by the course length ex- 
pressed in a fraction of a year (e.g., course 
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length in weeks divided by 52 weeks per 
year). 
TITLE II 

Section 201. 

Section 686 of title 31, United States Code, 
(The Act of March 4, 1915, c. 143, §1, 38 
Stat. 1084, as amended) permits Federal 
agencies to place orders with other agencies 
for materials, supplies, equipment, or work 
or services which those agencies may be able 
to supply. 

Prior to its transfer to the Department of 
Transportation in 1967, the Coast Guard, as 
an agency within the Department of Treas- 
ury, was included within the first proviso of 
section 686. In the transfer the proviso’s 
applicability was inadvertently overlooked. 
As a result, the Coast Guard no longer has 
the benefit of being able to place orders, “for 
materials, supplies, equipment, work, or serv- 
ices, of any kind that any requisitioned Fed- 
eral Agency may be in a position to supply, 
or to render or to obtain by contract”. 

The Coast Guard, therefore, cannot place 
an order under section 686 if the providing 
agency will fill the order by contracting out- 
side the Government, either in whole or in 
part. 

As a result of this exclusion, the Coast 
Guard has experienced problems—and ex- 
pects to continue encountering difficulties— 
in a number of important projects. Most sig- 
nificantly the Service is presently precluded 
from placing orders with the Department of 
Defense military departments for services, 
such as statistical research projects, equip- 
ment, or materials resulting from DOD re- 
search and development efforts and for other 
highly technical procurements, if the requisi- 
tioned agency has contracted outside of the 
Government for any part of the project. 
Paradoxically, the Department of the Army 
and the Navy Department, which are specifi- 
cally named in the proviso, can place such 
orders with the Coast Guard. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The amendment to this section will result 
in improved procurement efficiency and econ- 
omy, thereby better enabling the Coast Guard 
to accomplish its multiple missions in an ef- 
fective manner. Inasmuch as no additional 
personnel will be required for implementation 
and administration, there will be no new 
costs to decrease the potential savings which 
the Coast Guard may realize as a result of 
this restored authority. 

Section 202. 

Section 41a of title 14, United States Code, 
requires that Reserve officers on extended 
active duty” be included on the active duty 
promotion list (ADPL) and, consequently, 
considered for promotion under chapter 11 
of title 14 along with regular Coast Guard 
officers. Only those Reserve officers on active 
duty who are serving in connection with 
organizing, administering, recruiting, in- 
structing, or training the Reserve compo- 
nents [i.e., Reserve Program Administrators] 
or assigned to the Selective Service System” 
are excluded from the ADPL. Newly enacted 
section 728 of chapter 21, title 14, United 
States Code (P.L. 96-322 August 4, 1980), 
states that Reserve officers who are on active 
duty “for training, duty on a board, or duty 
of a limited or temporary nature if assigned 
to active duty from an inactive status” shall 
be considered eligible for promotion under 
the authority of chapter 21, “COAST GUARD 
RESERVE”, rather than chapter 11 even 
though the present language of section 41a 
contains no authority for their exclusion 
from the ADPL. 

A result of this situation is that Coast 

~ Guard. Reserve officers called to active duty 
to perform specific missions for the Coast 
Guard may refuse activation if during the 
duration of their active duty they happen to 
fall within a promotion zone on the ADPL. 
In the past Reserve officers, who would have 
been promoted if measured against their 
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peers by a Reserve promotion board, have 
fared poorly when placed on the ADPL and 
considered for promotion on a “best quali- 
fied" basis with active duty officers under 
chapter 11. 

The amendment to section 41a will rectify 
this problem by expressly specifying who is 
to be included on the ADPL. In addition to 
“officers of the Coast Guard on active duty 
in the grades of ensign and above,” only 
Reserve officers serving on active duty under 
the authority of section 679 of title 10, 
United States Code, will be included on the 
ADPL: Section 679 is concerned with active 
duty agreements between the uniformed 
services and Reserve officers and requires, in 
subsection (a), a “standard written agree- 
ment” for the subsection (b) “specified pe- 
riod of duty of at least 12 months”. The 
present language of section 41a, i.e., ex- 
tended active duty”, was intended to cover 
the Reserve officer who enters such an agree- 
ment with the Coast Guard for an extended 
period of active duty rather than the Reserve 
Officer who is called to active duty for a 
shorter period of time to perform a specific 
function, i.e.. training, duty on a board, or 
other duty of a limited or temporary nature. 
While clarifying which classes of Coast Guard 
Officers shall be included in the ADPL and 
thereby enhancing the Coast Guard's ability 
to activate Reserve officers as necessary, the 
amendment to section 41a does not affect 
the status of those other classes of officers 
currently expressly excluded from the ADPL. 

In order to comport with the intent of 
the amendment to subsection (a), the word 
“extended” has been deleted from subsec- 
tion (d) of section 4la inasmuch as its con- 
tinued retention would be unnecessary and 
create confusion. 


COST ESTIMATE 


This proposal will result in no Increase in 
cost of the Federal government and no addi- 
tional civilian or military personnel will be 
needed as a result of its enactment. 

Section 203. 

Section 203(a) of the proposed bill amends 
section 41a of title 14, United States Code, 
by providing that the rear admiral serving 
in the position of Chief of Staff shall be con- 
sidered the senior rear admiral of the Coast 
Guard, for purposes other than pay, regard- 
less of date of rank. 

Organizationally, at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, the Chief of Staff ranks after the 
Commandant and Vice Commandant. This 
amendment would accord the Chief of Staff 
the same prominence in terms of military 
protocol as the position merits within this 
hierarchy. 


Section 203(b) of the proposed bill would 
exempt the rear admiral who is serving or 
has served as Chief of Staff from being sub- 
ject to consideration for continuation under 
section 290 of title 14, United States Code. 
Under that section each rear admiral be- 
tween the fourth and fifth years in grade is 
subject to a board determination of whether 
or not he may continue to serve until his 
norma! date of retirement. 


The Chief of Staff must make sensitive 
management and budgetary decisions affect- 
ing programs throughout the Coast Guard. 
This amendment would enable the Com- 
mandant to select a Junior rear admiral who 
could make these decisions with the degree 
of autonomy necessary for this position. 
The only potential drawback to this pro- 
posal is that a junior rear admiral Chief 
of Staff would never be subject to the 
scrutiny of a continuation board. However, 
since there are so many capable rear admirals 
eligible for Chief of Staff, it is unlikely that 
the Commandant would select a Chief of 
Staff who, after serving in that position, 
would not continue to ably and industriously 
perform his duties for the duration of his 
Coast Guard career. 
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COST ESTIMATE 


This proposal has no budgetary impact. 

Section 204. 

Section 711 of title 14 United States Code 
is amended by deleting the first sentence to 
remove the Selective Service registration 
exemption for Coast Guard inactive duty 
Reservists so that this section conforms to 
the Selective Service laws. Section 453 of 
title 50 Appendix provides that “[e]xcept as 
otherwise provided in this title . . . it shall 
be the duty of every male citizen... to 
present himself . to registration 
Section 456 of title 50 Appendix exempts 
from registration only members of the re- 
serve components “while on active duty.” 
However, the recently enacted section 711 
of title 14 inadvertently reenacted the blan- 
ket exemption from registration, previously 
found in section 757 of title 14 for members 
of the Coast Guard Reserve without regard 
to whether they are on active duty. Prior to 
its reenactment, section 757 had been im- 
plicitly repealed by the enactment of the 
title 50 Appendix provision. Since these 
statutes are in conflict, it is necessary to 
amend section 711 to preserve the apparent 
intent of Congress, as expressed in section 
453 of title 50 Appendix. 

Section 205. 

The FY-1981 Coast Guard authorization 
of appropriations bill is amended by increas- 
ing the authorization for operating expenses 
by $88,840,000 and the personnel ceiling by 
219. These increases are necessary because 
supplemental appropriations requested for 
FY-1981 primarily for the Cuban sea patrol 
and for increased expenses as a result of the 
Nunn-Warner military personne] act would 
make the appropriation figures exceed the 
amounts already authorized to be appropri- 
ated for FY-1981. 

Section 206. 

Subsection 93(p) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting a clause to 
grant the Coast Guard authority to provide 
leased telephone services to residences leased 
or owned by the Government during extraor- 
dinary operational contingencies of limited 
duration. The recent Cuban Refugee Freedom 
Flotilla operation was an example of such a 
contingency. It necessitated that the Com- 
mander, Seventh Coast Guard District be 
available at all times, 24 hours a day, for daily 
contact with numerous local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies. Since it was impracticable for 
the District Commander to remain at his 
office at all times, it was necessary to install 
a separate telephone in his private living 
quarters so that he could direct the operation 
of the Freedom Flotilla outside of normal 
working hours. As soon as the Freedom Flo- 
tilla operations ceased, the telephone was 
removed from the District Commander's resi- 
dence. The installation, use, and removal of 
the telephone were accomplished at the Dis- 
trict Commander's own expense. This change 
to subsection (p) will ensure that, in the 
future, similar contingency needs may be 
met with appropriated funds. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, 
Mr. Marsunaca, and Mr. DE- 
CONCINI) : 

S. 832. A bill to amend section 51(d) 
of the Internal Revenue Act of 1954 to 
make technical modifications in the 
definition of an economically disadvan- 
taged Vietnam-era veteran and to re- 
move the age criterion applicable to such 
definition; to the Committee on Finance. 
MODIFICATION TO DEFINITION OF ECONOMICALLY 

DISADVANTAGED VIETNAM-ERA VETERAN 
® Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today, joined by my distin- 
guished colleague from Hawaii and fel- 
low member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
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Committee (Mr. Matsunaca), who also 
serves on the Finance Committee, and 
my distinguished colleague trom Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcin1), S. 832, a bill which 
would make both technical and substan- 
tive modifications in the definition of an 
economically disadvantaged Vietnam- 
era veteran for the purposes of the tar- 
geted jobs tax credit—TJTC—authorized 
by section 51 of the Internal Revenue 
Code as amended by section 321 of the 
Revenue Act of 1978, Public Law 95-600. 
This measure is identical to S. 2838 which 
Senator Matsunaca and I introduced in 
the 96th Congress but on which no ac- 
tion was taken. 

The substantive effect of this amend- 
ment would be to remove from current 
law the requirement that in order to be 
considered an economically disadvan- 
taged Vietnam-era veteran, an otherwise 
eligible individual must be under 35 years 
of age. In lieu of this requirement, the 
proposed bill would reouire that the in- 
dividual not have retired from the Armed 
Forces at the rank of major or above, 
or its equivalent. This criterion is de- 
signed to make the credit available for 
jobs provided to all eligible Vietnam-era 
veterans regardless of age except retired 
career field-officer grade military per- 
sonnel who served during the Vietnam 
era. 

The age criterion in existing law was 
designed initially as part of the 1977 
amendments to the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act—section 305 
of the Youth Employment and Demon- 
stration Projects Act of 1977, Public Law 
95-22—in part, to rule out career mili- 
tary personnel who served during the 
Vietnam era. A more finely tuned ap- 
proach to this problem—on which this 
proposed amendment is based—was used 
in the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978, 
Public Law 96-454, which in section 307 
(a) used the retirement-related criterion 
to amend the title 5 civil service law for 
the purposes of limiting five-point vet- 
erans preference status. 

The purpose of this proposed TJTC 
modification is to permit the participa- 
tion in the TJTC program of many Viet- 
nam-era veterans who are rapidly ap- 
proaching or have already passed the age 
of 35. Many of these Vietnam-era vet- 
erans actually served in Indochina and 
saw combat, and although these veterans 
are not experiencing the severe rates of 
unemployment experienced by younger 
veterans—in February, the rate of un- 
employment for Vietnam-era veterans 
ages 35 to 39 was 4.6 percent—there are 
still many whose employment-related 
needs would be served by eligibility for 
TJTC. As of September 1980, almost 3.3 
million of the more than 9 million indi- 
viduals who served during the Vietnam 
era were 35 years of age or older. The 
average age of Vietnam-era veterans was 
33.6 years at the end of fiscal year 1980. 

Mr. President, I believe it is important 
to note the conclusion in the recent in- 
depth report, entitled “Legacies of Viet- 
nam: Comparative Adjustment of Vet- 
erans and Their Peers,” submitted to the 
Veterans’ Administration by the Center 
for Policy Research that “military duty 
in Vietnam had a negative effect upon 
bost-military achievement.” This nega- 
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tive effect is evidenced by the sustained, 
high rates of unemployment among mi- 
nority group Vietnam-era veterans, poor 
success in competition for high-level 
jobs, and erratic patterns of changes in 
occupational levels. Our national obliga- 
tion and national responsibility to assist 
those veterans of our Nation’s longest 
war who are still experiencing difficulties 
in returning to civilian life should, there- 
fore, not terminate when they turn 35 
years of age. 

Since the inception of the TJTC pro- 
gram, under which employers may re- 
ceive a tax credit of up to $3,000 for hir- 
ing a member of an eligible target group, 
more than 10,500 Vietnam-era veterans 
have found employment through this 
program. I believe the prospects for em- 
ployment in the private sector of older, 
noncareer military Vietnam-era vet- 
erans, especially those with families and 
those who are experiencing severe prob- 
lems in obtaining employment, would be 
enhanced by the enactment of this pro- 
posal. Further, in light of the Reagan 
administration’s proposal to phase out 
completely the jobs and opportunities 
for employment now offered through the 
public service employment program con- 
ducted under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act, it is appro- 
priate that in efforts to encourage reli- 
ance on jobs in the private sector, these 
very deserving veterans be a top priority 
and receive the full measure of assist- 
ance that can be made available, 

Mr. President, at this time, no cost 
estimate of this proposal has been devel- 
oped. However, last year in connection 
with S. 2838, the cost of enactment was 
estimated to not be significant. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point a copy of the bill we are in- 
troducing and a document showing the 
changes that would be made in current 
law by its enactment. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
changes to existing law were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 832 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (4) of section 51(d) of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “Vietnam veteran who is 
a member of an economically disadvantaged 
family" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“economically disadvantaged Vietnam-era 
veteran”; 

(2) striking out “Vietnam veteran who is 
& member of an economically disadvantaged 
family” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“economically disadvantaged Vietnam-era 
veteran”; 

(3) inserting after 1975.“ in subclause (1) 
of clause (A) “and not having retired from 
the Armed Forces at the rank of major or 
above, or its equivalent,”; 

Ny inserting “and” at the end of clause 
(B); 

(5) striking out in clause (C) the comma 
and “and” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period; and 

(6) striking out clause (D) in its entirety. 
CHANGES IN ExistiInc Law Proposep To BE 

MADE BY S. 832 

Changes in existing law proposed by the 
bill are shown as follows (existing law pro- 
posed to be omitted is enclosed in brackets, 
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new matter is printed in italic, existing law 
in which no change is proposed is shown in 
roman): 

TITLE 26— INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


= * * * * 
Part IV—Creprts AGAINST Tax 
* > * * * 
Subpart D—Rules for Computing Credit for 
Employment of Certain New Employees 
§ 51. Amount of credit 


(d) Members of targeted groups 

For purposes of this subpart— 

* . . . . 

(4) Vietnam veteran who is a member of 
an economically disadvantaged family eco- 
nomically disadvantaged Vietnam-era vet- 
eran.—The term “Vietnam veteran who is 
a member of an economically disadvantaged 
family) economically disadvantaged Viet- 
nam-era veteran” means any individual who 
is certified by the designated local agency 
as— 

(A) (1) having served on active duty (other 
than active duty for training) in the Armed 
Forces of the United States for a period of 
more than 180 days, any part of which oc- 
curred after August 4, 1964, and before May 
8, 1975, and not having retired from the 
Armed Forces at the rank of major or above, 
or its equivalent, or 

(ii) having been discharged or, released 
from active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States for a service-connected dis- 
ability if any part of such active duty was 
performed after August 4, 1964, and before 
May 8, 1975. 

(B) was not having any day during the 
preemployment period which was a day of 
extended active duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, and 

(C) being a member of an economically 
disdavantaged family (determined under 
paragraph (9)) [, and], 

{(D) not having attained the age of 35 on 

the hiring date.] 
For purposes of subparagraph (B), the term 
“extended active duty” means a period of 
more than 90 days during which the individ- 
ual was on active duty (other than active 
duty for training). 


By Mr. FORD: 

S. 833. A bill to amend the Consumer 
Product Safety Act to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1981, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 
CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY ACT AMENDMENTS 

OF 1981 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission 
(CPSC) is & small agency that has been 
the focal point of much debate since its 
creation in 1972. Three years ago, the 
Consumer Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation held 3 days of oversight 
hearings to decide whether the agency 
should continue to be funded. The agency 
was funded for 3 more years and was 
given congressional direction through 
statutory changes in the Commission's 
authority. At that time it was under- 
stood that the CPSC would again be 
evaluated in 3 years to see if the agency's 
performance had improved and if the 
agency was indeed fulfilling its mission 
of reducing product related deaths and 
injuries. 

Today, I am introducing legislation to 
authorize appropriations for the agency 
and to make legislative changes. Con- 
gressman BroyYHILL recently expressed 
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concern about the agency’s budget when 
introducing similar legislation in the 
House of Representatives. He was con- 
cerned that if we approve the admin- 
istration’s recommended 30-percent 
budget cut, we will be wasting the $33 
million authorized rather than saving $11 
million since the agency may not be able 
to fulfill its statutory responsibilities. In 
fact, the CPSC has already taken a 30- 
percent funding cut over the last 3 years 
factoring in the effect of inflation. There- 
fore this legislation authorizes appro- 
priations of $39 million for fiscal year 
1982, a 12.5-percent reduction. Detailed 
investigation through the scheduled 
oversight hearings may well support con- 
tinued reductions in authorization levels 
for fiscal years 1983 and 1984. 

The bill makes changes in the agency’s 
statutory authority which will create 
budget savings. It reduces the CPSC area 
offices from 13 to a ceiling of 5 at a cost 
savings of $4.75 million and eliminates 
all advisory councils at a savings of over 
$200,000. The bill further places a ceil- 
ing on the amount of money the Com- 
mission may grant to an outside party 
who is developing a consumer product 
safety standard. 

The bill makes other recommendations 
for statutory changes. It encourages the 
agency to rely on effective industry vol- 
untary standards by prohibiting the 
agency from imposing a mandatory 


standard unless the Commission deter- 
mines that the voluntary standard is not 
technically adequate or that there is in- 
sufficient compliance within the indus- 
try. The bill encourages industry report- 
ing of product defects to the Commis- 


sion by noting that technical violations 
of section 15 of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act should not be penalized nor 
should inconsequential product hazards 
be reported. 

The bill calls for a representative pan- 
el to study the effectiveness of the cellu- 
lose insulation standard. Within 6 
months, the panel will submit this study 
along with legislative or other recom- 
mendations to the Commission. The bill 
eliminates the prohibition against the 
use of sampling plans in consumer prod- 
uct safety standards and requires notifi- 
cation to the Commerce Committee of 
contracts exceeding $50,000 for purposes 
of more effective oversight. The bill also 
eliminates the authority of the CPSC to 
require notice by industry and submis- 
sion of any test data describing any new 
consumer product. 

The bill stresses regulatory reform by 
requiring the Commission to prepare a 
regulatory analysis outlining the costs 
and benefits as well as alternatives to 
proposed regulatory action. To continue 
the Commission’s rule review started by 
the 1978 act amendments, the bill re- 
quires the CPSC to study each of its rules 
5 years after promulgation. 


Hearings on the CPSC reauthorization 
are scheduled for April 1, 2, 3, and 7, 
1981. Detailed investigation of the 
CPSC’s operations over the last 3 years 
in these hearings may well support other 
legislative changes. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 833 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Consumer Product 
Safety Act Amendments of 1981”. 

OFFICES 

Sec. 2. Section 4(e) of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Act“) (15 U.S.C. 2053 (e)) is amended 
by inserting immediately after “offices” the 
following: not to exceed five in number.“. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 3. Section 5(c) of the Act (15 U.S.C 
2054(c)) is amended by adding at the end of 
the following: “The Commission shall 
notify the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation of the United 
States Senate and the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives of each contract under this subsection 
in an amount greater than $50,000.”. 

INDUSTRY VOLUNTARY STANDARDS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 9(c) (2) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 2058(c)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(D) in the case of a rule which relates to 
a risk of injury with respect to which per- 
sons manufacturing a substantial number 
of products that would be subject to such 
rule have adopted and implemented a vol- 
untary consumer product safety standard, 
that— 

%) compliance with such voluntary con- 
sumer product safety standard is not likely 
to result in the elimination or reduction of 
such risk of injury; or reduction of such 
risk of injury; or 

(1) it is unlikely that there will be sub- 
stantial compliance with such voluntary con- 
sumer product safety standard.” 

(b) Section 9(c) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 2058 
(e)) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(3) The Commission shall, in carrying 
out the Federal Hazardous Substances Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1261 et seq.) and the Flammable 
Fabrics Act (15 U.S.C. 1191 et seq.), apply 
the provisions of paragraph (2)(D) of this 
subsection.”. 

(c) Section 5(b) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 2054 
(b)) is amended by striking paragraph (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) offer training in product safety inves- 

tigation and test methods. 
The Commission shall assist public and pri- 
vate organizations, administratively and 
technically, in the development of safety 
standards and test methods.“. 

(d) Section 27(j) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
2076(j)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (9); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (10) as 
paragraph (11); and 

(3) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (9) the following: 

(10) a consideration of— 

“(A) the number of such standards; 

“(B) the nature and number of the prod- 
ucts which are the subject of such stand- 
ards; 

“(C) the effectiveness of such standards in 
reducing potential harm from consumer 
products; 

“(D) the degree to which staff members 
of the Commission participate in the devel- 
opment of such standards; 
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“(E) the amount of resources of the Com- 
mission which is devoted to activities related 
to such standards; and 

“(F) such other information as the Com- 
mission determines appropriate or necessary 
to inform the Congress on the current status 
of the voluntary consumer product safety 
standard program; and”. 

SAMPLING PLANS 

Sec. 5. Section 7(a) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
2056(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking “(1)”; and 

(3) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) as paragraph (1) and (2), respec- 
tively. 

CONTRIBUTION 

Src. 6. Section 7(d)(2) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 2056 (d) (2)) is amended by striking 
the last sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “No contribution may be 
made to the cost of developing a proposed 
consumer product safety standard or par- 
tlelpating with the Commission in the de- 
velopment of a standard unless the contri- 
bution is made under an agreement entered 
into under this paragraph. Payments under 
such agreements may be made without re- 
gard to section 3648 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (31 U.S.C. 529) and may 
not exceed in the aggregate $25,000 in any 
fiscal year.”. 

REGULATORY IMPACT ANALYSIS 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 9(c) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 2058(c)) is amended by redesignat- 
ing paragraphs (2) and (3) (as added by 
section 4 of this Act) as paragraphs (3) and 
(4), respectively, and by inserting after para- 
graph (1) the following: 

“(2) The Commission may not promulgate 
a consumer product safety rule unless it has 
prepared, on the basis of the findings of the 
Commission under paragraphs (1) and (4) 
and on other information before the Com- 
mission, a regulatory impact analysis of the 
rule containing the following information: 

“(A) a description of the potential bene- 
fits of the rule, and an identification of those 
likely to receive the benefits; 

“(B) a description of the potential costs of 
the rule, and an identification of those likely 
to bear the costs; and 

“(C) a description of any reasonable alter- 
native approaches (including voluntary in- 
dustry consumer product safety standards) 
that may achieve the stated objective of the 
rule, together with an analysis of the poten- 
tial benefits and costs of any reasonable al- 
ternative approaches and a brief explanation 
of the reasons why such alternatives, if pro- 
posed, were not adopted.“ 

(b) Section 9(a)(1)(A) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 2058(a)(1)(A)) is amended by in- 
serting before the comma the following: 
“and prepares the regulatory impact anal- 
ysis required by such subsection”. 

(e) Section 9(c) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
2058(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(5) (A) The contents and adequacy of 
any regulatory analysis prepared or issued 
by the Commission under this section, in- 
cluding the adequacy of any procedure in- 
volved in such preparation or issuance, shall 
not be subject to any judicial review in any 
court, except that a court, upon review of a 
rule pursuant to section 11, may set aside 
such rule if the Commission has failed en- 
tirely to prepare a regulatory analysis. 

“(B) Except as specified in subparagraph 
(A), no Commission action may be invali- 
dated, remanded, or otherwise affected by 
any court on account of any failure to com- 
ply with the requirements of this section. 


“(C) The provisions of this paragraph do 
not alter the substantive or procedural 
standards otherwise applicable to judicial 
review of any action by the Commission.“. 
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NEW CONSUMER PRODUCT 


Sec. 8. Section 13 of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
2062) is repealed. 

NOTIFICATION REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 15(b) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 2064(b)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to re- 
quire the reporting of an inconsequential 
failure to comply with a consumer product 
safety rule or of a defect which could cre- 
ate only an inconsequential product haz- 
ard.“ 

(b) The second sentence of section 20(b) 
(of the Act (15 U.S.C. 2069(b) is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “, includ- 
ing, in the case of information to be re- 
ported under section 15(b), whether such 
information involved a serious risk of injury 
and whether the failure to report was not 
reasonably untimely”. 

STUDY OF RULES PROMULGATED BY 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. Section 27(m) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 2076(m)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(m)(1) For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘rule’ means— 

“(A) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 9; 

“(B) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 2(q)(1)(B) of the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261(q) (1) (B)); 

“(C) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion under section 3 of the Poison Preven- 
tion Packaging Act (15 U.S.C. 1472); and 

“(D) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion under section 4 of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act (15 U.S.C. 1193)”. 

"(2) (A) The Commission shall, within 12 
months after the date of enactment of this 
section, study all rules which the Commis- 
sion has issued on or after November 10, 1978 
and which are in effect on the date of en- 
actment of this subsection. 

“(B) The Commission shall study each 
rule promulgated after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection within 5 years after 
the date of promulgation of any such rule. 

“(C) Any study conducted pursuant to 
this paragraph shall be completed as ex- 
Peditiously as possible. The Commission shall 
submit @ report on the result of such study 
to the Congress which shall, to the extent 
practicable and appropriate (taking into ac- 
count the resources and priorities of the 
Commission) — 

“(1) recommend the deletion of particular 
rules and portions of rules, including reasons 
for such recommendations; and 

n) recommend the initiation of appro- 
priate rulemaking proceedings under this Act 
to make changes or modifications in partic- 
ular rules or portions of rules. 

“(3) (A) To the extent practicable and ap- 
propriate (taking into account the resources 
and priorities of the Commission) , the Chair- 
man of the Commission shall include in the 
report submitted to the Congress under this 
subsection, for each such rule— 

“(1) an economic impact analysis which 
takes into account, for such rule, the cost 
impact on and benefits to consumers and 
affected businesses (with particular atten- 
tion to small businesses) ; 

“(i1) a paperwork impact analysis con- 
taining— 

(TJ) an estimate of the numbers of, and 
& description of the classes of, persons who 
are required to file reports, maintain records, 
and fulfill any of the information-gathering 
requirements under such rule; 

(I) an estimate of the nature and 
amount of the information required to be 
filed in such reports, the frequency of such 
reports, the nature and number of records 
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required to be kept by such persons, and the 
amount of time such persons who require, 
and the costs which would be incurred, to 
keep such records and make such reports, 
and 

(III) a description of steps being taken 
by the Commission to ensure that there is 
no unnecessary duplication in recordkeeping 
and report filing resulting from such rule; 

“(iil) a judicial impact analysis showing 
the effect of such rule on the workload of 
the Federal courts; and 

“(iv) such other explanatory and support- 
ing statements and materials as the Commis- 
sion determines necessary and appropriate 
for congressional consideration of such 
report. 

“(B) (i) Except as provided in clause (il), 
no material submitted to the Congress by 
the Chairman of the Commission under this 
paragraph shall be subject to any judicial 
review, including any judicial review to de- 
termine whether such material is sufficient 
to comply with the requirements of this 
paragraph. In the event the Chairman of the 
Commission finds that it is impractical or in- 
appropriate to submit the information re- 
quired under clauses (i) through (iii) of 
subparagraph (A), the Chairman of the Com- 
mission shall submit a statement as to why 
he cannot so comply. 

„u) if any material submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Chairman of the Commission 
under this paragraph also is included in any 
rulemaking record of the Commission, any 
determination regarding whether such mate- 
rial is subject to judicial review in connection 
with any review of such rulemaking record 
shall not be affected by the submission of 
such material to the Congress under this 
paragraph.“ 

REPEAL OF ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 11. (a) Section 28 of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
2077) Is repealed. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 12 of the 
Act (15 U.S.C. 2061(d)) (as amended by sec- 
tion 6 of this Act) is repealed, and subsec- 
tions (e) and (f) of such section are desig- 
nated as subsection (c) and (d), respectively. 

(c) Section 17 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1204) is repealed. 

(d) Section 6 of the Poison Prevention 
Packaging Act of 1970 (15 U.S.C. 1475) is 
repealed. 

(e) Section 20 of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Act (15 U.S.C. 1275) is repealed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 12. Section 32(a) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
2081(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graphs (4) and (6); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu thereof 
„; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(8) $39,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982.“ 

STUDY ON CELLULOSE INSULATION SAFETY 

STANDARD 


Sec. 13. The Commission shall establish a 
panel to study the interim cellulose insula- 
tion safety standard specified in section 35 
of the Act (15 U.S.C. 2082). Such Panel shall 
be composed of— 

(1) two representatives from industries 
directly related to the subject matter of such 
standard. 

(2) two representatives of consumers and 
consumer interests; and 

(3) two members of the staff of the Com- 
mission. 

(b) The members of such Panel shall be 
appointed by Chairman of the Commission, 
who shall designate one of such members 
as Chairman of the Panel. 

(c) Members of the Panel who are not 
employees of the Federal Government shall 
not receive any compensation, but shall be 
entitled to be reimbursed for travel and 
transportation expenses incurred as a result 
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of the performance of his duties pursuant to 
this section, in accordance with section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(d) The Panel shall conduct a study of 
the effectiveness of such standard in order 
to determine— 

(1) the extent to which such standard has 
been effective; 

(2) the necessity for continuation of such 
standard; 

(3) the desirability of amendments to or 
repeal of such standard. 

(e) The Panel shall submit the results of 
its study to the Commission, which shall 
submit such results without change to the 
Congress within six months after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec, 14. (A) The table of Contents of the 
Act is amended by striking the items relat- 
ing to sections 13 and 28. 

(b) Section 15(g) (1) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
2064 (g) (1)) is amended by striking (12) 
(e) ()“ and inserting in lieu thereof (12) 
(e) (1)”. 

(c) Section 27(1)(1)(A) of the Act (15 
United States Code 2076(1)(1)(A)) is 
amended by striking “Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce” and inserting 
in lieu thereof Committee on Energy and 
Commerce”. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself 
and Mr. Hart) (by request) : 

S. 834. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 

ACT, 1982 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, by 
request, for myself and the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize certain construction at 
military installations for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill and a letter of transmit- 
tal requesting consideration of the leg- 
islation and explaining its purpose be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill and 
the letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 834 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1982", 

TITLE I—ARMY 

AUTHORIZED ARMY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment, for the 
following acquisition and construction: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
United States Army Forces Command 


Fort Bragg. North Carolina, $1,600,000. 

Fort Campbell, Kentucky, $1,500,000. 

Fort Carson, Colorado, $29,690,000. 

Fort Douglas, Utah, $3,550,000. 

Fort Drum, New York, $14,480,000. 

Fort Greely, Alaska, $1,150,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas, $15,530,000. 

Fort Irwin, California, $43,350,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington, $6,700,000. 

Fort George C. Meade, Maryland, $3,350,- 
000. 
Fort Polk, Louisiana, $630,000. 
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Fort Riley, Kansas, $4,640,000. 

Fort Stewart/Hunter Army Air Field, 
Georgia, $28,500,000. 

Fort J. M. Wainwright, Alaska, $1,200,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California, 
$520,000. 
United States Army Training and Doctrine 

Command 


Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, $620,000. 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia, $3,600,000. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, $5,120,- 
000. 

Fort Benning, Georgia, $1,960,000. 

Fort Bliss, Texas, $4,700,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey, $9,440,000. 

Fort Eustis, Virginia, $8,280,000. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia, $620,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky, $620,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, $7,370,000. 

Fort Lee, Virginia, $9,870,000. 

Fort McClellan, Alabama, $930,000. 

Fort Pickett, Virginia, $640,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama, $5,210,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma, $4,650,000. 

Fort Story, Virginia, $1,050,000. 

United States Army Materiel Development 
and Readiness Command 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
$4,200,000. 

Army Materials and Mechanics Research 
Center, Massachusetts, $1,200,000. 

Corpus Christi Army Depot, Texas, $840,- 

00. 


Maryland, 


Crane Army Ammunition Plant Activity, 
Indiana, $540,000. 

Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, $26,000,000. 

Lexington-Blue Grass Army Depot, Ken- 
tucky, $1,450,000. 

Red River Army Depot, Texas, $2,720,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, $4,750,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois, $4,000,000. 

Savanna Army Ammunition Depot, Illinois, 
$3,600,000. 

Tobyhanna Army Depot, 
$1,800,000. 

Tooele Army Depot, Utah, $1,500,000. 

Ammunition Facilities 


Holston Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $2,627,000. 

Indiana Army Ammunition Plant, Indiana, 
$2,453,000. 

Iowa Army Ammunition Plant, 
$18,599,000. 

Kansas Army Ammunition Plant, Kansas, 
$4,344,000. 

Lake City Army Ammunition Plant, Mis- 
souri, $604,000. 

Longhorn Army Ammunition Plant, Texas, 
$257,000. 

Milan Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $1,984,000. 

Newport Army Ammunition Plant, In- 
diana, $728,000. 

Radford Army Ammunition Plant, Vir- 
ginia, $17,390,000. 


Military District of Washington 
Cameron Station, Virginia, $640,000. 
Fort Myer, Virginia, $2,570,000. 
United States Army Communications 
Command 
Fort Ritchie, Maryland, $920,000. 
United States Military Academy 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, $7,700,000. 
United States Army Health Services 
Command 
Fort Detrick, Maryland, 81.450, 000. 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, District 
of Columbia, $6,250,000. 
Military Traffic Management Command 
Bayonne Terminal, New Jersey, $2,800,000. 
Sunny Point Army Terminal, North Caro- 
lina, $880,000. 


Pennsylvania, 


Iowa, 


CONUS Various 
Various Locations, $1,950,000. 
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OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Eighth United States Army, Korea 
Various Locations, $62,320,000. 


United States Army Forces Command, 
Overseas 


Egypt, $36,000,000. 
Kwajalein Missile Range 
National Missile Range, $3,240,000. 


United States Army, Japan 
Kawakami, Japan, $1,950,000. 
United States Army, Europe 


Germany, $339,190,000. 
Turkey, $20,800,000. 


United States Army Intelligence and Security 
Command 


Korea, $1,550,000. 
Turkey, $2,550,000. 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop installations and fa- 
cilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in missions and 
responsibilities which have been occasioned 
by (1) unforeseen security considerations, 
(2) new weapons developments, (3) new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, (4) improved production sched- 
ules, or (5) revisions in the tasks or func- 
tions assigned to a military installation or 
facility or for environmental considerations, 
if the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act would be inconsistent with interests 
of national security and, in connection there- 
with, may acquire, construct, convert, re- 
habilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment in the total amount of 
$20,000,000. The Secretary of the Army, or 
the Secretary's designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization shall expire on 
October 1, 1982, or on the date of the enact- 
ment of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act for fiscal year 1983, whichever is 
later, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to such date. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, United 
States Code, in the amount of $34,150,000. 
DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 

1980 PROJECTS 

Sec. 104. Section 602(1) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 941), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) for title I: inside the United States 
$591,785,000; outside the United States $162,- 
950,000; minor construction $52,270,000; for 
a total of $807,005,000.”. 


DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1981 PROJECTS 


Sec. 105. Section 602(1) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1768), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) for title I: inside the United States 
$590 440,000; outside the United States $248,- 
140,000; minor construction $44,560,000; for 
a total of $883,140,000.". 
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TITLE II—NAVY 
AUTHORIZED NAVY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Src. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment for 
the following acquisition and construction: 

INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
United States Marine Corps 

Marine Corps Logistics Base, Barstow, Cali- 
fornia, $4,700,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, $22,150,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Call- 
fornia, $18,550,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, $3,700,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Califor- 
nia, $12,400,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Hawaii, $2,650,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, New River, North 
Carolina, $5,060,000. 

Marine Corps Bases Pacific, Camp H. M. 
Smith, Oahu, Hawaii, $2,900,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina, $4,100,000. 

Marine Corps Development and Education 
Command, Quantico, Virgina, $13,560,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
California, $1,300,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station (Helicopter), 
Tustin, California, $7,600,000. 

Marine Corps Air-Ground Combat Center, 
Twentynine Palms, California, $5,450,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
$3,450,000. 

Office of Naval Research 

Naval Ocean Research and Development 
Activity, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, $5,900,- 
000. 


Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
District of Columbia, $6,800,000. 


Chief of Naval Operations 


Naval Submarine Base, Bangor, Bremerton, 
Washington, $23,100,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Base, Kings Bay, 
Kingsland, Georgia, $65,060,000. 

Commander in Chief, United States 
Atlantic Fleet 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, $15,- 
700,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida, $21,- 
700,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina, 
$5,660,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Gro- 
ton, Connecticut, $15,650,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Facility, New 
London, Groton, Connecticut, $3,300,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida 
$6,380,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia, $27,950,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida, $2,000,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia, $46,100,- 
000. 
Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia, $8,- 
600,000. 

Commander in Chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet 

Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, $1,550,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, $7,- 
500,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barbers Point, Hawali, 
$9,650,000. 

Naval Air Station, Fallon, Nevada, $8,300,- 
000. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, $2,- 
200.000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, $22,- 
000.000. 

Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, California, 
$2,000,000. 
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Naval Air Station, North Island, California, 
$13,240,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Hawail, $9,- 
920,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
wall, $13,350,000. 

Naval Education and Training Command 

Naval Air Station, Chase Field, Texas, $2,- 
800,000. 

Fleet Combat Training Center, Atlantic, 
Dam Neck, Virginia, $4,600,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, $11,800,000. 

Naval Explosive Ordnance Disposal School, 
Indian Head, Maryland, $3,300,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Millington, 
Tennessee, $11,000,000. 

Naval Education and Training Center, 
Newport, Rhode Island, $1,900,000. 

Naval Justice School, Newport, 
Island, $1,500,000, 

Naval Training Center, Orlando, Florida, 
$9,330,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, $5,- 
100,000. 

Fleet Combat Training Center, Pacific, San 
Diego, California, $6,800,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, $1,150,000. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 

Naval Regional Medical Clinic, Annapolis, 
Maryland, $3,560,000. 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Maryland, $1,100,000. 

Naval Material Command 


Pacific Missile Range Facility, Barking 
Sands, Hawaii, $8,100,000. 

David W. Taylor Naval Ship Research and 
Development Center, Bethesda, Maryland, 
$5,050,000. 

Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, 
Washington, $157,300,000. 

Charleston Naval Shipyard, Charleston, 
South Carolina, $7,050,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina, $4,200,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina, $1,390,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, $2,800,000. 

Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, Cali- 
fornia, $4,400,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Cali- 
fornia, $1,280,000. 

Naval Weapons Support Center, Crane, 
Indiana, $3,500,000. 

Naval Surface Weapons Center, Dahlgren, 
Virginia, $4,900,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, $680,000. 

Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, 
Maryland, $26,100,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Jacksonville, 
Florida, $25,620,000. 

Naval Undersea Warfare Engineering Sta- 
tion, Keyport, Washington, $8,300,000. 

Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Kittery, 
Maine, $2,900,000. 

Naval Air Engineering Center, Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, $3,178,000. 

Naval Underwater Systems Center Detach- 
ment, New London, Connecticut, $3,100,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, $18,650,000. 

Naval Supply Center, 
$6,200,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oaklan 5 
$2,420,000. Pply i, d, California, 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland, $3,600,000. i 

Naval Supply Center, Pear 
$520,000. pply 1 Harbor, Hawaii, 

Navy Public Works Center, 
8 8 

arl Harbor Naval Shi Pear 
Hawaii, $14,100,000. 8 855 . 

Navy Public Works Center 

Florida, $2,800,000. $ 


Rhode 


Norfolk, Virginia, 


Pearl Harbor, 


Pensacola, 
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Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, $3,030,000. 

Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portemouth, Vir- 
ginia, $6,050,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, North Island, 
San Diego, California, $1,150,000. 

Naval Supply Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, $2,350,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
California, $2,100,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Seal Beach, Cali- 
fornia, $520,000. 

Naval Air Propulsion Center, Trenton, New 
Jersey, $720,000. 

Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, $2,600,000. 

Naval Surface Weapons Center Detach- 
ment, White Oak, Maryland, $4,450,000. 


Naval Telecommunications Command 


Naval Communications Station, Stockton, 
California, $830,000. 

Naval Communication Area Master Station 
Eastern Pacific, Honolulu, Hawaii, $2,300,000. 


Naval Security Group Command 


Naval Security Group Activity, 
Alaska, $5,510,000. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Chief of Naval Operations 


Defense Installations, Mariana Islands, 
$32,000,000. 

Circle Transit Station, Blenheim, New Zea- 
land, $1,250,000. 


Commander in Chief, United States 
Atlantic Fleet 


Naval Facility, Brawdy, Wales, United King- 
dom, $2,800,000. 
Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, $2,350,000. 
Commander in Chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet 


Naval Air Station, Cubi Point, Republic of 
the Philippines, $12,150,000. 

Navy Support Facility, Diego Garcia, Indian 
Ocean, $122,750,000. 

Naval Activities, Kenya, $26,000,000. 

Naval Activities, Somalia, $24,000,000. 

Naval Ship Repair Facility, Subic Bay, Re- 
public of the Philippines, $580,000. 

Naval Station, Subic Bay, Republic of the 
Philippines, $6,800,000, 

Fleet Activities, Yokosuka, Japan, $1,250,- 
000. 


Adak, 


x United States Naval Forces Europe 


Naval Station, Rota, Spain, $4,300,000. 
Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Italy, $17,100,- 
000. 


Naval Telecommunications Command 


Naval Communications Station, Keflavik, 
Iceland, $4,000,000. 

Naval Communications Stations, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, $1,600,000. 


Naval Security Group Command 


Naval Security Group Activity, Edzell, Scot- 

land, United Kingdom, $3,515,000. 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties by proceeding with construction made 
necessary by changes in missions and respon- 
sibilities which have been occasioned by (1) 
unforeseen security considerations, (2) new 
weapons developments, (3) new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
(4) improved production schedules, or (5) re- 
visions in the tasks or functions assigned to a 
military installation or facility or for envi- 
ronmental considerations, if the Secretary of 
Defense determines that deferral of such con- 
struction for inclusion in the next Military 
Construction Authorization Act would be in- 
consistent with interests of national security 
and, in connection therewith, may acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment in 
the total amount of $20,000,000. The Secre- 
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tary of the Navy, or the Secretary's designee, 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, immediately upon reaching a final deci- 
sion to implement, of the cost of construction 
of any public work undertaken under this 
section, including those real estate actions 
pertaining thereto. This authorization shall 
expire on October 1, 1982 or on the date of the 
enactment of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1983, whichever 
is later, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to this 
section prior to such date. 
MINOR CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, United 
States Code, in the amount of $34,270,000. 

NAVAL AIR STATION, KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

Sec. 204. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to acquire lands or interests in 
lands to ensure unhampered air operations 
at the Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida, 
by exchange of Government-owned lands of 
equal value. 

TITLE IlI—AIR FORCE 

AUTHORIZED AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, for 
the following acquisition and construction: 

INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Air Force Logistics Command 

Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, $3,550,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, California, 
$10,930,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, $6,890,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma, $31,- 
520,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
$120,150,000. 

Air Force Systems Command 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tennessee, $1,690,000, 

Brooks Air Force Base, Texas, $3,110,000. 

Buckley Air National Guard Base, Colo- 
rado, $14,000,000. 

Cape Canaveral Air Force Station, Florida, 
$1,810,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, $4,100,000. 

Los Angeles Air Force Station, California, 
$2,370,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Florida, $2,950,000. 

Sunnyvale Air Force Station, California, 
$7,250,000. 

Air Training Command 


Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, $4,120,- 
000. 
Columbus Air Force Base, Mississippi, 
$510,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi, $2,- 
280,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Texas, $1,090,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, $2,840,000, 

Mather Air Force Base, California, $1,520,- 
000. 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, $3,360,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Texas, $1,140,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas, $10,745,- 
000. 


Vance Air Force Base, Oklahoma, $2,840,- 


Williams Air Force Base, Arizona, $2,600,- 
000. 


Alaskan Air Command 
Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, $1,700,000. 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, $7,240,- 
000. 
King Salmon Airport, Alaska, $8,050,000. 
Various Locations, Alaska, $42,750,000. 
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Military Airlift Command 

Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, $4,- 
940,000. 

Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, $1,280,000, 

Charleston Air Force Base, South Caro- 
lina, $630,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Delaware, $1,180,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$7,510,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Arkansas, 
$790,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Washington, $1,- 
180,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey, $2,- 
680,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, California, $9,567,- 
000. 

Pope Air Force Base, 
$5.510,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, $5,450,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, California, $3,790,- 
000. 

National Military Command Center 
Pentagon Building, Virginia, $3,000,000. 
North American Air Defense Command 


NORAD, Cheyenne Mountain Complex, 
Colorado, $11,000,000. 
Pacific Air Forces 
Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, $1,090,000. 
Strategic Air Command 


Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, $3,- 
000,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Arkansas, $20,- 
440,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, $39,810,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, California, $2,000,- 
000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Texas, $1,420,000. 

Elisworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
$36,880,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo- 
ming, $720,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington, 
$25,800,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
$1,420,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, New York, $8,390,- 
000. 

Grissom Air Force Base, Indiana, $4,070,- 
000. 

K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, $4,- 
370,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Maine, $6,140,000. 

March Air Force Base, California, $940,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Kansas, $1,090,- 
000. 

Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, $7,- 
406,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, $4,060,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, New Hampshire, $4,- 
920,000. 

Peterson Air Force Base, Colorado, $4,260,- 
000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, New York, 
$890,000. 

Rickenbacker Air Force Base, Indiana, 
$540,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, $9,- 
000,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Missouri, $1,- 
090,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Michigan, $2,- 
270,000. 


North Carolina, 


Tactical Air Command 
Bergstrom Air Force Base, Texas, $2,580,- 
0. 


Cannon Ałr Force Base, New Mexico, $2,- 
700,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, 
$12,460,000. 
A England Air Force Base, Louisiana, $2,170,- 
00. 
Aia Air Force Base, California, $2,460,- 
Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, $7,- 
480,000. 
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Homestead Air Force Base, Florida, $2,480,- 
000. 
Hurlburt Field, Florida, $510,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, $10,220,- 
000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Arizona, $520,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, $16,960,- 
000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Georgia, $650,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 
$3,410,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, South Caro- 
lina, $630,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, $6,870,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, North 
Carolina, $2,950,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Florida, $510,000. 


United States Air Force Academy 
United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado, $510,000. 
M-X 
Various locations, $366,000,000. 
Special Project 
Various Locations, Special Project, $57,- 
600,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Military Airlift Command 


Lajes Field, Portugal, $49,570,000. 
Rhein-Main Air Base, Germany, $1,500,000. 


Pacific Air Forces 


Clark Air Base, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, $9,330,000. 

Diego Garcia Air Base, Indian Ocean, $114,- 
990,000. 

Hampyong Communication Station, Korea, 
$1,540,000. 

Hunghae Communication Station, Korea, 
$1,500,000. 


Kadena Air Base, Japan, $17,490,000. 
Kunsan Air Base, Korea, $12,380,000. 
Kwang-Ju Air Base, Korea, $6,650,000. 
Osan Air Base, Korea, $26,720,000. 
Various Locations, $1,250,000. 


Strategic Air Command 
Thule Air Base, Greenland, $1,600,000. 
United States Air Forces in Europe 


Egypt, Various Locations, $70,400,000. 

Germany, Various Locations, $16,780,000. 

San Vito Air Station, Italy, $1,540,000. 

Camp New Amsterdam, Netherlands, $4,- 
860,000. 


Hellenikon, Greece, $800,000. 

Oman, Various Locations, $78,480,000. 

Spain, Various Locations, $5,390,000. 

Incirlik Air Base, Turkey, $1,160,000. 

Turkey, Various Locations, $4,000,000. 

United Kingdom, Various Locations, $26,- 
190,000. 

Various Locations, $145,424,000. 

EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in missions and 
responsibilities which have been occasioned 
by (1) unforeseen security considerations, 
(2) new weapons developments, (3) new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, (4) improved production sched- 
ules, or (5) revisions in the tasks or func- 
tions assigned to a military installation or 
facility or for environmental considerations, 
if the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next Military Construction Author- 
ization ‘Act would be inconsistent with inter- 
ests of national security and, in connection 
therewith, may acquire, construct, con- 
vert, rehabilitate or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land 
acouisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $20,000,000. The Secretary of the Air Force, 
or the Secretary’s designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, immedi- 
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ately upon reaching a final decision to im- 
plement, of the cost of construction of any 
public work undertaken under this section, 
including those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization shall expire on 
October 1, 1982, or on the date of the enact- 
ment of the Military Construction Author- 
ization Act for fiscal year 1983, whichever is 
later, except for those public works proj- 
ects concerning which the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives have been notified pursuant 
to this section prior to such date. 

MINOR CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, United 
States Code, in the amount of $28,680,000. 

DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1977 PROJECTS 

Sec. 304. Section 602(3) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1977 (Public 
Law 94-431; 90 Stat. 1361) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) for title III: inside the United States 
8744. 759.000: outside the United States $56,- 
650,000; for a total of 8801. 409.000.“ 

DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1979 PROJECTS 

Sec. 305. Section 602(3) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1979 (Public 
Law 95-356; 92 Stat. 580), as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) for title III: inside the United States 
$505,786,000; outside the United States $68,- 
963,000; minor construction $30,721,000; for 
a total $605,470,000.” 

DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1980 PROJECTS 

Sec. 306. Section 602(3) of the, Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 (Public 
Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 942), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) for title IIT: inside the United States 
$448,380,000; outside the United States $87,- 
620,000; minor construction $29,310,000; for 
a total of $605,470,000.” 

DEFICIENCY AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1981 PROJECTS 

Sec. 307. Section 602(3) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1768), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) for title ITI: inside the United States 
$567,327,000; outside the United States $146,- 
537,000; minor construction $25,420,000; for 
a total of $739,284,000.” 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 
AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS FOR THE 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating. or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
ecquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for defense agencies 
for the following acquisition and construc- 
tion. 

INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Defense Intelligence Agency 


Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 

bia, $72,500,000. 
Defense Logistics Agency 

Defense Construction Supply Center, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, $680,000. 

Defense Depot, Tracy, California, $554,000. 

Defense Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. $2,050,000. 

Defense Depot, Memphis, Tennessee, $5,- 
220,000. 

Defense Depot, Ogden. Utah, 62.670.000. 

Defense Fuel Support Point, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. $1,690,000. 

Defense Fuel Support, Pearl City, Hawalli, 
$3,600,000. 
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Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Virginia, $5,600,000, 
Defense Property Disposal Office, 
Bragg, North Carolina, 62,800, 000. 
Defense Mapping Agency 


Aerospace Center, St. Louis, Missouri, $10, - 
750,000. 


Fort 


National Security Agency 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, $57,596,- 
000. 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Classified Activity, Classified Location, 
$10,000,000. 
Classified Activity, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
$2,100,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Defense Communications Agency 


Patch Barracks, Vaihingen, Germany, 
$900,000. 


Defense Logistics Agency 
Defense Fuel Support Point, Wake Island, 
$14,500,000. 
Defense Property Disposal Office, 
Kaiserslautern, Germany, $1,480,000. 
Various Locations, Korea, $29,000,000. 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Classified Activity, Classified Location, 
$2,000,000. 
Department of Defense Dependents School 

Croughton Royal Air Force Station, United 
Kingdom, $13,700,000. 

Dexheim, Germany, $980,000. 

Fulda, Germany, $10,500,000. 

Landstuhl Air Base, Germany, $6,140,000. 

Misawa Air Base, Japan, $6,180,000. 

Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
$5,900,000. 

Pusan, Korea, $2,460,000. 

Schwaebisch Hall, Germany, $780,000. 

Seoul, Korea, $4,350,000. 

Vilseck, Germany, $9,920,000. 

Yokota Air Base, Japan, $3,290,000. 

EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties which he determines to be vital to the 
security of the United States and, in con- 
nection therewith, may acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $30,000,000. The Secretary of Defense, or 
the Secretary's designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing real estate actions pertaining thereto. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 403. The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to accomplish minor construc- 
tion projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$6,210,000. 


TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 


Sec. 501. The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to incur obligations in amounts 
not to exceed $425,000,000 for the United 
States share of the cost of multilateral pro- 
grams for the acquisition or construction of 
military facilities and installations (includ- 
ing international military headquarters) 
for the collective defense of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Area. Within thirty days after 
the end of each calendar-year quarter, the 
Secretary of Defense shall furnish to the 
Committees on Armed Services and on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a description of obligations 
incurred by the United States for the 
United States share of the cost of such 
multilateral programs. 
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TITLE VI—MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 
AND HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM 

AUTHORIZATION TO CONSTRUCT OR ACQUIRE 
HOUSING 


Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary of Defense, or 
the Secretary's designee, is authorized to 
construct or acquire sole interest in exist- 
ing family housing units in the numbers 
and at the locations hereinafter named, but 
no family housing construction shall be 
commenced at any such location in the 
United States until the Secretary shall have 
consulted with the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development as to the avall- 
ability of suitable private housing at such 
location. If agreement cannot be reached 
with respect to the availability of suitable 
private housing at any location, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall notify the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, in writing, of such dif- 
ference of opinion, and no contract for con- 
struction at such location shall be entered 
into a period of thirty days after such 
notification has been given. This authority 
shall include the authority to acquire land, 
and interests in land, by gift, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or other- 
wise. The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to acquire less than sole interest in exist- 
ing family housing units in foreign coun- 
tries when determined to be in the best in- 
terests of the Government. 

(b) With respect to the family housing 
units authorized to be constructed by this 
section, the Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to acquire sole interest in privately 
owned or Department of Housing and 
Urban Development-held family housing 
units in Heu of constructing all or a por- 
tion of the family housing authorized by 
this section, if the Secretary, or the Sec- 
retary's designee, determines such action to 
be in the best interests of the United States, 
but any family housing units acquired un- 
der authority of this subsection shall not 
exceed the cost limitations specified in this 
section for the project nor the limitations on 
size specified in section 2684 of title 10, 
United States Code. In no case may family 
housing units be acquired under this sub- 
section through the exercise of eminent 
domain authority, and in no case may family 
housing units other than those authorized 
by this section be acquired in lieu of con- 
struction unless the acquisition of such 
units is hereafter specifically authorized by 
law. 

(c) Family housing units: 

Marine Corps Air Station, Toro, Cali- 
fornia, two hundred twelve units, $15,540,000. 

Fort Irwin, California, two hundred fifty- 
four units, $21,055,000. 

Naval Complex, San Diego, California, two 
hundred ninety units, $25,350,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Base, Kings Bay, 
Georgia, one hundred sixty-five units, $12,- 
740,000. 

Fort Drum, New York, two hundred thir- 
ty-two units, $15,865,000. 

Naval Complex Warminster/Willow Grove, 
Pennsylvania, two hundred units, $14,910,- 
000. 
Naval Air Station, Chase Field, Texas, 
eighty-eight units, $6,360,000. 

Incirlik Air Base, Turkey, four hundred 
units, $29,000,000. 

Greenham-Common, United Kingdom, two 
hundred seventy units, $27,200,000. 

Classified Location Overseas, six units, 
$765,000. 

(d) The amounts specified in this section 
may, at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Defense, or the Secretary's designee, be in- 
creased by 10 per centum, if he determines 
that such Increases (1) is required for the 
sole purpose of meeting unusual variations 
in cost, and (2) could not have been rea- 
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sonably anticipated at the time such esti- 
mate was submitted to the Congress. The 
amounts authorized include the costs of 
shades, screens, ranges, refrigerators, and all 
other installed equipment and fixtures, the 
cost of the family housing unit, supervision, 
inspection, overhead, land acquisition, site 
preparation, installation of utilities, and so- 
lar energy systems. 
IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING QUARTERS 


Sec. 602. (a) The Secretary of Defense, or 
the Secretary's designee, is authorized to ac- 
complish alterations, additions, expansions, 
or extensions, not otherwise authorized by 
law, to existing public quarters at a cost not 
to exceed $109,819,000 of which $44,878,000 
shall be available only for energy conserva- 
tion projects. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 
retary's designee, within the amount speci- 
fied in subsection (a), is authorized to ac- 
complish repairs and improvements to exist- 
ing family housing in amounts in excess of 
the dollar limitation prescribed in Section 
610(a) of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act, 1968, Public Law 90-110, title VI, 
section 610(a), 81 Stat. 305 (42 U.S.C. sec- 
tion 1594h-2) , as follows: 

Marine Corps Air Ground Combat Center, 
Twentynine Palms, California, one hundred 
thirty-five units, $2,897,300. 

Navy Public Works Center, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, one hundred units, $3,190,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, two hun- 
dred twenty-two units, $4,662,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky, one hundred units, 
$2,851,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, two hundred 
thirty-six units, $4,956,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico, one 
hundred fifty-five units, $3,875,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Texas, eighty units, 
$1,599,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred sixty-seven units, $3,839,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington, fifty-eight units, 
$1,378,000. 

Mildenhall, United Kingdom, thirty units, 
$1,511,600. 

Upper Heyford, United Kingdom, twelve 
units, $648,400. 

ADVANCE PLANNING AND DESIGN 


Sec. 603. The Secretary of Defense, or the 
Secretary's designee, may carry out advance 
planning and construction design and may 
obtain architectural and engineering serv- 
ices in connection with any family housing 
construction, including improvements, su- 
thorized or not otherwise authorized by law 
at a total cost of not to exceed $9,100,000. 


LEASING OF FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 604. Section 2675(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out 150“ in subsection (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof 200“; and, 


(2) by striking out “17,000” in subsection 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof 22.000“. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 605. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1982 for use by the 
Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary's des- 
ignee, for military family housing as author- 
ized by law for the following purposes: 


(1) For construction or acquisition of 
family housing, including minor construc- 
tion, improvements to public quarters, relo- 
cation of family housing, and planning, an 
amount not to exceed 6287. 704.000. 

(2). For support of military family housing, 
including operating expenses, leasing, main- 
tenance of real property, payments of princi- 
pal and interest on mortrage debts incurred, 
payment to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and mortgage insurance premiums 
authorized under section 222 of the National 
Housing Act, Act of June 27, 1934, c. 847, title 
II, section 222, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1715m), an amount not to exceed $2,079,- 
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184,000, of which not more than $8,600,000 
may be obligated or expended for the leasing 
of military family housing in the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and Guam, and of which not more than 
$113,717,000 may be obligated or expended 
for the leasing of military family housing in 
foreign countries. 

(3) For homeowners assistance under sec- 
tion 1013 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966, 
Public Law 89-754, title X, sections 1013 (a) 
(g). () 80 Stat. 1290-1292, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 3374), including acquisition of prop- 
erties, an amount not to exceed $2,000,000. 

(b) The amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated in subsection (a)(2) may be in- 
creased to the extent additional funds are 
necessary for increased pay costs associated 
with actions taken pursuant to law. 

TITLE VII—AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 

PRIATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 

VISIONS 


WAIVER OF RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 701. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statute, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), 
and section 4774 and 9774 of title 10, United 
States Code. The authority to place perma- 
nent or temporary improvements on land in- 
cludes authority for surveys, administration, 
overhead, planning, and supervision incident 
to construction. That authority may be ex- 
ercised before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or lands includes 
authority to make surveys and to acquire 
land and interests in land (including tem- 
porary use), by gift, purchase, exchange of 
Government-owned land, or otherwise. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 702. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal years beginning after Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this Act, but appro- 
priations for public works projects author- 
ized by titles I, II, III, IV, and V, shall not 
exceed— 

(1) for title I: inside the United States 
$347,866,000; outside the United States $467,- 
600,000; minor construction $34,150,000 for 
a total of $849,616,000. 

(2) for title II: inside the United States 
$878,568,000 outside the United States 
$262,445,000; minor construction $34,270,000; 
for a total of $1,175,283,000. 

(3) for title III: inside the United States 
$1,052,731,000; outside the United States. 
$599,544,000; minor construction $28,680,000; 
for a total of $1,680,955,000. 

(4) for title IV: a total of $326,100,000, in- 
cluding $6,210,000 for minor construction. 

(5) for title V: a total of $425,000,000. 


COST VARIATIONS 


Sec. 703. (a) OVERALL TITLE TOTAL LIMITA- 
TION.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (b), (c), (e), and (h), the total 
cost of all construction and acquisition in 
each of titles I, II, IIT, IV, and V, except as 
provided in paragraph (d) below, may not 
exceed the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated in that title. 

(b) VARIATIONS In INSTALLATION TOTALS.— 
UNUSUAL VARIATIONS In CosT.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsections (c) and (e) any of the 
amounts specified in titles I, II. III. and IV 
of this Act (other than in sections 103, 203, 
303, and 403) may, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the military department or 
Director of the defense agency concerned, be 
increased by 5 per centum when inside the 
United States (other than Alaska or Hawaii), 
and by 10 per centum when outside the 
United States or in Alaska or Hawaii, if the 
Secretary of the military department or 
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Director of the defense agency concerned de- 
termines that such increase (1) is required 
for the sole purpose of meeting unusual 
variations in cost, and (2) could not have 
been reasonably anticipated at the time such 
estimate was submitted to the Congress. 

(c) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION TOTALS— 
ONLY ONE PROJECT AT AN INSTALLATION — 
When the amount named for any construc- 
tion or acquisition in title I, II, III. or IV 
of the Act involves only one project at any 
military installation and the Secretary of 
the military department or Director of the 
defense agency concerned determines that 
the amount authorized must be increased 
by more than the applicable percentage 
prescribed in subsection (b), the Secretary 
of the military department or Director of 
the defense agency concerned may proceed 
with such construction or acquisition if 
the amount of the increase does not exceed 
dy more than 25 per centum the amount 
named for such project by the Congress. 

(d) VARIATIONS IN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION ToraLs—When the Secretary 
of Defense determines that the amount set 
forth in title V for the United States share of 
the cost of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization Program must be increased, the Sec- 
retary may incur obligations in excess of 
such amount if the amount of the increase 
does not exceed by more than 25 per centum 
the amount set forth in title V. 

(e) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION ToTALS— 
REPORTS BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.— 
When the Secretary of Defense determines 
that any amount named in title I, IT, III, 
IV, or V of this Act must be exceeded by 
more than the percentages permitted in sub- 
sections (b), (c) and (d) to accomplish au- 
thorized construction, acquisition, or for the 
United States’ share of the cost of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Infrastructure 

2 the Secretary of Defense, Secretary 
of the military department, or Director of 
the defense agency concerned may proceed 
with such construction or acquisition after 
a written report of the facts relating to the 
increase of such amount, including a state- 
ment of the reasons for such increase, has 
been submitted to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and either (1) thirty days have 
elapsed from the date of submission of such 
report, or (2) both Committees have indi- 
cated approval of such construction or ac- 
quisition. Notwithstanding the provisions in 
prior Military Construction Authorization 
Act, the provisions of this subsection shall 
apply to such prior Acts. 

(f) Cost AND SCOPE VARIATIONS OF INDI- 
VIDUAL PROJECTS: REPORTS TO Concress.—No 
individual project suthorized under title I, 
II, ITI, or IV of this Act for any specifically 
listed military installations for which the 
current working estimate is greater than the 
statutory upper limit for minor construction 
projects, may be placed under contract if— 

(1) the approved scope of the project is 
reduced in excess of 25 per centum; or 

(2) the current working estimate, based 
upon bids received, for the construction of 
such project exceeds by more than 25 per 
centum the amount authorized for such 
project by the Congress; 
until a written report of the facts relating 
to the reduced scope or increased cost of 
such project, including a statement of the 
reasons for reduction in scope or increase 
in cost, has been submitted to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and either thirty 
days have elapsed from the date of submis- 
sion of such report, or both Committees have 
indicated approval of such reduction in 
scope or increase in cost, as the case may be. 

(g) ANNUAL REPORTS TO CoNnGRESS.—The 
Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary's des- 
ignee, shall submit an annual report to the 
Congress identifying each individual project 
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(other than a project authorized under sec- 
tion 103, 203, 303, or 403) which has been 
placed under contract in the preceding 
twelve-month period and with respect to 
which the then current working estimate of 
the Department of Defense, based upon bids 
received, for such project exceeded the 
amount authorized by the Congress for that 
project by more than 25 per centum. The 
shall also include in such report 

each individual project with respect to 
which the scope was reduced by more than 
25 per centum in order to permit contract 
award within the available authorization 
for such project. Such report shall include 
all pertinent cost information for each indi- 
vidual project, including the amount in dol- 
lars and percentage by which the current 
working estimate based on the contract 
price for the project exceeded the amount 
authorized for such project by the Congress. 
(h) COST AND FLOOR AREA VARIATIONS—So- 
LAR ENERGY.—The Secretary of Defense shall 
encourage the utilization of solar energy as 
a source of energy for projects authorized 
by this Act where utilization of solar en- 
ergy would be practical and economically 
feasible. In order to equip any project au- 
thorized by this Act with solar heating 
equipment, solar cooling equipment, or both 
solar heating and solar cooling equipment, 
the Secretary of Defense may authorize in- 
creases in the cost limitations or floor area 
limitations for such project by such amounts 
as may be necessary for such purpose. Any 
increase under this section in the cost or 
floor area of a project authorized by this 
Act shall be in addition to any other increase 
in such cost or variation in floor area limi- 
tation authorized by this or any other Act. 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


Sec. 704. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army; the Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; or such other department 
or Government agency as the Secretaries of 
the military departments recommend and 
the Secretary of Defense approves to assure 
the most efficient, expeditious, and cost-ef- 
fective accomplishment of the construction 
herein authorized. The Secretaries of the 
military departments shall report annually 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives a breakdown 
of the dollar value of construction contracts 
completed by each of the several construc- 
tion agencies selected together with the 
design, construction supervision, and over- 
head fees charged by each of the several 
agents in the execution of the assigned con- 
struction. Further, such contracts (except 
architect and engineering contracts which, 
unless specifically authorized by the Con- 
gress shall continue to be awarded in ac- 
cordance with presently established proce- 
dures, customs, and practice) shall be 
awarded, insofar as practicable, on a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, if the national security will not be im- 

and the award is consistent with 
chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code. 
The Secretaries of the military departments 
shall report annually to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to all contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder. Such re- 
ports shall also show, in the case of the ten 
architect-engineering firms which, in terms 
of total dollars, were awarded the most busi- 
ness; the names of such firms; the total 
number of separate contracts awarded each 
firm; and the total amount paid or to be 
paid in the case of each such action under 
all such contracts awarded such firm. 
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REPEAL OF PRIOR YEAR AUTHORIZATIONS: 
EXCEPTIONS 


Src. 705. (a) As of October 1, 1982, or the 
date of the enactment of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1983, whichever is later, all authorizations 
for military public works, including family 
housing, to be accomplished by the Secre- 
tary of a military department in connection 
with the establishment or development of 
installations and facilities, and all authori- 
zations for appropriations therefor, that are 
contained in titles I, II, III, IV, and V, of 
the Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1749), and 
all such authorizations contained in Acts 
approved before October 10, 1980, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization are repealed except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefc: that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; and 

(2) authorizations for public works proj- 
ects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts, 
land acquisition, or payments to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, in whole or 
in part, before October 1, 1982, or the date 
of the enactment of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act for fiscal year 1983, 
whichever is later, and authorizations for 
appropriations therefor. 

(b) Notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section and section 
605 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 
1770) , authorizations for the following items 
authorized in section 101 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 928) shall remain 
in effect until October 1, 1983, or the date of 
enactment of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act for the fiscal year 1984, 
whichever is later: 

(1) Boiler Plant Emission Control System 
construction in the amount of $1,900,000 at 
Anniston Army Depot, Alabama. 

(2) Boiler Plant Emission Control System 
construction in the amount of $3,000,000 at 
Tobyhanna Army Depot, Pennsylvania. 

(3) Boiler Plant Emission Control System 
construction in the amount of $2,800,000 at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 

(4) Industrial Waste Treatment Plant 
construction in the amount of $1,100,000 at 
Riverbank Army Ammunition Plant, Cali- 
fornia. 

(5) Advanced Power Train Test Facility 
construction in the amount of $1,560,000 at 
Corpus Christi Army Depot, Texas. 

(6) Ammunition Inspection and Test Fa- 
cility construction in the amount of $1,200,- 
000 at Letterkenny Army Depot, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(T) Replace Boilers construction in the 
amount of $8,600,000 at Red River Army 
Depot, Texas. 

(8) Dental Clinic construction in the 
amount of $2,750,000 at Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

(9) Centralized Container Ammunition Fa- 
ellity construction in the amount of $920,- 
000 at Lone Star Army Ammunition Plant, 
Texas. 

(10) Indoor Athletic Facilities construc- 
tion in the amount of $12,200,000 at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
New York. 

(11) Temperature—Altitude Test Facility 
construction in the amount of $2,000,000 at 
the White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico. 

(12) Water Monitor Station construction 
in the amount of $220,000 at Riverbank Army 
Ammunition Plant, California. 

(c) Notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section and section 
605 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418: 94 Stat. 
1770), authorization for the construction of 
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the Reception Station of Fort Benning, 
Georgia, in the amount cf $5,886,000 au- 
thorized in section 101 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1978 (Public 
Law 95-82; 91 Stat. 358), as such authoriza- 
tion was extended in section 605 of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act. 1980 
(Public Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 945), shall re- 
main in effect until October 1, 1983 or the 
date of enactment of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act for fiscal year 1984, 
whichever is later. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
secticn (a) of this section and of section 605 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1770) 
authorizations for the following items au- 
thorized in section 201 or such authcriza- 
tions as were extended in section 605 of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1980 (Public Law 96-125) shall remain in 
effect until October 1, 1983, or the date of 
enactment of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1984, which- 
ever is later: 

(1) Municipal Sewer Connection construc- 
tion in the amount of $2,200,000 at the Naval 
Submarine Base, New London, Connecticut. 

(2) Insulation and Storm Windows con- 
struction in the amount of 82.350.000 at the 
Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

(3) Applied Instruction (Morse Training) 
Building construction in the amount of $2,- 
400,000 at the Naval Technical Training Cen- 
ter, Pensacola, Florida. 

(4) Municipal Sewer Connection construc- 
tion in the amount of $2,100,000 at the Naval 
Shipyard, Long Beach, California. 

(5) Industrial Waste Collection and Treat- 
ment construction in the amount of $6,500,- 
000 at the Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, 
California. 

(e) Notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section and sec- 
tion 605 of the Military Construction Author- 
ization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418, 94 Stat. 
1770), authorizations for the following items 
authorized in section 301 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 934) shall remain in 
effect until October 1, 1983 or the date of the 
enactment of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1984, which- 
ever is later: 

(1) Connect to Regional Sewage System in 
the amount of $1,100,000 at Richards-Gebaur 
Air Force Base, Missouri. 

(2) Pave roads in the amount of $690.000 
at Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona. 

(3) Aircraft Maintenance Control Facility 
in the amount of $850,000 at England Air 
Force Base, Louisiana. 

(4) Composite Medical Facility in the 
amount of $16.500,000 at George Air Force 
Base. California. 

(5) Air Installation Compatible Use Zone 
in the amount of $1.950,000 at Buckley Air 
National Guard Base. Colorado. 

(6) Various Operational Facilities in the 
amount of $4,950,000 at Roberts Interna- 
tional Airport, Liberia. 

(7) Unaccompanied Officer Personnel 
Housing in the amount of $510,000 at Taegu 
Air Base, Korea. 

(8) Security Facilities in the amount of 
$3,485,000 at Howard Air Base. Canal Zone. 

(9) Special Operations Facilities in the 
amount of $2,800,000 at Various Locations 
Overseas. 


UNIT COST LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 706. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, IT, II, and IV of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion projects inside the United States in 
excess of a unit cost to be determined in 
proportion to the appropriate area con- 
struction cost index, based on the following 
unit cost limitations where the area con- 
struction index is 1.0: 
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(1) $53 per square foot for permanent bar- 
racks; or 

(2) $57 per square foot for unaccompanied 
officer quarters; 
unless the Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 
retary's designee, determines that, because 
of s>ecial circumstances, application to such 
project of the limitation on unit cost con- 
tained in this section is impracticable. Not- 
withstanding the limitations contained in 
prior Military Construction Authorization 
Acts on unit costs, the limitations on such 
costs contained in this section shall apply 
to all prior authorizations for such con- 
struction not heretofore repealed and for 
which construction contracts have not been 
awarded by the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
EFFECTIVE DATE FOR PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 707. Titles I, II, ITI, IV. V, and VI shall 
take effect on October 1, 1981. 


TITLE VIII 
GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES FACILITIES 
Authorization for facilities 


Sec. 801. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop additional facilities 
for the Guard and Reserve Forces, including 
the acquisition of land therefor, but the 
cost of such facilities shall mot exceed the 
following amounts: 

(1) For the Department of the Army— 

(a) for the Army National Guard of the 
United States, $41,500,000; and 

(b) for the Army Reserve, $30,400,000, 

(2) For the Department of the Navy: for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, $23,- 
909,000. 

(3) For the Department of the Air Force— 


(a) for the Air National Guard of the 
United States, $78,700,000; and 
(b) for the Air Force Reserve, $28,500,000. 
WAIVER OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 802. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 529) and sections 4774 and 9774 of 
title 10, United States Code. The authority 
to place permanent or temporary improve- 
ments on lands include authority for surveys, 
administration, overhead, planning, and su- 
pervision incident to construction. That au- 
thority may be exercised before title to the 
land is approved under section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255) 
and even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land and interests in land (including 
temporary use), by gift, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned land, or otherwise. 

EXPANSION OF FEDERAL FACILITIES BY 
THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Sec. 803. Section 2233 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended: 


(1) by inserting “or those owned by the 
Federal Government” after the words “or 
convert facilities owned by it“ in clause (2) 
of subsection (a); and 


(2) by striking of the period at the end of 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof: 
„ and such property may be transferred to 
any State or Territory, Puerto Rico, or the 
District of Columbia incident to the expan- 
sion, rehabilitation or conversion of such 
property under subsection (a)(2), so long 
as the transfer of such property does not 
result in the creation of a State or Territory, 
Pureto Rico, or the District of Columbia- 
owned enclave within a larger Federal instal- 
lation.” 

FEDERAL FUNDING OF DIRECTED PROGRAMS 


Sec.. 804. Section 2233(a) of chapter 133, 
title 10, United States Code is amended: 

(1) by striking out and“ after clause (4); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
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of clause (5) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
“and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(6) contribute to any State or Territory, 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia 
such amounts as may be necessary for the 
alteration, rehabilitation, or construction of 
arms storage rooms, which alteration, re- 
habilitation or construction is required to 
meet a change in Department of Defense 
standards related to the safekeeping of 
arms.” 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
USE OF SOLAR ENERGY SYSTEMS IN NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 901. Section 2688(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(b) For the purposes of this section, a 
solar energy system shall be considered to be 
cost effective if the original investment cost 
differential can be recovered over the ex- 
pected life of the facility using accepted life 
cycle costing procedures. Such accepted life 
cycle costing procedures shall include the 
use of the sum of all capital, operating, 
and maintenance expenses associated with 
the energy system of the building involved 
over the expected life of such system or 
during a period of twenty-five years, which- 
ever is shorter, and using marginal fuel cost 
as determined by the Secretary of Defense 
and at a discount rate of 7 per centum per 
year. 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENT FUNDED CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 902. (a) The Act of September 28, 
1951, e. 434, title V, § 504, 65 Stat. 364, as 
amended, (31 U.S.C. § 723) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
without fiscal year limitation, funds for ad- 
vance planning, construction design, and 


architectural services in connection with (1) 
public works projects which are not other- 


wise authorized by law, and (2) construc- 
tion management of those projects funded 
by foreign governments directly or through 
international organizations for which U.S. 
forces are the sole or primary user. 


CONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY UNDER A DECLARA- 
TION OF WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Sec. 903. Chapter 159 of title 10, United 
States Code is amended: 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“2689. Construction Authority in the event 
of a declaration of war or national emer- 
gency. 

a. In the event of a declaration of war by 
the Congress or the declaration by the Presi- 
dent of a national emergency in accordance 
with the National Emergencies Act (Public 
Law 94-412: 90 Stat. 1255) requiring em- 
ployment of the armed forces, the Secretary 
of Defense is authorized, without regard to 
any other provisions of law, to undertake 
military construction necessary to support 
such employment within the total amount 
of funds that have been appropriated for 
military construction, including funds ap- 
propriated for family housing, that have not 
been obligated. 


b. This authority includes:- (1) acquisi- 
tion of real estate and interests in land (in- 
cluding temporary interests) by lease, pur- 
chase, gift, exchange of government-owned 
land, or otherwise; (2) surveys and site 
preparation; (3) acquisition, lease conver- 
sion, rehabilitation of permanent or tempo- 
rary facilities; (4) appurtenances, support- 
ing facilities, and utilities incident to such 
construction; (5) acquisition of and instal- 
lation of equipment integral to the con- 
struction; and (6) planning, supervision, 
administration, and overhead incident to 
such construction. 
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c. This authority shall remain available 
for the duration of the declaration of war 
or national emergency. 

d. Whenever a decision to undertake mili- 
tary construction authorized under this sec- 
tion is made, the Secretary of Defense shall 
notify the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the decision and 
the estimated cost of such construction in- 
cluding real estate actions pertaining thereto. 


TITLE X 


Sec. 1001. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1983 such sums as 
may be necessary for the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force to establish or develop military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, 
constructing, converting, rehabilitating, or 
installing permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities and equip- 
ment. 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of legislation entitled the 
“Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1982“. This proposal replaces the proposal 
previously transmitted to the Congress on 
January 23, 1981. 

The changes to the Department of Defense 
military construction program for fiscal year 
1982 incorporated into the attached legisla- 
tion are required to increase readiness, im- 
prove the quality-of-life of our military per- 
sonnel, and to modernize military facilities. 
The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that its enactment would be in accord 
with the program of the President. Appro- 
priations in support of this legislation are 
discussed in the Amended Budget of the 
United States Government for fiscal year 1982. 

Titles I, II, III, IV, and V of the attached 
proposal would authorize $4,456,954,000 in 
new construction for requirements of the 
Active Forces, of which $849,616,000 are for 
the Department of the Army; $1,175,283,000 
for the Department of the Navy; $1,680,955,- 
000 for the Department of the Air Force; 
$326,100,000 for the Defense Agencies; and 
$425,000,000 for the United States’ share of 
the NATO Infrastructure Program. 

Title VI contains legislative recommenda- 
tions considered necessary to implement the 
Department of Defense Family Housing and 
Homeowners Assistance Programs and au- 
thorizes $2,368,888,000 for the cost of this 
program for fiscal year 1982. 

Title VII contains Authorizations of Ap- 
propriations and Administrative Provisions 
generally applicable to the Military Construc- 
tion Program. Title IX contains non-recurr- 
ing general provisions applicable to the Mili- 
tary Construction Program. 

Title VIII totaling $203,000,000 would au- 
thorize construction for the Guard and Re- 
serve Forces, including $41,500,000 for the 
Army National Guard; $30,400.000 for the 
Army Reserve; $23,900,000 for the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve; $78.700.000 for the Air 
National Guard; and $28,500,000 for the Air 
Force Reserve. These authorizations are in 
lump sum amounts and will be utilized in 
accordance with the reouirements of chapter 
133, title 10, United States Code. 

Title X provides authorization as may be 
necessary fcr FY 1983 and meets the basic 
requirements of the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act of 1974 
(Public Law 93-344). 

Additionally, included in Title I, pursuant 
to section 138 of title 10, United States Code, 
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as amended, is authorization for construc- 
tion of production base support at Army 
Ammunition Facilities, for which appropria- 
tions are being requested. 

The projects that would be authorized by 
this proposal have been reviewed to deter- 
mine if environmental impact statements 
are required in accordance with Public Law 
91-190. Required environmental statements 
will be submitted to the Congress by the 
Military Departments. 

Your support of the amended military 
construction authorization program for FY 
1982 is requested. 

Sincerely, 
L. NIEDERLEHNER, 
Acting General Counsel. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 835. A bill for the relief of Jerry L. 
Crow; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

RELIEF OF JERRY L. CROW 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to provide for 
the relief of Jerry L. Crow. This bill is 
intended to allow Mr. Crow to purchase 
up to 10 acres of public land in Alaska 
and to lease up to an additional 70 acres 
of surrounding land. The lands which 
would be conveyed and leased to Mr. 
Crow were originally described in the ap- 
plication to be filed for a trade and 
manufacturing (T. & M.) site in 1967, 
pursuant to that law. This bill was 
passed unanimously in the Senate last 
session, although it was never considered 
by the House due to the lateness of the 
session. 

The need for this bill is as clear now 
as it was last session. Mr. Crow’s appli- 
cation was denied by the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM), the Interior Board 
of Land Appeals, and the U.S. district 
court because it did not meet the unrea- 
sonable standards set by BLM regula- 
tions. The grounds for this rejection 
were based upon Mr. Crow's failure to 
prove that the campground he had con- 
structed on the site could qualify as a 
“productive industry.” 

Mr. Crow has worked industriously to 
develop his campground. He has im- 
proved the site and operated the facility 
in a productive manner. Jerry Crow has 
made a good-faith effort to move his ap- 
plications forward. Unfortunately, the 
period between the filing of his applica- 
tion, the field examination, and the final 
decision by BLM has been so lengthy and 
uncertain as to the requirements for ap- 
proval, that his application met with 
failure. 

The equities of this situation are such 
that Mr. Crow is entitled to purchase 
up to 10 acres of land from the Federal 
Government at the fair market value in 
1967 which is the date of his application 
for the T. & M. site. Additionally, a long- 
term lease of up to 70 acres of remaining 
land covered by the T. & M. site should 
be permitted. 

Mr. President, enactment of this bill 
would cost the Federa! Government 
nothing. It would not affect future de- 
cisions under the act of May 14, 1896, in 
any manner. However, it would rectify 
an inequity and right the wrong of not 
allowing Mr. Crow an opportunity to 
operate his campground, on which he 
has worked so long and hard. 
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By Mr. ROTH (by request) : 

S. 838. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to strengthen the principle 
of comparability as the basis for setting 
Federal pay and benefits, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

FEDERAL PAY COMPARABILITY REFORM ACT OF 
1981 

© Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am intro- 

ducing today, by request, the “Federal 

Pay Comparability Reform Act of 1981.” 

This legislation forms a part of the 
President’s economic package. It is a 
revised version of the pay reform bill 
originally submitted by former President 
Carter on January 16 and is designed to 
rectify a number of longstanding flaws in 
the system by which compensation is de- 
termined for Federal employees. I am in- 
troducing the proposal so that there may 
be a specific bill to which interested Sen- 
ators and the public may direct com- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the General Accounting 
Office has reviewed Federal pay systems 
extensively over the years. One of their 
first and most important observations 
has been that the Government’s compen- 
sation policies, structures, and practices 
require continual evaluation and re- 
search to keep up with the constantly 
changing nature of the labor markets as 
well as Government's needs. The GAO 
has concluded that improvements are 
needed to achieve more reasonable com- 
parability with the non-Federal sector in 
line with the basic purposes of the com- 
parability concept. 

A carefully designed Federal pay re- 
form bill could help reduce unnecessary 
Federal spending a great deal. However, 
the complexities of this issue make it im- 
perative that our committee thoroughly 
review the bill before recommending it 
to the full Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with a section-by-section anal- 
ysis and the letter from the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management to 
the President of the Senate dated March 
24, 1981. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 838 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Pay Com- 
parability Reform Act of 1981". 

STATUTORY PAY SYSTEMS 

Sec. 2. (a) Subchapter I of chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending section 5301 to read as 
follows: 

“§ 5301. Policy 

“(a) It is the policy of Congress that Fed- 
eral pay fixing for employees under the Gen- 
eral Schedule be based on the principles 
that— 

“(1) there be equal pay for substantially 
equal work within each General Schedule 
pay area; 

“(2) pay distinctions within each General 
Schedule pay area be maintained in keeping 
with work and performance distinctions; 

“(3) General Schedule pay rates, when 


considered together with Federal employee 
benefits, be comparable with 94 percent of 
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non-Federal pay rates, when considered to- 
gether with non-Federal employee benefits, 
for the same levels of work; and 

“(4) differences in General Schedule pay 
rates between different pay areas be in keep- 
ing with difference in non-Federal pay rates 
between those areas. 

“(b) It is the policy of Congress that Fed- 
eral pay rates for employees under the stat- 
utory pay systems other than the General 
Schedule be comparable with the rates fixed 
under section 5302 of this title for the Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

“(c) In order to fulfill the principles in 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, pay 
for employees under the statutory pay sys- 
tems shall be fixed and adjusted in accord- 
ance with those principles and the applicable 
provisions of sections 5302, 5303, 5306, and 
5308 of this title. 

“(d)(1) For the purpose of this subchap- 
ter, ‘statutory pay system’ means— 

(A) the General Schedule, as provided in 
section 5332 of this title; 

“(B) the pay schedule for the Foreign 
Service of the United States, as provided in 
section 3963 of title 22; or 

“(C) the pay schedules for certain employ- 
ees in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration, as pro- 
vided in section 4107 of title 38. 

“(2) For the purpose of making compari- 
sons between Federal and non-Federal pay 
and employee benefits as required by this 
subchapter, employees under the merit pay 
system under chapter 54 of this title shall be 
included in such comparisons as if they were 
under the General Schedule.”; 

(2) by redesignating section 5305 as section 
5302, inserting that section as redesignated 
after section 5301, and amending that sec- 
tion as redesignated— 

(A) by amending subsection (a)(1)(A) to 
read as follows: 

„(A) compares General Schedule rates of 
pay and Federal employee benefits with rates 
of pay and employee benefits for the same 
levels Of work outside the Federal Govern- 
ment, as determined on the basis of appro- 
priate annual pay surveys and appropriate 
surveys of employee benefits that shall be 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and on the basis of other appropriate sources 
of information on employee benefits;”; 

(B) in subsection (a)(1)(B) by inserting 
after pay“ the following: 

“of the General Schedule and the other 
statutory pay systems“; 

(C) in subsection (a)(2) by striking out 
“5301(a)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
5301 (a) (1)-(3) and (b)“; 

(D) in subsection (b) () — 

(i) by inserting after “represent” the fol- 
lowing: 

“or include in their membership"; and 

(il) by inserting after “represented by” the 
following: 

“or included in the membership of"; and 

(E) by amending subsection (b)(2)(A)— 
(C) to read as follows: 

“(A) the survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and any other sources 
of information used for the comparison of 
General Schedule and non-Federal rates of 
pay, and employee benefits (including, but 
not limited to, the occupations, establish- 
ment sizes, industries, geographical areas, 
and types of employee benefits to be used 
in the comparison) ; 

“(B) the process of comparing General 
Schedule rates of pay and Federal employee 
benefits with non-Federal rates of pay and 
employee benefits; and 

“(C) the adjustments in the rates of pay 
of the General Schedule and the other statu- 
tory pay systems that should be made to 
achieve the policy established in section 
5301(a)(1)-(3) and (b) of this title:“; 

(3) by amending section 5303 to read as 
follows: 
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“§ 5303. General Schedule Locality Rates of 
Pay 

“(a) In order to fulfill the policy estab- 
lished by section 5301(a)(4) of this title, 
the President shall designate appropriate 
pay areas and, upon making a pay adjust- 
ment under section 5302 of this title, shall 
establish locality rates of pay for the Gen- 
eral Schedule for each pay area in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section. If 
the President determines that it is inappro- 
priate to establish locality rates of pay for 
the General Schedule for any area, he may 
determine that the General Schedule rates 
of pay established under section 5302 of this 
title shall be deemed the locality rates of 
pay for that area. 

“(b) In order to determine the locality 
rates of pay in each pay area, the President 
shall adjust the General Schedule rates of 
pay established under section 5302 of this 
title upward or downward in keeping with 
the relationship non-Federal rates of pay 
in the pay area bear to average non-Federal 
rates of pay in the United States, as deter- 
mined by surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Such upward or downward ad- 
justment may vary by level of work within 
a pay area. 

“(c) In fulfilling his responsibility under 
this section, the President shall be assisted 
by the agent designated by him under sec- 
tion 5302(a)(1) of this title, and shall con- 
sider the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Federal Pay established un- 
der section 5306 of this title. The agent 
shall— 

“(1) advise the President as to the num- 
ber and boundaries of appropriate pay areas 
and the upward or downward adjustment 
in General Schedule rates of pay appropri- 
ate for each pay area; 

“(2) provide for meetings with and give 
thorough consideration to the views and 
recommendations of the Federal Employees 
Pay Council established under section 5302 
(b)(1) of this title on matters relating to 
the agent's advice to the President under 
this section; and 

“(3) give thorough consideration to the 
views and recommendations of employee or- 
ganizations not represented on the Federal 
Employees Pay Council on such matters. 

“(d) Locality rates of pay established un- 
der this section shall apply (except as pro- 
vided in section 5363 of this title) to each 
General Schedule employee whose perma- 
nent duty station is within the boundaries 
of the applicable pay area, and the appro- 
priate minimum and maximum locality rates 
of pay shall be the applicable minimum and 
maximum rates of pay under section 5402(a) 
of this title for merit pay system employees 
whose permanent duty station is within the 
boundaries of the applicable pay area. 

“(e) Locality rates of pay established un- 
der this section shall be effective on the 
same day a pay adjustment under section 
5302 of this title is effective, shall be printed 
in the Federal Register, and shall have the 
force and effect of law. 

“(f) An increase in locality rates of pay 
that takes effect under this section is not an 
equivalent increase in pay within the mean- 
ing of section 5335 of this title. 

“(g) Any locality rate of pay under this 
section shall be initially adjusted, effective 
on the effective date of the locality rate of 
pay, under conversion rules prescribed by 
the President or by such agency as the Pres- 
ident may designate.“; 

(4) by amending section 5304 to read as 
follows: 

“$ 5304. General Schedule Special Rates of 
Pay 

“(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 5301, 5302, and 5303 of this title, 
upon finding that the Government is ex- 
periencing significant difficulty in recruiting 
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or retaining well-qualified individuals for 
positions under the General Schedule in one 
or more occupations in one or more areas, the 
President may establish special rates of pay 
for the areas for one or more grades, occupa- 
tions, or subdivisions thereof, which shall be 
the rates of pay for employees in the positions 
involved. 

“(b) Special rates of pay established un- 
der this section may not exceed the maxi- 
mum applicable locality rate of pay for the 
General Schedule grade, as established un- 
der section 5303 of this title, by more than 
twice the amount by which that maximum 
locality rate of pay exceeds the minimum 
locality rate of pay for that grade. 

“(c) Upon establishing special rates of 
pay under this section, the President shall 
establish rules for the application of the 

rates to affected employees. To the 
extent considered possible by the President, 
these rules shall be consistent with the pro- 
visions of subchapter III of this chapter 
and, in the case of employees who are sub- 
ject to the merit pay system, consistent 
with chapter 54 of this title. 

„(d) The President shall review special 
rates of pay established under this section 
annually to see if those special rates of pay 
are still warranted, and shall revise or abol- 
ish any special rates of pay upon determin- 
ing such action is appropriate. 

“(e) The special rates of pay that take ef- 
fect under this section shall be printed in 
the Federal Register, and shall have the 
force and effect of law. 

“(f) The President may delegate the au- 
thority granted to him by this section to the 
Director of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, subject to any restrictions the Presi- 
dent may impose.”; and 

(5) by amending section 5306— 

(A) in subsection (b) by striking out “the 
policy under section 5301” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “his responsibilities under sec- 
tion 5302”; 

(B) by redesignating subsections (c) 
through (h) as subsections (d) through (1), 
respectively; and 

(C) by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) The Committee shall conduct such 
reviews and provide advice to the President 
on such matters as the President may request 
in carrying out his responsibilities under sec- 
tion 5303 of this title or on other matters 
relating to the setting of pay for Federal 
employees.“ 

(b) The analysis for subchapter I of chap- 
ter 53 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting after the item relating to 
section 5301 the following new item: 

“5302. Annual pay reports and adjust- 
ments.”; and 

(2) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 5303, 5304, and 5305 and inserting 
in lieu thereof: 


“6303. General Schedule locality rates of pay. 


“5304. General Schedule 
pay.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 2301 (b) (3) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “employers in the private sector” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “non-Federal em- 
ployers”. 

Sec. 4. Section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The General Schedule is a schedule 
of 18 grades, designated GS-1 to GS-18 in 
ascending order, with ten rates of basic pay 
for grades GS-1 through GS-15, nine rates of 
basic pay for grade GS-16, five rates of basic 
pay for grade GS-17, and one rate of basic 
pay for grade GS-18. The rates of basic pay 
of the General Schedule in each pay area 
shall be fixed and adjusted under section 
5303 of this title, and the rates so fixed and 


special rates of 
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adjusted shall apply to each employee with a 
permanent duty station in the pay area to 
whom this subchapter applies, except an 
employee under the merit pay system under 
chapter 54 of this title.“. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 5941 of title 5, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The analysis for chapter 59 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the item relating to section 5941. 

Sec. 6. Section 104 of title 3, United States 
Code, section 5318 of title 5, United States 
Code, section 461(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, and section 601(a)(2) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31), 
as amended, are amended by striking out 
“section 5305” and inserting in Heu thereof 
“section 5302”. 

FEDERAL WAGE SYSTEM 


Sec. 7. (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “PREVAILING RATE” 
in the subchapter heading and inserting in 
lieu thereof “FEDERAL WAGE”; 

(2) by amending section 5341 to read as 
follows: 

“$ 5341. Policy. 

“It is the policy of Congress that rates of 
pay of Federal wage employees be fixed and 
adjusted from time to time in accordance 
with the public interest and on the basis of 
the principles that— 

“(1) there be equal pay for substantially 
equal work for all Federal wage employees 
who are working under similar conditions of 
employment in all agencies within the same 
local wage area; 

“(2) there be relative differences in pay 
within each local wage area in keeping with 
substantial or recognizable differences in the 
level of duties, responsibilities, and qualifica- 
tion requirements among positions; 

“(3)(A) the rates of pay for Federal wage 
employees described in paragraph (A) of sec- 
tion 5842 (a) (2) of this title, when considered 
together with Federal employee benefits, be 
comparable with 94 percent of non-Federal 
prevailing wages in the local wage area, when 
considered together with non-Federal em- 
ployee benefits; and 

“(B) the rates of pay for Federal wage 
employees described in hs (B) and 
(C) of section 5342(a)(2) of this title be 
maintained in line with prevailing rates for 
comparable work in mnon-Federal retail, 
wholesale, service, and recreational estab- 
lishments within the local wage area; and 

“(4) the level of rates of pay be maintained 
so as to attract and retain qualified Federal 
wage employees.“; 

(3) by amending section 5342 (a) (2)—(3), 
(b) (1), and (c) by striking out “prevailing 
rate” each time it appears and 
in lieu thereof Federal wage“; 

(4) in section 5343— 

(A) in the catchline by striking out “Pre- 
vailing rate” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Federal wage”; 

(B) in subsection (a) — 

(i) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The pay of Federal 
wage employees shall be fixed and adjusted 
from time to time as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest in accordance with 
the policy in section 5341 of this title.“; and 

(ii) by striking out “prevailing rate” each 
time it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Federal wage”; 

(C) in subsection (a) (3)— 

(i) by striking out (c) (1)-(3)“ and in- 
serting in Heu thereof (e) ()-) “; and 

(il) by inserting after rates“ the follow- 
ing: in accordance with the policy in sec- 
tion 5341 of this title”; 

(D) in subsection (b)— 

(1) by striking out “2 years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “3 years”; 

(u) by inserting after “conducted” the 
following: “at least annually”; and 
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(ill) by striking out “each 2 consecutive”; 

(E) in subsection (c)— 

(i) by inserting after “rates” the first time 
it appears the following: “, in accordance 
with the policy in section 5341 of this title”; 

(ii) by striking out “prevailing rate” each 
time it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Federal wage“; 

(iii) im paragraph (1) by striking out 
“private” both places it appears and in- 

in lieu thereof “non-Federal”; 

(iv) by redesignating paragraphs (3) 
through (6) as paragraphs (4) through (7), 
respectively; 

(v) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) for appropriate consideration of Fed- 
eral and non-Federal employee benefits, as 
determined on the basis of employee benefits 
surveys and sources of employee benefits 
information described in section 5302(a) (1) 
(A) of this title, in the establishment of 
wage schedules and rates for Federal wage 
employees described in paragraph (A) of 
section 5342(a)(2) of this title in accord- 
ance with the policy in section 5341(3) (A) 
of this title:“: and 

(vi) in paragraph (5) as redesignated by 
inserting after “involving” the following: 
“shift work or”; 

(F) by amending subsection (d) to read 
as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 5341 and 5348 of this title and sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c)(1)-(4) of this 
section, in any year when an alternative 
plan goes into effect under section 5302(c) 
of this title for employees under the Gen- 
eral Schedule and the other statutory pay 
systems, the Office of Personnel ent 
shall develop and place into effect a plan for 
increases in wage schedules and rates that 
will provide treatment for Federal wage em- 
ployees, including officers and members of 
crews of vessels, that is comparable with the 
treatment provided employees under the 
General Schedule and the other statutory 
pay systems.”; and 

(G) by repealing subsections (e) and (f); 

(5) in sections 5344(a) and 5346(c) by 
striking out “prevailing rate” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Federal wage”; 

(8) in section 5347— 

(A) in the catchline by striking out “Pre- 
vailing Rate” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Wage”; 

(B) by striking out “Prevailing Rate” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Wage”; 

(C) by striking out “prevailing rate” each 
time it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Federal wage”; and 

(D) in subsection (e) by striking out “pre- 
vailing rates” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“rates of pay”; 

(7) in section 5348 by after “pro- 
vided by” the following: “section 5343(d) 
of this title and”; and 

(8) in section 5349— 

(A) in the catchline by striking out “Pre- 
vailing rate” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Federal wage“; and 

(B) in subsection (a) by striking out “pre- 
vailing rates and in accordance with such” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the”. 

(b) The analysis for subchapter IV of 
chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in the subchapter heading by striking 
out “PREVAILING RATE” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “FEDERAL WAGE”; 

(2) in the item relating to section 5343 by 
striking out “Prevailing rate” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Federal wage”; 

(3) in the item relating to section 5347 by 
striking out “Prevailing Rate” and inserting 
in lieu thereof Wage“: and 

(4) in the item relating to section 5849 
by striking out “Prevailing rate” and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof “Federal wage”. 
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Sec. 8. Notwithstanding section 704(b) of 
Public Law 95-454 (92 Stat. 1111, 1218), 
employees to whom section 9(b) of Public 
Law 92-392 (86 Stat. 564, 574) applies shall 
be subject to any plan developed and placed 
into effect by the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment under section 5343(d) of title 5, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act. 


PRESIDENTIAL BENEFITS AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 9. (a) Chapter 63 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subchapter: 


“Subchapter III— Presidential authority 
“§ 6331. Authority of the President 


„(a) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
chapter, the President may modify any pro- 
vision of this chapter in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, in order to— 

“(1) make the provisions of this chapter 
more comparable with leave programs and 
practices provided by employers other than 
the Federal Government; 

“(2) provide greater flexibility and free- 
dom of choice to employees; or 

(3) improve the administration of any 
provision of this chapter. 

“(b) The President shall transmit to Con- 
gress a report describing any modification 
he has mace in the provisions of this chapter, 
and shall cause such modification to be 
printed in the Federal Register and the Code 
of Federal Regulations. 

“(c) Modifications in the provisions of this 
chapter that take effect under this section 
shall modify, supersede, or render inapplica- 
ble, as the case may be, to the extent incon- 
sistent therewith— 

“(1) all provisions of law enacted prior to 
the effective date or dates of all or part (as 
the case may be) of the modifications; and 

“(2) any prior modifications which took 
effect under this section or prior provisions 
of law. 

“(d) Any modification under this section 
shall be implemented in accordance with 
rules prescribed by the President or by such 
agencies as the President may designate. 

“(e) This section does not impair any ad- 
ministrative authority granted under this 
chapter.“ 

(b) The analysis of chapter 63 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“Subchapter III— Presidential Authority 


“§ 6331. Authority of the President.“ 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 8707 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the catchline, by striking out Em- 
ployee deductions; withholding” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Contributions, deduc- 
tions, and withholding”; 

(2) by amending subsections (a), (b), and 
(c) to read as follows: 

„(a) The President shall determine, by 
July 1 of each year, the Government con- 
tributions that will be made during the next 
calendar year for insurance under this chap- 
ter. The Government contribution rate for 
basic insurance may not be less than one- 
third of the level cost as determined by the 
Office of Personnel Management for each 
$1,000 of the employee’s basic insurance 
amount. 

b) For each period in which an employee 
or family member is insured under this 
chapter, the applicable Government contri- 
bution determined by the President under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be con- 
tributed from the appropriation or fund 
which is used to pay the employee. In the 
case of an employee paid by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, the Clerk may 
tontribute the sum required from the con- 
tingent fund of the House. In the case of 
an employee who is an elected official, the 
sum required is contributed from an appro- 
priation or fund available for payment of 
other salaries of the same office or establish- 
ment. 
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“(c) For each period in which an employee 
or family member is insured under this chap- 
ter, there shall be withheld from the em- 
ployee’s pay the balance of the cost of the 
insurance under this chapter for the em- 
ployee or family member, after the Govern- 
ment contribution is made under subsection 
(b) of this section.“; 

(3) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (e); 

(4) by inserting after subsection (c) the 
following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) Whenever insurance under this 
chapter continues after an employee retires 
on an immediate annuity or while the em- 
ployee is receiving compensation under sub- 
chapter I of chapter 81 of this title, as pro- 
vided in section 8706(b) of this title, as pro- 
vided in section 8706(b) of this title, the 
Government ccntributions required by sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be made 
from an appropriation for this purpose to the 
Office of Personnel Management, and the 
balance of the cost of the insurance shall be 
withheld from the employee’s annuity or 
compensaticn, except that, in any case in 
which the insurance is continued as provided 
in section 8706(b) (3)(A), 8714a (c) (2), 
8714b(c) (2), or 8714c(c) (2) of this title, no 
deduction shall be withheld for regular in- 
surance for months after the calendar month 
in which the employee becomes 65 years of 
age. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, insurance shall be continued 
under section 8706(b) of this title without 
cost (other than as provided under para- 
graph (3)(B) of section 8706(b)) to each 
employee who retires, or for whom compen- 
sation commences, on or before December 31, 
1989."; and 

(5) in subsection (e), as redesignated, by 
striking out “agency contributions required 
under section 8708 of this title” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Government contribu- 
tions”. 

(b) Section 8708 of title 5, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

(e) Sections 87l4a, 8714b, and 87140 of 
title 5, United States Code, are each amended 
by striking out subsection (d). 

(d) The analysis for chapter 87 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the items relating to sections 8707 and 
8708 and inserting in lieu thereof: 


“8707. Contributions, deductions, and with- 
holding.”. 

Sec. 11. Section 8906 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (b) (1)-—(2) 
to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) Except as provided by paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of this subsection, the President 
shall determine, at least 180 days prior to 
the beginning of each contract year— 

“(A) the percentage of the average sub- 
scription charge, as determined under sub- 
section (a) of this section, which the Gov- 
ernment shall contribute during the upcom- 
ing contract year for health benefits for an 
employee or annuitant enrolled in a health 
benefits plan under this chapter; and 

“(B) the percentage of the subscription 
charge that will be the maximum Govern- 
ment contribution for health benefits under 
any health benefits plan under this chap- 
ter. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3) 
of this subsection, the Government contri- 
bution for health benefits for any health 
benefits plan under this chapter may not be 
less than the lesser of— 

“(A) 60 percent of the average subscrip- 
tion charge, as determined under subsection 
(a) of this section, or 

“(B) 75 percent of the subscription charge 
for the health benefits plan.“; and 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection 
(d)— 
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(A) by inserting after “employee” the fol- 
lowing: 

„ beginning on the first day of the first 
applicable pay period beginning on or after 
the first day of each contract year,“; and 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof, be- 
ginning on the first day of each contract 
year.”. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 12. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 2 and 7 of this Act, the pay rates 
of the General Schedule, the General Sched- 
ule locality pay rates in each pay area, the 
pay rates of the other statutory pay systems, 
and the wage schedules and rates of the Fed- 
eral Wage System shall be increased each 
year for the first 5 years following the date 
of enactment of this Act, at the same time 
each such schedule or rate would normally 
be increased, by the greater of— 

(1) the amount of increase provided under 
the applicable provisions of subchapter I or 
IV of chapter 53 of title 5, United States 
Code, as amended by this Act, or 

(2) 2 percent. 

Sec. 13. Notwithstanding the repeal of sec- 
tion 5941 of title 5, United States Code, by 
section 5 of this Act, each employee who is 
receiving an allowance under section 5941 on 
the day before the effective date of this Act 
shall continue to receive the amount of al- 
lowance he is receiving on such day as long 
as he remains in the area for which the al- 
lowance was authorized, but the amount of 
the allowance shall be reduced by one-half 
the amount of any increase in rate of basic 
pay the employee receives by reason of any 
provision of law, until the entire amount of 
the allowance is eliminated. 

Sec. 14. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 9 of this Act, no provision of 
any employee benefit program may be re- 
duced or made less generous for five years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 15. Section 1009 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking out 
“Whenever the General Schedule of compen- 
sation for Federal classified employees as 
contained in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, is adjusted upward, the Presi- 
dent shall immediately" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Effective October 1 of each 
year, the President shall”; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by repealing paragraph (1); 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (2) and 
(3) as paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively; 
and 

(C) by amending paragraph (2) (as redes- 
ignated by this section) to read as follows: 

“(2) subject to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, provide all eligible members with an 
increase in each element of compensation 
set forth in subsection (a) of this section, 
that is of the same percentage as the aver- 
age percentage increase in non-Federal pay 
during the 12-month period preceding the 
most recent national survey of non-Federal 
pay described in section 5302 (a) (1) (A) of 
title 5, United States Code.“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections— 


“(g)(1) If, because of national security 
considerations, national emergency, or eco- 
nomic conditions affecting the general wel- 
fare, the President should, in any year, con- 
sider it inaprropriate to make the compen- 
sation adjustments required by subsection 
(a) of this section, he shall prepare and 
transmit to Conzress before September 1 of 
that year such alternative plan with respect 
to a compensation adjustment as he con- 
siders appropriate, together with the reasons 
therefor, in lieu of the comrensation adjust- 
ment required by subsection (a) of this 
section. 
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“(2) An alternative plan transmitted by 
the President under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection becomes effective on October 1 
of the applicable year and continues in ef- 
fect unless, before the end of the first. pe- 
riod of 30 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the date on which the 
alternative plan is transmitted, Congress 
adopts and the President approves a joint 
resolution disapproving the alternative plan 
or, in the event the President returns the 
joint resolution to Congress with his objec- 
tions, two-thirds of each House of Congress 
agree to pass and approve the joint resolu- 
tion. Upon such a joint resolution becoming 
law, the compensation adjustment required 
by subsection (a) of this section shall be 
made in accordance with subsection (i) of 
this section. The continuity of a session is 
broken only by an adjournment of the Con- 
gress sine die, and the days on which either 
House is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than 3 days to a day cer- 
tain are excluded in the computation of the 
30-day period. 

“(h) The compensation adjustments which 
become effective under this section are ap- 
plicable to each member of the uniformed 
services. 

„(J) If a joint resolution disapproving an 
alternative plan becomes law as provided in 
subsection (g) (2) of this section, the Presi- 
dent shall make the adjustments required 
by subsection (a) of this section, effective 
October 1 of that year. 

“(j) The adjustment that takes effect un- 
der this section shall modify, supersede, or 
render inapplicable, as the case may be, to 
the extent inconsistent therewith— 

“(1) all provisions of law enacted prior 
to the effective date or dates of all or part 
(as the case may be) of the adjustments; 
and 

“(2) any prior recommendations or adjust- 
ments which took effect under this section 
or prior provisions of law. 

“(k) The rates of pay that take effect un- 
der this section shall be printed in the Fed- 
eral Register and the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations.”. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 16. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be implemented at such times and in 
such phases as the President may determine, 
but shall be fully effective not later than 3 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


“To amend title 5, United States Code, to 
strengthen the principle of comparability as 
the basis for setting Federal pay and benefits, 
and for other purposes.” 

The first section titles the bill as the “Fed- 
eral Pay Comparability Reform Act of 1981.” 


STATUTORY PAY SYSTEMS 


Section 2 contains various amendments to 
subchapter I of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, designed to improve the method 
of fixing and adjusting rates of pay for em- 
ployees covered by the General Schedule and 
the other statutory pay systems. 

Paragraph (1) of section 2(a) amends sec- 
tion 5301 of title 5 to revise and restate the 
policy objectives under which pay will be 
fixed for the General Schedule and the other 
statutory pay systems. 

Under subsection (a) of the amended sec- 
tion 5301, pay for General Schedule employees 
will be fixed in accordance with four princi- 
ples: 

The first principle continues the principle 
in current law that there be equal pay for 
substantially equal work, but modifies this 
principle to make clear that it will apply 
only within each local pay area, as pay will 
vary from area to area under the bill. 

The second principle continues the prin- 
ciple in present law that pay distinctions be 
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maintained in keeping with work and per- 
formance distinctions. 

The third principle establishes the new 
comparability standard for pay fixing. Gen- 
eral Schedule pay, when considered together 
with Federal employee benefits, will be fixed 
at a level of 94 percent of what non-Federal 
employers provide in pay and benefits for 
the same levels of work. This will replace the 
present provision of law under which the 
comparison is made on the basis of pay only, 
rather than pay and benefits together, and 
the comparison is made with private enter- 
prise alone, rather than with the entire non- 
Federal sector, including State and local 
government. 

The fourth principle is entirely new, and 
provides that General Schedule pay rates in 
the various pay areas will vary in proportion 
to the differences in non-Federal pay be- 
tween those areas. 


Under subsection (b) of the amended sec- 
tion 5301, pay rates for the other statutory 
pay systems—the Foreign Service pay system 
and the pay system for certain employees in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Veterans’ Administration—will be fixed 
at a level comparable with national average 
General Schedule pay. There will not be any 
locality variations for these two pay systems. 

Subsection (c) of the amended section 
5301 provides that pay shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the principles established in 
subsections (a) and (b) and the applicable 
provisions of the rest of the subchapters. 

Subsection (d) restates the present defi- 
nition of statutory pay systems as being the 
General Schedule, the Foreign Service pay 
schedule, and the pay schedules for certain 
employees in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Subsection (d) also makes clear that Merit 
Pay System employees shall be included with 
General Schedule employees in the pay and 
benefits analysis and comparison, since their 
pay is tied to General Schedule pay by law. 

Paragraph (2) of section 2(a) redesignates 
section 5305 as section 5302, and inserts the 
redesignated section after section 5301. The 
redesignated section is amended to require 
the pay agent’s report to the President to 
compare General Schedule pay and benefits, 
rather than pay alone, with pay and benefits 
outside the Federal Government for the same 
levels of work. The comparison will be based 
on appropriate annual pay surveys and ap- 
propriate benefits surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and on other 
sources of benefits information. Adjustments 
in pay rates for the statutory pay systems 
are to be based on the principles in section 
5301 (a) (1)-(3) and (b). (The locality pay 
principle in section 5301(a) (4) will not enter 
into this part of the pay fixing process.) 


The membership of the Federal Employee 
Pay Council will be broadened to include 
such organizations es professional associa- 
tions, as well as labor unions, The Pay Coun- 
cil will deal with the new issues presented 
by the inclusion of benefits in the compari- 
son process, along with all the other issues 
the Council has dealt with in the past. 

Paragraph (3) of section 2(a) replaces the 
present section 5303 with an entirely new 
section establishing locality pay rates for the 
General Schedule. The President will desig- 
nate General Schedule pay areas and estab- 
lish locality rates of pay for those areas. If 
he determines it is inappropriate to establish 
locality rates for a particular area (such as 
foreign countries) he can deem the national 
General Schedule rates established under 
section 5302 to be the locality rates for that 
area. The locality rates in each area will be 
determined by adjusting the national Gen- 
eral Schedule rates established under section 
5302 upward or downward to reflect the rela- 
tionship between non-Federal rates of pay in 
the area and national non-Federal rates, The 
adjustment could be different for different 
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grade levels. The pay agent, the Advisory 
Committee on Federal Pay and the Federal 
Employees Pay Council will all play a role 
in the process paralleling their roles in estab- 
lishing the national General Schedule rates. 
Locality rates will apply to each General 
Schedule employee whose permanent duty 
station is in a pay area. The appropriate min- 
imum and maximum locality rates will also 
be used as minimum and maximum rates for 
Merit Pay System employees whose perma- 
nent duty station is within the pay area. Lo- 
cality rates will be effective on the same day 
as a pay adjustment under section 5302. The 
locality rates will be printed in the Federal 
Register, and will have the force and effect 
of law. An increase in locality pay will not be 
an equivalent increase for the purpose or 
determining within-grade increase eligibility 
later. The President or an agency designated 
by the President will prescribe conversion 
rules under which newly locality pay rates 
will be applied. 

Paragraph (4) of section 2(a) replaces 
the present section 5304 with a new section 
similar to the present section 5303. It au- 
thorizes the establishment by the President 
of special rates of pay for the various Gen- 
eral Schedule pay areas for one or more 
areas, grades, occupations, or subdivisions 
thereof, upon a finding by the President that 
the Government is experiencing significant 
difficulty in recruiting or retaining well- 
qualified individuals, Special rates will be 
able to exceed the maximum locality rate 
for a grade by no more than twice the 
amount by which the maximum exceeds the 
minimum Iccality rate for that grade. The 
President will establish rules for applying 
special rates to affected employees consist- 
ent insofar as possible with the normal pay 
administration rules for General Schedule 
and Merit Pay System employees. The Presi- 
dent will review special rates annually and 
revise or abolish them if appropriate. Special 
rates will be printed in the Federal Register 
and have the force and effect of law. The 
President will be able to delegate authority 
granted by this section to the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management. 

Paragraph (5) of section 2(a) amends 
section 5306 to expand the role of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Federal Pay to include 
assisting the President in carrying out his 
responsibilities under the locality pay sec- 
tion, and in such other matters as he may 
request. 

Section 3 of the bill amends the merit 
system principle in section 2301 (b) (3) to 
replace “employers in the private sector" 
with “non-Federal employers,” thereby con- 
forming to earlier changes in the bill which 
broaden the comparison base. 


Section 4 amends section 5332(a) to elimi- 
nate the obsolete table of pay rates and 
to describe the General Schedule by pre- 
scribing the number of grades and the num- 
ber of rates of basic pay in each grade; to 
specify that the locality rates fixed under 
the amended section 5303 will be the Gen- 
eral Schedule rates in each pay area; and to 
require the application of those rates to 
each employee with a permanent duty sta- 
tion in the pay area, except a merit pay 
employee. 

Section 5 repeals section 5941 relating to 
allowances based on living costs and condi- 
ditions of environment for employees sta- 
tioned in Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, and 
U.S. territories and possessions. 

Section 6 makes a conforming change to 
section 104 of title 3, section 5318 of title 
5, section 461(a) of title 28, and section 601 
(a) (2) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31), as amended, by strik- 
ing out “section 5305” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 5302.” 


FEDERAL WAGE SYSTEM 


Section 7(a) retitles subchapter IV of 
chapter 53 by striking out “PREVAILING 
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RATE” and inserting in lieu thereof “FED- 
ERAL WAGE.” This terminology change is 
made throughout subchapter IV by section 
7 of the bill. 

Section 7(a) also amends section 5341 to 
broaden the comparison base used in pay 
fixing to include all non-Federal employers 
and to alter the comparison standard used 
for appropriated fund Federal wage employ- 
ees so that their pay will be comparable 
with 94 percent of non-Federal pay in the 
local wage area, when benefits for both 
groups are taken into account in the com- 
parison. 

The “Monroney Amendment” in section 
5343(d) is eliminated by the bill, as are the 
current provisions of section 5343(e) on step 
rates, and the provisions of section 5343 (f) 
establishing shift differentials and making 
night shift differential part of basic pay. 
The Office of Personnel Management will es- 
tablish a step-rate structure and appropri- 
ate shift differentials. 

A new section 5343(d) requires that, in 
any year in which an alternative plan goes 
into effect for employees under the statu- 
tory pay system, the Office of Personnel 
Management will develop and implement a 
plan to provide comparable treatment for 
Federal wage employees. Under section 8 of 
the bill this comparable treatment will also 
apply to certain Federal wage employees who 
are excluded from the regular Federal Wage 
System because they traditionally negotiate 
pay. 

PRESIDENTIAL BENEFITS AUTHORITIES 

Section 9 of the bill adds a new subchap- 
ter III to chapter 63 of title 5. This new sub- 
chapter authorizes the President to modify 
any provision of chapter 63 (which includes 
the provisions of law governing annual and 
sick leave and certain other kinds of leave) 
in order to make the Government's leave 
system more comparable with non-Federal 
leave programs and practices; to provide 
greater flexibility and freedom of choice to 
employees; or to improve the administra- 
tion of the leave program. The President will 
be required to report to Congress on any 
changes he makes in the leave pi 
under this new authority, and to publish 
notices in the Federal Register and the Code 
of Federal Regulations. 

Section 10 of the bill amends chapter 87 
of title 5 to authorize the President to 
change the contribution the Government 
makes to the cost of coverage under Fed- 
eral Employees Group Life Insurance. At 
present, the Government contributes one- 
third of the cost of basic insurance, while 
the employee pays the remainder of the cost 
of basic insurance and the full cost of the 
various optional insurance coverages. This 
present Government contribution is pre- 
served as a minimum, but the President will 
be able to modify the Government's con- 
tribution above this amount. Various tech- 
nical and administrative provisions relating 
to this new Presidential authority are in- 
cluded in the bill. 


Section 11 of the bill amends chapter 89 
of title 5 to authorize the President to 
modify each year the Government’s contri- 
bution to health benefits premiums for Fed- 
eral employees, though here again the pres- 
ent contribution rate of 60 percent of the 
average premium, and not to exceed 75 per- 
cent of the premium for any plan, continues 
as a minimum below which the contribu- 
tion cannot be reduced. Various technical 
and administrative provisions relating to 
this new authority are included. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 

Section 12 of the bill guarantees pay in- 
creases of at least two percent a year for 
the first five years after enactment for em- 
ployees who might otherwise get less because 
of the implementation of the new compara- 
bility standard, locality pay for the General 
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Schedule, and the changes in the Federal 
Wage System. Of course, whenever the im- 
plementation of the new provisions results 
in increases higher than two percent a year, 
those higher increases will be paid. 

Section 13 protects persons now receiving 
cost-of-living allowances under section 5941 
of title 5 (which is repealed by section 5 of 
the bill), by freezing the present dollar 
amount of allowance they are receiving and 
reducing it in the future only by one-half of 
any pay increases these individuals receive. 

Section 14 of the bill prohibits the Presi- 
dent from reducing or making less generous 
any provision of the Government's leave pro- 
gram for five years after the date of enact- 
ment of the bill. 

UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY AMENDMENTS 


Section 15 of the bill amends section 1009 
of title 37, which currently provides for in- 
creasing military pay by the same percentage 
amount General Schedule pay is increased 
each year. As amended by the bill, section 
1009 will instead link military pay increases 
only to the year-to-year change in non-Fed- 
eral pay shown by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics survey. 

Section 15 also authorizes the President to 
propose an alternative adjustment for the 
military if he decides it would be appropriate 
because of national security considerations, 
national emergency, or economic conditions 
affecting the general welfare. The alternative 
plan for the military will become effective 
unless both Houses of Congress disapprove. 
If the President vetoes their disapproval, the 
alternative plan will become effective unless 
the President's veto is overruled by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Section 16 of the bill provides that the bill 
will be implemented at such times and in 
such phases as the President decides. All of 
the provisions will have to be fully imple- 
mented no later than three years after en- 
actment. 

U.S. OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 

Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 

President of the Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Office of Person- 
nel Management submits herewith the en- 
closed legislative proposal, To amend title 
5, United States Code, to strengthen the prin- 
ciple of comparability as the basis for setting 
Federal pay and benefits, and for other pur- 
poses.” We respectfully request that this 
proposal be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee for early consideration. 

This proposal is submitted as a part of the 
President’s program to eliminate unneces- 
sary expenditures from the Federal budget 
The proposal would rectify a number of long- 
standing flaws in the system by which com- 
pensation is determined for Federal em- 
ployees, in order to ensure that Federal em- 
ployment will be truly comparable with em- 
ployment outside the Government. The pro- 
visions of the proposal are as follows: 


PAY COMPARABILITY REVISIONS 


The first part of the legislative proposal 
deals with the pay fixing process for the 
General Schedule and the other statutory 
pay systems. There would be three major 
changes in this process: 

(1) the pay comparability standard would 
be revised to require the inclusion of em- 
ployee benefits in the comparison process, 
and, in view of the differences between the 
Federal Government and non-Federal em- 
ployers with regard to relevant conditions of 
employment (including such factors as job 
security, promotion potential, portability of 
benefits, etc.) to require Federal pay and 
benefits to be comparable with 94 percent of 
non-Federal pay and benefits; 

(2) the comparison base would be broad- 
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ened to include State and local government 
as well as the private sector; and 

(3) General Schedule pay (but not he pay 
for the other 8 pay . 5 bak 
v by locality, in keeping w. e rela- 
tonship between non-Federal pay in each 
locality and national average non-Federal 

ay. 

z The process would continue to involve the 
President, the Pay Agent, the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Council, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Pay, playing the same 
roles they now play, but with their scope 
expanded to deal with the new issues of 
locality pay and the inclusion of employee 
benefits in the comparison, The Pay Council 
would have its membership broadened to in- 
clude employee organizations such as profes- 
sional orgenizations, as well as unions. Gen- 
eral Schedule employees would be paid local- 
ity rates unless they are in a location where 
the President decides to apply the national 
average General Schedule instead. (This 
might be dene for employees assigned to 
foreign areas, for example.) 

The existing special rate authority for the 
General Schedule would be broadened and 
made more flexible. Special rates could be 
established whenever necessary to recruit or 
retain well-qualified employees in an area, 
an occupation, or any subdivision thereof. A 
special rate could not exceed the maximum 
rate of the regular rate range by more than 
twice the amount of the regular rate range. 


With the new flexibilities provided by lo- 
cality pay and the broader special rate au- 
thority, the authority for cost-of-living al- 
lowances in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
U.S. territories and possessions will no longer 
be necessary and would be repealed. 


FEDERAL WAGE SYSTEM REVISIONS 


The second portion of the legislative pro- 
posal deals with the Federal Wage System. 

First, the pay fixing process for Federal 
wage employees would be revised to parallel 
the changes made by the first part of the 
proposal for General Schedule employees. 
The comparison standard would be broad- 
ened to include employee benefits, and to 
require Federal pay and benefits to be com- 
parable to 94 percent of non-Federal pay 
and benefits, and the comparison base would 
be broadened to include State and local gov- 
ernment. (The change in the comparison 
standard would not apply to nonappropri- 
ated fund employees.) Further, whenever 
the President decides that national emer- 
gency or economic conditions affecting the 
general welfare make it necessary to invoke 
an alternative plan for General Schedule 
employees, the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment would be required to impose a com- 
parable limitation on Federal Wage System 
employees. Such a limitation would apply to 
appropriated fund and nonappropriated 
fund employees, to crews of vessels, and to 
certain groups of Federal wage employees 
who have traditionally negotiated their wage 
schedules. 

Second, the legislative proposal would re- 
peal certain existing provisions of law which 
now require that Federal wage employees be 
paid more than their counterparts outside the 
Federal Government. These aberrant provi- 
sions of current law are a provision requiring 
the use of out-of-area wage rates in certain 
Situations (the Monroney Amendment”) ; 
Provisions establishing rate ranges and fixing 
the relationship between those rate 
and the prevailing wage; and provisions fix- 
ing in law shift differentials and making 
those differentials part of basic pay. Under 
the proposal, rate ranges and shift differen- 
tials would be fixed in accordance with pre- 
vailing non-Federal practices. 

RESIDENTIAL BENEFITS AUTHORITIES 


The third part of the legislative proposal 
would give the President a new authority to 
adjust certain Federal employee benefit pro- 
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grams. These adjustments would be made in 
concert with the process by which employee 
benefits are taken into consideration in the 
setting of Federal pay. 

First, the President would be authorized 
to modify the leave program for Federal em- 
ployees, including sick and annual leave and 
certain other forms of leave. He could exer- 
cise this authority in order to make the 
Federal leave program more consistent with 
non-Federal leave programs, to broaden flexi- 
bility and employee freedom of choice in the 
program, or to improve the administration of 
the program. 

Second, the President would be authorized 
to modify the Government contributions to 
the cost of Federal Employees Group Life In- 
surance, although the present Government 
contribution of one-third of the cost of basic 
insurance would be fixed as the minimum 
possible Government contribution. 

Third, the President would be authorized 
to change the Government contributions to 
premiums under the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits program. Here again, the 
present Government contribution would be 
fixed as the minimum possible. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


The proposal includes savings provisions for 
employees who might otherwise be adversely 
affected. 

First, employees would be guaranteed that 
pay schedules would go up at least two per- 
cent a year for the first five years, despite the 
changes in the comparison standard and the 
comparison base, the repeal of the Monroney 
Amendment, etc. Of course, it is expected that 
most employees would get considerably more 
than this minimum. 

Second, employees now receiving cost-of- 
living allowances in Alaska, Hawaii, etc.. 
would not suffer any cut in the amount of 
allowance they are now receiving, but the al- 
lowances would be reduced in the future by 
one-half of any other pay increases the em- 
ployees receive. 

UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY AMENDMENTS 

Because it is not the intention of the legis- 
lative preposal to apply the change in the 
comparablilty standard to the uniformed 
services, the legislative proposal would amend 
the provision of law now linking military pay 
adjustments to the General Schedule to in- 
stead provide that military pay would be in- 
creased each October by the amount of the 
increase In non-Federal pay. In addition, the 
President would be authorized to provide an 
alternative adjustment, subject to Congres- 
sional review, if he decided that national se- 
curity conditions, national emergency, or ec- 
onomic conditions affecting the general wel- 
fare made such an alternative appropriate. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Finally, the legislative Proposal would 
authorize the President to phase the pro- 
visions of the bill into effect over the three 
years following enactment. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
proposal would reduce payroll costs in fiscal 
year 1982 about $3.7 billion below the costs 
that would be incurred under operation of 
present law. Savings in future years would be 
even greater. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of this proposal would 
be in accord with the program of the Pres- 
ident. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD J. DEVINE, 
Director. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. DANFORTH) : 

S. 839. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act regarding farm produce storage fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I am 
pleased to introduce, on behalf of myself 
and Senator DANFORTH, a bill which pro- 
vides for certain amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978, as well 
as amendments to title VII, chapter 10 of 
the United States Code, which deals with 
agricultural warehouse licensing and op- 
erations. 

The amendments set forth in this bill 
are designed to alleviate the hardships 
created for farm producers when a com- 
modity warehouse in which their crops 
are stored file? a petition in bankruptcy. 

Over the past few years, in several 
States and with increasing frequency, 
Midwestern farmers have suffered from 
the unexpected insolvency of grain ele- 
vators holding vast quantities of crops 
belonging to those farm producers. Farm- 
ers in Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Illinois, and Arkansas have 
seen thousands of bushels of grain, soy- 
beans, and other cash crops tied up in 
grain elevator bankruptcy proceedings 
under circumstances making it difficult, 
if not impossible, for those farmers to re- 
cover their crops, owned by them, which 
had been deposited with those elevators 
on storage contracts under which the 
producers retained title to the crop. 

Now, the reasons why farmers have 
had trouble obtaining possession of their 
crops from the bankruptcy courts are nu- 
merous and complex. There are difficul- 
ties in establishing ownership interests in 
the crops, as between “storage contract” 
crops owned by the farmers and “sales 
contract” crops owned by the elevators. 
The advent of delayed pricing agree- 
ments have complicated the relationship 
between the farmer and the warehouse- 
man. In addition, there are problems of 
distribution, as between farmers who own 
grain and creditors who have taken a 
secured interest in grain owned by the 
elevator. The distribution problems are 
made worse when, as is frequently the 
case, there is a shortage of crops on hand. 
Usually, where there is a shortage the 
farmer who has sold grain to a bankrupt 
warehouse, but who has not received pay- 
ment for his crop becomes simply an un- 
secured creditor in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

Faced with these conflicting pressures, 
bankruptcy courts are frequently slow to 
respond to the need of farmers for quick 
resolution of legitimate conflicts sur- 
rounding ownership of grain assets, and 
rapid distribution of those grain assets 
to those farm producers who have re- 
tained ownership. As well, the secured 
creditor suffers from possible deteriora- 
tion in the value of its collateral. These 
problems have most recently been dem- 
onstrated in the failure of several grain 
elevators in Missouri and Arkansas which 
failures have adversely affected farmers 
in Kansas as well. 

In consideration of these problems, 
this bill provides for one uniform, ex- 
pedited procedure for abandonment of 
grain assets in a proceeding filed by an 
insolvent commodity warehouse: the 


granting of a statutory lien to farm pro- 
ducers on crops delivered to a warehouse 
upon a sales contract for which the pro- 
ducer has not been paid; and the grant- 
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ing of a priority position to farm produc- 
ers in any distribution of assets to un- 
secured creditors. 

This bill establishes strict timetables 
within which the bankruptcy court will 
be required to take systematic steps to 
accomplish the following: First, to iden- 
tify those farm producers who have crops 
in storage with a commodity warehouse 
in bankruptcy, as well as those parties 
which have secured interests in crops on 
hand in such warehouses; second, to 
audit the assets of the elevator to deter- 
mine the extent of crops available for 
distribution to those producers and se- 
cured creditors to release to them crops 
which are not part of the bankruptcy 
estate, as well as those crops in which 
the estate has no equity interest; and 
third, to distribute those crops or the 
proceeds thereof to those parties. 

This bill would require the trustee 
to commence distribution of crop assets 
ordered abandoned by the court with- 
in 80 days of the filing of the petition 
in bankruptcy, unless the court granted 
additional time upon a proper showing 
of need. The objective is to discourage 
delays in effecting distribution of grain 
assets. This objective is also served by 
provisions included in the bill imposing 
certain burdens upon any party request- 
ing a stay of the abandonment orders. 

The method of distribution employed 
is two-tiered. First, there is a pro rata 
distribution of grain or proceeds of grain 
to producers who have stored crops with 
the warehouseman without transfer of 
title. Since these crops would not be part 
of the bankruptcy estate, these “bail- 
ment” producers should not suffer any 
diminution in their share of the crop as- 
sets at the hands of secured creditors. 
After this first distribution—which may 
be in specie or in kind, as the court may 
direct—the trustee is required to liqui- 
date any remaining crop assets and di- 
vide the proceeds, pro rata, among the 
secured creditors. By amendment to title 
7 creating a statutory lien in favor of 
“sale contract” farmers who have not 
been paid, these producers would be in- 
cluded in this group. 


Finally, those farm producers who still 
have an unsatisfied claim against the 
debtor warehouseman after the distribu- 
tion of crop assets required by this bill 
would receive a priority position in any 
distribution of remaining assets to un- 
secured creditors. Thus, if a shortage of 
grain leaves both storage contract pro- 
ducers and sale contract producers 
with a loss, they may yet recover the 
deficiency in the distribution of proceeds 
of any remaining assets by the trustee, 
by simply filing a claim for the loss. 


The provisions of the bill we are in- 
troducing, insofar as they might conflict 
with other provisions of the Code, will 
take precedence. However, we feel that 
the bill is conceptually and organization- 
ally consistent with other provisions of 
the Code. 

The bill will not prevent farmers from 
suffering losses, on occasion, as a result 
of mismanagement or fraud on the part 
of the warehouseman, but we do believe 
that it will help prevent any such losses 
from being compounded by inaction in 
the bankruptcy court. 
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Mr. President, as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Courts, I have scheduled hearings to con- 
vene on Friday, April 3, and again on 
Monday, April 6, to hear testimony con- 
cerning problems besetting creditors un- 
der the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978. 
In addition, the subcommittee has set 
aside the morning and early afternoon 
of the 6th to hear testimony from Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, administration offi- 
cials, State agricultural experts, and 
farm groups upon the problems created 
for farmers and farm programs by ele- 
vator insolvencies. Our witnesses have 
been requested to direct attention to the 
provisions of this bill and offer any sug- 
gestions they may have to improve our 
legislative effort in this area. I believe 
these hearings will be valuable and in- 
structive on the problems farmers face 
in these situations. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates there are approximately 10,000 
commodity warehouses in the United 
States. Out of that group, only slightly 
more than 1 percent have had financial 
problems. Thus, the vast majority of ele- 
vator operators in this country are per- 
sons of integrity who adhere to sound 
business practice. Almost all maintain a 
close working relationship with the farm- 
ers in their communities, and their serv- 
ices are a vitally important part of the 
success story of American agriculture. 
This bill is intended to deal with the 
hardships created for the farmer by that 
1 percent that experience financial diffi- 
culty, and minimize the disruption of 
producer and market operations that 
inevitably occurs when a local elevator 
fails. 


By Mr. STAFFORD (for himself. 
Mr. Syms, Mr. Packwoop, and 
Mr. DoLE) (by request): 

S. 841. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the construction of certain high- 
ways in accordance with title 23 of the 
United States Code, to amend the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966 to authorize ap- 
propriations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works and the 
Committee on Finance, by unanimous 
consent referred to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works for con- 
sideration of title I; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
for consideration of title II: and to the 
Committee on Finance for consideration 
of title ITI. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1981 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
administration has submitted proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations 
for the construction of highways in 
accordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code, to amend the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966, and to extend the 
Highway Trust Fund, established by the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956. 

I am pleased to introduce this legisla- 
tion today by request and ask unanimous 
consent that it be held at the desk until 
close of business today for the purpose of 
the leaderships clearing its joint referral. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works, on which I 
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serve as chairman, will undertake an ex- 
tensive review of the highway program 
this year. This legislation proposed by the 
administration will provide the basis for 
beginning this important discussion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter signed by myself and 
Senator RanDOLPH for the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, by Sen- 
ators Pack woop and Cannon of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science and Trans- 
portation; and Senators Dor and LONG 
of the Committee on Finance be made a 
part of the Recorp; that the bill be 
printed at this point, and that a summary 
of the legislation and a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis done by the Department of 
Transportation be printed in the RECORD 
with the bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 841 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1981”. 
REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (b) of section 108 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “the 
additional sum of $3,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983,” and all that 
follows through the period at the end of the 
sentence and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “the additional sum of $3,300,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1983, the additional sum of $3,625,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, 
the additional sum of $3,625,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1985, the 
additional sum of $3,625,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1986, the addi- 
tional sum of $3,625,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1987, the additional 
sum of $3,625,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing Seotember 30, 1988, the additional sum 
of $3,625,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1989, and the additional sum 
of $3,625,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1990.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 108 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Elective October 1, 1981, the obligation 
of funds authorized by this subsection, ex- 
cept for Advance Construction Interstate 
projects approved before October 1, 1981, 
shall be limited to the construction neces- 
sary to provide a minimum level of accept- 
able service on the Interstate which shall 
consist of (1) full access control; (2) a pay- 
ment design to accommodate the types of 
volumes of traffic anticipated for the 20-year 
period from date of authorization of the 
initial basic construction contract; and (3) a 
design of not less than nor more than four 
lanes in rural areas and all urban and urban- 
ized areas under 400,000 population, and up 
to six lanes in urbanized areas over 
400,000 population as shown in the 1980 Fed- 
eral census. The obligation of funds author- 
ized by this subsection shall be further lim- 
ited to the actual costs of only those design 
concepts, locations, geometrics, and other 
construction features included in the 1981 
Interstate Cost Estimate.“ 

(c) Section 104(b)(5)(A) of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
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this subparagraph, the Secretary in making 
the reviséd estimate of the cost of complet- 
ing the then designated Interstate System 
for the purpose of transmitting it to the 
Senate and House of Representatives within 
10 days subsequent to January 2, 1983, or 
thereafter, shall include only those costs 
eligible for funds authorized by subsection 
(b) of section 108 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956, as amended, and as further 
amended by section 102(b) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1981.“ 

(d) The Secretary of Transportation is 
authorized to examine all segments of the 
Interstate System which have not progressed 
to the physical construction phase of project 
development to identify those routes which 
(1) are not essential to the completion of a 
unified and connected Interstate System, 
(2) are not considered cost effective from a 
transportation standpoint, or (3) have the 
potential for extensive environmental dis- 
ruption. The Secretary may withdraw his ap- 
proval of any routes thus identified under 
the provisions of 23 U.S.C. 103 (e) (4) or 
103(f), as appropriate, A route withdrawn 
under this subsection on or before Septem- 
ber 30, 1983 and otherwise eligible for with- 
drawal under 23 U.S.C. 103(e)(4) shall be 
eligible for the same benefits as a route with- 
drawn under 23 U.S.C. 103(e) (4). 
AUTHORIZATION OF USE OF COST ESTIMATES FOR 

APPORTIONMENT OF INTERSTATE FUNDS 


Sec. 103. The Secretary of Transportation 
shall apportion for the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1983, and September 30, 1984, 
the sums authorized to be appropriated for 
such periods by section 108(b) of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amended, 
for expenditures on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, using the 
apportionment factors contained in table 

of Committee Print of the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 
HIGHWAY AND SAFETY AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 104. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the following provisions of title 23, 
United States Code, the following sums are 
authorized to be appropriated out of the 
Highway Trust Fund: 

(1) For the Federal-aid primary system 
in rural areas including the extensions of the 
Federal-aid primary system in urban areas, 
$1,500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, $1,700,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983, $1,800,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, 
$1,800,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and $1,800,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1986: Pro- 
vided, That for each of the fiscal years 1982, 
1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986, the States 01 
Alaska and Puerto Rico shall each receive 
$10,000,000 from the primary system au- 
thorizations after the other deductions re- 
quired by title 23, United States Code, and 
before the apportionment of the remainder 
of said authorizations under section 104(b) 
(1) of title 23, United States Code. Such 
amounts shall be used by such States to 
maintain their respective major arterials at 
a higher level of service and shall be subject 
to the provisions of chapter I of title 23, 
United States Code, as if they were appor- 
tioned primary funds. For the Federal-aid 
secondary system in rural areas, $700,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, and $300,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1983 

(2) For the Federal-aid urban system, 
$900,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and $500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1983. 

(3) For forest highways, $34,000,000 per 
fiscal year for each of the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1982. September 30, 1983, 
September 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, and 
September 30, 1986. 
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(4) For public lands highways, $16,000,000 
per fiscal year for each of the fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1982, September 30, 
1983, September 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, 
and September 30, 1986. 

(5) For bridge replacement and rehabili- 
tation under section 144 of title 23, United 
States Code, $900,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, $1,200,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1983, $1,400,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1984, $1,400,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1985, and 
$1,400,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1986. 

(b)(1) The first sentence of subsection 
(a)(1) of section 104 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1978 is amended by striking 
out 81.800, 000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, and $1,500,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and $1,800,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981.“ 

(2) The last sentence of subsection (a) (1) 
of such section 104 is amended by striking 
out “$600,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, and $400,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and $600,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981.” 

(3) Paragraphs (2), (3), (4), (5), (6). 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (17), amd (18) of such 
section 104(a) are amended by striking out 
“September 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982.” 
where it appears in each paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “and September 30, 
1981.“ 

(4) (A) Paragraph (15) of such section 
104(a) is amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and September 30, 
1981,”. 

(B) The unobligated balance of contract 
authority established in paragraph (15) of 
such section 104(a) shall lapse September 
80, 1981. 

(c) Section 104(b)(1) of the Federal- 
Ald Highway Act of 1978 is amended by strik- 
ing out “1982, and 1983,” in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
1982.“ and by striking out “September 30, 
1982, and September 30, 1983.” in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
September 30, 1982.“ 

(d)(1) Paragraph (3) of section 202 of 
the Highway Safety Act of 1978 is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1981, and 
September 30, 1982." and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and September 30, 1981.”. 

(2) The unobligated balance of contract 
authority established in paragraph (3) of 
N section 202 shall lapse September 30, 
1981. 

(3) Paragraph (6) of such section 202 is 
amended by striking out “$1,300,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and $900,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982.“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof and $1,300,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981.“ 

(4) Paragraph (8) of such section 202 is 
amended by striking out ‘$150,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and $150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981.”. 

(e) Section 203(b) of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1973, as amended by section 203(a) 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1978, is amend- 
ed by striking out “September 30, 1981, and 
September 30, 1982.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and September 30, 1981.”. 

(f) Section 163 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1973, as amended by section 134(c) of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1978, is 
further amended by striking out “$100,000,- 
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000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and $100,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1982, except that” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
except that”. 

(g) Section 141(i) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1978 is amended by striking 
out “September 30, 1981, and September 30, 
1982,” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
September 30, 1981,”. 

(h) Subsection (g) of section 144 of title 
23, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the first, second, third and fourth sen- 
tences and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“Of the amount authorized per fiscal year, 
for each of the fiscal years ending September 
30, 1982, September 30, 1983, September 30, 
1984, September 30, 1985, and September 30, 
1986, all but $200,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
and $300,000,000 for fiscal years 1983, 1984, 
1985, and 1986, shall be apportioned as pro- 
vided in subsection (e) of this section. 
$200,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, and $300,- 
000,000 per fiscal year for fiscal years 1983, 
1984, 1985, and 1986, of the amount author- 
ized shall be available for obligation on the 
date of each such apportionment in the same 
manner and to the same extent as the sums 
apportioned on such date except that the 
obligation of such sums shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary and shall be only for 
projects for those highway bridges the re- 
placement and rehabilitation cost of each of 
which is more than $10,000,000 and for any 
project for a highway bridge replacement or 
rehabilitation cost of which is less than 
$10,000,000 if such cost is at least twice the 
amount apportioned to the State in which 
such bridge is located under subsection (€) 
of this section for the fiscal year in which 
application is made for a grant for such 
bridge. Funds authorized to carry out this 
section and allocated by the Secretary shall 
be available for expenditure for one year plus 
the year of allocation. Any funds not obli- 
gated at the end of such period shall revert 
back to the Secretary for allocation at his 
discretion to the other States in accordance 
with this subsection. Not less than 15 per 
centum nor more than 35 per centum of the 
amount apportioned to each State in a fiscal 
year shall be expended for projects to replace 
or rehabilitate highway bridges located on 
public roads, other than those on a Federal- 
aid system.” 

INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec. 105. (a) Section 104 (b) (5) (B) of title 
23, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

B) For resurfacing, restoring, rehabilt- 
tating, and reconstructing the Interstate 
System: 

Fifty per centum in the ratio that lane 
miles on the Interstate routes designated un- 
der section 103 of this title (other than those 
on toll roads) in each State bears to the 
total of all such lane miles in all States; and 
fifty per centum in the ratio that vehicle 
miles traveled on lanes on the Interstate 
routes designated under section 103 of this 
title (other than those on toll roads) in each 
State bears to the total of all such vehicle 
miles in all States. Notwithstanding the 
preceding sentence, no State excluding any 
State that has no Interstate lane miles shall 
receive less than ½ of 1 per centum of the 
total apportionment made by this subpara- 
graph for any fiscal year.”. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
are effective October 1, 1981. 

INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 106. (a) Section 105 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1978 is amended to read 
as follows: 
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“In addition to any other funds author- 
ized to be appropriated, there is authorized 
to be appropriated out of the Highway Trust 
Fund, not to exceed $175,000,000 per fiscal 
year for each of the fiscal years enaing Sep- 
tember 30, 1980 and September 30, 1981, not 
to exceed $275,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1982, not to exceed $800,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1983, not to exceed $1,300,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, not to 
exceed $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1985, not to exceed $2,- 
100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1986, and not to exceed $2,700,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1987. Such sums shall be obligated for 
projects for resurfacing, restoring, rehabili- 
tating, and reconstructing those portions of 
the Interstate System designated under sec- 
tion 103 of title 23, United States Code, 
which are not on toll roads.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section are effective October 1, 
1981. 

INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 119(a) of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “and rehabilitating” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “rehabili- 
tating, and recontructing“ and by striking 
out the words “those lanes in use for more 
than five years on the Interstate System 
(other than those on toll roads not subject 
to a Secretarial agreement provided for in 
section 105 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1978). and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “routes of the Interstate System desig- 
nated under section 103 of title 23, United 
States Code, which are not toll roads.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section are effective October 1, 
1981. 

INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING—FEDERAL 

SHARE 


Sec. 108. Subsection (a) of section 119 of 
title 23, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Effective October 1, 1981, the Federal share 
for projects financed by funds apportioned 
under 23 U.S.C. 104 (b) (5) (B) for resurfac- 
ing, restoring, rehabilitating and recon- 
structing routes of the Interstate System 
designated under section 103 of this title 
and which are not toll roads shall be that set 
forth in section 120(c) of this title.“. 


INTERSTATE SUBSTITUTION 


Sec. 109. Section 103 (e) (4) of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by: 

(a) striking the fourth sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Sums 
authorized for substitute projects shall be 
available for obligation when appropriated.”; 

(b) striking the eighth sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, for 
highway projects apbroved on or after the 
date of enactment of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1981, there are authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Hiechway Trust Fund 
for liquidation of the obligations incurred 
under this paragraph such sums as may be 
necessary. Appropriations for public mass 
transit projects substituted pursuant to this 
paragraph are authorized under section 4(g) 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964. as amended.”; 

(c) inserting after the present ninth sen- 
tence the following: 

“An amount equal to such reduction shall 
remain available to the Secretary for re- 
allocation to any other State in accordance 
with the provisions of the third sentence of 
section 118(b) of this title.“ 

(d) adding at the end of such subsection 
the following: 

“Any route or segment thereof added to 
the Interstate System after March 7, 1978, 
pursuant to specific legislation will not be 
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eligible for withdrawal and substitution 
under this subsection.. 
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Sec. 110. The amount a State, excluding 
any State that has no Interstate mileage, 
receives by apportionment on October 1, 1981, 
under 23 U.S.C. 104 (b) (5) (B) shall be suf- 
ficient to assure that its total apportion- 
ments under 23 U.S.C. 104(b) (5) are not less 
than the apportionments which would have 
been made on October 1, 1981, to such State 
under 23 U.S.C. 104 (b) (5) under the law as 
it is before the enactment of this Act. 


INTERSTATE DISCRETIONARY FUND 


Sec. 111. (a) Subsection (b) of section 118 
of title 23, United States Code, is amended 
by striking the word “must” in the third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word may“ and by adding a new sentence 
immediately after the third sentence as fol- 
lows: “In allocating funds under this para- 
graph the Secretary will give high priority 
to Interstate projects of unusually high 
cost In relation to a State's apportionment, 
to projects which directly contribute to the 
completion of an Interstate segment which 
is not open to traffic and to projects in States 
whose apportionment is less than 14 percent 
of the total apportionment for the Interstate 
System under section 104(b)(5)(A) of this 
title at the time of application for these 
funds by the State.“ 

(b) For each of the fiscal years 1983, 1984, 
1985, 1986, and 1987, $125,000,000 shall be 
set aside from the Interstate System 
Authorizations provided by subsection (b) 
of section 108 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, as amended, before such 
authorizations are apportioned pursuant to 
23 U.S.C. 104(b)(5)(A). Such $125,000,000 
shall be available to the Secretary for alloca- 
tion to any State in accordance with the 
Interstate Discretionary Fund provisions of 
23 U.S.C. 118(b). 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 


Sec. 112(a). The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (b)(1) of section 104 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “and 
priority primary routes”. 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 104 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1978 is amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982.“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and 
September 30, 1981.“ 

(c) Section 147 of title 23, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

(d) e analysis of chapter 1 of title 23 is 
amended Dy deleting 
“147. Priority Primary Routes.”, 


and inserting in lieu thereof 
“147. Repealed.”. 


HIGHWAY BRIDGE REPLACEMENT AND REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAM APPORTIONED FUNDS 


Sec. 113(a). Subsection (e) of section 144 
of title 23, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Funds authorized to carry out this 
section shall be apportioned among the 
several States on October 1 of the fiscal year 
for which authorized according to the 
following formula: 

“All deficient bridges will be divided into 
four categories: (1) Federal-aid system 
bridges eligible for replacement, (2) Fed- 
eral-aid system bridges eligible for rehabili- 
tation, (3) Off-system bridges eligible for 
replacement, and (4) Off-system bridges 
eligible for rehabilitation. The square 
footage of deficient bridges in each category 
shall be multiplied by its respective unit 
price on a State-by-State basis: and the 
total cost in each State divided by the total 
cost of the nation’s deficient bridges shall 
yield the apportionment factors. No State 
shall receive more than 8 percent or less 
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than 0.25 percent of the total apportionment 
for any one fiscal year. The Secretary shall 
make these determinations based upon the 
latest available data, which shall be up- 
dated annually. Funds authorized to carry 
out this section which are apportioned 
under this section shall be available for ex- 
penditure for one year after the close of 
the fiscal year for which they are authorized. 
Any funds not obligated at the expiration 
of such period shall be reapportioned by the 
Secretary to the other States in accordance 
with the latest apportionment factors de- 
veloped under this section.”. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Sec. 114. (a) Subsection (a) of section 125 
of title 23, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting in the second sentence after the 
word “appropriated” the words “from the 
Highway Trust Fund“; by striking the colon 
in the second sentence and in lieu 
thereof a period; by deleting “(1)” after the 
colon in the second sentence; by striking the 
comma after the words “in such years”, in- 
serting in lieu thereof a period, and striking 
the remainder of the sentence. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, all expenditures made under 23 U.S.C. 
125 prior to the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1978, are authorized to be appropri- 
ated from the Highway Trust Fund. 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 125 of title 
23, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing in the second sentence after the words 
“after September 30, 1976," the words “and 
not more than $150,000,000 is authorized to 
be expended in any one fiscal year commenc- 
ing after September 30, 1980.“ 

(d) Subsection (b) of section 125 of title 
23, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence, inserting a colon in lieu thereof, and 
by adding the following: 

“Provided, That obligations for projects 
under this section, including those on high- 
ways, roads, and trails mentioned in sub- 
section (d) of this section, resulting from a 
single natural disaster or a single catas- 
trophic failure shall not exceed $30,000,000 
in any State.”. 

(e) The amendments made by subsection 
(d) of this section shall apply to natural 
disasters or catastrophic failures which the 
Secretary finds eligible for emergency relief 
subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
section. 


(f) Subsection (f) of section 120 of title 
23, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“(f) The Federal share payable on account 
of any repair or reconstruction provided for 
by funds made available under section 125 
of this title shall not exceed 75 per centum 
of the cost thereof: Provided, That the Fed- 
eral share payable on account of any re- 
pair or reconstruction of forest highways, 
forest development roads and trails, park 
roads and trails, parkways, public lands high- 
ways, public lands development roads and 
trails, and Indian reservation roads may 
amount to 100 per centum of the cost there- 
of. The Federal share payable shall be based 
on the cost of repair of a comparable facility. 
As used in this section with respect to bridges 
and in section 144 of this title, “a compara- 
ble facility” shall mean a facility which meets 
the current geomethics and construction 
standards required for the types and volume 
of traffic which such facility will carry over 
its design life.” 


(g) All obligations for projects resulting 
from a natural disaster or catastrophic fail- 
ure which the Secretary finds to be eligible 
for emergency relief subsequent to the date 
of enactment of this subsection shall pro- 
vide for the Federal share reoired by sub- 
section (f) of section 120 of title 23, United 
States Code, as amended by this section. 
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NONDISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 115. (a) The first and third sentences 
of subsection (a) of section 140 of title 23, 
United States Code, are amended by striking 
the words “or national origin” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “national origin 
or sex 

(b) Section 140 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding new subsection 
(c) as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary, in cooperation with 
any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment, State agency, authority, association, 
Institution, corporation (profit or nonprofit), 
or any other organization or person, is au- 
thorized to develop, conduct, and administer 
training programs and assistance programs 
in connection with any program under this 
title in order that minority businesses may 
achieve proficiency to compete, on an equal 
basis, for contracts and subcontracts. When- 
ever apportionments are made under sub- 
section 104(b) of this title, the Secretary 
shall deduct such sums as he may deem nec- 
essary, not to exceed $10,000,000 per fiscal 
year, for the administration of this subsec- 
tion. The provisions of section 3709 of the 
Revised Statute, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), 
shall not be applicable to contracts and 
agreements made under the authority herein 
granted to the Secretary notwithstanding the 
provisions of 41 U.S.C. 252(e).”. 

(c) The title of section 140 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended to read: 
“Sec. 140. Nondiscrimination.” 
and the analysis of chapter 1 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out 
“Sec. 140. Equal employment opportunity.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 140. Nondiscrimination.” 

ALLOCATION OF URBAN FUNDS 


Sec. 116. Section 150 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing sentence at the end thereof: “Funds 
allocated to an urbanized area under the 
provisions of this section may, at the request 
of the Governor and upon approval of the 
local officials of the area and the Secretary, 
be transferred to the allocation of another 
such area in the State or to the State for 
use in any urban area.“. 

DEFENSE ACCESS ROAD 

Sec. 117. Section 210(c) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “Not ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000 of any funds appropriated 
under the Act approved October 16, 1951 (65 
Stat. 422).“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Funds appropriated for defense maneuvers 
and exercises”. 

MAINTENANCE 

Sec. 118. (a) The second sentence of sub- 
section (c) of section 116 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“If, within ninety days after receipt of such 
notice, such project has not been put in 
proper condition of maintenance, the Sec- 
retary shall withhold approval of further 
projects of all types in the State highway 
district, municipality, county, other political 
or administrative subdivision of the State, or 
the entire State, in which such project shall 
be located, as he deems most appronvriate un- 
til such project shall have been put in proper 
condition of maintenance.“ 

(b) Section 109 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by striking subsection (m) 
and by relettering subsection (n) as subsec- 
tion (m). 

(c) Section 116 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding subsection (f) as 
follows: 

“(f) The Secretary shall issue guidelines 
describing the criteria applicable to the In- 
terstate System in order to insure that the 
condition of these routes is maintained at the 
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level required by the purposes for which 
they were designed.“ 

(d) Section 119 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by striking subsection (b) 
and by striking (a)“ immediately following 
“Section 119”. 

(e) Section 116 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding subsection (g) 
as follows: 

“(g) Not later than one year after the date 
of issuance of initial guidelines under sub- 
section (f) of this section each State shall 
have a program for the Interstate System in 
accordance with such guidelines. Each State 
shall certify on January 1 of each year that 
it has such a program and the Interstate 
System is maintained in accordance with the 
program. If a State fails to certify as re- 
quired or if the Secretary determines a State 
is not adequately maintaining the Inter- 
state System in accordance with such pro- 
gram, the next apportionment of funds to 
such State for the Interstate System shall be 
reduced by amounts equal to 10 per centum 
of the amount which would otherwise be 
apportioned to such State under section 104 
of this title. If, within one year from the 
date the apportionment for a State is re- 
duced under this subsection, the Secretary 
determines that such State is maintaining 
the Interstate System in accordance with the 
guidelines the apportionment of such State 
shall be increased by an amount equal to the 
reduction. If the Secretary does not make 
suth a determination within such one year 
period, the amount withheld shall be reap- 
portioned to all other eligible States.“ 


CERTIFICATION ACCEPTANCE 


Sec. 119(a) Subsection 117(a) of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “projects on Federal-aid systems, except 
the Interstate System,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Federal-aid projects on systems 
other than the Interstate System” and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Notwithstanding the above, the 
Secretary may discharge any of his responsi- 
bilities under this title relative to the physi- 
cal construction phase of Interstate resur- 
facing, restoration, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction projects using the procedures of 
this section.“. 

(b) Subsection 117(b) is amended by 
striking out “make a final Inspection of each 
such project upon its” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “establish procedures for the inspec- 
tion of such projects upon”. 

(c) Subsection 117(f)(1) is amended by 
striking out the words “the Federal-aid sec- 
ondary system,” when they first appear and 
inserting in lieu thereof “projects, as defined 
by the Secretary and which are not on the 
Interstate System,” and by striking out “all 
projects on the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem” and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
projects”. 

(d) Subsection 117(f) (3) is revised to read 
as follows: 


“Paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection 
shall not be construed to relieve the Secre- 
tary of his obligation to establish procedures 
for the inspection of such projects upon com- 
pletion and to require an adequate report of 
the estimated and actual cost of construction 
as well as other information as he determines 
necessary.“. 

(e) Subsection 105(b) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“projects on the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem“ and inserting in lieu thereof projects. 
as defined by the Secretary and which are not 
on the Interstate System except for the con- 
struction phase of Interstate resurfacing, 
restoration, rehabilitation, and reconstruc- 
tion projects”. 

(f) Subsection 106(b) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“In addition to the approval required un- 
der subsection (a) of this section, proposed 
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specifications for projects for construction, 
as defined by the Secretary and which are 
not on the Interstate System except for the 
construction phase of Interstate resurfacing, 
restoration, rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion projects, except in States where all pub- 
lic roads and highways are under the control 
and supervision of the State highway depart- 
ment, shall be determined by the State high- 
way department and the appropriate local 
road officials in cooperation with each other.“ 

(g) Subsection 112(e) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“projects on the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem” and inserting in lieu thereof “projects, 
as defined by the Secretary and which are 
not on the Interstate System except for the 
construction phase of interstate resurfacing, 
restoration, rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion projects.“. 

HISTORIC SITES 


Sec. 120. (a) The third sentence of section 
138 of title 23, United States Code, is hereby 
amended by striking “, or any land from an 
historic site of national, State, or local sig- 
nificance as so determined by such officials” 
and deleting subsequently in the section the 
phrase or historic site,“. 

(b) The third sentence of section 4(f) of 
the Department of Transportation Act of 
1966, P.L. 89-670, is hereby amended by 
striking “, or any land from an historic site 
of national, State, or local significance as so 
determined by such officials” and striking 
subsequently in that sentence the phrase 
“or historic site“. 


WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Sec. 121. (a) The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion is authorized upon application of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and of the 
District of Columbia to approve reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Bridge to geometric and 
structural standards as approved by the Sec- 
retary. Such reconstruction may include 
widening of the bridge. 

(b) Funds to carry out the project au- 
thorized by this section shall come equally 
from funds apportioned to the States of 
Maryland and Virginia and to the District 
of Columbia for the Interstate System under 
section 104(b)(5)(A) of title 23, United 
States Code; provided that, funds appor- 
tioned under section 104(b)(5)(A) of title 
23, United States Code, may not be obligated 
for widening of the bridge. The Federal share 
of the project cost shall be 75 per centum. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
funds to carry out this project shall not be 
subject to any obligation limitations. 

(c) The Federal share payable for prelimi- 
nary engineering on this protect performed 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be 75 per centum as provided in sub- 
section (b). 

(d) No funds shall be obligated for the 
purposes of this section until the States of 
Maryland and Virginia and the District of 
Columbia enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary which shall provide that upon 
commencement of actual reconstruction and 
rehabilitation the Secretary will convey to 
the States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
District of Columbia the respective portions 
of the Woodrow Wilson Bridee within their 
jurisdictions and that such States and the 
District of Columbia will accept the convey- 
ance without monetary consideration. 

COOPERATION WITH FEDERAL AND STATE 
AGENCIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 122. Section 308 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 


“(c) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out the provisions of this title in coopera- 
tion with State highway and transportation 
departments and with organizations which 
are principally composed of duly elected and 
appointed State and local highway and trans- 
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portation officials without regard to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act.“. 

TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

Sec. 123 (a). Section 215 of title 23, United 
States Code, is hereby repealed. 

(b) Paragraphs (12) and (13) of section 
104(a) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1978 are amended by deleting “September 30, 
1981, and September 30, 1982.” each place it 
appears and inserting in Meu thereof “and 
September 30, 1981.". 

(e) (i) The unexpended or unobligated 
balance of sums appropriated prior to enact- 
ment of subsection (a) of this section for 
carrying out section 215 of title 23, United 
States Code shall remain available for ex- 
penditure under the conditions applicable 
prior to such enactment. 

(2) The unappropriated balance of sums 
authorized prior to enactment of subsection 
(a) of this section for carrying out section 
215 of title 23, United States Code, is re- 
scinded. 

(d) Section 120(1) of title 23, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(e) Section 152(h) of title 23, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(f) Section 152(c) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by placing & period 
after the parentheses and deleting the re- 
mainder of the sentence. 

(g) Section 401 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting the second sen- 
tence thereof. 

(h) The sixth sentence of section 402(c) 
of title 23, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: “The annual apportion- 
ment to each State shall not be less than 
one-half of 1 per centum of the total appor- 
tionment.”. 

(i) The analysis of chapter 2 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting: 


“215. Territories highway development pro- 
gram.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 


“215. Repealed.” 
ACCELERATION OF BRIDGE PROJECTS 


Sec. 124. Se tion 147 of the Surface Trans- 
portation Assistanc: Act of 1978, as amended 
by section 15 of Public Law 96-106, 93 Stat. 
798, is repealed. Funds previously set aside in 
accordance with section 147 and not obli- 
gated by the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall be permanently withdrawn. The with- 
drawn funds shall be apportioned among 
the several States in accordance with sub- 
section (e) of section 144 of title 23, United 
States Code. 

CARPOOL AND VANPOOL PROJECTS 


Sec. 125. Section 146 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by redesignating ex- 
isting subsection (b) as subsection (c) and 
by inserting the following new subsection 
(b): 

“ib)(1) The Secretary may approve for 
Federal financial assistance from funds ap- 
portioned under section 104(b)(5)(B) of 
this title, projects for designating existing 
facilities, or acquisition of rights of way or 
construction of new facilities, for use as pref- 
erential parking for carpools, provided that 
such facilities (1) are located outside of a 
central business district and within an In- 
terstate highway corridor, and (2) have as 
their primary purpose the reduction of vehi- 
cular traffic on the Interstate highway. 


“(2) Nothing in this subsection, or in any 
rule or regulation issued under this subsec- 
tion, or in any agreement required by this 
subsection, shall prohibit (1) any State, po- 
litical subdivision, or agency or instrumen- 
tality thereof, from contracting with any 
person to operate any parking facility desig- 
nated or constructed under this subsection, 
or (2) any such person from so operating 
such facility. Any fees charged for the use 
of any such facility in connection with the 
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purpose of this subsection shall not be in 
excess of the amount required for operation 
and maintenance, including compensation to 
any person for operating the facility. 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the terms “facilities” and “parking facili- 
ties” are synonymous and shall have the 
same meaning given “parking facilities” in 
section 137 of this title.” 

HIGHLAND SCENIC HIGHWAY 


Sec. 126. Section 161(f) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1973, as amended by section 
21 of P.L. 96-106, is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“161(f). The Highland Scenic Highway as 
authorized by subsection (a) of this section 
and all associated lands and rights-of-way 
shall be managed as part of the Monongahela 
National Forest for scenic and recreational 
purposes. Vehicle use shall be confined to 
passenger cars, recreational vehicles and lim- 
ited truck traffic to the extent such use is 
compatible with the purpose for which the 
highway was constructed. Commercial use 
by trucks may be limited and controlled by 
permit.”. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 127. (a) Subsection (a) of Section 114 
of title 23, United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

(a) The construction of any highways or 
portions of highways located on a Federal- 
aid system shall be undertaken by the re- 
spective State highway departments or under 
their direct supervision. The construction 
work and labor in each State shall be in 
accordance with the laws of that State and 
applicable Federal laws. Except as provided 
in Section 117 of this title, the Secretary shall 
establish procedures for the inspection and 
approval of such construction. Construction 
may begin as soon as funds are available 
pursuant to Subsection (a) of Section 118 
of this title. The State highway department 
shall not erect any informational signs other 
than official traffic control] devices conform- 
ing with standards developed by the Secre- 
tary on any project where actual construc- 
tion is in progress and visible to highway 
users.“. 

(b) Subsection (c) of Section 121 of title 
23, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the words “following inspections”. 


RESEARCH AND PLANNING 


Sec. 128. (a) Subsection (c) of Section 307, 
title 23, United States Code, is amended by 
adding paragraph (5) as follows: 

“(5) The sums provided pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shall be com- 
bined and administered by the Secretary as a 
single fund which shall be available for obli- 
gation for the same period as funds appor- 
tloned under Section 104(b)(1) of this 
Chapter.” 

(b) Section 120 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding a subsection (j) 
as follows: 


J) The Federal share payable on account 
of any project financed under Section 307(c) 
of this title shall be 85 percent, except that in 
the case of any State containing nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal, and pub- 
lic domain lands (both reserved and un- 
reserved) exclusive of national forests and 
national parks and monuments, exceeding 
5 per centum of the total area of all lands 
therein, the Federal share shall be increased 
by a percentage of the remaining cost equal 
to the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State ts of its total area, except 
that such Federal share payable on any 
project in any State shall not exceed 95 per 
centum of the total cost of any such project. 
APPALACHIAN DEVELOPMENT HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

Sec. 129. (a) There are hereby transferred 
to and vested in the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion all functions, powers, and duties of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission that re- 
late to the Appalachian Development High- 
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way System provided for in section 201 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965, as amended. 

(b) So much of the personnel, assets, lia- 
bilities, contracts, properties, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and other funds em- 
ployed, held, used, arising from, available or 
to be made available in connection with the 
functions, powers, and duties transferred by 
subsection (a) of this section as the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget shall 
determine shall be transferred to the re- 
tary of Transportation. 

(c) All orders, determinations, rules, regu- 
lations, permits, contracts, certificates, li- 
censes, and privileges which have been is- 
sued, made, granted, or allowed to become 
effective in the exercise of duties, powers, or 
functions which are transferred under this 
section which are in effect at the time this 
section takes effect, shall continue in effect 
according to their terms until modified, ter- 
minated, superseded, set aside, or repealed 
by the Secretary of Transportation or by 
operation of law. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not affect any proceedings pending at the 
time this section takes effect before the 
Appalachian Regional Commission; but 
such proceedings, to the extent that they re- 
late to functions so transferred, shall be con- 
tinued before the Department of Transpor- 
tation. Such proceedings, to the extent they 
do not relate to functions so transferred, 
shall be continued where they were pending 
at the time of such transfer. In either case, 
orders shall be issued in such proceedings, 
appeals shall be taken therefrom, and pay- 
ments shall be made pursuant to such or- 
ders, as if this section had not been enacted; 
and orders issued in any such proceedings 
shall continue in effect until modified, ter- 
minated, superseded, or repealed by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, or by operation of 
law. 

(e)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the provisions of this section shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date this 
section takes effect, and in all such suits 
proceedings shall be had, appeals taken, and 
judgments rendered, in the same manner 
and effect as if this section had not been 
enacted. 

(2) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
commenced by or against an officer of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission in that 
officer's official capacity shall abate by rea- 
son of the enactment of this section. No 
cause of action by or against any depart- 
ment or agency, functions of which are 
transferred by this section or by or against 
any officer thereof in his official capacity 
shall abate by reason of the enactment of 
this section. Causes of actions, sults, or other 
proceedings may be asserted by or against the 
United States or such official of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation as may be appropri- 
ate and, in any litigation pending when this 
section takes effect, the court may at any 
time, on its own motion or that of any party, 
enter an order which will give effect to the 
provisions of this subsection. 


(3) If before the date on which this sec- 
tion takes effect, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, or officer thereof in official ca- 
pacity, is a party to a suit, then such suit 
shall be continued by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation (except in the case of a suit not 
involving functions transferred to the Secre- 
tary). 

(f) With respect to any function, power, 
or duty transferred by this section and ex- 
ercised after the effective date of this sec- 
tion, reference in any other Federal law to 
the Appalachian Regional Commission shall 
be deemed to mean the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 


(g) Subsection (g) of section 201 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
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1965, as amended, is amended by striking 
out “and $215,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1982.“ and by inserting in lieu thereof “and 
out of the Highway Trust Fund $215,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$234,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, $250,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, $270,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1985, 
and $289,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1986,” 

(h) Subsection (h) of section 201 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 is amended by striking “70 per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “80 
centum” and by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: “Projects approved after March 31, 
1979, may be adjusted to receive a Federal 
share not greater than 80 per centum.“. 

(i) This section shall be effective on Oc- 
tober 1, 1981. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 130(a). Section 104 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) by deleting paragraph (4) of subsec- 
tion (b); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph "(5)" of 
subsection (b) as paragraph "(4)", and by 
deleting therein the first full sentence and 
the fifth sentence through the twenty-first 
sentence; 

(3) by redesignating paragraph “(6)” of 
subsection (b) as paragraph “(5)”; and 

(4) in subsection (c)(1), by deleting the 
phrase “, commencing with the apportion- 
ment of funds authorized to be appropriated 
under subsection (a) of section 102 of the 
are cai Highway Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 

74). . 

(b) The analysis of Chapter 1 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
“146. Repealed.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“146. Carpool and vanpool projects.“. 

TITLE II—HIGHWAY SAFETY 
AMENDMENTS 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 

“Highway Safety Act of 1981”. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 202. (a) The authorizations contained 
in paragraphs (1), (2), (4), (5), (9), and 
(10) of section 202 of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1978 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, are hereby repealed. The 
following sums are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated: 

(1) For carrying out section 402 of title 
23, United States Code (relating to highway 
safety programs), by the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, out of the 
Highway Trust Fund, $77,000,000 per fiscal 
year for each of the fiscal years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, September 30, 1983, Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, and 
September 30, 1986. 

(2) For carrying out section 403 of title 
23, United States Code (relating to highway 
safety research and development), by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion, out of the Highway Trust Fund, $31,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1982, September 30, 1983, Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, and 
September 30, 1986 

(3) For carrying out sections 307(a) and 
403 of title 23, United States Code (relating 
to highway safety research and develop- 
ment), by the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, out of the Highway Trust Fund, 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and $13,000,000 per fiscal 
year for each of the fiscal years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, September 30, 1984, Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and September 30, 1986. 

(b) The unobligated balance of contract 
authority established in paragraphs (1) and 
(10) of section 202 of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1978 shall lapse September 30, 1981. 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Sec. 203. (a) Subsection 402(a) of title 
23, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Each State shall have a highway safe- 
ty program designed to reduce traffic deaths 
and injuries by identifying its highway safety 
problems, by adopting measures to reduce 
its highway safety problems, and by evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of such measures. As 
part of its highway safety program, each 
State shall achieve uniformity in the col- 
lection of traffic accident and other data 
related to highway safety, and uniformity 
in laws and practices that affect interstate 
motorists. In its highway safety program, 
each State shall include programs which the 
Secretary determines to be effective in reduc- 
ing deaths and injuries, such as alcohol 
safety, emergency medical services, police 
traffic services, and the collection of traffic 
accident data. Each State shall conduct 
its program in accordance with guidelines 
developed by the Secretary in cooperation 
with the States, their political subdivisions, 
appropriate Federal departments and agen- 
cies, and such other public and private or- 
ganizations as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate. The Secretary shall limit the use of 
sums authorized to be appropriated under 
this section to the purposes specified in this 
subsection.” 

HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 204. Subsections (b), (h), and (Jj) of 
section 402 of title 23, United States Code, 
are hereby repealed. 

SCHOOL BUS DRIVER TRAINING 

Sec. 205. (a) Section 406 of title 23, United 
States Code, is hereby repealed. 

(b) The analysis of Chapter 4 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
“406. School bus driver training.” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “406. Repealed.”. 

INNOVATIVE PROJECT GRANTS 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 407 of title 23, United 
States Code, is hereby repealed. 

(b) The analysis of Chapter 4 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
“Innovative project grants.” and inserting in 
neu thereof “407. Repealed.”. 

TITLE III—HIGHWAY REVENUE ACT 

OF 1981 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Highway Revenue Act of 1981”. 


EXTENSION OF THE TAXES WHICH ARE TRANS- 
FERRED INTO THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Sec. 302. (a) GENERAL Rur. — The follow- 
ing provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are amended by striking out 1984“ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1989": 

(1) Section 4041(e) 
reduction). 

(2) Section 4061(a)(1) (relating to im- 
position of tax on trucks, buses, etc.). 

(3) Section 4061(b)(1) (relating to im- 
position of tax on parts and accessories). 

(4) Section 4071(d) (relating to imposi- 
tion of tax on tires, tubes, and tread rubber). 

(5) Section 4081(b) (relating to imposi- 
tion of tax on gasoline). 

(6) Section 4481(a) (relating to imposi- 
tion of tax on use of highway motor 
vehicles). 

(7) Section 4481 (e) (relating to period tax 
in effect). 

(8) Section 4482(c)(4) (defining taxable 
period). 

(9) Section 6156(e)(2) (relating to in- 
stallment payments of tax on use of high- 
way motor vehicles). 


(10) Section 6421(h) (relating to tax on 
gasoline used for certain nonhighway pur- 
poses or by local transit systems). 

(b) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6412(a) (1).— 


(relating to rate 
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Section 6412 (a) (1) of such Code (relating to 
floor stocks refunds) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “1984"’ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 1989“; 
and 

(2) by striking out "1985" each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 1990“. 

EXTENSION OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

Sec. 303. (a) HicHway Trust Funp—Sub- 
sections (c), (e)(1), and (f) of section 209 
of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 (relating 
to the Highway Trust Fund; 23 U.S.C. 120 
note) are amended— 

(1) by striking out 1984“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 1990“; 

(2) by striking out “1985" each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 1991“, 
and 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION Funp.—Subsection (b) 
of section 201 of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 4061- 
11) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “1984” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1990'; and 

(2) by striking out “1985" each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 1991“. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE I 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 101 provides that the title may be 
cited as the “Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1981“. 
REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Sec. 102 authorizes $3.3 billion for fiscal 
year 1983, and $3.625 billion for each of the 
fiscal years 1984 through 1990 for the Inter- 
state Highway System construction program. 
Effective October 1, 1981, obligation of the 
funds is limited except for Advance Con- 
struction Interstate projects approved before 
October 1, 1981, to the construction necessary 
to provide a minimum level of acceptable 
service on the Interstate system which shall 
consist of (1) full access control; (2) a pave- 
ment design to accommodate the types and 
volumes of traffic anticipated for a 20-year 
period from the date of authorization of ini- 
tial basic construction; (3) a design of not 
less than nor more than 4 lanes in rural areas 
and all urban and urbanized areas under 
400,000 population, and up to 6 lanes in ur- 
banized areas over 400,000 population. Obli- 
gation of the funds is further limited to the 
actual costs of only those design concepts, 
locations, geometrics and other construction 
features included in the 1981 Interstate Cost 
Estimate. This section also provides that the 
Interstate Cost Estimate shall include only 
those costs eligible for Interstate construc- 
tion funds. 

Section 102(b) provides a new definition 
for Interstate completion“. In general, the 
definition will limit regular Interstate fund- 
ing to the improvement of all Interstate seg- 
ments to standards and a level of completion 
which will provide acceptable service for the 
Interstate traveler. The basic standards will 
include full access control for all sections. 

On gap sections, “completion” would in- 
clude, in addition to essential access control 
features, engineering, minimum right-of-way 
requirements, utility relocation, grading, ero- 
sion control, drainage, interchanges, struc- 
tures, pavement, shoulders, signing, lighting, 
guardrail, and fencing. The number of lanes 
would be limited to six lanes in urbanized 
areas with a population over 400,000, and to 
four lanes in all other areas. Generally ex- 
cluded from Interstate fund eligibility would 
be items such as weigh stations, landscaping, 
pedestrian and bikeway facilities, additional 
lanes over the maximum allowable and cer- 
tain added construction costs for special fea- 
tures or treatments to accommodate social, 
economic, and environmental concerns. 
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On sections built without regular Inter- 
state funds and incorporated into the Inter- 
state System, “completion” will generally in- 
clude features necessary to provide full ac- 
cess control and upgrading of sections previ- 
ously identified as having major structural, 
geometric, and operational deficiencies, Im- 
provements could include capacity expan- 
sion to the maximum number of lanes per- 
mitted for gap sections, but only where the 
section is a seriously inadequate link in the 
System and had been identified as such pre- 
viously. Traffic control and roadside elements 
essential to the operation of the highway fa- 
cility will be included; however, general 
safety corrective work will be permitted only 
as incidental to major, justified, and ap- 
proved upgrading projects. 

Sections constructed initially with regular 
Interstate funds may be improved only to 
the extent necessary to provide full access 
control and to complete the roadside and 
traffic control features essential to the oper- 
ation of the highway facility. Completion of 
essential work may also include construc- 
tion of additional lanes (up to the maximum 
number permitted for gap sections), added 
stages of pavement structure, interchanges, 
and grade separation structures all of which 
were identified as portions of the ultimate 
design and approved for future Interstate 
funding as stage construction at the time of 
initial construction project authorization. 
Generally excluded will be items such as new 
added lanes in excess of the maximum, new 
interchanges, new grade separations, safety 
improvements, noise abatement measures, 
rest areas, HOV lanes and related facilities, 
landscaping, etc. 

Section 102(b) also limits the costs eligi- 
ble for regular Interstate funds to those 
items, locations, design concepts, etc., as in- 
cluded in the 1981 Interstate Cost Estimate. 
This limitation constitutes an actual ceil- 
ing, exclusive of cost increases relating to 
price inflation, to preclude addition of new 
design elements or changes to more costly 
locations or design concepts. Design or loca- 
tion changes resulting in lower costs will, of 
course, be permitted. 

Section 102(c) provides that future Inter- 
state cost estimates will be prepared on the 
basis of the new “completion” definition and 
the general cost limitation of Section 102(b). 

All items that become ineligible for Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate funding as a result of the 
redefinition of Interstate “completion” will 
be eligible for resurfacing, restoring, rehabil- 
itating, and reconstruction (4R) funding 
provided under Section 106 of this bill. 

Subsection (d) of this section directs the 
Secretary to examine all segments of the In- 
terstate System which have not progressed 
to the physical construction phase of proj- 
ect development to identify those routes 
which are not essential to the completion 
of the Interstate System, are not considered 
cost effective from a transportation stand- 
point, or have the potential for extensive en- 
vironmental disruption. In the case of such 
routes, the Secretary is given the discretion 
to withdraw his approval of such under sec- 
tion 103(a)(4) or section 103(f) of title 23, 
as appropriate. If a route is withdrawn on or 
before September 30, 1983, and is otherwise 
eligible for withdrawal under the Interstate 
Substitution provision, 23 U.S.C. 103(e) (4), 
it shall be treated as if withdrawn under 23 
U.S.C. 103(e) (4) and shall be eligible for the 
benefits provided by that provision. 
AUTHORIZATION OF USE OF COST ESTIMATES FOR 

APPORTIONMENT OF INTERSTATE FUNDS 

Sec. 103 approves the use of apportion- 
ment factors for fiscal years 1983 and 1984 
Interstate fund apportionments. These fac- 
tors will come from the 1981 Interstate Cost 
Estimate which reflects the new definition of 
Interstate completion“. 
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HIGHWAY AND SAFETY AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 104. This section authorizes the appro- 
priation, out of the Highway Trust Fund, of 
the following sums for the fiscal years 1982, 
1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986: 

For the Federal-aid primary system in 
rural areas including the extension of the 
Federal-aid primary system in urban areas, 
$1.5 billion for fiscal year 1982, $1.7 billion 
for fiscal year 1983, $1.8 billion for fiscal year 
1984, $1.8 billion for fiscal year 1985, and $1.8 
billion for fiscal year 1986; for the Federal- 
aid secondary system in rural areas, $.7 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1982 and $.3 billion for 
fiscal year 1983; for the Federal-aid urban 
system, $.9 billion for fiscal year 1982 and 
6.5 billion for fiscal year 1983; for public 
lands highways, $16 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1982 through 1986; for the forest 
highways, $34 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1982 through 1986; and for bridge re- 
placement and rehabilitation (23 U.S.C. 144), 
$.9 billion for fiscal year 1982, $1.2 billion for 
fiscal year 1983, and $1.4 billion for fiscal 
years 1984 through 1986. 

This section provides that for each of the 
fiscal years 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986, 
the States of Alaska and Puerto Rico shall 
each receive $10 million of the total appor- 
tionment for the primary system before such 
apportionment is made under section 104 
(b) (1) of title 23, United States Code. 

Subsection (c) of this section eliminates 
the minimum ½ of 1 percent of the total 
Interstate apportionment guaranteed for 
each State. 

In the case of the primary, secondary and 
urban systems, public lands highways, forest 
highways, and the bridge replacement and 
rehabilitation program, the 1982 authoriza- 
tion levels established by this section replace 
existing 1982 authorization levels provided 
in the Surface Transportation Assistance Act 
of 1978 (STAA) and authorizations levels 
are provided for such programs, except sec- 
ondary and urban, through fiscal year 1986. 
The secondary and urban programs are 
funded only through fiscal year 1983, at 
which time they will have to be assumed as 
State and local responsibilities. This section 
makes conforming amendments to pertinent 
sections of the STAA accordingly. 

It eliminates existing 1982 authorization 
levels for several categorical highway pro- 
grams: forest development roads and trails, 
public lands development roads and trails, 
park roads and trails, parkways, Indian res- 
ervation roads and bridges, economic growth 
center development highways, Great River 
Road, safer-off-system roads, access high- 
ways, section 402 FHWA highway safety pro- 
grams, section 152 elimination of hazards 
program, rail-highway crossings, railroad- 
highway crossings demonstration program, 
and bicycle transportation and pedestrian 
walkways. In the case of the Great River 
Road and section 402 FHWA highway safety 
programs, the unobligated balance of con- 
tract authority established in the STAA for 
such activities shall lapse September 30, 1981. 
None of these programs will receive new sep- 
arate funding levels. Most of these projects 
are eligible for funding under the primary 
secondary and urban programs. For example, 
all safety activities provided for in title 23, 
United States Code, are eligible under the 
primary, secondary and urban programs and 
this provision will enhance the ability of 
States to address highway safety needs as an 
integral part of their regular highway con- 
struction programs, 

Once all outstanding funds authorized 
specifically for these programs have been ex- 
pended or obligated, title 23 will be amended 
to eliminate the sections establishing those 
programs. 

Subsection (h) of this section provides a 
Discretionary Bridge Fund of 200,000,000 
for fiscal year 1982 and $300,000,000 per fiscal 
year for each of the fiscal years 1983 through 
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1986, Discretionary Bridge Funds shall be 
available for obligation for a period of 2 
years. Projects eligible for the funds are 
those costing more than $10 million or those 
costing at least twice a State’s annual bridge 
fund apportionment. Discretionary bridge 
funds not obligated within the two year 
period shall be reallocated at the descretion 
of the Secretary of Transportation. 
INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING 
APPORTIONMENT 


Sec. 105 establishes a new Interstate 4R 
apportionment formula and provides a ½ 
of 1 percent guarantee of 4R Interstate ap- 
portionments for each State except for 
Alaska and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico which have no Interstate mileage. 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING 
AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 106 provides authorization for fiscal 
years 1983, 1984, 1985, 1986, and 1987 for 
Interstate 4R and authorizes October 1, 1981, 
as the effective date when the obligation of 
Interstate 4R funds for reconstruction can 
begin. Reconstruction includes all items pre- 
viously eligible for Interstate construction 
funds. Interstate 4R funds cannot be used 
for the reconstruction of toll roads and can- 
not be used to resurface, restore, and rehabi- 
litate toll roads. The requirement that Inter- 
state 4R funds be used only on lanes in use 
for more than 5 years is discontinued. 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING 
Sec. 107 makes technical amendments to 
23 U.S.C. 119 to conform with the changes 
made in sections 105 and 106 of the bill. 
INTERSTATE SYSTEM RESURFACING—FEDERAL 
SHARE 


Sec. 108 changes the Federal share for 
Interstate 4R projects from 75 percent to 90 
percent effective October 1, 1981. 


INTERSTATE SUBSTITUTION 


Sec. 109. Subsection (a) makes it clear 
that Interstate Substitution Projects do not 
have contract authority and that sums must 
be appropriated before they are available for 
obligation. This has been the case since 1974. 

Subsection (b) authorizes funds from the 
Highway Trust Fund for highway substitute 
projects. Funds for mass transit substitute 
projects will continue to come from the 
General Funds of the Treasury. 


Subsection (c) provides that sums de- 
ducted from a State’s Interstate unobligated 
apportionments when a substitution is made 
shall be available in the interstate Discre- 
tionary Fund for reallocation by the Secre- 
tary. 

Subsection (d) prohibits withdrawal and 
substitution for routes or segments of routes 
added to the Interstate System by specific 
legislation after March 7, 1978. 


HOLD HARMLESS—INTERSTATE RESURFACING 


Sec. 110. This section provides a hold 
harmless feature so that for the first appor- 
tionment under the legislation for fiscal 
year 1983, no State, except Alaska, will re- 
ceive a combined total of Interstate and 
4R funds which is less than the combined 
Interstate and 3R apportionment would have 
been under existing law for fiscal year 1983. 

INTERSTATE DISCRETIONARY FUND 


Sec. 111. This section would amend 23 
U.S.C. 118(b) by striking the word “must” 
and inserting the word may“. The effect of 
this amendment is to make the Interstate 
Discretionary Fund truly discretionary. Pres- 
ently, Interstate Discretionary Funds are al- 
located to the States on a first come, first 
served basis with no discretion to the Secre- 
tary. This section would also require the 
Secretary to give high priority to Interstate 
projects of unusually high cost in relation 
to the State’s apportionment, to projects 
which contribute to the completion of Inter- 
state segments not open to traffic, and to 
projects in States receiving apportionments 
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of less than one-half percent of the total 
national apportionment. 

This section also provides that $125 million 
of the amount available for apportionment 
for the Interstate program will be set aside 
for the Interstate Discretionary Fund. This 
will ensure that funds will be available for 
particularly important projects which are ell- 
gible for these discretionary funds. 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 


Sec. 112. This section repeals the priority 
primary program, 23 U.S.C. 147. It amends 
section 104(b)(1) of title 23, to reflect the 
elimination of the priority primary program, 
and section 104(c) of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1978 to eliminate the 1982 authori- 
zation for the program. 

HIGHWAY BRIDGE REPLACEMENT AND REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAM APPORTIONED FUNDS 


Sec. 113. This section provides for an an- 
nual apportionment in fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
1984, 1985, and 1986, based upon a formula: 
All deficient bridges will be divided into four 
categories: (1) Federal-aid system bridges 
eligible for replacement, (2) Federal-aid 
bridges eligible for rehabilitation, (3) Off- 
system bridges eligible for replacement and 
(4) Off-system bridges eligible for rehabilita- 
tion. The square footage of deficient bridges 
in each category shall be multiplied by its re- 
spective unit price on a State-by-State basis 
and the total cost in each State divided by the 
total cost of the nation’s deficient bridges 
to yield the apportionment factors, except 
that no State shall receive less than one quar- 
ter of one percent nor more than 8 percent 
of the annual apportionment. 

These funds are available for two years 
and shall be reapportioned to other States if 
they are not obligated within the period of 
availability. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF 

Sec. 114. Subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section provide that all expenditures for 
emergency relief under 23 U.S.C. 125, 
whether past or future, shall come from the 
Highway Trust Fund and not from the Gen- 
eral Fund of the Treasury. Section 125 of 
title 23, United States Code, now provides 
that 40 percent of emergency relief expendi- 
tures prior to the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1978, are authorized from the General 
Fund of the Treasury. 

Subsection (c) would amend 23 U.S.C. 
125(a) to increase annual permissible ex- 
penditures from $100 million to $150 mil- 
lion commencing with fiscal year 1981. 

Subsection (d) would amend 23 U.S.C. 
125(b) to provide that expenditures for 
projects resulting from a single natural dis- 
aster or a single catastrophic failure shall 
not exceed $30 million in a State. 

Subsection (e) would apply the amend- 
ment made by subsection (d) to natural 
disasters or catastrophic failures which the 
Secretary finds to be eligible for emergency 
relief subsequent to the enactment of this 
section. 


Subsection (f) would amend 23 U.S.C. 120 
(f), which pertains to the Federal share for 
highway emergency relief, to change the 
Federal share payable to 75 percent, except 
for forest highways, forest development 
roads and trails, park roads and trails, park- 
ways, public lands highways, public lands 
development roads and trails, and Indian 
reservation roads, which would still receive 
100 percent Federal funding. Under current 
law, the Secretary is authorized to increase 
the Federal share for emergency relief proj- 
ects to 100 percent. The proposed change is 
in accord with Administration policy that 
the Federal share for disaster assistance 
should be 75 percent. 

Subsection (g) would apply the Federal 
share provisions of 23 U.S.C. 120(f) as 
amended by this bill to all natural disasters 
or catastrophic failures which the Secretary 
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finds to be eligible for emergency relief sub- 
sequent to the enactment of the bill. 


NONDISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 115 amends section 140 of title 23, 
United States Code, to assure that equal 
employment opportunity must be provided 
without regard to sex; to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to conduct and fi- 
nance minority business enterprise training 
programs and assistance programs; and to 
authorize the use of $10 million per fiscal 
year from the sum apportioned under 23 
U.S.C. 104(b) to conduct and finance mi- 
nority business enterprise training programs 
and assistance programs. 


ALLOCATION OF URBAN FUND 


Sec. 116. Existing law permits transfer- 
ability between urban and primary system 
funds. However, it does not permit transfer 
of funds allocated out of urban system 
funds attributable to urbanized areas of 
200,000 or more population from the alloca- 
tion of one urbanized area to that of an- 
other urbanized area or to an urban area. 
This amendment to section 150 of title 23, 
United States Code, will permit the trans- 
fer of such attributable funds to the allo- 
cation of another urbanized area in the 
State or to any other urban area in the 
State. A transfer, requested by the State, 
would be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary and the local officials of the urban- 
ized area from which the funds are to be 
transferred. The proposed transfer provision 
would enhance the capability of the States 
and local governments by giving them more 
flexibility in programming projects, setting 
priorities, and utilizing scarce financial 
resources. 


DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS 


Sec. 117. Section 210(c) of title 23, United 
States Code, provides for the use, up to $5,- 
000,000, of any funds appropriated under 
the Act approved October 16, 1951 (65 Stat. 
422) for highways in military training and 


maneuver areas. In 1958, Public Law 85-767 
(72 Stat. 885), which revised and codified 
prior highway legislation as title 23, United 
States Code, repealed other Acts and por- 
tions of Acts. In addition, the second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act of 1957 (in- 
cluding the Bureau of Public Roads un- 
der the Department of Commerce) rescinded, 
effective June 20, 1957, all unexpended ap- 
propriations from prior laws. (Public Law 
84-855). Thus, there are no current highway 
appropriations from which any part of $5,- 
000,000 could be made available for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of ma- 
neuver areas. 


In 1955, the Office of Management and 
Budget directed the Department of Defense 
to budget for defense access roads. Since 
1957, each military department has budgeted 
separately for defense access roads. By di- 
rection of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), maintenance and repair of 
public highways used for maneuvers will be 
accomplished from funds made available 
by the appropriate military department; but 
in order to insure prompt repairs, military 
regulations provide that the Commander, 
Military Traffic Management Command, 
may authorize the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration to temporarily use available access 
road funds, pending payment by the mili- 
tary department concerned from its op- 
eration and maintenance funds. Since funds 
for the repair of maneuver road damage are 
not available from highway appropriations 
acts, but are available from defense appro- 
priations acts, the opening clause is mis- 
leading and should be amended to refiect 
current law and practice. 

This amendment to section 210(c) of title 
23, United States Code, has been coordinated 
with the Military Traffic Management Com- 
mand. 
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MAINTENANCE 


Sec. 118. This section would amend sub- 
section 116(c) of title 23, United States 
Code, to permit the Secretary to withhold 
project approval for projects in specific areas 
within a State, or for the entire State, where 
the Secretary finds that a project is not 
being properly maintained. Under present 
law, the Secretary must withhold project ap- 
proval for the entire State for all projects 
when a single project is not being properly 
maintained. Present law does not represent 
a practical enforcement sanction. Stopping 
all project approvals in an entire State could 
involve massive disruption of planning and 
considerable economic waste. The amend- 
ment provides a practical enforcement sanc- 
tion which should be an effective tool in 
enforcing maintenance. 

Subsections (b), (e), (d) and (e) transfer 
maintenance provisions from 23 U.S.C. 109 
and 119 to 23 U.S.C. 116. 


CERTIFICATION ACCEPTANCE 


Sec. 119 amends 23 U.S.C. 117 to provide 
for: (1) the application of certification ac- 
ceptance to the physical construction phase 
of Interstate restoration projects; (2) the 
elimination of the requirement to make a 
final inspection on every project under both 
the certification acceptance and secondary 
road plan programs; and (3) the extension of 
coverage under the secondary road plan pro- 
gram to: “projects, as defined by the Secre- 
tary and which are not on the Interstate 
System.“ These changes in no way would re- 
lieve the State highway departments from 
the requirement of entering into formal 
project agreements with the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 110 of title 23. Certification 
acceptance would be available to Interstate 
restoration projects once they reach the con- 
struction phase; thus it would apply only to 
those work areas such as time extensions, 
construction contract change orders, assess- 
ment of liquidated damage, etc., which take 
place subsequent to the actual construction 
project being authorized. The amendments 
would make both concepts more attractive to 
the States because of the expanded coverage 
and the reduction in Federal involvement 
and redtape. 

HISTORIC SITES 

Sec. 120. This section would eliminate 
identical language in Section 4(f) of the 
DOT Act and 23 U.S.C. 138 which overlap 
requirements under section 106 of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act. Section 4(f) 
and section 106 are both applicable to his- 
toric and archeological resources which are 
on or eligible for the National Register of 
Historic Places. Section 4(f) is also appli- 
cable to historic sites which are not listed 
on or eligible for the National Register. The 
overlap has resulted in some project delays 
and duplication of efforts. 


The proposal would eliminate the require- 
ment of section 4(f) with respect to historic 
sites in all programs and projects of the De- 
partment of Transportation. The elimination 
of this delay and duplication of effort will 
take on increasing significance in the imme- 
diate future in the FHWA bridge program, 
by virtue of the increase in funds for that 
program provided in this bill. The bridge re- 
placement program almost by definition in- 
yolves concern with old, i.e. historic, struc- 
tures. 


Under this proposal, the extensive consul- 
tation and mitigation planning require- 
ments afforded by section 106 and its imple- 
menting regulations will still apply to pro- 
posals for use of historic sites for transpor- 
tation purposes. The section 4(f) require- 
ment that the Secretary determine that there 
is “no feasible and prudent alternative to the 
use” (including constructive use) of pro- 
tected land such as historic sites is virtually 
identical to the current requirement under 
Section 106 and its implementing regula- 
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tions for an investigation to determine 
whether there is a feasible and prudent al- 
ternative to avoid the adverse effect.” 

Similarly, the section 4(f) requirement to 
perform “all possible planning to minimize 
harm” is identical in practical effect to the 
section 106 regulatory requirement for con- 
sultation to determine if there is a feasible 
and prudent alternative to satisfactorily 
mitigate the adverse effect of the under- 

WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

Sec. 121. This section authorizes the Secre- 
tary to approve a joint application by the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Bridge, which may include widen- 
ing and a bicycle path if necessary. Any 
project for widening the bridge would not be 
eligible for Interstate funds but could be 
financed with primary system funds. Pursu- 
ant to prior legislation, the bridge was con- 
structed by the Bureau of Public Roads (now 
Federal Highway Administration) with the 
three jurisdictions being charged with its 
operation and maintenance. As a result, this 
bridge became Federal property. However, it 
is in excess to the needs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This condition is corrected by pro- 
viding in this section that the three jurisdic- 
tions enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary to accept a conveyance of their 
respective portions of the bridge prior to 
actual reconstruction work on the project. 
Funds for this project shall come equally 
from the Interstate apportionments for the 
three jurisdictions in the normal contract 
authority manner without application of 
obligational limits, and the 1981 estimate 
shall be adjusted to reflect an equal share 
of the total estimated project cost in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Federal share for pre- 
liminary engineering performed prior to en- 
actment of this section and for carrying out 
this project shall be 75 percent. 


COOPERATION WITH FEDERAL AND STATE 
AGENCIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 122. This proposal would amend sec- 
tion 308 of title 23, United States Code, by 
authorizing the Secretary to carry out the 
provisions of this title in cooperation with 
the State highway and transportation de- 
partments and with organizations which are 
principally composed of duly elected and ap- 
pointed State and local highway and trans- 
portation officials without regard to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act, 5 U.S.C. Appendix I. Expansive judicial 
interpretations of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act have unnecessarily stified govern- 
ment-to-government communications gen- 
erally and, in particular, with respect to 
those grant - in- aid programs such as the 
Federal- aid highway program which require 
close coordination between State and local 
government officials and Federal officials to 
ensure effective planning and implementa- 
tion. This revision would authorize the Sec- 
retary to administer Federal highway pro- 
grams in cooperation with State and local 
highway and transportation officials either 
individually or collectively without the pro- 
cedural burdens of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act. The procedural requirements 
and safeguards which apply to the rulemak- 
ing process under the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act would not be affected by this 
revision. 

TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Sec. 123. Subsection (a) of this section 
repeals section 215 (Territorial Highway 
Program) of title 23, United States Code. 
This program will be eligible for funding by 
the Department of the Interior. 

Subsection (b) of this section amends 
paragraphs (12) and (13) of section 104 (a) 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1978 to 
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reflect elimination of the program by re- 
scinding existing 1982 highway program 
authorizations for the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. 

Subsection (c)(1) of this section would 
facilitate an orderly transfer of the program 
to the Department of the Interior by ex- 
pressly stating that outstanding funds ap- 
propriated for carrying out repealed section 
215 shall remain available for expenditure 
under the conditions applicable prior to such 
repeal. Subsection (c) (2) rescinds the un- 
appropriated balance of all sums authorized 
prior to the repeal of the program. 

Subsections (e), (f), (g), and (h) elimi- 
nate the Federal Highway Administration's 
involvement in the highway-safety activi- 
ties of the territories program by amending 
pertinent sections of title 23, United States 
Code. 

ACCELERATION OF BRIDGE PROJECTS 


Sec. 124. This section repeals the accelera- 
tion of bridge project program which pro- 
vided special funding for the U.S. Grant 
Bridge in Kentucky and the East Huntington 
Bridge in West Virginia. 


CARPOOL AND VANPOOL PROJECTS 


Sec. 125, This section amends section 146 
(carpool and vanpool projects) of title 23, 
United States Code. It would permit the use 
of sums apportioned for Interstate 4R to 
fund projects for designating existing facili- 
ties, or acquisition of rights of way, or con- 
struction of new facilities, for use as pref- 
erential parking for carpools. Any such fa- 
cilities must be located outside of a central 
business district and within an Interstate 
highway corridor and primarily intended to 
reduce Interstate highway traffic. It would 
permit a State to contract with any person 
to operate any such parking facility, but any 
fees charged for use pursuant to the purpose 
of this provision shall not be in excess of 
the amount required to cover operating and 
maintenance costs. The term “parking fa- 
cility” would include access roads, buildings, 
roads, structures, equipment, improvements, 
and interests in land. 


HIGHLAND SCENIC HIGHWAY 


Sec. 126. This section would amend sec- 
tion 161(f) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1973, as amended by section 21 of P.L. 
96-106 to remove a technical problem pres- 
ently preventing the State of West Virginia 
from maintaining the Highland Scenic High- 
way, located partially within and adjacent 
to the Monongahela National Forest in the 
State. It would also allow local light truck 
traffic and limited commercial truck traffic 
on a permit basis only. 

The Highland Scenic Highway was origi- 
nally designed and constructed as a multi- 
purpose State highway on the Federal-Aid 
Highway System. As such, it was maintained 
by the State until the passage of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1973 which desig- 
nated it as a scenic highway with portions 
limited solely to scenic and recreational use 
and passenger car use. The scenic highway 
designation precludes community service ve- 
hicles such as bread trucks, service trucks 
and farm trucks from using the highway and 
use of the road for National Forest manage- 
ment activities requiring use of trucks. This 
designation thus made the highway a lim- 
ited service highway which precludes con- 
tinued maintenance by the State as State 
law prohibits the expenditure of mainte- 
nance funds on limited service highways. 

This amendment would correct this anom- 
aly by modifying the vehicle limitation so 
that the State could maintain the road and, 
at the same time, protect the important 


recreational and scenic values of the high- 
way. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 127. Title 23, United States Code, now 
requires that the Secretary imspect each 
highway construction project. This amend- 
ment would remove that requirement. The 
Secretary would establish procedures for in- 
specting and approving construction but 
would not have to inspect each project. The 
amendment would thereby eliminate an un- 
necessary requirement. 

RESEARCH AND PLANNING 

Sec. 128. This section would amend 23 
U.S.C. 307 to confirm the legal basis for pool- 
ing 1½ percent highway planning and re- 
search (HPR) funds into a single fund and 
to establish a uniform period of availability. 

The 1½ percent HPR funds are currently 
pooled by administrative decision. Over the 
years the funds from which the HPR funds 
are derived have been legislatively assigned 
varying periods of availability. 

The provision establishing a standard Fed- 
eral share for HPR funds simplifies the pro- 
gram and eliminates paperwork. 


APPALACHIAN DEVELOPMENT HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Sec. 129. Subsection (a) of this section 
would transfer the functions, powers, and 
duties of the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion related to the Appalachian Development 
Highway System to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. Subsections (b), (c), (d), (e), and 
(f) are technical transfer provisions and sav- 
ings provisions. 


Subsection (g) provides authorizations out 
of the Highway Trust Fund for the Appa- 
lachian Develcpment Highway Svstem of 
$215 million for FY 1982. $234 million for FY 
1983, $250 million for FY 1984, $270 million 
for FY 1985, and $289 million for FY 1986. 

Subsection (h) changes the Federal share 
for advance construction projects in the Ap- 
palachian Development Highway System 
from 70 percent to 80 percent. The Federal 
share for regular construction projects on 
said system was changed from 70 percent to 
80 percent by section 138 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1978. Advance construction 
projects were inadvertently overlooked at 
that time. 

Subsection (i) provides an effective date of 
October 1, 1981. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 130. This section streamlines section 
104 of title 23 by deleting language that no 
longer applies and makes a correction to the 
analysis of Chapter 1 of title 23. 


TITLE TI—HTGHWAY SAFETY 
AMENDMENTS 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 201 states that this title may be cited 
as the Highway Safety Act of 1981”. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 202 would repeal the existing authori- 
zations provided by section 202 of the High- 
way Safety Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-599), for 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration under sections 402, 403, 406, and 407 
of title 23, United States Code, and for the 
55 mile per hour speed limit under section 
154. 


Subsection 202(a)(1) would authorize 
$77,000,000, out of the Highway Trust Fund, 
for each of fiscal years 1982, 1983, 1984, 1965, 
and 1986, for carrying out the highway safe- 
ty grant program under section 402 of title 
23, United States Code, by the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration. 


Subsection 202(a)(2) would authorize 
$31,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
1984, 1985, and 1986, for carrying out the 
research and development programs under 
section 403 of title 23, United States Code, 
by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. 
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Subsection 202 (a) (3) would authorize 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, and $13,000,- 
000 for each of fiscal years 1983, 1984, 1985, 
and 1986, for carrying out the research and 
development programs under sections 307 
(a) and 403 of title 23, United States Code, 
by the Federal Highway Administration. 

Subsection 202(b) provides that the un- 
obligated balance of contract authority for 
23 U.S.C. 402 and 406 will lapse on Septem- 
ber 30, 1981. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 

Sec. 203 would amend the existing list of 
highway safety programs required of the 
States by eliminating from eligibility those 
programs that have been less successful in 
promoting highway safety. The section would 
amend subsection 402(a) to place emphasis 
on problem identification, counter-measure 
development, and the evaluation of program 
effectiveness. The revised subsection would 
require the States to achieve uniformity in 
the collection of traffic accident and other 
highway safety data and in the adoption of 


laws and practices that affect interstate 


motorists. The States would also be required 
to address themselves to programs that the 
Secretary determines to be effective in re- 
ducing deaths and injuries, such as alcohol 
safety, emergency medical services, and 
police traffic services. Guidelines relating to 
these programs would be issued by the Sec- 
retary in cooperation with the States, their 
political subdivisions, appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies, and such other 
public and private organizations as the Sec- 
retary might deem appropriate. Funding un- 
der the program would be limited to the 
safety programs specified in the subsection. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 204 would repeal subsections (b), (h), 
and (j) of section 402. Subsection (b) pres- 
ently places a number of restrictions on the 
States, by requiring them to operate the pro- 
gram through a specific State agency, by 
specifying a percentage of funds to be passed 
through to local political subdivisions, and 
by requiring comprehensive driver education 
programs. These restrictions do not seem 
appropriate in light of the need to make the 
most efficient use of limited funds, and 
would accordingly be repealed. 

Subsection (h) restricts the Secretary from 
issuing or amending highway safety stand- 
ards under the existing subsection 402(a). 
Under the revised 402(a), such a restriction 
would impede the development of the new 
program and should therefore be repealed. 
Subsection (j) relates to various incentive 
programs that have not been funded since 
fiscal year 1975, and should be deleted as 
obsolete. 

SCHOOL BUS DRIVER TRAINING 

Sec. 205 would repeal section 406 of title 23, 
relating to school bus driver training. Many 
States with long standing training programs 
have found the driver training funds under 
section 406 to be of little additional value. 
This section would return bus driver training 
to a State-funded status. 

INNOVATIVE PROJECT GRANTS 

Sec. 206 would repeal section 407 of title 

23, relating to innovative project grants. 
TITLE III 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 301 states that this title may be cited 
as the “Highway Revenue Act of 1981". 


EXTENSION OF THE TAXES WHICH ARE TRANS- 
FERRED INTO THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Sec. 302 extends the highway excise taxes 
allocated to the Highway Trust Fund for five 
years; that is, the rate reductions or expira- 
tions of highway taxes now scheduled for 
October 1, 1984, are deferred until October 1, 
1989. 
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EXTENSION OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

Sec. 303 extends the Highway Trust Fund 

for six years from September 30, 
through September 30, 1990. 


1984, 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT 
AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1981. 
Hon. Howard H. BAKER, Jr., 
Majority Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Howarp: The Department of Trans- 
portation has submitted proposed legislation 
to authorize appropriations for the construc- 
tion of highways in accordance with title 23 
of the United States Code, to amend the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966, and to extend 
the Highway Trust Fund, established by 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956. A copy of 
the proposed legislation is attached. 

We respectfully request that by unanimous 
consent, Title I of this bill be referred to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, Title II be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science and Transportation 
and that Title III be solely referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Jennings Randolph, Ranking Member, 
Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works; Howard W. Cannon, Rank- 
ing Member, Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation; Russell B. 
Long, Ranking Member, Committee on 
Finance; Robert T. Stafford, Chairman, 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works; Bob Packwood, Chairman, 
Commerce, Science and Transporta- 
tion; Robert Dole, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


Tue SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Department of 
Transportation is submitting for your con- 
sideration and appropriate reference a draft 
bill: 

“To authorize appropriations for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, to 
amend the Highway Safety Act of 1966 to 
authorize appropriations, and for other 
purposes.” 

It is essential that the Federal-aid high- 
way program be structured in a way that it 
can be financed within acceptable budget 
levels and yet achieve national goals and 
other interests. The extent of Federal in- 
volvement in the program has been carefully 
analyzed in reaching the program decisions 
reflected in this legislation. Completion of 
the Interstate System and the preservation 
of this system is the highest Federal priority. 
The Primary system is also of national sig- 
nificance and will continue to receive high 
levels of Federal funding. State and local 
governments should have the principal re- 
sponsibility for highway systems which are 
not of national importance. Therefore, this 
legislation eliminates or phases out a num- 
ber of separate categorical programs, while 
increasing the flexibility with which States 
can use available Federal funding. 

The changes proposed by this bill will pro- 
duce budget savings of approximately $11.2 
billion through 1986, compared to the pre- 
vious Administration’s bill. 

TITLE I 


Title I provides for 5-year highway au- 
thorizations, for 1982 through 1986, that 
would average $9.0 billion annually, includ- 
ing Interstate authorizations. The authori- 
zation levels are based on an assessment of 
changes in highway conditions and per- 
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formance since 1970, and an analysis of in- 
vestments needed to maintain acceptable 
levels of performance. 

The bill amends the authorization for the 
Interstate System by increasing the amount 
authorized in existing law for FY 1983 from 
$3.2 billion to $3.3 billion and maintains the 
$3.625 billion authorized for fiscal years 1984 
through 1990. 

Interstate System 


The 1981 Interstate Cost Estimate shows 
that despite $8 billion in investments and 
significant Interstate withdrawals over the 
past two years, the cost-to-complete has 
increased significantly. Clearly, Interstate 
completion, as currently defined, is not an 
achievable goal. This proposal, therefore, 
recommends & more reasonable approach by 
reducing the cost to complete to only those 
items required to provide a minimum level 
of acceptable service on a safely operating 
system. This change makes Interstate com- 
pletion possible by 1990 and allows for 
greater emphasis to be placed on preserving 
94 percent of Interstate mileage now open 
to traffic. 

Beginning October 1, 1981, Interstate con- 
struction funds would be available only to 
construct Interstate segments to a minimum 
level of acceptable service consisting of (1) 
full-access control, (2) a pavement design 
to accommodate traffic anticipated for the 
next 20 years, and (3) a design of not less 
nor more than four lanes in rural areas and 
all urban areas and urbanized areas under 
400,000 population, and up to six lanes in 
urbanized areas over 400,000 population. Pu- 
ture Interstate Cost Estimates would include 
only costs for the projects eligible under 
these criteria. 

To ensure cost effective use of Interstate 
funds, the bill would require the Secretary 
of Transportation to examine all Interstate 
System segments on which physical con- 
struction has not started to identify possible 
segments which are not essential to the uni- 
fied and connected Interstate System, are 
not cost effective or are environmentally dis- 
ruptive. The Secretary would be authorized 
to remove undesirable, non-essential seg- 
ments from the Interstate System. Current 
law authorizes State and local governments 
to withdraw non-essential Interstate seg- 
ments in or serving urbanized areas until 
September 30, 1983. Local areas are then 
entitled to an equal amount of funds for 
substitute transit or highway projects. The 
proposed legislation provides the same bene- 
fits for otherwise eligible segments removed 
by the Secretary. 


To further the objective of expeditious 
completion of the Interstate System, the 
proposed legislation revises the criteria for 
distribution of Interstate Discretionary 
funds. Rather than being allocated on a first 
come, first served basis as under present law, 
the funds will be allocated on a priority 
basis by the Secretary to Interstate projects 
which will help complete Interstate seg- 
ments not open to traffic, to projects of un- 
usually high cost relative to a State’s appor- 
tionment and to projects in States which 
receive apportionments of less than ½ of 
one percent of the total National apportion- 
ment. The minimum ½ of one percent ap- 
portionment of Interstate construction funds 
to all States will be eliminated. 

In addition to redefining Interstate com- 
pletion, this bill would continue the transi- 
tion to a post-Interstate construction pro- 
gram by expanding the current resurfacing, 
restoration and rehabilitation (3R) program 
to include reconstruction (4R). Those work 
items deleted from Interstate construction 
would be eligible under the expanded 4R 
program and funding for the program would 
increase substantially. Each State with In- 
terstate routes would receive at least 4% of 
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one percent of the overall 4R apportion- 
ment. To prevent any abrupt funding 
changes in Interstate programs in individ- 
ual States, the bill provides a “hold harm- 
less” feature so that the apportionment of 
Interstate and Interstate 4R funds that each 
State with Interstate routes receives on 
October 1, 1981 will not be less than the 
combined Interstate and 3R apportionment 
it would have received under existing legis- 
lation. 

Effective October 1, 1981, the bill elimi- 
nates the eligibility of 4R work on toll roads 
and allows 4R work only on routes desig- 
nated under 23 U.S.C. 103. The Federal share 
for 4R work would be changed from the 
existing 75 percent to 90 percent effective 
October 1, 1981. 

PRIMARY PROGRAM 

Second to the Interstate System the pri- 
mary system is of greatest Federal interest, 
The primary system is the highest order 
State system and has received considerable 
State and Federal funding. As a conse- 
quence, the system has been built to high 
standards and is in good condition overall. 
The bill recognizes the Federal interest in 
the Federal-aid primary system by increas- 
ing program authorizations from the exist- 
ing authorization of $1.5 billion for fiscal 
year 1982 to $1.8 billion by fiscal year 1986. 
The only program change we recommend is 
eliminating the priority primary program so 
that States can select these projects that 
reflect their own priorities. 

` Bridge program 

There is a high national interest in re- 
ducing the safety problem presented by 
deficient and obsolete bridges. Therefore, 
the bridge program would remain as a sepa- 
rate program. 

The bridge program authorizations are ex- 
tended through fiscal year 1986 (rising from 
$900 million in fiscal year 1982 to $1.4 billion 
in fiscal year 1986) and a new bridge ap- 
portionment formula is established to pro- 
vide more equitable distribution. Within 
these overall program levels the Discretion- 
ary Bridge Program is continued, with $200 
million set aside in fiscal year 1982 and $300 
million for each of the fiscal years 1983 
through 1986. Projects eligible for these 
funds must cost more than $10 million, or at 
least twice a State’s annual bridge fund 
apportionment. 

Secondary and urban systems 


State and local governments have a great- 
er interest than the Federal government in 
highway systems below the Interstate and 
primary systems. To return responsibility 
for these highways to the appropriate level 
of government, the bill phases out Federal 
responsibility for, and involvement in, the 
secondary and urban system programs. To 
facilitate the transition, the bill provides 
authorizations for these programs for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983. These transition au- 
thorizations should provide the States time 
to make budget adiustments to assume full 
funding responsibility for these programs. 

Safety 

Highway safety projects should be an in- 
tegral part of all highway construction. To 
increase State and local flexibility in meet- 
ing highwav safety needs, the bill eliminates 
separate safety categorical programs admin- 
istered by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, which in most cases are eligible for the 
primary. secondary and urban program 
funds. Funding which would otherwise be 
authorized for safety projects is incorporated 
into the larger categories. 

Other 

The bill eliminates a number of existing 
categorical highway programs and the exist- 
ing separate 1982 funding authorizations as- 
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sociated with them. States will be able to 
make their own determinations as to the pri- 
ority of these programs, most of which will be 
eligible for Federal funds under the regular 
primary, secondary, or urban programs. The 
bill also contains a number of amendments 
considered essential to better manage certain 
programs. Finally, the Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highway System program would be 
transferred from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and would be financed from the 
Highway Trust Fund. 
TITLE II 
Title II provides authorizations for high- 
way safety (sec. 402) grants administered by 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration at a level of $77 million for each of 
fiscal years 1982 through 1986. The highway 
safety program is restructured to focus on 
projects which are most closely related to the 
reduction of accidents, such as alcohol pro- 
and police traffic services. Funds for 
safety research and development are also au- 
thorized. Separate funding for speed limit 
enforcement is eliminated. 
TITLE IMI 
Financing 


Title III of this bill retains the Highway 
Trust Fund as the mechanism for Federal 
highway financing and extends it for six 
years to September 30, 1990. It also extends 
current highway excise taxes allocated to the 
Highway Trust Fund for five years. 

Summary 

The program restructuring and authoriza- 
tion levels proposed in this bill represent a 
strong Federal commitment to an effective 
Federal-aid highway program. The new Fed- 
eral focus on the Interstate and primary sys- 
tems, accompanied by providing greater re- 
sponsibility to the States and allowing great- 
er flexibility at the State level, will ensure 
fulfillment of the nation’s highway transpor- 
tation needs. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this legislation 
would be in accord with the President's pro- 


” Sincerely, 


Drew LEWIS. 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am today 
joining with my colleagues from the 
Committees on Environment and Public 
Works and Commerce to introduce the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1981. This 
bill incorporates the President’s propos- 
als for restructuring the Federal high- 
way program. The bill would eliminate 
a number of separate categorical pro- 
grams and increase State program flexi- 
bility. It is noteworthy that this bill will 
produce $11.2 billion in budget savings 
when compared with the prior adminis- 
tration’s highway bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Kansas is particularly interested in title 
III of this legislation, which will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
Title III, which is referred to as the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1981, would 
extend the existing highway excise taxes 
until October 1, 1989. Under current law, 
those taxes would expire or be auto- 
matically reduced in 1984. The bill also 
would extend the highway trust fund for 
6 years, through September 30, 1990. 

Mr. President, I welcome the adminis- 
tration’s leadership in shaping future 
Federal highway policy. There has been 
a growing concern about long-term sol- 
vency of the highway trust fund. The 
most significant source of revenue to the 
highway trust fund has been the 4 cent 
per gallon excise tax on motor fuel. In 
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recent years, gas tax revenue has de- 
clined as nationwide gasoline consump- 
tion has declined. Obviously, the need 
for an expansion of Federal trust fund 
revenue largely depends on the role that 
Federal Government chooses to play 
with respect to the Nation’s highways. 

I expect that the bill that we are in- 
troducing today will help shape and 
focus the debate.on what that role 
should be. The Committee on Finance 
looks forward to playing a constructive 
role in that debate. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill in- 
troduced today by Senator Starrorp to 
authorize appropriations for the con- 
struction of highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code to 
amend the Highway Safety Act of 1966, 
and to extend the highway trust fund, 
established by the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 be referred to the following com- 
mittees in the specified manner: 

Title I to be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

Title II to be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science and Trans- 
portation, and 

Title III to be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


By Mr. HAYAKAWA (for himself, 
Mr. McCture, Mr. Hetms, Mr. 
HEFLIN, and Mr. Syms): 

S. 842. A bill to provide for stability 
and certainty in planning and manage- 
ment of certain National Forest lands; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry and the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, jointly, 
by unanimous consent. 

RARE II REVIEW ACT OF 1981 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today, with Senators HELMS 
of North Carolina and McCuure of Idaho, 
Her.in of Alabama and Syms of Idaho, 
legislation which will provide for an or- 
derly completion of basic land use de- 
cisions in the roadless areas of our na- 
tional forests. 

For more than 10 years, some 62 mil- 
lion acres—one-third of our entire na- 
tional forest system—have been in a 
planning limbo of studies, lawsuits and 
restudies. 

As our national long-term demands in- 
crease for resources ranging from timber 
to minerals, from oil and gas to recrea- 
tion sites, we no longer can afford the 
paralysis of planning inaction. 


Resolution of these issues is partic- 
ularly vital in my State of California, 
where a lawsuit has tied up vital forest 
lands even more than in most other 
States. 


This legislation provides for final 
answers to the key question which was 
studied during 1977-79 by the Forest 
Service and Department of Agriculture 
in their Second Roadless Area Review 
and Evaluation—known as RARE II. 


That question was: Which roadless 
areas of the national forests should be 
devoted exclusively to wilderness and 
which should be managed for a multi- 
plicity of uses ranging from outdoor rec- 
reation to timber harvesting to minerals 
development to wildlife enhancement? 
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This bill does not of itself enact any 
new lands into wilderness. Neither does 
it tie the hands of any future Congress 
from enacting any wilderness legislation 
it may choose. But it does provide for 
an end to the frustrating cycles of delay 
and resultant de facto wilderness which 
have thrown our forest resource alloca- 
tions far out of balance. 

Congress took a significant step in 
this direction last fall when it wrote so- 
called release language into two wilder- 
ness bills concerning Colorado and New 
Mexico. The bill introduced today com- 
pletes that process by applying release 
principles nationally, setting reason- 
able deadlines for congressional action 
on wilderness recommendation, and as- 
serting congressional primacy in provid- 
ing for any future wilderness studies. 

For lands west of the 100th Meridian, 
our RARE II Review Act of 1981 in- 
cludes these provisions: 

Lands recommended for nonwilderness 
by the RARE II study would be immedi- 
ately returned to management for non- 
wilderness, multiple-use purposes. Some 
36 million acres are in this category. 

Lands recommended by the RARE II 
study for wilderness designation by Con- 
gress would remain subject to those rec- 
ommendations until January 1, 1985. 
Wilderness-recommended lands not en- 
acted into wilderness status by that 
date would then revert to nonwilderness 
status. About 15 million acres were rec- 
ommended for wilderness by RARE II. 

Lands recommended for further plan- 
ning by RARE II would be subject to a 
deadline of September 30, 1985, for com- 
pletion of that further planning by the 
Forest Service. We have to set a dead- 
line on this planning, because we have 
been planning forever. Lands recom- 
mended for nonwilderness as a result of 
that further planning would immediate- 
ly revert to nonwilderness status. Lands 
recommended for wilderness as a result 
of that planning would continue to be so 
recommended until January 1, 1988, at 
which time they would revert to non- 
wilderness status if not already enacted 
into wilderness by Congress. 

Understand, Mr. President, that this 
leaves great leeway to act in one direc- 
tion or another regarding wilderness in 
future Congresses. 

For lands east of the 100th meridian, 
our act includes these provisions: 

Lands recommended for wilderness by 
RARE II shall become wilderness 
study areas as defined in the Eastern 
Wilderness Act until January 1, 1983, 
after which they will be managed for 
other than wilderness unless otherwise 
directed by Congress. 

Lands reviewed in RARE II and not 
recommended for wilderness shall be 
managed for uses other than wilderness 
unless Congress otherwise directs. 

Nationally Congress would reserve to 
itself the authority to provide for fur- 
ther study of the wilderness potential of 
these national forest lands. With such 
congressional direction, the wilderness 
alternative would not be further con- 
sidered administratively during the pe- 
riodic national forest planning cycles. 

The RARE II final environmental im- 
pact statement would be insulated from 
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any judicial review or court rule on 
legal or factual sufficiency of the RARE 
II environmental impact statement. 

The Wilderness Act of 1964 provided 
that only Congress could enact Federal 
lands into the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system. The legislation reflects 
this congressional policy. It would bring 
an end to the present policy-frustrating 
situation in which vast acreage is kept 
in de facto wilderness through repeated 
studies, appeals, and litigation. 

It would once again permit this Nation 
to make best, highest, and balanced use 
of all its national forest resources. 

As chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee on Forestry, Water 
Resources, and Environment, I intend 
to schedule hearings and move to mark- 
up of this needed bill. 

I look forward as well to working with 
the new Reagan administration on this 
legislation. It can contribute signifi- 
cantly to the President’s goals of stem- 
ming inflation, aiding business recovery, 
promoting energy self-sufficiency and 
improving the homeowning prospects 
for millions of Americans during the 
1980's. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be held at the desk until close of business 
today for the purpose of the leadership 
to clear its approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
Senator Hayakawa introduced regarding 
the issue of releasing national forest 
system lands be jointly referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 267 


At the request of Mr. DeConcini, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORINSKY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 267, a 
bill to amend title 28, United States 
Code, to provide that the Federal tort 
claims provisions of that title are the 
exclusive remedy in medical malpractice 
actions and proceedings resulting from 
federally authorized National Guard 
training activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

8. 398 


At the request of Mr: Armstrone, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Warror) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 398, a bill 
to amend the Walsh-Healey Act and the 
Contract Work Hours Standards Act to 
permit certain employees to work a 10- 
hour day in the case of a 4-day work- 
week, and for other purposes. 

S. 517 


At the request of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 517, a bill to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide for further assessment of the 
validity of the theory concerning deple- 
tion of ozone in the stratosphere by 
halocarbon compounds before proceed- 
ing with any further regulation of such 
compounds, to provide for periodic re- 
view of the status of the theory of ozone 
depletion, and for other purposes. 

S. 546 


At the request of Mr. RamporpR, the 
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Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 546, a bill 
entitled The Fish Restoration Act of 
1981.” 

S. 602 

At the request of Mr. Riese, the Sen- 

ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 602, a bill 
to amend the investment credit provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for refundability of cur- 
rently earned investment credits after 
the close of the year in which earned 
and for refundability of any previously 
earned but unused investment credit 
after the close of the last year to which 
the unused credit may be carried. 

8. 631 


At the request of Mr. DeConcini, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON) was added as a cosponsor of S. 631, 
a bill to dismiss certain cases pending 
before the Education Appeal Board. 

8. 725 


At the request of Mr. Wa.top, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 725, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the treatment of 
certain shale property for the purposes 
of the energy investment credit. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 40 


At the request of Mr. Rrecxe, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. WALLoP) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, a joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 26, 1981, as “National Recogni- 
tion Day for Veterans of the Vietnam 
Era.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 50 

At the request of Mr. DeConcini, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr, INOUYE), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Sar- 
BANES), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MITCHELL), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Rrecte), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. NIcKLES), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurMoND), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
Lincs), and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 50, a joint 
resolution designating July 17, 1981, as 
ve P.O.W.-M.1.A. Recognition 

y” 
SENATE RESOLUTION 20 

At the request of Mr. BAKER, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 20, a resolution providing for tele- 
vision and radio coverage of proceedings 
of the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 104—RESOLU- 
TION DISAPPROVING THE PRO- 
POSED DEFERRAL OF CERTAIN 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Mr. GLENN submitted the following 
resolution; which, pursuant to the order 
of January 30, 1975, was referred jointly 
to the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on the Budget, the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

S. Res. 104 
Resolved, That the Senate disapproves the 
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proposed deferral of budget authority for the 
Welfare Reform Demonstration Programs ad- 
ministered by the Employment and Training 
Administration of the Department of Labor 
as set forth in the special message transmit- 
ted by the President to the Congress on 
March 10, 1981, under section 1013 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 (Deferral 
No. D-81-36A). 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 
FOR, PRINTING 


EXPORT TRADING COMPANY ACT 
OF 1981 
AMENDMENT NO. 25 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MATHIAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 734) to encourage exports 
by facilitating the formation and opera- 
tion of export trading companies, export 
trade associations, and the expansion of 
export trade services generally. 


CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 
AMENDMENT NO. 26 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation.) 

Mr. CANNON submitted an amend- 

ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 833) to amend the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Act to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1981, and 
for other purposes. 
@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing an amendment to sec- 
tion 6b of the Consumer Product Safety 
Act. I have been concerned about the re- 
lease of information by the Commission 
which may result in adverse publicity to 
an industry before the Commission has 
had the opportunity to weigh all the evi- 
dence in a formal proceeding. At the 
same time, I realize that an important 
function of the Commission is to educate 
the public about potential product haz- 
ards. Therefore, the first part of this 
amendment would establish procedures 
to insure that when the Commission dis- 
seminates information about the safety 
of a product or a class of consumer prod- 
ucts, that the information is accurate, 
This section will help to prevent the 
Commission from publishing inaccurate 
information thereby reducing injuries 
suffered by manufacturers who are ad- 
versely affected by inaccurate well-pub- 
licized CPSC information. 

My second concern is that the publi- 
cation of a formal action proposed by 
the Commission may result in decreased 
sales within an industry although later 
the Commission may reverse its position. 
The second part of my amendment 
would require the Commission to pub- 
licize the withdrawal of a regulatory 
proposal in the same degree as the orig- 
mal proposal. This would mean that 
finding that a standard or a ban is not 
necessary would receive as much pub- 
licity as when the ban or standard was 
originally proposed. 

The Consumer Subcommittee of 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 


the 
Sci- 
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ence, and Transportation will hold over- 
sight hearings on April 1, 2, 3, and 7, 
1981. I submit this amendment today 
before these hearings, so that witnesses 
may have the opportunity to comment. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 26 
After section 13 of the bill, insert the fol- 
lowing new section, and redesignate section 
14 of the bill as section 15: 
“INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 
“Sec. 14. Section 6(b)(1) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 2055 (b) (1)) is amended by inserting 
immediately before the last sentence there- 
of the following: “The Commission shall es- 
tablish procedures to reasonably ensure that 
information which it affirmatively dissemi- 
nates reflecting on the safety of any consum- 
er product or class of consumer products 
is accurate and not misleading. If, after pro- 
posing a formal action, the Commission de- 
cides to withdraw such proposal, the Com- 
mission shall,dn a manner similar to that in 
which such proposal was publicized, make 
known the decision to withdraw.“ 6 


BUDGET RECONCILIATION 
RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENT NO, 27 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GLENN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
revising the Congressional Budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal years 


1981, 1982, and 1983. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


OUR URGENT NATIONAL SECURITY 
TASKS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
March 28, I was honored to participate 
at Groton, Conn., in the commissioning 
ceremony of the nuclear powered attack 
submarine U.S.S. Bremerton (SSN-698) 
named for Bremerton, Wash., the home 
of Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 


I took the opportunity of my commis- 
sloning address to underscore certain ur- 
gent foreign policy and defense tasks 
facing this country. 


I ask that the full text be printed in 
the Recorp. 


The address follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR HENRY M. Jackson, 
Marcu 28, 1981 

Four years and some ten months have gone 
by since the Jackson family joined in the 
keel-laying ceremonies for the U.S. S. Brem- 
erton; two years and seven months have 
passed since we shared in the launching of 
this superb ship. During that time much 
has changed at home and abroad. But one 
thing remains the same. Hyman Rickover is 
still the pervading genius of our nuclear navy. 
Our thoughts turn with Profound respect 
and affection to our long-time friend, Ad- 
miral Rickover, as we commission his latest 
contribution to the fleet. 

As you know, the Jacksons have a spec 
fondness for the Bremerton. She RS pin 
only an honored Navy name, a great name 
from the State of Washington, but also, 
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welded upon her keel, she carries the initials 
of my wife, Helen. 

I am convinced that the American people 
are now ready and eager to restore United 
States strength and influence in the world. 
There is a new mood in the country. Ameri- 
cans are yearning to have this nation again 
strong and resolute, the trusted leader of the 
free nations, proud of its greatness. Moreover, 
there is a new understanding at the top of 
our government that we are in a continuing 
long-term military and political competition 
with the Soviets, and that we are not main- 
taining a competitive position. 

What are the most urgent tasks? I want 
to underscore a few: 

First: This country needs to restore its 
overall military strength. As I see it, a sturdy 
strategic equivalence with the Soviet Union 
is the indispensable foundation for an effec- 
tive American foreign policy—one which 
meets our responsibilities and safeguards 
our interests around the world. But even 
if we succeed in maintaining strategic equal- 
ity, areas like the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia will become more vulnerable to the 
growing Soviet capacity for regional inter- 
vention. Indeed, a substantial buildup in 
both our nuclear and conventional capabili- 
ties is absolutely vital. 


At the same time, I welcome the Reagan 
Administration's emphasis on developing a 
more rational division of labor, under which 
our Atlantic allies and Japan will be asked 
to join us in providing more for the com- 
mon defense. And I support the Administra- 
tion’s effort to reduce unnecessary costs in 
our defense programs—giving the American 
taxpayer the best return for the dollars 
spent. 

Second: There is a special need to bolster 
deterrence and promote stability in South- 
west Asia. Should Moscow establish a con- 
trolling presence in the Persian Gulf area, 
they would have a warm-water port, from 
which they would have access to the whole 
of the Indian Ocean and a broad highway to 
Third-World Nations. Hence, even if the area 
did not contain vast oil resources, it would 
be a great strategic prize for geopolitical 
reasons. But, of course, it does contain ou 
on which we and our allies depend. 


The West has significant assets in the re- 
gion. Israel, Egypt, and Turkey have sub- 
stantial military capacity. Saudi Arabia and 
other Gulf states have a part to play. Taking 
advantage of what these countries can offer— 
in ways that are acceptable to them—is in- 
creasingly necessary. 

And Secretary of Defense Weinberger is 
right that we cannot deter the Kremlin's 
efforts from seven thousand miles away. We 
require a credible American presence in the 
area with appropriate facilities—a clear sig- 
nal to Moscow that our local military ca- 
pabilities will make it too costly for them to 
consider exercising their military options. 

What is lacking most of all is a well- 
considered, general strategy to deal with the 
range of threats confronting the region. The 
threats include not only direct Soviet mili- 
tary moves, but also indirect, more subtle 
forms of coercion, and internal insurgencies 
and military coups in critical states. 


I urge President Reagan to give a very high 
priority to fasbioning—with our key friends 
and allies—a coherent, overall strategy for 
the defense of Southwest Asia, before the 
time runs out. 


Third: We must do our part to forge an 
enduring, constructive relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China, and this we have 
only begun to do. As a starter, Americans 
need to accept the fact that China and the 
Soviet Union are fundamentally different 
countries, with different ambitions and dif- 
ferent allies, and different intentions toward 
us. Our interests with respect to each of 
them differ, and the way we deal with them 
will be distinctive. 
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The key for us is China's strategic role in 
tying down on its northern border roughly 
25 percent of the Soviet defense burden. For 
our part, if we keep America strong and reso- 
lute, we will be perceived by Chinese lead- 
ers as a credible counterweight to the Soviet 
Union—now China’s main adversary. Also, we 
must vigorously abide by our normalization 
agreement with the People’s Republic. If 
America violates that agreement, on such 
matters as how we deal with Taiwan, then 
Peking is free to depart from their part of 
the bargain. And basic to the deal is the un- 
derstanding that Peking will be patient and 
peaceful in its attempt to woo Taiwan back 
to the mainland. 

The Kremlin is now trying to rekindle the 
myths of detente, lull the world into com- 
placency about .ifghanistan, and pry apart 
West Europe, Japan, and America. 

What fools Moscow has made of so many 
over the years. A classic case: taking us to 
the cleaners in the SALT II treaty, and then 
calling it equal, fair and verifiable. I am re- 
minded of a comment made to me by China's 
Premier Zhou Enlai, “The leadership of Rus- 
sia,” he said, “will look you in the eye and 
lie to you.” 

As we get serious about our defenses, we 
need not abandon our longstanding goal of 
reaching truly equal, and truly verifiable 
accords with the Soviet Union to mutually 
reduce weapons of mass destruction. But we 
will never achieve this kind of stabilizing 
and durable agreement if we negotiate from 
& position of weakness and make gratuitous 
concessions. And the Soviets should under- 
stand that we are prepared to live in a world 
without arms limitation if they persist in 
their pattern of aggression and subversion, 
and continue to settle only for unequal, one- 
sided agreements. 

My friends, this ship we commission today 
is an indispensable addition to American 
strength. The Bremerton, and her sister nu- 
clear ships, will sail the seas as a reminder 
that the United States can stand up to the 
Soviet Union, help safeguard the interests of 
our friends and allies, and conduct wise and 
steady diplomacy. 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATIONS BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS 


@ Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, it is re- 
quired by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that I 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this 
notice of Senate employees who propose 
to participate in a program, the principal 
objective of which is educational, spon- 
sored by a foreign government or a for- 
eign educational or charitable organiza- 
tion involving travel to a foreign coun- 
try paid for by that foreign government 
or organization. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which would permit Mr. 
D. Michael Harvey and Ms. Elizabeth A. 
Moler of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources under the supervision 
of Senator Jackson, to participate in a 
program in Ottawa on April 15 and 16, 
1981, sponsored by a privately support2d 
Canadian educational organization, the 
Centre for Legislative Exchange. The 
purpose of the program is to study Can- 
ada’s recently announced national en- 
ergy policy. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Harvey and Ms. 
Moler in the program in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, at the expense of the Centre, is in 
the interests of the Senate and the 
United States. 
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The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which would permit Mr. 
William E. Pursley of Senator MurKow- 
sk1's staff, to participate in a program in 
Ottawa on April 15 and 16, 1981, spon- 
sored by a privately supported Canadian 
educational organization, the Centre for 
Legislative Exchange. The purpose of 
the program is to study Canada’s re- 
cently announced national energy policy. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Pursley in the 
program in Ottawa, Canada, at the ex- 
pense of the Centre, is in the interests of 
the Senate and the United States. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which would permit Mr. 
Mark Schneider of Senator STEVENS 
staff, to participate in a program in Ot- 
tawa on April 15 and 16, 1981, sponsored 
by a private supported Canadian edu- 
cational organization. the Centre for 
Legislative Exchange. The purpose of the 
program is to study Canada’s recently 
announced national energy policy. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Schneider in the 
program in Ottawa, Canada, at the ex- 
pense of the Centre, is in the interests of 
the Senate and the United States.e 


MR. REAGAN’S AND MR. HAIG’S 
REALISTIC VIEW OF MOSCOW'S 
WAYS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
old friend of mine, Mr. Milorad M. 
Drachkovitch, who was the director of 
the Archives and senior fellow of the 
Hoover Institution, addressed a letter to 
the New York Times the other day which 
appeared in the February 21 issue. The 
letter is so much to the point, so direct, 
and explains in relatively few words ex- 
actly what the President and Alexander 
Haig have been trying to say and have 
said that I would like to make it available 
to my colleagues. I ask that it appear at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1981 
Mn. REAGAN’S AND MR. Hatc's REALISTIC VIEW 
or Moscow’s Wars 

To the Editor: 

In his Feb. 3 Op-Ed article, Yuri Kornilov, 
political correspondent for the Soviet press 
agency Tass, expressed “concern and anxiety” 
about the emergent forelgn policy of the 
Reagan Administration. 

Mr. Kornilov accused the Administration 
of either deliberately misrepresenting the 
crux of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy or 
analyzing it in a fundamentally erroneous 
way. He then explained the basic Soviet pos- 
tulates as “peaceful and equitable coopera- 
tion with other nations . . . respecting the 
right of every people to be masters in their 
homes and resolving international disputes 
not by force of arms but peacefully, at the 
negotiation table.” 

As Mr. Kornilov wrote those words, the 
Soviet Union, which in the last several years 
has feverishly built a most impressive mod- 
ern military machine, had at least 80,000 sol- 
diers in Afghanistan and 26 divisions crouch- 
ing at Poland's borders. It was continuing to 
send military aid to Vietnam, which not long 
ago utilized such aid to invade Cambodia. 
Its military advisers were supervising Cuban 
and East German military and police forces 
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supporting governments in Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Ethiopia and South Yemen. Its mili- 
tary presence in Cuba was bolstering Fidel 
Castro’s activities both in Africa and in the 
Caribbean, 

How to reconcile the blatant discrepancy 
between the sweet and reasonable words of 
Mr. Kornilov and the stern realities of Soviet 
military and political expansion, direct or 
indirect, on four continents? Simple. They 
are a rather crude application of Lenin's 
neo-Machiavellian advice to his followers to 
speak in one way while pursuing completely 
opposite policies. 

Mr. Kornilov must have studied Lenin's 
celebrated booklet “Left-Wing Communism, 
an Infantile Disorder,” written in April, 1920, 
one of the greatest manuals on political war- 
fare ever put together. The former President 
of the Communist International, Grigori 
Zinoviev, called this work “the gospel of the 
proletariat,” adding that “for the tactics of 
Communist parties, this work is no less im- 
portant than is Karl Marx's ‘Kapital’ for the 
theory of Marxism.” 

Among many of Lenin's precepts on how to 
wage a worldwide revolutionary struggle, is 
“resort to various stratagems. artifices, illegal 
methods, to evasions and subterfuges.” The 
goal Lenin had in mind was penetration of 
the “reactionary” trade unions. 

President Reagan might have employed un- 
diplomatic language when he stated at his 
first news conference that “the only morality 
[the Soviet leaders] recognize is what will 
further their cause, meaning they reserve 
unto themselves the right to commit any 
crime, to lie, to cheat.” Secretary of State 
Haig might have been indelicate when he 
charged the Soviet Union with “training, 
funding and equivping international terror- 
ism.” But both hit the nail on its Leninist 
head. And in his heart, Yuri Kornilov knows 
that they are right. 


THE WATER RESOURCES BUDGET 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President. the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works recently studied with great care 
the various items within its responsibil- 
ity that relate to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s water resources budget. 

By a vote of 11 to 1, the committee 
came to the conclusion that the Federal 
Government must not eliminate those 
programs within the Water Resources 
Council and the Office of Water Re- 
search and Technology that assist the 
States and regions in carrying out ef- 
fective water development and research 
programs. If such an elimination occurs, 
it should take place with sufficient lead 
time to allow the States to make the 
transition without disruption. 

While the dollar figures are rather 
modest ones, this is an important issue 
to national water development. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask that the ap- 
propriate portions of the committee's re- 
port to the Budget Committee be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

WATER RESOURCES 

The committee voted to endorse the over- 
all figures proposed by the Reagan admin- 
istration for expenditures on water resources 
planning and development, with some minor 
transfers. 

The committee recommends that $40 mil- 
lion be deleted from the fiscal year 1982 con- 
struction general account of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, with those funds to be 
transferred and divided between the Office 
of Water Research and Technology (OWRT) 
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and the Water Resources Council (WRC), 
enabling those agencies to continue their 
important work. At $20 million apiece in fis- 
cal year 1982, each agency would spend about 
one-third less than its fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriations. Yet, these expenditures are 
necessary to assure continuation of the es- 
sential activities that Congress has con- 
ferred on these agencies. 


WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL (WRC) 


The committee urges that this program be 
continued, with current funding levels for 
its State program assistance grants ($10 mil- 
lion) and the various river basin commis- 
sions ($4 million), plus a reduced level of 
spending for administrative costs ($$ mil- 
lion). The Committee agrees with the Ad- 
ministration's decision to eliminate the WRC 
comprehensive national planning. The con- 
tinuation of the matching State program 
assistance is particularly vital; without it 
many States would be compelled to cut back 
drastically on their water resources plan- 
ning. If the Congress eventually transfers 
more responsibility to the States, they must 
have the capability to assume that responsi- 
bility. 

OFFICE OF WATER RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 
(OWRT) 

The proposed fiscal year 1982 funding 
would continue, at current levels, the Fed- 
eral support for the 54 State water research 
institutes located at land grant universities 
($6,210,000). This seed money is more than 
matched by State and private funding and 
provides a valuable component of any na- 
tional water resources effort. In addition, the 
Committee recommends reduced, but real- 
istic, levels of funding for the matching re- 
search grants ($4,790,000), the saline re- 
search and demonstration program ($6 mil- 
lion), and overall program administration 
$3 million). 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

As stated previously, the Committee voted 
as offsetting $40 million reduction in the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ construction 
budget for fiscal year 1982. While this change 
was made reluctantly, the Committee agreed 
that the merits of modest State assistance 
outweighs some of the lower priority con- 
struction work. ... 

The Committee also has recommended that 
the proposed fiscal year 1981 recissions in the 
WRC and the OWRT budgets not be ap- 
proved. The funds for the proposed rescis- 
sions should be reallocated from the Con- 
struction General Account of the Corps of 
Engineers.@ 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on March 29, 
the Byelorussian-American community 
in Brooklyn held a rally to commemo- 
rate the 63d anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic which took place in Minsk, the 
capital of Byelorussia. Byelorussian- 
Americans in my home State of Kansas 
and every other State of the Union 
joined in this celebration, if only in 
spirit. 

Sixty-three years ago the citizens of 
Byelorussia savored the taste of freedom 
and independence following the fall of 
the Tsarist Russian empire. Almost im- 
mediately, the Government of the new 
independent Byelorussian Republic be- 
gan to organize the national and local 
administration, the education system, 
the cultural activities, the restoration of 
the war-torn economy, and the forma- 
tion of the national military forces. It 
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also began intensive diplomatic activities 
abroad. 

This brief experiment with freedom 
ended on January 1, 1919, when the So- 
viet Union, during a period of Soviet 
expansionism, proclaimed its new co- 
lonial state, the Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. Although the Byelorus- 
sian national armed forces staged a gal- 
lant struggle and made desperate but 
vain appeals for aid from abroad, they 
were soundly defeated. 

Since that time, the Soviet Union, in 
violation of the Helsinki agreement, has 
continued to deprive the Byelorussian 
people of the human rights it pledged to 
observe under the Helsinki accord. Rus- 
sification efforts have been aimed at 
stripping Byelorussia of its cultural and 
ethnic heritage. As is typical in Soviet- 
claimed territory, individuals continue to 
be imprisoned for speaking out on behalf 
of human rights. Nevertheless, the peo- 
ple of Byelorussia steadfastly continue to 
resist these Russification efforts, and to 
remind Moscow of its commitment to 
honor the Helsinki accord—even under 
threat of imprisonment and persecution. 
SOVIET TROOPS IN BYELORUSSIA PREPARED TO 

INVADE POLAND 

Byelorussia has been targeted as the 
westernmost site of Russian expansion- 
ism. As a result, Moscow has been con- 
ducting a fierce campaign of russifica- 
tion there aimed at the destruction of 
Byelorussian national identity. As So- 
viet troops stand poised to invade Po- 
land, the geopolitical importance of 
Byelorussia becomes evident. There are 
currently Soviet troops stationed in the 
Byelorussian cities of Grodno and Brest 
who may be assigned to such an inva- 
sion. 

VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCASTS 

Needless to say, it is in the national 
security interests of the United States 
to prevent Soviet expansion. These in- 
terests are best served when the citizens 
of captive nations within the Soviet Un- 
ion are informed of the nature of Soviet 
expansionism and the vitality of their 
respective cultural heritage in the 
United States. The Voice of America pro- 
vides one means of communicating this 
information. Although the Voice of 
America does not currently broadcast to 
the Soviet Union in the Byelorussian 
language, the Byelorussian-American 
Association has asked me to lend my sup- 
Port to that goal. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of a resolution adopt- 
ed at the Byelorussian rally be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The Byelorussian language, the language 
of one of the largest nationalities in the 
USSR and one of the oldest ethnic groups 
in the United States, is being discriminated 
against by the Voice of America, which does 
not include the Byelorussian language in its 
programming. We, the Participants of this 
rally, wish to once again express our long- 
standing frustration with this discrimina- 
tion. We ask that the administration of the 
VOA and other concerned Government agen- 
cies recognize the inequity and unsoundness 
of VOA policy in this matter and move to 
include the Byelorussian language in VOA 
programming. Inclusion of the Byelorussian 
language in VOA broadcasts would foster 
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closer relations with the Byelorussian people 
and the Byelorussian-American community. 


Mr. President, this Senator thinks it 
would well serve our national security 
interests, especially during the present 
wave of Soviet expansionism, to investi- 
gate the inclusion of broadcasts in the 
Byelorussian language in future VOA 
programing.@ 


THE PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION 
OF FEDERAL ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS INTO BLOCK GRANTS 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, in 
our consideration of spending levels for 
education, training, and social services, 
we reviewed President Reagan's pro- 
posal to consolidate 45 separate Federal 
elementary and secondary educational 
programs into two block grants. These 
programs are aimed primarily at serv- 
ing the special educational needs of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged and physically 
or mentally handicapped children and 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

We agreed that as in most other pro- 
gram areas there should be cuts there 
as well. 

However, the majority of the commit- 
tee believes that the spending cuts for 
these programs should be less than orig- 
inally proposed by the administration. 
We did adopt. with my support. a spend- 
ing level which is marginally higher 
ee that proposed by the administra- 

on. 


While our focus was on spending levels 
rather than on administrative proce- 
dures, there is considerable sentiment, as 
I read it, in favor of the block grant ap- 
proach in this area. I am personally 
supportive of the grant block approach 
which gives greater power to State and 
local authorities to spend Federal as- 
sistance dollars in ways that fit their 
particular needs. 

As we deal with handicapped programs, 
however, I want to study the adminis- 
tration’s forthcoming block grant pro- 
posal carefullv. Certain types of pro- 
grams, particularly those of research 
and training, do not readily lend them- 
selves to the block grant approach. Ef- 
fective research and training can often 
be realized only at specialized institu- 
tions which have developed a great depth 
of expertise and breadth of experience. 


The concentration of funds in those in- 
stitutions with demonstrably successful 
programs would seem to be more cost- 
effective than thinly spreading funds in 
& per-capita block grant distribution. I 
think this is particularly true in regard 
to training and research programs and 
special education for the handicapped 
which in many respects is still in a new 
frontier. 


We must be careful not to cripple those 
research and training institutions which 
in recent years have begun to produce 
results that are of enormous benefit to 
the entire handicapped community. It is 
quite likely that with the application of 
the block grant approach to the other 
operational handicapped program it will 
be all the more important to maintain 
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the research and training programs on 
a discretionary, competitive basis. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I do want to 
consult thoroughly with the members of 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee as they begin to consider proposed 
changes to the authorizing statutes.e 


HANDGUNS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the shame- 
ful, senseless attack on the President of 
the United States was shocking and hor- 
rifying to me, as it was to all Americans. 

We are all relieved that the President 
has survived the assault and that the 
prognosis is for a complete and early re- 
covery from his wound. 

I earnestly hope that others wounded 
in the attack, James S. Brady, the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary; Secret Service 
Agent Timothy J. McCarthy; and Of- 
ficer Thomas K. Delahanty of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police Department, all 
will recover as much as possible from 
their wounds. 

The shooting of President Reagan 
should serve as another reminder to us 
that we are tempting fate if we continue 
to permit boundless proliferation of fire- 
arms in our Nation. 

The list of our national leaders who 
have been gunned down in the past 20 
years is long and grievous, and it in- 
cludes leaders in Government, in public 
affairs, in the arts and the sciences. But 
that list, grievous as it is, is only the 
beginning of the toll of tragedy. Added 
to it must be the hundreds and thou- 
sands of gun victims who were less prom- 
inent—not heads of State, but heads of 
families, fathers and husbands, wives 
and mothers, sons and daughters, whose 
lives have been snuffed out by pistols and 
firearms that can be obtained as easily 
as bubblegum. 

I believe it is possible and indeed nec- 
essary to stem the flood of handguns 
that is engulfing our Nation. I see no 
reason why all handguns should not be 
registered and all cwners of handguns 
licensed, just as we require that all auto- 
mobiles be registered and all drivers be 
licensed. 

Such a system would not infringe on 
legitimate ownership or use of firearms 
any more than our automobile laws in- 
fringe on legitimate uses of autos. Reg- 
ulation and control of handguns would 
not eliminate violence in our society, but 
if regulations deterred one potential as- 
sassin and reduced the daily carnage of 
handgun violence, it would be worth 
doing and should be done. 

Mr. President, an article in today’s 
Washington Post traces the history of 
the handgun used in the shooting of 
President Reagan. As the story notes, it 
is but one of 15,000 to 20,000 cheap Sat- 
urday Night Specials” assembled each 
month at just one handgun plant. I ask 
that the article from the Washington 
Post be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

THE Gun: A SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL From 
MIAMI 
(By Pete Earley) 

The gun that shot Ronald Reagan yester- 

day was manufactured months ago, thou- 
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sands of miles away from the nation’s capi- 
tal in a small factory in Germany. The .22- 
caliber, blue steel revolver was then shipped 
in pieces to Miami, where it was assembled, 
thus skirting U.S. laws that make it illegal to 
import small, inexpensive foreign-made 
handguns. 

The Roehm, model RGI handgun is no 
stranger to American soil. The revolver is 
one of the best known handguns in this 
country, said gun experts and police. 

It is best known as a Saturday Night Spe- 
clal—the type of handgun that Congress 
thought it was getting rid of when it passed 
the National Gun Control Act of 1968. 

Foreign manufacturers quickly discovered 
a loophole in the tough gun act, officials said. 
The law said nothing about bringing gun 
parts into this country where they could be 
assembled. That is what the German-based 
Roehm company and dozens of other foreign 
weapon makers have been doing for more 
than a decade. 

The gun that shot the 40th president was 
assembled at a Miami factory, one of 15,000 
to 20,000 cheap revolvers that roll off its 
assembly line each month. 

Despite the cost of overseas shipping, wages 
for assembly-line workers and extra costs of 
middlemen, when model RG14 finally reaches 
the public, its price tag is about $47.50—one 
of the cheapest pistols available. 

Guns like the RG14 have made Florida the 
nation’s top gun supply state for criminals, 
according to the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms, which traces firearms used in 
crimes. 

Identified by sources as the gun confiscated 
by the Secret Service after Reagan, press 
aide James Brady and two law officers were 
shot, the Roehm revolver is a six-shot, 
double-action, 15-ounce revolver that can fire 
any .22-caliber ammunition. 

Its parts are shipped to RG Industries at 
2485 Northwest 20th St., Miami, for assembly. 
William Kirk, a spokesman for RG Industries, 
refused to discuss the gun or his company. 
Employees and sources familiar with the com- 
pany, however, said RG Industries was formed 
by the German-based Roehm family after the 
1968 gun control act was passed. 

The company’s primary product is cheap 
handguns, and it employs up to 80 assembly- 
line workers. Last year, RG Industries sold an 
estimated $3.1 million worth of handguns, 
according to sources. 

All of the weapons are shipped to whole- 
salers who distribute them to smaller gun 
dealers, hardware stores and pawnshops, the 
sources said. 

The gun used to shoot Reagan was pur- 
chased Oct. 13, 1980, sources said, at Rocky's 
Pawn Shop in Dallas, Texas, like Florida, is 
considered by ATF as one of the five easiest 
states in the nation to buy handeuns. 

Federal agents seized the pawnshop's books 
within two hours after the shooting. officials 
said, but owner Isaac Goldstein told reporters 
that he remembers selling two model RG14s 
to & man who listed his name as John Hink- 
ley—the name of the man accused of shoot- 


“This gun is really a piece of trash,” said 
one gun expert here when asked about the 
RGI4. “Tt gives all guns a bad name. T've seen 
them when the bullets (in the cylinder) don’t 
even match up to the barrel.“ 


AID TO EL SALVADOR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President. the senti- 
ments expressed in a thoughtful editorial 
on El Salvador, published in the Pro- 
vidence Journal on March 25, closely 
parallels the views that I have articu- 
lated since we as a nation have been 
struggling with that crucial issue. The 
point is made that El Salvador’s most 
pressing need is economic assistance and 
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that is the way we in the Congress can 
best help. 

We should support the administra- 
tion’s economic assistance proposal so 
that the Salvadoran Government can 
continue its ambitious and vitally neces- 
sary land reform program, and its efforts 
to provide jobs in the industrial sector. 

Furthermore, the funds -would help El 
Salvador stay afloat economically, 
through the political turmoil which has 
seriously affected the economy. The eco- 
nomic assistance will help counter the 
appeal of the far left and the far right. 
It will serve to strengthen the moderates 
who valiantly work to restore peace and 
democratic government to that troubled 
land. 

I continue to have problems with other 
aspects of the administration’s policy in 
El Salvador. I am against a purely mili- 
tary solution to the situation because it 
is unlikely to succeed. A political solution 
arranged through the cooperation of the 
region’s democratic nations should be 
supported by the United States. I also 
continue to have problems with certain 
aspects of the present Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment, especially on the issue of the 
investigation of the murders of the four 
American churchwomen, about which I 
remain unsatisfied. 


Yet, I believe that we have to support 
those inside El Salvador who seek mod- 
eration, and a better way of life for all 
sectors of the population through these 
troubled times. I ask that the full text of 
the Providence Journal editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 

U.S. Am NEEDED IN SALVADOR 

Economic 


Mounting protests against U.S. policy in 
El Salvador make it important for the 
American people to distinguish between 
beneficial and dangerous elements in the 
revolutionary struggle that envelops that 
country. From the not-very-well informed 
demonstrators who paraded in Providence 
last weekend to the leadership of five na- 
tional Protestant denominations, the pro- 
tests can be valuable only if they recognize 
the complexity of El Salvador’s problems 
and the area where US. aid can be most 
helpful. 

Years of dictatorship and repression by a 
small group of military officers and landhold- 
ing families have created their own internal 
opposition. And measures that would clearly 
align the United States with this right-wing 
group can only alienate the mass of the peo- 
ple, which includes what is left of the mid- 
die class and a large segment of leftist but 
undoctrinaire moderates. 

Clearly there is a hard-core Communist 
group that is not interested in compromisé 
and that would prefer to see the current 
junta government fall in its goal of reform 
both economic and political. That group is 
small, estimated by U.S. government sources 
at only several hundred. Success for the 
junta and for U.S. policy lies in separating 
the moderate leftists from the Communists. 

Fortunately, the guerrillas failed in their 
campaign of January to overthrow the junta 
and set up a more radical government. They 
failed because they attracted little support 
from the mass of the people or the Christian 
Democrats who have been backing the gov- 
ernment. The Catholic clergy has been back- 
ing away from the guerrillas. Moreover, the 
Nicaraguan government seems to have had 
second thoughts about supplying arms to 
the guerrillas, in view of its need for eco- 
nomic aid from the United States. 


MostTLy 
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Thus, the current situation calls for a 
minimum amount of military aid. The mili- 
tary threat from the guerrillas has receded. 
The number of U.S. military advisers is not 
likely to be increased for the obvious reason 
that they could spark a backlash among the 
people. El Salvador’s most pressing need is 
for economic aid. That’s why Congress was 
asked yesterday to double the aid appropria- 
tion to $125 million, to help the junta fend 
off bankruptcy, while it proceeds with the 
land redistribution program that is the proof 
of its sincerity to the landless peasants. The 
aid also is needed to create industrial jobs, 
since the country just doesn’t have enough 
land to go around. 

Meanwhile, the right-wing military in El 
Salvador, which has been responsible for 
thousands of murders or has at least con- 
doned them, must be kept from extreme 
measures, such as a new attempt at a coup. 
Time is on the side of revolution in El Sal- 
vador—and probably other Central American 
countries, too. If the extreme right is per- 
mitted to renew its police-state methods, 
then what remains of the moderates, will be 
thrown permanently into the arms of the 
Communists and when the final overthrow 
of the increasingly isolated right does occur, 
there will be no room for moderates or for 
democratic government. 

U.S. advocates of intervention in El Salva- 
dor can do no better than to recall the course 
that the Portuguese revolution took. The 
first government to succeed the dictatorship 
there was Communist-dominated. Yet aid 
supplied by Socialists and Christian Demo- 
crats in other West European countries en- 
abled the moderate parties to come back and 
win an overwhelming victory over the Com- 
munists. Careful nurturing of democratic 
forces can still have the same result in Cen- 
tral America. 


THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COM- 
MISSION AND ITS PRODUCTIVE 
PROGRAMS SHOULD BE CON- 
TINUED 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
is no greater evidence that the Presi- 
dent’s spending reduction proposals were 
hastily developed without consideration 
of the consequences to the American peo- 
ple than in the totally unjustified de- 
cision to eliminate the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission and all of its non- 
highway activities. Even a cursory 
examination of the structure and oper- 
ation of the Commission, of its achieve- 
ments and potential, would have resulted 
in the opposite conclusion. 

The Appalachian program was initi- 
ated in 1965 to address a particularly 
serious set of socio-economic concerns 
in a 13-State section of our country. This 
region traditionally lagged behind the 
rest of the country in virtually every 
measure of economic strength. 

The Appalachian program instituted 
a unique approach to solving these prob- 
lems. The program is founded on the 
concept of partnership in which the 
States and the Federal Government 
operated as equals. Programs and proj- 
ects are initiated at the local and State 
levels: They are not imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government from Washington. 

Mr. President, I know of no more pre- 
cise description of the concept of the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission and its 
value in the years ahead than that enun- 
ciated by Donald W. Whitehead, Fed- 
eral cochairman of the ARC for 6 years 
under Presidents Nixon and Ford. Mr. 
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Whitehead, who describes himself as a 
lifelong Republican and a political con- 
servative, presented testimony to the 
House Subcommittee on Economic De- 
velopment for a hearing conducted on 
March 13 of this year. I quote briefly 
from Mr. Whitehead’s statement. 

I fear that the Administration's proposals 
to date have overlooked the value of the 
ARC's shared power process not only as an 
effective mechanism for shifting power back 
to the states and local governments and 
making better public investments, but also 
as a way of winning gubernatorial acceptance 
of federal budget cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, the ARC shared power proc- 
ess is a proven system for enabling Governors 
to allocate federal funds coming into their 
states, to participate in writing the guide- 
lines defining the terms under which those 
funds will be spent, and to select the projects 
deemed most important for meeting the 
needs determined by the local and state gov- 
ernments—by those closest to the problems 
and those who, after all, bear the primary 
responsibility for solving them. 

This ARC shared power process is a work- 
ing demonstration of the principles President 
Reagan has enunciated for his domestic pro- 
gram. It can be cited as proof that these 
principles, if embodied appropriately in the 
right institutional framework, will produce 
more effective use of the tax dollar in which- 
ever program area or areas, and at whatever 
level (greater or lesser). And if the process 
works in West Virginia and parts of Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, it ought to be replicable nationwide. 


Since the Appalachian program was 
initiated there has been substantial prog- 
ress in the region toward goals estab- 
lished in 1965. While the Appalachian 
Regional Commission cannot take sole 
and total credit for all of the improve- 
ments, the following have been achieved: 

Per capita income in the region has 
risen from 78 to 86 percent of the na- 
tional average. 

The poverty level has declined from 
over 31 to 14 percent and is falling at 
a faster rate than that of the Nation. 

More than 1.5 million new private sec- 
tor jobs were created between 1965 and 
1978. 

The percentage of people getting a 
high school education is moving toward 
the national average; up from 33 to 53 
percent compared to a national average 
of 64 percent. 

The rate of infant deaths between 1960 
and 1977 declined from 26.5 per 1,000 to 
14.3 and now more nearly approximates 
the national rate. 


The historical pattern of outmigration 
has been totally reversed. Between 1970 
and 1980 the region has gained an aver- 
age of 100,000 persons a year from inmi- 
gration and population growth rate is 
near the national average. 

Through the locally initiated plan- 
ning process a wide variety of activities 
has been undertaken with Appalachian 
Commission support. It is important to 
remember that the Appalachian pro- 
gram, like that of EDA, is to a consider- 
able degree that of a catalyst. Many non- 
highway projects are carried out with 
minimal participation of actual ARC 
funding. It is the availability of these 
funds, however, that often makes the dif- 
ference in obtaining support from other 
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Federal, State, and private sources. The 
process is intended to assure the best use 
of these scarce resources. 

Mr. President, a Member of the House 
of Representatives, in recently criticizing 
the Appalachian program, observed that 
of $60 million worth of Appalachian 
projects in his district, only 7 percent of 
the money came from Commission 
funds. I submit that this individual com- 
pletely missed the point and the phi- 
losophy behind the Appalachian pro- 
gram. As I have indicated, it is a major 
purpose of the Apralachian program to 
be a catalyst and to provide seed money 
to make projects possible. A $60 million 
return on a 7-percent investment by the 
ARC is indeed an admirable record, and 
it demonstrates the validity of this ap- 
proach. 

Since its inception the Federal Gov- 
ernment has invested $4.3 billion through 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. 
Of this amount $2.6 billion were dedi- 
cated to work on the 3,025-mile develop- 
ment highway system -which is intended 
to make the rugged terrain of our region 
more accessible and thereby more at- 
tractive to economic development. An- 
other $1.7 billion was allocated to non- 
highway activities covering a wide range 
of service and developmental projects. 
These funds have brought to Appa- 
lachian projects $1.7 billion in State 
funds, $1.8 billion from local govern- 
ments, and $1.6 billion in other Federal 
funds. 

A few of the varied types of ARC-spon- 
sored activities are as follows: 

Twenty different types of child develop- 
ment services that have reached 330 counties 
and served about 200,000 families. 

Assistance to over 500 schools in provid- 
ing job-related vocational and basic educa- 
tional skills. More than half of Appalachian 
llth and 12th graders are now getting tech- 
nical and vocational job-related training. 

Over 1,800 miles or approximately 60 per- 
cent of the development highways authorized 
for assistance are complete or under 
construction. 

Assistance to projects which will provide 
over 21,000 units of critically needed housing 
in the region. Some 10,519 of these units 
haye been completed; another 2,100 are under 
construction. 

Over 1,472 community improvement proj- 
ects such as water and sewer systems, com- 
munity improvements and industrial parks. 


Mr. President, I have received ex- 
pressions of support for the Appalachian 
program from throughout the region. In 
many instances these are accompanied 
by examples of what the Appalachian 
program means to communities. I recent- 
ly received a letter from Robert H. Mus- 
selwhite, county administrator of Upshur 
County, W. Va. He wrote as follows: 

You are aware that West Virginia struggles 
as do other parts of the Appalachian moun- 
tain chain to provide basic services that 
many other areas of the country have long 
since established and would not consider dis- 
posing of. I am speaking of road systems, 
sewer systems, adequate water facilities, ade- 
quate health care; and I know that in some 
states recreation is considered to be an essen- 
tial service. West Virginia’s volatile economy 
has produced over the years a tendency to- 
ward an incapacity to produce a tax base 
that could help us to help ourselves. It is for 
this reason that the work of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission is especially important 
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to us In helping us break the cycles created 
by an overdependence upon extractive types 
of industries. 

Such projects funded by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission may be luxuries in 
other parts of the conutry but are basic ne- 
cessities in my county. 


While substantial progress has been 
made there is much to be done. There 
remains a high level of rural poverty in 
the region, at least one-third higher 
than the national average. The medium 
number of school years completed in Ap- 
palachia is a full year behind the na- 
tional average, and more than half of the 
Appalachian counties has infant mor- 
tality rates above the national average. 
It is unrealistic to suppose that local and 
State governments can fill the gaps cre- 
ated by the abrupt ending of the Appa- 
lachian program. 

The almost total rescission of Appa- 
lachian funds for fiscal 1981 would have 
an immediate and widespread effect in 
the region. It would eliminate 706 pend- 
ing projects representing 2 to 3 years 
of work by local officials, organizations 
and citizens. These projects directly af- 
fect 4 million people. 

Again, a variety of projects would be 
ended this year including 65 established 
child development projects and 16 pro- 
posed new projects. In addition, 155 
health projects, 102 education projects, 
14 State housing projects and 26 energy- 
related projects would be among those 
lost this year. The absence of funding in 
fiscal 1982 would have a comparably seri- 
ous impact. 

The operation of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission clearly is consistent 
with the stated objectives of the admin- 
istration to make economic development 
an activity primarily concentrated at the 
local and State levels. This program, 
therefore, should be continued for two 
reasons. 

First, to evaluate the ways which the 
Appalachian experience might be trans- 
lated into a national effort; second, a 
continuation at least through fiscal 1982 
would permit a transition to a revised 
program or even orderly termination of 
the existing effort without the shock 
effect that would be produced by the 
President’s proposal. 

Spokesmen for the administration 
have maintained that the impact of the 
ARC program in the region is unidenti- 
fiable”. That assertion is unfounded. 
While the program cannot and does not 
take credit for all of the regional prog- 
ress in the past 15 years, there is ample 
evidence that it has helped to create a 
climate for a substantial amount of this 
achievement. 

Mr. President, this issue was addressed 
eloquently and accurately by our col- 
league from Kentucky, Senator HUDDLE- 
ston, in a letter of March 5, to President 
Reagan. I ask that Senator HUDDLE- 
srox's letter be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, from the beginning the 
Governors of the 13 Appalachian States 
have been intimately involved in the de- 
velopment and execution of Commission 
programs. Perhaps more than any other 
group, they know best the impact on 
their States of this unique partnership 
effort. 
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Almost immediately after the new ad- 
ministration made known its plans to 
terminate the Appalachian program 
there was a response from the Governors. 
On February 1, Gov. Lamar Alexander of 
Tennessee, assumed the office of State 
cochairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission for 1982. On Febru- 
ary 13, he directed a letter to David 
Stockman, Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, in response to the 
Presidential proposal to eliminate the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. His 
words are representative of the attitude 
of the Governors to this program, and I 
shall ask that Governor Alexander’s let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

On February 24, 1981, the Governors 
of the Appalachian States met in Wash- 
ington and adopted a resolution strongly 
recommending such an approach. This 
bipartisan resolution, which was sup- 
ported both by Democrats and Republi- 
cans, acknowledged the possibility of re- 
duced funding levels during 1981 and 
1982. It also called on President Reagan 
to appoint a representative to work with 
the Governors in planning for the fu- 
ture. This is an imminently sensible ap- 
proach and one that should be followed. 
It will not work, however, unless the 
Congress provides an adequate level of 
funding for the ARC through fiscal 1982. 
3 support such continued fund- 

g. 

Mr. President, I shall also ask that the 
resolution of the Appalachian Governors 
be included in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. President. I gave consideration to 
offering an amendment to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 9 to provide continued 
funding for the Apralachian Regional 
Commission for fiscal 1981-82. In 2 
days of caucus, Democratic Senators 
agreed to a limited number of amend- 
ments which would be proposed to this 
measure. These address issues with broad 
national impact, and it is appropriate 
that they receive our attention during 
the limited time available for debate on 
this bill. For that reason, I will not pro- 
pose additional funds for the ARC at this 
time although I firmly believe that the 
Appalachian experience has implications 
far beyond the borders of our 13-State 
region. 

I am pleased that the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation of the 
House of Representatives has recom- 
mended to the Budget Committee in the 
other body a continuation of funding for 
the Appalachian Commission even 
though it is at a reduced level consistent 
with reductions imposed on other Gov- 
ernment activities. I commend the Mem- 
bers of the House for their action and I 
urge Members of the Senate to endorse 
this action when a conference on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 9 is held. 

The letter and the resolution follow: 

STATE oF TENNESSEE, 


Februa 
Mr. Davm STOCKMAN, Dr i 
Director, Office of Management and Budeet, 
Old Executive Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.c. 
Dran Mn. STOCKMAN: This is in response 
to the President’s plan to eliminate the 
Appalachian Regional ion from the 
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Federal budget in the next fiscal year and 
eliminate the non-highway funds in the cur- 
rent year. His letter says that responses are 
due within 48 hours. 

The federal ARC Co-Chairman, Al Smith, 
is responding separately. 

As states’ co-chairman, I won't presume 
to speak within 48 hours for the governors 
of the 13 Appalachian states. On my own, I 
offer these thoughts: 

(1) Tennessee spends and administers $1.3 
billion in federal funds. The best spent—in 
terms of impact for the benefit of the most 
families—is our $11 million of ARC non- 
highway money. This is because local and 
state officials annually set priorities for the 
spending and parcel out the funds sparingly. 
There is virtually no overhead; 

(2) You should not eliminate non-high- 
way funds in the current year. Local gov- 
ernments have made obligations based on 
them; 

(3) Rather than eliminate ARC, you may 
want to consider spending more of the re- 
maining federal funds through such struc- 
tures. It permits state and local planning 
with a federal veto, a lot better system than 
in any of the 500 plus categorical grants. 

I want to support, as I believe most gover- 
nors do, the President's effort to reduce fed- 
eral spending. I am willing to accept Ten- 
nessee’s fair share of reduction in federal 
spending to help in this effort It is impos- 
sible to tell what is a “fair share” of the load 
until I see an outline of the entire budget. 

Therefore, I am suggesting by this letter 
to the other ARC governors that we listen 
to what the President has to say February 
18, study his proposals. consult with our 
Congressmen and Senators and then respond 
promptly to his proposals. 

The governors’ response will come shortly 
after we meet in Washington at 1:00 p.m. 
on February 24. 

Sincerely, 
LAMAR ALEXANDER. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1981. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: The Administration's 
approach to the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission alarms me because it shows total un- 
familiarity with the purpose of the program, 
the ARC's sienificant visible impact in the 
region and the public confidence and accept- 
ance it enjoys. I offer the following illustra- 
tion in resvonse to the charge the ARC's im- 
pact in the region is “unidentifiable”. 

Item: In 1977, the American Enterprise In- 
stitute published its study of the ARC pro- 
gram and discovered, much to its surprise, 
that the ARC program ranked higher in 
terms of effectiveness and public confidence 
than any other federal program—including 
revenue sharing. A covy of that report titled 
Sharei Power has been provided to OMB 
analysts and has been widely distributed. 

Item: ARC early in its program develoved 
a long-range plan to construct a system of 
highways which, with the national interstate 
highway system, would open up areas of the 
Appalachian region with a developmental 
potential. Today, this 3,025 mile Appalachian 
Development Highway System is almost 60 
percent complete, with 1,806 miles open to 
traffic or under construction. 

Item: At the beginning of the ARC pro- 
gram, the region's young people were leaving 
in droves to find work in the cities of Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit. The 
Commission began to systematically bond 
vocational schools until every county in the 
region had the facilities to provide vocational 
training. Today. industry is beeinning to 
thrive and prosner in these areas where there 
is a skilled work force. The out-migration of 
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the youth has been arrested and, in fact, has 
been reversed. 

Ttem: Health facilities have been modern- 
ized and built where not previously in ex- 
istence. Approximately 30 clinics are in 
operation and serving areas that have been 
without medical care. Health care for chil- 
dren and working mothers continues to be a 
pressing need in approximately 50 counties of 
the region. To meet this need, the ARC as- 
sisted in the establishment of three medical 
schools and the development of family 
practice residency programs in two others. 

State and local governments have com- 
mitted their resources to 20 new projects for 
FY 1981 that are designed to deal with the 
problem of infant mortality. Central Appa- 
lachia has the highest infant mortality rates 
of any area in the nation. Portions of Appa- 
lachia continue to be at the very bottom of 
the ladder and have the highest incidence of 
economic and social needs. A rescission of 
FY 1981 non-highway funds will cause severe 
hardship to the people of Appalachia if these 
projects, and others which are also important 
are not funded. 

Item: 1978-79, the ARC provided the lead- 
ership to prevent the bankruptcy of dozens 
of hospitals and clinics that were threatened 
with collapse due to the combined effects of 
severe floods, and the decline in coal produc- 
tion that depleted the miners’ welfare and re- 
tirement funds. 

Item: The ARC fostered the establishment 
of multi-county planning and development 
districts. These districts provide technical 
assistance to local governments, promote in- 
dustrial development, and encourage local 
governments to cooperate in providing im- 
provements which could not be undertaken 
separately. 

The ARC has not addressed some of the 
region’s fundamental problems, but it is 
simply incorrect to say that the impact is 
unidentifiable. The Commission programs 
have succeeded in reversing decades of ne- 
glect. While significant progress has been 
made, there are still critical special needs 
which remain. The Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment program is one of the least under- 
stood programs in the federal government 
because it is not solely a federal program. 

The ARC is a federal-state partnership. 
The thirteen states are 50% of the program 
and contribute half of the funds to support 
the program's administration. The employees 
of the ARC are not federal employees and 
are expected to serve the needs of the fed- 
eral and state sides of the program. 

The Governors of the thirteen states to- 
gether with a representative of the President 
make the policy and spending decisions for 
all projects funded by the ARC. It provides 
a forum where national priorities are refined 
to meet and also serve the critical needs of 
states and local communities. This is un- 
like any other federal program where the 
states have no inputs and must comply with 
myriad federal regulations. 

It seems to me that if this Administra- 
tion is serious in its declarations to delegate 
more responsibility and authority to the 
states that it should look at one of the most 
viable devices for achieving that goal. 


Mr. President, the region called Appalachia 
needs the Appalachian Regional Commission. 
If this Nation is to succeed in achieving 
energy independence, it must successfully 
develop its own energy resources. Among 
these resources is coal. Any major expansion 
of coal production is going to overwhelm the 
ability of state and local governments to cope 
with the great range of problems that will 
accompany this develooment. In the East. it 
is the ARC that can best provide the policy 
and planning framework to pull together 
federal and state actions in this enterprise. 

I share your concern about the size and 
cost of the federal government—it must be 
reduced. However, it would be penny wise 
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and pound foolish to attack a program that 
is one of the most cost-efficient and widely 
accepted public investment programs. 

Recommendations: 

In the area development program, the ARC 
should be directed to concentrate its efforts 
in two areas: 1) expanding the housing in- 
dustry through the state housing authori- 
ties; and 2) to continue to address the seri- 
ous problems of inadequate health care. 

The Commission's FY 1981 area develop- 
ment funds should not be rescinded. For FY 
1982, there should be continued funding for 
these Commission programs at a level refiect- 
ing & fair share of necessary budget cuts. 

The Appalachian Development Highway 
System is the most important Commission 
program in fostering economic development 
in Appalachia. The transfer of this program 
to the Federal Highway Administration in 
FY 1981 would be a serious mistake. Legisla- 
tion to provide future funding from the 
Highway Trust Fund may not be in place by 
the beginning of FY 1982. A number of issues 
must be resolved. For example: 

Who will review and approve centerline 
locations? 

What priority system will be followed? 

Why do you expect Congress to permit 
funding of this program from Highway Trust 
Fund revenues without the additional reve- 
nue from the suggested 2 cents increase in 
the gas tax? 

How will you allocate funds among the Ap- 
palachian states? 

How many years of funding, and at what 
levels of authorizations, do you intend to 
propose and then support with appropriation 
requests? 

What provision will you make for those 
states that have prefinanced projects on the 
Appalachian Development Highway System? 

What will happen to the access road pro- 
gram? Will funding be provided to com- 
plete projects approved by the Commission? 
Will access road projects he approved after 
transfer of the highway program to FHWA? 
Who would do this if the Commission is 
still in existence? 

I support the enclosed resolution passed 
by the Appalachian Governors on February 
24 as it pertains to the Appalachian High- 
way program. I recommend that you work 
with the Governors in developing long- 
range solutions for the program. 


The ARC has not addressed certain long- 
term regional issues. The Commission must 
develop a program of dealing with the long- 
term energy development issues confronting 
the eastern coal fields—mine safety, employ- 
ment, transportation, housing, marketing, 
land reclamation and environmental protec- 
tion. You have an opportunity to correct this 
with new direction. 


I am very much afraid the Administra- 
tion's announced intentions for the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission will amount to 
an abandonment of a vital mission, sus- 
tained over four previous administrations, 
attacking the problems of Appalachia and 
its people. In your efforts to make even- 
handed reductions in programs of the fed- 
eral government, I hope you will seriously 
consider the devastating impact such a pol- 
icy direction as eliminating the ARC will 
inflict upon the existing critical needs of 
the people of Appalachia. The opportunity 
stands before you to make the determina- 
tion as to just how the Commission process 
could be used to assist in carrying out your 
objectives nationally. I encourage you to 
neither be unmindful of the needs for the 
future, nor the very real p of the 
past through the efforts of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER D. HUDDLESTON. 
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APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
(Resolution Number 5238, February 24, 1981) 


A Resolution of the Appalachian Governors 
Concerning the Appalachian Regional 
Commission 
We support the President's determination 

to limit federal spending and agree that the 
Appalachian Regional Commission should 
take its fair share of the cuts. We are con- 
cerned because the Administration proposal 
terminates the Commission. We wish to call 
several matters to the attention of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress: 

ARC's effectiveness is based on a system 
of sharing power in the conduct of govern- 
ment business which is consistent with the 
President's determination to shift power 
from Washington to the states so that na- 
tional priorities can be adapted to the real 
needs of states and local communities. 

The Commission program is succeeding. 
Substantial and visible progress is being 
made in reversing decades of neglect. How- 
ever, special needs remain. 

More than 700 Appalachian communities 
will suffer unfairly if their projects to which 
we committed ourselves are denied funding 
by rescission of ARC FY 1981 funds. 

Continuity of progress on the ARC high- 
way system is essential. The President’s pro- 
posal for future funding out of the High- 
way Trust Fund requires legislation which 
may not be in place by the beginning of 
FY 1982. 

State capacities to assume responsibility 
for ARC nonhighway activities will be af- 
fected by passage and implementation of 
flexible block grant programs which may not 
be in place by the beginning of FY 1982. 

Therefore: 

We urge the President and the Congress 
not to rescind remaining ARC FY 1981 non- 
highway funds. 

We urge the President and the Congress 
to provide continued funding for ARC high- 
way and nonhighway programs in FY 1982 
at whatever levels refiect a fair share of 
federal budget cuts. 

We urge the President to appoint a repre- 
sentative to work with us during the next 
90 days to determine how our experience 
with the ARC process might be used to carry 
out the President’s programs nationally. We 
commit ourselves to a cooperative, biparti- 
san effort. We will submit our recommenda- 
tions promptly, along with various options, 
including a possible orderly phase-out of the 
Commission. 


PROPOSAL FOR A FAIR SHARE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, as the 
Senate completes the initial phase of the 
reconciliation process I urge my col- 
leagues to insure an equitable allocation 
of Federal funds. To accomplish this fair 
share distribution, I recommend that no 
State receive less than 90 percent of its 
per capita share of Federal funds ap- 
proved for consolidated programs in the 
areas of health, education, and social 
services. 


This fair share distribution of funds 
will not add one penny to total Federal 
spending. 

Presently funds for programs that will 
be included in the several block grants 
are divided among the States using a 
myriad of rules and criteria. In some 
cases these rules are sensible for a spe- 
cific program but irrelevant to a block 
grant. In other cases the allocation for- 
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mulas seem to have favored those who 
were willing to spend the most time— 
and money—in unraveling bureaucratic 
redtape. 

Now is the time to do away with com- 
plexity, and grantsmanship, in Federal 
programs for the needy. Now is the time 
to correct the imbalances that have 
arisen as the direct result of current al- 
location practices. The equity of Federal 
funds distribution will become crucial to 
a number of States when block grants 
are put in place if they are based upon 
current funding levels. 

The wide variety of distribution for- 
mulas must be consolidated along with 
the programs. In some cases it may be 
necessary to define a relevant popula- 
tion subgroup for purposes of computing 
the per capita distribution—for example, 
school-age children for the education 
block grant. In addition, some States 
have older, more needy populations, or 
substantially more handicapped citizens. 
By setting the fair share standard at 90 
percent of the per capita distribution, 
allowances can be made for unusual cir- 
cumstances while retaining the principle 
of equitable allocation of Federal funds. 

The President has recommended a 25- 
percent reduction in block grant pro- 
grams. If these block grants are based 
on 1981 Federal fund receipts, then 
States like Indiana, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Michigan, Ohio, Louisiana, Utah, 
and others that are net losers would be 
locked in to receive 75 percent of this 
already less-than-fair share. 


I believe that dividing the funds based 
on population is an equitable proposal. 
Furthermore, I acknowledge that sacri- 
fices have been called for and will have 
to be made. What I am asking is that the 
consolidated block grants be distributed 
so no State receives less than 90 percent 
of the amount to which it would be en- 
titled based upon population. 

This is a fair distribution so that all 
share equitably in benefits and sacri- 
fices.@ 


CONSERVATION AND LAND USE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, we 
Americans are the only people on Earth 
who have managed to land their national 
bird on the endangered species list. We 
are also guilty of such thoughtless misuse 
of Earth’s bounties that it is no wonder 
our planet has been called the lunatic 
of the solar system. Modern man, with 
Americans in the forefront, has almost— 
but not quite—fouled his own nest to the 
point where it is no longer fit for his 
habitation. 
That is the bad news. 


The good news is that in the past when 
Americans have been brought to the 
brink of ecological disaster and have 
peered over the brink into the abyss, they 
have been able to draw back in time. The 
result is that fish have returned to the 
Potomac River and the Cauhoga no 
longer catches fire by spontaneous com- 
bustion of the pollution on its surface. 
The Chesapeake Bay is on the mend and 
the American eagle soars again. Through 
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a series of near disasters Americans have 
learned to have a care for clean water 
and for clean air and we have made 
noticeable and heartening progress in 
these areas. 

But the American consciousness still 
needs raising on the subject of conserva- 
tion and land-use. I am confident, based 
on past experience, that once the edu- 
cational job is attacked action will follow. 
For this reason, I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks a very short editorial that 
appeared in the March 19, 1981, issue of 
Country Life, that quintessential jour- 
nalistic expression of the English peo- 
ple’s love of nature. The lead line of this 
editorial sounds the alert: 

Should we destroy the present basis of life 
on Earth, not by nuclear war but, as seems 
more likely, by the slow degradation of our 
habitat, any intelligent humans who survive 
will know that the tragedy was the more 
poignant because, all over the world, in- 
formed men and women were aware of what 
was happening. 


I think that poignant tragedy is avoid- 
able. I firmly believe that informed men 
and women will act before it is too late. 
But, since this editorial suggests that the 
opposite may be the case, I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp for the solemn 
warning it contains and because it sug- 
gests small ways, practical ways, to move 
back from the brink before it is too late. 

The editorial follows: 

CONSERVATION AND LAND-USE 


Should we destroy the present basis of 
life on earth, not by nuclear war but, as 
seems more likely, by the slow degradation 
of our habitat, any intelligent humans who 
survive will know that the tragedy was the 
more poignant because, all over the world, 
informed men and women were aware of 
what was happening. In 1972, the UN Con- 
ference on the Human Environment first put 
the issue firmly on the platform of world 
politics. In 1980, the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources published World Conservation Strat- 
egy (Country Life, March 13, 1980, page 740) 
to stress the need for urgent action by gov- 
ernments, industry and land managers to 
conserve living resources. The Strategy 
pointed to three main objectives: the main- 
tenance of ecological processes and life-sup- 
port systems; the preservation of genetic 
diversity; and the proper utilisation of spe- 
cies and ecosystems. 


But what, in 1981, in this small country, 
can we do about it? There are two things 
that we have within our power: we can set 
our own house in order; and we can set an 
example. The Nature Conservancy Council, 
which is the statutory body responsible for 
nature conservation in Great Britain, in its 
annual report just published (HMSO, £4.90), 
points to ways in which both those national 
objectives—which have the advantage of 
being extra-political—can be achieved. The 
problem of global resource depletion”, says 
the Report, “might at first sight seem rather 
remote from our concerns in the United 
Kingdom. But the impact which this coun- 
try has on wildlife and natural resources, 
both at home and abroad, is considerable. As 
one of the most densely ponulated countries 
in the world, with high levels of pollution and 
consumption . . the United Kingdom prob- 
ably does more than its fair share of resource 
depletion.” The way ahead, the Report sug- 
gests, lies in more effective use of resources, 
which will in turn reduce pressure on the en- 
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vironment. There is, therefore, “a pressing 
need for an integrated policy of land-use”. 
That need has already been proclaimed many 
times in Country Life. For the past 35 years 
each government department has used land 
as though its own problems were the only 
ones that mattered. For example, new towns 
and motorways have been built over first- 
class agricultural acres. 

In the international sphere, suggests the 
Report, the UK, in co-operation with its EEC 
and Commonwealth partners, can take steps 
to regulate the activities of European-based 
companies in developing countries. “For in- 
stance, timber companies should be more 
selective in their felling p: es and 
should give more consideration to replanting 
with the species of tree exploited.” The sec- 
ond of these two proposals may be harder to 
achieve. What. happens in the rain forests 
of South America may be beyond our control. 
But at least we have no excuse for continuing 
to misuse our own land. 


THE CHINA FACTOR 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 1981, a group of persons from 
the Government, business, the profes- 
sions, the academic community, founda- 
tions, and the communications media 
met at Arden House in Harriman, N.Y., 
for the 59th American Assembly on the 
China Factor. This assembly was co- 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. For 3 days the participants dis- 
cussed the impact of Sino-American 
normalization on the global scene, op- 
tions available to the United States for 
further developing its bilateral relations 
with the People’s Republic of China, and 
the consequences for U.S. national in- 
terests in other areas of the world which 
will result from those relations. 


On March 22, following their discus- 
sions, the participants produced a report 
which contains both assessments and 
recommendations. I urge all my col- 
leagues to read this report which I wish 
to have inserted in the REcorp. 


Special praise is due William Sullivan, 
president of the American Assembly, 
Winston Lord, president of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, and Dr. Richard 
H. Solomon of the Rand Corp., who were 
responsible for this very successful con- 
ference. 

The report follows: 

THE CHINA FACTOR 
FINAL REPORT OF THE FIFTY-NINTH 
AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 

At the close of their discussions the par- 
ticipants in the Fifty-ninth American As- 
sembly. on The China Factor, at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, March 19-22, 
1981, reviewed as a group the following state- 
ment. This statement represents general 
agreement; however, no one was asked to 
sign it. Furthermore, it should not be as- 
sumed that every participant subscribes to 
every recommendation. 

INTRODUCTION 

The normalization of United States rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China in 
the 1970s consituted a major and positive 
development in U.S. foreign policy. Normali- 
zation removed major burdens from our in- 
ternational relations and national security 
planning, enhanced United States strategic 
flexibility, imparted greater stability to the 
Asian region, and opened up prospects for 
bilateral cooperation on a range of economic 
and other issues. 
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Despite the remarkable progress of the past 
decade, there are uncertainties about the fu- 
ture of U.S.-PRC relations, especially in the 
area of security cooperation. There has been 
a significant reduction in U.S. expectations 
regarding its mow-normal dealings with 
China. With the perspective of ten years of 
direct contacts, the PRC is now seen to be a 
regional rather than a global power, a devel- 
oping country struggling with the problems 
of political instability and economic and so- 
cial modernization. 

This reduction in expeztations, in contrast 
to the heady euphoria of some earlier years, 
now provides a healthy realism to the rela- 
tionship. It also suggests that the early 1980s 
will be a period of consolidation of the rapid 
gains in U.S.-PRC relations of the 1970s 
rather than a time of dramatic new develop- 
ments. Yet the constant, step-by-step, pro- 
motion of a positive U.S.-PRC relationship 
represents an investment by both nations in 
long-term strategic equilibrium and eco- 
nomic benefits. Conversely, a significant de- 
terioration in Sino-American relations would 
seriously harm U.S. political, security, and 
economic interests. 

Both sides are concerned about the sta- 
bility of the relationship due to uncertainties 
about leadership and policy. Development of 
the relationship is constrained by differences 
in social and political values and institu- 
tions—in contrast, for example, to America’s 
close relationship with Japan. There remains 
in the U.S. a concern for individual and poli- 
tical rights throughout the world. Yet the 
United States and China share important 
international security concerns; and it is in 
the U.S. interest to assist the economic and 
social development of China. 

Meeting the Soviet challenge to American 
and Chinese security has been and is likely 
to remain a major stimulus to the evolution 
of U.S.-PRC relations. Nevertheless, the fu- 
ture of the relationship should not be based 
solely on the issue of resistance to Soviet 
expansionism. In any event it is important 
to broaden ties in ways that will contribute 
to regional stability and help stabilize the 
bilateral relationship through the expansion 
of mutually beneficial trade; cultural, pro- 
fessional, and other exchanges; and the train- 
ing of new generations of talent in the sci- 
ences and engineering, arts, and social 
sciences. 

It is in America's interest that China pro- 
gress in its current development policies— 
which stress domestic mcdernization and 
open relations with the U.S., Japan, and 
Western Europe. The failure of these policies, 
or a loss of mutual confidence in the political 
and security aspects of the relationship, 
could lead to major changes in the PRC's 
political orientation which would confront 
the United States with much less favorable 
alignments and circumstances in Asia and 
the world than exist at present. 


U.S.-PRC FOREIGN POLICY COOPERATION 


American and Chinese policy interests and 
Objectives intersect at specific points rather 
than running parallel across a broad spec- 
trum of issues. On the key strategic question 
of restraining and resisting Soviet military 
and political pressures on the two countries 
and on third parties throughout the world, 
there is a sense of common objective even if 
not always of common means, This has pro- 
duced major gains for the conduct of Ameri- 
can forelen policy. 

U.S. and Japanese security concerns have 
been fundamentally altered as a result of 
the improvement in China’s relations with 
both countries. The PRC is no longer seen 
as a military threat. China policy is no longer 
a divisive issue in Japanese-American bilat- 
eral relations. Both the U.S. and Japan have 
been able to develop productive relations 
with the PRC while preserving their own 
close ties. 
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China's interest in avoiding a new conflict 
on the Korean Peninsula improves the pros- 
pect for stability in Northeast Asia. Encour- 
aging the Chinese to sustain this interest 
should be a high priority American objec- 
tive. Over time this could contribute to fur- 
ther easing of tensions between North and 
South Korea, even though at present U.S. and 
Chinese approaches to resolving the contin- 
uing differences between the two Korean 
states diverge sharply, 

In Southeast Asia, China’s interest in re- 
sisting Vietnam's control of Indochina and 
the consolidation of a Soviet foothold in the 
region is shared both by the U.S. and the 
states of ASEAN (the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations). Nevertheless, Chinese 
policy approaches, tactics, and long-term ob- 
jectives are not fully shared by the U.S. and 
the ASEAN countries. While consulting with 
China on common interests in this region, 
it Is important for the U.S. to continue to 
distinguish between PRC objectives and 
those of the U.S. and its other friends. 

China's concern for Pakistan's security in 
the face of Soviet aggression in Afghanistan, 
and over a possible further Soviet thrust 
toward the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean, represents both a strategic interest 
shared by the U.S. and an area for closer 
Sino-U.S. consultation. 

In these and other areas around the pe- 
riphery of the PRC where China's security 
interests and political reach are deeply en- 
gaged, it is important that the U.S. consult 
closely with Peking even though policies 
not be directly coordinated or worked out in 
a collaborative manner. At the same time, 
the U.S. must continue to work closely with 
its long-time friends and allies to ensure that 
their policies and our own are in harmony 
and that they are aware of U.S. consultation 
with the PRC. 

Elsewhere in the world, China's political, 
economic, and strategic involvement and in- 
fluence are much more limited. PRC interest 
in the strength and unity of NATO, and 
concern over developments in the Persian 
Gulf area, refiect its concerns that Soviet 
power be deterred at the western and south- 
ern boundaries of the Soviet Union. This 
reinforcing of broad American and allied 
security objectives is helpful to the West. 
At present, however, the Chinese can play 
only & limited direct role through diplomatic 
support and public encouragement. 

China's interest in preserving relations 
with Third World countries frequently re- 
sults in its taking positions which seem 
contrary to those of the U.S. While at times 
these are an irritant, they reflect the inde- 
pendent foreign policy posture of the PRC 
and, on balance, enable it to work effective- 
ly and in ways which parallel American in- 
terests in countering interventions by the 
Soviet Union and its proxies. In specific cir- 
cumstances, there may be opportunities for 
U.S.-PRC consultations which would en- 
sure that each country is fully aware of the 
interests and policies of the other. 

Recent shifts in China's policy re; 
relations with violent political movements 
may lead Peking to limit its involvement 
with insurgent and terrorist groups in Third 
World countries. Particularly in Southeast 
Asia, this has eased pressures on some coun- 
tries of the area, although Peking has main- 
tained its formal endorsement of Commu- 
nist Parties in the region, and suspicions of 
China remain strong. Elsewhere, the PRC 
has preserved political contacts with revolu- 
tionary groups and. while not necessarily 
following the same course as that of the U.S. 
has helped to limit the influence of the 
Soviet Union or its proxies. 

China has also gradually expanded its par- 
ticipation in a broad range of international 
political and economic organizations and 
activities in which U.S. policy interests are 
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deeply engaged. China’s influence within the 
international community is likely to be in- 
creasingly important—particularly with 
other developing states. Hence, it is impor- 
tant that the U.S. consult with China and 
encourage its support for positions and poli- 
cies of concern to the U.S. 

Therefore, we recommend that: 

The U.S. maintain an active high-level 
dialogue with PRC leaders on Asian issues 
where American policy interests are most 
affected and where China may play a spe- 
cially helpful—or damaging—role. At the 
same time, the U.S. should ensure that its 
own positions are closely coordinated with 
its long-time friends and allies, particularly 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, and the states 
of ASEAN and ANZUS, and that we consult 
closely with these countries on our discus- 
sions with the PRC. 

The U.S. should, at frequent intervals, ex- 
change views with the PRC on developments 
in other areas of the world and encourage 
similar consultation between our missions 
and those of the PRC abroad. These regular 
consultations should be reinforced by senior 
leadership exchanges on the global situation, 
particularly on broad strategic issues. 

There will be specific situations in which 
close coordination between the U.S. and the 
PRC on foreign policies will be both appro- 
priate and useful to both sides. The effort to 
attain such coordination should not be pur- 
sued by the U.S., however, to the extent of 
interfering with cooperation with our allies. 

Since the Chinese are not reticent in criti- 
cizing American policies on specific issues 
where PRC interests and those of the U.S. 
diverge, the U.S. should not feel constrained 
in criticizing China’s policies, when appro- 
priate. It should convey our views strongly 
and firmly to PRC officials in private—or 
publicly when necessary—in circumstances 
where their policies seriously conflict with 
our own. 

The U.S. should encourage the PRC to play 
an active and constructive role on other 
global issues of particular importance to 
both the U.S. and the PRC. These include 
energy exploration, population limitation, 
agricultural development, environmental is- 
sues, and scientific research. 


SECURITY COOPERATION 


The integrity of China is important for 
the maintenance of strategic balance. A 
weaker and more vulnerable China could in- 
vite external pressures which could force the 
PRC to accommodate to another power. A 
strong U.S.-PRC tie will help sustain the 
transformation in China's international 
alignment which has been so favorable to 
American security interests and strategic 
flexibility. 


There have been important gains for 
American security as a result of U.S.-PRC 
normalization. Nevertheless, the China fac- 
tor cannot be a substitute for strong Ameri- 
can defenses. Moreover, a vulnerable and 
passive United States will not be an attrac- 
tive partner for the PRC. A U.S. secure in 
its own defense preparations and active in 
maintaining a global balance will enable 
China to gain greater confidence from its 
current association with the United States. 


Today, the U.S. and China have properly 
defined their relationship as a friendly one, 
but not as an alliance. Beyond this, there is 
not yet a clear agreement or firm policy 
guidelines for the development of U.S.-PRC 
cooperation in security affairs. It is clear, 
however, that the Soviet threat has been a 
major impetus to security cooperation and 
provides its political rationale. This lack of 
agreement was reflected in the discussions of 
the Assembly. 

Public discussion of Sino-American secu- 
rity relations has tended to focus on the issue 
of weapons sales; yet such sales are less sig- 
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nificant than political consultations, rein- 
forcing efforts in support of mutual friends, 
or U.S. assistance to China's scientific and 
industrial modernization. These activities 
must be given appropriate emphasis in de- 
veloping an effective policy for meeting the 
security concerns of the two countries. 

Leadership discussions of shared Sino- 
American security concerns were central to 
the normalization process. After the Soviet 
Union's invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, 
however, American policy was modified to 
permit low levels of defense cooperation and 
sales of nonlethal military hardware. Wash- 
ington and Peking now exchange high-level 
delegations of defense officials and share 
information. 

The stated policy of the U.S. is to permit 
the sale of dual-use technology and military 
support equipment to the PRC, although to 
date few such sales have been licensed. A 
more active program of military cooperation 
with the PRC could involve military training 
or joint staff consultation and the removal 
of the current prohibition against the sale 
of lethal but defensive weaponry. 

Security cooperation should be expanded 
to authorize the licensing of defense-related 
industrial production technology on a case- 
by-case basis. Beyond this, there was limited 
support among the participants for advanc- 
ing the level of security cooperation at this 
time, but they recommended that this alter- 
native be kept under continuing considera- 
tion. We must make clear to our adversaries 
that heightened threats to our common in- 
terests will evoke higher levels of Sino-Amer- 
ican security cooperation. We strongly rec- 
ommend that there be no reduction in pres- 
ent levels of activity as it would be likely 
to degrade the U.S.-PRC relationship. 

China has a limited capacity to finance 
and absorb large quantities of high-tech- 
nology weaponry purchased abroad. Defense 
cooperation, in any event, should not be 
developed at a rate and to a level that would 


be needlessly provocative to our adversaries 
or which would threaten the security of 
allies and friends. 


THE BILATERAL RELATIONSHIP 


The bilateral relationship between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of 
China, although short on history, is long on 
accomplishments. It is characterized by 
high-level political consultations, a rapidly 
growing economic intercourse, and by active 
programs of cultural, educational, and scien- 
tific exchange. These developments serve the 
interests of both countries and should be 
systematically developed and expanded. 


The United States can play an important 
role in training new generations of Chinese 
scientific, managerial, and other intellectual 
talent, and it should do so. These training 
p should be balanced with those for 
other countries already involved in U.S. gov- 
ernment-funded programs for educational 
purposes. The United States should not de- 
prive China of opportunities available to 
other countries. The U.S. government should, 
therefore, remove those remaining legal bar- 
riers to Chinese participation in these pro- 
grams, such as are contained in the provi- 
sions of the Foreign Assistance Act, and in 
other ways facilitate training programs for 
Chinese to the fullest extent possible. 


It is also important in developing a posi- 
tive U.S.-PRC relationship that American 
students and scholars have the fullest ac- 
cess possible to the PRC for study and re- 
search. Considerable progress has already 
been made. Differences in the two societies, 
in their respective levels of economic, scien- 
tific, and technological development, and in 
the needs they seek to satisfy through ex- 
change programs, make unrealistic and un- 
desirable any rigid formula for reciprocity 
although appropriate balance is a major ob- 
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jective. Nonetheless, a situation in which 

China has largely unrestricted opportunities 
for training and research in the United 
States while Americans have relatively lim- 
ited opportunities to engage in comparable 
activities in China will become increasingly 
untenable. We recommend, therefore, that 
the PRC be encouraged to provide at an 
early date greater access for Americans in- 
terested in pursuing study and research in 
China. 

The training of new generations of Ameri- 
cans with deep professional expertise about 
a country that for too long was viewed from 
a distoring distance is clearly in America’s 
long-term national interest. It is also im- 
portant therefore, to sustain, at an adequate 
level, training programs in Chinese lan- 
guage, history, culture, and politics, as well 
as related programs in Asian studies, at var- 
ious American universities. Both govern- 
ment and private organizations should be 
strongly encouraged to provide sufficient 
funding to ensure the continued develop- 
ment of these vitally important training 
programs. 

A key issue in U.S.-PRC bilateral relations 
is Taiwan. Over the past three decades. Tal- 
wan has achieved remarkable economic 
growth and has enjoyed close and friendly 
relations with the United States. The 
Taiwan Relations Act of 1979 and the un- 
Official relations between the U.S. and 
Taiwan which were established with nor- 
malization provide the legal framework for 
sustaining friendly and mutuallv beneficial 
relations between the people of Taiwan and 
the U.S. These relations should be main- 
tained, Expansion of this framework that 
would have adverse consecuences for U.S. 
relations with the PRC should be avoided. 

The United States should sustain support 
for the policy—as established by law in the 
Taiwan Relations Act—of providing Taiwan 
with carefully selected defensive weapons 
necessary to maintain sufficient self-defense 
capability. While decisions about any spe- 
cific new weapons systems to be made avail- 
able to Taiwan will be based on a variety of 
considerations, they should take particular 
account of actual defense needs. 

The American policy of sales of defensive 
arms to Taiwan must be pursued within the 
context of the continuing U.S. interest in a 
peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question 
by the Chinese themselves. Neither a sharp 
reduction of weapons sales nor a significant 
upgrading of the types of arms sales per- 
mitted would contribute to this objective. 
The United States should welcome efforts by 
Taiwan and the PRC to resolve their differ- 
ences peacefully, but it should not seek to 
involve itself in such efforts. 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Critical as the U.S.-PRC security relation- 
ship may be, our economic relationship with 
China is the most important and effective 
means through which the U.S. can support 
and affirm our interest in the PRC's long- 
term stability. 


Given the size of the Chinese economy, 
U.S. contributions to its development will be 
significant but still marginal. The continu- 
ing growth and orderly development of 
China's economy, in both domestic and in- 
ternational terms, is of substantial concern 
to the U.S. government, the American busi- 
ness community, and the international eco- 
nomic system. We should seek to bring about 
greater involvement by the PRC in the inter- 
national trading and financial system in a 
manner that will promote mutually benefi- 
cial economic interdependence and a sense 


of shared interest in a stable and 
international economy. ares 


In order to expand its international 
eco- 
nomic relations, PRC authorities have en- 
acted in recent years new investment laws, 
tax laws, and other regulations. While these 
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measures are not yet fully adequate, they 
provide a framework for U.S.-PRC trade rela- 
tions. We encourage further initiatives in 
the area of business facilitation by both the 
U.S. and Chinese authorities. 

The American business community initially 
responded with euphoria to the reopening of 
“the China trade.” With the experience of a 
decade, however, a greater sense of realism 
has emerged. This new attitude, which is also 
evident in revised PRC economic plans and 
policies, provides a more manageable set of 
expectations for the evolution of U.S.-PRC 
economic relations. 

In this context, the recent Chinese cut- 
backs in, or cancellations of, various eco- 
nomic programs, the emphasis on fiscal dis- 
cipline, and the deferral of the utilization of 
large credit lines, should not be viewed with 
alarm. Rather we should recognize that the 
long-term potential for Sino-American trade 
remains, but it will develop on a more real- 
istic basis. 

The present and future performance of the 
energy and agricultural sectors are central 
to China's economic growth. The U.S. shares 
an interest in the development of the energy 
sector, such as oil, hydropower, and coal. U.S. 
technology is available and applicable, and 
its use by China should be encouraged. The 
agricultural sector is equally important in 
Sino-American economic relations. China 
will continue to be a major market for U.S. 
grain exports for some time. The major task 
for PRC authorities will be to ensure that 
domestic agricultural production keeps 
abreast of the basic consumption needs of a 
population expected to reach at least 1,200,- 
000,000 by the end of the century. 

The PRC's international trade will con- 
tinue to grow. Developing new foreign mar- 
kets will challenge China as it has other 
developing countries in the past decades. This 
expected increase in trade need not disrupt 
international economic patterns. It can be 
absorbed by the ever-increasing volume of 
world trade. Some dislocations will occur, 
however, and the U.S. should help to ensure 
that the resources of the international Fi- 
nancial Institutions are available to compen- 
sate for temporary imbalances. Fundamen- 
tally, however, market forces should be per- 
mitted to prevail in adjusting to China's 
growth as an exporter. 

In this context, we recommend that the 
U.S. government: 


Eliminate existing laws and regulations 
which unfairly discriminate against the PRC. 

Amend those laws or regulations which 
inhibit the U.S. business community and 
financial intermediaries from participating 
in China's economic development, and which 
adversely affect the U.S. competitive position. 

Promote our mutual interests by a broader 
utilization of existing programs, such as the 
Export-Import Bank and Generalized System 
of Preferences. 

Actively promote the licensing of high 
technology, including “dual use” technolo- 
gies, destined for China after careful review 
of their “end use.” 

Ensure that the financial resources of the 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank Group are adequate to meet the needs 
of developing countries, including China. 
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GOSPEL MUSIC MONTH 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
call up Calendar Order No. 41, Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will state the joint 
resolution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 20), to desig- 


nate the month of April 1981 as “Gospel 
Music Month.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is before the Senate and open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 20 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That April 
1981 is designated as “Gospel Music Menth“ 


and the President is requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of 
the United States to observe such month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was passed. 
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Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
© Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, it is with 
great pride and appreciation that I note 
the Senate’s approval of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, my resolution to designate 
the month of April 1981 as Gospel Music 
Month. 

The Senate’s action today is confirma- 
tion of gospel music’s broad appeal in 
our Nation. It is a musical force to be 
reckoned with; the good news reaches so 
many in its expression. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank my colleagues who cosponsored 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, particularly 
my friend Senator THURMOND, who was 
instrumental in having the legislation re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee. 

Gospel Music Month, Mr. President, is 
a fitting tribute to the musical interpre- 
tation of the Lord’s Message. I call on 
those who have been touched by gospel 
music, and ask them to continue to sing 
their joyful songs of praise, bringing the 
glad tidings to so many worldwide. 

Finally, Mr. President, I look to the 
other body to give its early approval to 
our resolution. Hopefully, April 1981 will 
be officially declared Gospel Music Month 
by President Reagan in a few short days. 

I thank the Senate for its positive ac- 
tion on Senate Joint Resolution 20.¢ 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION DAY FOR 
VETERANS OF THE VIETNAM 
ERA 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
call up Calendar Order No. 43, House 
Joint Resolution 182, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the joint resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 182) to desig- 
nate April 26, 1981, as “National Recognition 
Day For Veterans Of The Vietnam Era.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, there is no 
objection to this resolution. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 40, 
which calls for a “National Recognition 
Day for Veterans of the Vietnam Era” on 
April 26, 1981, and commend my colleague 
Senator Rrecte for its introduction. 


This Nation’s recognition of its Viet- 
nam veterans is long overdue. It is time 
we publicly expressed our gratitude to the 
men and women who served their country 
in a war we never declared and to which 
we never made a total commitment. Add- 
ing sorrow to injury is the silent recep- 
tion these veterans received when they 
returned home to America. Rather than 
being proud of their sacrifice, they found 
that few were willing to listen to their 
experiences and that it was actually bet- 
ter if they kept them to themselves. 


In a column he writes for the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, Bob Brumfield recently 
described what I think we have denied 
our Vietnam veterans. 

There was a brief, heady feeling of victory 
and relief after WWII. There was no such 
feeling after the Vietnam War, through no 
fault of the returning fighting men who, for 
the most part, fought bravely and with 
distinction against a tough, determined 
enemy. ... 
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The important benefits (from serving in a 
war) are the personal ones a soldier gets from 
serving. These include membership in a very 
exclusive club: a club whose members don’t 
have to apologize for a debt of honor left un- 
paid. Perhaps the most important benefit is 
the knowledge of self derived from hazardous 
duty and long periods of loneliness and depri- 
vation. Then there is the sense of values that 
is honed to a fine edge by terror. And pride; 
always personal pride in a job well done, even 
if nobody else knows or cares. 

No one can take these things from a com- 
bat veteran. They are his priceless treasures 
and they are the secret envy of every person 
who has not served. The more the sacrifice, 
the more the pride and satisfaction and per- 
sonal feeling of worth. 


Senate Joint Resolution 30 gives us the 
chance to let all the men and women who 
served in Vietnam know that this is theirs 
by right and is theirs to cherish. Up to 
now we have never told them so and I am 
thankful for the opportunity now. 
© Mr. GORTON. I am pleased to sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 182, to make 
April 26, 1981, a day of national recog- 
nition for the veterans of the Vietnam 
era. 
This resolution is to honor those who, 
having fought in the jungles of Vietnam, 
returned to an America in turmoil. It 
was an America in transition, much un- 
like the country they had left. 

I am certain that each soldier had, 
during his journey home, envisioned a 
welcome not unlike those accorded his 
father and grandfather. But those who 
returned home from the horror that was 
Vietnam returned to no celebrating wel- 
come, few greetings, and—as America 
tried to cleanse itself of the war in 
Southeast Asia—almost immediate 
neglect. 

Of these men—good Americans all— 
most recovered from the scars of battle. 
Many recovered from the culture shock 
and disdain that met them stateside. 
But some will bear physical injury for- 
ever, and many still carry mental scars 
unique to Vietnam. 

I call on all Americans to heed this 
day of recognition so long overdue. On 
April 26, let us give these men their 
special welcome. In the true American 
spirit, let us welcome them home as we 
did our fathers and grandfathers.® 
© Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, it is 
with pride that I support this measure to 
honor the men and women who valiant- 
ly served this country through the Viet- 
nam era. 

Withdrawing our forces from Viet- 
nam without victory caused the lack of 
proper recognition for these brave citi- 
zens who answered the call to duty. 

It is time to give them the recogni- 
tion that is not only deserved, but long 
overdue. There are 9 million Vietnam 
veterans in this country—129,000 in my 
State of Oklahoma, and there is no bet- 
ter time than now to honor their im- 
portant contribution. 

At the same time, I reaffirm my sup- 
port of President Reagan and his plans 
to make America strong, militarily, once 
again. 

We must also continue to support the 
basic needs of all combat veterans whose 
service to their country has made the 
United States the great and free na- 
tion it is today. 


Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
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supporting this joint resolution designat- 
ing April 26 of this year as “National 
Recognition Day for Veterans of the 
Vietnam Era.“ 6 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, 8 years 
have now passed since American troops 
have been stationed in Vietnam. This 
was the longest and most tragic war in 
American history. Fifty-five thousand 
American lives were lost, 150,000 men 
were permanently maimed, and over 
300,000 soldiers were wounded. Regard- 
less of one’s opinion on the merits of 
the war itself, there is no doubt that the 
men who fought this war are men of 
great honor. They served their country 
diligently and heroically under difficult 
circumstances. There are many of us 
who look at the Vietnam conflict and feel 
that the 8 million men who served have 
never received appropriate recognition. 
We have not yet come forth as a nation 
and adequately thanked those Vietnam 
veterans for their sacrifices and service 
to our Nation. 

Moreover, many severe problems faced 
by the returning veterans of the Viet- 
nam conflict have never been fully dealt 
with. Over 480,000 are currently unem- 
ployed; and, due to the 10-year delimit- 
ing date provision of the GI bill, some 
60 percent of Vietnam veterans are not 
eligible for educational benefits under 
the GI bill. I regard the present and past 
treatment of our Vietnam veterans as 
intolerable. It is my hope that the joint 
resolution which is considered today will 
spark a renewed interest in our Viet- 
nam-era veterans and an outpouring of 
support and understanding. 

All Americans should be proud of our 
Vietnam veterans—just as proud as we 
are of our veterans of World War I. 
World War II, and the Korean conflict 
I urge my colleagues to support this 
proposal for the long overdue recogni- 
tion of our Vietnam era veterans. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
Senate is acting on the measure. The 
response to the measure has been over- 
whelming, and I have been joined by 
more than 65 of my colleagues in sup- 
port of the “National Day of Recog- 
nition.” 

We are acting today on House Joint 
Resolution 182, which is the companior 
Measure introduced by my colleague 
Congressman ALBOSTA. The House ap- 
proved the joint resolution 391-0, and 
I am confident that the Senate will give 
a similar sign of support for the vet- 
erans of this era. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has passed a joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 182, designating April 
26, 1981, as “National Recognition Day 
for Veterans of the Vietnam Era.” 

It is about time that we take a day to 
remember the 9 million men and women 
who served during the Vietnam era. It 
is about time that we recognize that of 
that 9 million, over 700,000 still need 
psychological readjustment assistance. 
It is about time that the Federal Govern- 
ment reaffirm its commitment to the 
veteran, particularly those from the 
Southeast Asian conflict. And it is about 
time we admit that we have a national 
obligation to the Vietnam veteran. 
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Now Mr. President, I have to admit 
I was surprised by the Senate's failure 
to restore $330 million to the Veterans’ 
Administration health care programs 
during our consideration of the budget 
reconciliation measure. I was dismayed 
by the Senate’s rejection of Senator 
Cranston’s effort to restore $104 million 
in a subsequent amendment. This is no 
way to bolster the veteran’s confidence 
in the Federal Government—the Sen- 
ate’s action in rejecting these amend- 
ments is merely confirmation that we 
have forgotten about the veteran. 

During the 96th Congress, legislation 
was approved for a Vietnam veterans 
memorial in Constitution Gardens. We 
have now approved House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182, establishing a National Day of 
Recognition for Vietnam Vets.” I sup- 
ported both these efforts, Mr. President, 
and I commend the sponsors for their 
thoughtful efforts. Just the other day, 
we barely saved the Vietnam vets read- 
justment counseling program from elim- 
ination. But let us take a look at what 
still needs to be done for the Vietnam- 
era veteran. 

There has been no real movement to- 
ward a solution of the agent orange 
problem, although I commend the VA 
for acting to obtain valid information 
about the defoliant and its health effects. 
The GI bill needs to be reworked, to per- 
mit more veterans to take advantage of 
educational opportunities. And 10 per- 
cent of the veterans who came home 
from Vietnam still do not have a full- 
time job. 

The priorities are clear. Mr. President. 
But to me it is obvious that we must also 
act to correct the very real problems that 
plague the Vietnam-era veteran. 

The time to recognize the Vietnam 
veteran is long overdue. Hopefully, we 
will be able to put together a similar 
bipartisan coalition in addressing the 
needs of America’s veterans sometime 
in the near future. 

I look forward to the “National Recog- 
nition of the Vietnam Veteran” this com- 
ing April 26.6 
@ Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
indeed proud to support House Joint 
Resolution 182, which will designate 
April 26, 1981 as a national day of rec- 
ognition for veterans of the Vietnam 
era. If there is one group in our Nation 
that has yet to receive the respect and 
praise it so justly deserves, it is the brave 
men and women who answered the call 
to serve during that long and frustrating 
conflict in Southeast Asia. This day of 
recognition reflects a growing awareness 
on the part of the Nation that we owe a 
tremendous debt to all those who en- 
dured the hardships and made the 
sacrifices demanded of them during one 
of the most trying periods in our long 
history.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is before the Senate, and 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 182) 
was ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO INDEFINITELY POST- 
PONE SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 40 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
indefinitely postpone Calendar Order 
No. 42, Senate Joint Resolution 40. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, there is no 
objection on our side to remove the 
Senate joint resolution from the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT REGARDING SENATE 
RESOLUTION 109, 96TH CONGRESS 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the deadline 
established by Senate order regarding 
Senate Resolution 109 of the 96th Con- 
gress, a resolution to direct the Select 
Committee on Ethics to undertake a 
comprehensive review of the Senate Code 
of Official Conduct and provision for its 
enforcement and implementation, by 
which the Select Committee on Ethics is 
to report the results of its study of the 
Senate Code of Official Conduct and 
make recommendations for its revision, 
be extended from April 1, 1981, until 
May 15, 1981. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the minority 
has no objection to this extension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 


CONTINUING AUTHORITY PRO- 
VIDED UNDER THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 
1980 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send a bill to the desk on behalf of Sen- 
ator THuRMoND and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 840) to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
fiscal year 1980, for a certain period. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be considered to 
have been read twice, and the Senate will 
proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Department of Justice is currently oper- 
ating on a continuing resolution for its 
fiscal year 1981 authorization. Public 
Law 96-397 simply extended to April 5, 
1981, the Department’s 1980 authoriza- 
tion. This bill would extend those au- 
thorities to September 30, 1981. 

Mr. President, although the Senate 
completed action on the Department’s 
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1981 authorization in the last session of 
Congress, the House was unable to con- 
sider the Department of Justice's fiscal 
year 1981 authorization bill during the 
last session because of various schedul- 
ing problems. A continuing resolution 
was therefore enacted to permit the De- 
partment to carry on many of its vital 
activities. The resolution, however, 
lapses on April 5, 1981. 

The Judiciary Committee already has 
received the Justice Department’s new 
fiscal year 1982 authorization request. 
The request is very comprehensive and 
the committee is currently reviewing it. 
I do not believe that this body has suffi- 
cient time to reconsider a 1981 Justice 
authorization bill just prior to consid- 
ering the 1982 authorization. Such de- 
liberations would not be productive since 
the 1982 request addresses many of the 
same programs and initiatives previously 
recommended in the 1981 proposal. 

The Department of Justice has assured 
us that it can continue to function ef- 
fectively if the authorities contained in 
the fiscal year 1980 Authorization Act 
are continued to the end of this fiscal 
year. What we need today is this simple 
bill. Because the first continuing resolu- 
tion expires on April 5, 1981, authority 
to conduct various vital Department ac- 
tivities would not exist after that date 
and, therefore, we need to extend this 
authority to September 30, 1981. 

Unless this simple extension of the 
Department’s authority to the end of this 
fiscal year is agreed to, the following 
problems are posed: 

Authority for the FBI to conduct un- 
dercover operations in all areas of their 


investigative responsibilities would ex- 
pire. 
Authority to expend funds by the FBI 
to protect the President and the Attorney 
General would expire. 

Authority to hire motor vehicles for 
the Drug Enforcement Administration 


(DEA) in its undercover operations 
would expire. 

The Bureau of Prisons would lose its 
authority to expend funds for assisting 
State and local governments to improve 
their correctional systems. 

The Attorney General’s authority to 
expend funds for certain emergency situ- 
ations would be curtailed. 

The authority to pay rewards by the 
FBI, DEA, INS, and the Bureau of 
Prisons would expire. 

The authority for the U.S. Marshals 
to expend funds to provide for the super- 
vision of U.S. prisoners in non-Federal 
institutions would be curtailed. 


The authority to permit the U.S. Mar- 
shals to bring to the United States from 
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foreign countries persons charged with 
a crime would expire. 

The specific authority to expend funds 
by the FBI to acquire, collect, and clas- 
sify records and exchange them with au- 
thorized Federal, State, local, and other 
institutions would expire. 

Authority for the Attorney General to 
expend funds regarding the conduct of 
certain investigations requested by the 
Department of State would be curtailed. 

The reprograming restrictions this 
Congress placed on the movement of 
funds from one program to another to 
improve fiscal discipline within the De- 
partment would lapse. 

The requirement that the Attorney 
General report to Congress any policy 
change in the enforcement of a law, 
which is the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment, would lapse. 

INS would not have authority to pay 
interpreters and translators needed to 
classify documents. 

Authority for DEA to employ aliens by 
contract abroad would not be available. 

DEA’s authority to conduct research 
related to enforcement and drug con- 
trol would expire. 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the critical authorities that could lapse 
if the House does not take action on this 
bill. I urge the immediate adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the legislation offered by the 
distinguished chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee to extend the continuing 
resolution for the Department of Justice 
until September 30, 1981. 

I must say I am a bit dismayed that 
we are faced here in the Senate with 
acting on this resolution which is to ex- 
pire in less than a week and we have 
not even had a chance to review it in 
committee. However, I think that the 
chairman’s insistence that this matter 
be handled expeditiously and without 
referral to committee is entirely appro- 
priate under the circumstances. I sup- 
pose the reason for this extraordinary 
approach to continuing the Depart- 
ment’s authority is that the Department 
is under new leadership and it took some 
time for fiscal and budget officials in 
the Department to get the appropriate 
authorities in the Department and the 
Senate to focus on this impending ex- 
piration of authority. 

However, I feel it essential to point 
out that I hope this will not be a prece- 
dent for how we will deal with the De- 
partment’s authorization in the future. 
Indeed, I feel that the committee should 
thoroughly examine the Department’s 
budget in the context of the authoriza- 
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tion bill. As I have already stated in the 
Budget Committee I have severe doubts 
about the large cuts being proposed in 
the Department’s budget, especially in 
the drug enforcement area. I would like 
to congratulate the chairman for initi- 
ating in committee a thorough set of 
hearings on the Department’s budget 
authorization and I view my acquies- 
cence to immediate consideration of 
this bill as being without prejudice to 
continuation of that process. 

In conclusion, I would like to under- 
score the urgency in moving to adopt 
this continuing resolution. The current 
statute authorizes a number of sensitive 
and important undercover operations by 
the FBI. In the organized crime area, for 
instance, the FBI has in the past cre- 
ated artificial organizations—fencing op- 
erations, loan sharking operations, et 
cetera—for the purpose of luring so- 
phisticated and otherwise inclined crim- 
inals into engaging in criminal acts in 
the presence of FBI agents. If the au- 
thority to engage in that activity was 
even in question on April 5 it would not 
only jeopardize many of these sting op- 
erations but might jeopardize the lives 
and safety of the agents involved. 

Th’'s is only one of the consequences of 
the failure to extend authority. The 
chairman lists a number of others in his 
statement. I hope the Senate will move 
promptly to adopt the extension. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 840 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the au- 
thority, and any limitation on authority, 
contained in the Department of Justice Ap- 
propriation Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 
1980, shall continue in effect with respect 
to activities of the Department of Justice 
(including any bureau, office, board, division, 
commission, or subdivision thereof) until 
September 30, 1981. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with the order previ- 
ously entered, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

Thereupon, at 7:13 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 1, 1981, at 9:30 a.m. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ARAFAT EXPLAINS PLO 
POLICIES 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a 
clear sense of the motives and inten- 
tions of the parties to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is essential to the formulation 
of a policy which serves the interests 
of the United States. The ambitions 
and goals of the PLO are often charac- 
terized as moderate, and reasonable, 
and some go as far as to say that PLO 
policy is compatible with the long- 
range interests of American policy. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. One has only to examine the 
speeches of Chairman Arafat when he 
speaks in Arabic to an Arab audience, 
far away from the Western World’s 
news media, to obtain a sense of what 
he values, and how he views the world 
and the role of the PLO in it. 

Those who apologize for the PLO 
need to examine Arafat’s speech of 
March 22 in South Yemen when he 
spoke about his hopes for a world or- 
ganized according to Soviet and PLO 
policy. 

To help inform all of us about the 
PLO I insert Arafat’s speech in full as 
it was reported by the Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service on March 24, 
1981. . 

We are confident of AAPSO’s ability to 
shoulder the tasks facing it at this critical 
stage in the history of the world national 
liberation movement of the Asian and Afri- 
can peoples. 

Finally, I wish the proceedings of your 
13th general assembly every success in ar- 
riving at results capable of contributing 
toward the reinforcement of AAPSO’s work 
in every field. Thank you. 

Yasir ‘ARAFAT SPEECH 

[Text“ of speech by Yasir Arafat, chair- 
man of the PLO Executive Committee, on 
22 March at 13th AAPSO session in the hall 
of the higher school for scientific socialism 
in Khormaksar—recorded] 

[Excerpts] Brother Chairman ‘Ali Nasir 
Muhammad, brother chairman of the con- 
ference, brothers, guests, members of this 
conference: Permit me to express on behalf 
of the Palestinian revolution and people and 
on your behalf our deep gratitude to broth- 
er Chairman ‘Ali Nasir, the YSP and the 
fraternal people of Democratic Yemen for 
holding and hosting this international con- 
ference, which is being convened under very 
grave international conditions and in the 
face of challenges to our region and country 
and people—indeed to the entire world. [ap- 
plause] 

Today we face not only neo-Nazi racist Zi- 
onism, not only the agents of imperialism 
and colonialism in our country and region 


but we have been destined to confront impe- 
rialism led by the U.S. administration, 
which, for the first time since Vietnam, has 
made a decision, a most dangerous deci- 
sion—dangerous not only for our region but 
also for the peace of the whole world. It is 
not merely by chance that there is asssem- 
bling in our region now a veritable block- 
ade—now, as we talk, as we meet here in 
steadfast Aden, in revolutionary Aden, in 
the embrace of these militant, revolution- 
ary, progressive, democratic and heroic 
people with their wise leadership—the lead- 
ership of Brother ‘Ali Nasir. [applause] I 
say that this meeting is not taking place by 
mere chance, but you all know about the 
difficult circumstances faced by this organi- 
zation of ours before this meeting. 

Brothers, comrades: it is not merely by 
chance that our region is now being block- 
aded by three U.S. fleets, namely the 5th, 
6th and 7th Fleets in the Indian Ocean, in 
the Gulf, in the Red Sea, in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. And that is not all, for U.S. impe- 
rialism has also established bases in this 
region, regrettable in Egypt, in the western 
desert, in Sinai, in [name indistinct], in Ras 
Banat on the Red Sea and in Somalia’s Ber- 
bera, in Mombasa, Kenya and in Oman's 
Masirah. And even that is not all: there is 
also an aggressive nuclear base belonging to 
the United States in Diego Garcia in the 
Indian Ocean. Thirty-six Indian Ocean litto- 
ral states are having their destinies threat- 
ened; their security threatened, and conse- 
quently the security of the world is being 
threatened by this nuclear threat of U.S. 
imperialism. [applause] 

In view of the difficult conditions and 
dangerous confrontations and critical cir- 
cumstances we are experiencing, it is no ac- 
cident, brothers, that during a meeting with 
Israeli Foreign Minister Shamir when he re- 
cently visited the United States, Bush de- 
scribed the PLO as a terrorist organization 
involved with international terrorism along 
with the USSR and Cuba. I say to him: If 
involvement means helping liberation move- 
ments in the world, then we are—we are in- 
volved with the whole world. [applause] We 
are involved and we are happy and proud of 
it—proud that we are involved—not just in- 
volved, but in partnership with all the 
world’s liberation movements against impe- 
rialism, against Zionism, against colonial- 
ism, against racial discrimination, against 
the neo-Nazism being given birth to by the 
United States in its bridgehead in our coun- 
try, in our region, which is now called Israel. 

What this means is that the United 
States, through Bush, is telling Shamir: 
Continue with your officially organized ter- 
rorist work against the PLO and against its 
allies in the Lebanese arena, namely the 
Lebanese nationalist movement with whom 
we share a trench against threats and dan- 
gers. Brothers: It is one of the ludicrous 


‘things of the age that Bush should say a 


thing to Shamir—Shamir who is wanted by 
Interpol, not because of any Arab com- 
plaint, or because of a complaint from pro- 
gressives, or a complaint from the Demo- 
crats, but on the basis of evidence held by 
the British police, the allies of U.S. imperi- 
alism. On the basis of these documents, it 
was this fellow Shamir who killed Count 
Bernadotte and is wanted by Interpol as an 


international terrorist. Moreover, his boss, 
Begin, admits in his book, which he called 
“The Revolt,” that it was by means of ter- 
rorism that he succeeded in establishing the 
State of Israel on the ruins of our home- 
land, Palestine, That is what he admits. 
Begin is also wanted by Interpol as a terror- 
ist. I say it is one of the ludicrous things of 
the age that the United States should seek 
the help of international terrorists so that it 
can say: International terrorism is led by 
the USSR, the PLO and Cuba. Brothers, is 
this not shameful? Is it not a crime for 
Bush to say such a thing to Shamir? 

What does this mean, brothers? He is tell- 
ing them that there is an American green 
light to continue the aggression against the 
PLO. It is no coincidence that Eytan should 
say: Our war with the Palestinians will not 
end until one side founders. He then arro- 
gantly added: We shall not founder—he 
means themselves. 

And that is not all. Begin says: We shall 
face the PLO with the methods unknown to 
the devil himself. I want to say to him on 
behalf of the Palestinian revolution, on 
behalf of the Lebanese-Palestinian joint 
forces, that despite Israeli-U.S. internation- 
al terrorism, which is officially organized, 
which uses the most modern U.S. weapons. 
{sentence as heard] 

That is not all, brothers. Southern Leba- 
non is now a field for experiments against 
the Lebanese fighter and his Palestinian 
brother. It is a field for experiments against 
the Palestinian people and against the Leb- 
anese people in southern Lebanon. And that 
is not all, my brothers. They are using the 
latest U.S. weapons there, including those 
which are internationally banned, such as 
cluster bombs, fragmentation shells, (jut- 
bombs), napalm and other weapons we have 
not yet identified. 

I say this, brothers: As we stand in the 
forward trench in defense of the Palestinian 
revolution, I say what our brothers of the 
nationalist movement said: We shall die de- 
fending the Palestinian revolution. We shall 
fight so that the Palestinian revolution can 
live. I tell my brothers of the nationalist 
movement who are closely linked to us in 
the same trench. We shall not die. We shall 
triumph together with these comrades in 
this hall who support us. [applause] 

Brothers: The U.S. President and the U.S. 
administration, after Vietnam, have issued 
orders for the Rapid Deployment Force to 
be sent to this region. Then, full of arro- 
gance, he says: The auxiliary [radif] for the 
Rapid Deployment Force is the Israeli Army 
and the agents and stooges in this region— 
and there are many of them, but I do not 
want to name them [words indistinct]. 

I have facts for those who talk about in- 
ternational terrorism, for those who say 
that the USSR, the PLO and Cuba are lead- 
ers of international terrorism. I want to tell 
them: International terrorism is the use of 
the F-15 and F-16, the use of fleets, the 5th, 
the 6th and 7th Fleets, the use of the ad- 
vanced watchdog, namely, the Israeli forces, 
against the Palestinian people, against the 
Lebanese people. This is organized interna- 
tional terrorism. 

I say this knowing that Haig is about to 
visit the region to seek new bases and facili- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ties for U.S. fleets in the region. I say this 
knowing that Reagan said in his first inter- 
view after his election victory that the PLO 
is a terrorist organization. But I want to tell 
him that the PLO is (?above being) called 
terrorist. Once Comrade Mugabe was called 
a terrorist. Where is Comrade Mugabe 
today? He is the prime minister of Zim- 
babwe. Welcome to you, Comrade Mugabe. 
[applause] 

Comrade Brezhnev stood up in the 26th 
CPSU Congress, and before that in New 
Delhi, to make proposals on solutions—prac- 
tical solutions, principled solutions—and not 
just for the Middle East problem. But when 
he spoke about the Middle East, comrade 
and friend Brezhnev did not forget to men- 
tion the PLO specifically, and to say specifi- 
cally that the least he would accept—that 
Comrade Brezhnev would accept—was an in- 
dependent state for the Palestinian people. 
[applause] We say that he did not just 
speak about the Middle East but he spoke 
about the situation in the Indian Ocean, 
The situation in the Caribbean, the situa- 
tion in Europe [words indistinct]—all the 
explosive situations. But he did not restrict 
himself. He opened the door wide to all sin- 
cere efforts, whether they are made in 
Europe or through the United Nations. 

I want to say this because people are talk- 
ing about a European initiative. They tell 
me: We have heard about a European initia- 
tive. I have heard something. When Thorn 
came to see me as chairman of the EEC 
ministerial council, I asked him: What is 
this European initiative? What European 
initiative? You were unable to uphold the 
Venice declaration. You were unable to 
uphold it for the 15 days between the meet- 
ing in Venice and the meeting in Ankara, 
where [name indistinct] stood up with all 
arrogance to say: We have refused [short 
break in transmission) the Ankara declara- 
tion to contain anything about the Middle 
East or the Palestinian people or the rights 
of the Palestinian people. 

The most splendid thing about Comrade 
Brezhnev (?making) that move is that Com- 
rade Brezhnev responded to the aspirations 
of our Arab nation. He did not concentrate 
on [UN Resolution] 242 because we of the 
Palestinian revolution say that 242 cannot 
constitute a basis for solving the Middle 
East problem because it regards our people 
as a handful of refugees. No. We are the ex- 
isting fundamental reality in the Middle 
East equation. That is what Comrade 
Brezhnev concentrated on. He (?referred) to 
the PLO, an independent state for it. [ap- 
plause] 

In the United States they cannot ignore 
Comrade Brezhnev's proposals—the propos- 
als he started in New Delhi and whose fun- 
damental and broad outline he formulated 
at the 26th CPSU Congress. They can 
accuse the USSR, the PLO and Cuba of 
being thugs for as long as they like, but 
they cannot say that there are no positive 
and important elements in Comrade Brezh- 
nev's proposals. 

Here, on behalf of the Palestinian revolu- 
tion, on behalf of the Palestinian revolu- 
tionaries and, if you will permit me, Brother 
Chairman ‘Ali Nasir, to say on behalf of our 
Arab nation, on behalf of the free men of 
our Arab nation: I welcome these proposals 
considering them (?suitable) [applause] for 
solving the Middle East problem. [prolonged 
applause] 

We of the Steadfastness and Confronta- 
tion Front, on the basis of Brother ‘Ali 
Nasir’s proposal to hold an urgent meeting 
of the states of the Steadfastness and Con- 
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frontation Front—the PLO declared that it 
welcomed the invitation and we made it a 
condition that the meeting be held here in 
Aden to confront the challenges in the 
region. [applause] [sentence as heard] I 
think at the beginning of the first week of 
next month there will be a meeting of the 
political committee of the foreign ministers 
of the states of the Steadfastness and Con- 
frontation Front [words indistinct]. 

One day I met Comrade Brezhnev. I was 
talking with him and said: Comrade Brezh- 
nev, we, the Palestinian people, who number 
4 million, are suffering and there are impe- 
rialist powers [words indistinct] and I was 
talking like that to him and he said to me: 
Comrade ‘Arafat, you are not 4 million. You 
are 264 million people. [applause] I said: 
You are quite right, we are 264 million. 
Now, standing before you, I feel (?we are) 
264 million. I (word indistinct) all these pro- 
gressive and democratic millions which you 
honorable and free comrades represent here 
in this hall. 

Brothers: There is no doubt that in these 
difficult times—and when I say difficult, I 
mean it—what is happening in the Arab 
Gulf, very grave indeed. This Iraq-Iran war 
is a very serious matter, very serious indeed. 
We oppose this war. From the first moment 
we opposed it, because it is against the Iran- 
jan people and against the Iraqi people and 
against the peoples of the regions and 
against the Arab nation, and against the 
Palestinian revolution. From the first 
moment we in the PLO moved to stop this 
war. We are proud that we are still contrib- 
uting, through the Islamic good offices com- 
mittee and through the Nonaligned Move- 
ment’s goodwill mission, toward stopping 
this war. It must be stopped. 

From here I appeal to Brother Saddam 
and Imam Khomeyni. I appeal to them on 
behalf of the Palestinian revolution, on 
behalf of Palestine, on behalf of Jerusalem, 
on behalf of the honorable and free men of 
this world—I appeal to them to stop this 
war because the sole beneficiary of the war 
is America and world imperialism. [ap- 
plause] Permit me to appeal to them on 
behalf of you here in this hall to stop the 
war and to stop it immediately, immediate- 
ly, immediately. [applause] 

I say these things and I want everybody to 
hear me. Let old Carter and new Reagan 
hear me. I must tell them there is no option 
except the Palestinian option. There will be 
no solution, there will be no stability, peace, 
{word indistinct] no security in this region 
by (?disregarding) the Palestinian people’s 
inalienable national rights. These rights 
were sanctioned not only by [word indis- 
tinct] but also by Arab summits, Islamic 
summits, also sanctioned by nonaligned 
summits, sanctioned by OAU summits—they 
have been sanctioned by an international 
agreement at the United Nations which said 
that the Palestinians have inalienable 
rights, including their right to return, self- 
determination, and to establish their inde- 
pendent state on their Palestinian soil. 

One day I am sure one of our Palestinian 
delegations now present here with us will 
address a request to you, which I am now 
making: I apply to the AAPSO secretariat 
for membership for these free revolutionar- 
ies from Latin America. [as heard] 

I now extend an invitation to you to 
attend a forthcoming conference, which, 
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God willing, will be held in Arab Jerusalem 
under the Palestinian flag. [applause] 
‘ARAFAT ENDS PDRY Visit, MAKES 
DEPARTURE STATEMENT 


ADEN, MarcH 23—Brother Yasir ‘Arafat, 
chairman of the PLO Executive Committee, 
and his accompanying delegation left Aden 
yesterday evening. He was seen off at the 
airport by Ali Nasir Muhammad, general 
secretary of the YSP Central Committee, 
president of the Presidium of the Supreme 
People’s Council and chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, and members of the Politi- 
cal Bureau and the Central Committee, 
ministers, and Palestinians residing in the 
PDRY. 

Prior to his departure Brother Yasir 
‘Arafat gave a press statement in which he 
said: Without any doubt I consider this visit 
one of the most important I have carried 
out, especially in the present difficult cir- 
cumstances through which our region—the 
Middle East and Arab regions—is going. To- 
gether with Brother ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad, 
I had positive and important talks which 
covered all political, diplomatic, local, Arab 
and international spheres.@ 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of May 10 through May 16, 1981, 
has been designated as National 
Transportation Week. 

Transportation is an important part 
of our lives. It enables us to receive 
the products of our industries and our 
farms. It allows us to travel, to work 
where we wish, to communicate with 
others throughout our Nation, to shop 
for needed goods, to receive medical 
assistance, and countless other activi- 
ties that would not be possible without 
a sound transportation system. 
Indeed, without transportation our 
lives as we know them would be virtu- 
ally impossible. 

The purpose of observing National 
Transportation Week is to honor and 
acknowledge the outstanding achieve- 
ments made by the commercial trans- 
portation industry to our Nation. In 
the Sixth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, the Reading Traffic 
Club has been making significant con- 
tributions to transportation in Berks 
County and Pennsylvania. The mem- 
bers of this fine organization are cer- 
tainly to be commended for their out- 
standing efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite my colleagues 
to join me in wishing everyone con- 
nected with the transportation indus- 
try in the United States a very success- 
ful National Transportation Week. 
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VISA WAIVER FOR 
NONIMMIGRANT TRAVELERS 


HON. WILLIAM HILL BONER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently Representative Jim 
SANTINI and I had the pleasure of 
giving testimony before Representa- 
tive FAscELL’s Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on International Operations. 
The testimony, concerning visa waiv- 
ers for nonimmigrant travelers, repre- 
sents the policy position of the 265- 
member Travel and Tourism Caucus. 
The facilitation of international trav- 
elers to the United States is one of the 
top priorities for the caucus during 
this session of Congress. We support 
any reasonable effort which could be 
taken to increase the number of visi- 
tors to our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have enclosed my tes- 
timony given before the International 
Operations Subcommittee and hope 
that it will serve as a vehicle to stimu- 
late and focus debate on this impor- 
tant matter. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Hon. WILLIAM HILL BONER 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty of appearing before the Subcommittee 
and presenting the views of the Congres- 
sional Travel and Tourism Caucus. In offer- 
ing this testimony, I shall speak for the 
Steering Committee of the largest Caucus in 
the House of Representatives, with a mem- 
bership of 265 Congressmen and Congress- 
women. 

The Congressional Travel and Tourism 
Caucus would like to urge the membership 
of this Committee to support any reason- 
able action which could be taken to increase 
the number of visitors to our country. It is 
our belief that easing barriers in the travel 
marketplace will have a positive effect on 
the number of foreign visitors to the United 
States. 

Specifically, I refer to the barrier of visa 
requirements. Non-immigrant visa waiver 
proposals have been debated in these halls 
for a number of years. During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the House passed a modi- 
fied visa waiver provision. The concept as 
detailed in state’s fiscal year 1982-1983 au- 
thorization is in line with a proposal sup- 
ported by the Caucus last year. We firmly 
believe that the time is right to move for- 
ward with this concept. 

It should not be overlooked that last week 
the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy released its final report. It is 
not insignificant to note that it called for re- 
laxation of the visa requirements. 

The United States is the host to more 
than 22 million foreign travelers every year. 
Studies have shown that the average ex- 
penditure per visitor is in excess of $500. 
Thus, these foreign visitors contribute more 
than $12 billion to the positive side of our 
balance of payments ledger. A recent study 
conducted by the American Express Corpo- 
ration projected an increase of more than 
seven percent in visitors from foreign coun- 
tries if the N.I.V. provision were adopted. 
Let me translate that seven percent into 
more useful statistics. During 1978, more 
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than 3.5 million visitors came to the United 
States from 17 foreign countries in which 
American Express conducted this survey. If 
visa waiver had been available for the fol- 
lowing year, 1979, the seven percent in- 
crease would have been above and beyond 
the expected growth of about 20 percent. 
This would have resulted in an incremental 
gain of more than 300,000 visitors just from 
those 17 countries alone. In terms of eco- 
nomic impact, that would mean $130 million 
in additional spending and 4,500 new jobs. I 
want to emphasize that although this is 
only a mathematical projection, it is never- 
theless a judgment made by seasoned travel 
experts who live and work in their respec- 
tive markets. 

I do not wish to mislead the Subcommit- 
tee—the travel account is still in a deficit 
situation. But, while other deficits grew, the 
travel deficit improved more than 30 per- 
cent in 1980. With a waiver on certain tour- 
ist visas, that account can be put in the 
black. 

While the potential for increased visitors 
to the United States is a major reason for 
our support of this measure, we are con- 
vinced that there are other reasons also 
worthy of consideration. President Reagan’s 
revised budget for the Department of State 
provides for a reduction in manpower for 
foreign consular officers. The realization of 
a visa waiver provision would allow for in- 
creased efficiency for our foreign-based dip- 
lomats by removing from their job descrip- 
tions the “glorified clerkship” which we 
now require of them in processing visa ap- 
plications. 

Overall, implementing this proposal could 
mean substantial personnel and financial 
savings both now and in the future. And 
once again the foreign spending in this 
country would contribute to alleviating our 
balance of payments deficit. 

Many of the countries which would be in- 
cluded in the program presently extend this 
courtesy to U.S. citizens. It is certainly an 
irritant to them and somewhat of an embar- 
rassment to us that they must make appli- 
cation prior to visiting the U.S. while they 
do not require us to do the same. There are 
other countries which provide a substantial 
amount of our tourist trade which presently 
do not provide a waiver of these require- 
ments for U.S. citizens simply because we do 
not for their citizens. There are indications 
that all these restrictions could also be 
lifted. Japan is perhaps the most important 
country in this latter category. 

Mr. Chairman, while we would not pre- 
sume to suggest definite language for any 
such amendment to the Subcommittee, I 
would like to suggest some of the elements 
we believe should be contained in the legis- 
lation: 

1. Foreign government eligibility require- 
ments.—The provisions of any facilitation 
program should be extended not only to 
those countries which grant reciprocity to 
the United States, but it should be flexible 
enough to allow the Secretary of State to 
include any country which he believes to be 
in the financial best interest of the United 
States to be on the list. We would suggest 
that the Secretary be given some guidance 
by the Congress as to the acceptable visa re- 
fusal rate any country may have for initial 
inclusion on the list of countries. 

2. Methods for revoking visa waiver ap- 
proval.—Mr. Chairman, we believe that any 
program which might be adopted should be 
flexible enough so that the Secretary of 
State is required to annually certify the co- 
operation of the countries on the list eligi- 
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ble for facilitation and the continued very 
low rate of visa refusal. While we would be 
willing to allow the Secretary to promulgate 
the necessary standards and methods for re- 
voking these privileges, we believe that a 
visa refusal rate in the neighborhood of two 
to two percent to two and a half percent is 
reasonable. 

3. Maximum length of stay of foreign 
traveler. In order to preclude foreign na- 
tionals from being the beneficiaries of this 
program, it is our belief that a maximum 
length of stay be incorporated into the eligi- 
bility requirements. A period of time of ap- 
proximately 90 days would seem reasonable 
> us as being the upper limits of acceptabil- 
ity. 

4. Reliability of a monitoring system to 
detect violators.—Mr. Chairman, it is my un- 
derstanding that the Department of Trans- 
portation possesses both the ability and the 
willingness to develop the necessary com- 
puter capabilities to correlate time of exit 
from the United States. This would provide 
for expeditious identification of those who 
are in violation of any facilitation proce- 
dures. A sound recordkeeping and follow-up 
procedure is a must if we are to properly 
monitor and enforce any standards required 
to administer this program. 

The procedures for implementing the pro- 
posal as outlined by the State Department 
certainly address “controlling” the entrance 
of ineligible aliens to my satisfaction. I want 
to emphasize that the Caucus has always 
felt strongly that it is essential to have 
strong controls. We refer not only to control 
forms but to strict monitoring whereby each 
country’s statistics are reviewed on an on- 
going basis. Just as we are pleased to extend 
the waiver of visas to certain countries, we 
must also be ready to take back that courte- 
sy should it be misused. 

The reciprocity, the 2 percent refusal rate, 
the agreements between the I.N.S. and the 
international carriers, and the control forms 
all appear to be reasonable procedure. 

At a time when our country is seeking to 
turn its economy around, this simple nonim- 
migrant visa waiver provision could have a 
substantial positive impact. The proposal 
has the full support of the Congressional 
Travel and Tourism Caucus, which stands 
ready to assist this Subcommittee in their 
honest and diligent efforts to provide for 
the facilitation of foreign travel to the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, once again, thank you and 
the Subcommittee members for affording 
me this opportunity to appear before you.e 


NORTHFORK BLUE DEMONS 
HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend in Charleston, W. Va., a 
new record was set for consecutive 
State high school basketball cham- 
pionships nationwide. The Northfork 
High School “Blue Demons”, in de- 
feating Wheeling Central in the class 
aa final, won their eighth straight 
title. 

Northfork’s season record was 22 
wins, 3 losses. 
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The game last Saturday was even 
more special for the team, because 
they wanted to win badly for their 
coach, Jennings Boyd, and assistant 
coach, Henry Winkfield. 

Popular Coach Winkfield is recover- 
ing from a serious injury, and I am 
sure he was delighted when the Blue 
Demons went out to “win one for 
Wink.” 

Also, Saturday’s game marked the 
end of a tremendous career for Head 
Coach Jennings Boyd, who announced 
earlier in the year that this would be 
his last season. 

Jennings Boyd has been the head 
basketball coach at Northfork for 15 
years. His record over that period is 
306 wins, 62 losses. Such a record is ac- 
complished only through dedication, 
discipline, and hard work. He does not 
subscribe to cursing or yelling as moti- 
vational tools. He is a man who de- 
mands respect and deserves it. 

The Northfork Blue Demons are the 
pride of southern West Virginia bas- 
ketball. They are a wonderful group of 
young men, who represent their com- 
munity well. 

I commend them and congratulate 
them on their record setting win, and 
am sure they will go out next year to 
make it nine in a row. o 


PRESIDENT REAGAN 'S 
STATEMENT ON CYPRUS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, provi- 
sions of Public Law 95-384 require 
that the President submit to Congress 
every 60 days a report on the progress 
being made toward a negotiated settle- 
ment of the Cyprus problem. 

President Reagan submitted, in ac- 
cordance with this law, his first report 
on the Cyprus negotiations on March 
20, 1981. This report is positive in two 
important respects: First, President 
Reagan unhesitatingly reaffirms the 
support of the United States for the 
efforts of the United Nations to seek a 
solution of the Cyprus problem and, 
second, the report notes that, unlike 
earlier attempts at U.N. mediation be- 
tween the two parties on Cyprus, the 
current negotiations have continued 
for some time and the expectation 
exists that they will continue on a reg- 
ular basis in the future. 

It is critical that the intercommunal 
talks on Cyprus not break down, but 
that the two parties to the negotia- 
tions make a serious attempt to re- 
solve the problems that plague that 
island. I salute the President for his 
words of support for the negotiations 
and for his statement that his admin- 
istration is committed to assist in the 
U.N. endeavors to resolve the Cyprus 
issue. 
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The President’s report follows: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1981. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: In accordance with the 
provisions of Public Law 95-384, I am sub- 
mitting the following report on progress 
made during the past sixty days toward 
reaching a negotiated settlement of the 
Cyprus problem. 

A just, fair and lasting resolution to the 
problems of Cyprus will remain a priority 
for my Administration. 

The talks between representatives of the 
Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot commu- 
nities are continuing. Under the chairman- 
ship of United Nations Secretary General's 
Special Representative on Cyprus, Ambassa- 
dor Hugo Gobbi, the two sides are undertak- 
ing detailed analytic review of basic issues. 
The parties have been addressing the fol- 
lowing topics in rotation on the basis of one 
topic each meeting: 


(A) Reaching agreement on the resettle- 
ment of Varosha under United Nations aus- 
pices. 

(B) Initial practical measures to promote 
good will. 

(C) Constitutional aspects. 

(D) Territorial aspects. 

Meetings were held on January 16, 21, and 
28 and February 4, 11, and 18. After a mutu- 
ally agreed upon recess, the meetings re- 
sumed on March 11. We expect the negotia- 
tions to continue on a regular basis. 
Throughout this period both sides have en- 
gaged in serious discussion of the issues in- 
volved, Each side has advanced proposals 
and the negotiators have been seeking to 
identify areas of agreement and reduce dif- 
ferences. Throughout these discussions the 
parties have maintained a congenial negoti- 
ating atmosphere, seriously addressing 
points for negotiation. 


I am convinced that through these negoti- 
ations a foundation for a stable, enduring 
settlement on Cyprus is being laid. Both 
sides are seriously discussing steps to miti- 
gate longstanding conflicts and, as was an- 
ticipated, progress is slow. However, the op- 
portunity for a just and lasting settlement 
will not remain indefinitely. Therefore, the 
need for patience and persistent negotiating 
must be complemented by innovative and 
flexible approaches to the outstanding prob- 
lems. After six years of effort, it is time to 
see a fair settlement that will benefit and 
serve all of the Cypriot people. 


In this, my first report to Congress on 
Cyprus, I unhestitantly reaffirm the sup- 
port of the United States for the efforts of 
the Secretary General and his Special Rep- 
resentative on Cyprus. They have been vig- 
orously and persistently seeking a just and 
lasting solution of the Cyprus problem. The 
Secretary General and other United Na- 
tions’ officials have been creative in their 
proposals and unflagging in their patience 
from the inception of the negotiations, I 
commend their professional conduct and 
offer the commitment of my Administration 
to assist in their endeavors to resolve the 
Cyprus issue. 


Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN.@ 
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THE PROMOTION OF FILBERTS 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing legislation to aid the 
promotion of filberts. This bill is iden- 
tical to H.R. 8158 which I introduced 
in the 96th Congress. I expect it will 
be included in the 1981 farm bill. 

This bill amends the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to authorize market- 
ing research and promotion projects 
including paid advertising for filberts. 
It gives the Filbert Marketing Order 
Committee the authority it needs to 
amend the marketing order so it is 
then permitted to levy an assessment 
on handlers to generate funds for re- 
search, promotion, and advertising. 

This legislation provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for the promotion of 
filberts as there is a need to strength- 
en our domestic markets for this com- 
modity. U.S. filberts are produced on 
25,000 acres in Oregon and Washing- 
ton and only account for 55 percent of 
the filberts the United States con- 
sumes. By furthering the promotion of 
filberts, this bill would help increase 
domestic consumption. 


DECONTROL OF CRUDE OIL 
PRICES 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, as 
our constituents continue to suffer the 
effect of decontrol of crude oil prices 
and as the administration considers 
proposals to add to the consumer 
burden through the deregulation of 
natural gas prices, it is important for 
Congress to review the consequences 
of decontrol. 

Decontrol is inflationary. The Con- 
gress ought to have stopped it. It did 
not, and is unlikely to reverse decon- 
trol at any time in the future. I hope 
Congress will show greater concern for 
the Nation in the consideration of de- 
regulation of natural gas. 

The op-ed page of the New York 
Times of March 19, 1981, included a 
concise discussion of the inflationary 
impact of decontrol. It also noted 
some of the mistaken estimates of the 
cost of decontrol made in the past. 

I ask my colleagues to consider the 
analysis presented by David Green- 
berg and Ann Lower of the Consumer 
Federation of America. 

CRUDE DECONTROL BY REAGAN 
(By David I. Greenberg and Ann K. Lower) 

WASHINGTON.—When President Reagan 

decontrolled crude oil, gasoline, and home- 
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heating oil, he did so without formal coun- 
sel from Congress and the public. His desire 
to act on his own came at the expense of 
public-hearing requirements set out in The 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1971, which 
Congress later incorporated into statutes 
governing oil-price controls. 

The Administration’s accelerated decon- 
trol program also comes at great expense to 
consumers. It provides an immediate 1 per- 
cent increase in inflation, and by the end of 
fiscal 1981 it will have added $11.7 billion to 
the price of oil products. 

If our experience with oil decontrol has 
taught us anything, it is the wisdom of 
public cross-examination of Presidential oil- 
pricing initiatives. In 1979, Secretary of 
Energy James R. Schlesinger estimated that 
decontrol would cost consumers $16 billion 
between June 1979 and September 1981. 
Later, Congressional hearings forced the 
Carter Administration to raise its estimate 
to $48.9 billion for that period. 

Under scrutiny, Jimmy Carter’s promise 
of only a three-tenths of 1 percent rise in 
the Consumer Price Index by September 
1981 also proved fanciful. A House subcom- 
mittee demonstrated that the impact of 
energy-price increases added nearly 4 per- 
cent to inflation in 1979. 

Mr. Reagan has offered the public a set of 
decontrol promises that also borders on the 
fanciful. These forecasts underscore Con- 
gress’s wisdom in requiring public hearings 
“to the maximum extent possible.” 

When Mr. Reagan signed the executive 
order Jan. 28, his advisers projected retail 
price increases from “almost nothing” to 
three cents to five cents per gallon of gaso- 
line. “That was ridiculous,” said John 
Lichtblau, executive director of the Petro- 
leum Industry Research Foundation. “They 
were wrong within a week.” Actually, they 
were wrong within two days. On Jan. 30, 
Standard Oil of California increased whole- 
sale gasoline prices by six cents and home- 
heating oil by five cents as a “direct result” 
of decontrol. 

Within two weeks, gasoline prices rose an 
average of seven cents and the price of jet 
fuel had airline companies clamoring for 
fare increases. The Congressional Budget 
Office projected increases of nine cents a 
gallon of gasoline at the pump by the end of 
the first month. Today, consumers are 
paying an average of 10 cents a gallon more. 
At minimum, then, the impact of decontrol 
will be double the Reagan team’s projec- 
tions. 

A similar fate appears to await Adminis- 
tration estimates of increased production, as 
well as Energy Secretary James B. Ed- 
wards’s projected savings of 50,000 to 
100,000 barrels of oil per day. 

Even the industry greeted these promises 
with skepticism. A Gulf Oil executive put 
Mr. Reagan's “increased incentives” argu- 
ment into perspective: There aren't too 
many rigs unoccupied currently,” said 
Charles Campbell, a senior vice president. 
And Mr. Lichtblau said that he anticipated 
only slight improvements in both produc- 
tion and conservation. These comments fit 
the reality of oil economics. While the price 
of crude oil has jumped 1600 percent in the 
last 10 years, the number of exploratory 
wells in the United States has risen only 10 
percent. 

Ultimately, the Administration's decision 
to forego hearings on decontrol makes polit- 
ical sense. No President wants to defend an 
inflationary energy program that produces 
neither exploration nor conservation. 

What the President's program will pro- 
duce is tax revenues in fiscal 1981 and 
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1982—a projected $7.9 billion in corporate 
income taxes and windfall profits that oil 
companies collect from consumers. But a 
President who cherishes his tax-cutting 
image is unlikely to seek public comment on 
a tax plan posing as energy policy. 

In the end, President Reagan only has- 
tened the challenge to decontrol. That chal- 
lenge began a few weeks later. On Feb. 26, 
Federal District Judge Harold H. Greene 
heard arguments in a lawsuit, filed by Sena- 
tor Howard M. Metzenbaum of Ohio, Repre- 
sentative Toby Moffett of Connecticut, New 
York State, the Consumer Federation of 
America, and others, that sought to over- 
turn the decontrol order. On March 5, 
Judge Greene refused to reverse the Presi- 
dent's action, ruling that the plaintiffs had 
failed to meet the heavy legal burden re- 
quired to support an injunction. Still, the 
plaintiffs scored on two important points. 
First, Judge Greene affirmed that the Presi- 
dent lacked unfettered discretion to order 
decontrol without hearings; second, he rec- 
ognized that injury to consumers “clearly 
appears to exist.” 

That economic injury will form the basis 
of a broader challenge to accelerated decon- 
trol. The challenge will come from consum- 
ers, as they feel the pinch of energy costs 
and energy-fueled inflation. At that point, 
Mr. Reagan may well wish he had stayed in 
closer step with the law. 

[David I. Greenberg is a lobbyist for the 
Consumer Federation of America. Ann K. 
Lower is the Federation's information direc- 
tor.Je 


CITYHOOD FOR YOTSUKAIDO 
HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, on April 
7, 1981, the town of Yotsukaido, 
Japan, will attain cityhood. Yotsu- 
kaido is the sister city of Livermore, 
Calif., part of the Ninth Congressional 
District. Yotsukaido was able to reach 
cityhood because its population re- 
cently crossed the threshold of 60,000. 
I would like to join the city of Liver- 
more in congratulating Yotsukaido on 
its achievement. 

This will certainly mean greater re- 
sponsibility for the city as a whole, 
and its leaders specifically. Mr. Teiichi 
Saito is currently the mayor of Yotsu- 
kaido. I wish the city and the people 
of Yotsukaido health and happiness, 
and wish to express my sincerest con- 
gratulations on their cityhood.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
THE 1981 RECIPIENTS OF THE 
UPS CIRCLE OF HONOR SAFE 
DRIVING AWARD 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1981 
Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 


day, April 1, residents of the State of 
New Jersey will join with officers and 
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members of the United Parcel Service 
(UPS) to commemorate and give testi- 
mony to the 1981 recipients of the 
UPS Circle of Honor Awards—14 dis- 
tinguished citizens of our State whose 
standards of excellence and expertise 
while on the roads and highways in 
serving the delivery needs of our 
people span 343 years of safe driving. I 
know that you and our colleagues here 
in the Congress will want to join with 
me in extending our warmest greetings 
and felicitations to the following UPS 
honorees with deepest appreciation 
for their safe driving skills: 


John Lavaggi 
Paul Goward .. 
John McAteer 


Harry Westervelt.. 
Frank Wehrle. 
Daniel Zungoli .. 
James Schrade.. 
Joseph Engleman. 


James McNatt iid 

Frank Scanlon a 24 
John Carlos ti 27 
Gerald Dunne 26 


Mr. Speaker, the “Circle of Honor” 
is a UPS policy described by UPS man- 
agement, as follows: 


We honor safe drivers. We give recogni- 
tion to drivers and groups of drivers com- 
pleting specified periods of safe driving. 

We stress safety throughout our oper- 
ations. Nothing is of greater concern to us 
than the safety of our people and of the 
general public. 

We recognize the importance of the physi- 
cal condition of our people and of applicants 
for employment. We do whatever we can, 
through our medical department and other- 
wise, to promote and contribute to the 
maintenance of good health of our people 
throughout their employment. 

In the design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of our automotive and all other 
equipment and facilities, safety is a primary 
concern. 

We train our people to operate motor ve- 
hicles, facilities, and other equipment with 
utmost consideration for the safety of them- 
selves, the general public, and the equip- 
ment itself. 

We encourage participation by all of our 
people in safety awareness activities. We are 
all committed to fostering the most effec- 
tive safe practices in all our work. By meet- 
ing our own high safety standards, we will 
be contributing to the well being of our 
people, our company, and the communities 
we serve. 


Mr. Speaker, to understand the 
depth and meaning of the “Circle of 
Honor,” with your permission I would 
like to insert at this point in our his- 
toric Journal of Congress a brief histo- 
ry of UPS which was presented to me 
by their most esteemed representative 
in my congressional district, Jim 
Teague, as follows: 

Our DELIVERY SERVICE: STARTED IN SEATTLE 

On a bronze plate imbedded in a sidewalk 
at Second Avenue and Main Street, in Seat- 
tle, Washington, are inscribed these words: 
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“Birthplace of United Parcel Service 

“In August 1907, in a 6x17 foot office 
under the original sidewalk here, a few mes- 
senger boys began the business which their 
many thousand successors extended 
throughout the vast regions of our country 
covered by United Parcel Service today. Ex- 
emplifying the opportunities open to pri- 
vate citizens under the Constitution of the 
United States of America, this plaque was 
placed in January 1967, with the coopera- 
tion and appreciation of the Seattle Histori- 
cal Society.” 

Our original name, American Messenger 
Company, was appropriate for the kind of 
business we began in 1907. In response to 
telephone calls received at their headquar- 
ters under the sidewalk, messengers ran er- 
rands, carried notes, hand baggage, trays of 
food from restaurants, and delivered pack- 
ages. They used bicycles and streetcars for 
longer trips. 

EARLY PROGRESS SLOW 


Improvements in transportation and com- 
munication were causing a decline in the 
messenger business, and most of the com- 
petitors of American Messenger Company 
went out of business. Our own progress was 
slow during the first several years, but we 
made up for the loss of other kinds of busi- 
ness by specializing more and more in the 
delivery of packages for retail stores. 

We moved from one location to another, 
each time improving what we had before, 
and began to use motorcycles for some of 
our deliveries. For about two years our larg- 
est customer was the United States Post 
Office, for which we delivered all special de- 
livery mail coming into Seattle. Also, during 
this early period of development, we began 
to consolidate packages for delivery on regu- 
lar schedules. 

In 1913, we acquired our first delivery car, 
a Model T Ford, and on its sides was painted 
our new name, Merchants Parcel Delivery. 
Our business began to grow much faster, 
and we built a good reputation among the 
stores of the city through our strict adher- 
ence to high ideals of service and personal- 
ized attention to every package handled, 

In 1918, three Seattle department stores 
disposed of their own delivery cars and 
turned all their packages over to us. We 
acted as their consolidated delivery depart- 
ment, and the distinctive characteristics of 
our business began to emerge. 

MOVES TO OTHER CITIES 

Our first expansion beyond Seattle was to 
Oakland, California in 1919. There we 
adopted our present name, United Parcel 
Service. 

Los Angeles came next, in 1922, and was 
followed by San Francisco, San Diego, and 
Portland. With these additions, we were op- 
erating in all major cities of the Pacific 
Coast by 1927. 

The big jump across the continent oc- 
curred in 1930, when we consolidated the 
deliveries of several large department stores 
in New York City and Newark, New Jersey. 

In subsequent years, our retail store serv- 
ice was established in Cincinnati, Milwau- 
kee, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Miami, Denver, St. Louis, and other metro- 
politan areas. 

COMMON CARRIER SERVICE ESTABLISHED 

In 1922, in Southern California, we 
launched an experimental operation which, 
many years later, was to have a dramatic 
effect on the growth and development of 
our company. That operation was referred 
to then as our “wholesale service.” It has 
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now come to be known as our “common car- 
rier service.” 

This new service was radically different 
from any being offered in that area, or any- 
where else in the United States. It incorpo- 
rated many of the features and operating 
principles of our retail store delivery service, 
such as uniformed drivers, attractively 
painted and well-maintained vehicles, em- 
phasis on courtesy, and insistence on meet- 
ing commitments. 

It included features not offered by any 
other private carrier, or even by government 
parcel post, such as the automatic daily 
pickup call, acceptance of checks made out 
to the shipper in payment of C. O. D. s, extra 
delivery attempts, automatic return of un- 
deliverables, and streamlined documenta- 
tion with weekly billing. A key, essential 
feature was that the service was provided at 
a cost comparable to the cost of using parcel 
post. 

At first, this common carrier service was 
confined to a small area around Los Ange- 
les. By 1927, it had been expanded to in- 
clude specified highways extending approxi- 
mately 100 miles to the north of Los Ange- 
les, 60 miles to the east, and 125 miles to the 
south, 

EXTENSION OF AREA SERVED 

No effort was made to extend the common 
carrier service beyond Southern California 
until 1952. . . In 1952, we decided to seek an 
extension of our operating authority in 
California. Soon thereafter, we also decided 
to commence common carrier operations in 
other cities 

COMBINED GROUND AND AIR SERVICE 

For a number of years, we have also con- 
ducted a combined ground and air service. 
Under authority granted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, we use the services of com- 
mercial airlines to connect UPS operating 
areas. These deliveries to distant locations 
constitute an important part of the service 
we offer. 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to call your attention to the 
safe driving records of some of our dis- 
tinguished citizens and seek this na- 
tional recognition of their standards 
of excellence and outstanding service 
to our people. We do indeed salute the 
distinguished gentlemen of the UPS 
“Circle of Honor.” è 


VIETNAM VETERANS’ 
COMMEMORATION DAY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with acute displeasure that I learned 
that House Joint Resolution 182, a 
proposal to commemorate April 26, 
1981, as a national day of recognition 
for veterans of the Vietnam era, was 
scheduled for a vote on a day when I 
am committed to be on business else- 
where. Were I present I would certain- 
ly vote “yes.” 

I was an original cosponsor of this 
resolution and spent a considerable 
amount of time alerting my colleagues 
to the worthiness of setting aside a 
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special day for these veterans. I know 
only too well what injustices have 
been suffered by Vietnam veterans. 
My district is heavily populated by 
men and women who have mental and 
physical scars from their service in 
that war torn nation. To say that their 
sacrifice was ignored would be under- 
stating their plight. Not only did we 
turn our backs on their accomplish- 
ments, but we also turned our backs 
on their legacy—drug addiction, 
mental illness, physical destruction, 
and what is probably the worst sin of 
all—we never even thanked them for 
fighting for us in what had to be a 
losing proposition. 

Clearly we owe them this day and 
most assuredly, much, much more. 


But at least this is a beginning.e 


CHANGES IN THE TRADE 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today, along with my col- 
leagues Mr. VANDER JaGT and Mr. 
FRENZEL, a bill incorporating the Presi- 
dent’s recommended changes to the 
trade adjustment assistance—TAA— 
program as it applies to workers. 
These changes are designed to refocus 
the program on its original purpose of 
assisting in the readjustment of work- 
ers experiencing trade related unem- 
ployment, to reduce the burgeoning 
cost of the program, and to provide 
greater equity among workers who are 
trade impacted and those workers un- 
employed by economic forces or policy 
decisions unrelated to trade. 

The principal element of the bill is 
the integration of TAA with the un- 
employment insurance—(UI)—pro- 
gram. TAA payments would not be 
made until a worker had exhausted UI 
benefits, whether regular, additional, 
or extended and, once begun, the TAA 
payment would be limited to an 
amount equal to the weekly amount 
payable under UI. The number of 
weeks of TAA payments would be lim- 
ited to 52, with an additional 26 weeks 
of benefits available to workers en- 
rolled in approved training programs. 
Furthermore, workers receiving bene- 
fits would be required to accept suit- 
able work if available as is the case 
now for UI recipients. 

Another important change in the 
worker program which this bill pro- 
poses involves a change in the stand- 
ard for determining the impact of im- 
ports on employment and production 
prior to the certification of workers. 
Under current law, imports must have 
contributed importantly to the decline 
in sales and production; that is, be a 
cause that is important but not neces- 
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sarily more important than any other 
cause. The bill provides a strength- 
ened test which would require that im- 
ports be a substantial cause of the 
problem and a cause not less impor- 
tant than any other cause. 

In addition, it must also be deter- 
mined that reduced employment levels 
caused by imports at any firm or sub- 
division requesting certification have a 
substantial probability of being per- 
manent. These two new tests of the 
cause and effect of import penetration 
on an industry will insure that bene- 
fits designed to foster adjustment by 
such firms, and workers in these firms, 
to import competition will indeed have 
a sound basis for triggering the addi- 
tional assistance provided under the 
program. If imports are not the root 
cause of the problem, the goals of the 
TAA program cannot effectively be 
achieved. 

Although the weekly benefit amount 
provided by TAA serves to cushion 
temporary trade-related unemploy- 
ment, more important from the point 
of view of readjustment is the job 
search, relocation, and training as- 
pects of the program. The bill provides 
for approximately a tenfold increase 
in the funding available to assist work- 
ers in finding new employment and, if 
necessary, improving their skills 
through training. In the more difficult 
situations, a worker will be able to find 
more assistance under the expanded 
program in seeking employment and 
perhaps relocating outside the imme- 
diate depressed area, including other 
States where job opportunities are sig- 
nificantly better. 

For example, the bill would increase 
the maximum reimbursement for ex- 
penses related to job search from $500 
to $600. Also, the TAA relocation al- 
lowance would be increased for 80 per- 
cent of related expenses plus a lump- 
sum payment of three times the work- 
er’s average weekly wage—up to a 
maximum of $500—to 90 percent of 
such expenses plus a maximum lump- 
sum payment of $600. Of course, the 
strongest commitment of the adminis- 
tration is in the area of training where 
funding will be increased from about 
$12 million in fiscal year 1980 and 
none in fiscal year 1981 to more than 
$100 million in fiscal year 1982. 

The Trade Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means plans 
to mark up this legislation on Wednes- 
day, April 1. The bill provides a fairer 
balance in the treatment of workers 
while at the same time recognizing the 
need to offset in some degree the ad- 
verse effects of this Nation’s free trade 
policy. Such a policy of open trade 
benefits the U.S. economy greatly and 
provides more overall employment 
than is lost in those industries which 
are more susceptible to increased 
import competition. The program en- 
visioned by this bill can adequately 
and effectively adjust trade impacted 
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workers to new employment opportu- 
nities. I hope it will be strongly sup- 
ported by my colleagues. 


CHIEF FRED G. ZORB 
HON. EUGENE V. ATKINSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
Friday I will have the honor to partici- 
pate in a retirement dinner for some- 
one who has over the years made a 
major contribution to preserving the 
lives and property of the residents of 
Butler, Pa., in my congressional dis- 
trict. I will be brief, but I am sure that 
my colleagues would be interested in 
taking a moment to consider the con- 
tributions of Mr. Fred G. Zorb, fire 
chief of Butler. 

Chief Zorb has been a member of 
the Butler Fire Department for 35 
years and chief of the department for 
the past 13 years. Mr. Speaker, it is 
impossible to imagine the countless 
number of hours that Mr. Zorb has 
dedicated himself to in the name of 
community fire protection. In addi- 
tion, one can only speculate to the 
number of lives that Chief Zorb has 
been responsible from saving from life 
or injury over the years both as a fire- 
man himself and as a leader and an 
example to other firemen. 

We are all aware of the dedicated 
hours that our community firemen 
put into protecting life and property. 
Mr. Zorb has demonstrated how being 
a fireman requires constant sacrifice 
both on his part but also on the part 
of his family. As chief, Fred helped his 
men deal with the problems that such 
a job creates and to hold together a 
department that has served our com- 
munity in an exemplary fashion. 

On Friday, April 3, 1981, the resi- 
dents of Butler will be honoring Chief 
Zorb, but they also will be honoring 
Fred Zorb, a citizen whose life can 
serve as an example to all of us in this 
Hall of Congress. Thank you. 


WILLIAM GREIDER ON THE 
REAGAN DEFENSE BUDGET 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration is proposing to 
increase the defense budget by $44 bil- 
lion—in obligational authority—and by 
$26 dillion—in outlays—from fiscal 
year 1981 to 1982. This represents a 
24.8 percent I- year increase in obliga- 
tional authority. In the 6-year period 
ending in fiscal year 1986, the adminis- 
tration is proposing, at a minimum, an 
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additional $1.5 trillion for defense over 
the Carter administration estimates. 

A proposal of this magnitude war- 
rants a close look. A number of ques- 
tions immediately come to mind. Last 
year, the inflation rate in the defense 
sector reached 20 percent, or roughly 
double the rate in the economy over- 
all. Defense-sector inflation results 
from a shortage of highly skilled tech- 
nicians and engineers in defense indus- 
tries, material and supply bottlenecks 
in most of the weapons programs, and 
the fact that while new defense spend- 
ing raises aggregate income and 
demand, there is no additional produc- 
tion of consumer goods to meet such 
demand. Given defense-sector infla- 
tion, how does the administration pro- 
pose to deal with these inflationary 
pressures and the Federal deficits 
likely to accrue? 


The defense industry is highly con- 
centrated in particular areas of the 
country, largely the Southeast and 
Far West, the very areas that are ex- 
periencing relatively good economic 
prospects. A defense increase of the 
magnitude proposed by the adminis- 
tration amounts to a public invest- 
ment strategy targeted to those areas 
that least require Federal assistance 
and away from the areas that are in 
greatest need of revitalization. 

Finally, the huge increase in defense 
funds are likely to siphon away consid- 
erable amounts of credit and capital 
from civilian economic sectors that re- 
quire considerable new capital, such as 
transportation, energy, and housing. 


In the light of these considerations, 
William Greider, the assistant manag- 
ing editor at the Washington Post, has 
performed a singular service in his 
commentary of March 29, entitled, 
“The Maginot Curve: The Faster You 
Spend on Defense, the Behinder You 
Get.” The analysis of the defense 
budget that he offers is one of the 
most thought provoking I have seen in 
recent weeks. I urge my colleagues to 
take a good look at the Greider article, 
that raises many basic questions about 
the administration's defense budget. 

The article follows: 


How More Buys Less—THE MAGINOT 
Curve: THe Faster You SPEND ON DE- 
FENSE, THE BEHINDER You GET 


(By William Greider) 


If everyone now comfortably grasps 
“supply-side” economics and the logical 
beauty of the Laffer Curve, it will not con- 
fuse them further if I introduce them to the 
Maginot Curve. The Maginot Curve, which I 
have named in honor of those French gen- 
erals who prepared so cleverly for World 
War II, applies the “supply-side” perspec- 
tive to the “demand-side” of President Rea- 
gan's new budget—the trillion-dollar boom 
in defense spending. 

The Laffer Curve, as everyone surely 
knows by now, holds that as the govern- 
ment raises its tax rates, it reaches a zero 
point where revenue actually begins to de- 
cline. The more you tax, the less you collect. 
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The Maginot Curve makes the same point 
about defense spending. The more you 
spend on rearming, the fewer weapons you 
get for your money. Those who are familiar 
with weapons procurement know that this is 
already happening. As the Reagan rearma- 
ment pours $1.5 trillion into the Pentagon 
over the next five years, the United States 
will approach the Maginot theoretical zero 
point, never before reached by civilized na- 
tions. We will spend much, much more on 
weapons and we will get back nearly zero in 
national security. 

This is only a theory, of course. I do not 
expect the Reagan team to take it seriously, 
because it offends all of their cherished no- 
tions about what government is for. 

Government is for buying tanks, ships, 
airplanes and making America strong. Who 
would believe that dumping a trillion dollars 
on the defense industry might actually 
make us weaker? The French generals built 
a big wall across eastern France to keep the 
Germans out and called it the Maginot Line. 
Trouble was, Hitler went around it. 

A few years hence, after we have experi- 
enced the “supply-side” calamities of the 
Reagan defense budget, I predict people will 
be ready to examine the Maginot Curve as a 
serious idea. Point zero in defense procure- 
ment is not as distant as you might think. 

Last fall, for instance, when the Pentagon 
was already flush with the Carter adminis- 
tration’s budget increases, the negative ef- 
fects of the Maginot Curve were already 
visible. In the final three months of 1980, 
the total purchase cost of 47 major weapons 
systems escalated by $47.6 billion. From 
September to December, due to engineering 
changes and foul-ups and inflation, the 
total price tag on these planes, tanks, ships, 
guns and fancy electronic gear rose from 
$262.6 billion to $310.2 billion, an inflation 
rate of nearly 20 percent. 

That makes Medicaid sound like a real 
bargain. The $47.6 billion Pentagon overrun 
is, by the way, a wonderfully apt statistic 
for all those weep-easies around town who 
are moaning about the Reagan budget cuts 
for food stamps or Legal Services or other 
do-gooder programs. Think of it: The entire 
domestic budget cut which Ronald Reagan 
is proposing was swallowed up by one quar- 
ter’s price escalation for Pentagon weapons. 
Does that register on anyone's yelp index? 

But my fundamental point is this: Thanks 
to that price escalation, we must buy fewer 
weapons. The Air Force dropped seven F18 
fighter jets from its 1981 buy. The Army re- 
duced its order for XM1 tanks by 20 tanks 
and is negotiating to cut another 45. The 
Pentagon, like any average consumer, 
blames it on inflation and promises to be a 
more careful shopper in the future. 

But the future will be worse for weapons 
inflation, not better, unless the Reagan 
managers have the political courage to con- 
front the supplyside“ flaws in the defense 
industry. Otherwise, the rush of new dollars 
into defense orders will simply aggravate all 
of the fundamental problems which are pro- 
ducing this extraordinary waste. 

To reform the structural flaws in the de- 
fense industry, however, the “supply siders” 
would have to abandon one of their most 
cherished theological principles, the idea 
that there is a “free market” which func- 
tions efficiently on its own, if only govern- 
ment will get out of the way. Whatever one 
may say about the rest of the economy, the 
“free market” is an elaborate pretense in 
the defense sector. Defense production is 
perhaps the most highly regulated of all in- 
dustries, operating partly in government- 
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owned factories and with government guar- 
antees of sales and profits. On many items 
of hardware, the Pentagon is the only 
buyer. And on most military parts and sys- 
tems, the Pentagon buys from a company 
which is the only seller. 

All of this is concealed by an earnest 
mythology of “free market” competition, 
based on the simple virtues of public pur- 
chases through competitive bidding. The re- 
ality approaches monopoly. Only 8 percent 
of Defense's business is done by the formal 
system of advertised price competition. 
Most purchases are effectively “negotiated” 
between buyer (the government) and seller 
(defense contractor). 

About 60 percent of Pentagon procure- 
ment is actually awarded on a noncompeti- 
tive, single-source basis in which the suppli- 
er names the price and delivery date. The 
larger the dollar value, the more likely it is 
that the contract will be noncompetitive. 

These reality checkpoints are derived 
from the defense procurement studies done 
by a free-thinking economist named Jacques 
S. Gansler, who studied the structure of the 
defense industry as a deputy assistant secre- 
tary of defense in the Ford administration 
and who has spent the last five years trying 
to get generals, admirals, and civilian man- 
agers to listen to what he found. Today, for 
those who seriously want to understand the 
matter, Gansler’s analysis is summarized in 
one dense and troubling volume, “The De- 
fense Industry” (MIT Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., $19.95). 

Gansler, I should add quickly, is no weepy 
dove or out-of-fashion lib-lab economist. He 
believes, with the Pentagon brass, that 
America was “unilaterally disarming” itself 
in the post-Vietnam defense budgets while 
the Soviet Union was preparing for war and 
that the trend must be reversed. But he also 
believes that simply throwing money at 
Boeing and General Dynamics and McDon- 
nel-Douglas and the hundreds of other de- 
fense contractors will produce disastrous re- 
sults. Indeed, it was Gansler who explained 
for me the broad outlines of supply-and- 
demand inflation which I dubbed the Magi- 
not Curve. 

What would happen, for instance, if there 
were a sharp increase in defense expendi- 
tures for aircraft, as Reagan now proposes? 
Gansler anticipated the question in his 
book: 

“Although there were many badly under- 
utilized plants and redundant employes, it 
was highly likely that greatly increased de- 
fense funds, spent on the present products 
with the present contractors, would not 
yield significantly more military equipment 
but would only raise the prices. 

“The existing bottlenecks of labor, parts 
and production machinery would not be re- 
moved, and the few firms doing business on 
the increased demand would simply pay 
more for the scarce parts and labor and 
charge the government more for the equip- 
ment produced. The impact would be infla- 
tionary, with little benefit in terms of either 
employment or national security.” 

This is easier to understand with a 
humble example. According to studies by 
the House Armed Services Committee, there 
is now a wait of 120 weeks for delivery of 
aircraft landing gear, twice the delay which 
existed only a few years ago. In some cases, 
according to Gansler, forgings and other 
parts for landing gear can only be obtained 
from one contractor. When the Pentagon 
makes new orders, those must wait in line 
behind the old orders. The effect is upward 
pressure on price and longer delays. 
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If the supplier decides to expand produc- 
tion, build a new plant and hire more work- 
ers, it runs into the industry-wide inflation. 
There is already a shortage of machinists in 
America and no surplus of engineers. Firms 
are already bidding up salaries in furious 
competition for personnel. 

In addition, shortages of key parts hold 
up production on major weapons systems 
because the network of small suppliers has 
atrophied in the last decade. While the Pen- 
tagon and Congress concentrated on keep- 
ing the prime contractors afloat with bail- 
outs and life-saving orders for the big-ticket 
items, scores of smaller firms simply 
dropped out of the defense business. They 
couldn't stand the boom or bust uncertain- 
ties; they left behind a greater concentra- 
tion of producers, which means, of course, 
even less competition on price. 

So far, we have not even mentioned the 
reliability of these weapons. Americans have 
gotten so accustomed to reading that their 
billion-dollar weapons don’t work right or 
their huge airplanes have serious flaws that 
they are no longer shocked. Gansler be- 
lieves that the scandals of unreliable de- 
fense products also flow from the structure 
of industry, the absence of genuine competi- 
tion. 

An aircraft manufacturer is encouraged 
by the present system to “buy in” during 
the research and development phase of a 
weapons program—that’s a business term 
for pricing the product too low at the start 
in order to win the sale. Then the contrac- 
tor “gets well“ later by gouging the custom- 
er when the aircraft is in full production 
and the buyer can’t easily turn elsewhere. 

In this case, of course, the customer is us. 
If the aircraft or its engine doesn’t work 
right, so much the better. That means more 
engineering changes, an increased price tag 
and, under present procurement rules, 
greater profit. 

The fundamental answer, of course, is 
more competition. Every true-blue conserv- 
ative is for that. But the argument begins 
with this question: How do you create more 
competition in a highly regulated industrial 
sector where the government is the only 
customer and the marketplace is dominated 
by product monopolists? As I understand 
the “supply-side” approach, they might say 
something like this: Deregulate the busi- 
nesses, get the government off their backs 
and then simply throw a lot of the money 
on the table and let the fittest get the most- 
est. 

Gansler, alas, thinks the government 
cannot withdraw from managing the de- 
fense industry, even if it wants to. The only 
issue is whether the Pentagon will reform 
its procurement strategies to produce more 
competition and, thus, lower prices and 
more reliability. Or whether it will allow the 
present structure to continue to swallow up 
these new billions and frustrate further the 
anxieties over our national arsenal versus 
the Reds. 

Among other things, Gansler would apply 
“indicative planning” to the defense sector. 
“Indicative planning” is a dirty socialist 
term borrowed from the mixed economies of 
Western Europe, so Gansler prefers an 
Americanized euphemism: “coordinated gov- 
ernment policy.” What it means, crudely 
stated, is that the Pentagon would force- 
feed competitive arrangements on the de- 
fense industry. The peculiar nature of this 
sector is that, unlike the “free market” 
theory, ineffective firms don’t get eliminat- 
ed from the marketplace and efficient new 
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competitors find it most difficult to gain 
entry. 

For instance, in some cases, the Pentagon 
should set aside the meaningless facade of 
competitive bidding and use guarantees and 
subsidies to draw new firms into the field to 
compete on price and quality with the old 
monopolists. It should separate the R&D 
phase of weapons development from the 
production phase so that companies would 
have no incentive to “buy in” with dishon- 
est estimates of costs. (Gansler notes, with- 
out irony, that this is what the Soviets do in 
their military-industrial complex, not to 
mention our European allies.) Military plan- 
ners, if they really want to catch up with 
the Russians, should reverse the system’s 
present incentives for raising costs and 
make the price tag a basic criterion in the 
design of new weapons. 

And Gansler recommends this: Instead of 
perennially propping up losers, the govern- 
ment should allow some weak companies, in- 
cluding some of the major aircraft makers, 
to go under. Their plants are inefficient and 
represent a costly overcapacity which keeps 
valuable people and machines from convert- 
ing to more useful enterprises. 

As these remedies suggest, competition 
hurts. Will Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger have the courage to confront the 
Pentagon pork barrel and apply his famous 
knife to its bloated contracts? Weinberger's 
initial moves to reform contracting have 
been encouraging, but he has not gotten to 
the hard parts. 

Reagan’s staunch supporters in the de- 
fense industry will yelp like wounded liber- 
als if the SecDef tries to force a little honest 
competition upon them. If he doesn't try, 
we will watch the defense budget climb the 
Maginot Curve faster than you can cut the 
free lunch for poor people.e 


CHAMPIONS OF VIETNAM VETS 
HON. GREGORY W. CARMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. CARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with great pleasure that the House re- 
cently approved legislation setting 
aside April 26 as a national day of rec- 
ognition for Vietnam veterans. For far 
too long these brave soldiers have not 
gotten the credit they deserve. I am 
also glad to see that lawmakers at the 
State and local level are acting to 
honor those who served in Southeast 
Asia. 

Among them is New Jersey State 
Senator Jim Wallwork, who intro- 
duced legislation in the State legisla- 
ture which would give special honors 
to Vietnam vets on Memorial Day, 
May 25. Mr. Wallwork’s proposal says 
May 25 should be a day not only to 
honor all veterans, but those who, re- 
fusing to run away, gallantly served in 
the Vietnam conflict, and especially 
for those who sacrificed their lives. As 
Jim recently told some reporters, “The 
time is now to put behind us the un- 
fortunate feeling that we must ignore 
the Vietnam veteran.” 

On Long Island, we have another 
champion of the Vietnam vet. He is 
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Suffolk County Legislator John J. 
O'Neil. John serves as the chairman of 
the Suffolk County veterans affairs 
committee and believes the Nation 
still owes a great debt of gratitude to 
those who served in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, with the help of men 
like Wallwork, O'Neil, and many 


others, we will see the day when the 
Vietnam vet feels his country really 
appreciates what he has done.@ 


HIGH-RISE FIRES—HOW SAFE 
ARE CHICAGO'S BUILDINGS? 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months there have 
been a rash of fires in both commer- 
cial and residential buildings—well- 
publicized fires like the MGM Grand 
Hotel fire in Las Vegas and the small- 
er not-so-publicized fires which have 
taken place in your districts and mine. 
One point that has been driven home 
to me is the fact that in some localities 
not enough attention has or is being 
paid to either stengthening existing 
fire and building codes or enforcing to 
the letter, codes already on the books. 
Add to that the lack of adequate fire 
prevention devices either in homes or 
apartments, and you have life-threat- 
ening situations on your hands. 

Congress, after hearing a report 
“America Burning,” enacted the Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974. 
This act established the U.S. Fire Ad- 
ministration (USFA), whose goal in- 
cludes reducing the Nation's fire losses 
by 50 percent within a decade. 

Officials from the USFA have in- 
formed me that Congress, by way of a 
show of support, should support the 
fire safety efforts of the USFA to 
reduce lives lost by fire and property 
damage. 

On February 26, 1981, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 81, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress that State and local govern- 
ments must continue to work with the 
USFA and combat fire losses. This 
concurrent resolution, if passed by 
both Houses, would demonstrate to of- 
ficials on the local level that Congress 
is behind the USFA’s efforts to fully 
investigate fires, enforce technical 
knowledge and expertise useful in up- 
grading existing codes, and encourage 
the private and commercial installa- 
tion of modern fire prevention and 
safety devices; that is, smoke detectors 
and sprinkler systems. 

I feel that we must acknowledge, 
support, and encourage the USFA on 
their continued efforts to educate the 
public and work with fire officials on 
the local level to see that code and 
building standards are properly en- 
forced and reevaluated. 
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Along this line, I would like to share 
with my colleagues an article on 
“High-Rise Fires—How Safe Are Chi- 
cago’s Buildings?” which appeared 
Monday, February 23, 1981, in the 
Chicago Tribune: 


HIGH-RISE Frres—How SAFE ARE CHICAGO'S 
BUILDINGS? 


(By Jerry Crimmins) 


“I never felt a drop from a sprinkler or 
heard an alarm,” said a survivor of the 
recent blaze that swept through the Las 
Vegas Hilton, killing 8 and injuring 200. 

The reason was that the wing that burned 
was not equipped with sprinklers and its 
ringing alarms did not work. If that fire had 
occurred in many downtown Chicago high- 
rises, the situation would have been the 
same. 

Chicago's building code does not require 
sprinklers, alarms, or loudspeakers in high- 
rise hotels and office buildings built before 
1975, and many buildings in downtown Chi- 
cago do not have them. 

The Tribune picked a sample of downtown 
buildings to see which had modern fire 
safety features and which did not. The in- 
vestigation was made with the cooperation 
of the Chicago Fire Department’s Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, led by Deputy Commission- 
er James Newbold. 

The findings are based on observations by 
firefighters, conversations with building 
managers, and visual inspections. For each 
safety feature, the chart on this page shows 
whether it is required by the building code 
and whether it exists in each building. 
Many of the safety features required in 
buildings erected since 1975 are not required 
in those erected earlier. 

The chart is not nearly a comprehensive 
list of desirable fire safety features for high- 
rises. It shows things easily understandable 
and verifiable. Tenants of buildings not 
listed here can use the information to check 
their buildings. 


FIRE EXITS 


“You'd be surprised at the number of 
people who want to go to places with out- 
side fire escapes,” Fire Lt. James DeFily, a 
hotel inspector, said recently. On the wall of 
Newbold's office is a picture of crowds de- 
scending outside fire escapes on the Mid- 
land Hotel, where 500 people fled during an 
extra-alarm fire in the basement in 1973. 
But outside fire escapes, such as those on 
Chicago's old hotels, are a thing of the past. 
Firemen like them; architects do not. 

Chicago's fire codes, old and new, require 
only interior, fully enclosed stairwells with 
doors that automatically close. Generally, 
the stairwells exit in the interior of the 
ground floor, though some buildings, such 
as the Marriott Hotel on Michigan Avenue, 
have stairwells that exit on the street. 

Two fires in Chicago high-rise office 
buildings, one on the ground floor and one 
in a lower level connected by an open escala- 
tor to the ground floor, have shown the seri- 
ous weakness of stairwells that exit only to 
the interior. Fortunately, the fires occurred 
late at night, so there were no disasters. 

The model fire code published by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in 1976 
says only half of those occupying a high-rise 
should be allowed to exit to the interior on 
the ground floor, and then only if the 
ground floor and open lower level have a 
sufficient sprinkler system. 
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SPRINKLERS 


Firefighters prefer automatic sprinklers 
over just about any other fire safety mecha- 
nism. Sprinklers detect a fire. When heat 
reaches a certain point, they open up and 
often put out the fire. When the sprinklers 
start to flow in most buildings, they trigger 
a water-flow alarm,” which tells the build- 
ing engineer where a fire has started. 

In Chicago, buildings erected after 1975 
must be either fully equipped with sprin- 
klers or constructed according to a compli- 
cated compartmentation“ plan designed to 
isolate smoke and flames in a single com- 
partment. (303 E. Wacker Dr. on the chart 
is a compartmentalized building.) Most new 
developers are choosing sprinklers here. 

Sprinklers are not required here for high- 
rises built earlier than 1975. Some buildings 
have partial systems, especially in garages. 
One building built before 1975, Sears Tower, 
is fully equipped with sprinklers. Newbold 
said he would like to see a law requiring 
that all high-rises be fully equipped with 
sprinklers. An aide said the plan would meet 
with “a hellacious court fight.” New York 
has such a law, but it is being challenged in 
court. 


SMOKE DETECTORS 


Fire Commissioner William Blair said re- 
cently that he would like to see smoke de- 
tectors required by law in single-family 
homes. He did not mention high-rise office 
buildings and hotels erected before 1975, 
which are not required to have them. 
Smoke detectors can be operated by battery 
individually or tied into an electrical auto- 
matic alarm system, which tells the building 
operator the location of the fire. High-rises 
built after 1975 must have centralized 
smoke detector systems if the ‘‘compart- 
mentation” option has been chosen. 

Under the 1975 Chicago code, a central- 
ized smoke detector system does not set off 
an alarm throughout a floor or building. It 
goes off on the fire control panel, which 
usually is in the lobby. In New York, howev- 
er, all high-rises must have installed this 
year centralized smoke detector systems, 
which set off alarms on two floors as well as 
signals on the fire control panels. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Chicagoans familiar with school fire drills 
may expect to hear that same ringing alarm 
when there is a fire in a downtown hotel or 
office high-rise. Except in rare instances, 
they will not hear it. They may hear noth- 
ing 


Ringing alarms in high-rise office build- 
ings and hotels are not required under any 
Chicago code, apparently because it is felt 
that they might cause panic or cause people 
to rush from a safe area to a smoke-filled 
corridor. (The Michigan Avenue Marriott, 
Conrad Hilton, and Palmer House hotels are 
equipped with “general alarms,” which may 
ring only on the orders of the fire depart- 
ment. These are not required, and the rest 
of the sample buildings do not have them. 
General alarms are not listed on the chart.) 

The “fire alarm systems” mentioned on 
the chart make a signal only in certain of- 
fices to inform building operators, not ten- 
ants, that there is a fire. Such an alarm 
could be set off by a manual pull box, or it 
might be part of a centralized smoke-detec- 
tor or sprinkler system. 

In hotel and office high-rises built before 
1975, no fire alarm system is required, High- 
rises built since 1975 must have an automat- 
ic system based on sprinklers or smoke or 
heat detectors. Even this system will not 
make a “general” noise. 
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In New York, all high-rises must have in- 
stalled this year fire alarm systems that can 
be set off manually and automatically. The 
alarms ring on the fire floor and the floor 
above and on the control panel. Also, each 
floor must have a fire control warden who is 
a tenant volunteer. The wardens direct pre- 
liminary evacuation. 

LOUDSPEAKERS 

In the event of a fire in a Chicago office 
or hotel high-rise built after 1975, the occu- 
pants will hear the news on a loudspeaker 
system: “This is the fire department.” 
(There has not been a fire in a new building 
here yet.) The one-way speakers are in- 
stalled on every floor and controlled by the 
fire control panel in the lobby or near there. 
Only the responding fire chief is supposed 
to talk into the loudspeakers. The fire de- 
partment does not want the building per- 
sonnel using them “because we don’t know 
what they'll say.” 

Through switches, the fire chief can com- 
municate throughout the building at once 
or to separate floors. Newbold said the cur- 
rent theory on high-rise fires is to avoid 
mass evacuation in favor of selective evacua- 
tion. Generally, persons above a fire or on 
the same floor may be in danger, but per- 
sons below are not. Selective evacuation can 
be controlled by the loudspeaker system. 

Hotel and office high-rises in Chicago 
erected before 1975 are not required to have 
loudspeakers. A few have them. 

In New York, all high-rises must have 
loudspeaker systems installed this year. 
New York buildings also must have two-way 
phones on each floor for the use of the 
tenant fire wardens. 

DOOR UNLOCKING 

In some high-rises, one can get into a 
stairwell on any floor but out only on the 
bottom floor. The doors are locked on the 
inside for security. Office and hotel high- 
rises built here after 1975 that keep the 
stairwell doors locked must have a central 
device of unlocking these doors all at one 
time in case of fires. In New York, the re- 
quirement applies to all high-rises no 
matter when they were built. An option is 
to leave a door unlocked on every fourth 
floor. 

TWO-WAY PHONES 

Because of the danger of becoming 
trapped in a smoky stairwell, Chicago's 1975 
high-rise code requires new buildings to 
have two-way phones on the stairs at every 
fifth floor. The phones connect to the fire 
control panel. Earlier buildings are not re- 
quired to have them, and most do not. An 
exception is the 60-story First National 
Bank building. The stairwell doors are 
locked on the inside, and there are inter- 
coms on the 39th and 25th floors only. 

STANDPIPES 

This is one of the key safety devices in the 
event of fire in all Chicago high-rises, old or 
new. All buildings 80 feet or more in height 
must have a standpipe water system run- 
ning the full length of the building in a 
stairwell. One each floor, there must be 
hose connections for building hoses and a 
separate connection for fire department 
hoses. On the outside of the buildings, there 
must be places for the fire department to 
hook up extra hoses to the standpipe 
system to supply extra water if necessary. 

ELEVATOR RECALL 

High-rise offices and hotels built here 
after 1975 must have a box near the eleva- 
tors for which the firemen have a key. The 
firemen can open the box and bring all the 
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elevators to the ground floor, then operate 
them as they wish. If new elevators are in- 
stalled in office or hotel high-rises built 
before 1975, they must be fitted with an ele- 
vator recall box. 

SMOKE CONTROL 

Chicago high-rise office buildings, not 
hotels, erected after 1975 must have ventila- 
tion systems capable of sensing smoke and 
switching to a fire mode automatically. The 
fire mode prevents the smoke from being 
passed throughout the building and sends it 
outdoors. This is not required in buildings 
erected before 1975. 

SMOKE-PROOFING 

High-rises that are more than 274 feet 
high, or 25 or 26 floors, must have one stair- 
well that is smoke-proof. This feature re- 
quires two connected towers running the 
length of the building. Entering the first 
one, the vestibule, a person will see vents 
that are supposed to carry the smoke 
upward and out. When a person continues 
through a door to the second tower, the 
stairwell should be smoke-free. 

Only one smoke-proof tower is required 
because it is an expensive consumer of 
space. The assumption is that if you find 
yourself in a smokey stairwell, you can leave 
and go to the smoke-proof tower. 

If you never heard of a smoke-proof 
tower, or do not know where it is, it will not 
be much help to you. But the firemen will 
use it.e 


H.R. 2893, COAST GUARD 
AUXILIARIST BENEFITS 


HON. GEORGE M. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, a shock- 
ing disparity exists between the dis- 
ability and death benefits accorded to 
Coast Guard auxiliarists, and those of 
regular Coast Guard employees. To 
correct this oversight I introduced 
H.R. 2893, the Coast Guard auxiliarist 
bill. 

The current guidelines allow for the 
following: Assume there are two em- 
ployees of the Coast Guard, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Jones. They perform the same 
function as part of the same job in the 
same pay grade. Mr. Smith, however, 
is a regular Coast Guard employee, 
while Mr. Jones is an auxiliary em- 
ployee. Assuming that while perform- 
ing this function they both sustain a 
disabling injury—or, heaven forbid, a 
fatal injury—this disparity becomes 
evident. Mr. Smith—or his family— 
would receive a benefit comparable to 
his salary while Mr. Jones, because he 
is an auxiliary employee, would re- 
ceive a benefit limited to a fixed base 
of $600 per month. I believe this is not 
just. 

If enacted, my bill would substan- 
tially increase the base amount for fig- 
uring these benefits. This would be ac- 
complished by replacing the fixed base 
of $600, presently found in the law, 
with a computation base equal to the 
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monthly pay of a civil employee of the 
Government, “grade GS-9, step 1.” In 
addition to increasing benefits pres- 
ently available, the proposed general 
schedule base will also provide an 
index mechanism to assure a contin- 
ued realistic benefit base without re- 
quiring further amendment. 

I have become aware of this issue 
through the tragic misfortune of two 
men, both of whom have been perma- 
nently disabled by injuries sustained 
in an accident which took place while 
they were fulfilling their obligation to 
the Coast Guard as auxiliarists. I have 
made the effect of this bill retroactive 
to benefit these men who are present- 
ly faced with an ignominious penury 
as well as emotional trauma. As far as 
I know, they are the only accident vic- 
tims who would benefit from the ret- 
roactive aspect of this legislation. 

The situation is serious and demands 
our attention. Auxiliarists make up ap- 
proximately 81 percent of Coast 
Guard personnel. Many of them are 
questioning if their service is worth 
the risks of injury or death with low 
benefits. We must correct this prob- 
lem. I urge my fellow Members to aid 
the swift passage of H.R. 2893, the 
Coast Guard auxiliarist bill.e 


WORKFARE WORKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, work- 
fare works and, with improved legisla- 
tion, will work still better. That is the 
theme which emerges from the excel- 
lent testimony presented yesterday to 
the Domestic Marketing Subcommit- 
tee by experts from the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

While the final report on the first 
year’s experience in workfare under 
food stamps is not quite complete, the 
GAO nevertheless produced data and 
recommendations which show clearly 
how the program can become more 
cost-effective from the standpoint of 
both local and Federal Government. 

As the author of the 1977 amend- 
ment which led to the workfare pilot 
projects, I am encouraged by all as- 
pects of the report. It suggests that 
broadening the workfare concept na- 
tionally makes sense at this time, pro- 
vided its provisions are improved by 
legislation. 

Here is the report, as presented by 
Brian P. Crowley, associate director, 
senior level community and economic 
development division, General Ac- 
counting Office. He was accompanied 
by Stan Sargol, Mel Lynch and Dan 
McCafferty of the GAO. 

Foop Stamp WORKFARE 

The Food Stamp Act of 1977 requires that 

the workfare concept, in which food stamp 
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recipients will be required to work on public 
service jobs for the value of their food 
stamp benefits, be tested in 14 pilot proj- 
ects—7 urban and 7 rural. But only 7 proj- 
ects—6 rural and 1 urban—operated during 
the first year, We are currently completing 
our assessment of the first year’s operation 
of the demonstration. Although the number 
of workfare demonstration sites and their 
rural/urban mix fell considerably short of 
legislative provisions and congressional ex- 
pectations, the operation of the seven dem- 
onstration projects during the first year 
provided valuable insight into the problems 
and potential of the workfare concept. 

We reviewed the operating results of the 
seven demonstration sites, problems in 
measuring workfare benefits and costs, and 
the need for legislative and administrative 
changes that will help provide a more effec- 
tive and efficient workfare operation. We 
have in mind such changes as: 

Eliminating some of the currently allowed 
exemptions, 

Eliminating unnecessary waiting periods, 

Strengthening program sanctions, and 

Improving administration at the federal 
and local levels. 

An extended phase of the workfare dem- 
onstration, involving 14 project sites, is now 
ongoing and is scheduled to end September 
30, 1981. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Food stamp recipients subject to workfare 
are identified by the food stamp office and 
referred to a workfare component which 
schedules them for an interview after a 30- 
day job search period. At the interview, the 
individuals’ skills, abilities, interests, and 
work experiences are assessed and they are 
scheduled for work in a public service capac- 
ity with either State and local governmental 
agencies or with private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Workfare participants work at the 
minimum wage rate ($3.35 per hour effec- 
tive January 1, 1981) for enough hours each 
month to earn their household's food stamp 
benefits. 

Referred individuals who fail to report for 
the interview or who fail to report for work 
are referred back to the food stamp office 
for a determination of cause and, where ap- 
propriate, imposition of sanction. If it is de- 
termined that good cause existed for the 
failure, such as lack of transportation, ill- 
ness, household emergency, or conflict with 
employment, training, or job search, the in- 
dividual is either exempt from workfare or 
rescheduled for interview or work. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Our work at the seven demonstration 
projects showed that out of a sample of 
about 1,900 food stamp household certifica- 
tions in the project areas, 1,675 (88 percent) 
were exempt from workfare participation 
because household members fell into one of 
10 categories of exemption specified by law. 
Many of the exempt participants were 
unable to work because of age, physica! dis- 
abilities, or the need to care for persons 
unable to care for themselves, but about 25 
percent were in four categories which we be- 
lieve do not merit automatic exemption 
from the requirement to work for their food 
stamp benefits. These four categories are 
(1) AFDC-WIN registrants, (2) recipients of 
unemployment insurance benefits, (3) stu- 
dents, and (4) households whose earned 
income is low enough to qualify for food 
stamps but is greater than the household's 
monthly benefit. These four categories rep- 
resented 470 of the 1,900 food stamp certifi- 
cations we reviewed. 
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AFDC-WIN registrants are required to 
register for work training but are not always 
engaged in a full-time work training pro- 
gram. Unless they are so engaged, their 
automatic exemption seems inappropriate. 
(About 115 of our sample households were 
in this category.) 

Recipients of unemployment insurance 
benefits are required to search for work but 
they should be able to do so and still partici- 
pate in the food stamp workfare program 
which, in most cases, requires less than 5 
days of work a month. (About 100 of our 
sample households were in this category.) 

The 1980 food stamp amendments provide 
that students from other than low-income 
families will no longer be eligible for food 
stamp benefits and this will probably reduce 
the number of students in the program and 
thus the significance of this exemption. 
Nevertheless, some students will likely con- 
tinue receiving food stamps. About 100 of 
our sample households were exempted be- 
cause of student status. Working while 
going to college is not unusual and exemp- 
tion from workfare seems inappropriate 
except in special circumstances where the 
student, in addition to attending classes, 
may be working or undergoing special train- 
ing. 

The fourth exemption category included 
155 sample households whose earned 
income was greater than their food stamp 
benefits. Of the 155 exemptions, 85 ap- 
peared to represent full-time workers and 70 
appeared to represent part-time workers. 
Full-time workers merit exemption because 
an inherent objective of the workfare pro- 
gram is to encourage individuals to find full- 
time employment. However, depending on 
their hours of work, part-time workers could 
have time available to participate in work- 
fare. 

Because most workfare obligations re- 
quired less than 5 days of work a month, it 
seems unlikely that completing workfare ob- 
ligations would create a real conflict with a 
participant's need to seek employment in 
the general work sector. If it did, the par- 
ticipant’s workfare schedule could be ad- 
justed to provide the specific time needed. 
If only three-fourths of the exemptions re- 
sulting from the four exemption categories 
had been made eligible for workfare instead 
of exempt, an additional 19 percent would 
have been added to the 12 percent of food 
stamp households referred to the workfare 
program during the first year of the demon- 
stration. 

We believe that automatic exemptions 
under the four categories discussed above 
should be eliminated. 


30-DAY JOB SEARCH 


The law gives new workfare referrals a 30- 
day job search period before they can be as- 
signed to workfare jobs. As a result, new re- 
ferrals automatically avoid workfare partici- 
pation for at least 30 days. If they are certi- 
fied for food stamp benefits for only 1 
month, they will not be affected by work- 
fare. Even under a 2-month certification, 
food stamp benefits for both months would 
probably have been received by some house- 
holds before the workfare interview and as- 
signment process would start and before 
failures to cooperate could be answered with 
cause and sanction determinations. Of a 
sample of 805 workfare referrals, 130 did. 
not start a workfare job because their food 
stamp certification period ran out before 
they could be assigned. 

Because participation in the food stamp 
workfare program is not a full-time activi- 
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ty—taking less than 5 days a month in most 
cases—such participation should allow ade- 
quate time for a participant to look for full- 
time employment without a 30-day job 
search period as is now provided. Should a 
conflict arise, the workfare project could 
adjust the participant’s work schedule to 
provide the specific time needed. 

Our inquiries at the two general assist- 
ance workfare projects disclosed that par- 
ticipants generally were expected to look for 
full-time employment on their own time. At 
one of these projects, workfare participants 
were not required to work more than 3 days 
in any 1 week—the remaining 2 days were 
made available for job search. At the other 
project all general assistance workfare par- 
ticipants had the same work obligation, re- 
gardless of the amount of assistance re- 
ceived each month. Each participant was re- 
quired to work or train for 7 days a month 
and provide verification of 20 employment 
contacts before the end of the month. The 
employment contacts were to be made on 
the participant's own time. 

We believe that the effectiveness of the 
food stamp workfare program could be im- 
proved significantly by requiring those eligi- 
ble for workfare to report to the workfare 
office for interview and work assignment as 
an integral part of the certification process 
for food stamp benefits. Under these cir- 
cumstances, any failure to cooperate in 
workfare would immediately terminate the 
benefit certification process. 


SANCTIONS 


The law requires that workfare referrals 
who refuse to (1) be interviewed, (2) be as- 
signed to a workfare job, or (3) carry out 
their work obligations in a public service job 
be sanctioned by being denied food stamp 
program benefits for 1 month. Other mem- 
bers of the household would continue to re- 
ceive benefits. The sanctioned individual 
would be automatically reinstated in the 
program the following month. If the indi- 
vidual continues to ignore the workfare obli- 
gation, the maximum sanction now possible 
would be exclusion of the individual from 
the calculation of the household's food 
stamp benefits every other month. This is 
assuming that the workfare project and the 
food stamp office operate at peak adminis- 
trative effectiveness. 

The dollar value of the denied food stamp 
benefit to the sanctioned individual for the 
I-month sanction period would average $34. 
We question whether such a minimal sanc- 
tion serves as an effective deterrent to disre- 
garding workfare requirements. Most of the 
58 sanctioned individuals included in one of 
our sample groups were back in the food 
stamp program the month after the sanc- 
tion. The elimination and subsequent rein- 
statement of sanctioned individuals in the 
food stamp program creates administrative 
burdens for both the workfare office and 
the food stamp office in keeping up to date 
on the individual’s workfare status, in 
making frequent recalculations of house- 
hold benefits, and in keeping track of when 
the individual is again eligible for food 
stamp benefits. 

We note that program sanctions are more 
severe for food stamp recipients who do not 
comply with the program’s work registra- 
tion requirements (as distinguished from 
the workfare requirements). The 1977 Act 
requires that, when sanctions are appropri- 
ate for work registration noncompliance, 
the entire household be denied food stamp 
benefits for 2 months. Also, in the two gen- 
eral assistance workfare programs we 
checked on, work noncompliance would 
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result in the household losing program 
benefits for one person for at least 3 
months. In cases of repeated noncompli- 
ance, the sanction period in one of the pro- 
grams is extended to 6 months and in the 
other the entire household loses its benefits 
until such time as the work obligation is sat- 
isfied. 

We believe that the food stamp workfare 
sanction is not an effective deterrent to 
workfare noncompliance and needs to be 
strengthened. Possible changes include 
denying food stamp benefits for the non- 
complying individual for a specified number 
of months or until all past workfare obliga- 
tions are satisfied, or going so far as to deny 
benefits to the entire household for similar 
periods of time. 


AGRICULTURE'S ADMINISTRATION DID NOT 
PROMOTE MAXIMUM PROGRAM BENEFITS 


Agriculture permitted project sites exten- 
sive latitude in designing and implementing 
the demonstration with the result that pro- 
gram benefits were not as great as they 
could have been. 

(1) Phase-in approach.—Food stamp of- 
fices at three of the seven sites did not ex- 
amine their existing food stamp rolls to 
identify and refer all eligible workfare par- 
ticipants as soon as the demonstration start- 
ed. The other four sites referred all eligible 
participants the first month. Since Agricul- 
ture allowed the three sites to identify and 
refer food stamp recipients to workfare only 
as they either came into the program ini- 
tially or applied for continuation of their 
benefits, otherwise eligible individuals 
avoided some of their work obligation at 
these locations. 

(2) Delays in work assignments.—Agricul- 
ture instructed project sites to delay work 
assignments to the beginning of the follow- 
ing month if the 30-day job search period 
ended in the last half of a month. This 
policy caused delays in interviews and work 
assignments at two projects. Work benefits 
were lost because the affected participants 
could have completed some or all of their 
obligation in the previous month. Agricul- 
ture dropped this requirement after the 
first year’s operation. 

(3) Work standards not established.—Agri- 
culture did not develop criteria for deter- 
mining whether workfare participants per- 
formed satisfactorily on their assigned jobs. 
As a result, merely showing up at the job 
site constituted compliance. Agriculture of- 
ficials advised project personnel that sanc- 
tions could not be imposed for refusal to 
work. Our review was not directed toward 
measuring the volume or quality of partici- 
pant’s work; however, job supervisors told 
us that several workfare participants did 
not perform satisfactorily. We believe that 
certain productivity levels are reasonable 
for any employer-employee relationship. 
Failure to establish standards and impose 
sanctions as appropriate could lead to situa- 
tions where recalcitrant participants could 
significantly reduce potential work benefits 
and undermine morale of those who are 
willing to work for their benefits. 

Agriculture needs to 

(1) Include in any cost-benefit meas- 
urements it makes, the value of work lost 
because sites did not immediately identify 
and assign eligible able-bodied persons to 
work when the demonstration began, 

(2) Establish work standards for workfare 
assignments and impose sanctions for clear- 
ly substandard performance, and 

(3) Assure that project design does not re- 
strict work benefits. 
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WEAKNESSES IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
REDUCED PROJECT BENEFITS 


Benefits have been lost to the workfare 
program because of local administrative and 
operating difficulties. Workfare offices did 
not notify referred participants to report 
for interviews or advise the food stamp of- 
fices of the need for sanction action on a 
timely basis. Local food stamp offices did 
not sanction or sanctioned improperly. In 
addition, two rural sites were unable to 
maintain continuity of operations due to ill- 
ness of key staff. 

(1) Delays in interviewing participants.— 
Workfare offices did not notify or schedule 
referred workfare participants for inter- 
views on a timely basis. Consequently, 103 
of the 805 participants in our statistical 
sample were interviewed some time after 
they should have been. We found delays at 
all projects. As a result, some participants 
avoided their work obligation. 

(2) Delays in notifying food stamp offices 
of needed sanctions.—One location did not 
send recommendations for sanctions to the 
local food stamp office promptly. As a 
result, several participants who did not 
work could not be sanctioned because their 
eligibility period had already ended. 

(3) Improper sanctions.—Two locations 
were handling sanctioning requirements in- 
correctly. One was eliminating benefits for 
the entire household rather than solely for 
the individual who did not work. At the 
other the substitute director of the work- 
fare office was not aware that sanction rec- 
ommendations were to be sent to the food 
stamp office. Therefore, no one was sanc- 
tioned. 

(4) Lack of continuity in workfare 
office.—Workfare directors at two sites that 
were essentially one-person operations 
became ill during the demonstration. The 
result was that demonstration activities 
were severely hampered. Interviews, work 
assignments, and sanction recommendations 
were either suspended or curtailed. 

(5) Lack of full local support hindered 
achievement of demonstration objectives.— 
Local support of the workfare demonstra- 
tion at one location seemed lukewarm and 
the project operated only marginally as a 
workfare demonstration site. The local food 
stamp office identified potential workfare 
participants but did not calculate their work 
obligation or keep the workfare office in- 
formed of changes in participants’ work ob- 
ligations. The primary function of the office 
administering workfare was not workfare; it 
was processing nonworkfare referrals for 
placement in private industry. The first 
workfare job site was not developed until 
2% months after the demonstration began. 
Finally, only persons with work obligations 
exceeding 20 hours a month were referred 
for workfare. Of a statistically selected 
sample of 105 referrals at this location, only 
one participant had completed the work ob- 
ligation the first month. 

Agriculture needs to 

Assure that eligible participants are inter- 
viewed and assigned to public service jobs as 
soon as possible, 

Assure that participant not having a good 
reason for completing their workfare obliga- 
tion are immediately sanctioned, and 

Assure continuity of projects’ operations. 

INADEQUATE REPORTING TO THE CONGRESS 

Agriculture and Labor did not include in 
their October 1980 interim report to the 
Congress available information showing 
that substantial improvements were needed 
both in workfare program design and ad- 
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ministrative procedures, The evaluation 
contractor and one of the project sites had 
identified in separate reports earlier in 1980 
essentially the same problems I have dis- 
cussed today in my testimony—legislative 
exemptions are excessive, sanctions are inef- 
fective, and the 30-day job search is unnec- 
essary. 

Because the concept cannot be said to 
have been fairly tested until a sound pro- 
gram design is achieved and tested, delays 
in modifying obvious program defects 
should not be allowed to continue. Also the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Labor should 
provide the Congress more informative re- 
porting on the workfare demonstration 
projects. Future progress and final reports 
should fully explain both well-defined and 
potential problems with workfare program 
design. 


THE PAPERWORK REDUCTION 
ACT OF 1981 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today to reduce 
the burden of paperwork imposed on 
employers by the Internal Revenue 
Service. It would cut employers’ costs 
of compliance with Federal regulation 
by $300 million per year without alter- 
ing the intent or impact of the regula- 
tions. 

Let me explain: 

Under the Internal Revenue Code, 
employers are required to issue a W-2 
form to each employee who leaves his 
job during the year. In addition, of 
course, W-2 forms are issued to all 
other employees on the payroll at the 
end of the year. However, a survey 
made 2 years ago by the National Soci- 
ety of Public Accountants revealed 
that approximately 66 percent of the 
W-2 forms issued to departing employ- 
ees were lost. The forms had to be re- 
issued at the end of the year at an 
average cost of $12 per form. 

In short, the bulk of these midyear 
W-2 forms have to be duplicated and 
sent out again. With 38 million of 
them being issued each year, about 25 
million additional duplicates are being 
reissued at a cost to employers of $300 
million. Most of that unnecessary reg- 
ulatory cost is passed on to consumers 
as higher prices, making inflation 
worse. 

I am not convinced that the benefits 
of mandatory issuance of midyear W-2 
forms even approach $300 million per 
annum. For that reason, Mr. Speaker, 
I am proposing that firms be permit- 
ted to issue all their W-2 forms at 
once at the end of the year. Departing 
employees would simply leave a for- 
warding address—which most can and 
do leave in any case. Their W-2 forms 
would be mailed to them in January. 

I do recognize the objective of the 
current provision: It guarantees that 
departing employees with special 
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needs will receive their W-2 forms ex- 
peditiously rather than at the end of 
the year. Accordingly, my bill would 
require that firms provide a W-2 form 
to any employee requesting it within 
30 days following termination of em- 
ployment. 

Let me make two further comments. 
First, my bill would not cost the Treas- 
ury anything. It would have no impact 
whatever on tax receipts, but it would 
slow inflation. Second, I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in the search for 
other instances in which expensive or 
duplicative paperwork or regulations 
have been thrust on farmers, consum- 
ers, taxpayers, or businesses. I am per- 
suaded that excessive Federal regula- 
tory activity in the recent past has left 
us with numerous regulations that are 
well intentioned but cost ineffective. 
We should join with the new adminis- 
tration in identifying them and then 
moving quickly to retain the regula- 
tory objective, if worth while, while 
eliminating or sharply reducing the 
regulatory cost. 


SCHLESINGER ON FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., recently authored an 
article concerning the foreign policy of 
the Reagan administration which I be- 
lieve should be of particular interest 
to my colleagues. The article appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal on Febru- 
ary 23: 

Tue Soviet CONSPIRACY AND WORLD UNREST 

(By Arthur Schlesinger Jr.) 


“Let us not delude ourselves,” Mr. Reagan 
told The Wall Street Journal during the 
campaign. “The Soviet Union underlies all 
the unrest that is going on. If they weren't 
engaged in this game of dominoes, there 
wouldn’t be any hot spots in the world.” 

One had hoped that this was campaign 
persiflage. For it expresses a hopelessly er- 
roneous conception of the way history 
works. There was unrest in the world long 
before there was a Bolshevik Revolution; 
there will be unrest long after Brezhnev and 
his gang are forgotten. If the Soviet Union 
did not exist, Iraq and Iran would still be at 
war; Israelis and Palestinians would still be 
at each other's throats; there would still be 
no peace in Northern Ireland, Cambodia or 
South Africa—and there would still be civil 
war in El Salvador. 

These hot spots“ are not imported by a 
diabolical Kremlin into otherwise placid and 
happy communities. The world is already 
overflowing with intense local antagonisms, 
deeply rooted in historic hatreds, religious 
tensions, class animosities, tribal feuds—and 
long predating the Cold War. Certainly the 
Soviet Union exploits such antagonisms 
when it can do so at low cost. But supposing 
that without the Kremlin there would be no 
hot spots gives the devil considerably more 
than his due. 
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Yet there are disquieting indications from 
Washington that Mr. Reagan's conspiracy 
theory of world unrest, far from being cam- 
paign persilage, may become the basis of 
foreign policy. Consider, for example, the 
curious episode of General Haig and the ter- 
rorist. In his initial press conference our 
new Secretary of State announced that the 
Soviet Union was the controlling force 
behind international terrorism. This revela- 
tion roused some skepticism since commu- 
nists are often the targets of terrorist 
attack, as in Italy, and since the Red Bri- 
gades, the PLO, the IRA and other notable 
terrorist outfits hardly require Soviet en- 
couragement. 


WARS OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 


The New York Times accordingly asked 
the State Department, the CIA and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency for the evidence. 
The several agencies said they were unable 
to document the Secretary's charge. The 
Times quoted one official: There's just no 
real evidence for it.” Abundant evidence 
exists that the Soviet Union trains people 
for wars of national liberation”—i.e., insur- 
rections and guerrilla wars—but that is not 
what the Secretary was talking about. 

The conspiracy theory seems about to dic- 
tate a new course in Central America. The 
Reagan administration is reported to have 
decided that Moscow is responsible for the 
civil war in El Salvador. El Salvador is a 
country of less than 5 million people divided 
between a small and inordinately wealthy 
oligarchy and a desperately poor class of 
landless laborers. With “the most rigid class 
structure and worst income inequality in all 
Latin America,” according to a recent article 
in Foreign Affairs, El Salvador has been in a 
state of intermittent revolution for at least 
half a century. In 1932 the army killed 
30,000 peasants in putting down a rebellion 
against the oligarchy. 

Trouble in El Salvador is manifestly not 
the creation of the Cubans or the Russians. 
It is only the latest installment in a recur- 
rent revolt against bad conditions. 

The insurgent front certainly includes ex- 
treme Marxist factions along with Social 
Democrats and dissident Christian Demo- 
crats. Even the moderates are doubtless 
ready to accept arms from Cuba, Ethiopia 
and Vietnam. This should not surprise nor 
unduly alarm us. Two centuries ago Ameri- 
can revolutionaries accepted aid from 
France; this did not prove that they were 
disciplined agents of European monarchy, 
only that they were fighting for their lives. 
The State Department white paper demon- 
strates arms deliveries; it only asserts, but 
hardly demonstrates, political control. 

This is the situation the Reagan adminis- 
tration now proposes as the test case to dis- 
play its “resolve” to punish Soviet expan- 
sionism. El Salvador, it is said, will deter- 
mine our future attitude toward the Soviet 
Union. It will also be our measure of the fi- 
delity of our European allies. This is placing 
a lot of weight on a shaky case. The Soviet 
Union can no more control events in El Sal- 
vador than we can control events in Poland: 
Revolution has a life of its own. As for our 
European allies, they have responded coolly 
to the idea of El Salvador as the test case 
against Soviet expansionism. If we think we 
know more about El Salvador than our Eu- 
ropean allies on the ground that we are 
closer to the scene, we must not forget that 
Latin American countries still closer to the 
scene disagree with us. 

One wonders whether the real problem in 
Washington today is not simply frustration. 
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We cannot do anything about real Soviet 
aggression in Poland or Afghanistan, so we 
must show how tough we are by cracking 
down on fancied Soviet aggression in El Sal- 
vador. The more venerable among us will 
recall the similar situation in the first 
months of the Eisenhower administration, 
when John Foster Dulles, unable to carry 
out in Eastern Europe his campaign pledge 
to “roll back” Soviet expansionism, decided 
to carry it out in Guatemala. With the 
CIA's help, Dulles portrayed a rather inef- 
fectual democratic regime in Guatemala as 
the spearhead of Soviet aggression in the 
western hemisphere and in 1954 engineered 
an American coup. 

The Eisenhower administration trium- 
phantly got rid of the hapless Arbenz gov- 
ernment. It did not get rid of the troubles of 
Guatemala. 

The Reagan administration would be well 
advised to calculate most carefully the costs 
of U.S. commitment to a military solution in 
El Salvador. Washington's intervention on 
behalf of the Fourteen Families would con- 
vince those working for change throughout 
Latin America that the new American ad- 
ministration is irrevocably against them. It 
would alarm our European allies, who do 
not accept the conspiracy theory of global 
hot spots and figure that Salvadoran peas- 
ants might be in revolt simply because they 
find poverty and injustice unendurable. It 
would align the United States once again 
with right-wing repression, dissipate what- 
ever remains of the influence we have won 
as a champion of human rights and hand a 
cheap propaganda opportunity to our adver- 
saries. 

Nor would it even assure military victory. 
As we escalate our support, the Cubans and 
others will find means to escalate theirs. 
There will be bitter fighting in the hills. 
Then what do we do if our client regime 
fails to end the insurgency? Put in a new 
regime, as the Russians did in Afghanistan? 
And, if that regime fails, send in troops, as 
the Russians did in Afghanistan? El Salva- 
dor might well become our own Afghani- 
stan. And, if the right with our assistance fi- 
nally succeeds in crushing the insurgency, 
the result would only be, as it was in Guate- 
mala, to restore the old oligarchy to power 
and to guarantee a new revolution in an- 
other decade. 

Nor would success make the Russians 
change their ways, since they have long 
since assumed that the United States can 
lick El Salvador. 

THE DANGER OF SUPPOSING 

Instead of roaring off on its own, the 
Reagan administration would be better ad- 
vised to begin by the closest consultation 
with friendly governments who have a 
better feel for the situation than we have: 
Mexico, Costa Rica and Venezuela. We 
ought long since to have learned the danger 
of supposing that we understand the inter- 
ests of other countries better than they do. 


No doubt Latin American counsel would 
be somewhat divided. The Christian Demo- 
cratic government in Caracas, for example, 
has fraternal ties with the Christian Demo- 
cratic president of the Salvadoran junta; 
the Accion Democratica opposition has a 
different slant. So do the Mexicans. They 
all agree, however, in rejecting a military so- 
lution. Let us at least listen to the countries 
most directly threatened before imposing 
our own pet theories on them. Does anyone 
really suppose that Mexico, Venezuela and 
Costa Rica are not as intelligently deter- 
mined as we are to safeguard the hemi- 
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sphere from the Soviet Union? Unilateral 
action is the road to disaster. Whatever we 
do in El Salvador, let us do it on a multilat- 
eral basis. 

Despite our President's hot-spot theory, 
the Soviet Union is really not the cause of 
all the troubles on this tormented planet. 
Violence is endemic in the Third World, and 
we cannot regard each outbreak as a sum- 
mons to the American fire brigade. Every 
revolution, every change in political and 
economic arrangements, every assertion of 
belligerent nationalism is not necessarily a 
mortal threat to the security of the United 
States. History has endowed our century 
with a host of distempers, most of which are 
beyond our power to prevent and our 
wisdom to cure. 

I remember Lord Harlech, the British am- 
bassador to Washington 20 years ago, won- 
dering about the American passion in that 
period to rush into the midst of a civil war 
in the Congo. It seems to me,” Lord Har- 
lech wisely said, “that every country has a 
right to its own Wars of the Roses. è 


MRS. ZAIDA T. FERNANDEZ 
HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to commend the work of an out- 
standing woman, Mrs. Zaida T. Fer- 
nandez, founding director of La Fami- 
lia Counseling Center of Sacramento, 
Calif., on the occasion of her retire- 
ment. 

Mrs. Fernandez initiated the services 
of La Familia Counseling Center in 
October 1973 through a grant from 
the Office of Criminal Justice Plan- 
ning and secured the center’s planning 
and status as an independent nonprof- 
it corporation in April 1975 to provide 
effective, community-based counseling 
services to juvenile delinquents and 
predelinquents and their families. 

Beginning as the sole staff member, 
Mrs. Fernandez secured the funding 
for, assembled and trained a staff of 
23 counselors and auxiliary personnel 
to meet the increasing demands for 
the outstanding counseling services of 
the center. 

Bridging the gap between the the- 
ories of the classroom and the hard re- 
alities of life in the streets, Mrs. Fer- 
nandez developed the enchilada ap- 
proach to reawakening therapy. It is 
known widely for its ability to awaken 
troubled youths to the challenge of 
personal integrity, competence, and re- 
sponsibility and the hope of a better 
life through personal initiative, self- 
esteem, and honest interdependence. 

Understanding that most youthful 
offenders could not be reached with- 
out dealing with the dynamics of the 
entire family, Mrs. Fernandez pio- 
neered the use of family counseling to 
resolve problems causing delinquency 
in Sacramento County. 

An authority in counseling multiple 
offenders and their families, she has 
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advanced the art of delinquency pre- 
vention and rehabilitation through 
her publications and presentations to 
national audiences. 

Under the dedicated direction of 
Mrs. Fernandez, La Familia Counsel- 
ing Center has assumed a position of 
unqualified success and leadership in 
its field. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Fernandez’ 
imminent retirement, for so long as La 
Familia Counseling Center continues 
in the direction she has established, 
the center will continue to provide de- 
linquency counseling services un- 
matched for their compassion, compe- 
tence, and success in helping young 
people become good citizens. 

I am sure all Members of Congess 
will join me in expressing commenda- 
tions to Mrs. Zaida T. Fernandez in 
recognition of her outstanding 


achievements in delinquency and 
family counseling and community- 
based organization administration. We 
extend our very best wishes for Mrs. 
Fernandez’ retirement and for La Fa- 
milia Counseling Center’s continued 
success in the years to come. 


ANOTHER SACRED COW 
HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has been told time and time 
again that the administration is really 
serious about imposing strict controls 
on Federal spending and about bring- 
ing the budget into balance. Ineffec- 
tive, wasteful, and unnecessary spend- 


ing programs are to be eliminated, and 


a firm handle is going to be placed on 


the budget. 


However, yet another sacred cow has 
emerged; and it is an alarming one. Of- 
ficially, they are known as tax expend- 
itures; and there are $282 billion on 
the books. Popularly, they are known 
as loopholes and shelters, although 
many of them do meet valid and press- 
ing social and economic needs. Others 
are obviously disreputable windfalls 
for special interest groups, such as 
$1.7 billion oil and natural gas deple- 
tion allowance. 

With an administration so dedicated 
to budgetary austerity, one would 
have expected that this grab bag of 
tax subsidies would have been careful- 
ly scrutinized, in order to eliminate 
the more unjustifiable ones. With an 
administration dedicated to equitable 
treatment for the poor, one would 
have expected that those loopholes for 
millionaires would have been eliminat- 
ed from the tax expenditure list. With 
an administration dedicated to ending 
welfare fraud, one would have expect- 
ed that welfare for the rich would 
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have had an equal priority with wel- 
fare for the poor. 

Unfortunately, all three expecta- 
tions have not been met; and a splen- 
did chance for a real new beginning 
has been abandoned. Many special in- 
terest groups can now relax, because 
Dave Stockman will not be allowed to 
wield his budget-cutting knife on their 
tax loopholes; and it is really a shame 
that this administration will not con- 
front those special interest groups. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
carefully consider the arguments ex- 
pressed in an excellent article by 
Hobart Rowen in the March 19 edition 
of the Washington Post, entitled 
“Start With the Shelters.” It seems 
that Congress will be forced to take 
the lead on this important budget 
issue. 

The article follows: 

START WITH THE SHELTERS 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

David Stockman, President Reagan's ad- 
mirable budget-cutter, is normally the most 
persuasive member of the White House 
team. But the other day at breakfast with a 
group of reporters, Stockman was far from 
convincing when challenged on the Reagan 
administration's failure to deal with “tax 
expenditures” that swell the federal deficit. 

“Tax expenditures are not subsidies [to 
the recipients] but accommodations to reali- 
ties,” Stockman said. That’s a quibble, a dis- 
tinction without a difference. Tax expendi- 
tures are subsidies, up and down the income 
scale. In fact, Stockman early on proposed 
some changes, and was shot down by Presi- 
dent Reagan himself. 

“Tax expenditures” used to be called “tax 
loopholes.” Altogether, there is a total of 
$282 billion in various exemptions, exclu- 
sions or other special tax privileges in the 
fiscal 1982 budget. They benefit both corpo- 
rations and individuals, and—as the last 
Carter budget document commentary ob- 
serves—“have objectives similar to those 
funded through direct appropriations.” 

In form and effect, there is very little to 
distinguish a budget item on the expendi- 
ture side from something carried on the 
books as a “tax expenditure” that lowers 
the receipts side of the ledger. For example, 
as the explanatory narrative in Carter's last 
budget observes, a payment through the 
CETA program to an employer for the extra 
costs of on-the-job training shows up as an 
appropriation, hence a spending item in the 
budget. But a jobs tax credit is listed as a 
“tax expenditure,” although both contrib- 
ute to the federal deficit and both lower the 
employer's cost of hiring certain less-skilled 
workers. 

Although he admits he will have to find 
$29 billion in additional budget reductions 
for fiscal 1983 and $44 billion in fiscal 1984 
to achieve a theoretical balance in that 
year, Stockman isn't touching that $282 bil- 
lion in tax expenditures—a veritable gold 
mine. 

Why? “This administration was elected to 
cut taxes, not to raise them,” he told this re- 
porter. The administration’s game plan is 
aimed primarily at easing the tax burden in 
the upper brackets. If, at the same time, tax 
expenditures are reduced, “then ... you 
have done nothing,” Stockman said. In 
other words—although the administration 
certainly won't put it this way—it wants not 
only to cut taxes in the upper brackets by 
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reducing marginal rates but to make sure it 
is not diluting the benefits of those cuts by 
weakening any upper-bracket tax shelters. 

Somehow, this doesn't match up well with 
one of the basic theoretical justifications of 
supply-side tax economics—that is, if the 
top 70 percent marginal rate on “unearned” 
income is brought down to no more than 
the top 50 percent rate on earned income, 
the incentive to seek tax shelters will dissi- 
pate. 

The Carter administration had proposed 
some small changes in the current tax ex- 
penditures, adding some and abandoning a 
few others. Stockman should have been or- 
dered to brush aside the timid Carter ap- 
proach. He could be rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, running through that $282 billion 
worth of tax expenditures on pages 226-236 
of Special Analysis G. 

True enough, there would be some “sacred 
cow” problems—homeowners’ mortgage de- 
ductions ($35 billion), benfits for the elderly 
($15.8 billion in exclusion of taxes on Social 
Security, the extra tax credit, etc.) and ex- 
clusion of employer contributions to medi- 
cal benefits ($16.6 billion), among others. 

Before the phone starts ringing off the 
hook, let me stress that I am not necessarily 
advocating doing away with mortgage inter- 
est deductions or taxing Social Security or 
other retirement benefits. (I would rather 
see the administration go after the automat- 
ic indexing formula.) But I do think that in 
that list of nearly $300 billion in tax conces- 
sions there must be some loopholes that 
could be plugged, enabling President 
Reagan to come close to balancing the 
budget without hitting so hard at those just 
marginally above the poverty line. 

Instead of saving $1.6 billion in the food 
stamp program, for example, I would rather 
see Reagan take away the $1.7 billion in the 
tax expenditure budget for oil and gas de- 
pletion allowances. With prices deregulated, 
why does the oil-gas industry need depletion 
allowances too? (There's another $1 billion 
tax expenditure item for “expensing” oil 
and gas exploration and development costs.) 

Or how about the $4.8 billion in the tax 
expenditure list representing exclusion of 
interest on life insurance savings from tax- 
ation? By abandoning that special privilege 
(not offset by special taxation of the insur- 
ance companies, as tax specialist Richard 
Goode has observed), the administration 
could restore its entire planned cut in the 
black lung trust fund and the cutbacks in 
Medicaid and child nutrition funds, main- 
tain the present unemployment benefit 
structure—and have a few hundred million 
bucks left over.e 


HELPING SOLVE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PROBLEMS 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that juvenile delinquency is 
an increasing problem across the 
Nation, I want my colleagues to be in- 
formed about an effort in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia to help solve 
the problem. A seminar on juvenile 
justice was held March 26-30, 1981, by 
the staff and students of the Northern 
Virginia Community College’s Annan- 
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dale campus in cooperation with the 
juvenile and domestic relations courts, 
correctional professionals, and citizens 
of northern Virginia and surrounding 
communities. The seminar focused on 
ways to prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency and related problems. 

The project demonstrated how a col- 
lege, local governments, and a commu- 
nity’s citizens can work together to 
make a better society. Northern Vir- 
ginia Community College is to be com- 
mended for its leadership role in ad- 
dressing this issue of concern to the 
country. More information about the 
project can be obtained by contacting 
the program coordinator, Anthony J. 
Delpopolo, professor of administration 
of justice, Northern Virginia Commu- 
nity College, Annandale Campus, 8333 
Little River Turnpike, Annandale, Va. 
22003.@ 


RETAINING TWICE YEARLY 
COLA 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include here for printing an ar- 
ticle I read recently in Retirement 
Life, the retirement magazine for Fed- 
eral employees, concerning cost-of- 
living adjustments. I have always sup- 
ported the twice-a-year COLA for Fed- 
eral retirees, as do most of my col- 
leagues, a fact which was evidenced by 
the vote last summer in this House of 
309 to 72 to retain twice-a-year COLA 
for Federal retirees. I was much im- 
pressed, then, when President Reagan 
announced his support for the twice-a- 
year COLA during his campaign. I was 
equally surprised and distressed when 
he recently changed his mind. I think 
this is an area that we, as Members of 
Congress, must show our continued 
support. The Federal retirees are disil- 
lusioned with President Reagan's 
stand on COLA’s. Let us show them 
they can depend on us to stand firm in 
our committment to twice-a- year 
COLA. 
The article follows: 
REAGAN BREAKS HIS PROMISE TO Us; URGES 
COLA BE CUT To OnE A YEAR 
NAVE ASKS: HOW CAN WE EVER COUNT AGAIN ON 
U.S. PLEDGES? 

President Reagan stunned Federal retir- 
ees last month by breaking his campaign 
promise to them and recommending that 
Congress reduce cost-of-living adjustments 
for Federal annuitants to one-a-year. The 
proposal was included in Reagan's 1982 
budget message to Congress on February 18 
which called for massive cuts in nearly 
every major Federal program. 

NARFE President Michael Nave immedi- 
ately issued a statement saying that he was 
“shocked and bitterly disappointed” in the 
new President's decision to go back on his 
word since so many retirees had trusted him 
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to make good on his campaign promise to 
NARFE members only last October. 

“If Congress approves this, it will mean 
that no American can ever again count on 
the United States government to deliver on 
retirement benefits it has promised. We 
thought Mr. Reagan understood this,” Nave 
said. 

In his budget message Reagan sounded 
like anything but a friend of Federal retir- 
ees in labeling twice-a-year COLAs as “gen- 
erous” and “clearly unfair.” Reagan sug- 
gested that Federal retirees have been “well 
protected” against inflation and that the 
present semi-annual adjustment is inequi- 
table” to all other “recipients of assistance” 
from Federal programs indexed only once-a- 
year. 

The Reagan proposal would apply to both 
military and civilian retirees. 


WHAT HE PROMISED IN OCTOBER 


In a statement issued by Reagan on Octo- 
ber 3 of last year, the Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee stated flatly, “The present civil 
service retirement law properly provides for 
a cost-of-living adjustment to protect retir- 
ees from the destruction of the value of 
their benefit payments. . I do not favor 
abandoning the present semi-annual index- 
ing.” 

According to a membership survey con- 
ducted by NARFE, retirees supported 
Reagan by a four-to-one margin over former 
President Carter largely on the basis of that 
supposed promise. 

In releasing his budget message last 
month, Reagan offered no apology or expla- 
nation of his change of heart on the COLA 
issue. The President’s decision came as a 
shock to many of his fellow Republicans in 
Congress who had been assured by the 
White House that the President would not 
target the semi-annual COLA. 

Nave said that NARFE members are not 
unsympathetic to the need for control of 
the Federal spending. However, he believes 
that if Congress does in fact eliminate the 
twice-a-year COLA, it would be establishing 
a dangerous precedent for all retirement 
programs administered by the Federal gov- 
ernment. “Public confidence in both social 
security and Federal retirement rests entire- 
ly on the integrity of the Federal govern- 
ment in keeping its commitments,” Nave 
said. 


TWO COLA’S COMPLETELY JUSTIFIED 


Nave said that retention of the semi- 
annual adjustment is “completely justified” 
since Federal retirement is the only indexed 
Federal program which is taxable. He point- 
ed to recent reports by U.S. News & World 
Report and testimony by the General Ac- 
counting Office which support his conten- 
tion that Federal retirees are not being 
overcompensated by the present semi- 
annual adjustment. 

Nave also pointed out that less than six 
months ago, the House of Representatives 
by a margin of 309-72 rejected an identical 
Carter proposal to reduce the adjustment to 
an annual basis. It is clear that the issue 
has been decided,” he said, 

Nave also rejected the idea that retirees 
are not “taking their fair share” of budget 
cuts, pointing out that recently enacted re- 
forms in the initial calculation of annuities 
will result in billions in savings in future 
years. 

Nave went on to urge NARFE members to 
immediately begin all-out efforts to con- 
vince members of Congress to oppose the 
Reagan proposal. 
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The Reagan proposal will have NO effect 
on the 4.4 percent COLA adjustment due re- 
tirees in their April checks. 

The increase in income taxes paid by Fed- 
eral annuitants has been greater than the 
increase in cost of living adjustments re- 
ceived. 


FIRST AMENDMENT RIGHTS 
ARE SUBVERTED BY THE 
LEGAL SERVICES CORPORA- 
TION’S SUBSIDIZED PROPAGA- 
TION OF IDEAS 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
among the oxen being gored in the 
current efforts to finally halt the red 
ink hemorrhage in Washington is the 
Legal Services Corporation. For years 
now, it has ridden high, wide, and 
handsome propagating its own ideas 
on how our society should be re- 
shaped. The worst part of this is that 
it is done with your tax dollars wheth- 
er you agree or not. However, now 
that budget cutting time has come to 
the people at Legal Services, they tell 
us they are only helping the poor. On 
March 24, 1981, Mr. Howard Phillips, 
national director of the Conservative 
Caucus, Inc., detailed why the activi- 
ties of the Legal Services Corporation 
deprives Americans of the first amend- 
ment rights at their expense. His 
statement follows: 


„ + to compel a man to furnish contri- 
butions of money for the propagation of 
opinions which he disbelieves and abhors, is 
sinful and tyrannical.” 

Thus wrote Thomas Jefferson, author of 
our Declaration of Independence, in 1777. 
This fundamental Jeffersonian principle of 
civil liberty was adopted in 1786 by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, and was incorpo- 
rated in the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States on December 15, 
1791. 

Yet, since the mid-1960’s, first through 
the Office of Legal Services at the U.S. 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and now, 
by means of the Legal Services Corporation, 
Congress has compelled me and millions of 
other Americans to furnish contibutions of 
money, through the Internal Revenue 
system, for the propagation of opinions 
which we disbelieve and abhor. 

Through a nationwide network of private 
legal services organizations which are pub- 
licly subsidized, yet authorized, through lob- 
bying, publication, litigation, as well as by 
the organization and representation of spe- 
cial interest advocacy groups, to propagate 
the ideas of the officers and employees of 
such subsidized organizations, the liberties 
of all Americans are abridged, the pluralism 
and independence of private institutions 
and relationships are encroached upon, and 
both the accountability and the significance 
of our electoral process are fundamentally 
undermined. 

Each of the more than 320 private, Legal 
Services Corporation-funded staff attorney 
recipient groups is governed by a self-desig- 
nated, self-perpetuating policy board. Some 
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of these boards are constituted, at least in 
part, by the assignment of positions to rep- 
resentatives of various private groups which 
are heavily involved in the propagation of 
political ideas. In all cases, private citizens 
on these recipient group policy boards are 
given authority over significant amounts of 
funds, collected from the taxpaying citi- 
zenry. 

Even excluding litigative activity, Legal 
Services Corporation-funded groups propa- 
gate opinions and policy objectives, through 
the personnel which they hire and the 
funds they expend, in a variety of ways, in- 
cluding organizational and representational 
assistance to private idea advocacy groups— 
not merely to individuals. 

In the name of “community education”, 
they proselytize, through various media, for 
social change. 

Advocating “law reform“, they promote, 
at public expense, their privately held no- 
tions of sound public, which they strive to 
enforce through direct and indirect lobby- 
ing, coalition formation, legislative and ad- 
ministrative rule drafting, test case litiga- 
tion, and related activities. 

Assistance to “direct action” offensives, 
which include picketing, demonstrating, 
withholding rent payments, as well as other 
forms of civic protest is another aspect of 
Legal Service Corporation dollars being 
used to propagate opinion. 

Nor ought we to overlook the significant 
political impact which results from the indi- 
rect economic assistance furnished by LSC- 
recipient programs which aid private advo- 
cacy organizations in the pursuit of Federal 
grants and contracts. 

And, of course, litigation is another basic 
policy advocacy technique available to legal 
services programs, their policy board mem- 
bers, attorneys, and support personnel. 

The economic structure of a legal services 
delivery system based on the “staff attor- 
ney” concept particularly lends itself to the 
use of program dollars to further ideological 
objectives. The “staff attorney” structure is 
provider-oriented, not consumer-oriented. 
That is to say, it is the attorneys and pro- 
gram officials, rather than the clients, 
actual or potential, who are economically 
empowered to determine priorities for em- 
phasis and for action. 

He who pays the piper calls the tune.“ If 
a service such as the provision of legal rep- 
resentation is “free”, or carries no economic 
penalty, then the demand for that service is 
potentially without limit. The limits on pro- 
vider activity which, in a free market, are 
imposed by potential service consumers es- 
tablishing priorities on the disposition of 
their finite resources (which disposition 
may give a higher priority to food, clothing, 
shelter, or medical care) are, in a controlled 
market of service providers with incomes 
fixed and assured without reliance on such 
specific consumers, determined by the pro- 
viders themselves, rather than by the poten- 
tial clients. 

The practical consequence of this econom- 
ic reality is that legal services programs are 
economically at liberty to choose their 
causes, their clients, and their actual cases. 
Whether such choices are well made is a 
separate and significant consideration. That 
they are made is beyond dispute. 

No system can operate without some form 
of constraint. Absent the checks and bal- 
ances flowing from the free market princi- 
ples which undergird the fee for service ar- 
rangements of the private bar, controls, 
either implied or expressed, either random 
or consistent, distant or proximate, are in- 
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evitably applied through some form of 
regulation. 

But given the involvement of this pro- 
gram with the propagation of a policy ide- 
ology on the nature of and solutions to the 
problems of poverty, no such regulation can 
be applied in such a manner as to satisfy 
the competing claims of clients, attorneys, 
program grantees, members of Congress, 
taxpayers, and others who have some stake 
in any such activity which is governmental- 
ly sponsored. 

Nor can such a structure lacking any in- 
herent economic constraint accommodate 
the legitimate concerns of those citizens 
who (when sued by lawyers free of the mun- 
dane limits which cause private attorneys 
and those who pay them to think twice 
before suing, appealing, or otherwise com- 
mitting resources to a cause concerning 
which the outcome is uncertain) must them- 
selves seriously consider conceding their in- 
terest at law without a contest, simply to 
avoid economic ruin at the hands of adver- 
saries whose resources have no economic 
boundaries. 

Another structurally inherent “First 
Amendment” problem which arises from 
the present system of delivering legal serv- 
ices to the poor, is the facility with which 
ostensibly unrelated, but actualy intercon- 
nected grantees, policy boards, attorneys, 
and support personnel are able to coordi- 
nate their efforts throughout the United 
States, identifying favorable jurisdictions in 
which actions can be initiated and test cases 
pursued. 

In 1980, a total of less than $100 million in 
subsidies was disbursed to the three princi- 
pal candidates for President, our highest 
public office. Yet $300 million went to the 
groups which are privately involved in idea 
propagation under the rubric of the LSC. 

Given the nature of the legal services pro- 
gram, and the fact that there will always be 
more causes and clients for a free service 
than there are hours in the day, it is hardly 
surprising that legal services spokesmen fre- 
quently conclude that the promotion of 
radical social, economic, and policy changes, 
affecting the poor as a class, is a far more 
efficient way to expend resources than by 
scattering them on uncoordinated individual 
causes which may not lend themselves to 
policy groundbreaking. 

As stated by Steven Haberfeld, a planner 
for the National Economic Development 
and Law Center, a California-based Legal 
Services program which received $393,669 
last year, “What is disheartening about the 
individual case work is that nothing really 
changes Agencies may settle a case to 
avoid a costly battle, but the status quo is 
preserved. Meanwhile, the client is in no 
better position to fend for himself. If any- 
thing, he or she becomes increasingly de- 
pendent. 

Haberfeld, writing in Clearinghouse 
Review, published in behalf of the Legal 
Services Corporation, continues: “We try 
other litigation strategies. We try law 
reform on behalf of a class of the afflicted. 
We hope to change the conditions of hun- 
dreds and thousands at the same time.” But, 
Mr. Haberfeld gravely notes. The vested in- 
terests which are firmly lodged in appropri- 
ate legislative and administrative circles 
ensure that conditions return to the status 
quo ante.“ 

The answer to this frustrating inability to 
totally remake society so that it will con- 
form to Mr. Haberfeld’s notions of the 
public interest requires, in his words, that 
legal services programs “be aligned with the 
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political and social interest groups that 
begin to develop and exercise political influ- 
ence of their own?” 

Haberfeld also encourages “strategies of 
community education advocacy, legislative 
initiative and coordinated litigation” to fur- 
ther his view of what is good for the poor as 
a class. “Forming statewide coalitions’, he 
says, “must be part of this effort to create 
an effective social base .. . Statewide legal 
services programs often have highly devel- 
oped, centralized research capabilities, liti- 
gation support units and established rela- 
tionships with the news media and urban 
based, progressive, statewide organizations 
(e.g., labor, Council of Churches, League of 
Women Voters).” 

And, to conclude my excerpts from Mr. 
Haberfeld, consider closely his observation 
that “Six tools are at the program’s dispos- 
al: research and analysis, media coverage, 
community education, agency advocacy, liti- 
gation, and drafting and promoting legisla- 
tive initiatives. Legal services programs”, as- 
serts Haberfeld, “have the staff, the organi- 
zational resources, the expertise and the 
mandate to make a concerted effort to use 
all of these measures.” 

Note his use of the word “mandate”. But 
what of the mandate of the First Amend- 
ment, of our political process, and of our 
recent election? Shall all those be subordi- 
nated to the power we have vested in the 
Legal Services Corporation to remake soci- 
ety? 

Legal services attorneys have views on vir- 
tually every subject. The National Veterans 
Law Center, another LSC-funded organiza- 
tion, is actively engaged in upgrading dis- 
honorable discharges from the armed 
forces. (A)s part of a settlement of a law- 
suit brought by NVLC’s outreach organiza- 
tion”, the Department of Defense recently 
“agreed to spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to advertise on major radio stations 
in November 1980 and February 1981 the 
existence of a post office box from which 
veterans can obtain information about ob- 
taining an upgrade in discharge”, it is re- 
ported. 

Furthermore, ‘(veterans who write to 
this contact point will receive applications 
forms (sic), instructions, and referrals to 
local LSC-funded offices and community 
based veterans organizations that can assist 
them in obtaining an upgrade.” 

On the subject of abortion, in which the 
Legal Services Corporation has been heavily 
involved, despite legislative attempts to re- 
strict such activity, the National Center on 
Women and Family Law, a $167,500 Legal 
Services Corporation recipient organization, 
maintains that ‘(t)he most devastating legal 
development for women in 1980 was the Su- 
preme Court’s decision upholding a congres- 
sional prohibition against the use of federal 
funding for abortions.” 

It is the further contention of this sup- 
posedly poverty-oriented Legal Services Cor- 
poration support center that ERA ratifica- 
tion is a prerequisite to winning the War on 
Poverty. Indeed, this January those ladies, 
in a taxpayer financed publication, argued 
that (thhe economic boycott against non- 
ratifying states has been vindicated in the 
context of the ERA as a tool for women’s 
advocates.” 

In the same publication, these Women 
and Family Law” legal services activists 
warn against possible Congressional action 
on the Family Protection Act which, horror 
of horrors, would “encourage restoration of 
the family unit, parental authority and a 
climate of traditional morality.” 
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Other legal services lawyers also have a 
view of “poverty law” which might be re- 
garded as inappropriate by the working 
American taxpayer. For example, when so 
many Americans are having trouble making 
ends meet, why did the Idaho Legal Services 
program, which got $984,000 if Federal 
funds, concern itself with opposing deporta- 
tion proceedings against a citizen of Iran in 
the United States? 

Why was it a “poverty issue” for the $3.9 
million Texas Rural Legal Aid program to 
involve itself during the 1980 election cam- 
paigns in a dispute over the apportionment 
of Texas legislative districts? 

By the same token, ought convicted felons 
who are incarcerated be the subjects of ex- 
tensive litigation by Federally funded pover- 
ty lawyers, at a time when law abiding tax- 
payers, of diverse economic circumstances, 
are deprived of many of the material luxu- 
ries which government subsidized jailhouse 
lawyers pursue in behalf of their criminal 
clients? Ask that of the $791,000 Legal Aid 
Society of Columbus, Ohio which was hard 
at work last year on such matters as 
“inmate idleness” and inadequate recre- 
ational services”. 

Ellen Josephson, Director of the LSC- 
funded Access to Justice project of the Na- 
tional Legal Aid and Defender Association, 
says “effective representation of legal serv- 
ices clients on access issues must go beyond 
the judicial forum and recognize the key 
role of the United States Congress.” 

And, in her view, the scope of such repre- 
sentation must be far-reaching. “The most 
politically controversial access issue of the 
96th Congress,” Miss Josephson has assert- 
ed, “was the effort to remove by statute all 
federal court jurisdiction over school prayer 
issues. . . . If the forces seeking to eliminate 
school prayer jurisdiction succeed, they are 
likely to move on to other issues more di- 
rectly affecting the poor, including abortion 
and school desegregation.” 

Whatever the issue, be it OSHA, busing, 
transexual benefit claims, quotas, election 
law, expunging arrest records, private 
schools, conscription, economic policy, and 
even national defense, the poverty lawyers 
are being subsidized at public expense to 
propagate their private views of what is 
good for the poor and what is good for the 
country. 

That is just part of what they do on tax- 
payer time. It can also be argued that be- 
cause of the Federal patronage without 
which legal services personnel would not be 
assigned to particular areas, many other 
kinds of questionable activity occur, some- 
times with seeming encouragement from 
the leaders of the LSC. 

Out of the entire nation why, for exam- 
ple, has the Legal Services Corporation 
named Salvadore Tio as its Regional Direc- 
tor for the New York and Puerto Rico 
region, despite Tio’s July, 1979 conviction 
for criminal trespass on U.S. Navy property 
in Vieques, Puerto Rico, in connection with 
an organized protest against the American 
naval presence on that island? 

The notion of poverty as a class problem 
variously manifested, rather than an indi- 
vidual or family condition, a badly flawed 
concept, is fundamental to the Legal Serv- 
ices program. Every local legal services re- 
cipient organization is structured to func- 
tion as a so-called public interest law firm in 
which the supposed public interest, for the 
poor as a Class, is equated with questionable 
political conclusions. 

I and millions of other Americans ques- 
tion and abhor the idea that it is in the in- 
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terest of the poor that a policy of easy abor- 
tion be encouraged, that abortions be tax- 
payer financed, and that with respect to 
minor children, abortions be performed 
without either parental notice or consent. 
Yet this is the prevailing ideology of the 
Legal Services Corporation. 

I question and abhor the idea that volun- 
tary prayer be banned from the nation’s 
public school classrooms, on the grounds 
that it is in the interest of the poor to retain 
such a ban, yet taxpayer subsidized legal 
services attorneys are lobbying against the 
removal of such restrictions on prayer. 

I question and abhor the idea that wilful, 
premeditated murder of the innocent 
cannot be made subject to capital punish- 
ment, yet legal services personnel use tax- 
payer resources to limit the availability of 
capital punishment, on the grounds that 
such a policy militates particularly against 
the poor. 

I abhor the idea that reductions in proper- 
ty and income taxes such as those proposed 
in California and Massachusetts for working 
Americans are being opposed at taxpayer 
expense by subsidized LSC recipient person- 
nel, who regard such tax cuts as depriving 
the poor of access to resources to which in 
the opinion of such attorneys they are enti- 
tled as a matter of right. 

I abhor the LSC-propagated notion that 
students have a property right in their di- 
plomas and that competency testing violates 
the civil rights of students who are unable 
to meet academic standards. 

I applaud President Reagan for his coura- 
geous decision to propose the abolition of 
this counterproductive program which has 
arrogated to itself the right to use public 
funds to propagate its secular faith in liber- 
al nostrums of class conflict, sexual liber- 
ation, economic redistribution, and govern- 
mentally mandated equality of result. 

The Corporation, by its very structure, is 
beyond reform. No regulation can remove 
the reality of its provider-based economics. 
No set of Presidential appointees, however 
conservative, can achieve necessary im- 
provements in a program which, by law, 
gives present grant recipients a presumptive 
right to refunding, protected from discon- 
tinuation decisions based on reasons of 
policy. 

The Legal Services Corporation is not a 
poor person’s program, it is a lawyer’s pro- 
gram. If the goal is merely to provide indi- 
vidual low income persons with legal repre- 
sentation, there is no need for this elaborate 
structure, which is so conducive to political 
mischief, and so violative of First Amend- 
ment rights. 

If the American Bar Association, for all its 
whining, is unable to find from among its 
275,000 members, the interest in aiding the 
poor which is now supposedly concentrated 
in 5,500 legal services lawyers, why should 
the legal profession’s lack of social con- 
science be laid upon the backs of taxpayers 
who, themselves, lack the resources to sue 
or lobby at will? 

The fact that states will be able to subsi- 
dize from block grants the continuation of 
legal services projects on which they place a 
high priority should reassure those who are 
genuinely fearful that significant needs will 
go unmet. The idea that the Federal govern- 
ment is somehow more enlightened and 
compassionate then those who live at the 
state and local level, far from this city, is an 
elitist concept which the voters thoroughly 
rejected last November. 

But if that is not enough, and if all that is 
desired is access to an attorney, then why 
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not consider the idea of itemized, charitable 
tax deductions for private attorneys who 
agree to represent eligible low income per- 
sons. The client would thus not be limited 
to representation by a segregated class of 
professional poverty lawyers, and the co- 
ordinated ideological ambulance chasing 
which has been all too characteristic of the 
present system would be brought to an end. 
America has no established church. Neither 
should we have an established political ide- 
ology which, immune from accountability to 
the public, has been unjustly propagated 
with hundreds of millions of taxpayer dol- 
lars. 


JIM BINGHAM 
HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the accomplishments of Jim 
Bingham, a resident of the Second 
District who lives in Montville, Conn. 

Jim, who is 13, received the Eagle 
Scout Award last Sunday, March 29, 
1981, the highest honor available to a 
Boy Scout. Jim, in an example of the 
service to community that character- 
izes the Eagle Scouts, raised $200 to 
help the Montville senior citizens pur- 
chase an audiometer for their health 
center. 

Jim began his scouting career as a 
member of Cub Scout Pack 21. While 
a Cub Scout, he earned the Arrow of 
Light Award and was one of the first 
Cub Scouts to earn the God and Coun- 
try Award. 

In May of 1978, Jim graduated from 
Cub Scouts to Boy Scout Troop 21. 
While a member of Troop 21, he has 
held several leadership positions. He 
has been troop librarian, assistant 
patrol leader, patrol leader, and now 
holds the position of assistant senior 
patrol leader. In addition to earning 22 
merit badges, Jim has also earned the 
Year-round Camper Award and the 20- 
hour Conservation Award. 

In addition to being an active Boy 
Scout, Jim has received year pins for 
Sunday school attendance at the 
Montville Center Congregation 
Church. He played little league base- 
ball as a member of Peter X’s major 
league team and during his last year 
of play was named to the all-star team. 

As a student at Dr. Charles Murphy 
Junior High School, Jim has been a 
member of the 1979 cross country 
team, the 1980 track and field team, 
and the 1980 Ski Club. He is also a 
member of the Sno-Scramblers Snow- 
mobile Club of Corinth, Vt. 

I know you will all join with me in 
paying tribute to this fine student and 
his many accomplishments. It is rare 
to find a person who displays the com- 
bination of hard work, discipline, and 
devotion that Jim does, and although 
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he is only 13, he has already set an ex- 
ample for us all.e 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND WANT 
ADS 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the serious and complex 
problem of unemployment in this 
country, we must fully understand 
both the many causes of unemploy- 
ment and full ramifications of unem- 
ployment on inner-city minority 
youths and on families of unemployed 
workers. 

However, President Reagan in a 
recent statement demonstrated some- 
what less than a full understanding of 
this important problem. He suggested 
that unemployment was not really a 
national crisis, because Sunday news- 
papers contained many pages of em- 
ployment opportunities in the want 
ads. I hope that the President was not 
serious when he made those remarks, 
because a casual perusal of the want 
ads indicates that most unemployed 
minority youths, construction workers, 
and autoworkers are not qualified for 
most advertised jobs or do not live in 
locales where those jobs are available. 

In an editorial from the March 26 
edition, the Niagara Gazette examined 
the fallacies in the President's re- 
marks, and I hope that my colleagues 
will carefully consider this well-rea- 
soned analysis. The editorial is enti- 
tled “Reagan: Read the Want Ads,” 
and it explodes a number of miscon- 
ceptions about unemployment. 

The editorial follows: 


REAGAN: READ THE WANT ADS 


President Reagan is at it again. This time 
he's come up with a simple solution to the 
nation’s unemployment problem: Read the 
want ads. 

The president told a group of congress- 
men and congresswomen recently that he 
can't understand how people complain 
about being out of work considering the fact 
that his Sunday newspaper carries 30 or 
more pages of help-wanted ads. 

We know the high unemployment rate 
here in Washington, we know in New York 
and their problems, and yet how do I ex- 
plain that—or how do we explain that in the 
Sunday Times, New York Times, there were 
45% pages of help-wanted ads and in The 
Washington Post Sunday there were 33% 
pages of help-wanted ads and these were 
jobs calling for people of every range that 
you could make. 

How does a person in any one of those 
skills justify calling themselves unemployed 
when there's a fellow spending money and 
saying, I've got a job. Come fill my job?” 

The problem with the president's reason- 
ing is that it contains two false assumptions: 
one, that help wanted ads are a true reflec- 
tion of the job market, and two, that people 
are prepared to fill any job that’s available. 
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An analysis of the Post’s ads found that 
few of them were for people at the bottom 
of the employment ladder—those with no 
marketable skills and no experience. Two 
full pages advertised for computer special- 
ists, a field that is wide open and growing 
and, unfortunately for the unemployed, 
very specialized. It is a field where demand 
far outstrips supply of qualified workers. 

The Post's ads were also mainly directed 
at people already working. Some tried to 
lure draftsmen, engineers and nurses away 
from their jobs for better paying positions 
that offered better benefits. Again, such ads 
aren't aimed at those on the unemployment 
line. 

People are not, as one labor economist 
noted, like “interchangeable parts—anybody 
can fill any job.” If they were, Reagan 
would be right on target. Unfortunately, 
there aren’t many unemployed assembly 
line workers who can walk into the comput- 
er world of silicon chips.e 


THE SAVINGS AND THRIFT ACT 
OF 1981 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation 
today that would give taxpayers an ex- 
emption for the interest payments 
they earn from saving deposits. This 
bill, the Savings and Thrift Act of 
1981, would totally exempt from all 
Federal income taxes—the first $1,000 
in interest, or $2,000 for joint re- 
turns—in the earnings gained from de- 
posits in savings institutions and credit 
unions. 

I have introduced this bill because I 
believe it is time to turn our Nation 
into a nation of savers once again. 

This Nation grew strong through 
hard work and thrift, and that is the 
only way we can rebuild our economy. 
We have to get back to basics and give 
people a little more encouragement to 
save instead of spend, and that is what 
my bill is intended to do. 

We cannot build for tomorrow if we 
are always paying for yesterday. 

The rate of personal savings in the 
United States is lagging far behind 
that of other nations which are out- 
pacing us economically. Americans are 
saving just under 5 percent of their 
disposable income, compared to 13.7 
percent in West Germany and 19.1 
percent in Japan. Furthermore, our 
savings rate is at its lowest point since 
1948. This says a good deal about the 
roots of our economic problems. 

The Federal Government itself is 
part of the problem. By letting inter- 
est rates and energy prices go through 
the roof, the Federal Government has 
tolerated a situation in which many 
families have very little left to save. At 
the same time, while we tax interest 
from savings accounts, the Govern- 
ment grants a complete deduction for 
the interest consumers pay on credit 
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purchases. This is one reason that con- 
sumer credit purchases grew three 
times faster than savings depositis—in- 
cluding certificates of deposit—over 
the last decade. 

We have an economy that rewards 
comsumption and penalizes savings. 

Over $57 billion per year is spent on 
media advertising alone to induce 
people to spend more of their money. 
It seems reasonable to me that we 
should also provide some counter- 
balancing incentive to encourage 
people to save, and that is why I have 
introduced this legislation. 

I also want to help the savings and 
loans and credit unions which are 
struggling because of lagging despo- 
sits, high interest rates, and unfair 
competition from the new money 
market funds. Savings and loan profits 
in my State, North Dakota, were down 
88 percent as a percentage of assets 
last year, and over a quarter of our 
credit unions actually lost deposits. 
This bill should help our local savings 
institutions, while helping savers as 
well. e 


CORRECTING THE BILINGUAL 
BALLOT AMENDMENTS TO THE 
VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


HON. WILLIAM M. THOMAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
again introducing legislation to correct 
what most of us agree was a mistake 
made by Congress in 1975—the bilin- 
gual ballot amendments to the Voting 
Rights Act. 

With my colleague, Congressman 
McCLosKEy, and 19 other Congress- 
men, I am introducing a bill which 
would repeal bilingual ballot provi- 
sions which mandated that counties 
provide special election materials if 5 
percent or more of the population was 
of a single language minority group 
and the group as a whole had an illit- 
eracy rate higher than the national 
average. 

Congress no doubt intended to in- 
crease voter participation among mi- 
norities, but this has not happened in 
the 27 States affected by the bilingual 
ballot provisions. 

Instead, what-has occurred is a huge 
increase in ballot costs to local govern- 
ment. Practical experience has shown 
the bilingual ballot to be an expensive 
and little-used item. 

In my home, Kern County, Calif., 
the cost of complying with bilingual 
ballot provisions has been awesome. In 
the June 6, 1978 primary, for example, 
67,430 Spanish language ballots were 
printed while only 174 were actually 
used. The average cost per Spanish 
ballot used was $167.67, compared 
with an average cost of $2.32 for each 
English ballot which was used. 
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In Redwood City, Calif., a recent 
municipal election required the print- 
ing of 25,498 ballots and accompany- 
ing materials. Only 69 voters request- 
ed Spanish language ballots, and only 
15 of these persons actually voted. Of 
the $30,137 total cost for the election, 
$7,377 was directly caused by Federal 
bilingual ballot provisions. 

In San Mateo County, Calif., only 2 
percent of all eligible Spanish lan- 
guage voters voted in the last elec- 
tion—at a cost to the county of more 
than $17,000. 

In Oregon, only 10 requests for bilin- 
gual ballot materials were received, 
yet it cost local governments $23,180 
to provide all materials required by 
law. 

In Grant County, Kans., the cost of 
compliance was $1,200 for five ballots 
actually requested. That is $240 per 
ballot. 

The examples cited above show why 
my legislation in the 96th Congress to 
repeal the bilingual ballot provisions 
was supported by county clerks and 
secretaries of state across the Nation. 
Local governments are being burdened 
by a costly and needless mandate from 
the Federal Government, yet they are 
not getting any funds to implement 
this mandate. 

The scant minority voter participa- 
tion in the bilingual ballot program 
also shows once again that well in- 
tended but misdirected edicts from 
Washington do not change human be- 
havior. Many people in my district 
have told me they are insulted to be 
mailed a Spanish language ballot 
simply because they have a Spanish 
surname. They rightly consider them- 
selves American citizens and they use 
the language of our country, English. 

The naturalization test requires pro- 
ficiency in English. Why then do we 
ask certain of our citizens to vote in 
their previous language? Congress has 
mandated a great deal of waste 
through the bilingual ballot program, 
funds that could be better spent in 
other ways to encourage minority and 
all citizens to vote. 

The legislation which Mr. McCtos- 
KEY, myself, and our colleagues are in- 
troducing today would not remove the 
basic constitutional guarantees from 
the Voting Rights Act, but it would 
correct a grievous error. The bilingual 
ballot is costing far in excess of what 
it is accomplishing, and I hope Con- 
gress will recognize its mistake. 

Those who have joined me as origi- 
nal cosponsors of this legislation are 
as follows: Mr. McCioskey, Mr. 
BaDHAM, Mr. BAFALIS, Mr. BURGENER, 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. HILER, 
Mrs. Hott, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. MOnTGOM- 
ERY, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. PETRI, Mr. 
Rupp, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. SHUMWAY, 
and Mr. WHITEHURST. 
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A copy of the bill follows: 
H.R. 2942 


A bill to amend the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 to limit certain aspects of its cover- 
age for other than racial groups 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Voting Rights Act 
Repealer Amendments Act of 1979”. 


Sec. 2. Section 4(a) of the Voting Rights 
Act is amended— 


(1) by striking out the first two sentences 
of” where it appears immediately after de- 
terminations have been made under“: 


(2) by striking out the final sentence of 
the first paragraph; 


(3) by striking out “an action under the 
first sentence of this subsection" and insert- 
ing in the third paragraph thereof “the 
action”; and 


(4) by striking out the fourth paragraph 
thereof. 


Sec. 3. Section 4(b) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by striking out the 
final sentence of the first paragraph there- 
of. 


Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking out subsec- 
tion (f). 


Sec. 5. Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking out or 
whenever a State or political subdivision 
with respect to which the prohibitions set 
forth in section 4(a) based upon determina- 
tions made under the third sentence of sec- 
tion 4(b) are in effect shall enact or seek to 
administer any voting qualification or pre- 
requisite to voting different from that in 
force or effect on November 1, 1972,” where 
it appears after November 1. 1968.“ 


Sec. 6. Sections 3 and 6 of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 are each amended by 
striking out “fourteenth or fifteenth 
amendment” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “fif- 
teenth amendment”. 


Sec. 7. Sections 2, 3, the second paragraph 
of section 4(a), and sections 4(d), 5, 6, and 13 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 are each 
amended by striking out , or in contraven- 
tion of the guarantees set forth in section 
4(f)(2)"" each place it appears immediately 
after “on account of race or color”. 


Sec. 8. Section 14(c) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by striking out para- 
graph (3). 


Sec. 9. (a) The Voting Rights Act of 1965 
is further amended by striking out section 
203. 


(b) Sections 204, 205, and 206 of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 are redesignated 
as 203, 204, and 205, respectively. 


(c) Section 204 of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, as redesignated section 203 by subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, is amended by strik- 
ing out or 203,”. 


(d) Section 205 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, as redesignated section 204 by sub- 
section (b) of this section, is amended by 
striking out “, 202, or 203“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “or 202: 
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GREEN DEPLORES HANDGUN 
VIOLENCE 


HON. S. WILLIAM GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Ronald Reagan, James Brady, Timo- 
thy McCarthy, Thomas Delahanty— 
these names represent the latest in a 
litany that contain the names of other 
Presidents, political figures, police of- 
ficers, and civilians injured and killed 
by gunmen. 

It is time we considered again how 
we should deal with people who use 
guns criminally and how to slow that 
litany of victims. It is not a time for 
the sophistic debate of whether “guns 
kill people” or “people kill people.” 
The fact is that handguns make it rel- 
atively easy for people to kill. 

We must affect the triad of man, 
means, and motive. 

We must punish severely anyone 
who bears a firearm in the commission 
of a crime. 

To restrict the ability to maim and 
kill, we must accept reasonable guide- 
lines on the bearing of arms, specifi- 
cally handguns. Relatively simple re- 
quirements, not much different than 
we place upon ownership and use of 
autos, would help protect Presidents 
and other citizens. 

I realize President Reagan has been 
opposed to handgun controls and 
know that for some Americans a gun is 
a natural part of their lives if they live 
in sparsely populated areas or have 
been raised in families that hunt or 
belong to gun clubs. 

But for too many people a gun is a 
devise for aggression; a weapon used to 
punish others for real or imagined 
slights or offenses. Indeed, the gun 
has become the final arbiter of politi- 
cal debate. 

When President John Kennedy was 
killed, some accused Dallas of being a 
“city of hate.” Unfortunately, we now 
have many such cities: Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Washington, New York, a 
small Maryland town. I do not sub- 
scribe to a theory that a locality alone 
can spur violence but it may be that as 
a nation we too easily, too often re- 
place reason with emotion. 

In recent years we have shown a 
tendency to engage in heated and ho- 
minem attacks upon those with whom 
we disagree. “I hate that "isa 
remark heard when discussing politi- 
cal differences. We confuse a rejection 
of a philosophy with a condemnation 
of the philosopher. At times we accept 
if not condone cursing, screaming, the 
threatening waving of fists as political 
actions. 

Certainly, very few who permit 
themselves to succumb to political 
hatred and verbal threats would go to 
the extreme of physical violence. But I 
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wonder if expressions of hatred do not 
encourage violence by extremists and 
the unbalanced. 

I would like to see all of us calm our 
emotions when we disagree. I would 
like to see the left“ understand the 
public’s need to feel secure from crim- 
inally angry individuals. I would like 
to see the “right” understand the pub- 
lic’s need to remove from the crimi- 
nals’ hands the guns that fell so many 
innocents. 

I think it is time to end debate and 
stop the sounds of gunfire. It is time 
to protect our Presidents and the 
people. 

In this most difficult time, I join the 
prayers of thanks of all Americans 
that our President, his aide, and his 
guardians survived the attack, and I 
hope for the full and complete recov- 
ery of all wounds. Our hearts go out to 
the injured and their families. 


NO GOOD CAN COME OF SALE 
OF OFFENSIVE WEAPONS TO 
SAUDIS 


HON. JIM MATTOX 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, the 
prospect of handing over to the poten- 
tially unstable kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, an avowedly intransigent 
enemy of Israel, sophisticated military 
equipment capable of long-range as- 
sault, is troubling indeed. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
recommend the following analysis of 
U.S. capitulation to the demands of 
the Saudis, an article by former 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
staffer Steve Emerson, in the March 
21, 1981, New Republic. 

[From the New Republic, March 21, 1981) 

New SALAAMS TO THE SAUDIS 
(By Steve Emerson) 


Rumors of the death of the Carter admin- 
istration have been greatly exaggerated. 
The Reagan decision to acquiesce to Saudi 
Arabia’s demands for offensive F-15 hard- 
ware means that one of the Carter adminis- 
tration’s most short-sighted policies remains 
alive and well. It is ironic that the new ad- 
ministration, which campaigned promising 
to reassert American toughness abroad and 
to promote the national interest 
unapologetically, has accepted the policies 
of its predecessor so uncritically. 

Reagan policy-makers undoubtedly be- 
lieve that they have resolved the F-15 di- 
lemma by giving Israel military credits to 
partially compensate for its increased vul- 
nerability. And they view the sale as part of 
a new strategic emphasis on containing 
Soviet expansion in the Middle East, not 
unlike former secretary of state John Foster 
Dulles’s application of the Truman Doc- 
trine, which produced the short-lived Bagh- 
dad Pact among Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq, and 
Iran in 1955. 

It is unfortunate that the issue of an in- 
creased threat to Israeli security was the 
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only argument against the sale that the ad- 
ministration considered. There are many 
others, including the absence of a sound 
military rationale for the equipment, per- 
petuation of an unhealthy American-Saudi 
relationship, the possibility of Saudi mis- 
chief in the Persian Gulf, and potential de- 
stabilizing effects on Saudi Arabia itself. 

Lest anyone forget, during the 1978 con- 
gressional debate over the initial sale of 60 
F-15s to Saudi Arabia, Carter administra- 
tion officials imposed explicit and public re- 
strictions on the sale of “any system or ar- 
maments that could increase the range or 
enhance the ground-attack capability of the 
F-15.“ It was specifically stipulated to Con- 
gress that the Saudis would not receive aux- 
iliary fuel tanks, multiple ejection (bomb) 
racks, air-refueling capabilities, early warn- 
ing radar planes (AWACS), or all- aspect“ 
AIM 9L (“Sidewinder”) air-to-air missiles. 
Last year the former president reaffirmed 
these restrictions in numerous press inter- 
views and in discussions with elected offi- 
cials. 

Citing new security considerations and 
changing circumstances, the Reagan admin- 
istration now has granted immediate ap- 
proval to the sale of the extra fuel tanks 
and Sidewinder missiles, to be followed by 
future approval of the advanced radar 
planes, mid-flight refueling capability, and, 
possibly, bomb racks. This approval only 
further entraps the U.S. in a vicious cycle of 
escalating Mideast arms sales. And it per- 
petuates the pattern whereby the Saudis 
get what they want from the U.S. by repre- 
senting every request as a “litmus test” of 
American-Saudi relations. Instead of initiat- 
ing a “new beginning,” the Reagan adminis- 
tration has signaled willingness to endure 
an obsequious and inherently counterpro- 
ductive relationship. The United States 
would be well advised to heed the advice of 
Egyptian president Sadat, who repeatedly 
has urged U.S. officials to stop babying the 
Saudis and to demand that they respect our 
military and political interests. 

Developing a healthy relationship with 
the Saudis depends on a clear-headed evalu- 
ation of what they do for us, and we for 
them. The Saudis supply 17 percent of the 
world’s oil production, which is vital to the 
well-being of the Western economy. Saudi 
rulers pay a political price for keeping pro- 
duction up. Younger, more conservative 
princes (ironically, often Western-educated) 
charge that their elders are squandering the 
national patrimony. Also, by producing at 
rates commensurate with Western needs, 
the Saudis get accused by Islamic funda- 
mentalists and Arab radicals of being allied 
with “infidels” and “imperialists.” 

But in setting their levels of oil produc- 
tion, the Saudis also are guided by self-in- 
terest. They need to prevent the collapse of 
the Western economy and devaluation of 
Saudi investments in the United States and 
the West. They don’t want to induce the 
West to develop alternative energy supplies. 
They need money for their massive develop- 
ment and industrialization program, esti- 
mated to cost $270 billion over the next five 
years. And, in the end, they do not want to 
drive the West to military action to preserve 
its oil supply. 

Saudi Arabia has reaped considerable re- 
wards from its relationship with the United 
States. Since 1945 Washington has provided 
the House of Saud with a security umbrella 
against aggression from potential enemies— 
the Soviet Union, Yemen, Libya, Iraq, and 
Iran. Over the past six years, the U.S. has 
sold more military equipment to Saudi 
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Arabia than to any other non-NATO coun- 
try, totaling more than $22 billion. In 1980 
alone, Saudi purchases of American military 
equipment and construction amounted to 
about five billion dollars. 

Saudi Arabia also derives vast quantities 
of non-military goods and services from the 
U.S.—$23 billion worth between 1976 and 
1980. American companies are heavily in- 
volved in building and running modern 
Saudi Arabia. Aramco alone employes over 
10,000 American citizens to produce the 
kingdom's oil. 

In short, each nation is compelled to 
depend upon the other. Given American su- 
periority in military and technological 
fields, however, a strong case can be made 
that the Saudis are more dependent on us 
than we are on them. The United States im- 
ports 1.2 million barrels per day from Saudi 
Arabia. This is just one-sixth of all Ameri- 
can oil imports and only six percent of 
America’s total petroleum consumption of 
16.7 mbd. The Saudis have an “oil weapon” 
all right, but its potency is more limited 
than Americans often realize. 

For one thing, the Saudis do not have a 
limitless capacity to increase production to 
reward satisfactory behavior in the West. In 
April 1979 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee issued a detailed analysis of 
Saudi production and reserves based on sub- 
poenaed documents from Exxon and Socal, 
two partners in Aramco. The report con- 
cluded that Saudi Arabian production is 
never likely to exceed 12 mbd, and that this 
level could be sustained only for 15 or 20 
years before it started to decline. Because of 
reductions in projected recoverable reserves 
and rising costs of maintaining production, 
the report also indicated that Saudi Arabia 
might never raise its maximum sustainable 
capacity beyond the present 10 mbd. The 
fundamental conclusion of the Senate study 
was that Saudi Arabia produces its oil based 
on its own economic self-interest and on 
geological realities, and that “linkage” with 
the Arab-Israeli dispute never has been fig- 
ured into production decisions. The New 
York Times twice reported that CIA ana- 
lysts supported the report's findings. 

There is evidence that even the October 
1973 oil cutoff may have had geological and 
conservationist explanations. In any event, 
various oil experts maintain that actual pro- 
duction cutbacks were limited in duration 
and magnitude. U.S. gas lines made the em- 
bargo seem successful, but according to MIT 
economist M. A. Adelman they were the 
product of the “explosive combination of 
controlled prices and no rationing. . . .” 

Finally, an increasing number of Middle 
East oil economists believe that Saudi 
Arabia actually will be forced into raising its 
oil production to finance balance of pay- 
ments deficits. Eliyahu Kanovsky, a visiting 
professor of economics at Queens College, 
has examined the Saudi economy and found 
deficits in 1977, 1978, and 1979, In order to 
meet massive capital development projects, 
and increased international economic needs, 
the kingdom may require a minimum pro- 
duction level, perhaps 8.5 mbd. According to 
Business Week Saudi government sources 
confirmed this assessment and said that 
sharp budget cutbacks would provoke great- 
er economic and social dislocations than the 
social pains of development. 

In short, “responsible” Saudi production 
and price levels—represented in the U.S. as 
a political favor to the West—are actually 
the product of self-interest and will contin- 
ue to hold unless there is a change of 
regime as in Iran. It can be argued that it is 
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the U.S. that contorts itself, including its 
own laws, to please the Saudis. One example 
is Northrup’s control of the multi-billion- 
dollar modernization program of the Saudi 
Air Force, awarded without competitive bid- 
ding at Ridyadh's request. Similarly Saudi 
Arabia receives selective treatment in the 
operation of foreign military trust funds. 
Unlike any other foreign purchaser, Saudi 
Arabia makes deposits for military pur- 
chases in an interest-bearing account under 
an arrangement whereby the U.S. would not 
be protected should Saudi Arabia decide to 
cancel its contracts, as Iran did. 

Saudi Arabia also gets special treatment 
in State Department human rights reports, 
compiled annually for Congress. The 1981 
report is so meticulously crafted that, even 
after citing stonings, beheadings, severances 
of the hand, a “heavy stress on obtaining 
confessions”, and the lack of habeas corpus 
or the right to counsel, one still gets the im- 
pression that Saudi Arabia has not violated 
the standard of human rights that was judi- 
ciously applied elsewhere. 

The Carter decision in 1978 not to fill the 
strategic petroleum reserve was an astonish- 
ing concession to the Saudis. Officially, 
Saudi Arabia professed a desire to prevent 
pressure for higher oil prices, but Ameri- 
cans close to the Saudis acknowledged that 
they also wanted to maintain U.S. depend- 
ence on their oil. Congress finally forced the 
administration to resume filling the reserve. 
That the Saudis have not objected demon- 
strates that Carter’s concession was unnec- 
essary. 

The 1978 sale of 60 F-15s to the Saudis 
was a major demonstration of Saudi politi- 
cal influence. Many senators voting to ap- 
prove the sale conceded openly that they 
were doing so because of U.S. dependence 
on Saudi oil and goodwill. The sale of 60 
planes was approved despite a 1974 Penta- 
gon recommendation and a 1978 Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency report saying 
only 40 F-15s should be provided. A 1976 
Defense Department reassessment advised 
the Saudis, not to purchase F-15s at all, on 
the grounds that they could not assimilate 
them. 

If the F-15 sale had resulted in Saudi sup- 
port for American peace efforts in the 
Middle East—as promised by the Carter ad- 
ministration—then it might be argued that 
the United States had received a quid pro 
quo for the planes. But since Camp David, 
what has happened? At both Baghdad pan- 
Arab summits, the Saudis were instrumen- 
tal in building a consensus for punishing 
President Sadat and for paying out billions 
to Jordan and Syria to stay out of the peace 
process. This year the Saudis led the Isla- 
mic nations in calling for a jihad against 
Israel. 

Not only did the Saudis not deliver on 
their part of the quid pro quo, the Carter 
administration actually shifted its peace 
policy in Saudi Arabia’s direction. How else 
can one explain Washington's attempts in 
1979 to involve the PLO in peace negotia- 
tions? How else explain the effort to alter 
UN Resolution 242, when it had formed the 
cornerstone of the Camp David accords? 
And how else explain the counterproductive 
attempts to reach prematurely for a com- 
prehensive solution” at the expense of the 
Camp David accords and the repeated acqui- 
escence to one-sided Security Council reso- 
lutions? 

In spite of the record and its own public 
promises, it’s likely that the Carter adminis- 
tration would have approved the new Saudi 
request for offensive ordnance. According to 
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the biweekly Middle East Policy Survey, 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown gave his 
personal commitment to Saudi defense min- 
ister Sultan that the kingdom's request 
would be fulfilled. 

The Reagan administration thus inherited 
a difficult situation, but not an impossible 
one. It could have invoked the 1978 execu- 
tive commitments in refusing the sale. But 
in consultations with Congress during the 
past three weeks, Reagan administration of- 
ficials have parroted the same vague and su- 
perficial justifications that previously had 
been cited by the Carter administration. “If 
we don't sell them this equipment, then 
they will buy it elsewhere,” goes one verse. 
Another maintains that the Saudis are a 
“force for stability and moderation in the 
Middle East.” (The corollary is that Saudi 
Arabia’s moderation would disappear if they 
are not granted their requests.) Yet another 
cites the security threat to Saudi Arabia, es- 
pecially to the Eastern oil-producing prov- 
inces, but doesn't quite explain how Saudi 
Arabia would defend itself against the blows 
of the Soviet Union, Iraq, Iran, or the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. The 
final line assures all concerned that Saudi 
Arabia never would use its F-15s, or transfer 
them for use, in direct combat against 
Israel. 

A preview of this administration's em- 
brace of previous policies was provided last 
month in Defense Secretary Casper Wein- 
berger’s maiden news conference. He ex- 
pressed the American desire to bolster 
Saudi Arabia's security by providing the of- 
fensive F-15 equipment they had requested. 
When asked about the American commit- 
ment to Israel, Weinberger responded sym- 
pathetically to Israel's needs, maybe a bit 
too sympathetically, in offering to station 
troops in Israel. 

Actually, it is Saudi Arabia that needs 
American troops, not Israel. With vulner- 
able oil fields, limited military capability, 
vast territory to defend (over 4,400 miles of 
coastline), and surrounded by military supe- 
rior adversaries, Saudi Arabia must depend 
upon the American security umbrella. The 
closer American forces are to Saudi Arabia, 
the more protection they can provide. 

But, it’s argued, the Saudis are unwilling 
to become overtly identified with the United 
States (or any foreign power) for fear of in- 
citing domestic resentment. Therefore the 
U.S. has to sell the Saudis sophisticated 
weapons to use in protecting themselves. So 
goes the military justification for the F-15 
sales. But key military questions have not 
been faced: from which potential adversary 
can Saudi Arabia realistically be expected to 
defend itself? What are the most likely situ- 
ations in which the planes will be used? Can 
the Saudis absorb the weapons? What are 
the other potential effects generated by 
transforming the kingdom into a massive 
arms arsenal? 

According to the 1980-81 annual report of 
the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies and other sources, the balance of 
forces between Saudi Arabia and every one 
of its potential adversaries is overwhelming- 
ly weighted against Saudi Arabia. This im- 
balance is further accentuated by the vast 
territory Saudi Arabia has to protect. No 
matter how many F-15s Saudi Arabia pos- 
sesses, the kingdom always will be incapable 
of defending itself. the Saudis and Ameri- 
cans are both well aware that should the 
kingdom be subjected to an external attack, 
the Saudis would have to rely on American 
military forces to protect their oil fields 
from destruction. The creation of the 
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American Rapid Deployment Force attests 
to the acceptance of this contingency. 

If the F-15s have no credible defensive 
role, why do the Saudis want them? One 
answer is prestige. Another is that they may 
hope to acquire an offensive option. The F- 
15 is the most sophisticated fighter plane in 
the world, capable of challenging any other 
aircraft. When equipped with extra fuel 
tanks, advanced radar, and AIM-9L air-to- 
air missiles, the F-15 is capable of inflicting 
lethal damage 1,000 miles away from its 
takeoff point. It could fly from Saudi 
Arabia to anyplace in the Middle East and 
return. 

Having acquired 60 F-15s and offensive 
enhancement gear, the Saudis may be 
tempted to use them. How? One possibly is 
to settle old scores with weaker Persian 
Gulf rivals such as Oman. Religious and 
tribal animosities characterize the Saudi- 
Omani relationship and, on more than one 
occasion, the Saudis have tried to occupy 
Oman's Buraimi Oasis. The Omanis them- 
selves probably will be granted additional 
weapons by the United States, too. The U.S. 
is in the process of creating a version of 
mutual assured destruction in the Persian 
Gulf, a kind of Mideast balance of terror. 

What about the threat to Israel? Propo- 
nents of the sale discount the possibility of 
a direct Saudi attack because of the more 
destructive Israeli retaliatory capability. 
The logic of this thesis is sound, but logic 
does not always govern behavior in a region 
of the world where dying by the sword is 
preferred to political compromise. In the 
event of another Arab-Israeli war, it is naive 
to believe that Saudi Arabia could resist 
pressure to use its weapons against Israel, or 
to transfer its planes to some other Arab 
state. Saudi Arabia took part in three past 
Arab-Israeli wars, but its involvement was 
limited to support roles and joint maneuvers 
with Syria and Jordan. The important dif- 
ference is that then the kingdom simply did 
not have the modern weaponry it now has 
at its disposal. The mere existence of the su- 
perior F-15s, hardly a secret, would gener- 
ate overpowering demands upon the king- 
dom from both within and without for use 
in an actual jihad against Israel. In the past, 
the Israelis never have felt a military need 
to attack Saudi territory. But if they feared 
a new war with the Arabs was imminent, 
they would have a strong incentive to 
launch a preemptive strike to knock out the 
Saudi F-15 force. 

In all fairness, responsibility for fueling 
the arms race in the Middle East must be 
spread among several Western countries 
and Russia. The Saudis apparently will get 
300 West German Leopard tanks and 200 
British Tornado jets. Reportedly they have 
made a secret $3.4-billion agreement with 
France to buy ships and helicopters, and are 
negotiating to finance production of Mirage 
4000 jets. The lure of recycling oil debts, 
lowering unit costs of weapons, and engen- 
dering goodwill have proven irresistible to 
the Europeans. 

The dangers of an arms race are some- 
what mitigated by reported Saudi inability 
to absorb such vast quantities of sophisticat- 
ed weapons. A similar problem arose in Iran, 
yet the surplus cash skimmed off the top of 
the defense contracts ensured that the con- 
tracts continued. Multinational corruption 
in Saudi Arabia probably has not risen to 
the levels reached in Iran, but the issue of 
Saudi absorptive capacity should be a fun- 
damental consideration in determining the 
feasibility of appropriate military sales. Is 
the U.S. prepared to sanction the Saudis’ 
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use of Pakistani mercenaries to fight on 
their behalf? 

Even more troubling are the negative do- 
mestic repercussions of the massive arms 
sales, an issue relating to the larger problem 
of internal Saudi instability. The strains 
caused by accelerated industrialization, ac- 
companied by liberalization of the king- 
dom's social or political institutions, well 
may provoke a violent reaction against the 
regime. Add the factors of corruption, a 
large foreign presence, Islamic revivalism, 
class disparities, and Shia-Sunni and other 
intra-clan tensions (particularly in the oil 
regions), and the future looks even more 
ominous. On top of this, the impact of a 
massive arms infusion could prove dis- 
astrous. Many sectors of Saudi society, from 
religious ascetics to those with rising expec- 
tations about the benefits of oil wealth, may 
end up increasingly dissatisfied with an 
uneven development program that goes too 
far and simultaneously not far enough. A 
conspicuous arsenal of Western arms may 
create, as in Iran, an irritating reminder of 
the regime’s wasting of precious, dwindling 
resources. No one can predict that massive 
internal insurrection will occur in Saudi 
Arabia, but it would be a tragic irony if 
sometime in the future American troops 
were forced to protect American interests 
from the ravages of American arms. 


QUANTIFYING BROADCASTERS’ 
PUBLIC TRUST RESPONSIBILITY 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been talking about a 
method of quantifying the broadcast- 
ers’ public trust responsibility because 
I have felt that it would provide the 
framework for a thorough-going 
broadcast deregulation bill. I now have 
a draft of a bill that would do both 
and have shared it with many interest- 
ed parties both within the broadcast- 
ing industry and among public interest 
groups. I have not yet introduced this 
as a bill because I am hoping that 
some of the comments I get from 
these groups will result in improve- 
ments before I introduce the bill some- 
time after the beginning of May. In 
the meantime, however, I wanted to 
take this opportunity to share the 
draft bill with my colleagues in the 
House. HR 


A discussion draft of a bill to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to quantify 
public responsibility requirements for 
television and radio broadcasters, to 
deregulate certain aspects of television 
and radio broadcasting, and for other pur- 
poses 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Broadcasting Public Responsibility and 
Dereguation Act of 1981”. 
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PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 2. Part I of title III of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 301 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
“Sec, 331. (a) For purposes of this section: 
“(1) The term ‘licensee’ means any com- 

mercial television or radio broadcasting sta- 
tion licensee. 

2) The term ‘licensee evaluation system’ 
means the licensee evaluation system estab- 
lished by the Commission in accordance 
with subsection (b). 

“(3) The term ‘licensee rating schedule’ 
means the licensee rating schedule estab- 
lished by the Commission in accordance 
with subsection (c)(1). 

“(4) The term ‘program-related produc- 
tion cost’ means any cost which is directly 
related to the production of a particular 
program. Such term does not include capital 
expenditures, salaries of regular employees, 
or general overhead expenditures which are 
incurred in the operation of the station of a 
licensee but which are not attributable to 
the production of any particular program. 

“(5) The term ‘public responsibility stand- 
ard’ means the public responsibility stand- 
ard established by rule by the Commission 
in accordance with subsection (d). 

“(6) The term ‘qualifying programming’ 
means— 

( public service programming; 

“(B) programming which has a direct rel- 
evance to persons residing in the service 
area of a licensee, including broadcasts 
which (i) are transmitted at the same time 
as the events involved, or are produced and 
recorded at the same time as the events in- 
volved and are subsequently transmitted in 
substantially the same form as the original 
recorded form; and (ii) relate to news, 
sports, music, drama, religious program- 
ming, or public affairs programming; and 

“(C) any other programming which the 
Commission determines by rule to be of spe- 
cial value to local audiences. 

“(b)(1) The Commission, as soon as practi- 
cable after the effective date of this section 
but not later than 6 months after such ef- 
fective date, shall establish a licensee evalu- 
ation system. The licensee evaluation 
system shall— 

(A) assign a point value to the 8 
ing of any qualifying programming: an 

“(B) award points to each — * 
upon each minute of qualifying program- 
ming which is broadcast by such licensee 
during each annual period of the license 
held by such licensee. 

“(2) The point values included in the li- 
censee evaluation system shall be weighted 
by the Commission so that additional points 
are awarded to each licensee based upon— 

“(A) broadcasting of qualifying program- 
ming by such licensee during broadcasting 
periods which are assigned a preferred 
rating by the Commission under paragraph 
(3); 

“(B) broadcasting of public service an- 
nouncements regarding local issues, events, 
and activities; 

“(C) broadcasting of the type of program- 
ming specified in subsection (a)(6)(B); and 

„D) the amount of program-related pro- 
duction costs incurred by such licensee. 

“(3) For purposes of awarding additional 
points under paragraph (2)(A), the Commis- 
sion shall divide the broadcasting day into 
designated broadcasting periods and assign 
a rating to each such period based upon the 
likely size of the audience for programming 
which is broadcast during each such period. 
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The Commission shall assign preferred rat- 
ings to periods for which the likely audience 
size is substantially larger than the audi- 
ence size for other periods. 

"(4) The amount of additional points 
which licensees may be eligible to receive 
under subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) 
of paragraph (2) shall be established by the 
Commission by rule. 

(ex) The Commission, after completing 
the establishment of the licensee evaluation 
system in accordance with subsection (b), 
shall establish a licensee rating schedule. 
The Commission, for purposes of establish- 
ing the licensee rating schedule, shall— 

“(A) review the most recent composite 
weekly programming logs filed with the 
Commission by licensees for periods preced- 
ing the date on which the licensee evalua- 
tion system takes effect; and 

“(B) assign a rating to each licensee based 
upon the number of points which would 
have been awarded to such licensee under 
the licensee evaluation system if such 
system had been in effect during such peri- 
ods. 


The Commission, in reviewing composite 
weekly programming logs under subpara- 
graph (A), shall designate the number of 
logs to be reviewed based upon the number 
necessary to ensure a valid statistical 
survey. 

“(2) The Commission, after establishing 
the licensee rating schedule under para- 
graph (1), shall— 

“CA) review the rating assigned to each 
category of licensees for purposes of deter- 
mining minimum point levels in connection 
with the establishment of the public respon- 
sibility standard under subsection (d); and 

“(B) determine, in accordance with para- 
graph (3), whether different minimum point 
levels should be established for different 
categories of licensees. 

“(3) The Commission, in establishing the 
public responsibility standard under subsec- 
tion (d), shall have authority to establish 
different minimum point levels for different 
categories of licensees if the Commission— 

„ determines, based upon its review of 
the licensee rating schedule, that different 
programming practices and formats result 
in significant differences in the ratings as- 
signed to different categories of licensees 
under the licensee rating schedule; and 

“(B) makes a finding that the establish- 
ment of different minimum point levels for 
different categories of licensees (i) would 
not be contrary to the purposes of the 
public responsibility standard; and (ii) 
would not have an adverse effect upon the 
administration of such standard. 

4) The Commission shall complete the 
actions required in this subsection as soon 
as practicable after the establishment of the 
licensee evaluation system, but not later 
than 18 months after the effective date of 
this section. 

(di) The Commission shall prescribe a 
rule which establishes a public responsibili- 
ty standard. Such rule shall take effect as 
soon as practicable after the Commission 
carries out the actions required in subsec- 
tion (c), but not later than 30 months after 
the effective date of this section. 

“(2) The public responsibility standard 
shall specify the minimum number of points 
which— 

(A) all licensees; or 

„B) different categories of licensees, if 
the Commission elects to establish such cat- 
egories in accordance with subsection (c)(3); 
are required to accumulate under the licens- 
ee evaluation system during each annual li- 
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cense period in order to be in compliance 
with the public responsibility standard. 

“(3) The Commission shall not have any 
authority under this Act to require any li- 
censee to broadcast any particular type of 
programming or to establish any particular 
type of broadcasting format, except that 
only qualifying programming shall be eligi- 
ble for the awarding of points to a licensee. 

“(4) Any amendment by the Commission 
to the rule establishing the public responsi- 
bility standard may not take effect before 
the end of the 1-year period following the 
date of the adoption of such amendment. 

(en!) Each licensee shall maintain 
records which are sufficient to indicate the 
number of points accumulated by such li- 
censee for purposes of complying with the 
public responsibility standard. Each licens- 
ee, as soon as practicable after the close of 
each annual period, shall certify to the 
Commission that the number of points accu- 
mulated by such licensee during such period 
is sufficient for compliance with the public 
responsiblity standard. 

2) The Commission shall at all times 
have access to, and the right of inspection 
and examination of, the records which li- 
censees are required to maintain in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1). 

“(3) The Commission shall nat have any 
authority to require any licensee to submit 
any annual report or other report relating 
to its programming policies and practices, 
other than the certification required in 
paragraph (1). 

“(f)(1) the Commission, acting on its own 
motion, shall have authority to take such 
action as may be necessary for the purpose 
of determining whether any licensee is en- 
gaging or has engaged in any violation of 
the provisions of this section. 

(2) If any person filed a complaint with 
the Commission which alleges that any li- 
censee is engaging or has engaged in any se- 
rious violation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion, then the Commission shall take such 
action as may be necessary for the purpose 
of determining whether any penalty should 
be imposed upon such licensee by the Com- 
mission under this Act. 

“(g)(1)A). Any licensee who engages in a 
pattern of failure to comply with the public 
responsibility standard shall be subject to a 
civil penalty imposed by the Commission in 
an amount equal to the product of the high- 
est per minute advertising rate charged by 
such licensee multiplied by 1,000. 

„B) The amount of such civil penalty 
shall be assessed by the Commission by 
written notice. The Commission shall have 
the discretion to compromise, modify, or 
remit, with or without conditions, any civil 
penalty assessed under this paragraph 
against any licensee— 

“(i) to the extent necessary to prevent the 
insolvency or bankruptcy of such licensee, if 
the Commission determines that such com- 
promise, modification, or remittance serves 
the public interest; or 

“(iD if the failure to comply is technical in 
nature or constitutes a minor or insubstan- 
tial violation of the public responsibility 
standard. 

“(C) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the highest per minute advertising rate 
charged by any licensee shall be determined 
by the Commission and shall— 

“(i) be based upon rates charged by such 
licensee at the time of the imposition of the 
civil penalty involved; or 

(ii) if such licensee is not operating the 
broadcasting station involved at the time of 
the imposition of such civil penalty, be 
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based upon rates which were in effect on 
the date such licensee ceased to operate 
such station. 

2) In any case in which a licensee who 
has been made subject to a civil penalty 
under paragraph (1) subsequently engages 
in a pattern of failure to comply with the 
public responsibility standard, the Commis- 
sion shall revoke the license of such li- 
censee. Such licensee shall not be eligible to 
submit any application in connection with 
any subsequent assignment of such license. 

(3) Any person who knowingly makes 
any false statement, representation, or certi- 
fication in any record or other document re- 
quired to be maintained in accordance with 
this section shall, upon conviction, be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for 
not more than 6 years, or both. 

h) The Commission, not later than 1 
year after the effective date of this section, 
shall submit a report to each House of the 
Congress. Such report shall contain— 

“(1) a detailed statement of actions taken 
by the Commission to carry out the require- 
ments of this section; 

“(2) an estimate of the date on which the 
public responsibility standard will take 
effect, together with an explanation of the 
basis for such estimate.”. 


BROADCASTING DEREGULATION RELATING TO AS- 
CERTAINMENT AND PROGRAMING REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 307 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 307) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„ The Commission, in its administration 
of this Act regarding applicants for commer- 
cial television or radio broadcasting station 
licensees and regarding commercial televi- 
sion or radio broadcasting station licensees, 
shall not have any authority to establish or 
enforce any rules, orders, guidelines, poli- 
cies, or procedures which require such li- 
censees— 

“(1) to engage in any activity for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the problems, needs, or 
interests of persons residing in the service 
areas of the stations involved; 

“(2) to limit the number of commercial ad- 
vertisements which may be broadcast, or to 
limit the length of any such commercial ad- 
vertisements; or 

“(3) to establish or maintain any program- 
ming logs or other related records,” 

(b) Section 303(j) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 303(j)) is amended by 
striking out “Have” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as provided in section 
307(£(3), have.“ 

(c) Any rules, orders, guidelines, policies, 
or procedures of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission which are not consistent 
with section 307(f) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as added by subsection (a), shall 
cease to have any force or effect on the ef- 
fective date specified in section 11(b)(1). 


LICENSE TERMS 


Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of section 
307(d) of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 307(d)) is amended by striking 
out “shall be” the first place it appears 
therein and all that follows through “so 
granted” and inserting in lieu thereof “or”. 

(b) The second sentence of section 307(d) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S.C. 307(d)) is amended by striking out 
“three years” and all that follows through 
“not to exceed”, and by striking out “in the 
case of other licenses”. 

(c) The amendments made in this section 
shall apply to broadcasting licenses, and 
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broadcasting license renewals, granted by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
after the effective date specified in section 
11(b)(1). 
JOINT APPLICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
PERMITS AND LICENSES 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 308(a) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 308(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: Any person who 
seeks to obtain a construction permit and a 
station license from the Commission shall 
be permitted to submit a joint application 
for the issuance of such permit and li- 
cense.”’. 

(b) Section 319 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 319) is amended by 
striking out subsection (c), and by redes- 
ignating subsection (d) as subsection (c). 

COMPARATIVE HEARINGS 

Sec. 6. Section 309(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 309(a)) is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after the subsec- 
tion designation, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The Commission, in acting upon any 
renewal application filed by a broadcasting 
station licensee under section 308, shall not 
have the authority to consider any compet- 
ing application submitted by any other 
person for operation of the facilities for 
which such renewal is sought.“ 

COMMISSION ACTION UPON LICENSE 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 7. Section 309(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 309(b)) is 
amended by striking out “of the acceptance 
for filing” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“with respect to the receipt”. 

PETITIONS TO DENY LICENSES 

Sec. 8. Section 309 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 309) is amended by 
striking out subsection (d) and subsection 
(e), and by redesignating subsection (f) 
through subsection (h) as subsection (d) 
through subsection (f), respectively. 

PROCEDURES FOR GRANTING INITIAL LICENSES 

Sec. 9. Section 309 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended in section 8, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(g)(1) In any case in which there is more 
than one applicant for a television or radio 
broadcasting license, and each such appli- 
cant is qualified in accordance with section 
308(b), the Commission shall grant the li- 
cense involved through the use of a system 
of random selection established by the Com- 
mission under paragraph (2). 

“(2) The Commission, not later than 180 
days after the effective date of this para- 
graph, shall by rule establish a system of 
random selection for the granting or televi- 
sion and radio broadcasting licenses in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1).”. 

FACILITIES FOR CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 

Sec. 10. Section 315(a)(2) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(a)(2)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “discussion, or debate, regardless 
of whether such interview, discussion, or 
debate is a regularly scheduled program.“. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 11. (a) The provisions of this Act, 
other than the provisions specified in sub- 
section (bel), shall take effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(bX1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the amendments made in section 3 through 
section 10 shall take effect beginning on the 
date the rule prescribed by the Federal 
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Communications Commission in accordance 
with section 331(d)(1) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as added in section 2, is no 
longer subject to any administrative or judi- 
cial review. 

(2) Section 309(g)(2) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as added in section 9, shall 
take effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act.e 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
OLIN “TIGER” TEAGUE 


HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 28, 1981 


Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
have the opportunity and good for- 
tune to know the Honorable Olin 
“Tiger” Teague. I wish I had. My col- 
leagues have spoken of him with great 
emotion, and because of this, I feel as 
though Tiger was an old friend. On 
behalf of Oklahoma, the birthplace of 
Tiger Teague, I extend my deepest 
sympathy to his family and all those 
who knew him well. 

I want to include among the many 
tributes already paid to Tiger, the fol- 
lowing remarks of a close friend and 
Member of this body for over 20 years, 
Ed Edmondson. In a recent letter, Ed 
wrote: 

I was saddened today to read in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for January 28 the trib- 
ute to a former colleague for whom I had 
the greatest admiration and respect, Olin 
Tiger Teague. 

Although he became known as a Texas 
war hero during World War II, Tiger was in 
fact a native of Oklahoma, having been 
born at Woodward, Oklahoma on April 6, 
1910. 

When I came to Washington in 1953, I of- 
ficed only a few doors away from Tiger, and 
he became a very close friend as well as a 
wise advisor. We had many friendly battles 
on the paddle-ball court where he was a 
fierce competitor and a great sportsman, 
and I also got to know his fine family and to 
admire them very much . . He was a truly 
outstanding public servant, of unquestioned 
integrity and ability, who won and held the 
respect and confidence of his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. He was a credit to 
the district which repeatedly elected him, to 
the state in which he was born and to the 
state in which he served for so many years, 
and he was a credit to the nation.e 


BLUEPRINT FOR A HOUSE THAT 
WORKS: PART V 


HON. TRENT LOTT 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, last April 
1, the House Select Committee on 
Committees closed its books by filing 
its final report. While the report did 
not receive any attention in the media, 
and was probably read by few Mem- 
bers, it nevertheless is an important 
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historical document on past and con- 
tinuing efforts to improve this institu- 
tion. 


But I would especially call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the minority 
views filed by Congressmen CLEVE- 
LAND, HORTON, FRENZEL, LEACH, and 
Sotomon. This is the most concise 
statement in the report both of the 
select committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations, and of the unfinished in- 
stitutional reform agenda which the 
select committee did not consider. 

I particularly call attention to this 
report because so many of the recom- 
mendations are similar to the pro- 
posed House Rules changes I have in- 
cluded in my own “Committee Im- 
provement Amendments of 1981” (H. 
Res. 100). Like the select committee, I 
have concluded that our committee 
system is so overgrown and fragment- 
ed that our House is out of order. Like 
the select committee, I have proposed 
that there be no more than six sub- 
committees per committee, except ap- 
propriations, and that Members be 
limited to no more than four subcom- 
mittee assignments. And like the 
select committee, I have proposed that 
the multiple referral of bills to more 
than one committee be limited by des- 
ignating one committee as a principal 
committee. 


The unfinished agenda put forward 
in the minority views includes most of 
my other suggested Rules changes. 
First, the House should adopt an over- 
all ceiling on committee staff. Second, 


proxy voting in committee should be 
abolished. Third, oversight should be 
strengthened by formalizing the proc- 
ess of establishing committee over- 
sight agendas and making proper pro- 
vision for their coordination through 
the Government Operations Commit- 
tee. Fourth, House Rules should be 
amended to require that the commit- 
tee party ratios reflect the overall 
party ratio in the House. The only 
other proposal contained in my Com- 
mittee Improvement Amendments 
which has not been recommended 
either by the select committee or the 
minority views is a requirement that 
we restore majority quorums in com- 
mittees for the transaction of any 
business. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 15 I intend to 
reintroduce House Resolution 100, the 
Committee Improvement Amend- 
ments, with cosponsors, and I invite 
my colleagues to join in this blueprint 
for a House that works. For the text 
of my resolution and a more detailed 
explanation I refer my colleagues to 
my introductory remarks in the March 
4 Recorp at page 3545. 

At this point in the ReEcorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the excerpts from 
the minority views to the select com- 
mittee report to which I have alluded. 
The views follow: 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


{From the final report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Committees (H. Rept. 96-866), 
Apr. 1, 1980] 


MINORITY Views or Hon. JAMES C. CLEVE- 
LAND, Hon. FRANK Horton, Hon. BILL 
FRENZEL, Hon. JIM LEACH AND Hon. GERALD 
B. H. SOLOMON 


INTRODUCTION 


Early last Fall, the Select Committee on 
Committees mailed the first of two ques- 
tionnaires in which we solicited our col- 
leagues’ views on general and particular as- 
pects of the House committee system. About 
200 Members responded. 

The first part of the questionnaire con- 
sisted of a series of statements reflecting a 
range of attitudes toward committee 
reform. The responses we received seem 
now—as we near the end of our work—to 
have been especially significant. 

77 percent of Members responding agreed 
that “The House committee system is in dis- 
array and comprehensive revision of the 
system should be given high priority.” 

However, 86 percent of respondents felt 

that “Most Members would be more likely 
to accept a relatively few modest changes, 
rather than a comprehensive revision.” 
. Nevertheless, 80 percent of respondents 
took the position that “Committee system 
revision is so necessary that it should be 
pursued even if Members see themselves ad- 
versely affected by specific jurisdictional or 
other changes.” 

And Members reaffirmed this conviction 
by disagreeing—14 percent to 86 percent 
with the proposition that ‘Committee 
system revision should be limited to changes 
which do affect Members’ positions or juris- 
dictions.” 

In light of what has happened since, how 
should one describe these judgments—pro- 
phetic, realistic, or cynical, or all three? In 
October, 1979, Members seemed to be telling 
us that committee system change was so 
necessary that the Select Committee should 
not be inhibited by the possibility that 
Members might reject more than modest 
changes. By April, 1980, as the committee 
passed its reporting deadline, not a single 
recommendation had been approved by the 
House, despite the fact those recommenda- 
tions were hardly radical. 

We must leave the final answer to the 
question to our colleagues. 

In any event, the minority members of the 
Select Committee on Committees believes 
there may be considerable value in reflect- 
ing on the committee's experience over the 
past 11 months, drawing certain conclusions 
from that experience, and submitting some 
specific recommendations. 


SELECT COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 


Following is a brief summary of each of 
the Select Committee’s five major recom- 
mendations, all of which were reported in 
accordance with the provisions of H. Res. 
118 and were accompanied by written re- 
ports which have since been printed: 


Reduction of Committee Scheduling 
Conflicts 

The Select Committee recommended 
unanimously the adoption of a committee 
and subcommittee scheduling formula 
which would eliminate approximately 75% 
of the conflicts experienced by Members 
scheduled to attend meetings held at the 
same time. Such conflicts have made it in- 
creasingly difficult for committees and sub- 
committees to obtain and to hold the quo- 
rums necessary for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 
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The Select Committee's proposed formula, 
the product of intensive analysis of all com- 
mittee and subcommittee meeting held in 
the 95th Congress, assigned to each of two 
groups of committees specific days on which 
they could meet for the purposes of mark- 
ing up and reporting legislation and for 
transacting business. No restrictions were 
placed on committee hearings, and exclusive 
committees were not affected. 

Following the unanimous approval of the 
Select Committee, the reported resolution 
(H. Res. 404) was granted a rule by the 
Rules Committee. To date, it has not been 
scheduled for consideration by the House, 
presumably because of opposition expressed 
by some committee chairmen. 

We continue to believe that H. Res. 404 
would achieve substantial benefits at a 
modest cost in inconvenience—a cost which 
would be further reduced, when necessary, 
by resort to a procedure for holding emer- 
gency meetings. Nevertheless, reduction of 
scheduling conflicts is so important that we 
believe consideration should be given by the 
Rules Committee to an adjustment in the 
proposed formula reducing the number of 
days on which committees are prohibited 
from meeting. A moderate adjustment, al- 
though it would reduce the impact of the 
committee’s formula, would also preserve 
the principle of the recommendation and 


‘retain a substantial proportion of its bene- 


fit. 

Limits on the Number of Subcommittees 

The Select Committee recommended 
unanimously that all standing committees, 
except the Appropriations Committee, be 
limited to no more than six subcommittees. 
Over the next three Congresses, this recom- 
mendation would lead to the elimination of 
28 of the present 155 subcommittees and 
similar sub-units. 

Although the net effect would be modest, 
this recommendation would immediately 
arrest the continuing proliferation of House 
subcommittees, a trend which has fragment- 
ed the legislative and oversight processes 
and weakened the House committee system. 


Limits on Members’ Subcommittee 
Assignments 


The Select Committee recommended that 
individual Members be limited to no more 
than five subcommittee assignments. For 
purposes of the limitation, subcommittees 
included all subunits of committees which 
are created for more than six months and 
counted assignments to select, joint, and ad 
hoc committees as one subcommittee assign- 
ment. The recommendation, over the next 
two Congresses, requires 91 incumbent 
Members to give up one or more subcommit- 
tee assignments. 

Like its companion recommendation limit- 
ing the number of subcommittees, this rec- 
ommendation would reverse a debilitating 
trend in the House by virtue of which many 
Members are stretched so thinly as to be 
unable to devote adequate attention to their 
committee responsibilities, and—converse- 
ly—many committees and subcommittees 
are forced to rely for active participation on 
a relatively few Members. 

Under H. Res. 118, both recommendations 
were reported to the Democratic Caucus 
and the Republican Conference. Whereas 
the Republican Conference (and its Policy 
Committee) endorsed both recommenda- 
tions shortly after they were reported, the 
Democratic Caucus has not yet acted on 
either. 

We believe these twin recommendations, 
if adopted, may ultimately be considered 
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the most significant legacies of this Select 
Committee. In view of their importance and 
of the overwhelming support both objec- 
tives received from Members of both parties 
who responded to the Select Committee's 
surveys, we hope the Democratic Caucus 
will act expeditiously to approve and imple- 
ment the recommendations. 


Multiple Referral Reform 


The Select Committee unanimously ap- 
proved a comprehensive revision of the mul- 
tiple referral system, including these major 
features: 

On all joint referrals of legislation, one 
committee would be designated the primary 
committee. 

Secondary committees in the referral 
would be required to report within a time 
certain after the primary Committee report- 
ed. 

All sequential referrals would be subject 
to definite time limits. 

Sequential referrals would be permitted 
when the reporting committee included 
amendments which invaded other commit- 
tees’ jurisdictions. 

This proposal would reduce the substan- 
tial delays that characterize multiple re- 
ferred bills and also assure committees the 
opportunity to consider legislation within 
their jurisdictions. 


UNCOMPLETED WORK 


Despite the high priority which attached 
to the five major proposals reported by the 
Select Committee, and in spite of the limit- 
ed time that was available in which to com- 
plete our work, it is a cause of considerable 
disappointment to minority members that 
the Select Committee failed to consider ad- 
ditional issues of significance to the institu- 
tion. At a minimum, we believe the commit- 
tee should have devoted serious attention to 
the following subjects: equitable party 
ratios on committees and subcommittees, a 
ceiling or cap on committee staffs, improved 
oversight, legislation in appropriations bills, 
proxy voting, additional realignment of ju- 
risdictions, minority staffing, and improved 
coordination of services provided commit- 
tees by the legislative support agencies. 
Each of these subjects was accorded high 
priority by Members in the process of select- 
ing issues for consideration, and consider- 
able staff work was done on several of the 
topics, especially by minority staff. 

Following is a synopsis of our views on 
each of these issues: 


Ceiling On Committee Staffs 


Professional staff positions for congres- 
sional committees were first established in 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
For nearly three decades thereafter, the 
growth in the size of committee staffs was 
relatively slow and manageable. However, 
during the past few years, the House—as 
well as the Senate—has witnessed an expo- 
nential increase in committee employment 
of unanticipated proportions. From 1973 to 
1979, House committee staffs more than 
doubled in size. In 1973, House committees 
employed 918 committee personnel; by 1979, 
this figure reached 1,939. Similarly, the 
spending for committee staff evidenced an 
equally remarkable spurt—from $14 million 
in 1973 to over $40 million in 1979. 

Several factors explain this committee 
staff explosion. First, the House desired to 
broaden its issue expertise to achieve a 
greater measure of independence from the 
executive bureaucracy. Second, the sheer 
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complexity of contemporary issues demand- 
ed the acquisition of specialized and techni- 
cal staff knowledge. Third, the proliferation 
of subcommittees necessitated the hiring of 
additional staff support. 

When properly utilized, the growth of 
staff has assisted the House in asserting an 
effective leadership role in policy decisions. 
Nevertheless, the advantages of staff assist- 
ance has rapidly diminished with the recog- 
nition that the increase has been too fast, 
too large, and too inefficiently distributed. 
Committees now display their own staff bu- 
reaucracies which are often unwieldly, 
inbred, and self-perpetuating. Members, 
lacking the time to adequately supervise 
and control staff, often cede to staff the 
right to determine priorities and to set the 
legislative agenda. 

Granted, the increase in committee staff 
represents only one aspect of a wider phe- 
nomenon. The size of Members’ personal 
staffs and of congressional support agencies 
have evidences similar trends. However, the 
growth in committee staff appears, to date, 
uniquely uncontrollable. Although restric- 
tions exist as to hiring of so-called statu; 
tory” staff, “investigative” staff—which 
comprises the bulk of committee employ- 
ees—is subject to few restraints. 

We recommend that the House establish 
an overall limit on the size of committee 
staffs. Two years ago, the Congrees ap- 
proved the Civil Service Reform Act which 
include a House-passed amendment estab- 
lishing a limit on federal employment levels. 
If such a ceiling were deemed necessary for 
the executive branch, it appears that a limit 
for House committee staff would likewise be 
appropriate. 

The House has benefited greatly from the 
dedication and knowledge of its committee 
staff. Yet this institution must recognize 
that continued, unchecked expansion will 
impede, rather than facilitate, the legisla- 
tive process—and undermine, rather than 
heighten, the quality of staff assistance now 
available. The imposition of a staff ceiling 
would be a useful tool to counter the grow- 
ing committee bureaucratization, to impose 
fiscal discipline, and to ensure the respon- 
sive nature of the House to constituency 
needs. 

Minority Staffing 

The issue of providing the minority party 
with adequate committee staff support has 
been a persistent topic on the congressional 
reform agenda. Twice in the last decade— 
during the debate on the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970 and the Committee 
Reform Amendments of 1974—the House 
has adopted amendments stipulating that 
the minority be earmarked a one-third 
share of committee funding resolutions allo- 
cated for staff hire. Subsequently—in 1971 
and 1975—the Democratic Caucus nullified 
the one-third minority staffing provisions. 

The lack of sufficient committtee staff im- 
pedes the minority in the promotion of 
policy initiatives and the articulation of leg- 
islative alternatives. Presently, as stipulated 
in the House Rules, the minority is entitled 
to one-third of the statutory staff. Nonethe- 
less, the vast majority of staff personnel is 
hired pursuant to committee funding reso- 
lutions where no such guidelines apply. The 
Bolling-Martin Select Committee revealed 
that in May 1973 only 16.7 percent of com- 
mittee staff were assigned to the minority. 
A February 1979 study conducted by the 
Office of the Minority Leader revealed little 
improvement—only 18.7 percent of commit- 
tee staff were assigned to the minority. 

According to the Select Committee's first 
questionnaire, the House would be favor- 
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ably inclined to incorporate a one-third- 
staffing provision in the Rules of the House. 
A majority of Democrats who responded en- 
dorsed such a proposal; among Republicans, 
there was near unanimity of support. 

Understandably House Members, in the 
wake of the staff explosion during the last 
few years and its accompanying financial 
costs, are reluctant to approve any provision 
which might fuel a further staff expansion. 
Yet, the issue of staff growth and the issue 
of establishing standards for minority/ma- 
jority staff allocations are uniquely separa- 
ble items. Equitable minority staffing does 
not presume any escalation in staff growth. 
Rather, it would be a benefical complement 
not only to the capabilities of the minority 
party, but more importantly to the institu- 
tion as a whole. It is a reform worthy of the 
House's attention. 

Proxy Voting 

Proxy voting is recognized not only as 
counterproductive to the day-to-day func- 
tioning of legislative business, but it is also a 
practice distinctively ill-suited to repre- 
sentative government. 

When last confronted with a direct vote 
on this issue (during the floor debate on the 
Committee Reform Amendments of 1974), 
the House adopted an amendment banning 
proxy voting. Regrettably, this proscription 
was shortlived as the Democratic Caucus 
reinstituted the practice a few months later. 

The defects of proxy voting are readily 
apparent. This procedure reinforces the 
haphazard, often chaotic, scheduling of 
committee and subcommittee meetings. The 
persistence of meeting conflicts tends to be 
tolerated as long as Members can conven- 
lently rely on proxies; consequently, the al- 
lowance of proxies subverts meaningful at- 
tempts to institute an orderly framework of 
committee scheduling. Proxy voting also en- 
courages absenteeism by dispelling any ur- 
gency for Members to appear personally in 
order to be recorded on committee votes. 

Proxy voting—by permitting committee 
participation to be accorded a diminished 
priority—incurs a serious cost for the demo- 
cratic process. By resorting to proxies, a 
Member forfeits the opportunity to engage 
directly in the dynamics of debate—one nei- 
ther contributes to nor is influenced by, the 
arguments which may determine the final 
disposition of the amendments or measure 
under consideration. Policy decisions are 
therefore often formulated by a limited 
number of Members to whom, through 
proxies, other Representatives have ceded 
their rights of decision. Further, the occa- 
sional misvoting or misuse of proxies serves 
only to perpetuate the prevailing attitude of 
public cynicism towards legislative conduct, 

Proxy voting is not permitted in votes on 
the House floor. It appears equally inappro- 
priate in the initial stages of policy-making 
at the committee level. The incorporation, 
within the Rules of the House, of an out- 
right prohibition of proxy voting would be a 
welcome reform. 


Improved Oversight 

There is ample evidence that marked dis- 
satisfaction exists among House Members 
concerning the quality of the oversight pro- 
duced by the House committees. 

In its survey of Members’ views, the Select 
Committee included a section on ‘“‘strength- 
ening oversight” and asked Members to cat- 
egorize the degree of importance they as- 
signed this task; high, medium, and low. Of 
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the Members who responded to this ques- 
tion 74 percent felt strongly about increas- 
ing oversight, while 4.9 percent gave it low 
priority. The canvass also revealed that 77 
percent of the Members believed that com- 
mittees were not doing an adequate job of 
oversight while only 15 percent felt that 
they were. 


The great majority of responding Mem- 
bers also concurred that the following fac- 
tors were chiefly responsible for poor over- 


House Rules currently require that all 
Standing Committees, except Appropri- 
ations and Budget, conduct oversight in 
their jurisdictions. Clause 2(c) of Rule X 
specifies that at the beginning of each Con- 
gress, the Government Operations Commit- 
tee will “assist in coordinating all of the 
oversight activites of the House”, and that 
within 60 days after the new Congress con- 
venes the committee will submit a report to 
the House containing the results of its 
meetings with standing committees and its 
recommendations “to assure the most effec- 
tive coordination of such (oversight) activi- 
ties”. 


Most Members—and the Government Op- 
erations Committee (GOC) agrees—believe 
the committee's oversight coordination 
function is too limited and undefined to be 
effective. 


In the last Congress, the GOC, reporting 
on its responsibilities under Rule X, noted 
that “intent has never been spelled out in 
any legislative history or in any directive” 
to the committee. It added that its function 
was only one of coordination and that the 
rule did not give it “any power to supervise 
other committees”. It stressed that “if” the 
committees would examine the proposed 
oversight of sister committees, the rule’s ob- 
jectives could be met. (H. Rpt. No. 95-1815) 


At the beginning of the 96th Congress, 
the GOC felt constrained to point out— 
after some committees had noted that it 
was impossible to delineate their oversight 
plans and others had submitted theirs “so 
late that there was no opportunity for GOC 
... to review them“ that it was “still not 
convinced” that, as presently structured, 
the oversight report function was a practi- 
cal or effective solution to the problem. It 
added that “many of the other committees” 
also shared this conclusion. 


A second problem which can be deducted 


from GOC’'s published oversight reports is 


that the standing committees themselves do 
not wish to have their oversight activities 
monitored. 


A staff review of the oversight conducted 
by a number of subcommittees indicated 
that self-policing by committees of their 
own oversight role has led to serious abuse 
in the House during the 95th Congress as 
the following examples indicate. 


One committee had three subcommittees 
which collectively held only 20 meetings of 
all types—including oversight—which con- 
sumed 1,572 minutes. Together, they ex- 
pended 186 minutes or about 3 hours in 
oversight during the two-year span, 1977-78. 
Of these 3 subcommittees, one spent 47 min- 
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utes in oversight, and another, zero min- 
utes. These subcommittees ranked 121st. 
127th, and 128th, out of 130 subcommittees, 
in mimutes spent at meetings of all types. 

Another committee had two subcommit- 
tees with workloads which clearly were not 
excessive. One subcommittee spent 20 hours 
or 1,200 minutes in meetings of all types 
during the 95th Congress, of which 152 min- 
utes or about 2% hours were expended on 
oversight. And even when its 85 minutes in 
“investigative” activities was added to its 
oversight ledger this would only increase its 
total to 4 hours or about half a day in two 
years for this task. At the end of the 95th 
Congress, it stated that it had “conducted 
‘review’ on 23 matters“, but its published 
data appeared to fall short of this figure by 
11 “matters”. 

A second subcommittee of the standing 
committee, which was an investigative sub- 
committee, spent 965 minutes or 16 hours at 
all types of meetings, which ranked it 117th 
among 130 subcommittees in “minutes spent 
in sesssions”. The oversight portion of meet- 
ings was 14.8 hours, or about one day per 
year for that Congress. Unaccounted for, 
was oversight or investigative performance 
on two, possibly three, topics slated for 
“review”, as promised at the beginning of 
that Congress. 

Another standing committee had 2 sub- 
committees which ranked 118th and 120th. 
One subcommittee spent 888 minutes in all 
meetings, or about one day in meeting time, 
including oversight, per year. Of the 888 
minutes, only 282 minutes were spent in 
oversight; 2.2 hours in 1977, and 2.5 hours in 
1978. 

The second subcommittee spent 914 min- 
utes at meetings for the 95th Congress, of 
which 269 were spent in oversight; 177 in 
1977, and 92 in 1978. This subcommittee has 
oversight jurisdiction over a Federal pro- 
gram which spent over $25 billion during 
the 95th Congress. Yet, only about one-half 
day during a two-year span was spent over- 
seeing this vast project. 

The examples cited above are based on an 
examination of committee documents and 
the Select Committee data base which iden- 
tify formal sessions only. Since informal 
oversight and investigative activities are not 
generally classified in Committee calendars 
these were not taken into account except in- 
sofar as they were listed by the Committees 
in Government Operations Committee's re- 
ports, or in their funding resolution reports 
to the House Administration Committee. 

Overall, House oversight activities, for a 
disturbingly large number of Subcommit- 
tees, have fared poorly in relation to other 
activities, especially legislative. A mere 
tightening of committee reporting proce- 
dures, long overdue, or a clearer classifica- 
tion in House documents, of meetings in 
terms of their purposes, will not resolve the 
issue of committee accountability for over- 
sight. 

Since full committees, generally, cannot 
or will not impose upon their subcommittees 
enforceable standards for the performance 
of oversight, we believe it is incumbent upon 
the House to establish more effective proce- 
dures for assuring that oversight of Federal 
programs and activities is conducted in a 
more orderly, systematic, and coordinated 
manner. Specifically, we recommend that 
action on so-called “sunset” legislation, now 
pending before the Committee on Rules, be 
completed without undue delay and brought 
before the House for decision. 

In addition—unless specific provisions of 
sunset legislation should make the following 
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steps unnecessary-we believe improved 
oversight could be enhanced by: 

Clarifying in the House rules the authori- 
ty of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations to establish standards by which com- 
mittees report their oversight plans and to 
coordinate more effectively the implementa- 
tion of those plans; or, in the alternative, 
providing for a more appropriate means of 
improving such planning and coordination. 

Developing specific procedures by which 
the Subcommittee on Accounts of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, in connec- 
tion with its responsibility for committee 
funding resolutions, can hold committees 
accountable for the accomplishment of 
oversight activities for which they request 
funds—an objective in which the subcom- 
mittee has already demonstrated an active 
interest. 


Equitable Committee Ratios 


During most of the twentieth century, 
committee ratios have been determined by 
informal agreements negotiated between 
the majority and minority leaderships. Tra- 
ditionally, the ratio of majority and minor- 
ity representation has usually paralleled the 
party division in the full House. 


Recent Congresses, however, have wit- 
nessed a growing disparity between the divi- 
sion of party strength in the full House and 
the ratios prescribed for House committees. 
By vote of the Democratic Caucus, ratio for- 
mulas were imposed in the 94th and 95th 
Congresses which significantly undercount- 
ed the minority in the allocation of commit- 
tee seats. 


In the 96th Congress, as of January 1980, 
the minority party was underrepresented by 
one or more seats on nine standing commit- 
tees—and on approximately one-third of the 
over 150 standing subcommittees. Alterna- 
tively, on no standing committee (except for 
the evenly divided Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct) and on only three sub- 
committees were House Republicans over- 
represented. 


These assignment practices substantially 
limit the effective participation of the mi- 
nority at the primary level of legislative de- 
cision-making—committees and subcommit- 
tees. The ability of the minority to advance 
viewpoints, promote amendments, and im- 
plement reforms is impaired by the adop- 
tion of such inequitable ratios. 


We believe that serious attention should 
be focused on this question. One alternative 
which has been offered—and which merits 
scrutiny—would be to incorporate in the. 
Rules of the House the requirement that 
any allotment of committee seats reflect, to 
the closest degree possible, the proportional 
ratio of the parties in the House as a whole. 
Such a proposal might offer a neutral cor- 
rective to ensure that any minority party 
would be accorded fair treatment in commit- 
tee allocations. Indeed, a similar recommen- 
dation was outlined by Minority Leader 
Gerald Ford in testimony before the Boll- 
ing-Martin Select Committee on Commit- 
tees in 1973. 


We submit that the question of committee 
ratios should not be read in partisan terms. 
Rather, equitable committee allocations are 
an assurance that committees fairly reflect 
and represent the substantive views of both 
— in the process of policy delibera- 
tion.e 
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TOWARD BETTER DEFENSE BY 
CUTTING PENTAGON WASTE 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us in the Congress and in the 
public who support the President's ef- 
forts to eliminate wasteful Federal 
spending in domestic programs are 
often accused of failing to use the 
same scrutiny toward the Defense De- 
partment. I believe that the waste and 
fraud that does exist in the Pentagon 
budget should not be immune from 
the administration’s efforts to pro- 
mote fiscal responsibility and efficient, 
honest use of resources. 

I wish to emphasize that Depart- 
ment of Defense cutbacks should not 
endanger the development of vital mil- 
itary hardware and personnel capabili- 
ties. By cutting waste from the Penta- 
gon budget, we will allow the Defense 
Department to go forward with better 
utilization of resources so that the 
vital technological and manpower defi- 
ciencies can be corrected. To be free, 
we must be strong. To deter despo- 
tism, we must have the means to pre- 
vent its ugly occurrence. 

The goal of the Reagan fiscal policy 
and those of us in Congress who sup- 
port it is to get the massively expand- 
ing Federal budget into leaner shape. 
We are seeking to take sedentary and 
often wasteful Federal dollars and put 


them back into the marketplace so 
that they will be used to promote 
growth, employment, and income. To 
make those cuts that attack waste, all 
waste in all areas should be attacked. 


The Defense Department is not 
immune from this excision in the 
public interest. 

Last February 18, President Reagan 
spoke to us here in Congress, as well 
as to a tensely watchful Nation about 
the “grim picture” which we face. 
With the clear-thinking intelligence 
and optimism that has marked his 
career, President Reagan stated that 
“it is within our power to change this 
picture.” This is also true for getting 
our military posture back into shape. 
The best way to rebuild a strong mili- 
tary is to cut the areas of waste that 
are hindering this accomplishment. 

The National Conservative Founda- 
tion (NCF) has compiled a $173 billion 
list of proposed areas for Federal 
slashing, including $25 billion from 
the Defense budget. Of course, not ev- 
eryone will agree with the entire con- 
tent of the NCF’s plan, and I am not 
expressing my support for it either. 
However, I commend this group for its 
work upon proposals to reduce waste 
in the budget. The important thing, 
NCF believes, is to gain support for 
the idea that the budget can be cut. 
Their proposal has been designed to 
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put as many of these suggestions as 
possible onto the agenda for consider- 
ation, in order to produce the greatest 
amount of savings for the American 
taxpayer. 

While I support the President’s 
budget submissions, I would like to 
point out that we who are critics of 
waste and fraud in the domestic 
budget are also cognizant of similar 
problems in the Defense budget. I 
would like to offer the NCF’s Defense 
Department budget proposals for ex- 
amination by my colleagues. I com- 
mend the NCF for a thorough investi- 
gatory project. Their guidance will 
help us to study ways to best fight 
wasteful Government spending while 
improving our defense capabilities. I 
present the NCF’s proposed Defense 
Department reductions for the benefit 
of my colleagues. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
[In thousands of dollars] 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Military compensation.—Savings 
achieved as follows: Rollback of 
last decades’ overgrading ($1 bil- 
lion); change to a salary system 
($1.6 billion); elimination of un- 
earned social security tax credit 
($90 million). Should probably 
not view this as a net savings, 
but as major offsets against cost 
of selectively upgrading pay and 
benefits. (7) 


Proposed military pay and benefit 
increases.—Target hikes to 
achieve proper personnel mix; 
savings compare with unfocused, 
universal increases in salaries 
and benefits. (7) 


Army.—Eliminate personnel slots 
retained after support functions 
have been transferred, as recom- 
mended by GAO. (4) 


Air Force.—Reduce active duty 
personnel requirements for stra- 
tegie airlift crews, as recom- 
mended by GAO. (4) 


National Guard—Army.—Elimi- 
nate undeserved payments to re- 
serve guardists for drills not at- 
tended. (4) 


Program-wide.—Incorporate 
ious cost-reducing measures, new 
clothing allowance methodology, 
overseas housing allowance, ci- 
vilian substitutes, assigned to 
recreation and welfare activities, 
accelerated discharges for ad- 
verse reasons, and other GAO 
recommended reductions. (4) 

Program-wide.—Dual pay for Re- 
servists who are Federal employ- 
ees.—End practice of paying 
both civilian and military wages. 
Most private sector reservists are 
allowed only to receive the 
greater of the two. (7) 

Retired military personnel— 
Double dipping.—Retired mili- 
tary collect two government 
checks by staying on federal 
payroles as civilians. Double dip- 
ping should be phased out and 
20-year military retirement 
should be ended. (6) 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Cuts may be made in the following 

areas: 

Military commissaries and ex- 
changes.—The taxpayers should 
not have to subsidize this unnec- 
essary fringe benefit. Commis- 
saries and exchanges should 
cover their own operational 


Military recreational facilities.— 
The Defense Department main- 
tains golf courses, boating mari- 
nas, stables, etc. for the morale 
and recreation of military per- 
sonnel. The DOD needs to exam- 
ine the availability of local recre- 
ational facilities or methods of 
raising money through fees to 
offset the cost of these expen- 
sive facilites. (6) 


Pentagon’s “Top Brass” Dining 
Rooms.—It is unnecessary and 
frivolous to subsidize food prices 
for top military personnel. 
Ending this practice would de- 
monstate the Defense Depart- 
ment’s commitment to ending 
wasteful spending. (6) 


Military servants.—The practice of 
using enlisted men as servants 
for military officers is an outra- 
geous waste of military manpow- 
er and tax dollars. If officers 
really need maids and gardeners, 
they should hire them. (6) 


Army.—Improve efficiency in gen- 
eral, utilize excess available 
parts in lieu of repairing broken 
ones, consolidate finance and ac- 
counting centers of Military 
Traffic Management command, 
eliminate fraud and mismanage- 
ment in the Military District of 
Washington Finance and Ac- 
counting Office, improve proper- 
ty controls, and other measures 
advocated by GAO. (4) 


Marine Corps.—Reduce the over- 
lap between Marine logistics 
functions and reliance on other 
defense integrated logistics man- 
agers. (4) 


Air Force.—Improve efficiency and 
cut waste, eliminate second (sup- 
plementary) computer system at 
bases used for administrative 
purposes only, improve inven- 
tory management at logistics 
centers, centralize aircraft com- 
ponent repair service—all GAO 
recommendations, (4) 


Defense agencies.—Eliminate erro- 
neous CHAMPUS claims. (4) 


Air Force Reserve.—Improve logis- 
tics management, according to 
GAO recommendations. (4) 


National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice.—Eliminates 
this inappropriate Government 
activity of marksmanship train- 
ing and contests. The Defense 
Department itself selected the 
Board for termination when it 
conducted its own zero- based 
budget review. (4,6) 
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Current configuration of military 
bases.—Unneeded military bases 
should be closed and other facili- 
ties consolidated in order to 
achieve desirable economies of 
scale provided that they do not 
significantly reduce strategic ca- 
pabilities. (7) 

Program-wide.—Cuts 
standardizing aircraft ground 
service equipment and DOD 
software computer systems. (4)... 


PROCUREMENT 


Shipbuilding and conversion.—Im- 
prove management of shipbuild- 
ing contracts and reduce costs of 
hydrofoil missile ships, accord- 
ing to GAO. (4) 5 

Defense agencies. Improve inven- 
tory management in Defense Lo- 
gistics Agency medical supply 
system, according to GAO rec- 
ommendations. (4) 

Other procurement.—Eliminate 
delays in definitizing Army and 
Navy letter contracts, consoli- 
date Defense Contract Adminis- 
tration service management 
areas (Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio), and minimize question- 
able split award and survivor 
awards—all GAO recommenda- 


312,870 


774,961 


Department-wide.—A reserve car- 
ryover amount is listed each 
year as unobligated balance, 
which is available to be expend- 
ed the succeeding year. Many 
program costs can be funded 
from this account but there has 
been a trend toward building 
this reserve amount instead of 
expending it, with the result 
that the unobligated balance 
grows larger each year (with few 
exceptions); eliminate the excess 
(end of fiscal year 1981 less end 
of fiscal year 1980) of unobligat- 
ed balance available at the end 
of fiscal year 1981. This will not 
affect obligated but unexpended 
funds. (4) 

Weapons systems acquisition pro- 
cedures.—Encourage competition 
and cost control in weapon sys- 
tems acquisition. (7) 

Premature commitment to unpro- 
ven weapon systems.—Greater 
use of test results should be en- 
couraged. (7) .. ——— 

Cost-sharing arrangements with 
military partners.— Existing mili- 
tary cost-sharing arrangements 
are unrealistic and place an un- 
reasonably heavy burden on U.S. 
resources. (7) 


GOVERNMENT: NOT A KLUTZ 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
become increasingly concerned by a 
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growing tendency to conclude that the 
Federal Government is a rogue ele- 
phant which is out of control and 
unable to accomplish anything in a 
positive manner. 

There is universal agreement that 
spending should be more tightly con- 
trolled, but as we approach that im- 
portant goal, we must remember that 
the Federal Government can be an ef- 
fective force for achieving national 
goals. Without Federal assistance, 
much of the Sun Belt would still be a 
desert, lacking adequate water sup- 
plies. Without Federal assistance, mal- 
nutrition would still be a serious na- 
tionwide phenomenon. Without Feder- 
al assistance, American agriculture 
would not be the most productive in 
the world. 

Big government is not necessarily 
bad, if it is efficient; and that is the 
important question. Federal programs 
that promote economic growth, pro- 
tect the national security, and en- 
hance living standards should be pre- 
served. Federal programs which are in- 
efficient, wasteful, or overly expensive 
should be pared; but government per 
se is not the enemy. Fortunately, 
George F. Will has made this impor- 
tant point in an article in the March 
26 edition of the Washington Post. 
The article is entitled “Government: 
Not a Klutz,” and I hope that all of 
my colleagues will remember its cen- 
tral message from a conservative com- 
mentator. 


The article follows: 


GOVERNMENT: Nor a KLUTZ 
(By George F. Will) 


Beneath the flesh of political rhetoric 
there usually is a skeleton of principle. 
Today there is a dangerous principle—dan- 
gerous to conservative objectives, among 
other things—within some conservative 
rhetoric. This point was brought to mind by 
a recent episode in the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee. 

The committee, like the Senate itself, only 
even more so, contains a lot of people whose 
principal experience with the federal gov- 
ernment consisted, until recently, of deplor- 
ing it from afar. Fifty-four of today’s 100 
senators have served less than five years, 
and half of the 12 Republicans on the 
budget committee came to the Senate less 
than four months ago. 

On March 19, the committee was sweeping 
like a scythe through the budget. Suddenly, 
Mark Andrews of North Dakota, a Republi- 
ean rookie zealous about pruning govern- 
ment, reached the limit of his zeal. He did 
not like a Reagan administration idea—a 
“snake” he called it—for diminishing federal 
support for rural electrification, 

Of the 12 budget committee Republicans, 
the closest thing to an easterner is Dan 
Quayle of Indiana. The rest are from North 
Dakota, New Mexico, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Washington, Utah, 
Texas, Iowa and Idaho. Not surprisingly, 
urban programs have been criticized with 
special severity. So when Andrews, joined 
by others, waxed affectionate about a rural 

program, Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.) 
would have been forgiven if he had deliv- 
ered a lecture about sauce for the goose 
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being sauce for the gander. Instead, Moyni- 
han lectured (some sort of lecture was inevi- 
table, and called for) on the good that gov- 
ernment does. 

He said that if the committee was going to 
have a consensus (and eventually it was 
unanimous in endorsing cuts larger than 
Reagan sought), it must refrain from rhet- 
oric about all government being somehow 
bad.” Then he said, in effect: Huzzah for 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which helped better the lives of millions, es- 
pecially in the Great Plains and Deep 
South. It was proposed, he noted, by a presi- 
dent from New York (Franklin Roosevelt). 

Warming to his theme (Moynihan warms 
to all his themes), he said, in effect: Behold 
the Imperial Valley of California. Let us 
now praise government's role in the most 
striking transformation of the valley since 
(Moynihan takes the long view) “the reced- 
ing of the Ice Age.” Only God can make an 
artichoke, but it took government to make 
the valley into such a splendiferous garden. 
Specifically, it took the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, proposed by a president from—ahem— 
New York (Teddy Roosevelt). 

“We can agree about the budget,” Moyni- 
han said. “But we would ask not to be re- 
quired, in reducing this budget, to repudiate 
a tradition of intelligent involvement by 
American government in the problems of 
American society.” 

A reasonable request, that. 

Although the vast majority of the pro- 
posed budget cuts are sensible, and all are 
arguable, there has crept into some advoca- 
cy of them a tone that is unworthy of, and 
dangerous for, the Reagan administration. 
It is a tone of dogmatic disparagement of 
government. It suggests that all cuts are 
morally easy because government cannot do 
anything right anyway. 

If this conservative administration is to do 
its most important duty, then eventually— 
perhaps soon—it must enlist the public’s 
support for strenous, complex exertions re- 
garding the larger world. This will involve 
not only procuring complex, expensive mili- 
tary assets, such as the MX missile, but also 
attempting to change the policies, and per- 
haps the governments, of nations like Cuba 
and Libya. At that point, this conservative 
administration may learn the cost of sup- 
porters who labor at infecting the public 
with indiscriminate skepticism about the 
competence, even the motives, of govern- 
ment. 

This administration may reasonably 
decide to summon the nation for (figurative- 
ly speaking) a charge up some San Juan 
Hill. But its bugle call may be met by the 
stony skepticism of a nation that has taken 
to heart what some conservatives say about 
government being incorrigibly incompetent. 
Such skepticism cannot be sealed into one 
compartment of the public mind; it tends to 
seep. You cannot tell people over and over 
that government is a klutz that cannot help 
Cleveland, and then suddenly say: Oh by 
the way give the government $1.3 trillion 
for military assets, and support its attempt 
to do something about Cuba. 

Earlier in this century, some conservatives 
achieved a kind of consistency. They advo- 
cated a domestic policy of minimal govern- 
ment, and a foreign policy of isolationism. 
Today that is not an acceptable consistency 
for conservatism. 
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WHY WE SHOULD NOT BUILD 
THE MX 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call my colleagues’ attention to an ar- 
ticle by Admiral Stansfield Turner in 
this past Sunday’s New York Times 
Magazine. The article is entitled, 
“Why We Should Not Build the MX.” 
It is cogently written, yet void of tech- 
nical jargon that has made the MX 
debate difficult for the general public 
to understand. 

As my colleagues are aware, in June 
1979, President Carter announced full- 
scale development of the MX missile. 
Later that year, the Carter adminis- 
tration committed itself to the so- 
called multiple protective shelter 
(MPS) basin mode. Admiral Turner is 
now the first Cabinet-level officer 
from the Carter years to publicly pro- 
claim opposition to the MX/MPS 
system. 

Admiral Turner is particularly well- 
placed to judge the efficacy of the cur- 
rent MX deployment scheme. As 
former CIA Director, he is fully aware 
of the nature of the Soviet threat; as a 
career senior naval officer, he is famil- 
iar with the alternative weapon sys- 
tems for meeting that threat. 

In assessing the Soviet threat, Admi- 
ral Turner identifies three objectives: 
First, increasing our ability to destroy 
hardened targets; second, lessening 
the vulnerability of our ICBM'’s to sur- 
prise attack; and third, changing the 
perception of the balance in our favor. 
He then details how the present MX 
plan fails to meet these objectives 
without prohibitive liabilities such as: 
its destabilizing effect as an offensive 
weapon; the potential response of an 
overwhelming Soviet buildup; and the 
likelihood that, given the rapid pace of 
technology, the MX/MPS will be obso- 
lete before its completion. 

Admiral Turner does believe there 
are excellent alternatives The 
best would be a diverse mix of systems, 
all of which would be more mobile 
than the MX and could be deployed in 
much larger numbers. The admiral 
warns, however, that there is little 
time left to reverse the momentum of 
the MX. A dramatic commitment * * * 
will be needed to accomplish such a re- 
versal, and the key word is commit- 
ment. I call on my colleagues to make 
this commitment. 

The text of the article follows: 

{From the New York Times Magazine, Mar. 
29, 1981) 
Wuy WE SHOULDN'T BUILD THE MX 
(By Stansfield Turner) 

The changing balance of strategic nuclear 
forces between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has in the last few years been 
a major focus of attention for the American 
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intelligence community. Until the late 
1960’s, the United States was militarily 
stronger than the Soviet Union by virtue of 
its superior nuclear arsenal. We felt secure. 
The Soviets didn’t, and they set out to cor- 
rect the imbalance. The result has been that 
in the last several years all of the best stud- 
ies have shown that the balance of strategic 
nuclear capabilities has been tipping in 
favor of the Soviet Union. It is not easy for 
the layman to gather enough information 
to make a judgment, but a careful study of 
the evidence shows that we do deserve to be 
worried. Even if the perception that there 
has been a change in the balance were, to 
some extent, overstated, that perception 
itself could damage the position, authority 
and role of the United States in world af- 
fairs. The perception as well as the fact 
must be redressed so that the Soviet Union 
sees no advantage in using its nuclear arse- 
nal against us. 

The Carter Administration recognized this 
imbalance and developed an ambitious plan 
to build a mammoth new intercontinental 
ballistic missile system known as the MX 
(for “missile experimental”). Congress has 
provided initial financing, and already 
major contractors from California to Massa- 
chusetts are plunging ahead—building test 
sites and hiring designers and workers. 
Some 10,000 workers are already involved. 

I believe the MX project as presently con- 
ceived is a serious mistake. 

The official estimates of the total cost of 
the MX run from the Air Force’s $34 billion 
to the General Accounting Office’s $56 bil- 
lion. Each missile will weigh 95 tons, two 
and a half times more than our most cur- 
rent intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM)—the Minuteman III—and will carry 
10 separate warheads. To construct a base 
for it will require, according to some esti- 
mates, 40 percent of the country’s total 
cement production for three years, and 
more dirt will have to be moved and more 
land sequestered than for the Panama 
Canal. It will require the building of per- 
haps 10,000 miles of roads (the entire Feder- 
al Interstate System of highways is only 
42,500 miles long). 

MX is also a new concept in ICBM’s. Our 
present Minuteman ICBM’s are loaded in 
fixed, underground silos of concrete, rein- 
forced to help them withstand nuclear 
attack. MX, in contrast, will be semimobile. 
Twenty-three shelters, about a mile apart, 
are to be built for each MX. Each of the 200 
missiles will ride on a 201-foot-long trans- 
porter-launcher, weighing more than a mil- 
lion pounds, over the special highways from 
one of its 23 shelters to another. The Rus- 
sians would be forced into a kind of shell 
game if they considered an attack on our 
ICBM’s; each MX would force them to 
worry about 23 targets rather than just one. 
The United States strategic strength—stra- 
tegic strength, in this context, refers to the 
major powers’ centrally controlled nuclear 
forces, which are targeted against each 
other—is built on three legs known as the 
TRIAD. Each leg represents a weapons 
system that is launched differently: one 
from land bases, the second from airplanes 
and the third from submarines. Each leg 
presents the Soviet Union with a different 
problem should it decide to attack. While it 
might be able to cripple one leg, the inabil- 
ity to knock out all three should deter the 
Soviet Union from attacking at all. 

The MX specifically strengthens the 
land—that is, the ICBM—leg. This leg is im- 
portant because the size of the warheads 
and the accuracy of the missiles make it the 
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most powerful part of our strategic arsenal. 
It is quickly responsive to a decision to 
launch, because the missiles can be main- 
tained in a constant state of readiness and 
we have reliable, instantaneous, secure com- 
munications to them. It provides minimum 
warning of attack to the Soviet military, be- 
cause the time from launch in the United 
States to detonation over the Soviet Union 
would be only about 30 minutes. 

The other legs of the TRIAD have differ- 
ent virtues. Submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBM’s) provide greater assurance 
than either of the other weapons systems 
that they will survive a surprise attack. Sub- 
marines can be constantly moving and they 
are virtually impossible to find in broad 
ocean areas. Bombers can carry a large 
number of weapons, so they provide great 
destructive potential and, because the 
bombers themselves can be called back 
before they actually launch their missiles, 
this leg of the TRIAD is the most flexible. 

Most authorities agree that today the 
land-launched ICBM’s, our Minuteman mis- 
siles, are the most vulnerable of our strate- 
gic forces because their location is fixed, 
making them easy targets. But is the MX 
the best replacement? To answer, one must 
closely examine not only the magnitude and 
cost of the whole project but also whether 
the MX will be suitable in 1989 or 1990, 
when it is expected to be operational. Presi- 
dent Reagan expressed some skepticism 
during the election campaign. And Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, 
since assuming office, has indicated that he 
wants to look at the alternatives, though he 
recently appointed a 15-member panel— 
whose chairman is the Nobel Prize-winning 
physicist Dr. Charles Townes of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley—to study how 
and where the MX system will be based. 

The undertaking is so central to our na- 
tional security that it is important that 
doubts about it be resolved. 

First, what do we mean when we say that 
the balance of strategic nuclear forces is tip- 
ping against us? How is that balance meas- 
ured? One quantitative measure is the 
number of weapons the United States and 
the Soviet Union each has. Here, America is 
clearly ahead: We can attack more individu- 
al targets than the Russians can. Another 
measure is the ability to inflict damage. 
Here the Soviet Union is well ahead. With 
fewer but more powerful weapons, they out- 
distance the United States in both of the 
two usual measures of destructiveness: abili- 
ty to destroy cities and ability to destroy 
missile silos. 

Two facts should be noted, however. First, 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union possess overkill. Without building an- 
other single weapon, both countries can de- 
stroy each other's cities several times over. 
Second, because the total urban area of 
America is more than twice the size of that 
in the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union needs 
twice the capacity to destroy cities that we 
need to cause the same relative damage. 
Considering these two factors, there is no 
need for us to generate more city-destroying 
potential just to match the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the Soviets hold both 
an absolute lead in total number of ICBM’s 
and a relative lead in the ability to destroy 
missiles that are housed in hardened silos. 
This advantage reflects first, the fact that 
there are 400 to 500 fewer ICBM targets in 
the United States than in the Soviet Union. 
Second, it reflects a basic trend in strategic 
warfare. Improvements in weapon accuracy 
are more than offsetting any efforts to 
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harden the silos. This is particularly the 
case for the Soviet Union, whose weapons 
have always had a very large destructive 
power and now are becoming more accurate. 
Direct hits can destroy even hardened silos. 
Accordingly, the United States land-based 
ICBM force in silos is very vulnerable, and 
that is the driving factor in our perception 
that the strategic balance is tipping against 
us. 
We could do two things to right this im- 
balance. We could increase our ability to 
attack hardened targets in the Soviet Union 
and we could make our ICBM forces less 
vulnerable, But whatever we do, it must not 
only correct the actual imbalance of capa- 
bility; it must also correct the perception of 
imbalance. It must be made clear in the 
minds of Soviet officials as well as other 
world leaders that the Soviet Union does 
not have an edge on the United States in 
strategic nuclear strength. A major step in 
doing that is to create the impression that 
the United States is seriously committed to 
improving our strategic forces, even if in re- 
ality some of the actions we take will con- 
tribute only to overkill. Changing the 
world’s perception that we are falling 
behind the Soviet Union is as important as 
not falling behind in fact. Deterrence is the 
key goal of strategic nuclear forces, and 
what will or will not deter a nuclear attack 
is sometimes more psychological than quan- 
tifiable. 

In summary, we should aim toward three 
objectives; (1) increasing our ability to de- 
stroy hardened targets; (2) lessening the 
vulnerability of our ICBM's to surprise 
attack, and (3) changing the perception of 
the balance in our favor. 

The MX would, indeed, meet these objec- 
tives. It is designed to hit hard targets. It is 
less vulnerable than Minuteman because 
each missile can shuttle among the 23 alter- 
native launching shelters rather than sit in 
one fixed silo. And, proceeding with the 
most expensive public-works program ever 
contemplated would certainly give an im- 
pression that America was serious about re- 
storing the strategic balance. 

But the MX has significant liabilities. One 
is the response it can be expected to draw 
from the Soviet Union. The current plan is 
to put 200 MX missiles in place and to build 
4,600 shelters. If we presume that the Soviet 
Union will want to be able to knock out es- 
sentially all MX missiles with a surprise 
attack—as it could our present 1,000 Min- 
uteman ICBM’s—it would need 4,600 more 
warheads than are required now for Minute- 
man. Could the Soviet Union deploy an- 
other 4,600 warheads? Yes, easily, even 
under the limitations of the proposed stra- 
tegic arms limitations treaty (SALT II). The 
United States would not, of course, stand 
still if the Soviet Union deployed more war- 
heads. It would probably deploy more MX’s 
and build more shelters. Then the Soviet 
Union would probably build still more war- 
heads. Where would it all stop? The added 
warheads would pose no problem for the 
Soviet Union. Its very large SS-18 ICBM, 
for instance, carries 10 warheads. The mis- 
sile is so designed that it could accommo- 
date more than twice as many. Although 
each warhead would be smaller, it would 
still have more than enough explosive 
power to destroy an MX shelter. It would 
also cost less for Moscow to proliferate war- 
heads on existing missiles than for us to 
keep deploying more and more MX’s. The 
only constraining factor is the SALT II 
treaty, which sets a maximum of 10 war- 
heads per ICBM. If the Russians believed 
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they needed to add more than 4,600 war- 
heads for insurance—and it is not unreason- 
able for them to suppose that some would 
miss the targets—either they would aban- 
don the SALT II constraint or they would 
demand a high price for its continuation, 
perhaps restrictions on the size and shape 
of our MX deployment. 

The United States could defend the MX 
with an antiballistic missile system (ABM). 
But this would sacrifice the 1972 ABM 
Treaty, one of the most successful efforts to 
control the nuclear arms race. It would also 
cost us more to build ABM's than it would 
cost the Soviet Union, in turn, to attack 
them. In short, it would be very difficult to 
use the MX to offset the existing Soviet ad- 
vantage in hard-target kill capability, and 
probably our ICBM’s would remain as vul- 
nerable after MX as before. Hence, strategic 
instability would remain. 

Stability is a function not only of the 
number, size and survivability of weapons, 
but of other characteristics as well. The 
more threatening a weapon is, the more 
nervous it makes a potential adversary and 
the more destabilizing it becomes. A high- 
accuracy ICBM is a destabilizing weapon be- 
cause it can be launched on short notice, be- 
cause it has a short flight time and there- 
fore gives little warning and because it can 
destroy even hardened targets like ICBM 
silos. ICBM’s like Minuteman and MX are 
at the most destabilizing end of the weapons 
spectrum because they combine all of these 
characteristics. Most other systems have 
some but not all. Thus building the MX, 
rather than stabilizing the strategic bal- 
ance, would probably destabilize it further. 

Weapons at the other end of the spec- 
trum, such as shorter-range missiles carried 
by bombers—missiles which cannot be 
launched until their planes (relatively slow- 
moving and detectable by enemy radar) get 
close enough to their targets—give the 
enemy more time to reflect and react. Sub- 
marine-launched intercontinental missiles 
are also less threatening; though they have 
even shorter times of flight than land-based 
ICBMͤ's, they do not possess the accuracy 
for direct hits needed to destroy hardened- 
concrete ICBM silos. Thus, neither bomber 
nor submarine missiles require hair-trigger 
response, and therefore they tend to stabi- 
lize the strategic balance. It is the ICBM’s 
more than any other strategic-weapons 
system that make the other side feel that it 
must be prepared to launch its own ICBM's 
as soon as it realizes that an attack is 
coming. The greater the doubts a country 
has about the survivability of its ICBM’s, 
the more it is driven to be ready to launch 
its weapons on the first indication that an 
attack is on the way. This feeling that hair- 
trigger responsiveness is necessary contrib- 
utes dangerously to instability, therefore is 
perhaps the single most important quality 
to eliminate from the design of a weapons 


system. 

The United States could avoid the risk 
that the Soviet Union’s military response to 
the MX would both offset its effectiveness 
and lead to more dangerous instability by 
simply canceling the project. But just decid- 
ing not to build the MX would also be a seri- 
ous mistake. It is essential that the United 
States make a commitment to some clearly 
defined program lest the nation permit the 
strategic imbalance to worsen, or allow the 
perception that it is indecisive to undermine 
what it finally decides to do. It should 
cancel the MX only under two conditions: 
that it does something else instead; and that 
whatever it does will meet its strategic ob- 
jectives. 
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There are excellent alternatives to the 
MX. The best would be a diverse mix of sys- 
tems, all of which would be more mobile 
than the MX and could be deployed in 
much larger numbers. Both the mobility 
and the large quantity of these systems 
would make them very difficult for the So- 
viets to attack with confidence. 

Intercontinental cruise missiles on a vari- 
ety of launching platforms would be one in- 
gredient in the mix. A cruise missile is rela- 
tively small—some the size of a torpedo; it is 
self-guiding and flies in the atmosphere, 
whereas the much larger ICBM is shot out 
into space before it returns to its target. 
Modern technology will permit the United 
States to place cruise missiles in small pack- 
ages and to give them even greater accuracy 
and penetrability than ICBM’s. Other ingre- 
dients of the mix would be land-mobile 
ICBM's and the existing SLBM’s on subma- 
rines. The United States ought to develop a 
small, road-mobile ICBM, just as the Soviet 
Union has already done (the SS-16). Ours 
could be deployed in the remote areas of 
Alaska, for example. It could even be dis- 
guised in large trucking vans and moved 
around the United States at random. This 
same ICBM could be placed on ships and 
carried in aircraft as well. The one essential 
is that we use the technology we now have 
to build our new ICBM small and light 
enough to be carried in these alternative ve- 
hicles. The MX is too large and heavy for 
any of them. At the very least, the MX 
should be scaled down so that we could 
deploy it in more ways than just in fixed 
shelters. It is, literally, a case of smaller is 
not only cheaper but also better. 

This mix of more mobile systems also les- 
sens vulnerability better than the MX. The 
less mobile the system, the more vulnerable. 
The fixed ICBM is the most vulnerable stra- 
tegic system. It cannot move and it is diffi- 
cult to hide from modern reconnaissance 
systems. Next to the fixed ICBM, the semi- 
fixed MX is the most vulnerable. It can 
move, but only between fixed shelters 
whose positions are well known to the 
Soviet Union. 

Certainly, each of the more mobile sys- 
tems I have mentioned may become more 
vulnerable over time, but there is no reason 
to believe that any will become more vulner- 
able than the MX. Submarines may become 
more easily detectable, but they still can 
move rapidly and continuously, and their lo- 
cation cannot be predicted in advance. 
Cruise missiles may become more vulnerable 
to improved air defenses, but they can hide 
with Stealth techniques—the means of 
making them less visible to radar—and can 
attack in numbers that would saturate de- 
fenses. On the other hand, the probability is 
very low that the MX can withstand the 
progess of technology, as ways to thwart 
ICBM's are devised, during the next several 
decades, either by destroying them before 
they are launched, intercepting them en 
route or diverting them. If we buy MX to 
lessen vulnerability, we are in reality taking 
the smallest of steps toward reduced vulner- 
ability. We are doing so with a system so 
large, so cumbersome and so expensive that 
should technology make it obsolete before it 
is completed—a very likely possibility—we 
will still be committed to it for decades. 

The MX may also fail to achieve the third 
objective—that is, correcting public percep- 
tion, demonstrating a new momentum 
toward righting the strategic balance. In 
our democratic society, environmental and 
political activists may well delay the MX de- 
ployment, limit its size, or even prevent its 
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development entirely. If we proclaim public- 
ly that the MX is to be our solution to the 
changing strategic balance and then cannot 
follow through with an adequate deploy- 
ment, we will have demonstrated that we 
are incapable of doing so. How much greater 
will the corrective measures have to be then 
to overcome that negative perception? 

The final issue is whether a mix of more 
mobile strategic forces would meet national 
objectives better than the MX. I believe it 
would. 

One of the arguments for continued reli- 
ance on ICBM's is that we need to preserve 
the concept of a triad of strategic forces 
(ICBM’s, bombers and submarines). I agree 
that we cannot rely entirely on one type of 
weapon lest some counter to it be developed. 
I agree, too, that we do not want to depend 
excessively on one form of basing lest it 
become especially vulnerable. But diversity 
in these areas should come from a careful 
mix of the least vulnerable systems that we 
can devise, not by retaining the existing mix 
no matter what common sense tells us. The 
proposed set of mobile systems would be a 
far healthier and more diversified mix. Di- 
versity would come from the different forms 
of basing—land, sea and air; from the differ- 
ent kinds of attack—from atmospheric and 
from outer space; from the different tech- 
niques for concealment—submerged in 
water, mobile on land and sea and dispersed 
in large numbers over wide areas; and from 
widely separated approach corridors for 
attack so that defenses could not be concen- 
trated easily. 

One argument against greater reliance on 
mobile systems is that they, too, can be 
made vulnerable: Either the Russians could 
simply create a blast over sizable areas of 
the United States to destroy unhardened 
mobile systems; or American ships with 
mobile systems could be trailed. This is cer- 
tainly true, as almost any weapons system 
can be made vulnerable at a cost. The point 
here, however, is relative vulnerability. The 
effort to counter a large number of mobile 
systems would be much more substantial, 
and hence less certain of success, than to 
offset the semifixed MX system. 

Another argument for heavy reliance on 
ICBM's is that we need the capability to re- 
spond quickly to a Soviet nuclear-missile 
attack and to retain our readiness and abili- 
ty to wage war. Nuclear-warfare theorists 
hypothesize that the Russians may attack a 
small number of our ICBM silos to test us 
and then suggest that we concede because 
trading blows further would only lead to 
mutual suicide. Is it reasonable that Moscow 
would take this incredible risk? Not very. It 
would be tempted to start down this very 
dangerous route only if it was convinced 
that the United States would cave in and 
not automatically launch a countering mis- 
sile force at the first warning of the Soviet 
attack. However, the argument continues, if 
the Russians were this bold, the Americans 
would, in fact, have to be able to respond 
quickly with a carefully limited number of 
land-based ICBM’s. This would enable the 
United States to prove that it has no inten- 
tion of caving in, yet, at the same time, 
permit it to stop short of igniting nuclear 
holocaust. It is essentially this argument 
that has led to the extraordinary effort to 
perpetuate the land-based ICBM by creat- 
ing a new model that is survivable—the MX. 

But the premise is flawed. Timing is not 
so urgent that mobile ICBM’s and even var- 
ious cruise missiles would not do tolerably 
well for limited responses. SLBM’s would do 
very well also. More important, no American 
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President should take solace in his being 
able to respond to a limited attack by the 
Soviet Union with a limited counterattack 
of his own. If the Russians were bold 
enough to start this frightening game, 
would they let their bluff be called by a re- 
sponse in kind? The decision of an American 
President to respond to a limited attack 
with a limited counterattack would be infi- 
nitely easier to make then to respond with 
an all-out attack. And it would not demon- 
strate enough resolve to persuade Moscow 
that we could not eventually be bluffed into 
capitualation. Instead, the Soviet Union 
would be likely to turn the nuclear ratchet 
another notch with still another round of 
limited attacks. Where would it end? 

A problem with these theoretical argu- 
ments is their unreality. They attempt to 
translate the principles of conventional war- 
fare into strategic nuclear warfare. This 
cannot be done. We should not treat strate- 
gic nuclear forces as though they were just 
another military force with which nations 
may fight. There is great danger in the 
emerging belief that we can calculate our 
need for strategic weapons in similar terms 
to artillery for an army—that is, that the 
side with more can endure longer and there- 
fore is stronger. Traditionally, nations that 
estimated they were weaker for these kinds 
of reasons have been capable of being pres- 
sured into making political concessions to 
avoid war. The premise is sometimes invalid 
in conventional warfare; it is always invalid 
when applied to strategic nuclear forces. 
And operating on the basis of that premise 
could be fatal. 

Endurance may be a reasonable quality 
when it comes to artillery. After all, an artil- 
lery shell is lethal over only tens of yards. 
One can hardly imagine running out of tar- 
gets. The lethality of nuclear weapons is 
measured in tens of miles. With the quanti- 
ties of nuclear weapons both superpowers 
now possess, both sides could run out of 
meaningful targets rather quickly. There 
would be so much destruction that the 
result of war with such weapons cannot be 
measured. As long as we can destroy the 
other's civilization several times over, even 
after receiving a first strike, what meaning 
does further destruction have? Endurance is 
simply not a reasonable measure of strategic 
power. What need is there to attempt to 
gauge who will “win”? No one will win. In 
short, as long as we possess the excess quan- 
tities of assured retaliation capability that 
we do today, we need not concede one iota 
to the Soviet Union because of some theo- 
retical calculation about which side would 
endure longer; nor need we bother with the 
calculation of how we would look after a 
total exchange. 

A new strategic program that is a mix of 
cruise missiles, mobile ICBM’s on land and 
sea, and Stealth aircraft is, of course, not 
without its own risks. The primary one is 
the proliferation of weapons and launchers 
that would be needed to insure invulnerabil- 
ity. The facts of life, however, are that un- 
controlled proliferation of cruise missiles 
and mobile ICBM’s probably lies ahead in 
any event. This is a conclusion that became 
evident in our close examination of the veri- 
fiability of the SALT II treaty. Controls on 
the deployment of cruise missiles were 
placed in the protocol to the treaty. That 
was deliberate because the protocol expires 
at the end of this year. At the expiration of 
the protocol, cruise-missile development and 
deployment would be almost unregulated by 
SALT II even if the proposed treaty were 
enacted by the Senate. That is the way the 
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United States wants it. The cruise missile is 
simply too important to us. Once the genie 
is out of the bottle and cruise-missile sys- 
tems are fully developed, it will be very dif- 
ficult to monitor their number and location. 
Imagine attempting to monitor whether the 
torpedo tubes of a submarine hold cruise 
missiles or torpedoes! What this means, 
then, is that future strategic arms-control 
agreements will not be able to limit the 
total number of weapons and warheads. 
There will still be good reason to control 
such items as ICBM’s and submarines, 
whose numbers can be verified. But any 
hope of limiting total destructiveness is slip- 
ping past us. 


With the proliferation of weapons goes 
another risk—especially if we attempt to 
place them on lots of ships, aircraft, simu- 
lated moving vans, etc. Each such weapon is 
necessarily under less stringent control, and 
is more susceptible to usage by some mad 
official or to theft by terrorists. These are 
risks inherent in all nuclear weaponry to 
some extent, but there are sophisticated 
technologies for preventing unauthorized 
firing or even tampering. In addition, an ac- 
cidental firing would be less likely to stimu- 
late an instantaneous and sizable response, 
because its retaliatory capability would be 
widely dispersed, neither side feeling that 
the consequences of an accidental attack 
would be fatal. 


As a world, we are going to continue to 
live in what has been labeled “a delicate bal- 
ance of terror” for the indefinite future. 
Our task should be to make that balance as 
indelicate as possible. The MX would move 
us in the direction of greater instability. But 
we now have the opportunity to move, in- 
stead, to a mix of systems that would create 
incentives for both sides to ease away from 
an arms race in first-strike, quick-response 
weaponry; one that would lessen the threat 
to the Soviet Union and would lessen its ca- 
pability to strike at us first, since there 
would be few targets that could be attacked. 
In time, the Russians would have to move in 
a direction similar to ours. They could not 
risk having to sit with most of their strate- 
gic force in fixed ICBM’s because theirs, 
like ours, will become increasingly vulner- 
able with time. 


To insure this, we may well decide to im- 
prove the accuracy of our submarine- 
launched missiles so that they would have 
the capability of destroying hard targets. 
This would, of course, run counter to the 
general thrust I am suggesting that we 
eventually move away from systems capable 
of a surprise first strike against ICBM’s. It 
would, however, be a pressure on the Soviet 
Union to move away from its reliance on 
ICBM's and to more mobile systems. Be- 
cause submarine systems are viewed as the 
least vulnerable force, and hence are re- 
served for the unexpected, and because com- 
munications to submarines are less reliable 
than to other systems, they are less threat- 
ening than ICBM’s. In sum, mutual moves 
toward mobile systems would visibly return 
the strategic balance to a state of more 
stable parity even though the threat of a 
first strike against ICBM’s would not be 
eliminated entirely. 

There is little time left to reverse the mo- 
mentum of the MX. A dramatic commit- 
ment by the new Administration will be 
needed to accomplish such a reversal, and 
the key word is “commitment.” There are 
great vested and parochial interests in the 
military and in industry that are intent 
upon going ahead with the project. But the 
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United States cannot let such interests dic- 
tate the course of its security, and, indeed, 
the security of the world. A new program is 
needed to correct the strategic imbalance— 
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to the extent that it does exist—but, espe- 
cially, to correct the perception that the 
United States itself has generated that it is 
falling behind. Thus, a prompt but thor- 
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ough review of where the MX may be 
taking us, as well as what alternatives there 
are to the MX, is crucial to America’s long- 
term security. 
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April 1, 1981 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


The House met at 3 p.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious God, we are conscious that 
You have breathed into every person 
the breath of life at creation, help us 
so to live that we will cherish and pro- 
tect the rights of every person, that 
we will so conduct ourselves that our 
good actions will contribute to the 
health of our Nation. Enable us so to 
grow in maturity that we will respect 
and value those traditions other than 
our own, and so learn to rejoice in all 
the varied and bountiful gifts of Your 
kingdom. May Your peace that passes 
all understanding be with us and all 
those in need this day and every day. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to designate 
April 26, 1981, as “National Recognition 
Day for Veterans Day for Veterans of the 
Vietnam Era.” 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 840. An act to continue in effect any au- 
thority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain period; and 

S.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of April 1981 as “Gospel Music 
Month.” 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to section 
9355(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
appointed Mr. Stevens, Mr. Go.p- 
WATER, Mr. JOHNSTON, and Mr. Hart to 
be members, on the part of the 
Senate, of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy. 

The message also announced that 
the President pro tempore, pursuant 
to Public Law 94-118, appointed Mr. 
Rotu to be a member, on the part of 
the Senate, of the Japan-United 
States Friendship Commission. 


The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to section 
4355(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
appointed Mr. WEICKER, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. INOUYE, and Mr. Nunn to be mem- 
bers, on the part of the Senate, of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 
Academy. 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to section 
6968(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
appointed Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. JEPSEN, 
Mr. HoLuincs, and Mr. SARBANEsS to be 
members, on the part of the Senate, of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION TO 
AUTHORIZE REPRINTING OF 
REPORT ENTITLED INTERNA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION FLOW: 
FORGING A NEW FRAME- 
WORK” 


Mr. GAYDOS, from the Committee 
on House Administration, submitted a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 97-18) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 97) to author- 
ize the reprinting of the report enti- 
tled “International Information Flow: 
Forging a New Framework,” which 
was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION AP- 
PROVING PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 
ACCOMPANYING THE FIRST 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1982 


Mr. GAYDOS, from the Committee 
on House Administration, submitted a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 97-19) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 105) approving 
the printing of additional copies of the 
report accompanying the first concur- 
rent resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1982, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


A PLEA FOR GUN CONTROL 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the shoot- 
ing of President Reagan on Monday 
leaves us all groping for words. I share 
the shock and anger which all Ameri- 
cans felt upon learning of still another 
senseless, violent act. On my own 
behalf and that of my constituents, I 
want to extend to the President and 


the others wounded my deepest wish 
for a full and speedy recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, violence has forced 
itself on our attention far too often in 
recent years, Dallas, Memphis, Los An- 
geles, New York City, Washington, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
and now Washington again have been 
the scenes of assassinations, attempts, 
and gruesome murders of ordinary 
citizens. 

We must band together and stop it 
in the most effective possible way: 
With gun control and with strong pen- 
alties for the illegal possession and use 
of firearms. Perhaps that way some- 
thing positive can be gained from this 
most recent tragedy. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR STUDENTS 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the first day since March 4, 
that I have not discussed the problems 
and the crisis in financial aid for stu- 
dents. Yesterday I discussed briefly 
the introduction of a new handgun 
control bill following the terrible 
events of Monday when the attempted 
assassination took place. 

Today, however, Mr. Speaker, I am 
entering into the Recorp a letter from 
the University of Pittsburgh, from 
Congressman Coyne’s district, the 
University of Wisconsin, from Con- 
gressman KASTENMEIER’S district, and 
the University of Santa Clara, from 
Congressman McCtory’s district. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, they point 
out the real tragedy that will_take 
place if financial aid programs are cut 
for students, as the administration is 
nqw recommending. There is no safety 
net for them. It means that we are 
going to have one-half million to 1 mil- 
lion students leaving school and 
coming onto the employment market, 
where there just are not any jobs. 

The letters are as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 17, 1981. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Peyser: Enclosed for 
your information is a financial aid study 
prepared by the University’s Office of Ad- 
missions which analyzes the impact of fed- 
eral support on student aid at the Universi- 
ty. The proposed reductions in these stu- 
dent aid programs advanced by the Reagan 
Administration would, in our opinion, cause 
a negative affect to the legislative intent of 
Title IV of the Higher Education Act and 
adversely affect access to our students at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
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It has also come to our attention that the 
Administration, in advancing these changes, 
has initiated for discussion a number of 
compromises which, if implemented, could 
adversely affect postsecondary public insti- 
tutions such as ours. On such proposal is a 
family income cap on the BEOG program of 
some $25 to $30,000. The purpose, in this in- 
stance, would be to restrict students from 
families whose incomes go beyond this ceil- 
ing from BEOG support. Supposedly this 
cap would be sufficient to insure access for 
students attending public institutions. On 
the other hand, the Administration is pro- 
posing a “needs analysis” for the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan program which would 
favor students in private, postsecondary in- 
stitutions where tuitions are higher, hence a 
greater need. 

I am hopeful that in your deliberations of 
the changes in the appropriations and au- 
thorizations for these programs that you 
will keep in mind our special interest. If 
after reviewing the data you have any fur- 
ther questions, please feel free to contact 


Sincerely, 
Lovis A. TRONZO, 
Assistant Vice Chancellor. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
CENTER SYSTEM, 
Madison, Wis., March 19, 1981. 
CONGRESSMAN PETER A. PEYSER, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEYSER: I was delight- 
ed to receive your letter wherein you indi- 
cated the fact that the new Administration 
in Washington has identified the area of 
student loans as one of its prime targets to 
attack in order to help balance the budget. 
Cuts are sought in the loan program for 
middle income families, as well as Basic Op- 
portunity Grants. 

You may rest assured of the fact that I 
shall do everything possible, working closely 
with our campus Deans, students, staff, and 
constituencies to play an active role in seek- 
ing to assist you in those strategies aimed at 
thwarting the new Administration’s assault 
on this segment of the higher education 
budget. I appreciate your giving me this op- 
portunity to let you know how I feel about 
this situation and how, if actually carried 
out by the Administration, some of the pro- 
posed cuts and/or changes would very ad- 
versely affect the University of Wisconsin 
Center System students as well as this insti- 
tution itself. 

The University of Wisconsin Center 
System comprises 14 two-year liberal arts 
campuses which provide transfer credits 
toward a four-year degree. Naturally, we 
place a very high value on access, as our 
campuses have been situated so as to pro- 
vide for an opportunity for students to 
begin their educational careers with the ad- 
vantage that local access provides. This ac- 
cessibility would be severely hampered by 
some of the proposals made by the Adminis- 
tration. 

At present, based upon an analysis under- 
taken in our Financial Aids Office, 52% of 
our aid recipients are above the traditional 
college entry age group of 18-20 year olds. 
For the most part, these constituencies have 
been working or are working while attend- 
ing school, and therefore do not qualify well 
for the Basic Grant and other federal and 
state grant and work-study programs. To 
make the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram need-based would severely reduce the 
ability of these students to receive any aid 
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for college. These older students are not 
very likely to be able to live within budgets 
established for purposes of determining eli- 
gibility for the need-based programs. Put- 
ting the G.S.L. Program on a need basis 
would likely cut these students off from 
their program of last resort. 

We are also very concerned about the at- 
tempt to knock out the in-school interest 
subsidy of the G.S.L. Program. Wisconsin 
residents tend to take their loan obligations 
very seriously as evidenced by the fact that 
our default rate in the G.S.L. Program is 
more than 5% less than the national aver- 
age of 16%. There is already a strong resist- 
ance to taking out loans among our students 
and they really do tend to look at the G.S.L. 
Program as a last resort. Cutting the in- 
school interest subsidy would make drastic 
differences in not only the amount of 
money to be paid back—up to $2,700 more 
on a $10,000 loan—but also on the way our 
students perceive the loans, especially in the 
more rural areas. These constituents have a 
healthy fear of indebtedness, and I am 
afraid that the increase in interest charged 
to students as proposed by the Administra- 
tion will most certainly have an oppressive 
effect on the educational ambitions of those 
of our students who have the least amount 
of access to educational opportunities. 

We are also deeply concerned that the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals to control expendi- 
tures in the Basic Grant Program could seri- 
ously hamper the attainment of the goals of 
that program. By reducing the amount of 
grant assistance available to the poorest stu- 
dents, we would be forcing these students to 
rely even more heavily on the G.S.L. Pro- 
gram. Many students who already have only 
a very tenuous grip on their aspirations will 
not be well served if they are asked to in- 
crease their burdens. 

The retention of non-traditional, minor- 
ity, and poor students will inevitably 
become more and more difficult under the 
Administration’s proposals. A complete re- 
versal of the intentions of the 1980 Educa- 
tion Amendments in such a few short 
months would appear impossible anywhere 
but in the light of today’s economic and po- 
litical climate. I don’t think we can afford to 
lose sight of the long-term goals we have 
worked to further, in the field of education- 
al opportunities, in the face of these very 
recent and vigorous attempts at budget cut- 
ting. These proposed project cuts are all the 
more fearsome for their precipitate nature. 
No one has been able to adequately evaluate 
the possible damage that could accrue from 
these proposals. 

This brings up my last point. We in educa- 
tion must, of necessity, plan any changes 
well in advance, and we are already well 
past the point at which we should have 
available all pertinent information regard- 
ing next fall’s programs. The processing of 
Basic Grant applications has been indefi- 
nitely postponed as have Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loans in the State of Wisconsin pend- 
ing the outcome of these legislative battles. 
The apprehension of many students and po- 
tential students is already quite evident; 
damage has already been done and a speedy 
resolution of these issues, at least for fiscal 
1982, is necessary if it is to be kept to a 
minimum. 


I am well aware of the critical nature of 
deliberations which are currently being un- 
dertaken by the Federal Congress. I am also 
aware of the fact that Dr. Ernest Boyer, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, was quoted 
last week in the March 9th edition of the 
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Higher Education Daily as having said the 
following . . . “Higher education now faces 
the greatest challenge [to its commitment 
to equity and diversity in higher education] 
it has faced in 20 years. . . The future of 
higher education in this country is con- 
trolled on Capitol Hill . . The Reagan Ad- 
ministration proposals for tailoring Guaran- 
teed Student Loans and Pell Grants to the 
extremely needy could cause tremendous 
numbers of students to drop out of college 
. . . Or there could be a ‘major realignment 
to the tune of 15% to 20% of current enroll- 
ment’ from more expensive schools to less 
costly colleges.... Literally hundreds of 
colleges and universities could be put out of 
business overnight if student aid cuts are 
approved.” 

I am also aware of the fact that higher 
education is in trouble on other fronts too 
with regard to financial aids. For example, 
it's my understanding that college students 
may not even get their Pell Grants on time 
next year if the Administration and Con- 
gress can’t agree soon on who is eligible for 
grants and how much money they should 
get. This reminds one of the nightmare 
which occurred in 1978 when, according to 
Dallas Martin, Executive Director of the 
National Association of Student Financial 
Aids Administrators, processing was not 
completed until September and students 
jammed the phone lines of the then-Office 
of Education. He also stressed the fact that 
nationwide 250,000 students or ten times as 
many as usual simply never resubmitted aid 
applications. We just simply cannot endure 
that kind of fiasco—in the midst of every- 
thing else that’s swirling around us as far as 
economic deprivation is concerned. 

It is critical that the Administration’s ef- 
forts associated with the cuts in the finan- 
cial aids programs cited above be prevented. 
I appreciate your commitment to this task 
and will support you in your efforts as asso- 
ciated with same. 

I thank you for this opportunity to let 
you know of my opinions on these matters. I 
appreciate your past and continued support 
on these very crucial issues. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD FORT, 
Chancellor. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA, 
California, March 19, 1981. 
Hon. PETER A. PEYSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEYSER: I am writing 
to express my appreciation for your recent 
letter and for your opposition to the sweep- 
ing cuts in student financial aid that have 
been proposed by the Reagan administra- 
tion. These reductions, as well as changes in 
eligibility criteria, would make it impossible 
for many middle-income families to partici- 
pate in federal student aid programs. 

Our Director of Student Financial Serv- 
ices has carefully studied the potential 
impact of proposed changes in the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan, National Direct Student 
Loan, Pell Grant, and Social Security pro- 
grams. He estimates that close to 25 percent 
of all our students at Santa Clara could be 
directly affected, and that they could lose as 
much as $1.8 million in federal financial aid 
in 1981-82. 

On the basis of current information, we 
believe the cuts would affect Santa Clara in 
the following ways next year: 
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Students 


Dollar 
affected i 


502 31.574527 
6] 84.402 


3 101 69,695 
á 189 73.757 


853 1.802.381 


Cuts of this magnitude would clearly have 
an adverse effect on the ability of private 
institutions like the University of Santa 
Clara to compete with state-supported insti- 
tutions. Such cuts would also impose an 
unfair burden on students who are inde- 
pendent of parental support and on parents 
of dependent college-age children. 

While I applaud the Reagan administra- 
tion’s efforts to tighten the federal belt, I 
do not believe that major cuts in student fi- 
nancial aid are conducive to the health of 
private education or to the training of 
America’s future leaders. 

I appreciate your support of adequate fed- 
eral funding for student financial aid and 
would be happy to provide further informa- 
tion or assistance to you on this critical 
issue. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. Rewak, S.J., 
President. 


RIGHT TO LIFE 


(Mr. WILLIAM J. COYNE asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAM J. COYNE. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent act of violence on 
the streets of the Nation’s Capital di- 
rected at the Chief Executive is ap- 
palling. 

The Congress is confronted, once 
again, with acts of violence which are 
directed against the life of another 
human being. 

Individuals who take to the well to 
advocate the right to bear arms, a 
questionable right indeed, would be 
well advised to reexamine their prior- 
ities. I think that a human life is far 
more important and that life is far 
more sacred than the right of a citizen 
to carry a handgun. And, granting for 
the sake of discussion that there is a 
right to bear arms, that right is be- 
stowed by society and this body when 
confronted by two conflicting rights, 
can only choose the higher—the right 
to life—and move to protect that right 
by enacting legislation that would 
stem the flow of handguns. 

It seems to me that we must control 
the instruments of violence that are so 
readily accessible to those among us 
who have no respect for life. 

I think that now is the time to con- 
front the issue of violence, and to con- 
trol the handguns which are too easily 
available. 


CLEAN AIR ACT DEADLINE 
EXTENSION 
(Mr. O'BRIEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Subcommittee on Health and 
Environment of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce held hearings 
on legislation—H.R. 1817, a bill that 
would give the steel industry a 3-year 
extension of the Clean Air Act dead- 
lines if modernization of facilities is 
undertaken. 

The proposal enjoys the support of 
House Energy Chairman DINGELL and 
would allow steel companies to obtain 
case-by-case extensions of the act’s 
1982 compliance deadline. The legisla- 
tion is supported by labor, manage- 
ment, and the environmentalists, and 
the administration has endorsed the 
concept. While no firm plans for the 
House to mark up this legislation have 
been made to date, in the Senate com- 
mittee, Chairman STAFFORD has sched- 
uled a markup on the identical com- 
panion proposal, S. 63, for April 2, 
1981, at 10 a.m. 

I hope that the House will act quick- 
ly on this legislation before its effec- 
tiveness is lost and the backbone in- 
dustry of the United States becomes 
paralyzed. 


STRONGER DEFENSE FOR 
AMERICA 


(Mr. COLLINS of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, peace necessitates a balance of 
power between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Yet, throughout two 
decades of neglect, the United States 
has watched the Soviet Union tip the 
balance of power strongly in their 
favor. We must regain a strong de- 
fense posture to insure peace in the 
world. 

Awesome defense buildups by the 
Soviet Union during the 1960’s put the 
statistics in Russia’s favor. Additional- 
ly, during the 1970s, the United 
States decreased defense spending, 
while the Kremlin surged further 
ahead. Statistics for 1980 show the So- 
viets spending $175 billion for defense, 
compared to $115 billion by the United 
States. The trend is expected to con- 
tinue with Russian military expendi- 
tures rising 4 to 5 percent per year. 

The Soviet Union has more to spend 
on weapons because manpower re- 
ceives lower salaries. A breakdown of 
our defense dollar shows 50 percent in 
the United States going toward wages, 
compared to 20 percent for salaries by 
the U.S.S.R. The remainder of our de- 
fense dollar shows 15 cents spent for 
non-manpower-related operations and 
maintenance, with the remaining third 
split between procurement, research 
and development, and military con- 
struction. The Soviet Union’s Armed 
Forces are nearly double American 
military forces—4.1 million Soviet con- 
scripts compared to 2 million U.S. vol- 
unteers. 
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Conditions in our Armed Forces 
paint a grim picture. When it comes to 
readiness, the United States is suffer- 
ing. Look at the following statistics: 

Only 4 of our 10 U.S.-based Army di- 
visions are battle ready. 

Seven of the thirteen U.S. giant air- 
craft carriers are unable to pass in- 
spection. 

U.S. Reserves are lacking 600,000 
volunteers. 

The Air Force could only put aloft 
24 wings of tactical aircraft, when 26 is 
the minimum essential for reasonable 
assurance of success in wartime. 

The Army has approximately 45,000 
officers less than it needs. 

For the 3-year period from 1977 to 
1980, the Soviet Union outbuilt the 
United States by a yearly margin of 
2,000 to 650 in tanks, 500 to 275 in war- 
planes, 350 to 150 in helicopters, 6 to 3 
in attack submarines, and 5,000 to 
1,000 in other combat vehicles. Equal- 
ly disturbing are 1980 figures showing 
the disproportionate defense ratio be- 
tween the superpowers. Look at the 
following chart: 


1980 STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


The Soviet Union outstrips the 
United States in ICBM’s and SLBM’s. 
Presently, the power of the Soviet 
ICBM force exceeds that of the 
United States by at least 300 percent. 
The United States does have more 
strategic bombers—376 to 190, yet our 
bomber fleet consists of aging B-52’s, 
many dating back to the 1950's. 

The United States, long considered 
superior in naval capability, is losing 
status to the Russians rapidly, with 
statistics for 1980 showing them boost- 
ing naval spending by 25 percent. 
While Soviet sea power rose sharply 
during the last decade, the United 
States declined from 900 ships to a 
present level of 460. Yet, the U.S.S.R. 
still has 800 ships. The Soviets are also 
in the lead with 289 major surface 
ships to our 173, and 263 Russian 
attack submarines to America’s 84. 

Our military weakness has encour- 
aged Russia’s aggressiveness. To start 
moving in the right direction, the ad- 
ministration has requested a supple- 
mental defense appropriation of $6.8 
billion for fiscal year 1981 and $25.8 
billion for fiscal year 1982. This repre- 
sents an increase of 4 percent and 13 
percent over the Carter budget. We 
still maintain a technological advan- 
tage over the Soviet Union, and in- 
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creased funding for defense should 
enable us to begin restoring the bal- 
ance of power necessary for peace. Let 
us move swiftly then, to insure peace 
for all Americans and the world. 


PRESIDENT CANNOT BE 
ISOLATED 


(Mr. BAILEY of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BAILEY of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was deeply shocked and saddened 
by the attack on President Reagan, 
Jim Brady, Agent McCarthy, and Offi- 
cer Delahanty on Monday. That 
anyone should be the victim of a crime 
of violence in this Nation is a tragedy. 
That one of those victims is the Presi- 
dent of the United States is a double 
tragedy. Not only is it a personal trag- 
edy for the President, his family, and 
the American public, but it is also a 
national tragedy as the result can only 
be to further isolate the President 
from the people he represents. 

Some of my colleagues said yester- 
day that had this, that, or their gun 
control bill been enacted, the tragic 
attack on March 30 would not have oc- 
curred. I know that emotions are run- 
ning high, but calm and commonsense 
must prevail. Gun controls do not 
lessen crimes of violence nor would 
they reduce the vulnerability of our 
President and other public officials to 
acts of a deranged mentality. The only 
way to minimize such vulnerability is 
to surround the President with a 
bunker mentality and enclose him in 
an impenetrable protective bubble. No 
President will agree to such isolation. 
But the event of March 30 will result 
in greater Presidential security, more 
guards, and regrettably less access for 
the people of this Nation to their 
President. This is the lasting tragedy 
of Monday’s attack and robs each of 
us of a bit of the specialness and 
uniqueness of our representative de- 
mocracy. 

We can be very thankful today that 
President Reagan, a remarkable man, 
is well on the road to a remarkable re- 
covery. We are thankful that Jim 
Brady, whose insight, wit, and intelli- 
gence has become so much a part of 
this administration, is holding his own 
against great odds. And, we are thank- 
ful that Secret Service man Tim Mc- 
Carthy and the District of Columbia 
policeman Thomas Delahanty, two 
brave and dedicated men, are today re- 
covering from their grave wounds. 

So today, let us set aside recrimina- 
tions and emotional debates on what 
may have led to Monday’s tragedy, 
and simply be thankful these fine men 
are alive. And finally, let us give 
thanksgiving that in this time of na- 
tional crisis, our Government func- 
tioned and functioned well. 
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THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago I heard one of our col- 
leagues take the floor and talk about 
the questionable right of American 
citizens to bear arms. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any 
right that appears in the Constitution 
of the United States is a questionable 
right at all. Mr. Speaker, I think per- 
haps if this Congress were to enact a 
Federal law implementing or reinstat- 
ing the death penalty for murderers 
such as the assassination attempts on 
our President, I think that perhaps if 
we were to go ahead and televise some 
of those executions, I think we would 
have less tragedies like this appearing 
in the United States. 


PROTECT THOSE WHO PROTECT 
US 


(Mr. YOUNG of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Monday I watched with the rest of 
the Nation as Washington police offi- 
cer Thomas Delahanty and Secret 
Service Agent Timothy McCarthy 
were gunned down as they attempted 
to protect our President and his press 
secretary Jim Brady. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, my constitu- 
ent, St. Petersburg police officer Terry 
Myers, had a similar brush with death 
while performing his duties. At the 
conclusion of my remarks, I will in- 
clude a St. Petersburg Independent 
news story, written by reporter Bill 
Heltzel, describing that incident. 

The shocking fact, Mr. Speaker, is 
that 165 law enforcement officers are 
assaulted every day; 17 of every 100 of- 
ficers, a total of 60,000, including 445 
of my constituents in Pinellas County, 
Fla., were assaulted in the line of duty 
last year. Firefighters are just as vul- 
nerable to these acts of violence. An 
average of 150 are injured annually as 
a result of personal assault. 

To deter individuals from assaulting 
the brave men and women who risk 
their lives to protect us, on February 
24 I introduced H.R. 2069 to make it a 
Federal offense to assault, strike, 
wound, or discharge a firearm or ex- 
plosive at any law enforcement officer 
or firefighter during the course of 
their official duties. 

With this law, we can see to it that 
fewer of these brave men and women 
who protect us will be hurt this year. 
Expedient action on H.R. 2069 will be 
a powerful message to those who 
would assault officers responsible for 
our protection. 

The newspaper article follows: 
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[From the St. Petersburg Evening 
Independent, Mar. 22, 19811 


Man DIES In SHOOTOUT—POLICE OFFICER 
SHOT at, SAVED BY VEST-BADGE 


(By Bill Heltzel) 


A convicted murderer on parole shot at a 
St. Petersburg police officer six times, hit- 
ting him once in the chest, and was killed 
when the officer returned fire, after a high- 
speed chase this morning. 

A high-caliber bullet pierced a nylon 
jacket but officer Terry Myers, 26, escaped 
serious injury when the bullet was stopped 
by his police badge and a bullet-proof vest. 
The bullet grazed the police emblem on the 
jacket, near the officer’s heart, and dented 
the tin badge. 

The gunman, Alex Smith Jr., 37, of 2240 
Queen St. S, died an hour later at Bayfront 
Medical Center. e 

Here’s how Sgt. John Long described the 
confrontation: 

Shortly before 2 a.m., Myers followed a 
Cadillac driving north on 34th Street S near 
Fifth Avenue when he noticed the car 
swerving. 

The car turned east on Fifth Avenue and 
ran a red light at Fifth Avenue and 3ist 
Street, Myers turned on his red lights and 
radioed that he was pursuing the car. 

The Cadillac accelerated, driving up to 70 
miles an hour. It crossed the intersection of 
Fifth Avenue and 22nd Street, jumped a 
curb, hit an elevated manhole and came to 
rest under Interstate 275. 

Myers pulled in behind the Cadillac and 
approached the car, with his 38-caliber 
police special drawn, ordering the driver and 
two passengers out. 

One passenger got out and Myers ordered 
him to the ground. The driver, Alex Smith, 
slid over to get out on the passenger side, 
but as he did so, he drew a 357-magnum re- 
volver and shot Myers in the chest from 
four feet away. 

The impact of the bullet spun Myers 
against the Cadillac, but he was able to 
return fire once or twice. “He knew immedi- 
ately that he was hit but he also knew he 
had a flak-jacket on,” Long said. 

Smith continued to point the gun at 
Myers, then ran southwest, firing his gun as 
he ran, emptying it of all six bullets. Myers 
again returned fire and emptied His six-shot 
revolver. He radioed for help and then 
chased Smith. 

Backup officers swarmed to the area and 
officer Leonard Leedy tracked Smith with a 
K-9 dog. The dog found Smith lying on the 
ground, still conscious, behind New Cov- 
enant First Baptist Church, 1625 Sixth Ave. 
S. A 357-magnum was found a few feet 
away. 

Smith was shot three times in the lower 
stomach. Long said he made no statement 
to officers. Paramedics worked on Smith 
and he was taken to Bayfront Medical 
Center, where he died at 3:15 a.m. 

Myers was treated and released from Bay- 
front Medical Center. His neck was 
scratched, possibly by a bullet fragment, 
and Long said he was probably bruised on 
his chest. 

The two passengers in the Cadillac got 
away. 

Myers, a three-year veteran of the police 
department, was wearing a Second Chance 
bullet-resistant vest. If he had not been 
wearing the vest, the bullet would probably 
have pierced his badge and seriously injured 
him, Long said. 

Smith was convicted in 1964 of assault 
with intent to commit manslaughter in the 
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shooting of Isiah Lawrence. He was sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison. Also in 1964 he 
was found innocent of killing Richard Nero, 
the brother of Horace Nero, a St. Peters- 
burg police sergeant. At the time of his 
arrest in 1964, he was wanted in Georgia on 
three counts of attempted first-degree 
murder in connection with 1963 shootings. 

In October 1965 Smith escaped from the 
Belle Glade State Prison Farm. He was later 
caught. Police records indicate that he es- 
caped from the Florida State Prison at Rai- 
ford in July 1966. He was paroled in March 
1979. 
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CERTAIN JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS EXPIRE 
APRIL 5, 1981 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, the Committee on the Judiciary, 
on which I serve as the ranking minor- 
ity member, favorably reported a bill 
to authorize appropriations for, and 
certain activities of, the Department 
of Justice during fiscal year 1981. De- 
spite the fact that we requested and 
received a rule in timely fashion, the 
leadership never scheduled the bill for 
consideration by this body. As a result, 
just days before the beginning of that 
fiscal year, this body approved a bill 
continuing the authorization provided 
for in the fiscal year 1980 act until 
April 5, 1981. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the leadership to 
consult its calendar. April 5 is just 
around the corner. If there is no fur- 
ther action by this body, before we ad- 
journ tomorrow, the authority for 
many crucial activities of the Justice 
Department will lapse. Yesterday, 
many of us participated in a special 
order on the Atlanta tragedy, during 
which Federal assistance to that belea- 
guered city was praised. Prior to the 
administration’s recent announce- 
ment, some Members of this body even 
introduced legislation to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for this investiga- 
tion. Regrettably, some of the activi- 
ties currently being performed by the 
FBI there will be among the activities 
that will cease on April 5, unless we 
act responsibly and promptly, like the 
other body did last night. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is 
currently hard at work on the Depart- 
ment of Justice authorization for 
fiscal year 1982. I realize that some 
may have reservations about certain 
individual items that have been re- 
quested and I am confident that we 
will be able to resolve these matters at 
the appropriate time. At this moment, 
however, Mr. Speaker, we should turn 
our attention to the immediate prob- 
lem of lapsing authority for crucial ac- 
tivities conducted by the Justice De- 
partment. 
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APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to section 
451(a) of Public Law 96-374, the Chair 
appoints as members of the National 
Commission on Student Financial As- 
sistance the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. OBEY of Wis- 
consin; and Mr. BAILEY of Missouri; 

And the following from private life: 
Mr. John Brademas, New York, N. V.; 
and Mr. Kenneth Ryder, Boston, 
Mass. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
be permitted to extend their remarks 
and to include therein extraneous ma- 
terial on the subject of the special 
order speech today by the gentleman 
from Hawaii (Mr. HEFrTEL). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAGE-FREE ABSENTEE 
BALLOT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. TAUKE) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
reintroduced legislation originally of- 
fered in the 96th Congress to make 


the mailing of absentee ballots postage 
free in all local, State, and Federal 
elections, thus ending the last vestige 
of the poll tax. 

Article I, section 2, of the U.S. Con- 
stitution gives the American people 
the right to choose their Representa- 


tives. However, an examination of 
recent voter turnout evokes deep con- 
cern about our failures to live up to 
that constitutional mandate. As Rep- 
resentatives, we know it would be far 
more accurate to say that we are 
chosen by a relatively small group of 
voters. 

In the congressional elections of 
1974 and 1978, only about 36 percent 
of the voting age population went to 
the polls. These two off year elections 
set records—for the lowest midterm 
turnout marks since the wartime cam- 
paign of 1942. The most recent Presi- 
dential election figures are not much 
better. Only 54 percent of the voting 
age population participated in the 
1980 election—higher than the 1976 
election, but, nevertheless, a disap- 
pointing figure. Generally speaking, 
the U.S. voter participation record is 
worse than that of any other Western 
democracy. 

The reasons for our poor voting 
record are complex. They range from 
legal and administrative obstacles to 
downright apathy. There is little we 
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can do about apathy, but we can elimi- 
nate some of the remaining adminis- 
trative obstacles. 

It should be noted that the Federal 
Government has responded in a simi- 
lar way to voting problems experi- 
enced by selected groups of American 
citizens. Congress has already passed 
legislation enabling military and mer- 
chant marine personnel and other citi- 
zens residing outside the country to 
use postage free absentee ballot mate- 
rials during election times. The re- 
maining American voters, however, 
have not experienced similar treat- 
ment under the law. Present postage 
requirements discourage voting by a 
great number of citizens including the 
poor, the sick, the elderly, or those 
traveling on business, who are often 
unable to make it to the polls. Making 
the mailing of absentee ballots postage 
free would remove one small obstacle 
to voting by these members of the 
electorate. 

The limited absentee ballot figures 
available show that absentee ballots 
account for about 5.75 percent of all 
votes cast—up from 2 percent in the 
1920’s. That means that well over 4 
million people voted by absentee 
ballot in the 1980 Presidential elec- 
tion. It is evident that the mobile 
nature of our modern society is taking 
many more potential voters away from 
home on election day. By removing 
the postage requirement, we would 
give many of the eligible voters a 
greater voice in community, State, and 
National affairs. 

The objective of my legislation is to 
encourage voter participation by those 
members of society who are unable to 
vote at the polls on election day. 


BILL TO ESTABLISH A NEW 
ENGLAND POWER AUTHORITY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Rhode Island (Mrs. SCHNEIDER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
establish a New England Regional 
Power Planning and Distribution Au- 
thority. This bill will fulfill a long- 
standing need for energy coordination 
in our most energy-poor region. 

As you know, New England is at the 
end of the energy supply pipeline. It 
has little developed resources of its 
own. Currently, its energy mix is 80 
percent dependent on oil—and fully 87 
percent of this imported. This is espe- 
cially poignant when considering that 
the United States as a whole is only 15 
percent dependent on imported oil. 

Yet New England is one of the few 
regions of the country which does not 
have a regional power planning au- 
thority. Do we really need a planning 
authority? We do if we want to de- 
crease our regional dependence on for- 
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eign oil. We do if we want to reduce 
our per capita energy costs—in New 
England, businesses and individuals 
pay almost one-fourth again what the 
Nation as a whole pays for power. But 
New England must address these seri- 
ous problems by examining what is 
reasonably available to it: Indigenous 
resources such as solar, wind, conser- 
vation, low-head hydro, and others as 
well as reasonably reliable imported 
energy from outside New England, 
such as natural gas, coal, and hydro- 
power. It is asbsolutely vital that New 
England develop an energy mix that 
will not leave it vulnerable should one 
or more sources be placed in jeopardy. 

It is for this reason that I am intro- 
ducing legislation to establish a power 
authority for the six-State region. The 
Authority would have three principal 
purposes. 

First, to develop a long range energy 
plan for the New England region; 
second, to provide for maximum devel- 
opment of indigenous resources; and 
third, to provide coordination for any 
necessary importation of hydropower, 
natural gas, or other power into New 
England. 

The bill provides for a 12-member 
Authority within the Department of 
Energy. The members would be ap- 
pointed by the President after receiv- 
ing two nominations from each Gover- 
nor. The members would elect an ex- 
ecutive director to manage the Au- 
thority. 

The Authority would be required, as 
soon as practicable after enactment of 
the legislation, to formulate a regional 
energy plan for New England. The Au- 
thority must receive public imput and 
must hold public hearings within each 
of the six States before adoption of 
the plan. The plan must take into ac- 
count various alternative resources 
and must examine the cost effective- 
ness of each. It must include an 
energy power forecast, and estimate of 
the amount of power necessary to 
meet projected demand, and a system 
for prioritizing available energy re- 
sources. 

Additionally, the Authority will 
have the power to raise capital 
through the sale of revenue bonds in 
order to rebuild hydropower plants in 
Canada and to import hydropower and 
natural gas into the region as re- 
quired. 

It is important to clearly note that 
this Authority is meant to supple- 
ment, not supplant, the power of the 
New England States, the utilities, and 
the other interest which have contrib- 
uted to solving New England’s energy 
problems. It has no regulatory power 
and is specifically prohibited from pre- 
empting any State or local law or reg- 
ulation respecting the sale of electric 
power. It would not own transmission 
lines, generating capacity, or other 
capital. equipment or property. It is 
meant to bring coordination in plan- 
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ning for a reliable energy future by al- 
lowing for longer range forecasting 
rather than waiting for the next 
shortage or embargo. 

But where are the teeth in this pro- 
posal? How will the Authority imple- 
ment its plan? Mr. Speaker, any long- 
range, well-planned, cost-efficient 
energy arrangement will stand in stark 
contrast to the present situation. To 
take advantage of the Authority’s re- 
sources, recipients of developed power 
need only follow the plan. Certainly, 
the energy future of New England is 
critical—and only a well coordinated 
approach can succeed. I sincerely urge 
my colleagues’ support for this legisla- 
tion. 


THE BUFFALO LABOR SURPLUS 
AREA DEMONSTRATION OUT- 
REACH PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 
@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years the citizens of this coun- 
try have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the level of effectiveness 
of many Federal programs. 

Everyone in this Chamber is well 
aware of any number of programs un- 
dertaken by the Government which 
have been most notable for their lack 
of success. 

It is therefore a pleasure to come 
before this distinguished body today 
to discuss a Federal program that has 
already produced substantial results 
and may very well become a prototype 
for similar efforts throughout the 
country. 

The program I wish to call your at- 
tention to is the labor surplus area 
demonstration outreach program— 
LSADOP—which I was able to secure 
for the city of Buffalo through a fund- 
ing grant from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in the spring of 1980. The 
program was conceived as a means by 
which capable and interested small 
and disadvantaged businesses could 
gain access to Federal procurement 
opportunities. 

During the past year this outreach 
program to the Buffalo area small 
business community has developed 
both a training program in Federal 
procurement regulations and proce- 
dures and program credibility in the 
small business community and in the 
Federal procurement community. 

The record is clear that this pro- 
gram has become a viable tool for eco- 
nomic development in the Buffalo 
area. Equally important, it has in- 
creased the level of competition on 
Federal procurement controls. 

Now with the establishment of the 
l-year-test program targeting defense 
contracts to labor surplus areas by the 
Defense Logistics Agency, the 
LSADOP will be able to provide the 
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small business community in Buffalo 
with the expertise necessary to partici- 
pate in this $3.4 billion preference pro- 
gram. This test procurement targeting 
program is designed to help promote 
private sector economic development 
in distressed communities. With the 
assistance of the LSADOP, the Buffa- 
lo area will be in an excellent position 
to participate in this program. The 
procurement conference on April 6 
will help acquaint the Buffalo area 
small business community with the 
tremendous potential of this Defense 
Department targeting program. 

As you all know the $3.4 billion tar- 
geting program is a compromise which 
resulted from our most recent efforts 
to remove the Maybank amendment 
from the defense appropriations bill 
this past fall. 

As one who has been deeply involved 
in the development of the labor sur- 
plus area programs through the hear- 
ings I have conducted as subcommittee 
chairman in the Small Business Com- 
mittee and in the construction of the 
legislative proposals on this issue, I 
must say that I am greatly pleased at 
the sight of the results that have 
begun to accrue both nationally and in 
the Buffalo area. 

Bringing more Defense Department 
contracts to the Buffalo area is criti- 
cal. Defense contracts mean more 
business and more jobs, just what 
western New York needs at this 
moment. We need them for the simple 
reason that the industrial heartland, 
which Buffalo is an integral part of, 
has been losing jobs and capital and 
people for a long time. 

And even when the country’s prob- 
lems are resolved, the prospects are 
that this decline will still be underway. 
If the area’s key industries—auto- 
mobiles, steel, and metalworking—are 
ultimately restored to health, the 
chances are that a very sizable number 
of jobs will have disappeared, perhaps 
as many as one-fourth. This makes ef- 
forts like the Buffalo Procurement 
Conference even more important as we 
strive to create new business opportu- 
nities that bring new jobs, new capital 
and new life to the Buffalo area. 

I do not want to belabor the point, 
but we must recognize the problem 
the Buffalo region faces and the 
extent of the effort needed to solve it. 
Repeal of the Maybank amendment is 
a part of that effort. Let me cite a few 
facts: 

The Northeast-Midwest region lost 
over three-quarters of a million manu- 
facturing jobs in the period 1970-80; 

Throughout the Northeast-Midwest 
regions, unemployment is well above 
the national average; 

Between 1975 and 1979, the 18 
States of the Northeast and Midwest 
sent $165 billion more in taxes to 
Washington than they received in 
Federal spending; and 
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During the past 9 years, Defense De- 
partment employment in the region 
has been reduced by 30 percent. 

The contrast between the Northeast- 
Midwest region and the rest of the 
country is truly startling. As one eco- 
nomic analyst has written: 

One could make a case, taking only slight 
license, that the recessions of the 1970s 
were largely confined to the New England, 
Midwest, and Great Lakes states. Between 
September 1974, and June 1975, for exam- 
ple, when national total non-agricultural 
employment declined by 2.5 percent, em- 
ployment in the Southwest and Rocky 
Mountain states actually grew, and in the 
Far West the decline was negligible. In the 
initial stage of the recovery, employment 
grew by 5.16 percent for the nation. Howev- 
er, employment continued to decline in the 
Midwest states and grew by less than 1 per- 
cent in New England. (Janet Rothenberg 
Pack, Frostbelt and Sunbelt“ in Intergov- 
ernment Perspective, Fall 1978. p.14) 

In this connection it is noteworthy 
that: 

More than 90 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population growth between 1970 
and 1980 occurred outside the North- 
east-Midwest region; 

The Census Bureau projects that 
the population of the South and West 
may grow at four times the rate of the 
Northeast and Midwest between 1980 
and 2000; 

Nearly 60 percent of the growth of 
the Nation’s burgeoning service sector 
has occurred in the South and the 
West. 

The varying degrees of poverty and 
wealth evident throughout the coun- 
try are startling, to say the least. Ac- 


cording to Felix Rohatyn, the finan- 
cier in charge of the program to re- 
store New York City to economic 
soundness: 


Half the country is nearly bankrupt, 
many of its major cities are pools of unem- 
ployment and unrest, and the other half is 
swimming in oil, industry, and wealth. 

As Rohatyn says, this is a dangerous 
situation: 

Not even a country as large as ours can 
maintain its democratic institutions half 
rich and half poor, especially when econom- 
ic trends will make it very apparent that for 
the “have-nots” things will get worse and 
not better. 

Unfortunately, it appears to be true 
that this regional disparity has been 
fostered, if not actually caused, by 
trends in Federal spending including 
defense spending. A few years ago the 
Congressional Research Service pro- 
duced a study entitled “Patterns of 
Regional Change,” which analyzed 
these trends in some detail. Overall, 
the study observed a significant 
change in the pattern of military 
prime contract awards in the preced- 
ing quarter century. In 1951, the 
Northeastern and North Central 
States had received the highest aggre- 
gate dollar value of such awards. But 
by 1976, it was the Southern and 
Western States which has received the 
highest aggregate. 
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While the general trend of Federal 
spending over the last few decades has 
promoted, rather than decreased, re- 
gional disparities, programs have been 
designed to correct this imbalance. 
Prominent among these is the so- 
called defense manpower policy No. 4, 
a directive issued by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization in 1952. The direc- 
tive resulted from offical concern that 
regional unemployment might lead to 
erosion of the mobilization base and 
adversely affect the Korean war 
effort. Accordingly, DMP-4 provided 
for the setting aside of Federal pro- 
curements in labor surplus areas— 
LSA. 

While the criteria for determining 
LSA’s have been revised a number 
times, essentially an LSA must have 
an unemployment rate at least 1.20 
times the national average during the 
reference period; there are a floor and 
ceiling rate of 6 and 10 percent, re- 
spectively. Petitions may be submitted 
by the appropriate State employment 
security agency for a Federal determi- 
nation that a particular area consti- 
tutes an LSA within the meaning of 
the regulation. A total of 109 areas 
have been determined to be eligible 
LSA’s for the 12-month period ending 
May 31, 1981. 

The criteria for determining wheth- 
er a particular firm is eligible to re- 
ceive an LSA set-aside are likewise 
somewhat complex. Firms are eligible 
to bid for set-aside contracts through 
one of three preferences. First prefer- 
ence firms are required to perform all 
or a substantial portion of a contract 
in specified LSA’s and assure that at 
least 25 percent of a new replacement 
hires will be disadvantaged residents 
of the area. Second preference is given 
to any firm which agrees that at least 
15 percent of its new and replacement 
hires will be disadvantaged workers. 
Third preference goes to firms that 
consent to perform a substantial part 
of a Federal contract in areas of 
persistent or substantial unemploy- 
ment. 

In the last year for which final fig- 
ures are available—fiscal year 1979—a 
total of approximately $500 million in 
LSA set-aside contracts was awarded 
by civilian agencies of the Federal 
Government. The Department of De- 
fense—DOD—contracts, for reasons 
which are about to be discussed, are in 
a somewhat different category. 

Although DMP-4 was intended to 
help areas with high unemployment, 
that intention was almost immediately 
undercut by an amendment to the De- 
fense Appropriations Act, commonly 
called the Maybank amendment, that 
was enacted in 1953. This amendment 
provides that: 

There is a reasonable expectation that 
offers will be obtained from a sufficient 


number of eligible concerns so that awards 
will be made at reasonable prices. 
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Subsequently, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral decided that Public Law 95-89 in- 
dicated a congressional intent to 
repeal the Maybank amendment inso- 
far as it related to funds not already 
obligated. However, the DOD Appro- 
priation Act for fiscal year 1978, like 
its predecessors, included a Maybank 
amendment, so that there was only a 
relatively brief period during which 
DOD procurement funds were avail- 
able for total LSA set-asides. 

I am continuing my efforts to 
achieve a complete repeal of the May- 
bank amendment. Repeal is particular- 
ly important now, as the Buffalo area 
faces continued decline. Interestingly 
enough, the cost of the LSA set-aside 
program to the taxpayer is minimal. 
One recent analysis, based on a study 
of 192 handtool procurement contracts 
provided by the Federal Supply Serv- 
ice, of which 46 were eligible for total 
set-asides, concluded that: 


The cost differential for the granting of 
these 46 contracts under a total set-aside 
procedure was found to be an increase of 
0.64 percent. : 


Since over two-thirds of the Federal 
Government’s procurement is defense 
procurement, the effect of the May- 
bank amendment on LSA’s is extreme- 
ly far reaching. 

In any event, my efforts in the 96th 
Congress to repeal this provision 
achieved substantial success. My Small 
Business Subcommittee conducted an 
extensive examination of the LSA set- 
aside program, and I concluded that 
its very substantial benefits ought to 
be extended to the defense area as 
well. ‘The latest DOD Appropriation 
Act contains the basic Maybank prohi- 
bition against the payment of a price 
differential, but the prohibition is sub- 
ject to a very important qualification. 
Exempt from the Maybank require- 
ment are $3.4 billion of Defense Logis- 
tics Agency contracts. The Defense Lo- 
gistic Agency—DLA—is the branch of 
DOD which is responsible for procur- 
ing goods and services used through- 
out the military—the so-called 
common items. Among these items are 
such things as food, clothing, medi- 
cines, hardware, office furniture, 
handtools, books, and so forth. This 
new legislation represents an impor- 
tant first step toward total repeal of 
the Maybank amendment. As one 
economist recently testified: 


The entire Nation receives some benefits 
from efforts to increase the number of jobs 
in high-unemployment areas. If we take our 
commitment to full employment seriously, 
this policy will help produce conditions 
under which we can realize full employ- 
ment—with less inflation. 


Congress has opened the door; not 
all the way, but a significant amount. 
It is important that industry now take 
advantage of its opportunity.e 
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FLOOD RELIEF FOR 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. OTTINGER) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing two critical 
pieces of legislation to address the se- 
rious flooding problems in my congres- 
sional district, Westchester County, 
N.Y. These two proposals were includ- 
ed in the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1979 which passed the 
House in October of last year but was 
never considered by the Senate. 

The first measure authorizes con- 
struction of the Mamaroneck/Shel- 
drake and Byram Rivers flood control 
projects. 

Citizens living along the Mamaro- 
neck/Sheldrake and Byram Rivers 
basins have waited 25 years—a quarter 
of a century—for flood protection by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. The Ma- 
maroneck/Sheldrake and Byram 
Rivers projects were first authorized 
for study by the House Public Works 
Committee on June 13, 1956. Since 
that time, numerous devastating 
floods have hit the area causing mil- 
lions of dollars in damage. In June of 
1972 and again in September of 1975, 
two violent storms hit the area causing 
$3.5 million and $19.7 million worth of 
damages along the Mamaroneck /Shel- 
drake; $483,000 worth of damages were 
causes by the storm of June 1972 in 
the Byram River Basin. In addition, 
during the 1975 storm—the flood of 
record—the village of Mamaroneck 
was under 9 feet of water, 1 person 
drowned, and more than 200 people 
were evacuated by the Red Cross. The 
village has been put on notice by its 
largest employer, Sealectro Corp., that 
if flood control is not forthcoming, the 
company will have to relocate at the 
cost of 1,100 jobs for the community. 

In terms of economics, these flood 
control projects make good sense. The 
Mamaroneck/Sheldrake and Byram 
River flood control projects have bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios of 1.2 and 1.3 respec- 
tively. Further delay in the construc- 
tion of these projects will not only 
cause the local governments, business- 
es, and private property owners to con- 
tinue suffering tremendous monetary 
losses, but will also cost the Federal 
Government millions of dollars in 
terms of flood insurance and disaster 
relief payments. In the village and 
town of Mamaroneck alone, from 1978 
to 1980, the Federal Government paid 
537 claims totaling roughly $2 million 
under the Federal flood insurance pro- 
gram. 

It has taken literally a generation— 
25 years—for the Mamaroneck/Shel- 
drake and Byram Rivers projects to 
move from the point the study was au- 
thorized to the construction authoriza- 
tion stage where we are today. To ex- 
acerbate matters further, it has been 5 
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years since Congress acted on an omni- 
bus water resources bill, resulting in 
essentially no new starts in water proj- 
ects during that time. In addition, 
once Congress authorizes the corps to 
construct the project, under the 
normal process, actual construction 
can take up to another decade. 

I pledge to work with my colleagues 
to enact an omnibus water resources 
bill and to see that essential flood con- 
trol projects like those in Westchester 
move forward so that relief is given to 
those who have suffered too much and 
waited too long for this type of protec- 
tion. 

The second piece of legislation 
which I am introducing today address- 
es a problem raised by a regulation 
issued by the Army Corps in May 
1978. Although this regulation was 
subsequently revised in October of last 
year, many flood prone urban areas 
continue to be unprotected. 

Engineering regulation 1165-2-21 set 
certain arbitrary standards which dis- 
tinguished between flood damage re- 
duction measures—in which the corps 
could be involved—and storm sewer 
systems in urban areas—in which the 
corps could not participate. The regu- 
lation, which redefines the Federal in- 
terest in flood control, was issued 
without public or congressional com- 
ment. As a result of the regulation, 
scores of studies across the country 
were abruptly terminated by the 
Corps of Engineers. The list of affect- 
ed studies shows a heavy impact on 
urban areas: The upper Sheldrake, 
Hutchinson River, Brentwood Brook 
studies in Westchester County, the 
Rahway and Passaic River Basin stud- 
ies in New Jersey, studies in Braintree 
and Quincy immediately south of 
Boston. The corps also applied the 
new requirements to portions of stud- 
ies so that when one portion of a 
project is eligible for corps assistance, 
if another portion fits the 1978 crite- 
ria, the ineligible portion of the 
project may be withdrawn—and the 
community receives Federal assistance 
for only part of its need. For example, 
the upper Sheldrake flood control 
project was originally part of the 
larger Mamaroneck/Sheldrake flood 
control project on which we are await- 
ing construction authorization. Funds 
for the upper Sheldrake study were 
approved in 1956 with the other 
project component. The regulations 
issued in May 1978 withdrew the 
upper Sheldrake project from study. 
Local government and residents of the 
town of Mamaroneck had been prom- 
ised relief and then were told that this 
part of the project could no longer be 
done, despite protests from the State 
of New York and others that flooding 
was in fact caused by the inadequate 
natural channel of the upper Shel- 
drake and in no way could be confused 
with the storm drainage facilities 
which the regulation was intended to 
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exempt from corps work, and despite a 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1. 


The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing today directs the Secretary of the 
Army acting through the Chief of En- 
gineers to study and recommend to 
Congress those criteria to be used in 
providing protection against or reduc- 
ing damage from flooding. The bill 
also suspends the May 1978 regulation 
until legislation is enacted which de- 
termines the Federal interest in pro- 
viding flood control in urban areas. 
Quite simply, the action which I am 
proposing reaffirms congressional par- 
ticipation in the flood control process 
and addresses an administrative action 
taken without public or congressional 
input which punishes our Nation’s 
cities by implementing arbitrary 
standards for what are questionable 
Federal gains and untold local costs. 


The texts of the two flood control 
bills which I am introducing today are 
as follows: 


H.R. 2966 


A bill to authorize the project for flood con- 
trol in the Mamaroneck and Sheldrake 
River Basins, New York, and on the 
Byram River, Connecticut 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
project for flood control, Mamaroneck and 
Sheldrake River Basins, New York, and 
Byram River, Connecticut, is authorized to 
be prosecuted by the Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plans and 
subject to the conditions recommended in 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
April 4, 1979, except that such project shall 
also include flood protection for the town of 
Mamaroneck as recommended in the report 
of the Division Engineer, North Atlantic Di- 
vision, dated March 28, 1978, and except 
that cost sharing for such project shall be 
as provided in the report of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors dated 
July 12, 1978. The estimated cost of such 
project is $37,500,000. 


H.R. 2967 


A bill to provide for a study by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, of criteria to be used 
in determining the Federal and non-Fed- 
eral interests in flood control protection, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, shall study and rec- 
ommend to Congress those criteria (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, drainage area, 
amount of runoff, and frequency of flood- 
ing) to be used in determining the Federal 
and non-Federal interests in providing pro- 
tection against, or reducing damage from, 
flooding. 

(b) Until a statute enacted after the date 
of enactment of this Act otherwise provides, 
the Federal flood control interest shall be 
based on the criteria contained in Engineer 
Regulation 1165-2-21, entitled “Flood Con- 
trol Works and Storm Sewer Systems in 
Urban Areas”, dated August 7, 1972. 
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(c) The report and recommendations au- 
thorized by this Act shall be submitted to 
Congress not later than three years after 
the date of the first appropriation of funds 
under this Act. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $500,000 for fiscal years begin- 
ning after September 30, 1981, to carry out 
this Act.e 


JOHN BRADEMAS NAMED PRESI- 
DENT OF NEW YORK UNIVER- 
SITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI) is recognized for 10 minutes. 
è Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, last month, our distinguished 
former colleague and good friend, 
Hon. John Brademas of Indiana, was 
named the 13th president of New 
York University. 

For those of us who worked closely 
with John, this great honor—head of 
the largest private university in the 
Nation—comes as no surprise. 

During 22 years of service in Con- 
gress and as former House majority 
whip, John Brademas earned a partic- 
ular reputation for his leadership in 
education and the arts. 

A senior member of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, he 


played a principal role in helping write 
most of the major legislation concern- 
ing elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, higher education, vocational edu- 
cation, services for the elderly and 
handicapped, and Federal support for 
libraries, museums and the arts and 


humanities. In 1975, John was voted 
one of the Nation’s top four most in- 
fluential leaders in education by 
Change magazine’s poll of 4,000 col- 
lege and university presidents, founda- 
tion executives, journalists and gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mr. Speaker, John Brademas’ recent 
appointment as president of New York 
University is another step forward in a 
life committed to the advancement of 
higher education. 

I know that John will bring to NYU 
not only the skills and abilities he 
demonstrated as an outstanding legis- 
lator and leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives but a continuing dedica- 
tion to educational opportunity and 
academic excellence at the colleges 
and universities of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like to add my personal congratula- 
tions to those of John Brademas’ 
many friends as he embarks upon an 
exciting and challenging new career. 

I also insert at this point in the 
Recorp two recent editorials from 
newspapers in John Brademas’ home 
State of Indiana, two articles from the 
New York Times, and editorials from 
both the New York Times and the 
Chicago Sun-Times concerning his se- 
lection as president of New York Uni- 
versity. 
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The editorials and articles follow: 


[From the South Bend Tribune, Feb. 27, 
19811 


NYU's SELECTION 


Dual congratulations are in order to John 
Brademas, former Indiana 3rd District con- 
gressman who is the newly-named president 
of New York University, and to the universi- 
ty for the wisdom of its selection. 

We who respected Brademas as our con- 
gressman can hardly imagine a more appro- 
priate post than the presidency of the 
country's largest private university, one 
prominent in many fields, especially in the 
realm of the arts, which has become one of 
Brademas’ specialties. 

Our former legislator leaves the Midwest 
for the heart of the nation’s largest city. 
The university is located in Greenwich Vil- 
lage on Washington Square, directly in the 
middle of Manhattan. 

We share Brademas’ enthusiasm when he 
calls the university “part of the nation’s in- 
tellectual and cultural capitol ...in the 
heart of a city that is going through a ren- 
aissance."" New York is an exciting city, and 
we can see Brademas in a role that could 
expand beyond academia. 

His educational credentials are superb, a 
graduate of the former South Bend Central 
High School, a Rhodes scholar from Har- 
vard, and holder of a doctorate from 
Oxford. He taught at St. Mary’s College 
here before becoming a congressman, and 
he was intimate with the problems of the 
host of private colleges and universities in 
his district. 

Brademas sees his major challenges as 
achieving and retaining financial stability 
and academic excellence for New York Uni- 
versity. His fund raising abilities are well- 
honed, having had as a congressman to run 
for re-election every two years for the last 
quarter of a century. 

He refers to “the decade ahead“ in talking 
of his future with NYU, indicating full com- 
mitment to being the university president. 
It is an institution where presidential ten- 
ures, have been long. Brademas, when he 
takes office in July, will become the 13th 
president. NYU was founded in 1831. 

But we can see it quite possible that New 
York Mayor Edward Koch might want to 
borrow some of Brademas’ knowledge and 
legislative expertise on boards or commis- 
sions. This would be quite natural as NYU is 
such a core institution in the huge city. 

NYU is attended primarily by commuters. 
Eighty percent of its students live in New 
York but not on campus. It has a wide range 
of undergraduate and graduate schools, It 
operated on a $418.8 million budget last 
year, has $270 million in endowments, and 
at its last commencement grant 7,431 de- 
grees. 

The stage seems set for a long and suc- 
cessful term for Brademas, particularly 
since his wife, a medical doctor, can contin- 
ue her residency in New York City. 

But he is only 53. And we feel we must 
comment on the fact that Eastern universi- 
ty presidents do provide something of a pool 
for various kinds of presidential appoint- 
ments. Brademas’ predecessor, John C. Saw- 
hill, was tapped for chairmanship of the 
government's U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corp. 
Kingman Brewster, former president of 
Yale, became the ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain. 
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We think Brademas has an exciting 
future, whatever happens. And we wish him 
well in his new post. 

{From the La Porte Herald-Argus, Mar. 3, 
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PROUn To BE A HOOSIER 


It was typical of John Brademas, former 
Third District congressman, to say in re- 
sponse to the announcement that he had 
been appointed the 13th president of New 
York University that “the two principal ob- 
jectives of a great university must be finan- 
cial stability and academic excellence. They 
are intimately linked, and I am committed 
to the achievement of both.” 

Naturally, we are pleased that the search 
committee and trustees of New York Uni- 
versity selected Brademas, a Hoosier 
through and through, to steer the course of 
a 150-year-old university with 60,000 full- 
and part-time students which is experienc- 
ing a renaissance of sorts in both higher 
education and urban life. 

And it is almost predictable that Brade- 
mas, an uncommon man with a common 
touch, would choose to face this mighty 
challenge in human relations and learning 
at a crucial hour in the annals of this repub- 
lic. 

Somewhere along the line of his more 
than two decades in public service, Dr. John 
Brademas once said that his Greek immi- 
grant father taught him the Socratic prov- 
erb, “things of great value come only after 
hard work.“ He added, If that’s the only 
Greek I ever learned, it’s all I needed to 
know.” 

Thus out of the boiling pot of his Hellenic 
origin emerged this extremely devoted indi- 
vidual who is determined to serve humanity 
either in public life as an elected servant or 
as the captain of a large private university 
that requires a carefully charted course on 
the stormy sea of uncertain urban life. 

Long ago, Congressman Brademas con- 
fessed to being a slow-fodted South Bend 
Central High School quarterback who was 
lucky to be kept on the squad and to learn 
the self-discipline taught in prep football. 

But from that beginning, he moved on to 
Phi Beta Kappa key and Magna Cum Laude 
Scholarship at Harvard and to a doctorate 
at Oxford in England that recognized the 
earned title of Dr. John Brademas, a stamp 
of scholarship that he never chose to em- 
phasize in political life. 

We most appreciate that his fascinating, 
deeply religious man has chosen to continue 
his service to humankind in the cause of 
promoting learning and understanding in a 
generation that sometimes threatens to 
fragment and lose sight of the mixtures of 
rights and freedoms and self-discipline that 
hold together a fragile democracy. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 19811 
FROM POLITICAL SEAS TO HELM or N.Y.U. 
(By Edward B. Fiske) 


To hear John Brademas describe it, the 
move from being one of the most powerful 
Democrats in Washington to president of 
the largest private university in the country 
is about as complicated as a stroll up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. On Tuesday the former 11- 
term member of the House of Representa- 
tives was named New York University’s 13th 
president. 

I've been deeply involved in education all 
my adult life,” he said, “either as a student, 
a teacher or as a legislator interested in the 
Federal effort to improve education. I’ve 
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often thought that it might be a natural 
thing for me to be a college president. I 
think of it as another way to do something 
for education.” 

Mr. Brademas, a Democrat of Indiana who 
lost his bid for re-election in the Reagan 
landslide last fall, succeeds John C. Sawhill, 
who assumed the post in 1974. Mr. Brade- 
mas will take over at the end of the current 
academic year. 


SAWHILL LOSING U.S. POST 


Mr. Sawhill resigned last fall to head the 
newly formed United States Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation, a post from which he was sub- 
sequently asked to resign by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Brademas said he did not regard his 
new post as temporary. 

“I expect to devote the next few years at 
least to doing the best job I can as president 
of New York University,” he said. 

The stocky, blond-haired legislator, who 
looks much younger than his 53 years, said 
he had no desire to return to the House. 

“You don’t keep your seniority,” he said. 
“You start all over.” 

Mr. Brademas will take over a university 
that, while it has apparently brought its 
once-serious financial problems under con- 
trol, faces continuing problems of balancing 
its budget and attracting high-quality stu- 
dents. The medical school is running sub- 
stantial deficits, and there are continuing 
tensions between the eight professional 
schools and the liberal arts faculties. 

Other than bringing the medical school 
budget under control and finding more on- 
campus housing, the new president declined 
to identify what he viewed as problem areas. 

He said that the board had not given him 
specific mandates for change or improve- 
ment. He said he thought the university was 
in a good position to withstand a decline in 
students graduating from high schools. 

“N.Y.U. is well-located,” he observed. 
“There are a lot of people who want to 
come to New York City and the Village.” 

During his 22 years in Congress Mr. Bra- 
demas was instrumental in putting in place 
many Federal education programs, includ- 
ing tuition grants and loans for college stu- 
dents—programs that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration hopes to cut. 

He said that while details of the proposed 
cuts were not yet available to allow analysis 
of the possible effects on N.Y.U. and other 
private institutions, he was prepared to 
fight to preserve the legislation he helped 
write. 

“The danger there is that the Administra- 
tion will seriously damage the prospects of 
lots of young people from getting a college 
education.“ he said, “and this includes not 
only poor students but those from middle- 
income families. 

Some members of the board of trustees 
and others at N.Y.U. have said that the uni- 
versity, with the financial crisis of the early 
1970's behind it, is at a turning point. It 
must decide, they said, whether to seek the 
funds and human resources to transform a 
good, but by no means outstanding, regional 
institution into a national one. One trustee 
described the university as sitting ‘‘on the 
edge of greatness.” 

The new president, when asked if he 
shared this assessment, said that “at this 
point it would be pretentious to say.” But 
he commented. 

“I played basketball for a very short 
period in high school for Johnny Wooten, 
who eventually went on to become famous 
at U.C.L.A., and I always remember one 
thing he said: A basketball team never stays 
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the same; it either gets better or it gets 
worse.” 


{From the New York Times, Mar. 1, 1981] 
N.Y.U.’s CATCH 


On a scale of 10, New York University has 
scored an impressive 9.5 in luring John Bra- 
demas to become its 13th president. In every 
respect but one, he obviously has the cre- 
dentials to lead the country’s largest private 
university. He is a Rhodes scholar by way of 
Harvard, and he made a speciality of educa- 
tion and the arts during 11 terms in the 
House, where he represented Indiana’s 
Third District until his defeat last Novem- 
ber and served as Democratic whip for four 
years. 

Mr. Brademas has no proven record as an 

administrator. But N.Y.U.’s once-alarming 
tilt into deficit was largely remedied by 
Presidents Hester and Sawhill, two profi- 
cient administrators. What this sprawlng 
urban university needs now is bolder aca- 
demic direction and greater visibility. Mr. 
Brademas’ skills as an advocate and nour- 
isher of coalitions can be put to admirable 
use. 
A university on the upswing, N.Y.U. is be- 
ginning to crowd Columbia in the breadth 
and excellence of its offerings. Both city 
and country will gain from the imaginative 
leadership that is promised by Mr. Brade- 
mas’ inaugural this spring. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1981] 
MR. EDUCATION TAKES OVER aT N. v. U. 
(By Dorothy J. Gaiter) 


When John Brademas was a boy, his 
father, a Greek immigrant, taught him that 
a good education was essential. “He said 
that he wouldn't be able to leave us a lot of 
money,” Mr. Brademas recalled yesterday, 
“but that we would have a first-rate educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Brademas, a former United States 
Representative from Indiana’s Third Dis- 
trict, who was named Tuesday as the 13th 
president of New York University, never 
lost sight of the importance of education or 
forgot his father’s frequent quoting of Soc- 
rates’ admonition, Things of value come 
only after hard work.” 

Mr. Brademas said his father always 
added, “If that’s all the Greek you ever 
learn, it’s all you need to know.” 


TRANSFERS TO HARVARD 


Mr. Brademas learned the lesson well. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Central High 
School in South Bend in 1945, he enrolled 
in the Navy’s officers’ training program at 
the University of Mississippi. After his 
freshman year in Mississippi, he trans- 
ferred, as a Veterans National Scholar, to 
Harvard University, a head-spinning 
change, he said. After Harvard, where he 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, he attended 
Oxford University as a Rhodes Scholar and 
eventually earned a doctorate in social stud- 
ies there in 1954. 

Reading is overwhelmingly his favorite 
pasttime, and he is fond of quoting the clas- 
sics, often the Greek philosophers. 

To him, education was the ladder to 
upward mobility, much as it was for his con- 
stituents in the Third District, a blue collar, 
Republican stronghold that sent him, a 
Democrat, to Congress on his third bid, in 
1958. 

During his 22 years in the House, Mr. Bra- 
demas, who was known as “Mr. Education” 
and “Mr. Arts,” guided through numerous 
education programs, many of them benefit- 
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ting students whose parents were not likely 
to leave them a lot of money, either. 

Among the programs he helped shape 
were Project Head Start and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
which substantially increased the Federal 
Government's budget for education and in- 
creased student aid. He also fought for 
loans and grants for teachers who wanted to 
further their education, services for the el- 
derly and handicapped and increased funds 
for libraries and vocational schools. 

Mr. Brademas, who was the majority whip 
at the time of his defeat in last November’s 
election, consistently fought for increased 
funds for the National Endowment on the 
Arts and the Humanities. 

John Brademas was born on March 2, 
1927, in Mishawaka, Ind. He was the eldest 
of four children of Stephen John Brademas 
and Beatrice Cenci Goble. 

For 20 years in Washington, he was often 
described as the city’s most eligible bache- 
lor. On July 31, 1977, he married Mary Ellen 
Briggs, 40, who had four children by a previ- 
ous marriage and who was in her third year 
at Georgetown University’s medical school. 
She is now a resident in dermatology at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore and 
will try to transfer her residency to N.Y.U.'s 
medical center. 

They will live in the university president's 
residence, a penthouse apartment overlook- 
ing Washington Square Park. 

Mr. Brademas speaks Spanish fluently, 
having learned the language in one summer 
when he and a friend hitchhiked to Mexico. 
He returned another summer to live among 
Indians in Mexico in a pre-Peace Corps Gov- 
ernment program. 

He said that a young lady he used to know 
also helped him with his Spanish, adding 
with a laugh, “My wife doesn't want me to 
learn any more languages.” 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1981] 


PANEL SELECTS Ex-Rep. BRADEMAS To BE 
13TH PRESIDENT OF N.Y.U. 


(By Edward B. Fiske) 


New York University yesterday chose 
former Representative John Brademas, 
Democrat of Indiana, to be the school's 13th 
president. 

The 53-year old Mr. Brademas, who was 
majority whip in the House of Representa- 
tives until he was defeated in last fall’s Re- 
publican landslide, will succeed John C. 
Sawhill, who resigned last summer after six 
years in the post. The new president is ex- 
pected to take over at the country’s largest 
private university at the end of the current 
academic year. 

Mr. Brademas, a Harvard University grad- 
uate and Rhodes scholar, is a well-known 
figure in higher education. As an 11-term 
Congressman, he was active in helping pass 
Federal programs to provide tuition grants 
and loans to college students and was a pri- 
mary supporter of the National Institute of 
Education, the educational research arm of 
the Federal Government. 

The trustees acted during an hourlong 
meeting late yesterday afternoon at Bobst 
Library. Afterward, Mr. Brademas declined 
to comment on his selection, but said he 
would be available at a news conference 
scheduled for this morning. 

Mr. Sawhill, the former Federal Energy 
Administrator, became head of the 46,000- 
student university in 1974 and was widely 
credited with turning around an institution 
that had serious financial, enrollment and 
administrative problems. In the summer of 
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1979 he took a leave of absence to become 
Deputy Secretary of Energy, and Ivan Ben- 
nett, former dean of the N.Y.U. Medical 
School, was named acting president. 

Last fall Mr. Sawhill was named chairman 
and chief executive officer of the newly 
formed United States Synthetic Fuels Cor- 
poration, and he announced that he would 
not be returning to the N.Y.U. helm. Last 
month, at the request of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, he submitted his resignation 
from the corporation post. 

Mr. Brademas will come to N.Y.U. without 
experience in running a large institution. 
Supporters argued, however, that he will 
bring the university the fund-raising ability 
and the national visibility that it needs to 
become an important national rather than a 
regional university. 

“If we want to get up there with Berkeley 
and all, we need another $200 or $300 mil- 
lion,” said one high academic official. Bra- 
demas seems to know everyone worth know- 
ing in this country, and he is the kind of 
person who can make important statements 
about education.” 


BRADEMAS CHOSEN BY PANEL 


The former lawmaker was selected by a 
seven-member committee of trustees headed 
by Laurence A. Tisch, the head of Loews 
Corporation and chairman of the board of 
trustees. The full board approved the nomi- 
nation at a special meeting yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Brademas was born in Mishawaka, 
Ind., an industrial suburb on the outskirts 
of South Bend, in 1927 and was a star quar- 
terback and valedictorian in high school. In 
1945 he enrolled in a Navy officers’ training 
program and then went on to Harvard, 
where 

Mr. Brademas became an assistant profes- 
sor of political science at St. Mary’s College 
in South Bend and in 1958, on his third at- 
tempt, was elected to Congress as a Demo- 
crat. He was assigned to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and was viewed 
as a knowledgeable and effective legislator. 


PUSHED EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


He was a vigorous supporter of the Great 
Society programs of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson and played an important role in 
such legislation as the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, which greatly 
increased the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment as an advocate for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. He led the floor fights in behalf of 
Project Head Start, the National Teachers 
Corps and programs to help teachers pay 
for graduate studies. 

During the war in Vietnam Mr. Brademas 
supported numerous antiwar resolutions 
and voted against appropriations for the an- 
tiballistic missile and the B-1 bomber. 

Despite the fact that he came from a 
conservative district, Mr. Brademas contin- 
ually won re-election with as much as 79 
percent of the vote. Last fall, however, he 
was defeated in his bid for a 12th term by 
John Hiler, a 27-year-old businessman. 

Following the defeat, he commented, “As 
the Bard said, ‘If it were done, better twere 
done quickly.’ I have not had a gloomy 
moment, in truth, because I ran a good cam- 
paign and did the best I could. I always had 
to swim uphill in my district, and this year 
the unemployment statistics were tough.” 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 27, 

1981] 


A WORD FROM THE WISE 


Former U.S. Rep. John Brademas (D- 
Ind.). unfortunately defeated last fall, has 
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landed on his feet, and in a post where he 
can make new contributions to the country. 
He has been named president of New York 
University. 

And that has special importance. 

Brademas, a former Rhodes Scholar, grew 
up in a family that stressed education. His 
father, a Greek immigrant, often quoted 
Socrates; “Things of value come only after 
hard work.” Said his father, “If that’s all 
the Greek you ever learn, it’s all you need 
to know.” 

That advice guided Brademas. Now he can 
pass it on to another generation—to their 
benefit and also to the country’s.e 


DOING NOTHING—WE CANNOT 
AFFORD IT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 
Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, now 
that we have the Republican budget, 
we can see what their priorities are— 
even though implementing legislation 
has been slow to arrive; that is, the 
specifics have not come in to us. 

In its essentials, the Republican pro- 
gram is to do nothing. 

Nothing to provide housing for the 
93 percent of our families who are 
priced out of the market today. 

Nothing to provide employment for 
the people who will continue to lose 
jobs because of the tight-money 
squeeze. 

Nothing to help urban areas arrest 
their great and growing problems. 

Nothing for the ills that plague city 
and countryside alike, nothing for the 
burgeoning problems of the land. 

Instead what we are given is nos- 
trums—promises that after we all go 
through an economic purge, after we 
pass through penance for our sins, all 
will be well. We are not told how this 
will happen, only that it will. Yet no 
independent economic forecast will 
confirm the claims of the do-nothing 
program. 

The do-nothing program claims that 
we cannot do what we already know 
how to do—build housing, provide 
jobs, clean up the environment, work 
to build opportunity for those who 
have been denied it. The people who 
are selling that claim are the same 
ones who told us that none of these 
programs would ever work in the first 
place. They are wrong, and they know 
it. 

Housing is a good example of what I 
mean. They said we could not provide 
housing for all the people who needed 
it. But it could be done, and it was 
done. And it was done without ruinous 
effects. All that we need to do now is 
keep that work up, because there are 
still unmet needs, and those needs will 
grow unless we act. They say we 
cannot, or if we can, we should not. I 
say otherwise. 

This country is the world’s biggest 
and best producer of housing. We have 
accomplished miracles. I do not want 
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to abandon that miracle. I do not 
think we have to. 

There are very few people who real- 
ize that in the space of 40 years we 
have rehoused virtually this whole 
Nation. In 1940, no less than half the 
people in this country lived in houses 
that lacked complete plumbing. And in 
1940, one family in five lived in hous- 
ing that was overcrowded. In other 
words, just 40 years ago in the United 
States, this great and rich Nation, sub- 
standard housing was the norm, it was 
what you expected. Only the lucky 
had really decent housing. 

If we are talking about rural areas, 
the story is even more dramatic. In 
1950, no less than 59 percent of rural 
housing was substandard. Today we 
find only 1 house in 12 in the country- 
side or small towns of America that is 
substandard. That is a fantastic 
achievement. 

The fact is that in town and country 
alike, what we did in the past 40 years 
was to virtually replace and rebuild 
the whole housing stock of the coun- 
try. No one would have thought it pos- 
sible when we started. 

And yet, when we were doing that, 
we were also increasing our wealth im- 
mensely, so that today almost every- 
body has a decent place to live, a car 
to drive, and a TV to watch. 

This was an economic miracle. 

It was done against conditions that 
should have made the miracle impossi- 
ble, in times when the Stockmans of 
the day said it could not be done, and 
if it could, should not. 

It was done in the face of immense 
military spending and despite the in- 
tervention of three wars, not to men- 
tion the cold war. 

It was done while the economy had 
full employment. 

It was done while there were dra- 
matic shifts in population, in the 
shape and nature of the economy, and 
in the shape and nature of the labor 
force. 

In short, all of this was done at a 
time when the Stockmans of the day 
were saying that the country could 
not afford it. But ironically, it was 
done at a day and time when Ronald 
Reagan was saying it had to be done. 

Now today we are being told that 
the country cannot afford social pro- 
grams. We are being told that the only 
way that we can regain economic mo- 
mentum is to go through what theolo- 
gians might call purgatory. They say 
that we have to purge ourselves of the 
false notion that everybody ought to 
have a job. We have to purge ourselves 
of the silly idea that this country 
really can produce what the people 
need without incurring inflation. That 
is what they are telling us. But I do 
not believe that. 

They are telling us that there is no 
choice but to put aside the goals this 
country has pursued for three genera- 
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tions, that for a few million, the 
American dream can wait. 

They are telling us that the trickle 
down theory of economics is the only 
thing that works. But we have already 
seen that theory, back in the twenties. 
It did not work then and will not work 
today; for some of us, there has to be 
help to reach the first rung of the 
ladder. 

They are assuming that the country 
can afford to ignore the needs of those 
who want only a decent chance at a 
decent job, a decent home, a decent 
future. They are telling us that the 
only thing we can do is to forget all 
that. 

But David Stockman was a teenager 
when these programs he wants to kill 
came into being. He does not remem- 
ber why they are in place. 

Back in the thirties, long before 
there was a Stockman, there was 
Hoover, who told us that all the coun- 
try needed was a balanced budget. 
Business confidence, he said. If we just 
had business confidence, all would be 
well. Meanwhile, the economy of the 
Nation collapsed, to the point where 
the banks, themselves, could no longer 
survive, to the point where revolution 
was very much a possibility, to the 
point where bitter despair was the 
common lot, and there was nothing to 
lend hope. 

We could not afford to create jobs or 
build housing, they said. Conference 
comes first; the rest of you will have 
to wait. That was the Hoover doctrine. 
It is also the Stockman doctrine. 


But it was not true. The Nation 
could not be made safe for business, 
because it was not safe for anybody. 

After the disaster we rebuilt this 
country, in one long wave of prog- 


ress—employment, opportunity, pro- 
duction, and consumption. All of this 
without inflation. It was impossible, 
they said then. 

It is impossible, they tell us today. 
Republicans just never learn. Tragical- 
ly, the disease of the Depression is still 
real to a great number of Americans. 
What we need to remember today is 
what that disease is like. 

We are talking here about the 
people who have been left behind—the 
left out, the locked out, the unlucky, 
the forgotten. 

Life to these people is a daily humili- 
ation. There is not a job, not for them. 
If there is a job it is not enough to buy 
food and shelter, let alone clothing, or 
any of the luxuries we are all supposed 
to have as the reward for leading a 
decent and upright life, a life of hard 
work. We forget too easily that the 
only thing between us and that daily 
humiliation of no work, not enough 
work, being broke, being desperate, is 
luck. Pure and simple luck. 

And what we forget is that eventual- 
ly, humiliation turns to rage. 

It is not so long since the streets 
burned, not three blocks from where 
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we sit; it is not so long since the poor 
marched on Washington. And why? 
Because, they knew that it did not 
make any difference if you could over- 
come segregation, and still not have 
any hope for a decent life. What did it 
matter to be able to go into a 
hamburger joint if you did not have a 
dollar? What does it matter if interest 
rates are low when you do not have a 
dime? 

The poor people of this country 
know that life is unfair; it is only the 
better off who pretend that it is fair. 
We know better, but we may not want 
to admit it. Stockman knows better, 
but he thinks we can afford to ignore 
it. 

The social programs the present ad- 
ministration wants to eliminate are 
there to offer hope, to address real 
and bitter needs, and to say yes, in 
America at least, we care about each 
other, we know that poverty is not the 
just reward for sin; it is the plight of 
those who cannot help being poor. 

We are being told that our housing 
programs are expensive and a failure. 
But if it took 40 years to house middle 
America, why should we not allow 
that same amount of time to house 
poor America? Mr. Stockman tells us 
that section 8 only reaches 10 percent 
of the eligible population, so we 
should forget it. But how long did it 
take FHA and VA to accomplish their 
miracles? It did not happen in 5 years, 
and that is all the time section 8 has 
had. 

We are told that even so venerable a 
tool as FHA mortgage insurance is a 
waste of time and money. But what is 
there to replace it? What is there that 
can do an equal job? The truth is that 
there is a role, a valid role for FHA, 
probably now as much—maybe more— 
than ever. 

We are told that Indian housing pro- 
duction is too slow, the pipeline is too 
long and too full, and so they move to 
kill the programs that provide the 
water and sewers—even for units that 
are being built today. They argue that 
the system does not work, but how 
long did it take to build up an FHA 
system that really worked? And how 
long has the Indian housing program 
been in operation? 

We are told that we really do not 
need all that assisted housing in rural 
areas—but the truth is that we do. For 
we know that for some people who live 
outside the country’s major cities, 
time and opportunity have gone back- 
ward, not forward. 

I said a while ago that in 1950 no 
less than 59 percent of nonmetropoli- 
tan housing was substand ard and 
today there is only 8 percent sub- 
standard housing in those same places. 
But for blacks, the percentage living 
in substandard units is almost twice 
greater today than it was then. 

The need is still there. 
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Among the people who get Farmers 
Home Administration loans, 80 per- 
cent have been renters before. If those 
FmHA borrowers had owned a home 
before getting that FmHA mortgage, 
the place was probably worth less 
than $5,000. 

Real, essential, needed, and appreci- 
ated work is done through the FmHA, 
housing people who have great need 
and only need a little help. This is not 
a program that we cannot afford; it is 
a program that we cannot afford to be 
without. 

A few years ago, I read a history of 
the fall of the Russian czars. What 
struck me most about that history was 
that Russia, under the czars, had no 
middle class. Nobody had a stake in 
the survival of the Government; prop- 
erty belonged to only a few, who had 
done nothing to earn it. All power re- 
sided in the czar, who answered to 
nobody. So that great and all-powerful 
ruler fell, not because there was no 
power in his hands, but because there 
was no power—political or economic— 
in the hands of the people. The thing 
collapsed because there was no one 
who cared or should have cared about 
keeping it. 

What our country is all about is that 
ordinary people are supposed to have 
power. That is the secret of our dyna- 
mism. Everyone is supposed to have a 
chance. 

What our housing and social pro- 
grams are about is to assure that ev- 
erybody in this country does have a 
decent chance to gain economic 
power—a home, a job, and some hope 
for the future—that is what power is. 
These programs are also about human 
dignity. No one wants to be reduced to 
nothing; no one wants to wait for the 
welfare check. 

It may be true that we cannot solve 
every problem that everybody has. 
But neither can we afford to ignore 
the fact that we have millions of 
people who lack decent housing, lack 
decent hopes, and lack the help that 
they need, who do have problems that 
can be solved, with a little effort. 

We cannot afford the sophistry that 
says we want workfare, even while em- 
ployment programs are being cut left 
and right. 

We cannot afford the meanness of 
spirit that says the poor are also the 
undeserving. 

We cannot afford the blindness that 
does not see humiliation turn into 
rage. 

The Republicans are asking millions 
of people to defer dreams for awhile— 
even the simple dream of a decent job, 
a little protection against the whims 
of economic disaster, a little hope for a 
secure future. All of this, on the frail 
and flimsy hope that some of the 
wealth will overflow the brim and land 
on those who huddle below. The cost 
of that is great, too great to afford in 
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human terms, in social terms, and 
even in economic terms. 


NO FAILURE OF NASHVILLE LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Boner) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in the aftermath of the 
tragic attempt on the President's life, 
many questions are beginning to 
emerge concerning the alleged assas- 
sin, the Secret Service, the FBI, and 
other aspects of the case. 

One question which is of particular 
concern to me involves Mr. Hinckley’s 
arrest on a weapons charge last Octo- 
ber in my hometown of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Unfortunately, there has been some 
suggestion that local Nashville law en- 
forcement agencies were somehow 
negligent in not reporting Mr. Hinck- 
ley’s arrest to the Secret Service. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I have been in 
contact with Chief Joe Casey of the 
Nashville Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, Chief Reuben Utley of the 
Nashville Metropolitan Airport Au- 
thority Police, the Secret Service and 
the FBI. Everyone agrees that the 
Nashville law enforcement agencies 
acted properly and carried out their 
duties in their usual professional 
manner. 

Chief Utley of the Airport Authority 
Police has informed me that his men 
made the initial apprehension and 
that they gave the FBI proper notifi- 
cation of Mr. Hinckley’s arrest and the 
circumstances surrounding it. It was 
not the Nashville Metropolitan Police 
or the Nashville Metropolitan Airport 
Authority Police who failed to report 
the arrest to the Secret Service. It was 
the FBI who failed to do so, and offi- 
cials at the Bureau have confirmed 
this to me this morning. 

The key question, Mr. Speaker, is 
why did the FBI fail to pass on to the 
Secret Service information provided to 
them by the Nashville authorities? 

The circumstances of Mr. Hinckley’s 
arrest certainly seem to have been of 
such a nature as to warrant the atten- 
tion and concern of the Secret Service. 

Mr. Hinckley was apprehended at- 
tempting to board an aircraft carrying 
3 pistols and 50 rounds of high veloc- 
ity hollow point ammunition. All of 
this took place on the same day that 
President Carter was in town, and Air 
Force One was parked on the runway 
a few hundred yards away. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not be an over- 
statement to say that the system 
broke down; that much is clear. The 
FBI was given significant information 
regarding a potential threat to a Presi- 
dent and yet that information was not 
passed on to the Secret Service, the 
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agency charged with protecting the 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, as we all know, hind- 
sight is better than foresight. I am not 
for a minute claiming that if this in- 
formation had been shared with the 
Secret Service, the attempt on the 
President could have been prevented. 
We will never know. However, the fact 
that Mr. Hinckley’s name was not 
known to the Secret Service does 
prove that the system failed. 

It is important to note, however, Mr. 
Speaker, that there was no failure on 
the part of Nashville law enforcement 
agencies. 

Chief Casey and Chief Utley have 
always cooperated with the FBI and 
the Secret Service on every Presiden- 
tial visit to Nashville, and I am ex- 
tremely proud to be able to say that 
the facts in this unhappy situation 
confirm that they did so once again on 
October 9, 1980, during President 
Carter's visit to Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we have all the facts sur- 
rounding this situation; not to place 
blame, but to correct the failures. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am today 
calling for a full and complete investi- 
gation by the appropriate committees 
of the House into all aspects of Pres- 
diential protection. Specific attention 
should be focused on FBI-Secret Serv- 
ice cooperation and information shar- 
ing concerning potential threats to the 
President. Mr. Speaker, I hope that we 
can begin this investigation at the ear- 
liest possible date and that we would 
be able to make any recommendation 
for changes that are necessary as soon 
as possible in order to insure the most 
complete and effective protection of 
the President. The American people 
demand and expect no less. 


o 1530 


Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Boner) for his state- 
ment. 

I served on the Select Committee on 
Assassinations, looking into the death 
of Dr. Martin Luther King and into 
the death of President John F. Kenne- 
dy, and I think the gentleman has 
made a good point about the need to 
review all aspects of the attempted as- 
sassination of the President. I would 
just like to commend the gentleman 
for his statement. 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to thank the 
gentleman for doing so, and I would 
remind the gentleman that on two 
other occasions, when there was the 
assassination of President Kennedy 
and an attempted assassination on 
President Ford, there were subsequent 
investigations relating to the circum- 
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stances behind those incidents, and I 
think it would be very appropriate for 
the appropriate committees in the 
House to address themselves to this 
matter. 


REDISCOVERING DR. KING’S 
LEGACY FOR THE 1980'S 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Conyers) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day, April 4, is the 13th anniversary of 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. On that day the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus and King Center 
for Nonviolent Social Change in Atlan- 
ta, along with 50 national labor, reli- 
gious, and public-interest organiza- 
tions, and 55 Members of Congress, 
will sponsor a series of seminars and 
teach-ins throughout the country on 
rediscovering Dr. King’s legacy for the 
1980’s. 

Seminars and teach-ins on Dr. King 
will take place in 35 cities across the 
country. In Washington, D.C., three 
seminars will take place on Saturday 
beginning at 10:30 a.m. Members of 
Congress, staff, and interested individ- 
uals are invited to participate. For this 
reason I am attaching materials that 
explain the purposes of the event, a 
list of endorsers, the participants in 
the three Washington seminars, and a 
statement of Coretta Scott King invit- 
ing persons to participate. The infor- 
mation on the King seminars follows: 


REDISCOVERING MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR.’s 
IDEAS AND POLITICS IN THE 1980's 


“Our nettlesome task is to discover how to 
organize our strength into compelling power 
so that government cannot elude our de- 
mands. . . . We require programs to hold up 
to our followers which mirror their aspira- 
tions. In this fashion our goals are drama- 
tized and our supporters are inspired to 
action and to deeper moral commit- 
ment. . We found a method in nonviolent 
protest that worked, and we employed it en- 
thusiastically. ... None of us can pretend 
that he knows all the answers. It is enor- 
mously difficult for any oppressed people 
even to arrive at an awareness of their 
latent strengths. . . Only when they break 
out of the fog of self-denigration can they 
begin to discover the forms of action that 
influence events. . There will be agoniz- 
ing setbacks along with creative advances. 
Our consolation is that no one can know the 
true taste of victory if he has never swal- 
lowed defeat.”—(Martin Luther King, Jr., 
“Chaos or Community?” 1967). 

On April 4, 1981—the anniversary of the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr.—seminars, meetings, and teach-ins will 
take place across the nation and in Wash- 
ington, D.C. to rediscover, recapture, and 
build upon the moral force of Dr. King’s 
ideas and politics for this generation of 
Americans. 

We come together in meeting halls, 
churches, universities and homes across the 
country. We represent Americans from all 
walks of life, in the churches, the labor 
movement, civil rights institutions, and in 
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communities throughout the United States. 
We issue this call to reclaim Rev. King’s 
moral purpose and political courage for the 
new generation, to find the common ground 
and rebuild the great coalition he nurtured, 
and to fashion the new ideas and actions 
that can transform America. In this we 
must join and work together—black, white, 
brown, poor, rich, young and old, women 
and men. 

For the issues and injustices Martin 
Luther King, Jr. spoke to in his day are the 
crossroads we are at as a society and a 
people today—the continuing struggle for 
full employment and economic justice; 
equality of opportunity for all individuals; 
safeguarding the rights of working women 
and men to a decent, productive, and secure 
life; peace in the world and a halt to vio- 
lence at home; and for the elimination of 
racism throughout the world. 

Reverend King’s vision of the just society 
and a world at peace needs to be rediscov- 
ered today. He knew that government has a 
moral purpose to fulfill, which is founded 
on a convenant of justice and human rights 
for all citizens. He recognized that injus- 
tice anywhere is a threat to justice every- 
where.” He preached the inseparability of 
peoples throughout the world, and the in- 
terconnectedness of the struggle for peace 
and justice in America and in the world. He 
taught that each if us has a moral responsi- 
bility and a leadership role in solving the 
common, mutual problems we all face. 

We gather on April 4th not only to re- 
member Martin Luther King, Jr., but to 
learn from his teaching and his example. 

Today millions of Americans feel acute 
frustration, fear, and helplessness. Insidious 
tendencies toward polarization are afoot. 
Concerned citizens everwhere are experienc- 
ing isolation, indecision, and drift. 

Twenty-six years ago in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, Dr. King launched a new politics in 
America and forged the broadest and most 
positive political coalition in our modern 
history. Linking issues with new forms of 
political action, he helped create, in its to- 
tality, a new politics of hope and empower- 
ment for millions of Americans and peoples 
throughout the world. 

We need once again to discover the 
common ground and the new coalition to 
preserve and strengthen the moral code of 
the Federal government and of the human 
resource programs that a whole generation 
fought to create; to challenge the militariza- 
tion of foreign policy and international af- 
fairs that can only lead to global catastro- 
phe; and to confront the attacks on human 
rights at home and throughout the world. 

In rediscovering Dr. King’s ideals, ideas, 
and politics, we will necessarily be confront- 
ing what is wrong with the politics of the 
present, the current priorities of the Feder- 
al government, and American policies 
toward the world. 

Further, we call for ongoing discussions 
beyond April 4th among citizens throughout 
the nation to develop further their under- 
standings of what is wrong in America 
today, what inspiration they can draw from 
Martin Luther King’s life, and what ideas 
and actions are needed to redeem the cov- 
enant of justice that he gave his life for. We 
are convinced that if we meet, share coun- 
sel, and act together, we can bring the 
nation back to the pursuit of justice, equali- 
ty, peace and prosperity. 

Let April 4th be a beginning, and let us 
step forward, knowing “we cannot walk 
alone. We cannot turn back... . No, no, we 
are not satisfied, and we will not be satisfied 
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until justice rolls down like waters and 

righteousness like a mighty stream.”—Re- 

marks of Martin Luther King, Jr., Lincoln 

Memorial, Washington, D.C. August 28, 

1963. 

STATEMENT OF Mrs. Coretta Scotr KING, 
PRESIDENT, MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
CENTER FOR NONVIOLENT SOCIAL CHANGE 
On behalf of the Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Center for Nonviolent Social Change, I 

want to commend John Conyers, Jr., the 

Congressional Black Caucus, and the other 

participating organizations for their leader- 

ship initiative in sponsoring this ‘“Teach-in”, 
and we are pleased to join in being a cospon- 
sor of this program. 

With all that is happening in this country, 
and very tragically in Atlanta, and other 
parts of this troubled world, the creative 
non-violent philosophies, strategies, and 
works of Martin are urgently needed in all 
our endeavors to resolve human conflict. We 
need not only to study those ideas and be- 
liefs advocated by my husband, but we need 
to build upon what he started as we seek 
the goals of racial justice, equality, peace 
and brotherhood. The Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Center for Nonviolent Social Change, 
with a wide range of programs relevant to 
today’s problems remains the living memori- 
al to carrying out the unfinished work of 
Martin. 

We encourage Americans of all ages and 
races to join in the April 4th “Teach-in” at 
a time when we need to free the consience 
of American from racial and religious 
hatred and remove all vestiges of discrimi- 
nation based on race, religion, creed, and 
sex. 

WASHINGTON KING SEMINARS, SATURDAY, 

APRIL 4, 1981 


KING, FULL EMPLOYMENT, AND ECOMONIC 
JUSTICE 


10:30 A.M., 1100 Longworth H.O.B., Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Hon. Louis Stokes, Convenor. 

Hon. Walter E. Fauntroy. 

Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins. 

Carl Holman, Chair, National Urban Co- 
alition. 

Hyman Bookbinder, 
Jewish Committee. 

Dr. Howard Wachtel, Chairman, Econom- 
ic Department, American University. 

Dr. David J. Garrow, Political Science De- 
partment, Univ. of North Carolina, author, 
“Protest at Selma”. 

Charles Fager, author, “Selma: 1965, Un- 
certain Resurrection: The Poor People’s 
Wasington Campaign”. 

Christine E. Davis, Vice-Chair, National 
Women's Political Caucus. 


KING, CIVIL AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


10:30 A.M., Moot Court Room, Howard 
University Law School, 2099 Van Ness St., 
N.W. 

Hon. Mickey LeLand, Convenor. 

Herbert Reed, Professor of Law, Howard 
University. 

Arthur Kinoy, Civil Rights Lawyer, Rev. 
Leopold Bernhard. Pastor, Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation. 

Dr. Benjamin Quarles, History Depart- 
ment, Morgan State University, author, 
“The Negro in the Making of America, 
Black Abolitionists,” and The Negro in the 
American Revolution”. 

Dr. Clay Carson, History Department, 
Stanford University, author, “In Struggle: 
SNCC and The Black Awakening of the 
1960's”. 


Chair American 
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Rev. Calvin Morris, Howard University, 
School of Religion. 

Dorothy Height, Pres., National Council 
Negro Women. 


KING, WORLD PEACE, AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


10:33 A.M. Institute for Policy Studies, 
1901 Q Street, N.W. 

Hon. Ronald V. Dellums., Convenor. 

Hon. Walter E. Fauntroy. 

Marus Raskin, Co-Founder, Institute for 
Policy Studies. 

Gay McDougall, Lawyer's Committee for 
Civil Right Under Law, Coordinator, South 
Africa Project. 

Cynthia Aronson, Institute for Policy 
Studies, Latin America Coordinator. 

Sister Carol Costen, NEWTWORK: A 
Catholic Social Justice Lobby. 

Father Richard McSorley. Georgetown 
University Peace Center. 

ENDORSERS OF THE APRIL 4, 1981, MARTIN 

LUTHER KING, JR. NATIONAL EVENTS 


Congressional Black Caucus. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Center for Non- 
violent Social Change. 

United Auto Workers. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

New Democratic Coalition. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

Office of Governmental Affairs, Lutheran 
Council, U.S.A. 

National Assembly of Women Religious. 

National Black Independent Political 
Party. 

Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. 

National Catholic Conference for Interra- 
cial justice. 

National Organization for Women 

National Women's Political Caucus. 

Women's Strike for Peace. 

Coalition of Black Trade Unionists. 

National Association of Neighborhoods. 

Institute for Policy Studies. 

Joint Center for Political Studies. 

United Methodist Church Board of 
Church and Society. 

Unitarian-Universalist Association. 

United Presbyterian Church, Washington 
Office. 

Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. 

National Urban Coalition. 

National Lawyers’ Guild. 

National Institute. 

Fund for Open Information and Account- 
ability. 

National Bar Association. 

National Association of Afro-American 
Museums. 

National Pan Hellenic Council. 

National Black Caucus of State Legisla- 
tors. 

National Black Caucus of Local Elected 
Officials. 

National Caucus and Center on Black 
Aged. 

National Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion in Housing. 

League of United Latin-American Citizens. 

National Council of LaRaza. 

National Council of Churches of Christ, 
U.S.A. 

Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO. 

American Jewish Committee. 

Clergy and Laity Concerned. 

Democratic Socialist Organizing Commit- 
tee. 
Operation P.U.S.H. 

National Education Association. 
Children’s Defense Fund. 
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National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Urban League. 

Coalition of Labor Union Women. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

Committee to Commemorate the Birthday 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr./D.C. Sup- 
port Group. 

International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

Hispanic American Democrats. 

Wilderness Society. 

National Alliance of Third-World Journal- 
ists. 

Washington Peace Center, National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. 

Communications Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

NETWORK: A Catholic Social Justice 
Lobby. 

Association of Community Organizations 
for Reform Now. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Sierra Club. 

Friends of the Earth. 

Environmentalists for Full Employment. 

National Center for Economic Alterna- 
tives. 

Service Employees’ International Union, 
AFL-CIO. 

Coalition for a People’s Alternative. 

American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 

Coalition for a New Foreign and Military 
Policy. 

National Tots and Teens, Inc. 

United Food and Commercial Workers In- 
ternational Union, AFL-CIO. 

S.A.N.E.—Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy. 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers of America. 

Hon. Walter E. Fauntroy of the District of 
Columbia. 

Hon. Shirley Chisholm of New York. 

Hon. William Clay of Missouri. 

Hon. Cardiss Collins of Illinois. 

Hon. George W. Crockett, Jr., of Mississip- 
pi. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 
land. 

. Don Edwards of California. 

. Ted Weiss of New York. 

. Robert Drinan. 

. Millicent Fenwick of New Jersey. 

. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. of New Jersey. 
. Robert W. Kastenmeier of Wiscon- 


Ronald V. Dellums of California. 
Julian C. Dixon of California. 
Mervin M. Dymally of California. 
Harold E. Ford of Tennessee. 
William H. Gray III of Pennsylvania. 
Augustus F. Hawkins of California. 
Mickey Leland of Texas. 

Parren J. Mitchell of Maryland. 
Charles B. Rangel of New York. 

Gus Savage of Illinois. 

Louis Stokes of Ohio. 

Harold Washington of Illinois. 

John Conyers, Jr. of Mississippi. 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. of Mary- 


. Henry B. Gonzalez of Texas. 
. Hamilton Fish, Jr. of New York. 
. Anthony Toby Moffett of Connecti- 


. Jonathan Bingham of New York. 

. William Brodhead of Mississippi. 
Hon. Jim Wright of Texas. 
Hon. Benjamin S. Rosenthal of New York. 
Hon. Les AuCoin of Oregon. 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss of Washington. 
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. Adam Benjamin, Jr. of Indiana. 
. Barney Frank of Massachusetts. 
. Howard Wolpe of Mississippi. 

. Dante B. Fascell of Florida, 

. Fortney H. Stark of California. 

. Edward J. Markey of Maine. 

. Bob Edgar of Pennsylvania. 

. Michael D. Barnes of Maryland. 
. John L. Burton of California. 

. Peter Peyser of New York. 

. Claude Pepper of Florida. 

. Mike Lowry of Washington. 

. Frederick W. Richmond of New 


Andrew Jacobs, Jr. of Indiana. 

. Barbara A. Mikulski of Maryland. 
. Paul Simon of Illinois. 

. George E. Danielson of California. 
. Norman Y. Mineta of California. 


KING SEMINARS AND TEACH-INS ACROSS THE COUNTRY, 
MAR. 25, 1981 


Contact 


Roland Patterson (301) 444-3454 
a na Ron Dellums and Elihw Harris (916) 


121-4781, 
Savage. Brenetta Barrett (312) 


Oe 10 Rep. Harold Washington and Or. Conrad 
1 2 K 268-7500 
John Conyers. 


Vivian Allison (313) 
220. 1022 
... Lewis Pitts (919) 275-6589 
Office of 


ang ne Da (213 25 00 


and Elihw Harris (916) 445— 
2 pias Jr. (602) 966-6329. 
„ Gini-Booth — el tah S20 2 
tea 4 Dellums and A tone. 16010 45- 


Pe an 377-3200 


535 38 3506 
763-9910 
, Lee Gonzales (313) 378- 
Bob Davis, 2 Wen (906 
aoe (oe led 2168. 
pa 


(3! 4) 725- 
y (314) 622-3259. 


INTRODUCTION OF H.R. 2949: THE 
SMALL BUSINESS TAX ACT OF 
1981 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Hawaii (Mr. HEFTEL) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing H.R. 2949, the 
Small Business Tax Act of 1981. I am 
honored and gratified to have, as origi- 
nal cosponsors, three of my distin- 
guished colleagues; Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
Nowak, and Mr. DREIER. 

As can be seen from this bipartisan 
coalition, the issue of small business is 
one which transcends geography and 
political party affiliation. The small 
business sector or our economy is ex- 
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tremely labor intensive, having ac- 
counted for the overwhelming major- 
ity of the jobs created in America in 
the past decade. But because small 
businesses are, in fact, small, they fre- 
quently lack the ability to prosper, or 
in some cases, survive during periods 
of high inflation and economic down- 
turn. Just as in the case of individual 
taxpayers, small businesses are fre- 
quently propelled into higher tax 
brackets merely because of inflation. 
Moreover, in periods of tight money 
and high interest rates, it is first and 
foremost the small business person 
who finds it impossible to finance the 
expansion of his or her enterprise. 

In large part, it is the Tax Code 
which plays a major role in the success 
of a small business. In my judgment, 
our tax laws should encourage the for- 
mation and expansion of small entre- 
preneuriak enterprise rather than in- 
hibit it. For this reason, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 2949, the Small Business 
Tax Act of 1981 which will address 
most of the tax inequities currently 
confronting our Nation’s small busi- 
ness community. 

In short, H.R. 2949 has five provi- 
sions which will: 

Allow small firms with gross sales of 
less than $500,000 per year to use the 
cash method of accounting. Presently, 
these firms are forced to use the ac- 
crual method of accounting which 
allows the Government to tax them on 
the paper profits derived from the in- 
flated values of their inventories; 

Stretch out over 10 years the tax 
penalty that is imposed when a firm 
switches inventory accounting meth- 
ods from FIFO first in- first out—to 
LIFO—last in-first out; 

Increase the amount of used equip- 
ment which qualifies for the invest- 
ment tax credit from $100,000 to 
$200,000; 

Allow a deferral of capital gains 
taxes on the sale of an asset when the 
proceeds of that sale are reinvested in 
a qualifying small business; and 

Provide for an expanded corporate 
tax rate structure as follows: 


Current law 


Rate 
Taxable income: (percent) 
$25,000 to 850,000 
$50,000 to $75,000.. 
$75,000 to $100,000 
Over $100,000 


Heftel-Archer-Nowak-Dreier bill 

Rate 
(percent) 
A 12 
$25,000 to $50,000.. 4 15 
$50,000 to $75,000 .. t 
$75,000 to $100,000... 
$100,000 to $150,000. 
$150,000 to $200,000 . 
$200,000 to $250,000 . 
Over $250,000 


Small businesses are frequently 
labor intensive and have recently been 


Taxable income: 
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forced to endure major increases in 
the social security tax. While a more 
rapid schedule of capital cost recovery 
will help some small business ventures, 
there is an even more compelling need 
to provide direct structural tax relief 
as well as incentives to attract capital 
away from tax shelters and other non- 
productive investments and into that 
sector of our economy which has tradi- 
tionally generated jobs and technolog- 
ical innovation benefiting all Ameri- 
cans: small business. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my col- 
leagues who have small businesses in 
their districts and who are concerned 
for their well-being to join with me 
and my three distinguished colleagues 
in cosponsoring the Small Business 
Tax Act of 1981. 

I also include the text of the bill 
printed in its entirety immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

H.R. 2949 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow certain small businesses 
to use the cash method of accounting 
without regard to inventory accounting 
requirements, to increase to $200,000 the 
amount of used property eligible for the 
investment tax credit, to allow nonrecog- 
nition of gain on sales of property where 
any equity interest in certain small busi- 
nesses is acquired, to provide an income 
tax rate reduction for corporations, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Small Busi- 


ness Tax Act of 1981". 


Sec. 2. ELECTION To Use CASH METHOD OF 
ACCOUNTING WITHOUT REGARD TO IN- 
VENTORIES. 


(a) In GeNnERAL.—Section 471 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to gener- 
al rule for inventories) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

b) ELECTION BY CERTAIN SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES TO USE CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS METHOD OF ACCOUNTING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A taxpayer may elect for 
the taxable year the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements method of accounting for a 
trade or business or the taxpayer without 
regard to any requirement to use inven- 
tories if— 

„(A) the average annual gross receipts of 
the taxpayer do not exceed $500,000 for the 
3 taxable years ending with the taxable 
year, and 

„B) such taxpayer is a qualified small 
business for each of such 3 taxable years. 

“(2) QUALIFIED SMALL BUSINESS DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘qualified small business’ means any person 
engaged in a trade or business if, at all times 
during the taxable year, active participants 
in such trade or business own— 

„ in the case of a trade or business 
other than a corporation, at least 70 percent 
of the capital and profits interests in such 
trade or business, and 

“(B) in the case of a corporation— 

“(i) stock possessing at least 70 precent of 
the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock of the corporation entitled 
to vote, and 
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(ii) at least 70 percent of the total value 
of shares of all other classes of stock of the 
corporation. 

(3) ACTIVE PARTICIPANT.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘active participant’ 
means an individual— 

“(A) who is actively involved in the man- 
agement of the trade or business, and 

“(B) whose principal business activity is 
such trade or business. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULES.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) CONTROLLED GROUPS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a con- 
trolled group, all persons who are members 
of such group at any time during the calen- 
dar year shall be treated as 1 taxpayer for 
such year for purposes of determining the 
gross receipts of the taxpayer. 

(ii) CONTROLLED GROUP DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of clause (i), persons shall be treated 
as members of a controlled group if such 
persons would be treated as a single employ- 
er under the regulations prescribed under 
section 52(b). 

(B) COORDINATION WITH SECTION 481.—In 
the case of a taxpayer who changes its 
method of accounting by reason of an elec- 
tion under this subsection, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, the net 
amount of adjustment required by section 
481(a)(2) to be taken into account by the 
taxpayer in computing taxable income shall 
be so taken into account in each of the 10 
taxable years beginning with the year of 
change. 

“(C) ELECTION.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The election under this 
subsection may be made without the con- 
sent of the Secretary and shall be made at 
such time and in such manner as the Secre- 
tary may by regulations prescribe. 

“(ii) PERIOD TO WHICH ELECTION APPLIES.— 
The election under this subsection shall 
apply to— 

(J) the taxable year for which it is made, 
and 

(II) all subsequent taxable years for 
which the taxpayer is a qualified small busi- 
ness and meets the requirements of subpar- 
agraph (A) of paragraph (1). 
unless the taxpayer secures the consent of 
the Secretary to the revocation of such elec- 
tion.“. 

(b) TecHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 471 of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
“Whenever in the opinion” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(a) GENERAL RuLe.—Except as provided 
in subsection (b), whenever in the opinion”. 
Sec. 3. 10-YEAR AVERAGING PERMITTED FOR 

INCREASES IN INVENTORY VALUE RE- 
QUIRED FOR ADOPTION OF LIFO 
METHOD. 

Subsection (b) of section 472 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to last- 
in first-out inventories) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “For purposes of section 481, any 
increase in the valuation of inventory re- 
quired by paragraph (2) shall be treated as 
an adjustment attributable to a change in a 
method of accounting not initiated by the 
taxpayer.” 

Sec. 4. USED PROPERTY ELIGIBLE FOR INVEST- 
MENT TAX CREDIT INCREASED TO 
$200,000. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Paragraph (2) of section 
4Bic) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to used section 38 property) is 
amended by striking out “$100,000” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$200,000”. 
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(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subpara- 
graph (B) of section 48(c)(2) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “$50,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

Sec. 5. NONRECOGNITION OF GAIN ON ANY 
PROPERTY SoLD WHERE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS EQUITY INTEREST ACQUIRED. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Part III of subchapter O 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to nontaxable exchanges) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 1041. SALES OF PROPERTY WHERE 
EQUITY INTEREST IN QUALIFIED SMALL 
BUSINESS CORPORATION ACQUIRED. 


“(a) NONRECOGNITION OF GAIN.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—If any property is sold 
by the taxpayer and, within the 1-year 
period beginning on the date of such sale, 
any equity interest in any qualified small 
business corporation is purchased by the 
taxpayer, gain (if any) from such sale shall, 
at the election of the taxpayer, be recog- 
nized only to the extent that the amount re- 
alized on such sale exceeds the cost to the 
taxpayer of such equity interest. 

“(2) Exvection.—The election under para- 
graph (1) shall be made by filing, not later 
than the last day prescribed by law (includ- 
ing extensions thereof) for filing the return 
of tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year in which the sale occurs, with the 
Secretary a statement (in such manner as 
the Secretary may be regulations prescribe) 
of such election. 

„b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) EQUITY INTEREST.— 

(A IN GENERAL.—The term equity inter- 
est’ means any common or preferred stock. 

B) DEBT EXCLUDED.—The term ‘equity in- 
terest’ does not include any interest— 

“(i) with respect to which the payment of 
money or other property is required solely 
by reason of the passage of time, or 

“di) the repurchase of which may be re- 
quired of the issuer solely by reason of the 
passage of time. 

“(2) QUALIFIED SMALL BUSINESS CORPORA- 
TION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
small buisness corporation’ means a small 
business corporation (within the meaning of 
section 1244(c)(3)) which meets the passive 
investment income limitation of subpara- 
graph (B). 

„(B) PASSIVE INVESTMENT INCOME LIMITA- 
TION.— 

( IN GENERAL.—A corporation shall not 
be treated as a qualified small business cor- 
poration for any taxable year if, for the tax- 
able year or any of the 3 taxable years after 
such taxable year, the passive investment 
income of such corporation is more than 15 
percent of its gross receipts. 

(un) Derrnrrions.—For purposes of clause 
(i), passive investment income and gross re- 
ceipts shall be determined as provided in 
subparagraph (C) of section 1372(e)95), as if 
the corporation were an electing small busi- 
ness corporation. 

(O) CONTROLLED GROUPS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a con- 
trolled group, all persons which are mem- 
bers of such group at any time during the 
calendar year shall be treated as 1 taxpayer 
for such year. 

(ii) CONTROLLED GROUP DEFINED.—for pur- 
poses of clause (i), persons shall be treated 
as members of a controlled group if such 
persons would be treated as a single employ- 
er under the regulations prescribed under 
section 52(b). 
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(e) SpectaL -RuLEs.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EXCHANGE TREATED AS SALE.—AN ex- 
change by the taxpayer of property for 
other property shall be treated as a sale of 
the first property, and the acquisition of 
any equity interest on the exchange of 
property shall be treated as a purchase of 
such equity interest. 

“(2) LIMITATION ON STOCK SALES.—In the 
case of any equity interest in a qualified 
small business corporation which is evi- 
denced by stock (other than stock in a small 
business corporation as defined in section 
1371), subsection (a) shall apply to the sale 
of such stock only if such sale would, if such 
stock had been purchased by the issuing 
corporation in such sale, be treated as a re- 
demption within the meaning of paragraph 
(1), (2), or (3) of section 302(b), including 
the application of section 302(c). 

“(d) REDUCTION oF Basis.—Where the pur- 
chase of any equity interest results under 
subsection (a) in the nonrecognition of gain 
on the sale of any property, the basis of 
such equity interest shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the amount of gain not so 
recognized on the sale of such property. 
Where the purchase of more than one 
equity interest is taken into account in the 
nonrecognition under subsection (a) of gain 
on the sale of a property, the preceding sen- 
tence shall be applied to each equity inter- 
est in the order in which each such equity 
interest is purchased. 

de) STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—If the tax- 
payer during any taxable year sells any 
property at a gain, then— 

“(1) the statutory period for the assess- 
ment of any deficiency attributable to any 
part of such gain shall not expire before the 
expiration of the 3-year period beginning on 
the date the Secretary is notified by the 
taxpayer (in such manner as the Secretary 
may be regulations prescribe) of— 

(A) the taxpayer's cost of purchasing any 


equity interest which the taxpayer claims 
results in nonrecognition of any part of 
such gain. 

(B) the taxpayer's intention not to pur- 
chase any equity interest within the l-year 
period described in subsection (a), or 

“(C) the failure by the taxpayer to pur- 


chase any equity interest within such 
period; and 
“(2) such deficiency may be assessed 
before the expiration of such 3-year period 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law or rule of law which would otherwise 
prevent such assessment.” 
(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(a) of section 1016 of such Code (relating to 
adjustments to basis) is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of paragraph (21), by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (22) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
and”, and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 
“(23) in the case of any equity interest the 
acquisition of which resulted under section 
1041 in the nonrecognition of gain on the 
sale or exchange of property, to the extent 
provided by section 1041(d).” 
(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections of part III of subchapter O of chap- 
ter 1 of such Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 
“Sec. 1041. Sales of property where equity 
interest in qualified small business cor- 
poration acquired.” 

Sec. 6. CORPORATE INCOME Tax RATE REDUC- 
TION. 


Subsection (b) of section 11 of the Inter- 
nal revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax 
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imposed on corporations) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) AMounT OF Tax.—The amount of the 
tax imposed by subsection (a) shall be the 
sum of— 

(1) 12 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as does not exceed $25,000, 

“(2) 15 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as exceeds $25,000, but does not 
exceed $50,000, 

“(3) 20 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as exceeds $50,000, but does not 
exceed $75,000, 

() 30 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as exceeds $75,000, but does not 
exceed $100,000, 

(5) 40 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as exceeds $100,000, but does not ex- 
ceeds $150,000, 

(8) 43 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as exceeds $150,000, but does not 
exceed $200,000, 

“(7) 45 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as exceeds $200,000, but does not 
exceed $250,000, plus 

“(8) 46 percent of so much of the taxable 
income as exceeds $250,000.” 

Sec. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) In GeNERAL,—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the amendments made by 
this Act shall apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1980. 

(b) SALES AND EXcHANGES.—The amend- 
ments made by section 5 shall apply only to 
sales and exchanges of property (the non- 
recognition of gain on which is to be 
claimed under section 1041 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) in such taxable 
years. 

è Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly feel that no segment of the 
American business community is more 
vital to the Nation’s economic welfare 
than the small businessman and busi- 
nesswoman. And yet, these hard-work- 
ing men and women have long been 
beset by a tax code that endangers 
their livelihood and robs them of the 
incentive to expand to meet current 
and future markets. This is particular- 
ly damaging because small business 
provides the new, entry-level jobs our 
economy so sorely needs. 

So, it is with great pride that I join 
today with Representatives HEFTEL, 
Nowak, and DREIER in introducing the 
Small Business Tax Act of 1981, which 
provides tax relief and incentives 
needed by small business. 

We fully expect the particular cir- 
cumstances facing small business to be 
dealt with during this Congress and 
are confident the act’s five provisions 
provide a sound framework from 
which this situation can be addressed. 

The act’s five provisions are: 

A corporate income tax rate reduc- 
tion which expands the 1978 Tax Re- 
duction Act by increasing the surtax 
exemption to $250,000 and changing 
the rates and brackets. The top prior- 
ity of delegates to the recent White 
House Conference on Small Business 
was a change in income tax schedules. 
They advocated further graduating 
the corporate tax rates, saying such a 
tax reduction is imperative if small 
businesses are to survive high infla- 
tion. 2 
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A provision to allow small firms with 
gross sales of less than $500,000 a year 
to use the cash method of accounting. 
Presently, these firms are forced to 
use the accrual method of accounting 
which allows the Government to tax 
them for paper profits derived from 
the inflated value of their inventories. 

A provision to increase the current 
ceiling on the amount of investment 
tax credit that could be applied to 
used equipment to $200,000. The cur- 
rent $100,000 ceiling is discriminatory 
to smaller firms. 

A small business rollover provision 
to allow a deferral of the capital gains 
taxes on the sale of an asset when the 
proceeds of the sale are invested in 
small business. 

A provision to stretch out over 10 
years the penalty imposed when a 
firm switches inventory accounting 
methods from FIFO to LIFO. 

In closing, we feel the act is compre- 
hensive and should have the support 
of the whole small business communi- 
ty.e 
Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing H.R. 2949, the Small Busi- 
ness Tax Act of 1981. Joining me as 
original cosponsors are Representative 
HEFTEL, Representative ARCHER, mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and Representative DREIER, a 
member of the Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

As chairman of the House Small 
Business Subcommittee on Tax, Access 
to Equity Capital and Business Oppor- 
tunities, I view H.R. 2949 as an impor- 
tant, bipartisan first step toward as- 
suring that our Nation’s smaller firms 
receive significant and meaningful tax 
relief this year. To this end, the sub- 
committee is in the midst of an impor- 
tant series of hearings on the adminis- 
tration’s tax reduction program, and is 
assessing how it will affect small busi- 
ness. At the close of these hearings on 
April 2, the Congress will have an im- 
portant record, a road map, which, 
when followed, will lead us to our ulti- 
mate destination—tax equity for small 
business. 

High interest rates and sluggish eco- 
nomic growth have led millions of 
smaller firms to the brink of disaster. 
They need tax relief now more than 
ever, to allow them to retain capital 
and attract new sources of equity in- 
vestment. H.R. 2949 is designed to ac- 
complish both goals. It will offer 
labor, as well as capital-intensive small 
business, a chance to boost internal 
cash generation and attract new 
equity investment. 

The bill has five components. First, 
it increases the surtax exemption from 
$100,000 to $250,000. The rates and 
brackets are as follows: 


Existing law 


$0 to $25,000. 
$25,000 to $50,000 
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$50,000 to $75,000. 
$75,000 to $100,000... 
Over $100,000. 


$0 to $25,000... 
$25,000 to $50, 
$50,000 to $75,000. 
$100,000 to $150,0 
$150,000 to $200,000. 
$200,000 to $250,000. 
Over $250,000. 


This component simply expands the 
action taken by the Ways and Means 
Committee in the Tax Reduction Act 
of 1978. It improves on present law by 
further reducing rates on the lower 
end, where most find themselves, and 
expanding the surtax exemption to 
offset inflation-induced bracket creep. 

The second component is an expand- 
ed small business rollover provision. 
This would allow a deferral of capital 
gains taxes on the sale of an asset 
when the proceeds are invested in an 
equity position in a small business cor- 
poration within 12 months. This com- 
ponent is a variation of a bill I intro- 
duced last year, H.R. 5097, which al- 
lowed a rollover from one small busi- 
ness to another. My subcommittee’s 
report on capital formation and reten- 
tion recommended the enactment of 
such a rollover provision because it 
would encourage capital formation by 
retaining some of the capital now in- 
vested in the small business communi- 
ty. 

The expanded rollover in H.R, 2949 
goes one step further. It will literally 
funnel large amounts of capital into 
small business corporations as inves- 
tors seeks to defer capital gains taxes. 
Money which is now locked up in ster- 
ile assets such as antiques, real estate, 
gold, and commodities will flow into 
the most productive sector of our Na- 
tion’s economy—its small businesses. 

The third and fourth components 
are cash accounting for small business- 
es and a LIFO conversion provision. I 
view both concepts as a part of a much 
broader concept I refer to as inventory 
reform. As was found in hearings held 
by my subcommittee, which were the 
first ever held on this subject, inven- 
tory reform is as important to the revi- 
talization of our Nation’s economy as 
is capital cost recovery. While both 
measures aid capital formation by in- 
creasing the internal cash flow of a 
business, they differ. Capital cost re- 
covery aids capital-intensive business- 
es, while inventory reform helps labor- 
intensive businesses. The vast major- 
ity of smaller firms are primarily 
labor-intensive. 

I recently introduced H.R. 2319, the 
Inventory Simplification Tax Act of 
1981, which will help large, medium, 
and small businesses. The bill was 
based on recommendations of the capi- 
tal formation task force on inven- 
tories, composed of 16 member associ- 
ations representing a broad spectrum 
of the business community, and on 
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recommendations of the subcommittee 
report on inventory accounting as a 
burden on the capital formation proc- 
ess. 

The cash accounting component 
allows small firms with less than 
$500,000 of gross sales per year to use 
the cash, as opposed to accrual ac- 
counting. The LIFO conversion meas- 
ure allows the penalty that is imposed 
when a firm switches accounting 
methods from first in, first out (FIFO) 
to be stretched out over 10 years. 
These two provisions, when added to 
some of the other components con- 
tained in H.R. 2319, will greatly aid 
smaller firms by eliminating needless 
regulations and providing an intelli- 
gent, tiered approach to our tax code. 

The vast majority of smaller firms 
do not use LIFO and are denied the 
use of cash accounting. They will be 
able to do so, and as a result, enjoy an 
enhanced cash flow. 

The fifth provision of H.R. 2949 in- 
creases the amount of investment tax 
credit eligible for the investment tax 
credit from $100,000 to $200,000, and is 
identical to a provision in H.R. 6171, 
which I introduced last session. An 
identical provision was contained in 
last year’s Senate Finance Committee 
tax cut bill, H.R. 5829. The increase is 
justified on several grounds: First, as 
was pointed out in my subcommittee’s 
report on capital formation and reten- 
tion, smaller firms, to a great extent, 
rely on used machinery. They either 
cannot afford new machinery or 
cannot wait the 1 or 2 years it takes to 
receive delivery of new machinery. 
Second, the credit was last raised in 
1975, from $50,000 to $100,000. Simple 
adjustment for inflation would raise 
the limit to $200,000. There is strong 
evidence to suggest that the amount 
should be raised to $300,000, or elimi- 
nated altogether. 

H.R. 2949 is an important milestone 

on the road to tax equity for small 
business. The road is filled with turns 
and obstacles but the end is plainly in 
sight. The House, the Small Business 
Committee, and my fellow cosponsors, 
need to pull together in this effort. 
H.R. 2949 points the way, and when 
added with other small-business-ori- 
ented tax initiatives, will assure that 
this vibrant, job-producing, innovative, 
and competitive business sector con- 
tinues to deliver the ideas, jobs, and 
products our Nation so desperately 
needs.@ 
% Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, small 
business is undoubtedly the most 
talked about, but least acted upon 
sector of our economy. While almost 
everyone will readily agree that small 
business is the backbone of the Na- 
tion’s economy, too often those same 
people do nothing to encourage the 
survival of this vital sector. 

Small businesses account for 43 per- 
cent of the Nation's gross national 
product, provide virtually all new pri- 
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vate sector employment, and are re- 
sponsible for more than half of all 
major innovations. However, America’s 
small businesses are failing at an 
alarmingly high rate. 

It is essential that policies be imple- 
mented to create an environment in 
which individual initiative and ingenu- 
ity can prosper. Instead, a complex 
and inequitable tax code threatens the 
very existence of many of America’s 
small enterprises. 

To address this intolerable situation, 
I am joining with three of my distin- 
guished colleagues to introduce the 
Small Business Tax Act of 1981, H.R. 
2949. This vital legislation is a biparti- 
san effort to attack the most pressing 
problems of our Nation’s small busi- 
nesses. I am pleased to join Mr. 
HEFTEL and Mr. ARCHER, of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and Mr. 
Nowak, my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on Small Business, in introducing 
this measure. 

The five provisions of the Small 
Business Tax Act seek to: 

First. Allow small businesses with 
gross receipts under $500,000 the 
option of electing the cash method of 
accounting. Currently, the accrual 
method of accounting must be used, 
which taxes businesses on the “paper 
profits” derived from the inflated 
value of their inventories. 

Second. Establish a more graduated 
corporate tax rate structure as follows: 

Current scheme 


$0 to $25,000. 
$25,000 to $50,000. 
$50,000 to $75,000. 
$75,000 to $100,000... 
Over $100,000 
Heftel-Archer-Nowak-Dreier 
Rate 

(percent) 
$0 to $25,000. 12 
$25,000 to $50,000. 15 
$50,000 to $75,000 ise 20 
$75,000 to $100,000... 8 30 
$100,000 to $150,000. rae 40 
$150,000 to $200,000 1 — 43 
$200,000 to $250,000. Sy 45 
Over $250,000. 46 


Third. Allow a capital gains tax de- 
ferral on the sale of an asset when the 
proceeds are invested in a qualifying 
small business. 

Fourth. Increase the amount of used 
equipment eligible for the investment 
tax credit from the $100,000 under 
current law to $200,000. 

Fifth. Ease the initial penalty im- 
posed when a firm changes from the 
first in, first out (FIFO) to the last in, 
first out (LIFO) method of account- 
ing, by allowing a 10-year averaging on 
required increased inventory values. 

The provisions of this act are criti- 
cally important to the revitalization of 
a healthy small business sector. These 
are concepts which hold the strong 
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support of the small business commu- 
nity. 

I ask my colleagues to cosponsor the 
Small Business Tax Act which will 
provide relief for America’s small busi- 
ness sector. We must all work to enact 
legislation which will nurture, not de- 
stroy, the foundation of the American 
free enterprise system.@ 


THE VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS 
HEALTH CARE AND BENEFITS 
ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from South Dakota (Mr. DASCHLE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing omnibus legislation 
entitled the Vietnam-Era Veterans 
Health Care and Benefits Act of 
1981,” which I feel will go far to ad- 
dress the current needs of America’s 
Vietnam veterans. 

The first part of this bill will address 
the most perplexing issue facing Viet- 
nam veterans since their return from 
the war over 10 years ago, and that is 
the question of agent orange. I have 
already introduced legislation (H.R. 
2493) to compensate Vietnam veterans 
who may be suffering from conditions 
due to exposure to that deadly herbi- 
cide. I will continue to push for pas- 
sage of this legislation, but in the 
meantime I feel that there is an inter- 
mediate step that everyone agrees can 
and should be taken. This intermedi- 
ate step would require that a veteran, 
who feels his condition is a result of 
exposure to herbicides, and who is ex- 
amined by a VA physician and deter- 
mined to be in need of medical assist- 
ance, will be provided with the neces- 
sary hospitalization or outpatient 
treatment. This will at least assist vet- 
erans and their families in defraying 
the expensive medical costs that are 
associated with chronic illnesses 
(cancer, et cetera). In the meantime, 
the VA, Air Force, and Center for Dis- 
ease Control epidemiolgy studies will 
hopefully be able to provide us with 
more definitive evidence of likelihood 
that service in Vietnam, or exposure to 
herbicides, can cause chronic health 
effects. If an association is proven, 
compensation can and will then be 
paid. 

Second, my bill will address the rec- 
ommedations made by the White 
House Interagency Work Group on 
Phenoxy Herbicides to the VA regard- 
ing their proposed epidemiology study. 
These recommendations were to 
expand the scope of the study to in- 
clude the possible effects of factors 
other than herbicides, namely medica- 
tions (dapzone), chemicals (penta- 
chlorophenol) or any other products 
that may have health implications on 
veterans who served in Southeast Asia. 

Third, this legislation will reauthor- 
ize the Vietnam veteran outreach cen- 
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ters, which in their initial year of op- 
eration, counseled over 50,000 Vietnam 
veterans and members of their fami- 
lies. This program has been tremen- 
dously successful and I am encouraged 
that both the House and Senate Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committees, as well as the 
Senate Budget Committee, have in- 
cluded funds for the continuation of 
the program. The vet center in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., has counseled over 600 
persons, many of whom I have spoken 
with. They have been virtually unani- 
mous in their praise for the program 
and desire for its continuation. 

Fully 48 percent of the Vietnam vet- 
erans visiting these centers have 
stated that a major impediment to 
their successful rehabilitation is their 
inability to find a job. As we are all 
aware, most previous Government ef- 
forts (CETA, Hire I and II, et cetera) 
aimed as assisting Vietnam veterans in 
getting a job have been a dismal fail- 
ure. One of the few exceptions to this 
unfortunate pattern, has been the VA 
administered OJT program where 74.8 
percent of those enrolled have com- 
pleted the program and 95 percent 
have gone on to use their training for 
actual employment purposes. Thus, 
the final portion of my legislation will 
give Vietnam veterans, identified 
through the vet centers, or other VA 
offices, an opportunity to train under 
the OJT program, regardless of 
whether they have been delimited or 
not. I feel that this last effort should 
be made to reach out and assist those 
Vietnam veterans who desire to 
become gainfully employed. I have in- 
troduced this particular section of the 
omnibus bill earlier as H.R. 2391. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I feel that pas- 
sage of this omnibus legislation will be 
a substantive indication to Vietnam 
veterans that every effort is being 
made to assist them in completing 
their readjustment from the war, and 
that this Nation is behind those who 
have fought in the past, just as it is 
now behind a new, vigorous effort to 
revitalize its Armed Forces, and seek 
new recruits for possible future con- 
frontations. I hope that my colleagues 
will see fit to support this legislation. 

H.R. 2953 

A bill to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to provide medical care to 
certain veterans who served in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam during the Vietnam era, to 
extend by two years the period during 
which Vietnam-era veterans may initially 
request psychological readjustment coun- 
seling, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Vietnam-era Veter- 
ans’ Health Care and Benefits Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 610(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (3); 


(B) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 
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(C) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause (4): 

“(4) any veteran who served in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam during the Vietnam era if a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (or working under a contract or 
fee arrangement with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration) determines that such hospital 
care is necessary for the treatment of a con- 
dition that may be associated with exposure 
while serving in the Republic of Vietnam to 
the herbicide defoliant commonly known as 
‘Agent Orange’; and”. 

(2) Section 612(g) of such title is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” after “(g)”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

(2) The Administrator, within the limits 
of Veterans’ Administration facilities, may 
furnish medical services on an outpatient or 
ambulatory basis to any veteran eligible for 
hospital care under the authority of section 
610(a)(4) of this title if a physician em- 
ployed by the Veterans’ Administration (or 
working under a contract or fee arrange- 
ment with the Veterans’ Administration) de- 
termines that such medical services are nec- 
essary for the treatment of a condition that 
may be associated with exposure of such 
veteran while serving in the Republic of 
Vietnam to the herbicide defoliant common- 
ly known as Agent Orange’.”. 

(3) Section 612¢i)(4) of such title is amend- 
5 by inserting “(fX3) or” after subsec- 
tion”. 

(4) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 

(b) Paragraph (1) of section 307(a) of the 
Veterans Health Programs Extension and 
Improvement Act of 1979 (Public Law 96- 
151; 93 Stat. 1097) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: ~ 

(1% The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall design a protocol for and con- 
duct an epidemiological study of the long- 
term adverse health effects in humans of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the period of the Vietnam conflict as such 
health effects may result from exposure to 
phenoxy herbicides (including the herbicide 
known as ‘Agent Orange’) and the class of 
chemicals known as ‘the dioxins’ produced 
during the manufacture of such herbicides. 
In conducting such study, the Administra- 
tors may include an evaluation of the ad- 
verse health effects in humans of such serv- 
ice, as such health effects may result from 
other factors involved in such service, in- 
cluding exposure to other herbicides, chemi- 
cals, medications, or environmental hazards 
or conditions. 

„B) The Administrator shall also conduct 
a comprehensive review and scientific analy- 
sis of the literature covering other studies 
relating to whether there may be long-term 
adverse health effects in humans from ex- 
posure to phenoxy herbicides (including the 
herbicide known as ‘Agent Orange’) and the 
class of chemicals known as ‘the dioxins’ 
produced during the manufacture of such 
herbicides. In conducting such review and 
analysis, the Administrator may include a 
review and analysis of the literature cover- 
ing other studies relating to whether there 
may be long-term adverse health effects in 
humans from other factors involved in serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the Vietnam conflict or in other comparable 
situations involving one or more of the fac- 
tors described in the second sentence of sub- 
paragraph (A).“. 
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Sec. 3. Section 612A(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “or 
two years after the effective date of this sec- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof “or by 
September 30, 1983”. 

Sec. 4. (a1) Subchapter IV of chapter 34 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

§ 1687. Vocational training programs for vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era 

“(a) Subject to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, any eligible veteran who served on 
active duty during the Vietnam era may be 
provided educational assistance under this 
chapter for the purpose of pursuing (1) a 
program of on job training (other than ap- 
prenticeship), or (2) a program of education 
with a vocational objective (other than 
flight training). without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 1662(a 1) of this title. Upon 
completion of a program provided by virtue 
of this section, the Administrator shall pro- 
vide the veteran with such employment 
counseling as may be necessary to assist the 
veteran in obtaining employment consistent 
with the veteran's abilities, aptitudes, and 
interests. 

“(b) Educational assistance may be pro- 
vided by virtue of this section only if the 
veteran has been determined by a counselor 
at a readjustment counseling center estab- 
lished under section 612A of this title, a 
State employment office, a veterans’ assist- 
ance office, or a Veterans’ Administration 
medical facility as being in need of a pro- 
gram or course described in subsection (a) of 
this section. Any such determination shall 
be made in accordance with regulations 
which the Administrator shall prescribe. 

“(c) Assistance may not be provided by 
virtue of this section after the end of the 
two-year period beginning on the later of (1) 
October 1, 1981, or (2) the first day of the 
third calendar month following the date of 
the enactment of this section.“. 

(2) The table sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 1687 the follow- 
ing new item: 

“1687. Vocational training programs for vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era.” 

(b) Section 1687 of title 38, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a) shall take 
effect on October 1, 1981. 


IMPACT OF PROPOSED BUDGET 
CUTS ON AKRON, OHIO 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 

given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter.) 
è Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the RECORD 
today a preliminary analysis I have 
prepared showing the probable effects 
of President Reagan's proposed budget 
revision on the Akron area, which I 
represent. This analysis is not intend- 
ed as an expression of my own position 
on any of the President’s proposals. 
Rather, I have compiled this informa- 
tion so that the people of my district 
can better evaluate the President’s 
proposed budget and advise me and 
other Federal elected officials as to 
their preferences with regard to the 
proposed cuts. I believe other Mem- 
bers of the House may find this analy- 
sis helpful. 
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In the fiscal year 1982 budget recom- 
mendations the President recently 
submitted to Congress, he proposed 
that total Federal spending be held to 
$695.3 billion, with budget authority 
of $772.4 billion. He projects revenues 
of $650.3 billion and a deficit of $45 
billion. 

This compares with former Presi- 
dent Carter’s projected revenues of 
$711.8 billion and deficit of $27.5 bil- 
lion. The reason President Reagan’s 
projected deficit is so much higher is 
that he has also proposed significant 
tax cuts. 

Although he has not yet presented 
all of the specific proposals to Con- 
gress, President Reagan states that his 
budget will reduce former President 
Carter’s 1982 proposed spending level 
by $48.6 billion. In order to achieve 
this saving, President Reagan has rec- 
ommended broad spending cuts in nu- 
merous Federal programs, projects, 
and services. The so-called safety-net 
programs—social security retirement, 
medicare, supplemental security 
income, some veteran’s benefits, some 
school lunches, Operation Head Start, 
and summer youth jobs—will be 
spared significant cuts, and the De- 
fense Establishment will actually see a 
sizable increase. but almost every 
other area of Federal spending is tick- 
eted to be cut back or eliminated. 

I certainly believe that we must end 
runaway Federal spending. Congress 
must review the mountain of Federal 


programs that has been created over 
the last 30 years and reestablish our 
priorities. We must separate the 
nonessentials from the essentials. But 
in so doing, we must carefully study 


each individual proposal and act 
always to protect the vital interests of 
the people in our communities, and 
the country as a whole. In other 
words, we must cut with a scalpel, not 
with a meat-ax. 

With this objective in mind, I have 
analyzed many of the proposed cuts— 
the programs affected, the manner in 
which they will be cut, and the possi- 
ble impact these cuts will have on 
Akron area residents. The complete 
details of the President’s proposals are 
still not available. And even where 
they are available, it is not always pos- 
sible to state precisley what the 
impact would be on the Akron area. It 
should also be pointed out that these 
proposals will not necessarily mean 
that all the programs at the local level 
will be cut back. Some of the proposed 
cuts may be offset by a reallocation of 
State and local budget priorities, by an 
increase in State or local taxes, or by 
reduction in administrative costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of the 
analysis follows these remarks: 
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IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED BUDGET CUTS ON 
THE AKRON AREA 


FAMILY ASSISTANCE 
Food stamps 


This program subsidized the food pur- 
chases of lower-income individuals to help 
them obtain a minimal diet. 

President Reagan proposes placing a cap 
on the gross income of participants at 130% 
of the poverty level, or about $11,000 a year 
for a family of four. Currently, eligibility is 
based on net income, which is arrived at by 
allowing certain deductions from gross 
income, such as work-related expenses, high 
utility and shelter costs, and medical ex- 
penses for the elderly. President Reagan 
proposes eliminating these deductions. He 
also proposes retrospective accounting of 
income, which means that eligibility will be 
determined by looking at income received 
over a period of months (as yet unspecified) 
rather than determining eligibility based on 
current income alone, as is now done under 
current law. He also proposes reducing food 
stamp benefits to households with school- 
aged children who receive subsidized 
lunches. 

In 1980, the Federal government sent 
Summit County $20.7 million in food stamp 
assistance. Recent figures show that there 
are 49,269 food stamp recipients in Summit 
County and 11,883 in Portage County. It is 
estimated that about 5% of total households 
in the north-central area of the U.S. will 
lose their food stamp benefits under the 
Reagan proposal. This means that as many 
as 3,000 current food stamp participants in 
the Akron area could stop receiving these 
benefits. The retrospective accounting pro- 
posal means that anyone who suffers a 
sudden and severe loss of income, such as a 
laid-off worker, may not be able to receive 
immediate food stamp benefits. The likely 
effect of eliminating the ‘‘double-lunch” 
subsidy to poor school children will be to in- 
crease the reliance of poor families on the 
school lunch program at a time when 
schools, because of reduced subsidies to the 
school meal programs, may be forced to end 
meal service. 


Child nutrition 


This program finances a variety of meal 
programs, such as school lunches. 

President Reagan proposes eliminating 
the subsidies for students from families 
above a certain income level. For instance, 
children from a family of four making more 
than $15,630 a year would no longer be eligi- 
ble. Subsidies for children from a family of 
four with incomes between $11,640 and 
$15,630 a year would be maintained. Free 
lunches would be continued for children 
from a family of four earning less than 
$11,640. 

All elementary and secondary schools in 
the Akron public school system participate 
in the child nutrition program. For the 
1980-81 school year, 34.5% of the total en- 
rollment is eligible for free school lunches. 
Eighty-six percent of those eligible, or 
11,455 students, actually receive free 
lunches, and 2,782 students receive reduced 
price lunches. The amount of Federal child 
nutrition subsidy a school receives depends 
on the number of participating students. 
The Federal subsidies help keep the prices 
of the meals down for all students. A reduc- 
tion of the amount of subsidies going to the 
schools will force other children to pay a 
higher cost. Some children may then have 
to drop out of the program which may make 
it very difficult for the schools to offer any 
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kind of nutrition program at all. Since Ohio 
state law requires that schools offer such a 
program the state will have to either change 
the law or increase its own subsidies to the 
schools. 

Supplemental feeding for women, infants, 

and children ( WIC) 

This program provides Federal assistance 
to certified community health clinics to pur- 
chase food supplements for pregnant and 
nursing women, infants, and children up to 
5 years of age who are determined to be at 
risk of undernourishment because of low 
income. 

President Reagan proposes to fund WIC 
at $720 million for FY 1982, cutting the pro- 
gram by 20% of current spending. 

In Summit County, the program serves 
4,379 individuals who are referred it by the 
public health clinics and hospitals when 
symptoms of malnutrition or anemia are de- 
tected through physical examination. The 
Summit County program received $1.9 mil- 
lion for WIC in FY 1981, and recently expe- 
rienced a 15% cut in state assistance. 

Aid to families with dependent children 

(AFDC) 

This program provides Federal funds to 
states on a matching basis to pay cash wel- 
fare benefits to needy families with depend- 
ent children. In Ohio, the Federal govern- 
ment contributes 55% of the benefits. 

President Reagan proposes requiring that 
certain other non-cash benefits and sources 
of income that are currently excluded from 
consideration (such as income of a step- 
parent, food stamps and housing assistance) 
be considered in computing eligibility and 
benefit levels. He also proposes setting a 
maximum deduction of $135 for work and 
child care expenses in determining AFDC 
eligibility, and providing AFDC support 
only to families which earn less than 150% 
of a state’s minimum needs standard. He 


also proposes excluding from the program 
strikers and children over 18 not in school. 


Many single-parent families receive 
AFDC, as do families with an unemployed 
parent. In 1980, the total Summit County 
AFDC expenditure was $29 million and the 
total Portage County expenditure was ap- 
proximately $6 million. Over 55% of each 
share came from the federal government, 

Currently, in Summit County 29,656 
people are receiving AFDC. In Portage 
County there are 5,606 AFDC recipients. Of- 
ficials from the Department of Health and 
Human Services have testified that on a na- 
tionwide basis, the Reagan proposals would 
cut 10.6% of the current recipients out of 
the program and reduce the benefits of an- 
other 6.8%. If these cuts are applicable to 
the Akron area, 3,738 Akron area recipients 
would lose their AFDC benefits altogether 
and another 2,398 would experience benefit 
reductions. However, because most of the 
working poor live in higher cost urban areas 
and the Northeast-Midwest region of the 
country, it is likely that the cuts will be dis- 
proportionately higher in the Akron area. 

Social service programs 

Currently, the Federal government con- 
tributes to state and country-run social serv- 
ice programs known as Title XX which pro- 
vide services for the mentally retarded, 
meals-on-wheels for the aged and disabled, 
child day care for children of low income 
working mothers, homemaker services, chil- 
dren's medical services and more. The Fed- 
eral government also provides funds for 
other state social services such as foster 
care, rehabilitation, adoption assistance and 
the Community Services Administration. 
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President Reagan proposes consolidating 
these programs into one block grant to 
states. States could use the grants for a vari- 
ety of activities including but not limited to 
the programs being replaced. States will 
have the ability to establish their own prior- 
ities and decide which programs and serv- 
ices will be funded. They would not have to 
match any of the funds with their own 
money. This consolidation will reduce over- 
all funding by $1.2 billion, or 25%, in 1982. 

Nationwide, in 1981 these programs will 
serve 900,000 aged, blind and disabled per- 
sons, 600,000 low income children in day 
care centers, one million abused or neglect- 
ed children, 500,000 children in foster 
homes and 1.4 million handicapped persons, 
among others. 

In fiscal year 1981, the state of Ohio re- 
ceived almost $143 million in Federal Title 
XX funds. The proposed 25% cut would 
reduce Ohio's funding by $35.7 million. 

In Summit County, Title XX homemaker 
services received almost $1.3 million in Fed- 
eral funds in 1980, and over $1.1 million in 
Federal money for day care services. The 
Title XX contract services in Summit 
County, which include mental health serv- 
ices, counseling and meals-on-wheels, re- 
ceived $11.9 million in Federal funds, which 
amounted to 84.4% of the total amount 
spent on these contract services in Summit 
County. 

In October, 1980, the Summit County 
Welfare Department handled 12,674 Title 
XX cases, including 9,749 early periodic 
children's screening diagnosis and treat- 
ment cases, 1,131 children’s medical services 
and 929 transportation service cases. Under 
the contract services, there were 1,388 day 
care participants. 


Low-income energy assistance program 
(LEAP) 

LEAP, known in Ohio as HEAP or Home 
Energy Assistance Program, provides $1.7 
billion for payments from states to individ- 
uals who cannot meet the high costs of 
home heating fuel. 

President Reagan proposes to combine 
LEAP with the Emergency Assistance pro- 
gram under title IV of the Social Security 
Act into a hardship block grant to be admin- 
istered through the states. Under the block 
grant, states would have wide latitude to de- 
termine who would participate in the pro- 
gram, how much their benefits would be 
and how the funds would be used. The hard- 
ship fund would be funded at 25% less than 
the combined total of the two programs in 
fiscal year 1981. 

A reduction in LEAP funds could increase 
the difficulties of low-income people in 
paying their winter heating bills, especially 
since the cost of home heating fuel keeps 
going up. Figures for the local area are not 
available. However, Ohio received $91 mil- 
lion to assist in home heating in 1981. Under 
the Emergency Payment program. Ohio 
used $11 million of the $53 million available 
nationwide, or 21% of all Federal funds in 
the program. 

CITIES 
Economic development administration 

EDA provides a variety of grants, loans 
and technical assistance to generate commu- 
nity investment and create new permanent 
employment in the private sector in eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

President Reagan proposes to abolish 
EDA. 

In Ohio in 1980, EDA invested over $35 
million which led to the investment of $75 
million in private sector funds and the cre- 
ation or preservation of almost 10,000 jobs. 
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In Akron, EDA has participated in proj- 
ects including the Goodyear Technical De- 
velopment Center, the Sweitzer Avenue In- 
dustrial Development Project, and $65,000 
in annual planning assistance to the 
NEFCO regional planning agency. Loss of 
EDA grants will affect the Downtown De- 
velopment Plan for Akron as well as the Re- 
volving Loan Fund application by the city 
for $3 million to assist small businesses in 
Akron to expand and create more jobs. 

EDA planning funds have also gone into 
Barberton to support planning for the reuse 
of the former Seiberling Tire plant, closed 
last year. 


Urban development action grants 


The UDAG program provides grants to 
economically distressed localities in cases 
where the grants will bring about substan- 
tially larger investment by private business- 
es in major commercial and industrial devel- 
opments and will create new jobs. 

President Reagan proposes merging 
UDAG into the Community Development 
Block Grant program cutting the combined 
budget authority by $584 million, leaving it 
at about 15% of UDAG's fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriation. 

The city of Akron has received $18.5 mil- 
lion to date through the UDAG program, 
providing a basis of investments totalling 
over $100 million in the Goodyear Tech 
Center, Sweitzer Avenue Industrial Develop- 
ment area, and the Quaker Square Hilton. 
The budget cut will directly affect the 
Akron Downtown Development Plan which 
called for a $180 million investment includ- 
ing $75 million in Federal finds much of it 
UDAG funds, as well as the future chances 
of the cities of Kent, Lakemore, and Barber- 
ton, which are also eligible for UDAG, to re- 
ceive funding for revitalization programs. A 
budget cut for this fiscal year would have 
an immediate effect on the Channelwood II 
UDAG. The project would provide 186 new 
low and moderate income housing units for 
Akron and $2.4 million to the City to sup- 
port public improvements in the project 
area. 


HUD planning assistance 


The planning assistance programs for the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment was set up to develop regional land 
use and development planning capabilities 
at the state and local level. 

President Reagan proposes cutting back 
funds this year and next, and phasing out 
the entire program in 1983. 

The NEFCO regional planning agency re- 
ceives approximately $150,000 annually in 
HUD planning funds to support a wide 
range of housing and community develop- 
ment planning work, such as the Area Wide 
Housing Opportunity Plan. 


Waste treatment 


This Environmental Protection Agency 
program finances construction of municipal 
waste water treatment plants and sewage 
systems. 

President Reagan proposes providing 
enough funds to complete projects already 
underway, but in coming years he proposes 
financing only certain high priority proj- 
ects. 

Depending on how this policy is applied, it 
could halt the $42 million investment in the 
Springfield-91 Phase II sewer project in 
southern Summit County as well as projects 
in Akron, Norton, Twinsburg Township, and 
Hudson which are now in the planning 
stages. 
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Energy conservation 


The Department of Energy administers 
conservation programs such as weateriza- 
tion assistance and development of technol- 
ogy to produce energy from municipal 
wastes. 

President Reagan proposes scaling back 
conservation grants by 10% in 1981 and by 
40% in 1982. 

Such cutbacks would have a direct effect 
on Akron and other cities in the Northeast 
and Midwest because of the cold winters, 
high energy costs, and the preponderance of 
older, energy-inefficient housing stock. 

The weatherization program is scheduled 
to complete work on 750 homes in the 
Akron area next year, if the program is con- 
tinued. 

President Reagan also proposes eliminat- 
ing all loan and loan guarantee authority 
authorized to support production of energy 
from municipal wastes. This would end the 
only means in sight for insuring the finan- 
cial viability of the City of Akron's Recycle 
Energy System and the continued market 
for steam from this plant which requires a 
$12 million price support loan to guarantee 
financing for the plant. 

HEALTH 
Medicaid 

This is a joint Federal-state program 
which pays doctor, hospital, nursing home 
and other health costs of the poor. Within 
broad Federal guidelines, states set rules for 
eligibility and payment rates. Eligible per- 
sons are entitled to have their bills paid, 
whatever the total cost. Under current law, 
the Federal government pays an average of 
55% of a state’s medicaid cost, while the 
state makes up the remainder. 

President Reagan proposes capping the 
Federal contribution to medicaid, allowing 
it to increase only 5% in 1982 when medic- 
aid costs are expected to increase more than 
15%. 

Currently, 35,246 Summit County resi- 
dents are receiving medicaid, as are 4,245 
Portage County residents. 

In 1980, the total Summit County expend- 
iture was $34.8 million. Portage County 
spent about $10 million. Over $24 million of 
the two counties’ expenditures was contrib- 
uted by the Federal government. 

If medicaid costs rise as predicted, under 
the Reagan proposal the state would have 
to make up the portion of the Federal share 
being cut, or cut administrative costs, or 
change the eligibility requirements to allow 
fewer people to receive these benefits. Pres- 
ently, states must serve the categorically 
needy (those on AFDC or Supplemental Se- 
curity Income) and may choose to serve the 
medically needy (those who are not poor 
but who still cannot afford medical care). 
With the block grant, states could terminate 
service for the medically needy. In addition, 
they could decide to insist that medicaid 
beneficiaries receive care from only certain 
lower-cost institutions, reduce the amount 
of reimbursement for care providers, or re- 
quire that beneficiaries contribute to their 
medical care. 

Health service programs 

The Federal government currently admin- 
isters 26 categorical grants for general 
health services and prevention programs, 
such as alcoholism prevention and treat- 
ment programs, maternal and child health 
care, hypertension clinics and rat control 


programs. 

President Reagan proposes combining all 
health service programs into a health serv- 
ice block grant and a preventive health serv- 
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ice block grant to the states. He also pro- 
poses cutting the overall funding for these 
programs by 25%. The general health serv- 
ices block grant would get $1.1 billion in 
1982, and the preventive health services 
block grant would get $260 million. 

By changing the current competitive 
grant program to a block grant program, 
the mechanism could be eliminated which 
gives local public health departments Feder- 
al assistance based on the merits of their 
proposals and past performance. Akron has 
obtained assistance through the categorical 
program in lead paint poisoning prevention 
($128,000; Akron is one of only three Ohio 
cities receiving such assistance); hyperten- 
sion clinics ($47,400); rodent control ($64,- 
421; Akron is one of only six Ohio cities re- 
ceiving such assistance); veneral disease 
clinics ($47,663, reduced by the state to 
$35,750); risk hazard education, a school 
program which is relatively new in Akron 
($94,482); and prenatal clinic ($22,304). 

Reducing funding by 25% could affect 
each of these programs. Changing the 
mechanism by which they are funded could 
lead to their elimination. 


Health care cost-containment regulations 


Currently, there are two Federal pro- 
grams which support state and local health 
planning agencies and professional stand- 
ards review organizations (PSRO's), which 
aim to reduce health care costs by reviewing 
hospital stays under the Medicare/Medicaid 
programs, and by reviewing need for pro- 
curements and construction proposed by 
hospitals. 

President Reagan proposed phasing out 
the health planning programs and terminat- 
ing the PSRO's. 

The Region 6 Health Service Agency, 
which serves Summit and Portage Counties, 
received for FY 1981 a grant of $447,460 (a 
reduction of $50,000 from the previous 
year). The Health Service Agency (serving 
the same area) received $347,000 in Federal 
assistance. Both programs would be termi- 


nated within two years under the Reagan 


proposal. 

It is possible, of course, that local industry 
in Portage and Summit Counties will be in- 
terested in funding these programs as a 
means of controlling costs of employee 
health and hospitalization programs. 

Health training subsidies 

Currently, the Federal government tar- 
gets subsidies for schools to train more doc- 
tors, dentists and other health profession- 
als. 


President Reagan proposes reducing the 
1982 budget by $133 million, leaving it at 
less than half the 1981 appropriation. He 
proposes restricting the program to health 
professionals that are in short supply. Nurs- 
ing is one such a profession. 

There are 324 nursing students in the 
Akron area now receiving loans and scholar- 
ships under this program. Despite the 
intent to refocus funds toward nurse train- 
ing, it is predicted that the nurse training 
programs at both Kent State University and 
the University of Akron may experience a 
reduction in money available to their en- 
rolled students. Both schools would lose 
their capitation grants (aid to the institu- 
tions based on enrollment) since this pro- 
gram would be completely eliminated under 
the Reagan budget proposal. All FY 1981 
money would be rescinded. In addition, 
since nursing students in these schools rely 
on the loan and scholarship program it is es- 
timated that 50% of the students will have 
to reevaluate their financial position if 
funding is cut. 
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JOBS 


Unemployment insurance—ertended 
benefits 


This program provides an additional 13 
weeks of unemployment insurance to unem- 
ployed workers (in addition to the regular 
26 weeks) when the national insured unem- 
ployment rate goes above 4.5%. But a state 
can start disbursing extended benefits earli- 
er if the state's own insured unemployment 
rate is at least 4% and at least 20% higher 
than for the comparable period in the two 
prior years. 

President Reagan proposes eliminating 
the national rate which automatically “trig- 
gers” these extended benefits, and he pro- 
poses requiring a higher level of unemploy- 
ment in individual states before extended 
benefits are paid. State “trigger” rates 
would be increased to 5% insured unemploy- 
ment (and 120% of the rate in the compara- 
ble period of the prior two years) or, at state 
option, to 6% (without regard to prior 
years). 

As of February 28, 1981, 2,108 Summit 
County residents were receiving extended 
benefits, as were 1,023 Portage County resi- 
dents. It has been estimated that these 
benefits for over 650 rubber workers have 
already run out. 

Since Ohio’s unemployment rate has been 
higher in recent years than the national un- 
employment rate, Ohio would not be affect- 
ed by the proposal to eliminate the national 
“trigger.” However, the change in the state 
“trigger” could affect Ohio. On February 2, 
1980, Ohio triggered into the extended 
benefit program when the state insured un- 
employment rate reached 4.16%. If the state 
trigger rate had been 6%. If the state trig- 
ger rate had been 6% (as is now proposed) 
extended benefits would not have been 
available until July 5, 1980, at which time 
insured unemployment in Ohio hit 6.08%. 
Thus if the Reagan proposal had been in 
effect in 1980, there would have been a five 
month delay in extended benefits. 

Currently, the insured unemployment 
rate in Ohio is 6.16% so Ohio would not be 
immediately affected if the Reagan propos- 
al is enacted. 


Trade adjustment assistance 


This program provides benefits to workers 
who lose their jobs because of significant in- 
creases in imports to the U.S. It supple- 
ments unemployment insurance. 

President Reagan proposes limiting the 
benefits so that they would be no higher 
than unemployment insurance payments. 
He also proposes delaying the payment of 
the benefits until unemployment benefits 
have run out. 

From April 1975 through December 1980, 
over 107,000 Ohio workers received TAA. 
This number was second only to Michigan. 

Locally, as a result of the recent closures 
of Seiberling Tire and other rubber and 
auto plants in the vicinity, 640 Akron area 
residents are currently eligible to receive 
these benefits. Certification for the benefits 
is still pending for almost 1,000 other appli- 
cants. And TAA benefits have already run 
out for hundreds of other tire and auto 
workers. 


Public service jobs 


In 1974, Congress provided money under 
the Comprehensivce Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) to local governments 
and nonprofit organizations to generate jobs 
for unemployed workers. 
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President Reagan proposes hiring no new 
CETA workers and eliminating all the posi- 
tions in FY 1982. 

The program provides job experience for 
long-term unemployed workers who cannot 
find jobs elsewhere in the local economy. As 
of February, 1981 the Akron area Employ- 
ment and Training Consortium employed 
443 workers, and Portage County CETA em- 
ployed 125 workers, all of whom would lose 
their jobs. Statewide, 14,700 CETA workers 
were employed in 1980. 

Cuts in the CETA budget would also elim- 
inate $50 million for a nationwide worker re- 
training project to be demonstrated at 10 
sites. This will probably rule out chances for 
the success of the Summit County Council 
of Governments’ proposal to retain laid-off 
workers and assist them in job placement. 

Because the elimination of CETA public 
service jobs will increase the number of 
people on unemployment and welfare, the 
Congressional Budget Office has estimated 
that 15% to 25% of the projected savings 
from the Reagan proposal would show up as 
spending increase in the income transfer 
portion of the budget. 

Young Adult Conservation Corps 

This youth training program hires young 
people to work on public lands. 

President Reagan proposes phasing out 
this program by the end of 1982. 

In the Cuyahoga Valley National Recrea- 
tion Area, 45 young people are employed in 
the YACC project. In addition to providing 
job training for the youths, the program 
has insured that many development proj- 
ects such as trail maintenance have been 
completed, and at a lower cost than if the 
Park Service had to fund the projects itself. 


Retired Federal workers 


Currently, the pensions of retired civil 
servants are automatically adjusted twice a 
year to make up for the impact of inflation. 

President Reagan proposes limiting these 
adjustments to one a year on the basis that 
virtually every other group receiving Feder- 
al benefits now gets only one such cost of 
living adjustment a year. 

The National Association of Retired Fed- 
eral Employees states that there are 2,500 
retired Federal employees in the 14th Con- 
gressional District. 


EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary education 


Currently, there are more than 50 Federal 
categorical grant programs which aid var- 
ious state and local education programs 
such as education for the handicapped, tu- 
toring, career education, school improve- 
ment, library services, basic skills improve- 
ment, magnet schools, and Indian and refu- 
gee education, to name a few. 

President Reagan proposes combining 
most of these separate programs into two 
block grants (one for the school districts 
and the other for the states) and cutting 
back this year’s funding for the programs 
by 25%. Five percent annual increases would 
be allowed 1982-1986. 

Programs that could be merged into the 
block grant program include: 

In Akron this year, 34 elementary build- 
ings and 8 parochial received $2.7 million in 
Title I Federal funds targeted to low-income 
neighborhood schools. This program, which 
includes kindergarten improvement, remedi- 
al reading and math, high intensity reading 
centers and parent advisory training, serves 
3,202 public, 185 parochial and 108 children 
from institutions who are the most educa- 
tionally disadvantaged in the Akron Public 
Schools. A 20-25% cutback could drop as 
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many as 14 schools from service, cut reading 
in half, eliminate the math program, or 
reduce the supporting staff. 

In fiscal year 1981, Akron Public Schools 
received $557,000 in Federal funds for spe- 
cial education. 90% of the funds are spent 
on personnel who are specialists serving in 
programs such as-hearing and vision impair 
ment, language disability, severe muscular 
handicaps and tutoring, among others. A 
25% cut could result in the elimination of at 
least 20 of the specialists. 

In 198], $158,000 was received fromthe 
Federal government for purchase of library 
materials, books and audio visual equip- 
ment. A deep cut in this program could pre- 
vent the Akron District from meeting the 
existing state standards for elementary 
school libraries. 

Federal funds of $362,343 were received 
for the Follow Through program, which 
helps Head Start participants preserve the 
gains made in the pre-school program. A cut 
could eliminate necessary staff and class- 
room units. The Akron Follow Through pro- 
gram was selected, as a model program and 
thus received a $158,000 Federal grant for 
use in training others around the country in 
implementing Follow Through. A cut here 
would limit staff and training sessions. 

Another $40,000 Federal grant has been 
used to offer technical assistance in 15 cities 
as an incentive to adopt the Akron District's 
Career Education Program. The In-School 
program which employs 330 youths during 
the school year received nearly $800,000 in 
Federal funds and the Summer Employ- 
ment Program, which employed over 1,000 
young people, received $846,000. 

The Indian Affairs program received 
almost $70,000 in Federal funds to conduct 
remedial activities for American Indians in 
the Akron schools, and the Indochinese ref- 
ugee program received $8,500 for the pur- 
pose of teaching 47 refugee children to 
speak English and participate in regular 
classrooms. 

The Reagan Administration has said that 
it expects administrative savings to achieve 
the proposed 25% reduction. However, the 
Congressional Budget Office estimates that 
administrative costs consume only 2% of the 
entire Education Department budget. Some 
have estimated that the Reagan proposals 
could result in one million fewer students 
being served by education programs and the 
loss of 75,000 jobs nationwide. 

Vocational education 


The Federal vocational education pro- 
grams provide funds under formulas to 
states to supplement local support for voca- 
tional training. 

President Reagan proposes reducing the 
Federal program by 25% in 1981, and by 
20% in 1982. 

In 1980, there were 54,614 people involved 
in vocational training in Summit County. 
The total amount of funds for vocational 
education in Summit County was $15.5 mil- 
lion. The Federal Government’s share of 
that equalled $1.4 million, while $7.5 million 
came from the state and $6.8 million was 
contributed locally. To cite two specific 1980 
programs—for programs for the handi- 
capped, the Federal funds equalled $32,359 
and the local funds equalled $5,674, and for 
programs for the disadvantaged, the Feder- 
al share was $535,000, the state share was 
$1.5 million and the local share was $1.2 mil- 
lion. A significant loss of funds for the 
Summit County program could have an 
impact of the provision of any number of 
programs, on equipment purchase, on staff 
levels or on curriculum development. 
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Social security—student benefits 


Students between the ages of 18 and 21 
whose parents are dead, retired or disabled 
are entitled to social security benefits, re- 
gardless of need. 

President Reagan proposes to terminate 
the program for new students and to reduce 
the benefits of students already in school by 
25%. 

Akron area students who now receive this 
benefit will be affected, as will institutions 
like Akron University and Kent State Uni- 
versity where students with marginal fi- 
nances may leave or fail to enroll. 

In December, 1979 (the most recent data 
available), 1,901 students with Summit 
County mailing addresses received the 
monthly student benefits. The total of 
these benefits for that month was $415,905 
so the average benefit was $218.78. 

Also in December, 1979, students with 
Portage County mailing addresses received 
student benefits, totalling $86,768, for an 
average benefit of $216.40. It has been esti- 
mated that about one-tenth of KSU’s en- 
rollment, or around 2,000 students, is receiv- 
ing these benefits. 


Student loans and grants 


Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL) allow 
graduate and undergraduate students and 
their parents to borrow from private lenders 
at lower interest rates regardless of family 
income level. Basic Education Opportunity 
Grants (Pell Grants) are grants based on a 
student’s financial need. 

President Reagan proposes limiting GSL 
to students in lower-income families who 
can demonstrate real need. Under this pro- 
posal the government would no longer subsi- 
dize the interest on loans to parents or pay 
interest while the student is in school. Presi- 
dent Reagan also proposes requiring fami- 
lies of Pell Grant recipients to pay a greater 
share of college costs before becoming eligi- 
ble for the grant, and requiring an annual 
$750 contribution from the student, except 
for those in extreme need. The maximum 
award would also be decreased to $1,750 
from the $2,100 level authorized for 1982. 

Out of a total enrollment of 24,000, the 
University of Akron has 3,000 students re- 
ceiving GSL and 4,000 receiving Pell Grants. 
Out of a total enrollment of 23,000, Kent 
State University has 3,576 students receiv- 
ing GSL and 5,000 receiving Pell Grants. 
The value of these grants and loans is more 
than $22 million. 

On a nationwide basis, the American 
Council on Education estimates that 500,000 
to 1 million students will be forced to drop 
out of school, change their plans or transfer 
to lower-priced institutions in the academic 
years 1981-82 and 1982-83 if the Reagan 
proposals are enacted unchanged. This is 
5% to 9% of the country’s student popula- 
tion. If this percentage is applicable to the 
Akron area, Akron University and KSU 
could both lose thousands of students. 
Akron university officials predict that if 
adequate funding is not provided for the 
Pell Grant, the University of Akron could 
lose as much as $1 million in financial sup- 
port. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
Minimum benefits 


Regardless of the amount of social secu- 
rity benefits a retiree is eligible for, based 
on his or here earnings history, there is a 
minimum payment of $122 a month for ev- 
eryone receiving social security. 

President Reagan proposes abolishing the 
minimum benefit. 
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Information is not available as to the 
number of people in the Akron area who are 
receiving the minimum benefit. However, 
the Reagan administration states that of 
the 2.9 million recipients of minimum bene- 
fits, 74% receive additional retirement 
income. This means that 750,000 benefici- 
aries rely solely upon the minimum benefit 
for retirement income. 

Disability insurance 


These social security benefits replace lost 
— for disabled workers and their fam- 

ies. 

President Reagan proposes capping these 
benefits so that they do not exceed a work- 
er's previous after-tax income. 

According to the most recent figures avail- 
able for each county, in Summit County, 
there were 6,447 individuals who received 
disability benefits in June, 1980, and in Por- 
tage County, there were 1,115 disability 
benefits recipients in December, 1979. The 
total Summit County payment for June, 
1980 was $2,582,390, making the average 
payment for that month $401 per recipient. 

HOUSING 
Subsidized housing 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development provides housing aid for low- 
income families and senior citizens through 
(1) the public housing program (run by local 
housing authorities) and (2) the Section 8 
rental assistance program under which 
HUD makes up the difference between the 
cost of adequate rental housing and 25% of 
a renter's income. 

President Reagan proposes cutting the 
number of additional subsidized housing 
units planned for 1982 by 13% and increas- 
ing the Section 8 tenant rent contributions 
gradually to 30% of the tenant’s income. 

The Akron Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity estimates it has a backlog of 4,000 elder- 
ly and 9,000 family housing assistance appli- 
cations. These could be more difficult to fill 
if the funds are cut back and thus the 
number of new assisted units is decreased. 


Public housing modernization 


This program assists local housing au- 
thorities to update older housing, making it 
more energy efficient and less costly to op- 
erate. 

President Reagan proposes delaying $300 
million in funds earmarked for 1981 until 
1982, and then reducing funds for 1982 and 
future years by 40%. 

Arron Metropolitan Housing Authority 
has received $3 million in these funds in the 
last two years, but has only addressed prob- 
lems at two projects. AMHA estimates an 
outstanding need for funds of about $18 mil- 
lion that cannot be met by rental payments 
alone. 

Rehabilitation loans 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Section 312 program provides 
low interest loans for the rehabilitation of 
multiunit rental housing. 

President Reagan proposes abolishing the 
program immediately. 

Akron receives over $1 million annually 
under the Section 312 program. This 
amount of rehabilitation is in addition to 
large amounts of rehabilitation aid to home- 
owners by the City under its Community 
Development Block Grant targeted code en- 
forcement program. 

ENVIRONMENT 
Parks and outdoor recreation 


The Department of Interior currently pro- 
vides funds for National Park Service land 
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acquisition, operations and development; 
matching grants for state and local park ac- 
quisition and development, urban parks re- 
habilitation, and state and local historic 
preservation programs. 

President Reagan proposes holding off on 
any further Federal park land acquisition 
and simply terminating all assistance to 
state and local governments. 

It is estimated that the acquisition of land 
for the Cuyahoga Valley National Recrea- 
tion Area is about 65% complete. The 
Reagan proposal would halt the current 
effort to buy the remaining land and ease- 
ments. While this will not destroy the na- 
tional park system it will leave new national 
parks like Cuyahoga incomplete and unable 
to fulfill the purposes of which they were 
created, with no assurance that they will 
ever be completed. 

Akron and other communities in the area 
have relied on Federal matching funds for 
acquisition and development of local parks. 
Akron received $300,000 in 1981 to help ac- 
quire land for the Cascade Valley Park. 
Tallmadge, Cuyahoga Falls, and Kent have 
all received similar grants in the past. The 
city of Akron has received about $200,000 in 
both 1980 and 1981 in Urban Park funds to 
rehabilitate inner city recreation sites. 
Akron is the only city in the area eligible 
for Urban Park funds. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mass transit 


The Department of Transportation pro- 
vides capital grants for the construction of 
mass transit facilities and the purchase of 
equipment as well as operating assistance to 
help hold down local fares. 

President Reagan proposes reducing funds 
by $31 million this year and by $270 million 
in 1982. 

Akron Metropolitan Regional Transit Au- 
thority receives $5.5 million annually from 
the Federal government for capital improve- 
ments and operations. Akron Metro has al- 
ready hiked fares from 35¢ to 50¢ over the 
past two years and has made service cut 
backs to make up for other budget cuts. 
About 35% of Metro's operations are Feder- 
ally financed. In addition, the City of Akron 
and Metro received $1 million this year to 
initiate the downtown transit mall and 
skyway project which calls for an additional 
$10 million Federal investment. If the 
Reagan cuts are approved, the prospect of 
receiving the $10 million will be dim. 

Highways 

Funds administered by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation go to projects ori- 
ented toward state and local highway needs 
through the Federal Aid Urban and Federal 
Aid Secondary programs. Major roads, in- 
cluding the interstate highways, are funded 
through the Federal Aid Primary program. 

President Reagan proposes reducing the 
Federal Aid Urban and Secondary programs 
in 1982 and 1983, and eliminating them in 
1984. The primary Road program would be 
continued at about the present level and the 
Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation pro- 
gram would be increased. 

Because the City of Akron drew a large 
amount of Bridge Replacement funds for 
the Y-Bridge Project, the state has not al- 
lowed the city to apply for any more Bridge 
funds at this time. The city estimates that 
about 80 bridges within the city need reha- 
bilitation work and it intended to meet 
these needs with Federal Aid-Urban funds. 
The proposed shut-down of the Federal Aid- 
Urban program combined with the reluc- 
tance of the state to allow Akron access to 
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the Bridge funds may produce serious prob- 
lems. County officials feel the shutdown of 
the Federal Aid Secondary program may 
have a negative effect on highway projects 
in the County. 

Airports 

The Federal Aviation Administration ad- 
ministers airport construction grants to in- 
dividual airports across the country. 

President Reagan proposes cutting the 
annual construction grants program by a 
third in the next five years for an estimated 
total savings of $1.8 billion. He also proposes 
to increase the aviation fuel tax by 12¢ a 
gallon and the passenger ticket tax from the 
current 5% to 6.5%. 

In September, 1980, the Akron-Canton 
Regional Airport received $3.5 million for 
the Stage 1 construction of a runway exten- 
sion, but there are three more stages of 
work which remain to be funded from addi- 
tional grants under the Airport Develop- 
ment Program. 

The fuel tax, paid by non-commercial avi- 
ation, would affect a majority of those who 
use Akron-Canton Airport’s facilities. The 
ticket tax increase would increase the cost 
of an airline ticket to consumers. 


MILITARY SPENDING 


The Department of Defense is the only 
department to receive an increase in its 
budget under the Reagan economic plan. 

President Reagan has asked Congress for 
an additional $5.8 billion in FY 1981 for the 
nation’s military forces. Under his proposal, 
1981 defense budget authority is estimated 
at $180.7 billion and 1982 budget authority 
at $226.3 billion, representing a one-year in- 
crease of 25%. The projected combined in- 
crease in the budget authority for the next 
five years (1981-1985) is more than $238 bil- 
lion—which is $58 billion more than the 
entire defense budget authority for 1981. 

Although large increases in the Defense 
Department budget will not represent an 
absolute loss to states in the Northeast-Mid- 
west region, recent historical data indicates 
strongly that a much higher proportion of 
DOD budget increases will go to economies 
in the South and West than the economies 
of the Northeast and Midwest. At present 
80% of all defense Department employees in 
the U.S. are located in the South and West, 
as are 75% of all DOD principal installa- 
tions. Studies done by the Employment Re- 
search Associates in Lansing, Michigan con- 
cluded that 26 states with a total of 60% of 
the population suffer a net job loss when 
government resources are shifted to defense 
spending. The biggest losers are Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The Akron area in particular receives a 
disproportionately low number of prime de- 
fense contracts. In 1979, in the 14th Con- 
gressional District, Federal tax revenues 
equalled $258.6 million, but prime defense 
contracts amounted to only $112 million, 
and much of the actual work under such 
contracts was performed in other parts of 
the country. 

TAXES 


The President’s tax cut proposal has two 
parts. The first is a proposal to cut business’ 
taxes by increasing the amount they can 
deduct from taxable income to help pay for 
new machinery, vehicles and buildings. The 
second is a proposal to cut personal income 
tax rates by ten percent each year for three 
years. 

The business tax cut will help almost all 
businesses to some degree by simplifying 
the procedures for claiming accelerated de- 
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preciation. Right now only those businesses 
which are Jarge enough to afford the staff 
to compute accelerated depreciation can 
claim it. The president’s proposal will give 
all businesses equal and easy access to this 
tax-saving measure. The Reagan proposal 
may also prove helpful to economically dis- 
tressed cities and areas because it eliminates 
the depreciation rule that treats used assets 
less favorably than new ones. It also permits 
a rapid depreciation of assets purchased for 
research and development. 

However, the President’s proposal offers 
across-the-board accelerated depreciation 
for all firms, wherever located, and does not 
target these tax cuts to firms in distressed 
areas. To get the most benefits from the 
President’s proposals, a business has to 
make large investments in machinery and 
be profitable. Our region's hard-hit auto 
and steel industries meet the first qualifica- 
tion, but at present they don’t have much 
taxable income from which to deduct the 
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additional benefits of accelerated depreci- 
ation. Because many of the industries in the 
northeast and midwest economies are not 
very profitable right now, many will not be 
able to take full advantage, if any, of the 
proposed new accelerated depreciation. The 
overall impact of this proposal could be to 
increase the profit disparity between the na- 
tion’s ailing industrial heartland and the 
sunbelt. The proposal could also encourage 
industries to close older plants in the frost 
belt and build new ones in the sunbelt. 

For individuals, the President proposes a 
significant reduction in Federal tax, rates 
over the next three years. shown on the 
next page is a chart of the proposed reduc- 
tions for selected income categories in 1981, 
when the cuts would begin to take effect, 
and in 1984, when the cuts would be fully 
phased in. 

According to these figures, a family of 
four with an income of $25,000 in 1981 and 
deductions of 23% of that amount would 
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have a tax liability of $2,901 under current 
law and only $2,748 under the President's 
proposal, a cut of 5.3% or $153. By 1984, a 
family of four would pay only $2,092 on a 
$25,000 income, a total cut from current law 
of $809, or 27.9%. It should be noted that 
this does not take into account the possibil- 
ity of cost of living increases pushing the 
taxpayer into a higher tax bracket by 1984, 
resulting in lower tax reduction or possibly 
even a tax increase on an income with the 
same purchasing power. 

The biggest winners under the Reagan 
plan are the ones with large amount of in- 
vestment (“unearned”) income, because the 
plan lowers the top tax rate on investment 
income from 70% to 50%. The current maxi- 
mum 50% rate on earned income wouldn't 
change. But the proposed new tax schedule 
would increase the income level at which 
the 50% rate takes effect from $60,000 for 
couples and $41,500 for individuals to 
$215,400 and $108,300 in 1984. 


Earned income 


$10,000 


Family of 4 
$25,000 


Single person 
$25,000 


$100,000 $10,000 


Legal Services Corporation (LSC) 

This agency makes grants to 323 local pro- 
grams to provide free legal assistance to 
poor people in civil matters throughout the 
country. 

President Reagan recommends abolishing 
LSC for a savings of $312 million in 1982. 

The Summit County Legal Aid Society re- 
ceives 80% of its funding from LSC. It em- 
ploys twelve attorneys in Akron; two in Por- 
tage County and one in Medina County. 
The great bulk of their work consists of 
cases concerning divorce and custody, evic- 
tions and public benefits. Legal Aid lawyers 
represent only individuals with incomes up 
to just above the poverty line. For example, 
no one from a family of four with an annual 
income of more than $9,313 (or $179 per 
week) can receive assistance from Legal Aid. 
In 1980, the Summit County office handled 
about 4,000 cases. 


Veterans 


The Federal government provides numer- 
ous ‘benefits and services to the country’s 
veterans, including medical care, readjust- 
ment services for Vietnam-era vets, and low- 
interest loans. 

President Reagan proposes reducing the 
staff of the Veterans Administration’s De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery by 5,000 
and curbing bonus pay for VA physicians 
and dentists. He proposes cancelling or de- 
laying some VA hospital construction. He 
also proposes eliminating certain readjust- 
ment benefits for needy and educationally 
disadvantaged Vietnam-era veterans, and 
raising the interest rate (now 5%) on loans 
to veterans secured with their life insurance 
policies. 

President Reagan also proposes to discon- 
tinue 91 readjustment outreach centers for 
Vietnam-era veterans. The Akron Veterans’ 
Outreach Center, which employs four full- 
time staff and four work-study staff, saw an 


estimated 900 veterans between April 1980 
and March 1981, averaging 65 veterans a 
month. The Center handles such matters as 
VA claims and jobs counseling. However, 
the main focus of the Center’s program is 
dealing with post traumatic stress (also 
known as delayed stress syndrome), exhibit- 
ed by many veterans of the Vietnam era. 
The Center received $98,000 in Federal 
funds in 1980 and $131,000 in 1981. 


Postal Service 


The U.S. Postal Service is an independent 
agency overseen by a Board of Governors 
appointed by the President and assisted by 
a Federal payment, which declines 10% a 


year. 

President Reagan proposes speeding up 
the decline in Federal support payments, 
which means a cut of $632 million in 1982. 
One subsidy which is to be reduced makes 
up for income lost through discounts to 
large second- and third-class mail users like 
newspapers and magazines. 

The proposed cutback could trigger either 
a rise in Postal rates or a reduction is serv- 
ice. The Postmaster General has said that 
despite the cut, Saturday mail delivery will 
be maintained. If Saturday mail service is 
lost, a national Postal Workers Union offi- 
cial says that could mean up to 25,000 fewer 
jobs. 

In Akron, it has been estimated that the 
cuts could result in the loss of 70 to 100 
postal jobs and the reduction of hours for 
career part-time help. 


National Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities 


The Endowments provide grants to en- 
courage the development of programs in 
music, theater, dance and art, and for litera- 
ture and other areas of the humanities. 

President Reagan proposes cutting the 
budget of the Endowments by about 50%, 
but it has not yet been determined how 
those cuts will be distributed. 


The Ohio ballet received $63,900 from 
NEA in fiscal year 1980 to help support six 
weeks of touring and to use for special proj- 
ects. In fiscal year 1981 the company re- 
ceived $75,500 from NEA in direct and tour- 
ing grants. The company has been told it 
may receive NEA funds for five weeks of 
touring during the 1981-82 season and cut- 
back could affect that grant. 

The Akron Art Institute received $30,000 
from NEA in 1980 to aid in exhibition series. 
A cutback could reduce the number of exhi- 
bitions per year. Other Federal grants 
helped build the museum's new quarters. 

The Akron Symphony received $16,000 
from NEA in 1980 to help augment the 
string section and to provide for additional 
rehearsal time. 

The E. J. Thomas Performing Arts Hall 
received $5,000 from NEA in 1980 to help 
pay for the appearance of the Atlanta 
Ballet. A cutback might affect the number 
of traveling programs that appear there, 

Dialogue“, the Ohio Arts Journal pub- 
lished in Akron received $5,000 from NEA in 
1980-81 to help pay for freelance writing, 
editing and some printing costs. 

A request for approximately $280,000 in 
Federal funds for the purpose of assisting in 
the renovation of the Akron Civic Theater 
is now under consideration. 


Public radio and television 


The Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
provides assistance to 378 noncommercial 
radio and television stations around the 
country. 

President Reagan proposes cutting the 
corporation's budget by 25% in 1982 and 
making deeper cuts in subsequent years. 

WKSU-radio and television channels 25 
(Cleveland), 45 and 49 now receive partial 
funds from CPD and could be affected by 
these cuts. 

For 1981, local television channels 45 and 
49 received $348,598 from CPB. This 
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amounted to 34% of the stations’ total 
income. Three-fourths of the CPB funding 
goes toward programming, such as the ac- 
quisition of certain national programs or 
the production of local programs. However, 
it is not known how these proposed Federal 
cuts mights be achieved. It is possible that 
the stations will continue receiving funds 
and that the cuts will be absorbed at the na- 
tional level. However, that could mean that 
the stations would lose some national pro- 
gramming to which they now subscribe. 

Channel 49 also recently received a 
$600,000 grant from the National Telecom- 
munications and Information Administra- 
tion’s facilities program, which the Presi- 
dent also proposes to cut. This grant money 
will be spent to replace channel 49's twenty- 
nine year old tower and transmitter in 
Akron. The NTIA cut will not affect this 
grant. However, the television stations have 
applied for similar grants to replace old tape 
machines and those applications could be 
affected by the cut. 

For 1981, WKSU-radio received $83,646 
from CPB. Most of that money also goes 
into programming, thus a cut in funds could 
mean the loss of National Public Radio pro- 
grams and part of the full-time professional 
staff.e 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hansen of Utah) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. Taukx, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. for 5 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mort.) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. LaFatce, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. OTTINGER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Herre, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dascu te, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Barley of Pennsylvania, for 60 
minutes, on April 27. 


ScHNEIDER, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. SIEBERLING, and to include ex- 
traneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
Recor and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $3,000. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hansen of Utah) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mrs. HECKLER. 

Mr. LEBOUTILLIER in two instances. 

Mr. LUJAN. 


a 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


BEREUTER in two instances. 
MARTIN OF NEW YORK. 
ARCHER. 

McC tory in two instances. 
PHILIP M. CRANE. 

FINDLEY in two instances. 
PARRIS. 

RITTER. 

DREIER. 

FISH. 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mott.) and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 
. GAYDOS. 

. Mattox in 10 instances. 

. SCHEUER. 

. PEPPER. 

. STUDDs. 

. GEJDENSON. 

. FOGLIETTA. 

. Lowry of Washington. 

. HARKIN. 

. GARCIA in two instances. 

. ECKART. 

. MOFFETT. 

. LELAND. 

. OBERSTAR. 

. RANGEL. 

. MAVROULES. 

. MIKULSKI. 

. CONYERS. 

. SOLARZ. 

. MINISH in three instances. 
. BARNES. 

. BOLAND. 

. VENTO. 

. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 
. OTTINGER. 

. OBEY in two instances. 

. ROSENTHAL in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Bouvauarp in five instances. 

. SWIFT. 

. RAHALL. 

. HEFTEL. 

. NOWAK. 

. DASCHLE in 10 instances. 
. FASCELL. 

. CHAPPELL. 

. PEYSER. 

Wiss in two instances. 
. APPLEGATE. 

. EDGAR. 

. FRANK. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 840. An act to continue in effect any au- 
thority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriations Authorization Act, 
fiscal year 1980, for a certain period; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; and 

S.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of April 1981 as Gospel Music 
Month”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


H.J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to designate 
April 26, 1981, as “National Recognition 
Day for Veterans of the Vietnam Era.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, April 2, 1981, at 11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


987. A letter from the Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
notice that the Commission is unable to 
render a final decision in Docket No. 37522, 
Florida East Coast Railway, Application of 
Joint Rates, within the initially specified 7- 
month period, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 
10707(bX1); to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

988. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a report reviewing various as- 
pects of the U.S. role in maintaining the se- 
curity of the Republic of Korea, pursuant to 
section 668 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

989. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Army’s intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment to Korea 
(Transmittal No. 81-28), pursuant to section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

990. A letter from the Acting Inspector 
General, Department of Health and Human 
Services, transmitting the annual report of 
his office for calendar year 1980, pursuant 
to section 204(a) of Public Law 94-505; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

991. A letter from the Acting Inspector 
General, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting the annual report of his office for cal- 
endar year 1980, pursuant to section 208(c) 
of Public Law 95-91; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

992. A letter from the Solicitor, U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, transmitting a 
report on the Commission’s activities under 
the Freedom of Information Act during cal- 
endar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(d); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

993. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Personnel Management, transmitting a 
report on the Office's activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act during calen- 
dar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 
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994. A letter from the President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation, transmitting a reort 
on the Corporation's activities under the 
Government in the Sunshine Act during cal- 
endar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552b(j); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

995. A letter from the President, Inter- 
American Foundation, transmitting a report 
on the Foundation's activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act during calen- 
dar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

996. A letter from the Acting Assistant At- 
torney General, Criminal Division, transmit- 
ting the annual report on activities and op- 
erations of the Public Integrity Section of 
the Department of Justice covering calen- 
dar year 1980, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 529; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

997. A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropri- 
ations for the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. 

998. A letter from the Acting Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs, transmitting the 
third quarterly commodity and country allo- 
cation table showing the planned program- 
ing of food assistance under titles I and III 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act for fiscal year 1981, pursuant 
to section 408(b) of the act; jointly, to the 
Committees on Agriculture and Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

999. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
third annual report on the financial condi- 
tion and results of the operations of the 
Black Lung Disability Trust Fund, pursuant 
to section 3(c) of Public Law 95-227; jointly, 
to the Committees on Education and Labor 
and Ways and Means. 

1000. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on individual skill training for 
Army enlisted personnel (FPCD-81-29, Mar. 
31, 1981); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1001. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a summary of GAO reports and on- 
going reviews of the Clean Air Act (CED-81- 
84, Apr. 1, 1981); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Energy and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GAYDOS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 97. Resolu- 
tion to authorize the reprinting of the 
report entitled “International Information 
Flow: Forging a New Framework” (Rept. 
No. 97-18). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GAYDOS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 105. Resolu- 
tion approving the printing of additional 
copies of the report accompanying the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1982 (Rept. No. 97-19). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 2945. A bill to establish certain price 
support loan levels and to provide other 
means of restitution to American farmers in 
the event of the suspension or restriction of 
commercial export sales of agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2946. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to broaden the tax in- 
centives for cogeneration equipment; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN: 

H.R. 2947. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to release restric- 
tions on the use of certain property con- 
veyed to the city of Gary, Ind., for airport 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. BREAUX (for himself and Mr. 
FORSYTHE): 

H.R. 2948. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations to carry out the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act of 1972 during fiscal year 
1982; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HEFTEL (for himself, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. Nowak, and Mr. 
DREIER): 

H.R. 2949. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow certain small 
businesses to use the cash method of ac- 
counting without regard to inventory ac- 
counting requirements, to increase to 
$200,000 the amount of used property eligi- 
ble for the investment tax credit, to allow 
nonrecognition of gain on sales of property 
where any equity interest in certain small 
businesses is acquired, to provide an income 
tax rate reduction for corporations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.R. 2950. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage invest- 
ments and employment in economically de- 
pressed areas by providing tax credits for in- 
vestments and employment in such areas 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE: 

H.R. 2951. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Management 
to citizens of the United States who estab- 
lish a residence on such lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2952. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate certain provisions 
relating to private carriage of letters, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 

H.R. 2953. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide medi- 
cal care to certain veterans who served in 
the Republic of Vietnam during the Viet- 
nam era, to extend by 2 years the period 
during which Vietnam-era veterans may ini- 
tially request psychological readjustment 
counseling, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. de la GARZA: 

H.R. 2954. A bill to provide general assist- 
ance and special impact aid to local educa- 
tional agencies for the provision of educa- 
tional services to alien children to whom 
State or local educational agencies provide 
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educational services; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GLICKMAN: 

H.R. 2955. A bill to repeal certain special 
reduced postal rates authorized for political 
committees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 2956. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for an exclusive 
remedy against the United States in suits 
based upon medical malpractice on the part 
of the medical personnel of the U.S. Sol- 
diers’ and Airmen's Homes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
Ciausen, Mr. Rox, and Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT): 

H.R. 2957. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to delete the 
limitation on the use of public treatment 
works grants for treating, storing, or con- 
veying the flow of industrial users into 
treatment works; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself and 
Mr. CLAUSEN): 

H.R. 2958. A bill to amend the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974, as amended, to authorize 
the appropriation of additional sums to 
carry out the act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

H.R. 2959. A bill to require recovery of 
certain expenditures of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for operation, mainte- 
nance, and construction of deep draft chan- 
nels and ocean and Great Lakes ports of the 
United States and to authorize such con- 
struction in specified circumstances; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R. 2960. A bill to amend the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2961. A bill to amend the National 
Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, as amend- 
ed, and the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1979 to authorize appropri- 
ations for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

H.R. 2962. A bill to provide for the recov- 
ery of capital and operation and mainte- 
nance costs assignable to commercial water- 
way transportation for certain U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers inland waterway proj- 
ects; jointly, to the Committees on Public 
Works and Transportation and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAVROULES: 

H.R. 2963. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance to small business concerns in ac- 
quiring procurement information and con- 
tracts from the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 2964. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to require the Federal 
Communications Commission to collect cer- 
tain financial information from commercial 
broadcast station licensees and to make 
such information available for public inspec- 
tion; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. NOWAK: 

H.R. 2965. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to target the assistance provided to 
special economic development and adjust- 
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ment assistance, to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to authorize 
small business investment companies to pro- 
vide additional credit for certain businesses 
located in distressed areas, to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax 
incentives for such businesses, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
Public Works and Transportation, Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, Education and 
Labor, Small Business, and Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 2966. A bill to authorize the project 
for flood control in the Mamaroneck and 
Sheldrake River Basins, N.Y., and on the 
Byram River, Conn.; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2967. A bill to provide for a study by 
the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, of criteria to be used 
in determining the Federal and non-Federal 
interests in flood protection, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. PETRI: 

H.R. 2968. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage savings 
by allowing individuals to elect a credit 
against income tax for interest and divi- 
dends received, by increasing the maximum 
deduction for contributions to individual re- 
tirement plans, and by allowing the employ- 
ees to deduct voluntary contributions to em- 
ployer retirement plans, and to provide for 
the payment of bonus interest with respect 
to investments in individual retirement 
plans which have been held for more than 7 
years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. DICK- 
INSON): 

H.R. 2969. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Department of Energy for na- 
tional secruity programs for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R, 2970. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1982 for the Armed 
Forces for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, tor- 
pedoes, and other weapons, for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation, and for op- 
eration and maintenance, to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength for each 
active duty component and the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces and for civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize 
the military training student loads, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mrs, SCHNEIDER: 

H.R. 2971. A bill to establish a New Eng- 
land Regional Power Planning and Distribu- 
tion Authority, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SOLARZ: 

H.R. 2972. A bill to restructure the State 
and local assistance programs designed to 
improve the quality of criminal justice, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2973. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
medical expenses of handicapped individ- 
uals and individuals who have attained age 
65 shall be deductible without regard to the 
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requirement that only medical expenses in 
excess of certain percentages of adjusted 
gross income are deductible; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAUKE: 

H.R. 2974. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide that absentee bal- 
lots and certain other voting materials per- 
taining to absentee ballots may be mailed 
free of postage; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.J. Res. 222, Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
provide for balanced budgets; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAYDOS (for himself, Mr. AT- 
KINSON, Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. CouGHLIN, Mr. 
JAMES K. Coyne, Mr. WILLIAM J. 
Coyne, Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. ERTEL, Mr. Foctretra, Mr. GooD- 
Linc, Mr. Gray, Mr. LEDERER, Mr. 
Marks, Mr. McDave, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. MourtHa, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. 
RITTER, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. SHUSTER, 
Mr. WALGREN, Mr. WALKER, and Mr. 
YATRON): 

H.J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to provide 
for the awarding of a special gold medal to 
Fred Waring; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. RITTER: 

H. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Congress would regard Soviet military 
action against Poland as a serious breach of 
international peace, and that if the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics takes military 
action against Poland, the President of the 
United States should, in conjunction with 
the leaders of Japan, Australia, and our 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies, 
immediately discontinue all credit lines and 
severely curtail trade and economic rela- 
tions with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

31. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of South 
Carolina, relative to continued funding of 
the Economic Development Administration; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. ERTEL introduced a bill (H.R. 2975) 
for the relief of Yuk Lee Li, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 1: Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
Mrneta, and Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 27: Mr. Daus; Mr. HEFTEL, Mr. 
Lantos, MR. RITTER, and Mr. WEBER of Min- 
nesota. 
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H.R. 608: Mr. Rupp. 

H.R. 645: Mr. EDWARDS oF OKLAHOMA. 

H.R. 646: Mr. LEE. 

H.R. 894: Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. 

H.R. 907: Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. FRANK, and 
Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 1642: Mr. LEE AND Mr. WOLF. 

H.R. 1657: Mr. Kemp. 

H.R. 1765: Mr. Bowen. 

H.R. 1778: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma and 
Mr. Situ of Alabama. 

H.R. 1817: Mr. Roserts of South Dakota 
and Mr. Hype. 

H.R. 2226: Mr. Gore, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. 
MOTTEL, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. Bracci, and Mr. 
Smox. 

H.R. 2234: Mr. Kocovsxx and Mr. Daun. 

H.R. 2235: Mr. Kocovsek and Mr. DAUB. 

H.R. 2252: Mr. Herre. and Mr. Boner of 
Tennessee. 

H.R. 2348: Mr. GARCIA. 

H.R. 2543: Mr. Rupp, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
EDGAR, Mr. MOFFETT, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. Frank, Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. Sotomon, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. NEAL, Mr. CoLLINs of Texas, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. Baralis, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
BEARD, Mr. PasHAYAN, Mr. Kocovskk. Mr. 
Fisu, Mr. Daun, and Mr. Gray. 

H.R. 2580: Mr. PHILLIP Burton, Mr. CoOL- 
Lins of Texas, Mr. Emerson, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. HEFTEL, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. PATTERSON, 
Mr. Pease, Mr. PORTER, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Won, and Mr. BEDELL. 

H.R. 2593: Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Sensenbren- 
ner, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Huckasy, and Mr. 
FISH. 

H.R. 2794: Mr. Kocovsek and Mr. DAUB. 

H.J. Res. 202: Mr. HIGHTOWER, Mrs. Hott, 
and Mr. MOLINARI, 

H. Con. Res. 76: Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Russo, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Weiss, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RoE, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. SmirH of New Jersey, Mr. Younc of 
Alaska, Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. NEAL, Mr. LUN- 
GREN, Mr. Conte, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. Gore, Mrs. Hott, Mr. GINN, Mr. SoLo- 
MON, Mr. BapHAM, Mr. GUYER, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. WILson, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
Gramm, Mr. Bracci, Mr. Vento, Mr. DANIEL 
B. Crane, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
Sunia, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Tauke, Mr. Fazio, 
AND Mr. MCDADE. 

H. Res. 38: Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

H. Res. 93: Mr. Kocovsex and Mr. DAUB. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


45. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Council, Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D.C., relative to 
budget cuts, which was referred jointly, to 
the Committees on Education and Labor, 
Foreign Affairs and Veterans’ Affairs. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! 


“Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same.” 
—Isaac WATTS. 


Eternal Father, bound as we are by the 
temporal, we come to Thee in gratitude 
for Thy help through these past 2 days. 
We thank Thee for the excellent condi- 
tion of the President. May his restoration 
be speedy and thorough. We are grateful 
for Mr. Brady’s recovery and for the 
health of Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Dela- 
hanty. 

As parents we identify with the pain 
Mr. and Mrs. Hinckley are suffering and 
we commend them to Thy loving and 
tender care. We pray for their son in 
his rebellion and confusion. 

We thank Thee for the smooth, quiet, 
and efficient way Government has been 
managed in this crisis. In Thy sovereign 
grace guide the leadership of our Nation 
that Thy will may be done on Earth as 
it is in Heaven. We ask this in Thy name 
and for Thy glory. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the majority leader 
is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
CONDITION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am hap- 
py to report that when I checked with 
the White House this morning on the 
state of the President’s health, the re- 
port was good. I was advised that the 
President this morning sat up, took 
breakfast, then walked around his room. 


He apparently continues to have most 
extraordinarily good recovery and is 
showing remarkable strength and vital- 
ity. 

I know every Member of the Senate 
joins with me in our delight at the Presi- 
dent’s prompt recovery. 


CONDITION OF MR. BRADY, MR. 
DELAHANTY, AND MR. McCARTHY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have not 
yet had an opportunity to check on the 
condition of Agent McCarthy or Officer 
Delahanty or Mr. Brady, the press secre- 
tary, but I shall report later in the day 
to the Senate on the condition of those 
three men as well. 


THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 
SCHEDULE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, today is 
the day on which I hope we can dispose 
of all the remaining amendments to Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 9. It seems to 
me that we should be able to finish this 
measure today. I see the distinguished 
minority leader on the floor and I recall 
that, last evening before we went out, 
he and I compared notes on the number 
of amendments remaining. While there 
are quite a number—lI believe 12 as I 
counted them on the minority side, and 
at least 1 on this side—that, together 
with the vote on passage, would be 14 
votes. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I apolo- 
gize for that request, but I was about 
to propound a request to the distin- 
guished minority leader. I invite the at- 
tention of all Members in that respect. 

While the amendments that we know 
of or knew of last night, together with 
passage, would be 14 votes, I hope that 
we can work quickly and efficiently and 
dispose of all of those measures today, 
even if it requires us to stay in beyond 
the normal recess hour of 6 or 6:30 this 
evening. My inquiry to the minority lead- 
er is whether he can give us any further 
view of those prospects or the prospects 
of such result from the standpoint of 
amendments to be offered on his side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
last evening, I indicated to the distin- 
guished majority leader certain amend- 
ments about which I was informed on 
this side of the aisle. There may be oth- 
ers, but I did not know. If there are, and 
I think there may be, I doubt that there 
will be many or I would know about 
them. I should think that it might be 


well to continue to hope that the Senate 
will finish action on the measure today, 
but I imagine that if all those amend- 
ments are called up, depending upon 
how much time is taken on each of 
them, together with the rollcall votes, it 
would put us pretty far into the evening 
to finish today. 

I said on the day before yesterday that 
I felt pretty sure we would finish today, 
but I hesitate to say now that we will 
finish today, knowing of the number of 
amendinents that yet remain, but I think 
that is a possibility. 

Certainly, if the goal is not achievable 
that the distinguished majority leader 
seeks insofar as today is concerned, I 
should certainly feel. with great assur- 
ance, that action would be completed at 
a reasonably early hour tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. I offer two sugges- 
tions, if I may, to the distinguished man- 
agers of the bill on this side and perhaps 
even a request to the managers on the 
other side. That is the observation that 
it is not constitutionally necessary that 
we have a rolicall vote on each and every 
amendment. Some of these amendments 
can be disposed of by a voice vote. 

Mr. President, in view of the guarded 
optimism the minority leader expressed 
about our finishing today, I think it best 
to get a little into the day before we de- 
cide whether we shall stay late to finish 
or go tomorrow. It is my hope that we 
can finish today. Later in the day or 
shortly after lunch, I shall try to con- 
fer with the minority leader and per- 
haps have another announcement. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
I should think we should have a better 
idea by then about just what to con- 
template. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. President, I have no further need 
for my time under the standing order 
and no reauests for time. I am prepared 
to yield it back or yield it to the minority 
leader if he desires time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I would appreciate it if the majority 
leader would yield it to Senators on this 
side. I see the minority whip is here and 
has some use for some time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield the 
time remaining to me under the stand- 
ing order to the distinguished minority 
leader so he may yield it to others on his 
side if he wishes. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or inserti ons which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CALLS FOR 
AUSTERITY IN THE DOMESTIC 
BUDGET, YET ASKS FOR $350 MIL- 
LION FOREIGN AID SLUSH FUND 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
since last Thursday, the Senate has been 
considering legislation to reconcile the 
Federal budget for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983. During the course of the de- 
bate, the Democrats have attempted to 
restore modest amounts to deep cuts in 
programs, which most Americans strong- 
ly support—programs providing lunches 
for schoolchildren, social security for the 
old folks, and health care for veterans. 

However, while the administration has 
called upon the American people to ac- 
cept sacrifice as a means of balancing 
the Federal budget, it has asked the Con- 
gress to approve a $350 million contin- 
gency fund—a “slush fund”—to meet so- 
called emergency requirements for mili- 
tary assistance to countries friendly to 
the United States. We are told that the 
fund is necessary because the congres- 
sional authorization and appropriation 
process is so slow that it is difficult to 
meet legitimate security needs of friend- 
ly countries should an emergency occur. 

The Congress is being asked to give 
the executive branch a $350 million blank 
check. Of this amount, $100 million 
would be in the form of grant military 
assistance and $250 million in foreign 
military sales credits—or loans. How- 
ever, I must point out that Congress will 
not have any control over how these 
moneys will be spent. Congress will sim- 
ply be notified when funds are expended 
for emergency purposes. 

Yet, Congress has already given the 
executive branch sufficient authority to 
meet legitimate emergency requirements. 
This authority totals $390 million in as- 
sistance which can be made available 
when unforeseen circumstances arise. 

Under section 506 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, $50 million in authority is 
granted the President to draw down on 
defense articles from the Department of 
Defense, to provide defense services from 
the Department of Defense, or to pro- 
vide military education and training. I 
repeat, under section 506 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act, the President can pro- 
vide up to $50 million a year in weapons 
and services to friendly governments on 
an emergency basis. 

Under section 614 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, the President has available 
to him up to $250 million in transfer au- 
thority from the foreign military sales 
program to provide credits, make sales, 
or issue guarantees for military equip- 
ment provided a friendly government. No 
more than $50 million of the funds avail- 
able under this provision can be allo- 
cated to any one country in any fiscal 
year, unless the country is the victim of 
active Communist or Communist-sup- 
ported aggression. 

Thus, at present, the President has 
discretionary authority to provide up to 
$300 million a year in weapons and serv- 
ices to friendly countries threatened by 
emergencies. Some $250 million is trans- 
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fer authority from foreign military 
sales programs already approved by the 
Congress, and the amount available for 
transfer would depend upon the time of 
year in which such emergencies occur. 
However, I believe the Congress, in an 
effort to maintain proper control over 
these programs, has given the executive 
branch the necessary flexibility to meet 
unforeseen needs. 

Therefore, I do not see any reason why 
the Congress should approve an addi- 
tional $350 million for the executive 
branch to use as it sees fit. I, for one, am 
opposed to what would amount to a 
slush fund, with no congressional 
control and no strings attached. 

I yield my remaining time to the Sen- 
ator from California and he may yield 
time to other Senators if he wishes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader very much. 


THE LEGAL SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to share with my colleagues a statement 
I made this morning to the American 
Bar Association. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CRANSTON 


I am delighted to see you all here this 
morning and to know that the ABA is com- 
mitting itself to fight for the continuation 
of the legal services program. It is of critical 
importance that the members of the ABA be- 
come actively involved in defending this pro- 
gram because members of the organized bars 
of this country, perhaps more than any 
other segment of society, understand its crit- 
ical nature. 

Our system of justice is based upon the 
peaceful, orderly resolution of disputes and 
conflicts. The assistance of counsel is essen- 
tial to this system. The right to be heard is 
of little avail—even to an educated lay- 
man—without counsel. 

The legal services program is based upon 
the very simple, fundamental premise that 
the poor—no less than the wealthy—are en- 
titled to legal representation to redress griev- 
ances and defend their interests. 

I use the term “entitled” purposefully. The 
notion has been advanced recently that citi- 
zens do not have any basic rights or entitle- 
ments to any government services, including 
legal services. 


I disagree with that premise, particularly 
as it relates to legal services. 

Budget Director David Stockman is abso- 
lutely wrong when he says there isn’t “any 
basic right“ to legal services and proposes 
their abolition. 

In plain English he means a person doesn’t 
have a right to a lawyer and he’s wrong. 

Every teenager who has gotten through his 
11th grade history class knows that the right 
to representation by a lawyer is an essential 
part of American justice and the American 
sense of fair play. 

Our society—our social compact—is based 
upon the concept that all citizens, no mat- 
ter what their financial circumstances, are 
entitled to be protected by the law. This 
right to equal protection of law and access 
to the Judicial system is a basic rlent arising 
from our system of justice. A fair and fust 
government cannot countenance denying 
people the protection of the law because of 
poverty. The legal services corporation is an 
example of what a fair and just government 
can and must do to bring equal Justice to 
its people. 

This is not a radical program. The notion 
of encouraging ways of obtaining justice 
through our institutions of government— 
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through our judicial system—is a concept 
believers in conservative government warmly 
embrace. Our entire society benefits when 
conflicts are resolved through the courts. 
The legal services program is essential to 
promoting that result. 

The vigorous participation of the ABA in 
efforts to retain this program is essential. 
I look forward to working with each and 
every one of you on this important task 
ahead. 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 
FUND 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, re- 
garding the land and water conservation 
fund and the reconciliation resolution 
pending on the floor, I want to state very 
emphatically that I am very concerned 
about the reduction in the level of fund- 
ing in this reconciliation resolution inso- 
far as it affects the future of the land 
and water conservation fund and the 
country’s park and recreation programs. 

The Reagan administration has pro- 
posed and the Senate Budget Committee 
has endorsed phasing out the land and 
water conservation fund parkland 
acquisitions. 

The land and water conservation fund 
was established in 1964 to increase out- 
door recreation opportunities for the 
American people. The program provides 
for the acquisition of national parklands 
and for matching grants for State rec- 
reation efforts. 

The LWCF has been a well-managed 
program—and an extremely popular pro- 
gram. In fact, Interior Secretary James 
Watt in his Senate confirmation hear- 
ings called the land and water conserva- 
tion fund “one of the most effective 
preservation and conservation programs 
in America.” 

He was correct. Yet now, Secretary 
Watt proposes to abolish this “most ef- 
fective preservation and conservation 
program.” Mr. President, I would hate 
to believe that Mr. Watt was deliberately 
misleading Senators during his con- 
firmation hearing, but it is difficult to 
believe that he might have changed his 
mind. Perhaps there is no contradiction 
here: Mr. Watt believes it is “one of the 
most effective preservation and conser- 
vation programs,” and, therefore, Mr. 
Watt is against it. 

Over the last 5 years, Congress has ap- 
proved appropriations from the LWCF 
at a level of between $400 million and 
$800 million. This legislation however, 
assumes a rescission of the $250 million 
still unspent of the fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriation and an appropriation of only 
$45 million in fiscal year 1982 merely to 
cover court awards and meet emergency 
land acquisition needs. 

This is a very small amount of money, 
compared to the sums we are considering 
in the pending measure. After closing out 
court awards, there will be little—if 
any—funds available to take care of 
emergency situations. 

There are authorized parks and recre- 
ation areas around the country—Santa 
Monica Mountains National Recreation 
Area in California, Chattahoochee River 
National Recreation Area in Georgia, 
Jean Lafitte National Historic Park -in 
Louisiana, Monocacy in Virginia, Cuya- 
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hoga Valley National Recreation Area in 
Ohio, Valley Forge National Historic 
Park in Pennsylvania, Manassas Na- 
tional Battlefield in Virginia, Olympic 
National Park in Washington, New River 
Gorge National River in West Virginia, 
and the Appalachian National Scenic 
Trail from Maine to Georgia—which are 
under extreme pressure by private de- 
velopers, subdividers, and others. 

For some of these parks, it is now or 
never. The lands simply will not be avail- 
able for park use next year. They will be 
subdivided and clearcut. 

There are, of course, other approaches 
for preservation of these parklands as 
open space, but each alternative has its 
limitations. Zoning is not permanent. 
Purchase of easements is almost as costly 
as outright acquisition. And land ex- 
changes are difficult to put together be- 
cause it is hard to find suitable property 
which the private landowners desire. 
These alternatives cannot provide the de- 
gree and permanency of protection that 
Congress felt these parklands deserved 
when the Federal areas were estab- 
lished—let alone provide the immediate 
relief that is going to be needed in some 
cases this year. 

As many Members of this body are 
aware, the authorization level for the 
land and water conservation fund is now 
$900 million annually. The fund is made 
up of Outer Continental Shelf mineral 
receipts, motorboat fuel taxes, and rev- 
enues from the sale of Federal surplus 
real property. There is currently $1.17 
billion unappropriated from the LWCF 
account. Although the LWCF is not a 
trust fund and the moneys can be “bor- 
rowed” for the purpose of budget bal- 
ancing, the moneys must always be 
available upon request for the park ac- 
quisition program and the moneys from 
the LWCF can only be appropriated for 
the Federal and State park acquisition 
program. 

No one has a mandate to reverse our 
national park program. President Rea- 
gan has no such mandate. Secretary 
Watt certainly has no such mandate. 

The people of our Nation may have 
voted last November to cut back Federal 
spending in order to eliminate fraud and 
waste, to curb the Federal bureaucracy, 
or to try to put a cap on inflation. 
But parkland acquisition falls in 
none of these categories. It is not in- 
flationary. Our parks have not been 
guilty of fraud and waste. And the park 
ranger hardly fits the public stereotype 
of a bungling bureaucrat. 

In proposing to halt park acquisition, 
the administration is marching to a far 
different drumbeat than the staccato of 
budget discipline. 

This proposal to halt park growth 
comes not from the mainstream of di- 
verse American political views, but from 
an anti-Government bias so primitive 
that I still have difficulty believing Sec- 
retary Watt is serious about it. Even the 
developers of our national resources— 
the oil, timber, and mining interests— 
are selective in their opposition to park 
development. 

But Secretary Watt’s proposed gar- 
roting of park growth lacks even the 
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sophistication of the exploiters. It is 
more than capricious and irresponsible: 
it is environmental anarchy. 

Our national park system is a treasure 

more precious than all the gold in our 
vaults—nothing may be more important 
to future generat ons than our trustee- 
ship of these lands. I am not aware of 
any political consensus in our country 
that we should quit acquiring parkland. 
Our parks become less adequate each 
year as our population outraces park 
acquisition. And parks are in great de- 
mand; visiting a national park is a life- 
time experience for millions of Ameri- 
cans. 
I believe that with respect to the land 
and water conservation fund, this 
budget is shortsighted. By providing a 
modest amount of money we have the 
opportunity to save for future genera- 
tions some of the most beautiful open 
spaces remaining in America. However. 
if we do not act now, there is no ques- 
tion that irreversible environmental 
damage will occur on some of these lands 
and we will lose forever the chance to 
preserve magnificent wildlands which 
Congress has already identified as being 
nationally significant. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield me 
time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield. 


DR. O’LEARY’S REPORT ON THE 
PRESIDENT'S CONDITION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
night before last, Dr. Dennis O'Leary, 
head of clinical surgery at George Wash- 
ington University, explained to the Na- 
tion on all three networks, simultane- 
ously, between 7:30 and 8 o'clock, the 
problem that the President of the United 
States suffered because of the assassina- 
tion attempt. 

He explained the physiological prob- 
lems and explained the state of the Pres- 
ident’s health. Frankly, I thought he did 
a really magnificent job. 

It made me very proud to have been 
associated in any way with George 
Washington University Hospital. My as- 
sociation is very limited. My son was 
born there. Of course, I know many peo- 
ple who are at George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital. It was a great tribute 
to the hospital, and it was a remarkable 
tribute to the American medical pro- 
fession that Dr. O'Leary could answer 
a whole series of questions from the 
press, very complicated questions, an- 
swer them simply and clearly so that any 
layman could understand them, and re- 
assure the Nation that the President’s 
health was sound and solid and that he 
was recovering. 

Dr. O’Leary said that all times during 
the operation, the President’s vital signs 
were solid as a rock. It was this kind of 
excellent, clear, responsible, and expert 
opinion which I believe reassured the 
country greatly and which would nor- 
mally pass without notation, but I be- 
lieve it deserves credit. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I could 
not agree more with what the Senator 
has said. 

I have never seen a better, more pro- 
fessional performance than that of Dr. 
O'Leary in Monday evening’s live press 
conference. I commend the doctor for 
his clarity, as the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has just done. 

It is truly remarkable to find anyone 
who can speak with such poise, such 
directness, and such obvious accuracy 
and at the same time, by his tone, can 
reassure the country about the state of 
health of the President. 

I do not know what Dr. OLeary's 
plans are for the future, but there is 
probably going to be a race to find out 
if he is a Republican or a Democrat. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

My father was a doctor, my son-in- 
law is a doctor. my daughter is a physi- 
cian’s assistant, and I greatly admire 
the medical profession. 

One of the problems of the medical 
profession is that, like the legal profes- 
sion, they have difficulty making them- 
selves understandable and clear. - Dr. 
O'Leary did a great job. 

Mr. BAKER. He did, indeed. 


NIGHT AND FOG: VISIONS OF THE 
HOLOCAUST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, later 
this month the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council will sponsor Days of Remem- 
brance of the Victims of the Holocaust. 
As part of this national observance, the 
American Film Institute here in Wash- 
ington will present two films about this 
darkest period of civilized history. Alain 
Resnais’ short film, “Night and Fog” is 
considered by many to be one of the 
greatest, as well as one of the few genu- 
ine, antiwar films ever made. 

It looks at Nazi Germany’s attempt to 
commit genocide against the Jewish peo- 
ple of Europe using such methods of ex- 
termination as outrageous medical ex- 
periments in which Jews were the 
subjects; the gas chamber where inno- 
cent victims were gassed to death; and 
the crematorium where the victims’ 
bodies were burnt en masse. 

Specifically, “Night and Fog” looks at 
one of the worst of the Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, Auschwitz. According to the 
American Film Institute’s Preview mag- 
azine, its technique is deceptively simple 
and brilliantly, disturbingly effective. It 
contrasts actual footage—in black and 
white—of the Nazi extermination camps 
in wartime with quiet, unblinking travel- 
ing shots—in color—of Auschwitz as it 
stands today, grassy and deserted. 

„Night and Fog” effectively points 
out that no matter how physically de- 
serted and serene Auschwitz may look 
today, the memories of the mental, emo- 
tional, and physical torment that took 
place within the confines of its barbed- 
wired perimeter remain. But whereas 
many atrocity documentaries lose their 
audience by showing too much, this bril- 
liant movie is able to bring its terrible 
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message home in a manner that shows 
just enough and grips just right. 

Mr. President, the sacredness of hu- 
man life transcends national, ethnic, 
racial, and religious differences. The 
right to live is universal and any attempt 
to abridge this right should be dealt 
with accordingly. It is imperative that 
those of us who enjoy the blessings of liv- 
ing in freedom work together to insure 
that this right reigns worldwide. 

The Genocide Convention, pending in 
this body for 30 years, condemns those 
groups who take the lives of entire peo- 
ples. By ratifying the Genocide Conven- 
tion, as every President, including Presi- 
dent Reagan, has asked us to do, the 
United States will clearly demonstrate 
that it will not tolerate a recurrence of 
an event such as the holocaust. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business to extend not be- 
yond the hour of 10 a.m. and that Sena- 
tors may be permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President I, suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

gn bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SEN- 
ATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH AT 
FIRST ANNUAL SENATOR ROBERT 
C. BYRD SCHOLARSHIP TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on March 28, I was honored at the First 
Annual Senator Robert C. Byrd Scholar- 
ship Testimonial Dinner, given by the 
March of Dimes Birth Defects Founda- 
tion, and the Greater West Virginia 
Chapter of the March of Dimes in 
Charleston, W. Va. 

On that evening, my good friend and 
colleague, Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
honored me further with a beautiful in- 
troduction. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
troductory remarks given by Senator 
RANDOLPH on that occasion be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the-remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
MARCH 28, 1981 

It is a joy to join with all of you in honor- 
ing Senator Robert C. Byrd. 

As one of the members of your “West Vir- 
ginia Team” in the United States Senate, I 
share great comfort in the fact that Bob 
Byrd is the other team member. 

While I labor to develop programs for the 
handicapped, I always have the support of 
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Senator Byrd in assuring funding for the 
programs. 

The results of this teamwork are evident 
in the many programs in our State which 
have benefitted the handicapped. A large 
portion of our success in Congress is made 
possible by all the assistance we receive from 
the March of Dimes and other volunteer or- 
ganizations. Without the valued counsel and 
dedicated efforts of organizations such as 
yours, our efforts in the Senate would not be 
so measurable. 

Certainly the implementation of the pro- 
grams that are enacted would not be as 
effective were it not for concerned and car- 
ing people such as you. By keeping us in- 
formed on the needs of our handicapped 
West Virginians, you are helping the handi- 
capped throughout the nation. 

Our leader in the Senate has been de- 
scribed as having “a supreme sense of order- 
liness and a Victorian concept of duty.” I can 
think of no higher accolade—and one more 
deserved—for any public servant. 

He has brought new respect for the tradi- 
tions of the United States Senate, while at 
the same time working forcefully to achieve 
a more efficient and productive operation. 
As majority leader, he set a tone and a pat- 
tern that continues. 

Senator Byrd's career reflects his respect 
for order and orderly progression. He is a 
taskmaster and a tactician, a personification 
of the disciplined, self-made man. But, as 
you know, off the Senate floor he has been 
known to “fiddle around.” 

His Cinderella story in public service be- 
gan humbly as an orphaned child in North 
Carolina, in a time of economic and social 
upheaval. But Bob Byrd had a big advan- 
tage—he was smart and willing to work—and 
he didn't realize he was disadvantaged. 

Reared by a foster father in West Vir- 
ginia’s southern coal fields, Bob surprised 
the political establishment in 1946, when 
he upstaged a dozen other candidates to 
land a seat in the West Virginia Legislature. 

His first venture into politics followed a 
succession of Depression-era jobs. He was a 
service station operator, a grocery store clerk, 
a butcher and a shipyard builder. 

He retained his House of Delegates seat 
in 1948 and, two years later, was elected a 
State senator. In 1952, he staked his six- 
year record of public service in a political 
dogfight for a Congressional post from West 
Virginia’s old Sixth District. During those 
six years, Bob drove thousands of miles over 
mountain roads to attend part-time classes 
in four colleges. 

He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1958, 
and continued his part-time educational 
goal. He took night courses at George Wash- 
ington and American universities to earn a 
law degree. He was personally applauded for 
his efforts on graduation by the commence- 
ment speaker—the late President John F. 
Kennedy. 

Bob Byrd’s thirst for knowledge and his 
respect for education are constant. It is this 
quality of knowing before action, of reflec- 
tion and preparation, that has gained him 
the reputation of never having lost an elec- 
tion in 35 years of public life. 

These words of an old poem, whose author 
is unknown, perhaps best describe the char- 
acter and persistance of the man we honor 
tonight: 


“The world has room for the manly man, 
With the spirit of manly cheer; 
The world delights in the man who smiles, 
When his eyes keep back the tear. 
It loves the man who, when things are 
wrong, 
Can take his place and stand; 
With his face to the fight, and his eyes to 
the light, 
And toil with a willing hand.” 
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These qualities are reflected in abundance 
here tonight. Each of you, in his or her own 
field, plays an influence role in your state 
and community. But beyond your peer rank- 
ing and your material successes you carry 
in your hearts the care and compassion to 
help those in greatest need. You each have, 
in the poet's words, a desire to face the fight 
with your eyes to the light and—to insure 
a sound society based on goodness and hu- 
manity—“toil with a willing hand.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is both an honor 
and a privilege to present your distinguished 
honoree—and our friend—Senator Robert C. 
Byrd of West Virginia. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for morning business has expired. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mar- 
TINGLY). The Senate will now resume 
consideration of the pending business, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9, which 
the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 
AMENDMENT NO. 20 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is on amendment No. 
20, the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER). 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support Senator WeiIcKER’s amendment 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 to 
change the instructions to the Small 
Business Committee. This amendment 
would reduce the amount the Small 
Business Committee has been instructed 
to save by $150 million. 

During my 2 years service on the Small 
Business Committee, I have become con- 
vinced that small business will and must 
play a key role in the revitalization of 
our economy. Members of the committee 
have heard what small business needs to 
become more successful and what the 
Federal Government can do to aid in 
that process, as well as what programs 
work and what programs need to be 
modified. When talking about small busi- 
ness, we are talking of the most efficient, 
innovative, growth oriented sector of our 
economy. Small businesses generate the 
majority of new jobs as well as account- 
ing for 55 percent of all existing jobs in 
the private sector. All of this was pointed 
up during the White House Conference 
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on Small Business held last year and 
supported by many of the Members of 
this body. 

The reconciliation resolution assumes 
the elimination of all SBA direct lend- 
ing. This not only includes the direct 
business loan program, but direct lend- 
ing programs for the handicapped, local 
development companies, and for firms 
involved in the energy field. 

SBA is often the only source of cap- 
ital for these entities because traditional 
lenders do not want to accept the risk 
involved in lending capital to a new or 
innovative company. Without SBA as- 
sistance, we may lose the chance to de- 
velop new energy technologies. Firms 
which employ the handicapped may fail. 

The resolution also assumes a major 
increase in the interest rates charged to 
homeowners and businesses which have 
suffered a physical disaster. 

The SBA administers a disaster loan 
program which provides financial assist- 
ance to homeowners and businesses in 
disaster areas. Since 1950, SBA has been 
the principal agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that furnishes monetary aid 
when disaster strikes. Natural disasters 
are often of such magnitude that local 
financial institutions are unable to mar- 
shal the resources necessary for recovery. 
When a disaster strikes, we all should 
help—in other words, a Government role 
is appropriate. 

The disaster program is one which no 
person wants to qualify for. It is not a 
giveaway program nor is it assistance for 
a special interest, a specific income group 
or a region of the country. Every single 
homeowner in the United States may find 
him or herself in a situation where a 
flood, hurricane, volcano, tornado, fire, or 
other calamity destroys part or all of his 
or her property and possessions. I would 
be happy if we never used the program 
but that is beyond our control. We must 
have such a program and it must be a 
good one. 

Disasters occur throughout the United 
States. Over the last several years disas- 
ter declarations have been made in all 
of the 50 States. SBA’s statistics show 
that through fiscal year 1979, 766,980 dis- 
aster loans have been made to home- 
owners and businesses in the United 
States. Many, many Americans utilize 
this program. Most of the loans are to 
homeowners with inadequate or no in- 
surance. Between 1976 and 1980, 700 dis- 
aster declarations were made by either 
the President or the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration. All 
Members of the Senate are familiar 
with the major disasters which occurred 
in the United States as well as those 
which happened in their own States. 

When the disasters occur, the Federal 
Government is there with low-interest 
loans to help individuals and commu- 
nities rebuild. If we do not accept this 
amendment that low-interest loan will 
presumably no longer be available and 
homeowners will find themselves bur- 
dened with huge monthly payments to 
the Federal Government to pay off their 
loans at 13 percent interest instead of 
the present 3 percent. There is no choice 
for homeowners who have suffered 
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through a hurricane or flood or fire. They 
have to rebuild and we should make it as 
reasonable as possible. All our people are 
willing to help. Our people want to help. 
We hear about these disasters for a week 
or two in the media but the residents of 
the areas struck have to live with the 
devastations for months; the scars often 
remain for years. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of some of the disasters which 
have qualified for SBA disaster as- 
sistance. 
SBA DISASTER ASSISTANCE 

California, 1980, floods, 14,000 loans; Texas, 
1980, floods, 25,000 loans; Louisiana, 1980, 
fioods, 8,500 loans (2 separate disasters); 
Texas, 1979, tornado, 2,500 loans; California, 
1978, floods, 18,000 loans; Mass., 1978 floods, 
10,000 loans; Maine, 1978, floods, 1,500 loans; 
Illinois, 1978 storm, 1,662 loans; Minnesota, 
1978, tornado, 1,500 loans; Alabama, 1979, 
hurricane, 6,000 loans; Nebraska, 1980, tor- 
nado, 600 loans; N. Dakota, 1979, floods, 582 
loans; Washington, 1970, volcano, 1,100 loans 
and still counting. 


I urge the Members of the Senate to 
accent Senator WEIcKER’s amendment. 
It will give the Small Business Committee 
the flexibility it needs to make good 
policy decisions on programs of impor- 
tance to small businesses. Furthermore, 
it will enable the committee to consider 
the implications of major changes in the 
disaster loan program, changes which I 
bell eve should not take place. 

Homeowners have relied on this low- 
interest assistance program in order to 
help get them back on their feet again. 
I believe Senator Weicker’s amendment 
will help do what the American people 
want us to do, which is to retain a criti- 
cal form of assistance to those who are, 
perhaps, the most neediest of all peo- 
ple, those who have been wiped out in 
a disaster and find themselves with 
either no insurance or inadequate in- 
surance. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan raises an im- 
portant subject, one which has been ad- 
dressed by the Small Business Commit- 
tee and the Congress on numerous oc- 
casions. As I ment'oned in my opening 
statement last night, it was just last 
July, after 2 years of negotiations, that 
the rates and terms for disaster loans 
were finally agreed to. 

Both the President and the Budget 
Committee have proposed sweeping 
changes in the disaster loans but also 
would change the eligibility criteria and 
the amount of loss which could be cov- 
ered by Government loans. Taking such 
sweeping action without the benefit of 
time to examine the effect on disaster 
victims is of concern to me. 

If the Senator desires, I would be more 
than willing to schedule hearings in the 
Small Business Committee to examine 
the effect of these sweeping changes on 
homeowners and businesses. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate Senator Wercker’s concern about 
the disaster loan prozram. It is evident 
that he is well informed about the pro- 
posed changes in the program and I 
trust the issues we have raised today 
will be addressed in the Small Business 
Committee with all the opiions explored. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, just 
for the next few minutes—and then I 
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intend to allow the vote to proceed—I 
would just like to summarize the effects 
of this resolution. What is being done 
here is not much different, I suppose, 
from that which the Budget Committee 
seeks to accomplish through the budget 
process; that is, taking away the policy- 
making or the discretionary powers of 
the various authorizing committees. 

The Small Business Committee gave a 
great deal of thought to the budget re- 
port that it presented to the Budget 
Committee on March 16. And, indeed, in 
the budget that was presented, there was 
a slight rise over that which was sug- 
gested by the President in certain areas 
which we deemed to be important and 
worthy of an increase. Instead, the Budg- 
et Committee has handed us a budget 
that is considerably below that of Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Now, if these economically difficult 
times have impacted with harshness 
upon business as a whole, it has been 
especially harsh insofar as small business 
is concerned. One has only to read the 
newspapers to see business after busi- 
ness, small business after small business 
going belly up. And the reason for that, 
very simply, is either the inability to get 
capital or the cost of that capital. 


The large business either has adequate 
capital or can pay the 20-, 21-, 22-per- 
cent interest. It certainly does not do 
much for the bottom profit line as far as 
those businesses are concerned, but they 
can get the money and can pay it. Not so 
with small business. It is a matter of life 
or death. And, in too many cases, death 
is coming rather swiftly and in rather 
large numbers these days when we are 
talking about small business. 


What doubly concerns me is that it is 
the small businesses of this Nation that 
have for the vast decade supplied about 
90 percent of the new employment. About 
90 percent of the innovation comes from 
small business. It is small business that 
is going to provide the competition which 
keeps prices down and quality high. And 
without that competition vou are going 
to get a concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a few corporations in 
this country. 

I have stood on this floor and very 
much opposed restricting competition by 
legislative fiat as has been suggested by 
some of mv colleagues. But whereas I 
oppose legislative fiat, I want to do every- 
thing to encourage competition. And the 
economic policies of the previous admin- 
istration and, indeed, in a different way, 
the economic policies of this administra- 
tion, are further narrowing and restrict- 
ing that competition. 

A business cannot start up without cap- 
ital. A business cannot expand or grow 
without capital. And so what you have is 
a series of forced mergers. It is one thing 
for a small business to sell out for estate 
reasons or as a matter of choice, insofar 
as the owners of that business are con- 
cerned, but to be forced, either in the 
sense of going out of business or being 
forced into a merger with a larger corpo- 
ration because there is no capital or one 
cannot afford to pay for the capital, that 
is a different story. 
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And right here, what the Budget Com- 
mittee has done is to take away that 
source of capital from those who need it 
the most. Not only are they small busi- 
nesses but they are the greatest risks 
within the small business community. 
Forty-seven percent of the direct loans 
in 1980 went to minorities and to women. 
It is not easy for either of those catego- 
ries to obtain capital, neither can they 
afford the cost of capital. Many other of 
these are direct loans to the handicapped 
and for urban economic development. 

I do not disagree with the direction 
that the Budget Committee suggests in 
shifting over from direct to guaranteed 
loans, I have no problem with that. But 
to bring it about in one fell swoop creates 
enormous hardship. Now we are no 
longer talking about macro or micro- 
economics; we are talking about an in- 
dividual going bankrupt. So what to us 
is a matter of policy becomes a personal 
tragedly to somebody else. 

I might add, again in terms of the 
philosophy of this administration, we 
are not talking about public works jobs; 
we are talking about the creation of jobs 
through the private sector. 

So for all these reasons I would hope 
that my colleagues in the Senate would 
stand with the President, which really 
is the middle ground between the figures 
suggested by the Small Business Com- 
mittee, which are on the up side, and 
the figures suggested by the Budget Com- 
mittee, which are on the down side. I 
would hope the Senate would stand with 
the Small Business Committee and the 
President and pass this amendment. 

I am prepared to go ahead with the 
vote. Whenever Senator HoLtincs or 
Senator DoMENICI are prepared to yield 
back the remainder of their time, I am 
prepared to do so. Let us get on with 
a vote on this matter, unless someone 
else is prepared to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
be glad to check on this side during a 
quorum call to see if anyone on this side 
wants to further debate this matter. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, with the time to be equally 
charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

k = bill clerk proceeded to call the 
‘oll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
3 age Connecticut. The yeas and 

ys have been order 
wil Sell tke cou ed and the clerk 

e assistant legislative cl 5 
ceeded to call the roll. n 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), would vote 
“yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
HAWKINS). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 68, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 58 Leg.] 


Moynihan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Specter 
Tsongas 
Weicker 


McClure 
Melcher 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


DeConcini 
Denton 
Divon 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


gar 
Mattingly 
NOT VOTING—4 


Matsunaga Randolph Williams 
Pell 

So Mr. WEICKER’s amendment (No. 20) 
was rejected. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 36 
(Purpose: To provide for an across-the-board 
reduction in energy activities) 

Mr. HART. Madam President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, on behalf of 
myself, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. GLENN), and others, and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), for 
himself and others, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 36. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with 814.667. 000, 000 
in line 14, strike out through “$47,694,000,- 
000” in line 20 and insert in Meu thereof the 
following: “$12,445,000,000 and outlays by 
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$2,387,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $52,825,000,000, and out- 
lays by $36,958,000,000, im fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $59,228,- 
000,000, and outlays by 847.544.000.000“. 

On page 2, beginning with “$13,300,000,- 
000" in line 24, strike out through 81.800. 
000,000" in line 1 on page 3 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$11,078,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,534,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1981; by $3,213,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982; and $1,650,000,- 
000.“ 

On page 4, beginning with 645,000,000“ in 
line 5, strike out through 83.961. 000,000“ in 
line 10 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “$140,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,997,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
“$3,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,197,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $4,011,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,958,000,000"". 

On page 6, beginning with “$2,071,000,000" 
in line 9 strike out through 83.628.000, 000“ 
in line 13 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘'$331,000,000 in budget authority 
and $89,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$3,714,000,000 in budget authority and $3,- 
358,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $3,660,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,522,000,000.” 


The cosponsors of Mr. Hart’s amend- 
ment (UP No. 36) are: Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. DECON- 
CINI, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. Leany, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
WIILIAMSs, Mr. BEN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
Tsoncas, Mr. Forp, Mr. MOYNIHAN, and 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. HART. Madam President, with a 
wide variety of colleagues, I am offering 
this amendment, which addresses an is- 
sue crucial to the future of our Nation: 
reaching energy independence as soon as 
reasonably possible. 

In setting its committee marks, the 
reconciliation resolution assumes enact- 
ment of the administration’s proposed 
energy budget. This budget, in the opin- 
ion of many, could seriously jeopardize 
our economic and national security be- 
cause it does very little to reduce our 
near-term vulnerability to disruptions in 
the supply of imported oil. 

The energy budget adopted by the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee would reduce the 
total amount of funds available for 
energy independence in the shortest pe- 
riod of time, and increases funds for pro- 
grams with only a speculative chance of 
contributing to our energy security. 

By contrast, our amendment proposes 
distributing the overall 15 percent 
equitably among each functional area 
within the energy budget—energy supply, 
research and development, energy con- 
servation, and fossil energy programs. In 
addition, it restores fiscal year 1980 
budget authority to sustain both the 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation 
Bank and the alcohol fuels loan program 
at a subsistence level, so that those pro- 
grams can continue to exist into the 
early 19808. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
indicating my assumed funding levels for 
each of these programs be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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COMPARISON OF FUNDING ASSUMPTIONS UNDER PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


Current policy—Fiscal year 1981 


Fiscal year 1981 


Amendment 
assumptions 


BA 0 
2, 358 
946 


Reagan 
assumptions 


Enerey supply R. & 0 
Fossil energy 
Energy conservation 546 
Alcohol fuel I. 245 
Solar/conservation bank. . I. 000 

1, 782 


2,643 
854 


4,271 4,004 4,237 

Amendment 
outlay 

assumptions 


Reagan outlay 
assumptions 


Energy supply R. & U 
Fossil energy. 

Energy conservation. 
Alcohol fuel 
Solar/conservation__ 


TUM — — 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment differs from other amendments of- 
fered during this debate in that it would 
retain the overall level of fiscal year 1981 
spending on energy programs provosed in 
the administration's budget, but would 
change the marks of three committees: 
Energy, Agriculture, and Appropria- 
tions. At the same time, however, it would 
reverse the assumptions underlying the 
reconciliation instructions, putting the 
Senate on record in favor of a balanced 
and diverse energy program that in- 
cludes a wide range of energy tech- 
nologies. 


Finally, by more equitably distribut- 
ing the proposed funding reduction, the 
amendment would give the relevant 
committees of jurisdiction added flex- 
ibility in the determination of the ap- 
propriate level of funding for specific en- 
ergy programs. 


This amendment is more concerned 
with a principle than with a specific set 
of numbers. This is the principle, as I 
have indicated, of a balanced energy pro- 
gram. Over the past decade and under 
three administrations, Congress has 
fashioned a balanced energy program, 
based on a range of energy technologies, 
to help cure us of our debilitating addic- 
tion to foreign oil. But, unfortunately, 
the Budget Committee’s proposal could 
undermine that balanced program by 
reducing funding for certain programs— 
such as solar energy, conservation, fos- 
sil energy, and alcohol fuels—while in- 
creasing funding for other programs, 
particularly nuclear energy. 

It is the premise of this amendment 
that we should not use the budget proc- 
ess to fundamentally alter this country’s 
energy policy. Proposals to change radi- 
cally the levels of Federal support for 
specific energy programs should receive 
a full and fair hearing in the proper 
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forum—the appropriations and author- 
ization committees. Our energy policy 
is of such serious consequence to this 
country that major changes in it must 
not be implemented through the back 
door as part of this reconciliation reso- 
lution and instruction. 

Our amendment insures continued 
support of all energy programs, even if 
at reduced levels, until such time as 
Congress, after full debate, decides that 
we should fundamentally alter our en- 
ergy course. Moreover, it establishes a 
precedent to guide the Budget Commit- 
tee and the Senate when we consider 
the first budget resolution for fiscal year 
1982. 

The assumptions we have made under 
this amendment for redistributing the 
administration's proposed funding cuts 
to specific energy programs do not bind 
the committees of jurisdiction. Never- 
theless, some possible methods for redis- 
tributing the cuts emerge from a quick 
review of the prorosed energy budget. 
For example, the administration’s budget 
would cut funds for solar energy pro- 
grams by 16 percent in fiscal year 1981 
and 60 percent in fiscal year 1982. It 
would cut funds for fossil energy pro- 
grams by 27 percent in fiscal year 1931 
and 73 percent in fiscal year 1982. 
Finally, it would eliminate entirely both 
the Solar Energy and Energy Conserva- 
tion Bank ahd the alcohol fuels loan 
program. 

These are all programs that have con- 
tributed significantly to reduced con- 
sumption of oil. For example, a Depart- 
ment of Energy study has found that our 
energy conservation and solar energy 
programs will reduce oil consumption by 
103 million barrels a year—the equiva- 
lent of 20 days of oil imports. 

By comparison, the administration's 
proposed energy budget for 1981, 1982, 
and 1983 would increase funding for a 
program that will reduce oil consump- 
tion by only 4 million barrels a year—the 
equivalent of less than 1 day of oil im- 
ports. The nuclear energy program is 
increased by 2.5 percent in fiscal year 
1981 and by 18.2 percent in fiscal year 
1982. The administration’s proposal 
would provide $170 million in fiscal year 
3981 and $220 million in fiscal year 1982 
to complete the Clinch River breeder 
reactor—a project that will contribute 
little, if at all, to the advancement of 
breeder technology or to our energy 
security. 

I, for one, would like to see funds 
transferred from the expanding budget 
for nuclear energy and applied instead 
to programs that will guarantee more 
near-term reductions in dependence on 
foreign oil, such as technologies to pro- 
mote energy efficiency in residences, 
commercial buildings, and industry. 
And I would also remove the safety net 
from the nuclear industry and place it 
under the people who will suffer the 
most from increases in energy prices. 
The nuclear industry has enjoyed over 
$12 billion in Federal subsidies since the 
commercial nuclear power program be- 
gan 20 years ago. 

Such a mature industry should not 
still need a Federal umbilical cord. 
Rather than subsidizing the construction 
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of the Clinch River breeder reactor— 
a welfare project for the nuclear indus- 
try—the Federal Government should 
continue its low-income weatherization 
program to help truly needy people cope 
with and adjust to rapidly increasing 
energy prices. 

Although this amendment does not, 
and cannot, direct the committees of 
jurisdiction to fund specific energy pro- 
grams, it does embrace a general 
theory—that achieving energy security 
is too important for the future of this 
country to leave exclusively to the opera- 
tion of the free market. 

The free market does not account for 
the “cost” of continuing U.S. vulner- 
ability to disruptions in the supply of 
imported oil. It does not account for 
revolutions in oil-producing regions, ter- 
rorist activities that destroy oil produc- 
tion facilities, or wars between oil pro- 
ducing countries. Finally, the free market 
does not offer some miraculous divining 
rod that will discover sufficient energy 
resources to free us from our depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 

This amendment seeks, within the ad- 
ministration’s proposed reduction in the 
overall energy budget, to provide a bal- 
anced energy program based on a diver- 
sity of energy technologies. Failure to 
maintain such a broad-based program, 
could well promote energy insecurity 
rather than energy security. 

Madam President, I yield to my col- 
league from Massachusetts, Senator 
TSONGAS. 

Mr. TSONGAS. This is the first time 
I have had the occasion to refer to 
Madam President. I must say it is a 
pleasure. 

Madam President, yesterday I was giv- 
ing a speech in Geneva to an energy con- 
ference convened on the issue of photo- 
voltaics. There was a broad representa- 
tion of scientists and bankers from 
around Europe and the United States 
concerned about the development of 
solar cells, and they were pressing me 
about our energy policy in this country 
and were dumbfounded by our current 
commitment in terms of this budget. 

The question that came up over and 
over again was this: Why is the United 
States not reacting to all the scientific 
data accumulated in the last 2 or 3 years 
which point to conservation and renew- 
ables as very real energy alternatives? 

The first report was the Harvard 
Business School report called “Energy 
Future.” There was a report done by a 
group called Resources for the Future, 
one done by the National Academy of 
Sciences, one done by the Solar Energy 
Research Institute, one done by the 
Carnegie-Mellon Institute, one done by 
the Ford Foundation, and one done by 
the Office of Technology Assessment. 
They all said the same thing. So here 
we are seven studies later acting as if 
they were never produced. 

Who is denigrating conservation and 
renewables? Not the Europeans, not the 
Japanese, not the scientific community, 
not the studies that have been done, not 
the private sector, but the political 
structure, and I challenge anyone to 
come up with a report that has been 
done in the near term that refutes the 
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other seven reports to which I have just 
spoken. 

The question is if we are not going to 
abide or listen to or take stock in such 
studies, why do we not just stop them? 
If we are going to react ideologically, 
then why have the studies in the first 
place? 

Is there any role for scientists to inter- 
face with Government? I think there is. 
I think it is about time we got on to it. 

We are going to spend a lot of money 
in this Congress to provide for national 
security, and as to 3 to 5 percent real 
growth in military spending, I agree with 
that. But the fact is that our vulnera- 
bility in national security is the Persian 
Gulf, and this budget is not going to do 
anything seriously, short- or mid-term, 
to deal with this. 

It is about time that we in Congress 
took conservation and renewables seri- 
ously. In the best of all possible worlds, 
we would increase the energy budget 
dramatically. That is not going to hap- 
pen, not under this budget anyway. 

So then those of us who have advo- 
cated what we must have, have done so 
with the idea that increases will not be 
dramatic. What we never anticipated 
was that the decreases there would be 
dramatic—65 percent in the case of 
solar, and 74 percent in the case of con- 
servation. 

That is why I am pleased to join with 
Senator Hart, Senator GLENN, and 11 
others in sponsoring this amendment. 
It would reduce Federal energy spending 
as much overall as would the adminis- 
tration’s proposed budget. 

I would say to the Senator from New 
Mexico—who is not on the floor—that he 
and I have teamed up in the past on both 
conservation and solar energy projects. 
Inasmuch as this does not have a net 
spending impact, I hope he will take a 
very good look at it and be consistent 
with the very progressive positions he 
has taken in the past. 

This amendment represents fiscal re- 
sponsibility while maintaining an ade- 
quate broad-based energy research and 
development effort. It represents a seri- 
ous commitment to cut U.S. dependence 
on foreign oil as fast as possible, and 
given the fact that SPRO was defeated 
in recent votes on the floor, it would 
seem to me important that there would 
be some effort toward the mid- and 
3 energy dependence situa- 

on. 

We are seeking to distribute the pro- 
posed spending cuts equally among the 
three functional areas, and I think Sen- 


ator Hart has gone into that in some 
detail. 


Let me speak about some of the de- 
tails of the studies that have been com- 
pleted in the past few months. They have 
shown repeatedly that energy conser- 
vation is the fastest and cheapest way to 
reduce our dependence on foreign oil, 
and there is not one study that would 
contradict that fact. 


l Conservation can and will play a ma- 
jor role in substituting for oil. A study 
yet to be officially released by the Solar 
Energy Research Institute shows that 
national energy consumption could be 
reduced from today’s leyels by more than 
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20 percent by the year 2000, while we 
maintain a growing, vital economy. 

Further, by the year 2000 renewables 
could provide 20 to 30 percent of the 
remaining energy demand. Because this 
scenario does not fit in with the ad- 
ministration’s plans, this study has been 
suppressed. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the executive summary of 
this study be printed at the end of my 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TSONGAS. What we need and 
what the administration’s proposal does 
not provide is a cost-effective and bal- 
anced energy program, one that recog- 
nizes the need for both long-term, high- 
risk R. & D. activities and short-term 
initiatives to reduce the imports of for- 
eign oil; 

The need to remove institutional, 
market, and informational barriers that 
prevent the rapid penetration of new, 
cost-effective energy technologies; 

The essential role of State and local 
governments in the formulation and im- 
plementation of a national energy policy; 

The glaring need for effective emer- 
gency planning, including a strong stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve; and 

The need for financial assistance to 
low- and moderate-income groups that 
cannot, or are unlikely to, take advan- 
tage of energy tax credits. 

Further, Federal programs which can 
and should be supported by the private 
sector ought to be phased out in an or- 
derly manner rather than abruptly 
terminated. The administration’s pro- 
posal to eliminate funding immediately 
will seriously damage many programs 
which, given time to adjust, would other- 
wise be continued by the private sector 
or by State and local governments. 

There are a number of examples where 
the administration’s energy proposals are 
inadequate: 

First, the rescission of the solar and 
conservation bank moneys at a time 
when low- and middle-income citizens 
cannot and are not taking advantage of 
the residential energy tax credits; 

Second, the drastic reduction in 
R.D. & D. support for the buildings sec- 
tor even though it is too fragmented to 
support such work on its own; 

Third, the elimination of cost shared 
R.D. & D. with industry to develop new 
energy conservation technologies at a 
time when industry has little capital to 
support such work alone; 

Fourth, the drastic reductions in en- 
ergy information programs for consum- 
ers despite their cost effectiveness; 

Fifth, the rescission of alcohol fuels 
loan guarantees, even though our oil im- 
port bill exceeded $90 billion last year; 
and 

Sixth. the elimination of magneto- 
hydrodynamic R.D. & D. despite its high- 
risk high-payoff potential—in contradic- 
tion of the administration’s statements 
in favor of such activities. 

There are many such examples. Rather 
than list all of them, it would be more 
informative to look at the details of some 
of those listed above. 
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SOLAR ENERGY AND ENERGY CONSERVATION BANK 


The solar energy and energy conser- 
vation bank provides loan and grants 
for insulation, weatherization, and 
energy-saving equipment. Incentives 
vary in value according to income. Legis- 
lation for the bank was written for those 
who would not be expected to take ad- 
vantage of the 15-percent tax credit for 
residential conservation or 10-percent 
credit for businesses. The mix of loans 
and grants can be varied in the program 
plan. 

The administration has stated that 
existing energy tax credits and the ris- 
ing price of energy under decontrol are 
sufficient to stimulate conservation 
measures and the use of renewables. 
That tax credits and rising prices are 
not sufficient and that the bank is in fact 
necessary can be seen by the following: 

First, many low- and middle-income 
Americans are unable to invest in con- 
servation or renewables to reduce their 
home heating and cooling bills because 
they lack access to capital. Analysis of 
the 1978 and 1979 tax returns indicates 
that the tax credits (and thus invest- 
ments in residential energy conservation 
and renewable energies) are going pri- 
marily to the wealthy. Preliminary anal- 
yses of 1979 tax returns show that of 
those with incomes between $30-$50,000, 
over 14 percent took advantage of the 
residential energy credits. Nearly 13 per- 
cent of those with incomes of $25-$30,000 
took the tax credit. Of those with in- 
comes of $16-$18,000, 7 percent took the 
tax credit. Just 4 percent of those with 
incomes of $12-$14,000 took the tax 
credit. Only 2 percent of those with in- 
comes of $8-$10,000 used the tax credit. 
Thus, an individual or family with an 
income of $30-$50,000 was seven times 
more likely to take advantage of the tax 
credit than one with earnings of $8- 
$10,000. Madam President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a Congressional Re- 
search Service memorandum detailing 
the use of residential energy tax credits 
be printed in the REecorp at the end of 
my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. TSONGAS. Second, the adminis- 
tration projections of energy conserva- 
tion tax credit claims are twice recent 
values. In 1978 conservation tax credits 
were $558 million (covering 20 months), 
and the estimate for 1979 is $481 mil- 
lion. Yet the administration claims $739 
million for 1981 and $799 million for 
1982. 

Third, energy conservation expendi- 
tures are now much less than optimum. 
The 1978 tax returns indicate an aver- 
age expenditure of $700. Studies show, 
however, that the optimum is $2,000 or 
more with attendant energy savings of 
50 percent. 


Fourth, even with the administration’s 
optimistic estimate of the number who 
will invest in residential energy conser- 
vation, it will be many years before they 
are all insulated to the optimum. There 
are roughly 50 million single-family 
homes and 25 million residential units 
in apartments in the United States. In- 
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vesting $2,000 in each for 50-percent 
energy savings and receiving $300 cred- 
it, with $800 million per year used—the 
administration predicts that the use will 
decline after fiscal year 1982—it will 
take 30 years or more to improve all of 
them. A 50-percent reduction in heating 
requirements would have nearly 40 per- 
cent of our oil imports—2 mmbbloe/day. 

Clearly, the existing rate of investment 
in residential energy conservation and 
renewables is too slow, the amounts in- 
vested are too low, and lack of access to 
capital is a significant barrier to all but 
the wealthy. 

The solar energy and energy conser- 
vation bank was designed with these 
problems in mind. 

The target of the bank’s loans are the 
low- and middle-income groups. Loans 
for energy conservation would be avail- 
able to those with incomes of 120 per- 
cent of the U.S. median income or less. 
Those whose incomes are 80 percent or 
less of the median would be eligible for 
direct grants. Further, loan subsidies for 
passive solar applications which are not 
covered by tax credits would be avail- 
able, unrestricted by income. 

Loan subsidies of up to $1,250 for a 
single unit would be available. Although 
larger investments would be cost effec- 
tive, this at least provides more capital 
than is currently being invested. 

The tax credit does not reach three 
groups included in the bank's coverage: 
Those in rental property, small busi- 
nesses, and houses built since April 1977. 
Even if the credit were somehow broad- 
ened in coverage, we would still be faced 
with the fundamental problem with a 
tax credit: Most consumers do not have 
the capital to make the initial purchase 
and wait for a refund. 

The bank’s legislation is flexible and 
can be carefully tailored to administra- 
tion policy. The secretary has broad au- 
thority to run this program in an un- 
complicated, nonbureaucratic manner 
that minimizes redtape and maximizes 
energy savings. 

The bank will have a Federal staff of 
fewer than 25 employees and minimal 
administrative costs. 

The bank is one of the few instru- 
ments available to help small businesses 
achieve energy efficiency. While much 
is made of the need for productivity 
incentives in the steel, aluminum, petro- 
chemical or chemical industries, the 7 
million small businesses have been 
largely ignored. 

It will assure President Reagan’s sup- 
porters that he intends to carry out the 
promises of the 1980 Republican Plat- 
form, which reads: 

We believe that the role of government 
is best performed by structuring the creative 
cost-effective incentives to achieve energy 
sufficiency and conservation 

Finally, in conjunction with this all-out 
production initiative we must strike to 
maximize conservation and the efficient use 
of energy. 

THE BUILDING SECTOR 

The building sector programs include 
the R.D. & D. on the thermal perform- 
ance of new building construction tech- 
niques, on the thermal performance of 
various retrofit strategies, and on the use 
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of renewables—particularly solar tech- 
niques—to heat and cool buildings. Ex- 
isting Federal programs spend roughly 
$1 per year per building in the United 
States for R.D. & D. to improve their 
thermal performance and implement 
renewables, yet these buildings consume, 
on the average, $1,500 worth of energy 
per year. Since 50 percent and more of 
this energy could be saved, there is a clear 
need for R.D. & D. into the best strategies 
to save it; which either the Government 
or private industry must find. A quick 
look at the industry indicates why the 
private sector cannot do it alone. 

First, the building industry is too 
fragmented to support R. & D. easily and 
this fragmentation inhibits information 
transfer and innovation. The American 
Institute of Architects (AIA) estimates 
that the design and construction sector 
encompasses 1.2 million individual busi- 
nesses with a total of 10.7 million em- 
ployees. Of the AIA’s member design 
firms, 77 percent have fewer than nine 
employees. Further, information derived 
from buildings R. & D. must be worked 
up into appropriate design tools for these 
small firms in order to be useable. 

Second, ideas developed by a firm may 
not benefit the originator as many build- 
ing design ideas are not patentable. This 
reduces the incentive to do R. & D. An 
example might be a slightly different 
window layout that improves winter so- 
lar gain and reduces it in the summer. 

Third, the building industry is under- 
capitalized and faces high interest rates. 
It cannot take a chance on constructing 
a building that will not sell or does not 
perform the way it was intended to. 

Finally, the Government has tradition- 
ally developed codes and standards for 
buildings and building components that 
can be adopted for use voluntarily by 
the States. This reduces the market dis- 
location of widely varying standards 
from State to State, and helps protect 
consumers against fraud. 7 

Clearly, there is a legitimate role for 
the Federal Government here and one 
that has far too much potential for sav- 
ings to both consumers and the Nation 
as a whole to shirk. 

INDUSTRIAL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Industrial conservation programs have 
the potential of yielding enormous sav- 
ings. Manufacturing now uses roughly 
38 percent of the energy consumed in the 
United States—30 quads—much of which 
would be saved. The Solar Energy Re- 
search Institute study, which is summar- 
ized following this statement, indicates 
that improved efficiency alone is likely 
to result in the oil equivalent of 5 mil- 
lion barrels per dav savings by the vear 
2000, or nearly 11 quads per vear. These 
programs are especially worthwhile be- 
cause of the industrial tax deduction for 
energy expenses. Every dollar's worth of 
energy savings saves the Federal Treas- 
urv roughly 46 cents—the corporate tax 
rate. The Government thus should have 
a strong interest, given existing tax laws. 
in helping industry to reduce energy 
consumption. 

Under the Federal industrial conser- 
vation program. projects are cost shared 
between the Government and industry 
to insure continued industrial interest 
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and rapid deployment of new technolo- 
gies. Many projects include buy-back 
provisions under which industries return 
much of the Federal investment when 
savings begin on successful technologies. 

The intent of the program is to foster 
research and development that is too 
risky for industry alone, demonstrate the 
reliability of promising technologies, and 
provide information as to what is avail- 
able and what is cost effective in indus- 
trial conservation. 

This program has proven particularly 
cost-effective for the Government. 
Among its many successes are the follow- 
ing: 

Successful pilot demonstrations have 
been completed for the conversion of 
waste polvpropylene to fuel oil. It is now 
being commercialized with no further 
Federal assistance. This will save an es- 
timated 2 million barrels annually bv the 
year 2000 on a Federal investment of 
$552,000. 


Using fumes as fuel in paint curing 
has been demonstrated successfully and 
is now being commercialized. Total sav- 
ings to date are more than 4.5 trillion 
Btu's. The Federal expenditure was a net 
of $194,000. 

Under current economic conditions, 
however, industries will not by them- 
selves adequately invest in energy con- 
servation despite their recent dramatic 
energy savings. There are many reasons 
why. 

First, savings to date have been due to 
housekeeping measures such as adjusting 
boilers and steam traps, and reducing 
lighting, and have required little capital 
or technical input. The next step re- 
quires medium range capital investments 
and new technologies. 


Second, capital is limited and energy 
efficiency improvements must compete 
with higher labor costs, higher material 
costs, and overcome the barrier of high 
interest rates. Capital is more often used 
to improve the market share. Corporate 
debt has increased from 20 percent of in- 
vestment funds in 1975 to 47 percent in 
1980. Retained earnings—the chief 
source of corporate investment fund- 
ing—has decreased because the depre- 
ciation system—the source of half of re- 
tained earnings—is based on the origi- 
nal cost of equipment. As inflation drives 
up the replacement cost of plant and 
equipment, the value of depreciation al- 
lowances does not change and the fund- 
ing to buy new equipment becomes in- 
adequate. More rapid depreciation (for 
example, 10-5-3 plan) will provide only 
half the estimated $20 billion needed for 
energy conservation improvements and 
at a cost to the Treasury of $18.8 billion. 
Further, the 10-5-3 plan will favor capi- 
tal investment and so decrease funding 
for research and development. Finally, in 
recent years 40 percent of all capital in- 
vestment has been for utility power- 
plants. If the administration increases 
the rate of investment as planned, there 
will not be sufficient capital to renovate 
and modernize our industry. 

Third, energy is often only a small part 
of the product’s cost—even in some 
energy intensive industries—reducing 
the incentive to conserve and increasing 
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the likelihood of passing energy costs di- 
rectly on to consumers. 

Fourth, industry pays less than the 
marginal cost of energy. Currently the 
replacement cost for electricity is 
roughly 60 mils/kWh; industry pays an 
average of 30 mils/kWh. Further, the 
Federal Government allows a deduction 
for energy expenditures that is roughly 
equivalent to a direct subsidy at the cor- 
porate income tax rate of 46 percent. 

Fifth, improvements in energy effi- 
ciency are made by the dominant indus- 
tries and are not spread industrywide. 
Further, without adequate attention to 
improving the energy efficiency of our 
industrial equipment and processes we 
are likely to lose important international 
markets. 

As a percentage of Government re- 


search budgets devoted to energy, the 


United States ranked 13th in 1979 among 
the 17 members of the International En- 
ergy Agency. Sweden spent nine times 
more than we did; Great Britain three 
times, and Japan two and a half times. 

In 1977, Germany established an en- 
ergy conservation R. & D. budget, plan- 
ning to spend approximately $80 million 
per year. Reviewing price and supply in 
1979, they increased spending to nearly 
$1 billion in 1980. 

France—with an industrial sector just 
10 percent that of the United States— 
now spends about $300 million for loans 
and $150 million for direct subsidies of 
energy efficiency R. & D. 

Sweden—with 8 million people—had 
provided $112.5 million in grants for en- 
ergy improvements in industrial proc- 
esses and commercial buildings by the 
end of 1979. 

Failure to invest in energy-efficient 
equipment will result in the same kind 
of market failure by American products 
as has happened with the automobile. 
In 1980, for example, there was a 17.5- 
percent increase in imports of industrial 
heating equipment. 

ENERGY INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

Energy information programs inform 
the public what is possible in energy 
conservation and the use of new energy 
technologies. For the free market to 
function, it is essential that information 
be available to the consumers. Further, 
this is a very high leverage way to use 
Federal dollars. Congressman Togx 
Morrett, in testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Energy Development 
and Applications on February 26, 1981, 
pointed out that for the year 1979 the 
low cost/no cost program cost $2.6 mil- 
lion but the improvements resulting from 
that program saved $69 million in 1980 
and will save $345 million over the next 
5 years. 


Similarly, energy information pro- 
grams targeting small manufacturing 
firms have proven highly effective and 
have directly saved the Federal Treasury 
far more than they have cost. Small firms 
often do not have sufficient resources to 
develop energy strategies. Helping them 
save energy directly saves the Treasury 
money because industry fuel expenses 
are tax deductible. Every dollar’s worth 
of fuel saved by industry shows up as a 
46 cents saving to the Treasury. One of 
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these programs, the energy analysis and 
diagnostic center shows an annual re- 
turn on the Government’s investment of 
121 percent. 

ENERGY AND SECURITY 


Madam President, we cannot guaran- 
tee America’s economic and military se- 
curity under current conditions of energy 
insecurity. We are depending on the un- 
dependable supply of foreign oil. Even 
absent a cutoff, which OPEC or the So- 
viet Union could cause, we are paying 
too high a price for our addiction every 
day. 

I support the President’s intention to 
meet America’s energy needs in a fiscally 
responsible manner. This means respect 
for market forces, and close attention to 
cost effectiveness. This means strong sup- 
port for programs that can cut our en- 
ergy dependency in the fastest, most 
cost-effective way. It also means a strong, 
balanced Federal role in research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration for a variety 
of technologies that will be the founda- 
tion of our energy future. Mr. President, 
this amendment will allow Government, 
private industry, community organiza- 
tions, and private citizens to achieve so- 
lutions to the energy crisis as fast as 
possible, which is as fast as our national 
security requires. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Madam President, I 
make only one further point. The con- 
ference I was at on Monday and Tuesday 
in Geneva indicated that the United 
States right now is in the forefront of 
R. & D. and production for photovoltaic 
cells. They are looking at a future photo- 
voltaics industry of between $100 billion 
and $300 billion. 

There is beginning to be a great deal 
of activity in this area, particularly by 
the Europeans and Japanese, who see the 
potential and want to take that poten- 
tial away from the United States. 


It seems to me that for a lot of rea- 
sons, for our own self-interest and for 
the overall energy future, this amend- 
ment should pass. Let us at least not 
lose pace with the progress we have made 
in the past few years. 


I commend the Senator from Colo- 
rado for his initiative. 


EXHIBIT 1 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY OF THE SOLAR/CONSER- 
VATION STUDY BY THE SOLAR ENERGY RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE 


A NEW PROSPERITY: BUILDING A SUSTAINABLE 
ENERGY FUTURE 


I. Introduction 


The prosperity of the United States and 
its industrial allies has been based to a large 
extent on reliable and inexpensive supplies 
of oil and gas for the previous half century. 
Events of the past few years have abruptly 
called the basis of this wealth into doubt. It 
is the object of this study to define a more 
stable foundation for growth in the American 
economy by examining opportunities for in- 
creasing the productivity of energy consump- 
tion and for making greater use of renewable 
energy resources. The results indicate that 
it is possible to construct a plausible, prac- 
tical and economically attractive sequence 
of events that would allow the prcductivity 
of the average American worker to increase 
as fast as it has during the past 20 years, the 
achievement of a “full employment” econ- 
omy—and consequently a rapid increase in 
national income—while reducing national 
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consumption of energy by nearly 25%. En- 
ergy from renewable resources could supply 
20-30% of the remaining energy demand. 
It must be emphasized that these are goals 
and not forecasts. The national bene‘its of 
achieving these goals are so enormous, how- 
ever, that they must be taken seriously and 
examined with care. 

Far from being incompatible with vigorous 
economic growth, there is reason to believe 
that the strategy proposed here is essential 
to maintain such growth. New supplies of 
oll, gas and coal will, almost without excep- 
tion, be more expensive than the energy that 
now fuels the American economy. Increased 
use of these sources will inevitably ralse 
prices, accelerate inflation, and constrain 
growth. If proper attention is paid to effi- 
ciency, however, the cost of supplying basic 
energy services can increase much more 
slowy. For example, efficient cars will mean 
that American driving habits can be sus- 
tained even in the face of increasing gasoline 
prices; efficient industrial processes will al- 
low continued growth in a way that is rela- 
tively independent of unpredictable increases 
in energy prices; development of low-energy 
buildings will mean energy prices need not 
be a barrier to continued growth in the 
construction of affordable commercial and 
residential buildings. Given that the nation 
is likely to spend more than seven trillion 
dollars for energy during the next twenty 
years, it is important to ensure that the mar- 
ket can fairly compare investments in en- 
ergy supplies with investments in increased 
efficiency and select the most productive use 
of available capital. The nation cannot af- 
ford federal programs which artificially prej- 
udice the cholce and risk encouraging rela- 
tively inefficient investment. 


The energy strategy suggested in this re- 
port has an enormous advantage in that it 
does not rely on any unforeseen technologi- 
cal development or any draconian interfer- 
ence with the market process. It can pro- 
ceed incrementally in a way that permits 
constant reevaluation and redefinition, and 
in a way that permits flexibility to accommo- 
date research triumphs if they should occur. 
Perhaps the strategy’s greatest advantage, 
however, is that it provides protection 
against the surprise and uncertainty that 
will almost certainly dominate the nation’s 
energy future during the next few decades. 


Setting Goals and Getting There 


The analysis here indicates that by the 
year 2000 national energy consumption could 
decrease in all sectors except industry, which 
shows a slight increase. The consumption of 
fuels can be reduced to a point where oil 
imports are eliminated by the end of the 
century; the consumption of electricity is 
reduced to a point where, on a national basis, 
demands through the end of the century 
can be met with generating equipment now 
operating or currently in advanced stages of 
construction. 


Renewable resources can play a major role. 
Hydroelectric facilities and energy derived 
from wood and other plant material, which 
contribute approximately 6% of the nation's 
energy today, are expected to continue to 
supply the bulk of the nation’s solar energy 
by the end of the century. The potential 
contribution of direct solar thermal systems 
attached to buildings and industry is con- 
siderable but the total contribution of such 
systems will be limited by the fact that in- 
creases in efficiency will reduce the total na- 
tional demand for thermal energy. 

The role of the federal government in 
achieving these goals need not be costly or 
oppressive. Its role can be largely limited to: 
ensuring that investors have adequate in- 
formation to make decisions about energy 
investments: revising existing programs that 
have the effect of discouraging capital in- 
vestments in efficiency while subsidizing and 
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providing regulatory protection for energy 
supply investments; ensuring that investors 
have adequate access to capital required for 
demand-reducing improvements; ensuring 
the maintenance of a vigorous national re- 
search and development program in areas re- 
lated to energy; and, ensuring that national 
energy investments are consistent with na- 
tional interests in environment, equity, and 
security. The government cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for national energy policy. Its in- 
fluence on the economic environment of en- 
ergy investments will be enormous, whether 
by design or inadvertence. 

Given careful management and planning, 
the programs outlined in the following sec- 
tions of this report could allow the federal 
energy budget to be lower, and federal inter- 
vention in the national economy less onerous 
than in other energy strategies. 


Buildings 


One would not commonly think of an 
investment in building insulation as an 
alternative to an investment in an oil well, 
but the two kinds of investments can have 
precisely the same outcome. For example, the 
equivalent of about 5.4 million barrels of oil 
per day (MBD) can be “produced” from 
existing residential buildings and the resi- 
dential new buildings that are likely to be 
built during the next two decades at an 
average cost that is about half of the cost 
of providing electricity, oll, and or gas to 
these buildings from new conventional 
sources. 

New residential buildings can be built to 
use about a quarter of the energy required 
for heating and cooling by the typical new 
home built in the U.S. today. New com- 
mercial buildings can be built to use about 
a quarter of the energy per square foot for 
heating and cooling as the average existing 
commercial building. This efficiency can be 
achieved with better insulation, tight con- 
struction, storm windows, daylighting, and 
efficient furnaces and air conditioning equip- 


ment. Achieving these savings in standard 
practice will require well-designed programs 
of applied research in new buildings and an 
effective technique for communicating the 


results of these programs to the nation's 
building industry and building owners. 

Given an aggressive retrofit program it 
should be possible to reduce the demand for 
energy used by existing buildings, still stand- 
ing in the year 2000, by the equivalent of 
4.5 MBD. Programs for ensuring that this 
potential is captured must be entered on 
the objective of creating profitable busi- 
nesses capable of delivering technically 
sound building retrofits. Aiding these emerg- 
ing businesses will require a national pro- 
gram for applied research in building retro- 
fits which includes examining solar and 
energy efficiency techniques, supplemented 
with a program providing information, and 
training materials. 

The energy used to provide hot water, 
lighting, refrigeration, and other amenities 
for all residential buildings standing in the 
year 2000 could be over 1.5 MBD lower than 
anticipated in conventional forecasts, given 
an effective program of research and labeling 
for appliances and comprehensive national 
standards. (This does not count counting the 
savings of 1.5 MBD resulting from efficiency 
improvements in heating and cooling equip- 
ment that were included in the savings in 
heating and cooling.) Costs would once again 
be much less than the costs of providing the 
additional energy from new sources of con- 
ventional energy. 

Even with significantly reduced demand in 
buildings, renewable technologies could pro- 
vide them with the equivalent of 2 to 2.5 
MBD. Wood stoves, small wind generators, 
active and passive space heating, solar hot 
water, daylighting and photovoltaics could 
provide up to 30 percent of the energy re- 
quirements of all buildings by the year 2000. 
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Industry is already moving rapidly to im- 
prove efficiency, but there is much room for 
improvement in light of the relative inat- 
tention given to fuel efficiency before 1973. 
For example, the performance of industrial 
mechanical drives can be increased by 23%, 
the efficiency of delivering heat to industrial 
processes can be increased by 35% by using 
improved boilers and controls, and the effi- 
ciency of aluminum electrolysis can be im- 
proved by 33%. 

The estimates above are all relatively con- 
servative because they are based solely on 
technologies already available. It is likely 
that much greater savings will be achieved 
by developing completely new industrial 
processes, like such as the recently intro- 
duced float-glass process, which make more 
efficient use of capital, labor, and materials 
as wel] as energy. It is difficult to forecast 
such innovations, but they have always 
emerged and will certainly continue to occur 
now that more of the national engineering 
genius is being directed to problems of 
efficiency. 

Programs designed to improve industrial 
efficiency should concentrate on ensuring 
that industries have adequate access to the 
capital needed to improve efficiency and that 
the market-place receives right price sig- 
nals by ensuring that industries pay the full 
cost of the energy they use. This will re- 
quire an adjustment in the federal tax code 
to encourage industrial investment. It is 
particularly important that funds be found 
to replace the obsolescent plants which now 
use a large fraction of the nation's indus- 
trial energy: a special “scrap and build” pro- 
gram to accelerate the rebuilding of Amert- 
can industrial plants could be funded from 
any “windfall profits“ receipts available 
from energy decontrols or other sources. In 
addition, special attention also must be 
given to encouraging industrial research and 
to develop new approaches to efficiency. Re- 
search facilities are often the first victims of 
financial hard times, but industrial research 
is a vital national resource. Tax incentives 
and other programs are needed to promote 
industrial investments in new research and 
subsequent ventures based on such research, 


Improved efficiency is likely to result in 
the equivalent of 5 MBD in industry by the 
year 2000: about half of these savings would 
result from the new programs suggested. It 
would also be possible to provide the equiva- 
lent of 5 MBD from national biomass re- 
sources (althouch only half of these re- 
sources are likely to be used directly in in- 
dustrv) and as much as 0.5 MBD from direct 
solar heat. 


Transportation 


Most of the energy needed for transporta- 
tion in the U.S. is used in cars and trucks. 
The fuel economy of the average car on the 
road in 1978 was is about 14.3 miles per gal- 
on. It should be possible to increase this to 
60 mpg or more without ma‘or sacrifices in 
comfort, safetv or performance. If the aver- 
age car on the road in the vear 2000 ob- 
tains 55 mpg, the nation would consume 
nearly 3 MBD less gasoline than it does to- 
day, even with significant increases in both 
the population and the miles driven bv each 
person. The average cost of saving this fuel 
could be less than a dollar a gallon. Im- 
proved fuel efficiency can be achieved 
through increased emphasis on small, effi- 
cient engines and with policies for increased 
performance standards or taxes—for example 
a “gas guzzler tax” (keyed to hich efficiency) 
and a fuel or petroleum tax. Methanol. and 
other alcohol fuels derived from biomass 
could deliver 25-45 percent of the fuel needed 
to operate the national transnortation svs- 
tem by 2000. Use of these fuels can be en- 
couraged with research on methanol produc- 
tion and engines that use methanol. conver- 
sion of federal fleets to use methanol, and 
fuel taxes. Methanol is an attractive syn- 
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thetic fuel since it can also be produced from 
coal and natural gas. 

The efficiency of national freight services 
has been declining recently because of a con- 
tinuing shift from rail to truck freight. This 
decline in freight service efficiency must be 
stopped and reversed. Road fees which tax 
trucks for their full share of road construc- 
tion and maintenance and a relaxation of the 
regulations that prevent the rail industry 
from raising needed revenues are an essential 
beginning. It should also be possible to in- 
crease the efficiency of both aircraft and 
trucks at least 30 percent with adequate re- 
search, Programs to improve freight service 
efficiency could save 1 MBD by the year 2000. 


Utilities 


Uncertainties about future energy demands 
have already greatly complicated the invest- 
ment strategies of the nation’s gas and elec- 
tric utilities. The problem is particularly dif- 
ficult for electric utilities since a decision to 
build a plant which will be under construc- 
tion for a decade or more requires an accu- 
rate forecast of future demand. Many com- 
panies have found themselves with expensive 
overcapacity—the result of overestimating 
demands. In fact, the nation could support 
an increase in electric demand of 0.1-0.7 per- 
cent per year for the next 20 years even if no 
plants were brought on line after 1985, 80 
percent of all oll and gas burning generating 
plants are retired and all fossil plants built 
before 1961 are retired. A growth rate of 0.9- 
1.5 percent per year could be supported if 
optimum use is made of the potential for 
cogeneration in the six major steam consum- 
ing industries. The analysis presented in this 
report, however, suggests that ambiguity 
about future electric demands is likely to 
increase rather than diminish. Net national 
demand for electricity could well grow more 
slowly than 1.5 percent per year even given 
a rapid growth in demands for electric vehi- 
cles and electrolysis-produced aluminum. 


The planning dilemma presented by these 
circumstances has no easy resolution. The 
central question is whether utilities should 
ad ſust construction programs on the assump- 
tion assume that cost-effective demand- 
reducing investments will succeed in thereby 
risking possible under-investment in new 
capacity, or whether they should assume that 
such investments will not play an important 
role and run the risk of over-investment. The 
thesis explored in this study is that the best 
response to such a complex problem may 
be to confess that public regulation is un- 
likely to be able to anticipate an optimum 
solution and that some move in the direction 
of deregulation deserves careful attention. 
Three approaches are examined: (1) estab- 
lishing rates that send the market proper 
Signals about the real ‘marginal cost’ of 
supplying electricity, (2) allowing utilities 
to expand their investment portfolios to in- 
clude some investments in energy-saving 
equipment on their customers’ premises 
(with proper safeguards to prevent unfair 
exploitation of monopoly power), and; (3) 
allowing nonregulated companies greater ac- 
cess to markets heretofore reserved to utility 
monopolies. (The Public Utilities Regulatory 
Policy Act has already acted to deregulate 
many promising categories of small electric 
generating technologies.) Most of these ac- 
tivities must occur at the state level which 
controls utility regulation. The federal role 
can be limited to assistance in developing 
sophisticated planning tools and imaginative 
management of the federally regulated Fed- 
eral Power Marketing Administrations. 

The role of solar electric generating devices 
becomes very difficult to anticipate given 
the uncertainties fust described. Solar tech- 
nologies are examined in this study to deter- 
mine whether they can be an economically 
preferred technique for displacing existing oll 
and gas burning capacity. The analysis indi- 
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cates that there will be circumstances where 
solar equipment will be preferred to a coal- 
burning plant designed for a similar func- 
tion. As expected, the largest contributions 
from solar electric equipment are likely to 
come from additions to the nation’s hydro- 
electric capacity and from wind machines. 
Photovoltaic equipment, some of which will 
be located on buildings, will also be a pre- 
ferred generating source in some circum- 
stances. 
Economic Assumptions 


In estimating the economic advantages of 
the technologies selected for inclusion in the 
goals, conservative estimates were made 
about potential increases in the price of con- 
ventional fuels. It was assumed, for example, 
that the price of crude oil reaches 40 dollars 
a barrel in the year 2000 (all costs are stated 
in 1978 dollars), natural gas prices reach 5 
dollars per million BTU (approximately 60% 
higher than the present cost of Canadian and 
Mexican gas), and that the price of electricity 
follows predictions developed using tech- 
niques suggested by the Electric Power Re- 
search Institute (residential electric prices 
would increase from 4-5¢/kWh to 17-8¢/ 
kWh by the end of the century). 


For illustrative purposes results are also 
often presented in this report for the alter- 
native assumption that the price of oil 
reaches 60 dollars a barrel (or under the as- 
sumption that the “social cost” of using oil 
is 60 dollars a barrel even if the actual mar- 
ket price does not reach this level.) Savings 
would be greater than those projected if oil 
prices increased in this way. 


Goals for National Growth 


In assessing the results of the energy 
strategy contained in this report, it is essen- 
tial that a distinction be made between 
growth in artificial measures of progress, 
such as national consumption of materials 
and energy resources, and growth in the 
things that matter—the services such re- 
sources provide. This analysis has assumed 
that the fundamental objective of national 
policy will be to assure increases in dispos- 
able income, employment, the amenities of 
life, personal freedom, national security, so- 
cial equity, and the quality of the natural 
environment. The approach suggested here 
is fully consistent with sustained growth in 
these areas; indeed, it is possible that such 
growth is impossible without the increased 
productivity that would result from the 
strategy proposed here. 


Meeting the goals that guide the energy 
strategy suggested here would mean that by 
the year 2000 per capita income would in- 
crease by 45%; the average American would 
travel 30-70% more miles by car and 60-90% 
more miles by air; commercial floor space 
per citizen would increase by 35%; and 
freight carried by truck and rail for each 
person would increase by 45%. Achieving the 
targets for growth in GNP would require re- 
ducing unemployment to 4% by 1985 and 
keeping it at 4% for the remainder of the 
century. It would also require that the aver- 
age productivity per worker increase as fast 
as it has for the past 25 years in spite of the 
fact that productivity has been growing 
much more slowly than the 25-year average 
for the past ten years. (The productivity of 
an industrial worker in the U.S. increased by 
2.69% per year between 1953 and 1968 but 
only 1.25% per year from 1968 to 1978. This 
analysis assumes the 1953-1978 average 2.07% 
per year applies from 1978 through 2000.) 
Specific goals established for growth are 
listed in Table 1. It is important to notice 
that the rates of growth estimated in Table 
1 assume that some national demands begin 
to slacken and are replaced with qualitatively 
different demands. For example, the gross 


weight of cement, steel, and other primary 
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materials used in the economy is, like energy, 
expected to increase more slowly than other 
measures of economic growth; it appears that 
more of any increase in the nation’s income 
will be spent on finishing materials and pro- 
viding services than on the production of 
the raw materials themselves. This observa- 
tion is based on a careful examination of 
national demand for materials during the 
past decade. (Surely no one would argue 
that replacing a 30 pound mechanical cal- 
culator with a 5 ounce solid-state calcula- 
tor is not progress.) 

Taken together the goals outlined in this 
study suggest possibilities for an enormous 
growth in national income over the next two 
decades. Plainly national energy consump- 
tion could be even lower than the levels dis- 
cussed here if some of the goals for growth 
are not achieved. It is important, however, 
that goals set for national energy consump- 
tion not be inconsistent with an optimistic 
set of goals for an increase in the nation's 
economy. More modest goals could become 
self-fulfilling prophecies. 


TABLE 1.—Growth rates used in setting goals, 
a representative sample 


Ratio of value 
in 2000 to 
value in 1977 
Population 1 
Gross National Product. 80 
Floor area of average new hous- 
ing unit 16 
Floor space in commercial build- 
g 59 
Fraction of homes with central 
air-conditioning 
Fraction of homes with dish- 
washers . 56 
Fraction of homes with freezers. 1.39 
Fraction of homes with swim- 
ming pools 59 
Mlles traveled by car (per person) 1.3-1.7 
. Miles traveled by air (per person) 1. 6-1. 9 
Freight carried by truck and rail 
(ton miles) 1. 80 
Freight carried by air (ton miles) 4. 0 
Industrial value added 1.48 
Tons of primary materials (ce- 
ment, steel, aluminum, etc.) 1.32 


It is also important to understand that 
the quality of personal life can be increased 
with the strategies proposed in this analysis 
in ways that cannot easily be shown in sum- 
maries like the one exhibited in Table 1. For 
example, many Americans now routinely set 
their thermostats at 60 F throughout the 
day and are forced to close off parts of their 
homes during the winter, The analysis con- 
ducted for this study assumes that all ther- 
mostats are set at 70 F and that no sacrifice 
is necessary to save energy in homes. In fact, 
homes will almost always be made more com- 
fortable when they are made more efficient. 
The quality of the natural environment can 
be improved in direct proportion to a de- 
crease in the consumption of fossil fuels. Mo- 
bility can be increased if efficient cars make 
it possible for people to keep driving instead 
of relying heavily on mass transit. Equity 
can be served by the fact that the growth 
in services shown in Table 1 can be used to 
increase the amenities available to low-in- 
come familles more rapidly than to high in- 
come families. A strategy that maximizes 
energy use efficiently, therefore, has the ef- 
fect of improving the quality of life rather 
than decreasing it. Far from requiring sacri- 
fice, it provides more alternatives and more 
freedom. 

The Potential for New Business 

Encouraging the nation’s industries and 
buildings to increase their energy productiv- 
ity will create an enormous array of profit- 
able new businesses. Most of this growth will 
be straightforward extensions of existing 
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businesses. Although there will be a greater 
need for the manufacture of a variety of 
new parts and materials (glass, plastics, in- 
sulation, heat exchangers, computer con- 
trols, photovoltaic cells, and many others). 
There will be a greater need for skilled ar- 
chitects, engineers and designers familiar 
with the subtleties of energy efficiency. Busi- 
nesses will grow around the need to install, 
finance, insure, maintain, and operate new 
energy systems as well as around opportu- 
nities to audit existing facilities and under- 
take retrofits. 


The level of incremental investment re- 
quired during the next twenty years amounts 
to an impressive sum. Table 2 indicates that 
the total volume of business in energy efi- 
ciency and solar equipment could be in the 
range of 750-850 billion dollars. This is clear- 
ly an enormous number, but to put it in per- 
spective, the total national energy bill in 
1980 was about $390 billion. The total in- 
vestment must also be compared with the 
investment that would be required in the 
absence of the programs proposed here. One 
can take the case of commercial bulldings 
for an example. Later analysis will show that 
the investment of $110 billion in solar and 
efficiency equipment in commercial buildings 
results in a net national savings of at least 
7.5 quads of energy per year by the year 
2000. If 7.5 quads of energy were generated 
by new power plants, the capital costs of the 
plants would be $114 billion (assuming $1000 
per installed kilowatt). This does not count 
the capital needed to maintain the fuel cy- 
cle, and it does not include the costs in- 
volved in operating the facility over a num- 
ber of years. The investments in efficiency, of 
course, have very low operating costs and 
of course no fuel costs. It is interesting to 
observe however, that the efficiency invest- 
ments may actually have a lower initial cost 
as well. 

TaBLE 2.—Incremental investments for efi- 
ciency and renewable resources“ 


[Billions of dollars] 


- Buildings: 
a. Residential 
Retrofits 
New construction 
Appliances 
b. Commercial: 
Retrofits 
New construction 
. Industry: 
a. Rebuilding 
b. Direct solar heat 
. Transportation; 
a. rebuilding the automobile in- 
dustry 10-30+ 
50+- 
4. 
*Not including investments in biomass or 
solar electric systems. 


Whether or not the nation invests heavily 
in efficiency for meeting its energy needs, 
enormous burdens will be placed on national 
capital resources. In 1977 energy-related in- 
vestments represented 40% of all funds in- 
vested in plant and equipment. Developing 
programs that will be needed to encourage 
rates of saving high enough to provide funds 
for energy investments is one of the major 
challenges of public policy. Programs de- 
signed to encourage savings in efficiency and 
onsite renewable energy systems, however, 
will have to respond to another interesting 
challenge. A successful program will result 
in shifting the flow of energy related monies 
from familiar channels (e.g, from Wall 
Street to a utility company) into less tra- 
ditional ones (1e., supplying funds for a 
retrofit company through a local savings 
and loan). The full implications of this 
pluralistic investment scheme have not been 
fully evaluated. 
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The Policy Framework 


An array of specific policy recommenda- 
tions will be outlined in later sections of 
this report. They will, however, all be de- 
signed around the following principles: 

Whenever possible, the policies will be 
designed to 1emove distorticns that prevent 
the market trom making rational decisions 
about the value of different energy invest- 
ments. At present, the energy marxets are 
enormously distorted with large federal sub- 
sidies to energy supplies (see Taole 3). It 
must be recognized, of course, that the sub- 
sidies listed in this table only reflect the 
costs which can be easily quantified. ihe 
vederal government has artificially con- 
trolled energy prices in many ways not 
shown: for example, price regulation, fed- 
erally sponsored insurance, and federal sup- 
port of research in conventional energy sup- 
plies. In the absence of regulatory aistor- 
tion or energy-saving investments would 
appear attractive without federal participa- 
tion (other than information programs), if 
prices were allowed to follow market forces, 
since all of the energy savings anticipated in 
this analysis are justified on the basis of 
comparison with the cost cf new supplies of 
energy from conventional sources; some in- 
tervention would be needed to ensure that 
externalities were properly accounted. One 
major advantage of using market forces to 
guide energy policy is that direct federal 
expenditures need not be significant—the 
market could be expected to find financing 
or justifiable expenditures. Complete dereg- 
ulation of energy prices is the only sensible 
long-term objective. Sudcen deregulation 
could, however, be counter-productive. 
Without adequate information or an ade- 
quate industrial base for retrofitting the 
existing economy with energy-saving equip- 
ment, a rapid increase in fuel prices could 
lead to inefficient investments and unneces- 
sary panic and confusion. Well managed na- 
tional programs, however, can accelerate 
investments which will allow a fast but 
graceful transition to rational energy 
pricing. 


TaBLE 3.—Estimated Federal Government 
subsidies in support of the routine provi- 
sion of energy supplies in 1977 


{Million 1977 dollars] 


Federal activities: 

Low interest appropriations plus 
tax exemptions for hydroelectric 
and transmission facilities * 

Enrichment services 

NRC regulatory costs? 

Privately owned utilities: 

Liberalized depreciation (approxi- 
mately) 1? 

Publicly owned utilities: 

Exemption from Federal 
taxes 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

State power authorities and mu- 
nicipal utilities 

Rural Electrification 
tration (REA) 

Tax exempt bond subsidies 1 

Loans and loan guarantees provided 


income 
Adminis- 


Oil and gas industries: 
Percentage depletion allowance + 
Oil 


Expensing of intangible exploration 
and development costs 
Oil 


1B. W. Cone et al. (An Analysis of Federal 
Incentives Used to Stimulate Energy Pro- 
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duction), second revised report prepared by 
Dattelle Pacific Northwest laboratory, PNL- 
2410 Rev. II, February 1980. 

General Acounting Office, Nuclear Power 
Costs and Subsidies,” June 13. 1979. 

2 The subsidy for enrichment services is the 
estimated difference between what the pri- 
vate sector would have charged and what the 
government actually charged. 

i The liberalized depreciation allowance for 
utilities translates into an outright tax sav- 
ings (instead of just a deferral) for a utility 
growing sufficiently rapidly or for a utility 
that is not growing, as long as there is sig- 
nificant general inflation. 

Source: Robert H. Williams, Princeton 
University. Testimony before the Energy Con- 
servation and Power Subcommittee, U.S. 
Hovse of Representatives, February 24, 1981. 


No distinction should be made in policy 
between investments that reduce energy con- 
sumption at the site of energy use and in- 
vestments that increase energy supplies. Sup- 
ply and consumption equipment should be 
designed as parts of an integrated system for 
meeting specific end-use energy needs (Le., 

tion); it makes no engineering 
sense, artificially to stimulate one and ig- 
nore the other. Federal programs should be 
organized to provide symmetry on this issue 
given that environmental, safety, and other 
nonmarket factors are adequately taken into 
account. At present, this symmetry does not 
exist since federal subsidies to conventional 
energy supplies far outweigh federal support 
for the approaches to increase efficiency rec- 
ommended in this analysis. 

While market forces are quite clearly the 
best mechanism for allocating resources ef- 
ficiently, they are plainly unable to properly 
measure the value of such things as environ- 
mental quality, national security, the long- 
term effects and risks of continued depend- 
ence on foreign imports, and equity for the 
poor. The federal government, therefore, has 
a unique responsibility in ensuring that the 
market takes these factors properly into ac- 
count. The technique proposed most often 
is taxing undesirable activity so that market 
economics can adjust accordingly; in some 
instances, however, it has been necessary to 
suggest regulations which forces changes. A 
regulatory approach, of course, forces actions 
which impose costs on some parts of the 
economy, often in ways that are difficult to 
measure. (If taxes or regulations are to be 
imposed, there should be a clear case that the 
nation is purchasing something of genuine 
value.) 

Programs should be designed to gather in- 
formation about the success of existing pro- 
grams and installations, so that mechanisms 
can be constructed for providing corrective 
actions on a systematic and regular basis. 
The value of information about the real per- 
formance of energy-consuming and produc- 
ing equipment is too often underemphasized, 
for information about the performance of 
programs has real value in allowing the de- 
sign of optimized programs, by reducing 
waste and enhancing effectiveness. A process 
of constant policy reevaluation and redefini- 
tion is necessary for progress. 

Programs should be designed to encourage 
greater competition for energy services. If 
equlpment located in a house or industry can 
Save energy or generate energy from solar 
equipment more cheaply than a utility can 
supply energy for equivalent purposes, the 
basis for utility monopolies can be called 
into question; in fact existing monopoly 
regulation may discourage efficient invest- 
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ments. Moreover as much as 10-15 quads/ 
year of natural gas can be saved using the 
strategies proposed, thereby putting natural 
gas utilities in a position to compete with 
electric utilities for many years. The compe- 
tition will become more intense if efficient 
cogeneration equipment can be designed for 
a variety of applications in buildings and in- 
dustry. The policies examined in this study 
would allow utilities greater entry into mar- 
kets for energy equipment on a customer’s 
premises (taking care to ensure that they 
do not abuse their existing monopoly posi- 
tion) while allowing nonregulated firms 
greater access to markets to which they had 
previously been barred by regulation, 

In examining the range of projects dis- 
cussed here, it is important to notice that 
many, possibly most, of the programs have 
more to do with people than with things. 
While continued support of federal and in- 
dustrial research is plainly important, most 
of the goals in this study can be accom- 
plished with a direct extrapolation of the 
characteristics of technologies already in 
the market. The strategy contained here cen- 
ters on making information about these 
technologies available to the people and 
institutions that could benefit from them 
and ensuring that they have access to capi- 
tal supplies adequate to make the proper 
investments. Despite uncertainties about 
crucial aspects of the future, the analysis 
in this report produces significant data on 
which policy can be dictated. There will al- 
ways be disagreements about specifics, but a 
careful review shows that the basis of the 
goals developed here is very resilient to 


changes in detalls. 


The new prosperity 

Frederick Jackson Turner remarked that 
the disappearance of the “American Fron- 
tier” at the end of the nineteenth century 
had a profound effect on the national econ- 
omy as well as on the nation’s spirit; there 
seemed to be nowhere to expand, nowhere 
to grow. In retrospect, however, it is ap- 
parent that reaching the boundary of a 
geographic frontier launched the American 
industrial enterprise and an unprecedented 
century of growth. As the end of this cen- 
tury approaches, the nation appears to have 
reached the edge of another frontier and the 
limit of another resource. This time the 
limit is in materials, particularly domestic 
sources of oil and gas. The pivotal objective 
of this work is to show that the limits 
imposed by these new constraints need not 
be a barrier to growth in the things which 
are of real value; rather they can provide 
a unique opportunity to rebuild the nation's 
economy on a more productive and sustaina- 
ble base. Fortunately, there is adequate warn- 
ing—the change must be rapid but it can 
be deliberate. 

The remainder of this study will argue 
that imaginative use of technologies availa- 
ble for improving the productivity of ma- 
terials in short supply, and increasing na- 
tional use of renewable resources is the 
cheapest, fastest, and safest strategy for en- 
suring a sustainable basis for national pros- 
perity through the next century. Part of the 
process, however, requires overcoming pre- 
conceptions about the nature of growth. It 
makes no more sense to equate an increase 
in national wealth with a growth in energy 
consumption at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury than it did to equate prosperity with 
continued increase in agricultural lands at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
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1 Biomass estimates are given in terms of oil displaced, rather than primary biomass supply. 


POTENTIAL RENEWABLES CONTRIBUTION BY SECTOR 
[Primary equivalent in quads) 


Solar thermal Biomass! 


24,8-10.5 


2 These columns do not add, high end of penetration is limited to less than total of potential 


applications in end-use sectors. 
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1.34. 0 


() Not additive within category, 


END-USE ENERGY DEMAND POTENTIALS (INCLUDING NO RENEWABLE CONTRIBUTION) 
{Quads of oil equivalent displaced] 


Sector 
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Commercial... 


1 An aggressive rail electrification and electric vehicle pr 
1.15 quad (primary 7 demand for electricity in 
placement of 0.46-0.76 quad of petroleum (fuel) demand. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1981. 
To: Honorable PAUL Tsonaas. 
From: Salvatore Lazzari, Analyst in Taxation 
and Fiscal Policy, Economics Division. 
Subject: Residential Energy Tax Credits. 
Attention: Sam Baldwin. 

This memorandum is provided in response 
to your request for information on the dis- 
tribution of various statistics relating to the 
residential energy tax credit, by income class 
of U.S. taxpayers. Specifically, your office is 
interested in the distribution pattern of the 
number of returns, total expenditures and 
the amount of tax credit, for returns claim- 
ing a residential energy credit under the 
Energy Tax Act of 1978 (P.L. 96-618) as 
amended by the Crude Oil Windfall Profits 
Tax (P.L. 96-223), These data are illustrated 
in Tables I-VI. 

The purpose of this research is to explain 
the extent to which lower income people are 
benefiting, relative to middle and upper in- 
come groups, by the broad system of energy 
125 credits for residential energy conserva- 

on. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF RETURNS 


Tables I and II present data, for 1978 and 
1979 respectively, on the number of returns 
which reported residential energy expendi- 
tures, 1. e., expenditures on certain types of 
energy property which qualified for the tax 
credit. Column (2) illustrates the number of 
returns distributed by adjusted gross in- 
come. Column (3) shows the number of 


1 The data used in this research are pre- 
liminary in that they are based upon a frac- 
tion of the sample returns included in final 
IRS Statistics of Income. 

? Adjusted gross income is an income con- 
cept used by the Internal Revenue Service 
in reporting data from individual tax re- 
turns. It is defined as gross income from all 
sources subject to tax less certain adjust- 


rams could create between 0.75 and 
e transportation sector, with the dis- 


returns in a particular income class as a 
percent of the total number of returns which 
reported residential energy expenditures. 
Column (4) presents the percentage figures 
of column (3) cumulatively as income in- 
creases. 

Three interesting observations may be 
noted concerning the data in columns (2)- 
(4) of Tables I and II. The first is in regard 
to the general pattern of the relationship 
between income and number of returns 
claiming a residential energy tax credit. The 
second observation pertains to the concen- 
tration of the number of returns. Finally, 
the third observation concerns the changing 
distribution from 1978 to 1979. 

The general pattern exhibited by the data 
in these two columns is that the number of 
taxpayers reporting residential energy expen- 
ditures, (hence, the number claiming a resi- 
dential energy tax credit) increases in direct 
relationship to income; as the level of a tax- 
payer's income increases, the more predis- 
posed was that taxpayer to buy energy prop- 
erty qualifying for energy tax credits. For 
taxpayers with incomes up to $25,000, there 
is in Table I virtually a continuous increase 
in the number of taxpayers claiming a tax 
credit. For 1978, this pattern peaks at in- 
come levels between $20,000-$25,000; it sta- 
bilizes up to incomes of $50,000; then it rap- 
idly declines for taxpayers with income above 
$100,000. In 1979, (Table II) there is an un- 
interrupted increase up to $50,000 of ad- 
justed gross income. 

The second salient feature of these data is 
the concentration of taxpayers in the “above 
average” income brackets. Of the 5.9 million 
taxpayers claiming a residential energy tax 
credit in 1978, roughly 1.3 million or 22 per- 
cent had incomes between $20,000 and $25,- 


ments. Adjustments to gross income generally 
encompass costs incurred in earning that 
income but also include some deductions 
which have not been permitted to be item- 
ized. (In 1978, there were about 15 such ad- 
justments) 


2000 potential 
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C ) Not additive within category. 


000. Further, approximately 3.4 million tax- 
payers had incomes between $20,000 and $50,- 
000. This group filed 57 percent of all tax 
returns in which a residential energy credit 
is claimed. In 1979, the concentration of re- 
turns was still in the upper income brack- 
ets. Of the 4.9 million returns, roughly 1.2 
million or 25 percent were concentrated in 
the $30,000-$50,000 income class. Taxpayers 
whose incomes were between $20,000 and $50,- 
000 represented 59 percent of all the tax re- 
turns reporting residential energy conserva- 
tion expenditures in 1979. 

A third characteristic evolves from an in- 
tertemporal comparison of the distributions 
in Tables I and II. Between 1978 and 1979 
the distribution of returns appears to have 
changed; relatively more returns are con- 
centrated in the lowest three and upper sev- 
en income groups and less in the income 
classes in between. Figure I shows this com- 
parison. Note the increase from 20.5 percent 
to 25.3 percent, corresponding to the $30,- 
000-$50,000 income class. Also note the in- 
crease from 57 percent to 59 percent for the 
group between $20,000 and $50,000. This in- 
tertemporal change in the distribution of 
returns in which a residential energy expen- 
diture is reported suggests that of those who 
claimed energy credits, the propensity of 
“richer” persons to participate in the energy 
tax credit program had increased over the 
two year period.“ 


Perhaps a better understanding of the 
general pattern and concentration of the 
number of residential energy tax returns 
may be obtained if these data were com- 
pared with the distribution of all individual 
income tax returns. After all, if the distri- 
bution of returns claiming energy tax 
credit is patterned as it is reflected in 
columns (2) -(4) only because the distribu- 


A number of factors may explain both 
the nature of the distribution in any one 
year and the changes over time. These are 
not explored. 
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tion of all taxpayers is so patterned, then 
there would be nothing anomolous about it. 
For 1978 and 1979, the distribution of the 
total number of returns appears in column 
(5) of Tables I and II respectively. Columns 
(6) and (7) show the percent and cumula- 
tive percent distribution respectively. 

It is immediately clear from inspecting 
columns (5)—(7) that total taxpayer returns 
are concentrated at the lower section of the 
income spectrum. This is in sharp contrast 
to the pattern of the distribution of tax- 
payers reporting a residential energy tax 
expenditure. In fact, a close scrutiny reveals 
considerable differences. One out of every 
10 taxpayers had income below $2,000; while 
1 out of every 500 taxpayers who claimed an 
energy tax credit, had less than $2,000 in 
income. Of the nearly 90 million individual 
income tax returns filed in 1978, 60 percent 
reported income below $14,000, while only 
16 percent of the taxpayers claiming a tax 
credit had income below $16,000. 


Perhaps the best way to compare distribu- 
tion patterns is to calculate the proportion 
of taxpayers in each income bracket which 
claimed a residential energy tax credit rela- 
tive to all taxpayers in that bracket. These 
data are shown in column (8). The results 
in column (8) of Tables I and II clearly 
illustrate that, in general, the percentage of 
taxpayers claiming a tax credit increased in 
direct relationship with income. This per- 
centage declines beyond the $50,000 income 
bracket in 1978 and beyond the $100,000 
bracket in 1979 but it is still considerably 
higher than for the lowest income groups. 
Specifically, in the very lowest income 
groups only 13 in 10,000 taxpayers reported 
a credit in 1978. In the $14,000-$20,000 in- 
come brackets 1 in 10 taxpayers claimed an 
energy tax credit; while in the $30,000- 
$50,000 range virtually 2 out of 10 taxpayers 
claimed a credit. Finally, 78 out of 1,000 
“millionaires” claimed a residential energy 
tax credit compared to only 1 in 1,000 for 
taxpayers below 2,000 in income. 

A comparison of column (8) of tables I 
and II illustrates the changes in the propor- 
tion of all taxpayers reporting residential 
energy expenditures. One change appears 
noteworthy. A small fraction of taxpayers 
in almost every income class participated in 
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the energy tax credit program in 1979. For 
example, in 1978 18.6 percent of all the tax- 
payers with incomes between $30,000 and 
$50,000 reported expenditures compared to 
only 14.3 in 1979. This reflects the fact that 
fewer returns reported energy expenditures 
in 1979 than in 1978. (1978 returns reflected 
participation by taxpayers making expendi- 
tures after April 1, in 1977.) 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON 
QUALIFYING RESIDENTIAL ENERGY CONSERVA- 
TION PROPERTY 


Tables III and IV present the distribution 
by income class of the aggregate amount of 
expenditures for property (equipment and 
devices) which is permitted a residential tax 
credit.“ Additionally, column (5) illustrates 
the distribution of the average expenditure, 
ie., expenditure per return. Table III pre- 
sents the 1978 data; Table IV presents 1979 
data. 

As expected, the distribution of total 
energy saving expenditures for residences 
follows the pattern of the distribution of 
the number of returns. Since there are a 
relatively larger number of returns in the 
upper income groups, there tends to be a 
commensurately larger number of expendi- 
tures in this group. However, there is an- 
other factor which tends to increase the con- 
centration of expenditures in the upper in- 
come groups; the typical higher income 
taxpayer tends to spend more for energy 
savings devices than other taxpayers. This 
is true for both years and is shown in column 
(5) of Tables III and IV. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMOUNT OF TAX CREDIT 


The final two tables, Tables V and VI il- 
lustrate the amount of tax credit claimed 


Under current law, there are several types 
of property or products which qualify for 
a tax credit. These include such items as 
insulation, storm windows and doors, caulk- 
ing, a furnace replacement burner, a device 
for modifying flue openings, an electrical or 
mechanical ignition system which replaces a 
gas pilot light, an automatic energy saving 
thermostat, a meter which displavs the cost 
of energy usage on items which have been 
qualified by the Secretary of Treasury 
through regulations to meet certain ef- 
ficiency standards. 
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(column (2)), and the amount actually re- 
ceived (column (5)), for various income 
categories. These tables illustrate quite 
clearly that most of the residential energy 
tax credits are being claimed and received 
by higher income groups. Moreover, in 1979 
the distribution appears to be more con- 
centrated in these groups. For example, in 
1978 taxpayers with income below $20,000 
received 33 percent of the credits (column 
(7)) compared to 30 percent in 1979. A 
dramatic change in the distribution has oc- 
curred in the $20,000-$50,000 income classes. 
In 1978 22 percent of the credits were re- 
ceived by taxpayers in the $20,000-$25,000 
income class, compared with only 16 per- 
cent in 1979. This decrease was offset by an 
increase from 23 percent to 28 percent in the 
tax benefit to taxpayers with incomes be- 
tween $30,000-$50,000. The patterns in these 
data are the direct consequence of the re- 
sults in Tables I-IV which show that a rela- 
tive larger number of higher income tax- 
payers tend to: 1) report residential energy 
expenditure; and 2) to spend more on aver- 
age. It follows quite directly that the amount 
of tax credits claimed would also be con- 
centrated in the upper income groups. 
Tables V and VI also illustrate that the 
amount of tax benefit actually received is 
even more concentrated in higher income 
groups“ This may be seen by comparing 
columns (2)—(4) with columns (5)-(7) in 
each table. Columns (2) (4) show the extent 
to which lower income groups claimed cred- 
its. For example, taxpayers with incomes 
below $6,000 claimed $9.8 million in credits 
in 1978 and $13.3 million in 1979. This 
represented 1.7 percent and 2.7 percent of 
all credits in 1978 and 1979 respectively. 
However, this group received only $5.2 mil- 
lion or 53 percent of the credits they claimed 
in 1978. Both the amount and proportion 
declined dramatically in 1979 to $3.8 million 
or 29 percent of tax credits actually claimed. 


»The amount claimed and the amount 
received may differ as a consequence of a 
clause which makes the residential energy 
tax credit non-refundable, 1. e., it can only 
be used to the extent of a taxpayer's tax 
liability. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF TAX RETURNS REPORTING RESIDENTIAL ENERGY EXPENDITURES: PRELIMINARY 1978 DATA 
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TABLE 11.—DISTRIBUTION OF TAX RETURNS REPORTING RESIDENTIAL ENERGY EXPENDITURES: PRELIMINARY 1979 DATA 


Cumulative 
Percent of percent of Total number Percent of Cumulative 
Class size of adjusted gross income i total l] of returns total percent expenditure 
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TABLE I11,—RESIDENTIAL ENERGY EXPENDITURES SUBJECT TO A TAX CREDIT: TABLE IV.—DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENTIAL ENERGY EXPENDITURES: PRELIMINARY 1979 
PRELIMINARY 1978 DATA DATA 


Average 4 ‘ Total Cumulative Average 
expenditure Class size of adjusted expenditure percent expenditure 
> Total for energy gross income (thousands) of total per return 
Class size of adjusted expenditures Percent of Cumulative conservation 
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TABLE V.—DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY TAX CREDITS: PRELIMINARY 1978 DATA 
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TABLE VI,—DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY TAX CREDITS: PRELIMINARY 1979 DATA 
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Class size of adjusted gross income 
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Mr. HART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. HART. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Madam President, I rise in support of 
this amendment to the second concur- 
rent resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1981. As stated, the purpose of this 
amendment is to provide greater pro- 
gram balance and equity than the fund- 
ing level established by the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Let me first state, Madam President, 
that this amendment will not remedy 
what I see to be the greatest defect of 
the administration's revised budget for 
energy—namely, the large cuts in energy 


Total residen- 

tial energy 
credit claimed Cumulative per- 
(thousands) Percent of total cent of tctal 
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research and development. If I could 
have had my way on this matter, I would 
prefer that the funding be tilted more 
heavily toward energy research and de- 
velopment activities. However, I do recog- 
nize the need to achieve a balanced 
budget as quickly as possible, as well as 
provide for more equity and for a better 
balance between near-term and far- 
term energy efforts. It is, then, in the 
spirit of comity and compromise that I 
lend my support to this measure. 

Madam President, I have been ap- 
palled by the wholesale cutting of our en- 
ergy programs, and, in particular, our 
programs in energy research and devel- 
opment. This process begins with the 
fiscal year 1981 budget, and is exacer- 
bated considerably in the fiscal year 1982 
budget. 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert 
eight tables for the Recorp. These tables 
show the impact of the administration’s 
revised budget request for fiscal years 
1981 and 1982 on programs in the budget 
functional areas of energy supply re- 
search and development, energy con- 
servation, and fossil energy. The figures 
quoted in the table are those provided 
by the administration on March 10, so 
there will not be a I-to-1 corre- 
spondence between these numbers and 
those prepared by the Congressional 
Budget Office. However, I believe these 
tables will help to illustrate a number of 
points. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Jan. 15 
submission 


Total, energy supply R. & 0 2, 783 


ENERGY CONSERVATION, FISCAL YEAR 1981 
Sn ͤ ex —3 


Research and development: 
Buildings and community systems 
Residential/commercial systems 
Industrial 
Transportation. . 
Conservation mu 


Subtotal, conservation R. & D. 


Revised 
request 


[In millions of dollars] 


Dif- 
ference 


Percent 
change 


Jan. 15 
submission 


Dif- 
ference 


Percent 
change 


Revised 
request 


FOSSIL ENERGY, FISCAL YEAR 1981 
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Surface gasification 
In-situ gasification. 


Advanced research and technology 
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Advance 
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Petroleum: 
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ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1981—Continued 


Jan. 15 
submission 


ENERGY SUPPLY R. & D., ENERGY CONSERVATION, AND FOSSIL ENERGY, FISCAL YEAR 1981 
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88 R&D 
Fossil R.D. & D 
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Conservation grant programs 
Fossil commercialization 


Subtotal... 


Revised 
request 


[In millions of dollars] 


Percent 
change 


Dif- 
ference 


Coal 


Coal liquefaction... 
Surface gasification. 
In-site gasification.. 
Advanced research 
development. 
Advanced 


Combustion systems. 


Heat encines and heat recov 
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ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 


Nuclear fission... 

Magnetic fusion 

Electric energy systems 

Energy storage systems.. 

Hydropower 

Environment 

Supporting research and technical 
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Sudtotal 2, 918 
Less adjustments 0 


Total, energy supply R. & D 2,918 


ENERGY CONSERVATION, FISCAL YEAR 1982 


Research and development: 
Buildings and community systems. 
Residential/commercial systems. 
Industrial 


Conservation multisector........... 
Subtotal, conservation R. & 0 


Grant programs: 
State and local. EE ET 
Energy impact assistance 


Subtotal, grant programs. 
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Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, first, I 
would note that energy supply research 
and development programs are cut by 
about 0.1 percent in fiscal year 1981 and 
over 12 percent in fiscal year 1982, while 
energy conservation is reduced by nearly 
32 percent in fiscal year 1981 and almost 
79 percent in fiscal year 1982. Fossil en- 
ergy is cut by 26 percent in fiscal year 
1981 and 72 percent in fiscal year 1982. 
This compares with the overall cut for 
these three budget functional areas 
which amounted to over 12 percent in 
fiscal year 1981 and 43 percent in fiscal 
year 1982. This clearly demonstrates the 
lack of equity. Furthermore, the energy 
conservation functional area, which can 
provide us with the greatest amount of 
supply in the form of energy savings 
in the near term, is reduced by the largest 
percentage—nearly 32 percent in fiscal 
year 1981 and almost 79 percent in fiscal 
year 1982. This clearly illustrates the 
lack of balance in the cuts between the 
near-term and long-term efforts. 

Madam President, what distresses me 
the most about the revised budgets for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982 is that funding 
for energy research and development— 
and here I am excluding the conserva- 
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FOSSIL ENERGY, FISCAL YEAR 1982 
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Conservation grant programs 
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tion grant and fossil commercialization 
programs—is reduced by about $177 mil- 
lion, or nearly 10 pereent in fiscal year 
1981 and by $742 million, or more than 
36 percent in fiscal year 1982 from the 
levels in the January 15 budget submis- 
sion. I believe that, rather than taking 
this step backward, we should be moving 
forward to provide more support in this 
vital area. 

Why, one might ask, should the Gov- 
ernment provide for more energy R. & D. 
when the mood of the Nation would seem 
to dictate that we reduce the Federal 
presence? Why should energy R. & D., or 
R. & D. in general, be exempted? The 
simple answer is that private markets 
do not produce an adequate level of 
R. & D. One of the main reasons for this 
is the nonappropriability of benefits of 
basic scientific knowledge. Much energy 
R. & D. cannot be protected adequately 
by patents. Consequently, any one re- 
searcher is not able to gain exclusive use 
of beneficial knowledge he or she may de- 
velop and is not able to charge a price 
to those who wish to use this knowledge. 
In addition, energy R. & D. produces net 
benefits to the Nation as a whole, but pri- 
vate markets do not require free riders 
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to adequately compensate those who per- 
form the R. & D. for the benefits received. 
Therefore, without Government partici- 
pation and support, too little R. & D. will 
take place. 

One of the energy R. & D. areas I be- 
lieve has been seriously underfunded is 
energy storage. Energy storage technol- 
ogies act as bridges or buffers between 
energy supply systems and energy de- 
mand systems. Economic energy stor- 
age would have a nearly incalculable im- 
pact on our long-term energy supply pic- 
ture by allowing us to substitute coal and 
nuclear energy for oil and natural gas. 
We could also take advantage of renew- 
able and inexhaustible energy sources 
such as solar, wind, and tidal energy by 
spreading the supply of these intermit- 
tent sources over a 24-hour period. 

Utilities could use their facilities much 
more efficiently and halt the current 
practice of building baseload electrical 
capacity to meet rising peak demand— 
an extravagant and inappropriate use of 
our scarce financial and technological re- 
sources, and a major contributor to the 
upward spiral of electricity rates. The 
administration has turned its back on 
this promising R. & D. area, however, by 
slashing the fiscal year 1981 budget for 
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energy storage by $20 million, or nearly 
28 percent, and in fiscal year 1982 by $21 
million, or 35 percent. 

Unfortunately, this assault on energy 
storage R. & D. is not an isolated case. 
We see this process repeated in many 
other promising areas of energy R. & D. 
For example, solar R. & D. is being cut 
by 12 percent in fiscal year 1981 and by 
67 percent in fiscal year 1982. Energy 
conservation R. & D. is being cut by near- 
ly 30 percent in fiscal year 1981 and al- 
most 74 percent in fiscal year 1982, and 
coal R. & D. by nearly 28 percent in fis- 
cal year 1981 and over 72 percent in fis- 
cal year 1982. 

Madam President, one of the most elo- 
quent passages on the benefits of R. & D. 
has been provided by George Gilder on 
page 224 of his best seller entitled 
Wealth and Poverty“: 

WEALTH AND POVERTY 

R. & D. benefits not only the company 
pursuing it but also competitive firms, and 
indeed the entire economy, since most dis- 
coveries can be initiated and lead to other 
inventions and applications. Roger Brinner 
of Data Resources reports that the total pri- 
vate and social rate of return on investment 
in R. & D. is, according to different assump- 
tions, between 17 and 25 percent. Most pro- 
ductivity studies attribute at least half of all 
U.S. productivity growth to technological ad- 
vance. Between 1950 and 1974 high-technol- 
Ogy companies grew about twice as fast as 
the rest of the economy, while showing a 
rate of price increase only one-sixth as great. 
The correlation between rapid growth of 
earnings and low growth of prices is so high 
as to be a virtual law of economics. 

The combination of research and enter- 
prise is the supreme source of productivity 
and wealth. Without this catalyst, stable 
prices will mean poverty and decline. With 
it, rising prices will be a manageable prob- 
lem. A prime measure in any serious effort 
to retard inflation must be a drive radically 
to expand our now declining levels of prime 
investment in this seminal area. Heavy in- 
vestment credits and other subsidies for 
R. & D. merely compensate for the necessary 
market failure to measure broad social 
returns. 

I might note as an aside, Madam 
President, that the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, David 
Stockman, has been quoted as saying 
that Mr. Gilder’s work is “promethean 
in its intellectual power and insight.” I 
hope that Mr. Stockman will reread 
page 224 before he agrees to further in- 
discriminate slashing of R. & D. funding. 

Madam President, I would like to add 
that when we had Mr. Frank DeGeorge, 
acting Assistant Secretary for Conser- 
vation and Renewable Energy, before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on March 11 of this year, he presented 
some budget figures as part of his testi- 
mony to the committee that I find abso- 
lutely startling. 

In fiscal year 1982, for example, we 
originally were going to have a budget 
that put a total of about $777 million 
into solar and renewable energy re- 
search and development which will give 
us future independence from our cur- 
rent reliance on oil and gas. It was cut by 
the administration’s proposal in the 
amount of about $484 million, or 62 per- 
cent, at a time when we are sending 
nearly $100 billion a year abroad to the 
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OPEC nations, and yet we say we cannot 
afford to do more R. & D. in solar energy, 
geothermal energy, hydropower, elec- 
trical energy systems, and the most im- 
portant one, to my way of thinking, en- 
ergy storage R. & D. that is needed to 
help make this country energy inde- 
pendent in the future. 

If I had one energy wish that I could 
have granted before noon today, it might 
surprise you what it would be. It would 
not be that I find an oil well in my back 
yard. It would be that we would have 
better electrical energy storage in this 
country. We cannot pick up a science 
magazine these days without reading 
about new energy sources such as wind- 
mills and photovoltaic cells, and so 
forth. Why are we not using these? Be- 
cause the wind does not always blow 
and the Sun is not shining when I want 
to turn my TV set on at night. 

Our problem is that we cannot store all 
that tremendous amount of electrical en- 
ergy for later use. Massive electrical en- 
ergy storage is what we need in this 
particular case. 

We also need compact electrical en- 
ergy storage, such as advanced batteries, 
that would let us have the world’s first 
practical electrical automobile. We need 
concentrated electrical energy storage 
that would give us not only the 200-mile 
warm-weather range we probably need, 
but also the 100-mile cold-weather 
range that we need when the batteries 
are operating at only about half ca- 
pacity. 

Some private concerns are doing de- 
velopment in that area, but not nearly 
enough. I tried for 3 years to get the 
Carter administration to increase their 
budget in that particular area, and I 
managed to get it increased by a small 
amount. Now we find it decimated once 
again. In fiscal year 1982, energy storage 
is being reduced from a total of only $59 
million to $39 million—a cut of $20 mil- 
lion. 

We are going in the wrong direction. 
We are maintaining our dependency on 
oil and gas at a time when we should be 
doing the R. & D. to get away from that 
dependency. 

Two Japanese firms I know of, from 
talking to staff people of the Japanese 
Minister of International Trade and In- 
dustry, are making it a top priority to 
develop electric automobiles. 

I would say to this body that if we let 
the Japanese or Germans beat us to the 
world’s first practical electric automo- 
bile—an electric automobile that could 
supply the market for that 92 percent 
of the noncommercial driving done 
within 20 miles of our homes—then we 
will not only be debating bailout funds 
for Chrysler or other domestic automak- 
ers in this body, we will be debating 
funding to make Detroit some great na- 
tional park on a scenic river. That is 
what we could be coming to. 

Yet we are cutting the very funds that 
are elemental and fundamental toward 
doing the research that would let us have 
better electrical energy storage. 

Some progress has been made along 
these lines. I would say the NASA Lewis 
Lab at Cleveland has done a remarkable 
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thing on a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars; not even $1 million. On a few 
hundred thousand dollars they have de- 
veloped a system called “Redox” that has 
tremendous potential for storing large 
amounts of electrical energy. I might 
note that they did some of the work on 
Redox with students from Cleveland 
State University, since they were so 
strapped for funds. 

The Redox system is basically a bat- 
tery whose anode and cathode consist of 
fluids separated by a membrane. You can 
store electrical energy in these fluids and 
get 70 to 75 percent of the stored energy 
back out again. That is a very, very im- 
portant development, and I want to see 
that go ahead. 

So, Madam President, I think it is 
atrocious that we are cutting back on 
energy R. & D. This proposal by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado that 
I support fully does not go far enough to 
my way of thinking. I would like to see 
more funding applied to energy R. & D., 
in particular. 

I just hope that the Energy Commit- 
tee can take this into consideration, be- 
cause what we are spending on energy 
R. & D. is a pittance compared to what 
we need in this area. . 

If we ever hope in the future to get 
energy independence or at least lessened 
dependence on oil and gas, it is going 
to come not because we sat around 
wringing our hands into the future with 
our grandchildren, hoping for the best, 
but because we started right now doing 
the energy R. & D. that can give us that 
potential for the future. Unless we do 
that. we are going to still be having 
problems generations from now. 

I would like to conclude my remarks 
by stating that I fully recognize the need 
for budgetary restraint in these infia- 
tionary times. But let us not be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish by trying to 
achieve fiscal frugality by mortgaging 
our future. There are indeed many areas 
where it is necessary and desirable to 
reduce Federal involvement and pres- 
ence. But R. & D. in general, and energy 
R. & D. in particular, is one area where 
even greater Government involvement 
and support is clearly justified. In to- 
day’s world, America’s military and eco- 
nomic strength largely depend on the 
strength of our efforts in R. &. D. Failure 
to meet this challenge is the surest and 
fastest way to forfeit our claim to world 
leadership. It is just that simple. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, so 
I will not take the time from the amend- 
ment itself. I yield myself a few minutes 
on the resolution. 

The amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado is a very im- 
portant initiative. We are in a nebulous 
juxtaposition as the Budget Committee. 
We do not line itemize and there is no 
intent here to line itemize. 

Furthermore. we do not have an au- 
thorizing bill from the Energy Commit- 
tee and we have not had an authoriz- 
ing bill in energy in the past couple of 
years. i 

And yet, to take the administration’s 
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figures on their face value leaves a tre- 
mendous vacuum with respect to solar, 
conservation, fossil fuels, the matter of 
alcohol fuels, and the other products that 
we started into when we changed around 
with the windfall profit tax last year and 
enacted the Energy Security Act. 

Some of these are arguable on payouts. 
I know that the majority of those sup- 
porting the Hart initiative would put less 
into nuclear. I could understand that 
from a certain standpoint. 

The question is, of course, if you are 
going to put more in breeder reactors, 
then why put it into an archaic, antique, 
outdated system at Clinch River? 

If we go forward and complete the 
Clinch River breeder, I am told on reli- 
able and expert information that it would 
be some 20, if not 30, years behind the 
French and the Russian breeder program. 
At best, if we are going on that particular 
basis, we ought to, on the one hand, im- 
port a French Phoenix, or otherwise start 
now with the most advanced and com- 
petitive type breeder so that it would be 
ahead of even the French upon comple- 
tion. 

The administration’s support of nu- 
clear energy has been called by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado as a 
CETA program for nuclear engineers. 
And he has not been much off target on 
that particular score. 

I, of course, have an immediate con- 
cern with respect to reprocessing. While 
they are putting in more money for nu- 
clear, the very basic need for reprocess- 
ing in order to support the breeder tech- 
nology is not cared for in the administra- 
tion’s budget. We will have time to get 
into the merits of the reprocessing issue 
and how various administrations over the 
past 15 years not only prompted and en- 
couraged reprocessing but induced it by 
almost giving the landsite and everything 
else. As for the reprocessing facility at 
Barnwell, S.C., now that we are ready to 
go and to complete it as a complement to 
the Clinch River breeder reactor. we have 
no funds requested by the President. 
They are saying in one breath that we 
ought to go breeder but not reprocessing. 
It is a rather nebulous position to be in. 

In addition, there is no money whatso- 
ever in the Reagan budget for disposal of 
nuclear waste. And this is the real funda- 
mental or important problem associated 
with the development of nuclear energy. 

So what the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado has done is put everyone 
on notice that we have not, on the one 
hand, line itemized, but we have not, as 
robots, come in and said “whoopie” for 
the administration’s energy program. 

On the contrary, that will be debated 
out in the first concurrent resolution and 
be debated out more specifically within 
the Energy, the Appropriations, and Ag- 
riculture Committees themselves. 

So I would hope our colleagues would 
look seriously at this. While it changes 
only a minimal amount around, it opens 
a question for the Congress with respect 
to energy itself and whether or not we 
are really going to follow through with 
the fine initiatives on conservation, 
gasohol, solar, fossil, and more partic- 
ular a balanced approach to nuclear en- 
ergy, which I support. 
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Quite frankly Mr. President, I do sup- 
port the breeder, but not Clinch River. If 
they add an amendment to reduce sup- 
port for this project, I do not mind 
knocking it out, I can tell you that here 
and now. That is a very controversial, at 
best, subject. I take it that the Senator 
from Colorado has wisely left that out of 
the debate. I do not mean to inject it 
here and form divisiveness and lose votes 
for the Senator’s proposal. But I cannot 
just sit here and act like that is a good 
proposition, on the one hand, and yet say 
that breeder technology is bad in and of 
itself, on the other. 

I believe in reprocessing. I believe in 
the nuclear approach. Forty percent of 
the energy in my particular State comes 
from nuclear and that helps South Caro- 
lina be very competitive industrially. If 
we are going to go to reindustralization, 
if we are going to compete with the West 
Germans, the Japanese, we must support 
nuclear energy. Even the Saudis are go- 
ing for nuclear and everything else de- 
spite their abundance of oil because they 
see the sense in this particular approach. 

So I commend the Senator from Colo- 
rado in keeping this subject fluid so that 
we can use judicious judgment when it 
comes before us and the members in the 
Energy Committee when they debate 
this issue in an authorizing bill. I sup- 
port very strongly this amendment. 

Mr. HART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Symms). The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina for his 
support and his eloquent statement. 

We have 4 minutes remaining in sup- 
port of the amendment. I wonder if the 
Senator would yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts off the resolution itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as we 
confront the budget today we should 
never forget that concealed among the 
cold numbers are political statements 
that say as much about our views as any 
speech. 

Smaller energy budgets are forcing 
Washington to face the bigger questions. 
The most important of these is—what is 
the purpose of Federal energy spending? 

Over the past 10 years, a broad na- 
tional consensus has emerged that we 
must increase energy security by reduc- 
ing the amount of oil the United States 
imports from abroad. This agreement on 
policy was forged through three ad- 
ministrations—two Republican and one 
Democratic—and has been the corner- 
stone of our national energy policy. 

The Reagan administration has expli- 
citly rejected reduction of oil imports as 
a goal of Federal energy spending. In- 
stead, the Reagan administration argues 
that Federal energy spending should 
focus on “long-term research and devel- 
opment activities 

This chart behind me indicates the dif- 
ference between the Carter administra- 
tion recommendations and the Reagan 
administration recommendations. 

Let me direct my colleagues’ attention 
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to the chart I have behind me because it 
illustrates graphically what I believe is 
wrong with the priorities in the Presi- 
dent’s energy budget: 

Cuts in spending for fiscal year 1981- 
fiscal year 1982. 

Solar and conservation—cut 75 per- 
cent, 

Nuclear—increased 30 percent. 

Programs that can cut oil imports in 
the near future—cut 75 percent. 

Programs that will have no impact on 
oil imports—increased by 30 percent. 

This chart indicates that in 1985, if we 
did not have that 74-percent cut in con- 
servation and solar programs the best 
projection, according to the Department 
of Energy is that 103 million barrels 
would have been saved. With nuclear 
funding increased by 30 percent in 1985, 
the best estimate is that 4 million bar- 
rels will be saved. If it is assumed that 
the Clinch River breeder reactor is built 
and displaces imported oil. 

This is precisely what is wrong with 
the President’s budget. It completely 
eliminates oil import reduction as a goal 
of Federal spending. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that the approach this admin- 
istration is following directly contradicts 
the conclusions of the research and de- 
velopment panel of DOE’s prestigious 
energy research advisory board, which 
concluded that conservation funding 
should be increased “several fold.” Yet 
the administration is cutting it by 75 
percent. 

This expert group recommended reduc- 
ing spending for breeder reactors, but the 
administration increased breeder reactor 
funding by 44 percent and nuclear fund- 
ing by 30 percent. 

This energy budget is ignoring the en- 
ergy security needs of our Nation and 
the advice of the top energy experts in 
the Nation. 

The administration’s energy spending 
programs are not only misdirected, they 
are anachronistic. 

The fusion and the breeder reactor 
programs are hand-me-downs from the 
1960’s that have acquired independent 
bureaucratic and industrial constituen- 
cies. When they were first conceived, the 
United States could pump all the oil we 
needed and utility companies were plan- 
ning massive electrical construction pro- 
grams. Today, the energy situation is 
exactly the opposite—we are importing 
$30-per-barrel oil and electricity demand 
is hardly growing. 

It is ironic—and telling—that the Rea- 
gan administration is seeking to disman- 
tle the social programs of the 1960’s while 
at the same time spending unprecedented 
amounts on the energy programs of the 
1960’s. The irony is that the social prob- 
lems that spawned the social programs 
are still with us. But the energy condi- 
tions that spawned their favored energy 
programs—low oil prices and a growing 
demand for electricity—are long gone. 

Today these expensive nuclear electric 
projects have become classic white ele- 
phants: 

The payoff, if any, is far off and un- 
predictable: 

These projects call for massive Fed- 
eral spending to find alternatives to coal. 
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It is hard to understand why the Federal 
Government, in an era of drastically 
tightened budgets, should be spending 
billions of dollars over the next decade 
to try to create a substitute for coal— 
our most abundant domestic energy re- 
source. 

When he was a Congressman, OMB 
Director Stockman urged his colleagues 
to turn away from Federal subsidies for 
nuclear power. These payments from the 
Treasury to private industry, Stockman 
said, were the antithesis of the free 
market. He described one key nuclear 
project—the Clinch River breeder re- 
actor—as a “test” of Republican prin- 
ciples. The new Reagan budget is com- 
mitted to spending $1.6 billion on this 
project over the next 5 years. 

An energy policy that slashes funds 
for the programs that save the most en- 
ergy while lavishing billions on nuclear 
white elephants squanders Federal en- 
ergy resources. It also raises questions 
about the fairness of these Reagan budg- 
et cuts. Should job training programs 
for the poor be abolished while CETA 
programs for nuclear engineers are ex- 
panded? 

Energy security today is the essence 
of national security. And energy secu- 
rity is a matter of using our resources to 
the best advantage to reduce imports. 
It makes no sense to spend billions to 
subsidize redundant nuclear power re- 
search while we spend billions more to 
import OPEC oil. 

It seems to me that this amendment 
would not move us in the complete di- 
rection that I would favor, but it is a 
very substantial redirection of the Fed- 
eral spending in the energy area and 
puts the resources in the area where we 
can back off the most imported oil, I 
also think it puts the resources in the 
areas of research which holds the great- 
est promise for our country in the short, 
medium, and long term. I would hope 
the Senate will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield time on the 
resolution to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I also yield time to 
the Senator in opposition. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the intention of this amend- 
ment would be to change the instructions 
to the Senate Energy Committee regard- 
ing the required reductions in budget 
obligations and budget authority. Al- 
though the changes would be in the total 
amounts for the committee and would, 
therefore, not specifically increase or re- 
duce any particular program amount, I 
also understand that the sponsors of the 
amendment do relate these new totals to 
a particular breakdown among energy 
subfunctions. 


When the Energy Committee in its re- 
port to the Budget Committee endorsed 
the administration's total request for the 
energy function, the Energy Committee 
observed that it did not endorse the ad- 
ministration’s detailed program break- 
down and that it would address the mat- 
ter in subsequent legislative action. The 
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Energy Committee will arrive at program 
amounts in its action on the reconcilia- 
tion bill and on the Department of En- 
ergy authorization bill for fiscal year 
1982. 

Similarly, the Energy Committee is not 
bound by the breakdown assumed by the 
Budget Committee in developing the in- 
structions set forth in the resolution now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I believe that the ap- 
portionment of available funds among 
programs should be reserved to the com- 
mittees of jurisdiction and arrived at in 
an orderly manner and with adequate 
consideration. 

Therefore, I cannot support this 
amendment. I do not believe that the 
changes in the resolution’s total which 
are being proposed are significant or 
meaningful in any policy sense, and I 
certainly cannot agree that the Senate, 
by adopting the amendment to the to- 
tals, would either formally or informally 
preempt the Energy Committee in its 
future consideration. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes from the resolution to re- 
spond to the Senator from Washington. 

I am afraid the Senator from Wash- 
ington may be confused about the effect 
of this amendment because its practical 
effect is, in fact, to do just the opposite 
of what the Senator says. 

This amendment would provide the 
Energy Committee greater flexibility 
rather than less flexibility in the admin- 
istration of outlays and expenditures for 
energy programs. The entire purpose of 
this amendment and its wide range of 
sponsors is to expand the authority and 
recognize the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Energy to keep alive a wide 
variety of energy options which Con- 
gress, in a bipartisan fashion, under 
three administrations, has adopted over 
the past number of years. 

Based upon what the Senator from 
Washington says in his capacity as rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Energy, 
I am afraid he may be misinformed as 
to the practical outcome of this amend- 
ment and its effect. It would be just the 
opposite of what the Senator from 
Washington fears in his statement. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, there is 
no need for this amendment if we want 
to leave to the committee the current 
authority that it has as this matter is 
now being presented to the Senate. We 
went through this in the committee when 
the recommendations were made on the 
budget. There is no need for this amend- 
ment. There are no restrictions in terms 
of what we can do in the committee, but, 
as I interpret the amendment, we would 
be restricted. It is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 more minute on the resolution. 

The budget proposals of the adminis- 
tration, as adopted by the Budget Com- 
mittee, severely restrict or terminate a 
wide range of energy conservation, fos- 
sil fuel, alternative energy supply pro- 
grams that. as I have indicated, have 
been adopted by Congress in the past. 
The fact of the matter is that if the 
Budget Committee’s proposal is adopted 
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and this amendment is rejected, those 
programs will be severely restricted or 
terminated and the energy options of 
this country will be severely restricted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I re- 
gret having to oppose this amendment 
but, basically, the effort here is correctly 
stated by the distinguished Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson). This 
amendment is basically saying that they 
are putting back budget authority—in 
fact, my arithmetic would indicate $650 
million in budget authority—for the 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983. It is obvious 
from the statement that the reason they 
are putting back the budget authority 
is that they intend the Energy Commit- 
tee to retain two or three programs that 
the Energy Committee might not want 
to continue and that, as far as the ad- 
ministration’s policy is concerned, they 
have indicated they are not going to 
retain. 

Their sheet indicates they are going 
to retain $1 billion in budget authority 
for the solar energy and energy con- 
servation bank; $1.2 billion in budget 
authoritv to provide loan guarantees 
under the various alcohol fuel programs. 
That budget authority is spread out be- 
tween the Agriculture and the Energy 
Committees. 

In essence, Mr. President, when you 
look at all that, vou want to understand 
that, while budget authority does not 
have any immediate impact, if you put 
that much budget authority in. you are 
basicallv changing the whole policv. You 
are providing enormous budget authority 
in the outyears that is going to naturally 
flow from this decision. In fact, we have 
estimated that the outyear budget au- 
thority that is going to be required for 
this kind of policy is well over $1 
billion—$1.2 billion. 

Once you put that in there, there is 
no assurance what that is going to be 
used for. It is additional budget author- 
ity. But then, when vou read the sense 
of the amendment, the proponents are 
saying— 

If they are going to cut 15 percent, 
for instance, in renewables, the sense of 
this amendment is that they have to cut 
15 percent in the other programs they 
have— be it nuclear. be it research in coal 
saying, “We don’t trust the Energy Com- 
mittee. If they are going to cut. we want 
them to cut the way we think they ought 
to cut.” 

In other words, for the first time, if 
this amendment nasses. we shall really 
be saying to the Committee on Energy, 
“You have to cut programs on a percent- 
age basis because we do not trust the 
way vou are going to cut them and we 
are afraid that you are not going to leave 
in enough of the programs we I'ke.” 

I think that is it in a nutshell, Mr. 
President. I really urge that we not do 
this, regardless of whether we support 
the programs or not. It seems to me that 
to say to an Energy Committee that has 
been highly responsive, that has distin- 
guished Senators with tremendous ex- 
perience and expertise, “We have found 
a way in this reconciliation approach to 
make sure that if you cut, you do not 
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cut the programs that we like, or if you 
do, you have to cut the other programs 
in equal amount.” 

I think that is basically the thrust of 
this amendment, whether it is 10 percent 
or 15 percent. My estimate is that we 
are really saying 15 percent. You are 
saying, “If you are going to cut 15 per- 
cent, you have to make sure that you only 
cut 15 out of the programs we like and 
take it out of programs that we do not 
like.” 

Mr. President, I urge that the Sena- 
tors vote against this as a matter of 
budgetary policy with reference to an 
authorizing committee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate; we ought not do this. 

If we do not like the administration’s 
program on the solar bank, the conserva- 
tion bank, and those kinds of things, the 
authorizing committee ought to cut 
something else. But this amendment tries 
to tie their hands and say, “Do not cut 
mine any more than you cut any others,” 
and asks the U.S. Senate, by switching 
some budget authority numbers around, 
to be part of that instruction or mandate 
to the committee. 

I say, Mr. President, that they have 
latitude. Yes, that committee is being 
squeezed, in particular, because of the 
SPRO decision—there is no question 
about that. But I think we have trusted 
that committee implicitly before, and we 
should continue to do so. 

This is not going to be the end of the 
world. They are going to have to do some 
adjusting. But I think we ought to let 
them do it. We ought not to do it through 
the back door this way. I really think 
that is the full intent of this amendment, 


regardless of what they say about budget 


authority. The proponents of 
amendment suggest that the budget au- 
thority will not spend out and we have 
really just plugged it in because it is a 
loan guarantee program and there are 
not any outlays. The intent is rather ob- 
vious: To balance the numbers so that 
you tie their hands in terms of cutting 
the programs an equal amount to make 
room for the programs that the pro- 
ponents of the amendment think are far 
more important than what they think 
the Energy Committee might prefer. 

Mr. President, I yield as much time 
to the chairman of the committee as he 
desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. The 
amendment, as I understand it, proposes 
to add budget authority of $2 billion in 
fiscal year 1981 mostly and over $700 
million in outlays in fiscal year 1982 and 
outyears, in the energy function. It is 
argued to have the effect of shifting 
funds between subfunctions within the 
energy function in the form of a series 
of changes in assumptions. 

Here is where I run into a great deal 
of difficulty, Mr. President, accepting the 
argument that, somehow, while the as- 
sumptions that the Budget Committee 
has made, which are not binding, are 
wrong, now we shall bind the committee 
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by a series of assumptions based on the 
amendment. They cannot have it both 
ways. 

The changes in assumptions appear to 
attempt a symbolic restoration of cuts 
in the solar, energy conservation, and 
fossil energy programs at the expense of 
other programs. 

The Energy Committee, on March 19, 
voted 19 to 1 for the McClure motion for 
the committee’s March 15 report to the 
Budget Committee. The motion adopted 
the Reagan aggregate budget numbers 
in the energy and natural resources func- 
tions. Importantly, the motion affirma- 
tively reserved the prerogative of the 
committee to make future programmatic 
decisions on areas in its jurisdiction for 
both the energy function and the natu- 
ral resource function. I would note for 
the record that several of the cosponsors 
of this amendment voted for my motion 
in committee. 

Mr. President, the Senate, based on 
votes yesterday, thus far has rejected 
any restoration of funds for the $3 bil- 
lion cut for SPRO, including my amend- 
ment. Consequently, the Energy Com- 
mittee must face even more difficult and 
hard decisions on program options. I 
also note that several of the cosponsors 
of this amendment, indeed the majority 
of the cosponsors, opposed the SPRO 
amendments. So it is quite clear that 
the Energy Committee deserves the pre- 
rogative to consider options for the re- 
maining funds for the energy and natu- 
ral resources functions. That is also true 
for the Agriculture Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I note that the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, my good friend 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), joins 
me in this view, as he has already stated 
on the floor. 

I note for the record that I also am 
chairman of the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee. That subcommittee has 
jurisdiction over SPRO and other De- 
partment of Energy programs in the fos- 
sil, energy conservation, and energy reg- 
ulation areas within the energy function, 
as well as the Department of the Interior 
programs in the natural resource func- 
tion. The Reagan budget, in fact, makes 
significant reductions in each of those 
energy and natural resource program 
areas. Just as for the Energy Committee, 
however, my Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee should have complete latitude under 
this reconciliation resolution to fashion 
the final program adjustments. At this 
early stage of the process, the Senate 
os not attempt to dictate that re- 
sult. 

We should be responsible enough here 
to allow the appropriations process with- 
in the reconciliation to proceed without 
the prejudgment proposed in the amend- 
ment. The amendment increases the to- 
tals for the Appropriations Committee, 
the Agriculture Committee, and Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee juris- 
dictions and that is all it does. The 
amendment is. purported to assume that 
we will restore $1 billion for the yet-to-be 
established solar energy and energy con- 
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servation bank and almost $1 billion for 
the alcohol fuels subsidy program. The 
Eenate, three times in the past 24 hours, 
has rejected any—any—restoration of 
funds for the strategic petroleum reserve, 
our highest priority energy program, 
even with full offsets. How can we adopt 
an amendment premised on these as- 
sumptions? 

I want this body to know that this 
Senator was, in fact, a principal sponsor 
of the alcohol fuels program in the En- 
ergy Security Act—in committee, on the 
floor, and in the conference, I fought for 
that title of the act. This Senator also 
was a principal sponsor of the original 
amendment in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to fund the solar energy and en- 
ergy conservation bank. 

I also helped create and fund for the 
past 8 years the geothermal program sup- 
ported by these amendments. And I 
fought to create and fund several of 
these conservation programs—including 
overriding the veto of a President from 
my own party. And I have fought for 
years, as well as the last 4 days here, for 
the strategic petroleum reserve. So, I 
know these programs and I have fought 
for these programs in the past. This is 
not and should not be the issue here to- 
day. The Senate today should refuse to 
effectively line item the energy function 
by prejudging the mix of options to be 
chosen in function 270. 

The Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee supported functional 
totals proposed by President Reagan. 
The committee fully intends to act 
within the President's functional limits 
when reporting authorizing legislation. 
I can also confirm that the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee will attempt 
to do the same thing. Consequently, I 
urge the Senate today to reject this 
amendment and preserve our full lati- 
tude and prerogative to fashion the ap- 
propriate and necessary programs to ac- 
complish that objective. 

I know it has been argued—and can 
well be argued—that if we reject the 
subfunctional assumptions, as I think 
we should, the amendment simply adds 
to the total and therefore gives the 
committee greater latitude. On that 
point, I would agree. The amendment 
would give us more latitude, more elbow- 
room, to do a greater variety of different 
alternative things at higher levels of 
funding. 

That question must be decided not on 
the bas's of what the Energy Committee 
shall do but on what the Energy Com- 
mittee may do within the constrictions 
of a budgetary exercise which is designed 
to try to reduce the threat and burdens 
of inflation, economic recession, and 
unemployment that have been attendant 
to high levels of Federal expenditures in 
the past. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I will yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas and the 
two Senators from Montana, but first 
I yield myself 2 minutes on the resolu- 
tion. 

First of all, I have just heard the 
Senator from Idaho argue both sides of 
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the case. On the one hand he says that 
this amendment would restrict the 
Energy Committee. Yet, he ends his 
argument by saying that this amend- 
ment, in fact, would increase the latitude 
of the Energy Committee. I am not quite 
sure which of those is his argument. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. Second, Mr. President, to 
complete my thought, there is absolutely 
no basis in fact for the Senator to argue 


Proposals considered by the 
committee 
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that this is going to increase outlays by 
$700 million. There is absolutely no basis 
for that argument. 

The amendment, as it clearly states, 
and as the Senator well knows, is going 
to hold spending at the same level the 
President provides. 

Mr. President, to counter the argu- 
ment made by the Budget Committee 
chairman and the Senator from Idaho, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp pages 18 and 19 of the 


RECONCILIATION SUMMARY 
Un millions of dollars] 


FY 1983 
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committee’s report and pages 82 and 83 
of the committee’s report, to illustrate 
the fact that the Budget Committee’s 
resolution and the arguments made by 
the two Senators rest on assumptions 
that would lead to the termination of a 
variety of energy programs and restrict 
the authority of the Energy Committee 
to keep those programs alive. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Proposals considered by the 
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aris 25. Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
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§ son and other energy 
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mittee on Energy and Natural Resources be 
instructed to change authorizations so as to 
require reductions in appropriations to 
achieve savings of $2,071 million in budget 
authority and $106 million in outlays in 1981; 
$3,714 million in budget authority and $3,404 
million in outlays in FY 1982; and $3,660 
million in budget authority and $3,628 mil- 
lion in outlays in FY 1983. 

In arriving at this recommendation, the 
Committee’s working assumptions were the 
levels recommended by the President except 
for the reduction of payments in lieu of 
taxes, and except that the Committee as- 
sumed that additional savings beyond those 
proposed by the President could be achieved 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield no 
more than 10 minutes on the resolution 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
on the Energy Committee, and this 
amendment does not restrict the Energy 
Committee in any way. It simply says 
that the Senate feels that the priorities 
should be slightly different from those 
recommended by the President. 

I point out, first, that Mr. Stockman, 
who is Director of OMB, stated that 
overall budget reductions are necessary 
to restore the economy and that the 
specific cuts recommended by the Presi- 
dent are not particularly significant, 
and the amendment is consistent with 
that position. 

The Secretary of Energy testified be- 
fore our committee—that his budget is 
designed to remove the Department of 
Energy from commercialization activi- 
ties in order to concentrate on “long- 
term, high-risk” technologies. 

This statement is contradicted by the 
budget itself, because it still provides 
$250 million for the Clinch River breeder 
reactor project, which Mr. Stockman has 
described as a commercialization activ- 
ity. The Secretary of Energy has ac- 
knowledged that the French have ad- 
vanced well beyond this technology. 
Yet, we are going to start spending $250 
million on what certainly will be a $2 
billion expenditure. An accomplished 
technology is neither long term nor high 
risk. It is simple foolishness, prompted 
by blind nationalistic bravado, to spend 
an additional $2 billion in the next dec- 
ade to develop a technology which has 
already been developed. 

It is also inconsistent to declare that 
the Government should not be involved 
in commercialization activities when it 
is involved in identifying appropriate 
methods to dispose of commercial 
wastes. The Government clearly has a 
duty to protect present and future gen- 
erations of Americans from the ill ef- 
fects of commercial wastes. Still, their 
safe storage and disposal must be re- 
garded as the primary duty of the enter- 
prises which profited from their use. It 
is plainly a cost of doing business, and 
they should bear it. 

This inconsistency is cruel, because 
these programs are to be funded when 
other deserving program are not. For 
example, the low-income weatherization 
program is to be transferred to the com- 
munity development block grant pro- 
gram, but no weatherization money is 
transferred, and the overall CDBG pro- 
gram is to be cut by 25 percent, to reflect 
alleged efficiencies in administration. 

Whatever money which might be made 
available for weatherization would not 
reach the rural areas in States like mine 
where it is most necessarv, because the 
CDBG program is oriented to urban 
areas and has no way of reaching rural 
areas. In Arkansas, for example, only 35 
of the 75 counties now have a mechanism 
for delivering CDBG funds. What will 
the other counties do? They will do with- 
out. There is no money and no mecha- 
nism. 

Since there are many States which are 
more rural than Arkansas, it is obvious 
that an orphaned weatherization pro- 
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gram would not be able to weatherize 
the rural homes which need it most. 

Similarly, the low-income fuel assist- 
ance will be merged with a block grant 
program without additional funding to 
compensate for rising fuel prices caused 
by decontrol of domestic oil prices. Thus, 
this administration has raised fuel bills 
by decontrolling oil prices and now it 
proposes to emasculate the programs 
which are necessary to alleviate the suf- 
fering caused by that action. 

This proposed energy budget further 
compounds this punishment by proposing 
to eliminate the solar bank. Mr. Stock- 
man and the Secretary of Energy both 
have attempted to justify that proposal 
by saying that people will rely on the 
solar and conservation tax credits, so the 
bank is supposedly unnecessary. Noth- 
ing could better illustrate the hypocrisy 
of these energy budget changes, because 
our experience clearly shows that people 
of median and below median incomes 
are simply unable to avail themselves of 
the tax credits. For example, in 1979, tax - 
payers with an adjusted gross income 
of less than $12,000 filed only 11 percent 
of all the tax returns on which residen- 
tial energy expenditures were reported, 
even though they filed over 50 percent of 
all returns filed. 


Also these people claimed an average 
expenditure for energy weatherization of 
$657, but people with adiusted gross in- 
comes of over $50,000 claimed an average 
expenditure of $1,010, which is 54 percent 
greater. 


Of the people with adjusted gross in- 
comes of less than $4,000 who claimed 
residential energy expenditures in 1979, 
none of them could actually use them, 
because their tax liability was so low, so 
none of them could even qualify for a tax 
credit. In sum, only a small proportion of 
low-income taxpavers were able to use 
the energy tax credits and even those few 
credits which were claimed were substan- 
tially less than those claimed by high- 
income taxpayers. The solar bank would 
cure this deficiency by rroviding median 
and low-income taxpayers the same 
benefits already enjoyed by high-income 
taxpayers. Therefore. failing to fund the 
bank will discriminate against people 
with below median incomes, in the 
cruelest way possible. With one hand, the 
administration has increased fuel bills, 
and, with the other. it has reduced or 
eliminated the programs necessary to 
soften the impact of the increase upon 
the poor. At the same time, it has pre- 
served the tax credits which dispropor- 
tionatelv subsidize the wealthv. We have 
been told that the budget cuts are equi- 
table, and I will accept equitable cuts, but 
where is the equity in this? Where is the 
justice? 


Mr. President, we have embarked upon 
a new effort, driven by the people’s will to 
reduce overall Government spending. We 
must be governed by that will. but we are 
also charged to work carefully and re- 
sponsibly toward a fair and equitable re- 
sult. Clearly, the proposed energy budget 
is neither fair nor equitable. It is part of 
an unjust and inequitable proposal that 
will victimize the young, who will not 
have food, the students, who will not have 
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learning, the aged, who will not have rest, 
and the poor, who will not have food, 
shelter, or dignity. 

We are all familiar with the children’s 
story about two charlatans who flattered 
an emperor into buying a nonexistent 
suit of clothes. The court followers did 
not dare reveal the fraud, so the emperor 
paraded about in his insubstantial finery 
unt la young boy spoke up. 

This budget would give the same suit of 
clothes to the poor, the aged, and the 
young. The weatherization function, 
without any funding, will disappear into 
a block grant program which has no 
mechanism to deliver the nonexistent 
money te rural areas. The fuel assistance 
program will disappear into a block 
grant program with reduced funding, 
even though it is patently obvious that 
decontrolled oil prices will require in- 
creased funding. The solar bank, which 
was designed to help people at or below 
the median income level, will disappear 
into tax credits designed to help those 
who are well above the median income 
level and need it the least. 

The emperor had no clothes, and this 
budget has no justification. 

The Budget Committee has stated that 
it has taken an “unprecedented action,” 
yet, by my count, it held only two 
hearings after receiving the President’s 
budget submission. The other committees 
have held relatively few hearings, and 
this body is already preparing to act, a 
bare 3 weeks after getting the budget. 

Our actions are not wrought by de- 
liberation, but hammered out in blind 
frenzy. We are lopping off hopes and 
dreams faster than heads rolled from the 
guillotine during the French Revolution. 


I hope that this amendment will not 
be voted on as some of the other amend- 
ments with the rather callous disregard 
for what we are doing. 


The Senator from Idaho is the chair- 
man of the Energy Committee, and I 
must say he is a very fair and fine chair- 
man. He knows that his committee will 
debate these items. During the debate, I 
may find myself agreeing with the Pres- 
ident on some matters, for example, on 
some of the research projects. Certain- 
ly I agree with him that we should not 
be spending money on commercializa- 
tion activities, and yet we are doing it. 

I am inclined to agree with the Presi- 
dent on the synthetic fuels program, and 
I think the oil industry is the one that 
should be developing it. That will be de- 
bated later. I am not even saying, for ex- 
ample, that we should necessarily reduce 
every research and development project 
by 18 percent, but I think we should look 
at them fairly. We should take a look at 
this chart in the back of this room so 
everyone can understand where we are 
headed. 

Photovoltaic electricity, which was 
costing about $25 a watt for capital cost 
construction when I came to the Senate 
6 years ago, is now costing about $2.60 
a watt. comparable to almost $1 a watt 
cost to build a coal-fired generator plant. 

We talk about solar contributing 10 or 
20 percent of the total energy supplies 
by the year 2000 and deliver panaceas. 
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These cuts are not a stroke of bril- 
liance, but a short-sighted shell game. 

In the short time we have allotted our- 
selves, the only solution to this shell 
game is to cut all energy programs by the 
same 18 percent. Thus, we will avoid the 
inequity of cutting solar programs by 
70 percent, cutting conservation pro- 
grams by 70 percent, cutting fossil pro- 
grams by 70 percent, and increasing nu- 
clear programs by 53 percent. That al- 
lows the Energy Committee greater lee- 
way to readjust energy priorities care- 
fully, rather than resort to draconian 
measures. In this way we can avoid giv- 
ing the American people the emperor's 
clothes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes yielded to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas have now expired. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Arkansas for his state- 
ment. 

I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana who has 
done so much to move this country in 
the direction of energy independence. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Colorado for yielding to 
me and thank him for his fine comments. 
This amendment is meritorious and 
should be adopted. 

Mr. President, we have a lot of work to 
do in the energy policy for this country. 
I believe that all of us here on this side 
of the aisle in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives also, everyone in the 
country, regardless of political party, 
wants to help President Reagan and help 
this administration to be successful. I say 
that with all sincerity and with a certain 
note of desperateness because it is a little 
bit desperate how we are going to help 
this economy. 

We cannot possibly control inflation 
unless we have a better energy policy for 
this country. After all, of all the infia- 
tionary factors there are that one can 
devise or conceive, I think the most sig- 
nificant one in the United States and 
perhaps throughout the world, the most 
significant pressure or single factor caus- 
ing our devastating rate of inflation is 
the rapidly rising cost in energy. 

So if we are going to have a good econ- 
omy. if we are going to get on top of 
inflation, if the President’s economic 
policies are going to be successful, we are 
going to have to have a much better 
energy policy for this country, and it 
must be now. It cannot be later. The im- 
proved energy policy has to be near 
term. 

We can all have differing opinions 
about whether it is wise, whether it is 
the best wisdom to decontrol oil prices as 
rapidly as President Reagan has sug- 
gested and is doing. 

For my part, it is OK with me. I think 
we might get some more oil out of old oil- 
fields. from secondary and tertiary re- 
covery, because we have a more rapid in- 
crease in price of crude from oil decon- 
trol. So that part is all right with me. 
And it is all right with me, also, that the 
President says he is going to try to cut 
redtape so we can drill more oil wells 
both on land and offshore. I want to see 
that done as long as we can do it in a 
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wise and environmentally sensible way, 
and I believe we can. So that part of the 
President’s energy policy is OK with me 
also. 

But we cannot get an oilfield, we can- 
not develop a major field short of 4, 6, or 
10 years. That is not real near term. 

What else has the President’s program 
in store for us? 

The program and administration 
budget goes to nuclear. If we go to heavy 
emphasis on nuclear, and I do not know 
when we get a breeder reactor but it is 
certainly not near term. There is not 
any new nuclear plants that can be 
constructed that we can call near term 
unless we call 10 or 12 years near term. 

So I very much wish to help the Presi- 
dent to formulate a better energy policy 
than what we have in this country now. 

I think some of the steps the Presi- 
dent is taking in his recommendation so 
far does not lead us to that better en- 
ergy policy that is near term. The ad- 
ministration energy program is not ade- 
quate at all in the near term and the 
budget cuts eliminate that part from 
U.S. policy. I am talking about whether 
or not we want loan guarantees for alco- 
hol so we can make gasohol. I am talk- 
ing about whether we should have loan 
guarantees for geothermal. I am anxious 
to use more water and solar power. We 
should proceed with dedication and di- 
rection and affirmative action on low- 
head hydro and modifying some of the 
high-head hydrofacilities (dams) that 
we have that have additional generating 
capacity waiting just to be installed. 

I am talking about those things as 
being near-term energy resources. I am 
talking about some of the coal programs 
such as the magnetohydrodynamics 
(MHD) technology which is more near 
term than some of the nuclear programs. 

Yet these programs are being cut and 
eliminated. This amendment could cor- 
rect these deficiencies. Whether or not 
this amendment carries, we must devise a 
policy in this country that develops more 
near-term energy resources than what 
has been recommended in the President’s 
budget and part of that responsibility is 
up to the Energy Committee and of 
course it is the responsibility of every 
Senator here. 

Let us all admit that this is an area 
where the President and his advisers 
need our help and need our experience. 
Let us be positive about it. If this amend- 
ment carries—it would solve some of 
my concerns, but if it does not carry— 
let us not allow this matter to drop. I 
know the chairman of the Senate En- 
ergy Committee is as desirous and as 
dedicated as I am—I know the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, who 
serves on the Senate Energy Committee, 
is as desirous and as dedicated as I 
am—to try to move quickly into a good 
near-term energy policy for this country. 

This, above all, is where the President 
needs our help, needs our advice, needs 
our recommendation, and needs some of 
the experience we can contribute. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado for yielding to me at this 
point. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 
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I yield 5 minutes on the resolution to 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Baucus). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I thank the Chair. I also 
thank the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I strongly support this 
amendment. Indeed I am one of the Sen- 
ators who initially proposed this idea to 
both the Democratic Caucus and now to 
the full Senate. 

This amendment seeks to bring the 
Reagan administration’s energy budget 
into line with President Reagan's budget 
rhetoric. 

It is necessary because the President’s 
rhetoric about the need for even sacri- 
fices throughout the budget, shared by 
all, has been totally at odds with what 
is actually contained within the budget 
he has sent to Congress. 

President Reagan has called repeat- 
edly for evenhanded, across-the-board 
budget cuts. I strongly support President 
Reagan on this idea, and I am confident 
the American people support him on this 
idea as well. 

But every Member of the Senate knows 
that the budget President Reagan has 
sent to Congress is neither evenhanded 
nor across the board. It seems that the 
broad majority of the American people, 
a majority in Congress, in fact, most 
everyone, supports the President on the 
idea of major evenhanded budget cuts. 
The only person he seems not to have 
convinced is David Stockman, his Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Let us look at how Presidential rhetoric 
concerning across-the-board cuts con- 
trasts with the reality of the President's 
budget. 

President Reagan has exempted three- 
fourths of the budget from scrutiny; he 
has called for dramatic increases in 
spending in many areas; he has refused 
to look at tax expenditures; and he has 
created a definite “enemies list” of pro- 
grams he wants to destroy. 

This is not what he is presenting to 
the American people, but it is what his 
budget contains. 

Let me highlight the Reagan “enemies 
list” in the energy budget. 

FOSSIL RESEARCH, SOLAR, CONSERVATION, HYDRO- 
POWER, ALCOHOL FUELS TARGETED BY REAGAN 
BUDGET 
President Reagan proposes we cut cur- 

rent fossil fuel research and develorment 

funding by 27 percent this year and by 

61 percent next year. 

President Reagan proposes we cut solar 
funding by 16 percent this year and 66 
percent next year. 

President Reagan proposes we cut con- 
servation funding by 36 percent this year 
and by 77 percent next year. 

President Reagan proposes that we 
cut small hydropower svending by 100 
percent this year, by 100 percent next 
year and that we cut another $2.7 million 
committed in previous years’ budgets. 

President Reagan proposes we cut al- 
cohol fuels funding by 100 percent this 
year, by 96 percent next year and that 
we cut $886 million in funding commit- 
ted during previous years. 
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NUCLEAR INCREASED WHILE MHD AND ALTERNA- 
TIVES TERMINATED 

Lest you think this is somehow even- 
handed cutting—where everybody shares 
the burden of budget austerity fully— 
let me point out that President Reagan 
proposes no major decrease in nuclear 
funding, no minor decrease in nuclear 
funding: He proposes a 4-percent in- 
crease in nuclear funding this year and 
a@ 21-percent increase next year. 

Within these functional totals, Pres- 
ident Reagan has proposed totally scrap- 
ping a number of our most important 
conservation and alternative energy ef- 
forts, including home weatherization, 
the solar and conservation banks, al- 
cohol fuels loan guarantees and con- 
sumer product conservation efforts to 
name just a few. 

President Reagan has proposed to 
totally scrap the highly successful mag- 
netohydrodynamics (MHD) coal re- 
search project, and by doing so he is 
willing to throw away $418 million we 
have already invested in a program that 
the General Accounting Office has de- 
scribed as a promising technology. We 
from the West who are being asked to 
burn our coal for energy must question 
the cutting of programs so near success 
that give us the hope of producing elec- 
tricity from coal much more efficiently 
and much more cleanly. 

Meanwhile, President Reagan has pro- 
posed a $254 million increase in the 
Clinch River nuclear breeder reactor ef- 
fort, a budget cutting exercise. 

Secretary Edwards recently told the 
Senate Energy Committee that the 
Reagan administration is not in an en- 
ergy policy exercise, that it is ina budget 
cutting exercise. Rubbish. 

I do not call a $254 million increase in 
the Clinch River nuclear breeder reactor 
program, or a $339 million increase pro- 
posed for next year’s overall nuclear ef- 
fort, a budget cutting exeraise. 

Quite simply, under the guise of budget 
austerity, the Reagan administratian is 
attempting to quietly divert huge re- 
sources from coal research, solar, con- 
servation, and gasohol into nuclear de- 
velopment. 

President Reagan’s Energy Secretary 
says that this must happen in order that 
the United States may regain its world 
leadership role in nuclear development. 

I ask why the United States cannot 
lead the world in the much more cost- 
effective area of energy conservation? 
Why can we not lead the world in solar 
development, in gasohol development, in 
coal utilization technology? Indeed, why 
ean we not attempt to catch up to the 
Soviets who have given a steady commit- 
ment to MHD and other coal research? 

This amendment ought to be entitled 
the “Reagan Public Energy Budget 
Amendment to the Reagan Congres- 
sional Budget.” It simply would ask for 
equal sacrifices in our energy programs, 
the kind of equal sacrifices requested by 
the President in speech after speech. 

I might add that by exempting tax 
expenditures from review, President Rea- 
gan has targeted what remaining Fed- 
eral support there is for some areas, such 
as conservation, in the least effective way 
possible. For example, tax credits for in- 
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sulating homes go to those who itemize 
tax deductions. These higher income 
people already live in more energy se- 
cure houses than do the low-income peo- 
ple whose home weatherization moneys 
would be cut from the energy budget. 

When President Reagan proposes to 
terminate spending for low-income 
weatherization within the energy budg- 
et, he is, in fact, targeting any remain- 
ing conservation spending through tax 
expenditures to those who need the help 
the least and where the energy savings 
would be lowest. 

Today, I call on all Senators, regard- 
less of party affiliation, to support Pres- 
ident Reagan and oppose OMB Director 
Stockman on this amendment—to vote 
for equal sacrifices in all energy pro- 
grams as opposed to drastic targeted 
sacrifices aimed at some of our most im- 
portant programs. I will remind my col- 
leagues that a vote against this amend- 
ment is a vote against conservation, 
against gasohol, against solar energy, 
and against better use of fossil fuels; 
further, a vote against our amendment 
is not a vote against higher energy spend- 
ing. The totals are roughly the same. 
We ask simply for even cuts in all the 
programs instead of the drastic targeted 
cuts proposed in the Reagan energy 
enemies list. 

ALCOHOL FUELS 


Mr. President, I had originally intend- 
ed to conclude my remarks on this 
amendment here, but I would like to call 
special attention to one especially dam- 
aging area of energy cuts—one that I 
and a number of my colleagues feel 
deeply about—alcohol fuels. The Reagan 
administration and the budget we now 
seek to amend would terminate the al- 
cohol fuels loan guarantee programs ad- 
ministered by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Energy. 

I share the disappointment expressed 
by many of my colleagues over the past 
few days that the Federal Government's 
commitment to alternative energy is 
being drastically scaled back. I believe 
that we have finally reached the point 
where alcohol fuel can have a substan- 
tial impact on our domestic energy sup- 
ply problem. However, with the elimina- 
tion of the loan guarantee program we 
are setting back alcohol fuels develop- 
ment by several years. 

With the passage of the Enerey Secu- 
rity Act, Congress gave a clear signal to 
farmers and consumers that we would 
support the development of an alcohol 
fuels industry. The Federal Government 
now adds confusion and apprehension 
to alcohol fuel proponents’ plans for de- 
velopment. Many peonle from mv home 
State of Montana—and across the coun- 
try—have spent time. energv and sub- 
stantial personal sums of money on plans 
for gasohol production. These efforts 
were based on the understanding that 
Federal support—through loan guaran- 
tees—would be available to facilitate 
negotiations with private lenders. I sim- 
ply do not feel that such an irratic ap- 
proach is sound energv or business policy. 

Mr. President, I am committed to cut- 
ting the Federal budget and reducing 
taxes to get our economy moving again. 
I believe, however, that the cuts should 
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be spread more equitably among 
Federal programs—not accomplished 
through eliminating important programs 
entirely. An investment in alcohol fuels 
would give a major boost to the revital- 
ization of our economy by providing jobs 
and through expanding our tax base. 

I would point out that just as in many 
other areas of the Reagan administra- 
tion’s budget, the termination of alcohol 
fuels programs is a cut targeted at rural 
areas. Alcohol fuel plants offer a market- 
efficient way for farmers to provide fuel 
for farm equipment and rural commu- 
nities. 

The Reagan administration has pro- 
posed terminating alcohol fuels loan 
guarantees, devastating the Rural Elec- 
tric Administration programs, and seri- 
ously diverting major farm and rural- 
intensive efforts into other less cost- 
beneficial programs. If we are going to 
be evenhanded in our cuts. I ask that 
the small communities, the small busi- 
ness, the rural areas and rural indus- 
tries not be asked to sacrifice totally 
while other areas, giant businesses and 
giant multinational oil and nuclear in- 
dustries are given huge benefits and tax 
breaks. 

I ask that a summary of alcohol fuel 
budget imports, prepared by the Mon- 
tana Department of Agriculture, be en- 
tered into the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. The summary describes the ef- 
fects a termination of the Federal alco- 
hol fuels loan guarantee program would 
have on the State of Montana and the 
many proposed alcohol fuels projects in 
the State. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MONTANA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Foop 
& FUELS PROGRAM 
Re Termination of Federal alcohol fuels bio- 
mass loan pr H 

The Federal Alcohol Fuels Biomass Loan 
Programs have been very frustrating to work 
with. The U.S. Congress appropriated $1.25 
billion to the Departments of Energy and 
Agriculture (through Farmers Home Admin- 
istration) to develop fuel alcohol from bilo- 
mass to lessen the United States dependence 
on imported (OPEC) oll. 

This was a section of the Energy Security 
Act of 1980, which required several months 
of drafting of rules and regulations before 
being implemented. 

Many Montana citizens applied for fund- 
ing under this program as well as the regu- 
lar “business and industry” loan program of 
FmHA, but as of today not even one loan 
has been completed for a Montana project, 
and with President Reagan’s proposed retro- 
active, current and future budget cuts none 
will be. 

Montana's Department of Agriculture and 
the DNRC have committed $618,000.00 to es- 
tablish an alcohol industry in Montana. But 
with federal bureaucratic inaction and now 
the withdrawal of all federal loan programs 
it will be almost impossible to establish a 
Major commercial alcohol industry in Mon- 
tana. Some small commercial and farm 
plants will be built, but it will take years 
for these to have an impact on our over-all 
energy supply. 

Enclosed is a list of proposals which the 
Montana Departments of Agriculture, and 
Natural Resources and Conservation con- 
sidered (including some which received par- 
tial funding) and other proposals of which 
we are aware. All possibly would be built if 
federal funding is available, and some prob- 
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ably already would have been, if FmHA bu- 
reaucrats had acted more expeditiously. 

The total cost of these plants would be 
$66,545,020.00. Federal loan guarantees re- 
quested were $49,676,000.00. Local and other 
non-federal sources would finance $15,920,- 
422.00 of the cost of these plants. The plants 
would produce 32,094,000 gallons of ethanol 
utilizing 16,891,578 bushels of Montana 
barley. 

New business venture capital is extremely 
limited in Montana. Without federally sup- 
ported guarantees and direct loans, outside 
capital will not come into the state. The 
only remaining means of developing the 
necessary capital will be to sell stock to the 
public, where financial resources are also 


Startup date and name 


January 1982: A 

January 1983: Blackfoot Ener; 

aay Ae Agra-Tech T 

June 1982: Sun Prairie Energy, Inc., Fai: 
June 1982: DeVries Roberts 


August 1981: A.E. Montana Amsterdam 
October 1981: Bronic Geraldine. 


January 1982: Glasgow 

January 1983: CBF, Culbertson. 

January 1982: Fort Peck, Poplar 

January 1983: Doig, White Sulphur 

January 1983: Energy Engineering, Hot Springs 


1 DOE, 
3 In kind labor, land, and management. 


NEED FOR A BALANCED ENERGY POLICY 


Mr. BAUCUS. I wish to conclude, Mr. 
President, by saying that I am not on 
the Energy Committee nor am I on the 
Budget Committee. 

But I am an American citizen; I am 
a Member of this body, and I do spend 
some time trying to figure out where our 
country should be going, what our en- 
ergy posture should be, and what role we 
should play in the world. 

The inescapable fact is that we have 
an energy crisis. We all talk about it and 
I think we all agree that we do face very, 
very difficult problems. We are still buy- 
ing about 5 million barrels of oil a day 
from overseas. Unless we move more 
quickly than we have in the last few 
years to try to cut off that outfiow of 
money, that hemorrhage, we will soon 
face even more perilous potential prob- 
lems than we do today. 

I am sponsoring this amendment with 
the Senator from Colorado because, in 
my view, the present administration is 
making a mistake by relying too much 
on one or two panaceas for solving our 
energy crisis. Neither its hopes for new 
energy from decontrol of oil and natural 
gas, nor its determination to spend dis- 
proportionate amounts on big Govern- 
ment efforts to develop the nuclear in- 
dustry will cure all our energy problems. 

We have to have a lot more balance. 
We have decontrolled the price of crude 
oil in order to enable prices to rise and 
make other forms of energy more price- 
competitive. We have helped and will 
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limited and where extensive periods of time 
would be involved. Montana people might 
purchase such stock, but their own available 
funds for investment are limited. The 
plants, therefore, will have to start small 
and probably underfinanced and it will be 
exceedingly expensive and time-consuming 
to achieve levels of alternate fuel production 
sufficient to have an impact on the total 
energy supply which is needed immediately. 

The Reagan administration proposals to 
eliminate the financial incentives for the 
fuel alcohol production in the Crude Oil 
Windfall Profit Tax of 1980 and the Energy 
Security Act of 1980 will effectively kill what 
might have been an industry uniquely 
suited to Montana's resources and abilities. 

Additionally, many Montanans who have 
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continue to help the nuclear industry to 
some degree because it, too, offers the 
potential for significant energy benefits. 

But I also think we have to spend as 
much effort as we possibly can on almost 
every other potential form of energy de- 
velopment until we find out which ones 
work and which ones do not work. I in- 
clude solar energy; I include conserva- 
tion; I include hydro; I include all the 
wide variety, wide panoply, of potential 
energy sources, which we have in the 
past begun to develop but which this 
administration would very, very severely 
cut back. 

Earlier I mentioned the MHD pro- 
gram because MHD offers such a poten- 
tial for utilizing the vast reserves of coal 
in my State more efficiently and more 
cleanly. 

I mentioned the alcohol fuels program 
because it offers such a potential for 
liquid fuel throughout the country and 
in rural areas in particular. The General 
Accounting Office says alcohol fuels 
could provide at least 10 percent of our 
Nation’s auto fuel supply by the year 
2000. 

Conservation may be the most cost- 
effective energy source we have. 

If, as Senator GLENN stated earlier, 
we pursue and find good ways to store 
electricity—and I agree with his assess- 
ment of the importance of this research— 
whole areas of power generation will be- 
come even more cost effective than they 
are today. Wind power, utilizing existing 
technology, may soon be an important 
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invested thousands of dollars of their own 
on a “good faith” basis because of the fed- 
eral government's legal promise of such in- 
centives will lose their entire investments. 
And, the State of Montana, also will lose 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars al- 
ready spent in an effort to encourage those 
Montanans to create such an industry in 
the state. 

The Montana Department of Agriculture, 
Food and Fuels Program is a grant/loan pro- 
gram. Within the contract with the grantee 
is a provision providing for repayment of 
the grant if the business becomes a viable 
entity. Because of President Reagan's with- 
drawal of federal loan guarantees $178,000.00 
of $186,000.00 of our grants will be written 
off as a complete loss. 
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contributor in Montana. With better 
electrical storage it could do even more. 

So I appeal to the Senate to restore 
some balance to our efforts in solving our 
energy crisis. 

I believe if we continue down the road 
of helping the major oil companies and 
the nuclear industry at the expense of 
everyone else, we are going to regret the 
day when we lost an opportunity to re- 
store some balance and commonsense to 
our energy efforts. 

So, Mr. President, I strongly urge the 
Members of the Senate to vote for this 
amendment, to vote for a balance that 
I think is necessary and proper. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Montana for his remarks. 

I yield myself the remaining time on 
the amendment. How much time is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from South Carolina hit the nail on the 
head in his remarks when he said the 
budget process should not be a process 
by which we make poliev in this country 
or by which we establish specific line 
item concepts or decisions. 

It is, in fact, the pronosal of the ad- 
ministration, as articulated by a ma- 
jority of those on the Budget Committee, 
and propounded here bv the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from New 
Mexico today, that represents a dramatic 
change in energy policy. 

Under the last three or four admin- 
istrations and in several Congresses, it 
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has been the policy of this country to 
pursue a wide variety of energy alter- 
natives. It has been the policy of this 
Government, of both political parties in 
several Congresses, to involve this coun- 
try in what could be called supply-side 
investment, investment in a wide range 
of energy alternatives to stimulate use of 
the technology of those alternatives in 
order to decrease dramatically our de- 
pendence on foreign oil and to increase 
our economic and national security. 

The amendment before the Senate to- 
day does not appreciably increase Fed- 
eral spending or outlays. It does keep 
the options open for the authorizing and 
appropriation committees to maintain 
those wide varieties of programs sup- 
ported on both sides of the aisle and both 
political parties. 

It leaves the choices with the appro- 
priate committees. It takes those choices 
and that dramatic change of policy out 
of the hands of the budget process, and 
it increases this country’s economic and 
national security. It does increase our 
investment on the supply side of energy, 
and it will lead to a stronger nation. 
I hope the majority of Senators on both 
sides of the aisle will support this amend- 
ment, which reflects the policy this Gov- 
ernment and this country has pursued 
for the last 7 or 8 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

I understand what a number of people 
have been saying about the desirability 
of a broader mix of programs, and that 
is precisely the responsibility of our com- 
mittee to try to determine how we will 
allocate the money available to us in the 
budget resolution. 

Certainly the adoption of the pending 
amendment, increasing the amount of 
money that would be available to the 
committee, would be helpful. And I want 
to note on the record that I made an 
error in my original statement on the 
arithmetical calculation of the effect of 
the amendment when I stated that it 
had a $700 million effect on outlays. The 
correct figure is $100 million in outlays. 
I thank the Senator for pointing it out. 
There is an increase in the $2 billion in 
budget authority, however. That figure 
remains correct. 

Certainly, to the extent that I have the 
responsibility as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
any addition of money that is available 
to us makes it easier for us to make the 
programmatic decisions. We do not have 
the same difficulty if the figure is en- 
larged. g 

It is not my intention to debate at this 
time the central issues about the rela- 
tive merits of various programs because 
the time to do that will occur later as 
we go through the process of authorizing 
specific programs and appropriating 
money for svecific programs, and I am 
sure we will join in that debate. 

For instance, I agree with my friend, 
the ranking minority member on the 
Budget Committee, the distinguished 
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Senator from South Carolina, in saying 
that we do need reprocessing. I think we 
need a breeder reactor program. I am 
firmly in support of a strong nuclear pro- 
gram. We must increase the efficiency as 
well as the focus of the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission because we will by the 
end of this summer have 11,000 mega- 
watts of generating capacity in conven- 
tional nuclear ready to go online in this 
country, but which is being held up be- 
cause of licensing problems. We must 
find a way of getting that done as 11,000 
megawatts of nuclear power translates 
into roughly 5 percent of the oil imports 
into this country. 

So we do have a variety of different 
things that need to be done. But this 
amendment is not the right way, at this 
time, in my judgment, to get it done. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart) and others. As we all know, the 
February 18 economic recovery message 
managed to escape using the word “en- 
ergy.” It quite correctly emphasized the 
need for a “safety net” for the poor, the 
ill, the handicapped, but omitted the 
greatest single threat to any “safety net,” 
our energy problems. 

Mr. President, this Nation stands in 
dire need of a “national energy safety 
net” and I for one do not find it either 
in the administration program or in the 
budget resolution before us. The pro- 
posed amendment would be a step in 
that direction. 

The amendment would permit the 
Congress to allocate resources to pro- 
grams that work toward establishing an 
“energy safety net,” immediate in some 
instances. more long range in others. The 
amendment would permit us to have a 
balance in our Nation’s energy program. 

Mr. President, to attack the inflation 
problem, we must first of all attack the 
energy problem; to attack the balance- 
of-payments problem, we must first of 
all attack the energy problem; to attack 
the national defense problem, we must 
first of all attack the energy problem. 

Fossil fuel energy imports have been a 
greater factor in inflation than Federal 
budget deficits. Over the last 8 years, 
the rise in the dollar cost of fossil im- 
ports has been at least seven times as 
great as the rise in Federal deficits. 

The cost of energy imports has been 
$225 billion over the last 4 years—nearly 
8100 billion in 1980 alone. Sixtv percent 
of last month’s rise in inflation was due 
to increases in the direct costs of energy. 
This has a great effect throughout the 
economy. 

Energy costs are the essence of our 
balance-of-pavments problem. In recent 
years, only in 1972, have the nonenergy 
export-import balances been negative. 

Mr. President, this energy situation 
must be redressed and we cannot do it 
by faith alone. We need a broad alterna- 
tive of energy programs—ranging from 
conservation to synthetics, including nu- 
clear and the direct use of coal. But you 
cannot run a tank or fly a plane on 
nuclear or a lump of coal. 

The amendment would permit a range 
of alternative energy programs, would 
permit a minimum “energy safety net.” 
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Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in sup- 
porting Senator Hart’s amendment. His 
proposal would serve to balance our 
energy budget. Since the oil embargo, 
the Congress has passed many pieces of 
legislation aimed at decreasing our de- 
pendence on foreign oil. This has been 
a bipartisan goal and I hope that it can 
continue to be so. In the past, we tried 
to create a balanced energy program, 
committing ourselves to both long- 
range research and shorter term pro- 
grams to protect our Nation from po- 
tential shortfalls in oil supplies. 

Now there may well have been incon- 
sistencies in or less valuable programs 
included in the legislation of the past 7 
years. I had hoped, however, that the 
new administration would provide us 
with evidence showing why they pro- 
posed to change the energy program. I 
have tried to ascertain why the admin- 
istration has requested certain changes 
to be made in the energy budget, but I 
cannot find a satisfactory answer. 

They propose to cut the energy budget 
by 16 percent. I cannot ascerta‘n why 
16 percent rather than 4 percent or 30 
percent or any other arbitrary number. 
For example, the administration pro- 
poses to abolish the Solar Energy and 
Conservation Bank because they say that 
higher prices will assure investments in 
solar energy and conservation. On what 
evidence? One could easily argue that, 
on the contrary, higher energy prices 
have reduced the capital assets of those 
very individuals and small businesses 
who would benefit from the Solar Energy 
and Energy Conservat on Bank. The 
administration may be correct in assert- 
ing that higher prices would persuade 
more citizens that they would like to 
invest in solar energy and energy con- 
servation. Unfortunately, by increasing 
fuel bills, it may well eliminate private 
funds that could have been used for 
energy savings. 

The administration would also like to 
abolish the alcohol fuels budget. They 
state that the marketplace will finance 
gasohol projects because of the increase 
in oil prices. Yet gasohol producers can 
provide evidence that they cannot ob- 
tain financing without Federal loan 
guarantees. 

All of us are in favor of saving money 
and cutting wasteful spending. No one 
from Michigan can ignore the fact that 
our economy is in trouble and that help 
is desperately needed. Yet I cannot 
understand how dismantling our energy 
program without a comprehensive 
alternative can help our Nation’s eco- 
nomic woes. The administration wants 
to cut money for solar energy, for energy 
conservation, for alcohol fuels research 
and loan guarantees, for fossil fuel. and 
other synthetic fuel programs. Yet we 
have not been told why such cuts should 
be made. Why is the Solar Energy Bank 
totally abolished while nuclear research 
would not be touched? We are told that 
the rise in oil prices will cause the market 
to meet the need for solar energy; yet 
why cannot the market also be depended 
upon to fund nuclear spending? 
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If this administration is truly com- 
mitted to national defense, it must re- 
evaluate its energy proposals. By cutting 
conservation—which is the cheapest way 
to cut our energy imports—by cutting 
programs for renewable resources, by 
cutting funds for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve, the administration is de- 
stroying the programs the Congress de- 
vised to minimize our dependence on 
foreign oil. They are simply increasing 
our vulnerability to oil cutoffs. This is 
a foolish and dangerous policy. 

Although we cannot bind committees 
to funding specific programs, I believe 
we have an obligation to indicate the 
sense of the Senate that we establish a 
more balanced energy program, funding 
short- and medium-range programs to 
decrease our imports of oil. And until we 
receive more conclusive evidence about 
the effects of the proposed modifications 
of our energy program, we should assure 
a more equal sharing of the budget cuts.© 
@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support Senator HART'S 
amendment for the energy function 
within the budget. 

I am happy to support this amend- 
ment for several reasons: First, a gen- 
eral across-the-board cut for the De- 
partment of Energy reduces overall out- 
lays for fiscal year 1981 by some $34 mil- 
lion, reduces outlays for fiscal year 1982 
by an additional $10 million, and per- 
mits us the time to develop additional 
cuts for fiscal year 1983. More impor- 
tantly, the Hart amendment, if passed, 
will enable both Secretary Edwards and 
the Senate Energy Committee to properly 
review all energy programs and create an 
intelligent report policy for this country. 


On several occasions, Secretary Ed- 
wards has testified before the Senate 
Energy Committee that he does not have 
an energy policy, that he looks forward 
to creating an energy policy with Con- 
gress. Fine, I support that approach. 
The problem is that the budget itself 
creates policy—with or without over- 
sight or authorization hearings. Of 
course, the Department of Energy has its 
full share of wasteful, overlapping pro- 
grams. But, I doubt very much that Sec- 
retary Edwards or even David Stockman 
has been able to identify all the waste 
and inefficiency at the Energy Depart- 
ment in the few months that they have 
been in office. Yet, they seem prepared 
to completely halt energy initiatives in 
several areas, while heavily tilting the 
energy budget toward some nuclear pro- 
grams—an area which might, in fact, be 
ready for commercialization rather than 
continued Federal subsidies. Make no 
mistake, I have been a strong supporter 
of nuclear energy. I will likely continue 
to be a nuclear power supporter, but I 
believe that both Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch should have the opportu- 
nity to review existing programs and 
policies before launching into a narrow- 
gauge elimination of energy programs 
already on the books. 

So, Senator Hart’s amendment gives 
us the time to review all energy programs 
and, at the same time, achieve the ad- 
ministration’s goal of substantially re- 
ducing Federal spending.e 
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@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
simply cannot believe the people of this 
country want to dismantle the solar 
energy programs that we have built 
together over the last 4 to 5 years. I do 
not believe the American people realize 
this budget resolution would terminate; 
completely eliminate, the solar energy 
and energy conservation bank that was 
created by Congress only last year. But 
that is exactly what the administration 
intends in the submission of its budget 
and what the Budget Committee has 
passed on in this resolution. This budget 
will completely eliminate a loan pro- 
gram, not a giveaway program, that 
has been considered by the solar energy 
industry to be essential to the near-term 
commercialization of solar energy. 

Before we simply vote party line on 
this amendment I think we should stop 
and consider for just a few moments just 
what the American people want in an 
energy policy. 

First of all they do want an energy 
policy. They know we cannot separate 
energy policy from national security 
policy. They understand all too well that 
the production and supply of energy is 
the cornerstone of international rela- 
tionships. They understand all too well 
the production, supply, and use of energy 
is the foundation of this Nation's 
economy. 

They understand all too well that the 
production, supply, and intelligent use 
of energy is, in fact, the future of our 
society as we know it. 

What the American people want is 
balance. When the American people 
finally realize the goal of the Republican 
energy policy is to dismantle the solar 
and conservation programs they will be 
stunned. 

When the American people fully real- 
ize the sole purpose of this administra- 
tion’s energy policy is to prop up the 
nuclear industry by throwing hundreds 
of millions of taxpayers’ dollars into 
Three Mile Island and nuclear demon- 
stration plants they will be outraged. 

Mr. President, I have supported a 
necessary and practical Federal role in 
the development of nuclear energy and 
I will continue to do so. But to put all 
of our Federal eggs in one nuclear basket 
is not in the best interests of this 
country. 

And what does this outrageous amend- 
ment that I have cosponsored do exactly? 
Well, it allows the Energy Committee, 
the Agriculture Committee, and Appro- 
priations Committee a couple of weeks 
to consider the long-range impacts and 
implications of the unprecedented energy 
policy decisions being finalized in this 
budget resolution. It allows the authoriz- 
ing committees the flexibility to do the 
job they are supposed to do. I remind my 
friends across the aisle that they have 
the same majority margin in the com- 
mittees that they do here on the floor. 

Mr. President, I wish the American 
people could have a chance to vote on 
this amendment. I would like to place 
the future of the solar and conserva- 
tion programs in every voting booth in 
America. I wish the voters had a chance, 
at least, to give Congress a few more 
days to consider these policy decisions 
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before we begin to nail down the coffin 
of the conservation and renewable 
energy programs—the programs that 
offer the most hope in reducing our 
energy dependence on Middle East oil 
over the next 20 years. 

This amendment, Mr. President, would 

actually reduce budget outlays this year 
and next and would allow us the oppor- 
tunity to continue with a reduced but 
balanced energy policy.@ 
@ Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I rise 
today as a cosponsor of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HART). 

The initial energy policies proposed by 
the Reagan administration ignore the 
realities of today’s energy market, under- 
estimate the benefits of conservation 
and renewable sources of energy, and 
threaten to leave us with no contingency 
planning for energy supvly disruptions. 
The administration policies purport to 
return energy decisionmaking and devel- 
opment to the free market system, and 
yet they would leave in place large sub- 
sidies for synthetic fuels and nuclear 
power. 

If we are to end our excessive depend- 
ence on foreign oil, it is imperative that 
we employ a balanced mix of domestic 
energy sources. This balanced mix must 
include fossil fuels, solar, hydro, and 
other renewable energy sources, nuclear 
power, and a strong conservation effort. 
Each of these fuels must be allowed 
to make an equal contribution. 

The Reagan energy proposals do not 
envision such a balanced energy mix. 
We cannot produce our way out of the 
energy crisis. Even the oil companies 
realize this. What are thev spending 
their windfall profit on? Mineral com- 
panies. office eauipment, and retail out- 
lets. These actions emphatically point 
out the need to undertake an aggressive 
and rigorous effort to conserve energy 
and develop alternative sources of fuel. 
Passage of this amendment is consistent 
with this goal. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to join in sunport of this worth- 
while effort and put this country back 
on the balanced road to energy inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
budget proposals announced by the Rea- 
gan administration provide for sweeping 
change in Federal policy. 

In most instances. the changes mean 
withdrawal of the Federal Government 
from the national leadership role it has 
played in such areas as fighting poverty, 
encouraging economic development, en- 
ergy production and conservation, and 
on down the line. 

President Reagan was elected last 
November in large measure. I believe, be- 
cause of his promises to reduce the scope 
of the Federal Government and I support 
the thrust of his effort in this area. 

At the same time, fundamental ques- 
tions are being raised that deserve the 
attention of the administration and 
Congress. 

Many of the programs earmarked for 
rescissions, cuts, or elimination developed 
over the years out of need or because 
a special problem existed. Programs were 
designed to meet specific goals and objec- 
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tives—such as providing adequate health 
care for the needy. 

Without question, some programs 
evolved that have insufficient justifica- 
tion or are today no longer needed. In an 
effort to reduce overall spending, such 
programs should be eliminated at this 
time. 

In considering budget cuts, I believe 
we should consider two essential things: 

First, the cuts should have a positive 
impact on the economy and security of 
the United States. Second, budget cuts 
must be applied fairly. In our eagerness 
to reduce the total amount of Federal 
spending, we must not forget the basic 
needs of the working poor, senior citizens 
on fixed incomes, the mentally and phys- 
ically handicapped, and others. 

Before deep cuts are made in social 
programs designed to provide opportu- 
nities, decent housing, food, and health 
care, we must ask whether the adminis- 
tration has abandoned the goals upon 
which the programs were founded or 
whether other steps are planned to meet 
them. 

As one who has been especially in- 
volved in energy policy over the years, I 
must ask whether the administration 
intends to abandon the goal of reducing 
our dependence on imported oil and 
planning for the shortages and supply 
interruptions that will undoubtedly oc- 
cur in the future. If the administration 
has not abandoned these goals, we must 
ask what programs will be offered to re- 
place the ones proposed for elimination. 

For example, during the past 10 years, 
Congress has developed a strong pro- 
gram, and may I savy by an overwhelming 
bipartisan support in the Senate, to en- 
courage and assist in the commercializa- 
tion of synthetic fuels production from 
domestic energy resources, especially 
coal and oil shale. 

Our efforts in this area have received 
broad b'partisan support in Congress and 
were undertaken during the administra- 
tions of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

The program now in place, as enacted 
during the last Congress, contemplates 
three principal steps in the development 
of new technologies. I think it is im- 
portant that Members of this body un- 
derstand what they are, and I will there- 
fore review them. 

First, there is a strong program of basic 
and applied research, heavily—some- 
times exclusively—funded by the Federal 
Government, 


Second, there are the large pilot 
demonstration plants at something less 
than full size intended to prove the proc- 
esses. These demonstrations can be cost- 
ly—involving investments of hundreds of 
millions of dollars and are rarely of a 
size adequate to repay their investment 
costs out of the quantities of products 
produced. The experimental nature of 
the plants work against the likelihood 
of commercial financing. Thus the De- 
partment of Energy provides assistance 
for demonstration projects by means of 
Federal cost-sharing grants. 


The third step in commercializing new 


synfuel technology is the construction 
and operation of a full-size, protetype 
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project. While revenues of the plant 
would be adequate to amortize the costs 
of construction and operation, there 
would remain significant risks associated 
with any first-of-a-kind operation. The 
costs, perhaps $2 or $3 billion for a single 
plant, are well beyond the reach of all 
but a few of the very largest corpora- 
tions. 

The Federal role, at this stage, need 
only be one of insurance against the un- 
usually large risks involved. Under the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation, insurance 
would be provided in the form of loan 
guarantees, price guarantees, and pur- 
chase agreements. 

I have no objection to private com- 
mercialization of synthetic fuels. But 
to date the private sector has shown 
little inclination to proceed without sub- 
stantial governmental financial assist- 
ance. Instead, for more than a decade, 
we have been told that industry was on 
the brink of synfuels investment and that 
the most “recent” oil price increase would 
insure development. 

We must be honest with the Ameri- 
can people. Fxxon recently released pro- 
jections of U.S. energy demand indicat- 
ing that in the year 2000 domestic oil 
production, assuming substantial new 
discoveries, will supply half our petro- 
leum demand. The other half—about 8 
million barrels per day—must come from 
imrorts or synthetics. 

Exxon believes that as much as 34 
percent of this total demand—well over 
half the 8-million-barrel-per-day short- 
fall—could come from synthetics The 
existing policy of Congress was intended 
to achieve such a goal. but frankly time 
is running out. The leadtime required 
for these plants is as much as 10 years. 

We spoke in the Energy Security Act 
of production goals of 500,000 barrels per 
day by 1987 and 2 million barrels per day 
by 1992. 

Those were ambitious targets and al- 
ready the 1987 goal is unlikely of 
achievement. But now the administra- 
tion wants to reduce Federal involve- 
ment in svnfuels. It wants to eliminate 
cost-shared demonstrations which are 
well underway and trust to high oil 
prices and private initiative to get the 
technologies on line. 

In establishing the current Federal 
synthetic fuels efforts the Congress rec- 
ognized several realities: 

Domestic petroleum production is pro- 
jected by the most optimistic of fore- 
casters to fall short of future needs even 
with aggressive conservation and maxi- 
mum substitution of other conventional 
energy sources. 

The most difficult energy need to 
serve is that of liquid fuels for trans- 
portation—currently 25 percent of all 
our energy demand and 56 percent of 
our petroleum consumption. 

The only substitutes of a large meas- 
ure of imported petroleum are liquids 
from domestic coal, oil shale. and other 
resources—all of this synthetic fuels. 

My point here is that whether the 
Federal Government is involved or not, 
this Nation must come to grips with the 
energy problems facing us. 

The inflation increase announced last 
week—a rise of 1 full percentage point 
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during February—was attributed in 
large part to energy price increases. 

Economists have come to realize the 
impact energy is having on our economy. 
Dismantling our energy program with- 
out replacing it with substantive initia- 
tives, either public or private, will be a 
signal to OPEC and the rest of the world 
that we are not serious about fighting 
inflation. 

The Reagan administration also seeks 
to cut back or eliminate efforts in the 
areas of conservation, solar, alcohol 
fuels, geothermal, and other areas pro- 
viding great promise. 

My purpose today is not so much to 
argue about which of these programs 
should be saved and which should 
be eliminated. Rather, I am asking 
whether the administration has decided 
that the reduction of U.S. dependence 
on imported oil is no longer a worthy 
goal and, if we dismantle the energy 
policy established over the past 10 years, 
what will be proposed to take its place? 
What commitments does the administra- 
tion have from the private sector to in- 
vest in synthetic fuels? What is the Rea- 
gan administration program to meet 
these essential goals? 

Cutting the budget for the sake of bal- 
ancing the budget or reducing Federal 
spending is not necessarily a justifica- 
tion for every proposed revision of pub- 
lic policy. I believe the proposed budget 
cuts should be considered carefully and 
in relation to national goals. 

There is, indeed, a consensus in this 
country for limiting Federal spending 
and, as I noted earlier, I support this 
basic effort. Nevertheless, we have to look 
again at the goals of each program and 
consider whether the goals are still valid 
and whether the needs are still real. 

If so, what is the administration offer- 
ing as a substitute for the necessary pro- 
grams being cut? Which programs does 
the administration assume the private 
sector will take over? 

Honest debate should consider all the 
economic and national security conse- 
quences of budget actions, not just the 
monetary scorecard achievements of the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I have 
no additional requests on this side. I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado is ready to vote. 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded batk, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart). The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
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Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WittraMs) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLiaMs) , and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 59 Leg.] 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


Huddleston 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Matsunaga 


NAYS—65 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Retiin 
Heinz 
Helms 


Demenict 
Durenberger 
East 


Garn 


Mattingly 
McClure 
NOT VOTING—3 
Pell Randolph Willlams 
So Mr. Hart’s amendment (UP No. 
36) was rejected. 
THE BUDGET RESOLUTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I an- 
nounced earlier that after consulting 
with the minority leader and taking an 
inventory of the amendments we know of 
yet to be disposed of, I would have a fur- 
ther announcement about the schedule of 
the Senate. 

It appears to me that there still are 
more than 20 amendments to be dealt 
with and that while we are making good 
progress on the consideration of those 
amendments, we still have much work to 
be done. 

I have just advised the distinguished 
minority leader that, under these circum- 
stances, I do think it will be necessary for 
the Senate to be in late tonight. I would 
expect us to continue until 10 o’clock or 
thereabouts and to come in about 9:30 in 
the morning. I will ask consent for such 
an order later in the day. 

Senators should be on notice that while 
it may or may not be possible to finish 
this resolution tonight, it seems the bet- 
ter part of management to continue until 
a reasonably late hour tonight. We can 
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convene in the morning to dispose of this 
resolution, if necessary, and dispatch the 
other business of the Senate if we have 
completed this measure. 
TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT ON CERTAIN 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. President, I inquire of the minor- 
ity leader if there would be a possibility 
of reducing the statutory time on some 
of these amendments that are listed to 
be called up. 

I understand that it is possible, for ex- 
ample, that one or more of the Proxmire 
amendments might be reduced in time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. President, there are a few amend- 
ments on which the time could be re- 
duced, and it may be well, if the majority 
leader wishes to do so, to proceed now 
with locking those in, and it might help 
to develop some momentum. 

On two of the three Proxmire amend- 
ments, I believe there could be an agree- 
ment, and on two amendments by Mr. 
EAGLETON as well as one by Mr. INOUYE 
and one by Mr. DeConcrnt, I do think the 
time could be reduced, as shown in the 
memorandum I have now given to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

I especially thank the minority leader 
for pursuing this effort to reduce time 
where it is possible to do so. 

We discussed that earlier today, and 
the distinguished minority leader volun- 
teered to explore that possibility, and he 
has now handed me a list with certain 
suggestions in that respect. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that on an amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire), dealing with the Exim- 
bank, there be a time limitation of 20 
minutes, to be equally divided; that on 
another amendment by Mr. PROXMIRE, 
dealing with rescissions, there be a 30- 
minute time limitation, to be equally di- 
vided; that on an amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EaGLeTon), dealing with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, there be a 
limitation of 40 minutes, to be equally 
divided; that on a second amendment to 
be offered by Mr. Eacteton, dealing with 
trade adjustment assistance, there be a 
time limitation of 40 minutes, to be 
equally divided; that on an amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. DeConcini), dealing with debt 
collection, consultants, and travel, there 
be a time limitation of 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided; that on an amendment 
to be offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), deal- 
ing with Indians, there be a limitation of 
20 minutes, to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader for his help and co- 
operation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the distinguished majority leader is 
welcome. 
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THE REASON FOR THE ABSENCE OF 
SENATOR RANDOLPH FROM THE 
SENATE TODAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish to state for the Recorp the reason 
for the absence today of my distin- 
guished senior colleague, Mr. RANDOLPH. 

I am sure that Mr. Rax DOT YH would 
want to have voted on the amendments 
that have already been debated and 
acted upon today. Senator RANDOLPH has 
an excellent attendance record, as we all 
know, and it is only when the exigencies 
are such that it is impossible for him to 
be here in the Senate that he will miss a 
vote. 

Today he is in Salem, W. Va., with 
members of his family for the interment 
of the remains of his beloved wife, Mary 
Katherine. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
minority leader yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I join with 
the minority leader in expressing regret 
that it is not possible for the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia to be here. 

I have such a high regard for him as 
my chairman for so many years and as a 
friend for so many years that it was dif- 
ficult for me yesterday to advise him that 
I felt it was essential for the Senate to 
continue the consideraton of this meas- 
ure, notwithstanding his absence. 

I know he regrets the necessity for his 
absence. I know every Member of the 
Senate understands the reason for it, and 
I wish to express my symvathy to him on 
this sad occasion and to join the minority 
leader in this exvlanat‘on. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
I thank the distinguished majority 
leader, and I am sure that Senator RAN- 
DOLPH will deeply appreciate the remarks 
of the majority leader. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, before 
the distinguished minority leader leaves 
the Chamber, might I ask as to the list 
that he has presented to the majority 
leader, is that the sequence that the 
amendments will come up? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No, that is 
not necessarily the sequence in which the 
amendments will be called up. That is 
merely a listing of the amendments that 
was made in an effort to inquire as to 
whether or not it would be possible to get 
time reduced on any of them. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes off the resolution. 

Mr. President, I thank our majority 
leader and the distinguished minority 
leader for their effort here today to 
move this matter along. We do have a 
number of amendments that have to be 
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considered and I think his leadership has 
provided everyone with an opportunity to 
debate most of the time much in excess 
of the hour equally divided that is pro- 
vided in the Budget Act. That has worked 
quite well. 

However, I say from my standpoint I 
wish to thank those Senators who have 
agreed to even a lesser time than that. 

I also hope that we could, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, stay with the 1- 
hour rule which is provided for in the 
act. If there is some real extenuating cir- 
cumstance, obviously I would yield, and 
I am sure that Senator HoLLINGS would 
yield. 

I hope everyone knows that we have 
to move this along. If we do not we could 
be here until Friday or Saturday and 
all the committees have work to do, and 
we have a very difficult job with the first 
resolution if we are not able to complete 
this at the latest tomorrow. Otherwise, 
we will not be able to get our work done. 

I thank the Senator for helping us 
with that. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for his remarks. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 37 

(Purpose: To restore funds for primary 

health care and prevention) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. MeTzENBAUM, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. WILLIans, Mr. PELL, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. LEAHY, and Mr. ROBERT C. 
Brno proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 37. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with “$52,144,000,- 
000” in line 17, strike out through “$47,694,- 
000,000“ in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof 


the following:“ $52,675,000,000, and outlays 
by $36,820,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; and to 
reduce budget authority by $59,078,000,000, 
and outlays by 847.569, 000. 000“. 

On page 10 beginning with 810,803,000. 
000” in line 6, strike out through “$10,913,- 
000,000" in line 9 and insert in lieu thereof 


the following: “$10,153,000,000 in budget 
authority and $7,803,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982; and $12,213.000,000 in 
budget authority and $10,788,000,000”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of myself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. Levin, Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, and Mr. LEAHY. 

PREVENTIVE HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. President, my amendment would 
also restore $50 million to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources mark 
for the purpose of funding preventive 
health activities. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources for more than 18 years, I have 
heard hundreds of hours of testimony 
and I have spoken personally with thou- 
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sands of physicians, scientists, and citi- 
zens across the United States. 

But nothing I have seen and nothing 
Ihave heard has impressed me morethan 
our ability to enhance the quality of our 
lives through preventive health inter- 
ventions. We have within reach the ca- 
pacity to prevent many of man’s most 
dreaded afflictions. Never before have we 
possessed this kind of power over our 
own health and destiny. 

We have already witnessed the power 
of prevention to alter the quality of life. 
Just over a century ago, well before we 
knew of bacteria or viruses, pioneers in 
public health began the conquest of in- 
fectious diseases. They used simple meth- 
ods—sanitation, improved hygiene, im- 
proved nutrition—but the results were 
almost incredible. Major inroads were 
made against tuberculosis, typhus, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, cholera, smallpox, 
tetanus, and other communicable condi- 
tions that were then the greatest scourges 
of humanity. As a result of their work, 
together with the later discoveries of 
immunization and antibiotics, we have 
come a long way toward conquering the 
killer infectious diseases in the Western 
World. 

From 1900 to 1978 deaths from com- 
municable diseases in this country fell 
by 93 percent. Once among the most 
burdensome illnesses, these conditions 
now account for only 2 percent of deaths 
in the United States. In 1979, less than 
1 percent of people who died before age 
75 in the United States died from infec- 
tious diseases. Between 1900 and 1950, 
life expectancy increased from 47.3 years 
to 68.2 years. That was an achievement 
unparalleled in history. It was made pos- 
sible by a health strategy that empha- 
sized the maintenance of good health and 
the prevention of disease. 

With the conquest of infectious disease, 
we face new health problems and new 
challenges. Now the chronic diseases— 
including heart disease, stroke, and can- 
cer—are our most burdensome illnesses, 
accounting for 71 percent of all deaths in 
our country. 

Until very recently, we sought to deal 
with these new challenges with new 
weapons drawn from the arsenal of cura- 
tive medicine. Impressed, and rightly so, 
with the power of biomedical science to 
develop new disease treatments, we 
wrongly concluded that tending the ill 
was sufficient to improve the health of 
our people. Even today we spend only 
2 percent of each health dollar on dis- 
ease prevention, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates that only 4 percent of each Fed- 
eral dollar goes for disease prevention. 

That strategy failed. From 1950 to 
1970, life expectancy in this country im- 
proved only 4 percent, and infant mor- 
tality remained virtually unchanged. 
During that same period, however, 
health care expenditures did not stag- 
nate in the same fashion; far from it. 
From 1930 to 1978 alone, health care 
spending increased by over 700 percent. 

Now the evidence is growing that once 
again disease prevention and health pro- 
motion can open the door to an historic 
new era of progress in health and medi- 
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cine. The first indications were the early 
studies in the 1950’s which linked ciga- 
rette smoking with lung cancer. Next 
came the Framingham study, which 
demonstrated in my own State of Mas- 
sachusetts that cholesterol levels, blood 
pressure, and smoking were closely 
linked to the development of heart dis- 
ease, stroke, and other diseases of the 
cardiovascular system. A cascade of new 
investigations followed. In the late 19608, 
Dr. Lester Breslow and his colleagues 
demonstrated that a few simple modifi- 
cations in lifestyle—no smoking, regular 
exercise and sleep, maintaining normal 
weight—could extend life expectancy by 
anywhere from 7 to 11 years. 

More recently, the Stanford heart dis- 
ease project, which I have seen first- 
hand, has demonstrated that an orga- 
nized prevention campaign can reduce 
the risk of heart disease by 20 percent 
in a single community. A recent Finnish 
study has shown that a community- 
based prevention effort could cut heart 
attack rates by 15 percent and stroke 
rates by 40 percent. 

These are real achievements. They dis- 
pel once and for all the false cliche that 
prevention is a nice idea, but does not 
work. Prevention can work. Research 
paid for with our constituents’ tax dol- 
lars has demonstrated that fact beyond 
reasonable doubt. And now it is the re- 
svonsibility of our Government to make 
the benefits of this new knowledge avail- 
able to the American people. 

Prevention in America today means 
immunizing our children against disease. 
Prevention means screening for high 
blood pressure. Prevention means rid- 
ding our cities of rats. Prevention means 
identifying and cleaning up toxic waste 
dumps. Prevention means controlling 
tuberculosis. Prevention means reducing 
each individual’s risk of heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke. Prevention means re- 
ducing the incidence of mental retarda- 
tion. Prevention meens better health for 
all of us—at a much reduced cost. Let 
us look at what prevention means to 
children. 

The national childhood immunization 
initiative was begun in 1977 when sur- 
veys revealed that over one-third of 
school-aged children were inadeouately 
immunized against the major vaccine- 
preventable diseases. A goal was estab- 
lished to raise the immunization levels 
to over 90 percent by the fall of 1979, 
and program activities were tailored to 
meet that goal. Today of the 24 million 
children in kindergarten through eighth 
grade, 91 percent have been immunized 
against measles, 93 percent against 
rubella, 87 percent against mumps, 93 
percent against diphtheria, pertussis, 
and tetanus. 

The health impact of this level of pro- 
tection is enormous when one considers 
the morbidity and mortality associated 
with these common childhood diseases. 
For example, encephalitis occurs in 1 of 
every 1.000 measle cases, often producing 
permanent brain damage; death occurs 
in 1 of every 10,000 cases. No one needs 
to be reminded of the terrible, perma- 
nent effects of paralytic polio. 


The savings in human life, misery, 
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and economic resources which result 
from these prevention programs are 
huge. It cost $108 million to immunize 
our children against measles. It would 
have cost more than $1 billion to treat 
them for measles. Let us look at what 
prevention means for the millions 
among us with high blood pressure. 

Hypertension, often called the silent 
killer because it has few physical mani- 
festations, is an insidious disease con- 
tributing significantly to death and dis- 
ability among the estimated 60 million 
hypertensive Americans. Each year 
200,000 Americans die of the disease. 
An important contributor to stroke, 
heart disease, and kidney disease, high 
blood pressure is estimated to cost the 
Nation more than $8 billion each year in 
medical care costs, lost productivity and 
lost wages. And yet high blood pressure 
can readily be controlled at a modest 
cost once an individual is aware of the 
condition. Largely as a result of the fed- 
erally sponsored screening and educa- 
tion program, the number of identified 
and adequately treated hypertensives 
has more than doubled since 1972. The 
program has resulted in a significant 
decline in mortality from all causes and 
demonstrated the benefits of treatment 
for all affected individuals. Participants 
with mild high blood pressure experi- 
enced death rates 17 percent below non- 
participants. Mortality rates for black 
program participants declined 22.4 per- 
cent relative to nonparticipants. 

While by all definitions our preventive 
health strategy has been a ringing suc- 
cess, it is a strategy that is successful 
only so long as we continue to maintain 
and strengthen it. 

Unfortunately, health prevention ac- 
tivities are easv to overlook once a crisis 
is over. The childhood immunization ini- 
tiative began as a result of the com- 
placency of the early and midseventies 
when the first massive childhood immu- 
nization program had concluded and im- 
munization rates began to drop rapidly 
while cases of vaccine-preventable dis- 
eases rose just as dramaticallv. Control- 
ling hypertension requires adherence to 
a regular regimen of medication and 
diet, a difficult proposition when the dis- 
ease does not initially manifest itself in 
physical disabilities. In the past. we have 
implemented cyclical efforts to control 
venereal diseases. For the second time in 
25 years, we are experiencing an increase 
in the incidence of tuberculosis, a com- 
municable disease we once thought we 
had under control and on the way to 
eradication. The lesson is clear. The dis- 
eases we have the power to prevent have 
the power to recur when we cut back on 
prevention. 

Prevention has payoffs in other areas 
as well. The President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation recently reported 
that more than 50 percent of the bio- 
medical causes of mental retardation are 
preventable. Their report tallied more 
than 200 known causes of retardation in- 
cluding birth iniuries. toxic conditions, 
inherited genetic factors. measles, dia- 
betes. X-rays, household poisonings, 
metabolic disorders. maternal malnutri- 
tion, alcohol and drug abuse, and 
Rh blood disease. The annual cost of 
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caring for the Nation’s 6 million retarded 
citizens is estimated at $11 billion in Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds. Appropriate 
counseling, screening, and information 
programs could go a long way toward re- 
ducing these dollar costs as well as the 
human costs of this tragic and all too 
often unnecessary condition. 

The Budget Committee’s allocation for 
the programs within the jurisdiction of 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee assumes a 25-percent reduction 
in health prevention spending. So does 
the President’s budget request. Such a 
reduction would be unconscionable. Pro- 
ponents say that savings in administra- 
tive costs will make up the difference. 
But even Secretary Schweiker has ad- 
mited, in testimony before the Finance 
Committee, that we can only expect to 
save, at most, 10 percent in administra- 
tive costs. Alternatively, we have been 
told that every program must absorb cuts 
if we are to achieve economic recovery. 
While budget reductions in many areas 
may be the price we have to pay, reduc- 
ing support for health prevention is much 
too high a price. For every dollar we cut 
from prevention, we will spend many 
more in treating preventable diseases and 
conditions. For every dollar we cut from 
prevention, we will create additional bur- 
dens in pain and anguish that know no 
price tags. 

So, I offer an amendment that would 
restore 850 million to the committee's al- 
location for preventive health services, 
an amount less than two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of total health care expenditures 
and an infinitesimallv small share of the 
Federal budget. Effective health preven- 
tion could use considerably more; we 
cannot afford to do less. 

I urge my colleagues’ support of my 
amendment. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

Mr. President, community health pro- 
grams—community health centers, mi- 
grant health centers and black lung clin- 
ics—provide essential services to the 
roor and medically underserved in our 
Nation’s cities and rural areas. For most 
of the users of these centers, there are 
simply no alternative health care services 
available. 

In a nation that is producing enough 
physicians to meet its needs. it is uncon- 
scionable that every citizen does not have 
reasonable access to ouality health care. 
Yet more than 20 million Americans re- 
side in medically underserved areas 
where the poverty level is so high that 
phvsicians cannot make a living or where 
physicians have been unwilling to locate 
because they could make a comfortable 
living in wealthy. medically overserved 
suburbs. While there is some evidence 
that phvsicians are beginning to locate 
in smaller communities that up to now 
had not had physicians in residence, 
there is no evidence that physicians are 
now willing to locate in poor urban areas 
or in poor rural areas. 

In fact, the evidence is to the con- 
trary. While the national patient care 
physician-to-population ratio rose from 
120 per 100,00 in 1968 to 150 per 100.000 
in 1978, the ratio in rural counties actu- 
ally decreased. In poor urban areas. the 
data are even worse It is now virtually 
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impossible to find a physician in pri- 
vate practice in the south Bronx, in Rox- 
bury, in east Los Angeles, in east St. 
Louis, in south Philadelphia. 

According to the Department of 
Health and Human Services, the poor 
are twice as likely to suffer from chronic 
and debilitating conditions than the pop- 
ulation as a whole. Where do these 
Americans find health care services? Two 
hundred and ninety-nine federally 
funded community health centers pro- 
vide services to more than 2½ million 
urban Americans who otherwise would 
be forced to seek primary health care 
services in the emergency rooms of 
already financially distressed hospitals at 
double or triple the cost of a visit to a 
community health center. Five hundred 
and seventy-three centers provide serv- 
ices to more than 2½ million rural Amer- 
icans who otherwise would be forced to 
travel long distances to obtain needed 
services. And what of the more than 2 
million migrant farmworkers whose 
health and social needs were once a na- 
tional disgrace—who were written off 
by the States and local communities 
as Federal responsibilities? Absent more 
than 1,000 the federally sponsored cen- 
ters and clinics, too many poor Ameri- 
cans—urban and rural—would postpone 
seeking care until they became seriously 
ill and required intensive—and expen- 
sive—hospitalization. 

Who are the users of these community- 
based health centers? Eighty percent of 
health center users are members of mi- 
nority groups; 71 percent are below the 
poverty level. Only 43 percent of users 
are on medicaid. A majority lack any 
third-party health insurance coverage. 

And community health centers are 
cost-effective providers. Studies show 
dramatic reductions in hospitalization 
rates among users ranging from 25 to 67 
percent. The resultant savings are great- 
er than the annual appropriation for the 
health center programs. Eoually as 
dramatic are the reductions in infant 
mortality rates in communities served 
bv health centers. Several studies have 
found reductions as great as 40 percent 
compared with adjacent areas without 
center services. 

The President has rroposed a 25-per- 
cent reduction in funding for these vital 
health care delivery prozrams. The 
Budget Committee’s mark for the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee as- 
sumes adont'on of a 25-percent reduc- 
tion in current spending. Reducing 
snending means reducing the availability 
of needed services. How will the decision 
be made as to who continues to receive 
services and who loses services? Where 
will the residents of east Los Angeles, 
Roxburv. south Bronx go for services? 
How will we explain the loss of their 
health centers to the people who live in 
and around Frostproof, Fla., Woodburn, 
Oreg.. and Dry Run. Pa.? Where will the 
thousands of victims of black lung dis- 
ease find the specialized care they need? 
The answer in all too many cases— 
“sorry, services are no longer available.” 

Community and migrant health cen- 
ters, and black lung clinics are too valu- 
able a resource, provide too valuable a 
service to warrant a significant reduction 
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in the Federal commitment. A healthy 
economy depends on a healthy work 
force. And sick people cannot work. 

I urge my colleagues to acknowledge 
the essential contribution these pro- 
grams make to the health of our less 
fortunate fellow citizens and support 
continued funding at the fiscal year 1981 
appropriation level. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I think 
it is vital for the Members of this body 
and for the people of the United States 
to know that, in connection with the 
programs which are the subject of this 
amendment, that the proposal of the ad- 
ministration is, first, not to terminate 
Federal presence and Federal support 
for preventive health programs. 

Second, it is to provide tor far greater 
flexibility in the administration of those 
programs by taking some 26 or 27 of 
them into a block grant program for 
preventive health, the net results of 
which will almost certainly be a more 
sensitive situation administered by the 
States and by local communities than we 
have had with a series of often not inter- 
connected categorical aid programs. 

This proposal of the President is for 
a relatively modest cut of some 11 per- 
cent in outlays for fiscal year 1982 under 
the Carter budget; a number of dollars 
which is almost equal to the number of 
dollars appropriated in fiscal year 1981 
for the collection of these most impor- 
tant and most vital programs. 

There is not the slightest auestion in 
my mind but that almost every State in 
this Nation can, if it is freed from the 
tremendous number of regulations in- 
volved with each one of these inde- 
pendent programs at the present time, 
provide better preventive health author- 
ity than the Federal Government is doing 
through its various departments right 
now. 

No one can argue with the Senator 
from Massachusetts as to the value of 
preventive health care. No one in the ad- 
ministration in fact is doing so. 

It is highly clear, on the other hand, 
that the present categorical grant sys- 
tem has fostered not only an unwieldy 
but a totally fragmented system for the 
delivery of public health services across 
the board, very specifically including 
those falling within this preventive 
health care grant. 

For example, in 1975, the General Ac- 
counting Office report on family plan- 
ning programs, which fall within this 
area, determined that States were not 
providing reports adequate to determine 
whether or not they were complying with 
the Federal guidelines. The then HEW 
audit activities were inadequate; the tar- 
geting of programs for low-income peo- 
ple was inadequate. Four years later. in 
1979, the General Accounting Office 
made. for all practical purposes, identi- 
cal findings. 

In 1978. the GAO report on neighbor- 
hood health centers found that HEW 
was not adequately enforcing compli- 
ance with efficient staff productivity 
criteria, that HEW control of overhead 
charged to grants was inadeouate. and 
that health center promotion of preven- 
tive health services was inadeauate. A 
year later GAO found that these prob- 
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lems had not adequately been met or, in 
some cases, had not been met at all. 

Simply, what we have before us here 
in this amendment is an attempt to re- 
duce or to elim nate the nece-s'ty and 
the desirability for changing from a cate- 
gorical grant system which has not 
worked to a block grant system which 
has a far greater potential, a far greater 
possibility of working; one which is more 
likely to meet the specific needs of citi- 
zens in individual communities and indi- 
vidual States throughout the United 
States of America. 

Those needs, even in the field of pre- 
ventive health, are not identical. Each 
community and each State is far better 
able to decide its own priorities than 
are we here in the Congress of the United 
States or than is the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

This is an experiment which is made 
necessary by the desperate fiscal condi- 
tion of the United States of America. It 
is at the same time an experiment which 
should have taken place in any event, 
even if the Government of the United 
States were running a surplus. And the 
only effective way to see to it that these 
categorical grant programs are consoli- 
dated into block grants and are in fact 
managed by the States is to see to it that 
there is at least a modest cut in the 
straightline increase in every one of 
these programs which has been a feature 
of it the last many years, ever since each 
one of them was created. 

The fact that these programs have 
been affected much less adversely than 
many others indicates the sensitivity of 
the administration toward their content, 
toward their desired goals. Beyond ques- 
tion, this cut can be absorbed by the 
States with a better quality of services 
without the overseeing of the Federal 
Government upon the defeat of this 
amendment, the passage of this resolu- 
tion, and the consequent action of the 
authorizing committees of the Congress 
of the United States to make the changes 
which are assumed in this resolution 
itself. 

In other words, we will do better in 
providing preventive health care serv- 
ices by moving in this direction than we 
would by continuing all of the errors of 
the past. 

Before I sit down, however, I believe 
that it should be mentioned in this con- 
nection, as in connection with every 
other amendment with which this body 
has dealt since Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9 was first debated on this floor, 
that there is one overriding goal of this 
process and only one. That goal is the 
economic recovery of the United States. 
We have, for decades, consistently oper- 
ated a system under which the percent- 
age of the production of the people of 
the United States which goes to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for its de- 
termination as to priority has increased. 

In the last 2 or 3 years, the results of 
that constant increase have been dra- 
matic. They have been a rate of inflation 
consistenty and persistently in double 
digits. They have been a consistent de- 
crease in the growth of productivity in 
the United States. These have been the 
inevitable consequences of not only in- 
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creased Federal spending, but Federal 
spending increasing at-a rate much too 
fast for the economy to absorb it and to 
remain healthy; of a taxation system 
which constantly takes a greater percent- 
age of what the American people earn 
and produce each and every year with- 
out any action on the part of Congress 
whatsoever; a constant increase in the 
supply of money not represented by our 
growth in goods and services; and over- 
regulation of our economy. 

We are working on only one of two of 
the elements of the necessary reforms 
here in this resolution, but they will lead 
us very quickly into the other two or 
three elements as well. 

What we are doing here is providing an 
attempt—the last best attempt—to get 
some kind of control over growth in Fed- 
eral spending and at the same time by 
moving from categorical aid programs to 
block grants, reducing the amount of 
regulation which affects people and the 
economy of the United States. 

There is no question but that this 
process is a painful one. People who have 
been active in the administration of par- 
ticular Federal programs may have to 
find other careers. People who have de- 
pended on and have been insulated from 
the political process by narrow categori- 
cal aid grant programs directed at their 
own special interests may have to com- 
pete with others with equally important 
or equally vital interests within the na- 
ture of a free political system. 

This is a challenge to which we should 
look forward for its own sake in increas- 
ing the responsiveness of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and of the var- 
ious States to the needs of the people and 
at the same time and, even more impor- 
tantly, beginning the economic recovery 
of this country—an economy on which 
all social services depend. 

As we have defeated other attempts to 
break down the economic recovery pro- 
gram of the President, to add back in the 
$100 million here, $300 million there, 
$1 billion there, to the point at which 
we would have no change in policies 
whatsoever, we should also defeat this 
amendment; first. because it is necessary 
in order to see to it that we move quickly 
toward economic recovery and, second, 
because a better delivery system of pre- 
ventive health services will be the inev- 
itable result. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time 
remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has 14 minutes 
and 54 seconds remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself such 
time as I may use. 

I listened with great interest to the 
response of my colleague from the State 
of Washington. But he fails to respond 
to one critical question. There is not one 
health care expert—that is, either a 
scholar or professor who is involved in 
health care programs—that believes 
that this kind of budgetary reduction is 
going to make any sense at all in the 
context of preventive health. 

The administration has not made a 
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good case for these budget cuts before 
the Congress of the United States or the 
American people. It has been unable to 
find any experts in preventive health 
who would support the kinds of reduc- 
tions that we have seen proposed here 
today. 

The fact remains, Mr. President, that 
these preventive health programs have 
been a good example of an effective 
partnership between the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. And that partner- 
ship, I think, has been a clear success. 

Who would dispute that the childhood 
immunization program has been suc- 
cessful, or that the efforts in the area of 
hypertension have been successful, or 
that the federally funded Framingham 
study, which talks about the dangers of 
high degrees of cholesterol, has been 
successful? 

When you block grant these programs, 
and impose draconian reductions of 25 
percent the States are going to struggle 
for resources. 

In many instances the programs that 
are being lumped together, Mr. President, 
reach out to individuals who have not 
historically had the political muscle to 
get State governments to respond. That 
happens to be the fact. That happens to 
be the history. That happens to be the 
reality that we have seen over too many 
long years. When that does happen, the 
people suffer, suffer seriously, and then 
the cost of providing health care to them 
increases immeasurably. 

The Congressional Budget Office does 
not support the position which has been 
taken by the Senator from Washington. 
He claims that the 25-percent reduction 
could be absorbed by better administra- 
tion of the program. But the studies show 
that better administration can only re- 
sult in savings of anywhere from 3 to 
5 percent, but really not more. So we 
should not delude ourselves. We are go- 
ing to be cutting into the substance of 
the program, we will be chopping the 
meat, not the waste. 

Mr. President, I think we have to 
realize that with these budget reduc- 
tions in the areas of preventive health 
we are going to be pound foolish in order 
to be pennywise. We should continue the 
longstanding commitment of this coun- 
try in this area. 

I am mindful, Mr. President, that we 
as a country expect quick solutions to 
many of the longstanding health prob- 
lems that we face. We have seen the 
virtual elimination, for example, of 
smallpox in the world community. When 
you reduce the commitment to health 
care in areas like immunization programs 
those diseases come back, and come back 
with an alarming ferocity. 

That is one of the principle reasons 
that we made dramatic efforts in 1977 
to increase the whole immunization pro- 
gram. That effort was basically a part- 
nership between the Federal Government 
and State governments and it worked. 

It seems to me that that kind of coop- 
eration, that kind of shared responsibil- 
ity, is one that we should not easily dis- 
card. It has been tried, it has been tested, 
and there are millions of children and 
others in this country who have bene- 
fited from that partnership. 
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It is my belief that with this kind of 
significant budget reduction, we are 
putting at risk the health of additional 
millions of Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Bump- 
ERS be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RURAL HEALTH AND BLACK LUNG CLINICS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of this amendment. The 
reconciliation instruction to the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, as it 
currently stands in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 9, could cause a grave in- 
justice to a number of people most in 
need of basic medical care. 

I am speaking of people in rural areas, 
people who work as migrant laborers, 
and miners who have contracted black 
lung disease. These people do not have 
money to go to the best hospitals. Far 
from it. Sometimes, any kind of hospital 
might be available to them only in case 
of an emergency. What many of us may 
consider to be routine health care may 
be difficult or impossible for many of 
these people to obtain. 

The rural areas of America, including 
the Appalachian region, receive less than 
their fair share of medical services. Com- 
munity health centers—small clinics— 
in rural areas attempt to provide funda- 
mental health care for people in those 
areas. 

Thousands of victims of black lung 
disease have had their suffering reduced 
in some part through the efforts of spe- 
cially trained people in other small clin- 
ics in nine States. 

Medical personnel in Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and my own 
State of West Virginia help black lung 
victims to live, however uncomfortably, 
with that dreaded lung disease. These 
medical personnel are trained to instruct 
black lung victims in the use of simple 
oxygen equipment in their homes. Many 
black lung sufferers require such equip- 
ment, including oxygen tents and face- 
masks. The health care information pro- 
vided to these miners is invaluable. 

The administration’s proposal to con- 
solidate these kinds of small health pro- 
grams—for rural areas and black lung 
victims—is intended to save money. Over 
the long run, that may be the case. But in 
the short term, administrative costs for 
these programs may increase, as States 
struggle to fill the void left by the Fed- 
eral Government. And in the long term, 
it should be noted that the proposed re- 
duction in these health programs is four 
or five times greater than the adminis- 
trative costs of the programs. An inhu- 
mane cut in the black lung and commu- 
nity health clinics program would result. 

For these reasons, I support the 
amendment, and I urge its adoption. 
Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I enthusi- 
astically support Senator KENNEDY’s 
amendment to restore funds for three 
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programs which provide essential health 
services to poor Americans residing in 
the rural and urban medically under- 
served areas of the Nation. The commu- 
nity health center program, the migrant 
health center program, and the black 
lung clinics together provide health care 
to 6 million Americans. The vast ma- 
jority of these people live below the level 
of poverty and have little or no health 
insurance. 

The President has requested a 25-per- 
cent reduction in funds for these pro- 
grams. If that proposal is approved, more 
than 2 million Americans will no longer 
have access to primary health care. Sena- 
tor KENNEDY’s amendment would merely 
allow these programs to receive in fiscal 
year 1982, the same amount they received 
in fiscal 1981. No increase in funds for 
these programs has been requested. 

I support this amendment and urge 
my colleagues to support it for a number 
of reasons. 

First, the continuation of these pro- 
grams is essential to the national goal of 
containing soaring health care costs. Nu- 
merous studies, Federal and private, have 
demonstrated that people who use com- 
munity health centers have far lower 
rates of hospitalization than those who 
do not use health centers. 

Health centers reduce hospitalization 
between 25 and 60 percent. The savings 
to the health care system, through re- 
duced rates of hospitalization and emer- 
gency room use, amount to over $400 mil- 
lion. Thus, these programs have saved 
more than they cost. 

Second, the continuation of these pro- 
grams at the current year’s level is essen- 
tial to the national goal of encouraging 
the most cost-effective and efficient use 
of Federal tax dollars. Over the last 6 
years, the inflation rate equaled 55 per- 
cent. Appropriations for these programs 
grew by only 47 percent. Yet during this 
time, community health centers were 
able to reduce their costs for administra- 
tion by 20 percent. In addition, the num- 
ber of people served by the community 
health centers grew by 200 percent. 

Third, the continuation of these pro- 
grams is crucial to the national goal of 
protecting the most truly needy in our 
society. Only 6 million of the 26 million 
Americans who are medically under- 
served are currently assisted by these 
three programs. These programs serve 
the most needy Americans. Seventy-one 
percent of those aided have incomes be- 
low $7,000 and 60 percent have incomes 
below the poverty level. Almost 50 per- 
cent have no health insurance and are 
not entitled to medicaid because they are 
migrants or members of intact families. 

These programs have been extremely 
effective. In some communities, they have 
reduced infant mortality rates by 50 per- 
cent and reduced the incidence of pre- 
ventable diseases, such as rheumatic 
fever, by 60 percent. Their emphasis on 
preventive health care, screenings and 
immunizations have prevented or con- 
tained outbreaks of typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis, and parasitic infections. 

Mr. President, this is a reasonable 
amendment which will serve to further 
our national goals of reducing health 
care costs, promoting the effective use 
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of Federal tax dollars, and alleviating 
health personnel shortages in rural and 
urban areas. I strongly urge its adop- 
tion. 

BLACK LUNG CLINICS 


è Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
the amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, in which I join, will yield a 
substantial dollar savings for the 
American people—not only for the 
fiscal years this amendment addresses— 
but into the future. 

All Senate Members are familiar with 
the continuing rise in health care costs 
which has adversely afflicted men, wom- 
en, and children. Despite substantial ef- 
forts hy some segments of the health care 
industry, the rate of increase of health 
care costs continues to exceed the rate 
of inflation. 

If we are able, however, to reduce the 
need for costly hospitalization, surgery, 
and therapeutic programs through pre- 
ventive health care, all citizens will bene- 
fit in reduced health care costs—not only 
those who do not need the intensive serv- 
ices associated with inpatient care, but 
all Americans through an overall reduc- 
tion of costs. 

Included in the package, Madam Pres- 
ident, is the restoration of funding for 
the coal miners’ respiratory clinics pro- 
gram. The program provides outpatient 
treatment for active and inactive coal 
miners suffering from respiratory dis- 
eases related to their employment. 

The services provided include educa- 
tion, training, and counseling of the pa- 
tient and family members, so as to help 
the patient learn to live as comfortably 
as possible with the impairment and to 
slow down the progress of the disease. 
Specialized services are delivered through 
an organized health care system based 
on primary care, utilizing existing health 
centers. 

Currently, 50,000 miners are helped 
through 105 clinics in 9 States—Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. 

This limited program permits miners 
and ex-miners to live with their respira- 
tory disease without hospitalization. 

The program has met with substan- 
tial success to date in assisting 50,000 
miners suffering varying degrees of dis- 
ability. Over 200,000 additional individ- 
uals—I emphasize 200,000 individuals— 
have yet to be reached through the pro- 
gram. It would, Madam President, be a 
mistake to restrict this program now, 
and force many miners to seek ‘costly 
hospital treatment for their affliction. 

The other elements of this amendment 
Madam President, address similar pre- 
ventive health care programs. These pro- 
grams should not be curtailed. I urge my 
colleagues to support this necessary 
amendment.@ 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 — the remainder of my time. 
r. GORTON. I yield back th — 
der of my time. skew 
The PRESIDING OFFICER All ti 
5 me 
having been yielded back, the question 
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is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KassEBAUM). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 60 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 


Ford 
Glenn 


Hart 
Hollings 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


pray 


Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 

NOT VOTING—2 


Randolph Williams 


So Mr. KeEennepy’s amendment (UP 
No. 37) was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, the 
next amendment is by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, on youth services. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 38 
(Purpose: To restore funds for youth 
training programs) 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an amendment 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: % 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) 
for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. SARBANES, and Mr. 
CRANSTON, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 38. 


Mr. METZENBAUM,. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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reading of the amencment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with “authority” in 
line 16, strike out through 1983“ in line 20 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“authority by $52,425,000,000, and outlays by 
$35,645,000,000, in fiscal year 1962; and to 
reduce budget authority by $58,728,000,000, 
and outlays by $47,294,000,000, in fiscal year 
1983.” 

On page 10, beginning with “$10,303,000,- 

000" in line 6, strike out through “$10,913,- 
000,000" in line 9 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 
“$9,903,000,000 in budget authority and 
$7,628,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $11,863,000,000 in budget authority and 
$10,513,000,000". 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, this amendment that I propose is 
cosponsored by Senators RANDOLPH, WIL- 
LIAMS, EAGLETON, RIEGLE, KENNEDY, 
LEVIN, MOYNIHAN, SARBANES, and CRAN- 
STON. 

Madam President, this country faces a 
situation in which approximately 19 per- 
cent of our young people are literally 
walking the streets in search of oppor- 
tunities. We have a situation today in 
which 40 to 50 percent of the minority 
youth in our cities cannot find employ- 
ment. 

Nineteen percent of youth generally 
cannot find a job. Millions of young 
Americans are moving into adulthood 
without having had the opportunity to 
mount the first steps in the career 
ladder. 

We have heard a lot of rhetoric about 
people who do not want to work. We 
have heard they are lazy; we have heard 
they are bums; we have heard they are 
cheating the system. 

Madam President, I believe the young 
people of this country want to work if 
they are given an opportunity to do so. 

We hear very little about the vast ma- 
jority of our unemployed youth who 
actually want nothing more than a 
chance to learn a marketable skill. 


I hardly ever go back to Ohio but that 
some young person does not come up to 
me on the streets of Ohio and say, “What 
are you going to do about helping me 
find a job, man?” All he wants is a job; 
all he wants is a chance to participate 
in the economy. He does not want relief, 
he does not want any special kind of 
program to take care of him. He just 
wants a chance to work. 


I refuse to accept the idea of abandon- 
ing millions of these young Americans to 
marginal lives, and I believe it is short- 
sighted in the extreme to cut the very 
program that offers a chance, a way out 
of a self-perpetuating cycle of poverty 
and unemployment. 

As a matter of fact, the administra- 
tion originally proposed to eliminate 
youth employment programs entirely by 
consolidating them with the adult pro- 
grams, and in one of the few breaks with 
the President, the Budget Committee 
could not, would not, and did not go that 
far. The committee restored a third of 
the original funding level for youth em- 
ployment, and for that the committee is 
to be congratulated. 
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My amendment, cosponsored by the 
others whom I have mentioned, would 
add $300 million to bring that level to 
two-thirds of today’s level. That amend- 
ment is supported by: 

National Association of Counties. 

Campfire Inc. 

National Youthwork Alliance. 

American Red Cross. 

Big Brothers and Big Sister. 

Future Homemakers. 

Girls’ Clubs. 

Girl Scouts of U.S.A. 

National Board of YMCA's. 

YWCA of U.S.A. 

National Network of Runaway Services. 

United Neighborhood Centers of America. 

Boys Club of America. 

National Governors Association. 

70001 Ltd. 

National Urban League. 

New York Urban Coalition. 

Human Environment Center. 

Center for Community Change. 

Fortune Society. 

Jobs for Youth. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Institute for Work and Learning. 

National Puerto Rican Forum. 

New York City Mission Society. 

OIC's of America, Inc. 

Rural New York Farmworker Opportuni- 
tles Inc. 

Vocational Foundation, Inc. 

Youthwork Inc. 

Great City School. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

League of Women Voters. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Urban Coalition. 

National Center for Youth Law. 

Wider Opportunities for Women. 

Center for National Policy Review. 

Jobs Roundtable. 

National Education Association. 

United States Conference of Mayors. 

AFL-CIO. 

Children’s Defense Fund. 

United Auto Workers. 


I read that litany of organizations 
supporting this amendment because I 
thought the Members of this body ought 
to understand the broad-based support 
and concern for the young people of 
America. 

According to the Vice President’s Task 
Force on Youth Employment, which re- 
leased its report on January 15, 1981, 
after 2 years of research and hearings, 
the need for youth employment pro- 
grams is overwhelming. Let me quote a 
few of their findings: 


1. Youth employment problems and oppor- 
tunities are unevenly distributed between 
regions and ethnic groups. Without a bold 
new initiative, the 80's are likely to exacer- 
bate these inequities. 

2. Many of our young people don’t have 
the basic reading, writing and arithmetical 
skills necessary to get and hold a decent job. 

3. Employers sort out applicants based on 
work experience and reliability. Without op- 
portunities. young people face the catch-22 
dilemma. You can’t get experience without 
work and you can't get work without 
experience. 

4A partnership is needed to serve our 
young people—business, schools, labor un- 
ions, community-based organizations, and 
government. No single institution created 
the dilemma we face today: no single institu- 
tion can cure it. 


The task force further states that mi- 
norities face some of the most serious 
problems in transition from school to 
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work. Twenty-five years ago the unem- 
ployment rate for white youth was about 
13 percent. It remains about the same 
today. 

Twenty-five years ago the unemploy- 
ment rate for black youth was 16 per- 
cent, but it is interesting to note that 
that figure, the 16 percent, has grown to 
30 percent or about 21⁄2 times the white 
youth unemployment figure. If we are 
going to unravel the paradox of youth 
unemployment, we must answer the 
question why has this occurred? Minority 
youngsters experience more unemploy- 
ment than young whites as they enter 
the transition period. They continue to 
be shortchanged throughout the school- 
to-work transition, and fall even fur- 
ther behind. 

If we just take three measures of 
equity, whether you are employed, how 
much you earn, and what kind of work 
you do, we find the minorities fall far 
behind in all three. 

Hispanics are substantially more likely 
than whites to be unemployed. Blacks are 
21% times more likely to be unemployed 
than whites. 

By age 25 to 26, black men who have 
not attended college earn $2.19 per hour 
less than noncollege white men. Wages 
for all women are low. But black women 
earn even less than white women. 

By age 21 to 22, only 10 percent of 
whites work in less desirable unskilled 
jobs; almost 40 percent of blacks do. 

I am willing to admit that some of 
the youth training programs in the past 
have been ineffective. I am willing to con- 
cede that there have been some trans- 
gressions, and there probably have been 
some waste and abuse. But numerous 
steps taken in recent years have im- 
proved those programs. 

Today, over 75 percent of the partici- 
pants in youth employment training 
programs cither return to school or they 
move into private sector jobs. The 17- to 
18-year-olds in the program, who re- 
ceived on-the-job training in the private 
sector, were able to earn $776 more per 
year than young people who did not par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Madam President, the Labor and Hu- 
man Resources Committee which has ju- 
risdiction over these programs does not 
support the action of the Budget Com- 
mittee. In fact, the authorizing commit- 
tee specifically recommended to the 
Budget Committee that youth programs 
be held at their current levels. This is 
the committee which has the most 
knowledge about this program, and the 
committee which has examined these 
programs in depth. 

Madam President, if we allow the 
Budget Committee's recommendation to 
stand we are cutting deeper into youth 
opportunities. There may be some in the 
Senate who respond to this Senator from 
Ohio who might say, “Well, yes, but that 
is a black problem about which you are 
speaking and that is not a special prob- 
lem of our area.” 

I can only say to you that the 50 States 
of this Union stand together or fall to- 
gether. The problem of unemployment of 
young people in this country, black and 
ere alike, is a problem that all of us 
share. 
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I remember as a business person com- 
ing to this very city many years ago when 
the cities of America were being burned 
down, and with the leading business per- 
sons of this Nation gathered together to 
talk about the problem of what we were 
going to do in order to keep our cities 
from being totally destroyed. 

Who among us would suggest that if 
you destroy Detroit or Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh or Philadelphia or any other 
city in this Nation that the rest of the 
Nation does not suffer and that this 
Nation does not suffer internationally 
as well? 

What we are talking about today are 
programs that would be penny wise and 
pound foolish. By cutting back on the 
dollars for youth employment programs 
what we are saying is, “We will save a 
few bucks now but, in the long run, this 
Nation will pay the price,” and that price 
is too high a price to pay. 

There are none amongst us on the 
floor of the Senate who do not want to 
balance the budget. That is a flag that 
we all fly under. But the fact is that we 
are taking it out of the hides of young 
kids who want to work, who need some 
training in order to be able to work, 
who believe that this country is a coun- 
try of opportunity and who are being 
denied that opportunity. That young 
lady, who sat in my office yesterday and 
said she was training to be a social 
worker on a Government program but 
the program will stop within weeks, said, 
“I do not know where I will turn and 
what kind of job I will get.” And she 
is just symbolic of literally hundreds of 
thousands like her. 

This program does not make good 
sense for America. This does not alone 
affect the vouth of our country, this pro- 
gram has to do with the strength of our 
Nation. And I hope that this U.S. Senate 
will put aside the political considera- 
tions, will recognize that we can find 
that $300 million and that we will not 
go that much further than the President 
did in cutting the budget as the Budget 
Committee did. We went bevond that 
figure. Let us put this $300 million back 
and give the children of America a 
chance, but at the same time give 
America’s future a chance. 

Madam President, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Marvland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Madam President. I am pleased to join 
the Senator from Ohio. my distinguished 
colleague, in sponsoring this amend- 
ment. 


Madam President, I cannot imagine 
any issue of greater importance than the 
question of youth training and of jobs 
for our young people. The current em- 
plovment outlook for our Nation's youth 
is a bleak one. The current and projected 
unemplovment rates are distressing. It 
is a problem upon which our society 
must focus. 

In the end, the failure to be trained 
for and to hold a job undermines the 
self-respect of the person involved and 
it denies them an opportunity to become 
productive members of society. 

We should strive for people to become 
productive members of our society, to 
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have the training, to develop their skills, 
and to have the opportunities to go to 
work and become an integral part of the 
work force. The benefits of that are obvi- 
ous, not only for the individual, not only 
for his family, but also for the society. 

The proper approach in addressing this 
serious problem is certainly not to reduce 
funds for youth training. Training is 
often the key to one’s ability to attain 
and to hold employment. A recent article 
in the Baltimore Sun on the jobless rate 
in West Germany discussed at length the 
training programs for the young people 
in that society in an article entitled, 
“Training Held Key to Minimal Unem- 
ployment.” The article states that one 
of the clearest reasons West Germany 
has achieved such success in dealing 
with unemployment is because of their 
emphasis on training programs for their 
youth. 

Recently, a study by the Johns Hop- 
kins University concerning CETA partic- 
ipants showed that 5 years later over 
80 percent of them were in private sec- 
tor permanent jobs. So the carryover of 
this training and of the skills developed 
is greater than we have been led to sup- 
pose. Most of the surveys which have 
been done on the issue of subsequent 
private sector employment have been 
done a few months subsequent to the 
training program when many of the peo- 
ple have not yet been able to move into 
permanent, private sector jobs. 

But this study, which lengthened out 
the period for making the survey, found 
that at the end of a 5-year period over 
80 percent of those who had been 
through the training programs were in 
permanent, private sector employment. 

Now the consequence of that place- 
ment is the individual gains self-respect 
and dignity which comes with having a 
job. He is able to support a family. And 
the society of course gains the contribu- 
tion of the people who are working in- 
stead of being idle. 

It is an enormously important objec- 
tive and I commend the Senator from 
Ohio for his amendment and very much 
hope that the Senate will adopt it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I am very 
glad to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio giving $300 million 
for job training under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Admin- 
istration. 

I have long been a supporter of this 
program. I think it has done an excellent 
job in most cases. There have been some 
instances of abuse, but in general it has 
done a good job and it needs and de- 
serves to be contained. 

As with so many of my colleagues, I 
believe a main resource in our Nation 
are our young people. Indeed, they may 
be characterized as the strength of our 
Nation for we will depend upon the 
character, their education, and their 
health in the future. 
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So far we have given them pretty 
short shrift in this Chamber. I am de- 
pressed at the 2-to-1 votes which are all 
we gave to our young people yesterday 
for the cause of education. Maybe we 
could do a little bit better this time and 
try to help them along with these job 
training amendments. 

After having been chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education for the past 
12 years, I realize that programs of this 
sort take quite a lot of time to take hold. 
And I think that we should give them 
this time and should extend their life. 

In addition, I hope the amendment will 
be passed so that we can maintain these 
youth programs at the local level and 
continue to draw upon the technical re- 
sources available in community-based 
organizations and local education au- 
thorities. 

We all know that today, April 1, 1981, 
youth unemployment is at a very, very 
high level. In fact it is at an intolerable 
level. There are no jobs in our cities for 
family breadwinners let alone teenagers. 
And without these programs high school 
dropouts—young people with particular 
personal problems and the very poor— 
will find it ever more difficult to break 
into the job market and receive a “fair 
chance” in our society. 

I am concerned that if we do away 
with youth programs and consolidate all 
the CETA training programs under one 
State block grant, as the administration 
has proposed, it would end up pitting 
teenagers against heads of families for 
available jobs. 

It would be virtually impossible to de- 
sign special programs necessary to tar- 
get inner cities with high unemployment 
in order to ultimately solve this pressing 
problem. 

I only hope the Senate will agree to- 
day to move on this program and support 
the Senator from Ohio in his excellent 
amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Madam President, I rise as a cosponsor 
of Senator METZENBAUM’s amendment to 
restore $300 million for youth em- 
ployment and training programs. 

The jobless rate among the Nation's 
young people today stands at a published 
rate of 19.3 percent. I actually think it 
is higher than that. Unemployment lev- 
els for minority young people have 
reached a staggering and tragic figure of 
36.7 percent. Again, I think that the real 
number is probably far worse even than 
those alarming statistics would suggest. 

Despite this, the resolution before us 
makes deep reductions in youth training 
and employment programs, which will 
cut jobs for youth by more than 50 per- 
cent. In addition, this resolution assumes 
the elimination of both CETA public 
service jobs, programs, and 25 percent of 
those jobs also go to young people. 

I believe that our youth employment 
and training programs have served us 
well. They have served those whose need 
for help is the greatest. Over 80 percent 
of those enrolled are economically disad- 
vantaged. Roughly a quarter come from 
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families on welfare. Nearly half are mi- 
norities and a substantial number are 
high school dropouts who otherwise 
would not be able to get the kind of job 
training they need in order to gain full- 
time employment. These programs are 
highly successful; 75 percent of their 
graduates go into unsubsidized jobs or 
back to school to complete their educa- 
tion. 

These are not the kinds of programs 
which we should be cutting at this point. 

Even if Senator METZENBAUM’s amend- 
ment is agreed to, we will still be mak- 
ing significant reductions in youth em- 
ployment and training programs. So 
while this amendment does not go as far 
as I would like, it is a very important step 
in the right direction and I urge my col- 
leagues to join in supporting this amend- 
ment. I congratulate the Senator from 
Ohio for his leadership on this vital issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, 
might I inouire of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio how much more 
time he needs on this amendment? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I believe I have 
about 10 minutes remaining. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes and fifty-one seconds. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Another Senator 
is coming to the floor to speak and I 
would guess we would use pretty much 
the full amount of time. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico at this point. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I gather, then, that the Senator 
hopes he can finish in the remaining 
time? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Yes; I do not 
intend to ask for additional time beyond 
the time originally allotted. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I want to say to the 
Senator that unless something unusual 
happens, the opposition plans to use a 
total of 5 minutes so we will be through 
very shortly and then yield back to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Madam President, if you listen to the 
distinguished sponsor of this amend- 
ment and those who are in support of it, 
you would think that the President of 
the United States and the Budget Com- 
mittee had ended youth employment and 
youth training programs in this country. 

That just is not true. That just is not 
true. 


The truth of the matter is that after 
we added in committee, pursuant to the 
Hatch amendment, $300 million in 
budget authority and $234 million in 
outlays for 1982 and $300 million in 
budget authority and $300 million in 
outlays for 1983 for youth employment 
training specifically. When you add the 
specific youth employment section of 
CETA with the training section of 
CETA, here is what you find: You find 
that the sum total of those programs 
before this recommendation for 1982 
was $5.2 billion in outlays and, under the 
resolution, they will be $4.8 billion; $5.2 
billion versus $4.8 billion. It is a $400 
million difference in outlays in 1982 for 
training and youth emplovment com- 
bined, all of which is within the pre- 
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rogative of authorizing committee to use 
for precisely those purposes. And if they 
do, the only thing they will not do that 
has heretofore been done under CETA 
is that they will not fund public service 
jobs. Even the assumption of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio does not 
purport to put money back for public 
service jobs under CETA. 

In a nutshell, all the cruelty, all the 
lack of understanding for the problems 
of our young people, is summed up in 
that this program will be 92 percent of 
what it was before. That is it in a nut- 
shell. 

I remind Senators that this program 
was only invented about 7 years ago. I 
happen to know that, Madam President, 
because it was invented in my city. We 
did it because we could not understand 
how you could have six different job 
training programs. With the cooperation 
of the Dallas office, we invented CETA. 
We merged the job training programs 
under a joint agreement and we experi- 
mented with it. It worked and we sent 
it up here. But the CETA program we 
knew then is a far cry from what it is 
today. The problems are such that even 
those who invented it, the very city that 
invented it, have now looked at it and 
said, “It does not work. Strings, rules, 
regulations, abuses, all kinds of problems 
are there.” 

But even with all that, in the hope that 
the authorizing committees will restruc- 
ture, will cause the good prime sponsors 
in this country to continue, and those 
who did not understand and did it poorly 
will have to do it better, we still left 92 
percent of the training and youth em- 


ployment money in 1982 and 1983, if 
Congress sees fit to keep it, as compared 
with 1981 levels. 

I do not want to continue to use these 


cruel words, that we do not under- 
stand, that we want to throw young peo- 
ple out into the street. I do not want to 
continue to have to rebut those words. 
But it just is not true. 

I would say, and this is not necessarily 
directed at the Senator from Ohio, to 
those who have caused America to have 
an economy which is floundering, infla- 
tion which is rampant. an economy 
which cannot produce, deficits in the past 
4 years of over $200 billion, who have 
seen fit, because every program is 
wonderful, to cause America's budget to 
grow 16 percent a year for the last 4 
years—I would submit that for all 
Americans, young, old. parents, school- 
teachers. all of those whose cases they are 
supposedly advocating, what they have 
done to the American economy is the 
most cruel of all punishments. Yes, we 
can come down here on each program 
and argue how wonderful it is, and 
how great are the goals of each program. 
But the truth of the matter is that it is 
time to change the way we are doing 


business, and that is precisely what this 
will do. 


I will say for mvself and Senators like 
Jim McCuure, and others on this side. 
that we do not take a back seat on youth 
employment and youth training to any- 
one. We introduced one of the major acts 
on it 4 years ago. 
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I will be delighted if the authorizing 
committee used all of this money—you 
would think that there would be no 
funding at all after you see the tears 
here on the floor—$4.8 billion in outlays 
available to CETA, title I and the youth 
sections for 1982 and $4.4 billion avail- 
able in 1983—for youth employment and 
youth training. But that is not our pre- 
rogative here on the floor. We are merely 
saying, “You have to cut down the au- 
thorizations to reach these levels of pos- 
sible appropriation and no more.” 

That is all it means. 

I hope that the Senators really will 
not believe what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio is telling them here be- 
cause it just is not true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Will the Senator from 
New Mexico yield? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I am pleased to yield. 
How much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Five minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I thank my distin- 
guished chairman for yielding me time. 
As usual, he is very eloquent and persua- 
sive in his testimony about CETA or 
about any other particular aspect of the 
budget. 

I did not get to hear the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio, but I would like 
to put this amendment in perspective, 
Madam President. 

The committee in its deliberation, and 
you will recall, Madam President, being 
a member of that committee, restored 
about $1 billion proposed by Senator 
Hatcu. Of that, $300 million was ear- 
marked for youth employment and 
training in this country. 

I and a couple of other people joined 
a majority to accept that amendment. 
So we do have money in the reconcilia- 
tion resolution targeted for youth train- 
ing and employment. 

Madam President, I am happy to re- 
port that the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment Productivity, which I happen to 
chair, has reported out an extension of 
the youth training employment pro- 
grams in this country for 1 year so that, 
next year, when we have the opportunity 
to deal with the CETA legislation, the 
youth aspect will also be included. I am 
hopeful that the full committee will be 
able to take that up shortly and I hope 
that the House of Representatives will 
go along with us and we shall be able to 
pass that legislation. That will at least 
authorize the youth program so that 
there will not be any merit to statements 
that this administration or Senators on 
this side of the aisle are turning their 
backs on the young people in this 
country. 

As the Senator from New Mexico, the 
distinguished chairman, pointed out, 
there are still $4.8 billion left in CETA; 
we are dealing with functional cate- 
gories and not line items; and it will be 
up to the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources to make the determina- 
tion on how those moneys are going to be 
used. I, as somebody who is concerned 
about youth, will be making a continued 
pitch and a continued argument for the 
retention of youth training and employ- 
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ment for those young people that are 
truly deserving. 

Madam President, I point out that the 
$4.8 billion that we are retaining in 
CETA is about 2.5 times what the orig- 
inal appropriation for CETA was in 
1973, $2 billion. So we are not really 
cutting back in a period of less than 10 
years. We have doubled the program as 
far as money, as far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment becoming involved. 

I point out another statistic, that, 
since the youth programs that we have 
now have been on.the books, since 1977, 
the employment rate for young people 
has actually declined; that it is worse 
today than it was in 1977. There has not 
been any improvement; there has actu- 
ally been a decline. That would suggest 
that perhaps there really is a need to 
analyze thoroughly all these programs 
that we have. We shall be doing that in 
the course of the budget process this 
year. We shall be doing that in the course 
of the authorization project this year 
and, more precisely, Madam President, 
next year, when the CETA authorization 
expires. 

That is why, Madam President, it is 
my hope and my intention that we shall 
be able to include the young people of 
this country in the rewriting of that leg- 
islation next year. The arguments will 
come on how much money we are going 
to spend on youth and how much we are 
going to spend on adults and some will 
make the argument that we are going 
to take from one place and put it in 
another. But I shall say as one Senator, 
and I feel that I speak for a majority, 
that we are concerned and have a great 
deal of compassion and sensitivity for 
those young people, particularly those 
young people who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to have training, to have employ- 
ment. That is the least amount of com- 
passion and understanding that anybody 
who is in public service can have. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Senator 
from Indiana yield? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I am glad to yield to the 
ranking minority member, the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Senator 
from Indiana be good enough to advise 
the Senate as to whether or not the orig- 
inal amount that had been contemplated 
to be renewed for youth employment was 
$900 million; if it is not the fact that, 
based upon the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, $300 million of that 
amount was put back in and if the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
were put back in, it would be $600 million 
of that $900 million that was originally 
contemplated for youth employment? 


Mr. QUAYLE. I am glad to answer the 
Senator from Ohio that we in the Budg- 
et Committee put back $300 million 
and the 1981 figure, I believe, was ap- 
proximately $900 million, as the Sena- 
tor from Ohio says. But I tell my col- 
league, my friend on the committee, that 
we have not made that final determina- 
tion on how much money we are going 
to put in the youth program. There is 
quite an increase in the Job Corps. They 
may be able to take a little bit from 
there. 
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We can talk about $4.8 billion that we 
have in CETA, how much we are going 
to put in youth. This is a discussion that 
is going to take place in the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee once the 
budget reconciliation is passed. We have 
not made that line item determination 
yet. 

Believe me, I shall be trying and I 
hope the Senator will be joining me in 
trying to get as much as possible out of 
those figures for youth training and 
employment, which I feel is very im- 
portant and I believe the Senator from 
Ohio also believes is very important. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I do, Madam 
President. I appreciate the response of 
the Senator from Indiana that the $300 
million he puts bazk in represents one- 
third of the original amount. Now I ap- 
preciate his response that there can be 
more forthcoming from the CETA pro- 
gram. 

Is it not the fact that the current pol- 
icy for CETA overall was $9.5 billion and 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for that is $4.8 billion, or approxi- 
mately a cut of 50 percent. and that will 
make it more difficult to find money for 
the youth programs in the CETA pro- 
grams, in view of the fact that a $4 bil- 
lion whack has been taken out of that as 
well as a 6624-percent whack out of the 
youth programs? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Madam President, I re- 
spond by saying on those numbers, the 
Senator is right, we have cut the CETA 
program, basically in the public serv- 
ice program. There is a difference of 
opinion on the committee as to whether 
there should be that or not. It is going to 
be tough to maintain all the programs, 
but that is what we are trving to do now, 
determine which one of these programs 
is good, which one of them is worth- 
while. There is a consensus of opinion, I 
think, that is even developing in the U.S. 
Senate and the Congress that, just per- 
haps, some of the problems with unem- 
ployment, inflation, and high interest 
rates come from an overexpansive Fed- 
eral Government. 

I remind my colleague from Ohio that 
the CETA appropriation, with all these 
draconian cuts that we hear about, 
comes to $4.8 billion, which is two and 
a half times the appropriation we had in 
1973. That is hardly emasculating a pro- 
gram. It is saying that we ought to be 
examining some of the programs, some 
of the efficiency, and some of the thrust 
that we have had in this past decade. 

That is what the reconciliation mo- 
tion. Madam President, is all about. That 
is what the election last November hap- 
pened to be all about. That is why we are 
now charged with the very difficult re- 
sponsibility of saying we are going to 
have less Federal money to spend. It 
would be nice to spend money on all 
these programs. I do not dispute the 
intent. I do not dispute the social as- 
pect or the goals of these programs. We 
have simply overextended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Madam President, I 
think I have concluded and I shall yield. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
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dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
may I get 2 minutes off the resolution? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, Madam Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
strongly support the Metzenbaum 
amendment. I welcome the opportunity 
to cosponsor it. 

I have been listening to the debate, 
and want to refer to an article that was 
recently written in the Boston Globe by 
David Nyhan. I shall have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

It talks about an interview with a 
philosopher-scientist, Rene Dubos. Dubos 
is known because he has developed a 
tuberculosis vaccine, and is not only a 
very thoughtful scientist and philoso- 
pher, but also a commentator on life. 

He was asked recently in an interview 
about his concerns and anxieties about 
society. He responded that his greatest 
anxiety, after 80 years of a marvelous 
life in which he developed a tuberculosis 
vaccine and became a leading global en- 
vironmentalist, is the lack of jobs for the 
young. 

Then Mr. Nyhan pointed out: 

We are driving them to their lairs, the 
Combat Zone, the variety store corners, the 
bowling alleys and pizza shops, the parking 
lots and playgrounds where they drink beer, 
smoke dope, and vandalize out of the sheer 
brute boredom of going nowhere but homie 
to watch dumb game shows, or to arcades 
where they pump quarters into mindless 
electronic games that beep-beep and zoom- 
zoom them into some kind of subhuman 
teenaged Nirvana where their fantasies of 


Charlie’s Angels and Loveboat seem, cruelly, 
to be realizable. 


At the end of the article, Mr. Nyhan 
points out: 

We delight in putting our collective foot 
on the neck of the fellow lower down on 
the ladder. They are fat and lazy and don't 
work hard; they won't save or invest and 
use their food stamps to buy Twinkies that 
they gobble while watching game shows on 
TV, while we're out scrambling for our 
hard-earned bread, etc. But we are kidding 
ourselves if we don’t conclude that in addi- 
tion to doing our own job, we have to put 
them in jobs too. What good do our short- 
term advantages do us if we are robbed, as- 
saulted or violated in some other way by 
young people herded by societal indifference 
into wolfpacks? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes on the resolution 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President 
with all due respect to the Senator from 
Indiana, the youth training programs 
have been meaningful and important. 
They have not achieved everything 
which we who have supported them 
over a long period of time had hoped 
for, but they have had certain successes. 


We all know that high youth unem- 
ployment has continued, and is a na- 
tional disgrace. But the only response 
we have heard so far from the adminis- 
tration is the subminimum pay for 
youth. 


It is surprising to listen to those whc 
now want to cut the heart out of the 
youth training program. I recall that the 
Republican Policy Committee, just a year 
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ago, strongly endorsed a superb youth 
training program in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It passed with only 50 dis- 
senting votes. There was almost unanim- 
ity among the Human Resources Com- 
mittee just a year ago. This program 
has generated a dedicated bipartisan ef- 
fort over the entire period of time I 
have been in the U.S. Senate. 

Now we are seeing the administra- 
tion’s recommendation for massive budg- 
et cuts in job training programs. The 
administration proposed an 80-percent 
reduction, and the Budget Committee a 
50-percent reduction. These reductions 
are going to affect tens of thousands of 
youth who are currently in training pro- 
grams. 

We should recognize that there are no 
easy answers to youth unemployment. 
That was recognized by the Republican 
Policy Committee in the House a year 
ago. It has been recognized by the Hu- 
man Resources Committee for years. 

It is going to take the resources and 
the imagination not only of those of us 
in the House and in the Senate but also 
those in the private sector, in the local 
communities, in the schools, and in the 
churches in these various communities. 
Then, at best, we are only going to have 
a modest record of success. 

If we think there is some magic solu- 
tion, we are deluding ourselves. If we 
think the subminimal wage is going to 
be the answer to youth unemployment, 
we delude ourselves and the American 
people. 

I believe that the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio is important and will 
mean employment opportunities. If we 
fail to accept this amendment and to 
have a vigorous youth training program, 
I believe all society is going to pay a bur- 
den which it does not anticipate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an 
article from the Boston Sunday Globe of 
March 1, 1981. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRICE OF YOUTH JOBLESSNESS 
(By David Nyhan) 

The single best move to improve the qual- 
ity of life in Massachusetts would be to 
create jobs for the youthful unemployed 
of the underclass. 

It would not only help the poor, it would 
ease the tension between the poor and the 
rest of us. It would lower taxes, improve the 
economy. and slow the seepage of wealth in 
terms of welfare, police, court and prison 
costs. 

It makes so much sense, it’s too obvious. 
Why hasn't it been done? Partly because 
young people won't take many of the lesser 
jobs that are around. Many have unrealistic 
ideas about how much they are worth; they 
turn their noses up at jobs paying the mini- 
mum wage of $3.35 an hour, when the aver- 
age hourly wage for all workers in the state 
is about $6.13. But it’s also because the 
system has built-in advantages for some sec- 
tors, giving financial institutions, employers, 
unions, and other special interest groups 
advantages they wish to perpetuate. What's 
changing that system, in a way that shuffles 
the existing deck? 

Plenty. President Reagan's budget cut- 
backs eliminate or trim back some CETA job 
programs, welfare benefits, food stamps and 
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other schemes. Proposition 214 means still 
further cutbacks here. 

Massachusetts’ low unemployment rate 
(5.2 percent in January vs. 7.4 percent na- 
tionwide) means there are comparatively 
fewer adults looking for jobs. But the big- 
gest emotional shift may come from our 
crime epidemic that has turned our society 
into a fear-ridden, gun-toting, violence- 
prone state that may just be ready for 
drastic and innovative change. 

Philosopher-scientist Rene Dubos said on 
public television last Sunday: “Human 
beings never stand still in front of a situa- 
tion which threatens them—if they under- 
stand the consequences.” Fear of crime has 
become so threatening that an aroused pub- 
lic could force our political leaders to shift 
the gears needed to create more jobs for 
young people. By and large, politicians 
don't lead, they follow public pressure. 

Dubos said his greatest anxiety, after 80 
years of a marvelous life in which he devel- 
oped a tuberculosis vaccine and became a 
leading global environmentalist, is the lack 
of jobs for the young. Welfare states fall 
short, he said, because it is not enough to 
feed and entertain young humans; they need 
the finishing touches of socialization from 
work to turn them into worthwhile and con- 
tributing adults. 

The same day Bill Moyers broadcast 
Dubos, the Sunday Globe carried 63 full 
pages of help-wanted advertising, something 
like 2600 employers offering literally thou- 
sands of jobs. Many were in the bustling 
computer industry, for which this state 
is the mother lode. There were ads from 
employers In 26 other states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, many of them trying to 
entice computer-skilled people to migrate. 

We are sitting atop our own Gold Rush 
here. The High Technology Council predicts 
61,000 more jobs in the field over the next 
three years, But half of them will require 
college degrees in science. And the school 
systems are not educating many young peo- 
ple to take even entry-level jobs. Dr. An 
Wang of Wang Laboratories starts his own 
computer school to educate help for his 
burgeoning business. Insurance companies 
like John Hancock and Continental start 
their own schooling programs to train work- 
ers. 

Public education crumbles under Proposi- 
tion 214, union problems, shoddy manage- 
ment. Boston, charging taxpayers $3900 per 
year per pupil, threatens to shut down a 
quarter of its elementary schools to stay 
afloat. The kids who need the public schools 
most are the ones who are marginal, who 
may not make it into becoming productive 
members of society. They read the headlines 
(if they can or do read headlines) saying 
Boston schools will shut down in March. Is 
that any incentive to do homework, or pass 
up the chance to play hooky? 


We are driving them to their lairs, the 
Combat Zone, the variety store corners, the 
bowling alleys and pizza shops, the parking 
lots and playgrounds where they drink beer, 
smoke dope, and vandalize out of the sheer 
brute boredom of going nowhere but home 
to watch dumb game shows, or to arcades 
where they pump quarters into mindless 
electronic games that beep-beep and zoom- 
zoom them into some kind of subhuman 
teenaged Nirvana where their fantasies of 
Charlie’s Angels and Loveboat seem, cruelly, 
to be realizable. 


We may find more jobs created for young 
people by Reagan's plan for urban enterprise 
zones, with tax incentives for the private 
sector to create more jobs in declining cities. 
For 1979, about 15 percent of Massachusetts 
teens between 16 and 19 who were looking 
for work did not find it. 

Providing jobs for the underclass, or per- 
suading some of them to take existing jobs, 
is the best thing we can do. It ts not just 
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the right thing to do for them, It is right for 
the 2.7 million of us already working in 
Massachusetts. We will save money in terms 
of police, courts, jail. We will reduce the 
sense of real threat or vague foreboding that 
is so pervasive. Welfare costs will fall, unem- 
ployment compensation would drop, and drug 
abuse, alcoholism, depression, violence 
against wives and children, will decline. 

A Johns Hopkins scholar studied the 1.4 
percent rise in the national unemployment 
rate in 1970 and tracked the social cost it 
added on over the next five years: 26,000 
stress-related deaths from heart, kidney 
disease and strokes; at least 1500 suicides and 
over 1700 homicides. You have to guess for 
yourself how many muggings, drunken 
brawls, child molesting cases, battered 
wives, assaulted policemen and stolen cars 
might be thrown in. 

We delight in putting our collective foot 
on the neck of the fellow lower down on the 
ladder. They are fat and lazy and don't work 
hard; they won't save or invest and use their 
food stamps to buy Twinkies that they gob- 
ble while watching game shows on TV, while 
we're out scrambling for our hard-earned 
bread, etc. But we are kidding ourselves if 
we don't conclude that in addition to doing 
our own job, we have to put them in jobs too. 
What good do our short-term advantages do 
us if we are robbed, assaulted or violated in 
some other way by young people herded by 
societal indifference into wolfpacks? 

When we are sufficiently threatened, Rene 
Dubos instructs, we will act. Does anybody 
honestly believe we are not sufficiently 
threatened? 


Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Madam President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Madam President, I speak in the con- 
text of comments that have been made 
several times on this floor about what 
we are doing in this budget resolution. 

It happens that I was Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor in 1962 when the U.S. 
Government, under President Kennedy, 
adopted the original Employment De- 
velopment Training Act of 1962. 

In that year, the first manpower re- 
port from the President was sent to Con- 
gress, as provided by the Manpower Act; 
and there was a formal undertaking by 
our Government that we would main- 
tain a sustained concern for insuring 
satisfactory levels of training and em- 
ployment, especially among youth. 

What the Senator from Massachusetts 
has said is entirely reflective of that 
commitment in 1962. It was the first 
time in the long postwar prosperity that 
we realized that we had learned to make 
the American economy grow at great 
rates, but we had not solved the problem 
of unemployment; that we had levels of 
unemployment higher than in any of the 
other industrial nations, much higher 
that we thought acceptable. At that 
time, there was sharp disagreement in 
the Council of Economic Advisers about 
the acceptability of setting an interim 
goal of 4 percent for unemployment 
rates. We are now at a point where we 
cannot meet national goals of 6 per- 
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cent or 7 percent, and nowhere is this 
failing more extraordinary than among 
youth. 

We have not found jobs for the young 
people of this country. We have not 
found them in periods of growth. We 
have not found them in periods of rela- 
tive recession. 

The one thing we have been learning, 
painfully, but with some consideratle 
success, is to make our training pro- 
grams work and to bring about that con- 
nection between childhood and adult- 
hood which is joining the labor market. 

To back away from that commitment 
now would be a deep mistake. It moves 
against the very purpose of the admin- 
istration, which none of us would fail to 
support, of economic growth, of invest- 
ments, and productivity. We cannot 
strengthen our economy without invest- 
ing in our single most important re- 
source, our labor force. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ohio. 
I appreciate his yielding time to me. 

(Mr. ANDREWS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 


I appreciate the frankness and the 
candor with which the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, responded, because I 
believe it puts to rest the point that was 
suggested by my friend from New Mex- 
ico, who seems to indicate that 92 per- 
cent of the money for youth emvloyment 
was now going to be available. That just 
is not so. It will be one-third under the 
original Quayle amendment. which will 
be one-third of the amount that the La- 
bor and Human Resources Committee 
recommended: and with my amendment 
adopted, it would amount to two-thirds. 


I believe that the Senator from New 
Mexico is reflecting his own sensitivity on 
this entire subject, and well he might, 
because he talked about whether or not 
it was cruel to do this to young people 
who would not now be able to participate 
in the youth employment program. 

I find that particularly interesting, be- 
cause the Senator from Ohio had not 
seen fit to use that term today. But if 
the adjective fits, I am willing to accept 
it, if he feels it is arpropriate, and I am 
not prepared to challenge him on that 
point. 


As to the question of this whole pro- 
gram, I believe that the issue is this: 
What is good for the young people of 
America, and what is good for America 
generally? 


Senator Kennepy quoted an article 
in the Boston Globe on the impact that 
youth unemployment will have on the 
Nation. I will read a portion of that 
article. which he did not have an op- 
portunity to read in its entirety because 
of the limitation of time. 

Providing jobs for the underclass, or 
persuading some of them to take existing 
jobs, is the best thing we can do. It is not 
just the right thing to do for them. It is 
right for the 2.7 million of us already work- 
ing in Massachusetts, We will save money in 
terms of police, courts, jail. 


Mr. President, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts I ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Boston Globe, Mar. 1, 1981] 

THE PRICE OF YOUTH JOBLESSNESS 
(By David Nyhan) 

The single best move to improve the qual- 
ity of life in Massachusetts would be to create 
jobs for the youthful unemployed of the 
underclass. 

It would not only help the poor, it would 
ease the tension between the poor and the 
rest of us. It would lower taxes, Improve the 
economy, and slow the seepage of wealth in 
terms of welfare, police, court and prison 
costs. 

It makes so much sense, it’s too obvious. 
Why hasn't it been done? Partly because 
young people won't take many of the lesser 
jobs that are around. Many have unrealistic 
ideas about how much they are worth; they 
turn their noses up at jobs paying the mini- 
mum wage of $3.35 an hour, when the aver- 
age hourly wage for all workers in the state 
is about $6.13. But it’s also because the sys- 
tem has built-in advantages for some sectors, 
giving financial institutions, employers, un- 
ions, and other special interest groups ad- 
vantages they wish to perpetuate. What's 
changing that system, in a way that shuffles 
the existing deck? 

Plenty. President Reagan's budget cutbacks 
eliminate or trim back some CETA Job pro- 
grams, welfare benefits, food stamps and oth- 
er schemes. Proposition 2½ means still fur- 
ther cutbacks here. 

Massachusetts’ low unemployment rate 
(5.2 percent in January vs. 7.4 percent na- 
tlonwide) means there are comparatively 
fewer adults looking for jobs. But the big- 
gest emotional shift may come from our 
crime epidemic that thas turned our society 
into a fear-ridden, gun-toting, violence- 
prone state that may just be ready for dras- 
tic and innovative change. 

Philosopher-scientist Rene Dubos said on 
public television last Sunday: “Human be- 
ings never stand still in front of a situation 
which threatens them—if they understand 
the consequences.” Fear of crime has become 
so threatening that an aroused public could 
force our political leaders to shift the gears 
needed to create more jobs for young people. 
By and large, politicians don't lead, they 
follow public pressure. 

Dubos said his greatest anxiety, after 80 
years of a marvelous life in which he devel- 
oped a tuberculosis vaccine and became a 
leading global environmentalist, is the lack 
of jobs for the young. Welfare states fall 
short, he said, because it is not enough to 
feed and entertain young humans; they need 
the finishing touches of socialization from 
work to turn them into worthwhile and 
contributing adults. 

The same day Bill Moyers broadcast Dubos, 
the Sunday Globe carried 63 full pages of 
help-wanted advertising, something like 2600 
employers offering literally thousands of Jobs. 
Many were in the bustling computer indus- 
try, for which this state is the mother lode. 
There were ads from employers in 26 other 
states and the District of Columbia, many 
of them trying to entice computer-skilled 
people to migrate. 

We are sitting atop our own Gold Rush 
here. The High Technology Council predicts 
61,000 more jobs in the field over the next 
three years. But half of them will require 
college degrees in science. And the school 
systems are not educating many young peo- 
ple to take even entry-level jobs. Dr. An 
Wang of Wang Laboratories starts his own 
computer school to educate help for his bur- 
geoning business. Insurance companies like 
John Hancock and Continental start their 
own schooling programs to train workers. 

Public education crumbles under Proposi- 
tion 2'4, union problems, shoddy manage- 
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ment. Boston, charging taxpayers $3900 per 
year per pupil, threatens to shut down a 
quarter of its elementary schools to stay 
afloat. The kids who need the public schools 
most are the ones who are marginal, who 
may not make it into becoming productive 
members of society. They read the headlines 
(if they can or do read headlines) saying 
Boston schools will shut down in March. Is 
that any incentive to do homework, or pass 
up the chance to play hooky? 

We are driving them to their lairs, the 
Combat Zone, the variety store corners, the 
bowling alleys and pizza shops, the parking 
lots and playgrounds where they drink beer, 
smoke dope, and vandalize out of the sheer 
brute boredom of going nowhere but home to 
watch dumb game shows, or to arcades where 
they pump quarters into mindless electronic 
games that beep-beep and zoom-zoom them 
into some kind of sub-human teenaged Nir- 
vana where their fantasies of Charlie’s An- 
gels and Loveboat seem, cruelly, to be 
realizable. 

We may find more jobs created for young 
people by Reagan's plan for urban enterprise 
zones, with tax incentives for the private 
sector to create more jobs in declining cities. 
For 1979, about 15 percent of Massachusetts 
teens between 16 and 19 who were looking 
for work did not find it. 

Providing jobs for the underclass, or per- 
suading some of them to take existing jobs, 
is the best thing we can do, It is not just 
the right thing to do for them. It is right 
for the 2.7 million of us already working in 
Massachusetts. We will save money in terms 
of police, courts, jail. We will reduce the 
sense of real threat or vague foreboding that 
is so pervasive. Welfare costs will fall, un- 
employment compensation would drop, and 
drug abuse, alcoholism, depression, violence 
against wives and children, will decline. 

A Johns Hopkins scholar studied the 1.4 
percent rise in the national unemployment 
rate in 1970 and tracked the social cost it 
added on over the next five years: 26,000 
stress-related deaths from heart, kidney 
disease and stroke; at least 1500 suicides 
and over 1700 homicides. You have to guess 
for yourself how many muggings, drunken 
brawls, child molesting cases, battered wives, 
assaulted policemen and stolen cars might 
be thrown in. 

We delight in putting our collective foot 
on the neck of the fellow lower down on 
the ladder. They are fat and lazy and don't 
work hard: they won't save or invest and 
use their food stamps to buy Twinkies that 
they gobble while watching game shows on 
TV, while we're out scrambling for our hard- 
earned bread, etc. But we are kidding our- 
selves if we don't conclude that in addition 
to doing our own job, we have to put them 
in jobs too. What good do our short-term 
advantages do us if we are robbed, assaulted 
or violated in some other wav by young peo- 
ple herded by societal indifference into 
wolfovacks? 

When we are sufficiently threatened. Rene 
Dubos instructs. we will act. Does anvbody 
honestly believe we are not sufficiently 
threatened? 


INVESTING IN A PRODUCTIVE WORK FORCE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I believe there is a shorts‘ehted view 
implicit in many of the budget cuts in 
education, unemvlovment, training, and 
economic development procrams pro- 
posed in this reconciliation bill. 

Senators may disagree as to the ef- 
fectiveness of many of these programs. 
However, we should recognize that, while 
many of the programs may be justifiably 
reduced or eliminated, the real economic 
problems they were designed to address 
will not disappear. 

Reducing current Department of 
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Labor commitments to training from $9.5 
to $4.6 billion, as contemplated in the 
reconciliation resolution, will not reduce 
the growing population of publicly de- 
pendent youth and adults. 

Programs may disappear but our eco- 
nomic problems will not. According to 
the Congressional Budget Office, every 
1-percent increase in the rate of unem- 
ployment can add anywhere from $20 to 
$30 billion to the Federal deficit in the 
form of lost revenues and uncontrollable 
income maintenance costs. 

According to a recent Department of 
Labor study, the general skill level of the 
American labor force has fallen dramat- 
ically while the skill levels of competi- 
tor nations have been rising. The Con- 
ference Board reports that 35 percent of 
private sector companies now must pro- 
vide remedial instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Moreover, while 
it is true that the American economy is 
providing a remarkable number of new 
jobs every year, it is also evident from 
analysis of those jobs that they are con- 
centrated in low-skill, low-wage occupa- 
tions. 

The gap between available skill jobs 
and skilled workers is increasingly evi- 
dent. We see more and more statistics 
that demonstrate severe skill shortages 
among American workers. In a statement 
to the press, on March 16, the President 
noted that he had found 33% pages of 
want ads in the Sunday, March 15 Wash- 
ington Post. The President seemed to 
imply that people prefer unemployment 
to those listed jobs. According to the 
American Vocational Association, closer 
analysis reveals that at least 1,900 of the 
advertised jobs required some specialized 
institutional training. Approximately 85 
percent required institutional training of 
1 year or more. 

There is little need to reiterate the lit- 
any of all-too-familiar statistics on the 
depressed state of American productiv- 
ity. I would proffer one observation, how- 
ever: Many claim that American eco- 
nomic preeminence in the 1940’s and 
1950’s occurred without supporting poli- 
cies and programs. They argue that poli- 
cies to encourage productivity are there- 
fore not necessary now. First, I would re- 
spond that changes in both our national 
economy and the success of our competi- 
tors argue against that view. Second, 
and more importantly, I would point out 
that even if we succeed in recreating the 
so-called golden age of American pro- 
ductivity growth, that would be insuffi- 
cient, over the long run, to keep up with 
our international competitors. 

In the golden age of American pro- 
ductivity our rate of productivity in- 
crease averaged 3.2 percent. Our com- 
petitors have consistently more than 
doubled that rate. The past is not good 
enough: We need policies and programs 
that promote a productive and mobile 
labor force if we are to maintain our eco- 
nomic preeminence. 

In addition to cuts in education and 
training programs, the proposed recon- 
ciliation bill eliminates over 20 percent 
of economic development spending. I 
would caution my colleagues that geo- 
graphic imbalances in growth and de- 
cline are accelerating at alarming rates. 
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Finally, we may all agree that the cur- 
rent trade adjustment program provides 
too much income maintenance and too 
little retraining and relocation. Retrain- 
ing and relocation policies remain neces- 
sary, however, if we are to avoid rampant 
protectionism. Moreover, such cuts 
seem doubly unwise at a time when mas- 
sive new budgetary commitments in de- 
fense and energy spending will create 
shortages of skilled labor in some regions 
while experienced workers remain under- 
utilized in declining areas. Some kind of 
training and retraining policies would 
seem to make sense in an economy that 
is simultaneously experiencing man- 
power shortages and a general geo- 
graphic mismatch between work oppor- 
tunities and available workers. 

It should be clear that I do not neces- 
sarily support continued funding for 
every education, employment, training 
and economic development program 
scheduled for cuts or elimination in this 
reconciliation bill. I do support the con- 
tinuing commitment of Federal resources 
to remedy our current economic malaise. 

I do not take issue with critics who 
point out that, as presently written, 
some of these programs provide more 
make work than meaningful work. But 
we cannot create programs that will 
work without budgetary commitment. 
We do need new policies that encourage 
productivity and economic growth. But 
these policies cannot be implemented 
without available budgetary resources. 

I caution my colleagues that short- 
term economies in our investment in a 
productive work force are illusory. The 
alternative to employment and training 
policies targeted on the employability 
of the disadvantaged is greater public 
dependency and ever higher income 
maintenance costs. The alternative to 
policies that retrain and relocate ex- 
perienced workers is a wasting away of 
our experienced work force. The alter- 
native to effective education policies is 
a continued decline in the skill level and 
productivity of the American work force. 
The alternative to effective economic 
development policies is an acceleration 
of the current imbalances in area devel- 
opment. 

I support this amendment as one that 

allows us to carry forward our commit- 
ment to the resolution of our economic 
problems. 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise in sup- 
port of Senator MEeTzENBAUM’s amend- 
ment to restore funds for youth employ- 
ment and training programs. This would 
result in a CETA youth and training 
program for fiscal year 1982 that is still 
only two-thirds the size of the program 
in the current fiscal year. Given the high 
unemployment rate in that age group, 
it is clear to me that we are moving in 
the wrong direction by reducing the pro- 
gram at all. However, this amendment 
is an effort to restore part of a valuable 
program. 

The youth community conservation 
and improvement projects (YCCIP) and 
the youth employment and training pro- 
grams (YETP) are the CETA youth pro- 
grams which will benefit if this amend- 
ment is accepted. These are successful 
programs. They do what they are sup- 
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posed to accomplish. Young adults with 
few skills are brought into these pro- 
grams, given skills and provided with an 
opportunity to be self-sufficient and con- 
tributing citizens. That is what youth 
employment and training programs are 
all about—a chance for a young person 
from a disadvantaged background to 
maximize his or her potential. The pro- 
gram is not aimed at providing perma- 
nent employment but rather getting 
young people ready for the private sec- 
tor. Employers have told me that what we 
need are programs to prepare people 
for the marketplace. Productivity, which 
many of us are rightly concerned about, 
is affected by the skills and work habits 
young people develop. The YCCIP and 
YETP programs excell in helping youth 
prepare for the adult job world. We can- 
not turn our backs on the productivity 
issue and how it is linked with these 
programs. 

Finally, as we all know, unemployment 
among young persons is a serious problem 
in our society. It has been with us for a 
number of years and it has to be ad- 
dressed. In the United States for 1980, 
the rate for 16- to 19-year-olds was 19.3 
percent. In my home State of Michigan 
in 1980, the statewide average for 16- to 
19-year-olds was 20 percent; in the 
fourth quarter of 1980 it was 22 percent. 
In Detroit, youth unemployment can 
only be called a catastrophe. The average 
rate in 1980 was 39 percent. 

We need more dollars of the CETA 
youth programs. This amendment will be 
a step in the right direction. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, let 
me conclude my remarks in connection 
with this amendment. 

The cut is wrong. It is harmful to 
young people. It is wrong for the future 
of America. I hope that this Senate sees 
fit to add back the additional $300 mil- 
lion which would still leave the youth 
employment programs in this country 
$300 million short. 

I am prepared to vote. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to apologize to the Senator 
if he did not use “cruel” today. If he did 
not it is the first time he did not in 
addressing these cuts, but I do apologize 
if he did not use it today. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
set something correct or at least make a 
statement we can argue about. 

On the youth training aspect, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is right. If we accept 
these numbers there is going to be more 
of a cutback. But if we talk about adding 
summer youth employment and Job 
Corps to that the total reduction for 
youth is about one-seventh. So we are 
talking about a very narrow category. 

I wish to support precisely what my 
chairman said, and I add he is pretty 
close when he said we really did not cut 
that as far as the total youth employment 
is concerned because the Job Corps was 
increased and the summer youth em- 
ployment was kept at the current level. 
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I thank my chairman for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH) and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILIAnts) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
Senators in the Chamber who have not 
voted? 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 74, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 61 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 


Eagleton 
Ford 


Glenn 
Hart 

. Huddleston 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Leahy 

NAYS—74 

Goldwater 
Gorton 


Levin 
Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Pell 

Riegle 


Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 

Mitchell Zorinsky 

NOT VOTING—2 

Randolph Williams 

So Mr. METZENBAUM’s amendment (UP 
No. 38) was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 39 
(Purpose: To restore funds for the National 

Science Foundation, trade adjustment as- 

sistance, Conrail, and mass transit) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Brap- 
LEY) for himself, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. GLENN, and Mr. KENNEDY, proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 39. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with 814,667,000. 0000 
in line 14, strike out through “$47,694,- 
000,000” in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$14,585,000,000, and outlays 
by $2,318,000,000, in fiscal year 1981, to reduce 
budget authority by $52,022,000,000, and out- 
lays by $36,681,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $58,263,- 
000,000, and outlays by $46,970,000,000". 

On page 2, beginning with “$13,300,000,000” 
in line 24, strike out through 81.800, 000.000 
on page 3, line 1 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$13,218,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,465,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; by $3,169,000,000 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1982; and $1,789,000,000". 

On page 5, beginning with ''$15,460,000,000" 
in line 4, strike out through 82.278, 000,000 
in line 7 and insert in Meu thereof the follow- 
ing: “$14,910,000,000 in budget authority and 
$908,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $17,812,000,000 in budget authority and 
810.854.000.000.“ 

On page 5, beginning with 81.558.000, 000 
in line 23, strike out through 81.828.000, 000“ 
on page 6, line 2, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$1,458,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $784,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982; and $1,398,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,128,000,000". 

On page 7, beginning with “$96,000,000” In 
line 24, strike out through “$132,000,000" on 
page 8, line 2, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 821,000,000 in budget authority 
and $37,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $39,000,000 in budget authority and 
$57,000,000". 

On page 10, beginning with 82.388. 000,000 
in line 5, strike out through “$10,913,000,000" 
in line 9 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “$2,306,000,000 in budget authority and 
$379,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$10,225,000,000 in budget authority and $7,- 
889,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$12,273,000,000 in budget authority and 
810.854.000.000.“ 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment before the Senate at this 
time addresses four areas: Conrail, mass 
transit, the National Science Foundation, 
and the experienced-worker-training 
program. 

Mr. President, I would like to pause 
before getting to the specifics of the 
amendment and address the more gen- 
eral question of the budget that has been 
proposed by the Reagan administration 
and the economic assumptions that lie 
behind that budget. 


Mr. President, the administration’s 
budget predicts that growth will go from 
a 1.5-percent level in 1981 to a 4.5-percent 
level in 1982; that inflation will drop to 
7.2 percent in the fourth quarter of 1982; 
that unemployment will drop to 7.2 per- 
cent in 1982; and that the cost of money 
that the Government will pay to finance 
the deficit will be 8.9 percent in 1982. 


Mr. President, there have been a num- 
ber of economists throughout the coun- 
try who have questioned the assumptions 
of this budget and have posed the possi- 
bility that, instead of generating vast 
economic growth, this country instead 
might be saddled with a rather viral case 
of demand inflation. 

Mr. President, after looking carefully 
at the econometric models that have 
been offered by Wharton, Data Resources 
and Chase Econometrics, I inquired fur- 
ther and discovered that all of those 
econometric models have assumed that 
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the administration does not get its full 
program. They have assumed either that 
Kemp-Roth is not fully endorsed and 
enacted, or that all the budget cuts are 
not passed, or that the money supply 
levels will not be what the President's 
budget assumes. 

So, Mr. President, in a letter to the 
Joint Economic Committee, I requested 
that they run on their model a simula- 
tion which would assume the full Kemp- 
Roth, the full budget cuts both this year 
and in outyears, and the money supply 
figures that are included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Mr. President, I will have to say that 
the results were even astounding to this 
Senator who began as somewhat doubt- 
ful. We received those results 2 days ago 
and released them today publicly. 

For the Senate’s information, the ad- 
ministration program—tax cuts, budget 
cuts, and money supply figures—if 
enacted according to the Joint Economic 
Committee’s model, which uses the Data 
Resources model of the economy, would 
produce in 1984 not a balanced budget, 
Mr. President, but a deficit of $111 bil- 
lion—$111 billion. Growth, while increas- 
ing slightly in 1982, would return to a 
stagnant level in 1984. Inflation would 
still be in the area of 8 percent and un- 
employment would still hover in the 
mid-7-percent range. 

So, Mr. President, this budget that we 
are dealing with, if enacted, is only part 
of the problem, because the remaining 
problem has to do with the money 
supply. There is no way that, given the 
level of increase in money supply that 
the administration has assumed, the 
economy will be able to grow at a 4.5- 
percent rate in 1982 and beyond. No way, 
Mr. President. 

The result of this request to the Joint 
Economic Committee clearly conveys 
that we are heading down a path fraught 
with danger unless something gives, Mr. 
Fresident, unless the money supply fig- 
ures are not as stringent as the admin- 
istration assumes. If that is so, we will 
have much higher inflation; the money 
supply figures have to be low because 
interest rates will be high. If that does 
not go, Mr. President, then you have to 
look at the budget area. 


Mr. President, it is unlikely that we 
are going to cut the budget less than the 
President would like to cut the budget. 
So the only area that remains for con- 
sideration -in connection with these 
budgetary assumptions and their prob- 
able result is the tax area, Mr. President. 
In the tax area, the administration has 
committed itself to a policy which even 
economists of the vein of Arthur Burns 
think is a disastrous policy, but one 
which, combined with the budget and 
money supply figures, will produce not a 
balanced budget in 1984, but a budget 
deficit of $111 billion. Nor does that figure 
include any shocks to the economy that 
would increase inflation and, therefore, 
the budget deficit further. That figure 
does not include what a deficit of that 
amount might mean for inflationary ex- 
pectations, a word that we have heard so 
often in the past several weeks. 

But it should be food for thought for 
those individuals who were proceeding 
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pellmell toward a full enactment of the 
Kemp-Roth tax cut. 

So, Mr. President, I begin this discus- 
sion with that word of caution based 
upon a report from the Joint Economic 
Committee today. 

I now turn to the fact that a budget is 
not a l-year document, and the rec- 
onciliation bill we are dealing with today 
clearly establishes that. It sets a direc- 
tion for future policy. It sets a direction 
in many areas, Mr. President. 

The debate on the Senate floor, I 
think, is a debate about how we get 
this economy back on the path of eco- 
nomic growth. On one side of the aisle 
you have the proposition that we sim- 
ply cut the budget and cut taxes and 
there will be an enormous outpouring of 
savings, harder work, investment in the 
economy. From that, like a coiled spring, 
the economy will unloosen and grow at 
unprecedented rates. 

Mr. President, I think that this is an 
analvsis that is locked into the status 
quo, that is not future oriented. and that, 
instead, is simply a managerial budget 
with goodies on the side to try to bring 
reople along to support a stringent 
budget policy, the goodies being the tax 
cut. 

Mr. President, I would like to see if we 
can reach a consensus among Repub- 
licans and Democrats that if we are going 
to get the country back on the path of 
economic growth, we will need more than 
simply to stimulate investment in plant 
and ecuipment. investment in the private 
sector. This Senator will not argue with 
that. This Senator supported the bill out 
of the Finance Committee last year that 
had very significant incentives for pri- 
vate investment and the rebuilding of 
America. I think that is important. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think that 
is sufficient. Necessary, but not sufficient. 
There are other kinds of investment. 


Another kind of investment is the in- 
vestment in the economic infrastructure 
in this country. 


If you look at the next decade and 
you say, “We have to increase our ex- 
ports,” the greatest potential for export 
is coal. But today vou cannot get the 
coal from the coalfields to the ports for 
export because there are no railroads 
and there are no ships that would take 
large quantities of coal to make the 
export of coal to our advantage. 


Mr. President, investment also includes 
human capital. Investment includes 
making sure that the work force of the 
1990's is skilled, has a stake in the econ- 
omy, understands the competitive forces 
that swirl around the world, and is will- 
ing to work and make the commitment 
to make America the most competitive 
country and the most successful country 
in the world economy and world trade. 


In this budget investment means sim- 
ply investment in plant and equipment, 
but I believe it should mean investment 
in plant and equipment, in railroads, in 
infrastructure, and in human capital. 


Underlying that kind of commitment 
to investment should be a basic commit- 
ment to research and development. If 
you look at the next 10 years and you 
assume we are going to be competitive, 
you have to maintain your comparative 
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advantage. The only way you maintain 
your comparative advantage is by mak- 
ing sure that you are on the cutting edge 
of change with research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. President, with that general 
framework, I am Offering today an 
amendment which embodies three of the 
areas I have just discussed. One area is 
infrastructure. I am proposing in this 
amendment to place back into the 
budget $100 million for Conrail and $50 
million for mass transit in fiscal year 
1982. 

Mr. President, if we are going to bring 
that coal to the ports for export, if we 
are going to do that in the next 5 years, 
we cannot be involved in an endless dis- 
pute over private takeover from the 
Conrail system; we cannot be engaged 
in a dispute that will only lead to inter- 
ruptions in commuter service and in 
freight service that will only lead to 
higher State taxes or exorbitantly 
higher fees for freight service or both. 

Mr. President, the Conrail portion of 
this amendment is consistent wtih the 
idea that the role of the Government 
budget is to encourage and provide for 
investment in the economic infrastruc- 
ture of this country that will promote 
exports. 

Mr. President, turning to mass transit, 
it makes no sense to drive people out of 
mass transit facilities and into automo- 
biles using more expensive foreign oil 
and making us more and more depend- 
ent on that foreign oil. Let me assure 
you; that is what will happen if the mass 
transit systems of this country come to a 
screeching halt. Where they do not come 
to a screeching halt, the increase in 
price will nevertheless create a grid-lock 
situation in many urban areas of this 
country where the roads are so jammed 
with cars that you have traffic coming to 
an enormous and very rapid stop. 

The third part of this amendment 
deals with training experienced workers. 

Mr. President, a few sobering facts 
for the Senate’s consideration as we em- 
bark upon the decade of the 1980’s 
where comparative advantage will be so 
paramount to restoring our competitive 
health and our economic growth: 

The U.S. share of skilled labor in the 
world dropped from 29 percent in the 
1960’s to 26 percent in 1975. The United 
States fell from second in skilled labor 
endowment to seventh worldwide. 

U.S. imports of skill-intensive manu- 
factured goods have increased. U.S. ex- 
ports of such goods since the 1960’s have 
been on a dramatic decrease. 


Mr. President, if we are going to re- 
store our productivity in this country, if 
we are going to be competitive interna- 
tionally, if we are going to have eco- 
nomic growth, we have to have skilled 
workers. 


There are two approaches to trying to 
assure that our workers are skilled. One 
is to make sure that the young people 
of this country will be ready to do their 
job in the 1990’s when we have a labor 
shortfall. Another way is to make sure 
that those workers who lose their jobs 
because of the loss of competitiveness to 
foreign enterprise have the opportunity 
to be retrained and have the opportunity 
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to work in enterprises where, in the 
1990's, there will be a U.S. comparative 
advantage. 

The fourth part of this amendment, 
Mr. President, deals with the National 
Science Foundation. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
restore only $39 million in outlays for 
the National Science Foundation. Mr. 
President, if you agree that research and 
development underlies our competitive 
advantage and, therefore, our growth 
potential in the 1990's, then it makes no 
sense to cut funding for the instrumen- 
tation grants from all the laboratories in 
universities across this country that will 
give an opportunity for our future scien- 
tists to be trained on the latest scientific 
equipment. It makes no sense to cut out 
fellowships for those in the physical sci- 
ences who are the keenest students of 
today and will make the breakthroughs 
of the future. 

Mr. President, the amendment that is 
now before the Senate is really a frame- 
work amendment. It is an amendment 
that addresses the question of research 
and development; it is an amendment 
that addresses the question of making 
sure that we make an investment in hu- 
man capital; and it is an amendment 
that addresses our need for a sound in- 
frastructure. Why, Mr. President? So 
that this country can get back on the 
path of economic growth and our con- 
fidence in the future can again soar. We 
do this by beginning from a sound foun- 
dation with a steady upward ascent and 
not by buying a lot of untested assump- 
tions in a budget which, when put to the 
test in an econometric model, will pro- 
duce a deficit of over $100 billion in 1984. 

I am pleased to yield to my colleague 
from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment, I should like 
to speak briefly to it and preface my re- 
marks by pointing out that I acknowl- 
edge: First, that there is not sufficient 
time to debate adequately all aspects of 
this amendment because I recognize the 
time constraints; and second, that the 
budget process may not be—in fact is 
not—the best forum within which to 
raise this debate. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is correct. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BIDEN. But, as it is not popular 
to suggest, it is the only game in town 
right now. 

Mr. President, let me say, at the ex- 
pense of possibly offending some of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. I 
think our debate on economic policy this 
past year—past several years—is similar 
to our debate on foreign policy in that 
the two primary schools of thought in- 
volved in the debate are equally wrong. 

I acknowledge, in the area of domestic 
economy. that our Republican colleagues 
have come up with something while not 
new is different from what has been of- 
fered heretofore. It seems to me that, 
when you strip everything away, Ronald 
Reagan is being very. very honest. direct, 
and blunt with the American people. He 
is saying that the way—to use a phrase 
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that was used last year—to reindustrial- 
ize America, increase productivity, make 
us more competitive, and increase the 
living standard of the American people 
which in turn will reduce inflation and 
unemployment—is to shed the policy 
that has been, in my opinion, part and 
parcel of at least a large portion of my 
party. That policy was to try more and 
more to plan the economy: The Govern- 
ment would play a larger role in plan- 
ning the economy to accomplish those 
ends. 

He says that does not work. But he 
goes a step farther and says the real 
answer here is to get government out of 
the business of being involved with the 
economy. He found a young disciple or 
apostle, about my age, who is now the 
Director of the OMB, who articulates his 
position, I think, extremely well. It says 
not only get government off our back in 
the areas that we do not want it, but get 
government out of the business of try- 
ing to help put the economy back on its 
feet. 

It goes a few steps farther than that. 
It suggests that the real answer to all 
our problems, our energy problem, for 
example, is to leave the business of en- 
ergy to the energy companies, period. He 
says with regard to our problems that 
relate to unemployment, “We have an 
answer: just leave the business of unem- 
ployment to the employers other than 
government.” And he goes on in various 
other areas. 

My Democratic colleagues—I think 
many—have somewhat missed the boat 
here, We, up to now, have been arguing 
about whether or not we are going to in- 
crease or decrease a program which is 
designed to give people a sustenance 
that allows them to continue a living 
standard that we think is worthwhile in 
this country, or minimal. Most of the al- 
ternatives offered by the Democrats 
have not been ones that go to the heart 
of the problem. Unemployment insur- 
ance does not do much about productiv- 
ity; it does not do much about structural 
unemployment. The WIC program, al- 
though essential, does not do a great 
deal about productivity or employment. 
And we go on and make the arguments 
based upon the old social programs, 
whether we are for them or against 
them. 


I think the way in which the Bradley 
amendment departs from this debate is 
that it says that there is a role that gov- 
ernment can, should, and must play, 
along with private enterprise and along 
with labor, in order to see to it that we 
deal with the basic structural problems 
of productivity, unemployment, infla- 
tion, and all the major problems that 
face the economy today. 


There are some very legitimate criti- 
cisms of existing programs that the Rea- 
gan administration has made. There are 
some very legitimate criticisms that 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget has made and shepherded 
through this budget process thus far. 
As a matter of fact, out of something 
in excess of $40 billion worth of cuts 
the President is offering, I can support 
close to $40 billion of those cuts. But 
it seems to me that we are making a 
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drastic mistake when we deny Govern- 
ment a role in helping us and helping 
the free-enterprise system lead us out of 
our dilemma. 

It seems to me to make no sense at this 
moment for the U.S. Congress to be 
going on record cutting research and 
development. We hear, time and again, 
the arguments about how new technol- 
ogy will save us. We hear, time and 
again, arguments that we must be more 
competitive with the Japanese, with the 
Germans, and on and on. 

Well, Mr. President, where is this 
going to come from? Does not Govern- 
ment have a little bit of a role to play? 
Does it not make sense for us to fund 
the National Science Foundation, at 
least minimally? Does it not make sense 
for us to encourage those minds on uni- 
versity campuses and in businesses with 
the help of Government, to find some of 
the answers? Does it not make sense for 
us, before we dismantle a rail system 
that is the second largest in the Nation 
and the rail system which an area of the 
country where 40 percent of the manu- 
facturing capacity of this country is 
located, to figure out what is going to 
happen to the economy before we do 
that? 

This administration seems not to 
share that view. Does it not make sense, 
as this administration acknowledges, as 
there are major shifts in population 
trend, major movements in this country 
with regard to the location of indus- 
tries, to take the best of the skilled work- 
ers in America who have lost their jobs 
because we have lost our competitive 
edge, and retrain those best technical 
minds to do other jobs? 

Does it not make sense to give an auto 
worker a chance to be a roughneck in an 
oil rig? What are we going to do with 
these people? 

What Senator BrapLey and I are sug- 
gesting—is in order to achieve our eco- 
nomic recovery and the new markets, 
new skills, and the solid infrastructure 
which are so important requires a little 
bit of help, not from Mother Nature, but 
from Government. Government should 
be a partner in this process. 

It seems to me that what we have done 
is cast this debate in terms of safety nets 
and holes in safety nets rather than 
building new floors, new walls, and new 
ceilings to house a new economy that 
makes us competitive into and through 
the 21st century. 

That is why I am joining with Sen- 
ator BRADLEY to offer this amendment 
which will restore small amounts of 
funding for certain Federal activities 
that are important to achieving 
economic productivity and growth. Let 
me tick off these activities and a brief 
comment about each of them. 

Federal funding for the National 
Science Foundation has been reduced by 
25 percent below that proposed in Janu- 
ary. This would delete increased money 
for engineering research which is very 
important to industrial productivity. It 
would decrease support for basic science 
research in mathematical and physical 
sciences. It will eliminate a program to 
upgrade scientific equipment in our uni- 
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versities. This is the kind of spending 
that relates directly to productivity and 
further growth. It should not be cut. 

A favorite word these days is “infra- 
structure.” In talking about our economy, 
this means the backbone of the economy. 
Transportation is one vital part of our 
economic infrastructure. The present 
budget reduction proposals could have 
a most detrimental effect upon our trans- 
portation system. The President proposes 
to reduce funding for mass transit in our 
cities, and particularly assistance for op- 
erating existing mass transit systems. He 
also proposes to halt funding for Conrail, 
jeopardizing freight rail service in the 
whole Northeast and Midwest. Our econ- 
omy cannot function without these im- 
portant transportation services and I 
hope we can restore some money for 
them. I shall return to the issue of Con- 
rail’s continued funding shortly. 

One of the key elements in our produc- 
tivity growth in this country in years past 
was the American worker and the superb 
education and training that he or she re- 
ceived. In today’s international markets, 
we have a phenomenon where some of 
our best workers are losing their jobs be- 
cause of international trade competition. 
This is a pool of skilled and experienced 
workers, who if they were retrained, 
could apply their experience in new in- 
dustries. It makes no sense to fail to 
utilize this reservoir of skills, just for the 
lack of a small retraining effort. There- 
fore, I support the effort to provide funds 
to retrain these workers and help them 
find jobs in new industries. 


There are, no doubt, other equally ben- 
eficial activities being cut in our actions 
here on the Senate floor. We have sought 
to isolate a few of these activities and 
make small restorations. This is the kind 
of Government spending that will reap 
benefits for our economy and for all of us 
in the years ahead through increased 
productivity. I hope that the Senate will 
join us in restoring funds for these 
activities. 


Now Mr. President, I wish to speak for 
a few minutes on this amendment’s fund- 
ing for Conrail. Ironically, today’s debate 
is occurring on Conrail's fifth anniver- 
sary of service. 

Conrail, the Nation’s second largest 
rail freight system and its largest com- 
muter carrier, is at a crossroads. Its fu- 
ture, and along with it the future of 
freight rail service throughout its 17- 
State region, will soon be decided. This 
is not a new issue. President Carter had 
addressed it, as has President Reagan. 
Last year, so did the Congress as we are 
doing again. 

No one disputes the necessity of re- 
examining Conrail’s future. Just 6 
months ago, the Senate passed, on a vote 
of 61 to 8, the conference report on the 
Staggers Deregulation Act. Section 703 
of this legislation required Conrail, the 
U.S. Railway Association, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to prepare 
their recommendations on Conrail’s 
future, specifically addressing three pos- 
sible alternatives: 

First, continued Federal funding of 
Conrail as it is presently structured; 
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Second, future Federal funding only to 
the extent necessary to preserve a self- 
supporting rail service; and 

Third, no further Federal funding be- 
yond the amount authorized in the act. 

But there is a right way to reassess 
Federal support for Conrail and a wrong 
way. I believe the approach taken by the 
Budget Committee is the wrong way. 
Here we are deciding on whether or not 
to substantially reduce Federal assist- 
ance to Conrail in fiscal year 1982 and to 
terminate it completely beginning in fis- 
cal year 1983, on the day when the first 
three comprehensive reports on Conrail’s 
future are being submitted to Congress. 
These three are to be followed on May 1 
by two additional reports. 

It seems to me that Congress should 
be making its decision on Conrail’s fu- 
ture based on these reports—reports 
which the Congress ordered prepared 
just 6 months ago. Yet the President and 
the Budget Committee chose not to wait. 
So the real issue today is whether or not 
the Senate believes Conrail should be 
terminated without the benefit of these 
comprehensive studies; without the bene- 
fit of hearings on whether a restructured 
Conrail should continue or whether 
Conrail should be dismantled; and with- 
out knowing what the impact of such 
decisions will mean to the economies not 
only of the 17 States dependent upon 
Conrail but upon the economy of the 
entire country. 

To make such a decision, in my opin- 
ion, is not only premature but short- 
sighted and irresponsible. Conrail is just 
too important—to all of us—not just the 
residents of the Northeast and Midwest. 

This amendment, if adopted, provides 
the time for Congress, the administra- 
tion, the States, local governments, the 
railway industry, the unions, the ship- 
pers, and all others affected to work to- 
gether to carefully develop the best pos- 
sible solution to the problems facing Con- 
rail and rail service in the 17 States it 
services. Perhaps Conrail should be dis- 
mantled. Perhaps it should continue. 
This amendment insures an opportunity 
to make that decision in an orderly 
fashion. 

Specifically, it would restore $100 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982 and $200 million 
in fiscal year 1983. It should be noted, 
however, that even with the adoption of 
this amendment, Federal support for 
Conrail will be substantially below cur- 
rent policy. 

In fiscal year 1982, the $100 million I 
seek to restore, when combined with the 
administration’s proposed carryover of 
$150 million from fiscal year 1981 fund- 
ing is a 55-percent cut from current pol- 
icy. In fiscal year 1983, this amendment’s 
$200 million represents 60 percent less 
than current policy. Certainly, this is a 
major reduction in Federal spending. 
Now let me explain why I hope a major- 
ity of my colleagues can support this 
amendment. 

As I have previously stated, no one is 
suggesting the continuation of Conrail 
as it is presently structured. Clearly 
changes—perhaps drastic changes—must 
be made. 


Some will argue that, since we have 
already authorized $3.3 billion in Federal 
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funds for Conrail and it has not been 
able to turn a profit with that amount, 
we, therefore, should not commit any 
additional funds. 

Perhaps they are right, but that is not 
the issue we are deciding today. The 
question we are debating is whether or 
not we should use the Budget reconcila- 
tion order to terminate Conrail absent 
any of the recommendations which an 
overwhelming majority of this body or- 
dered prepared just 6 months ago. 

Today marks the end of Conrail's fifth 
year of service. No one disputes the fact 
that Conrail has not achieved its pro- 
jected level of self-sufficiency as outlined 
in the final system plan, prepared in 1975 
by the U.S. Railway Association. That is 
why Congress ordered Conrail, the U.S. 
Railway Association, the Department of 
Transportation, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prepare these com- 
prehensive reports which are being de- 
livered to Congress today—in fact, I just 
received two of these in the past hour. 

We are all familiar with the ways in 
which Conrail has failed to live up to 
what I believe were somewhat unrealistic 


Subject 


Track rehabilitation 
Additions and improvements 

Revenue fleet and other.. 

Locomotive fleet 

Equipment overhauls and heavy repairs 


Total, physical asset en Mer 
Private sector fi inancing. . 


Net Federal investment in plant 8 
Cash loss from operations and other (net) 95 


Total Federal investment. 
Net Federal investment as percent of total. 


This infusion of capital investment 
has resulted in a substantial improve- 
ment in Conrail’s quality of service. Five 
years ago, 43 percent of Conrail’s main 
and secondary lines were subject to 
“slow orders.” During 1977, an average 
of 18.9 percent of all locomotives and 
13.2 percent of all freight cars were un- 
available for service at any given time. 
These facts, in turn, resulted in either 
the denial of service or unreliable serv- 
ice to many of the region's shippers. 


Today this situation has changed. 
Slow orders are down to 4,003 miles com- 
pared to 7,791 miles back in 1976. Un- 
serviceable locomotives and freight cars 
are down to 14.6 percent and 10.1 per- 
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assumptions embodied in the final system 
plan. However, in our haste to examine 
Conrail’s disappointments, let us not lose 
sight of its many important and unique 
achievements. 

Over the past 5 years, there has been 
notable progress made in rebuilding the 
Northeast’s and Midwest's rail infra- 
structure which had been allowed to sub- 
stantially deteriorate by its previous 
owners during years of declining profits. 

It should be remembered that, prior 
to Conrail’s takeover, Penn Central and 
the other seven bankrupted lines in the 
region were losing $1 million a day. In 
assessing the improvements which Con- 
rail has made, various measures can be 
used, including the condition of Conrail's 
physical assets, the quality of service, 
its success at marketing and market re- 
tention, and reductions in its operating 
costs. I should like to take a brief look 
at some of these. 

First, the condition of the tracks, fa- 
cilities, locomotives, freight cars, and 
other equipment inherited by Conrail 
were in far worse shape than had beer 
assumed in the USRA’s final system plan 


USES OF FEDERAL INVESTMENT IN CONRAIL, 1976-80 


[In millions of current dollars] 


1976 
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As a result, Conrail, until relatively re- 
cently, was consistently short of oper- 
able equipment. In the last 5 years, Con- 
rail has virtually rebuilt its most heavily 
used lines and most of its rolling stock. 
Specifically, Conrail has laid over 4,000 
miles of new track; resurfaced over 
43,000 miles of track; inserted close to 
18 million crossties; overhauled, rebuilt 
or converted 3,453 locomotives or 82 per- 
cent of its current fleet; purchased 675 
new locomotives; rehabilitated 85,905 
freight cars or 68 percent of its current 
fleet; and purchased 9,413 new freight 
cars. 

The effect of all these expenditures has 
been the equivalent of rehabilitating 90 
percent of Conrail’s mainline track sys- 
tem, 85 percent of its locomotive fleet 
and 75 percent of its freight cars. These 
necessary capital improvements have not 
come cheaply, since its takeover 5 years 
ago today. Conrail has spent a total of 
$3.7 billion for capital investment. The 
following table taken from Conrail’s 
January 15, 1981 report to the United 
States Railway Association shows how 
this investment has been allocated: 


Total since 
conveyance 


3,657 
875 


2, 782 
363 


3,145 


cent of their respective fleets—both well 
within the industry’s norms. 

As a result, the percentage of Conrail’s 
carloads delivered within 24 hours of 
schedule increased to an average of 83 
percent during 1980. This is a 19-percent 
improvement over 1979's average of 70 
percent. In addition, freight cars now 
require an average of only 20 hours to be 
processed through a Conrail classifica- 
tion yard, which represents a 29-percent 
improvement over 1979. 


These impressive but abstract statis- 
tics are even more meaningful when 
one looks at individual line improve- 
ments. For example, it no longer takes 
7 days for a freight car to travel from 
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Miles of Miles of rail 
rail laid 
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State 


Connecticut. — 
Delaware.. 3 
= of Columbia. 


Michigan. 
New Jersey.. 
New York.. 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 


Crossties 

resurfaced replaced 

State 

217, 241 

354, 713 7 
Connecticut. 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island.. 
Virginia. 

West Virginia.. 


1, 538 

195, 875 
17, 484, 087 
r TTT ae 


96 88 


Pocomoke City, Md.—Conrail’s southern 
terminus on the Delmarva Peninsula— 
to Enola, Pa., just outside Harrisburg. 
Today, it takes only 25 hours. That to 
my mind is a real improvement, the sort 
of improvement which is threatened by 
this hastily and ill-conceived cut in 
Conrail service which this budget recon- 
ciliation resolution mandates. 

Mr. President, I can go on citing such 
statistics, But I shall not, although I do 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing tables showing Conrail’s investments 
and improvements in each State be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


CONRAIL CAPITAL EXPENDITURES (1976-80) 


Total capital 
expendi- 


Track 
8 


Nontrack 
expendi- 

tures ures 
(million) (millions) (millions) 


1, 709. 41 2. 079. 12 
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Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I hope that 
my colleagues realize that the money we 
have spent on Conrail has not been 
wasted. Tangible accomplishments have 
been achieved and more are on the way. 
Conrail has rebuilt much of the deteri- 
orated line it inherited from Penn Cen- 
tral and the other bankrupted rail lines. 
This is the investment which we are 
threatening today by adopting the 
Budget Committee's instructions on Con- 
rail. 

Finally, I would like to take just a few 
minutes more to explain the Budget 
Committee's recommended funding level. 
this amendment’s funding level, and 
what both mean to Conrail. 

CONRAIL'S BUDGET 

In the Stagger’s Act, Congress last year 
authorized $329 million for fiscal year 
1981 funding of Conrail. In addition, $200 
million was authorized for the establish- 
ment of a work force reduction program. 
The Reagan administration is request- 
ing a supplemental appropriation of $350 
million, of which $150 million is to be 
deferred until fiscal year 1982. Of this 
$150 million, $50 million is for the volun- 
tary annuity program, thus leaving only 
$100 million for Conrail's capital and op- 
erating budget needs. 

The Senate Budget Committee adopted 
the President’s recommendations which 
also include the termination of all Fed- 
eral support for Conrail after fiscal year 
1982’s $100 million. So what we are talk- 
ing about now is whether $100 million is 
sufficient for Conrail to maintain opera- 
tions during fiscal year 1982. Clearly it 
is not. 

It is not if we intend to keep Conrail 
operational while the Congress debates 
its future. It certainly is not if we decide 
to restructure Conrail in order to give it 
a chance to become self-sufficient. It is 
not even sufficient if we decide to dis- 
mantle Conrail by selling off its profit- 
able lines to existing railroads, In any 
Case, none of these alternatives can be 
implemented overnight. 


So what does the funding provided 
for in this resolution mean? Let me read 
from the testimony of L. Stanley Crane, 
Conrail’s chairman, to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee last week: 

If I were told today that I had to keep it 
(Conrail) going through the end of 1981 
with the funds requested in the President’s 
budget, I would say we can do it. If. on the 
other hand, I was told today that the funds 
in the Administration's budget had to sus- 
tain operations through 1982, I must tell you 
it would be difficult to do. Even if all capi- 
tal programs were stopped completely and we 
did absolutely no track work, repaired no 
freight cars and locomotives and furloughed 
thousands of workers, it would appear by 
the end of 1982 the railroad would be un- 
able to meet its payroll. The results of these 
actions would be more than just unpleasant. 
The railroad would deteriorate, both physi- 
cally and from a service point of view. 


Mr. Crane addressed this same ques- 
tion—the effect of the President's budget 
recommendations—in a March 13 letter 
to Congressman. James FLORIO; the chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Com- 
merce, Transportation, and Tourism. In 
it he explained: 

If directed, I could eliminate the proposed 
capital expenditure program (which T have 
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already had reexamined and reduced from 
earlier plans) to stretch out available fund- 
ing. However, this is not a solution and fol- 
lows the path of the bankrupt predecessors 
deferment practices. That could undermine 
the government's present investment in re- 
habilitation and prejudice either Conrail's 
future or the potential for controlled trans- 
fer of the properties. 


I hope it is clear to all in this body 
that Conrail simply cannot operate be- 
yond early 1982 given the funding level 
assumed by the Budget Committee in 
this resolution. It simply is not realis- 
tic. 

THE BRADLEY-BIDEN AMENDMENT 

This amendment would restore $100 
million in fiscal year 1982 and $200 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1983 to the cuts rec- 
ommended by the Budget Committee. 
Even with this higher funding level, 
Conrail would be receiving less than 50 
percent of what it would under current 
policy. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
for all to understand that this amend- 
ment does not address what Conrail’s 
future structure should be. It does not 
mandate its continued existence. Nor 
does it presume its dismantling as pro- 
posed by the administration. What it 
does provide for is sufficient funding to 
allow Congress and all concerned the 
time to make informed decisions. The 
funding contained in this resolution is 
simply not adequate to insure Conrail’s 
continued operation while its future and 
that of freight and commuter service in 
its 17-State area is being debated. 

The Bradley-Biden amendment sim- 
ply provides Conrail with the minimum 
funding needed to avoid a shutdown or 
major deterioration while a viable rail 
system for the Northeast and the Mid- 
west is being shaped—whatever its con- 
figuration. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. President, in light of the fact that 
I have exceeded my time generously al- 
lotted to me by the primary sponsor of 
this amendment, I shall yield the floor 
to hear from New York and other States. 
I thank my colleague from New Jersey 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, let me say 
that I think that, as he does so often, 
he has captured the nub of my intent 
here. That is that the debate we have 
heard so far has been framed in the 
vae of safety nets or holes in safety 
nets. 

What we want to do with this amend- 
ment is to say: Let us look to the future 
with some confidence, with some sense 
of adventure, with the belief that we 
can make a better world and bet on 
people and technology. Government has 
a role in that process, and that is what 
this amendment affirms. 

I am pleased to yield to my colleague 
from across the river, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN). 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I should like to pick up 
exactly where the Senator from Dela- 
ware eloquently left off, to take what 
I hope is not an unfair advantage of the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota, who is presiding at this point and 
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is not immediately free to respond to 
what I am about to say. If he wishes to 
respond, that can readily be arranged. 

I simply want to tell the Senate of the 
last substantive exchange which took 
place in the Budget Committee before 
the resolution before the Senate was re- 
ported by the committee. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, very properly, in my view, asked 
the chairman, our honored friend from 
across the aisle, who is in the Chamber, 
whether he could be certain—the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, that is—that 
nothing in this resolution would reduce 
the funding for the Rural Electrification 
Administration. He wanted to make cer- 
tain of that, and he was right to do it. 

I simply took the opportunity to say 
to.him that I certainly shared his con- 
cern, and that the Rural Electrification 
Administration, an enterprise begun by 
a New York President in the midst of the 
depression of the 1930’s, had done re- 
markable things for the people of this 
country. 

It had taken the women of the Great 
Plains out of the mud. It took the agri- 
culture of the South out of the 19th 
century. It made the Great Plains the 
grainery of the modern world and, in so 
doing, benefited not just those who lived 
there but also millions of persons in this 
world who would not have been fed in 
this century, not in the past decade, had 
it not been for the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

Here is an example of Government 
investing in our country, improving it 
and strengthening it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the proponents of the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, a member of the Budget Commit- 
tee, may I ask for another 20 minutes on 
the resolution? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, as the 
manager of this amendment, and in the 
absence of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, I am prepared to yield the Senator 
5 minutes on the resolution. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. May I have 7? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, this is 
also to say that there has not been any 
disposition on this side of the aisle to 
deny the reality of the problems that 
the Senator from New Mexico eloquently 
speaks of 

In 1975, I was a member of the com- 
mission that Vice President Rockefeller 
had set up earlier, in 1974, called the 
Commission on Critical Choices for 
Americans for the Coming Century. 

I prefaced a long paper I wrote at that 
time by saying that there are two criti- 
cal choices the American people face: 
The first is, How much Government do 
we want? The second is, How much 
growth do we want? 

Persistently, for a generation, we have 
opted for more Government and less 
growth. 

We have been too much enthralled by 
an economic doctrine that arose in Brit- 
ain in the 1930’s, which holds that ad- 
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vanced industrial economies have an 
inherent tendency to surplus, that there 
is an inherent tendency to oversaving. 

This could be true in the very special 
time and circumstances of the British 
Isles in 1935. However, there is no in- 
herent tendency to surplus in the world, 
but to shortage; and no inherent tend- 
ency to oversaving, but not to save 
enough. We had to reject that construc- 
tion, and we have done so. 

What we would question today, and 
have been doing from the time of the 
budget hearings, are the economic as- 
sumptions that the administration has 
presented to us. Quite simply, they pre- 
sent a facile view of the future. They 
describe a future in which the cumula- 
tive economic dislocations of three dec- 
ades will have been resolved in 3 or 4 
years. It is not going to happen. Were it 
going to happen, we could abandon the 
role of Government in the economy and 
assume that things will take care of 
themselves. They will not. 

On March 5, I was asked to address 
the Economic Club of New York, one of 
the more distinguished such bodies in the 
Nation. In an address that was entirely 
supportive of the President’s enterprises 
and purposes, I said: 

Do not suppose the deficit for the year 1982 


will be $45 billion. It will be at least 860 
billion. 


We now see that the Joint Economic 
Committee, using the Data Resources 
model, projects a $58.5 billion deficit for 
that year, rising to $110 billion 2 years 
later. 

We cannot come out of this last decade 
and assume a GNP growth of 4 percent 
to 5 percent a year. 

I asked Mr. Stockman about this at the 
hearings. I said: 

You can't do this and expect us to take 
these revenue estimates as real. 


He insisted they were. I see that the 
Joint Economic Committee wholly dis- 
putes any such likelihood. Similarly, the 
change in the inherent core rate of 
inflation. 

We believe in investments, in capital 
gains tax cuts rather than consumption 
tax cuts, and similarly we believe in in- 
vestment in the public sector. 

You cannot allow Conrail, which serves 
the quadrant of the Nation that gener- 
ates 40 percent of the gross national 
product, to disappear, and expect the 
GNP to rise. 

You cannot cut back the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, which nourishes the 
brain tissue of the Nation, and expect 
innovation and productivity to increase. 

You cannot cut support for the most 
efficient forms of transportation, ones 
that lessen the dependence on imported 
oil, accept the inevitably consequent 
transfer from mass transit to automo- 
biles, and look for a decrease in depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 


These things will not happen. 

The Senator from Delaware and I, 
following the lead of the Senator from 
New Jersey, are asking that Senators 
consider that there are aspects of invest- 
ment in the future which are being cut 
out in a misguided and misinformed ad- 
herence to revenue and production esti- 
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mates that are not supported by the evi- 
dence anyone now has available. 

I thank my friend for giving me this 
time to speak in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleagues from New York and Dela- 
ware for their support of this amend- 
ment and for joining me to point out to 
the Senate the terribly erroneous as- 
sumptions of this budget; to call atten- 
tion to the danger of proceeding on those 
assumptions; and, yes, to bring a warn- 
ing of sorts about what might lie in the 
future if we do not at least apply the 
same level of skepticism to these as- 
sumptions that we do, and as we have 
done in this budget, to various Federal 
programs. 

I am prepared to hear from the oppo- 
nents of this amendment. I hope they 
will address the assumption question— 
what might be the fate of this country 
if those assumptions are wrong and yet 
we proceed in that direction clearly and 
confidently. I hope they will speak to 
their commitment to investment in hu- 
man capital and infrastructure as well 
as plants and equipment, and their com- 
mitment to the underlying need to de- 
velop our research and development ca- 
pabilities in this country. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
budget is a managerial budget. It is not 
a budget that looks to the future. It is 
not a budget that says we can actually 
set a course and follow it steadily to that 
better future. Rather, it is a budget that 
Says we are going to manage the status 
quo; we are going to manage existing 
programs better; we are not going to go 
out to space; we are not going to take 
the tough decisions that will bring eco- 
nomic growth. 

For these reasons, I offer this amend- 
ment, to call attention to some of the 
areas that are lacking. I ask my col- 
leagues to focus a little on the future 
and not only on the present and our pres- 
ent crises. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I regret to say to my good friend from 
New Jersey that I am not going to go into 
economic assumption details here today. 
We will do that, however. I just submit 
the real issue is, who has any economic 
assumptions that do not justify at least 
cutting $36 billion out of the 1982 Fed- 
eral budget? That is the issue. That is the 
only issue here today. 

If the Senator has some economic as- 
sumptions from any economic school that 
he wishes to really ask the Senate to be- 
lieve which says we should not cut $36.8 
billion out of this budget, then that is an 
issue. Whether or not the President's 
program with these cuts, his tax-cut pro- 
posals and his regulatory reform, is going 
to accomplish what his assumptions say 
over the next 4 years is fair game, but not 
here today, unless the Senator is pre- 
pared to tell the Senate, “You should not 
cut these items, you should not cut this 
much because we have a set of economic 
assumptions that say that is dangerous 
for America.” I ask the Senator to get up 
here and tell the Senate, tell the Ameri- 
can people after what they have seen 
about the budgeteering in the United 
States that it is dangerous. I am sure the 
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American people, if the Senator tells 
them this, will wake up tomorrow morn- 
ing scared to death, if the Senator tells 
them, “Cut $36 billion out of this budget 
and we have some economic indicators 
that say you are in trouble, America,” 
because it is not so. 

That is the only issue here. 

If the Senator wants to talk about mass 
transit cuts being shortsighted, we have 
voted on every one of those already. The 
Senator lost, other than on Conrail, and 
perhaps the Senator would wish to make 
that a little more specific than he has. 
But we have already tried to add money 
back into the committee for mass transit. 
It has been defeated rather handily. The 
arguments have all been made. I will not 
make them today. 

On economic productivity, as sensitized 
by spending money on NSF or education, 
we are talking about $39 million in 1982 
so we put in perspective the arguments 
here today about the shortsightedness of 
not putting enough Federal money inside 
scientific research through NSF, and I 
just looked at it and the sum total of the 
President’s cuts which are assumed here, 
I say to my good friend from New York, 
are $39 million, and, by the way, I sup- 
ported in the committee putting them 
back, but I am not going to take the floor 
and make a 20-minute argument that the 
failure to fund $39 million of NSF money 
is an indication we are not going to have 
any innovativeness left in the country. 

As a matter of fact, and I say this spe- 
cifically to my good friend from New 
York because we collaborated putting 
more money in NSF in the past, I 
checked carefully what they intend to 
cut from NSF. It is interesting that they 
do not cut any of NSF activities that 
have to do with basic research and de- 
velopment, that have to do with scien- 
tific research. The committees can do 
that if they like. The President’s as- 
sumptions are that basically NSF ac- 
tivities that have been in the sociologi- 
cal kind of studies and the like are the 
ones that should be cut back. Maybe the 
committee will cut otherwise. 

But suffice it to say that, in conclu- 
sion, on economic modeling I am de- 
lighted to know, I say to Senator Brap- 
LEY, that last year the Joint Economic 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator BENTSEN, chose to use Chase 
Econometric modeling and it came out 
supply side. We have a new chairman of 
that committee, as the Senator knows, 
and he chose to use Data Resources, and 
they do not agree, these two. 

So now we are telling the Senate that 
the President is wrong, Chase is not right 
either, but Data is right, and we are all 
doomed if we accept the President’s pro- 
gram because we are going to have how 
much of a deficit in 1984, I ask Senator 
BRADLEY? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the Joint Economic Committee, 
Data Resources is the only econometric 
study that actually carries through the 
President’s assumptions on the money 
supply. Chase did tax cuts and budget 
cuts but not money supply. 

Mr. DOMENICI. How much is the defi- 
cit? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. $110 billion. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, if it is 
carried through, the deficit will be $111 
billion according to the Data Resources 
model of the Joint Economic Committee. 

It is interesting that we all say that we 
want research and development. We are 
here in the Chamber disputing some 
budget cuts, but we are skirting the issue 
of the tax side of this question because 
we are saying we are only dealing with 
budget cuts here today. But if the as- 
sumption of this budget was not that we 
were going to have $52 billion in tax cuts 
in fiscal year 1982, there would not have 
been the need for as deep a budget cut. 

So, we talk about research and de- 
velopment. The Senator is for it and I 
am for it. 

There are two bills before the Senate, 
one by Senator DaNFrorTH and one by me, 
which would provide tax credits for re- 
search and development. Are we going to 
have tax credits for research and devel- 
opment if we have $52 billion tax cut? 
Or will that be in the second tax meas- 
ure this year? If so, then maybe we 
should adjust those figures to $111 bil- 
lion upward because the model of the 
Joint Economic Committee did not cover 
the second tax bill that we might be mov- 
ing to this year. 

So what I guess I am saying to the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee is that on budget matters, as 
the Senator knows, everything is rela- 
tive. We just want to try to be consistent 
with the intention of the administration, 
not just on the taxes and budget but on 
taxes, budgets, and money supply. 

I ask the Senator to check to see if the 
administration’s projections did include 
what they have stated for money supply 
or only included budget and tax cuts. 
I think he will be surprised at what he 
finds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hayakawa). Who yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever time I need. 

Mr. President, I say to my good friends, 
the Senators who are debating here with 
me, that I will have to leave the floor in 
a couple of minutes myself, but I yield 
a minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman and 
friend. 

I simply point, as we will recall, thanks 
to his initiative, which is always gener- 
ous and openminded in these matters, 
it happens that of the economists we met 
with to consult with the economic as- 
sumption several weeks ago, one was Mr. 
Eckstein, responsible for the Data Re- 
sources model, and Mr. Schimering re- 
sponsible for the Chase model, and both 
agreed that assumptions set in the budg- 
et were at the very best a possible case 
and not in fact a probable case, but they 
are as fallible as the Senators and I, 
but they certainly are willing to try. 
Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, there 
is a new era of hope and optimism 
abounds. 

Let me close by saying to Senator 
Moynrnan that I do think he made a 
point. I think he said that is a rather 
simple program, big cuts in the budget, 
large tax cuts and regulatory reform. 


(Mr. 
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He said that rather than to yield to 
utopia that is being promoted he just did 
not think things could be done that easy. 

That is my way of saying what he said. 
Am I kind of paraphrasing the Senator? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator is. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me suggest that 
no one is suggesting that at its best the 
President's economie program is going 
to return America to what it was 12, 15, 
or 18 years ago. 

We are still expecting at its best un- 
employment at a very high level. We are 
expecting inflation at a very high level, 
I mean compared with what it was 26 
years ago, the last time my party was 
in control of the Senate. Inflation is going 
to be five times higher than that, I say 
to the Senator. The Treasury bill rates 
the last time we were here were nine- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. And the GNP will be 
three times as great. 

Mr. DOMENICI. And the GNP will be 
oe times as great, and we will be home 

ree. 

© Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, Mr. BRADLEY, 
to restore funding crucial to the eco- 
nomic infrastructure of this Nation and 
to strengthen the human resources of 
this Nation. 

The amendment would add $100 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1982 and $200 million 
in fiscal year 1983. It is a bare-bones 
amendment whose purpose is to prevent 
a forced, imprudent, and hasty abandon- 
ment of a $3.3 billion Federal investment 
in this rail system. 

The failure to avprove these funds will 
jeopardize not only any opportunity for 
Conrail to restructure its operations and 
plan to become self-sustaining in the fu- 
ture, but will destroy even the opportu- 
nity for its acquisition by private rail- 
roads, as the administration seemingly 
desires. 

Conrail is not an isolated Federal pro- 
gram that can be discarded lightly. It is 
a 17,000-mile rail freight system in 17 
States which serves 40 percent of the 
Nation’s manufacturers and the bulk of 
our export-import commerce. 

It also is the Nation’s largest com- 
muter railroad, operating rail passenger 
service for 450,000 passengers daily in 
five States. 

It is less than cost effective to even 
contemplate the unplanned and clearly 
undesirable consequences of suddenly 
jettisoning Federal support for Conrail 
at a moment when its future has yet to 
be decided by the Federal Government. 

Beginning today, we will be receiving 
four comprehensive reports from USRA, 
Conrail itself, the Federal Railway Ad- 
ministration and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Surely, we do not 
want to eliminate our capacity to re- 
spond to those recommendations. 


It should be emphasized that in 2 days 
of hearings only this past week there 
was no one other than FRA who testified 
that the administration’s proposal to 
transfer Conrail properties at this time 
to other private railroads was either 
possible or desirable. 


Both USRA and the new president of 
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Conrail, a respected railroad executive— 
L. Stanley Crane—spoke in terms of fu- 
ture Conrail operations without need of 
Federal financing only if a series of 
changes took place. However, neither 
viewed the abandonment of Conrail by 
the Federal Government as an acceptable 
solution. 

Speaking for my own State of Massa- 
chusetts, I am convinced that it would 
be an economic disaster to permit the 
sudden decline and deterioration of 
Conrail. 

Some 80 industries have located or ex- 
panded their facilities on Conrail in 
Massachusetts over the past 5 years with 
an investment of some $50 million and 
the creation of 6,200 new jobs. They and 
the existing industries and communities 
depend on Conrail for service and I would 
venture to say, Mr. President, that many 
of those industries serve communities in 
every State in the Nation. 

Perhaps the most important point to 
make is that Conrail is not a Northeast 
and Midwest railroad. It is a railroad that 
interconnects with other railroads to 
help move freight all across this land. 
Some 70 percent of Conrail’s traffic is 
interchanged with other railroads and its 
sudden demise would create a serious 
crisis for our railroad network and for 
our national economy. 

I also would echo the words of Mr. 
Crane that the Conrail system today is 
a vastly improved and more modern rail 
system than we saw in 1975, a time when 
the demise of Penn Central presented 
this country with a crisis of national 
proportions. 

Some 70 percent of all the funding for 
Conrail has gone directly to improve the 
railbeds, tracks, and rolling stock of the 
system and the value of that system has 
increased accordingly. 


In Massachusetts alone, some 122 miles 
of rail have been laid, 1,000 miles sur- 
faced, 621,000 new ties installed and an 
additional $6 million expended in cap- 
ital improvements. 

The problems facing Conrail are com- 
plex and difficult. Their resolution will 
take the combined effort and sacrifice if 
the railroad, local communities, ship- 
pers, and labor. But it will never be pos- 
sible—either to produce a self-sustain- 
ing railroad or to achieve any planned 
transition to private lines—if we 
abandon Conrail at this time. 


In mass transit, the restoration of 
some $50 million in fiscal year 1982—one 
quarter of the budget reduction—and 
$390 million in fiscal year 1983—one- 
half of the budget cut—at least reduces 
the devastating reduction intially pro- 
posed. 

Our cities continue to be a driving 
force within our society and the mass 
transit systems of Boston and other 
communities has accepted higher fares, 
delayed modernization and sought other 
ways to cope with the inflationary rise 
in the cost construction, renovation, and 
operation. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
ease the cutback now proposed in the 
budget resolution only slightly. But here 
again, it is a proper, appropriate and 
necessary step in the right direction. 
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We must recognize first that mass 
transit is part of our economic infra- 
structure. It is the way people get from 
home to work. 

Funds are not for existing transit sys- 
tems alone but to support additional 
purchase of buses in cities across the 
country. 

In Massachusetts—one-half million 
people use MBTA every day—how many 
Americans depend on rail and bus transit 
to get to work each day? What happens 
if we allow these systems to deteriorate? 

It makes it more difficult for urban 
areas to succeed and for our economy to 
prosper. 

Federal funding in my State has been 
essential to permit major renovations to 
the Red Line which serves the South 
Shore, the Green Line which serves the 
western suburbs of Boston, and the Blue 
Line which represents access to the 
North Shore. Improvements in rolling 
stock—cars—road beds, and stations 
have helped to increase ridership, im- 
prove efficiency and upgrade the quality 
of the city’s mass transit system. 

With gas prices already approaching 
$1.50 a gallon, and the forecast of $2 a 
gallon by next year, it is essential that 
we have a viable system of mass transit 
in Massachusetts. Mass transit is a prov- 
en energy saver in Massachusetts and 
all across the Nation. 

This amendment also restores fund- 
ing to the research and science educa- 
tion activities of NSF. 

For 30 years NSF has been the primary 
impetus for our scientific and technologi- 
cal advancements. Restoration of fund- 
ing for research is necessary if we are 
to achieve our national economic, social, 
and political goals and reverse the trend 
of our rapidly diminishing international 
prominence in science and technology. 
Restoration of NSF funding is necessary 
to upgrade deteriorating scientific equip- 
ment and instruments in over 200 uni- 
versities and 14 national research cen- 
ters. Upgrading this equipment is criti- 
cal to improve the productivity of our 
research efforts and increase the prob- 
ability of making new scientific break- 
throughs. 

Restoration of NSF funding is neces- 
sary to maintain support for over 2,000 
graduate training fellowships and to pro- 
vide opportunities for continuing educa- 
tion for close to 3,000 science teachers 
who will have an impact on hundreds of 
thousands of students. These efforts are 
essential to maintain a high level of ex- 
pertise among our Nation's scientists and 
to insure a basic level of scientific lit- 
eracy among our Nation’s general popu- 
lace. 

Restoration of NSF funding is neces- 
sary to implement the women and mi- 
norities in science programs which, if 
funded at restored levels, is projected to 
expose over 12,000 women and other mi- 
nority students to science career oppor- 
tunities. This is essential to cultivate new 
scientific talent, ultimately determining 
the innovativeness, quality, and scope of 
our scientific endeavors. 

Finally, this amendment will restore 
funds for worker retraining. 

I would emphasize to my colleagues 
that it is good supply-side economics to 
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support programs that improve human 
capital. 

Edward Denison and other leading 
economists remind the United States 
that a well trained work force is critical 
to improving productivity. 

This is not a case of more money for 
a failed Federal program. Under the 
present trade adjustment program, little 
has been done to assist workers in de- 
clining industries to acquire new skills 
or find new jobs. In fiscal year 1980 
training funds ran out in May. Fiscal 
year 1981 funds are already gone. 

At a time when this body proposes to 
cut TRA benefits and unemployment 
compensation—at a time when hundreds 
of thousands of long-term workers in 
basic industries such as auto and steel 
will not be reemployed in their old jobs. 

At a time when technological advances 
threaten to eliminate jobs in other indus- 
tries retraining workers for new jobs in 
more competitive industries where most 
of the job growth is likely to be is abso- 
lutely essential. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 

ment. 
@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey. I note the fourth part 
of the amendment, a restoration of 75 
million for job training of experienced 
workers. 

Mr. President, this budget seriously 
lacks sufficient means for the training 
of the amendment, a restoration of $75 
component of the productivity issue. We 
have seen drastic reductions in funds for 
education, investments in youth, and the 
future prosperity of this country. 

This amendment restores but $75 mil- 
lion to functions for job training for ex- 
perienced workers. The trade readjust- 
ment assistance program includes a pro- 
gram for the retraining of individuals 
thrown out of work due to the influx of 
imports. Adding $75 million to this pro- 
gram will assist displaced workers to ad- 
just to the situation of their skills no 
longer being needed. It will prevent even 
further dislocation from occurring in the 
lives of these workers and their families. 
We recognize that in certain industries 
the number of workers employed have 
taken a sharp drop. This has happened 
rather suddenly, often due to the sharp 
increase in number of imported products 
and to economic conditions far beyond 
the control of these employees. It is a 
good idea to retrain such persons. They 
are productive individuals and at a time 
when we are very concerned about our 
slow growth in productivity, we should 
develop the kinds of programs to build 
on this productivity. 

The alternative to not investing in a 
worker retraining program is giving the 
worker little choice but welfare. It is bad 
enough that a person finds his or her 
skill no longer needed; but to find the 
only alternative available some form of 
public assistance is a further humilia- 
tion. It is to the benefit of our Nation 
that these individuals be given the re- 
training that is needed.e 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the amendment offered 
by my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey recognizes that additional funding 
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is needed for Conrail. Just today we have 
received an informative report from the 
U.S. Railway Association indicating that, 
with limited additional funding of the 
type proposed in this amendment, Con- 
rail can become viable. The funding must 
be combined with other actions, such as 
use of new rate flexibility, tight manage- 
ment of costs, and management and la- 
bor efficiencies. We are not talking about 
maintaining the status quo. Operational 
and structural changes must be made; 
these will be considered as the Commerce 
Committee develops legislation. 

The point that needs to be made is 
that, if Conrail can become viable as re- 
ported by USRA, then this is a goal 
which can be achieved at the lowest cost 
and with the greatest benefits of any of 
the alternatives available to the Con- 


ess. 

Considering budgetary deadlines, we 
cannot afford to wait. The time to re- 
solve the Conrail dilemma is now. And 
I am convinced that the additional 
funding proposed in the amendment of- 
fered by Senator Brap.ey is cost effective 
and should be supported from the stand- 
point of sound transportation policy. 

While I favor the proposed Conrail 
funding, the amendment also includes 
other increases in budget authority, to- 
taling more than $800 million in fiscal 
year 1982. In view of the present need 
for fiscal restraint, I regret that I am 
unable to support the amendment in its 
present form.@ 
© Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the statement that 
Senator Cannon made last week concern- 
ing Conrail. 

The administration recommends no 
additional funding for Conrail beyond a 
fiscal year 1981 supplemental appropria- 
tion. The proposal was adopted by the 
Budget Committee before the Commerce 
Committee held Conrail reauthorization 
hearings. 

The hearings held by the Commerce 
Committee on Tuesday, March 24 and 
Wednesday, March 25, 1981, brought to 
light a number of complex problems in 
giving new direction to the Conrail sys- 
tem. Congress must be free to consider 
the alternatives involved here. We must 
not allow the budget to unduly constrain 
the Commerce Committee from making 
an informed logical decision about Con- 
rail. 

Conrail provides freight rail service to 
about 40 percent of the Nation’s indus- 
trial base. Industries and the jobs they 
support depend on access to rail service 
that now exists. The impact of a hasty 
decision as to the future of this rail serv- 
ice could be disastrous. 

Conrail operates in the Northeast and 
Midwest and as we all know many of the 
States served are now experiencing se- 
vere economic and fiscal problems. The 
interruption of rail service in these areas 
could force their economies into a nose- 
dive. 


I believe that all of the members of 
the Commerce Committee recognize that 
the Conrail situation must be reconsid- 
ered and additional economies must be 
sought. We are considering alternatives. 


The administration’s funding for Con- 
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rail, as refiected in the reconciliation, is 
not realistic. In this regard, I would point 
out that no funds are included for labor 
protection. Yet, there is a consensus that 
any alternative which may be adopted 
will involve employee protection costs. 
During recent Commerce Committee 
hearings on the future of Conrail, the 
witness for the administration—FRA’s 
Administrator, Robert Blanchette—rec- 
ognized the need for resolution of the 
labor protection issue and indicated that 
the necessary financing would be rec- 
ommended. 

Each of the alternatives involve costs 
and each of the alternatives involves pre- 
vious commitments that Congress has 
made to railway workers. In shaping so- 
lutions, Congress must consider the 
future of rail service to industry and 
communities in the Northeast and Mid- 
west. But the benefits of Conrail service 
extend beyond the system’s boundaries. 
Over 70 percent of Conrail’s freight traf- 
fic is interchanged with other railroads. 
A cessation of service could threaten the 
financial health of the rail industry. 

Mr. President, the Senate will receive 
some important studies on Conrail early 
in April. They will analyze the present 
condition and the future of this strate- 
gically important rail system. The Sen- 
ate must not make hasty decisions in the 
budget that would preclude a responsible 
long-term solution. Congress must con- 
sider all the facts before reaching a 
decision. 

I, therefore, urge my fellow Senators 
to join me in support of Senator LIDEN’S 
amendment to include $100 million addi- 
tional funding in the budget for Conrail 
and allow room for us to make a rational 
and informed decision about the future 
of the Conrail system. According to 
Conrail’s own estimates, these additional 
funds would simply allow them to cover 
their labor costs, operating deficit, and 
capital costs through fiscal year 1982. 
Without this help, Conrail will go bank- 
rupt by the end of the first quarter of 
calendar year 1982 and serious interrup- 
tions in service could occur. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on the amendment. 

Have we asked for the yeas and nays? 
Did the Senator wish to ask for the yeas 
and nays? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH) and the Senator from New Jer- 
oe WILLIAMS), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
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ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “yea.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
any Senator in the Chamber wishing to 
vote who has not done so? 
The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 76, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No, 62 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 


NAYS—76 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Hefiin 
Heinz 
Harry F., Jr. Helms 
Byrd, Robert C. Hollings 
Huddleston 


Pryor 
Quayle 
Rudman 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Exon 


McClure 

Melcher 
NOT VOTING—2 
Randolph Williams 


So Mr. Braptey’s amendment (UP No. 
39) was rejected. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

SOCIAL SECURITY STUDENT BENEFIT PROGRAM 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the so- 
cial security benefit for college students 
of deceased, disabled, or retired workers 
is phased out under the Budget Commit- 
tee’s instructions. The administration 
recommends and the Budget Committee 
assumes that benefits to new postsecond- 
ary student recipients would be elimi- 
nated and existing recipient benefits 
would be reduced by 25 percent annually 
over 4 years. 

It might be argued by some of my col- 
leagues that elimination of this program 
is justified. It might be argued by some 
that for budgetary reasons, a modifica- 
tion of the program is absolutely neces- 
sary. It might be argued by others that 
the social security student. benefit pro- 
gram should be left intact—that we 
should not tamper with the contract we 
made with retired, disabled, and de- 
ceased workers. 

I believe, that if this Government finds 
that one of the ways to insure the in- 
tegrity and solvency of social security is 
to renege on its promise to those who 
have worked and contributed to the sys- 
tem—upon which they planned the edu- 
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cational future of their children—then 
it must be done in the least painful and 
most honorable way. 

Iam concerned about the fact that the 
proposed change in the student benefit 
program would happen very suddenly. 
We are talking about aid to students 
now in high school. Seniors planning to 
attend college in the fall, and trying now 
to make final plans based on how much 
student aid they may receive. If social 
security aid is suddenly eliminated, and 
other programs cut, there will be great 
uncertainty about the educational future 
of great numbers of young men and 
women. 

The current timetable does not allow 
for planning. There is no leadtime to in- 
vestigate and find alternative resources. 
There is not sufficient time for State gov- 
ernments to consider what actions they 
might take to help meet the situation in 
the fall. The proposed change if made at 
all, should be phased in over time, in 
order that appropriate alternatives can 
be explored and adjustments made. 

That senior in high school ought not 
be denied the opportunity to attend col- 
lege as planned, only months away. 

I am also greatly concerned about the 
denial of this benefit to survivors of 
workers who are now deceased. The so- 
cial security student benefit program has 
been an important means of educational 
and economic mobility for this generally 
disadvantaged group of beneficiaries. 

The student benefit was intended 
to provide income security—insuring 
against the loss of earnings caused by 
the death of the working parent. 

The elimination of the student benefit 
would cancel the commitment to work- 
ers that their children, if orphaned 
would be entitled to college student ben- 
efits a commitment these workers had a 
right to rely on. It would destroy the in- 
surance protection that these children 
relied on after the death of the working 
parent. 

Eliminating the student benefit would 
critically slash incomes of these vulnera- 
ble families. Many are in near poverty 
situations, many are marginal income 
families and struggling middle-income 
families. Their deficits in meeting edu- 
cational costs would soar and for many 
students the only alternative is delayed, 
interrupted or terminated education. 


Sixty percent of the approximately 
800,000 college student beneficiaries this 
year are survivors of deceased workers. 
Seventy-one percent come from families 
with incomes under $15,000, and 53 per- 
cent are from families with incomes un- 
der $8,000. A number of the students are 
from families where both parents are 
deceased. 


So, what we see here is that most of 
these students come from families not 
only in need but faced with substantial 
personal problems in raising and educat- 
ing children. In many cases the mother 
is the head of the household, and as we 
know, such households have considerably 
lower incomes, on the average, than 
those households headed by men. 

If we are not going to honor our com- 
mitment to the retired and disabled 
workers with children hoping to go to 
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college, in other words, to these workers 
who are living, let us at least honor our 
commitment to the dead. 

In a few days I will be filing legislation 
which will reflect my concerns in this 
regard. I would hope that the Finance 
Committee will consider the impact of 
the proposed changes on seniors cur- 
rently in high school, planning to attend 
college in the fall. I would also hope that 
it will preserve the commitment we have 
made to those workers who are no longer 
alive, who are therefore no longer able 
to try to find alternative means for con- 
tinued financial assistance to their chil- 
dren in reaching their desired educa- 
tional goals. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, I would 
like to briefly respond to the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan. 
I do not necessarily agree with every 
statement that the Senator has made 
about student benefits in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I note that on August 30, 1979, 
the GAO issued a report that concluded 
that this program should be eliminated. 
That report stated that student benefits 
divert tax money from the basic purpose 
af social security, it gives many students 
more money than their school costs war- 
rant while inequitably barring others, it 
deprives nonstudents of all such benefits, 
and contributes to other Federal aid pro- 
grams paying unneeded benefits. 

At the same time this Senator is sensi- 
tive to the needs of the children of de- 
ceased and permanently and totally dis- 
abled individuals who have contributed 
to the social security system. I would Jike 
to assure the Senator that when the Fi- 
nance Committee takes up the proposal 
to phase out the student benefit. we will 
carefully consider the impact it will have 
on current seniors in high school as well 
as on those who for other reasons cannot 
make alternative arrangements to pro- 
vide for their education in the short term. 
We will also consider whether some 
groups of recipients should have these 
benefits for a longer period into the fu- 
ture than others. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I concur 
with the remarks of my esteemed col- 
league from Michigan, Senator Levrn. I. 
too, am deeply concerned about the 
plight of high school students who have 
made college plans under the assumption 
that the social security student benefit 
would be available to them. Like Senator 
Levin, I think that we should allow these 
students time to explore other alterna- 
tives before denying them these benefits. 

Similarly, I agree that student benefits 
should continue to be paid to surviving 
dependents of deceased social security 
recipients. I received a letter not long 
ago from one Oklahoma State University 
student who relies to a great extent upon 
the student benefit for support. The 
father of this student was killed while 
in service in Vietnam. I think it would 
be wrong for the Federal Government 
to fail to carry out its commitment to 
these individuals. 

It is my hope that while retaining the 
student benefit for dependents of de- 
ceased social security beneficiaries, the 
Congress will also gradually reduce the 
duration of student benefits to 8 months 
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out of each year. In this way students 
will not be drawing social security bene- 
fits during the summer months when 
they are not in school and are earning 
money on their own. I understand that 
the Senator from Michigan intends to 
include such a provision in his bill and 
I applaud him for it. The Levin proposal 
would enable us to meet these obligations 
while still essentially achieving the first 
year budget cut and savings requested by 
the President. It would also result in 
significant savings in future years. 

I commend the Senator from Michigan 
for his sensitivity and farsightedness in 
this matter. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 40 


(Purpose: To reduce funds for provisions 
relating to Federal cost of living adjust- 
ments (COLA) ) 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLINGS) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 40. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 2, beginning with line 12, strike 
out through line 20 and insert the following: 

Sec. 9. (a) Congress hereby determines and 
declares that it is necessary to make changes 
in enacted laws in order to reduce budget 
authority by $14,677,000,000, and outlays by 
$2,942.000,000, in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $52,969,000,000, and out- 
lays by 839.563.000.000. in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $59,472,- 
000,000, and outlays by $50,724,000,000, in fis- 
cal year 1983. 

On page 4, beginning with line 11, strike 
out through line 20, and insert the following: 

(2) The Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 421 
(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $233,000,000 and 
outlays by $233,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to 
reduce budget authority by $1,066,000,000 
and outlays by $1,066,000,000 in fiscal year 
1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
81.098.000. 000 and outlays by $1,098,000,000 
in fiscal year 1983. 

On page 7, beginning with line 9, strike 
out through line 18, and insert the following: 


(7) (A) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the juris- 
diction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $212,000,000 
and outlays by $859,000.000 in fiscal year 
1981; to reduce budget authority by $4.354,- 
000,000 and outlays by $11,738,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by 84.494.000. 000 and outlays by 
$13,526,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

On page 8. beginning with line 12, strike 
out through line 18, and insert the following: 

(9) (A) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce outlays by $540,- 
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000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to reduce out- 
lays by $470,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

On page 9, beginning with line 13, strike 
out through line 23, and insert the follow- 
ing: 

(11) (A) The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority by $39,000,000 and outlays by 365,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget 
authority by $658.000,000 and outlays by 
$688,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce 
budget authority by $1,601,000,000 and out- 
lays by $1,569,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

On page 10, beginning with line 22, strike 
out through line 6 on page 11, and insert the 
following: 

(13) (A) The Senate Committee on Veter- 
ans“ Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$24,000,000 and outlays by $23,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget authority 
by $76,000,000 and outlays by $73,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $73,000,000 and outlays by 873. 
000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? I will 
try to make this just as brief as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. After this particular 
amendment, I think we have an amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. MEeETZENBAUM), and then 
three amendments by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

This amendment involves the problem 
of indexing, and how the Consumer 
Price Index overstates the real impact of 
inflation due to its treatment of home- 
ownership. 

Mr. President, I think we really should 
have the attention of our colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. 

The Senator from South Carolina may 
proceed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer. 

I think at this particular point, the 
Senator from New Mexico, the chair- 
man of our committee, who has done 
such an able job, would like to say 
something about discipline. I know they 
want to conclude action on this particu- 
lar resolution either this evening or in 
the morning. And in the course of my 
comments, I want to refer to the disci- 
pline the chairman maintained in get- 
ting the spending cut package of the 
President through the Senate. He is to 
be commended. 

Iam very pleased with it. As you know, 
last year we fought and struggled very 
hard to balance the budget. At that time, 
as chairman of the Budget Committee, I 
wanted to save several billions of dollars- 
We proposed a balanced budget at that 
time but it evaded us because of higher 
unemployment and the lame duck 
session. 

Now with that experience behind us, 
Mr. President, maybe we have a chance 
to really get on top of the budget. A 
chance to really develop credibility in the 
budget process, to really effectuate a dis- 
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cipline and a credibility within the 
Budget Committee that will make it 
meaningful. 

I am convinced the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico agrees with me. 
When he comes to the floor, we will get 
into it more thoroughly because there are 
certain strong statements that our dis- 
tinguished chairman has made on this 
particular point. 

More than anything else, a sense of 
history is good at a time like this because 
it is important to review the various 
events that have developed politically 
over the last decade. 

But let me say that I am not talking 
in a partisan fashion. In fact, I rather 
agree with deTocqueville who said there 
were many men of integrity in both 
parties in America, but in America there 
is no party of integrity. That has not 
changed much in 100 years. 

So to begin 30 years ago, what we had 
in essence was Harry Truman balancing 
budgets. For 4 of his years he had a 
balanced budget. Furthermore, between 
1950 and 1960, the cumulative deficit for 
the entire 10-year period was only $17.7 
billion. 

Between the period of 1960 and 1970, 
with the New Frontier, the Great 
Society, and the war in Vietnam, the 
entire 10-year cumulative deficit was 
only $57 billion. But by the year 1976, 
under President Ford, we hit the high 
mark of a $66 billion deficit in 1 year 
alone. 

How did it happen? How did it really 
occur, beginning in the 1970's, that the 
budget went out of control? 

Well, for one thing, we did exercise 
restraint when we had to in the 1960’s. 
I happen to have served on the Appro- 
priations Committee. We did not have a 
Budget Committee at that time. We con- 
ferred with the House side and George 
Mahon, who was then chairman of the 
conference committee, and in Decem- 
ber of 1968 we cut back $5 billion in 
spending, sort of a minor reconciliation. 

We just agreed among ourselves that 
somehow, some way, we had to get on top 
of the pending inflation. At that partic- 
ular time, in conscience and in fact we 
cut some $5 billion in spending on De- 
cember 5, and came back with fiscal 
year 1968-69, having a surplus of $3.2 
billion. 

Then what happened? Well, there 
were a lot of things that came about. 
And that is why I say a sense of 
history is so important. Because the next 
spending argument we faced was about 
taking programs at the Federal level— 
the grants, the guarantees, the assist- 
ance—and sending them back down to 
the local level where they can be better 
administered. We used a characteriza- 
tion then that said sending money to 
Washington and having the program 
administered there but the dollar being 
sent back home was like getting a blood 
transfusion from your right arm to your 
left arm with a leaky valve. It cost $3 
for every $1 in the particular program. 

But we had that movement going on 
by President Nixon until in 1971, he 
picked out a poll that I will never forget. 
It showed that the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, Senator Muskie, was lead- 
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ing, and there was panic. So at that 
particular time President Nixon said: 

I am not going to argue with that Demo- 
cratic Congress any more. Let them pass 
their programs as long as we get our pro- 
grams through. What I will do is I will 
impound, I will rescind, I will defer their 
programs, and I will take as many as I can 
possibly get through the national Congress 
and send them on down to the local level. 
We will have revenue sharing. 


And therein a spending spiral started 
in 1971-72. 

And as we all know next the lawsuits 
came about. 

President Nixon did defer, he did 
rescind, he did impound. But all the 
cases and decisions were against him 
and we got both the programs he wanted 
and the ones he did not. A double dose 
of Government. We ended up with a 
$45 billion deficit in fiscal year 1975. We 
never heard of such a thing in the entire 
10 previous years with the Great Society, 
the New Frontier, and the war in 
Vietnam. 

I will never forget the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers next 
proposing what they called a full em- 
ployment budget. That says, “Act as if 
you inherited a million dollars from your 
uncle, go ahead and spend it.” 

Of course, you have never inherited 
it but you spent it anyway. That is what 
promoted profligacy and waste. 

What that policy said was that if we 
had full employment we would have so 
many billions in revenues. And based on 
that assumption we will appropriate. 
And if it did not happen, we have a 
miscalculation. So we had the full em- 
ployment budget, without full employ- 
ment revenues, and created a veritable 
financial cancer. 

It did not take the Democrats long to 
move beyond that particular challenge, 
particularly Wilbur Mills on the House 
side. 

Let me read what was just stated by 
Dr. Martin Feldstein, the president of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, in the Wall Street Journal in 
February 2, 1981. 

Between 1971 and 1980, the average real 
social security benefits paid to retired 
workers rose more than 30 percent. The 
average real wage in private employment, 
however, fell by 10 percent before tax and 
even more after tax . That increase, 
which caused benefits to depart from the 
long established relation to earnings, was 
not the carefully considered choice of Con- 
gress but an election year gambit of Ways 
and Means chairman Wilbur Mills, who 
momentarily saw himself as a Presidential 
aspirant. 


Of course, that is exactly what oc- 
curred. There was no Budget Committee 
to watch and let me say that even with 
all the watchers we have today, you do 
well to watch the Ways and Means and 
Finance Committees. I have not found 
out yet how to have a close enough watch 
on them, even with a Budget Committee. 
They are very, very elusive and difficult 
to catch. 

In any event, that is what happened. 
They started immediately in 1972 with a 
20-percent increase in social security 
benefits and added automatic cost-of- 
living increases on top of that. And you 
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know what they did next? They put off 
the effect of the COLA for 3 years. They 
wanted to get past the election and get 
into the next term. They were all looking 
at it presidentially and delayed its start 
until 1975—a most insidious of financial 
practices. 

We are constantly getting approved in 
Congress, approved right here on the 
Senate floor similar gimmicks. We let fu- 
ture costs slide around the corner, let 
them slip and slide, saying watch the 
right hand, see the left hand, hoping you 
really cannot see either. It is a magi- 
clan's act, whereby we recently increased, 
for example, the social security taxes but 
did not put the increase into effect until 
after our reelection. We waited until 
January 1981 to implement the tax, not 
November of 1980 when we were all try- 
ing to get reelected. 

So we have not been candid, Mr. 
President, we have not been honest with 
the taxpayers. These are the kinds of 
things that led to a Budget Committee 
and the budget process. 

Now, Mr. President, that is a brief his- 
tory of how a lot of these practices came 
about and how we ended up with these 
budget deficits. Yet I know of no greater 
financial cancer on the body politic of 
the United States and its fiscal system 
than excessive cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, which have overstated by billions 
and billions of dollars the real impact 
of inflation. For example, outlays for ex- 
plicitly indexed programs, only amounted 
to 3 percent of the budget in 1970. But 
within the 10-year period since then, 
they have reached 30 percent, or almost 
a third of the budget. And further, in 
the last 3 years, they have overcompen- 
sated retirees relative to workers, the 
very people paying the bill. 

I want to hear that crowd on the floor 
that has been talking about middle 
America talk about this issue. They all 
talk about the programs we have for the 
hungry poor. And the idle rich can look 
out for themselves with their tax strad- 
dles. You cannot get them. They will be 
in here in planes and they will take care 
of themselves. do not worry about that. 
But it is middle America who is so frus- 
trated. And it was compounded when 
they thought they had the solution in 
1976 with Jimmy Carter. 

He talked about zero-based budgeting, 
that he was going to balance the budget. 
He talked of deregulation. He talked of 
sending Government back to the local 
level. But we had more bureaucracy, 
more regulation, and more unbalanced 
budgets in that 4-year period of active 
fiscal rhetoric, and the distinguished 
gentleman is back down in Plains as a 
result. 


Yet I still need to ask how we can 
conscientiously, as members of this Com- 
mittee on the Budget, congratulate our- 
selves about this budget package that 
still leaves us with a $45 billion deficit? 
Please be here tonight when we break or 
tomorrow morning when we complete ac- 
tion on the resolution, because you 
are going to hear me thank the distin- 
guished chairman and the distinguished 
chairman is going to thank the ranking 
member, about our good work. And we 
are all going to run up into the TV gal- 
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lery—I hope they invite me—and we 
are going to get on TV and say, “We 
have made history. We have cut $2 bil- 
lion more than President Reagan; send 
it over to him in the hospital as a 
present, we are doing even better, the 
country has turned around, we are sav- 
ing so much money.” 

Bunk. We are still spending faster 
than we are saving and will continue 
to do so. Why? Because of these exces- 
sive cost-of-living adjustments. And that 
is why I have offered my amendment— 
not to eliminate COLA’s but to simply 
eliminate the overcompensation in them. 
This does not eliminate the cost-of-living 
adjustment, but the overcompensation 
feature of it. And with this amendment 
we would save $2.6 billion in fiscal year 
1982, and over a 6-year period nearly 
$17 billion. 

COLA’s themselves cost us $22 billion 
in the 1982 budget. Yet we spend our 
time arguing about $3 billion for SPRO, 
or a little $100 million over here for the 
minority youth to be trained, or another 
$150 million trying to get comprehensive 
health care centers for the Senator 
from Massachusetts. We all get out here 
and moan, cry, weep, and wail, trying 
our dead level best with $100 million 
amounts when we have a multibillion- 
dollar hemorrhage in the budget. 

Specifically, Mr. President, it is clear 
that. Congress must review the cost of 
automatically indexed programs if it is 
ever going to balance the budget. As I 
have stated, the fiscal year 1982 in- 
creases alone will exceed $22 billion and 
over the period 1981 to 1986, COLA costs 
will exceed $272 billion. 

Since I see the distinguished chairman 
of our Committee on Armed Services, I 
should also take this opportunity to men- 
tion that we have in the Budget Commit- 
tee another related problem. That is the 
semiannual COLA paid to military and 
civil service retirees. I happened to have 
been there in 1976, when we made the 
political. decision to do away with a 
1-percent kicker. We had to face up to it. 
But opponents raised the point of the 
Constitution, germaneness, and several 
other arguments. Over the leadership 
then of our distinguished majority 
leader, Mike Mansfield, we finally got the 
bill to the floor, got.82 votes, and won. 
But it was regularly almost a fist fight on 
this floor to accomplish. that. 

And sadly, when we got it, we had to 
give in at the last minute and say, “We 
will give them a twice-a-year cost-of- 
living adjustment.” 

Fortunately, we did away with that in 
this resolution. I hope the authorizing 
committees will follow through. 

I say that because last year in June, 
when we voted the same measure, 
the Governmental Affairs maneuvered 
around and tried to take the savings out 
of the postal operations function. 

Mr. TOWER. Will the distinguished 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I might note that I did 
support the committee’s action on the 
COLA. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the distinguished Senator’s sup- 
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port and the fact that they have done 
away with it on retirees over in the 
armed services already. 

I had to go before all the retirement 
groups last fall in the campaign and the 
only way I could even get their atten- 
tion was to ask all who had retired be- 
fore 1976 to please raise their hand. 
That was, generally speaking, the ma- 
jority of those in the room. Ninety-five 
percent would always raise their hands. 

I said, “You never heard in your time 
of retirement about increases twice a 
year. You never paid for it. I know you 
are not welfare recipients, you do not 
want welfare and I know you want to un- 
derstand that your retirement system is 
$130 billion underfunded right now, $130 
billion.” 

So, then, they sort of stopped and that 
is how I got their attention. I did not get 
their votes, though, I can say that. 

In any event, sound fiscal management 
requires control of entitlement programs 
in general and control of those that are 
automatically indexed in particular. 
Without such restraint, the allocation of 
a large percentage of scarce resources 
will continue to take place automatically 
without explicit consideration of conflict- 
ing policy goals and priorities by Con- 
gress and the President. 

And we are going into a first budget 
resolution markup next week. The hear- 
ings are going on at this very minute. 
And as we move into that, we shall be 
setting priorities. And the Senate, in and 
of itself, can change policies around by 
how they set those priorities. 

But unless we get rid of this financial 
cancer, we will continue to unnecessarily 
spend billions upon billions of dollars and 
continue to watch our retirement trust 
funds go into red ink. 

Let me state further. Mr. President, 
that a comparison with private retire- 
ment systems should also be made. The 
Federal cost-of-living adjustment pro- 
visions are the most generous in the Na- 
tion. Yet we are not trying to eliminate 
these at all. Forty percent of private 
pension plans have no cost-of-living pro- 
vision. Almost half have no COLA pro- 
vision at all. Only 4 to 8 percent of the 
private plans are adjusted automatically 
for inflation and generally not for the 
full amount. No private pension plan is 
automatically adjusted twice a year. 


So we have not been inconsiderate. We 
believe in social security and other Fed- 
eral pensions. We strongly support the 
programs and the retirees. But we should 
look at the systems with sound financial 
views. If there are increases in benefits, 
let us have increases in taxes. Let us keep 
the trust funds solvent. But do not let us 
have the unnecessary, overcompensated 
increases. Because then what do we do? 
Bust the social security fund or let the 
civil service trust fund go under? 

We have three major retirement funds 
involved. The social security fund will 
run out of money next year, 1982. The 
railroad pension fund will run out of 
money in 1984. The civil service retire- 
ment has already run out of money: We 
have $166 billion unfunded liability now 
and it goes up in the next 5 years to 
$244 billion. 
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So, as budgeteers let us look conscien- 
tiously at the problems of indexing. And 
specifically let us look at what President 
Reagan’s own supporters, his staff, his 
studies, and even the main man on this 
particular measure, David Stockman, 
have said. 

On March 12, just last month, before 
the Senate Budget Committee, Mr. 
Stockman said this: 

My contention in the past, and I think it 
is demonstrable both empirically and theo- 
retically, is, yes, the CPI has been overindex- 
ing for about 2 or 3 budget years now, due to 
the fact that inflation has been getting 
worse, that interest rates have been rising, 
and that housing prices have been increasing 
at a differentially more rapid rate than the 
general price level. 


In fairness to the distinguished gen- 
tleman, he went on to say, “Have faith; 
don’t worry.” He said: 

With our economic plan, we will bring in- 
filation down, and then we won't have that 
inordinate, overweighted home mortgage 
factor in the Consumer Price Index. 


And what happened with President- 
elect Reagan’s own social security task 
force, as reported in the National Jour- 
nal last fall? This is President Reagan’s 
social security task force: 

The task force further recommends that 
benefits for current recipients, which in- 
crease automatically along with the con- 
sumer price index, be boosted by the increase 
in prices or wages, whichever is lower. 


In other words, they have recom- 
mended exactly the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 


With respect to the Hoover Institution 
and a social security adviser to Presi- 
dent Reagan, Rita Ricardo-Campbell, 
she is quoted in the Wall Street Journal 
on March 5: 

The monthly cash social security benefits 
should be indexed to the lower of the 
changes in the consumer price index or the 
already existing wage index.. . . It is unfair 
that social security beneficiarles are better 
protected against price increases than 
workers. 


So we have that particular endorse- 
ment not only from the study panel but 
also from a social security adviser to 
President Reagan, Rita Ricardo-Camp- 
bell. And this is in addition to President 
Reagan’s own Director of the Office. of 
Management and Budget talking about 
the problems of overcompensation in 
indexing. 

Mr. President, we also have various 
economists who are close to the picture. 
I have seen Dr. Arthur Burns: several 
times counseling with the President. I 
have the greatest respect for him. I fol- 
low his counsel in large measure. I quote 
from his remarks before the Senate 
Budget Committee on January 21, the 
day after the inauguration. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico al- 
ready had us working. He was not going 
to let us go. We could not get to an in- 
augural party or anything else. He was 
beginning to pick our pockets—but not 
these privileged classes. Listen to this: 

I would definitely advocate a change In the 
social security law under which adjustments 
for inflation would no longer be as reckless 
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as they are under current law. . . Social 
security recipients during the past 5 years 
have received a larger percentage increase in 
their benefits than have people working for 
wages and salaries. ... Therefore, I think 
we need to adjust social security legislation 
one way or another so that social security 
recipients are no longer what they have be- 
come—a privileged class, being treated better 
than our working people. 


That is a statement by Dr. Arthur 
Burns, former head of the Federal Re- 
serve and one of the principal economic 
and financial minds in this country. 

Elmer Staats, the distinguished Comp- 
troller General, who held that post for 
the past 15 years, had many recommen- 
dations about economy in Government. 
I quote what he had to say about this 
subject before the Committee on Appro- 
priations on January 29, 1981: 

It is widely agreed that without restraint 
in the growth of Federal expenditures it will 
not be possible to end inflation. There 
is little prospect for achieving this restraint 
without some check on the programs which 
are indexed. Under current inflationary 
conditions, it is necessary for all groups in so- 
clety to share the burden of bringing infla- 
tion under control. Does the Congress 
really intend that the people receiving these 
benefits are to be fully protected from the 
rising price of oil when this protection can- 
not be provided to most Americans. 


Mr. President, when the distinguished, 
retired Comptroller said “some check,” 
this amendment is a minimal check. 

We had another amendment in the 
Budget Committee to have COLA’s con- 
form to the fiscal year—instead of a 
July 1 payment, have an October 1 pay- 
ment. That change itself would save us 
over $4 billion in the next fiscal year, 
1982, and it would go up to nearly $20 
billion over the next 6 years. But we did 
not get much support for that. So I 
wanted to approach this problem in a 
minimal fashion and not let anyone miss 
any payment for the 3-month period. 
But some check is necessary—namely, 
the overcompensation, the unjust en- 
richment feature of COLA’s. 


Mr. President, this has been a sort of 
bipartisan approach. The Democratic 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Charles Schultz, just retired, 
testified before the House Budget Com- 
mittee on March 10. I quote: 

A direct attack should be made on the 
problems of indexing in Federal programs. 

It seems to me only proper that most 
beneficiaries of indexed programs should 
have to share—along with wage earners— 
when the Nation suffers a loss of national 
income. . I see no reason why either 
workers or general taxpayers should pay 
additional taxes in order to support a 
windfall for program beneficiaries, and to 
insulate them from sharing a national in- 
come loss. 


So it is called a windfall, a reckless 
procedure—actually, a privileged class— 
by Democrats and Republicans, liberal 
and conservative economists alike. 

Dr. Lawrence Chimerine, chairman 
and chief economist at Chase Econo- 
metrics, told the House Budget Commit- 
tee on March 17 of this year: 

In my view, unless indexing is directly 
attacked within the scope of budget reduc- 
tions, there is a potential for continued 
explosive growth in Federal expenditures 
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in the years ahead. . Several of the in- 
dexed programs which are part of the so- 
called “safety net” provide substantial bene- 
fits to those who are not poor. ... . Thus, 
I would target more of the cuts to the in- 
dexed programs, by changing the formulas 
for indexing, and less in some of the pro- 
grams which have thus far been designated 
for budget cuts. 


In other words, a proper order of 
procedure would be that before we cut 
any particular program's budget, we 
should go first to the unjust enrichment, 
we should go first to the windfall, we 
should go first to the inequity, we should 
go first to the privileged class, before we 
cut strategic petroleum reserves, educa- 
tion, veterans, or whatever it may be. 

Incidentally, the administration saw 
no problem in capping the veterans’ 
doctors pay bonus. That was part of the 
several hundred million dollar cut from 
the veterans program that we tried to 
restore. 

The veterans’ doctors got capped. They 
cut them back, but they could not cap the 
real programs that have such an impact 
upon the Federal budget. 

Mr. President, Robert J. Myers, of the 
National Commission on Social Security, 
and I quote him, said before the Budget 
Committee for his Commission on Social 
Security: 

The indexation of pensions in force should 
not, over a long period of time, put retirees in 
a better position than active workers. 
If the indexing factor results in benefits ris- 
ing more rapidly than net take home pay of 
active workers over a period of several years, 
this is an inequitable situation.. Remedial 
action should be taken, such as capping the 
indexing factors or having them be the 
lower of price increases or wage increases. 


That is exactly the amendment before 
the Senate today recommended by this 
august member of the National Commis- 
sion on Social Security. 

Mr. President, I could go on. I have 
several other quotes that I wish to bring 
to the attention and maybe if my distin- 
guished chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee is in the cloakroom—— 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am right here. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. There he is. 

This really moves me. I wish to quote 
this. This is from the Senate Budget 
Committee, February 27, 1980. I quote the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee, the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, who agreed and joined 
in this statement with Senator Bellmon, 
the only economist who came out on tar- 
get last year. We are all fussing around 
now about the CBO figures wrecking 
President Reagan’s programs, that Presi- 
dent Reagan’s program is entirely too 
optimistic or inflationary. But Senator 
Bellmon came out on target last year 
relative to unemployment figures. So now 
let us see if I do not believe he is on tar- 
get again with this particular problem of 
indexing, along with our now distin- 
guished chairman from New Mexico: 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to re- 
cord my personal judgment that re-examin- 
ing past indexing of Federal programs re- 
mains one of the two or three most critical 
budget issues facing Congress. Indexing, 
especially indexing of entitlement programs, 
perpetuates the inflationary bias of Federal 
spending and makes our efforts to control 
inflation that much more difficult. 
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Mr. President, I am willing to ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished chairman have 5 hours to explain 
that. I do not want him to run out of 
time. I think he and the distinguished 
majority leader have brought discipline, 
but I do not want him to go up and get 
on TV either late tonight or tomorrow 
now saying what a good job we have done 
and then go down to the Washington 
Hospital Center and say: “Mr. President, 
you have been wounded but you have 
been cured. Look what we have done. We 
have gotten your program through.” 

Because rather than all that saving, 
we are still spending money faster than it 
is coming in. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
series of arguments for reforming 
COLA’s, a set of observations by a num- 
ber of distinguished economists and 
others, and an editorial from the April 6 
Businessweek. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARGUMENTS FOR REFORMING FEDERAL COLA 
PRACTICES 
I. THE LOSS OF BUDGET CONTROL 

Failure of Congress to bring automatically 
indexed programs under control is an admis- 
sion that it cannot put its own house in 
order, Congress will destroy both the credi- 
bility of the budget process and its own 
ability to control Federal spending. 

In little more than 10 years, Congress has 
lost. control of nearly % of Federal budget 
outlays through indexing. In 1970, outlays 
for explicitly indexed programs accounted 
for only 3 percent of the budget. By 1975, 
this amount had grown to 25 percent, and 
today it is over 30 percent, This figure will 
continue to increase over the next several 
years even if no other programs are indexed. 

Congress must review the cost of auto- 
matically indexed programs if it is ever going 
to balance the budget. FY 1982 COLA in- 
creases alone will exceed $22 billion. Over 
the period FY 82-86, COLA costs will exceed 
$272 billion. Control of these programs is 
essential to budget control and reducing in- 
flation. 

Sound fiscal management requires control 
of entitlement programs in general and con- 
trol of those that are automatically indexed 
in particular. Without such restraint, the 
allocation of a large percentage of scarce 
resources will continue to take place auto- 
matically, without explicit consideration of 
conflicting policy goals and priorities by the 
Congress or the President. 

Large automatic increases in indexed out- 
lays pose significant problems for economic 
stabilization policy. These increases are 
greatest in times of rapid inflation, adding 
to spending at a time when fiscal restraint 
is normally called for to slow growth in 
aggregate demand and combat inflationary 
expectations. Control and restraint must be 
exercized to prevent this. 

If. INADEQUACY OF THE CPI AS A METHOD OF 
INDEXING 

Using the CPI fully protects retirees from 
the impact of inflation while workers, who 
are supporting the federal retirement pro- 
grams, are doing worse. Over the last three 
years, retirees were overcompensated relative 
to workers by 8.6 percent at a cost to the 
treasury of $15 billion. 

The CPI overstates the costs of homeown- 
ership by ignoring the investment value of 
a home and by overstating the impact of 
high mortgage rates. Over the past four years, 
the CPI overstated inflation due to this hous- 
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ing component by 5.2 percent at a cost to 
the treasury of $10 billion. 

The upward bias in the CPI due to home- 
ownership results in volatile movements in 
the index that distort Federal expenditures 
and add to inflationary pressures. For exam- 
ple, during the first half of 1980 the CPI 
showed an increase in homeownership costs 
of 25 percent. The precipitous decline in in- 
terests in June of that year then resulted 
in an increase of only 2 percent over the 
next four months. 

The CPI uses a fixed and out of date 
“market basket“ for its base. CPI is calcu- 
lated on a “market basket” of goods con- 
structed eight years ago. In addition, a 
fixed market basket” can significantly over- 
state the true cost of living. This happens 
because consumers, by purchasing less of 
those goods that have become expensive and 
more of those that have become cheaper, can 
and do achieve satisfaction equal to that of 
the original “market basket.” 

A policy of fiscal restraint necessary to 
reduce the rate of inflation should not be 
weakened by an unnecessarily liberal indexa- 
tion procedure which could cause budget 
outlays to expand faster than taxable 
income. 

Beneficiaries of Federal programs should 
help to absorb part of the decline in the 
standard of living—when prices rise faster 
than wages, only those working now experi- 
ence a decline in the standard of living since 
beneficiaries of Federal programs are fully 
compensated. 


II. ARGUMENTS FOR LIMITING COLA INCREASES 
TO THE LESSER OF THE CPI OR WAGE INDEX 


Limiting COLA increases to the lesser of 
the CPI or the wage index would save $2.6 
billion in FY 82 and $17.0 billion over the 
period FY 81-86. 

Limiting COLA increases to the lesser of 
the CPI or wage index would restore equity 
to the working man. Currently, those who 
work, pay taxes, and support the retirement 
system are losing against inflation while the 
retiree is fully protected. 


Limiting COLA increases will do much to 
restore the solvency of the Social Security, 
Civil Service, and Railroad Retirement trust 
funds. It is estimated that Social Security 
will run out of cash to pay benefits in 1982. 
The Civil Service trust fund currently has an 
unfunded lability of $166 billion and by 
1986 it will exceed $244 billion. The railroad 
industry pension fund will be insolvent by 
1984 or 1985. 

Federal COLA provisions are the most gen- 
erous in the nation. No private pension plans 
are automatically adjusted twice a year. Only 
4 to 8 percent of private plans are adjusted 
automatically for inflation and generally not 
for the full amount. Nearly 40 percent of 
private pension plans have no COLA provi- 
sion at all. 

Beneficiaries of Federal programs should 
help to absorb part of the decline in the 
standard of living—when prices rise faster 
than wages only those working now experi- 
ence a decline in the standard of living since 
beneficiaries of Federal programs are fully 
compensated. 

There has been a tendency to regulate in 
recent years to achieve social objectives such 
as clean air, worker safety, etc. These costs 
are paid in higher prices for which benefici- 
aries of Federal programs are fully compen- 
sated while persons who are working are not. 


STATEMENTS ON THE NECESSITY OF REVISING 
FEDERAL COLA PRACTICES 


"I would definitely advocate a change in 
the social security law under which adjust- 
ments for infiation would no longer be as 
reckless as they are under current law 
Social security recipients during the past 5 
years have received a larger percentage in- 
crease in their benefits than have people 
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working for wages and salaries. . . . There- 
fore, I think we need to adjust social secu- 
rity legislation one way or another so that 
social security recipients are no longer what 
they have become—a privileged class, being 
treated better than our working people.“ 
Dr. Arthur Burns, Senate Budget Committee, 
January 21, 1981. 

“It is widely agreed that without restraint 
in the growth of Federal expenditures it will 
not be possible to end inflation. . There 
is little prospect for achieving this restraint 
without some check on the programs which 
are indexed. . . Under current inflationary 
conditions, it is necessary for all groups in 
society to share the burden of bringing in- 
fiation under control. . Does the Con- 
gress really intend that the people receiving 
these benefits are to be fully protected from 
the rising price of oil when this protection 
cannot be provided to most Americans.”— 
Elmer Staats, Committee on Appropriations, 
January 29, 1981. 

“The task force further recommends that 
benefits for current recipients, which in- 
crease automatically along with the con- 
sumer price index, be boosted by the increase 
in prices or wages, whichever is lower.”— 
President Reagan's Social Security Task 
Force, as reported in the National Journal, 
November 29, 1980. 

“A direct attack should be made on the 
problems of indexing in Federal programs. 
It seems to me only proper that most 
beneficiaries of indexed programs should 
have to share—along with wage earners— 
when the Nation suffers a loss of national 
income....I see no reason why either 
workers or general taxpayers should pay addi- 
tional taxes in order to support a windfall 
for program beneficiaries, and to insulate 
them from sharing a national income loss."— 
Charles Schultze, House Budget Committee, 
March 10, 1981. 

“In my view, unless indexing is directly 
attacked within the scope of budget reduc- 
tions, there is a potential for continued ex- 
plosive growth in Federal expenditures in 
the years ahead. several of the indexed 
programs which are part of the so-called 
“safety net” provide substantial benefits to 
those who are not poor. . . Thus, I would 
target more of the cuts to the indexed pro- 
grams, by changing the formulas for index- 
ing, and less in some of the programs which 
have thus far been designated for budget 
cuts.”"—Dr, Lawrence Chimerine, Chairman 
and Chief Economist, Chase Econometrics, 
House Budget Committee, March 17, 1981. 

“Between 1971, and 1980, the average real 
social security benefits paid to retired work- 
ers rose more than 30 percent. The average 
real wage in private employment, however, 
fell by 10 percent before tax and even more 
after tax... . That increase, which caused 
benefits to depart from the long established 
relation to earnings, was not the carefully 
considered choice of Congress but an elec- 
tion year gambit of Ways and Means Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills, who momentarily saw 
himself as a presidential aspirant.”—Dr. 
Martin Feldstein, President, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Wall Street 
Journal, February 2, 1981. 

“The monthly cash social security bene- 
fits should be indexed to the lower of the 
changes in the consumer price index or the 
already existing wage index.. It is unfair 
that social security beneficiaries are better 
protected against price increases than 
workers.“ - Rita Ricardo-Camobell, Hoover 
Institution and Social Security Advisor to 
President Reagan, Wall Street Journal, 
March 5. 1981. 

“The indexation of pensions in force 
should not, over a long period of time, put 
retirees in a better position than active 
workers. If the indexing factor results 
in benefits rising more rapidly than net take 
home pay of active workers over a period 
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of several years, this is an inequitable situ- 
ation. ... Remedial action should be taken, 
such as capping indexing factors or having 
them be the lower of price increases or wage 
mereases. —- Robert J. Myers, National Com- 
mission on Social Security, Senate Budget 
Committee, February 27, 1980. 

“Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
record my personal judgment that re-exam- 
ining past indexing of Federal programs re- 
mains one of the two or three most critical 
budget issues facing Congress. Indexing, es- 
pecially indexing of entitlement programs, 
perpetuates the inflationary bias of Federal 
spending and makes our efforts to control 
inflation that much more difficult.”—Sena- 
tors Domenici and Bellmon, Opening State- 
ment, Senate Budget Committee, February 
27. 1980. 


[From Business Week, Apr. 6, 1981] 
STOPPING ESCALATION 


President Reagan and his advisers ap- 
parently do not yet understand just how im- 
portant it is to check the continuing escala- 
tion of Social Security benefits before the 
whole system comes to pieces. Early in March 
the Senate Budget Committee was prepared 
to change the present system of adjusting 
benefits in step with the consumer price in- 
dex, which tends to overstate inflation. The 
President personally quashed the move—on 
the grounds that he had promised during the 
campaign not to change the indexation of 
benefits. In doing so, he made a serious 
mistake. 

The President will get another chance, 
however, when the budget reconciliation bill 
comes up for vote in the Senate. Senator 
Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.) will propose an 
amendment limiting the cost-of-living ad- 
justment in benefits to the increase in the 
CPI or the rise in average wages, whichever 
is less. The same limit would apply to federal 
retirement pay, which now increases in step 
with the CPI. 

There is strong support for the Hollings 
proposal on both sides of the aisle in Con- 
gress. And there should be. Social Security 
benefits are, in effect, a transfer from workers 
to their elders. There can be no excuse for 
letting the income of retirees rise faster than 
the incomes of the workers who support 
them. 

As a matter of simple equity, the Hollings 
approach should be adovted. As a matter of 
practical management, it has to be put into 
effect fast. The trust fund that cks up 
payments under the Old Age & Survivors In- 
surance system is close to the vanishing 
point. Unless the load on it is reduced, mas- 
sive infusions of new monev will have to be 
made, and much that is good about the pres- 
ent system—the link between benefits and 
contributions for Instance—will be destroyed. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my distinguished chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DnR- 
ENBERGER). The Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President. ob- 
viously the Senator has done a marvelous 
job. Perhaps it would best be said that I 
am his secret, silent, unrecorded cospon- 
sor. Is that adequate? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Except for a wounded 
President, the Senator would be a co- 
sponsor. I say that in all candor. He and 
I both know that. 

Mr. DOMENTCTI, Mr. President, I think 
the Senate should know that the Presi- 
dent of the United States did not ask 
us in his first significant series of cuts 
to include adjustments in the cost of 
living for pensions that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has control over. I think the 
Senate should know that subsequent 
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thereto and before we completed mark- 
up on this reconciliation we met with him 
to discuss the issue once again. The Pres- 
ident indicated to us that he was fully 
aware of the arguments on the issue of 
the Consumer Price Index and whether 
or not it was overcompensating in terms 
of real inflation, but he asked us not to 
consider it at this time, and I stress “at 
this time.” 

I know that the distinguished minority 
manager of this bill, who I greatly re- 
spect, was active as chairman before me 
in trying to bring fiscal restraint and 
he will respond that there is not a better 
time than now. But the President has 
asked us to get this first package 
through, see if it does not begin to have 
a real reaction in the American econ- 
omy affecting both interest rates and 
inflation. 

It is obvious that if we have a real 
positive effect in bringing interest rates 
down and inflation rates down and if 
that can be done rather quickly, then I 
think the good Senator would agree to 
the extent that that occurs that disparity 
that he is attempting to correct gets less, 
and if we can do this quickly the dis- 
parity will not cost in the outyears the 
many billions of dollars that have been 
projected. 

So I am here today to ask the Senate 
to understand that budgeting is an evolv- 
ing thing. We will have a first resolution 
very soon. It will be debated on the Sen- 
ate floor and hopefully my good friend 
from South Carolina and I can take this 
reconciliation number and put it right 
in in each function. Assume it is done. 
We will not have the big job of squeezing 
each of those functions because we will 
have done that here in the last 5 days. 
I think some Senators feel that we should 
bring this cost of living up when we set 
the target there. That may be the case, 
but for now I think we should move along 
as we have, get the President’s package 
completed, get the Senate committees to 
work on the law, get our first resolution 
and get into conference as soon as possi- 
ble with the House of Representatives, 
and see if within a year or so we have 
not brought inflation and interest rates 
down substantially. If that is the case, 
the outyear savings attributable to the 
disparity in the CPI will be maintained 
and we will have an opportunity to look 
at it again in due course. 

I say to Senator Hotuincs that I have 
not changed my views. I want him to 
know that he has made a superb argu- 
ment. The cost of living index and the 
entitlements, all of them together, are 
one of the most serious budgetary prob- 
lems this Congress has, but let us not 
forget, and I do not address this to the 
Senator, but we are taking a pretty big 
bite here in the Chamber when we pass 
this resolution. We will cut 38 or so bil- 
lion dollars. That is almost half the in- 
crease in the budget proposed for 1982. 
That is significant. That is historic when 
we consider we have been growing at the 
rate of 16 full percent a year for the last 
4 years. 

So I urge that the Senate reject the 
amendment. Hopefully inflation will be 
reduced and its necessity will be reduced 
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also in terms of the sense of urgency, but 
if not, we certainly will have a chance 
shortly again to consider it. 

I compliment the Senator not only 
for his presentation today but in com- 
mittee. He did a marvelous job of ex- 
plaining this and setting it right where 
it should be objectively and with all the 
expertise he could muster in quoting 
from those distinguished Americans who 
are as worried as he is about inflation 
and overbudgeting in this country. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I shall 
not press my distinguished chairman. I 
understand. There is a tide, though, in 
the affairs of men that leads on to 
fortune. 

I believe that President Reagan has 
not only done the right thing and coura- 
geous thing in putting the attention of 
this country on the economic and fiscal 
problems that we have but I think he 
has a stronger mandate and stronger 
support than any of us ever expected 
which I welcome. 

I think that necessarily, as the art of 
government is the art of the possible, 
we cannot bite off too much and I think 
initially perhaps he felt that way. 

But we are seeing progress being made, 
although on the House side when we 
started they talked about October. I 
even heard Senators on the other side 
of the aisle talking about we ought to be 
good to get the Reagan program through 
by October, and over on the other side 
of the Capitol they spoke about $20 to 
$25 billion and now they are up to $40 
billion, and they have come from October 
up to June. We are making good progress 
and we do not want to ruin that in any 
fashion, but we do not want to miss this 
particular opportunity. 

I take it we will not be passing another 
reconciliation resolution in the next sev- 
eral years. That would be an inordinate 
kind of procedure. It is a rare tool and it 
should be used rarely, and I hope we will 
not come back. 

So the only time we can get it in one 
locked fashion where it will encompass 
all the programs with limited debate but 
adequate debate over on the Senate side 
is right now. 

It is the most insidious, treacherous 
provision we have in all of budgeteering. 
Here we come through, and under the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, he really has estab- 
lished not only a discipline but a credi- 
bility for the Budget Committee and the 
budget process in a national Congress, 
and I do not want it to be like an example 
I will give. 


There was a slogan once with an insur- 
ance company that was in difficulty down 
there. Then they reorganized and brought 
out the new company, and they wanted 
a new slogan for Capital Life. One of the 
suggestions was that Capital Life will 
surely pay if the small print on the back 
does not take it away. 

What we are saying is this reconcilia- 
tion bill will take care of all the programs 
if the small print does not take it away. 

We are judicious. Members urge how 
much for veterans, how much for job 
training, how much for health care, and 
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how much for women’s, infants’, and 
children’s feeding, and how much all the 
programs are and how much we need for 
national defense. 

This goes right in under civil service 
and everything else, an inordinate COLA 
adjustment right there, the military re- 
tirees also. The distinguished Senator 
from Texas, our chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, Mr. Tower, is 
supportive of the twice-a-year COLA 
adjustment. It goes into all particular 
programs and it mushrooms them up 
beyond recognition and beyond manage- 
ment. 

We say it is controlled, and then we are 
granted the golden opportunity, which 1 
believe to be right now, and we fail to 
control, and I hate to see this opportunity 
slip. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I would 
like to congratulate the Senator from 
South Carolina on his wisdom, on his 
courage, and on his eloquence at being 
willing to take on a very difficult task but 
one which I am convinced is absolutely 
necessary if we are ultimately to gain 
control over the Federal budget. 

We have not yet significantly ap- 
proached the challenge of numerous en- 
titlement programs which have led the 
way to a constantly increasing share of 
the Federal Government, being a con- 
stantly increasing share of the income of 
the United States being used by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I do not believe this proposal is likely 
to pass or to be accepted by this body 
here this afternoon, but I do think the 
Senator from South Carolina points his 
way toward the future in stating that 
this is a fair proposal in that it does not 
treat people who are beneficiaries of 
social securitv in a way less favorable 
than it does those who are working for a 
living. He emphasizes the fact that those 
who are its beneficiaries will also be the 
beneficiaries of the cure of the ill of 
inflation from which we have been 
suffering so long. 

I am convinced when it is explained 
to them appropriately they, like other 
Americans, will be willing to accept their 
share of the problems which we face in 
the future. 

I believe the Senator has begun to lead 
us on a right course, and that sooner or 
later, and I hope for the good of the 
United States sooner, this proposal will 
be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator from 
Indiana for yielding. 

I share the point of view that was just 
expressed by my colleague from the State 
of Washington. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for offering 
this amendment to this body today. 
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As we live our time through this life 
and we face these moments of opportu- 
nity, I think this is one opportunity we 
have to seize the initiative and to see 
that the risks of inflation are shared 
equally by all groups in the country. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
probably does not go far enough. It is 
only a modest $17 billion over a 6-year 
period, I believe, which is correct, and it 
probably should go even further. But at 
least it starts us in the position of recog- 
nizing that we are constantly ratcheting 
everything upward and constantly trying 
to say there is one group or a special 
group that will not have to bear any of 
the burden of inflation. 

A great part of the President’s eco- 
nomic program is based on the fact of 
the anticipation of declining expectations 
in the future of inflation, and this 
amendment that the Senator from South 
Carolina proposes would be a signal to all 
people in the country, to all the finan- 
cial institutions, to the young and old 
alike, that the Congress of the United 
States—the Senate in particular—is very 
serious about stopping the continuation 
of the fiat currency standard we have 
been on. 

I think that is why it is so essential. 
It may not pass today, but I hope it does 
pass, because it will be a signal that the 
election in 1980 was not something to be 
taken lightly; that the American people 
definitely want a systematic change in 
what we are going to expect from the 
Federal Government. 

We are not talking about taking any- 
thing away from any senior citizen. We 
are talking about holding down the level 
of the increase. As I say, it may not be 
enough, but it is a start in the right 
direction. 

I intend to support the Senator's 
amendment, and I hope all Senators wil) 
support his amendment, because I think 
in the long range this amendment wil) 
be proven to be in the best interests of 
the senior citizenry retired community 
in the United States because it will help 
lessen the anticipation of inflation, bring 
down interest rates, bring more stability 
to our financial markets, bring more 
stability to the future of what people can 
expect, and make it so that we can ac- 
tually live on the dollars we save today 
so we can live on them tomorrow. 

I thank the Senator and I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, J 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho. He has made an outstanding 
statement, a very cogent statement 
about the amendment itself. It is a slight 
step in the right direction. 

I also thank my distinguished col- 
league from Washington (Mr. Gorton) 

I also ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield as much time as 
the Senator from Kansas would like. 
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Mr. DOLE. I am not going to vote for 
the amendment, but I want to commend 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. I would just say, as chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, it may be 
an option we may have to consider. But 
J am reminded of a breakfast meeting 
we had one morning which the Presi- 
aent attended and where he indicated 
he would oppose this because of certain 
statements made during the campaign. 

But defeating this amendment will not 
preclude the Committee on Finance 
from considering this or other matters. 
This Senator, for one, thinks we are go- 
ing to have to face up to some of the dif- 
ficult decisions, and while I applaud the 
Senator from South Carolina for raising 
it, I will vote against it. But I hope 
when push comes to shove, which is not 
going to be very long, that we keep this 
amendment in mind, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I, too, rise in support of 
the Senator from South Carolina’s 
amendment. I supported him in the 
Budget Committee and I intend to do so 
on the floor. 

I thought his statement was eloquent 
and to the point. I enjoyed listening to 
the historical analysis of why we got into 
this particular situation in which we are 
right now. 

He went back and started with Tru- 
man, went through Eisenhower, and the 
Great Frontier and the Great Society, 
and Nixon and revenue sharing and 
Carter and Ford, and now President 
Reagan, and during those years I am 
sure the Senator from South Carolina 
will recall Republicans talking a lot 
about a thing called the “silent ma- 
jority.” 

Well, I would just tell the Senator 
from South Carolina that I am fairly 
certain that there is a silent majority of 
Senators that support his amendment 
before us but are not really quite ready 
to come forward and vote for it; that 
there is, indeed, a silent majority. 
People say, Les, Senator HOLLINGS is on 
the right track. We have got to do some- 
thing, but now is not the right time.“ 

Well, if it is not the right time now, 
when will it be? Probably never, if we do 
not get on with the program of dealing 
with the indexing problem. 

I was heartened to see the House of 
Representatives, in a subcommittee of 
the Ways and Means Committee, do 
something about indexing. They talked 
about deferring it until October 3. At 
least it is on the right road. It shows a 
little bit of progress; a little bit of 
sensitivity. 

But, as far as an observation, Mr. 
President, we heard the argument that 
we cannot do it because of campaign 
promises; that this is an exercise in 
futility; and that everybody knows this 
is going to fail. 

I am sort of surprised that not more 
Senators are here and participating in 
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probably the most important amend- 
ment that has come to this floor 
on this budget reconciliation pack- 
age. As far as I am concerned, it is the 
most important amendment. It is the 
most substantive amendment. It deals 
with an entitlement program that every- 
body talks about dealing with—to get 
in and do something about the entitle- 
ment program. But when push comes to 
shove, and when we get around to doing 
something about it, there is only talk, 
not votes. 

But I want to tell the Senator that he 
has a silent majority. We had a silent 
majority in the early seventies. We 
finally got a majority in the 1980’s—a 
real majority. So I hope, in due time, 
that the silent majority that supports 
the Senator from South Carolina in his 
proposal will still emerge as a real 
majority. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I would 
like to make the point that in the com- 
mittee the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana made the point of where we find 
the safety net to see that Ronald Rea- 
gan's economic package will work. 

I think the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is offering the President an oppor- 
tunity to guarantee the success of his 
economic proposals to put this country 
back on the road to economic recovery, 
because this amendment would signal, 
I say again, that this Congress means 
business; that we are willing to bite the 
bullet. 

It will not be detrimental to any group 
of people in the country. It will not deny 
any access or opportunity to their re- 
tirement. If anything, it will guarantee 
them a guarantee of a retirement pen- 
sion that will pay for something, that 
will buy something in the future, because 
it signals that we have gone far enough, 
we have reached the breaking point and 
we are not going to just automatically 
try to exclude one group from our society 
from the ravages of inflation that have 
been caused right here in this Capitol 
by spending money that we did not have 
and printing money and inflating the 
currency which brings about the rise in 
prices that so badly hurts all of us in 
this country. 

I think the Senator from Indiana 
made the-point very well in committee 
one day. Where do we find the safety 
net? Where do you look? The Defense 
Department? Do you look in the appro- 
priated fund? 

There is only one place to look—the 
entitlement programs, and the sooner 
the better that we get on with if. 


Again, I hope that this amendment 
will pass and we get a pleasant surprise. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I do not 
think we are going to be surprised. Not 
many Senators are here to even partake 
in really the most important amendment 
that has been offered so far. You talk 
about history and historical movement, 
as the Senator from Idaho pointed out 
how important this is. This is the amend- 
ment. 
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I am glad to support the Senator from 
South Carolina. I hope he has a great 
deal of support, more than I think. 
Maybe a little bit of that silent majority 
that I am talking about out here might 
actually vote for this amendment. I sort 
of doubt it. 

I imagine we might get in the teens 
somewhere, a double figure. 

Indiana University played basketball 
the other day. A lot of teams tried to 
keep them down below the double fig- 
ures. North Carolina came within 13 
points—although I know the Senator is 
from South Carolina. We will probably 
get about that many votes on this 
amendment. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Will the Senator 
from Indiana yield? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I rise, 
admittedly, in opposition to the amend- 
ment, but also to raise a point concern- 
ing the timing of this proposal. 

I know that it is easy to point out, 
even in fun, that everybody wants to put 
off to the future a critical issue, rather 
than face it in the present. 

But, legitimacy for putting off this 
issue is due to the inordinate impact that 
the interest rate has on the cost-of-living 
increases. 

In the last 18 to 24 months, we have 
had a rapid increase in the interest rates 
and, hence, that inordinate impact. So 
now we make a decision that we are 
going to cut down on the cost of living 
because of high interest rates. 

The first question to be resolved is 
whether we have faith that the Reagan 
program is going to work. If the Presi- 
dent’s economic program works, then we 
will have a lower interest rate and less of 
an impact. 

Second, let us assume that the Hollings 
amendment will be adopted. Then we will 
have a lower cost-of-living increase to 
compensate for high interest rates. Then, 
let us suppose that the Reagan program 
works. A year or so from now we will find 
out that, because interest rates are lower. 
senior citizens would not receive any 
cost-of-living adjustment in benefits. 
Then, we will have to, at some future 
date, face the prospect of raising the ad- 
justment mechanism. We ought to not 
overreact to a 1- or 2-year increase in 
interest rates. 

We ought to find out if the Reagan 
program is going to work. If it is, then 
that overcompensation taking place now 
is kaing to be compensated for down the 
road. 

Most importantly, if we do not adjust 
the COLA mechanism now and, over the 
long term, it balances out, then we will 
have fewer questions in the minds of 
senior citizens as to whether their bene- 
fits are secured. For the last 7 or 8 years 
they have known what to expect. They 
can expect what the formula allows them 
to get each July 1. It seems to me that 
we are adding a measure of unnecessary 
uncertainty to senior citizens with re- 
spect to what financial resources they 
will have available. 

Inflation impacts more severely on 
senior citizens than any other group in 
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this country. We are going to add to 
that burden if we act precipitously. So 
let us wait and see. 

Let me add a final point that I made 
in the committee. This entire subject 
ought to be considered as we deal with 
the question of what to do to restore the 
integrity and viability of the social se- 
curity trust funds. Cost-of-living ad- 
justments are a major cost to that fund. 
We ought to consider, at the time of our 
discussion, what to do with COLA. These 
moneys are supposed to come directly 
from the social security trust funds, not 
from general revenues. That is why I 
ask that we vote this amendment down. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
principal impact of inflation in this coun- 
try is not upon the senior citizens. The 
principal impact of inflation in this coun- 
try is on the people who are paying the 
bills—the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from Idaho for their anal- 
ysis of the problem and for the eloquent 
statement by the Senator from Indiana 
about the silent majority. 

We should go one step further—and 
I know the fourth estate will take it in 
good stead. They have possession of the 
ball, and I never try to play one-upman- 
ship with the newspapers or the media. 
But why are they silent? 

They are silent because of the age 
of symbolism in which we live. 

I remember during the last session 
when we had the food stamp amendment 
concerning college students. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, Senator Bellmon, 
and I put it through. But in the mean- 
time we had Jesse Jackson and others 
fill mv entire office until I explained it 
did not impact on them but on college 
students. But the svmbol said that “Hol- 
lings is against food stamps, against 
feeding the hungry.” 

I had a chance, thank Heaven, to ex- 
plain it and, once explained, we were able 
to eliminate the unneedy students. But 
the symbolism, the headlines, the media 
allocation of getting stories into 30-sec- 
ond shorts, mandates that they all stay 
silent. 

What will the headlines say when we 
have this? Let us have truth in report- 
ing. Truth in reporting would say that 
the taxpayers’ savings have been cut. 
When we lose this, that is what happens. 
Their savings have been cut. Not the 
social security benefits. They are going 
to get a cost of living. We have not cut 
the benefits. 

Or would the headlines say “Workers’ 
earnings have been cut’’? 

The workers are the ones who are pay- 
ing for this. We have outlined that, but 
that is not the way you write a news- 
story. The newsstory and the headline 
will say on the one hand “Social security 
benefits are cut” if we succeed, or “Move 
to cut social security benefits defeated.” 

People just read the headlines. And 
then, why would a fellow who has enough 
sense to get to the United States Senate 
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argue with that headline? We have 
enough problems up here. You only have 
30 seconds, so how do you explain cost- 
of-living adjustments with its overcom- 
pensated home mortgage in the 30-sec- 
ond short? If you can do it, you are a 
genius. Or if you are running for public 
Office and your opponent gets up and 
gives a page number and runs an ad, 
then try to explain it in half a minute. 

That is why the majority is silent and 
that is why they do not vote. And they 
will not until it permeates the public's 
attention—an understanding of what is 
really going on on the part of social 
security and other retirement programs. 

They do not want to be treated like 
welfare recipients. They pay into the 
fund. They are workers. They have 
earned their social security benefits. In 
fact, they characterize it as a trust fund 
and they do not want politicians monkey- 
ing with it. They want to be able to rely 
on it. 

What destroys the credibility of that 
fund is we moved in, in 1972, with the 
20-percent increase and made it politi- 
cal, and then put in the cost-of-living 
adjustments, which has only been in, as 
I indicated, for the past 6 years. So we 
began treating it politically by giving 
them benefits, and who is going to com- 
plain about that? Not the recipient. So 
he comes to expect them. 

But if he understands that his benefits 
and his participation are going to be 
measured in an equitable fashion with 
the rest of America, workers, taxpayers, 
and the like, I think they will appreci- 
ate it. They would like to have the sta- 
bility. They would like to get it aside 
from election politics and promises and 
excessive compensation. 

But the Senator is right, that there is 
a silent majority. I hope we can, by this 
alone, at least educate enough to come 
around to the justice of the system and 
therein build credibility in us. 

There are really no benefits in being 
on the Budget Committee. You cannot 
win any votes. You learn a lot about your 
Government and financing. And at least 
you ought to have the inner satisfaction 
and the clearness of conscience to real- 
ize that you have done an honest job. 

We cannot maintain our credibility as 
long as we keep talking about uncontrol- 
lables and do not control that which can 
be controlled; namely, the COLA index 
in this budget process. The time is now 
and I am convinced we can get the sup- 
port on the other side if we had the 
movement at this particular time by the 
administration. However, I understand 
those requirements. 

I do appreciate the support that Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle have 
given this particular amendment and I 
hope we can have it spread over the 
years. 

I thank my colleagues for their atten- 
tion. I am willing to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I opposed 
the Hollings amendment to change the 
way social security and other benefits 
are indexed, but I believe we must con- 
tinue to study ways to make indexation 
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of such benefits more fair and economi- 
cally realistic. 

At some point soon, Congress must ad- 
dress the rapidly increasing cost to the 
Federal budget of entitlement programs 
as they are presently indexed. But first 
the administration has a responsibility 
to inform Congress of its own proposals 
on this issue. The Hollings proposal was 
not a part of the President’s economic 
package, and the effect such a proposal 
would have on the average beneficiary 
is unclear. Congress must consider re- 
forms of present indexing measures in 
the near future if we are to achieve the 
goal of a balanced budget. But we should 
first have the benefits of knowing the 
administration’s position. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I do, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH) and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “nay.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kas- 
TEN). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 86, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 63 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Humphrey 
Kasten 


McClure 
Nickles 


Nunn 
Quayle 
Rudman 
Symms 


Mattingly 


Goldwater 
Boschwitz Grassley 
Bradley Hart 
Bumpers Hatch 
Burdick Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
- Heflin 
Heing 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 


NOT VOTING—2 
Randolph Wiliams 


So Mr. Hollis amendment (UP No. 
40) was rejected. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate is not in 
order. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I take the floor at this time to inquire 
of the distinguished majority leader 
what the program is for the remainder 
of the day and the remainder of the 
week, if he can tell us. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader for his inquiry. 

Mr. President, as I indicated earlier, 
I believe that now we are making good 
progress and it would be worthwhile for 
this Senate to remain in session tonight, 
to a reasonably late hour—I would esti- 
mate 10 o'clock or something shortly 
after that. 

I still have the somewhat timid hope 
that we can finish tonight; and if we can, 
I think it would be worth our investment 
of a little more time. But if we cannot 
finish tonight at 10 o'clock or a little 
after 10, I would expect to go over in 
recess until tomorrow at 9:30 and con- 
tinue in session tomorrow until we finish, 
or perhaps tomorrow night. I hope not. 

If we can finish this resolution tonight 
or tomorrow, it would be my hope and 
expectation that we could recess over 
then until Monday and not be in session 
on Friday. 

However, for the time being, I think 
the better part of discretion is to con- 
tinue with the consideration of amend- 
ments to this resolution until late eve- 
ning, until 10 o’clock or a little after that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
majority leader. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 9. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 41 
(Purpose: To increase the level of savings 
to be reported by the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs) 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. DE- 
ConcInI), for himself, Mr. Boren, Mr. PRYOR., 
Mr. Drxon, and Mr. RIEGLE proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 41. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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On page 22, strike out lines 4 through 13, 
and insert the following: 

“Sec. 11. The Senate Committee on Goy- 
ernmental Affairs shall report changes in 
laws to modify programs within the juris- 
diction of that Committee which would re- 
duce the costs to the Government resulting 
from waste, fraud, and abuse; administra- 
tive, non-defense related travel and trans- 
portation; consultant services; public affairs, 
public relations, public information, and 
Government advertising; audiovisual and 
film-making activities; and uncollected 
Federal debts. Savings in appropriations and 
expenditures from trust funds from such 
statutory changes shall be $3,900,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,700,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1982 and $1,000,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,000,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1983.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not in order. The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
under the circumstances, I am prepared 
to go ahead, but I understood that the 
Senator from Arizona had asked if he 
could have a half hour. I said that I 
would not stand in his way, but I would 
not want to lose my standing on my 
order. If that means I would be losing 
my standing, then I would want to pro- 
ceed prior to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Arizona 
wants to go ahead. We have been trying 
to do it in an orderly fashion. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
was to have the next amendment, and 
then we were to have the three Proxmire 
amendments, with a time agreement. 
The Senator from Arizona now wants to 
have his time. I would be glad to have 
him proceed next, after the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, we all 
have been waiting. I have been waiting 
a few days, too. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s effort to try to get this on the 
track. 

How long is the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin going to take? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There are time 
agreements on two of my amendments. 

Mr. DECONCINI. What is the time 
agreement? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Fifteen minutes on a 
side on one amendment; 10 minutes on 
a side on another amendment; the other 
would be a half hour. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio what the time agree- 
ment is on his amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
from Ohio is not under a time agree- 
ment, except the usual time agreement 
which is applicable—a 1-hour limita- 
tion, a half hour on each side. But I 
point out to the Senator from Arizona 
that under certain possibilities with re- 
spect to parliamentary procedure, it is 
entirely possible that that period could 
be extended to 2 hours. 

Mr. CHILES. On the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. That would be 
possible. I do not anticipate doing that. 
I think 1 hour would be totally adequate. 

Mr. DECONCINI. How can the Senator 
from Ohio get more than 1 hour on an 
amendment? 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. He might have a mo- 
tion under the Budget Act. I am guessing. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
from South Carolina is, as usual, his 
discerning self. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DeECONCINI. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona does have the floor. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I do not want to ob- 
struct and force my way in here. I just 
want to explain that I have an amend- 
ment that I have been attempting to 
get up here for some days. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my amendment be 
the order of business after the Senator 
from Ohio, if no one objects to that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
to object to that. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Then, Mr. President, 
I will go one step further after the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have not called up 
any Republican amendments as we 
moved through this but I understand 
that Senator HeLms has an amendment. 
I think under the accommodation he 
would follow Senator Metzensaum if he 
so desires after which it would be Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM and then I would have 
no objection if the Senator from Arizona 
follows. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Is there a time 
agreement on that amendment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does Senator HELMS 
have some time in mind on his, or will 
he just take what is allowed under the 
act? 

Mr. HELMS. Let us not enter a time 
agreement now. I think the Senator and 
I can work that out. 

Mr. DOMENICI. He would prefer to 
leave that open under the act at this 
point. 

We still agree that the Senator from 
Arizona is after that if it is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
is the pending question at the moment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not hear the 
Chair. Will the Chair repeat that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
is the pending question at the moment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. How did the amend- 
ment get pending when the amendment 
of Senator METZENBAUM was agreed upon 
to be next? 

Mr. CHILES. He got the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona was recognized, and 
the Senator from Arizona submitted the 
amendment and the amendment was 
read at the desk. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the next order 
of business be the Senator from Ohio 
and following that the Senator from 
Wisconsin and his amendment, then the 
Senator from Arizona, and then the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is all right. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona is set aside and it will re- 
occur in the order that was just speci- 
fied. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 42 
(Purpose: To require reductions in tax ex- 
penditures) 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The assistant 
legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM ) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 42. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, line 18, strike out “and . 

On page 8, line 2, strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and “and”. 

On page 8, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(C) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws providing tax 
expenditures (as defined by section 3(a) (3) 
of the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974), sufficient to re- 
duce such tax expenditures by $100,000,000 
in fiscal year 1981, $1,300,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1982, and $800,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the amendment that I have sent to the 
desk may very properly be called the tax 
expenditure amendment, the tax abuse 
amendment, the tax loophole amend- 
ment, the tax shelter amendment, or 
whatever name someone might find ap- 
propriate to call it. But it deals with that 
area. 

Mr. President, may I have order in the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate is not in 
order. 

The Senator may continue. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
taken not be charged against me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, time will not be charged. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
let me take just a few seconds to review 
what has happened so far during con- 
sideration of this resolution. 

Last Friday we accepted an amend- 
ment to restore $200 million to the school 
lunch program by taking that money 
from the foreign aid programs. And we 
proudly patted ourselves on the back for 
restoring some funds to the school lunch 
program. But let us be honest about it. 
The amount we added back is a drop in 
the bucket. It was a pittance compared 
to the amount we cut. We cut the total 
amount of the school lunch program by 
$1.6 billion and we restored $200 mil- 
lion—great big deal. 
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The Senate refused on several votes to 
add funds back to the veterans’ programs 
for medical services, even though vet- 
erans have been told to expect those 
services. 

The Senate voted against an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) to reduce outlays 
by $2 billion in fiscal year 1982 by elimi- 
nating many wasteful consultant con- 
tracts. Numerous hearings have docu- 
mented the waste and abuse in this area 
of spending. Yet that motion was 
defeated. 

The Senate voted against an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Rrecte), which I cosponsored 
to restore $800 million to the social secu- 
rity program and those funds would help 
the most needy and oldest social security 
recipients, those who only receive the 
minimum $122 social security benefit. 
President Reagan told Americans that 
basic social security benefits would not 
be eliminated. Surely this is a gaping 
hole in his so-called safety net. 

In other motions we have allowed deep 
cuts in education, in mass transit, in the 
urban redevelopment program. Alto- 
gether we have cut deeply into social 
programs that help the poor, the working 
family, the middle class, the elderly. 

But at the same time we have totally 
ignored one major issue and that is what 
is the full tax expenditures. We have cut 
human service programs but we have left 
intact billions of dollars in wasteful tax 
subsidies to the largest corporations of 
America and to those who are the most 
affluent Americans. I believe this is un- 
fair. I believe it is inequitable. I believe 
it is wrong. I believe it is bad Govern- 
ment policy. The amendment I am offer- 
ing this evening is designed to force a 
vote on the issue of tax expenditures. 
This is not the only tax expenditure that 
should be eliminated but it is a svmbol. 
This particular one has to do with the 
commodity straddle, and commodity 
straddles serve absolutely no useful pur- 
pose in the economy. They do not add a 
single iota to the productivity of this 
country. 


All they do is make it possible for 
people to play with the thing called puts 
and calls, and if a person has very in- 
telligent and the best investment 
counselors and the best investment 
banking firms, they will teach him how 
not to pay his taxes and to kick them 
over into the next year. The fact is that 
this is but one of many special tax ex- 
penditures, special loopholes that exist 
in the law. We can name them. 


I believe that we must eliminate these 
wasteful tax loopholes. special deduc- 
tions, credits and exemptions. They are 
costing the Government billions of dol- 
lars each year. 

My amendment would particularly 
direct the Finance Committee to elimi- 
nate an especially wasteful tax expendi- 
ture. 

Now by adopting this amendment we 
would be able to restore funding to cer- 
tain social programs, while at the same 
time we would not increase the deficit 
established by the _ reconciliation 
instructions. 
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By adopting this amendment, we will 
be saving $1.3 billion. 

Mr. President, may I have order in the 
Senate, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. When the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was before our 
committee today he gave us a story 
about the fact that we did not have to 
worry about some of the tax expendi- 
tures because as he put it if we can get 
this tax cut through there will be much 
less need for tax shelters, less need for 
the butterfly straddle. 

Mr. President, I was in business be- 
fore I came here, and every Member of 
Congress or the Senate knows that no 
one likes to pay taxes. 

I do not care whether the rate is 70 
percent, I do not care whether the rate 
ts 50 percent, I do not care whether the 
“ate is 30 percent, nobody likes to pay 
taxes. So I challenge the premise of the 
Secretary of the Treasury who suggests 
that somehow by bringing down some 
taxes for the more affluent people of this 
country that they are not going to be 
willing to play the same games with 
commodity tax straddles. 

There are so many different areas of 
fax expenditures that could be closed by 
fhe Committee on Finance to fund 
needed social programs, and yet the fact 
is that this administration has refused 
to bring up any of them, to bring any of 
them to our committee or to the Con- 
gress for consideration. 

According to the Joint Committee on 
Taxation, tax expenditures result in a 


loss of revenues to the Treasury of $266 
billion a year as of 1982, and in the next 
10 years it will cost the Federal Treasury 
433 trillion. 


I want to make it clear that many of 
these tax expenditures serve legitimate 
national policy goals such as the 
mortgage interest deduction which en- 
eourages homeownership and housing 
construction, tax deductions for charita- 
ble contributions, and other tax 
Xpenditures. 


But other tax expenditures, such as 
me commodity straddle, which I offer to 
the Senate as a symbol of the entire is- 
sue, as the precursor of a number of 
other amendments that I will offer 
should I be able to get it through, have 
simply outlived their original purpose, 
end I believe they should be eliminated. 

These tax expenditures are subsidies to 
special interests such as the timber in- 
dustry, such as the oil and gas com- 
panies, and large commercial and retail 
chains. 


But I want to also make it clear that 
there is nothing in this amendment that 
has to do with items I just mentioned. 
The only thing this amendment affects 
has to do with the commodity straddle. 
There is no sound policy reason why 
certain wealthy interests should receive 
tax breaks and let the rest of the tax- 
payers of this country have to bear the 
burden, especially at a time when we are 
attempting to balance the budget. 


As a matter of fact, even Mr. David 
Stockman, the head of the Office of 
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Management and Budget, recognizes the 
problem. On March 12, appearing before 
the Budget Committee, this is what he 
had to say about tax expenditures: 

I think that there are some tax expendi- 
tures that are obsolete, inefficient or unjusti- 
fiable. They ought to be eliminated as a 
matter of good tax policy and as a matter 
of political equity in some general sense. 


Let me list several particularly worth- 
less tax expenditures that I believe 
should be eliminated. I have already 
mentioned the commodity straddle. That 
is the only one that is before the Senate 
this afternoon. But in the area of indus- 
trial revenue bonds, known as IRB’s, a 
group of bonds issued by local munici- 
palities and counties that pay interest 
that is exempt from Federal taxes, as a 
result of this special provision the IRB’s 
are especially attractive on the bond 
market, and I believe they can serve as 
a legitimate tool for local development. 
But in recent years, this expensive Fed- 
eral subsidy has been used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

According to the Congressional Budget 
Office, more than $7 billion in bonds were 
issued in 1979 compared to only $1.2 bil- 
lion issued in 1975. This resulted in a 
direct loss to the Treasury of $300 mil- 
lion in 1982 alone. That is a conservative 
estimate because that amount escalates 
to a Treasury loss of $5 billion over the 
next 5 years. 

The real shame is that a large portion 
of these tax subsidies are being used to 
build McDonald hamburger stands, 
Stouffer’s Restaurants and Hotels, 
racketball clubs, tennis clubs, golf 
courses, and I am even informed that 
they have been used to build go-go 
parlors. 

This is a serious abuse of the original 
purpose of the IRB’s. By restricting the 
use of IRB’s to areas of the country that 
are economically distressed, and by limit- 
ing them to useful bona fide industrial 
development, we can better target our 
resources, while saving the Treasury $5 
billion over the next 5 years. 


Regrettably, the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee rejected my motion to do just 
that. I am gratified to learn from Treas- 
ury Secretary Regan that the adminis- 
tration is considering tightening up the 
use of IRB’s. Mr. Regan today said before 
the Budget Committee: 

There have been some abuses, in our opin- 
ion. We will probably be making suggestions 
to modify IRB's. 


Another area of abuse with respect to 
tax expenditures has to do with special 
capital gains treatment for the timber in- 
dustry. Although this particular amend- 
ment has nothing to do with that subject, 
it is an indication of the kinds of tax 
expenditures and tax loopholes that 
should be closed. 


Timber ownership, because of unique 
tax rules, offers opportunities for some 
taxpayers to shelter profits associated 
with such ownership. 


Originally, the special treatment was 
developed to encourage development of 
timberland. However, in practice, 16 
firms, including the Nation’s largest tim- 
ber and paper companies, received two- 
thirds of the tax payments. 
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I want to point out to those Members 
of the U.S. Senate whose constituency in- 
cludes farmers of every kind, whether 
they are wheat farmers, whether 
they are corn farmers, whether they farm 
soybeans or cotton or peanuts or tobacco, 
that all other groups, all other farming 
in this country, pay taxes at a normal 
rate. The more you make the more you 
pay. But we have special treatment for 
the timber industry. We say to the timber 
industry: 

You need only pay taxes on 40 percent of 
your profits. We will treat it, the sale of 
timber, as a capital gain. 


That little dilly saves the timber in- 
dustry $665 million a year which the rest 
of the people in this country have to 
bear as a part of their tax burden. 

Then you look over at the oil industry. 
The oil industry has a special gimmick 
called writing off intangible costs for oil 
and gas drilling. Again I want to point 
out that the timber item is not in this 
amendment and the intangible costs for 
oil and gas drilling are notin this amend- 
ment. But these are the kinds of things 
we talk about when we talk about tax 
expenditures. 

Even though the Reagan administra- 
tion has already decontrolled domestic 
oil prices and has announced its inten- 
tion to decontrol natural gas prices, the 
oil and gas companies continue to re- 
ceive tremendous subsidies from the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of special 
tax breaks. 

The writeoff of intangible costs for 
drilling, such as exploration, labor, ma- 
terials, supplies, and repairs, costs the 
Treasury over $2 billion a year. With 
decontrol there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation to continue this special writeoff. 
Yet the Senate Budget Committee has 
refused to eliminate this exemption. 

It is an interesting fact of life that 
I was just talking about the fact that 
farmers are discriminated against in 
favor of the timber industry. When it 
comes to the writeoff of intangibles, all 
other industries in this country are dis- 
criminated against in favor of the oil 
companies. 

Other companies do not get this spe- 
cial kind of special tax writeoffs. 

Then there is another item that favors 
the banks of this country. No other busi- 
ness can do this. But the banks are per- 
mitted to have an excess bad debt deduc- 
tion, purely on the basis of a figure. The 
tax laws allow the deductions by busi- 
nesses of bad debts as a cost of doing 
business. But banks receive special treat- 
ment under the law and are allowed, 
through fiscal year 1982, a special fixed 
rate percentage loan business deduction 
for bad debts, whether or not they actu- 
ally have those bad debts. 

The actual bad debt experience of 
these banks has been considerably less 
than their statutory exemption. If they 
were only allowed to deduct bad debts 
upon their actual experience with bad 
debts, they would owe more than $500 
million more over the next 2 years. 
Again, nothing is being proposed by the 
administration to pick up those dollars 
so that we might not have to cut back 
on some of the programs that have to 
do with human concerns. 
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I believe that tax expenditure should 
be eliminated as a matter of fairness and 
equity. Of course, not across the board, 
but eliminate those that are the most 
gross and most unfair and most inequita- 
ble and most discriminatory against 
farmers and business people. Unless we 
eliminate these unfair tax expenditures, 
we leave ourselves open to the charge of 
favoritism toward special groups and 
very wealthy individuals. 

Mr. President, several of my colleagues 
on the Budget Committee have argued 
that this proposal to eliminate tax ex- 
penditures is actually an effort to raise 
taxes. That is wrong. If we eliminate tax 
expenditures, we do not increase taxes 
for lower and middle income families, nor 
do we increase it for those who are in the 
higher brackets. We only increase taxes 
for those who are getting special privi- 
leges under the law today. 

By eliminating the special loopholes, 
we save money for the Treasury. We 
make it possible for the Treasury to re- 
duce the tax burden on the average tax- 
payer and the average business. 

Mr. President, tax expenditures do, in- 
deed, cost the Treasury substantial mil- 
lions of dollars. I believe that a vote for 
this particular amendment. indicating 
that we are opposed or that we are pre- 
pared to give consideration to some of 
the imrroper, some of the wrong, some of 
the abusive tax expenditures, and to use 
that money for some of the human sery- 
ice programs is the right kind of vote. I 
think it would mean that the administra- 
tion and the members of the majority 
party are not only willing to balance the 
budget on the backs of the poor and mid- 
dle class Americans, but are willing to 
cause those who have special privileges 
under our tax laws to pay their fair share 
of the burden. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what the 
Senator is suggesting is that we make a 
tax bill out of this budget bill. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are going to have a major tax 
bill before the Senate and Senators will 
have the opportunity of offering any 
amendment the mind of man can con- 
ceive, either to raise taxes or to reduce 
taxes. We are going to have before us 
what may very well be the biggest tax 
cut bill in the history of the country. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is completely premature for us 
to try to make a tax bill out of this 
budget bill. Accordingly, Mr. President, 
I make the point of order that this 
amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator’s point of order is 
premature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senator from 
Louisiana that a point of order is not 
in order at this time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the reor- 
ganization law says that an amendment 
that is not germane will not be received. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. But it also says 
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it is not in order until time for debate 
on the amendment has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

The point of order would be in order 
after the time for debate on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, might I just 
discuss it? We have before us an amend- 
ment which, under the law, is an amend- 
ment that is not to be received. There- 
fore, I make the point of order that this 
amendment is out of order. It should 
not have been received and there is 
nothing to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the point of 
order may or may not be correct. It looks 
as if it might be correct.. But the lan- 
guage “shall not be received” is stand- 
ard language used by the Senate in 
unanimous-consent agreements which 
impose germaneness on amendments. 
Under the precedents of the Senate, it 
has been held uniformly that, under 
those circumstances, a point of order 
against an amendment on the ground 
that it is not germane may not be made 
until the time of the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time the Senator from Kansas 
desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
may I make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. On whose time 
was the Senator from Louisiana speak- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana was speaking on the 
time of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, no one can 
accuse the Senator from Ohio of not be- 
ing persistent. In the Budget Committee 
markup of the reconciliation resolution 
he insisted that so-called tax expendi- 
tures conld be eliminated as an appro- 
priate alternative to some of the spend- 
ing cuts we are considering. Today, al- 
though his suggestion was rejected in the 
Budget Committee by a vote of 12 to 7, 
Senator METZENBAUM is urging the full 
Senate to accept the same notion. With 
all respect to the Senator, it is not a good 
notion, nor is it germane to this resolu- 
tion. 

TAX EXPENDITURES 

Mr. President, we could spend the next 
several months here debating the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a tax expendi- 
ture and the question of whether tax ex- 
penditures are the functional equivalent 
of spending programs. I believe they are 
not at all the same, but that really is not 
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the issue. The issue is whether we have 
the will to bring both spending and taxes 
under control. Whenever a particular tax 
credit, deduction, or other special pro- 
vision is eliminated, the result is an in- 
crease in the total tax burden. And as we 
all know, increasing the tax burden— 
or allowing it to increase automatically 
due to inflation—is a very popular way 
of avoiding the problem of Federal 
spending that is out of control. Some of 
us believe that the American people have 
sent a clear message: Reduce spending 
and reduce taxes, and interfere less in 
our daily affairs. Tax increases do not fit 
into that picture at all, and they are not 
appropriate to our economic circum- 
stances, 


There are, of course, many problems 
in the area of tax policy that need to 
be addressed. But those matters must be 
distinguished from the problems of 
budget policy and the growth of Federal 
spending which we are addressing today. 
Unless spending is firmly controlled, and 
each spending program reexamined to 
determine whether it continues to meet 
a vital need in an efficient manner, 
whatever changes we make in tax policy 
will be insufficient to deal with the deep- 
rooted problems of our economy. 

TAX POLICY PROCESS 


There is no question that at an appro- 
priate time we should all review special 
incentives in the Internal Revenue Code 
to assess their relative merits. But that 
exercise should be undertaken, not for 
purposes of budgeting, but in order to 
weigh the policy behind each tax incen- 
tive against other forms of tax reduc- 
tion. If we proceed to act hastily on a 
few tax provisions, we will shortcut the 
normal procedures of the taxwriting 
committees in determining an appro- 
priate level of revenues and how to ar- 
rive at that level. We should not pre- 
judge the matter by trying to trade off 
so-called tax expenditures in order to 
allow a higher level of spending. When 
we do look at areas of alleged tax abuse 
in the Finance Committee, I hope that 
we can consider changes—and I may 
agree with the Senator from Ohio on 
some of the changes that should be 
made—that will allow for further tax 
reductions, not for higher spending 
levels. 

TWO SIDES OF THE LEDGER 

Mr. President, it is simply unwise to 
confuse the two sides of the ledger: 
spending and revenues. I say that be- 
cause an important principle is involved 
here. To equate so-called tax expendi- 
tures with spending programs implies 
that the revenues generated by the hard 
work of the American people inherently 
belong to the Government. If you ac- 
cept that idea then vou can feel com- 
fortable with the notion that foregoing 
revenues in a particular area for a par- 
ticular purpose constitutes an expendi- 
ture of those revenues. I am not at all 
comfortable with that idea. It contra- 
dicts the tradition of free enterprise and 
individual effort that has generated the 
wealth we do have to share. It also typi- 
fies the way this Congress has, too often 
in the past, underestimated the crea- 
tivity and imagination of the American 
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people. These, too, are good reasons for 
rejecting the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any reason to debate this amendment 
further. It was rejected in the Budget 
Committee, and it is not a good notion 
for the reasons pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, nor is it germane 
to this resolution. I think the point of 
order will lie. 

We could spend the next several 
months here debating tax policy and 
what is or is not a tax expenditure. We 
will have at least one tax bill this year 
and, according to some, maybe two. I 
doubt that. But there will be all kinds of 
opportunities for tax expenditure debate. 

There are a number of areas. Some 
may want to tax social security benefits 
or unemployment compensation. They 
are excluded from taxation. There are a 
number of areas the Senator from Ohio 
is interested in. Maybe those are some. 
But I think that most Senators would 
like to get on with the germane amend- 
ments, so I will not take any more time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, this amendment is not 
germane. The Senator from Ohio knows 
it is not germane. He offered it even 
though he knows it is not germane. 

We will be here an hour because the 
Senator from Ohio wants to talk about 
tax expenditures that are not germane to 
the issue. The issue was brought before 
the Budget Committee. The Senator 
knows that. The Budget Committee de- 
cided there would be no discussion of 
taxes in this resolution. And we have 
been eminently careful. There are no 
discussions of taxes. 

The Senator knows that in the first 
budget resolution we cannot escape dis- 
cussing taxes. He can talk about his but- 
terfly straddle and whatever else he 
wants to talk about. 

All we can do is offer a cumulative 
figure to the Senate of the United States 
for tax receipts for the years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984. We cannot talk about items. 

He can debate those as part of as- 
sumptions. But he full well knows that 
this is a resolution cutting outlays and 
budget authority direct, indirect, and en- 
titlement, and contains nothing whatso- 
ever about taxes. 

Therefore, this Senator or some Sen- 
ator will raise the point of order as soon 
as the Senator has used up his time so we 
can get on with the matters that are be- 
fore the Senate. 

I know the Senator will say that all 
matters are before the Senate; that you 
are hurting the poor and he would help 
the poor and if we would allow his kind 
amendment here we would be on the 
backs of the rich instead of the backs of 
the poor. 

He knows full well that is part of the 
rhetoric that is part of whatever he is 
working up to over the next 7 or 8 
months, Perhaps he is running. I do not 
know what it is. But it does not have 
anything to do with cutting outlays, 
direct expenditures, entitlements, and 
authorizations that yield to them. 

Having said that, I do not intend to 
debate the substance of this amendment. 
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It belongs in the Finance Committee. It 
does not belong in our committee. We 
have a superb working relationship with 
that committee and we are not going to 
get involved with dictating to them. We 
cannot tell them what to do anyway. All 
we can do is set a lump-sum tax figure. 
Having said that, I hope our side will not 
use a lot of time so that we will not waste 
more time of the Senate by answering 
what is obviously not germane. It is rel- 
evant to the overall economics but has 
nothing whatsoever to do with what is 
before the Senate. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to speak at this point. 

The legislation about which the distin- 
guished chairman was speaking is S. 626, 
Mr. President, a bill I introduced on the 
5th of March, entitled the Commodity 
Straddles Tax Act of 1981. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
and I have talked about this matter more 
than once because, we know the Senator 
from New Mexico has a point about the 
exact pertinence to this measure of our 
present proposal, although he makes 
the point that it would not be an ordinary 
tax. When we came to consider the very 
large reduction in programs under this 
resolution Senator METzENBAUM and I 
offered the proposal to the Budget Com- 
mittee that we include in our instruc- 
tions to the Finance Committee the elim- 
ination of certain tax expenditures. This 
would make it possible to minimize the 
reductions in social and economic pro- 
grams that we felt we needed and could 
afford if we were simply to get back some 
of the taxes owed the U.S. Government 
and not paid owing to the idiosyncracies 
and peculiarities of the Internal Revenue 
Code and the ever-increasing sophistica- 
tion of some persons in some circles in 
finding ways to avoid paying taxes. 

I would like to say on the floor of this 
Chamber that we are going to deal with 
this issue of tax straddles now or it is 
going to be an outrage in 5 years’ time. 

The commodities tax straddle is a very 
simple device for putting off paying taxes 
for an extended period of time or reduc- 
ing income from the regular income tax 
rates to capital gains tax rates. 

It has been carried out by people who 
are not in the commodities market for 
any economic purpose of any kind. They 
are there very solely for the purpose of 
avoiding taxes or minimizing taxes, and 
they are doing this with the help of elab- 
orate arrangements that professionals 
in this field have developed. 


It began, the best one can tell, about 
15 years ago. It is spreading. It now takes 
a fairly expensive lawyer to work some- 
thing like this out for you, but we are 
not far from the day when H & R Block 
will do it on streetcorners around the 
country. They are a perfectly capable 
firm. It will become a perfectly simple 
device. It will begin to cost the Federal 
revenues enormously. 

I do not know what is more to be de- 
plored, the loss in legitimate revenues to 
the Government or the loss of the energy 
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and talents of brokers who arrange these 
things. 

This bill would pick up $1.3 billion in 
fiscal 1982 from persons who can well 
afford it if they can afford the legal 
counsel that arranges these tax strad- 
dles. It is because their incomes are so 
large that they have such an incentive 
to avoid normal taxes. 

The tax straddle serves no economic 
purpose. It has no redeeming social value. 
It is simply a device which will spread 
and its emphasis will grow and the rev- 
enues will shrink. We will face it sooner 
or later. 

It was the judgment of the Senator 
from Ohio, myself, and a few others on 
the Budget Committee, that we ought to 
face it right now when we can. 

The simple fact is that we are going 
to have to do this. If we do not, we shall 
be forgoing $1,3 billion, and let nobody 
mistake where that $1.3 billion will end 
up. It will end up precisely with those 
who least need it. I am not suggesting 
anything illegal has taken place, but the 
presumption is that these taxes are owed 
and should be paid. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
giving me this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. How much time 
have I remaining, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes and 39 seconds. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the argument is made that this issue be- 
longs in the Finance Committee. 

Well, actually somebody might be able 
to make that argument. But on the Sen- 
ate is where it belongs. It belongs on the 
floor of the Senate because we are talk- 
ing about cutting back on vital programs 
needed for America. We have a right, and 
it is only just, do we address ourselves to 
tax loopholes at the very same moment 
that we address ourselves to taking milk 
out of the mouths of kids, for cutting 
back on senior citizen social security 
programs. 

Technically, is it subject to a point of 
order? Is it germane? Does it belong to 
the Finance Committee? 

Sure, all those arguments can be made. 
But when the facts are all sifted, let us 
look at it. The majority party is not pre- 
pared to bite the bullet as far as elim- 
inating some of these tax loopholes. Do 
it mañana, do it next week, do it 2 weeks 
from now. Take milk out of the mouths 
of kids but do not take special tax gim- 
micks away from those who can protect 
themselves and who have powerful lob- 
bies around here. 


Mr. President, this issue is exactly 
where it should be. on the floor of the 
Senate. The issue is really going to be 
whether or not the members of the ma- 
jority party are willing to consider this 
as a symbol of other tax expenditures, of 
tax loopholes, of tax abuses, of tax 
shelters, and prepared to eliminate some 
of them at the same time they eliminate 
some very needy programs for the poor 
and middle-class America. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time and move under 
section 904 to waive section 305(b)2 of 
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the Budget Act requiring germaneness 
of amendments. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
moved to waive the Budget Act because 
the Budget Act requires that amend- 
ments be germane. This amendment is 
not germane to the bill. 

Mr. President, if we are going to legis- 
late on this type of amendment, this 
would mean that the Senate, instead of 
voting on a limitation of spending, would 
proceed now without the benefit of com- 
mittee hearings, without the benefit of 
the advice of expert witnesses, and cer- 
tainly without adequate debate to write 
a tax bill, perhaps a $50 billion tax cut as 
recommended by the administration, in 
the full Senate. 

That should not be done, Mr. President. 
We shall have plenty of opportunity in 
the Senate to vote on every tax proposal, 
either to raise taxes as the Senator would 
like us to do, or reduce taxes as many of 
us would like to do. 

I ask, Mr. President, is it in order to try 
to move that the motion be laid on the 
table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEP- 
SEN) . The Chair advises the Senator from 
Louisiana that when the time has ex- 
pired, and there is 1 hour equally divided, 
a motion to table is in order. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
just a few minutes to myself on this side. 
I want to be sure the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee has the opportu- 
nity to raise a point of order that it is not 
germane. 

It would not be sensible, it would be 
futile, if we just had an up or down vote 
on the waiving of the Budget Act without 
the point of order being made that the 
amendment is not germane. 

Let me address myself to the matter of 
waiving the Budget Act. That never 
should occur—you can look at the his- 
toric record, section 305, on the enact- 
ment of the Budget Act itself—unless in 
the case of an emergency. We have to 
have certain procedures, we have to have 
a certain discipline. We cannot just come 
in and have a majority vote and, more or 
less, amend the Budget Act, waive the 
Budget Act, write a new Budget Act, in 
essence, just by a majority vote. That is 
not the intent of section 305. If that were 
the intent, we would have no Budget Act, 
we would have no discipline, we would 
have no procedures. It would just be 
willynilly, by a majority vote. 

That is not senatorial. That is quite to 
the point of our rules and our procedure 
under section 305. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
had this opportunity within the Budget 
Committee, just as I had the opportunity 
to put in a tax cut measure. My tax cut 
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measure was turned down and his tax 
expenditure measure was turned down. 

Having been turned down, Mr. Presi- 
dent, neither is germane and therefore 
not allowable to be presented at this 
time. There is a good reason for that 
germaneness provision. It lies in the 
fact that the reconciliation procedure is 
a restrictive measure. It is restrictive to 
the good judgment of the Committee on 
the Budget itself as to how they want to 
control and how they want to present at 
the time of a reconciliation measure. it 
is not just to put out a motion and y’all 
come and any and everybody be ready, 
at the particular time using a more or 
less rare proceeding that should not bs 
used, or hopefully not in the next several 
years, to come in with any and every 
amendment, raise the subjects of tax 
cuts, tax expenditures, expenditure cuts 
in the entire measure. 

If, in the judgment of the majority of 
that particular group, they want to re- 
strict it—and they very, very definitely 
restricted me on a tax cut relative to that 
particular approach within the commit- 
tee and they very definitely restricted 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I think it should be 
pointed out that we are not cut off. 
We are going to be, within a week—we 
have hearings right now and, by this 
time next week, we shall be marking up 
what we call the first concurrent reso- 
lution. Within the first concurrent reso- 
lution, both my tax cut and the tax ex- 
penditure of the Senator from Ohio 
would be in order. It would be discussed 
and it would be debated at that time. 

So, in essence, to try to go now with 
the unusual procedure of just waiving 
the Budget Act by a majority vote here 
on the floor in order to force a particu- 
lar issue that no one on the House side 
is going to accept—we know that. Over 
there, Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI is not 
going to move at that time in reconcilia- 
tion. He is moving very deliberately with 
his tax expenditure and tax cut package. 

Similarly, over on this side, the Fi- 
nance Committee is moving very delib- 
erately. They are not going to move 
within the reconciliation package. The 
opportunity is not cut off. I certainly 
hope we shall not set the precedent that 
anyone who can corral momentarily a 
majority vote can just waive the Budget 
Act out of hand when we know we have 
those opportunities, breaking down the 
entire discipline and the entire pro- 
cedure, just at a time when we have 
really developed a strong discipline here 
and a rather restricted, concentrated 
approach, just to spending cuts. 

I was denied my right by the com- 
mittee itself. So was the Senator from 
Ohio on his tax expenditure. I do not 
think we should just shove for that 
point and waive the Budget Act at this 
point. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. If the committee had 
acted on the Senator's proposal favor- 
ably and included it on tax cuts or tax 
expenditures 


Mr. HOLLINGS. It would have been 
germane. 
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Mr. SARBANES (continuing). Or with 
instructions to other committees not en- 
compassed within the reconciliation pro- 
posal, then amendments pertaining to 
that would have been germane on the 
floor, is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SARBANES. The only way, as I 
understand it, that the full Senate can 
have an opportunity—it may not choose 
to do so, but the only wav it can indicate 
its judgment as to whether an item of 
this sort, not included by the Commit- 
tee on the Budget, should have been in- 
cluded by the Budget Committee in this 
package is to waive the Budget Act in 
order to make an amendment in order. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is not correct, as 
I see it. I understand the reasoning of the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland. 
The fact of the matter is that every au- 
thorizing committee brings out certain 
bills. We would approach, on a germane- 
ness proposition, that the Senate itself 
is restricted, with good reason, by this 
particular committee. It has restricted 
other committees in germaneness ques- 
tions on other bills. 

Just to come up and say the only way 
the Senate can act is by a maiority vote 
to disregard the germaneness thing when, 
in essence, the germaneness provision 
was put in here bv the Senate in a more 
deliberate fashion, I think, violates the 
procedure and violates the rules. 

So I am not coming in from the ap- 
proach that is emploved now and the 
rationale of the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland that that is the only way, 
like people are being denied. The only 
way—the Senate, ahead of time, passed 
the Budget Act 5 years ago, and the 5 
years of precedence that we have is that 
we should have and we should adhere 
to that germaneness rule and not waive 
this Budget Act. We have not. Just be- 
cause we say we did not have the op- 
portunity—they do not want us to have 
the opportunity. 


Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator will 
vield, the waiver provision is part of the 
Budget Act. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Oh, yes. 


Mr. SARBANES. Therefore, it is part 
of the Budget Act, as I understand it. 
I appreciate the arguments the Senator 
is making and Members may choose to 
give great weight to the judgment of the 
Budget Committee and, in effect, defer 
to it. But the waiver provision is there 
to be invoked if sufficient Members of 
the Senate wish to do so. 

The fact of the matter is that if the 
Budget Committee had made a different 
judgment, the matter would be germane. 
The only way the Senate can indicate if 
it disagrees with the judgment of the 
Budget Committee on the exclusion of 
a particular item from the package 
brought to us is to invoke the waiver 
provision which is contained in the 
budget legislation. 


I understand the Senator’s argument 
and he is, in effect, saying, Look, the 
Budget Committee made a judgment; 
we think the Senate committee ought to 
stick with the judgment of the Budget 
Committee. The only point I am trying 
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to make is that the Senator from Ohio 
is invoking a procedure contained in the 
Budget Act, obviously put there for this 
purpose, among others, and that using 
that procedure is the only way, in this 
context, that the Senate can indicate its 
disagreement with the judgment of the 
Budge Committee in failing to include in 
the package this proposition, or some 
other proposition, which is not contained 
here. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No; Mr. President, I 
differ with the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland. The provision of section 
305 was not included in the Budget Act 
just momentarily and spuriously, willy- 
nilly, by a majority vote differing with 
the committee, to question the funda- 
mental of germaneness. 

The truth of the matter is that over 
a 5-year period—the Senate adopted 
this—it was a rarity. It was not to be 
used in a casual fashion in differing with 
the Budget Committee. It is a difference 
with the Senate itself. The Senate put 
that provision in there only for emer- 
gencies, and there is no emergency. 

Tax expenditure definitely is a part 
and parcel to be considered: They are 
going to be considered by the Finance 
Committee, and they are going to be 
considered under the first concurrent 
resolution, which we start marking up, 
and we will be debating it, no doubt, next 
week, and it could go over until the fol- 
lowing. week. 

I differ strongly with the rationale ex- 
plained by the Senator from Maryland 
to section 305. 

On the contrary, it was put in there 
for the emergency provisions, if the 
Senate found itself in a particularly 
emergency condition whereby we had 
not foreseen something. 

We did not want and the Senate did 
not want, in the enactment of the Budg- 
et Committee, anyone to be able to come 
in every time and say, “I happen to dif- 
fer with the. majority vote in that par- 
ticular committee, and therefore let's 
just waive the Budget Act.” 

As to germaneness rulings, one can 
appeal the ruling of the Chair but in 
this instance, they put in the definite 
provision with no appeal. 

What the Senator is doing now is go- 
ing through the emergency provision of 
section 305 of the Budget Act. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes? 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator from 
Ohio and I have agreed that we will each 
take 2 minutes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I simply want to 
say, with the greatest respect, that I 
hold with the Senator from Maryland 
in this matter. 

I am a member of the Budget Com- 
mittee. The motion to increase the re- 
sources available to us in the budget 
through tax expenditures was rejected 
by 7 yeas and 14 nays. But it was an 
issue on which the Democratic Party 
should feel strongly. 

If this is not an emergency, these 
labors on the floor the last 4 days, with 
respect to the condition of our party, I 
do not know what an emergency is. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Metzen- 
baum motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I ask this: Is it not true 
that if we are going to waive the ger- 
maneness rule and let somebody bring 
in an amendment whereby we are in- 
structed to cut tax expenditures by what- 
ever number he might suggest, make a 
speech to suggest all the tax expendi- 
tures he would like to cut, and to some 
degree at least commit the Senate and 
the committees to do what he thinks 
they should do, would that not be a pre- 
cedent to suggest that every other Sena- 
tor would have the right to stand here 
and suggest that we now waive the 
Budget Act? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Absolutely. 

Mr. LONG. I could suggest that I 
would like employees to own stock in the 
companies for which they work. Some- 
body else might like to do something 
about capital gains, and he would move 
to put the Senate on record for his pro- 
posal to cut the capital gains tax and 
then to cut the tax rates. 

In effect, would that not mean that 
everything we have in mind to do in the 
way of revenues would be the center of 
debate before the tax bill gets here from 
the House? We would be charging uphill 
and downhill, taking perhaps all the time 
the law will nermit, to debate things 
which, under the Constitution, cannot be 
acted upon until the House sends us a 
revenue bill. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is 
correct. 

I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate un- 
derstands that this is an extremely 
serious vote. 

The Budget Committee has two char- 
acteristics that are tremendously impor- 
tant to the Senate, because by adoption 
of the Budget Act. we have changed our 
rules in two significant ways. 

The matter before the Senate in this 
instance, a concurrent resolution, is not 
subject to the normal amendments and 
the amending process, because, by opera- 
tion of the Budget Act, the subject mat- 
ter of an amendment must be germane. 
That is a dramatic change we have put 
in the Budget Act, for a reason. 

The second matter—listen to this, in 
terms of the significance of this motion— 
is that this reconciliation instruction 
cannot be filibustered. A tremendous 
senatorial right is given up. Fifty hours 
is all you can debate here. Do Senators 
understand the significance? 

The reason it must be germane is that 
we do not want extraneous matter 
brought in, and the filibuster rule is 
waived when that is the rule in the 
Senate. 

You cannot bring in the tax measures 
which the Senator from Louisiana dis- 
cussed. You could come in with an 
amendment that said the Energy Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate would not have 
jurisdiction any longer on energy mat- 
ters. Do you imagine we would ever vote 
on that in a normal manner here? 
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Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will yield in a 
moment. 

It would be subject to all kinds of 
things. Fifty hours is all there would be 
to debate it, and it could not be filibus- 
tered if this waiver were used for that 
kind of extraneous matter. 

In answer to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland 

Mr. SARBANES. I have not asked the 
question. 

Mr. DOMENICI. This is in answer to 
the question the Senator from Maryland 
asked of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

There is no question that an opportu- 
nity is presented, in the normal course 
of a budget resolution, for Senators to 
address revenue levels. For example, 
Senator Lone cannot come down here 
and object to that. 

In the first concurrent resolution and 
the second concurrent resolution every 
year, we are ordered to bring a revenue 
level measure before the Senate. That is 
the time when it is germane, and that 
happens this year. You do not have to 
wait around for the tax bill, if you want 
to come down here and discuss assump- 
tions on revenues of tax receipts. You 
cannot change the tax laws. I hope no- 
body thinks that can be done. 

One can say that the Budget Commit- 
tee’s level of expectation for 1982 is 
wrong because they did not include any 
tax expenditures, and you can move to 
change it. You can move as many times 
as there are hours in 50 hours. You can 
change it by 1 penny and offer it again. 
Even the tabling does not preclude you 
from offering it again, with just a slight 
modification, over and over. 

So no one will be denied a day in court 
on how the cumulative total of revenue 
expectations for the country is arrived 
at. 

The only point I want to make is that 
we have never used this waiver for this 
kind of matter. It is an extraordinary 
activity, and it should not be taken 
lightly tonight, so that we can enter into 
a debate about a tax expenditure mat- 
ter called a straddle, or whatever it is, 
when all we have here is cuts in the level 
of expenditures of the U.S. Government. 
2 has nothing whatsoever to do with 
a tax. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on the procedure of the 
Budget Committee? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. As I understand it, 
the Senator has made an argument 
against the tax expenditure on the link- 
age to the limitation on hours. But if the 
committee had adopted the proposed 
amendment on tax expenditures in the 
course of its considerations—the com- 
mittee turned it down—but had it 
adopted it, it would have been part of the 
committee’s package, and it would have 
come to the floor; and the limitation on 
debate with respect to the Budget Com- 
mittee's proposition on tax expenditures 
would then have operated according to 
the limits. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the reconciliation 
instruction before the Senate included 
tax items, an amendment changing the 
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level in taxation or the assumed taxation 
would be in order, if that is the question. 

Mr. SARBANES. That is right, and 
therefore bound under the limited 
debate. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is correct. 

Mr. SARBANES. So, if the Budget 
Committee adopts this tax expenditure 
measure, then it moves onto the floor 
within the confines of the limited debate 
provided for under the Budget Act. 

I thank the chairman. I think it is an 
important procedural matter to get 
straightened out. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
we are dealing with this matter: Had the 
Budget Committee adopted one of these 
amendments, as was well pointed out by 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, there would not be any question 
about this amendment. 

As a matter of fact, the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Finance 
Committee will argue that somehow the 
Finance Committee is the only one that 
may deal with revenue matters but that 
the Budget Committee has the right to 
give directions to every other authoriz- 
ing committee, which it is doing in this 
budget resolution. 

I believe that the Budget Committee 
is going to act in connection with cutting 
expenditures. It also will be acting with 
respect to bringing more dollars in or 
cutting back on tax expenditures. Be- 
cause I do feel that way and because I 
feel that no particular useful purpose 
will be served, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the manager of the bill, and if 
there is not approval I will not offer it, 
I ask unanimous consent that if and 
when all time is yielded back, I am pre- 
pared to do so provided that we immedi- 
ately thereafter go to an up-and-down 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not understand. 
The Senator wants a vote now? I will 
yield back my time and he his. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a point of 
order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. If I understand what the 
Senator said we vote on the amendment. 
I ask the question. Does not the vote 
come on the Senator’s motion to waive 
the Budget Act? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Absolutely. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
from Louisiana is correct. I had no in- 
tention of changing that. I perhaps used 
inappropriate language. 

What I am saying is, if all time is 
yielded back unanimously, we unani- 
mously then proceed to an up-and-down 
vote on my motion. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, on the motion is 
what the Senator is speaking of. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
from Tennessee is correct. 

I now yield the floor to the Senator 
from New Mexico in order that he may 
State the request if he cares to do so 
along the lines the Senator from Ohio 
just stated. 

On that basis I am willing to yield my 
time back. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
my time back. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield my time on that basis so there will 
be an up-and-down vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, under the provisions 
of section 904(B) of the Budget Act, to 
waive the provisions of section 305 (b) (2) 
of the Budget Act relating to germane- 
ness of amendments. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHMITT). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 82, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 64 Leg.] 
YEAS—15 
Kennedy 
Levin 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 


Pell 
Proxmire 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Tsongas 


Boren 
Bradley 
DeConcini 
Eagleton 
Hart 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
NOT VOTING—3 


Goldwater Tower Williams 


So Mr. MetzensAum’s motion under the 
provisions of section 904(B) of the Bud- 
get Act to waive the provisions of sec- 
tion 305(b) (2) was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. What is the 
matter before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Metzenbaum amendment is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Is it not the sub- 
ject of a point of order? I make the 
point of order that the amendment is not 
germane. 


Schmitt 
Simpson 
Srecter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Durenberger Zorinsky 
East 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is subject to a point of 
order. It introduces a new subject mat- 
ter, and, therefore, the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, could 
we move to the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Wisconsin is recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 43 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 43: 

On page 2, line 24, strike “‘$13,300,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 815,673,000, 000“. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that this is the first of 
three amendments to be offered by Sen- 
ator ProxMire. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we have 
had a request to seek approval to have 
the votes on the Proxmire amendment 
occur back to back at the end of the third 
amendment. I do not know how long that 
would be. 

I know the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia has a little bit of problem 
about that, but I thought if we discussed 
it on the floor perhaps some of those who 
had reservations might listen to their 
squawkboxes and understand what we 
are trying to do. 

Will the Senator from Wisconsin give 
us some indication of how long he will 
take on all three of them? 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
first amendment, I understand, has a 
time limitation on it that the majority 
leader made today of one-half hour, 
equally divided, 15 minutes to a side. The 
second amendment has 20 minutes, 
equally divided, 10 minutes to a side: The 
third amendment has no time limitation, 
except the usual limitation of an hour 
that we have on each amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Would the Senator 
from Wisconsin have any problem if we 
stacked them all, so that the three votes 
take place after the time of the third 
amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I ask my good 
friend if that is possible. I do not want 
to make a motion unless it is cleared on 
his side. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the minority is attempting to check this 
out at this point. There is one other 
Senator that we have to contact who had 
earlier today interposed an objection. 
Just now, we are working on the proposi- 
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tion that we stack the votes beginning 
at 15 minutes of 9. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is agreeable. We 
sought to try to stack them for the end 
of the time of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin’s last amendment, which could run, 
as I understand it, past that time. He 
has an hour and 50 minutes total on his 
amendments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. This would 
not preclude further time being taken 
on amendments on which the yeas and 
nays had not been ordered and on which 
the time had not already run. What I 
am saying is that on those amendments 
on which the time had run and on which 
the yeas and nays had been ordered, the 
first rollcall vote would not begin prior 
to quarter of 9 p.m. tonight. 

Mr. STEVENS. At the present time, 
the next rollcall will take place at ap- 
proximately quarter of 8, unless we get 
such an agreement. 

I will not make the motion until the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia tells us that it is not objected to 
on his side. But we do hope we can ar- 
range that. Then everyone could have 
time to get dinner, if they are not in- 
volved in the debate on the floor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank my 
friend. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority whip yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. What is the next 
amendment following the three of Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Senator DeConcrin1's 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does that not have a 
time agreement on it? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The time agreement 
perpetuated by the majority leader was 
30 minutes, 15 minutes to a side. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the votes on all three of 
the Proxmire amendments take place 
one right after another at the conclu- 
sion of the debate on the third Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
a time certain, like 8:45. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana reserve the 
right to object? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I reserve a 
right to object. I would rather have a 
time certain. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that. That is up 
to the leader. The leader may have a 
problem with that. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on 
the first two Proxmire amendments, and 
the third one, if it is finished, commence 
at 8:45. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. On the first 
two, if debate has finished on both of 
those. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is right. And the 
third one, also, if it is finished at that 
time will be right after that. We could 
take up another amendment in between. 
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This is an assurance that there will be 
no further votes until 8:45. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would cut an additional $2.4 
billion in budget authority by requiring 
the Appropriations Committee to rescind 
as much budget authority as President 
Reagan proposed for rescission in fiscal 
year 1981. This is a total of $15.673 
billion. 

In so doing, it would add $2.373 billion 
to the total budget authority the Appro- 
priations Committee has been instructed 
to rescind in the current fiscal year by 
the current resolution. 

To repeat, Mr. President, President 
Reagan has called for about $15.7 billion 
in rescissions or cuts in the budget obli- 
gational authority for fiscal year 1981. 
The Budget Committee in the resolution 
before us does not cut as deeply. It gives 
the President only about 85 percent of 
what he asks in rescissions. Yes, indeed, 
the committee cuts spending more deeply 
in 1982 and 1983—but that is in the fu- 
ture, where cuts have a way of vanishing 
in the mist as we approach the happy 
oasis. The President asks for the cuts 
now. We should give those cuts now. That 
is what my amendment does. 


If I had my way, we would cut deeper 
than President Reagan and reduce the 
deficit even more. But the committee has 
cut less. The amendment now before 
the Senate cuts obligational authority by 
the full amount requested by the admin- 
istration. It does not rubberstamp the 
President, because it says nothing about 
cutting or increasing particular areas. It 
differs sharply from the prior amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, which the Senate, in fact, 
voted on last week, because that amend- 
ment called for cuts in procurement. 
Some Senators interpreted that amend- 
ment as threatening to defense, because 
so much of our procurement is in de- 
fense. This amendment does not mention 
procurement. The amendment would 
simply instruct the appropriations com- 
mittee to make an additional $2.4 billion 
in reductions or rescissions in spending, 
and would put the Senate on record as 
matching the Reagan requests. Anyone 
who would argue that this amendment 
is antidefense would have to argue that 
President Reagan is antidefense. But as 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the last 20 years, I am con- 
vinced that given the will and the in- 
structions from this body, the commit- 
tee can and will find reductions in spend- 
ing as deep as the President has re- 
quested. 


Mr. President, all of us have had mail 
from our constituents supporting and 
opposing the reductions proposed by the 
President. My mail and, according to 
most reports, the mail of most Senators, 
runs overwhelmingly in support of those 
reductions in spending. The country on 
this issue has rallied overwhelmingly 
behind the President. The people of this 
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country want this budget cut. They do 
not want us to go 95 percent of the way 
with the President or 90 percent, and 
certainly not 85 percent, as this resolu- 
tion would have us do. 

They want us to go 100 percent of the 
way. That does not mean the people of 
this country agree 100 percent with ev- 
ery cut the President recommends. They 
do not. And I think few of us do. It does 
mean the American people want us to 
move at least as far as the President has 
in holding down spending, and that is 
precisely what this amendment would do. 

Mr. President, some Senators say we 
should not cut so deeply. They contend 
we should simply adopt a more respon- 
sible fiscal course by cutting taxes less 
than the President proposed. What is 
wrong with that? Plenty. First, the only 
way we can get this economy to move 
ahead with tough cutbacks in spending 
is to cut taxes and provide the incentive 
for business to expand, for our people to 
save and invest, and for the private 
sector to take up the slack. 

Furthermore, we find even more sup- 
port for tax reductions than for spend- 
ing reductions. And, let us not kid our- 
selves, with the President of the United 
States asking for us to cut taxes, this 
body and the House will not hesitate to 
make the cuts. That means that this 
country will continue to run deficits 
which drive up interest rates and in the 
process paralyze homebuilding and the 
vital auto industry, unless we make these 
painful budget cuts. 

This amendment would require us to 
bite the bullet now—as the administra- 
tion recuests—not 2 or 3 years down the 
pike but this year. When the moment of 
truth comes we have found how easy it 
is to promise a balanced budget 4 years 
from now and how very hard it is to ob- 
tain that. What this amendment does is 
to cut the mustard right now. Make that 
painful decision this year, we tell the 
Appropriations Committee. The amend- 
ment would demand that the committee 
cut as deeply as the President has re- 
quested with no “ifs, ands or buts.” Oh 
sure, the Budget Committee tells us that 
in 1982 or 1983 we will do better. I pro- 
pose we do better right now. So this is 
a bite-the-bullet-now amendment. All 
aboard who really believe in cutting now 
and not putting it off. 

This amendment simply takes the 
President and his administration at their 
word, that they need a reduction of this 
size in the budget to provide the basis for 
an anti-inflation, anti-high-interest-rate 
policy that will work. Frankly I am con- 
vinced that if I submitted this amend- 
ment to a cross-section of the American 
people today it would win overwhelming 
approval, not just from Republicans or 
businessmen but from Democrats, from 
workers, from labor union members, and, 
yes, from Government workers. 

Sure you would get a world of dis- 
agreement on what programs to cut, but 
on going along with the President and 
cutting as deeply as he has requested 
you would get solid support in every 
State of the Union. Every Senator knows 
this. Anyone with ears to hear our con- 
stituents knows they want Federal spend- 
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ing reduced. And that is our job—not 
the President's, not the Cabinet’s, not 
Dave Stockman’s, but ours. 

If we choose not to make cuts as deep 
as he has requested we will not make 
them. We will have a deeper deficit. We 
will have the Government borrowing 
more money and driving interest rates 
up even higher. We will have no faith in 
the anti-inflation program. This amend- 
ment poses the basic issue. Do we truly 
believe we should hold down the rate of 
increase in Government spending or do 
we not? 

Now I know, Senator Domenicr and 
Senator HoLLINGs, and the entire 
Budget Committee, have worked hard 
on this resolution. They have discussed 
with each of the subcommittee chair- 
men of the Appropriations Committee 
and with its distinguished chairman 
(Mr. HATFIELD) how far the resolution 
could realistically go. They bring us 
their best judgment, and that judgment 
is that for 1981 they can go only 85 per- 
cent of the way with the President. 
President Reagan calls for $15.67 billion 
in rescissions. They give him only $13.3 
billion. In other words they go 85 per- 
cent of the way with the President. They 
fall 15 percent short. 

This amendment would make up for 
that 15-percent shortfall and put the 
resolution four square with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. It would pro- 
vide 100 percent of the rescissions that 
President Reagan has requested. The 
committee could give him the same 
rescissions he has asked, or, as I have 
said, they could cut some spending more 
than the President has asked and some 


less, but, in total, they would have to go 
100 percent of the way with the Presi- 
dent’s overall reductions. 


The crux of our problem boils down to 
whether we can, in fact, realistically cut 
as low as President Reagan has asked. I 
say, of course we can. We are not talking 
about a tight, limited budget. We are 
talking about a budget that has exploded 
from $76 billion when I first came to the 
Senate in 1957 and had climbed to $97 
billion by 1961. And now the President 
proposes to put a cap on it next year at 
$695 billion. Now that is a 2½-fold sky- 
rocketing of spending in real terms al- 
lowing fully for inflation. In 20 years do 
we wonder why we have double-digit in- 
flation, and with an early trillion dollar 
national debt with an average maturity 
of less than a year so the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to borrow it all over again 
each year, do we wonder why we have 
sky-high interest rates. 

Does anyone seriously believe that we 
can bring interest rates down without 
truly painful cuts in Federal spending? 
The President does not propose to re- 
duce Federal spending with his rescis- 
sions, he proposes to increase it a little 
more slowly. We will still suffer a fat 
deficit. 


But unless we at least go as far as the 
President has proposed, we have only 
ourselves to blame for continued record 
deficits, continued painful inflation, con- 
tinued killing high interest rates. and 
the unemployment and economic stag- 
nation a sloppy, out-of-control Federal 
Government has brought us. 
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Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate does not adopt the Proxmire 
amendment. I do not think there is any- 
one who has been here on the floor lis- 
tening to the debate in the last few days 
who has any doubt about where I stand 
and where the Budget Committee stands. 
We support the President. We have been 
on the floor fighting for that program 
and winning almost every single vote. 

Mr. President, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
has had his subcommittees look at what 
is left for the rest of this year, and it is 
absolutely impossible that we ask them 
to do more than we have. 

Although the Appropriations Com- 
mittee mark for budget authority is $2.4 
billion less than the President’s total, 
their outlay mark for 1981 is only $83 
million less than proposed by the Presi- 
dent. 

It is entirely possible, Mr. President, 
that the Appropriations Committee may 
need to rescind more than $13.3 billion 
in budget authority to get the $1.5 billion 
in outlays that they agree they can save 
and that this reconciliation instruction 
requires they return in a package of 
rescissions. 

I think it is best to assume that the 
Appropriations Committee will meet 
their 1981 outlay target, which is close 
to the President’s level, but leave them 
some slight flexibility on the budget au- 
thority side. I am sure they will exceed 
their budget authority instruction if it 
is at all possible to do so. 

Mr. President, we have to remember 
that while many of the committees are 
charged with changing laws to save 
money in 1982, what we are asking the 
Appropriations Committee here to do is 
to do all of this in the last quarter of the 
year. It is not like we are just starting 
out. These are all 1981 rescissions. The 
chairmen and the subcommittees just 
do not have a year to do this. They have 
very little time to get the work done and 
to save this amount of money in one- 
quarter of a year. I repeat, if they reach 
what they are instructed to do by way 
of a rescission package, and if the Sen- 
ate supports that when it comes to the 
floor, their total outlays for the year will 
have a disparity of only $83 million from 
that of the President’s. 

I think that is a tremendous record, 
Mr. President. We have not been able to 
work this way in the past. I just think we 
ought to accept what the distinguished 
chairman and his subcommittees say 
they can do. It is an excellent start on 
the President’s package. I hope the Sen- 
ate does not accept the Proxmire amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield on a point he made before he yields 
the floor? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Certainly, 
pleased to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that when a President 
submits a rescission at this point, he in- 
structs the various departments not to 
spend the money which is rescinded. In 


I am 
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view of the fact that he has already sub- 
mitted those rescissions and we have al- 
most half the year left, it is practical for 
the Senate to support the President and 
to provide for the full rescissions the 
President has requested. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect with reference to the technical ef- 
fect of a rescission that the President 
submits. However, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has taken that into considera- 
tion, also, as he worked diligently with 
the subcommittee chairmen and mem- 
bers of the committee to give us the 
mark, which is extremely close to the 
Presidents. As I indicated, in outlays, 
there will only be an $83 million differ- 
ence. That is going to be a challenge 
when we consider the amount of time 
they had. The Senator is technically 
correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield the remainder 
of my time in opposition to the amend- 
ment to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE), deserves credit today for 
focusing our attention on cost savings. 
I think the thrust of his amendment 
would be to increase the instruction to 
the Appropriations Committee from the 
$13.3 billion agreed upon by the Budget 
Committee to $15.7 billion, which is also 
the initial estimate of the President’s 
proposal. 

I shall not undertake a detailed anal- 
ysis of his plan at this time. The figures 
are clear and there is no disagreement 
about what they mean. But a few gen- 
eral points are in order. 

Mr. President, I think there are a 
number of dangers. The first is that we 
have a danger here of trying to focus the 
entire attention on savings that we must 
make, but in fiscal year 1981 and, more 
than that, in the last quarter, as the 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget has already indicated, making 
all these savings in the last quarter of 
fiscal 1981. 

I think the President and the Budget 
Director, Mr. David Stockman, have 
both acknowledged that fiscal year 1981 
is not the key to our economic recovery. 
After all, the savings, as I say, that we 
can achieve in 1981 have to be made in 
the last quarter. 

Mr. President, I have asked, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, each of the 13 subcommittees 
to make an estimate of what they felt 
would be realistic reductions that could 
be made in fiscal year 1981 after we got 
the information from the White House 
on the President’s fiscal rescission pro- 
gram. I think it is very interesting to 
note that the subcommittee chairmen, 
who gave very careful consideration to 
this on a bipartisan basis, with the rank- 
ing minority member of each subcom- 
mittee fully participating, came up with 
a target figure of $11.8 billion. I might 
say that the Senator presiding now (Mr. 
ScHMITT), chairman of our Subcommit- 
tee on Labor-HHS, made an estimate 
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that his subcommittee could reduce by 
over $2 billion alone in budget authority, 
which I think is a very significant reduc- 
tion for one subcommittee. 

I am also aware that the Senator from 
Wisconsin, our colleague (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE), disagrees with the report from the 
Labor-HHS Subcommittee, and so in- 
formed me by letter. I want to respond 
by saying that I shall continue to press 
the entire committee for as great reduc- 
tions as we can make in fiscal year 1981. 
I know that each chairman and each 
ranking minority member on each sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will do likewise. 


IT agree with the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Domentrcr), 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget, that we should set our mark at 
a realistic figure of $13.3 billion. Let me 
also say that of the total net savings in 
1981 recommended by the Budget Com- 
mittee—that total is $14.7 billion—the 
Appropriations Committee share is $13.3 
billion. Over 80 percent of the savings to 
be made in fiscal year 1981 has been in- 
structed to be made through the actions 
of the Appropriations Committee. But by 
the same token, the Appropriations 
Committee has been given a very clear 
Signal that none of those cuts can be 
considered as coming from the military 
budget. So, in a sense, what we are doing 
is reducing our base to a very, very nar- 
row consideration of where we can make 
these cuts. 


Mr. President, this is going to be a 
monumental task, a very difficult task. 
But let us put it against the record of 
the rescissions of the past. 


Mr. President, ever since the passage of 
the Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, we have had 6 fiscal years of 
experience with rescinding budget au- 
thority. Over that span, Congress has 
rescinded 48 percent of the amount pro- 
posed by the President. 
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I do not seek to condemn either the 
President or the Congress by noting that 
this is not a particularly high level of 
success. This approval rate reflects the 
simple fact that Congress is reluctant to 
overturn budget priorities that it ap- 
proved in the regular appropriations and 
authorizations process only months ago. 

Let me emphasize an important dis- 
tinction here: Rescissions are not pro- 
spective savings which are are planning 
for 1982 and 1983. Instead, they con- 
stitute the reversal of appropriations 
choices Congress deliberated and estab- 
lished for 1981 and their impact will be 
felt immediately. This does not mean 
they are impossible to achieve but it does 
explain why Congress is reluctant to dis- 
rupt budget planning so late in the year. 

As a consequence, out of the $11.9 bil- 
lion proposed for rescission over the last 
6 years, only $5.8 billion has been ac- 
cepted here in Congress. In fact, that 
savings rate is somewhat overstated by 
the rescission of $2 billion for the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve last year. 

I add that historic note for two rea- 
sons. First, the $13.3 billion instruction 
for the Appropriations Committee is 
higher than all rescissions requested in 
the past 6 years. In a single quarter, we 
are being instructed to rescind $13.3 bil- 
lion. This is more than $1 billion more 
than Congress has accomplished over the 
life of the Impoundment Control Act. 


Second, even though Congress has a 
history of approving less than 50 percent 
of all Presidential rescission requests, we 
are being instructed to report rescissions 
amounting to 85 percent of the Presi- 
dent's fiscal year 1981 request. The pend- 
ing amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin would amount, in effect, to a man- 
date to the Appropriations Committee to 
rescind 100 percent; in other words, make 
full compliance in that one act in the 
last quarter—a goal which careful review 
by subcommittees indicates is not pos- 
sible. As I said earlier, even the $13.3 bil- 
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lion figure is a challenging task, but one 
which I believe the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can handle. To accomplish our 
instruction, we will have to do better than 
the rescissions rates in past Congresses 
that are as follows: 

[In percent] 


Despite these past approval rates, Mr. 
President, I believe we should be able to 
reach the $13.3 billion instruction. This 
is not a business-as-usual Congress and 
I know the Appropriations Committee 
will not adopt a business-as-usual atti- 
tude on rescissions. 

Therefore, I recognize that we are in 
very difficult and very unusual times, but 
I do feel that we have to be reasonable, 
that we have to recognize just what we 
have as constrictions on this action that 
has been instructed by the Budget Com- 
mittee. We shall seek to achieve that goal 
without this amendment. 

Where we have witnessed a 48-percent 
rescission approval rate by Congress in 
the past, I am confident we can, at ap- 
propriations, achieve the much higher 
rate mandated by the instruction of $13.3 
billion. 

But placing a higher instruction on 
the committee, Mr. President, ignores 
the magnitude of the task before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and ignores the 
estimates submitted by each subcommit- 
tee. For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to reject the amendment 
submitted by the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
schedule of rescissions by the last six 
Congresses. 

There being no objection, the sched- 
ule was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


—A= cere ono L ee ee Dee) FOr OS ee es ce ea Bs a rs a 


Amount 
proposed 


House 


Number (action) 


1 (4) $3, 328, 500 
9 (1) 3, 608, 363 
1 (1) 1,835,602 
8 (0) 644,055 


$408, 381 
74, 931 
807, 640 
55, 255 


Note,—1979 figures are inflated by the single action of the additional rescission of $2 billion 


in strategic petroleum reserve. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remaining part of the time 
that has been yielded or I yield it back 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
recognize, I think all of us do, the fine 
job that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has done. He is 
a fine chairman. I have great respect for 
him. As we all know, it is an extraordi- 
narily difficult job that he has assumed 
and I think he has done very well. 

He has pointed out how his commit- 
tee is being called on to make rescis- 
sions that are far deeper than have been 
made before. That is true. But let. us 
recognize how entirely different the sit- 


Senate 
(action) 


$464, 538 
138, 331 
1, 271, 040 
55, 255 


Percent of 
dollars 
rescinded 


Amount 


approved Number 


$391, 295 12 

138, 331 4 

1, 271, 040 70 
55, 255 


10 (0 
cies 


239 


Percent of 
dollars 
rescinded 


Amount 
approved 


Senate 
(action) 


House 
(action) 


Amount 
proposed 


869 
197 


723, 699 
3, 184, 000 


5, 763, 530 


723, 699 


80 
3, 869, 305 197 


48 


998, 692 705, 
1,618,000 1,751, 
11, 943, 212 


uation is now. The Budget Act was 
adopted in 1975. 


It was followed by the election of 
President Carter, who did not have a 
program for holding down the rate of 
increase on Government spending. At 
least, that was not front and center. 


Since we appropriated these funds in 
1980, we have had a historic election, 
with the clearest kind of mandate for 
the elected President. That mandate was 
overwhelmingly to hold down Federal 
spending. That is what he talked about 
over and over. That was the theme of 
his inaugural, There is a new President, 
a new party, a new election. I believe 
that message certainly should have come 


Source: Tabulated from House Appropriations Committee data. 


through to all of us. Anybody who has 
talked to his constituents has heard 
plenty of it. 

Now we have a new election, a new 
President. 

I call this to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Oregon and 
New Mexico: Let us not forget that we 
also have a new Senate. The Senate that 
appropriated this money was a Demo- 
cratic Senate. Now it is a Republicar 
Senate, and I believe that Republican 
Senate got the message, also. 

We have 16 new Republican Senators. 
Why were thev elected? In many cases, 
it was to hold down spending. Thev were 
not elected to come in and just sit in 
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office and conduct the same kind of pol- 
icies we had in the past. We have a new 
message, and that message should be 
translated into action, and that is what 
my amendment does. 

I should like to see us cut 150 percent— 
in other words, more deeply than Presi- 
dent Reagan has recommended. Con- 
gresses have done that in the past. 

I hope the Senate will give very seri- 
ous attention to this amendment. 

I must say that I have great respect 
for the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, who I be- 
lieve is doing an excellent job in every 
respect. We just disagree a little on this 
rescission, this $2.4 billion worth. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. If the Senators from New 
Mexico and Oregon want to yield back 
the remainder of their time, I will do so, 
and we will go to the next amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Whatever time the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee desires, I should like 1 minute at 
the end. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
remaining to the Senator from Oregon is 
2 minutes and 30 seconds. 

Mr. HATFIELD. And the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has 4 minutes and 
20 seconds. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will take it from 
the resolution, and the Senator from 
Oregon can use what time he needs. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is no question that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and I are on the 
same frequency. I would make only one 
correction to his statement. 

He spoke of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee as being my committee. It is 
really our committee, the Senator from 
Wisconsin being the ranking minority 
member. I consider it as our responsibil- 
ity of leadership on that committee. 

I say to the Senator that because we 
are on the same frequency, we are set- 
ting our goals precisely in the same di- 
rection. But I believe there comes a point 
where we have to delineate what we 
would be involved in, in relation to reduc- 
tions in programs and actually existing 
programs. 

I believe we are reaching a point be- 
yond the bone marrow, where it is going 
to be an amputation rather than merely 
an operation. 

This program includes the elimination 
of EDA, UDAG, solar bank, HUD reha- 
bilitation loans, cancellation of DOD al- 
cohol fuels, USDA alcohol fuels. Also, 
we would have EPA waste water treat- 
ment grants, $1.7 billion; HUD subsi- 
dized housing, $5.1 billion. We have $1.3 
billion now in elementary and secordary 
education programs, $240 million in vo- 
cational education. I could go on. Per- 
haps some of these programs need to be 
removed or reduced or excised. 

I just wanted to be clear that we are 
exempting the military of $150 billion 
plus in this action, as if there were no 
waste in the military, as if there were no 
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reason to give the same scrutinizing ef- 
fort for cost analysis that we are giving 
to these other programs. Therefore, we 
have narrowed our base to these basic 
programs that I do not believe we want 
to abolish absolutely and amputate from 
the Government, but we want to reduce. 
I would say we have reached beyond the 
point of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute on the resolution. 

Mr. President, I repeat that we will 
not get the fiscal matters of our Govern- 
ment under control unless the Appropri- 
ations Committee, the Budget Commit- 
tee, and the Finance Committee are 
working together. Obviously, we need to 
work together. 

However, Senator HATFIELD’S commit- 
tee, with discretionary appropriation 
authority, and the Finance Committee, 
with principal jurisdiction over entitle- 
ments, must work together with the 
Budget Committee in order to get the 
job done that the people of this coun- 
try earnestly wait for and desire on the 
part of the Senate. 


It has been my privilege to take over 
the job of chairmanship of this commit- 
tee and to begin anew with the chair- 
men of those very important committees, 
where we consult, where we talk, where 
we understand, where there are no sur- 
prises, where the staff attempts to ex- 
change information, so that we all know 
what the other has in mind. 


I have absolute confidence that the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is going to do the maximum that 
can be done in the short time that re- 
mains. 


I hope the Senate will go along with 
us tonight. There is plenty of budget 
authority to cut. The chairman enumer- 
ated some of them. It is going to be an 
extremely difficult job to do that. In 1982 
it will be tougher, but at least there is 
some transition time. There is some time 
to think together. There is some time to 
put together new laws that will provide 
transitions, not only what we have been 
doing and what we hope to do in 1982 
and other years. There are no new 
authorizing bills that are going to come 
down to Senator HATFIELD and make his 
job easy. It is all going to be Appropri- 
ations Committee work. 


I hope that tonight the Senate, once 
again, will go along with what has been 
a well-thought-out, well-considered ex- 
change of ideas between the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Budget Com- 
mittee, and defeat the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 
This Senator appreciates the great sup- 
port the Senator from Wisconsin has 
given on the floor for the budget process 
and the reconciliation mandates that will 
soon be thrust upon the committee. At 
this point, I hope he understands that 
we just cannot expect the chairmen and 
subcommittee chairmen to do more than 
the amount the Budget Committee found. 
I thank him for his support during the 
last 3 or 4 days. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, and I 
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contami him on the fine job he has 
one. 

Mr. President, in the first place, this 
amendment would stand by the Presi- 
dent. It would make the President’s re- 
quest not 85 percent, not 90 percent, but 
100 percent. 

It seems to me that under the circum- 
stances, with a new President, the man- 
date he has, the mandate we have, we 
should do that. 

In the second place, let us make clear 
that these rescissions change from the 
time the President requests them. He 
then puts the spending on hold. He has 
done that. The result is that they have 
not a quarter, not a couple of months, 
but they have 5 full months to hold down 
this spending. 

In the third place, I point out that 
we do not have to abolish programs, We 
do not have to cut as deeply or as cruelly 
as has been implied. We can, for exam- 
ple, make a 2-percent cut in Federal em- 
ployment instead of a 1-percent cut. 
That would save a very substantial 
amount. We can make a deeper cut in 
the Postal Service subsidies. There are 
any number of programs that can be 
reduced. 

So I hope that the Senate will give 
serious consideration to this matter and 
recognize that these are unusual times. 
We do have a mandate from the people 
of this country, in spending, to cut at 
least as deeply as the President has pro- 
posed. I hope we will adopt this amend- 
ment and do that. 

If the other side yields back their time, 
I will yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The other 
side has no further time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, under the pre- 
vious order, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 14 
(Purpose: To restore the full amount of 
the President’s proposed budget and out- 
lay reductions for the Export-Import 

Bank) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up printed amendment No. 14 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) proposes amendment numbered 14. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 2, strike out “$6,146,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,394,000,- 
000”. 
On page 5. line 3, strike out 8138.000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$147,000,000". 

On page 5, line 4, strike out “$15,460,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$16,125,- 
000,000". 

On page 5, line 5, strike out “$958,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 81.068.000, 000. 

On page 5, line 6, strike out “$18,412,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$19,135,- 
000.000“. 
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On page 5, line 7, strike out “$2,274,000,- 
- 000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,631,- 
000,000”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I propose is to restore the 
budget cuts concerning the Export-Im- 
port Bank that were proposed by Presi- 
dent Reagan. When Senate Con- 
current Resolution 9 was before the 
Budget Committee, that committee gave 
favorable treatment to amendments con- 
cerning Eximbank authorizations and 
outlays for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983 in total, respectively, of $1.636 
billion and $481 million. 

Mr. President, there is no excuse for 
according the Eximbank preferred 
treatment in budget matters. Inflation 
is our No. 1 economic problem. 

I might say, Mr. President, inciden- 
tally, that I have talked to dozens of 
exporters who support President Rea- 
gan’s program and who recognize that 
they will have to make something of a 
sacrifice if the Export-Import Bank is 
not given the kind of funding that the 
Budget Committee would give them, but 
they tell me they prefer to go along all 
the way with the President in spite of 
the fact that they would have to make 
a sacrifice. 

I think that makes sense. They recog- 
nize if we are going to cut the many 
programs that help so many of the el- 
derly and the poor they, the Eximbank, 
the exporters, should share in that cut. 

In order to cut inflation we must make 
deep cuts in the budget. In order that 
we may have the public support to make 
the deep cuts we need to make we will 
have to be fair about the budget cuts. 
In order to be fair every group and sector 
of the economy will have to share in the 
cuts. 

Why should Eximbank be an excep- 
tion? There is no good reason. 

Cuts will be made in health care, aid 
to the poor, student loans, and many, 
many other social programs that have 
a worthy purpose. Eximbank is not more 
important to the Nation than the people 
who will suffer cuts. 

I think all of us recognize that while 
budget cuts will not do the whole job, 
they are crucial to stopping inflation. 

One reason inflation is so bad is that 
interest rates are high because the de- 
mand on our capital markets fueled by 
Government borrowing exceeds the sup- 
ply of capital. Government deficits, fi- 
nanced in the capital markets, crowd out 
private borrowing and result in high in- 
terest rates. 

Eximbank financing, along with other 
Government agencies, is a part of the 
problem. Eximbank borrows in the mar- 
ket and makes loans at subsidized rates 
to borrowers. How in the world can we 
justify increased borrowing and lending 
authority for Eximbank to make subsi- 
dized loans to foreign purchasers? 

Many times I have stood on the floor 
and have reported for the Banking Com- 
mittee as chairman of the Banking 
Committee over the past 6 years, the 
announced loans that the Export-Import 
Bank is making to the foreign countries, 
and again and again I have been shocked 
at the fact that they will borrow at 8 
and 9 percent at least when American 
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businessmen have to borrow at double 
that rate. 

We need only to look at the Eximbank 
financing of the purchase of airplanes 
by Ansett (Australia) to see how ridicu- 
lous the subsidy is. The Eximbank direct 
loan was almost $300 million at an 8- to 
8.4-percent rate. Think of that, an 8-per- 
cent loan, subsidized by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. What are we to tell American 
businessmen who go to their bank and 
are quoted 17 to 20 percent for a loan? 
What are we to tell the new homeowner 
who must pay 14 to 16 percent for a home 
mortgage loan? The subsidy on the An- 
sett loan runs to over $25 million per 
year. 

President Reagan recommended cuts 
in Eximbank authority. I want to quote 
his statement contained in his “Program 
for Economic Recovery” on Eximbank. 

This is the President of the United 
States speaking. This is what President 
Reagan said, and I quote him: 

To help control the expansion of Fed- 
eral credit programs, particularly those with 
a subsidy element, the Administration will 
propose that the Export-Import Bank's au- 
thority to make new direct loans be set at 
$4.4 billion in 1982, down 12% from the 
Carter budget and 31% from the current 
base. 


He goes on to say: 
The Bank’s lending operations grew by over 
400 percent from 1977 to 1980. 


So we are talking about cutting it not 
nearly to the level it was in 1977. We are 
cutting only moderately in connection 
with that earlier level. 

To quote President Reagan further: 

The Carter administration used the Bank 
as a vehicle for head-to-head competition 
with foreign export subsidy programs. Some 
argue that rapid further growth in the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s direct loans is neces- 
Sary to expand exports, reduce U.S. trade 
deficits, and halt the decline in the U.S. 
share of world trade. However, the interna- 
tional accounts of the United States are now 
strong compared to other major industrial 
countries. The U.S. current account balance 
has improved by nearly $20 billion since 
1978 while those of Germany and Japan 
have declined by $26 billion and $30 billion 
respectively. 


In other words, we are doing better 
than our competition in exports, better 
than Germany, better than Japan. 

Further, the U.S. share of world trade 
has increased in recent years. This excel- 
lent U.S. export performance has resulted 
primarily from cyclical changes in the 
United States and foreign economies, and 
not from growth in the Bank’s direct 
lending. 

Because of the Bank's past lending 
policies, its credit facilities tend to be re- 
garded as entitlement programs. More- 
over, a large proportion of the Bank’s an- 
nual lending supports exports by a hand- 
ful of large firms. In 1980, seven firms ac- 
counted for two-thirds of direct loans. 
Further, the Bank’s subsidy to foreign 
borrowers results in a low rate of return 
to the U.S. economy and a drain on capi- 
tal that reduces or eliminates the bene- 
fits from trade. 

The administration’s proposal will en- 
able the Bank to offer substantial levels 
of credit to U.S. exporters: but credit 
terms will be less generous and credit will 
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be more carefully targeted. In addition to 
benefiting from the regular, long-term 
direct loans, smaller U.S. exporters will 
continue to be assisted by the Bank’s 
medium-term discount loan program. 
This component of the Bank's direct 
lending will be maintained at $400 million 
annually rather than eliminated as pro- 
posed by President Carter. 

By restraining the growth of these pro- 
grams, Federal outlays and the Federal 
deficit can be reduced by more than $6 
billion over the next 5 fiscal years. At the 
same time, the objective of promoting ex- 
ports will be supported at historically 
high levels. The changes will have only a 
nominal impact on the level of U.S. ex- 
ports because first, previous credit levels 
were high; second, the direct loan pro- 
gram finances only 2 to 3 percent of U.S. 
exports; and third, as inflation and in- 
terest rates subside, the demand for the 
Bank’s credit will fall. 

I am sorry to report that the Budget 
Committee did not take President 
Reagan’s advice. My amendment adopts 
President Reagan’s recommendations. 
The Budget Committee took President 
Reagan's proposed cuts in Eximbank out- 
lays for fiscal 1881, 1982, and 1983, and 
put back respectively, $14 million, $110 
million, and $357 million for a total of 
$481 million, in the Eximbank budget. 
My amendment restores the Reagan 
budget cuts on outlays. 

The Budge? Committee also took Presi- 
dent Reagan's proposed cuts on Exim- 
bank budget authority for fiscal 1981, 
1982, and 1983, and put back respectively 
$248 million, $665 million, and $723 mil- 
lion, for a total of $1.636 billion in the 
Eximbank budget. My amendment re- 
stores the Reagan budget cuts on 
authorizations. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
support my amendment. It is important 
that the Senate not back off on President 
Reagan's proposed budget cuts. There is 
a lot at stake. Inflation, tex cuts, and 

erhaps even more importantly, funda- 
mental fairness. 

I urge an affirmative vote on this 
amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, there 
are, it appears to me, two serious defects 
in the arguments of the Senator from 
Wisconsin who has, nevertheless, not 
only during this debate on the budget 
but over the years provided a conscience 
to the Senate in connection with the 
growth of Federal spending. 

First and vitally important is that his 
amendment does not do what he pro- 
poses or what he claims for it. It does 
not restore this budget instruction to its 
original status when it was recommend- 
ed by the President and by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


The Budget Committee did two things 
in connection with its work with the 
Banking Committee: 

First, it did operate on an assumption 
of a smaller cut from the authority of 
the Export-Import Bank than did the 
President. 

Second, however, the Budget Commit- 
tee recommended or assumed cuts in 
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other programs subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Banking Committee which 
more than made up for its restoration 
of funds to the Export-Import Bank. 

Should this amendment be adopted, 
the instructions to the Banking Com- 
mittee will require it to cut far more 
deeply into the programs under its juris- 
diction than the President asked Con- 
gress to do. 

Unlike the first amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, which 
would at least in theory require of the 
Appropriations Committee exactly what 
the President wished it to do, this would 
treat the Banking Committee far more 
severely. 

While it has been stated many times 
during the course of this debate, it re- 
quires reemphasis that no instructions as 
to particular programs are given to the 
standing committees of the Senate by 
this budget resolution. While both the 
Budget Committee and the action of the 
Senate on this floor may strongly in- 
fluence the Banking Committee, the Fi- 
nance Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, and all of the other commit- 
tees affected by this process, they are in 
no way bound, and can make such distri- 
bution of the requirements of the recon- 
ciliation resolution as they deem appro- 
priate among programs subject to their 
jurisdiction. If this amendment is passed, 
cuts required of the Banking Committee 
will be perhaps greater than those re- 
quired of any other committee in the 
Senate. 

Second, the balance among programs 
proposed by the Budget Committee is ap- 
propriate and is, in my view, better than 


that proposed by OMB in the original 
form of this resolution. 

The Export-Import Bank is properly 
used to meet or to help American cor- 


porations meet foreign competition 
based on subsidies which are far greater 
in most cases than are those provided by 
the Export-Import Bank itself. 

Most of the beneficiaries of these loans 
are not sick corporations but corpora- 
tions on the leading edge of our Ameri- 
can technology, corporations which help 
immensely in at least keeping a reason- 
able balance of payments between ex- 
ports and imports into the United States. 

That technology is fueled to a great 
extent by sales to foreign companies. It 
is threatened seriously, very seriously, by 
foreign competition subsidized by the 
governments of the nations from which 
that competition comes, some by subsi- 
dies to private corporations in those 
nations, and some by corporations 
owned directly by foreign gov2rnments 
themselves. 

Our alternative is a very simple one. 
If we clip the wings of the Export- 
Import Bank, we will very clearly lose 
sales of items which can compete fairly 
if we had a fair and equitable world eco- 
nomic order. We will lose employment of 
skilled people in advanced technology 
companies, and we will ultimately lose 
that technology. In almost every case it 
requires a large unit production before 
the type of activity which is financed by 
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the Export-Import Bank becomes 
successful. 

If we lose early sales we simply will 
not go on with the technology at all, and 
we will find ourselves foreclosed from 
major fields in which we now have na- 
tional technological superiority. 

Obviously, our long-range goals must 
be the termination of unfair competition 
on the part of our trading partners and 
our trading rivals throughout the world. 

Query: Are we more likely to be able 
to end that form of unfair competition 
by bowing out of that competition en- 
tirely or by indicating that we are willing 
to meet fire with fire, to provide at least 
part of the subsidies which our trading 
rivals provide for their own companies? 

Bluntly speaking, international trade 
is not under the sole and complete con- 
trol of the United States. To a very sig- 
nificant degree we must meet that com- 
petition as it actually exists. There has 
been progress during the course of the 
last several years, particularly with the 
European Economic Community, toward 
moving to a world in which competition 
is fairer, freer, and less subsidized. 

We can either continue to meet that 
competition and move toward those goals 
or withdraw from the field and find our 
economy far worse off than it is at the 
present time. 

So both because of the importance of 
the Export-Import Bank to the economy 
of the United States and because this 
amendment does not restore the Bank- 
ing Committee to the situation in which 
the President recommended it be after 
the passage of this resolution, the 
amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
deny that the Kassebaum amendment 
passed? Does the Senator deny that the 
Budget Committee did reduce President 
Reagan's rescission by $14 million in 1981 
outlays and. therefore. restore those mil- 
lions of dollars, and restore $110 million 
in 1982, and restore $357 million in 1983 
from President Reagan's recommended 
levels. 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator does not 
only deny it, it was the point of the 
Senator's presentation that it was an ap- 
propriate change. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator 

Mr. GORTON. What I did say was 
that in other areas the cuts proposed of 
the Banking Committee increased 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It had nothing to do 
with the Import-Export Bank. They 
made cuts in rural housing, they made 
cuts in consumer cooperatives. they made 
cuts in mass transit. It had nothing to 
do with the Exvort-Tmvort Bank. They 
made recommendations which you sup- 
port and I support. But what I did say 
was they did restore the cuts the Reagan 
administration made in the Export Im- 
port Bank. That is all I said. Ts that 
right or wrong? Is that not richt? 

Mr. GORTON. First, the Budget Com- 
mittee cannot make cuts in specific pro- 
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grams. It can only make assumptions as 
to what the authorizing committee will 
actually do. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Everybody knows 
the Kassebaum amendment carried, and 
the Kassebaum amendment told the 
Banking Committee, “We recommend 
that the Reagan cuts be restored to the 
tune of $481 million in outlays and $1.6 
billion in authority for 1981, 1982, and 
1983.” 

Mr. GORTON. That is precisely what 
they meant to do, but the Budget Com- 
mittee, in a very real sense, paid for it 
by asking for even greater cuts in other 
areas. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That had nothing to 
do with the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. GORTON. Under this amend- 
ment, if it passes, the Banking Commit- 
tee will have considerably less authori- 
zation for the programs under its 
jurisdiction than it would have if the 
President's proposals had passed 
unchanged. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Why, of course. But 
the fact is if this amendment passes, 
nevertheless all of the committees will 
have more authorization than the 
Reagan administration recommended 
because there are other committees in 
other areas that the Budget Committee 
failed to cut. That is why my amend- 
ment, the last amendment I offered, was 
an attempt to restore those rescissions. 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is not correct. If the budget reso- 
lution passes in the form in which it is 
before the Senate right now, we will 
have had a total net of greater cuts than 
the President recommended. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Down the way, in 
1982 and 1983. I am talking about 1981. 

Mr. GORTON. We are working on a 
3-year proposition. The outyears are 
both larger and more important than 
1981. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, may I say to 
my good friend from Washington he will 
learn as time goes on that those out- 
years have a way of disappearing, and 
if you are going to make cuts, you make 
them now, you make them at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. President, I do hope that the Sen- 
ate will recognize the wisdom of the 
President's recommendation, that we do 
make the cuts he recommended in the 
Export-Import Bank in view of the fact 
that it has grown enormously over the 
last few years. 

Mr. President, I understand that I 
have—my time has expired, is that 
right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a minute and a half. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Has the time on 
the other side expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
position has about 36 seconds. 

Mr. GORTON. I will yeld back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand under 
the unanimous-consent agreement that 
I may call up my other amendment on 
revenue sharing; is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. When all 
time has expired, that is the agreement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the distinguished Senator 
from Washington yielded back his 36 
seconds? 

Mr. GORTON. I did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator yielded back his 36 seconds. 

Does the Senator yield back his time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understood my 
time was exhausted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, the 
Senator has not. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT NO, 15 (AS MODIFIED) 
(Purpose: To reduce budget authority for 
revenue sharing) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 


MIRE) proposes an amendment numbered 15, 
as modified. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, as modified, is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 7, line 15, strike out “$4,354,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$8,928,- 

On page 7, line 16, strike out “$8,832,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 812,264. 
000,000”. 

On page 7, line 17, strike out “$4,494,- 
000,000" and insert in lleu thereof 89,068, 

On page 7, line 18, strike out “$10,870,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$15,444,- 
000,000". 

WHY REVENUE-SHARING FUNDS SHOULD BE CUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment would cut revenue-sharing 
funds by $4.574 billion in fiscal years 
1982 and 1983 by amending the figures 
on lines 15 through 18 of page 7 of the 
bill. This would cut out the local reve- 
nue-sharing funds for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 covered by this bill. 

The effect of my amendment is to 
instruct the Finance Committee to re- 
port changes in the laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee in order to 
increase their savings by $4.575 billion, 
which is the amount of revenue sharing 


= the States for fiscal years 1982 and 
83. 


NO REVENUE TO SHARE 
Mr. President, the entitlement period 
for revenue sharing began in January 
1972. The first payments were made on 
October 20, 1972, or in fiscal year 1973. 
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In that period, from fiscal year 1973 
through fiscal year 1981—that is over 
the past 9 fiscal years—the Federal Gov- 
ernment has run deficits which total 
$380 billion. In fiscal year 1982 we can 
expect another deficit of at least $45 to 
$50 billion. This means that in the pe- 
riod since revenue sharing began, the 
Federal Government has paid out from 
$4 to $6 billion a year to the States and 
localities during a 10-year period of time 
when it had a total deficit of $425 to 
$430 billion or an average yearly deficit 
of $42 to $43 billion. 

The Federal Government had no revy- 
enue to share when this program began. 

It has no revenue to share now. 


And it will have no revenue to share 
in fiscal years 1982, 1983, 1984, and most 
probably in 1985. 

As a matter of fact, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee chairman, HENRY 
Reuss, and Senator BrAapDLEY issued a 
joint statement today in which they 
estimate that in 1984 the Reagan defi- 
cit, which will be the first peacetime 
deficit we have ever had, will exceed 
$100 billion. That may not be true. We 
all hope it will not be true. I hope it will 
not be true very fervently. But we face 
that grim prospect unless we make cuts 
that we simply have to make that are 
unpopular and different and yet we have 
to make them. 

Yet we continue the folly of sending 
back to the States $4.5 billion a year at 
a time of financial crisis for the U.S. 
Government, as the report of the Budget 
Committee so eloquently points out. 

IRONIC ORIGINAL ASSUMPTION 


When Walter Heller and Joseph Pech- 
man first proposed revenue sharing—and 
they did propose it, I recall it so well; 
I was on the Joint Economic Committee 
when Walter Heller appeared and made 
the proposition. He said it was done on 
the assumption that because of a grow- 
ing economy and rising real incomes, the 
existing income tax system would pro- 
duce a higher and higher proportion of 
revenues for the Federal Government 
each year as both individuals and corpo- 
rations paid more taxes or were thrown 
into higher tax brackets. They assumed 
a huge Federal surplus and addressed the 
problem of what to do with that surplus. 
It is fascinating that they assumed a 
surplus and every year since then we have 
had deficits. And the deficits, of course, 
have been great, with one exception, 1969. 

They proposed, and Congress accepted 
under President Nixon's urging, the con- 
cept of revenue sharing. 


But, as we have seen, there has been 
no revenue to share. Since 1960 there has 
been only 1 year of a Federal surplus, and 
that was a measly $3.2 billion in 1969. 
We have had 22 years with only one Fed- 
eral surplus. I ask unanimous consent 
that a table from the President’s 1981 
Economic Report indicating the Federal 
deficits year by year be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the table was 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


April 1, 1981 


TABLE B-71—FEDERAL BUDGET RECEIPTS AND OUTLAYS’ 
FISCAL YEARS 1929-82 
[Millions of dollars} 
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Note.—Under provisions of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, the fiscal year for the Federal Government shifted beginning 
with fiscal year 1977. Through fiscal year 1976, the fiscal year 
was on a July 1-June 30 basis; beginning October 1976 (fiscal 

ear 1977), the fiscal year is on an Oct. 1-Sept. 30 basis. The 
-mo period from July 1 through Sept. 30, 1976 is a separate 
fiscal period known as the transition quarter. 

Data for 1925-39 are according to the administrative budget 
and those beginning 1940 according to the unified budget. 

Refunds of receipts are excluded from receipts and outlays, 

See “Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 
1982"' for additional information. 


Sources: Departmert of the Treasury and Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SURPLUSES 

Mr. PROXMIRE. During the entire 
period of time when revenue sharing has 
been in effect and when the Federal 
Government has run deficits every year 
to the tune of $425 billion, State and 
local governments have run surpluses. 
(The figure for the Federal deficit was 
$289 billion on national income and 
product accounts.) 

In calendar years 1972 through 1980, 
the year for which latest figures are 
available, the total State and local gov- 
ernment surpluses, on a national in- 
come and product basis were $167.2 bil- 
lion, or an average of more than $18.5 
billion in each of those 9 years. 

The State and local governments run 
surpluses—surpluses—of over $167 bil- 
lion. Think of that. And the Federal 
Government runs deficits and yet we 
provide them with revenue. Now, where 
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is the sense in that kind of distribution? 
If anything, it should be going the other 
way. 

For the 7 fiscal years from 1972-73 
to 1978-79, for which we have figures, 
State and local governments had net 
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surpluses on a regular basis of $61 bil- 
lion or almost $9 billion a year on reg- 
ular account. 

I ask unanimous consent that tables 
showing the Federal, State, and local 
surpluses or deficits on national income 
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and product accounts and State and 
local deficits on a regular basis, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


TABLE B-73.—GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT ACCOUNTS, 1929-80 


[Billions of dollars; quarterly data at seasonally adjusted annual rates} 
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and State and local receipts. Total government receipts and expenditures have been adjusted to 
eliminate this duplication. 
TABLE B~76.—STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, SELECTED FISCAL YEARS, 1927-79 


[Millions of dollars} 


General revenues by source? General expenditures by function? 


Revenue 
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Federal 
Government 
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and gross 
receipts 
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TABLE B-76.—STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, SELECTED FISCAL YEARS, 1927-79—Continued 
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(Mr. GARN assumed the chair.) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. In recent years the 
State and local surpluses became so high 
that State after State reduced their 
sales, income, or property taxes at the 
same time the Federal Government was 
going broke, and while the Federal Gov- 
ernment was paying about $6 billion a 
year to the States and localities in gen- 
eral revenue-sharing funds. 


In 1979, for example, in more than 40 
States, State and local governments gave 
some form of tax reduction—by rate re- 
ductions, base reductions, or indexing the 
personal income tax; by rate or base re- 
ductions in the general sales taxes; or by 


State personal income tax 


Rate 
reduction 


ae sinipa 


Montana 
Nebrask: 


reducing the rates or constraining as- 
sessments in the property tax. 

In my own State of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, there was such a large surplus 
that the Governor campaigned, when he 
was running for election against the in- 


cumbent Democratic Governor, that 
the Democrats had been too conserva- 
tive, had created too big a surplus; that 
it was embarrassing. He campaigned 


that he, as a Republican Governor, 
would return the surplus to the tax- 


payers of the State. He did that. He had 
equaled the State’s share of Federal rey- 
enue sharing for a period of 19 years. 
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in terms of fiscal years ended during the — 


Note.—Data are not available for intervening years. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


That tax cut was equivalent to 19 years 
of revenue sharing. 

Now, the States and localities say they 
may be in trouble and that they need 
their revenue-sharing funds. But if there 
is a need, it is due, in large part or only, 
because they have given vast surpluses 
back to their taxpayers at a time when 
the Federal Government has been hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars in the red. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing selected tax reductions and re- 
strictions for 1979 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—SELECTED TAX REDUCTIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 1979 


State general sales tax 


Base Rate Base 
reduction Indexation reduction reduction 


Homeown 
tax relief 


Local property tax 


er Rate of Assessment Truth- in- 
levy limit constraint taxation 
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TABLE 1.—SELECTED TAX REDUCTIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 1979—Continued 


State personal income tax 


reduction 


gend: 
State personal income tax base reduction”: 
1 = New or expanded exemptions or deductions. 


2 = New or expanded credits (including renters’ property tax credit). 


3 = Rebates. A 
Local property tax ‘homeowner tax relief“: 


General? = New or expanded tax relief with no age or income restrictions. 
General? = New or expanded tax relief with income restrictions, 
Limited = New or expanded tax relief with age or disability qualifications. 


NOT A TAX BUT AN OPEN-ENDED APPROPRIATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Revenue sharing is 
misnamed. We are not sharing revenues 
with the States. We are providing an 
open-ended appropriation to them. 

The Federal Government has not lev- 
ied a set of taxes which raised revenues 
which we are returning to the States. 
When revenue sharing began no new 
taxes were imposed at all. It is not like 
the highway trust fund or the windfall 
profit tax on the oil companies or user 
fees charged to the barge lines or for 
drilling offshore oil. We did not add a 
new tax on the States or localities and 
then return it to them. 

Instead, we appropriated the funds 
out of existing taxes. That is the eco- 
nomic and legislative effect, even though 
the program is called revenue sharing, 
has a hollow shell of a trust fund sur- 
rounding it, and is provided by the tax- 
ing committees. 

It is not a tax which is returned. It is 
an appropriation from the general funds 
of the Treasury which is given to the 
States. 

While I do not raise any jurisdictional 
dispute at this time, the program should 
have been legislated by the Government 
Operations or the Banking Committee to 
the cities and the funds provided annu- 
ally by the Appropriations Committee. 

But that is past history and behind us. 
But such procedures would more nearly 
square with reality. 

THOSE WHO SPEND MONEY SHOULD RAISE IT 


There is something else fundamen- 
tally wrong with revenue sharing. It vio- 
lates one of the first principles of gov- 
ernment finance; namely, that those who 
spend money, in order to remain ac- 
countable, should have to raise the 
money. 

What we have now is the spectacle of 
Presidents and Congressmen providing 
the funds to the States to spend virtu- 
ally as they please. 

The mayors love it. We raise the 


Base 
reduction 


State general sales tax 


Rate Base 
Indexation reduction reduction 


Homeowner 
tax relief 


Local property tax 


Assessment  Truth-in- 
constraint taxation 


Rate of 
levy limit 


Limited. 
r bee 


** Umited 


8 The 3 percent threshold in the personal tax inflation adjustment factor was eliminated. 
b) Pending voter approval of proposed constitutional amendment. 


(c) The legislature approved several prop’ 

the voters, would provide tax relief in individual Georgia counties. 
8 je sales tax on residential fuel will be phased out over next 3 yr. 
Tightened restrictions on existing truth-in-taxation law. 
(f) Sales tax on food to be phased out over next 2 yr. 


Source: ACIR staff compilations based on Commerce Clearing House. State Tax Reporter. 


money. We take the heat either for high 
taxes or excessive deficits. And they get 
to spend the money with virtually no 
strings attached. 


One witness called this like underworld 
money. You put it on the stump and run. 
Of course, they think it is a wonderful 
program. And, for them, it is. That is 
why there is such a lobby down here of 
State and local officials demanding their 
revenue-sharing money. But the public 
does not support it. It is a program for 
officialdom. 


PUT IT ON THE STUMP AND RUN 


This leads to a lack of accountability 
in the program. It is like the old gam- 
bling money, “Put it on the stump and 
run.” Study after study has shown that 
no one really knows where the money 
goes or what is done with most of it. The 
League of Women Voters made a 2-year 
study of this program and they found 
& very, very large proportion of State 
legislators, Governors, and the press that 
covered the State legislature could not 
say where the money went. No account- 
ability. And that is the worst aspect of it. 
There is one good saving discipline about 
Government spending money, especially 
at the local level. That is the taxpayer 
can come in and challenge it and say, 
“This is my money. I want you to justify 
it.” But you cannot do that with revenue 
sharing money because it has a way of 
just disappearing without accountability. 

While in some States it is earmarked 
for specific purposes, like the schools, in 
local area after local area, no one knows 
what it goes for. 

And time after time we have heard 
reports that localities would say, “We 
can’t spend our own money for that fire 
station or swimming pool, or tennis court. 
Let’s take it out of the revenue-sharing 
money.” 

CALL A HALT 

Well, the time has come to call a halt. 
This Government faces a fiscal crisis. 
We have double-digit inflation. 


osed constitutional amendments which, if approved 


Interest rates are at unprecedented 
heights. 

The Federal Government has a mas- 
sive deficit. The national debt will soon 
exceed $1 trillion. 

President Carter campaigned on a bal- 
anced budget, and never got one. 

President Reagan campaigned on a 
balanced budget, but now says it will not 
occur until his fourth year and he will 
have to be mighty lucky, as his Secretary 
of the Treasury admitted, if it happens 
then. 

As I just pointed out, two distinguished 
Democrats, Senator BRADLEY and Con- 
gressman Russ, argue that Reagan faces 
a $100 billion deficit in 1984. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Exon) brought out at the Budget Com- 
mittee markup, that if the overly opti- 
mistic inflation rate assumed by the 
administration for fiscal year 1985 does 
not happen, there will be at least in $8.5 
billion deficit in that year. 

Meanwhile the States and localities 
have run surpluses on an income and 
product account basis averaging $18.5 
billion a year and have given massive tax 
cuts to their citizens. 

We have no revenue to share. 

The purposes for which the money is 
used are vague and often of very low 
priority. 

As those who spend the money do not 
have to raise it, there is an absence of 
fiscal accountability that should be re- 
quired of every public official and of every 
level of government. 

The time to end so-called revenue 
sharing is now. 

That is what my amendment would do. 


I urge Members to back it and support 
it. Now. 


Mr. President, having said all that, let 
me just say I did get through the second 
grade, I can count, and I realize that the 
votes are not there. While I feel very 
fervently that we should abolish this pro- 
gram, I recognize that it would be a 
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waste of time to have a rollcall on it so I 
will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope the Senator will withhold that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I am happy to ac- 
commodate the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

I have listened with interest to his 
statement. I certainly support the elim- 
ination of the State revenue-sharing 
program, but I oppose the elimination of 
the general revenue-sharing local share 
allocation. While I agree that we must 
eliminate those programs that have not 
fulfilled their expected function, and that 
are not as essential as others, the general 
revenue-sharing program’s local share 
allocation does not fall into either of 
these categories. 

Mr. President, I know that the distin- 
guished Senator has stated that he in- 
tends to withdraw the amendment and 
that he can count, that he recognizes the 
arithmetic of the votes, whether it is by 
the new math or by the old. But he has 
made some statements in opposition to 
the local sharing allocation and I think 
that some of those of us who are opposed 
to this amendment, who support local 
revenue sharing, ought to say on the 
record what we have on our minds with 
respect to this program and ought to 
make a defense of it on the record right 
now. I do not think we should let the 
statements by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin go unchallenged. It is 
for that reason that I take the floor at 
this time. I appreciate the fact that he is 
withholding the withdrawal of the 


amendment at this point. But even if he 


did so, there are some of us who would 
like to speak out on this subject and we 
intend to do so. 

The general revenue-sharing program 
began in 1972 under the Nixon adminis- 
tration. It is based on the concept that 
the Federal Government is best equipped 
to collect taxes and redistribute them 
through a form of entitlement to local 
governments. Based on a fair and equi- 
table formula, it takes into consideration 
population, local tax effort, and per 
capita income. The program was not de- 
signed to reward local governments dere- 
lict in their duty and it does not work 
that way. The formula assures that those 
local governments that try their best to 
provide adequate services will be assisted 
by the program. 

Local revenue-sharing funds may be 
used for any legal purpose under State 
and local laws. In West Virginia, they 
are typically used for public facilities 
such as water and sewer systems, court- 
house and municinal office building con- 
struction. nursing home construction, 
construction of low- to moderate-income 
family housing, and public service em- 
ployment. Since the program’s imple- 
mentation, almost $42 billion has been 
allocated to local governments nation- 
allv. for such purposes and some $383 
million has been awarded to local gov- 
ernments in West Virginia. 

From the beginning, the concept was, 
and remains today, in accord with those 
aims expressed by the present adminis- 
tration, that more than 39,000 jurisdic- 
tions could best make a determination of 
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how to spend their allocated funding. 
Through the process of local citizen- 
participation hearings, local govern- 
ments learn the needs of the local com- 
munities and citizens have an opportu- 
nity to influence how those expenditures 
are to be made. This is a continuation 
of the concept of local autonomy. 

Last December the Senate voted over- 
whelmingly—by a vote of 80 to 3—to 
extend the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram’s local share allocation at the rate 
of $4.6 billion per year through 1983. 
The legislation was subsequently enacted 
into Public Law 96-604. 

In reliance upon the continuation of 
this essential program—which received 
such broad support in the Senate and 
in the Congress last year—local govern- 
ments across this Nation have included 
in their projected budgets for fiscal year 
1982 the anticipated allocations from 
this program. Withdrawal of funding at 
this crucial time would place their 
budgets in havoc, and would result in 
deficits—which must translate to the 
loss of essential community programs 
and services—for which there is no 
available, alternative funding source. 

Some have argued that the revenue 
sharing program was adopted as a meth- 
od of sharing the Federal surplus with 
State and local governments. In fact, 
however, the Federal deficit in fiscal year 
1973—which was the first year that reve- 
nue-sharing payments were made—was 
equal to more than 6 percent of total 
outlays. A deficit amounting to the same 
percentage of total outlays in fiscal year 
1982 would be about $47 billion—roughly 
the amount projected in the administra- 
tion's budget proposal. 

This program has consistently enjoyed 
bipartisan support throughout its exist- 
ence. It was proposed originally by a 
Republican President and enacted by a 
Democratic Congress. President Reagan 
has unequivocally supported the local 
share program. It is the only program 
that provides Federal assistance to vir- 
tually every local government in the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the revenue-sharing 
program is a cornerstone of the Federal 
grant-in-aid system. In particular the 
local share program has worked. It has 
worked well, and it deserves to be re- 
tained at the fully funded level. 

Mr. President. I have yielded such time 
= I have used from time on the resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader is entirely 
correct. This amendment having been 
placed before the Senate, it is appro- 
priate to give the arguments against it 
even though it is going to be withdrawn. 
I will do so very briefly and I will then 
yield time from the amendment to the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator 
8 West Virginia if they wish me to 

O so. 


I do not believe arguments against 
general revenue sharing were valid 2 or 
3 years ago when the fiscal condition of 
the States and many local communities 
was better than many are today. What- 
ever their weakness at that time, the 
arguments against this program are in- 
finitely weaker today. I do not believe 
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that there are any significant number 
of major local governments in the United 
States which are awash in money. 

The program has already abandoned 
the States and now applies only to local 
governments, which are a key to the 
federalism which this administration 
proposes to revive. A key element in the 
new idea of block grants is that both the 
States and the local governments be 
granted more authority to meet their 
own problems in their own way, but a 
key toward solving the budget crunch 
with which this Nation is faced is that 
there will be fewer dollars in these block 
grants than there are in current cate- 
gorical aid grant programs. 

That drop in dollars, ignoring the ef- 
fects of inflation, will be greater than 
the entire amount proposed for reyenue 
sharing with local communities in this 
budget. Those local communities need 
encouragement in order to meet the 
greater responsibilities which are going 
to be thrust upon them. 

They need the money to meet Federal 
regulations in myriad programs which 
Congress has authorized but has not 
fully funded. 

Mr. President, this program has al- 
ready been cut substantially. It is vitally 
important for the survival of local gov- 
ernment that it be retained. Whatever 
the situation may have been 2 or 3 years 
ago, these governments are now in des- 
perate need of funds in order to meet 
the minimum requirements of their 
citizens. 

The Senator from Wisconsin speaks 
of the fact that, always, the right to 
spend money should be connected with 
the duty to raise money. Yet almost no 
local government has ever found itself 
in that position. The precedent for 
States sharing their revenues with local 
governments is well established. It has 
been in existence as long as the Nation 
itself has been in existence. That the 
single area of our Government best able 
to raise money should recognize the 
problems which it has created for local 
governments and help in a small way to 
defray those costs through this most 
successful program is evident, I think, 
5 the great majority of Members of this 

ody. 

Mr. President, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) which 
would cut out $4.574 billion in local rey- 
enue sharing. 

This money has been duly authorized 
for a 3-year period as a result of the 
renewal of the general revenue sharing 
program passed by Congress last year. 

At that time, we had considerable de- 
bate over the value and merit of the 
revenue-sharing program and, ulti- 
mately, we made the decision to cut out 
$2.3 billion in that program in payments 
that go to State government. We made 
that decision, after considerable debate 
and with some opposition from this Sen- 
ator, because we felt that many States 
had the ability to withstand the loss of 
State revenue sharing. 

In my State of Tennessee, that meant 
we had to deny the State government 
some $42 million in revenue sharing— 
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money that it could have used to keep 
sales and gasoline taxes down while still 
keeping essential services intact. Many 
of us in Senate supported an amend- 
ment to the revenue-sharing program 
which would have allowed us to keep 40 
percent of the State share of revenue 
sharing intact. That amendment passed 
the Senate but was not contained in the 
final version of the general revenue- 
sharing reauthorization. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
strike at the heart of local government 
finances throughout the Nation in the 
years ahead. These local governments 
now expect, because of the fact that rev- 
enue sharing is financed from a trust 
fund, stable allocations of revenue-shar- 
ing money in the next 3 years ahead. If 
we undo our work of last year, local 
governments will have, in an unexpected 
fashion, to raise local sales and property 
taxes in the very near future. 

Mr. President, at a time when all levels 
of government are making an effort to 
keep spending down, the Proxmire 
amendment on local revenue sharing 
would result in a considerable increase of 
local taxes, especially in poorer urban 
and rural jurisdictions which use this 
money to finance essential services. 

In my State, this would mean that, 
statewide, local property or sales taxes 
would have to be raised by more than 
$90 million for 1982 and several years 
thereafter. This is unacceptable to me 
and to the local taxpayers in my State. 

Finally, I object to this amendment 
because we are cutting the Federal aid 
program that has done the most to foster 
a stable grant-in-aid system among 
Federal and local governments. Revenue 
sharing comes without the many strings 
of other categorical grants. It is used in 
accordance with local priorities. It can be 
used to finance essential services or keep 
local taxes down—both worthy goals for 
local government. 

Mr. President, we are engaged here in 
cutting the Federal budget without, at 
the same time, creating fiscal chaos for 
local governments. Passage of the Prox- 
mire amendment to cut local revenue 
sharing would create such fiscal chaos, 
and I hope that my colleagues join with 
me in defeating this amendment. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from West Virginia yield until I get the 
yeas and nays on the other two amend- 
ments? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may ask for 
the yeas and nays on the other two 
amendments I called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second on both 
amendments? There is a_ sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I do 
not want to be disrespectful on this sub- 
ject of the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), but I 
wish he would, in a sense, stand and take 
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his medicine, as we did on the EDA 
amendment of yesterday. We knew that 
we were not going to win on EDA. Yet we 
had a rollcall vote in the Senate of the 
United States on that subject and other 
programs in which we believe very 
strongly and have come to support. Yet 
we knew that we were not going to win. 
I am a little surprised that the Senator 
is dropping this matter without giving 
his colleagues the opportunity to express 
themselves, either in support of the 
amendment or against it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator would 
yield, that would be against my religion. 
I know I am going to take a licking and 
I do not want to take it. So I am going 
to withdraw the amendment. 

I appreciate the Senator’s appeal. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, that 
is a frank statement. Only in good hu- 
mor do we mention a situation like this, 
although it has some substance to it. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which is to be 
withdrawn, is an unwise attack on a pro- 
gram that has enabled local communi- 
ties to make sound investments for the 
present and for the future of the men, 
women, and children who live in those 
communities. The Federal revenue-shar- 
ing program contains two elements 
which, in my judgment, constitute the 
type of Federal response we must look to 
as we plan for the future. It gives flexi- 
bility to local governments to determine 
their needs—not Washington determin- 
ing those needs, but the local communi- 
ties—and to generally allocate funds to 
meet these specific needs within the com- 
munities of West Virginia and through- 
out the other States. 

Further, I believe that it is impor- 
tant to state that revenue-sharing pro- 
grams require the opportunity for citi- 
zens to participate in the decisionmaking 
process. I think this is a highly impor- 
tant point and in line with the thinking 
generally of my colleague who is with- 
drawing the amendment. Revenue shar- 
ing is a sound concept which has been 
studied and debated and supported in 
Congress—not in the last few minutes, 
not in the last few days, but over a pe- 
riod of several years. 

If the Members of Congress have been 
wrong in this action in both the House 
and the Senate, they certainly have been 
wrong by a very considerable majority. 
I think that it is important for the Rec- 
orp to refiect this support which the Con- 
gress has given to revenue sharing. 

Mr. President, our communities in the 
hills of West Virginia and in the lake re- 
gions of Wisconsin have developed exten- 
sive public service programs and facili- 
ties through revenue sharing. Certainly, 
we all know the value of adequate water 
systems in communities in which we live 
and of sewage treatment systems, as they 
have been developed in our State of West 
Virginia and every State. 

Are we interested in good health care 
facilities, better quality of housing, rec- 
reation, and including libraries, in the 
communities in which the people of 
America live? Certainly we are and reve- 
nue sharing has served many of these 
purposes. 

Additionally, the ability of towns and 
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cities to deliver vital services such as 
police and fire protection have been en- 
hanced through revenue sharing. 

Mr. President, I speak slowly now but 
very earnestly. Aiter having drastically 
reduced the categorical assistance to lo- 
cal governments in the pending budget 
resolution, it would be tragic for this 
body, to now remove revenue-sharing 
funds from them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 7 minutes have expired. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. GORTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes to increase the 
savings instruction to the Finance Com- 
mittee to reflect a proposal to eliminate 
payments to local governments under 
Federal general revenue sharing. Senator 
Proxmire is concerned that we spend 
Federal revenues only in the areas of 
highest priority, and that we get maxi- 
mum value for every Federal dollar spent. 
It is because I share that concern that I 
must oppose this amendment, and urge 
that it be rejected. 

Mr. President, late last year we re- 
newed general revenue sharing for 3 
years. We did so because the program 
has proved to be cost effective and effi- 
cient to administer, particularly in com- 
parison with the wide array of categori- 
cal grant programs that also channel 
funds to local and, in some cases, State 
governments. At the same time, we in- 
sured budget savings in the program by 
requiring that State governments, in or- 
der to qualify for revenue-sharing funds, 
agree to forgo an equivalent dollar 
amount in other Federal grant funds. 
This means that, in terms of total spend- 
ing, $2.3 billion per year has already been 
saved out of the revenue-sharing pro- 
gram. That would suggest that we ought 
to proceed with caution when consider- 
ing further cuts in revenue sharing. 


The situation is further complicated 
when we consider the fiscal situation of 
local governments over the next few 
years. The Reagan administration is 
committed to restoring State and local 
control on matters of public policy wher- 
ever possible, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is often ill equipped to make 
decisions that take into account differing 
local conditions and circumstances. 

As part of this process, President 
Reagan has proposed consolidating many 
existing grant programs into block 
grants, with reduced funding to reflect, 
in part, the reduced paperwork burden 
and administrative cost associated with 
the grant-making process. In addition, 
the budget savings proposed by Presi- 
dent Reagan in a number of areas will 
affect local governments. While we are 
in the midst of this transition period, 
there seems little sense in cutting back 
on general purpose assistance to local 
governments. 

Mr. President, President Reagan did 
not recommend elimination of revenue 
sharing for local governments, and I am 
convinced that he did not do so because 
revenue sharing is consistent with the 
principles of federalism that the Presi- 
dent has stated so often. The most re- 
sponsive level of government is that 
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which is closest to the day-to-day con- 
cerns of the people, and we ought to 
work toward giving governments the 
maximum flexibility in dealing with 
local problems. Over the next few years, 
we may succeed in working toward 
the point where all Federal aid to local 
governments is in the form of block 
grants directed to particular areas of 
concern, such as education, but with 
spending decisions made for the most 
part at the local level. But until we 
reach that point, there is no reason to 
eliminate a program of general purpose 
assistance that is working remarkably 
well. 

I believe the Senator from Wisconsin 
shares my feelings that the power to tax 
and the power to spend ought, ideally, 
to be linked. But where there is a gen- 
eral national purpose at stake, it is ap- 
propriate for Federal revenues to be di- 
rected to the local level and spent by 
local authorities, proyided that locali- 
ties are allowed maximum flexibility in 
making their spending decisions. Such 
a system of shared responsibility is not 
only sensible, it virtually is mandated 
by our federal system of government. I 
hope that we will move over the next 
few years to reduce both Federal taxes 
and the Federal role in our economy, 
and that will help make State and local 
governments more responsible and more 
responsive. But this is not an appropri- 
ate time to eliminate a program that 
spends Federal dollars as efficiently as 
revenue sharing does. 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
reject the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the question 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, before the 
rolicall starts, I have a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Is the second vote of the 
two votes that are stacked a 10-minute 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate does not have an order to that effect. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent 
that the second vote be a 10-minute vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 43 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, UP No. 43. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 


President, I 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), and the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. PRESSLER) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Wu. 
LIAMS) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any Senators in the Chamber wishing to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 81, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 65 Leg.] 
YEAS—15 
Heflin 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Percy 


NAYS—81 


Boren 
B. 


Proxmire 
Roth 


Harry F., Jr. 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Grassley 


Sasser 


Zorinsky 


Abdnor 
Andrews 


McClure 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Packwood 
Pell 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Kennedy Stevens 
Laxalt Symms 
Leahy Thurmond 


Bradley 
Bumpers 


Levin 
Long 
Lugar 


Matsunaga 


Mattingiy 


Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 


NOT VOTING—4 


Goldwater Pressler Williams 


Mathias 
So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment (UP 
No. 43) was rejected. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 14 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 14) proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin concerning the Export- 
Import Bank. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) , and the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. PRESSLER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) is necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
FIELD). Are there any Senators in the 
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Chamber desiring to vote who have not 
done so? 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 76, as follows: 


| Rollcall Vote No. 66 Leg.] 
YEAS—20 


Dodd 

Dole 

Exon 

Heflin 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 


NAYS—76 


Gorton 
Grassley 
art 


Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Bumpers Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Cannon Jepsen 
Chafee Johnston 
Chiles Kassebaum 
Cochran 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 


Boren Mitchell 
Burdick 


yrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cohen 
Cranston 
DeConcini 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Bradl 


Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
NOT VOTING—4 


Pressler Williams 


Weicker 


Goldwater 
Mathias 


So Mr. Proxmrre’s amendment (No. 
14) was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 


Mr. DOMENICI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order of business, the Sens- 
tor from Arizona is recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 41 
(Purpose: To increase the level of savings 
to be reported by the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs) 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. DeCon- 
CINI), for himself, Mr. Boren, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Rrecite, and Mr. RANDOLPH pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
41. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 22, strike out lines 4 through 13, 
and insert the following: 

“Sec. 11. The Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs shall report changes in 
laws to modify programs within the jurisdic- 
tion of that Committee which would reduce 
the costs to the Government resulting from 
waste, fraud, and abuse; administrative, non- 
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defense related travel and transportation; 
consultant services; public affairs, public 
relations, public information, and Govern- 
ment advertising; audiovisual and film-mak- 
ing activities; and uncollected Federal debts. 
Savings in appropriations and expenditures 
from trust funds from such statutory 
changes shall be $3,900,000,000 in budget au- 
“thority and $1,700,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1982 and $1,000,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $2,000,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1983.“ 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), and the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, over 
the past 2 weeks a number of amend- 
ments have been offered on the floor of 
the Senate that would offset recom- 
mended add-ons—— 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, could 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator will 
suspend until the Senate is in order. 

TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT 


Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator from 
Arizona yield to me on my time and not 
his? 

Mr. DECONCINI. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Might I inquire of the 
distinguished minority leader if there is 
some possibility that we could, by 
unanimous consent, shorten the time 
allocated to the remaining amendments, 
or any of the amendments that remain 
to be disposed of? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have tried to find out from Sena- 
tors how many amendments remain on 
this side of the aisle. Do I understand 
there will be further amendments on the 
other side? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as far as 
we know, there is one more amendment 
to be offered on this side, an amendment 
by the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. HELMS). 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been able to get from my 
side of the aisle the following suggested 
time limitations, and I present them to 
the majority leader for his considera- 
tion. 

On an amendment by Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM dealing with water projects, 30 
minutes to be equally divided. 

On an amendment by Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM dealing with tobacco subsidies, 30 
minutes to be equally divided. 

On an amendment by Mr. Tsoncas 
dealing with urban development assist- 
ance, 30 minutes equally divided. 

On an amendment by Mr. RIEGLE 
dealing with unemployment insurance, 
30 minutes equally divided. 

On an amendment by Mr. MOYNIHAN— 
and this is referred to as the equal sacri- 
fice amendment—30 minutes equally 
divided. 


On an amendment by Mr. MOYNIHAN 
dealing with Puerto Rico, 30 minutes 
equally divided. 
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Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment on low-income energy as- 
sistance. I would be willing to have 10 
minutes equally divided. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I have an amendment. 
I am reluctant to agree to a time on it 
but I feel certain we can dispose of it in 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
what time does the distinguished ma- 
jority leader plan to come in tomorrow? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what I had 
hoped to do was to be able to sequence 
these amendments with a reduced time 
so we could come in a little later to- 
morrow. But judging by the number of 
amendments that appear here, and the 
fact that we have requests for two spe- 
cial orders in the morning, it will be my 
plan at this moment to come in at 9:30. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would any 
of the Members on my side object to my 
suggestion that by coming in at 9:30 and 
beginning by 10, we would wrap up final 
passage by no later than 6 p.m. tomor- 
row, and hopefully do better than that? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, that would 
be eminently satisfactory on this side. 
If 6 o’clock is too late, I am willing to 
move back the convening hour a little 
bit in order to accommodate the needs 
of any Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would Sen- 
ators be willing to say not later than 5 
o'clock? That would give us a total of 7 
hours. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the leader yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Would that accom- 
modate all the amendments the leader 
just read off a moment ago, assuming 30 
minutes on the ones which were read? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
answer that, as I have counted, there 
would be 4 hours 10 minutes counting 
the full time that would be allocated to 
the Senator from Arkansas, plus the time 
for rollcall votes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Has the 
counted the time it takes to vote? 

Mr. BAKER. There would be 4 hours 
10 minutes of debate and 8 rolicalls at 
15 minutes each would be 2 hours. So it 
would be 6 hours 10 minutes. Say 7 hours. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The leader proposes 
to start the legislative session at 10 in 
the morning? 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if we can 
arrive at an agreement for final passage 
at 5 o'clock, it would be my intention to 
convene the Senate at 9:30 and dispose 
of two special orders with a little bit of 
routine business, though not very much, 
and be on this measure not later than 
10 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I have two other 
amendments by Senator EacLeton which 
were not mentioned. He has agreed to 
times of 40 minutes on both, equally 
divided. Then there is another amend- 
ment, a Chiles amendment, on voca- 
tional education. Those are three more 
that were not mentioned so you might 
make it 6 o'clock. 

Mr. BAKER. Rather than make it 6, 
might I inquire? If we stuck with the 5 
o'clock time, I would be willing to con- 
vene the Senate at 8:30, and have the 
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two special orders, and be on this meas- 
ure beginning at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will make a 
suggestion to the distinguished majority 
leader. I have had some other Senators 
talking to me. I suggest that he pro- 
pound the request he wishes; that the 
Senate complete action on this resolution 
no later than 7, and we would strive to do 
better during the day. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, let me pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow there be a time limi- 
tation on the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM) dealing with water projects not to 
exceed 30 minutes to be equally divided; 
another amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBSAUM) 
dealing with tobacco with a time limita- 
tion of not more than 30 minutes to be 
equally divided. 

Mr. President, let me revise that re- 
quest to 40 minutes equally divided in- 
stead of 30 minutes on the tobacco 
amendment. 

On an amendment by the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) on UDAG, 
30 minutes to be equally divided; on the 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. RIEGLE) on unemployment 
compensation, 30 minutes to be equally 
divided; on the Moynihan amendment 
on equal tax—did he call it tax bite? Is 
that the name? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Equal sacrifice. 

Mr. BAKER. That is almost the same. 

That would be 30 minutes. And another 
amendment by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Moynrnan) dealing with 
Puerto Rico, not to exceed 30 minutes 
equally divided; on an amendment by 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) 
dealing with low-income fuel assistance, 
not more than 10 minutes to be equally 
divided; and that, Mr. President, final 
disposition of this measure occur not 
later than 7 p.m. on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Chair indulge 
me for a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. When the Senator from 
Ohio offers his amendment on water 
projects—is that the amendment of the 
Senator? 


Mr. METZENBAUM. That is an 
amendment that the Senator from Ohio 
may or may not offer. The Senator from 
Tennessee is correct that I may offer that 
amendment. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, not 
knowing whether it is going to be of- 
fered or not, being here right at the last 
with no one knowing what the attend- 
ance will be, or who might be here, 
will the majority leader permit us to 
confer with the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. What did the 
Senator say? 

Mr. STENNIS. I was asking for a 
minute to confer with the Senator about 
it and see if we could talk about it some. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in view of 
the request of the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, I leave my request 
pending. For the moment, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum to be charged 
against both sides. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will the 
leader withhold? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the distinguished 
majority leader add my amendment to 
the list? It has apparently been omitted. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, would the 
Senator agree to a time limitation of 30 
minutes? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I agree. 

Mr. BAKER. I add to that request the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. I wonder if he could give us the 
subject of that amendment? 

Mr. BUMPERS. The subject is on 
everybody’s desk, face up. It deals with 
the restoration of $7 million in the child- 
hood immunization program. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, a time limitation of not 
more than 30 minutes on the child im- 
munization amendment to be offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers) of 30 minutes equally divided. 

Mr. President, I add to that list an 
amendment on vocational education to 
be offered by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES), 30 minutes to be equally 
divided. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the fact that certain time limitations are 
being offered on certain amendments 
does not rule out other amendments. 
Senators may be assured that they will 
have an opportunity to offer other 
amendments if they wish to do so, even 
though those amendments have not been 
specified this evening. There would be 
a final time of not later than 7 o’clock, 
however, if the majority leader presents 
that request. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, if that is 
a unanimous-consent request, I would 
have to object if the final hour is 7 
o'clock. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No later than. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. I had understood 
that he was talking about not later than 
5 o'clock If we cannot conclude by 5 
o’clock, then I see no reason particularly 
to foreshorten my own time with respect 
to some amendments that I may bring 
up. If we can conclude by 5 o'clock, I 
have no difficulty at all. If it is 7 o'clock, 
we may as well stay until 8, 9, 10, or 11, 
as far as I am concerned. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope the Senator will not take that 
position. There are some Senators who 
want to be assured that they will have 
an opportunity to have a little time on 
their amendments. The 7 o’clock limit 
is the outside limit. The Senate might 
finish earlier, but that would give them 
assurance that they would not call up 
their amendments and not have time on 
them. The Senator has had an oppor- 
tunity to debate his amendments today; 
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he will have a further opportunity to- 
morrow. I do not think we should make 
the agreement in such a way that some 
Senators would end up tomorrow not 
having any time, perhaps, on their 
amendments. 

I hope the Senator will allow us to 
agree on 7 o'clock. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. I shall be happy to yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I should 
like respectfully to request that the time 
limit on my amendment, which I sug- 
gested can be done in 10 minutes, be 20 
minutes equally divided, because other 
Senators have indicated they may want 
to say something. I may not use it all, 
but I should like 20 minutes equally 
divided. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I revise my 
request to accommodate the request of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. LEVIN. Will the majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator add to his list an amendment 
relative to unemployment compensation? 
It will take no more than 20 minutes 
equally divided. It is a different one from 
Senator RIEGLE’s. 

Mr. BAKER. I add to the request, Mr. 
President, another amendment by the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Levin) on 
unemployment compensation, not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes equally divided. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, with reference 
to Senator METZENBAUM’s amendment on 
water projects that he might offer, I ask 
that there not be a time limitation, that 
it be the hour under the bill. I do not 
think the Senator would disagree with 
that. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator from 
Ohio wants to make it very clear that he 
is not at all certain he will call up that 
amendment. I certainly cannot object to 
the fact of taking the full hour. The 
Senator from Ohio does want to make it 
clear that if we cannot bring the matter 
to a final vote by 5 o'clock, the Senator 
from Ohio will object. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope the majority leader will present 
his request and leave off the outside limit. 
I think he will have made a great deal of 
progress, in any event. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
that if we can get this list as we have 
described it, that is good progress. I will 
say that tomorrow, sometime, I am going 
to renew a request for a time certain to 
complete this. In any event, it is my full 
intention to remain in session tomorrow 
until we do, in fact, complete considera- 
tion of Senate Concurrent Resolution 9. 
I am sure every Member will understand 
that I am not trying to force the issue or 
proceed with undue haste, but tomorrow 
night is really the last practical time that 
we can devote a great deal of attention 
to this matter. It should be wrapped up. 
That will be 7 full days of consideration, 
I believe. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKFR. Yes; I vield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I join with 
him in the expression that there is no 
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need to carry this beyond tomorrow. In 
the light of the amendments that have 
been enumerated, in the light of the 
known amendments that still exist, I 
should think that the Senate ought to 
finish tomorrow, regardless of what hour. 
It seems to me that with the time limits 
that have been established or, if they are 
established by the granting of the re- 
quest, the Senate should be able to com- 
plete its work circa 7 p.m., give or take 
a little bit. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. 

Mr. President, I revise the request that 
I have made to include all of those 
amendments I have identified; to change 
the time limitation on the first Metzen- 
baum amendment dealing with water 
projects so that it is the full hour allowed 
by statute; and to remove the time of 7 
o'clock for final disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I say 
that even though it is 9:35 in the eve- 
ning, we have spent some time on this. 
I have previously indicated to a number 
of Senators that we would still dispose 
or try to dispose of two amendments to- 
night, the amendment now pending by 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
cINI) and an amendment to be offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hetms). I expect there may be rollcall 
votes on both of those and it may carry 
us as late as 10:30 or later. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
Chair advises me that 8 minutes of my 
time has expired. 

Mr. President, over the past 2 weeks, 
a number of amendments have been 
offered on the floor of the Senate that 
would offset recommended add-ons in a 
number of important program areas 
with reductions in travel, consultants, 
and other activities, normally cate- 
gorized as constituting waste. fraud. and 
abuse. I recall vividly my distinguished 
colleague from Nichigan. Senator 
RIEcLE, urging the Senate to “turn the 
junkyard dog loose” on these pockets of 
waste, fraud, and abuse. 

Mr. President, as we near the end of 
the debate on Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 9, here is an amendment that 
gives the Senate a golden opportunity to 
vote up or down on whether or not we 
are really serious about cutting waste in 
a number of areas that have been well 
documented as major ingredients in the 
Covernment’s multibiVion-dollar waste, 
fraud, and abuse problem. My amend- 
ment offers no offsetting add-on for this 
program or that program. There is 
nothing fancy about it. It does not touch 
our essential National Defense Establish- 
ment nor does it affect the poor, the 
elderly, the handicapped, or the unem- 
ployed of this country. Pure and simple, 
it calls for cutting waste by $3.9 billion 
in 1982. 
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Mr. President, my amendment would 
expand the waste, fraud, and abuse sav- 
ings suggested in section 11 of the con- 
current resolution reported by the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee, to include addi- 
tional savings in the areas of travel; 
consultant services; public affairs, pub- 
lic relations, public information, and ad- 
vertising; audiovisual and filmmaking 
activities; and uncollected Federal debts. 

My amendment would boost total sav- 
ings in section 11 of the resolution to 
$3,900,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,700,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1982 while maintaining the committee- 
recommended estimates of $1,000,000,000 
in budget authority and $2,000,000,000 in 
outlays in fiscal year 1983. The Senate 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
would have the responsibility for effecting 
these savings through legislative modifi- 
cations and program changes. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee is 
to be commended for bringing this pack- 
age of budget-cutting instructions to the 
floor of the Senate in such a short period 
of time and with suggested budget sav- 
ings across a broad spectrum of Govern- 
ment activities. However, let me explain 
briefly why I believe that these additional 
savings should be a part of the reconcilia- 
tion instruction package that will call on 
all committees to report their respective 
savings plans to the committee in the 
weeks ahead. 

First, Mr. President, if the called-for 
savings in the areas I have proposed in 
my amendment seem all too familiar, 
they should. On February 5, Senators 
Pryor, Sasser, and I introduced S. 421— 
the General Government Expenditure 
Control and Efficiencies Act of 1981— 
which called for $3,900,000,000 in savings 
in travel (—$750,000.000); consultant 
services (—$1,000,000,000); public rela- 
tions, public affairs, public information 
and advertising ‘(—$150.000,000) ; audio- 
visual and filmmaking activities 
(—$250,000,000); and debt collection 
(—$1,750,000,000). 

My amendment to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 9 assumes savings of this mag- 
nitude in these general Government 
areas in fiscal year 1982. Furthermore. 
although the Budget Committee has been 
thorough in reviewing the President's 
proposed package of budget cuts and de- 
veloping its own economy options, I have 
been unable to find any specific set of 
options, either in the resolution itself or 
the committee report, that indicates sav- 
ings in these areas have been suggested 
to the appropriate legislative or appro- 
priations committees. 

It is true that on page 9 of the com- 
mittee report, the committee does urge 
the President to implement his yet-to- 
be-announced administrative savings 
plan. But to my knowledge, no specific 
administrative savings have been incor- 
porated into the committee’s reconcilia- 
tion totals. My amendment would set a 
realistic target of $3.9 billion for the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs to 
shoot for in developing its proposed legis- 
lative changes to effect savings in the 
areas of fraud, waste, and abuse. 

I have also heard the arguments of 
some of my colleagues that the commit- 
tee has already taken into account sav- 
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ings to be derived through more aggres- 
sive and efficient legislative methods of 
Federal debt collection. However, page 
123 of the committee report makes it 
clear that the committee has not in- 
cluded specific savings in debt collection 
activities in its accounting of total rec- 
onciliation savings. My amendment as- 
sumes that $1.750 million in previously 
uncollectable bad debts can be recouped 
in fiscal year 1982. 

Mr. President, while I commend the 
Budget Committee for uncovering budget 
reduction opportunities for the commit- 
tees, I do not believe that they have gone 
far enough to incorporate the savings I 
am proposing today into their reconcili- 
ation savings totals. 

Mr. President, a number of my skepti- 
cal colleagues may ask what justification 
there is for reductions of the magnitude 
assumed in my amendment to this reso- 
lution. Well, the justification for savings 
in the areas of travel, consultant serv- 
ices, Federal public relations, advertis- 
ing and debt collection are sound and 
have been well-documented by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Congressional 
Budget Office, the Office of Management 
and Budget—both under this adminis- 
tration and past administrations—by the 
various House and Senate authorizing 
committees, and by private foundations 
and organizations who have spent a 
number of years developing various 
strategies for reducing the size of the 
Federal budget. The numbers which are 
spelled out in detail in S. 421 and which 
are assumed in the total savings figure 
contained in my amendment to this 
resolution represent a consensus of sav- 
ings possibilities that have been care- 
fully reviewed and projected by these 
various groups. 

They do not represent mere specula- 
tion or numbers “drawn out of the air” 
or out of a magic hat. I believe that they 
are realistic and achievable. Let us take 
a brief look at what the research of some 
of these organizations has uncovered in 
the areas of travel, consultant services 
advertising, public relations activities, 
and debt collection. 

DEBT COLLECTION 


The total savings figure proposed in 
my amendment assumes $1,750,000,000 
in uncollectable Federal debts can be 
recouped in fiscal year 1982. 

Going back to 1977, the General Ac- 
counting Office has issued no fewer than 
30 reports covering, at least in part, the 
issue of debt collection and steps the 
Federal Government should be taking 
to go after bad debts occurring in stu- 
dent loan programs, VA loan programs 
and other Federal activities to repay 
Uncle Sam. Three or four GAO reports 
have been done exclusively on the Gov- 
ernment-wide debt collection problem. 
According to the GAO, of the current 
$125.7 billion in Government-wide re- 
ceivables due, an estimated $6.3 billion 
will be uncollectable—enough to fund 
the space program for an entire fiscal 
year. 


The Congressional Budget Office has 
indicated in its report entitled “Reduc- 


‘ing the Federal Budget: Strategies and 


Examples, Fiscal Years 1982-1986” that 
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a net savings of $1.6 billion could be 
acheived in fiscal year 1982 through im- 
proved debt collection efforts by the 
executive branch, and that cumulative 
savings of $8.4 billion over the next 5. 
years may be conservative. 

TRAVEL 


In the area of travel, an Office of Man- 
agement and Budget/General Services 
Administration report on Federal travel 
issued recently has corroborated my con- 
tention that the Federal travel budget 
is totally out of control. Their report 
which I received on February 10 shows, 
among other things, that over 26.8 per- 
cent of the reasons given by agencies 
to OMB for travel were “unknown.” It 
was revealed that more than 25 percent 
of the Federal travel budget goes for in- 
formation meetings, training attendance, 
speeches, or presentations, and confer- 
ence attendance by Federal employees. 
So, more than 51 percent of the Federal 
travel budget—51 percent goes for these 
low- priority activities or is required for 
reasons that are unknown to the agen- 
cies that spend billions and billions of 
tax dollars every year on travel. 

As recently as December of last year, 
the GAO reported a number of proposals 
for improving the management of Fed- 
eral travel and indicated that travel 
budgets are unreliable and that adminis- 
tration officials often do not know how 
travel money is being spent. Earlier in 
the year, OMB estimated that the Fed- 
eral travel and transportation budget for 
fiscal year 1982, as reported by former 
President Carter, was $12.6 billion. The 
savings figure that I am proposing in 
my amendment assumes savings of $750 
million in the Federal nondefense re- 
lated travel and transportation budget. 

ADVERTISING 


In the area of advertising, the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Inc., has estimated that it spends ap- 
proximately $144,300,000 a year on ad- 
vertising, most of which is in the De- 
partment of Defense. The Congressional 
Budget Office in its report entitled Re- 
ducing the Federal Budget: Strategies 
and Examples, Fiscal Years 1982-1986” 
indicated that $18 million in savings 
could be achieved by the military 
through the increased use of joint- 
service advertising. 

CBO suggests that the Department 
of Defense has found that, for certain 
purposes, joint-service advertising would 
be most cost effective, pointing to tests 
that showed joint-service magazine ad- 
vertising, for example, yields per dollar 
spent 1.5 times the number of applicant 
leads for recruiting as does single-service 
magazine advertising. The report goes on 
to say that joint-service advertising may 
also help to avoid undesirable inter- 
service competition for recruits. My 
amendment assumes savings of $30,000,- 
000 in advertising activities next year. 


How about audiovisual activities and 
filmmaking? According to the National 
Audiovisual Center within the General 
Services Administration. approximately 
$450.000,000 to $500.000.000 a year is 
spent on atidiovisual activities. including 
over $53 million on motion picture. TV, 
and video tape, and audio production ac- 
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tivities. The Department of Defense 
alone spends well over $410,000,000 a year 
on audiovisual production, duplication, 
equipment, and supplies. The National 
Audiovisual Center reports that the Fed- 
eral Government owned or leased 1,519 
audiovisual facilities, totaling 8.9 million 
square feet of space in fiscal 1979. The 
Department of Agriculture alone owned 
or leased 62 such facilities; the VA, 11 fa- 
cilities; and the Department of Defense, 
1,074 audiovisual facilities. 

Since 1978, OMB has been attempt- 
ing to force agencies to consolidate or 
even eliminate audiovisual facilities that 
may be underutilized or nonessential to 
the Government's mission—without 
much success. Furthermore, the type of 
productions that the Federal Govern- 
ment has produced over the years makes 
it all the more clear that the Congress 
must recommend substantial cutbacks in 
this area of waste in the coming fiscal 
years. My amendment assumes a savings 
of $250,000,000 in audiovisual and film- 
making activities in fiscal 1982. 

CONSULTANT SERVICES 

Another area of waste and abuse that 
has been well-documented is the area 
of consultant services, contracts, and 
studies. Depending on whose definition 
you use, estimates of the amount Uncle 
Sam spends annually on consultant serv- 
ices ranges from as low as $400,000,000— 
an OMB estimate last year—to $2.4 bil- 
lion, estimated by Senator Magnuson 
last year to multirles of this amount 
spent by the Department of Energy 
alone. In hearings before the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Subcommittee on 
Civil Service and General Services in the 
last few years, it was learned that over 
half of the Department of Energy’s $11 
billion budget was spent on outside con- 
sultants and contractors. The General 
Accounting Office, various congressional 
committees, and other outside groups 
have done their own evaluations of the 
Federal consultant “machine” and found 
a number of common abuses, such as 
failure to use competitive procurement 
practices in securing consultant services, 
excessive rates of compensation for con- 
sultants, outside consultants performing 
policymaking or other managerial func- 
tions that should be performed in-house 
by Federal employees and rampant du- 
plication of studies which often are never 
used. The National Tax Limitation Com- 
mittee has suggested savings of $2-3 bil- 
lion in consulting services annually. My 
amendment to the reconciliation resolu- 
tion assumes a savings of only $1 billion. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

What about public affairs, public in- 
formation, and public relations? Mr. 
President, as I have said many times, 
Government is big business and like big 
business the Federal Government is 
spending large amounts of its scarce re- 
sources on public relations, public affairs 
and public information programs which 
appear to be largely self-promotional. A 
2-year comprehensive study of Federal 
spending programs by UPI investigative 
reporter Don Lambro revealed that both 
OMB and the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement had privately estimated the cost 
of Government public relations, self-pro- 
motion and other public information ac- 
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tivities of the Federal Government at 
over $1.5 bililon a year. According to the 
White House Reorganization Project of 
1978, more than 1,000 people from 29 dif- 
ferent agencies are assigned to Congres- 
sional Relations at a cost of approxi- 
mately $24 million. 

In the Department of Agriculture 
alone nearly 1,000 people are employed 
as information media workers to handle 
public information and public relations 
duties, while the Department of Defense 
has a press and public affairs staff of 
more than 316 people in the Pentagon 
with another 1,200 scattered around the 
country to handle DOD’s public rela- 
tions and press activities. Add to this the 
459 public affairs staff at the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services and 
their budget of $25.4 million and it is 
clear that public affairs is big, big busi- 
ness in the Federal Government. My 
amendment assumes that savings of 
$120 million could be realized in the area 
of public affairs. 

Mr. President, the savings called for in 
my amendment to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 9 are not new or creative. 
Many of my colleagues on this Senate 
floor have been out in front in the fight 
to bring these nonessential expenditures 
under control through their respective 
committees and through outside investi- 
gations by GAO and other groups. What 
this amendment will do is give the Sen- 
ate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
under the distinguished leadership of 
Chairman Rorx and Senator EAGLETON, 
the ranking minority member, a specific 
target to shoot for in developing their 
proposals to effect savings in the next 
2 fiscal years. I believe that the areas 
of waste that I have outlined today are 
exactly the areas of spending that can 
and should be controlled if we are truly 
serious about cutting waste, fraud, and 
abuse in the future. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee, without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for yielding. 

Mr. President, there is an enormous 
amount of well-grounded evidence which 
indicates that this amendment is not 
only possible and reasonable in its goals, 
but that it is long overdue. As a matter 
of fact, I consider the reductions in Fed- 
eral expenditures proposed in the 
amendment somewhat modest in their 
scope. 

On what bases do I lay such a claim? 
The answer is “on some very sound 
bases.” 

Take the portion of this amendment 
which assumes that the Federal Govern- 
ment could reduce expenditures by $1.75 
billion in fiscal year 1982 through im- 
proved debt collection practices by the 
Federal Government. 


It has already been pointed out last 
year and this year in the Senate Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee—by me and 
by my colleague, Senator Percy—that 
this is a conservative figure. We could 
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easily save $2 billion a year through im- 
proved debt collection practices. 

Both tne Congressional! Budget Office 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget, under Director David Stockman, 
will attest to this. 

The OMB projection is grounded on 
the findings of a report filed earlier this 
year by OMB’s debt collection project. 
This report was 17 months in the mak- 
ing. It was launched after the General 
Accounting Office, at my urging, began 
reporting as early as 3 years ago that 
there was a need for improved debt col- 
lection practices in Federal agencies. 

The debt collection project conducted 
thorough reviews in 24 Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The project’s task force consisted of 
representatives and professionals from 
both the Government and the private 
sector. 

What the debt collection project 
found—to put it bluntly—is an enormous 
mess. The calculation was that, at the 
end of fiscal year 1979, $175 billion was 
owed the Federal Government by indi- 
viduals, organizations, and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

That is over $230 for every household 
in the United States. 

The report noted that, of this debt, 
$46.9 billion were current receivables, or 
money that is now due for repayment. Of 
this figure, $25.3 billion—or nearly 54 
percent—were delinquent. 

Assuming a 12-percent interest rate on 
governmental borrowing in fiscal year 
1979, the interest cost paid by the Gov- 
ernment in carrying $25 billion in delin- 
quent debt amounted to $3 billion. That 
is $31 per family—just to carry the in- 
terest on delinquent debts owed the Fed- 
eral Government. 

So much more can be said, and will be 
said, about this issue. The Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committee is committed to 
moving debt collection legislation as soon 
as possible. Senator Percy, who I have 
joined in sponsoring S. 591, the Debt Col- 
lection Act of 1981, will conduct hearings 
next week on this subject. 

This hearing will amplify and detail 
even further the case for debt collection 
legislation which was made at similar 
hearings which Senator Percy and I con- 
ducted last November. 

Not only that, I fully expect the ad- 
ministration to announce its own plans 
for debt collection legislation in a week 
or so—legislation which will encompass 
the debt collection bill Senator Percy 
and I support, and provide for additional 
elements. 

Clearly, the amendments before us re- 
flects realistic proposals for reducing 
Federal expenditures. 


For those who might question the 
broad, across-the-board approach im- 
plicit in this amendment, I want to com- 
mend you once again to the OMB report. 

During its exhaustive reviews of the 
agencies in the process of compiling the 
report, the debt collection project noted 
that “many Governmentwide issues 
surfaced which affected many or all 
other agencies.” 

Will this approach work? I assure you 
it will. And in assuring you that it can 
and will work, I want to call your atten- 
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tion to my successful effort 2 years ago— 
an effort supported by many from both 
sides of the aisle here today—to direct 
the Federal Government to cut $500 mil- 
lion from its travel budget for fiscal year 
1980. 

Adjusted for inflation, this cut ap- 
proaches the $750 million reduction in 
travel expenditures called for in this 
amendment. Such a cut was effected and 
can be effected again—without resulting 
in the elimination of a single mission or 
taxi ride deemed important or valuable 
to our national interest or security. 

It is possible, also, to effect the other 
reductions called for in this amendment 
without. the slightest inconvenience. 

So, a vote against this amendment is 
a vote against the evidence that is al- 
ready in. 

A vote against this amendment will be 
a vote against a bipartisan effort on these 
matters that commenced several years 
ago and obtains today. 

A vote against this amendment will be 
an assertion that the United States be- 
lieves it is sound budgetary policy to 
endorse a situation which commits the 
Federal Government to pay $3 billion a 
year in interest costs alone to carry de- 
linquent debts. 

In effect, a vote against this amend- 
ment is a vote for continued participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in an 
already overcrowded credit market—sim- 
ply to keep delinquent debtors comfort- 
able and on the books. 

Finally, a vote against this amendment 
is a vote for inept, inexcusable, and irre- 
sponsible travel and consultant manage- 
ment practices on the part of the U.S. 
Government—practices that are costing 
us billions of dollars annually. 

I urge my colleagues to cast aside the 
binds of partisan conviction and to sup- 
port this amendment freely and fully. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee, and I compliment him 
for taking the lead in the areas he has 
addressed this evening. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, the amendment that 
Senator DEConcrnNI, my good friend from 
Arizona, proposes is really not a recon- 
ciliation item in this instruction, and I 
hope everyone understands that. 

Mr. President, if you will notice, it is 
not in the paragraphs that do mandate 
the committees to make changes. It is 
not even in the paragraph on the sense 
of the Senate that said committees 
should take certain action, but rather, 
this amendment would change para- 
graph 11, which was included at the re- 
quest of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, who had a letter from the chair- 
man of the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee, wherein he said that they hoped 
in that committee to pass some law 
changes and create some statutory re- 
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visions that would strengthen the In- 
spector General's offices, that would 
cause us to have a better chance of col- 
lecting some defaulted loans, and the 
like. They thought they could draw that 
kind of statute that might save us $2 
billion. 

So at the request of the Senator from 
Florida the committee put in some lan- 
guage which is not even mandatory, 
merely saying that the Governmental 
Affairs Committee should report 
changes to laws modifying programs 
within their jurisdiction which would re- 
duce the cost of Government which re- 
sult from waste, fraud, and abuse, and 
then the estimate that they gave was 
included in this language supporting the 
Governmental Affairs Committee. 

We went along with that at the re- 
quest of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Florida. We were very careful. 
It is not mandatory. It is recognizing, 
as the report indicates, that they hope 
to do that. It is not taken into consid- 
eration in the total savings. It is not 
part of the savings that appropriations 
is going to make. It is not part of the 
savings that the administration has com- 
mitted to make through administrative 
kinds of changes. 

It is just an additional comment re- 
questing that they should get on with 
that because there is genuine concern. 

Obviously, this is open for anyone to 
come down here and say, “If there are 2 
billion, maybe there are 5.” Perhaps by 
tomorrow we will have someone who will 
say, “If we can consider 3 additional bil- 
lion in the Governmental Affairs“ now 
that is their committee that we are talk- 
ing about—‘“maybe it should be 7.” In 
fact we might go back to the distin- 
guished Secretary of HEW, Mr. Califano, 
who said in all of his programs there was 
over $10 billion in waste. 

I assume we could say why does not 
the Governmental Affairs Committee do 
that? I mean we should put $10 billion 
in there and say, “Government Affairs 
Committee, you should draw this,” and 
then we can all go home when we pass 
that and say we passed the statute, we 
passed the reconciliation instruction, we 
saved $10 billion in waste. 

The truth of it is that we did this 
because they told us this is approximately 
what they hoped to save if they could 
draw the appropriate changes in Inspec- 
tor General laws, student loans, and hope 
we would not Christmas tree this item in 
some kind of spirit of antifraud exhilara- 
tion so that anyone who does not vote 
for that amendment is in favor of fraud 
and abuse. 

I suggest that all the programs have to 
be rid of fraud, abuse, and waste and cer- 
tainly the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee does not have jurisdiction over the 
line items, the appropriations process, 
and everything else. 

So I hope the Senate will deny Senator 
DeConcini this amendment and turn it 
down. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let me 
yield such time on the resolution as is 
necessary. 

Mr. President, I said during the 
Budget Committee consideration of this 
subject that it would be mischief. What 
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it really says in section 11—I did not like 
it at the time—is that the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs should report 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction te 
reduce waste, fraud, and abuse. 

We say we are not a line-itemizing 
committee. But it is wrong to gratui- 
tously end a report and single out one 
committee and say that in the Budget. 
Committee's opinion that subcommittee 
has allowed waste, fraud, and abuse to 
the tune of z billion dollars and tha? it 
should have been corrected. It is very 
interesting that the ones who recom- 
mend this are the distinguished mem- 
bers of the distinguished Presiding 
Officer’s committee, namely Appropria- 
tions. We have every opportunity, if 
there is really that much waste, fraud. 
and abuse to correct it because we hive 
the responsibility of oversight before we 
appropriate the money. 

The best the Governmental Affairs 
Committee could do is hire some inspec- 
tors general. They would have to pass 
special laws to allow the IG’s to swarm 
down like locusts from Washington lock- 
ing in every nook and cranny for waste, 
fraud, and abuse. They would have to 
come up with some $4 billion worth in 
order to satisfy the amendment. 

That gets to be ridiculous. 

I talked a little while earlier about 
symbols and the reason I did not vote for 
one amendment because of a symbol. 
This is the exact opposite. The symbol 
here is waste, fraud, and abuse, and this 
will get a lot of votes if everyone identi- 
fying with the symbol said, “I know it is 
unrealistic, it is impractical, but I want 
to identify with that symbol so, there- 
fore, I vote aye because I do not want 
someone back home to say that I am for 
waste, fraud, and abuse.” 

This breaks down the credibility of the 
entire procedure. 

We never should have put this section 
in the resolution or the committee report 
in the beginning. 

If we find any merit in this amend- 
ment and it passes, then I would suggest 
we move on to the distinguished Sen- 
ator s Judiciary Committee. He serves un 
that committee, and he and I both serve 
together on the Subcommittee of Appru- 
priations of the Judiciary. We should be 
able to save $1 billion there in waste, 
fraud, and abuse. And then we can move 
over to some other committees such as 
Commerce, or Armed Services. 

They said that would be out of order 
because there was no authorizing legis- 
lation. But we should try to eliminate 
waste, fraud, and abuse, whenever it is. 
Rather than pick out one committee w2 
should go after them all. However, that 
is unrealistic. It is also bad budget pro- 
cedure. This section never should have 
been in the resolution in the first placc. 
It certainly should not be increased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRASSLEY). The Chair recognizes tho 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five min- 
utes and 21 seconds. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President,. 1 
compliment the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Budget Committee and cer- 
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tainly the chairman for their efforts to 
do what they believe is proper. 

I wish to point out a couple things. 

No. 1, this amendment goes to section 
11. As the Senator from South Carolina 
just said, maybe they should not have it 
in there, but it is in there. 

My amendment says they shall find 
this type of reduction. 

S. 421 is already before the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee with itemiza- 
tions of where this can be found, and 
it is substantiated by one report after 
another. I do not see how you can say 
it is grabbing out of the air to cut $750 
million in travel out of a budget in ex- 
cess of $8 billion and then when you take 
out the military travel you still have $4 
billion plus to cut out $750 million. Just 
go out and do it. It does not say pull 
something out of the air and do it. It says 
here it is, folks. Cut it. Take the travel 
out when they are using 25 percent of it 
for conference and speeches and another 
26 percent or so is unknown travel. 

So I thank my distinguished colleagues 
for making the distinction that this 
amendment says you shall take it out 
and it is specific where you shall take 
it out. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, was 
the Senator going to yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, could 
I inquire of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is he going to permit an up-or-down 
vote on this? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. 

I was going to ask our majority leader 
if he would consider propounding a 
unanimous-consent request that we 
would defer the Senator’s vote, argue the 
Helms amendment, and then vote one 
after the other, stack the Senator’s 
amendment and then take Senator 
HELMs’ argument. It is only 20 minutes. 
Then we will vote on them both and be 
through for the evening. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Mexico will yield, 
whoever is going to propound the unani- 
mous-consent request it would be under- 
stood I would have an up-or-down vote. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator has the 
yeas and nays ordered already. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Yes, I have. 

I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President. before I 
make that request, let me check with 
the minority leader and make sure that 
there are no other problems involved 
with that and if the Chair will indulge 
me just a moment I wish to make that 
determination. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on the amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain news- 
Paper articles before me be printed in 
the Recor following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Star, Mar. 5, 1981] 
Wak ON WASTE Is URGED ON HILL 
(By Mary Thornton) 

The Reagan administration could save as 
much as $14 billion by implementing better 
management procedures that the General 
Accounting Office and others have been rec- 
ommending for years, GAO's chief account- 
ant testified today. 

“The big problem has been in getting an 
administration to take real care and con- 
cern in management,” Donald L. Scantlebury 
told the House Budget Committee. “Many 
agencies concentrate on carrying out pro- 
grams, disbursing funds. But the other as- 
pect—seeing that the government gets back 
every dollar it is entitled to—those things 
dont get the same concern.” 

Budget Committee Chairman James Jones, 
D-Okla., said at the hearring that this sort 
of government waste should be attacked be- 
fore “valuable programs” are cut. 

“There is waste, fraud and abuse, and this 
committee intends to eliminate that before 
valuable programs are destroved,” he said. 

Scantlebury told the committee that one 
of the major waste problems in government 
is caused by poor debt collection practices— 
for such items as government loans and over- 
payments of various government benefits. 

At the beginning of the 1980 fiscal year, 
he said, the government was owed $126 bil- 
lion by U.S. citizens and organizations. Of 
that amount $24 billion was delinquent. 

“Many agencies have not aggressively at- 
tempted to collect amounts owed the gov- 
ernment,” he said, adding that “present 
collection methods are expensive, slow and 
ineffective when compared with commercial 
practices.” 

Morris B. Silverstein. deputy inspector gen- 
eral for the Veterans Administraton, said his 
agency alone was owed $666 million in active 
debt as of last September, and about 25 per- 
cent of that amount was already delinquent 
by more than three years. 

In addition, the VA had already written 
off more than $198 million in education bene- 
fits as uncollectable. 

In another budcet-related hearing today, 
Rep. Fernand St Germain, the House Bank- 
ing Committee chairman, told budget direc- 
tor David Stockman he wants evidence the 
administration’s economic plan will work be- 
fore Congress starts trimming the budget. 

St Germain’s committee has jurisdiction 
over nearly half of the president's proposed 
budzet cuts for fiscal 1982—more than $20 
billion. He noted that manv cuts “come out 
of housing and community development pro- 
grams—a substantive shift of priorities and 
& major downgrading of our commitment to 
urban communities.” 

“If we are to change our commitment to 
the cities, if we are to change the lives of 
millions of hard-working Americans, I sug- 
gest we do it with the proper evidence in 
hand before the fact,” he said. 

At the White House today. a group of con- 
servative Democrats breakfasted with Reacan 
and offered him their proposals for cutting 
an additional $11.2 billion in federal spend- 
ing. 

The Congressional Conservative Democratic 
Forum suggested budget reductions that in- 
cluded eliminating the Legal Services Cor- 
poration. cutting foreign aid, repealing the 
Davis-Bacon Act. and eliminating housing 
costs from the calculation of the government 
cost-of-living index. 

Rep. G. V. Montgomery, D-Miss., said after 
the breakfast with Reacan that the president 
will propose a slowdown in construction of 
Veterans Administration hospitals and an 
increase in interest rates on loans taken out 
against VA life insurance policies. 

He said Reagan told the group that there 
would be “some cutback in personnel in (VA) 
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hospital care,” but that doctors and nurses 
would not be cut. 

In the Senate, Majority Leader Howard 
Baker of Tennessee reiterated his predictions 
of quick action on the president's economic 
proposals. He told reporters he hopes Con- 
gress can complete work on the package by 
the beginning of the July 4 recess. 

“That may be a very optimistic estimation, 
but it’s possible to do that and I hope we 
will do that,” he said. 

At the Budget Committee hearing, GAO 
accountant Scantlebury and four acting and 
deputy inspectors general from several agen- 
cies asked for stronger power to go after de- 
linquent debts owed to the government. 

Among their proposals are: 

Reporting delinquent debt to private credit 
bureaus to affect the credit ratings of persons 
who do not pay their government debts. 

Using private collection bureaus. 

Charging higher interest rates on delin- 
quent debt. Some government programs col- 
lect no interest at all and others are far 
below market rate. 

Using the Internal Revenue Service to 
track down delinquent debtors. 

Collecting debts out of income tax re- 
funds. And in the case of federal employees 
who owe money to the government, they are 
asking for authority to withhold the money 
from the employee's paycheck. 

Scantlebury predicted that as much as $6 
billion a year might be saved through these 
methods, and much more might be saved if 
the government acted on existing GAO audits 
that have been ignored in recent years. 

He said there are at least $24.9 billion in 
funds involved in audits that have not been 
acted upon, and that part of that money 
would go to the government and part to the 
general public. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1981] 


REAGAN Forms Counci, TO BATTLE FRAUD. 
WASTE 
(By Lee Lescaze) 

The twin evils of government fraud and 
waste loomed large on President Reagan's 
campaign enemies list and yesterday the 
president formed a new organization with 
a squeaky-clear name, the President’s Coun- 
cil on Integrity and Efficiency, to root the two 
from federal programs. 

At the same time, the president appointed 
the first six inspectors general to fill the 16 
vacancies he created, when he fired all of 
these agency watchdogs on his first full day 
in office Jan. 21. Five of the six Reagan chose 
yesterday were among the 16 he fired. 

“We will not rest with today’s announce- 
ment. We will not simply tuck this event 
away and go on with business as usual,” the 
president said as he signed the executive 
order establishing the new council. 

“We are going to follow every lead, root 
out every incompetent, and prosecute any 
crook we find who's cheating the people of 
this nation.” Reagan added. 

The anti-fraud and waste council will be 
chaired by Edwin Harper, deputy director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, and 
is designed to facilitate interdepartmental 
cooperation, the president said. 


Harper said that while no additional staff 
will be given to the inspectors general. they 
will have greater resources because of closer 
cooperation with the FBI. 

He said that the audit functions of the 
government are estimated to have saved 84 
billion over the last two years. That's a 
fairly hard figure,” he said. 

In introducing five of the six newly ap- 
pointed inspectors general to reporters, 
Harper insisted that it had made sense to 
fire them all and then examine their cuall- 
fications. He described the inspectors’ func- 
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tions as vital but denied that firing all of 
them had disrupted the work of their offices. 

Not all was running smoothly even with 
the appointment process, however. Frank S. 
Sato, who before Jan. 21 was the inspector 
general at the Transportation Department 
and was appointed to the same position at 
the Environmental Protection Agency yes- 
terday, was absent, apparently because he 
had no advance warning of his new appoint- 
ment. One of the other inspectors said Sato 
didn’t know of his new job as of yesterday 
morning. 

Harper said the 10 other inspectors gen- 
eral will be named very soon and that two 
of them will be persons who held such jobs 
before the Reagan purge. 

The purge has been criticized by various 
members of Congress, mostly Democrats, 
who have said that the supposedly nonpar- 
tisan inspectors were being politicized by 
the Reagan White House. In the latest such 
charge, six House Commerce and Energy 
subcommittee chairmen sent a protest to 
the White House charging that White House 
political director Lyn Nofziger and other 
White House aides were playing significant 
roles in choosing the new inspectors. 

Harper denied the charge. He said Nof- 
ziger saw the final list of candidates, but 
“he did not veto any candidate.” 

In addition to Sato, the inspectors general 
named yesterday are: Robert L. Brown, & 
retired Foreign Service officer, for the State 
Department; Paul R. Boucher. reappointed 
to the Small Business Administration; James 
B. Thomas, reapvointed to the Education 
Department; Thomas F. McBride, moved 
from the Agriculture Department to the 
Labor Devartment, and Charles L. Dempsey, 
reappointed to the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 22, 1981] 


Reacan To Arrack US. WASTE FRAUD ON 
BROAD SCALE 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

President Reagan is preparing to open a 
broad attack on waste and fraud in the 
federal government on several fronts this 
week. 

White House press secretary James S. 
Brady disclosed yesterday that as one of the 
first steps the administration will soon an- 
nounce a number of criminal and civil ac- 
tions charging individuals and federal agen- 
cies with misuse or waste of government 
funds. 

Brady said the White House will concen- 
trate heavily on Reagan’s determination to 
wipe out misuse of government funds, which 
he described as the “fifth leg” of the presi- 
dent’s economic recovery program. The other 
four, he said, are the budget reductions, tax 
cuts, control of the money supply and regu- 
latory reform. 

“This is going to be waste and fraud week 
here,” Brady told reporters. 

Brady said the President will launch the 
week's activities by meeting tomorrow with 
former Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats, 
who stepped down March 7 as head of the 
General Accounting Office, Congress’ watch- 
dog agency. Congressional leaders have sub- 
mitted the names of eight possible nomi- 
nees to succeed Staats and these are now 
3 screened by the White House personnel 

GAO’s auditors routinely investigate fed- 
eral programs and agencies and report to 
Congress on millions and even billions of 
dollars they believe are being misspent. 

Reagan also will sign an executive order 
creating a new Presidential Council on In- 
tegrity and Efficiency in Government to find 
waste and abuse in government spending. 
The council will be made up of employees of 
the Office of Management and Budget and 
representatives of Cabinet departments. 

Brady said some of the 15 present in- 


spectors general will be retained and others 
will be replaced. Reagan's choices, he said, 
will meet the requirement that they be 
“meaner than junkyard dogs.” 

Another presidential order this week will 
require that all government agencies cut 
back on publications and films. It is expected 
that Reagan will order that no new publica- 
tions or films be prepared or issued without 
a departmental review and OMB approval. 

“We are determined to put the brakes on 
publications of this kind,” Brady said. 

Citing former Attorney General Benjamin 
Civiletti’s estimates that from 1 to 10 per- 
cent of the federal budget is consumed by 
waste and fraud, Brady said the adminis- 
tration believes that Reagan’s measures will 
save at least $7 billion of the $765 billion 
federal budget. 

Brady declined to give any hint as to which 
agencies or individuals might be implicated 
in either criminal or civil fraud. 

“We don't want them to know who has 
been caught until we are ready to make some 
announcements in the next few days,” Brady 
said. He also declined to say what kind of 
fraud is involved. 

“There are a number of investigations that 
have been continuing under the inspectors 
general of the departments,” Brady said. “We 
will be highlighting the role that the FBI 
and the departmental inspectors played.” 

Reagan made waste and fraud in govern- 
ment one of the key points of his presiden- 
tial campaign, calling their elimination an 
integral part of his program for economic 
recovery. 


Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request for recognition. 

I understand there might not be an 
agreement to stack votes, and I will 
not make that request at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I yield back our time. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona. The yeas and 
nays have been previously ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 53, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 67 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 


Dodd 
Eagleton 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Cannon Johnston 
Chiles Kennedy 
Cranston Leahy 
DeConcini Levin 
Dixon Matsunaga 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 
Pro»mire 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Tsongas 
Zorinsky 
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NAYS—53 


Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Goldwater 
Laxalt 

So Mr. DECONCINT’S amendment (UP 
No. 41) was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. presiden I move to 

t motion on the table. 
e potion to lay on the table was 
a BAKER. Mr. President, that will 
be the last rollcall vote tonight. 

Do I understand, Mr. President, that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina is to be recognized to call up an 

dment? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. ; 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of the Senator from New York 
is well taken. The Senate is not in or- 
der. Will Senators who wish to converse 
retire to the cloakrooms? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 44 
(Purpose: To require additional reductions 
in appropriations by the Senate Finance 

Committee) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk which I call up 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HeLms), for himself and Mr. JEPSEN, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
44. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike “$52,144,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 852.925.000, 000“. 

On page 2, line 18, strike “$36,945,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 837.045.000, 000“. 

On page 2, line 19, strike 889.023, 000.0000 
and insert in lieu thereof 859.328.000, 0000 

On page 2, line 20, strike “$47,694,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 847.794. 000, 000“ 

On page 7, line 15, strike ‘$4,354,000,000" 
and insert in Meu thereof 84.454. 000.000. 

On page 7, line 16, strike “$9,354,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 89,454. 000.000 

On page 7, line 17, strike 84,494,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,594,000,000". 
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On page 7, line 18, strike 810,870,000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 810,970,000, 000“. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would restore the President's 
proposed level of spending in the Fi- 
nance Committee's direct spending ac- 
count. In effect, this amendment would 
reduce the Budget Committee’s recom- 
mendations by $100 million. 

The $100 million was added to the Fi- 
nance Committee’s direct spending ac- 
count. The report suggests that this is 
for social security title XX grants to 
States, and the Budget Committee staff 
has told me that it is for the purpose of 
making funds available for the provision 
of legal services to eligible clients. 

The Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, as the distinguished occupant 
of the Chair knows, had originally pro- 
posed in its report language to termi- 
nate the Legal Service Corporation and 
to authorize $100 million in the Corpo- 
ration’s account for the purpose of block 
grants to States. 

But the Budget Committee zeroed the 
Labor and Human Resources proposal, 
which would have required normal au- 
thorization and appropriation, and 
added $100 million to the Finance Com- 
mittee direct spending account—and let 
me emphasize this—which is an entitle- 
ment program bypassing the normal ap- 
propriations process. 

The presence of an extra $100 million 
in the Reconciliation Act, intended—but 
nonbinding—for the provision of legal 
services, is an open invitation to future 
lobbying and pressure to maintain or re- 
store the Legal Service Corporation. 

Because the specific recommendations 
of the reconciliation are nonbinding, the 
$100 million extra need not be used as 
block grants as the Budget Committee 
intended. There could be—and, in this 
Senator’s view, there would be—a push 
by the Legal Services Corporation and 
its allies to use that room in the budget 
process to rescue the Corporation down 
the road. 

That must not be permitted. We must 
strike the $100 million now. 

Mr. President. let me read into the 
REcorD a very brief letter from David 
Stockman. 

Marcs 30, 1981. 

Dear Jesse: This is to advise you that the 
Administration strongly supports your ef- 
forts to restore the budgetary savings pro- 
posed by the President in his Social Services 
block grant proposal. Specifically, we sup- 
port your amendment to add $100 million in 
Savings to the Social Services block grant 
reconciliation instructions to eliminate 
funds earmarked for legal services. 

We appreciate your leadership in this im- 
portant matter and wish success for your 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 
Davm A. STOCKMAN, 
Director. 


Mr. President, the Legal Services Cor- 
poration, as is clear to anyone who has 
monitored its past actions and ongoing 
activities, is terminally afflicted with a 
compulsion to violate the law which led 
to the creation of the Corporation. 

The fact is. Mr. President, the Legal 
Services Corporation has festered into a 
gaggle of political activists run amok. In 
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1965, the Office of Legal Services was 
created, within the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, with a budget of $1.3 mil- 
lion. By 1975, its cost to the taxpayers 
had grown to $90 million, rising to $157.4 
million in 1978, $261 million in 1979, and 
a proposed $321.3 million in the Senate 
bill for 1981. The 1981 figure is 3% 
times the amount authorized just 6 years 
ago. 

Let us talk about lobbying by this 
crowd, Mr. President. If you want any 
fresh proof of what is going on, all you 
had to do was go outside this Chamber 
all day long and you would see what I 
am talking about. This afternoon, this 
evening, and probably at this very min- 
ute, officers and representatives of the 
Legal Services Corporation have been 
outside in the lobby, lobbying Senators to 
vote against my amendment. Evident- 
ly, they hope it will in some way 
keep this outfit in business. Obviously, 
Mr. President, these lobbyists for the 
Legal Services Corporation understand 
that there is $100 million in this resolu- 
tion which can be used to preserve their 
jobs and preserve this Corporation, which 
ought to be given the deep six treatment 
right now. Directly or indirectly they en- 
visage the money coming back to them. 
Otherwise, they would not be engaged, as 
they have been engaged, all day long in 
lobbying Senators. 

Mr. President, at this pont I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a story by Walter Pincus in 
the Washington Post of Monday, March 
30, 1981, entitled “Legal Services Corp. 
Suits Itself. Waves Red Flag at Reagan.” 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the regulations discussed in 
this article, proposed by the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation as they apvear in the 
Federal Register. be printed in the 
Record immediately following the news 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep FLAG AT REAGAN 


(By Walter Pincus) 


“They have put a gun to their head and 
pulled the trigger.” 

That was te wav one concervative caller 
last week described the comprehensive civil 
rights regulations provosed earlier this 
month by the Legal Services Corp. and pub- 
lished in the March 23 Federal Register (page 
18055). 

They include all the rules that drive 
Reagan conservatives crazy—nondiscrimina- 
tion against homosexuals, requirements for 
bilingual employees, affirmative action plans 
to guarantee employment of women and 
minorities at levels that reflect appropriate 
labor force characteristics.” and inclusion of 
drug addiction and alcoholism as diseases 
that would qualify someone as being a 
“handicapped person“ and thus protected 
from discrimination. 

LSC, you must remember, is the nonprofit 
corporation that supports legal services for 
the poor by distributing $300 million in fed- 
eral grants and contracts to local organiza- 
tions, which use the money to pay for law- 
yers and other lezal specialists in almost 
every county across the nation. 

President Reagan has long had a distaste 
for the federally supported legal services pro- 
gram, and his administration, as part of the 
budeet-cutting effort, has marked LSC for 
elimination next year. 
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An LSC official conceded that the agency’s 
board was aware that the proposed regula- 
tions, developed before the White House ter- 
mination plan was announced, would be a 
red flag for the Reaganites. But LSC decided 
to put the rules out for comment anyway 
because this was our position.” 

The purpose of the proposed rules, accord- 
ing to the notice, “is to prevent discrimina- 
tion by legal services programs supported in 
whole or in part by Legal Services Corp. 
funds in the delivery of services or in em- 
ployment... .” 

The proposed rules, which for the most 
part codify procedures in effect since LSC's 
establishment in 1974, add a prohibition 
against discrimination by reason of “sexual 
orientation.” That phrase, an LSC official 
said, refers to homosexuals. 

The agency, she added, decided to prohibit 
discrimination against homosexuals because 
similar policies have been adopted by the 
District of Columbia and other state and 
local entities. 

The rules, however, also bar recipients of 
LSC funds from having “any contractual or 
other relationship” with other agencies or 
organizations including “labor unions, (or) 
organizations providing or administering 
fringe benefits to employees of the recipi- 
ent...” if the agencies discriminate against 
specified groups, including homosexuals. 

That provision, according to my outraged 
caller, “would eliminate the Catholic Church 
groups.“ Not so, according to the LSC ofi- 
cial, and if it did, the rule would be altered. 
“That is why we have put it out for com- 
ment.” 

Another provision that’s bound to draw 
criticism is one that says a recipient of LSC 
funds cannot “make a preemployment in- 
quiry as to whether an applicant is a handi- 
capped person or as to the nature of or se- 
verity of a handicap except where the exami- 
nation or inquiry is related to an essential 
job function.” 

What about drug addiction and alcohol- 
ism, which LSC includes as characteristics 
of a certain kind of “handicapped person“? 
On first blush, the LSC official said a lawyer 
certainly could be questioned, but there was 
doubt about other job applicants. 

Fund recipients under the rules would 
be required to provide bilingual employes, 
“not limited to clerical positions,” in “any 
area where 5 percent of the eligible popula- 
tion are members of a minority language 
group.” They also must provide informa- 
tional literature in the appropriate languages 
and post signs in those languages. The per- 
centage requirement was taken from the fed- 
eral voting rights law, which requires bal- 
lots to be bilingual in areas where 5 percent 
of the population speaks a language other 
than English. 

Grant recipients that have 50 or more em- 
ployes must have an affirmative action plan 
approved by LSC’s director of cffice of equal 
opportunity. Before producing such a plan, 
the recipient must determine if underutill- 
zation on the basis of race, national origin 
or sex occurs in any job category or unit of 
its workforce“ using a formula supplied by 
LSC. 

Its plan must include “goals and time- 
tables to correct underutilization of women 
and minorities.” In those instances where a 
recipient is found to have an employe “work- 
force or segment of the workforce not on 
parity with the relevant labor market,” ap- 
proval of higher authorities would be needed 
before any vacancies were filled. 

In the Carter years, LSC's rules would 
have raised a few eyebrows; today they may 
hasten the lowering of the boom. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the regulations 
proposed by the Legal Services Corpora- 
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tion, as appeared in the Federal Register, 

be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
There being no objection, the material 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[Legal Services gr a 45 CFR Part 

1 
COMPREHENSIVE CIVIL RicHTs REGULATIONS 


Agency: Legal Services Corporation. 

Action: Proposed rules. 

Summary: This regulation is intended to 
be a comprehensive statement of all grant 
and contract related civil rights obligations 
>f Corporation recipients in both the de- 
livery of services and in their employment 
practices. The present Part 1624 would be 
incorporated into the proposed civil rights 
regulation. This regulation would now in- 
clude the Corporation’s 504 regulations, 
present part 1624, as well as all of the other 
civil rights obligations of Corporation fund 
recipients. 

Date: Comments due April 22, 1981. 

Address: Legal Services Corporation, 733 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


For further information contact: Linda 
Hanten, 202-272-4010. 

Supplementary information: While the 
proposed regulation seeks to guarantee the 
civil rights of a number of groups distinc- 
tions are made among the protected groups 
in the treatment required. For example, re- 
cipients are required to take affirmative ac- 
tion as to the employment of women and 
minorities and not as to the employment of 
members of other groups protected by the 
regulation. The regulation requires affirma- 
tive action to be taken only as to women 
and minorities because they are the groups 
traditionally given such protection. These 
groups have been afforded such protection 
because they, unlike the other groups pro- 
tected by this part, historically have been 
unable to remedy discrimination against 
them through the political process. 


An additional distinction made among the 
protected groups by the regulation is the 
provision of “special” services to persons 
with communication problems, eg., lan- 
guage minorities, the hearing impaired and 
the blind. These services are provided be- 
cause without them legal services would not 
be available to members of these groups. 
Additionally, Section 1006 (b) (6) of the Act 
requires the Corporaticn to provide that the 
language of non-English speakers be used 
in the provision of services where they con- 
stitute a significant number of the client 
population. 


As used in this part, minority language 
groups are defined as Asians, Native Ameri- 
cans, Alaskan Natives and persons of Spanish 
origin. This is the definition used in the 
Voting Rights Act, 42 U.S.C. 1973aa, which 
requires elections to be conducted in the ap- 
propriate minority language(s) as well as in 
English in political jurisdictions where mem- 
bers of a minority language group make up 
five or more percent of the population. This 
definition is used here, as it was in the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, because these groups and 
their number can be determined from census 
data. There is presently no nation or region- 
wide data base which can be used to identify 
persons who do not speak English or persons 
from other linguistic groups not listed in 
this definition. The use of this definition is 
not intended to preclude programs from of- 
fering services in other minority languages 
when the program has the desire to do so or 
the ability to make a reasonable determina- 
tion that more than five percent of the 
residents of its service area belong to an- 
other linguistic group. 


The Civil Rights Regulation, in particu- 
lar the provisions governing antidiscrimina- 
tion, is not intended to prevent the adoption 
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of priorities which by their nature would 
have the effect of foreclosing services to one 
or more of the protected classes. The statute, 
42 U.S.C. 2996f, clearly requires that there 
be priority-setting at the local level. The 
Civil Rights Regulation merely defines what 
purpose (discrimination against one of the 
protected classes) may not serve as a basis 
for establishing priorities. 

For example, if a program picks Supple- 
mental Security Income but not Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children practice as 
a priority, the fact that a particular age 
group, young adults, is not represented in 
connection with AFDC claims or that the 
program services primarily seniors does not 
itself create a prima facie case of discrimi- 
nation. It merely reflects that the program 
has established priorities which, when com- 
plied with, result in the program serving 
clients in a particular age group. However, 
& program may not use the priority-setting 
process as a justification for failing to serve 
& particular protected group. The Corpora- 
tion will monitor those programs having 
the greatest disparity in the delivery of 
legal services on any prohibited basis. 

It is proposed to revise Part 1624 to read 
as follows: 


PART 1624—COMPREHENSIVE CIVIL RIGHTS 
REGULATIONS 
Subpart A—General 
Sec. 
1624.1 
1624.2 
1624.3 


Purpose. 

Applicability. 

Definitions. 

Subpart B—Discrimination 

General. 

Discrimination prohibited—in the 
provision of legal services. 

Discrimination prohibited—employ- 
ment practices. 

Subpart C —Required recipient civil rights 

program 

1624.7 Assurance. 

1624.8 Data and information requirements. 
1624.9 Required recipient civil rights pro- 
gram—delivery of services. 

1624.10 Required recipient civil rights pro- 

gram—employment. 
Subpart D—Conduct o/ investigation and 
review 
1624.11 Monitoring. 
1624.12 Complaint process. 


Subpart E—Procedure for effecting 
compliance 
1624.12 Remedies. 


Authority: Secs. 1005(b) (2), 1006 (a), (b) 
(1)(A) and (b)(6) of the Legal Services 
Corporation Act, (42 U.S.C. 2996d (b) (2), 
2996e(a), (b) (1) (A) and (b) (6)). 

The proposed Regulation is as follows: 

Subpart A—General 
§ 1624.1 Purpose 


The purpose of this part is to prevent 
discrimination by legal services programs 
supported in whole or in part by Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation funds in the delivery of 
services or in employment on the basis of 
race, religion, color, sex, age, marital status, 
national origin, handicap, political affiliation 
or sexual orientation. Further, it is the pur- 
pose of this part to assist such programs 
in establishing policies and procedures to 
ensure equal opportunity in the delivery of 
services and employment and affirmative ac- 
tion in employment to end the underutiliza- 
tion of certain protected groups in their work 
forces. This part is adopted in accordance 
with Secs. 1005 (b) (2), 1006(a), 1008 (b) (1) 
(A), 1006 (b) (6) of the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration Act; 42 U.S.C. 2996d(b) (2), 2996e(a), 
2996e(b) (1) (A), 2996e(b) (6). 

§ 1624.2 Applicability 

This part applies to all recipients of Legal 

Services Corporation funds. 


$ 1624.3 Definitions 


1624.4 
1624.5 


1624.6 
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As used in this part, the term: 

(a) “Protected Groups” means those groups 
which have been historically subjected to 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, sex, religion, or sexual 
orientation; 

(b) “Affirmative Action” means specific 
steps, in recruiting, hiring, promotion and 
other areas, which are taken for the specific 
purpose of eliminating the present effects of 
past discrimination; 

(c) “Goals” means projected levels of 
achievement arrived at through analysis of 
employment utilization patterns and con- 
sideration of what may reasonably be done 
to remedy any apparent underutilization 
given labor force participation and unem- 
ployment rates of minorities and women in 
the labor market area and the expected rate 
of turnover and the projected number of new 
positions in the employer’s work force; 

(å) “Underutilization” means having few- 
er minorities and/or women in the particular 
job category than would reasonably be ex- 
pected given their availability in the rele- 
vant labor market area, or employing per- 
sons in jobs that do not adequately use their 
skills, training or capabilities; 

(e) “Relevant labor market area” means 
the area from which an employer can reason- 
ably expect to recruit or draw applicants for 
positions in a given job category; 

(f) “Delivery of services” means providing 
or making legal services available to eligible 
clients of a recipient’s service area; 

(g) “Facility” means all or any portion of 
buildings, structures, equipment, roads, 
walks, parking lots, or other real property or 
interest in such property; 

(h)(1) “Handicapped person” means any 
person who (i) has a physical or mental im- 
pairment which substantially limits one or 
more major life activities, (li) has a record 
of such an impairment, or (ili) is regarded 
as having such an impairment; 

(2) As used in subparagraph (1) the 
phrase: 

(i) “Physical or mental impairment” 
means (A) any physiological disorder or con- 
dition, cosmetic disfigurement, or anatomical 
loss affecting one or more of the following 
body systems: neurological; musculoskeletal; 
special sense organs; digestive; genitouri- 
nary, hemic and lymphatic; skin; and en- 
docrine; or (B) any mental or psychological 
disorder, such as mental retardation, organic 
brain syndrome, emotional or mental illness, 
and specific learning disabilities. The phrase 
includes, but is not limited to, such diseases 
and conditions as orthopedic, visual, speech 
and hearing impairments, cerebral palsy, epi- 
lepsy, muscular dystrophy, multiple sclero- 
sis, cancer, heart disease, diabetes, mental 
retardation, emotional illness, and drug ad- 
diction and alcoholism; 

(ii) “Major life activities” means func- 
tions such as caring for one’s self, performing 
manual tasks, walking, seeing, hearing, 
speaking, breathing, learning and working; 

(ill) “Has record of such impairment” 
means has a history of, or has been misclassi- 
fied as having a mental or physical impair- 
ment that substantially limits one or more 
major life activities; 

(iv) “Is regarded as having an impair- 
ment“ means (A) has a physical or mental 
impairment that does not substantially limit 
major life activities but is treated by a legal 
services program as constituting such a limi- 
tation; (B) has a physical or mental impair- 
ment that substantially limits major life ac- 
tivities only as a result of the attitudes of 
others toward such impairments; or (C) has 
none of the impairments defined in para- 
graph (c)(2) (i) of this section but is treated 
by a recipient as having such an impair- 
ment; 

(i) “Qualified handicapped person” means: 
(1) With respect to employment, a handi- 
capped person who, with reasonable accom- 
modation, can perform the essential func- 
tions of the job in question; (2) with respect 
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to other services, a handicapped person who 
meets the eligibility requirements for the re- 
ceipt of such services from the recipient; 

(j) “Employment test or criteria” means 
any performance measure used as a basis for 
an employment decision including all formal, 
scored, quantified or standardized techniques 
used to assess the suitability of an applicant 
for a particular job; 

(k) “Minority language group“ means per- 
sons who are American Indian, Asian Ameri- 
can, Alaskan Native or of Spanish heritage; 

(1) “Labor force characteristics” means the 
demographic, racial, ethnic, sex and educa- 
tional characteristics of the population of an 
employer's relevant labor market area or 
areas; and 

(m) “Terms, conditions and privileges of 
employment" means all aspects of the em- 
ployment relationship including compensa- 
tion, fringe benefits, physical environment, 
work-related rules, work assignments, train- 
ing and education and opportunities to serve 
on committees and decision making bodies. 


Subpart B—Discrimination 
§ 1624.1 General 


No person shall be subjected by a recipient 
to discrimination in the provision of services, 
treatment, or employment practices on the 
basis of race, religion, color, sex, age, marital 
status, national origin, handicap, political 
affiliation or sexual orientation. 


§ 1624.5 Discrimination prohibited—in the 
provision of legal services 


(a) No recipient to which this part applies 
shall directly or through contractual or other 
arrangements discriminate against an in- 
dividual in the provision of services on the 
grounds of race, religion, color, sex, age, 
marital status, national origin, handicap, 
political affiliation or sexual orientation. 

(b) (1) A recipient, in determining the type 
of services, aid or benefits which will be pro- 
vided, or the manner in which such services, 
aid or benefits shall be offered, may not di- 
rectly or through contractual or other ar- 
rangements, utilize criteria or methods of 
administration with the purpose of subject- 
ing individuals to discrimination on the basis 
of race, religion, color, sex, age, marital 
status, national origin, handicap, political 
affiliation or sexual orientation or which 
have the effect of substantially impairing 
accomplishment of the objectives of the pro- 
gram with respect to individuals on one of 
the bases outlined above. 

(2) (i) An individual shall not be deemed 
subjected to discrimination if refused serv- 
ices by a recipient because his/her legal 
problem does not come within the recipient's 
priorities established pursuant to § 1620. Fur- 
ther, an individual shall not be deemed sub- 
ject to discrimination by reasons of his/her 
exclusion from the benefits of a program 
limited by Federal law to individuals with a 
handicap or race, color, sex, national origin, 
or age -group, not his/her own or from the 
benefits of a program specifically designed to 
address legal issues concerning a particular 
status not shared by the individual. 

(1) A recipient shall not be deemed to 
have discriminated in determining the site 
or location of facilities, unless selection was 
made with the purpose of excluding indi- 
viduals from, denying them the benefits of, 
or subjecting them to discrimination under 
any program on the grounds of race, color, 
sex, religion, national origin, political amili- 
ation, sexual orientation, age or handicap or 
with the purpose of substantially impairing 
ee ee of the objectives of this 
part. 

(c) A recipient shall conduct its programs 
and activities so that, when viewed in their 
entirety, they are readily accessible to and 
usable by handicapped persons. This para- 
graph does not necessarily require a recipient 
to make each of its existing facilities or every 
part of an existing facility accessible to and 
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usable by handicapped persons, or require a 
recipient to make structural changes in ex- 
isting facilities when other methods are ef- 
fective in achieving compliance. In choosing 
among available methods for meeting the 
requirements of this paragraph, a recipient 
shall give priority to those methods that offer 
legal services to handicapped persons in the 
most integrated setting appropriate. 

(d) A recipient shall, to the maximum 
extent feasible, insure that new facilities it 
rents or purchases are accessible to handi- 
capped persons. Prior to entering into any 
lease or contract for the purchase of a build- 
ing, a recipient shall submit a statement to 
the regional office or other appropriate Cor- 
poration official certifying that the facilities 
covered by the lease or contract will be ac- 
cessible to handicapped persons, or if the 
facilities will not be accessible, a detailed 
description of the efforts the program made 
to obtain accessible space, the reasons why 
the inaccessible facility was nevertheless se- 
lected, and the specific steps that will be 
taken by the recipient to insure that its 
services are accessible to handicapped per- 
sons who would otherwise use that facility. 
After a statement certifying facility accessi- 
bility has been submitted, additional state- 
ments need not be resubmitted with respect 
to the same facility, unless substantial 
changes have been made in the facility that 
affect its accessibility. 


(e) A recipient shall ensure that new 
facilities designed or constructed for it are 
readily accessible to and usable by handi- 
capped persons. Alterations to existing facili- 
ties shall, to the maximum extent feasible, 
be designed and constructed to make the 
altered facilities readily accessible to and 
usable by handicapped persons. 


§ 1624.6 Discrimination prohibited—Employ- 
ment practices 


(a) No recipient to which this part applies 
shall directly or through contractual or other 
arrangements subject any person to discrimi- 
nation in employment on the grounds of race, 
religion, color, sex, age, marital status, na- 
tional origin, handicap, political affiliation or 
sexual orientation. 

(b) A recipient shall make all decisions 
concerning employment in a manner insur- 
ing that discrimination on the basis of race, 
religion, color, sex, age, marital status, na- 
tional origin, handicap, political affiliation 
or sexual orientation does not occur in the 
terms, conditions or privileges of employ- 
ment. 

(c) A recipient may not participate in any 
contractual or other relationship with per- 
sons, agencies, organizations or other en- 
tities, such as, but not limited to, employ- 
ment and referral agencies, labor unions, 
organizations providing or administering 
fringe benefits to employees of the recipient, 
and organizations providing training and 
apprenticeship programs, if the practices of 
such person, agency, organization or other 
entity have the effect of sub/ecting qualified 
applicants or employees to discrimination on 
any of the bases enumerated in this subpart. 

(d) A recipient program shall make rea- 
sonable accommodation to the known physi- 
cal or mental limitations of an otherwise 
qualified handicapped applicant or employee 
unless the accommodation would impose an 
undue hardship on the operation of the 
program. 

(1) For purposes of this paragraph (d), 
reasonable accommodation may include (i) 
making facilities used by employees readily 
accessible to and usable by handicapped per- 
sons, and (ii) job restructuring, part-time or 
modified work schedules, acquisition or 
modification of equipment or devices, the 
provision of readers or interpreters, and other 
similar actions. 

(2) In determining whether an accom- 
modation would impose an undue hardship 
on the operation of a recipient, factors to 
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be considered include, but are not limited 
to, the overall size of the recipient's program 
with respect to number of employees, num- 
ber and type of facilities, and size of budget, 
and the nature and costs of the accommoda- 
tion needed. 

(3) A recipient may not deny any employ- 
ment opportunity to a qualified handicapped 
employee or applicant if the basis for the 
denial is a need to make reasonable accom- 
modation to the physical or mental limita- 
tions of the employee or applicant. 

(e) A recipient may not use employment 
tests or criteria that discriminate against 
handicapped persons, and shall insure that 
employment tests are adapted for use by per- 
sons who have handicaps that impair sen- 
sory, Manual or speaking skills. 

(f) A recipient may not conduct a pre- 
employment medical examination or make 
a pre-employment inquiry as to whether an 
applicant is a handicapped person or as to 
the nature or severity of a handicap except 
where the examination or inquiry is related 
to an essential job function. 

(g) A recipient shall post a notice in a 
prominent place in each of its offices stating 
that it does not discriminate on any of the 
bases enumerated in this subpart. 

(h) Any recruitment materials published 
or used by a recipient shall include a state- 
ment that the recipient does not discrimi- 
nate. 

Subpart C—Required recipient civil right 
program 
§ 1624.7 Assurance 


(a) Every application for financial assist- 
ance submitted under the Legal Services 
Corporation Act shall contain the assurance 
that the program will comply with this part. 


§ 1624.8 Data and information requirements 


(a) Each recipient shall collect, maintain 
and, upon request of the Corporation, sub- 
mit the information set forth in this sub- 
part. All information set forth in this sub- 
part shall be collected unless the Director 
of the Corporation’s Office of Equal Oppor- 
tunity or his/her designee grants a written 
exemption to any information requirement 
for good cause shown by the recipients. 

(b) Each recipient shall collect and main- 
tain the following information: 

(1) All information required by the Cor- 
poration in its instructions to recipients 
titled Application for Refunding: 

(2) Data regarding employment includ- 
ing: (i) the number, race, sex and national 
origin of applicants for employment; (ii) 
relevant work force availability data by race, 
sex and national origin; (iil) staff composi- 
tion by race, sex and national origin; (iv) 
the use or planned use of bilingual staff to 
provide equal access to legal services for 
members of minority language groups and 
(v) documentation of all recruitment efforts 
made in filling program vacancies; and 


(3) A log of complaints under this part 
identifying the nature of the complaint, the 
date the complaint was filed, the date the 
recipient's investigation was comoleted and 
the disposition and date of the disposition. 


(c) Each recipient shall permit access by 
the Corporation during normal business 
hours to its books, records, accounts, and 
other sources of information as may be per- 
tinent to ascertain compliance with this 
part, except where such information would 
violate client confidentiality. 


§ 1624.9 Required recipient civil rights pro- 
gram—delivery of services 


(a) Recipients shall provide equal access 
to legal services to eligible clients regardless 
of race, religion, color, sex, age, national 
origin, handicap, political affiliation or sex- 
ual orientation and shall adopt: 

(1) a written policy of equal access to 
services and equal employment opportunity 
and 
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(2) a written procedure for the uniform 
handling of complaints of discrimination ap- 
proved by the Regional Office or Research 
Institute. 

(b) A recipient shall designate a person 
to be responsible for monitoring each as- 
pect of its civil rights program and an em- 
ployee to assist persons alleging discrimina- 
tion who shall be someone not responsible 
for the recipient's personnel decisions. 

(1) This employee shall (i) be available to 
provide aggrieved persons with assistance in 
processing claims of discrimination, (ii) have 
the authority to review the underlying facts 
of such complaints and (iii) when requested 
by the complainant, shall seek to conciliate 
the complaint. This employee shall not be 
deemed to represent the complainant. 

(2) In cases of claims of discrimination in 
the delivery of services where conciliation is 
not possible, the complainant shall be af- 
forded all rights under the recipient’s client 
grievance procedure adopted pursuant to 
§ 1621. 

(c) To insure that language minority per- 
sons have equal access to legal services, in 
any area where five percent of the eligible 
population are members of a minority lan- 
guage group, a recipient shall take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(1) Employ persons who are bilingual in 
English and in the appropriate minority lan- 
guage in public contact positions in num- 
bers sufficient in to accommodate the needs 
of the client community; 

(2) Place bilingual employees in job cate- 
gories where necessary to promote equal ac- 
cess to legal services including but not lim- 
ited to clerical positions where it is necessary 
to translate materials into a minority lan- 
guage, attorney positions, paralegal positions, 
investigator positions and other positions 
which involve client contact and the direct 
provision of services; 

(3) Provide informational literature, 
forms, notices, letters and other materials 
available to English-sveaking clients in ap- 
propriate minority language(s). 

(4) Conspicuously post signs in the ap- 
propriate minority language(s) stating that 
clients may request and receive services in 
those languages. 

(d) Where a receipt serves an area where 
members of minority language groups com- 
prise less than five percent of the eligible 
population, the recipient shall take all steps 
necessary to develop an appropriate capabil- 
ity for communicating with minority lan- 
guage clients or potential clients and shall 
make reasonable effort to comply with (c) 
(1)-(4) of this subpart. 

(e) (1) A recipient that employs a total of 
15 or more persons, regardless of whether 
such persons are employed at one or more lo- 
cations, shall provide, when necessary, appro- 
priate auxiliary aids to persons with im- 
paired sensory, manual or speaking skills, in 
order to afford such persons an equal oppor- 
tunity to benefit from the recipient’s sery- 
ices. A recipient is not required to maintain 
such aids at all times, provided they can be 
obtained on reasonable notice. 

(2) The Corporation may require a recip- 
ient with fewer than 15 employees to pro- 
vide auxiliary aids where the provision of 
such aids would not significantly impair the 
8 of the recipient to provide its serv- 
ces. 

(3) Auxiliary aids include, but are not 
limited to, brailled and taped material, inter- 
preters, telecommunications equipment for 
the deaf, and other aids for persons with im- 
paired hearing, speech or vision. 

(t) A recipient shall take reasonable steps 
to insure that communications with its ap- 
plicants, employees, and beneficiaries are 
available to persons with impaired vision and 
hearing. 
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§ 1624.10 Required recipient civil rights pro- 
gram—employment 

(a) Recipients shall use the structure set 
out in § 1624.9 (a) (1) and (2) and (b) (i) to 
ensure equal opportunity in employment re- 
gardless of race, religion, color, sex, age, mari- 
tal status, national origin, handicap, political 
affiliation or sexual orientation. 

(b) Recipients with 50 or more employees 
must implement an affirmative action plan 
approved by the Corporation’s Director of Of- 
fice of Equal Opportunity or his/her designee. 
All other recipients must develop an Equal 
Opportunity program in accordance with 
§ 1624.9 (a) (1) and (2) and (b) (1). 

(c) Before developing an affirmative ac- 
tion plan or equal opportunity policy state- 
ment, a recipient shall determine if under- 
utilization on the basis of race, national 
origin or sex occurs in any job category or 
unit of its work force by using an under- 
utilization formula approved by the Corpo- 
ration’s Director of Office of Equal Opportu- 
nity or his/her designee. 

(d) Written affirmative action plans re- 
quired by this subpart must include at least 
the following elements: 

(1) An Equal Opportunity policy state- 
ment; 

(2) Specific data by race, national origin 
and sex concerning the recipient’s current 
work force, applicant flow, hirings, promo- 
tions, training attendance, terminations and 
disciplinary actions; 

(3) Appropriate labor force characteristics, 
including a breakdown by race, national 
origin and sex; 

(4) A program of remedial or preventive 
action to correct employment disparities 
based on race, sex, or national origin; 

(5) Goals and timetables to correct under- 
utilization of women and minorities; 

(6) A procedure for publicizing and dis- 
seminating the plan to all employees, appli- 
cants and the general public; 

(7) A procedure for prompt and uniform 
handling of complaints of employment dis- 
crimination. 

(e) The enumeration of specific require- 
ments for an affirmative action plan does not 
limit the authority of the Corporation to re- 
quire other elements in Recipient's Afirma- 
tive Action Plans in the presence of a past 
history of noncompliance with this part. 


Subpart D—Conduct of investigation and 
review 


§ 1624.11 Monitoring 


(a) The Corporation shall monitor those 
recipients having the greatest disparity in 
the delivery of legal services on any basis 
prohibited by this part or appearing to have 
the most serious systematic employment 
problems. 

(b) If the monitoring process finds non- 
compliance with this Part, the Corporation 
shall notifv the recipient in writing of: 

(1) Preliminary findings; 

(2) Recommendations for achieving volun- 
tary compliance, where appropriate; and 

(3) The opportunity to engage in volun- 
tary compliance negotiations, where appro- 
priate. 

(c) If voluntary compliance has not been 
secured within 30 days of the Corporation's 
recommendations, the Corporation shall 
make a formal written determination of non- 
compliance and the Corporation shall under- 
tale the imposition of such sanctions as may 
be appropriate. 

(d) All agreements to come into voluntary 
compliance shall be in writing, shall set 
forth the specific steps the recipient has 
agreed to take, and shall be signed by the 
Corporation's Director of Office of Equal 
Opportunity and an official of the recipient 
with authority to legally bind the recipient. 
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§ 1624.12 Complaint process 

(a) In addition to or in lieu of using the 
recipient’s complaint process, a complain- 
ant may file a complaint directly with the 
Corporation's Office of Equal Opportunity 
alleging a pattern and practice of discrimi- 
nation by the recipient in the delivery of 
services or employment. 

(b) If a complainant files an allegation of 
a pattern and practice of discrimination with 
the Corporation prior to ayailing itself of 
the recipient's grievance procedure, the re- 
cipient shall immediately be advised of 
the complaint and given 30 days in which 
to investigate, hear and attempt to resolve 
the complaint. Upon completion of the griev- 
ance process, the recipient shall submit 
written findings to the appropriate Regional 
Office or the Research Institute and the 
Corporation's Office of Equal Opportunity. 

(c) No recipient shall intimidate, threat- 
en, coerce, retaliate or discriminate against 
a person in order to interfere with any 
right secured by this part or applicable 
Federal or State law, or because he/she has 
made a complaint, testified, assisted or par- 
ticipated in any manner in any investigation, 
proceeding or hearing under this part. 

Subpart E—Procedure for effecting 
compliance 
$ 1624.13 Remedies 

(a) Failure to comply with this part shall 
be regarded by the Corporation in the same 
manner as the Corporation regards a recipi- 
ent's failure to comply with any other section 
of the Act or implementing regulations, Ac- 
cordingly, the procedures described in Part 
1€06 may be pursued in the presence of vio- 
lation of this part by a recipient. 

(b) A recipient found to have discrimi- 
nated in the delivery of services on the basis 
of race, color, sex, national origin, age, or 
handicap may be required to take affirmative 
action to overcome the effects of prior dis- 
crimination. Even in the absence of such 
prior discrimination, a recipient, in adminis- 
tering a program, may take affirmative action 
to overcome effects or conditions which re- 
sult in limiting participation by persons on 
the grounds of race, color, sex, national ori- 
gin, age or handicap. 

(c) Where a recipient is found to have a 
work force or segment of the work force 
not on parity with the relevant labor market, 
the Regional Office or Research Institute may 
require its approval prior to the filling of all 
vacancies in such segment(s) of the recipi- 
ent's work force in order to assure maximum 
efforts of affirmative action. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, just a 
moment ago I mentioned the exploding 
rate of Legal Services funding author- 
ized and appropriated by this Congress. 
What has this accomplished? 

This exploding rate of Legal Services 
funding has made possible increasing 
levels of involvement in all sorts of radi- 
cal activist litigation and political lobby- 
ing efforts for which the Legal Services 
Corporation has become notorious. 

These abuses were well-known at the 
time of the 1977 Legal Services amend- 
ments. They included, but by no means 
were limited to. the following examples 
of mismanagement and political ac- 
tivism. 

Today, at lunchtime, Mr. President, 
we had as a guest the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, 
Mr. Schweiker, a former Member of this 
body. If I remember correctly, he said 
that, at the present time, there are 
21,000 lawsuits filed by legal services 
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attorneys against him, 21,000 lawsuits 
against the Secretary filed by these ac- 
tivist political attorneys being paid for 
by the taxpayers of America. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator yield 
on the question? 

Mr. HELMS. No, sir, I will not yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator yield 
on the question of Legal Services law- 
suits that are being brought to indicate 
to us the success 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

Mr. KENNEDY (continuing). That 
the Legal Services lawyers have in 
courts? Will the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Denton). The Senator from North 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I do not 
ome to yield and I ask for regular 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will proceed. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in an 
article for Barron’s, Shirley Scheibla had 
pointed out that Massachusetts Law Re- 
form Institute, an LSC funding recipient, 
had spearheaded a lobbying campaign for 
arth graduated income tax in Massachu- 
setts. 

Pine Tree Legal Assistance, Inc., had 
litigated to return two-thirds of the State 
of Maine to the Passamaquoddy and 
Penobscot Indians. 

The federally funded Western Center 
on Law and Poverty of Los Angeles and 
San Fernando Valley Neighborhood Legal 
Services of Pacoima, Calif., had sued to 
compel payment of supplemental social 
security benefits to alcoholics. 

The legal action support project of the 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
had studied food stamp recipients in 
order to lay the groundwork for a suit by 
Alaska Legal Services to require the Fed- 
eral Government to actively encourage 
people to draw food stamps. 

The LSC-funded Center for Law and 
Education had participated in a suit 
which led to a Federal district court plac- 
ing South Boston High School in receiv- 
ership in order to accomplish integration. 

The Legal Services Corporation had 
filed a friend of the court brief on the 
side of the university in the Bakke case. 

Far from using these abuses to curb the 
Legal Services Corporation, however, the 
95th Congress expanded the LSC’s char- 
ter to cover a number of the practices 
which funding recipients had, until then, 
engaged in illegally. 

Following the passage of the 1977 
amendments, activities of legal services 
recipients became even more brazen. 

In 1979, the Neighborhood Legal Serv- 
ices office in Pittsburgh forced a Pitts- 
burgh jail to transport an inmate to a 
hospital for an abortion. notwithstanding 
specific language in the Corporation’s 
charter which states: 

No funds made available by the Corpora- 
tion ... may be used . to provide legal as- 
sistance with respect to any proceeding which 
seeks to procure a nontherapeutic abortion. 
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The Research Institute on Legal Assist- 
ance, in December 1979, used the feder- 
ally funded Clearinghouse Review to so- 
licit membership of legal services pro- 
grams in a new coalition called Citizens 
for Tax Justice. That coalition repre- 
sented the NAACP, the National Con- 
sumer Federation of America, the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens, Texas 
ACORN, the AFL-CIO, and AFSCME. 
The contact point for groups interested 
in the coalition was the national social 
science and law project. 

In June, 1977, Michael Shepard of 
Utah Legal Services litigated on behalf 
of a minor woman challenging HEW's 
policy of refusing to pay for nonthera- 
peutic sterilizations of women under 21 
years of age. The court dismissed the 
case, finding there was no “suspect clas- 
sification” capable of sustaining a con- 
stitutional objection to the policy. 

In Priebe against Wyman, a legal serv- 
ices grantee in Akron represented a 
mother seeking to abort her 6% month 
pregnancy against the wishes of the 
child’s father. 

In June 1979, an article appeared in 
the New York Times outlining a suit by 
Michigan Legal Services to compel the 
Federal Government to define “black 
English” as a separate language and, 
therefore, to provide mandatory reme- 
dial language training to all blacks. 

In 1979, Michigan Legal Services filed 
an amicus brief on behalf of a Governor's 
item veto of a provision barring State 
funds for nontherapeutic abortions. 

In the meantime, lobbying by Legal 
Services recipients has become more 
brazen, notwithstanding the fact that 18 
U.S.C. 1913 specifically prohibits any 
letter or communication advocating the 
passage or defeat of a legislative pro- 
posal which is financed with Federal 
funds. In May 1977, the National Con- 
sumer Law Center advertised that it “has 
traditionally devoted a significant 
amount of its resources to legislative 
activity at the State and Federal level, 
although its resources and willingness 
to be of assistance may not be generally 
known.” Acknowledging that the Corpo- 
ration was prohibited from lobbying by 
the Legal Services Act, it ignored the 
provisions of the criminal code which 
also prohibited recipients from lobbying, 
stating: “* * * the willingness of Legal 
Services attorneys to contact (and have 
others contact) Members of Congress 
can be crucial.” 


Similarly, the Luzerne County Legal 
Services Association advertised in Clear- 
inghouse Review for a “law reform spe- 
cialist” and the Contra Costa Legal Serv- 
ices Foundation bragged about its “tra- 
dition of strong community involvement 
and aggressive participation in local po- 
litical, social and economic battles on 
behalf of its client communities.” 


Having participated in the legislative 
process, however, there seems to be no 
inclination by Legal Services attorneys 
to accept the result of that process. In 
Preterm Inc. against Dukakis, Greater 
Boston Legal Services challenged a Mas- 
sachusetts law limiting expenditure of 
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State funds to abortions necessary to 
prevent the death of the mother. 

In G. against Edwards, the New 
Orleans Legal Assistance Corp. obtained 
a court injunction against enforcement 
of a Louisiana statute prohibiting use of 
public funds for abortion except to pre- 
vent the death of the mother. In Zbaraz 
against Quern, the Legal Assistance 
Foundation of Chicago won an injunc- 
tion against enforcement of an Illinois 
law preventing State medical payments 
for abortions other than those per- 
formed to save the life of the mother. 

The State and federally funded Cali- 
fornia rural legal assistance program 
filed a suit on behalf of 19 farmworkers 
challenging the entire system of publicly 
sponsored agricultural research seeking 
to produce more efficient farming equip- 
ment, claiming it was displacing migrant 
farmworkers. 

Massachusetts Law Reform Institute, 
the same group which lobbied for the 
graduated State income tax, brought 
suit to challenge State interviews of 
15,000 welfare recipients in order to 
reduce fraud. 

The veterans education project adver- 
tised in Clearinghouse Review of the 
availability of material to help veterans 
thrown out of the army because of 
homosexuality to upgrade their 
discharges. 

The Council for Public Interest Law is 
“working to encourage more agencies to 
establish publish participation funding 
programs for public interest law cen- 
ters” notwithstanding that Congress has 
failed to authorize intervenor funding 
programs for these agencies and estab- 
lishment without congressional author- 
ization is unlawful under Green County 
Planning Board against Federal Power 
Commission. 


In Beazer against New York City 
Transit Authority, the Legal Action 
Center of New York, Inc., successfully 
sued the New York City Transit Author- 
ity for failure to employ former heroin 
addicts, claiming that such a failure was 
discriminatory toward blacks and His- 
panics. In addition to obtaining a judg- 
ment, attorneys in that case received 
$375,000 in attorneys’ fees from the 
transit authority. 


In in re Evans, the Montana Legal 
Services Association obtained a judg- 
ment that a preoperation was disabled 
for purposes of receiving SSI and dis- 
ability benefits because he/she was un- 
able to engage in substantial gainful 
activity due to the severe emotional 
trauma she has experienced.” 


In Stevenson against Stevenson, the 
Legal Aid Society of Louisville success- 
fully sued to establish the principle that 
a mother’s lesbianism is not sufficient 
grounds for changing the custody of a 
child. 

On Cape Cod, the Native Americans 
Rights Fund sued for the return of a 
large sector in the State of Massa- 
chusetts to the Indians. 

And in the District of Columbia, the 
migrant legal action program went to 
court to challenge the Secretary of 
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Labor’s failure to promulgate OSHA 
regulations for farm labor. 

Almost all of the activities outlined 
above are directly federally funded by 
grants from the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. But the Clearinghouse Review, 
which is published and funded by the 
Corporation, also performs a very con- 
troversial function as a bulletin board 
for radical activism. Recent articles 
include: 

A piece by an attorney with the Na- 
tional Center for Youth Law analyzing 
the ‘“‘abortion-without-parents’-consent” 
decision in Bellotti against Baird, and 
stating that “it is important that Legal 
Services attorneys devote considerable 
energy to opposing the imposition of 
burdensome parental consent and noti- 
fication requirements, either through 
legislative advocacy or through litiga- 
tion.” It adds: 

The National Center for Youth Law would 
be happy to assist with such efforts. 

An Advocacy Guide to the Community 
Development Block Grant Program, in- 
tended to advise Legal Services lawyers in 
obtaining government funds. States the 
article: A community group's main consid- 
eration, for example, might be to back a 
sympathetic political faction or public 
agency over an unsympathetic one 


An outline of the status of intervenor 
funding legislation on the Senate 
agenda. 

An article on “Police Brutality” by the 
Research Institute on Legal Assistance. 
According to this article: 

al services lawyers and others continue 
to litigate these difficult cases and contri- 
bute to an evolving body of law regarding 
them. As part of this effort to combat police 
abuse, several publications have been de- 
veloped to assist both lawyers and clients. 


It proceeds to cite a publication by the 
radical National Lawyer’s Guild. 

An article by feminist Sylvia Law on 
Reproductive Freedom Issues in Legal 
Services Practice. She concludes: 

The problems of ensuring poor women the 
right to reproductive choice are overwhelm- 
ing. . . . Work in this area can also provide 
legal services lawyers opportunities to form 
alliances with others, help develop com- 
munity organization, and strengthen the 
political base for dealing with issues that 
critically affect the lives of their clients. 


If you want a fresh example, Mr. 
President, at this moment, officers and 
representatives of the Legal Services 
Corporation are just outside this Cham- 
ber, lobbying Senators to vote to keep 
this outfit in business. 

Obviously, Mr. President, these lobby- 
ists understand that there is $100 million 
in this resolution which can be used to 
preserve their jobs and their Corpora- 
tion. Otherwise, they would not be en- 
gaged in such a lobbying blitz. 

Based on these cases of Legal Services 
Corporation involvement in areas which 
are illegal according to the Legal Sery- 
ices Corporation Act of 1974, the wide- 
spread opinion that this program “has 
committed suicide” as columnist James 
J. Kilpatrick has said, is not without 
foundation. 


On March 18 of this year, in the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable F. 
JAMES SENSENBRENNER quoted Kilpatrick 
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to the effect that “if the Legal Services 
Corporation dies, it will have done itself 
in.” Responding to the charges of the 
media commentators that the President 
and the New Right were out to “kill off” 
the Legal Services Corporation, Kil- 
patrick, in the March 15, 1981 Milwaukee 
Journal, wrote that: 

This would be a case of suicide, not homi- 
cide. The Legal Services Corporation, through 
its own failure to heed repeated warnings 
8 its own activism, will have done it- 
self in. 


He went on to write that: 

The concept was so good. Call me a starry- 
eyed idealist if you will, but some American 
ideals deserve a starry-eyed devotion. One of 
these is carved in stone above the Supreme 
Court: “Equal Justice Under Law.” It is an 
impossible ideal, to be sure, but no matter. 
We ought to strive for the impossible now 
and then. 

The idea behind the Legal ‘Services Cor- 
poration was to put some element of balance 
in those famous scales of justice. The idea 
was to see that the poor person got a fair 
shake in his encounters with the civil 
law. 

Thus in 1974 came the Legal Services 
Corporation, with a mission to help. And it 
has helped. Through 323 local programs em- 
ploying 5,000 lawyers, the corporation has 
gone to bat for thousands of poor persons in 
need of legal assistance: domestic relations, 
child custody, housing problems, welfare 
checks, divorce, employment. 

But the corporation is heavily and 
unhappily influenced by ideological activists 
who have grander ideas. They see their role 
as a remaking of society. Many of the young- 
er LSC lawyers are fresh caught from law 
school. Often their energy is surpassed only 
by their immaturity. Their passions cannot 
be fired by the humdrum fuel of a custody 
case. They want to be aggressive. 

Mr. President, one of the LSC’s oldest 
hands, Alan Houseman, who is Research 
Director for the Corporation, wrote ard 
circulated a memorandum to LSC staff 
on December 29, 1980. In this memo, 
Houseman fretted over the survival of 
what he referred to as “committed, ag- 
gressive and political staff,” reminding 
the staff that “aggressive advocacy” was 
needed to accomplish the Corporation’s 
goals, which he defined in terms of “‘leg- 
islative and administrative representa- 
tion, litigation, and community educa- 
tion.” The Houseman memorandum 
went on to outline a comprehensive 
lobbying strategy. 

These activities violate several pro- 
visions of sections t006 and 1007 of the 
Legal Services Corporation Act of 1974. 
The case of the Penobscot Indian suit 
against the State of Maine is one ex- 
ample of this. To return one-third of the 
State of Maine to these Indians, as the 
suit sought to do, would cause the dis- 
placement of many thousands of poor 
persons and their families. The notion 
of poverty as a class problem variously 
manifested rather than an individual 
or family condition, a badly flawed con- 
cept, is fundamental to the legal serv- 
ices program. Every local legal services 
recipient organization is structured to 
function as a so-called public interest 
law firm in which the supposed public 
interest, for the poor as a Class, is 
equated with questionable political con- 
clusions. 

I and millions of other Americans 
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question and abhor the idea that it is in 
the interest of the poor that a policy of 
easy abortion be encouraged, that abor- 
tions be taxpayer financed, and that 
with respect to minor children abortions 
be performed without either parental 
notice or consent. Yet this is the pre- 
vailing ideology of the Legal Services 
Corporation. 

Acknowledging the recidivist behavior 
of the LSC with regard to adherence to 
its charter, defenders of the Corporation 
nevertheless persist in defending it. A 
common argument is that class action 
suits—prohibited by the aforementioned 
sections of the act—actount for a “mere 
1 percent” of all cases handled by the 
LSC. 

To place this argument in proper per- 
spective, all one has to do is note that 
not a single example of those cases 
which I cited earlier could be called a 
class action. Nor need I mention the fact 
that just because a suit is not a class 
action does not mean it is not in violation 
of the Legal Services Corporation Act 
of 1974. 

The political activities of the LSC, spe- 
cifically lobbying, will consume $1.9 mil- 
lion of this year’s budget. This is the 
estimate I received from a source inside 
the LSC who insists on retaining ano- 
nymity for fear of retaliation. Note that 
lobbying is not class action either. 

This $1.9 million represents two-thirds 
of 1 percent of Legal Services’ budget. 
However, no one has yet been able to 
quantify the total political activity of 
LSC. 

The LSC is an outlaw program run- 
ning wild. The staff of the Corporation 
likes to make a big deal about “helping 
the poor,” but before we assume that the 
poor are being helped, we should be 
aware that increasing numbers of poor 
people have become alienated from the 
LSC, and in many cases, direct victims 
of LSC litigation targeted against them. 

I question and abhor the idea that 
voluntary prayer be banned from the 
Nation's publie school classrooms, on the 
grounds that it is in the interest of the 
poor to retain such a ban, yet taxpayer 
suhsidized Legal Services attorneys are 
lobbving against the removal of such re- 
strictions on prayer. 

I question and abhor the idea that wil- 
ful, premeditated murder of the innocent 
cannot be made subject to capital pun- 
ishment, yet Legal Services personnel use 
taxpayer resources to limit the avail- 
ability of capital punishment, on the 
grounds that such a policy militates par- 
ticularly against the poor. 

I abhor the idea that reductions in 
property and income taxes such as those 
proposed in Cal‘fornia and Massachu- 
setts for working Americans are being 
opposed at taxpayer expense by subsid- 
ized LSC recipient personnel, who regard 
such tax cuts as depriving the poor of 
access to resources to which, in the opin- 
ion of such attorneys, they are entitled 
as a matter of right. 

I abhor the LSC-propagated notion 
that students have a property right in 
their diplomas and that competency test- 
ing violates the civil rights of students 
who are unable to meet academic stand- 
ards. 
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I applaud the President’s courageous 
decision to propose the abolition of this 
counterproductive program which has 
arrogated to itself the right to use pub- 
lic funds to propagate its secular faith 
in liberal nostrums of class conflict, sex- 
ual liberation, economic redistribution, 
and governmentally mandated equality 
of result. 

I further agree with the President and 
with conservative Democrats in the 
House of Representatives that no amount 
of reshuffing of budget categories can 
assure us that the heavy hand of the 
Federal Government will not again re- 
assert itself in the area of legal services. 

Therefore, for the sake of insuring, 
once and for all, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is extricated from the legal 
services area, I encourage my colleagues 
to support my amendment. 

Mr. President, the president of the 
American Bar Association, Mr. William 
Reece Smith, Jr., has publicly criticized 
President Reagan's decision to terminate 
funding for the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Smith has also attempted to 
generate support for this controversial 
program from State bar associations and 
bar leaders across the country. Staff of 
the ABA has also been involved in lob- 
bying for continuation of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

I am sure, of course, that such efforts 
by Mr. Smith and the ABA staff—in con- 
junction with the LSC bureaucracy— 
have had some success. But support for 
the ABA-LSC position is far from unan- 
imous among lawyers and State bar as- 
sociations. In fact, most lawyers with 
whom I talk oppose continuation of 
funding for this controversial program. 
The North Carolina Bar Association, for 
example, has deep reservations about the 
continuation of the LSC in my State and 
the association’s general practice com- 
mittee is currently reviewing North 
Carolina’s participation in the Federal 
legal services program. 

Significantly, the president of the 
North Carolina Bar Association, Mr. 
Dewey W. Wells, declined to go along 
with Mr. Smith’s blanket endorsement of 
the Legal Services Corporation. At this 
point, I shall insert into the RECORD a 
copy of Mr. Wells’ letter to Mr. William 
Reece Smith, Jr., in which Mr. Wells 
states: 

The ABA is not reflecting the prevailing 
viewpoint of American lawyers when it sup- 
ports a continuation of funding of LSC as it 
and its affiliates are now operating. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
the copy of Mr. Wells’ letter to Mr. Wil- 
liam Reece Smith, Jr., to which I 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTH CAROLINA Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Raleigh, N.C., March 18, 1981. 
Mr. WrLLIam REEcE SMITH, Jr., 
President, American Bar Association, Amer- 
ican Bar Center, Chicago, III. 

DEAR REECE: I acknowledge receiving your 
letter of March 13 inviting our Association 
to join American Bar Association represent- 
atives on April 1 to call on Senators and 
Congressmen to solicit their support of con- 
tinued funding of Legal Services Corporation. 
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We will not be able to join you in that 
endeavor because whether the North Carolina 
Bar Association continues to support LSC is 
in doubt. Reacting to the concerns of many 
members, last fall I requested our Committee 
on General Practice to study the operations 
of Legal Services of North Carolina, Inc, It 
is doing so and I expect it to report to 
the Board of Governors next month. i expect 
the Board then to take a position favoring 
either the continuation, or the reordering, 
or the termination of LSC. 

My personal opinion is that the ABA is not 
reflecting the prevailing viewpoint of Amer- 
ican lawyers when it supports a continuation 
of funding of LSC as it and its affiliates are 
now operating. Their lobbying and commu- 
nity education” efforts, and their resistance 
to funded participation by private lawyers, 
has justifiably deprived them of the support 
of a large portion of the bar which remains 
genuinely concerned about the availability 
of legal services to the poor. 

Engaging in the advocacy of political and 
social causes is not only a deviation by LSC 
from the Congressional intent. It consumes 
a significant portion of the funds appro- 
priated to it at a time when most Americans 
seem ready to adjust to a substantial reduc- 
tion in inflationary government spending. 
It is disappointing that the ABA does not 
at least moderate its support of LSC by con- 
ceding that some economies are in order. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dewey W. WELLS. 


Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN and Mr. 

FORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from New York 
may need. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I rise as perhaps the 
one Member of this body who was a 
member of the Task Force on Poverty 
which President Kennedy set up in 1963, 
prior to his assassination, and which 
President Johnson, to his great and his- 
toric glory, continued and brought to 
fruition as the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, out of which grew the noble 
idea that the U.S. Government should 
provide a measure of legal representa- 
tion in the courts of our Nation for those 
who could not afford it. 

That was an idea that began under 
one Democratic President and was en- 
dorsed by the Republican President who 
succeeded him. The idea of a Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation was put forth first un- 
der President Nixon. He acknowledged 
that it would have difficulties and em- 
barrass some persons and discomfort 
others, but he insisted that nothing was 
finer in the American political tradition 
than that we should accept such difficul- 
ties and embarrassments because the is- 
sue involved was justice—justice; that 
juries would decide, not lawyers; that 
judges would rule, not lawyers. 

Following President Nixon's acute 
perception that a separate legal corpo- 
ration ought to be set up inderendent of 
this body, of the executive branch, at 
length. pro~osed in 1971, it was estab- 
lished in 1975. It is one of the things that 
we are proud of in this Nation. I cannot 
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imagine that this body, that has so long 
supported an idea that is essential to us, 
that embodies the whole purpose of a 
lawmaking institution—that the laws 
should be observed and justice should be 
done—would now consider abolishing 
that tradition. 

Mr. President, I know there are Mem- 
bers on both sides of this aisle who feel 
as strongly as I do. Isee the Senator from 
Missouri, who has served with such dis- 
tinction as the attorney general of his 
State, has risen. I hope he might speak. 
I know the Senator from Massachusetts 
tried to speak and no doubt will. I simply 
wish to make my judgment clear. 

Mr. President, I do ask that there be 
order for those other Senators who wish 
to speak now. . 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
some time to the Senator from Kansas. 
How much time does he desire? 

Mr. DOLE. Three minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am going 
to yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I support 
the position offered by the administra- 
tion. It may be that. indeed, there will 
be a redesign of a system for Legal Serv- 
ices and it may be that the distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee will 
bring us such a recommendation. But the 
Budget Committee does not have the last 
word to say in that respect. 

I wish to make it clear that I shall sup- 
port the recommendations that have 
been made by the administration in this 
respect. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the distin- 
guished maioritv leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I should like 
to take a minute or two on another tack 
on which the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana and others might agree. 

What the amendment would do is re- 
quire the Committee on Finance to cut 
an additional $100 million from both fis- 
cal 1982 and 1983. This amendment, as 
I understand it, is intended to eliminate 
$100 million allegedly earmarked in so- 
cial services block grant for the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

Mr. President, I share many of the 
concerns of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Hetms) about 
the excess of legal services attorneys. I 
see no reason for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay attorneys to tie up Federal 
programs in endless litigation or to lobby 
against legislation that they do not favor. 
Nevertheless, I see no need for this 
amendment. There are, in fact, no funds 
earmarked for legal services as part of 
social services block grant or as part of 
anything else in the Finance Committee’s 
jurisdiction. 

This amendment does not prevent any 
spending for legal services. Whether it 
passes or not, the Finance Committee can 
still authorize svending for legal services 
as a permissible use for social services 
funds. Therefore, the only real effect 
of the amendment is to force the Finance 
Committee to save an additional $100 
million in its programs. 

Mr. President, the Finance Committee 
is already required to produce $8.8 bil- 
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lion in savings in fiscal year 1982 and 
$10.87 billion for fiscal year 1983. This 
will be a painful task. I do not want to 
see the Finance Committee’s task to be 
made more difficult simply because of a 
fear, which I believe unwarranted, that 
the Finance Committee will permit the 
funding of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I am aware that there 
is some concern that members of the 
Budget Committee may have hoped that 
social services funds would be used to 
fund the Legal Services Corporation. I 
do not know what was on the minds of 
the Budget Committee when it ap- 
proved the Finance Committee budget 
totalsk—I cannot psychoanalyze the 
members of the Budget Committee. 
Nothing in the Budget Committee’s re- 
port indicates such an intent or any ear- 
marking. 

While I do not know what was on the 
minds of Budget Committee Senators, I 
know what is on my mind. The Finance 
Committee will make this decision, not 
the Budget Commitee. 

This will be a painful task in itself. I 
have not determined yet where the Fi- 
nance Committee comes in. We have al- 
most reached the limit. I would be 
pleased to work with the Senator from 
North Carolina and others who have op- 
posing views when it comes to our com- 
mittee. 

As I said, I cannot focus on the Budget 
Committee, but I know that the Finance 
Committee will finally make the decision. 
I just want to set the record straight. I 
do not believe the Senator from Louisi- 
ana disagrees with that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I say to the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Kansas, that no one agrees 
with the argument made by the Senator 
from North Carolina more than I do. 

Some years ago, I offered an amend- 
ment trying to stop the practice of using 
tise so-called poverty lawyers to sue the 
Government. I argued at that time that 
the most insane thing I could think of 
was to hire a lawyer to sue yourself. As 
I said at that time. nobody but an idiot 
would do that. I thought that was what 
the Government was doing when. to use 
the quotation of the Senator. our Gov- 
ernment was paying for 25.000 lawsuits 
against ourselves, against the Secretary 
of HEW, who was doing what we wanted 
him to do. 

I agree with the Senator’s argument 
completely. On the other hand, the 
Finance Committee will have great diffi- 
culty getting within the funds provided 
in things we think are very important. 

For example, very little money would 
be available for family planning. I be- 
lieve that in that one ares, every dollar 
that is saved is going to cost us $10 by 
adding to our welfare load in the long 
run. 

So there are a lot of areas where w 
are not going to have enough money 5 
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do the things we think are necessary 
with regard to other social services. 

While I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina I believe that the money 
is going to be very much needed, and 
we will have great difficulty reducing by 
the $8 billion we are required to cut, 
without serious harm to a lot of unfor- 
tunate people. 

So while I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina, I believe the money will 
be needed for other services. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. HELMS. The hundred million dol- 
lars, if this amendment is not approved, 
will remain in the Finance Committee. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. What is going to happen 
to the hundred million dollars? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Is the Senator asking 
that of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HELMS. I ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee first, 
or the ranking minority member, or who- 
ever. 

Mr. DOLE. I will have to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman. Is that part of our 
$8.8 billion? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is part of the 
social services block grant that the Pres- 
ident recommends. which would include 
merging into one block grant title XX 
day care, title XX local training, deyel- 
opment, disabilities—a long list tha e 
President said shou'd all be put in one 
block, if you want to. It is still up to you. 
Then the States would end up using it 
for those things or not, depending on 
how you all drew the law and how it 
passed Congress. 

Mr. DOLE. We do not have jurisdic- 
tion over the Legal Services Corporation. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The point I should 
like to make—and then I will yield to the 
distinguished Senator who will take my 
place. and I will designate the time to 
him for the evening—is that, first of all, 
there is nothing done in this reconcilia- 
tion resolution on the Legal Services Cor- 
poration—period, unequivocally, abso- 
lutely. The reason is that there is no 
authorization presently alive as a law on 
legal services, as the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee knows. It has ex- 
pired. 

We cannot reconcile against unau- 
thorized programs. That is sort of what 
we were doing on the last amendment— 
just telling a committee to save money. 
There is no law to reconcile against. 

The Legal Services Corporation is still 
back. It is still back in their lap, with 
whatever authorizing money they have. 
They use it for CETA, they use it for all 
the different programs, and they may 
still use it for the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration, I say to the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. HELMS), there is nothing 
in here that inhibits, entices it, or pro- 
hibits it. 

Mr. HELMS. There is nothing in here 
except the $100 million, which is $100 
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million more than President Reagan 
requested. Is that not correct? 

Mr. DOMENICI. The block grant has 
$100 million more in it than the Presi- 
dent requested. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. But the block grant as requested 
by the President had legal services in it. 
It just did not have the extra $100 mil- 
lion in it. It had it in before, and you 
put $100 million in for the whole block. 

It just appears to me that when the 
block grant is $5 billion, you have neither 
assured nor have you destroyed what the 
President asked for, which was, “Put it 
in the block, but don’t carry its money 
in it,” so the block becomes a smaller 
percent for each of the programs. We 
put $100 million back in because there 
was a program, juvenile justice, that 
everyone thought should not be zeroed 
out, and it was totally zeroed out. We 
put it in the block and said, “Put $100 
million in.” 

So it seems to me—and I say this in all 
respect to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, one of the best friends I have—that 
the Senator's amendment will not ef- 
fectively cause legal services to be part 
of that block grant, nor will it take it 
out—neither one. The only way the Sen- 
ator can make sure it is out is to take 
every bit of money out of that block 
grant—every bit. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. When that block grant 
came to the or, the Senator could 
then offer an amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I mean in this rec- 
onciliation. 

Mr. DOLE. At another time. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Yes. He could go to 
the Finance Committee and say, “You 
should not include legal services as & 
permissive block grant for the States,” 
and the Senator’s committee would have 
to decide. If the committee put it in, the 
Senator from North Carolina could still 
come to the fioor and say it should not 
be there. 

There is a third protection. The com- 
mittee could put it in, and the States 
may not use it. The States would not 
have to put it in if it is permissive. 

So I hope that the Senator will not 
insist that we vote, because the Senator 
from New Mexico would oppose the 
amendment, not on the basis of legal 
services but on the basis that $100 mil- 
lion should be left in that block grant 
for the Finance Committee to decide the 
parameters of the block grant, and the 
Senate would debate the issue of what is 
in there. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield. on my time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. HELMS. What confuses me is that 
Mr. Bell, of the Budget Committee staff, 
said precisely and specifically that the 
$100 million which is the subject of this 
amendment included funds to save the 
legal services programs. This is what 
confused me. 

Mr. DOMENICI. He is as wrong as 
Dave Stockman is in his letter. They are 
both wrong. Dave Stockman says in his 
letter, specifically: 
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We support your amendment to add $100 
million savings to the social services block 
grant reconciliation instructions to eliminate 
earmarked funds for legal services. 


That is not so. There are no earmarked 
funds. And Steve Bell is just as wrong. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr, MOYNIHAN. Are there any ear- 
marked funds in this resolution? 

Mr. HELMS. No. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is why I say that 
Dave Stockman is. just as much in error 
as our staff people. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. He is wrong. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICT. I yield all the time on 
the resolution to the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in our 
Subcommittee on Aging, Family, and 
Human Services, chaired by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, when 
we made the markup in the Labor Com- 
mittee, there was $100 million earmarked 
for the Legal Services Corporation. 

The committee sent our budget mark 
to the Budget Committee and in the 
Budget Committee—maybe I better go 
back a step—as I recall based upon eco- 
nomic assumptions we were using at that 
time we were about $3 billion over what 
President Reagan had asked us to cut. 
When we went to the Budget Committee 
it came down to a donnybrook on the 
Budget Committee concerning how much 
of that $3 billion we would have to cut 
out, and it came down to a fight among 
the members of the Budget Committee, 
and I might add a series of negotiations 
among members of the Labor Commit- 
tee as to what programs we should try 
to save. 

I made the motion in the Budget 
Committee of those $3 billion we were 
overusing the economic assumptions 
that we used on the Labor Committee 
which are different from those used by 
the Budget Committee. Of the $3 billion 
we moved to save $353 million for the 
handicapped, which restored the full 
amount that we had projected for the 
handicapped, $345 million for educa- 
tional block grants for elementary and 
secondary education because we be- 
lieved, and we think we are right to this 
day, that we will not be able to imple- 
ment the block grant program quitkly 
enough to prevent the taking of funds 
out of State and local programs, and we 
added another $300 million for youth 
jobs and CETA, for a total of $998 
million. 

That passed by a vote of 12 to 10. 

Knocked out of the Labor Committee 
mark by the Budget Committee was 
about $2 billion, including $100 million 
2 national Legal Services Corpora- 

So as we stand here right now and in 
the budget reconciliation request that 
we are all debating, this resolution, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 9, there is 
not a dime in this resolution for-the 
Legal Services Corporation. 
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Now we have noticed that there is 
$100 million in title 20 social services 
funding for what has been described as 
juvenile justice and legal services for 
the poor. 

It is my understanding, and I hope 
someone will correct me if I am wrong, 
that should those funds be permitted to 
stay in, should either the Senator's 
amendment be defeated or withdrawn, 
should funds stay in they will not be 
earmarked by the Finance Committee 
for the national Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. That is my understanding be- 
cause the jurisdiction of the national 
Legal Services Corporation lies in the 
Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH, Let me just add one or 
two points. 

Mr. HELMS. Let me say I have never 
suggested that they were earmarked. 

Mr. HATCH. I am not suggesting that 
the Senator has. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. I am trying to make 
clear they should not be earmarked for 
the national Legal Services Corporation. 

It is one thing to keep $100 million 
extra money in the Finance Committee 
title 20 social services fund for whatever 
purposes thev want as long as they do 
not overlap the jurisdiction of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee which 
has jurisdiction over the national Legal 
Services Corvoration. 

is another thing to utilize those 
f s by that committee for legal serv- 
ices for the poor as determined by the 
States through the block grant and for 
juvenile justice programs, and that is 
my understanding as to what the Fi- 
nance Committee is likely to do. 

I wish we had the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee here be- 
cause I think he would confirm, but the 
distinguished minority leader of the Fi- 
nance Committee is here. I ask the dis- 
tinguished minority leader: Is that not 
basically what the $100 million is likely 
to be used for if it is used for legal serv- 
ices at all? 

Mr. LONG. I am sorry. My attention 
was diverted. 

Mr. HATCH. We left $100 million in 
title 20 social services in the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. That has basically been 
described as money for juvenile justice 
and legal services for the poor through 
a block grant approach which the States 
would determine. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. But, of course, there 
is no requirement that it be used that 
way. It can be used for other social 
services. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it not likely either they 
use it for other social services or they 
will use it for juvenile justice for legal 
services for the poor? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. If they decide not to use 
it for that purpose that means they will 
use it for some other social spending 
purpose not related to legal services. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 


Mr. HATCH. Under no circumstances 
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will the Finance Committee come out 
with a bill or with a recommendation 
that those funds be used to fund the na- 
tional Legal Services Corporation? 

Mr. LONG. No. I can only speak for 
myself as the Senator from Kansas spoke 
for himself. But I think I have been 
heard to be as critical of the activities 
of the Legal Services Corporation as the 
Senator from North Carolina has been. 
I applaud what he said here. I really 
think that that organization has gone far 
beyond what most of us think should be 
the case. 

Mr. HATCH. What I am saying is that 
I believe there is no desire on the part 
of the Finance Committee to assert juris- 
diction over the national Legal Services 
Corporation or to have any of these funds 
earmarked for the perpetuation of this. 

Mr. LONG. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me just go a little bit 
further. 

I believe that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina realizes that I 
have been a supporter of the national 
Legal Services Corporation ever since I 
have been a Member of this Senate. I 
have had grave reservations in support- 
ing it, and I can remember fighting the 
bill in 1977 and getting a number of 
amendments through and also reducing 
some of the total budget because they 
wanted to jump it, as I recall, from $117 
million to $225 million, and I believe we 
went back to $205 million as a result of 
the work of the Senator from Utah on the 
floor. ‘ 

I have worked in the committee and 
when we passed the bill, reauthorized the 
bill, I think last year or the year before— 
I cannot even keep track of it—we again 
raised concerns about the nature of the 
Legal Services Corporation and the ex- 
otic law and law approach that was being 
used by certain attorneys working for 
the national Legal Services Corporation. 

We raised those issues. We were as- 
sured that these funds would all go to 
just help the poor, that they would go 
in a nonexotic law way to hel» the poor, 
and that they would basically stay away 
from these very controversial areas that 
have caused considerable controversy on 
the floor ever since I have been here in 
the Senate and which I think the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina has 
more than adequately described this eve- 
ning and which I think the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has described to 
a degree. 

I personally believe that the national 
Legal Services Corporation has done it- 
self in, I believe they have continued to 
ignore the wishes of this body after we 
have given it every opportunity to be the 
official quasigovernmental corporation to 
help the poor, that they have continued 
to go out and to lobby the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to lobby Members of Congress, 
to lobby in State legislatures and else- 
where and to continue to promote rules 
and regulations which are contrary to 
the best interests of the poor and finally 
which are contrary to the desires of those 
of us who have actually tried to keep this 
corporation alive over the last 4 years. 

Will the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina agree with me on that? 


Mr. HELMS. I do, indeed. 
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Mr. HATCH. I have to admit that I 
worry a considerable amount about legal 
services for the poor and about the needs 
of the poor, but I also worry about fund- 
ing organizations that continue to exceed 
their mandate and continue to just fly in 
the face of all we have tried to recom- 
mend to them over the years that some of 
us sincerely have tried to support that 
organization. 

I believe that the President of the 
United States is right in asking that it 
not be funded. So I intend to support the 
President of the United States. 

I do recommend, however, that with at 
least the good faith assurance of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana the 
$100 million in the title XX funds in the 
Finance Committee be allowed to remain 
for whatever purpose they utilize with 
the understanding that we will not ex- 
pect them to reauthorize in any way the 
national Legal Services Corporation over 
which Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee has jurisdiction. 

Personally I believe it is time to send a 
message to these people that we are sick 
and tired of them not exclusively work- 
ing for the poor. 

I can tell Senators that I have had 
people from Utah, very serious and 
sincere attorneys, who voluntarily came 
back here at their own time and expense 
and at the expense of other attorneys 
who have begged us to keep the national 
Legal Services Corporation alive, attor- 
neys who I know are impeccable, top- 
rated attorneys, who literally have 
worked very hard in Utah to have the 
national Legal Services Corporation do 
what really was proper and legal for the 
poor. 

I believe in Utah the situation is that 
the Legal Services Corporation has ren- 
dered a good service to the poor and has 
done so within the framework of the 
Pe we have talked about on the 

oor. 

Mr. CRANSTON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HATCH. I am prepared to yield 
back the time under the circumstances 
that I think we have beaten this to death, 
and I would be interested in the distin- 
guished Senator from California. I will 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment, and I 
will speak very briefly. Although it has 
been described by its sponsor as eliminat- 
ing funding for the Legal Services Cor- 
poration—the future of the legal services 
program, which I believe is absolutely es- 
sential, is simply not at issue here, as was 
pointed out by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, the chairman of the 
Pudens Committee, who is managing the 

This amendment would reduce by $100 
million funds available to the Finance 
Committee for social services programs 
for low-income and disabled individuals. 
The legal services program is now within 
the jurisdiction of the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee and the future of 
this program will be before the Senate 
at an appropriate time. But this is not 
the time, and this is not the amendment. 

This amendment, if accepted, could re- 
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sult in a reduction of funds allocated for 
programs such as day care services for 
low-income children, for services to 
home-bound disabled and elderly in- 
dividuals, for the care of abused and ne- 
glected children. 

Mr. President, these programs are al- 
ready facing drastic reductions under the 
Budget Committee’s and the adminis- 
tration’s proposal. Further cuts are sim- 
ply unconscionable. These are programs 
that needy individuals depend upon for 
basic survival. I strongly urge the defeat 
of this ill-advised and ill-designed 
amendment. 

However. I want to add one comment 
about the legal services program itself. 

Our system of justice is based upon 
the peaceful, orderly resolution of dis- 
putes and conflicts. The assistance of 
counsel is essential to this system. The 
right to be heard is of little avail—even 
to an educated layman—without counsel. 

The legal services program is based 
upon the very simple, fundamental 
premise that the poor—no less than the 
wealthy—are entitled to legal represen- 
tation to redress grievances and defend 
their interests. 

Our society—our social compact—is 
based upon the concept that all citizens, 
no matter what their financial circum- 
stances, are entitled to be protected by 
the law. This right to equal protection of 
law and access to the judicial system is 
a basic right arising from our system of 
justice. A fair and just government can- 
not countenance denying people the pro- 
tection of the law because of poverty. The 
Legal Services Corporation is an example 
of what a fair and just government can 
and must do to bring equal justice to its 
people. 

I am delighted now to yield to my 
friend from Missouri. 

Mr. HATCH. What I would like to do 
at this time is yield the remainder of 
the time from Senator Domenicr to the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina and then take the chair so that I 
can relieve my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hatcu). The Senator from Missouri. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from California. 


The purpose of the legal services pro- 
gram is a simple, but essential one—to 
provide equal access to our system of 
justice for those persons who cannot 
afford to pay for legal assistance. That 
purpose is rooted in the fundamentals 
of our democratic society. 


The legal services program has been 
in existence now for nearly 10 years. To 
be sure, it has experienced many diffi- 
culties in the course of its development 
since it was established as a part of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in 1964, 
but now it is enthusiastically supported 
by the American Bar Association and by 
State and local bar associations across 
the country. 


Let me quote from an article written 
by a widely recognized and, at times, 
thoughtful conservative, Mr. James J. 
Kilpatrick, in the Washington Star of 
Tuesday, June 10, 1980. Mr. Kilpatrick 
wrote of his original opposition to the 
Corporation, but then went on to say: 


(Mr. 
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The Corporation has come a long way from 
those angry days in 1973 and 1974 when 
many of us on the conservative side fought 
like bobcats against its very creation. 


Further along in his column, Mr. Kil- 
patrick gets to the funding of Legal 
Services: 

The pending Senate bill would authorize 
$321.3 million for the Corporation in Fiscal 
81. It is a seriously needed sum. In the 
nature of things, poor families can accept 
the realities of being poor; they are not go- 
ing to have the food, clothing, housing, 
higher education and material amenities of 
the rich. What they cannot accept is the 
sense of being unfairly ground down by the 
millwheels of the law. 

We never will achieve the ideal of truly 
equal justice. Outside the antiseptic realms 
of mathematics, literal equality does not 
exist and ought not to exist. But at law, we 
must keep trying. The preamble to the Con- 
stitution pledges a national purpose “to es- 
tablish justice.” Let us get on with the job. 


Mr. Kilpatrick argues the case with as 
great an eloquence as I have heard. 

Just a little over a week ago, Mr. Kil- 
patrick again devoted a column to the 
Legal Services Corporation, in which he 
states that if the Legal Services Cor- 
poration dies, it will have done itself in 
through its own lobbying efforts. But 
Mr. Kilpatrick concludes that column as 
follows: 

The concept is worth saving. Heaven 
knows it is! I will cling to the ideal willy- 
nilly. But perhaps some other mechanism— 
block grants to the states, or pro bono sery- 
ices by private attorneys—would be better. 
If the Corporation dies, the need will still 
be there. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two aforementioned ar- 
ticles by Mr. Kilpatrick be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Or JUSTICE FOR ALL 


If there is one concept that our nation 
cherishes more than any other, it is the com- 
mitment that is carved in stone at the Su- 
preme Court. The legend reads, “Equal Jus- 
tice Under Law.” Year by year we creep a 
little closer toward that distant goal. 

That cheerful observation is prompted by 
a revort from the Le7zal Services Corporation, 
marketing its first five years of operation. The 
corporation has come a long way from those 
angry days in 1973 and 1974 when many of us 
on the conservative side fought like bobcats 
against its very creation. 

These days the Legal Services Corporation 
kee-s a low profile. That was not the image 
pro’ected by its predecessor outfit, the legal 
services arm of the now defunct Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Many “poverty law- 
vers“ identified with the OEO program were 
hot-eyed social activists, little interested in 
the humdrum leval problems of the poor. 
Conservatives in both House and Senate had 
good reason to op-ose the expenditure of tax 
funds on firebrand causes. 

As a consequence, the bill to transfer the 
legal services program from OEO to a new 
corporation ran into a filbuster in the Sen- 
ate and a bitter floor fight in the House. 
In order to avoid a presidential veto, spon- 
sors accepted a host of restrictive amend- 
ments intended to dispel these lingering 
apprehensions. 

Lawyers attached to the corporation are 
positively forbidden to engage in public dem- 
onstrations, picketing, boycotts, strikes, 
lobbying, partisan politics, voter registration 
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drives and the like. The act prohibited the 
establishment of “backup centers” that were 
seen by many of us as mere seedbeds for 
hothouse revolution. 

By a margin of only seven votes in the 
House, the legal services bill survived a mo- 
tion to recommit. The corporation wobbed 
into existence on rubbery lezs. Now, six 
years later, it stands on its own two feet. 
Pending bills to extend the program's life 
for two years (in the Senate version) or 
three years (in the House) may set off brief 
thunder on the floor, but no typhoons are in 
sight. 

As one of those who hollered the loudest 
six years ago, perhaps I may be permitted a 
round of applause today. Here and there 
abuses continue. A sneaking suspicion wiil 
not go away that the corporation has neatly 
evaded the law's prohibition against backup 
centers by creating backup centers and call- 
ing them something else, e.g., the National 
Clearinghouse on Legal Services. 

Let it go. As it moves into its sixth year, 
the corporation is funding 335 indenendent 
programs staffed by more than 5,000 attor- 
neys and 2,500 paralegals. In 1979 local of- 
fices dealt with more than a million legal 
problems of the poor. What kind of prob- 
lems? Child custody. Food stamps. Election. 
Disputed bills. Contested eligibility for wel- 
fare benefits. None of this is the stuff from 
which landmarks are made, but it is the 
very heart and soul of a legal services pro- 
gram. 

The corporation's clients are 57 per cent 
white, 30 per cent black, 10 per cent Hispanic. 
Only a fifth of them are employed; most are 
living on welfare or Social Security. More 
than a third of the legal problems involve 
family matters. Another 13 per cent concern 
landlord-tenant relationships. Half the cases 
are settled within a month. The corporation 
proudly notes that only 2 per cent of its 
budget goes to administration; 95 per cent 
of last year's $270 million appropriation went 
directly to legal services. 

The pending Senate bill would authorize 
$321.3 million for the corporation in fiscal 
81. It is obviously a substantial sum, but 
it is a seriously needed sum. In the nature 
of things, poor families can accept the real- 
ities of being poor; they are not going to 
have the food, clothing, housing, higher ed- 
ucation and material amenities of the rich. 
What they cannot accept is the sense of 
being unfairly ground down by the mill- 
wheels of the law. 

We never will achieve the ideal of truly 
equal justice. Outside the antiseptic realms 
of mathematics, literal equality does not 
exist and ought not to exist. But at law, we 
must keep trying. The preamble to the Con- 
stitution pledges a national purpose “to 
establish justice.” Let us get on with the job. 


LEGAL SERVICES COMMITTING SUICIDE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


This is a hard column to write. For the 
past seven years, in lonesome opposition to 
fellow conservatives in Congress and in the 
press, I haye been sticking up for the Legal 
Services Corporation. Now President Reagan 
wants to abolish it. It hurts to abandon a 
favorite cause, but maybe the time has come 
to let it go. 


If Congress concurs, it will be said of the 
Legal Services Cornoration that Reagan and 
the New Richt “killed it off.” Don’t believe 
it. This would be a case of suicide, not homi- 
cide. The Legal Services Corporation, throuch 
= 1 age to heed repeated warnings 

rains s own activism, 
3 sm, will have done 
STRIVE FOR IMPOSSIBLE 

The concept was so good. Call me a starry- 
eyed idealist if you will, but some American 
ideals deserve a starry- eyed devotion. One of 
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these is carved in stone above the Supreme 
Court: “Equal Justice Under Law.” It is an 
impossible ideal, to be sure, but no matter. 
We ought to strive for the impossible now 
and then. 

The idea behind the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration was to put some element of balance 
in those famous scales of justice. The idea 
was to see that the poor person got a fair 
shake in his encounters with the civil law. 
Was he being wrongly evicted from his 
home? Was he being unfairly persecuted by 
a creditor? Was he being denied some public 
benefit that rightfully was his? Was he 
trapped in some impenetrable maze of regu- 
lations? 

Almost 40 years ago, as a young reporter, I 
covered what were known as the Civil Jus- 
tice Courts. Here a rough form of stamp 
style. Every city has such tribunals. Here 
merchants and dotcors and loan sharks sue 
for unpaid bills. Landlords seek eviction 
orders. Many defendants never appear at 
all. Other defendants stand in bewildered 
resentment. They never heard of a garnishee. 
“Judement granted. . Judgment granted 
. . . Judgment granted.” Ordinarily the poor 
fellow never stands a chance. 


MISSION TO HELP 


Thus in 1974 came the Legal Services Cor- 
poration, with a mission to help. And it has 
helped. Throurh 323 local programs employ- 
ing 5,000 lawyers. the corporation has gone 
to bat for thousands of poor persons in need 
of legal assistance: domestic relations, child 
custody, housing problems, welfare check, 
divorce, employment. Sch humble causes 
are overwhelmingly the business of the LSC. 

But the corporation is heavily and unhap- 
pily influenced bv ideological activists who 
have grander ideas. Thev see their role as a 
remaking of society. Many of the younger 
LSC lawyers are fresh caught from law 
school, Often their enerev is surpassed only 
by their immaturity. Their passions cannot 
be fired by the humdrum fuel of a custody 
case. They want to be aggressive. 

One of the corporation’s oldest hands, re- 
search director Alan Houseman. circulated a 
fire-breathing staff memorandum on Dec. 
29. He feared for the survival of “commit- 
ted, aggressive and political staff.” He 
pleaded for “aggressive advocacy,” which he 
defined in terms of “legislative and adminis- 
trative representation, litigation and com- 
munity education.” He foresaw possible re- 
strictions that would prevent the LSC law- 
yers from suing local governments. 


LOBBYING EFFORT 


The Houseman memorandum outlined a 
comprehensive lobbying effort to preserve 
not only the Legal Services Corporation but 
other social programs also. He suggested 
battle plans for opposing Reagan appointees 
who might be “hostile to aggressive legal 
services.” He anticipated “severe problems 
with the Senate.” He charted strategies for 
effective lobbying, and in a companion 
memorandum he proposed specific lobbying 
assignments for members of the LSC staff— 
for Dan, Mary, Mario, Judy. Bruce, Bernie, 
Gerry, Steve, Alan, Andy and others. 

Observers differ on whether the law pro- 
hibits the corporation from using public 
funds for such lobbying. That issue is al- 
most immaterial. The question is whether 
the corporation, under present law and pres- 
ent leadership, is capable of adhering faith- 
fully to the humble but important duties 
for which it was created. The Houseman 
memoranda raise almost insurmountable 
doubts. 

The concept is worth saving. Heaven knows 
it is! I will cling to the ideal willy-nilly. But 
perhaps some other mechanism—block 
grants to the states, or pro bono services by 
private attorneys—would be better. If the 
corporation dies, the need will still be 
there. 
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Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time, on behalf of whom? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DANFORTH. It is my understand- 
ing that in addition to time on the 
amendment Senators do have time on 
the resolution itself; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
manager has time on the resolution, the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I wonder if I could 
have about 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes on 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. If I have any right 
to do it, I would be glad to yield what- 
ever time the Senator wants. 

Mr. DANFORTH. If I could have 5 
minutes from the Senator from South 
Carolina, Mr. President, this is my un- 
derstanding of the position we are in 
now. If the Senator from North Carolina 
decides to press on with his amendment, 
and it is my understanding that he will 
not, but if he will, it is my understanding 
that this amendment, if it were adopted 
by the Senate, would not mandate any 
particular kind of cut from the Com- 
mittee on Finance and, therefore, it 
could come out of anything within the 
Finance Committee's jurisdiction, social 
security or anything else. 

But I think it is the purpose of the 
Senator from North Carolina to make a 
point and, as I understand that point, 
he does not like the legal services pro- 
gram and he wants to terminate it. 

Mr. HELMS. Corporation. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Just the Corporation. 

It is my understanding that what has 
been going on in the Congress to date has 
been whether or not the legal services 
program is going to be conducted by an 
independent corporation or in the alter- 
native whether it is going to be a matter 
that is of discretion with each State to 
be operated as part of a block grant pro- 
gram within the jurisdiction of the 
Finance Committee. 

Where we stand right now is that the 
Human Resources Committee has taken 
the position that it does not want the 
Legal Services Corporation and, there- 
fore, the only possibility for continuing 
any legal services program would be in 
the context of a block grant program 
within the jurisdiction of the Finance 
Committee, and that those block grants 
may or may not be used for the purposes 
of providing legal services. Am I mis- 
taken on that or is that correct? 

Mr. HELMS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Where we stand now 
is that if the amendment were persisted 
with, and further if the amendment 
were effective, that is if, in fact, the Fi- 
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nance Committee could be, which I un- 
derstand it cannot, directed to terminate 
all legal services programs, then the 
thrust of this amendment would be to 
say, “We do not want any kind of legal 
services program whether it is run by 
the Corporation or whether it is oper- 
ated as part oí a block grant program.” 
That is it, legal services is dead. 

Now, Mr. President, lawyers, in fact, 
do a variety of things with their time. 
One thing lawyers do is to lobby. Law 
firms in Washington are retained by 
private clients to lobby. 

Now the Legal Services Corporation 
has been criticized for lobbying. That 
might be a good criticism. I myself have 
had problems with the Government pay- 
ing people to lobby Government. 

But another thing that lawyers do is 
to file lawsuits or to defend lawsuits. And 
it is my understanding that if we were 
to terminate the legal services program 
altogether, we would not only terminate 
the abuse of lobbying, if it be an abuse— 
and I concede that I think it is—but we 
would also terminate the possibility of 
legal services lawyers prosecuting and 
defending lawsuits. 

Now, one of the objections to the Legal 
Services Corporation is that when it files 
lawsuits it files lawsuits against the 
Government. And the Senator from 
North Carolina pointed out that it some- 
times files lawsuits against HHS. Many 
law firms, private law firms, file law- 
suits against government. They do it all 
the time. 

Senator EAGLETON and I both used to 
be attorneys general of Missouri. And we 
were always being sued by all kinds of 
people in the private practice of law. 
That is the nature of the practice of 
law. It is controversial sometimes to sue 
government. 

I would only point out that when law- 
yers file lawsuits they file all kinds of 
lawsuits and particularly lawyers for the 
poor. And they file lawsuits against peo- 
ple who have nothing to do with govern- 
ment. They file lawsuits against land- 
lords. They file tort suits relating to 
automobile accidents. They file suits on 
contracts. They file product liability 
suits. They file divorce suits, child cus- 
tody suits, a whole range of lawsuits, 
litigation. and various kinds of legal 
services that are provided for poor 
people. 

And, in fact, they do not necessarily go 
to court—run-of-the-mill legal advice 
provided out of offices, just as it is pro- 
vided to anybody else. are provided to 
poor people by legal services offices. 

So what is really at stake now is not 
the design of the legal services program, 
what is at stake is whether there is any 
legal services program left. Any lawsuits 
prosecuted or defended on the part of the 
poor by Legal Services lawyers. any legal 
advice, any drawing of contracts. any 
writing of any kind of legal document at 
all by lawvers. that is what is at stake. 

And even if it is conceded that the 
Legal Services Corporation has exceeded 
its bounds, this would truly, if it were to 
be effected, be a case of throwing out the 
baby with the bath. I would hove that 
the Government of this country, the ex- 
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ecutive branch as well as the Congress, 
would not be so carried away by per- 
ceived abuses—if they are abuses—of 
the Legal Services Corporation that we 
would decide to even say $100 million a 
year is too much money to provide for 
the vast array of legal services programs 
which could be available to people who 
are in need. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I just 
want to note that the chairman of the 
Labor and Human Resources Subcom- 
mittee on Aging, Family, and Human 
Services, when he recommended $100 
million for legal services intended that 
that $100 million be for legal services per 
se, not for the perpetuation of the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

If that recommendation was not inter- 
preted in that manner, that is an event 
over which I had no control. 

When we made that recommendation, 
we recognized that there were legal needs 
on the part of the poor and we did not 
intend to alter the block grant apnroach. 

I believe that it is somewhat question- 
able right now in the minds of many— 
although you, Mr. President, may have 
cleared it up—as to whether or not there 
is some valid claim that the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation has the potential to 
exist by virtue of the $190 million, within 
title XX in the Finance Committee. But 
this Senator did not intend to keep the 
Legal Services Corporation going when 
he recommended that $100 million. And 
I wanted to say that for the record. 

Mr. TH™RMOND. Mr. President. I 
yield myself such time as T may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TH™'*RMOND Mr. President, I rise 
to voice support for the amendment of- 
fered by the distincu'shed Senator ‘rom 
North Carolina (Mr. Hrums). regard- 
ing the Legal Services Corporation. 

In the first place. the administration 
has taken a position on this matter 
which I think is sound. They intend to 
provide block grants to the States and 
these services could be provided out of 
the block grant if the States feel it is 
wise. If the States do not deem it is wise, 
why should the Congress do it anvwav? 
So I feel that we should support the ad- 
ministration’s position on this matter. 

Next, I do not know of any constitu- 
tional author‘ty for the Federal Govern- 
ment to go into this field. 

For years since I have been in the Sen- 
ate. we have gone into so many fields of 
activity that are noble. probably, and 
worthwhile and helpful programs, but 
without constitutional authority. 

I think the time has come now when 
we have to ask ourselves three questions: 
First, is the proposed legislation before 
us constitutional? If it is not, we should 
not go any further with it. Next, we 
should ask, is it wise? In other words, 
could it be done by some other level of 
government or should we pursue it at 
the Federal level? And then. third, can 
we afford it at the Federal level? 
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Mr. President, that is the reason this 
country is so much in debt today. That 
is the reason we have a debt of almost $1 
trillion, because of going into fields of 
activity where we do not have author- 
ity, going into others where it was not 
wise to venture, and going into still 
others where we are not able to afford 
it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
States constitute the proper level of gov- 
ernment for legal services, if they are to 
be provided to the poor. I would have 
no objection to a State providing legal 
services of this kind if it sees fit to do 
so and wants to do it. 

However, I might say that my under- 
standing is that there have been a lot of 
abuses—that the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration attorneys have gone into ques- 
tions of abortion funding; they have 
gone into questions of school busing; 
they have gone into other prohibited 
areas, and they have lobbied—I under- 
stand they are actually lobbying now, 
have been lobbying today. And this is 
a violation of the statute, the congres- 
sional statute. 

I do not know whether the people 
realize this or not. I do not know whether 
Members of Congress realize it or not. 
But I would like to call attention to the 
fact that it is a violation of the law to 
lobby here on this question. The statute 
says: 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and after notice and hearing 
by the superior officer vested with the power 
of removing him shall be removed from office 
or employment. 


This provides a criminal penalty con- 
cerning lobbying. It is a violation of law. 

Well, are we going to continue at the 
Federal level to foster a program, to go 
forward with a program, where those 
who are participating in it are violating 
the law? 

In fact, some time ago I wrote the At- 
torney General a letter on this very sub- 
ject. It was addressed to the Honorable 
William French Smith, dated March 23, 
1981. It says: 

Dear Mn. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am enclos- 
ing for your information a copy of the 
NSCLC Washington Weekly newsletter for 
the week of March 13, 1981. 

The newsletter contains material which is 
highly critical of the President and which 
seems to boas. about the success of the Legal 
Assistance Program in California in its ef- 
forts to force the President to spend more on 
welfare and Meaicaid than he wished during 
his tenure as Governor. 

Some feel that the newsletter may be a 
violation of Title 18, Section 1913 of the 
United States Code. It appears advisable to 
have your staff look into this matter. 


Mr. President, it seems to me, consid- 
ering the matter from every angle, that 
the Federal Government should not have 
gone into this field, and if it did go into 
this field, then on account of the budget 
we are now trying to balance, on account 
of the abuses by the Legal Services Cor- 
poration employees, we ought to get out 
of the field and let the States handle it. 


If the States think it is wise, they have 
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a right to do it. There is block money 
being sent to the States which would 
help the States for that purpose, if they 
see fit to use the funds for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
now is the time, and I think the adminis- 
tration is exactly right on this, for the 
Federal Government to withdraw from 
this field. Again I say, I do not think the 
Federal Government should have ever 
been in the field. But certainly now, we 
should withdraw from the field. 

The Legal Services Corporation, 
originally designed to give aid to those 
Americans too poor to afford legal help 
in such basic matters as settling dis- 
putes with their landlords or providing 
counseling and advice on domestic mat- 
ters, has instead become a weapon used 
by social and judicial activists in an un- 
ending battle against the very Govern- 
ment that funds their activities. Rather 
than attending to the legitimate basic 
legal needs of the poor and disadvan- 
taged, the Corporation and its employees 
have repeatedly misused taxpayers’ dol- 
lars to promote their own ideals of social 
justice or change, using the poor they 
represent to obtain standing in their 
suits. It is partly because of this contin- 
ued, serious misuse of public funds that 
I oppose continued Federal funding for 
the LSC at this time. 

One recent example of such overreach- 
ing by the LSC was presented to the Sen- 
ate on March 17, 1981, by my distin- 
guished colleague from Kentucky, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON; wherein he described the 
efforts currently being made by the 
LSC to “assist and encourage aliens to 
enter the United States illegally and to 
remain here without being apprehended” 
by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Now I ask the Senate, is this the 
type of activity in which the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation was designed to par- 
ticipate? Here, they are not aiding the 
poor who come to them with legal prob- 
lems, but are actually going out and 
actively soliciting a clientele not even 
comprised of American citizens. 

I would also at this time like to share 
with the Senate the contents of a recent 
newsletter sponsored by the National 
Senior Citizens Law Center (NSCLC), 
an organization which gets much of its 
Government funding from the Legal 
Services Corporation. In this newsletter, 
material is printed which is highly criti- 
cal of the President, and which seems to 
boast about the success of the legal 
assistance program in California in its 
efforts to force the President to spend 
more on welfare and medicaid than he 
wished during his tenure as Governor. 
This seems to me not only to be an im- 
proper use of funds, which are supposed- 
ly being spent to give legal aid to the 
poor, but may very well constitute a 
violation of title 18, section 1913 of the 
United States Code, which prohibits 
lobbying of Members of Congress with 
appropriated moneys. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that relevant 
passages of the above-mentioned news- 
letter and the full text of the letter I 
sent to the Attorney General on this 
matter be printed in the Recor at the 
end of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Senate should also be aware of the com- 
prehensive civil rights regulations pro- 
posed earlier this month by the Legal 
Services Corporation and published in 
the March 23 Federal Register. These 
regulations include controversial, far- 
reaching mandates that recipients of 
LSC aid must practice nondiscrimina- 
tion against homosexuals, must have 
programs for bilingual employees and 
affirmative action requirements that 
guarantee the employment of women and 
minorities at levels that reflect “appro- 
priate labor force characteristics.” The 
proposed LSC rules also seek the inclu- 
sion of drug addiction and alcoholism as 
diseases that would qualify someone as 
being protected from discrimination as a 
handicapped person. 

In addition, the proposed regulations 
include an elaborate network of docu- 
mentation and monitoring to insure com- 
pliance with the goals and remedies pre- 
scribed. These monitoring activities will, 
of course, require the further expendi- 
ture of funds on matters unrelated to the 
goal of providing legal aid to lower in- 
come Americans. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I think 
it is evident from the examples I have 
just cited, and numerous other examples 
brought to the Senate’s attention by the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HeELMs), and others, that this organiza- 
tion has not limited itself to providing 
necessary legal services to the poor, the 
original mandate established for the LSC 
by the Congress. Instead, Legal Services 
has increasingly become an instrument 
for social activism and change regarding 
issues on which there is a substantial 
division of opinion and debate in this 
country. I support the goal of equal ac- 
cess to the courts for the poor, but I also 
believe that the responsibility for pro- 
viding basic legal services, if indeed it is 
a function of government at all, is a re- 
sponsibility which should be borne by 
the States, perhars assisted by some Fed- 
eral funds made available through block 
grants. Certainly it does not serve the 
larger public interest to provide taxpayer 
funding for legal actions designed to ef- 
fect various agendas for social change, 
rather than attempting to assist in meet- 
ing basic legal needs. Experimentation on 
behalf of novel legal theories and rights, 
where it is pursued, should be pursued 
through the private sector, not with Gov- 
ernment funding supplied for the pur- 
pose of helping lower income Americans 
with basic legal services. 

For these reasons, I support the efforts 
by my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
HELMS, to delete further Federal funding 
for this Corporation from the budget. 

EXHIBIT 1 
MarcH 23, 1981. 

Hon. WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH, 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
De. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am en- 
closing for your information a copy of the 
NSCLC Washington Weekly newsletter for 
the week of March 13, 1981. 
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The newsletter contains material which is 
highly critical of the President and which 
seems to boast about the success of the 
Legal Assistance Program in California in its 
efforts to force the President to spend more 
on welfare and Medicaid than he wished 
during his tenure as Governor. 

Some feel that the newsletter may be a 
violation of Title 18, Section 1913 of the 
United States Code. It appears advisable to 
have your staff look into this matter. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND, 
Chairman. 
[From the NSCLC Washington Weekly, 
Mar. 13, 1981] 


SAVING Money? No, PRESERVING JUSTICE 


“So it isn't the cost, after all, that bothers 
Mr. Reagan about legal services to the poor. 
It's the very idea of this program, which has 
enriched American justice, that sticks in 
the craw of a President who tilted against 
its lawyers when he was Governor of Cali- 
fornia. He offers to let the states use some 
of their other Federal money to sustain the 
program, if they like. But he knows not 
many will. Mr. Reagan aims to kill the 
Legal Services Corporation. He should be 
stopped. 

The issue here is not just another worthy 
social program that America can't fully af- 
ford. It is a matter of protecting a funda- 
mental principle of a fair soclety—equal jus- 
tice. Legal Services represents in civil law 
what public defenders represent in crim- 
inal law: a chance for poor people to estab- 
lish their rights by means available to the 
rest of society. 

Ever since the Supreme Court ruled in 
1963 that indigents charged with crimes are 
entitled to free representation, they have 
been routinely supplied with public de- 
fenders. But the same is not true when poor 
people are harassed by arrogant welfare 
agencies or hostile landlords. Without the 
Federally funded Legal Services program, 
they would have to represent themselves or 
rely on overworked legal aid bureaus and in- 
experienced law students. 

The Federal lawyers have not only moved 
energetically to press individual grievances 
but have also brought class actions to correct 
systematic injustice. And that, of course, is 
why the program has made few friends 
among the elected officials, businessmen and 
bureaucrats it has beaten in court. Mr. 
Reagan has never forgiven California's Rural 
Legal Assistance program for requiring him 
to spend more than he wanted on welfare 
and Medicaid. 

Legal Services is no radical scheme for the 
redistribution of wealth. The American Bar 
Association and liberal lawyers alike know 
it is a plan for fairly establishing rights. The 
relief it manages to obtain for the poor can 
be won only under laws passed by legislatures 
and interpreted by the courts. But a legal 
right, like a tax benefit, is meaningless for 
those who cannot afford the experts to claim 
it. 

There may be aspects of Legal Services 
worth debating; it may even be that econ- 
omies could be found in its $320 million 
budget. But to kill the program, under the 
pretense that the states are free to keep it 
alive, is unconscionable. The issue is not 
whether to save money; it is whether to pre- 
serve justice. 

ABA SUPPORTS LEGAL SERVICES—DENOUNCES 

CUTBACKS 

The President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday, March 10, 1981, urged 
Congress to continue federal funding for 
legal services for the poor. At a press con- 
ference, ABA President William Reece Smith, 
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Jr., said the Reagan administration's deci- 
sion to eliminate federal funding of legal 
services for the poor would have a “devastat- 
ing" effect on “the right of all people to a 
fair and equitable access to our justice sys- 
tem.“ Moreover, Smith said, to eliminate or 
weaken a cost effective program that has not 
only provided legal assistance to millions of 
our citizens for the first time but has 
strengthened their belief in our society, 
would be unfortunate and contrary to the 
nation's best interest.” 
. * * . . 
LEGAL SERVICES DEVELOPMENTS 


The Reagan administration has asked Con- 
gress to cut off all future federal funding for 
legal aid for the poor. In his budget message 
to Congress, the President confirmed no fur- 
ther funding will be requested for the Legal 
Services Corporation which funds some 300 
legal aid programs over $300 million a year. 
LSC programs assisted in avproximately 1.5 
million cases for the poor last year. 

As we reported in last week’s issue of the 
Washington Weekly, within the next few 
weeks Congress will make a number of ex- 
tremely important decisions on the survival 
of legal services. These decisions will be made 
in the context of the budget authorization 
and appropriations procestes—which move 
simultaneously through the committees of 
the House and the Senate and on the floors. 

Early consideration of legal services will 
come before the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Courts, Civil Liberties and the Admin- 
istration of Justice. Yesterday, Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Peter Rodino (D-NJ) 
introduced a measure (H.R. 2506) which 
would extend the reauthorization of the Legal 
Services Corporation Act for another three 
years, through fiscal year 1984, with the cur- 
rent level of funding ($321 million) for FY 
82 and “such sums as may be necessary” for 
the next two years. 

While the Reagan Administration has indi- 
cated its desire to provide “zero funding” for 
legal services, the final word on funding for 
legal services must come from the Concress. 
The hearings scheduled by Chairman Robert 
Kastenmeier’s Subcommittee is the first sten 
in the reauthorization process. The actions of 
the House Judiciary Committee may well in- 
dicate the budget recommendations of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Subcommittee on Aging, Family and Human 
Services is also of critical importance in the 
process of reauthorizing legal services in that 
it will consider reauthorization of the Legal 
Services Act. Hearings have not yet been 
scheduled. 

Ultimately, the Senate and House appro- 
priations committees, taking into consider- 
ation the budget and funding levels recom- 
mended by the authorizing and budget 
committees, will establish an appropriation 
for fiscal year 1982. 

The following Coneressional committees 
deal with reauthorization and appropriations 
for LSC. 

Senate 
Labor and Resources Committee 
Republicans 

Orrin Hatch (chairman, Utah), Robert 
Stafford (Vt.), Dan Quayle (Ind.), Paula 
Hawkins (Fla.), Don Nickles (Okla), *Lowell 
Weicker (Conn.), *Gordon Humphrey (N.H.), 
*Jeremiah Denton (Ala.), John East (N. C.). 

Democrats 

Edward Kennedy (Mass.). 
dolph (W. Va.), 
Claiborne Pell 


Jennings Ran- 
Harrison Williams (N.J.), 
(R.I.), *Thomas Eagleton 


*Members of the Subcommittee on Aging, 
Family and Human Services, Jeremiah Den- 
ton. Chairman. 
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(Mo.), Donald Riegle *Howard 
Metzenbaum (Ohio). 
Appropriations Committee 
Republicans 

Mark Hatfield (Chair, Oreg.), Ted Stev- 
ens (Alaska), **Lowell Weicker (Conn.), 
James McClure (Idaho), **Paul Laxalt 
(Nev.), Jake Garn (Utah), Harrison Schmitt 
(N. Mex.), **Thad Cochran (Miss.), Mark 
Andrews (N. Dak.), James Abdnor (S. Dak.), 
Robert Kasten (Wis.), Alfonse D'Amato 
(N. T.), Mark Mattingly (Ga.), **Warren 
Rudman (N-H.), Arlen Specter (Pa.). 

Democrats 

William Proxmire (Wis.), John Stennis 
(Miss.), Robert Byrd (W. Va.) **Daniel In- 
ouye (Hawali), **Ernest Hollings (S.C.), 
Thomas Eagleton (Mo), Lawton Chiles 
(Fla.), Bennett Johnston (La.), Walter 
Huddleston (Ky.), Quentin Burdick (N. 
Dak.), Patrick Leahy (Vt.), Jim Sasser 
(Tenn.), Dennis DeConcini (Ariz.), **Dale 
Bumpers (Ark). 


I thank the Senator for having yielded. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Cha‘r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DEN- 
TON). The Senator from North Carolina 
has the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. A point of inquiry, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HELMS. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
entitled to raise a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator is entitled to raise a point of 
inquiry. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in case 
there has been a misunderstanding, I 
would emphasize again that at no time 
has the Senator from North Carolina 
ever contended that this resolution con- 
tained $100 million that is specifically 
earmarked for the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. 

It is preeminently clear to all those 
who have taken part in this debate over 
the past few days that there are no funds 
earmarked for any program. 


I do not see any validity to that sort of 
explanation by the opponents of this 
amendment. I think it is a red herring 
and I believe they know it is a red 
herring. 


We are, of course, dealing only with 
directions to committees to acheve ag- 
gregate amounts. But the working as- 
sumptions which the committee has used 
are well known. In the case of my amend- 
ment, it is based upon the working as- 
sumptions contained in the nonbinding 
committee report, upon the transcript of 
the markup, which I realize is even less 
binding than the report, and upon my 
discussions with the distinguished chair- 
man and his principal staff. 


The fact is that the Budget Committee 
did include an extra $100 million in its 
instructions to the Finance Committee, 
and that this $100 million was to make 
possible the inclusion of funding of legal 
services. The distinguished chairman 
(Mr. Domentcr) has, indeed, indicated 


**Members of the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, The Judiciary and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee, Lowell Weicker, Chairman. 


(Maine), 
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that if the Finance Committee authorizes 
the inclusion of legal services in the block 
grants, each State could choose to use a 
portion of its block grant funds for legal 
services. That in itself proves my point, 
but it happens to be the most benign in- 
terpretation of what could happen. 


The fact is that the Budget Commit- 
tee has created an extra $100 millon in 
the reconciliation resolution which has a 
nonbinding intent that it be used for the 
provision of legal services. The lobbyists 
of the Legal Services Corporation are not 
asleep. In fact, there have been scores of 
them all over Capitol Hill for the past 
few days. The president of the Legal 
Services Corporation has been camping 
out in the Senate reception room. 


The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina mentioned lobbying by the 
Legal Services Corporation. I would say 
again that, obviously, the Legal Services 
Corporation itself believes that the re- 
tention of this $100 million will permit 
the Corporation to survive. 


The Legal Services Corporation obvi- 
ously thinks that it is very important to 
its future survival that this $100 million 
stay in the reconciliation resolution. 


On December 28, 1980, Mr. Alan W. 
Houseman, of the Legal Services Cor- 
poration, prepared a memo, using Gov- 
ernment funds, which explained how the 
Legal Services Corporaiton was going to 
use Government funds to lobby for its 
continued existence. This memo was 
sent to all State coordinators. 


Mr. Houseman wrote: 

Today we face a severe threat to the con- 
tinuation and growth of aggressive legal serv- 
ices. At stake is the survival of the legal 
services movement. 


Among the points he made were these: 

We will be increasing the Washington lob- 
bying efforts of the Corporation and our or- 
ganizations. NLADA, for example, has hired 
a full-time experienced lobbyist to work on 
legal services and other matters. The new 
entity being formed will substantially ex- 
pand our lobbying capacity. 


That is not Jesse HELMS talking, Mr. 
President, that is Mr. Houseman. I do 
not want Mr. Houseman or any other 
Senator to tell me that this is not a 
lobbying outfit. He used Government 
funds to print a bulletin. The best that 
can be said for him is that he is candid. 

We are developing an affirmative legisla- 
tive strategy to deal with the difficult situ- 
ations we face in the next session of Con- 
gress with regard to both appropriations and 
reauthorization. 

This year it will be necessary for us to get 
our reauthorization through Congress. The 
Senate will not approve our appropriations 
without a reauthorization. We will also need 
to work again with the Budget Committees 
in the House and the Senate. Last year, the 
budget process played a major role in setting 
priorities on substantive legislation as well as 
appropriation levels. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire Houseman memo be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Rcorp, as follows: 
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From the Legal Services Corporation] 
MEMORANDUM 
Date: December 29, 1980. 


To: State Coordinators and Other Interested 
Parties. 


From: Alan W. Houseman. 


Subject: Summary of our Overall Activities, 
Strategy and Perspective. 

To assure that there is full knowledge 
among all critical actors in the effort we are 
undertaking to preserve aggressive legal sery- 
ices, i have prepared this summary of our 
activities, strategy and perspectives. Much 
of this comes irom the oral remaras inat 
have been given at the Regional Meetings 
and will not be new to most of you. Most 
of this information has been and will be 
supplemented in more detailed ways. 


OVERALL PERSPECTIVE 


Today we face a severe threat to the con- 
tinuation and growth of aggressive legal 
services. At stake is the survival of the legal 
services movement. By that I mean: 

Survival of committed, aggressive and po- 
litical staff whether they are lawyers, para- 
legals, support staff or other advocates; 

Survival of aggressive advocacy, (i.e., ad- 
vocacy which utilizes the full scope of rep- 
resentation including legislative and admin- 
istrative representation, litigation and com- 
munity education; advocacy which seek all 
possible remedies; and advocacy which is not 
restricted in what defendants can be sued, 
e.g., government entities); 

Survival of client involvement and control. 

All three of these are essential to the legal 
services movement. All three of these are 
under attack and must be pressured and 
strengthened. 

Far more is at stake than the survival of 
Legal Services. Many social benefit and en- 
titlement programs that have developed dur- 
ing the 60’s and 70's to provide concrete 
benefits to poor people are threatened. As 
we proceed in our fight, we must take all 
the steps necessary at national, local or 
state levels to assure the continuation of 
other social benefit and entitlement pro- 
grams. It is essential that we join with 
others in preventing cutbacks in these pro- 
grams, and preventing changes in other fed- 
eral policies, such as affirmative action, which 
are essential to the continued development 
of poor people and minorities in this coun- 
try. At no time must we let our own concerns 
override the more basic concerns of poor 
people. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 

It is useful to repeat the basic principles 
which guide the actions that will be collec- 
tively taken to preserve legal services. 

1. Using all methods of counseling and 
representation, legal services exists to pro- 
vide highest quality legal services to all those 
unable to afford legal assistance in a man- 
ner which best enables poor people to assert 
their rights and interests and effect change 
in ways that they themselves choose. 

2. LSC and the legal services community 
will continue to emphasize utilization of 
program resources in a manner that has the 
greatest impact on the largest number of 
poor people 

3. Legal Services must be accountable to 
the low-income community in program gov- 
ernance, allocation of limited resources, and 
addressing the most pressing legal problems 
of a particular local community. 

We will never compromise the basic values 
and structures of this program and we will 
continue to resist efforts that would impose 
restrictions or undermine aggressive advo- 
cacy for poor people. 

SCOPE OF POTENTIAL THREAT 

We will certainly face serious efforts by 
Opponents of aggressive legal services to: 

(1) Appoint members to the LSC Board 
who are not supportive or even hostile to ag- 
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gressive legal services and the staff attorney 
system. Currently nve terms are up; in June, 
tne additional six positions will be up lor 
nomination. 

(2) Aad additional restrictions on the 
types of representation (legislative and ad- 
ministrative aavocacy), on types of cases 
(aliens, education, abortion, suits against 
government entities), or on attorney fees, 
support and training. 

(3) Reduce our appropriations and/or ear- 
Mark exiscing or new funds. 

(4) Increase control of legal services staff 
and advocacy through a hostile bureaucracy, 
through political pressure irom Congress, or 
through local and state government. 

(5) Increase the role of local and state 
governments in funding and overseeing legal 
services delivery. 

There will also be attempts by the “far 
right” to dismantle or eliminate the legal 
services program. These proposals have sur- 
faced during the transition and will also arise 
during consideration of our reauthorization 
in 1981. 

We can not now predict what efforts will 
be made, by whom and their timing to re- 
strict or dismantle legal services. There are 
many possible scenarios that may develop 
both in the short and long run. What we 
are doing is to plan for every possible 
development. 


POLITICAL SITUATION 


We have a new administration headed by 
a President who has historically shown hos- 
tility to Legal Services. While Governor of 
California, President-elect Reagan attempted 
to veto and dismantle California Rural Legal 
Assistance. He also sought to impose addi- 
tional controls on aggressive advocacy by 
Legal Services attorneys. 

In the only public statement (in the 
American Bar Association Journal), the 
President-elect gave great deference to the 
pro bono efforts of private attorneys and 
called for an evaluation of the Legal Sery- 
ices Corporation to ensure “that it is serv- 
ing the purpose for which it was intended.” 
He went on to say: “Such a program should 
not be used to fund, at taxpayers expense, 
suits which are in reality attempts to force 
@ judicial resolution of political and public 
policy issues properly left to the elective 
branch through its representatives in Con- 
gress... I would also like to explore pos- 
sible alternatives to the monolithic federal 
approach to the legal problems of the poor. 
I believe there is room for increased activity 
on the part of local government and local 
bar associations.” 

Some of President-elect Reagan’s senior 
advisers and key cabinet members are people 
who may not be particularly supportive of 
legal services and who lack understanding 
of our program. 


We face a much more conservative Senate 
which is now controlled by Republicans and 
southern Democratics. Many of the newly 
elected Senators are idealogically opposed 
to legal services. While we have some strong 
support in the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources, we face severe prob- 
lems with the entire Senate. 


While the House is still in Democratic 
control, it is much more conservative. Many 
believe there is now a majority of conserva- 
tives in the House which can block most 
liberal legislation. Although. our committee 
will remain supportive, we will continve to 
face. as we have in the past, severe problems 
on the floor. 

The American Bar Association, though re- 
maining steadfast in support of aggressive 
legal services, has moved to introdu”e legis- 
lation seeking to mandate the involvement 
of private attorneys in the delivery of legal 
services. We must not let this develooment 
affect their support for effective aggressive 
advocacy. 
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Many of our allies are themselves polit- 
ically weakened. Moreover, the organizations 
from which we traditionally receive support 
have not yet made the survival of legal serv- 
ices a high priority. We may not have 
reached out sufficiently to other potential 
allies whether on a national or local level. 

We have lost the support of large num- 
bers of clients and poor people. Client in- 
volvement and control has not become a 
reality in most programs. Client organiza- 
tions both on a local and national level have 
few resources to effectively advocate con- 
tinuation of legal services, 

We are not prepared for battle. We are 
not effectively united. The Legal Services 
Corporation has not had to face a major 
political crisis since its inception. The Legal 
Services Community has not had to face a 
political crisis of this severity since 1973. 
There are many new people in Legal Sery- 
ices. Some may not share the values of the 
community’s leadership. Some may not be 
willing to take political risks to preserve ag- 
gressive advocacy. 

On the other hand, we do not start from 
a position of weakness. We are stronger and 
more geographically diverse than ever be- 
fore. We have able and committed staff 
working in programs throughout the 
country. 

The Legal Services Corporation is an inde- 
pendent entity. Many people on the Hill, in 
the administration and the press perceive 
LSC to be an efficient and well run insti- 
tution. 

We have more resources to devote to this 
effort than we have had in the past. We 
are more sophisticated politically at both 
national and local levels, 


WHAT WE ARE DOING TO WAGE THIS BATTLE 


First, we are attempting to unite and join 
together in this struggle. We have formed 
a coalition with PAG, the National Clients 
Counsel (NCC), NLADA, the National Or- 
ganization of Legal Services Workers 
(NOLSW) and the Minority Caucus. It will 
be expanding to include others from within 
the legal services community, such as Na- 
tional Association of Indian Legal Services 
(NAILS), migrant farm workers group, wom- 
en’s caucus, Organization Legal Services 
Backup Centers (OLSBUC), state support 
and others. It will also expand to include 
orrvanizations who are allies and supporters 
of legal services. 

The coalition members will be forming an 
outside entity to lobby and coordinate sur- 
vival activities on behalf of the legal services 
community. This entity will be established 
soon and will begin to function early in 1981. 

Second, we are expanding and strengthen- 
ing our state coordination network. This is 
essential in order to assure effective com- 
munications within the community and for 
our congressional efforts. 

Third, we are seeking to diversify and 
strengthen the base of local and state pro- 
grams. It is essential to broaden the base. 
In the short run, a strong local political base 
will be critical if we are to successfully ob- 
tain support from Congress for the continu- 
ation of an aggressive legal services program. 
Effective lobbying in Washington will require 
local programs to estabilsh credibility and a 
base in their communities and to develop 
allies who can and will assist them in per- 
suading their Congressman and Senators to 
support legal services. In the long run, a 
strong local base will be necessary to survive 
possible efforts at local and state control 
through block grants or private bar control. 

These plans involve a series of regional 
meetings that will attempt to help programs 
identify how to shore up and strengthen 
their base of support including support from 
the private bar, increased support from or- 
ganizations that can be effective allies, ef- 
fective use of the media and improved rela- 
tions with Congressional offices. In addition 
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to the meetings, there will be technical as- 
sistance, training and other assistance avail- 
able to local programs. 

Fourth, we are strengthening our base of 
support nationally by developing closer ties 
and better relationships with Civil Rights, 
labor, elderly, consumer and many other or- 
ganizations and individuals who have been 
allied with us in the past. We are also 
reaching out to new organizations as well 
to develop alliances and obtain support. Be- 
cause legal services is only one of many is- 
sues with which these organizations are 
concerned, the National Support Centers and 
others will be joining with these organiza- 
tions in common efforts to prevent benefit 
program reductions. 

Fifth, we are addressing short-term issues 
that require immediate action, Through the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association 
the coalition has identified potential nomi- 
nees for the LSC Board of Directors who are 
supportive of legal services but also accept- 
able to the Reagan Administration. 

In addition, we are working to acquaint 
key people in the Reagan Administration 
and in Congress (including the new Senate 
leadership) with our program, its independ- 
ence, and its achievements. We are shoring 
up and strengthening the support we have 
among some members of the Reagan team. 
We are identifying those who can influence 
members of the transition teams and the 
appointees of the new administration. 

Sixth, we are taking steps to protect pro- 
grams and our overall delivery system. We 
will address basic bureaucratic and program- 
matic vulnerabilities that have been identi- 
fied by GAO reports and by others. We are 
also reviewing our entire support structure 
to make sure it is sufficiently insulated from 
political pressure and can function effec- 
tively in the future. 

Seventh, we will be increasing the Wash- 
ington lobbying efforts of the Corporation 
and our organizations. NLADA, for example, 
has hired a full-time experienced lobbyist to 
work on legal services and other matters. 
The new entity being formed will substan- 
tially expand our lobbying capacity. 

Eighth, we are developing an affirmative 
legislative strategy to deal with the diffi- 
cult situations we face in the next session of 
Congress with regard to both appropriations 
and reauthorization. 

This year it will be necessary for us to get 
out reauthorization through Congress. The 
Senate will not approve our appropriations 
without a reauthorization. We will also need 
to work again with the Budget Committees 
in the House and Senate. Last year, the 
budget process played a major role in set- 
ting priorities on substantive legislation as 
well as appropriation levels. Finally, con- 
firmation in the Senate of LSC Board nom- 
inees may require some efforts by the legal 
services community. 

Although an affirmative political strategy 
has not yet been fully developed, it will in- 
clude at least the following components: 

1. Selling the merits of legal services to 
Congress, media and others at the local, 
state and national level. Much of this will 
be done by local people and local programs. 

2. Developing a broad range of support 
from a wide sector of group and oreaniza- 
tions and making it in the interest of these 
groups for legal services to continue without 
restrictions. This will require effective work 
at a local, state and national level by leval 
services programs around the substantive is- 
sues affecting the members of the groups 
and organizations from which we seek 
support. 

8. Improving our relationships with the 
private bar. We are developing a concrete 
partnership with the American Bar Associ- 
ation and other bar associations to preserve 
and expand legal services. This will require 
full implementation of the Delivery System 
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Study Policy Report and increased involve- 
ment of private lawyers in the delivery of 
legal services. As part of our strategy we are 
seeking increase funds for expansion in the 
Fiscal Year 1982 Budget request. By seeking 
funds from Congress, we believe we can ob- 
tain support for the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of existing programs and prevent 
mandates in.the Legal Services Corporation 
Act that would reallocate current resources. 

4. Developing an affirmative response to 
Congressional efforts to impose restrictions 
on legislative representation and other limi- 
tations on the scope of representation to be 
provided to our clients. 

To develop this affirmative strategy we are 
preparing at least two background papers for 
circulation and discussion. John Dooley is 
preparing a paper discussing the private bar 
issues and options to address them. We are 
also preparing a paper analyzing possible 
options to prevent legislative representation 
restrictions. We will be meeting with a num- 
ber of people to discuss each of these issues 
and will be holding strategy discussions with 
the coalition members in early January. 

In considering our affirmative strategy we 
are meeting with many advocates who are ex- 
perienced in political and legislative strategy 
in Washington. We are seeking their views on 
how to take the initiative, how to best use 
the private bar issue and how to prevent 
restrictions on case types or the scope of 
representation. 

Regardless of our efforts in Washington, 
an affirmative legislative strategy is depend- 
ent upon effective relations on a local level 
with congressional offices with state and local 
bar associations, and with organizations and 
individuals who are potential supporters and 
allies. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE 


Each legal services program must under- 
take the following: 

1. Develop a specific action plan at state 
and sub-state levels. This plan should detail 
how each state will seek to maintain and im- 
prove or develop Congressional relations, re- 
lations with local and state bar associations, 
relations with allies and supporters, and rela- 
tions with local and state governmental en- 
tities. The plan must also discuss efforts to 
develop and improve media relations and de- 
velop new media contacts. Finally, the plan 
should specifically include concrete steps to 
maintain, improve and/or develop meaning- 
ful relations with poor people's organizations. 

Many states have already developed such 
plans. Others are beginning to do so and will 
be completing the plans at the regional 
meetings. 

These plans will require every program to 
shift program resources to undertake the 
efforts outlined in the plan and to change the 
priorities and work of project directors and 
staff. 

2. Appoint a program coordinator or co- 
ordinators who will have overall responsibil- 
ity of coordinating the implementation of the 
state and sub-state plans and assuring that 
all survival activities are carried out. 

3. Develop timely and effective communi- 
cations with the state coordinator. The state 
must assure that the coordinators have ade- 
quate staff and a means of communicating 
effectively and in a timely manner with all 
programs. 

4. Develob effective internal communica- 
tions networks that assure all staff with ade- 
quate and timely information about develop- 
ments nationally and within state and local 
areas. 

5. Continue to identify people who have 
contacts with officials of the Reagan Admin- 
istration. State Coordinators and relevant 
Washington actors should be informed of 
these contacts. Please make sure I am in- 
formed of these contacts. 

6. Continue to identify potential Board 
nominees who are supportive of legal serv- 
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ices and yet potentially acceptable to a 
Reagan Administration. Names of potential 
nominees should be sent to Howard Eisen- 
berg at NLADA. 

7. Analyze new members of Congress from 
your area and review all old members of 
Congress. What is needed is carefully com- 
piled information about all members of Con- 
gress. This includes: attitudes, public state- 
ments and prior voting records toward legal 
services and other social benefit programs; 
their supporters and major contributors 
from within the bar and general community; 
possible contacts with their supporters; and 
their political base in the district or state. 
This information-sheuld be sent to the state 
coordinator and Office of Government Rela- 
tions, OGR will develop an analysis of each 
Congressional person and office. The com- 
pleted analysis will be sent to each state and 
program coordinator. The analysis will also 
include such information as prior Congres- 
sional voting records on legal services, posi- 
tions on other poor people’s issues, commit- 
tee assignments, names and background of 
key staff, and which members influence this 
member. 

The difficulties we will face now and dur- 
ing the next few years will require sacrifice 
and discipline by LSC and program staff. 
Among other things: 

1. We must start taking this effort very 
seriously if we are to succeed. 

2. When pr coordinators are asked 
to do something by the state coordinator, by 
LSC or members of the coalition, they must 
act responsibly and without delay to see that 
the tasks are done or that we are immedi- 
ately informed that they can be done so 
that we can take the necessary actions to 
see that they are done. 

8. This is the time to act and act quickly 
to organize within each state and local pro- 
gram to shore up and strengthen the base of 
political support. 

4. Coordinated activity is important. This 
is not a time to act totally independent of 
the effort that is being initiated. Project 
directors and staff will have many good ideas, 
practical suggestions, intelligence and ex- 
perience to share with national actors and 
with other programmatic people. It is im- 
portant to work together and keep in touch. 


COALITION BUILDING 


A critical means of strengthening the local 
political base is to develop coalitions and 
working relationships with local organiza- 
tions and individuals who would see it in 
their interest to assure the continuation of 
an aggressive legal services program. 

Effective coalitions and working relation- 
ships will involve programs assisting these 
groups and organizations in concrete ways. 
Merely acting in concert or seeking assist- 
ance will not be sufficient. The local program 
must actually assist groups, individuals and 
coalition members so that they have a real 
stake in the survival of the legal services 
program. The legal services program must 
become a integral part of their activities. 

Usually coalitions and working relation- 
ships will evolve out of common work on 
substantive issues. Lera] services should 
seek out others in the community who may 
be involved on similar issues of concern 
to the program and client community. They 
should also seek to participate in activities 
by others that affect issues and problems of 
the client community. 

There are a variety of these with whom 
local programs can develop relationships. 
Some are involved in advocacv for the 
poor (such as Community Action Programs) ; 
some are involved in services for the poor. 
Many are involved in common issues which 
affect both the poor and the members of 
the group (eg., unions and food stamps; 
Associations of Retarded Persons and special 
education; elderly organizations, etc.). 
Many are involved directly in advocacy for 
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populations which include the poor (civil 
rights, etc.). 

In developing working relationships and 
coalitions on substantive issues, legal serv- 
ices programs and staff should not forget 
their principal role as advocates for the 
poor. The point of developing working rela- 
tionships and coalitions is to strengthen 
the power of poor people not to shift the 
program toward a different population. Legal 
services should not be viewed as compro- 
mising the interests of poor people for its 
own survival or for the broader good of the 
coalition. Moreover, legal services should 
seek to involve poor people directly in the 
coalitions and bridge relationships between 
poor people and individuals and organiza- 
tions with common interests or issues. 


THE BROADER PICTURE—THE NEEDS OF OUR 
CLIENTS 


The struggle for survival of aggressive 
legal services should never be perceived by 
us to be a higher priority than the strug- 
gles that poor people will face during the 
next several years as this new adminis- 
tration and Congress attempt to curtail so- 
cial benefit and entitlement programs and 
civil rights activities. We must not under 
any circumstances stop using most of our 
resources and most of our energies to con- 
tinue providing aggressive impact advocacy 
to improve the lives and power of poor 
people. 

Moreover, we must take immediate steps to 
develop effective efforts within each state and 
on a national level to preserve the gains won 
by poor people and their advocates during 
the last 15 years. And we must continue to 
strive to increase social benefits, improve 
housing and health care, prevent arbitrary 
private and public actions, improve fob and 
educational opportunities, and eliminate 
discrimination. 

This will require targeting increased re- 
sources on substantive issues which will arise 
on a national and state level: development of 
more effective national and state networks of 
staff, clients and other advocates and allies; 
improved communications to each state 
about national developments and within each 
state about national, state and local develov- 
ments; strenethening our capacity for legis- 
lative and administrative advocacy; and de- 
veloping more effective strategies that use all 
of the tools available including more effective 
use of litigation as well as community educa- 
tion, legislative and administrative represen- 
tation, networking and coalition building. 

Working with national and state support 
projects, we are strengthening current efforts 
and developing new approaches that will 
assist local and state programs in undertak- 
ing these critically important activities for 
survival of voor people's basic needs. Although 
there are different networks that will be used 
to work directly on these “substantive” activ- 
ities (1.e., the substantive networks that have 
developed through national. and state sup- 
port projects), we will keep all state coordi- 
nators informed of national substantive 
developments. 

Thus, as we enter this struggle for our sur- 
vival, we must never forget that the purpose 
of our effort and the shift of some resources 
to our survival is not to save ourselves (or our 
jobs), not to save our current ways of doing 
things or even our current structures for that 
matter. Instead, the purpose of our efforts to 
preserve for poor people a force that they can 
call upon to use to improve their economic 
and social well-being. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, so it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Legal 
Services Corporation is very interested in 
the outcome of its budget strategv. Now 
let us take a look at what has havpened. 

The jurisdiction for the Legal Services 
Corporation, of course, is in the Labor 
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and Human Resources Committee. That 
committee cut spending in the legal serv- 
ices account down to $100 million, which 
was still 8100 million more than the ad- 
ministration requested. Nevertheless it 
was the intent of the committee to termi- 
nate the Corporation. I quote from its 
report: 

The committee proposes to terminate the 
Corporation, to reduce current available 
Corporation funding by approximately 70 per 
cent for purposes of the block grant and to 
give states the option to pool existing re- 
sources to fund worthwhile programs which 
address the true legal needs of the poor. The 
$100 million recommended for the account 
containing the Legal Services Corporation is, 
therefore, intended to fund legal services 
within the framework of a consolidated block 
grant to states for social services. Legal serv- 
ices would be authorized activities within the 
programs encompassed by the block grant. 


In the Budget Committee, however, the 
$100 million was shifted from Human Re- 
sources to the Finance Committee's direct 
spending figures. “Direct spending” 
means that the funds are off-budget en- 
titlements outside the appropriations 
process. That means that the amount of 
spending is determined by the number of 
eligible beneficiaries who meet the defini- 
tions of the entitlements. 

The Budget Committee’s instructions 
to the Finance Committee, if the Senator 
from North Carolina understands them 
correctly, is a set of directions to manipu- 
late the definitions of eligibility so as to 
reduce projected off-budget spending in 
those accounts by 25 percent. In other 
words, in direct spending accounts, we 
cannot set targets of actual numbers. All 
that we can do is to change the defini- 
tions so that not as many persons are eli- 
gible for benefits. It is essentially a legis- 
lative instruction. 

These directions appear on page 99 of 
the report. I quote: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 
Reductions in direct spending 

Function 500: Education, Training, Em- 
ployment and Social Service. 

Program: Social services grant consolida- 
tion: merging Title XX of the Social Security 
Act—grants to States, day care grants, and 
grants for State and local training; Title IV-E 
foster care and adoption assistance. 

Reconciliation rroposal: To fold these pro- 
grams and others into the Administration's 
proposed social services grant consolidation 
and to reduce the authorized funding level 
by about 25 percent. 

Source of proposal: President. 


Title XX of the Social Security Act is 
a catchall of grants to the States. It 
includes broad language which has al- 
ready been interpreted as permitting 
grants for the provision of legal serv- 
ices. So the $100 million from the Legal 
Services Corporation account, that the 
Labor and Human Resources Committee 
wished to use to terminate the Corpora- 
tion and fold into the grant block pro- 
gram was shifted from that account to 
the Finance Committee direct spending 
account. The effect of this shift is to take 
the provision of legal services out of the 
normal authorization and appropriation 
process and put it in an entitlement 
category bvpassing authorization and 
appropriation. 
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Of course, this action is not definitive. 
The Finance Committee would still have 
to act to adopt the block grant approach 
and to include legal service as an eligible 
program. So what we could expect then is 
a full-scale lobbying campaign by the 
5,500 lawyers of the Legal Services Cor- 
poration to keep the issue before the 
Finance Committee for action. The ac- 
tion of the Budget Committee keeps alive 
the hopes of those who are battling for 
what Mr. Houseman calls the “legal 
services movement,” that is to say, a 
coordinated strategy of using the courts 
to enact quasilegislative entitlements by- 
passing the U.S. Congress. 

Indeed, at any given moment, the 
Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, for example, is defending itself 
against 20,000 suits filed by Legal Serv- 
ices attorneys across the Nation. These 
suits are often filed with the cooperation 
of lower levels of the bureaucracy. The 
taxpayers of this Nation are paying to 
have suits filed against them and against 
their taxes. The time to stop this is now. 

Moreover, the Budget Committee ac- 
tion makes it possible to bypass Finance 
Committee intentions by means of a floor 
amendment to some appropriate future 
vehicle. The Budget Committee action 
added $100 million to the title XX tar- 
gets; the Helms amendment would take 
that $100 million away. If the Helms 
amendment fails, it would result in a 
direct invitation to attempt to use the 
extra $100 million provided to the Fi- 
nance Committee in the reconciliation 
act in such an amendment. It should be 
noted that, since there is no “earmark- 
ing” in this resolution, the $100 million 
amendment could be used in future ac- 
tion to attempt to restore funds to the 
Legal Service Corporation itself, what- 
ever the intention of the distinguished 
chairman of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee, the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the Budget Committee. 

The time to face this issue is now. By 
eliminating the unwarranted $100 mil- 
lion that was added, uninvited, to the 
Finance Committee direct spending cate- 
gory, we take away the invitation to 
further involvement with that unneces- 

issue. 

17 has been made perfectly clear to me 
by statements by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lona), the distincuished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurMonp), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Hatcn) , and others. including the distin- 
guished maiority leader (Mr. BAKER), 
that the will and intent of the maiority 
of this Senate is clear. I see no point in 
pressing the amendment. For that rea- 
son. Mr. President, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I will 
be glad to yield to anyone else, if I have 
authority to do it. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I op- 
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pose the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, which would reduce the 
available funds for social services to our 
most needy citizens by $100 million. 

The denial of these funds would limit 
States in their ability to choose to provide 
foster care, nutrition for the elderly, 
family counseling, juvenile justice, home 
health services, and other vital assist- 
ance. It would mean that an additional 
cutback, on top of all of the other budget 
reductions, would be imposed on States. 

I also would argue against this amend- 
ment even if its only effect would have 
been as described initially by the Senator 
from North Carolina. The provision of 
legal services to the poor is a critically 
important program to keep faith with 
our commitment to equal access to 
justice. 

In this particular amendment, it would 
prevent States from making a judgment 
that the most pressing human need was 
to enable an elderly citizen to have the 
legal counsel necessary to obtain right- 
ful benefits, whether social security, 
medicare, or food stamps. 

To deny that option to the States 
seems a totally contradictory position to 
that usually advanced by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

However, nothing in this amendment 
affects the Legal Services Corporation 
nor does this resolution in any way pre- 
vent the Human Resources Committee 
from reauthorizing the Legal Services 
Corporation. 

What this amendment clearly does is 
take away $100 million that could be 
used to feed the elderly, provide care to 
the sick, to counsel the poor and to pro- 
vide housing for orphans. 

LEGAL SERVICES 


Mr. President, I rise to oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina which he described as an at- 
tempt to eliminate funding for legal 
services. 

This Nation has asserted the principle 
of equality before the law as a funda- 
mental right. Yet, until the creation of 
the Legal Services Corporation, that 
principle had a small codicil—equality 
before the law except if you happen to 
be poor. 

In this society in 1981, we cannot af- 
ford to step back into the past when the 
poor were denied equal access to our 
system of justice. The simple fact is that 
tenants were illegally evicted, poor con- 
sumers victimized by fraud, elderly 
Americans denied their legal benefits 
and thousands of other Americans 
robbed of their rights because they could 
not afford a lawyer. 

Since 1975, we have witnessed a grad- 
ual extension of legal assistance to poor 
people across this land. The Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation has used its funds wisely 
and well. More than 93 percent of all 
funds go directly to services at the local 
level. It has achieved coverage over the 
entire Nation although that coverage re- 
mains limited to an average of two attor- 
neys for each 10,000 poor peorle. Before 
the Corporation came into being, there 
were whole regions of the country where 
the poor had no access to legal counsel. 
Last year, the local legal services pro- 
grams served 1.2 million people. 
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The Legal Services Corporation, for the 
first time, has permitted this Nation to 
state that the poor have a real chance to 
have their rights and interests repre- 
sented through the legal system. 

Without the legal services program, 
the individuals would be denied effective 
access to justice. The consequences of 
that denial can be enormously damaging. 
It can mean children forced into pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded with- 
out any evaluation of their intelligence, 
mothers left without money to feed their 
families when a benefit check steps, el- 
derly persons whose apartments do not 
have heat because a landlord did not pay 
the utility bill. 

Those who oppose this program do 
not seem to recognize how Legal Services 
attorneys actually spend their time. Of 
the more than 1 million legal matters 
handled by the local attorneys and para- 
legal aides, “family” issues constituted 
30 percent of the total—issues spanning 
adoption, divorce, support, spouse abuse, 
and custody questions. Income mainte- 
nance and housing were the next largest 
category of legal problems, followed by 
consumer issues. These basic questions 
of food, shelter, health, and income are 
crucial to the survival of the poor. 

Even those who are opposing contin- 
ued Federal funding do not deny that 
the poor have a need for these services. 
Instead thev argue that it should be a 
responsibility of the private bar. 


Yet, the private bar has s-oken out 
loudly and repeatedly that the Nation 
needs the continuation of the Legal 
Services Corporation. The current presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
and every president since 1965 has sup- 
ported this concept. The legal services 
program that was begun in 1965 under 
the Economic Opportunity Act had the 
strong impetus of then ABA president 
and now Supreme Court Justice Lewis 
Powell. Thev all have recognized that the 
private bar is neither able nor willing to 
provide these services. In Massachusetts, 
it has received the endorsement of our 
highest court, of our judges and of our 
bar association. 

Frequently, opponents of Legal Serv- 
ites argue that the legal services pro- 
gram is an agent of social or political 
change. They forget how the law works. 
They disregard the fundamental truth 
that Legal Services attorneys represent 
clients—breathing, living, human cli- 
ents. They win only when the courts find 
that their clients are being treated im- 
properly, unfairly, and illegally. If, as a 
matter of law, individuals are being de- 
nied their rights. then the act of bring- 
ing that fact to the surface through legal 
action on behalf of a poor client may 
produce change, but onlv change that is 
in accordance with the law. 

I think it should be emphasized that 
the Federal Government spent only $321 
million on legal services a year ago to 
provide for the needs of the poor. Yet, 
we permitted the largest and wealthiest 
corporations in this country to have their 
legal services subsidized by the American 
taxpayer. Legal services are legitimate 
business expenses and. as such, are de- 
ducted from their taxes. When the for- 
tune 500 can have their legal expenses 
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covered by the American taxpayer to a 
significant degree, surely public policy 
justifies the continuation of a federally- 
supported legal services program for the 
poor. 

We have heard the administration dis- 
cuss its safety net to cushion the very 
poor as they are imperiled during the 
current budget storm. Legal services is 
a vital means to assure that the laws 
establishing those “safety net” programs 
will be enforced. Without it, too many 
needy families will find that the safety 
net has been pulled out from under 
them. 

Let me cite the testimony of the pres- 
ident of the Legal Services Corporation, 
Dan Bradley, to focus on the kinds of 
services that the Corporation provides: 

In western Arkansas, an office opened 
in Russellville this past September. With- 
in 2 months, the single Legal Services 
attorney there helped an elderly woman 
in Yell County to avoid an unfair evic- 
tion, a Pope County welfare recipient to 
obtain suvport from her child’s father 
and a young couple in Johnson County 
to obtain the return of their car which 
had been wrongfully repossessed. 

In several rural counties in Iowa, a 
Leval Service office helped residents end 
their 6-year quest for action on social 
security disability claims by cutting 
through the redtape and obtaining those 
legally entitled benefits for them. In 
Cerro Gordo County, a poor woman con- 
fined to a county home for 18 years as a 
result of a reauest for emergency sub- 
sistence has been released. 

I could go on to enumerate other cases 
in every part of this Nation where Legal 
Services attorneys have helped the poor 
secure their rights under the law. 

Thi: Nation must permit the continued 
availability of legal services for the poor. 
INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
came to this Chamber last Wednesday 
and delivered a speech commending the 
work of the Budget Committee and in- 
dicating my support for the budget rec- 
onciliation. I knew that many programs 
would have to be cut in order to stay 
within the levels established for each 
account and was prepared to work with 
these figures during the authorization 
process of the Agriculture, Foreign Re- 
lations, and Small Business Committees 
of which I am a member. 


A top priority of the Reagan adminis- 
tration is to greatly improve our 
national security. And this must be ac- 
complished in part by the exercise of 
influence throughout the world. The 
President sent Congress a carefully de- 
veloped foreign aid package to be used 
as a tool for this conduct of foreign 
policy. 

I am deeply disturbed by the action 
which took place on the Senate floor last 
Friday removing $200 million from 
foreign assistance for fiscal year 1982 
and $200 million in fiscal year 1983. I 
firmly believe that foreign aid. well 
spent, will yield benefits which enhance 
our national security. Therefore, I am 
concerned that this action and any 
further attempts to reduce foreign aid 
will have negative implications on the 
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ability of the United States to operate in 
the international arena. 

One such program that may be af- 
fected is the international military edu- 
cation and training programs (IMET). 
The proposed security assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1982 recently an- 
nounced by the administration includes 
$48 million for this valuable instrument 
of U.S. foreign and security policy. This 
is nearly a 50-percent increase over the 
levels requested and authorized during 
the past few years, and very well worth it. 

The IMET program is one of the few 
remaining grant elements of our se- 
curity assistance programs and a very 
important vehicle for developing strong 
and enduring ties with the military 
establishments of developing countries. 
This program covers a wide variety of 
training and education, ranging from 
short, technical courses within the re- 
cipient countries, to longer courses dur- 
ing which senior and midlevel officers 
are in resident in the United States at- 
tending our professional military 
colleges. 

It is these longer term courses, during 
which participants are exposed to life, 
culture, and values in the United States, 
however, which have been the most ef- 
fective vehicle for developing enduring 
ties to what has often been the modern- 
izing sector in many of the developing 
nations—their military establishments— 
and for disseminating American ideas 
about political life and social values. This 
kind of training serves not only to estab- 
lish common approaches to military or- 
ganization, procedure, and equipment, 
but more imvortantly to convey Ameri- 
can views about the proper role of the 
military in society, standards of civil or- 
der and approaches to human rights. On 
a more practical level, such training pro- 
grams have, over the years, served to 
establish numerous personal relation- 
ships between American officers and 
ordinary citizens and individuals in de- 
veloping countries who frequently 
achieve positions of leadership, not only 
in their resvective military establish- 
ments but often in the political leader- 
ship in their countries. 

Over the past decade, however, the 
number of students we have trained un- 
der the IMET program has declined 
dramatically, as is made clear in a table 
extracted from the GAO report which 
we had prepared for the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
be rrinted in the Recor. 

There being no obiection. the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TRAINING PROVIDED UNDER THE INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM, FISCAL 
1970-79 
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Mr. HAYAKAWA. This decline, of 
course, is in large part a result of our 
debacle in Southeast Asia, however, it 
has been exaggerated and continued 
since our withdrawal from Vietnam as a 
result of two factors: A steady decline 
in funding levels and an unfortunate 
change in the pricing of our training 
which had the effect of making many 
courses much more expensive, thus re- 
ducing the number of students who could 
be trained under any particular program 
level. When this situation was brought 
to my attention, I undertook an effort 
to reverse the process. The result was 
that last year, at my initiative, the Sen- 
ate made an important change in the way 
in which the costs of this training were 
allocated. We wrote into the law the re- 
quirement that these programs be 
charged on the basis of the additional 
cost incurred by the U.S. Government 
for providing such training, rather than 
including a prorata share of the total 
cost of operating and maintaining the 
facilities at which such training takes 
place. The result of this change, in most 
cases, is that most training is cheaper 
than it has been in recent years, and 
more participants—approximately 40 
percent more — can be trained for any 
particular program level. This was, of 
course, a sensible change, since the dol- 
lars allocated to this program are foreign 
policy dollars, and increasing the number 
of participants who can be trained under 
any program level, amounts to making 
those scarce foreign policy dollars go fur- 
ther. Prior to this change, the funds au- 
thorized under this program were, in ef- 
fect, subsidizing some of the normal op- 
eration and maintenance of the Defense 
Department facilities at which this train- 
ing takes place. Though the amounts 
were trivial in terms of the total opera- 
tions and maintenance budget of our De- 
fense establishment ($10 to $15 million 
per year at most) they were by no means 
trivial in terms of their impact upon 
the intended purposes of the IMET pro- 
gram. They nearly halved the number of 
students who could be trained at a par- 
ticular level. The change I have described 
was actively supported by our military 
services who are the providers of this 
training and who also must budget for 
the operation and maintenance of their 
facilities. We see the clear benefits the 
United States derives from the IMET 
program. 

As I said last year in presenting the 
amendment to the Foreign Relations 
Committee— 

I believe there is near unanimity among 
those who are responsible for projecting the 
United States’ image abroad that the miscel- 
laneous exchange-of- persons“ programs are 
our most effective tool. Many of these pro- 
grams have been in existence since the end 
of World War II, and many of today’s na- 
tional leaders have become our friends under 
the influence of their early experiences as 
guests of this country. When I visited Thai- 
land last year and called on General Prem, 
the Commander in Chief of the Thai Army, 
he and all the senior staff officers in the room 
remarked with visible pride that they had 
some training in the United States. 


The second p3rt of our effort last year, 
and one on which we did not do as well, 
was simply to add funds to the IMET pro- 
gram. We managed to increase the au- 
thorized program level by only a few 
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million dollars. Thus, I am very pleased 
to see the new administration, recogniz- 
ing the value of these programs, propose 
so significant an increase in funding. 
This increase, combined with the new 
costing procedures, could more than 
triple the number of students participat- 
ing in this program. I will support the 
President's program very actively, and 
urge all of my colleagues to do likewise. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the administration’s proposed In- 
ternational Military Education and 
Training programs for fiscal year 1982. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982 international military 
education and training—IMET 
(Millions of dollars) 

Program total 
(Budget authority) 


EA. 


Malaysia 

Papua New Guinea 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Thailand 


NEA. 
Bangladesh 
Egypt 


PDS 
Sinat Support Mission 


Regional total 
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Fiscal year 1982 international military 
education and training—IMET—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 
AF—Continued 


Suriname 
Venezuela 


THE PROPOSED TERMINATION OF THE SECTION 8 
INDIAN HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express concern over certain issues that 
arise as the result of budget oversight 
hearings held by the Select Committee 
on Indian Affairs on March 23. The re- 
vised budget proposals for fiscal year 
1982 reflect that the administration pro- 
poses to terminate the section 8 Indian 
housing program at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Reports filed by the Department of 
HUD over the past years refiect that In- 
dian housing is among the poorest in the 
Nation; 90 percent of all new housing 
is financed by HUD, 70 percent being 
mutual help homeownership housing. 
The January budget submission would 
have provided $25.1 million in new con- 
tract authority for initiation of 4,000 new 
units of housing on Indian reservations. 
The estimated total need stands at 
around 60,000 units of housing needed 
in the next few years. 


Mr. President, the original justification 
for the termination of this housing pro- 
gram was an apparent excessive cost of 
the program. However, it appears from 
the testimony offered at the select com- 
mittee’s hearing that the unit costs of 
the Indian housing are not rad'cally 
different from the unit costs of similar 
type non-Indian housing programs of- 
fered in similar geographic settings. Un- 
der the circumstances, Mr. President, I 
have grave doubts with respect to the 
wisdom or justification for the termina- 
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tion of the Indian housing program by 
the Department of HUD. I do believe that 
some cut in this program may be in order, 
but it should not be any greater than that 
of the non-Indian programs. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I do join 
with my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Hawaii, in his sentiments. I have 
a related concern respecting the pro- 
posal to eliminate funding for any fur- 
ther construction of water and sanita- 
tion facilities by the Indian Health Serv- 
ice. This program involves the delivery 
of water and sanitation facilities for the 
new housing constructed by the Depart- 
ment of HUD. It appears from the testi- 
mony of HUD witnesses that there are 
a number of new housing units awaiting 
construction of water and sanitation 
facilities and that there are some 15,000 
additional units of housing that are in 
the pipeline and will be constructed over 
the next 3 years. Elimination of budget- 
ary authority for construction of water 
and sanitation facilities by the Indian 
Health Service means that none of these 
housing units would receive any water 
or sewer facilities. 

This clearly is a case where the budget- 
ary proposals for one agency were not 
matched to the program activity of an- 
other agency. It is my understanding 
that the administration is considering 
restoring funding for this program and J 
certainly urge their favorable considera- 
tion for such restoration. 

Mr. President, I do not offer any 
amendments to Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 9. I do not believe the resolution 
precludes examination by the Budget 
Committee at a later date when they 
mark up the first concurrent budget res- 
olution. I join the senior Senator from 
Hawaii in urging that serious considera- 
tion be given to restoring funds to both 
the HUD Indian housing program and to 
the Indian Health Service at Health and 
Human Services to alleviate this prob- 
lem. 

SOCIAL SECURITY MINIMUM BENEFIT 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, earlier this 
week we voted to dismantle the social 
security minimum benefit. 

It is hard to believe that the Senate 
supported such a clear breach-of-con- 
tract with the elderly citizens of this 
Nation. What have we come to when we 
find it necessary to renege on a commit- 
ment made to millions of older Ameri- 
cans who have reached the twilight of 
their years? 

Mr. President, many of the people who 
would be affected by the elimination of 
the minimum benefit are medically indi- 
gent, many have no close family mem- 
bers and most cannot work. 

We are talking about 13,678 bene- 
ficiaries who are over the age of 95; 
66.396 are between the ages of 90 and 94: 
66,552 are between 85 and 89; 284,534 are 
between 80 and 84; 410.376 are between 
75 and 79; and 508,226 are 70 to 74 years 
of age. 

These are the people who will be af- 
fected—the people that are being told 
that the Government has changed its 
mind about them—that it has decided 
not to honor its commitment to them. 

Mr. President, the psychological effects 
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on many of our elderly as a result of such 
action will be horrendous. And so will be 
the effects on most Americans depend- 
ing on social security when we realize we 
can no longer depend on the word of our 
Government regarding social security 
benefits. 

Social security is less secure after this 
week’s vote. 

This is not just my view—it is a view 
widely shared. Indicative of this percep- 
tion is a copy of a letter I recently re- 
ceived from Rabbi Albert Lewis of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. In his capacity as a geron- 
tologist, he points to the impact this pro- 
posed change will have on the morale of 
those who participate in the system. I 
ask that the text of his letter to the Com- 
missioner of Social Security appear in 
the RECORD. 


The letter follows: 


TEMPLE EMANUEL, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., March 6, 1981. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: As you and your ad- 
visors deliberate toward the possible resolu- 
tion of the current Social Security dilemma, 
I encourage you to recognize that any 
changes in the current system will affect not 
only the current recipients but will also have 
the potential of undermining the morale of 
all those currently contributing to the sys- 
tem. This change in morale may evidence 
itself in intergenerational conflicts, loss of 
faith in government, and fear of the future 
and future planning. Undoubtedly, changes 
which may adversely affect the present and 
near future aged recipients will also nega- 
tively affect the attitudes toward aging in 
this country of all persons through the year 
2000. 

As a gerontologist, I urge you to thor- 
oughly consider the short and long term 
merits of all proposed alterations. You are 
being asked, I believe, to consider not only 
the fiscal integrity of the Social Security sys- 
tem, but also the emotional and spiritual 
well being of the system's present and future 
participants. I urge you to proceed with great 
caution. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. ALBERT M. LEWIS, 
Rabbi. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business for not to exceed 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PHILIP CYR 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it is appro- 
priate that we honor the memory of 
young Americans who have given their 
lives in service to their country in times 
of war and as part of our Armed Forces. 
It is equally appropriate that we honor 
the memory of young Americans who 
have died in peaceful service to the 
United States. 


One such young man who gave his life 
to our country is Philio Cyr. Philip Cyr 
served in the best tradition of our Na- 
tion as a Peace Corns volunteer in Nepal. 
Last October. shortly before he was due 
to return to his family in West Hartford, 
Conn., Philip set off on a trek into the 
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foothills of the Himalayas. He never re- 
turned. Last week, after months of in- 
tensive searching, his body was found. 
He had apparently been robbed and 
murdered in a remote village. 

I have personally expressed my heart- 
felt sympathy to Philip’s parents, Nor- 
mand and Jean Cyr. However, I wanted 
to take this opportunity to recognize 
both Philip's and his parents’ sacrifice 
on the floor of the Senate. 

As a former Peace Corps volunteer my- 
self, I understand the motivations which 
brought. Philip to a tiny village in Nepal 
to teach school for 2 years. Philip’s 
Peace Corps service exemplifies the best 
qualities of our young people. He gave up 
a comfortable life in the United States 
in order to help teach villagers in one of 
the poorest regions of the world. Ulti- 
mately, he also gave his life. Philip's 
service and his sacrifice are to be com- 
mended by all Americans. 

I should also commend the Peace Corps 
which launched a massive search effort 
as soon as it was learned Philip had not 
returned from his trek. The Peace Corps 
also flew Normand and Jean Cyr to 
Nepal to allow them to discuss the search 
with our personnel and with the highest 
ranking Nepalese authorities. I under- 
stand that the Cyrs returned with a bet- 
ter appreciation for the love their son 
Philip felt for the people of Nepal and 
the beauty of their country. 

The loss of a son is a terrible burden 
to bear for any family. I know, however, 
how proud Normand and Jean Cyr are at 
the service their son gave to his country 
and to the world through his work in the 
Peace Corps. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in rec- 


ognizing Philip Cyr's sacrifice and in ex- 
pressing our deep sympathy to Normand 
and Jean Cyr. 


THE TRIVIALIZATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, a 
little more than 2 years ago Dr. Ernest 
Lefever, Assistant Secretary of State 
Designate for Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs, wrote a major 
article which appeared in the winter 
1978 issue of Policy Review. This article, 
“The Trivialization of Human Rights” 
is perhaps the most comprehensive cri- 
tique of the Carter approach to human 
rights. At the time it was published, the 
article received worldwide attention and 
favorable comment. It was probably this 
article more than any other factor that 
drew Dr. Lefever to the attention of the 
Reagan administration. 

Dr. Lefever wrote this as an inde- 
pendent scholar and stands by its funda- 
mental concepts, although he no doubt 
has.further developed his views since 
then. I have had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with Dr. Lefever his views on human 
rights. He feels the pursuit. of human 
rights is wholly compatible with a sound 
national security policy. Dr. Lefever also 
believes that quiet persuasion is more 
effective than public scolding. He is deep- 
ly committed to a solid human rights 
policy and his article suggests major 
contributions Americans can make to 
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further the cause of human rights in 
other countries. 

Mr. President, the Senate will be con- 
sidering Dr. Lefever's nomination soon, 
and I feel it is essential that my col- 
leagues have the chance to become 
familiar with his views on human rights. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
“The Trivialization of Human Rights” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRIVIALIZATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
(By Ernest W. Lefever) 


Human rights are what politics is all about. 
Fifteen centuries ago Saint Augustine said 
that were it not for government, men would 
devour one another as fishes. He was, of 
course, referring to good government, but 
governments often become corrupt, cruel, or 
tyrannical. When this happens, they are the 
most monstrous fish of all. Depending on its 
character, government can be the most ef- 
fective protector of human rights or the 
most vicious violator of them. Hence, the 
struggle for humane government is the heart 
of politics. 

It is important to distinguish between two 
frequently confused concepts of human 
rights.“ One has more immediate universal 
application because it is rooted in the re- 
ligion and ethics of virtually all cultures and 
calls for sanctions against political author- 
ities and others guilty of genocide, bru- 
talizing innocent people and similar atroci- 
ties. The second and more precise concept of 
human rights in the fruit of the recent West- 
ern democratic experience and embraces a 
variety of substantive and procedural rights 
and safeguards that are enforced in perhaps 
fewer than a score of states. These rights 
include freedom of speech, assembly, press, 
and religion; equality before the law; peri- 
odic elections; the concept of being innocent 
until proved guilty; a judicial system inde- 
pendent from executive authority; and a 
range of safeguards for accused persons. 
Many of these Western democratic rights are 
unknown and unattainable in large parts of 
the world where both history and culture pre- 
clude the development of full-fledged demo- 
cratic institutions. Nevertheless, there are 
significant differences in the extent to which 
human rights, more generally defined, are 
honored in undemocratic states. And some 
of these states have introduced a few of the 
specific Western safeguards. 

The never-ending battle to maintain and 
enlarge the areas of proximate liberty and 
justice must be fought against external and 
internal forces which seek to impose author- 
ity without freedom, often by brutal means. 
Human rights as we know them in the United 
States and other democratic countries can 
be eroded or even obliterated from within 
by acquiescing to willful men who seek to 
capture the reins of power for their own nar- 
row ends or from without by totalitarian 
regimes determined to extend their dominion. 


Our Founding Fathers wrestled with the 
problem of creating a free and independent 
country ruled by a government with sufficient 
authority to overcome domestic and alien 
threats and with sufficient openness to re- 
spond to the will of the people. Their formula 
was the judicious balance between authority 
and freedom embraced in the Declaration of 
Independence and elaborated in the Consti- 
tution. The former asserted that “govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed” to secure certain fundamental 


This distinction is elaborated in Peter L. 
Bergers Are Human Rights Universal?”, 
Commentary, September, 1977. 
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rights, among them “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” The Constitution was 
promulgated to “establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty.” 

This audacious experiment prospered in 
an inauspicious world. In the face of new 
challenges, the American system provided 
for increasingly broader political participa- 
tion and other specific rights spelled out or 
implied in the Constitution and its amend- 
ments. Our history is not without blemish, 
but compared to other political communities 
past and present, the American record is a 
beacon of freedom and justice in a world 
bedeviled by chaos, authoritarian rule, and 
messianic tyranny. 

THE CURRENT HUMAN RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 


The current wave of concern for human 
rights around the world was foreshadowed 
by several developments, notably Woodrow 
Wilson's crusade for “self-determination” 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the United Nations in 
1948. The U.S. campaign to make the ad- 
vancement of human rights abroad an ob- 
jective of foreign policy is more recent, but 
it did not start with President Jimmy Car- 
ter. He simply bullt on the lively interest 
developed in Congress during the past sev- 
eral years which has been expressed largely 
in foreign ald legislation designed to pro- 
hibit or restrict economic or military assist- 
ance to any government “which engages in 
a consistent pattern of gross violations of 
internationally recognized human rights, in- 
cluding torture or cruel, inhumane, or de- 
grading treatment or punishment, prolonged 
detention without charges, or other flagrant 
denial of the right to life, liberty, and the 
security of person" (Foreign Assistance Act, 
Section 502B, adopted in 1974). Most of the 
congressional human rights activists have 
limited their advocacy of punitive measures 
to Chile, South Korea, and Iran. In practice, 
the restrictions have had little effect on lim- 
iting aid, loans, or military sales, even to 
these countries. 


Human rights was a natural cause for 
President Carter. As a born-again Baptist 
and a latter-day Wilsonian, he repeatedly 
stated his intention to restore integrity and 
compassion to American domestic and for- 
eign policy. In his address at Notre Dame 
University on March 22, 1977, Mr. Carter 
looked back to the immediate past and de- 
plored our “intellectual and moral poverty,” 
illustrated by our Vietnam policy, and our 
“inordinate fear of Communism which once 
led us to embrace any dictator who joined 
us in that fear.” He called for a new“ Amer- 
ican foreign policy, “based on constant de- 
cency in its values and an optimism in its 
historical. vision.” The most conspicuous 
manifestation of his new policy is the effort 
to promote human rights in other countries 
by means of U.S. statecraft, including pri- 
vate diplomacy, public preaching, and meas- 
ures to deny or threaten to deny economic, 
military or nuclear assistance: Mr. Carter's 
campaign has been given bureaucratic visi- 
bility by establishing a new post, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, currently filled by Pa- 
tricla Derlan, who sometimes discusses her 
assignment in moralistic rhetoric alien to 
traditional diplomatic discourse. 

The human rights campaign has received 
mixed reviews at home and abroad. Last July 
in a New Yorker article friendly to the effort, 
Elizabeth Drew reported that Mr. Carter’s 
people “are pleased, and some even a bit awé- 
struck, at the impact that the human-rights 
campaign has had thus far. ‘I think’ says 
one, ‘that the mulish world has noticed the 
two-by-four.““ 


There is no doubt that the threatening 
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plank has been noticed, and probably in iso- 
lated cases it has accomplished some good. 
But it should be recorded that some un- 
mulish elements in the world, including 
friendly and allied governments, have also 
seen the two-by-four and are not convinced 
that its whack, however well-intended, has 
always been redemptive. There is no doubt 
that it has harmed relations with some allies 
and has both irritated and comforted ad- 
versaries. 

It is by no means clear that the campaign 
has resulted in any significant relaxation of 
Soviet restrictions against emigration or po- 
litical dissent. There is evidence that the 
opposite may be the case. On December 30, 
1977, a New York Times page-one story re- 
ported: “The small Soviet human rights 
movement... is at its lowest point in years 
after a campaign of arrests, threats, and 
forced exile.” 

It is clear, however, that a score of allies 
has been unhappy with a policy they regard 
as arrogant and unfairly applied. Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Guatemala have been 
alienated to the point where they have re- 
fused military assistance from Washington. 
And Brazil has served notice that it wishes 
to withdraw from its Security Assistance 
Agreement of 25 years standing. This aliena- 
tion of allies gives aid and comfort to Moscow 
which more than offsets the minor embar- 
rassment it suffers from Mr. Carter’s con- 
spicuous “intervention” on behalf of Soviet 
dissidents. 


SIX FLAWS IN THE HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY 


Far more serious, however, the Carter cam- 
paign has confused our foreign policy goals 
and trivialized the concept of human rights. 
It both reflects and reinforces serious con- 
ceptual flaws in the worldview of its most 
articulate spokesmen. These flaws, if per- 
mitted to instruct foreign policy, or even 
influence it unduly, could have catastrophic 
consequences for the security of the United 
States and the cause of freedom in the world. 
Six interrelated flaws deserve brief mention: 


1. Underestimating the totalitarian threat 


Human dignity and freedom are under 
siege around the world. It has been ever so. 
The islands of community protected by hu- 
mane law have been contracting ever since 
postwar decolonization began. The citizens 
of most of the newly independent states in 
Asia and Africa now experience less freedom 
and fewer guaranteed rights than they did 
under Western colonial rule. 

But the greatest threat to human rights 
comes from messianic totalitarian regimes 
whose brutal grip brooks no opposition. Their 
self-anointed and self-perpetuating elites 
have become the arbiters of orthodoxy in 
every sphere—politics, economics, education, 
the arts, and family life. The ruling party 
even usurps the place of God. In totalitarian 
states like the U.S.S.R., Cuba, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam, there are no countervailing forces 
to challenge the power, will, or policies of 
the entrenched elite. 

In spite of notable exceptions, the general 
political situation in the Third World is 
characterized by chaos and authoritarian 
regimes. Democratic and anti-democratic 
ideas and institutions are competing for ac- 
ceptance. In this struggle, we should not 
underestimate the attraction of the totall- 
tarlan temptation to leaders who are grap- 
pling with the perplexing problems of mov- 
ing traditional societies into modern, welfare 
states. 

The human rights activists tend to under- 
estimate the totalitarian threat to the West 
and the totalitarian temptation in the Third 
World. Hence, they neglect or trivialize the 
fundamental political and moral struggle of 
our time—the protracted conflict between 
forces of total government based on coercion 
and the proponents of limited government 
based on popular consent and humane law. 
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In their preoccupation with the minor 
abridgment of certain rights in authoritarian 
states, they often overlook the massive threat 
to the liberty of millions. They attack the 
limitation of civil rights in South Korea and 
at the same time call for the United States 
to withdraw its ground forces, an act that 
may invite aggression from North Korea. It 
would be a great irony if Washington in the 
name of human rights were to adopt a policy 
that would deliver 35,000,000 largely free 
South Koreans into virtual slavery. 


2. Confusing totalitarianism with 
authoritarianism 


In terms of political rights, moral freedom, 
and cultural vitality, there is a profound dif- 
ference between authoritarian and totaliar- 
ian regimes. Most Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries are ruled by small elites 
supported by varying degrees of popular con- 
sent. Some are run by brutal tyrants like 
General Idi Amin of Uganda, others by one- 
party cliques, military juntas, or civilian- 
military committees. Almost all authoritar- 
ian regimes permit a significantly greater de- 
gree of freedom and diversity than the total- 
itarian ones in all spheres—political, cul- 
tural, economic, and religious. Authoritarian 
rulers often allow opposition parties to oper- 
ate and a restrained press to publish. Foreign 
correspondents usually can move about freely 
and send out uncensored disvatches. They 
often permit and sometimes encourage rel- 
atively free economic activity and freedom 
of movement for their citizens. The quality 
of life possible under such rule, of course, 
depends not only on the character or central 
control, but on the cultural and economic 
level of the population as well. 

There is, for example, far more freedom of 
choice, diversity of opinion and activity, and 
respect for human rights in authoritarian 
South Korea than in totalitarian North 
Korea. There is also far more freedom and 
cultural vitality in Chile—even under its 
present state of siege—than in Cuba. There 
have been political prisoners in Chile and 
there may be a handful now, but there are an 
estimated 15,000 to 60,000 political detainees 
in Cuba. These facts are noted, not to praise 
Chile or condemn Cuba, but to emphasize 
the consequential difference of human rights 
in the two kinds of regimes. 

Another crucial difference is the cavacity 
of authoritarian rule to evolve into demo- 
cratic rule. This has hapvened recently in 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and ndia, In sharp 
contrast, a Communist dictatorship has 
never made a peaceful transition to more 
representative and responsive rule. 


3. Overestimating America’s influence abroad 


If the human rights zealots do not indulge 
in what Denis Brogan once called “the 
illusion of American omnipotence,” they 
tend to overestimate our capacity, or the 
capacity of our government, to influence the 
external world, particularly domestic devel- 
opments in other countries. America is pow- 
erful, but it is not all-powerful. Our con- 
siderable leverage of the 19508 and even our 
diminished leverage of the 1960s has been 
seriously eroded by OPEC, the preat leap for- 
ward in Soviet military might, and our 
abandonment of Vietnam. 

Quite apart from our limited cavacity to 
influence intractable realities abroad. there 
is and should be a vrofovnd moral constraint 
on efforts designed to alter domestic prac- 
tices, instituticns. and policies within other 
states. Neo-Wllsonlan attempts to make the 
world safe for human rights seem to be 
rooted in what Professor Ronald Berman 
has called “a planned confusion between do- 
mestic and foreign po’icy. The rest of the 
world is depicted as if it were an American 
constituency, driven by our own motives, 
vulnerable to our own rhetoric.“ To be 


2 See footnote 3. 
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sure, the extravagant rhetoric of a Carter or 
a Wilson, with its crusading and paternal- 
istic overtones, draws upon a persistent 
idealistic stream in the American character. 
But there is another and quieter stream 
equally honorable, but less pushy and per- 
haps more persuasive—symbolized by the 
Biblical parabie of a candle upon a candle- 
stick or a city set upon a hill, an example of 
the “lesser breeds without the law,” as it 
was put in a more candid era. 

John Quincy Adams expressed this more 
modest understanding of America’s external 
responsibility: “We are the friends of liberty 
everywhere, but the custodians only of our 
own.” Thirty years later, Abraham Lincoln 
spoke of “liberty as the heritage of all men, 
in all lands everywhere,” but he did not 
claim that the United States was the chcsen 
instrument for fulfilling this heritage. 

4. Confusing domestic and foreign policy 

Elaborating on Professor Berman’s point, 
many human rights crusaders confuse the 
fundamental distinctions between domestic 
and foreign policy which are rooted in age- 
old practice, international law, the U.N. 
Charter, and common sense. They do not 
take seriously the distinctions in authority 
and responsibility that flow from the con- 
cept of sovereignty which underlies the mod- 
ern state system. Our President and all other 
heads of state have authority to act only in 
their own states, within the territory of 
their legal jurisdiction. They are responsible 
only for the security and welfare of their 
own people, including their citizens living 
or traveling abroad. 

There are, of course, multiple modes of 
interaction and cooperation between states 
based on mutual interest, ranging from 
trade, investment, and cultural exchange to 
military assistance and alliance ties. These 
activities are consistent with the concept of 
sovereign equality and non-interference in 
internal affairs. But short of a victorious 
war, no government has a right to impose 
its preference on another sovereign state. 
The mode and quality of life, the character 
and structure of institutions within a state 
should be determined by its own people, not 
by outsiders, however well-intentioned. The 
same is true for the pace and direction of 
social, political or economic change. 


U.S. foreign policy toward another state 
should be determined largely by the foreign 
policy of that state. Domestic factors and 
forces are significant determinants only if 
they bear on external realities. Washington 
is allied with Iran, Taiwan, Thailand, and 
South Korea, not because their governments 
are authoritarian, but because they are re- 
garded as vital in the struggle against the 
expansion of Soviet or Chinese power. It is 
therefore, appropriate to provide economic 
or military assistance to them, even if they 
do not hold regular elections. In sum, U.S. 
aid can properly be given to encourage & 
friend or ally to pursue constructive external 
policies, but not to promote internal reforms 
opposed by the assisted government. This 
leads to the next point. 

5. Ignoring the perils of reform intervention 

The impulse to impose our standards or 
practices on other societies, supported by 
policies of reward and punishment, leads in- 
evitably to a kind of reform intervention. We 
Americans have no moral mandate to trans- 
form other societies, and we rightly resent 
such efforts on the part of the totalitarians. 
There is more than a touch of arrogance in 
our efforts to alter the domestic behavior 
of allies, or even of adversaries. 

As noted above, the Foreign Assistance Act 
states that a principal goal of U.S. policy is to 
promote internationally recognized human 
rights abroad. Further, Title IX of the Act 
says that U.S. aid should be used to encour- 
age “democratic-private and local govern- 
ment institutions” within the recipient 
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states. The implications of this seemingly 
innocent phrase are disquieting. Should U.S. 
assistance be used to alter domestic institu- 
tions? Should we insist on an ideological 
or reform test before providing economic 
or military aid? Is this not a form of unin- 
vited interference in domestic matters? If we 
take sovereign equality seriously, we will rec- 
ognize that the people of every state should 
determine their own system of justice and 
how they want to defend themselves against 
domestic or foreign dangers. 

Other states may request assistance from 
friendly governments on mutually agreed 
terms. But external forces, however nobly 
motivated, cannot impose justice, human 
rights, or freedom on other states without 
resorting to conquest. It may be possible 
to “export revolution”—as the phrase goes 
but we cannot export human rights or respect 
for the rule of law. Freedom and justice are 
the fruit of long organic growth nurtured 
by religious values, personal courage, social 
restraint, and respect for law. The majesty 
of law is little understood in traditional 
societies where ethnic identity tends to su- 
persede all other claims on loyalty and obe- 
dience. 

6. Distorting foreign policy objectives 


A consistent and single-minded invocation 
of a human rights standard in making U.S. 
foreign policy decisions would subordinate, 
blur, or distort other essential considerations. 
After all, our foreign policy has vital but 
limited goals—national security and inter- 
national peace—both of which have a great 
impact on human rights. Aggressive war and 
tyranny are the two chief enemies of freedom 
and justice. Our efforts to deter nuclear war 
and nuclear blackmail are calculated to pro- 
tect the culture and free institutions of 
Western Europe and North America. In the 
Third World we seek to maintain a regional 
stability conducive to responsible political 
development and mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic intercourse among states. Economic 


productivity alleviates stark poverty and thus 
broadens the range of cultural and political 
choice, 


Therefore, our policies of nuclear deter- 
rence should be determined by our under- 
standing of the Soviet nuclear threat and 
our trade policies toward Moscow should be 
determined by our economic and security 
interests. Neither should be influenced, much 
less determined, by the extent of human 
rights violations in the Soviet Union. Like- 
wise, in dealing with Third World countries, 
their foreign policy behavior should be the 
determining factor, not their domestic prac- 
tices, Even though South Korea has an au- 
thoritarian government, we should continue 
our security support because it is a faithful 
ally under siege from a totalitarian neighbor 
and becavse its independence is vital to the 
defense of Japan and Japan’s independence 
is vital to the U.S. position in the Western 
Pacific and the world. 


THE PITFALLS OF SELECTIVE APPLICATION 


These six conceptual flaws which under- 
lie the human rights crusade have already 
led to unwise policies and if carried to their 
logical conclusion, could end in disaster. 
“Perhaps the most widely criticized and re- 
sented aspect of the campaign thus far has 
been its capricious and selective application 
1 both Communist states and American al- 

es.“ 


During his visit to Poland last December. 
President Carter raised the human rights 
issue several times in public. on the one 
hand, he criticized his hosts for not per- 
mitting a handful of dissident journalists to 
attend his press conference. On the other, 
he praised Poland's rights record (compared 
to that of other Eastern European states) 
and said: “Our concept of human Tights is 
preserved in Poland,” to which a Polish 
writer replied: “The words are the same,” 
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but they “mean different things in the 
United States.” The impropriety, not to say 
irony, of raising the sensitive rights issue in 
a Communist state whose fragile and prob- 
lematic autonomy is precariously maintained 
at the sufferance of a totalitarian superpower, 
did not seem to concern Mr. Carter. Nor did 
the fact that Poland is forced to imitate 
many of the repressive measures of its mas- 
ter. By focusing on the absence of a handful 
of dissenting journalists at his press confer- 
ence when the entire Polish people are held 
in bondage by the Soviet Union, President 
Carter distorted and trivialized the real 
meaning of human rights. 

The policy of the Administration and the 
Congress toward the Soviet Union has also 
been vacillating and confused, seemingly 
more intent on scoring merchandisable vic- 
tories than on grappling with the fundamen- 
tal problem. Were it not for the Jewish emi- 
gration issue, Moscow would probably be re- 
ceiving less critical attention than it is. How 
else can one explain the almost complete 
neglect of the massive violation of civil and 
political rights in Communist China, North 
Korea, Vietnam, and Cambodia? 

Cambodia provides a particularly poignant 
example of this double standard toward to- 
talitarian countries. Since the Communists 
took over on April 17, 1975, reliable studies 
estimate that 800,000 to 1.5 million Cambodi- 
ans have died by execution or from starvation 
and disease caused by the forced evacuations 
from cities. This means that one in every six 
or seven has perished in the ruthless Commu- 
nist bloodbath. Yet, where is the outcry from 
the advocates of human rights? Why this 
strange silence about what may well be the 
most brutal atrocity of our century? Meas- 
ured by relative population, the Communist 
purge in Cambodia has destroyed more lives 
than Hitler's concentration camps or Stalin’s 
Gulag Archipelago. 

The great silence can be explained in part 
by racial and ideological factors. To certain 
rights advocates it somehow seems more rep- 
rehensible if violations or brutality are di- 
rected toward members of a different race. 
A white South African regime denying blacks 
the vote seems more morally repugnant than 
black regimes denying all citizens the vote 
(which is the case in most other African 
states). Filtered through a racist lens, it does 
not seem as bad for Cambodian Communists 
to murder thousands of innocent Cambodi- 
ans—men, women, and children—as for a 
much smaller number of Cambodian soldiers 
to die in a war in which the United States 
was involved. 

This suggests that an ideological factor is 
also present. A recent Wall Street Journal 
editorial pointed to the frequent alliance be- 
tween liberal moral outrage and revolution- 
ary causes: the “crimes of the Khmer Rouge, 
even though they dwarf some other state 
crimes of our times . have attracted less 
attention because they are inflicted in the 
name of revolution.” One can only wonder 
what the reaction would be if the new gov- 
ernment had employed “conservative” rheto- 
ric and announced that it was going to 
cleanse the country of all socialist or Marxist 
influences. 

Turning to American allies, some of the 
most articulate rights advocates concentrate 
their outrage on the very regimes that are 
under the most severe pressure from the 
totalitarians—South Korea, Taiwan, Iran, 
and Chile. The first three are geographically 
and militarily exposed to Communist power. 
Chile under Allende was the target of a mas- 
sive internal and extenal assault by Marxist 
forces seeking to transform it into a Cuban- 
style dictatorship. All four of these states 
have authoritarian regimes, primarily in re- 
sponse to their present or recently endan- 
gered position, but in each the range of rights 
permitted or guaranteed by the regime is far 
greater than that of the Communist govern- 
ments that seek to subvert or replace them. 
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This suggests that the human rights stand- 
ard is sometimes used, not to advance free- 
dom, but as a cioak to attack antitotalitarian 
allies. 

Some rights advocates have simultaneously 
urged punitive policies against Chile and 
measures to normalize relations with Cuba. 
This is a double irony. Human rights are 
more honored in Chile than in Cuba and 
Chile is pursuing a more peaceful foreign 
policy than Cuba. Havana is a mischief 
maker on a grand scale, acting as a cats-paw 
for Moscow. Castro, in addition to shoring 
up a minority regime in Angola with 19,000 
Cuban troops, has sent Cuban soldiers to 
support the Marxist military junta in Ethio- 
pia and to assist “revolutionary” regimes 
and other groups in a dozen other African 
states. 

This double standard is often promoted 
by the media. According to a tabulation of 
news stories, editorials, and signed opinion 
for 1976, the prestige media's big five—New 
York Times, Washington Post, and the TV 
evening news shows of ABC, CBS, and NBC 
carried 227 items about rights violations in 
two allied countries, Chile and South Korea, 
in contrast to only 24 stories about violation 
in three Communist countries, North Korea, 
Cuba, and Cambodia. The tabulation drawn 
up by Accuracy in Media follows: 


South North Cam- 
Chile Korea Korea Cuba bodia 


The content of the items was not exam- 
ined, but the bias was clearly revealed by the 
inordinate attention given the small human 
rights sins of two loyal allies compared to the 
massive sins of three totalitarian adversar- 
ies—a ratio of almost ten to one. 


Admittedly, it is far easier to get reliable 
information about the imperfections of au- 
thoritarian societies than those of closed, 
totalitarian states, but this is hardly an ex- 
cuse for the media which pride themselves on 
vigorous investigative reporting. Certainly a 
little effort could have yielded considerably 
more data on violations in Cambodia, North 
Korea, and Cuba, to say nothing of China 
where both blunt and subtle forms of re- 
pression have been developed into an ex- 
quisite craft. 

The lopsided application of human rights 
criteria is justified by White House and 
State Department spokesmen on pragmatic 
grounds. They frankly admit that they give 
more critical attention to allies than to ad- 
versaries because they have more leverage 
over the former—we can withhold or threat- 
en to withhold aid from our friends, so why 
not strike a blow for freedom where we can, 
or, if one prefers, why not administer the 
two-by-four to a mulish friend? 

What is America’s Responsibility? 

In a formal and legal sense, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has no responsibility—and certainly 
no authority—to promote human rights in 
other sovereign states, But this is hardly the 
whole story. Because of our heritage, our ded- 
ication to humane government, our power, 
and our wealth, we Americans have a moral 
responsibility, albeit ill-defined, in the larger 
world consistent with our primary obligations 
at home and commensurate with our ca- 
pacity to influence external events. We are 
almost universally regarded as a humani- 
tarian power and as the champion of free- 
dom and decency. We should be proud of our 
humane occupation policies in Germany and 
Japan. But we enjoy no occupation rights 
now, and the role of our government abroad 
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is less clear. Saying this, the American peo- 
ple and their government can make two ma- 
jor contributions to the cause of human 
rights in other countries. 

First, in the spirit of John Quincy Adams 
and Lincoln. we can be worthy custodians 
of the freedom bequeathed us by the Found- 
ing Fathers and thus continued to give heart 
to the aspirations of peoples everywhere. We 
can give hope to those in bondage by illus- 
trating what the late Reinhold Niebuhr has 
called “the relevance of the impossible ideal.” 
We can never fully realize our own ideals. 
And in most other cultural settings, full re- 
spect for human rights cannot be expected 
in the foreseeable future. A quick change in 
government will not enshrine liberty or jus- 
tice. The message of our example is subdued, 
but not without hope—the struggle for a bit 
more freedom of choice or a better chance 
for justice is a never-ending one and after 
small gains have been made, eternal vigilance 
is vital to avoid sliding back into bondage. 
Serving as an example of decency, then, is 
our most effective way to nudge forward 
the cause of human dignity. 

Second, our government can advance hu- 
man rights by strengthening our resolve and 
our resources to defend our allies who are 
threatened by totalitarian aggression or sub- 
version. This requires security guarantees, 
military assistance, and in some cases the 
presence of U.S. troops on foreign soil. Our 
combined effort to maintain a favorable bal- 
ance of power has succeeded in vreser ing the 
independence of Western Europe, Japan, and 
South Korea. But because of our half-hearted 
commitment, we failed in Vietnam, Cambo- 
dia, and Laos, and in a different sense in 
Angola. 

We have a domestic consensus for con- 
tinued support of our North Atlantic allies 
and Japan, but some of our commitments 
elsewhere have been eroded by confusion over 
the nature of the threat. We are being se- 
verely tested in Talwan. South Korea. end 
southern Africa. In each case, the totali- 
tarians are pressing relentlessly by military, 
economic, political, and subversive means to 
destroy and replace Western influence. The 
struggle in these areas is hardly one of pure 
freedom against totalitarianism, but human 
rights fas well as peace) are clearly at stake. 
Any regime installed or sponsored by Moscow 
or Peking in Seoul, Taipei, or Pretoria will 
certainly provide less justice and freedom 
than the imperfect regime it displaced. 

Beyond serving as a good example and 
maintaining our security commitments, there 
is little the U.S. Government can or should 
do to advance human rights, other than us- 
ing quiet diplomatic channels at appropriate 
times and places. Moscow and other govern- 
ments should be reminded of their pledges 
in the United Nations Charter and the Hel- 
sinki Agreement. Public preaching to friend 
or foe has limited utility. As we have already 
seen, it is both embarrassing and contra- 
productive to threaten punitive measures 
against friendly, but less than democratic, 
regimes which are attempting to achieve a 
reasonable balance between authority and 
freedom at home, often under severely try- 
ing circumstances, and are pursuing con- 
structive policies abroad. 


THE IRONY OF VIRTUE 


The Carter Administration is not of one 
mind on the significance, purpose, or effects 
of the human rights crusade. The adminis- 
tration is even less united in the imvlemen- 
tation of the program in specific cases. Dur- 
ing his visit to Iran last December, Presi- 
dent Carter gave his final approval for the 
sale of six to eight nuclear reactors to that 
country whose government has been the tar- 
get of human rights activists as well as of 
Marxist groups. Alleged rights violations by 
the Shah's government have apparently had 
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little effect on U.S. arms sales there. The 
same appears to be true of South Korea. In 
fact, some observers believe that the entire 
campaign so far has been more rhetoric than 
reality, and some suggest that it was 
launched more to satisfy the impulses of U.S. 
domestic groups than to effect real changes 
in the external world. 

In any event, there appears to be a grow- 
ing recognition of the moral and political 
limitations of a foreign policy crusade which, 
to repeat Mr. Carter, is based on “constant 
decency” and “optimism.” While defending 
the campaign in principle, Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance notes some of the reservations 
and flaws developed above. In a Law Day ad- 
dress April 30, 1977, Mr. Vance warned 
against a “self-righteous and strident” pos- 
ture and said “we must always keep in mind 
the limits of our power and of our wisdom.” 
He added that a doctrinaire plan of action" 
to advance human rights “would be as dam- 
aging as indifference.” 


The tone of Mr. Vance's address stands in 
sharp contrast to President Carter's Notre 
Dame speech, which has been criticized as 
arrogant, self-righteous, and naive by Sena- 
tor Daniel Moynihan and eight other policy 
observers in a monograph published last De- 
cember.* Among other things, these critics 
took exception to Mr. Carter’s view that there 
have been “dramatic worldwide advances in 
the protection of the individual from the 
arbitrary power of the state.” In his prag- 
matic response to the security and other po- 
litical realities, however, the President is far 
closer to Mr. Vance’s words than to his own 
rhetoric. In the interests of reasonable con- 
sistency, the President has two choices—he 
can alter his rhetoric or alter his actual poli- 
cles. Politically and morally, reality is more 
com~eling than rhetoric. 


The canons of prudence, statesmanship, 
and accountability all suggest that the Presi- 
dent tone down his rhetoric. He should 
quietly recognize the political and moral 
limits of promoting particular reforms in 
other societies. He should recognize that a 
policy rooted in a presumption of American 
righteousness and in our capacity to sponsor 
virtue in other states often leads to the op- 
posite effect. In some circumstances, the in- 
vocation of a rigid standard could undercut 
our security ties and invite a disaster in 
which millions of persons would move from 
partial freedom to tyranny. 

Mr. Carter's policy is full of irony, pre- 
cisely because his gocd intentions may lead 
to dire consequences. Irony is not the result 
of evil intention or malice, but rather of a 
hidden defect in virtue. In Mr. Carter's case, 
at least in rhetoric, the defect is a kind of 
vague, romantic optimism with an excessive 
confidence in the power of reason and good- 
will. This comforting view of human nature, 
the child of the Enlightenment and social 
Darwinism, differs sharply with the more 
sober Biblical understanding of the nature 
and destiny of man. Be that as it may, the 
President should not be judged on his philo- 
sophical consistency, but rather by the ac- 
tual policies he pursues. Since there is some 
relation between how one thinks and feels 
and what one does, it is not inappropriate 
to recall the words of columnist Michael 
Novak: “One of the best ways to create an 
immoral foreign policy is to try too hard for 
a moral one.” 


3 See “Morality and Foreign Policy: A Sym- 
posium on President Carter’s Stance,” ed., 
Ernest W. Lefever, published by Ethics and 
Public Policy Center, Georgetown University, 
December 1977. The other critics are Robert 
L. Bartley, Ronald L. Berman, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, Charles Burton Marshall, Michael 
Novak, John P. Roche, Eugene V. Rostow, and 
Roger L. Shinn. 
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THE RARE II REVIEW ACT OF 1981 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 842 the 
RARE II Review Act of 1981 introduced 
yesterday by Senator HAYAKAWA. For the 
past decade, one-third of the national 
forest system, some 62 million acres, has 
been in limbo. It is not wilderness be- 
cause Congress has not statutorily de- 
clared it to be. But neither has it been 
used or developed for either its resource 
or recreational values. 

These lands have been embroiled in a 
continuing round of studies, litigation, 
restudies and new court challenges. The 
lands are in dispute because they are 
roadless and thus eligible to be consid- 
ered for wilderness. 

Wilderness is a very special, highly 
restricted use of land. Wilderness is de- 
fined by law as “an area where the Earth 
and its community of life are untram- 
meled by man, where man himself is a 
visitor who does not remain.” 

Access to wilderness can be only by 
foot, on horseback, or by canoe. There 
are no roads, improved campsites, ski 
lifts, or permanent structures. Care, rec- 
reational vehicles, and motor boats are 
excluded. Timber harvesting is prohib- 
ited. Mining, oil and gas exploration, 
grazing, and wildlife and watershed 
management are limited. Wilderness is 
the most restrictive of all public land 
uses. 

The national forest system is one of 
America’s great natural resources. For 
nearly a century, Congress has required 
these 187 million acres be used for a va- 
riety of purposes, including timber graz- 
ing, minerals, water, recreation, wilder- 
ness and fish and wildlife. 

Congress has reserved to itself the 
right to decide which national forest 
lands should be designated as wi-der- 
ness. It has left to the Forest Service, 
operating within statutory guidelines, 
decisions on the use of forest lands not 
designated as wilderness. 

Enactment of the Forest and Range- 
land Renewable Resources Planning Act 
of 1974 (RPA) provided for the first time 
a long-range planning program for na- 
tional forest management and other 
Forest Service programs. RPA requires 
that information be developed to aid 
decisionmaking and to help identify the 
array of issues which can affect the use 
of natural resources for decades to come. 

RPA provides a process by which pro- 
gram and policy alternatives can be ex- 
pressed and considered. The Forest Serv- 
ice must prepare a periodic renewable 
resources assessment and a series of 
long-range renewable resource programs 
that are responsive to changes antici- 
pated in the year ahead. 

The first assessment and program were 
sent to Congress early in 1976 with the 
first updatings scheduled for 1979 and 
1980, respectively. The act requires a 
new assessment every 10 years there- 
after and a new program every 5 years. 

The program is developed with public 
participation and millions of public dol- 
lars. It is a program where the approach 
to management and allocation of na- 
tional forest resources evolved after Con- 
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gress recognized the serious difficulties 
created by political responses to com- 
plex long-term problems. The integrated 
approach to the uses of our national for- 
ests promises the most public benefits of 
any yet tried and it should be permitted 
to work. However, Congress and the ad- 
ministration have independently taken 
actions at cross purposes with the RPA 
program, especially with regard to wil- 
derness designations. 

The RPA program provides for a ma- 
jor increase in the national forest share 
of the national wilderness preservation 
system. National forest classified wil- 
derness acreage would remain nearly 
constant up to 1980 at 15.2 million acres; 
then recommendations would be made to 
Congress to increase the acreage to 25 to 
30 million by 2020. The Wilderness Act 
of 1964 designated 14.3 million acres of 
national forest for possible inclusion in 
the national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem. Additions have now raised the acre- 
age to 25.4 million, including 5.4 million 
acres in Alaska. As of January 1981, this 
total of 25.4 million acres of wilderness 
already meets the RPA goal for the year 
2020. Still wilderness considerations con- 
tinue. 

The Wilderness Act of 1964 required 
the Secretary of Agriculture to study and 
review, within 10 years, existing primi- 
tive areas under its administration for 
suitability for inclusion in the national 
wilderness preservation system. Al- 
though it was not required to do so un- 
der the Wilderness Act, the U.S. Forest 
Service, under its administrative discre- 
tion, established its first roadless area 
review and evaluation (RARE I). Ini- 
tiated in 1972, RARE I inventoried 1,449 
roadless and undeveloped areas, involv- 
ing 56 million acres, for possible inclusion 
in the national wilderness preservation 
system. Almost 8 years later, and after 
the initiation in June 1977, of a more 
comprehensive study (RARE II), the For- 
est Service made its latest reconimenda- 
tions on which areas within the national 
forest system should be designated as 
wilderness and included in the national 
wilderness preservation system. 

In its final environmental statement, 
“Roadless Area Review and Evaluation 
II” (January 1979) the Forest Service 
presented, on an area basis. its recom- 
mendations regarding 62 million acres of 
national forest lands. Based on the review 
and evaluation of these lands the Forest 
Service recommended that 15 million 
acres be designated as wilderness, 11 
million acres as further planning—sub- 
ject to continuing resource management 
planning and studies—and 36 million 
acres as nonwilderness. 

During a 3-month period the Car- 
ter administration considered the Forest 
Service recommendations and on April 
16, 1979, announced its endorsement 
with some minor revisions. The Carter 
administration then sent to Congress the 
Forest Service recommendations, some- 
what revised, for legislative action. To 
date, nine States have had these recom- 
mendations considered and revised and 
have passed into statutory wilderness 
designation on some 9.7 million acres. 
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However, this should not be construed to 
mean that of the 15 million acres recom- 
mended for wilderness, only 5.3 million 
acres remain to be considered. This is 
the problem. There are still 11.3 million 
acres recommended for further planning 
and 28.7 million acres recommended for 
nonwilderness. Congress is not limited to 
only wilderness recommendations. It can 
designate for wilderness any of the fur- 
ther planning or nonwilderness areas. 

The result is an enormous uncertainty 
about the amount of national forest 
lands available for timber supply and re- 
source uses. Withdrawals for wilderness 
and wilderness study are having severe 
impacts on the Nation’s timber supply, 
development of mineral and energy re- 
sources, range capability, and the expan- 
sion of developed recreational opportu- 
nities. These actions collectively shrink 
the land base available for multiple use. 
Even more disturbing is the cloud of un- 
certainty that hangs over lands inven- 
toried as roadless but which have not 
been recommended for wilderness. These 
lands could and should be providing es- 
sential resources, such as timber, and 
vitally important mineral and energy 
resources. b 

The focus has been on expanding 
wilderness designations simply because 
land is undisturbed. The very nature of 
the wilderness study and designation 
system, coupled with its enormous litiga- 
tion possibilities, means that wilderness 
advocates can win, through indecision, 
long-term wilderness status for their fa- 
vorite areas without any consideration 
of overall national needs. 

With this paralysis, the urgent ques- 
tion which must be answered is, How 
much wilderness is enough? 

The quickest step that can be taken to 
end the uncertainty and remove the 
paralysis is to provide by statute for the 
nonwilderness multiple-use management 
of the 36 mill'on acres that were recom- 
mended for nonwilderness use as a result 
of RARE II. 


Although the Forest Service's stated 
intention is to manage these lands for 
nonwilderness purposes, statutory direc- 
tion is necessary to avoid legal entangle- 
ments that could prolong the indecision 
Such legislation would constitute a final 
“No” to those who persist in their efforts 
to convert these lands to wilderness 
even though extensive studies have found 
them unsuited for that purpose. 


Such national legislation will rein- 
force the RARE II process. It will give 
the Forest Service the continuity and 
time required to plan timber manage- 
ment programs, which can involve a pe- 
riod of 100 years, without threat of 
costly time consuming appeals and law- 
suits. It will bring to a close for these 
lands 16 years of uncertainty which has 
plagued workers, managers, and com- 
munities whose livelihoods depend on 
national forest resources. 

Mr. President, passage of this bill wil) 
help to solve this paralysis and confront 
Congress with its responsibility to an- 
swer, in a timely fashion, How much 
wilderness is enough? 
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SOVIET DEFENSE ADVANCES IN 
PAST FEW YEARS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
urgent need for our Nation to rebuild 
our defense forces is becoming clearer 
to the American people each day. 

Our military leaders, no longer con- 
strained by the ill-conceived defense pol- 
icies of the Carter administration, are 
speaking out clearly relative to our de- 
fense problems and the needed solutions. 

A succinct statement on this subject 
came recently from the Commander in 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command, 
Gen. Richard Ellis, who declared we are 
now entering an “extremely dangerous 
period” because of “years of indecision, 
cancellations, and delays, involving stra- 
tegic force modernization.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled “SAC 
Chief: Arms Gap Is Alarming,” which 
appeared in the March 19, 1981 issue of 
the Omaha World Herald, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAC CHIEF: Arms Gap Js ALARMING 
(By Howard Silber) 

The commander-in-chief of the Strategic 
Air Command has told a congressional sub- 
committee that the United States will enter 
an “extremely dangerous period” because of 
its strategic weapons insufficiency. 

Gen. Richard H. Ellis blamed “years of in- 
decision, cancellations and delays involving 
strategic force modernization” which he said 
“have led to a strategic imbalance between 
the United States and the Soviet Union.” 

The Ellis remarks were contained in a copy 
of his testimony Wednesday before the re- 
search and development subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee in 
Washington. 

Ellis expressed alarm at what he called “the 
fragile nature” of strategic communications 
and command control systems. 

As & result, he said, “One of the pressing 
areas of concern is the high stress placed on” 
the extensive communications system “by So- 
viet submarines which patrol off both of our 
coasts.” 

Ellis said the strategic imbalance between 
the United States and Russia “came about 
principally because one leg of the strategic 
Triad was allowed to become vulnerable and 
another leg to approach obsolescence.” 

His reference was to the Minuteman and 
Titan II intercontinental ballistic missile- 
force, which he said has become increasingly 
vulnerable to Soviet missiles, and to the prin- 
cipal. U.S. strategic bomber, the 25-year-old 
B-52. These, along with the Navy’s missile 
submarines, constitute the strategic Triad. 

The SAC chief called for continued devel- 
opment of the MX missile without further 
delays, as a means of providing the United 
States with a survivable ICBM force. 

Ellis called for the production of new 
bombers—either an improved FB-111 or the 
B-1—for introduction to the SAC force in the 
middle of the current decade or sooner and 
work on a more sophisticated, advanced- 
technology manned penetrator for the 1990s. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GrRassLEy). The Chair, on behalf of the 
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President pro tempore, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 96-374, appoints the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) and Dr. 
David Gardner, president of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, to the National Com- 
mission on Student Financial Assistance. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the 
United States announced that on March 
31, 1981, he had approved and signed the 
following act: 

S. 509. An act to amend section 201 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to de- 
lete the requirement that the support price 
of milk be adjusted semiannually. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


At 4:54 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled joint resolution: 

HJ. Res. 182. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 26, 1981, as “National Recogni- 
tion Day for Veterans of the Vietnam Era.” 


The enrolled joint resolution was sub- 
sequently signed by the President pro 
tempcze (Mr. THURMOND). 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMU- 
NICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-823. A communication from the Act- 
ing Under Secretary of Agriculture for In- 
ternational Affairs and Commodity Pro- 

„ transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
third quarterly commodity and country 
allocation table showing the planned pro- 
graming of food assistance under title I/III 
of Public Law 480 for fiscal year 1981; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

EC-824. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on an overobligation of appro- 
priations in the Federal Buildings Fund of 
the Public Building Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

EC-825. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “The Army Needs To Improve 
Individual Soldier Training In Its Units”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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EC-826. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Logistics), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a- report with respect to converting the base 
operating support functions at Naval Air 
Facility, Midway Island, and the decision 
that performance under contract is the most 
cost-effective method of accomplishment; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-827. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of the intent of the recent 
discovery and disposal of a suspected lethal 
chemical nerve agent munition at Dugway 
Proving Ground, Utah; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-828. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the final Urban Mass Trans- 
poration Administration Quarterly Report 
for fiscal year 1980; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-829. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titlei “What Can Be Done To Check The 
Growth Of Federal Entitlement And Indexed 
Spending”; to the Committee on the Budget. 

EC-830. A communication from the chair- 
man of the board and the president and chief 
executive officer of the U.S. Railway Associa- 
tion, transmitting, pursvant to law, a report 
entitled “Conrail at the Crossroads: The 
Future Of Rail Service in the Northeast”; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-831. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice that 
the Commission will be unable to render a 
final decision in Docket No. 37522, Florida 
East Coast Railroad, application of joint 
rates, within the initially srecified 7-month 
period; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-832. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the proposed al- 
location in the fiscal year 1981 space shuttle 
program of funds in excess of the amount 
appropriated; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EC-833. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Hazard- 
ovs Materials Transportation Act to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-834. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, as amended, 
and the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety 
Act of 1979 to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-835. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator, Energy Information Adminis- 
tration, Department of Energy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, volume three of the Energy 
Information Administration Annual Report 
for 1980; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-836. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the annual achievements 
of the innovation grant program of the urban 
park and recreation recovery program 
(UPARR): to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-837. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Clean Air Act: Summary of GAO Reports 
(October 1977 through January 1981) And 
Ongoing Reviews,” April 1, 1981; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-838. A communication from the Acting 
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Chairman, Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, Executive Office of the President, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation 
authorizing the Council on Environmental 
Quality appropriations under the Environ- 
mental Quality Improvement Act (EQIA) of 
1970 for fiscal years ending September 30, 
1982 and September 30, 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-839. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Labor, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Trade Act of 
1974 to provide for changes in adjustment 
assistance for workers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

Ec-840. A communication from the Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on inven- 
tory of nonpurchased foreign currencies as of 
September 30, 1980; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-841. A communication from the assist- 
ant legal adviser for treaty affairs, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, international agree- 
ments other than treaties entered into by the 
United States within 60 days after the execu- 
tion thereof; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

EC-842. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Health, Department 
of Health and Human Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on a new system of 
records; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-843. A communication from the Presi- 
dent, the Mortgage Corp., Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation, transmitting its an- 
nual report for 1980; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-844. A communication from the Acting 
Inspector General, Department of Health and 
Human Services, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Office of Inspec- 
tor General covering the period January 1, 
1980 through December 31, 1980; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-845. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary, Federal Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the FTC's annual 
report of compliance with the Government 
in the Sunshine Act; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-846. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Divi- 
sion, U.S. Deparment of Justice, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on its activities and 
operations for 1980 re the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978, 28 U.S.C. 529; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-847. A communication from the Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, Exec- 
utive Office of the President, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to revise the 
Federal Grant and Cooperative agreement 
Act (P.L. 95-224, 41 U.S.C. 501 et seq.); to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-848. A communication from the Public 
Information Specialist, Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report of the Com- 
mission under the Freedom of Information 
Act for calendar year 1980; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-849. A communication from the Pres- 
ident of the Inter-American Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Founda- 
tion’s report for calendar year 1980 under the 
Freedom of Information Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

EC-850. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Judicial Center, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the 1980 Annual Report 
of the Center; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-851. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the agency’s 
r=nort for calendar year 1980 under the Free- 
dom of Information Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EC-852. A communication from the Solic- 
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itor of the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights, transmitting pursuant to law, 
the report of the Commission for calendar 
year 1980 under the rreedom of Information 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-853. A communication from the presi- 
dent and from the national director of the 
Girl Scouts, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the 31st Annual Report of the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-854. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
on the primary care research and demonstra- 
tion program for fiscal year 1980; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-855. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fourth annual 
report on the administration of the national 
health service corps scholarship program; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were re- 
ferred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POW-55. A petition from a citizen of San 
Francisco, Calif., favoring congressional co- 
operation with the efforts of the Reagan ad- 
ministration to strengthen the military power 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

POM-56. A petition from a citizen of Mi- 
ami, Fla., favoring congressional cooperation 
with the efforts of the Reagan administration 
to strengthen the military power of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TOWER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment (in the 
nature of a substitute), and an amendment 
to the title: 

S. 694. A bill to authorize supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year 1981 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, 
and to increase the authorized personnel 
strength for military and civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 97-35). 

By Mr. TOWER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. Res. 105. A resolution waiving section 
402 (a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
S. 694; referred to the Committee on the 
Budget. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

TREATY 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with amendments: 

Executive U, 96th Congress, ist Session. 
Maritime Boundary Settlement Treaty With 
Canada, signed at Washington, March 29, 
1979 (Executive Rept. 97-5). 

By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry: 

William Gene Lesher, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Seeley Lodwick, of Iowa, to be Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for International Af- 
fairs and Commodity Programs. 
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Seeley Lodwick, of Iowa, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

William Gene Lesher, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

John B. Crowell, of Oregon, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

C. W. McMillan, of Virginia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


(The above nominations reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry, with the recom- 
mendation that they be confirmed, sub- 
ject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ: 

S. 843. A bill for the relief of Dr. Romulo 
Z. Kabatay and Wilma E. Kabatay; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 844. A bill for the relief of Daniel Han 
Ying NG; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 845. A bill for the relief of Bins Tao 
San; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARNER (for himself and 
Mr. Jackson) (by request): 

S. 846. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of Energy for national 
security programs for fiscal year 1982 and 
fiscal year 1983, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PERCY (by request): 

S. 847. A bill to amend the Board for In- 
ternational Broadcasting Act of 1973, to 
authorize a supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1981, and to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1932 and 1983; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

S. 848. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Peace Corps, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

S. 849. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the International Communication Agen- 
cy to carry out in fiscal years 1982 and 1983 
international communication and educa- 
tional and cultural exchange programs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 850. A bill to amend the internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide greater protec- 
tion for the rights of the taxpayers; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 851. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to increase the amount that an 
artist may deduct when he contributes an 
artistic composition to charity; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 852. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide a tax credit for certain 
contributions of literary, musical or artistic 
compositions; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 853. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide that the Federal Government 
will gradually take over the local share of 
AFDC and medicaid costs if States meet cer- 
tain minimum AFDC benefit requirements, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 854. A bill to promote the orderly con- 
duct of international relations by facilitating 
the operation of foreign missions in the 
United States, thereby promoting the secure 
and efficient overation of the U.S. missions 
abroad; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 
S. 855. A bill to amend the Social Security 
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Act to revise the AFDC and medicaid match- 
ing formula for States which meet certain 
minimum AFDC benefit requirements, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SARBANES: 

S. 856. A bill to provide that certain term 
employees whose service was terminated by 
the Government Printing Office may have 
such service taken into account when the 
employees are being considered for other Fed- 
eral employment, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 857. A bill to impose quantitative re- 
strictions on the importation of lamb meat; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 858. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide estate tax equity 
for family farms and other enterprises, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
DOMENICI, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. NUNN, Mr. LAXALT, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Lucar, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. Grasstey, Mr. Symms, Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON, Mr, BENTSEN, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. MoynrHan, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SASSER, Mr. Specter, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. DeConcrnt, Mr. DENTON, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mrs. Hawx1ns, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
WaLttop, Mr. ANvDREWs, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. Gaen, Mr. DURENBERGER, and Mr. 
METZENBAUM) : 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate the 
week of May 3 through May 9, 1981, as Na- 
tional Physical Fitness and Sports for All 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. WARNER (for himself 

and Mr. Jackson) (by request): 

S. 846. A bill to authorize appropri- 

ations for the Department of Energy for 

national security programs for fiscal year 

1982 and fiscal year 1983, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NATIONAL SECURITY 

AND MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF NUCLEAR EN- 
ERGY AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1982 


@ Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize appropriations for the De- 
partment of Energy for national security 
programs for fiscal year 1982 and fiscal 
year 1983, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a letter of transmittal requesting 
consideration of the legislation and ex- 
plaining its purpose be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 846 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Department of Energy 
National Security and Military Applications 
of Nuclear Energy Authorization Act of 1982“. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 

be appropriated to the Department of Energy 
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for fiscal year 1982 for operating expenses in- 
curred in carrying out national security pro- 
grams (including scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of the armed services, 
strategic and critical materials necessary for 
the common defense, and military applica- 
tions of nuclear energy and related manage- 
ment and support activities) as follows: 

(1) For naval reactors development, 
$279,500,000; 

(2) For weapons activities, $2,454,300,000; 

(3) For verification and control technology, 
$48,900,000; 

(4) For materials production, $616,200,000; 

(5) For defense nuclear waste manage- 
ment, $262,028,000; 

(6) For nuclear materials security and 
safeguards development, $44,300,000; 

(7) For security investigations, $23,600,000. 


PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 102. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of En- 
ergy for fiscal year 1982 for plant and capital 
equipment (including planning, construc- 
tion, acquisition and modification of facili- 
ties, land acquisition related thereto, and 
acquisition and fabrication of capital equip- 
ment not related to construction) necessary 
for national security programs, as follows: 
for national security development: 

Project 82-N-100, general plant projects, 
various locations, $4,000,000. 

Project 82-N-111, materials facility, 
Savannah River, South Carolina, $15,000,000. 

(2) For weapons activities: 

Project 82-D-100, general plant projects, 
various locations, $15,800,000. 

Project 82-D-103, general plant projects, 
various locations, $16,300,000. 

Project 82-D-104, new weapons production 
installations, various locations, $5,000,000. 

Project 82-D-106, weapon assembly facili- 
ties, Pantex Plant, Amarillo, Texas, $23,500,- 
000. 

Project 82-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, Phase 
III. various locations, $87,500,000. 

Project 82-D-108, nuclear weapons stock- 
pile improvement, various locations, $32,- 
200,000. 

Project 82-D-109, 155mm artillery fired 
atomic projectile (AFAP) production facili- 
ties, various locations, $35,000,000. 

Project 82-D-111, interactive graphics sys- 
tem, various locations, $9,000,000. 

Project 82-D-142, North Las Vegas Atlas 
facility, Las Vegas, Nevada, $3,600,000. 

Project 82-D-146, weapons production and 
production support facilities, various loca- 
tions, $8,000,000. 

Project 82-D-147, pressure test facility, 
Savannah River Plant, Aiken, South Caro- 
lina, $3,500,000. 

Project 81-D-106, weaponization facilities, 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, California, an additional sum of 
$1,000,000 for a total project authorization of 
$7,600,000. 

Project 81-D-108, reactor support facili- 
ties, Sandia National Laboratories, New Mex- 
ico, an additional sum of $1,000,000 for a 
total project authorization of $10,000,000. 


Project 81-D-115, MX warhead produc- 
tion facilities, various locations, an addi- 
tional sum of $60,000,000 for a total project 
authorization of $70,000,000. 

Project 81-D-116, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, Phase 
II, various locations, an additional sum of 
$10,000,000 for a total project authoriza- 
tion of $85,000,000. 8 


Project 81-D-120, control of effluents and 
pollutants, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, an additional sum of $3,400,000 for a 
total project authorization of $6,400,000. 


Project 81-D-133, earthquake damage 
restoration, Lawrence Livermore Nations! 
Laboratory, California, an additional sum o* 
$6,300,000 for a total project authorization 
of $9,300,000. 
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Project 81-D-134, earthquake damage res- 
toration, Sandia National Laboratory at 
Livermore, California, an additional sum of 
$1,700,000 for a total project authorization 
of $3,700,000. 

Project 79-7—o, universal pilot plant, Pan- 
tex Plant, Amarillo, Texas, an additional sum 
of $5,200,000 for a total project authoriza- 
tion of $12,600,000. 

Project 78-16-a, cruise missile production 
facilities, various locations, an additional 
sum of $80,700,000 for a total project au- 
thorization of $98,800,000. 

Project 78-17-d, steam plant improve- 
ments, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
an additional sum of $1,500,000 for a total 
project authorization of $27,000,000. 

Project 78-17-e, high explosive machining 
facility, Pantex Plant, Amarillo, Texas, an 
additional sum of $5,600,000 for a total 
project authorization of $10,600,000. 

Project 77-1ll-c, 8-inch artillery fired 
atomic projectile (AFAP) production facili- 
ties, various locations, an additional sum of 
$3,600,000 for a total project authorization 
of $30,800,000. 

(3) For materials production: 

Project 82-D-116, general plant projects, 
various locations, $23,000,000. 

Project 82-D-117, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $3,000,000. 

Project 82-D-118, N plant security and 
surveillance, Richland, Washington $4,000,- 
000. 

Project 82-D-124, restoration of production 
capabilities, Phase II, various locations, 
$126,000,000. 

Project 82—-D-126, reactor safety and rella- 
bility, various locations, $42,900,000. 

Project 82-D-127, safeguards improve- 
ments, Savannah River, South Carolina, $34,- 
600,000. 

Project 82-D-128, plant perimeter security 
systems upgrade, Idaho Fuels Processing 
Facilities, Idaho National Engineering Labo- 
ratory, Idaho, $4,400,000. 

Project 82-D-136, fuel processing facilities 
upgrade, Idaho Fuel Processing Facility, 
INEL, Tdaho, $40,000,000. 

Project 81-D-126, pollution abatement 
facilities—chemical processing plants, Rich- 
land, Washington, for an additional sum of 
$4,300,000 for a total project authorization of 
$5,300,000. 

Project 81-D-128, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities. various locations, an addi- 
tional sum of $14,400,000 for a total project 
authorization of $49,400.0000. 

Project 81-D-142, steam transfer header 
Savannah River. South Carolina. an addi- 
tional sum of $1,000.000 for a total project 
authorization of 88.000.000. 

Project 81-D-143, L—Reactor Upgrade, Sa- 
vannah River, South Carolina, an additional 
sum of $66,000.000 for a total project author- 
ization of $115,000,.000. 

Project 80-AE-3, steam generation facil- 
ities, Idaho Fuels Processine Facility. Idaho, 
an additional sum of $5,000,000 for a total 
project authorization of $28.500.000. 

Protect 77-13-a. fluorinel dissolution pro- 
cess and fuel receiving improvements, Idaho 
Fuels Processing Facility, Idaho National 
Fngineering Laboratory, Idaho. an addi- 
tional sum of $50.000.000 for a total project 
authorization of $199,400,000. 

(4) For defense nuclear waste manage- 
ment: 

Project 82-N-101, general plant projects 
various locations. 811.400 000. 

Protect 89-N-103. waste handling and iso- 
lation facilities, Richland, Washington, $34,- 
450,000. 

Protect 82-N-104, waste transfer facilities, 
Richland, Washineton, $6.750 000. 

Protect 82-N-107, rail redlacement/ Han- 
ford railroad, Richland, Washington, 812. 
000.000. 

Project 82-N-119 
desion. Savannah River, 
$10.000.000. 


nlant encineering and 
South Carolina, 
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Project 77-13-f, waste isolation pilot plant, 
Delaware Basin, Southeast, New Mexico, an 
additional sum of $8,600,000 for a total pro- 
ject authorization of $127,600,000. 

(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction— 

(A) for naval reactors development, $28,- 
000,000; 

(B) for weapons activities, $196,500,000; 

(C) for verification and control techno- 
logy, $1,100,000; 

(D) for materials production, $73,600,000; 

(E) for defense nuclear waste manage- 
ment, $24,472,000; and 

(F) for nuclear materials security and 
safeguards development, $3,700,000. 


TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
REPROGRAMMING 


Sec. 201. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of 105 percent of the amount author- 
ized for that program by this Act or $10,- 
000,000 more than the amount authorized 
for that program by this Act, whichever is 
the lesser, and 


(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to, or requested of, 
the Congress, unless a period of 30 calendar 
days (not including any day in which either 
House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress of notice from the Secretary of Energy 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
Secretary“) containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of the proposed action, or unless 
each committee before the expiration of such 
period has transmitted to the Secretary writ- 
ten notice to the effect such Committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 


LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 


Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary may carry out 
any construction proiect under the general 
plant projects provisions authorized by this 
Act if the total estimated cost of the con- 
struction project does not exceed $1,000,000. 


(b) If at any time during the construction 
of any general plant project authorized by 
this Act, the estimated cost of the project 
is revised due to unforeseen cost variations 
and the revised cost of the proiect exceeds 
$1,000,000, the Secretary shall immediately 
furnish a complete report to the appropriate 
committees of Congress explaining the rea- 
sons for the cost variation. 


LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the current esti- 
mated cost of a construction project which 
is authorized by section 102 of this Act, or 
which is in support of national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy and was 
authorized by any previous Act, exceeds by 
more than 25 percent the higher of (1) the 
amount authorized for the project, or (2) 
the amount of the total estimated cost for 
the project as shown in the most recent 
budget justification data submitted to Con- 
gress. construction may not be started or 
additional obligations incurred in connec- 
tion with the project above the total esti- 
mated cost. as the case may be, unless a 
period of 30 calendar davs (not including 
any day in which either House of Congress 
is not in session because of adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain) has 
passed after receipt by the avpronriate com- 
mittees of Congress of written notice from 
the Secretary containing a full and complete 
statement of the action provosed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in suvport of the action, or unless each com- 
mittee before the exviration of such period 
has notified the Secretary it has no objec- 
tion to the proposed action. 
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(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
construction project which has a current 
estimated cost of less than $5,000,000. 


FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 204. To the extent specified in ap- 
propriation Acts, funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act may be transferred to other 
agencies of the Government for the per- 
formance of the work for which the funds 
were appropriated, and funds so transferred 
may be merged with the appropriations of 
the agency to which the funds are trans- 
ferred. 

AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 

Sec. 205. (a) Within the amounts au- 
thorized by this Act for plant engineering 
and design, the Secretary may carry out ad- 
vance planning and construction designs 
(including architectural and engineering 
services) in connection with any proposed 
construction projects. 

(b) In the event it is necessary to conduct 
a plant engineering and design project 
which was not previously identified in the 
budget justification data previously sub- 
mitted to Congress, the Secretary shall 
notify the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress in writing of the details of the project 
at least 30 days before any funds are obli- 
gated for the project. 

(c) Subsection (b) shall not apply to any 
plant engineering and design project which 
has a current estimated cost of less than 
$500,000. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SECURITY 

PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Sec. 206. Subject to the provisions of ap- 
propriation Acts, amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act for management and sup- 
port activities and for general plant proj- 
ects are available for use, when necessary, 
in connection with all national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 

AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 

Sec. 207. In addition to the advance plan- 
ning and construction design authorized by 
section 102, the Secretary may perform plan- 
ning and design utilizing available funds 
for any Department of Energy defense ac- 
tivity construction project whenever the 
Secretary determines that the design must 
proceed expeditiously in order to meet the 
needs of national defense or to protect prop- 
erty or human life. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAY INCREASES 


Sec. 208. Appropriations authorized by this 
Act for salary, pay, retirement or other bene- 
fits for Federal employees may be increased 
by such amounts as may be necessary for 
increases in benefits authorized by law. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sec. 209. When so specified in an appro- 
priation Act, amounts appropriated for “Op- 
erating Expenses” or for “Plant and Capital 
Equipment” may remain available until 
expended. 


TITLE II—AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1983 


Sec. 301. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Energy to 
be available not earlier than October 1, 1982, 
those sums which may be necessary for fiscal 
year 1983 for programs set forth in this Act. 

(b) All of the provisions which are ap- 
plicable to amounts appropriated pursuant 
to other sections of this Act shall apply in 
the same manner to amounts appropriated 
pursuant to this section. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is proposed 
legislation “[t]o authorize appropriations for 
the Department of Energy for national secu- 
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rity programs for fiscal year 1982 and fiscal 
year 1983“ in accordance with section 660 
of the Department of Energy Organizaticn 
Act. The bill would authorize specific ap- 
propriations for FY 82 and those appropria- 
tions which might be necessary for FY 83. 
The total amount proposed for FY 82 is $4,- 
996,400,000, of which $3,728,828,000 is for op- 
erating expenses, $327,372,000 is for capital 
equipment, and $940,200,000 is for construc- 
tion projects. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that this legislative proposal is in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
Enric J. FYGI, 
Acting General Counsel. 


By Mr. PERCY (by request) : 

S. 847. A bill to amend the Board for 
International Broadcasting Act of 1973, 
to authorize a supplemental appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1981, and to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL YEARS 1981, 1982, 
AND 1983 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the Board for In- 
ternational Broadcasting Act of 1973 and 
to authorize appropriations for the Board 
to carry out its responsibilities as speci- 
fied in that act. 

This legislation has been requested by 
the Board, and I am introducing the pro- 
posed legislation in order that there may 
be a specific bill to which Members of 
the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor at this point, 
together with a sectional analysis of the 
bill and the letter from the Executive 
Director of the Board for International 
Broadcasting to the President of the Sen- 
ate dated March 18, 1981, 


There being no objection, the bill, 
analysis. and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 847 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Years 1981, 1982 and 1983.” 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 1. Section 8(a) (1) (A) of the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act of 1973 
(22 U.S.C. 2877(a)) is amended to read as 
follows— 

(A) $100,300,000 for fiscal year 1981.” 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the Board for International 
Broadcasting $98,317.000 for fiscal year 1982 
and $98,317,000 for fiscal year 1983. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
Section 1; This paragraph authorizes ap- 
propriations of additional funds to the 
Board for improvements in the programs 
and facilities of Radio Free Europe/Radio 

Liberty, Inc., in fiscal year 1981. 
Section 2: This paragraph authorizes ap- 
propriations for the Board to carry out its 
functions during fiscal years 1982 and 1983. 
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BOARD FOR 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith proposed legislation to make re- 
quired amendments to the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting Act of 1973 and to 
authorize appropriations for the Board to 
carry out its responsibilities as specified in 
that Act. 

The bill provides for authorization of a 
supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 
1981 and for appropriations for the Board's 
operation during fiscal years 1982 and 1983. 

A sectional analysis explaining the pro- 
posed legislation is enclosed, 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised the Board that there is no objection 
to the presentation of this proposal to the 
Congress and that its enactment would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Respectfully, 
WALTER R. ROBERTS, 
Executive Director. 


By Mr. PERCY (by request) : 

S. 848. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Peace Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

PEACE CORPS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, by request, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to authorize appropriations for the 
Peace Corps, and for other purposes. 

This legislation has been requested by 
the Peace Corps, and I am introducing 
the proposed legislation in order that 
there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with a section-by-section analy- 
sis of the bill and the letter from the Act- 
ing Director of the Peace Corps to the 
President of the Senate dated March 17, 
1981, 

There being no objection, the bill, anal- 
ysis, and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

5. 848 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Peace Corps Act 
Amendments of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3(b) of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, (hereinafter the Act“) is 
amended by deleting fiscal year 1981 not to 
exceed $118,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof, “for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982 not to exceed $95,000,000, and 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983 
such sums as may be necessary.” 

(b) Section 3(c) of the Act is amended 
by inserting after “fiscal year 1981" the words 
“and fiscal years 1982 and 1983”, 

(c) Section 3 of the Act is amended by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“(h) In recognition of the fact that there 
are over 400,000,000 disabled people in the 
world, 95 percent of whom are among the 
poorest of the poor, the Peace Corps shall be 
administered so as to give particular atten- 
tion to programs, projects and activities 
which tend to integrate disabled people into 
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the national economies of developing coun- 
tries, thus improving their status ana assist- 
ing the total development effort.” 

Sec. 3. Section 9 of the Act is amended by 
striking out section 10(a) (4)" and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 10(a) (5)". 

Sec. 4. Section 5(h) of the Act is amended 
by deleting the last two sentences at the end 
thereof. 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of the Act is amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

“(4) The Provisions of Section 30 of the 
State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 relating to malpractice protection shall 
apply to volunteers and personnel assigned 
or employed under this Act, and references 
to the Secretary of State in subsection (f) 
of such section shall be deemed references 
to the President. For purposes of subsection 
(g) of such section, a Peace Corps represen- 
tative shall be deemed to be a principal rep- 
resentative of the United States.” 

Sec. 6. The Act is amended by striking out 
section 18 thereof. 


Peace Corps ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981— 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1, the enacting clause, establishes 
the enacting clause as the “Peace Corps Act 
Amendments of 1981". 

Section 2 amends section 3(b) of the Peace 
Corps Act (the “Act") to authorize the ap- 
propriation of $95,000,000 for activities un- 
der the Act for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1983. Appropriations are requested 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983 
to comply with the requirement of section 
607 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. 

Section 2 also authorizes the appropria- 
tion of such sums as may be necessary for 
increases in pay, retirement, and similar 
benefits authorized by law for fiscal year 
1982 and 1983. 

Section 2 would also add a new section 
(h) to section 3 of the Act to recognize the 
need for the Peace Corps to give partioular 
attention to the more than 400,000,000 dis- 
abled people in the world, most of whom are 
among the poorest of the poor, and to pro- 
grams, projects and activities which tend 
to integrate them into national economies of 
their countries and thereby improve their 
status and decrease the economic drain they 
represent on their families and society in 
general. 

Section 3 is a technical amendment to 
change the reference to section 10(a) (4) in 
section 9 of the Act to a reference to sec- 
tion 10(a)(5). This is necessary to correct 
an oversight which occurred when section 
10 was renumbered in 1978. 

Section 4 deletes references to malpractice 
protections for Peace Corps Volunteers now 
contained in Section 5(h) and proposed to 
be added to Sec. 10. 

Section 5 amends section 10 of the Act to 
provide to Peace Corps employees and vol- 
unteers protection against claims for dam- 
ages based on medical malpractice or negli- 
gence which is available to State Depart- 
ment employees. Peace Corps employees had 
this coverage prior to passage of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980, but section 1091 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (which provided 
the coverage) was repealed and reenacted as 
part of the Department of State Basic Au- 
thorities Act. This reenactment deprived 
Peace Corps employees of the protection they 
previously had. This amendment would re- 
store thelr coverage by extending to them 
the malpractice protections previously af- 
forded only to Peace Corps Volunteers in 
Section 5(h) of the Act, which was based 
on the same law, using the language of Sec- 
tion 5(h) but adding a reference to Peace 
Corps employees. 
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Section 6 repeals section 18 of the Peace 
Corps Act, which apples the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
1611) to functions carried out under the 
Peace Corps Act. The Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act was superseded by the Export 
Administartion Act of 1979 (93 Stat. 503) 
effective October 1, 1979. Section 18 is there- 
fore obsolete, and should be repealed: 

PEACE Corps, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President, U.S. Senate, the Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for your 
consideration is a draft bill which will en- 
able the Peace Corps to continue its work 
in behalf of world peace and friendship for 
the next two years. 

The bill would authorize the appropriation 
of $95,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982 and such sums as may be 
necessary for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1983. It would also authorize such 
sums as may be necessary to fund increases 
in pay and other employee benefits author- 
ized by law. 

In recognition of the contribution that dis- 
abled individuals can make to their commu- 
nities, we propose that a provision be added 
to the Peace Corps Act requiring that par- 
ticular attention be given to programs, proj- 
ects and activities which tend to integrate 
disabled people into the national economies 
of developing countries. 

The bill would also restore the malpractice 
protection available to Peace Corps employ- 
ees which was inadvertently removed when 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980 was passed. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this draft legislation to the Con- 
gress and that its enactment would be in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G, SYKES, 
Acting Director. 


By Mr. PERCY (by request) : 

S. 849. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the International Communica- 
tion Agency to carry out in fiscal years 
1982 and 1983 international communica- 
tion and educational and cultural ex- 
change programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL YEARS 1982 AND 
1983 

@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, by re- 

quest, I introduce for appropriate refer- 

ence a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the International Communication 

Agency. 

This legislation has been requested 
by the International Communication 
Agency, and I am introducing the pro- 
posed legislation in order that there may 
be a specific bill to which Members of 
the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 


I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor at this point, 
together with a section-by-section anal- 
ysis of the bill and the letter from the 
Acting Director of ICA to the President 
of the Senate dated March 25, 1981. 
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There being no objection, the bill, 
analysis, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 849 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION. 1. SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be 
cited as the “International Communication 
Agency Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1982 
and 1983.” 

Sec. 2. AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIA- 
TIONsS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the International Communica- 
tion Agency, $561,402,000 for the fiscal year 
1982 and $482,340,000 for the fiscal year 1983 
to carry out international communication, 
educational, cultural, and exchange pro- 
grams under the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended, 
and Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977, and 
other purposes authorized by law. 

Sec. 3 (A). CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE Au- 
THORITIES.—Title ITI of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1451-1453) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“PERSONS TO BE ASSIGNED 


“Sec. 301. The Director of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency is authorized, 
when the government of another country is 
desirous of obtaining the services of a per- 
son having special scientific or other tech- 
nical or professional qualifications, from 
time to time to assign or authorize the as- 
signment for service, to or in cooperation 
with such government, any person in the 
employ or service of the Government of the 
United States who has such qualifications, 
with the approval of the Government agency 
in which such person is employed or serv- 
ing. No person shall be assigned for service 
to or in cooperation with the government of 
any country unless (1) the Director finds 
that such assignment is necessary in the na- 
tional interest of the United States, or (2) 
such government agrees to reimburse the 
United States in an amount equal to the 
compensation, travel expenses, and allow- 
ances payable to such person during the pe- 
riod of such assignment in accordance with 
the provisions of section 302, or (3) such 
government shall have made an advance of 
funds, property, or services as provided in 
section 902. Nothing in this Act, however, 
shall authorize the assignment of such per- 
sonnel for service relating to the organiza- 
tion, training, operation, development, or 
combat equipment of the armed forces of 
a foreign government. 

“STATUS AND ALLOWANCES 


“Sec. 302. Any person in the employ or 
service of the United States, while assigned 
for service to or in cooperation with another 
government under the authority of this Act, 
shall be considered, for the purpose of pre- 
serving his rights, allowances, and privileges 
as such, an officer or employee of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and of the Gov- 
ernment agency from which assigned and he 
shall continue to receive compensation from 
that agency. He may also receive, under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, 
representation allowances similar to those 
allowed under section 905 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980. The authorization of 
such allowances and other benefits and the 
payment thereof out of any appropriations 
available therefor shall be considered as 
meeting all the requirements of 5 U.S.C. 5536. 

“ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE UNDER ANOTHER 
GOVERNMENT 

“Sec. 303. Any person in the employ or 
service of the United States while assigned 
for service to or in cooperation with another 
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government under authority of this Act may, 
at the discretion of his Government agency, 
with the concurrence of the Director of the 
International Communication Agency, and 
without additional compensation therefor, 
accept an office under the government to 
which he is assigned, if the acceptance of 
such an office in the opinion of his Govern- 
ment agency is necessary to permit the effec- 
tive performance of duties for which he is 
assigned, including the making or approv- 
ing on behalf of such foreign government 
the disbursement of funds provided by such 
government or of receiving from such foreign 
government funds for deposit and disburse- 
ment on behalf of such government, in 
carrying out programs undertaken pursuant 
to this Act: Provided, however, that such 
acceptance of office shall in no case involve 
the taking of an oath of allegiance to another 
government.” 

Sec. 3. (b) Section 701 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1476) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Effective October 1, 1981, no money 
appropriated to carry out this Act shall be 
available for obligation or expenditure— 

1) unless the appropriation therefor has 
been previously authorized by law; or 

“(2) in excess of an amount previously 
prescribed by law. 

“(b) To the extent that legislation enacted 
after the making of an appropriation to carry 
out this Act authorizes the obligation or ex- 
penditure thereof, the limitation contained 
in subsection (a) shall have no effect. 

“(c) Appropriations to carry out this Act 
made available under joint resolutions mak- 
ing continuing appropriations for fiscal year 
1982 or subsequent fiscal years are hereby au- 
thorized. The limitations contained in sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to such appro- 
priations. 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to, or affect in any manner, per- 
manent appropriations, trust funds, and 
other similar accounts administered by the 
International Communication Agency as au- 
thorized by law.” 

Sec. 3. (c) Section 804 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1474) is amended— 

(1) by revising paragraph (16) to read as 
follows: 

“(16) purchase passenger motor vehicles 
for use abroad, except that right-hand drive 
and other special requirement vehicles may 
be purchased without regard to any maxi- 
mum price limitation established by law:” 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (18); 

(3) in paragraph (19) by striking out the 
period and inserting a semicolon together 
with the word “and”; 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(20) purchase motion picture, radio and 
television producers’ lability insurance to 
cover errors and omissions or similar insur- 
ance coverage for the protection of interests 
in intellectual property.” 


Sec. 3. (d) Title VIII of the United States 
Information and Education Exchange Act of 
1948 (22 U.S.C. 1471-1475b) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ACTING ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS 

“Sec. 808. If an Associate Director of the 
International Communication Agency dies, 
resigns, or is sick or absent, the Associate 
Director’s principal assistant shall perform 
the duties of the office until a successor is 
appointed or the absence or sickness stops.” 

Sec. 3. (e) Section 802 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
(22 U.S.C. 1472) is amended by inserting the 
letter “(a)” immediately before the words 
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“In carrying on activities” and adding the 
following new subsections: 

“(b) Any contract of the types authorized 
by subsection (a) and described in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section which is funded on 
the basis of annual appropriations may 
nevertheless be made for periods not in ex- 
cess of five years when— 

“(1) apupropriations are available and ade- 
quate for payment for the first fiscal year 
and all potential cancellation costs; and 

(2) the Director of the International Com- 
munication Agency determines that— 

“(A) the need of the Government for the 
property or service being acquired over the 
period of the contract is reasonably firm and 
continuing; 

“(B) such a contract will serve the best 
interests of the United States by encour- 
aging effective competition or promoting 
economies in performance and operation; 
and 

“(C) such a method of contracting will not 
inhibit small business participation. 

“(c) In the event that funds are not made 
available for the continuation of such a con- 
tract into a subsequent fiscal year, the con- 
tract shall be cancelled and any cancellation 
costs incurred shall be paid from appropri- 
ations originally available for the same 
purpose or any amount remaining for the 
performance of the contract, appropriations 
currently available for the acquisition of 
similar property or services and not other- 
wise obligated, or appropriations made for 
such cancellation payments. 

“(d) The types of contracts referred to in 
subsection (b) shall be those for the pro- 
curement of property or services, or both, 
for the operation, maintenance and support 
of programs, facilities and installations for 
or related to telecommunication activities, 
newswire services, and the distribution of 
books and other publications in foreign 
countries.” 

Sec. 3. (f) Section 1011 of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

) Foreign currencies which were de- 
rived from conversions made pursuant to the 
obligation of informational media guaran- 
ties and which have been determined to be 
unavailable for, or in excess of, the require- 
ments of the United States and transferred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
held until disposed of, and any dollar 
proceeds realized from such disposition 
Shall be deposited in miscellaneous receipts. 
As such currencies become available for such 
purposes of mutual interest as may be 
agreed to by the governments of the United 
States and the country from which the 
currencies derive, they may be sold for dol- 
lars to agencies of the United States gov- 
ernment.” 

Sec. 3. (g) Title VIII of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, as amended, is revised by 
the addition of the following section: 

“Sec. 809. Cultural exchanges, interra- 
tional fairs and expositions, and other ex- 
hibits or demonstrations of United States 
economic accomplishments and cultural at- 
tainments provided for under this Act or the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 shall not be considered “public 
work” as that term is defined in Section 1 
of the Defense Base Act, as amended (Sec- 
tion 1651(b) of Title 42 of the U.S. Code).” 

Sec. 4. ADDITIONAL FiscaL YEAR 1981 Au- 
THORIZATION.—Section 202 of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency Authorization 
Act, fiscal years 1980 and 1981 (93 Stat. 
398; Public Law 96-60), is amended by: 

(1) inserting the designation “(a)” be- 
fore the word “There” at the beginning of 
the section; and 
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(2) adding the following new paragraph 
(b): 

“(b) In addition to the amounts other- 
wise authorized to be appropriated for the 
Agency for the fiscal year 1981 or thereafter, 
such sums as may be necessary to liquidate 
the outstanding notes, and accrued interest 
thereon, assumed in the operation of the in- 
formational Media Guarantee Program 
pursuant to section 1011 of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1442).” 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Section 202 


This section provides a general authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the International 
Communication Agency (USICA) in accord- 
atice with the provisions of Section 701 (a) 
of the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1476(a)). The proposed authori- 
zation will enable the Agency to carry out 
international communication, educational, 
cultural and exchange programs under the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (the 
“Smith-Mundt Act”); the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
as amended (the “Fulbright-Hays Act”); and 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977. This leg- 
islation is submitted in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 607 of the Congression- 
al Budget Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-344). 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES 
Section 203(a)—Assignment of specialists 


This proposal enables the Director of the 
Agency to assign or to authorize the assign- 
ment of any employee of the United States 
to a foreign government at the latter's re- 
quest. 

At present, only U.S. citizen employees may 
thus be assigned under the authority of § 301 
of the Smith-Mundt Act. The legislative his- 
tory furnishes no reason why the assignment 
was restricted only to citizen employees. In 
particular cases, it may be that the em- 
ployee with the requisite expertise is an 
alien, and it may achieve economies or be 
advantageous programmatically or psycho- 
logically to send a third-country national to 
give instruction. This is likely to occur under 
an agreement covering a radio relay station. 

The amendments to §§302 and 303 are 
technical in nature and are required to bring 
the sections into conformity with § 301, and 
certain updated statutory cross references. 


Section 203(b)—Authorization for continu- 
ing appropriation resolution 


As Fiscal Year 1981 began, the Agency, 
as well as most other agencies in the United 
States Government, found itself in need of a 
continuing appropriations resolution. The 
Agency was fortunate in that legislation covy- 
ering authorization for FY '81 appropriations 
up to $466 million was already enacted. Given 
the possibilities for a repetition of the need 
for continuing resolutions in future years, 
perhaps without enacted advance authoriza- 
tion, the Agency would be well served to have 
§ 701 of the Smith-Mundt Act revised so that 
continuing resolutions would be excepted 
from the prior authorization requirement. 
Some agencies have such legislation in per- 
manent form thus obviating the necessity 
to enact special authorizing provisions as 
part of continuing resolutions. Should Con- 
gress through some lapse fail in a continuing 
resolution to authorize the Agency to use 
the appropriations, it would be precluded 
from doing sọ. 

USTA, USICA's predecessor, previously had 
such authority in § 701 of Smith-Mundt, but 
Congress in 1972 decided to bring State and 
USIA into the periodic authorization process. 
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This revision will not obviate USICA appear- 
ances for its authorization bills before its 
Coagressional oversight committees but will 
be limited to the purpose stated above with 
respect to continuing resolutioas. 


Section 203(c)—Technical amendments 


(1) Purchase of Special Requirement 
Vehicles 

Terrorist activities abroad increase the risk 
of death or injury to U.S. personnel and of 
damage to U.S. vehicles or vehicles without 
security features. The Agency should have 
the flexibility or option to acquire whatever 
type of equipment is best suited to meet 
the threat at each particular location. 

This amendment brings the Agency's au- 
thority in line with identical authority grant- 
ed to the Department of State in Title I of 
Public Law 96-68 (93 Stat. 416). Section 
204(b) (4) of Public Law 96-60 (93 Stat. 400) 
granted the Agency authority to purchase 
right-hand drive vehicles ior overseas use 
without regard to maximum price limitation. 


(2) Special Insurance Coverage 


This proposal will clarify the existing au- 
thority of the Agency to comply with the 
demands with which many owners of films, 
music and other cultural or intellectual prop- 
erties generally precondition their permission 
to use the property. 

Most of the large film studies and music 
companies have been unwilling to grant the 
Agency use of film clips or recorded music 
unless the Agency agrees to sign their stand- 
ard indemnification agreements which cur- 
rent federal practice prohibits because of the 
uncertain and unfunded potential liability. 
The studios are concerned about the possi- 
bility of someone involved in the production 
of the film filing a claim for further royalties 
based on the Agency’s use of the film. These 
payments are continuing in nature in that 
payments accumulate with additional show- 
ings of the films. Whenever an independent 
contractor produces a film for the Agency, he 
or she signs the studio's indemnification 
agreement for any acquired film f used 
and thus assumes the risk of future payments 
being demanded for such use. When the 
agency puts together a film product in-hovse, 
it may be unsuccessful in acquiring footage 
from a large number of famous films (as was 
the case with the recent VTR series The 
American Cinema). 

Owners of music rights and other cultural 
or int ectual property also require an 
indemnity. 

The Agency seeks clarification of its au- 
thority to purchase a special errors and emis- 
sions insurance policy or similar coverage to 
meet any potential liability. Thus, the ability 
of the Agency to comply with the rights hold- 

. ers’ demands for indemnification will be un- 
doubted. Insurance rates are typically low for 
coverage relating to rights in creative or in- 
tellectual property. Furthermore, the Agen- 
cy intends to assure good actuarial experi- 
ence by continuing its present rights clear- 
ance processes under which no type of claim 
of the Find to be insured against has been 
presented in the history of the Agency. 


Section 203(d)—Acting associate directors 


During the absence, disability or death of 
an Associate Director or during a vacancy in 
the Office of the Associate Director, his or 
her principal deputy succeeds to the duties 
on an acting basis in accordance with the 
Agency’s administrative procedures. How- 
ever, the validity of some actions by such 
acting Associate Directors could be in doubt 
and perhaps successfully challenged in court, 
particularly those actions involving the ob- 
ligation of funds. The Comptroller General 
has called into question the validity of ac- 
tions taken by officials occupying on an act- 
ing basis positions whose incumbents are 
Presidential nominees confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, unless specific legal authority is pro- 
vided for the temporary official so to act (e.. 
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56 Comp. Gen. 761 (1977); Decision B—150136. 
May 16, 19/8). 

This proposal will cure the deficiency by 
authorizing the deputy to exercise the full 
functions of the Associate Director. Such 
authority has long been granted to cabinet 
and military departments by the Vacancies 
Act (5 U.S.C. 3346), but the pertinent stat- 
ute has not been extended to executive 
agencies. 

Section 203(e)—Multiyear contracting 

authority 


The sole purpose of the proposed amend- 
ments to §802 of the United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (22 U.S.C. 1472) is to authorize the 
Agency to enter into contracts for property 
and services on a multiyear basis where 
such contracts are funded by annual ap- 
propriations. 

The term of any such contract could not 
exceed five years. If a contract was can- 
celled at any time after the fiscal year in 
which made by reason of the failure or re- 
fusal of Congress to appropriate funds for 
its continuation, a cancellation payment 
would, if necessary, be made to the con- 
tractor to reimburse him for the unrecouped 
portion of such items as startup costs that 
were to have been prorated over the origi- 
nally contemplated contract period. Some 
examples of the sort of economies and the 
potential for increased competition that the 
Agency might expect to derive from such 
multiyear contracting include the follow- 
ing: 

First, there has long been a need for an 
offshore facility in Greece for the more eco- 
nomical and expeditious unloading of the 
substantial quantities of petroleum prod- 
ucts used to operate the Voice of America 
radio relay station at Kavala. A major sup- 
plier informed the Agency that if it had 
been offered a multiyear contract for these 
products, it would have installed the needed 
facility at its own expense. 

Second, multiyear contracts for newswire 
services will probably result in less drastic 
annual price increases to the Agency. 

Third, the tariff rates that the Agency 
pays for satellite broadcast transmission 
services will probably be lower under multi- 
year contracts. 

Fourth, the cost to the Agency of obtaining 
computerized lists of books for use abroad 
by its numerous libraries will be substan- 
tially reduced under multiyear contracts. In 
eddition, there is a strong likelihood of 
increased competition for these contracts 
because the high startup costs could be 
amortized over a much longer period of 
time. 

Fifth, in the absence of our ability to make 
other than one-year contracts for the main- 
tenance of the grounds at our relay stations, 
we have encountered decreasing competition 
and, presumably, increased costs, inasmuch 
as many small business enterprises are un- 
willing or unable to absorb in one year the 
relatively large capital costs of equipment 
needed to perform these maintenance serv- 
ices. 

The requested amendments are broadly 
analogous to the provisions contained in 10 
U.S.C. 2306(2), which authorize certain agen- 
cies (primarily the military departments) to 
enter into contracts for periods of not more 
than five vears for specified types of services 
(and related subolſes) to be rendered out- 
side the forty-eight contiguous states and 
the District of Columbia. However, these 
amendments have been cast in a simpler 
form. 

Section 20300 Disposition of foreign cur- 
rencies derived from informational media 
guarantee program 
It is proposed that the Secretary of the 

Treasury be authorized to sell the foreign 

currencies generated under the Informa- 
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tional Media Guarantee Program and now 
held by the Treasury in restricted accounts. 
As of September 30, 1979, the Treasury was 
holding foreign currency from Indonesia and 
Pakistan valued at $1,036,611 collected under 
the program. These funds, obtained from 
conversions made pursuant to the guaran- 
tees, are not available for administrative uses 
of the U.S. Government because of restric- 
tions contained in the relevant bilateral 
agreements, Extensive but unsuccessful ef- 
forts have been made to have the agreements 
changed. In the event a bilateral agreement 
is changed in the future, the Treasury would 
need legislative authority to sell the currency 
to any U.S. Government agency. Proceeds of 
such sales would be deposited into miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


Section 203(g)—Defense Base Act 


This proposal will exempt USICA from the 
necessity of paying for federal workmen’s 
compensation insurance for our exhibits and 
performing arts exchanges. 

The law providing compensation for dis- 
ability or death to persons employed at mili- 
tary bases outside the United States has 
recently been interpreted by the courts and 
an administrative tribunal to apply to U.S. 
Government grants and to service contracts 
even when there is no national defense or 
war activities nexus. 

As a result, performing art groups over- 
seas on USICA-sponsored tours are being re- 
quired to procure insurance coverage under 
the more liberal—and thus more expensive— 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act rather than under their usual 
state or local workers compensation programs 
for which they already carry insurance. The 
increased cost is significant (at least $7,500 
per grant regardless of size of performing 
group or length of tour) and decreases the 
funds available for cultural programming. 


ADDITIONAL FISCAL YEAR 1981 AUTHORIZATION 
Section 294 


In addition to the technical change ex- 
plained in Section 203(f) above, USICA pro- 
poses to eliminate the accrued debts in the 
operation of ' < now-dormant Informational 
Media Guara tee F gram. The net require- 
ment to liquidate e outstanding borrowed 
principal and the interest thereon, estimated 
$33,718,000 thrcugh September 30, 1981, will 
necessitate additional appropriation author- 
ity. A supp'ementary appropriation in the 
amount of $33,718,000 is being requested for 
fiscal year 1981. The Agency seeks authoriza- 
tion “for the fiscal year 1981 or thereafter” 
and “such sums as may be necessary” in 
order to cover possible delays in enactment of 
appropriations and variations in interest ac- 
cruals over time. 

This transaction will not result in any net 
outlay of funds from the United States 
Treasury. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1981. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for the International Com- 
munication Agency to carry out in Fiscal 
Years 1982 and 1983 international communi- 
cation and educational and cultural ex- 
change programs. These activities are man- 
dated by the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed; the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961, as amended; and Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1977. The authori- 
zation of our appropriations is required by 
Section 701(a) of the United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1475(a)). 

The legislation also proposes to amend 
some of the provisions of the Agency’s basic 
enabling authorities. An analysis explaining 
the provosed legislation is enclosed. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
informed us that there is no objection to 
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the presentation of this proposed legislation 
and that its enactment would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN W. SHIRLEY, 
Acting Director.@ 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 850. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide greater 
protection for the rights of the taxpay- 
ers; to the Committee on Finance. 

TAXPAYERS’ BILL OF RIGHTS 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the bill 
I am introducing today—the taxpayers’ 
bill of rights—would put American tax- 
Payers on a more equal footing with the 
Internal Revenue Service. American tax- 
payers are asked to comply voluntarily 
with the tax laws. In turn, Congress has 
an obligation to assure taxpayers that 
these laws are administered fairly and 
impartially, that enforcement activities 
are carried out evenhandedly and that 
help is available to resolve speedily any 
questions, problems or complaints they 
might have. 

Mr. President, this legislation is a six- 
point plan that would define taxpayers’ 
rights and provide protection against ar- 
bitrary, irresponsible IRS actions. Brief- 
ly, my bill would: 

Emphasize the importance of IRS 
maintaining and improving its taxpayer 
service programs; 

Create an independent ombudsman 
in the IRS to intervene on taxpayers’ 
behalf; 

Require the IRS to establish an ad- 
ministrative appeal procedure for dis- 
puted collection cases, similar to the pro- 
cedure currently provided for disputed 
examinations; 

Require the IRS to issue rulings within 
18 months after new laws are enacted; 

Eliminate the requirement that tax- 
payers file periodic declarations of esti- 
mated tax, and raise from $100 to $300 
the amount of tax one can owe on a re- 
turn before quarterly estimated tax pay- 
ments are required; 

Eliminate the requirement that em- 
ployers send W-2 forms to persons who 
leave a job midyear. 

TAXPAYER SERVICE 


The Federal income tax system asks 
taxpayers to determine whether they are 
required to file a tax return and, if so, 
they must determine the amount owed. 
The need for assistance in preparing and 
filing income tax returns has increased 
significantly in the past two decades. For 
example, in 1968, 40 tax loopholes or tax 
expenditures were part of the Tax Code. 
Today, over 100 tax expenditures are 
part of the Tax Code. As a result, the tax 
return has become more complicated and 
difficult to understand. 

During this same period, the IRS grad- 
ually increased and improved its tax- 
payer service programs. However, during 
times of budget cuts, these programs are 
easy targets. Increasingly, taxpayers try- 
ing to reach the IRS through its toll-free 
telephone system get a busy signal, or, if 
they go to a local IRS office, must wait 
for service. 


The gap is growing between taxpayers’ 


need for help and the level of help pro- 
vided by IRS. My taxpayers’ bill of rights 
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recognizes this change and declares that 
it should be congressional policy that IRS 
continue to maintain and improve its 
taxpayer service programs. 

TAXPAYER OMBUDSMAN 


In 1977, the IRS established a prob- 
lem resolution program (PRP) to help 
taxpayers with problems they were un- 
able to resolve through normal IRS chan- 
nels. The program has offices in all of 
IRS’ districts, service centers and re- 
gional offices. 

Of the problems taxpayers brought to 
PRP last year, about 37 percent dealt 
with errant refund checks. Others in- 
volved errors in computer-generated no- 
tices and incorrect social security num- 
bers. 

The IRS created the position of tax- 
payer ombudsman in January 1980 to 
centralize control of this rapidly expand- 
ing program. The present IRS ombuds- 
man is in charge of 214 PRP people na- 
tionwide. The responsibilities of the om- 
budsman are twofold: To be administra- 
tor of the program and to be the prin- 
cipal advocate of taxpayer interests and 
concerns within the IRS. 

I applaud the IRS’ efforts to establish 
the taxpayer ombudsman and the prob- 
lem resolution program. Unfortunately, 
the ombudsman has not been given suffi- 
cient latitude to act as an aggressive ad- 
vocate of taxpayers’ rights. 

Integrated within the IRS, the tax- 
payer ombudsman can be effective in 
solving taxpayer difficulties. Immersed in 
the give and take of the agency, the om- 
budsman can cross divisional lines, cut 
redtape, gain information and eventually 
solve both individual taxpayer problems 
as well as their underlying causes. 

In his present position inside the 
agency, the IRS ombudsman is under 
the Office of the Commissioner; in fact, 
he is a career IRS civil servant. But to be 
an effective taxpayer advocate, the 
ombudsman must be independent from 
the agency. He should have an objective, 
not a subjective, view of the operation. 

Thus, my taxpayers’ bill of rights 
mandates the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Office of Ombudsman. This 
ombudsman, to be appointed for a 6- 
year term by the President, with the 
consent of the Senate, would have the 
independence, power, and authority to 
intervene aggressively for American 
taxpayers. 

APPEAL OF IRS COLLECTION CASES 


The Internal Revenue Service has re- 
markable authority for dealing with 
taxpayers. This authority is most readily 
abused in the area of collection of taxes. 

Under the present law, if a citizen does 
not pay his taxes, the Internal Revenue 
Service can attach a lien to, or seize his 
property—farmland, home, automo- 
bile—or levy on his wages or bank ac- 
counts. All of this can be done without 
any type of appeal and without a court 
order. 

Once a Federal tax lien is filed, it be- 
comes a matter of public record and may 
adversely affect the taxpayer’s business 
transactions or other financial interests. 

I am sure we all want our fellow citi- 
zens to pay the taxes they owe, if they 
have the ability to do so. But what if the 
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IRS is wrong? What if the taxpayer does 
not owe the tax, has already paid it, or is 
willing and able to pay the taxes in in- 
stallments? There is nothing in the law 
to protect these taxpayers. They have no 
legal right to appeal a collection decision 
of the IRS unless they first pay the 
amount in dispute and then file a claim. 
This is small comfort to the person who 
has already paid the amount demanded 
or knows that it is not owed. The rights 
of these taxpayers need to be protected. 

Numerous horror stories have been re- 
ported in Montana and elsewhere, de- 
scribing tales of IRS harassment and 
unwarranted confiscation of property. I 
believe IRS collection powers, without 
any type of appeal, and specifically its 
authority to seize property without a 
court order, are unreasonable Govern- 
ment authorities. 

A recent investigation on IRS collec- 
tion practices by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Oversight of Government Man- 
agement revealed the following facts: 

IRS violates its own formal policy by 
taking excessive and harsh enforcement 
collection actions without considering 
all available collection alternatives; 

IRS uses seizure and levy statistics as 
@ principal measure of collection effec- 
tiveness; 

IRS group managers abuse their su- 
pervisory authority and require revenue 
Officers to take harsh and unnecessary 
enforcement actions; 

IRS uses enforcement statistics to im- 
pose production quotas on its collection 
employees. 

My taxpayers’ bill of rights would cor- 
rect these injustices by requiring the IRS 
to establish an administrative appeal 
procedure for contested collection cases, 
similar to that allowed for unagreed ex- 
aminations, and to obtain a court order 
before seizing any citizen’s property for 
nonpayment of taxes. 


REGULATION BACKLOG 


To implement tax legislation passed 
by Congress, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice must establish specific rules. Unfor- 
tunately, the IRS is notoriously slow in 
formulating these rules. 


The Tax Reform Act of 1976, two sub- 
sequent acts in 1978—the Revenue Act 
and the Energy Act—and the Windfall 
Tax Act all added to the IRS regulation 
burden by requiring additional regula- 
tions. This influx of legislation—which 
will undoubtedly continue this year—ex- 
acerbated by IRS’ lackadasical response, 
has left a large void in the tax law. Tax- 
payers are often afforded little guidance 
and are forced to pay their taxes with- 
out a clear understanding of what their 
liabilities should be. 


What is the impact of the regulation 
backlog? Tax attorneys say the lack of 
regulations may inhibit transactions with 
uncertain tax consequences. 


Professionals who have to give tax ad- 
vice based on the law say they are frus- 
trated: 

You get into an area and suddenly discover 
there is no regulation. You're hamstrung. 


Another attorney said: 

I'd like to be able to give some sound 
advice. I can certainly do a better job if I 
know the IRS position. 
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The absence of regulations undermines 
transactions or leads to excessive caution. 
One attorney commented: 

The rules of our profession require that 
we have reasonable support for advice. It 
would be useful to have regulations as that 
support. 


To ease the uncertainty, most attor- 
neys and accountants seek IRS rulings 
to fill regulation gaps. Such a ruling out- 
lines the probable IRS stance in a par- 
ticular situation. However, a request for 
a ruling may be as hard to come by as 
a regulation. 

Taxpayers need to be protected against 
unreasonable delays in IRS rulemaking. 
My bill provides that all regulations must 
be issued within 18 months, unless the 
law specifically provides otherwise. 


REDUCTION OF REDTAPE FOR TAXPAYERS 


Taxpayers are overburdened by IRS 
forms. To help cut down some of the 
paperwork, my bill would eliminate the 
requirement that taxpayers file declara- 
tions of estimated tax and would raise 
from $100 to $300 the amount of tax one 
could owe before estimated tax payments 
are required. 

The first revision would eliminate hun- 
dreds of thousands of voucher forms cur- 
rently filed when no payments are neces- 
sary. These forms are useless and are 
discarded by the IRS. 

The Government Accounting Office 
estimates that it costs taxpayers about 
$35,175 in postage to file those vouchers 
in 1979 and cost IRS about $11,360 to 
receive and destroy them. 

If Government officials in the future 
would devote as much time to eliminat- 
ing reports as they have in the past to 
creating them, I believe as much as 50 to 
70 percent of all Government paperwork 
could be eliminated. 

Considering the reduction in cost and 
paperwork burden to both the taxpayers 
and the IRS, I believe it is necessary to 
remove the requirement that individual 
taxpayers make declarations of esti- 
mated tax. 

The second revision, raising the mini- 
mum level of accumulated tax from $100 
to $300 before estimated tax is required, 
will relieve many taxpayers with small 
pensions, dividends or interest from the 
complicated task of figuring and filing 
quarterly estimated tax payments. 
REDUCTION OF REDTAPE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


Small businesses are caught in a maze 
of IRS redtape. The taxpayers’ bill of 
rights offers a partial solution to this 
problem by eliminating duplicative W-2 
forms. 

Current law requires that a W-2 form 
be issued to a worker who leaves his job 
during the year. To alleviate some of the 
paperwork burden of small businesses, 
my bill proposes that all W-2’s be issued 
once, at the end of the year, for all em- 
ployees. Those who need to obtain forms 
earlier could do so by request. 

CONCLUSION 


The complexity of the Tax Code and 
the arbitrary administration of the tax 
laws have undermined much of the faith 
taxpayers have in Government. 

The procedures outlined in the taxpay- 
ers’ bill of rights require added services 
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at some cost to the IRS. However, these 
provisions would help restore the taxpay- 
ers’ faith in the equitable administration 
of the tax laws by insuring that taxpayers 
and the Internal Revenue Service are 
aware of their respective obligations. 

In this regard, my bill would reduce 
long-run costs of the IRS by increasing 
taxpayers’ confidence in the equity and 
efficiency of IRS operations and thereby 
increasing voluntary compliance with the 
tax laws. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 850 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1954 
Cove. 

(a) SHorr Trrix.— This Act may be cited 
as the ‘Taxpayers’ Bill of Rights Act”. 

(b) AMENDMENT or 1954 CopR.— Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, 
a section or other provision, the reference 
shall be considered to be made to a section 
or other provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

Sc. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FN NS. Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) the very success of our system of taxa- 
tion depends upon the willingness of tax- 
payers to accurately assess themselves and 
voluntarily pay their taxes, 

(2) it is in the national interest to en- 
courage all Americans to voluntarily comply 
with the tax laws of our Nation, and 

(3) the Internal Revenue Service can en- 
courage voluntary compliance by improving 
the assistance the Internal Revenue Service 
provides to taxpayers in answering tax ques- 
tions, helping taxpayers complete tax returns, 
and explaining notices and bills. 

(b) Purrose.—The purpose of this Act is to 
protect the rights of American taxpayers. 
Basic to such rights must be the ability to 
receive the assistance needed to deal with 
our tax laws which have become increasingly 
complex and difficult to understand. 

Sec. 3. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE OF OM- 
BUDSMAN. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT oF OrFice.—Section 
7802 (relating to Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) OFFICE OF OMBUDSMAN.— 

“(1) IN cGeneraL.—There is established 
within the Internal Revenue Service an office 
to be known as the Office of Ombudsman to 
be under the supervision and direction of the 
Ombudsman. The Ombudsman shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for a six 
year term of office. The Ombudsman may 
employ such personnel as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the functions of the Office 
of Ombudsman. 

“(2) DUTIES OF THE OMBUDSMAN.—The Om- 
budsman shall be an advocate of the rights 
of taxpayers and shall be responsible for— 

“(A) establishing procedures to review 
and evaluate complaints of taxpayers re- 
garding improper, abusive, or inefficient serv- 
ice by employees of the Internal Revenue 
Service and, with due regard to the rights of 
both the taxpayer and such employees and 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, taking action to correct such service; 
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“(B) surveying taxpayers to obtain their 
evaluation of the quality of the service pro- 
vided by the Internal Revenue Service and 
the Office of the Ombudsman; 

“(C) compiling data on the number and 
type of taxpayer complaints in each internal 
revenue district and service center and eval- 
uating the actions taken to resolve such 
complaints; 

“(D) issuing Stop Action Orders under 
section 7811; 

“(E) providing a forum for taxpayers to 
communicate their problems in dealing with 
the tax forms, publications, complex regula- 
tions and internal procedures of the Internal 
Revenue Service; and 

„F) carrying out such other functions 
which relate to assisting taxpayers as the 
Ombudsman may deem appropriate. 

“(3) Rerorr.—The Ombudsman shall sub- 
mit an annual report on the activities of the 
Office of Ombudsman (including any recom- 
mended legislation) to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate, and the Joint Committee on Taxation.“ 

(b) COMPENSATION FOR OmBuUDSMAN.—Sec- 
tion 5316 of title 5, United States Code (re- 
Iating to positions at level V), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: “Ombudsman, Department of the 


(c) Srop Acrron Orprers.—Subchapter A of 
chapter 80 (relating to general rules for ap- 
plication of the internal revenue laws) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 7811. STOP ACTION ORDERS. 

„(a) AurHorrIry to Issve.—Upon applica- 
tion filed by a taxpayer with the Office of 
Ombudsman (in such form, manner, and at 
such time as the Secretary shall by regula- 
tions prescribe), the Ombudsman may issue 
a Stop Action Order if, in the determination 
of the Ombudsman, the taxpayer is suffering 
or about to suffer from an unusual unneces- 
sary, or irreparable loss as a result of the 
manner in which the internal revenue laws 
are being administered by the Secretery. 

“(b) Errecr or Oxper.—During the period 
(not to exceed 60 days) specified in any Stop 
Action Order issued under subsection (a), 
the Secretary may not take any action ad- 
verse to such taxpayer under— 

“(1) chapter 64 (relating to collection), 

“(2) subchapter B of chapter 70 (relating 
to bankruptcy and receiverships) , 

“(3) chapter 78 (relating to discovery of 
liability and enforcement of title), or 

“(4) any other provision of law which is 
specifically described by the Ombudsman in 
such order, 
unless the Secretary has made a finding that 
the collection of a tax would be jeopardized 
by delay.“ 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The heading for section 7802 is 
amended by inserting “; OMBUDSMAN" after 
“ORGANIZATIONS) ”. 

(2) The table of sections for subchapter 
A of chapter 80 is amended by inserting “; 
Ombudsman” after “Organizations)” in the 
item relating to section 7802. 

(3) The table of sections for subchapter A 
of chapter 80 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“Sec. 7811. Stop Action Orders.”. 

(e) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
90th day after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Sec. 4. ADMINISTRATIVE APPEAL OF LIENS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
APPEAL FoR DisPuTeD Lrens.—Subchapter C 
of chapter 64 (relating to lien for taxes) is 
amended by redesignating section 6326 as 
section 6327 and inserting after section 6325 
the following new section: 
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“Sec. 6326. ADMINISTRATIVE APPEAL OF LIENS. 


“Any person shall be allowed to appeal to 
the Secretary, in such form and at such time 
as the Secretary shall prescribe by regula- 
tions, the imposition of a lien under this 
subchapter on the property or the rights to 
property of such person.“ 

(b) ReEGuLatTions.—The Secretary shall 
prescribe the regulations necessary to im- 
plement the administrative appeal provided 
for in the amendment made by subsection 
(a) within 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections for subchapter C of chapter 64 is 
amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 6326 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“Sec. 6326. Administrative appeal of liens. 
“Sec. 6327. Cross references.“ 


(d) Errecrive Dar. — The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to any lien 
imposed on or after 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


Sec. 5. PREVENTION OF UNWARRANTED SEIZURE 
or TAXPAYER PROPERTY. 


(a) GENERAL RULE.—Section 6331 (relating 
to levy and distraint) is amended by redes- 
ignating subsection (e) as subsection (g) 
and by inserting after subsection (d) the 
following new subsections: 

“(e) COURT ORDER REQUIRED FOR COLLEC- 
TIONS NOT In JEOPARDY.— 

“(1) IN GEeNERAL.—Levy may be made 
under subsection (a) with respect to any 
unpaid tax only after the Secretary is 
authorized by court order to make such levy. 

“(2) AUTHORITY TO ISSUE ORDER.—On re- 
quest of the Secretary, the court order re- 
quired under paragraph (1) may be issued 
by any Federal judge or any judge of a State 
court of record within the district wherein 
the property (or right to property) to be 
levied upon is located. 

“(3) STANDARD FOR ISSUING ORDER.—A judge 
may issue an order under paragraph (2) only 
if— 

“(A) the owner of the property to be levied 
upon has exhausted all administrative ap- 
peals under subsection (f) or section 6326, or 
the time for making such appeals has ex- 
pired, 

“(B) the Secretary, by affidavit sworn to 
before such judge, establishes that the re- 
quirements of this section (other than this 
subsection) have been met, and 

“(C) the judge determines that there is 
reasonable cause to believe that such re- 
quirements have been met. 

“(4) JeEoparpy.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to a levy if the Secretary has made a 
finding under the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) that the collection of tax is in 
jeopardy, 

“(5) Srate.—For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘State’ includes any possession 
of the United States. 

“(f) ADMINISTRATIVE APPEAL.—Any person 
shall be allowed to appeal to the Secretary, 
in such form and at such time as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe by regulations, the de- 
cision of the Secretary to levy upon the prop- 
erty or the right to property of such person 
made under subsection (a).”. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
prescribe the regulations necessary to imple- 
ment the administrative appeal provided for 
in the amendment made by subsection (a) 
within 180 days after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to any 
levy issued on and after 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Src. 6. ELIMINATION OF DELAYS IN RULEMAK- 
ING. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Section 7805 (relating 

to rules and regulations) is amended by add- 
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ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) TIMZ FOR PRESCRIBING REGULATIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law, all of the initial final regula- 
tions necessary to be promulgated for the 
purpose of implementing the addition of 
any provision to, or the amendment of any 
provision of, this title shall be promulgated 
within 18 months after the date of the en- 
actment of such addition or amendment. 

“(2) FAILURE TO PROMULGATE REGULATIONS 
WITHIN TIME PRESCRIBED.— 

“(A) PROSPECTIVE EFFECTIVE DATE.—If the 
Secretary fails to prescribe regulations with- 
in the period provided for in paragraph (1). 
the effective date of such regulations shal! 
not be earlier than the date on which they 
are published in the Federal Register. 

(B) RzZASONABLE POSITION.—If the Secr2- 
tary fails to promulgate regulations within 
the time prescrited by paragraph (1), any 
reasonable position with respect to an issue 
for which the regulations have not been 
promulgated which is advanced by the tax- 
payer shall apply to such taxpayer with re- 
spect to such issue, notwithstanding any 
regulations subsequently promulgated by 
the Secretary. 

“(C) BURDEN OF PROOF.—In any legal pro- 
ceeding with respect to issues described in 
subparagraph (B), the taxpayer shall have 
the burden of proof in showing that his po- 
sition is reasonable. With respect to such 
issues, the position of the Secretary shall not 
be given any greater weight than that of the 
taxpayer. 

“(D) APPLICATION OF PARAGRAPH.—This 
paragraph shall only apply to issues arising 
with respect to the taxpayer after the time 
provided in paragraph (1) and on or before 
the date the regulations are published in the 
Federal Register, but shall not apply to re- 
occurrences of such issues with respect to 
such taxpayer after the date on which the 
regulations are so published.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by 
this section shall apply to regulations relat- 
ing to amendments or additions to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 enacted after 
December 29, 1969. 

(2) RETROACTIVE APPLICATION —Jn the case 
of amendments or additions made to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which were 
enacted after December 29, 1969, and before 
the date 6 months from the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the provisions of sec- 
tion 7805(d)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 shall be applied by substitut- 
ing within 36 months from the date of the 
enactment of the Taxpavers’ Bill or Rights 
Act” for “within 18 months of the date of 
the enactment of such addition or amend- 
ment”. 


Sec. 7. REDUCTION: OF REDTAPE FOR INDIVIDUAL 
TAXPAYERS. 


(a) REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT OF DECLARA- 
TION.—Section 6015 (relating to declarations 
of estimated income tax by individuals) and 
section 6073 (relating to time for filing dec- 
larations of estimated income tax by indi- 
viduals) are repealed. 

(b) INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF ESTIMATED 
INCOME TAX BY INDIVIDUALS.—Section 6153 
(relating to installment payments of esti- 
mated income tax by individuals) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“Sec. 6153. INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF ESTI- 
MATED INCOME Tax BY 
INDIVIDUALS. 


(a) INDIVIDUALS REQUIRED To Pay Esti- 
MATED INCOME TAx.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by this section, every individual sub- 
ject to taxation under section 1 shall make 
payments of his estimated tax (as defined in 
subsection (c) during the taxable year as 
provided in subsection (b)) if— 
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“(1) the gross income for the taxable year 
can reasonably be expected to exceed— 

(A) $20,000 in the case of 

“(1) a single individual, including a head 
of household (as defined in section 2(b)) or 
a surviving spouse (as defined in section 2 
(a)); or 

(i) a married individual entitled under 
subsection (e) to make joint payments with 
his souse, but only if his spouse has not re- 
ceived wages (as defined in section 3401 (a)) 
for the taxable year; 

B) $10,000 in the case of a married in- 
dividual entitled under subsection (e) to 
make joint payments with his spovse, but 
only if both he and his spouse have received 
wages (as defined in section 3401(a)) for the 
taxable year; or 

“(C) $5,000 in the case of a married in- 
dividual not entitled under subsection (e) to 
make joint payments with his spouse; or 

“(2) the gross income can reasonably be 
expected to include more than $500 from 
sources other than wages (as defined in sec- 
tion 3401(a)). 


Notwithstanding the provisions of this sub- 
section, no payments are reqvired if the esti- 
mated tax (as defined in subsection (c)) can 
reasonably be expected to be less than $300. 

“(b) PAYMENT IN INSTALLMENTs.—Any in- 
dividual requirei under subsection (a) to 
make vayments of estimated tax (as defined 
in subsection (e)), shall make such pay- 
ments in installments as follows: 


The followine percentaces of the 
estimated tax shall be paid on 
the 15th day of the— 


Ist mo 

of suc- 

ceeding 
taxable 
year 


“If the requirements of Ist 6th Sth 
subsection (a) are met— mo mo mo 


Before the Ist day of the 
4th mo of the taxable 


3d mo and before the 
Ist day of the 6th mo of 
the taxable year 

After the last dav of the 
Sth mo and before the 
Ist day of the 9th mo of 
the taxable year 

After the last day of the 
8th mo and before the 
Ist day of the 12th mo 
of the taxable year 
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„(e) ESTIMATFD Tax DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this title, in the case of an indi- 
vidual, the term ‘estimated tax’ means— 

(i) the amount which the individual esti- 
mates as the amount of the income tax im- 
posed by chapter 1 for the taxable year (other 
than the tax imposed by section 55 or 56), 

lus 
$ “(2) the amount which the individual esti- 
mates as the amount of the self-emrloyment 
tax imposed by chapter 2 for the taxable year, 
minus. 

“(3) the amount which the individual esti- 
mates as the sum of any credits against tax 
provided by part IV of subchapter A of chap- 
ter 1. 

(d) RECOMPUTATION OF ESTIMATED TAX.— 
If, after paying any installment of estimated 
tax, the taxpayer makes a new estimate, the 
amount of each remaining installment (if 
any) shall be the amount which would have 
been payable if the new estimate has been 
made when the first estimate for the tax- 
able year was made, increased or decreased 
(as the case may be) by the amount com- 
puted by dividing— 

(1) the difference between— 

“(A) the amount of estimated tax required 
to be paid before the date on which the new 
estimate is made, and 

“(B) the amount of estimated tax which 
would have been required to be paid before 
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such date if the new estimate had been made 
when the first estimate was made, by 

2) the number of installments remaining 
to be paid on or after the date on which the 
new estimate is made. 

“(e) JOINT PAYMENTS BY HUSBAND AND 
Wire.—In the case of a husband and wife, 
payments under this section may be made 
by them jointly, in which case the liability 
with respect to the estimated tax shall be 
joint and several. No joint payment may be 
made if either the husband or the wife is a 
nonresident alien, if they are separated un- 
der a decree of divorce or of separate main- 
tenance, or if they have different taxable 
years. If joint payments are made but a 
joint return is not made for the taxable 
year, the estimated tax for such year may be 
treated as the estimated tax of either the 
husband or the wife, or may be divided be- 
tween them. 

“(f) FARMERS OR FISHERMEN.—Payments of 
estimated tax required by this section from 
any individual— 

“(1) whose estimated gross income from 
farming or fishing (including oyster farm- 
ing) for the taxable year is at least two- 
thirds of his total estimated gross income 
from all sources for the taxable year, or 

“(2) whose gross income from farming or 
fishing (including oyster farming) shown on 
his return for the preceding taxable year is 
at least two-thirds of the total gross income 
from all sources shown on such return, 


may in lieu of the time prescribed in sub- 
section (b) file a return, for the taxable 
year for which the estimated tax is payable, 
and make full payment of the estimated tax 
on or before March 1 of the succeeding tax- 
able year. 

(g) INSTALLMENTS PAID IN ADVANCE.—Any 
installment payment of estimated tax re- 
quired by this section may be made prior to 
the date prescribed for its payment. 

“(h) SHORT TAXABLE Years.—The applica- 
tion of this section to taxable years of less 
than 12 months shall be in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(1) ESTATES AND TrustTs.—The provisions 
of this section shall not apply to an estate or 
trust. 

“(j) NONRESIDENT ALIEN INnpivinvats,—No 
payments shall be required to be made under 
this section by a nonresident alien individual 
unless 

(1) withholding under chapter 24 is made 
applicable to the wages, as defined in section 
3401 (a), of such individual, 

“(2) such individual has income (other 
than compensation for personal services sub- 
ject to deduction and withholding under 
section 1441) which is effectively connected 
with the conduct of a trade or business 
within the United States, or 

(3) such individual is a resident of Puerto 
Rico during the entire taxable year.“. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (6) of section 871(g) (re- 
lating to tax on nonresident alien individ- 
uals) is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) For the requirement that certain 
nonresident alien individuals pay an esti- 
mated income tax, see section 6153(j).”. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of section 1403 (b) (re- 
lating to miscellaneous provisions) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(3) For provisions relating to estimated 
income tax on self-employment income, see 
section 6153.”. 


(3) Paragraph (2) of section 6012(b) (re- 
lating to persons required to make returns 
of income) is amended by striking out “or 
section 6015 (a) “. 


(4) Paragraph (1) of section 6020(b) (re- 
lating to returns prepared for or executed 
by the Secretary) is amended by striking 
out “(other than a declaration of estimated 
tax required under section 6015". 
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(5) Subsection (d) of section 6651 (re- 
lating to failure to file tax return or to pay 
tax) is amended by striking out “to file a 
declaration of estimated tax required by sec- 
tion 6015 or“. 

(6) Section 6654 (relating to failure by 
individuals to pay estimated income tax) is 
amended by striking out section 6073 (b)“ 
each place it appears and inserting in Jieu 
thereof section 6153 (f)“. 

(7) Section 7203 (relating to willful fail- 
ure to file return, supply information, or pay 
tax) is amended by striking out “(other 
than a return required under authority of 
section 6015)”. 

(8) Subsection (a) of section 7216 (re- 
lating to disclosure or use of information by 
preparers of returns) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—Any person who is 
engaged in the business of preparing or pro- 
viding services in connection with the prep- 
aration of returns of tax imposed by chapter 
1 or any person who for compensation pre- 
pares any such return for any other person, 
and who— 

“(1) discloses any information furnished 
to him for, or in connection with, the prep- 
aration of any such return, or 

“(2) uses any such information for any 
purpose other than to prepare, or assist in 
preparing, any such return, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both, to- 
gether with the costs of prosecution.“. 

(9) Subparagraph (A) of section 7701(a) 
(34) (relating to the definition of estimated 
income tax) is amended by striking out “sec- 
tion 6015 0e)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 6153 (0) “. 

(d) EFFECTIVE Darx.— The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


Sec. 8. REDUCTION oF REDTAPE FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS. 


(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 6051 (relating to receipts for employees) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “on the day on which 
the last payment of remuneration is made” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “within 30 days 
after receipt of a written request from the 
employee if earlier”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In the case of an em- 
ployee whose employment is terminated be- 
fore the close of a calendar year, the employer 
shall furnish the employee, on the day on 
which the last payment is made, a general 
written notice stating that (A) the employee 
may request in writing that such information 
be provided within 30 days of such request if 
earlier than January 31, (B) an amount of 
Federal taxes has been withheld, and (C) if 
the employee is entitled to a refund, he must 
file a Federal income tax return based on in- 
formation which, unless a request is made 
by the employee, will be sent to the employee 
at his last known address before January 31 
of the next calendar year.“. 

(b) Errecrive Dark.— The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 851. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to increase the amount 
that an artist may deduct when he con- 
tributes an artistic composition to char- 
ity; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 852. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide a tax credit for 
certain contributions of literary, musical, 
or artistic compositions; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
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LEGISLATION RELATING TO DONATION OF CERTAIN 
ARTISTIC COMPOSITIONS 


© Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
introducing two bills that would put 
right one of the most unfair and unwise 
provisions of Federal tax law. 

Today, when an art collector donates 
a painting to a museum, he may deduct 
the market value of the painting from his 
taxes. But when an artist donates a 
painting, he may deduct only the cost of 
the paints and canvas. The same rule 
applies to the composer who donates a 
score, and to the writer who donates a 
manuscript, poem, or other composition, 
except in their cases a deduction may be 
taken only for the pen, ink, and paper. 
This has been the law since 1969. 

It is unfair because the artist has given 
the museum greater value than he is 
given credit for. 


It is unwise because it has left artists 
with little incentive to place their works 
in public collections. Daniel Boorstin, 
the Librarian of Congress, testified be- 
fore the Finance Committee recently 
that the Library used to receive 200,000 
original manuscripts from writers each 
year during the 1960's. But since 1969, it 
has been given only one major gift of 
self-created material from a living au- 
thor. 


Mr. Boorstin said: 

The consequences of the reduced level of 
acquisitions will have a disastrous effect on 
scholarship, on the study and appreciation of 
American civilization. 


Authors are now selling their works on 
the open market, dispersing them among 
numerous private collectors: 

Thus, the material ceases to be available for 
research in public institutions. Even more 
alarming, these materials are usually stored 
where they suffer rapid deterioration and are 
subject to risks of fire, flood and theft. They 
are lost forever. 


One thing Congress can do would be to 
let artists deduct the market value of 
their gifts. It is a simple answer, but it is 
not a very good one. The trouble is that 
that was the law before 1969. And we 
amended the law for good reason: It was 
abused. Donald Lubick, Assistant Treas- 
ury Secretary in the Carter administra- 
tion, discussed this problem in Senate 
testimony 2 years ago: 

Prior to the Tax Reform Act of 1969, a tax- 
payer, including an artist, who contributed 
appreciated property to charity was entitled 
to a charitable contribution deduction based 
on fair market value even though the appre- 
ciation was never subject to tax. In many 
cases, this enabled an individual to obtain 
a benefit through a charitable contribution 
that would exceed the after-tax proceeds from 
a sale. 


According to Lubick, artists who were 
in high tax brackets were better off giv- 
ing away their works than selling them: 

For example, assume an individual in a 
marginal tax bracket of 70 percent owns 
property worth $100 that has a negligible 
cost. If the property were sold, the individual 
would owe $70 in tax and would retain $30. 
If the property were given to charity, the 
charitable deduction would reduce the 
donor's taxes by $70. 


The artist earned $70 if he gave away 
the painting, and only $30 if he sold it. 
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That wasn’t the only problem. There 
were others, and a catalog of them can 
be found in Bittker & Stone, “Federal In- 
come, Estate and Gift Taxation” at pages 
197-198. The point is that we cannot just 
restore pre-1969 law. 

Then what is the answer? Let me 
phrase the question a little differently: 
What is the correct principle? 

I suggest two. The first is that we 
should allow the artist a tax deduction, 
but only for what his donation costs him. 
When an artist in the 70-percent tax 
bracket donates a painting to a museum, 
he forfeits the chance to earn 30 percent 
of the market value. That is all he would 
be able to keep after taxes if he were to 
sell the painting, instead. His deduction 
should be 30 percent. 

The cost to each artist is a function of 
his tax bracket. It is one minus the mar- 
ginal rate. My bill has tables in it. An 
artist would simply look at the tables to 
determine his applicable percentage. 

In the alternative. I suggest a second 
principle. That is that the tax system 
should be neutral. Taxes should not be a 
factor when an artist decides what to do 
with a painting. Unfortunately. under 
present law. he has an incentive to sell it. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection. the table was 
ordered printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Artist in the 70-percent tax bracket 


Before- 
tax Deduc- 


income tion Tax 


Painting give: 
Painting sold 
Painting given to charity, 
deduction clai: 
— 30 percent of market 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
table shows an artist in the 70-percent 
tax bracket. He has $200 of income and 
a painting worth $100. Under present 
law, if he gives the painting to charity, 
he gets no tax deduction and his after- 
tax income that year is $60. But if he 
2 the painting, his aftertax income 

890. 

If we want the tax system to be neu- 
tral, then we must make the artist's 
aftertax income the same in both cases. 
The way to do it is to give him a $30 tax 
credit when he gives the painting away. 

Again, the amount of credit would vary 
according to each artist’s tax bracket. 
Again, an artist would simply look at a 
table to determine his “applicable per- 
centage.” 

My bill places restrictions on the 
credit. It could only be used to reduce 
taxes on income from work that the 
artist sells, 

And an artist could not claim more 
than $2,500 or an amount equal to half 
his tax liability—whichever is greater— 
in credit in any one year. Extra credits 
would be carried over and used in the 
future. The carryover period is 5 years. 
a Both bills apply to contributions of 

literary, musical, or artistic composi- 
tions” to section 501(c) (3) organizations 
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or to Government agencies. However, the 
artist must obtain a statement in writing 
from the donee that says that the art- 
work has artistic significance and that 
it will be used by the donee in connec- 
tion with its exempt function. For exam- 
ple, a university could use a sculpture 
given to it for teaching, but not for deco- 
rating the chancellor's office. 

Neither bill would change the rules for 
politicians who make gifts of their offi- 
cial papers. Politicians do not get tax 
deductions now and they would not in 
the future. 

Both bills have the same effective date: 
January 1, 1982. 

I am offering two bills because I think 
the two principles I am suggesting are 
reasonable. They lead to different re- 
sults; I find it hard to choose between 
them. Either bill would be an improve- 
ment over existing law. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the texts of my bills be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 851 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Pen and Ink 
Act of 1981“. 


Sec. 2. DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTING CER- 
TAIN LITERARY, MUSICAL OR ARTISTIC 
COMPOSITIONS. 


Section 170(e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to certain contributions of 
ordinary income and capital gains property) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph— 


“(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF LITERARY, MUSICAL OR ARTISTIC COM- 
POSITIONS.— 


“(A) QUALIFIED CONTRIBUTIONS.—For an In- 
dividual who contributes a literary, musical 
or artistic composition created by his own 
efforts to an organization described in sec- 
tion 501(c)(3) (that is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a)) or to a governmental 
unit described in section 170(c)(1), the 
amount of charitable contribution taken into 
account under this section shall be a percent- 
age of the fair market value of such compo- 
sition determined according to the applicable 
table. 


“(B) APPLICABLE TABLES.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), the applicable table for— 
„) married individuals and surviving 
spouses described in section 1(a) is table 1, 


) heads of households described in 
section 1(b) is table 2, 


“(iil) unmarried individuals described in 
section 1(c) is table 3, and 

“(iv) married individuals described in 
section 1(d) is table 4. 


“TABLE 1 
“If the adjusted 
gross income is: 


Over $0 but not over $7,500 

Over $7,500 but not over $9,600 
Over $9,600 but not over $13,900____ 
Over $13,900 but not over $18,000____ 
Over $18,000 but not over $22,200____ 
Over $22,200 but not over 826.600 
Over $26,600 but not over $31,900____ 
Over $31,900 but not over 837.200 
Over $37,200 but not over $47,800____ 
Over $47,800 but not over $62,000____ 
Over $62,000 but not over $87,600____ 


The percent- 
age Is: 
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Over $87,600 but not over $111,400.. 
Over $111,400 but not over $164,400.. 
Over $164,400. but not over $217,400__ 
Over $217,400. 


“If the adjusted 
gross income is: 

Over $0 but not over $6,400. 
Over $6,400 but not over $8,500 
Over $8,500 but not over $10,700 
Over $10,700 but not over $13,800 
Over $13,800 but not over $17,000 
Over $17,000 but not over $20,200 
Over $20,200 but not over $25,500 
Over $25,500 but not over $30,800 
Over $30,800 but not over $36,100 
Over $36,100 but not over $46,700. 
Over $46,700 but not over 662.600 
Over $62,600 but not over $83,800. 
Over $83,800 but not over 8110,300 
Over $110,300 but not over $163,300... 
Over $163,300 


“If the adjusted 
gross income is: 

Over $0 but not over $4,400 
Over $4,400 but not over $5,400 
Over $5,400 but not over $7,500 
Over $7,500 but not over $9,500 
Over 89.500 but not over $11,800 
Over $11,800 but not over $13,900 
Over $13,900 but not over $16,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $19,200. 
Over $19,200 but not over $24,500. 
Over $24,500 but not over $29,800 
Over $29,800 but not over $35,100. 
Over $35,100 but not over $42,500 
Over $42,500 but not over $56,300 
Over $56,300 but not over $82,800 
Over $82,800 but not over $109,300____ 
Over $109,300. 


The percent- 
age is: 


“If the adjusted 
gross income is: 

Over $0 but not over $3,750. 
Over $3,750 but not over $4,800 
Over $4,800 but not over $6,950 
Over $6,950 but not over $9,000 
Over $9,000 but not over $11,100__ 
Over $11,100 but not over $13,300_ 
Over $13,300 but not over $15,950 
Over $15,950 but not over $18,600 
Over $18,600 but not over $23,900 
Over $23,900 but not over $31,000. 
Over $31,000 but not over $43,800. 
Over $43,800 but not over $55,700 
Over $55,700 but not over $82,200 
Over $82,200 but not over 6108. 700 
Over $108,700. 


“(C) CERTIFICATION REQUIRED.—This para- 
graph shall not apply unless the individual 
receives from the donee a written statement 
that the donated composition represents 
material of artistic, musical or literary sig- 
nificance and that the use of such composi- 
tion by the donee will be related to the pur- 
pcse or function constituting the basis for 
its exemption under section 501 (or, in the 
case of a governmental unit, to any pu 
or function described in section 170(c) (2) 
(B)). 

“(D) CERTAIN LETTERS, MEMORANDA, OR SIM- 
ILAR PROPERTY PREPARED BY GOVERNMENT OFFI- 
crats.—This paragraph shall not apply to a 
contribution by an individual of a letter, 
memorandum, or similar property that was 
written, prepared, or produced by or for the 
individual while he held an office under the 
Government of the United States or of any 
State or political subdivision thereof if the 
writing, preparation, or production of such 
property was related to the performaince of 
the duties of such office.”. 

Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by this Act shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1981. 
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S. 852 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o} 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Pen and Ink 
Act of 1981“. 
SEC. 2. CREDIT FOR CONTRIBUTING CERTAIN 
LITERARY, MUSICAL OF ARTISTIC 
COMPOSITIONS. 


Subpart A of part IV of subchapter A of 
Chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code (re- 
lating to credits allowable) is amended by 
inserting before section 45 the following new 
section— 


“Src. 44F. CREDIT FOR CONTRIBUTING CERTAIN 
LITERARY, MUSICAL OR ARTISTIC 
COMPOSITIONS. 


„(a) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of an in- 
dividual who contributes a literary, musical 
or artistic composition created by his own 
efforts to an organization described in sec- 
tion 501(c)(3) (that is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a)) or to a governmental 
unit described in section 170(c)({1), there 
shall be allowed a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this chapter. The credit shall be a 
percentage of the fair market value of such 
composition determined according to the ap- 
plicable table. 

“(b) APPLICABLE TaBLES.—For purposes of 
subsection (a), the applicable table for— 

“(1) married individuals and surviving 
spouses described in section 1(a) is table 1, 

“(2) heads of households described in sec- 
tion 1(b) is table 2, 

“(3) unmarried individuals described in 
section 1(c) is table 3, and 

"(4) married individuals described in sec- 
tion 1(d) is table 4. 


“TABLE 1 
“If the adjusted 
income is: 
Over $0 but not over $7,500 
Over $7,500 but not over $9,600 
Over $9,600 but not over $13.900 
Over $13,900 but not over $18,000. 
Over $18,000 but not over $22,000. 
Over $22,200 but not over $26,600. 
Over $26 600 but not over $31,900. 
Over $31,900 but not over $37.200. 
Over $37.200 but not over $47.800. 
Over $47.800 but not over $62.000. 
Over $62.000 but not over $87.600 
Over $87,600 but not over $111,400____ 
Over $111,400 but not over $164.400___ 
Over $164.400 but not over 8217. 400 
Over $217,400 


The percent- 


“Tf the adjusted 
gross income is: 

Over $0 but not over $6,400 
Over $6.400 but not over $8.500. 
Over $8.500 but not over $10.700 
Over $10.700 but not over $13.800 
Over $13,800 but not over $17.000 
Over $17.000 but not over $20.200 
Over $20.200 but not over 825.500 
Over $25,500 but not over $30.800. 
Over $30.800 but not over $38.100. 
Over $36.100 but not over 846.700 
Over $46.700 but not over $62.800. 
Over $82.£00 but not over $83.800 
Over $83 800 but not over 8110400 
Over $110.200 but not over $163,300... 32 
Over $163,300 


“If the adjusted 
gross income is: 


The percent- 
age is: 


Over $13.900 but not over $16,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $19,200__ 
Over $19.200 but not over $24,500 
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Over $24,500 but not over 629.800 
Over $29,800 but not over $35,100. 
Over $35,100 but not over $42,500 
Over $42,500 but not over $56,300 
Over $56,300 but not over $82,800 
Over $82,800 but not over 8109, 800 
Over $109,300 


“If the adjusted 
gross income is: 

Over $0 but not over $3,750. 
Over $3,750 but not over $4,800 
Over $4,800 but not over $6,950_ 
Over $6,950 but not over 89,000 
Over $9,000 but not over $11,100 
Over $11,100 but not over $13,300 
Over $13,300 but not over $15,950 
Over $15,950 but not over $18,600 
Over $18,600 but not over $23,900 
Over $23,900 but not over $31,000 
Over $31,000 but not over $43,800 
Over $43,800 but not over $55,700 
Over $55,700 but not over $82,200. 
Over $82,200 but not over 8108, 700 
Over $108,700. 


(e) LIMITATIONS. 

“(1) CREDIT MAY BE USED ONLY TO REDUCE 
TAX ON ARTS INCOME.—The amount of credit 
allowed under subsection (a) for the taxable 
year shall not exceed the amount of tax 
on the taxpayer's income from sales of 
literary, musical or artistic compositions. 

“(2) MaximuM crepit.—The amount of 
credit allowed under subsection (a) for the 
taxable year shall not exceed the greater 
of— 

“(A) $2,500 or 

„(B) half of the taxpayer's liability for 
tax under this chapter for the taxable year. 

“(d) FIVE-YEAR CARRYOVER OF EXCESS 
Crevits.—If the amount of credit allowed 
by subsection (a) for any taxable year ex- 
ceeds the limits imposed by subsection (c), 
then the excess shall be added to the amount 
allowed as a credit in the next five succeed- 
ing taxable years to the extent that it may 
be used in those years. 

“(e) CERTIFICATION REQUIRED.—This sec- 
tion shall not apply unless the individual 
receives from the donee a written statement 
that the donated composition represents 
material of artistic, musical or literary sig- 
nificance and that the use of such composi- 
tion by the donee will be related to the pur- 
pose or function constituting the basis for 
its exemption under section 501 (or, in the 
case of a governmental unit, to any purpose 
or function described in section 170(c) (2) 
(B)). 

(f) CERTAIN LETTERS, MEMORANDA OR SIM- 
ILAR PROPERTY BY GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS.— 
This section shall not apply to a contribu- 
tion by an individual of a letter, memoran- 
dum, or similar property that was written. 
prepared, or produced by or for the in- 
dividual while he held office under the gov- 
ernment of the United States or of any State 
or political subdivision thereof if the writ- 
ing, preparation, or production of such prop- 
erty was related to the performance of the 
duties of such office.”’. 

SEC. 3. CONFORMING AND TECHNICAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(a) Section 170(e) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to certain contributions 
of ordinary income and capital gains prop- 
erty) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following— 

“(4) DENIAL OF DEDUCTION FOR CERTAIN 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF LITERARY, MUSIAL OR AR- 
TISTIC COMPOSITIONS.—No deduction shall be 
allowed under this section for any contribu- 
tion for which a credit is claimed under 
section 44F.". 

(b) The table of sections for subvart A 
of part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 ot 
the Code is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before the item relating to section 45 
the following— 
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“(6) section 44F (relating to credit for 
contributing certain literary, musical or 
artistic compositions,” 

(c) Section 42(b) of the Code (relating to 
the general tax credit) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of paragraph (4), 
by inserting “and” at the end of paragraph 
(5), and by inserting after paragraph (5) the 
following new paragraph— 

“(6) section 44F (relating to credit for con- 
tributing certain literary, musical of artistic 
compositions) ,” 

Sec. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1981.@ 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 853. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that the Federal 
Government will gradually take over the 
local share of AFDC and medicaid costs 
if States meet certain minimum AFDC 
benefit requirements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 


WELFARE AND MEDICAID FISCAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, when 
the National Governors’ Association an- 
nounced its support for President Rea- 
gan’s budget and legislative agenda, it 
stressed one important exception to its 
approval: 

The Federal Government, as the Gover- 
nors have long maintained, should move to- 
ward primary responsibility for welfare and 
medicaid. ... 


The Governors are not alone in their 
belief that welfare and medicaid are 
properly the province of the Federal 
Government: The Democratic Party has 
maintained this for more than 10 years. 
As a member of the 1980 Democratic 
Party Platform Committee, I proposed 
that our party pledge itself again to 
carry out this commitment. The 1980 
platform states, inter alia: 

The nation’s welfare system continues to 
be inequitable and archaic... States and 
cities which make an honest effort to meet 
the welfare crisis find themselves in deepen- 
ing fiscal difficulty. ... The fiscal crisis of 
welfare recipients has also deepened . . The 
fiscal crisis for taxpayers continues. We 
are at a crossroad in the delivery of welfare. 
Serious reform is necesasry. .. - 


This commitment has not yet been 
kept. But that does not reflect upon the 
significance of the problem underlying 
the need for Federal assumption of wel- 
fare costs. For the problem grows larger, 
ineluctably larger, each day. 

The States bear an ever-heavier bur- 
den in paying their share of welfare 
costs, particularly of aid to families with 
dependent children (AFDC) and medic- 
aid. The National Journal of January 10, 
1981, quotes North Carolina Medicaid 
Supervisor Barbara Matula likening 
medicaid to “an amoeba that just keeps 
gobbling up State resources. It will * * * 
continue to take up a disproportionate 
share of money available until the State 
reaches a fiscal crisis.” 

In a number of States, particularly 
New York, local governments are all 
but devastated by their share of these 
costs. As New York Citv Mayor Edward 
Koch stated before the Democratic Con- 
vention on August 11, 1980— 

If we did not have to bear this burden, we 
would have no trouble balancing our budget. 
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In the meantime, the condition of the 
millions of needy persons who depend 
upon these programs for their income 
and their health care continues to 
worsen. The National Urban League’s 
state of black America 1980 reported 
that: 

(M)ost AFDC payments have been sig- 
nificantly eroded by inflation .. (B)etween 
1973 and 1979, the average state maximum 
for a family of four without other income 
(in constant 1979 dollars) dropped from 
$424 to $349 a month. 


In New York, the basic cash allowance 
for a family of four was set at $258 a 
month—exclusive of shelter—in 1974. It 
remains $258 today. In that time, con- 
sumer prices have increased by 64 per- 
cent. Sensible of this erosion, the State 
senate, upon Cov. Hugh Carey’s urging, 
approved a 15-percent increase in AFDC 
benefits. This hardly compensates for the 
large drop in the benefits’ real value. But 
even this small rise will cost the State 
an additional $120 million in 1982. 

And that is merely the beginning. Only 
to illustrate this do I mention that data 
I have published in the spring 1981 issue 
of the Journal of Socioeconomic Issues 
show that dependency has increased as- 
tonishingly. Permit me to quote: 

It appears that one-half of the children 
now being born are likely to live in female- 
headed households at some point prior to 
their 18th birthday. This includes 40 per- 
cent of majority children and 75 percent 
of minority children, 

Two-thirds of female-headed households 
with children now receive AFDC payments. 

Before their 18th birthday, one-third of 
all children now being born are likely to 
live in a female-headed household receiving 
AFDC payments. 


One-third of all children. A third of 
our children denendent upon their State 
governments—which set benefit levels— 
for an even less adequate level of sub- 
sistence. Inadequate not because their 
governments are mean spirited, but be- 
cause they cannot afford anything more. 

The bill I introduce today would fun- 
damentally change this. It would remove 
the burden of welfare and medicaid 
financing from local governments, and 
would substantially ease the burden on 
State governments. But this higher level 
of Federal reimbursement is available 
only to those States that provide AFDC 
and food stamp benefits in excess of 
three-quarters of the federally deter- 
mined poverty line. 

The bill’s hold harmless provision in- 
sures that State costs will not increase 
because of this minimum benefit level: 
if the cost of meeting the minimum bene- 
fit exceeds the higher reimbursement 
rate, the Federal Government is respon- 
sible for the difference. States will be 
able—will be encouraged—to provide a 
decent level of cash assistance and health 
care for their neediest residents. 

This is an easily understood bill, sim- 
ilar to legislation I introduced in the 
96th Congress. It simply changes the 
minimum Federal reimbursement level 
under the “Medicaid formula” (which 
governs both the medicaid and AFDC 
programs) from 50 percent to 75 percent 
in fiscal 1982, rising to 90 percent in fis- 
cal 1985 and thereafter. The bill re- 
quires that the additional Federal fund- 
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ing be “passed through” to localities in 
those States that now require local cost- 
sharing in amounts sufficient to elim- 
inate the local share. When fully im- 
plemented, the State (or State-local) 
share of expenditures for medicaid would 
be only 10 percent (down from the pres- 
ent average of 44 percent) and the 
State (or State-local) share of AFDC 
cash benefits would also be 10 percent 
(down from the present average of 46 
percent). 

The essential purpose of this bill, the 
welfare and medicaid fiscal assistance 
program, is to assign the primary re- 
sponsibility to the Federal Government 
of paving for both welfare and medic- 
aid. This is entirely consistent with the 
stated policy recommendations of the 
National Governors Association. It is not 
a complete transfer of fiscal responsi- 
bility, for so long as the States retain 
the task of administering these programs 
(and of setting cash assistance levels, 
above a federally-prescribed floor) they 
must retain a fiscal stake in them. The 
10-percent share envisioned in this bill 
is quite sufficient for that purpose. 

I would add, however, that I would 
welcome complete Federal assumption 
of the administrative and fiscal respon- 
sibility for both sets of activities. That 
is how social security, disability, SSI and 
medicare work and is, I believe, the 
proper permanent locus for cash assist- 
ance to dependent children and for med- 
ical care for the needy as well. Short of 
that large structural change, a realine- 
ment of fiscal responsibility would con- 
stitute a major improvement. 

I urge its favorable consideration and 
its enactment. o 


By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 854. A bill to promote the orderly 
conduct of international relations by 
facilitating the operation of foreign mis- 
sions in the United States, thereby pro- 
moting the secure and efficient operation 
of the U.S. missions abroad; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS ACT OF 1982 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing a bill which I call the For- 
eign Missions Act of 1982. An identical 
bill is being introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman DANTE 
FAscELL of Florida. 

This legislation is designed to provide 
the means to remedy a serious and grow- 
ing imbalance between the treatment ac- 
corded in many countries to official mis- 
sions of the United Stataes abroad, and 
that made available to foreign govern- 
ment missions in the United States. At 
present the Department of State lacks 
authority compared to that enjoyed by 
many other governments to enforce rec- 
iprocity in an appropriate manner. 

In an increasing number of countries, 
for example, the United States is denied 
suitable locations for our missions or 
long-term rights to property or facilities, 
often resulting in diminished security, 
excessive or discriminatory costs, or in- 
adequate facilities which significantly 
reduce the effectiveness of our missions. 
For example: 


In the Soviet Union and East European 
countries, the United States is barred 
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from purchasing office and residential 
properties and is required to obtain all 
facilities through government controlled 
sources. In many cases these are either 
inadequate, excessively costly, or both, 
or denied arbitrarily. However, in the 
United States, these governments are al- 
lowed to purchase both types of property 
in Washington, D.C. All own either office 
or residential space. 

Venezuela will not allow the Depart- 
ment to purchase staff housing units in 
the capital city, which imposes difficul- 
ties on the functioning of the mission, 
but the Venezuelans are purchasing 
housing in the greater Washington met- 
ropolitan area for official purposes. 

Kuwait, Bahrain, and the United Arab 
Emirates will not allow the United States 
to purchase badly needed staff housing 
sites which would allow residential con- 
struction and elimination of exorbitant 
short-term lease charges. Yet these same 
governments own residential units in our 
capital area. For example, in Doha, 
Qatar, it costs the U.S. Government 
$33,000 per year to lease living quarters 
for a single secretary. 

In Indonesia. the government has de- 
termined that the U.S. Government may 
no longer own its more than 20 properties 
and is now in the process of converting 
these to long-term leaseholds. The new 
ground rents will be considerable. Indo- 
nesia is free to buy, lease, and sell in the 
United States. 

In Algeria, a prior expropriation of 
U.S. property remains unresolved. Our 
present facilities are very inadequate and 
our efforts to secure long-term office and 
residential properties have met with neg- 
ative results. 

Our Embassies in the Soviet Union, 
East European, and other countries with 
state directed economies are required to 
deal through service organizations with- 
in the Ministries of Foreign Affairs for 
practically all administrative support 
and services, that is, housing, mainte- 
nance, utilities, employees, tickets for 
cultural and athletic performances, 
travel, et cetera. These organizations 
often impose a substantial surcharge for 
often unnecessary or unwanted serv- 
ices.” The total cost to the U.S. Govern- 
ment and its employees amounts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 
For example, the Soviets charge diplo- 
matic personnel but not tourists a fee“ 
equal to one night’s lodging—for holding 
a hotel reservation. Thus, a traveler is 
required to pay for 1 extra day of 
lodging regardless of the amount of time 
the room was occupied. 

In many areas of the world, both the 
U.S. Government and its employees en- 
counter serious inequities regarding the 
import or export of privately owned ve- 
hicles and other personal effects. Em- 
ployees of these governments’ foreign 
mission in the United States do not face 
these same restrictions; problems exist, 
for example, in Mexico, Venezuela, Sing- 
apore, Guatemala, and at many Embas- 
sies in the Near East. 

At the same time, missions of those 
same countries are allowed in the United 
States to acquire property and goods 
freely or obtain benefits or public serv- 
ices, often without limitation. The U.S. 
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Government and its personnel are often 
confronted by serious inequities concern- 
ing the payment of taxes on goods and 
services obtained in the host country. For 
example, in Chile and Malta the Em- 
bassy is not exempt from the payment 
of a gasoline tax of 48 cents and 25 cents 
per gallon, respectively. In Yugoslavia 
the Embassy is required to pay a 27.5-per- 
cent tax on heating oil. 

A number of countries also recuire a 
transaction tax on certain construction 
materials. An example is Portugal where 
the imposition of this tax may greatly 
increase the cost of the new Embassy 
being constructed in Lisbon. In New 
Delhi, all Embassy administrative and 
support staff and specialized staff such 
as Library of Congress personnel do not 
receive duty-free import privileges and 
are not exempt from customs inspection 
and imposition of certain taxes, despite 
their performance of official functions 
for the United States. 

In most cases, the Department lacks 
authority to impose similar restrictions 
or conditions on those or other coun- 
tries in the United States. Instead it can 
only take far more extreme action such 
as barring the country concerned from 
using property it may acquire or declar- 
ing some persons persona non grata. 
These remedies are not suitable for such 
situations and are therefore rarely used. 

The proposed Foreign Missions Act 
provides mechanisms whereby the opera- 
tions of foreign missions in the United 
States and the benefits available to them 
from Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties, public utilities and private persons 
may be cleared through the Federal Gov- 


ernment and adjusted according to U.S. 
needs abroad as well as national secu- 
rity interests at home. 


In this way, the conditions under 
which foreign missions operate in the 
United States can be made to reflect the 
conditions under which missions of the 
United States are required to operate in 
the countries represented by such for- 
eign missions. As a result, the foreign 
governments represented by mission in 
the United States will have an incentive 
to provide fair, equitable and nondis- 
criminatory treatment to U.S. missions 
and personnel in their territory, thus 
contributing to significant savings in the 
costs of operating U.S. missions, im- 

proved working conditions for U.S. per- 

sonnel, and mutual respect in our for- 
eign relations. The bill’s authorities may 
also be applied to international organiza- 
tions to a limited extent where neces- 
sary to give effect to the policy of the 
bill. 

Specifically, the bill sets up an inde- 
pendent Office of Foreign Missions 
within the Department of State. The Of- 
fice is to be headed by a Director ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State. The 
Director will carry out his or her respon- 
sibilities under the general supervision 
and direction of the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary is prohibited from delegating su- 
pervisory authority over the Director to 
any Official below the rank of Under Sec- 
retary. 

This organizational structure seeks to 
reconcile two competing policy interests. 
On the one hand, the operation of for- 
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eign missions in the United States is an 
important aspect of the conduct of for- 
eign affairs and should be directly un- 
der the supervision of the Secretary of 
State. On the other hand, responsibility 
for the hard decisions to deny or impose 
conditions on benefits desired by foreign 
missions should be somewhat insulated 
from the operating bureaus in the State 
Department which deal with foreign 
missions on substantive issues on a daily 
basis. These concerns will be met ef- 
fectively by placing the responsibility in 
the State Department and by precluding 
suvervision of its exercise by any of the 
operating bureaus. The Office will be 
staffed by Foreign Service members, 
other Government employees, experts 
and consultants as necessary. 

The Secretary of State will set the 
terms and conditions under which bene- 
fits may be granted or denied a foreign 
mission. Such actions will be governed 
by the need for reciprocity or other fac- 
tors in our relations with other nations. 
ae purposes served include the follow- 
ng: 

Facilitating relations between the 
United States and a sending state. 

Protecting U.S. interests. 

Adjusting for costs and procedures of 
obtaining benefits for missions of the 
United States abroad. 

Assisting in resolving disputes in- 
volving a foreign mission or sending 
state. 

In carrying out the provisions of the 
bill, the Director is authorized to assist 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments with regard to ascertaining and 
according benefits, privileges and immu- 
nities to foreign missions. The activities 
covered include the execution or per- 
formance of any contract or agreement, 
the acquisition or retention of any real 
property, or the application for or ac- 
ceptance of any benefit. including bene- 
fits from any Federal, State, or munici- 
pal authority, or any entity providing 
public services; for example, utility and 
telephone company. 

The bill specifically provides that the 
terms and conditions set by the Secre- 
tary may include a requirement to pay 
the Director a surcharge or fee, which 
would be deposited in the working cap- 
ital fund of the Department of State to 
be used in carrying out the provisions of 
the bill. In addition, the Secretary may 
require a waiver by any foreign mis- 
sion of any recourse against any govern- 
mental authority, public service entity, 
agent or employee thereof, in connec- 
tion with actions taken under the provi- 
sions of the bill. This will protect com- 
panies from lawsuits and will thus en- 
able the Director to carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill more effectively. 

The bill also provides that issues con- 
cerning the location of foreign missions 
in the District of Columbia be settled by 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, on which Federal, city, and citizen 
interests are represented. In order to in- 
sure full discussion, public hearings are 
required. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill, which is designed to 
achieve more balance between the treat- 
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ment accorded U.S. missions over- 
seas and that given foreign missions in 
the United States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 854 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 is amended by striking out “That the 
Secretary” in the first section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE I—BASIC AUTHORITIES 
GENERALLY 


“SECTION 1. The Secretary”. 

(b) That Act is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“TITLE II—AUTHORITIES RELATING TO 
THE REGULATION OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS 
“DECLARATION OF FINDINGS AND POLICY 
“Sec. 201. (a) The Congress finds that the 

operation in the United States of foreign 
missions and public international organiza- 
tions and the official missions to such orga- 
nizations, including the permissible scope of 
their activities and the location and size of 
their facilities, is a proper subject for the 
exercise of Federal jurisdiction. 

“(b) The Congress declares that it is the 
policy of the United States to support the 
secure and deficient operation of United 
States missions abroad, to facilitate the 
secure and efficient operation in the United 
States of foreign missions and public inter- 
national organizations and the official mis- 
sions to such organizations, and to assist in 
obtaining appropriate benefits, privileges, 
and immunities for those missions and orga- 
nizations and to require their observance of 
corresponding obligations in accordance with 
international law. 

„(e) The assistance to be provided to a 
foreign mission in the United States shall 
be determined after due consideration of the 
benefits, privileges, and immunities provided 
to missions of the United States in the 
country or territory represented by that 
foreign mission. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 202. (a) For purposes of this title 

“(1) ‘benefit’ (with respect to a foreign 
mission) means any acquisition, or authori- 
zation for an acquisition, in the United 
States by or for a foreign mission, including 
the acquisition of— 

“(A) real property by purchase, lease, ex- 
change, construction, or otherwise, 

“(B) public services, including services 
relating to customs, importation, and util- 
ties, and the processing of applications or 
requests relating to public services, 

“(C) supplies, maintenance, and transpor- 
tation, 

“(D) locally engaged staff on a temporary 
or regular basis, 

„(E) travel and related services, and 

“(F) protective services, 
and includes such other benefits as the Sec- 
retary may designate; 

“(2) ‘chancery’ means the principal of- 
fices of a foreign mission used for diplo- 
matic or related p , and annexes to 
such offices (including ancillary offices and 
support facilities), and includes the site and 
any building on such site which is used for 
such purposes; 

“(3) ‘Director’ means the Director of the 
Office of Foreign Missions established pur- 
suant to section 203 (a): 

“(4) ‘foreign mission’ means any Official 
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mission to the United States involving dip- 
lomatic, consular, or other governmental ac- 
tivities of— 

„(A) a foreign government, or 

(B) an organization (other than an inter- 
national organization, as defined in section 
209(b) of this title) representing a territory 
or political entity which has been granted 
dipiomatic or other official privileges and 
immunities under the laws of the United 
States, 
including any real property of such & mis- 
sion and including the personnel of such a 
mission; 

“(5) ‘real property’ includes any right, 
title, or interest in or to, or the beneficial 
use of, any real property in the United 
States, including any office or other building; 

“(6) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 


te; 

“(7) ‘sending State’ means the foreign 
government, territory, or political entity rep- 
resented by a foreign mission; and 

“(8) ‘United States’ means, when used in 
a geographic sense, the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

“(b) Determinations with respect to the 
Meaning and applicability of the terms used 
in subsection (a) shall be committed to the 
discretion of the Secretary. 


“OFFICE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


“Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
an Office of Foreign Missions as an inde- 
pendent office within the Department of 
State. The Office shall be headed by a Di- 
rector, appointed by the Secretary, who shall 
perform his or her functions under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. 
The Secretary may delegate this authority 
for supervision and direction of the Director 
only to the Deputy Secretary of State or an 
Under Secretary of State. 

“(b) The Secretary may authorize the Di- 
rector to— 

“(1) assist agencies of Federal, State, and 
municipal government with to as- 
certaining and according benefits, privileges, 
and immunities to which a foreign mission 
may be entitled; 

(2) provide or assist in the provision of 
benefits for or on behalf of a foreign mis- 
sion in accordance with section 204; and 


“(3) perform such other functions as the- 


Secretary may determine necessary in fur- 
therance of the policy of this title, 


“PROVISION OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 204. (a) Upon the request of a for- 
eign mission, benefits may be provided to or 
for that foreign mission by or through the 
Director on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may approve. 

“(b) The Secretary may require a foreign 
mission to obtain benefits from or through 
the Director on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may approve, if the Secretary 
determines that such action is reasonably 
necessary on the basis of reciprocity or 
otherwise— 

“(1) to facilitate relations between the 
United States and a sending State; 

Seas to protect the interests of the United 
tes: 


“(3) to adjusts for costs and procedures 
of. obtaining benefits for missions of the 
United States abroad; or 

“(4) to assist in resolving a dispute af- 
fecting United States interests and involving 
a foreign mission or sending State. 

“(c) The Secretary may require any for- 
eign mission to comply with such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may determine 
as & condition to the execution or perform- 
ance in the United States of any contract 
or other agreement; the acquisition, reten- 
tion, or use of any real property or the ap- 
plication for or acceptance of any benefit 
(including any benefit from or authorized 
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by any Federal, State, or municipal govern- 
mental authority, or any entity providing 
public services) . 

“(d) Terms and conditions established by 
the Secretary under this section may 
include— 

“(1) a requirement to pay to the Director 
as or fee, and 

“(2) ͤ a waiver by a foreign mission (or 
any assignee of or person deriving righte 
from a foreign mission) of any recourse 
against any governmental authority, any en- 
tity providing public services, any employee 
or agent of such an authority or entity, 
or any other person, in connection with any 
action determined by the Secretary to be 
undertaken in furtherance of this title. 

“(e) For purposes of effectuating a waiver 
of recourse which is required under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may designate the Direc- 
tor or any other officer of the Department 
of State as the agent of a foreign mission (or 
of any assignee of or person deriving rights 
from a foreign mission). Any such waiver 
by an officer so designated shall for all pur- 
poses (including any court or administrative 
proceeding) be deemed to be a waiver by the 
foreign mission (or the assignee of or other 
person deriving rights from a foreign 
mission). 

“PROPERTY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

“Sec. 205. (a)(1) The Secretary may re- 
quire any foreign mission to notify the Direc- 
tor prior to any proposed acquisition, or any 
proposed sale or other disposition, of any real 
property by or on behalf of such mission. If 
such a notification is required, the foreign 
mission (or other party acting on behalf of 
the foreign mission) may initiate or execute 
any contract, proceeding, application, or 
other action required for the proposed 
action— 

() only after the expiration of the sixty- 
day period beginning on the date of such 
notification (or after the expiration of such 
shorter period as the Secretary may specify 
in a given case); and 

“(B) only if the mission is not notified by 
the Secretary within that period that the 
proposal has been disapproved; however, the 
Secretary may include in such a notification 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may determine appropriate in order to re- 
move the disapproval. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, acquisi- 
tion’ includes any acquisition or alteration 
of, or addition to, any real property or any 
change in the purpose for which real prop- 
erty is used by foreign mission. 

“(b) The Secretary may require any for- 
eign mission to divest itself of, or forego the 
use of, any real property determined by the 
Secretary— 

“(1) not to have been acquired in accord- 
ance with this section; or 

(2) to exceed limitations rlaced on real 
property available to a United States mission 
in tre sending State. 

“(c) If a foreign mission has ceased con- 
ducting diplomatic, consular, and other gov- 
ernmental activities in the United States and 
has not designated a protecting power or 
other agent approved by the Secretary to be 
responsible for the property of that foreign 
mission, the Secretary— 

“(1) until the designation of a protecting 
power or other agent anproved by the Secre- 
tary, may rrotect and preserve any property 
of that foreign mission; and 

“(2) may authorize the Director to dispose 
of such proverty at such time as the Secre- 
tary may determine after the expiration of 
the one-year period beginning on the date 
that the foreign mission cease those activi- 
ties, and may remit to the sending State the 
net proceeds from such disposition. 

“LOCATION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


“Sec 206. (a) In order to ensure the ful- 
fillment of the international obligations of 
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the United States and fulfillment of the pol- 
icy of this title, and to ensure the orderly 
development of the national capital, the lo- 
cation, height, bulk, number of stories, and 
size of any building or other real property of 
a foreign mission in the District of Colum- 
bia, and the provision for open space in and 
around any such building or other property, 
shall be subject to approval by the National 
Capital Planning Commission (hereafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘Commission’). 
This subsection does not apply with respect 
to a building or other real property of a for- 
eign mission if the Commission determines 
that the property will only be used by a 
party other than a foreign mission and will 
only be used for activities that do not in- 
volve the diplomatic, consular, or other gov- 
ernmental activities of a foreign mission. 

“(b) Any determination by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion which involves approval of the location 
of or a use of real property for a chancery, 
or involves approval of site and building 
plans for a chancery, shall be considered 
rulemaking under section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code, and shall be based solely 
on the following criteria: 

“(1) the Federal interest; 

“(2) the chancery is an area (A) of pre- 
dominantly office use, (B) of mixed use, in- 
cluding residential, commercial, office, or in- 
stitutional use, (C) of medium or high 
density residential use, or (D) in reasonable 
proximity to streets on which existing chan- 
ceries are concentrated; 

“(3) historic preservation (as determined 
in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Commission in carrying out this section); 

“(4) the extent to which the area will be 
served by public transit to reduce parking 
requirements; 

“(5) the extent to which the area will 
have adequate public facilities, utilities, and 
services, including streets, street lighting, 
water, sewer, electricity, telephone, and 
refuse collection; 

“(6) the area is capable of being ade- 
quately protected, as determined by a Fed- 
eral agency authorized to perform protective 
services; and 

“(7) the municipal interest. 


Any other determination by the Commission 
with respect to real property of a foreign 
mission pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section shall be based solely on the criteria 
specified in paragraphs (1), (3), (6), and (7), 
and such other criteria as the Commission 
may by regulation establish. 

“(c) In any proceeding with respect to 
real property of a foreign mission pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section— 

(Ii) a determination by the Secretary as to 
the Federal interest shall be given substantial 
weight; and 

“(2) a determination by the Mayor of the 
District of Columbia as to the municipal in- 
terest shall be given substantial weight. 

“(d) In any proceeding with respect to real 
property of a foreign mission pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, the final deter- 
mination with respect to approval of a loca- 
tion or use or approval of site and building 
plans shall be made not later than 5 months 
after the date of filing an application for 
such approval. 

“PREEMPTION 

“Src. 207. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no act of any Federal agency or 
of any State or municipal governmental au- 
thority shall be effective to confer or deny 
any benefits with respect to any foreign mis- 
sion contrary to this title. 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Sec. 208. (a) The Secretary may issue such 
regulations as the Secretary may determine 
necessary to carry out the policy of this title. 
“(b) Compliance with any regulation, in- 
struction, or direction issued by the Secretary 
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under this title shall to the extent thereof be 
a full acquittance and discharge for all pur- 
poses of the obligation of the person making 
the same. No person shall be heid liable in 
any court or administrative proceeding for or 
with respect to anything done or omitted in 
good faith in connection with the adminis- 
tration of, or pursuant to and in reliance on, 
this title, or any regulation, instruction, or 
direction issued by the Secretary under this 
title. 

“(c) For purposes of administering this 
title, the Secretary may— 

“(1) employ experts and consultants in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, at rates not to exceed the rate 
payable for level 1V of the Executive Sched- 
ule, under contracts which may be renewed 
annually; 

“(2) obtain without regard to the provi- 
sions of law governing appointments in the 
competitive service, by appointment or con- 
tract (subject to availability of funds), the 
services of individuals to provide technical 
and professional services required to carry 
out the functions of the Director; and 

“(3) accept details and assignments of em- 
ployees of Federal agencies to the Office of 
Foreign Missions on a reimbursable or non- 
reimbursable basis (with any such reimburse- 
ments to be credited to the appropriations 
made available for the salaries and expenses 
of officers and employees of the employing 
agency). 

„dd) Contracts and subcontracts for sup- 
plies or services (except for personal sery- 
ices), made by or on behalf of the Director, 
shall be made after advertising, in such 
manner and at such times as the Secretary 
shall determine to be adequate to ensure 
notice and opportunity for competition, ex- 
cept that advertisement shall not be re- 
quired when (1) the Secretary determines 
that it is impracticable or will not permit 
timely performance to obtain bids by ad- 
vertising, or (2) the aggregate amount in- 
volved in a purchase of supplies or procure- 
ment of services does not exceed $10,000. 
Such contracts and subcontracts may be 
entered into without regard to laws and 
regulations otherwise applicable to solici- 
tation, negotiation, administration, and 
performance of government contracts. In 
awarding contracts, the Secretary may con- 
sider such factors as relative quality and 
availability of supplies or services and the 
compatability of the supplies or services 
with implementation of this title. 

“(e) The head of any Federal agency may, 
for purposes of this title— 

“(1) transfer or loan any property to, and 
perform administrative and technical sup- 
port functions and services for the opera- 
tions of, the Office of Foreign Missions (with 
reimbursements to agencies under this para- 
graph to be credited to the current applica- 
ble appropriation of the agency con- 
cerned); and 

“(2) acquire and accept services from the 
Office of Foreign Missions, including (when- 
ever the Secretary determines it to be in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title) 
acquisitions without regard to laws normally 
applicable to the acquisition of services by 
such agency. 

“(f) Assets of or under the control of the 
Office of Foreign Missions. wherever situated, 
which are used by or held for the use of a 
foreign mission shall not be sub‘ect to at- 
tachment, execution, injunction, or similar 
process, whether intermediate or final. 

“(g) Except as otherwise provided, any 
determination required under this title shall 
be committed to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary. Except as provided in the first sen- 
tence of section 206(b), actions taken under 
the authority of this title shall not be con- 
sidered rulemaking within the meaning of 
section 553 of title 5, United States Code. 
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“(h)(1) In order to implement this title, 
the Secretary may transfer such amounts 
availaole to the Department of State as may 
be necessary to the working capital fund 
established by section 13 of this Act. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, all revenues, including proceeds from 
gifts and donations, received by the Direc- 
tor or the Secretary in carrying out this 
title may be credited to the working capital 
fund established by section 13 of this Act 
and shall be available for purposes of this 
title in accordance with that section. 


“APPLICATION TO PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS AND OFFICIAL MISSIONS TO SUCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 209. (a) The Secretary may make 
section 206, or any other provision of this 
title, appplicable with respect to an inter- 
national organization to the same extent 
that it is applicable with respect to a foreign 
mission if the Secretary determines, after 
consultation with the international organi- 
zation, that such application is necessary 
to carry out the policy set forth in section 
201(b) and to further the objectives set 
forth in section 204(b). 

“(b) For purposes of this section, inter- 
national organization’ means— 

(1) ͤ a public international organization 
designated as such pursuant to the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act (22 
U.S.C. 288-288f-2) or other law authorizing 
such status; and 

“(2) an official mission (other than a 
United States mission) to such a public in- 
ternational organization, including any real 
property of such an organization or mission 
and including the personnel of such an or- 
ganization or mission. 


“PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


“Sec. 210. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to limit the authority of the 
United States to carry out its international 
obligations, or to supersede or limit immuni- 
ties otherwise available by law, No act or 
omission by any foreign mission, public in- 
ternational organization, or official mission 
to such an organization, in compliance with 
this title, shall be deemed to be an implied 
waiver of any immunity otherwise provided 
for by law. 

“ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 211. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to make available any benefits to a for- 
eign mission contrary to this title. This sec- 
tion shall be enforceable in any appropriate 
district court of the United States by in- 
junctive or other equitable relief upon ap- 
plication by the Attorney General. 


“SEVERABILITY 


“Sec. 212. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of this title and the application of such 
provision to any other person or circum- 
stance shall not be affected thereby.”. 

(c) Section 13 of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2684) 
is amended in the first sentence by striking 
out and“ following the semicolon at the 
end of clause (3), and by inserting imme- 
diately before the period at the end thereof 
: and (5) services and supplies to carry out 
title TI of this Act”. 

(d) (1) Subparagraph (A) of section 2(1) 
of the Diplomatic Relations Act (22 U.S.C. 
254a(1)(A)) is amended to read as follows: 

(A) the head of a mission and those mem- 
bers of a mission who are members of the 
diplomatic staff or who, pursuant to law, 
are granted equivalent privileges and immu- 
nities,”. 

(2) Section 3(b) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
254b) is amended to read as follows: 


“(b) With respect to a nonparty to the 
Vienna Convention, the mission, the members 
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of the mission, their families, and diplo- 
matic couriers shall enjoy the privileges and 
immunities specified in the Vienna Conven- 
tioa.”. 

(3) Section 4 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 254c) 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting “the mission, the” im- 
mediately after “immunities for"; and 

(B) by striking out of any sending state” 

(4) Section 1364 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “as defined 
in the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Re- 
lations” and inserting in lieu thereof “within 
the meaning of section 2(3) of the Diplo- 
matic Relations Act (22 U.S.C. 254a(3))”. 

(e) The Act of June 20, 1938 (Public Law 
684, 75th Congress; 52 Stat. 797) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in section 6 by striking out “(a)”, and 
by striking out subsections (b), (c), (d). 
and (e); and 

(2) in section 16 by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “In ad- 
dition, the provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any real property to which section 
206(a) of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (relating to foreign 
missions) is applicable.”. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 855. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to revise the AFDC and 
medicaid matching formula for States 
which meet certain minimum AFDC ben- 
efit requirements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 
MEDICAID FORMULA MODERNIZATION ACT OF 1981 
@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Medicaid Formula 
Modernization Act of 1981. It is intended 
to rectify four serious shortcomings in 
the medicaid formula presently em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act, the for- 
mula by which the Federal matching 
share is determined for State outlays un- 
der both medicaid and the program of 
aid to families with dependent children. 

The existing formula looks like this: 
Federal share of AFDC/Medicaid=.45 x State 

per capita income /national per capita 

income? 

It is, to be blunt, a perverse and in- 
equitable formula. 


Per capita income is used as the un- 
qualified measure of a State’s ability to 
pay for medicaid and AFDC. Income is 
certainly one gage of a State’s economic 
condition, but it is not the only measure 
and it is certainly not the most accurate 
measure of a State’s fiscal capacity. It ig- 
nores the sizable cost-of-living differ- 
ences among States, resulting in unfair 
treatment of areas with higher living 
costs. A family residing in New York 
City, for instance, needs approximately 
25 percent more income to maintain it- 
self at the same standard of living as a 
similar family in Dallas or Houston. 

The squaring mechanism exacerbates 
the distortions. It was intended to assure 
greater Federal financial assistance to 
States with the least ability to pay. How- 
ever well-meaning its original purpose, 
the squaring mechanism no longer makes 
sense. There is no evidence that a State's 
need for Federal matching funds is geo- 
metrically related to the ratio of its 
income to national income levels; nor is 
there evidence that an unsquared ratio 
would not allocate Federal moneys in 
closer proportion to the true needs of the 
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State. The squaring mechanism only ag- 
gravates the problems resulting from re- 
liance on per capita income. 

Moreover, those ratios include cash 
transfer payments as part of income. 
Most such payments vary, State by State, 
and the proportion of the population 
that receives them does, too. A State such 
as New York, with a large number of 
welfare recipients, and with higher bene- 
fit levels, finds itself losing much-needed 
Federal reimbursement funds as a con- 
sequence of its success in alleviating pov- 
erty and meeting health care needs. This 
commitment to adequate provision for 
the needy serves to raise their cash in- 
come levels and thereby boosts our aver- 
age State income level. This inflation is 
then squared. 

The final large weakness of the current 
medicaid formula is the use of the 0.45 
multiplier. Not only is it entirely arbi- 
tary, but the requirement that the States 
continue to pay such a large share of the 
costs of a keystone program for the poor 
imposes what must be acknowledged to 
be an unmanageable burden on the 
States and, often on local governments 
as well. 

This bill would correct these inequities 
by: adjusting State income measures for 
cost-of-living differences, eliminating 
the squaring mechanism, excluding 
need-based cash transfer payments from 
income as defined for purposes of this 
formula, and changing the multiplier 
from 0.45 to 0.35. The higher reimburse- 
ment rate would be predicated upon 
State AFDC and food stamp benefits 
meeting 75 percent of the poverty line, 
and the bill includes a hold-harmless 
provision to insure that this proviso will 
not cost the States more in funding than 
they will receive in additional reimburse- 
ment. 

The bill contains a mandatory pass- 
through of additional Federal matching 
funds to local governments in those 
States that now require localities to bear 
medicaid or AFDC costs. 

This bill is based in large part on a 
superb analysis of inequities in the cur- 
rent medicaid formula that was prepared 
at the behest of New York City Council 
President Carol Bellamy. It is virtually 
identical to the measure that former 
President Carter endorsed in 1980. It is 
faithful to the platform commitments of 
the Democratic Party. It deserves care- 
ful attention and I urge its support. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would sim- 
ply add that this is one of two bills Iam 
introducing simultaneously. The purpose 
is not to confuse, but rather to illustrate 
alternative approaches to the solution of 
a large and pressing problem: The crush- 
ing and inequitable fiscal burden created 
by the current system of apportioning 
responsibility for AFDC and medicaid 
among the three levels of Government in 
our federal system. The two bills closely 
resemble proposals that I first introduced 
in the 96th Congress. The principal dif- 
ference. in both cases, is the requirement 
that AFDC and food stamp benefits in 
a given State equal or exceed 75 percent 
of the Federal poverty line as a condition 
of receiving the additional Federal 
matching funds provided through this 
legislation. Although that requirement 
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has no direct effect on most States, it 
embodies a necessary—if insufficient— 
step toward true welfare reform by in- 
stituting a national minimum benefit 
level for needy and dependent children. 

I would ask unanimous consent at this 
time that there be printed in full in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks the text of my recent article, 
“Children and Welfare Reform,” pub- 
lished in the spring 1981 issue of the 
Journal of the Institute of Socio- 
economic Studies. I believe that the data 
presented in that article support my con- 
tention that welfare reform must be 
taken seriously, and pursued vigorously, 
for the sake of the millions of children 
who already depend for much of their 
material existence on these programs 
provided by a compassionate society. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHILDREN AND WELFARE REFORM 
(By DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN) 

“The first time as tragedy, the second as 
farce.” Karl Marx's celebrated epigram con- 
cerning the two Napoleons could as well ap- 
ply to the two major efforts at welfare reform 
which took up sizable portions of presidential 
energy during the 1970s, but so far as sup- 
port for dependent children is concerned, 
came to nothing. 

The Family Assistance Plan (FAP), pro- 
posed by Richard Nixon in 1969, the first 
year of his presidency, undertook to substi- 
tute a guaranteed annual income for the 
four welfare programs already established 
under the Social Security Act: Aid to the 
Blind, Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled, Old Age Assistance, and Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. This bill 
twice passed the House of Representatives 
by heavy margins.* 

In 1973, with the enactment of the Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI) program, it 
could be said that three of the four cbjec- 
tives of the proposal were achieved. But this 
would miss the fact that the driving force 
behind “welfare reform” as it was univer- 
sally known, was the idea of establishing 
a more generous, more uniform. more exten- 
sive system of support for children in poor 
or dependent families.* The Family Assistance 
Plan was devised above all to provide a guar- 
anteed income for children ard for families 
with children. Tn the end, children and fam- 
ilies were the only groups excluded. 

In 1977, President Jimmy Carter in the 
first year of his presidency took up the is- 
sue once more, proposing the Program for 
Better Jobs and Income (PBJI). By this 
point, the Federal bureaucracies and asso- 
ciated academic centers had acquired con- 
siderable sophistication with respect to guar- 
anteed income plans. In what for example 
would appear to be the first such develop- 
ment in social policy, a variety of guaran- 
teed income plans were actually “field 
tested". This was inaugurated with the New 
Jersey Graduated Work Incentive Experi- 
ment begun in 1967 under President John- 
son. As a result, vast amounts of data were 
available in 1977.4 Thus it came about that 
in contrast to the small group which was 
able rather rapidly to put together the Fam- 
ily Assistance Plan for President Nixon in 
1969, in 1977 President Carter was able—or 
was forced?—to turn to a mch «wollen bu- 
reaucratic and academic apparatus. The re- 
sult was, on the edge, farcical. Committees 
became so large they met in auditoriums. 
Starting with presidential instructions that 
no additional funds should be committed, a 
program ended up that would have cost the 
— government an additional $17.4 bil- 

on. 
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“WELL-MEANING BUT WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING” 


The PBJI was sent to Congress in Sep- 
tember 1977. In my study of FAP, The Poli- 
tics of a Guaranteed Income, I made the 
point that a crucial feature of the negative 
income tax, of which both the Nixon and 
Carter proposals were variants, is that it is 
hard to understand. It was not likely that 
more than a sixth of the Members of Con- 
gress could follow just how the proposal be- 
fore them in 1969-72 actually worked. But 
by contrast with the Carter proposal, FAP 
was Euclidean in its clarity. For by mid- 
decade, the economists had quite taken over 
the subject with the consequence that 
Carter’s experts produced a proposal that 
it is not likely 25 persons in Washington ac- 
tually understood. 


Carter's welfare economists are said to 
have done reputable work in other fields, 
but when it came to social policy they were 
bumpkins. They used up almost a year of 
their president’s time on a proposal that the 
full House Committee on Ways and Means 
never even considered. In the Senate, I in- 
troduced the legislation, but there was little 
interest and not the least disposition to act 
until the House had acted. (This is, after 
all, the constitutionally prescribed sequence 
of the two tax-writing committees which 
have jurisdiction over Social Security mat- 
ters.) 


President Carter had devoted extraordinary 
effort to devising the PBJI. Word was passed 
that this was a priority matter for his party 
and his administration and that the Congress 
would be receptive and the nation support- 
ive, if not indeed impatient for action. In 
the end, however, a grotesquely swollen and 
self-deluded policy process failed utterly. 
Moreover, in the process, it destroyed the 
prospects of any significant advances. Apart 
from the relatively modest Adoption Assist- 
ance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, the Car- 
ter Administration, having expended such 
efforts on welfare reform—to the scorn of a 
Democratic Congress and the evident indif- 
ference of the public at large—never again 
mustered its resources or its nerye in the 
cause of other social policy innovations. It 
left office after four years, perhaps the first 
administration since that of Calvin Coolidge 
that could boast of no significant social legis- 
lation. The farcical element, however, was 
that nothing was going to happen anyway. 


THE FAP DEFEAT 
By contrast, there had been a tragic ele- 
ment in the loss of FAP, and it was this. The 
proposal was made at a time of still rising 
expectations about social reform. While it 
received acclamation and support, it was also 
opposed by groups which were of the view 
that such were the ever-improving prospects 
for such measures, a still better measure 
could be enacted. Thus, for example, the 
National Urban League opposed FAP. 


This was an illusion, widely shared, but 
susceptible of analysis. Only as evidence that 
a closer look argued otherwise, I observe that 
on July 1, 1970, I addressed a meeting of the 
National Urban Coalition in Washington to 
press for enactment of the Family Assistance 
Plan that year. The House had voted; the 
Senate was ready. I stated: “If we don't get 
it in this Congress, I don’t see us getting it in 
this decade.“ 


The tragedy then was hubristic. FAP might 
not have passed in any event, given the op- 
position of those who thought it was “too 
much.” But for certain it was opposed by 
those who thought it was “too little,” and 
who were overwhelmingly confident that yet 
more resources could be made available. By 
the end of the decade, however, the resources 
available for social programs were already 
committed elsewhere, and far from having 
been improved, the levels of support for 
mothers and dependent children in the land 
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had actually begun to diminish. In the mean- 
time, institutional crises such as the near- 
bankruptcy of New York City in 1975 cast 
the failed opportunity of FAP in yet another 
light. Had it been adopted in 1970, welfare 
costs, strictly defined, would have disap- 
peared from the City’s budget. This might 
have put off the fiscal crisis, and in any event 
would significantly have hastened recovery 
from it. Mayor John V. Lindsay sensed this 
in 1970 and strongly supported the “fed- 
eralization” of welfare, which was an inci- 
dental but not casual aspect of FAP. A dec- 
ade later, Mayor Edward I. Koch must accept 
that this is an ever receding prospect. As 
will be related, serious questions have arisen 
as to whether a guaranteed income would 
be desirable social policy. But few would con- 
test that it would have been brilliant urban 
policy. 

The record of failure in the 1970s would 
not seem to argue well for the 1980s. There 
has been a sharp retreat from party commit- 
ment to welfare reform as it was understood 
a decade ago. As recently as 1972, the Re- 
publican Party urged “uniform Federal pay- 
ment standards for all welfare recipients” 
and lauded the Republican administration 
that had produced the Family Assistance 
Plan. 

The platform adopted at the Republican 
convention in 1980, however, wanted no part 
of any such thing. “We categorically reject 
the notion of a guaranteed annual income, 
no matter how it may be disguised,” said 
the welfare plank. “We oppose federalizing 
the welfare system Senator Robert F. 
Dole of Kansas, assuming the chairmanship 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, told 
the Socioeconomic Newsletter for January 
1981 that he “flatly rejects . . . the institu- 
tion of a guaranteed annual income.” 

The Democratic platform was at least as 
ardent as the Republican in 1972, proposing 
to “end the present welfare system and re- 
place it with an income security pro- 
gramm.. . But by 1980 there was no such 
reference. In a discursive and largely evasive 
plank there was no mention whatever of 
President Carter's Program for Better Jobs 
and Income. Instead, the party pledged itself 
to “continue to work” to extend to all states 
the “unemployed parent” portion of AFDC, 
under which two-parent families can in cer- 
tain circumstances become eligible for wel- 
fare benefits, and to raise AFDC minimum 
payments in some southern and southwestern 
states. n a word, the routine elaboration of 
an established program. Not unimportant, 
but most emphatically not new. 


The 1980 election seemed anything but a 
mandate for new social nrograms, more likely 
otherwise. Before taking office, a memo- 
randum from then Representative David A. 
Stockman, who became President Reagan's 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, suggested that the routine political 
rhetoric of getting rid of government “waste” 
or “fraud” would “hardly make a dent in the 
true problem”; that if the budget were to be 
reduced, more drastic stens, including cuts 
in entitlements and other programs, would 
have to be undertaken.‘ An editorial in the 
Washington Post noted that while only 1.3 
percent of the Federal budget goes to pro- 
grams that “most people mean by ‘welfare’.” 
they had become the subject of such public 
indignation “that it would almost be worth 
cutting them out entirely in order to be rid 
of this convenient scapegoat . . "9 

What prosnects for change do exist are im- 
plied in the Post’s caveat to its own modest 
proposal: 

“It would be well to eliminate welfare al- 
together were it not for the likely disastrous 
effect on the lives of some seven million chil- 
dren, effects we somehow doubt anyone 
would really relish.” 10 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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That is the essential point: the lives of 
children are involved. Few seem to grasp 
how many. 

Some 20 years ago, as head of the newly 
formed policy planning staff of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, I began a series of 
statistical investigations seeking to estab- 
lish the social costs of unemployment. This 
had been the subject of some enquiry dur- 
ing the 1930s, but had receded before the 
conceptual power of the Gross National 
Product and its measurement of costs and 
benefits in direct economic terms. 


BIRTH OF THE “WELFARE CLASS” 


Early on, I felt I was on to something. A 
considerable range of social indicators, espe- 
ciaLy among Black Americans, a group with 
a high rate of unemployment, could be 
shown to relate to unemployment. Especially 
when the indicators were lagged—for ex- 
ample, dropping “Married Woman, Husband 
Absent” back nine months or a year, and 
comparing this with Male Unemployment— 
quite astonishing correlations could be 
shown. Going back in time, a singularly 
powerful correlation could be shown be- 
tween male unemployment rates and new 
AFDC cases. But this persisted only into the 
late 1950s, when all of a sudden the correla- 
tion began to weaken. Then in the early 1960s, 
it disappeared altogther, becoming sharply 
negative. This is to say that for most of the 
postwar period (when unemployment data 
became available) until the close of the 
1950s, whenever male unemvloyment rose, 
the number of new AFDC cases rose also. 
When unemvlovment dropped, the number 
of new cases dropped. (In this “model,” I 
assumed that unemployment was the moon 
and AFDC the tide: in logic it could be the 
reverse, but to govern, as President Kennedy 
said, is to choose!) 

Then this relation disappeared. Unemploy- 
ment went down, and AFDC up. When I 
finally sent this data to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, the negative relationship had ex- 
isted for only two years, 1962-64. But this 
had been preceded by four years in which 
the positive relationship had steadily weak- 
ened. My hypothesis that employment and 
unemployment in the very near term con- 
trolled social dispositions was seemingly dis- 
proved. Something else was going on. And 
so I put it to the president that the society 
was entering a welfare crisis. 

My data, subsequently published in 
Daedalus, the journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science have not to my knowl- 
edge been disputed by social scientists." The 
findings, of course, gave rise to intense con- 
troversy, but this turned on the presumed 
implications of the data. The data them- 
selves have never been challenged. 

As it happens, a number of scholars have 
in recent years returned to this subject and 
have confirmed my projections. Writing in 
the Summer 1980 edition of The Wilson 
Quarterly, Graham B. Spanier sums up: 
“That general prediction has proven cor- 
rect. What some statisticians have 
called “Movynihan's Scissors”"—the sudden 
crossing of the curves—accurately forecast a 
mator social development of the subsequent 
15 years. 

Data make a difference. Ours is scarcely a 
purely rational society, and anything but 
conflict-free. But we are, in the main, a 
well-intentioned society, capable of learn- 
ing. The great welfare initiatives of the 
1960s and 1970s arose as much as anything 
from data demonstrating the need for 
change.“ 

IMPACT ON CHILDREN 


I make this point by way of introducing 
a new body of data which argues that how- 
ever much the impulse may have faltered, 
the need for change is as great as ever. The 
data may be summarized as follows: 
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1, It appears that one-half of the children 
now being born are likely to live in female- 
headed households at some point prior to 
their 18th birthday. This includes 40 per- 
cent of majority children and 75 percent of 
minority children. 

2. Two-thirds of female-headed households 
with children now receive AFDC payments. 

3. Before their 18th birthday, one-third of 
all children now being born are likely to 
live in a female-headed household receiving 
AFDC payments." 


Percentage of all 

children born 

Average annual that year likely to 
percentage of live in female- 


8 
children born 
that year likely to 
reside in female- 
headed house- 
holds prior to 
age 18 


female-headed headed house- 
holds receiving 
AFDC, pe to 
the 18th bi 


households with 
children 


receiving AFDC rtħday 


I wish to be explicit that these data do not 
in any way bear on the subject of whether 
the existing welfare system leads to family 
breakup. To my knowledge there is no evl- 
dence one way or another for this proposi- 
tion and never has been. If the absence of 
research on a subject about which every 
other president and every secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the modern age 
has confidently expounded uniform convic- 
tions is surprising, it should be understood 
as a characteristic of the present system. 
Some years ago, Lee Rainwater pointed to 
a tendency of professionals in social welfare 
to “protect the good name of the poor and 
disadvantaged” by discouraging, even ob- 
structing certain kinds of research.” At mini- 
mum it might have been supposed that 
of the hundreds of millions of dollars spent 
on research by HEW (now Health and Human 
Services) some effort would have been made 
to calculate the rates set forth in the table 
seen on page 8. None has. 


CHANGING WELFARE POPULATION 


On the other hand, it may be said that 
these data are consistent with current ob- 
servations and projections concerning the 
nature and extent of poverty in the United 
States. Although the two are not the same, 
poverty is increasingly a problem of depend- 
ency; they commence now to intersect. In 
1976, for the first time, the number of poor 
living in female-headed families surpassed 
the number of poor in male-headed fami- 
lies.“ In its 1980 report to the president, an 
annual feature of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, the National Advisory Council 
on Economic Opportunity stated: 

“All other things being equal, if the pro- 
portion of the poor who are in female- 
headed families were to increase at the same 
rates as it did from 1967 to 1977, the poverty 
population would be composed solely of 
women and their children by about the year 
2000." * 

This is a bold forecast, beyond the range 
of the present data. It assumes that a rate 
of increase that existed in one decade will 
persist for 23 more years. While it seems im- 
plausible that the entire “poverty popula- 
tion” would ever consist of persons living in 
female-headed families—the proportion of 
female-headed family persons within the 
total poverty population rose to 53 percent 
in 1978, but slipped back to 52 percent in 
1979—certainly the same kinds of develop- 
ments that raised the proportion from 38.1 
percent to 51.0 percent in ten years could 
raise it considerably further by the end of 
the century. 
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Again, this must be allowed to be a con- 
dition especially pronounced among minority 
groups. Dr. Robert B. Hill of the National 
Urban League writes in his chapter on “Black 
Families in the 1970s” in The State of Black 
America 1980: 

“While the number of poor white families 
declined by two percent... between 1969 
and 1978, the number of poor Black families 
rose by 19 percent. Because of the sharp 
rise in the number of Black families headed 
by women, they accounted for all of the in- 
crease in the number of poor Black families 
over the decade. While the number of 
Black families headed by men fell by 34 
percent ... between 1969 and 1978, the 
number of poor Black families headed by 
women soared by 64 percent.” * 

PERILOUS PROSPECT 


In sum, more and more children will 
spend some or all of their early years in 
female-headed households, Most of these 
youngsters will be on welfare at some point. 
But not all will receive public assistance. 
Some will not need it. Others will need it, 
but will not satisfy the complex and uneven 
requirements of the various states and hence 
will not get it. 

The social consequences of a childhood 
spent with only one parent extend beyond 
issues of welfare policy. Consider the report 
on One-Parent Children in the Schools,” 
related by the National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals on July 28, 1980. 

One-parent children, on the whole, show 
lower achievement in school than their two- 
parent peers... Among all two-parent 
children, 30 percent were ranked as high 
achievers, compared to only 17 percent of 
one-parent children. At the other end of 
the scale, the situation is reversed. Only 
24 percent of two-parent children were low 
achievers—while fully 40 percent of the one- 
parent children fell in that category. 

There are more clinic visits among one- 
parent students. And their absence rate runs 
far higher than for students with two par- 
ents, with one-parent students losing about 
eight days more over the course of the 
year, 

One-parent students are consistently more 
likely to be late, truant, and subject to dis- 
ciplinary action by every criterion we ex- 
amined, and at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels . . . one-parent children are 
more than twice as likely as two-parent chil- 
dren to give up on school altogether. 

In terms of group relations, such research 
findings augur continuing anguish. For 
there can be, there is. no equality among 
groups without some equlvalence of social 
structure, for good or ill. This is a judg- 
ment, to be sure, but I hold toit. 

What are the prospects for changes that 
might lead to improvements? Let it be said 
at the outset that there is less prospect in 
the 1980s for a guaranteed income, in the 
sense of a universal program available to 
dependent and non-dependent alike, than 
there was in the 1970s. The Democratic par- 
ty, when in control of both the presidency 
and the Congress, could not enact one. The 
Republican party, now in control of the 
presidency and one house of the Congress, is 
adamantly opposed. Just as importantly, the 
results of the negative income tax experi- 
ments begun in the 1960s have been any- 
thing but reassuring with respect to the 
effect on social structure. Simply stated, 
there appears to have been more breakup 
among those families receiving a guaranteed 
income than among those that did not.” 

George Gilder, in his stimulating book, 
Wealth and Poverty, ascribes to me a meas- 
ure of blame for having set us off in this 
policy direction, which I accept. He notes 
that my “preferred policy was always child 
allowances,” but I urged the guaranteed in- 
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come scheme on the new administration in 
1969 because I thought it would be more 
politically appealing. He writes, “The result 
was a lost decade of initiatives of little 
political appeal or objective validity.” = 

This is a view that might reasonably be 
shared by Dr. Martin Anderson, who took 
part in the deliberations concerning the 
Family Assistance Plan of 1969 and returned 
to Washington in 1981 as Senior Advisor to 
President Ronald W. Reagan. In his own 
book, Welfare, Anderson argues that one 
lesson to be drawn from our recent experi- 
ence is that “Radical welfare reform or any 
variety of a guaranteed income is politically 
impossible” for no such “plan can be de- 
vised that will simultaneously yield mini- 
mum levels of welfare benefits, financial 
incentives to work, and an overall cost to 
the taxpayers that are politically accept- 
able.” 23 

HAS THE WAR ON POVERTY BEEN WON? 


It is also Dr. Anderson's view, however, 
that “radical” welfare reform is unnecessary. 
He contends that “the war on poverty” that 
began in 1964 has been largely successful. 
“The growth of jobs and income in the pri- 
vate economy, combined with an explosive 
increase in government spending for welfare 
and Income transfer programs, has virtually 
eliminated poverty in the United States.“ = 
He urges that future reform efforts be di- 
rected to increasing efficiency, decreasing 
“fraud,” enforcing a “fair, clear work re- 
quirement” and shifting more responsibility 
for policy and administration from Washing- 
ton to state and local governments. 

Dr. Anderson's proposals are based on the 
stated assumption that “There is no way that 
the Congress, at least in the near future, is 
going to pass any kind of welfare reform 
that actually reduces payments for millions 
of welfare recipients” and that even if Con- 
gress were to pass such a bill “no President 
could resist vetoing” it. 

But surely there is an elemental case for 
maintaining the existing level of benefits. 
Whether they be “high” or “low,” there is 
no case for making them lower.* Yet this is 
what the decade did. Not by act of Congress, 
to be sure, nor with explicit presidential 
sanction, but by inaction, by failure at both 
the national and state levels to maintain 
the purchasing power of welfare benefits. 


INFLATIONARY EROSION 


In February 1980, the Subcommittee on 
Public Assistance of the Senate Finance 
Committee held hearings on this matter. 
Data compiled by the Department of Health 
and Human Services were presented and 
analyzed by government officials and expert 
outside witnesses. Tt was shown that the 
average monthly AFDC benefit paid to fam- 
ilies rose from $171 in 1969 to $272 in 1980. 
In constant dollars, however, the average 
benefit declined by 56 percent during those 
years. 

Taking the 20 states then represented on 
the Finance Committee as a sample, Pro- 
fessor Leonard Hausman of Brandeis Univer- 
sity pointed out that 12 had experienced 
benefit declines between 1973 and 1978. In 
Georgia, the decline was one-third. In Texas, 
there has been no change since 1969 (save 
for a temporary $5 increase in 1979) in the 
maximum benefit payable to a family of four 
with no other income. That payment of $140 
a month—an annual income of $1,680— 
today buys less than half what it bought 11 
years ago.” 

In New York State, always so self-con- 
gratulatory in these matters, the basic al- 
lowances (exclusive of shelter) for a family 
of four was set at $258 in 1974. At the outset 
of 1981 it remained $258 although consumer 
prices increased 64 percent in that period. 
To buy the same amount of food and clothing 
that could be purchased with $258 seven 
years ago would require $428 in 1981.7 
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The result is that in New York City today 
we find the paradox of the nation’s largest 
welfare caseload, daily erosion of the real 
benefits paid to those hundreds of thousands 
of children, and a city in fiscal difficulty that, 
under the present arrangements, would ney- 
ertheless have to come up with a full quarter 
of the additional monies needed to provide 
any increase at all. 

This suggests the fundamental difference 
in the context of welfare reform efforts to- 
day, as against a decade ago. In 1970, it was 
reasonable to point to states such as New 
York, that had striven for an adequate stand- 
ard of common provision for their dependent 
populations, as the standard toward which 
other states and regions should be moved 
by the Federal government. 

Today the so-called “high benefit states” 
can seemingly no longer afford to maintain 
those benefits. It is, therefore, no longer sat- 
isfactory to speak of welfare reform only in 
terms of increasing payments in a dozen 
southern and southwestern states (though 
they are low, and raising them remains an 
essential element). Nor is it any longer ac- 
ceptable to design proposals that would 
transfer more resources out of weakening 
economies such as those of the northeastern 
industrial states and into the economies of 
ever more prosperous regions. 

The AFDC program is caught in a fiscal 
trap. Because it is not “indexed,” whilst every 
other Federal income maintenance program 
of any consequence is indexed, whatever 
additional Federal revenues are allotted to 
what we now call “Budget Function 600, In- 
come Maintenance,” are needed to pay for 
automatic increases in the indexed programs. 


SHRINKING AFDC 


The Federal budget grew from $400 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1976 to $637 billion in fiscal 
1981. One would suppose a few social initia- 
tives could be squeezed out of an additional 
$237 billion. Or at least that needy children 
could be spared the full burden of inflation. 
But they have not been. “Uncontrollables” 
account for more than 70 percent of the en- 
tire increase in Federal outlays since 1977, 
and for almost 90 cents of every dollar of 
increased social spending. As a percent of 
the Federal budget, outlays for AFDC have 
shrunk from 1.6 percent in fiscal 1973 to 
1.4 percent in fiscal 1977 to 1.1 percent in 
fiscal 1980. 

It may be observed that the “new” Con- 
gressional budget process, something much 
favored in the early 1970s by reform groups, 
has had consequences not anticipated at the 
time. Frank C. Ballance of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace observed 
in 1980 that “The Budget Act, a well-inten- 
tioned reform for Congressional reconcilia- 
tion of revenues and expenditures, has 
spawned a time-consuming and complex 
budget process and forces accommodation in 
a way that has the greatest impact on the 
weakest programs.” $ 

BLOCK GRANTS TO STATES 


The Republican Administration came to 
office in 1981 pledged to cut the budget, to 
reduce taxes, and to transfer responsibility 
for welfare back to the states in the form 
of “block grants.” 

The latter phrase implies two quite dis- 
tinct ideas, The first is fiscal: Washington 
will replace its system of open-ended 
“matching payments” (under which it now 
reimburses states from 50 to 83 cents, ac- 
cording to a formula, of each dollar they 
expend on AFDC) with a specified sum pro- 
vided to each state every year in the form 
of a “Federal contribution” to the costs of 
welfare. If the state spends more, it must 
use its own money. If it spends less, it can 
keep the remainder. 

The second idea concerns program policy: 
in place of a federally designed and essen- 
tially national program (albeit with cer- 
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tain state variations, such as maximum 
benefit levels) that embodies a long list of 
“protections” for recipients with earnings, 
that prescribes the rate at which benefits 
are to be reduced for recipients with earn- 
ings, that bars requiring recipients to work 
in return for their benefits, and that makes 
other benefits (such as Medicaid) automatic, 
a block grant program would empower the 
states to make these and other such policy 
decisions. 

The first of these propositions—to replace 
open-ended “matching payments” from the 
Federal government—has considerable ap- 
peal. Senators Alan Cranston, Russell B. 
Long and I proposed a variation of it in 
1978, after the Carter proposal had died and 
when it looked as if nothing at all were 
going to happen. (In the end, of course, 
nothing did.) That bill, however, would not 
have removed the recipient protections con- 
tained in the Social Security Act. It would 
merely have altered the fiscal arrangements 
from a reimbursement scheme to an annual 
Federal “contribution” that would in- 
er zase as the cost of living (and the un- 
employment level) rose. The point was both 
to provide some immediate fiscal relief to 
state and local governments and to make 
it possible for them to insulate welfare re- 
cipients from the depredations of inflation. 

Erasure of the national standards for 
AFDC as put forward in the second proposi- 
tion raises the most profound questions 
about the relationship between the Federal 
government and the millions of dependent 
American children in one-parent households. 

Either the nation does have a responsi- 
bility for the welfare of these children, or it 
does not. I hold to the belief that it does, 
and that it cannot renounce that respon- 
sibility in the name of “reform.” 


AIM: TO AID CHILDREN 


AFDC is a program for aiding dependent 
children. That it incidentally aids their 
mothers—and a handful of fathers—is beside 
the point. I have little patience with wel- 
fare reform “debates” that hinge on the 
question of whether a given proposal will or 
wil] not increase the “incentive” for adults to 
“work.” A woman with two or three or four 
young children and no husband ordinarily 
cannot work, at least not without elaborate 
(and expensive) day care arrangements. 
AFDC is not a program to subsidize leisure; 
it is a program to enable a hard-pressed 
woman to keep a roof over the heads, clothes 
on the backs, and food in the mouths of her 
children. 

Providing such aid has been a responsibil- 
ity of the Federal government since 1935. It 
is a basic component of our national ar- 
rangements for common provision, as em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act. It is as 
basic as benefits for the elderly, for the un- 
employed and for the disabled. It is the 
proper task of the national government. 

Any number of specific administrative ar- 
rangements can be devised for fulfilling that 
responsibility. Myriad fiscal mechanisms can 
be imagined. Some could take the form otf 
“block grants” to states. Others, in the man- 
ner of Supplemental Security Income, would 
be entirely national. These are details, and 
while they are often intricate and always 
important, they matter less than the crite- 
rion by which their desirability will be 
measured. And the essential criterion is sim- 
plieity itself: will a given arrangement pro- 
A2 1 better life for the children affected 

y 

There is this central fact. An astonishing- 
ly large and evidently still increasing pro- 
portion of American children grow up in cir- 
cumstances that significantly impair their 
prospects in life. This increase was foreseen. 
Nothing was done to prevent it. Or in any 
case, nothing did. To accept it as normal 
would be indifference to pain. Worse, the 
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problem is now so extensive that to allow it 
to persist without a sustained effort to re- 
verse it would constitute an indifference to 
the well being, even the security of the na- 
tion itself. In 1969 a new Republican admin- 
istration showed a far greater boldness in 
this matter than had its Democratic prede- 
cessor. Is it possible that history will repeat 
itself? 
TECHNICAL NOTE 

The data in the Table were calculated by: 

(1) Estimating the percentage of babies 
born in a given year who are likely to reside 
in a female-headed household before turn- 
ing 18. 

(2) By calculating the average percentage 
of female-headed households with children 
under 18 who receive AFDC during a 15-year 
period including and following the child's 
year of birth; and 

(3) By multiplying the results of the 
above computations in order to estimate the 
percentage of all children born in that given 
year likely to receive AFDC at some point in 
their minority. 

Data were calculated for 1940, 1950, 1960, 
1965, 1970, 1975 and 1978. For the more recent 
years, when the 15-year average used in step 
(2) is unobtainable (i.e., 1965, 1970, 1975, 
1978), we instead averaged over the longest 
period of time for which data are available 
the annual percentage of female-headed 
households with children under 18 receiving 
AFDC. 

(A) The methodology for estimating the 
percentage of babies born in a given year 
likely to reside in a single-parent household 
before reaching their majority was developed 
by Arthur J. Norton, Assistant Chief of the 
Population Division, Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. His methodology, 
which is based on a consideration of trends 
in premarital births, divorce, long-term sep- 
aration and death, was adapted to apply only 
to female parents. The following is a step- 
by-step description of the computations. 

(1) Premarital births. To find the percent- 
age of babies born out of wedlock that will 
live in a female-headed household for at 
least one year following birth, the illegiti- 
macy ratio for a given year was multiplied 
by the percentage of illegitimate babies re- 
tained by their mothers, then by the per- 
centage of mothers who remained unmarried 
for at least one year following childbirth. 
Norton estimated that 90 percent of pre- 
maritally born children are retained by their 
mothers, and that this has held true over the 
past 40 years. 

(2) Divorce, We reduced the original cohort 
of babies by the result of Calculation (1), 
and multiplied the reduced cohort by the 
estimated percentage of first marriages of 
young adults likely to end in divorce. As this 
estimate is upwardly influenced by persons 
who had borne a child before marriage and 
by childless couples, we reduced the figure by 
four percent. James McCarthy of Princeton 
University’s Office of Population Research de- 
veloped a methodology for estimating and 
supplied estimates of the percentage of first 
marriages of young adults likely to end in 
divorce (McCarthy, “A Com: of the 
Probability of the Dissolution of First and 
Second Marriages,” Demogravhy, Vol. 15, No. 
3, August 1978, 345-359). Note that this fig- 
ure will not account for children born to 
young women with husbands or for babies 
born to older women (over 45). 

(3) Separation. We obtained estimated 
percentages of long-term separations which 
either end in reconciliation or last indefi- 
nitely. 

(4) Death of male parent. We subtracted 
the results of Calculations (2) and (3) from 
the reduced cohort of babies to find the 
number of babies expected to live in a two- 
parent home except in case of death of a 
parent. For each year, we obtained estimates 
of the percentage of male parents who died 
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while their children were under 18, then 
multiplied this figure by the remaining pool 
of babies, Charles Westoff of Princeton’s 
Office of Population Research calculated our 
estimates of parental deaths according to 
Norton's methodology. He used a life table 
to estimate the survival rate of men at 28 
years (the average age of childbearing women 
is 26, and the average husband is two years 
older than his wife). As life tables are not 
stratified by marital status, he reduced the 
percentage of non-survivors by 20 percent 
on the assumption that married persons have 
a somewhat greater longevity than non-mar- 
ried persons. 

(5) Final Results. We added the results of 
Calculations (1) through (4) to obtain an 
estimate of the percentage of babies born in 
that year likely to reside in a female-headed 
household before their 18th birthday. 

(B) To find the average percentage of 
female-headed households with children re- 
ceiving AFDC over a 15-year (or other pe- 
riod) of time, we divided the average number 
of female-headed households receiving AFDC 
in each year of that time period by the av- 
erage number of female-headed households 
with children in each year of that same pe- 
riod. To estimate the percentage of all chil- 
dren born in a given year likely to receive 
AFDC before their 18th birthday, we multi- 
plied the results of Calculation (A) by the 
results of Calculation (B). 

(The author is indebted to the following 
people for their valuable assistance in the 
preparation of this article: Vee Burke, 
Margaret Malone and P. Royal Shipp III, Ed- 
ucation and Public Welfare Division, Con- 
gressional Research Service; Emmet Dye, 
Howard Oberheu, Carolyn Piper and John 
Todd, Department of Health and Human 
Services; Paul Glick, Gordon Green, Arthur 
Norton, Jennifer Peck and Arlene Saluter, 
Bureau of the Census; Arthur Horn and 
Dorothy Reazen, National Center for Health 
Statistics; Charles Westoff, Office of Popula- 
tion Research, Princeton University; and 
Elise Rabekoff, Margaret Fibel, Beverly Mc- 
Closky, and Chester E. Finn, Jr., of his Sen- 
ate staff.) 
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By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 857. A bill to impose quantitative 
restrictions on the importation of lamb 
meat; to the Committee on Finance. 

LAMB MEAT QUOTA ACT OF 1981 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce legislation today that is of great 
importance to the survival of our domes- 
tic lamb meat producers. It is of particu- 
lar importance to the sheep and lamb 
industry in Texas. Texas leads the Na- 
tion in sheep and lamb numbers, with 
approximately 2.4 million head. 

I am most concerned that the level at 
which imported lamb meat is subsidized 
by the foreign countries from which it is 
exported is contrary to American law 
and inconsistent with international trade 
agreements between such countries and 
the United States. 

The legislation I introduce is com- 
panion legislation to that of Represent- 
ative Tom LOEFFLER of the 21st Congres- 
sional District of Texas. We seek to les- 
sen the immediate threat of our domes- 
tic lamb meat producers face. 

Mr. President, I request that the com- 
plete text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 857 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
ping He cited as the “Lamb Meat Quota Act 
0 * 
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Sec. 2. The Congress finds— 

(1) that lamb meat imported into the 
United States is in direct competition with 
lamb meat produced in the United States; 

(2) that the level at which substantial 
amounts of imported lamb meat is subsidized 
by the foreign countries from which it is ex- 
ported is contrary to American law and in- 
consistent with international trade agree- 
ments between such countries and the 
United States; and 

(3) that the level of lamb meat imports 
into the United States poses an immediate 
and serious threat to the economic survival 
of the lamb meat producers of this Nation. 

Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “domestic price” means the 
average of the prices received by farmers for 
lamb. 

(2) The term “entered” means entered, or 
withdrawn from a warehouse, for consump- 
tion in the customs territory of the United 
States. 

(3) The term “lamb meat” means the ar- 
ticles provided for in item 106.30 (relating 
to fresh, chilled, or frozen lamb meat) of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S.C. 1202). 

(4) The term “parity price” shall have the 
meaning given it in section 301 (a) (1) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1301(a)(1)) and shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with section 301 (a) of such Act, ex- 
cept that any reference to “any agricultural 
commodity" or “such commodity” in section 
301 (a) of such Act shall be deemed to be a 
reference to lamb. 

(5) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 4. (a) The aggregate quantity of lamb 
meat that may be entered during any cal- 
endar year after 1981 may not exceed, except 
as provided in subsection (b), the smaller 
of the following amounts: 

(1) 31,000,000 pounds, or 

(2) an amount equal to 12 percent of the 
domestic slaughter of lamb during the cal- 
endar year that immediately precedes the 
calendar year for which such aggregate 
quantity of lamb meat is to be established 
under this subsection. 

(b) The Secretary shall estimate, before 
the close of each of the first three calendar 
quarters of any calendar year after 1981, 
whether the domestic price of lamb during 
the calendar quarter involved exceeds the 
parity price of lamb. If the Secretary esti- 
mates that the domestic price of lamb dur- 
ing such calendar quarter— 

(1) equals or exceeds 95 percent of the 
parity price of lamb for such calendar quar- 
ter, then the aggregate quantity of lamb 
meat established under subsection (a) for 
such calendar year shall be increased, com- 
mencing with the immediately succeeding 
calendar quarter, by 5 percent, or 

(2) is less than 95 percent of the parity 
price of lamb for such calendar quarter, 
then, without regard to whether an increase 
is in effect under paragraph (1) for such 
calendar year, the aggregate quantity of 
lamb meat established under subsection (a) 
for such calendar year shall apply during 
the calendar quarter immediately succeeding 
such calendar quarter. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act. the total quantity of lamb meat 
that may be entered during any calendar 
quarter in any calendar year after 1981 may 
not exceed 27 percent of the aggregate quan- 
tity of lamb meat estimated for such calen- 
dar year under subsection (a) as adjusted, if 
applicable, under subsection (b). 

(d) For each calendar year after 1981, the 
Secretary shall estimate, on the basis of the 
best information available at the time, and 
publish— 

(1) before the first day of such calendar 
year, the aggregate quantity of lamb meat 
established under subsection (a) for such 
calendar year, and 
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(2) before the close of each of the first 
three calendar quarters in such calendar 
year, the domestic price of lamb during the 
calendar quarter involved and, if subsection 
(b) (1) applies, the adjusted aggregate quan- 
tity of lamb meat established under subsec- 
tion (a) for such calendar year. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall allocate the ag- 
gregate quantity of lamb meat established 
under section 3(a) for any calendar year (as 
increased, if applicable, under section 3(b) ) 
among supplying countries on the basis of 
the shares of the United States market for 
lamb meat such countries supplied during a 
representative period. Notwithstanding the 
preceding sentence, due account may be given 
to special factors which have affected or may 
affect the trade in lamb meat. The Secre- 
tary shall certify such allocations to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall issue such 
regulations as he determines to be necessary 
to prevent circumvention of the purposes of 
this Act. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
issue such regulations as may be appropriate 
to ensure, to the extent practicable, that the 
country of origin of lamb meat subject to 
this Act is indicated to consumers who pur- 
chase lamb meat at retail prices. 

(b) All determinations by the Secretary 
under this Act shall be final. 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 858. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide estate 
tax equity for family farms and other 
enterprises, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

FAMILY FARM PROTECTION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation on be- 
half of the American farmer. Estate 
taxes are destroying the prosperity of 
these hard-working Americans. The Tax 
Reform Act of 1976 made important steps 
to alleviating this onerous burden. My 
bill, the Family Farm Protection Act of 
1981, would correct certain problems that 
have arisen in the implementation of the 
1976 provisions as well as expand the use 
of some of them to further enable these 
families to carry on the family business. 

This legislation reflects my belief that 
tax policy should be aimed at decisions 
we make while we are alive, not those 
we are now forced to make in anticipa- 
tion of dying. 

The Federal estate tax is one of the 
most unfair taxes because of the burden 
it places on low- and middle-income per- 
sons. The estate tax represents about 1.2 
percent of all Federal tax revenue, ap- 
proximately $6.5 billion per year. Most 
of the burden falls on people with estates 
of $500,000 or less. In fact, under my re- 
form legislation, more than 9 out of 10 
estates would be exempt from the tax. 

While the 1976 Tax Reform Act recog- 
nized the unfairness of the Federal estate 
tax and made two changes of vital im- 
portance to farmers, it did not go far 
enough. 

The first change in 1976 raised the 
amount of the estate that is excluded 
from taxation from $60,000 to $175,000. 
That exclusion is clearly insufficient in 
these times of high inflation. My bill 
would increase this exclusion to $600,000 
so that only the largest estates would 
have to bear the burden of estate taxes. 

The second major change of the 1976 
act is called the special use valuation 
provision. Prior to the 1976 change, the 
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value of property included in the gross 
estate of a decedent generally was its 
fair market value at the date of death— 
the price at which property would change 
hands in an arm’s-length transaction. 
One of the most important factors used 
in determining fair market value is the 
highest and best use to which the prop- 
erty can be put, rather than the actual 
use of the land at the time. 

For example, farmland that could be 
used for a subdivision of new homes 
would have a much higher value—and 
thus a much higher estate tax—than its 
value as farmland. In many cases the 
greater estate tax burden made continu- 
ation of farming or other business activ- 
ity infeasible because the income poten- 
tial from these activities was insufficient 
to service extended tax payments or loans 
obtained to pay the tax. 

Recognizing that fair market valuation 
was severely undermining the ability of 
families to carry on the family business, 
Congress passed the special use valuation 
provision. Under this provision, section 
2032A of the Internal Revenue Code, real 
property used in farming or certain other 
businesses would be valued at its present 
use, rather than the highest and best use, 
up to a reduction in the gross estate of 
$500,000. 

However, Congress realized that it 
would be a windfall to the beneficiaries of 
an estate to allow the real property to be 
valued at the special use valuation unless 
the beneficiaries continue to use the 
property for the same purpose for a rea- 
sonable period of time. Therefore, Con- 
gress provided for a recapture of the es- 
tate tax benefit where the land is sold 
or converted to a nonqualifying use with- 
in 15 years of the decedent’s death. 

Five years and four sets of IRS regu- 
lations later, experience has shown us 
where improvements must be made in the 
special use provision. My bill would make 
a number of changes in the special use 
rules to achieve the purpose of the 1976 
changes—protecting the family business 
from sale because of onerous estate tax 
burdens. 


First, the bill eliminates the $500,000 
cap on the special use valuation, thus al- 
lowing the entire qualifying estate to be 
valued at its current rather than high- 
est and best use. Inflation and specula- 
tive pressures have caused real property 
values to soar in the last half decade. The 
family farmer and small business person 
suffer from inflation in two ways. First, 
inflation causes operating expenses to 
skyrocket and profits to dissipate. Sec- 
ond, inflated real estate values contrib- 
ute to exorbitant estate tax bills, even 
when the special use valuation is elected. 
Therefore, this legislation lifts the $500,- 
000 lid. 

Second, this bill explicitly allows 
property cash rented to a family mem- 
ber to qualify for special use valuation, 
thereby clarifying the intent of the 1976 
act. The Internal Revenue Service has 
issued regulations disallowing special 
use valuation if the farm was cash 
rented by the decedent to his heirs. The 
committee report accompanying the 
1976 act clearly states that such passive 
rental of the farm was not meant to dis- 
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qualify the estate where “a related party 
leases the property and conducts farm- 
ing or other business activities on the 
property. The real property may qualify 
for special use valuation.” 

If the decedent, before he dies, wishes 
to retire and cash lease his farm or busi- 
ness to his heir, he should be entitled 
to do so. However, the final IRS regu- 
lations do not consider cash-rented 
property, even though rented to an 
otherwise qualified heir, “qualified” 
property because they consider the mere 
passive rental of property not to be a 
“trade or business use.” Consequently, 
if enforcement of the IRS regulations as 
to family members were to continue, the 
number of farm and other businesses 
involved in cash rentals would be se- 
verely or eliminated altogether. 

Additionally, discouraging the cash 
rental of qualified property is totally in- 
consistent with other provisions of the 
code. Under the Social Security Act, a 
crop-sharing arrangement may cause a 
farmer's rental income to be treated as 
self-employment earnings, thereby re- 
ducing or eliminating social security 
benefits to which that farmer would 
otherwise be entitled. On the other hand, 
cash rental is not treated as self-em- 
ployment earnings for social security 
purposes. Therefore, we have one section 
of the code clearly encouraging elderly 
individuals to cash rent their qualified 
property while the IRS regulations pre- 
clude them from obtaining the lower es- 
tate tax benefit under the special use 
valuation. 

Third, this bill provides that the ma- 
terial participation” requirement for 
qualification for special use valuation 
need only be met until the date upon 
which the decedent retires or becomes 
disabled. 

In drafting the special use valuation 
provision, Congress incorporated the 
“material participation” requirement to 
avoid creating a new loophole for the 
“Wall Street Cowboy! —the wealthy in- 
vestor who owns a farm for speculative 
purposes. Material participation by the 
decedent or a member of the decedent’s 
family prior to his death and by the heir 
following the decedent’s death are re- 
quired. 

The “material participation” require- 
ment strikes an injustice on the dece- 
dent’s estate if he suffered a prolonged 
illness prior to his death or if he simply 
wanted to retire to enjoy the fruits of his 
many years of hard work. Therefore, Mr. 
President, this bill provides that the 
“material participation” requirement for 
qualification for special use valuation 
need only be met until the date upon 
which the decedent retires or becomes 
disabled. 


Fourth, this bill provides that “active 
management” rather than “material 
participation” will qualify, under certain 
circumstances, for the special use valua- 
tion. The majority of surviving spouses 
is women. Many widows have literally 
invested their entire lives in raising a 
family and managing the household yet 
they may not be experienced in or physi- 
cally able to “materially participate” in 
the day-to-day operation of a farm or 
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other trade or business. Currently, ab- 
sent their “material participation” in the 
business inherited from the decedent, 
they lose the special use valuation and 
must pay estate taxes on the highest and 
best use of this property. 

Therefore, this bill explicitly provides 
that for farms or other business real 
property inherited from a spouse and 
qualifying for special use valuation, an 
“active management” rather than a “ma- 
terial participation” test may be used. 
“Active management” is defined to mean 
the making of the management decisions 
of a business, other than the daily oper- 
ating decisions. 

Fifth, this bill provides that qualifica- 
tion for special use valuation can be at- 
tained in the case of woodlands if the 
decedent or a member of his family is 
engaged in their “active management” 
for the 10-year period prior to his death. 

Sixth, this bill reduces from 15 to 10 
years the time for recapture of estate 
tax benefits. Currently, if qualified prop- 
erty that was subject to the special use 
valuation is sold or otherwise converted 
to a nonqualified use within 15 years af- 
ter the decedent’s death, a ratable por- 
tion of the estate tax benefit is recap- 
tured. Under this bill that time period 
would be reduced to a more reasonable 
10 years. 

Seventh, this bill provides that an 
agent of the qualified heir may meet the 
“active management” test where the 
qualified heir is a spouse, with respect to 
farm property, or in the case of other 
property, where the qualified heir is a 
surviving spouse of the decedent, a mi- 
nor, a student or is disabled. 


Again, Mr. President, this bill makes 
explicit the intentions implicit in the 
1976 law. Clearly, Congress does not want 
to preclude favorable estate tax treat- 
ment to the surviving heir because that 
person is disabled or may be too young 
to participate in the operation of the 
business. 


Eighth, this bill permits crop-share 
rentals as well as cash rentals to qualify 
for special use valuation. The 1976 law 
includes two methods for valuing quali- 
fied property. The first method, which is 
available only for farms, involves the 
use of a mathematical formula based on 
cash rentals. The second method involves 
the use of commonly accepted appraisal 
factors such as income capitalization. 
Because farms in Minnesota as in other 
States are frequently rented on a crop- 
share basis, my bill permits crop-share 
rentals to be used in place of or in addi- 
tion to cash rentals in the valuation 
formula. This provision simply clarifies 
the 1976 special use valuation formula 
when no comparable cash rents are 
available. 


Ninth, this bill permits the exchnge 
of like-kind qualified property without 
incurring a recapture of tax. In other 
words, if an heir inherited a farm or 
closely held business that had been 
valued under the special use valuation 
rules, and that heir desired to carry on 
the business, for example, near his cur- 
rent residence or near other family mem- 
bers in a different location, the heir may 
do so. Under current law, an heir can- 
not do this without triggering a recap- 
ture of Federal tax. 
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Tenth, this bill eliminates the re- 
quirement that the heir must make an 
election in order not to have a recap- 
ture of tax after an involuntary conver- 
sion. It is unfair to require an election 
when inadvertence in failing to elect 
could cause a severe hardship. 

Eleventh, this bill provides that, upon 
recapture of the estate tax, the basis of 
the property would be increased to its 
fair market value on the date of the de- 
cedent’s death. 

Mr. President, the last provision of my 
bill does not deal with the special use 
valuation provision but is equally essen- 
tial to facilitating the goal of keeping 
the farm in the family, This provision 
would set the interest rate on extended 
payments of estate taxes at the lesser of 
6 percent or 75 percent of prime. 

The interest rate on extended estate 
taxpayments was set at 9 percent in 
1975 with adjustments to be made peri- 
odically by the Treasury Department 
to keep it approximately equal to 90 per- 
cent of the prime rate. Effective on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1976, the interest rate was ad- 
justed downward from 9 percent to 7 
percent and later to 6 percent. On Feb- 
ruary 1 of last year the interest rate in- 
creased from this 6 percent to 12 per- 
cent and will stay there for 2 years un- 
less changed by this legislation. 

Because of these high interest rates, 
the deferred payment provisions have 
proven inadequate to deal with liquid- 
ity problems experienced by estates in 
which a substantial portion of the as- 
sets consists of a farm or a closely held 
business, or other illiquid assets. 

In many cases with farms as well as 
other businesses, the rate of return is so 
low that they are unable to make the 
extended payments with such a high in- 
terest rate. Too often that means sell- 
ing the family farm we are trying to pro- 
tect. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere belief 
that the passage of these provisions 
would implement the intentions of Con- 
gress in passing the 1976 Tax Reform 
Act. I therefore urge my colleagues, both 
in the Finance Committee and the en- 
tire Senate, to consider this bill for time- 
ly passage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 858 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: AMENDMENT or 
1954 Cope. 

(a) SHORT Titte.—This Act may be cited 
1 “Family Farm Protection Act of 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 Copr.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, 
a section or other provision, the reference 
shall be considered to be made to a section 
or other provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

Sec. 2. INCREASE IN UNIFIED CREDIT. 

(a) CREDIT AGAINST ESTATE Tax.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2010 (relating to unified credit against 
estate tax) is amended by striking out 
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847.000“ in lieu thereof 


“$192,800". 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Subsection (b) of section 2010 is re- 
pealed. 

(B) Subsection (a) of section 6018 (re- 
lating to estate tax returns by executors) is 
amended— 

(i) by striking out “$175,000" in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 8600, 000“, 

(ii) by striking out paragraph (3), and 

(iil) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (3). 

(b) Creprr Acarnst Grrr Tax.— 

(1) In GENERAL. — Paragraph (1) of section 
2505(a) (relating to unified credit against 
gift tax) is amended by striking out “$47,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$192,800”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(b) of section 2505 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) PHASE-IN OF CREDIT.— 


Subsection (a) (1) shall be 
applied by substituting 
for ‘$192,800' the 
following amount: 


and inserting 


“In the case of 
gifts made in: 


Sec. 3. SPECIAL USE VALUATION RULES. 


(a) Repeat or $500,000 Lim1ration.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 2032A (relating to 
value based on use under which property 
qualifies) is amended to read as follows: 

„(a) VALUE BASED ON Use UNDER WHICH 
PROPERTY QUALIFIES. —If— 

“(1) the decedent was (at the time of his 
death) a citizen or resident of the United 
States; and 

“(2) the executor elects the application 
of this section and files the agreement re- 
ferred to in subsection (d) (2). 


then, for purposes of this chapter, the value 
of qualified real property shall be its value 
for the use under which it qualifies, under 
subsection (b), as qualified real property.“ 

(b) CLARIFICATION OF RENTAL TO FAMILY 
Memper.—Paragraph (1) of section 2032A 
(b) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following sentence: 

“For purposes of this paragraph, real prop- 
erty shall not be treated as property not 
being used for a qualified use merely be- 
cause the decedent leased such property to 
a member of the decedent's family for a 
fixed or variable rental.” 

(c) DEFINITION or QUALIFIED REAL PROP- 
ERTY.—Subsection (b) of section 2032A (de- 
fining qualified real property) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(4) RETIRED AND DISABLED DECEDENTS.— 

(Alx GENERAL.—If, on the date of death 
of the decedent, the decedent did not other- 
wise meet the requirements of paragraph (1) 
(C) with respect to any property, and the 
decedent— 

“(1) was eligible to receive old-age bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act, 
or 

(u) was disabled for a continuous period 
ending on such date, 
then paragraph (1)(C) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘the date on which the dece- 
dent became eligible to receive old-age bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
or became disabled’ for ‘the date of the de- 
cedent’s death’. 

“(B) DISABLED pEFINED.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), an individual shall be 
disabled if such individual has a mental or 
physical impairment which renders him un- 
able to materially participate in the opera- 
tion of the farm or other business. 

“(5) SPECIAL RULE FOR SPOUSES WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED HETRS.—In the case of any quali- 
fied real property which was acquired by a 
qualified heir who is the spouse of the de- 
cedent and which does not otherwise meet 
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the requirements of paragraph (1)(C) upon 
the death of such spouse, such real property 
shall be treated as meeting the requirements 
of paragraph (1)(C) if such spouse was en- 
gaged in the active management of the op- 
eration of the business at all times during— 

“(A) the 10-year period ending on the date 
of death of the spouse, or 

“(B) the period beginning on the date of 
death of the decedent and ending on the 
date of death of the spouse. 

“(6) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN WOOD- 
LANDS.—In the case of real property used for 
a farming purpose described in subpara- 
graph (C) of subsection (e)(5) which does 
not otherwise meet the requirements of 
paragraph (1)(C), such real property shall 
be treated as meeting the requirements of 
paragraph (1)(C) if, at all times during the 
10-year period ending on the date of the 
decedent's death 

“(A) such real property was owned by the 
decedent or a member of the decedent's 
family and used for such farming purpose, 
and 

“(B) the decedent or a number of the de- 
cedent's family was engaged in the active 
management of the operation of the busi- 
ness.“ 

(d) DISPOSITIONS AND FAILURES To USE FOR 
QUALIFIED USE.— 

(1) 10-YEAR HOLDING PERIOD.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (e) of section 
2032A (relating to tax treatment of disposi- 
tions and failures to use for qualified use) is 
amended— 

(i) by striking out 15 years“ in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “10 years”, 
and 

(ii) by striking out paragraph (3) and re- 
designating paragraphs (4) through (7) as 
paragraphs (3) through (6). 

(B) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Paragraph 
(2) of section 2032A (h) (relating to treat- 
ment of replaced property) is amended— 

(i) by striking out in subparagraph (A) 
all that follows “involuntarily converted,” 


and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“except that with respect to such qualified 


replacement property the 10-year period 
under paragraph (1) of subsection (c) shall 
be extended by any period, beyond the 2- 
year period referred to in section 1033 
(a) (2)(B) (i), during which the qualified 
heir was allowed to replace the qualified 
real property.“. and 

(il) by striking out "(7)" in subparagraph 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

(2) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED USE.— 

(A) IN GeENERAL.—Paragraph (6) of section 
2032 A (c) (defining cessation of qualified 
use), as redesignated by paragraph (1), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(6) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED USE.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1) (B)— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Real property shall 
cease to be used for the qualified use if— 

“(1) such property ceases to be used for 
the qualified use set forth’ in subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of subsection (b)(2) under 
which the property qualified under subsec- 
tion (b), or 

(i) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), during any period of 8 years ending 
after the date of the decedent’s death and 
before the date of the death of the qualified 
heir, there had been periods aggregating 3 
years or more during which— 

(I) in the case of periods during which 
the property was held by the decedent (oth- 
er than periods during which the decedent 
was an individual described in subsection 
(b) (4) (A) (i) or ()), there was no material 
participation by the decedent or any member 
of the family in the operation of the farm 
or other business, and 

(II) in the case of periods during which 
the property was held by any qualified heir. 
there was no material participation by such 
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qualified heir or any member of his family 
in the operation of the farm or other busi- 
ness. 

(B) 10-YEAR ACTIVE MANAGEMENT.—If an 
eligible qualified heir elects, at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe, to have the provisions of this sub- 
paragraph apply to any real property— 

“(i) the provisions of clause (ii) of sub- 
suparagraph (A) shall not apply to such 
property, and 

“(it) such property shall cease to be used 
for the qualified use if the fiduciary or the 
eligible qualified heir or any member of his 
family did not take part in the active man- 
agement of the farm or other business at 
all times during the period beginning on 
the date of death of the decedent and end- 
ing on the earlier of— 

(J) the date of death of the qualified 
heir, or 

(II) the date which is 10 years from date 
of death of the decedent. 

“(C) ELIGIBLE QUALIFIED HEIR.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘eligible 
qualified heir’ means— 

) any qualified heir with respect to 
real property the qualified use for which is 
a farming purpose described in subpara- 
graph (C) of subsection (e) (5), and 

“(if) in any other case, a qualified heir 
who, on the date of death of the decedent— 

“(I) is the spouse of the decedent, 

“(II) has not attained the age of 21, 

III) is a student described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of section 151 (e) (4), or 

“(IV) was disabled (within the meaning 
of subsection (b)(4)(B)) for a continuous 
period ending on such date.“. 

(B) CoNFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(e) of section 2032A (relating to definitions 
and special rules) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(12) ACTIVE MANAGEMENT.—The term 
‘active management’ means the making of 
the management decisions of a business 
(other than the daily operating decisions)“. 

(e) METHOD OF VALUING FaRMs.— 

(1) NET SHARE RENTALS.— 

(A) IN GEeNERAL.—Paragraph (7) of section 
2032A(e) (relating to method of valuing 
farms) is amended by redesignating subpara- 
graph (B) as subparagraph (C) and by in- 
serting after subparagraph (A) the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(B) VALUE BASED ON NET SHARE RENTAL IN 
CERTAIN CASES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If there is no comparable 
land from which the average annual gross 
rental may be determined, subparagraph 
(A) (i) shall be applied by substituting 
‘average net share rental’ for ‘average gross 
cash rental’. 

(ii) NET SHARE RENTAL.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘net share rental’ 
means the excess of 

“(I) the value of the produce received by 
the lessor of the land on which such pro- 
duce is grown, over. 

(II) the cash operating expenses of grow- 
ing such produce which, under the lease, are 
paid by the lessor. 

„(i) DETERMINATION OF AVERAGE NET SHARE 
RENTAL.—For purposes of this subparagraph. 
the average net share rental shall be— 

“(I) the average net share rental for rea- 
sonably comparable land published by the 
Department of Agriculture, an agency of the 
State in which the land is located, or a col- 
lege or university of such State (within the 
meaning of section 511(a)(2)(B)), or 

(II) if the average described In subclause 
(I) is not available, the average net share 
rental determined on the basis of comparable 
land located in the locality of such farm.“ 

(B) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(i) Clause (1) of section 2032A(e) (7) (C) 
(as redesignated by subsection (a)) is 
amended by inserting . or where it is estab- 
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lished that the average net share rental is 
not capable of being determined under sub- 
paragraph (B) (ili) after determined“. 

(ii) Subparagraph (A) of section 2032A 
(e)(7) is amended by striking out “subpara- 
graph (B)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subparagraph (C)“. 

(2) CoMPARABLE SALES.—Subparagraph (D) 
of section 2032A(e)(8) (relating to method 
of valuing closely held business interests, 
etc.) is amended by striking out Compara- 
ble” and inserting in lieu thereof Reason- 
ably comparable”. 

(f) EXCHANGE OF QUALIFIED REAL PROP- 
ERTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 2032A (relating 
to valuation of certain farm, etc., real prop- 
erty) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(1) EXCHANGES OF QUALIFIED REAL PROP- 
ERTY.— 

“(1) TREATMENT OF PROPERTY EXCHANGED.— 

„(A) IN GENERAL.—If an interest in quali- 
fied real property is exchanged— 

“(i) mo tax shall be imposed by subsec- 
tion (c) on such exchange if the interest in 
qualified real property is exchanged solely 
for an interest in qualified exchange prop- 
erty in a transaction which qualifies under 
section 1031(a), or 

(11) if clause (i) does not apply, the 
amount of the tax imposed by subsection 
(c) on such exchange shall be the amount 
determined under subparagraph (B). 

“(B) AMOUNT OF TAX WHERE PROPERTY RE- 
CEIVED is NOT SOLELY AN INTEREST IN QUALI- 
FIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—The amount deter- 
mined under this subparagraph with respect 
to any exchange is the amount of tax which 
(but for this subsection) would have been 
imposed on such exchange reduced by an 
amount equal to that portion of such tax 
which is attributable to the amount of the 
interest in qualified exchange property re- 
ceived by the taxpayer. 

“(2) TREATMENT OF QUALIFIED EXCHANGE 
PROPERTY.—For purposes of subsection (c)— 

“(A) any interest in qualified exchange 
property shall be treated in the same manner 
as if it were a portion of the interest in 
qualified real property which was exchanged, 
and 

“(B) any tax imposed by subsection (c) on 
the exchange shall be treated as a tax im- 
posed on a partial disposition. 

“(3) QUALIFIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term quali- 
fied exchange property’ means real property 
which is to be used for the qualified use set 
forth in subparagraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b) (2) under which the real property 
exchanged therefor originally qualified under 
subsection (a).“ 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) of section 2032A(f) 
(relating to statute of limitations) is 
amended— 

(i) by inserting “or exchange" after con- 
version”, 

(il) by inserting or ()“ after (öh) “, and 

(ili) by inserting “or of the exchange of 
property” after “replace”. 

(B) Paragraph (2) of section 6324B(c) 
(relating to special liens) is amended by in- 
serting “and qualified exchange property 
(within the meaning of section 2032A(i) 
(3))" before the period at the end thereof. 

(g) Execrion REQUIREMENT OF SPECIAL 
RULES FOR INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS RE- 
PEALED.—Section 2032A(h) (relating to spe- 
cial rules for involuntary conversions of 
qualified real property) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and the qualified heir 
makes an election under this subsection” in 
paragraph (1)(A); and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (5). 

(h) Basts Upon Rrcarrunx.— Paragraph (3) 
of section 1014(a) (relating to basis of prop- 
erty acquired from a decedent) is amended 
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by inserting ‘(increased by the value of any 
interest in such property (determined for 
purposes of this chapter without regard to 
this section) with respect to which an addi- 
tional estate tax is imposed under section 
2032A (C) (1))“ after “section”. 

SEC. 4. INTEREST RATE ON EXTENDED PAYMENTS 

OF ESTATE TAXES. 

Section 6601 (relating to interest on under- 
payment, nonpayment, or extension of time 
for payment of tax) is amended by— 

(a) redesignating subsection (k) (relating 
to no interest on certain adjustments) as 
subsection (1), and 

(b) adding immediately after subsection 
(j) a new subsection (k) to read as follows: 

(Kk) INTEREST RATE ON PORTION OF ESTATE 
Tax EXTENDED UNDER SECTION 6165.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL,—If the time for payment 
of an amount of tax imposed by chapter 11 
is extended as provided in section 6166, inter- 
est on the portion of such amount which 
does not qualify for the 4-percent rate under 
subsection (J), shall (in lieu of the annual 
rate provided by subsection (a)) be paid at 
a rate determined under paragraph (2). For 
purposes of this subsection, the amount of 
any deficiency which is prorated to install- 
ments payable under section 6166 shall be 
treated as an amount of tax payable in in- 
stallments under such section. 

(2) INTEREST RATE.—The rate of interest 
under this subsection shall be the lesser of— 

(A) 6 percent, or 

“(B) a rate determined in the same 
manner as under section 6621 except that 
subsection (c) thereof shall be applied by 
substituting “75 percent’ for ‘90 percent’. 
The rate determined under subparagraph (B) 
shall not be less than 4 percent. 

“(3) TREATMENT OF PAYMENTS.—In any 
case where this subsection and subsection 
(j) apply with respect to the amount of tax 
imposed by chapter 11 which is extended as 
provided in section 6166, any payment of a 
portion of such amount shall be allocated to 
the 4-percent portion in accordance with 
paragraph (3) of subsection (j) and any 
remaining amount shall be treated, for pur- 
poses of computing interest for periods after 
such payment, as reducing the amount to 
which this subsection applies.”, and 

(c) striking out “For purposes of this 
subsection,” in paragraph (2) of subsection 
(J) and inserting in lieu thereof “For pur- 
poses of this subsection and subsection (k),”. 

Sec, 5. EFFECTIVE Dates.—The amendments 
made by this Act shall apply to the estates 
of decedents dying after December 31, 1981, 
except that the amendment made by section 
3(b) shall apply to the estates of decedents 
dying after December 31, 1976. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for him- 
self, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. ABDNOR, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
NunN, Mr. Laxalt, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. Lucar, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. Syms, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. BENTSEN, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. DEN- 
TON, Mr. RIEGLE, Mrs. HAWKINS, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. WaALLoP, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, Mr. GARN, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. METZENBAUM, and 

Mr. LEAHY) : 
S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to des- 
ignate the week of May 3 through May 9, 
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1981, as “National Physical Fitness and 

Sports for All Week”; to the Committee 

on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SPORTS FOR 
ALL WEEK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a joint resolution to 
authorize and request the President to 
designate the week of May 3 through 9, 
1981, as “National Physical Fitness and 
Sports for All Week.” 

I am pleased to have Senators 
ABDNOR, Baucus, HEFLIN, DOMENICI, 
NUNN, LAXALT, HELMS, GRASSLEY, SYMMS, 
HUDDLESTON, BENTSEN, KaSSEBAUM, CRAN- 
STON, HATFIELD, LuGAR, MOYNIHAN, SAR- 
BANES, SASSER, SPECTER, HATCH, TSONGAS, 
KENNEDY, CHAFEE, HAYAKAWA, HOLLINGS, 
PROXMIRE, DECONCINI, DENTON, RIEGLE, 
HAWKINS, DOLE, WALLOP, ANDREWS, 
GARN, DURENBERGER, METZENBAUM, and 
LeaHy join with me as cosponsors of this 
resolution. 

Mr. President, we have come a long 
way from the time when physical exer- 
cise was viewed mainly as an entertain- 
ment or a diversion, and when boys and 
young men were the main participants 
in sports. Today we recognize that phys- 
ical activity is an important part of daily 
life for people of both sexes and all ages. 

One of every two adults in the United 
States engages regularly in exercise and 
sport. A third of us swim, a fourth ride 
bicycles, and a fifth play one of the 
racquet sports. Running has more than 
20 million adherents. It is interesting to 
note that the number of physically ac- 
tive men and women has doubled in 10 
years, and continues to grow rapidly. 

Typically, interest in physical activity 
begins at an early age, and presently, 
nearly 30 million boys and girls take part 
in age-group team sports and other or- 
ganized out-of-school activities. More 
than 6 million teenagers and over 600,- 
000 college students compete in athletic 
programs. 

Our physical fitness and sports pro- 
grams are one of the primary means by 
which we strengthen and refresh our- 
selves. It is essential that we publicize 
such programs and make them increas- 
ingly available so that all of our citizens 
will be able to experience the benefits 
they offer. Accordingly, I am sponsoring 
this resolution, which requests President 
Reagan to declare May 3 through 9 as 
“National Physical Fitness and Sports 
for All Week.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 60 

Whereas one of every two adults in our 
country is a regular participant in exercise 
and sports; 

Whereas the number of physically active 
men and women has doubled in ten years 
and continues to grow rapidly; 

Whereas today we recognize that physical 
activity is an important part of daily life for 
people of both sexes and of all ages; 

Whereas physical activity is vital to good 
health and is a rich source of pleasure and 
personal satisfaction; 
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Whereas physical fitness and sports pro- 
grams are one of the primary means by 
which we strengthen our bodies and refresh 
our spirits; 

Whereas it is essential that we make fit- 
ness and sports programs increasingly avail- 
able so that all of our citizens will be able 
to experience the joys and benefits they 
offer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
of May 3 through 9, 1981, as “National Physi- 
cal Fitness and Sports for All Week,“ and 
to call upon Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment agencies, and the people of the 
United States to observe the week with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activ- 
ities, 


Mr, HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, “the 
Good Life“ —a phrase that means dif- 
ferent things to different people. As we 
approach National Physical Fitness and 
Sports for All Week, let us remember 
the common denominator for the good 
life: The physical well-being to pursue 
your goals. Exercise is the key to attain- 
ing and maintaining the physical fit- 
ness necessary for that well-being. 

I am pleased to join Senator Tuur- 
MOND as a cOsponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 60, which proclaims May 3 
through 9, 1981 as national fitness 
week. National Physical Fitness and 
Sports for All Week is a good title be- 
cause it describes the theme of Amer- 
ica’s fitness revival: Fitness for all. There 
is a fitness activity for everyone, one 
that is fun, available, and inexpensive. 
According to the YMCA, for every 
weight lifter you will find 5 aerobic 
dancers, 7 yoga devotees, and 10 child 
swimmers. 

Americans are jumping, running, and 
bicycling for fitness, An exciting feature 
of our fitness revival is the variety of 
activities available. I believe that every- 
one can find an activity that is fun and 
useful for them, For me, it is tap danc- 
ing. This form of exercise is enjoyable 
for me, and has many of the same kene- 
fits of jogging: Strengthen the heart and 
tones the leg muscles. Tap dancing also 
involves another of my hobbies, listen- 
ing to music, which adds to my enjoy- 
ment. You do not have to be Fred Astaire 
to get started. Most public recreation 
departments offer tap classes at reason- 
able fees for beginners. Get yourself a 
good pair of shoes and before you know 
it, you will be tapping away to “Tea for 
Two.” 

Try new things. Remember those 
three words, and your fitness activities 
will be interesting and diverse. For in- 
stance, I became a scuba diver after I 
came to the Senate. Though I am very 
busy with my Senate responsibilities, I 
managed to squeeze in enough practice 
and lessons to become certified in my 
newest sport, and have recently taken a 
few dives off the California coast. Try 
new things. Executives are climbing 
stairs, mothers are loosening up with 
trimnastics, and senior citizens are 
cycling. America is starting off the day 
with Richard Simmons, whose fitness 
demonstrations are broadcast national- 
ly from his California studio. His is a 
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sample of the many television shows that 
bring exercise right into your living room. 
Try new things. 

The private sector is joining the fit- 
ness revival by funding publications, 
workshops, and employee fitness pro- 
grams. Last September, for example, a 
new national school fitness program was 
unveiled, free of charge to the public. 
The program is the result of coordina- 
tion by the President’s Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness and Sports, and funding from 
the Blue Cross/Blue Shield Association 
and Walt Disney Educational Media 
Co. of Burbank, Calif. The package con- 
sists of three 12-minute films and a 
teacher’s guide. Teachers’ workshops 
are planned in each of the States where 
the materials are offered. This is only 
one sample of the coordination between 
the President’s Council and the private 
sector. With a budget of $800,000 in fiscal 
year 1981, the President's Council gen- 
erated private industry support for fit- 
ness totaling $40 million. 

Our Nation can only be as healthy and 
strong as its people. I ask that the fol- 
lowing excerpts of an article by Casey 
Conrad, Director of the President’s 
Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, 
be inserted in the Record. Mr. Conrad is 
from Sacramento, Calif., and joined the 
President’s Council in 1970, after 24 
years with the State Department of Edu- 
cation in California, He describes public 
and corporate fitness initiatives as he 
asks, “Do We Have the Determination 
To Promote Physical Fitness for All?” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do We HAVE THE DESIRE AND DETERMINATION 
To PROMOTE PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR ALL? 
(By C. Carson Conrad) 

MANY FACILITIES ARE UNDERUTILIZED 

We are also advised that our facilities and 
other resources for sport are the best and 
most extensive in the world, but we learn 
that many of these resources are under uti- 
lized or are not being used for the purposes 
for which they were intended. 

We have learned that recreation depart- 
ments represent our greatest untapped re- 
source for providing physical fitness in the 
communities of this nation. By increasing the 
opportunities for instruction and competi- 
tion, they could substantially widen the na- 
tional participation base. 

John Davis, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Recreation and Park Association, told 
us, “All our systems are go for fitness.” He 
suggested we immediately form a coalition 
to implement physical fitness and sports for 
all through our nation’s recreation depart- 
ments. 

Dr. Janet R. MacLean, Director of Indiana 
University’s Center on Aging and the Aged. 
helped us clearly understand the importance 
of physical fitness for the elderly, when she 
told us of the payoff of one oldster's regi- 
men. The woman said, ‘Now I can get off the 
john by myself.“ Dr. MacLean reported. 

This reminded me that a number of years 
ago. I observed an exercise program for the 
elderly in one of the churches in Zurich, 
Switzerland. On the wall was a sign which 
read, “Everyone should exercise: the elderly 
must exercise.” Surely none of us now fail 
to recognize the essential nature of exercise 
for older Americans. 

The biggest obstacle to overcome is getting 
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people to understand that something that is 

so available, so inexpensive and so simple as 

exercise can be so rewarding and valuable. 
EMPLOYEE PROGRAMS HAVE GREAT POTENTIAL 


A relatively new factor in the fitness/ 
sports equation is the employee physical pro- 
gram. More than 450 large companies and 
corporations now provide some type of lead- 
ership, facilities and programming for their 
employees. The overwhelming majority of 
these programs have been developed during 
the past decade. As they continue to multi- 
ply and expand, their potential for increasing 
fitness sports participation opportunities for 
adults is obvious. 

There recently have been several develop- 
ments that indicated we are on the verge of 
realizing even a greater involvement in sport. 
One of these is the decision by the Congress 
and by the United States Olympic Commit- 
tee (USOC) to strengthen the national sports 
governing bodies. As these bodies become 
better organized, more liberally funded and 
more representative in their makeup, they 
will be able to promote participation and 
development on a much wider scale. 


“SPORTS FOR ALL. HELPS OLYMPIC EFFORT 


The USOC team is the apex of the pyramid 
of our amateur sports world. The height of 
that apex depends upon how broad the base 
upon which it is built. Mass “Sports for All” 
will result in better performance and better 
world-class athletes. Schools, colleges, clubs, 
industry, recreation, voluntary agencies such 
as Ys, national sports governing bodies and 
multi-sport groups are important as a part 
of that broad-based pyramid and we some- 
times tend to underestimate the contribu- 
tions that any of the aforementioned make 
to our Olympic effort. 

For a number of years, the USOC has rec- 
ognized the prowess of graduates of Cali- 
fornia high schools in our Olympic effort. 
California has produced more than 25 per 
cent of U.S. Olympic team members since 
1912. This performance must be partially 
credited to the fact that until several years 
ago, every pupil in grades 1 through 12 in 
that state had daily physical education. Phys- 
ical education is properly concerned with 
dynamic health and participation through- 
out life in fitness and sports activities; but 
its impact on competitive athletics is in- 
escapable and its influence on sports invalu- 
able. It is essential that daily physical edu- 
cation be required at all levels in order to 
have the most direct and positive means 
of improving both physical fitness and 
“Sports for All” in this country. 

We have heard here that we possess the 
know how, the facilities and the other re- 
sources to greatly improve our sports and 
physical fitness programs and practices. 
The only serious question remaining is: 
do we have the desire and the determination? 

This conference was designed to help 
us give an affirmative answer. I am convinced 
by what I have seen and heard here, “Yes” is 
the only kind of answer we can give. I hope 
you agree. After all, it is your response that 
will determine whether this conference is 
recorded as simply another meeting or as a 
watershed in the sports and physical move- 
ment. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, today 
I rise with 34 of my colleagues to sup- 
port the designation of the week of May 
3 through 9, 1981, as “National Physical 
Fitness and Sports for All Week.“ 


The importance of athletic participa- 
tion cannot be overstated. Indeed, it was 
President John F. Kennedy who voiced 
the thoughts of many Americans when, 
in 1961, he observed that: 
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The vigor of our country is no stronger 
than the vitality and will of all our country- 
men. The level of physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual fitness of every American 
citizen must be our constant concern. 


Today these thoughts are particularly 
relevant. As our lives become ever more 
complex and hurried, physical activity 
becomes all the more vital to our health 
and spiritual well-being. It is essential 
that we make fitness and sports pro- 
grams increasingly available in order 
that all the citizens of this good Nation 
will be able to experience the exhilara- 
tion of an active life. 

Last year I introduced a resolution 
which designated a week in June as Na- 
tional Athletic Boosters Week.” This 
resolution rallied overwhelming support 
and recognized thousands of local vol- 
unteer athletic booster clubs which have 
tirelessly sought to insure the survival 
of sound athletic programs in our 
schools. In the same vein, today we ask 
for recognition of millions of Americans 
who participate in a myriad of athletic 
pursuits. We ought to commend not only 
their energy, but their understanding of 
good health as well. Would that we could 
insure longer, healthier and, indeed, 
happier lives for all the citizens of this 
country. 

I hope the Senate will act promptly 
and enthusiastically in passing this 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 47 


A the request of Mr. Scumrrt, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. GarN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 47, a bill to 
amend the Immigration and National- 
ity Act to establish a temporary worker's 
visa program between the United States 
and Mexico. 

S. 270 

At the request of Mr. Scumirtt, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 270, a 
bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 in order to encourage and devel- 
op marketplace competition in the pro- 
vision of certain radio services and to 
provide certain deregulation of such 
radio services, and for other purposes. 

s. 598 


At the request of Mr. JEPSEN, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. HeLMs) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 598, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1354 to exempt from 
taxation the earned income of certain 
individuals working outside the United 
States. 

S. 622 

At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Matsunaca), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN) were added as cosponsors of S. 
622, a bill to control the export of haz- 
ardous wastes. 

S. 643 

At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 

ator from New York (Mr. D'Amato), the 
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Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. AspNnor), and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 643, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide explicitly for the exclu- 
sion of social security benefits from tax- 
able income. 
8. 718 
At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 718, a bill to 
amend title IV of the Social Security 
Act to provide that States must require 
recipients of aid to families with depend- 
ent children to participate in commu- 
nity work programs if they are able to do 
so. 
š 8. 719 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Moyni- 
HAN), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. MET- 
ZENBAUM), and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. BUMPERS) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 719, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
to clarify the authority for appoint- 
ment and compensation of experts and 
consultants, to provide statutory guide- 
lines concerning the award of contracts 
for the procurement of consulting serv- 
ices, management and professional serv- 
ices, and for other purposes. 
8. 752 


At the request of Mr. Baucus, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. DuRENBERGER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 752, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for the awarding of rea- 
sonable court costs and certain fees to 
prevailing parties in civil tax actions, 
and for other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 3 


At the request of Mr. Pryor, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. MeTzENBAUM) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
to provide for the direct popular elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
of the United States. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 44 


At the request of Mr. Moynmian, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. ConEx) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 44, a resolution relating to the con- 
vening of an international conference 
to amend certain international agree- 
ments concerning the privileges and im- 
munities of diplomatic and consular 
agents. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 97 


At the request of Mr. Proxmrre, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 97, a resolution establishing a max- 
imum number of full-time Senate em- 
ployees and prohibiting the construction 
of additional office buildings for the 
Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 105—RESOLU- 
TION RELATING TO THE CONSID- 
ERATION OF S. 694 


Mr. TOWER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported the following 
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original resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Budget: 
S. Res. 105 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S. 694, a bill to authorize supplemental ap- 
propriations for fiscal. year 1981 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and for research. 
development, test, and evaluation, and to 
increase the authorized personnel strength 
for military and civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense, and for other purposes. 

Such a waiver is necessary because section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 provides that it shall not be in order in 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate to consider any bill or resolution 
which, directly or indirectly, authorizes the 
enactment of new budget authority for a 
fiscal year, unless that bill or resolution is 
reported in the House or the Senate, as the 
case may be, on or before May 15 preceding 
the beginning of such fiscal year. 

For the foregoing reasons, pursuant to sec- 
tion 402(c) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, the provisions of section 402(a) of 
such Act are waived with respect to S. 694, 
as reported by the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


AMENDMENT NO. 28 


(Ordered to be printed and be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 784) to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 for 
the Department of State. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, today 
I introduce a measure that conforms well 
to one of the distinctive themes of the 
still young Reagan administration, the 
dangers posed by international terrorism. 
Among the groups that spread this 
scourge in international life, none is 
more deadly than the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization and yet, despite the 
deadliness of its program, none is ac- 
corded greater respect. The PLO has been 
able to secure for itself rights and privi- 
leges usually accorded only to states. 

This problem appears to be well under- 
stood in the new administration. Its 
spokesmen seem determined to combat 
the growing international disregard of 
the true nature of the PLO and to re- 
verse the organization’s success in gain- 
ing legitimacy for its repugnant purposes. 
In an interview with ABC News, Mr. 
Richard Allen, the President’s Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, recently 
spoke the truth that American adminis- 
trations have too long wished to sidestep. 
That the PLO is to be understood as 
a terrorist apparat if it is to be under- 
stood at all. 


In this light it is unfortunate that the 
administration’s State Department au- 
thorization request for fiscal 1982 and 
1983 should lack the very provisions that 
were attached by the Congress 2 years 
ago in an effort to prevent even indirect 
American subsidy of the Palestine Liber- 
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ation Organization. Two years ago, Mr. 
President, I introduced into this body— 
as did then. Congressman Wolff in the 
other body—an amendment to the last 
State Department authorization bill. We 
proposed, and both Houses of Congress 
agreed without objection, that the Unit- 
ed States should withdraw any contribu- 
tion to the United Nations to support 
two units within the U.N. that serve as 
front organizations for the PLO. These 
are the Committee for the Exercise of 
the Inalienable Rights of the Palestin- 
ian People, and the Special Unit on Pal- 
estinian Rights. The former organization, 
it will be recalled, was created by the 
General Assembly on November 10, 1975, 
the day that it also declared Zionism to 
be a form of racism. Since that time, this 
body, like its sister unit, has been run 
as an arm of the PLO. 

Because this seemed intolerable to the 
entire Congress 2 years ago, we adopted 
the restrictions of the Moynihan-Wolff 
amendment, that the U.S. contribution 
to the United Nations be reduced by an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the budget 
of the two PLO bodies. As a result the 
U.S. contribution to the United Nations 
was reduced in this past year by $190,775. 
In the present year, the U.S. payment 
will be cut by $228,550. 

The amendment I introduce today 
would continue this pattern of reduc- 
tions, and I hope that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee will wish to adopt 
it once more. If it is attached to S. 784, 
the State Department authorization bill, 
this amendment would have an impact 
much like that of the one described 
above. The budgetary effect of this cut 
would, as before, be modest, but its im- 
portance lies in expressing the view of 
the Congress that the United States can- 
not abide the role that the PLO has ac- 
quired at the United Nations. It is beyond 
our power at this time to undo this role, 
but we hardly need subsidize what we 
find utterly repugnant. 

Accordingly we take the extraordinary 
step of withholding a small portion of 
the assessed contribution of the United 
States. The United Nations will find it 
hard to operate if members freely with- 
hold funds to express disapproval of par- 
ticular budget items. But we do not take 
this step lightly. We take it to express 
our very deep alarm that the PLO, whose 
purposes run counter to those of interna- 
tion society, has been admitted as a 
member in good standing within that 
society. We are alarmed that the United 
Nations has conferred legitimacy on an 
organization dedicated to the destruction 
of one of the U.N.’s members. 

Mr. President, I first introduced this 
measure 2 years ago. Last November I 
introduced a measure making compara- 
ble cuts in U.S. contributions to UNESCO 
programs that are overated in conjunc- 
tion with the PLO. Its purpose was simi- 
lar to the amendment I provose today. It 
may in time prove desirable to tie to- 
gether these amendments in legislation 
that imposes comprehensive restrictions 
on U.S. payments to international orga- 
nizations. Yet as we study this possibil- 
ity, we should make as clear as we can— 
by attaching this amendment to S. 784— 
that the United States can have no part 
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in support of whatever sort for the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

In the other body, Congressman 
CHARLES SCHUMER will introduce a simi- 
lar amendment. 


BUDGET RECONCILIATION 
RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT NO. 29 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. Baucus, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. Levin, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. CANNON, Mr. METZENBAUM, and 
Mr. Jackson) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them to the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 

AMENDMENT NO. 30 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. D'AMATO submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the concurrent resolution Senate Con- 
current Resolution 9, supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Small Business 
will hold a full committee hearing on 
May 5, 1981, on the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s size standards proposals, 
at 9:30 a.m., in room 4232 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. Senator HATCH 
will chair the hearing. For further infor- 
mation, contact Kimberly Elliott at 
224-5175. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the scheduling 
of a public hearing before the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources on the 
following nominations: Mr. R. Tenney 
Johnson, of Maryland, to be General 
Counsel for the Department of Energy; 
Mr. William H. Coldiron, of Montana, to 
be Solicitor for the Department of the 
Interior; Mr. Garrey Edward Carruthers, 
of New Mexico, to be Assistant Secretary 
for Land and Water Resources, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and Mr. G. Ray 
Arnett, of California, to be Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and 
Parks, Department of the Interior. 

The hearing is scheduled for Wednes- 
day, April 8, 1981, beginning at 2 p.m. in 
room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

For further information regarding the 
hearing, you may wish to contact Mr. 
David Doane at 224-7144 for the Depart- 
ment of Energy nomination and Mr. 
Tony Bevinetto at 224-5161 for the De- 
partment of the Interior nominations. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


A TIME NOT ONLY FOR ANGER, BUT 
FOR REASSURANCE 


© Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, my immedi- 
ate reaction to the events of Monday, 
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upon hearing that our President had been 
shot and three others wounded by a 
would-be assassin’s gunfire, was a com- 
bination of disbelief and a bit of anger. 
I would guess that millions the world 
over felt similar emotions. We have all 
viewed the attempt on the President's life 
as the occasion for horror at violence, 
terrorism, and the increasing frequency 
of crime in our society. 

However, it is more. It is also a reaf- 
firmation that we are all finally human 
beings, even Presidents and high admin- 
istration officials. 

One man tried to murder another. But 
that terrible act was only the opening 
for an unnumbered array of other men 
and women to act with nobility, courage, 
and compassion. G. K. Chesterton, the 
English writer of the first half of this 
century, defined courage as “grace under 
pressure.” Mr. Reagan has illuminated 
the meaning of that definition for all of 
us during the past several days. Not some 
mythical figure, but this man, our Presi- 
dent, has shown us how to meet pain, 
fear, and the unknown. In so doing, he 
has reassured all of us about ourselves. 

Mrs. Reagan, knowing fear for her 
husband's life and safety, made us a little 
better for her quiet strength and dig- 
nity in the face of the unexpected. Se- 
cret service men like Mr. McCarthy and 
policemen like Mr. Delahanty give us a 
practical lesson that heroism is not dead. 
It is as close as a neighbor’s need. 

And Jim Brady, the President’s Press 
Secretary, continues to display a tenac- 
ity and toughness which we can all strive 
to emulate. 

Still others, doctors, nurses, techni- 
cians, doing what they do every day, re- 
mind us that these dedicated individuals 
do their work without regard to whether 
it is cobbler or king. They give us the 
better side of what it is to be human. 


Mr. President, I do not suggest that 
we ignore the violent nature of this act. 
The individual responsible must be pun- 
ished. But, he will join the likes of John 
Wilkes Booth and Lee Harvey Oswald 
in the perverted pantheon of assassins 
and would-be assassins. 


We should all take some time out to 
remember that even a tragedy like this 
can reassure us. It is important to note 
that for every assassin who makes us 
feel ashamed to be human, there are 
millions who share our humanity and 
who make us proud to share theirs. 


At this point, I wish to echo some of 
the President’s own words which he 
spoke in his inaugural address on Jan- 
uary 20. The President said: 

We have every right to dream heroic 
dreams. Those who say we're in a time when 
there are no heroes, they just don’t know 
where to look. 


We do have heroes. They are around 
us every day and as the events of the 
past 48 hours have shown, we do not as 
Mr. Reagan stated have far to look.@ 


MULTIPLE USE OF OUR NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the com- 
ments of Ralph Kizer, Forest Supervisor 
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of the Idaho Panhandle National Forests. 
In his article, Mr. Kizer presents alter- 
native plans for harvesting timber in the 
national forests of Idaho while main- 
taining the elk population that inhabits 
the region. Mr. Kizer offers solutions for 
the specific problem of this forest, and 
in so doing, demonstrates a duty by 
which more employees and agencies of 
the Federal Government should be 
bound. This duty I mention is an obliga- 
tion to consider all pertinent interests 
when making policy decisions that af- 
fect the common good. As supervisor of 
the national forest, Mr. Kizer proposes 
multiple-use land management policies 
that strike a balance between the need 
to preserve our natural resources and the 
need to strengthen our economy. 


Mr. President, I ask that the comments 
of Ralph Kizer, Forest Supervisor under 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
dated February 27, 1981, be entered into 
the record. 

The article follows: 

COMMENTS ON IDAHO FISH AND GAME 

(By Forest Supervisor Ralph Kizer) 


The Idaho Panhandle National Forests 
timber management program has been based 
for decades on the premise that about 1.8 
million acres out of a total of 2.5 million 
acres are suitable and available for timber 
management purposes. (There are 1.8 million 
acres of commercial forest land—land capa- 
ble of providing a crop of commercially val- 
uable timber). I do not foresee that large 
areas (thousands of acres) of commercially 
important timber will be set aside or fore- 
gone for the exclusive management for wild- 
life—primarily elk. Nor do I see large areas 
being set aside for the exclusive management 
of any single resource, including timber. 


There are, of course, several millions of 
acres in Idaho which are already set aside 
in Wilderness. Thousands more acres are 
being proposed by the Forest Service for in- 
clusion in the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. While most of the area in 
Wilderness does not contain good timber 
growing potential much of it does. Of the 
total area set aside or proposed for Wilder- 
ness, a substantial portion is very important 
for wildlife. In addition, there are desig- 
nated Scenic Areas and other special inter- 
est areas where road development is essen- 
tially precluded and the commercial timber 
resource is excluded from management. 
Again, I don't foresee that further additional 
large areas of commercial forest land will 
be removed from the timber base exclusively 
for wildlife management (elk). 


The local office of the Idaho Fish and Game 
Department has hand-picked some large 
areas which have not, through any of the 
above means, been set aside for uses other 
than timber. The local Department people 
are telling the Forest Service that the long 
established Wilderness areas, plus the recent 
conversions of Primitive Areas to Wilderness, 
plus the Roadless Area Review and Evalua- 
tion (RARE II) recommendations, all added 
up, are really not enough. 

We can manage forested areas for both 
timber and elk (and for other resource 
values). The Forest Service wants to work 
with the Fish and Game Department and 
other interests cooperatively to achieve the 
best possible balance of resource uses. I want 
Forest Service and Fish and Game biologists 
and managers to work together and to agree 
on objectives so we can then manage to- 
ward those objectives. If we can agree on 
the numbers of animals desirable over s 
broad area, we can then cooperatively man- 
age lands and animals to achieve such an 
objective. 
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Elk habitat requirements are being con- 
sidered. I believe the challenge is to produce 
both timber and elks. On all of our timber 
sales we prepare an Environmental Analysis 
report that considers all resources. In the 
Nelson Peak area, northeast of Avery, for 
example, we have been working on an Envi- 
ronmental Analysis report for a possible tim- 
ber sale that would be sold in 1983. Fish and 
Game Department personnel have been in- 
vited to participate and have participated in 
this process. We understand their position is 
to harvest no timber in this area, of about 
12,000 acres, that would require any new road 
construction. We have used helicopters to 
harvest some timber, but helicopter logging 
is limited to less than 1 mile from a landing 
or road. 

I have not approved the Environmental 
Analysis report or made my final choice of 
alternatives for this area. However, at this 
time, Iam strongly considering an alternative 
that would require 14.5 miles of new road, to 
harvest about 6 to 7 million board feet, and 
at the same time maintain 75% of elk habi- 
tat. All of the new roads would be closed after 
completion of the timber sale for at least 5 
years. Another alternative would provide 12 
million board feet, but require 21 miles of 
logging roads. A no action alternative for 
this area would maintain elk habitat at 85 
to 90 percent of potential, but produce no 
timber harvest. Each million board feet we 
harvest provides about 10 person years of 
local employment for logging and primary 
processing, and would build about 100 homes 
for Americans. I believe our primary mission 
is for our silviculturists and wildlife biolo- 
gists to work out a solution so that we can 
produce both timber and elk in areas like 
Nelson Peak. 

Our annual timber sale volume has been 
reduced from 317 million board feet in 1980 
to 275 million in 1981. One reason for this 
reduction, which may be temporary, was 
to provide more consideration for elk and 
other resource needs. 

The Forest Service is interested in doing 
the best job we possibly can to serve all 
interests. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S SOCIAL 
POLICY DECISIONS 


© Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, if the 
administration spokesmen are accurately 
reflecting the administration’s social 
policy decisions, we are being presented 
with an extraordinary change in the 
purposes of public assistance. 

I refer to the March 19 statement of 
Mr. Edwin L. Dale, Jr., spokesman for 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
as quoted in the New York Times of 
March 20, 1981, that— 

The policy decision is that welfare is a 
safety net and not an income-supplement 
program. 


Mr. Dale was commenting on a new 
report by the Center for the Study of 
Welfare Policy of the University of Chi- 


cago, entitled The Poor: Profiles of 
Families in Poverty,” which analyzes the 
impact on low-income families of cer- 
tain of the administration’s proposed 
budget reductions and program changes. 
The study examined the aggregate im- 
pact of changes in six Federal pro- 
grams—aid to families with dependent 
children, medicaid, food stamps, low- 
income energy assistance, public hous- 
ing, and comprehensive employment and 
training—on families in 10 States. Sev- 
eral of its findings merit attention, 
among them the conclusion that the ad- 
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ministration’s proposals would narrow— 
and in some cases eliminate—the income 
gap between welfare recipients who work 
and those who do not work, thereby re- 
ducing—and in some cases perhaps 
eliminating—the incentive to work. 

The policy question is whether a wel- 
fare recipient who works should be better 
off than one who does not. If there is no 
economic gain from working, there is no 
economic reason, although there may be 
other reasons, to do so. 

For 14 years, the program we know as 
aid to families with dependent children 
has embodied the principle that welfare 
recipients who are able to work should 
have an incentive to work. The Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1967 established 
what is known as the $30 and a third 
earned income disregard. This means 
that a welfare recipient who works can 
“keep” the first $30 of each month's 
earnings, plus one-third of all additional 
earnings, plus whatever is required to pay 
for work-related expenses and children's 
day care. The welfare check is reduced by 
the amount of earnings in excess of those 
disregarded under this formula. 

In New York State, for example, an 
AFDC family of four, mother and three 
children, with no outside earnings re- 
ceives $373 a month in cash assistance 
plus $150 in food stamps. Should the 
family head take a part-time job paying 
$396 a month—and assuming monthly 
work expenses, including day care, of $200 
a month—the family’s net cash income 
would be $667, plus $40 in food stamps. 
Thus the family as a whole would be $191 
better off each month as a consequence 
of the mother’s employment than it 
would be if she stayed at home. 


The result is that a significant number 
of welfare recipients do work. In 1977, 
some 21.8 percent of all AFDC families in 
the Nation had income other than their 
welfare benefit. That represents a popu- 
lation of 763,000 families, 65,000 of them 
in New York, who are both economically 
better off as a consequence of working 
and in which the children are growing up 
with the awareness that one who works 
is better off than one who does not. 


The administration proposes changes 
that would all but eliminate this incen- 
tive. In the 10 States sampled by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the average difference 
in monthly incomes between welfare re- 
cipients who work and those who do not 
is $126. Under the administration’s pro- 
posals, this would shrink to $29. In New 
York, the average monthly income of 
AFDC recipients who work would fall 
from $704 to $533, just $15 more than the 
average income of nonworking families. 
In Louisiana, the difference would vanish 
entirely. In California the difference 
would shrink from $188 to $15. 

This is ironic, to say the least, for 
this is an administration that in other 
pronouncements appears committed to 
the proposition that welfare recipients 
must work. Indeed, another of the re- 
forms that has been proposed would re- 
institute the practice—which has been on 
the Federal statute books since 1964 but 
has been “suspended” since 1968—of re- 
quiring welfare recipients, except those 
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with very young children, to engage in 
community service in return for their 
monthly check. 

All this bespeaks a politically fashion- 
able but fundamentally inaccurate view 
of public assistance. The program we 
know as aid to families with dependent 
children is first and foremost a program 
to aid dependent children. Of the 10.3 
million individuals receiving AFDC bene- 
fits in 1979, only 3.1 million were adults; 
7.2 million were children, 4.2 million of 
them under the age of 10. 


The typical AFDC recipient is a child 
living in a fatherless home. Fatherless 
for any of a number of reasons: Death, 
desertion, divorce, illegitimacy. But a 
child, nevertheless. 


The number of such children is grow- 
ing. According to data that I published 
in the spring issue of the Journal of the 
Institute for Socioeconomic Stucies, ap- 
proximately one-third of the children 
being born this year will live in a female- 
headed household that receives AFDC 
benefits at some time before their 18th 
birthday. One child in three. That makes 
AFDC second only to public education as 
the Government program with the widest 
impact on American children. 

Recent history is not encouraging. 
Only 7 percent of the children born in 
1940 could expect to spend a portion of 
their minority in a female-headed 
family receiving AFDC benefits. 
Seventeen percent of those born in 1950; 
22 percent of those born in 1960. 

These are dependent children. And 
AFDC exists in order to keep roofs over 
their heads, food in their mouths, and 
clothes on their backs, It embodies the 
response of society to the elemental 
needs of dependent youngsters. 

It is not a lavish program. In New 
York State, for example, the average 
monthly cash benefit today for a family 
of four is $373. Other than a slight in- 
crease in the “shelter allowance,” this is 
the same benefit as was provided in 
1974. That means its purchasing power 
has been eroded 64 percent by inflation 
in the 7 years since it was established 
at its present level. 

But for all its inadequacies, it is first 
and foremost a program for children. 
And chances in it should be evaluated 
in terms of their impact on dependent 
children. That is why one grows weary of 
debates about “welfare policy” that are 
couched in terms of the behavior of 
adults. It is not a program for adults. 
That some adults are also supported by 
it—96 percent of them husbandless 
women with children—is a consequence 
of the fact that most dependent chil- 
dren live with one parent. 

Of course, some of those adults can 
work. This is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that more than one in five of them 
do work. That we would like all who can 
work to work is attested to by the exist- 
ence, since 1967, of the work incentive 
program, which requires adult recipients 
to register for work and, when jobs are 
available, to take them. Taking away the 
economic incentive to work will not re- 
duce dependency. To the contrary. Does 
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it not risk consigning AFDC recipients 
to permanent dependency? Does it not 
reverse two decades of progress in Amer- 
ican social policy? It should be resisted. 
I, for one, will resist it. 


PRELIMINARY NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


© Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 
360(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in 
the case of major defense equipment as 
defined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. Upon receipt of such notification, 
the Congress has 30 calendar days dur- 
ing which the sale may be prohibited by 
means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulates that, in the Senate, 
the notification of a proposed sale shall 
be sent to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Pursuant to an informal understand- 
ing, the Department of Defense has 
agreed to provide the committee with a 
preliminary notification 20 days before 
transmittal of the official notification. 
The official notification will be printed 
in the Recorp in accordance with pre- 
vious practice. 

I wish to inform Members of the Sen- 
ate that eight such notifications have 
been received: One on March 23; six on 
March 24; and one on March 25. 


Interested Senators may inquire as to 
the details of these preliminary notifica- 
tions at the office of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, room 4229, Dirksen 
Building. 

The notifications follow: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 

Washington, D.C., March 23, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 
18 February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following advance 
notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Southwestern Pacific country tenta- 
tively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJSK: By letter dated 
18 February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following advance 
notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Northeast Asian country tenta- 
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tively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 
Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 

Dr. HaNs BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dran Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering 
an offer to a Southwestern Pacific country 
tentatively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY, 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 
18 February, 1976, the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering 
an offer to a Northeast Asian country ten- 
tatively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 
Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 
Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dear DR. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, indicated that you would 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
gress of information as required by Section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. At the 
instruction of the Department of State, I 
wish to provide the following advance no- 
tification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Middle Eastern country tentatively 
estimated to cost in excess of $25 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 

Dr. HANS BINNENDIJE, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, indicated that you would 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
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gress of information as required by Section 

36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. At the 

instruction of the Department of State, I 

wish to provide the following advance no- 

tification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a NATO country for major defense 
equipment tentatively estimated to cost in 
excess of $7 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Middle Eastern country tentatively 
estimated to cost in excess of $25 million. 


Sincerely, 
Ernest GRAVES, 
Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Northeast Asian country tentatively 
estimated to cost in excess of $25 million. 


Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


ALASKA’S DOUBLE LOSS 


@ Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
recently learned that Lt. Gen. Winfield 
Scott and Maj. Gen. Theodore Jenes, the 
ranking Air Force and Army command- 
ers in Alaska, are leaving their current 
posts for new assignments outside 
Alaska. Lieutenant General Scott, the 
commander of all Air Force units in 
Alaska and the ranking U.S. military of- 
ficer in the State, will now be serving in 
Seoul, Korea. Major General Jenes, the 
commander of U.S. Army forces in 
Alaska, is moving to a post at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

These gentlemen have made outstand- 
ing contributions to both the military 
and civilian communities in Alaska. I am 
personally acquainted with these out- 
standing military officers and commend 
them for their excellent leadership dur- 
ing their tours of duty in Alaska. They 
will sincerely be missed—a fact reflected 
in a recent editorial printed in the An- 
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chorage Times on March 7, 1981. Mr. 
President, I ask that my remarks and the 
Times’ editorial be included in the 
RECORD. 
The article follows: 
DovusLE WHAMMY 


Over the years Anchorage has become ac- 
customed to the rotation of military families, 
taking from the community’s midst some 
vibrant people and sending them on to new 
assignments elsewhere. It’s a sad time, usu- 
ally, because friendships only so recently 
made become severed by the miles that sepa- 
rate Anchorage from the new duty station 
of those involved. 

But it’s one of those things that is part 
of being civic neighbors to military estab- 
lishments. 

Even so, that doesn’t lessen the regret 
produced by the double whammy that the 
top brass has handed to Anchorage in the 
past couple of weeks. 

Almost simultaneously came orders trans- 
ferring Air Force Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott to 
Seoul, Korea, and Maj. Gen. Theodore Jenes 
to Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 

Gen. Jenes, who heads Army forces in 
Alaska, will be leaving almost any day now— 
pending on word from the Department of 
Army as to his successor. The replacement 
for Gen. Scott, the top-ranking military man 
in all Alaska, was announced at the same 
time his new assignment was made public, 
and his departure date—the last day of this 
month—already is set. 

The result is that two of the most popu- 
lar—and best—of the distinguished military 
leaders who have served in Alaska will be 
leaving at virtually the same time. 

Those who come after them will find big 
shoes to fill. 

Quite apart from their individually heroic 
records as combat officers, both Gen. Scott 
and Gen. Jenes have distinguished them- 
selves as concerned leaders of the men and 
women who serve with them and for them. 

They may be general officers in rank, but 
their hearts and their dedication are to the 
Junior officers and the enlisted personnel 
who make up the units they command. The 
soldier in the field, the airman at the re- 
mote early warning radar station are the 
ones most often in the minds of these two 
compassionats generals. 

And their concern for the welfare of the 
troops is genuine. There is nothing phony 
about this special pair. 

They likewise have maintained a respected 
rapport with civilian community, and have 
even further solidified the unique relation- 
ship thet exists between Anchorage and the 
All Force base and the Army for which are 
cur neighbors. 

Over the years this has been a rich and 
mutually rewarding experience for both the 
military and the civilian communities. De- 
spite the barricrs which sometimes are placed 
between military forces and neighboring 
towns and cities elsewhere, there always has 
been an effort here to stress common inter- 
ests rather than differing goals. 

In place of friction, there has been respect. 
In place of aloofness, there has been a blend- 
ing of social activities and the nurturing of 
friendships at all levels. 

Gen. Scott and Gen. Jenes have encour- 
aged this feeling and, indeed, have been ar- 
dent supporters not only of the military in 
in Alaska but of Alaska itself. 

They will be missed. We wish them God- 
speed and all good fortune in their new as- 
siguments. 
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1981 NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS BROTH- 
ERHOOD AWARD 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, on March 
25 in New York City, Howard Goldfeder, 
president and chief executive officer of 
Federated Department Stores, Inc., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, received the 1981 Na- 
tional Conference of Christian and Jews 
Brotherhood Award. Mr. Goldfeder is 
the third chief executive of this nation- 
wide department store chain to receive 
this award. In 1951, Fred Lazarus, Jr. 
received the award and in 1975 the reci- 
pient was Mr. Ralph Lazarus. 

In a speech accepting the award, Mr. 
Goldfeder's comments concerning the 
needs of the cities and his company’s 
dedication to staying in the core cities 
are most timely. As government reduces 
its funding, volunteer organizations 
must do a better job, he notes. 

Mr. President, I ask that a portion of 
Mr. Goldfeder’s remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The excerpt follows: 

REMARKS OF HOWARD GOLDFEDER 


Federated Department Stores plan to use 
funds from a newly established $15 million 
Federated Foundation to move towards 
doubling our contributions in terms of the 
portion of our pretax profits used for this 
purpose. 

In 1980, overall company giving, including 
Federated’s 20 divisions, amounted to $3.5 
million. 

Another part of our tradition is a dedica- 
tion to the cities we serve. I think it is fit- 
ting that a diversified retail firm like Fed- 
erated should have a commitment to Amer- 
ica’s cities. A recent book by a Berkeley pro- 
fessor named Gunther Barth says the de- 
partment store was one of five developments 
that allowed the American city to prosper. 
The others were the apartment house, the 
metropolitan press, the vaudeville palace and 
organized baseball. 

Cities, in turn, have been good to us. 
Unlike organized baseball, we don’t intend 
to leave. 

This is not to say it will be easy. These are 
difficult times for American business in gen- 
eral and retailers in particular. Inflation in- 
creases both the cost of the merchandise we 
buy and the cost of running our operations. 
Intense competition severely restricts our 
ability to reflect these increases in our prices. 

The fact that the retail price index of de- 
partment store goods in 1980 rose at a rate 
of only about half the overall inflation rate 
is a measure of the competitive environment. 

So just running the business in a business- 
like way is a big challenge. What we need 
today is a combination . the aggressive 
pursuit of sales combined with the kind of 
innovation and discipline in our operations 
that will keep our business healthy. No easy 
task, 

But more is needed as well. In this respect 
we are not one bit different than is the rest 
of the country, and perhaps particularly 
America’s cities. Our cities have all had a 
difficult time of it in the recent past and 
will face fresh challenges in the 80's. Many 
of these fresh challenges will come because 
of changes in direction for our country as 
& result of the last election. 

Most of us in the business community see 
these changes in direction as important to 
the very survival of America. I don’t mean 
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survival of America as a huge market for 
consumer goods. Or survival of America as 
a place in which corporations can make large 
profits and corporate executives can make 
large salaries. I do mean survival of America 
as the symbol of equality and justice and 
brotherhood for Christian and Jew, black 
and white, man and woman, young and old. 

We could not survive to guarantee these 
things given the direction in which we were 
going. A bankrupt nation is not a nation in 
which brotherhood has any particular 
meaning. 

Now that we have the change in direction, 
it is up to us to make sure the benefits of 
the change are as fairly divided as we are 
convinced they can be. We must make sure 
that as methods change, goals and ideals 
do not. 

For we must remember, as all these pro- 
grams fall by the wayside in the name of 
much-needed government economy, that the 
goals of the programs were almost always 
good, and founded in the highest possible 
ideals. 

So if the cutbacks we're all reading so 
much about today mean a stronger America, 
better able to benefit all its citizens but 
without the mushrooming cost of the past, 
this is all to the good. 

But we can’t let less government in our 
lives and less cost to taxpayers mean less 
fairness to our minorities, less equality in 
American life, less opportunity for good jobs 
and a good education, less honesty in the 
marketplace, less health, less safety, less se- 
curity for our older people, less art and cul- 
ture available to fewer people. 

How can we make sure this doesn't 
happen? 

We can do this, I believe, by looking at this 
period in American history as an obligation 
for us to do more, rather than an opportu- 
nity to do less. 

If we do not look at it this way, we will 
have failed our country and failed ourselves, 
as well. For in effect, we have been saying for 
many years that we can do the job better 
without so much government. We have made 
that promise and that promise must now be 
fulfilled. 

We have promised to provide more and 
better jobs for our minorities, without mind- 
less quotas. 

We have promised to treat women in the 
workplace in the same way in which we 
treat men, without bureaucratic prodding. 

We have promised to strike sensible bal- 
ance between environmental concerns and 
the need for economic growth, without an 
interfering government. 

We have promised to let the marketplace 
regulate prices, without needless rules and 
regulations. 

We have promised to protect the health 
and safety of the men and women who work 
for us, without armies of inspectors. 

We have promised to run our business in 
a way that is fair to our customers, without 
government interveners. 

These promises must be kept. There are 
plenty of people who believe they will not be 
kept. If we do not keep them, we may never 
have another chance to have our convictions 
taken seriously. 

So those of us who lead American busi- 
nesses must make sure the businesses we 
lead are managed in such a way that these 
promises are kept. 

We must also make sure that private not- 
for-profit organizations on which Americans 
have traditionaly depended for help in time 
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of need and for cultural enrichment are ef- 
ficiently and effectively led and adequately 
financed. 

It seems to me that we in the business 
community can do three things here. 

First, we can make sure that we and 
our associates are providing the kind of high- 
quality volunteer leadership that is going 
to become increasingly important as the gov- 
ernment steps away from a broad range of 
social and cultural programs. Strong vol- 
unteer organizatioris were once one of the 
unique halmarks of American life. A tend- 
ency to turn vast areas of human and cul- 
tural services over to the government weak- 
ened many of these organizations. We must, 
through our efforts, rebuild them. 

Second, we must make sure the organi- 
zations we support are meeting real needs. 
As the government pulls back, needs will 
increase. Those of us who volunteer our time 
and contribute our money will have to do 
a better job than we have done in the recent 
past to set priorities and put more effort into 
those organizations which meet real needs. 

And third, we are going to have to make 
sure those organizations that are filling real 
needs are adequately financed. A recent Con- 
ference Board study indicates that fewer 
than 30 percent of the two million corpora- 
tions in the United States make any kind 
of charitable contributions at all. 

Those companies that do not make con- 
tributions must be encouraged to do so. And 
those of us who do make contributions must 
be encouraged to do more. For many years, 
Federated has contributed considerable sums 
of money to charitable organizations. Last 
year our contributions totaled about three 
and one-half million dollars. 

The new challenges of the 80's, however, 
make it clear that this is not enough. We 
have recently funded a charitable founda- 
tion with $15 million. Our current plan is 
to use funds from the foundation to move 
towards doubling our contributions in terms 
of the portion of our pretax profits used 
for this purpose. We won't do this over- 
night. But as needs increase we will increase 
our contributions to do our part to help 
meet them. 

This is one way in which it is our intent 
to keep our promise to America, But keep- 
ing the promise is more than big companies 
giving away large sums of money. 

Keeping the promise is a job for all of 
us as we go about our daily lives. I'm sure 
we will all do our part. 


PROPOSAL TO CAP MEDICAID 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I should 
like to engage in a brief discussion with 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee regarding the proposal to cap the 
medicaid program. 

It is not my intention to involve the 
Senate in a lengthy debate or vote on 
this proposal. However, it is my inten- 
tion to express my disapproval for the 
cap. A cutback of Federal support for 
medicaid of this magnitude has the po- 
tential for doing great harm. As the di- 
rector for the medicaid agency in my 
State recently said— 


The proposals take the heart out of basic 
human services. 


In addition to expressing my reserva- 
tions about the medicaid cap, I am hope- 
ful that the Senator from Kansas will 
engage in a discussion of possible alter- 
natives. I am also aware that several 
of my colleagues share my misgivings. 
The Senator from New York is here and 
also wishes.to make some remarks about 
this issue. 
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The administration is proposing to 
limit the entitlement nature of the 
medicaid health insurance program for 
low-income people. In this fiscal year, 
roughly 18 million people will receive 
medical services under the medicaid 
program. 

Just who are these people who depend 
on medicaid? 

Two children, age 2 and 6, in an AFDC 
family of three. The father deserted the 
family. The monthly income is $252. 
The family lives in Great Falls. 

A 45-year-old woman who spent 17 
years of her life in a State mental hos- 
pital because no one was able to diag- 
nose her disease as cerebral palsy. She 
was subsequently released, placed on 
medicaid and entered an intermediate 
care facility. Soon after she was able 
to move into a group home and is now 
leading a more independent life. She 
lives in Helena. 

A foster care child, born illegitimately, 
who suffers from spinabifida. No one 
wants to adopt the child because of the 
medical expenses involved. The child 
lives in Billings. 

A 10-year-old widow who lives on an 
SSI payment of $238 a month. She lives 
in Roundup. 

A 45-year-old man, a former logger, 
who was disabled at work. He lives with 
his wife and three children. Their total 
subsistence income is about $500 per 
month. The family lives in Missoula. 

These examples drawn from my State 
of Montana illustrate that the medicaid 
program is, indeed, benefiting the truly 
needy. It is a vital safety net that must 
be preserved. 

The administration proposes to limit 
Federal expenditures for the program in 
fiscal 1982 to a 5-percent increase over 
the prior year and set the spending in- 
creases in subsequent years to the infla- 
tion rate, as measured by the GNP de- 
flator. This restriction in growth will re- 
duce Federal medicaid spending by $15 
billion over the next 5 years. It would 
reduce spending by over $1 billion in 
fiscal 1982. These estimated cutbacks 
are conservative and could be substan- 
tially higher. 

The administration’s rationale is os- 
tensibly to slow the growth of the medic- 
aid program until fundamental reforms 
can be implemented. We still do not know 
much about these fundamental reforms. 

I say to my colleagues that I have 
earnestly studied the proposal. I have 
genuinely tried to appreciate the ration- 
ale behind the measure. I have listened 
to Secretary Schweiker explain the neces- 
sity for the cap and assure me that 
States can absorb the cutbacks. 

But in spite of these efforts, the logic 
behind the cap simply escapes me. It just 
does not make sense. 

I fail to understand it because I look 
at Montana and I see that my State is 
now projecting a cost overrun of some 
$7.5 million and may be forced to abol- 
ish all optional services. 

I do not understand it because I know 
furthermore that over half the States are 
facing similar large-scale medicaid cuts 
even before the cap is imposed. 

A sudden and substantial limit on 
Federal expenditures will further threat- 
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en medical care for the indigent at a time 
when State medicaid budgets are already 
hard pressed. 

In my judgment, the proposed cap is 
ill conceived and ill designed. It does 
nothing to address the endemic causes of 
rising health care expenditures. The ef- 
fect of the cap will, in my view, shift 
costs to States and localities and dimin- 
ish access to basic health care services 
for millions of our less advantaged 
citizens. 

The proposal is flawed in many re- 
spects. 

First, it punishes States—such as New 
York and Michigan—that have adopted 
or are implementing rational cost con- 
tainment strategies. These State efforts 
need to be encouraged. A sudden loss of 
funds will imperil the innovative reforms 
States are now adopting. 

Second, the cap puts the cart before 
the horse by cutting back on Federal 
funds before fundamental program re- 
forms are proposed and implemented. 
These reforms may ease the regulatory 
burden on States and provide greater 
freedom and flexibility in administering 
State programs. 

But, can we seriously discuss limiting 
the entitlement nature of medicaid be- 
fore we know precisely what the admin- 
istration has in mind when it talks 
about fundamental reforms? And, how 
can we seriously discuss limiting the en- 
titlement nature of medicaid before we 
understand the degree to which this 
greater latitude will enable the States 
to reduce the costs of their program 
without eliminating essential benefits? 

Third, many States are experiencing 
unexpected growth in their medicaid 
caseloads due to economic circumstances 
beyond their control. The proposed cap 
penalizes individuals in States that are 
economically hard hit. 

Fourth. many States including my 
State of Montana, are now considering 
regulations to drop optional beneficiar- 
ies and services from their medicaid pro- 
gram. For some States there is no more 
fat to cut. They have cut back to the 
bone. I shudder to think how these States 
will absorb further shortages in funds. 

For all of these reasons I strenuously 
object to the imposition of a cap on 
medicaid. The Finance Committee will 
be instructed to save over $1 billion in 
fiscal 1982 in its health programs. The 
Senate Budget Committee has already 
indicated that these savings can be ac- 
complished in ways other than capping 
medicaid. 

I look to my chairman of the Finance 
Committee for reinforcement here. It is 
my sincere hope that we can—with a 
little imagination—save this money 
without doing harm to the most need- 
iest members of our society. 

The Senator from Kansas is one of the 
most compassionate. sensitive Members 
of this body. He is widely respected for 
his concern for those among us who are 
less fortunate. 

The Finance Committee is well known 
for developing innovative cost-saving 
proposals. As in past years. the staff has 
developed several alternatives for the 
committee’s consideration. 

Can the Senator offer me some assur- 
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ance that we in the Finance Committee 
will not take the easy way out? That we 
will seriously explore alternatives that 
will not impact directly on the medically 
indigent? 

In my view, the imposition of the cap 
on medicaid is a shortsighted answer 
with long-term, irreversible conse- 
quences. I look to the Senator from Kan- 
sas for his wise advice. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, to balance 
the budget represents an enormous task. 
To do so, it will be necessary to break 
the momentum of spiraling Federal costs 
that has built up over the past quarter 
century. As many have pointed out, in 
just the last 10 years Federal spending 
has increased from $211 to $655 billion. 

A balanced budget will certainly re- 
quire a fresh look and a healthy skepti- 
cism toward programs that have often 
been built up laboriously over the years 
and strongly supported by proponents. 
Medicare and medicaid must certainly 
be included among those programs to be 
reevaluated. 

The total health component is cur- 
rently about 10 percent of the budget 
and 13.5 percent of the nonmilitary por- 
tion of the budget. The increases in this 
component have been rapid—from $1.8 
billion in 1965 to $73.4 billion in 1982. 
In fact, medicare alone will account for 
about $48 billion in 1982. 

Until recently, increases in the price 
of health care, as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI), consistently 
exceeded price increases in the rest of 
the economy. A major exception to this 
trend occurred during the economic 
Stabilization program (August 1971 to 
April 1974 for health) when medical care 
Prices increased at lower rates than 
general price levels. After these controls 
were lifted, medical care prices immedi- 
ately began to increase faster than all 
consumer prices. Recently, medical care 
prices in total have been increasing 
faster than all consumer prices, with 
hospital room rates leading the way. 

As a first step toward bringing these 
costs under control, the President has 
proposed a reduction of almost $2 billion 
in Federal spending in the medicare and 
medicaid programs in fiscal year 1982. 

The Senator from Kansas is con- 
cerned, as are many of his colleagues, 
that these cuts, and any additional cuts 
which we decide upon during the course 
of our discussions today, be made very 
carefully. Numerous days of hearings 
have been held by the Senate Finance 
Committee to afford us the opportunity 
to hear from the public about the ad- 
ministration's proposals. The Senator 
from Kansas is grateful for the number 
of suggestions made by these witnesses, 
and I hope we can sort out these pro- 
posals and come up with specific spend- 
ing reduction recommendations that are 
responsible, equitable, and help spread 
the burden of these cuts. 

We will also consider those sugges- 
tions made by the Budget Committee 
and the administration. It is our belief, 
however, that both medicare and medic- 
aid must be examined during this proc- 
ess. While recognizing that proposals for 
long-term reform are in the works, we 
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believe some reasonable changes at the 
current time are both possible and de- 
sirable. 

The medicaid cap which my distin- 
guished colleague from Montana has 
raised for discussion at this time is one 
specific proposal that will be reviewed 
very carefully. The Senator from 
Kansas agrees that maximum flexibility 
for the States is a desirable goal. How- 
ever, in providing this flexibility with 
one hand, we must not limit their funds 
so drastically with the other hand as to 
inhibit any positive innovation. 

As my colleagues are well aware, for 
some time the States have requested in- 
creased administrative freedom with re- 
spect to medicaid so they themselves 
could design more cost effective pro- 
grams. The President’s proposal is de- 
signed to allow States the freedom to 
implement any number of changes, 
which could well result in a medicaid 
program better suited to each individ- 
ual State while at the same time produce 
significant savings. 

While the decision regarding a budget 
target will be set in the context of this 
debate, the details with respect to the 
specific proposals to reduce spending 
must be made within the appropriate 
authorizing committees. The Senator 
from Kansas assures his distinguished 
colleagues from Montana and New York 
that Finance will examine the medicaid 
cap and all other proposals very care- 
fully. 

The Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dations to the Finance Committee do 
not bind us to any specific proposals. 
They are intended to leave us sufficient 
flexibility to achieve savings through 
various options. We may well want to 
consider alternatives to this proposal. I 
would like to maintain that flexibility 
for the Finance Committee and not be- 
gin a lengthy debate on specific pro- 
posals before the committee has had the 
opportunity to fully consider its options. 
I do believe, however, that the committee 
will be able to find the required savings. 
It seems to me that our concern today 
should be whether or not we can live 
with the Budget Committee number. I 
believe that we can. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Montana for 
giving me an opportunity to join in this 
discussion. 

I stand here as a representative of a 
State with 932,000 children who, through 
no fault of their own, will continue to 
need the assistance of the medicaid pro- 
gram. I mention children because 47 per- 
cent of the total medicaid population are 
children. I also represent 100,000 elderly 
and chronically disabled persons who will 
continue to require some form of long 
term care services provided by the medic- 
aid program. 

Like every other Member of the Sen- 
ate, I am concerned about the cost of 
health care services. We are charged with 
looking at different ways of delivering 
quality health care in a more cost-effec- 
tive manner. That is, and will continue 
to be, a fundamental challenge. Let us, 
therefore, pause and look to see whether 
the current proposal will help or deter 
us from reaching that ultimate goal. 
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I have carefully reviewed the proposal 
to cap the medicaid program and found 
that it would, if implemented, place 
community-based and noninstitutional 
programs more at risk than established 
institutional programs; that it would 
force States to reduce payment levels to 
financially hard-pressed health care pro- 
viders; that it would cause States to start 
eliminating optional services and recipi- 
ent classes from coverage; and that it 
would entirely exclude certain classes 
of providers from participation in medic- 
aid. 

As Senators, it is our responsibility to 
deliberate on these matters. We need to 
take a close look at the medicaid program 
as it is administered today. There are 52 
separate medicaid programs with dif- 
ferent eligibility standards and benefits; 
a Federal matching rate that arbitrarily 
penalizes States with large medicaid 
populations; 11 States with experimen- 
tal and alternative reimbursement pro- 
grams designed to reduce the cost of 
health care; and a program that still does 
not provide health care for millions of 
poor people. We are now being asked to 
reduce this program further. Let every 
Senator understand two things: First, 
we are not talking about reductions in a 
program that has covered all of those in 
need; and, second, the changes to come 
will occur because of fiscal pressures im- 
posed by this administration, not be- 
cause the need has suddenly vanished. 

Again, this is the challenge to all Sen- 
ators, and especially to those of us who 
sit on the Finance Committee, for it is 
under the jurisdiction of that committee 
where these decisions will come about. 
There are alternatives, some of them 
good, and we will look at them all. 

I do have one last concern that I am 
compelled to state at this time: That this 
Congress not forget in its efforts to re- 
duce the cost of the medicaid program 
the cost containment efforts of States 
like New York and Michigan. My State, 
along with others, learned years ago that 
health care costs could not continue to 
rise unabated. Therefore, New York State 
passed its own laws that would allow it 
to curtail the rate of increases in the 
medicaid program, and since 1975 the 
State has saved $2.4 billion. Because New 
York’s cost containment efforts have been 
so successful in eliminating excess health 
care costs, this State would be especially 
penalized by the proposed medicaid cap. 
It is only fair that these efforts be given 
consideration in the coming debates. 


AMERICAN CONCERN WITH FOR- 
EIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, it seems 

to me evident that we are at a watershed 

in our foreign policy and in our views 

of what constitutes an adequate military 
instrument to support that policy. The 
ominous rise of Soviet adventurism and 
an exponential increase of our depend- 

ence of importing critical materials have 
contributed to a quickening of American 

concern with foreign affairs and national 

defense. 

Immediately after World War II, the 
Soviet threat was seen mainly as the 
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danger posed by a massive Red Army 
ready to strike from its bases in Eastern 
Europe. More recently, the Soviets em- 
braced détente because of their military 
weakness. All the while, however, the 
U.S.S.R. was embarked on a campaign 
to achieve military superiority. 

Throughout the past decade, Soviet 
military spending has far outstripped 
that of the United States. And as they 
have grown stronger, the Soviets have 
become more adventurous. They have 
sown the seeds of violence in Africa, in 
Asia, and in the Middle East, and Latin 
America. For the first time since World 
War II, the Red Army marched out of 
the Soviet bloc to invade Afghanistan. 

That the United States has grown 
increasingly dependent on imported raw 
materials was brought into sharp relief 
by the OPEC oil embargo of 1973. But 
there is now an awareness that other 
imports such as cobalt are also critically 
vital to us. Without these materials, we 
could be as severely crippled as if we had 
been ground under the heels of an in- 
vading army. 

At this same time of expanding Soviet 
adventurism and material interdepend- 
ency, we are also embarking on strength- 
ening our long-neglected military 
forces. Given the great expense and long 
lead times necessary for this renewal of 
our defenses, the general directions of 
our military programs that we initiate 
now will largely determine the capabili- 
ties and limitations of our military forces 
into the next century. Unless we factor 
in our relevant foreign policy interests, 
we may find ourselves later in a position 
where military limitations restrict our 
foreign policy options or where the capa- 
bilities we do have dictate less than satis- 
factory choices. The jury-rigging we 
have had to do to project a modest mili- 
tary presence in the Indian Ocean region 
should be a sufficient lesson to us in this 
regard. 


I ask that Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor’s 
splendid article that recently appeared 
in the Washington Post be entered in the 
Record. Entitled, “Tell the Military Ex- 
actly What You Want,” General Taylor 
endorses views that have been held by 
some of us for a number of years: 
Namely, that the general shape of our 
Nation's military forces should be deter- 
mined by our national interests abroad 
and by the foreign policies we adopt to 
protect those interests. 


I ask also that my attached letter to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee be entered into the RECORD. 
Dated nearly 2 years ago, the letter calls 
for a definition of our likely future in- 
terests and the foreign policy require- 
ments that would guide our defense 
planners. 


The material follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 11, 1981] 


TELL THE MILITARY EXACTLY WHAT You 
WANT 


(By Maxwell D. Taylor) 


At a time when President Reagan is asking 
sacrifice and greater efficiency in the civil 
sectors of government, he would be well ad- 
vised to display equal toughness in examin- 
ing the military policy recommended by the 
Pentagon. To do so, he should require evi- 
dence of how major military requirements 
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relate to the protection of specific national 
interests and to the support of the foreign 
policy he expects to carry out. Thus, he could 
verify the correlation of military with for- 
eign policy before committing himself to the 
vast new military programs, consisting large- 
ly of high-priced weaponry, now being 
pressed upon him. 

No such linkage between foreign and mili- 
tary policy has even been effected in the past. 
A recent example of failure of policy correla- 
tion was the sudden proclamation last year 
of the Carter Doctrine in response to the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan. With little 
warning, the armed forces found themselves 
responsible for the defense of the Persian 
Gulf region, barren of bases and allies and 
practically on the doorstep of the Soviet 
Union. The Department of Defense is still 
struggling to give some credibility to the po- 
litical decision by shifting naval forces need- 
ed elsewhere to the Gulf while touting the 
creation of a Rapid Deployment Force. The 
latter, to date, consists only of several hun- 
dred officers and men, a few contingency 
plans and a couple of robust interservice 
feuds. 

As it takes a fresh look at our overall for- 
eign policy today, the Reagan administration 
has a precious opportunity to demand from 
Defense a clear and timely military policy 
consistent with its major political objectives. 
But the civil leaders must be ready to give 
the military specific guidance of a sort gen- 
erally lacking in the past. 

For maximum utility, such guidance 
should clearly outline the major tasks the 
armed forces would be expected to perform 
in the next five to 10 years. In the case of 
the strategic forces, it would likely reaffirm 
their primary task as the deterrence of a So- 
viet strategic attack on us or our allies. But 
what kind of forces would produce this deter- 
rent effect? The guidance might properly 
prescribe that adequate forces be able to de- 
stroy certain specific Soviet target systems 
under certain stated conditions with a mini- 
mum acceptable percentage of probability. 
On the other hand, it might revert to the 
fallacy of seeking parity with the Russians in 
numbers of weapons. 

For the general-purpose (non-nuclear) 
forces, it would no longer suffice to say, as in 
the past, merely that they should be able to 
fight one-and-one-half or two-and-one-half 
wars simultaneously without indication of 
where and how long they would be expected 
to fight without benefit of major reinforce- 
ment. 

In NATO, the immediate question is how 
to offset the increase in the strength of the 
Warsaw Pact and, in so doing, how to obtain 
a larger military contribution from our allies. 
Our military chiefs will need to know to what 
extent, if any, they should plan to modernize 
NATO weaponry despite allied coolness to the 
idea and whether to consider a further in- 
crease in our own forces currently deployed 
there. In the latter connection they need to 
know what percentage of our current combat 
strength can be safely committed to this area 
beyond an ocean that our Navy may not be 
able to control. 


In the Middle East, the first question to 
answer is whether the Reagan administration 
adheres to the Carter Doctrine unchanged 
and expects the Pentagon to give it military 
meaning. If so, what level of defense is de- 
sired—a military presence merely to show 
the flag, or a tripwire force big enough to 
force the Soviets to attack and face the pos- 
sibility of unpredictable escalation? Or will 
the eventual goal be a major defensive front 
comparable to that currently in Western 
Europe? In anv case, where will the trained 
manpower come from to provide combat- 
sustainable forces without a return to peace- 
time conscription? 

Because of the costs involved, the military 
planners should receive guidance as to the 
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level of readiness to be required of opera- 
tional forces. It will not do to say merely that 
all forces should be ready to fight anywhere 
at any time but, rather, that specified task 
forces should be ready to go to certain places 
in an order of priority. A trained combat unit 
in the United States has little timely value 
without the ships and aircraft to move it to 
its destination overseas and a supply line to 
forward it munitions, supplies and loss re- 
placements. Task readiness of this sort re- 
quires carefully coordinated interservice 
planning—something we have done imper- 
fectly in the past. 

In addition to these longstanding threats 
in Europe and the Middle East, there are new 
conditions arising worldwide affecting our 
interests that a new military policy must 
recognize. Three are particularly important: 
the growing dependence of the economy on 
access to overseas markets, the instability 
and turbulence resulting from excessive 
population growth in many Third World 
countries of vital interest to us and the dan- 
gers to our citizens and our overseas assets 
of international terrorism. To cope with the 
foregoing, our military leaders are entitled 
to know what role the armed forces will be 
expected to play where and under what 
conditions. 

With comprehensive guidance of the sorts I 
have mentioned and a presidential mandate 
to produce and maintain forces capable of 
the tasks indicated, the Department of De- 
fense should be able to produce an appro- 
priate policy and force structure. If so, the 
results could be extraordinary. 

For the first time, we would have an ap- 
propriate linkage of foreign and military 
policy and, at the same time, a sound basis 
for justifying military needs. 

We would have established task-readiness 
as the measure of military sufficiency and. 
in so doing, rejected the fallacy of matching 
numbers with the Russians. 

The armed forces would be protected from 
their innate inclination to prepare for the 
kind of war they would prefer to fight. 

In due course, the president would regain 
a voice in international councils strong 
enough to ensure the close attention of all 
present—especially the Russians. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., October 11, 1979. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHatrMAN: When the SALT 
Treaty came before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I was in full harmony with 
those who hoped that the Treaty could be 
considered on its own merits and not linked 
to other matters. In the course of the hear- 
ings. however, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, former Secretary Kissinger, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff expressed their concerns re- 
garding the trends in the growth of our mil- 
itary capability vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
Their support of the Treaty in large measure 
hinged on making adequate provision for our 
future military strength. 

While I share those same concerns and 
think we must deal with them, I nevertheless 
had hoped that once the concerns had been 
expressed, they could be put aside while we 
went ahead with our consideration of SALT. 
Debate on the military concerns, with the 
Foreign Relations Committee taking its very 
proper role of assessing the implications of a 
military buildup, would follow. As you know, 
things have not worked out as I had hoped. 

Instead, the Administration has taken up 
these concerns now in an effort to gain SALT 
support. and in my view—despite Secretary of 
Defense Brown's statement to the contrary— 
have linked military concerns very definitely 
to the SALT Treaty. For example, they are 
going to pull defense matters out of the 
budget for early presentation (by late No- 
vember according to testimony of Secretary 
Brown). 
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They say that the percentage they are 
going to submit would have been submitted 
with or without SALT, but it is no secret 
that discussions are under way in the Ad- 
ministration, at the highest level, to submit 
not only a 5-year plan, but to also address 
the proposals for a 5 percent increase de- 
manded by those who have linked their sup- 
port for SALT to an increased military 
budget. 

This means that some very basic decisions 
regarding size of the military budget and 
of at least some of the equipment therein 
will be started by those who have linked 
their support for SALT solely to the issue 
of increased defense expenditures, with care- 
ful consideration of other foreign policy mat- 
ters and all the international implications 
thereof, receiving little initial consideration. 

This can be one of the most important 
decisions for our foreign policy, and the mili- 
tary back-up to that policy, that has been 
made by the United States in the last 20 
years. It has been at least that long since 
we have made such major commitments, and 
these new commitments may well determine 
our military programs and our foreign policy 
direction for the next 20 years. 

It seems to me that even a casual observer 
of the world scene would recognize that we 
are truly at a watershed period in our for- 
eign policy, and our military alignments 
around the world. In early post World War 
II days, we still had the big powers exerting 
a major influence around the world, but from 
those days when the United Nations was 
formed with 51 nations, we have seen the 
breakdown of big power influence around 
the world. The British are no longer “east 
of Suez”. The French, British, Belgians, etc. 
are no longer holding sway over major por- 
tions of Asia and Africa. Membership in the 
United Nations has risen to 151 nations, with 
many of the LDC's into “non- 


aligned” status. Simultaneously there has 
been a tremendous growth in Soviet military 
power, particularly in conventional weapons. 


We are also all familiar with the new tech- 
nique of using surrogates to perform mis- 
sions around the world on behalf of the 
Soviets. 

With our dependence on Middle East otl, 
we have noted a Soviet coup in Afghanistan, 
moves by Cuban surrogates across Africa 
from Angola to Ethiopia and Somalia, with 
moves into South Yemen on the Saudi Ara- 
bian border, as well as an increased presence 
in the Indian Ocean astride our oil supply 
lines. In Asia the Soviets have significantly 
increased the number of combat troops on 
disputed islands north of Japan and have 
expanded the Soviet/Viet Nam war against 
Cambodia. Closer to home the Soviets have 
absolutely refused to accommodate us when 
their move into Cuba was discovered. More- 
over, other moves apparently are going on 
in the Caribbean—Grenada, for example. 

We can no longer ignore this Soviet ex- 
pansionism around the world. Very funda- 
mental issues of American foreign policy 
are involved that I believe should be very 
carefully considered before the defense budg- 
eting matters now linked to SALT, are put 
into place or are decided upon even in a 
tentative fashion. Although the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee will not consider the arms 
alignment that we need in a policy vacuum, 
it seems to me that these are considerations 
in which the Foreign Relations Committee 
5 also be involved and play a very vital 
role. 

We have not had considerations of this 
kind even vaguely discussed before the For- 
eign Relations Committee this year because 
of all the emphasis on SALT. Now that there 
is linkage occurring in this bigger defense 
budget context, it seems to me that we must 
address the foreign policy implications or we 
will be in the position of seeing what would 
normally be a Foreign Relations Committee 
responsibility go to the Armed Services Com- 
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mittee by default. It will do us little good 
to discuss foreign policy alignments that 
might have better contributed to U.S. secu- 
rity once the weapons buys and military 
alignments are set on course. 

I know of your personal concerns regard- 
ing the situation in Cuba and your belief that 
those troops must be withdrawn or at least 
certified as non-combat before you believe 
SALT has a chance of passing. You have also 
stressed the fact that the nearness to our 
shores is a most important factor. Important 
as those factors are, however, it seems to 
me that one of the most important aspects 
of the Cuba situation is that it highlights 
a pattern of Soviet expansionism around the 
world with which we now must come to 
grips. 

There seems to be at the present time, how- 
ever, an urgency to move SALT mark-up, 
which I admit I do not fully understand. To 
be pushing for such rapid mark-up just to 
have SALT II through the Committee and 
“at the ready” for a propitious moment to 
occur on the Senate floor hardly seems to be 
necessary when we have some of these other 
momentous items that we have not yet con- 
sidered, and I refer to the Armed Services 
deliberations of the defense budget as well 
as your immediate concerns about the situ- 
ation in Cuba. 

I believe that military forces and align- 
ments should be based on a well-thought 
out foreign policy and not vice versa. As I 
have discussed with you before, I have hoped 
for a long time that we could work much 
more closely with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee because our efforts are so intertwined. 

It seems to me that with defense expendi- 
tures and alignments being now linked to the 
SALT Treaty, it is incumbent on us to move 
toward policy considerations which are the 
province of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I suggest we set aside our scheduled mark-up 
sessions on SALT and engage in policy dis- 
cussions as the defense budgeting is brought 
to the Congress. I believe the immediate 
future will see us setting in place the direc- 
tion for our military alignments for perhaps 
the next generation, and to let the policies 
involved in those decisions be made with 
little or no consideration by the Foreign 
Relations Committee is to me not fulfilling 
the jurisdictional role we have for the United 
States Senate. Those decisions will go to the 
Armed Services Committee by default. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter, which I hope we can discuss at our 
next business meeting. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GLENN, 
U.S. Senator.@ 


IRS PERSONNEL CUTS—PENNY 
WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


© Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, last week 
the Senator from Iowa, who is chairman 
of the Finance Subcommittee on Over- 
sight of the Internal Revenue Service, 
expressed his concerns about the cuts in 
the budget for the Internal Revenue 
Service. As the ranking member of that 
subcommittee I want to join with the 
Senator in this matter. 

Mr. President, the American tax sys- 
tem is founded on the principle of vol- 
untary compliance. The very effective- 
ness of our tax system depends upon the 
willingness of taxpayers to accurately 
assess themselves and voluntarily pay 
their taxes. But the President’s fiscal 
1982 budget request for Internal Revenue 
Service personnel continues a pattern 
that threatens to undermine our volun- 
tary compliance system. 


Despite evidence that clearly shows 
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that IRS is the one case where addi- 
tional expenditures contribute to reduc- 
ing the deficit—additional IRS person- 
nel yield. much more in increased rev- 
enue than the cost of their salaries—this 
administration plans not only to con- 
tinue, but to increase, the cuts in IRS 
staffing. The President’s 1982 budget pro- 
poses a 3,500-position cut in IRS person- 
nel over the Carter administration’s Jan- 
uary budget. These cuts are penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

I support efforts to reduce the size of 
the Federal Government. But I find it 
hard to understand why this administra- 
tion, which has made a balanced budget 
a major goal, would continue the un- 
sound practice of reviewing revenue-pro- 
ducing programs with the same criteria 
used to assess revenue-spending pro- 
grams and thereby fail to fund suffi- 
ciently the Federal Government’s main 
revenue-producing agency. 

The President’s budget package states 
that because proposed reductions in mar- 
ginal tax rates are expected to enhance 
voluntary compliance, the slight increase 
in IRS enforcement personnel proposed 
in the January budget, other than those 
for collection of unpaid taxes, will not 
be necessary. i 

The facts do not bear this out. There 
are dangerous consequences from con- 
tinuing the current understaffing of IRS: 
revenue collections will continue to suf- 
fer; voluntary compliance will continue 
to decline; and the tax protest movement 
will continue to grow. IRS is currently 
overwhelmed by millions of delinquent 
accounts, with unpaid taxes increasing 
from $13.3 billion at the end of 1979 to 
$15.8 billion at the end of 1980. These 
are taxes legally due and owing—taxes 
shown due on returns when filed, taxes 
withheld from employees’ wages by em- 
ployers and not paid over to the IRS, 
and the like. At the same time, the per- 
centage of returns audited has continued 
to drop, inducing more and more taxpay- 
ers to play the “audit lottery.” 

During hearings last October before 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, testimony and documents 
were presented that vividly illustrate the 
shortsightedness of OMB’s decisions on 
IRS budget requests that have apparent- 
ly been the rule for several years. These 
documents describe the growing prob- 
lems resulting from continued under- 
funding of IRS and show how the Treas- 
ury Department has tried to persuade 
OMB of the critical need for increases in 
the size of IRS. The following is from a 
1977 Treasury policy document: 

Sizable revenues have been and are being 
lost by continuing inadequate levels of tax 
administration. Compliance measurement 
studies show a projected under-reporting of 
$80.3 billion in recommended individual in- 
come tax for the fiscal year 1977-83 period. In 
contrast, the cumulative additional tax rec- 
ommended through the IRS audit program 
will total approximately $11 billion at cur- 
rent resource levels. This amounts to a wind- 
fall for those not paying their fair share of 
about $70 billion over the 1977-83 period. 
Our self-assessment system depends on tax- 
payers’ perceptions that all are paying their 
fair share of taxes. 


The following is from an attachment 
to a September 8, 1977, letter from 
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Treasury Secretary Blumenthal to OMB 
Director Bert Lance: 

Treasury is in a unique position to help 
achieve the goal of balancing the budget by 
1981 by increasing revenues through im- 
proved enforcement of our tax laws. The 
budget process has suffered from a perennial 
problem of setting expenditure ceilngs with- 
out due consideration to the effect this has 
on the ability of revenue producing programs 
to assure the adequacy of federal receipts. 
This has resulted in needless increases in 
deficits and the national debt, Thus, the tra- 
ditional budget approach aimed at restrict- 
ing all expenditures has created a paradox. 
The funding of revenue-producing programs 
has been viewed as competing with, rather 
than facilitating, virtually all remaining pro- 
grams of the government without regard for 
the fact that receipts vary with the size of 
the tax administration effort. 


A 1978 letter from Secretary Blumen- 
thal to OMB Director McIntyre stated in 
part: 

As discussed last year with the President, 
we believe it is counterproductive to unduly 
restrict the budget of the IRS when expendi- 
tures for appropriate activities return sub- 
stantial additional revenues. ... Aware of the 
President's overriding goal of keeping em- 
ployment and expenditures at the lowest 
feasible level, the Department this year is not 
submitting additional revenue raising pro- 
posals. We feel that such restrictions on the 
principal revenue-producing activities of the 
government are short-sighted. We strongly 
believe that such expenditures would be cost- 
beneficial and would help to lower the budget 
deficit. 


And finally, in another letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to Mr. McIn- 
tyre, dated November 19, 1979: 

The Service is simply unable to handle the 
work load requirements placed upon it with 


the level of resources it has in Fiscal Year 
1980. Over the past few years, most programs 
have eroded to the point where the IRS’s de- 
creased capabilities may themselves soon ad- 
versely affect the level of voluntary compli- 
ance. 


A review of IRS's budgets for this pe- 
riod, as well as a review of the budget 
deficits—$45 billion in 1977 to $59 billion 
by 1980—indicates that OMB was un- 
swayed by these arguments. The fiscal 
1982 budget demonstrates that OMB’s 
current decisionmaking process is appar- 
ently the same—revenue-producing pro- 
grams continue to be treated the same as 
revenue-spending programs. 

At the present time, there are disquiet- 
ing signs that tax enforcement needs to 
be increased, not reduced—among them 
the growing number of illegal tax pro- 
testors and the widespread broadcasting 
of techniques used to avoid reporting in- 
come. We all have read reports of the tax 
revolt among the Michigan autoworkers. 
Some workers have said that if the tax 
revolt gets big enough, they will join. 

There was a time when the American 
Federal income tax system was the envy 
of governments all over the world. In 
some countries, like France and Italy, 
cheating the tax collector is almost a 
matter of honor. But, in the United 
States, while people might complain 
about their taxes, as good citizens they 
have always paid them. But the numer- 
ous reports of a growing “underground 
economy,” of the tax revolt, of surveys 
that indicate a large number of Amer- 
icans have no qualms about cheating on 
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their taxes, show Just how far from that 
idyllic era we have eome. 

One of the major causes of tis change 
is the continuing erosion of IRS enforce- 
ment activities. A 1979 Roper tax sur- 
vey revealed that 29 percent of taxpayers 
believe that cheating is high, while an- 
other 27 percent believe that there is a 
medium level of cheating. The potential 
for self-fulfilling disaster to one of the 
great sources of strength of this country 
is so serious that it warrants the urgent 
attention of Congress and the adminis- 
tration. 

I am not advocating increasing taxes. 
I am proposing that the IRS be given 
enough staffing to be able to deal more 
effectively with those taxpayers who are 
failing to pay their taxes or who are 
evading their fair share of the tax bur- 
den through elaborate tax avoidance 
schemes, such as the well-known “sil- 
ver-straddle” and other questionable 
or outright illegal tax shelters. 

The 1982 budget states that due to 
cuts in personnel, the IRS will have to 
curtail some of its efforts to match in- 
formation documents to returns, which 
is aimed at locating those who fail to 
file returns or who fail to report all their 
income; that there will be 225,000 fewer 
audits than in 1980; and that delinquent 
accounts will increase by 872,000 from 
1980, to a total of over 2 million delin- 
quent tax accounts. In fairness to those 
who report their income and pay their 
taxes, the IRS should be staffed suffi- 
ciently to pursue those who evade paying 
their taxes. 

At the same time as I am urging 
adequate staffing for IRS, I am also well 
aware of the many complaints against 
the agency—that it is already too power- 
ful. I am concerned about these com- 
plaints and therefore I will be reintro- 
ducing my taxpayers’ bill of rights 
which provides important protections 
for taxpayers against IRS abuses. 

However, if the taxes already due and 
owing could be collected and if taxes 
could be assessed and collected on even 
a percentage of the growing unreported 
income—estimated by the IRS to be as 
high as $135 billion in 1976 and by others 
to be as high as $600 billion today—the 
resulting revenues would probably more 
than cover the projected budget deficit 
for 1982. It is therefore mind numbing 
that President Reagan’s budget cutters 
are proposing a 3,500-position reduction 
in the IRS, thereby making tax fraud 
even more attractive. 


The 1982 budget shows decreases in key 
IRS enforcement personnel: revenue 
agents are decreased 108 from 1980; tax 
auditors are down 719; and special 
agents, those who investigate corporate 
and individual fraud, organized crime 
figures and narcotics traffickers, and ille- 
gal tax protestors, decreased by 90. These 
cuts, coupled with recent statements by 
the Attorney General that enforcement 
activities will be concentrated more on 
street crime than on white-collar crime, 
sends a message to the American public, 
whether or not intended, that the Federal 
Government is less concerned with en- 
forcing the tax laws. 


The goal of balancing the budget re- 
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quires not only stringent expenditure 
controls, but also effective production of 
revenues. One of the causes of unbal- 
anced budgets and bigger deficits over 
the past several years has been the fact 
that the Government has been losing 
significant revenues, due in large part to 
inadequate funding for revenue-produc- 
ing programs. 

Direct expenditures for IRS revenue- 
producing programs yield impressive re- 
turns—collection programs are the high- 
est, with a net yield-to-cost ratio of ap- 
proximately $20 to $1, while the ratio for 
the examination program is $5 or $6 to $1. 
In addition, a ripple effect can be ex- 
pected from stepped-up tax administra- 
tion efforts, which further increase re- 
ceipts through higher voluntary compli- 
ance and contribute significantly to fu- 
ture balanced budgets. 

As the figures show, IRS is a remark- 
able bargain—the average citizen would 
think the Government is crazy not to 
spend $1 to take in $5 or $6, much less 
$20. But the figures which show the grow- 
ing amount of unreported income also 
indicate that the IRS is clearly not sup- 
plied with enough staff to search out 
effectively those who cheat. 

Americans who voluntarily pay their 
correct taxes justifiably resent the fact 
that those who cheat and evade paying 
taxes and are not caught make the bur- 
den greater on all honest taxpayers. If 
IRS were provided sufficient staffing, 
those who have been evading and cheat- 
ing can, at long last, begin to supply some 
of the very large amounts of revenues 
that our Government needs to work out 
of its current economic problems. 

I ask that the following two articles be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 2, 1981] 
Srop, THIEF! Tax CHEATS ARE NOT AMUSING— 
THEY STEAL FROM THE REST or Us 
(By Ernest Conine) 

There was a time when the American fed- 
eral income-tax system was the envy of gov- 
ernments all over the world. In France and 
Italy, cheating the tax collector—or at least 
trying to—was almost a matter of honor. 
But in the good old U.S.A., people might 
grumble about the taxes but as good citizens 
they were willing to pay up. 

Two recent items in the news show how 
far from that idyllic era we have come. 

The Internal Revenue Service disclosed 
that it was moving to quash a growing tax 
revolt among 3,500 Michigan workers who 
have tried to escape income-tax withhold- 
ing from their paychecks by claiming as 
many as 99 dependents. 

In a separate action, the service charged 
that up to 4,000 airline pilots had partici- 
pated in a massive tax-fraud conspiracy in- 
volving the creation of fictitious income-tax 
deductions amounting to perhaps $100 
million. 

With the April 15 filing deadline only a 
few weeks away, a lot of people are no doubt 
tempted to look on such violations with 
amused tolerance. 

They shouldn't. Any American who delib- 
erately cheats on his taxes is a thief steal- 
ing from the pockets of honest citizens just 
as surely as though he stuck a gun in their 
ribs. To the degree that the tax cheat pays 
less than his lawful share of the tax bill, 
honest taxpayers must pay more. 

Whether he works on an auto-assembly 
line or in the cockpit of a Boeing 747, the 
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tax evader who is caught and convicted de- 
serves jail or a heavy fine. 

Having said that, it is pretty obvious that 
something also needs to be done about a 
national climate that is beginning to make 
tax cheating fashionable among otherwise 
law-abiding citizens. 

A survey of 5,000 households across the 
nation, commissioned by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, found that almost a third ad- 
mitted being “less than absolutely honest” 
in reporting their incomes or their deduc- 
tions to the tax collector. The amounts of 
unreported income ranged from $1 to $6,000. 
Those surveyed admitted to false or exag- 
gerated deductions ranging from $2 to 
$2,000. 

Although most of the cheating is petty, it 
adds up to big bucks. Mortimer Caplin, one- 
time commissioner of internal revenue cites 
studies suggesting that as much as $135 bil- 
lion of taxable income went unreported in 
1976. The figure would be larger now. 

If taxes could be collected on this unre- 
ported income, the resulting revenues 
would by themselves finance a pretty sub- 
stantial across-the-board tax cut. In other 
words, if everybody paid what he owed, no- 
body would have to pay as much. 

The trouble is that seemingly millions of 
Americans have convinced themselves that, 
because taxes are higher than they think 
they ought to be, they are entitled to ar- 
Tange do-it-yourself tax cuts. According to 
the study cited by Caplin, an astonishing 
35 percent to 40 percent of all income earned 
by self-employed people—doctors, lawyers, 
plumbers, repairmen and the like—is never 
reported. A third of all rental and royalty 
income goes unreported, the study concluded, 
as does some 20 percent of capital gains on 
property sales and up to 16 percent of interest 
and dividend income. 

Obviously, a serious deterioration has oc- 
curred in the once-vaunted willingness of 
the American taxpayer to pay what he 
honestly owes. 

Part of the answer lies in a lack of tough, 
credible enforcement. It’s mind-numbing 
to note that President Reagan’s budget- 
cutters propose to make tax fraud even more 
attractive by firing hundreds of the revenue 
service's investigators. 

Inflation itself is a major villain. Although 
the average American's purchasing power has 
gone up little if any in recent years, infia- 
tion has pushed him into higher and higher 
tax brackets. 

As he casts around for a way to cope, the 
taxpayer has the example set by business- 
men and other upper-income people, egged 
on by their lawyers and tax accountants, in 
seeking out tax shelters. 

Not all tax shelters are bad, of course. 
Most were enacted to encourage investment 
in socially useful or productive channels. 
And genuine efforts have been made to close 
the blatant rip-offs resulting from willful 
distortions of legal intent. 

But, as tax lawyer Gerald J. Robinson 
wrote in the New York Times, As soon as 
loopholes are closed, clever tax attorneys 
hired by the promoters invent others.” 

Most people, however, have neither the 
money nor the know-how to play the game. 
About the only tax shelter available to them 
is the interest paid on their home loans. A 
certain number are tempted to create their 
own shelters through petty and not-so-petty 
cheating. 

But explanation is one thing, and justifi- 
cation quite another. Every citizen is entitled 
to complain about taxes, and to work within 
the system to have them reduced: he is not 
entitled to go outside the law. Proposition 13 
shows that an aroused citizenry can make 
its fight within the system and win. 

The average citizen is also entitled to de- 
mand that his elected representatives do a 
better job of outlawing abusive tax shelters 
and keeping new ones out of the law. 
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But let's face it. We have high taxes be- 
cause we have high government spending. 
And we have high spending because we ex- 
pect Washington to provide for national de- 
fense, pay Social Security, support the edu- 
cational and health-care systems, subsidize 
farming and scientific research, and throw a 
lifeline to the needy. 

The Reagan Administration is reflecting 
a public consensus that government has 
grown too expensive. If enough people let 
their congressmen know that they agree, 
spending cuts will open the way for tax cuts. 
Just as rising taxes have helped make crooks 
out of honest people, falling taxes can help 
reyerse the process. 

Meanwhile, it’s incredible that so many 
Americans wink charitably at the charlatans 
who, by giving themselves a free ride, make 
fools of the rest of us. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1981] 
Stop Tax CHEATS, HELP THE ECONOMY 
(By Harold W. Felton) 


The Internal Revenue Service has esti- 
mated a revenue loss of $35 billion for 1976 
and of $50 billion for 1979. Such is the 
extent of the “underground economy,” which 
pays no income taxes. 

Figures of this size seem worthy of serious 
consideration by President Reagan in his 
effort to avert the day of reckoning. 

In his report for 1979, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Jerome Kurtz, disclosed 
that $75 billion to $100 billion in individuals’ 
1976 income from legal activities were un- 
reported. The result was a loss to the Gov- 
ernment of $13 billion to $17 billion in taxes. 
The commissioner also estimated that in- 
dividuals engaged in illicit drug sales, illegal 
gambling, and prostitution in 1979 escaped 
the payment of $6 billion to $9 billion in 
taxes from an estimated $25 billion to $35 
billion in unreported earnings. Many others 
believe all of this is but a small part of the 
underground economy. Later studies put the 
total of taxes so evaded in 1976 at $35 billion. 
For 1979, the activities of the underground 
economy resulted in an estimated tax loss 
of $50 billion. 

Government officials have estimated that 
additional agents, searching out and uncoy- 
ering those who file no returns, would pro- 
duce $12 for each $1 spent. 

The President may very well find these 
circumstances worthy of serious considera- 
tion as he fights to improve the nation's 
economic condition, which he describes as a 
calamity. 

There is a fair and simple way to resist 
some tax cheats. That is enactment of a law 
providing for withholding of taxes on divi- 
dends and interest. 

The I.R.S. has estimated that unreported 
interest and dividends amounted to $7.5 bil- 
lion to $14.1 billion in 1976. The tax loss 
amounted to $1.25 billion to $2.3 billion. 
Also, fiscal observers believe that very sub- 
stantial amounts of tax money could be re- 
covered by reporting of, and withholding of 
tax on, payments made to independent con- 
tractors. 

It is fair to say that money spent by the 
I.R.S. is a remarkable bargain for the public. 
In 1979, it cost a mere 46 cents to collect $100 
in taxes. However, the I.R.S. is not supplied 
with enough money to search out tax cheats 
or to examine many returns. Financial need 
restricts it to the examination of about 2 
percent of individual returns. 

The process yields about $5 in tax for each 
$1 spent. That seems to be money well and 
profitably used. 


More money for more examinations obvi- 
ously would supply more revenue as well as 
long-delayed justice for tax cheats. In 1980, 
2.02 percent of individual returns filed (for 
1979) were examined, resulting in $1.977 
billion additional tax and penalty recom- 
mendations, an average of $5,212 per return. 
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No change was made in 39 percent of the 
returns examined. In 1980, 6.48 percent of 
corporate returns filed were examined, rr- 
suiting in $6.008 billion additional tax and 
penalty recommendations, an average oí 
$44,972 per return. No changes were made in 
21 percent of the returns examined. 

Some, or most, of the recommendations of 
additional tax and penalties arise out of the 
serious problems that honest taxpayers ex- 
perience in attempting to make correct re- 
turns in the face of the obviously arcane 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code and 
the Regulations. 

Taxes are the lifeblood of the nation. Hon- 
est taxpayers justifiably may resent the fact 
that tax cheats fail to contribute to this all- 
important blood bank. 

If President Reagan communicates the 
stark reality of the present condition to the 
people in the fashion be seems capable of 
doing, the honest taxpaying public will re- 
spond enthusiastically. Perhaps tax cheats 
can then, at long last, supply some of the 
very large amounts of money the Govern- 
ment needs to work its way out of the eco- 
nomic mess, 

Mr. Reagan has said that there will be no 
sacred cows in the changes he proposes. 
Among the most sacred of sacred cows have 
been the tax cheats. They are waiting to be 
milked, with the others who honestly and 
voluntarily undergo the process. 

There is a great Augean stable waiting for 
the President’s attention. The miasma that 
suffocates the Internal Revenue Code with 
exceptions, deductions, exclusions, compli- 
cations, irrationality, tax shelters, and loop- 
holes, is worthy of a new Hercules. But in 
order not to get lost in all of that now, the 
first order of business is to allow the tax 
cheats to join in the solution of the nation’s 
problems. 

Harried citizens, eager to pay their fair 
part, may hope that President Reagan will 
agree with William Jennings Bryan, who said: 
“When I find a man who is not willing to 
bear his share of the burdens of the govern- 
ment which protects him, I find a man who 
is unworthy to enjoy the blessings of a gov- 
ernment like ours.“ 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as Congress 
continues its efforts to reduce Federal 
spending and achieve a balanced budget 
each of us has a responsibility to iden- 
tify programs that do not work, are no 
longer necessary, or can be deferred. We 
have worked over the past month to do 
that and have successfully proposed sav- 
ings of more $40 billion. We have an 
equally important responsibility, how- 
ever, to identify and preserve those pro- 
grams that are critically needed, do 
work well, represent an efficient use of 
Federal dollars, and successfully accom- 
plish their intended objectives. The 
Legal Services Corporation is such a pro- 
gram. When the Budget Committee be- 
gins consideration of the first concur- 
rent budget resolution for fiscal year 
1982 next week, I will propose restoring 
approximately $260 million of the $321 
million for the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion which the President has proposed to 
terminate. 


Two plain facts about the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation support its continued 
existence at an adequate level of fund- 
ing. First, it serves an absolutely critical 
public need which would otherwise not 
be served. Second, it serves it well, with 
a degree of efficiency and effectiveness 
almost unmatched by any other Federal 
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program. By the President’s own stand- 
ards this is a program his administration 
should support, if not look to, as a model 
of how to allocate scarte resources. 

The Legal Services Corporation pro- 
vides access to legal assistance for mil- 
lions of Americans who would otherwise 
have nowhere else to turn. This access 
to justice is the basic underpinning of 
any society based on law. Equal enforce- 
ment of our Jaws is one of this Nation’s 
oldest ideals. All Americans, Democrat 
or Republican, liberal or conservative, 
black or white, subscribe to it, and cher- 
ish it. But there can be no equal enforce- 
ment of the law unless all citizens can 
participate in the legal process, 

Federally funded legal services are 
currently available to more than 30 mil- 
lion people living at or below the poverty 
line. The Legal Services Corporation 
now funds more than 300 legal aid pro- 
grams which operate more 1,450 offices 
throughout the country. All 3,000 coun- 
ties in the United States are served by 
the program. 

Last year legal services handled more 
than 1.5 million legal matters affecting 
the lives of millions of low-income 
Americans. Such legal assistance is ab- 
solutely essential when the law increas- 
ingly pervades every aspect of citizens’ 
lives, particularly the lives of those who 
depend on Government aid for food, 
shelter, and other vital services. The 
Corporation-funded legal programs 
helped these individuals resolve routine 
family law matters, housing problems, 
consumer disputes, and other similar 


legal problems. Through the programs 
funded by the Legal Services Corpora- 


tion the poor have been able to make 
our justice system work for them. 


In my own State of Colorado, low- 
income people receive assistance with 
their civil legal problems through four 
nonprofit legal services programs. These 
programs receive 80 percent of their 
funding from the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. With this funding, legal services 
were provided to 12,633 low-income peo- 
ple in the last fiscal year. 

Legal services clearly meet one of our 
society’s most essential needs. Without 
Federal funding this need would not be 
met. Legal Services Corporation funding 
supplies approximately 85 percent of the 
total funding for civil legal services na- 
tionwide for the poor. The remaining 
15 percent is supplied by private at- 
torneys, foundations, and others. The 
Reagan administration has not offered 
a shred of evidence to indicate that any 
other resources would be available to 
substitute for or replace Federal fund- 
ing of legal assistance. Pro bono services 
meet only the smallest fraction of the 
need. And State and local officials have 
never viewed as their responsibility to 
fund legal aid lawyers who may sue 
them on behalf of low-income clients. 

The Federal legal services program 
has worked exceedingly well since it was 
initiated in 1965. It is a model of admin- 
istrative efficiency and has proved to be 
an economical and effective structure for 
funding legal assistance to the poor. 
Overhead costs are less than 3 percent 
of its total budget. 
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The Legal Services Corporation does 
not provide legal services directly. Rather 
it funds State and local legal service pro- 
grams across the country. Corporation- 
funded programs are all locally con- 
trolled through boards of directors made 
up of residents of the communities they 
serve. This local control allows each pro- 
gram to effectively meet the particular 
needs of its clients. 

Because the legal services program 
meets essential basic needs and has a 
demonstrated record of efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness I will strongly oppose the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to terminate all 
funding. Like other Federal programs the 
Legal Services Corporation must be pre- 
pared to accept some cuts in its budget. 
Anything greater than a 20-percent cut 
would, however, seriously damage the 
program and undermine its ability to ef- 
ficiently provide needed legal assistance. 
Accordingly, I intend to propose restor- 
ing approximately $260 million for the 
Legal Services Corporation both in the 
Senate Budget Committee and on the 
Senate floor if necessary. 

I will oppose any efforts to include le- 
gal services in some kind of block grant 
proposal, because such a funding mecha- 
nism would also seriously undermine con- 
tinued aggressive legal representation of 
the poor. 

A block grant approach would require a 
total restructuring of legal services. Block 
grants would create conflicts of interest 
for State or local officials responsible 
for allocating funds since the poor's legal 
disputes are often with the same public 
officials who also make decisions about 
low-income housing, welfare, health 
care, and other issues of particular im- 
portance to the poor. Block grants would 
also impose a new layer of bureaucracy 
in a program that has consistently been 
a model of administrative simplicity. 
Finally, it will destroy the political in- 
dependence essential to insuring access 
to justice to the poor. 

The Legal Services Corporation repre- 
sents government at its best. It should be 
maintained at a level of funding ade- 
quate to insure that all Americans will 
have access to our system of justice. 


NEED FOR A LIBERAL GUEST- 
WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, on 
February 5, 1981, the Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
Sun-News published an editorial dealing 
with proposals by the Select Commission 
on Immigration. This editorial was re- 
printed from the Milwaukee Journal, an 
area far-removed from the Southwest- 
ern border and New Mexico. It is inter- 
esting to note that even in Milwaukee 
the need for a liberal guestworker pro- 
gram is needed, at least for a period of 
time. The editorial stated: 

First, the nation needs to greatly expand 
its present guestworker programs so that 
aliens could legally enter the United States 
for jobs that Americans don't care to do. 


I and others who have studied this 
issue know that a guestworker program 
is not the entire answer but only a part 
of the solution. I have introduced legis- 
lation, S. 47 (The United States-Mexico 
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Good Neighbor Act of 1981), cosponsored 
by Senators LAXALT, LUGAR, HATFIELD, 
MCCLURE, GOLDWATER, and Garn, which 
would set up such a program. Identical 
legislation (H.R. 1650) has been intro- 
duced by Representative LUNGREN, a 
member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, I request that the edi- 
torial I referred to earlier be printed in 
the Recorp. I also request that a fact 
sheet on S. 47 be printed as well. 

The material follows: 


{From the Las Cruces (N. Mex.) Sun-News, 
Feb. 5, 1981] 


HANDLING THE FLOW OF THE ILLEGAL ALIEN 


(Reprinted by permission of the 
Milwaukee Journal) 


If the United States ever hopes to contro! 
the excessive flow of immigrants, it must be 
able to easily identify who is and who is not 
in this country legally. To its credit, a federal 
commission studying immigration policy 
came to grips with that reality in recom- 
mending that some kind of national identifi- 
cation system be established. 

The Select Commission on Immigration, at 
work for the last 18 months, now proposes the 
creation of some kind of identification pro- 
cedure by which an employer could be as- 
sured, before hiring, whether a prospective 
worker was a U.S. citizen or legal alien. Cur- 
rently, millions of aliens annually enter and 
stay in the United States illegally, lured by 
the prospect of wages far beyond what they 
could earn in their native countries. The 
biggest source of such illegal alien labor is 
Mexico. 

The commission's recommendation was not 
easy to reach. There are justifiable concerns 
about civil liberties under any such ID sys- 
tem. No one should want a totalitarian-type 
internal passport system similar to that in 
the Soviet Union. An improperly designed ID 
system also could promote overt discrimina- 
tion against foreign-looking“ minorities. 
Such people, citizens or not, might be the 
only ones continually asked to verify their 
status. 

However, the enormity of the illegal immi- 
gration problem outweighs the ID program's 
risks, in our opinion. And a well-thought-out 
ID system could keep those risks to a mini- 
mum, For instance, one method being con- 
sidered would involve a tamper-proof Social 
Security card that an employer could check 
to determine a worker's status. The key to 
any system would be assurance of verification. 

A worker-ID system alone would not halt 
the flow of illegal immigrants seeking jobs. 
The lure of pay would still be here. Some em- 
ployers probably would continue callously to 
exploit such workers by paying substandard 
wages (but higher than the aliens could ever 
earn at home). Other steps would need to be 
taken, too, to curb the problem. 

First, the nation needs to greatly expand its 
present guestworker programs so that aliens 
could legally enter the United States for jobs 
that Americans don't care to do. Second, stiff 
penalties should be imposed on employers 
who continue to hire illegal aliens. No longer 
should employers be able to claim that they 
innocently did not know a worker's status. 

Even that approach would not completely 
halt illegal immigration, but it would pro- 
vide better tools to control the flow across 
U.S. borders. Current immigration laws can't 
cope with the problem. 


— 


THE UNITED States-Mexico GooD NEIGHBOR 
Act oF 1979 

This bill would amend the Immigration 

and Nationality Act to establish a temporary 

worker visa program between the United 

States and Mexico. Under the program, work- 

ers would be issued six month visas which 
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would allow them to enter the United States 
to seek employment. 
THE CURRENT IMMIGRATION SITUATION 


The United States shares a 2,000-mile 
border with Mexico. In no other part of the 
world does a developing country with severe 
economic problems border such a techno- 
logically and economically advanced coun- 
try. The combination of unfilled jobs in this 
country and substantial unemployment and 
underemployment in Mexico has created a 
massive migration to the United States. 
Changes in the immigration law have caused 
much of this migration to become illegal. 
From 1942 to 1964, the bracero program ad- 
mitted large numbers of Mexican workers to 
perform agricultural work in the United 
States. The end of this program and the im- 
position of a ceiling of 20,000 immigrant visas 
per year in 1976 have contributed to the 
problem. 

Most illegal workers enter this country to 
seek temporary employment. They come for 
short periods of time, work to meet specific 
economic needs and then return to Mexico. 
They have no intention of permanently mi- 
grating to the United States. 

The workers normally take jobs which are 
unattractive to American workers who have 
unemployment compensation and welfare as 
an alternative. While over two-thirds of il- 
legal aliens contribute to Social Security and 
pay income taxes, fewer than one-tenth col- 
lect unemployment or welfare benefits, en- 
roll their children in public schools or re- 
ceive free medical assistance in the United 
States. 

This illegal migration benefits Mexico by 
absorbing workers who would otherwise be 
unemployed or underemployed. It also helps 
slow migration to the overcrowded cities. 
Finally, Mexican workers in the United States 
send large portions of their income home, 
providing income for their families and im- 
proving Mexico's balance of payments. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Findings—This section recognizes the ne- 
cessity of establishing a legal framework for 
Mexican labor in the United States and points 
out the advantages of this program over 
other proposals. 

Establishment of Visa Program—Section 
(e) (1): This section directs the Attorney 
General to establish the program in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State. The section 
specifically mandates that the visas shall 
“permit each alien to temporarily perform 
services or labor within the United States 
for a period not to exceed 240 days during 
any calendar year". Further, the section dis- 
allows the requirement of a petition from 
a prospective employer. Finally. the section 
prohibits any limitation on geographical area 
or type of employment. 

Section (e) (2): This section sets a penalty 
for violation of the visa restrictions of in- 
eligibility for five years. It also sets a ten 
year ineligibility as a penalty for illegal entry 
into the United States. 

Section (f): This section allows the At- 
torney General to put specific restrictions 
on employment under this program at the 
request of the Secretary of Labor. This re- 
quest would follow a demonstration by em- 
ployers or employees that aliens would dis- 
place domestic workers at a specific site. 

Section (g): This section directs the At- 
torney General to set numerical quotas for 
visas, considering such factors as the num- 
ber of workers sought, the availability of 
domestic labor and the projected needs of 
prospective employers. 

United States Consulates in Mexico—This 
section authorizes the Secretary of State to 
expand the Consulates to implement the pro- 
gram (paragraph A) and act with Mexican 
Officials to insure awareness of the program 
(paragraph B). It also directs the Secretary 
of Labor to take steps to inform Mexican 
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aliens in the United States about the pro- 
gram (paragraph C). 

Nonimmigrant Category This section 
amends the classes of nonimmigrants in the 
Gefinitions section of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1101(15). 

Effect of Deportation—This section amends 
8 U.S.C. 1182 to prohibit the Attorney Gen- 
eral from consenting to the readmission of 
an alien deported for violating provisions of 
this program. 

Prohibition on Adjustment of Status un- 
der Temporary Worker Visa Program—This 
section amends 8 U.S.C. 1255 to prohibit 
the Attorney General from adjusting the 
status of a temporary worker to that of a 
permanent resident. 

Report to Congress—This section requires 
the Attorney General to report to Congress 
semi-annually about the program. 

Bilateral Advisory Commission—This sec- 
tion proposes the establishment of an Ad- 
visory Commission to advise the Attorney 
General in establishing the program. 

Authorization—This section authorizes the 
necessary appropriations. 

Terminates—10 years after enactment. 

THE-EFFECT OF THE PROGRAM 


This program will bring a large proportion 
of Mexican labor within the law, increasing 
the credibility of the immigration law. As 
legal workers, Mexicans can insist on ade- 
quate wages and decent working conditions. 
By eliminating the need for smugglers and 
dangerous border crossings, the program will 
attract those workers who are currently en- 
tering the country illegally, 

The program will allow U.S. employers to 
obtain needed workers in a free market sys- 
tem. At the same time, it will benefit do- 
mestic workers by changing an exploitable 
competitor into a legal work force, compet- 
ing on equal terms. The restriction of cer- 
tain worksites will insure that domestic 
workers are not displaced by the temporary 
workers, while avoiding the abuses of a pre- 
arranged contract system. 

This bill recognizes that a significant 
number of Mexicans supplement their in- 
come by temporary work in the United States 
and that this country has need for such 
short term labor. The temporary worker visa 
program provides a legal framework for this 
situation. 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION DAY FOR 
VETERANS OF THE VIETNAM ERA 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I want 
to express my strong support for Senate 
Joint Resolution 40, designating April 26, 
1981, as “National Recognition Day for 
Veterans of the Vietnam Era.” 

That such a resolution should be nec- 
essary reflects one of the unhappier as- 
pects of our recent history. As the pre- 
amble to the resolution declares, “the 
valorous service of Vietnam veterans has 
never been properly commemorated or 
recognized.” It is long past time to cor- 
rect this situation, and to pay tribute to 
the hundreds of thousands of American 
men and women who honored their Gov- 
ernment’s call to military service. 

Expressions of respect and support 
for our Vietnam veterans, however, are 
not enough in themselves. The difficult 
challenges which veterans faced of re- 
adaptation to civilian life, after a combat 
experience that had no parallel or prec- 
edent in our history, long went unrecog- 
nized. Only after all combat had ended, 
and most veterans had returned to civil- 
ian life, were programs developed to help 
meet the problems of readjustment that 
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confronted veterans returning from 
Vietnam. 

The readjustment counseling program 
for Vietnam-era veterans, created by the 
Health Care Amendments Act of 1979 
(Public Law 96-22), has been one of the 
most effective of these programs. Staffed 
principally by Vietnam veterans, out- 
reach services were provided through 91 
centers to 50,000 veterans and 12,000 
members of their families between April 
1980 and January of this year. The vet- 
eran’s vocational rehabilitation program 
and of course veterans’ medical and sur- 
gical services have also been particularly 
imrortant. 

In light of the proven effectiveness of 
these programs, it is incomprehensible 
that the administration proposed to ter- 
minate or curtail them. Whereas for the 
current fiscal year Congress appropri- 
ated $11.2 million for the existing coun- 
seling program and an additional $6 
million for its expansion into 44 new 
areas, the administration asked that the 
program simply be eliminated next year. 
Other budget proposals would make im- 
possible full staffing of veterans’ voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and would require 
reduction of 20,000 in the staff of the 
Veterans’ Administration’s Department 
of Medicine and Surgery by 1986. These 
policies are being advocated despite 
overwhelming congressional support for 
legislation enacted in the last Congress 
to improve medical care in the VA sys- 
tem and, most important of all, despite 
the demonstrated success of the pro- 
grams themselves. I am pleased that the 
Congress has moved to check and reverse 
these ill-advised administration pro- 
posals. 

Senate Joint Resolution 40 calls for 
designation of April 26, 1981, as a Na- 
tional Day of Recognition for Veterans 
of the Vietnam Era, and for appropriate 
programs and ceremonies of commemo- 
ration. Such recognition is long overdue. 
To have more than symbolic importance, 
however, it must be accompanied by a 
renewal of our commitment to the veter- 
ans of Vietnam, to the new programs es- 
tablished to meet the unique problems 
associated with service to Vietnam, and 
the longstanding programs through 
which we have traditionally recognized 
the Nation’s responsibility to those who 
have served in the Armed Forces.@ 


AN INNOVATIVE LEADER IN AN 
INNOVATIVE COMPANY 


© Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today 
marks the end of an era at the General 
Electric Co. After 41 years with GE, 
Reginald H. Jones retires as chairman 
of the board, a post he has occupied 
since 1972. 

Reginald Jones is more than just a 
good business executive. He is an opinion 
leader among opinion leaders. During his 
career with GE he was often seen tak- 
ing early positions on issues concerning 
public policy; issues which many of his 
colleagues came to later. He is a man 
not unwilling to take an unpopular posi- 
tion among his colleagues when he felt 
it to be in the best interests of the cor- 
porate, public, and private good. He was 
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a man many times in the forefront as a 
proponent of embryonic notions which 
later came to fruition throughout the 
entire business community as accepted 
practice, procedure, and policy. 

Since his graduation in 1939 from the 
University of Pennsylvania, he has re- 
mained dedicated to academia as well 
and his current status as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Wharton 
School must not be overlooked when re- 
viewing his career accomplishments to 
date. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal 
which can be learned from the career of 
Reginald Jones, and it is to his credit 
that his advice and counsel has been 
sought by both Government and corpo- 
rate officials. 

Today as we continue debate on the 
budget resolution, there is perhaps an 
important theme expressed many times 
by Mr. Jones which might be prudent to 
remember. What I am referring to is his 
belief in the need for long-term invest- 
ment based growth and planning as op- 
posed to a short-term, quarterly profit 
orientation. In a recent interview, Mr. 
Jones stated his feeling that there ap- 
peared to be a “management malaise” 
within the corporate boardrooms. He 
partially attributes this “malaise” to 
executives more attentive to short-term 
benefits than to the long range needs of 
their organizations. 


Mr. President, this message while 
carrying with it more of a business orien- 
tation makes a great deal of sense when 
applied to the budget battle going on 
here today. The analogy simply stated is 
that we must look down the road and see 
what our actions on the budget today 
will produce in the years to come. We 
have two options: First, we can work 
with the administration to bring infia- 
tion rates down, get the budget under 
control and restore solvency and stability 
to our economy in the future, or second, 
we can concentrate on the short-term 
gains to be made by increasing various 
functions within the budget without 
regard to their long-range effects. I, 
along with Reginald Jones, believe that 
the choice is quite clear. 


In closing the legacy of corporate- 
social responsibility, long-range eco- 
nomic planning and the commonsense 
approach to business and government 
which Chairman Jones leaves behind 
will long be remembered and practiced 
at GE, in the business community and 
hopefully in government. 


I wish all the best life has to offer him 
and his family as they enter a new phase 
of life, and I salute his decision to remain 
an active and responsible voice and par- 
ticipator in both the public and private 
sectors. 


THE LIBERAL WHO DEFIED THE 
RIGHTWARD TIDE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
Outlook section of Sunday’s Washington 
Post contained an excellent profile of the 
newest member of North Dakota’s con- 
gressional delegation, Byron L. DORGAN. 
Byron brings a special blend of energy 
and intelligence to the Congress, and we 
in North Dakota are proud to have him 
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representing our State in the House of 

Representatives. I ask that this article be 

printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article is as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Mar. 29, 1981] 


THE LIBERAL WHO DEFIED THE RIGHTWARD 
Tron 


(By Al McConagha) 


Almost unnoticed in the conservative tidal 
wave washing over Washington is the arrival 
of a newly elected prairie populist straight 
from the traditions of William Langer and 
Hubert Humphrey. 

Somehow out of that heavy Republican 
sea, this old opponent of the Vietnam War 
and friend of Kennedy politics splashed into 
the House looking remarkably like a liberal 
although he calls himself a progressive. 

North Dakota's Byron Dorgan was the only 
Democrat in the nation to win an open 
House seat previously inhabited by a Repub- 
lican, and he did it in what was widely 
viewed as a classic showdown between a 
liberal Democrat and a “New Right” 
Republican, 

This 38-year-old scourge of corporate 
America defeated State Sen. Jim Smyowski 
with 57 percent of the vote in a state that 
favored Ronald Reagan by more than 2 to 1 
and threw all other Democrats up for re- 
election out of office. 

Even more unusually, Dorgan made this 
leap to Capitol Hill from his post as state 
tax commissioner, demonstrating that he 
may be the first popular tax collector since 
his predecessors were driven from the temple. 

Of course he wasn't uniformly loved as the 
state's tax man. Indeed, he used to get a lot 
of mail addressed to Byron L. Dorgan, SOB. 

“Being an optimist and a Norwegian,” he 
said recently, “I preferred to interpret that 
address to mean, Byron L. Dorgan, State 
Office Building.” 

He goes to the stump with whimsy. “It’s 
true I'm smart,” he used to tell skeptical 
voters. “I'm so smart I graduated in the top 
five of my high school class . . . Nine of us 
graduated that year in Regent, North 
Dakota.“ 

“We wrote to a woman to find out why 
she filed a tax return one year and didn't 
the next,” the former taxman told one crowd. 
“Her husband wrote back, ‘Dorgan, I received 
your letter. It is with regret I inform you 
that my loving wife passed away last year 
and I am taking care of her affairs. 

“I want you to know that in the matter 
of the income tax my wife has gone to 
heaven. And I hope you go to hell.’” 

Instead Dorgan last year headed the North 
Dakota campaign of Sen. Edward Kennedy 
because he felt, among other things, that 
Jimmy Carter “did not deserve reelection.” 
Once Carter was renominated, however, Dor- 
gan supported him against Reagan. 

It was his effort to nominate Robert Ken- 
nedy in 1968 that led to his first political 
office. Dorgan had returned to his native 
North Dakota from Colorado to manage Ken- 
nedy's campaign when he caught the atten- 
tion of Gov. William Guy, who appointed him 
to fill a vacancy as state tax commissioner. 

In 1972 Dorgan acquired some national 
attention as the only state tax official to 
write Richard Nixon that the Christmas 
bombing of North Vietnam made him feel 
ashamed to be a tax collector. 

That year Dorgan ran for the post of tax 
commissioner—it is the only elective state 
tax collection job in the country. He prevailed 
with 70 percent of the vote and settled down 
to his crusade against tax-evading corporate 
America. 

He has discovered that many large corpora- 
tions earning income in North Dakota never 
filed returns. Moreover, others were paying 
less than they should by making it appear 
they made most of their money in low-tax 
states. 


“It was easy to send an auditor to the 
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drug store or the gas station or the mom 
and pop store in Fargo or Grand Forks,” Dor- 
gan said. “But North Dakota never bothered 
to send them to the big corporate headquar- 
ters of firms that were competing against 
them.” 

“I don't mean to assert that all corpora- 
tions are crooks,” he said. “But there are 
some that are very derelict. Some flagrantly 
violate all principles of accounting and walk 
the thin line between fraud and unethical 
practices.” 

So he started sending out auditors: “We'd 
send a guy to New Jersey for three weeks 
and he comes back with a check for $625,000. 
It was phenomenal, incredible. We would 
start checking on these people and they 
would just pay up.” 

Not all were that easy. One of his bigger 
coups was Western Electric. This AT&T sub- 
sidiary was the prime contractor on the 
ABM development near Grand Forks and 
was pretending to be some nontaxpaying 
extension of the Department of Defense. 

“We couldn't get their attention,” Dorgan 
said. “So we sent them a bill for $54 million, 
which under North Dakota law is fixed un- 
less protested within 30 days. Well, that got 
their attention. Within weeks they were 
there with eight lawyers and a general. 

“The first thing they tried to do was say, 
‘Hey, you’re crazy. Nobody has ever tried to 
tax a missile system.’ Then we went to court. 
Three years later North Dakota got [in a 
settlement] over $4 million.” 

This was part of the some $23 million he 
collected in unpaid corporate taxes and 
helped develop his potent political theme: 
“Little people slave and pay taxes while big 
corporations duck everything possible.” 

He also went after individual tax evaders. 
At one press conference he declared he would 
prosecute 250 unnamed “hard core” evaders 
with incomes over $10,000 a year. Within 
two weeks 280 people who had never filed 
somehow got around to it. 

“It’s funny. People started calling me at 
home at night apologizing. They would say 
they had just forgot to send in their re- 
turns but they would be getting them right 
in in the morning.” 

Meantime, he ran for the House in 1974 
against former Rep. Mark Andrews, who was 
elected to the Senate last year. Andrews, 
who usually won with about 70 percent, was 
held to 55. “I singed his tail a little bit,” 
Dorgan said. In 1976 he was reelected tax 
commissioner, with almost 80 percent of the 
vote. 

Last year, when that House seat opened 
up, he was ready again. He promised to vote 
for a strong America but talked also of the 
need for meaningful arms limitations talks 
and was anxious about the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

While he spoke of cutting waste from the 
federal government, he also called for in- 
creasing medical benefits for the elderly 
and the poor. 

“I consider myself a progressive politician. 
I want to speak up for the little person who 
otherwise doesn’t seem to have a voice in 
government. But I don’t like lIiberal/con- 
servative labels. 

“T regard myself as liberal on some issues 
and conservative on others. The progressive 
label fits pretty well. 

“People think it was a conservative year. 
But I think you can go out and be a voice 
for the folks who don't own big blocs of 
Exxon. You car be a voice for the people 
buying gas at the pumps who are angry that 
it is helping Mobil buy a department store. 


“I think you can be a voice for these 
people.“ 


COSPONSORSHIP OF S. 63—AMEND- 
MENT OF THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


@ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to announce my support 
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and cosponsorship of S. 63, a bill to 
amend the Clean Air Act to provide com- 
pliance date extensions for steelmaking 
facilities on a case-by-case basis to facil- 
itate modernization of the steel industry. 

This bill is in response to the unique 
capital formation and environmental 
problems of the steel industry and recog- 
nizes the progress in environmental con- 
trol by the industry. That progress is 
demonstrated by the fact that while only 
32 percent of air pollution sources were 
in compliance or on court-ordered com- 
pliance schedules in July of 1978, by the 
end of this year that number will be up 
to 85 percent. 

The 3-year extension would allow until 
the end of 1985 for these requirements to 
be met. Air emissions for the entire in- 
dustry will have been reduced by 97 per- 
cent from uncontrolled levels by that 
time. 

The bill is the result of a compromise 
agreement reached by representatives 
from the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the steel industry, the United 
Steel Workers, and the environmental 
community. It must be passed as intro- 
duced, without amendment, because of 
the requirement to maintain the balance 
achieved in the bill through the efforts 
of the several interests represented. 

The bill responds to the fact that the 
U.S. steel industry is badly in need of 
modernization in order to be competitive 
with steel producers in Japan, Germany, 
and other industrialized nations. 

Japan, for example, has 50 percent of 
its capacity using the continuous casting 
process—which provides for more effi- 
cient energy use and greater yields from 
raw material—as compared with 17 per- 
cent of U.S. capacity. The Japanese aver- 
age about 20 percent greater efficiency, 
and have been spending 50 percent more 
per ton on capital investment than the 
U.S. steel industry. 

The industry must modernize to re- 
main competitive, but is in poor financial 
condition, The bill would allow the in- 
dustry to negotiate the consent decrees 
on each steel producing facility and any 
money deferred from installation of 
emission control devices would be dedi- 
cated to modernization of the steel pro- 
ducing facility. 

A stable, competitive, efficient steel 
producing industry is of utmost impor- 
tance to the entire country, but to some 
of the citizen's of Minnesota it has spe- 
cial meaning. 

The Minnesota iron-mining industry 
suffered one of its worst years in 1980. 
Employment dropped 20 percent and 
production 25 percent from the year be- 
fore. That meant a layoff in October of 
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1,600 workers at Erie Mining in Hoyt 
Lakes, 1,100 from National Stee] Pellet 
Co., in Keewatin in September, 550 
workers out for 5 months at Butler 
Taconite Co., in Nashauk, 180 workers 
out at Reserve Mining Co. Silver Bay, 
and a reduced work week for 4,200 
hourly employees at United States Steel 
Corp. at Minntac. Almost the entire pro- 
duction of taconite is used in U.S. steel 
mills and demand is very much a de- 
rivative of domestic production. Mod- 
ernizing the U.S. steel industry is of 
paramount importance to Minnesota. 

The industries’ efforts to negotiate 
and find a balance with the other values 
and concerns of importance in this coun- 
try are to be commended. 

The bill is designed to avoid seriously 
degrading air quality while freeing 
urgently needed capital for use in the 
modernization of steel facilities. To pro- 
vide this flexibility, the industry has 
agreed to be in compliance by the end of 
the 3-year period with the present stand- 
ards in the Clean Air Act and to seek no 
further steel specific amendments to 
alter clean air requirements and dead- 
lines. 

Finally, I would urge the Senate to 
take prompt and favorable action when 
the bill is reported out of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee. 

The steel industry needs to know that 
the bill as introduced is supported so 
that the decision concerning hundreds 
of millions of dollars needed imme- 
diately for capital investment in either 
pollution control equipment or modern- 
ization can be made in a timely manner. 
The present 1982 deadline is not far off. 
The industry deserves to know our deci- 
sion. The people working in the iron 
mines of Minnesota need to know as well. 
Their hope for the future is intimately 
tied with our decision regarding the fu- 
ture of this basic industry.e@ 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE TO 
FILE A REPORT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services have until midnight 
tonight to file a report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JEPSEN AND SENATOR 
BUMPERS TOMORROW 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order on tomorrow, the Senator 
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from Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes and the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS) 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, those 
requests have been cleared and there is 
no objection on our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in recess. 

The motion was agreed to and, at 11:29 
p.m., the Senate recessed until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 2, 1981, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 1, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


William H. Morris, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice 
Herta Lande Seidman, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Lawrence J. Korb, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, vice Robert 
Burns Pirie, Jr., resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 

Dorcas R. Hardy, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, vice Cesar A. Perales, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Lawrence S. Eagleburger, of Florida, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice George S. Vest, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Garrey Edward Carruthers, of New Mexico, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
vice Guy Richard Martin, reseigned. 

FEDERAL Home Loan Bank BOARD 

Richard T. Pratt, of Utah, to be a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 30, 1981, 
vice Jay Janis, resigned. 

Richard T. Pratt, of Utah, to be a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the 
term expiring June 30, 1985. (Reappoint- 
ment) 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

John S. R. Shad, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1982, vice Harold Marvin 
Williams, resigned. 

John S. R. Shad, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term of five years ex- 
piring June 5, 1986, vice Stephen J. Friedman, 
term expiring. 
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TRIBUTE TO BUDDY HUFF 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, O. D. “Buddy” Huff, a con- 
stituent of mine was elected to the 
Florida Citrus Hall of Fame. This his- 
toric event was detailed in an article 
which ran in the March 3 issue of the 
Ocala Star Banner. 

Because Buddy contributed so much 
to our State’s citrus industry and be- 
cause I personally think he is one of 
the finest people in my district, I 
would like to present to all of my col- 
leagues the full text of the article on 
Buddy Huff, in order to provide all of 
the Members of this body with an ex- 
ample of a dynamic and influential 
leader. 

The newspaper account of Buddy 
Huff's contribution follows: 

GROWERS ELECT MCINTOSH MAN To CITRUS 
HALL OF FAME 
(By Frances Devore) 

McInTosH.—It’s a long way from a small- 
town citrus packing house at the end of the 
Great Depression to the Florida Citrus Hall 
of Fame, but Buddy Huff completed that 
journey at Winter Haven, where he received 
accolades from state citrus officials. 

The citation from the Citrus Grower/In- 
dustrial Selection Committee naming Huff 
to the highest honor the state citrus indus- 
try can bestow described the Marion County 
man as a grower, packer, gift fruit shipper, 
and dynamic and influential leader. 

“O. D. “Buddy” Huff may be one of the 
best loved and most respected men in the 
Florida citrus industry,” the committee said. 
“The respect and admiration is well-de- 
served and stems from years of dedicated 
service to the citrus industry. He is best rec- 
ognized for his leadership during an unprec- 
edented industry growth period.” 

The plaque notes that Huff served on the 
Florida Citrus Commission from 1962-71, 
when the citrus industry saw production 
and sales increase in unequaled proportions 
in Florida. 

During six of those years, Huff was com- 
mission chairman, something of a record in 
itself. During his 10-year tenure, Huff fos- 
tered many programs contributing to the 
success of the industry, particularly 
through leadership in opening new markets 
and in innovative advertising and promotion 
programs. 

One of Huff's innovative ideas was to 
move advertising visuals into orange groves. 
He said this came about after tourists were 
questioned at Florida roadside Welcome 
Stations on their reasons for visiting Flor- 
ida. The primary reason was the Florida 
beaches, and the second most popular was 
to see the state’s orange groves. 

A canny businessman, Huff has more than 
four decades of grassroots experience. He 
entered the industry in 1939, with a small 


packing house operation in the old Chris- 
tian-Neal building where McIntosh Meats is 
now located. 

In 1941, he moved a block downtown, 
where he constructed the building the firm 
occupies on U.S. 441, north of Ocala. 

Over the years, there have been many 
changes in the industry, Huff says. Where it 
was once a fresh fruit operation, the indus- 
try today is mostly an orange-concentrate 
enterprise. 

Huff recalls that when he entered the 
busineés, hucksters from states to the north 
came down several times during the picking 
season and purchased fruit, taking it back 
home to peddle. 

He says he has enjoyed a good business, 
with repeat customers year after year, 
mainly because his packing house in north 
Marion County was the first tourists en- 
countered when driving south. He says they 
saved time and money by not having to go 
all the way to Leesburg for fruit. 

Later, trains took much of the fruit to 
northern markets, but the McIntosh depot 
and others along the way are closed now 
and the tracks are being taken up. Fruit 
moves primarily by trucks headed south to 
the concentrate plants. 

The need to make a few extra dollars in 
hard times led to the present-day concen- 
trate industry, Huff said. It came about 
when the old Lykes Pasco Processing Plant 
in Dade City offered to buy fruit unsuitable 
for shipping. 

“Before that, such fruit was just 
dumped,” Huff said. “When Lykes offered 
to buy it, I hired a crew of women to pick 
out the best of the culls and sent them to 
Dade City for concentrate. We only made a 
few dollars, but a dollar was worth a whole 
lot more then.“ 

“Now we couldn’t exist without concen- 
trate,” he adds. 

Huff said when he became chairman of 
the citrus commission in 1965, 70 million 
gallons of citrus concentrate were sold in 
Florida. Six years later, sales were 140 mil- 
lion gallons, 

The importance of concentrate to the in- 
dustry might best be shown by the devastat- 
ing freeze this winter. Through quick har- 
vesting for concentrate, many growers 
headed off what could have been economic 
ruin. 

Huff said the concentrate process was de- 
veloped in California. Ironically, however, 
California growers cannot make use of the 
process, because the Golden State’s citrus 
fruit does not have the flavor to bring it 
back to fresh-fruit taste when it is reconsti- 
tuted, he said. 

Huff branched out as a grower by gradual- 
ly buying up neglected or abandoned groves, 
bringing them back to production and fill- 
ing in gaps left by dead trees with new ones. 

“If you take care of a citrus tree, it will 
renew itself,” Huff said. “Those old trees 
are about as tough as pine trees. They 
always respond to good care, even after real 
abuse.” 

Smiling, he added, “If you take care of 
them, they’ll come back. A tree will fight its 
own battle; all you have to do is maintain 
it.” 

That’s the reason Huff feels the Florida 
citrus industry, especially in central Florida, 


will come back in good shape, despite the 
devastation this year from Florida’s record- 
breaking winter weather. 

“I think there is no doubt we will have 
citrus right along,” he said. “I feel a lot 
better about it now, but I was awfully wor- 
ried at one time.” 

He and other growers are watching a 
record flush of bloom on groves throughout 
the state that looks good but is vulnerable 
at this point to late frosts. 

“Nothing can stop this flush of new bloom 
and leaf growth; only God can stop it,” he 
said. “We just have to wait and see what 
happens. It looks like most groves are put- 
ting out nicely; the next thing will be to see 
if the bloom can stick and make a crop.” 

Huff said the crop will probably be small 
this year and maybe next year, but he said 
that a short crop will bring higher prices, 
giving the growers about the same amount 
of money as a full crop. 

Citrus troubles began this year on Jan. 13, 
when temperatures fell as low as 11 degrees 
in Marion County. Prolonged cold of 27 de- 
grees or lower poses a real threat to unpro- 
tected groves. 

Huff said he did not fire smudge pots that 
night, because of the high price of fuel and 
the forecast for three nights of sub-freezing 
weather. Instead, the cold let up the next 
night. 

He said the defoliated trees look in worse 
shape than they are. Leaf loss is actually a 
good sign, showing that the tree is still 
alive. If there is wood damage, there is no 
way for the sap to get through and throw 
off dead leaves. 

According to Huff, some groves in Florida 
“were hurt bad, but others look pretty 
good.” 

He said trees in the Marion area actually 
suffered less damage this winter than those 
further south, because cold weather before 
the January freeze ‘‘cold-conditioned them 
and made the dormancy deeper.” 

Also, he said, the deep cold mass coming 
into the state was extremely dry, with virtu- 
ally no humidity, keeping out moisture that 
could have caused wood splitting.e 


HANDGUNS 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, our 
common concern and outrage over the 
bloody attack upon President Reagan 
and his party must not be allowed to 
dwindle without producing effective 
action. We cannot take any single 
direct action which alone will dispel 
the climate of terrorism which has 
swept the world in recent years, but 
we can take practical steps to stem the 
proliferation of handguns which 
menace our society. 

There are too many handguns float- 
ing around, and they are too easy for 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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anyone to get: the criminal, the 
insane, or simply the careless. I know 
that the demands for effective nation- 
al gun control will bring cries of that 
calculated cliche, “Guns do not kill; 
people do.” This is nonsense. If his as- 
sailant had not had a handgun, Presi- 
dent Reagan would be going about his 
business today, and those hurt with 
him would not be fighting for their 
lives, which are still in the balance. I 
do not care what motives prompted 
this attack, since there is nothing we 
can do about them; the part we can 
control, access to such weapons by the 
assassin, demands our attention. 
There is no way this assault could 
have taken place without a conceal- 
able handgun. 

The Constitution guarantees our 
right as citizens to keep and bear 
arms, but it does so in the context of a 
“well-regulated militia”’—a context 
which those opposing all control 
always fail to mention. We do not 
have a militia in working terms any 
more, but we can make the use of fire- 
arms “well-regulated.” If we restrict 
the traffic in handguns beyond the 
present uncontrolled glut all over the 
country, we will be better able to deal 
with the crime which stalks our 
people. I have introduced a practical 
bill on this matter, H.R. 1413, “The 
Handgun Crime Control Act of 1981”, 
and I know that other Members are 
offering similar legislation. Let us get 
on with the business of taking conceal- 
able handguns without any legitimate 
sporting purpose out of the hands of 
criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, I would close with the 
note that the people of New Jersey all 
rejoice that the President has appar- 
ently come out of this vicious attack 
with prospects of a full and speedy re- 
covery. Our deep concern for those in- 
jured with him and for the families of 
all involved goes hand in hand with 
our commendation of the Secret Serv- 
ice and police officers who, in carrying 
out their responsibilities may well 
have prevented further injury to the 
President at the risk of their own 
lives, and who speedily apprehended 
the suspected assassin. Our hopes and 
prayers go to all of them. 


EL SALVADOR POLICY 
HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the interesting aspects of the whole 
crisis over the administration’s new 
policy toward El Salvador has been 
the relative free ride which the press 
has given the administration. 
Although some criticism has sur- 
faced, much of the press blandly ac- 
cepted the findings of the administra- 
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tion, as they appeared in the El Salva- 
dor white paper which was issued by 
the Department of State. For exam- 
ple, the press did not question the im- 
portance of the Communist aid being 
provided to the insurgents; and yet a 
Pentagon official later stated that the 
200 tons of military equipment would 
be used by a 200-man company in only 
1 week. If that Pentagon official is cor- 
rect, then the press was skillfully ma- 
nipulated by the administration con- 
cerning the need for massive amounts 
of U.S. military assistance. 

I have always believed that the press 
has a solemn duty to act as a type of 
loyal opposition, carefully examining 
every administration initiative and 
policy. That does not include criticism 
for criticism’s sake, but it does include 
a willingness to subject government 
policies and statements to the proper 
amount of scrutiny for the national in- 
terest. 

The former spokesman for the De- 
partment of State, Hodding Carter III, 
has made precisely that point in an ar- 
ticle concerning press coverage of the 
El Salvador policy. The article ap- 
peared in the March 19 edition of the 
Wall Street Journal and is entitled 
“The El Salvador Crusade”. I want to 
commend Mr. Carter’s penetrating ar- 
ticle to the attention of all of my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 

Tue EL SALVADOR CRUSADE 
(By Hodding Carter III) 

Aside from the fact that it has been glori- 
ously inept, there is nothing particularly 
unusual about the Reagan administration’s 
attempt to fine-tune the press accounts of 
its anti-Communist crusade in El Salvador. 

Every administration suffers from the de- 
lusion that the press exists to run its hand- 
outs on delivery and stop running them on 
demand. 

Thus when some officials in the upper 
reaches of government decided last week 
that the growing emphasis on a possible 
“new Vietnam” was not useful, they reacted 
according to an old script. They sent an 
errand boy out to stage a backgrounder 
dedicated to the proposition that coverage 
of the developments relating to El Salvador 
was being overdone. 

“This story has been running five times as 
big as it is,” acting Assistant Secretary of 
State John Bushnell told a group of diplo- 
matic correspondents, ‘‘and we figured that 
if we talked to you about it, you might not 
make this thing such a big deal.” 

Backgrounders by assistant secretaries do 
not just happen. They are carefully cleared 
from above. That made it a little out of the 
ordinary when White House Press Secretary 
James S. Brady, after an interesting pause 
of several days, disowned the backgrounder 
on behalf of the President. That goofy 
number was the press briefing equivalent of 
Dunkirk and left Mr. Bushnell lying on the 
beach while Gen. Haig evacuated. 

But this byplay, and the press’s predict- 
able reaction to it, should not obscure a 
more important matter. 

The real story is that the administration's 
propaganda blitz went virtually unchal- 
lenged for several weeks. Reacting instinc- 
tively, print and broadcast journalists alike 
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initially gave Washington's claims about the 
El Salvador civil war the kind of over-eager, 
over-credulous respect which warms the 
heart of every government flack. 

It is hard to understand why, instead of 
complaining, the State Department didn’t 
hand out commendation medals for out- 
standing press cooperation. The press play 
in the opening weeks of the campaign to 
convince us that El Salvador is the place to 
roll back the Iron Curtain demonstrated 
that big government sets the terms of public 
discussion about major issues far more often 
than the press likes to admit or the public 
understands. 

How else can the virtually unquestioning 
press response to the administration’s El 
Salvador white paper be explained? It was 
swallowed whole and regurgitated in a fash- 
ion not equaled since the Johnson adminis- 
tration’s white paper on Vietnam 15 years 
ago. 

How else, too, is it possible to explain that 
for weeks most American press accounts 
cast the El Salvador conflict in simplistic 
terms of Communist insurrection against 
moderate government, with rightist thugs in 
the wings? Such characterizations flew in 
the face of the Roman Catholic Church’s 
leading role in opposition to the status quo, 
the labor movement's courageous efforts to 
create long-overdue economic changes and 
the testimony of one diplomatic expert 
after another that the caricature bore no re- 
lationship to reality. Yet, the expert wit- 
nesses were overshadowed as El Salvador 
was suddenly discovered to be the focal 
point of the conflict between East and West. 

Playing the story close to the way it was 
presented by the Reagan team made for 
dramatic theater. It was theater presaged 
by earlier press fixation on notions such as 
“The Castro Connection” to encapsulate 
revolutionary stirrings in Central America. 
(“The Repression Connection” or “the Pov- 
erty Connection” were apparently not as 
sexy when it came to televised explana- 
tions.) There is a long, if not precisely 
happy, tradition of similar press behavior in 
this country, although many in the press 
business have been busily telling each other 
that they had learned something from their 
experiences involving Vietnam and Iran, if 
not from the Watergate story. 

If it weren't for that tradition, the ques- 
tion of what the allegedly massive Commu- 
nist assistance to the revolutionaries really 
meant might finally be answered. A tanta- 
lizing hint was offered in a quote from an 
unnamed Pentagon official buried deep in 
the second of two long articles on the El 
Salvador situation in The Washington Post. 
He said that the 200 tons of military equip- 
ment the administration says were provided 
by Communist regimes would be used up by 
a 200-man company in one week of hard 
fighting. In other words, the 200 tons of 
equipment is a molehill instead of a moun- 
tain. 


Which also could be an absolutely wrong 
assessment. The point is that the public has 
no way of knowing, because no one in the 
mass media has pursued this line of ques- 
tioning to its conclusion. Too many other 
similar lines of inquiry were also ignored 
while the administration set the terms of 
the national debate on the question of El 
Salvador. 

Many reporters did eventually start 
asking the hard questions. The record is 
clear, thanks to Mr. Bushnell, that the ad- 
ministration didn’t like the way the story 
was beginning to develop. 
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But the administration’s reaction, wheth- 
er Mr. Bushnell’s or Mr. Brady’s, is largely 
irrelevant. What is relevant to the American 
people’s ability to decide public issues for 
themselves is the determination of the press 
to look quickly below the surface of the offi- 
cial line and to demand clear answers to 
tough questions at the outset of any such 
story. 

The government—any government—vwill 
always try to put the best possible face on 
its policies. The press has a responsibility to 
subject each one to rigorous questioning 
from Day One. It is a responsibility which 
cannot be met by playing catch up ball six 
weeks after the government side has opened 
the game. 


BALANCE THE BUDGET 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
concept of living within your income is 
an economic reality the Federal Gov- 
ernment tries to teach the citizens of 
this country. Yet the Federal Govern- 
ment is itself the largest violator of 
this basic piece of economic common- 
sense. The sad truth is Uncle Sam does 
not keep a balanced checkbook. 

Earlier this year, Congress was 
forced by harsh reality to increase the 
national debt limit. How can the Fed- 
eral Government expect the citizens of 
this country to limit their debts and 
balance their budgets when the Gov- 
ernment does not practice what it 
preaches? 

For that reason, I am today intro- 
ducing a joint resolution “to amend 
the Constitution of the United States 
to provide for balanced budgets.” If we 
in Congress are to prove we are serious 
about bringing the Federal budget 
under control, then we must prove we 
are able to balance our own check- 


book. 
Text of bill follows: 
H.J. Res. 222 
Joint resolution to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to provide for bal- 
anced budgets. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
can in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
three years after its submission to the 
States for ratification: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SEcTION 1. During the fiscal year begin- 
ning after the ratification of this article, 
total outlays of the Government shall not 
exceed total estimated receipts by more 
than 50 per centum of any excess of outlays 
over receipts in the preceding fiscal year. 
For each succeeding year, total outlays of 
the Government shall not exceed total re- 
ceipts. 
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“Sec. 2. In the case of a national emergen- 
cy, Congress may determine by a concurrent 
resolution agreed to by a rollcall vote of 
three-fourths of all the Members of each 
House of Congress, that total outlays may 
exceed total receipts. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.“. 6 


TARGETED ASSISTANCE 
REVITALIZATION ACT 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinued loss of business and jobs from 
our central cities over the past 20 
years has had a devastating effect on 
the economic well-being of the people 
who live there. The loss of manufac- 
turing and commercial jobs has hit 
working poor and lower middle class 
communities the most. Where once 
there was a possibility of finding work, 
now there is no hope unless you are 
willing to uproot your family and 
move. The statistics of the 1980 census 
bear this out. Population growth in 
our older cities has either remained 
constant or dropped while the number 
of people in the Sunbelt has dramati- 
cally increased. This has resulted in 
urban centers where only the very 
rich and the very poor live. 

We cannot continue to talk about 
people living off the taxpayers’ dollars 
through such programs as welfare, 
food stamps, housing assistance, med- 
icaid, and so on when they have little 
if any opportunity to find employ- 
ment. The unemployment rate in 
almost everyone of our older cities is 
well above the national average. The 
loss of employment opportunities has 
all but eliminated the American dream 
of a better life if you work hard for 
yourself and your children. You can- 
not work hard if there are not any 
jobs where you live. 

In order to reverse the decline of our 
most economically depressed commu- 
nities, I have today introduced the 
Targeted Assistance Revitalization 
Act. This act is designed to attract 
businesses to economically depressed 
communities by offering tax incentives 
which will reduce the cost of doing 
business and in so doing shorten the 
time it takes for a business to become 
profitable. 

The Targeted Assistance Revitaliza- 
tion Act will establish a partnership 
between Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments for an effective urban revi- 
talization program. 

This proposal is the first urban de- 
velopment initiative that establishes a 
major State role. Several existing 
urban development programs establish 
a strong working relationship between 
the Federal and local governments. 
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However, the Federal Government has 
historically made its urban develop- 
ment funding decisions outside the 
context of State policies. States pos- 
sess tremendous urban development 
potential and several States have ex- 
isting urban development programs 
that are not currently maximized 
through integration with Federal pro- 
grams. States also possess greater fi- 
nancial flexibility and resources than 
many depressed communities to meet 
the needs of these local governments. 

I have worked with several States in 
my efforts to develop a bill which will 
revitalize our most depressed commu- 
nities. Governor Carey of New York 
State, in his recent testimony before 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, discussed my proposal and has al- 
ready submitted appropriate legisla- 
tion to the State Legislature in Albany 
to implement the proposal I have in- 
troduced today. 

In addition, the Governor has 
agreed to work with the Coalition of 
Northeastern Governors and the Na- 
tional Governor’s Association to devel- 
op the Targeted Assistance Revitaliza- 
tion Act. 

An outline of the proposal follows: 

TARGETED ASSISTANCE REVITALIZATION ACT 


The Targeted Assistance Revitalization 
Act would work in the following manner: 


TARGETED AREAS 


1. The targeted universe would be defined 
from data available under the 1980 census. 
This would include all census tracts where: 

A. The number of welfare recipients is 150 
percent of the national median, or 

B. The number of unemployed is 150 per- 
cent of the national median, or 

C. 70 percent of the people have 80 per- 
cent of the statewide median income. 

2. A governor would then be able to select 
25 percent of those census tracts within his 
state which qualify. 

TAX INCENTIVES IN TARGETED AREAS 


1. Increase the present 10 percent reha- 
bilitation tax credit for structures by 15 per- 
cent for a total credit of 25 percent. 

2. Provide a 15 percent credit for building 
new structures. 

3. Eliminate the present $100,000 limita- 
tion on the use of the investment tax credit 
for the purchase of used equipment. 

4. Targeted Jobs Credit: 

A. An employer may take a tax credit for 
50 percent of wages paid a targeted worker 
on the first $10,000 of salary regardless of 
whether he works in a targeted area or not. 
In the second year of employment, the em- 
ployer could take a tax credit on 25 percent 
of the first $10,000 of wages paid and in the 
third year the credit would be 15 percent of 
the first $10,000 of wages paid. (This 
changes present law from 50 percent of the 
first $6,000 of wages paid in the first year 
and 25 percent of the first $6,000 of wages 
paid in the second year of employment.) 

B. For a targeted worker in a targeted 
area the credit would be increased each year 
by 15 percent. Thus in year one an employ- 
er would receive 65 percent of the first 
$10,000 of wages paid; in year two 40 per- 
cent of the first $10,000 of salary paid, and 
in year three 30 percent of the first $10,000 
of salary paid a targeted worker. 
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C. For any worker hired after December 
31, 1981 within a targeted area an employer 
would received a 15 percent credit for the 
first $10,000 of wages paid. 

D. Eliminate from eligibility for the Tar- 
geted Jobs Tax Credit co-operative educa- 
tional students. 

E. Merge the WIN credit into the Target- 
ed Jobs Tax Credit. 

F. Make all economically disadvantaged 
youth 16 through 18 eligible for the Target- 
ed Jobs Tax Credit. 

5. Tax Incentive to attract capital: 

A. Provide investors with a 10 percent tax 
credit on interest received from loans made 
to businesses doing business within a target- 
ed area. 

B. Limit the tax credit on interest to 
$100,000 for individuals and $300,000 for 
partnerships and lending institutions per 
year.@ 


POSITION ON DAIRY PRICE 
SUPPORT SUSPENSION 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to indi- 
cate, in the public record, how I would 
have voted had I been present during 
the session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Thursday, March 26, 
when the dairy price support bill was 
before the House. 

I was unfortunately and unavoidably 
absent in order to attend a meeting I 
convened in my district office to dis- 
cuss the status of the McColl site, a 
controversial waste dump in my con- 
gressional district. This meeting of 
local and State, public and private par- 
ties, was scheduled some time ago in 
order to bring about coordinated 
action on the dump site problem. I am 
pleased to report that the meeting was 
very constructive and worthwhile. 

Had I been here last Thursday, I 
would have supported the dairy price 
support bill which specifically re- 
moved the requirement that the price 
support level be increased on April 1. 
In light of mushrooming Federal ex- 
penditures for dairy price supports 
and the existing level of immense sur- 
plus stocks of dairy products, I believe 
that passage of the bill is in the best 
interest of the American consumer 
and taxpayer. Estimates are that fail- 
ure to pass the bill, thus allowing the 
scheduled adjustment to take place, 
would have increased the price of a 
gallon of milk 7 to 11 cents. Suspend- 
ing the price support increase will also 
save the Federal treasury an estimated 
$147 million in fiscal year 1981 and $86 
million in fiscal year 1982. 

Mr. Speaker, the law under which 
the dairy price support program is au- 
thorized expires this year. In my com- 
prehensive budget reduction study of 
last November, I included savings from 
the total elimination of the dairy and 
other price support programs. I 
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strongly recommend that the Con- 
gress look very closely at the need for 
this program. At a minimum we 
should revise the price support system 
so as to inject a greater degree of free 
market economic principles into the 
process. The existence of a substantial 
surplus and the market distortions in- 
troduced by the price support mecha- 
nism are yet another example, if one 
were needed, of the overriding disad- 
vantages of Government attempts to 
allocate economic goods and services. 

The vote on the dairy price support 
bill was heralded as the first substan- 
tive cut in the budget under the Presi- 
dent’s program for economic recovery. 
One hopes that it is the first of many 
such cuts. 


REVISION OF THE FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL LAWS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 25, the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Justice began dis- 
cussions concerning revision of the 
Federal criminal laws. The effort to 
bring equal justice and logic to the 
Federal criminal laws, to define the 
proper balance between the Federal 
and State Governments in the en- 
forcement of criminal laws, and to pro- 
vide an adequate deterrent to criminal 
conduct without sacrificing such es- 
sential liberties as due process and 
free speech, began 15 years ago with 
the establishment of the National 
Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws. Since the Commis- 
sion’s report in 1971, both Houses of 
Congress have worked diligently to 
produce a new code acceptable to all 
concerned parties. 

There is little question that our cur- 
rent system of Federal criminal laws 
begs for revision. Although our crimi- 
nal laws have been consolidated, reor- 
dered, and revised technically three 
times in our Nation’s history, these 
corrections were, for the most part, 
limited to eliminating gross inconsis- 
tencies. As a result, the Federal crimi- 
nal law has remained a body of law 
drafted by different groups to deal 
with problems on an ad hoc basis. Our 
current criminal laws are pervaded 
with uncertainty and inconsistency. 
The sentence assigned to a particular 
offense depends more upon the time 
at which the offense was enacted than 
upon the seriousness of the offense. 
Similarly situated persons convicted of 
the same offense often receive widely 
disparate sentences. A word may have 
one meaning when used in defining 
one offense, and another when it ap- 
pears elsewhere in the same Code. The 
elements of a particular crime fre- 
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quently depend upon the court of ap- 
peals circuit in which the trial occurs. 


Bringing some semblance of reason, 
compassion, and justice to the crimi- 
nal system of necessity entails cooper- 
ation among both Houses of Congress 
and the Executive. In an effort to as- 
certain a mutually acceptable method 
of proceeding on this important 
project, I have sent the following let- 
ters to the Honorable William French 
Smith, Attorney General, and the 
Honorable Strom THURMOND, chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. It is my sincere hope that these 
communications will mark the begin- 
ning of a process which will yield con- 
crete results from the efforts of the 
past decade and a half. In the mean- 
time, the Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice will continue to hold regular 
meetings in order to formulate a real- 
istic plan for achieving reform. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH, 
Attorney General of the United States, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: During the 
past 15 years, the Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have cooperated in a monu- 
mental effort to correct the deficiencies of 
the current Federal criminal laws. There is 
little question that some form of remedy is 
necessary, for the problems of the current 
law are many. First, and foremost, is the un- 
certainty in the law that has developed. The 
courts of appeals are divided regarding the 
interpretation of certaifi Taws, and enforce a 
different “Federal” law in various regions of 
the country. The uncertainty is not con- 
fined to differing interpretations of the 
same provisions. It runs throughout the 
Federal criminal code where one word is 
used in a number of provisions. Another 
source of confusion is the legislative prac- 
tice of defining Federal crimes in such a 
manner as to make the Federal nexus an 
element of the offenst, indistinguishable 
from other elements. Because particular 
constitutional grounds for, 8 con- 
duct have been used for æach offense, the 
present approach also leaves gaps and in- 
consistencies in the application of Federal 
criminal laws. 

The sentencing structure of present Fed- 
eral criminal law also cannot escape criti- 
cism. Indeed, the present structure is rid- 
dled with irrationality and inconsistency. In 
title 18 alone, there are no fewer than 17 
different maximum prison terms, apart 
from the death penalty, and, 14 different 
fine levels. Grading of offenses is also errat- 
ic; similar conduct is often treated dispar- 
ately. 

The absence of a comprehensive Federal 
sentencing policy is further demonstrated 
by the lack of meaningful guidance to the 
judiciary with respect to the appropriate 
range of penalties for similarly situated of- 
fenders. This lack of direction has produced 
significant, and unwarranted, variations in 
sentences imposed on offenders. Sentencing 
in Federal courts is also hampered by the 
lack of clearly delineated procedures for the 
resolution of factual disputes, by the ab- 
sence of statutory provisions for the use of 
alternatives to incarceration, and by inad- 
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equate fine levels for corporate and white 
collar offenders. 

Despite the consensus on the need to 
make the Federal criminal laws more conso- 
nant with the constitutional dictates of due 
process and equal protection, there is seri- 
ous question regarding the proper method 
of proceeding. In 1971, the National Com- 
mission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws recommended an omnibus reform, re- 
placing current title 18 of the United States 
Code with an entirely new structure. During 
the 95th Congress, the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice conducted a painstaking 
review of that recommendation. The Sub- 
committee noted that the National Commis- 
sion either assumed, without discussion or 
analysis, that the omnibus approach was 
the better way to proceed or else it did not 
focus upon whether an omnibus or incre- 
mental approach was preferable. the Sub- 
committee, rejecting the omnibus approach, 
concluded that— 

“Truly modernizing criminal laws means 
making substantive changes in them—re- 
forming them to conform them to modern 
mores and to integrate court interpretations 
into statutory language. An omnibus reform 
bill, however, stands little chance of success 
because constituencies against change mul- 
tiply in proportion to the number of re- 
forms involved.” 

“* * * In our Federal system, the States 
are primarily responsible for law enforce- 
ment, and the Federal criminal law is a col- 
lection of separate and distinct statutes 
which supplement State criminal statutes. 
Federal criminal statutes are intended to 
protect or vindicate substantial Federal in- 
terests. Reforms in Federal criminal laws, 
therefore, are appropriately dealt with sepa- 
rately, after a careful, thorough and consci- 
entious consideration of all of the policy 
issues and constitutional questions that 
each prospective change presents. 

“Federal criminal laws ought not be the 
product of extensive horse-trading. The 
greater the numbers of substantive changes 
made by a bill, however, the more likely it is 
that such trade-offs will occur * * *. 

“The subcommittee believes that the in- 
cremental approach—processing a series of 
bills each of which makes appropriate sub- 
stantive changes in a discrete area—is the 
most appropriate way to go about moderniz- 
ing and updating Federal criminal laws. 
This approach permits the thorough and 
careful study, analysis and drafting that 
ought to go into changing any Federal law, 
and especially Federal criminal laws.“ 

Nonetheless, in the 96th Congress the 
Subcommittee, under the leadership of Bob 
Drinan, undertook the enormous task of 
drafting a comprehensive bill. Although I 
have great respect for the energy and effort 
- expended by the Subcommittee in that task, 
the failure of the 96th Congress to enact 
any reform further demonstrates that 
shortcomings of the omnibus approach. 

I would greatly appreciate learning your 
views concerning methods of revising the 
Federal criminal laws. Although I have con- 
sistently supported an incremental ap- 
proach to such revision, I retain an open 
mind on the issue and believe your views 
would be of considerable assistance to the 
Subcommittee in its determination of the 
proper method of proceeding. In addition, in 
view of the Administration’s frequently ex- 
pressed concerns regarding “big govern- 
ment” and Federal interference in matters 
of State and local concern, I would appreci- 
ate hearing your views about the appropri- 
ate role of the Federal government in the 
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enforcement of criminal laws, an area which 
has traditionally remained primarily in the 
province of the States. 

I would like to begin the Subcommittee’s 
hearings at the earliest possible moment. I 
would therefore ask that you have someone 
from your office contact Thomas Hutchison 
or Michael Ward of the Subcommittee staff 
concerning the time at which you would be 
prepared to present the views of the Justice 
Department. 

I sincerely hope that during this Congress 
we may be able to cooperate in a bipartisan 
effort to finally achieve some progress in 
ameliorating the sorry state of the Federal 
criminal laws. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN CONYERS, JR., 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Criminal Justice. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1981. 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: As the new 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice, I am very interested in achieving 
some concrete results from the decade and a 
half of work that has been devoted to bring- 
ing equal justice, logic and consistency to 
Federal criminal laws. I am confident, be- 
cause of the great effort and dedication you 
have expended on criminal code revision 
during past Congresses, that you share this 
goal, 

The history of the criminal code revision 
effort has been one of cooperation—between 
both Houses and both parties. The creation 
of the National Commission on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws was recommended by 
a Democratic President, the late Lyndon 
Johnson. Its mandate derived from legisla- 
tion introduced by former Representative 
Richard Poff, a distinguished Republican. 
Members of both Houses, from both parties, 
served on the “Brown” Commission. Follow- 
ing the Commission’s report, the initiatives 
during the 93rd and 94th Congresses were 
primarily in the Senate, under the able di- 
rection of Senators McClellan and Hruska. 
During the 95th Congress, as you and Sena- 
tor Kennedy assumed leadership of the 
Senate efforts, this Subcommittee under- 
took a detailed examination of previous pro- 
posals. In a bipartisan report, the Subcom- 
mittee concluded that the underlying as- 
sumption of the National Commission, that 
reform could best be accomplished through 
“omnibus” legislation, had never been ade- 
quately examined. The Subcommittee 
stated: 

“Truly modernizing criminal laws means 
making substantive changes in them—re- 
forming them to conform them to modern 
mores and to integrate court interpretations 
into statutory language. An omnibus reform 
bill, however, stands little chance of success 
because constituencies against change mul- 
tiply in proportion to the number of re- 
forms involved. 

In our Federal system, the States 
are primarily responsible for law enforce- 
ment, and the Federal criminal law is a col- 
lection of separate and distinct statutes. 
Federal criminal statutes are intended to 
protect or vindicate substantial Federal in- 
terests. Reforms in Federal criminal laws, 
therefore, are appropriately dealt with sepa- 
rately, after a careful, thorough and consci- 
entious consideration of all of the policy 
issues and constitutional questions that 
each prospective change presents. 
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“Federal criminal laws ought not be the 
product of extensive horse-trading. The 
greater the numbers of substantive changes 
made by a bill, however, the more likely it is 
that such trade-offs will occur * * *. 

“The subcommittee believes that the in- 
cremental approach—processing a series of 
bills each of which makes appropriate sub- 
stantive changes in a descrete area—is the 
most appropriate way to go about moderniz- 
ing and updating federal criminal laws. This 
approach permits the thorough and careful 
study, analysis and drafting that ought to 
go into changing any Federal law, and espe- 
cially Federal criminal laws.” 

During the 96th Congress, the House Sub- 
committee on Criminal Justice took a differ- 
ent position. Under the leadership—again 
bipartisan—of Representatives Robert 
Drinan and Thomas Kindness, the Subcom- 
mittee devoted an unprecedented number of 
meetings to developing its own version of a 
criminal code reform bill. The Subcommit- 
tee’s bill was eventually approved by the 
full Judiciary Committee with support from 
both sides of the aisle. 

I need not detail with you the serious defi- 
ciencies of current Federal criminal laws— 
the different interpretations of the same 
provision of law in different Courts of Ap- 
peals, the various meanings given to the 
same word as it appears in one or another 
section of law, the disparate treatment of 
similarly situated defendants convicted of 
identical offenses. I share with you a dedica- 
tion to correcting these deficiencies. Al- 
though I am in sympathy with the views of 
this Subcommittee during the 95th Con- 
gress, I intend to pursue whatever ap- 
proaches appear most likely to result in sig- 
nificant progress toward the achievement of 
a just and fair criminal law. 

TI believe that this Subcommittee can best 
determine the most effective method of pro- 
ceeding by continuing in the tradition of bi- 
partisan cooperation between the two 
Houses. I would, therefore, appreciate the 
opportunity to meet with you to discuss the 
future of the criminal code revision in this 
Congress. Through such a meeting I hope to 
be able to reach agreement on the areas in 
which we may best be able to achieve con- 
crete results, and on appropriate methods of 
proceeding. 

I look forward to hearing from you in the 
near future. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN CONYERS, JR., 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Criminal Justice.@ 


THE SMALL BUSINESS TAX ACT 
OF 1981, H.R. 2949 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, small 
business is undoubtedly the most 
talked about, but least acted upon 
sector of our economy. While almost 
everyone will readily agree that small 
business is the backbone of the Na- 
tion’s economy, too often those same 
people do nothing to encourage the 
survival of this vital sector. 

Small businesses account for 43 per- 
cent of the Nation’s gross national 
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product, provide virtually all new pri- 
vate sector employment, and are re- 
sponsible for more than half of all 
major innovations. However, America’s 
small businesses are failing at an 
alarmingly high rate. 

It is essential that policies be imple- 
mented to create an environment in 
which individual initiative and ingenu- 
ity can prosper. Instead, a complex 
and inequitable Tax Code threatens 
the very existence of many of Ameri- 
ca’s small enterprises. 

To address this intolerable situation, 
I am joining with three of my distin- 
guished colleagues to introduce the 
Small Business Tax Act of 1981, H.R. 
2949. This vital legislation is a biparti- 
san effort to attack the most pressing 
problems of our Nation’s small busi- 
nesses. I am pleased to join Mr. 
HEPTEL and Mr. ARCHER, of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and Mr. 
Nowak, my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on Small Business, in introducing 
this measure. 

The five provisions of the Small 
Business Tax Act seek to: 

First, allow small businesses with 
gross receipts under $500,000 the 
option of electing the cash method of 
accounting. Currently, the accrual 
method of accounting must be used, 
which taxes businesses on the “paper 
profits” derived from the inflated 


value of their inventories. 
Second, establish a more graduated 
corporate tax rate structure as follows: 
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Third, allow a capital gains tax de- 
ferral on the sale of an asset when the 
proceeds are invested in a qualifying 
small business. 

Fourth, increase the amount of used 
equipment eligible for the investment 
tax credit from the $100,000 under 
current law to $200,000. 

Fifth, ease the initial penalty im- 
posed when a firm changes from the 
first in first out (FIFO) to the last in 
first out (LIFO) method of account- 
ing, by allowing a 10-year averaging 
on required increased inventory 
values. 

The provisions of this act are criti- 
cally important to the revitalization of 
a healthy small business sector. These 
are concepts which hold the strong 
support of the small business commu- 
nity. 

I ask my colleagues to cosponsor the 
Small Business Tax Act, which will 
provide relief for America’s small busi- 
ness sector. We must all work to enact 
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legislation which will nurture, not de- 
stroy, the foundation of the American 
free enterprise system.@ 


NRTA AND AARP LEGISLATIVE 

COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO PROMOTE EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER 
WORKERS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, only 
about one out of every eight persons 
65 years or older is employed. Unfortu- 
nately, false stereotypes prevail in our 
society concerning the desirability and 
feasibility of employing older persons. 

Today many older Americans believe 
that advancing age shuts them off 
from purposeful activity. The House 
Committee on Aging has heard repeat- 
edly from elderly persons who deeply 
resent being placed on the shelf. 

Forced idleness can cause a sharp re- 
duction in income, at a time when in- 
flation is placing millions of older 
Americans in a financial squeeze. How- 
ever, there are other important consid- 
erations which should not be over- 
looked. Forced retirement can be psy- 
chologically damaging, especially for 
individuals who have lived active and 
vigorous lives. 

Fortunately, the Congress has taken 
steps to promote greater employment 
opportunities for older workers. One 
of the most significant was the 1978 
Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act Amendments which raised, in 
effect, the mandatory retirement age 
from 65 to 70 for millions of workers. 
That legislation also abolished manda- 
tory retirement completely for about 
95 percent of all Federal employees. 

In addition, the Congress approved 
legislation to promote part-time em- 
ployment and flexible work schedules 
for Federal employees. Older workers 
are expected to be among the major 
beneficiaries of these innovative work 
arrangements. 

However, other important actions 
are needed if our Nation is to develop 
a comprehensive policy to maximize 
employment opportunities for older 
Americans. 

Recently, the Legislative Council for 
the National Retired Teachers Associ- 
ation and the American Association of 
Retired Persons developed a blueprint 
for action on several fronts. 

Several of the recommendations, I 
am pleased to say, are either similar or 
identical to proposals that I have sup- 
ported, including abolishing manda- 
tory retirement, liberalizing the social 
security earnings limitation for per- 
sons 65 or older, expanding the title V 
senior community service employment 
program, and others. 
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These recommendations take on 
added importance as our Nation pre- 
pares for the 1981 White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 

The NRTA and AARP legislative 
council’s employment program is a 
comprehensive package which merits 
the attention of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these recommendations be 
printed in the Recorp. 


EMPHASIZING EMPLOYMENT AS A SOURCE OF 
INCOME 

Given current economic, demograph- 
ic, and elderly labor force participa- 
tion trends, Government policy ought 
to permit and encourage greater elder- 
ly labor force participation. Increased 
elderly employment activity would 
generate additional tax revenue for 
use at all levels of Government. The 
economy in general would benefit 
from the added value of goods and 
services produced. The elderly would 
benefit by being able to supplement 
their incomes from other sources with 
income from employment, thus in- 
creasing their ability to maintain their 
standard of living and do it with a 
form of income—wages—that has 
better prospects for keeping up with 
inflation than most other forms of 
income. Given the national commit- 
ment to the maintenance of reason- 
able levels of income among the elder- 
ly, any share of that income that can 
be generated through the work effort 
of willing and able elderly individuals 
represents a share that need not be 
borne by other workers through taxes. 

To reverse the elderly’s labor force 
participation trend, a national, coordi- 
nated older worker employment strat- 
egy is needed. One component of such 
a strategy entails the elimination of 
existing elderly employment barriers, 
the greatest of which is mandatory 
forced retirement. 

In 1978, Congress enacted amend- 
ments to the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act (ADEA) that prohib- 
it mandatory retirement before age 70, 
with a few exceptions, and protects 
most Federal employees completely 
against age-based retirement. These 
amendments, however, do not go far 
enough. First, we recommend that 
forced retirement based solely on age 
should be completely prohibited under 
ADEA. Statutory sanctions which 
exist in current law, such as the bona 
fide occupational qualification provi- 
sion, should be eliminated. Finally, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission should enforce the ADEA as 
vigorously as possible to assure that 
the act's full potential is realized in 
the case of middle aged and older 
workers who continue to be victims of 
various discriminatory practices. 

The second major component of an 
older worker employment strategy in- 
volves the elimination of existing work 
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disincentives. Although the social se- 
curity earnings limitation and other 
factors within the structure of the 
social security programs have already 
been discussed, other factors exist 
which serve to discourage work effort 
by older groups. One such disincentive 
that must be addressed is a law which 
mandates that States reduce a per- 
son’s unemployment compensation by 
the amount of any pension income re- 
ceived. Although the law was amended 
in 1980 to limit the applicability of the 
offset, a person’s unemployment com- 
pensation will still almost always be 
reduced by one-half of the amount of 
any social security benefits received. 
The associations recommend that the 
unemployment compensation offset be 
repealed in its entirety. 

The third component of an older 
worker employment strategy involves 
the creation of strong work incen- 
tives—some focused on the older work- 
ers themselves, others on potential 
employers. One such incentive focused 
on the individual worker, an increased 
delayed retirement credit, was dis- 
cussed in the context of social secu- 
rity. However, other incentives could 
be created that would fall outside of 
social security. For example, credits 
against Federal income tax liability 
could be established for older workers 
who avail themselves of job training or 
retraining programs that are designed 
to prevent skill obsolescence. 

To provide employers with incen- 
tives to employ and/or retain older 
workers, the Federal tax structure ap- 
pears to be the most appropriate vehi- 
cle. For example, the employer por- 
tion of the social security payroll tax 
that would otherwise have to be paid 
with respect to older workers could be 
reduced or eliminated. A tax credit for 
a certain portion of the older worker’s 
wages could also be used to encourage 
employers to hire them. Such changes 
would effectively reduce the cost of 
hiring older workers, compensating to 
some extent for any real or imagined 
productivity decline associated with 
age that an employer might otherwise 
entertain. These changes would also 
tend to counter any disincentive effect 
that the minimum wage might have 
on an employer's willingness to hire or 
retain an older worker. In addition, 
the tax laws could be used to encour- 
age employers to introduce a host of 
job training, retraining, part-time and 
flex-time programs aimed at older 
workers. 

To complement the other compo- 
nents of an older worker employment 
strategy, job opportunities must be 
made available to older workers 
through Federal Government employ- 
ment programs. At present, there are 
only two such programs—the senior 
community services employment pro- 
gram (SCSEP), funded under title V of 
the Older Americans Act, and the 
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Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act (CETA) program. 

The SCSEP is the only categorical 
program focused exclusively on older 
workers. It provides a small number— 
52,250—of part-time jobs for workers 
age 55 and over who have been chron- 
ically unemployed and are at or below 
the poverty level at program entry. 
This program emphasizes on-the-job 
training and placement of trained 
workers in permanent unsubsidized 
jobs. 

The associations support increased 
funding for SCSEP so that the 
number of jobs provided by the pro- 
gram can be expanded. SCSEP has 
been an effective program, free from 
fraud and abuse. But it has only begun 
to fill the large need which the low- 
income elderly population has for 
jobs. 

Over the longer term, a nationwide, 
categorical, centrally directed older 
worker program like the SCSEP 
should be created that would include 
full as well as part-time jobs. 

The other primary vehicle for deal- 
ing with the employment difficulties 
of older persons is CETA. Older 
worker participation in CETA, howev- 
er, has been well below what might be 
expected on the basis of the number 
of unemployed older workers. 

In an attempt to correct this situa- 
tion, Congress added to the 1978 
CETA Amendments an older worker 
section and an emphasis on displaced 
homemakers. These amendments re- 
quire prime sponsors to submit com- 
prehensive plans which must describe 
specific services for those workers 
facing severe handicaps in obtaining 
employment, including those 55 years 
of age or older. The associations urge 
that this provision be more effectively 
implemented and backed up by ade- 
quate funding to enable CETA man- 
power programs to respond to the spe- 
cial needs of older workers. Should 
Congress decide to phase out or elimi- 
nate the CETA program, the needs of 
the elderly workers should be ad- 
dressed in any program that replaces 
it.e 


and 


THE ATLANTA CHILD MURDERS 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


@ Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I rise today to ex- 
press my sorrow and deep concern for 
the tragic rash of child slayings in At- 
lanta. This is a topic with which, un- 
fortunately, we are all too familiar as 
the horror of the senseless murders 
haunts our daily newspapers. May the 
families and friends of the victims 
know that the American people are 
mourning with them. 
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There are moments in our lives 
when words are useless in expressing a 
depth of sorrow and despair which can 
only be felt. The death of a child is 
one such moment, for in the dark void 
left by the child’s absence comes an in- 
evitable questioning of the very nature 
of existence. 

Yesterday we received the news that 
one more child was found dead. With 
21 children murdered and 1 still miss- 
ing, our human hope begins to fade— 
hope that those responsible will soon 
be apprehended, and hope in the basic 
integrity of our society. But I believe 
it important that we do not abandon 
hope, for the absence of hope repre- 
sents another type of death. 

With those ideas in mind, I intro- 
duce H.R. 2607, a bill to require the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration to provide funds to aid the in- 
vestigation in Atlanta. Funds are 
needed to provide for the services of 
FBI officials and other law enforce- 
ment personnel. 

Reports coming from Atlanta state 
that a cloud of fear permeating the 
city has severely altered individual 
and family relationships. The fear is 
understandably greatest among blacks 
in the areas where most of the crimes 
have occurred. However, the terror 
also seems to have penetrated 
throughout the city. Even some chil- 
dren who have not been directly af- 
fected by the murders have reportedly 
exhibited symptoms of emotional dis- 
tress and maladjustment at home and 
at school. I also wonder about the 
larger societal implications for an 
entire generation of our Nation’s 
youngsters. 

Such an emergency situation calls 
for constructive Federal assistance and 
I believe that H.R. 2607 provides ex- 
actly that. During this period of 
budget austerity, let us be mindful 
that there are still needs for which the 
use of Federal funds are just and ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. Speaker, I pray that the killer or 
killers are soon apprehended so the 
children of Atlanta no longer live in 
fear and so we may begin to heal the 
scars resulting from this tragedy.e 


HANDGUNS AND CRIME 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, an il- 
luminating article on the subject of 
handgun control appeared in the 
March 27 edition of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

The article, written by the veteran 
Washington bureau representative of 
this prestigious journal, Richard L. 
Strout, follows: 
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Cover-STory CRIME 


WASHINGTON.—It takes the news maga- 
zines four or five weeks to prepare a take- 
out cover story, and Chief Justice Burger 
made his startling speech on crime before 
the American Bar Association in Houston 
on Feb. 8. Time and Newsweek had their si- 
multaneous articles rediscovering crime on 
the newsstands March 16, predated to 
March 23. They were embarrassingly alike. 

If you bought Newsweek you were facing 
an ugly five-caliber handgun aimed right at 
you under the title “The Epidemic of Vio- 
lent Crime.” If you bought Time you con- 
fronted an even scarier picture—a futuristic 
masked manikin with another snub-nosed 
revolver—labeled “The Curse of Violent 
Crime.” Were the magazines in collusion? 
Does Time tell Newsweek? There must have 
been editorial chagrin at the similarity of 
the products. 

Both magazines referred to Mr. Justice 
Burger, the essence of whose warning was 
that America’s “capability of maintaining 
elementary security on streets, in schools 
and for the homes of our people, is in 
doubt.” What with the chief justice and the 
weeklies I guess it can be said that violent 
crime has been rediscovered. Maybe it is 
even a crisis.“ 

In my career I have covered four federal 
crime commissions and it begins to look as 
though I will have one more. The first was 
the Wickersham Commission (1931) and the 
latest Milton Eisenhower's (1969). Attorney 
General William French Smith has now ap- 
pointed an advisory committee to study the 
problem and advise the government what to 
do. I sense a crime commission coming up. 

I was not satisfied with the weeklies’ sto- 
ries on the problem. Neither appeared to 
have studied past investigations. Newsweek 
said crime “warps U.S. life,” a mouth-filling 
phrase. Time agreed that “a pervasive fear 
of robbery and mayhem threatens the way 
America lives.” True, of course, but that is 
just language; what are we going to do 
about it? The magazines’ researchers had 
not discovered the melancholy common 
theme of past studies; the reports of com- 
missioners that, yes, violent crime is a 
shame and disgrace; yes, America is worse 
than other countries, and that—well, prob- 
ably not much will be done about it. 

Newsweek dismissed the American hand- 
gun problem briefly. It said at one point, “It 
is clear that there are too many guns on the 
street. Houston police estimate that one- 
third of the city’s motorists are armed. I 
defy the editors to read those sentences in 
France, West Germany, England, Japan, 
Canada—without being overwhelmed by the 
astonishment and indignation of the for- 
eigners. The U.S. lets handguns be sold pro- 
miscuously? No wonder it has such disgrace- 
ful murder rates! 

Time, by contrast, devotes a page to “The 
Duel Over Gun Control.” Polls show, it 
says, that the public wants handguns con- 
trolled. But it explains that Congress won't 
vote it. “As long as that is the case,” it adds 
lamely, “America will have to live with one 
of the world’s worst murder records.” Quite 
so. Comparative murder statistics per 
100,000: Japan 1.6; Britain 1.3; West Ger- 
many 1.3; the U.S. 9.7. I don’t see how you 
can take seriously the protest over Ameri- 
ca’s shameful violent crime rate when those 
protesting won't go along in urging registra- 
tion of handguns. 

Commissions over 50 years have urged 
handgun control. Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
wrote in his subsequent book, The Presi- 
dent Is Calling”: “Every civilized nation of 
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the world, other than our own, has compre- 
hensive national policies of gun control.” He 
added that when he urged gun control ‘‘vit- 
riolic mail at once poured into my office, 
nearly all of it instigated by form letters 
and cards distributed nationally by the rich 
and powerful National Rifle Association.” 

Poll director George Gallup on Feb. 3 
summarized findings of his organization: 
“The public is overwhelmingly of the opin- 
ion that laws concerning the sale of hand- 
guns should be made stricter. As early as 
1938 Americans favored more stringent con- 
trol on handguns.” 

Some 50 million handguns may be in pos- 
session of Americans. How many Americans 
want a new crime study?e 


THE CLAYMONT MUSTANGS 
HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, this 
being the season of basketball cham- 
pionships, I take great pride in an- 
nouncing to this distinguished body a 
recent championship in Ohio involving 
a school in my congressional district. 

On March 21, 1981, the Claymont 
High School girls basketball team, lo- 
cated in Uhrichsville, Ohio, won the 
State class AA crown by a score of 52 
to 45 over a tough Canton Central 
Catholic team. The game was played 
in St. John’s Arena on the campus of 
Ohio State University in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Claymont Mustangs, whose 
overall season record was 26 wins and 
only 1 loss, and the head coach, Ms. 
Rhonda Funkhouser, are to be 
congratulated on such a fine perform- 
ance. It is teams like this and the per- 
sonnel that make it up that have given 
girls basketball great credibility in 
recent years. These young women are 
to be congratulated, on not only their 
individual and team efforts in winning 
this championship, but also on their 
contribution to the advancement of 
women in sports. 

On behalf of Ohio’s 18th Congres- 
sional District, I congratulate and 
commend these athletes on their ac- 
complishments. e 


SILVERFINGER—PART I 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
July 1980 Playboy magazine ran its 
own version of the Bunker Hunt story 
and the silver market. While parts of 
the article really had no bearing on 
the machinations of the silver market, 
parts did show how Mr. Hunt was 
squeezed out of some of his holdings 
by a sudden change of the rules by the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
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sion. Therefore, I am placing part I of 
this article in the Recorp today, less 
some extraneous matter, which has 
been deleted. The item follows: 


SILVERFINGER: How BILLIONAIRE BUNKER 
Hunt TRIED To CORNER THE SILVER 
MARKET—ButT CORNERED HIMSELF INSTEAD 


(By Harry Hurt III) 


In the summer of 1979, an invisible hand 
reached out from an island in the Atlantic 
and quietly began tightening its grip on the 
world’s supply of silver. The fingers of that 
hand extended to London, New York, 
Dallas, Zurich and Jidda. But the only visi- 
ble clue to its existence was a newly formed 
Bermuda shell corporation called Interna- 
tional Metals Investment Company Ltd. 
That dull-sounding little trading company 
was not just another offshore tax scam but 
the operating front for a secret partnership 
seemingly capable of controlling the world 
price and supply of silver. 

Appropriately enough, two of the princi- 
pals in that cosmic alliance were Saudi Ara- 
bian businessmen with connections to the 
Saudi royal family. But another principal, 
the real genius behind the deal, was an 
American oil billionaire, the head of a clan 
sometimes referred to as “the royal family 
of Texas.” Though not quite as rich as the 
Saudi royalty, this man was one of the few 
private individuals in the world capable of 
playing in the same league. A lover of in- 
trigue, in the past he had made internation- 
al headlines with his mysterious wheeling 
and dealing. Before long, he would again 
blaze across the front pages. But for the 
time being, he remained in the shadows, op- 
erating behind the corporate veil of Interna- 
tional Metals. His name: Nelson Bunker 
Hunt. 

In that same summer, just before the 
price of silver exploded, an extraordinary 
invitation went out from Dallas to most of 
the better-known Texas millionaires. The 
invitation informed recipients, “You, to- 
gether with your wife or husband if conven- 
ient, are cordially invited to be our guest at 
a very important meeting that could help 
determine the destiny of civilization.” 

The invitation went on to promise that 
participants would “hear and discuss plans 
and strategies that are not only having a 
profound moral and spiritual impact upon 
many nations but are also a critical deter- 
rent to the avalanche of evil that is threat- 
ening to engulf the world.” 

As revealed on the front of the invitation 
in black letters, the sponsor of that urgent 
conference was Here’s Life, a branch of the 
controversial and archconservative Campus 
Crusade for Christ. The host-committee list 
included such luminaries as Roy Rogers, 
former Nixon patron W. Clement Stone, two 
U.S. Senators, the cofounder of Holiday 
Inns and the owner of the Dallas Cowboys. 

Also listed on the host committee was a 
scion of one of right-wing Christianity’s 
most prominent families—a man whose 
image could hardly be called charitable. But 
his philanthropy had made the headlines on 
one occasion: the day back in 1977 when he 
had publicly pledged to help raise one bil- 
lion dollars for Campus Crusade. Now, by 
contributing his letterhead and his money 
to Here's Life, he was fulfilling his pledge. 
His name: Nelson Bunker Hunt. 

Silver and salvation, two aparently unre- 
lated commodities, are vitally intertwined in 
the prodigious person of Nelson Bunker 
Hunt. As the son of the late H. L. Hunt, the 
eccentric and irascible Texas oil billionaire, 
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Bunker is still driven to prove himself a 
money-maker in his old man’s image. But 
his great silver play of 1979-1980, like many 
of his other dealings in the past decade, is 
not only the expression of his desire for 
gain; it is also a fundamental expression of 
his world view, one that is usually labeled 
archconservative. Like his father before 
him, Bunker Hunt envisions an internation- 
al Communist conspiracy and the Eastern- 
liberal-establishment-Rockefeller-CIA con- 
spiracy. For reasons that are alternately 
well founded and fantastical, he believes 
himself and his family to be victims of both. 
Even more fundamentally, he possesses a 
vision of the apocalypse, a conviction that 
the world is heading down the road to 
doom. 

True to family tradition, Bunker Hunt 
does not intend to sit idly by while catas- 
trophe descends upon the planet. For him, 
hoarding silver is not just his way of hedg- 
ing inflation: It is also part of his attempt to 
create his own independent economy, his 
own money. The government treasuries of 
the world used to be the ones to issue cur- 
rencies backed by precious metals. Like the 
United States, most countries have long 
since ceased that practice. Bunker has been 
trying to revive it—for himself and his 
silver-buying partners. Hoarding silver is 
part of his scheme to replace paper with 
something of “real” value. It is his hedge 
against the “avalanche of evil” he fears is 
engulfing the world. Ironically, it was also 
what brought about a personal and public 
financial apocalypse of the first order. 

The story of Nelson Bunker Hunt is the 
story of his money. Along with his brothers 
and sisters, he controls what may well be 
America’s largest family fortune. Since the 
Hunt wealth is privately held, there are no 
published balance sheets for the empire as a 
whole. In addition, arriving at an exact de- 
termination of the family wealth is compli- 
cated by varying appraisals that can be 
given to real-estate and oil properties, and 
by discount factors that must be figured in 
because of certain asset illiquidity. But ac- 
cording to inside sources and those figures 
that are publicly available, the so-called 
first family of H. L. Hunt controls assets 
that were worth roughtly 12 to 14 billion 
dollars when the price of silver peaked in 
January of this year. The flagship of the 
family wealth is Placid Oil, the world’s larg- 
est privately owned oil company, with re- 
serves worth in excess of six billion dollars. 
But the family also has extensive holdings 
in coal, real estate, cattle, sports teams and, 
of course, silver. 

Since silver's crash, the family’s asset 
worth has depreciated to the eight-to-ten- 
billion-dollar range. The Hunts have also 
taken on a considerable amount of debt. In 
addition to multibillion-dollar borrowing 
done in the normal course of business oper- 
ations, the silver play alone has added 
roughly one and three-quarters billion dol- 
lars to their liabilities, which itself exceeds 
the amount of the much-publicized Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan to beleaguered 
Chrysler Corporation. Nevertheless, it is a 
good bet that these Hunts would still come 
out at least three to five billion dollars 
ahead if all their asserts and all their debts 
were liquidated tomorrow. 

Bunker's interest in silver began one day 
at the Hunt’s Circle T ranch outside Dallas. 
The year was 1970 and Bunker was sitting 
in one of his favorite places, the kitchen, 
talking with a New York commodities 
broker named Alvin J. Brodsky. A short, ex- 
citable man, Brodsky had flown down to 
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Texas to make what would turn out to be 
one of the most important sales pitches of 
his career. His method was simple but 
graphic. As the cattle grazed outside, 
Brodsky gestured at the items in the room 
the tablecloth, the utensils, the food—and 
he asked a single question: 

“Bunker, do you believe you're going to 
have to pay more for these things next year 
than you did this year?” 

Bunker allowed that he did. 

“Well, then,” Brodsky said, “you should 
consider silver.” 

Simplistic as it may have sounded, 
Brodsky’s pitch jibed perfectly with Bunk- 
er's financial situation and his total world 
view. At the time, his Libyan oil venture 
had reached payout, and income was pour- 
ing in at a peak rate in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000 per year, all of it tax-free. 
Bunker had to find a place to put it. Howev- 
er, both domestic and world oil prices were 
at “depressed” pre-embargo levels of two 
and three dollars per barrel, and most of 
the so-called experts were saying that there 
were enough available foreign and domestic 
reserves to meet America’s demands for dec- 
ades. The per-ounce price of silver was also 
at a low of about a dollar and a half, an 
even lower unit price than oil. But Bunker 
believed that silver might be in for an enor- 
mous increase in price. 

They bought slowly at first, making pur- 
chases in 5000- and 10,000-ounce “penny 
packets,” mostly through Bache Halsey 
Stuart Shields, the commodities outfit with 
which Brodsky was associated. The total 
amount of those investments was only a few 
hundred thousand dollars, small change by 
Hunt standards. The initial results, howev- 
er, were of the sort Bunker and his brother 
could readily appreciate. Between 1970 and 
1973, silver rose to about three dollars an 
ounce. 

With the world apparently crumbling all 
around him, Bunker decided to go heavily 
into silver. This time, he and his brother 
Herbert—aided by second-family in-law 
Randy Kreiling, a commodities expert— 
began buying into the market with what 
would soon come to be known as the typical 
Hunt style. The key elements in their strat- 
egy were size, secrecy and surprise. Working 
through Bache and a variety of other bro- 
kers, they purchased not just penny packets 
but millions and millions of ounces. Their 
first huge order was a 20,000,000-ounce De- 
cember 1973 contract. Other big orders fol- 
lowed, and by early 1974, the Hunts had ac- 
cumulated contracts totaling 55,000,000 
ounces, or about seven to nine percent of 
the total estimated world supply. That gave 
them more silver than anyone on earth save 
the governments of a few countries and the 
silver exchanges themselves. 

In most modern markets, talk of a corner 
would have been dismissed as just that— 
talk. The classic definition of a precious- 
metals corner is when an individual holds 
enough bullion and enough futures con- 
tracts to have a virtual monopoly on the 
total supply—and thus effective control of 
the price of both bullion and futures, since 
anyone who wanted the metal would have 
to come to him. Few people or groups have 
the skill or the financial resources to pull 
one off. Indeed, the last time anyone cor- 
nered the silver market was when the Bank 
of England accomplished the feat in 1717. 
As the veteran traders knew, however, silver 
was potentially more vulnerable than other 
commodities. Unlike gold, it has a wide 
range of industrial uses (most notably for 
photographic film), as well as a value in jew- 
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elry making. Annual production in 1974 was 
only about 245,000,000 ounces, while annual 
consumption was about 450,000,000 ounces. 
Exactly how much the total world supply 
amounted to was anybody's guess. Estimates 
ranged from 600,000,000 ounces to 
800,000,000 ounces. Of that total, only 
200,000,000 ounces was believed to be availa- 
ble for delivery against silver-futures con- 
tracts. While silver from tea sets, silverware 
and other sources had a way of coming out 
of the woodwork in times of high prices, 
many traders believed that it would take a 
lot less than 200,000,000 ounces to corner 
the silver commodities market. But how 
much less? Had Bunker Hunt found the 
magic formula? Was he now ready to cash 
in? 

In April of 1974, Bunker stopped in New 
York to visit the floor of the Commodity 
Exchange for the first time—in his life. 
When he walked onto the floor, all activity 
came to a halt. The traders dropped what 
they were doing and simply stared at the 
overweight, spectacled Texas in the cheap 
blue suit. Later that day, Bunker granted a 
rare interview to a reporter from the finan- 
cial journal Barron’s. Although he politely 
refused to reveal the size of his silver hold- 
ings, Bunker did give the world a glimpse of 
his long-term intentions. As he put it in 
typically twisted syntax, “Just about any- 
thing you buy, rather than paper, is better. 
You’re bound to come out ahead in the long 
pull. If you don't like gold, use silver, or dia- 
monds or copper, but something. Any damn 
fool can run a printing press.” 

The Hunt-Saudi silver buying began in 
mid-July, and began big. Working through 
both the Commodity Exchange (Comex) in 
New York and the Chicago Board of Trade 
(C. B. O. T.), the group purchased some 8600 
silver-futures contracts, the equivalent of 
43,000,000 ounces. All of the contracts were 
due for delivery that fall.e 


HIRED GUN 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead editorial in last Friday’s Washing- 
ton Post puts the situation in south- 
ern Lebanon in proper perspective. As 
the editorial states: 

The Israelis have a right to defend them- 
selves against Palestinian terrorists, but 
they have no right to let a hired gun [Major 
Haddad) conduct an arrogant independent 
policy against the U.N. peacekeeping force 
and the Lebanese Government alike. 

The Post editorial was critical of the 
Reagan administration for letting “the 
Israelis get away scot free when they 
are at fault” in failing to restrain 
Haddad and his band of “buccaneers.” 
It is significant that the Washington 
Post has now joined the Washington 
Star and a growing number of 
thoughtful and informed Americans in 
demanding that Israel act more re- 
sponsibly in its use of military force in 
the Middle East. Hopefully, Israel and 
its many friends in the United States— 
of whom I am one—will realize in time 
the need to temper naked force and 
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power with reason and diplomacy in 
order to achieve a comprehensive 
Middle East peace settlement. 
Text of the Washington Post editori- 
al follows: 
HIRED GUN 


So complicated is the situation in south- 
ern Lebanon, where Palestinian guerrillas, 
Lebanese militia, Syrian forces, Israeli 
troops and U.N. peace-keepers all contend, 
that it is easy to throw up one's hands when 
a violent incident occurs and distribute 
blame indiscriminately all around. “Cycle of 
violence” is the usual culprit. But that is a 
lazy and dangerous way to go about ap- 
proaching this troubled corner of the 
Middle East. It permits the guilty party to 
get away with murder. That is why it is nec- 
essary to assess the incident in which three 
Nigerian members of the U.N. peace-keeping 
force were killed and 20 other soldiers 
wounded. 

They were shelled by the Christian militia 
forces of Major Saad Haddad, whom the Is- 
raelis set up in a buffer along their north- 
ern border when they ended their invasion 
of Lebanon—an invasion undertaken to 
counter Palestinian raids—in 1978. But why 
was Major Haddad firing? Against Palestin- 
ian guerrillas, ostensibly the enemy? No. He 
was firing because the government of Leba- 
non had moved a platoon of its own soldiers 
into the village where the U.N. unit was sta- 
tioned. Major Haddad evidently feels—and 
rightly so—that if the Lebanese army reas- 
serts its control in the south, his “Free Leb- 
anon” is doomed. 

In the U.N. Security Council, the usual 
Arab-Communist combine started grinding 
out a resolution condemning not only Major 
Haddad but his Israeli patrons. The Reagan 
administration allowed and joined—and an- 
ticipated—a condemnation of the Haddad 
action but, seeking “balance,” prevented 
censure, or even mention, of Israel. This is 
fine. The U.N. majority long ago surren- 
dered its claim to be a forum to which 
rights and wrongs of matters involving 
Israel deserve to be submitted. 

Those who appreciate seeing the abuse of 
the’ United Nations diminished, however, 
have an obligation not to let the Israelis get 
away scot free when they are at fault. And 
in this instance, they are at fault in not as- 
serting control over Major Haddad, who, de- 
spite his and Israel's pretenses, is not a sov- 
ereign but simply a buccaneer. The Israelis 
have a right to defend themselves against 
Palestinian terrorists, but they have no 
right to let a hired gun conduct an arrogant 
independent policy against the U.N. peace- 
keeping force and the Lebanese government 
alike. 


TIME FOR SERIOUS THOUGHT 
ON THE MX 


HON. JIM MATTOX 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question that we must increase our 
defense capability. However, I think it 
would be a mistake to sign a blank 
check made out to the Pentagon for 
$227 billion without the most careful 
kind of perusal of what that money is 
going to buy. I am not at all sure that 
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the MX missile project as currently 

conceived is the best kind of ICBM 

system we can devise. 

The March 29, 1981, New York 
Times Magazine, and the Dallas Times 
Herald, carried an article by Stansfield 
Turner, retired admiral and former Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, that questioned the value of 
the MX and suggested alternatives. I 
believe other newspapers carried this 
article as well, and I am very glad that 
it was so widely distributed. It is an ar- 
ticle that urgently needs to be read as 
we in Congress grapple with these 
issues. I particularly recommend it to 
my colleagues on the Budget Commit- 
tee: 

Tue MX Is A SERIOUS MISTAKE, Says STANS- 
FIELD TURNER, THE FORMER CIA DIRECTOR 
The changing balance of strategic nuclear 

forces between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has in the last few years been 
a major focus of attention for the American 
intelligence community. Until the late 
1960s, the United States was militarily 
stronger than the Soviet Union by virtue of 
its superior nuclear arsenal. We felt secure. 
The Soviets didn’t, and they set out to cor- 
rect the imbalance. The result has been that 
in the last several years all of the best stud- 
ies have shown that the balance of strategic 
nuclear capabilities has been tipping in 
favor of the Soviet Union. 

The Carter administration recognized this 
imbalance and developed an ambitious plan 
to build a mammoth new intercontinental 
ballistic missile system known as the MX 
(for “missile experimental”). Congress has 
provided initial financing, and already 
major contractors from California to Massa- 
chusetts are plunging ahead—building test 
sites and hiring designers and workers. 
Thousands of workers are already involved. 

I believe the MX project as presently con- 
ceived is a serious mistake. 

The official estimates of the total cost of 
the MX run from the Air Force's $36 billion 
to the General Accounting Office’s $56 bil- 
lion. Each missile will weigh 95 tons, two 
and a half times more than our most cur- 
rent intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM)—the Minuteman III- and will carry 
10 separate warheads. To construct a base 
for it will require, according to some esti- 
mates, 40 percent of the country’s total 
cement production for three years, and 
more dirt will have to be moved and more 
land sequestered than for the Panama 
Canal. 

MX is also a new concept in ICBMs. Our 
present Minuteman ICBMs are loaded in 
fixed, underground silos of concrete, rein- 
forced to help them withstand nuclear 
attack. MX, in contrast, will be semimobile. 
Twenty-three shelters about a mile apart, 
are to be built for each MX. Each of the 200 
missiles will ride on a 201-foot-long trans- 
porter-launcher, weighing more than a mil- 
lion pounds, over the special highways from 
one of its 23 shelters to another. The Rus- 
sians would be forced into a kind of shell 
game, if they considered an attack on our 
ICBMs; each MX would force them to worry 
about 23 targets rather than just one. 

The U.S. strategic strength—strategic 
strength, in this context, refers to the major 
powers’ centrally controlled nuclear forces, 
which are targeted against each other—is 
built on three legs known as the TRIAD. 
Each leg represents a weapons system that 
is launched differently: one from land bases, 
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the second from airplanes and the third 
from submarines. Each leg presents the 
Soviet Union with a different problem 
should it decide to attack. While it might be 
able to cripple one leg, the inability to 
knock out all three should deter the Soviet 
Union from attacking at all. 

The MX specifically strengthens the 
land—that is, the ICBM—leg. This leg is im- 
portant because the size of the warheads 
and the accuracy of the missiles make it the 
most powerful part of our strategic arsenal. 
It is quickly responsive to a decision to 
launch, because the missiles can be main- 
tained in a constant state of readiness and 
we have reliable, instantaneous, secure com- 
munications to them. It provides minimum 
warning of attack to the Soviet military, be- 
cause the time from launch in the United 
States to detonation over the Soviet Union 
would be only about 30 minutes. 

The other legs of the TRIAD have differ- 
ent virtues. Submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBMs) provide greater assurance 
than either of the other weapons systems 
that they will survive a surprise attack. Sub- 
marines can be constantly moving and they 
are virtually impossible to find in broad 
ocean areas. Bombers can carry a large 
number of weapons, so they provide great 
destructive potential and, because the 
bombers themselves can be called back 
before they actually launch their missiles, 
this leg of the TRIAD is the most flexible. 

Most authorities agree that today the 
land-launched ICMBs, our Minuteman mis- 
siles, are the most vulnerable of our strate- 
gic forces because their location is fixed, 
making them easy targets. But is the MX 
the best replacement? 

The undertaking is so central to our na- 
tional security that it is important that 
doubts about it be resolved. 

First, what do we mean when we say that 
balance of strategic nuclear forces is tipping 
against us? How is that balance measured? 
One quantitative measure is the number of 
weapons the United States and the Soviet 
Union each has. Here, America is clearly 
ahead: We can attack more individual tar- 
gets than the Russians can. Another meas- 
ure is the ability to inflict damage. Here the 
Soviet Union is well ahead. 

The Soviets hold both an absolute lead in 
total number of ICBMs and a relative lead 
in the ability to destroy missiles that are 
housed in hardened silos. This advantage re- 
flects, first, the fact that there are 400 to 
500 fewer ICBM targets in the United 
States than in the Soviet Union. Second, it 
reflects a basic trend in strategic warfare. 
Improvements in weapon accuracy are more 
than offsetting any efforts to harden silos. 
Direct hits can destroy even hardened silos. 

We could do two things to right this im- 
balance. We could increase our ability to 
attack hardened targets in the Soviet Union 
and we could make our ICMB forces less 
vulnerable. But whatever we do, it must not 
only correct the actual imbalance of capa- 
bility, it must also correct the perception of 
imbalance. It must be made clear in the 
minds of Soviet officials as well as other 
world leaders that the Soviet Union does 
not have an edge on the United States in 
strategic nuclear strength. A major step in 
doing this is to create the impression that 
the United States is seriously committed to 
improving our strategic forces, even if in re- 
ality some of the actions we take will con- 
tribute only to overkill. Changing the 
world’s perception that we are falling 
behind the Soviet Union is as important as 
not falling behind in fact. Deterrence is the 
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key goal of strategic nuclear forces, and 
what will or will not deter a nuclear attack 
is something more psychological than quan- 
tifiable. 

The MX would, indeed, meet these objec- 
tives. It is designed to hit hard targets. It is 
less vulnerable than Minuteman because 
each missile can shuttle among the 23 alter- 
native launching shelters rather than sit in 
one fixed silo. And, proceeding with the 
most expensive public-works program ever 
contemplated would certainly give an im- 
pression that America was serious about re- 
storing the strategic balance. 

But the MX has significant liabilities. One 
is the response it can be expected to draw 
from the Soviet Union. The current plan is 
to put 200 MX missiles in place and to build 
4,600 shelters. If we presume that the Soviet 
Union will want to be able to knock out es- 
sentially all MX missiles with a surprise 
attack—as it could our present 1,000 Min- 
uteman ICBMs—it would need 4,600 more 
warheads than are required now for Minute- 
man. Could the Soviet Union deploy an- 
other 4,600 warheads? Yes, easily, even 
under the limitations of the proposed stra- 
tegic arms limitations treaty (SALT II). The 
United States would not, of course, stand 
still if the Soviet Union deployed more war- 
heads. It would probably deploy more MXs 
and build more shelters. Then the Soviet 
Union would probably build still more war- 
heads. Where would it all stop? 

Stability is a function not only of the 
number, size and survivability of weapons, 
but of other characteristics as well. The 
more threatening a weapon is, the more ner- 
vous it makes a potential adversary and the 
more destabilizing it becomes. A high-accu- 
racy ICBM is a destabilizing weapon be- 
cause it can be launched on short notice, be- 
cause it has a short flight time and there- 
fore gives little warning and because it can 
destroy even hardened targets like ICBM 
silos. ICBMs like Minuteman and MX are at 
the most destablizing end of the weapons 
spectrum because they combine all of these 
characteristics. Most other systems have 
some but not all. Thus, building the MX, 
rather than stabilizing the strategic bal- 
ance, would probably destabilize it further. 

The United States could avoid the risk 
that the Soviet Union’s military response to 
the MX would both offset its effectiveness 
and lead to more dangerous instability by 
simply canceling the project. But just decid- 
ing not to build the MX would also be a seri- 
ous mistake. It is essential that the United 
States make a commitment to some clearly 
defined program lest the nation permit the 
strategic imbalance to worsen, or allow the 
perception that it is indecisive undermine 
what it finally decides to do. It should 
cancel the MX only under two conditions: 
that it do something else instead; and that 
whatever it does will meet its strategic ob- 
jectives. 

There are excellent alternatives to the 
MX. The best would be a diverse mix of sys- 
tems, all of which would be more mobile 
than the MX and could be deployed in 
much larger numbers. Both the mobility 
and the large quantity of these systems 
would make them very difficult for the So- 
viets to attack with confidence. 

Intercontinental cruise missiles on a vari- 
ety of launching platforms would be one in- 
gredient in the mix. A cruise missile is rela- 
tively small—some the size of a torpedo; it is 
self-guiding and flies in the atmosphere, 
whereas the much larger ICBM is shot out 
into space before it returns to its target. 
Modern technology will permit the United 
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States to place cruise missiles in small pack- 
ages and to give them even greater accuracy 
and penetrability than ICBMs. 

Other ingredients of the mix would be 
land-mobile ICBMs and the existing SLBMs 
on submarines. The United States ought to 
develop a small, road-mobile ICBM, just as 
the Soviet Union has already done (the SS- 
16), Ours could be deployed in the remote 
areas of Alaska, for example. It could even 
be disguised in large trucking vans and 
moved around the United States at random. 
This same ICBM could be placed on ships 
and carried in aircraft as well. 

This mix of more mobile systems also les- 
sens vulnerability better than the MX. The 
less mobile the system, the more vulnerable. 
The fixed ICBM is the most vulnerable stra- 
tegic system. It cannot move and it is diffi- 
cult to hide from modern reconnaissance 
systems. Next to the fixed ICBM, the semi- 
fixed MX is the most vulnerable. It can 
move, but only between fixed shelters 
whose positions are well-known to the 
Soviet Union. 

The MX may also fail to achieve the third 
objective—that is, correcting public percep- 
tion, demonstrating a new momentum 
toward righting the strategic balance. In 
our democratic society, environmental and 
political activists may well delay the MX de- 
ployment, limit its size, or even prevent its 
development entirely. If we proclaim public- 
ly that the MX is to be our solution to the 
changing strategic balance and then cannot 
follow through with an adequate deploy- 
ment, we will have demonstrated that we 
are incapable of doing so. How much greater 
will the corrective measures have to be then 
to overcome that negative perception? 

The final issue is whether a mix of more 
mobile strategic forces would meet national 
objectives better than the MX. I believe it 
would. 

One of the arguments for continued reli- 
ance on ICBMs is that we need to preserve 
the concept of a triad of strategic forces 
(ICBMs, bombers and submarines). I agree 
that we cannot rely entirely on one type of 
weapon lest some counter to it be developed. 
I agree, too, that we do not want to depend 
excessively on one form of basing lest it 
become especially vulnerable. But diversity 
in these areas should come from a careful 
mix of the least vulnerable systems that we 
can devise, not by retaining the existing mix 
no matter what common sense tells us. The 
proposed set of mobile systems would be a 
far healthier and more diversified mix. 

There is little time left to reverse the mo- 
mentum of the MX. A prompt but thorough 
review of where the MX may be taking us, 
as well as what alternatives there are to the 
MX, is crucial to America’s long-term secu- 
rity.e 


RELIEF FOR MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral years ago I was surprised to dis- 
cover that the medical personnel in 
our Armed Forces were not immune 
from individual suit or civil liability 
for acts performed while in the scope 
of their employment with the Federal 
Government, even though those medi- 
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cal personnel with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Public Health 
Service had this immunity. I immedi- 
ately introduced legislation and with 
the support of the Armed Services 
Committee and the Defense Depart- 
ment had the bill approved by Con- 
gress and subsequently signed into 
law. 

Since that time I have discovered an- 
other very small group of individuals 
working for the Federal Government 
who are still not protected from indi- 
vidual suit. This group is the medical 
personnel of the U.S. Soldiers and Air- 
men’s Home. Thus, today I am intro- 
ducing a bill that would grant these 
medical personnel the protection that 
they need from being sued as individ- 
uals and held individually liable for in- 
cidents which occur while they are 
performing their duties on behalf of 
the Government. At the present time 
a ward physician at the home’s hospi- 
tal is required to pay a premium of 
$2,500 per year for malpractice insur- 
ance. These civil service personnel 
should not be expected to absorb these 
premium costs when their counter- 
parts in the military departments are 
relieved from personal liability for 
medical malpractice, and thus from 
the necessity of carrying such insur- 
ance. It is not fair for these medical 
personnel, who are serving their coun- 
try, to be expected to pay for private 
insurance. The medical personnel of 
the U.S. Soldiers and Airmen’s Home 
provide a great service for the old, in- 
valid, or disabled enlisted and warrant 
officer personnel of the Regular Army 
and Regular Air Force. 

Medical personnel will only be able 
to continue to offer their valuable 
services if they are allowed to enjoy 
the same medical malpractice protec- 
tion as their counterparts employed by 
the Federal Government and I urge 
my colleagues to support this meas- 
ure. 


SPENDING CUTS: AN EDITORIAL 
VIEWPOINT 


HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the weeks since President Reagan pre- 
sented his economic recovery program, 
Congress has been barraged with in- 
formation and conflicting. reports 
about the nature of and impact of var- 
ious proposed cutbacks in Federal 
spending. The intensity of the debate, 
I believe, has caused us to lose sight of 
one important fact. 

Even if the President's entire pack- 
age of budget reforms is adopted, Fed- 
eral spending for fiscal year 1982 will 
still be more than $40 billion above 
this year’s spending. 
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The following editiorial from the 
Omaha World Herald helps place this 
matter in perspective. I recommend it 
to my colleagues: 


[From the Omaha World-Herald, Mar. 12, 
1981) 


MORE LEFT To SPEND DESPITE THOSE 
“DRASTIC” REAGAN CUTS 


With all of the headlines about Ronald 
Reagan’s proposed spending and tax rate 
cuts, readers might think that Western civi- 
lization as we know it is about to come to an 
end. 

Liberals fear that the federal budget is 
about to be ravaged and the entire process 
of government is in jeopardy. The rich are 
going to escape paying most of their taxes 
and all sorts of scary things are going to 
happen to the poor. 

And a lot of conservatives are cheering be- 
cause they think if Reagan’s program gets 
through Congress, the bureaucracy will im- 
mediately start shrinking, the fat will all be 
sliced away, the government's finances will 
be made sound and the private sector will 
soon control a greater share of the national 
income. 

So maybe, now that more concrete statis- 
tics are available on the Reagan proposals, 
it is time to put a little perspective on them. 


1. The federal budget is not going to be re- 
duced. The actual outlays for fiscal 1981 are 
now estimated at $655.2 billion. Under Rea- 
gan’s proposal for 1982, they would be $40.1 
billion more, or $695.3 billion. 


2. The total receipts from the individual 
income tax are not going to be reduced. The 
actual receipts for 1981 are now estimated 
at 8277.4 billion. Under Reagan's proposal, 
they would amount to $10.8 billion more, or 
$288.2 billion. 


Those massive cuts that everyone is talk- 
ing about are not true cuts measured 
against the spending and taxes of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. They are simply cuts from 
the swollen budget that Jimmy Carter had 
proposed for 1982. 


The momentum of the gigantic federal 
government is so great that even with those 
drastic Reagan reductions in the Carter 
plans, spending and taxes are still going up. 


What will happen, if the Reagan plan is 
adopted more or less intact by Congress, is 
that the rate of the growth will be less than 
it would have been under Carter. 


And, of course, there will be shifts within 
the budget on the spending patterns—more 
for defense, less for some other programs. 

Even if all Reagan can do is slow that rate 
of growth just a bit, it would be a significant 
accomplishment. 


The growth has snowballed so in recent 
years that the budget is now almost, if not 
completely, out of control. 


And if Reagan and the Congress can keep 
applying the brakes to the government 
spending until national production begins to 
catch up, things might eventually get 
turned around. 


But it will be a tremendous job and those 
touted 1982 spending and taxing cuts—wel- 
come as they are for some and feared as 
they are for others—are actually only a 
modest beginning. 

The ship of state has not yet been turned 
around; its course has been changed by only 
a few degrees.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
IT’S A GIRL 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate Mike 
and Eileen Ferrell on the birth of 
their first child, Catherine Brennan, 
who was born at Georgetown Universi- 
ty Hospital in the District of Columbia 
on March 27 at 4:41 a.m. 

The baby weighed 10 pounds, 1 
ounce and measured 22 inches at 
birth. Baby and mother are doing fine. 

Catherine's birth was a momentous 
event but, I also understand that 
March 27 was Mike’s 30th birthday as 
well. 

As my colleagues know, Mike Ferrell 
is counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Census and Population which I chair. 
Eileen is the service director of the 
Washington, D.C., office for Kelly 


Health Care Services. 

I know my colleagues join with me 
in wishing the new family good health 
in the years 


and much happiness 
ahead.e 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS AGENCY, RADIO 
FREE EUROPE, RADIO LIBER- 
TY, AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
the following correspondence to your 
attention because I think it is of vital 
importance. Let me briefly offer some 
background as to what it contains: 

Last month I happened to read a 
publication of the Atlantic Council of 
the United States titled “The Succes- 
sor Generation,” dealing with the 
question of attitudes among young Eu- 
ropeans. One article in the study was 
written by former U.S. International 
Communications Agency officer Alex 
Klieforth. In discussing attitudes in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) Klieforth wrote: 

Not publicly known is that almost every 
American military officer stationed in the 
FRG believes that unless there is a change, 
growing opposition to mobility and support 
of U.S. Forces in Germany will make it 
eventually impossible for USAREUR to 
carry out its mission, that is to stem attack. 

I found that statement most alarm- 
ing especially since it came from an in- 
formation officer widely known for his 
informed views on West Germany. I 
therefore wrote to Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig and Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger to discover 
if, in their experience, they had found 
Klieforth’s claims to be true. 
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As you will see from the attached 
copies of the responses they sent to 
me, Secretary Haig and Secretary 
Weinberger appear to have differences 
of opinion as to the accuracy of Klie- 
forth’s statement. But I find no con- 
tradiction here. It may well be, as Sec- 
retary Weinberger points out, that 
public opinion polls in West Germany 
show “German youth today are more 
pro-American than their elders.” The 
polls may reflect this but not reflect 
the intensity of dislike of Americans 
of those members of the younger 
German generation who are not pro- 
American. In any event, when the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States 
Says that “deep cuts in the funds avail- 
able for public information work on a 
worldwide basis have hampered” 
American ability to communicate with 
influential members of other nations, 
I find that of extreme importance. 

All of this was made even more evi- 
dent in a piece appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post, Sunday, March 29, 1981. 
The headline reads: Europe's Anti- 
Nuclear Movement Worries NATO De- 
fense Officials.” The article datelined 
Bonn, stated: 

A grass-roots movement against nuclear 
armament is growing in several key Western 
European countries, leading some Western 
officials to worry that it could become a po- 
litical force strong enough to erode NATO 
unity. 

During a recent weck of high-level inter- 
views in several key NATO capitals, defense 
officials repeatedly attributed development 
of the antinuclear movement to a dimin- 
ished sense of the Soviet threat, particular- 
ly among European youth. 

“It is a generational thing,” said a senior 
West German defense official. “There is a 
lack of history among the young, especially 
in this country, and this results in a lack of 
awareness for the need for certain security 
policies.” 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, we are in 
grave danger of losing the war of ideas 
carried on throughout the world. How 
close we are to losing may be debat- 
able—what is not debatable is the un- 
questioned fact that the Soviet Union 
and its allies outspend the United 
States and its allies on information— 
and, in the Soviet case, disinforma- 
tion—programs. 

Whether you accept the generally 
optimistic picture offered by Secretary 
of Defense Weinberger or the more 
critical comments of Secretary Haig— 
who, I need not remind you, has first- 
hand experience in West Germany— 
you cannot help but be concerned by 
what most experts tell us is the de- 
cline of our information program in 
recent years. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come to recognize that the U.S. Inter- 
national Communications Agency—in- 
cluding its international broadcasting 
section, the Voice of America—and 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
need to be seen as parts of our nation- 
al security system, as vital and as nec- 
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essary to our survival and progress as 
weapons, manpower, and strategic con- 
cepts. 

At this point I insert in the RECORD 
the letters to me from Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig and Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in response to 
your recent letter concerning an alleged 
common perception by American military 
officers that anti-American attitudes are in- 
creasing among Germans. Information 
available to me indicates that such a percep- 
tion is not the case among military officers. 
In fact, recent survey data indicate the op- 
posite of what Mr. Klieforth suggests. 

In the fall of 1980, a survey of military of- 
ficers’ perceptions of approval of Americans 
and the U.S. Army in Europe was conduct- 
ed. The results of this survey were that sev- 
enty percent of those questioned believe the 
U.S. Army in Europe is approved of by the 
Germans. 

In addition, in January 1980, the highly 
respected Allensbach Institute in Germany 
conducted a periodic series of polls regard- 
ing German attitudes toward other nations. 
In response to the question, Do you like 
the Americans?“, a trend was found that 
was again counter to Mr. Klieforth’s claim. 
Results of these polls indicate that German 
youth today are more pro-American than 
their elders. 

I hope that this information will be of as- 
sistance as you and your colleagues address 
the many national security and defense 
issues in forthcoming months. 

Sincerely, 
CASPAR WEINBERGER. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. MıcHEL: Thank you for your 
thoughtful letter of February 6, in which 
you called to my attention some recent com- 
ments by Alexander A. Klieforth on devel- 
opments in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

Until his retirement last summer, Mr. 
Klieforth was the Public Affairs Officer in 
our Embassy in Bonn. He is recognized as 
one of the leading American experts on Ger- 
many. During his long association with the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the post- 
war era, Mr. Klieforth, as well as many 
other expert observers, became increasingly 
concerned over trends in German public 
opinion which could, if not countered, 
create a negative environment in the Feder- 
al Republic for the continuation of the close 
relationship which has existed to date be- 
tween the United States and the Federal 
Republic. During my years as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, I had an op- 
portunity to become familiar with this prob- 
lem at first hand, and I must say that I 
share the concern which Mr. Klieforth has 
expressed regarding the long term potential 
of these trends unless corrective action is 
taken. 

It is important to keep in mind that what 
Mr. Klieforth was describing in his article 
on the “successor generation” was a situa- 
tion which might arise at some point in the 
future and not the conditions which cur- 
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rently prevail in the Federal Republic. 
During his tenure in Bonn, Mr. Klieforth 
participated in the development of a variety 
of programs designed to counteract these 
negative tendencies, and these programs, 
have, of course, been carried on by his suc- 
cessors. I might add, however, that deep 
cuts in the funds available for public infor- 
mation work on a worldwide basis have 
hampered these programs. You may be sure 
that we will do everything we can to ensure 
that the public environment in the Federal 
Republic for the execution of our common 
obligations in the defense of Western inter- 
ests will continue to be favorable. In this 
effort, we have the full support of the 
German government. Both Chancellor 
Schmidt and Foreign Minister Genscher 
have made clear on numerous occasions 
their concern over certain negative trends in 
German thinking, particularly among 
younger people, on the Atlantic Alliance 
and their determination to counteract these 
tendencies. 
Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER M. HAIG, Jr. 6 


MARINE MAMMAL PROTECTION 
ACT REAUTHORIZATION 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill-to extend the 
authorization for appropriations for 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
for 1 year. The bill I am introducing 
would continue the existing level of 
funding for 1 year and is designed to 
serve as a vehicle for hearings to be 
held by the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
April 7, 1981. 

The reason I am introducing a 1- 
year reauthorization rather than the 
more traditional 3-year authorization 
is that I believe there are several prob- 
lems in the act which should be al- 
lowed to be addressed this year. A 
prime example of this is the section 
which allows for the waiver of the 
moratorium on the taking of marine 
mammals and the return of manage- 
ment to the State where the animals 
are found. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service tried to return management of 
a healthy population of walrus to the 
State of Alaska but the State found it 
could not accept management because 
of a preference in the law for Alaskan 
Natives which violated the State con- 
stitution. The net effect of the failure 
to return management is that virtually 
no management resources are being al- 
located by the State or the Federal 
Government and a substantially un- 
regulated harvest is taking place. 

Another problem which needs a so- 
lution concerns the controversial pro- 
visions relating to the protection of 
porpoises from incidental takings 
during tuna fishing operations. Suffi- 
cient statutory protection is built into 
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the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
for porpoises, but there are ambigu- 
ities which need clarification in order 
to avoid continuous litigation. We will 
also attempt to find a solution to this 
problem at a later time this year. 

I hope that we can begin to address 
this and other problems in the April 7 
hearings. I doubt, however, that any 
reasonable solutions can be developed 
before the May 15 deadline for author- 
ization bills to be reported out of com- 
mittee. We plan to have additional 
hearings this summer and fall and to 
work with the industry, the environ- 
mental community, the States, and 
other concerned parties to develop a 
reasonable solution to the problems 
with the act. I sincerely hope that so- 
lutions can be found and we can pass 
an amendment package later this year 
that would contain a longer authoriza- 
tion.e 


SHELL GAME OR SUM 
HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times editorial I am insert- 
ing aptly points out the absurdity of 
basing the MX missile on a series of 
racetracks in the Nevada/Utah desert. 
Though no basing system can avoid all 
problems, it makes eminently more 
sense, in the absence of a SALT II 
treaty, to conceal the MX at sea, 
where it will be more survivable. SUM 
advocates believe the system can be 
developed for at least $10 billion less 
than the MPS, and it is less likely to 
be tied up in litigation during the 
period of our greatest vulnerability. 
All things considered, I hope my col- 
leagues will see the merits of the small 
submarine underseas missile plan and 
support legislation—H.R. 1955—which 
I have introduced to authorize the re- 
search, development, testing, and eval- 
uation of this proposal. Following is 
the text of the editorial: 
[From the New York Times] 
Must MX BE A SHELL GAME? 

Why, Defense Secretary Weinberger has 
been asking his military advisers, does the 
mobile MX missile have to be part of a 
“shell game”? Why must it be based in con- 
crete shelters in Utah and Nevada, tearing 
up the countryside and formenting wide 
public resistance? Why not base it at sea, 
perhaps aboard small submarines in deep 
ocean, a few hundred miles off the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts? 

The new Secretary says he has found Pen- 
tagon minds all made up: the present “shell 
game” plan with 200 missiles shuttling 
among 4,600 shelters is the best answer to 
the vulnerability of silo-based ICBM's. But 
to his credit, Mr. Weinberger has not settled 
for that answer. He has now put his ques- 
tions to a panel of outside defense experts, 
to report to him in June. 
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There are two fat objections to the MX 
plan favored by the military. It did not fore- 
see the surge of public opposition in the 
Western states. Environmental lawyers 
could tie things up in court for years. In the 
background, there is “an element of the 
unreal,” as Mr. Weinberger has noted, in 
building so complex a system, of almost 
Rube Goldberg dimensions and costing $34 
billion, to conceal such a small number of 
missiles. Is there no other way? 


Yes: Put the MX on submarines, which 
will provide automatic concealment in two 
million square mile of ocean. 


Then why hasn't the Pentagon gone in 
that direction already? Because existing 
submarine-launched missiles are not as ac- 
curate as land-based missiles and are not as 
responsive to command and control. Cur- 
rent missile subs are scattered over the 
globe and unable to communicate without 
revealing their location. And shifting MX to 
submarines would eliminate one leg of the 
strategic “triad'’—bombers, land-based mis- 
siles and submarine-launched missiles. 


But those arguments do not apply to 
small offshore submarines, aided by coastal 
guidance and radio systems. Such vessels 
should be able to achieve survivability, with 
missile accuracy and communications at 
least comparable to a land-based MX system 
and at no greater cost, according to prelimi- 
nary findings of a study by the Congression- 
al Office of Technology Assessment. 


The study identifies two main problems 
with this system, known as the small-sub- 
marine underseas mobile plan. Some unfore- 
seen breakthrough in antisubmarine war- 
fare might one day create a simultaneous 
threat to both the Trident and coastal sub- 
marines. Shortages of shipyard capacity 
might delay deployment until the early 
1990's, 

But the originators of the small-sub con- 
cept, Sidney Drell of Stanford and Richard 
Garwin of I.B.M., are convinced that the 
small sub is practical. It would differ 
enough from the big Trident sub so that no 
single antisubmarine warfare breakthrough 
would threaten both systems. Also, small 
submarines are being made in West Ger- 
many and some could be bought there until 
American models are available. 


The small-sub idea also has other virtues. 
It could begin adding invulnerable missiles 
to the American inventory from the very 
first submarine deployed. The shell-game 
system, by comparison, would gain nothing 
for American security until there were more 
shelters than Soviet warheads capable of de- 
stroying them. To build that many shelters 
would take nearly until 1990, by which time 
construction of a small submarine fleet 
could also be well under way. 


Mr. Weinberger is right to take a new look 
at the small-sub system. The Air Force 
would not be overjoyed to put its new mis- 
siles on Navy vessels. But the system has ad- 
vantages at a time when the strategic arms 
treaty is in doubt. The shell game makes 
little sense without SALT limits on the 
Soviet missile buildup, which could require 
8,250 MX shelters by 1990 and 12,250 by 
1995. Small subs could survive a SALT fail- 
ure 


More important, the small-sub idea offers 
a valuable bargaining chip. Deployment 
could be curtailed in return for a favorable 
SALT agreement. That would save money 
while adding a reasonable quota of surviv- 
able missiles to the American arsenal. 
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RAYNHAM, MASS., 250 YEARS OF 
PROGRESS 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that American life is an on- 
going celebration of freedom. Even as 
we look constantly to the future, to 
the challenges to freedom that lie 
ahead, we remain keenly aware of this 
country’s unique history and heritage 
of individual liberty—because the best 
way to prepare for the future is to 
learn the lessons of the past. 

The people of Massachusetts, who 
have played a critical role throughout 
our Nation’s history, take a justifiable 
pride in marking the anniversaries of 
past events that have contributed, one 
by one, to the building of America. 
And it is with that same sense of pride 
that I rise today to help mark the up- 
coming anniversary of one of the 
major events in the Commonwealth’s 
history—the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the town of Raynham, in 
the 10th Congressional District of 
Massachusetts. 

It was on April 2, 1731, that the Brit- 
ish Crown granted a petition to the 
townspeople of Raynham to set up 
their own town, separate from what is 
now the city of Taunton. Like so much 
of our early history, this move for in- 
dependent township was prompted by 
deeply held religious motives: The 
belief of the citizens of Raynham that 
they should be allowed their own 
churches and schools, which served as 
the centers of colonial life. In petition- 
ing for their own town the people of 
Raynham served notice that the Colo- 
nies were growing larger and more 
complex, and that the drive for inde- 
pendent thought and worship could 
not be ignored—the same drive that 45 
years later would result in our Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Throughout its 250 years Raynham 
has played a vital role in the develop- 
ment of our Nation. As the site of the 
first successful ironworks in North 
America, Raynham was a part of the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion that propelled America to the 
first rank of the world’s economic 
powers. And it was that same foundry 
that is said to have produced the an- 
chors for the U.S.S. Constitution— 
“Old Ironsides,” the venerable frigate 
that still symbolizes American naval 
and military strength. 

Indeed, for two and one-half centur- 
ies the town of Raynham has been an 
essential part of the growth and ma- 
turing of Massachusetts, and America. 
Now, as a part of one of the Common- 
wealth’s most important manufactur- 
ing areas, it will continue to play a key 
role in the growth and revitalization 
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of our economy, which is our greatest 
challenge in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the histo- 
ry of the town of Raynham is, in many 
ways, the history of the United States 
in miniature. From colonial days, 
through revolution and war, through 
great social and economic change, it 
has grown and adapted, yet always 
maintained a strong pride in its own 
individuality. And as we all look for- 
ward to a future of growth and 
change, I am proud to help pay tribute 
to a town and its people who are cele- 
brating 250 years of progress, innova- 
tion, and pride—a town that this week 
celebrates its past as it prepares for 
the challenge of the years ahead. I am 
happy to salute my constituents, the 
citizens of Raynham, on their town’s 
250th anniversary, and I ask all my 
colleagues in this House to join me in 
that tribute. 

Thank you. 


THE 63D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PROCLAMATION OF THE BYE- 
LORUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC RE- 
PUBLIC 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
an estimated 1% million Americans of 
Byelorussian descent in the United 
States, about 100,000 of whom live in 
the Chicago area. On March 25 the 
Byelorussian American communities 
commemorated the 63d anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic which took place 
in Minsk, the capital of Byelorussia, 
on March 25, 1918. 

As Chicago Tribune reporter Bar- 
bara Brotman pointed out in a recent 
article, few Americans really known 
what Byelorussia is. Her March 26 
column on Chicago’s Byelorussians is 
interesting and helpful in understand- 
ing the plight of the Byelorussians 
and I am very pleased to share it with 
my colleagues as we commemorate 
this important anniversary: 

INDEPENDENCE BRIEF, But CHICAGO'S 
BYELORUSSIANS REMEMBER 
(By Barbara Brotman) 

On Sunday, Vera and Witold Romuk, 
Father Vladimir Tarasevitch, and their com- 
patriots in the Chicago area will celebrate 
their Fourth of July. It is the 63d anniversa- 
ry of the declaration of Byelorussian 
independence, but the speeches and procla- 
mations may lack a little celebratory 
oomph: Byelorussia’s independence; de- 
clared on March 25, 1918, lasted only nine 
months. 

But that little silver of 20th-Century free- 
dom, sandwiched between German occupa- 
tion and Russian occupation, is a cherished 
memory for the estimated 100,000 Byelorus- 
sian emigres in the Chicago area. “This is 
not the same as your Fourth of July,” said 
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Father Vladimir, who admits that the 
chances for regaining independence are 
slim. “But in a spirit of hope and prayer, it’s 
a goal we are trying to attain; something we 
had and would like back.” 

Few Americans really know what Byelo- 
russia is, and it might be easier to begin the 
explanation by saying what Byelorussia is 
not. It is not Russia. Byelorussian emigres 
are most emphatic on that point; in fact, 
some call the place Bielarus to differentiate 
it from Russia. 

It is the homeland of a Slavic people who 
trace their ancestry to the settlement of 
tribes around the 6th Century. In the 
Middle Ages, the area became a feudal prin- 
cipality called Polacak, and later was at the 
heart of the Grand Duchy of Litva, or Lith- 
uania, an empire much larger than present- 
day Lithuania. In 1795, an expansionist 
Russia took over Byelorussia as well as 
other formerly independent Slavic and 
Baltic states. 

Russia also gave Byelorussia its name, 
which means White Russia—not to be con- 
fused with the White Russians who opposed 
the Red Bolsheviks. 

Byelorussia had the ill fortune to enter 
the 20th Century bounded by Poland, 
Russia, the Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. It was not a good place to be. In 
1915, the advancing German armies invaded 
and occupied Byelorussia. The 1918 Brest- 
Litovsk treaty divided Byelorussia between 
Germany and Russia. But while the Czar's 
regime was being toppled by the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the Byelorussians took the op- 
portunity to declare their independence. 

Unfortunately for them, the new Soviet 
Russia did not approve, and once Germany 
collapsed, incorporated the little nation into 
the Soviet Union as the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 

Then Poland invaded, and the 1921 Riga 
treaty divided Byelorussia between Poland 
and Russia. And during World War II, the 
Byelorussians were caught between the 
hated Soviets and Nazi Germany. Those 
who weren't killed by one side often were 
killed by the other. One fourth of Byelorus- 
sia’s 5.5 million people were killed, including 
virtually all of its 737,240 Jews. 

Vera Romuk remembers those times. “I 
was 8 when the Russians came, 10 when the 
Germans came. Life was like a hell,” she 
said. “In the daytime, you would see the vil- 
lages set on fire by the Germans, because at 
night Russian guerrillas would come out of 
the forest and set mines. We were caught 
between fires.” 

Her family eventually fled to Germany, 
where her parents and older brother worked 
first sewing army uniforms, then cutting 
leather for holster, before emigrating to the 
United States in 1957. 


By the time Romuk, now 49, graduated 
from high school, she had attended schools 
run by the Poles, Russians, Germans, Lith- 
uanians, and Byelorussians. Only the Ger- 
mans allowed Byelorussian-language 
schools. But her family and other Byelorus- 
sian immigrants retained a fierce love of 
their folk culture, of Slavic cross-stitching 
on white aprons, of woven blankets, and 
straw-inlaid boxes. 

Their organizations—and the Byelorus- 
sian Coordinating Committee of Chicago (of 
which Romuk is secretary) incorporates 
three of them, including a youth group—are 
dedicated to preserving that culture. An ex- 
hibit of their wares at the Daley Center 
runs through Friday, commemorating the 
independence anniversary. 
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But there is a distinctly political side to 
their activities. American Byelorussians say 
that in supporting independence from the 
Soviet Union, they are speaking for their 
friends and relatives in Byelorussia who 
cannot express their views. 


“When I was 12 years old and I left Byelo- 
russia, my relatives said, ‘As long as you are 
alive, you must speak out for us.“ Romuk 
said. They should worship freely, move 
freely—whatever system they want, let 
them decide. But let Minsk (the capital of 
Byelorussia), not Moscow, decide for the 
Byelorussian people.” 


“It would be foolhardy to say to the Bye- 
lorussians, We're coming to rescue vou.“ 
said Father Vladimir. “But what is hoped is 
that through such groups there will be re- 
laxation, freedom of movement between our 
country and Western countries, freedom to 
visit friends and relatives.” 


Romuk said Russian authorities are quite 
aware of groups such as hers, which exist in 
London, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Colorado, and Canada. She said 
that in the Soviet press she has been called 
a swine and a prostitute for the Germans, 
and that neither she nor her 21-year-old 
daughter dare return to Byelorussia, lest 
they be detained. 


Father Viadimir stays in the U.S. for 
other reasons. He can find no other Byelo- 
russian Catholic priest to replace him. He 
was recalled from studies in Rome to re- 
place his late uncle as pastor of Christ the 
Redeemer Church, founded by his uncle in 
1955. The building is a converted insurance 
company firehouse on West Fullerton and is 
the only Byelorussian Catholic Church in 
the Western Hemisphere; two-thirds of Bye- 
lorussians are Orthodox. 


If the young people speak Byelorussian, it 
is with an American accent, he said, and 
there are those who say Byelorussian 
churches like his and St. George Byelorus- 
sian Orthodox Church have outlived their 
usefulness. 


Still some young people are changing 
their names from Anglicized versions to the 
Byelorussian originals. And the older gen- 
eration keeps the faith, campaigning for the 
homeland, patiently explaining the differ- 
ence between Byelorussia and Russia. “We 
fought with the newspapers to identify Olga 
Korbut as Byelorussian,” Romuk sighed, 
“but they didn’t listen.” 


Romuk and the others don native dress 
and get their pictures taken with politicians 
on independence day; the mayor and gover- 
nor issue proclamations of Byelorussian 
Independence Day; the faithful publish 
Byelorussian newsletters, historical mono- 
graphs, and samizdats. They keep in touch 
with the Catholic bishop-in-exile, who lives 
in London, and the Byelorussian president- 
in-exile, in Ontario, Canada. 


Romuk and her husband, pediatrician 
Witold Romuk, say there is a strong disi- 
dent movement in Byelorussia. “And we 
heard there were strikes last June,” Dr. 
Romuk said hopefully. 


They even count the United Nations seat 
of Byelorussia, a founding member, as a vic- 
tory, although Byelorussia votes with the 
Soviet Union. “Culturally, it’s important,” 
Vera Rimuk said. “At least they can't deny 
the country exists. 
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THE ATLANTA MURDERS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend our colleague WyYcHE 
Fowl er for giving us this opportunity 
to address the continuing tragedy of 
violence in our country, specifically 
the recurring murders of children in 
Atlanta. 

Yesterday the Nation was shocked 
by the shooting of President Reagan 
and of three others with him. Today 
we were deeply saddened to learn that 
yet another senseless attack has re- 
sulted in the slaying of a black child in 
Atlanta, adding the 2lst name to the 
tragic toll in that city. In recent 
months these murders have become 
symbols of our maddeningly persistent 
national problem of violent crime. 

All too often in the last year I have 
joined with Members of this body to 
mourn the violent deaths of such out- 
standing individuals as Allard Lowen- 
stein, Michael Halberstam, and John 
Lennon. As we remember today the 
disappearance and killings of these 21 
children, let us reaffirm Federal sup- 
port fo the city of Atlanta’s efforts to 
end the murders and reaffirm congres- 
sional commitment to national policies 
which would help prevent such deeds 
in the future. 

I share the sense of loss and frustra- 
tion of the people of Atlanta that no 
one responsible for any of these 
crimes has yet been arrested. I know I 
join every American in hoping for a 
swift resolution to the situation before 
another child is slain.e 


DOES OSHA ACTION AUGUR 
WIDE BACK-DOOR ATTACK ON 
REGULATORY LAWS? 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, every 
department of Government, by its ac- 
tions, not its words, sets a policy on 
doors, and Secretaries are known by 
the doors they keep—some have had 
open doors, which is good, and some 
practiced behind closed doors, which is 
not so good. 

But a back-door policy is deplorable. 
It has no place in governing the 
United States. Based on trickery, it de- 
stroys the elements of good faith and 
honest bargains necessary to make 
this Government work well for every- 
body. 

It is early to make judgments on 
how the Department of Labor and the 
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Occupationai Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration will handle their doors. 

However, some critics are beginning 
to say they are inclined to want the 
back door in matters of regulation, or, 
more specifically, regulatory reform. 

Developments of last week, possibly 
a seminal one in the administration’s 
reform policy, have caused some ob- 
servers to wonder if its regulatory re- 
formers are trying to chisel in stone 
what amounts to vast new regulatory 
law without giving Congress the op- 
portunity to express the will of the 
people. 

If the assessment is correct, it truly 
is a back-door policy. 

The reformers want to use a new 
regulatory concept called cost-benefit 
analysis, but nowhere is the idea rec- 
ognized in statutory law establishing 
regulation. It is a vague concept right 
now. Although you read the phrase 
often, no officer of the administration 
has explained to any committee of 
Congress, or anyone, what is to go into 
it. Cost-benefit analysis now is just a 
nice-sounding concept—like the words 
ice cream.” But the Nation has gener- 
al agreement on what ice cream is, it is 
good. We know nothing of cost-benefit 
analysis. However, cost-benefit analy- 
sis have been mentioned in several 
court cases involving OSHA, including 
one now pending before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In this pending case, a lower court 
held this concept of cost-benefit analy- 
sis is not a relevant consideration 
unless the industry to be regulated is 
threatened. Cost-benefit analysis is 
before the Court on appeal. 

And last week the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Occupational Safety 
and Health, Thorne Auchter, posted 
in his set of on-appeal standards— 
cotton dust—notice that he will 
remake the rules to give consideration 
to cost-benefit analysis and will use 
the proceeding to decide whether he 
will use it on everything. His “Ad- 
vanced Notice of Proposed Rulemak- 
ing” put it this way: 

To evaluate the practicality of cost-bene- 
fit balancing by investigating the concept in 
the manner of an actual standards in a 
manner which permits public comment. 

The Supreme Court is to be in- 
formed of all this in a memorandum 
from the Solicitor General in the case. 

Of course, the memorandum also 
takes OSHA out of the posture of de- 
fending its standards and somewhere 
close to the posture of suggesting to 
the Court that the Justices should 
write cost-benefit analysis into the 
law. 

If the Court follows that lead, its 
regulatory theoreticians would have a 
free hand to use a concept as yet un- 
known, unexplained, and untested 
content. And it will be one which the 
people had no say through their elect- 
ed Representatives in Congress. 
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Meanwhile, the Vice President gave 
notice cost-benefit analysis will be ap- 
plied to just about every regulation on 
the books. Mr. BusH did not explain, 
however, the ingredients of cost-bene- 
fit. As his task force on regulation 
made its first public report. 

However, Mr. Auchter, 
gave a hint last week. 

His notice said OSHA's considera- 
tion of cost-benefit will include “the fi- 
nancial strength of the industry, its 
capital needs, its structure, and so 
forth * eeg 

And so forth? 

“And so forth’ covers a lot of 
ground. It truly qualifies as vague. It 
is something Congress should help 
firm up. 

Other questions are being called to 
my attention. 

Was cotton dust chosen for the first 
development and application of cost- 
benefit analysis, as critics of the action 
say, because the concept is before the 
U.S. Supreme Court? 

Do the regulatory budget cuts, par- 
ticularly the massive reductions 
planned for the National Institute of 
Occupational Safety and Health, rep- 
resent austerity and an attempt to 
control spending in one of the reach- 
able places? Or do they stand for an 
attempt to slow down the pace? Or are 
they meant to cut off what is seen as 
the head of the regulatory snake? 

Regulation, particularly occupation- 
al safety and health regulation, was 
created by Congress because the 
people wanted it, demanded it. Yet 
nothing was ever written, designed, or 
born that cannot be made to function 
better with honest bargaining and 
good faith. 

The front door is the door of good 
faith, and the honest tradesman, and 
the open door is the best of all. 

And the time is rapidly drawing near 
for the administration’s regulatory ex- 
perts to tell us what they have in mind 
and how they want to do it. 

The theoreticians should understand 
the back door is the entrance of the 
trickster and con man. Through that 
door is only momentary advantage, 
not progress. 

But it still is too early to make judg- 
ments on how the administration’s 
agencies will handle their doors. 
Whatever the case, Congress will not 
be a doormat. 


of OSHA 


PUBLIC EDUCATION: A SUPPLY- 
SIDE INVESTMENT 


HON. JIM MATTOX 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1981 
Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been hearing a great deal these 


days about supply-side economics and 
other such theories. 
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Basically, we are told that we can 
solve all the Nation’s woes if we will 
simply unleash the productive side of 
our economy. This can be accom- 
plished, the theory goes, through Gov- 
ernment intervention designed to en- 
courage private sector investments. 

As far as the private sector goes, I do 
not disgree with this simple concept. 
In fact, insofar as it remains a simple 
conceptual theory, untouched by the 
hard realities of our complex world, 
this economic theory has my basic 
support. 

But those of us in Government have 
a greater mandate—if you will excuse 
the expression—than to live solely in 
the stimulating realm of economic the- 
ories. Indeed, we have an obligation to 
encourage another type of invest- 
ment—the public sector investment in 
the public education of our youth. 
This is an investment that requires 
the aggregate participation of our soci- 
ety—and it is one that mandates us in 
Government to act with responsibility 
and sensitivity. 

Mr. Speaker, this year the city of 
Dallas, Tex., will be honored to host 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of School Boards (NASB). 
For the benefit of my colleagues and 
others who may be interested, I would 
like to share the text of the NASB tes- 
timony which was presented to the 
House Budget Committee’s Task Force 
on Human Resources Programs and 
Block Grants. 

Although I do not have the privilege 
of serving on this particular task force, 
I found the NASB testimony interest- 
ing—particularly the portion entitled 
“Addressing the Perception that Advo- 
cacy for Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Stems From a Self- 
ish Special Interest.” 

Mr. Speaker, the people who make 
up our local boards of education are 
responsible, civic minded individuals. 
For the most part they serve their 
communities with little or no remu- 
neration and are motivated by a genu- 
ine desire to improve the quality of 
public education. They come from all 
walks of life and represent no selfish 
special interest. 

The NASB is not objecting to the ad- 
ministration’s education proposals in 
toto—but as responsible community 
leaders have made a persuasive case 
for the need to look closely, and even 
critically, at some aspects of that pro- 
gram. 

They would be the first to agree, as 
would I, that some of the Federal edu- 
cation policies have not been carried 
out effectively—but this is no reason 
to take a meat ax to the education 
budget. Cuts are necessary to be sure, 
but we must not be stampeded into 
rubber stamping the administration's 
program simply because David Stock- 
man and his fellow supply-side theo- 
rists have asked us to do so. 
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It may very well be, Mr. Speaker, 
that an administration that is quick to 
criticize as selfish, those who raise le- 
gitimate objections to portions of its 
program, is itself behaving in a selfish 
manner. 

The text of the NASB testimony fol- 
lows: 

TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, PRESENTED 
By AUGUST W. STEINHILBER 

SUMMARY 

Federal funding for elementary and sec- 
ondary education is an investment in the 
nation’s future economic productivity. the 
federal government's contribution to the 
support of the educational program in 


school districts is substantial—particularly ` 


for those children with special needs. 

The National School Boards Association 
(NSBA) believes that federal funding for 
on-going programs should be maintained 
without rescission at the level now in the 
FY 1981 Continuing Resolution on Appro- 
priations (P.L. 96-536). In FY 1982 these 
programs are recommended for a 7% in- 
crease, as the Reagan Administration rec- 
ommends, but on the FY 1981 base without 
rescissions. 

The number of federal reductions for 
public schools proposed by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration in the areas of school lunch 
and energy, if enacted by Congress, are in 
addition to the sweeping education program 
reductions. Consequently, the fiscal impact 
on public school districts will be much more 
profound than has been evidenced by the 
Administration. School districts work with 
very little or no budget flexibility. There- 
fore, any reduction will eliminate education- 
al programs or require additional local and 
state tax funds. The magnitude of the serv- 
ice cuts to local communities and the state 
make the likelihood of achieving an increase 
in taxes from these sources unlikely for the 
majority of school districts. 

NSBA supports a consolidation of some 
education programs. Over the years, the 
complexity of the laws and their accompa- 
nying regulations have grown. Part of this 
growth stems from the understandable need 
for Congress to assure for themselves that 
the funds are spent for its authorized pur- 
pose. Others stem from the desire to com- 
promise between the special interest groups 
who wish to influence local schools from the 
national level. Regardless of the source, the 
complexity and direction now contained in 
the laws have made them increasingly diffi- 
cult for school boards to govern. 

Specifically, NSBA will support a consoli- 
dation proposal if the proposal meets, at 
minimum, the following criteria. 

The federal purpose in education must 
not become obscured. 

The funds must flow directly to the local 
school districts and not through the state 
government. 7 

The reason for consolidation must not be 
to drastically cut funding levels. 

School board members must have more 
flexibility in the management of these pro- 
grams than they now have under existing 
law. 


INTRODUCTION: STATEMENT OF GENERAL 
CONCERN 


The federal government provides to public 
schools approximately 10% of their rev- 
enues. Thus, the federal government plays a 
significant role in helping our public schools 
achieve quality programs so that the Ameri- 
can people have an equal opportunity to 
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succeed or fail in our economic system. 
Therefore, school board members reacted 
well to the President’s commitment to deal 
with the five economic problems he identi- 
fied on February 18th of this year. 

He described “runaway inflation” as a 
major problem. We agree because school 
board members are responsible for the fiscal 
oversight and management of their school 
districts. The inflationary increases have 
steadily eating into our capability to deliver 
services. 

We wholeheartedly agreed with the 
second problem: “excessive regulation.” In 
many communities the federal regulations 
have eroded the local governance powers of 
school boards and have exasperated the 
school administrators to the degree that 
some have begun to see the federal govern- 
ment’s money as an instrusion rather than a 
help. 

In the area of tax burdens, we also com- 
miserated. School board members know how 
difficult it is to raise the local and state 
funds that are required to competently op- 
erate the schools. We know that it is diffi- 
cult to convince the public that without 
adequate revenues they will lose services 
that will cost much more to provide private- 
ly than publicly. Educating 90% of our na- 
tion’s elementary and secondary students is 
one such service area. We are also con- 
cerned about the increasing budget deficits, 
and the growth of the federal budget. 
School board members recognize the danger 
of irresponsible fiscal decisions. 

Nevertheless, we were deeply disquieted 
when it became apparent that the President 
noted these problems and then proposed, as 
part of the solution, a deep cut into the 
funding for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs. It seems to be a belief of 
this Administration that the only way to 
invest in the future is to spend through tax 
expenditures. NSBA differs with the Admin- 
istration perspective at this point. To cut 
education to the quick, and then claim that 
the “truly needy” will not be harmed, as- 
sumes that federal education funding is an 
overgrown welfare program. 

When elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs are cut, an investment pro- 
gram is being cut. Education funding is one 
of the most important ways this country 
can invest. It invests in the capability of its 
citizens to produce both economically and 
socially. The National School Board Associ- 
ation is deeply troubled that the Adminis- 
tration has apparently missed this connec- 
tion between the schoolhouse and the cor- 
porate office. 

The Administration's proposed reductions 
in every one of the major federal education 
programs ignores the function of schools in 
our economic infrastructure. The recent ex- 
aminations of Japanese economic productiv- 
ity is tied by most observers to that coun- 
try’s educated workforce. For example, Na- 
tion’s Business this month quoted William 
S. Anderson, President of NCR Corporation 
saying that “it is no exaggeration to say 
that Japan is today the most literate, best- 
educated nation in the world. They 
transplant more easily into higher-technol- 
ogy jobs“. 


‘William S. Anderson, “What We Are Learning 
From Japan” in Nation's Business, March 1981, pp. 
39-41. 
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The National School Boards Association 
(NSBA) does agree, that changes—in some 
cases major changes—in the manner by 
which things have been done in the name of 
the public good must be altered. We are 
willing to do our share of the work and to 
do our share of sacrifice. But our willingness 
has been misread by some as meaning that 
education is an easy target for funding re- 
ductions that are far out of proportion for 
any viable arguments that all will partici- 
pate equally in a national attempt to stabi- 
lize our economy. The National School 
Boards Association will not, in the name of 
cooperation, permit an attempt to under- 
mine the concept of a free public education 
that is actualized by the nation’s public 
schools to remain unchallenged. 


Federal funding for public education 


Since February 18, the President has 
changed his education funding levels three 
times. In his February 18 document titled A 
Program for Economic Recovery, he pro- 
jected that elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in FY 1982 would receive 80% of the 
levels in the 1981 Continuing Resolution on 
Appropriations (P.L. 96-536). Within the 
next two weeks, we learned by newspaper 
that the Office of Management and Budget 
had made an estimating error and that $7 to 
$10 billion more in cuts could be expected. 
Soon afterward, we were informed by the 
press that elementary and secondary educa- 
tion would receive an additional 5% reduc- 
tion and could anticipate a 25% cut from FY 
1981 to FY 1982. In all cases, school districts 
were promised a consolidation package of 
major programs so that some of the trouble- 
some, unnecessary and costly regulations 
could be lifted from the shoulders of school 
districts. Then, last week on March 10th, we 
were informed that the Administration is 
proposing a 25% cut in FY 1981—this fall. 
In addition, there would be no consolidation 
legislation to lessen any of the impact. 
From this base of 75% of the FY 1981 level, 
education is given a 7% increase for FY 
1982. Even this increase is dependent upon 
the actualization of the Reagan economic 
forecast. 

As you are aware, the federal education 
programs are advance-funded. Programs re- 
ceive their budget authority in one year and 
begin to receive the funds 9 months later on 
July 1. This 9-month period gives the 
schools the opportunity to plan for the best 
use of the money. This year this responsible 
management strategy has been turned 
against the public schools. Since the schools 
have not had the opportunity to spend their 
funds, these funds have been irresponsibly 
attacked as a cache to be robbed. 

School districts over the nation have fin- 
ished their budget.cycle for the school year 
(1981-1982) which begins this fall. They are 
depending upon the federal government to 
keep its commitment. On behalf of local 
school board members and on behalf of the 
children they represent, we urge you not to 
rescind the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation FY 1981 funds upon which these 
local communities have been counting. 
Using the FY 1981 Continuing Resolution 
on Appropriation base figures, we urge you 
to consider a 7% increase in FY 1982 over 
FY 1981 as the Administration has suggest- 
ed (See Table I). 
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TABLE |.—THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
FISCAL YEAR 1981 AND 1982 FUNDING RECOMMENDATIONS 


[in thousands of dollars} 


1981 
Continuing 
resolution 


( law 
96-536) 


1982 budget 


Grants tor disadvantaged 
Grants to local educational agencies ........ 
aye an ee Feed Ah 
Emergency school aid: 


$2,824,880 


, $3,022,622 
142,142 152,082 


107,800 
75,083 
30,000 


115,346 


* 1,089,660 
26,750 


1 This pr am is held at an average of 12 percent of the extra costs 
required to te a handicapped student 


School lunch program 


The 40% cut of $2.5 billion in the school 
lunch program raises serious questions 
about the survival of this program in the 
local schools. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that for every 1¢ increase in 
the price of a lunch, there is a 1% drop in 
participation. This estimate is drawn from 
the Department’s experience with the pro- 
gram since the program's inception in 1947. 
Given these figures, we can expect a 40% 
drop in school lunch participation. 

The Reagan Administration claims that 
the “truly needy” will be protected under 
this budget. Therefore, he has taken the cut 
by eliminating the subsidy for children from 
families with an income above $15,630. For 
the child who received a reduced-price 
lunch because his family’s income is at the 
upper end of 125% to 195% of the poverty 
line, the shock will be even more profound. 
He will find his lunch jumping in cost from 
20¢ to over a dollar should the Administra- 
tion achieve their objective in reducing the 
eligibility requirement from the 195% to 
185% of poverty. The shock this price in- 
crease will give to the community will raise 
prices drastically for the school lunch, push 
down participation and in many cases close 
school kitchens. When school kitchens 
close, no one will be served meals, including 
the “truly needy.” At the point the “safety 
net” has failed. 

The relationships between Federal funding 

and local control 


An argument being utilized as a justifica- 
tion for the severe reductions in education 
funding by this Administration is that 
schools are the major responsibility of local 
and state governments. NSBA is committed 
to keeping the governance of the public 
schools in the hands of the representatives 
of local communities. However, this commit- 
ment is not based on a narrow provincialism 
that divorces the local governance responsi- 
bilities of school boards from important na- 
tional interests. There is a national interest 
in education that transcends but does not 
violate the fact that the state governments 
have the legal responsibility for educating 
our school children. There is tacit accept- 
ance of this national interest even by the 
states when they pay approximately 50% of 
the staff in state departments of education 
with federal dollars. 

School board members object when the 
federal government and the states over-reg- 
ulate federal programs to the extent that 
they have almost no control over programs 
operating in the school districts for which 
they are held responsible. However, there 
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are things best instigated at the federal 
level in partnership with local school dis- 
tricts. For example, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) im- 
proves the opportunity for handicapped 
children to receive an equal education. 

This program is an excellent example of 
the investment at the local level the federal 
government is making in the nation’s eco- 
nomic future. This program provides the 
educable handicapped student with the 
basic skills required to keep individuals 
from a lifetime of institutionalization and 
often provides basic job skills that permit a 
contribution rather than a handout from so- 
ciety. For less handicapped students the 
special programs permit the acquisition of 
skills to overcome a handicap. In these cases 
and there are many of these, the lack of the 
program could lead to the frustration from 
schoo] failure with the well-known conse- 
quences for society. 

The program serves a clear national inter- 
est that is of high priority. The same state- 
ment can be made about Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
where educationally disadvantaged children 
in elementary school are given an opportu- 
nity to make faster progress in school; it can 
be made about vocational education where 
work skills are provided to students; and it 
can be made for Impact Aid where school 
districts are reimbursed for the loss of reve- 
nue as a result of federal activities in their 
communities and other programs. 

The best method for the federal govern- 
ment to make an investment in the educa- 
tional process is by creating a partnership 
with local schoo! boards. The federal invest- 
ment in the public schools serves the gener- 
al public good of the nation when it en- 
hances the capability of people to partici- 
pate in it. Participation in the sense that 
NSBA is using the concept includes that of 
governing and being governed, meaningful 
and useful employment, and service in the 
defense of the country. Education is an in- 
vestment to assure the level of participation 
that is essential to a democratic society in 
each of these areas. The federal government 
has a national interest in this participation 
and thus a responsibility for funding ele- 
mentary and secondary education in part- 
nership with local school boards. 


Addressing a perception that advocacy for 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion stems from a selfish “special interest” 


It is with grave concern that the National 
School Boards Association notes that among 
the variety of justifications used to defend 
the severe funding reductions is the dismiss- 
al of education advocates as special inter- 
est” groups. Our objection to the FY 1981 
cuts are dismissed in some quarters as the 
predictable shrieking of a “special” interest 
group whose advocacy of particular spend- 
ing represents an unhealthy drain on re- 
sources needed to support the general 
public good. NSBA's interest in federal 
funding for public elementary and second- 
ary schools springs from a commitment to 
public service directly benefiting children of 
school age in every local community. Our in- 
terest is special but not in a narrow selfish 
sense. Education is not a special interest 
where funding benefits only a select group. 
The education process that is generated and 
enhanced through federal dollars serves a 
broad national economic interest. 

Neither are school board members repre- 
sentative of one type of education profes- 
sional or one type of community. They do 
have one thing in common: a belief in the 
local public schools’ capacity to educate. In 
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16,000 districts where board members serve 
to improve and enhance the educational 
system in their communities, most receive 
little or no reimbursement. With the threat 
of decreasing funding levels, their task is 
much more difficult. If the funding reduc- 
tions proposed by this Administration are 
supported by this Congress, most communi- 
ties will not be able to raise the funds to op- 
erate programs in the schools. 


CONCLUSION 


The magnitude of cuts that will affect 
local communities from other proposed fed- 
eral reductions such as highway and sewer 
constructions, higher education, CETA, 
mass transit and others, will make it neces- 
sary for communities to absorb these costs. 
It is going to be extraordinarily difficult to 
raise the funds in the future to operate the 
schools. School board members are going to 
face excruciating decisions. Our early evi- 
dence indicates the nature some of the deci- 
sions that will be made. Teachers will be 
laid off, thus pushing up community unem- 
ployment rates. Inadequate salaries will be 
further eroded, thus limiting our capability 
to attract the most talented individuals for 
teaching jobs. Special programs will be lim- 
ited with the result that some children who 
were formerly given that extra help to suc- 
ceed will now fail. Court cases will multiply 
as services for those who should have spe- 
cial programs are cut. Any “savings” 
achieved from a sweeping 25% plus reduc- 
tion in our education investments will be 
short-term at best. Our interest in protect- 
ing the federal funding that addresses the 
two major federal goals of equal opportuni- 
ty and quality are not selfish from either 
the perspective of those who serve as school 
board members nor from that of the school 
children who are the ultimate recipients of 
school board service. 


IN HONOR OF GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, over 90,000 marchers, 31 
floats, and hundreds of thousands of 
people in the city of New York joined 
the nation of Greece celebrating the 
160th anniversary of her struggle for 
independence. On behalf of the people 
of the 23d Congressional District of 
New York, I want to take this opportu- 
nity to honor the valiant fight of the 
Greek people for their freedom. 

As we examine the common bonds 
between our two nations, I am certain 
my colleagues share my sense of awe 
at the extent of the contributions the 
people of Greece have given to our 
country and the world. Everywhere we 
look we find the imprint of the people 
of the Greek city-state on our culture 
and heritage. Whether it is in our lan- 
guage, literature, the arts, science, 
mathematics, architecture, commerce, 
medicine, philosophy, law, or govern- 
ment we are indebted to the ancient 
Greeks for their gifts and insight. 
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As a college major in the classics, I 
have a particular fondness for the 
great literature Greece has given the 
world. But while each of us can point 
to the treasures of Greece that enrich 
our individual disciplines, it is the 
Greek’s sense of freedom, love of 
learning, and search for truth which 
are most significant. The fundamental 
principles of our Nation are rooted in 
the ideals of ancient Greece. The con- 
cept of democracy to which they gave 
birth has enabled the people of our 
Nation and those of many others to 
live in freedom and dignity. While it 
may not yet flourish in all corners of 
the world, it is still our promise for 
the future. 

The spirit embodied by the people of 
Greece, I believe, serves as a model for 
all the people of the world. For much 
of modern history, their greatly be- 
loved democracy was lost to them. 
Their subjugation at the hands of the 
rulers of the Ottman Empire lasted 
nearly 400 years. I can envision no 
crueler fate for the architects of the 
ideals of freedom and liberty than to 
be conquered and enslaved. 

On March 25, 1821, when a small 
band of Greek patriots began the 
revolt which was to lead to their free- 
dom, it inspired the entire world and 
attracted the support of freedom- 


minded people everywhere, including 
Lord Byron who gave up his life by 
coming to the aid of the Greek people. 

The fight for Greek independence 
was to last 11 difficult years. Perhaps 
the example of our successful Revolu- 


tion strengthened their resolve to shed 
the tyranny of their oppression. 
Indeed, many parallels exist between 
the American Revolution and the 
fight for Greek independence. Just as 
our Revolution caught fire after the 
battles of Lexington and Concord, so 
the Greek independence movement 
spread after uprisings in the Pelopon- 
nesos and some of the Aegean islands. 
As in our case, their formal declara- 
tion of independence was not declared 
until a year after the initial skir- 
mishes. Both revolutions had to fight 
mercenary armies and were aided late 
in the conflict by European allies. Fur- 
thermore, both revolutions at the 
start had no standing army and no 
currency, but were carried to victory 
by the spirit of their people. 

As many of my colleagues join me 
this week in honoring the Greek heri- 
tage and the Greek’s struggle for 
independence, I am sure we share the 
same overwhelming realization that no 
greater recognition can be made of her 
lasting achievements than the activity 
in this forum. For each day as we 
enter this Chamber to consider, 
debate, and vote on the issues before 
us, we, in effect, are paying tribute to 
the ideals and practices born in Greece 
of over 2,500 years ago. 

So, during this week, when the 
people in every village, town, and city 
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in Greece celebrate their independ- 
ence, Americans in every community 
join in paying our respect and in wish- 
ing Greece and her people continued 
prosperity.e 


REAGAN'S TAX PROPOSALS AND 
PROBLEMS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to cut social programs 
that mainly benefit the poor, and the 
proposed adoption of tax policies that 
favor high income brackets are not 
only inequitable, but could have little 
impact on inflation and unemploy- 
ment. 

An article by Prof. William Nord- 
haus of Yale, which appeared in the 
New York Times, effectively argues 
that the President’s tax package 
would subject low-income households 
to the highest tax rates. He also dem- 
onstrates that the Federal Govern- 
ment and Federal deficit are not the 
primary causes of inflation. 

The article follows: 

THE New BRAND or ECONOMICS 


With two major speeches, an audit and a 
gaggle of fact sheets, President Reagan has 
staged an economic thriller, full of heroes 
and villains. We can now see the details of 
the new President’s economic vision. The 
starting point for the program is the Admin- 
istration’s "Brand-New Economics.” What 
are its tenets? 

First, the excessive scope of Government 
is held responsible for the economic ills of 
the day. 

Second, by getting Government's house in 
order, we can regain the golden age of low 
inflation, high procuctivity and low unem- 
ployment. 

Third, the brand-new economics rejects 
the view of the dismal old economics that 
slack is necessary for breaking out of 
today’s stagflation. Demand management is 
eschewed, so there is no apparent connec- 
tion between the budgetary policies adopted 
and the level of unemployment or inflation. 
In short, do not fear policies that stimulate 
rapid economic growth as long as they are 
led by expansion of the private sector. 

Behind the banner of reducing waste and 
unleashing the private sector, the brand- 
new economics represents an attempt to re- 
verse the redistributed impact of Govern- 
ment policies. 

In the expenditure field, the redistributive 
impact is seen by the exemption of sacred 
middle-class programs—defense, Social Se- 
curity, etc. The remainder contains $75 bil- 
lion of programs that are designed, however 
ineptly, to protect the poor. As Mr. Reagan 
proposes to trim these substantially, the net 
effect is to redistribute resources from the 
poor to defense and taxpayers. 

The regressive feature of the brand-new 
economics can be seen as well in the tax 
package. The personal and business taxes 
are effectively reduced, while Social Secu- 
rity taxes and the earned-income tax credit, 
features heavily affecting low-income fami- 
lies, are unchanged. 
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Moreover, the personal tax cuts—the 
Kemp-Roth cuts—are proportional to taxes, 
so that the upper-income groups benefit far 
more than the lower-income groups. And 
the biggest winners of all are those with the 
largest property income. On the margin, 
their take-home pay goes up 60 percent. 

How much sense does the brand new eco- 
nomics make? Central questions involve the 
supply-siders’ tunnel vision, the indictment 
of Government, the inflation diagnosis, the 
expenditure cuts and the longer-run out- 
look. 

The most striking irony in the brand new 
economics is the focus on incentives for the 
rich, while ignoring those for the poor. Sur- 
prisingly, low-income households face the 
highest “tax rates” (more precisely, the 
benefit-reduction rates). Upon landing a job, 
they may find that their disposable income 
declines as a result of tax rates built into 
programs such as food stamps. Poor fami- 
lies, then, may well face marginal tax rates 
over 100 percent. 

A true supply-sider might wonder whether 
such rates do not stifle work effort. Yet, the 
brand-new economics actually raises the tax 
rate on the poor by technical changes in the 
food stamp program. 

Are tax incentives only for affluent job 
holders? Is it accurate to state that reckless 
Government tax and regulatory policies 
have caused the poor productivity and 
growth of the United States economy? 
Would that it were so simple. Most econom- 
ic studies attribute at most a quarter of the 
productivity slowdown to Government mis- 
management. 

Other features of the last decade, such as 
rising oil prices, changing demography, sec- 
toral shifts and tight money, are more sig- 
nificant. I cannot see how the brand-new 
economics will significantly alter these 
trends. 

A third feature of the brand-new econom- 
ics is to attribute the inflation to Govern- 
ment deficits. (Actually, they appear uncer- 
tain on this issue, sometimes money growth 
is considered the villain.) On occasion, Presi- 
dential simplification can serve as a useful 
rallying cry. But associating inflation with 
Government deficits is simply an old hus- 
bands’ tale. 

The years in which inflation rose in the 
United States, 1973 and 1979, were periods 
in which the public sector was in surplus. 
Moreover, countries that have shown supe- 
rior recent inflation performance, West 
Germany and Japan, had at the same time 
much larger Govenment deficits relative to 
their economy than the United States. 
Blaming the affairs of state for our entire 
economic mess is politically chic, but eco- 
nomically groundless. 

The aspect of the brand-new economics 
that has most promise is the expenditure 
cuts. Although many cuts are regressive, the 
package attacks several long-standing 
abuses. Many, such as dairy price supports 
or waste treatment grants or public service 
employment, have been criticized by policy 
analysts for years. Unfortunately, their res- 
ervations were often overridden by political 
“realism.” 

If the Reagan list is supplemented with 
prudence in defense spending, as well as 
concern for poorer citizens, it can form a 
useful start for a thorough fiscal spring 
housecleaning. 

The central political and economic issue 
concerning the Reagan economic package is, 
will it work? While there has been no com- 
prehensive study of the validity of the 
brand-new economics, two pieces of analysis 
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cast doubt on the validity of the supply-side 
panacea: 

Data Resources simulated the effects of 
large personal tax cuts in their model. The 
impact on productivity and inflation by the 
mid-1980's is extremely small, less than one- 
tenth of a percentage point. The report of 
the outgoing Council of Economic Advisers 
contains a careful analysis of the impact of 
alternative tax packages. They conclude 
that a 10 percent reduction in personal tax 
rates would have a negligible effect on infla- 
tion and productivity. 

In sum, Mr. Reagan's branch-new econom- 
ics may well succeed in helping trim Federal 
waste, and upper income groups may get a 
bigger share of the pie. In terms of the na- 
tion’s central economic problems—inflation, 
productivity, unemployment, high interest 
rates—we are likely to witness another half- 
decade of stagflation and dashed hopes. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


e Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention an editorial I read in one of 
the major newspapers in my congres- 
sional district, the Lincoln Journal. 

The editorial expresses my feelings 
on the issue of bilingual education. 
The conclusion stands out: 


American citizens, regardless of place or 
original birth or home environment, should 
get their principal schooling in English. And 
much more emphasis ought to be placed on 
teaching of other languages, which are for- 
eign only to our minds, tongues and percep- 
tions. 


I commend the complete editorial to 
my colleagues’ attention. 
{From the Lincoln Journal, Mar. 20, 1981] 
Yes, ENGLISH First, But * * * 


The Reagan administration’s scrapping of 
Carter administration rules requiring that 
every public school district having at least 
16 students with a first language other than 
English teach them in that language was a 
sound decision. 

President Reagan’s subsequent personal 
reinforcement of that judgment also was 
well grounded. 

Competency in English should be the first 
priority for all non-English speaking Ameri- 
cans, he said. We agree. 

That is not a narrow-minded attitude. To 
the contrary, a common language in this 
polyglot continental nation of 225 million 
people is fundamental. We must have the 
capability of talking to and with each other 
with some basic level of comprehension. 

The sharpest critics of the Reagan deci- 
sion against mandatory bilingual education- 
al programs are Americans who came from 
homes where the only language was/is 
Spanish. 

They profoundly understand that lan- 
guage and culture are eternally bound, and 
if children are directed away from Spanish 
as a primary tongue, their proud cultural 
links may also be weakened. But they must 
also agree they are Americans before they 
are hyphenated anything else. 

Unofficially, of course, Spanish already is 
this country’s second language. Those who 
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do not agree probably have not traveled 
much through the American Southwest and 
Florida in the last quarter century. 

Take away Quebec in Canada and Brazil 
in South America, and Spanish is the pri- 
mary language of the “New World” beyond 
the borders of the United States. 

Perhaps what school districts across the 
Republic really ought to be considering is 
requiring several years of instruction in 
Spanish as a basic. If you don’t think bilin- 
gual and multilingual fluency won't be in- 
creasingly important for Americans in the 
21st century, you haven’t kept up with cur- 
rent events, amigo. 

Generally speaking, modern-day Ameri- 
cans are grossly deficient in language arts. 
That deficiency has handicapped our ability 
to win international hearts and minds, to 
say nothing of competitive trade. 

Beyond that, the lack of skill in other lan- 
guages discourages anything other than su- 
perficial understanding of cultural attri- 
butes—even imperatives—which move peo- 
ples around the world. 

The bottom lines, then, are twins. Ameri- 
can citizens, regardless of place of original 
birth or home environment, should get their 
principal schooling in English. And much 
more emphasis ought to be placed on teach- 
ing of other languages, which are foreign 
only to our minds, tongues and percep- 
tions. 


THE SUPPLY SIDE 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Reagan stated in his dra- 
matic address to Congress that “we 
will restore the freedom of all men 
and women to excel and create. We 
will unleash the energy and genius of 
the American people—traits which 
have never failed us.” This affirmation 
of American ability finds its most elo- 
quent expression in the President’s 
tax reduction bill. 

President Reagan’s commitment to 
supply side economics is not unique to 
him. A former President, usually char- 
acterized as liberal, had the same 
vision of the ability of the American 
people. President John Kennedy con- 
cluded his 1963 tax message to Con- 
gres3 with the following confidence in 
America’s ability to grow under the 
proper conditions: 

The most urgent task facing our nation at 
home today is to end the tragic waste of un- 
employment and unused resources—to step 
up the growth and vigor or our national 
economy—to increase job and investment 
opportunities—to impove our productivity— 
and thereby strengthen our nation’s ability 
to meet its worldwide commitments for the 
defense and growth of freedom. 

Providing America the opportunity 
to grow and produce is an issue that 
should transcend party lines or philo- 
sophical labels. In that spirit, I offer 
for the edification of all my colleagues 
an insightful speech by J. William 
Middendorf II, president of the Com- 
mittee for Monetary Research and 
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Education, Inc., explaining the wisdom 
of the growth philosophy embodied in 
the President’s tax reductions. 


SUPPLY-SIDE Economics: A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
(By J. William Middendorf II) 


On July 14, 1977, Congressman Jack 
Kemp and Senator William Roth took the 
concept of supply-side economics out of the 
arcane realm of academic theorists and into 
the real world of political policy debate. 

On that day, with few supporters, Kemp 
and Roth introduced legislation that would 
reduce tax rates by 30 percent across the 
board over three years. Little did the 
Keynesians realize that that bill, more than 
any single act, spelled the end of 45 years of 
dominance by the bankrupt economic prin- 
ciples of Lord Keynes. 

Less than four years later, supply-siders 
dominate the new national administration. 
The revolutionaries have come to power. 
Not surprisingly the Keynesians deny fail- 
ure. The social engineers refuse to accept 
the facts that show their policies inad- 
equate to deal with the triple horrors of in- 
flation, unemployment and inexorably 
rising taxes. 

Now the supply-siders face a different 
problem. As Paul Craig Roberts pointed out 
last week in the Wall Street Journal. “The 
problem (now) isn’t in controlling the policy 
but in controlling the explanation of it.” 

Until recently the supply-siders have been 
on the offensive in a guerrilla war. Now in 
power, they must broaden their base of 
public and political support. Administration 
policy objectives must be translated into 
legislative accomplishments. Just as impor- 
tant, federal objectives must filter down to 
the state and local level. Other than a fail- 
ure to properly implement supply-side 
policy in Washington, the greatest threat to 
proving the viability of this modern eco- 
nomic theory will be the failure of states, 
cities, and counties to throw off the reins of 
Keynesianism. 

If federal tax cuts are simply replaced by 
increased taxes in the states and localities— 
whether through inflation or legislation— 
the people will not enjoy the renewed eco- 
nomic freedom to save and invest in the 
ways needed to improve business productiv- 
ity and increase employment. This could 
frustrate the federal program. 

My purpose, therefore, is less to extol the 
virtues of supply-side policy than to recap 
the arguments needed to popularize it—the 
need and the proven success stories, In 
doing this I hope to address what I see as a 
growing national threat: the danger that op- 
ponents of supply-side economics will so dis- 
tort the facts that political implementation 
of this important new policy will be imped- 
ed. 

We must not lose the battle of semantics. 
Too often our opposition cleverly twists 
terms that are favorable to our viewpoint to 
their own use and adopts negative sounding 
generalized cliches to define our principles. 
For example, a whole generation of econom- 
ic students have been weaned on self-in- 
criminating phrases like “robber baron,” 
“bucket shop,” and "sweat shop” as the 
definition of capitalism, bringing to mind 
old causes and sainted names. At the same 
time, anything opposed to capitalism was 
“progressive,” liberal.“ “enlightened,” 
“concerned,” and “environmentalist.” In the 
battle of semantics we clearly lost. 

A current distortion is the term un- 
earned income” which evokes images of fat 
capitalists in easy chairs clipping their cou- 
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pons while looking out the bay windows of 
their clubs at the peasants below. The IRS 
is the principal proponent of the distinction 
between earned and unearned income: 
“Earned income” is described as wages, 
salary, consulting fees, etc. involving your 
personal service. “Unearned income” is all 
other income whether it be from a savings 
bank or dividends. The latter is therefore 
any income which postponed current con- 
sumption for future income (hopefully 
greater). It is this postponement of current 
pleasure which builds new competitive 
plants that create new jobs and increases 
the long term demand for labor which 
makes wages rise. Ludwig von Mises in the 
introduction of his book Liberalism called 
this an example of “reasonable (human) 
action.” “Reasonable action is distinguished 
from unreasonable action in that it involves 
provisional sacrifices, since they are 
outweighed by the favorable consequences 
that later ensue.” 

Let me begin with some undisputed facts 
which, collectively, develop a conclusive case 
for sharply reduced taxation and govern- 
ment intrusion in the private sector (the 
heart of supply-side economics). 

Fact I: The rate of personal saving has 
dropped steadily throughout the 1970's, 
standing now at about 60 percent of levels 
at the beginning of the decade. 

The reason is very simple. Traditional 
types of saving are, today, money losing 
propositions. Inflation and taxes combine to 
reduce the value of savings and accumulat- 
ed interest. Rather than saving, therefore, 
people “invest” by consuming. Let’s face it: 
people are a lot smarter than most policy 
makers think. They see the value of their 
savings being eroded and they're doing 
something about it. Unfortunately by doing 
so, traditional savers fuel inflation by bid- 
ding up the price of consumer goods and by 
denying the investment capital needed to 
create the new plants and tools for modern- 
ized basic industries. When it takes more 
than $30,000 of new capital to buy the 
modern machinery needed to put one 
worker to work in our major industries, it is 
no wonder jobs are being lost to foreign 
competition using more modern technol- 
ogies. 

Fact II: The total assets of money market 
funds recently topped $100 billion. 

On the surface, this might seem to refute 
the fact that saving is declining. As in so 
many cases, the surface impression is an il- 
lusion. This huge pool of funds is invested 
exclusively in debt rather than equity secu- 
rities, and many of these instruments are 
sold by the Federal Government. Much of 
the pool comes from individuals who have 
sold equity investments for the sole purpose 
of establishing a hedge against inflation. 
Money funds are both riskless and non-pro- 
ductive. They represent simply an invest- 
ment shift into high interest rate vehicles 
and not an infusion of new capital. And, of 
course, money funds owe their very exist- 
ence to inflation. z 

Fact III: The rate of personal indebted- 
ness has recently risen substantially faster 
than income, 

The increase in the use of installment 
credit by consumers parallels the drop in 
consumer saving. It’s the buy-now-pay later 
method of fighting inflation. But its impact 
is substantial. It not only drains credit from 
more productive uses but places a growing 
number of consumers into an increasingly 
precarious financial position. 

Fact IV: During the 1970's the so-called 
underground economy has tripled as a per- 
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centage of GNP as more and more people 
seek largely illegal ways to avoid reporting 
income. 

Using methodology developed by Profes- 
sor Peter Gutmann of Baruch College, it is 
calculated that the underground economy 
jumped to nearly $265 billion in 1978 or 
from about 3-4 percent of GNP in the 50’s 
and 60’s to 12.6 percent in 1978. Through a 
host of illegal activities millions of people 
are findings ways to avoid reporting income. 
It must be assumed that the vast majority 
of these people are not hardened criminals. 
Given lower tax rates many of these people 
would not seek to end-run the tax system. 
Therefore, inflated tax rates not only 
remove a large source of government income 
but actively encourage illegal activity. 

Fact V: The use of tax shelters has sky- 
rocketed in recent years. 

As tens of millions of people find their in- 
flation-propelled income at or near the 
highest tax brackets, more and more are 
seeking legal ways to shelter income. No ag- 
gregate figures on tax shelters exist, but one 
small piece of data illustrates the problem. 
According to the National Tax Shelter 
Digest, the total annual investment in limit- 
ed partnerships has skyrocketed from $1.8 
billion in 1974 to a projected $9.6 billion in 
1981. And that’s only the tip of the iceberg. 
Only a relatively small number of sophisti- 
cated investors use oil and gas or equipment 
leasing partnerships as a means of tax post- 
ponement. The number of people who have 
recently bought investment real estate or 
tax free bonds would, I suspect, be a real 
shock, 

And remember one thing about tax shel- 
ters. They are investments designed solely 
to reduce taxes. Clearly that’s not a very 
productive form of investment for either 
business or government, Neither is it a new 
response to excessive taxation. In 1920, then 
Treasury Secretary David Houston noted 
that high tax rates left over from World 
War I were “rapidly driving the wealthier 
taxpayers to transfer their investments into 
the thousands of millions of tax-free securi- 
ties.” Houston went on to add that, The ef- 
fective way to tax the rich is to adopt rates 
that do not force investment in tax-exempt 
securities” (in effect reduce tax rates, and, 
almost by definition, increase tax revenues.) 

Fact VI: Unemployment is today stuck at 
levels which, in the 1950's and 1960's, we 
would have considered disastrous. Reported 
unemployment among the poor, the young 
and minorities is approaching the propor- 
tion of a national scandal. (Many of the un- 
derprivileged are being induced into the un- 
derground economics of narcotics, street 
crime, etc. Minimum wage requirements 
particularly impact the youth in this 
regard.) 

Again, the reason is simple. A stagnant 
economy, starved of productive capital 
drained off through excessively high tax 
rates and government deficits provides busi- 
ness with no ability and no incentive to 
modernize and expand and thus to hire and 
train new workers. Simultaneously, a combi- 
nation of high public benefits and high tax 
rates gives the unemployed little incentive 
to look for jobs. 

All of these facts suggest a common 
theme. People, whether potential investors 
or the unemployed, need incentives to par- 
ticipate fully and productively in the econo- 
my. Without incentives they will find ways 
to drop out, They will borrow and consume 
rather than save; they will shift capital into 
non-productive uses; they will seek illegal or 
sheltered income to avoid the big tax bite; 
they will opt for leisure rather than work. 
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The most powerful incentive of all is 
simply allowing the individual to enjoy the 
fruit of his labor, to see a positive improve- 
ment in his standard of living, and to have 
the freedom to spend or invest his income 
without the disincentives inherent in high 
taxes and high inflation; in other words, to 
keep his eye on resource enhancement 
rather than tax avoidance. 

Past policy makers have assumed that the 
economic pie is fixed in size, that we can 
only argue about which groups in society 
get how large a slice. As a result, today an 
incentive for one is a penalty for another. 
This once fashionable philosophy has been 
written about by Professor Lester B. 
Thurow of M. I. T. in his book, The Zero- Sum 
Society, where he favored redistribution of 
wealth by mandatory government programs 
in a permanently stagnant society. This 
bankrupt philosophy was also espoused by 
the Club of Rome, the Brandt Commission 
report on North-South relations, the New 
International Economic Order, and by many 
of the environmentalists. 

Supply-siders say that is wrong. Rather 
than fighting over the size of slices, we 
should be enlarging the pie. The result will 
be larger slices for everyone, especially the 
poor, minorities, the unemployed, the better 
off, and even government. 

That is the essence of supply-side econom- 
ics. 
And history shows it works. This is not 
economic snake oil. During the 1920’s under 
prodding from Treasury Secretary Andrew 
Mellon, taxes imposed during World War I 
were drastically reduced. The result was one 
of the most prosperous decades in American 
history. Real GNP rose 54 percent; output 
per man hour rose 66.5 percent. 

And for those who believe a cut in tax 
rates would benefit the rich at the expense 
of the poor, it is instructive to note the 
actual tax impact of the Mellon cut on 
those with the highest incomes. In 1920, 
3,649 tax returns showed income of $100,000 
or more and generated $321 million in taxes. 
By 1928, nearly 16,000 tax returns reported 
income of $100,000 or more and government 
revenue from them, at substantially reduced 
rates, more than doubled to $714 million. 
Part of the difference simply reflects in- 
creased wealth generated by a growing econ- 
omy. But another important factor is that 
at lower tax rates the wealthy simply had 
no further need to hide income in a host of 
tax shelters. 

The Kennedy tax cut of 1963-64 had simi- 
lar results. Personal tax rates were cut an 
average of 20 percent across the board. Far 
from reducing government income, the tax 
cut so stimulated economic growth that tax 
revenue grew substantially. Of particular in- 
terest to the social engineers, tax revenue 
from the wealthy increased steadily 
throughout the 1960's. Unemployment 
dropped by nearly half between 1961 and 
1969 while unemployment among black 
males dropped from 11.7 percent to 3.7 per- 
cent in the same period. 

Also take capital gains rates, for example. 
At 100 percent the tax revenues to the gov- 
ernment would necessarily approach zero, 
of course. In 1969 capital gains rates were 
nearly doubled from a 25 percent tax rate. 
Revenues plummeted from this source and 
of course the venture capital that finances 
new industries substantially dried up. In 
1978, the Steiger Amendment reduced the 
maximum capital gains rate to 28 percent 
and tax revenues increased rapidly while 
venture capital formation revived. Where 
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venture capital exists, new technology and 
new plants follow. 

Other examples abound. 

In Puerto Rico a series of tax cuts total- 
ling 15 percent between 1977 and 1980 has 
resulted in one of the greatest periods of 
growth in the island's history. 

Proposition 13 in California has helped 
push the state’s growth well beyond the na- 
tional average. 

The phenomenal growth of the Japanese 
economy was fueled in part by a steady 
stream of 11 cuts in overall tax rates be- 
tween 1954 and 1974. 

My point is proved also in the reverse. 

As Jude Wanniski points out in his epic 
work The Way the World Works, a good 
laboratory case of supply-side theory com- 
pares neighboring Ghana and the Ivory 
Coast since 1960. Ghana imposed heavy 
taxes (especially at the margin-progressive 
disincentives on the higher brackets) while 
the Ivory Coast did not. Although both 
started with similar natural resources, 
ethnic structures, and per capita incomes, 
today the Ivory Coast has many times the 
per capita income of Ghana. 

Sweden, often seen by social engineers as 
the model economic structure, has some of 
the highest personal tax rates in the world. 
As a result, the Swedish economy is in total 
stagnation. No less an expert than Gunnar 
Myrdal, a major architect of the Swedish 
social economy, has stated that the Swedish 
income tax system bears much of the blame. 

In Italy, another country that leads the 
pack in personal income tax rates, it is esti- 
mated that as much as 50 percent of all 
income comes from the underground econo- 
my. High taxes have made tax avoidance a 
major Italian challenge and virtually guar- 
antee that investment is channelled into un- 
productive uses. 

Probably the most notoriously excessive 
tax in this country is the high rate charged 
on cigarettes in New York. The result is a 
booming cigarette smuggling industry from 
out of state that is thought to source as 
much as 50 percent of the cigarettes sold in 
New York City. 

The point of these examples is clear. 
Supply-side policy works. No, let me state it 
more strongly than that. No other economic 
strategy can create a growing, innovative 
and increasingly productive economy which 
will spur investment, increase jobs and cut 
inflation. 

Supply-side pioneer Arthur Laffer has ex- 
plained the fundamental principle of tax- 
ation that lies behind supply-side economics 
in a remarkably simple and graphic manner. 
His “Laffer curve” is not only an economic 
truism but also a very basic statement of be- 
havior. 

What Professor Laffer shows is that 
people respond to incentives. Up to a certain 
point marginal tax rates—the rate paid on 
the next dollar earned—will not keep people 
from earning and investing savings to in- 
crease earnings even more. Beyond that 
point, when taxes are pushed up by infla- 
tion or law, more and more people will seek 
ways to hide income or will simply decide 
that working is not worth the effort, since 
the rewards are not great enough. 

Of course, it is argued by the Keynesians 
and the social redistributors—the so-called 
“Robin Hood" groups—that a tax cut is fine 
but only if the benefits go to those in the 
lowest income brackets. 

In fact such a tax cut would virtually 
guarantee increased inflation by encourag- 
ing consumption while doing little to pro- 
mote production, or the supply of goods and 
services to be consumed. 
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An even-handed reduction in tax rates 
would have quite a different impact. 

At lower income levels there clearly would 
be some additional consumption, but also 
part of that excessively high level of install- 
ment debt would be paid off which in itself 
is a form of saving. 

At higher income levels saving and invest- 
ment would be powerfully stimulated since 
a larger proportion of the income from in- 
vestment would be tax free. In addition, the 
incentive to hide or shelter income would 
disappear and investment would become 
both more productive and more lucrative. 

More important, those at lower income 
levels would be given a real incentive to in- 
crease earnings by working harder and 
working more productively. 

Finally, there are those who would cut 
business taxes while leaving personal taxes 
high. This, too, would be counterproductive. 

True, it would give existing industries and 
existing firms more money to plow back 
into existing businesses. But it would do 
nothing to encourage entrepreneurs to 
invest in wholly new ventures. It would pro- 
vide no incentive for new companies to 
enter existing industries, thus stimulating 
competition and innovation. 

Business tax cuts are needed, but only in 
conjunction with personal rate reductions. 
The combination will maximize incentives 
to earn more across the board. One recent 
news item is more than a straw in the wind. 
The powerful Chairman of the Democratic 
Study Group, Congressman William M. 
Brodhead, has drafted a bill to reduce tax 
rates on income from savings from 70 per- 
cent to 50 percent at the highest brackets. 

This is the supply-side economic story. It 
needs telling. The point, simply put, is that 
government, at all levels, must avoid erect- 
ing barriers that destroy incentives to inno- 
vate, to improve productivity and encourage 
the retooling of American industry. 

Further, we must continue to remove ill- 
conceived economic regulations so that en- 
hanced competition will achieve the desired 
results. 

We must make government predictable so 
business and individuals will be able to plan. 

None of this implies that government does 
not have a role to play in protecting con- 
sumers, workers, and investors. It means 
simply that laws and regulations must 
permit innovation and should not be so in- 
flexible, capital consuming and diverting 
that business simply throws up its hands 
and ceases to innovate. 

Overall, supply-side policy is a declaration 
of economic independence, of personal free- 
dom. As such, it provides the framework in 
which the economic pie can grow, benefiting 
every person in our still free nation.e 


THE LATEST VICTIM OF 
AMERICA’S HANDGUN WAR 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is in shock over the assassina- 
tion attempt on President Reagan. I 
pray for his rapid recovery, and that 
of Press Secretary James Brady, 
Secret Service Agent Timothy J. Mc- 
Carthy, and District of Columbia 
Police Officer Thomas Delahanty also 
shot in Monday’s tragedy. 
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President Reagan is the latest victim 
of our Nation’s handgun war, which 
claimed nearly 11,000 lives in 1979 and 
may have inflicted an even greater 
number of casualties in 1980. How 
many of our leaders, performers, chil- 
dren, and ordinary citizens must 
become victims of handgun violence 
before we take measures to stop, once 
and for all, the proliferation of hand- 
guns? The time has come for all 
Americans to band together and de- 
clare: We have had enough.“ Con- 
gress simply must enact legislation to 
control the possession and distribution 
of handguns. 

At the least we should proceed im- 
mediately to register all handguns and 
license their owners, prohibiting li- 
censes to criminals and those who, like 
President Reagan's accused attacker, 
have histories of mental imbalance. 
Indeed, such a law nationwide would 
probably have avoided Monday’s trag- 
edy. 

This crisis shows that no one is 
immune to the horror which hand- 
guns cause. We must take immediate 
steps to help prevent yet another 
replay of Monday’s tragedy. 

Mr. Speaker, in further support of 
our Nation’s desperate need for hand- 
gun control laws, I am including in the 
Recor at this time an editorial which 
appeared in today’s New York Times. I 
commend this to the attention of my 
colleagues: 


WRONG AND RIGHT REASONS TO LIMIT Guns 


Would a tough national gun-control law 
have prevented Monday's attempt on Presi- 
dent Reagan's life? Would it bring any relief 
from the street crime now routinely ac- 
knowledged, if not accepted, as a fact of 
everyday urban life? 

Nobody knows for certain, but opponents 
of gun control are sure to argue that this is 
no time for a rush to judgment—that emo- 
tions aroused by the shooting are hardly a 
meaningful basis for serious legislation. 

They are right—and wrong. Gun control is 
unlikely to stop cold-eyed, or wild-eyed, 
would-be Presidential assassins. But any 
considered look at the subject demonstrates 
the wide national benefit of new gun-con- 
trol legislation. 

There is a knee-jerk quality to the simple 
assertion that reducing guns will reduce 
crime. Especially in rural areas, Americans 
have always owned guns. The gun lobby 
likes to point out that only one-half of one 
percent of all the handguns in circulation 
are ever used in crimes. Research shows 
that gun laws may only shift crime from 
“hard” targets, like banks, to softer ones, 
like old people. 

But such complexities do not weaken the 
case for gun control. Research also shows 
that assault victims are far more likely to 
die from gunshot wounds than from stab 
wounds, and that since most murders are 
committed on impulse, the distinction is im- 
portant. It also shows that gun control laws 
can work. 

New York City’s Sullivan law, taken seri- 
ously by the police, has hardly rid the city 
of gun crimes, but experts believe it holds 
down the murder rate. In Massachusetts, a 
study found that a heavily publicized gun 
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law resulted in a 16 percent decline in gun 
assaults and a 40 percent decline in gun 
homicides. 

More important, rural Americans have 
always owned guns, but only recently have 
urban Americans begun to arm themselves 
in a big way. Handgun sales rose from an 
annual average of 600,000 before 1964 to 2.8 
million in 1968, when they leveled off. Most 
of the new sales apparently occurred in 
cities that experienced riots in that period. 
Last year’s Miami riot may have set off a 
new wave of gun purchases. These urban 
guns are surely more likely to be involved in 
crime than guns in rural areas. 

Since the American population is so 
mobile, there is need for a national gun law 
rather than a welter of state and local laws. 
If such a law would not reduce crime from 
its present levels, there is plenty of factual 
evidence to suggest that it would reduce 
killings and hold down future crime in- 
creases. 

These ideas are not the result of emotion- 
alism in the wake of the attack on President 
Reagan; they are the result of considered 
research over a period of years. Congress 
would do well to act on them. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION FOR 
A NATIONAL AGENDA ON THE 
1980's 


HON. BOB EDGAR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly learned about the testimony of 
Stuart Eizenstat before the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of 


the Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee on the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission for a National 
Agenda on the 1980’s. Formerly the 
chief domestic policy adviser of Presi- 
dent Carter, Mr. Eizenstat is in a par- 
ticularly good position to discuss the 
pros and cons of the report of the 
panel on metropolitan and nonmet- 
ropolitan America. As one who is 
deeply involved in the problems of our 
older, industrial cities in the North- 
east and Midwest, I greatly appreciate 
Mr. Eizenstat's perceptive remarks. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF STUART E. EIZENSTAT 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commit- 
tee, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you to discuss the report of the 
President's Commission for a National 
Agenda for the Eighties concerning “Urban 
America in the Eighties.” There are many 
areas of the report with which I agree—in- 
cluding their emphasis on people-oriented 
programs, improving mobility for the disad- 
vantaged, uniformity needed for welfare 
programs, and recognition that people re- 
maining in cities have needs government 
must respond to. But, as one who worked to 
formulate and carry out President Carter's 
National Urban Policy, I am deeply con- 
cerned with some parts of the report and 
with the manner in which it has been read. 

My disagreements with the report grow 
out of what I believe to be its determinist 
view of the forces affecting American cities, 
its presentation of unnecessary conflicts be- 
tween the policy choices available, its mis- 
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reading of the methods and objectives of 
the Carter Urban Policy, and its vagueness 
and shortsightedness in posing policy op- 
tions for the future. Further, all of these 
flaws have been magnified by the public's 
incorrect perception of the report as advo- 
cating the wholesale abandonment of older 
central cities by government and by the 
people who live in them. 

Looking first at the report, I take issue 
with its perception of the movement of jobs 
and population away from older central 
cities as “immutable,” as the expression of 
some kind of ultimate, market-based truth, 
which government is helpless to influence, 
foolhardy even to try. Believing in this irre- 
sistable force, the report postulates a series 
of conflicts between policies which attempt, 
fruitlessly, to oppose it and those which 
seek, wisely, to accommodate it. Thus, we 
are told that we must choose between pro- 
grams that are “people oriented,” that is, 
which aid people regardless of location, and 
those which are “place oriented,” focusing 
on particular types of areas. Similarly, the 
report asserts, government must choose 
whether to promote national economic de- 
velopment or urban revitalization, whether 
to bring people to jobs or jobs to people, 
whether to try to restore cities to their pre- 
cise former status or to accelerate their de- 
cline, and whether, in the report’s terms, to 
adjust. to redistributional trends, 
rather than attempt to reverse them.” 
Given these choices, it is not surprising that 
the report sees the Carter Urban Policy and 
other efforts to spur commercial develop- 
ment in the cities as misdirected and 
doomed to failure. 

The realities of urban America are quite 
different and considerably more complex. 
First, the report ignores the role played by 
government policies, whether, unintentional 
or not, in creating and accelerating the de- 
cline in older urban areas. The Federal gov- 
ernment which opened the West and contin- 
ues to this day to help it grow through 
needed water projects and subsidized irriga- 
tion, which brought electricity and new 
technologies to the South, which paved the 
highways and financed the subdivisions for 
the suburbs, which controlled the numbers, 
nationalities, and entry ports of immigrants, 
and which determined how commerce 
should be subsidized, regulated and taxed, 
has had a critical impact on the locational 
choices of businesses and individuals. 

We should recognize that state and local 
decisions as to discrimination against minor- 
ities, levels of public assistance, tax burdens, 
labor practices, and incentives to industry 
have been equally influential. 

Nor is it true that pure market forces op- 
erating without conscious government direc- 
tion will necessarily produce the most effi- 
cient allocation and use of economic re- 
sources. For example, a company may have 
good business reasons to close an older, cen- 
tral city plant in favor of building a new, 
suburban one, or to abandon a high tax, 
strong labor state in favor of a lower tax, 
right-to-work one. Yet, the societal costs of 
unemployment, empty housing, and unused 
capacity in the areas abandoned, and of pro- 
viding housing and infrastructure at the 
new sites may far exceed what it would have 
cost government to retain a company in its 
original location. What is profitable for one 
business is not necessarily efficient for the 
Nation. 

The report also fails to consider adequate- 
ly the extent to which the trend away from 
central cities may moderate or reverse in 
the immediate future. A number of factors 
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could contribute to such a change—high 
energy costs; smaller household sizes; the 
growth of single-parent households, depend- 
ent upon community-based services and 
facilities. At the same time, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that there are limits to 
the willingness and capacity of newer areas 
to tolerate continued growth. The extreme 
inflation of housing prices in many areas of 
California, the spread of exclusionary 
zoning practices, the increasing popularity 
of “no growth” policies, and the water prob- 
lems of the southwest all suggest that it 
may be more difficult for businesses and in- 
dividuals to relocate to such areas in the 
future. These many elements will not alone 
revitalize cities, but they should create a 
willingness on the part of many people to 
return to cities—if there is something left to 
return to. 

This leads to my fundamental disagree- 
ment with the report. A sound urban 
policy—the kind which the Carter Adminis- 
tration worked to carry out and which I be- 
lieve the Nation needs—is not directed to re- 
storing cities to some unattainable former 
glory—as the report asserts. Here I believe 
the report quite correctly notes the perma- 
nent transformation of older cities from 
manufacturing centers to service centers. A 
sound urban policy, instead, is directed to 
preserving American’s cities, assisting them 
to adopt the changes that are taking place, 
but with a minimum of social cost and 
human suffering. 

To do this will require that we view na- 
tional development trends not as immutable 
forces of nature, but rather as the product 
of a range of technological and social 
changes, and of a host of governmental ac- 
tions. And, we must appreciate our power to 
affect these trends—to accelerate or retard 
them, to direct them, to create varying im- 
pacts in different types of cities or on differ- 
ent population groups. 

In this context, a sound urban policy will 
require both “people oriented” and “place 
oriented” programs. The people oriented 
programs—federalization of welfare, im- 
proved job training, mobility—would, as the 
report notes, help to alleviate the distress of 
lower income people living in the cities. But, 
such programs would also help to moderate 
and contain the decline of cities. They 
would help to break the cycle of decay, in 
which the loss of jobs and middle income 
residents leads to higher tax burdens and 
declining services for those who remain, 
thereby stimulating further departures and 
erosion of the tax base. In addition, 
“people” programs which genuinely equal- 
ized assistance benefits throughout the 
country and which encouraged mobility 
would help to reduce the public assistance 
burden borne by any particular area. Thus, 
such people programs would help to pro- 
duce precisely the kind of result which the 
report claims is unattainable—arresting the 
decline of central cities. 

But, “place oriented” programs have an 
equally important role to play. As one who 
still bears scars from the Carter Administra- 
tion’s welfare reform effort, I can safely 
predict that it will be some time before the 
federalization of welfare lifts this dispropor- 
tionate burden from the cities. Indeed, 
President Reagan seems to be moving in 
precisely the opposite direction. 

While we await the millenium of the wel- 
fare reform, it is clear that cities will need 
other help—place oriented help—to enable 
them to retain jobs and tax base. 

But, properly targeted development aid 
does more than compensate for transient 
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disparities among localities. It can offset the 
marginal profit advantage which would oth- 
erwise motivate businesses to move. It can 
tip the scales toward preservation in the 
face of earlier government policies which, 
perhaps inadvertently, promoted waste and 
abandonment. It can hold communities to- 
gether, maintaining decent lives for the 
people who remain in cities, instead of 
seeing them condemned either to dispersal 
or decay. 

Note that I stress the retention of busi- 
ness and the development of new opportuni- 
ties, not the restoration of industries that 
have departed, as the report suggests. The 
mill towns of New England, the garment 
center of Manhattan, the steel mills of Ohio 
may not be restored to their former func- 
tions—any more than western Pennsylvania 
will regain the oil industry from Louisiana, 
Texas, Alaska, and abroad. But, these areas 
can benefit from new business opportuni- 
ties, can retain their economic viability and 
share in new growth—if they are not writ- 
ten off by the rest of the country. 

A sound urban policy will reject the un- 
necessary choices posed by the report. The 
challenge is not to decide whether to revi- 
talize cities or to promote national economic 
development, but rather to work for im- 
provements in the national economy which 
benefit all regions. The choice need not be 
between bringing jobs to people or people to 
jobs; it should be, rather, to provide social 
welfare and education policies within a 
healthy business climate, thus permitting 
mobility where people desire it, but enhanc- 
ing the stability and retaining the value of 
our urban centers. The question is not 
whether to seek to stop development trends 
or to accelerate them, but rather how to 
shape those trends so that they provide the 
maximum benefit to all Americans. 

This brings me to my final concern with 
the report, and that is the manner in which 
it has been presented publicly. There is 
much in the report that is thoughtful, many 
recommendations, such as the federalization 
of welfare, which would help to stem the de- 
cline in our urban areas. The report does 
not call for the abandonment of older cen- 
tral cities, but rather for policies that will 
help them adjust to a changed role in the 
future. When it proposes that government 
accelerate the processes that have drawn 
people and industry away from cities, it 
does not seek to produce a vacant, decaying 
urban America, but instead, smaller cities 
with new functions. 

Unfortunately, however, that is not the 
direction of the report’s major emphasis. 
Some may unfortunately take it as a pre- 
text for inaction on urban problems. It may 
be used to justify a policy argument unique 
in American history—that distressed areas 
should be ignored simply because they are 
distressed and because it is more consistent 
with those immutable forces of progress to 
allow, even promote, urban deterioration. 

I do not believe this argument will prevail. 
The American people worked—successful- 
ly—to rebuild the South. They worked—suc- 
cessfully—to make the dust bowls of the De- 
pression bloom again. They worked—suc- 
cessfully—to bring water and power to the 
West. They worked—successfully—to devel- 
op the human and natural resources of this 
land. And, the American people can and will 
work—successfully—to break the cycle of 
decay and preserve this Nation's great cities. 

Without such an effort, oriented to dis- 
tress areas and urban communities there is 
a very real threat of the United States being 
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divided into sick and healthy regions—some- 
thing we should seek to avoid.e 


CLASS A GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 


HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is, indeed, unfortunate that in every 
sporting contest there must be a loser 
in addition to a winner. Such is the 
case with Buckeye Trail High School 
girls’ basketball team, located in Old 
Washington, Ohio. However, while the 
team may have been on the lower end 
of the final score, they cannot be con- 
sidered simply losers. 

This high spirited and highly suc- 
cessful team, coached by Mr. Dave 
Linn, lost to Anna High School in the 
finals of the Ohio State class A girls’ 
basketball State championship tourna- 
ment played in Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 21, 1981. The score of the tense 
game was 54 to 52. The team and 
coaching staff are, nevertheless, to be 
commended on such a fine perform- 
ance. It is teams like this and the per- 
sonnel involved that have given girls’ 
basketball great credibility in recent 
years. These young women and the 
coaching staff are to be congratulated 
on not only their individual and team 
efforts, but also on their contribution 
to the advancement of women in 
sports. 

I would also, Mr. Speaker, like to 
draw attention to the achievements by 
two particular individuals on the team. 

Ms. Connie Doutt, a member of the 
Buckeye Trail High School girls’ bas- 
ketball team was named class A State 
Player of the Year. She was also 
chosen for the first team on the all- 
State squad and also to the all-tourna- 
ment team. 

Ms. Susan Shugart, also a member 
of this team was chosen for inclusion 
in the all-tournament team. 

Both of these girls have excelled in 
their objective and are to be congratu- 
lated on their efforts and achieve- 
ments. 

On behalf of Ohio’s 18th Congres- 
sional District, I congratulate and 
commend these athletes on their ac- 
complishments.@ 


BUDGET CUTS AND THE 
ELDERLY IN NEW YORK 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Reagan has presented his economic 
package with the stated goals of elimi- 
nating waste in government and revi- 
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talizing the American economy. But I 
believe that the way he has chosen to 
achieve these goals promises even 
more severe problems for America 
than we now face. 

According to the President, govern- 
ment “must not be used to regulate 
the economy or bring about social 
change.” In other words, he would 
drastically reduce the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in social programs 
and the economy. 

I support budget cuts that help to 
achieve more efficient government or 
eliminate waste of public funds. I sup- 
port the principle of a balanced 
budget, and would be happy to see 
taxpayers’ dollars withdrawn from 
support of special interests. 

But in too many cases the Presi- 
dent’s cuts ignore the real value of 
Government programs, and make un- 
balanced, meat-ax slashes instead of 
fair, reasoned reductions. For exam- 
ple, nutrition programs are to be cut 
by some $5 billion, while the defense 
budget will rise by six times that 
amount. 

Government is not the problem we 
face today. The problem we face is in- 
flation, and unemployment, both of 
which have been caused by global eco- 
nomic problems and by inappropriate 
and ineffective American responses. 
Far from being the cause of our trou- 
bles, government must be an integral 
part of the solution. The question we 
face is not how to restrain govern- 
ment’s use; it is how can we best use it 
to solve our economic crisis. 

While the President is claiming that 
his program provides a safety net for 
the truly needy, on close examination 
this is simply not the case. In fact, the 
cuts will hit hardest among those 
often considered to be the most vul- 
nerable members of society—the elder- 
ly. According to the Census Bureau, 
after a decade of decline the number 
of elderly persons below the poverty 
level jumped from 13.9 percent in 1978 
to 15.1 percent in 1979. And 24.7 per- 
cent of elderly persons are in the near 
poor category—those with incomes 
within 125 percent of poverty. These 
are frightening statistics, yet I fear 
that many, many more senior citizens 
will become part of these statistics if 
the President’s economic program be- 
comes reality. In New York State 
alone, it is estimated that during 1982 
the low-income elderly will lose over 
$250 million in critically needed pro- 
gram benefits. These programs include 
medicaid, food stamps, title XX social 
services, social security, and subsidized 
housing, among others. 

The administration budget recom- 
mends that Federal medicaid spending 
be capped at $100 million below the 
$16.2 billion that had been previously 
estimated for fiscal year 1981. This 
figure would be increased by 5 percent 
in 1982 and by the rate of inflation in 
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future years. This arrangement would 
replace the existing system of Federal 
Government matching expenditures 
by the States for health care for the 
needy. Currently, New York State has 
budgeted $4.2 billion for medicaid ex- 
penditures of which 41.6 percent will 
be spent on care for the elderly. Rea- 
gan’s medicaid cuts would not reduce 
expenditures below current levels, 
rather it would be aimed at reducing 
the rate of expansion in the program. 
It can be assumed, however, that 
access to services in the future will 
became much more restricted given 
the additional financial burdens which 
are likely to be placed on State and 
city budgets. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, many doctors, hospitals and 
nursing homes may begin to refuse ac- 
cepting medicaid patients or be forced 
to cut the quality of care provided. 

The administration proposes a $2.6 
billion reduction in spending for food 
stamps. The number of older persons 
receiving food stamps has increased 
dramatically in recent years, so that 
this budget cut has a particularly 
strong impact on the elderly. For ex- 
ample, persons with incomes over 130 
percent of the poverty level would be 
denied food stamp eligibility. Hearings 
held by the House Committee on the 
Aging have shown that many needy 
older persons are just over the poverty 
line and would be negatively affected 
by these eligibility changes. In New 
York State as many as 35,000 elderly 
households could lose their food 
stamps, and the value of coupons re- 
ceived could be cut by over 12 per- 
cent—to average less than $77 a month 
per household. 

President Reagan’s budget contains 
several changes in social security in- 
cluding the elimination of the mini- 
mum benefit. It has been estimated 
that about 220,000 older New Yorkers 
receive a total subsidy of $132 million 
a year under the minimum benefit 
program. In New York City 13,000 low- 
income elderly stand to lose an aver- 
age of $50 a month in the minimum 
benefit. These recipients would be 
mostly women and minorities who 
generally have a shorter work history. 
Under the Reagan plan, some individ- 
uals could lose the total amount of 
their subsidy provided by the mini- 
mum benefit. Although it is intended 
that supplemental security income 
(SSI)—will replace these benefits, 
many low-income elderly people who 
could not qualify for either SSI or 
public assistance because of strict eli- 
gibility requirements would lose their 
social security minimum benefit. 

The Reagan budget will result in 
cuts in subsidized housing, severely af- 
fecting the elderly. These cuts are in 
the section 8 rent subsidy and low- 
income public housing programs and 
will total 4,100 units statewide. While 
the proposed budget does provide for 
funding of the section 202 housing 
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program for the elderly at approxi- 
mately last year’s levels, a total of 
1,880 units for the elderly will be lost 
under all subsidized housing programs 
in New York State under the Presi- 
dent’s plan. With the decrease in fund- 
ing of these programs will come a rise 
in the number of applicants placed on 
the city’s waiting lists for public hous- 
ing which is currently 20,000 people 
long. In addition, New York City, 
which needs about 35,000 new units of 
section 8 and public housing, would 
only receive enough subsidies for 
14,500 units under these programs. 
The elderly would lose almost 1,000 of 
that amount and those already receiv- 
ing rental assistance will face rent/ 
income ratio increases from 25 percent 
to 30 percent of earned income. 

Title XX—social services for the 
poor—is a major source of funding for 
a wide range of programs having a 
direct impact on the elderly. These 
funds would become part of a block 
grant along with approximately 40 
other human service programs and 
would be funded at 25 percent below 
the level currently provided by these 
individual programs. Since the funds 
would become part of a single block 
grant to the State, there is no assur- 
ance that the present allocation to the 
elderly would be maintained, affecting 
such programs as in-home services, 
homemaker/housekeeper assistance, 
and protection services. Tragically as 
many as 48 senior centers in New York 
City funded under title XX could 
close, turning away the 10,000 elderly 
persons taking advantage of these 
services each year. 

The home energy assistance pro- 
gram is also to be consolidated into a 
block grant program with a 25-percent 
reduction in funding. Approximately 
350,000 elderly households in New 
York State are expected to receive 
low-income energy assistance to help 
pay heating and cooling costs this 
year. A 25-percent reduction would 
mean that 85,500 fewer elderly house- 
holds would receive energy aid, with- 
out even taking the increased price of 
energy into account next year. In addi- 
tion, because of the block grant 
system, States would have complete 
flexibility to determine what fuel as- 
sistance or emergency programs they 
wished to provide the elderly and the 
needy. Up to 62,000 low-income elderly 
households in New York City might 
not be served if the State does not 
deem energy assistance a priority for 
older people. 

The proposed elimination of public 
service employment programs (CETA) 
by the end of fiscal year 1981—for a 
savings of $4.6 billion—may have an 
impact on older persons much greater 
than the relatively small number of 
older persons who have worked in this 
program may otherwise indicate. 
Many CETA workers have provided 
vital services to the elderly such as 
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homemaker services or in senior cen- 
ters. In New York City alone over 
11,500 CETA employees will be jobless 
after June 1981. Although it is diffi- 
cult to detail the precise number of 
CETA employees in senior centers, the 
total elimination of these public serv- 
ice jobs will be devastating to the el- 
derly as well. 

These programs represent some of 
the major areas most seriously in- 
volved with the elderly, though many 
others will be cut or eliminated under 
President Reagan’s budget. Yet, huge 
portions of the Federal budget have 
been overlooked in the rush to slash 
Government spending. These include 
increases in expenditures for the mili- 
tary, subsidies for multinational corpo- 
rations, oil depletion allowances, and 
highway projects. We must work in 
Congress toward a more equitable and 
humane approach for resolving our 
Nation’s economic ills. We must 


oppose current efforts which would 
further penalize and overburden the 
elderly, the sick, the blind, the dis- 
abled, and the millions of other Ameri- 
cans, young and old, who by any 
honest definition can be described as 
being truly needy.e 


WOMEN ARE NOT MADE FOR 
ORDEAL OF COMBAT, MARINE 
GENERAL INSISTS 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, our 
military services continue to perpetu- 
ate the fiction that men and women 
are somehow physical equals. Women 
continue to be fed into so-called 
combat support units where many of 
them will die when a war starts. Men 
and women were physically designed 
for different roles in life by our Cre- 
ator. Brig. Gen. William Weise of the 
U.S. Marine Corps recently pointed 
out some of the facts in this issue. 
What follows is the story of his re- 
marks as they appeared in the Chica- 
go Sun Times of March 23, 1981: 
WOMEN ARE Not MADE FOR ORDEAL OF 
COMBAT, MARINE GENERAL INSISTS 
Parris ISLAND, S.C.—The second-in-com- 
mand at the Marine Corps’ East Coast boot 
camp says women are neither physically nor 


emotionally equipped to handle the rigors 
of combat. 

I've been in quite a bit of combat,” Brig. 
Gen. William Weise said. “I do not feel the 
average woman is equipped physically or 
emotionally to handle it. 

“I would not want to see my daughters or 
female friends of mine in a combat situation 
if I could avoid it.” 

Weise made the comments as he watched 
female recruits receive defensive combat 
training at Parris Island. 

Weise, 52, who served as a mortar section 
leader and rifle platoon commander in the 
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waning days of the Korean War, won the 
Navy Cross, the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit with the combat V“ and three 
Purple Hearts during a 1967 tour in Viet- 
nam as a battalion commander. 

The general, who jogs almost six miles 
each day around the recruit depot, said he 
was speaking primarily of women in ground 
force units who could be caught in combat. 

“They are capable under certain circum- 
stances, like defending their homeland, but 
not generally as a professional organiza- 
tion,” he said. 

“The ardors of combat are unlike any 
other human experience. 

“The average woman is 105 pounds. If you 
put 35 pounds of combat gear on her, plus 
her helmet (six pounds] and her weapons [a 
six-pound M-16 rifle and 14-ounce gre- 
nades], it is a great physical strain.“ he said. 

While Weise, discounted the ability of 
women to withstand the rigors of combat, 
he defended the familiarization training in 
defensive combat techniques the Marine 
Corps began giving its female recruits last 
week. 

“Basically, we are teaching them how to 
live in the field,” he said as recruits rap- 
pelled down a 46-foot tower in front of him. 
“On the modern battlefield, the enemy can 
land a force in your rear, and you have to 
know how to defend yourself. 
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è Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congressional Black Caucus has been 
deeply concerned that the administra- 
tion’s budget proposals will dispropor- 
tionately impact on the poor and low- 
income citizens of this country. We 
have been particularly concerned that 
the budgetary process will not allow 
adequate time to review the ramifica- 
tions of the administration’s proposals 
on those who are currently served by 
Federal social programs. The House 
Education and Labor Committee, how- 
ever, has chosen to conduct extensive 
oversight hearings on the cutbacks to 
programs under their jurisdiction. My 
distinguished colleague, the gentlelady 
from New York, SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, 
testified before the Education and 
Labor Committee on the CBC's con- 
cerns about the impact of President 
Reagan’s budget proposals on the 
poor. I am submitting her testimony 
for the benefit of our colleagues: 
TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSWOMAN SHIRLEY 
CHISHOLM (D-N.Y.) ON BEHALF OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS BEFORE THE 
House EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, members of this commit- 
tee, it always gives me great pleasure to 
appear before my colleagues on the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. Although I am 
no longer amongst its ranks, the work of 
this Committee remains very dear to my 
heart. I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for the efforts you are undertaking in this 
series of oversight hearings on President 
Reagan’s Budget package, “A Program for 
Economic Recovery.” 
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Too many of my colleagues have forgotten 
that the “Great Society Programs” were 
created because of the unmet needs of the 
poor and disadvantaged. Many of these 
needs still exist today. Your hearings reaf- 
firm your interest and concern for those 
who are the “least of these.” The Caucus 
commends you for your efforts in this area. 

Earlier this year, the Congressional Black 
Caucus met with President Reagan regard- 
ing the then contemplated approaches of 
his economic recovery program. At that 
time, we asked the President not to balance 
the budget on the backs of the poor and 
place additional burdens on those who al- 
ready have been hardest hit by inflation 
and unemployment. Upon reviewing the 
budget proposals outlined by the President 
in his message to the nation, the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus concluded that the Ad- 
ministration’s economic recovery program 
will have a devastating impact on the poor, 
the disadvantaged, the elderly, and those 
with limited incomes. The Caucus has gone 
on record, and we reiterate today, our fun- 
damental disagreement with the Adminis- 
tration’s program. The Caucus has taken up 
the President's challenge to produce a 
better economic alternative. 

In the past month, we have heard a great 
deal of talk about the Administration's 
budget proposals leaving a number of pro- 
grams intact to form a “social safety net” 
for the “truly needy”. Let me say, that the 
Congressional Black Caucus is at a loss to 
explain which Americans are defined as the 
“truly needy”. Further, we believe that the 
seven programs which constitute the “social 
safety net” do not really address the needs 
of the poor. As David Rosenbaum observed 
in a recent New York Times article, the 
“safety net“ for the needy, assist not only 
the poor but also many people who are not 
poor and some who are quite well off.” 

When President Reagan announced his 
economic package on February 18, before 
our joint session of Congress he declared 
that: “We will continue to fulfill the obliga- 
tions that spring from our national con- 
science. Those who through no fault of 
their own must depend on the rest of us, the 
poverty-stricken, the disabled, the elderly, 
all those with true need, can rest assured 
that the social safety net of programs they 
depend on are exempt from any cuts.” 

A study conducted by the Project on Food 
Assistance and Poverty, a research organiza- 
tion sponsored by the Field Foundation, 
shows that 23 percent of the 25 million 
Americans with incomes below that poverty 
line receive no benefits from the seven 
safety net programs that are exempt from 
reductions, and that 60 percent receive 
either nothing or no more than a free meal 
for their children on school days. 

That 60 percent is composed largely of 
welfare mothers and their children. The 
University of Chicago Center for the Study 
of Welfare Policy has calculated that such 
families would lose $12 million a month for 
each child because of cutbacks in the food 
stamp program and probably much more de- 
pending on how they are affected by reduc- 
tions in Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, Medicaid, emergency fuel assist- 
ance and other programs. 

The Chicago Center’s study found that 
the working poor would be among the hard- 
est hit by the proposed reductions. The 
study showed, for example, that a typical 
poor working mother in New York with two 
school-age children would have her dispos- 
able monthly income reduced by about 15 
percent, from about $700 to about $600, if 
the Reagan program was enacted. 
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Let's examine the Administration's budget 
proposals under this Committee's jurisdic- 
tion which will impact negatively upon the 
poor in America. 


BLOCK GRANTS 


With respect to the block grant approach, 
it is the firm belief of the Caucus that Fed- 
eral programs should meet certain criteria: 
they should be national in scope, account- 
able, efficient and equitable. It is clear to us 
that the block grant approach violates all of 
these criteria. 

The Administration's rationale for block 
granting social service programs is clearly 
outlined in the February 18, budget docu- 
ment, “A Program for Economic Recovery”, 
“The Administration’s block grant proposal 
will enable States to plan and coordinate 
their own service programs, (and) establish 
their own practices 

The Caucus believes that any budget pro- 
posal which give states total discretion to 
“establish their own priorities’ for social 
service programs would be a disaster for the 
poor. Many of the programs in the proposed 
block grant provide services to targeted pop- 
ulations because of a national recognition of 
their special needs. The President's block 
grant proposal contains no method by 
which assistance will be specifically pro- 
vided to these special needs populations. We 
would urge the Committee to remember 
that the poor would clearly be endangered 
by a block grant system of social service 
funding. The probability that funds will be 
shifted from survival programs into pro- 
grams that appeal to the middle-class voters 
or local power structures is all too great. 
These fears are confirmed by the history of 
the community development block grant 
program, general revenue sharing, and by 
the historic vulnerability of poor people to 
local pressure groups. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Community Services Administration, 
CSA, formally succeeded the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO), in 1975. CSA 
still administers a nationwide network of 
Community Action Agencies (CAAs), local 
community-based and community-con- 
trolled organizations charged with the dual 
mission of service delivery and advocacy for 
the poor. 

The Community Services Administration, 
in fiscal year 1980, administers 900 CAAs 
and about 40 Community Development Cor- 
porations (CDCs). A number of small, cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid programs (e.g., Senior 
Opportunities and Services, Community 
Food and Nutrition) also are operated by 
CSA, with CAAs and CDC's serving as 
grantees for much of this assistance. Final- 
ly, the Agency provides some training and 
technical assistance through regional and 
national grantees and conducts demonstra- 
tions and national evaluations of other Fed- 
eral programs for the low-income. 

President Reagan proposes to eliminate 
the Community Services Administration 
and to place antipoverty activities into a 
$3.8 billion social service block grant to be 
run by the Department of Health and 
Human Services. At the heart of the com- 
munity action concept is the tripartite gov- 
erning board consisting of local elected offi- 
cials or their representatives, low-income in- 
dividuals elected by their community, and 
representatives of business, labor, religious 
or other major organizations in the area. 
The block grant proposal offers no mecha- 
nism for the continued involvement of a 
broad cross-section of the community in an- 
tipoverty activities. 
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Further, the potential conflicts under a 
social services block grant, which I discussed 
earlier, already exist between Community 
Action Agencies and local government. Com- 
munity Action officials say that their role as 
advocates for the poor often places them in 
an adversarial position with their local gov- 
ernments. This situation currently jeopar- 
dizes their abilities to receive funds from 
these governments for service delivery. CSA, 
and its predecessor, OEO, was created be- 
cause state and local governments had nei- 
ther the resources, the ability nor the inter- 
est in working effectively with the poor. 
Certainly, we can not now expect that these 
same governments are willing to use their 
social service funds to promote service deliv- 
ery for the poor. 

I would remind this Committee that the 
social service block grant lumps some pro- 
grams together including CSA, and reduce 
their total budgets by 25 percent. Under the 
plan, states could spend the block grant 
money in any proportion they choose and 
they do not have to fund every project in 
the block. Consequently, there is no guaran- 
tee that the 1.5 million elderly poor will 
continue to receive SOS services or that the 
rural poor will receive technical assistance 
for rural development programs. Indians 
and migrants could also lose demonstration 
funds aimed at finding new ways to lift 
them out of poverty. New York state would 
lose $58 million in low-income energy assist- 
ance funds. All of us would agree, I believe, 
that the above groups can be called “truly 
needy” and yet they face a long fall 
through the President’s “safety net”. 

Activities currently funded under Title 
VII, of the Economic Opportunity Act will 
not be part of the social service block grant 
but they will be transferred to HUD's com- 
munity support block grant. As you can see 
“block granting” is as fashionable as “jelly 
beans.” Under this title, Community Devel- 
opment Corporations have been used to 
spur the creation of programs in which low- 
income people can participate and improve 
the quality of life in this community. In fact 
the first CDC grant was made to the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation in 
my Congressional district. The development 
of Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Plaza 
has contributed greatly to the revitalization 
of Central Brooklyn. A revitalization which 
I believe is possible for hundreds of other 
communities across this nation. The big 
question is whether CDC's, under the new 
formula, can remain “responsible to resi- 
dents of the area” they serve, as mandated 
by the legislation. 

As part of President Carter’s urban initia- 
tive, CSA had joined with the National 
Credit Union Administration to provide seed 
or expansion money to some 15 to 30 com- 
munity development credit unions. A one- 
time appropriation of $6 million was made 
in fiscal year 1980 to finance a revolving 
loan fund for this program, which will pro- 
vide training and technical assistance as 
well as capitalization loans. This program 
also would be subsumed under the HUD 
block grant. Like the social service block 
grant, there is no certainty that states or 
local governments would spend their com- 
munity support block grant for community 
economic development programs. 

The Caucus is aware that CSA has had a 
number of negative oversight reports by the 
House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee on Manpower and Housing. The Chair 
of that subcommittee, Congresswoman Car- 
diss Collins is also a member of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus. Let me assure this 
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Committee that she supports the Caucus’ 
perspective that CSA should be retained as 
a separate entity. We are very heartened by 
the decision of Chairman Ike Andrews, of 
this Committee, is proceed with reauthori- 
zation of CSA. The Caucus believes that the 
reauthorization process is the forum to 
evaluate CSA's performance. The poor will 
be better served by a careful review process 
than an arbitrary decision to “block grant” 
poverty programs. 

Since today’s hearings cover the impact of 
the President’s budget on the poor, I would 
like to discuss some of the issues which con- 
cern the Caucus in areas which many of us 
may not readily consider as affecting the 
poor. 

CETA 


I understand that tomorrow's hearing will 
be devoted to employment issues and I am 
certain in that my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman Gus Hawkins of California 
will focus on CBC concerns in this area. I 
believe it is important however, to illustrate 
the impact CETA cutbacks will have on 
many programs which service the poor. 

As the Committee knows, the Administra- 
tion proposes to eliminate all federally- 
funded public sector employment programs 
under CETA Titles VII and II-D. In New 
York City, for example, 11,500 jobs and $178 
million would be lost in federal aid in fiscal 
year 1982. 

The City currently utilizes 8,800 CETA 
workers to perform services in the Sanita- 
tion, Police and Health Departments, in the 
Board of Education, and in other agencies. 
Private community-based organizations 
employ another 2,700 CETA workers for 
such tasks as weatherizing homes, caring for 
the elderly, and arson prevention. For ex- 
ample, $1.5 million in CETA funds are used 
to support the operation of Older American 
Act Programs in New York state. New York 
City may be able to retain some of its CETA 
workers by transferring them to City tax 
levy positions. But community organiza- 
tions, which have come to rely on CETA 
workers to perform a variety of services for 
their neighborhoods, have no other sources 
of funding to sustain their current staffing 
levels. 

I am sure all of us are pleased that Head- 
start has been included in the social “safety 
net” of programs. Cutbacks in CETA, how- 
ever, will damage this program. John Busa, 
Acting Administrator for the Administra- 
tion on Children, Youth and Families indi- 
cated that a loss of PSE jobs would prob- 
ably cost Headstart programs nationally, 
$25 million. He also admitted that the loss 
of these jobs could mean a reduction in the 
number of children served. 

The facts suggest, therefore, that the 
social “safety net” programs will even be af- 
fected by the elimination of CETA public 
service jobs. The Caucus believes that this 
spill over effect is only a further example of 
the damaging effects of President Reagan's 
budget on the poor. 

CHILD NUTRITION 


Certainly, food and nutrition programs 
are vital to the maintenance of the health 
and well-being of Americans, particularly 
those we have designated as the poor in this 
nation. Yet the Administration wants to cut 
close to $1.8 billion out of the approximate- 
ly $4.5 billion budget for child nutrition pro- 
grams, which include school lunch, school 
breakfast, and the Child Care Food Pro- 


gram. 
All subsidies for middle- and upper- 
middle-class children who purchase school 
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lunches would be eliminated, and subsidies 
for reduced-price lunches would drop by 
37¢. Some $400 million in cuts that are now 
effective for FY 1981 only would become 
permanent. These cuts include reducing the 
reimbursement rates for all school lunches 
by 4.5 percent, lowering eligibility for re- 
duced-price lunches to 185 percent of the 
poverty level, and adjusting reimbursement 
rates for inflation once rather than twice a 
year. Last, schools would be required to 
verify 10 percent of all applications for free 
and reduced-price school meals. 

The severity of the proposed cuts in the 
school lunch program could force many 
schools to shut down their programs. Thus, 
students who receive free lunches would be 
hurt despite Reagan’s promises to protect 
them. And the reimbursement rates for 
child care centers participating in the Child 
Care Food Program would also be cut under 
the Reagan proposals. By law these rates 
are tied to those of the school lunch pro- 
grams; when the school lunch rates are cut, 
so are the child care food rates. The Admin- 
istration has also proposed eliminating all 
meal supplements (or snacks, such as fruit 
or cheese) from the Child Care Food Pro- 
grams. 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


For years, this nation debated the ques- 
tion of Federal aid to education. The propo- 
nents of Federal aid to education took the 
position that many states were actually 
denying education opportunity and educa- 
tional equity to certain school children, and 
that therefore the Federal government 
should assume the role of protector of the 
educational and constitutional rights of all 
children in this regard. An important ele- 
ment of this “protector” role was the re- 
quirement that Federal funds be used to 
supplement State and local financial efforts 
and not supplant them. According to Rea- 
gan’s budget document, “A Program for 
Economic Recovery“, this requirement, 
along with all requirements for State and 
local matching funds, would be eliminated. 

The block grant supporting local educa- 
tion agencies would consist of about 12 pro- 
grams currently providing educational serv- 
ices for the disadvantaged, handicapped, 
adults requiring basic education, migrants, 
and school districts undergoing desegrega- 
tion. The State block grant would consist of 
about 35 programs that (a) provide direct 
educational services for handicapped, ne- 
glected and delinquent children, (b) improve 
staffing and services of State agencies, and 
(c) indirectly support improved school serv- 
ices including assistance to school libraries, 
curriculum development and technical as- 
sistance. All of these programs are the very 
backbone of support to poor, educationally 
deprived, and handicapped children. They 
would be lumped together and stripped of 
provisions that ensure targeting, procedural 
safeguards, individualized programming, 
parent involvement and civil rights enforce- 
ment. State and local educational agencies 
would be freed from all legislative and regu- 
latory prescription and allowed to set their 
own priorities on the amounts and manner 
in which programs for vulnerable popula- 
tions of children are to be funded and im- 
plemented, if at all. 

The Congressional debates on educational 
opportunity and educational equity eventu- 
ally led to the passage by Congress of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-10). A key element in 
Public Law 89-10 was Title I, which author- 
ized a national education program for disad- 
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vantaged children, and is the largest pro- 
gram included in the local education agency 
block grant. 

Section 101 of that law, as amended, 
states: In recognition of the specific educa- 
tional needs of children of low-income fami- 
lies and the impact that concentrations of 
low-income families have on the ability of 
local educational agencies to support ade- 
quate educational programs, the Congress 
hereby declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to provide financial assistance 
(as set forth in this part) to local education- 
al agencies serving areas with concentra- 
tions of children from low-income families 
to expand and improve their educational 
programs by various means (including pre- 
school programs) which contribute particu- 
larly to meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children. 
Later the law was amended to: meet the spe- 
cial needs of migrant children (1966); cor- 
rect abuses of inadequate fund allocations 
to the disadvantaged; and require local 
school districts to measure achievement in 
the basic areas of reading and mathematics 
(1978). 

Title I programs serve 5.9 million low- 
income and educationally deprived children 
in 90 percent of our nation’s school systems. 
Two-thirds of these students are poor or 
near-poor, 54-60 percent are white, 35 per- 
cent are Black and 11 percent are Spanish- 
surnamed. The block grant proposal would 
eliminate more than 1.0 million children 
from participating in the Title I program. 

The education block grant raises another 
serious concern with members of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus: the potential com- 
petition for funds with other disadvantaged 
groups. For example, the provisions of 


Public Law 94-142, the Education for the 
Handicapped Act, requires that every handi- 
capped child must be provided with a free 
appropriate public education. This legal 


standard means that a successful law suit 
could probably be brought against an LEA 
to spend 94-142 funds for the education of 
handicapped children. Without a change in 
law, Title I children, in particular, would be 
at a distinct disadvantage in the competi- 
tion for block grant monies since there is no 
Federal or State law requiring that disad- 
vantaged children receive “a free, appropri- 
ate public education.” 

Although Title VII, bilingual education 
programs, were removed for the LEA block 
grant, a number of States require bilingual 
education programs. A State might choose 
to augment its bilingual funds from block 
grant monies in order to serve all children 
required to be served under state law, fur- 
ther reducing the amount of funds available 
for compensatory education. 

The Caucus does not support a weakening 
of legal protections for the handicapped 
child or the child with limited English profi- 
ciency. However, we view the potential com- 
petition between these children and the dis- 
advantaged child as harmful to public edu- 
cation and to the children themselves. Con- 
sequently, we believe that this problem is a 
further illustration that the block grant 
proposal is bad public policy. 

Also the evidence on State monitoring and 
management of Title I programs is further 
reason to oppose the block grant approach. 
In 1977, the Rand Corporation concluded 
that “the federal role not only can be effec- 
tive in helping to meet the needs of local 
districts with high concentrations of target 
pupils, it is a necessary ingredient in the ac- 
countability process. Indeed, effective im- 
plementation of Title I at the state and 
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local levels deserves more rather than less 
attention from the federal government, 
though such attention should be based 
upon a realistic understanding of state prob- 
lems and conditions.” 

Budgetary cuts of 25 percent are awesome 
in themselves but the Administration's pro- 
posal obliterates all categorical aid with 
little or no provision for Federal oversight, 
nor any assurance that the original Federal 
goals would be carried forward by the 
states. The General Accounting Office has 
urged that proposals to consolidate Federal 
education programs “should be preceded by 
a careful analysis of their impact’. The 
Caucus feels that the Administration’s block 
grant proposal has failed this test; there- 
fore, we oppose the Administration’s plan 
and the budgetary reduction of 25 percent 
to education programs. 


JUVENILE JUSTICE 


In testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee, Attorney General William 
French Smith indicated that programs cur- 
rently administered by the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
will be included in an HHS block grant. 
However, in examining the Administration’s 
current information on their HHS block 
grants, there seems to be no evidence that 
juvenile justice programs will, in fact, be 
part of a social service block grant. Juvenile 
crime and delinquency problems are major 
criminal justice issues. Many of the Juvenile 
Justice programs serve the minority disad- 
vantaged youth. Seventy percent of the 
youngsters in the diversion program are mi- 
norities and 80 percent of the delinquent 
youth served by prevention initiatives are 
disadvantaged minorities. Localities obvious- 
ly need assistance in dealing with juvenile 
delinquency problems. Since many of these 
youngsters will be impacted by cutbacks in 
some of the youth employment programs, 
there is an even greater need to retain fed- 
eral assistance for juvenile justice concerns. 
This Committee made great strides last year 
in establishing a separate office for juvenile 
justice programs and developing a specific 
focus on the serious youth offender. The 
Caucus would hope that this Committee will 
continue its strong support for juvenile jus- 
tice and oppose the elimination of the 
OJJDP and its programs. 


CONCLUSION 


The late Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
summed up our differences best in his last 
speech on Capitol Hill. He said: “The moral 
test of government is how it treats those 
who are in the dawn of life, the children; 
those who are in the twilight of life, the 
aged; and those who are in the shadows of 
life, the sick, the needy and the handi- 
capped.” 

The Caucus believes that the Administra- 
tion's budget fails this moral test. We be- 
lieve that there has been a conscious politi- 
cal decision to reduce those programs which 
serve the poor. Someone has decided that 
other groups are more deserving of federal 
“safety net” protection than the poor. Of 
course, the Administration believes that 
“the poor in this country have always bene- 
fited much more from a boom economy 
than from any government plan.” But as 
New York City’s former Human Resources 
administrator, Stanley Brezenoff says the 
Administration is insisting “that the labor 
market will suddenly absorb people it has 
never been able to absorb before.” 

If the Congress allows these budget reduc- 
tions, it will end two decades of remarkable 
progress for poor people. Conservative poli- 
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ticians claim that President Lyndon John- 
son’s Great Society failed by throwing 
money at problems. Some of the programs 
were inefficient, but they have helped to 
halve the number of people living below the 
poverty line—from 22.2 percent of the popu- 
lation in 1960 to 11.6 percent in 1979. And if 
non-cash payments to the poor, such as food 
stamps, are counted, the gains are more dra- 
matic. Only 3.1 percent of the population 
now lives below the official poverty level. In 
summary, at least 15 million people have 
been lifted out of poverty. 

Even at current program levels, poverty 
has not been eliminated. Everyone is not in- 
sured against total deprivation, and some go 
without necessary food, shelter, and health 
care because of gaps in current programs. 
These are the pressing issues to be ad- 
dressed, not program cutbacks. 

The Caucus urges this Committee to con- 
tinue those programs which provide for the 
needs of America’s poor. 

Thank you.e 


DECRYING LIES ABOUT SLAIN 
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Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, slander 
of the four slain American nuns in El 
Salvador is an outrage that offends us 
all. 

I raised this issue in a hearing held 
by the Inter-American Affairs Sub- 
committee, but the lies and insinu- 
ations spread about the nuns by a 
group that seeks to advance its own 
hysterical purposes disturb me so pro- 
foundly that I wish to expose them to 
all my colleagues. The press release I 
am reprinting below exhibits the 
extent the lies about the nuns has 
reached. 

Archbishop James A. Hickey of 
Washington, formerly bishop of Cleve- 
land, has said about the nuns, “They 
gave their lives in the service of the 
poor and of the Gospel.” It is a trage- 
dy that the Council for Inter-Ameri- 
can Security is resorting to the slander 
of missionaries for its own self-serving 
purposes: 

MURDERED NUNS IN EL SALVADOR SUSPECTED 
OF AIDING GUERRILLAS 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The four American 
church women slain in El Salvador may 
have been working with left-wing guerrillas 
to overthrow the government, according to 
evidence uncovered by the Council for 
Inter-American Security (CIS). 

All but one of the murdered women were 
members of the Maryknoll Society, which 
has earned a reputation for championing 
radical politics and “liberation theology”. 

Two of the nuns were killed when return- 
ing from Nicaragua, where another member 
of the Maryknoll Society, Sandinista Miguel 
D’Escoto, is Foreign Minister. D’Escoto 
edited Maryknoll magazine for ten years. 

It is unknown what the women were doing 
in Nicaragua at a time when vast quantities 


of arms were being sent through Nicaragua 
to the guerrillas in El Salvador. 
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“Leftists in Washington say that one of 
the nuns had been active in Nicaragua's rev- 
olution that overthrew Somoza and in- 
stalled the Sandinista regime,” observed 
CIS Publications Director Roger Reed. 

The slain women were “committed” to the 
movements working to overthrow the gov- 
ernment in El Salvador, according to Mary- 
knoll nun Peggy Healy, who is connected 
with the left-wing Washington Office on 
Latin America. 

The press in El Salvador say that there 
are indications that the missionaries were 
involved with the guerrillas seeking to take 
power. 

The families of three of the women re- 
cently signed an ad in the New York Times 
soliciting contributions to the Committee in 
Solidarity with the People of El Salvador, a 
group that supports a takeover by pro- 
Castro guerrillas. 

United Nations Ambassador Jeane Kirk- 
patrick has said: “the nuns were not just 
nuns, they were political activists and we 
should be very clear about that.” 

CIS is an independent foreign policy re- 
search and education organization in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


MASSACRE IN EL SALVADOR 
HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, as sup- 
porters of U.S. intervention in El Sal- 
vador seek to justify that policy, there 
is much talk of a beleaguered centrist 
government, under fire from the left 
and the right. A horrifying massacre 
occurred last year, which, if the U.S. 
press had reported it, might have 
clarified the true nature of the moder- 
ate Salvadoran Government that mil- 
lions of American tax dollars are sup- 
porting. 

On this occassion, the Salvadoran 
Army attacked fleeing refugees who 
were trying to cross the border into 
Honduras. Church witnesses estimate 
that as many as 600 women and chil- 
dren were slaughtered. The sadism 
and depravity displayed by the troops, 
as reported by the following article 
from the London Sunday Times of 
February 22, 1981, is one of the most 
horrifying examples of violations of 
human rights that I have ever read. 

VICTIMS OF THE MASSACRE THAT THE WORLD 
IGNORED 

Lolita Guardado was awakened at about 4 
a.m. by a strange noise. There was the usual 
sound of the persistent drizzle pouring 
through the roof of closely packed palm 
leaves and through the wall of mud and 
sticks. 

But outside, across the Sumpul river, she 
could hear men shouting. Groups of peas- 
ants gathered anxiously in the grey dawn to 
watch as Honduran soldiers formed a line 
on the far bank and ran to and fro, carrying 
stones from the riverbed. They built a low 
wall. Only later that day, after her family, 
friends and neighbours had been slaugh- 
tered, did she fully understand why they 
were there. 

Lolita, here husband Genaro and their 
eight children are Salvadoran peasants. 
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They lived along with about 1,500 others, in 
Las Aradas, a settlement which lies a few 
yards inside the Salvadoran border on the 
banks of the Sumpul, the frontier with Hon- 
duras. 

There were few comforts. Lolita was con- 
sidered fortunate because at least she had a 
hut. Most of the others lived under trees, 
with sheets of plastic to protect them from 
the rain. There was no electricity, no clean 
water, no medicine, barely enough food and 
no road. But Las Aradas, they believed, had 
one virtue. It was so remote that they were 
safe from the violence between the left and 
the right that wracks El Salvador. They had 
fled from their houses and land—away from 
the soldiers, the national guard, the secret 
police, the right-wing death squads and left- 
wing guerrillas to this haven. 

That morning a group of 300 peasant refu- 
gees, mostly women and children, had ar- 
rived after a three-day trek through the 
Salvador mountains. Few of them would 
survive the day. 

As Margarita Lopez, a bright and pretty 
16-year-old was preparing tortillas for the 
new refugees, 300 Salvadoran soldiers from 
Chalatenango army base were already 
taking up position behind the nearest hills. 
Beside them, merging into the forest, were 
two olive-green helicopter gunships, each 
with machineguns and bombs. On the other 
side of the Sumpul, 150 Honduran soldiers 
stood behind their stone wall. 

El Salvador and Honduras, although tech- 
nically still at war after 11 years, were about 
to carry out their first joint military ven- 
ture. The Salvadorans call it an “operacion 
de limpieza! —a cleaning operation. 

The decision to carry out the attack was 
made, according to Honduran sources, at a 
joint meeting between Honduran and Salva- 
doran military commanders at El Poy, a 
town on the border about 13 miles from Las 
Aradas. 

The motive was clear. In the border area 
are the camps of the left-wing guerrillas, 
against whom the Salvadoran ruling junta 
has been fighting a bloody civil war. It is 
also one of the main channels for arms ship- 
ments from Nicaragua and Cuba. The Hon- 
durans were keen to help because they 
feared both the war spilling over into their 
territory and their neighbor falling into 
communist hands. 

The only flaw in the plan was that Las 
Aradas was not a guerrilla base. It seems not 
a shot was fired in defense by the people 
there. But for the Salvadoran military 
mind, the distinction between peasant and 
guerrilla is academic: they are, indeed, often 
one and the same. 

Also, the guerrillas need peasant support 
if they are to achieve popular insurrection 
and more immediately they need the peas- 
ants to provide food and shelter when neces- 
sary. For the Salvadorans this made the 
peasants a fair military target. 

The “cleaning” began at about 10 a.m. on 
May 14 last year. Margarita remembers a 
deafening explosion of gunfire which would 
continue for the next six hours: “the bullets 
came in fistfuls. They went through the 
walls of houses, people were falling and 
cattle were dying. The bullets were every- 
where.” 

Genaro Guardado heard the thud of 
bombs falling outside his hut. With his 17- 
year-old daughter, Ernestina, he grabbed 
five children, all under 12, who were stand- 
ing outside, and ran, Rosabel Sibrian, a 22- 
year-old, saw the gunships buzzing low over 
the trees and heard the rattle of their ma- 
chineguns. Then he saw soldiers standing 
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round his friend, Amanda Rodriquez: “She 
begged them not to kill her. They all 
opened fire. They shot her 11-year-old son.” 

The troops has surrounded the settle- 
ment. The obvious escape route was across 
the river into Honduras—that was when the 
peasants learned the function of the Hon- 
durian soldiers. 

The peasants “ran to the river in flocks,” 
said Genaro. It was the beginning of the 
rainy season and the river was flowing deep 
and fast. Margarita ran into the water and 
found it came up to her neck: “Children 
were drowning. The Salvadoran soldiers 
stood on the bank and fired at us. My two 
friends were killed next to me.” 

As Genaro jumped into the water with 
about 70 people, his daughter Ernestina was 
shot dead in the back of the head. First he 
walked, pulling the five children, across to 
the other bank. He left them there and 
went back for Ernestina’s body. Then, car- 
rying the body, he walked up the bank to- 
wards the Honduran soldiers: “They 
grabbed Ernestina and threw her into the 
river. Then they pushed us back into the 
river. We pleaded with them. Begged them. 
They just pushed us. They didn’t fire their 
rifles, but they wouldn't let us through.” 

He returned to the Salvadoran side, to 
face the guns. “The Salvadorans fired from 
the hip and kept their guns low. I suppose 
they didn’t want to shoot the Honduran sol- 
diers. But they fired into the river.” Those 
who survived the crossing were herded to- 
gether by the Salvadoran soldiers, who tied 
their hands and made them lie, face down 
on the ground. “They beat us with their 
rifle butts. They kept asking. Where do 
you keep the guns? Who are the guerrillas?” 

“They took groups to one side and ma- 
chine-gunned them. I had my children with 
me. Then a soldier cut my bonds, I don’t 
know why he did that. But I ran with my 
children. Only three others survived.” 

Rosabel Sibrian, who hid between some 
rocks, says the main slaughter took place on 
the river bank, near Las Aradas: “There 
were 50 soldiers and they gathered a big 
group together. Then they shot them. The 
people were screaming. Those who would 
not die were beaten on the heads with rifle 
butts.” 

He says, and this is corroborated by other 
eye-witnesses, that the soldiers were aided 
by members of Orden, a paramilitary right- 
wing group, distinctive in their black shirts 
with skull-and-crossbones insignia. “Some 
soldiers and Orden people gathered children 
and babies together,” said Sibrian. “I saw 
them throw children into the air and then 
slash them with long machetes. They cut 
their heads off and slit their bodies in two.” 
One soldier told the mother of a child: “We 
are killing the children of subversion.” 

Sibrian tried to run downstream, carrying 
his baby son. Soldiers chased him and a 
bullet smashed into Sibrian's leg: “I couldn't 
run with my baby any more. I left him 
beside a small ditch, then rolled away and 
crawled through the bushes. I thought the 
soldiers would kill him.” But, in one of the 
few acts of humanity carried out by the Sal- 
vadoran army that day, they did not. “They 
picked him up very gently and carried him 
away. Later I heard they bought him milk 
in a local town. I think he is in a children’s 
camp. I am trying to find him,” said Sibrian. 

Lolita was not so fortunate. Just after the 
first bombs dropped at 10 a.m., she had lost 
sight of her husband. So, with her brother- 
in-law, Angel, and three of her children, she 
made her way slowly upstream, hiding for 
long periods in the bushes until soldiers and 
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paramilitary men had passed. she went for a 
mile along the Sumpul until the cordon of 
Honduran soldiers on the opposite bank had 
ended. Then at about 4 p.m. she started to 
cross the river. 

She walked over the rocks and had just 
reached the water when she heard rapid 
firing behind her and felt “a burning pain” 
all over her body. She fell backwards into 
the Sumpul. Her body lay in the water, her 
head resting on a rock. She had been hit by 
15 bullets, in an arc from her thigh across 
the small of her back. One bullet passed 
through her hand. Two of her children lay 
dying in the water beside her. One died 
quickly—a bullet had passed through his 
armpit into his chest; the other, shot in the 
testicles, did not. “He lasted half an hour.“ 
said Lolita. “I couldn't move. I couldn't com- 
fort him.“ Her brother-in-law was dead, too. 
She lay with her surviving child three-year- 
old Ovidio, clasped to her breast. He had 
been hit in the leg and the scalp. 

“Ovidio kept crying and shouting. He 
called out ‘Uncle Angel, Uncle Angel! Come. 
Come see my mother. Her leg is bleeding 
into the water.“ He kept talking to his two 
brothers long after they were dead. He 
shouted at them: “Why don’t you talk to 
me?” 

After dark, Lolita says that occasionally 
soldiers walked along the bank. She tried to 
hold Ovidio still and keep him quiet: “The 
baby cried with pain, but I told him to be 
silent. I heard a soldier say: ‘Hit them. hit 
them again.’ But another soldier said: ‘I 
have hit them already. Let’s not shoot 
again. They will just die.’ 

“I had a terrible thirst. The water was full 
of blood. It was the blood of my children. 
But I kept drinking water, drinking water.” 

That night she felt an object bump 
against her in the river. Then it floated off 
downstream. It was, she says, the head of a 
child. The next morning a Honduran fisher- 
man pulled in his nets. They contained the 
bodies of three dismembered children. 

Lolita lay in the river until after dawn, 
when a group of four Honduran men saw 
Ovidio moving. They crossed the river and 
put Lolita in a hammock, then carried her 
to a Honduran’s home. It was another 15 
days before she received hospital treatment. 

For the peasants, the behaviour of the 
army at Las Aradas was not new, just a little 
more extreme than usual. The Salvadoran 
soldiers have a single tactic to discourage 
peasant support for guerrillas—terror. 
Lolita and her husband had fled to Las 
Aradas after soldiers had decapitated some 
of their neighbours. The heads had been 
left neatly by the side of the road to ram 
the lesson home. Most refugees have stories 
of such appalling brutality it is difficult to 
believe that it became almost a way of life. 

Officially they were all victims of a massa- 
cre that never happened. The government 
of El Salvador has denied that any killings 
took place at the Sumpul river on May 14. 
On June 25, the military leader of Hondu- 
ras, President Policarpo Paz Garcia, said on 
national radio that the massacre did not 
happen. One of his army chiefs, however, 
Colonel Ruben Montoya, head of the third 
military region, denied that the Honduran 
army had taken part, while admitting that 
the incident took place: “The Honduran 
troops did not help in the killings of civil- 
ians.” 

At first the American embassy in Teguci- 
galpa, the Honduran capital, told reporters 
that there was no evidence to support 
claims of a massacre. But like the govern- 
ment, the Americans later changed their 
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line, admitting “something happened” at 
the Sumpul river that day. 

At noon the day after the massacre, a 
Roman Catholic priest from the Capuchin 
order walked over the hills towards the 
Sumpul. If he had not, then the massacre 
might have become just peasant folklore. 
Father Earl Gallagher, 35, comes from 
Brooklyn, New York City. He has worked in 
Honduras for four years. Because of his pre- 
maturely grey hair and prowess at climbing 
the hills, he is known by the peasants as 
“the old billy goat.” 

He noticed that the river banks looked 
strangely black. When he got closer he saw 
why. They were covered in a thick carpet of 
buzzards. In the village of Talquinta he met 
his first survivor, a 10-year-old boy with 
bullet wounds in his mouth, thigh and 
shoulder. 

“I heard that Salvadoran troops were 
coming back to kill the survivors,” said Gal- 
lagher. “I felt I had to make it public and 
perhaps that would help them.” It did not 
help the little boy. A month later he fled 
from the Honduran army back to El Salva- 
dor, where he was killed. 

Gallagher returned with a camera and 
tape-recorder and took down the stories of 
dozens of survivors. He could not visit the 
Sumpul itself because it was still patrolled 
by members of Orden, who shot intruders. 
Meanwhile, dogs and buzzards picked the 
bodies clean. 

On June 24, Gallagher's report condemn- 
ing the massacre and the role of the soldiers 
of both El Salvador and Honduras was pub- 
lished as a joint declaration by the priests 
of Santa Rosa de Copan. 

Gallagher immediately received death 
threats over El Salvador Radio. He was 
threatened with expulsion and condemned 
by the Honduran government. The then 
minister of foreign affairs, Eliseo Perez Ca- 
dalso, said on July 1: “The church declara- 
tion responds to a well-orchestrated cam- 
paign with the purpose of destabilizing the 
convivial and highly democratic climate in 
which the people of Honduras live.” 

Gallagher's report reached Washington, 
where the only person who paid attention 
was Senator Edward Kennedy. He had it 
placed on the congressional record on Sep- 
tember 24, and said: “I am deeply concerned 
by reports of increasing hardship and often 
death that face innocent men, women and 
children who try to escape the escalating 
violence in El Salvador.” 

But the world paid scant attention, inured 
perhaps by the daily stories of violence in 
Latin America. The Sumpul massacre was 
mentioned in a few newspapers which ran 
part of Gallagher's report. It was almost 
completely ignored by the American press 
at the time. “Our thing was: it happened. 
Come and have a look. And nobody did,” 
said Gallagher. 

The misery for the Sumpul survivors and 
the 29,000 refugees who have fled El Salva- 
dor for Honduras did not end on May 14. 

“They live in fear,” Gallagher said last 
week. “Their only hope is international at- 
tention.” 

He and other priests have compiled a list 
of incidents against refugees since the mas- 
sacre. It runs into several pages, a litany of 
murder, rape and cruelty. 

Hundreds of refugees have been handed 
to Salvadoran troops to face certain death. 
In the Honduran town of Santa Rosa last 
week an 18-year-old girl described her life in 
El Salvador. She lived near the Honduran 
border with her husband until soldiers took 
him away and shot him. She moved in with 
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her four brothers. Last year, Salvadoran na- 
tional guards took them out of the house 
and sprayed them with liquid from cans 
they carried. “Their skin went black. Their 
eyes melted,” she said. Her brothers were 
pushed into a cornfield and killed with ma- 
chetes. 

Last week we spoke to Lolita, who now 
lives with her husband and five remaining 
children in an adobe hut deep in the Hon- 
duran hillside. Life for her is not convivial. 
She is afraid, and for good reason. The Hon- 
duran government has refused, at the 
urging of El Salvador, to grant Lolita or the 
other refugees “refugee status.” This means 
their movements are tightly restricted and 
they cannot find work. They are constantly 
threatened with expulsion. 

There are also signs that the Honduran 
government is growing more repressive. A 
week ago a colleague of Gallagher's, Father 
Fausto Milla, was arrested by security men. 
He was blindfolded and interrogated for 
three days. He had just returned from a 
human rights conference in Mexico City 
where he presented the testimony of Lolita 
and other Sumpul survivors. 

The day we saw Lolita, she had been vis- 
ited by a Honduran security man, who 
threatened her with expulsion back to El 
Salvador. “They may as well kill me here,” 
she said. It's easier.“ 


CIVIL AIR PATROL ANNUAL 
REPORT 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, as 
newly named commander of the Civil 
Air Patrol’s congressional group, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
share with my colleagues a letter I 
have received from Brig. Gen. Johnnie 
Boyd, national commander of the Civil 
Air Patrol. I received this letter along 
with a copy of the CAP’s 1981 annual 
report. 


Due to space I am 


limitations, 
unable to include the entire report, 
but I would like to share General 
Boyd’s letter with the House at this 
time. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL, 
MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE, ALA., 
March 11, 1981. 
Hon. Nick JOE RAHALL II, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. RAHALL: I am pleased to forward 
your personal copy of the 1981 Civil Air 
Patrol Annual Report to Congress. This 
year’s report highlights our emergency serv- 
ices mission and provides an update of our 
activities in support of the cadet program 
and promotion of aerospace education; our 
other two missions as assigned by the Con- 
gress. 

In addition to continuing progress and in- 
novation in Aerospace Education and the 
Cadet Program, 1980 was a busy year for 
the Civil Air Patrol in the search and rescue 
area. Most significantly, CAP saved or 
shared in the saving of 115 lives over the 
course of the year while responding to re- 
quests for help from the United States Air 
Force, Aerospace Rescue and Recovery 
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Center. This number of lives saved estab- 
lished a new all time high record for the 
Civil Air Patrol. Yet, the record was set 
while participating in 175 more missions but 
logging almost 4,000 fewer flying hours 
than in 1979. This favorable comparison is 
attributable to our better use of the latest 
in search and rescue techniques and equip- 
ment to reduce flying time, thereby saving 
energy. Of signal importance to our emer- 
gency service efforts in the future was the 
passage of legislation which will allow the 
Air Force to reimburse members for mainte- 
nance costs incurred while participating in 
USAF requested rescue missions. 

As National Commander of the Civil Air 
Patrol I take great pride in presenting you 
this report of our achievements in 1980. As 
we enter our fortieth year, the 59,312 volun- 
teer members of CAP join with me in thank- 
ing you for your continuing strong interest 
in and support of our programs. 

Sincerely, 
JOHNNIE BOYD, 
Brigadier General, CAP, 
National Commander. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud of my asso- 
ciation with the Civil Air Patrol, and I 
am sure my colleagues will share the 
pride of CAP members all over this 
Nation, in the services rendered by the 
Civil Air Patrol in 1981.6 


AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN EL 
SALVADOR 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 
è Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to include here for printing two 
articles that address the ongoing 
debate on American involvement in El 
Salvador. I would call the attention of 
my colleagues to the growing concern 
among our constituents that U.S. 
policy mistakes the true nature of El 
Salvador’s internal conditions and pre- 
scribes the wrong solution. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that El Salva- 
dor’s Government is not truly centrist, 
nor its opposition truly extremist. It 
remains perfectly clear—as pointed 
out by the U.S. Catholic Conference— 
that the fundamental threat to stabil- 
ity in El Salvador and the whole of 
Central America has always been eco- 
nomic inequities and political repres- 
sion. One has only to recall the infa- 
mous massacre of peasants in 1932, to 
realize the deep historical roots of the 
Salvadoran conflict. 

I believe that the people of the 
United States are reacting wisely to 
the administration’s policy in El Salva- 
dor, and asking that policy be reexam- 
ined with great care and urgency. 

(From the 9 Globe, Feb. 1. 

Two SIDEs OF THE CIVIL WAR IN EL 
SALVADOR 
(By Stephen Kinzer) 

San SALVADOR, EL Satvapor.—This nation 
cannot look forward to a real solution of our 
terrible conflict without the reincorporation 
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of socialists and social democrats in the 
normal political process,” says President 
Jose Napoleon Duarte. 

“These people are being used by the left- 
ist terrorists. The moment will come when 
they see that this is not the way to bring 
change to our country.” 

Most leftist politicians here have aban- 
doned conventional opposition and joined 
the insurgent Democratic Revolutionary 
Front (FDR). President Duarte said in an 
interview that he would encourage them to 
participate in elections scheduled for next 
year, but warned that he could not guaran- 
tee their safety. “In a climate like this,” he 
said, nobody can protect anybody.“ 

Duarte, dressed casually and appearing at 
ease after two months in office, told an in- 
terviewer that the central problem of this 
strifetorn country is that “for 50 years au- 
thority has been imposed by killing. The ex- 
treme right still has people, both in the 
army and outside it, who believe killing is 
the way to establish order. They pinpoint 
anyone who does not believe what they be- 
lieve as a Communist. 

“On the other side, the left is training 
children to hate, to kill, to destroy. It is very 
difficult to make these young boys realize 
that they are doing wrong.” 

Duarte acknowledged that “we have not 
yet achieved social justice in our country. 
We are aiming at this goal, but it is a long 
and difficult process.” 

Although the Salvadoran military has re- 
pulsed several major attacks by the large, 
powerful rebel army in recent weeks, Duarte 
was reluctant to claim victory. 

“This is not the end,” he concede in his 
well-guarded office, gesturing often with his 
gnarled fingers, which were infected after 
his fingernails were pulled off by army tor- 
turers in 1972. “We cannot call this a victo- 


“The revolutionaries have their machin- 
ery established. Their leaders are trained. 
They have support from abroad. They have 
thousands of active supporters.” 

Asked how long it would take his govern- 
ment to subdue the rebels, Duarte would 
only remind his questioner that “in Venezu- 
ela it took more than 15 years. In Colombia 
it took more than 30 years. In Argentina it 
took more than 12 years.” 

As he has done repeatedly in the past, 
Duarte characterized his government as a 
moderate regime caught between two vio- 
lent extremes. 

“The radical left seeks to implant drastic 
social and economic changes under a totali- 
tarian system,” said the 55-year-old Notre 
Dame graduate. “The extreme right is also 
totalitarian, and hopes to prevent all 
change through massive repression. We 
Christian Democrats seek to avoid both 
these solutions,” and instead take the “diffi- 
cult” middle ground. 

That claim is bitterly disputed by revolu- 
tionaries here, who accuse the government 
of acting in concert with rightist forces to 
prevent change in El Salvador's feudal soci- 
ety. 

“There is definitely no center in El Salva- 
dor today,” asserted a university professor 
who backs the rebel front. “There are only 
two sides: the people and the government. 
But that does not mean both sides are nec- 
essarily extreme. 

“Anyone who opposes the government 
here is automatically considered an extreme 
leftist. Anyone who acts on humanitarian 
priciples and denounces the brutality of the 
army is condemned as a subversive.” 

Spokesmen for the opposition are almost 
impossible to find here, since anyone who 
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criticizes the regime is in immediate danger. 
But after several days of searching, a re- 
porter was able to talk with an American- 
educated intellectual who vigorously— 
though not publicly—spoke out against the 
Duarte government. 

“Part of what is happening here is to pre- 
tend that nothing is happening,” he said. 
Duarte and his friends are increasing their 
propaganda, claiming that the economy is 
getting better, that they are pacifying the 
country, that they are willing to negotiate 
with the left. 

“But their actions directly contradict 
their public statements. They have declared 
a state of siege, revoking all constitutional 
guarantees. They have passed laws prohibit- 
ing labor organization. 

“They send soldiers to check who is stay- 
ing away from work when strikes are called, 
and those people disappear soon afterwards. 
They have abolished most legal processes 
and given the military the right to make 
and enforce any laws they like. They forbid 
any unofficial news to be published or 
broadcast. 

Worst of all, they are actively massacring 
our people. Killing 10,000 Salvadorans, as 
our army has done during the last two 
years, is equivalent to killing 650,000 Ameri- 
cans.” I ask you, how would the people of 
the United States respond if their army 
killed 650,000 of their own people? 

The spokesman, who asked not to be iden- 
tified, agreed that a rebel victory in El Sal- 
vador would mean sweeping changes in the 
political and economic structure of this 
long-suffering country. “The economic situ- 
ation of El Salvador is such that the free 
market economy, as defined by the Depart- 
ment of State [U.S.] and powerful groups 
here, is not a viable alternative. And in a 
country where every election for 50 years 
has been fraudulent, republican democracy 
is also not viable. 


“How can we accept an economic system 
imposed by those who have shamelessly ex- 
ploited our country for generations?” he 
asked. “How can we believe elections will be 
fair if those who make that promise are pre- 
cisely those who have stolen every election 
in our history? 

“The American view is that a revolution- 
ary government is unacceptable because it 
will lean to the left. You must understand, 
to us Salvadorans, this is not a strong argu- 
ment.” 

The young activist had harsh words for 
the American role here. 

“Without the backing of the United 
States, this regime would quickly fall,” he 
asserted, voicing a widely held view. “This 
alone is a powerful argument against the re- 
gime’s claim that it has popular support. 

“T ask you this?” he concluded rhetorical- 
ly, “if the left has no popular support, as 
the Americans say, then how is it possible 
that between May and December of last 
year, 6000 people related to the left have 
disappeared? How was it possible for the 
left to launch a national military offensive? 

“Why does the government surpress all in- 
dependent news sources if it is not afraid of 
the truth? Why does it need exceptional 
measures like a national curfew and mili- 
tary courts to maintain itself? 

“If the government was truly in control of 
the country,” he said, “some steps would be 
taken to loosen these measures. The fact 
that this has not been done and will not be 
done is proof that Duarte and the Christian 
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Democrats themselves do not believe what 
they are saving.” 
{From the Dallas Times Herald, Mar. 27, 
1981) 


SALVADOR ISSUE IN DALLAS 
(By Bronson Havard) 


The sudden thrust of American foreign 
policy to make San Salvador the test of the 
United States’ global stand against commu- 
nism stirs sensitivities in this country that 
President Reagan and Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig failed to anticipate. 

Perhaps they thought there would be a 
wave of protest from liberal and youthful 
Americans fearing another Vietnam, but 
they surely did not realize that many 
Americans of all ages and across the politi- 
eal spectrum are sympathetic with the 
struggle of most Salvadorans for democracy 
and social justice. 

No better evidence of this miscalculation 
of foreign policy moves by the new adminis- 
tration is available than a development this 
week in Dallas—the part of Texas and the 
nation that gave Mr. Reagan some of the 
strongest political support in his election 
campaign for the presidency. 

Among the strong pro-Reagan electorate 
were Catholics. Many of them saw in Rea- 
gan’s conservative political and social stands 
some reflection of their own religious philo- 
sophical view of life. 

But this week the Bishop of Dallas, 
Thomas Tschoepe issued a proclamation to 
Catholics of Dallas and the large Northeast 
Texas area under his apostolic jurisdiction, 
that tends to firmly support the United 
States and Latin American Catholic 
Church’s outspoken opposition to any U.S. 
government policy that shores up an op- 
pressive right-wing government in San Sal- 
vador. 

Bishop Tschoepe declared March 24 
through Dec. 2 the “Year of the Latin 
American Martyrs.” 

He wrote, “Dear people of the diocese of 
Dallas: The missionaries to the poor and op- 
pressed people of Latin America have called 
upon the Church in the United States to 
support them in their efforts to bring the 
gospel to all people.” 

He went on to point our that March 24 is 
the first anniversary of the assassination of 
Archbishop Oscar Romero of El Salvador, 
who was gunned down while celebrating the 
Holy Mass. 

Romero was the leading figure crusading 
against the military dictatorship that en- 
slaved Salvadorans for most of their coun- 
try’s history. It is widely believed he was 
killed by right-wing extremists trying to 
maintain the social order. 

Dallas Bishop Tschoepe also pointed out 
Dec. 2 is the anniversary of the murder of 
American missionary women Ida Ford, 
Dorothy Kazen, Maura Clarke and Jean 
Donovan. 

Their deaths, an increasing accumulation 
of evidence shows, were at the hands of the 
Salvadoran governments National Guard. 

“We have heard about their deaths, but 
we know too little about the nearly 100 mis- 
sionaries who have been killed in Latin 
America during the past decade,” said 
Bishop Tschoepe. “Their deaths are a wit- 
ness that the Church is concerned with 
fighting oppression and injustice wherever 
it may be found.” 

The Dallas bishop's proclamation could 
not he interpreted as a pure political state- 
ment because he makes no mention of U.S. 
foreign policy that is giving increased mili- 
tary aid to the Salvadoran government 
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junta. It does, however, signal that the U.S. 
foreign policy could once again divide the 
people of this nation and allies in the world 
as the American policy in Vietnam did only 
a short time ago. 

A serious error has been made in the 
Reagan administration, one that has led the 
relatively conservative Bishop of Dallas to 
ally himself and his people with what the 
Catholic Church of San Salvador and some 
other Latin American countries feel is the 
real political social struggle in those lands. 


FIRST CONGRESS OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PHYSICIANS 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF NU- 
CLEAR WAR 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I again 
today bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the proceedings of the First 
Congress of the International Physi- 
cians for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War. 

The preamble of the first congress is 
significant in its recognition of the ul- 
timate consequences of nuclear war. 
The physicians state their belief that 
all physicians should join in the effort 
to eliminate nuclear weapons, and the 
reasons therefor. 

I have also included the first con- 
gress conclusions as to what physi- 
cians can do to prevent nuclear war, 
and the role of physicians in the post- 
attack period. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to heed 
the words of some of the most emi- 
nent physicians in the world on the 
need to prevent nuclear war: 


PREAMBLE 


Nuclear war would be the ultimate human 
and environmental disaster. 

The immediate and long-term destruction 
of human life and health would be on an 
unprecedented scale, threatening the very 
survival of civilization. 

The threat of its occurrence is at a dan- 
gerous level and is steadily increasing. 

Even in the absence of nuclear war, in- 
valuable and limited resources are being di- 
verted unproductively to the nuclear arms 
race, leaving essential human, social, medi- 
cal, and economic needs unmet. 

For these reasons, physicians in all coun- 
tries must work toward the prevention of 
nuclear war and for the elimination of all 
nuclear weapons. 

Physicians can play a particularly effec- 
tive role because they: 

(a) are dedicated to the prevention of ill- 
ness, care of the sick and protection of 
human life; 

(b) have special knowledge of the prob- 
lems of medical response in nuclear war; 

(c) can work together with their col- 
leagues without regard to national bound- 
aries; 

(d) are educators who have the opportuni- 
ty to inform themselves, their colleagues in 
the health professions, and the general 
public. 
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WHAT PHYSICIANS Can Do To PREVENT 
NUCLEAR WAR 


Review available information on the medi- 
cal implications of nuclear weapons, nuclear 
war and related subjects. 

Provide information by lectures, publica- 
tions and other means to the medical and 
related professions and to the public on the 
subject of nuclear war. 

Bring to the attention of all concerned 
with public policy the medical implications 
of nuclear weapons, 

Seek the cooperation of the medical and 
related professions in all countries for these 
aims. 

Develop a resource center for education 
on the dangers of nuclear weapons and nu- 
clear war. 

Encourage studies of the psychological ob- 
stacles created by the unprecedented de- 
structive power of nuclear weapons which 
prevent realistic appraisal of their dangers, 

Initiate discussion of development of an 
international law banning the use of nucle- 
ar weapons similar to the laws which outlaw 
the use of chemical and biologic weapons. 

Encourage the formation in all countries 
of groups of physicians and committees 
within established medical societies to 
pursue the aims of education and informa- 
tion on the medical effects of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Establish an international organization to 
coordinate the activities of the various na- 
tional medical groups working for the pre- 
vention of nuclear war. 


THE ROLE OF PHYSICIANS IN THE POSTATTACK 
PERIOD 


Considering the known thermal, blast and 
radiation effects of a one megaton thermo- 
nuclear explosion over an industrial city of 
about four million persons, we know that 
from 200,000 to nearly 500,000 immediate 


deaths. would result, with an additional 
400,000 to over 600,000 injured, depending 
on the nature of the attack. 

Instantaneous death will occur as a result 
of temperatures greater than in the sun 
itself, and from immense blast effects. Phys- 
ical structures will be converted into un- 
recognizable rubble and social organization 
will disintegrate. Many injured will die as a 
consequence of huge fires and intense radio- 
active fallout, Neither doctors nor the hos- 
pitals in which they work will be spared. 

In addition to the dead, there will be the 
injured, some walking with clothes in shreds 
and skin peeling in sheets from burns, some 
trapped in buildings or basements. Many of 
these will be destined to die. Many who are 
rescued may not survive the crush injuries, 
multiple fractures or hemmorhages. Others 
will die in days or in weeks from burns, 
traumatic wounds or radiation exposure. 

Many of those injured by a nuclear blast 
would have combinations of burns, exten- 
sive lacerations and sublethal doses of neu- 
tron and gamma radiation. Grave psycho- 
logical trauma affecting both physician and 
patient will further aggravate the already 
severe problems of diagnosis and treatment. 
These many factors complicate the outcome 
of therapy and would critically affect the 
medical decisions on who should receive 
care and who could only be allowed to die 
with such minimal supportive measures as 
might be available. Burn and radiation inju- 
ries, regardless of other complications, will 
place the greatest strain on medical person- 
nel and facilities. From the British experi- 
ence in wartime London, it is estimated that 
the acute treatment of only 34,000 serious 
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burn cases would require 170,000 health pro- 
fessionals and 8,000 tons of supplies. 

A city struck by a single one megaton 
bomb would find its electrical, water and 
food supplies totally disrupted. The tech- 
niques of modern medical care would be se- 
riously compromised if not entirely halted. 
Much of the essential supply of blood, anti- 
biotics and other materials would be de- 
stroyed. A target nation, however, might 
cope partially with the consequences of 
having one city struck by a single nuclear 
bomb. The surviving doctors and other 
health professionals could respond, support- 
ed by help from outside the stricken city, 
but with severe limitations. The response 
would fall much below acceptable medical 
standards, 

In peacetime the medical care system can 
cope successfully with a very small number 
of the kind of casualties which can be ex- 
pected in huge numbers from the explosion 
of a single nuclear bomb. Successful treat- 
ments of extensive burns, of crushing inju- 
ries, of fractures and lacerations, of perfo- 
rating wounds of abdomen and thorax, and 
of sublethal to near-lethal doses of radi- 
ation all require the full availability of 
modern medical technology and the finely 
developed skills of medical and other sup- 
port personnel. The medical capacity of any 
nation would be severely strained, if not for 
a period overwhelmed, by dealing with the 
victims of even a single nuclear bomb. 

Nuclear war, however, is very likely to in- 
volve more than the appalling destruction 
from a single nuclear bomb, or even a few 
bombs. With more than 50,000 nuclear 
weapons in existing stockpiles we must face 
the prospect of the explosion of hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of bombs, many pos- 
sessing hundreds of times the explosive 
power of those that destroyed Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. As tens or hundreds of cities 
are simultaneously attacked death and casu- 
alties escalate geometrically. The fabric of 
society would disintegrate and the medical 
care system, deprived of the facilities devel- 
oped over the years, would revert to the 
level of earlier centuries. The surviving 
walking wounded, physician and layman 
alike, could only provide what mutual com- 
fort the remnants of their individual hu- 
manity would permit. The earth will be 
seared, the skies heavy with lethal concen- 
trations of radioactive particles, and no re- 
sponse to medical needs can be expected 
from medicine. 


RECOGNIZING THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE TRAINING 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us who have traveled outside this 
country and who have dealt with for- 
eign government officials have been 
impressed by the facility with which 
so many non-Americans speak our lan- 
guage. It brings home to me the need 
to encourage foreign language training 
for students across the United States 
so that we may work more easily with 
other countries and establish sound 
trade relationships. Our colleague 
Paul. Sox, a veteran of the cam- 
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paign to promote language training, 
has authored an excellent book on this 
subject, “The Tongue-Tied American: 
Confronting the Foreign Language 
Crisis.” His findings were reviewed by 
Flora Lewis in her article, “The Lan- 
guage Gap,” published in the New 
York Times on February 15, 1981. It 
merits our attention and I am happy 
to share it with our colleagues: 
THE LANGUAGE GaP 
(By Flora Lewis) 

Talk about restoring U.S. influence in the 
world has focused on weapons, intelligence, 
hard political and economic bargaining. But 
it has overlooked one vital tool in under- 
standing and swaying other countries. Ef- 
fective use of these other resources requires 
a knowledge of foreign languages, which we 
have been losing for over a generation. 

United States Representative Paul Simon 
of Illinois surveyed the situation and found 
it so bad that he has written a book about it 
called “The Tongue-Tied American: Com- 
fronting the Foreign Language Crisis.” 

By 1976, he says, (and the trend has prob- 
ably since been continuing downward) fewer 
than 4 percent of students in U.S. public 
schools studied more than two years of a 
foreign language and fewer than 18 percent 
left high school with any foreign language 
study at all. 

Even in specialized fields such as diploma- 
cy and trade, our ability to deal with for- 
eigners in their own tongues lags enormous- 
ly behind the mushrooming growth of coun- 
tries that are insisting on communicating in 
their own language. The globe may be get- 
ting smaller in terms of the time it takes to 
get around it, but its babel keeps expanding. 

Mr. Simon, calling for an energetic Feder- 
al aid program that probably is not at all 
the best way to reverse the trend, points out 
the national handicaps of having so few 
Americans able to deal with people who 
don't learn English. 

The shortage of Persian speakers in the 
U.S. Embassy in Teheran surely contributed 
to our lack of insight as the Iranian revolu- 
tion gathered steam. Our shortage of Japa- 
nese-speaking representatives surely inhib- 
its U.S. exports. 

These are urgent practical arguments, but 
they only address the surface problem, be- 
cause language is not just a way of doing 
business. It unlocks the compartments of 
the world. 

For a long time, we had an advantage in 
our ability to see over the walls of national 
cultures and have a sense of what was going 
on. As a nation of immigrants, we knew 
many tongues and many traditions. But the 
pressure of the melting pot, the urge to 
create and join a national identity, smelted 
out these skills. Second- and third-genera- 
tion Americans rejected the voices of “the 
old country,” and even when ethnic senti- 
ment arose again in the 1960's and 70's, 
there was not an accompanying revival of 
interest in other languages. 

Sadly, by the time we really came to need 
the knowledge, it was largely gone. Now it 
will take conscious effort and a renewed 
sense of mental adventure to equip America 
for the global role we want to play. But the 
effort is well worth while in every sense, in- 
cluding moral and cultural enrichment. 

Language is the way people think as well 
as the way they talk, the summation of a 
point of view. Its use reveals unwitting atti- 
tudes. People who use more than one lan- 
guage frequently find themselves having 
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somewhat different patterns of thought and 
reaction as they shift. Some phrases cannot 
really be translated, but grasping for an 
equivalent gives another perception of the 
world, which enlarges total vision. This is 
the great value of learning foreign lan- 
guages; it goes far beyond the convenience 
of communication. 

Children can learn any language with 
equal facility and it doesn’t seem to confuse 
them to learn more than one at a time. 
Later, the main block is in learning a first 
foreign language; after that each subse- 
quent one comes more easily. The highest 
hurdle, I think, is the subconscious difficul- 
ty of accepting that there is more than one 
correct way to say anything, after having 
been carefully taught that there is a right 
way and that the rest are wrong. 

When the validity of difference is ac- 
knowledged with everyday words, it is much 
easier to see why different people—and all 
the more, people of different cultures—can 
have varying ideas and priorities. It’s like 
taking off blinders and acquiring side-vision 
even though you can never look through 
someone else’s eyes. 

The gain matters more than ever in a 
world where people are pressing closer and 
more abrasively against each other, and lan- 
guage has become the embodiment of iden- 
tity and aspiration for so many. Even world- 
ly, modern countries such as Belgium and 
Canada are tearing themselves apart on the 
language issue because it represents not 
only access to public power but a sense of 
community rights and values. 

Ironically, in today’s strife over the mis- 
named issue of bilingualism, we are stress- 
ing the problem of getting all children to 
learn one language. Foreign-born children 
living here should be learning English, of 
course, and that as quickly as possible. But 
it is a pity for children born in this country 
to be consigned to the poverty of a single- 
language education. The need of all is for 
more, not less. 

A fool in 17 languages is no less foolish 
than in one. But understanding other peo- 
ple’s speech can open a window to their 
minds and feelings, and it helps open our 
own. The fact that many people around the 
world are attracted to American cultural ex- 
pressions—in song, in food, in clothes— 
doesn’t necessarily help us to get along with 
them. For Americans to find out how others 
tick and how best to deal with them, more 
of us need to learn their languages. 


FACTS ON WELFARE REFORM 
HON. STAN PARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much discussion in this 
Chamber on the so-called cruelty of 
the President’s economic program and 
its effects on the poor people of our 
country. 

Some of those who attack the at- 
tempts by the Reagan administration 
to properly address the issue of wel- 
fare reform often cite a study by the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, which projects a reduction of 
658,000 clients from the current wel- 
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fare rolls as evidence of the uncaring 
attitude of the President’s program. 

I do not believe that a reduction in 
the total number of people receiving 
welfare represents anything but a 
return to a commonsense approach of 
providing benefits to those who truly 
need assistance. 

Recently, Mr. Ken Scott, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of WRC 
Radio, delivered an excellent editorial 
on the subject of welfare reform. I be- 
lieve many of my colleagues would 
find Mr. Scott’s statement enlighten- 
ing and am therefore inserting it in 
the Recorp at this time. 

The statement follows: 


If David Stockman and his people have 
done their job properly ... they probably 
are. We hope so. Not because we want to be 
cast as administration supporters “no 
matter what”... but because as we've said 
for years, many of the programs of the last 
two decades are nothing more than well 
meaning disasters. Disasters that have dou- 
bled and tripled the cost of Government at 
an alarming rate, while achieving little or 
no success. Disasters that have become self 
perpetuating sacred cows threatening our 
very existence. 

President Reagan points out that he is ac- 
customed to all these attacks, noting that 
when a similar move on welfare reform took 
place in California when he was Governor, 
fully 350,000 people simply disappeared 
from the welfare rolls. And there was no in- 
dication that any were victims of destitu- 
tion. There was a similar occurrence some 
years ago in a suburb of New York City. 

Mr. Reagan’s Deputy Press Secretary, 


Karna Small, allows the White House is 
hopeful some of those 658,000 families men- 


tioned in the Health and Human Services 
projection will also disappear. We think 
they probably will. 

Frankly, we wish all the doomsayers 
would disappear, too. Welfare reform 
doesn’t mean attacking the poor. It means 
getting rid of the bad apples and redefining 
the terms “poor” and “poverty levels.” 
When we look back over the past twenty 
years it’s like a recurring nightmare. We re- 
member writing alarmed editorials because 
“the great society” kept doubling the 
number of poor people in the United States 
by simply redefining what poor meant. 
Young married college students from upper 
middle class families suddenly were classi- 
fied as below poverty levels because they 
constituted a household but had no official 
income. So did wealthy retired widows, wid- 
owers and couples. The examples are legion. 
And the abuse of such definitions along 
with the outrageous mismanagement and 
downright dishonesty that was perpetrated 
by some of those administering the pro- 
grams combined to bring this country to the 
edge of bankruptcy. Does anyone really be- 
lieve that currently a third of all U.S. 
households should be receiving welfare in 
some form or another? Not hardly, but they 
do! 

Before good intentions became zealous, 
grandiose schemes fueled by the question- 
able aspirations and motives of bureaucrats, 
a large percentage of those now receiving 
such welfare would simply have accepted 
the concept that made America grow. They 
would have worked to improve their lot and 
would have done without some of the non- 
necessities of life that now seem to be neces- 
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sities. Things like beer, wine, alcohol, auto- 
mobiles and color TV sets. 

In a nutshell, the drive that Mr. Reagan is 
making for a new direction in America is a 
drive to change an insidious attitude that 
has been sold to the American people. An 
attitude that this country guarantees every- 
body a piece of the pie. It doesn't and it 
never has. It is great because it guarantees 
everybody an equal chance at as big a piece 
of pie as a person can honestly earn. 

So Government isn't here to provide the 
pie. It’s here to enforce that word 
“honesty” ...to guarantee those equal 
rights .. and. certainly, to care for the 
truly needy.e 


EL SALVADOR: THE NEED FOR 
RESTRAINT 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, the 
crisis in El Salvador concerns us all. As 
a cosponsor of H.R. 1509, the Studds 
resolution, I am opposed to military 
aid to El Salvador. U.S. support must 
deal with the realities of the tenuous 
situation that exists in that country. 
We cannot justify the pumping of mil- 
itary hardware and advisers into a po- 
litically and economically unstable 
nation. We must be more responsible 
with our actions. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, for the benefit of our col- 
leagues, I insert in the RECORD a copy 
of an article from the New York 
Times: 
SPREADING BRUSHFIRE TO THE SOUTH 
(By Flora Lewis) 

The policies now being adopted by Presi- 
dent Reagan on El Salvador were essentially 
already decided by the Carter Administra- 
tion before last year's elections. And they 
were already being challenged by insiders 
on the grounds that they would boomerang 
against the U.S. 

This emerges clearly from a “dissent 
paper” drawn up by people from the Na- 
tional Security Council, the State and De- 
fense Departments and the C.I.A., dated 
Nov. 6, 1980. The paper has been circulated 
inside the Government in the manner pre- 
scribed when a policy has been established, 
but serious doubts remain among an impor- 
tant group of knowledgeable officials about 
the wisdom and effectiveness of the deci- 
sions. 

They make some serious charges, includ- 
ing one that an energetic but mainly covert 
U.S. intervention took place last year ‘‘to 
prevent the crisis in El Salvador from cli- 
maxing prior to the elections.” Events have 
developed further since then, but the argu- 
ments and insights remain valid. Most im- 
portant is the charge that vital intelligence 
contradicting the dominant view, which 
urges intervention, has been suppressed 
“within various bureaucracies,” not just 
one. 

Already last year, the paper said, the U.S. 
was training Salvadorans at its bases in 
Panama in the largest training program it 
has ever sponsored for any Latin American 
country in a single year. Argentina had 
become the second-largest trainer of Salva- 
doran officers. Chile and Uruguay, where 
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the U.S. ran a highly controversial and 
nasty counterinsurgency program in the 
1960's, were also providing advisers on intel- 
ligence, logistics and urban and rural coun- 
terinsurgency. 

The President of Panama objected public- 
ly to the scope of the program on his terri- 
tory. Nobody paid attention. Other govern- 
ments in the region have expressed sharp 
concern about U.S. action. However, the 
paper says, right-wing Guatemalan military 
officers have been talking about their own 
intervention in Salvador, while opposition 
guerrillas in both countries have increased 
cooperation and gained ground. 

U.S. intelligence knows about a paramili- 
tary strike force in Guatemala, the report 
goes on, made up of former members of So- 
moza's Nicaraguan National Guard, anti- 
Castro Cubans, Guatemalan military per- 
sonnel and mercenaries. 

Rather waspishly, the dissenting officials 
note that they haven't substantiated 
charges that the C.LA. is promoting this 
force. But they say its movements and con- 
nections with Miami “could not be main- 
tained without the tacit consent—or practi- 
cal incompetence—of several U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies including the C.I.A., F. B. I. 
and the Immigration and Customs Serv- 
ices.” 

Guatemala, it should be remembered, was 
one of those rather spectacular “wins” in 
what are now considered the golden days of 
U.S. strength and dominion. A pro-Commu- 
nist Government was ousted in 1954 by a 
C. I. A.- sponsored attack that cost a total of 
two lives. 

But ever since, defeat has been nibbling 
away at the supposed victory because noth- 
ing was done to respond to social grievances. 
Twenty-seven years and a great many 
deaths later, Guatemala is again a fragile, 
dangerous country with mounting insurgen- 
cy. Even when winning seemed easy, it 
wasn't enough to settle the underlying 
issue. 

The report also cites intelligence that a 
hard-line majority in the Honduran military 
establishment, with which the U.S. Defense 
Department works closely, encourages Nica- 
raguan exiles to operate against their own 
country from Honduran territory and “be- 
lieves it could win a military confrontation 
with Nicaragua.” The same Honduran offi- 
cers are demanding a U.S. promise to help 
Honduras in the event of war with Nicara- 
gua. 

The dry, unemotional paper goes on and 
on, showing how many pitfalls have been 
overlooked in the U.S. reaction to Salvador’s 
awesomely bloody civil war, the links and 
implications for the region as a whole, and 
the grave danger that the policy Reagan is 
how pressing forward will produce the op- 
posite of desired results, 

Nothing is more likely to weaken the U.S. 
and draw in far more substantial Cuban and 
Soviet involvement than American military 
intervention, the report concludes, Instead, 
it recommends negotiations, if possible with- 
out the U.S. and a clear reversal of signals 
to right-wing extremists throughout the 
region. 

Its recommendations foreshadowed last 
weekend's proposal by Latin American So- 
cialist parties to mediate, and West Ger- 
many’s offer to help. 

The key point, argued with solid facts and 
cool analysis, is that U.S. involvement in 
Salvador’s war will almost surely spread the 
fighting to other countries and bring more, 
not less, intervention from Communist re- 
gimes. Negotiation will be even harder now 
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than last year, and it is much more neces- 
sary. 

The Reagan Administration would do well 
to listen to the paper’s authors before the 
chance for talks is lost, and then make sure 
Salvador's ruling junta knows that the U.S. 
seeks a political and not a military settle- 
ment. 


CRUCIAL ECONOMIC CHOICES 
HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, Felix Ro- 
hatyn, a well-known economic analyst, 
has written a very interesting essay on 
the revitalization of our economy 
which I bring to the attention of Mem- 
bers. 

{From the New York Review, Mar. 5, 19811 

RECONSTRUCTING AMERICA 
(By Felix Rohatyn) 

One of the gravest events in our history is 
the inner emigration taking place in the 
United States. During the last decade, Chi- 
cago lost 12 percent of its population, Balti- 
more 14 percent, Cleveland 24 percent, and 
St. Louis 28 percent. The proportion of tax- 
payers moving out was undoubtedly greater. 
During this period, Houston gained 24 per- 
cent, San Diego 25 percent, Phoenix 33 per- 
cent. A recent study by the Industrial Con- 
ference Board measured regional standards 
of living by examining cost-of-living and 
household income in eighteen metropolitan 
areas. By those measurements, residents of 
northeastern metropolitan areas had living 
standards 25 to 33 percent below those of 
their southern and western counterparts. 

During the same period, some of the most 
important America industries have been 
failing badly. In 1979, US Steel lost almost 
one-half billion dollars. In 1980, the Ford 
Motor Company, Chrysler, and General 
Motors each have lost between $1.5 and $2 
billion, International Harvester almost $500 
million, and Firestone $100 million. 

It is no coincidence that the cities under 
the greatest strain are tied to the industries 
in the most severe difficulty, particularly in 
the region extending today from Baltimore 
to St. Louis. Existing trends are likely to ex- 
acerbate rather than attenuate this situa- 
tion with the result that another decade 
like the last one will divide the country into 
“have” and have-not“ regions with unpre- 
dictable but probably highly unpleasant 
consequences. As taxpayers leave older 
urban centers, the remaining tax base col- 
lapses inward, requiring higher taxes for a 
population that is unable to pay them and 
fewer services to people in increasing need 
of them. In these trends are the makings of 
social strife. 

At the same time, our traditionally power- 
ful industries, the industrial locomotives 
that drove this country for the last century, 
are in the throes of a similar self-eviscerat- 
ing cycle. Harshly affected by foreign com- 
petition, unable to raise vast amounts of 
capital needed to modernize, they live from 
hand to mouth, not investing in the future 
in order to survive today. They are also af- 
fected by a deep structural shift not only in 
regional prosperity but, as Emma Roth- 
schild recently pointed out in these pages,' 
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in the basic nature of American work as 
well—the shift away from productive indus- 
try and toward consumer and retail services, 
notably “eating and drinking places” (in- 
cluding fast-food restaurants), and health 
and business services. As Ms. Rothschild 
wrote, these three industries together ac- 
counted for more than 40 percent of the 
new private jobs created between 1973 and 
the summer of 1980. In that period their 
employment increased almost three times as 
fast as total private employment, and six- 
teen times as fast as employment in the 
goods-producing or industrial sector of the 
economy. 

. . . The increase in employment in eating 
and drinking places since 1973 is greater 
than total employment in the automobile 
and steel industries combined. Total em- 
ployment in the three industries is greater 
than total employment in an entire range of 
basic productive industries: construction, all 
machinery, all electric and electronic equip- 
ment, motor vehicles, aircraft, ship building, 
all chemicals and products, and all scientific 
and other instruments. 

Allocating blame for all these trends is 
easy—there is enough for everyone. Govern- 
ment regulation has been costly and ill-ad- 
vised, and so have government policies, par- 
ticularly with respect to energy, including 
the cowardly avoidance of taxing gasoline at 
much higher rates. Weak managements and 
shortsighted unions have collaborated in 
the creation of inefficient organizations 
whose costs are high and productivity low. 
Research and development, on which indus- 
trial productivity heavily depends, have 
been inadequate in the US both in quality 
and quantity. We have produced an educa- 
tional system that ignores the crafts and a 
culture that idealizes rock stars. 

The fact that practically everyone is to 
blame does not mean, however, that we 
should throw up our hands. It means rather 
that sacrifice can and should be shared by 
many to reverse the trend. The United 
States, today, in its basic productive indus- 
tries, needs a second Industrial Revolution. 
The currently fashionable notion of backing 
the winners instead of the losers is as facile 
as it is shallow. The losers today are auto- 
motive, steel, glass, rubber, and other basic 
industries. That this nation can continue to 
function while writing off such industries to 
foreign competition strikes me as nonsense. 
Nor does it seem to me workable in the long 
run for a larger and larger proportion of our 
population to be diverted to such jobs as 
serving food and processing business paper 
while the industries that manufacture prod- 
ucts for sale at home and abroad fall into a 
state of decline. 

We cannot become a nation of short-order 
cooks and saleswomen, Xerox machine oper- 
ators and messenger boys. These jobs are a 
weak basis for the economy; with their 
short hours and low pay, they are easily 
eliminated in prolonged downturns of the 
economy. To let other countries make 
things while we concentrate on services is 
debilitating both in its substance and in its 
symbolism. The argument that we are sub- 
stituting brains for brawn is specious; brains 
without sinews are not good enough. 

When our basic industries fail, moreover, 
the shareholders and the workers who are 
laid off are not the only ones to suffer. 
Nothing is more inflationary than unem- 
ployment when it is coupled with trade ad- 
justment payments, on top of benefits, on 
top of welfare. What we have to do is to 
turn the losers into winners, restructure our 
basic industries to make them competitive, 
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and use whatever US government resources 
are necessary to do the job. 

This country’s goal must be twofold; First, 
to have a functioning economy, with stable 
growth and emphasis on the creation of pri- 
vate sector jobs; and second, to have all ele- 
ments of our society, and all regions of the 
country, participate in that growth as fully 
as possible. 

It is not only foreign competition that 
challenges our basic industries. We depend 
on highly unstable countries not only for 
our basic energy supply but also for the 
strength or weakness of the dollar. And the 
regional shifts in national wealth I have 
mentioned will partly as a result of oil and 
gas price decontrol threaten our social or 
economic stability as a nation, if allowed to 
continue unchecked. 

From 1980 to 1990, decontrol of oil and 
gas prices will generate about $120 billion of 
revenues to the energy-producing regions of 
this country. This is a tax which will be paid 
by the consuming regions of the Northeast 
and the Midwest in the form of royalties 
and serverance taxes. At the same time, a 
program of heavy tax cuts intended to shore 
up the “supply side” of the economy is 
bound to accelerate the trend of manufac- 
turing business away from the northern 
part of the country. The federal budget cut- 
backs that will have a heavy impact in the 
Northeast and the Midwest will be more 
than made up in the Sun Belt by increases 
in revenues resulting from energy pricing as 
well as sharp increases in defense spending. 

We will then be faced with a situation in 
which one city after another in the north of 
the country will be less and less able to sup- 
port a larger and larger proportion of its 
population in need of public assistance. The 
industries which formerly provided employ- 
ment and support will continue to decline. 
Many of those taxpayers who are able to 
leave will migrate to the Sun Belt, leaving 
behind a growing mass of unemployed or 
unemployable people unable to move or 
afraid to try. Not even a country as large as 
ours can maintain its democratic institu- 
tions half rich and half poor, especially 
when the economic trends will make it very 
apparent that for the “have nots” things 
will get worse and not better. 

There has been much talk recently about 
“re-industrialization” and “industrial 
policy.” The former (“lemon socialism” to 
its detractors) is described as the govern- 
ment bailing out the large and inefficient. 
The latter is a policy by which the govern- 
ment would deliberately “pick the winners” 
and provide for their accelerated develop- 
ment. Except for additional tax benefits for 
research and development, however, at- 
tempts by government to “pick the winners” 
are for the most part futile. No government 
agency is capable of doing so, and in fact, 
the winners do very nicely without being se- 
lected for special government help. Such ef- 
ficient users of new technology as IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard, Tektronix, Intel have 
been spectacular successes in the 1950s, 
1960s, and 1970s. There is no need for the 
government to try to identify their counter- 
parts for the 1980s and 1990s; they will 
emerge by themselves. 

It is also counterproductive for govern- 
ment to bail out large, inefficient, or non- 
competitive organizations if the only result 
is to have them limp along, neither dead nor 
alive, a menace to their healthier competi- 
tors and to themselves. A case in point is 
the so-called rescue of Chrysler, which is 
nevertheless doomed to failure, at a heavy 
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cost to the taxpayer, because the remedy 
was inappropriate to the disease. 

What is needed, first, is an industrial 
policy committed to restructuring basic U.S. 
industries, to enable them to take their 
place as healthy competitors in the world 
markets; and, second, a regional policy 
whose aim will be to maintain the U.S. as a 
country in which all geographical areas 
(and thereby all classes and races) share the 
burdens as well as the benefits this country 
has to offer. 

The United States must be considered not 
only as a country but as a continent, and if 
we are to find remedies we must look at half 
of that continent as a new hybrid: a highly 
industrialized but nevertheless underdevel- 
oped country that risks becoming poorer, 
unproductive, ridden with slums. Italy with 
its Mezzogiorno, France with it southern 
provinces have attempted to develop the 
rural areas that lie outside their industrial 
heartland. We, on the other hand, must 
maintain both our own crumbling industrial 
heartland, possibly on a smaller scale, and 
the urban centers tied to it. It is in the na- 
tional interest to do so and therefore it is 
also in the interest of the faster growing re- 
gions. 

We need a viable steel industry for our se- 
curity, not only in the narrow sense that 
steel is indispensable for weapons but in the 
larger sense that the US would be funda- 
mentally weakened if it depended on foreign 
countries for so crucial a resource. We need 
a viable auto industry because one out of 
every eight jobs in this country still depends 
on it. We need to revive our basic productive 
industries generally because we need an 
economy with an effective balance of both 
manufacturing and services. Our world-wide 
competitive position requires this from the 
point of view of both domestic employment 
and of the balance of payments. We must 
reduce our requirements for imports and in- 
crease as much as we can our industrial self- 
sufficiency and our ability to export in a 
decade that will see greater and greater 
trends to protectionism as one country after 
another attempts to solve the payments 
problems posed by oil imports. 

Greater industrial productivity coupled 
with exports of grain and coal should be the 
basis for our strategy to offset payments for 
oil in the 1980s. Moreover, industry has to 
provide greater employment opportunities 
for residents of the inner cities. Nothing will 
do more to erode the confidence of our 
allies, and consequently our defense posi- 
tions throughout the world, than the dem- 
onstration that we have a non-functioning 
economy with an industrial base in disarray. 
We need functioning northeastern and mid- 
western cities because the economic and 
social costs of their failure will be intoler- 
able. 

To redevelop the parts of the US that are 
failing, a Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion should be created for the 1980s. 

Would this simply be a renewal of the 
New Deal? In fact the original RFC was cre- 
ated by Herbert Hoover in 1918, and under 
Franklin Roosevelt it was run by the Texas 
businessman Jesse Jones. The RFC of the 
1930s saved numerous banks, some cities, 
and many businesses, and prevented much 
larger dislocations from taking place. It fi- 
nanced synthetic rubber development 
during World War II and new aluminum ca- 
pacity during the Korean War. It made 
money for the taxpayer. 

The RFC, of course, will be said to inter- 
fere with the free market system. But at 
present the price of our energy is not freely 
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set; nor is the price of our food, or the price 
at which we borrow money. Free markets 
are clearly desirable, but we do not in fact 
live in a free market economy and never 
will; we live in a mixed economy in which 
prices and capital are and will be, subject to 
government influence. 

The RFC should provide the kind of capi- 
tal our older industries sorely lack: equity 
capital. In exchange for providing capital to 
industries that have a sound case for it, and 
the job security that would come with it, 
the relevant unions would be asked to make 
their contributions in the form of wage con- 
cessions and changes in work rules that 
would increase productivity. The lenders, 
the banks and insurance companies, could 
be asked to convert some loans to preferred 
stock and to join with the RFC in commit- 
ting additional capital. Special classes of se- 
curities could be created that would each 
have appropriate credit ratings and would 
meet the standards of the “prudent man 
rule,” which would make them eligible for 
purchase by union pension systems. The 
RFC, like any other large equity investor 
should have the right to insist on manage- 
ment changes and changes in the board of 
directors if it deems them appropriate. It 
should not become a permanent investor, 
but should act as a revolving fund which 
can be used to help a given company (or in- 
dustry) when necessary, and whose holdings 
can, and should, be sold in the marketplace 
when it has done its job. 

At present, problems like those of 
Chrysler and New York City can only be 
dealt with by emergency maneuvers that 
must take place in front of congressional 
committees. In the case of New York City, 
the Municipal Assistance Corporation was 
able to play a role similar to the one the 
RFC could play. After its creations as an in- 
dependent agency by the state legislature, 
MAC was able to extract concessions from 
banks and unions, from the city and the 
state. It was then able to put together a fi- 
nancing package, including federal credit as- 
sistance and to impose fundamental reforms 
which permitted the city to achieve a truly 
balanced budget in 1980, five years after 
near bankruptcy. 

The case of Chrysler is an example of how 
not to proceed. Providing government-guar- 
anteed loans at close to 20 percent interest 
to a company which has too much debt and 
no net worth can buy some time, but noth- 
ing else. Companies like Chrysler in recent 
years, and possibly larger ones in the period 
just ahead, need permanent equity capital 
in the form of new common stock. Only 
very large injections of such capital can 
help make a company’s survival credible and 
impel other participants to make the major 
efforts and sacrifices that have to be made 
if they are to be put back in shape. Only an 
RFC that is publicly accountable but is run 
outside of politics, like MAC in New York 
State, could provide such capital as well as 
negotiate the often stringent concessions 
that have to come with it. That is beyond 
the capacity of a congressional committee. 

Only now, after over a year of wrestling 
with the problem, is the Chrysler Loan 
Guarantee Board beginning to take some of 
the difficult steps needed to give Chrysler a 
chance to survive. The board is asking for a 
total wage freeze (including a freeze on cost- 
of-living allowances) from the UAW. It is 
also asking the banks to convert half their 
loans to preferred stock, and to forgive 70 
percent of the balance completely; it is 
pushing the management to seek a foreign 
merger or a joint venture partner. The trag- 
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edy of this is that it is probably too late and 
too little. Had these actions been demanded 
two years ago by an RFC which could simul- 
taneously have promised additional equity 
capital, it might have had a chance of suc- 
cess. As it was, the congressional committees 
demanded little and gave a lot. The Loan 
Guarantee Board, in the middle of a presi- 
dential campaign, looked the other way. 
Now reality is sinking in, but the opportuni- 
ty has probably been lost. Without substan- 
tial fresh capital and a merger partner, 
Chrysler's chances of survival are minimal. 
An RFC might have created those possibili- 
ties two years ago; it is now probably too 
late. 

Chrysler is hardly an isolated case. A good 
many large industrial companies, airlines, 
savings and loan associations, and possibly 
banks could be in serious difficulites if we 
cannot break out of our current economic 
miasma of high interest rates, high infla- 
tion, and low growth and productivity. Some 
have great hopes for the new administra- 
tion’s economic program, but there is no 
guarantee of quick success. Instead of im- 
provising expensive half-measures in the 
heat of crisis and politics, we should have a 
safety net to deal with an economic emer- 
gency affecting a number of large organiza- 
tions at the same time. 

In each case where a firm sought financ- 
ing, the RFC staff would have to analyze its 
chances to survive on a realistic basis, sur- 
veying not only conditions in a particular in- 
dustry but the kind of competition it faced 
from abroad. The RFC might find that 
some large firms were beyond help. It might 
have to insist, as a condition for capital, 
that the weaker parts of some industries be 
phased out, that labor contracts be modi- 
fied, that ways be found to increase produc- 
tivity. Some firms and unions may find such 
conditions bitter medicine to take. But it 
does not seem too much to suggest that, in 
our current bloated and inefficient econo- 
my, the austerities and productivity meas- 
ures recommended by an RFC could provide 
a demonstration to other industries of the 
kinds of reforms that might work for them 
as well. 

An RFC could, at the same time, play a 
major part in a regional policy. In the 
Northeast and the Midwest, city after city 
faces budgetary problems and crumbling in- 
frastructure. The Boston transit system was 
recently shut down for lack of funds; the 
New York MTA operates a subway system 
so old that it poses physical dangers, and it 
will need $15 billion over ten years to pro- 
vide adequate service. Bridges and sewers, 
sanitation and mass transit, schools and 
firehouses have been allowed to deteriorate. 
The RFC could provide low-interest, long- 
term loans to enable municipalities to main- 
tain their physical plants. By improving the 
quality of city life such investments could 
help to retain taxpayers while providing 
jobs to help the existing tax base. As in the 
case of industrial investments, the RFC 
could ask for participation by other parties; 
the various states could be asked to create 
organizations like MAC to provide local 
budgetary oversight: the local unions and 
banks could do their share. As with indus- 
try, reform and restructuring would in 
many cases, have to be the quid pro quo for 
receiving capital on favorable terms. 

How, one might ask, would such an RFC 
be set up, capitalized, and financed? Con- 
gress would have to create a new independ- 
ent entity with powers to make investments 
in industries and localities where the RFC 
deems this in the public interest. Its board 
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of directors could include experienced 
people from business, finance, and labor. An 
RFC could plausibly begin with capital of $5 
billion and authority to issue five times its 
capital, or $25 billion in bonds guaranteed 
by the US government. Its charter should 
provide that it could not supply more than 
50 percent of the financing for any project, 
the balance to come from the private sector. 
It could then generate total investment of 
up to $60 billion. The RFC need not stay in 
existence more than seven to ten years, 
after which it could be liquidated with its 
assets taken over by the Treasury. Its capi- 
tal should be subscribed by the Treasury, 
not necessarily all at once. 

The RFC’s federally guaranteed bonds 
could be sold on the open market but a 
quite different arrangement seems to me 
preferable: that they be sold to certain of 
the OPEC countries with large dollar sur- 
pluses, such as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates. It is time to realize 
that OPEC is more than an insecure energy 
source; it is also a more and more important 
source of capital. At current prices, over the 
next five years, we will pay to OPEC ap- 
proximately $500 billion for petroleum, 
about half the present value of all compa- 
nies listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Possibly a third of that amount, or 
$150 billion, is likely to be in excess of 
OPEC's own investment requirements and 
will consist of short-term dollar balances, 
most of them belonging to the Saudis, 
Kuwait, and the Emirates, and subject to 
the whims and winds of Middle Eastern 
politics. 

We must borrow back, on a long-term 
basis, as much of these funds as possible in 
order to strengthen the dollar and relieve 
the pressure on our credit markets. What 
can we offer in exchange? To the moder- 
ate” oil producers like the Saudis, military 
protection, continued attempts to find a 
rational Israeli-Jordanian solution to the 
West Bank problem, greater efforts at US 
conservation and domestic production to 
lengthen the life of their reserve. The RFC, 
with its federal guarantees, would be a 
wholly appropriate vehicle for investment 
of these OPEC surpluses, and its use of 
them would constitute true recycling in con- 
trast to the present conversion of deposits 
into short-term paper. 

Another possible source of financing 
would be the surplus funds to be generated 
by our own oil-producing regions. In 
Canada, the oil-producing regions have cre- 
ated the Heritage Fund in order to invest 
several billions of excess dollars in Canadian 
industry and other Canadian provinces. A 
similar arrangement could be set up here to 
assist the RFC in its regional policy invest- 
ments. Why not have Alaska invest some of 
its excess bil funds in an East Coast harbor 
to export coal mined in West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Pennslyvania? 

An RFC, by itself, could not make an in- 
dustrial or a regional policy. Tax benefits, 
changes in federal formulas for welfare and 
medicaid, different allocation of defense 
and synfuel contracts, a coal-based energy 
plan based on the Northwest and Midwest, 
temporary measures to protect at least some 
American industries from foreign competi- 
tion while they reorganize themselves more 
efficiently—all these will be required. Tem- 
porary protection, however, should always 
be coupled with needed domestic reform. If 
the automotive industry is granted a three- 
year period of restriction of foreign imports, 
this should be conditional on a three-year 
commitment to wage restraint on the part 
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of the unions and price restraint on the part 
of the manufacturers. Similar bargains 
could be required from the steel industry 
and its unions, as well as from other indus- 
tries. The RFC should be the central mech- 
anism, the catalyst. 

Of course, none of this is likely to happen 
tomorrow. The current economic theology— 
the 1980 version of “laissez faire“ is nei- 
ther Republican nor Democratic. President 
Carter’s Commission for a National Agenda 
for the 1980s, a prestigious bipartisan aca- 
demic group led by William McGill, has just 
recommended that the government encour- 
age the current population shift to the Sun 
Belt even though doing so will impose 
“traumatic consequences” for the major 
urban centers of the North. The commission 
argues that we must accept the decline of 
northeastern and midwestern cities as an in- 
evitable effect of the workings of the 
market. 

This view will not stand up to scrutiny. No 
doubt there are fundamental difficulties in 
attempting to halt the shrinkage of metro- 
politan areas, but it is also true that govern- 
ment policies have heavily contributed to 
the exodus. We might remind the commis- 
sion that there were fundamental difficul- 
ties in going to the moon, in winning World 
War II, in eliminating slavery. The commis- 
sion’s recommendations epitomize the kind 
of advice that returned Mr. Carter to Geor- 
gia; for it was the perception of him as a 
president who could not cope with events 
that defeated him, just as it defeated Her- 
bert Hoover fifty years ago. This country 
did not become powerful by a mere accept- 
ance of the status quo. 

People like the commissioners who throw 
up their hands at current trends and say “so 
be it” must be asked to confront the conse- 
quences of doing so. In a world where capi- 
tal will be in shorter supply than energy, is 
it really a valid use of resources to have to 
build anew in the Sun Belt the existing 
schoolhouses, firehouses, transit systems, 
etc., of the North for the benefit of the new 
immigrants in the South, instead of main- 
taining and improving what we already have 
in place here? Is it rational to think that 
northern cities teeming with the unem- 
ployed and unemployable will not be perma- 
nent wards of the federal government at 
vast financial and social cost? Shouldn't a 
commission reporting on our so-called urban 
problems face up directly to the fact that 
the future of the cities cannot be discussed 
separately from the acute difficulties facing 
the black and Hispanic minorities? Doesn't 
the notion of “taking the people to the 
jobs” completely ignore that many of those 
people, in large parts of this country, are 
unable and unwilling to move? Is it rational, 
in the name of the mythical free market, to 
let our basic industries go down one after 
the other, in favor of an equally mythical 
“service society“ in which everyone will 
serve everyone else and no one will be 
making anything? 

The United States is probably the only 
country in the world today whose biggest 
problems may also provide its biggest oppor- 
tunities. Becoming self-sufficient in energy, 
rebuilding our basic industries and our 
oldest cities—there is work enough here for 
everyone in this country as far as the eye 
can see. Certainly we need tax cuts and reg- 
ulatory reform and a balanced budget. But 
alone they will not do the job. Strong presi- 
dential leadership | working with business 
and labor will be needed to make it happen. 
This may mean temporary government in- 
tervention to control wages and prices, to 
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create an RFC, to tax gasoline at higher 
rates, to institute some form of national 
youth service if not the draft, to link inner 
city school systems to new private employ- 
ment opportunities, to dismantle farm sup- 
port programs and other engines of infla- 
tion. It does not mean the end of the 
market system, no more than did the New 
Deal. On the contrary. However, it clearly 
does not mean laissez faire. 

In New York City, we proved something 
could be done. In 1975, an activist governor 
joined with business and labor to keep the 
city from bankruptcy. We could have simply 
let the city go, blaming previous mayors, 
governors, banks, unions; there was also 
then more than enough blame to go around. 
The result would have been disaster for the 
city and great harm to the nation. We chose 
not to do so. Everyone paid a price: workers 
with frozen wages and fewer jobs; banks, by 
providing more and cheaper credit; stu- 
dents, by paying tuition. The riding public 
was charged higher fares, note holders had 
to accept a temporary moratorium on repay- 
ment. But today the city, with an equally 
activist mayor, is thriving economically and 
has a balanced budget. 3 

America cannot survive half rich, half 
poor, half suburb, half slum. If the country 
soon wakes up, it will not do so by way of 
laissez faire; nor will it do so by way of the 
old liberalism which has proven itself in- 
capable of coping with our present prob- 
lems. It will do so only by building a mixed 
economy, geared mostly to business enter- 
prise, in which an active partnership be- 
tween business, labor, and government 
strikes the kind of bargains—whether on an 
energy policy, regional policy, or industrial 
policy—that an advanced Western democra- 
cy requires to function, and that, in one 
form or another, have been made for years 
in Europe and Japan. This partnership will 
have to be as indigenous to our culture and 
traditions as those of Germans and Japa- 
nese have been to theirs, and it will have to 
be competitive. Much is at stake in making 
such a partnership work. Our ability to pro- 
tect ourselves and our friends, and to defer 
our enemies, depends on maintaining a 
stable, solid economic industrial, and social 
base at home. Our national security, our in- 
dustrial power the strength of our social 
system itself are all tied to one another and 
to the need for a new pattern of cooperation 
to emerge in the United States. 


CONCERN ABOUT FOREIGN CON- 
TROL OF U.S. MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned over the recent take over activi- 
ty by foreign interests seeking control 
of significant U.S. mineral companies. 
We have no facts regarding the extent 
of foreign control over our vital miner- 
al resources and no policy on which to 
evaluate the potential impact on our 
economy, national security, or other 
interests. 

One specific concern is the current 
attempt by a Canadian company—the 
liquor distilling company Seagram—to 
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take over the vast mineral holdings of 
St. Joe Minerals, one of America’s 
leading companies in the mining in- 
dustry. Canadians enjoy the full bene- 
fits of investment opportunities in the 
United States, but Canada is placing 
stringent restrictions on U.S. investors 
and prohibiting U.S. citizens from 
owning and operating companies in 
Canada. In just the last 2 weeks 
Canada has denied three U.S. compa- 
nies the right to acquire businesses in 
Canada. Moreover, Canada is on the 
verge of enacting even more restrictive 
investment provisions—restrictions 
which clearly violate the reciprocity 
required under U.S. law. 


My concern is that Canadian inves- 
tors are seeking control over vast U.S. 
mineral resources at a time when 
Canada is denying the same right to 
our citizens. In addition, our Govern- 
ment should consider the impact and 
effects of foreign control over our vital 
mineral resources. We currently have 
no facts on the extent of that owner- 
ship and would be unable to formulate 
any policy or action which may be 
warranted to preserve national inter- 
ests. 


On March 30 I conveyed my concern 
to Secretary of the Interior James C. 
Watt. I insert at this point the text of 
my letter to Secretary Watt: 


Marcu 30, 1981. 
Hon. James G. WATT, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Secretary: I am deeply con- 
cerned about this Nation's mineral develop- 
ment policy as it relates to the ownership of 
U.S. mineral corporations by foreign enti- 
ties. Mineral self-sufficiency is more impor- 
tant than ever these days and I find it diffi- 
cult to understand how we will be capable of 
achieving that goal while foreign corpora- 
tions continue to acquire major segments of 
our domestic industry. The recent an- 
nouncement by the Seagram Company, a 
Canadian firm, of a $2.03 billion tender 
offer for the St. Joe Minerals Corporation 
of St. Louis, Missouri, is a case in point. St. 
Joe is a major domestic producer of lead, 
zinc, gold and coal, and it is my understand- 
ing that a major portion of its assets consist 
of federal mineral leases. 


It is my understanding that the Secretary 
of Interior has the authority, under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, to review the 
question of reciprocity between the United 
States and other nations. I strongly suggest 
that you undertake such a review as soon as 
is reasonably possible to determine what 
impact acquisitions by foreign corporations 
are having on our domestic mineral produc- 
tion capacity. I note that the Seagram Com- 
pany tender offer is scheduled to expire on 
April 10. 

Your attention to this request is appreci- 
ated. 

Best regards, 

MANUAL LUJAN, Jr., 
Ranking Republican Member.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ZIGZAGGING THROUGH 
FOREIGN POLICY 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in today’s RECORD a provoca- 
tive article by Philip Geyelin which re- 
cently appeared in the Washington 
Post. Mr. Geyelin assesses virtually 
every foreign policy issue which the 
administration has addressed, and 
finds a record of vacillation and confu- 
sion. I commend Mr. Geyelin's analy- 
sis to the attention of my colleagues: 
ZIGZAGGING THROUGH FOREIGN POLICY 


It's been two months now since the 
Reagan administration was supposed to be 
ready to “hit the ground running” and more 
than four months since President Reagan 
was elected with a solemn vow to end the 
“zagzagging and vacillation” in American 
foreign policy. 

Finally, this country’s allies and adversar- 
ies would hear one, clear voice. There was to 
be no more of this business of sending 
mixed signals that had so eroded the pres- 
tige and power of the United States in the 
world. So what has there been? 

The performance, zigzagwise, has been 
almost ludicrous, even granting that it is 
early on; key departments are still shot 
through with unfilled policymaking vacan- 
cies; the whole process is still a long way 
from having shaken down. You could make 
a case, on the face of it, of incompetence 
and incoherence, beyond remedy. 

But when you examine the zigs and zags 
closely, you can make a stronger case of an 
administration, for better or worse, strug- 
gling to work its way free of antediluvian 
dogma and case-hardened arch-conservative 
doctrine—trying to come to terms with itself 
and the realities. Examples: 

Zig: Secretary of the Navy John Lehman 
takes it upon himself to propound publicly 
the argument that there is no legal reason 
for the United States to honor the provi- 
sions of both the expiring SALT I and the 
unratified SALT II arms control agree- 
ments. He would be against doing so, even 
by tacit arrangement with the Soviets. 

Zag: Rightly reading this as elbow-jostling 
from the far right at a delicate moment in 
the administration’s review of arms control 
strategy, and mindful of European sensitivi- 
ties, Secretary of State Haig swiftly repudi- 
ates Lehman by name. An unusually blunt 
State Department statement, rushed to re- 
porters, says Lehman's remarks were not 
authorized, nor did they reflect administra- 
tion policy.” 

Zig: Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein- 
berger announces that he is in favor of re- 
viving the idea of equipping American mis- 
siles and artillery shells in Europe with en- 
hanced radiation” warheads (otherwise 
known as neutron bombs). 

Zag: Keenly aware again of how touchy 
the issue is in Europe, and of where it fits 
into larger alliance defense planning, Haig 
wisely takes steps to make clear to our allies 
that this is by no means a final decision. 

Zig: With the most elaborate orchestra- 
tion, “war-torn” El Salvador is elevated to 
the pinnacle of East-West concern. The 
State Department speaks of “massive” arms 
flows from Cuba. Haig warns of “striking at 
the source.” The threat, Soviet in origin, is 
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said to be hemisphere-wide. All Europe, and 
all Latin America, must join in drawing the 
line. The U.S. military adviser force is dou- 
bled; aid is tripled. This is war. 

Zag: The president allows as how there 
was no real thought of “striking” at Cuba. 
Political solutions, and the importance of 
economic help and an end to repression by 
the U.S.-backed Duarte government, are 
given equal importance with military meas- 
ures. Almost laughably, a State Department 
official complains that the whole story has 
been overblown by the press. It was only 
supposed to be a “signal” that, once deliv- 
ered, should now be turned off. Be good 
enough, the press was told, to turn your at- 
tention elsewhere. 

Zig: The secretary of agriculture an- 
nounces his undying opposition to the em- 
bargo imposed by Jimmy Carter on grain 
shipments to the Soviet Union. 

Zag: After examining both the effective- 
ness of the embargo and the effect of lifting 
it in return for nothing, the administration 
sensibly puts that decision on hold. 

In extenuation, let it quickly be said that 
these (and other) zigs owed much to precon- 
ceptions made plain, and promises firmly of- 
fered, in the course of the Reagan cam- 
paign. The president did say that the 
United States should not abide by SALT II's 
terms “prior to ratification.” He did favor 
the neutron bomb, oppose the grain embar- 
go and warn of falling “dominoes” in Cen- 
tral America—with Mexico and, ultimately, 
the United States, the last in line. 

So some part of the problem has to be 
that the administration’s top figures hit the 
ground still running for president, so to 
speak, still faithful to every jot and tittle of 
the Reagan line. Some part of it has also to 
do with the president himself. Left to his 
own devices (in the interview with Walter 
Cronkite), he betrays a sort of fierce fidelity 
to a lot of his much earlier thinking, with- 
out much recognition of what may be new 
and different about today’s Cold War. 

And some part of it has to do with a sort 
of “scorched-earth” approach by long-frus- 
trated conservatives finally come to power 
and determined to erase every fingerprint of 
the recent past: the Law of the Sea, the 
Carter refusal to upgrade Saudi Arabian 
F 15s and—above all—human rights. 

There remains that part of the zigzagging 
that has to do with getting organized; the 
system, quite obviously, is not firmly in 
place. Meantime, there is one thing to be 
said for the Reagan vacillation: The second- 
thought zags have in every instance been an 
improvement over the zigs. 6 


TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL 
PERTSCHUK 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pause to pay tribute to 
the accomplishments of a dedicated 
public servant whose agency has been 
the subject of considerable attention 
by this body in the past 4 years. He is 
Michael Pertschuk, former Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Mike Pertschuk has served for 15 
years in a variety of senatorial staff 
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positions, including chief counsel of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. He 
was appointed Chairman of the Feder- 
al Trade Commission by President 
Carter in 1977, a fitting post in light of 
the key role he had earlier played in 
securing passage of legislation which 
strengthened the FTC's hand to deal 
with widespread consumer fraud. Mike 
Pertschuk believes firmly in the FTC 
as a defender of free and fair competi- 
tion, and he has led his agency with 
great distinction and unflagging devo- 
tion to the public interest. 

First and foremost among Mike 
Pertschuk’s achievements has been his 
ability to identify and focus on issues 
of major importance that need to be 
confronted. The impact of advertising 
directed at young children, for exam- 
ple, is a subject that troubles millions 
of parents in this Nation, and Mike 
Pertschuk was not afraid to raise that 
issue and explore it in dramatic fash- 
ion. For this he paid a heavy price, in 
opposition by industry members un- 
willing even to see this matter consid- 
ered by the Federal Government, but 
throughout it all, Mike Pertschuk per- 
severed. 

Other problems on which Mike 
Pertschuk has raised public conscious- 
ness and contributed substantially to 
the debate include the impact of pri- 
vate and State restrictions upon com- 
petition in medicine, law, and other 
professions; the impact of increasing 
economic concentration through con- 
glomerate mergers on our economy, 
especially on the survival of small, in- 
novative businesses; and the inability 
of consumers to make a meaningful 
comparison among the costs of various 
life insurance policies. 

In these and other cases Mike Pert- 
schuk spoke out strongly. And in 
many of these cases his forthright ex- 
ploration of tough issues elicited pow- 
erful opposition from interest groups 
that apparently believe it best that 
such questions not be discussed at all. 
When the power of these groups was 
felt on Capitol Hill, Mike Pertschuk 
became a regular visitor to our offices 
and committee hearing rooms, patient- 
ly and repeatedly explaining to us the 
activities of his agency, firm in his de- 
fense, but always recognizing the ap- 
propriate role of congressional over- 
sight. 

Under Mike Pertschuk's leadership, 
the FTC has been a vigorous defender 
of consumer rights. Last year, in fact, 
for the first time in the FTC’s history, 
the amount of money obtained by the 
agency in refunds to consumers who 
had been victimized by deceptive prac- 
tices exceeded the agency’s entire 
budget. That is certainly a record of 
which any administration could be 
proud. 

There are many specific FTC 
achievements during Mike Pertschuk’s 
chairmanship—in terms of improved 
competition and real benefits to con- 
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sumers—to which he can point with 
pride. He led the FTC’s effort to bring 
down spiraling health care costs by at- 
tacking illegal barriers to competition 
such as price fixing, doctor boycotts, 
and bans on price advertising for medi- 
cal services and products. He also 
fought for the consumers’ right to 
critical information so they could save 
money by shopping around for prod- 
ucts like home insulation and the 
right to free repair of unreasonable 
product defects. Mike Pertschuk's 
record in addition demonstrates his 
deep concern for special groups of con- 
sumers who are without privilege in 
the marketplace; like elderly consum- 
ers, on whose behalf he supported 
FTC actions to force funeral directors 
to disclose their prices in advance and 
to curb abuses by hearing aid dealers. 

There is another aspect to Mike 
Pertschuk’s accomplishments, howev- 
er, that has been less noticed. And 
that is his unstinting effort to make 
FTC action truly cost-effective—to 
strip away the unnecessary and costly 
parts of proposed rules, and then to 
implement those parts that are neces- 
sary to prevent abusive practices. Al- 
though the FTC under Mike Pert- 
schuk has been criticized for overregu- 
lation, the reality is that under his 
leadership the Commission began only 
one-eighth as many rulemakings as 
during the 4 years of his Republican 
predecessors. the FTC under Mike 
Pertschuk has engaged in relentless 
scrutiny of those rulemaking propos- 
als begun during the tenure of his 
predecessors, paring them down in a 
way that balances serious and respon- 
sible concern for the rights of consum- 
ers against the necessity to achieve 
those rights in a way that does not 
hamstring the legitimate operations of 
business. 

Mike Pertschuk has achieved all of 
these things with a style, wit, and un- 
pretentious manner that are as re- 
freshing among high officials as they 
are uncommon. His disarming frank- 
ness, along with his willingness to con- 
front the most hostile inquisitors in 
Congress and in business forums 
around the country, have earned him 
respect, and not a few converts. 

With the change of administrations, 
he has been replaced as Chairman of 
the FTC, but will remain as Commis- 
sioner. His successor will do well to 
build upon Mike Pertschuk’s outstand- 
ing record of achievements.@ 


A POWERFUL PROPHET 
HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1981 
@ Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, by 


sending military aid to El Salvador, 
the United States continues to empha- 
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size the military component of the 
struggle within El Salvador. The 
people of El Salvador do not need 
American arms. Former Ambassador 
White has said that sending military 
aid puts the United States in the posi- 
tion of arming some of the world’s 
most dangerous men—the so-called se- 
curity forces of the Government of El 
Salvador. 

The Sunday New York Times maga- 
zine of February 22, 1981, published 
an excellent summary of the conflict 
by Times reporter Raymond Bonner. 

The Times quotes a conservative 
Catholic priest who said: 

The difference in the violence is that the 
left kills selectively—Government security 
forces and members of right wing death 
squads. Killing by the right and the army is 
more indiscriminate. When they sweep 
through a village looking for leaders and 
leftists sympathizers, they kill a lot of inno- 
cent peasants. 


The position of the United States 
ought to be that it does not serve our 
national interest nor the Democratic 
principles of our people for us to par- 
ticipate in that killing by sending addi- 
tional military aid. 

Archbishop Carlos Romero was as- 
sassinated a little more than 1 year 
ago. Archbishop Romero saw the terri- 
ble injustice committed by the 
wealthy and the military in El Salva- 
dor against the people of that country. 
He spoke out against U.S. military in- 
volvement. 

Archbishop Romero was not a marx- 
ist, or a leftist. He was a man of deep 
faith who cared for the people he 
served. The Government of El Salva- 
dor does not do the same. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues an article on the late arch- 
bishop from the March 1981 issue of 
Maryknoll magazine. 


A POWERFUL PROPHET 
(By Jon Sobrino) 


I met Archbishop Carlos Romero for the 
first time on March 12, 1977, a few weeks 
after he had been named archbishop of San 
Salvador. It was about 11 o'clock at night 
when I answered the door of the parish 
house in Aguilares. The Archbishop was 
standing there, his countenance serious and 
preoccupied. The pastor of Aguilares, 
Father Rutilio Grande, had been assassinat- 
ed a few hours before. (The Jesuit priest 
would be the first of six murdered priests 
that the Archbishop would bury.) 

The funeral of the slain pastor was the 
last act of his installation as archbishop. In 
the first months of 1977, a cruel repression, 
unprecedented in the country, had been un- 
leased against the Church. More than 20 
priests were sized, tortured or expelled, and 
many others threatened. Thus, Archbishop 
Romero took possession of his archdiocese 
in a climate of persecution and martyrdom. 

This installation was decisive for Arch- 
bishop Romero. Along with the clear perse- 
cution of the Church, the prelate discovered 
something more profound—the repression 
of the people, the campesinos, the workers, 
those who live in the barrios and slums. The 
body of Rutilio signified what was happen- 
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ing to the Salvadoran people, crucified like 
Jesus. And in that crucified people, Arch- 
bishop Romero encountered God. The God 
in whom he had always believed and whom 
he had always faithfully served revealed 
Himself to him in a new way, as the God 
who hears the cry of the people, as the God 
who is in solidarity with His people, even to 
the cross. 

From that moment on, Archbishop 
Romero did not doubt—God had to be en- 
countered in the midst of poor and suffering 
people. He made a real option, rising from 
the most profound Christian and Salva- 
doran roots: he chose to be on the side of 
the poor among his people. To this option 
he dedicated his three years as archbishop, 
and for this option he spent his life to the 
very end. 

In this way Archbishop Romero became 
the prophet of the Salvadoran people. He 
Was a prophet in a very real sense because 
he offered his voice and his word to God— 
but not to any God. Not to the God of the 
powerful, really an idol in whose name the 
poor are put to death; not to the domesti- 
cated and non-disturbing God of the middle 
class; not to the God of some ecclesiastics 
who prefer to confine Him to sacred services 
rather than to encounter Him in history. 
Archbishop Romero offered his word to the 
God of the poor, and for them he also con- 
verted that word, in a very real sense, into 
the voice of those who are voiceless. 

In the name of God, Archbishop Romero 
spoke to all, and to all he directed a dan- 
gerous” message of the necessity for conver- 
sion. He denounced the rich oligarchy, the 
military officers, opportunistic politicians, 
the Christian Democrat Party, the social 
communications media which sold out to 
the powerful, President Carter for pushing 
a political plan for El Salvador opposed by 
the popular majority. 

His word became dangerous. Soon insults, 
threats and persecution were heaped upon 
him. But in spite of this, he spoke the truth 
to the end because in the name of the God 
of the poor he could not tolerate those re- 
sponsible for the misery of the people; he 
had to denounce those who turned towns 
into jails and places of torture. 

In the name of that God he unmasked at- 
tempts to impose on the people a political 
plan which, under the appearance of re- 
forms, brought with it cruel repression. 
“Bloodshed, death touch the heart of God.“ 
the Archbishop said. “The result is that nei- 
ther the government's agrarian reform, nor 
its nationalization of banks, nor other prom- 
ised reforms can be fruitful as long as there 
is bloodshed.” 

This prophet of the people not only de- 
nounced and unmasked the oppressors, he 
also defended his people with tenderness 
and courage. To him came mothers and 
wives of the jailed and disappeared; to him 
came orphaned communities when their 
priests were assassinated; to him came 
people to mediate grave conflicts. But he 
not only showed compassion and considera- 
tion, he also supported and encouraged 
them to look for their own roads to liber- 
ation. He defended to the end the right of 
the people to organize; he promoted organi- 
zation so that they would not be indefensi- 
ble victims of the powerful. He defended 
every just cause and honorable struggle. 
And when repression against the people 
overflowed, he preserved hope in the midst 
of bloodshed, because hope is the seed of 
liberation. Like the ancient prophets he 
said, “Over these ruins will shine the glory 
of the Lord.” 
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This prophet of the people died as the 
people of El Salvador are dying today: by 
murder. He did not seek personal security 
for himself when death threats piled up be- 
cause “the shepherd does no want security 
when security is not given to his flock.” On 
March 24, one year ago, when he was pre- 
paring to offer the Eucharist, he fell under 
the impact of a bullet. His assassins wanted 
to end his life to silence his message. 

That message, however, still lives. The 
powerful have not understood it, nor those 
who say they are defending democracy, nor 
even all the ecclesiastics. But those have un- 
derstood it who found in his message the 
word of God: the catechists in the campe- 
sino towns, the religious who work in 
hidden villages, the priests who continue 
risking their lives in the country, the many 
Christians who stand firm in their commit- 
ment to liberation. And those who have un- 
derstood it above all, as he himself proph- 
esied, are the Salvadoran people: “I say it 
without boasting, with the greatest humil- 
ity. If they kill me, I will arise in the Salva- 
doran people.” 

God passed through El Salvador with 
Archbishop Romero and performed power- 
ful works through him. Through him God 
showed the weakness of the cross, but He 
showed also the power of truth, justice and 
love. The message of Archbishop Romero 
still resounds with power to scandalize those 
who place their confidence in money, in ma- 
nipulation and political calculation, and to 
console those who follow the sorrowful but 
hope-filled road of liberation. 


SAL DIMICHINO NAMED CHIEF 
OF NUTLEY POLICE FORCE 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my heartiest congratulations to 
a long-time friend and constituent, Sal 
Dimichino, of Nutley, N.J. Sal reached 
his lifelong ambition earlier this year 
when he was named chief of police of 
the Nutley force. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are fortunate 
to represent in Congress a number of 
very special persons, and Sal Dimi- 
chino is one of those people. He has 
lived for 57 years in Nutley and has 
served the town selflessly for most of 
those years. Sal has been a member of 
the Nutley police force since 1947, and 
attained the rank of sergeant in 1952, 
captain in 1960, and deputy chief in 
1963, before his installation as chief of 
police this past January. 

Sal Dimichino also had a distin- 
guished career in service to his coun- 
try in World War II as a member of 
the 20th Air Corps in the Pacific. 
After the war, in addition to joining 
the local police department, Chief Di- 
michino became actively involved in 
community service groups. His activity 
continues today. 

Among the civic organizations Sal 
has become involved with is AMVETS, 
of which he served as commander for 
two terms. He was honored as AMVET 
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of the Year. Sal was also Cerebral 
Palsy Fund chairman in Nutley for 2 
years. He has played a leading role in 
the Nutley Boy’s Athletic League, the 
Midget Football League, and he re- 
ceived the Jaycees Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award in 1974. 

Chief Dimichino also has played an 
active role in the Italian American 
community. He is a past vice president 
of the Italian American Club and in 
1978 was honored as Italian of the 
Year. For 13 years, Sal has been chair- 
man of the Nutley Elks serviceman’s 
dinner and he has directed programs 
at the veterans hospital in East 
Orange and at Lyons Hospital. 

Sal is a member of Nutley P.B.A. 
Local 33 and has been president of the 
Essex Rod & Gun Club. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have the 
honor of representing Chief Sal Dimi- 
chino in the House of Representatives. 
To Sal, his lovely wife Mary, and to 
his children and grandchildren, I offer 
my heartiest congratulations on his 
promotion. 


THE DANGERS OF NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, a prestig- 
ious international delegation of physi- 
cians gathered in Airlie, Va., recently 
to discuss the probable social, medical, 
and economic impact of a nuclear war. 
During their deliberations, it became 
clear that the disaster of a nuclear war 
would be prolonged and severe, virtu- 
ally destroying existing economic and 
social systems, and crippling major 
sections of the population. 

We cannot ignore these conse- 
quences as we confront the tough 
issues of defense and security. I urge 
all my colleagues to read the pro- 
nouncements of the physicians on the 
effects of nuclear war. Careful and 
thorough knowledge of the damage 
that would occur as a result of a nucle- 
ar attack is one way to promote pru- 
dence as we consider new weapons sys- 
tems which escalate the nuclear arms 
race. 

The material follows: 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST CONGRESS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PHYSICIANS FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF NUCLEAR WAR 

PREAMBLE 

Nuclear war would be the ultimate human 
and environmental dišaster. 

The immediate and long-term destruction 
of human life and health would be on an 
unprecedented scale, threatening the very 
survival of civilization. 

The threat of its occurrence is at a dan- 
ġerous level and is steadily increasing. 

Even in the absence of nuclear war, in- 
valuable and limited resources are being di- 
verted unproductively to the nuclear arms 
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race, leaving essential human, social, medi- 
cal, and economic needs unmet. 

For these reasons, physicians in all coun- 
tries must work toward the prevention of 
nuclear war and for the elimination of all 
nuclear weapons. 

Physicians can play a particularly effec- 
tive role because they 

(a) are dedicated to the prevention of ill- 
ness, care of the sick and protection of 
human life; 

(b) have special knowledge of the prob- 
lems of medical response in nuclear war; 

(c) can work together with their col- 
leagues without regard to national bound- 
aries; 

(d) are educators who have the opportuni- 
ty to inform themselves, their colleagues in 
the health professions, and the general 


public. 3 
The following statements were developed 


by working groups at the First Congress of 
International Physicians for the Prevention 
of Nuclear War, meeting at Airlie, Virginia, 
March 20-24, 1981. 


PREDICTABLE AND UNPREDICTABLE EFFECTS OF 
NUCLEAR WAR 


The consequences of the nuclear attack 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were disastrous. 
Yet even they do not serve as adequate 
precedents for the amount of death and de- 
struction that would follow nuċlear warfare 
today. Given any scenario of a massive nu- 
clear strike in present conditions, the fate of 
the inhabitants of those two cities would be 
shared by tens to hundreds of millions of 
people. Even a single one-megaton nuclear 
bomb explosion (80 times more powerful 
than that dropped on Hiroshima) over an 
urban area would cause death and injury to 
people on a scale unprecedented in the his- 
tory of mankind and would present any re- 
maining medical services with insoluble 
problems. In the event of a major nuclear 
war there would be thousands of such ex- 
plosions. 

We must distinguish between the immedi- 
ate and the delayed effects of nuclear war. 
Among the immediate effects are mass 
deaths in the first hours, days and weeks 
after an explosion. These are caused by the 
simultaneous effects of blast, heat and large 
doses of penetrating radiation. The numbers 
of such deaths would be magnified cata- 
strophically by the destruction of buildings, 
by secondary fires, by disruption of all life- 
support systems including electric power, 
communication and transportation, and by 
the destruction and contamination of the 
water supply and of foodstocks. 

It is difficult for us, as physicians, to de- 
scribe adequately the human suffering that 
would ensue. Hundreds of thousands would 
suffer third-degree burns, multiple crushing 
injuries and fractures, hemorrhage, second- 
ary infection, and combinations of all of 
these. When we contemplate disasters, we 
often assume that abundant medical re- 
sources and personnel will be available. But 
contemporary nuclear war would inevitably 
destroy hospitals and other medical facili- 
ties, kill and disable most medical personnel, 
and prevent surviving physicians from 
coming to the aid of the injured because of 
widespread radiation dangers. The hundreds 
of thousands of burned and otherwise 
wounded people would not have any medical 
care as we now conceive of it: no morphine 
for pain, no intravenous fluids, no emergen- 
cy surgery, no antibiotics, no dressings, no 
skilled nursing, and little or no food or 
water. The survivors will envy the dead. 

It is known from the Japanese experience 
that in the immediate aftermath of an ex- 
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plosion, and for many months thereafter, 
the survivors suffer not only from their 
physical injuries—radiation sickness, burns, 
and other trauma—but also from profound 
psychological shock caused by their expo- 
sure to such overwhelming destruction and 
mass death. The problem is social as well as 
individual. The social fabric upon which 
human existence depends would be irrepara- 
bly damaged. 

Those who did not perish during the ini- 
tial attack would face serious—even life- 
time—dangers. Many exposed persons would 
be at increased risk, throughout the remain- 
der of their lives, of leukemia and a variety 
of malignant tumors. The risk is emotional 
as well as physical. Tens of thousands would 
live with fear of developing cancer or of 
transmitting genetic defects, for they would 
understand that nuclear weapons, unlike 
conventional weapons, have memories— 
long, radioactive memories. Children are 
known to be particularly susceptible to most 
of these effects. Exposure of fetuses would 
result in the birth of children with small 
head size, mental retardation, and impaired 
growth and development. Many exposed 
persons would develop radiation cataracts 
and chromosomal aberrations. 

Delayed radioactive fallout from multiple 
nuclear detonations would render large 
areas of land uninhabitable for prolonged 
periods of time, making it impossible to pro- 
duce the food upon which the survival of 
whole populations would depend. Aside 
from the severe effects in the areas most 
immediately affected by explosion or local 
fallout, there would occur effects from both 
ground and air bursts throughout the world. 
Fallout would increase the incidence of can- 
cers and of genetic defects in nations and 
populations far from the targeted areas. 
These and other effects are difficult to 
quantify, but it is known that they would 
occur. Å 

The use of nuclear weapons with an aggre- 
gate yield greatly exceeding that of all the 
explosions (including atomic explosions) in 
human history poses dangers to the entire 
planet, and to all of mankind. Among these 
are profound disruptions of the ecological 
balance: disturbances to all living organ- 
isms, crops, and the atmosphere, with conse- 
quences of a nature and magnitude we can 
only guess at. For example, the release into 
the atmosphere of large quantities of oxides 
of nitrogen, formed during multiple nuclear 
explosions, could disturb the ozone layer of 
the atmosphere, which protects the surface 
of the earth from the penetrating compo- 
nent of ultraviolet radiation, and this would 
probably cause the death of vegetation and 
animals, and injury to people. In the magni- 
tude, duration, and variety of the dangers it 
poses to biological and social survival, nucle- 
ar war has no precedent in the experience 
of mankind. The survival of civilized life is 
at stake. 

In one likely and specific scenario that we 
have considered, an all-out nuclear war be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the mid-1980’s, it is likely that 

(1) The population will be devastated. 

Over 200,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren will be killed immediately. 

Over 60,000,000 will be injured. 

Among the injured, 30,000,000 will experi- 
ence radiation sickness, 20,000,000 will expe- 
rience trauma and burns, and 10,000,000 will 
experience trauma, burns, and radiation 
sickness, 

(2) Medical resources will be incapable of 
coping with those injured by blast, thermal 
energy, and radiation. 
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80% of physicians will die. 

80% of hospital beds will be destroyed. 

Stores of blood plasma, antibiotics and 
drugs will be destroyed or severely compro- 
mised. 

Food and water will be extensively con- 
taminated. 

Transportation and communication facili- 
ties will be destroyed. 

(3) The effect on adjacent countries is in- 
calculable. 

(4) Civil defense will be unable to alter the 
death and devastation described above to 
any appreciable extent. 

(5) The disaster will have continuing con- 
sequences. \ 

Food production will be profoundly al- 
tered. 

Fallout will constitute a continuing prob- 
lem. 

Survivors with altered immunity, 
malnutrition, an unsanitary environment, 
and severe exposure problems will be sub- 
ject to lethal enteric infections. 

(6) Profound changes in weather caused 
by particulates and reduction of atmospher- 
ic ozone with attendant alterations in man, 
Pi and plant species may be anticipat- 
ed. 

(7) Among long-term survivors, a striking 
increase in leukemia and other malignancies 
will be observed, most severe in those who 
are children at the time of exposure. 


THE ROLE OF PHYSICIANS IN THE POST-ATTACK 
PERIOD 


Considering the known thermal, blast and 
radiation effects of a one megaton thermo- 
nuclear explosion over an industrial city of 
about four million persons, we know that 
from 200,000 to nearly 500,000 immediate 
deaths would result, with an additional 
400,000 to over 600,000 injured, depending 
on the nature of the attack. 

Instantaneous death will occur as a result 
of temperatures greater than in the sun 
itself, and from immense blast effects. Phys- 
ical structures will be converted into un- 
recognizable rubble and social organization 
will disintegrate. Many injured will die as a 
consequence of huge fires and intense radio- 
active fallout. Neither doctors nor the hos- 
pitals in which they work will be spared. 

In addition to the dead, there will be the 
injured, some walking with clothes in shreds 
and skin peeling in sheets from burns, some 
trapped in buildings or basements. Many of 
these will be destined to die. Many who are 
rescued may not survive the crush injuries, 
multiple fractures or hemmorhages. Others 
will die in days or in weeks from burns, 
traumatic wounds or radiation exposure. 

Many of those injured by a nuclear blast 
would have combinations of burns, exten- 
sive lacerations and sublethal doses of neu- 
tron and gamma radiation. Grave psycho- 
logical trauma affecting both physician and 
patient will further aggravate the already 
severe problems of diagnosis and treatment. 
These many factors complicate the outcome 
of therapy and would critically affect the 
medical decisions on who should receive 
care and who could only be allowed to die 
with such minimal supportive measures as 
might be available. Burn and radiation inju- 
ries, regardless of other complications, will 
place the greatest strain on medical person- 
nel and facilities. From the British experi- 
ence in wartime London, it is estimated that 
the acute treatment of only 34,000 serious 
burn cases would require 170,000 health pro- 
fessionals and 8,000 tons of supplies. 

A city struck by a single one megaton 
bomb would find its electrical, water and 
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food supplies totally disrupted. The tech- 
niques of modern medical care would be se- 
riously compromised if not entirely halted. 
Much of the essential supply of blood, anti- 
biotics and other materials would be de- 
stroyed. A target nation, however, might 
cope partially with the consequences of 
having one city struck by a single nuclear 
bomb. The surviving doctors and other 
health professionals could respond, support- 
ed by help from outside the stricken city, 
but with severe limitations. The response 
would fall much below acceptable medical 
standards. 

In peacetime the medical care system can 
cope successfully with a very small number 
of the kind of casualties which can be ex- 
pected in huge numbers from the explosion 
of a single nuclear bomb. Successful treat- 
ments of extensive burns, of crushing inju- 
ries, of fractures and lacerations, of perfo- 
rating wounds of abdomen and thorax, and 
of sublethal to near-lethal doses of radi- 
ation all require the full availability of 
modern medical technology and the finely 
developed skills of medical and other sup- 
port personnel. The medical capacity of any 
nation would be severely strained, if not for 
a period overwhelmed, by dealing with the 
victims of even a single nuclear bomb. 

Nuclear war, however, is very likely to in- 
volve more than the appalling destruction 
from a single nuclear bomb, or even a few 
bombs. With more than 50,000 nuclear 
weapons in existing stockpiles we must face 
the prospect of the explosion of hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of bombs, many pos- 
sessing hundreds of times the explosive 
power of those that destroyed Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. As tens or hundreds of cities 
are simultaneously attacked death and casu- 
alties escalate geometrically. The fabric of 
society would disintegrate and the medical 
care system, deprived of the facilities devel- 
oped over the years, would revert to the 
level of earlier centuries. The surviving 
walking wounded, physician and layman 
alike, could only provide what mutual com- 
fort the remnants of their individual hu- 
manity would permit. The earth will be 
seared, the skies heavy with lethal concen- 
trations of radioactive particles, and no re- 
sponse to medical needs can be expected 
from medicine. 


THE SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COSTS OF THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE AS RELAT- 
ED TO HEALTH NEEDS 


Preface 


The health of mankind is inseparably con- 
nected with social, economic, and psycho- 
logical strenghts. The greatest risk of the 
arms race to health is that it increases the 
likelihood of nuclear war. Even without 
such a war, precious human, social, medical, 
and economic resources are presently divert- 
ed unproductively to the nuclear arms race, 
and this diversion adversely affects health. 


Social costs 


Any social undertaking of the magnitude 
of the arms buildup is bound to affect social 
structure and social values, regardless of the 
bases on which that society is built. In par- 
ticular, activities develop which generate 
further pressure for more arms and thus es- 
tablish a dangerous cycle. Moreover, as the 
seale of effort increases relative to the size 
of the social institutions and strength of 
values around it, these become subverted 
and re-oriented to reflect the same unpro- 
ductive and impoverishing priorities and 
values inherent in the building of arms. 
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Economic costs 

Consideration of economic issues ranges 
beyond the special expertise of physicians. 
However, we believe that they cannot be 
completely ignored. The diversion of a 
major portion of the world’s economic re- 
sources for armaments increases the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war that would result in 
death and disability for much of the world’s 
population. This is the ultimate health cost 
of the arms race, and would devastate eco- 
nomic and social organization. The arms 
build-up weakens the application of existing 
knowledge, technology, and resources to the 
prevention and treatment of health prob- 
lems that currently affect large numbers of 
the world’s population. The arms race in- 
creasingly burdens much of the world’s pop- 
ulation who live in less developed countries. 
These countries can least afford to use their 
scarce resources for arms and will suffer 
grave health and social consequences in 
doing so. Of greatest importance is that use 
of economic resources for armaments dimin- 
ishes development of knowledge, technol- 
ogy, and manpower that could address 
global ecological and overpopulation prob- 
lems. The strains these problems place on 
the world’s limited resources will result, if 
not resolved, in dire health consequences, 
and in themselves increase the likelihood of 
a nuclear war. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL COSTS AND EFFECTS 

As physicians we can speak about human 
psychological responses with confidence 
based on our professional knowledge and ex- 
perience. Nuclear arms have created a new 
reality for humanity with profound and 
widespread psychological effects. The conse- 
quences of the use of nuclear weapons defy 
human comprehension because of the enor- 
mity of their destructiveness. This danger 
grows steadily more acute as nuclear weap- 
ons production continues. Studies indicate 
among other effects, that living in this 
threatening context is undermining confi- 
dence in the possibility of a meaningful per- 
sonal future. Further studies are needed of 
the psychological impact of the nuclear 
arms race upon various groups both in soci- 
eties which possess nuclear weapons as well 
as in those that do not. 

Living with the possibility of imminent 
annihilation in a massive nuclear exchange 
creates an unprecedented threat to individu- 
al human beings. Not only does one have to 
deal with the possibility of one’s own agony 
or sudden death, but one must also confront 
the potential destruction of all that one 
loves—humanity itself—forever. 

We have identified several psychological 
mechanisms which can have short term 
adaptive value for the individual in protect- 
ing himself from such disturbing emotions 
as terror and guilt. At the same time these 
defense mechanisms increase the likelihood 
that nuclear war will actually occur by im- 
pairing realistic perspectives of those who 
possess nuclear arms. This prevents the de- 
velopment and use of measures that could 
take control of the arms race. 

(1) Avoidance. The problem is regarded as 
too big to handle, too overwhelming, too 
technical. We leave it to others, to the lead- 
ers and the experts, to solve. We become 
numbed and turn away. 

(2) Drawing upon old ways of thinking. In 
the face of the terror evoked by an adver- 
sary we seek security as humanity has tradi- 
tionally done through developing ever more 
dangerous weapons in increasing numbers, 
and from spurious notions of strength domi- 
nated by false concepts of winning and 
losing. Such thought patterns have become 
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outmoded by the realities of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

(3) Fear and impulsivity. The climate of 
terror created by the super power confron- 
tation engenders a vicious cycle of fear and 
mistrust. Fear destroys the capacity for 
rational thinking and adaptive discrimina- 
tion and promotes panic-driven, impulsive 
actions. Such actions provoke fear and simi- 
lar panic responses in adversaries that fur- 
ther escalate the danger of conflict. 

(4) Perceptual distortion. As a response to 
threat, regression to archaic thinking pat- 
terns occurs that divides the world into per- 
cepts of total goodness and total evil. An ad- 
versary comes to be perceived as an enemy 
that is completely evil, a process which im- 
pedes the discovery of areas of common pur- 
pose, and reduces the ability to deal realisti- 
cally with actual threat or danger from this 
or other sources. 

(5) Dehumanization. In order further to 
justify our hostility toward the adversary 
we deny to its leaders and people any 
human value or worthy motives. The dis- 
torted perception of human beings as inani- 
mate objects tends to remove inhibitions 
against destroying them. The impersonality 
of graphs and pins on targets, or charts of 
megatonnage and throw weights (in fact the 
whole obscene jargon of the nuclear weap- 
ons race), destroys not only the apprecia- 
tion of the humanity of an adversary, but 
one’s own humanity as well. 


Concluding remarks 


War is not an inevitable consequence of 
human nature. War is a result of interacting 
social, economic and political factors; it has 
been a social institution widely used over 
time to manage conflicts. 

To argue that wars have always existed 
and that this social phenomenon cannot be 
eliminated ignores history, which has dem- 
onstrated a human capacity to change insti- 
tutions and practices which are no longer 
useful or are socially destructive. Slavery, 
cannibalism, dueling, and human sacrifice 
are among the practices which the human 
race has recognized to be improper and has 
abandoned. 

The genocidal nature of nuclear weapons 
has rendered nuclear war obsolete as a 
viable means for resolving conflict. Because 
inter-group tensions and conflicts are innate 
and thus inevitable, effective means for con- 
ducting and resolving conflict are indispen- 
sable. Human beings have developed and 
widely used such methods as avoidance/ 
withdrawal, assertive non-violent behavior, 
unilateral initiative inviting reciprocation, 
competitive coexistence, negotiation, arbi- 
tration, and cooperation. 

Rationality and foresight are unique 
human characteristics which have enabled 
individuals and groups to override primitive 
responses, to anticipate future consequences 
of behavior and, to choose courses of action 
which offer maximal ultimate benefit. 

Wars begin in the mind, but the mind is 
also capable of preventing war.e 


PUERTO RICO/BUDGET CUTS 
HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is an 
island and a people inextricably linked 
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in partnership with the United States. 
Bound together by history to the U.S. 
mainland since 1898, Puerto Rico and 
Puerto Ricans are deeply affected, as 
all of us are, by the present situation 
in this country. In short, what affects 
the mainland United States deeply af- 
fects Puerto Rico. 

The present situation of severe 
budgetary cutbacks in Federal pro- 
grams, admirable as some think it is, 
has caused severe apprehension in 
Puerto Rico. The food stamp program 
is a good case in point. 

As of March 1981, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) estimates 
indicate that a total of 1,777,041 indi- 
viduals were receiving food stamp 
benefits in Puerto Rico, or more than 
half the population—other estimates 
have placed that figure at over 70 per- 
cent of the population of Puerto Rico. 
At present, there are more than 22 
million Americans participating in this 
program, and the vast majority of 
these citizens look to this nutritional 
program as a means to an adequate 
nutritional diet. Puerto Rico is no ex- 
ception to the national norm. 

The food stamp program is impor- 
tant to Puerto Rico for several rea- 
sons: First, there are a great many 
families in Puerto Rico living well 
below the poverty level. In fact, over 
92 percent of the participating house- 
holds in the food stamp program in 
Puerto Rico had gross monthly in- 
comes of less than $600 per month. Of 
those households, 77 percent had 
gross monthly incomes of less than 
$400 per month. Only 1 percent of par- 
ticipating households had gross in- 
comes in excess of $800 per month and 
not one participating household had a 
gross income above $1,000 per month. 
Second, high food costs and high costs 
of living in Puerto Rico present the 
average Puerto Rican family with an 
especially severe burden. Puerto Rico, 
as most of you are aware, imports 
most of its food from the U.S. main- 
land. The cost of food in Puerto Rico, 
consequently, is approximately 20 per- 
cent higher than in the U.S. mainland. 
Third, Puerto Rico receives discrimi- 
natory treatment in some Federal cash 
assistance welfare programs and is to- 
tally excluded from others. This cre- 
ates greater demands for food stamps 
in Puerto Rico than in U.S. mainland 
areas where those programs apply in 
full. For example, in Puerto Rico, the 
blind, elderly, and disabled do not re- 
ceived supplementary security income 
(SSI) and aid to families with depend- 
ent children (AFDC) benefits are re- 
stricted by a $72 million ceiling on 
total spending. SSI benefits and other 
welfare payments count as income for 
the purposes of the food stamp pro- 
gram and Puerto Ricans do not receive 
these benefits. If SSI benefits were ex- 
tended to the island, payments of ap- 
proximately $400 million under that 
program would substantially reduce 
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food stamp expenditures. The average 
welfare grant in the U.S. mainland is 
$225.12 per month, while in Puerto 
Rico, the average grant is an estimat- 
ed $47.31 per month, for four-person 
households—a disparity that is obvi- 
ous. Fourth, the rate of fraud and 
abuse in Puerto Rico’s food stamp pro- 
gram is below the national average. 
There is 11.3 percent error in Puerto 
Rico compared to 12.8 percent nation- 
ally and 12 percent less fraud and 
abuse in Puerto Rico than in the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

At present, the food stamp program 
is of vital importance to millions of 
Americans, the elderly and disabled, 
poor children, the unemployed, and 
working families who earn low wages. 
Puerto Rico is no exception, and is not 
unique, or separate, from the main- 
land when it comes to administering a 
program that had, as its original pur- 
pose, the dual task of easing the blight 
of hunger and malnutrition, and the 
concomitant but no less important 
function of helping American food 
producers, wholesalers and retailers to 
ease the abundant stock of food prod- 
ucts. In short, more than any other 
single Federal assistance program 
benefiting individuals, the food stamp 
program links Puerto Ricans to the 
United States. 

Elimination of Federal benefits to 
Puerto Rico, especially the federally 
funded food stamp program, can po- 
tentially set off a major exodus of 
Puerto Ricans to the U.S. mainland. 
Estimates of this exodus run between 
a conservative 50,000 and a potential 
quarter million. With nearly 70 per- 
cent of the island receiving food 
stamps, and other forms of Federal as- 
sistance, the potential for severe eco- 
nomic, political, and demographic dis- 
location are great. 

What are the many implications for 
the South Bronx and Puerto Rico? 
Obviously, the removal of Federal as- 
sistance would be a severe blow to the 
economic development of Puerto 
Rico—a blow many economists believe 
Puerto Rico could not easily weather. 

The scenario for the South Bronx 
does not appear any better, in fact, the 
immediate and long-term ramifica- 
tions for the South Bronx, and New 
York City, are very poor. Already eco- 
nomically impoverished and heavily 
dependent upon Federal, State, and 
local assistance, it is extremely unlike- 
ly the South Bronx could withstand a 
major population increase along the 
lines presently envisioned. If the sce- 
nario of a major Puerto Rican migra- 
tion holds true, following on the heels 
of the Reagan administration pro- 
posed cuts to the Commonwealth, we 
can anticipate a number of extremely 
negative responses: 

First, the arrival of large numbers of 
Hispanics in the New York City area 
will potentially exacerbate existing in- 
terracial tensions, between not only 
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Hispanics and non-Hispanics, but be- 
tween Hispanics and other minorities 
equally sensitive to changes in federal- 
ly funded assistance. programs. In a 
period of diminishing resources, budg- 
etary constraints, and fiscal and politi- 
cal conservatism, minority groups 
must compete for continually shrink- 
ing Federal dollars. Competition be- 
tween minority groups for scarce 
funds is not only divisive and counter- 
productive, it is destructive to the very 
unity that makes minority political 
action an important economic and po- 
litical device on the national level. 
Second, the employment situation in 
the South Bronx is such that large 
numbers of Puerto Ricans coming into 
the South Bronx will inevitably face a 
frustrating and embittering reality— 
massive unemployment. Unfortunate- 
ly, unemployment is just the begin- 
ning of a potentially spiraling experi- 
ence ending in increased unemploy- 
ment, street crime, drug addiction, and 
a general worsening of the community 
as a whole. The fact is, forced migra- 
tion—which the Reagan budget cuts 
will lead to—when combined with low 
job opportunities, tends to result in a 
general disintegration of the entire 
social and economic environment. 

Taken together, the potential for 
disaster is great. Each factor tends to 
feed into another set of possible re- 
sults, each worse than the last, and 
each equally difficult to avoid if the 
present administration continues to 
insist upon sacrificing the poor and 
disadvantaged in an effort to convey 
the illusion of fiscal and budgetary 
conservatism.@ 


ENFORCING THE LAWS WE 
HAVE 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, 
Monday’s dreadful events have again 
raised the issue of gun control, and 
citizens of good will are earnestly seek- 
ing a solution to the growing problem 
of firearm violence. 

In the Wednesday, April 1, 1981, edi- 
tion of the Washington Post, James Q. 
Wilson, Shattuck professor of govern- 
ment, and Mark H. Moore, Guggen- 
heim professor of criminal justice 
policy and management, at Harvard 
University, had an excellent column 
outlining ways of dealing with the 
issue. I found their views thoughtful, 
moderate, and very much worth con- 
sidering, and I am pleased to share 
them with my colleagues at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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ENFORCING THE Laws WE Have 
(By James Q. Wilson and Mark H. Moore) 


Every publicized shooting revives the 
debate about gun control without bringing 
the debaters closer together. The deaths of 
Dr. Michael Halberstam and John Lennon, 
and the attempted assassination of Presi- 
dent Reagan, like the death of Robert F. 
Kennedy and the assault on George Wal- 
lace, stir emotions and but produce no con- 
sensus. When people think an issue impor- 
tant but can make no progress toward re- 
solving it, it is probably time to rethink the 
way in which they define it. 

Essentially three views are in contention. 
One is to do nothing: Guns do not kill, 
people kill. A second is that a handgun 
exists only to kill and its production and 
possession should be tightly restricted. A 
third is that certain kinds of violent encoun- 
ters are more likely to have lethal conse- 
quences if guns happen to be readily availa- 
ble and that society ought to devise ways of 
reducing that availability among people 
likely to be involved in those encounters. 

The first view is correct but misleading. 
People pull triggers. And some triggers are 
pulled by people so determined that the gun 
is merely a tool. But many crimes are com- 
mitted by persons without clear or strong 
intentions—persons who are enraged, drunk 
or looking for trouble. In such cases, people 
let the means at hand determine what kind 
of force they will employ and against whom. 

The second view is wrong, unfeasible and 
impolitic. There are handguns in at least 
one-fifth of all American households. The 
vast majority of these weapons are never 
used to threaten or injure anyone. Banning 
the production of new handguns might pre- 
vent that stock from increasing. Buying 
back existing guns might reduce that stock 
slightly, but it would be enormously expen- 
sive and, without production controls, futile. 
Larger reductions would require confisca- 
tion. And even if all these policies were 
adopted, and even if the reductions in own- 
ership were great (say, by 50 percent), the 
remaining guns would easily support cur- 
rent rates of robberies at gunpoint for a 
decade. 

But none of these policies is likely to be 
adopted, and for reasons having nothing to 
do with the presumed power of the National 
Rifle Association. The average legislator 
simply cannot afford to come before his or 
her constitutents with the following propos- 
al: “Your government, having failed to pro- 
tect you against crime, now proposes to 
strip from you what you regard as an effec- 
tive means of self-defense as well as an en- 
joyable hobby.” Never mind whether the 
belief about self-defense is true; gun owner- 
ship, from the First Lady to the average 
citizen, is testimony to the unshakeable 
power of that belief. 

The third view is one that we wish policy- 
makers to take more seriously than they 
have. We should recognize that people have 
a right to own guns but do not have the 
right to use them criminally. Moreover, we 
think that people who are found in posses- 
sion of guns while committing a crime or 
participating in a violent dispute should lose 
both the gun and their freedom. Finally, we 
think that the police should be more active 
in intercepting the traffic in contraband 
guns and apprehending people carrying un- 
licensed guns in public places and that 
judges should deal with them more severely. 

Federal and state laws now make it unlaw- 
ful for convicted felons, ex-addicts, and 
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mental defectives to possess a handgun. 
Moreover, in many states and most big 
cities, it is illegal to carry a concealed hand- 
gun except for a small number of people 
with police permits. The laws governing pos- 
session might usefully be tightened even 
further—for example, by denying handguns 
to people convicted of violent misdemeanors 
(such as assault) or of chronic public drunk- 
enness. The real problem, however, is to mo- 
tivate the criminal justice system to take 
these or better laws seriously. 

To see what this involves, it is first neces- 
sary to understand the different situations 
in which a weapon affects the outcome of a 
violent encounter. The first involves dis- 
putes—family quarrels, barroom fights, 
street corner brawls amongs “friends.” The 
traditional police response to such disputes 
is to pacify the opponents, perhaps separate 
them for the night and occasionally make 
an arrest if the assault seems to be serious, 
the officer's authority is challenged or the 
“victim” clearly intends to press charges. 
(Who is the “victim” and who is the assail- 
ant in these disputes is often hard to decide. 
The victim may simply be the person who 
lost the fight.) 

There is strong evidence that the presence 
of a gun in these situations raises dramati- 
cally the chance of a lethal outcome and 
that people who regularly engage in such 
disputes are much more likely than others 
of similar incomes and circumstances to be 
responsible for, or the victim of, a homicide. 
Yet there is equally strong evidence that 
communal disputes are not taken seriously 
by the criminal justice system. Either no 
arrest is made or the charges are dropped or 
the sentence is trivial. This is understanda- 
ble, given the constraints: If only a simple 
assault (a misdemeanor) has occurred, the 
police cannot lawfully make an arrest with- 
out a signed complaint. And even if a com- 
plaint is forthcoming, the victim is likely to 
change her (sometimes his) mind the next 
day. Without an arrest, a search for a seiz- 
ure of weapons is difficult, if not impossible. 

We suggest that state law and police prac- 
tice be amended so as to take violent dis- 
putes more seriously. Following the lead of 
Minnesota and other states, the police 
should be empowered to make arrests in 
these cases if they have probable cause to 
believe an assault has occurred, even if the 
assault is not felonious. Following the policy 
of the New York Police Department, offi- 
cers should be encouraged to make arrests 
both to protect the victim and to deter, if 
possible, future assaults. And incident to 
these arrests, valid searches should be made 
for guns improperly in the possession of the 
disputants. Both the assault and the illegal 
possession of a weapon in these circum- 
stances should be dealt with more sternly 
than now is the custom with judges who 
tend not to regard such matters as “real 
crime.” That attitude may encourage a real 
crime later because a predisposition to vio- 
lence is unchecked by sanctions. These sanc- 
tions may involve jail or they may involve 
posting peace bonds, intensive probation or 
the like. The key is a clear penalty and the 
removal of the gun. 

The second situation is the stranger-to- 
stranger violent crime—muggings and rob- 
beries. The guns used by such criminals are 
often already possessed in violation of the 
law. For them, the problem is not tighten- 
ing the laws involving carrying a weapon, 
but blocking the access these people have to 
supplies of guns and increasing the risks 
from carrying weapons. Moore's research in- 
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dicates that the largest sources of supply of 
handguns to people who use them for 
stranger-to-stranger crimes are thefts and 
the black market. In short, armed robbers 
usually violate gun laws in two ways: They 
have stolen their handgun, or bought it 
from somebody who did, and they are carry- 
ing it without a permit. 

To reduce the black-market traffic in 
guns, the police should consider mounting 
more undercover buy and bust” operations 
(much as they now do with respect to 
heroin and dangerous drugs) in order to 
make illegal gun dealers wary of dealing 
with strangers, to raise the price and diffi- 
culty of acquiring illegal guns (perhaps 
beyond the point that opportunistic, teen- 
age robbers will find it worthwhile) and to 
deter some people from going into the il- 
legal gun business at all. 

To inhibit the carrying of handguns, the 
police should become more aggressive in 
stopping suspicious people and, where they 
have reasonable grounds for their suspi- 
cions, frisking (i.e., patting down) those 
stopped to obtain guns. Hand-held magnet 
meters, of the sort used by airport security 
guards, might make the street frisks easier 
and less intrusive. All this can be done with- 
out changing the law. 


The success of undercover buys and ag- 
gressive patrolling depends partly on the 
extent to which judges will seriously penal- 
ize the unauthorized carrying of concealed 
weapons. Though judges often give more 
severe sentences to people who commit a 
crime using a gun, the available data sug- 
gest that a person convicted of illegally car- 
rying or possessing a handgun is generally 
treated leniently. This is a serious mistake: 
A person in a public place with a gun and 
without a permit is often a person looking 
for trouble. 


The Bartley-Fox law in Massachusetts re- 
quires a mandatory one-year jail sentence 
for any unlicensed person who carries a fire- 
arm. It was opposed by those who said the 
law would not be enforced and by those who 
said it would not have the desired effect. 
Both criticisms appear to have been wrong— 
the criminal justice system did not engage 
in wholesale evasions of the requirements of 
the law, and three studies that have been 
done of its effect all point to some decline in 
the proportion of the assaults that were 
committed with firearms. Assaults as a 
whole increased; firearm assaults decreased. 
The effect of Bartley-Fox might have been 
even greater if the police had been more ag- 
gressive in enforcing it (or less if it had not 
been so heavily publicized). 


Note what we are suggesting: not “gun 
control” in any comprehensive sense, but 
rather increased pressure on the particular 
circumstances and people whose illegal be- 
havior is most likely to be affected by the 
availability of a gun. Note also that to do 
these things requires action chiefly by state 
and local, not federal, agencies. Bear in 
mind that motivating police and prosecutors 
to act in these ways is not easy. And note fi- 
nally that real progress in reducing gun vio- 
lence almost certainly requires methods— 
aggressive patrolling, undercover oper- 
ations, tougher sentences—that liberals in- 
stinctively dislike. We think, however, there 
is no way around these tough choices, and it 
is time we face up to theme 
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AMERICANS NEED MORE THAN 
NICKEL AND DIME TAX CUTS 


HON. GERALD B. H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I had the privilege of testifying before 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee during its deliberation on the 
President’s tax proposals. I would like 
to share my remarks with all my col- 
leagues. 
The testimony follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JERRY SOLO- 
MON ON PRESIDENT REAGAN'S TAX PROPOS- 
ALS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, I would like to thank you for this op- 
portunity to share with you a few brief 
thoughts on the tax proposals under consid- 
eration; in particular, the proposal to reduce 
marginal income tax rates by 30 percent 
over three years. 

Very simply, I come before you today to 
state my opposition to the $93 billion dollar 
tax increase which is being debated before 
this committee. 

Now, in case anyone thinks I have walked 
into the wrong committee room, let me ex- 
plain. The real issue before us is whether 
this Congress is going to allow the American 
people to be socked with the largest tax in- 
crease in our peacetime history this year— 
and even greater increases in the years 


ahead. 

I see the lines of this debate drawn this 
way: if you are opposed to the massive tax 
increases which will go into effect between 
now and 1984, and you want to slow those 
increases, you will support the administra- 
tion’s tax proposals. On the other hand, I 
think the American people will realize that 
those members of Congress who oppose the 
across-the-board tax relief the President has 
proposed must support those tax increases 
and business-as-usual. 

I know it has been pointed out before, but 
judging from the many inaccurate state- 
ments I have heard regarding the proposal 
to cut marginal income tax rates for every 
American by about 30 percent over three 
years, I think it is necessary to point out 
again: this proposal will not mean that the 
federal government will take in less in taxes. 
The proposal will do nothing more than to 
lower the amount of the increase which is 
already scheduled to take effect under the 
present tax system. 

Let me be more specific: if we leave every- 
thing the same, the federal government will 
collect $609 billion this year, but by 1984, it 
will collect $917 billion. That's what will 
happen if this committee and this Congress 
do not act. But here is what will happen if 
we do act according to the President’s 
wishes: by 1984 the federal government will 
still be taking much more in taxes than it 
does this year—$772 billion in 1984 as op- 
posed to this year’s $609 billion. That’s still 
an extra $163 billion coming into federal 
coffers—and I’m sure the Congress will find 
a way to spend it. 

So we are not here debating whether or 
not to give the American people a tax cut. 
The issue is whether we are for or against 
the tax increases which will take effect if we 
do not act. 

I don’t point this out gladly. I wish we 
were talking about an actual reduction in 
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the amount of money that government 
takes from the productive private sector. I 
look forward to the day when we have con- 
trolled federal spending and unshackled our 
economy’s productive potential to the point 
where we can actually cut taxes and still 
provide for our nation’s neediest citizens. 
But it is a measure of just how out of con- 
trol the spending and taxing policies of this 
Congress are that even with a 30 percent 
rate cut, we are still talking only about re- 
ducing the increase in government rev- 
enues—not an actual cut. 

Now, we've heard some eloquent argu- 
ments against the President’s tax proposal, 
which is to say, arguments for a tax in- 
crease. Some of the most vocal proponents 
of more government spending and higher 
taxes have been heard from by this commit- 
tee. 

We are told that the President’s plan 
would be inflationary; that it would benefit 
the rich at the expense of the poor; that 
Americans would spend their extra take- 
home pay instead of saving it; and that even 
greater budget deficits would result. 

Maybe it’s about time someone informed 
those who are making those charges what 
has been happening to our economy as 
taxes have been going up. Since 1976, the 
tax burden on the average American family 
has increased by $1,200 dollars, and during 
that same period, inflation has increased 
more than 30 percent; Congress has added 
$244 billion dollars worth of budget deficits 
to the national debt; and Americans are 
saving less of their income than ever before 
in our history. 

In other words, every evil predicted to 
come to pass as a result of reducing tax 
rates has, in fact, come hand-in-hand with 
some of the biggest tax increases ever levied 
on the American people—but not as big as 
the ones about to be levied on the American 
people if we don’t act. 

Those increases have brought us no closer 
to a balanced budget, greater savings or 
lower inflation. They have taken us further 
away. So do we prescribe more of the same, 
or adopt a different course? 

The American people have expressed their 
desire for the latter. And frankly, I don't 
think they will have much patience for the 
stale worn-out demagoguery which attempts 
to set off one group of Americans from an- 
other. 

The President's proposal for tax rate re- 
duction is simple, straight-forward and 
across-the-board. And that’s precisely why it 
is now meeting with resistance in this Con- 
gress. Long term, across-the-board tax 
reform undercuts one of Congress’ favorite 
pastimes: taxing the American people to the 
point of bankruptcy and then throwing 
nickels, and dimes back to them in the form 
of special interest tax cuts, credits and re- 
ductions. 

Every member of Congress in this room 
knows exactly what I am talking about. In 
fact, I did a little figuring this morning and 
it turns out that no fewer than 225 bills 
have been introduced since Congress con- 
vened in January to provide a particular tax 
deduction, credit or cut to one segment of 
the population or another. I have proposed 
a few and I am sure that each member of 
the Committee has too. We propose them in 
good faith, sincerely believing that the tax 
relief is warranted. But to those who are at- 
tacking the President’s fair, straightforward 
proposal as inflationary or too much of a 
drain on the Treasury, I ask you—can you 
honestly say that the sum total of all the 
special interest tax cuts you have endorsed 
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adds up to less of a revenue loss than the 
President’s plan? 

It is about time that Congress realize that 
our constituency is the American people— 
all the people. And that instead of catering 
to each special interest group with special 
interest tax legislation we can best serve all 
the people by enacting this across-the-board 
tax rate cut, so that it becomes more profit- 
able for every single working American to 
go the extra mile to earn that extra dollar. 

I know that it has also been suggested 
that perhaps Congress should enact a one 
year tax cut and wait and see what condi- 
tions are before adopting the second phase 
of the President’s plan. And it has also been 
suggested, with a great deal of validity, that 
many members of Congress would rather 
hold off a vote on subsequent phases of the 
tax relief package so that those votes can 
take place closer to the next election. 

But ladies and gentlemen, that’s business- 
as-usual, and not only is it not working, but 
the American people aren't buying it any- 
more. 

We know right now that tax rates will still 
be too high next year, even after the first 
phase of the reduction has gone into effect. 
Isn't it about time this country has a steady, 
long-range plan which doesn't shift from 
month-to-month according to the whims of 
politicians? 

Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, on behalf of what I am convinced is a 
majority of Americans, I ask you to give 
President Reagan’s tax plan a chance— 
much needed depreciation reform for busi- 
ness and an orderly phased-in reduction of 
tax rates. Don't allow these massive tax in- 
creases to go through. Vote against those in- 
creases by voting for the President's plan.e 


VIOLENCE IN EL SALVADOR: 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, 80 
Members of the House are currently 
cosponsoring H.R. 1509, a bill to termi- 
nate U.S. military assistance to El Sal- 
vador. Today, I and several of my col- 
leagues will address one of the major 
issues involved in the current contro- 
versy over El Salvador, the question of 
violence. 

WHO IS THE PRIMARY SOURCE OF VIOLENCE AND 

TERRORISM IN EL SALVADOR 

Current U.S. strategy in El Salvador 
appears to rest on the assumption that 
we will be able to successfully mobilize 
world opinion in opposition to Soviet 
and Cuban support for the opposition 
forces in that country, on the grounds 
that their aid is being used to subvert 
a sitting government. 

The implicit corollary to this strat- 
egy is the assumption that equally 
damaging criticisms cannot be made 
against the United States for supply- 
ing weapons to the Salvadoran mili- 
tary. 

Both sides in El Salvador have com- 
mitted acts of violence which cannot 
be justified by any standard of human 
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decency. But I believe very strongly, 
on the basis of eyewitness accounts 
provided by refugees, and after consul- 
tations with others genuinely familiar 
with the recent history of El Salvador, 
that by far the greatest responsibility 
for violence and terrorism rests with 
those forces now receiving U.S. guns, 
helicopters, grenades, and ammuni- 
tion. There is absolutely no reason to 
believe that supplying these forces 
with more weapons will lead to any- 
thing other than an escalation of the 
violence, the further polarization of 
both Salvadoran and Central Ameri- 
ean politics, and the radicalization of 
thousands more within El Salvador. 

The violence in El Salvador is one of 
many factors reminiscent of Vietnam. 
The rebels are often hard to find for 
they are peasants, children, women, 
teenagers. They look, sound and act 
the same as noncombatants. They 
blend into villages, and they do not 
ever seem to go away. 

The strategy of the military was 
summarized by one commander as fol- 
lows: 

The subversives like to say that they are 
the fish and the people are the ocean. What 
we have done in the north is to dry up the 
ocean so we can catch the fish easily. 

The Salvadoran method of “drying 
up the ocean” is to eliminate entire 
villages from the map, to isolate the 
guerrillas and deny them any rural 
base off which they can feed. This re- 
quires a premeditated campaign of ter- 
rorism, the burning of homes and 
crops, making it impossible for people 
to live. 

This violence has produced a steady 
stream of refugees across the border 
into neighboring Honduras, and to 
other countries throughout the hemi- 
sphere. The Salvadoran Church now 
estimates the total number of refugees 
both within and outside the country at 
more than 200,000 or almost 5 percent 
of the total population of El Salvador. 
These refugees have described in vivid 
detail the murder and torture of their 
friends and relatives, the dewombing 
of pregnant women, the machinegun- 
ning of children, the rape of little 
girls. These are acts committed repeat- 
edly and intentionally by the security 
forces now receiving U.S. aid. Consid- 
er, as well, the following incidents: 

It was little more than a year ago 
that Archbishop Romero, the single 
most charismatic and beloved figure in 
El Salvador, was murdered while pre- 
siding over a Mass in San Salvador. 
His killer has not been found, but the 
evidence indicates he was shot by a 
professional sharpshooter. It is worth 
remembering that he died shortly 
after protesting publicly the granting 
even of nonlethal military aid to the 
Government of El Salvador. 

In late November, 6 leading mem- 
bers of opposition organizations were 
kidnaped at a political rally by 200 
uniformed members of the security 
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forces. Their bodies were discovered 
the next day. 

On December 3, four U.S. religious 
workers were raped and murdered 
while returning from the San Salvador 
airport. Even the State Department 
will admit that these individuals were 
probably killed by security forces. 
There is excellent reason to believe 
that the subsequent investigation into 
these deaths has been obstructed by 
officials in the Government of El Sal- 
vador. 

On January 3, gunmen walked into a 
hotel restaurant in San Salvador and 
murdered the leader of the Salvadoran 
agrarian reform institute, ISTA, along 
with two American agricultural reform 
technicians. Few people I have talked 
to, whether Salvadoran or American, 
revolutionary or State Department of- 
ficial, has expressed any doubt that 
these murders were committed by or 
on behalf of the military. 

Last June, Amnesty International 
wrote in a letter to Secretary of State 
Muskie: 

Since the January 3, 1980, resignation of 
much of the Salvadoran Government—on 
human rights grounds—at least 2,000 Salva- 
dorans have been killed or “disappeared” 
while in the hands of conventional and aux- 
iliary security forces of El Salvador. Many 
were tortured and savagely mutilated—arms 
lopped off, flayed, beheaded. 


In December, Salvadoran Archbish- 
op Rivera Damas departed from his 
own past policy of restraint and si- 
lence to describe in detail the cam- 
paign of persecution being waged 
against the church. He concluded by 
saying: 

Therefore we hold the Security Forces 
and ultra-rightist groups responsible for the 
persecution against the Church and specifi- 
cally for the assassination of priests and lay 
pastoral workers. We therefore also hold re- 
sponsible the Government Junta, which 
given its ultimate authority over the Armed 
Forces is responsible for actions by members 
of the military. We lament the fact that 
past Governments and the present Govern- 
ment Junta itself have not fulfilled their 
promise to clarify the criminal assassina- 
tions of Msgr. Romero, Priests, Sisters and 
Lay Pastoral Workers. 

Therefore, their statements lose credibil- 
ity. We can no longer accept the customary 
excuses, after the fact; nor can we accept 
promises of investigations. 

Only an immediate and effective end to 
the repression and persecution could dem- 
onstrate the clear will to stop such acts; 
only this could exonerate the Junta, at least 
to some degree, from its responsibility. And 
only an immediate end to the repression 
and persecution would give credibility to the 
repeated offers of dialogue for bringing 
peace to the country. In any other case, all 
possibilities for finding a true peace in the 
country through non-violent means will be 
strangled. 

With the army and the national 
guard as our allies, any U.S. campaign 
for the hearts and minds of the Salva- 
doran people will never succeed—for 
every martyred innocent is sure to en- 
gender the transformation of others 
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into supporters of the revolution and 
create new and unneeded enemies for 
the United States. 


EL SALVADOR 
HON. MIKE LOWRY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
calling for the end to violence in El 
Salvador. Only an end to violence will 
set the stage for a peaceful settlement. 

There are underlying historical rea- 
sons for the problems in El Salvador. 
President Jose Napolean Duarte was 
quoted in the February 22, 1981, New 
York Times magazine as saying: 

This is a history of people starving to 
death, living in misery. For 50 years, the 
same people had all the power, all the 
money, all the opportunity. Those who did 
not have anything tried to take away from 
those who had everything. But there were 
no democratic systems available to them, so 
they radicalized themselves, have resorted 
to violence. And of course this second group, 
the rich, do not want to give up anything, so 
they are fighting. 

This capsulizes briefly and simply 
the roots of the present Salvadoran 
discontent. It does not, however, ad- 
dress the critical issue of the Salva- 
doran Government’s role in the con- 
flict and in the noted lack of democra- 
cy in El Salvador. It also does not ad- 
dress how military aid from the 
United States helps to solve the prob- 
lems. 

The government has been struggling 
with reform—land reform, banking 
reform. Violence threatens the foun- 
dation of reform and I am concerned 
that the economic evolution and prog- 
ress will be short lived, indeed, re- 
versed, unless they are accompanied 
by political evolution. Political evolu- 
tion is impossible when violence is 
rampant throughout the land. 

The definition of the problems of El 
Salvador is crucial to embarking on 
the proper path toward amelioration. 
The role of the government is an im- 
portant aspect in defining the mecha- 
nism to start the healing process. 

I would like to augment my state- 
ment by including a statement re- 
ceived by my office on March 3, 1981 
from the Network organization: 

Network calls for a redefinition of the 
U.S. role in El Salvador; for the promotion 
of a political, negotiated settlement of the 
conflict there; and for an end to violence by 
the U.S.-supported Duarte government. 

In projecting an East/West interpretation 
of the Salvadoran situation and making El 
Salvador a test of United States-Soviet 
power, the United States creates a conflict 
that is not inherent in the situation itself. 
The revolution in El Salvador has its causes 
in long-standing injustices. 

As El Salvador moved into the industrial 
age, the production of export crops led to 
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the displacement and impoverishment of 
many people. In contrast to the poor major- 
ity, a few Salvadorans became wealthy and 
powerful, U.S. corporations and their Salva- 
doran partners benefitted from tax breaks, 
such as tax-free zones. Discontent was coun- 
tered by an increasingly strong and brutal 
security force, and both “left” and “right” 
wing groups resorted to violence in promot- 
ing their agendas. 

Today most popular and church groups 
find themselves aligned against a govern- 
ment that does not protect their lives and 
freedoms. Given this history, it is clear that 
no outside factors were needed to spur re- 
bellion. Sustaining a government that has 
virtually no popular support and that does 
not control the killing of its own people is a 
reversal of the traditional role of the United 
States as a protector of personal freedoms. 
Nor does overlooking the murder of U.S. 
citizens enhance our status as a world 
power. 

U.S. military intervention can force the 
opposition to defend themselves by seeking 
assistance wherever possible, even from gov- 
ernments which they might rather avoid 
were the situation not so desperate. 

In international relations, governments 
which intervene in the affairs of others 
tend to lose status and become. isolated by 
the world community. The: Soviets experi- 
enced this when, on February 13, 92 mem- 
bers of the nonaligned nations called for the 
removal of foreign troops from Afghanistan 
and Cambodia, and for an observance of the 
norm of noninterference and noninterven- 
tion. A U.N. resolution (December 15, 1980) 
for cessation of military assistance to El Sal- 
vador was approved with only such govern- 
ments as Argentina, Guatamala and the 
Philippines—themselves vulnerable to revo- 
lution because of human rights violations 
and economic injustices—voting against con- 
demnation of intervention. Mexico and 
Canada both voted for the resolution. 

U.S. intervention without regard for 
human rights runs counter to the religious 
and moral traditions of our nation and of 
the Catholic Church. Pope John Paul II 
warned in Manila (February 17): “* * * one 
can never justify any violation of the funda- 
mental dignity of the human person or of 
the basic rights that safeguard this digni- 
ty.“ He went on to say: “Any apparent con- 
flict between the exigencies of security and 
the citizens’ basic rights must be resolved 
according to the fundamental principle— 
upheld always by the church—that social 
organization exists only for the service of 
man (sic) and for the protection of his (sic) 
dignity, and that it cannot claim to serve 
the common good when human rights are 
not safeguarded.” (The New York Times, 
February 18). 

A political solution seems the best hope 
for El Salvador. A prolongation of the inde- 
cisive and already extremely bloody conflict 
can only lead to virtual genocide. With suf- 
ficient U.S. aid, a military victory may be 
possible for the Duarte government, but its 
inability or unwillingness to curb the atroc- 
ities of its own forces makes that prospect 
repugnant. Such a victory would also be ac- 
companied by all the other negative effects 
of intervention already outlined. 

Network supports a less violent, negotiat- 
ed solution, realizing that to be successful 
such a solution must include participation 
by all the factions in the revolution. Net- 
work believes this is more possible if the 
conflict is not escalated by the infusion of 
further U.S. military aid, and if the negotia- 
tions can be facilitated by a relatively neu- 
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tral government or governments. Network 
calls upon the Reagan Administration to 
take immediate action toward de-escalation 
of the conflict and toward a political settle- 
ment. In the meantime, Network insists that 
the Administration hold the Duarte govern- 
ment responsible for protecting the lives 
and rights of Salvadoran citizens and of 
noncitizens living in El Salvador.e 


WILLIAM ALLEN HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS’ STATE BASKETBALL 


CHAMPIONS 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to recognize a group of out- 
standing young athletes whose accom- 
plishments have recently brought a 
great deal of pride and distinction to 
themselves, their school, and the 
entire Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania. 
Capping a brilliant season with a 
thrilling come-from-behind win in the 
title game, the members of the Wil- 
liam Allen High girls’ basketball team 
have become the new class AAA cham- 
pions of the Pennsylvania Interscho- 
lastic Athletic Association. 


There is more to Allen’s win than 
just athletic accomplishment. When 
the 1980-81 season began, even the 
most loyal fan would have found it dif- 
ficult to predict a State championship 
for this team. Often facing teams be- 
lieved by many to be more skilled or 
more experienced, Allen was able to 
win games through hard work and a 
spirit that never quit. They developed 
what sportswriters call “That Some- 
thing Extra.” They developed charac- 
ter. 


After the final game, head coach 
Lou Sabler remarked, “it’s not neces- 
sarily winning the State championship 
that makes coaching worthwhile, it’s 
watching the way these girls grew.” 


It is that kind of growth, that kind 
of character that will stay with the 
team members long after their last 
basketball game had ended. And it is 
that character, along with their cham- 
pionship season, that gives the team 
so much of which to be proud. 


I join classmates, teachers, parents, 
and fans throughout the Lehigh 
Valley in extending my sincere con- 
gratulations to the State champions— 
the William Allen High girls’ basket- 
ball team; a championship team com- 
posed of champion individuals. 
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STUDENTS CONCERNED ABOUT 
EL SALVADOR 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received about 50 letters from 
eighth grade students at the Stella 
Maris School in my congressional dis- 
trict, on the subject of military aid to 
El Salvador. The teacher, Sister 
Jeanne Barnard, is to be commended 
for sensitizing her students to current 
events, for ably conveying information 
on a troubling situation, and for teach- 
ing the youngsters to effectively com- 
municate with their elected Repre- 
sentatives. 

I think my colleagues may be inter- 
ested in what the students are saying, 
and I therefore submit the attached 
letters as good examples of their mes- 
sage: 

DEAR REP. THOMAS FOGLIETTA: I am in 
eight (sic) grade and I am writing to you 
about El Salvador. 

There are many problems going on in El 
Salvador, but not to (sic) much is being 
done. The United States is still sending eco- 
nomic and military aid to the Salvadoran 
government. This is causing many different 
problems. The military advisors will not buy 
nor promote peace but will only increase the 
bloodshed which has already taken over 
12,000 victims. 

My opinion to this is that Bill H.R. 1509 
be signed. I disagree with the taking of so 
many lives. 

If the United States decides to stop send- 
ing military aid to El Salvador there might 
be more peace in the world. 

To save lives please stop sending military 
aid to El Salvador. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUDREY GENTILE. 

P.S. Please support H.R. 1509. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 9, 1981. 

Dear Mr. Focurerta: I am writing in 
regard to the situation in El Salvador. It is 
very sad to learn that the U.S. is giving mili- 
tary aid to the Junta. The guerrilla’s are 
killing many innocent people, some of 
whom are from our own country. The gov- 
ernment must be aware of this, but still will 
not do anything to help the people. 

If we did not fight against the government 
of England, we would still be under Her 
rule. The point I am trying to make is that 
the El Salvadoran citizens are trying to 
break away from a repressive government in 
which the people have no say. The U.S. 
should respect this and help the people by 
signing H.R. bill 1509. 

Thank you, 
Daww Maria DENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
March 10, 1981. 

Dear Rep. THOMAS FOGLIETTA: My name is 
Joseph Messina and I am a student of Stella 
Maris. I am very concerned with the situa- 
tion in El Salvador. However, I do not feel 
that military assistance should be supplied 
to that country. The American people do 
not want another Vietnam. 
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United States intervention is a serious 
mistake. We should be trying to promote 
peace not increase bloodshed, which has al- 
ready taken 12,000 victims. 

As our representative, I beg you to be our 
voice in the House of Representatives. In 
the name of justice and humanity, please 
take action to stop all military aid to El Sal- 
vador. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH MESSINA. 


BYELORUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Sunday, March 29, Byelorussian- 
American communities of the United 
States commemorated the 63d anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. It 
is appropriate that all Americans 
pause to reflect on the rights and free- 
doms which we enjoy. We must,also 
remember that the Byelorussians and 
more than 1 billion others do not 
share these liberties. 

Since the forceful establishment of 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public in 1917, this captive nation has 
been subject to brutal oppression, suf- 
fering, and violations of basic human 
rights. The repressive Soviet regime is 
actively working to destroy the Byelo- 
russian cultural heritage and spirit of 
nationality. 

Byelorussia represents a geopoliti- 
cally significant location as the west- 
ern gate of the U.S.S.R. It is an impor- 
tant stronghold of Soviet expansion- 
ism. On this occasion, I entreat every 
Member of this body to protest the in- 
human policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Byelorussia and to support all 
attempts to achieve the release of Bye- 
lorussian prisoners of conscience from 
Soviet institutions. I encourage every 
possible means of diplomatic pressure 
in this effort. We must support the 
Byelorussians desire for freedom and 
independence in their continued strug- 
gle to escape Soviet domination. 


VIOLENCE IN EL SALVADOR 
HON. ANTHONY TOBY MOFFETT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an article by Alma Guil- 
lermoprieto..on the source of violence 
in El Salvador as printed ih the Janu- 
ary 7, 1981 Washington Post. Contrary 
to the Reagan administration’s con- 
tention that the guerrillas have con- 
ducted most of the killings in El Salva- 
dor, this article clearly shows that 
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much of the violence is, in fact, being 
conducted by the government security 
forces. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1981] 


SALVADOR RAIDS Into HONDURAS, REFUGEES 
CHARGE 


(By Alma Guillermoprieto) 


La Virtup, Honpuras.—Salvadoran Air 
Force planes, apparently seeking guerrilla 
enclaves, have conducted raids over the 
Honduran border, shooting into the hills 
surrounding this small frontier village 
where thousands of peasants have fled from 
fighting in El Salvador, according to the ref- 
ugees. 

A spokesman for the office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
which is aiding the Salvadoran peasants, 
confirmed the air raid reports, as well as 
stories of house-to-house village searches by 
armed men, some in civilian dress and 
others in Salvadoran military uniforms. 

[The Honduran government, through its 
embassy in Washington, yesterday said that 
it “denies emphatically that these alleged 
attacks ever happened.“ ] 

Asked about the reports, a Salvadoran 
government spokesman said only that his 
government had received no official com- 
plaint from Honduras that its border had 
been violated. 

Under terms of a cease-fire after a brief 
war 10 years ago between the two countries, 
a six-mile swath along the entire length of 
the approximately 250-mile border is a neu- 
tral zone under the supervision of the Orga- 
nization of American States. An OAS 
spokesman for the peacekeeping mission 
said yesterday in Washington that the mis- 
sion had received no recent charges of 
border violations from either country, nor 
observed any incursion. ; 

The spokesman noted, however, that the 
eight-man peacekeeping force patrols the 
zone only by helicopter and is likely to pass 
over a particular zone only occasionally. 

El Salvador and Honduras last month 
signed a treaty ending the long-dormant 
conflict but have requested that the OAS 
mission remain in place for the next six 
months until outstanding disagreements 
about several areas along the frontier are 
settled. After Jan. 15, however, the OAS-su- 
pervised neutral zone will shrink to only 
those areas still disputed by the two govern- 
ments. 

After the treaty was announced, spokes- 
man for El Salvador’s political and guerrilla 
opposition, as well as international sympa- 
thizers, have charged that it was hurriedly 
promulgated—with the prodding of the 
United States—to facilitate cooperation be- 
tween the Salvadoran junta and Honduras’ 
military government in combating leftist 
guerrillas operating in the border zone. 

This part of Honduras lies across from a 
part of El Salvador—the area around the 
Salvadoran town of Chalatenango—where 
guerrilla activity and government counterin- 
surgency operations have been heaviest in 
recent weeks. 

Last May, a group of church workers 
aiding refugees near the Salvadoran village 
of Las Vueltas charged that a large group of 
Salvadoran refugees trying to cross a river 
into Honduras were fired on and many 
killed by Salvadoran soldiers while Hon- 
duran troops on the other side watched the 
massacre and tried to force back refugees 
reaching the other side. 

Although both governments denied the 
report, it caused a furor throughout the 
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region, with charges of secret collaboration 
among the governments and the OAS. 

A spokesman here with the U.N. High 
Commissioner, which, along with the Hon- 
duran Aid and Emergency Committee and 
other agencies, is caring for what they say 
are approximately 19,000 Salvadoran refu- 
gees in this remote corner of southwestern 
Honduras, declined to be quoted by name, 
saying that the relief workers feared added 
publicity about the conflict would hamper 
already difficult relief efforts. But the work- 
ers confirmed the air attacks and said that 
the most recent one had taken place Dec. 
31. 

On Nov. 13, the refugees said, a hundred 
Salvadoran armed men, some in civilian 
dress and others in uniform, conducted a 
house-to-house search at La Virtud, where 
2,000 refugees live. There have been at least 
three such searches for subversives,“ they 
said. 

Many of the refugees have found shelter 
in the mud shacks of impoverished Hon- 
duran peasants. Others make do in impro- 
vised housing. 

Others hide in the high Honduran moun- 
tains. One woman, found hiding in a cave, 
was asked, “Why are you here?” 

“Because the [Salvadoran National] 
Guard is there,” she said, pointing at the 
mountains of El Salvador, barely five miles 
away. 

Like many, she said she feels safer there 
than in the village, at least until the air 
raids started. 

From La Virtud, it takes at least three 
hours by jeep to cover the 40 miles to the 
nearest sizable town, San Marcos, which 
unlike the smaller village has electricity— 
for 12 hours a day. 

In La Virtud a small brigade from the 
French volunteer agency Medicine Without 
Frontiers has been offering medical care to 
both the Honduran peasants and Salva- 
doran refugees. 

On a recent morning in a tiny hamlet 
high above La Virtud, a cluster of women 
holding babies waited for two women doc- 
tors to dispense advice and medicine. The 
doctors brought two of the women, one Sal- 
vadoran, the other Honduran, back with 
them to the field hospital in La Virtud to 
treat their critically ill babies. 

The refugee woman’s l-year old child, 
hollow eyes and bony limbs bespeaking 
severe malnutrition, seemed near death. All 
afternoon the four women, doctors and 
mothers, waited by the children, hoping 
that transfusions and shots would work a 
miracle. 

The Salvadoran mother crouched in a 
corner of the improvised hospital room, 
speaking quietly and without apparent bit- 
terness. “I would like to go back home, to 
my plot of land,” she said. “But we have 
seen too much, too many dead. When a 
neighbor gave the warning that the guard 
was on its way, our entire village left. We 
brought nothing with us. The doors of our 
houses were left open. We stopped running 
when we knew we were in Honduras.” 

In a recent census taken by the Honduran 
refugee aid committee in La Virtud, 80 per- 
cent of the refugees said they are fleeing 
from the National Guard, and the remain- 
der said they are running from the general 
violence in a country on the brink of civil 
war. 

“And.this is just the beginning,” a relief 
worker sighed. There are 19,000 refugees 
here now, and the war hasn't even begun.“ 
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HAIG’S DOMINOES 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more debatable theories in the 
field of international diplomacy is the 
so-called domino theory. It claims that 
all Third World nations in a region are 
set up like dominoes and that the 
Communists have a master plan which 
will lead to each country falling into 
the Communist camp like falling dom- 
inoes. 

Although proponents of this theory 
went into hiding as a result of the 
Vietnamese conflict, the theory has 
surfaced in a rather unusual place— 
the U.S. Department of State. Secre- 
tary Alexander Haig evidently be- 
lieves, as demonstrated by his testimo- 
ny before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that the countries in 
Central America are set up like domi- 
noes and that the Soviet Union and 
Cuba have a master plan for sweeping 
those countries into the Communist 
camp. First Nicaragua, then El Salva- 
dor, then Honduras, and then Guate- 
mala. Presumably, they would not 
stop there and would sweep through 
Mexico right to the Rio Grande. 

While it is true that there are seri- 
ous problems and insurgencies in 
many Central American nations, the 
major cause for the endemic unrest is 
lack of both economic development 
and political freedoms. To view that 
unrest and those insurgencies in 
purely military terms would be very 
myopic and counterproductive. 

Secretary Haig’s tendency to see dip- 
lomatic uncertainties in military terms 
is evidenced in other regions in addi- 
tion to Central America. 

In a thoughtful editorial from its 
March 20 edition, the Buffalo Courier 
Express deftly deflates the rhetorical 
balloon which Secretary Haig has 
launched; and I hope that all of my 
colleagues will carefully consider all of 
its arguments. 

Haic’s DOMINOES 

Constant zigs and zags in foreign policy 
contributed to President Carter’s undoing. 
Now Secretary of State Haig’s gyrations 
over El Salvador are giving the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s chief foreign policy spokes- 
man credibility problems both at home and 
abroad. 

After designating tiny. El Salvador as the 
battleground for halting what he saw as 
Soviet expansionism, then downplaying the 
importance of any American military in- 
volvement there and blaming the press at 
the same time for the initial furor, Haig is 
now resurrecting the Vietnam domino 
theory and applying it to Central America. 
His accusation before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the Soviet Union 
has an “international hit list” for domina- 
tion containing Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Guatemala once again indi- 
cates that the Reagan administration seems 
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obsessed with the “Russians are coming” 
syndrome. 

The Reagan administration was given the 
go-ahead signal by the voters to beef up the 
nation’s military strength and adopt a get- 
tough stance with the Russians. But it is 
doubtful that Western leaders or most 
peace-loving Americans find very reassuring 
what has been an overzealous reaction on 
the part of Secretary Haig about Moscow’s 
ability to affect the outcome in such places 
as El Salvador at a time when the Russians 
have all the trouble they might want closer 
to home, in Poland and Afghanistan. His 
overall thrust for stopping Soviet bloc ad- 
venturism appears to be to get Americans 
involved in as many places as possible—from 
the mountains and jungles of El Salvador to 
the shores of Angola, as well as a peace- 
keeping detachment of U.S. troops proposed 
for the Sinai, for good measure. 

Haig may be right in saying that the 
Soviet Union is the “most serious threat to 
world peace that we're facing.” But his ap- 
parent solution to Soviet brinksmanship is 
alarming. And Haig’s on-again, off-again, 
on-again preoccupation with alleged Cuban 
involvement in El Salvador, it should be 
noted, coincides with Reagan administration 
statements “not ruling out force against 
Cuba as an option.” For those persons itch- 
ing for a replay of the 1962 Cuban missile 
crisis, should Haig have his way, we caution 
that the outcome may not be the same. 


NAIROBI CONFERENCE ON AL- 
TERNATIVE ENERGY (PART II) 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


e Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
today the second in a series of reports 
on the upcoming U.N. Conference on 
New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy—UNCNRSE—scheduled for 
August 10 to 21, 1981, in Nairobi. 

The importance of this conference 
lies in reminding us of the tremendous 
stake that Western nations have in 
promoting energy development for 
less developed countries—LDC’s. For 
this reason, I wish to draw my col- 
leagues’ attention to a recent article 
by Peter Grier, the business and finan- 
cial correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor. The article focuses 
on an important new study by Thomas 
Hoffman and Brian Johnson of the 
well-respected International Institute 
for Environment and Development. 

The study concludes, rightly in my 
view, that it is in the West's best inter- 
ests to continue energy aid to LDC’s. 
Messrs. Hoffman and Johnson remind 
us that while poor, underdeveloped 
countries suffer as much or more from 
OPEC price hikes as we do, many 
LDC’s blame Western nations for con- 
suming so much of the world’s energy. 
The scramble for oil supplies will in- 
evitably increase political tensions 
throughout the world, disrupting in- 
ternational commerce at best and 
spilling over into violence at worst. 
The study goes further, however, in 
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pointing out areas in which weakened 
LDC economies directly undermine 
the prospects for economic recovery in 
the West. 

First, the inability of developing 
countries to pay their oil debts forces 
them to borrow from Western banks; 
which in turn destabilizes the interna- 
tional finance system. The January 28, 
1981, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
headlined the following item: “Nations 
in Hock: Third World’s Debts Totaling 
$500 Billion May Pose Big Dangers.” I 
myself recently returned from Brazil, 
which is emerging as the world’s prime 
example of an economy endangered by 
persistent hikes in oil prices and corre- 
sponding attempts to borrow on for- 
eign currencies. The fact is that many 
developing nations are saddled with 
oppressive foreign debts. If further oil 
price increases cause them to cancel, 
many Western banks will be caught 
holding billions of dollars in worthless 
loans. 

Second, stable LDC economies would 
solidify markets for Western exports. 
This concern has become very impor- 
tant in the last decade because devel- 
oping countries now buy 37 percent of 
U.S. manufactured goods; more than 
we sell to all of industrialized Europe. 
Moreover, without these markets, it 
has been estimated that gross farm 
income in the United States would be 
cut 20 to 25 percent. Clearly it is to 
our advantage that LDC’s expand 
their markets for Western goods, 
rather than expending capital on their 
oil bills. 

Third, energy aid to developing 
countries would alleviate what many 
observers feel is an epidemic destruc- 
tion of the world’s forests. Nearly half 
the world’s woodlands may have van- 
ished since 1950. Annual losses cur- 
rently run at 25 to 50 million acres. Al- 
though the long-term effects of a bald- 
ing Earth are unclear, the trend may 
be irreversible if alternatives are not 
found for firewood, the principal fuel 
for three-fourths of humanity. 

I am pleased to bring this thought- 
ful study to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 
10, 1981] 
West URGED To AID ENERGY SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY IN THIRD WORLD 
(By Peter Grier) 

The project had such promise. Western 
experts were sure solar cookers would be a 
big hit in West Africa: After all, the stoves 
were cheap, easy to operate, and didn't re- 
quire any scarce, expensive firewood. 

Unfortunately, the average West African 
didn’t agree. The stoves seemed strange. 
What's more, they cooked too slowly and 
could only be used at an unpopular time of 
day. Despite repeated efforts, solar cooking 
in West Africa has yet to become a trend. 

Then there's the story of the solar water 
pumps. An American solar firm has been ne- 
gotiating with the government of India, 
eyeing mass sales of a portable water pump 
powered by photovotaic cells. Perhaps 
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mindful of the fate of solar cookers, the 
company strove to tailor the pump to the 
needs of Indian farmers. But the project 
stalled, as the fledgling Indian solar indus- 
try successfully lobbied to restrict foreign 
competition. 

These examples, culled from a book just 
published by the International Institute for 
Environment and Development, show how 
misunderstanding has often clouded the 
West's energy aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

On one hand, well-intentioned Western 
programs often barge into a country, with 
little regard for local customs and needs. On 
the other, suspicious third-world nations 
block proffered help because they fear eco- 
nomic colonialism with no long-term gain 
for themselves. 

Yet it is in the West’s best interests to 
continue energy aid efforts, says the report. 
And it claims such efforts could even attract 
the support of the Organization of, Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries. 

“Two and a half years ago we decided 
there was a gap in discussion about the 
world energy problem,” said report 
coauthor Thomas Hoffmann at a recent 
meeting with reporters. “There was no 
thought being given to the third world.” 

Mr. Hoffmann added that poor, underde- 
veloped countries suffer more from OPEC 
price hikes than industrialized nations do— 
since their budgets are tighter to begin with 
and they depend on oil for their develop- 
ment projects. 

Gas in America may have gone past the 
$1.30 mark, but the Tanzanian government 
recently announced emergency measures to 
cut national oil consumption 50 percent. 
And Turkey’s oil bill exceeds its entire for- 
eign exchange earnings. 

“Americans tend to forget that the third 
world doesn't tend to blame the oil crisis on 
OPEC,” Mr. Hoffmann said, “but on the 
U.S. and Europe because they consume such 
a large percentage of the world’s energy.” 

The West should aid third-world energy 
development for four reasons, according to 
the report: 

1. It will help stabilize international fi- 
nance. 

Before the first oil price shock, in 1973, 
the foreign debt of the third world was $93 
billion. By 1978 it was $210 billion. Many 
underdeveloped nations are loaded with a 
burden of debt that they can barely sup- 
port. If further price hikes cause them to 
drop the load, Western banks will be left 
holding billions of dollars in suddenly 
worthless loans. 

2. It would solidify markets for Western 
exports. 

Sales in the third world are already big 
business: The US now earns more from its 
exports to developing nations that it does 
from those to the Common Market, Japan, 
and the Communist countries combined. 
(Though in this case the report's figure for 
“developing nations” includes OPEC coun- 
tries.) 

3. It would ease political tensions. 

The need to elbow for scarce oil raises in- 
ternational tempers and disrupts the daily, 
interdependent business of the world. 

“You can literally go to a country and not 
be able to leave for two or three days be- 
cause the airport is out of fuel oil,” said Mr. 
Hoffman, describing how co-author Brian 
Johnson was stranded in the Sudan while 
researching the report. 

4. Energy aid to many underdeveloped na- 
tions would defuse the growing threat of a 
firewood shortage. 
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The Asian Development Bank, for exam- 
ple, estimates that Asian developing coun- 
tries need to plant 24.8 million acres of 
forest each year, if they are to avoid a cru- 
cial “wood deficit” by 1990. 

Mr. Hoffman admits a foreign wood short- 
age seems remote from Western national se- 
curity interests. But it is the basic fuel of 
much of the world, he says, and an extreme 
shortage could crack the political stability 
of many underveloped countries. 

It is this risk of instability that threatens 
OPEC itself. One cracking country could set 
off the tinderbox of the Mideast—disrupt- 
ing production and dragging down many 
OPEC economies. Thus they too have a 
vested interest in easing the problem, says 
the report. 

The report says the first step toward 
breaking the “energy triangle” of hostility 
between the West, underdeveloped nations, 
and OPEC is to encourage more exploration 
for oil in third-world nations. 

“The major oil companies are not that in- 
terested in small projects,” says Erik Eck- 
holm, a fellow at the institute. 

In 1975 over 40,000 wells were drilled in 
the US and Canada, while less than 4,500 
were drilled in the non-OPEC third world. 

“Twenty thousand barrels a day would 
make a vast difference to any African coun- 
try,” said Mr. Hoffmann. 

The report also recommends throwing US 
political weight behind a World Bank effort 
to form an affiliate that would oversee a $25 
billion third world energy program. 

This year in Kenya the United Nations 
will sponsor a conference on new and renew- 
able sources of energy. It would be an ideal 
forum, said Mr. Hoffmann, for the US to 
announce support for a cooperative ap- 
proach to underdeveloped-nation energy 
problems. 


ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE TO ST. 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


HON. DAVID 0’B. MARTIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to the entire family 
of St. Lawrence University, in Canton, 
N.Y., as they prepare to celebrate the 
125th anniversary of their outstanding 
institution. 

St. Lawrence University received its 
charter from the New York State Leg- 
islature on April 3, 1856. At that time, 
the university consisted of a theologi- 
cal school, which continued its service 
for more than a century, and a college 
of letters and science, which has 
grown steadily in reputation and today 
stands proudly as one of our Nation’s 
leading liberal arts institutions. 

From its beginning, the college of 
letters and science has been nonde- 
nominational and coeducational. It is 
recognized as the oldest continuously 
coeducational private 4-year college in 
New York State. 

When the people of Canton and 
members of the Universalist Church 
founded St. Lawrence, they sought to 
create an institution that would meet 
the needs of New York’s North Coun- 
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try and its citizens. Historically, St. 
Lawrence’s service to its community 
and region has been a valuable com- 
plement to its firm commitment to lib- 
eral arts education. 

I salute that tradition of responsibil- 
ity, and I know the people of the 
North Country gladly join in that 
salute. 

St. Lawrence University’s commit- 
ment to the North Country is forceful, 
indeed, but it is far from parochial. 
Over the years, the university has 
become truly global in scope. Its pro- 
grams in Austria, France, England, 
Spain, and Kenya bring the entire 
world closer to our region. Through its 
new Canadian studies program, semes- 
ter in Montreal and Canada Week 
events, the university contributes sig- 
nificantly to our relationship with our 
good neighbor across the St. Lawrence 
River. 

In recognizing this anniversary, Mr. 
Speaker, we salute an institution 


which proudly maintains a tradition of 
service to the person, the community, 
and the Nation. 


MISGUIDED BUDGETARY CUTS: 
ADOLESCENT PREGNANCY 
PROGRAMS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s budget is awash in propos- 
als that are incorrect from policy per- 
spective, and indeed will lead to fur- 
ther costs in the future. One of the 
areas in which this unfortunate state 
of affairs is evident is the area of ado- 
lescent pregnancy programs. Ignoring 
the importance of preventing teenage 
pregnancies, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, Richard Schweiker, 
called for the elimination of Federal 
funding for teenage sex education and 
contraception. Hon. Carol Bellamy, 
president of the New York City Coun- 
cil, has written an excellent article on 
this subject that I would like to share 
with my colleagues. 
THE PERFECT PROGRAM Not To CUT 
(By Carol Bellamy) 

The budget thunder out of Washington 
these days finds many people running for 
cover, carrying their favorite programs, like 
valued possessions, to higher ground in the 
hope that the coming flood won't wash 
them away. Most are running scared and 
confused with no coherent resistence, no 
principled opposition. The New Deal's out, 
austerity’s in, and woe to those who dally 
while the budget-cutters sharpen the ax. 

For once, New York City may be in a posi- 
tion to offer some advice on budgets; we cer- 
tainly know a thing or two about how to cut 
them. And we have learned a lesson: When 
it comes to cutting the budget, you need the 
skill of a neurosurgeon, not the sweep of the 
butcher. Unless cuts are carefully crafted, 
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they may result in greater costs down the 
road. Simply stated, we have found that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 

So far, the Reagan administration has not 
heeded this valuable lesson. One of the 
most flagrant examples of misguided 
budget-slashing came recently from Human 
Services Secretary Richard Schweiker, who 
called for the elimination of federal funding 
of sex education and contraception for teen- 
agers, thus ignoring social reality. Teen-age 
pregnancy is epidemic throughout America; 
last year in New York City alone, 14,259 
teen-agers gave birth. What happens to 
these mothers? If they survive childbirth, 
when their chances of dying are 60 percent 
greater than for women in their 20s, almost 
three out of every four (72 percent) will end 
up on welfare. In New York City alone, the 
yearly welfare costs for these new teen-age 
mothers is $39 million. 

The tragedy is even more dramatic in 
human terms. Many of these children are 
inadequately cared for or are abused and 
end up in foster care, where they languish 
for years. When child abuse occurs, not only 
the direct perpetrator will be responsible. 
So will all of those who remove the thin 
preventive safety net that now exists for at 
least some of these teen-agers. Does it make 
any sense to eliminate the marginal expense 
of current sex education and contraception 
programs? Does anyone really believe that 
prevention isn’t the wisest course here? 

One wants to give the Reagan administra- 
tion the benefit of the doubt. But one fears 
there may be a method in its madness—per- 
haps this budget-cutting isn’t so blind after 
all. Remember the campaign, and all the 
Moral Majority-inspired talk about the de- 
cline of the family”? Sex education and con- 
traception, it seems, threaten the family’s 
hegemony and must be stamped out. 

If necessary, we can remind the Reagan 
administration that the challenge for gov- 
ernment policymakers today is to mount a 
concerted response to the tremendous be- 
havioral changes that are redefining the 
American family. Today, 58 percent of all 
husband-wife families have two or more 
wage earners, 32 percent of married couples 
have no children living at home and one out 
of seven families is headed by a single 
parent. It is estimated that more than one- 
half of the country’s 21 million teen-agers 
over 15, and approximately one-fifth of 
those under 15, are sexually active. 

Withholding information about birth con- 
trol will not preserve the family. President 
Reagan would better serve us all by recog- 
nizing the changes now taking place in the 
nature of the family unit and confronting 
the challenges of the future, rather than 
looking back to a past that no longer 
exists. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
President and three other persons 
were victims of a shameless attack on 
the streets of our Nation’s capital this 
week. While the attempted assassina- 
tion of our President was a particular- 
ly heinous attack, crime, particularly 
violent street crime such as this 
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attack, and a fear of crime are major 
problems citizens of our country face 
daily. 

Yet, while crime is increasing; the 
Federal response to it has been de- 
creasing. The common opinion is that 
most crimes are strictly State and 
local matters. In reality, there is as 
much justification for a Federal in- 
volvement in our criminal justice 
system as there is for an involvement 
in most human services. 

While crime and a fear of crime are 
mainly problems of the poor and the 
elderly, it affects all of us. Criminals 
are not always from deprived back- 
grounds. As far as I know, the man ac- 
cused of attacking the President, John 
Hinckley, Jr., was not deprived. He 
grew up in an upper middle-class 
family and went on to assault our 
President. 

I feel that the extent of violent 
crime in our society mandates that 
there be some Federal effort in sup- 
port of State and local criminal justice 
programs. A bill I am introducing, the 
Criminal Justice Assistance Amend- 
ments of 1981, will give meaningful 
help to law enforcement agencies 
across the country. The bill funds a 
targeted State administered block 
grant program which would provide 
local criminal justice agencies with 
support for activities like community 
anticrime projects. 

To insure that funds are used in an 
appropriate manner, the bill estab- 
lishes procedures to be followed in de- 
termining the types of anticrime pro- 
grams which shall be funded. Initially, 
the emphasis will be on the following 
areas: 

First, improving approaches to 
reduce crime, especially street and vio- 
lent crime; 

Second, 
crime prevention, especially those 
based on police-citizen partnership; 

Third, sting operations to disrupt il- 
licit commerce in stolen goods and 
property; 

Fourth, improving workload 
management systems for prosecutors; 

Fifth, improving systems dealing 
with career criminals; 

Sixth, developing and implementing 
programs of assistance to victims, wit- 
nesses, and jurors; and 

Seventh, improving arson prevention 
and detection efforts. 

Most of these programs will operate 
at the local level. State involvement 
will be largely limited to the allocation 
of funds. 

The bill requires that Federal funds 
be matched by an equal amount of 
non-Federal dollars and that the State 
matching dollars be clearly identified 
as such in appropriation bills. Further, 
the bill mandates that no Federal 
funds can be used for State or local 
administrative purposes. In addition, 
recipients of funds must agree to 
assume the cost of a project if the 


improving approaches to 
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project has been proven to be success- 
ful after a reasonable period of Feder- 
al support. 

The bill also creates a National Jus- 
tice Commission which will coordinate 
criminal justice policy, particularly 
with regard to crime and delinquency 
and will designate those programs 
which would be eligible for Federal as- 
sistance under the legislation. 

If you believe, as I do, that there is a 
need for a carefully targeted commit- 
ment to helping solve our Nation’s 
crime problem and that community 
anticrime programs work, I welcome 
your support of this bill. It is, to me, 
the most meaningful way in which we 
can provide help to State and local 
criminal justice efforts.e 


WE SHOULD SEND CASTRO THE 
BILL 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the il- 
legal invasion of our shores by Cuban 
entrants last year is continuing to cost 
the American taxpayers millions of 
dollars. 

While charging the Carter adminis- 
tration with responsibility for this un- 
authorized and unprecedented entry 
into our country by foreign nationals, 
many of whom were deemed by Castro 
as undesirables and a large number of 
whom were indeed criminals, this is 
above all a tragic experience for which 
we are continuing to pay. 

Mr. Speaker, a most perceptive anal- 
ysis of this illegal invasion of our 
shores was composed recently by the 
highly respected Chicago Tribune Col- 
umnist Bob Wiedrich entitled “We 
Should Send Castro the Bill.” 

I agree with that description and 
with virtually all that Bob Wiedrich 
has reported in his well-researched 
and illuminating article which ap- 
peared in the March 26 Chicago Trib- 
une and which follows: 

We SHOULD SEND CASTRO THE BILL 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
Fidel Castro successfully suckered the 
United States last year by permitting 
125,000 Cuban refugees to clear his shores. 

So far, the cost to Uncle Sam has been in 
excess of $532 million. The daily expense of 
operating the last of the refugee relocation 
centers at Fort Chaffee, Ark., is running 
about $400,000 a day. 

And the economic and political respite 
provided the Cuban communist dictator by 
getting rid of malcontents and convicts un- 
doubtedly is providng Castro with greater 
resources with which to export revolution to 
Latin America. 

In retrospect, the American government 
and the American people got taken. They 
led with their hearts instead of their brains. 
They permitted Castro to unload a large 
percentage of his domestic problems on a 
democratic system he holds in contempt. 
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By doing so, they merely staved off the 
day of reckoning for Castro when he will 
have to come to grips with widespread dis- 
satisfaction among his own people with his 
tyrannical regime. 

In short, he made fools of us. And the 
event seems Machiavellian enough to have 
been planned rather than to have resulted 
from a spontaneous outburst of freedom 
among dissident Cubans. 

Amazingly, some Americans still haven't 
figured it out. Those with a parochial inter- 
est view the flood of Cuban refugees last 
year as a bonanza for their communities. 

Local officials and some businessmen in 
the Fort Chaffee area declared that the 
$100 million the federal government 
pumped into their economy in the last 10 
months was terrific. 

For it still required 2,000 local civilian em- 
ployes to care for 3,500 Cuban refugees at 
the military post at a monthly payroll of 
$2.5 million. 

And the expense doesn't stop there. There 
are added costs, like paying motel bills of up 
to 30 percent of the civilians working at 
Fort Chaffee who come from the surround- 
ing area. There is even a $12,000-a-month 
soft drink tab. 

Naturally, that cash comes from the pock- 
ets of taxpayers at a time when the federal 
government is trying to cut costs to avert 
national bankruptcy. 

Worse, it is resulting in the expenditure of 
millions of dollars more as the Reagan ad- 
ministration extends increased economic 
and military aid to El Salvador to fight off 
Cuban-armed guerrillas. 

In the final analysis, all our humanitarian 
gesture did was to provide Castro with a 
safety valve for internal problems that were 
making his relationship with his Kremlin 
masters even more tenuous. 

They buy his sugar when nobody else 
wants it. They provide him with oil and mil- 
lions of dollars a day in economic support. 
The last thing the Soviets need is for Cas- 
tro’s Caribbean communist showplace to 
become more visibly weakened from within. 

So the Soviets must have also applauded 
when Castro staged his master sucker play 
by saddling the United States with a refu- 
gee problem of almost unmanageable pro- 
portions last year. 

To him, Uncle Sam must have looked like 
a giant Santa Claus who had arrived early 
with a bagful of goodies. 

Castro got rid of the people who threat- 
ened the stability of his oppressive govern- 
ment, He cleaned out his jails of riff-raff. 
He may also have slipped a few Moscow- 
trained intelligence agents or terrorists in 
among the flood of refugees. 

He cost the U.S. government a bundle of 
cash it could ill afford to spend. Castro 
loaded more bodies into a country that al- 
ready was struggling with record unemploy- 
ment. 

He created political discord among Ameri- 
cans that very probably will leave unhealed 
wounds. 

About the only fringe benefits from the 
experience that can be discerned are the 
economic benefits to those few communities 
that shared in the federal windfall and 
those corrupt seaboat captains who made a 
mint charging Cuban refugees exorbitant 
prices to cross the 90 miles of sea between 
Florida and Cuba. 

Granted, the alternative to accepting the 
refugees would have been distasteful to 
many Americans who viewed receiving the 
Freedom Flotilla as a humanitarian gesture 
in keeping with U.S. tradition. 
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However, by permitting the exodus to gain 
momentum, the United States did Castro a 
favor. In the long run, the cost of that ad- 
venture may prove incalculable. 

For in easing the plight of the refugees, 
we postponed the day the Cuban people will 
rise up against their communist masters and 
return their island nation to some modicum 
of freedom. 

Surely that day will come. But had the 
genuine refugees among those who came 
here remained on Cuban soil to work toward 
freedom, that day might have come sooner. 

Instead, we probably gave Castro renewed 
vigor with which to subvert countries in a 
Latin American sphere of influence that is 
vital to American security. 

We lanced Castro’s festering sore. And we 
didn't even send him the bill.e 


THE REAGAN ASSASSINATION 
ATTEMPT: A TIME TO PAUSE 
AND REFLECT 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a time for all Americans to 
pause and reflect on the incredible 
events of March 30, 1981. Immediate- 
ly, we are thankful, that through the 
grace of God, our President, Hon. 
Ronald Wilson Reagan, was spared 
from grievous injury. As it appears the 
President’s recovery will be successful, 
we do ourselves well to be mindful of 
those forces in our lives over which we 
have very little control. 

During these days of shock, anger, 
and dismay, a cloud of sorrow and un- 
certainly shrouds our Nation. In the 
final analysis, there is little of conse- 
quence that can be said concerning 
events that are already a part of histo- 
ry. 

Too fresh are the images and emo- 
tions that penetrate the deepest corri- 
dors of the soul. Too frightening are 
the reminders of past similarities. The 
experience is personal; as unique as 
each person who hears the words, 
“The President had been shot.” 

To the relief of all America and the 
free world, in answer to their prayers, 
the President will survive the attempt 
on his life. A man of great spiritual 
strength, personal fortitude, and phys- 
ical stamina, Ronald Reagan will soon 
resume the duties of the office which 
he was so recently entrusted to fulfill. 

Other realities surrounding this oc- 
currence are much more difficult to 
digest. James Brady, the President’s 
press secretary, was seriously injured 
in the assassination attempt. In fulfill- 
ment of his responsibilities as a repre- 
sentative and spokeman, James Brady 
was there, up front, leading the way 
for his boss. In many ways, the serious 
injuries suffered by Mr. Brady—a dis- 
tinctive personality in the Reagan 
Naas ek al particularly painful. Why 
h 
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The others who were wounded, 
Secret Service Agent Timothy McCar- 
thy and Officer Thomas Delahanty, 
acted most admirably in defending the 
President from the onslaught of gun- 
fire. The Nation is grateful for their 
courage. 

Confronted with the horrifying spec- 
ter of assassination once again, we are 
prone to hold our heads in our hands 
and meekly ask, “Why?” 

Fortunately, at this point in time, 
our considerations do not dwell on fa- 
talities. Indeed there is ample cause 
for relief, and thanks, as we recall the 
events of March 30, 1981. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps my sentiments 
can be best expressed by a suggestion 
put forth by a constituent of New 
York’s Sixth District which I repre- 
sent. Mr. Leo Boller of Little Neck, 
N.Y., has proposed that April 3, 1981, 
be designated as a special day on 
which all American flags be promi- 
nently displayed out of respect and 
hope for our recently wounded Presi- 
dent, Presidential press secretary, 
Secret Service agent, and District of 
Columbia police officer. 

Mr. Speaker, President Reagan is a 
remarkable individual. His sense of 
humor and continuous concern for the 
well-being of others, are exemplary to 
the point of inspiration. Prehaps that 
is the thought that will prevail when 
normalcy once again returns. 

In the face of deadly assault, Presi- 
dent Reagan knew instinctively of his 
ongoing obligation to the American 
people and the world. He never fal- 
tered in his good nature or realization 
of what the Office of the President of 
the United States represents to the 
American people and the rest of the 
world. 

We are all grateful that the Presi- 
dent’s recovery will be swift. We are 
equally grateful that this man of pres- 
ence has demonstrated to all that true 
leadership is inspiring, yet humble. 
We commend the President for his 
courage. His actions continue to be an 
inspiration to all Americans and all 
the world.e 


QUANTIFICATION OF THE 
PUBLIC TRUST RESPONSIBILITY 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


è Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, for 45 
years the FCC has been trying to regu- 
late broadcasters to serve the public 
interest. While the regulations are vo- 
luminous, costly to both Government 
and industry, they have done little or 
nothing to make bad broadcasters 
better while draining resources of the 
good broadcasters away from more 
productive pursuits. 
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Many have virtually thrown up their 
hands and given up on requiring the 
broadcaster to serve the public inter- 
est. Yet that public trust responsibili- 
ty is too precious, in my judgment, to 
throw away. For that reason, I have 
developed a system which I think will 
for the first time quantify that public 
trust. Once we do that—establish an 
objective standard—the majority of 
the regulations that have grown up 
over the years can be abandoned. 

However, the idea is new. That sug- 
gests a couple of things. First, it is un- 
likely the idea has come full-blown 
from my brow without substantial 
areas for improvement. Second, be- 
cause it is new, it will seem strange 
and, I suspect, a little frightening. The 
irony is that I think it will scare both 
broadcasters and public interest 
groups alike—each wary for different 
reasons. 

The following material is designed to 
help explain what the bill is intended 
to do. I would be interested in the 
comments of my colleagues. This proc- 
ess will be very helpful to me and, 
hopefully, to the entire debate on 
broadcast deregulation. 


How THE BILL WORKS—PART 1 


I. QUANTIFICATION OF THE PUBLIC TRUST 
RESPONSIBILITY 


To establish an objective point system 
quantifying the public trust responsibility, 
the bill would: 

Require the FCC to establish through a 
point system a quantified public interest 
standard that broadcasters would be expect- 
ed to meet. The FCC could not require any 
specific types of programming. To meet the 
standard, the broadcaster would choose any 
mix of qualifying programming that fit the 
station’s format, including: 

Non-entertainment programming (news, 
sports, public affairs, religion, etc.). 

Public service announcements. 

Locally produced, live entertainment pro- 
gramming. 

Other programming which the FCC deter- 
mines would be in the public interest to en- 
courage. 

“Bonus” points are added for: 

Local, live or produced-live programming. 

Programs run during prime time. 

Programming that’s especially expensive 
to produce. 

Require the FCC to establish within six 
months a tentative point system and begin 
evaluating it. 

Require the FCC to report to Congress 
within one year on progress developing and 
evaluating the point system. 

Require the FCC to finish the evaluation 
within 1% years and begin a rule-making to 
put it into effect. The evaluation would: 

Use “composite week” logs already on file 
with the Commission. 

Show that the system would be both 
simple for broadcasters to use and easy for 
the Commission to administer. 

Set minimum performance standards, 
using as a guide the current performance of 
the best broadcasters. 

And, if it were found to be in the public 
interest, set different standards for differ- 
ent classes of licenses. This should be kept 
to a minimum. Classes which the FCC 
might consider for differing standards in- 
clude: 
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Major market stations versus small mar- 
kets. 

Network affiliates versus independents. 

The frequency (UHF, VHF, AM, FM, etc.) 
on which the station broadcasts. 

Require the FCC to implement rules put- 
ting the point system into effect within 2% 
years of enactment. 


II. BROADCAST DEREGULATION 


With quantified public trust responsibil- 
ities comes meaningful deregulation of 
broadcasters. The bill would: 

Allow a broader exemption for news cover- 
age under the Equal Time requirements of 
Section 315. 

Allow five-year license terms for all broad- 
casters. 

Eliminate all ascertainment. 

Remove all limits or restrictions on sta- 
tion formats. 

Eliminate specific log requirements for 
radio and TV. 

Eliminate required programming logs. 

Eliminate annual programming reports. 

Eliminate the requirement that stations 
break down non-entertainment program- 
ming into categories (news, sports, religion, 
etc.). 

Eliminate petitions to deny. 

Eliminate comparative renewal hearings. 

Shorten the waiting period for all applica- 
tions. 

Allow random selection between qualified 
initial applicants. 

Simplify the initial application to a one- 
step process. 


How THE POINT System WouLD WORK 


In spite of complaints by broadcasters 
about the uncertainty they face during li- 
cense renewal as the result of the vague 
public trust standards, many broadcasters 
would not trade the “devil” they know for 
the one they don’t. While that’s under- 
standable, I would like to suggest one way in 
which an objective point system might work 
using the natural “marketplace” that al- 
ready exists within every broadcast sta- 
tion—the interplay between managers who 
raise money and programming people who 
spend it. 


A POINT SYSTEM APPROACH 


Much of the regulatory thicket that has 
developed has been borne of the desire by 
broadeasters to have a clear, objective 
standard they can meet so that, during li- 
cense renewal, they will have certainty their 
license will be renewed. Yet, one does not 
want the FCC making subjective decisions 
on program quality. Instead, the system 
should give extra credit for some activities 
more than others. Three come to mind read- 
ily: 

First, the size of the audience as deter- 
mined by the time of day the program is 
broadcast should be recognized by weighted 
points. 

Second, any above the line” costs to pro- 
duce a program should be reflected by more 
points—probably several categories of them. 

Third, local, live production should get 
more points than something that comes 
from a network or other outside source. 

The bill would also allow the Commission 
to establish by rule other program types 
which are in the public interest to encour- 
age. They could, for example, as a means to 
encourage public broadcasting, allow points 
to be given for broadcast of programs pro- 
duced by and purchased from public broad- 
cast stations. Or, if it is in the public inter- 
est, they could give bonus points for chil- 
dren’s or other programs. The point system 
could be adjusted by the Commission when- 
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ever the public interest dictates; however, 
no change could be made with less than one 
year’s notice. Such a system would be 
simple, easy to use and involve a minimum 
of paperwork. 

The Commission would establish mini- 
mum thresholds that each broadcaster 
would have to meet annually. The station 
would only need to file a simple affidavit 
that it had met the standard. The threshold 
would be set after the Commission studies a 
variety of stations and determines what 
level is currently being met by those sta- 
tions that have shown an aggressive and 
concerned approach to meeting their public 
service responsibility. However, once the 
threshold is set: 

Broadcasters would have maximum free- 
dom to determine how to meet it; the FCC 
would know, with certainty, when it had 
been met; the public would be better served 
than it is now; and, Congress could under- 
take meaningful de-regulation. 

The following is a sample system as it 
might be developed for radio and TV. 

A POSSIBLE POINT SYSTEM 
I. FOR RADIO 


1. Basic Points: Each minute, or fraction 
of a minute, of program devoted to any type 
of non-entertainment program could get 
one point. That would include news, sports, 
weather, public service announcements, reli- 
gion and other qualifying programs. 

2. Bonus Points: In addition to the basic 
points, a program might also qualify for ad- 
ditional points by one or more specific fac- 
tors, including better time periods, a “local” 
effort and more costly production. 

A. Time Period Bonus: 


B. PSA Local Bonus: A bonus of 1 point 
per minute might be given for public service 
announcements that relate to local issues 
and activities. 

C. Locally-produced Program Bonus: Pro- 
grams that are locally produced, including 
locally produced entertainment program- 
ming, might get an extra one point per 
minute. 

D. Production Cost Bonus: A bonus might 
be added according to the scale below for 
programs that incur substantial above the 
line” costs (those directly related to the pro- 
gram other than normal salaries and over- 
head). The exact brackets should probably 
vary between markets. However, for this 
sample, they are: $25 to $100 per broadcast 
cost=1 point/minute; $100 to $500 per 
broadcast cost=2 points/minute; $500 and 
up per broadcast cost=3 points/minute. 

3. Here's an example, using the above 
point system. 

A station airs a program that qualified as 
public service. It is locally produced and 
broadcast Tuesday afternoon at 2 p.m. It 
cost the station between $100 and $200 
extra to produce and runs 5 minutes. It 
earns 30 points. 


POINTS PER MINUTE 


Note—Multiplied by 5 minutes the program receives 30 total points. 
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This would compare, for example, with a 
network produced, half-hour’ public affairs 
program which is aired locally at 10 p.m. 
Sunday. It would qualify for only the basic 
points (1 per minute) x 30 minutes = 30 
points. 

II. FOR TELEVISION 

This suggested system for radio could be 
easily adapted to fit television by adjusting 
the time segments and revising the produc- 
tion costs schedule. The rest could be much 
the same. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROCURE- 
MENT REFORM ACT OF 1981 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, it 
is impossible to imagine an America 
without small business. And yet, too 
many of us take this vital segment of 
our economy for granted. We cannot 
afford to do so any longer. 

Small businesses employ 58 percent 
of our Nation’s work force, and ac- 
count for 43 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. They have been rightly 
described as the backbone of our econ- 
omy, perhaps even our way of life. Ac- 
cording to the report of the White 
House Commission on Small Business, 
small businesses ‘‘can give our commu- 
nities an even keel of economic stabil- 
ity. They can supply the bulk of the 
Nation’s new jobs. And they can incu- 
bate new formulas for the Nation’s 
growth.” 

In the current economic recession, 
small businesses have suffered along 
with their larger counterparts. Indeed, 
their problems have been greater in 
magnitude, because they do not have 
the ready access to large infusions of 
capital that major corporations enjoy. 
And their situation has hardly been 
heiped by the fact that less than 25 
percent of every Federal procurement 
dollar goes to small business. 

This last fact is particularly ironic. 
According to a National Science Foun- 
dation study, small businesses produce 
24 times more major innovations per 
research and development dollar than 
larger firms. Clearly, Government 
agencies could save money if they 
would make more Federal contracts 
available to small businesses, many of 
which are in dire financial straits. 

In the 96th Congress, Representa- 
tives Reuss, BEDELL, and Drinan intro- 
duced legislation to remedy the bias 
against small businesses in the award- 
ing of Federal contracts. Although the 
bill had more than 50 cosponsors, it 
was never reported out of committee. 

This issue remains as pressing now 
as it was in 1979. If anything, as eco- 
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nomic conditions worsen, it becomes 
even more imperative that steps be 
taken to correct this imbalance. To 
this end, I have introduced the Small 
Business Procurement Reform Act of 
1981. 

The bill would do the following: 

It would guarantee that firms have 
at least 30 days to bid on each con- 
tract, thus protecting small companies, 
which are often the last to hear of 
new contract opportunities. 

It would direct each agency to work 
toward a goal of at least 20-percent 
small business participation in pro- 
curement activities. 

It would require that each Federal 
agency break its large systems pro- 
curements, whenever practical, into 
smaller components in order to give 
small businesses a greater opportunity 
to submit bids. 

It would mandate that, for a con- 
tract under $100,000, each agency pro- 
vide to interested firms a copy and a 
summary of each Federal law and reg- 
ulation with which they must comply 
in the performance of the contract. 

It would require that each Federal 
agency justify every instance in which 
goods or services are procured without 
competitive bids. 

It would make available in as many 
locations as possible information and 
materials needed to prepare bids on 
Federal contracts. 

It would authorize the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to establish arbi- 
tration panels to resolve minor con- 
tractual disputes, thus avoiding 
lengthy and costly litigation. 

The need for this legislation is grow- 
ing. In fiscal year 1978, small firms re- 
ceived only 21.7 percent of Federal 
procurement funds. In fiscal year 
1980, that figure dropped to 20.1 per- 
cent. If we fail to act, the situation 
may well worsen in coming years. 

The Small Business Procurement 
Reform Act can reduce Government 
spending through lower cost Federal 
procurement. It can create new jobs 
for thousands of unemployed men and 
women. Most importantly, it can 
strengthen beleaguered small business, 
potentially the vanguard of our eco- 
nomic revival. I invite my colleagues to 
join me in this vital cause. 


EL SALVADOR 
HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of U.S. military assistance to El 
Salvador continues to concern both 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the people of the 
United States. I would, therefore, like 
to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following editorial written 
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by Mr. Richard H. Ullman, a professor 
of international affairs at Princeton 
University and printed in the Febru- 
ary 25, 1981, edition of the New York 
Times: 
SAVING SALVADOR 
(By Richard H. Ullman) 


Princeton, N.J.—The Administration 
seems headed toward disaster in El Salva- 
dor. Its obsessive concern to demonstrate 
that the United States can no longer be 
pushed around by the Soviet Union and 
Cuba has tied our prestige to the survival of 
a brutal military regime. In so doing, it is in- 
viting a confrontation from which, no 
matter what the outcome, Moscow will 
emerge a winner. 

Our standing—in the eyes of much of the 
rest of the world, and perhaps even in those 
of our own people—will surely diminish. 
The ultimate losers will be those whom the 
Administration in its simplistic Realpolitik 
has overlooked: El Salvador’s four million 
people. 

The Soviet Union will emerge enhanced 
because governments and publics in many 
countries, including Mexico and Western 
Europe, seem to believe that the Salvadoran 
rebels, who now enjoy Moscow's and Ha- 
vana's support, are much more worthy of 
support than the regime they oppose. Thus, 
if large-scale United States assistance saves 
the junta. Washington will be accused of 
again stifling a “progressive third-world rev- 
olution.” On the other hand, now that 
Washington's prestige is engaged, an insur- 
gent victory will seem yet another sign of 
declining United States power. For Moscow, 
no matter what the outcome, the applause 
of much of the third world will come as a 
welcome diversion from the opprobrium 
that has rightly attached to its brutal inter- 
vention in Afghanistan. 

Like the Carter White House, the Reagan 
Administration purports to regard the junta 
as courageous centrists battling repression 
from left and right. But the overwhelming 
evidence is that whatever democratic center 
there may have been exists no longer. Its 
fragile chances were snuffed out with the 
lives of six civilian opposition leaders round- 
ed up by army units in November and ex- 
ecuted, just as nearly every other voice for 
moderation—including many priests and an 
archbishop—have similarly been silenced. 
And the land reform on which Washington 
has placed its bets for weaning the rural 
poor from the insurgents has proved largely 
a sham, as much undermined in the 
countryside by the army as ballyhooed by 
the junta. 

Yet the Administration has firmly nailed 
its flag to the junta’s mast. No longer can 
there be a graceful exit. Our military mis- 
sion in El Salvador has doubled; the flow of 
arms will surely double, too. But the Penta- 
gon’s own analysis is said to conclude that 
the junta is not capable by itself of putting 
down the insurgency even with vastly en- 
hanced resources. So the next steps will 
surely include a gradual assumption of more 
active roles by our own forces. They will fly 
the helicopters that ferry Salvadorans into 
battle. They will operate electronic sensors 
to detect the influx of arms. And when they 
begin to die in combat, the Administration 
will find its prestige even more irrevocably 
on the line. e 

El Salvador is not Vietnam, however, “Our 
side” will almost surely win. But the costs, 
in Salvadoran lives and perhaps our own, 
too, and to the United States’ reputation 
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will be gigantic. And the sparks of revolu- 
tion will have ample tinder for reignition. 

The tragedy is that these costs are so un- 
necessary. Our prestige is on the line only 
because the Administration insists it be 
there. The fact of Soviet and Cuban support 
for insurgents need not trigger automatic 
United States opposition. There are con- 
flicts for which no satisfactory resolution is 
possible. The civil war became such a con- 
flict when the army and right-wing death 
squads liquidated the moderate center. 

The insurgents undoubtedly include many 
Communists among their number. Their 
blueprint for a reconstructed society will 
not accord with the preferences of most 
people in this country. But they neverthe- 
less seem the favorites of a terrorized popu- 
lation that evidently feels that an insurgent 
victory will bring the more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth so long denied it by El Sal- 
vador’s rules. 

That fact alone should give us pause. But 
if it does not, then Washington’s policy 
should at least be shaped by the likeli- 
hood—indeed, certainty—that a victorious 
left in El Salvador, as in Nicaragua, would 
scarcely be anyone's willing client. The 
Soviet Union and Cuba are useful arms sup- 
pliers during civil war. But it is to the 
United States that victorious insurgents 
look for aid in rebuilding their countries. 
Then our resources and influence can deci- 
sively shape events. 

Alas for the Salvadorans, and also for our- 
selves, the Administration has all but fore- 
closed such an outcome. Any hope for pre- 
venting a disastrous escalation of our in- 
volvement in the war must rest with the Ad- 
ministration's critics at home—with Demo- 
crats, liberal Republicans, and the churches, 
especially the Roman Catholic Church. 
They may yet save the honor the Adminis- 
tration is so recklessly squandering.@ 


THE BYELORUSSIAN REPUBLIC: 
THE FREEDOM FIGHT GOES ON 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
while events in Poland continue to 
hold the attention of the international 
media, and freedom loving people 
throughout the world, it is fitting that 
recognition be paid to others who seek 
to rid themselves of the yoke of tyran- 
ny and be free. 

A short while ago, I received a com- 
munication from the Byelorussian 
Congress Committee of America. That 
letter is a incisive account of the strug- 
gles and travails of the Independent 
Byelorussian Republic that came into 
existence on March 25, 1918. 

Seventy-three years later, the proud 
people of the Byelorussian Republic, 
though forcefully subjugated by 
Soviet communism, have not forgotten 
the brief autonomy they enjoyed. Nor 
have they forgotten the atrocities 
they have been subjected to under the 
crushing hand of Soviet Russia. 

In tribute then, to these courageous 
people whose unending desire is to live 
as free men and women, I submit the 
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following statement. During those mo- 
ments when we are tempted to soften 
our just opposition to Soviet commu- 
nism, it would be beneficial to recall 
this account: 


BYELORUSSIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
Queens, N.Y., March 15, 1981. 
Hon. JOHN LEBOUTILLIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. LEBOUTILLIER: Sixty three years 
ago, the Council of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic solemnly proclaimed the Na- 
tional Independence of Byelorussia on 
March 25, 1918 in the city of Minsk (Miensk 
in Byelorussian), which became the capital 
of the new Byelorussian Republic. 

Thus, the long subordination to the Tsar- 
ist Russian Empire was ended. The govern- 
ment of the new Independent Byelorussian 
Republic immediately began to organize the 
national and local administration, the edu- 
cational system, the cultural activities, the 
restoration of the war torn economy, and 
the formation of the national military 
forces. It also began intensive diplomatic ac- 
tivities abroad. 

Unfortunately, the joyous spring of the 
National Independent Byelorussian Repub- 
lic was threatened by the emergence of the 
new imperialist Bolshevik government of 
Soviet Russia, under the leadership of 
Lenin. 

Perfidiously he proclaimed the right for 
self-determination for all former non-Rus- 
sian nations, conquered by the Tsars and in- 
corporated into the Russian Empire. He was 
using this promise only as an attractive pro- 
paganda ploy. While in reality, he was prac- 
ticing the sinister policy of military recon- 
quest, by the Russian Red Army, of the 
newly independent national non-Russian re- 
publics, including reconquest of the new in- 
dependent Byelorussian Democratic Repub- 
lic. 

To camouflage this aggression by a pro- 
gressive” shield, Moscow Government ar- 
ranged the proclamation of its own colonial 
state, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, on January 1, 1919 in the city of 
Smolensk. 

Byelorussian military forces were fighting 
the Soviet Russian aggressors on several 
fronts: 

In Northern Byelorussia, the special 
troops under the command of general 
Bulak-Balakhovich. 

In Central Byelorussia, the military for- 
mations under the command of K. Yezavi- 
tav, and the Grodno Regiment under the 
command of Haydukievich. 

In Southern Byelorussia, the Slutsk Divi- 
sion under the command of Col. Sokal-Ku- 
tylouski. 

Unfortunately, without any help from 
abroad, the heroic, but completely outnum- 
bered and poorly equipped, Byelorussian na- 
tional forces were defeated by the Russian 
hordes. 

The diplomatic activities of the Byelorus- 
sian Representatives, at the peace confer- 
ences in Byelorussian Brest, in 1917 and in 
French Versailles, in 1919, have not received 
the necessary understanding from the West- 
ern Powers. 

The Consulates of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic were established in 
the following countries: Germany, Den- 
mark, Finland, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Czech- 
oslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
But the Western Countries were deaf to the 
urgings and pleadings of the Byelorussian 
Representatives. 
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Finally, Byelorussian Democratic Repub- 
lic was liquidated by the Treaty of Riga in 
1921, by which Byelorussia was partitioned 
between Soviet Russia and Poland. 

Moscow Government created the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic (B.S.S.R.) 
only on the small part of the Byelorussian 
ethnographic territory. Most of the Byelo- 
russian ethnographic territory was annexed 
to the Russian S. F. S. R. Russian Govern- 
ment imposed on Byelorussia its own policy 
of Sovietization and Russianization. 

In the Eastern part of Byelorussia, which 
was annexed to the Russian S.F.S.R., with 
the cities of Smolensk, Bransk, Vialikiya 
Luki and others, nothing Byelorussian was 
allowed at all. This part of Byelorussia was 
treated and considered as a genuine Russian 
territory. 

Russian Government persistently and sys- 
tematically conducted the policy of Russian- 
ization of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. With this goal in mind, Russians 
eliminated the leading segments of the Bye- 
lorussian population: statesmen, creative 
cultural people, scientists, professionals, and 
also the patriotic Byelorussian farmers and 
workers. 

During 63 years of Soviet Russian oppres- 
sion, over six million of Byelorussian popu- 
lation were murdered or deported to the 
concentration camps of Siberia. 

All administrative positions in Byelorus- 
sia, from the managers of the collective 
farms and factories, all the way to the mem- 
bers of government of the republic, were 
filled by the imported Russians or other 
Russianized non-Byelorussians. Because 
Russians did not even trust nationally con- 
scious Byelorussian Communists. 

Byelorussian language was forcefully re- 
placed by the hated Russian in all aspects of 
life of an oranized society. Newspapers, 
magazines, scientific and literary books, 
movies, theaters, compulsory mass meet- 
ings, schools, professional organizations, all 
are used for the sole purpose of Sovietiza- 
tion and Russianization of the Byelorussian 
people. 

The national Byelorussian Orthodox 
Church was liquidated and replaced by the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the few remain- 
ing Byelorussian churches were subordinat- 
ed to the Moscow Patriarch. 

The atheistic government of Soviet Russia 
is sinisterly using the Orthodox Faith of the 
Byelorussian people to separate the Roman 
Catholic Poland from Western Europe, with 
the aim of Russianization of Poland at not 
too distant future time. The Orthodox 
Church never before existed in the Western 
regions of Poland. Yet, after World War II, 
the atheistic Soviet Russian Government 
created the Orthodox Archdioceses in the 
cities of Wroclaw-Szczecin and Poznan-Lodz. 
The parishioners of these Orthodox 
churches are predominantly Byelorussians, 
transplanted from Byelorussia after World 
War II. 

Ironically, Russian language is used in the 
religious schools, sermons and in the admin- 
istration of the Polish Orthodox Church. 
To reduce the Byelorussian national 
strength, young Byelorussians, as a rule, im- 
mediately after graduation from the univer- 
sities, are sent out from Byelorussia to 
other ethnic republics such as: Baltic and 
Asian Republics of the Soviet Union. 
Where, separated from their national Byelo- 
russian roots, they are first Russianized, 
and then used to Russianize those non-Rus- 
sian Republics. Secondly, the educated 
young Byelorussians, instead of giving their 
talents to their native Byelorussia, are ex- 
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ploited outside of Byelorussia, in building 
the imperialist expansionism of Soviet 
Russia. 

Byelorussian people desire to be free from 
all the colonial burdens and dangers, im- 
posed on them by the brutal Soviet Russian 
occupation. Byelorussian people desire to 
have liberty and national independence. 

Soviet Russia is a real threat to the entire 
Free World, now and always. The only way 
to diffuse this real global, present and 
future, threat, is to break-up the Soviet 
Russian Empire, and to liberate all the sub- 
jugated nations, including Byelorussia. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JoHN Kostak, President. 
MICHAEL SIENKO, Secretary. 


SAVE THE URBAN PARKS 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration is reportedly planning 
to propose that metropolitan New 
York’s Gateway National Recreation 
Area be dropped from the National 
Parks system, along with a number of 
other urban parks and recreation 
areas. 

In defense of that plan, the Director 
of the National Park Service refers to 
the Yellowstones and Yosemites of the 
far West as the crown jewels of the 
system—those that deserve priority at- 
tention at a time of budget stringency. 

Mr. Speaker, those crown jewels are 
national treasures; but I am certain 
that Congress will not allow our urban 
parks to be shunted aside like so many 
dime store rhinestones. Ten million 
people enjoyed the Gateway Park last 
year—more than three times as many 
as those who visited Yellowstone and 
Yosemite combined. 

The great western parks are a source 
of pride for every American who has 
visited them, as well as for those who 
have only seen them in pictures; but 
for tens of millions of greater New 
Yorkers, Gateway Park is more than 
just a stunning photograph. It is a 
short bus ride away. 

In our appreciation of the natural 
wonders of the West, let us not forget 
to put our money where our people 
are. 

I have submitted a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior urging careful 
reconsideration of the Park Service 
plan. I know that many of our col- 
leagues will be working actively to 
save Gateway and other urban parks. 

Congress has the power to pass judg- 
ment on this shortsighted idea. I am 
confident that we will not decide to 
confine the enjoyment of Federal 
parklands solely to those who live in 
Wyoming or the Dakotas or to those 
who can afford to travel there. 6 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE PEOPLE RESPOND 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a statement which exemplifies 
the concern people are feeling over 
the proposed budget cuts. President 
Reagan’s economic plan would not 
affect every segment of this society 
equally; minorities and the poor would 
have to shoulder the greatest suffer- 
ing while businesses and the rich 
would be favored disproportionately. 
As part of my continuing crusade 
against the inequities in the proposed 
economic plan, I am inserting today’s 
statement to show that there are still 
citizens who are concerned over the 
impact of this plan. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COALITION FOR 
Economic JUSTICE: A CALL FOR A NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE LOBBY FOR JOBS 


A JOB FOR EVERYONE, WILLING AND ABLE, WHO 
WANTS TO WORK 


Our nation’s severest problem is jobless 
men and women. Surely, inflation is causing 
a tremendous crisis, but for those who have 
work or can find work, there is still a sense 
of hope. For the unemployed and the un- 
deremployed, their dignity and human po- 
tential is under attack. Unemployment de- 
stroys hope and the self-esteem of a produc- 
tive human being. The consequence of job- 
lessness is serious human, economic, social 
and moral destruction. Unemployment 
helps to generate high rates of crime, larger 
welfare rolls, destruction of family life; in- 
adequate housing, poor nutrition and health 
services, it fosters emotional instability, and 
it adds to the destruction of the educational 
system, 

We have entered a new decade with unem- 
ployment totaling close to 8 million by offi- 
cial count; the actual figure is well over 10 
million. A large portion of the unemployed 
(over 3 million) are youth, especially Black 
and minority youth between the ages of 16 
and 25. The government's policies of the 
past decade, and even more so now, foster 
and maintain the development of a vast per- 
manent underclass of Americans who will 
never, ever be able to feel themselves pro- 
ductive human beings. For this reason, we 
must speak directly to our national legisla- 
tors about programs to change this situa- 
tion. 

It is out of this need that the National Co- 
alition for Economic Justice calls upon you 
to support and endorse a National Legisla- 
tive Lobby for Jobs, April 14th, 1981. This 
date, 10 days after the anniversary of the 
assassination of Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., has been selected to honor his memory 
and his life which was dedicated to econom- 
ic and social justice. 

The overall objective of this Legislative 
Lobby is to speak personally to as many rep- 
resentatives and senators from as many 
states as possible. It is our plan to convene 
people from each state to visit with their 
own representatives and senators with the 
following demands: 

1. A job for every person willing and able 
to work with decent working conditions and 
no sub-minimum wage. 
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2. Enactment of legislation for a shorter 
work week with no reduction in pay (Con- 
yer’s Bill). Provide legislation to prevent 
plant closings and runaway shops. 

3. Massive job and job training programs 
for unemployed adults and youth. Preserve 
and strengthen CETA. Pass the Youth Act 
of 1980 and the Weiss Full Employment 
Youth Act. Enforce H.R. 50. (Humphrey- 
Hawkins) 

4. Adequate funding for quality, integrat- 
ed education. Maintain the Department of 
Education. 

5. Support for expansion and enforcement 
of affirmative action requirements for all 
jobs. 

6. Funds for the above programs to be ac- 
quired from closing corporate tax loopholes 
and unnecessary exorbitant expenditures of 
the military budget. 

Our nation cannot afford to endorse and 
support the existing economic policies that 
allow millions of Americans to be cast out of 
work to be left on unemployment lines with 
totally inadequate economic benefits or no 
benefits at all. This suffering is so unneces- 
sary when there is so much work that needs 
to be done, such as: 

Helping to rebuild our cities; constructing 
housing for that vast number of Americans 
without adequate shelter. 

Developing more efficient mass transit 
systems. 

Weatherizing housing structures so that 
they may be more energy efficient. 

Making more available health, education 
and nutritional services to the elderly and 
children of our nation. 

All these jobs and many others will pro- 
vide a direct benefit to our society and add 
to the productivity of our human resource. 

Will you join us today by endorsing our 
Call and beginning now to organize a dele- 
gation from your organization or communi- 
ty to join the National Legislative Lobby for 
Jobs in Washington, D.C. on April 14, 1981? 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S LOBBY For JOBS 
ENDORSERS (PARTIAL, LIST IN FORMATION) 


Joseph P. Addabbo, Member of Congress, 
New York; Americans for Democratic 
Action-Youth Caucus; Aspira Inc. of New 
Jersey; Rev. Charles E. Cobb, Exec. Dir., 
Commission for Racial Justice-United 
Church of Christ; Commonwealth Assoc. of 
Students, Christopher Leavey, Exec. Dir., 
Pa.; John Conyers, Member of Congress, 
Michigan; District of Columbia Board of 
Education. 

Bernard Firestone, Sec.-Treas., Chicago & 
Central States Joint Brd., ACTWU, AFL- 
CIO*; Mel King, State Representative, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mike Lowry, Member of Con- 
gress, Washington State; Joseph Madison, 
Director, NAACP Voter Registration 
Project*; National Black Youth Network, 
Charles J. Moreland, Chairman; National 
Council of La Raza, Juan Turnure, Youth 
Specialist; Laurence E. Connolly, Jr., State 
Representative, Maine. 

Cleveland Robinson, Sec-Treas., District 
65 UAW*; Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, (SCLC), Joseph E: Lowery, 
President; Carl Scarbrough, International 
President, United Furniture Wrkrs. of 
America, AFL-CIO*; National Coalition for 
Economic Justice, Rev. Robert Jones, Presi- 
dent; Ruth Messinger, Member, City Coun- 
cil of New York; Carmel Sandoval, Program 
Specialist, National Mucation Association 


* Organizations listed for identification only. 
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(NEA)*; United States Student Association, 
Doug Tuthill, President. 

Ted Weiss, Member of Congress, New 
York; United Neighborhood Centers of 
America, Inc., Walter L. Smart, Exec. Dir.: 
John F. White, Jr., State Representative, 
Pennsylvania; Women for Racial and Eco- 
nomic Equality; Women’s Intl. League for 
Peace and Freedom, U.S. Section; Young 
Workers Liberation League, James Steele, 
Chairman; Youth Council/NCEJ, Judith 
Mercadel, Natl. Coordinator; David P. Rich- 
ardson, State Representative, Pennsylvania 
& Black United Front, Philadelphia; 

Also: American Indian Movement, Herb 
Powless, Milwaukee; Harlan P. Baker, State 
Representative, Maine; Kristin Baldridge, 
Counselor, YWCA Employment Program, 
Fullerton, California“? Bergen 
Cecile Raven, Convenor, Hackensack, N. J.; 
Anne Braden, Southern Org. Com. for Eco. 
and Social Justice*; William Brown Jr., Rec. 
Secy., Local 600, UAW, Detroit“. 

Rev. Greggory Brown, Houston Texas; 
Rev. Bradford H. Bryant, Church of All Na- 
tions, Boston*; Calvary United Methodist 
Church, Mamie Williams, Pastor, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Gene Carroll, Disarmament Co- 
ord., Coalition for a New Foreign & Military 
Policy*; Casa Maria Hospitality House, 
Donald Timmerman, Milwaukee; Coalition 
for Budget Priorities, Cleveland; Coalition 
for Economic Survival, Los Angeles; Enio 
Carrion, President, Local 140, United Furni- 
ture Workers America, NV.“ 

David Cohen, President, U.E. Local 264, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts*; Colonial Park 
Community Services, Roscoe Bradley, Exec. 
Dir., Harlem, NY.; Committee on Political 
Education, SEIU Local #509, AFL-CIO, 
Boston; Community Multi-Service Center, 
Henry Maxwell, Youth Director, Harlem, 
NY.; Walter Corley, President, Michigan 
Young Democrats'“; Frank Shaffer-Corona, 
Member, D.C. Board of Education; Ed Cross; 
Tunnel Workers Union LCL #147, Secy- 
Treas.* 

Crotona Community Coalition, Bronx, 
NY.; Ernest De Maio, World Federation of 
Trade Unions*; Delaware Valley Amer- 
Soviet Friendship Society, Philadelphia; 
David Ector, Chairman of the Board, Com- 
munity Action Pittsburgh, Inc.*; Emma 
Lazarus Federation of Jewish Womens Club, 
Gertrude Decker, Legis. Dir.; Jerry M. 
Evans, Chairman, Community School Board 
#3, New York City“; Marion Foreman, Hyde 
Park High Student Coordinator, Boston“; 
Fred Gaboury, Editor, Labor Today, Chica- 
go.“ 

Margaret George, Pittsburgh; Dr. Cary 
Goodman, Dir. Sports for the People, New 
York; Ewart Guinier, Prof. of Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Ma.“; Vivian Hallinan, WILPF, San Francis- 
co; W. John Hannigan, Dir., Pittsburgh 
Catholic Diocese Bur. of Social Progress“: 
Dale Hoskins, Chairman, Labor-Community 
Coalition for Jobs, Detroit“; George T. 
Hrbek, Lutheran Metropolitan Ministry, 
Cleveland*; Richard Hudson, Dir., Affirma- 
tive Action Coordinating Center, New 
York.* 

Suzanne Hunt, Community Organizer, 
Portland, Maine; Independent Learning 
Center, Kathy Harrell-Patterson, Director, 
Milwaukee; Charles Johnson Jr., Asst. Dir., 
Martin De Porres Center, Cleveland*; Rev. 
Muhammad Kenyatta, Natl. Committee of 
Black Churches*; Michael S. Levien, Asst. 
Dir., West Side High School, New York*; 
Frank Lumpkin, Chairman, Wisconsin Steel 
Save Our Jobs Committee, Chicago*; Asbury. 
Park Education Assoc. (NEA), Russell Leidy, 
Pres., NJ. 


Accord; 
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Julius Margolin, Delegate to NY Central 
Labor Council*; Martin De Porres Commu- 
nity Center, Manuel Dominguez, Dir. Yth. 
Ser., Astoria, NY*; Lyle Mercer, Exec. Secy., 
Washington Coal. for a Natl. Health Pro- 
gram, Seattle*; Robert E. Moir, Sec, Mon- 
mouth Cnty Education Assoc. NEA, New 
Jersey*; Joann Monroe, Youth Coordinator, 
Pittsburgh O. I. C.“; George B. Murphy Jr., 
Natl. Rep. Afro-American Newspapers, 
Washington D.C.*; Rev. George C. New- 
meyer, Dir., Office for Justice & Peace, Dio- 
cese, Pittsburgh.“ 

New Rochelle Coalition vs. Inflation & 
Unemployment, New York; Organizations 
United for Eastside Development, Mario 
Salas, Officer, San Antonio, TX*; Ethel M. 
Parris, Dir., Quest & Invest Youth Program, 
Pittsburgh*; Wendy J. Palmer, C. Dir., 
Springfield YWCA Female Runaway Pro- 
gram, Massachusetts*; Samuel P. Peabody, 
Exec. Dir., Broadjump, Inc., New York*; 
Pittsburgh Youth Movement for Jobs; Dr. 
Cecelia Pollack, Treas., Queens Coalition 
for Peace & Justice, New York.* 

James E. Rogers, PhD, Dir., East Cleve- 
land Public Library“; Pauline Rosen, Chel- 
sea Women Strike for Peace, New Vork“; 
Norman C. Roth, Retired Pres., Local 6 
UAW, Chicago*; Pimon Ruetrakul, CETA 
Yth. Program, Sup., Brashear Community 
Center, Pittsburgh*; Barbara Lett Simmons, 
Member, D.C. Board of Education; Somer- 
ville Media Action Proj., Bruce Petschek, 
Dir., Massachusetts; South Shore Coalition 
for Human Rights, Abe Cohen, Pres. 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Alan Thompson, Exec. Dir., Natl. Council 
of Amer-Soviet Friendship*; Joseph J. K. 
Wisneski, Convenor, Full Employment Task 
Force of Commission on Catholic Communi- 
ty Action, Cleveland*; Rev. Karol Boersma, 
Manhattan Christian Reformed Church, 
Harlem, NY*; Carmencita P. Walker, Proj. 
Dir., Employment Prog., YWCA of North 
Orange Cnty, Va.*; Watertown Multiservice 
Center, J. Donald Schumacher, Dir., Massa- 
chusetts. o 


SMALL 
BEING CAST ASIDE IN RETAIL 
GASOLINE MARKET 


BUSINESSMEN ARE 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend a constituent of mine, Art 
Meyer, on his retirement after 35 
years of service to his community. 

The reasons behind Art’s retirement, 
I believe, point up to a larger problem 
we face in America; that is, the decline 
of small businessmen in the gasoline 
service station industry. In the past 
decade, we have seen a significant de- 
cline in the number of gasoline out- 
lets. Those stations remaining are 
gearing toward high-volume, no-frills 
operations. In this changing market, it 
is the small businessman service sta- 
tion owner who is being squeezed out. 
These new operations are gas stations 
only, no longer are they the familiar 
service stations we grew up with be- 
cause customer service is being cast 
aside. Less and less do we encounter 
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the service station where you can fill- 
up on gas and get your oil and tires 
checked at the same time. The opera- 
tors of these service stations are often 
neighbors of their customers, people 
who can be counted on to provide for 
the customer’s complete motoring 
needs. Art Meyer’s service station was 
one such business. Now like many 
small businessmen before him, Art 
finds himself hamstringed by market- 
ing forces over which he has no con- 
trol. High volume sales are the name 
of the game and those who cannot 
compete on that basis are dropped. 

I believe the time has come for Con- 
gress to reaffirm its support for these 
small businessmen. I have cosponsored 
Representative BEDELL’S bill, H.R. 
1362, the Small Business Motor Fuel 
Marketer Preservation Act, and will 
support other efforts designed to pro- 
tect the viability of small businessmen 
such as Art Meyer. 

I bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the March 24, St. Paul Dis- 
patch. I believe it serves well to illus- 
trate the plight of the small business- 
man/service station owner and the 
need to protect businessmen such as 
Art Meyer. 

SMALL Gas STATIONS ARE LOSING BATTLE AT 
PUMPS 
(By Scott Carlson) 

When the Standard Oil Company sent its 
registered letter to gas station owner Art 
Meyer shortly before last Christmas it was 
no season's greeting: the company informed 
Meyer it was dropping its franchise with 
him. 

“Not even a thank you for being in busi- 
ness 52 years,” Meyer said. “Just a terse le- 
gally composed letter.” 

That wasn’t the way Meyer ever did busi- 
ness with anyone. Meyer's patrons, his cus- 
tomers will tell you, were his “friends.” 

You could chat with Meyer over a free 
cup of coffee and pet a stray calico cat 
named “Momma Kitty” when doing busi- 
ness at the Maplewood station. 

“I kept it as a neighborhood station,” said 
Meyer, as he reflected on 35 years as an in- 
dependent businessman with the help of his 
wife Joyce, who handled bookkeeping. Prior 
to his time, Meyer's father-in-law Norman 
Mogren owned the station for 17 years. 

Now, Meyer has leased his station to a dif- 
ferent oil company and will be retiring 
March 31. “The people (customers) have 
been awfully good to me,” Meyer said. “I 
think my 14-hour days went faster than 
most people's eight-hour days. 

“I think the good Lord was smiling on 
me,” he added. 

But Meyer has seen tremendous change in 
his industry since 1946 when he was just a 


22-year-old man working out of a wood 


frame station and pumping gasoline for 20 
cents a gallon. For example, cars, once 
simple to repair, are now “electronic mon- 
sters,” he said. 

In recent years, Meyer has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to survive as a small 
businessman in a market of big oil compa- 
nies and gas stations emphasizing high 
volume sales. 

“They (cars) have changed the business in 
quite a way,” Meyer said. Before they were 
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kind of a simple machine that an intelligent 
person could repair without a great deal of 
time or expense. You could use the same 
help (at a station) to do all jobs. 

“That created a good balance for the in- 
dustry,” Meyer continued. “People (custom- 
ers) could depend on good service at reason- 
able prices more so than now.” 

Today there are fewer and bigger stations 
but they aren't necessarily better, Meyer 
contended. 

“The country has become so ‘volume’ con- 
scious,” he said. “The volume approach has 
taken out the extra things (service) people 
were getting. The volume approach means 
you don’t do anything unless it makes 
money.” 

Meyer explained, as an example, that 
small gas station owners buy sparkplugs at 
higher prices than owners of bigger stations 
because of differences in discount purchase 
rates. 

Despite these difficulties, Meyer said he 
never wanted to alter the service or personal 
relationship he had with customers. 

“The owner contact with customers gener- 
ally is less and less,” Meyer said. “I think 
they (the customers) are missing something. 
That’s why I think my customers kept 
coming back.” 

He concluded: There are still a lot of 
people who want that (personal business) 
relationship.“ 6 


WORKERS RIGHT TO KNOW OR 
THE SUPPLY-SIDE AFFECTS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL CANCER, PART 
II 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
its first public actions concerning 
worker safety, this administration de- 
cided to stop distributing a current in- 
telligence bulletin on formaldehyde by 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration and the National Insti- 
tute for Occupational Safety and 
Health. The bulletin is not a standard. 
It simply is a means of informing 
workers, employers, and the general 
public of the scientific evidence indi- 
cating that formaldehyde may be a 
carcinogen in humans and recom- 
mending ways to protect workers from 
exposure. There are many workers ex- 
posed, an estimated 1.6 million in a 
NIOSH survey. The United States pro- 
duced about 6.4 billion pounds of it in 
1978, with U.S. consumption estimated 
to exceed 7.5 billion pounds by 1983. 
Some of the product uses are: Cosmet- 
ics, deodorants, dyes, embalming 
fluids, insulation, paper, plastics, and 
textiles. 

Because of the importance of infor- 
mation like this to workers and the 
general public, I am placing in the 
Recorp the entire intelligence bulletin 
on formaldehyde which the adminis- 
tration has decided to suppress. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NIOSH CURRENT INTELLIGENCE BULLETIN No. 
34 


FORMALDEHYDE. EVIDENCE OF CARCINOGENICITY 


The National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH) and the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) recommend that formaldehyde be 
handled as a potential occupational carcino- 
gen and that appropriate controls be used to 
reduce worker exposure. These recommen- 
dations are based primarily on a Chemical 
Industry Institute of Toxicology (CIIT) 
study in which laboratory rats and mice ex- 
posed to formaldehyde vapor developed 
nasal cancer, and are supported by a New 
York University study where rats exposed 
to a mixture of formaldehyde and hydro- 
chloric acid vapors developed nasal cancer. 
Formaldehyde has also been shown to be a 
mutagen in several short-term laboratory 
studies. In addition to the carcinogenic po- 
tential, other adverse health effects caused 
by formaldehyde are described. NIOSH and 
OSHA request that producers and distribu- 
tors of formaldehyde, and of substances and 
materials containing formaldehyde, give 
this information to their employees and cus- 
tomers, and that professional and trade as- 
sociations and unions inform their mem- 
bers. 


BACKGROUND 


Formaldehyde is a colorless, flammable 
gas with a strong, pungent odor. It can form 
explosive mixtures with air and oxygen. As 
an important industrial chemical of major 
commercial use, formaldehyde is found 
throughout the environment. In outdoor air 
it can originate from many sources such as 
incinerators, photochemical smog, and 
engine exhaust. Atmospheric levels of for- 
maldehyde have been reported to range 
from less than 0.005 ppm to 0.06 ppm near 
industrial outlets or in areas of heavy smog. 
Workers who smoke are exposed to addi- 
tional levels of formaldehyde, since ciga- 
rette smoke contains as much as 40 ppm of 
formaldehyde by volume. Thus, an individu- 
al who smokes a pack of cigarettes a day 
would inhale 0.38 mg, whereas occupational 
exposure to formaldehyde at 3 ppm could 
result in a daily intake of 29.0 mg. 

Production and Uses.—Formaldehyde is 
usually manufactured by reacting methanol 
vapor and air over a catalyst (chemical ini- 
tiator). This results in formaldehyde con- 
taining trace amounts of methanol and 
formic acid. Formaldehyde is sold mainly as 
an aqueous (water-based) solution called 
formalin, which is 37% to 50% formalde- 
hyde by weight. It is also used in its solid 
form as paraformaldehyde and s-trioxane. 
The U.S. produced about 6.4 billion pounds 
of aqueous formaldehyde in 1978. Most of 
this quantity was used domestically. The 
U.S. consumption of formaldehyde by the 
year 1983 will likely exceed 7.5 billion 
pounds. (See appendix for list of major pro- 
ducers of formaldehyde.) 

Half of the formaldehyde produced is 
used to produce synthetic resins such as 
urea- and phenol-formaldehyde resins. 
These resins are used primarily as adhesives 
when making particleboard, fiberboard, and 
plywood. Urea-formaldehyde concentrates 
are used in various coating processes, in 
paper products, and in making foams for 
thermal insulation. The textile industry 
uses formaldehyde for producing crease- 
proof, crushproof, flame resistant, and 
shrinkproof fabrics. Acetal resins, made 
from formaldehyde, are used to mold plastic 
parts for automobiles, home appliances, 
hardware, and garden and sporting equip- 
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ment. Formaldehyde is used in some medi- 
cines because it modifies and reduces the 
toxicity of viruses, venoms, and irritating 
pollens. The use of formaldehyde in em- 
— — fluids is now required by all state 

WS. 

The widespread use of formaldehyde is 
due to its high reactivity, colorless nature, 
purity in commercial form, and low cost. In 
making other chemcials, it can link similar 
and dissimilar molecules together. In the 
paper industry, formaldehyde and its de- 
rivatives impart wet strength, as well as 
shrink and grease resistance. Leather and 
fur can be tanned by formaldehyde. Formal- 
dehyde is used in the photographic industry 
because it hardens and insolubilizes the 
gelatin surfaces of film and papers. The 
table below lists, in alphabetical order, var- 
ious products made with or containing form- 
aldehyde. 


PRODUCT USES OF FORMALDEHYDE 


Fiberboard, 
particle board. 

Hardware, garden. 

Filters. 

Food. 

Friction materials. 

Fuels 

Fungicides. 

Insulation, foam and some others. 

Intermediate chemicals. 

Laminates. 

Leathers, fur and hair. 

Lubricants, synthetic. 

Paints. 

Paper. 

Pharmaceuticals. 

Plastic/moldings (automobile appliances, 
and sporting equipment) 

Rubber. 

Surface coatings. 

Textiles. 

Urethane resins. 

Watersoftening Chemicals. 

Occupational Exposures—During a 1972- 
74 survey, NIOSH estimated that 1.6 million 
workers were exposed to formaldehyde in 
more than 60 industrial categories. Of these 
workers, about 57,000 were exposed to form- 
aldehyde 4 hours or more per day. Nearly 
one-third of the 1.6 million workers 
(507,200) were engaged in medical and other 
health services. Another one-third of them 
(457,200) were in the following industrial 
categories: chemicals and allied products, 
printing and publishing, paper and allied 
products, machinery (except electrical), 
retail general merchandise, automotive deal- 
ers and service stations, eating and drinking 
places (i. e., busboys, cooks, dishwashers, 
etc.), and personal services (such as funeral 
services and crematories, photographic stu- 
dios, and dry-cleaning plants). Appendix I 
lists many of the occupational groups ex- 
posed to formaldehyde. However, not all 
workers in each occupational group are ex- 
posed to formaldehyde. Therefore it would 
be prudent for workers in these groups to 
check their work environment for formalde- 
hyde or products which contain formalde- 
hyde. Appendix II gives ranges of formalde- 
hyde concentrations, by industry, that were 
found by NIOSH investigators during the 
past 10 years. 


plywood (indoor-outdoor), 
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Exposure Standards—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) standard for 
formaldehyde requires an 8-hour time- 
weighted average (TWA) concentration 
limit of 3 ppm, a ceiling concentration of 5 
ppm, and an acceptable maximum peak 
above the ceiling concentration of 10 ppm 
for no more than a total of 30 minutes 
during an 8-hour shift. 

In 1976, NIOSH recommended, based 
upon the irritant effects of formaldehyde, 
that employee exposure to formaldehyde in 
the occupational environment be controlled 
to a concentration no greater than 1.2 milli- 
grams per cubic meter of air (1 ppm) for any 
30-minute sampling period. The carcinogen- 
ic potential of formaldehyde was not known 
at that time, and therefore was not consid- 
ered in developing the standard. 

TOXICITY 


Carcinogenicity /Mutagenicity — Evidence 
for the carcinogenicity of formaldehyde was 
first reported in October 8, 1979. Prelimi- 
nary data from an ongoing inhalation study 
of rats and mice, sponsored by the Chemical 
Industry Institute of Toxicology (CIIT), in- 
dicated that for exposures of 15 ppm for 6 
hours/day, 5 days/week for 16 months 
formaldehyde is carcinogenic in rats. Some 
rats had developed cancer by the 12th 
month. The study, conducted by Battelle 
Columbus Laboratories, follows a CIIT pro- 
tocol using Fischer 344 rats and B6C3F1 
mice, exposed in groups of 120 animals of 
each sex, at each of three exposure levels, 
plus controls, for 6 hours per day, 5 days per 
week. The study design calls for groups of 
animals of both species to be exposed con- 
currently to either 15, 6, or 2 ppm of formal- 
dehyde vapor. 

After 16 months of exposure at 15 ppm, 
three rats developed squamous cell carcino- 
mas originating in the epithelium of the 
nasal turbinates. A fourth case of nasal 
squamous cell carcinoma developed in the 
group exposed to 6 ppm; however, this 
cancer appeared to have originated from a 
different site (i.e., from a layer of the skin 
on the nose rather than the nasal turbin- 
ates). In a second progress report (January 
16, 1980), the CIIT stated that between the 
16th and 18th month of exposure, a sharp 
increase in the number of cases of nasal 
cancer had been observed in rats exposed to 
15 ppm formaldehyde. A total of 36 rats de- 
veloped squamous cell carcinomas of the 
nasal turbinates after 18 months of expo- 
sure. Up to the 18th month sacrifice, no 
similar tumor had been observed in rats ex- 
posed to 2 or 6 ppm or in mice exposed to 2, 
6 or 15 ppm formaldehyde. 

The CIIT presented its latest interim 
report at the Third CIIT Conference on 
Toxicology (November 20 and 21, 1980). It 
has shown that after 24 months of exposure 
to 15 ppm formaldehyde, a total of 93 rats 
have developed squamous cell carcinomas of 
the nasal turbinates, Two rats have devel- 
oped respiratory epithelial carcinomas. Fur- 
thermore, two rats exposed to 6 ppm and 
two mice exposed to 15 ppm formaldehyde 
have also developed squamous cell carcino- 
mas of the nasal turbinates. 

Lesions typical of an enzotic viral infec- 
tion of the salivary gland, sialodacryoadeni- 
tis, were found in rats of all exposure 
groups at the 12th month necropsy. How- 
ever, mice did not contract the disease. The 
possibility that the viral infection contribut- 
ed to the carcinoma response in the CIIT 
study cannot be discounted, but it is consid- 
ered unlikely for the following reasons: (1) 
mice which were not affected by the viral 
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infection developed the nasal cancer; (2) the 
signs of infection occurred only for a short 
period of time during the llth and 12th 
month of exposure and the first nasal can- 
cers were detected at the 12th month. 
Therefore, the nasal cancer had probably 
already formed by the time of the infection. 

Squamous cell carcinoma of the nasal tur- 
binates rarely occurs spontaneously. In two 
recently completed inhalation studies spon- 
sored by CIIT, involving a total of 1,920 
Fischer 344 rates, and in two feeding studies 
involving 1,680 rats, no similar cancer was 
observed. At the National Cancer Institute, 
only two cases of nasal squamous cell carci- 
noma have been observed in 5,884 unex- 
posed Fischer 344 rats. 

The interim data from the CIIT in this 
study indicate that formaldehyde causes 
nasal cancer in rats. No factors now appar- 
ent would significantly alter the interpreta- 
tion of the existing results. 

Epidemiologic studies conducted to date 
do not permit a definitive evaluation of the 
carcinogenic risk of formaldehyde to 


humans. 

Because of the concern of the federal reg- 
ulatory and research agencies about the ex- 
posure of humans to formaldehyde, in Janu- 
ary 1980, the Interagency Regulatory. Liai- 
son Group (IRLG) reviewed the formalde- 
hyde carcinogenicity data in detail. As a 
result, the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission (CPSC) in cooperation with the 
IRLG agencies, convened a panel of scien- 
tists from eight federal agencies under the 
auspices of the National Toxicology Pro- 
gram to review health data related to for- 
maldehyde. This panel has stated, “It is the 
conclusion of the Panel that it is prudent to 
regard formaldehyde as posing a carcino- 
genic risk to humans. 

Most chemicals known to cause cancer are 
also capable of causing a change in the ge- 
netic material within a cell (mutation). 
Therefore, mutagenicity tests support the 
results of animal tests to determine carcino- 
genic potential. Formaldehyde has long 
been known to be mutagenic. Positive find- 
ings of the mutagenicity of formaldehyde 
have been reported in the following labora- 
tory experimental systems: fruit flies (dro- 
sophila), grasshoppers, flowering plants, 
fungi, and bacteria. 

A recent report (October 19, 1979) of the 
New York University (NYU), Institute of 
Environmental Medicine supports the CIIT 
evidence of formaldehyde being a carcino- 
gen in experimental animals. One hundred 
male Sprague-Dawley rats were exposed to a 
mixture of formaldehyde and hydrogen 
chloride (HCl) at concentrations of 14.6 
ppm and 10.6 ppm, respectively, for a total 
of 544 days, 6 hours/day over a period of 
814 days. The most important finding was 
that 25 rats developed squamous cell carci- 
nomas of the nasal cavity, and 2 developed 
benign papillomas (nonmalignant circum- 
scribed tumor of skin cells) of the nasal 
cavity. The time from first exposure to 
death from these cancers ranged from 305 
to 705 days (means: 549 days). 

Formaldehyde and HCl can combine in 
the environment to form the chemical bis 
(chloromethyl) ether (BCME). BCME was 
first reported to cause cancer in rats by sub- 
cutaneous administration in 1969. Since 
then inhalation studies have shown that 
BCME causes lung and nasal cancer in rats. 
The most common type of nasal cancer was 
esthesioneuroepithelioma (tumor of the 
nerve tissue) and not squamous cell carcino- 


ma. 
It is not known if the nasal cancer ob- 
served in the NYU mixed exposure study 
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was caused by formaldehyde, HCl, BCME, 
or a combination of these substances. How- 
ever, formaldehyde seems the most prob- 
able etiologic agent for the following rea- 
sons. In the NYU study 27 rats developed 
nasal tumors, 25 of which were squamous 
cell carcinomas of the nasal cavity. This 
type of nasal cancer has been seen infre- 
quently in the BCME inhalation studies and 
has never been observed to occur spontane- 
ously in the more than 2,000 control ani- 
mals at NYU over a period of many years. 
This is the same type of tumor as that pro- 
duced by formaldehyde in the CIIT study at 
similar levels of exposure. Second, in the 
NYU study no rat developed lung cancer as 
was observed in the BCME inhalation stud- 
ies, For example, of 40 cancers of the respi- 
ratory tract reported in one BCME inhala- 
tion study, 14 cancers (13 squamous cell, 1 
adenocarcinoma) were from the lung and 26 
cancers (17 esthesioneuroepithelioma, 1 
squamous cell, and 8 others) were from the 
nasal cavity. 

Other Health Effects—The first signs or 
symptoms noticed on exposure to formalde- 
hyde at concentrations ranging from 0.1 to 5 
ppm are burning of the eyes, tearing (lacri- 
mation), and general irritation to the upper 
respiratory passages. Higher exposures (10 
to 20 ppm) may produce coughing, tighten- 
ing in the chest, a sense of pressure in the 
head, and palpitation of the heart. Expo- 
sures at 50-100 ppm and above can cause se- 
rious injury such as collection of fluid in the 
lungs (pulmonary edema), inflammation of 
the lungs (pneumonitis), or death. 

In one report, five nurses working near an 
artificial kidney (hemodialysis) machine de- 
veloped wheezing and recurrent episodes of 
productive cough. Attacks generally oc- 
curred in winter and often followed colds. 
The formaldehyde used to sterilize the ma- 
chine was found to have caused this respira- 
tory distress. 

Dermatitis due to formaldehyde solutions 
or formaldehyde-containing resins is a well- 
recognized problem. After a few days of ex- 
posure, a worker may develop a sudden in- 
flammatory (eczematous) reaction of the 
skin of the eyelids, face, neck, scrotum, and 
flexor surfaces of the arms. An eczematous 
reaction may also appear on the fingers, 
back of the hands, wrists, forearms, and 
parts of the body that are exposed to the 
rubbing of clothing. This sometimes occurs 
after years of repeated exposure. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Formaldehyde has induced a rare form of 
nasal cancer in both Fischer 344 rats and in 
B6C3F1 mice as reported in an ongoing 
study by the CIIT. In a second study by 
NYU, formaldehyde appears to have in- 
duced the same type of cancer in Sprgue- 
Dawley rats. Although humans and animals 
may differ in their susceptibility to specific 
chemical compounds, any substance that 
produces cancer in experimental animals 
should be considered a cancer risk to 
humans. Formaldehyde has also demon- 
strated mutagenic activity in several test 
systems. Although a substance cannot as 
yet be designated a potential occupational 
carcinogen based solely on results of muta- 
genicity tests, positive results in mutageni- 
city tests should be used as supporting evi- 
dence for identifying a potential occupation- 
al carcinogen. 

Based on these results, NIOSH and OSHA 
recommended that formaldehyde be han- 
dled in the workplace as a potential occupa- 
tional carcinogen. Safe levels of exposure to 
carcinogens have not been demonstrated, 
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but the probability of developing cancer 
should be reduced by decreasing exposure. 
An estimate of the extent of the cancer risk 
to workers exposed to various levels of 
formaldehyde at or below the current 3 ppm 
standard has not yet been determined. In 
the interim NIOSH and OSHA recommend 
that, as a prudent public health measure, 
engineering controls and stringent work 
practices be employed to reduce occupation- 
al exposure to the lowest feasible limit. The 
“Guidelines for Minimizing Employee Expo- 
sure to Formaldehyde” should be adapted 
to specific work situations. 


ALTERNATIVE TAX CUTS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1981 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
Report for Wednesday, April 1, 1981, 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
ALTERNATIVE TAX CUTS 


In 1981, the tax cut looks like a sure bet. 
Both the President and Congress strongly 
support tax relief. Most legislators say that 
a tax cut will be on Mr. Reagan's desk by 
August, It is easy to predict that taxes will 
be cut, but hard to predict how. 

The proposal that has received the most 
attention comes from the President himself. 
He proposes to cut individual income taxes 
by 10% a year for three years, starting July 
1, 1981. While his would be a large tax cut 
by historical standards, it would only offset 
higher taxes resulting from inflation and 
from increases in the social security tax. Mr. 
Reagan also proposes to reduce business 
taxes by giving firms a faster write-off of 
capital expenditures. The new schedule 
would permit the depreciation of light vehi- 
cles and research equipment in three years, 
other equipment in five years, and buildings 
in ten years. 

The President's plan of tax reduction has 
advantages. It would increase incentives to 
save and work and would correct distortions 
that occur in investment when taxes are 
very high. The problem facing Congress is 
that Mr. Reagan's five-year budgetary pro- 
jection leaves no room for many other ap- 
pealing tax cuts. Congress agrees with the 
President that a tax cut is necessary and it 
agrees more or less on the size, but it must 
decide whether the country would be better 
served by Mr. Reagan’s tax cut or by some 
alternative. 

Several of the alternatives would encour- 
age thrift. One proposal is to raise the cur- 
rent exclusion of dividends and interest 
from $200 a year ($400 for couples) to a 
much higher level. Bills now pending in 
Congress would set that level as high as 
$10,000. Another proposal is to tax the 
income from savings and investment sepa- 
rately instead of adding it to earned income. 
In effect, dividends and interest would be 
displaced into lower tax brackets. There are 
still other proposals that would use the 
same principle to help certain groups of 
hard-pressed taxpayers. Some legislators 
want a tax exemption for interest on depos- 
its that are lent out for the purchase of 
homes. Others favor a tax exemption for in- 
terest paid to the elderly. 

Another way to boost today’s low rate of 
personal saving is to increase both the at- 
tractiveness and the use of the “individual 
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retirement account” (IRA), a long-term in- 
vestment on which all taxes are deferred 
until the individual begins to make with- 
drawals in retirement. One idea is to hike 
the maximum annual tax-deductible contri- 
bution to an IRA from $1,500 to $2,000 or 
more. Another idea is to permit all workers 
to have IRA's even if their employers al- 
ready offer them retirement benefits. Some 
members of Congress are carrying the con- 
cept of the IRA further. They are suggest- 
ing the creation of special accounts for spe- 
cific purposes. One type of account would be 
used to pay for the education of the saver’s 
child. Tax-deductible contributions of $1,000 
per year would be permitted. Another type 
of account would be used for the purchase 
of a home. Annual tax-deductible contribu- 
tions of $1,500 ($3,000 for couples) would be 
allowed for ten years. 

Many popular tax cuts omitted by the 
President would address the very real needs 
of families. To ease the burden on married 
people, the tax “penalty” they pay might be 
abolished. To help families who own small 
farms or businesses, estate and gift taxes on 
inheritances valued at less than $500,000 
might be eliminated. To assist families 
whose children are in school, a tax credit 
for tuition might be enacted. Other popular 
tax cuts would aid taxpayers in general. Tax 
rates might be partly or fully indexed to 
slow or stop the so-called “bracket creep” 
caused by inflation. The top tax rate on un- 
earned income might be dropped from 70 
percent to 50 percent. Taxpayers might be 
allowed an income tax credit for the social 
security taxes they pay or a deduction for 
charitable contributions whether or not 
they itemize. Tax rates might be lowered 
across the board, but in a way that would 
channel more benefits to middle- and lower- 
income taxpayers. 

Some members of Congress believe that 
additional tax cuts are needed to get busi- 
ness moving again. One alternative is to cut 
taxes on capital gains. Another alternative 
is to do away with such taxes altogether if 
the capital gains are promptly reinvested in 
new businesses or if they result from the 
sale of a special class of stock issued to fi- 
nance new plants or new equipment. Busi- 
ness could benefit from changes in the cor- 
porate tax. Each reduction of corporate tax 
rates by one percentage point would save 
business about $2 billion. A steeper gradua- 
tion in the rates would strengthen small 
business, the sector which provides the bulk 
of innovation and employment in our econo- 
my. Still another suggestion is a tax credit, 
even a refundable one, to industries that are 
willing to invest in economically depressed 
areas. Such a credit might be appropriate as 
well to offset cost of equipment purchased 
to control pollution. Also, tax credits might 
be used to spur investment in industrial re- 
search. 

Strong arguments can be made in support 
of each one of these tax cuts. If all (or even 
most) of them were enacted, government 
revenues would fall precipitously, the deficit 
would balloon, and inflation would acceler- 
ate. Congress must choose among the pro- 
posals. It should be guided in its choice not 
only by the intrinsic merits of each alterna- 
tive, but also by the overall effect of the tax 
package on the nation’s economy. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
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all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
April 2, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


APRIL 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10;00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Transportation and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Transportation and relat- 
ed agencies. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act. 
1202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the U.S. 
Customs Service, the International 
Trade Commission, and the Office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


April 1, 1981 


Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for foreign assistance programs, 
focusing on security assistance to 
Europe. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment/ 
unemployment statistics for the 
month of March. 
2154 Rayburn Building 
12:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Economic Growth, Employment, and Revy- 
enue Sharing Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the use of tax in- 
centives to increase employment, fo- 
cusing on ways to increase the level of 
employment by reducing the addition- 
al labor costs imposed by Federal 
taxes. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the Department of Energy, focusing 
on the U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion, and alcohol fuel programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 6 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee ' 

To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, focusing on 
Navy posture. 

1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the national cli- 
mate program. 

1318 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy Conservation and Supply Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
programs of the Department of 
Energy which fall within the subcom- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 

3110 Dirksen Building 


Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the ade- 
quacy of Government supervision and 
monitoring of Indian and Federal oil 
resources. 


6226 Dirksen Building 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act, focusing on the grain ele- 
vator bankruptcy provisions. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Education Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Transportation and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
U.S. Railway Association and Consoli- 
dated Rail Corporation (Conrail). 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Budget 
To resume hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1982 congres- 
sional budget. 
6202 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 720, authorizing 
additional funds for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
235 Russell Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
earthquake hazards reduction pro- 
gram. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
2:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act, focusing on personal 
bankruptcy provisions. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 7 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to hold a general business 
meeting. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Food and Nutrition Service, and the 
Food Safety and Quality Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Ambassador to the 
United Nations, and international or- 
ganizations. 
8-146. Capitol 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
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1982 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
the strategic minerals and materials 
research policy of the United States. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
General Services Administration. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Budget 
Business meeting, to begin markup of 
the proposed first concurrent budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1982 setting 
forth recommended levels of total 
budget outlays, Federal revenues, and 
new budget authority. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on U.S. contributions 
to multilateral development banks and 
to international organizations, includ- 
ing the replenishment for the Interna- 
tional Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


*Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Legal Services Corporation. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Personnel Management, 
Merit Systems Protection Board and 
Special Counsel, Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Advi- 
sory Committee on Federal Pay, Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial Salaries, and the President's 
Commission on Pension Policy. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 8 
8:45 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 648, 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1982 
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for certain youth programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment Training 


Act (CETA). 
4332 Dirksen Building 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary and the Office 
of the Solicitor, Department of the In- 


terior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, focusing on 


Navy shipbuilding programs. 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


1223 Dirksen Building 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, Council on Environmental 
Quality, and the U.S. Regulatory 
Council. 

8-126. Capitol 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and the Commission on 
Wartime Relocation and Internment 
of Civilians. 

S-146, Capitol 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 

To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 

To hold hearings on S. 799, authorizing 
funds for certain public health profes- 
sional education and nurse training 
programs of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, and S. 
801, authorizing funds through Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, for the National 
Health Service Corps of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 

To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Department of Transportation. 

1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States, Federal Elections Commission, 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy, 
Domestic Policy Staff, U.S. Tax Court 
and the Committee for Purchase From 
the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 


capped. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Budget 

Business meeting, to continue markup 
of the proposed first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 
setting forth recommended levels of 
total budget outlays, Federal revenues, 

and new budget authority. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 720, author- 
izing additional funds for the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
224 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 306, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1982 for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of specified hydroelectric powerplants 
at various existing water projects. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 591, to provide 
incentives for the Federal Govern- 
ment in their debt collection efforts. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 9 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the defense establishment, focus- 
ing on Navy aircraft/weapons procure- 
ment program. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for strate- 
gic petroleum reserve programs, the 
Energy Information Administration, 
naval petroleum reserve programs, 
emergency preparedness and gas ra- 
tioning programs, Department of 
Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Select on Intelligence 
Budget Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up 
proposed legislation authorizing funds 
for fiscal year 1982 for intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States. 
8-407. Capitol 
Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings to determine 
if certain energy assistance programs 
are meeting home insulation needs of 
elderly victims of extreme heat and 
cold. 
457 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Fe- 
deral Trade Commission, Commission 
on Civil Rights, and the Board for In- 
ternational Broadcasting. 
S-146, Capitol 


April 1, 1981 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
the strategic minerals and materials 
research policy of the United States. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposals to re- 
quire a balanced Federal budget. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Domestic 
Volunteer Services Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Guard 
and Reserve Forces construction pro- 
grams, Department of Defense. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary, Department 
of Transportation, and to review over- 
all budget recommendations. 
8-126. Capitol 
Appropriations 8 
Treasury. Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and the sav- 
ings bond division of the Bureau of 
the Public Debt. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Budget 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of the proposed first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 
setting forth recommended levels of 
total budget outlays, Federal revenues, 
and new budget authority. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Internation- 
al Investment Survey Act. 
235 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
1:15 p.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee on the use of consultants by the 
Federal Government. 
311 Cannon Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Nation- 
al Security Council, and the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


April 1, 1981 


Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
3:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue oversight hearings, in 
closed session, to review the strategic 
minerals and materials research policy 
of the United States. 
S-407, Capitol 


APRIL 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
health professions block grants and 
preventive health block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of the proposed first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 
setting forth recommended levels of 
total budget outlays, Federal revenues, 
and new budget authority. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 14 


2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 16 


2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 21 


8:00 a.m, 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps procure- 
ment, operations, and maintenance 
programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Forest 
Service programs, the Office of the 
Federal Inspector for the Alaska Natu- 
ral Gas Transportation System, and 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, 
and the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. 
S-146, Capitol 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on alleged sex dis- 
crimination in the workplace. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business meeting. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 22 


8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the U.S. Postal Service, and to 
receive a report from the Postmaster 
General. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Food and Drug Administration, Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Feder- 
al Grain Inspection Service, Office of 
Transportation, and the Agricultural 
Cooperative Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Legal Services Corporation, Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
American Bar Association. 
S-146, Capitol 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain health 
maintenance organizations of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for NATO 
infrastructure/European construction 
programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 23 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps manpow- 
er and reserve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, and the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers and Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To hold joint hearings on S. 158, estab- 
lishing a congressional finding and 
declaration that human life begins at 
conception, S. 583, limiting the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in mat- 
ters relating to abortion, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for the protec- 
tion of unborn children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Regulatory Reform Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion, to require Federal agencies to 
analyze the effect of rules to improve 
their effectiveness and decrease their 
compliance costs and to provide a peri- 
odic review of regulations. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain social 
services block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
*Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Older Americans 
Act. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the State 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers and Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To continue joint hearings on S. 158, es- 
tablishing a congressional finding and 
declaration that human life begins at 
conception, S. 583, limiting the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in mat- 
ters relating to abortion, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for the protec- 
tion of unborn children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Federal Expenditures Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Federal procure- 
ment system. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 27 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 114, to establish 
constitutional procedures for the im- 


position of the death penalty. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To hold oversight hearings on alleged 
fraud and abuse in the operation of 
home health care services. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To hold hearings to examine the Small 
Business Administration’s contracting 
procedures and personnel policies. 
424 Russell Building 


APRIL 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the hazardous 
materials transportation program, the 
natural gas pipeline safety program 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


and the hazardous liquid pipeline 
safety program. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 10, to establish a 
Commission on More Effective Gov- 
ernment. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review certain edu- 
cational programs. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


Small Business 
To continue hearings to examine the 
Small Business Administration’s con- 
tracting procedures and personnel 
policies. 
424 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international monetary programs of 
the Department of Treasury. 
8-126. Capitol 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 29 
8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the U.S. Postal 
Service proposal to expand the present 
ZIP code system to a 9-digit ZIP code. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD. Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank, 
and the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 
S-146, Capitol 


April 1, 1981 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 
457 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Middle 
East/rapid deployment force (RDF) 
construction programs, and to receive 
a briefing on intelligence matters. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gerald P. Carmen, of New Hampshire, 
to be Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to review certain 
educational programs. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for conser- 
vation and solar energy programs of 
the Department of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for Middle East/rapid deployment 
force (RDF) construction programs, 
and to receive a briefing on intelli- 
gence matters. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 841, authorizing 
funds through fiscal year 1986 for the 
construction and safety of Federal 
highways, and other related measures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 30 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy research and develop- 
ment programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


April 1, 1981 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 255, to encourage 
American innovation by restoring the 
patent system as it affects certain 
products subject to premarket testing 
by the Federal Government. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the devel- 
opmental disabilities program. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
235 Russell Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 841, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for the construction and safety of Fed- 
eral highways, and other related meas- 
ures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
multilateral development banks of the 
Department of the Treasury. 
S-126, Capitol 
Governmental Affairs 
Federal Expenditures, 
Rules Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 30, to require 
each Federal agency to pay interest on 
contract payments more than 30 days 
overdue. 


Research, and 


3302 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 4 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force posture programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 41, proposed constitutional 
amendment relating to affirmative 
action. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
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developmental disabilities pro- 


the 


gram 
4232 Dirksen Building 


MAY 5 
9:30 a.m. 
Small Business 
To hold hearings on the Small Business 
Administration’s size standards pro- 
posals. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States. 
S-126, Capitol 


MAY 6 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
*Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force procurement pro- 
grams. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 7 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on Air Force research 
and development programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for fossil 
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energy programs, domestic energy 
supply programs, and Federal leasing, 
Department of Energy. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the developmental disabilities pro- 
gram. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and certain international aid 
programs, 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 11 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 

Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for the 
Developmental Services and Facilities 

Construction Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


MAY 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Im- 
plementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a. m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
vee of the District of Colum- 
ia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international security assistance pro- 
grams of the Department of State. 
S-126, Capitol 


MAY 13 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission of Fine Arts, the National 
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Gallery of Art, and the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force manpower and re- 
serve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m, 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m, 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for certain international programs of 
the Department of State. 
S-126, Capitol 


MAY 14 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Territorial Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international programs. 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 18 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force operations and 
maintenance programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


MAY 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MAY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment Corporation. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 1 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on overall intelligence matters. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and certain independent 
agencies. 


1224 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 3 
9:15 a.m, 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on programs of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 4 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on programs of the Na- 
tional Security Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 8 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
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Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on defense intelligence pro- 
grams. 

1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on special programs of the Air 
Force. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 11 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on command, control 
and communication programs and in- 
telligence related activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL 2 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for U.S. 
Navy and Marine Corps construction 
programs, Department of Defense. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 7 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for U.S. 
Air Force construction programs, De- 
partment of Defense. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 

To resume hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 20, providing for television and 
radio broadcasting of Senate Chamber 

proceedings. 
301 Russell Building 


APRIL 22 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and certain development and re- 
gional programs of the Department of 
State. 
S-126, Capitol 


APRIL 23 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for cer- 
tain international aid programs of the 
Department of State. 
8-126, Capitol 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, April 2, 1981 


The House met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. WRIGHT. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 1, 1981. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jim 
Wricut to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Thursday, April 2. 

Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend John R. Pearson, 
pastor, Emanuel Lutheran Church, 
Pleasantville, N.Y., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Let us rise up and build.—Nehemiah 
2: 18. 

God, we thank You that each morn- 
ing is a new day of creation for each of 
us. We pray that Your Spirit will 
guide us in the dimensions of what we 
are continually building—a nation of 
varied individuals seeking unity of 
purpose, plans, and ideals. 

Give us a sense of striving for the 
highest while being concerned for the 
lowly in spirit. Widen our spheres of 
concern and compassion. Bless our 
families, those who teach our children 
and grandchildren. Be with us in our 
individual needs for this day—phys- 
ically if we are tired or ill, mentally 
for decisions that must be made that 
test the minds, and in our hearts and 
souls give us the awareness of Your 
presence, power, and peace. 

We pray for the continuing recovery 
of our President, James Brady, Timo- 
thy McCarthy, Thomas Delahanty, 
and for all within the healing ministry 
of medicine for mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day’s proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL ESTAB- 
LISHING ADVERSE WAGE RATE 
FOR NONIMMIGRANT ALIENS 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to repeal the authority under section 
212 of that act to establish an adverse 
wage rate for nonimmigrant aliens 
brought into the United States for ag- 
ricultural labor. 

Under this authority, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has developed a proce- 
dure for determining each year the ad- 
verse effect wage rate for each of the 
States where large numbers of foreign 
workers are employed. On March 27 
the Department announced the rates 
for 1981, while simultaneously propos- 
ing to withdraw the recommendation 
by the previous administration to es- 
tablish a national rate. 

Under the proposal made by the pre- 
vious administration in the January 16 
Federal Register, a new criteria would 
have been established which would 
have substantially raised the rates in 
Virginia and other parts of the coun- 
try. The March 27 announcement 
would provide for a 30-day comment 
period on the proposal to withdraw 
the new criteria. 

While the old criteria is preferable, 
it has been used to constantly increase 
the adverse effect rate to a point 
where it is in most States substantially 
above the minimum wage for Ameri- 
can workers. In Virginia, for instance, 
this rate would be $3.81 for 1981, com- 
pared to $3.51 last year. This is 46 
cents above the minimum wage and 
would work a hardship on many grow- 
ers in our area. 

The rate itself is secondary to the 
principle involved, since under this cri- 
teria the adverse effect wage rate obvi- 
ously will increase at a faster pace 
than the minimum wage. 

It is certainly not in the best interest 
of American workers to have a mecha- 
nism which would guarantee a con- 
tinuing higher rate for foreign work- 
ers, to the degree which this mecha- 
nism now provides. 

My bill would repeal the provisions 
under which the adverse effect wage 
rate is established. This adverse effect 
rate is not directly provided for by law 
but was developed through regulations 
over which this Congress has very 
little control. 

If the adverse effect wage rate is 
abolished, there undoubtedly would 
arise some other means of assuring 
the protection of American workers, 
but in my opinion a much better 
method could be developed. It is incon- 


sistent with fair play to have the mini- 
mum wage established by regulation 
rather than legislation. 

By whatever means this differential 
in pay may later be determined, I feel 
that that determination should be 
made by Congress, rather than the 
Federal regulators within the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Richmond Times Dispatch, in 
its March 29 edition, had a very fine 
editorial which sets forth the difficul- 
ties with the present situation and I 
would like to include this with my re- 
marks. 

The editorial follows: 


Donovan DISAPPOINTS 


President Reagan’s Department of Labor 
has taken a disappointing half-measure in 
response to a glaring economic injustice 
against many farmers, including quite a few 
tobacco and apple growers in Virginia. The 
new administration has ignored an opportu- 
nity to strike at the heart of a wholly unrea- 
sonable, inflationary policy. 

Here is what has happened: Just before 
President Reagan took office, President 
Carter's labor secretary, Ray Marshall, pro- 
mulgated the first nationwide “adverse 
effect wage rate,” which would have re- 
quired farmers to pay alien workers a mini- 
mum of $4.23 an hour—nearly a dollar an 
hour more than the federal minimum wage 
of $3.35. Before this order was issued, ad- 
verse effect wage rates” were set state by 
state, and Virginia's last year was 41 cents 
above the minimum wage. 

Soon after taking office, President 
Reagan ordered all new regulations, includ- 
ing Secretary Marshall's nationwide adverse 
effect rate, put on hold so that they could 
be reviewed. Now Mr. Reagan’s labor secre- 
tary, Raymond Donovan, has rescinded Mr. 
Marshall's order and reaffirmed the status 
quo—the state-by-state wage adjustment 
scheme. He will require Virginia farmers to 
pay alien workers $3.81 an hour—46 cents 
more than the minimum wage. 

If Mr. Donovan has been listening careful- 
ly to President Reagan, he should know his 
boss is fond of making the quip that 
status quo’ is Latin for the mess we're 
in.“ Certainly this is so concerning the 
Labor Department’s interference in the 
farm labor market. Even before Mr. Mar- 
shall issued his edict, the adverse effect 
wage scheme was discriminatory, inflation- 
ary and wholly out of touch with economic 
reality. 

The adverse effect wage scheme is based 
on the premise that because visiting labor- 
ers from such places as Mexico and Jamaica 
are working on American farms, somehow 
they must be taking away jobs from Ameri- 
can citizens. There is no basis in fact for 
this premise, since farmers are required to 
hire alien workers through state employ- 
ment agencies such as the Virginia Employ- 
ment Commission, and the state agencies in 
turn are required to offer the jobs to Ameri- 
can citizens—even to seek them from other 
states—before contracting for any foreign 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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labor. Moreover, the farmers would be sub- 
ject to severe penalties if they sought to pay 
anyone, American citizen or not, less than 
the legal minimum wage. 

The adverse effect wage rate is one of 
those “cures for which there is no known ill- 
ness, about which conservative politicians 
like to joke. It is no laughing matter, 
though, that its only significant effect in 
Virginia would be to require some tobacco 
and apple growers to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars more for labor without 
gaining anything in productivity. 

As Mr. Reagan has been demonstrating in 
general through his commendable program 
of eliminating counterproductive economic 
regulations, no bureaucratic rule is sacro- 
sanct, none is inscribed for the ages. Mr. 
Donovan should recognize his failure to be 
sufficiently thorough in reforming the nox- 
ious “adverse effect” rule, and he should act 
accordingly. Moreover, this issue is a proper 
concern for Congress. Congress would do 
well to take away labor secretaries’ authori- 
ty to hike minimum wages—an authority 
that they had arrogated to themselves in 
the first place without any express authori- 
zation by Congress. A minimum wage, if 
there should be any at all, should be estab- 
lished by legislators, not by administrators. 


SHORT-TIME COMPENSATION: 
ALTERNATIVE TO LAYOFF AND 
TOOL FOR RECOVERY 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduce legislation with 
vision. We find our economy still 
mired in last year’s jobless rate of 7.6 
percent. We also find most forecasters 
predicting a sluggish economic recov- 
ery for the remainder of 1981 and 
early 1982. Chase Econometrics even 
sees us slumping to an 8.2-percent un- 
employment rate by the end of 1981 
before recovering to only 7.5 percent 
by the end of 1982. 

Even though the jobless rate re- 
mains high, the administration still 
wants to rely totally on the private 
sector to create and maintain jobs. To 
succeed in this monumental task, the 
private sector must quickly find tools 
to promote productivity and to foster 
better management-labor relations. At 
the same time it must find alternatives 
to layoffs now and during any future 
recessions. 

Prolonged recessions, I remind you, 
do not inflict society equally. As tax- 
payers, we all share some burden 
through lost tax revenues and in- 
creased unemployment entitlement 
benefits. But clearly, the ones who 
suffer the most are the semi- and low- 
skilled worker, which usually trans- 
lates to mean—minorities, women, and 
the young blue-collar worker. 

One tool is readily available to foster 
present and future employment secu- 
rity but it has been used little in the 
United States. Today I introduce the 
Short Time Compensation Act of 1981, 
which encourages States to permit 
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partial payment of unemployment 
compensation benefits to employees 
whose weekly hours are reduced by an 
employer-designed, union-approved 
work-sharing plan. 

Under short time compensation 
(STC), workers would be paid their 
regular wages for the time they work 
and paid a prorated unemployment in- 
surance benefit for the time they do 
not. To clarify, an employer faces a 
temporary slump in the market and 
must lay off 20 employees out of 100. 
Rather than completely lay off those 
20, the employer could, by using a 
valid work-sharing plan, reduce the 
workweek for all 100 employees by 20 
percent. They would then be eligible 
to collect unemployment insurance 
benefits for the hours per week they 
did not work. The total weekly earn- 
ings would approximate 90 percent of 
their regular weekly take home pay. 
In addition, health and most other 
benefits would remain intact. 

The bill establishes a 3-year experi- 
mental program to encourage the use 
of STC by the States, which actually 
run the unemployment compensation 
program. The bill provides voluntary 
guidelines for implementation of the 
program and authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to provide grants for States 
for start-up costs and program evalua- 
tion. It also directs the Department of 
Labor to undertake an STC demon- 
stration project, to evaluate its effect 
on employment trends within the 
State, and to report to Congress. The 
program would sunset after 3 years. 

This legislation has a low price tag, 


$10 million. Its benefits are many. The 
advantage to workers is obvious. It 
preserves their jobs and benefits. It 
prevents the traumatic experience of 
being laid off and faced with domestic 


financial obligations. The proposal 
also helps alleviate the last-hired. 
first-fired employment problem. This 
is good not only for the worker but for 
the local economy as well. 

Employers, using STC, find a better 
way to survive slack periods in the 
market. STC means they can avoid the 
revised production schedules and 
bumping procedures that often mean 
significant reductions in productivity. 
STC also means they can avoid the 
high rehiring and retraining costs 
when business picks up again, especial- 
ly in high technology industries. Al- 
though the employer still pays fringe 
benefit costs for the entire work force, 
STC in the long run is less expensive 
and promotes higher productivity. 

The legislation also benefits unions. 
A number of unions already have 
worksharing provisions in their con- 
tracts but because of State law, the 
employees cannot receive unemploy- 
ment compensation. STC also has po- 
tential for improving employer-em- 
ployee relations. For example, a cur- 
rent California-run STC program sig- 
nificantly improved employer-employ- 
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ee relations, according to their recent- 
ly published interim evaluation. Under 
my legislation, no STC plan may be 
used by the employer unless the ap- 
propriate union agrees to the condi- 
tions. Such an agreement promotes co- 
operation, not confrontation, when 
layoffs threaten. 


My bill is also designed to protect 
the solvency of the unemployment in- 
surance trust fund that each State 
keeps. To prevent fraud, employers 
will be required to certify that the use 
of STC is in lieu of an equivalent 
number of hours of full-time layoffs. 
Moreover, employers who use STC will 
be required to finance the STC bene- 
fits. Those who maintain a negative 
balance unemployment insurance ac- 
count with the State employment 
office can be charged a surtax or be re- 
quired to reimburse the trust fund for 
their utilization of STC. 


STC is not an untested, fly-by-night 
scheme invented by mad scientists. It 
has been used for decades in Western 
Europe as an important tool to combat 
layoffs. In the last recession, more 
than 770,000 German workers received 
partial compensation, which reduced 
the German unemployment rate 1 per- 
cent. 


Since 1978, when California began 
their version of short-time compensa- 
tion, several other States have become 
interested in the idea. The California 
bill was originally introduced by Cali- 
fornia Senator William Greene, chair- 
man of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, in the aftermath of proposi- 
tion 13’s passage. Last year the pro- 
gram was extended by the State legis- 
lature. Next month, California will 
host a conference in San Francisco for 
people interested in the short-time 
compensation idea. The other States 
interested include Arizona, which re- 
cently passed their own version, 
Oregon, New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and Maine. 


Since some States are interested in 
the idea independently, people may 
ask why Federal legislation is needed 
at all. Congress should be concerned 
about unemployment, which is a prob- 
lem national in scope. It must not 
expect the States to solve weighty na- 
tional economic problems. Ideally, the 
Federal Government should work with 
the States, to help them experiment 
with different ways to solve problems, 
and to evaluate these experiments for 
future national economic policy. The 
Short Time Compensation Act of 1981 
seeks to promote cooperative federal- 
ism in finding solutions to the prob- 
lems of cyclical unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, in the days to come, I 
will submit for the Record material 


about my bill that you may find 
informative. 
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EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 
LOANS TO AMERICAN FARMERS 


(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to dddress the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today calle. on the Department of Ag- 
riculture to expedite Farmers Home 
Administration production loans to eli- 
gible American farmers. 

After approval, it is now taking from 
7 to 8 weeks for the checks to be 
issued by the central finance office in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

What I have asked the Secretary to 
do is permit the local office or State 
office to issue a letter stating that, 
except for the administrative proce- 
dure of issuing the check, the applica- 
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tion is approved so as to enable the 
farmer to obtain funds from local 
sources to get started farming now, for 
7 or 8 weeks from now is too late. 

The Under Secretary of Agriculture 
assured me that he recognized the 
problem and would see what could be 
done. 


STATUS REPORT ON COST- 
SAVING LEGISLATION 


(Mr. PANETTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Reconciliation Task 
Force of the Budget Committee, I am 
putting in the Recorp for the conven- 
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ience of the chairmen and members of 
the various committees a status report 
on the submission of the administra- 
tion’s cost-saving legislation. In sum- 
mary, of the 77 bills the administra- 
tion plans to submit to the House, 38 
have been received. While the commit- 
tees are proceeding to consider the 
general recommendations of the ad- 
ministration, it is essential that the 
specific proposals be provided as soon 
as possible in order for the committees 
to respond in a careful and thoughful 
manner. 

The following is a list by committee 
of legislation received, proposals that 
have not been transmitted, and that 
target date provided by the adminis- 
tration for delivery of those remaining 
39 bills: 


ADMINISTRATION COST-SAVING LEGISLATION—HOUSE STATUS REPORT 


House committee /Mumber of bils 


Agriculture Committee/10 Dilts: 
FmHA water and sewer and community facility loans... 


Sent Mar, 10 oo eee 


User charges for grading and classifying cotton. tobacco, and naval store and for warehouse inspection . A 10... 


User charges for supervision of grain inspection 
REA electrical distribution facilities ans. 
Food stamp program... 

price indexing. . 


10... 


Dairy support 
interest rates on FmHA — ens and emergency loss loans, and SBA disaster loans hanes Business ee d = 


Interest rates on COC farmer-held reserve loans... 

Nutrition block grant for nek Rico al aar sc ‘and 0 — 
(0. Aid to land grant colleges... ee 
Services/2 bills: 


development support 
housing rent contribution 
4. Interest rate on FmHA housing loans... 
a of Columbia Committee / 1 biit 


DC. court 4 (H.R. 1253, introduced Jan. 23 by Fauntroy—administration will propose amendments) 


grant (Ways and Means Committee) . 
àl employees injury compensation program. 


gee 


3 


biock grant for Puerto Rico... 

ce Committee/12 bills: 

cap and medicaid/medicate amendments and PSRO's .. 
services for merchant seamen 


tte 


1981 benefit increase .. 
pension assurance amendments (\ 
h services block grants (2 bis) 
ofessions education 


f 


PO 


Aftairs/3 
1, Foreign service pay for domestic workers (Post Office Committee)... 
2. Passport duration and fees (included 


missioned Corps bonuses and National "Research Services Awards. 


in State Department authorization bill ‘for fiscal ‘year 1982 2000 1983) . 


3 24 and US Marsh Marshals service of process (Energy and Commerce, Judiciary, and intelligence) ... 


Permanent Select ittee on Intelligence/1 bill: 


1 a and U.S. Marshals service of process (Energy and Commerce, Judiciary, and Foreign Affairs Committees) 


Judiciary Committee / 2 bilis: 


1. Bankruptcy trustees, and U.S. Marshals service of Ea 1 and Commerce, e Affairs, and — Set 


2. INS overtime 
Merchant Marine and es/? bills: | 
Guard user ie 


2. Deepwater user charges (request pending for joint referral Public Works and Transportation Committee) 
Post Office and Gel See i bills: 


ew 


3 


3 
EUD 1 
10 


uction grants, aviation taxes and trust (Ways and Means Committee and Science and Technology Committee) — 
eln 
ee e ee 


n and safety grant (Ways and Means Committee)... 


‘easton taxes, and trust (Public Works and Transportation, and Ways and Means Committee) ............ 


Target date L transmittal 


Referred to committee 
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ADMINISTRATION COST-SAVING LEGISLATION—HOUSE STATUS REPORT—Continued 


2. Disaster loan programs part of bil covering FmHA farm ownership and emergency loss lars) (Agriculture Committee) 
/ 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Medicaid amendments 
; major 5 and other proposats 


75 
È 


insurance extended benefits and work test 


Hs 
aT 
a! 


I services block po Educal 
Pension assurance amendments (Energy and Commerce Committee) 


g 


forcement, Supplemental Security Income, “and assistance to immigrants ... 


Mar. 18 


vee Mar. 11 


FISCAL YEAR 1982 DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
LEGISLATION 


(Mr. PRICE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, along with 
the ranking member of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. DICKINSON, I 
have introduced the annual Depart- 
ment of Defense legislative proposal to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1982 for the procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked 
combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons, for research, development, 
test, and evaluation, and for operation 
and maintenance, to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength for each 
active duty component and the Select- 
ed Reserve of each reserve component 
of the Armed Forces and for civilian 
personnel of the Department of De- 
fense, to authorize the military train- 
ing student loads, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Each year, as representatives of the 
committee, I, as chairman, join with 
the ranking member in introducing 
authorization legislation, by request, 
as has been the custom for many 
years. In so doing, we are able to place 
before the Armed Services Committee 
and the Congress, the authorization 
proposal of the administration which 
is used as a vehicle for consideration 
and final reporting to the House. As 
my colleagues are well aware, it is vi- 
tally important that this year particu- 
larly, the committee devote its undi- 
vided attention to the extremely im- 
portant question of how to best allo- 
cate additional resources to enhance 
our national defense posture. 

In pursuing that effort during this 
critical year, and in the interest of ex- 
pediency due to the understandable 
legislative delays caused by the Presi- 
dential transition process, we have 
amended section 805 with regard to 
the Vinson-Trammell Act to provide 
for an extension of the moratorium on 
applicable provisions rather than out- 
right repeal of the act, as was pro- 


posed by the Secretary of Defense in 
the original legislative submission. By 
so doing, we hope to report the fiscal 
year 1982 authorization legislation in a 
timely fashion and also provide an op- 
portunity to consider carefully and 
separately all of the important factors 
associated with the existing Vinson- 
Trammell provisions which set limita- 
tions on excess profits in the defense 
industry. 


INTRODUCTION OF BAIL 
REFORM ACT AMENDMENTS 


(Mr: SENSENBRENNER asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am introducing legislation 
to modify the Bail Reform Act of 1966. 
This legislation would allow a Federal 
magistrate, in a noncapital offense to 
consider factors other than a defend- 
ant’s ties to the community when 
making a determination as to whether 
a defendant should be released on bail. 

The need for this legislation was 
again demonstrated in the case of 
John W. Hinckley, Jr., the accused as- 
sailant of President Reagan who is 
currently being held without bail. 

Under present law, a Federal magis- 
trate may consider the safety of the 
community and of witnesses involved 
in the crime only when the defendant 
is accused of a capital offense. In non- 
capital cases, the law limits the magis- 
trate’s consideration to the defend- 
ant’s ties to the community. No oppor- 
tunity is given for him to consider the 
defendant’s criminal record, the po- 
tential for recidivism, the likelihood of 
reprisal against witnesses who might 
testify against him, or the continued 
safety of the community. Judges and 
magistrates get around this provision 
be setting high bail. 

In 1975, the sixth circuit, in United 
States v. Wind, 527 F.2d. 672, held that 
any judicial officer has the inherent 
right to “consider evidence that the 
defendant has threatened witnesses 
and is a danger to the community in 


determining whether the defendant 
should be released” on bail. Unfortu- 
nately, the Wind decision is not yet 
universal law in the Federal system. 

On February 8, 1981, Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger criticized the cur- 
rent bail laws, saying that “the crucial 
element of future dangerousness, 
based on a combination of particular 
crime, the past record, and the evi- 
dence before the court” should be con- 
sidered in setting bail. 

Legislation similar to mine has been 
introduced in past Congresses. Each 
time it has been referred to the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties, and the Administration of 
Justice, chaired by my colleague from 
Wisconsin (Mr. KASTENMEIER). Despite 
the fact that it has at times been co- 
sponsored by as many as six or seven 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
no substantive progress has ever been 
made. 

Even the Washington Post, in edito- 
rials published on August 5, 1977, and 
earlier on March 15, 1977, favored 
review of the 1966 act. Yet nothing is 
done. 

Fortunately Mr. Hinckley was not a 
resident of this community and could 
be detained under the Bail Reform 
Act. Otherwise since no one died, and 
therefore no capital offense presently 
exists, provisions of that act could 
mandate the release of John W. 
Hinckley, Jr. 


FAMILY ENTERPRISE 
PRESERVATION ACT 


(Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, families in the First District 
of Kansas and across our Nation work 
hard to build their farms and small 
businesses. Small businesses are often 
total family efforts, and this is espe- 
cially true of family farm businesses. 

Current estate tax provisions do not 
accept family investments in a busi- 
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ness unless monetary contributions 
are made or the decedent’s family can 
show ‘material participation” in the 
operation of the farm or business. 
Thus, estate taxes are levied against 
the decedent’s spouse on one change 
of management, and heirs on the next. 

Often too late in life, the decedent’s 
spouse and family learn that the prop- 
erty in which they have invested much 
of their lives will be lost upon the 
death of a husband or father because 
the farm or business has to be sold to 
pay Federal estate taxes. Farmers face 
a unique problem in that approximate- 
ly 95 percent of farm assets are tied up 
in production. This lack of liquidity, 
coupled with rapid increases in farm- 
land values due to inflation, has often 
forced the sale of all or part of farm 
real estate to pay estate taxes. 

America’s family businesses are the 
backbone of our capitalist system. The 
Nation’s family farms represent the 
greatest food and fiber producing 
system in the world. We will all share 
in the benefits of eliminating this 
form of double taxation as family 
businesses are able to serve us in this 
generation and serve our children in 
the next. 

To end this flow of money from pro- 
ductive assets into the U.S. Treasury, I 
join my esteemed colleague from Mis- 
souri in introducing the Family Enter- 
prise Preservation Act. I wish to point 
out this legislation is identical to that 
introduced in the other body by my 
distinguished colleague from Kansas, 
Senator Nancy LANDON KASSEBAUM. 


LEGISLATION TO EXTEND CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT TO ASSASSI- 
NATION ATTEMPTS 


(Mr. NELLIGAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to provide the 
same penalties for attempting to 
murder the President as are now pro- 
vided for actually taking the Presi- 
dent’s life in certain circumstances. 

The only change in present law 
would be to allow the possibility of 
capital punishment for an attempt on 
the President’s life. Under this legisla- 
tion, capital punishment could be im- 
posed if such an attempted killing, 
had it been successful, would have 
been murder in the first degree. 

In any criminal trial under this legis- 
lation, the accused would, of course, 
retain his full rights to a fair and just 
proceeding. Any defenses available to 
him, including insanity, would still 
remain. 

However, if a person was convicted 
for attempted assassination, a jury 
would be allowed to render a death 
sentence. 

I believe this legislation is fully war- 
ranted given the unique and pivotal 
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role of the President in our Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, I do not believe this coun- 
try feels much sympathy for the 
would-be assassin. And I believe that 
the unsuccessful assassin can lay little 
claim to mercy because his aim was 
not true. 

I invite my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to cosponsor this important al- 
teration of the law. 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX REVI- 
SIONS WOULD LESSEN INHERI- 
TANCE TAXES 


(Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation to revise the exemptions 
and rates of the Federal estate tax to 
reduce the impact that skyrocketing 
inflation has had on this tax. 

We have come to the point that—be- 
cause of the sharp bite of inheritance 
taxes on the modest-income family en- 
terprise—only the rich can afford to 
die, and only the rich can afford to 
buy. 

Inflation has driven up the value of 
the small family farm or business 
drastically in recent years, yet inheri- 
tance tax rates are based essentially 
on 1939 land and property values. 

Across the country, small businesses 
and small farms are being sold by fam- 
ilies to larger enterprises, because a 
wife or children who have inherited a 
farm or business simply cannot afford 
to pay the Federal estate taxes which 
result from a loved-one's death. 

Mr. Speaker, the average American 
works all his life to build a dream and 
an enterprise that he can pass on to 
his children. That dream is a way of 
life in America—it is the family-owned 
and operated enterprise. 

Unless we change the inheritance 
taxes, however, it will soon become a 
pipe dream. 


THE FATE OF JURI KUKK, 
ESTONIAN DISSIDENT 


(Mrs. FENWICK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
hardly know how to address the House 
today, because I have brought this 
matter before to the attention of the 
House and, I hope, to an even wider 
audience. I think we were all struck by 
the headline in Sunday’s paper: Esto- 
nian Dissident, Age 40, Said To Die in 
Soviet Camp.” 

This is a man named Juri Kukk. I 
have brought his name to the atten- 
tion of the House on February 24. He 
was an Estonian who was arrested and 
sent to a psychiatric hospital for the 
“terrible crime” of leaving the Com- 
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munist Party. He was a teacher, and 
that is what he did. Then he was 
moved from that psychiatric prison or 
psychiatric hospital—it was really a 
prison—to a very severe labor camp 
near Murmansk, where he died. His 
wife was notified, and the story ap- 
peared in the New York Times on 
Sunday. 

What do we say about these people? 
One after another is taken up for no 
crime. This would certainly not be a 
crime in any other civilized country in 
the world. This is an Estonian, a man 
whose country was severed by a pact 
between Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union, a country overrun by the impe- 
rial armies of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what we 
can say about these people, but one 
thing is sure: We should not let their 
troubles and their sufferings go in si- 
lence, and neither should we fail to 
record their deaths. 


O 1115 


AMENDING MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF 1976 


(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, today, I have joined with my 
distinguished colleagues from Arkan- 
sas, Senator Bumpers and Senator 
Pryor, in introducing legislation 
which would amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act—acquired lands—of 1976. 

The constituents of those Members 
who have in their districts military in- 
stallations on acquired lands have a 
critical interest in the outcome of this 
legislation which corrects an oversight 
and an inequity created by the Miner- 
al Leasing Act of 1976. It appears that 
when the law was changed in 1976 to 
permit mineral leasing on military res- 
ervations a change should have also 
been made in the Mineral Leasing Act 
to permit a sharing of proceeds from 
leasing for oil and gas exploration on 
military reservations on acquired 
lands with the States and local govern- 
ments where the leasing occurs. 

We are all aware that having a mili- 
tary installation in a community—with 
its tax immunity—places a burden on 
those local governments where the 
military reservation is located. Over 
the years, I have supported programs 
aimed at compensating States and 
local jurisdictions for the tax moneys 
lost due to their having a military in- 
stallation in their jurisdiction. Howev- 
er, as you know, in the majority of in- 
stances the revenues received under 
these programs do not begin to match 
the taxes which would be received if 
the property were held in private own- 
ership. 

As we all can recognize, local people 
will often bear relatively severe bur- 
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dens as a result of development of 
minerals which will be of national 
benefit in meeting our energy needs. 
These impacts can include such things 
as a massive infusion of new workers 
with the attendant demand for in- 
creased services, which can strain the 
abilities of the local community to 
support them. In the past, Congress 
has recognized this problem by allow- 
ing States to receive 50 percent of the 
proceeds from mineral leasing on 
public domain lands within their bor- 
ders. That same rationale should obvi- 
ously pertain to allow States with ac- 
quired land for military reservations 
to receive similar benefits. 

In my own district, the Bureau of 
Land Management recently an- 
nounced a recordbreaking oil and gas 
lease sale totaling over $43 million on 
lands within the Fort Chaffee military 
reservation in Arkansas. There is little 
question but that this is just a first of 
many such actions which may well 
eventually affect many communities 
across our Nation. 

At a time when local governments 
are being asked to pick up a larger 
share of ongoing programs, they 
should not concurrently be denied the 
opportunity of benefiting from those 
proceeds which are derived from min- 
eral leasing on military reservations 
located in their jurisdiction. 

Briefly, let me summarize that the 
legislation introduced today will allow 
States to receive 50 percent of all 
rents, bonuses, and royalties received 
from mineral leasing on military reser- 
vations. The remaining portion will be 
divided as follows: 40 percent into the 
reclamation fund and 10 percent to 
the general fund of the Treasury. 
Please note that this is the exact same 
distribution formula provided for min- 
eral leasing on public domain lands (30 
U.S.C. 191). 

Furthermore, I commend for the 
review of my colleagues the compre- 
hensive statement of Senator BUMPERS 
which will appear in today’s RECORD 
detailing the legislative history of the 
Mineral Leasing Act and its direct re- 
lationship to the bills we have just in- 
troduced. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

H.R. 2990 
A bill to amend the mineral! leasing laws of 
the United States to provide for uniform 
treatment of certain receipts under such 
laws, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of August 7, 1947 (61 Stat. 
915; 30 U.S.C. 355) is amended by adding the 
following at the end thereof: Notwith- 
standing the preceding provisions of this 
section, all receipts derived from leases on 
lands acquired for military or naval pur- 
poses, except the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
and National Oil Shale Reserves, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and disposed of in the same manner as pro- 
vided under section 35 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U.S.C. 191), in 
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the case of receipts from sales, bonuses, roy- 
alties, and rentals of the public lands under 
that Act.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this first 
section of this Act shall take effect with re- 
spect to leases entered into after January 1, 
1981.6 


JOINT RESOLUTION TO COM- 
MEND AGENT TIMOTHY J. Mc- 
CARTHY AND OFFICER 
THOMAS DELAHANTY 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
inaugural address on January 20, 
President Ronald Reagan reassured us 
that there are still plenty of heroes in 
America. 

Well, who could argue with that 
after witnessing the actions of all 
those involved in saving the Presi- 
dent’s life on Monday. 

Today I am introducing a joint reso- 
lution which commends the coura- 
geous actions of Secret Service Agent 
Timothy J. McCarthy and Washing- 
ton Police Officer Thomas Delahanty. 
They placed their lives on the line to 
save the President. 

My resolution also commends Presi- 
dent Reagan for facing such a grave 
personal crisis with such bravery and 
good humor. His grace under pressure 
has been the true mark of a great 
leader. And it also commends White 
House Press Secretary James Brady 
for his tenacious will to live against all 
odds. 

Mr. Speaker, these are four brave 
Americans and I urge all my col- 
leagues to join me in cosponsoring this 
resolution. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GUNDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time for the purpose of 
asking the distinguished majority 
whip the schedule for next week. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

We will when adjourning today pro- 
pose to adjourn until Monday noon. 
We have a Consent Calendar with, I 
believe, two bills eligible on Monday, 
but no other suspensions or other leg- 
islation will be taken up on Monday. 

On Tuesday the House will meet at 
noon to consider House Joint Resolu- 
tion 202, the African Refugee Relief 
Day and three bills under suspension 
of the rules: 
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H.R. 2884, release of ICA film “In 
Their Own Words”; 

House Concurrent Resolution 50, 
treatment by the Soviet Union of Dr. 
Viktor Brailovsky and his family; and 

House Concurrent Resolution 55, In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons. 

The House will meet at 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 8, in pro forma ses- 
sion; at 11:00 a.m. on Thursday, April 
9, in pro forma session; and at 11 a.m. 
on Friday, in pro forma session. 

When the House adjourns on 
Friday, April 10, it will adjourn until 
noon on Monday, April 27, for the 
Easter work period. Any further pro- 
gram will be announced later. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. It is my 
understanding that the minority lead- 
ership was not informed of the pro- 
posed recess of the House of 
Representatives the week after next. 
Could the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. FoLEY) kindly enlighten us 
on why the schedule has been changed 
without consultation of the minority 
leader? 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I assumed that the minority 
leader was consulted, and I would be 
glad to consult with him at this 
moment. He has just arrived on the 
floor. We had received an indication 
that the Senate was intending to ad- 
journ for a 2-week period and that the 
Senate Easter work period would 
begin on Friday, the 10th. The budget 
committee will be meeting next week, 
but we assume that such a schedule 
would not meet with the opposition of 
the minority. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I just simply want to respond to the 
majority whip that the gentlemen 
from Illinois was not apprised that 
this was what we were intending to do. 
There were rumors but no official 
word. My particular view would be 
that I would want to make absolutely 
sure that the Budget Committee was 
meeting and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and whatever committees were 
meeting, and that we not run into the 
kind of situation here where we set for 
ourselves a time schedule for move- 
ment on the program, and then have a 
significant lapse here that would be 
used to justify delaying that program. 
I hope that is not the case. If the com- 
mittees are well enough along that is 
well and good. The gentleman well 
knows that I have not been critical of 
our not having anything here on the 
floor because it is meaningless unless 
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the committees are doing what they 
have to do beforehand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WRIGHT). May the Chair make a decla- 
ration which might elucidate. The 
Chair has been advised by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on the 
Budget that it is the full expectation 
of the Committee on the Budget to 
complete the markup on the budget 
for fiscal 1982 as well as the revised 
budget for fiscal 1981 and the recon- 
ciliation portion of that budget resolu- 
tion by Friday, April 10. On that as- 
sumption it was believed that it would 
be useful for the House to follow the 
request of the majority leader of the 
Senate and to have a home district 
work period that would be in concur- 
rence with that of the other body. 

Let the Chair advise the gentleman, 
the distinguished minority leader, that 
if there should occur slippage which 
makes it desirable or necessary for the 
House Committee on the Budget to be 
in session the following week, then 
these plans would perforce be 
changed. But it is the full anticipation, 
the Chair is advised, that the Commit- 
tee on the Budget will complete its 
labors and, thus, bring the House to a 
point some 5 days ahead of its an- 
nounced schedule on the President's 
budget. 

Mr. MICHEL. If the gentleman will 
yield, if I might be permitted to re- 
spond to the Chair, I know there have 
been Members who from time to time 
have been rather critical of the slow- 
ness of some of the legislative pieces 
to come up here to the Congress from 
the administration, and if those come 
within the period that we are discuss- 
ing here and action is delayed rather 
than our proceeding as we normally 
would, then the gentleman from Illi- 
nois would have to be critical of taking 
that much time. But, as I indicated 
earlier, if we are going to continue to 
meet our target dates, then the gentle- 
man from Illinois has no objection. 

But I want to make absolutely sure 
that there is no slippage. 

Mr. FOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I think the record 
should show that the agreed time for 
the Easter work period was the week 
following Easter week, the traditional 
Easter week. By agreeing with the 
Senate schedule, we would be moving 
that up to the close of business on 
Friday, April 10. Certainly traditional- 
ly the House does not meet during the 
holy days of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday and the following week. In any 
case, the plan was to adjourn by mid- 
week, and we are technically dealing 
with about 2, or at the most 3, legisla- 
tive days. With the assurances of the 
Speaker pro tempore that if there 
should be a need to provide those leg- 
islative days for the purpose of com- 
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mittees meeting to consider the pro- 
gram, it could be reconsidered. 

We are moving expeditiously with 
the consideration of the budget, and 
the committees are meeting to consid- 
er various legislative items. 

As the gentleman did say, there is 
the problem that we have of inad- 
equate response in some cases—I think 
it is fair to call it that—from the ad- 
ministration with respect to specific 
recommendations. 

I have just left a subcommittee 
meeting of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in which we do not yet have the 
draft farm bill. It is promised for to- 
morrow, but we are also told that it 
will probably not come with any clear- 
ance from the Office of Management 
and Budget. So in this and many other 
committees, postponement of testimo- 
ny by Cabinet officers and failure to 
provide legislative vehicles for the con- 
sideration of the committees is the one 
area where committees are being frus- 
trated on prompt legislative action. I 
think, as the gentleman says and ex- 
plains, he would agree why we do not 
have a heavier schedule. 

I might add that there is placed in 
the Record today a statement by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Pa- 
NETTA) which outlines those reports 
and legislative proposals that have not 
reached the Congress, including those 
which are beyond the administration’s 
own target date. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Will my 
colleague from Wisconsin yield again? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I am won- 
dering if the majority leadership has 
any plans to schedule Senate bill 840 
or similar legislation which would 
extend the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to perform certain 
functions, including those that involve 
the investigation into the murder of 
the black children in Atlanta. The dis- 
tinguished majority whip may recall 
that yesterday the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. McCrory) pointed out that 
the other body had passed this legisla- 
tion, and unless we act.on this legisla- 
tion prior to April 5, the authority of 
the Department of Justice in certain 
areas would expire. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman would 
yield, I am advised that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary intends to take up 
that legislation early next week and 
expects a very substantial consensus in 
the committee from both sides of the 
aisle with respect to it and believes 
that it will be moved promptly. As a 
matter of fact, pending its movement 
in the committee, it could be consid- 
ered for some form of consideration by 
the House, but we do not yet have any 
action by the committee. I understand 
it is being slated for early next week. 
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Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
again? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Would it 
be the intention of the majority lead- 
ership to amend the program for next 
week should the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary act promptly on this legislation 
so that there would not be an addi- 
tional 2-week hiatus in the Justice De- 
partment’s performance of its func- 
tions? 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I certainly think that that is a 
matter that should be discussed next 
week, at the conclusion of the commit- 
tee’s action, with the committee lead- 
ership on both sides of the aisle. It 
certainly would be a matter of consid- 
eration. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

There seems to be some conflicting 
views with the honorable majority 
leader and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Fotey). The majority 
leader, Mr. WRIGHT, has just said that 
perhaps we will be 5 days ahead of 
schedule. According to the press con- 
ference called by the Speaker and the 
majority leader, we were scheduled to 
take up final consideration on the 
budget on the floor on the 28th, 29th, 
and 30th of April. Now the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Fo.rey) is 
saying that there has been some delay 
by the administration, and that may 
very well be true, but if there is, then 
it seems to be that it is rather ridicu- 
lous for us to walk out of here on April 
10. It seems Mr. Folk is arguing to 
stay here because they are not going 
to have the information that is going 
to be necessary to meet and be back 
here for final consideration on this 
budget on April 28. I will ask which 
one of the gentlemen is right. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will yield, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. SoLomon) has 
confused my remarks. I was not speak- 
ing with respect to Budget Committee 
action that is being undertaken by the 
Committee on the Budget. Next week 
we expect the Committee on the 
Budget will report that resolution by 
the end of next week. I was speaking 
about the matter of authorization 
committees’ business which has been, 
I must say, in many cases, delayed by 
the inability of the committees to 
have the administration's recommen- 
dations in a number of areas. I think 
this is a fact that is well recognized. I 
know we all appreciate that a new ad- 
ministration coming into office, with 
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new appointments, has to be given rea- 
sonable time to consider the proposals 
it wishes to make to the Congress. I 
would be the last one to suggest that 
an administration ought to rush 
hurly-burly with ill-considered recom- 
mendations to the Hill, but I also 
think it is unreasonable to expect the 
Congress when it is acting out of 
comity to this administration and not 
undertaking legislation without giving 
it the opportunity to present its views 
to also be criticized for not acting. 

We can act before the committees 
receive the recommendations of the 
administration, but I think that would 
be unwise legislation, and personally I 
would be opposed to doing it. 

I just want to say on the record that 
we have had a light legislative sched- 
ule. That is not because the commit- 
tees are not willing to act; it is because 
they have been waiting to receive the 
administration’s recommendations in 
key areas. We are going to have, all 
Members should be advised and the 
public advised, very heavy legislative 
schedules at the first opportunity we 
have to report those bills to the floor. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
further? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Then I assume both 
gentlemen are in agreement and we 
can assume that we will be taking up 
floor consideration on the budget on 
the week that we return on the 28th, 
29th, or 30th; is that what the major- 
ity leader understands? 

Mr. FOLEY. We expect to take up 
the budget resolution very promptly 
as it is concluded by the Committee on 
the Budget and that is the hope and 
expectation by the leadership. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM THURS- 
DAY, APRIL 2, 1981, 10 
MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1981 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


DOE AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1982 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
today, along with the gentleman from 
Michigan, JohN DINGELL, chairman of 
the Energy and Commerce Committee, 
and the gentleman from Indiana, 
PHILIP SHARP, chairman of the Fossil 
and Synthetic Fuels Subcommittee, I 
am introducing Department of Energy 
Authorization legislation for fiscal 
year 1982. The legislation is based 
upon an alternative energy budget, 
which I have developed along with Mr. 
SHARP. This alternative budget does 
not truly reflect my priorities, nor do I 
expect it to totally please anyone. 
Under the pain of current budget 
strictures, the energy programs each 
of us feels would be most advanta- 
geous for the country are going to 
have to be cut. We have suggested, but 
not specified, where the cuts might be 
made. 

We have endeavored to develop a 
budget which is below the Administra- 
tion’s request, but better reflects the 
balance in energy programs developed 
with care by Congress, largely on a bi- 
partisan basis, over the years. We took 
as the basis for our calculation last 
year’s fiscal year 1981 appropriation 
and reduced each major category by 
40 percent. Although I might have 
preferred to decrease some programs 
more, and increase others, we have 
taken this approach as the most equi- 
table under the circumstances, and to 
retain broad-based support, since an 
across-the-board reduction retains the 
balance developed by previous Con- 
gresses. By making a 40-percent reduc- 
tion we have spread the burden of cut- 
ting the budget in an even-handed 
manner. We favor no particular 
energy technology or resource because 
we treat each category the same. The 
result of our effort is a substantial res- 
toration of funding to coal, conserva- 
tion, and renewable energy efforts, 
though still 40 percent below last 
year’s appropriation and even further 
below the Carter administration re- 
quests, and identical treatment of the 
other energy programs, including nu- 
clear fission and fusion. 

I note that this alternative is more 
than $300 million below the Reagan 
budget, and includes full funding for 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve, Fed- 
eral power market activities, and the 
general science program. FERC will 
receive the same amount as it did last 
year. In addition to this budget, we 
have also noted $7 billion in tax ex- 
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penditures in the energy field, which 
should be reexamined. In light of the 
recent decontrol of oil it seems to me 
that many of these tax subsidies are 
not only unnecessary, but unwise. Tax 
expenditures are as much Federal sub- 
sidies as expenditures from appropri- 
ated funds, and they should be re- 
duced at least commensurate with 
budgeted expenditure reductions. I 
fail to see how we can tell the Ameri- 
can people that we are cutting back on 
government benefits and services 
when we appear unwilling to do the 
same for energy companies at a time 
when they are reaping unprecedented 
profits derived largely from decontrol. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that 
the point of this alternative is balance 
in energy programs. I can accept re- 
ductions in many programs I consider 
worthwhile, such as those in the con- 
servation area, but only if similar re- 
ductions are applied in other pro- 
grams. While this action does not re- 
flect the priorities I think the country 
needs to proceed at greatest speed and 
least cost to achieve independence 


from imported oil, I think the balance 
proposed in this bill is the best result 
we can practicably achieve under the 
current budgetary restrictions. 


WELLESLEY, MASS.: A CENTEN- 
NIAL OF LOCAL PROSPERITY 
AND CIVIC PROGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) is recognized for 10 minutes. 
è Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
for the pleasant task of acknowledging 
the 100th anniversary of the town of 
Wellesley, Mass., one of the communi- 
ties in my congressional district, and 
my place of personal residence. 

The centennial celebration for my 
hometown affords me the happy op- 
portunity not only to share the com- 
memorative spirit with so many neigh- 
bors and friends, but also to partici- 
pate in a communal educational expe- 
rience, benefiting us all by helping us 
to remember our heritage and learn 
from it. 

The present age makes it all too easy 
to ignore the past or to forget it, pre- 
occupied as we are with the grave 
problems of the present moment and 
confronted by great challenges for our 
future. 

We too often relegate what has gone 
before to the shelves of libraries or to 
campus classrooms; dismissing yester- 
day as a nostalgic distraction, as we 
cope with today and prepare for to- 
morrow. 

But the past—our history, our herit- 
age—is the foundation upon which we 
must build our present and plan our 
future. The past is there to be cele- 
brated and studied, learned from and 
debated. The past is not merely a most 
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valuable resource, it is indispensable 
and unavoidable. 

Massachusetts, the scene of so many 
of the crucial events in our Nation's 
early history, has always taken special 
care in marking the past. It is there- 
fore with that particular Bay State 
sense of history that I rise today to 
share with my colleagues in this 
House word of the upcoming centen- 
nial of my hometown. 

As a resident of Wellesley, this cen- 
tennial celebration of course, has a 
great significance for me personally, 
but the development of this classic 
New England town is a vignette in 
American history that I believe will 
also be of interest to all the Members 
of this House. 

Wellesley was created by an act of 
the Massachusetts State Legislature 
on April 6, 1881. In the 100 years since, 
it has evolved as a center of culture 
and scholarship: A home of creative 
and active minds, and the seat of one 
of the most prestigious women col- 
leges in America. 

Several Wellesley residents have had 
a profound impact on American life 
and culture. For example, Alexander 
Graham Bell conducted his historic 
experiments with the telephone while 
living in the Wellesley area; Katherine 
Lee Bates, while professor of English 
at Wellesley College, wrote the stir- 
ring anthem “America the Beautiful,” 
and William Denton, who in addition 
to being one of the 19th century’s 
most illustrious scientists, was also a 
leading abolitionist and advocate of 
women’s rights, was a long-time 
Wellesley resident. 

These three notables merely serve to 
illustrate the town’s historic traditions 
of creativity innovation and activism. 

Those traditions remain. The town 
continues today as an important 
center of progress in the arts and sci- 
ences, commerce, and culture. The 
renowned classic beauty of its home 
and public buildings complements a 
citizenry that is successful, forward 
looking, and involved in the issued of 
the day. 

The town’s legendary reputation for 
enlightened participation and civic 
concern is understandable when we 
review its past. The founding of the 
town of Wellesley, which I am helping 
my fellow citizens commemorate this 
month, is an example of determina- 
tion which holds clear lessons for us 
today. 

For 170 years the area now known as 
Wellesley was a part of the town of 
Needham—but different interests and 
attitude developed which led Welles- 
ley residents to work for their own 
town. 

In August 1880, Capt. Joseph Fiske, 
a noted veteran of the Civil War and 
respected leader in the area, began in 
earnest the work of lobbying the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature for township. 
He organized a massive campaign, 
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managed the election of a protown- 
ship State representative and engaged 
the services of an attorney named Pat- 
rick Collins, later a mayor of Boston 
and a distinguished Member of this 
House, to plead the cause of township 
before the legislators, and by the fol- 
lowing April, Wellesley was a town. 

That successful effort to achieve a 
desired community goal through con- 
cerned, responsible, and well-managed 
political action follows in the new Eng- 
land tradition, of which Wellesley is a 
vital part, and which remains a model 
for the participation, politics of today. 
It shows that the will of an active and 
informed people can accomplish diffi- 
cult goals, once motivated and orga- 
nized. 

I am pleased to honor the town of 
Wellesley on its centennial celebration 
and to pay tribute to the members of 
the board of selectmen, Frank H. 
Conway, Jean W. Kelley, and Felix Ju- 
liani, and to the members of the cen- 
tennial committee, cochairs John 
Hughes and Elanor Stiments, and Sal- 
vatore Defazio III, Mary Duffy, Jean 
Glasscock, Charles Thomas, and 
Maxine Weintraub. Norma O'Reilly, 
coordinator of the centennial deserves 
special recognition, as does Bernard 
Torri who has done such an outstand- 
ing job in assembling the time capsule 
which will be treasured by future gen- 
erations. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the town 
of Wellesley is filled with other similar 
examples of vigorous and determined 
work for the public good over 100 
years of proud history. I commend to 
the house this heritage of action and 
progress, and salute the town whose 
reputation for civility and concern is a 
direct product of that heritage.e 


MRS. KAY HEARN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. HUBBARD) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, if I 
had been asked early last month to 
select from my congressional district 
nominees for a national Mrs. America 
contest, I would have submitted a list 
which indeed would have included 
Mrs. Reid Hearn, Sr., of Mayfield, Ky. 

Kay Hearn, age 41, of my hometown, 
a teacher at Lowes High School, an 
active, dedicated Christian, and a 
leader of my hometown’s First United 
Methodist Church; a very attractive 
and hard-working civic leader. Kay 
was the devoted wife to Reid Hearn, 
Sr., the youthful president of the 
Mayfield, Ky., Security Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, mother to 
Son F. Reid Bubba“ Hearn, Jr., and 
daughter, Traci Hearn. 

Mr. Speaker, I mention the aforesaid 
because my neighbor and friend, Kay 
Hearn, died last Friday night of a 
short illness, a tragic loss to my home- 
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town, to those who knew and liked 
this family. 

To her husband, children, her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Y. Wright of 
Morris Chapel, Tenn., and the other 
relatives and friends of Kay Hearn, I 
join in expressing a tribute to her and 
sympathy to those who knew her. 


HALTING OF ECONOMIC AID TO 
NICARAGUA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Bontor) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I will not take the full 30 
minutes, but I do want to take the op- 
portunity to discuss, on the floor of 
the House with the Members of this 
body and with the American public, 
the unfortunate news that came from 
the State Department yesterday. 

That news is that the United States 
will halt economic aid to Nicaragua. 
Members may or may not know that I 
have just returned from a 6-day trip to 
Central America in which I visited, 
with my dear friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Davis), 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
Mexico. I spent some time in Nicara- 
gua, previously, discussing their politi- 
cal and economic problems with their 
leadership. I was quite saddened to 
hear yesterday that the administra- 
tion has decided to halt aid, despite 
the fact that the administration has 
admitted that the arms flow from 
whatever sources, Cuba or the Soviet 
Union, through Nicaragua has been 
halted. 

I would like to quote from a state- 
ment that Mr. Dyess, of the State De- 
partment, made in the New York 
Times this morning. He said, Impor- 
tant United States security interests 
are at stake in this region. We want to 
encourage a continuation of recent fa- 
vorable trends with regard to Nicara- 
guan support for the Salvadoran guer- 
rillas,“ he declared, alluding to the 
fact that the arms shipments have 
been substantially shut down, if not 
totally. He said also that, “We also 
want to continue to assist moderate 
forces in Nicaragua which are resisting 
Marxist domination,“ he said, “work- 
ing toward a democratic alternative, 
and keeping alive the private sector.” 

Well, that is my agenda, also, and I 
believe that is the agenda of the Mem- 
bers of this body and of the other 
body. 

But I would suggest to Mr. Dyess 
and Secretary Haig that the way to go 
about achieving those alternatives is 
not by cutting off aid to a country 
that is in desperate need of aid. 
During my recent trip I had the op- 
portunity to talk to a number of gov- 
ernmental and junta leaders and press 
people in Nicaragua. To a person, they 
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indicated to me, “Please go back and 
encourage your country to continue its 
aid.” You know, we halted about $9.6 
million in Public Law 480 food and as- 
sistance for grain recently to Nicara- 


a. 

What we are doing by halting grain 
shipments and by stopping economic 
development aid to Nicaragua, is to 
give the leftists, the extreme Marxists 
in that country, the opportunity to 
portray us as the imperialistic nation 
which we unfortunately have the 
reputation of being in that part of the 
country. 

I think it is important for Members 
of this body to understand that the 
Sandinistas are not a homogeneous or- 
ganization. They have a coloration 
and a spectrum of political views that 
match most political parties in West- 
ern and non-Western nations. There 
are extreme rightwing, extreme left- 
wing Sandinistas and moderate San- 
dinistas. 

In my discussions with Pedro Cha- 
morro, who is the editor of the free 
press, La Prensa, and in my discus- 
sions with Archbishop Obando y 
Bravo in Nicaragua and in my discus- 
sions with the business leaders, they 
all gave me one important message to 
bring back to this body and to this ad- 
ministration. That message is to con- 
tinue the aid; that it is needed; and to 
keep our foot in the door, so we can 
have some impact on the political and 
economic future of that most impor- 
tant country within Latin America. 

There is some hope in the statement 
that was issued by the State Depart- 
ment yesterday. Mr. Dyess indicated 
that the United States was not going 
to recall the $40 million in loans which 
we have given the Nicaraguans and 
which are outstanding. He also indi- 
cated that there may be some resump- 
tion of the Public Law 480 food for 
peace funds within the next 2 or 3 
weeks. 

So not all is lost. In fact, it seems ob- 
vious that the statement made by Sec- 
retary Haig about 3 weeks ago that 
Nicaragua was lost has indeed been 
turned around, that they are still 
giving it a good look and there is still 
hope we can develop some good close 
relations with that country. 

But I suggest going about it in the 
manner in which we have done yester- 
day is not helpful. It does not help the 
business community which has to 
make decisions on whether to stay or 
reinvest down there. It does not help 
them. It does not help the politcal sit- 
uation down there in terms of the 
moderate factions in Nicaragua that 
want to get on with making that coun- 
try pluralistic and giving freedom of 
expression in the political sphere a 
new shot of life. 

I further want to go into an issue 
that is really troubling to me. Alan 
Riding, who many of my colleagues 
know, is probably as astute on this 
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issue as anybody in the journalistic 
field, and has written well on the prob- 
lems of Central America, has a piece 
in the New York Times today in which 
he talks about the rightist exiles who 
plan to invade Nicaragua. 

Recently I appeared before Con- 
gressman BARNES’ subcommittee to 
talk about the problem of terrorism in 
the world and particularly wanted to 
address the policies of this administra- 
tion. In that testimony I said that I 
applauded Secretary Haig’s statement 
and the Reagan administration’s com- 
mitment to combat international ter- 
rorism. I said, though, that if we are 
going to have a litmus test, if we are 
going to, by example, show that this 
policy is one in which we can stand up 
and be counted for, then I would sug- 
gest that the first international terror- 
ists whom the Secretary and the 
proper law enforcement officials 
should bring to justice are those who 
are at this very moment operating un- 
lawfully right here in the United 
States. I referred to the Cuban and, 
more recently and prominently, Nicar- 
agua’s Somozistas, ex-national guard 
people who fled from Nicaragua, and 
were under the direction of the former 
dictator Anastasio Somoza. These So- 
mozistas are preparing, in this coun- 
try, in camps in Florida, to invade 
Nicaragua, a country with who we are 
at peace, with whom we have full dip- 
lomatic relations. That issue should be 
the test of whether this country is 
really committed to combatting inter- 
national terrorism. 

When I was talking with Sergio Ra- 
mirez, who is one of the three junta 
members in Nicaragua, I was implor- 
ing him to do what he could to stop 
the arms flow to El Salvador through 
the Honduras borders and through 
Nicaragua. He indicated to me that at- 
tempts were being made to do this, 
that the Government was not partici- 
pating in the arms flow. 
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I do not want to argue that point, 
whether the Government was or was 
not participating in the arms flow. 
The fact of the matter is that it has 
been stopped, and stopped substantial- 
ly. Our own State Department admits 
to it. 

In that meeting with Mr. Ramirez, 
he pointed out to me: 

What are we doing about the fact that 
there are armed camps in this country who 
are arming Somozistas for an invasion of 
Nicaragua. 

I admitted to not knowing very 
much about what he was discussing, 
and said I would go back and check 
and see if there was any truth to it. As 
it turns out, at the very moment I was 
talking to Mr. Ramirez, Good Morn- 
ing America” was running a 5-minute 
film clip on their show, showing the 
intense military training that was 
going on in the camp in Florida. Joe 
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Thomas of the New York Times has 
written extensively on it. Eddie Adams 
in Parade Magazine, a photographer, 
had pictures and wrote a good piece on 
exactly what. was happening in the 
Florida camps, as well as perhaps in 
California and New Jersey. 

So, it was quite an embarrassment 
for me to be speaking with the leader 
of a country and having him raise this 
issue with me. I immediately called 
the Embassy in Nicaragua when I 
came back and saw this report, and 
discussed this issue with the Ambassa- 
dor, Ms. Oelia Casco. 

She admitted to me that over a 
month and a half ago she had asked 
the State Department to check into 
the camps. She has not had the cour- 
tesy of a reply, and she hand-delivered 
her request to Assistant Secretary 
Bushnell. 

So, what we have here, it seems to 
me, is a double standard in terms of 
terrorism. Not only do I believe that 
these camps are illegal, that they vio- 
late the statutes developed in the 
1840’s—by the way, the history of 
those statutes are very interesting, 
and my colleagues might be interested. 
They were developed in the 1840's be- 
cause of a gentleman by the name of 
William Walker, who was a buccaneer 
and pioneer imperialist in this country 
who wanted to set up colonial slave 
empires in Nicaragua, and to prevent 
him from doing that we passed these 
statutes. It is ironic that over 140 
years later these same statutes are 
being violated in the country they 
were intended to protect. 

So, I would suggest to my colleagues 
that we put an end, first of all, to 
these camps; second, if we are interest- 
ed in peace and stability in Central 
America, we have to demilitarize the 
situation. I referred the Members ear- 
lier to Allen Riding’s recent article in 
today’s New York Times. 

Now, Honduras is an interesting situ- 
ation. They border the Nicaraguan 
border, and the Honduran people have 
struggled for a civilian government for 
a long time, and some Honduran poli- 
ticians are concerned about the hostil- 
ities in Nicaragua because their army, 
which is in control, has agreed recent- 
ly to civilian elections. The Honduran 
politicians are concerned that because 
of this increasing military activity in 
Nicaragua the Honduran Army, the 
military, will forgo the civilian elec- 
tions in Honduras. So, what is really 
happening here is this militarization 
of the whole region being exacerbated 
by the fact that we are allowing these 
types of activities in our country. 

I would respectfully request of the 
administration and Secretary Haig 
that we go about the business of fol- 
lowing the laws of this country, fol- 
lowing the charter of the Organization 
of American States, which prohibits 
this type of activity in our country 
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and this type of international terror- 
ism, and get our own house in order so 
that we can pursue the policy of ter- 
rorism across the country and in Latin 
America, and we can get on with the 
stabilization of that most important 
region to our Nation’s interests. 

I thank the Members of this body 
for allowing me to express myself on 
this issue. It is an important issue, one 
that is not going away. 

I am concerned about it from the 
standpoint not only of Honduras, Gua- 
temala, and El Salvador, but I am con- 
cerned that the Switzerland of Central 
America, the hallmark of democracy 
and free enterprise, Costa Rica, is in 
serious, serious economic trouble. 
They are in trouble because they 
import 100 percent of their oil, and be- 
cause the price of coffee has reached 
bottom. They have serious problems in 
that country, and by militarizing the 
region, by getting the Nicaraguans 
concerned about the fact that we may 
be involved in an overthrow of their 
Government through complicity with 
the Somozistas, by getting the Nicara- 
guans to increase their military 
strength on their borders of Costa 
Rica and Honduras, we encourage 
militarization of the region and en- 
courage instability. 

I would hope that before long we in 
this Congress and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee would address this situa- 
tion before it reaches the point where 
it is out of control, or when we all 
have to come back here and discuss 
ways of trying to solve a problem that 
could have been prevented. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I had 
asked for some time myself this after- 
noon to discuss a development the 
gentleman spoke about, the cutting off 
of aid to Nicaragua. I want to com- 
mend my colleague from Michigan for 
his analysis of the situation, for his 
perceptive insights into what has 
brought this about; and moreover, for 
his concern for the people of Nicara- 
gua who are being caught up in this 
cutoff of economic aid and food aid, 
and who have no other recourse but to 
go hungry and go to bed at night on 
an empty stomach. 

The gentleman was talking about 
the problem along the Honduran 
border. I am sure the gentleman is 
aware that since the first of this year, 
since January, there have been, ac- 
cording to reliable sources, over 100 at- 
tacks from across the Honduran 
border launched into Nicaragua by ele- 
ments of the former National Guard 
of Somoza. I do not have any figures 
on how many people have been killed, 
but numerous people have been killed 
in Nicaragua, and, of course, these ter- 
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rorists then flee back across the 
border to a sanctuary in Honduras. 

The gentleman is absolutely right, if 
our Secretary of State means what he 
says about combating terrorism, it 
would seem to me that this is one 
place where he could really combat 
terrorism, right in, as they say, our 
own front yard. 

I am as concerned as the gentleman 
is about cutting Nicaraguan aid. If the 
gentleman will indulge me, I have 10 
minutes time of my own and will be 
glad to yield back some time to him. I 
want to engage in a colloquy after I 
talk for a little bit about the issue. 

I met this morning with Fernando 
Cardinale, a Jesuit priest, whose 
brother, Ernesto, is also a Jesuit. Fer- 
nando is the architect of Nicaragua's 
very successful literacy campaign. Be- 
cause of this, Mr. Cardinale has been 
nominated to receive the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his contribution in improving 
the quality of life in his country, so I 
was interested this morning in finding 
out how Nicaraguans had developed 
and implemented this program, which 
is most comprehensive and to date has 
been one of the most successful efforts 
to eradicate illiteracy, undertaken in a 
peaceful manner by a Third World 
government. 

However, in our discussion the con- 
versation turned to what the gentle- 
man from Michigan talked about in 
his opening remarks, the action taken 
by our Government yesterday in cut- 
ting off the remaining $15 million in 
economic aid that we had pledged as 
special reconstruction assistance to 
that country. Now, according to this 
morning’s Washington Post Senator 
JESSE HELMS and other ultraconserva- 
tives in that body are pressuring the 
administration to withhold this money 
while it reviewed its policy and prod- 
ded Nicaragua to, Halt the flow of 
arms into El Salvador.” 

Now, the State Department, as the 
gentleman says, claims that Nicaragua 
has met our conditions on halting the 
flow of arms. Secretary Haig himself, 
no friend of the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, has said that the flow of arms 
has been reduced to a trickle. 

Nonetheless, the State Department 
stated that aid would be frozen in this 
country in spite of the fact that, “Ac- 
cording to the State Department the 
United States has no hard evidence of 
the arms movements into Nicaragua 
during the past few weeks.” 

From my own view, and I have seen 
the photographs and aerial reconnais- 
sance photographs, and I listened to 
the top secret briefing by the CIA on 
the so-called arms flow from Nicara- 
gua, I remember when our Ambassa- 
dor White held a press conference on 
January 17 of this year and said that 
there had been unconfirmed reports 
that 100 Nicaraguans had gone into El 
Salvador to assist the El Salvadoran 
rebels. Mr. White’s comments on un- 
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confirmed reports were sent to this 
country by reporters, and then they 
were reported in the newspapers as 
confirmed reports that a hundred 
Nicaraguans had gone into El Salva- 
dor. Mr. White held another press con- 
ference to state quite emphatically 
that what he was talking about were 
totally unconfirmed reports by the El 
Salvadoran Government, not con- 
firmed reports; and yet this continued 
to circulate among the press in this 
country as hard evidence, hard facts, 
that a hundred Nicaraguans had some- 
how gone to El Salvador to assist the 
Salvadorans. 

But in looking at that and looking at 
the photographs and listening to top 
secret testimony of the CIA, this 
Member became entirely convinced 
that the evidence they had, which 
they then took to Europe and paro- 
died in front of all the governments of 
Europe to get their support, was noth- 
ing more than just their own assump- 
tions of what was going on, and not 
based upon hard evidence. I say that 
as a former reconnaissance pilot 
myself, looking at those photographs. 
There was nothing there of any hard 
evidence, and I believe that is the 
reason why none of the European gov- 
ernments fell for it, because they saw 
through it. It was nothing more than 
an attempt by some individuals in this 
administration to try to overturn the 
Nicaraguan revolution and to create 
chaos in that country. 

Now, that may sound like a pretty 
hard statement on my part, but let me 
read for this body a recent report, 
statements from a report put out by 
the Heritage Foundation, one of those 
rightwing think tanks, that recently 
published a report called, “A Mandate 
for Leadership.” 

This has been an influential source 
for the Reagan administration’s poli- 
cies and programs. The Heritage 
Foundation report proves that Nicara- 
gua’s fears are relevant indeed, the 
fears that we are going to be involved 
in creating chaos in that country and 
overturning the Government. The 
report states, and I quote: 

Discontented Nicaraguans could be aided 
in an armed struggle against the Sandinis- 
port former National Guardsmen now in 
exile. 


There it is, from the Heritage Foun- 
dation report. The report closes with 
the chilling paragraph: 

The Nicaraguans did not want Somoza 
and they do not want the current Sandin- 
ista government. Despite its show of arms 
the government is still weak— 

Listen to this— 

Still weak and could be dislodged through 
a determined, coordinated and targeted 
effort. 

That is the report from the Heritage 
Foundation. Well, one might say, what 
is the Heritage Foundation? It is just 
one of those rightwing think tanks. 
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But, there is something deeper to it 
than that. The former head of this 
Heritage Foundation when they wrote 
up this report, is none other than 
Richard Allen, now the head of the 
National Security Council, and so if he 
puts his stamp of approval on that 
kind of report, and he is now head of 
the National Security Council, what 
else are the Nicaraguans to believe 
than what we are doing in cutting off 
their food, cutting off their economic 
aid, in not assisting in stopping the 
raids across the Honduran border? 
How else can they interpret that, as 
nothing more than an attempt by this 
administration to create economic and 
political chaos in that country? 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman makes a very good point, and I 
would like to point out the irony of 
the situation which we have here. We 
were active in passing the Nicaraguan 
and Central American aid bill in the 
last Congress. I would suggest to the 
gentleman and my colleagues that if 
we put the same standard on our 
Nation as we put on Nicaragua in that 
aid bill, which is—and I will quote 
from the law: 

Prior to releasing any assistance to the 
Government of Nicaragua under this chap- 
ter, the President shall transmit a certifica- 
tion to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate that the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua has not cooperated with 
or harbored any international terrorist or- 
ganization, or is not abiding, abetting, or 
supporting acts of violence or terrorism in 
other countries. 


If we had to apply that to our coun- 
try, we would not qualify. 
Mr. HARKIN. That is true. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. That is 
just very, very obvious. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman has brought up a very good 
point, and I do not know how much 
validity there is to it, but he stated he 
was concerned about the cutting off of 
aid to Nicaragua. From the quotation 
the gentiman just read, we know that 
this is a fact: Never mind the Nicara- 
guans, the 100 Nicaraguans, going into 
El Salvador, but we do know for a fact 
that El Salvadoran Communist guer- 
rillas are being trained in Nicaragua. 
Then he posed the question: What else 
are they to think? 

But as the gentleman knows, we 
have got to compare apples with 
apples, and if there is a problem in 
training people in Florida camps, 
there is also a problem of being in vio- 
lation of the intent of that quotation 
the gentleman just read, because it is 
a fact—and I think the gentleman will 
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admit it—that there are Communist El 
Salvadorans being trained in Nicara- 
gua for the purpose of overthrowing 
the El Salvadoran Government. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I do not have the 
time. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sponse, I will say that I do not admit 
to that. There is no hard evidence of 
that. 

Would the gentleman please provide 
for me and for this body the hard evi- 
dence that El Salvadoran guerrillas 
are being trained in Nicaragua? The 
gentleman has no such evidence. It is 
nothing more than just a bunch of hot 
air put out by the Heritage Founda- 
tion and a lot of right wingers in this 
country who just want to make us be- 
lieve that is true, and there is no evi- 
dence for it. I will not admit to that. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield for just one fur- 
ther comment, I will be glad to give 
the gentleman the reasonable evidence 
that we have. I would also like it just 
to be made known to everyone here 
that these two gentlemen are not 
speaking for the entire side of that 
aisle, because there are many Mem- 
bers on that side of the aisle who 
agree with the statement that I just 
made. 

Mr. HARKIN. And I wish to point 
out that there are Members on that 
side of the aisle who agree with the 
statement that I just made also. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I doubt that there 
are many. 

Mr. HARKIN. Well, there are some 
reasonable Members on that side who 
would agree with that. 

I would also make one further point. 
By the way, it just occurred to me that 
the gentleman said they would be glad 
to show me the reasonable evidence. 
So now it has come from hard evi- 
dence to reasonable evidence, and 
what is reasonable, of course, is always 
debatable. 

Mr. Speaker, 
yield further? 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like at this point to 
relinquish my time to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) so the gentle- 
man can discuss this issue on his own 
time. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BONIOR) has expired. 


will the gentleman 


CUT OFF OF ECONOMIC AID TO 
NICARAGUA 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
continue our discussion on Nicaragua 
and El Salvador. Now, even if the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. SOLOMON) 
was correct that there is this hard evi- 
dence of shipping arms or something 
like that and if the President could 
invoke then the law mandated by the 
Congress in cutting off economic aid, I 
would point out that the administra- 
tion previously cut off 45,000 metric 
tons of wheat and food to that coun- 
try and that is not covered by any con- 
gressional restrictions relating to an 
arms flow to El Salvador. 

So they just cut off the food aid and 
the wheat that goes to make the 
bread. The aid that helps to feed the 
poor people in Nicaragua is cut off 
prior to any determination ever being 
made that there were arms flowing. 

Again it points to one thing, that 
there are elements in this administra- 
tion that are geared up to create eco- 
nomic chaos in Nicaragua. Nicaragua, 
we must understand, is one of the 
poorest nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. After the civil war their entire 
economy was wrecked. Over 80 percent 
of all the small businesses in that 
country were wrecked by bombing. 
Over 60 percent of their manufactur- 
ing process was completely destroyed 
in that civil war, and that war just 
ended not quite 2 years ago. 

The Somoza government and the So- 
mocistas who left took all the money 
with them and left the country with 
$3 million in their entire bank account 
and with a debt of over $1.5 billion. 

In meeting with Father Cardinale 
this morning and in talking about this 
cutoff of food aid and this cutoff of 
economic aid to Nicaragua at this 
time, he said something which I think 
the Members ought to hear. It was an 
analogy that I think really strikes 
home. He said, “It’s one thing to beat 
up on a healthy person, but,” he said, 
“it is quite another thing to kick an in- 
valid who is lying in a hospital bed.” 

And that is really what we are doing 
to Nicaragua now. They are an invalid 
lying in a hospital bed, and we are 
kicking them while they are down. 

I would say again that in the view of 
many what we are doing is really car- 
rying out what the Heritage Founda- 
tion report said, and again I would 
quote it for the Members. The report 
stated: 

Discontented Nicaraguans could be aided 
in an armed strugle against the Sandinistas 
Sc former National Guardsmen now in 
exile. 


Again I want to report to the Mem- 
bers that the head of that foundation 
that issued that report is now the 
head of our National Security Council, 
Richard Allen. 

Well, I submit that this administra- 
tion’s recent cutoff of this economic 
aid and food aid, in an effort to, as 
they say, stem this flow of arms— 
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which has never been proven and 
which all of our European allies 
laughed at, when, as I understand it, 
this administration went over to show 
them this “hard evidence” they had— 
is no more than the first step in this 
destabilization process, the same de- 
stabilization process that our CIA en- 
gaged in the Dominican Republic, in 
Guatemala, and in Chile. 

I feel that, as was quoted in the Post 
this morning, Senator HELMS and 
“Generalissimo” Haig would like noth- 
ing better than a failure of the San- 
dinista government’s efforts to keep 
private industry going in their coun- 
try. They would like nothing better 
than for this effort to fail. This ad- 
ministration right now is cutting as- 
sistance that we earmarked for the 
private sector of that country because 
it wants, I believe, the economy to 
worsen and ordinary Nicaraguan citi- 
zens to suffer, because if they suffer, 
then they will begin to turn against 
their own government. This, I believe, 
is the explanation that we can find for 
the ban on assistance, after Nicaragua 
complied with what the State Depart- 
ment said it had to comply with, and 
that is the cutting off of the supposed 
arms shipments to El Salvador. 

Now, they have said that perhaps 
the food aid could be started in 2 or 3 
weeks. How many people will starve? 
How many people will suffer? How 
many children will become malnour- 
ished in the meantime because we 
have cut off that food aid to Nicara- 
gua? 

And then they said they are leaving 
the door open for the resumption of 
economic aid later on. When? When 
the conditions become even worse? 
When more national guardsmen cross 
that border from Honduras to Nicara- 
gua to create more economic and polit- 
ical instability in that country? 

I submit that they want to reinsti- 
tute the economic aid and food aid to 
Nicaragua only after that government 
is overthrown, only after they can dic- 
tate to that country what kind of a 
government they ought to have, and 
only after we make sure that we put 
that government in power. 

The United States, I am sorry to say, 
has a long and ugly history of destabi- 
lizing governments in our southern 
part of the Western Hemisphere. As I 
said earlier, our CIA helped to over- 
throw democratically elected govern- 
ments in the Dominican Republic, in 
Guatemala, and in Chile, and in spite 
of much of the puff and roar in this 
administration about Cuba and the 
Soviet Union destabilizing existing 
governments in the Third World, it 
looks like our own State Department 
and the CIA are at it again them- 
selves, as they were some years ago. 

I just hope that the Members of this 
body will understand and look at this 
situation. I know that Nicaragua is a 
small country, just as El Salvador is. I 
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know that in the global conflict be- 
tween the East and the West they 
matter for little, but in terms of what 
we are about as a nation, in terms of 
our own revolutionary background, 
and in terms of what we believe in— 
social justice and economic justice for 
the underprivileged and for the impov- 
erished of the world, those basic 
human qualities on which I think all 
of us can agree, whether we are con- 
servatives, liberals, Republicans, or 
Democrats—on that basis, we ought to 
pay more attention to what is happen- 
ing in Nicaragua and what is happen- 
ing in El Salvador and what is happen- 
ing throughout Central America. 

They are indeed our cousins. They 
are indeed our brothers and sisters in 
this Western Hemisphere, and if we 
turn a deaf ear and a blind eye to 
what is happening to the poor and 
what is happening to the people who 
have suffered for centuries under oli- 
garchical dictatorships in those coun- 
tries, then I fear for what we will 
become ourselves as a nation in the 
future. 

If we want to look at it just in those 
terms, we ought to be about helping 
those people in Nicaragua, if for no 
other reason than in helping them I 
believe we also help ourselves become 
better Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


RAOUL WALLENBERG 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support for House Joint Reso- 
lution 220 which would bestow honor- 
ary U.S. citizenship on Raoul Wallen- 
berg and would request the President 
to ascertain from Soviet authorities 
his whereabouts and take immediate 
action to free him from the Soviet 
Gulag. 

Raoul Wallenberg is quite simply an 
extraordinary person. At the age of 32, 
Wallenberg at the request of the U.S. 
Government went to Budapest, in 
order to save the last remnants of the 
Hungarian Jewish community. In 
Nazi-occupied Hungary, Wallenberg 
was only armed with Swedish diplo- 
matic status, and yet he repeatedly 
confronted Nazi authorities on behalf 
of the Jewish community. Displaying 
personal courage of the highest order, 
he defied prominent SS leaders, in- 
cluding the dreaded architect of the 
Final Solution, Adolf Eichmann. 

Wallenberg printed Swedish pass- 
ports and distributed these passports 
to thousands of potential victims. He 
repeatedly risked his own life by fol- 
lowing the death marches, as he dis- 
tributed passports; and he went daily 
to the deportation trains where he lit- 
erally pulled people out of the 
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clutches of the SS. He purchased and 
rented scores of houses throughout 
Budapest, equipped them with Swed- 
ish flags and protected the Jewish 
residents from the brutal onslaught of 
the SS and the local Fascist move- 
ment, the Arrow Cross. 

When the Red army occupied Buda- 
pest, they arrested Wallenberg on the 
mistaken assumption that he was an 
American spy, because he was indirect- 
ly working for the U.S. Government. 
Soviet authorities could not under- 
stand how one man could be motivated 
to personally save 100,000 innocent 
men, women and children. Although 
the Soviets later claimed that Wallen- 
berg died in prison in 1947, their often 
contradictory stories about his fate do 
not stand close scrutiny. In addition, 
there have been frequent reports from 
former political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union that they have personally met 
Wallenberg during their incarceration 
in the Soviet Gulag. The most recent 
report dates from only 1 year ago. 

For a man who saved so many by 
conferring citizenship upon them, 
granting honorary U.S. citizenship 
would be entirely appropriate, particu- 
larly in light of the fact that Raoul 
Wallenberg was working on behalf of 
the U.S. Government. If he is alive, as 
many accounts testify, this resolution 
would enable the Department of State 
to take extraordinary measures to 
return him to freedom. This country 
should be outraged that this diplomat 
and humanitarian should be impris- 
oned for 35 years on the basis of a pa- 
tently false charge. 

I hope that both the House and the 
Senate will take prompt action to pass 
this important resolution which would 
recognize the great humanitarian 
achievements of Raoul Wallenberg 
who must be considered one of the 
greatest heroes of the 20th century. I 
know that all of my colleagues would 
want to honor one of the few who was 
willing to place his life on the line to 
save potential victims of the holo- 
caust.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Ms. FER- 
RARO) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week, personal business caused me to 
be absent from the House during con- 
sideration of House Resolution 115, 
providing for the expenses of investi- 
gations and studies to be conducted by 
the standing and select committees of 
the House, and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182, to designate April 26, 1982, as 
“National Recognition Day for the 
Veterans of the Vietnam Era.” There 
were four votes taken on these two 
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resolutions, and had I been present, I 
would have voted as follows: 

Rolicall No. 16: Agreeing to an 
amendment to cut 10 percent, or about 
$4 million, from last year’s committee 
funding levels. “Yea.” 

Rollcall No. 17: Agreeing to recom- 
mit the committee funding resolution 
back to the House Administration 
Committee. “Nay.” 

Rollcall No. 18: Adoption of House 
Resolution 115. “Yea.” 

Rolicall No. 20: Passage of House 
Joint Resolution 182. Lea.“ 6 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Bo.anp) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to set 
forth some of the history behind, as 
well as describe the workings of the 
Private Calendar. I hope this might be 
of some value to the Members of this 
House, especially our newer col- 
leagues. 

Of the five House Calendars, the 
Private Calendar is the one to which 
all private bills are referred. Private 
bills deal with specific individuals, cor- 
porations, institutions, and so forth, as 
distinguished from public bills which 
deal with classes only. 

Of the 108 laws approved by the 
First Congress, only 5 were private 
laws. But their number quickly grew 
as the wars of the new Republic pro- 
duced veterans and veterans’ widows 
seeking pensions and as more citizens 
came to have private claims and de- 
mands against the Federal Govern- 
ment. The 49th Congress, 1885 to 
1887, the first Congress for which 
complete workload and output date is 
available, passed 1,031 private laws, as 
compared with 434 public laws. At the 
turn of the century, the 56th Congress 
passed 1,498 private laws and 443 
public laws—a better than 3-to-1 ratio. 

Private bills were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House as far 
back as 1820, and a calendar of private 
bills was established in 1839. These 
bills were initially brought before the 
House by special orders, but the 62d 
Congress changed this procedure by 
its rule XXIV, clause 6, which pro- 
vided for the consideration of the Pri- 
vate Calendar in lieu of special orders. 
This rule was amended in 1932 and 
then adopted in its present form on 
March 22, 1935. 

A determined effort to reduce the 
private bill workload of the Congress 
was made in the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946. Section 131 of that 
act banned the introduction or the 
consideration of four types of private 
bills: First, those authorizing the pay- 
ment of money for pensions; second, 
for personal or property damages for 
which suit may be brought under the 
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Federal tort claims procedure; third, 
those authorizing the construction of 
a bridge across a navigable stream; or 
fourth, those authorizing the correc- 
tion of a military or naval record. 

This ban afforded some temporary 
relief but was soon offset by the rising 
postwar and cold war flood for private 
immigration bills. The 82d Congress 
passed 1,023 private laws, as compared 
with 594 public laws. The 88th Con- 
gress passed 360 private laws as com- 
pared with 666 public laws. 

Under rule XXIV, clause 6, the Pri- 
vate Calendar is called the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. The 
consideration of the Private Calendar 
bills on the first Tuesday is mandatory 
unless dispensed with by a two-thirds 
vote. On the third Tuesday, however, 
recognition for consideration of the 
Private Calendar is within the discre- 
tion of the Speaker and does not take 
precedence over other privileged busi- 
ness in the House. 

On the first Tuesday of each month, 
after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table for reference only, the 
Speaker directs the call of the Private 
Calendar. If a bill called is objected to 
by two or more Members, it is auto- 
matically recommitted to the commit- 
tee reporting it. No reservation of ob- 
jection in entertained. Bills unobject- 
ed to are considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

On the third Tuesday of each 
month, the same procedure is followed 
with the exception that omnibus bills 
embodying bills previously rejected 
have preference and are in order re- 
gardless of objection. 

Such omnibus bills are read by para- 
graph, and no amendments are enter- 
tained except to strike out or reduce 
amounts or provide limitations. Matter 
so striken out shall not be again in- 
cluded in an omnibus bill during that 
session. Debate is limited to motions 
allowable under the rule and does not 
admit motions to strike out the last 
word or reservation of objections. The 
rules prohibit the Speaker from recog- 
nizing Members for statements or for 
requests for unanimous consent for 
debate. Onmibus bills so passed are 
thereupon resolved in their compo- 
nent bills, which are engrossed sepa- 
rately and disposed of as if passed sep- 
arately. 

Private Calendar bills unfinished on 
one Tuesday go over to the next Tues- 
day on which such bills are in order 
and are considered before the call of 
bills subsequently on the calendar. 
Omnibus bills follow the same proce- 
dure and go over to the next Tuesday 
on which that class of business is 
again in order. When the previous 
question is ordered on a Private Calen- 
dar bill, the bill comes up for disposi- 
tion on the next legislative day. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to de- 
scribe to the newer Members the offi- 
cial objectors’ system the House has 
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established to deal with the great 
volume of private bills. 

The majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader each appoint three Members 
to serve as Private Calendar objectors 
during a Congress. The objectors are 
on the floor ready to object to any pri- 
vate bill which they feel is objection- 
able for any reason. Seated near them 
to provide technical assistance are the 
majority and minority legislative 
clerks. 

Should any Member have a doubt or 
a question about a particular private 
bill, he can get assistance from the ob- 
jectors, their clerks, or from the 
Member who introduced the bill. 

The great volume of private bills and 
the desire to have an opportunity to 
study them carefully before they are 
called on the Private Calendar has 
caused the six objectors to agree upon 
certain ground rules. The rules limit 
consideration of bills placed on the 
Private Calendar only shortly before 
the calendar is called. The agreement 
is as follows: 

Reaffirming the policy initially 
adopted on June 3, 1958, the members 
of the majority Private Calendar Ob- 
jectors Committee have today agreed 
that during the 97th Congress, they 
will consider only those bills which 
have been on the Private Calendar for 
a period of 7 calendar days, excluding 
the day the bill is reported and the 
day the calendar is called. Reports 
must be available to the objectors for 
3 calendar days. 

It is agreed that the majority and 
minority clerks will not submit to the 
objectors any bills which do not meet 
this requirement. 

This policy will be strictly enforced 
except during the closing days of a ses- 
sion when House rules are suspended. 

This agreement was entered into by: 
The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BoLanD), the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. OBERSTAR), and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ERTEL); and the minority objectors, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT), the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER), and the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BLILEY).@ 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Hance) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. HANCE. Mr. Speaker, I- am 
today inserting in the Recorp the 
agreement between the majority and 
minority objectors on the Consent- 
Calendar. This agreement outlines the 
conditions under which bills on the 
Consent Calendar will be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite all my col- 
leagues to read this agreement and 
keep it in mind when requesting that 
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measures be considered on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The members of the Consent Calen- 
dar Committee have agreed for the 
97th Congress, upon the following 
policies and procedures: First, general- 
ly, no legislation should pass by unani- 
mous consent which involves an aggre- 
gate expenditure of more than $1 mil- 
lion; second, no bill which changes na- 
tional policy or international policy 
should be permitted to pass on the 
Consent Calendar but rather should 
be afforded the opportunity of open 
and extended debate; third, any bill 
which appears on the Consent Calen- 
dar, even though it does not change 
national or international policy, or 
does not call for an expenditure of 
more than $1 million, should not be 
approved without the membership 
being fully informed of its contents. If 
it is a measure that would apply to a 
majority of the Members of the 
House, in which case the minimum 
amount of consideration that should 
be given such a bill would be clearance 
by the leadership of both parties 
before being brought before the House 
on the Consent Calendar. Such a bill 
would be put over without prejudice 
one or more times to give an opportu- 
nity to the Members to become fully 
informed as to the contents of the bill. 

It must be pointed out to the mem- 
bership that it is not the objective of 
the objectors to obstruct legislation or 
to object to bills or pass them over 
without prejudice because of any per- 
sonal objection to said bill or bills by 
any one Member or all of the members 
of the Consent Calendar Objectors 
Committee, but rather that their real 
purpose, in addition to expediting leg- 
islation, is to protect the membership 
from having bills passed by unanimous 
consent, which in the opinion of the 
objectors, and Members of the House 
might have objection to. 

The members of the Consent Calen- 
dar Committee request that the chair- 
men of the standing committee of the 
House having responsibility for bring- 
ing legislation before the House take 
into account the contents of this state- 
ment before placing the bill on the 
Consent Calendar. While it is not ab- 
solutely necessary for the sponsors of 
the bill appearing on the Consent Cal- 
endar contact the objectors, to avoid 
the bill being put over unnecessarily, 
it is a good practice to do so. The com- 
mittee members welcome the practice 
of getting in touch with them at least 
24 hours in advance of the time the 
legislation is called up on the regular 
call of the Consent Calendar. In many 
instances, such courtesy on the part of 
the sponsors will clear away questions 
which the objectors may have and 
consequently make for expeditious 
handling of the legislation. 

This agreement was entered into by 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Furpro), the gentleman from Texas 
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(Mr. Hance), the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Dyson), the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER), the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Lun- 
GREN), and the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. NAPIER).@ 


BEGINNING FARMERS 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which is de- 
signed to help assure that owner-oper- 
ated family farms continue as the cen- 
tral feature of the American agricul- 
tural production system. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s recent report entitled, 
“A Time To Choose,” today in the 
United States, 1 percent of all land- 
owners own 30.3 percent of the farm- 
land, and 5 percent of the landowners 
own 48.1 percent of all farmland. 
Moreover, 69.5 percent of all farmland 
is owned by farmers age 50 or older, 
farmers who will be retiring through- 
out the 1980’s. Only 5.9 percent of 
total farmland acreage is owned by 
farmers age 35 and under. If present 
trends continue, as older farmers 
retire, their land will be sold primarily 
to existing farmland owners who will 
consolidate their holdings, thus in- 
creasing average farm size and limiting 
the number of total farms and farm- 
ers. 

In addition, if existing trends contin- 
ue, the larger farms will be increasing- 
ly owned by individuals who merely 
oversee their farms and are not in- 
volved in the day-to-day farming activ- 
ities characteristic of an owner-opera- 
tor. In a survey taken of 14 key agri- 
cultural counties in my northwest 
Iowa congressional district, farmers 
who own and operate their land were 
found to be a minority of landowners 
in every county surveyed. Anywhere 
from just 23 to up to 42 percent of the 
farmers were found to be actual 
owner-operators. Also, from 58 to 77 
percent of the farmland in these coun- 
ties was found to be owned by absen- 
tee landlords. 

Clearly, if beginning young farmers 
do not have the resources to acquire a 
farm during the critical next several 
years when many older farmers will be 
leaving the land, our farming system 
will become a system dominated by 
giant farms controlled by absentee 
landlords who may have less and less 
regard for the welfare of our rural 
communities and our rural way of life. 

We must take steps to assure that 
we seize upon this impending transi- 
tion period in farmland ownership as 
an opportunity to reaffirm our sup- 
port for family farms and family farm- 
ers. The measure I am proposing 
today is a modest, but needed attempt 
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to insure this desirable transfer of 
farmland ownership. 

Essentially, this bill is intended to 
encourage the States to establish their 
own programs to provide loans or 
other incentives to beginning farmers 
who wish to purchase their own farm. 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Texas have already established begin- 
ning farmer assistance programs, and 
the legislatures in several other States 
are currently debating such programs. 
My legislation, the Beginning Farmers 
Assistance Act of 1981, would simply 
authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, following certain guidelines, to 
provide Federal loan guarantees in 
support of direct loans made by the 
States under their programs to assist 
farmers seeking to purchase a family 
farm. 

This bill is an attempt to augment, 
and not duplicate, the efforts of the 
Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) to provide loans to beginning 
farmers so that they can purchase 
their first farm under reasonable 
terms and conditions. 

In fiscal year 1980, the Farmers 
Home Administration obligated $1.35 
billion in direct farm ownership loans 
that benefited nearly 17,577 farms or 
other rural enterprises. Of this 


amount, approximately 70 percent was 
lent as direct loans with an interest 
rate reflecting the cost of money to 
the Government, and the balance was 
obligated as direct loans with a subsi- 
dized interest rate of as low as 5 per- 
cent. Funds for this direct loan pro- 


gram have rarely been sufficient to 
meet the demand of those aspiring to 
farm ownership. 

In addition to the direct farm owner- 
ship loans made by FmHA, that the 
rural lending agency also, in fiscal 
year 1980, guaranteed approximately 
$27.8 million loans made by commer- 
cial lending sources. These guaranteed 
loans assisted just 253 farming oper- 
ations nationwide. In my own State of 
Iowa not one farm ownership loan 
guarantee was approved by FmHA in 
fiscal year 1980. 

A comparison of the types of farm 
ownership loan assistance available 
through FmHA reveals that of the 
$1.63 billion in total assistance that 
was approved in fiscal year 1980, just 
17 percent was in the form of loan 
guarantees. The most common expla- 
nation I have received for the reluc- 
tance of private lenders to participate 
in the loan guarantee lending program 
is the paperwork and regulations in- 
volved. Also, the demand for this type 
of assistance is low because the terms 
of the loans secured in this manner 
are often not reasonable enough to 
enable that young farmer to make the 
first purchase of farmland. 

Mr. Speaker, as we know, loan guar- 
antees, unlike direct loans, are off- 
budget items, and their authorization 
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has little impact on our efforts to 
reduce Federal spending and trim the 
budget deficit. To the extent that we 
can reduce the need to increase the 
amount of direct loan funding needed 
for FmHA’'s farm ownership program 
by supplementing with loan guarantee 
_assistance, we have the potential for 
easing the pressure to increase Federal 
outlays while at the same time ad- 
dressing the high capital barriers 
which make entry into agriculture ex- 
tremely difficult for most young farm- 
ers. 

The State often can provide loans at 
interest rates below those found on 
loans made by commercial lenders. If 
these State-financed loans are sup- 
ported by Federal guarantees, the in- 
terest on the loans can be made even 
more favorable. In designing programs 
to aid young farmers, the States often 
are better able than the Federal Gov- 
ernment to determine the specific 
needs of the young farmers in the 
State and construct the program ac- 
cordingly. 

My bill would set up a pilot program 
that would provide Federal loan guar- 
antees to the first 20 States that sub- 
mitted program proposals to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for approval 
under the guidelines established in the 
legislation. As I indicated, the Federal 
loan guarantees would be used to sup- 
port direct loans issued by the States 
under their programs. 

I think it is important to emphasize 
that the program I am proposing 
offers loan guarantees as its essential 
feature, and as I pointed out above, 
loan guarantees are provided with 
little impact on the Federal budget. In 
addition, the amount appropriated 
under the $250 million per year au- 
thorization in the bill may be lever- 
aged at the rate of 5 to 1, thus maxi- 
mizing the number of loans that ulti- 
mately may be guaranteed with the 
initial Federal commitment. Finally, 
this pilot program has an explicit 
sunset provision which states that the 
Secretary’s authority to guarantee 
loans expires on October 1, 1984. 

I am confident that my colleagues 
will join me in recognizing the need 
for this proposal as a means of assur- 
ing the continued dominance of 
owner-operated farms throughout our 
rural sector, and I hope they will lend 
it their full support. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, and before 
highlighting the major provisions of 
the Beginning Farmers Assistance Act 
of 1981 and providing the language of 
the bill, I would like to thank the Na- 
tional Family Farm Coalition for the 
support that it has given to this con- 
cept and the commitment that it has 
demonstrated to preserving the family 
farm unit as the mainstay of agricul- 
ture. 

An analysis of the major provisions 
of the bill and the bill itself follows: 
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SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BEGIN- 
NING FARMERS ASSISTANCE Acr or 1981— 
H.R. 2977 


Section 1. Title: “Beginning Farmers As- 
sistance Act of 1981.” 

Section 2. Findings. The Congress finds as 
follows: 

(1) The average size of farms is increasing, 
and the number of farms and farmers is de- 
clining. The decline in the number of farms 
limits rural opportunities both on the farms 
and in the communities that depend on a 
strong farm economy. 

(2) The cost of purchasing a family farm 
has grown substantially in recent years, 
making entry into farming almost impossi- 
ble except for those individuals who inherit 
a farm or have considerable financial assets. 

(3) Neither the private market nor the ex- 
isting Federal programs are able to provide 
the necessary financial assistance to begin- 
ning or part-time farmers to enter full-time 
farming. 

(4) If new entrants into full-time family 
farming are discouraged by the high capital 
requirements, farmland that might other- 
wise have gone to new farmers may be sold 
to existing farmers who are consolidating 
and expanding their holdings, to nonfarm- 
ing investors for lease to farmers, or to in- 
vestors who will remove the land from agri- 
cultural use. 

(5) The degree of absentee ownership of 
farmland is increasing significantly. 

(6) The maintenance of a farm system 
dominated by family-size units is and should 
be a basic goal of American Agricultural 
policy. The maintenance of such a system, 
however, is possible only if entry into full- 
time farming is attainable by those who 
lack substantial individual assets. 

(7) The most appropriate manner for 
entry into full-time family farming and the 
barriers to such entry vary by state and by 
region. Any program to provide assistance 
to those seeking to enter into full-time 
family farming should be adapted to local 
conditions. 

(8) Federal support for local efforts to aid 


those interested in and qualified for entry 


into full-time family farming will help to 
maintain the family farm system and pre- 
vent further consolidation of small farms. 

Section 3. Establishment of Program. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
vide loan guarantees to the states for up to 
90% of the principle and interest on loans 
made by the states to individuals seeking to 
purchase a family farm. 

Section 4. Application for State Implemen- 
tation of Program. Within 180 days of en- 
actment of this act, the Secretary must 
issue regulations providing for the states to 
participate in the program. The states may 
then submit applications under the regula- 
tions for participation in the program. 

Section 5. Approval of State Application. 
Under the pilot program established by this 
act, the Secretary may approve up to 20 
states of participation in the program. In 
their applications, the states must provide 
information describing the procedures 
which the states will follow to insure the ef- 
fective and sound implementation of the 
state program. 

An application submitted by a state must 
be approved or disapproved by the Secre- 
tary within 90 days of receipt. 

A state may, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, amend its program at any time. 

The Secretary may terminate a state pro- 
gram's eligibility for federal loan guarantees 
if the Secretary finds that the state is not in 
compliance with the terms of the program. 
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Section 6. Eligibility of Individuals. An 
individual is eligible to receive a loan under 
the program if such individual: 

(1) seeks to purchase and operate a family 
farm, 

(2) has not purchased or owned a farm in 
the past 10 years, 

(3) is unable to obtain credit from conven- 
tional lending sources, including the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, 

(4) is qualified to operate a family farm 
and has at least one year of farming experi- 
ence. 

(5) has a net worth of less than $100,000 
and assets of less than $300,000, and 

(6) satisfies any other criteria that may be 
established by the state under its program. 

Section 7. Lapse of Loan Guarantee. If an 
individual sells the land purchased with the 
aid of the loan guarantee, the guarantee 
shall be withdrawn. 

Section 8. Reports. The Secretary shall 
submit to the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture an annual report on the operation of 
the “Beginning Farmers Assistance Pro- 
gram.” 


Section 9. Limitation of Authority. In 
each of the three fiscal years during which 
this program is authorized to operate, the 
Secretary may guarantee up to 5 times the 
amount appropriated for the program. 
Sunset provision. The authority of the Sec- 
retary to make loan guarantees under this 
program shall end on October 1, 1984. 

Section 10. Amendment to the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act. 
Amends the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act to authorize the use of 
the loan guarantee for the financing of 
“points” on the sale of farm land. 

Section 11. Definitions. 

(1) The term “family farm” means a farm 
which is owned and operated by an individu- 
al with the assistance of the members of 
such individual's family and of not more 
than the equivalent of the labor of 1 person 
working full-time, is small enough to be op- 
erated by such individual with the assist- 
ance of the members of such individual's 
family or of not more than the equivalent of 
the labor of 1 person working full time, and 
provides sufficient income in years with 
average or better than average crop yields 
to enable such individual to meet not less 
than 30 percent of such individual's neces- 
sary family and operating expenses, includ- 
ing the maintenance of essential chattel and 
real property, and the payment of debts; 

(2) The term “family farm” means an in- 
dividual who operates a family farm, who 
derives not less than 30 percent of such indi- 
vidual's gross income from the operation of 
such farm, and whose employment off such 
farm does not prevent such individual from 
personally performing necessary tasks of 
operating such farm. 

Section 12. Authorization of Appropri- 
ations. For each of the fiscal years 1982, 
1983, and 1984, $250 million is authorized to 
carry out the “Beginning Farmers Assist- 
ance Program.” 


ELR. 2977 
A bill to establish a pilot program to provide 
guarantees for loans made under State 
programs to assist individuals who are 
qualified, but lack financial resources, to 
acquire family farms, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Beginning Farmers 
Assistance Act of 1981.” 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds as follows: 

(1) The average size of farms is increasing, 
and the number of farms and farmers is de- 
clining. The decline in the number of farms 
limits rural opportunities both on farms and 
in the communities that depend on a strong 
farm economy. 

(2) The cost of purchasing a family farm 
has grown substantially in recent years, 
making entry into farming almost impossi- 
ble, except for those individuals who inherit 
a farm or have considerable financial] assets. 

(3) Neither the private market nor the ex- 
isting Federal programs are able to provide 
the necessary financial assistance to begin- 
ning or part-time farmers to enter full-time 
farming. 

(4) If new entrants into full-time family 
farming are discouraged by the high capital 
requirements, farmland that might other- 
wise have gone to new farmers may be sold 
to existing farmers who are consolidating 
and expanding their holdings, to nonfarm- 
ing investors for lease to farmers, or to in- 
vestors who will remove the land from agri- 
cultural use. 

(5) The degree of absentee ownership of 
farmland is increasing significantly. 

(6) The maintenance of a farm system 
dominated by family-size units is and should 
be a basic goal of American agricultural 
policy. The maintenance of such a system, 
however, is possible only if entry into full- 
time family farming is attainable by those 
who lack substantial individual assets. 

(7) The most appropriate manner for 
entry into full-time family farming and the 
barriers to such entry vary by State and 
region. Any program to provide assistance 
to those seeking to enter into full-time 
family farming should be adapted to local 
conditions. 

(8) Federal support for local efforts to aid 
those interested in and qualified for entry 
into full-time family farming will help to 
maintain the family farm system and pre- 
vent further consolidation of small farms. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall establish a program to provide loan 
guarantees to States for loans made by 
agencies of such States to individuals— 

(1) who seek to purchase and operate 
family farms, 

(2) who have been approved by State 
agencies for participation in such program, 
and 

(3) who are eligible under section 6. 

(b) Under the program described in sub- 
section (a), the Secretary may guarantee 
the payment of not more than 90 percent of 
the principal and interest payable under a 
loan made by a State agency to an individu- 
al described in such subsection if there is in 
effect with respect to such State at the time 
such loan is made an application submitted 
and approved under section 4. 

APPLICATION FOR STATE IMPLEMENTATION OF 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 4. (a) Not more than 180 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall issue rules for the imple- 
mentation in States of the beginning farm- 
ers assistance program established under 
section 3(a). 

(b) To participate in such program, an 
agency designated by the chief executive of- 
ficer of a State shall submit an application 
to the Secretary, in accordance with the 
rules issued under subsection (a), setting 
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forth such information as the Secretary 

may require with respect to the implemen- 

tation of such program by such agency. 
APPROVAL OF STATE APPLICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall approve not 
more than 20 applications submitted under 
section 4(b) by State agencies if each such 
application— 

(1) includes a certification that the chief 
executive officer of the State involved has 
designated such State agency to implement 
the beginning farmers assistance program 
throughout such State, 

(2) includes a description of a procedure to 
insure that such State agency selects for 
participation in the beginning farmers as- 
sistance program individuals who are likely 
to repay loans guaranteed by the Secretary 
under such program, 

(3) includes a description of a procedure to 
insure that individuals who receive such 
loans purchase family farms which are not 
larger than the average size of the family 
farms located in the State involved, 

(4) includes a description of procedures to 
insure that such program is effectively im- 
plemented and efficiently administered by 
such State agency throughout such State, 

(5) provides assurances, and includes a 
procedure to insure, that loans under such 
program are made by such State agency 
only if such State agency determines, after 
an appraisal of the family farm involved, 
that the purchase price of such family farm 
is reasonable, and 

(6) provides assurances that such State 
agency not include in any loan agreement 
terms and conditions which are detrimental 
to the successful operation of the family 
farm involved. 

(bX1) The Secretary shall approve or dis- 
approve an application submitted under sec- 
tion 4(b) not later than 90 days after such 
application is received by the Secretary. 

(2)(A) With the approval of the Secretary, 
a State may amend such application from 
time to time. 

(B) The Secretary shall approve or disap- 
prove an amendment to such application 
not later than 90 days after such amend- 
ment is received by the Secretary. 

(cX1) If, after the approval of an applica- 
tion submitted under section 4(b), the Sec- 
retary finds that a State agency is not com- 
plying with the terms of such application, 
the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
of such noncompliance. 

(2) If such noncompliance continues for a 
period exceeding 180 days or if such State 
agency refuses to amend such application in 
such manner as the Secretary may require 
to insure compliance, then the Secretary 
shall revoke such application and shall ter- 
minate the participation of such State 
agency in the beginning farmers assistance 
program. 

(3A) The termination under paragraph 
(2) of participation by a State agency in 
such program shall not affect the validity of 
any guarantee made by the Secretary with 
respect to any loan made by such State 
agency before the date of such termination. 

(B) Such termination shall not affect the 
eligibility of such State agency, or of any 
other agency of the State involved, to 
submit a subsequent application under sec- 
tion 4(b) and to implement such program. 

ELIGIBILITY OF INDIVIDUALS 

Sec. 6. (a) An individual is eligible to re- 
ceive a loan under the beginning farmers as- 
sistance program if such individual— 

(1) seeks to purchase and operate a family 
farm, 
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(2) has not purchased or owned a family 
farm in the 10-year period ending on the 
date such individual applies for a loan guar- 
anteed under such program, 

(3) certifies to the State agency involved 
that if a loan guarantee is not made availa- 
ble under such program, then such individu- 
al will be unable to obtain the credit neces- 
sary to become a family farmer, 

(4) provides to such State agency docu- 
mentary evidence that an application of 
such individual for a loan on reasonable 
terms for the purchase of a family farm has 
been rejected by a commercial lender and 
by the Farmers Home Administration, in 
the 90-day period ending on the date such 
individual submits an application to such 
State agency for a loan guaranteed under 
such program, 

(5) demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
such State agency that such individual is 
qualified to purchase and operate a family 
farm, 

(6) has not less than 1 year of experience 
working full-time on a farm or operating a 
farm, 

(7) has a net worth of less than $100,000 
and assets having an aggregate value of less 
than $300,000 in fiscal year 1982, or less 
than such respective amounts adjusted an- 
nually for fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 
1984 by the Secretary to take into account 
changes in the value of such amounts 
caused by inflation, and 

(8) satisfies any other criteria established 
by such State agency concerning the size of 
any family farm to be purchased by such in- 
dividual with such loan. 

(b) To participate in the beginning farm- 
ers assistance program, an eligible individu- 
al shall submit to a State agency a loan 
application containing the information de- 
scribed in subsection (a) and such other in- 
formation as such State agency may re- 
quire. 


LAPSE OF LOAN GUARANTEE 


Sec. 7. A loan guarantee made under the 
beginning farmers assistance program shall 
lapse if the individual who obtains the loan 
guaranteed under such program voluntarily 
transfers, by sale or otherwise, any interest 
in the family farm purchased with such 
loan. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry of the Senate and to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, not later than December 31 of 
each year, a report on the operation of the 
beginning farmers assistance program 
during the fiscal year ending in the year in 
which such report is required. The first 
such report shall be made after the first full 
fiscal year of operation of such program. 


LIMITATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 9. (a) In any fiscal year the aggregate 
amount of outstanding loans with respect to 
which the Secretary may make guarantees 
under section 3 may not exceed an amount 
equal to 5 times the difference between— 

(1) the aggregate amount appropriated, 
and available for, loan guarantees under 
this Act, and 

(2) the aggregate amount paid by the Sec- 
retary as a result of defaults in the repay- 
8 of loans guaranteed under such sec- 
tion. 

(b) The authority of the Secretary under 
section 3 to make loan guarantees shall 
lapse on October 1, 1984. The preceding sen- 
tence shall not be construed to affect the 
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validity of any loan guarantee made before 
such data. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSOLIDATED FARM AND RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Sec. 10. The first sentence of section 
303(a) of the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1923(a)) is 
amended by inserting “and points” before 
the period. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 11. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “beginning farmers assistance 
program” means the program established 
by the Secretary under section 3(a), 

(2) the term “family farm” means a farm 
which— 

(A) is owned and operated by an individu- 
al with the assistance of the members of 
such individual's family and of not more 
than the equivalent of the labor of 1 person 
working full-time, 

(B) is small enough to be operated by such 
individual with the assistance of the mem- 
bers of such individual's family or of not 
more than the equivalent of the labor of 1 
person working full time, and 

(C) provides sufficient income in years 
with average or better than average crop 
yields to enable such individual to meet not 
less than 30 percent of such individual's nec- 
essary family and operating expenses, in- 
cluding the maintenance of essential chattel 
and real property, and the payment of 
debts, 

(3) the term “family farmer” means an in- 
dividual— 

(A) who operates a family farm, 

(B) who derives not less than 30 percent 
of such individual’s gross income from the 
operation of such farm, and 

(C) whose employment off such farm does 
not prevent such individual from personally 
performing necessary tasks of operating 
such farm, 

(4) the term Secretary“ means the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, 

(5) the term State“ includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and the territor- 
ies and possessions of the United States, and 

(6) the term “State agency” means an 
agency of a State, which administers the be- 
ginning farmers assistance program 
throughout such State. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the beginning farmers 
assistance program $250,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984.6 


CONSOLIDATION OF CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS OF VA REGIONAL 
OFFICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, March 26, the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs adopted 
budget recommendations for the 
Budget Committee’s use in considering 
those functions of Government admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Adminstra- 
tion in relation to President Reagan’s 
proposed budget cuts. 

Though I strongly support the.Presi- 
dent’s efforts to reduce overall Federal 
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spending, I do not agree with all of the 
administration’s proposed reductions 
of $743.7 million in budget authority 
and $830.9 in outlays for veterans’ 
benefits and services. 

It should be noted, Mr. Speaker, 
that these reductions would be in addi- 
tion to those already recommended by 
former President Carter. When the 
former President's reductions are 
added to the current administration’s, 
the proposed outlay reduction for vet- 
erans’ programs approaches $1 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot accept any re- 
ductions in direct health care person- 
nel out of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery; nor can I accept the con- 
solidation of hospital wards proposed 
by the administration. At a time when 
we know that staffs of most VA hospi- 
tals are inadequate, and at a time 
when we know and have documented 
that eligible veterans who need care 
and treatment are being turned away 
from some medical facilities, we 
cannot afford to lose any more operat- 
ing beds. Nor can there be any further 
cuts in medical care and medical and 
prosthetic research personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, of more concern to me 
at the moment is the administration's 
proposed plan to consolidate most of 
the current functions now being per- 
formed in our 58 regional offices locat- 
ed throughout the country. The Presi- 
dent has proposed the consolidation of 
the adjudication and loan guaranty 
functions of these regional offices into 
one central location. If we allow this 
to happen, it will eventually bring 
about the closing of some, if not most, 
of the existing regional offices—al- 
though the administration would sug- 
gest otherwise. Under the President’s 
proposed plan, if regional offices are 
not closed, such offices would be a re- 
gional office” in name only. There 
would be nothing left but a few veter- 
an contact personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, under the administra- 
tion’s proposed plan, there would be 
established a centralized nationwide 
claims processing and loan guaranty 
center in fiscal year 1982. This center 
would house the majority of the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Benefits operat- 
ing personnel. Currently, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Benefits has 16,404 
employees. The plan is to cut this 
number to 14,521 in 1982. Of this 
number 12,000 employees would be 
transferred to the proposed central lo- 
cation. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, this propos- 
al did not come from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. In my view, the decision 
was made by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget without the VA’s 
knowledge. 

Anyone familiar with current VA 
programs would understand that this 
objective cannot be achieved in fiscal 
year 1982. 

Why? 

It would be administratively impossi- 
ble to bring about a change of this 
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magnitude in such a short period of 
time. First and foremost, where would 
you find the space? As stated by a 
member of our committee, it would 
take a building almost as big as the 
Pentagon to house the number of 
people and the records that would be 
contained in such a move. The physi- 
cal move of 12,000 personnel would be 
impossible to accomplish in such a 
short period of time. The expense to 
move these 12,000 people would be 
prohibitive, and the expense of termi- 
nating current leases would be enor- 
mous. 

It would take years to acquire GSA 
lease space large enough to accommo- 
date the number of employees re- 
quired for the proposed national proc- 
essing center. Many additional prob- 
lems would have to be worked out. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I point this 
out is to show that this proposal was 
obviously not very well thought out. It 
appears to have been made by some- 
one at OMB with a calculator in hand, 
rather than by experienced VA per- 
sonnel who understand the impact of 
a decision of this nature. 

Having said all of this, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to clearly establish my firm 
and strong opposition to any consoli- 
dation proposal and would urge my 
colleagues on the Committee on the 
Budget and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to reject this proposed plan. 

The personnel reductions proposed 
by the administration must be re- 
stored. If not, it will only be the first 
of several to be proposed in the next 2 
or 3 years—resulting in the closing of 
existing regional offices. 

So that my colleagues will be aware 
of the impact the proposed consolida- 
tion would have on the 58 regional of- 
fices located throughout the country— 
at least 1 in each State—there follows 
at the close of my remarks a listing of 
full-time employment equivalency and 
expenditures by regional office for the 
Department of Veterans’ Benefits. 

I want each of my colleagues to take 
note of the amount of funds now 
being spent in each State to operate 
these offices. If they are closed in the 
future, not only will the State and 
local governments lose the income due 
to the operation of these offices, but 
more importantly, Mr. Speaker, veter- 
ans can expect lengthy delays in get- 
ting their applications processed in 
the future. The efficient operation we 
now have will be lost. 

I frankly do not understand why 
this decision was made. In my view, it 
goes against the basic commitment the 
President expressed so many times 
during his campaign—his commitment 
to decentralizing the Federal Govern- 
ment and returning those functions to 
State and local governments wherever 
possible. This decision, Mr. Speaker, 
would have just the opposite effect. 
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It will take from State and local 
communities those functions which 
are being managed so efficiently and 
place them in the hands of one Feder- 
al bureaucratic office centrally locat- 
ed. It would be a terrible and tragic 
mistake, and I hope it is rejected. 

Should this proposal be contained in 
the appropriations bill when it is con- 
sidered by the House, I want my col- 
leagues to know that I shall consider 
offering an amendment to add back 
the amount of money necessary to 
keep the regional offices operating in 
the various States at the current oper- 
ating level. 

A listing of full-time employment 
equivalency and expenditures by re- 
gional office for the Department of 
Veterans’ Benefits follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1980 COSTS 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
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legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GUNDERSON), to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mrs. HECKLER, for 10 minutes today. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bontor of Michigan), to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 
Mr. HUBBARD, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Bontor of Michigan, for 30 min- 
utes, today. 
. LAFatce, for 15 minutes, today. 
. FERRARO, for 5 minutes, today. 
. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 
. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 
BoLAxp, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Hance, for 5 minutes, today. 
. HARKIN, for 10 minutes, today. 
. BEDELL, for 5 minutes, today. 
. SHARP, for 5 minutes, today. 
. DyMALLY, for 5 minutes, today. 
MONTGOMERY, for 5 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GuNDERSON), and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

Mr. Rupp. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. Bax of Missouri. 

Mr. Roserts of South Dakota in 
three instances. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. COURTER. 

Mr. GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bonror of Michigan), and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. 

Mr. STUDDS. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. WEIss. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. 

Mr. Morrett in two instances. 

Mr. FOGLiETTA. 

Mr. Lowry of Washington. 

Mr. GARCIA. 

Mr. GUARINI in two instances. 

Mr. McDona.p in two instances. 

Mr. Nowak in five instances. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mr. HEFTEL. 

Mr. DONNELLY. 

Mr. SCHUMER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 12 minutes 
P. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, April 
6, 1981, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1002. A letter from the Executive Asso- 
ciate Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that various appropri- 
ations have been apportioned on a deficien- 
cy basis as a result of pay increases for Fed- 
eral employees, pursuant to section 
3679(e2) of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

1003. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting the proceedings of the 
81st National Convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, pursuant to section 8 of the 
act of May 28, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 97-39); to 
the Committee on Armed Services and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1004. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Credit Union Administration, transmit- 
ting the Board’s second annual report on ac- 
tivities of the Administration, pursuant to 
section 102(d) of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1005. A letter from the Acting Director, 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations 
under the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1006 A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, transmitting a report on the 
Board's activities under the Government in 
the Sunshine Act during calendar year 1980, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1007. A letter from the National Quarter- 
master and Adjutant, Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., transmitting the 
proceedings of the organization’s national 
convention and its financial statements for 
the 9 months ended June 30, 1980, pursuant 
to section 16 of Public Law 85-530, and sec- 
tion 3 of Public Law 88-504 (H. Doc. No. 97- 
40); to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

1008. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the necessary funds for the comple- 
tion of certain comprehensive river basin 
plans for flood control, navigation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ALBOSTA: 

H.R. 2976. A bill to modify the project for 

flood protection on the Saginaw River, 
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Mich.; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. BEDELL (for himself and Mr. 
Dorcan of North Dakota): 

H.R. 2977. A bill to establish a pilot pro- 
gram to provide guarantees for loans made 
under State programs to assist individuals 
who are qualified, but lack financial re- 
sources, to acquire family farms, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BONKER (for himself, Mr. 
AvuCorn, Mr. Dicks, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
and Mr. SWIFT): 

H.R. 2978. A bill to provide for additional 
protection of steelhead trout as a game fish, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affair and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOKS (for himself, Mr. 
FOUNTAIN, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. WEISS, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. KIND- 
NESS, and Mr. BOWEN): 

H.R. 2979. A bill to extend the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the National His- 
torical Publications and Records Commis- 
sion for fiscal years 1982 and 1983; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CARMAN: 

H.R. 2980. A bill to give the Federal Re- 
serve Board authority to impose reserves on 
money market mutual funds; jointly, to the 
Committees on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

H.R. 2981. A bill to repeal section 3402(q) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
requires for income tax purposes, amounts 
to be withheld from certain gambling win- 
nings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLEMAN (for himself and 
Mr. Roserts of Kansas): 

H.R. 2982. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the estate of 
a decedent a deduction for certain bequests 
of interests in property used in farms or 
other trades or businesses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COURTER: 

H.R. 2983. A bill authorizing supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1981 for 
the Board for International Broadcasting; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAN DANIEL: 

H.R. 2984. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to repeal the au- 
thority under section 212 of that act to es- 
tablish an adverse wage rate for nonimmi- 
grant aliens brought into the United States 
for agricultural labor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAN DANIEL (for himself, 
Mr. Price, Mr. WHITE, Mr. DICKIN- 
son, Mr. BEARD, Mr. STRATTON, and 
Mr. NICHOLS): 

H.R. 2985. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide employment protec- 
tion for employees of nonappropriated fund 
instrumentalities of the Department of De- 
fense who report violations of law or mis- 
management; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DONNELLY: 

H.R. 2986. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to permit savings 
and loan associations to make and invest in 
reverse annuity mortgages to the extent 
permitted by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 2987. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow individuals a 
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refundable tax credit for certain amounts of 
the rent they pay on their principal resi- 
dences which is attributable to real proper- 
ty taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2988. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the ex- 
clusion from gross income of interest on sav- 
ings deposits which may be used by the fi- 
nancial institution only for mortgages on 
owner-occupied residences; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. FENWICK (for herself, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mrs. ROUKEMA, and Mr. 
COURTER): 

H.R. 2989. A bill to establish a mandatory 
final offer selection process in the case of 
any labor dispute between the Port Authori- 
ty Trans-Hudson Corp, and representatives 
of employees of such corporation that is not 
resolved under the procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 2990. A bill to amend the mineral 
leasing laws of the United States to provide 
for uniform treatment of certain receipts 
under such laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. HECKLER: 

H.R. 2991. A bill to require Federal agen- 
cies to report to the Congress concerning 
rules and regulations which result in differ- 
ent treatment based on gender and to insure 
that words and the effect of words in Feder- 
al statutes and regulations are gender neu- 
tral; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. HEFTEL: 

H.R. 2992. A bill to encourage and en- 
hance the use of domestic renewable re- 
sources in small power production facilities, 
and to encourage the efficient use of energy 
resources in cogeneration facilities, by re- 
moving certain regulatory restrictions re- 
specting small power production and cogen- 
eration facilities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

H.R. 2993. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow certain indi- 
viduals who have attained age 65 or who are 
disabled a refundable tax credit for proper- 
ty taxes paid by them on their principal 
residences or for a certain portion of the 
rent they pay for their principal residences; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself and 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee): 

H.R. 2994. A bill to further local and State 
efforts to address the continuing permanent 
conversion of agricultural land to nonagri- 
cultural uses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McDONALD: 

H.R. 2995. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to repeal the mini- 
mum wage requirements of that act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 2996. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to 
$150,000 the amount of group-term life in- 
surance which may be provided by an em- 
ployer and exluded from the gross income 
of an employee; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland (for 
himself and Mr. McDape): 

H.R. 2997. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; to the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

H.R. 2998. A bill to consolidate and 
modify the terms of the Small Business Ad- 
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ministration programs under sections 7(a), 
Te), Ich), 74), and 70) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act and sections 501 and 502 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958; to 
the Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 2999. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend authority to provide 
contract hospital care and medical services 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDINE (for himself and 
Mr. BARNARD): 

H.R. 3000. A bill to assist cities, counties, 
and States by amending section 5136 of the 
Revised Statues, as amended, with respect 
to the authority of national banks to under- 
write and deal in securities issued by State 
and local governments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. NELLIGAN: 

H.R. 3001. A bill to amend section 1751 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to provide 
the same penalties for attempting to 
murder the President or other person pro- 
tected under such section as are provided 
for the murder of such a person; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, and Mr. SHARP): 

H.R. 3002. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations to the Department of Energy for ci- 
vilian programs for fiscal year 1982; jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce, Interior and Insular Affairs, and Sci- 
ence and Technology. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota: 

H.R. 3003. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide estate and 
gift tax equity for family enterprises, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT (for himself, Mr. 
ConaBLe, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. PHILIP M. Crane, Mr. FPRENZEL, 
Mr. Martin of North Carolina, Mr. 
Barats, Mr. Grapison, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Lorr, Mr. WALKER, Mr. COLLINS 
of Texas, Mr. GRISHAM, Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. GINGRICH, and 
Mr. SHUMWAY): 

H.R. 3004. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to improve the oper- 
ation of the AFDC program, to give the 
States, a fiscal incentive to reduce error and 
waste in the AFDC program, to permit the 
States to use savings from the AFDC pro- 
gram to defray the costs of other welfare 
programs, to provide fiscal relief to the 
States under the AFDC program, to make it 
clear the States may impose work require- 
ments as a condition of eligibility for AFDC 
payments, and to establish a demonstration 
project to provide a pilot test of the States 
ability to create their own welfare programs 
as an alternative to the AFDC program; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER: 

H.R. 3005. A bill to encourage States to 
provide unemployment benefits to certain 
partially unemployed workers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 

H.R. 3006. A bill to amend the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 to authorize considera- 
tion of danger to the community in setting 
conditions of release, to authorize revoca- 
tion of pretrial release for persons who vio- 
late their release conditions, intimidate wit- 
nesses or jurors, or commit new offenses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHUMWAY: 

H.R. 3007. A bill to amend chapter 44 (re- 
lating to firearms) of title 18 of the United 
States Code to prohibit the importation of 
any part of a firearm if the importation of 
such firearm is prohibited under that chap- 
ter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SOLARZ: 

H.R. 3008. A bill requiring U.S. persons 
who control enterprises in South Africa to 
comply with certain fair employment princi- 
ples, prohibiting any new loans by U.S. fi- 
nancial or lending institutions to the South 
African Government or to South African 
corporations or other entities owned or con- 
trolled by the South African Government, 
requiring reports with respect to loans to 
other South African entities, and prohibit- 
ing the importation of South African kru- 
gerrands or other South African gold coins; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs and Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SOLARZ (for himself and Mr. 
BINGHAM): 

H.R. 3009. A bill to place restrictions on 
military assistance and sales to El Salvador; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 3010. A bill to establish the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make 
loans and loan guarantees to individuals or 
concerns engaged in industry, agriculture, 
and commerce, who would otherwise be 
unable to obtain needed financing or refi- 
nancing essential or continued operation 
thereby preventing unemployment and re- 
sulting disruption of the economy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 3011. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
deduction for medical and dental expenses 
shall be allowable without regard to wheth- 
er such expenses exceed certain percentages 
of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income and 
to provide that such deduction shall be al- 
lowable whether or not the taxpayer item- 
izes deductions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 3012. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
determination of whether certain charitable 
organizations are publicly supported; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SOLOMON (for himself, Mr. 
MOLINARI, Mr. McGratu, and Mr. 
HOPKINS): 

H. Con. Res. 104. Concurrent resolution 
commending Secret Service Agent Timothy 
J. McCarthy, Officer Thomas Delahanty, 
President Ronald Reagan, and Assistant to 
the President James S. Brady; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARKIN (for himself and Mr. 
GILMAN): 

H. Res. 122. Resolution urging support for 
an international code, proposed by the 
World Health Organization and UNICEF, 
on the marketing of breast milk substitutes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 3013. A bill for the relief of Kap Sun 

Butka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 

H.R. 3014. A bill to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease No. M-15450 (ND); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 3015. A bill to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease No. M-16402 (ND) Acq.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 4: Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. Bracco, Mr. Duncan, Mr. ERLENBORN, 
Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Hott, Mr. McKinney, Mr. 
WItson, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. Bowen, Mr. BaFratis, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. STANGE- 
LAND, and Mr. HENDON. 

H.R. 100: Mr. Akaka, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
ATKINSON, Mr. BarLey of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Boner of Tennessee, Mr. Bontor of Michi- 
gan, Mr. BONKER, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. JOHN L. Burton, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CoELHO, Mrs. CoL- 
Lins of Illinois, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Corrapa, 
Mr. Crockett, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DE LUGO, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. Downey, Mr. DyMaLLy, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. Fauntrroy, Mr. 
Fazio, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. FisH, Mr. FLORIO, 
Mr. Forn of Tennessee, Mr. Ford of Michi- 
gan, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. GUARINI, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HEFTEL, Mr. 
HOLLENBECK, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. KOGOVSEK, 
Mr. Lantos, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
McCtoskey, Mr. MARKEY, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. MINETA, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
Moak ey, Mr. Morrert, Mr. MURPHY, Ms. 
Oakar, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON, Mr. Price, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Reuss, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. RoE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. Savace, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SIMON, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Stupps, Mr. WASH- 
INGTON, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
Werss, Mr. WoLrE, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. YATES, 
and Mr. Younsc of Missouri. 

H.R. 182: Ms. MARTIN of Illinois. 

H.R. 370: Mr. RITTER. 

H.R. 638: Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 770: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LUNGREN, 
Mr. Stark, Mr. Fazio, Mr. McCLoskey, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. Dornan of California, and 
Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 1053: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Bowen, Mrs. 
Byron, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Mica, Mr. Morrison, Mr. SKEL- 
TON, Mrs. Snowe, Mr. Sotomon, Mr. YOUNG 
of Alaska, and Mr. VOLKMER. 

H.R. 1311: Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Ror f., Mr. AKAKA, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. Youne of Missouri, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. KoGovsex, Mr. Won PAT, 
Mr. NEtson, Mr. Stupps, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
ERDAHL, Mr. Wiss, Mr. D’Amours, Mr. 
Matsui, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. LAFALcE, Mr. 
ERTEL, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota, 
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Mr. AppaBso, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hopxins, Mr. 
Sunita, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Conte, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. Duncan, Mr. LuKEN, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. CLAY, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. CoELHO, Mr. Ginn, Mr. Vento, Mr. 
HEFTEL, Mr. Rox, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. Mottit, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
PEYSER, Ms. Oakar, Mr. JAMES K. COYNE, 
Mr. PHILLIP Burton, Mr. Russo, Mr. COR- 
RADA, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. Boner of 
Tennessee, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
RITTER, Mr. Frost, Mr. BADHAM, Mrs. HECK- 
LER, Mr. Dyson, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 
Marks, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mrs. Bocas, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. 
Stor, Mrs. BOUQUARD, Mr. MARTIN of New 
York, Mr. Mica, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. An- 
DREWS, Mr. McHucH, Mr. Gray, Mr. WI 
LIAMS of Montana, Mr. Minera, Mr. ANTHO- 
NY, Mr. LEWIS, Mr. McCiory, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. Lorr, Mr. 
PaASHAYAN, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. 
SmITH of New Jersey, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. Tavztn, Mr. Lowry of Washing- 
ton, Mr. FRANK, Mr. CROCKETT, Mrs. ScHNEI- 
DER, and Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 1335: Mr. CHAPPELL. 

H.R. 1337: Mr. RAILSBACK, Mrs. FENWICK, 
Mr. BuRGENER, Mr. Simon, Mr. NEAL, and 
Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. 

H.R. 1432: Mr. GINGRICH. 


H.R. 1714: Mr. PORTER, Mr. HILER, Mr. 
CLAY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
MARRIOTT, Mr. Sunita, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. SoLomon, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, and Mr. FRENZEL. 

H.R. 1989: Mr. Gresons and Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 2159: Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. CoELHO, Mr. CLAY, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. LA- 
GOMARSINO, Mr. Akaka, Mr. Lowery of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Fazio, Mr. PATTERSON, and Mr. 
BURGENER. 

H.R. 2160: Mr. Weaver, Mr. GUNDERSON, 
Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. Weser of Minnesota, Mr. Emery, Mr. 
Fo.ey, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, Mrs. Snowe, and Mr. BONIOR of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 2326: Mr. BARNES, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Sto, and Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 2420: Mr. Baratis, Mr. McCoiium, 
Mr. Hutto, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Mica, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Young of Florida, Mr. 
GIBBONS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Evans of Geor- 
gia, Mr. Moore, and Mr. MAZZOLI. 

H.R. 2451: Mr. SmirH of Oregon, Mr. 
McCo.L.um, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
FOUNTAIN, and Mr. Mazzotti. 

H.R. 2561: Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. ROBERTS of 
Kansas, and Mr. JErrorps. 

H.R. 2841: Mr. Epwarps of California and 
Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR. 

H.J. Res. 128: Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DERRICK, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. GUYER, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Martin of New 
York, Mr. Price, Mr. Wolrz, Mr. YATRON, 
and Mr. Younc of Missouri. 
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SENATE—Thursday, April 2, 1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 

The Right Reverend John T. Walker, 

Episcopal Bishop of Washington and 

Dean of the Cathedral, Washington, D.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we bow before Thee in 
gratitude for this Nation, its leaders, and 
its people. We seek Thy blessing on the 
enterprise begun here in the name of lib- 
erty, and we earnestly pray for the pro- 
tection of those who serve the people of 
this land. 

We especially thank you that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has survived 
the attempt on his life and pray that 
You will continue to be with him and 
with those others felled with him. May 
Your healing powers flow in them and 
Your love and mercy be with their 
families. 

As this Senate begins its work today, 
we especially pray that Your spirit will 
be in and with them, reminding them of 
the need to show compassion for the 
hungry, the homeless, and the suffering. 
As they struggle with the economic and 
international problems that beset us, may 
they never forget the children of the 
Nation and the world who need our spe- 
cial attention. 

And finally, O Lord, lead us along the 
paths of peace. Grant us the courage and 
the wisdom to make the difficult deci- 
sions by which alone our peace may be 
secured. Sustain in us the hope that the 
day will soon come when all our people, 
with all of our diversity intact, will know 
the blessings of liberty, justice, and tran- 
quillity. 

In the name of God we pray. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting majority leader is recognized. 


WELCOME TO THE EPISCOPAL 
BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in welcoming the Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington. 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
no request for time on this side. 

Did the Senator from Wisconsin have 
any request for time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have no request for 
time unless the Senators from Ohio and 
Illinois would like time. I have a state- 
ment I should like to make during the 
time of the leader. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Ohio had intended to 
join with the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
JEPSEN), the Senator from Illinois, and 
perhaps the Senator from Minnesota in 
connection with a colloquy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that there are two 
special orders, one for the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers) and one for the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN). 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
the time of the majority leader on this 
side to Senator Jepsen, to be used as he 
desires in connection with his special 
order. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. 


GAYLORD NELSON—CLASS 
PERSONIFIED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Gay- 
lord Nelson was one of the finest persons 
who ever served in the Senate. A man 
of strong and deep convictions and great 
strength of personal character, he was 
also one of the most liked of our col- 
leagues. No Senator could have asked for 
a better person to serve with. 

Gaylord Nelson was defeated last No- 
vember by an eyelash. He has taken his 
defeat in stride without any bitterness 
and with a great deal of aplomb. Gay- 
lord Nelson has class. 

Now he is working with the Wilderness 
Society, pursuing his life-long conserva- 
tion interest. 

People magazine has just done an arti- 
cle about his elections and his defeat and 
his attitude toward them. It is a reveal- 
ing and complimentary piece of journal- 
ism. It could not be about a nicer person. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from People be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A VETERAN SENATOR COMES TO TERMS WITH 
His GRAVEST FEAR: DEFEAT AT THE POLLS 


(By Gaylord Nelson) 


Nobody likes to take a licking. When you 
run for office 11 times, you've gone through 
the discipline 11 times of saying you're mak- 
ing as hard a fight as you can make but you 
might lose it. You've sort of steeled yourself 
to face up to the possibility of defeat. Still. 
after 32 years of doing what you most love to 
do in life, it’s a substantial shock to face up 
to. 

I felt all along this was a tough year. Even 
though three weeks before the election the 
Milwaukee Journal and the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel showed me with 20 percentage point leads 
I saw there were 14, 15 percent undecided, 
and I could anticipate a possibility of de- 
feat. I thought the odds were against it, and 
they were. But then it fell apart after the 
President's debate with Mr. Reagan. You 
could feel it happen. At 10:30 election night, 
when I was carrying Milwaukee only 56-44, 
I knew it was all over. I was with my wife, 
Carrie Lee, my three children and eight or 
10 friends. It wasn't until two o'clock in 
the morning when I was absolutely certain, 
and then I just said, “This is it, it's all over, 
we're defeated.” There weren't any tears, and 
people went to bed about three o'clock. I 
thought it was particularly important to 
have the kids and family together then. 
Everybody did well, and I was proud of them. 


You know, I've wanted to be in politics 
since the time my dad, a country doctor in 
northwestern Wisconsin, took me to hear Bob 
La Follette speak from the back of a train. 
I was 8 or 9 years old at the time. I remem- 
ber I didn’t understand the speech, but the 
gestures and the noise were impressive and 
on the way back my dad asked me whether 
I wanted to be in politics. I said yes, but 
that I was afraid by the time I grew up Bob 
La Follette would settle all the problems and 
there would be nothing for me to do. Thirty 
years later, in 1958, my dad was at the state 
Democratic convention in La Crosse. He was 
81 years old, and he had a stroke that night, 
and I was a gubernatorial candidate and the 
keynote speaker. The last words he said to 
me were, “Do you think young Bob La Fol- 
lette left enough problems behind for you to 
solve?” Since I was a boy I had dreamed 
about being in the U.S. Senate, but I never 
thought it would happen. And then it did. 


So I've said to hell with the disappoint- 
ment, It's in the past. I've had a marvelous 
career, I've enjoyed what I've done, and 
there's no reason to be fussing and worrying 
about what's past. When I lost, I did not per- 
mit myself to mope around about it. If you 
do that you're just eating away at yourself 
and spoiling your life. You have to say it’s 
over with, and look into the future. Since 
I got the opportunity to get into the environ- 
mental field, which I had spent a political 
career on anyway, it hasn't been a big prob- 
lem for me. I'm enjoying what I’m doing. 
I love it. 


Of course it’s different now. When I’m up 
on Capitol Hill and I see old friends in the 
Senate, I think it would be fun to be in- 
volved in the fight. Every time I’ve been over 
there when a roll call bell rings, all of a 
sudden I'm alerted to think that they’re 
calling me, when the fact is, they aren't. 
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My staff people faced a shocker when I 
lost the election. They came to the Hill be- 
cause they loved politics, and suddenly there 
are thousands like them around this town, 
and there aren't that many openings. I’ve 
tried to help with recommendations and 
telephone calls. That part is very troubling 
to me because, after all, I was lucky. There 
was no financial problem. My wife and I are 
pretty conservative and always save some 
money. And neither of us will miss invita- 
tions to the White House or embassies. 
They're the most boring events that anybody 
ever contrived. So are those obligatory din- 
ners in the state where the senator is the 
guest of honor: three speakers, finally they 
introduce you at 10 o'clock at night, then 
you speak, and you've shot four or five hours, 
to say nothing of the time getting there and 
leaving, and it turns out to have been the 
20th event by the same economic interest 
group around the state that year, and 
they're the same. I won't have to go though 
that again. 

Unfortunately, a large amount of the work 
of a U.S. senator has nothing to do with 
legislating. You're meeting every day with 
the state delegations that staff people could 
just as easily see. There are too many roll 
calls—600 one year, a tremendous waste of 
time. You also spend too much time running 
back to your state. The public demand to 
show yourself makes it impossible for a leg- 
islator to give serious thought to important 
issues. 

But I miss the Senate. I love the legislative 
process and I love the participation in deci- 
sion making, as who wouldn't? I've been in- 
volved in the biggest issues of the past 18 
years—the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Viet- 
nam war, Earth Day and Watergate, and all 
the foreign policy and domestic issues. It’s 
been a challenge and it’s been fun. 

You always wonder after a defeat whether 
you might have done more, campaigned hard- 
er, spent a little more time at it. But poll- 
tics is such an all-consuming business that 
you must set some limits on how much 
you're going to do. I suppose it’s becoming a 
job in which everybody ought to be single: 
Your constituents will be your family and 
you'll just be at it all day and all night, 
Saturdays and Sundays. But if that’s the 
case, I'd say to hell with it, I'd give up the 
job before I'd be consumed by it and have 
no time for my family at all, My only regret 
is I didn’t have more time with my kids 
as they were growing up. 

For 18 years my wife has been going to the 
theater with friends or alone. Not long ago 
I told her we'll start going to the Kennedy 
Center together. Another thing: I've had a 
garden every year. The problem was that the 
Senate usually recesses in August, and when 
everything was coming into fruition, I'd be 
back in Wisconsin and the damn garden 
would turn into a weed bed. The time it 
needed attention, I wasn't here. Well, this 
year, I won't be gone, and instead of being 
beautiful for just June and July, that garden 
is going to be beautiful in August. 


DAYS OF REMEMBRANCE OF VIC- 
TIMS OF THE HOLOCAUST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
week of April 28 through May 3, 1981, 
has been named the “Days of Remem- 
brance of Victims of the Holocaust.” 
This annual event is sponsored by the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council, 
which is chaired by Elie Weisel, a 
teacher and author and a survivor of 
the holocaust. 

As part of the national observance, 
the American Film Institute at the Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts is 
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presenting two films about the holo- 
caust. Both films will be screened on 
April 28, starting at 8:45 p.m. 

Yesterday, I spoke about the first film 
in the series, “Night and Fog,” a half- 
hour documentary on the concentration 
camps. “Night and Fog” contrasts actual 
black-and-white footage of the camps 
during the war with contemporary, color 
shots of Auschwitz today. Its factual 
tone contrasts dramatically with the 
story tone in the Institute’s second film. 

This second film, “The 81st Blow,” is 
in Hebrew with English subtitles. It is 
the story of a Jewish boy living in the 
ghetto who suffers a merciless beating— 
a full 80 blows. After the liberation, he 
tells his story but nobody believes him, 
which to him, of course, is the 81st blow. 
The film is comprised of documentary 
footage and still photographs shot dur- 
ing this period, and the narration comes 
from the 1961 Eichmann trial in Jeru- 
salem. The Long Island Press said of 
“The 8ist Blow:” 

Seeing this film is not a depressing ex- 
perience. It is a memorial to the spirlt and 
courage of those who survived. 


Mr. President, the Days of Remem- 
brance perform a vital function. We 
must remind ourselves of the holocaust. 
But we must do so in a substantial way, 
not a symbolic way. The American Film 
Institute is doing what they can to com- 
memorate the Days of Remembrance. 
What can the Senate do? Is there no 
way for the Senate to show our dedica- 
tion to this idea? 

Of course there is. We can take this 
opportunity to ratify the Genocide 
Treaty. Mr. President, have we not 
waited long enough to take action on 


this crucial treaty? Is 32 years not 
enough? 

Thirty-two years is more than enough. 
We should take action now and ratify 
the Genocide Convention. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevens). What does the Senator wish 
to do with the remainder of the minority 
leader’s time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
no request for time on this side. I pre- 
sume that the Senator from Iowa and 
the Senator from Arkansas have their 
own time. so I yield it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader's time is yielded back. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR JEPSEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Iowa for not 
to exceed 15 minutes pursuant to a spe- 
cial order. The Senator from Iowa also 
has the remainder of the majority lead- 
er's time. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, how much 
time is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
four minutes total. 


Mr. JEPSEN. I thank the Chair. 
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OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED F-15 
ACCOUTREMENT SALE 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I have 
come here today to review the issue of 
the proposed sale to Saudi Arabia of ad- 
vanced missiles, fuel, and sensor packs 
for use on the 62 F-15’s that the Saudis 
are currently buying from us. I shall 
examine the arguments that have been 
advanced in favor of the sale in detail 
and then show why there are compelling 
reasons for standing in direct opposition 
to this sale. 

Back in 1978 when the Carter admin- 
istration requested the original sale of 
the advanced F-15 fighters to Saudi 
Arabia, very serious concerns were raised 
in Congress as to the fighter plane’s po- 
tential offensive capability. After much 
debate, the proposal was finally ap- 
proved, but only after the administration 
assured us that: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that could increase the range or en- 
hance the ground-attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Before leaving office, President Carter 
violated this agreement by going ahead 
and requesting advanced equipment that 
would give the F-15’s the capabilities 
mentioned above: Increased range and 
enhanced ground-attack capability. 

Because of the serious nature of the 
understanding between Mr. Carter and 
the Congress regarding the original 
sale of F—15’s to Saudi Arabia, one might 
conclude that there were sound and com- 
pelling reasons for this complete reversal 
of position on the part of the Carter ad- 
ministration. Let us look at some of the 
reasons that have been given in support 
of the proposed sale. 


One reason used to justify the sale goes 
as follows: 


Currently the price the Saudis charge 
for oil is $4 per barrel less than OPEC's 
price. Saudi Arabia increased oil produc- 
tion substantially because of the Iraq- 
Iran War. For these measures they have 
suffered criticism both internally and 
from other Arab and OPEC member na- 
tions. Do not these actions show Saudi 
Arabia as a moderate member of OPEC 
with friendly intentions toward the 
Western World? Should we not sell them 
the equipment that they consider neces- 
sary for their national defense to show 
our gratitude for their perseverance and 
to encourage them in these actions for 
the future? 


There are two strong objections to this 
argument that spring to light with even a 
cursory look at the facts and recent his- 
tory. The fact that the Saudis have lower 
prices than the OPEC level and increased 
production to take up the cuts caused bv 
the Iraq-Iran War can ke explained 
purely by the mechanics of the interna- 
tional oil market and Saudi Arabia’s par- 
ticular oil supply situation. Due to the 
Saudis’ large oil reserves, it is in their 
best interest to keep world oil demand as 
high as possible as long as possible. The 
Saudis are one of the few OPEC members 
who plan to be exporting oil well into the 
1990’s. It is in their best interest to keep 
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oil prices lower than alternative energy 
sources and thus keep up demand. 

Conversely, any attempt to interpret 
Saudi Arabian actions with respect to 
oil price and demand within the frame- 
work of United States-Saudi Arabian re- 
lations is totally unsupportable. As 
Douglas Feith wrote in a recent article 
in the journal Policy Review“ 

The oil market speaks plainly: Nations 
that render political concessions to the Arab 
oil regimes are spared neither price nor sup- 
ply headaches when those regimes' Business 
considerations impel a cut in oil production 
or an increase in prices. in 1978 and 
1979—a period when Washington began to 
pressure Israel strenuously, courted the PLO 
and sought to win the Saudis’ goodwill by 
consenting to sell them F-15's—OPEC oil 
prices skyrocketed. This is not to suggest that 
a direct relationship exists between the in- 
tensity of U.S. efforts to please the Saudis 
and the rate at which America’s oil woes 
increase; it does suggest that the link be- 
tween U.S.-Saudi political cooperation and 
cheaper oll is a figment of theorists at odds 
with the lessons of both history and eco- 
nomics. 


It has also been argued that it would be 
in our strategic interest to allow the Sau- 
dis to arm themselves against threats 
from her neighbors and from the Soviet 
Union. Such a move might serve to sta- 
bilize a volatile area and protect oil de- 
liveries to Western Europe and the 
United States. 

This view is utter nonsense. Saudi Ara- 
bia is not currently menaced by any of 
its immediate neighbors. Any would-be 
aggressor nations are sufficiently de- 
terred by the current strength of the 
Saudi Armed Forces. The Soviet Union 
is not in a geographical position to di- 
rectly threaten Saudi Arabia. Given the 
small size and ineffectiveness of the Saudi 
Armed Forces and the large land area of 
Saudi Arabia, the sale of the F-15 equip- 
ment is not going to improve their de- 
fense posture against a threat by the 
Soviet Union. 

The effect on Middle East stability is 
another question. In the past 32 years, 
Saudi Arabia has been involved in four 
armed conflicts—three of them against 
our proven ally in the Middle East: Is- 
rael. Saudi Arabia would not be able to 
attack Israel on a 1-to-1 basis, but 
F-15's equipped with improved missiles 
and other advanced equipment would be 
an important asset in a pan-Arab attack 
on Israel. 

What is the Saudi attitude toward Is- 
rael at the present time? Only last month 
Saudi leaders called for a holy war 
against the State of Israel. They actively 
aid the PLO and its worldwide terrorist 
activities. Saudi Arabia has openly op- 
posed the Camp David accords, con- 
demned Egypt for having signed the 
peace agreements, and refused to take 
part in any negotiations that could lead 
to a lasting peace in the Middle East. 


The Saudis have gone on record this 
month as opposing any attempts by the 
United States to establish facility rights 
around the Gulf region. The United 
States needs these facilities if it hopes to 
in some measure counter the growing 
threat of Soviet incursions into the Mid- 
dle East. Thus have the Saudis opposed 
U.S. attempts to insure peace and sta- 
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bility in the Middle East area. Has the 
request for the equipment packages been 
tied to any stated assurances on the part 
of Saudi Arabia that its past record of 
opposing U.S. initiatives in the area will 
be reversed? No; there have been no 
public assurances of any kind whatso- 
ever. No one I have spoken to is aware 
of any private assurances. Any hopes for 
a change in any of the Saudi attitudes 
on the basis of this sale are dubious at 
best. 

Now T shall peint out reasons why this 
sale is not in efther the short- or long- 
term interests of the United States. 

Probably the greatest threat to Saudi 
security is internal instability. We face 
a danger of having any advanced equip- 
ment that we sell them fall into un- 
friendly hands, as happened with the 
F-14's in Iran. We have constantly re- 
lied on our technological superiority to 
counter Soviet military quantity advan- 
tages. Any time one of our advanced sys- 
tems is compromised the U.S. quality 
edge is further eroded. The events sur- 
rounding the takeover of the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca last year showed how 
unstable the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia is. 

There is also a great deal of concern 
about the possibility that this sale will 
only encourage the Saudis to demand ad- 
ditional offensive equipment such as 
multiple ejection bomb racks, KC-135 
tanker aircraft, and AWACS—airborne 
warning and control system—aircraft. 
This equipment would give them an un- 
mistakable aerial offensive capability 
and would seriously endanger Israeli air 
superiority in the event of another Arab- 
Israeli War. 


Further such a sale would break a 
commitment we made to Israel. In 1978, 
when the original sale of the F-15’s was 
approved, we gave the Israeli Govern- 
ment our assurances that no sale of of- 
fensive equipment to Saudi Arabia would 
be contemplated. This understanding 
was made public and congressional ap- 
proval of the sale was contingent on this 
understanding. Yet the administration 
is contemplating turning on this commit- 
ment to the only consistent friend we 
have in the entire area. 


No one here needs to be reminded 
how important our relationship with Is- 
rael has been in the last 30 years to U.S. 
strategic policy. As I have shown, there 
is no reason to undertake this action 
which would call into serious question 
the value of our commitments to Israel. 


But approval of the sale will have far 
wider implications on U.S. foreign policy. 
On the one hand, we have made a com- 
mitment to a proven ally in a troubled 
and vital area of the world; on the other 
hand, we are proposing canceling that 
commitment in order to appease Saudi 
Arabia and gain an uncertain short-term 
advantage in the name of misguided 
self-interests. What are our other allies 
and friends the world over to think of 
this action? Will they have any choice 
but to carefully review the commitments 
that the United States has made with 
them in light of our proposed action? 
We are setting a serious precedent if we 
approve this sale in our relations with the 
Saudis, in our commitments to Israel, 
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and in our dealings with the rest of the 
world. 

In summarizing the points I have made 
above, I must restate that there is no 
valid argument to be made for the sale 
of this advanced equipment for the Saudi 
F-15’s. Any possible improvements in our 
relations with the Saudis are uncertain 
at best. The potential damage to U.S. for- 
eign policy is certainly more concrete and 
more far reaching. 

Mr. President, I along with all our 
colleagues with whom I have discussed 
this support efforts to bring about a 
strong and real cooperation between the 
United States and Saudi Arabia. How- 
ever, I cannot approve an action which 
will attempt to do this at such a high 
cost. We must not abandon our lifelong 
ally, Israel, for the sake of an expedient 
short term supposedly self-interest gain. 

Mr. President, I yield now for 1 min- 
ute to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Drxon). 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. President, amid reports that the 
administration is currently considering 
the addition of an early warning AWACS 
to complement the attachment of sophis- 
ticated offensive weaponry to the more 
than 60 F-15’s sold to Saudi Arabia, I 
again rise to voice my opposition to the 
increasingly hardened outline that de- 
fines the administration's plans. 

Mr. President, the threats that this 
proposal poses to Israeli security and 
Mideast stability, in general, should be 
of great concern to all Americans. Not 
only does the administration propose to 
supply the Saudis with the capability to 
attack Israel with fighter planes, but it 
also offers them the ability to fend off 
Israeli countermeasures, survey Israeli 
security tactics, and pass on such infor- 
mation to Israel’s enemies in the gulf 
region. 

I submit, Mr. President, that such an 
arrangement could have a profound and 
perilous impact on American interests in 
the Mideast. 

I urge President Reagan fully to con- 
sider the ramifications of such a sale, 
and I ask my colleagues to contemplate 
most carefully any proposal brought to 
us that pertains to arming the Saudis 
with AWACS. 

(Mr. CHAFEE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the Senator from 
Iowa yield? 

Mr. JEPSEN. The Senator from Iowa 
yields whatever time he needs to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, the fall of the shah 
2 years ago severely hurt American in- 
terests in the Middle East, and when 
Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan last 
year, the tension of the region was 
raised even further. To meet these 
circumstances, the United States has 
committed itself to increasing its pres- 
ence in the region to meet the Soviet 
challenge. I applaud this effort, but there 
is a right way to do it. I fear that we 
have ignored the lessons of history and 
we are about to embark on the wrong 
path. 
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The fall of the shah should have 
taught us the danger of selling the latest 
American technology to unstable re- 
gimes. In 1977, the Carter administration 
attempted to sell AWACS to Iran, ex- 
plaining that Iran was vital in meeting 
the Soviet threat. State Department and 
Defense Department witnesses all 
marched up to Capitol Hill to tell us 
how stable Iran was and how minimal 
was the risk of the advanced technology 
being compromised. By 1979, however, 
American flags were being burned in the 
streets of Tehran, and the secrets of 
American-supplied F-14’s and Phoenix 
missiles were on their way to the Soviet 
Union. 

Now, 2 years later, we are being told 
that Saudi Arabia needs the most ad- 
vanced missiles and fighter-bombers and 
AWACS to meet the Soviet threat. 

I agree that the security of Saudi 
Arabia is of vital interest to the United 
States. But, Mr. President, the security 
of the United States is the primary inter- 
est of the United States, and I am 
therefore opposed to the sale of the latest 
armaments and the most sophisticated 
aircraft in our arsenal to Saudi Arabia. 
There is just too great a chance of the 
systems’ secrets being compromised by 
defection, accident, diversion of tech- 
nological manuals or Soviet intelligence 
activities. 

Mr. President, I do not think this is 
the way to handle it. 

Just think of how seriously our Na- 
tion’s security would have been hurt had 
the sale of AWACS to Iran been com- 
pleted. 

I appreciate Saudi Arabia’s concern 
for regional stability, and I support 
America’s commitment to protect Saudi 
Arabia. But let us make our relationship 
with Saudi Arabia a true partnership, 
let us work together to achieve stability 
in oil pricing and supply, let us work 
together to support the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace treaty and to suppress the radical 
and terrorist forces in the region. Work- 
ing together, protecting the region to- 
gether, and expanding together the 
promise of the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
will ultimately bring security both to 
Saudi Arabia and to the United States. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I now 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) . 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. President, I begin by warmly 
commending the Senator from Iowa for 
his lucid analysis of this complex issue 
and for his outstanding work in bringing 
together today’s discussion. 

It is always a pleasure to work with 
Senator Jepsen, who is a gentleman 
and an able Member of this body. 

Our purpose here today is to discuss 
the administration’s shortsighted deci- 
sion to provide Saudi Arabia with some 
of the world’s most lethal weaponry. 

This is a bad decision—a dangerous 
decision that threatens to entrap this 
Nation and the nations of the Middle 
East in a destabilizing arms race. 

It is a decision that works directly 
against the basic interests of the United 
States. It threatens the security of 
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Israel. And it does nothing whatever to 
enhance the stability of the Saudi Ara- 
bian monarchy. In fact, the sale will 
endanger Saudi Arabia by forcing upon 
that country the status of a front-line 
combatant in any future conflict be- 
tween Israel and the Arab nations. 

I do not intend, Mr. President, to dis- 
cuss at any great length the broken 
promises that make up the background 
to this sale. 

All of us know in detail about the 
written assurances given by the previous 
administration in May 1978 that the 
Saudis would not receive this offensive 
capability. Without those assurances. 
the original F-15 sale—which I strongly 
opposed—would never have been ap- 
proved by the Senate. Last year, more 
than two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate made that abundantly clear by 
signing a letter expressing to the previ- 
ous administration their opposition to 
the specific sales that will soon come 
before this body. 

That letter was prompted by reports 
that the Carter administration was pre- 
paring to move away from its promises 
to the Congress and give in to yet an- 
other Saudi “litmus test.” 

A Saudi spokesman said in July of 
1980: 

We have a commitment, a firm commit- 
ment. . . and we expect that it will be 
fulfilled. 


As a candidate for President, Ronald 
Reagan publicly asked which commit- 
ment would come first—the public com- 
mitment to Congress to withhold offen- 
sive weaponry or the presumably private 
commitment to the Saudis to provide it. 

Mr. Reagan pointed out last Septem- 
ber in a speech before the B’nai B'rith 
forum: 

It was Mr. Carter who agreed to sell sixty 
F-15 fighters to Saudi Arabia. To get Con- 
gress to go along, he assured that these air- 
craft would not have certain offensive capa- 
bilities. Now, the Secretary of Defense tells 
us he cannot say whether this commitment 
to Congress will be honored. 


Today, candidate Reagan is President 
Reagan and we have a definitive answer 
to that question. Unfortunately the 
answer is “No.” The administration will 
not keep the promises of the previous 
administration. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
sense of urgency which the administra- 
tion feels about strengthening our posi- 
tion in the Persian Gulf region. But let 
us look at the implication for that posi- 
tion of providing the Saudis with this 
advanced hardware. 

First let us remind ourselves of just 
what the F-15 is. 

The F-15—the Strike Eagle’—is not 
designed as a status symbol. 

It is not just something to fiy over 
a crowd on this or that country’s inde- 
pendence day. 

The F-15 is the world’s finest fighter 
aircraft—by far the most sophisticated, 
deadly plane in the world today. 

The administration proposes to send 
these instruments of death to the one 
place in the world where they are most 
likely to be used. 
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In a little more than 30 years, Israel 
and the Arab nations have fought four 
bitter, bloody wars. 

Saudi Arabia has participated in three 
of them. 

In 1948, in Israel's war of independ- 
ence, 21,000 Israelis and 40,000 Arabs 
were listed as killed, wounded or missing. 

The toll for the 1956 war was 1,300 
on the Israeli side and nearly 13,000 
for the Arabs. 

In the Six-Day War of 1967, Israel 
took more than 5,500 casualties and in- 
flicted nearly 18,000 on her enemies. 

And in the last round, the Yom Kip- 
pur War of 1973, losses on both sides 
grew dramatically—12,000 for Israel, 
36,000 for the Arab countries. 

Saudi participation has not been ex- 
tensive but only because the Saudis have 
not had much to contribute. 

With this sale, they will have a mili- 
tary contribution—a major contribu- 
tion, to make in any future Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

I have heard the argument that the 
Saudis would not dare to attack Israel. 
By themselves, perhaps not. 

But the problem for Israel is not a 
one-on-one conflict with Saudi Arabia. 
It is a concerted attack by several Arab 
countries Saudi Arabia among them. 

Consider what the Saudis themselves 
have to say about their own role. In 
April 1978, shortly before this body voted 
on the original F-15 sale, Prince Fahd 
gave an interview to the French maga- 
zine Paris Match. 

The Prince stated: 

Saudi Arabia allocated all its forces and 
strength to bring about victory of the Arab 
rights, their honor and all that is sacred in 
their eyes... This means that the task 
entrusted to our army is not only to protect 
the kingdom, but that it could intervene 
anywhere that our national duty commands. 
Our army was in Syria—we have units in 
Jordan ... All this shows our readiness. 


Prince Sultan, the Defense Minister, 
told the Christian Science Monitor 
around that same time that— 

All we own is at the disposal of the Arab 
nations and will be used in the battle against 
the common enemy. 


Are those quotes outmoded? 

Not at all. 

In January of this year, Saudi Arabia 
hosted an Islamic Summit Conference 
that opened with a prayer for divine as- 
sistance to help the Moslems “cleanse 
Jerusalem of Jews.” 

And that same conference concluded 
with a call, issued from Islam’s holiest 
place by the Saudi King himself, for a 
“Jihad” or holy war against Israel. 

The Saudis would not attack Israel? 

Maybe not. Perhaps their talk is just 
bluster. 

But one thing Israelis know better 
than any other people in the world is 
the elemental truth that if someone says 
he is going to kill you, take him seriously. 

And there is another truth involved 
here as well. Regardless of Saudi wishes, 
whatever they may be, their own violent 
and irresponsible rhetoric about fighting 
“the Zionist enemy” has potentially 
moved them into the forefront of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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With this purchase, the Saudis will 
have the world’s finest fighter aircraft. 

They will have the range to strike at 
Israel. 

They will have advanced missiles, ca- 
pable of destroying Israel aircraft from 
great distances. Those missiles will neu- 
tralize a large part of Israel’s traditional 
advantage in skilled and experienced 
pilots—it does not take a highly trained 
pilot to push a button and head for 
home. 

In effect. Mr. President, this sale is 
creating a new military front for Israel. 

The administration is forcing Israel 
into billions of dollars in new expendi- 
tures. Dollars that Israel cannot afford 
to spend. 

And by providing this capability, the 
administration is issuing an open in- 
vitation to the Arab militants to force 
Saudi Arabia’s hand in any confronta- 
tion with Israel. 

How could the Saudis refrain from 
supporting their brother Arabs? If they 
tried to do so, how long could the Saudi 
regime survive? And if that happens, 
how long will it take before America’s 
best, most advanced weapons fall into 
the hands of the Soviet Union? 

We should know better. 

We should have learned in Iran that 
supersonic fighter planes cannot protect 
a government from internal opposition. 

And we should have learned that it 
makes no sense to encourage foreign 
governments to invest in prestige items 
that do nothing to enhance their sta- 
bility and their capacity to meet their 
real defense needs. 

The Saudis may believe that they are 
buying prestige, that they are demon- 
strating their leverage over U.S. policy. 

But what they are buying in fact is 
danger—profound danger for themselves 
and for the stability of their vital region 
of the world. 

And what, Mr. President, does our 
country stand to gain through this sale? 

Are the Saudis going to be grateful 
enough to join in—or at least not to im- 
pede—the Middle East peace process? 
The answer is no. Only this week Saudi 
Arabia reaffirmed categorically its op- 
position to any talks with the “Zionist 
enemy” until the 1967 borders are 
restored. 

Are the Saudis going to provide facili- 
ties for an American presence in the 
Gulf? No. 


Are they going to help pay for our 
investments in their security? Not a 
chance. 

Are the Saudis prepared to recognize 
Israel’s right to exist? Are they, in other 
words, going to begin acting like a re- 
sponsible and mature friend and ally? 
The answer to all of these questions is 
& clear and unambiguous “no.” 

Mr. President, I do not oppose 
strengthening Saudi Arabia’ i 
defend itself. P SARIT, fo 


I do not deny that Saudi Arabia's 
security is a vital U.S. interest. 

È But I reject the notion that our rela- 
tions with the Saudis must be a one- 
way street. We need the Saudis and their 
oil. But they need us as well. We are the 
key to their survival. And there is no 
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reason in the world why this country 
must bribe them with weapons to per- 
suade them to sell us oil at $40 a barrel. 

President Sadat of Egypt understands 
that. Repeatedly, he has urged our lead- 
ers to stop treating the Saudis with kid 
gloves. Require them, he has told us 
time and again, to show due respect for 
America’s political and military inter- 
ests. 

But that is not what we have done 
and it is not what we are doing. 

This sale is a signal—a signal that this 
administration can be bluffed into acting 
against the Nation’s own best interests. 

I do not think that is what the people 
of this country expected from Ronald 
Reagan and Alexander Haig. 

If this sale is approved, Mr. President, 
it is beyond doubt that AWAC'’s will be 
the next “litmus test” of Saudi-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

Providing AWAC’s to Saudi Arabia 
would be a true catastrophe for Israel. 
It would amount to a reversal by the 
United States of our commitment to the 
security of a loyal and courageous demo- 
cratic ally. 

But my purpose here is not to talk 
about a future prospect that is even 
worse than selling the missiles and the 
fuel pods. 

My purpose, Mr. President, is to say 
that it must be stopped here—with this 
proposed sale. 

It is also my purpose to call upon this 
body to prevent this new administration 
from falling into a trap that could tragi- 
cally ensnarl all of us—Americans, Is- 
raelis, and Saudi Arabians alike—in a 
disaster whose consequences cannot be 
foreseen. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I now 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN). 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
lend my support today to the eloquent 
statement of my colleagues. I have seri- 
ous concerns over the consequences of 
this sale to Saudi Arabia. In its present 
form, I believe that it does not help to 
stabilize the present regime in Riyadh, 
and more importantly, it does not bolster 
our own security interests in this vital 
region of the world. But, without a 
doubt, it undermines the security of our 
one true reliable democratic ally in the 
Middle East—the State of Israel. 

I would respectfully counsel our Presi- 
dent that a sudden and drastic change 
in our policy in this most turbulent area 
is a matter that should be weighed and 
considered extremely carefully. I sup- 
port the President on a great number of 
his initiatives to improve the economic 
and strategic position of the United 
States, but a careful evaluation of this 
proposed sale is needed and is premature 
at this point. 

Some have argued in the past that we 
must provide Saudi Arabia whatever it 
asks of us because that regime’s “mod- 
erate” oil policies have proved it to be 
one of our closest friends. I believe that 
a close analysis of Saudi Arabia oil pric- 
ing and supply policies will show that 
this is highly questionable. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, at the conclusion 
of my remarks, an article by Peter 
Lubin, “Taming the Saudis,” which ap- 
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peared in the National Review, and the 
letter to the Secretary of State by Ho- 
bart Rowen, which appeared in the 
Washington Post. The article and letter 
raise issues that need careful study 
about the nature of United States-Saudi 
relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HEFLIN. Furthermore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I see it, these sales cannot be 
justified in terms of the legitimate de- 
fense needs of Saudi Arabia. They do not 
need conformal fuel tanks (which dou- 
bles the range of the F-15’s) or state of 
the art, air to air missiles to defend their 
oil fields. For in the final analysis, the 
Saudi Arabians cannot defend them- 
selves from any credible threat, no matter 
how much equipment we provide them. 
We should not delude ourselves—only the 
United States, in conjunction with our 
western allies, including Israel, have the 
ability and will to defeat Soviet or radi- 
cal Arab military moves on the oil fields. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am deeply 
worried about the implications of this 
sale of our embattled ally, Israel. The 
history of Saudi Arabian military ad- 
ventures since 1948 leaves little doubt but 
that these offensive weapon systems are 
most likely to be used against Israel. 
Squeezed by high inflation rates and 
military expenditures, Israel cannot keep 
up with the type of arms race which we 
are fueling in the region. The sale is the 
wrong message to be sending a reliable 
ally. 

I strongly urge the administration to 
re-examine and scrutinize the impact of 
the sale of AWAC’s, air to air missiles, 
and conformal fuel pods to Saudi Arabia. 
I simply fail to understand how the pres- 
ent package of military sales to the Mid- 
dle East can help Saudi Arabian, Israeli 
or ultimately U.S. security. 

EXHIBIT 1 
TAMING THE SAUDIS 
(By Peter Lubin) 

When the Carter Administration was fi- 
nally put out of its misery last November, 
there was gloom among the Al Saud, the 
family that owns and rules Saudi Arabia. 
The Saudis had enjoyed four uninterrupted 
years of bullying and bamboozling the 
American government. The lead role (in a 
star-studded cast) was played by Jimmy 
Carter, who gushed with gratitude when- 
ever the Saudis, for cold financial rea- 
sons, temporarily raised oil production. 
A supporting role was played by National 
Security Advisor Brzezinski. who con- 
fided to the New York Times last March that 
we had no reason either to “fear or deplore” 
an “Islamic renaissance,” and who envisioned 
a natural partnership with Islam to protect 
the Gulf. (No wonder a journalist in Riyadh 
described Brzezinski as “a man after Crown 
Prince Fahd's own heart.”) There was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Miller, who winged his 
way to Saudi Arabia in November 1979 hop- 
ing, as he put it, to convince “our friends” 
in the Gulf that there was no reason to raise 
prices further after the gigantic boost of the 
previous June (“It’s unrealistic not to expect 
some upward adjustment in prices,” said a 
chastened Mr. Miller on the plane home). 
There was Secretary of Energy Duncan, whose 
Saudi pilgrimage took place in late February 
1980, to beg for royal assent to our Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve (permission denied). And 
on location in Riyadh there was Ambassador 
John C. West. Mr. West began his service by 
obtaining a job for a close friend, Crawford 
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Cook, in the Saudi lobbying machine, and 
ended his tour with a valedictory that ad- 
monished, not the Saudis, but his own gov- 
ernment for failure to satisfy every Saudi 
demand. 

All this abasement before the Saudis has 
taken place in an atmosphere of myth, cliché, 
and received ideas in which Saudi Arabia 
is repeatedly described as moderate.“ pro- 
Western,” and “friendly.” No evidence is ever 
adduced for these epithets, but they stick 
nonetheless. On a recent CBS program on 
Saudi Arabia, for example, Ambassador West 
described U.S.-Saudi relations as good faith, 
good friendship, and what I call that special 
relationship.” An unsuspecting listener 
might assume that West had evidence for 
this. Unfortunately, that listener would be 
wrong. 

The OPEC quasi-cartel operates to mulct 
the West of tens of billions more each year 
than would be received were there no limit 
on, and manipulation of, supply by its mem- 
bers. And the key villain is Saudi Arabia, 
because that country, not Libya, not Nigeria, 
not Venezuela, is keeping many millions of 
barrels off the world market. It is foolish to 
applaud the Saudis for producing close to 
capacity” when they have deliberately and 
severely restricted that capacity themselves. 
The Saudis have broken every agreement on 
oil they have entered into since the Teheran 
Agreement of 1971. As energy economist Mor- 
ris Adelman puts it: “There were repeated 
unilateral revisions, and it [the Teheran 
Agreement] was finally discarded in Septem- 
ber 1973 . . Sheik Yamani pronounced a 
classic epitaph: ‘We in Saudi Arabia would 
have liked to honor and abide by the Teheran 
agreements, but Under cover of the 
“oil embargo” in 1973-74 came the fourfold 
rise in price. In 1974 the Saudis kept prom- 
ising to lower prices, and they repeatedly 
raised prices. Twice Mr. Kissinger flew into 
Riyadh and announced that he and his friend 
the King agreed, prices should be lowered. 
Each time prices were raised” (Adelman), 


In 1974 the United States undertook to 
guarantee Saudi security, and the Saudis 
agreed to produce at current capacity, a 
promise never kept. In late 1978 the Saudis 
extracted a further American pledge—not 
to fill the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. In 
turn the Saudis would keep production up 
close to 10.5 million barrels a day. So they 
did—for seven weeks. On January 20, 1979, 
as Iranian production collapsed, the Saudis 
slashed their output by a full two million 
barrels. In the ensuing panic buying and 
spot-market runup, prices rose more in five 
weeks than they had in the previous five 
months. Having accomplished their aim, the 
Saudis raised production by one million 
barrels. Again Adelman: 


The net result of Saudi maneuvers, con- 
certed with their neighbors between Octo- 
ber 1978 and mid-1980, | was] to increase the 
price of oil from $12 to $30 now $32 and 
up]. At any moment they could have put 
the price down to any desired level by raising 
output to capacity, announcing they would 
maintain that output and even increase it 
by gradually investing to raise capacity. 


The Saudis are the major obstacle to an 
American presence in the Gulf. They expect 
us to defend them, but only on their terms, 
with the means they choose, no matter how 
difficult or dangerous that makes our task. 
The Saudis are terrified of any resolute dis- 
play of American power near them; thus 
they sponsored a resolution at Islamabad 
in May condemning the American hostage 
rescue attempt. By hiring Pakistani merce- 
naries, by buying German tanks and French 
planes, they hope to build an armory that 
will make them independent and able to 
keep the Americans from establishing a pres- 
ence nearby. They do not seem nearly as 
concerned about the Soviet over-flights they 
permit to Aden and Ethiopia, and they have 
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allowed Soviet-built tanks to be unloaded 
at Saudi ports for transshipment to Iraq. 

While the Saudis have backed Iraq's in- 
vasion, though Iraq is linked to the Soviets, 
the Saudis are not benevolently inclined 
toward smaller neighbors. Saudi Arabia is 
the leading local bully and troublemaker, 
detested and feared by Oman and the 
sheikhdoms. The Saudis backed the Marxist- 
supported Dhofar rebellion. They have 
pressed territorial claims on both Abu Dhabi 
and Oman. They have meddled with Ameri- 
can arms shipments to North Yemen, which 
led the Yemenis to look to the Soviet bloc 
arms. 

SAUDI “MODERATION” 


On Israel the Saudis are as implacable as 
Syria or Iraq. Twice in recent months they 
have called for jihad, a word that, despite 
the attempt of our State Department to give 
it a soothing gloss, means exactly what it 
says: warfare by all means, including mili- 
tary force. The flavor of Saudi moderation 
can be gauged from their description of 
Jerusalem as “purely a genuine Arab and 
Islamic city. Thus it has been for thousands 
of years, and thus it should remain forever.” 
Loyalty to a fellow Moslem (who massacred 
his Christian subjects) has led the Saudis to 
give refuge to Idi Amin. The Saudis sub- 
sidize the most notorious of terrorists; the 
Arab who recently killed 15 and wounded 85 
by bombing a hotel in Kenya escaped, his 
deed accomplished, to Saudi Arabia. 

All this activity, however, is muffled in a 
vast Saudi disinformation and propaganda 
effort, aided by Westerners with financial ties 
to the Saudis. There are two themes. The 
first is, we are doing you a favor“ by pro- 
ducing more oil then we [need. want]! so 
“don't jeopardize this ‘special’ relationship.” 
Note Lamani's recent interviews: Don't take 
the Saudis for granted" (Wall Street Jour- 
nal); “We've gotten no sign of appreciation 
for everything we've done” (New York 
Times); “We are America’s number one 
friend” (Time). By dint of constant repeti- 
tion, journalists and politiclans come to 
believe this nonsense. 

But the evidence shows otherwise. The 
Saudis are not doing us any favors. Saudi 
pricing in OPEC, like the pricing of its fel- 
lows, is based on their calculation of their 
perfect“ (optimal monopoly) price. That 
price will tend to maximize their total rev- 
enues over time. Each OPEC member deter- 
mines its perfect“ price at any moment 
by taking into account the size of its re- 
serves, its current surplus or deficit, the 
value of its foreign currency holdings and 
investments, and the likely production re- 
sponse of its fellows in OPEC. Absent West- 
ern pressure, that is all OPEC need worry 
about. Of particular concern to the Saudis 
is demand elasticity for oil. As the producer 
with the largest reserves (whose yalue they 
wish to protect), the Saudis must worry 
about too precipitous a rise in price, and 
thus too preciptious a drop in demand. These 
considerations, not some phony melodrama 
starring “hawks” and “moderates” are whet 
OPEC price differentials are all about. 


Nor are the Saudis “producing more than 
they need.“ Detailed studies of Saudi rev- 
enues and expenditures show that they al- 
ways manage not only to squander the sur- 
plus funds that may initially be accumulated, 
but end up needing more. There is every 
reason to believe that the phenomenal waste, 
corruption, and extravagence of recent years 
will continue. Nor have the Saudis ever 
chosen to lessen current revenues. They may 
have to, however, when Iran and Iraq re- 
sume prewar production levels. Otherwise, 
there is a possibility of price-cutting and 
the destruction of OPEC. The Saudis, having 
previously threatened to cut as many as 
seven million barrels a day, will at that 
point cut a few million at most, and expect 
to be applauded. 
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Yamani's claim that by slashing produc- 
tion Saudi Arabia could receive as much 
current revenue as at a higher level of pro- 
duction is demonstrably false, yet none of 
the journalists he tells this to has bothered 
to point it out. Demand elasticity is high, 
and growing. Professor Robert Pindyck of 
MIT has noted that every 5 per cent rise 
in oil prices results in a drop in demand 
of between 1 per cent and 18 per cent. 
Another way of understanding this is that 
for every OPEC cut in supply of between 1 
per cent and 1.8 per cent in the total amount 
of oil available in the non-Communist 
world’s market, OPEC can impose a price 
rise of 5 per cent and still “clear the mar- 
ket" (have demand equal supply) so as to 
avoid problems of glut and price-cutting. 

Suppose the Saudis were to cut production 
by four million barrels. That represents about 
7.5 per cent of non-Communist world pro- 
duction (assuming Iran and Iraq are ex- 
porting at prewar levels; otherwise four 
million barrels represent about 8 per cent). 
Using the lower figure for demand elasticity 
would permit the Saudis a price rise on the 
six million barrels they did produce of about 
38 per cent. Using the higher figure, the 
rise is less than 25 per cent. In either case, 
the Saudis stand to lose tens of billions of 
dollars annually. And the expensive infra- 
structure for natural gas collection requires 
a minimum oil production of eight and 
one-half million barrels. The Saudi subsidy 
to the PLO. aid to Syria and Jordan, and 
other van-Arab aid amounts at most to a 
few billion. That offers a measure of the fi- 
nancial sacrifice they are willing to make on 
behalf of fellow Arabs. Why should we believe 
that the Saudis would suddenly—for politi- 
cal” reasons—risk the loss of many times 
that amount? 

Such threats tell us a lot about the Saudis. 
A friend would never say: “Saudi Arabia 
alone is in a position to inflict very 
severe damage on the world economy as a 
whole or a selected group of nations... 
Definitely, I'm not threatening. You threaten 
when you need to. Among friends, I don't 
think we are threatening.” 


Yamani’s bluster is as hollow as his bon- 
homie. For as a number of economists and 
other commentators have noted, there is no 
“oil weapon.” A study “demystifying” the 
oil weapon was made by Douglas Feith in 
Policy Review (Winter 1981). Being fungible, 
oil cannot be selectively denied to one coun- 
try or group of countries. The only way to 
“punish” is to cut production massively, and 
that would harm any producer far more than 
any potential victim among the importing 
nations. It might also have unforeseen politi- 
cal consequences. If there are sound eco- 
nomic reasons for raising the price of oil, 
or cutting production, such a price rise, or 
such a cut, will take place in any case. If 
such a price rise or production cut is made 
to “punish” (e., employed as a weapon“) 
then by definition it would go against, rather 
than promote, the economic interest of the 
vroducer instituting it. Otherwise it would 
have been made for that economic reason. 
Unlike Khomeini, the Saudis have not shown 
a taste for self-inflicted wounds. 


OUR GOAL: SAUDI COOPERATION 


Our policy should be to obtain, not the 
chimera of Saudi “goodwill,” but Saudi co- 
operation, however unwilling that coopera- 
tion will be, on bases, on oil, and on other 
matters. Policy should be rooted in under- 
standing that: 1) Wahhabi Islam regards 
the Christian West with hostility, but that 
need not concern us overmuch; 2) there is 
no “oil weapon”; 3) the Saudis are not do- 
ing us favors”; 4) politically, economically, 
end socially Saudi Arabia remains a primitive 
tribal kingdom, advanced only in the bank- 
book sense; 5) the Soviet Union has strength- 
ened its grip on the Saudi perimeter; 6) 
Saudi Arabia may have to be “saved in spite 
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of itself,” and while we understand the Sau- 
dis are incapable of protecting themselves, 
their vulnerability must be brought home 
to them; 7) the Saudis must be disabused 
of their inflated notion of their own sig- 
nificance vis-a-vis America and the West; 
8) taming the Saudis will demand both in- 
telligence and imagination, but the risks 
from further appeasement are too great not 
to make the attempt. 

A drastic change in our policy toward 
Saudi Arabia is essential, beginning with a 
change in attitude. Diplomatic personnel 
posted to Riyadh should be chosen so that 
those with a chronic case of furor arabicus 
(a peculiar nervous disease first diagnosed 
by J. B. Kelly n Arabia, the Gulf, and the 
West), are carefully selected out. Cabinet 
members should no longer rush to Riyadh, 
seeking the royal indulgence. No more danc- 
ing attendance upon Yamani on his various 
tours. Instead of misplaced gratitude, Wash- 
ington can by appropriate comments demon- 
strate a real “appreciation” of all the Saudis 
have been doing in OPEC. 

We should proceed with plans for what- 
ever bases we deem necessary—in the Sinai, 
in Oman, and elsewhere—explaining to 
Riyadh that we have no intention of court- 
ing disaster simply because the Saudis may 
be displeased. There is a basic conflict here 
that cannot be blinked. The Saudis fear such 
bases nearby because they would have an 
intimidation value (which, of course, is a 
further point in their favor). 


Washington has been worrying aloud about 
the stability of Saudi Arabia ever since the 
collapse of the Shah. The Saudis, in turn, 
have been quick to react with a propaganda 
barrage: Saudi Arabia is very different from 
Tran; the Saudi royal family is revered by 
all its subjects; its devotion to Islam is 
profound; and so on. Both American worry 
over, and Saudi insistence upon, the “stabil- 
ity” of Riyadh are beside the point. Saudi 
stability is not intrinsically desirable to any- 
one but the Saudis. Continued rule by the 
Al Saud, or the continued existence of Saudi 
Arabia in its present borders, may or may 
not best serve the interests of the oll-con- 
suming world. If firm Saudi rule promotes 
Western access to Persian Gulf oil at reason- 
able prices, then let it be encouraged. But 
it may be that a severe shock to Saudi com- 
placency, or even a sustained effort to keep 
the Saudis off balance, would serve Western 
interests better. 


The smug belief of the Saudis that no 
matter how they behave we will be there to 
protect them is revealed in a statement 
Yamani made to an interviewer from Time: 
“You are not protecting us. When you send 
your airplanes, you are defending your own 
interests.” The Saudis have not yet under- 
stood the significance of General Petrovsky 
in Ethiopia, Cubans and East Germans in 
South Yemen, Soviet treaty links and base 
rights in Syria and Iraq, PLO training in 
Baku, Tashkent, and Simferopol. It is long 
past time to heighten their sense of unease. 
Further, we should make the distinction be- 
tween protection of oilfields in the physical 
sense and protection of a regime or a coun- 
try. Since the Iranians are now in no posi- 
tion to harm the Saudi oilfields, one simple 
and elegant way to demonstrate our studied 
insouciance as well as make clear our dis- 
pleasure with Saudi behavior would be to 
recall our Airborne Warning and Control 
Systems, on the grounds that we need them 
for our own use (we possess only twenty in 
all). 

As for the Saudi demand for additional 
equipment for the F-15s that Mr. Carter 
granted them, that demand should either be 
rejected out of hand or put under indefinite 
“review” until such time as Saudi behavior 
has drastically changed. At the time of the 
original plane sale, both the Saudis and the 
Carter Administration offered assurances 
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that the equipment now sought (bomb 
racks, Sidewinder missiles, fuel tanks) would 
not even be asked for, much less granted. 
But the Saudis are convinced that in their 
case such commitments are meaningless. So 
great is their contempt for us that they no 
longer bother to conceal it. Prince Faisal 
stated on Meet the Press that no Iraqi planes 
are being sheltered in Saudi Arabia; Am- 
bassador Alhegeland recently denied that 
Soviet-built weapons have been unloaded for 
Iraq in Saudi ports. Both men knew that 
Western intelligence sources have confirmed 
these activities; neither thought it worth 
his while even to obfuscate. 

The equipment demanded cannot be used 
by the Saudis effectively against the Soviet 
Union. If used at all, it will be used against 
its lesser neighbors (Oman, the littoral 
sheikdom), against Israel, or possibly 
against Western forces should they move 
decisively into the region. As far as the 
Israelis go, even if they decide (for reasons 
of their own) not publicly to oppose the sale, 
that is no reason for it to go through. Such 
weaponry makes much likelier a Saudi role 
in another Arab-Israeli round, and in that 
case virtually guarantees an Israeli pre- 
emptive strike. Such a capitulation would 
dishearten the Omanis, who hate and fear 
the Saudis and have been ready to serve the 
West but may now be intimidated by a dis- 
play of Saudi power. 

But the main reason for denying the Saudis 
the equipment is that they regard the sale 
as an important test case in relations be- 
tween the two countries.“ Exactly, After two 
years of uninterrupted and astronomical 
price hikes, after the resolution condemning 
our rescue mission, after the efforts to deny 
us bases, after the open calls for jihad and 
support for terrorism, after backing the Iraqi 
invasion of Iran, after meddling with our 
arms supplies to North Yemen and facilitat- 
ing Soviet bloc supplies to Iraq, after the 
attempt to throttle our Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve, after all this the Saudis want to 
test whether America will jump once again 
through the Saudi hoop. If we do so, we will 
signal that nothing has changed. and that 
we continue to adhere to the “doctrine of 
common interest“ so lucidly analyzed by 
J. B. Kelly: 

“All that the constant reiteration of the 
doctrine of common interest achieves is to 
convince the Middle Eastern oil-producing 
states that the West needs them as much as 
(or even more than) they need the West. 
thereby confirming them in their hauteur 
and their illusions of power.” 

Rejecting the Saudi demand would be 
the first step in forging a coherent strategy 
for protecting the West's interests. The im- 
mediate response will be Saudi bluster and 
bluff, of the kind Crown Prince Fahd offered 
in the newspaper Al Hawadith: “We are not 
compelled to be friends of the Americans. 
There are many doors wide open to us, be 
it on the military, technological or economic 
level. We can easily replace the Amer- 
icans.” 

WHO NEEDS THE GULF? 

But Pakistani mercenaries, German tanks, 
Tornado fighters will not really fill the bill. 
Weapons suppliers are not as easily inter- 
changeable as Fahd pretends to believe. The 
American equipment already acquired by 
the Saudis would be greatly diminished in 
usefulness without easy access to American 
spare parts, American technical help, Amer- 
ican training. And only the United States 
offers Saudi pilots extensive training on 
simulators 

Should they proceed, nonetheless, not to 
yield on policy but attempt to replace us with 
European arms suppliers, we have the means 
to obtain European cooperation. In the end 
the United States could do without oil from 
the Gulf; Western Europe and Japan cannot. 
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It is our allies’ advantage that the Saudis 
be brought to heel, even if they choose not 
to admit it publicly. They may distance 
themselves from our effort (out of fear) but 
should not interfere with it. We have a right 
to ask from those for whom we are protect- 
ing the Gulf that they not persist in curry- 
ing Saudi favor at our expense. The American 
people may grow weary of safeguarding oll to 
keep German or French or Japanese industry 
humming, if those same Germans or French 
or Japanese make that job more difficult. 

The Saudis will also attempt a rhetorical 
rally of the Third World. But the specious- 
ness of that concept can be exposed. A farmer 
in Senegal or Brazil has more to gain from 
our efforts to protect access to, and hold 
down prices of, Saudi (and OPEC) oil 
through political pressure even than the Eu- 
ropeans. 

The Arab oil states, not least the Saudis, 
also employ the Arab-Israeli dispute as the 
perfect diversionary tactic. How dare the 
West raise the little matter of oil pricing and 
production (here the face of Faisal or Fahd 
assumes an aggrieved air, and eyes are raised 
heavenward) when the “Palestinian prob- 
lem” has not been solved to Arab satisfac- 
tion? But as J. B. Kelly has noted, even if 
we posit the total disappearance of Israel, 
our problem with the oll states would be 
exactly the same. 

The past two years have given us a good 
dose of what the Muslim Middle East, un- 
adorned, is all about. The Saudi regime's 
legitimacy comes from force and the threat 
of force. Not surprisingly, it responds only 
to pressure, not to blandishments. 

As long as the Saudis believe that our only 
reaction to their behavior will be “economic” 
(Le., to conserve oll, and to look for non- 
OPEC sources), they will behave without any 
constraints. In the long run, a decade or 
more away, our problem with OPEC may be 
well solved. In the short run, we must pro- 
tect the major oilfields and apply pressure 
to hold down prices and hold up production. 
That is why any energy policy must include 
a strategy for taming the Saudis. 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY: As you prepare for a 
“familiarization trip“ to the Middle East 
next month, may I be bold enough to call 
your attention to a bit of economic mythol- 
ogy that in the past has tripped up the 
experts? 

According to this imaginery view, the 
friendly Saudi Arabians are so anxious to 
help the United States that they are produc- 
ing more oil—at a moderate price—than it 
serves their own interest to produce. If they 
were less sympathetic to the United States. 
the story goes, they would keep more of their 
treasure in the ground delaying the day 
that desert flelds run dry. 

Mr. Secretary, the Saudis do a marvelous 
PR job to perpetuate this little bit of fiction. 
But I call your attention to a fascinating 
dispatch—Feb. 5, 1981—in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor from C. L. Cranford in Dha- 
hran, Saudi Arabia. There, at a seminar at 
the University of Petroleum and Minerals, 
Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani was taken to task 
by one of his fellow countrymen for selling 
oil cheaper than other members of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 

Yamani’s answer, as Cranford said, was a 
lesson in international oil economics. Other 
OPEC countries may have an interest in 
boosting oil prices as high as possible because 
their supplies will run out fairly quickly, 
Yamani pointed out. Algeria, for example, 
will no longer be an oil exporting country 
by 1990. 

But the shrewd Yamani told his Arab ques- 
tioner that the Saudis, with huge reserves, 
must avproach things differently, maintain- 
ing moderate prices along with a good supply 
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so that the West won't be driven too quickly 
into developing oil substitutes. Their policy 
is based on no special consideration of, or 
love for, the United States. Rather, it in- 
voives a search for a price high enough to 
reflect “the true value of oil,” Yamani said, 
but not so high as to cause a rush of energy 
research and investment that might knock 
the Saudis out of the oil business too soon. 
“If we were to force the Western countries 
to invest large sums of money in alternative 
energy resources, it would take 7 to 10 years 
to bring about some results of these invest- 
ments, which would reduce oil demand to a 
level that would affect Saudi Arabia, which 
at that time would not find enough markets 
to sell its oil to meet its economic demands,” 
the Harvard-educated oil minister explained. 
Thus, if the Saudis were to lower their 
production, creating a shortage of oil sup- 
plies, that would result in higher prices. In 
turn, that would speed the West's drive for 
alternatives to oil, cutting demand for the 
only commodity the Saudis have to sell on 
the world market. And that would be some- 
thing that the Saudis could not afford. 
Mr. Secretary, nobody has made this more 
explicit than Yamani did in Dhahran. So as 
you deal with Saudi officials on security mat- 
ters of mutual interest, remember that what 
they are doing on oil prices and production 
is based on their best calculation of what is 
in thein own best economic interest, period. 
We don't owe them anything for it. But if 
they can make gullible Westerners believe 
their ofl-pricing policy is a favor, well, that's 
an extra dividend politically. 
A blinders-off approach to the Saudis 
should make it easier for the nation to de- 
velop an explicit national policy toward 


OPEC. Happily, your administration is taking 
steps to increase funding for the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve—a move the Saudis don't 
like. You also have the support, as you deal 
with the Saudi government, of congressional 
Democrats who argue for the first time that 


the United States together with its allies, 
should come to grips with OPEC, and who 
how support an expanded SPR. An excellent 
statement along these lines is included in 
the recent report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

The Saudis, as you know, Mr. Secretary, 
were able to frighten the Carter administra- 
tion into scrubbing the SPR. Naturally, the 
smaller the reserve stocks of any kind, the 
greater advantage OPEC can take of even 
small political disturbances in the Middle 
East. The critical importance of reserves, as 
the JEC report notes, can be seen by compar- 
ing the sky-rocketing of prices right after 
the Tranian revolution, and the contrasting 
calm in the wake of the Iran-Iraq war, when 
inventories were at a record level. 

Since it’s a long flight to Riyadh, Mr. Sec- 
retary, let me recommend three supplements 
to your departmental briefing papers. 

The first is a great book on the Middle 
East, titled "Arabia, the Gulf. and the West” 
by Prof. J. B. Kelly, which brilliantly explains 
how the Arabs for years have bamboozled the 
Western powers (including some fellows who 
used to sit in your seat). 

The second is an article by Israeli eco- 
nomist Eliyahu Kanovsky, visiting professor 
at Queens College, New York, entitled, “Mid- 
dle East Oil—of Diminishing Importance?” 

A third is an article by Douglas Feith of 
the Washington Center for International 
Security with the self-explanatory title: 
“The Arab Oil Weapon De-Mystified.” 

Good reading, and good luck, Mr. Secretary. 

Sincerely, 
HOBART ROWEN. 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President. I now 
vield to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. BOSCHWITZ) . 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President. in 
this portion of the colloquy, I speak for 
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myself and for the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. RupMAN). 

I read from the UPI and UP reports of 
March 13, 1981, which outline how the 
Saudi Arabians look upon the weapons 
they are purchasing. 

Saudi newspapers, in reporting on the 
arms deal, have said: 

We are arming our army for the literation 
of the plundered lands. 


Two Saudi newspapers reacted yester- 
day to the criticism expressed in Israel 
regarding the American-Saudi arms deal 
by writing that: 

The Saudi government does indeed in- 
tend equipping its army in order to liberate 
the plundered Arab lands. 


In an editorial published on March 12 
in the newspaper “Al Yom,” it is stated: 

Until now, we have sought peaceful ways 
for the return of our lands, but the arrogance 
and boastfulness of the Zionist entity have 
prevented the attainment of this goal. There- 
fore, we are arming our army and preparing 
it fcr the liberation of the lands and the 
holy places. 


The newspaper “Al Riyadh" wrote on 
March 12: 

The campaign of vilification by the terror- 
ist Menachem Begin began when the present 
Israeli leader became aware of Saudi Arabia's 
determined approach to fight on all fronts, 
and with all its strength, against Israeli ex- 
pansionist plans in the region. 


Mr. President, I add a word of my own 
by saying that this is the same Mena- 
chem Begin who has negotiated peace, 
and the same Menachem Begin who has 
withdrawn from vast areas of lands that 
were gained after the war of 1967. 

Mr. President, there was another com- 
ment by the Saudi newspaper “Al Ri- 
yadh,” on March 17 which said in an 
article concerning the AWACS: 

The Zionist have to understand that the 
Arabs know how to speak the language of 
force. 


It is indeed sad that by hoping to arm 
these countries for the purpose of shar- 
ing stability in the area that indeed we 
may be accomplishing the opposite end. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JEPSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Iowa for tak- 
ing leadership in initiating this colloquy 
today. 

Many of us have expressed privately 
and publicly our concern over the pro- 
posed sale to Saudi Arabia. It is a matter 
which I think requires deep, in-depth 
analysis of its impact upon the stability 
of the Middle East and in particular upon 
the attitudes that have been expressed by 
Saudi Arabians concerning other nations 
in that area. 

It appears to me that there is no ques- 
tion that there should be some movement 
on the part of the Saudi Arabians if we 
are to change the policy that was initi- 
ated at the time we made the original 
agreement to sell the F-15's to Saudi 
Arabia. 

I will be speaking in depth on this at a 
later time. 

But I do commend Senator Jepsen and 
those who have taken the initiative here 
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today again to raise the subject and to 
present to the Senate this most difficult 
issue. 

We are hopeful that the President and 
the new administration will thoroughly 
review the total implications of the pro- 
posals that we have read about to date. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I respect- 
fully advise the Chair that there will be 
other Senators from time to time today 
who will be coming to this Chamber ask- 
ing unanimous consent to submit their 
remarks in the Recorp. 

(By request of Mr. Boschwrrz, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp:) 
@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
do not regard myself as an authority on 
the issue of selling F-15 enhancements to 
the Saudis. 

But I would be remiss if I failed to ex- 
press concern about the pending proposal. 
My colleagues have raised very sig- 
nificant and serious questions about the 
wisdom of such a sale. It would be my 
hope that the administration will meet 
with Senators and others who have raised 
these issues and take steps necessary, in 
negotiations with the Saudis or other- 
wise, to allay these concerns. 

If this is not possible, then the admin- 
istration should seriously consider defer- 
ring the sale. It is my judgment that such 
a sale presents serious policy questions 
which have not, as yet, been satisfactorily 
resolved.@ 


@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I welcome 
this opportunity to reiterate my opposi- 
tion to the administration's decision to 
sell military equipment which would 
significantly enhance the offensive capa- 
bility of the Saudi Arabian Air Force. 
That decision repudiates assurances pre- 
viously given to the Congress and need- 
lessly and dangerously increases the level 
of armaments in the volatile Middle East. 
When the administration’s plan was 
announced on March 6, I announced my 
intention to introduce a resolution of 
disapproval when formal notification is 
received, so that the Senate can act to 
reject these proposed sales. Already 
many of my colleagues have joined as 
cosponsors. I welcome the support of 
additional Senators who share my belief 
that these sales are not in the national 
security interest of the United States. 


Mr. President, in 1978 the Senate nar- 
rowly approved the original sale of F-15 
aircraft to Saudi Arabia. Many Members 
supported that sale only after receiving 
explicit assurances that no future ac- 
tions would be taken to increase the 
offensive capability of those aircraft. As 
then-Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
declared to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground-attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Notwithstanding those assurances, the 
administration now plans to sell, either 
immediately or after further discussions 
and study, several items of equipment 
that vastly improve the already formid- 
able capabilities of the F-15’s. The con- 
formal fuel tanks more than double the 
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combat range of the aircraft. The AIM- 
9L missiles incorporate major technical 
advances permitting all- aspect engage- 
ments. Aerial refueling and airborne sur- 
veillance systems—if later provided— 
would be dramatic force multipliers 
which would further enhance the offen- 
sive power of the aircraft. 

Saudi concerns may be temporarily 
assuaged by this proposed sale, but what 
does the United States get in return for 
repudiating past policy? Any change in 
Saudi policies toward Israel, the Camp 
David agreements, or the PLO? Any 
change in Saudi oil price policy or op- 
position to the American strategic petro- 
leum reserve? If these sales are to be in 
our own national interest, we should re- 
ceive some tangible benefits—but none 
have even been promised. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that our 
national interests are served, for either 
the short term or the long run, by a 
policy that seeks to promote peace and 
stability in the Middle East by increasing 
so dramatically the capabilities for war.@ 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I have 
a very short statement to make in con- 
nection with the administration’s pro- 
posed arms sales to Saudi Arabia. Per- 
sonally, I am concerned about the wis- 
dom, timing, and scope of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal. 

To the extent that there is a felt need 
on the part of Saudi Arabia for addition- 
al arms, I believe it is imperative that 
our Government be judicious in taking 
a second look to see whether the pro- 
posed arms for sale are truly needed. I 
was recently impressed by an article 


written by Steven Emerson, who for- 
merly worked on the staff of the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee, which 
presents a number of powerful argu- 
ments that have led me to question the 
wisdom of the administration’s pro- 
posal. For the benefit of my colleagues, 
I ask that Mr. Emerson’s article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEW SALAAMS TO THE SAUDIS 
(By Steve Emerson) 

Rumors of the death of the Carter ad- 
ministration have been greatly exaggerated. 
The Reagan decision to acquiesce to Saudi 
Arabia's demands for offensive F-15 hard- 
ware means that one of the Carter admin- 
istration’s most short-sighted policies re- 
mains alive and well. It is ironic that the 
new administration, which campaigned 
promising to reassert American toughness 
abroad and to promote the national interest 
unapologetically, has accepted the policies 
of its predecessor so uncritically. 

Reagan policy-makers undoubtedly be- 
lieve that they have resolved the F-15 di- 
lemma by giving Israel military credits to 
partially compensate for its increased vul- 
nerability. And they view the sale as part 
of a new strategic emphasis on containing 
Soviet expansion in the Middle East, not 
unlike former secretary of state John Foster 
Dulles's application of the Truman Doc- 
trine, which produced the short-lived 
Baghdad Pact among Turkey, Pakistan, 
Iraq, and Iran in 1955. 

It is unfortunate that the issue of an in- 
creased threat to Israeli security was the 
only argument against the sale that the 
administration considered. There are many 
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others, including the absence of a sound 
military rationale for the equipment per- 
petuation of an unhealthy American- 
Saudi relationship, the possibility of Saudi 
mischief in the Persian Gulf, and potential 
destabilizing effects on Saudi Arabia itself. 

Lest anyone forget, during the 1978 con- 
gressional debate over the initial sale of 
F-15s to Saudi Arabia, Carter administration 
officials imposed explicit and public restric- 
tions on the sale of “any system of arma- 
ments that could increase the range or en- 
hance the ground-attack capability of the 
F-15.” It was specifically stipulated to Con- 
gress that the Saudis would not receive aux- 
iliary fuel tanks, multiple ejection (bomb) 
racks, air-refueling capabilities, early warn- 
ing radar planes (AWACS), or all- aspect 
AIM 9L („Sidewinder“) air-to-air missiles. 
Last year the former president reaffirmed 
these restrictions in numerous press inter- 
views and in discussion with elected officials. 

Citing new security considerations and 
changing circumstances, the Reagan admin- 
istration now has granted immediate ap- 
proval to the sale of the extra fuel tanks 
by future approval of the advanced radar 
planes, mid-flight refueling capability, and, 
possibly, bomb racks. This approval only fur- 
ther entraps the US in a vicious cycle of 
escalating Mideast arms sales. And it per- 
petuates the pattern whereby the Saudis get 
what they want from the US by representing 
every request as a "litmus test“ of American- 
Saudi relations. Instead of initiating a “new 
beginning,” the Reagan administration has 
signaled willingness to endure an obsequious 
and inherently counterproductive relation- 
ship. The United States would be well ad- 
vised to heed the advice of Egyptian presi- 
dent Sadat, who repeatedly has urged US 
Officials to stop babying the Saudis and to 
demand that they respect our military and 
political interests. 

Developing a healthy relationship with the 
Saudis depends on a clear-headed evaluation 
of what they do for us, and we for them. 
The Saudis supply 17 percent of the world’s 
oil production, which is vital to the well- 
being of the Western economy. Saudi rulers 
pay a political price for keeping production 
up. Younger, more conservative princes 
(ironically, often Western-educated) charge 
that their elders are squandering the na- 
tional patrimony. Also, by producing at rates 
commensurate with Western needs, the 
Saudis get accused by Islamic fundamen- 
talists and Arab radicals of being allied with 
“infidels” and “imperialists.” 

But in setting their levels of oil produc- 
tion, the Saudis also are guided by self- 
interest. They need to prevent the collapse 
of the Western economy and devaluation of 
Saudi investments in the United States and 
the West. They don't want to induce the West 
to develop alternative energy supplies. They 
need money for their massive development 
and industrialization program, estimated to 
cost $270 billion over the next five years. And, 
in the end, they do not want to drive the 
West to military action to preserve its oil 
supply. 

Saudi Arabia has reaped considerable re- 
wards from its relationship with the United 
States. Since 1945 Washington has provided 
the House of Saud with a security umbrella 
against aggression from potential enemies— 
the Soviet Union, Yemen, Libya, Iraq, and 
Iran. Over the past six years, the US has sold 
more military equipment to Saudi Arabia 
than to any other non-NATO country, total- 
ing more than $22 billion. In 1980 alone 
Saudi purchases of American military equip- 
ment and construction amounted to about 
five billion dollars. 

Saudi Arabia also derives vast quantities 
of nonmilitary goods and services from the 
US—$23 billion worth between 1976 and 
1980. American companies are heavily in- 
volved in building and running modern 
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Saudi Arabia. Aramco alone employs over 10,- 
000 American citizens to produce the king- 
dom's oil, 

In short, each nation is compelled to de- 
pend upon the other. Given American su- 
periority in military and technological fields, 
however, a strong case can be made that the 
Saudis are more dependent on us than we 
are on them. The United States imports 1.2 
million barrels per day from Saudi Arabia. 
This is just one-sixth of all American oil 
imports and only six percent of America’s to- 
tal petroleum consumption of 16.7 mbd. The 
Saudis have an oll weapon” all right, but its 
potency is more limited than Americans often 
realize. 

For one thing, the Saudis do not have a 
limitless capacity to increase production to 
reward satisfactory behavior in the West. In 
April 1979 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee issued a detailed analysis of Saudi pro- 
duction and reserves based on subpoenaed 
documents from Exxon and Socal, two part- 
ners in Aramco. The report concluded that 
Saudi Arabian production is never likely to 
exceed 12 mbd, and that this level could be 
sustained only for 15 or 20 years before it 
started to decline. Because of reductions in 
projected recoverable reserves and rising costs 
of maintaining prodouction, the report also 
indicated that Saudi Arabia might never raise 
its maximum sustainable capacity beyond 
the present 10 mbd. The fundamental conclu- 
sion of the Senate study was that Saudi 
Arabia produces its oil based on its own 
economic self-interest and on geological real- 
ities, and that “linkage” with the Arab-Israeli 
dispute never has been figured into produc- 
tion decisions. The New York Times twice re- 
ported that CIA analysts supported the re- 
port’s findings. 

There is evidence that even the October 
1973 oil cutoff may have had geological and 
conservationist explanations. In any event, 
various oil experts maintain that actual pro- 
duction cutbacks were limited in duration 
and magnitude. US gas lines made the em- 
bargo seem successful, but according to MIT 
economist M. A. Adelman they were the prod- 
uct of the “explosive combination of con- 
trolled prices and no rationing. .. .” 


Finally, an increasing number of Middle 
East oil economists believe that Saudi Arabia 
actually will be forced into raising its oil pro- 
duction to finance balance of payment defi- 
cits. Eliyahu Kanovsky, a visiting professor of 
economics at Queens College, has examined 
the Saudi economy and found deficits in 
1977, 1978, and 1979. In order to meet mas- 
sive capital development projects, and in- 
creased international economic needs, the 
kingdom may require a minimum production 
level perhaps 8.5 mbd. According to Business 
Week Saudi government sources confirmed 
this assessment and said that sharp budget 
cutbacks would provoke greater economic 
and social dislocations than the social pains 
of development. 

In short, “responsible” Saudi production 
and price levels—represented in the US as a 
political favor to the West—are actually the 
product of self-interest and will continue to 
hold unless there is a change of regime as in 
Tran. It can be argued that it is the US that 
contorts itself, including its own laws, to 
please the Saudis. One example is Northrup’s 
control of the multi-billion-dollar moderni- 
zation program of the Saudi Air Force, 
awarded without competitive bidding at 
Ridyadh's request. Similarly Saudi Arabia 
receives selective treatment in the operation 
of foreign military trust funds. Unlike any 
other foreign purchaser, Saudi Arabia makes 
deposits for military purchases In an interest- 
bearing account under an arrangement 
whereby the US would not be protected 
should Saudi Arabia decide to cancel its con- 
tracts, as Iran did. 

Saudi Arabia also gets special treatment in 
State Department human rights reports, com- 
piled annually for Congress. The 1981 report 
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is so meticulously crafted that, even after 
citing stonings, beheadings, severances of the 
hand, a “heavy stress on obtaining confes- 
sions,” and the lack of habeas corpus or the 
right to counsel, one still gets the impression 
that Saudi Arabla has not violated the stand- 
ard of human rights that was judiciously 
applied elsewhere. 

The Carter decision in 1978 not to fill the 
strategic petroleum reserve was an astonish- 
ing concession to the Saudis. Officially, Saudi 
Arabia professed a desire to prevent pressure 
for higher oil prices, but Americans close to 
the Saudis acknowledged that they also 
wanted to maintain US dependence on their 
oll. Congress finally forced the administration 
to resume filling the reserve. That the Saudis 
have not objected demonstrates that Carter's 
concession was unnecessary. 

The 1978 sale of 60 F-15s to the Saudis was 
a major demonstration of Saudi political in- 
fluence. Many senators voting to approve the 
sale conceded openly that they were doing so 
because of US dependence on Saudi oil and 
goodwill. The sale of 60 planes was approved 
despite a 1974 Pentagon recommendation and 
a 1978 Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency report saying only 40 F—15s should be 
provided. A 1976 Defense Department re- 
assessment advised the Saudis not to pur- 
chase F-15s at all, on the grounds that they 
could not assimilate them. 

If the F—15 sale had resulted in Saudi sup- 
port for American peace efforts in the Middle 
East—as promised by the Carter adminis- 
tration—then it might be argued that the 
United States had received a quid pro quo 
for the planes. But since Camp David, what 
has happened? At both Baghdad pan-Arab 
summits, the Saudis were instrumental in 
building a consensus for punishing President 
Sadat and for paying out billions to Jordan 
and Syria to stay out of the peace process. 
This year the Saudis led the Islamic nations 
in calling for a jihad against Israel. 

Not only did the Saudis not deliver on 
their part of the quid pro quo, the Carter 
administration actually shifted its peace 
policy in Saudi Arabia's direction. How else 
can one explain Washington's attempts in 
1979 to involve the PLO in peace negotia- 
tions? How else explain the effort to alter 
UN Resolution 242, when it had formed 
the cornerstone of the Camp David accords? 
And how else explain the counterproduc- 
tive attempts to reach prematurely for a 
“comprehensive solution” at the expense of 
the Camp David accords and the repeated 
acquiesence to one-sided Security Council 
resolutions? 


In spite of the record and its own public 
promises, it's likely that the Carter admin- 
istration would have approved the new 
Saudi request for offensive ordnance. Ac- 
cording to the biweekly Middle East Policy 
Survey, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
gave his personal commitment to Saudi de- 
fense minister Sultan that the kingdom's 
request would be fulfilled. 


The Reagan administration thus inherited 
a difficult situation, but not an impossible 
one. It could have invoked the 1978 execu- 
tive commitments in refusing the sale. But 
in consultations with Congress during the 
past three weeks, Reagan administration 
officials have parroted the same vague and 
superficial justifications that previously had 
been cited by the Carter administration. “If 
we don't sell them this equipment, then 
they will buy it elsewhere,” goes one verse. 
Another maintains that the Saudis are a 
“force for stability and moderation in the 
Middle East.” (The corollary is that Saudi 
Arabia’s moderation would disappear if they 
are not granted their requests.) Yet another 
cites the security threat to Saudi Arabia, 
especially to the Eastern oil-producing prov- 
inces; but doesn't quite explain how Saudi 
Arabia would defend itself against the blows 
of the Soviet Union, Iraq, Iran, or the Peo- 
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ple’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. The 
final line assures all concerned that Saudi 
Arabia never would use its F-15s, or trans- 
fer them for use, in direct combat against 
Israel. 

A preview of this administration's em- 
brace of previous policies was provided last 
month in Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger’s maiden news conference. He ex- 
pressed the American desire to bolster Saudi 
Arabia's security by providing the offensive 
F-15 equipment they had requested. When 
asked about the American commitment to 
Israel, Weinberger responded sympatheti- 
cally to Israel's needs, maybe a bit too sym- 
pathetically, in offering to station troops in 
Israel. 

Actually, it is Saudi Arabia that needs 
American troops, not Israel. With vulner- 
able oil fields, limited military capability, 
vast territory to defend (over 4,400 miles 
of coastline), and surrounded by militarily 
superior adversaries, Saudi Arabia must de- 
pend upon the American security umbrella. 
The closer American forces are to Saudi 
Arabia, the more protection they can 
provide. 

But, it’s argued, the Saudis are unwilling 
to become overly identified with the United 
States (or any foreign power) for fear of 
inciting domestic resentment. Therefore the 
US has to sell the Saudis sophisticated weap- 
ons to use in protecting themselves. So goes 
the military justification for the F-15 sales. 
But key military questions have not been 
faced: from which potential adversary can 
Saudi Arabia realistically be expected to de- 
fend itself? What are the most likely situa- 
tions in which the planes will be used? Can 
the Saudis absorb the weapons? What are 
the other potential effects generated by trans- 
forming the kingdom into a massive arms 
arsenal? 

According to the 1980-81 annual report 
of the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies and other sources, the balance of 
forces between Saudi Arabia and every one 
of its potential adversaries is overwhelmingly 
weighted against Saudi Arabia. This imbal- 
ance is further accentuated by the vast ter- 
ritory Saudi Arabia has to protect. No matter 
how many F-158 Saudi Arabia possesses, the 
kingdom always will be incapable of de- 
fending itself. The Saudis and Americans are 
both well aware that should the kingdom 
be subjected to an external attack, the Sau- 
dis would have to rely on American military 
forces to protect their oll fields from destruc- 
tion. The creation of the American Rapid 
Deployment Force attests to the acceptance 
of this contingency. 

If the F-15s have no credible defensive 
role, why do the Saudis want them? One 
answer is prestige. Another is that they may 
hope to acquire an offensive option. The F—15 
is the most sophisticated fighter plane in the 
world, capable of challeneing any other air- 
craft. When equipped with extra fuel tanks, 
advanced radar, and AIM 9L air-to-air mis- 
siles, the F-15 is capable of inflicting lethal 
damage 1,000 miles away from its takeoff 
point. It could fiy from Saudi Arabia to any- 
place in the Middle East and return. 

Having acquired 60 F-15s and offensive en- 
hancement gear, the Saudis may be tempted 
to use them. How? One possibility is to set- 
tle old scores with weaker Persian Gulf 
rivals such as Oman. Religious and tribal 
animosities characterize the Saudi-Omani re- 
lationship and, on more than one occasion, 
the Saudis have tried to occupy Oman's Bu- 
raimi Oasis. The Omanis themselves prob- 
ably will be granted additional weapons by 
the United States, too. The US is in the proc- 
ess of creating a version of mutual assured 
destruction in the Persian Gulf, a kind of 
Mideast balance of terror. 

What about the threat to Israel? Propo- 
nents of the sale discount the possibility of 
a direct Saudi attack because of the more 
destructive Israeli retaliatory capability. The 
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logic of this thesis Is sound, but logic does 
not always govern behavior in a region of 
the world where dying by the sword is pre- 
ferred to political compromise. In the event 
of another Arab-Israeli war, it is naive to 
believe that Saudi Arabia could resist pres- 
sure to use its weapons against Israel, or to 
transfer its planes to some other Arab state. 
Saudi Arabia took part in three past Arab- 
Israeli wars, but its involvement was limited 
to support roles and joint maneuvers with 
Syria and Jordan. The important difference 
is that then the kingdom simply did not 
have the modern weaponry it now has at its 
disposal. The mere existence of the superior 
F-15s, hardly a secret, would generate over- 
powering demands upon the kingdom from 
both within and without for use in an actual 
jihad against Israel. In the past, the Israelis 
never have felt a military need to attack 
Saudi territory. But if they feared a new war 
with the Arabs was imminent, they would 
have a strong incentive to launch a preemp- 
tive strike to knock out the Saudi F-15 force. 

In all fairness, responsibility for fueling the 
arms race in the Middle East must be spread 
among several Western countries and Russia. 
The Saudis apparently will get 300 West 
German Leopard tanks and 200 British Tor- 
nado jets. Reportedly they have made a 
secret $3.4 billion agreement with France to 
buy ships and helicopters, and are negotiat- 
ing to finance production of Mirage 4000 jets. 
The lure of recycling oil debts, lowering unit 
costs of weapons, and engendering goodwill 
have proven irresistible to the Europeans. 

The dangers of an arms race are somewhat 
mitigated by reported Saudi inability to 
absorb such vast quantities of sophisticated 
weapons. A similar problem arose in Iran, 
yet the surplus cash skimmed off the top 
of the defense contracts ensured that the 
contracts continued, Multinational corrup- 
tion in Saudi Arabia probably has not risen 
to the levels reached in Iran, but the issue of 
Saudi absorptive capacity should be a funda- 
mental consideration in determining the 
feasibility of appropriate military sales, Is 
the US prepared to sanction the Saudis’ use 
of Pakistani mercenaries to fight on their 
behalf? 

Even more troubling are the negative do- 
mestic repercussions of the massive arms 
sales, an issue relating to the larger problem 
of internal Saudi instability. The strains 
caused by accelerated industrialization, ac- 
companied by liberalization of the kingdom's 
social or political institutions, well may pro- 
voke a violent reaction against the regime. 
Add the factors of corruption, a large foreign 
presence, Islamic revivalism, class dispari- 
ties, and Shia-Sunni and other intra-clan 
tensions (particularly in the ofl regions), and 
the future looks even more ominous, On top 
of this, the impact of a massive arms infu- 
sion could prove disastrous, Many sectors of 
Saudi society, from religious ascetics to those 
with rising expectations about the benefits 
of oil wealth, may end up increasingly dis- 
satisfied with an uneven development pro- 
gram that goes too far and simultaneously 
not far enough. A conspicuous arsenal of 
Western arms may create, as in Iran, an irri- 
tating reminder of the regime's wasting of 
precious, dwindling resources. No one can 
predict that massive internal insurrection 
will occur in Saudi Arabia, but it would be 
& tragic irony if sometime in the future 
American troops were forced to protect 
American interests from the ravages of 
American arms. 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President. Saudi 
Arabia has been a loyal ally to the United 
States. I think it is imperative that we 
use all of our collective wisdom to insure 
the continued close cooperation between 
our two nations. 

However, we should not be blinded by 
our Nation’s need for a stable supply of 
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Saudi oil. While I believe it is important 
to keep the current supply of oil from 
Saudi Arabia to the United States flow- 
ing, I think it is also important to exam- 
ine carefully any arguments that suggest 
that the failure to provide additional 
arms to Saudi Arabia will in some way 
curtail the current supply of oil. In this 
connection, I ask unanimous consent 
that Douglas Feith’s recent article in the 
Wall Street Journal be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAUDI PRODUCTION CUTBACK AN 
Empty THREAT? 


(By Douglas J. Feith) 


The following report appeared a few weeks 
ago in The New York Times: ‘We've gotten 
no sign of appreciation for everything we've 
done,’ said Ahmed Zaki Yamani, the [Saudi] 
minister of petroleum, maintaining that 
Saudi development needs would require oil 
production of only half the current rate of 
10.3 million barrels a day. ‘Why should we 
accumulate a surplus of funds?’ Yamani 
asked rhetorically.” 

Soon thereafter, the U.S. ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia, John C. West, announced his 
thoughts on Saudi oil policy, and they re- 
sembled Yamani’s. The Saudis are produc- 
ing “double the amount of oil they need for 
their own national economy,” Mr. West as- 
serted, and added, “If they cut their pro- 
duction to 4.5 million barrels a day they 
could generate all the money they need for 
their five-year plan.” Mr. West warned that 
if the Reagan administration’s relations with 
Riyadh “deteriorate,” the consequence will 
de lower Saudi oil production. 

Either the Saudis are history's most un- 
usual businessmen or Sheik Yamani has been 
pulling legs. Yamani frequently tells West- 
ern journalists that the Saudis would prefer 
to produce and sell less oil. “We really hope 
that we can cut down a little bit as soon as 
it is possible,” he confided recently to the 
Washington Star. 

Such a comment, from an official of a state 
where oil sales to foreigners account for over 
80% of GNP and virtually 100% of exports, 
seems designed to engender astonishment, if 
not disbelief. Why should a businessman—a 
seller of goods—desire less demand for his 
product and thus less revenue? But Yamani 
usually pre-empts the question by asserting 
that the Saudis would actually increase their 
oll revenues by selling less oil, and that Saudi 
Arabia anyway has more money than it needs 
and even more than it wants, so it can best 
enhance its wealth by taking less oil out of 
the ground. 


RAISING ANOTHER QUESTION 


Such remarks of course raise another ques- 
tion: Why don't the Saudis do the apparently 
sensible thing and cut their oil production? 
There is a ready answer to this too. We 
would do so, Yamani explains, but it would 
hurt our friends in the West. In the face of 
nuch benevolence, what can interviewers 
say? How about: “I’m skeptical.” They never 
do. 


Talk of Saudi satiety, friendship and be- 
neficence should get one reaching for his 
pocket calculator. 


When The Wall Street Journal interviewed 
Yamani in November 1980, its report noted 
that Saudi oil production amounted to 
around 10 million barrels a day (as at pres- 
ent) and the price of Saudi oil was $30 per 
barrel (it is now $32). In connection with a 
discussion of the “link” between Saudi oil 
policy and U.S. foreign policy, the Journal 
quoted Yamani: “For us, production of three 
million barrels a day when the price would 
be $50 a barrel would increase our revenue 
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and conserve our resource... Don't take the 
Saudis for granted.” 

Not taking Yamani's figures for granted, 
I calculated Saudi Arabia’s then current 
revenue: 10 million barrels a day times $30 
per barrel equals $300 million a day. I com- 
pared this to the figures Yamani put forward 
to prove that Saudi Arabia would increase 
its revenues by lowering its production: 3 
million barrels & day times $50 per barrel 
equals $150 million. To assert that 150 is 
greater than 300 is a large and rather self- 
serving miscalculation on the part of the 
Harvard-educated sheik. 

Furthermore, according to prevailing oil 
demand elasticity projections, it is ques- 
tlonable that a 7 million-barrel-a-day cut 
in Saudi output would have allowed crude 
oil prices to rise as much as 66.6% (from 
$30 to $50). Be that as it may, OPC’s current 
“oversupply crisis” (which additional pro- 
duction from revenue-starved Iraq and Iran 
will likely aggravate in the next few months) 
eliminates altogether the possibility that 
such a cut by the Saudi would now bring 
about so great a rise in prices. Thus, a sub- 
stantial drop in Saudi oil production would 
mean a substantial drop in the kingdom’s 
revenues. A loss of $150 million a day can- 
not be sneezed at, even by the Saudis. 

Saudi Arabla's ability to sneeze at a loss 
of revenues was the theme of a feature 
article this month in the Washington Post. 
The following items were reported: Current 
Saudi output is around 10 million barrels a 
day. Saudi oil sells for $32 per barrel. The 
Saudi budget this year is $75 billion. Saudi 
“reserves” (presumably, foreign assets) now 
equal $125 billion. And Saudi Arabia is 
adding to these reserves at the rate of $2 
billion a month. 

That means the Saudis are spending at a 
rate of around $96 billion a year. The Saudis 
announced a budget of $75 billion for this 
year, but they evidently are exceeding it, 
which conforms with their past practice. 

Official figures just released in Saudi 
Arabia reveal, as reported in The New York 
Times on March 23, that “last year’s ex- 
penditures [by the Saudi government] ex- 
ceeded budgeted allocation by as much as 
93% in some sectors.” As for the roughly 
$140 billion budget for its 1975-80 develop- 
ment plan, the Saudi government confirmed 
& few months ago that the plan actually 
cost around $210 billion—despite Saudi 
Arabia's having accomplished, by all ac- 
counts, substantially less development than 
the plan called for. 

The $96 billion current spending figure 
puts into perspective the amount of Saudi 
Arabia’s financial reserves, which Yamani 
(probably erring on the high side) estimates 
to be $125 billion; those reserves amount 
to a bit more than one year’s spending for 
the Saudi regime. It bears noting that de- 
spite Yamani putative preference for oil in 
the ground over money in the bank, Saudi 
Arabia has never financed spending by draw- 
ing down its bank holdings when it was 
able to finance it through oil sales at current 
prices. 


In fiscal 1977-78, the Saudi government 
was forced to reach into its central bank’s 
foreign assets; the government that year 
had spent all its revenues (oil revenues as 
well as investment and other income) and 
incurred a fiscal deficit of more than $4.1 
billion. 

In the next fiscal year, Riyadh ran up an 
even larger fiscal deficit—over $4.6 billion— 
and drew down foreign assets approximately 
10%, by more than $6 billion. (An admirable 
study of Saudi economic policies, written by 
Queens College Visiting Professor E. Kanoy- 
sky will appear in the forthcoming “Middle 
East Contemporary Survey“ published by 
Holmes & Meier in New York.) 


Crude oil prices are too high to allow all 
the OPEC countries to sell all the oil they 
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are producing; hence the grumbling among 
the oll states about production cuts and 
price reductions. If, as Yamani predicted in 
the Post article, Iraq and Iran add 7 million 
barrels a day to world supplies and this 
forces Saudi Arabia to cut its output by 5 
million barrels a day, the Saudi cut will 
not force prices up; total world supplies will 
remain at least as plentiful as at present 
(even if other smaller exporters feel com- 
pelled to reduce their production some- 
what), with Iranian and Iraqi production 
simply displacing that of Saudi Arabia. 
GRIM TALE FOR SAUDIS 

Under these circumstances, a Saudi pro- 
duction cut from 10 million to 5 million bar- 
rels a day would cut Saudi revenues in half— 
from the current $120 billion a year to 
around $60 billion. But official Saudi spend- 
ing is at the rate of $94 billion a year, and 
thereby hangs a grim tale for the Saudi 
regime. 

Therefore, notwithstanding Yamani's bold 
front and Ambassador West's dubious in- 
sights into Saudi fiscal requirements, Saudi 
Arabia can be counted on to persist in seek- 
ing ever higher revenues, even in periods 
when it is accumulating a current-account 
surplus, and to resist (so long as market 
conditions allow resistance) pressure from 
whatever source to cut Saudi output. (Note 
that the real pressure for a Saudi produc- 
tion cut comes not from the Saudi populace 
which benefits from high Saudi revenues,- 
but from the other oll-exporting states. 
which wish to be spared the necessity of 
having to cut their own production or prices 
when the market goes “soft."’) 

Saudi Arabia produces and sells as much 
oll as it can find customers for at current 
prices. It does so because its rulers enjoy 
wealth and wish to preserve their rule. 
Whether those rulers are “pro-Western,” 
“friendly” or pleased with any or all of the 
elements of U.S. foreign policy is an issue 
“linked” to Saudi oil policy only in diplo- 
matic rhetoric and in the minds of those 
who do not actually bear responsibility for 
turning Saudi oil into money. 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Rea- 
gan administration has announced its 
consideration of the sale of Airborne 
Warning and Control System (AWACS) 
E-3A aircraft, AIM-9L air-to-air mis- 
siles, and fuel and sensor tactical 
(FAST) packs to Saudi Arabia. 


The AWACS is a modified Boeing 707- 
320B aircraft equipped with a 30-foot 
rotating radar dome antenna. It is 
equipped with computers, data-process- 
ing, communication, and identification 
equipment, and multipurpose consoles. 
The AWACS is a combination early warn- 
ing radar station, battlefield surveillance 
plane, and a tactical battle control sta- 
tion which, until now, has only been 
provided to NATO members. 

The FAST pack is a conformal fuel 
and equipment pod attached on each 
side of the aircraft that would increase 
the combat radius of F-15’s (already in 
Saudi possession) from about 450 miles 
to more than 1,000 miles, bringing all of 
Israel, Egypt, Iraq, and Iran within the 
aircrafts’ combat range. The pods, which 
actually improve the aerodynamic per- 
formance of the F-15, are capable of 
carrying two AIM-7 Sparrow air-to-air 
missiles or 4,400 pounds of air-to-ground 
ordinance. 

The AIM-9L, featuring all-aspect at- 
tack, maneuverability, resistance to 
jamming, and a more lethal warhead, is 
the most advanced version of the Side- 
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winder air-to-air missile. Sale of any of 
the above to Saudi Arabia may seriously 
endanger American interests in the Mid- 
dle East for several reasons: 

First, the credibility of the executive 
branch to Congress and to U.S. allies 
would be jeopardized. During the 1978 
debates concerning the sale of the F-15 
to Saudi Arabia, the executive branch 
assured Congress in writing that en- 
hancement accessories would not be sold 
to Saudi Arabia in the future. In a letter 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations dated May 9, 1978, then Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown stated 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or arms- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 


To go back on such a promise would 
be to damage U.S. credibility. 

Second, many argue that there exists 
no threat to Saudi Arabia that would 
warrant the sale of such systems to that 
nation. Soviet forces, in Afghanistan are 
more than 1,000 miles away, inaccessible 
to F-15’s. Furthermore, even 62 enhanced 
F-15’s would never be able to ward off a 
Soviet attack singlehandedly. A Saudi- 
Iraqi conflict is highly unlikely. Iraq, in 
fact, is receiving both diplomatic and 
military aid in its war against Iran from 
Saudi Arabia. 

The current Saudi arsenal is an effec- 
tive defense against South Yemen, a 
country further deterred by obstacles of 
desert and distance. Iran, whose threats 
have been blunted by the stationing of 
American AWACS in Saudi Arabia, could 
only perceive offensively equipped F-15’s 
as & strategic threat, thus destabilizing 
the region. 

Israel would also suffer a threat to her 
national security. Although Israel has 
been promised a quid pro quo package 
of weapons and money, the sale of these 
top-of-the-line items to Saudi Arabia 
would damage the technological edge 
upon which Israeli security has relied. 
Furthermore, an arms spiral would be an 
economic disaster for inflation-plagued 
Israel. All of Israel would come under 
“real time” surveillance if Saudi Arabia 
were equipped with AWACS. Israel hop- 
ing to not offend the new administration, 
is taking a dormant attitude while Saudi 
Arabia continues its calls for a Jihad 
(Holy war) to liberate Jerusalem. In- 
deed, Saudi oil minister, Sheik Yamani 
announced that his country is ready to 
“shed blood to liberate Jerusalem. We 
are prepared to use all we have to fight.” 
Israel is understandably nervous. 


Another risk involved in the proposed 
deal is the question of Saudi internal 
Stability. The seizure of the Grand Mos- 
que in Mecca was too big a problem for 
security forces. The Royal family has met 
popular resentment against its concen- 
tration of power, its shrewed budgetary 
priorities, and its pervasive corruption. 
There exists a prevailing sense of insta- 
bility reminiscent of prerevolution Tran. 
Just as training manuals for systems such 
as the F-15 and the Phoenix missile were 
compromised within 30 months of the fall 
of the shah, compromise of the AWACS’ 
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secrets would be a dangerous blow to 
American security. 

Finally, an historical analysis of the 
American-Saudi “special-relationship” 
demonstrates that gestures of good will 
between the two countries have for the 
most part, been unilateral. Since the 1978 
F-15 sale, the price of oil has jumped 
from $12 to $32 per barrel. Saudi Arabia 
successfully threatened the Carter Ad- 
ministration to stop the stockpiling of 
the strategic petroleum reserve. Follow- 
ing the Iranian revolution, Saudi Arabia 
followed, and in some cases instigated, 
the escalation of OPEC oil prices while 
also raising its prices retroactively. Saudi 
Arabia has since opposed the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace while supporting the PLO, 
has opposed American bases in Saudia 
Arabia, has expelled American CIA offi- 
cers, has threatened Oman, an American 
ally, and has allowed Soviet supplies 
through Saudi Arabia to Iraq. Recently, 
during the summit meeting of the Orga- 
nization of the Islamic Conference Saudi 
Arabian King Khalid warned his coreli- 
gionists against forming alliances with 
“or taking refuge under the unbrella of a 
superpower.” 

Therefore, at this time, I lean against 
this sale and unless someone can show 
me ample reason to change; I will prob- 
ably vote against it.e 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I join with 
many of my colleagues today, from both 
sides of the aisle, in expressing opposi- 
tion to the sale of auxiliary equipment 
for the F-15's previously sold to Saudi 
Arabia. 

I do not oppose the development of 
effective military relationships between 
the United States and friendly nations 
in the Middle East. Those relationships 
are, and must remain, of a defensive 
character. We changed the name of our 
own Department of War to the Depart- 
ment of Defense long ago, and our policy 
at home and abroad must refiect that 
subtle yet profound difference. 

I did not believe the original sale of the 
F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia was con- 
sonant with that policy, and I voted to 
disapprove the sale in 1978. We may hear 
in debate today from some in this body 
who voted the other way for a variety of 
reasons, perhaps the most forceful of 
which were the hidebound, guaranteed 
assurances that these aircraft would be 
equipped for a defensive mission, and 
nothing more. Although I was not con- 
vinced, I can certainly see where the 
carefully thought out and repeated com- 
mitments of the administration could 
satisfy a reasonable individual. 

But not this. Not the sale of AIM-9L 
Sidewinder missiles, not fast packs (fuel 
and sensor tactical packs). We are look- 
ing at a proposal based on the idea that 
the best defense is a good offense— 
this is no game, Mr. President. What 
possible reason, consistent with our pol- 
icy, could there be for providing advanced 
all-aspect air-to-air attack missiles to 
the Saudi Air Force? How could we seri- 
ously even consider adding to their 
squadrons of defensive fighter-bomber 
F-15’s the same conformal tanks that 
this country almost literally swore would 
never accompany the F-15 sale? I do not 
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oppose the necessary, gradual shifts in 
the U.S. policy which must accompany 
changes over time in international situa- 
tions. But this is not necessary, it is not 
gradual, and there is no shift in the sit- 
uation that demands such a horrendous 
reversal of a solemn pledge. 

We are going to hear today about the 
similarities between the arming of Iran 
and the arming of Saudi Arabia. While 
I do not hold with every aspect of those 
arguments—and I have an incomparably 
more hopeful view of the future of the 
Saudi system than any such comparison 
would indicate—I think we have to view, 
with justifiable caution, any impulse to 
relegate this much influence and this 
much technological authority to a third 
party. Saudi Arabia is not a NATO coun- 
try; it sounds strange to say, but there is 
a critical difference here, and the differ- 
ence is not refiected in this proposed 
weapons sale. 

The fast packs are the items that add 
the greatest insult to this potentia] in- 
jury. Then-Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown’s now-famous quote to the For- 
eign Relations Committee chairman de- 
clared that: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or armament 
that would increase the range or enhance the 
ground-attack capability of the F-15. 


The fuel and sensor tactical packs do 
precisely that. They double the range of 
the aircraft and enable it to carry greater 
payloads over longer distances. For de- 
fense purposes? I challenge anyone to 
justify it. 

Even if all the aforementioned ob- 
jections were insufficient—and they are 
not; I object—there is the key consid- 
eration of our relationships with other 
friendly nations in the Middle East. 
particularly Israel. I opposed the original 
sale fundamentally on the grounds that 
it would further destabilize a volatile 
area, and antagonize and threaten all 
other nations in the region, traditional 
friend or traditional foe of the Saudis. 
That assessment is vastly magnified with 
this proposal. It is not in our interest or 
the interest of any country in the region 
to allow this sale to go through. 

The discussion of future oil prices in 
this context is inappropriate; the discus- 
sion of future oil supplies has strayed 
from its proper place in the argument. 
Even though a tremendous proportion of 
the justifiable arguments for maintain- 
ing military and political strength and 
stability in the Middle East are related to 
the continued smooth operation of petro- 
leum, from its point of supply to its point 
of demand. the concept of being bartered 
into a corner is abhorrent. It is also un- 
necessary. 

Mr. President, I urge those of my col- 
leagues who have not yet decided how 
they will vote to consider these points. I 
believe that failure to disapprove this 
sale could have the most serious dam- 
aging effects on every aspect of our own 
relationships throughout the Middle 
East, and on the already-fragile rela- 
tionships among those nations. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
rise to join my colleagues in expressing 
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grave concern over the administration's 
announced intention to sell Saudi Arabia 
warplane equipment—equipment which 
would significantly enhance the offensive 
capability of the F-15 aircraft previously 
sold to that country by the United States. 

Mr. President, not only would this sale, 
if carried out, serve to threaten the secu- 
rity of our close ally, the State of Israel, 
and heighten tension in that region by 
escalating the Middle East arms race, 
but it would also fail to achieve the ad- 
ministration’s purported objective; to 
Strengthen the U.S. presence in the 
Middle East-Persian Gulf region gen- 
erally, and, in particular, to enhance 
Saudi Arabia’s ability to resist Soviet 
aggression. 

We must realize at the outset one criti- 
cal fact: the sale of this equipment would 
not significantly strengthen Saudi 
Arabia’s military posture vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. It would, in fact, prove 
to be insignificant were the Saudis or 
others be faced with a Soviet threat to 
the region. This minor upgrading of a 
small Saudi armed force is no deterrent 
to a military goliath such as the Soviet 
Union. Mr. President, I must emphasize 
that while this equipment would be 
meaningless as a deterrent to Russia, it 
would pose both a real threat to the 
security of Israel, and act to destabilize 
the balance of arms in the Middle East, 
given the entirely different scale of 
weapons existing within the region. 

The conformal fuel tanks that the ad- 
ministration plans to sell to Saudi Arabia 
will provide their F-15 jets with an addi- 
tional 1,500 gallons of fuel, enabling 


those planes to remain airborne longer 


and extending their combat radius from 
450 miles to over 1.000 miles. This would, 
in effect. needlessly place Israel within 
easy striking distance of Saudi Arabia’s 
military aircraft. 

Should there be any doubt as to the 
potential impact this would have for the 
military security of Israel, let us remem- 
ber that Saudi Arabia has never en- 
dorsed the goal of peace in the Middle 
East, has never embraced the Camp 
David peace process, and has remained 
an avid and active backer of the ter- 
rorist organization, the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization—an organization bent 
on the destruction of the State of Israel. 

Israel is a stable and reliable demo- 
cratic ally in the troubled and generally 
unstable Middle East region. Saudi 
Arabia, I should note, has neither the 
record of stability nor the strength of 
a democratic tradition. The U.S. com- 
mitment to the continued viability of the 
State of Israel is, indeed, in our national 
security interest. Certainly, we should 
not embark on a policy which would 
weaken the security of Israel and desta- 
meee the military balance in the Middle 

ast. 


Mr. President, in 1978, during con- 
sideration of the original sale of F-15's 
to Saudi Arabia, the administration gave 
Congress explicit assurances that no 
future actions would be taken to in- 
crease the offensive capability of those 
aircraft. While I recognize the need to 
insure the security of Saudi Arabia, I 
do not believe that the present circum- 
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stances warrant a reversal of that com- 
mitment. I repeat, the decision to sell 
warplane equipment to Saudi Arabia 
lacks any sound military rationale, and 
would only result in an increased mili- 
tary threat for Israel and an increase of 
arms escalation in the Middle East. 

We must never forget that the United 
States was largely instrumental in the 
creation of the State of Israel as it exists 
today and must never abandon our re- 
sponsibility to keep that beacon of 
democracy burning brightly in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise today 
to join my colleagues in raising serious 
questions as to the wisdom of providing 
Saudi Arabia—or any potentially un- 
stable government for that matter— 
with the very latest in American elec- 
tronics warfare equipment. I would have 
thought that our experience in Iran 
would have taught us this lesson. We 
provided the shah with some of the most 
advanced weapons systems in our arse- 
nal. When he was overthrown—not by 
outside forces but by his own people— 
these systems, the F-14 and the Phoenix 
missile among others, were irrevocably 
compromised. 

I am not suggesting that the ruling 
family in Saudi Arabia is about to be 
overthrown. For all I know, they may 
reign forever. But what I am saying is 
that we should not take unnecessary 
risks with the only thing we have that 
gives us an edge over a Soviet Union 
that is devoting some 15 percent of its 
GNP to building up its military capabil- 
ities. If we lose the technological edge 
by inadvertently allowing state-of-the- 
art electronics weapons to fall into So- 
viet hands, we will have placed our own 
security in grave danger. 

There is no question that Saudi Arabia 
should be able to defend itself from out- 
side aggression. The question is how 
much is enough, especially if the weap- 
ons system can be turned against our 
one permanent friend in the region: 
Israel. 

I had grave concerns about the wis- 
dom of providing F-15’s to Saudi Arabia 
and with a number of my colleagues sent 
@ letter to the President to that effect. 
I have even graver doubts concerning 
the proposed sale of the AWACS system. 
This is not just an early warning sys- 
tem. It is an entire command and control 
center that, when wedded to 60 F-15’s, 
would present Israel with a very serious 
security problem. 

I urge the President not to approve 
this sale. 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues in the Senate who 
are speaking today in opposition to the 
Saudi request for equipment to enhance 
the offensive capabilities of their U.S.- 
supplied F-15 warplanes. 


I applaud those Senators who are also 
speaking out against providing the re- 
quested conformal fuel tanks and “Side- 
winder” air-to-air missiles. 

When President Carter first proposed 
selling 60 F-15’s to the Saudis, the re- 
quest was accompanied with assurances 
that no further action would be taken 
to increase the offensive capability of 
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those aircraft. Despite those assurances, 
I voted against the sale. I believed then 
that the sale of the F—15’s, coupled with 
the scaled down request for Israeli 
weapons, clearly tipped the scale away 
from Israel and toward the Arab States. 

Today, my convictions in this regard 
and my opposition are even stronger. 
The 1978 sale was painted as a “litmus 
test” of U.S. relations with Saudi Ara- 
bia, with compliance with the Saudi 
request holding the promise of more 
moderate and supportive policies com- 
ing from that country. Clearly events 
have shown otherwise. 

Since the 1978 sale, the Saudis have 
done nothing to encourage a peace set- 
tlement in the Middle East. Rather, they 
have sought to aggravate such efforts in 
a number of ways. In addition to break- 
ing relations with Egypt, they have led 
the Arab political and economic boycott 
of that country. Furthermore, the Saudis 
have opposed the use of the Suez Canal 
by Israeli ships; have called for a holy 
war against Israel; have continued to 
finance the PLO and other terrorist orga- 
nizations; and have increased the price 
of oil from $12 a barrel to roughly $30 a 
barrel. 

The argument that Saudi defense 
needs require the acquisition of the ad- 
ditional sophisticated weaponry does not 
hold up. The ongoing Iran-Iraq conflict 
has virtually removed any threat to 
Saudi Arabia from those countries. Fur- 
thermore, 62 enhanced F-15’s would not 
protect Saudi Arabia against a full So- 
viet attack. Only the United States could 
do this. f 

The party most threatened by a con- 
tinued Saudi arms buildup is clearly 
Israel. For, while Saudi Arabia might 
not move alone against Israel, Saudi 
arms could well be transferred to others. 

The introduction of additional sophis- 
ticated armaments into the Saudi arse- 
nal will serve only to increase tensions 
in the Middle East and encourage a 
further arms race in that fragile part 
of the world. 

Some would argue that the United 
States must honor the Saudi request in 
order to insure U.S. access to Arab oil 
supplies, a concept that must be rejected 
outright. Even those who advance that 
reasoning have no tangible reason to 
believe that this, or any other sale, will 
provide such guarantees. Following the 
original sale of the F—15’s, Saudi Arabia 
threatened to cut back on the world 
supply of oil if the United States con- 
tinued filling its strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

When President Carter first proposed 
selling enhanced F-15 equipment to 
Saudi Arabia last year. I joined 67 of 
my Senate colleagues in sending a let- 
ter to him, urging him not to violate the 
assurances given at the time the origi- 
nal sale of the F-15’s was approved. The 
same arguments for rejecting the Saudi 
reauest then apply today. 

I intend to work against—and vote 
against—further offensive weapons arms 
shipments to Saudi Arabia. 
© Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my strong opposition to the Reagan ad- 
m‘nistration’s decision to sell advanced 
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military equipment with obvious offen- 
sive capability to Saudi Arabia. 

I voted against the sale of 62 sophisti- 
cated F-15 fighter aircraft in 1978, be- 
cause they would endanger the security 
of Israel. In fact, the F-15 sale generated 
so much concern that the Carter ad- 
ministration promised explicitly to draw 
the line there—and never to increase the 
offensive capability of aircraft in the 
Saudi arsenal. Without those assurances, 
Congress would surely have disapproved 
the sale. 

A new administration must not repu- 
diate the solemn obligations of the U.S. 
Government. We are not talking about 
some technical “enhancement” of the 
F-15. We are talking now about the most 
advanced Sidewinder missiles and about 
extra fuel tanks which would permit the 
Saudi F-15's to range far wider to attack 
the territory of Israel. 

And now we learn that there is even 
more to come. The administration is con- 
sidering aerial refueling capabilities and 
AWAC's planes to give Saudi Arabia not 
just early warning of attack, but a com- 
mand platform in the air that could 
guide attacks against Israel. America 
must never give the Saudis or any other 
nation the power to defeat Israel air de- 
fenses. And I pledge to oppose absolutely 
the AWAC's plane sales to Saudi Arabia. 

The administration is pursuing a policy 
based on a false premise, More arms can- 
not buy or bribe the Arab States into a 
peace settlement in the Middle East. Just 
2 weeks ago, two Saudi newspapers re- 
acted to criticism of the latest arms deal 
by admitting—and I quote—that “the 
Saudi Government does indeed plan to 
equip its army in order to liberate the 
plundered lands.” 

The Reagan administration claims 
that it is pursuing an antiterrorist strat- 
egy. Then let them stop selling offensive 
arms to Saudi Arabia, which spends 
nearly $400 million a year to finance the 
terrorists of the PLO—and only last 
week gave the PLO another $27 million 
for joining the Taif declaration of holy 
war against Israel. 

The administration claims that it 
wants peace in the Middle East. Then 
let them stop selling offsensive arms to 
Saudi Arabia, which fiercely opposes the 
Camp David peace process. 

Instead of giving the Saudis a needless 
Offensive military capability, we must 
recognize their real security needs. We 
must pursue a stable, independent, and 
pro-Western Saudi Arabia, but our rela- 
tionship with the Saudis cannot be a 
one-way street. We are entitled to expect 
Saudi cooperation and not rejection of 
the peace process. We are entitled to ex- 
Say pet Rivet not a charade, of oil 

rice restraint and oil supply r i 
in the Middle East. Ai Pag 

Saudi Arabia does face an external 
threat from the Soviet Union, South 
Yemen and possibly Iran and Iraq. I 
support American supplies of the defen- 
sive arms necessary to meet this threat. 
But of this we must be certain: that the 
defensive arms we supply to Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, or other Middle East states 
must always be aimed in the right direc- 
tion—and never against Israel. 
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Later this week the Secretary of State 
will travel to Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia. Yet seldom in the last 
generation has there been greater un- 
certainty about American policy in that 
region of the world. 

It is time for the United States to be 
clear about its objectives in the Middle 
East. And it is time for the United States 
to carry out these objectives consistently, 
reliably, and effectively. 

First, we must assure the security and 
prosperity of Israel, our strongest friend 
and surest ally in the entire region. We 
cannot and must not jeopardize Israeli 
security by supplying offensive arms to 
its mortal enemies. 

Second, we must promote peace and 
stability in the Middle East. Israel and 
Egypt are strategic cornerstones in the 
broader peace we must seek. The Camp 
David accords are a historic achieve- 
ment. We cannot, and must not, set them 
aside in a futile effort to appease those 
sworn to an unholy war against the Holy 
Land of Israel. Nor can we allow the 
Soviet Union or its surrogates to under- 
mine a just and lasting peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Third, we must achieve full energy 
security for ourselves and our allies by 
reducing, and finally eliminating, the 
crushing burden of our dependence on 
foreign oil. We cannot, and must not in- 
denture ourselves indefinitely to the Arab 
oil barons, and open ourselves and our 
allies to Arab oil blackmail. 

Mr. President, in the March 21, 1981, 
issue of the New Republic, Steve Emer- 
son wrote an interesting and perceptive 
article which makes clear the dangers 
of the administration’s policy toward 
Saudi Arabia. As he points out, in addi- 
tion to “the issue of an increased threat 
to Israeli security,” there are many other 
arguments against offensive arms sales to 
Saudi Arabia, “including the absence of 
a sound military rationale for the equip- 
ment, perpetuation of an unhealthy 
American-Saudi relationship, the possi- 
bility of Saudi mischief in the Persian 
Gulf, and potential destabilizing effects 
on Saudi Arabia itself.” 

I commend Mr. Emerson’s articles to 
my colleagues, and request that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New SALAAMS TO THE SAUDIS 
(By Steve Emerson) 

Rumors of the death of the Carter admin- 
istration have been greatly exaggerated. The 
Reagan decision to acquiesce to Saudi Ara- 
bia’s demands for offensive F-15 hardware 
means that one of the Carter administra- 
tion’s most short-sighted policies remains 
alive and well. It is ironic that the new ad- 
ministration, which campaigned promising 
to reassert American toughness abroad and 
to promote the national interest unapoli- 
getically, has accepted the policies of its 
predecessor so uncritically. 

Reagan policy-makers undoubtedly believe 
that they have resolved the F-15 dilemma by 
giving Israel military credits to partially 
compensate for its increased vulnerability. 
And they view the sale as part of a new 
strategic emphasis on containing Soviet ex- 
pansion in the Middle East, not unlike 
former secretary of state John Foster Dulles’ 
application of the Truman Doctrine, which 
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produced the short-lived Baghdad Pact 
among Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq, and Iran in 
1955. 

It is unfortunate that the issue of an 
increased threat to Israeli security was the 
only argument against the sale that the 
administration considered. There are many 
others, including the absence of a sound 
military rationale for the equipment, per- 
petuation of an unhealthy American-Saudl 
relationship, the possibility of Saudi mis- 
chief in the Persian Gulf, and potential 
destabilizing effects on Saudi Arabia itself. 

Lest anyone forget, during the 1978 cou- 
gressional debate over the initial sale of 
60 F-16s to Saudi Arabia, Carter adminis- 
tration officials imposed explicit and public 
restrictions on the sale of “any system or 
armaments that could increase the range 
or enhance the ground-attack capability of 
the F—15." It was specifically stipulated to 
Congress that the Saudis would not receive 
auxiliary fuel tanks, multiple ejection 
(bomb) racks, air-refueling capabilities, early 
warning radar planes (AWACS), or all- 
aspect AIM 9L (“Sidewinder”) air-to-air 
missiles. Last year the former president re- 
affirmed these restrictions in numerous press 
interviews and in discussions with elected 
Officials. 

Citing new security considerations and 
changing circumstances, the Reagan admin- 
istration now has granted immediate ap- 
proval to the sale of the extra fuel tanks 
and Sidewinder missiles, to be followed by 
future approval of the advanced radar planes, 
midflight refueling capability, and, possibly, 
bomb racks. This approval only further en- 
traps the US in a vicious cycle of escalating 
Mideast arms sales. And it perpetuates the 
pattern whereby the Saudis get what they 
want from the US by representing every 
request as a “litmus test” of American- 
Saudi relations. Instead of initiating a “new 
beginning,” the Reagan administration has 
signaled willingness to endure an obsequious 
and inherently counterproductive relation- 
ship. The United States would be well ad- 
vised to heed the advice of Egyptian presi- 
dent Sadat, who repeatedly has urged US 
Officials to stop babying the Saudis and to 
demand that they respect our military and 
political interests, 

Developing a healthy relationship with 
the Saudis depends on a clear-headed evalu- 
ation of what they do for us, and we for 
them. The Saudis supply 17 percent of the 
world’s oil production, which is vital to the 
well-being of the Western economy. Saudi 
rulers pay a political price for keeping pro- 
duction up. Younger, more conservative 
princes (ironically, often Western-educated) 
charge that their elders are squandering the 
national patrimony. Also, by producing at 
rates commensurate with Western needs, the 
Saudis get accused by Islamic fundamen- 
talists and Arab radicals of being allied with 
“infidels” and “imperialists.” 

But in setting their levels of oll produc- 
tion, the Saudis also are guided by self- 
interest. They need to prevent the collapse 
of the Western economy and devaluation 
of Saudi investments in the United States 
and the West. They don’t want to induce 
the West to develop alternative energy sup- 
piles. They need money for their massive 
development and industriatization program, 
estimated to cost $270 billion over the next 
five years. And, in the end, they do not want 
to drive the West to military action to pre- 
serve its oll supply. 


Saudi Arabia has reaped considerable 
rewards from its relationship with the 
United States. Since 1945 Washington has 
provided the house of Saudi with a security 
umbrella against aggression from potential 
enemies—the Soviet Union, Yemen, Libya, 
Traq, and Iran. Over the past six years, the 
US has sold more military equipment to 
Saudi Arabia than to any other non-NATO 
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country, totaling more than $22 billion. In 
1980 alone, Saudi purchases of Ameri- 
can military equipment and construction 
amounted to about five billion dollars. 

Saudi Arabia also derives vast quantities 
of nonmilitary goods and services from the 
US—$23 billion worth between 1976 and 
1980. American companies are heavily in- 
volved in building and running modern 
Saudi Arabia. Aramco alone employs over 
10,000 American citizens to produce the 
kingdom's oil. 

In short, each nation is compelled to 
depend upon the other. Given American 
superiority in military and technological 
fields, however, a strong case can be made 
that the Saudis are more dependent on us 
than we are on them. The United States im- 
ports 1.2 million barrels per day from Saudi 
Arabia. This is Just one-sixth of all American 
oil imports and only six percent of America’s 
total petroleum consumption of 16.7 mbd. 
The Saudis have an “oil weapon” all right, 
but its potency is more limited than Ameri- 
cans often realize. 

For one thing, the Saudis do not have a 
limitless capacity to increase production to 
reward satisfactory behavior in the West. In 
April 1979 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee issued a detailed analysis of Saudi 
production and reserves based on subpoenaed 
documents from Exxon and Socal, two part- 
ners in Aramco. The report concluded that 
Saudi Arabian production is never likely to 
exceed 12 mbd, and that this level could be 
sustained only for 15 or 20 years before it 
started to decline. Because of reductions in 
projected recoverable reserves and rising 
costs of maintaining production, the report 
also indicated that Saudi Arabia might never 
raise its maximum sustainable capacity be- 
yond the present 10 mbd. The fundamental 
conclusion of the Senate study was that 
Saudi Arabia produces its oil based on its 
own economic self-interest and on geological 
realities, and that “linkage” with the Arab- 
Israeli dispute never has been figured into 
production decisions. The New York Times 
twice reported that CIA analysts supported 
the report's findings. 

There is evidence that even the October 
1973 oil cutoff may have had geological and 
conservationist explanations. In any event, 
various oll experts maintain that actual pro- 
duction cutbacks were limited in duration 
and magnitude. US gas lines made the em- 
bargo seem successful, but according to MIT 
economist M, A. Adelman they were the prod- 
uct of the “explosive combination of con- 
trolled prices and no rationing. . . .” 

Finally, an increasing number of Middle 
East oll economists believe that Saudi Arabia 
actually will be forced into raising its oil 
production to finance balance of payments 
deficits. Eliyahu Kanovsky, a visting profes- 
sor of economics at Queen's College, has ex- 
amined the Saudi economy and found def- 
icits in 1977, 1978, and 1979. In order to meet 
massive capital development projects, and 
increased international economic needs, the 
kingdom may require a minimum production 
level, perhaps 8.5 mbd. According to Busi- 
ness Week Saudi government sources con- 
firmed this assessment and said that sharp 
budget cutbacks would provoke greater eco- 
nomic and social dislocations than the social 
pains of development. 

In short, “responsible Saudi production 
and price levels—represented in the US as a 
political favor to the West—are actually the 
product of self-interest and will continue to 
hold unless there is a change of regime as in 
Iran. It can be argued that it is the US 
that contorts itself, including its own laws, 
to please the Saudis. One example is North- 
rup’s control of the multi-billion-dollar mod- 
ernization program of the Saudi Air Force, 
awarded without competitive bidding at Ri- 
yadh’s request. Similarly Saudi Arabia re- 
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ceives selective treatment in the operation 
of foreign military trust funds. Unlike any 
other foreign purchaser, Saudi Arabia makes 
deposits for military purchases in an inter- 
est-bearing account under an arrangement 
whereby the US would not be protected 
should Saudi Arabia decide to cancel its con- 
tracts, as Iran did. 

Saudi Arabia also gets special treatment in 
State Department human rights reports, com- 
piled annually for Congress. The 1981 report 
is so meticulously crafted that, even after 
citing stonings, beheadings, severances of 
the hand, a “heavy stress on obtaining con- 
fessions,” and the lack of habeas corpus or 
the right to counsel, one still gets the im- 
pression that Saudi Arabia has not violated 
the standard of human rights that was ju- 
diciously applied elsewhere. 

The Carter decision in 1978 not to fill the 
strategic petroleum reserve was an astonish- 
ing concession to the Saudis. Officially, Saudi 
Arabia professed a desire to prevent pressure 
for higher oil prices, but Americans close to 
the Saudis acknowledged that they also 
wanted to maintain US dependence on their 
oil. Congress finally forced the administra- 
tion to resume filling the reserve. That the 
Saudis have not objected demonstrates that 
Carter’s concession was unnecessary. 

The 1978 sale of 60 F-l5s to the Saudis 
was & major demonstration of Saudi political 
influence. Many senators voting to approve 
the sale conceded openly that they were do- 
ing so because of US dependence on Saudi 
oil and goodwill. The sale of 60 planes was 
approved despite a 1974 Pentagon recommen- 
dation and a 1978 Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency report saying only 40 F-15s 
should be provided. A 1976 Defense Depart- 
ment reassessment advised the Saudis not to 
purchase F-15s at all, on the grounds that 
they could not assimilate them. 

If the F-15 sale had resulted in Saudi sup- 
port for American peace efforts in the Middle 
East—as promised by the Carter administra- 
tion—then it might be argued that the 
United States had received a quid pro quo 
for the planes. But since Camp David, what 
has happened? At both Baghdad pan-Arab 
summits, the Saudis were instrumental in 
building a consensus for punishing President 
Sadat and for paying out billions to Jordan 
and Syria to stay out of the peace process. 
This year the Saudis led the Islamic nations 
in calling for a jihad against Israel. 

Not only did the Saudis not deliver on 
their part of the quid pro quo, the Carter 
administration actually shifted its peace pol- 
icy in Saudi Arabia’s direction. How else 
can one explain Washington's attempts in 
1979 to involve the PLO in peace negotia- 
tions? How else explain the effort to alter 
UN Resolution 242, when it had formed the 
cornerstone of the Camp David accords? And 
how else explain the counterproductive at- 
tempts to reach prematurely for a “compre- 
hensive solution” at the expense of the Camp 
David accords and the repeated acquiesence 
to one-sided Security Council resolutions? 


In spite of the record and its own public 
promises, it’s likely that the Carter admin- 
istration would have approved the new Saudi 
request for offensive ordnance. According to 
the biweekly Middle East Policy Survey, Sec- 
retary of Defense Harold Brown gave his per- 
sonal commitment to Saudi defense minister 
Sultan that the kingdom's request would be 
fulfilled. 

The Reagan administration thus inherited 
& difficult situation, but not an impossible 
one. It could have invoked the 1978 executive 
commitments in refusing the sale. But in 
consultations with Congress during the past 
three weeks, Reagan administration offiicals 
have parroted the same vague and superficial 


- justifications that previously had been cited 


by the Carter administration. “If we don't 
sell them this equipment, then they will buy 
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it elsewhere,” goes one verse. Another main- 
tains that the Saudis are a “force for stabillty 
and moderation in the Middle East.“ (The 
corollary is that Saudi Arabia's moderation 
would disappear if they are not granted their 
requests.) Yet another cites the security 
threat to Saudi Arabia, especially to the 
Eastern oil-producing provinces, but doesn't 
quite explain how Saudi Arabia would de- 
fend itself against the blows of the Soviet 
Union, Iraq, Iran, or the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. The final line assures 
all concerned that Saudi Arabia never would 
use its F-15s, or transfer them for use, in 
direct combat against Israel. 

A preview of this administration’s embrace 
of previous policies was provided last month 
in Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger's 
maiden news conference. He expressed the 
American desire to bolster Saudi Arabia's 
security by providing the offensive F-15 
equipment they had requested. When asked 
about the American commitment to Israel, 
Weinberger responded sympathetically to Is- 
rael's needs, maybe a bit too sympathetically, 
in offering to station troops in Israel. 

Actually, it is Saudi Arabia that needs 
American troops, not Israel. With vulnerable 
oil fields, limited military capability, vast 
territory to defend (over 4,400 miles of coast- 
line), and surrounded by militarily superior 
adversaries, Saudi Arabla must depend upon 
the American security umbrella. The closer 
American forces are to Saudi Arabia, the 
more protection they can provide. 

But, it’s argued, the Saudis are unwilling to 
become overtly identified with the United 
States (or any foreign power) for fear of 
inciting domestic resentment. Therefore the 
US has to sell the Saudis sophisticated weap- 
ons to use in protecting themselves. So goes 
the military justification for the F-15 sales. 
But key military questions have not been 
faced: from which potential adversary can 
Saudi Arabia realistically be expected to de- 
fend itself? What are the most likely situa- 
tions in which the planes will be used? Can 
the Saudis absorb the weapons? What are 
other potential effects generated by trans- 
forming the kingdom into a massive arms 
arsenal? 

According to the 1980-81 annual report of 
the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies and other sources, the balance of 
forces between Saudi Arabia and every one 
of its potential adversaries is overwhelmingly 
weighted against Saudi Arabia. This imbal- 
ance is further accentuated by the vast ter- 
ritory Saudi Arabia has to protect. No mat- 
ter how many F-15s Saudi Arabia possesses, 
the kingdom always will be incapable of 
defending itself. The Saudis and Americans 
are both well aware that should the king- 
dom be subjected to an external attack, the 
Saudis would have to rely on American mili- 
tary forces to protect their oil fields from 
destruction. The creation of the American 
Rapid Deployment Force attests to the ac- 
ceptance of this contingency. 

If the F-15s have no credible defensive 
role, why do the Saudis want them? One an- 
swer is prestige. Another is that they may 
hope to acquire an offensive option. The F-15 
is the most sophisticated fighter plane in 
the world, capable of challenging any other 
aircraft. When equipped with extra fuel 
tanks, advanced radar, and AIM 9L air-to-air 
missiles, the F-15 is capable of inflicting le- 
thal damage 1,000 miles away from its take- 
off point. It could fly from Saudi Arabia to 
anyplace in the Middle East and return. 


Having acquired 60 F-15s and offensive en- 
hancement gear, the Saudis may be tempted 
to use them. How? One possibility is to settle 
old scores with weaker Persian Gulf rivals 
such as Oman. Religious and tribal animosi- 
ties characterize the Saudi-Omani relation- 
ship and, on more than one occasion, the 
Saudis have tried to occupy Oman's Buraimi 
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Oasis. The Omanis themselves probably will 
be granted additional weapons by the United 
States, too. The US is in the process of cre- 
ating a version of mutual assured destruc- 
tion in the Persian Gulf, a kind of Mideast 
balance of terror. 

What about the threat to Israel? Propo- 
nents of the sale discount the possibility of 
a direct Saudi attack because of the more 
destructive Israeli retaliatory capability. The 
logic of this thesis is sound, but logic does 
not always govern behavior in a region of the 
world where dying by the sword is preferred 
to political compromise. In the event of an- 
other Arab-Israeli war, it is naive to believe 
that Saudia Arabia could resist pressure to 
use its weapons against Israel, or to transfer 
its planes to some other Arab state. Saudi 
Arabia took part in three past Arab-Israeli 
wars, but its involvement was limited to sup- 
port roles and joint maneuvers with Syria 
and Jordan. The important difference is that 
then the kingdom simply did not have the 
modern weaponry it now has at its disposal. 
The mere existence of the superior F-15s, 
hardly a secret, would generate overpower- 
ing demands upon the kingdom from both 
within and without for use in an actual 
jihad against Israel. In the past, the Israelis 
never have felt a military need to attack 
Saudi territory. But, if they feared a new war 
with the Arabs was imminent, they would 
have a strong incentive to launch a pre- 
emptive strike to knock out the Saudi F-15 
force. 

In all fairness, responsibility for fueling 
the arms race in the Middle East must be 
spread among several Western countries and 
Russia. The Saudis apparently will get 300 
West German Leopard tanks and 200 British 
Tornado jets. Reportedly they have made a 
secret $3.4-billion agreement with France 
to buy ships and helicopters, and are negoti- 
ating to finance production of Mirage 4000 
jets. The lure of recycling oil debts, lower- 
ing unit costs of weapons, and engendering 
goodwill have proven irresistible to the 
Europeans. 

The dangers of an arms race are some- 
what mitigated by reported Saudi inability 
to absorb such vast quantities of sophisti- 
cated weapons. A similar problem arose in 
Tran, yet the surplus cash skimmed off the 
top of the defense contracts ensured that 
the contracts continued. Multinational cor- 
ruption in Saudi Arabia probably has not 
risen to the levels reached in Iran, but the 
issue of Saudi absorptive capacity should 
be a fundamental consideration in deter- 
mining the feasibility of appropriate mili- 
tary sales. Is the US prepared to sanction 
the Saudis’ use of Pakistani mercenaries to 
fight on their behalf? 

Even more troubling are the negative 
domestic repercussions of the massive arms 
sales, an issue relating to the larger problem 
of internal Saudi instability. The strains 
caused by accelerated industrialization, ac- 
companied by liberalization of the kingdom's 
social or political institutions, well may 
provoke a violent reaction against the re- 
gime. Add the factors of corruption, a 
large foreign presence, Islamic revivalism, 
class disparities, and Shia-Sunni and other 
intra-clan tensions (particularly in the oll 
regions), and the future looks even more 
ominous. On top of this, the impact of a 
massive arms infusion could prove disastrous. 
Many sectors of Saudi society, from religious 
ascetics to those with rising expectations 
about the benefits of oil wealth, may end up 
increasingly dissatisfied with an uneven de- 
velopment program that goes too far and 
simultaneously not far enough. A con- 


spicuous arsenal of Western arms may create,- 


as in Iran, an irritating reminder of the 
regime's wasting of precious, dwindling 
resources. No one can predict that massive 
internal insurrection will occur in Saudi 
Arabia, but it would be a tragic irony if 
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sometime in the future American troops 
were forced to protect American interests 
from the ravages of American arms.@ 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I share the 
concerns expressed by my colleagues. The 
administration's plan to sell equipment 
to Saudi Arabia to enhance the attack 
capability of the Saudi F-15 force is ill 
conceived, ill planned, and I hope, ill 
fated. 

It was not justified 3 years ago. And it 
is no better justified now. 

I joined a number of my colleagues in 
opposing the sale of advanced, sophisti- 
cated F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 
Then, as now, I have felt that we should 
avoid, whenever possible, adding to the 
arms race in the steaming cauldron that 
is the Middle East. 

The aircraft were sold following a fa- 
vorable vote, 54 to 44, in the Senate. 
Congress was assured at that time that 
no further actions would be taken to in- 
crease the offensive capabilities of these 
aircraft. Congress received renewed as- 
surances on this score as recently as last 
summer. There is no reason to change 
that policy. 

Mr. President, this enhancement pack- 
age—to consist, at least, of conformal 
fuel tanks and AIM9-L missiles for the 
F-15 fleet—is not necessary to meet 
Saudi Arabia's legitimate defensive needs 

Enhancement of the aircraft will not 
help the Saudis face any internal threat. 
Factors beyond any enhanced capabilities 
of the Air Force would govern the out- 
come of internal strife. 

Enhancement would not be a decisive 
factor in a conflict with the Soviet 
Union. If the Soviets were to move 
against Saudi Arabia, it would be irrele- 
vant whether the Saudi F-15 force had 
been enhanced or not. 

It is not at all clear that the regional 
threat to Saudi Arabia has increased 
since 1978, when Congress was assured 
by then Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown— 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do 
we intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Mr. President, the regional situation 
has changed in the last several years. 
But this sale would not be the right 
answer to these changed circumstances. 

The answer is not to fuel the fires be- 
neath the steaming cauldron that is the 
Middle East. If this sale were made with- 
out any compensation for Israel, there 
is no question that the threat to that 
beleaguered nation would increase. Even 
with compensating steps for Israel, the 
result would be a higher level of arma- 
ment and increased prospects of in- 
stability. 

Rather than pursue this role, the ad- 
ministration would be well advised to 
turn its attentions to promoting a true, 
lasting peace in the Middle East. An 
escalation in armaments to the region 
would be both shortsighted and counter- 
productive, and directly counter to the 
interests of both Israel and Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. President, if the administration 
pursues this sale, I intend to join with 
others of my colleagues in introducing 
a resolution of disapproval and in giving 
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this matter thorough scrutiny in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations.@ 

@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in urging careful consid- 
eration of the critical issues at stake in 
the decision to provide military equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia. sale would 


augment the 62 F-15 aircraft sold them 
e the sophis- 


in 1978 and possibly incl 
ticated AWACS system. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, this is 
the third time we have had to face this 
issue. In 1978, I opposed the original sale. 
The Carter administration narrowly se- 
cured approval of that sale by assuring 
us it would not provide further equip- 
ment to increase the offensive capabili- 
ties of the F-15’s. In 1980, I joined with 
67 of my colleagues in counseling the ad- 
ministration against violating that as- 
surance. And should the Reagan admin- 
istration persist in its intention to sell 
the Saudis equipment to increase the 
range or ground attack capability of their 
F-15 aircraft, I will support a resolution 
of disapproval on this floor. 

Mr. President, in many ways the issues 
today are the same as those over which 
we fought nearly 3 years ago. Like its 
predecessors, this sale supposedly stems 
from the twin needs to stabilize the Mid- 
dle East and keep petroleum flowing from 
Saudi Arabian fields. I would venture to 
say, Mr. President, that those two justi- 
fications, wobbly then, are buckling now 
under the weight of current exigencies 
in our Nation and world. 

The tragic experience of this Nation’s 
relationship with Iran should raise com- 
pelling questions as to the wisdom of 
proceeding on our present course. In the 
seventies it was Iran which, by virtue of 
sophisticated American arms, was to be 
the bulwark against Soviet expansion. 
We were assured then, as we are being 
assured now, that sophisticated military 
technology would be in trustworthy and 
stable hands. It is only because of the 
opposition of this body that AWACS air- 
craft are not now part of the potent ar- 
senal at the disposal of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini and company. The Saudi mon- 
archy faces the same threat which even- 
tually dethroned the shah: a religiously 
inspired rebellion, against which militarv 
hardware is useless. 

There should be no illusions, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that such a move can be made 
without undermining the security of Is- 
rael. We would be foolish to assert that 
we can predict how arms we sell today 
will be used 5 or even 2 years from 
now. Israel is a tiny country. She does 
not have great land areas to retreat into 
when she fights. She does not have a 
large population to expend in a war of 
attrition. She must, therefore, respond 
instantaneously and overwhelmingly 
when attacked; all the more so if she 
faces 62 offensively configured F-15’s 
with or without support of AWACS air- 
craft. 

To borrow an appropriate Biblical 
image, Mr. President, for the United 
States to entrust its vital interests in 
the Middle East with the Saudis at the 
expense of Israel is akin to building a 
house on sand rather than upon a rock. 
When the forces of instability buffet that 
house it will certainly tumble with a 
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deafening crash. Israel, our historic, 
stable, democratic ally must be the foun- 
dation of U.S. policy and interests in the 
Middle East. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, we prob- 
ably have too much oil on our glasses to 
see this clearly. To an even greater de- 
gree than in 1978, we are at the mercy 
of OPEC for our economic survived. 
The absence of a realistic energy policy, 
which encourages conservation to reduce 
our voracious energy appetite and in- 
crease domestic supplies, is perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to a genuine, long term 
foreign policy which serves our best na- 
tional interests. We would be most fool- 
ish, Mr. President, if we allowed one mis- 
take to beget another. 

Mr. President, I urge the administra- 
tion to rethink its premises and conclu- 
sions with respect to arms sales to Saudi 
Arabia. As a precedent-setting action 
with broad future consequences, this de- 
cision demands the highest standards of 
intellectual integrity and political ac- 
countability. I commend the Senator 
from Iowa for providing this opportu- 
nity to air our views on this matter be- 
fore the die is cast. 
© Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, all of 
us hope that a comprehensive Middle 
East peace can be achieved. All of us 
understand that since such a peace is 
indispensable to international stability, 
it is critical to our own national inter- 
ests. Such a peace must be founded on 
the security of Israel, since the security 
of Israel and America are inextricably 
bound. Israel is our only longtime, re- 
liable ally in a troubled region. The wel- 
fare of Israel is crucial to our own wel- 
fare. Let me express just orf concern 
over the present course of events in the 
Middle East. 

I must express my grave concern about 
the sale of the airborne warning and 
control system (AWACS) E-3A aircraft 
to Saudi Arabia. My concern is based 
on the offensive threat that these air- 
craft pose to Israel. AWACS is the most 
advanced airborne surveillance and 
battlefield command system in the world. 
AWACS, because of its sophisticated ra- 
dar, and on board computer systems, can 
detect anything moving faster than 80 
miles per hour in the air, on the ground 
or at sea for a radius of 250 miles. This 
means that Saudi AWACS could detect 
even a speeding car anywhere in Israel 
while still flying within their own bor- 
ders. 

According to Department of Defense 
studies, an AWACS supported air force 
can stand off an attack force twice its 
size. AWACS is not just another air- 
plane. AWACS would double the capacity 
of the F-15’s we have sold the Saudis. 
Considering that the F-15 is the most 
sophisticated aircraft of its class in the 
world, questions about possible disrup- 
tion of the balance of power in the Mid- 
dle East should be raised. Preservation 
of this balance of power is one of Amer- 
ica’s critical interests. Saudi Arabian 
statements, policies and past action all 
indicate that the Saudis are not satisfied 
with the status quo in the Middle East. 
Saudi Arabia generously contributes to 
the PLO, and is committed to blocking 
the Camp David peace process. 
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I do not discount the acts of friend- 
ship that Saudi Arabia has exhibited to- 
ward the United States. But we must be 
cautious in aiding even a friend such as 
Saudi Arabia if that aid may be used 
against another friend such as Israel. If 
we must sell the AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia. the Saudis should be willing to 
recognize the legitimacy and sovereignty 
of Israel. The administration should ob- 
tain an acceptable quid pro quo for any 
military aid. 

We share a common concern with 
Saudi Arabia over potential Soviet ac- 
tivity in the Middle East, our uneasiness 
over recent events in Iran, and about 
the Iran-Iraq war. But the recognition 
of these common interests should not 
take any form that would be one sided, 
or that would, on balance, pose a threat 
to Israel. Such a threat to the only true 
democracy in the Middle East would also 
be a threat to our own democracy. o 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I have 
tried to approach the issue of arms sales 
to Saudi Arabia with an open mind. Re- 
calling the F-15 sale in 1978 and the as- 
surances made by Secretary of Defense 
Brown, it is difficult to accept the sale 
of AIM-9L missiles, conformal fuel tanks, 
AWACS, aerial refueling tankers, or 
bomb racks as consistent with those as- 
surances. There is no question that these 
defense items would increase the offen- 
sive capability of the Saudi F-15’s and 
therefore pose an added threat to Israel. 
That is a very serious implication of this 
possible sale. The security of Israel 
stands as one of the highest foreign 
policy concerns of the United States. 

But, the cuestion does not stop there. 
The Saudis are a key component of 
American interests in the Persian Gulf. 
In a region seized by instability, con- 
flict, terrorism, and extremism, the 
Saudis certainly stand out as one of the 
more moderate Arab States. The Saudis 
want this equipment package to upgrade 
their own capability. They, of course, 
claim that the equipment is not intended 
for anti-Israel contingencies. The Saudi 
Government fears a possible attack from 
a radical Arab State, such as Iran or even 
Iraq. Coming from our major supplier of 
oil and a moderate on OPEC oil pricing 
and production, this is a serious request, 
not easily rejected. 

We may question whether Saudi fears 
of an attack are justified by Midwest 
realities. We may doubt the Saudi capac- 
ity to absorb and man the equipment. We 
may speculate that the Saudis are pre- 
paring for an external threat when the 
real danger is internal. Even if all these 
doubts are based in fact. the Saudis 
nonetheless believe they have a case. 
They feel threatened. They want the 
weaponry. They believe they will get it 
from us or somewhere else. The adminis- 
tration would have us supply some or all 
of this equipment to the Saudis because 
they are “friends” who need and de- 
serve American suvport. With the Soviets 
firmly entrenched in Afghanistan and 
facing their own domestic oil shortage, 
there can be no downplaying the Soviet 
threat to the Persian Gulf. 

How one looks at this issue is in a large 
way shaped by how one looks at the his- 
tory of the Mideast. Is another Mideast 
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war probable? Have the principals in the 
region changed their essential aims? Has 
the Camp David process removed the 
threat of war with the certainty of 
peace? To those questions, some would 
answer Les.“ I am not that optimistic. 
The possibility of another Mideast war is 
ever present. Israels security cannot be 
guaranteed by diplomacy alone. Arming 
potential foes of Israel heightens anxie- 
ties in the region and accentuates risks. 

Will the Saudi Air Force, never so 
strong as it is today, stay out of an Arab- 
Israeli war? Will the Saudi Air Force of 
tomorrow, urged on by Arab allies and 
equipped with the formidable, all-aspect 
attack AIM-9L air-to-air missile, long- 
range conformal fuel tanks, airborne 
lookdown radar planes, and new air re- 
fueling tankers, simply shelve all of this 
state-of-the-art capability and remain 
on the sidelines? Wars are fought accord- 
ing to calculations of capability. The 
Saudis will acquire a significant improve- 
ment in the offensive and defensive capa- 
bility of their air force. I cannot simply 
brush aside these cold military realities 
as I evaluate this issue. 

The administration has not yet noti- 
fied Congress of its formal intention to 
sell some or all of this military equip- 
ment. Secretary of State Haig will be 
traveling to the Mideast shortly, and I 
will look forward to the results of his 
consultations. As a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I have ex- 
pressed my views on this issue on two 
previous occasions in letters to the Car- 
ter administration and more recently to 
President Reagan. But even now, it must 
be clear to the President and his Cabinet 
that our commitment to Israel cannot 
be compromised. At this time, I am deep- 
ly concerned that the President’s deci- 
sion on this arms sale reflects that com- 
mitment and achieves the reliability and 
balance we have been told to expect from 
this administration. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
firmly opposed to the decision of the 
Reagan administration, announced on 
March 6, to sell offensive arms to Saudl 
Arabia, including conformal fuel tanks 
and Sidewinder missiles, for its fleet of 
F-15 fighter aircraft and to “be respon- 
sive” to Saudi requests for AWACS sur- 
veillance planes. 

Just as I opposed the original sale of 
the F-15’s to Saudi Arabia, I am strongly 
opposed to this additional sale of equip- 
ment. It was stated by the Carter admin- 
istration when the sale was originally 
made that such equipment would not be 
added. I am particularly concerned 
about the proposal to sell AWAC’s which, 
in Saudi hands, could seriously compro- 
mise the safety of Israel. 

I believe this sale would inerese Is- 
rael's insecurity and would fuel another 
round of the destabilizing arms race in 
the Middle East—an arms race which 
benefits neither Israel nor the Arabs, an 
arms race that diverts essential resources 
from the crying social needs in that part 
of the world. 

There is no concrete evidence that in 
exchange for receiving this equipment 
the Saudis will support efforts to build a 
lasting peace in the Middle East through 
the Camp David process or any other 
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process designed to deal with the root 
causes of conflict in the Middle East. 

I am cosponsoring the resolution of 
disapproval on this sale and am working 
very closely with Senator BIDEN of Dela- 
ware, author of this draft resolution. We 
will be working with our colleagues on 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
with other interested Senators, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, over the next 
several weeks to seek the support of a 
majority of Senators for this resolution. 
Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the administration is near- 
ing a decision regarding the proposed 
sale of offensive equipment for the F-15 
and possibly the sale of the AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia. There is no question that 
the United States has vital interests in 
assuring the security and peace of both 
Saudi Arabia and Israel. The entire 
region is of strategic importance to the 
United States. 

However, there are concerns which 
must be weighed by the Congress should 
such a proposal be submitted by the ad- 
ministration. I have reservations as to 
whether a case for the sale of such 
weaponry can be convincingly made. 

Are there indeed strong national secu- 
rity reasons for the U.S. Government to 
reverse previous commitments against 
the sale of such offensive equipment to 
the Saudi Government? 

Will the sale of this military equip- 
ment to the Saudis spark a military arms 
race thus destroying the military bal- 
ance in the area? 

Would we be further endangering the 
peace and security of Israel by providing 
weapons that would increase the range 
of the F-15 dramatically and enhance 
the firepower of these Saudi aircraft? 

These are questions which should be 
answered in the coming weeks. 

At the same time, it is essential to ask 
what is the quid pro quo involved in 
making such a deal with Saudi Arabia? 

In addition to providing us with a 
major portion of our imported oil re- 
sources, will the Government of Saudi 
Arabia reverse its opposition to the 
Camp David accords? Will it be willing 
to work toward meaningful peace in the 
Middle East in exchange for this sale? 
Will it actively discourage PLO terrorism 
by ceasing its financial support which is 
reportedly approximately $173 million 
per year? 

There are reports that the adminis- 
tration plans to offset the sale of offen- 
sive equipment to Saudi Arabia by offer- 
ing additional military credits to Israel 
in the next 2 fiscal years at & 12- to 13- 
percent interest rate. Israel already is 
engulfed by a 133-percent inflation rate. 
We would be further aggravating the 
Situation by forcing Israel to increase its 
already record defense expenditures. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
concerns and questions which should be 
raised and answered as we approach the 
decisionmaking process which affects 
two nations—both of whom are our 
friends and vital to our own security. 
Our decisions and actions must be taken 
in the interest of assuring peace and sta- 
bility in the region and indeed, the 
world. 
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@ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my strong opposition to the 
anticipated sale of AIM-9L air-to-air 
missiles and fuel and sensor tactical 
(FAST) packs to Saudi Arabia. This 
equipment would clearly establish an of- 
fensive capability for the 62 F—15’s pur- 
chased by Saudi Arabia in 1978 by dra- 
matically increasing the firepower and 
the range of these aircraft. I do not be- 
lieve this action would be in the interests 
of the United States, Israel, or, for that 
matter, Saudi Arabia. 

My views on this 
changed since July 1, 
stated: 

When I voted to approve the initial sale of 
these F-15's in 1978, I stated that my deci- 
sion was the most difficult one I had made as 
a Senator. At the time, it was my view that 
the arms sale then proposed served the in- 
terests of moderation in the Middle East, 
and that if the sale were not made by the 
United States, similar equipment would be 
forwarded by other countries with fewer re- 
strictions on its use. What persuaded me to 
support the 1978 sale was that the United 
States could maintain some reasonable con- 
trols on how the F-15's would be used, and 
that the F-15’s utility would be purely 
defensive. 

In 1978, many Administration officials, in- 
cluding the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, gave repeated assurances that the 
offensive supplements such as those now 
requested would not be sold to Saudi Arabia. 
In addition, in April 1978, the Saudi Ambas- 
sador, along with a member of the Saudi 
royal family, sat in my office and assured me 
that their country desired these fighters only 
for defensive purposes and was not interested 
in these specific additional offensive items 
for the F-15. 


I continue to maintain that the sale 
of this equipment runs directly counter 
to commitments made by our Govern- 
ment to the people of Israel. 

Moreover, I find it hard to imagine 
this sale going through without the 
United States once again, in the near 
future, being faced with Saudi requests 
for additional offensive equipment— 
specifically multiple ejection bomb racks, 
KC-135 jet tankers, and AWACS aircraft. 

And what, Mr. President, has changed 
since the thought of such sales last year? 

I have yet to see any evidence of real 
oil price moderation on the part of the 
Saudis. Since 1978 when the original 
F-15 sales took place, oil prices have in- 
creased over 133 percent. They have gone 
up from $2 to $32 a barrel in the past 8 
years, with no end to that trend in sight. 
Does the United States have to buy its 
friends? Forever appease its friends? 
And if so, how many times? For how 
long? 

The sale certainly will not strengthen 
the Arab-Israeli peace process: Saudi 
Arabia has been, and continues to be, a 
leading opponent of the Camp David 
accords. To my mind, the recent call for 
a “holy war” against Israel certainly does 
not constitute a positive effort. 

Finally, I question whether the sale of 
F-15 attachments would really be in the 
best interests of the Saudis. Not only 
might it increase the instability in the 
Middle East, but it would still not enable 
Saudi Arabia to defeat a Soviet offensive. 


issue have not 
1980, when I 
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The proposed sale has nothing to rec- 
ommend it. I certainly cannot. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I rise 
to reiterate my opposition to the proposal 
to sell significant arms equipment toSau- 
di Arabia as an add-on to the 1978 sale 
of the F-15 aircraft. In my view the pro- 
posed sale runs counter to the dictates 
of the national interest and of common- 
sense. To proceed with the sale would 
only compound the error made in agree- 
ing 3 years ago to the sale of the F-15 
planes themselves, and will take us far- 
ther down a path we were ill advised 
to embark upon in the first place. 

There are several compelling reasons 
for rejecting the sale. First, the 1978 sale 
Was approved against the background of 
specific assurances that the equipment 
now being proposed for sale would neither 
be offered nor asked for. In a letter dat- 
ed May 9, 1978, to Chairman Sparkman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, Sec- 
retary of Defense Brown stated: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems of arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Assistant Secretary of State Bennet, 
in a letter of February 16, 1978, to Con- 
gressman LEE HAMILTON of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, offered the 
following unequivocal assurance with re- 
gard to the AWACS: 

An F-15 sale will not lead to the sale of 
E2C or E3A (AWACS). The F-15 has an ex- 
eellent radar. 


Furthermore, 66 Members of the U.S. 
Senate in a letter dated June 27, 1980, 
to President Carter, underscored the im- 
portance of those assurances and asked 
the President to reject any requests from 
the Saudis for the equipment in question. 

Second, it was argued in support of 
the 1978 sale of the F-15 that the sale, 
which the Saudis were said to regard as 
@ litmus test of the U.S. friendship, 
would have important positive effects on 
other aspects of U.S. relations with 
Saudi Arabia, that is, our concern for 
change in the Saudi attitude toward the 
Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty and nego- 
tiations and our concern for oil supplies 
at reasonable prices. 

There is absolutely no evidence to sug- 
gest that the Saudis look more favorably 
on the peace treaty today than they did 
3 years ago. Participation in the peace 
process would require of the Saudis the 
recognition of Israel as a sovereign state 
entitled to live in peace and security 
within defensible borders. Such recogni- 
tion has most emphatically not been 
forthcoming. Instead the Saudis con- 
tinue to talk about waging a jihad, or 
holy war, against Israel. Since 1978 a 
second resolution in oil prices has oc- 
curred in the Middle East, a revolution 
deliberately and cynically engineered. In 
1978 the price of a barrel of Saudi oil 
was $12.70. Today it is $32, or nearly 
triple the 1978 price. This hardly re- 
flects the kind of cooperation that it was 
suggested would be forthcoming if the 
Saudis were to receive the F-15 aircraft 
they had requested. 

Mr. President, the 1978 sale of the F- 
15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia was a step in 
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the wrong direction. It has had none of 
the beneficial results that its proponents 
claimed it would have, and it has intro- 
duced a new element of disequilibrium 
in the Middle East—in no way, there- 
fore, serving our Nation’s interests there. 
The sale now being proposed would take 
us a giant step farther along a path that 
was ill advised in the first place. It is 
contrary to our national interest and to 
commonsense, and the Congress should 
not acquiesce in it. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, today’s colloquy regarding the 
administration’s proposal to provide sup- 
plemental equipment to Saudi Arabia for 
use on the F-15 aircraft we sold them 3 
years ago serves a useful purpose. It gives 
us a chance to express our concerns and 
questions regarding the administration’s 
policy in this regard. 

I voted for the sale in 1978, and, as 
many of you may recall, it was not an 
easy decision. At the time the sale was 
approved, we agreed on a package with 
certain conditions and assurances that 
were as much a part of the deal as the 
number and type of aircraft. Since that 
time, as the administration and my col- 
leagues, Senators Tower and GOLDWATER, 
have so ably pointed out, the circum- 
stances in the Middle East have changed. 

Today's colloquy, then, provides us 
with an opportunity to put on the record 
some of our thoughts about considera- 
tions which must be taken into account 
as the administration proceeds with this 
matter. There are so many unknowns re- 
garding the proposed sale that it is diffi- 
cult to comment with any specificity. 

The administration has yet to submit 
a formal request to the Congress regard- 
ing the sale to the Saudis of F-15 equip- 
ment or early warning aircraft. In fact. 
the official word from the State Depart- 
ment at this point is that the matter is 
under review. 

However, if we assume that some sort 
of proposal will be forthcoming, then 
there are these questions: 

Do we know whether a quid pro quo 
will be sought? 

Do we know if something for Israel will 
be suggested?; 

Do we know if AWACS, on any type of 
early warning aircraft, will be re- 
quested? and 

Do we know exactly what items of sup- 
plemental equipment will be proposed? 

To say yes for the sale or no against it, 
without knowing precisely what will be 
proposed, seems to me to be premature, 
unless we simply wish to redebate the 
issue of the original sale in 1978. 

Any consideration of the problems pre- 
sented by the request must be viewed 
against the background that it is official 
U.S. policy that the Persian Gulf is an 
area of vital concern to our Nation: an 
area in which we cannot tolerate Soviet 
domination. I agree with this policy. One 
has only to observe what the Soviets 
have done in Ethiopia and South Yemen, 
not to mention Afghanistan, to appre- 
ciate the continued thrust the Soviets 
are making. 

Should the administration come for- 
ward with a proposed arms sale to the 
Saudis, what will influence my thinking? 
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A major factor will be how this sale 
affects our ability to carry forward our 
policies in the Persian Gulf area. An- 
other major factor will be what affect 
such a sale would have on Israel's secu- 
rity. If those two factors are in conflict, 
are there alternatives available that can 
produce the desired results without the 
downside effects? 

Without details of the proposal, we are 
unable to ask a host of questions that 
deserve answers. For example, what, if 
anything, will the United States receive 
in return? Do the Saudis have an alter- 
native source of weapons and equip- 
ment? Is this truly a litmus test of our 
relationship with the Saudis? If early 
warning aircraft are requested, are they 
really necessary; and if so, what is the 
matter with -E-2C’s, as opposed to 
AWACS. Is such a sale a major risk to 
Israel or a lesser one? What might be 
done to assist Israel to reduce the risk 
factor? How does the sale affect the mili- 
tary balance in the region? 

Mr. President, these are questions I 
would want to have answered before vot- 
ing to approve, or disapprove, the sale 
of supplemental F-15 equipment or early 
warning aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, as Sec- 
tary of State Haig prepares to embark 
upon his journey to the Middle East, 
I would like to issue some words of cau- 
tion against the planned sale of fuel 
pods and advanced missiles designed to 
boost the operational capability of the 
60 F-15 jets that Saudi Arabia has al- 
ready ordered from the United States. 
The administration should think twice 
before sending the proposal to the Con- 
gress. 

By increasing the range and firepower 
of the F-15, this equipment doubles the 
plane’s combat radius out to 1,000 
miles—thus giving it the ability to at- 
tack Israel from any Saudi air base, 
and gives the Saudi forces enhanced air- 
to-ground interdiction ability. By any 
measure this is a threat to Israel's air 
superiority in the region. 

If the sale were to go through, what 
choice would Israel have but to ask the 
United States for increased arms aid in 
order to retain its security? A country 
that already spends 40 percent of its 
budget on defense cannot withstand an 
arms race, To offer Israel special credits 
with which to purchase similar systems 
or extra planes is not a solution. With 
an inflation rate of 155 percent and an 
external debt of $18 billion, Israel can 
a afford to counterbalance the Saudi 

e. 

Not only would this proposed sale en- 
gender an arms race, it would destabilize 
the Middle East. The administration says 
the sale would serve to calm fears; 1 
argue that the sale would only add to 
them. Let us look at the threat to Saudi 
Arabia. That country’s most conceivable 
outside danger is from a Soviet-backed 
invasion by South Yemen. Much more 
worrisome is the question of interna] 
stability; Saudi Arabia’s real threat is 
that of revolution and upheaval. But 
neither case provides a justification for 
a long-range, heavily armed jet fighter. 
Against whom else but Israel would the 
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Saudis have occasion to deploy this ad- 
vanced weapon? 

This fact will only make the concept 
of a preemptive strike more central to 
Israel’s defense planning and will insure 
the destruction of the Saudi F-15 force 
on the ground at the first sign of threat 
to Israel. Heretofore the Saudis have 
been reluctant to commit themselves to 
any war against Israel. Such an attack 
upon Saudi planes would add another 
dimension to any Arab-Israeli war in the 
Middle East. 

As a final point, I think the United 
States may be beginning to make the 
same mistake it made by overloading 
Iran with sophisticated weapons systems, 
only to see them fall into the hands of 
a fanatical government. If either of the 
threats to the royal family and their 
kingdom were to manifest themselves, 
the Saudi arsenal could easily fall under 
control of revolutionaries or already 
radicalized states such as Iraq or even 
the Soviet Union. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me say 
that I sincerely hope the White House 
will listen to the colloquy that is being 
conducted here on the Senate floor today. 
The implications of this proposed arms 
sale to Saudi Arabia are far reaching 
and any pluses it might bring are far 
outweighted by its minuses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Warner). The time of the Senator from 
Iowa has expired. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
BUMPERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 


S. 859—AMENDMENT OF MINERAL 
LEASING LAWS 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1981, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement announced a recordbreaking 
oil and gas lease sale totaling $43,021,- 
599 on 24,876 acres within the Fort 
Chaffee Military Reservation in 
Arkansas. 

Since the lands involved in this lease 
sale were originally acquired by the 
Federal Government for use as a mili- 
tary reservation and were not covered 
by one of the many statutes governing 
disposition of proceeds from oil and gas 
leases or other leases on acquired lands, 
the State of Arkansas, the school dis- 
tricts and local governments will not 
share in the bonuses paid by the oil 
companies for the leases or the royal- 
ties which will be received by the Gov- 
ernment if production is obtained on the 
leases. 

If this sale had been conducted on pub- 
lic domain lands, or other types of ac- 
quired lands, such as Forest Service 
lands, national grasslands, or almost any 
other type of Federal land, the State, 
local governments, and school districts 
in which the Federal lands were lo- 
cated would have shared in the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. 

Mr. President, there is no logical rea- 
son for the proceeds from lease sales on 
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military reservations on acquired lands 
to be treated differently from sales on 
public domain lands, almost every other 
type of acquired lands. 

The lack of authority to distribute part 
of the revenues of this sale to the State 
is a result of an omission when the min- 
eral leasing law was changed in 1976 
to allow leasing for oil and gas explora- 
tion on military reservations on acquired 
land. 

The first competitive lease sale under 
the amended statute was the sale that 
occurred at Fort Chaffee in January. 
However, no provision was made in 1976 
for sharing the proceeds from mineral 
leasing with the States in which the 
leasing activity took place. 

The lands at Fort Chaffee are classi- 
fied as “acquired” lands—that is, lands 
which are acquired by the United States 
through purchase or other transfer from 
a State or private individual, dedicated 
to a particular use. In contrast to such 
acquired lands are “public domain” 
lands, which are owned by the United 
States by virtue of its sovereignty. The 
distinction between these types of Fed- 
eral real estate is different in that, as a 
matter of historical perspective, it was 
the basis for the evolution of the present 
statutory scheme through which the 
Congress has delegated responsibility to 
the Secretary of the Interior for the 
leasing of Federal lands for mineral 
development. 

The authority of the Secretary to ad- 
minister the grants of mineral rights on 
public domain lands has been recog- 
nized by Congress since the middle of 
the last century, although it was not 
until 1920 that Congress authorized the 
present system of leasing such lands for 
oil and gas exploration and production 
by the Secretary. (Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920, currently codified as amended 
at 30 U.S.C. 181 et seq.). 

During the 1920’s questions were 
raised about the applicability of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 to acquired 
lands. The Department of the Interior 
had granted several leases on certain 
Indian reservation lands and the U.S. 
Attorney General was asked to rule on 
the validity of those leases. 

The Attorney General concluded that 
there was no congressional authority to 
lease mineral rights on the Indian lands 
in question. This opinion was reaffirmed 
in 1941 when the Attorney General 
ruled that the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920 “had peculiar application to the 
public domain.” 


However, there were other congres- 
sional grants of authority to lease min- 
eral rights on certain lands acquired by 
the United States. In 1917 the Secretary 
of Agriculture was given authority to 
grant certain mineral leases on lands 
acquired under the Weeks Act (16 
U.S.C. 520) and during the years prior 
to 1947, several additional statutes were 
enacted which allowed mineral leasing 
on certain other acquired lands. After 
authority had been granted to lease ac- 
quired lands on an ad hoc basis for some 
time, the Mineral Leasing Act for Ac- 
quired Lands was passed in 1947. (30 
U.S.C, 351 et seq.). 
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Section 352 of title 30 of United States 
Code denotes which acquired lands are 
subject to lease. As originally passed, it 
provided: 


All deposits of . . oll and gas. . which 
are owned or may hereafter be acquired by 
the United States and which are within the 
lands acquired by the United States (ezclu- 
sive of such deposits in such acquired lands 
as are (a) situated within incorporated cit- 
ies, towns and villages, national parks and 
monuments, (b) set apart for military or 
naval purposes, or (c) tidelands or submerged 
lands may be leased by the Secretary of 
the Interior under the same conditions as 
contained in the leasing provisions of the 
mineral leasing laws, subject to the provi- 
sions hereof. . . No mineral deposit covered 
by this section shall be leased except with 
consent of the lead of the executive depart- 
ment .. having jurisdiction over the lands 
containing such deposit. 30 U.S.C. Sec. 352 
(1970) (emphasis supplied): 


The exclusion of military reservations 
from mineral leasing was continued un- 
til 1976—my second year here—when 
section 352 was amended to delete that 
exemption. (Federal Coal Leasing 
Amendments Act of 1975, codified at 30 
U.S.C. 352). 

The Federal Coal Mineral Leasing 
Amendments Act of 1975 (30 U.S.C. 351 
et seq.) permits the leasing of oil and gas 
on military reservations on acquired 
lands by the Secretary of the Interior 
with the consent of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. President, pursuant to this stat- 
ute, the Department of Defense con- 
sented to the leasing of oil and gas in- 
terests underlying 24,876 acres of ac- 
quired lands at Fort Chaffee, Ark. The 
Secretary of the Interior conducted the 
lease sale on January 23, and various oil 
and gas companies paid $43,021,599 for 
the rights to explore for oil and gas on 
these tracts of land. These bonus pay- 
ments and the revenue from these leases 
are collected by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and deposited into the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s account. 


According to 30 U.S.C. 355, all receipts 
from sales issued under the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands are paid 
into the Treasury and distributed— 
in the same manner as prescribed for other 
receipts from the lands affected by the lease, 
the intention of this provision being that 
this chapter shall not affect the distribution 
of receipts pursuant to legislation applica- 
ble to such lands . (emphasis supplied). 


The phrase “in the same manner as 
prescribed for other receipts from the 
lands affected by the lease” means that 
all moneys received from rents royalties 
and bonuses from mineral leases on ac- 
quired lands are shared with State or 
local governments in the same fashion 
as other revenues realized from similar 
types of lands. For example, revenue re- 
ceived from mineral leases on acquired 
national forest lands are shared in the 
same fashion as are other revenues de- 
rived from national forest lands. 

In the Fort Chaffee lease sale, the 
revenue received from the lease will be 
distributed like proceeds from other 
lands that are owned and managed like 
Fort Chaffee. The Military Leasing Act 
(10 U.S.C. 2667) prescribes procedures 
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for disposing of receipts from leasing on 
military reservations and this would ap- 
pear to include mineral leasing. Under 
this act the bonuses and rentals will be 
deposited into the U.S. Treasury and no 
portion of the proceeds will be paid to 
the State of Arkansas or the local gov- 
ernments or school districts. 

Mr. President, when the law was 
changed in 1976 to allow mineral leasing 
on military reservations, a change should 
have also been made in the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act to permit a sharing of these pro- 
ceeds with the States and local govern- 
ments where the leasing occurs. 

The tax immunity of these military 
reservations places an unfair burden on 
the taxpayers within the counties and 
local governments where the lands are 
located. Over the years, Congress has es~ 
tablished programs to partially compen- 
sate States and local governments for the 
impact of Federal ownership, but in most 
cases the revenues that they receive do 
not approach what would be received 
from property taxes if these lands were 
in private ownership. Most of the present 
payments bear no relationship to the di- 
rect and indirect burdens imposed on 
local governments by the presence and 
use of these Federal lands. 

Counties in which military reserva- 
tions are situated will face an increasing 
financial burden if the law is not 
changed. Counties in which active mili- 
tary reservations are located are not en- 
titled to count that acreage for receiving 
payments under Payments in Lieu or 
Taxes Act, and they would not be en- 
titled to any payments from mineral leas- 
ing on the military reservations. 

The lease sale at Fort Chaffee is only 
the first sale conducted on a military 
reservation since the law was changed 
in 1976 to allow mineral leasing on mili- 
tary reservations. There will be many 
other lease sales in the future and more 
oil and gas development that will in- 
crease the demand for governmental 
services. 


The arguments that were made in 1976 
when the States’ share from mineral 
leasing on public domain lands was in- 
creased from 37% percent to 50 percent 
can be made just as forcefully today in 
support of the bill I am introducing to- 
day. 

Governor Ed Herschler of Wyoming 
said: 

This rapid influx of workers and associated 
service employees has put a substantial strain 
upon our small communities, some of which 
have seen their populations double over the 
past few years. They are rapidly approach- 
ing the limits of their bonded indebtedness. 

It is inevitable that such activity will have 
some adverse effects upon our people, our 
environment, and our way of life. Never- 
theless, Wyoming is willing to do her part in 
meeting the national energy crisis. I strongly 
believe that the federal government has a 
mutual obligation to provide this financial 
assistance to an area struggling with the 
effects of federal energy policies. 


Mr. President, when Governor Her- 
schler made that statement, he was sup- 
porting a change in the law which al- 
lowed States to receive 50 percent of the 
proceeds from mineral leasing on public 
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domain lands within their borders an 
increase from 3742 percent. There is ab- 
solutely no reason why States with ac- 
quired lands for military reservations 
should be treated differently. If the lease 
sale at Fort Chaffee had been conducted 
on Forest Service lands, the State of 
Arkansas would have received 25 percent 
of the proceeds. (16 U.S.C. 500.) 


The county with Forest Service lands 
would also be entitled to payments in 
lieu of taxes (PILT) payments, but the 
county with an active military reserva- 
tion is not entitled to any PILT pay- 
ments. There is no reason for the county 
with mineral leasing on military reserva- 
tions to not only be denied payments 
under the Payments in Lieu of Taxes 
but also a share of the proceeds from 
mineral leasing on the military base. 


Mr. President, I am not advocating a 
change in the Payments in Lieu of Taxes 
Act to include active military reserva- 
tions, but only to point out the additional 
hardship this places on those counties 
when they are denied their share of the 
revenues from the mineral leasing. 

Mr. President, I am asking that we 
amend the law to correct a simple omis- 
sion that occurred in 1976 when we 
changed the law. 


Another example will demonstrate the 
anomaly that exists in our current law. 
When the Corps of Engineers leases 
acquired lands for civil works, such as 
flood control, or hydroelectric projects, 
the State receives 75 percent of the 
money received by the Corps. (33 U.S.C. 
701 c-3.) 


The Federal Government has recog- 
nized its responsibility to the States and 
local governments, and I am convinced 
that the law would have been changed in 
1976 if this issue had been raised at that 
time. However, the lease sale at Fort 
Chaffee is only the first of many that 
will be conducted on military reserva- 
tions, and other local governments will 
be demanding their fair share of the 
revenues from mineral leasing. 


An expanded mineral leasing policy by 
the Federal Government on Federal 
lands will create new demands from local 
governments. The Federal responsibility 
was clearly outlined by President Reagan 
recently when he was meeting with the 
National Association of County Officials 
when he said: 

Responsibility of ownership requires land- 
holders to pay their fair share of the cost of 
local government, and the Federal Govern- 
ment shouldn't be exempt. 


It is essential for the Federal Govern- 
ment to bear its fair share of the costs of 
the increased demands that will be made 
on local governments as a result of ex- 
panded oil and gas exploration on milj- 
tary reservations. Local governments will 
be called on for more law enfrocement: 
improved road maintenance. and other 
services directly and indirectly related to 
the activity on these lands. 


New Federal reouirements, such as 
those required by EPA for sewage treat- 
ment as populations will increase, will 
add considerable costs on counties with 
relatively small populations and small 
tax bases. Local governments with small 
tax bases to work with are hard pressed 
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to find new sources of revenues to fund 
services. These local governments should 
not be denied a share of the proceeds 
from the mineral leasing on military 
reservations at a time when revenue 
sharing and other types of Federal as- 
sistance are being cut back. 

Mr. President, in the case of Fort 
Chaffee I can personally vouch for the 
hardship that is created because I live 
in one of the communities hardest hit 
when the lands were acquired for that 
reservation in 1940. L live exactly 2 miles 
from the border of Fort Chaffee. My 
father was a small town merchant and 
a member of the local school board when 
the lands were acquired. Some of our 
finest citizens and some of our best 
farming land in and around our little 
community were within the thousands 
of acres acquired for the fort. 

We lost hundreds of citizens who had 
to leave because they could not acquire 
comparable lands. But the really ter- 
rible impact, and one from which my 
little community and others similarly 
situated around Fort Chaffee never re- 
covered, was the loss of 40 percent of our 
tax base. 

The bill that Senator Pryor and I are 
introducing today will allow States to 
receive 50 percent of all rents, bonuses 
and royalties received from mineral 
leasing on military reservations. The re- 
maining portion will be divided as fol- 
lows: 40 percent into the reclamation 
fund and 10 percent to the general fund 
of the Treasury. This is the same distri- 
bution formula provided for mineral leas- 
ing on public domain lands (30 U.S.C. 
191.). 

There is no reason for the difference 
in the distribution of the proceeds from 
mineral leasing on military reservations 
on public domain lands and military 
reservations on acquired lands. The 
Mineral Leasing Act for acquired lands 
should have been amended to allow 
States to share in the proceeds in 1976 
when the mineral leasing was permitted 
on military reservations. I urge the Sen- 
ate Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources to act quickly in correcting 
this inequitable situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be reprinted 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 859 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act of August 7, 1947 (61 Stat. 915; 
30 U.S.C. 355) is amended by adding the 
following at the end thereof: “Notwith- 
standing the preceding provisions of this 
section, all receipts derived from leases on 
lands acquired for military or naval pur- 
poses, except the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
and National Oil Shale Reserves, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and disposed of in the same manner as pro- 
vided under section 35 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U.S.C. 191), in 
the case of receipts from sales, bonuses, roy- 
alties, and rentals of the public lands under 
that Act.“. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this first 
section of this Act shall take effect with 
respect to leases entered into after Janu- 
ary 1, 1981. 
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BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of the pending 
business, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
9, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON THE PRESIDENT'S 
CONDITION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing I had a conversation with the Vice 
President of the United States. He gave 
me a very glowing report on the Presi- 
dent’s recovery, and I would like to pass 
that cheerful note of news on to Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

The President continues to make good 
progress. He is in excellent condition 
and his recovery continues to be rapid 
and successful. He had a good night last 
night. He slept for most of the night, 
from about 9 o'clock until about 6 o'clock 
this morning. 

He is sitting up, reading the news- 
papers. He ate a breakfast this morning 
of solid food and walked about the room 
and the adjoining areas of the hospital. 


This morning he met with his staff 
and was presented with the daily Pres- 
idential security briefing. He engaged in 
extensive conversations with his staff 
members on certain questions raised 
during that briefing. He signed official 
documents. 

The President is performing his role 
as President of the United States and 
continues to be a most remarkable hu- 
man being. I thought the Senate would 
like to have that information before it. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am sure that my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle welcome the reports that 
are given to the Senate by the distin- 
guished majority leader. We are all very 
thankful to note the progress that the 
President is making, and we wish for him 
the very earliest and complete recovery. 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
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beginning with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and on 
through the nominations under the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I would ask 
that the distinguished acting majority 
leader withhold for a moment, for a mo- 
ment only, on the consideration of the 
nomination of Mr. Arthur E. Teele, Jr., 
until Senator Proxmire comes to the 
floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, that was 
my intention, after we were in executive 
session. I do ask unanimous consent that 
we postpone temporarily the considera- 
tion of the nomination under the Depart- 
ment of Transportation of Arthur E. 
Teele, Jr., of Florida, to be the Adminis- 
trator of Urban Mass Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Executive Cal- 
endar Nos. 81, 83, 84, 85, and 86 be con- 
sidered en bloc and approved en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I believe 
the distinguished assistant leader may 
have meant to exclude for the moment 
Executive Calendar No. 83. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do, Mr. President. It 
was my intent and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Executive Calendar Orders Nos. 
81, 82, 84, 85, and 86 be considered en 
bloc and approved en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there is no objection on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc and confirmed en bloc. 

(Nominations confirmed en bloc are as 
follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT 

Phillip D. Winn, of Colorado, to be Assistant 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 

Emanuel S. Savas, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Carol E. Dinkins, of Texas, to be Assistant 
Attorney General. 

D. Lowell Jensen, of California, to be As- 
sistant Attorney General. 

Theodore B. Olson, of California, to be 
Assistant Attorney General. 

STATEMENT ON THE CONFIRMATION OF CAROL E. 
DINKINS, OF TEXAS, TO BE AN ASSISTANT Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 

chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, it gives me great pleasure to rec- 
ommend to the Senate, President Rea- 
gan’s choice of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the Land and Natural Resources 

Division of the Department of Justice, 

Carol E. Dinkins. 

In my judgment, Mrs. Dinkins is highly 
qualified for this important position. She 
graduated from the University of Texas 
in 1968. Mrs. Dinkins then attended the 
University of Houston where she received 
her law degree and immediately upon 
graduation, in 1971, became an assistant 
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professor at the same institution, serving 

there until 1973. 

In late 1973, Mrs. Dinkins became the 
first woman attorney in the firm of Vin- 
son and Elkins of Houston, Tex. Her fel- 
low partners and associates hold her in 
high regard as being an extremely com- 
petent and learned practitioner of the 
law. 

During Mrs. Dinkins’ testimony before 
the Judiciary Committee, she showed de- 
termination and courage in the prospect 
of dealing with the many complicated 
problems involved in the areas of land 
and natural resources. 

President Reagan has made a wise 
choice in nominating Mrs. Dinkins to be 
Assistant Attorney General for the Land 
and Natural Resources Division of the 
Department of Justice. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for her confirmation. 
STATEMENT ON THE CONFIRMATION OF D. 

LOWELL JENSEN, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE AN 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
to state my enthusiastic support for 
President Reagan’s nominee to head the 
Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice, Mr. D. Lowell Jensen. 

There is no question that Mr. Jensen 
is highly qualified for this position; he 
has been a distinguished government 
prosecutor his entire legal career. 

Mr. Jensen attended the University of 
California Law School, and upon gradu- 
ation in 1952, served 2 years in the U.S. 
Army. After leaving the Army Mr. Jensen 
immediately became the deputy district 
attorney in Alameda County, Calif., and 
through perseverance and hard work, he 
obtained the position of district attorney. 

Among his many noteworthy cases, Mr. 
Jensen was the chief prosecutor in the 
Patricia Hearst kidnaping trial, involy- 
ing several Symbionese Liberation Army 
members. 

Mr. Jensen handled this case, as he 
does all others, in a low-keyed, self-as- 
sured and pragmatic manner. He has 
maintained this style over his 25 years 
as a government prosecutor in the State 
of California. 

During his appearance before the 
Judiciary Committee, which unanimous- 
lv voted to support his confirmation, Mr. 
Jensen showed himself to be a reflective, 
decisive individual, who expresses him- 
self in a scholarly manner. 

Mr. Jensen is well equipped to handle 
the challenging tasks which face him. 

I strongly urge the Senate to confirm 
the President’s nomination of D. Lowell 
Jensen as Assistant Attorney General for 
the Criminal Division of the Department 
of Justice. 

STATEMENT ON THE CONFIRMATION OF THEO- 
DORE B. OLSON. OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE AN 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 

rise to state my support for Mr. Theo- 

dore B. Olson for the position of Assist- 
ant Attorney General for the Office of 

Legal Counsel of the Department of 

Justice. 

Mr. Olson graduated cum laude, from 
the University of Pacific in 1962. He then 
continued his education at the Univer- 
sity of California School of Law and 
upon graduation in 1965 joined the law 
frm of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

In 1972 he became a partner in that 
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firm and has remained in that position 
to the present time. 

Mr. Olson is an intelligent and dedi- 
cated individual. During his testimony 
before the Judiciary Committee he re- 
flected confidence and enthusiasm in the 
presentation of his views. 

All members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee voted favorably on this nomination 
and I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to vote for the confirmation of Theodore 
Olson for the position of Assistant At- 
torney General for the Office of Legal 
Counsel of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum while we 
are awaiting the arrival of a Senator 
who may wish to speak on the nomina- 
tion which still remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that we now proceed with the nomina- 
tion of Arthur E. Teele, Jr., of Florida, 
to be Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministrator. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Arthur E. Teele, Jr., of 
Florida, to be Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Teele came before the Banking Com- 
mittee for approval of his nomination 
and recommendation to the floor. Mr. 
Teele has an interesting background. 
Unfortunately, it has nothing to do at all 
with the job to which he has been 
assigned. 

Mr. Teele is a young man, 34 years old. 
He served with great distinction in Viet- 
nam. He was a genuine, bottled in bond 
war hero. He won the Bronze Star for 
valor, the Bronze Star for service, the 
Purple Heart, and the Air Medal with 
two clusters. He obviously was an extra- 
ordinarily courageous soldier. 

Also, he took great advantage of his 
time in the Army. He served 9 years in 
the Army. While he was in the Army, he 
earned a law degree at Florida State 
University. 

When he got out of the Army, he went 
to work as a lawyer. He served very 
briefiy, for a few months, in the Depart- 
ment of Labor as an expert consultant. 

In November of last year, he became 
a transition team leader for the Reagan 
administration, with particular responsi- 
bility for the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Here is a young man with no back- 
ground at all in transportation until last 
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November, with no training, no experi- 
ence, no record; a young man who is ob- 
viously very bright. He impressed the 
committee with his intelligence, with his 
knowledge. He understands the issues 
facing the agency very well. But he has 
no experience. He has no record. 

There is no way that a person with 
this limited knowledge could be ap- 
pointed to a position of responsibility 
for a $4.5 billion operation, and that is 
what we are appropriating each year to 
the mass transit agency, with so little 
experience, 

I recognize that he is going to be con- 
firmed. Of course, the administration 
has the right to appoint anybody they 
wish to this kind of a job. We have the 
responsibility for passing on the nomina- 
tion. He is intelligent, and he obviously 
has demonstrated great courage and 
ability in the military. 

Here is a man well qualified, I think, 
to be a U.S. Senator or a Congressman. 
He probably could have won an election 
in most States with that kind of back- 
ground. But he is not qualified for this 
particular job. 

I do not know what we should do to 
persuade administrations, and this ad- 
ministration is no different than any 
other—the Carter administration, the 
Ford administration, the Johnson ad- 
ministration—not to appoint people to 
office based on their personality, their 
intelligence, and their political connec- 
tions, and without any knowledge as to 
whether they have experience. No 
wonder these agencies are badly 
operated. 

I fervently hope this man will be able 
to a good job. The Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration has a tough 
row to hoe over the next few years. We 
are going to phase out many of these 
programs in the next few years. It is a 
period when considerable compet -nce 
must be in management to handle chat 
agency. 

I would hope that the administration 
would appoint someone with some 
knowledge and background of the in- 
dustry. It has not done so. That is un- 
fortunate. The Senate will act on this 
nomination approvingly. I hope in the 
future the administration will be more 
careful in trying to select nominees who 
have more experience. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

© Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Ur- 
ban Affairs yesterday favorably reported 
to the Senate the nomination of Arthur 
E. Teele, Jr. of Florida to be the Admin- 
istrator of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration. I rise in support of 
Mr. Teele’s nomination and recommend 
his confirmation. 


Mr. Teele, a practicing lawyer in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., headed the Department 
of Transportation transition team for 
President-elect Reagan; was the chief 
author and staff director for a State of 
Florida constitutional tax revision ini- 
tiative; principal advisor to the Florida 
Department of Administration: served 
as a member of the Mayor’s Advisory 
Council in Tallahassee; and acted as a 
consultant to the U.S. Department of 
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Labor on labor-management issues. Mr. 
Teele’s experience also includes distin- 
guished service in the U.S. Army, as a 
company commander of a combat unit, 
as senior aide-de-camp and special 
private counsel, and he is the recipient 
of numerous awards and decorations. 

The incoming Administrator of the 
Urban Mass Transportation program 
faces both significant challenges, and 
opportunities to improve the program 
and it is our committee’s judgment that 
Art Teele is well equipped to meet these 
challenges and to be a forceful advo- 
cate for the Reagan administration with 
respect to Federal public transportation 
policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President immediately be 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 
AMENDMENT NO. 29 
(Purpose: To restore funds for immunization 
programs) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 29, which is 
printed and at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

‘The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. GLENN, Mr. Levin, Mr. MAT- 
SUN AA, Mr. HART, Mr. CANNON, Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, and Mr. JACKSON proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 29. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with $52,144,000,000 
in line 17 strike out through $47,694,000,000 
in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “$52,137,967,000, and outlays by 
$36,416,967,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to re- 
duce budget authority by $59,016,967,000 and 
outlays by $47,687,967,000”. 

On page 10 beginning with $10,303,000,000 
in line 6 strike out through $10,913,000,000 
in line 9 and insert in leu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 810.298.967.000 in budget. authority 
and $7,921,967,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
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1982; and $12,356,967,000 in budget authority 
and $10,906,967,000”. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, all of 
us who feel very strongly about a partic- 
ular amendment and program and in 
which we have deep and abiding interests 
always deplore the fact that Senators are 
in committee meetings or other places 
and do not really get a chance to hear 
the debate, to hear our persuasive, com- 
pelling arguments that Senators love to 
make. I hope that many Senators will 
read the “Dear Colleague” letter I put on 
their desks last evening. I hope a lot of 
them will be listening on their intercoms 
and those who are not, I hope their aides 
are present and will be communicating 
with them. This is a different kind of 
amendment. 

Mr. President, this is no partisan 
amendment. If there ever was a biparti- 
san matter presented in the Senate, this 
certainly ought to be it. It is a simple 
amendment. It takes virtually no money. 

What I am asking for here is money 
for the childhood immunization vaccine 
and the childhood immunization pro- 
gram, designed to vaccinate all the chil- 
dren in this country against preventable 
childhood diseases. I am simply asking 
for an additional $6 million. 

I cannot for the life of me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, understand why anybody would 
have suggested reducing this program 
from $24,100,000 in 1981 to $18 million, 
a 25-percent reduction. This is one pro- 
gram where a preconceived notion of say- 
ing 25 percent has absolutely no justifi- 
cation whatever. Nobody could possibly 
have looked at this program seriously and 
said, “Let us cut it by 25 percent.” 

Mr. President, we have been talking 
about economies here. I voted for some of 
the amendments that have been offered 
to this resolution, and I voted against 
some of them. But I have the feeling that 
maybe some of them are not being ex- 
amined as closely as they ought to be. 
Here, we are talking about a simple $6 
million that translates into an unbeliev- 
able saving of money and, just as impor- 
tantly, human misery. 

Maybe the argument is going to be 
that Secretary Schweiker, our former 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, first of all, said we are not going 
to put the childhood immunization pro- 
gram in the block grant program. Child- 
hood immunizations cross State lines. 
You simply cannot give one State a block 
grant of money and say, “Vaccinate all 
your children.” It is more important than 
that. 

I welcome the news from Secretary 
Schweiker that he is taking this money 
out of the block grant program and leav- 
ing it intact as a separate program. But 
they are still cutting the funds by 25 
percent. 

Let me just give a little personal note 
on the history of this program. It is a 
program that my wife started in the 
State of Arkansas when I was Governor. 
She wanted to know what she could do 
that would have a lasting impact on my 
State, one in which she and I both and 
the people of the State could take great 
pride. She chose childhood immuniza- 
tion. Arkansas, which had the lowest 
number of its children immunized 
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against childhood diseases, within 2 
years during which we had a massive im- 
munization program, became second in 
the country in the percentage of children 
vaccinated against preventable child- 
hood diseases. 

When we came to Washington, Betty 
wanted to translate what she had done 
in Arkansas to a national level. 

I say this in absolutely no spirit of 
partisanship, but when President Ford 
was President, he was not interested in 
this. When the Carters came to town, 
simply because we were friends of theirs, 
Betty was able to go to the White House 
and get Mrs. Carter’s attention and, 
therefore, President Carter’s and Secre- 
tary Califano’s attention. It was then, 
with President Carter’s support that we 
embarked on a nationwide crusade ex- 
actly like the one we had in Arkansas to 
save billions of dollars and unbelievable 
human suffering by trying to immunize 
all the children in this country. 

It was such a simple idea, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Here we were with all these vac- 
cines—rubella, measles, mumps, chicken 
pox, polio—and not using them, and so 
it began. 

In 1975, my first year in the Senate, 
there was only $6.2 million in this pro- 
gram. That was not one-fourth enough 
to pay for the vaccine and immunize all 
the children in the country. 

Because of the help of the President 
and the Secretary of HEW, we finally got 
started with this massive program. 

Any Senator who does not look at the 
chart that lies on his desk does himself, 
every parent who is a constituent of his, 
and every child in this country a grave 
disservice. Let me give you an example. 

In 1975, we had 59,000 cases of mumps, 
almost 60,000 cases. That is when we 
were putting $6 million a year into the 
program. We got the appropriations level 
up, and the massive campaign took place 
in 1979, when we put $35 million into it. 
Last year we had reduced the number of 
cases to 8,000, a reduction of something 
like 800 percent. 

Measles: We have cut the number of 
cases of measles from 24.374 to 13,430. 

Rubella: Rubella is German measles. 
In 1975 we had 16,652 cases of rubella. 
and in 1980 we had reduced that to 3.837 
cases. So far in 1981, the first 3 months, 
we have had 599 cases. So the reduction 
continues. 

Incidentally, with respect to measles, 
we had 13,000 cases last year, and so far 
this year, in the first 3 months, we have 
had only 610 cases. 

Pertussis—that is plain old whooping 
cough—was a fatal disease when I was a 
child. In 1975 we had 1,738 cases. For the 
first 3 months of 1981, we have had only 
22 cases in the whole country. 

Mr. President, it would be a tragic 
thing to reverse an unbelievable trend 
a go right back to where we just came 

rom. 


What about measles and rubella? 
What do they do? I will tell you what 
they do. 


The sickest my children have ever been 
in their lives was with red measles. What 
do measles do? Measles can leave you 
blind. It can impair your hearing. It can 
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do brain damage, because encephalitis 
is a common corollary with measles and 
mumps both. 

What does rubella do? If a woman is 
pregnant and she gets German measles 
in the first 3 months of pregnancy, her 
child is going to be seriously affected. 
That child is going to be physically or 
mentally retarded or have some impair- 
ment such as loss of hearing or sight. 

Of the 250,000 people—I want every- 
body to listen to this—of the 250,000 peo- 
ple institutionalized in mental institu- 
tions in this country, 5 to 9 percent of 
them are rubella syndrome, because they 
were born of a mother who had German 
measles during the first 3 months of 
pregnancy. And we are asking for $6 
million. 

Do you know what the Secretary of 
HEW said in 1979 when we finally 
reached the point that we had immunized 
90 percent of all the children under 12 
in the country? They had a calculation. 
He said that reaching 90 percent immu- 
nization levels has saved this Nation $15 
billion in health care cost. For less than 
$100 million, Mr. President, we have 
achieved a $15 billion saving—and that 
does not include the tears, lost sleep, none 
of the things friends and parents do not 
endure when their children are properly 
immunized. 

Why is this $6 million important? HHS 
might come here and say, “We will find 
the money, Senator. Don’t worry, We will 
take it out of another fund. We're not 
going to let these children go without 
these vaccinations.” 

That is what everybody said before 
1976, but they were going without vacci- 
nations, and human suffering costs were 
going apace. 

If they do not need the money, I as- 
sume they will not ask for it. I do not 
want to involve the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center, because they did not ask 
me to do this, but I can tell you this: If 
you take that $6 million away from them, 
the measles eradication program will 
end. You will be able to get measles vac- 
cine, but you are not going to have those 
two nurses in each State going to every 
school district, to every forum they can 
find, to point out that we need to elimi- 
nate measles once and for all in this 
country. That program to eliminate mea- 
sles in this country has been fantastically 
successful, and to halt it now would be 
a terrible tragedy. 

I want everybody here who votes 
against this amendment to understand 
the implications of what he or she is 
doing. 

One of the trendiest things in this 
country right now—some of it justified, 
and some of it I deplore—is to curse gov- 
ernment. You cannot go into a coffee 
shop anyplace in America without the 
topic of conversation getting around to 
the idea that government cannot do any- 
thing right. Everything government 
touches turns sour. Some people are even 
suggesting that we would be better off 
without government. 

I understand some of that, and I un- 
derstand the disenchantment and the 
dismay many people in this country feel 
toward government. 

But I will tell you one thing: If I could 
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make the argument I am making here to 
the American people and know that 220 
million of them were listening, there 
would not be one-half of 1 percent who 
would not say, For God's sake, put that 
$6 million or whatever you need into that 
program. The Government does one thing 
right. They have embarked on a program 
that works.” 

I will give you a little vignette. I prob- 
ably should not. But when Betty Bump- 
ers went to the White House, she said 
to the President, “You know, here is 
something you can do, and at the end 
of your term you can say, ‘Here is some- 
thing we embarked on, here is some- 
thing we started, and it has been a colos- 
sal success.“ 

We all know how much attention this 
sort of thing gets. It never gets one line 
in the newspapers, never gets one line 
in the press. This is something we have 
to do inhouse; and we, as Senators, have 
to be aware of our responsibilities and 
make it happen, and not worry about 
whether we gather accolades in the 
process. 

If you are looking for some political 
credit, do not. It is not the sort of thing 
that is going to win many brownie points 
back home. But if you are interested in 
your own children, if you are interested 
in the future health of this Nation, vote 
for it. 

If you want to prove for political rea- 
sons that not one amendment is going 
to be permitted to be passed during the 
consideration of this resolution, then 
vote against it, and let us get on with 
it; and we will just tell the American 
people that, for political and partisan 
reasons, we were not even going to let 
a little $6 million appropriation slide 
through, even though it means reversing 
one of the most dramatic achievements 
ever in this country. Let us just put it 
on the sacrificial altar and be done with 
it. 

I plead with Senators when they walk 
into this Chamber: Do not walk down 
there and just vote “No” because that 
is the way you have been voting. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Arkansas for 
bringing this matter to our attention. I 
listened with a great deal of interest and 
understanding. I applaud him and his 
wife for the efforts they have made in 
this matter in past years. 

The Senator from Arkansas began his 
remarks by saying—and I believe I am 
quoting him fairly and accurately—that 
it takes virtually no money. We talk 
about $6 million. which is not very much 
of the total budget that goes into HHS. 

As a matter of fact, the total budget 
of HHS is about $250 billion. 

I have tried to compute what kind of 
a fraction that we are talking about 
here—$6 million of the entire Federal 
budget. It comes out to about point nine 
ten-thousandths of 1 percent. I do not 
know how to write that down. I am not 
yet well versed in the mathematics of 
the budgetary process. But that is what 
it comes out to what we are talking 
about. We are not talking about that 
much money. 
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I do not think anyone is in opposition 
to eradicating measles or anyone would 
want to see the children of our country 
not have proper immunization against 
these diseases such as rubella, measles, 
tetanus, mumps, diphtheria, or polio— 
no one; no, Senator, no one in this 
country. 

The Senator from Arkansas said if 
the American people were listening, all 
220 million of them, they would vote for 
this $6 million addition. 

I suggest, and I would certainly be of 
assistance to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, that he make this same speech and 
this same plea to the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee that will be de- 
termining on how much money will go 
into that program and then to make 
that same speech and that same plea to 
the Subcommittee on Health and Hu- 
man Services of Appropriations which 
will be making that determination. I 
suggest that once those two committees 
discuss this issue they, in fact, will agree 
with the Senator from Arkansas that 
these programs shall go forward, that 
no one is going to stop a program that 
eradicates measles, that no one wants 
to stop any kind of a program that pro- 
vides for better immunization of our 
schoolchildren. 

I happen to be the father of three 
children. They are just beginning school. 
Their ages are 6, 4, and a 2-year-old. 

The results of immunization have been 
good. They are not as good as we wish to 
see but, probably because of the leader- 
ship of the Senator from Arkansas and 
others, we are in a better position today 
than we were 5 or 6 years ago. He is to 
be igs op for that. I commend him 
for it. 

The statistics I have show that more 
than 90 percent of our children, kinder- 
garten through eighth grade, have been 
immunized against measles, polio, diph- 
theria, tetanus, and whooping cough, and 
84 percent of this population has been 
immunized against rubella and German 
measles. 

We can do better. We can do better 
and we will do better. 

But I suggest to the Senator that this 
amount of money at this particular place 
in the budget reconciliation process is 
not timely. The Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee has $60 billion to 
deal with, and I am sure that if he takes 
his eloquence and the merits of these 
programs there, that committee is not 
going to turn its back and say “no” 
to these worthwhile programs. 

He indicated that Secretary Schweiker 
has already agreed to take this out of 
the block grants, if I understand the 
Senator correctly, and put it in to cate- 
gorical grants. That is a step in the di- 
rection the Senator from Arkansas wants 
to go to make sure that this program is 
adequately funded and adequately taken 
care of, so that no one can accuse this 
administration or this Congress of try- 
ing to eliminate a program that has seen 
success. 

So, in conclusion, Mr. President, I urge 
that this amendment not be offered. 
The proper debate and the proper argu- 
ment will take place in the Labor and 
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Human Resources Committee, the au- 
thorizing committee, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I say with optimism 
that the final result of this Congress 
through the reconciliation process, the 
budget process, the appropriations proc- 
ess, and the legislative process, will be 
that these programs will go forward, 
that they will in fact go forward with- 
out this amendment. 

I just cannot fathom anything but 
that being the final result of this debate. 

I also am aware, and I think that in 
this day of preventive medicine where, 
as stated by the Senator from Arkansas, 
we saved $15 billion, this is precisely 
what we are looking for, cost savings in 
health care. That is what this adminis- 
tration is looking for. That is what peo- 
ple are looking for when they say let us 
get better efficiency for our taxpayers’ 
dollars. Let us have a more efficient 
management of programs so as to achieve 
ultimate savings. This obviously has the 
statistical data to move in that direc- 
tion. 

So I hope that this amendment will 
not go forward. I do not think it is nec- 
essary. I do not think it is timely. The 
Budget Committee deals in functional 
categories and to get down to dealing 
with a relatively minuscule amount on 
something that is very worthwhile, point 
nine ten-thousandths of 1 percent of 
the budget, I feel would not be timely. 
Though the intent of the Senator is ob- 
viously meritorious and I appreciate his 
concern and his leadership in the past, I 
look forward to working with him as a 
member of the Human Resources Com- 
mittee in the future. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators Sar- 
BANES, PRYOR, RIEGLE, Exon, LEAHY, 
EAGLETON, and DeConcini be added as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I shall 
only take a minute. 

I appreciate the argument made by the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
QUAYLE) . I only wish to make this point: 
This amendment does not direct the La- 
bor and Human Resources Committee to 
put money in this program. The Senate 
is simply saying by this debate that we 
believe in this program. 

Why should I have to go make this 
same plea before the Labor and Human 
Resources Subcommittee and the full 
committee and go through all of that? 
All we are debating this argument for 
here is to say if they do not want to put 
this extra $6 million in there and they 
want to take it from someplace else, that 
is fine. They do not have to increase 
their budget $6 million. If they have 
another program within the $60 billion 
they are going to be disbursing and they 
can find the $6 million someplace else 
that is fine with me. 

But is that not what every amendment 
that has been offered in this Chamber 
is for—to let the committee know that 
we have an interest in a particular pro- 
gram? They are not bound by anything 
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we do. If we accept the argument of the 
Senator from Indiana we would just pass 
a reconciliation instruction and send it 
out to the committees and then we will 
all take our chances before those various 
committees, if we lose come back and 
offer it again. 

But if that is what we are doing we 
have wasted 5 days on all these amend- 
ments. 

But as I understand it, this resolution 
is still $2.3 billion below even President 
Reagan’s budget cuts. In other words, the 
Senate, if we pass this resolution to- 
night, will have cut $2.3 billion more out 
of the budget than even President 
Reagan recommended, and I think this 
whole body is due a lot of credit for 
that. 

But here, we are offering these amend- 
ments as instructions to those commit- 
tees. Whether they abide by them or not 
is their business. If they can find that 
$6 million someplace else that is fine, too, 
but they should know when they start 
marking this bill up that the Senate has 
spoken on childhood immunization and 
if they want to come back with $59,994,- 
000,000 that is fine with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
hesitates to interrupt the distinguished 
Senator, but I do wish to call to his at- 
tention that his time under the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time under the resolution as 
I may use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

The Senator from Arkansas may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BUMPERS. So, Mr. President, let 
us not hang our hat on any kind of 
semantics such as that, that you can go 
to the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee and make your argument, 
you can go someplace else or even offer 
it again here in the Chamber. 

We are here debating what our pri- 
orities are. This should be a priority of 
the Senate and the Senate should vote 
for it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Missouri 
may use. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator have any objection if we 
stack his vote and some succeeding votes 
on Eagleton amendments and others, all 
votes to begin at 1 p.m., the first vote 
being on the Bumpers amendment, it 
being a 15-minute rollcall vote and suc- 
ceeding stacked votes being 10 minutes 
in duration? 

Such has apparently been cleared 
with the Republican majority leader. 

I ask the following question of Sen- 
ator Bumpers: Would he be willing to 
consider deferring the vote on his 
amendment to 1 p.m., that his be the 
first amendment voted on, a 15-minute 
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rolicall, that succeeding stacked amend- 
ments which will include the next two 
Eagleton amendments ensue thereafter, 
and that they be of 10-minute duration? 

Mr. BAKER. That is fine with me. 

Mr. President, in response to that sug- 
gestion, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote which has been ordered on the 
Bumpers amendment be delayed until 
the hour of 1 o’clock, and that any other 
amendments which are taken up and 
considered and on which votes are or- 
dered also be delayed until after the 
Bumpers amendment, the first amend- 
ment being a 15-minute vote and each 
subsequent stacked amendment, if any, 
be 10 minutes in length. i 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object to my own 
proposal, we are checking signals with 
the minority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will 
temporarily withhold the request I have 
just made and will express it again as 
soon as it has been cleared on the mi- 
nority side. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGEEMENT 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I observe 
the minority leader is on the floor, and 
I would inquire of him if it is cleared on 
his side to take votes at 1:30 p.m. on 
the Bumpers amendment and any other 
amendment that may be ordered in the 
interim. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I know of no problem on my side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I renew my request but 
that the time be 1:30 p.m., instead of 
1 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas 
and, of course, I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, before I 
yield back my time, I would like to take 
30 seconds. I want to make one final 
statement. The Senate Budget Commit- 
tee did. in fact, restore about $1 billion 
in additional spending over and above 
the President's recommendation. 

Even though the total reconciliation 
was $2 billion more than the President 
requested in that particular committee 
to which this amendment goes, there was 
an additional $1 billion. 

Finally, I will say that even without 
this amendment these programs the 
Senator from Arkansas has talked about 
will, in fact, go forward. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from Nebraska 
as he may require on the resolution 
itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 
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Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I enthusi- 
astically cosponsor the amendment of- 
fered by my friend and colleague from 
Arkansas. I heard him say a few mo- 
ments ago in this Chamber that his fear 
was that our colleayues would be coming 
in here at 1:30 or shortly thereafter, 
going down to the well, reading the in- 
struction sheets that customarily appear 
on the Democratic and Republican 
tables, and we very likely would see the 
customary votes that we have seen on a 
whole series of amendments, 55 against 
and maybe 35 or 38 votes for. 

I think this is a very important amend- 
ment. I hope our colleagues will recog- 
nize that this is just not one more of a 
whole series of amendments they have 
had to come into the well and make their 
decision on, and oftentimes on very short 
notice. 

I appeal to my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to take a very close 
look at the recommendation of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. It is for about $6 
million. 

I say this, Mr. President, as one who 
has voted “No” on most of the increases 
in the President’s budget. But the record 
will clearly show, Mr. President, that I 
and many others in this body similarly 
situated have voted and supported cuts 
in the overall Federal budget which ex- 
ceed those recommended by the Presi- 
dent both, as I say, as a member of the 
Budget Committee and on votes I have 
cast on this floor. 

I say to the President that many of 
those votes I have cast have been tough 
votes for me to cast, but I feel very 
strongly about the need to turn around 
the direction of ever-increased Federal 
expenditures. 

However, here we are talking, Mr. 
President, about $6 million that is part 
and parcel of a very successful program. 
This is a good Federal program. This is 
for kids, this is for health, this is to pre- 
vent suffering on the part of youngsters 
of today who may well indeed be draw- 
ing upon some of the resources of the 
Federal Government in the future unless 
we prevent disease with immunization, 
as we have been doing over the past 
several years. 


So, Mr. President, as we near the end 
of the debate on this issue, I simply hope 
that those of my colleagues will heed 
the words of the Senator from Arkansas, 
whom I consider an expert on this sub- 
ject. 


I feel that those of us who have voted 
time and time again for cuts do not auto- 
matically have to go to the table and 
hold up our hands to show our macho— 
macho spirit to be in lock step with what 
most of us feel is necessary in the U.S. 
Senate. 

I, therefore, make an appeal, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for our colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to stop, think, ponder before 
they cast a vote on this increase that I 
think is totally justified. 

I yield back to my friend from 
Arkansas. 

CHILDHOOD IMMUNIZATIONS 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to increase funding 
for childhood immunization programs. 
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The national childhood immunization 
initiative was begun in 1977 when surveys 
revealed that over one-third of school 
aged children were inadequately im- 
munized against the major vaccine pre- 
ventable diseases. A goa] was established 
to raise immunization levels to over 90 
percent by the fall of 1979. Resources 
were committed to that goal, and that 
goal was attained. Today, fully 91 per- 
cent of the 24 million children between 
kindergarten and eighth grade are ade- 
quately immunized. 

The health impact of this level of pro- 
tection is enormous considering the 
morbidity and mortality associated with 
these common childhood diseases. For 
example, encephalitis occurs in 1 of every 
1,000 measles cases, often producing per- 
manent brain damages; death occurs in 
1 of every 10,000 cases. One case of deaf- 
ness occurs in every 16,000 cases of 
mumps. Diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus can cause serious respira- 
tory, cardiovascular, and nervous system 
complications. Whooping cough is fatal 
to 1 of every 100 children afflicted. No one 
would want to recall the scourage of par- 
alytic polio. 

Yet our children can be protected from 
every one of these childhood diseases, 
and the savings in human life, misery, 
and economic resources are huge. For 
everv dollar we spend to immunize our 
children against measles, for example, 
we save $8 in treatment costs. 

We cannot afford to be complacent 
and deem the national immunization ini- 
tiative a final victory. Each year mil- 
lions of new children must be protected. 
Only by a sustained effort can we assure 
that these serious childhood diseases do 
not afflict our children. 

The substance of the Bumpers amend- 
ment was a part of the amendment 
which I offered yesterday. I know that 
when the Senator from Arkansas was 
Governor, he placed a very high priority 
on that program. He has a very strong 
commitment to an effective immuniza- 
tion program. 

We have worked very closely together 
over the years, and we share a common 
belief in the effectiveness of immuniza- 
tion as a cost-efficient approach to dis- 
ease prevention. 

It is important to recognize that the 
fight against most communicable dis- 
eases is an ongoing one. Even when the 
incidence of the disease is decreased. the 
disease is latent, waiting to spring back 
if we drop our guard. 

If we cut funds for immunization, if 
we have an interruption in our efforts 
and when we let our guard down, we can 
expect that the citizens of this country 
are going to suffer, and the ones who will 
suffer the most, are going to be the chil- 
dren who are going to be affected. 

I strongly support the Senator from 
Arkansas’ amendment and urge my col- 
leagues to support this important pro- 
gram. 


COMMENDATION FOR AGENTS Mc- 
CARTHY AND PARR AND OFFICER 
DELAHANTY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. I ask unanimous consent 
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that it may be in order at this point to 
offer a resolution for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEP- 
SEN). The clerk will state the resolution 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 106) to commend 
Agents McCarthy and Parr and Officer Dela- 
hanty for their unselfish courage and pa- 
triotism during the recent attempt on the 
life of the President of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there is no objection, I ask that the 
resolution be read. It is brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for himself, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRO, Mr. AspNor, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. Bentsen, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. Boren, Mr. 
BoscHwitz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR., Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. CHILES, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. DENTON, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DoLE, Mr. DoMENICI, 
Mr. DvuRENBERGER, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. EAST, 
Mr. Exon, Mr. Forp, Mr. GARN, Mr. GLENN, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Gorton, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HATCH, Mr. HATFIELD, Mrs. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
Hetnz, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LAXALT, Mr. Leany, Mr. Levin, Mr. LONG, Mr. 
Lucar, Mr. Matuias, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
MATTINGLY, Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. MurkKowskr, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. NUNN, Mr. 
Pack woop, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. PRESSLER, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RoTH, Mr. Rup- 
MAN, Mr. SaRBANES, Mr. SASSER, Mr. SCHMITT, 
Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. STEVENS, Mr, Symos, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. TOWER, Mr. TsoNcAs, Mr. WALLOP, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. WILLIAMS, and 
Mr. ZORINSKY, submits the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 106 


Whereas those charged with the duty of 
protecting our Nation's leaders place their 
lives in jeopardy every day of their service; 

Whereas these people perform their duty 
in an anonymous manner except during 
times of national crisis when the eyes of 
the country are focused on them; 

Whereas on March 30, 1981, in the city of 
Washington, Agent Timothy J. McCarthy of 
the United States Secret Service and Officer 
Thomas K. Delahanty of the Metropolitan 
Police Force suffered critical injuries in the 
line of duty while protecting the President 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the unselfish and skillful efforts 
of all these men in helping to save the life 
of the President placed their own lives in 
the greatest peril: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
commends Agent McCarthy and Officer Dela- 
hanty for their courageous actions on behalf 
of the Nation and prays for their speedy re- 
covery and commends Agent Jerry S. Parr for 
his phenomenally quick action and judg- 
ment in time of crisis and further commends 
all of the brave men of the Presidential Pro- 
tective Detail who acted to save the life of 
the President of the United States on March 
30, 1981. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit copies of this resolution to Agents 
McCarthy and Parr and Officer Delahanty. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be kept open for cosponsors for the re- 
mainder of this legislative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE BETTER SIDE OF TRAGEDY 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this resolu- 
tion rightly honors secret service agents 
Parr and McCarthy and District of Co- 
lumbia policeman Delahanty for their 
exemplary professionalism and out- 
standing performance of duty in pro- 
tecting the President last Monday. A true 
mark of their professionalism was that 
in the suddenness of a crisis, these men 
did not panic, no weapons were fired 
other than the attempted assassin’s, and 
the perpetrator was subdued in seconds. 
It would be indeed an injustice if their 
valor were not recognized. The Senator 
from Kansas is honored to cosponsor this 
resolution and join in this tribute. 

But, as I pay tribute to these three 
dedicated public servants, I cannot fail 
to recall the scores, if not hundreds of 
people, whose names will never be known 
to us or appear in a resolution, who also 
gave of themselves and illuminated the 
human side of Monday's tragedy. They 
range from paramedic, Roberto Hernan- 
dez, who at the very beginning, through 
quick response and competence, helped 
with the early care of the President when 
he first entered the emergency ward, to 
unnamed nurses, pharmacists, anesthe- 
siologists and hospital personnel without 
whose devotion the remarkable recovery 
of the four wounded men would have 
been slowed or endangered. 

That the President of the United 
States was a victim serves only to bring 
these people to our attention. For they 
are there everyday, serving with the 
same devotion and skill both the high 
and lowly. If an attempt to assassinate 
a President can be said to have a felici- 
tous side effect, I think the realization 
of how much we owe to so many dedi- 
cated people, is such an effect. 

Mr. President, in view of the attempted 
assassination, it might be easy to become 
cynical at times about people in general. 
But, in particular, we must remem- 
ber people will always confound cyni- 
cism. As long as men are as they are, 
imperfect in so many ways, there will 
be the murderers, fanatics, and madmen 
who kill and wound. Astonishing as it is. 
there always have been and always will 
be the heroes and heroines, who with 
bravery and skill and devotion protect 
the injured. 

We honor the Parrs and the Mc- 
Carthys and the Delahantys and through 
them we do some small honor to the 
anonymous army of those who try to 
hold the civilization together or patch 
it up. 

Once again the unthinkable has oc- 
curred. The events of Monday have 
taken their toll on each and everyone of 
us, Despite this, however, as the Nation 
bounces back from yet another tragedy, 
let us hope that it does not rebound so 
far as to forget how very much we owe 
not only to those men honored in this 
resolution before us but also those un- 
sung heroes who are not receiving reso- 
lutions and commendations here today. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 106) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators for permitting me to inter- 
rupt the proceedings at this point. I may 
say that I discussed with the minority 
leader and advised him that I plan to 
visit with the President in the hospital 
today. I am grateful for the opportunity, 
then, to convey to him the information 
that the Senate has acted on this matter. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 45 
(Purpose: To restore funds for trade adjust- 
ment assistance) 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment on trade adjustment as- 
sistance. The figures are being edited 
right now. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to proceed with my 
remarks on this amendment. The 
amendment will be at the desk in a 
moment when my remarks are com- 
pleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 minute off the resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask Mr. EAGLETON to 
assume the position here at this desk, and 
I designate him, on behalf of Mr. Hot- 
LINGS, to control the time on the resolu- 
tion during the discussion of the two 
amendments of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader, and I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, I rise to offer an amend- 
ment to increase function 600, income 
security, to restore $400 million for the 
trade adjustment assistance program. 

Under the present Trade Act of 1974, 
workers adversely affected by imports are 
entitled to: 

Trade readjustment allowances for up 
to 52 weeks; 

A maximum weekly benefit equal to the 
average weekly wage in manufacturing, 
or $289; and 

Employability services including job 
search allowances and relocation allow- 
ances, as well as job training. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 pro- 
poses to change the whole nature of this 
program by limiting it to the regular 
State unemployment compensation levels 
and providing these benefits only after 
unemployment benefits have been ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. President, trade adjustment assist- 
ance provides financial and technical as- 
sistance to workers adversely affected by 
import competition. The program began 
in 1962 as part of the Kennedy round of 
tariff and quota reductions. This pro- 
gram, then and now, recognizes that a 
trade expansion policy, although aimed 
at benefiting the Nation as a whole, may 
cause particular worker groups to be dis- 
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advantaged. Thus, trade adjustment as- 
sistance has been considered a key ele- 
ment in American free trade policy since 
1962, compensating those who are found 
to bear the burden of that policy. 

The benefits under this program are 
intended to assist workers thrown out of 
their jobs for extended periods of time as 
a result of long-term decline as well as 
sudden, unexpected, large-scale economic 
dislocations. That is why the benefits 
exist for longer periods and provide for 
training, job search, and relocation as- 
sistance, should workers require it. 

It was understood that regular unem- 
ployment compensation could not deal 
with the types of situations TAA ad- 
dresses. And it has always been the case 
that TAA benefits are reduced to the ex- 
tent that workers receive regular unem- 
ployment benefits. 

The decline in our domestic auto in- 
dustry, caused in some measure by the 
general deterioration in the economy and 
the failure to anticipate economic trends, 
has resulted in the layoff of more than 
300,000 autoworkers, most of whom are 
laid off indefinitely. This decline is ad- 
mittedly the product of a number of 
factors, but chief among them are Fed- 
eral policies governing trade and energy. 

Our policy of free trade has made it 
possible for the Japanese to flood the 
domestic market with their products, es- 
pecially their automobiles. Japan's auto 
exports over the last 9 years have ac- 
counted for more than 80 percent of their 
expanded auto production. Our 3-percent 
tariff, less than one-third of the tariff 
that the European Economic Community 
has placed on cars coming into their 
markets, has made this the case. Japa- 
nese imports account for approximately 
23 percent of our market. By way of con- 
trast, France has kept the Japanese 
share of its market to under 3 percent; 
Italy permits only a few thousand Japa- 
nese cars to enter its markets; Britain 
and Germany have similarly negotiated 
import controls. 

Another undeniable factor behind our 
auto industry’s decline has been the pol- 
icy of decontrolling the price of domestic 
oil. As gasoline prices more than doubled 
last year, auto buyers flocked to smaller, 
more energy efficient imports. 

I admit that American automakers 
have been slow to respond to shifts in 
consumer demand, but the Carter ad- 
ministration’s decontrol policy could 
have been postponed under the law until 
October 1981, allowing Detroit some time 
to shift its production to smaller, more 
energy efficient cars. 

Mr. President, an unwarranted reduc- 
tion in trade adjustment assistance 
would target autoworkers, who through 
no fault of their own, have become cas- 
ualties of these Federal policies. 

Mr. President, this amendment re- 
stores only a small portion of the Budget 
Committee’s proposed reconciliation. 
That is because the cost of TAA benefits 
in fiscal years 1982 and 1983 will fall 
dramatically over the next few months, 
without major changes in current law as 
proposed by the Budget Committee. Most 
recipients whose benefit period began in 
1979, are now approaching the end of 
their 2-year benefit period. Thus, 1980 
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costs can be exceeded only if large new 
segments of industry are laid off, and 
that is not anticipated. In the natural 
course of events, a savings of some $900 
million will undoubtedly be achieved; 
that is, with no changes in current law. 

Adoption of this amendment will in- 
sure that the commitments made by 
Congress, as recently as last year when 
we passed the Multilateral Trade Act, 
to the workers of America are honored. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would point 
out that this amendment will insure ade- 
quate levels for the trade adjustment 
retraining component of the program. 
Trade adjustment assistance recipients 
are entitled to job retraining and relo- 
cation services, and yet in fiscal year 
1980, funds ran out in May, only 7 
months into the fiscal year. For this fis- 
cal year, only a first quarter allocation 
of the fiscal year’s training funds were 
released and these are long gone. Oppo- 
nents of this program have criticized the 
program for only providing income sup- 
port and reducing the incentive to find 
new jobs in growing industries. This is 
an emphasis we should all press for. 

Mr. President, I have completed my 
prepared remarks. 

I now send the amendment to the 
desk with the appropriate figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON), for himself, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
WILLIAMs, and Mr. MOYNIHAN proposes un- 
printed amendment No. 45. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7. strike out lines 9 through 18 
and insert the following: 

“(7) (A) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the juris- 
diction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 401 
(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344. sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $212,000,000 and 
outlays by $295,000.000 in fiscal year 1981; to 
reduce budget authority by #4.354,000,000 
minus $400,000,000 and outlays bv $9,354,- 
000.000 minus $400,000,000 in fiscal year 
1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
$4,494.000,000 minus $300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $10.870.000.000 minus $300,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983; and 


Mr. EAGLETON. It is $400 million in 
1982, $300 million in 1983, in both BA and 
outlays. 

Mr. President, I note the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) wishes to speak on this amend- 
ment. Does the Senator from Indiana 
wish to proceed until Senator RIEGLE 
arrives? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I am prepared to pro- 
ceed at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, coming 
from the State of Indiana, I have a great 
deal of sensitivity to auto imports and 
a great deal of sensitivity to the unem- 
ployment situation. One out of five peo- 
ple in our State is employed in an indus- 
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try related to the auto industry. So this 
amendment is of great importance. 

However, I must rise in opposition to 
it, Mr. President. I note that the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri restores 
$400 million in budget authority and out- 
lays in 1982 and $300 million in budget 
authority and outlays in 1983, which, if 
my figures are correct, would still be a 
reduction from the proposals of about 
$1 billion in 1982 and 1983. 

I avplaud the Senator because of the 
fact that we do have to bring down the 
amount of money spent on the TAA pro- 
gram. The dispute is whether the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of $493 million 
should prevail or should we add another 
$400 million in fiscal year 1982. At least 
we do have an agreement that the im- 
plementation of this program and its 
expenditures, which have increased 959 
percent since 1979, must be managed bet- 
ter and curtailed. 

I think that is an agreement in which 
we can concur, but we disagree on the 
appropriate level. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
point out that the President’s economic 
Program will create additional job op- 
portunities so that this program and 
other programs, as such, will not be nec- 
essary at the present levels. 

I am also hopeful that we can come 
to an agreement with Japan to do some- 
thing about the imports. I trust we will 
be able to do something about revital- 
izing the auto industry and revitalizing 
other businesses in this country to pro- 
vide opportunities, not just in the auto 
industry even though that seems to be 
the one we are talking about right now 
with the Senator’s amendment. 


I would point out that GAO has found 
that the TAA has helped fewer workers 
to adjust to a changing economy because 
most payments were received as a lump 
sum after—and I want to emphasize 
after—returning to work. TAA has 
evolved into an income maintenance 
program, Studies show that it provides 
little adjustment. For instance, workers 
rarely take advantage of relocation and 
retraining assistance. 


Mr. President, the President’s proposal 
eliminates duplication between unem- 
ployment compensation and trade ad- 
justment assistance. This is the duplica- 
tion that I am sure the Senator from 
Missouri would be directing his amend- 
ment to. The question, again, is at what 
level are we going to finally arrive. 

Mr. President, there was a GAO rec- 
ommendation that TAA benefits would 
only be available after a person re- 
ceived unemployment benfits. At present. 
benefits are received simultaneously and 
provide workers with as much as 70 per- 
cent of their normal wage. Thus, many 
workers suffer little or no real loss from 
a layoff when taxes and work expenses 
they would pay if working are taken into 
account. 


Mr. President, in conclusion I would 
like to point out that it is my under- 
standing that, in testimony delivered to 
a House subcommittee just this weex. 
the administration formally presented 
and discussed its proposed changes in 
the TAA program. By tightening up the 
criteria for eligibility and by bringing 
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TAA payments into line with State un- 
employment compensation payments, 
additional money will be available for 
retraining. I want to repeat that. Addi- 
tional money will be available for re- 
training. 

The administration estimates that as 
much as $100 million in additional re- 
training funds will be available in fiscal 
year 1982. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri for his 
leadership on this amendment, I am 
happy to cosponsor it with him. 

Mr. President, I think what is being 
recommended here is very modest in 
scope, very reasonable and, I hope, some- 
thing that the Senate will support. 

Even without major changes in cur- 
rent law, it is likely that the cost of 
trade adjustment assistance will decline 
sharply over the next few months. Many 
people who have received this help are 
approaching the end of the period for 
which benefits are available and there- 
fore they will no longer qualify for as- 
sistance. So, Mr. President. much of the 
budgetary reductions sought by the ad- 
ministrations will occur in the normal 
course of events, without the sweeping 
changes in law that the administration 
has proposed. 

Almost every auto plant that can be 
affected by rising imports has been certi- 
fied eligible for TAA. New claims are 
falling off very fast. Of course, many 
Senators hope that the Reagan admin- 
istration will take firm action shortly 
on the problem of automobile imports. 
The huge surge in imports has driven 
up the cost of TAA to the levels we have 
seen. Effective action on imports would 
be of major help to the 1 million work- 
ers in this country who have been dis- 
placed by the tremendous influx of for- 
eign automobiles in the United States. 
And it would further reduce the cost of 
TAA. 

This amendment would help insure 
that we can maintain our assistance to 
the families of workers who have lost 
jobs because of foreign imports. It will 
help insure that they can receive train- 
ing for new jobs if that is necessary. 

Mr. President, when Congress passed 
the trade bill in 1974, Congress decided 
that workers would not be forced to 
suffer financial damage from sudden 
changes in foreign trade. The TAA pro- 
gram was established to help workers 
adiust to new conditions of foreign com- 
petition. I do not know that the trade 
bill would have had broad support if it 
did not include this safety net program 
for workers who might otherwise lose 
their jobs to a surge of foreign imports. 

Mr. President, opponents of TAA have 
in the past criticized the program for 
only providing income support and not 
helping workers find new jobs in grow- 
ing industries. GAO found that a high 
percentage of those TAA workers who 
did receive training completed the train- 
ing and found jobs related to their 
training experience. GAO found that 
3 se areh and relocation 

ve worked well but it has bee 
underfunded. S y 
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This amendment would help maintain 
part of a compact between the Nation 
and its workers. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at a time 
when there is widespread unemployment 
across the United States, I hope that 
we shall not fail to recognize the special 
problem of workers in industries which 
are under attack by foreign products 
and foreign economic interests. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Missouri for his leadership on this is- 
sue. I hope that, because of the modest 
size of this amendment and its impor- 
tance, the Senate will support it. I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, if I 
haves 5 minutes remaining, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
LEVIN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN) is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri and I thank the Chair. 

(Mr. COHEN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am proud 
to be cosponsor of this amendment and 
I congratulate the Senator for taking 
the lead in bringing this important issue 
before the Senate. 


In his message to the Congress last 
February 18, President Reagan explained 
his rationale for proposing reductions in 
the TRA program. At that time, he said: 

The Trade Adjustment Assistance program 
provides benefits for workers who are unem- 
ployed when foreign imports reduce the mar- 
ket for various American products causing 
shutdown of plants and layoff of workers. 
The purpose is to help these workers find 
jobs in growing sectors of our economy. But 
because these benefits are paid out on top 
of normal unemployment benefits, we wind 
up paying greater benefits to those who lose 
their jobs because of foreign competition 
than we do to their friends and neighbors 
who are laid off due to domestic competition. 
Anyone must agree that this is unfair. 


In fact, however, the President is just 
plain wrong in his basic criticism of the 
concept of the program. In point of fact, 
the Congress very clearly intended to 
provide more for workers who lost their 
jobs through foreign competition. They 
did so because they recognized that fair- 
ness required such additional assistance 
and because they recognized that com- 
pelling economic conditions required 
such additional assistance. Let me read 
from the report of the Senate Finance 
Committee on the Trade Reform Act of 
1974 printed November 26, 1974. On page 
131 of that report, the committee laid 
out a clear and compelling rationale for 
additional assistance to import impacted 
workers, They said there that: 

Congress established a special program 
or worker assistance in the belief that the 
special nature of employment dislocation re- 
sulting from changes in trade policy neces- 
sitated a level of worker protection somewhat 
beyond what is available through regular 
State unemployment insurance programs. In- 
creases in imports of a given type of product 
can simultaneously and abruptly produce a 
combination of situations which have a par- 
ticularly severe effect on employment. Be- 
cause entire industries and not only individ- 
ual firms may be adversely affected. workers 
may not have a realistic opportunity to find 
new employment which is at all related to 
the skills and training they may have ac- 
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cumulated over many years. Moreover, it can 
happen that the affected industry is one 
which is concentrated in a particular region 
with the result that the possibility of quickly 
absorbing displaced workers into other types 
of employment available in the area would be 
minima]. Thus, because trade-related unem- 
ployment may differ somewhat in nature 
from unemployment arising from other 
causes and because such trade-caused unem- 
ployment is a result of a Federal policy of 
encouraging increased foreign trade, worker 
adjustment assistance was provided for 


Mr. President, the rationale provided 
by the Senate Finance Committee back 
in November of 1974 is still valid. 

Additionally, Mr. President, I remain 
deeply concerned by the regional imbal- 
ance contained in the President’s budget 
and this resolution. In the case of TRA, I 
believe that the reduction proposed here 
simply adds to that imbalance. In my own 
State of Michigan, the State hardest hit 
by the import problem and the general 
decline in auto sales, over 285,000 work- 
ers have received TRA benefits since 
October of 1979. These benefits have 
injected over $1 billion into the de- 
pressed economy of Michigan since then. 
Despite that assistance, Michigan is one 
of only a few States which has seen a 
fall in its tax revenues despite the in- 
flationary pressures which have pushed 
receipts up in most States around this 
country. Denying Michigan TRA at the 
level suggested by Senator EacLeton’s 
amendment would have the effect of pil- 
ing on. In football, piling on is a pen- 
alty—but in the Senate it seems to be 
viewed as an act of political courage and 
fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. President, I suggest we can be 
both courageous and fiscally responsible 
without piling on. There is no reason for 
us to reject the economic rationale for 
TAA which was developed by the Fi- 
nance Committee in 1974. Nor is there 
any reason for us to break the promise 
we made to the working men and women 
of this country in the Trade Reform 
Act—a promise that when Federal trade 
policy did harm to a domestic industry, 
the workers in that industry would be 
protected. 

Earlier in our consideration of this 
resolution, I joined with other Members 
in an effort to cut $2 billion from the 
proposed expenditure levels. We made 
that effort because we recognized that 
there is waste, fraud, and abuse which 
can be eliminated without harming legit- 
imate and helpful Government pro- 
grams designed to aid people. That 
amendment was rejected in the context 
of this resolution. But I believe we will 
pursue it in both the reconciliation bill 
and in the budget resolution. Accord- 
ingly, I am convinced that there are 
ways ways already considered and ways 
yet to be presented—to find the savings 
needed to pay for the retention of TAA. 
I am not calling for increases in total 
expenditures because I believe we can 
find ways to pay for this program. But I 
must say, Mr. President, that I believe 
so strongly that we ought to honor our 
commitment to these workers and I 
believe so strongly that there is an eco- 
nomic and philosophic rationale for TAA 
that I would support this amendment 
even if it ultimately meant an increase 
above the President’s budget mark. 
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Again, let me indicate my appreciation 
for the leadership role played by Sena- 
tor EacLeTon in this effort and my pleas- 
ure at being an original cosponsor of this 
amendment. 

TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the amendment of- 
fered by Senator EacLeton which would 
restore $400 million in fiscal year 1982 
and $300 million in fiscal year 1983 for 
the trade adjustment assistance pro- 


The administration has announced 
that it will propose legislation to provide 
that as of October 1, 1981, TAA benefits 
will be limited to workers who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment insurance 
benefits and limit TAA benefit levels to 
the amount a worker receives from un- 
employment compensation. 

If enacted these proposals will dras- 
tically reduce benefits for eligible work- 
ers, 5,500 workers in my own State ot 
Massachusetts are currently receiving 
trade adjustment assistance. If the ad- 
ministration proposals are adopted un- 
employed workers in Massachusetts 
stand to lose an estimated 13 million in 
benefits. 

They would also undermine the essen- 
tial purpose of the trade adjustment pro- 
gram. Ever since the enactment of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, Congress 
has recognized that the Federal Govern- 
ment bears a responsibility to groups of 
workers hurt by increased imports. The 
trade adjustment assistance program 
created at that time established a uni- 
form national policy to deal with the ef- 
fects of liberalized rules of international 
trade. 

The underlying rationale of the policy 
has always been that workers who are 
displaced because of increased imports 
are injured not as a result of normal 
econornic forces, but as a direct result of 
Federal policy decisions that our import 
barriers should be reduced—and that 
they are therefore entitled to special 
relief. 

The administration’s proposal would 
in effect integrate the TAA program with 
the regular U.I. program. This simply 
fails to recognize that both the concept 
and the operation of the two programs 
are very different. The unemployment 
compensation program operates on in- 
surance principles and is funded for the 
most part by payroll taxes on employers. 
There are few Federal standards. TAA 
is a compensatory program which is fully 
funded by the Federal Government with- 
out employer or State government par- 
ticipation. 

The fact that TAA benefits are higher 
and available for longer periods than un- 
employment compensation reflects the 
compensatory nature of the program as 
well as congressional recognition of the 
difficulties permanently displaced work- 
ers face in preparation for and loacting 
new employment opportunities. 

Mr. President, we should realize that 
significant reductions in the cost of the 
trade adjustment program are likely to 
occur next year without resorting to the 
major legislative changes the budget pro- 
posal assumes cost have substantially 
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increased during the past year because 
massive auto import penetration and a 
precipitous drop in sales of U.S. cars has 
doubled the number of workers eligible 
to receive benefits under the program. It 
is unlikely that this extraordinary situa- 
tion will be repeated. Petitions under the 
act are currently running between 180 
and 200 per month compared with a rate 
of 600 to 800 just 7 months ago; and 
there is every reason to believe that ap- 
plications for assistance will continue to 
decline in 1982 and 1983. 

By adopting this amendment we can 
continue to provide this important safety 
net for workers in industries such as 
autos, steel, footwear, apparel, and elec- 
tronics who face the prospect of perma- 
nent job loss because of increased foreign 
competition. 

At a time when the tide of protection- 
ism is rising and support for the free 
trade is at a low ebb, we will be making 
a serious mistake if we break the long- 
standing commitment to American work- 
ers which this program represents. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal 
about our economic strength in the de- 
bates on the budget items. But the fact 
is we are living in a world of economic 
interdependence—we must recognize 
that there is a price to pay if we are 
going to participate in the international 
economy. There will be areas in this 
country which will benefit from the im- 
portation of products and goods which 
are made in other parts of the world. 
These goods are often produced under 
conditions which fail to meet any kind 
of minimal standards of decency in 
terms of the payment of wages and other 
benefits. The result is a serious disloca- 
tion of American workers. 

Trade adjustment assistance has been 
a program which recognized a national 
need, a national responsibility, to help 
workers who are going to lose their jobs 
because of the importation of various 
goods. While we recognize this as being 
in the overall national interest, nonethe- 
less, we have to ask ourselves whether 
there are going to be particular families 
who are going to bear the burden of 
such a policy. 

In the past we have recognized that 
since the Nation benefits from an ex- 
pansion of trade and the opening up of 
new markets, we bear a special responsi- 
bility to workers who are displaced. The 
trade adjustment program has recog- 
nized that. It is a matter of record. 

To now renege on that basic and fun- 
damental commitment, Mr. President, I 
believe is unfair and I believe is unjust 
and basically unwise. So I support the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON). 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time on the trade adjustment 
amendment, 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield back my time. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield back my time. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on both 
the trade adjustment amendment and 
the National Science Foundation amend- 
ment which will follow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DAN- 
FORTH). Is there objection to it being in 
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order that the yeas and nays may be or- 
dered with one show of hands? 

Mr. EAGLETON. First, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the trade adjustment 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I now ask for the 
yeas and nays on the National Science 
Foundation amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 46 
(Purpose: To restore funds for the National 
Science Foundation) 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON), for himself, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. 
PELL, purposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 46. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 12, strike 
out through line 2 on page 3 and insert the 
following: 

Sec. 9. (a) Congress hereby determines 
and declares that it is necessary to make 
changes in enacted laws in order to reduce 
budget authority by $14,667,000,000 minus 
$82,000,000, and outlays by 82.353.000. 000 
minus $35,000,000, in fiscal year 1981; to 
reduce budget authority by 852.825.000.000 
minus $78,000,000, and outlays by $36,945,- 
000,000 minus $39,000,000, in fiscal year 
1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
$59,228,000,000 minus $90,000,000, and out- 
lays by $47,694,000,000 minus $59,000,000, in 
fiscal year 1983. 

(b) The Committee on Appropriations of 
the House and Senate shall report not later 
than June 5, 1981, legislation to reduce pre- 
viously enacted appropriations by $13,300,- 
000,000 minus $82,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,500,000,000 minus $35,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; by $3,200,- 
000,000 minus $31,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982; and $1,800,000,000 minus 
$11,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

On page 9, beginning with line 24, strike 
out through line 10 on page 10 and insert 
the following: 

(B) The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall also report changes 
in laws to modify programs within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
require reductions in appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $2,388,000,000 minus 
$82,000,000 in budget authority and $414,- 
000,000 minus $35,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $10,303,000,000 minus $78,000,000 
in budget authority and $7,928,000,000 minus 
$39,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and 812.363.000, 000 minus $90,000,000 in 
budget authority and $10,913,000,000 minus 
$59,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, this 
amendment seeks to restore funds under 
function 250, general science, space, 
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technology, and specifically for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation research ac- 
tivities and science education, to the cur- 
rent policy levels of the Congressional 
Budget Office; that is, current law plus 
an inflation factor. 

Mr. President, reducing the rate of in- 
flation and improving the overall per- 
formance of the economy are laudable 
goals shared by every Member of this 
Chamber. Substantial reductions in Fed- 
eral spending are a necessary step to- 
ward reaching these goals. However, Mr. 
President, as important as how much 
we cut is how we cut. It seems to me es- 
sential that, under the immediate pres- 
sures for instant savings, we not sacrifice 
the long-range goals critical to the very 
health and spirit of our Nation. 

It is essential that every Senator un- 
derstand that, if we accept the Budget 
Committee’s recommendations to reduce 
the National Science Foundation re- 
search activities and science education 
programs, we are, in effect, abandoning 
the best minds in this country—aban- 
doning the human talent that plays an 
integral role in increasing this Nation’s 
productivity. If we adopt the Budget 
Committee’s reductions, I submit that we 
have lost any sense of perspective about 
long-range investment priorities. 

The effectiveness of the NSF fellow- 
ship program is well established; reduc- 
tions in its support will surely exacerbate 
the current shortages of scientists and 
engineers in fields critical to our national 
needs. Over the long term, those short- 
ages will adversely affect any commit- 
ment to economic revitalization. 

In December 1979, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences issued a worrisome re- 
port that American science no longer 
dominates the world the way it did 20 
years ago. The Academy warned then 
that America was seeing the emergence 
of other countries in ways that allow 
them to do things that only we were able 
to do before. In 1955, Americans were 
responsible for three-fourths of the sci- 
entific endeavor around the world. 
Three-fourths of it was done here. The 
percentage has dropped dramatically. In 
1979, the United States accounted for no 
more than one-third of the world’s sci- 
ence. So in about a quarter of a century, 
24 years, we went from doing three- 
fourths of it to one-third of it. 

A 1978 study by researchers Bruce 
Smith and Joseph Karlesky reported 
that America’s national investment in 
research and development had actually 
dropped between 1964 and 1975, from 
3 percent of the gross national product 
to 2.4 percent. In the same period, sci- 
entific research grew in the Soviet 
Union from 2.4 to 3.1 percent of the 
gross national product and in West Ger- 
many from 1.5 to 2.4 percent. 

Why is our superiority in science 
dwindling? Clearly, the dramatic fiuc- 
tuations in Federal support from 1 year 
to the next are damaging to us, pro- 
ducing serious imbalances within cer- 
tain disciplines, destroying research 
teams, and underutilizing costly scien- 
tific facilities. Added to this, industry 
has generally reoriented its research 
Priorities in favor of short-term payoffs 
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rather than long-term fundamental 
inquiries. The general economic squeeze 
on universities has left them unable to 
offer researchers new positions, and in- 
evitably, an ever-increasing number of 
individuals are being diverted from re- 
search and scientific professions. 

The proposed elimination of any new 
science and engineering education ac- 
tivities and the reduction in research 
and related activities will further in- 
sure that scientific advances in this 
country continue to shrink. If this body 
allows that to happen, we should do it 
with the full knowledge that we are be- 
ing manifestly wasteful of human talent 
and natural resources and that we are 
“saving” a few dollars today, which will 
result in untold costs tomorrow. 

Mr. President, permit me to set aside 
the specifics of this amendment for a 
moment to put this dilemma we face 
into a broader context. 

As I have said, nobody can dispute 
that this country has serious economic 
problems. We need to cut the budget 
substantially and I am for doing so. We 
could cut the budget in the gross 
amounts the administration suggests if 
the defense budget had not been de- 
clared “sacrosanct.” The General Ac- 
counting Office has pointed out billions 
and billions of dollars of savings that 
could be made if Pentagon policies were 
tightened up. 

But, I reject this administration’s ef- 
fort to create a panic psychology. We 
are not standing on the beaches of an 
economic Dunkirk. We are not in any- 
thing like the mess of the Great 
Depression. 

The purpose of fostering a crisis at- 
mosphere is clear—to stampede the 
Congress into accepting a program 
which, in the name of economic recoy- 
ery, is in fact a retreat from funda- 
mental national goals and values. 

This administration has a mandate 
for change. I do not question that. But 
I reject the assumotion which some in 
this administration apparently have 
made that there is no limit to that man- 
date. Yes. Americans voted for a change, 
but they did rot. in mv judement. vote 
to reneal the 20th century. They did not 
vote to trade their legacy of social prog- 
ress and justice for a handful of short- 
term budget savings. 

We are in danger here of being swept 
up in a budget-cutting frenzy in which 
a dollar cut anywhere seems as good as 
a dollar cut anywhere else. It almost has 
become a game. There is no reality to it, 
no thought to the real human lives be- 
hind the numbers we so blithely move 
from column to column. 

This budget plan merrily chops away 
at programs to preserve the environ- 
ment. Save a dollar today. Let tomor- 
row’s generation worry when our forests 
are clear cut, our air choked with pollu- 
tion, and our rivers and lakes turned to 
acid ponds. 

Here is an example: In the interest of 
saving $4.6 million, the administration 
pronoses to terminate the cooperative 
wildlife and fishery research unit 
program. 

This program. which has been in 
existence for over 45 years, provides 
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funds to conduct basic research into the 
management of fish and wildlife. It is 
one of the key programs in the field. 

In Missouri, 49 of the department of 
conservation’s top personnel are gradu- 
ates of this program. They have pro- 
vided the leadership in protecting Mis- 
souri’s fish and wildlife. Without such 
trained leaders, we cannot provide pro- 
tection for our fish and wildlife resources, 
or the research to provide answers to the 
perplexing problems which face our envi- 
ronment today and down the road 
tomorrow. 

In addition, we cannot talk about the 
shortsightedness of these budget pro- 
posals without mentioning the cuts pro- 
posed for nutrition and feeding pro- 
grams. We in America have become com- 
fortable over the past few years with the 
fact that we are generally a well-fed 
population and free of hunger. We soon 
forget that it was only 14 years ago that a 
group of physicians set out across Amer- 
ica and came back with the following 
report: 

Wherever we went and wherever we looked 
we saw children in significant numbers who 
were hungry and sick, children for whom 
hunger is a daily fact of life. and sickness 
in many forms, an inevitability. 


They went on to say— 

They are suffering from hunger and dis- 
ease, and directly or indirectly, they are 
dying from them—which is exactly what 
starvation means. 


The report of that group of physicians 
shocked America into demanding pro- 
grams to bring starvation in our land of 
plenty to an end. The Congress re- 
sponded by establ'shing the food stamp 
program, WIC, the school breakfast pro- 
gram and further improving the school 
lunch program. 

In 1977, the physicians returned to 
many of the same sites they had visited 
10 years before. What they found was 
that although the outward signs of ex- 
treme poverty persisted, there was one 
crucial difference, and that was in the 
area of food. It was their firm belief that 
it was the feeding programs that made 
the difference. 

What this instruction contains can be 
categorized in no other way than as a 
wholesale attack on the feeding pro- 
grams; an attack based on proposals 
which no one denies will reduce benefits 
even for the very poor. 

I will not be a party to a measure which 
turns the clock back 14 years to a day 
when hunger was commonplace and help 
unavailable to those who need it. 


Not only must we be concerned about 
insuring that our current abundant sup- 
ply of food is equitably distributed, we 
must be concerned that the basic com- 
ponent of the food production system, 
our agricultural land, is not allowed to 
deteriorate any further. Over the past 
few years we have been losing almost 
3 million acres of farmland a year to 
development and 4 billion tons of soil to 
our Nation’s rivers due to erosion. The 
Soil Conservation Service has concluded 
that to sustain crop production indefi- 
nitely at even present levels, soil losses 
must be cut in half. 


And yet, the Federal commitment to 
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soil conservation continues to slip and 
the administration proposes cutting this 
commitment even further. What will we 
do in 20 years when it is expected that 
the world's population will increase by 
almost 50 percent; when the malnour- 
ished people in just the lesser developed 
countries could number 1.3 billion; when 
use of land for energy production may 
directly compete with food production 
and when we find that because we had 
neglected the problem in the 1980's, the 
resources necessary to feed our people 
and many others in the world are no 
longer available? What will we do? It will 
be too late to do much of anything then. 

Mr. President, I could go on to cite a 
number of other shortsighted budget 
cuts. I could mention urban mass transit, 
housing, student aid and preventive 
health programs. But I hope I have made 
my point. 

The administration’s proposed budget 
is one of the most tightfisted that has 
ever been sent to Congress. It asks the 
greatest sacrifices from those who have 
the least to give; it disavows good and 
bad Federal programs alike in its quest 
for transient dollar savings. 

That is bad enough. But, in a mindless 
show of one-upmanship, this resolution 
proposes even to surpass the administra- 
tion. To be exact, it would cut $3.1 billion 
in budget authority more than the ad- 
ministration’s “scorched-earth” budget 
proposals. That to me is totally unac- 
ceptable. 


I know a stampede when I see one. 
The most eloquent arguments in the 
world are going to be trampled under in 
this onrush. 


I can only speak as one Senator, aware 
that nothing I do is likely to alter the 
outcome of this resolution. I could have 
supported substantial budget cuts that 
were fair and balanced. Many such cuts 
are contained in this resolution. But 
there are so many other cuts in this reso- 
lution which I deem to be reckless, puni- 
tive, and shortsighted that I must, on 
balance, vote against the resolution 
when we get to final passage. 


Mr. President, I know not now how 
historians will evaluate the year of 1981. 
It is quite apparent to me, of course, with 
the recent tragic events befallen our 
President, that that item will play very 
large in the historical news as historians 
look back upon this year. But I think I 
can predict what historians in 1991 will 
be saying of 1981. I think that a lot of 
historians will look back to this year and 
say that the United States went on a 
budget-cutting frenzy and that we got 
caught up in the pellmell rush of chas- 
ing dollars, figures, columns, budget au- 
thorities, outlays, and all kinds of code 
words and buzz words that we use around 
here, that we lost track of ourselves be- 
cause when they look back in 1991 to 
what we have done to science, to what 
we have done to agriculture research, to 
what we have done to nutrition, to what 
we have done to a whole wide array of 
programs, those historians will look at 
each other and say, “My God, what was 
in their minds? What was in the minds 
of those 98 men and 2 women in the U.S. 
Senate when they decided to save a few 
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pennies in the year of 1981 and punish 
this country into the future.” 

When we break up these research 
teams, and that is the immediate amend- 
ment before us, when we break up these 
research teams, whether they be at hos- 
pitals or universities or think tanks, and 
we break them up in 1981, we do not get 
them back in 1982, or 1983. When those 
research teams are broken up, those peo- 
ple will scatter. They have been burned. 
They will not come back, and we are 
going to pay a horrendous national pen- 
alty in the year 1991 and in the year 2001 
for some shortsighted frenetic, frantic 
budget cutting done in the name of fiscal 
austerity in the year 1981. 

We all have different religions, but 
there is one utterance in my religion 
that I will use to close my remarks: 
“Forgive them, Father; they know not 
what they do.” 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, what we 
are trying to do here is to reverse the 
trend of a drastic increase in Federal 
spending. There is absolutely no way 
that we can reverse that trend unless 
the restraint in spending and the reduc- 
tions are across the board. 

The Senator from Missouri talked 
very passionately when he said perhaps 
we are repealing the 20th century. 

We are not repealing the 20th century. 
What we are trying to do is repeal an 
attitude that has been prevalent around 
here, and that is that we can spend 
money for every single conceivable idea 
that anyone comes up with. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
bedy, the 98 men and the 2 women that 
the Senator referred to, know full well 
that to reduce spending in the amount of 
the $36 billion that we are talking about 
everyone is going to have to be included, 
and this has to be an across-the-board 
appeal. 

The reductions in the National Science 
Foundation come to about 10 percent. I 
am sure that there are many, including 
myself, who do not want to see reduc- 
tions in any number of programs, but to 
get a hold on the fiscal policies in this 
country we are all going to have to make 
some sacrifices. 

We talk about the year 2000. Let us 
talk about the year 2000. What is going 
to happen in the year 2000 if we con- 
tinue our past fiscal policies? Instead of 
having inflation at 11 or 12 percent, 
it could be double. Instead of hav- 
ing interest rates, and the prime now 
has gone down to the grand total of 17 
percent, they may double, perhaps to 34 
percent. 

So what we are trying to do is get hold 
of the economy. The Pres‘dent is headed 
in the right direction and he is not going 
to be able to do it without stepping on 
some toes and in the short term it may 
be a little bit painful. But I suggest that 
as we approach the year 2000 the long- 
term results will be very pleasing. 

I do not find anything painful about 
reducing inflation. I do not find anything 
painful about trying to bring interest 
rates down. I do not find anything pain- 
ful about saying perhaps the Federal 
Government has spent unwisely or spent 
without restraint or without responsi- 
bility. I do not find that painful. 
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I find that we are now pursuing the 
proper course of action. 

I believe there is a constituency that 
will support this. 

If I read the remarks of the Senator 
from Missouri, correctly, he has indicated 
perhaps he will on final passage vote 
against this because it is not equitably 
balanced. He says he believes there 
should be reduction in spending but not 
this particular package. 

I commend him for that because I 
wish to point out to this Chamber that 
there was a lot of talk in that Budg- 
et Committee. We heard a lot of 
rhetoric about how this was regressive. 
I think as a matter of fact someone even 
talked about repealing the 20th century 
on the Budget Committee. They talked 
about undoing 30 years of social legisla- 
tion in 3 days. But then when the final 
vote came not one Senator voted against 
it. It was 20 to 0, which showed me that 
Senators were willing to respond to the 
message that was sent loud and clear last 
November, and that message was to get 
the budget and spending policies of Con- 
gress under control. 

The National Science Foundation is 
not new. It has been here since 1950. It 
is going to go on. 

I am sure that Senators are aware of 
some of the Golden Fleece Awards that 
have been presented to this Government 
agency. 

This modest reduction of 10 percent is 
not going to eliminate that, and I would 
just recite for the record that in the com- 
mittee Senator Kasten from Wisconsin 
offered an amendment that would have 
restored one-half of the cuts recom- 
mended by the Reagan administration. 
That proposal did not pass because an- 
other proposal was offered by the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Hatcu) restoring $1 
billion to the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee, which superseded the 
Kasten amendment. 

I will say again we are dealing with 
functional categories, and when we take 
up the deliberations in the authorizing 
committees and in the Appropriations 
Committee there can then again be made 
efforts to restore some of this funding. 

I hope the Senate will stick with the 
administration, will stick with the Budget 
Committee, which had a unanimous sup- 
port on a vote of 20 to 0 and, as I say, in 
conclusion, this has to be across the 
board. It has to apply to everyone, other- 
wise we will have failed in that respon- 
sibility and mandate we accepted last 
November. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


Mr. EAGLETON. On the National Sci- 
ence amendment I now yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor an amendment to 
restore funding to the research and 
science education activities of NSF. 


For 30 years NSF has been the primary 
impetus for our scientific and techno- 
logical advancements. Restoration of 
adequate funding for research is neces- 
sary if we are to achieve our national 
economic, social, and political goals and 
reverse the trend of our rapidly diminish- 
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ing international prominence in science 
and technology. 

Restoration of NSF funding is neces- 
sary to upgrade deteriorating scientific 
equipment and instruments in over 200 
universities and 14 national research 
centers. Upgrading this equipment is 
critical to improve the productivity of 
our research efforts and increase the 
probability of making new scientific 
breakthroughs. 

Restoration of NSF funding is neces- 
sary to maintain support for over 2,000 
graduate training fellowships and to pro- 
vide opportunities for continuing ed- 
ucation for close to 3,000 science teachers 
who will have an impact on hundreds of 
thousands of students. These efforts are 
essential to maintain a high level of ex- 
pertise among our Nation’s scientists and 
to insure a basic level of scientific literacy 
among our Nation's general populace. 

Restoration of NSF funding is neces- 
sary to implement the women and minor- 
ities in science program which. if funded 
at restored levels, is projected to expose 
over 12,000 women and other minority 
students to science career oprortunities. 
This is essential to cultivate new scien- 
tific talent, ultimately determining the 
innovativeness, quality, and scope of our 
scientific endeavors. 

For a number of years I chaired the 
authorizing subcommittee with respon- 
sibility for the National Science Founda- 
tion. I know from long study that the 
long-term economic and social inter- 
ests of the United States depend on 
maintaining a competitive position in 
research and development. For this rea- 
son the amendment the Senator from 
Missouri has offered makes good sense. 
You cannot turn on programs that affect 
research and development one year and 
turn them off the next. This amendment 
would keep a stable level of funding for 
NSF to permit continuation of vital ac- 
tivities. I urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

MASS TRANSIT FUNDING 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever time I need off the 
resolution. 

I now yield to the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York who 
wants to engage in a colloquy with the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Mexico. 

I have several questions about the 
Budget Committee’s instructions to the 
Banking Committee. particularly in the 
area of mass transit funding. As you 
know, New York City has the largest 
transit system in the Nation with 5 mil- 
lion daily users while deriving less than 
10 percent of its operating expenses from 
the Federal Government. However, 
smaller cities will be severely hurt by the 
pronosed cutbacks in mass transit aid. 
Such cities as Buffalo, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Corpus Christi, Grand Rapids, 
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and Peoria currently receive large per- 
centages of their operating budgets from 
Federal assistance and cannot afford 
the proposed reductions. The President 
has proposed large cuts in mass transit 
for fiscal year 1982 and fiscal year 1983. 
Is it correct that the Budget Commit- 
tee assumed the President’s proposed 
level of reductions in formulating its 
instructions to the Banking Committee? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let me 
say to my good friend, the junior Sena- 
tor from New York, that the answer to 
his question is “Yes,” the committee did 
assume the President's level of reduction 
in its instruction to the Banking Com- 
mittee in the area of urban mass transit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the baselines from whence 
those assumptions were taken be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


URBAN MASS TRANSIT 


[In millions of dollars, fiscal years} 


FY 1981 FY 1982 FY 1983 


BA 0 BA 0 BA 0 


Baseline 4,615 3,950 5, 090 4,090 5, 507 4,340 
Budget reductions. —1, 321 —200 —1,878 —735 


Amount remain- 


ing.. . 4,615 3,950 3, 769 3,890 3, 629 3, 605 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, since 
the Budget Committee has made this 
assumption in arriving at its final rec- 
ommendations, are the Budget Commit- 
tee’s assumptions necessarily binding on 
the Banking Committee, of which Iama 
member and which authorizes funding 
in the area of mass transportation? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator that the only binding ele- 
ment in this reconciliation process will 
be the final total found in the instruc- 
tion to be given to the Banking Com- 
mittee. The Budget Committee is not a 
line item committee. 

What we have done is simply to rec- 
ommend a reduction in funding for mass 
transit programs under the jurisdiction 
of the Senate Banking Committee. That 
funding reduction matches the total re- 
ductions requested by the President. But 
it is the sole responsibility of the Bank- 
ing Committee to decide whether it 
wishes to reduce authorization levels for 
a particular program or to make reduc- 
tions in other programs within its juris- 
diction. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me for a auestion? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield to the senior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished chairman and 
friend. 

As the chairman will recall, on March 
13, a letter was sent to him by the chair- 
man, Senator Garw, and the ranking mi- 
nority member, Senator WILLIaMs, of the 
Banking Committee, in which they spe- 
cifically point out that the mass transit 
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program must now be reauthorized for 
fiscal years 1983 to 1986; that the pro- 
gram, in that sense, expires, and they 
ask that the Budget Committee provide 
broad flexibility in its assumptions about 
fiscal 1983 so as not to conflict with the 
Banking Committee’s efforts to review 
all of the complex issues of Federal as- 
sistance to transit. 

I raised this matter with the commit- 
tee and the chairman was very generous 
and open about it, pointing out that there 
is no reduction in operating assistance 
in fiscal 1982, which is the budget year 
we are principally concerned with here. 

As a result of our discussion, we in- 
cluded, on page 66 of our report having 
to do with the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs, the state- 
ment: 

The committee agrees with the Senate 
Banking Committee’s recommendation that 
that committee be given the broadest fiexi- 
bility to review the issue of Federal assist- 
ance to mass transit. 

By that statement we intended to say 
that we leave open and do not foreclose 
the question of operating subsidies for 
fiscal 1983 and thereafter. Will the chair- 
man agree with that statement? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senator is absolutely correct with refer- 
ence to the committee report. It was at 
his request that that language was in- 
cluded. The question is open for 1983 in 
outyears, but it is open only to the extent 
that I have heretofore described. The 
committee that the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York serves on has a 
number of programs that are within its 
authorizing jurisdiction. Certainly it is 
not only mass transit. 

And to the extent that the Banking 
Committee, with reference to Eximbank, 
community development, UDAG, mass 
transit, capital improvements for mass 
transit, and a host of other authorizing 
authorities already in existence and from 
whence appropriations are forthcoming, 
they have the greatest flexibility among 
those programs that they have that kind 
of authority over to decide which au- 
thorizations they cut and how much in 
arriving at the reduction figure that the 
reconciliation instruction imposes on 
them. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, could 
I simply add, in that context, thanking 
the chairman, that what remains to be 
done is to reauthorize the entire mass 
transit program. Without wishing to I 
go back to the painful memory, I re- 
mind the chairman that last December a 
5-year transit program was reported to 
the floor, after having been agreed to in 
conference with the House, a program 
which 79 Members of this body had voted 
for the previous June. But it was decided 
by the Members on the other side of the 
aisle that we would not accept that pro- 
gram then and there. So it now remains 
for the new authority to produce a new 
program. 

I said at that time to the distinguished, 
then junior, Senator from Indiana. Sir. 
you are creating a crisis and you know 
this. When that crisis comes. you will 
have to hold yourself accountable and 
you will be held accountable.” 
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Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
permit me to ask a question of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Along the line of our 
concern for the future of mass trans.t, 
I am particularly concerned about the 
President’s proposal for fiscal years 1983, 
1984, and 1985, which would totally elim- 
inate by 1985 all operating subsidies. In 
this regard, I think it is important that 
we understand that after the disposition 
of the Senate Concurrent Resolution 
9, there will be other opportunities to ex- 
amine the validity and the need for the 
total elimination of these subsidies with- 
in the next 4 years. Is that not true? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes, the Senator is 
correct. I do not want to overstate or 
understate the degree of optimism that 
should exist, but the direct answer is, 
yes, this item is part of function No. 400 
within the budget function and it in- 
cludes all Federal transportation pro- 
grams. The functional levels are reviewed 
twice a year, as the distinguished Senator 
from New York, Senator MOYNIHAN, 
knows, because he serves on that commit- 
tee. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. To my sorrow. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, we are 
delighted that the Senator is on the com- 
mittee. 

At least twice each year during those 
years that the Senator mentioned, that 
function, as far as its grand totals, will 
be before the Senate. The first one for 
fiscal year 1982 will be here right after 
the Easter recess. Obviously, it will in- 
clude within it the proposed savings that 
this instruction mandates on the com- 
mittee. But it certainly would be appro- 
priate, at that time or any time in the 
future, to examine the particular ques- 
tion of Federal assistance and mass 
transit. 

Now, that is an oversimplification be- 
cause, obviously, you would have to 
change some laws by then. You will have 
a new bill you would have to get passed 
and you would have the overriding con- 
cern of the administration that we keep 
the long-term commitments of the Fed- 
eral Government to a minimum. 

But the technical answer is absolute- 
ly as the Senator stated it. I am certain 
that it will be looked at and reviewed. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if I can make one additional 
statement concerning a thought that is 
shared with my distinguished associate 
from New York. That is that it has fallen 
to the Senators from New York to have 
this dialog. It may apvear, and would 
normally not be unreasonable to assume, 
that New York had a special interest in 
this matter. 


May I put it to the Senator that we 
do have a special interest, which is sim- 
ply that we have had, apart from the 
city of Boston, the oldest mass transit 
system in the country. We know a lot 
about it. We built our city around it. 
We know the special quality and central 
5 of this kind of transporta- 

on. 


But we are not recipients of singular 
benefits from the Federal Government. 
To the contrary, there is no city in the 
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United States to which as low a portion 
of its operating costs are provided by the 
Federal Government as New York City. 
While we have about 35 percent of the 
mass transit rides covered by the oper- 
ating assistance in section 5, the sub- 
sidy only accounts for 8.9 percent of New 
York’s operating costs. 

I am sorry to say that Albuquerque 
does not report its percentage. 

Topeka, Kans., receives 35.4 percent; 
Des Moines, Iowa, receives 27.5 percent; 
Memphis, Tenn., receives 29.3 percent, 
and Detroit, Mich., receives 53.4 percent. 

We are not the principal beneficiaries 
of this program, but we think the Nation 
would be. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table entitled “Percentage 
of Operating Expenses Covered by Fed- 
eral Aid for Cities Represented by Mem- 
bers of Senate Budget Committee” be 
printed in the Recorp, along with my 
oe at in the Recorp of December 12, 

Mr. DOMENICI. What did the Sena- 
tor say about Albuquerque? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Unfortunately, we 
have no data on Albuquerque. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF OPERATING EXPENSES COVERED BY 
FEDERAL AID FOR CITIES REPRESENTED BY MEMBERS 
OF SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


bi gg ha 
G 3 
Member Major city n 1980 
— — ͤ ö6—— 
Mr, Domenici Albuquerque. 1 
Mr, Armstrong 0 — is ene — 13 P 
Mrs. Kassebaum. . Topehk a 35.4 
Mr. Boschwitr 19.2 
Mt. Hatch. 25.6 
Mr. Tower 17.8 
Mr. Andrews.. 00 
Mr. Symms. 35 
Mr. Grassley.. 27.5 
r. Kasten 21.8 
Mr. Quayle 37.94 
Mr, Gorton 14.74 
Mr. Hollings. 1) 
Mr. Chiles 13. 
Mr. Biden. 26.3 
Mr. Johnston 25.2 
Mr. Sasser 29.3 
Mt. Hart. 13.4 
Mr. Metzenbau 17.8 
Mr. Riegle. 53.4 
Mr, Exon... .. 33.7 
Mr, Moynihan. 8.9 


1 Does not report data. 
2 No service in North Dakota, 


Source: APTA. 


SURFACE TRANSPORTATION Act oF 1980 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, earlier in 
the debate on the mass transit bill, I called 
attention to the extraordinary disparities 
between the levels of support for the Nation's 
largest transit system, that of the New York- 
New Jersey area, and the other systems in 
the country. I noticed the very modest but 
important changes that the new bill would 
make. By modest, I mean they are vital to us 
but they only close an intolerable gap and 
make it less intolerable. 

I observed that the Senators opposite are 
taking upon themselves the responsibility to 
avoid the crisis in mass transit by the failure 
to pass the mass transit bill. 

I would like to mention one particular. 
That is that the bill before us and the com- 
mittee report, which the chairman has so 
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brilliantly brought forward to this floor. 
makes possible a change in the congression- 
ally mandated provisions for the handi- 
capped that would be possible for the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan region to put 
into place. If these new provisions are not 
law the first of January, which they could be 
only by allowing this body to vote, to work 
its will, if they are not in place, the transit 
systems of the city of New York and northern 
New Jersey are not going to be able to abide 
by Federal law. We will be in violation of 
Federal law. There will be no way to come 
into compliance, and you will have the 
bizarre and altogether unnecessary situation 
of the Nation’s largest system becoming, in 
effect, illegal very possibly under court or- 
ders which would make it impossible to func- 
tion, and the New York metropolitan region 
could come to a halt. A crisis of unprece- 
dented proportions would come about and it 
will have come about because of the willful 
determination of the gentlemen opposite not 
to allow the Senate to work its will. 

There is no point in shouting about this. 
Those opposite know well enough what they 
are doing. They are about to put into place 
an altogether unnecessary crisis, an alto- 
gether destructive one, and, if they do, let 
the blame be squarely placed where it clearly 
belongs, on those gentlemen who have only 
to allow the Senate to vote on this bill to 
make responsibility for the solution, such as 
it will be, ours. If they do not, the crisis will 
be theirs. They must expect to hear about it 
daily when it comes about. I hope they un- 
derstand what they are doing. 

I fear they are not listening. They will not 
hear us; they will hear an outraged metrop- 
olis not 3 weeks hence. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
California. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I do 
want to say that the mass transit sys- 
tems that would be most affected by this 
legislation are those in the medium-sized 
cities in America that have grown up in 
response to this Federal program. While 
it is described as a subsidy, sidewalks are 
a subsidy, highways are a subsidy, canals 
and improved rivers are subsidies. The 
Government has long learned that facili- 
tating society makes good sense. The 
Senator from New Mexico and I have 
been much involved in that concerning 
waterways. 

We think about this issue as having as 
much to do with energy in the form of 
oil as any other matter. 

I thank the distinguished chairman 
for his generous, open, and precise com- 
ments. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I will 
close by saying to both Senators, I un- 
derstand the concern they express and I 
concur wholeheartedly that it is not ex- 
clusively a New York problem. On the 
other hand, I think I would be remiss if 
I did not say that I really hope this whole 
exercise that we are going through in 
budgetary restraint, in addition to sav- 
ing taxpayers’ dollars, pushes us to be 
more innovative, to use the resources 
that we have at the national level in a 
better way, to better prioritize them. 

We have had a tendency to try to 
shotgun and try to solve many, many 
problems. It might very well be had we 
not done that, that the President would 
not be recommending major changes in 
subsidies at this time. It might be a very 
high national priority. 

The problem is we have tried so many 
things and have tried to do so many 
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things. When you try to bring it under 
control, you certainly have to attack a 
broad spectrum of programs. 

Having said that, I ask the junior Sen- 
ator from New York if he desires addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I would like to have 5 
minutes, if I may. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 5 minutes from 
the resolution. 

Mr. D'AMATO. First, I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York for engaging in this 
colloquy on a most important issue. I 
think it is more important than just the 
colloquy. 

Mr. President, I have stated on the 
floor of this Chamber that I am sup- 
porting the administration’s proposal to 
halt runaway inflation and bring the 
Federal Government under control. I be- 
lieve, and have stated many times, that 
the Federal Government dispenses tax- 
payer dollars to many programs that 
have become fat with administrators who 
do not seem to be able to control the 
voracious appetite of many special inter- 
est groups. However, when it comes to 
the area of mass transit, I believe that 
Federal assistance in the areas of oper- 
ating subsidies and capital grants are 
absolutely necessary if our cities are to 
survive. 

I certainly hope that it is not national 
policy to force commuters and urban 
residents to use their cars to get to work. 
I certainly hope that we still believe that 
conservation is in the national interest. 
Finally, Mr. President, I know that many 
of my colleagues are not in favor of 
bankrupting the mass transit systems in 
their States. 

Unfortunately, many of my colleagues 
may assume that my only concern is for 
New York City. But let me assure you 
that I am equally concerned with the 
transit systems of many other cities 
across this Nation. Cities like Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, and Atlanta, as well as 
many other cities and counties through- 
out the Nation. 

On Thursday, March 19, I chaired the 
hearing on the 1981 supplemental and 
1982 budget for the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration. In discussing 
the effects of the proposed elimination 
of operating subsidies with Mr. Mc- 
Manus, the Acting Administrator of 
UMTA, the plight of the smaller transit 
systems became evident. He stated that 
if operating assistance were eliminated, 
there would be a dropoff in ridership 
and that increases at the fare box could 
not rise to meet the reduction in reve- 
nue. In fact, he agreed with me that the 
loss of operating assistance money would 
probably lead to either a doubling of the 
fare, or closing down of some of the 
smaller transit systems. 

Mr. President, I ask whether this Na- 
tion can afford to cast our mass transit 
systems aside. In fact, in an article en- 
titled “Rumbling Toward Ruin” in the 
March 30, 1981, issue of Time Magazine, 
a bleak picture is painted of America’s 
mass transit systems. In addition, in to- 
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day’s Wall Street Journal an article en- 
titled “End of the Line?; Mass Transit 
Is Facing a Financial Crisis; Service Cut- 
backs and Higher Fares Loom.” I ask 
unanimous consent that these two arti- 
cles be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 2, 1981] 


END OF THE LINE?—Mass TRANSIT IS FACING A 
FINANCIAL CRISIS, SERVICE CUTBACKS AND 
HIGHER Fares Loom 

(By Harlan S. Byrne) 

Mass transit is lurching toward a financial 
crisis. 

For the 12 million or more people who regu- 
larly ride buses and trains, the prospect is 
unpleasant: higher fares and reduced serv- 
ice, possibly no service in some areas. For 
taxpayers generally, the cost of subsidizing 
mass transit will continue climbing. 

Beset by inflation, recession and labor prob- 
lems, several systems are already in serious 
financial trouble. Commuters, up in arms 
over fare increases, are beginning to desert 
buses and train, just a few years after hun- 
dreds of thousands were lured out of their 
automobiles by shortages and soaring prices 
of gasoline. 

To make matters worse, the Reagan admin- 
istration 13 planning to phase out more than 
$1 billion a year in federal subsidies that 
have covered about one-third of the operat- 
ing deScits in recent years. The remainder of 
the money has come from state and local 
governments, but they too are financially 
pressed; hence, their lawmakers are resisting 
transit operatcrs’ pleas for more help. Transit 
managers are under mounting pressure to 
control operating costs, which have been ris- 
ing 17 percent a year in the past decade, and 
to improve efficiency. 


“BLOOD WILL POUR” 


“Transit systems are confronted with a 
crisis, and they aren't prepared for it,” says 
Robert P. Neuschel, director of Northwestern 
University’s transportation center and a pro- 
fessor at the university's J. L. Kellogg Gradu- 
ate School of Management. “I see no end to 
the pain, and when the buses and trains 
Stop running, the blood will pour out. The 
last Job I would want today is managing a 
transit system.” 

Recently, transit's troubles have been 
dramatized by a string of setbacks, In De- 
cember, the Boston transit system shut down 
for a day before it was reluctantly bailed out 
by the Massachusetts legislature. Its travail, 
deeply rooted in fat labor contracts and po- 
litical obstacles to higher fares, is far from 
over. Next fall, a spokesman says, the system 
may run out of money for the third time in 
three years, again bringing service to a halt. 

In Birmingham, Ala., buses have 
running indefinitely; the money ran out at 
the end of February. After two fare increases 
last year, ridership dropped 17 percent and 
revenues declined. A hostile state legislature 
has balked at providing additional money. “I 
can't see the light at the end of the tunnel, 
but I’m still groping,” says Jerry Haight, gen- 
eral manager of the Birmingham transit 
system. 

Philadelphia's 400,000 rail and bus commu- 
ters are experiencing the sixth strike there in 
three years. It is pushing the transit system 
close to bankruptcy. The Southeast Penn- 
Sylvania Transportation Authority has been 
plagued by chronic money shortages, a de- 
teriorating system, and a 20-percent drop 
in ridership on its rail commuter lines fol- 
lowing a 60-percent fare increase and sharp 
service cuts last year. “We're in real trouble 
if we lose our federal financing,” says George 
Miller, controller of the authority. 
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One of the big financial juggling acts in- 
volves Illinois’ Regional Transportation Au- 
thority. It oversees the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority and suburban rail and bus service 
in a six-county area. The CTA consumes 70 
percent of the RTA budget. RTA officials say 
that the entire system, the nation’s second 
largest, will close down in mid-April unless 
the state rescues it. 

The RTA, which is more than $100 million 
short of meeting this year’s budget, is mired 
in political controversy. As part of the price 
for pushing a bailout plan, Gov. James 
Thompson, a Republican, is seeking to re- 
place the RTA board, which is dominated by 
Chicago Democrats, with a fiscal watchdog 
agency controlled by the state. 

Chicago-area commuters, hit by eight fare 
increases in 13 years and faced with still an- 
other along with reductions in service, are 
riled by reports of excessive labor costs and 
waste in the Chicago transit system. Chica- 
go’s bus and train drivers are the nation's 
highest-paid, drawing annual base pay of 
nearly $25,000 after 42 months, besides over- 
time and other benefits that often run as 
much as $5,000 a year. 

Henry Lowenstein, a transit expert who is a 
professor at the University of Illinois College 
of Business Administration, says that more 
and more commuters in the Chicago area are 
going back to driving their cars. He also has 
firsthand evidence that some people are seek- 
ing employment closer to home because of 
rising transit costs. His wife, who is person~ 
nel manager for a suburban company, re- 
cently has recruited several secretaries who 
were leaving jobs in downtown Chicago be- 
cause of commuting costs. 

HEADACHE IN NEW YORK 


In a class by itself when it comes to tran- 
sit problems is the New York City area, which 
probably accounts for 25 percent of this 
country’s regular users of mass transit. Well 
publicized is the decrepit condition of New 
York's once-efficient subway system. Gov. 
Hugh Carey is seeking to get together $5 bil- 
lion of state aid to help finance rebuilding 
of the subway, though that is less than half 
of what transit authorities feel is needed. 
Fare increases are certain this year. 

Adding to New York’s headache is the 
planned elimination of federal operating 
subsidies. That would cost the city nearly 
$150 million a year. 

Oddly enough, the Federal Government 
gets both credit for rebuilding many of this 
country’s approximately 1,000 transit sys- 
tems and blame for contributing to current 
financial difficulties. Serious federal efforts 
began in the mid-1950s, when Washington 
helped state and local governments take 
over failing private systems. By that time 
mass transit had been in a 20-year decline 
in ridership after reaching a peak shortly 
after World War II. In the early 70s, gov- 
ernments at all levels stepped up their par- 
ticipation in mass transit, mainly helping to 
finance new facilities and equipment. 

The big push came after the Arab oil em- 
bargo of 1973-74. Federal capital grants 
since then have exceeded $13 billion, to pro- 
vide 80% financing of new equipment and 
facilities, including nearly 25,000 buses and 
rapid-transit cars. 

SUBSIDIES BLAMED 

More crucial, perhaps, to the current situ- 
ation was the enactment of the National 
Mass Transportation Assistance Act of 1974 
to give cities additional ald in the form of 
subsidies to help cover operating deficits of 
transit systems. For many years, mass 
transit had made at least a small profit, but 
beginning about 15 years ago, deficits ap- 
peared and have been steadily widening. No 
wonder then, exverts say, that transit opera- 
tors eagerly went after the extra assistance 
from the federal government. But “operat- 
ing subsidies took away some of the incen- 
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tive of transit managers to increase effi- 
ciency and to hold down labor costs,” says 
Prof. Neuschel of Northwestern. 

At any rate, federal outlays for operating 
subsidies rose from $142 million in 1975 to 
$1.1 billion last year and an estimated $1.4 
billion this year. Rising dependence on these 
subsidies makes it hard for transit systems 
to adjust to their prospective loss beginning 
in 1983. 

Although the Reagan administration has 
indicated that it will continue 80% fi- 
nancing of new equipment purchases and 
will probably help to finance new rail and 
subway systems already under construction, 
it plans to halt aid for new rail starts. The 
American Public Transit Association, which 
is leading industry opposition, is seeking a 
compromise in Congress to salvage part of 
the operating subsidies. The group argues 
that because the federal government fi- 
nanced big new transit fleets, it should at 
least continue operating subsidies to cover 
maintenance costs. Transit managers doubt, 
however, that Congress will substantially 
alter the Reagan plan. 


As a result, the outlook for a number of 
big projects is uncertain. Among them are a 
14-mile, $1 billion rail line proposed in 
Houston, an $80 million monorail system 
that, would ring downtown ‘ndianapolis, a 
$1 billion rail system for Chicago, and a $2 
billion, 18.6-mile subway system from down- 
town Los Angeles to the Hollywood area. 

Thanks to federal grants, the Los Angeles 
system has doubled its bus fleet and rider- 
ship, and authorities there hope they can 
make a convincing case that a subway fur- 
ther easing traffic congestion makes eco- 
nomic sense. But they’re uncertain whether 
it can be done without federal help. Another 
pressing concern of the Los Angeles system 
is the impending loss of $60 million a year in 
federal operating subsidies. 

Experts say that federal operating subsi- 
dies have been covering up the failure of 
transit managers to control costs. According 
to a recent report of the General Accounting 
Office, transit operating costs more than 
doubled from 1973 to 1979, with two-thirds of 
the increase going to labor. (Contrary to 
general belief, diesel-fuel costs accounted 
for less than one-third of the increase.) Pro- 
ductivity of transit systems declined during 
the 70s. with one measure, passengers per 
employe, showing a 13 percent drop. 


CRUNCH AND DISCIPLINE 


The current crunch is forcing transit 
managers to exert more discipline over 
costs, experts feel. A number of systems 
have obtained concessions from labor unions, 
such as power to hire part-time drivers 
for peak hours and thereby reduce over- 
time and, in some cases, the number of full- 
time drivers. But that has become a fighting 
issue in many cities and is one of the stick- 
ing points in the Philadelphia strike. Some 
transit authorities also are talking of the 
need for wage rollbacks in some areas. In 
Chicago, union leaders say that any such 
moves will be resisted and could provoke 
walkouts. 

Prof. Neuschel feels that more systems 
will have to adopt fare structures that put a 
premium price on peak-hour service and 
scale the fares to the length of trips. Innova- 
tive marketing tactics may become more 
widespread. On the unusual side is a trial 
Program to sell newspapers on buses of In- 
dlanapolis Public Transportation Corp. The 
system also is joining a department store in 
promoting the sale of television sets through 
product demonstrations on express buses. 


“We're looking for every dime we can 
scrape up,” says John N. Gobis, director of 
marketing for the Indianapolis system. 
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[From Time Magazine Mar. 30, 1981] 
RUMBLING TOWARD RUIN 


Nearly 30 million people ride subways, 
buses, trolleys or commuter trains every 
weekday in the U.S. Yet everywhere mass 
transit is either stalling or rumbling inex- 
orably toward ruin. Items: 

In Philadelphia last week a bumper-to- 
bumper procession of cars, sometimes ten 
miles long, inched into the city while sub- 
ways, buses and trolleys stood idle, side- 
lined by a strike of 5,000 transit workers, the 
fourth such in six years. Thousands of com- 
muters from the city’s outskirts tried to get 
downtown via Conrail, but that overtaxed 
railroad line had to leave hundreds stranied 
on platforms. Some of the 400,000 Phila- 
delphians who rely on public transit took to 
bicycles to get to work. The strike, sparked by 
union protests over the hiring of part-time 
help and a decision to require maintenance 
workers to pass proficiency tests, is costing 
the city $3 million a day in business and 
keeping 15% of schoolchildren at home. 

In Birmingham, the bus system has been 
shut down for more than three weeks because 
of insufficient funding. Some 30,000 riders 
have been affected, and the school system 
has signed a contract with the Yellow Cab 
Co. to provide transportation until the end of 
the school year. The only proposed solution 
to the shutdown: nearly halving the 43 
routes to 22 and operating only from 7 a.m. 
to 7 pm., weekdays, a 65% cutback in daily 
service. 

In Chicago, the nation’s second largest 
transit system (1 million subways, el and bus 
passengers a day) is going flat broke while 
the state legislature bickers over funding. 
Businesses and commuters are already re- 
serving hotel rooms, forming car pools and 
making other contingency plans for a shut- 
down that could come as early as this week. 

Boston, which closed down its entire 
transit system for 26 hours last December, 
has just enough money to operate its sub- 
ways and buses (300.000 riders) through the 
fall, City officials have already been forced 
to lay off 100 of the 6,700 transit workers, and 
only narrowly averted a walkout last week 
by postponing the layoffs of an additional 
220 employees. 

In New York, whose transit system is the 
nation's largest (5 million daily users) and 
may also be its worst, already beleaguered 
straphangers were horrified to read headlines 
predicting a $1.55 fare by the summer of 1983 
(vs. 60¢ today and 30¢ in 1970) in return for 
steadily deteriorating service in grafiti- 
sprayed cars. 

How did the U.S. transport itself into this 
mess? Three groups contributed mightily: 
pusillanimous politicians who refused to risk 
their constituents’ wrath by asking for fare 
increases when they were unquestionably 
essential; inept managers who, despite in 
many cases handsome salaries and generous 
expense accounts, proved incapable of man- 
aging; and inflexible unions that pushed 
labor costs sky-high (they account for 77 
percent of Chicago’s operating expenses). 

Aggravating the situation were a number 
of long-term trends. In the 1950's, transit 
ridership declined precipitously (see chart). 
Americans fell in love with the automobile, 
honeymooned on new highways and mar- 
ried into the suburbs. Subways and buses 
were not part of the post-World War II 
American dream. When the energy crisis hit 
in 1973, the country found that its railroad 
beds had deteriorated and its subways were 
falling apart. The Federal Government called 
for more efficient public transit and urged 
private companies to design a better bus (see 
box). Mass transit was gofng to be the meth- 
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adone that would help America withdraw 
from its addiction to foreign oil. It would 
unclog crowded highways and improve the 
quality of air. Besides, it was an economic 
necessity: people needed a reliable means of 
getting to work without being exhausted in 
the process, businesses needed a way to get 
custcmers downtown. 

Public transportation is in hot demand 
again, but today no one wants to pick up 
the tab. A decade ago, to lure people back to 
mass transit, city and state officials made 
the mistake of holding fares to unrealistic- 
ally low levels. From 1970 to 1975, while in- 
flation was rising nearly 40 percent, fares 
were not increased at all in many cities; in 
some, they actually decreased. Mass transit 
was the closest thing to a free ride. 


As labor and energy costs continued to 
shoot up, fares generally were paying only 
about half the operating costs. Increased 
ridership actually exacerbated the problem: 
rush-hour crowds require heavier overhead, 
but do not generate enough revenue to cover 
all off-hour operations. A pattern emerged 
in which budget deficits were picked up by 
the Federal Government or, more often, the 
states. The politics of mass transit sharp- 
ened old rivalries: downstate vs. upstate, 
rural vs. urban. 

Like many U.S. voters, Ronald Reagan does 
not see urban mass transi: as a high national 
priority. Says the President: “There is no 
reason for someone in Sioux Falls to pay fed- 
eral taxes so that someone in Los Angeles 
can get to work on time by public transpor- 
tation.“ Federal grants for major construc- 
tion projects in 1981 will total $3.3 billion; 
operating subsidies, $1 billion. The Reagan 
Administration would like to limit, if not 
eliminate, this aid. High on the Reagan hit 
list is funding for any new mass transit 
projects (usually 80 percent federal, 20 per- 
cent state), throwing a wrench into plan- 
ning in Los Angeles and Houston. Construc- 
tion will proceed on projects already under 
way—subways in Atlanta and Baltimore, an 
elevated line in Miami. But some planned 
extensions are in jeopardy, and transit offi- 
cials fear that many existing systems will be 
in trouble without federal help. 

Such fears could prove self-fulfilling. 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis has in- 
dicated that he also favors slowly eliminat- 
ing operating subsidies in order to force 
systems to become cost-effective. Says he: 
“We do not plan simply to walk away from 
the transit systems, because we realize that 
to do so would be to shut down most of 
them.” 

Although the average city gets only 13 per- 
cent of its operating budget from Washing- 
ton, cutbacks are bound to mean rising tran- 
sit fares, reduced services and greater de- 
mand for local and state subsidies. Such cut- 
backs will hurt small cities more than large 
ones. New York derives less than 10 percent 
of its operating expenses from federal sub- 
sidies, but Corpus Christi gets 69 percent, 
Grand Rapids 44 percent and Peoria 35 per- 
cent. Lewis contends that rehabilitating ex- 
isting systems will be a top priority. Says he: 
“We're trying to emphasize large cities, older 
cities over new systems.” 

Nowhere does a system need rehabilitation 
more than New York City. Its subways are 
a filthy, Dantesque netherworld, plagued not 
merely by delays (one train in every ten is 
late) but by violent crime (18 murders, 
12,000 muggings, robberies and other felonies 
in the past year). The Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Authority (MTA) carries one of 
every six people using public transit in the 
entire nation. The city cannot function 
without it. During a ten-day strike last 
soring. New York firms lost about $100 mil- 
lion in sales each workday. 
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After the 1980 strike, the MTA, already 
running $400 million in the red, raised the 
fare from 50 cents to 69 cents. Even without 
a cutback in federal funding, the price of a 
token could rise to $1 by summer. One survey 
shows that 50 percent of New York's riders 
would willingly pay the dollar if it would 
mean safer, more efficient service. But the 
higher fare is unlikely to bring any such im- 
provements. Although the massive system 
would cost $55 billion to replace, only $300 
million a year is being spent on rehabilitation 
and improvement, $700 million short of what 
experts say is needed. The Reagan focus on 
capital improvements may come just in time. 
Although the accepted life span of a subway 
car is 35 years, 567 of the MTA's 8,500 cars are 
more than 30 years old. About a quarter of 
them are out of service at any given time for 
maintenance. Soon after shiny new cars were 
introduced, they had to be withdrawn when 
they developed cracks in their undercarriages. 
Admits MTA Member Steven Berger: “The 
only way at this point to fix things is to shut 
down the system for a week and call in a 
faith healer.” 

To make matters still worse, New York has 
been facing a congressional mandate to equip 
subway stations and buses for the handi- 
capped. The MTA estimates that this would 
cost $1.4 billion over the next 30 years, plus 
$100 million a year in operating funds. The 
Reagan Administration may relent and allow 
New York to provide special but separate fa- 
cilities for the handicapped. 

President Reagan, however, has reaffirmed 
support for Manhattan’s Westway, a six-lane 
superhighway slated to run for 4.6 miles 
along the Hudson River. The highway, with 
an estimated price tag of $1.7 billion, would 
receive 90 percent of its funding from the 
Federal Government. New York City Mayor 
Edward Koch has blocked the project in an 
effort to get parallel funds from Albany for 
mass transit improvements or to get Governor 
Hugh Carey to ask Washington to trade in 
highway funds for transit money. 


In Boston, the finance fight is becoming 
another Battle of Bunker Hill. Until citizens 
passed the tax-cutting Proposition 214 in 


November, the state legislature regularly 
bailed out the Massachusetts Bay Transit 
Authority (MBTA), which serves 79 commu- 
nities. The 1981 MBTA budget was set at $6 
million below the 1980 budget of $340 million, 
and already the system has exceeded its 
monthly allocations by nearly $2.4 million. 
At this rate, the MBTA will be broke by the 
fall. 


Last week MBTA Director Barry Locke laid 
off 45 executives and 100 employees (not in- 
cluding 200 “door guards,” who pull down 
as much as $33,000 a year for making sure 
that automatically operated doors open and 
close). Another 250 MBTA personnel are 
slated to be laid off April 3. Fares were 
doubled from a ridiculously low 25 cents to 
50 cents last June. Locke had planned to 
eliminate Sunday service and school bus 
transportation but limited the cuts in the 
face of protests. Two subway stations have 
been shut for a saving of $294,000, and more 
stations are expected to be closed on week- 
ends. But even those cuts will not be enough 
to keep the system solvent. 


The Chicago Transit Authority (CTA) also 
has severe money problems. Chicago’s bus 
drivers and motormen are the highest paid 
in the nation: $24,689 after 42 months. The 
CTA raised fares from 60 cents to 80 cents 
this January and promptly lost 6 percent of 
its riders. During the past two years the 
Federal Government has spent $143 mill‘on to 
help underwrite expenses, but such grants 
are bound to be cut. The projected deficit 
for 1981: $150 million. 

Not all the crises involve antiquated sub- 
way systems. The prototype of modern 
transit, the San Francisco region's $1.7 bil- 
lion, 71-mile Bay Area Rapid Transit (BART) 
has had problems as complex as its tech- 
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nology. Says American Public Transit Asso- 
ciation Spokesman Al Engelken: “We were 
going to the moon in the ‘60s, and we figured 
we could just slap space-age technology into 
the subways. But what works on the moon 
doesn't always work in an urban environ- 
ment.” Indeed, BART's fully automated 
“train control system” was too finely tuned 
to withstand daily transit pressures and 
constantly broke down. 

From the day it opened in 1972, BART 
never attracted enough passengers to pay its 
way. After a fire broke out in its high-tech- 
nology San Francisco-Oakland tube beneath 
the bay in 1979, killing one and hospitalizing 
40, ridership plummeted from 150,000 a day 
to 110,000. By 1979 losses were more than 
$6 million a year. A 1980 fare increase (from 
30 cents to 50 cents sent another 8 percent 
of the riders scurrying elsewhere for trans- 
portation. By extending its hours from 8 
pm. to midnight, improving maintenance 
and getting trains to run pretty much on 
time, however, BART has now brought rider- 
ship up to 165,000 people. 

New systems have benefitted from Bart's 
mistakes. The year-old San Francisco sub- 
way, which runs about 30 miles and cost only 
$333 million; shares tunnels with Barr and 
daily transports 100,000 people without 
hitches. In Washington, D.C., the Metro has 
been a mass transit showcase. Stations with 
vaulted ceilings resemble underground ca- 
thedrals. Says Engelken: “It’s accident-free, 
clean, safe and on time.” But the system cost 
$71.3 million a mile (vs. BART’s $22.5 million), 
and all of it was built at federal expense. 

So far, 37 of Metro's planned 101 miles are 
finished, with work progressing rapidly on 
lines linking affluent Maryland and Virginia 
suburbs to downtown. Nearly 300,000 people 
ride it every day. Eut the graduated fare, 
ranging from £0 cents to $2.05, would have 
to be more than doubled to make the sys- 
tem pay for itself. Losses for 1981 are esti- 
mated to be $131.5 million. While the Reagan 
Administration has promised at least another 
40 miles of Metro, the routes that would run 
through Washington's poorer black neighbor- 
hoods remain a low priority. 


The Metro may turn out to be the Rolls- 
Royce of American mass transit. Because of 
its high cost, transit planners question 
whether many cities have a dene enough 
population to deserve “heavy rail” or under- 
ground transit. The Department of Trans- 
portation rejected Houston's request for 2 
$1 billion heavy rail line last year. Detroit 
too is in limbo over a proposed 15-mile light 
railway system linking the city with its 
northern suburbs. Miami still gets funding 
for its $867 million, 21-mile elevated rail line, 
but its downtown “people mover" may fall 
victim to federal budget cuts. 


The country’s newest subway system, 
Atlanta’s MARTA, opened its first twelve-mile 
segment in 1979 and is scheduled to operate 
a second segment from downtown to the new 
airport in 1985. The availability of federal 
funding will determine how much more of 
the $3 billion rapid-rail system gets built. 
Tn Baltimore, construction is half comnleted 
on an eight-mile rail line from downtown to 
the northwest suburbs, but the second leg. 
in an area where a 15-mile auto commute 
can take an hour, is in ‘eopardy. The pro- 
jected cost of the undertaking; $958 million. 


Even Los Angeles, land of the ubiquitous 
auto, has made what is proving to be an ill- 
timed move toward mass transit. With buses 
now moving 1.25 million riders a day, voters 
approved a .5 percent increase in the 6 per- 
cent sales tax last November to finance a 
metro rail system. One arm would have 
linked downtown Los Angeles’ Union Station 
with North Hollvwood and the San Fernando 
Valley, an 18-mile project costing $2 billion. 
Other plans called for a 2.9-mile downtown 
monorail people mover” and two elevated 
systems along the Santa Ana Freeway corri- 
dor (17 miles) and the Harbor Freeway corri- 
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dor (20 miles). With federal money drying 
up and Proposition 13 in effect, there is now 
little hope that such projects will be built. 

One city in California is making do with- 
out federal funds by looking to the past. 
San Diego will resurrect its reliable old 
fixed-rail trolley system this summer. Using 
an existing railroad right-of-way, the city 
has upgraded the roadbed and laid new rails 
for a 16-mile run between downtown San 
Diego and the Mexican border. The cost: $5 
million a mile, 7 percent of what the Wash- 
ington Metro cost and 1.3 percent of what 
New York’s Westway would cost. Featuring a 
$1 fare, the bright red “Tijuana Trolley” is 
expected to carry about 300,000 passengers a 
day. The funding comes from state gas taxes 
and the cars come from Germany. 

Of course, trolley lines—even good ones— 
are hardly the answer to the nation’s tran- 
sit woes. And it is beyond dispute that, de- 
spite America’s romance with the auto- 
mobile, major U.S. citles—like major cities 
anywhere in the industrialized world—must 
have effective mass transit systems if they 
are to survive. The economics of OPEC and 
the hazards of air pollution leave no other 
choice. The question is not whether some- 
thing should be done to make such systems 
work. The question is what should be done, 
and how urgently. 


Mr. D’AMATO. As a member of the 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee I will be working with my col- 
leagues to insure that mass transit re- 
ceives its fair share of scarce dollars. I 
will work to prevent the disintegration of 
our urban areas that depend on mass 
transit for their economic lifeblood. Em- 
ployment opportunities, economic devel- 
opment and our environment are affected 
when mass transit systems do not survive. 
We must not turn our back on mass tran- 
sit: We must work to make the systems 
financially strong and physically able to 
cope with the increasing influx of pas- 
sengers. 

With the able leadership and assist- 
ance of my distinguished colleague the 
senior Senator from New York we will 
work together for mass transit. He has 
already begun the task and I will attempt 
to continue it. both in the Banking 
Committee and then in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. A monumental but nec- 
essary task saving mass transit so that 
workers across this great Nation can get 
to their jobs and help lead the way to 
economic recovery. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 47 
(Purpose: To require that reductions be 
made according to the principle of equal 
sacrifice) 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 47. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 21, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 
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It is the further sense of the Senate that 
these reductions should embody the prin- 
ciple of “equal sacrifice’ from every state 
with respect to the programs and activities 
under the jurisdiction of each Senate com- 
mittee. For this purpose, “equal sacrifice” 
shall mean that to the extent possible cach 
committee will recommend reductions that 
are proportionate to the population of each 
state. Any committee that is unable to em- 
body the principle of equal sacrifice in its 
proposed reductions shall explain why and 
recommend steps such that this can be done 
in any future reductions; and 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I have 
given to this amendment the informal 
term of the equal sacrifice amendment. 

It arises from a concern that was ex- 
pressed at some length and on repeated 
occasions during the markup by the 
Committee on the Budget of the resolu- 
tion now before us. There inevitably 
arises a regional imbalance from the na- 
ture of the action we are taking in this 
emergency measure, this imbalance of 
impact coming from the existing imbal- 
ance of Federal expenditures in the Na- 
tion. Our understanding of this is a new 
matter. While it has for years been gen- 
erally recognized that there are regional 
imbalances in certain kinds of Federal 
programs and that they are deliberate. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, founded 
in 1902, was originally confined to 17 
Western States and, if my memory 


serves, it is now 18. These are States 
of lands once shown on the maps of the 
United States as the Great American 
Desert. from whence now come the rich- 
est yields of grains. fruits. and what-will- 
you of any agricultural land in the world. 

I have. several times. remarked that 


in his distinguished state of the Union 
message, our President—whose daily 
recovery continues to hearten us and as 
he amazes us with his own vitality— 
made the remark that the taxes of the 
Federal Government must never be used 
again as an instrument for social change. 
I said at the time that that sounded to 
me like a remark a speechwriter might 
produce; I certainly was not going to 
spend my time harassing the poor Pres- 
ident for having said it. Still. it is a fact 
that the Bureau of Reclamation brought 
more social changes to the Imperial 
Valley of California than anything that 
has happened there since the receding of 
the Ice Age. And there is nothing wrong 
with that social change whatsoever. 


As a matter of fact, it is a curious fact 
that the most substantive exchange that 
took place in the Committee on the 
Budget before we reported out this reso- 
lution was an inquiry by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota, 
who sought to make certain that there 
was nothing in this budget resolution 
that would in any way reduce funds for 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
He was assured there was none. 

I said to him that I thought there 
ought not to be any. because the Rural 
Electrification Administration, which is 
an idea proposed by a New York Presi- 
dent. had brought immense social change 
to the Great Plains. It has taken the 
people of those parts of the world out 
of the mud and out of the dust. and cre- 
ated the incomparable agricultural re- 
gion of the world. 


We were for it. New Yorkers had first 
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proposed it. A New Yorker, I point out, 
had proposed the Bureau of Reclamation, 
a Republican in fact. 

So, I asked the Senator from North 
Dakota, a gracious and thoughtful man, 
who said that his personal experience 
with rural electrification had been that 
it was a serious and important program; 
I asked if others of the committee would 
consider that our urban expericnce with 
things like the urban development action 
grants were equally positive and respon- 
sive to problems of even larger concern. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer, 
whose role it is to sit in patience while 
people speak at him on occasions like 
this, comes from a city on the Mississippi 
River that is the principal city of Mis- 
souri—St. Louis—that has had a most 
extraordinary population decline in the 
last decade and the greatest outmigra- 
tion. It is but one city that has been as- 
sociated with social changes which are 
not very reassuring and have given rise 
to problems which are pressing. 

Government does not know how to 
solve them all. No one does. But they will 
not be solved without Government in 
some measure and we must not denigrate 
our capacity, limited as it recognizably 
is, to do these things. It is too impor- 
tant to us as a nation. A government can 
be the instrument of the purpose of a free 
people and it can embrace great causes 
and do great things, and it must do them 
equitably. 

It is the unhappy result of this meas- 
ure before us that we are inevitably going 
to diminish the Federal programs of spe- 
cial concern to the Northeast. The aboli- 
tion of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration means a particular loss to 
us as 56 percent of those funds are spent 
in the Northeast and Midwest; inten- 
tionally so. Just as Franklin D. Roosevelt 
proposed the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
it was John F. Kennedy whose encounter 
with West Virginia in the 1960 Presiden- 
tial election made him realize that Ap- 
palachia was a forgotten and extraordi- 
narily depressed part of our Nation and 
that an effort should be made on its 
behalf. There was no Bonneville Dam to 
be built, but there were roads to be built. 

The Appalachian program began. As a 
young Assistant Secretary of Labor at 
the time, I was involved in it. It was lo- 
cated in the Department of Commerce 
and eventually redefined as the Economic 
Development Administration and made 
nationwide. 


Similarly. with regard to the trade ad- 
justment assistance, which we drastical- 
ly curtailed, 60 percent of the recipients 
now live in eight of the Northeast and 
Midwestern States. 


We are talking about phasing out Fed- 
eral mass transit operating assistance. 
Thirty-five percent of these mass transit 
riders are in my State alone. But we con- 
tinue Federal water. rail, highway, and 
air transport assistance. 


It seems to me there is an egregious 
regional imbalance involved here. It is 
compounded by the fact that, whilst we 
are reducing social programs so sharply, 
we are committed to an even greater in- 
crease in defense than President Carter 
pronosed. and he increased that program 
in each of his 4 years in office. following 
President Ford who increased it in his 
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final year. It is an indisputable fact that 
defense funding is markedly unbalanced 
throughout the Nation. 

Some of this is the inevitable conse- 
quence of geography. If you have three 
Pacific wars in one generation—or two, 
if you wish—you are going to have a 
large concentration of military facilities 
on the west coast. But it remains a fact 
that in a matter as profoundly impor- 
tant as defense, the State of New York, 
last year, received $1.1 billion in research 
and development funds from the Depart- 
ment of Defense; the State of California 
received $5.5 billion—a ratio of 5 to 1. 

It is simply a fact that the increase 
in defense expenditures compounds the 
already existing imbalance and the de- 
crease in what we think of as people 
programs—social programs, if you like 
further compounds it. 

So, Mr. President, I have submitted 
an amendment which instructs those 
committees that must bring about these 
reductions that it is the intent of the 
Senate that budget reductions embody 
the principle of equal sacrifice from 
every State. It cannot, and must not, be 
a principle of the U.S. Government that 
we bring about social change through 
Federal taxaticn in some parts of the 
country and not in others, that the op- 
portunity for equity is at least here. 

Finally, as an example of our concern, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rrcorp an account by a distin- 
guished New York journalist, Mr. Har- 
rison Rainie, of the New York Daily News, 
of our decision just the other day to re- 
ject the proposal of Senator CHAFEE. His 
initiative was one that would have re- 
stored some of the imbalance that exists 
in this matter, and the votes for the 
amendment. I have to say, only con- 
firmed the imbalance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE KEEPS TRIMS FOR RON 
(By Harrison Rainie) 

WASHINGTON (News Bureau).—While he 
recovered from an assassin's bullet, Presi- 
dent Reagan scored his most important 
budget-cut victory to date yesterday as his 
troops held firm in the Senate and defeated 
a move to restore nearly $1 billion to social 
pro”rams. 

With Vice President Bush waiting in 
the wings in case his vote was needed to 
break a tie, Senate Republicans were joined 
by 17 Sun Belt Democrats in handily defeat- 
ing the budget amendment by a vote of 59 
to 40. Every tri-state lawmaker except fresh- 
man Sen. Alfonse D'Amato (RN. v.) voted 
in favor of the plan that, among other things, 
would have restored $325 million to mass 
transit in the next two years. 

The proposal, offered by Sen. John Chafee 
(R-R.I.), turned into a textbook Frost Belt- 
Sun Belt confrontation. When it was over, 
an ecstatic Senate Budget Committee Chair- 
man Pete Domenici (RN. M.) told reporters 
that the President had sailed through “the 
most critical test” in winning massive budget 
cuts in the Senate. 

Chafee’s nlan would have added $973 mil- 
lion next year and $1.5 billion in 1983 to an 
array of programs that are heavily used in 
the Northeast and Midwest. Appropriations 
in next year’s budget would have included: 
$25 million to mass transit; $300 million to 
help low-income families pay energy bills; 
$450 million to education rrograms; $50 mil- 
lion to health clinics: $50 million to home 
weatherization, and $98 million to urban- 
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development action grants. In 1983, accord- 
ing to the proposal, each of those budget 
additions would have been kept, and $300 
million more would have been added to 
mass transit. 

But it was clear that the Senate was in 
no mood to trifle with the President's pro- 
gram. “This is just a business-as-usual pro- 
posal,” stormed freshman Sen. Charles Grass- 
ley (R-Ind.). “And the people voted last fall 
against business as usual.” 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, if the 
Record carried maps—which it wisely, 
perhaps, does not—the maps of the 
States of those who voted for the Chafee 
amendment and those who voted differ- 
ently could not demonstrate more strik- 
ingly what is the concern of the North- 
east and the Midwest at this point. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of Senator RIEGLE 
and Senator Levin be added as cospon- 
sors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan is here, and 1 
gather that he would like to speak on 
this matter. I yield him 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. President, “mild” is not a word 
one normally associates with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York. 
But in this particular case he has indeed 
crafted an amendment which is mild. 
This amendment simply requests that 
committees explain any significant devi- 
ations from a reasonable rate of return 
on tax dollars sent to Washington from 
the various States. It does not require 
that committees make alterations in law 
to prevent such deviations; it merely re- 
quests that they note them and seek to 
justify them. Surely that is not an un- 
reasonable request. 


What is unreasonable, Mr. President, 
is the fact that such massive deviations 
exist. According to the Northeast Mid- 
west Institute, for example, my home 
State of Michigan ranks 51st in rate of 
return—yet it has the highest unem- 
ployment rate in the Nation and would, 
by consensus, probably be acclaimed the 
State suffering most from the current 
economic downturn. 


It is hard to explain to the working 
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men and women of Mickigan why they 
should get back only 66 cents of every 
dollar they send to Washington when 
they experience a 14.2-percent unem- 
ployment rate in 1980, almost 4 percent 
higher than any other State. I assume it 
is hard to explain to the people of Indi- 
ana why they get back only 70 cents 
when they had an unemployment rate of 
10.5 percent in 1980. It is especially hard 
to make that explanation when the peo- 
ple see other States with 3 percent unem- 
ployment rates getting back much more 
than a dollar for each dollar they send 
to Washington. 

Mr. President, that kind of inequity 
is the result of historic deficiencies in 
Federal funding formulas. Those defi- 
ciencies have concerned many members 
of this body and this amendment will, if 
its intent is accepted by all committees, 
assist us in an effort to better under- 
stand the inherent structural properties 
of formulas which result in this kind of 
inconsistent expenditure pattern. 

Finally, Mr. President, I point out that 
a good deal of criticism has been di- 
rected at the President’s budget proposal 
because many of us feel that it perpetu- 
ates and intensifies regional imbalances. 
I was concerned enough about this 
charge to ask Mr. Stockman to present 
to the Senate a regional impact analysis 
of the budget cuts he proposed. 

Despite the fact that such an analysis 
was promised personally to us by the end 
of March, we have yet to see any formal 
document which could be considered, 
even in the most generous of classifica- 
tions schemes, to be an analysis of the 
regional impact of the proposed budget. 

I believe that before we act on the rec- 
onciliation measure itself, it would be 
helpful to have some sense of the regional 
impact it will have. This amendment 
moves us in that direction. By moving us 
there. it may also move us closer to the 
day when Federal formulas are more 
equitable and more reasonable. 

I congratulate the Senator from New 
York for offering this creative, construc- 
tive, and imaginative amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The time of the Senator from 
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New York on his amendment has expired. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I ke given 5 
minutes on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. The Senator has 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I have 
a table of Federal expenditures which 
indicates that the State of Michigan, with 
4.1 percent of the population, paying al- 
most 5 percent of the Federal taxes in 
this country, receives 3.1 percent of the 
Federal outlays. 

Those numbers—3, 4, 5—do not seem 
much; but, in effect, next to Illinois, 
Michigan is getting the lowest of the lev- 
els of Federal outlays, and in the end it 
makes a difference. It cannot but have 
an impact. 

Mr. LEVIN. I fully agree with my 
friend from New York. The way we 
phrased it was that we get back 66 cents 
for each dollar. 

The figures quoted by the Senator from 
New York is really another way, an elo- 
quent way, of reflecting that disparate 
impact. Indeed, that amounts to billions 
of dollars over a reasonably short period 
of years. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. One percent is more 
than $1 billion. 

As we often have had occasion to re- 
mark, we become used to talking about 
billions. A billion minutes ago, St. Peter 
was 10 years dead. 

Large amounts of money are involved 
here. The unwillingness which is in part 
reflected in the inability of the regional 
budget office to give us regional break- 
downs is something we will have to come 
to terms with. 

You never really do anything about a 
problem in Government until you learn 
to measure it. This is a problem we do 
not measure, out of a fear of what will 
be learned. It is because of the concern 
that the time has come that we do learn 
the things that prompt the remarks of 
the Senator from Michigan and me. I 
thank him. 

Mr. President, I thank unanimous con- 
sent to have this table printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment, and I request that the matter be 
put in the sequence that is being devel- 
oped, as I understand, to commence 
at 1:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield 5 minutes on 
the resolution to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I applaud his leadership on this 
issue. 

Mr. President, I speak now not only 
as a Senator from Michigan but also as 
cochairman of the Northeast-Midwest 
coalition in the Senate at this time. 

I believe that this amendment gets at 
a fundamentally critical item in the 
budget and in our economic recovery 
strategy which has not received suffi- 
cient attention or work at this point. 

When we asked OMB Director Stock- 
man, before the Budget Committee, 
whether a regional analysis had been 
done prior to the development of their 
recommendations, his answer to us was 
no, that they had not done that. There- 
fore, no attempt was made to try to 
craft into the economic recovery strat- 
egy any particular regional aspects that 
might be necessary. 

So we asked, “Would you then please 
do a regional analysis after the fact, to 
give us a clear measure of how this pack- 
age will impact the various regions of the 
country?” 

I am sorry to say that that has not 
been done. We are still waiting for it. I 
doubt that we will ever get it. 

So we are asked here to act upon this 
matter without having that kind of pre- 
cise information from the administra- 
tion. But from what work we can do our- 
selves, it is clear that the pattern of cuts 
will fall more severely on the Midwest 
and the Northeast than they will on 
other regions of the country. This is due 
to the nature of the programs that have 
been targeted for the deepest cuts. 

This is compounded by the tax side of 
the recommendations. We find that they 
also will work a greater hardship and 
will be of less value in terms of regen- 
erating the industrial base of our region 
than they will be for other regions. The 
fact that there is no refundability pro- 
vision or extension of the number of 
years for tax loss carry backwards are 
serious omissions. These are initiatives 
that might help in distressed industries 
like autos, steel, and others, which tend 
to be centered in the industrial Midwest 
and in the Northeast. 

Between the years 1975 to 1979 the 
Northeast-Midwest coalition States lost 
a total of $165 billion in the exchange 
of money with the Federal Government, 
while States in the South and West were 
gainers to the tune of $112 billion. 

Michigan lost over $7 billion in this ex- 
change last year, while other States 
were large gainers. This comes at a time 
when our State is suffering an unemploy- 
ment rate of 14.2 percent and over 600,- 
000 people are out of work. These 
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are only the people that we know about. 
I think there are tens of thousands of 
others who are not counted because of 
the way the numbers are aggregated. 

We need to look at three issues here. 
Where do the States start from now, in 
terms of their current economic circum- 
stances? What is the preexisting pattern 
of Federal funds flow? And finally what 
is the impact of the new economic pro- 
gram? When you do this you will find 
that a number of States in the Midwest 
and the Northeast are damaged the most 
on all three counts. We are the States in 
the worst economic condition to start 
with. We are the States most discrimi- 
nated against by the flow of Federal 
funds. We are the States that will be 
helped least and harmed most by the 
budget cuts and the tax strategy. 

So, this equity question is a profoundly 
important one. Not just from the point 
of view of the narrow self-interest from a 
given State or a given region. The fact 
of the matter is that the United States 
as a whole, all 50 States, cannot be eco- 
nomically healthy as a Nation if there is 
any region in the country that is in seri- 
ous difficulty and not regaining its 
health. That is the circumstance we see 
here, and that is why the authorizing 
committees have to be given a sense of 
direction by the Senate as a whole to 
try to deal with some of these regional 
inequities. Then the whole country can 
go forward. In the end, all 50 States will 
benefit, if those regions that are in seri- 
ous difficulty are not made to suffer more 
but, instead are given a chance to work 
their way back to strength and economic 
health. 

That is the issue here. It is a profound 
one. In the rush of circumstance we did 
not have sufficient time to get the anal- 
ysis together. There is no greater failing 
in that regard than the fact that the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, despite 
the fact that they promised they would 
do this work, has failed to do so and as 
a result we do not have it here in the 
Chamber today. That, I think, is an 
omission that is inexcusable. 

At the very least, we should adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York, which I am proud to cosponsor. I 
think it will give some sense of direction 
and some degree of equity in the pro- 
ceedings down the road. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MOYNTHAN. Mr. President. I yield 
myself such time on the resolution as 
may be required. simply to conclude the 
discussion we have had of the pending 
amendment. 


I wish to especially address the senior 
Senator from Michigan to sav that it 
was his continued concern in our hear- 
ings that the Office of Management and 
Budget or alternately the Congressional 
Budget Office give us some measure of 
the extent of the imbalance of the ac- 
tions we were taking. and we never got it. 
We never got it largelv because it is sim- 
ply not possible for the Government at 
this time to do these things, not possible 
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because they do not try. When they do 
try we will have a new basis for this 
discussion. 

Mr. President, my time has expired on 
the amendment, and the Senator from 
Washington may wish to speak to this 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
eloquent response of the Senator from 
New York and add my thanks to his at 
the report we have received from the 
majority leader on the condition of the 
President. 

The superficial attractiveness of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York and now under con- 
sideration disappears under analysis like 
the mist of the morning. 

This budget resolution is not aimed at 
the States’, the various States’ balance 
of payments with the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is not directed at asking sacri- 
fices from States as such. It does ask for 
sacrifices, sacrifices made by people, resi- 
dents of the United States, in every sin- 
gle one of our States and our possessions. 

But the resolution is directed at an 
even more important goal to all of those 
people, and it will be accepted by them 
as the people understand the necessity 
of what we are doing in working through 
this specific economic proposal, and 
others which will follow, toward two 
specific goals: The first, the reduction 
and hopeful elimination, of a persistent 
massive double-digit inflation which is 
now entering its third consecutive year; 
and second, the consequent loss of 
growth in productivity, loss in growth of 
the ability of this economy to finance 
the very social programs which are often 
regrettably the subject of this resolution. 

When we have met those twin chal- 
lenges, we will be in better condition to 
meet with specific social problems which 
afflict all of the 50 States of the United 
States of America. 

It is important to repeat, however, 
that we are dealing here with people and 
not with States. We are dealing with na- 
tional goals which can be met only by a 
national program. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator will yield 
when he has completed his remarks, if 
the Senator from Michigan does not 
mind. 

The assumptions which underlie this 
resolution involve perhaps as many as 
100 or so specific programs, a few of 
which will be eliminated entirely, others 
of which will be cut below the dollar level 
with which they were supported in 1980 
and 1981, and others of which will raerely 
grow less rapidly than might otherwise 
have been the case. 


But to the extent this entire package 
affects more deeply one section or one 
group of States in the United States of 
America than it does others, it will do so 
only because and only to the precise ex- 
tent that those programs have dispro- 
portionately favored those areas of the 
country since the time at which they 
were originally put into place. 
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Very few of the Senators on the floor 
of this body have dealt with their votes 
on specific issues which have come before 
the Senate since this debate began on the 
basis of the precise effect of those pro- 
posals on their individual States. 

I must confess that I do not know 
whether my own State is affected slightly 
above or slightly below the average of all 
the other States. While it is not in the 
Northeast or in the Middle Wesi, it 
shares some urban characteristics of 
some portions of those States. But I do 
know there are very specific proposals 
such as those dealing with Public Health 
Service hospitals, which very much dis- 
proportionately affect my own State. 

I believe the people of my State under- 
stand, however, the overriding necessity 
for a program of this nature in order to 
create conditions under which economic 
recovery is possible or we hope very, very 
likely. 

It seems to me fundamentally in error 
to deal with this resolution or with any 
other simply on the basis of a chart 
which illustrates how many dollars are 
returned to specific States in respect of 
how many dollars in taxes are collected 
within those States. 

I might say parenthetically, because 
my own State is slightly above the aver- 
age in that respect, I dealt extensively 
with that issue during the course of my 
campaign in 1980, not entirely unsuccess- 
fully. 

Nevertheless, so much of those figures 
are skewed by payments under social se- 
curity programs to those who are retired, 
and so much more based on military 
spending, much of which was explained 
eloquently and accurately by the Senator 
from New York in his own remarks so 
as to make such figures almost mean- 
ingless. 

If we were able and willing constitu- 
tionally to require that people retire in 
the States in which they have earned 
their living, the ratio on these charts 
would show better for the State of Mich- 
igan and, I suspect, North Dakota and a 
number of other States. But we are not 
about to do that in the areas in which 
people receive social security payments 
because that is simply not relevant to 
an argument over a budget resolution of 
this nature nor, I suspect, is military 
spending. 

I hope and I trust we will constantly 
work in this body for the most effective 
use of our military budget, the most ef- 
fective stationing of our military forces, 
without regard to specific location. If we 
should ever go to a situation, which is 
implied in this amendment, that military 
bases should be placed throughout the 
United States in precise proportion to 
the amount of taxes paid by the citizens 
of the respective States, we would most 
certainly be wasting infinitely more 
money on our Military Establishment 
than anyone claims we are doing at the 
present time. 

Next, of course, this resolution is not 
the entire economic recovery package. 
We will be dealing on a far broader basis 
with Federal spending in the course of 
the first budget resolution in the next 
week or the next month. That will deal 
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with military spending, which this does 
not; that will deal with taxation policies, 
which this does not. We have much more 
to come. 

Technically, at least, this amendment 
is simply irrelevant to a resolution which 
deals with specific and particular goals 
by making assumptions about specific 
and particular programs. 

Every Senator has the right to make 
different assumptions and to try to per- 
suade this body that those assumptions 
should be changed. Many Senators have 
made exactly such attempts, and there 
has been a high level of debate on specific 
policies here during the course of the 
last week. 

This amendment, to the extent that it 
is only hortatory, is meaningless. To the 
extent that it has any meaning it is 
totally contrary to the entire purposes of 
the Budget Act. We will have many op- 
portunities to debate these ideas and 
questions of national fairness about 
specific programs directed at specific 
people during the course of the future. 
But this program deals with people. It 
asks sacrifices of people not of States. It 
is designed for economic recovery for 
people not for States. 

The amendment should, therefore, be 
rejected. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, I would be pleased to 
do so. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I have 
great regard for the Senator from Wash- 
ington who has just been speaking, but 
what he has said will just not stand up 
under the light. 

The administration's budget. which is 
generally reflected in the resolution be- 
fore us, does not in any way call for equal 
sacrifice from the people of the country. 
Every Senator knows that. Everyone who 
has analyzed the pledge knows that. It 
would be fine if it did call for equal sacri- 
fice. It does not. 

The sacrifice is not ecual on the basis 
of individuals or of States or of regions. 
The State of Washington is a specific 
case. Within the last vear or two, the 
State of Washington has suffered cata- 
strophic damage with the Mount St. 
Helens eruption. This country has re- 
sponded with special help to the Sena- 
tor’s State. Insofar as I know. he sup- 
ports that aid. I have not heard him 
speak avainst it. I have heard other Sen- 
ators from the State of Washington 
speak for that aid. I doubt that the Sen- 
ator is prepared to stand up and speak 
against it today. 

I happen to support the special help 
to his State because of the special 
circumstances. 

Other regions, other States are today 
suffering from equally catastrorhic eco- 
nomic disasters. But the programs that 
helo our States are being sharply and 
abruvtly slashed. 

Talk about evual sacrifice for individ- 
uals sounds great. but it has nothing to 
do with the consequences of these budget 
numbers. 


I would be astorished. if the Senator 
from Washington thinks he can seriously 
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argue that it is fair for one State, year 
after year, to receive back 66 cents on 
every dollar it sends to Washintgon, 
which is the case for my State, while an- 
other State receives back $1.45 for every 
dollar it sends to Washington, which is 
the case for New Mexico. How is it equi- 
table when many loser States are suf- 
fering from a deep recession and many 
winner States are experiencing an eco- 
nomic boom? 

Where is the equity in that? To ignore 
the inequity in this budget is hurtful to 
the country as a whole. 

I hope that when States have special 
problems that require special recogni- 
tion, special concern, national help, that 
we not turn our backs on that problem. 
We did not turn our backs on the State 
of Washington. 

We must not come in here today and 
glibly talk about everybody facing their 
own problems. You have to speak with 
some consistency. You cannot come into 
this Chamber for help, as in the case of 
Mount St. Helens and then not recog- 
nize a national concern for other eco- 
nomic disasters that may be occurring in 
other places. That is inconsistent. It is 
selfish. And, I think, it is self-defeating 
for the Nation. $ 

I support a Federal response to a crisis 
like Mount St. Helens, and I hope that 
the people of Washington, Oregon, the 
Northwest, and other regions of the 
country would at least listen to our plea 
and not belittle that plea by saying that 
this budget calls for equal sa rifice. 

If the differentials in Federal funds 
were onlv 5 or 10 percent or even 15 per- 
cent, that would be one thing. But the 
regional economic impact of Federal pol- 
icies are far greater. The differentials 
are reaching 30 and 35 percent. 

My State last year, despite its dis- 
tressed economic condition, was a net 
loser of $7 billion to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some of that money, I might 
say, made its way out to the State of 
Washington. 

What we are looking for here is some 
degree of understanding, a degree of 
eouity. I hope that we would never be so 
blind—either by our own good fortune, if 
we happen to be in a State that is in fine 
shape, that we cannot see the legitimate 
arguments and appeals from veople from 
other areas that are in trouble. That is 
why we have a National Government and 
why we are not simply 50 separate States. 
We are not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, asking for something that is un- 
reasonable here. 

Good gracious. people in our States 
are getting less than our fair share and 
we have been for a long period of time. 
The fact that some people on social se- 
curity retire in the South is a red herring. 
That is a mnor part of the problem. In 
fact, my State does relatively well in 
those programs. That does not explain 
the great differentials. They are coming 
from other areas. 

I hope that at some point that people 
in our region could get some recogni- 
tion of their problems. I hove that Sen- 
ators from other regions will at least be 
willing to look at the problem. I hope 
that those on the other side of the aisle 
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will recognize some of the problems that 
will be created by their proposals. But 
we cannot let them dismiss those prob- 
lems with rhetoric that we are accom- 
plishing equal sacrifice. 

If we had equal sacrifice in this pack- 
age, we would not be on our feet here. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding me the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes has expired. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has made a very 
eloquent statement, much of which I 
agree with, except to point out that it is 
irrelevant to the amendment which is 
before us. 

This amendment asks that, somehow 
or another, without making any specifics 
whatsoever, that each standing commit- 
tee will recommend reductions which 
are proportionate to the population of 
each State. That is, as the Senator 
knows, impossible in connection with a 
rather specifically oriented proposal of 
this sort. 

It is interesting to note that it refers 
to the population of each State and 
not the average per capita income of 
each State and would, therefore, in its 
own respect, be unequal from the point 
of view of need, from the point of view 
of poverty, and the like. 

To the extent that the Senator from 
Michigan, or any other Senator, finds it 
necessary to come up with a program 
which is a valid program directed at a 
real need and is a specific program 
rather than the merest of rhetoric, I 
rather suspect that the Senate will be 
more than willing to go along with him. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute on the resolution. 

I say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton’s gracious and concluding remarks 
that I hope he will not take offense if 
I say that he is relatively new to this 
body. He will stay here, if that be his 
wish, the rest of his life. I hope in that 
long and distinguished career the day 
comes when, in fact, this body will con- 
sider such issues. It has not come in my 
time here. 

For the record, may I say simply that 
the amendment does not require that 
which is impossible. It calls for equal 
sacrifice “to the extent possible.” 

With that, we would conclude this ex- 
change, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
unprinted amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
New York that until the Senator from 
Washington yields back his time the 
amendment would not be in order. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, before 
doing that, I have asked for the yeas and 
nays on this. I am not sure that I asked 
for a 10-minute rollcall, if I may amend 
my request in that regard. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield back his time on the 
amendment? 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 48 
(Purpose: To provide for Medicaid funding 
for Puerto Rico in the manner currently 
employed for the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 48. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with 852, 144,000,000 
in line 17, strike out through “$47,694,000,- 
000” in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “$52,026,000,000, and outlays by 
$36,205,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; and to 
reduce budget authority by $58,894,000,000, 
and outlays by 847,585,000, 000“. 

On page 7, beginning with “$4,354,000,000" 
in line 15, strike out through “$10,870,000,- 
000” in line 18 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 84.238.000, 000 and outlays by 
$8,714,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to re- 
duce budget authority by $4,365,000,000 and 
outlays by $10,741,000,000". 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, this 
is a matter of equity we wish to raise on 
behalf of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, a part of the American system of 
government, an island of American citi- 
zens who fight American wars and serve 
in distinctive capacities throughout our 
Nation, but one which is not represented 
in this Chamber, certainly by its own 
choice until this point, but the fact re- 
mains. 

Puerto Rico has the lowest income of 
any State or Commonwealth in the 
American system. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of special concern that, under the 
President’s emergency program, Federal 
expenditures in Puerto Rico are dispro- 
portionately reduced. 

The best judgment of Commissioner 
Corrapa is that Puerto Rico will lose 16 
percent of all Federal expenditures on 
the island as a result of the budget res- 
olution we are dealing with here, as 
against a national reduction of 4 percent 
overall. 

Puerto Rico will feel four times the im- 
pact. We are cutting four times, pro- 
portionately, from the community which, 
in economic terms, is least able to afford 
these reductions. 

The amendment I have before you is 
a simple act of equity which would, in a 
very small measure, restore some of the 
loss and make the effect less calami- 
tous—I hope not to use extraordinary 
words in these debates, but “calamitous” 
is not too strong a term to describe the 
impact of a $300 million reduction in the 
food and nutrition programs, food 
stamps, child nutrition, in a population 
where 56 percent of the population is 
eligible for, and does in fact receive, food 
stamps. 

My measure, Mr. President, is a simple 
one. It would treat the American citizens 
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of Puerto Rico, who get sick just as do all 
Americans and who have needs just as 
everyone else does. Just as we treat them 
like the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia with respect to food stamps, 
this amendment would treat them the 
same with respect to medicaid. 

In 1972 the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and the Congress, froze the Federal 
Government contribution to medicaid to 
Puerto Rico at $30 million. It has re- 
mained at $30 million since that time, 
such that Puerto Rico itself spends al- 
most five times as much on medicaid as 
the Federal Government contributes, 
while none of the States pays more than 
an amount equal to the Federal contri- 
bution. 

This proportion of contribution is the 
reverse of what the case would be if the 
present medicaid formula were made 
available. My amendment simply makes 
that formula available. It increases the 
cost of the Federal Government by $118 
million in 1982, and $129 million in 1983. 
It is simple equity. It is no more than 
that which automatically applies to any 
of the 50 States. I follow exactly the 
same formula currently used to deter- 
mine the Federal match rate, making no 
change in it, and in doing so I would re- 
store about one-fifth of the total that we 
are cutting from Puerto Rico. 

Passage of my amendment would be a 
statement by this body that we are aware 
of the concerns of the island and we 
share them. 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been most active in our coun- 
cils in urging that such a measure be 
taken. I am happy to see that he is in the 
Chamber now. I believe he would like to 
speak on this matter. i 

(Mr. NICKLES assumed the chair.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from New York very much 
for his leadershiv in this matter and for 
his very thoughtful and generous re- 
marks. 

I ask unanimous consent to be listed 
as a cosponsor of the amendment offered 
by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Let me say very 
briefly that I strongly support this effort 
and will strongly support other efforts to 
be fair in our treatment of Puerto Rico 
and its people. 

First on the issue of equity, Puerto 
Rico is the most impoverished society 
within the American society. The budget 
cuts that are being brought about 
through the present reconciliation 
resolution will, therefore, be more pain- 
ful and do more harm to individuals in 
Puerto Rico than to any other region or 
group within the U.S. system, with the 
possible exception of American Indians. 

Unfortunatelv for Puerto Rico, there 
will be no offsetting, balancing aid to 
Puerto Rico due to the tax cuts since 
Puerto Rico does not pay Federal taxes 
to the United States. Thus, Puerto Rico 
will be hit doubly hard, and I think we 
have to take that into account and take 
steps like that proposed by the distin- 
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guished Senator from New York to deal 
with their particular problem. 

Second, there is a foreign policy issue 
and, indeed, a national security issue in- 
volved in this matter. There is now great 
emphasis on our interest in stability and 
in maintaining and developing friend- 
ships in the Caribbean, in Central Amer- 
ica, where there is the conflict in El 
Salvador, and in Latin America gen- 
erally. 

If we show total disregard for the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, if we permit many 
Puerto Ricans to slide into even deeper 
poverty than they presently suffer, and 
conceivably contribute to economic and 
social turmoil on that island, plainly this 
will be very damaging to our national 
security interests in the Caribbean, Cen- 
tral America, and Latin America. 

We should do all that we can to make 
a showcase of democracy and the free 
enterprise system in Puerto Rico. We 
should do all we can to make a vivid con- 
trast on that island as against the sit- 
uation in Cuba and other nations where 
the people are under Marxist or other 
systems. It would be a great disservice 
to our national interests to not under- 
stand the needs of Puerto Rico, not take 
them into account, and not act in ac- 
cordan-e with those needs. 

I hope that what has been proposed 
by the Senator from New York is only 
the beginning, that before we are done 
with the budget process we will find 
other ways to do other constructive, 
helpful things to take into account the 
special needs of the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

We should find ways, and I trust be- 
fore the process is done, between the 
work in the House and the work in the 
Senate, we will find those ways to help 
Puerto Rico move toward economic self- 
sufficiency and to take into account other 
needs of the people of Puerto Ri-o until 
they achieve that economic self-suffi- 
ciency. I will be working with the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator from 
Michigan and others interested in this 
matter to see to it that we take these 
factors into account before our budget 
is in final form. 

I believe the Senator from Michigan, 
who is very interested in this matter, 
would like to speak at some point. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be added 
as a cosponsor of the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I see 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee is on the floor. I be- 
lieve he wants to speak. 

Mr. GORTON. I yield su-h time as 
the Senator from Kansas may desire. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York proposes to add money— 
that is, reduce the savings—in the Fi- 
nance Committee instruction. Senator 
MoynrHan would allow $118 million more 
in fiscal year 1982 and $129 million more 
in fiscal year 1983, for the purpose of 
providing medicaid funding in Puerto 
Rico in the same manner as it is pro- 
vided in the States. 
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The reconciliation instruction sets a 
difficult task for the Finance Committee, 
and I have said that the Finance Com- 
mittee will need the maximum flexibility 
possible in reaching our budget goals. 
Nevertheless, I oppose the suggestion by 
Senator Moyninan that this flexibility 
should be achieved by higher authorized 
levels of spending. 

Mr. President, we have had remark- 
able agreement, by and large, in work- 
ing through this resolution. We have 
agreed to accept firm limits on our abil- 
ity to spend, in the interest of fiscal 
control, economic stability, and long- 
term growth. This is no time to break 
the consensus that has been achieved. 

There are many meritorious proposals 
that we could act on in the Finance 
Committee, and this may be one of them. 
In the 96th Congress the Finance Com- 
mittee approved an increasing in fund- 
ing for medicaid in Puerto Rico as part 
of the Child Health Assessment Act. That 
legislation was never taken up by the full 
Senate. So at least the Finance Com- 
mittee believed it had merit. 

Of course, the Finance Committee may 
still consider this proposal within the 
budget limit set in the instruction. We 
will have to weigh alternatives, and it 
will be difficult. But choices are what we 
must make, and authorizing a higher 
level of spending is not the way to 
proceed. 

Mr. President, I am sympathetic to 
what the Senator from New York at- 
tempts to do today but I cannot support 
the amendment. I think if the Finance 
Committee can find some additional sav- 
ings, there may be some way to accom- 
modate at least a portion of the Senator's 
request. 

I have just come from a food stamp 
hearing earlier this morning where we 
were reminded again that 60 percent of 
the people in Puerto Rico qualify for 
food stamps. At one point, 10 percent 
of the total program was going into 
Puerto Rico. 

There are a number of things that we 
are doing in the Federal Government 
that do the very things suggested by the 
Senator from California and the Senator 
from New York. 

This does not say that the Finance 
Committee cannot provide additional 
medicaid funding. But I would hope this 
amendment would not prevail. It is new 
spending and should not be in the rec- 
onciliation. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. May I thank the 
Senator for his open and generous re- 
sponse. 

I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise as a cosponsor of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. MOYNIHAN). 

It was only 23 days ago that the new 
administration disclosed the details of 
its budget proposals to the Congress. 
Most Senators have spent those 23 days 
trying to understand how these sweeping 
recommendations would affect the peo- 
ple and the economies of their own 
States. Since the people of Puerto Rico 
are not represented in this body, I com- 
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mend the Senator for taking leadership 
with his amendment and I join with 
him. 

Mr. President, the people of Puerto 
Rico face special problems and they have 
demonstrated enormous ability in their 
efforts to deal with those problems. 
Puerto Rico is an island with relatively 
few natural resources, but in 40 years it 
has risen from deep poverty to have a 
fast-growing economy with the highest 
standard of living south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. President, Puerto Rico has made 
those great strides while maintaining a 
special relationship with the United 
States. It therefore deserves careful at- 
tention from the Senators of all 50 
States. 

When the Budget Committee was con- 
sidering the reconciliation instruction 
that is now before the Senate, I was 
shown a preliminary analysis of how the 
Reagan administration’s budget would 
affect Puerto Rico. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table entitled “Estimated 
Reductions for Puerto Rico” be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Estimated reductions for Puerto Rico 

[In millions] 
Programs 

Food and nutrition programs 

CETA (including training and youth 
employment programs 

Economic Development Administra- 
tion 

Farmers’ Home/business and indus- 
trial loans 

Community development and urban 
action grants. 

Small Business Administration as- 


Reductions 


140.6 
7.3 
19.9 
24.6 


5.5 

Highway construction 1.4 
Farmers’ Home/water 

disposal loans 
Farmers’ Home/community facilities 

loans 
Pell education grants 8 
Elementary and secondary educa- 

tion 
Vocational education. 
Housing assistance 


Total cuts proposed in Reagan 


Mr. RIEGLE. The table shows that the 
island’s economy would suffer a sudden 
loss of over one-half billion dollars. That 
is a huge share of the budgetary burden. 
it is huge whether we compare it with 
the island’s population or its income or 
with any other measure. It is too great 
a burden. 

In fact, everv Federal dollar lost to 
Puerto Rico will have a depressing effect 
on the island’s economy that is twice as 
great as a corresvonding cut in the Na- 
tion as a whole. Federal funds comprise 
31.2 percent of Puerto Rico’s gross prod- 
uct—twice the naticnal percentage 
even though Puerto Rico ranks behind 
all States in per capita Federal spending. 

As a Senator from Michigan, I have 
a special appreciation for those facts. My 
State also ranks very low in per capita 
spending and would also suffer disprovor- 
tionately from many of the new policies 
that have been proposed by the new ad- 
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ministration. And my State, like Puerto 
Rico, is being asked to absorb the eco- 
nomic blow of these cuts just when local 
governments and local business leaders 
must overcome enormous economic chal- 
lenges and difficulties. 

It is obvious that this budget was not 
developed with a clear knowledge of 
Puerto Rico’s situation. 

The administration proposes deep cuts 
for Puerto Rico with cuts in job pro- 
grams, in nutrition programs, and in 
learning programs that have been an im- 
portant help in raising the quality of life 
for Puerto Rico's residents. 

The administration wants to rely 
solely on general policies to spur busi- 
ness growth. It proposes the abrupt ter- 
mination or sharp reduction of programs 
that have successfully brought industry 
and jobs to economically distressed areas 
like Puerto Rico. As a result, local offi- 
cials, bankers and industrial leaders will 
lose important and constructive tools 
that have helped build the island’s econ- 
omy in the past. 

The administration claims that its tax 
package will stimulate all business. How- 
ever, that package may actually hurt 
the economy of Puerto Rico, because the 
proposed Federal tax cuts would not ex- 
tend to residents of Puerto Rico and 
Federal spending cuts would place new 
pressure on the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment to raise its own taxes. The admin- 
istration’s new “enterprise zone” pro- 
posal to attract businesses to economi- 
cally distressed urban neighborhoods, 
could further weaken the comparative 
business incentives that Puerto Rico has 
been able to offer. 

Mr. President, the impact of the ad- 
ministration’s budget on Puerto Rico is 
more powerful evidence of the folly of 
OMB’s failure to consider the regional 
impact of their budget proposals. 

If Federal budget policy is to strength- 
en the economy, it must address the 
great diversity of the economy. A strong 
and growing Puerto Rican economy is 
vital to the long term strategic interests 
of the United States. We must not jeop- 
ardize those interests with ill-consid- 
ered, shortsighted actions in the budget 
process. 

This is an important amendment. It 
should be the start of a more careful 
consideration of the needs of Puerto Rico 
in the committees in the Senate and here 
on the Senate floor. I hope to help shape 
a special economic development initia- 
tive for Puerto Rico which can spur new 
capital investment and job creation. and 
with a maximum degree of flexibility, so 
that the Puerto Rican people can decide 
for themselves the future direction of 
their economy. 

The budgetary impact is modest. I 
urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, it 
happens that President Reagan last Feb- 
ruarv, February a year ago, wrote an im- 
portant and eloquent statement on 
Puerto Rico. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PUERTO Rico AND STATEHOOD 
(By Ronald Reagan) 


When I formally announced my intention 
to seek the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1989, my televised speech to the na- 
tion included a commitment to not only 
support statehood for Puerto Rico if the peo- 
plo of the island Commonwealth desire state- 
hood. t also included a commitment that, as 
President, I would initiate statehood legisla- 
tion, which really means that I would take 
the lead in persuading the people of Puerto 
Rico—the mainland United States—all Amer- 
ican citizens—that statehood will be good for 
all of us. 

A number of people, including close 
friends, wondered about my remarks. Not 
that they oppose the statehood idea. They 
just thought that it seemed odd that I would 
put such emphasis on an issue that strikes 
them as routine, when U.S. foreign policy po- 
sitions everywhere seem to be collapsing. But 
then I remind my friends that In 1975, when 
many U.S. foreign policy positions were col- 
lapsing, I was putting great emphasis on 
the Panama Canal. 

By this observation I mean to suggest that 
we cannot expect our foreign policies to be 
enjoying prestige around the world—attract- 
ing support instead of collapsing—when we 
are having serious problems with our closest 
neighbors. The American people lost the de- 
bate over the Canal when, despite their op- 
position to the treaties, President Carter 
pushed them through. We were going to win 
the applause of the Third World, remember? 

Now, it is no longer our neighbors who are 
being pulled away from us in the world-wide 
tug-of-war. Now—at least in this hemi- 
sphere—the pivot of the struggle is among 
our fellow citizens in the Puerto Rico Com- 
monwealth. 

YANKEE IMPERIALISM 


Fidel Castro hardly lets a speech go by 
without denouncing “Yankee imperialism” in 
Puerto Rico and calling for its total inde- 
pendence from the United States. The idea 
is not confined to blustering speeches at 
Havana's Third World conferences or in the 
United Nations. Early in December, it came 
out of the point of a gun. A few miles from 
San Juan, two Navy employees were assas- 
sinated by the Soviet-made machine guns of 
terrorists who represent the tiny independ- 
ence movement on Puerto Rico. 

While the world watches the Iranian drama 
unfold, comrades of Cuba and its allies have 
now established a beachhead of violence on 
American shores. 

Our keen “peacefully coexisting” compet- 
itor the Soviet Union, is not unaware of the 
importance of Puerto Rico in the great global 
contest of ideas. As a Commonwealth“ 
Puerto Rico is now neither a state nor inde- 
pendent, and thereby has an historically 
unnatural status. There is this raw nerve to 
rub, and our Marxist-Leninist competitors 
rub it. They've long thought of the island 
economies of the Caribbean as easv marks. 
I do not suggest that the Kremlin strategists 
expect to snap Puerto Rico into the Com- 
munist orbit any time soon. only that they 
find it convenient to use its unnatural status, 
creating tensions around the idea of Amer- 
ican “colonialism,” “Yankee imperialism.” 
We can't merely defend ourselves against 
this attack. We must ourselves attack, not 
with terror, but with statehood. 

It is not only that the fact of Puerto Rican 
statehood would deny Mr. Castro a raw nerve. 
But, in cementing itself to us as the 51st 
state, with unbreakable bonds. Puerto Rico 
would represent a positive bridgehead into 
the Caribbean, Latin America and the de- 
veloping world. 

This geopolitical concept of Puerto Rico’s 
exposed position on the front lines of geo- 
policies isn't new on my account, by any 
means. It is at the heart of the old Republi- 
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can Statehood Party on the island, now the 
New Progressive Party. It is understood by 
Gov. Carlos Romero Barcelo and San Juan 
Mayor Herman Padilla, the two young, dy- 
namic advocates of statehood. I know it is 
profoundly understood by Luis Ferre, the 
77-year-old President of the Senate, who was 
governor of Puerto Rico when I was governor 
of California. To these men, statehood is an 
historical imperative. 

It is as simple as this: If we in the United 
States cannot design a model for a political 
economy that is sufficiently attractive, if we 
can’t win over our fellow citizens in Puerto 
Rico to the nuptials that statehood involves, 
how can our model succeed as an instrument 
of foreign policy anywhere in the world? 
And, if we can succeed in discovering what 
it is that drags on the statehood idea, what 
it is that fosters a volatile independent 
movement that can harbor assassins, perhaps 
we can shed light on the failures of American 
foreign policy around the world this past 
quarter century. 

How do we begin to understood Iran, and 
what has gone wrong in the Middle East, if 
we cannot fathom Puerto Rico—what it is 
that repels it as it is drawn to us? 

The one thing I can say for sure, because 
it is a part of human nature, is that you 
cannot arrange a marriage unless both 
spouses believe the union will be greater than 
the sum of its parts. Because of this, I don't 
believe statehood will be achieved until a 
great majority of Puerto Ricans—not just 
a simple majority—feel the pull of statehood 
with passion. 

Some Puerto Rican leaders here argue that 
the people of Puerto Rico must sacrifice in 
order to enjoy statehood, especially by means 
of greater tax burdens. Yet Puerto Ricans 
already face higher tax rates and they have 
shed a disproportionate share of blood, rela- 
tive to mainland citizens, in our wars. Thus, 
an American President will have to work with 
Governor Romero to integrate the two sepa- 
rate fiscal systems in a way that increases 
opportunity for the average island citizen, 
and thereby makes statehood an attractive 
proposition rather than an Increased burden. 
Governor Romero has already been moving in 
this direction, systematically lowering tax 
rates in preparation for merger. 

In the 1980s, the American President must 
understand that for U.S. foreign policy to 
succeed it must be magnetic, as opposed to 
expansive. This means we must once again 
make economic policy an essential ingredient 
of foreign policy. This is behind my idea of 
statehood for Puerto Rico. 

FOREIGN POLICY FAILURES 


At the heart of our foreign policy failures 
of the last 25 years, I believe, has been the 
attempt to export “economic expansion” 
through dollars. rather than ideas. While the 
rest of the world waited for us to assist in the 
development along the lines of our own “land 
of opportunity,” we responded with ideas 
that were never part of our own develop- 
ment: high tax rates, plenty of public debt, 
devalued currencies and less rather than 
more democracy in the guidance of state- 
capitalist systems. 

Looking back on it, it should be no wonder 
that GI Joe was turned into the Ugly Ameri- 
can. 

And now, in our backyard, the Cubans are 
handing out AK-17 rifles even as they adver- 
tise their system—all over the region—as the 
path of progress. And we sit on our thumbs. 
The “Cuban Model” has been a disaster. Cuba 
is incapable of providing its people with the 
essentials of life. It is totally dependent on 
the U.S.S.R., which in turn, depends on us 
for its food. Yet, with noisy propaganda and 
active support of violent revolution borne of 
economic failures, the Soviet-Cuban offensive 
in Latin America continues to slice off one 
piece of salami at a time. 
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An American counteroffensive must rely on 
the greatest weapon we have: the hope of a 
better life, achieved by adopting America’s 
recipe for prosperity. It must advertise the 
proven secrets of economic growth, upward 
mobility for the poor, and, ultimately, politi- 
cal stability—even as we return to this recipe 
ourselves: reasonable tax rates, modest regu- 
lation, balanced budgets and stable currency 

Instead of letting our competitors pick the 
battleground of violent revolution, we should 
pick a peaceful battleground of competition 
between economic systems. Instead of react- 
ing with force to revolutionary situations, we 
should preempt those situations with a posi- 
tive foreign policy. We can build from a 
bridgehead in Puerto Rico. To show the world 
that the American idea can work in Puerto 
Rico is to show that our idea can work every- 
where. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to take just a moment to respond to 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. MoynrHan) and 
also to comment on his amendment 
which recommends the Finance Commit- 
tee allocate additional funding for the 
medicaid and other social service pro- 
grams in Puerto Rico over which that 
committee has jurisdiction. 

First, I wish to commend Senator 
MoyrntHan for his compassionate and 
articulate advocacy of the citizens of 
Puerto Rico, who, as he ably noted, are 
also American citizens. Certainly, the 
dilemma of Puerto Rico is a very special 
one and a very acute one. It is a matter 
I have discussed at length with Puerto 
Rico’s must distinguished Governor, the 
Honorable Carlos Romero-Barcelé. And 
it is a concern to which I am most sym- 
pathetic, as is every Member of the Sen- 
ate, Iam certain. 

But I must say that it is my belief that 
the amendment now considered by the 
Senate is not the best course of action to 
alleviate the problem of adequately 
funding social services in Puerto Rico. 

Obviously, Puerto Rico would not ex- 
perience the degree of severity of budget 
reductions were it a State. Of course, 
Puerto Rico is not a State and that issue 
is therefore moot in terms of the imme- 
diate needs of Puerto Rico and the imme- 
diate impact of the budget reductions 
proposed by President Reagan. But 
statehood is not a moot issue in the 
longer view of this process. And I suggest 
we would be well advised to look beyond 
the immediacy of the matter for there 
will certainly be additional budget reduc- 
tions necessary in the years to come. In 
that regard, I and I believe many of my 
colleagues in this Chamber have pre- 
viously voiced our support for statehood 
for Puerto Rico if that is the wish of the 
Puerto Rico people. As Senator MOYNI- 
HAN noted, were it a State, Puerto Rico 
would not be faced with budget reduc- 
tions of the magnitude now under con- 
sideration. Thus. as all of us look ahead 
to the difficult decisions to come in the 
years ahead, I am hoveful and confident 
the people of Puerto Rico will sneak on 
the issue of statehood and that the Con- 
gress will respond accordingly. 

Even in the interim until that decision 
is made, I still believe the goals of Sena- 
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tor MoyrnrHan’s well-intentioned amend- 
ment can be otherwise accomplished. 
There is a degree of flexibility available 
to the Finance Committee in its future 
deliberations of this matter, as there is 
certa'n flexibility available to each of the 
Senate’s standing committees involved in 
the budget process. And I am certain the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Senator Dore, and the other 
committee chairmen will be cognizant 
and as responsive as possible to the needs 
of Puerto Rico as they implement the 
budget decisions. 

Furthermore, I am advised that the 
President and others within the admin- 
istration are similarly aware of the 
unique difficulties of Puerto Rico and 
that they are formulating special efforts 
to assist the people of Fuerto Rico with- 
out unduly upsetting the carefully bal- 
anced program of spending reductions. 

Thus, in conclusion I would again com- 
mend Senator MOYNIHAN for his concern 
and reassure him that both the admin- 
istration and we on this side of the aisle 
share his concern and are also committed 
to assisting our fellow citizens in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
New York to provide at least a minimal 
prant of relief to the people of Puerto 
Rico who will lose an estimated $650 mil- 
lion under the current administration 
budget proposals. 

Drastically reducing the level of Fed- 
eral assistance to Puerto Rico renresents 
a unilateral slav at 3.4 million American 
citizens. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico continues to be the poorest region 
of this country, falling at some $1,300 per 
capita, clearly within the range of less 
developed nations. 

The inequity in the President’s pro- 
gram as it applies to Puerto Rico is two- 
fold. First, American citizens living in 
Puerto Rico will lose far more in Fed- 
eral assistance than they would as resi- 
dents of any State in the Union. Second, 
contrarv to citizens in anv State, there 
are no counterbalancing benefits in the 
form of tax reductions. Thus the blow 
to the island’s economy is of the utmost 
gravity. 

The conseauences also would be quite 
dire, both to the island’s economy and to 
the living conditions of the island’s peo- 
ple. Puerto Rico always has had its level 
of Federal assistance based in some way 
on the recognition that no Federal tax 
revenues are forthcoming because of the 
commonwealth relationship. However, in 
the provision of services, there also has 
been a recognition of the great need on 
the island. of Puerto Rican participation 
in the defense of our country, and of the 
continuing right of Puerto Ricans to 
leave the island and resettle in New York 
or Illinois or any other State. 

To impose a massive curtailment on 
Federal support without in any way at- 
temnting to stimulate self sustaining eco- 
nomic development is a prelude to 
disaster. 

Unemployment, which officially is at 
19 percent would rise to nearly 40 per- 
cent; the island’s public sector will be 
forced to undertake massive firings; the 
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decline in the maintenance of the basic 
public infrastructure will contribute to 
industrial flight, small municipalities 
will be unable to provide basic emer- 
gency services; and the entire economy 
would be forced into a sudden tailspin. 
Imports from the mainland consequently 
also will be reduced significantly, imports 
which were approximately $4 billion last 
year making Puerto Rico among the two 
or three major purchasers of U.S. goods 
in the world. 

I would ask my colleagues what the 
impact would be on any of their States 
if they were suffering 19 percent un- 
employment now and saw it rising to 40 
percent? What would occur if they saw 
their citizens with a per capita income 
of $1,300 and then were told that food 
stamps were going to be reduced to those 
persons by some 40 percent? 

Puerto Rico, my colleagues know, has 
been the subject of considerable contro- 
versy in the United Nations because of 
the charge that is has been treated as a 
colony. We have countered that charge 
in the past by noting the special charac- 
ter of the commonwealth relationship 
and by demonstrating the strong support 
from the Federal Government. We have 
argued the Puerto Ricans are treated as 
American citizens with full benefits and 
rights under our laws. 

Now when we find that a Puerto Rican 
living in Puerto Rico will lose far more 
in food stamps than if he resided in Ala- 
bama. We find that there is a vast cut- 
back of services proposed in the budget 
to Puerto Rico that exceeds those who 
live on the mainland. It seems to me that 
we will have a quite difficult case to make 
in the United Nations the next time we 
are challenged. 

Let me also emphasize that we have 
traditionally limited Puerto Rican par- 
ticipation in grant programs but have 
tried to insure that individual benefit 
programs were designed so as to avoid 
that distinction. 

Nevertheless, there are a considerable 
number of programs—even involving in- 
dividual benefit programs—where Puerto 
Rico has a cap on the funds that can be 
made available to them. 

Medicaid funding, for example, is 
capped at $30 million since 1972. If that 
cap did not exist—and Puerto Rico were 
treated equitably—an additional $110 
million would rightfully go to Puerto 
Rico. So the amendment of the Senator 
from New York is particularly appro- 
priate. 

If SSI were available to Puerto Rico, 
there would be an additional $300 mil- 
lion beyond the limited levels of benefits 
available now under aged, blind, and dis- 
abled titles of the Social Security Act. 

Similarly. there is a cap on title XX 
services of $15 milion and if Puerto Rico 
were treated as the States in this area, 
it would mean an additional $34 million. 

Now on ton of these restrictions, we 
find that Puerto Rico will lose an esti- 
mated additional amount of $650 million. 
It will receive no additional economic 
stimulus. 

I find the potential conseouences of 
these reductions to be enormously 
grave—for social and political stability 
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in Puerto Rico. For the image of the 
United States in Latin America, for the 
suffering sure to be endured by the people 
of Puerto Rico, and for the likely stimu- 
lus to Puerto Rican migration to the 
mainland. I urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that my 
colleague from New York, the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the majority leader are expressing their 
mutual determination to find some 
mechanism to ease the impact of these 
reductions. 

I would respectfully suggest that a 
block grant for economic development 
involving both branches of the Puerto 
Rican Government can provide the best 
long-term hope for economic growth on 
the island. But it has to be done over 
a period of transition so that the benefits 
of development can reach individuals be- 
fore they lose their individual rights and 
benefits. I ask that testimony by Miguel 
Hernandez Colón, president of the Sen- 
ate of Puerto Rico. on the impact on the 
budget acts be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 


My name is Miguel Hernández Agosto. I 
am President of the Popular Democratic 
Party (PDP) of Puerto Rico and President 
of the Senate of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. In the 1980 elections, the PDP 
candidate for Governor lost by only 3,434 
votes, out of a total of 1,608,802 votes cast. 
The PDP won control of the Senate and be- 
cause of the closeness of the elections, the 
ultimate control of the House of Representa- 
tives is now in the courts. 

As a heavily populated area with few re- 
sources and geographic disadvantages, 
Puerto Rico has had to depend on fiscal 
support from the Uniter States ever since 
its relationship with the United States 
began following the Spanish-American War 
of 1898. Over the eight decades of associa- 
tion between Puerto Rico and the United 
States, this fiscal support has demonstrated 
a clear pattern which could well be described 
as the basic economic policy of the United 
States toward the Island. 

Two imvortant facets of this policy are 
the extension of federal social and economic 
development programs to Puerto Rico and 
the exclusion of Island residents and cor- 
porations from the federal internal revenue 
laws. The tax exclusion was enacted in the 
Foraker Act of 1900—the first federal or- 
ganic law for governing Puerto Rico. This 
action was based on the economically im- 
poverished condition of the Island. Since 
that time, Puerto Rico has made great 
strides forward but has never reached a 
degree of economic development sufficiently 
comparable to the States to justify a revi- 
sion of the concept. Freedom from federal 
taxation has enabled Puerto Rico to attract 
industry which might otherwise have lo- 
cated in foreign countries. 

As federal grant-in-aid programs were 
enacted, Puerto Rico was almost always 
made an eligible recivient. In the major 
programs. however, Puerto Rico's rate of 
participation was frecuently limited. For 
example, limits on particination were estab- 
lished in welfare erants. the programs to aid 
public schools. the Medicaid Program. the 
Title XX Social Services Program, and hich- 
way aid. Puerto Rico was excluded from 
General Revenue Sharing. Even the Food 
Stamo Program has restrictions on the level 
of participation of households in Puerto 
Rico. The large federal cost of food stamps— 
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despite the legal limits—demonstrates the 
tremendous comparative poverty in Puerto 
Rico. 

The principal reason for such limits was 
the non-taxation policy. As new spending 
programs were enacted for the United 
States, Congress and the President repeatedly 
accepted that the combination of federal tax 
freedom and full participation in certain 
grants would give Puerto Rico an unjustifi- 
ably large share compared to the States. 
Thus, the policy has emerged of comparable 
federal financing in Puerto Rico. When the 
federal government determines the amount 
of participation Puerto Rico should have in 
various national programs, it takes into ac- 
count the non-taxation factor and works 
out a comparable participation rate for the 
American citizens living on the Island. Al- 
though the policy described above has never 
been officially written into law or mainland 
political party platforms, it has become the 
customary way of assisting Puerto Rico. It 
is an evolutionary, de facto policy forming 
an important element of the political and 
socio-eccnomic relationship between the 
Commonwealth and the United States. 

Also, one can note a consistent pattern of 
extending equal participation to the Com- 
monwealth in grant-in-aid programs sup- 
porting economic development. Some ex- 
amples are the Housing and Community 
Development Act, the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act, the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act, the 
Vocational Education Program, the Urban 
Development Action Grants Program, and the 
Local Public Wor'ts Program. In the area 
of economic development, as opposed to wel- 
fare type program, Congress and the Presi- 
dent have recognized the mutual benefits 
to be achieved by investing in the economy 
of Puerto Rico. 

In summary, the de facto fiscal policy of 
the United States has always taken into ac- 
count Puerto Rico's unique and difficult 
economic problems through a favorable tax 
policy, supplemented by limited federal 
grants-in-aid. However, in those federal 
programs geared to economic development, 
Puerto Rico is typically accorded full par- 
ticipation. 

Today, Puerto Rico receives 1.3 billion dol- 
lars under all of the federal grant-in-aid 
programs. Limits enacted into these laws 
presently cost the Island some 800 million 
dollars annually. The Food Stomp Program, 
which is not a grant but a transfer payment 
to individuals, adds 800 million dollars 
yearly. Of great importance is the fact that 
the total net federal outlays play a major 
role in the economy of Puerto Rico. At the 
end of the 1970's, net federal outlays consti- 
tuted 29.4 percent of both the gross product 
and the total personal income of the Com- 
monwenith's residents and businesses. 

President Reagan has proposed an overall 
reduction of 48.6 billion dollars in the 
domestic budget for Fiscal Year 1982. This 
is reflected in a series of proposed program 
eliminations, reductions and consolidations. 
The President also contemplates stimulating 
the national economy through a series of tax 
cuts. We are aware that the results of his 
proposals will not be known for many 
months. The Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico has calculated the effects of 
the President’s proposals on Puerto Rico 
as resulting in a 650 million dollars reduc- 
tion in federal expenditures in Puerto Rico 
alone and a loss of some 30,000 jobs. These 
estimates may not be fully accurate, but the 
Reagan budget will unquestionably have 
major detrimental effects in Puerto Rico. 
For example, we believe that if the Presi- 
dent’s proposals are not modified, unem- 
ployment in Puerto Rico will rise from the 
present 19 percent to probably 30 percent 
or 40 percent. 

It is our duty to suggest alternatives to 
accomplish the President’s beneficial goals, 
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without causing dramatic and unnecessary 
social and economic harm to the 3.4 million 
American citizens residing in Puerto Rico. 
Our alternatives reflect the serious concern 
with which the people of Puerto Rico—like 
their fellow citizens on the mainland—view 
inflation and other economic ills confront- 
ing the country and the sacrifices they are 
willing to make to combat them. We sin- 
cerely hope our alternatives are among the 
“superior ideas” deemed acceptable by OMB 
Director, David Stockman, in his Senate 
testimony of March 12, 1981. 

The most serious problem which we see 
is that only one of the President’s two main 
economic weapons—budget cuts—is avall- 
able for Puerto Rico. We do not pay federal 
income taxes; therefore, economic stimula- 
tion through significant reductions in fed- 
eral taxes is by definition impossible for 
Puerto Rico. The Reagan's plan contem- 
plates that the tax reduction will stimulate 
private economic activity and in this way 
mke up for the loss of public sector jobs. 

In Puerto Rico this tax stimulation will 
not occur and large budget reductions will 
simply lead to even larger unemployment 
and economic stagnation. The Government 
of Puerto Rico would have to meet basic 
human needs with increased spending and 
incriased taxation on a downward sliding 
amount of personal income. When one con- 
siders that unemployment in Puerto Rico 
is presently 19 percent and the real, unin- 
flated growth rate in the gross Island product 
was only 2.3 percent in 1980 and predicted 
to drop even further in 1981, we see the grave 
danger to Puerto Rico of the President’s 
proposals and the need to alter them to 
avoid a disastrous downturn in the economy 
of the Commonwealth. Moreover, the net 
effect of the cuts as presently proposed in 
programs designed to assist the truly needy 
will have an impact of huge proportions 
simply because of the large concentration of 
poor persons on the Island. 


We offer two basic proposals which, we feel, 
will accommodate the national need for sac- 
rifice and restraint without unduly harming 
the Puerto Rican people. 

First, we propose that the Congress and 
the President follow the policy of treating 
Puerto Rico neither better nor worse than 
the States in national fiscal policies. If the 
national economic situation requires strong 
fiscal medicine, it would violate the historic 
pattern of the United States-Puerto Rico 
relations for the Island partner to have to 
swallow a larger dose than any State. When 
budget cuts occur, they must follow a care- 
ful study of the effects of no tax stimulation 
and the uniquely difficuit economic circum- 
stances of Puerto Rico. While a State of the 
Union might well be able to absorb a ten 
percent reduction in federal outlays, that 
same ten percent could be applied blindly to 
Puerto Rico. Rather, the budget reduction 
should be tailored to the economic realities 
of the Island and the results which they may 
cause. Further, any reductions in programs 
providing assistance to individuals must be 
very carefully examined to assure that such 
reductions do not result in truly needy indi- 
viduals being left without the resources nec- 
essary to meet basic human needs. This may 
mean that the present level of support in 
these programs cannot be reduced to the level 
proposed by the President immediately, but 
rather will have to be maintained at near 
present or minimally reduced levels, until the 
second part of our proposals can be imple- 
mented and begin to take effect. 

Second, we suggest that these times of na- 
tional budgetary reevaluation offer a splen- 
did opportunity to restructure the financing 
side of the United States-Puerto Rico eco- 
nomic relations. We offer the concept of a 
single block grant for economic development 
for Puerto Rico. By a block grant we mean 
a federal grant to the Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico and its municipalities with broad 
definitions of permissible uses of the funds. 
If the annual sum of federal outlays, or a 
substantial portion thereof, were pooled into 
a single block grant—or a series of broadly 
phrased economic development block 
grants—we would have at our disposal the 
instruments necessary to substitute the tax 
cuts proposed by the President and be able 
to offset more effectively the reductions which 
may finally result in Puerto Rico. The re- 
capture of such reductions in federal out- 
lays, in terms of the net economic impact, 
could be achieved, we believe, through the 
development of programs which would op- 
erate more efficiently, because they would be 
devised locally. We want development, not 
dependence. An economic development block 
grant would give us that opportunity. 

We note that the timing of the imple- 
mentation of such an approach as we sug- 
gest, is of the essence in relation to the 
proposed reduction in federal expenditures 
on the Island. The development of the eco- 
nomic activity in the private sector, through 
this approach, sufficient to absorb substantial 
overall reductions in the flow of federal 
funds would take some time. We believe that 
such a program would have to be firmly in 
place to allow the creation of a sufficiently 
large base to avoid severe dislocation on 
the Island. 

The reductions we have in mind would be 
a mutually acceptable percentage depending 
on the total economic analysis of the effects 
of all economic policies and the structure of 
the block grant. We would accept, of course, 
basic norms such as fiscal accountability 
and the guarantee of equal opportunity, as 
“strings” attached to the block grant. The 
federal conditions attached to the grant 
should not limit the flexibility needed to 
attack local economic development problems 
in innovative ways. Further, such a grant 
should be subjected to the normal appro- 
priations process in the Commonwealth, 
considering the amounts that legislation 
would be involved. 

There is strong precedent for what we pro- 
pose. Federal statutes now contain block 
grants for outlying areas. These grants reflect 
an understanding of the great differences be- 
tween the mainland United States and its 
distant associated areas. They also recognize 
the great difficulties of administering federal 
grants in remote areas. Other precedents are 
the special grants, loans and procurement 
policies for minority economic development. 

We believe that our concept of a block 
grant for economic development responds to 
the current awareness that government 
which is close to the people it serves is fre- 
quently better informed and therefore more 
efficient and effective. 

I am pleased to have had the opportunity 
to discuss these issues with you and would 
be willing to continue to work with you in 
a search for alternatives to the present Presi- 
dential proposals as they affect Puerto Rico. 


“ii CRANSTON. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I join the Senator from 
Massachusetts in his remarks about the 
measure that was proposed earlier today 
by the Senator from New York (Mr. 
MoynrHan) with respect to Puerto Rico. 
It is very important that we take into 
account the particular plight of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, the fact that the gen- 
eral program of the new administration 
would have particularly harsh effects 
upon the people of that island if we do 
not take into account their particular 
circumstances. 

The budget cuts impact directly upon 
them. The tax breaks will have no effect 
upon them. 
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We also should recognize that we have 
national security interests in the Carib- 
bean that require us to do all we can to 
see that their economy and their society 
thrive and that they are not thrown into 
a deep recession through no fault of their 
own. 

I know that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is particularly aware—among 
all Senators—of the situation in Puerto 
Rico. He has been a staunch friend of 
the people of that island. He has count- 
less friends and admirers there, and I 
know that they will be heartened by his 
dedication to bringing remedial action to 
ease the grave concerns that are pres- 
ently existent among the citizens of that 
island. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. In view of the gener- 
ous, open response of the Senator from 
Kansas as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the considered and persua- 
sive views of the majority leader, and, 
of course, those of our whip and others 
here, it seems to me the better part in 
the interest of the Commonwealth at this 
point to withdraw my amendment. I do 
so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 29 


The question is on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 29 of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. The yeas and navs have been 
ordered, The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower), is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) , is necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
KOWSKI). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 68 Leg.] 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 


Baucus 
Bentsen 


Holmes 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 


DeConcini 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Eagleton 


Goldwater 
Gorton 


Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
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Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Wailop 
Warner 
Weicker 


Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 


Mattingly Schmitt 
NOT VOTING—2 


Tower Williams 


So Mr. Bumpers’ amendment (No. 29) 
was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 45 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (UP No. 45) of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators wishing to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 69, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 69 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 


Heflin 
Bradley Heinz 
Burdick Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Kennedy 
Leahy 

Levin 
Mathias 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


Biden Mitchell 


Proymire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 


Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East McClure 

NOT VOTING—2 


Tower Williams 
So Mr. EacLeton’s amendment (UP No. 
45) was rejected. 
VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 46 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to unprinted amend- 
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ment No. 46 of the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON). The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 77, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 70 Leg.] 
YEAS—21 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Inouye 
Kennedy 
Levin 
Mathias 


NATS—77 


Matsunaga 
Moynihan 
Pell 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Tsongas 


Biden 
Bradley 
Rumpers 
Burdick 
Cranston 


Dodd 
Eagleton 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 

O. Helms 

Hollings 
Huddleston 


asser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Mattingly Warner 
McClure Weicker 
Melcher Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—2 
Tower Williams 

So Mr. EaGLetTon’s amendment (UP No. 
46) was rejected. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 47 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York (Mr. 
MoynNrHan), UP amendment No. 47. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WaALtop). Are there anv other Senators 
in the Chamber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 79, as follows: 


[Rolleall Vote No. 71 Leg.] 


Danforth 
DeConcini 
Den 


Bradley 
Bumvers 
Cranston 
Danforth 
Dixon 


Dodd 
Eagleton 


Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Pell 


Riegle 
Specter 
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NAYS—79 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Byrd, Heinz 
Harry F., Jr. Helms 
Byrd, Robert C. Hollings 
Cannon Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Mitchell 

NOT VOTING—2 

Tower Williams 

So Mr. MoynrHan’s amendment (UP 
No. 47) was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


(The following proceedings occurred 
earlier: ) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I see 
our distinguished and beloved majority 
leader is in the Chamber, and I under- 
stand he has a statement of importance 
to the Senate. I am happy to yield him 
as much time as he wishes off the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will 
charge the time against the resolution if 
the manager will permit me to do that. 

Mr. GORTON. That is all right. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege just now, together with Senator 
LAXALT, to visit with the President of the 
United States at George Washington 
University Medical Center Hospital. 


I am pleased to report to the Senate 
that: The President has excellent color. 
He appears to be in good spirits. His 
recovery is remarkable. He is fully alert 
and conversational. 

We discussed a range of issues, includ- 
ing the good progress, I believe, that the 
Senate is making on the final disposition 
of this budget resolution. 


I reported to the President that this 
morning we passed a resolution expres- 
sing the Senate’s appreciation to Secret 
Service agent Parr for his timely and 
courageous act in perhaps saving the 
President’s life, Secret Service agent Mc- 
Carthy for having thrown himself in the 
path of another bullet and once again 
perhaps saving the President’s life, and 
District of Columbia policeman Dela- 
hanty for his similarly heroic deed. 

The President asked me to express his 
appreciation to the Senate for that ac- 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Pro mire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Roth 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Burdick 


Rud man 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Domenici 
Durenberger 
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tion. He was genuinely moved by that 
expression and by the courageous acts of 
those three men. 

Mr. President, I also report that the 
President not only was alert, fully con- 
versational, and looked well, but from 
a medical standpoint he does not have 
any intravenous tubes in his veins. He is 
eating solid food. He occasionally has 
supplemental oxygen, not regularly but 
occasionally, on the advice of his doctor. 

The only remaining treatment he is 
receiving is the tube inserted to reinflate 
his lung that is still in his chest and 
which will be removed shortly. 

Mr. President, I must say that I have 
never seen any person of any age after 
the third day of major surgery who looks 
as well as does President Reagan. His 
humor is good. He quickly quipped that 
he wanted to just let anyone know, if he 
had any doubt, that it hurts to get shot. 
I am sure it does. 

Mr. President, I am happy to make this 
report and I express my appreciation to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Washington 
for permitting me to interrupt their de- 
bate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report to the Senate ap- 
pear after the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, if I 
could yield myself some time on the 
resolution as required, may I just express 
this Senator’s appreciation to our major- 
ity leader for his report. 

I was glad to hear of the President’s 
health, but there is something larger at 
stake. 

Ernest Hemingway once deseribed 
courage as grace under pressure. I do not 
know in our time that we have seen any 
such greater display, and it makes us 
proud of our President, and it is no time 
to talk about the Nation, but it is the 
Nation that nurtured that quality in him, 
and we are all enhanced by it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for that remark. I could not 
agree with him more. In his usual elo- 
quence he has expressed, I am sure, the 
sentiments of all of us. 

I may say that I told the President 
when I first entered the room that I 
thought the country was proud of him. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENTCI. Mr. President. I be- 
lieve it is our turn and we do not have 
an amendment. We were going to yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER) who were going to have a col- 
loquy. 

How much time does the Senator 
need? 

Mr. DURENBERGER. I think 10 min- 
utes would Le adequate time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

TRANSITION FLEXIBILITY FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
language included in the reconciliation 
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report on page 9 regarding transition 
flexibility for State and local govern- 
ments. The language to which I refer en- 
courages Senate committees that are 
proposing reductions in grants-in-aid to 
State and local governments to recom- 
mend at the same time program revisions 
which increase the flexibility of State 
and local governments to manage Fed- 
eral funds so that the needs of program 
beneficiaries are met most effectively. In 
the report, the Budget Committee sug- 
gests such reforms as: 

Consolidating similar programs into 
block grants; 

Eliminating 
regulations; 

Provided adequate leadtime to ad- 
just State and local laws and practices 
to new funding levels; 

Eliminating the requirement that ad- 
visory bodies be established as a condi- 
tion of receiving funds; and 

Modifying mandates not fully funded 
by congressional appropriations. 

Mr. President, I believe that we in 
Congress need to recognize that the suc- 
cess or failure of the economic recovery 
plan depends in large part on using Fed- 
eral funds more efficiently. We are mak- 
ing unprecedented funding reductions. 
State and local grants-in-aid will be 
14.5-percent less in 1982 than they were 
in 1981. Without changes in program 
structure, we cannot expect State and 
local governments to deliver the vital 
services that we have delegated to them 
in such important areas as income secu- 
rity, nutrition, transportation, and 


unnecessary rules and 


health care. 
Let me give an example of the kind 
of regulatory flexibility that I have in 


mind, Mr. President. I understand that 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services has notified State agencies in 
region V of proposed recisions affecting 
the medicaid program. State agencies 
were told that they should set priorities 
among the activities they are now carry- 
ing out in the area of survey and certifi- 
cation. Funds will permit them to com- 
plete only those activities of the highest 
priority. Unfortunately, the States have 
determined that dropping any of the 
current activities would place them in 
violation of a contract, a law, or a regu- 
lation. 

Therefore, I commend the Budget 
Committee for recognizing this problem 
in the funding reductions they are rec- 
ommending. I hope all of the committees 
that will be making funding reductions 
will consider the comments in the Budget 
Committee report regarding flexibility 
for State and local governments affected. 

Mr. President, I am pleased at this 
time to yield to my colleague from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
think that the Senator from Minnesota 
has made a very valuable pont. The sit- 
uation is that, over a period of years, 
State and local governments have be- 
come increasingly dependent on Federal 
sources of funds. In the categorical grant 
programs, it is very typical for the Fed- 
eral Government, along with granting 
funds to State and local governments, to 
place a variety of restrictions on those 
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funds and a variety of requirements, 
some paperwork or reporting require- 
ments, other requirements relating to 
precisely how State and local govern- 
ments operate. 

In the chase for Federal money, typ- 
ically, local governments and State gov- 
ernments end up doing some things they 
might not otherwise do. They operate 
programs in such a way as to perhaps not 
be very efficient from their standroint, 
but they are anxious to comply with the 
requirements of the Federal Government. 

The theory of budget cutting on funds 
otherwise going to State and local gov- 
ernment is that, while we are cutting the 
total number of dollars that otherwise 
would be available, we are at the same 
time converting categorical grants into 
block grants and that State governments 
and local governments will be freed up 
from needless requirements and be able 
to use their money in a more cost effec- 
tive way. 

The problem that has been pointed out 
particularly by the National Governors 
Conference, and especially by its chair- 
man, Governor Snelling of Vermont, is 
that there may be a time lag between 
the reduction and the availability of 
Federal dollars on one hand and the 
freeing up of the regulatory burden or 
the other requirements in the categorical 
grant programs on the other. 

Therefore, it is very important for 
Congress to bear in mind, as we are in 
the process of cutting the budget, the 
need to move as quickly as possible to 
provide as much flexibility, and there- 
fore as much cost effectiveness, as possi- 
ble on the State and local levels. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. I thank the 
Senator for his statement. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I concur in 
the remarks by Senator DURENBERGER and 
Senator DanrortH with respect to the 
need for greater flexibility in the grant 
system to coincide with the major fund- 
ing reductions we are discussing. 

The language contained in the re- 
conciliation statement resulted from a 
meeting between my committee and the 
Governors Conference; and it is for that 
reason I am very appreciative of and in 
support of what the Budget Committee 
has done. 

We cannot expect to cut grants to 
State and local governments by up to 
30 percent and not make compensating 
changes in the programs. There is no 
doubt that the Federal aid system needs 
a tuneup. After completing a 3-year 
study of the Federal system, the Advis- 
ory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (ACIR) has found today’s in- 
tergovernmental system a “bewildered 
and bewildering maze of complex, over- 
lapping, and, often, conflicting relation- 
ships among the three levels of Govern- 
ment.” More simply put, ACIR says to- 
day’s intergovernmental system is “over- 
loaded.” 

The Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations (ACIR) study on 
the Federal grant system consists of 14 
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volumes and took 3 years to complete. 
ACIR found that despite some consoli- 
dation, the number of assistance pro- 
grams is increasing and the programs 
are becoming more narrow. At last count, 
there were seven different highway safety 
grants; a half-dozen grants for forest- 
related programs; 23 for pollution con- 
trol and abatement; 36 for social serv- 
ices; and 78 for elementary, secondary, 
and vocational education. By some esti- 
mates, there are over 1,000 separate 
mandates imposed on local governments. 
No wonder the system is not running 
smoothly; no wonder the percentage of 
Americans that believe the Government 
will “do what is right” fell from 77 per- 
cent in 1964 to 34 percent in 1976. 

Through the 500 separate categorical 
programs, enough paperwork is imposed 
on State and local governments to cost 
some $5 billion for them to complete. 
Federal regulations contribute heavily to 
this paperwork burden. One study found 
that between November 20, 1975, and 
January 7, 1976, 26 issues of the Federal 
Register contained 31 EPA air pollution 
items. This translates into an annual 
rate of 270, or more than 1 for every 
working day. Between July 1975 and 
March 1976, 359 changes and additions 
in the regulations for the program were 
published in the Federal Register, and 
77 new rules were proposed. In the letter 
transmitting its final report to the Pres- 
ident, the Commission on Federal Paper- 
work wrote: 

Many people feel, and the Commission 
agrees that a multi-million dollar wall of 
paperwork has been erected between the 
Government and the people. 


The language contained in the resolu- 
tion which resulted will help the Senate 
begin to tear down that wall of paper- 
work and to promote grant consolida- 
tion, and I am prepared to do whatever 
I can to assist. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Delaware for 
his precise comments. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to take just a moment to commend 
and join with the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, Senator DURENBERGER, 
and my other distinguished colleagues in 
support of more flexible and workable 
Federal grants to State and local govern- 
ments. And I am optimistic that, as we 
go about the business of implementing 
Federal budget reductions in the coming 
days and weeks, we shall heed the wise 
recommendations of our Budget Com- 
mittee in this regard. 

As my colleagues have noted, the pres- 
ent mechanism for allocating grants to 
local governments is a bewildering array 
of as many as 500 separate grants, most 
of which require singular and specific 
administrative procedures and reports. 
Clearly, the system has become too 
cumbersome and is in need of immediate 
reform. 

I would submit that we shall not have 
a better opportunity to attain that re- 
form than at this time. We have em- 
barked on a difficult but necessary regi- 
men of budget reductions at the Federal 
level. A substantial portion of those re- 
ductions will fall into various grants pro- 
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grams. Our Budget Committee, several 
other Members of the Senate, President 
Reagan, and numerous State and local 
officials as well, have all noted the need 
to review the totality of governmental 
responsibilities and to return to the State 
and local governments those duties best 
administered by them. 

As we go about this business, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of redefining our federalist struc- 
ture, we must give these State and local 
governments not only the resources, but 
also the administrative means to carry 
out their new, or renewed, responsibili- 
ties. We must reduce the intense and 
choking level of Federal administrative 
requirements. All of us have listened in 
recent weeks to the Nation’s Governors, 
mayors, and State legislators as they 
have commented on the Federal spending 
reductions. Virtually to a person, they 
have said they and their governments 
can continue to carry out their necessary 
functions if the budget reductions are 
accompanied by regulatory and paper- 
work reductions. 

I do not mean to imply that the specific 
problems and needs for which individual 
grants were created have been elimi- 
nated—if that were the case, these grants 
themselves should be eliminated. Rather, 
what I am attempting to convey to my 
colleagues is that we have created a veri- 
table avalanche of Federal grant pro- 
grams in the last decade and that with 
those new grants have come an unneces- 
sary and inefficient administrative 
burden on State and local governments. 

Certainly, the purpose of these grants 
should be maintained. But the means and 
administration of these specific programs 
should be left to the wisdom of State and 
local officials in each possible instance. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I believe 
that in the order we have been following, 
an amendment I will now propose on re- 
storing funds for unemployment compen- 
sation would properly be put forward at 
this time. Unless I hear an objection on 
the majority side, I will go ahead with 
my unemployment qompensation amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is correct. We 
expect that the Senator from Michigan 
will be next, and I assume that is the 
amendment he has chosen. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes. I am prepared to 
proceed, if there is no objection on the 
other side to my proceeding at this time. 

Mr. CRANSTON. If the Senator would 
proceed, it would be perfectly appro- 
priate. 


Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator. 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 49 
(Purpose: To restore funds for unemploy- 
ment compensation) 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
The Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
for himself and others, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 49. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with “outlays” in 
line 19, strike out through 1983“ in line 
20 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“outlays by $47,409,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983”. 

On page 7, beginning with “outlays” in line 
17, strike out through 1983“ in line 18 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “outlays 
by $10,585,000,000 in fiscal year 1983”. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am 
offering this amendment on behalf of 
myself and Senators LEVIN, KENNEDY, 
SARBANES, METZENBAUM, WILLIAMS, and 
MOYNIHAN. 

My amendment would restore a por- 
tion of the funds cut from the unem- 
ployment insurance program by this 
resolution. Specifically, the amendment 
would add $285 million in outlays in fis- 
cal year 1983, so that we would not force 
jobless workers, after 13 weeks of unem- 
ployment, to accept minimum wage jobs. 

I hasten to add that because of the 
timing of the proposal, which would re- 
quire States to amend their existing un- 
employment insurance laws, no dollar 
ns actually occurs until fiscal year 
1983. 

The purpose of this Nation’s unem- 
ployment insurance system is to tide 
workers through a period of joblessness 
until they can find employment suitable 
to their skills, education, and experience. 
In particular, the unemployment insur- 
ance program is designed to provide a 
way for workers to deal with cvclical 
unemployment in our society, which is 
something that affects a number of our 
industries—not all, but many. Unem- 
ployment insurance helps to cushion the 
impact of those periods, these bursts of 
unemployment in the country, when 
recessions occur. President Reagan’s 
budget proposes that we require unem- 
ployed workers to seek and accept a 
minimum wage job. or a iob paving an 
amount at least equivalent to their un- 
employment benefits, after 13 weeks of 
unemployment, except in the case of 
seasonal or other temporary layoffs 
where it can be demonstrated that the 
worker's chances of obtaining work 
comparable to his or her previous job 
are good. The resolution before us to- 
day, as it has been presented by the 
Budget Committee, assumes savings 
from making this fundamental change 
in our Nation’s unemployment laws, 
affecting approximately 280,000 jobless 
workers. 


Mr. President. under current law the 
first 26 weeks of unemployment insur- 
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ance benefits are financed wholly by the 
State. President Reagan’s proposal would 
apply after the 13th week of unemploy- 
ment. So unless we change this proposal 
which is incorporated in the resolution, 
what we would be doing here would be to 
impose a Federal requirement on a pro- 
gram which is wholly funded by the 
State. This is a serious incursion into an 
area of State decisionmaking and in my 
view, should be rejected on that basis 
alone. 

We have, in the past, been very cau- 
tious and very careful about not want- 
ing to invade areas where the States 
have programs for which they have full 
financial responsibility. What is being 
proposed here would breach that line, 
would, in effect, come in and reorder the 
activities at the State level. 

But this is not the only reason why 
this change should be rejected. There 
are also serious questions as to whether 
this proposal is even a practical or feasi- 
ble one. 

The House Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Public As- 
sistance recently asked the administra- 
tion for information regarding how many 
minimum wage jobs are actually avail- 
able to workers who are collecting job- 
less benefits. It is my understanding that 
the Reagan administration was unable to 
supply this information to the House 
subcommittee. So we do not even know 
how many minimum wage jobs are actu- 
ally out there for these workers. 

Let me also point out that there is no 
reason to believe that these jobless work- 
ers will necessarily be able to secure 
whatever minimum wage jobs might be 
available. I wonder, for example, how 
many employers would be willing to hire 
an overqualified worker, knowing that 
this overqualified worker is likely to 
leave that job at the first opportunity, 
as soon as that worker could find a job 
that was more suitable to his or her 
actual job skills and past earnings 
history. 

There is also reason to fear that, to the 


extent that these highly skilled jobless 
workers do obtain minimum wage em- 
ployment, they will do so at the expense 
of other, far less skilled persons whose 
education and experience limit their 
ability to compete in the job market. I 
am thinking here of the structurally un- 


employed, the underskilled, women, 
youth, and minorities. 

If this requirement becomes law and 
highly skilled workers end up displacing 
unskilled workers in minimum wage jobs, 
we will not have achieved a reduction 
in unemployment or a reduction in the 
jobless rolls. We will instead have moved 
one set of people into unsuitable jobs, 
at the expense of another set of people, 
the young, women, minorities, those who 
are already at a severe disadvantage in 
today’s job market. I do not think that 
makes any sense whatsoever. 

So there are serious questions as to 
whether this proposal is a feasible and 
practical one. quite apart from the basic 
merits of the issue. 

I point out that just a few months ago 
Congress enacted legislation as part of 
last year’s reconciliation resolution 
which requires jobless workers to seek 
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and accept minimum wage jobs after 26 
weeks of unemployment. This new Rea- 
gan administration proposal chops that 
in half, from 26 weeks down to 13 weeks, 
the change in the law passed last year, 
requiring jobless workers to seek and ac- 
cept minimum wage jobs after 26 weeks 
took effect yesterday, the first day of 
April 1981. So, we have had really no 
opportunity to see how this might work. 
The ink is barely dry on this change. To 
rush in at this point and make another 
enormous change really makes no sense 
at all. 

Many of the same questions that I am 
raising today also apply to last year’s 
legislation and because that has not yet 
had a chance to be fully implemented, 
let alone evaluated, I do not think it 
makes sense for us to rush ahead and 
in a precipitous manner make this 
change. 

In testimony before the House Sub- 
committee on Unemplovment Compen- 
sation on March 12, 1981, the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, which represents the State ad- 
ministrators of the unemvloyment in- 
surance program, opposed the concept of 
reauiring jobless workers to take mini- 
mum wage ſobs after 13 weeks. I shall 
quote from their testimony: 

The Interstate Conference urges the Sub- 
committee to reject this proposal. A federal 
mandate defining suitable work in the regu- 
lar state program would be a significant de- 
parture from the principles under which the 
federal-state unemployment insurance svs- 
tem has served us well for over 40 years. This 
proposal appears contrary to the Adminis- 
tration’s stated intention to return responsi- 
bilities to the states in order to better serve 
local needs. 


I continue to auote them: 


As you know, the regular benefit programs 
are administered under state laws which 
both define the benefit qualifying require- 
ments and the conditions under which they 
may be received. The states are responsible 
as well for financing the costs of these bene- 
fits. All state laws currently include require- 
ments that claimants be available for and 
seeking suitable work during their benefit 
eligibility. 


That is a critical issue because the 
States that are now carrying this out 
presently deal with this problem in their 
own fashion and I think quite wisely so. 

I am continuing to quote now: 

Furthermore, each state has determined 
definitions of suitable work which reflect that 
state's labor market conditions, the views of 
employers who finance the program, and the 
needs of the workers who benefit from the 
program. 

Particularly in the regular benefits pro- 
gram, the theory of suitable work recognizes 
that each claimant has some skills which 
were utilized during the period of employ- 
ment which qualified the individual to re- 
ceive unemployment insurance benefits. 
States determine what is suitable work for 
an individual claimant, based on his skills, 
past earninvs, the local labor market condi- 
tions, and the length of his spell of unem- 
ployment. States attempt to provide the 
claimant with guidance to jobs which will 
utilize his skills and which will pay wages 
similar to his last employment. This strategy 
means that claimants are encouraged to con- 
tinue using the skills which they have de- 
veloped and have an opportunity to earn 
the highest wages possible. When it becomes 
clear that a claimant will not be able to 
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obtain employment commensurate with his 
or her last job, then energies are directed 
toward locating other types of suitable work, 
which may pay lower wages. 

Automatic referrals to low and minimum 
wage jobs at the 13th week essentially short- 
circuits the State’s opportunity to work with 
the claimant and to seek placement oppor- 
tunities for individuals at the highest pos- 
sible commensurate skill and wage level. The 
impact of this proposal on employers should 
also be considered. Many employers may not 
wish to receive referrals of individuals who 
are overqualified for job openings. Employ- 
ers who do hire over-qualified workers may 
find that these individuals seek other job 
opportunities resulting in increased turn- 
over from the employer. Finally, we should 
consider the overall economic impact: When 
lower paying jobs are filled with higher 
skilled individuals, those with lower skill 
levels are faced with fewer job opportuni- 
ties and potentially must turn to welfare or 
other income maintenance programs for sur- 
vival. 


And that means at the expense of 
Government. 

The Interstate Conference understands 
that recommendations to modify and reduce 
benefit outlays in the regular benefit pro- 
grams are very attractive to the Congress 
when the Nation faces substantial pressures 
to balance the federal budget. However, we 
would only point out that the inclusion of 
state unemployment insurance trust funds 
in the federal unified budget, accomplished 
through Executive Order, creates an artificial 
fund availability. The state unemployment 
insurance trust funds, financed entirely 
through each state’s employer taxes, are 
dedicated solely to the payment of regular 
unemployment insurance benefits to quali- 
fied workers in each state. The state trust 
funds cannot be utilized for any other pur- 
poses or be borrowed from the federal gov- 
ernment or other states. Therefore, we ur- 
gently request that the Subcommittee re- 
affirm the basic principles of the federal- 
state partnership by rejecting proposals 
which disrupt the integrity of the regular 
unemployment insurance programs in each 
state. 


Let me also share with you the com- 
ments of the Michigan Department of 
Labor on this proposal, and I quote them 
as follows: 

This proposal is highly undesirable, for 
several reasons: 

This requirement represents an unprece- 
dented intrusion of the federal government 
into an area that has, since the beginning 
of the unemployment insurance program, 
been left to the states. This extension of 
federal authority runs directly counter to the 
commitment of the new administration to 
reducing federal control and giving more 
autonomy to states in the shaping of pro- 
grams. State control over benefit amounts, 
qualifying requirements. duration. and dis- 
qualification provisions is essential to tailor- 
ing a state program to local needs. Any fed- 
eral standards in this area will necesarily 
be arbitrary because no single standard can 
be sensitive to conditions in all 52 unem- 
ployment jurisdictions. 

This proposal will impose tolerable admin- 
istrative burdens on state Emvloyment Serv- 
ice agencies without providing additional 
staff support. None of the new requirements 
can be effectively enforced without addi- 
tional staff to enforce them. The result 
will be a mass of paperwork with no benefit 
to clatmants or employers. 


The proposal assumed in this resolu- 
tion to force jobless workers to take 
minimum wage jobs after 13 weeks of 
unemployment strikes at the very heart 
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of the philosophy underlying this Na- 
tion’s unemployment insurance system. 
The unemployment insurance program, 
which has served this Nation well since 
its inception, is designed to help jobless 
workers in a period of unemployment 
until they can find work commensurate 
with their skills, their education, their 
experience, and past earnings history. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D’Amato). The Senator’s 15 minutes 
have expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield such time as the Senator may re- 
quire from the time on the resolution. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

So there is also that very important 
aspect to consider here, which is really 
the basic human aspect. It goes to the 
question of why we have an unemploy- 
ment insurance system in the country 
in the first place, and that is to try to 
be of assistance to workers, to tide them 
over through these economic fluctuations 
in our economy. 

I might say, too, that from the point 
of view of employers, employers who put 
together skilled work forces in their own 
respective areas of economic activity, if 
they find themselves because of a reces- 
sion or some other problem that they 
have to lay off part of their work force, 
I think those employers are entitled to 
have a reasonable period of time in which 
to be able to call those workers back and 
expect that those workers will still be 
there ready and able to work. 

So, in a sense, I think this amendment 
not only provides a degree of insurance 
for the workers involved and for their 
families, but as well for the companies 
and for the employers that also will need 
to try to keep their trained and skilled 
work force intact until the economy re- 
covers and they are able to recall these 
workers and get them back on the job. 

So, after such a period as 13 weeks, to 
try to force those workers into a mini- 
mum wage job and displace other people 
really makes no sense. It makes no sense 
to the worker, in the first instance; it 
makes no sense to the minimum wage 
worker who is going to be knocked out 
of a position, and it makes no sense for 
the minimum wage employer who ends 
up with an overqualified worker taking 
that job and who might not be around 
for very long, who might leave to go 
somewhere else or finally try to find 
some work that is more in keeping with 
his own job training and level of achieve- 
ment within his chosen line of work. 

The unemployment compensation svs- 
tem has served as an investment in the 
productive capacity of our Nation’s work- 
ers and, as such, it is an investment that 
has been every bit as vital as invest- 
ments in phvsical plant or in technology 
or other things vital to enabling us to 
have the kind of very complex economy 
that we see in our Nation at this time. 

Once a highly skilled worker would 
find himself or herself in a minimum 
wage job, as a requirement of law, their 
abilitv to search for more suitable work 
would be greatly diminished. 

To ask highly skilled workers to take 
minimum wage jobs is a waste of our 
productive capacity, and is a shortsight- 
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ed policy which will not serve our Nation 
well in the long run. 

Finally, I would just like to say this. 
I hope we never get to the point in this 
country where we feel that we had to 
direct a punitive response at workers 
who have been laid off from their jobs. 
It is very seldom in this country that 
somebody is laid off and is happy about 
it or wants to be laid off. I know the 
workers in my State who are laid off 
more than anything else want to be called 
back to work. They want to be able to 
go back to work. They do not want to 
be receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion; they do not want to be receiving 
any other subsistence benefit. They want 
to go back to work. 

In the auto industry today, a lot of 
our unemployment is due to Japanese 
imports flooding into the United States, 
and those laid-off auto workers are not 
able singlehandedly to stop this. But un- 
til we work out these kinds of problems, 
we ought to have in place a program 
where those workers and those job skills 
in our industrial base can be maintained 
as a national asset, something that this 
country needs not just in time of war, 
when it is absolutely essential, but every 
bit as much in time of peace. 

So I hope we will not ever get to the 
point where we feel that those workers 
who are unfortunate enough to have lost 
their jobs for a period of time, that some- 
how or other we have to come along here 
and impose new requirements that go 
beyond anything we have talked about 
before, and which are arbitrary and 


which will create hardship for them. I 
hope we can resist that impulse. 


I think it would be a negative impulse. 
I think it would be counterproductive 
and I think it runs exactly contrary to 
what we ought to be doing to try to have 
a sense of community and a sense of con- 
nectiveness within our society where we 
help each other and we try to go for- 
ward as a Nation of individuals—226 
million of us—recognizing that from 
time to time if people are in difficulty, it 
makes good national sense to help them 
get out of difficulty, get through it and 
get back on their feet so they can con- 
tinue to produce at the maximum level 
for the well being of the entire Nation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator be 
good enough to yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield time to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts off the resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
Senator Rrecte, which would restore 
these funds. 

The administration proposed and the 
Budget Committee accepted several sig- 
nificant changes in the unemployment 
compensation program, which would save 
$580 million in fiscal year 1981 and $1.8 
billion in fiscal year 1982. 

Most of these savings are achieved by 
making significant changes in the ex- 
tended unemployment benefits program 
which provides 13 additional weeks of 
unemployment compensation during pe- 
riods of particular economic difficulty. 
Under present law when the national rate 
of insured unemployment reaches 4.5 
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percent the extended benefits program is 
activated in all 50 States. 

The spending reductions which have 
been proposed would completely elimi- 
nate the national trigger. Furthermore, 
extended benefits would be triggered on a 
statewide basis only when the increased 
unemployment rate reaches 6 percent. 

In addition, recipients of extended ben- 
efits would no longer be counted for pur- 
poses of calculating a State’s insured un- 
employment rate. 

I am deeply concerned that these pro- 
posals will make extended benefit assist- 
ance inaccessible to many unemployed 
workers who are legitimately in need of 
aid. 

If enacted, almost 1 million unem- 
ployed workers will lose benefits they 
would otherwise receive and only seven 
States will continue to provide extended 
benefits coverage. These proposals are 
based on the assumption that unem- 
ployed workers simply riding the system 
until all benefits are exhausted before 
looking for work. 

In the vast majority of instances this 
is certainly not the case—a fact that is 
demonstrated whenever employers an- 
nounce that they are accepting applica- 
tions for work. In city after city hun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands of 
people line up just to make out an ap- 
plication for 100 or 200 job vacancies. 
The simple fact is that people who do not 
return to work simply cannot find jobs. 

But as disturbing as I find these 
changes in the extended benefit pro- 
gram I am unalterably opposed to the 
provision which this amendment seeks 
to eliminate. That proposal would re- 
quire persons receiving benefits for more 
than 13 weeks to accept jobs paying no 
more than the value of the benefits they 
are receiving or the minimum wage. 

As the Washington Post noted earlier 
this week, this proposal would force 
workers into less skilled jobs thereby 
lowering their productivity and pushing 
unskilled workers out of work alto- 
gether. 

Moreover it will impose a Federal 
standard on what is now an entirely 
State supported program. 

All States already take into account 
the length of an individual’s employ- 
ment in determining the suitability of 
any job offer. 

As the period of unemployment 
lengthens, claimants are generally ex- 
pected to lower their expectations, Ad- 
ditional requirements, if they are not 
simply redundant, would compel recip- 
ients to accept jobs that even State 
Officials would presently not require 
them to accept, placing such a burden 
on both the unemployed worker and the 
State employment services is both un- 
necessary and onerous. 


Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
for raising this issue and for the presen- 
tation that he has made here today. I 
would like to just ask him whether, from 
his own study of the issue. he would agree 
with me that, if this amendment goes 
into effect, effectively what we are doing 
is probably forcing out of the labor mar- 
ket the opportunity for lesser skilled in- 
dividuals out of the labor market en- 
tirely while at the same time lowering the 
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productivity of skilled workers. I think 
this is obvious. But actually we are clos- 
ing down the opportunities for new en- 
tries into the job market, whether they 
be young workers or teenage workers or 
whether they be the women who have 
come into the job market in recent times. 
I am just wondering whether the Sena- 
tor has reviewed that as well as the other 
excellent points that he has made. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Well, I think the Sena- 
tor makes an important point here. And 
that is that many of the individuals who 
are having the hardest time making their 
way into the labor force today are com- 
ing in at entry level, minimum wage 
jobs. It is obvious that if highly skilled 
and highly trained workers are forced to 
take those jobs away from them that 
these newly entering workers at the low- 
est skills levels are obviously going to be 
forced not only out of those jobs and out 
of that chance for job training, but in 
many cases are going to be forced on 
welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We recently held 
hearings in the Human Resources Com- 
mittee on the youth subminimum wage. 
The Senator was present during those 
hearings and I thought made an excel- 
lent point when he pointed out that 70 
percent of the minimum wage jobs are 
now held by older workers, or workers 
that are over 21 years of age and that 
most of these workers have families to 
provide for. 

In other words, we have one group of 
individuals who are trying to provide for 
their families who will be under pressure 
from more skilled individuals who will 
probably replace these individuals unless 
we adopt the Senator’s amendment. 
Therefore, we delude ourselves if we 
think we are going to be saving the tax- 
payer much money under the adminis- 
tration proposal because, as the Senator 
outlined, we will force those individuals 
with lesser skills to accept welfare and 
food stamps and all of the other social 
programs. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I would respond by say- 
ing that one of the things that troubles 
me most is that I cannot see how the 
country can come out ahead financially 
with this proposal. And I think, with the 
reasons that the Senator has just cited, it 
is much more likely that the country as 
a whole will come out behind with this 
proposal. Because of that, I wonder why 
it is being suggested. 

That is why I raise this concern that 
it almost appears that it is a punitive 
requirement that is actually being used 
to almost punish, if you will, workers 
that have been forced out of their jobs. 
And I hope that is not the motive, but 
one starts to wonder, because the eco- 
nomics do not make sense. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And furthermore, we 
in the Human Resources Committee, in 
our dav of listening to those that would 
be affected by some of these budget cuts, 
heard from two unemployed individuals, 
one an auto worker and another a ma- 
chinist, who had been earning well above 
the minimum wage. 

They indicated that they themselves 
are prepared to take any job in order to 
provide for their family but many com- 
panies won’t hire them because if they 
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get called back to their old job they will 
leave. So they get caught between a rock 
and a hard place. For instance, if this 
amendment goes into effect, they would 
be required to take that job. But the em- 
ployer does not desire to take that in- 
dividual because the employer under- 
stands that the new employee will return 
to his or her former job if it becomes 
available since it is a higher paying, more 
highly skilled job. Therefore, the policy 
the administration proposes will put a 
squeeze on the individual as well as on 
the employer. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Well, I would say to the 
Senator that, as it is now, every State is 
free to tailor their response to their own 
particular circumstances. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And we are circum- 
venting that prerogative in this case. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Absolutely. This becomes 
a Federal preemption, butting right into 
the States and telling the States what is 
best for them, which seems to me to run 
exactly contrary to what the other things 
are we are hearing which is to the effect 
that we ought to let States have some 
flexibility and have some room to try to 
tailor these things to fit their own unique 
circumstances. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, I think that is 
a very valid point. 

I listened to the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services dur- 
ing the course of the morning making 
that point on issue after issue with re- 
gards to health care. Here we find, in 
the afternoon, the administration is ef- 
fectively usurping the States’ preroga- 
tives in this area. 

I commend the Senator and I urge my 
colleagues to support the amendment. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I want to thank the 
Senator for his contribution and for his 
leadership in the area over a long period 
of years, and I think that the points he 
has raised here go right to the heart of 
this matter. I hope that all of our col- 
leagues that are listening to this debate 
will weigh these things carefully. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield time to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Levin, from the time 
on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my friend, the 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, I rise to speak in sup- 
port of Senator Riecie’s amendment to 
reduce the savings in this year’s recon- 
ciliation instructions. The Budget Com- 
mittee assumes this savings would come 
about by requiring the work test for 
those on unemployment compensation 
after 13 weeks. 

Most States require that a worker re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance accept 
suitable employment, if offered. Suitable 
employment is usually defined as a job 
in the recipient’s customary occupation. 
That is a fair requirement. It seeks to get 
the worker back into the work force as 
quickly as possible in a position for which 
he or she has been trained and for which 
the individual has the necessary 
experience. 
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The administration and the Budget 
Committee seek to redefine “suitable em- 
ployment” as that which pays gross 
wages equal to at least the higher of the 
minimum wage or the unemployment 
benefit. Practically, that means that 
many unemployed workers will be forced 
to accept employment after 13 weeks at 
a salary near or at the minimum wage. 
This is an unfair requirement. 

My first objection to this proposal is 
that it is an unwarranted Federal inter- 
ference in the affairs of State govern- 
ment. 

This has already been discussed by my 
colleagues from Massachusetts and 
Michigan. 

The individual States set the stand- 
ard for the regular unemployment bene- 
fit program. The Federal role is limited 
to the extended benefits program and 
unless we are to accept a federalization 
of the unemployment insurance system, 
we should continue to let the States set 
the standards for the regular unemploy- 
ment insurance program. My second ob- 
jection is that we do not want to hastily 
force people out of the occupations for 
which they have been trained. One of 
the tenets of the system is to maintain 
the availability of a trained group of 
workers until there is a recovery in the 
industry or the individual’s employer is 
ready to call the person back to work. 
To require a skilled tool and die maker 
to hastily take a job in a fast food res- 
taurant at the minimum wage makes no 
sense at all. It will force that person 
prematurely to pick up stakes and to 
look for work for which he or she has 
been trained. 

In that regard, this assumption by the 
Budget Committee and by the adminis- 
tration is anticommunity because it will 
force people prematurely to leave their 
own communities, to pick up stakes, to 
move their families in a search for work 
for which they are qualified. A person 
who has been a skilled tool and die maker 
cannot make a mortgage payment un- 
der a minimum wage. They cannot stay 
around at a minimum wage job. They 
must leave, with all of the upset that 
that represents in terms of community 
stability. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will support Senator RIEGLE’S 
amendment. We should let the States 
run their programs in the manner which 
they have historically been able to do. 
We should not force a worker premature- 
ly into a job for which they are unsuited 
while they are waiting to return to their 
previous job. We should not interfere 
with the job search of a person who needs 
the extra weeks to locate a position for 
which he or she is trained. Finally, we 
should acknowledge the fact that the 
problem in our country right now is that 
we have 8 million persons unemployed 
and what we should be doing is training 
those persons for useful lives and pro- 
viding jobs that will be productive to 
them and society. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, during 
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the course of his remarks on this amend- 
ment the Senator from Michigan said he 
could not see how we could possibly be 
ahead as a nation by passage of the rec- 
onciliation resolution in the form in 
which it appears before you. It is per- 
haps that inability to foresee the effects 
of the programs which have been adopted 
over the last dozen years or so which is 
primarily responsible for the economic 
morass in which we find our country 
today, with overwhelming inflation and 
with the lack of any growth in produc- 
tivity in our economy, which is the pri- 
mary cause of the unemployment which 
nominally this amendment is designed 
to deal with. 

We are speaking here of an amend- 
ment which will cost a quarter million 
dollars. coupled with what must be at 
least dozens of other similar amend- 
ments proposed during the course of the 
last week, some of which would cost 
more and some of which would cost less, 
but the total of which would very clearly 
subvert completely the economic recoy- 
ery program which is the sense of Con- 
current Resolution 9. 


I believe we can tell the Senator from 
Michigan and the other Members of this 
body exactly what we propose to do. We 
propose, through this resolution and 
through the balance of the economic re- 
covery program with which this body 
will be dealing in the course of the next 
2 or 3 months, to create the kind of 
growth and opportunity in this society 
which will reduce unemployment, and 
reduce it without the excuse that we can- 
not force or require an individual to take 
a position other than a position for all 
practical purposes identical to that 
which he has lost. For every individual 
who legitimately is a full-time partici- 
pant in the work force, and who legiti- 
mately wants only a position identical 
to that which he has already had. there 
are many who are entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance under present programs 
simplv as a result of what is consistently 
and constantlv a part-time or seasonal 
position, which cannot be duplicated in 
the marketplace no matter how success- 
ful our economy is. 

It has, in many professions and many 
occupations, simply been considered to 
be one of the supvlementary benefits of 
particular kinds of employment that un- 
employment insurance is available for 
an extended period of time after a par- 
ticular season is over, and when no such 
jobs are available to anyone under any 
set of circumstances. 


It is important to point out that the 
program on unemployment insurance, 
taken as a whole, has three additional 
elements in it not attacked by this 
amendment. at least one other of which 
is directed at this temporary or seasonal 
type of employment. 

In any event, this set of ideas will not 
force an employer to hire a person too 
skilled for the position which is offered. 
Nothing in the proposal which is being 
submitted to the Finance Committee will 
affect the emovloyer’s right in any respect 
whatsoever. If they fear that a given 
individual will stay with them for only a 
few weeks and then leave for other em- 
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ployment, they need not hire him in the 
first place. 

This is directed at the employee and 
says to him, it seems to me quite reason- 
ably, “After 13 weeks you must seek some 
other reasonable form of employment, 
not necessarily at the minimum wage but 
at the minimum wage or at a percentage 
of your previous salary, whichever hap- 
pens to be higher.” It will not take peo- 
ple who earn $12 or $14 an hour and re- 
quire them to work at the minimum 
wage. 

It will not remove their unemployment 
insurance benefits if no position is avail- 
able to them after 13 weeks, if an em- 
ployer does not, in fact, want to hire 
them. 

It will simply say that we are going to 
have greater incentives to work than we 
have had in the past by saying that an 
individual after 13 weeks must seek 
more than precisely the equivalent of the 
position which he previously held. 

Many people will not even seek such 
employment. They will prefer to go off 
unemployment insurance entirely be- 
cause they have always designed their 
position as a part-time or as à seasonal 
position. 

We must think differently in the future 
if we are to cause real economic recovery 
in this country. We cannot simply excuse 
all of the policies of the past. If the 
policies which the Senator from Michi- 
gan is advocating could bring us out of 
a double-digit inflation, could provide for 
economic growth, I say, Mr. President, 
they would already have done so. 

They have not done so. It is time to 
try something different, something which 
provides a stronger work incentive, some- 
thing which provides employers with a 
greater choice than they have at the 
present time, something that will lead to 
economic recovery in this country and 
not simply the payment of additional 
benefits. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President. I wonder 
if I might request the yeas and nays on 
this amendment? I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that, out of accom- 
modation to a Member on the majority 
side, there is no desire for a vote at this 
particular moment. May I have some 
time yielded to me on the bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I 5855 such time as the Senator may 
need. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank my minority 
leader very much. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
passage of the Senate budget reconcili- 
ation resolution. I feel I have no other 
choice. The people of our Nation may 
have voted last November to cut back 
Federal spending to eliminate fraud and 
waste, to curb the Federal bureaucrat, 
or to put a cap on inflation. I believe 
that did. 

I do not believe, however, that they 
voted for a cruel abandonment of Amer- 
ica’s commitment indeed. America’s obli- 
gation to help those most in need. 
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This resolution constitutes a cruel 
abandonment. It needs to be called just 
that. If we Democrats do not call it that, 
who will? If we Democrats do not oppose 
it, who will? 

The component parts of this resolution 
reflect a political philosophy so far to 
the radical right that there is no reason 
for mainstream Democrats and moderate 
Republicans to embrace it. Despite our 
common commitment to severe fiscal re- 
straint. 

Mr. President, long before the begin- 
ning of budget consideration, I said pub- 
licly that I favored cutbacks in Govern- 
ment spending in an effort to help curb 
inflation, and that I expected to support 
a budget reasonably close to the dollar 
figure proposed by President Reagan. 

But I said that to win my vote, the 
budget would have to insure that the ax 
fell so as not to hurt inordinately and 
inhumanely people who were bound, in 
any case, to te hurt by cutbacks in Gov- 
ernment programs—people like chil- 
dren, the elderly or handicapped per- 
sons, veterans, people who depend on 
the Government for their well-being and 
often for survival itself. 

The so-called safety net under the 
administration’s budget cuts, as they 
came to the floor, was dangerously 
frayed and threadbare. 

It had wide, gaping holes through 
which many thousands—perhaps mil- 
lions—of luckless Americans may fall. 

It was a safety net that was poten- 
tially hazardous to the Nation’s health. 

It still is. 

Most Senate Democrats, with the help 
of a few Republicans, attempted to re- 
work some of the ragged, raveled 
threads of the not-so-safe social safety 
net and to reweave those wide-open 
holes. 

We tried to reduce the cuts in social 
security. We got shot down. 

We tried—three times—to reduce the 
cuts in veterans health programs. We 
got shot down. 

We tried to reduce the cuts in school 
lunches and other children’s food pro- 
grams. We got shot down. 

We tried to reduce the cuts in elemen- 
tary and secondary education and in 
grants to needy college students. We got 
shot down. 

We tried to reduce the cuts in com- 
munity health centers. We got shot 
down. 

We tried to reduce the cuts in mass 
transit. We got shot down. 

We tried to reduce the cuts in urban 
development action grants so as to stim- 
ulate private investment in urban slums. 
We got shot down. 

We tried to reduce cuts in programs 
to conserve energy by weatherizing 
homes. We got shot down. 

We tried to reduce the cuts in pro- 
grams to help low-income people pay 
high fuel bills. We got shot dcwn. 

We tried to reduce cuts in school pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children. We 
got shot down. 

On the other hand, when we tried to 
cut Government spending—for example, 
when we offered an amendment cutting 
such nonessentials as office supplies, 
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travel and filmmaking—vwe still got shot 
down. 

We even got shot down trying to help 
President Reagan get back the money 
he wants to build up the strategic petro- 
leum reserves the Nation needs for its 
economic and military security. 

And we even got shot down when we 
offered an amendment that would not 
have changed spending totals in any sig- 
nificant degree but would have provided 
a far more balanced energy program per- 
mitting more emphasis on solar, geo- 
thermal, synthetic, and other alternative 
fuels and proportionately less on over- 
funded nuclear energy. 

It is clear Mr. President, that not all 
of these programs could have been saved 
from the ruthless purge without violat- 
ing the overall spending target estab- 
lished by the President and accepted by 
virtually every Senator. 

It is clear that several could have 
been spared within, or very close to, the 
target figure. 

So, when one amendment was shot 
down, we offered another in hope that 
we would eventually strike a responsive 
chord in hardened Republican hearts. 

We never did. 

The Republican rule was: Do not 
change anything. 

And Republican rigidity won the day. 

So some of us voted for a good many 
more amendments than was our original 
intention, and the cumulative total of 
their costs is no valid measure of our 
commitment to reducing the gap between 
spending and revenues. 

Mr. President, the Republican victory 
may be a costly victory for the Nation. 

Republican leaders, whipping their 
troops into lock-step conformity, refused 
any accommodation, any compromise 
that might have brought about truly non- 
partisan support for much of the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The Republicans were well disciplined. 

But perhaps they were also frightened. 

Perhaps they were fearful that if they 
lost one vote, they might lose a flock of 
votes. And what they apparently wanted 
was a Republican—not a bipartisan— 
budget. 

That is where we are at the moment, 
Mr. President. 

The people’s hopes now rest with the 
House, fortunately still in Democratic 
hands, and then with the conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. 

I hope, and, indeed, except, that in the 
end, a reconciliation resolution will come 
to the Senate floor that I can support. 

Mr. President, I do not, as our distin- 
guished leader has suggested, view the 
defeat suffered in amendment after 
amendment on this floor as defeats for 
Democrats. I view them, in the words 
of the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, as defeats for children, for sen- 
ior citizens, for handicapped people, for 
working men and women, and for 
worthy projects like rapid transit and 
health care, and for veterans. Veterans 
were among those who suffered the 
worst and most startling defeats, as the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada 
points out. 

Mr. President, once our spending com- 
mitments for fiscal 1981 have been fi- 
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nally made, and we have a budget with 
spending recommendations for fiscal 
1982, we will be in a position to make 
intelligent decisions on the matter of tax 
cuts. 

I support a number of productivity 
tax incentives—reduced capital gains 
taxes, a rollover for capital gains, ac- 
celerated depreciation for buildings, ma- 
chinery and vehicles, larger tax exemp- 
tions for savings and investments, 
research tax credits. 

But I have said repeatedly that I flat- 
ly oppose a 3-year across-the-board 10- 
percent cut in individual income taxes 
as too inflationary. 

I support a 1-year tax cut that would 
average out to around 10 percent, re- 
vised to provide a bigger tax break for 
middle and low incomes and less for the 
upper brackets. 

We need to help offset other tax in- 
creases and to ease some of the burden 
of inflation on the less wealthy. 

But I am prepared to oppose even a 
l-year 10-percent cut in favor of some 
lesser percentage if we face an appreci- 
able increase in Government spending— 
either because of add-ons in the course 
of the budget process or, as is very likely, 
because the administration’s economic 
projections prove out to be as overly op- 
timistic as most of us believe them to be. 

Fighting inflation, not cutting taxes, 
must remain our No. 1 goal. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I must 
confess to a certain degree of puzzle- 
ment over the long speech of the distin- 
guished Senator from California, in 
which he joined a number of what 
seemed to be inconsistent arguments. 


First, the point that, in general terms, 
he agreed with the President’s program 
for cuts in the Federal budget, coupled 
with the fact that he, I believe, has 


voted for every increase in Federal 
spending which has been the subject of 
the last week of debate here, 
coupled 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I have not voted for 
every increase. I voted for a number, as 
I stated, not for all. 

Mr. GORTON. I will withdraw that 
comment. I will say that he voted for 
a significant number of such increases, 
although many of his companions on 
that side of the aisle have voted, for all 
practical purposes, for all of them. 

He then points out at the end that he 
believes that the economic projections 
of the administration are too rosy; that, 
in fact, we will not recover as rapidly as 
the administration hopes from the eco- 
nomic crisis we face at the present time. 

If that is the case, he and the Mem- 
bers on the other side should have been 
advocating more cuts rather than fewer 
cuts in the Federal budget in order to 
bring closer the day on which our budg- 
et will be balanced and we would not put 
pressure on the economy with tremen- 
dous deficits. 

Yet, so far, the only proposed cuts“ 
and I put that word in quotation marks— 
which have been argued significantly 
from the other side are ones which they 
would have laughed at a year ago, be- 
cause they do not involve programs at 
all: general matters, not directed to the 
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jurisdiction of any committee, on travel 
or the like, which certainly will be cut 
substantially by this administration; 
picking figures out of the air for waste, 
fraud, and abuse, for the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs and the like. 
The position simply is inconsistent. 

This is a difficult process. It is not a 
process which anyone on this side of 
the aisle likes any better than the Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle. But 
if we are to change America’s direction, 
we must take tough votes on real pro- 
grams. We have been willing to do so to 
a great extent. Many others on tkat 
side have not, and yet do not believe 
that we have gone far enough, in their 
general speechmaking. 

Iam not at all convinced that we have 
gone far enough. I do not like many of 
the votes that I feel I have been required 
to cast during the course of the last 4 
or 5 days, but I do believe that all of 
them have been necessary if we are to 
have the economic recovery we so great- 
ly need in this Nation, if we are to pro- 
vide job opportunities, real job oppor- 
tunities, in the private sector for the 
people of this country, if we are to bring 
inflation under control for the people of 
this country. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of our time on this 
amendment, if the other side of the aisle 
is prepared for a vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I will 
take a moment on the resolution to re- 
spond, and then the Senator who offered 
the amendment is prepared to yield back 
his time. I wish to respond briefly to the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington, who is a new and re- 
markably effective Member of this body, 
and I am delighted that he is with us. 

I am pleased to engage in a brief col- 
loquy with him. 

If the projections of the administration 
are off in terms of what is going to hap- 
pen to the economy, I believe, in the first 
place, that we should look to change in 
what is presently proposed with respect 
to the tax cuts. I believe we cannot af- 
ford to make 10 percent tax cuts, particu- 
larly not over 3 years, if we are going to 
have a widened deficit as a consequence 
of that cut and as a consequence of the 
Situation affecting the economy. 

In regard to fraud, waste, and other 
abuses of a like nature, we heard a great 
deal about that in the course of the cam- 
paigns last fall, and it sounded as if 
there were huge savings to be made in 
relation to rooting those things out of 
Government. 

We were told of high percentages that 
would have led to saving $13 billion to 
$18 billion when projected into the budg- 
et, in terms of elimination of fraud, 
waste, and abuse. Now it is narrowed 
down to much smaller figures, something 
like $6.8 billion that may or may not be 
rooted out by focusing on that problem. 


We are simply endeavoring to assist the 
Republicans in sticking to their cam- 
paign promises and fulfilling them. When 
we offer amendments designed to do that, 
they are rejected by an overwhelming 
vote from the present majority side of the 
aisle in this body, which leads to some 
wonderment about the statements we 
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heard so freely during the campaign last 
year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, perhaps 
our disagreements are best exemplified 
by that last set of comments. 

We believe that after constant in- 
creases in the real rate of taxation 
foisted on the American people by the 
combination of inflation with the gradu- 
ated income tax, it is very definitely time 
to cut taxes, and to cut taxes substan- 
tially, and that no single step can do 
more to renew our growth of productiv- 
ity in this society. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 
@ Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
proposal which we are debating would 
require the States after 13 weeks of un- 
employment to disqualify a worker who 
refuses virtually any job, regardless of 
whether the job is suitable for the 
worker. This proposal radically changes 
both the standards of the current unem- 
ployment insurance system and the 
philosophy of the unemployment insur- 
ance system. 

The unemployment insurance system 
is not designed as a welfare system. In- 
stead, its purpose is to provide wage in- 
surance to help workers who become un- 
employed until they can find suitable 
work. There is a strong interest in help- 
ing that worker find work to which he or 
she is suited because in such a job the 
worker is likely to maintain a long-term 
commitment to such work, thereby in- 
creasing productivity. 

Those who seek to change the law 
and impose this Federal requirement on 
the States apparently believe that it is 
too easy for an individual to collect un- 
employment insurance under State law. 

While there are problems in the ad- 
ministration of State law due to under- 
funding and enforcement difficulties, the 
State laws themselves are adequate to 
insure that unemployment insurance 
benefits do go to those who are involun- 
tarily unemployed. The State laws do 
require the claimant to be available for 
work, they do require the claimant to be 
actively seeking work, and they do re- 
quire disqualification from benefits if the 
individual involuntarily leaves work or 
is discharged for misconduct. 

This proposed change in State laws 
will only punish those unemployed indi- 
viduals who are looking for productive, 
suitable work and it will not deny bene- 
fits to those persons who fraudulently 
convince the local employment service 
that they are looking for any work at all. 

The second major reason why this 
amendment to restore funds should be 
adopted is because the proposal to change 
State laws would undermine the philos- 
ophy of the unemployment insurance 
system. 

The unemployment insurance program 
was first set up as a Federal and State 
system in 1935 for three major reasons. 

First, the drafters of the legislation 
were concerned that the constitution- 
ality of a wholly Federal system might 
not be upheid bv the Supreme Court. 
second, the drafters wanted to form a 
system which would allow for flexibility 
and experimentation, and third, the 
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drafters of the unemployment insurance 
system recognized that the protection of 
workers was, at that time, a traditional 
function of the States. 

Over the past 46 years, the system has 
worked well in allowing the States to 
form their State insurance programs 
with minimal guidance from the Federal 
Government. 

Unemployment in the 1980's is surely 
a national problem and we may need a 
national Federal policy in dealing with 
it, but we should not attempt to impose 
a not-too-well thought out Federal 
Policy on State programs which are 
funded with State moneys. Even those 
such as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
who favor the idea behind the suitable 
work requirement are reluctant to sup- 
port that idea when it is enforced 
through a Federal benefit requirement. 
We must not make this major departure 
from the philosophy underlying the cur- 
rent unemployment insurance program 
and I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment to restore funds for fiscal 
year 1983 so the Federal requirement will 
not be necessary. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, it is my in- 
tent to vote against the amendment by 
my distinguished colleague from Mich- 
igan, Mr. REGLE. I vote against the 
amendment because it contains no off- 
set for the budgetary savings it would 
sacrifice. I want to make it clear, how- 
ever, that my vote should not be con- 
strued as unqualified support for the ad- 
ministration proposal on unemployment 
benefits. 

As you know, Mr. President, I have 
long worked to enact cost-saving reforms 
of the extended benefits program of un- 
employment compensation. Indeed. last 
session, I was joined by a majority of 
my colleagues in this Chamber in enact- 
ing a reasonable work requirement for 
the federally funded extended unem- 
ployment benefits program. I am ex- 
tremely reluctant, however, to apply a 
similar standard to regular unemploy- 
ment benefits which are the province of 
State governments. I have always be- 
lieved that States rights should be re- 
spected. 

In the next few months, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, pursuant to the recon- 
ciliation instructions in this resolution, 
will act upon the specific budget reduc- 
tions proposed by the administration. I 
want to approach those proposals with 
an open mind and at that time, I will 
urge my colleagues on the Finance Com- 
mittee to carefully scrutinize the entire 

program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
ek 49. fox this question the yeas and 

ave been ordered, an 
will al 8 d the clerk 

e legislative clerk called the roll. 
Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is necessarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WiLLIams) would vote “yea.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BoscHwITZ). Are there any other Sena- 
tors desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[Rolcall vote No. 72 Leg.] 


Weicker 


Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 


Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


e 
Demenici 


East 
Exon 
Garn 


ugar 
Mattingly 


McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 


NOT VOTING—2 
Tower Williams 


So Mr. RrecLte’s amendment (UP No. 
49) was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 27 
(Purpose: To restore funds for the welfare 
reform demonstration programs in the De- 
partment of Labor) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 27. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, beginning with “$10,303,000,- 
000” in line 6, strike out through “$10,913,- 
000,000” in line 9 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$10,228,000,000 in budget 
authority and $7,845,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1982; and $12,310,000,000 in budget 
authority and $10,852,000,000”. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, if I got up 
on the floor of the Senate and said I 
wanted to cut out fat, fraud, and waste, 
and I wanted to get the cheats and free- 
loaders off of welfare and I wanted to 
save money and help balance the Fed- 
eral budget, I could get lots of takers. 
That is an offer we cannot refuse. 
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There is not a Senate office that does 
not receive mail every day that says 
something like this, “Why don’t you get 
those deadbeats off welfare?” Or “I work, 
I pay my taxes, and he makes more on 
welfare than I do holding a job, and I 
work hard.” 

If you were to sit down and design 
your own personal welfare program that 
would effectively address the waste, 
fraud, and abuse in the present program, 
as well as answer the complaints you 
received day in and day out, I daresay it 
would be something like the following: I 
think when each welfare recipient came 
in for revalidation of his welfare eligi- 
bility you would probably require that 
person to sit down with the help wanted 
ads out of the daily paper. You would 
get him on a telephone, give him some 
advice and supervision on how to get a 
job—not workfare, but a job in the pri- 
vate sector. 

Failing that, you would probably then, 
after an intensive effort of trying to place 
this person in a private job, provide them 
with some job training to help them de- 
velop an employable skill, one tailored to 
the need of the local market. Not only 
that, but. you would also require them to 
show up for 4 hours a day for training. 
Now, that is little enough to ask. 

And you would make the program 
mandatory for the able bodied, but you 
would have compassion with this pro- 
gram. You would provide, for example, 
day care help for AFDC mothers. 

The program would include essentials, 
even very basic things like assistance 
ranging from appearance to literacy edu- 
cation for those who could not read that 
want ad in the paper. 

Finally, for those who refused to take 
part in the program, you would kick 
those deadbeats and those cheats off the 
welfare rolls. 


Now that is probably about a summary 
of the program that you would suggest. 


Mr. President, let me tell you, we al- 
ready have such a program. At present 
it is only a demonstration program at 14 
different sites across the country. But it 
shows great promise. 

And it even costs less than was antici- 
pated when we authorized it. It is com- 
monly called the employment opportuni- 
ties pilot program, EOPP. 

The budget knows it as the welfare 
reform demonstration program, admin- 
istered by the Department of Labor. The 
results to date, after a little more than 
a year’s experience, are excellent. I re- 
peat, the experience has been excellent. 


Just listen to the comments of some 
of the people closely familiar with the 
program. 

Mrs. Paula MacIlwaine, commissioner, 
Montgomery County (Dayton) Ohio: 


Here in our county over 50 percent of the 
welfare eligibles going through the program 
have been taken off welfare. We estimate, 
and have facts supporting our contentions, 
that we can deliver $8 million back to the 
Federal Government for each million spent 
on this program. We are catching the 
cheaters. We are insisting every employable 
welfare recipient try to get a private sector 
job. Quite frankly, our most conservative 
business leaders have been our biggest 
boosters for this Welfare Reform program. 
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Mr. Neil Hurley, director of the CETA 
program, Lowell, Mass., consortium: 

Seventy percent of the welfare recipients 
who have participated in and completed the 
program have found unsubsidized jobs. 719 
individuals are now working full time who 
were previously unemployed and receiving 
welfare payments. 

The 70 percent entered employment rate 
does not include another 100 welfare clients 
who removed themselves from AFDC and 
another 110 welfare recipients who had their 
welfare payments reduced or terminated be- 
cause they refused to participate. 


Mr. Hurley again, echoing Mrs. Mac- 
Ilwaine: 

The project has had the major impact on 
eliminating fraud and abuse in the welfare 
system. The project has screened out in- 
eligibles who were working full time and 
illegally collecting welfare payments. We 
estimate that 10 percent to 15 percent of 
the welfare clients contacted fall into this 
category. 


Mr. President, these statements indi- 
cate that this experience is applicable 
all over the country, and I know of no 
reason why it would not be: That is up 
to 15 percent of the people on welfare 
are already holding other jobs and are 
collecting their welfare checks as a 
bonus. 

The reconciliation resolution proposes 
to phase the program out short of com- 
pleting its 2-year demonstration period, 
thereby negating any real benefit from 
the data already collected and insuring 
that full data will not be available when 
we turn our attention to long-term re- 
form of the present welfare system. 
And I think that would be most un- 
fortunate. 

I propose, instead, to permit the pro- 
gram to proceed to its natural conclu- 
sion, though at somewhat reduced cost. 
Frankly, the reduction is made possible 
by the unanticipated success of the pro- 
gram in placing welfare recipients in 
jobs, especially unsubsidized jobs in the 
private sector. Only about 15 percent 
of the enrollees go into public service 
employment. 

My amendment to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 9 would restore budget au- 
thority of $75 million and outlavs of $83 
million in fiscal year 1982 and $53 mil- 
lion in budget authority and $61 mil- 
lion in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

Just a few interesting sidelights on 
EOPP—the employment opportunities 
pilot program. 

First, the 4-hour-a-day attendance 
requirement eliminated a number of peo- 
ple on welfare who were already holding 
adequate jobs but collecting welfare any- 
way. 

Second, this is not workfare or public 
jobs at the public’s expense. Its emphasis 
is directed toward private sector jobs. 

Third, this program is working. It 
should be tried I believe right here in 
our Nation’s Capital; where the Sunday 
Washington Post normally has between 
30 and 45 pages of “Help Wanted” ads, 
covering every kind of work from manual 
labor to nuclear scientists. Jobs are 
available. 

Mr. President, when I first arrived in 
Washington a little over 6 years ago 
someone pointed out to me one Sunday 
the big “Help Wanted” section in the 
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paper. And I have made it a habit ever 
since then to check the Washington Post 
“Help Wanted” ads every Sunday. They 
average between 30 and 45 pages and 
cover day labor work to nuclear scien- 
tists and everything in between. And un- 
less people have problems of literacy and 
cannot read those want ads, I think the 
jobs are available in the private sector 
in Washington. 

I cannot understand for the life of me 
why this approach has not been standard 
practice for the last 25 years. Because it 
is just plain commonsense. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have called up would amend Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 9, the budget re- 
conciliation resolution. This amendment 
would restore $75 million in budget au- 
thority and $83 million in outlays. for 
fiscal year 1982 to the Department of 
Labor's welfare reform demonstration 
program. This restoration is considerably 
lower than the original request contained 
in the January budget, which projected 
budget authority of $174 million and out- 
lays of $159 million for fiscal year 1982 
for this program. The reduction is made 
possible by the program's unanticipated 
rate of success. 

Iam also introducing an impoundment 
resolution aimed at disapproval of the 
proposed deferral of $45.8 million in 
budget authority for the program for 
fiscal year 1981. 

My amendment and resolution would 
do no more than allow for a full 2-year 
test period for the welfare reform dem- 
onstration program, so that complete 
data would be available on this promising 
approach to welfare reform. Continua- 
tion of the program is especially im- 
portant in light of its compatibility with 
the President’s proposed workfare plan 
and the possibility that some such pro- 
gram may be instituted on a nationwide 
basis in the not too distant future. 

The welfare reform demonstration 
program—also known as the employment 
opportunities pilot program (EOPP)—is 
designed to assist welfare recipients ob- 
tain unsubsidized employment by focus- 
ing on job and training opportunities as 
an alternative to welfare dependence. It 
is authorized by section 311(e) of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act. The program is structured to 
provide a full 2-vear test period for each 
of 12 EOPP projects. There are two ad- 
ditional projects which are funded 
through non-EOPP budget sources. The 
14 geographically dispersed sites were 
selected in order to test variations in pop- 
ulation characteristics, industrial struc- 
ture, unemployment rates, wage levels, 
degree of urbanization, and transfer pro- 
gram characteristics. I ask that a list of 
the 14 cities be included in the Recorp as 
if read. 

Each EOPP project has two compo- 
nents. The first component is an inten- 
sive job search program which provides 
for initial and recurring assistance in 
finding private sector employment. It 
also provides supportive services. The 
second component is a job training pro- 
gram which is provided for those who 
are initially unable to find private sector 
employment. 


For a good many years now, our coun- 
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try has been troubled by escalating wel- 
fare costs and has been dismayed by the 
fraud and abuse which seemed to be a 
constant companion of certain welfare 
programs. In its early years, of course, 
CETA programs were not immune from 
these problems. So before extending the 
act in 1978, Congress insisted that a 
number of changes be implemented. For 
one thing, we insisted that job training 
and assistance be focused on those who 
need it most—the truly disadvantaged. 
Second, we asked CETA to initiate a 
partnership with the Nation’s business 
community in order to encourage em- 
ployment in the private sector. And third, 
we insisted on more effective and profes- 
sional management within the programs 
themselves. 

For my part, I have long believed that 
the Nation has an obligation to provide 
employment opportunities to every citi- 
zen who is able to work. But equally im- 
portant, I believe these jobs should be 
located, whenever possible, within the 
private sector. Meaningless, make-work 
jobs in the public sector place an unac- 
ceptable burden on our already bloated 
public payrolls. Even worse, they tend to 
stifle initiative and create an umbilical 
cord of dependency for those they are 
designed to help. 

It is for these reasons that the job 
search assistance programs are so im- 
portant. Rather than providing cash 
grants to those out of work, the em- 
phasis is on employment and training 
opportunities. Instead of forcing the un- 
employed into a pattern of degrading 
dependency, the program offers such 
people the much preferable option of 
supporting their families through a 
regular paycheck. 

The taxpayers also benefit greatly 
from these projects. The EOPP concept 
insures that money we spend in the 
short run will save us many more dollars 
in the long run. Helping people help 
themselves will not only reduce food 
stamp, medicaid, and other welfare 
costs, but will also permit many more 
people to participate productively in the 
economies of their local communities. 

Although the data are incomplete, the 
available statistics highlight the success 
of the program. In August 1980, there 
were 15,310 enrollees. By October 29, 
1980, of the participants who actually 
completed the job search program, 44 
percent of all AFDC eligibles and 48 per- 
cent of AFDC mandatories were work- 
ing in unsubsidized jobs and 32 percent 
of AFDC eligibles and 31 percent of the 
AFDC mandatories were working in sub- 
sidized jobs or training. The Massachu- 
setts and Missouri sites are placing 70 
percent of their job search participants 
in unsubsidized jobs. The total place- 
ment for participants for all AFDC eli- 
gible enrollees was 76 percent. 

Unlike the other projects, the Dayton, 
Ohio, EOPP project was designated to 
also assist general welfare recipients. As 
of October 29, 1980, the total placement 
for participants in the Dayton project 
was 35 percent. However, 46 percent of 
those who did not complete the Dayton 
job search program have had their wel- 
fare benefits reduced or eliminated. 
Thus, the project has shown a strong 
potential for eliminating fraud and 
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abuse in the welfare system. Adminis- 
trators contend that many of the drop- 
outs whose benefits were terminated did 
not participate because they did, in fact, 
have employment. 

For these reasons, I believe that the 
program should be allowed to continue 
for its full 2-year test period, though 
I am willing to see its budget reduced 
by the significant sum of nearly $100 
million in fiscal year 1982 budget 
authority. 

Overall, my amendment would do the 
following: 

Restore $75 million in budget author- 
ity and $83 million in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982; and restore $53 million in 
budget authority and $61 million in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983. 

The impoundment resolution, if ap- 
proved, would have the effect of direct- 
ing obligation of fiscal year 1981 outlays 
proposed for deferral. 

Before concluding, I would like to 
briefly address the administration’s jus- 
tification for discontinuing the welfare 
reform demonstration program. Accord- 
ing to Albert Angrisani, the Department 
of Labor’s Assistant Secretary for Em- 
ployment and Training, the decision to 
eliminate the projects was based on the 
fact that they were intended to support 
the development of strategies to be used 
for legislation provosed by the previous 
administration. This shallow justifica- 
tion overlooks two glaring realities: The 
overwhelming success of the projects to 
date and their compatibility with the 
administration’s workfare approach. 

To summarize, Mr. President, if we are 
truly serious, if we are truly serious in 
the Senate of the United States of Amer- 
ica that we truly want to do what the 
President said: that we want to cut fat, 
fraud, and waste; that we want to get 
the cheats and the freeloaders off wel- 
fare; that we want to save money and 
help balance the budget, I say that this 
program is an offer we cannot refuse. 
My only question is will enough Senators 
join me in this effort so that we can 
keen this very worthwhile program on 
the books. It returns more to the Federal 
Government than it costs and we should 
not let it go out of existence. 

It is incredible to me that we would 
consider cutting a program that is doing 
so well out of the budget. Yet that is 
what is being done. 


Let us cut that fat, fraud, and weste. 
Let us get the cheats and the freeloaders 
off welfare. Let us save money and let 
us help balance this Federal budget. 

This is an offer none of us can refuse. 
I hope Senators will join me. 


I reserve the remainder of my time. 


Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I would 
just say that I wish we could support the 
distinguished Senator, but that is impos- 
sible. Basically, this asks for about $75 
million in budget authority in 1982 and 
$83 million in outlays to do the following: 
To demonstrate that a new welfare 
reform program proposed by President 
Carter should be carried out now. Even 
though Congress refused to do President 
Carter’s program, the distinguished Sen- 
ome would ask us now to put the money 
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I really do not think that that kind of 
welfare program has a chance in this 
Congress when the last Congress would 
not put it into effect. 

In addition, the basic underlying con- 
cept of the demonstration program is 
similar to workfare but for demonstra- 
tion only in certain parts of the country. 
The basic program that the new Presi- 
dent proposes will be workfare across the 
country. I certainly do not think that we 
ought to give any indication here today 
that we want to put a total of $128 mil- 
lion in budget authority and $144 million 
in outlays over 2 years into a demonstra- 
tion welfare program that basically was 
an idea of the Carter administration, 
which Congress refused to pass. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
on the amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the only 
objection I have heard so far is that this 
came up under President Carter. I can- 
not believe that we are so hidebound in 
our political alinements in the Senate 
of the United States that that can be 
the only objection to this amendment. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico says that the present adminis- 
tration is going to propose workfare. 
That is the public trough. That is put- 
ting ourselves back at the public feeding 
trough again—public jobs. All we are 
doing is requiring people to go out and 
rake leaves, pick up cans along the road, 
and so forth. That is at public expense. 

This program is working so far. It is 
putting people to work in the private 
sector. It is getting them off the welfare 
rolls. It is helping them to read such 
common things as the want ads in the 
newspapers each day. It trains them if 
they do not have any work experience. 
It trains them and puts them to work. 
Where it has been tried, it has been 
successful in taking at least 50 percent 
of the people off the welfare rolls. 

Mr. President, it just does not make 
much sense, that we can rise in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and just say we 
will take a partisan attitude on some- 
thing that seems to me so fundamentally 
commonsense and object to it only be- 
cause a former President proposed it. 

I do not want to see us go to workfare 
and keep people at the public trough 
when they can be put out into private 
sector employment; that is, private sec- 
tor jobs. 

We should be trying to get people em- 
ployed in the private sector. Get them 
off the welfare rolls. Get them off the 
system which keeps them on welfare at 
public expense. 


I do not think workfare is going to 
prove nearly as effective as the program 
we already have in pilot status. All we 
are asking today is that this be con- 
tinued in pilot status so that we can get 
the full 2-year experience that was 
planned. Then we will know better how 
to go with welfare in the future. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 
@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
hear a lot these days about workfare 
as a way to end our welfare problems. 
The administration tells us there are 
800.000 able-bodied adults now receiving 
AFDC who can work off their welfare 
grants in community service projects and 
return these savings to the Treasury. 
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Those familiar with workfare pro- 
grams run in California and other States 
will tell you that the approach does not 
work: 

In California, workfare made no dif- 
ference in welfare costs; 

In Massachusetts, work-relief partizi- 
pants actually stayed on welfare longer 
than they would have otherwise. 

But, the employment opportunities 
program we're considering here today 
has produced dramatic results and of- 
fers real promise as a way to put welfare 
recipients to work in productive, private 
sector jobs. 

The city of Lowell, Mass., has operated 
this demonstration program since Octo- 
ber 1979. In that short time: 

Over 700 welfare recipients have been 
employed; 

For every dollar spent $2.27 in welfare 
payments, medicaid, food stamps is 
saved; 

Welfare payments have been reduced 
by $190,000 a month; 

$3.4 million in total welfare savings 
have been realized; 

Welfare recipients that refused to par- 
ticipate had their benefits cut off. 

The program has been so successful 
that the Department of Labor has agreed 
to support its expansion in 10 other Mas- 
sachusetts communities. 

The secret of this phenomenal success 
is the job club. Welfare recipients are 
taught a skill most of us take for 
granted—how to look for a job. They 
spend 8 hours a day, 5 days a week call- 
ing employers, going on interviews and 
learning how to sell themselves and their 
talents. As a result, 80 percent of those 
welfare recipients in the job club found 
work in the private sector. 

To quote the director of the Lowell 
program, Neil Hurley: x 

is is a pro that works. saves 
punis 8 — — jobs. It helps to 
make individuals self-sufficient. It eliminates 
welfare fraud. It is practical. It... injects 
some commonsense into this Nation's 
troubled welfare system. 


Mr. Hurley testified last week before 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee on the merits of the Lowell program. 
I ask that this testimony be inserted in 
the Recor in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Testimony BEFORE House COMMITTEE On 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, MARCH 26, 1981 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee I first want to thank the Committee 
for the opportunity to anpear here today to 
testify on behalf of the Welfare Reform Dem- 
onstration Program. 

My name is Neil Hurley and I am the 
Director of the CETA Program for the Lowell 
Massachusetts Consortium. Appearing with 
me today are Henry Przydzial, Director of the 
Welfare Reform Project, Dan O'Connor, the 
local Welfare Department Coordinator for 
the project, Bill Linnehan, an Employment 
Counselor from the State Division of Employ- 
ment Security and two welfare recipients 
who successfully participated in the project, 
Ms. Janice Gawron and Mr. Gary Cook. 

Our purpose in appearing here today is to 
report to the Committee on the success of 
Lowell's Welfare Reform Demonstration 
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Project and based upon that success to ask 
the Committee to support the continued 
funding of the program. 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


The purpose of the project is to offer Wel- 
fare recipients employment and training op- 
portunities as an alternative to welfare cash 
assistance. 

The project consists of two components: 

1. A job search component which consists 
of an intensive five week private sector job 
search, and, 

2. A work training component through 
which unsuccessful job search participants 
are placed in subsidized employment and 
training activities. 

The project stresses 1, the importance of 
dealing with the participants’ employment 
barriers so that they are job ready and 2, 
emphasizes a positive attitude that the par- 
ticipants are capable of finding employment. 


RESULTS 


The Lowell Program has been operational 
since October 1979. The successful results 
have included the following: 

1. 70% of the Welfare recipients who have 
participated in and completed the program 
have found unsubsidized jobs. 719 individuals 
are now working full time who were previ- 
ously unemployed and receiving welfare pay- 
ments. 

2. 70% entered employment rate does not 
include another 100 Welfare clients who re- 
moved themselves from AFDC and another 
110 Welfare recipients who had their Welfare 
payments reduced or terminated because 
they refused to participate. 

3. For every $1.00 spent, the program saves 
$2.27. To date, the program has saved 
$5,357,128 in Welfare payments, Medicaid 
costs and Food Stamps. An additional $768,- 
216 in revenues are realized per year because 
of the state and federal taxes that these 
individuals are paying due to employment. 
Welfare savings and revenues equal $6,125,- 
344 while the program has only spent 
$2,701,027. 


4. The project has had the major impact 
on eliminating fraud and abuse in the Wel- 
fare system. The project has screened out 
ineligibles who were working full time and 
illegally collecting Welfare payments. We 
estimate that 10% to 15% of the Welfare 
clients contacted fall into this category. 

5. The project has created a delivery system 
which combines the efforts of all the local 
agencies who are in the business of finding 
jobs for Welfare recipients. The Welfare De- 
partment, DES/WIN, and CETA are working 
together in this successful effort. 

SUMMARY 


This is a program that works. It saves pub- 
lic funds. It gets people jobs. It helps to make 
individuals self-sufficient. It eliminates Wel- 
fare fraud. It is practical. It is pragmatic. It 
is whatever other adjective you want to use 
to describe a program that injects some com- 
mon sense into this nation's troubled Welfare 
system. 

It would be unfortunate if the Lowell Wel- 
fare Reform Demonstration Project and simi- 
lar projects operating in 14 other states were 
dismantled. In a time of limited resources, 
it would be a misuse of resources to throw 
away the progress that this program has 
achieved. 

Lowell consortium: Employment 
opportunities pilot program 
Total enrollment 
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Employment opportunities pilot program, 
generated savings 


Welfare savings: 


Average monthly savings 
Months of operation 


8189. 239 
* 18 


Welfare savings to date.. 3, 403, 302 


Food stamps savings: 
Average food stamp pay- 
ment 
Clients employed 
percent retention 
Months of operation 


(719) x 85 


Total food stamp sav- 


Medicaid savings: 
Average medicaid payment 
per month 
Months of operation 
Cases closed 


707, 747 


Medicaid savings 


Taxes generated: 

Federal income tax on $8,400 
with three dependents 

Federal income tax paid to 
date ($608 x 719 x85 percent 
retentionx1.5 years. 

State income tax on 88,400 
with three dependents 

State income tax paid to date 
($230 x 71985 percent re- 
tentionx 1.5 years) 


608. 00 


557, 369 
230. 00 


Total taxes paid 


3, 406, 302 
1, 243, 079 


Welfare savings 
Food stamp savings 
Medicaid savings 
Taxes generated 


Savings generated 


Total 
date 
Total reduction in wel- 
fare expenditures 
PROFILE OF CLIENTS PLACED IN UNSUBSIDIZED 
EMPLOYMENT 
Male: 
Average time on Welfare: 3.3 years. 
Welfare Savings: $420.81/month. 
Hourly Wage Rate: $4.86. 
Family Size: 4.3. 
Age: 30 years. 


program costs to 
— 2, 701, 027 


3, 424, 317 


Female: 
Average time on Welfare: 6.7 years. 
Welfare Savings: $218.80/month. 
Hourly Wage Rate: $3.75/hr. 
Family size: 3.06. 
Age: 33.5 years. 
Characteristics of active clients: 
Male: 25 percent. 
Female: 75 percent. 
White: 74 percent. 
Black: 3 percent. 
Hispanic: 23 percent. 
H.S. Graduate: 34 percent. 
Single parent: 73 percent. 
Limited English: 18 percent. 
Handicapped: 28 percent. 
Offenders: 5 percent. @ 


Mr. DOMENICI. I have yielded back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, if no one 
else wishes to speak, I yield back the 
remainder of my time and ask that we 
proceed to vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 77, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 73 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 


Inouye 
Jackson 


Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Glenn 
Hart 


Sarbanes 
Tsongas 


Metzenbaum 


NAYS—77 


Exon 

Ford 

Garn 
Coldwater 


Mitchell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proymire 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 


F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 


Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McC.ure Weicker 

Melcher Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—1 


Williams 


So Mr. GLENN'’s amendment (No. 27) 
was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I was 
considering offering an amendment, 
which I probably will not do, but I wish 
to take a few minutes to speak on the 
UDAG program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield such time as 
necessary, on the resolution. 

THE UDAG PROGRAM 

Mr. TSONGAS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, there is no program in 
the Government which has had greater 
impact on the creation of jobs, the lev- 
eraging of private investment, and the 


Demenſel 
Durenberger 
East 
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generation of taxes for our most dis- 
tressed cities and towns. 

As one who has spent a great deal of 
his time on economic development is- 
sues, I can say that of all the issues in 
the budget process, I consider the UDAG 
program to be the most important. 

This program should be an integral 
part of the national effort to reindus- 
trialize and revitalize our economic in- 
frastructure. Funds invested in commer- 
cial and industrial revitalization proj- 
ects through the UDAG program accom- 
plish precisely what President Reagan 
has set out to do. In fact, the President's 
revised fiscal year 1981 budget gives rec- 
ognition to this program, by keeping it 
fully funded for fiscal year 1981. 

However, Mr. President, the Senate 
Budget Committee has voted to cut $300 
million from community development 
programs for fiscal year 1981. Let me say 
that while I fully appreciate the spirit 
in which this rescission was approved, 
the magnitude of the rescission is not 
equitable, and it places in grave jeopardy 
the funding of even a small portion of the 
459 projects totaling $984 million which 
are currently in the HUD pipeline. 

It is my understanding that the 
Budget Committee could not say where 
they expected the $300 million in com- 
munity development cuts for fiscal year 
1981 to be absorbed. If the cut is absorbed 
by the UDAG program, it will mean the 
elimination of that program. 

Let me suggest that the short-term 
gains of a total abolition of the UDAG 
are limited. The long-term loss to urban 
investment is enormous, and I believe 
that anybody who is familiar with the 
program appreciates that. 

If we are really serious about reducing 
spending and inflation, we will make 
tough decisions to invest the Federal 
dollar where the return will be the great- 
est. We will not take action which will 
bring the cities to their knees, and make 
them even more dependent on even more 
costly Federal aid for survival. Instead 
we will give the cities the tools they need 
to join the rest of the Nation in making 
an economic recovery. 

If there is any program which is dis- 
tinctly Republican in its origin, the 
UDAG program would be it, since it is 
based on the notion of leveraging in 
private sector money. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether I 
could now engage in a colloquy on this 
program with the chairman, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I want 
to express my concern for the continua- 
tion of a meaningful urban develop- 
ment action grant program for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year and for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983. Our experience with 
the budget process over the last several 
years suggests that UDAG is in real 
jeopardy if it appears that Congress is 
hostile to the program during these early 
budget decisions. We should be careful 
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not to foster misinterpretations of our 
intent today. 

As my colleagues know, there is wide- 
spread support for the UDAG program. 
It effectively uses Federal seed moneys 
to leverage private investments in urban 
areas that the Nation is attempting to 
restore. 

Today, slighly more than $300 mil- 
lion remains unobligated for the remain- 
der of this fiscal year. In fact, $100 
million in grant awards for large city 
projects are due to be announced at 
any moment. An additional $50 million 
in small city grants is scheduled to be 
announced in a few weeks. Private sec- 
tor investments for these projects are 
all lined up and the projects are ready 
to go. It is important that our actions 
at this stage do not inadvertently kill 
promising projects that distressed lo- 
calities have worked hard on and on 
which they are counting. 

It is also important that we make it 
clear that at least $500 million could be 
accommodated for the UDAG program 
in each of fiscal years 1982 and 1983. I 
ask the Budget Committee chairman: 
Could such levels of funding for UDAG 
be accommodated within the current 
reconciliation instruction to the Bank- 
ing Committee? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts that the an- 
swer is “Yes.” 

I acknowledge that UDAG has been a 
very useful program. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has cited examples where 
it has been helpful in his State. It also 
has been helpful in my State. We have 
had examples where it has helped pro- 
duce in one community more than a 
thousand jobs. 

It is my understanding that the ad- 
ministration intends to maintain UDAG 
type activities as a separate category 
under the community development block 
grant program and that it will have 
funding of its own in the range of $500 
million for fiscal year 1982. 

That is what I understand and recon- 
ciliation certainly allows that to occur 
within the jurisdictional committee. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I thank the Senator. 
That is also my understanding. But in 
the current budget atmosphere there is 
always a chance that programs can fall 
through the cracks. 

It is terribly important in my State 
and I expect in all States to the mayors 
but most importantly to those in the 
private sectors who are planning long- 
term investment in UDAG projects that 
they have firm assurance that the pro- 
gram will have a predictable life. I hope 
an amendment is not necessary to give 
that assurance. 

It will be very helpful if the chairman 
of the Budget Committee will state that 
our decisions today will leave room for 
funding of the UDAG program for the 
remainder of this year at the level pro- 
posed by President Reagan and further 
funding for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 
in the range of $500 million. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I can assure the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that, as the 
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Budget Committee moves to prepare the 
first budget resolution, the committee 
will begin with funding assumptions that 
underlie the reconciliation instruction. 

I am certain that this base does not 
preclude funding for UDAG for the re- 
mainder of this year and that it would 
be adequate to accommodate fiscal year 
1982 and fiscal year 1983 funding for 
UDAG-type activities in the range rec- 
ommended by the administration, which 
is somewhere near $500 million. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I thank the Senator 
for his participation in the colloquy. 

In light of that assurance I will not 
offer a further amendment on this today, 
and I hope that the message will be clear 
across the country that UDAG is alive 
and will continue. This administration is 
committed to it as well. 

I think those of us who have had per- 
sonal experience in how it worked will 
be supportive as time goes on. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator 
for the questions. and it was my pleasure 
to participate with the Senator. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
2 minutes off the resolution? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield whatever time 
is necessary. 

Mr. SARBANES. I appreciate it: 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts in underscoring the im- 
portance of the urban development ac- 
tion grants program. This program has 
been a tremendous stimulant to eco- 
nomic development and job creation, the 
very objectives which everyone is now 
asserting we wish to accomplish for the 
Nation. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
pointed out, this program has been par- 
ticularly successful in obtaining private 
investment for projects in areas of eco- 
nomic difficulty and has led to signifi- 
cant permanent employment in the pri- 
vate sector in many of our Nation’s cities. 

The UDAG program is a program that 
has worked extremely well in my own 
State. It has met its objectives and is a 
program which should be continued. It 
has been most successful in leveraging 
private inyestment. Nationwide, for 
every dollar of Federal money more than 
$6 in private funds have been invested, 
totaling almost $12 billion nationally in 
private investments. 

It has helped to strengthen the eco- 
nomic base of numerous cities across the 
country. 

In Maryland, participation in this pro- 
gram has been enormously successful, 
We have the highest investment ratio in 
the country. For every Federal dollar 
that the project has received in Mary- 
land from the urban development action 
grants program, private industry has 
provided just under $9. In other words, 
we have almost a 9-to-1 leverage ratio 
with respect to the urban development 
action grants program. 

It is, therefore, a program which has 
worked well to bring forth private in- 
vestment, jobs, and a strengthened eco- 
nomic base. 
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I join the Senator from Massachusetts 
in underscoring the importance of this 
program and the importance of carrying 
it forward for the purpose of economic 
revitalization of our Nation. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SARBANES. I yield to the Senator. 

(By request of Mr. Tsoncas, the fol- 
lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp:) 
© Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, the 
Budget Committee had to consider an 
enormous number of proposals in a very 
short period of time. The committee’s 
report implies that the reconciliation in- 
struction would face a substantial cut in 
the UDAG program immediately. In the 
last few days, I have checked into the 
implications of a sudden $300 million 
cut in community development pro- 
grams, and I am convinced that it just 
does not make sense. 

The Budget Committee majority staff 
apparently looked at the unobligated 
balances in the community development 
block grant and UDAG programs and 
suggested in the markup documents that 
$300 million of those balances could sim- 
ply be rescinded. Well, let us look at the 
facts of how that cut would hit. 

The block grant program today shows 
unobligated balances of $3.45 billion for 
the remainder of this year. But those 
amounts are not just sitting there. Vir- 
tually every dollar of that amount is al- 
ready spoken for by local communities 
all across the country. Each block grant 
community has known for some time 
how much community development 
money it can expect. Each community 
had to develop plans for approval 1 or 2 
or 3 years ago. Each one has made im- 
portant local commitments under the 
program. Each community has based its 
budget decisions on the expectation of 
receiving its promised share. 

The administration wants to launch 
a new policy of turning responsibility 
back to local governments. It makes no 
sense to suddenly throw the plans of 
those governments into turmoil. 

Many communities in my own State 
are stretched financially to the breaking 
point. They desperately need their block 
grant share to meet basic community 
services. Most will be hard pressed 
to make a gradual adjustment to lower 
funding levels. But it is certain that 
many communities would suffer a severe 
fiscal blow from a sudden reduction this 
late in the year. 

The block grant application review 
process for this year is already well 
under way. By the time Congress will 
have finally acted on the reconciliation 
bill, most communities will have re- 
ceived their grants. Fifty percent of all 
grants are made by June 30. It would be 
an administrative nightmare to try to 
recapture funds from communities, and 
it would be an unfair hardship to place 
the burden on those communities who 
happen to be last in line. 

Even if the block grant program would 
suffer substantial cuts. Under the admin- 
istration’s proposal CD block grant funds 
would be diverted to carry out activities 
that are now financed by the weatheriza- 
tion program of DOE, and the neighbor- 
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hood self help program, the 701 planning 
grant program and the section 312 reha- 
bilitation loan program. CD block grants 
would have to be stretched to cover cuts 
in those programs of $160 million in 
fiscal 1981 and $380 million in fiscal 1982. 

Therefore, rescinding the CD block 
grant amounts at this stage of the year 
simply is not practical, it is not respon- 
sible. 

That means that deep cuts would fall 
squarely on the UDAG program. Today, 
the unobligated balances for UDAG stand 
at $318 million. But rescinding fiscal 1981 
funds for UDAG would seriously damage 
local efforts to create new jobs in eco- 
nomically distressed areas across this 
country. 

Over 450 UDAG applications involving 
about a billion dollars in requested fund- 
ing is now pending. Private firms, private 
lenders and local communities have in- 
vested time and money in bringing these 
projects to an advanced stage of develop- 
ment. They have in good faith relied 
on the availability of funds that have 
already been appropriated. Announce- 
ments for the next round of grants, in- 
volving about $100 million in projects for 
large cities was scheduled for yesterday, 
April 1. Applicants are waiting on a 
moment-by-moment basis. The April 
round of awards for small cities will be 
announced only a few weeks from now. 

A false signal of the Senate’s intent 
could kill a large number of development 
projects that are ready to go and would 
produce private sector jobs in distressed 
areas. 

UDAG has demonstrated solid results 
in over 1,000 projects. It has stimulated 
over $6 of private investment for every 
Federal dollar or a total of $12 billion of 
private investment in recent years. It has 
created or retained 470,000 permanent 
jobs at a one-time cost of $6,660 per job. 
It has produced over $320 million in an- 
nual local tax revenues or 17 cents in 
local tax revenue for each UDAG dollar. 

UDAG helps locate new industry in 
areas where there is much poverty, high 
unemployment, and weak financial con- 
ditions. It creates jobs that reduces un- 
employment and welfare costs. It makes 
fuller use of existing roads, water and 
sewer systems, and other underused 
infrastructure. 

The UDAG program has proven that 
the Federal Government can act in a 
timely and sensitive way to reinforce 
private sector initiatives that strengthen 
local economies. UDAG gives communi- 
ties and private firms great leeway in 
inititaing projects that make sense at 
the local level. A small, highly profes- 
sional staff helps refine ideas and acts 
promptly to facilitate private develop- 
ment. 

UDAG has received widespread praise 
from informed analysts. 

The House Appropriations investiga- 
tions staff said UDAG is successful. 


A special advisory panel of the Urban 
Land Institute, comprised of noted pri- 
vate businessmen concluded that: UDAG 
‘creates new private investment, jobs, 
and taxes, the private investment would 
not occur without public aid, and 
UDAG is working well. 


Dr. James Howell (senior vice presi- 
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dent of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, a respected economist and a Repub- 
lican) testified before Senate Budget 
Committee: 

Over the years, I have come to realize how 
vitally important grant programs can be to 
the stimulation of private sector capital 
formation in cities where the cost of doing 
business is out of line with other areas and 
where there is widespread social hardship 
and poverty. 


The Council for Northeast Economic 
Action studied 11 old New England cities 
and found that Government funds were 
needed to leverage private investment in 
53 percent of all private sector deals— 
and only three Federal programs ac- 
counted for 90 percent of those cases. 
Those three programs are industrial rev- 
enue bonds, SBA loans, and UDAG. 

Local officials and private businessmen 
who have been involved with UDAG 
clearly judge it to be a valuable program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have let- 
ters inserted in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

I thank the Budget Committee chair- 
man for his statement on this matter. It 
is important for a very important pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

CITY or DETROIT EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
February 17, 1981. 
Hon. Donatp W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: I would like to share 
with you my concern over the current dis- 
cussions concerning cutting the federal 
budget through the elimination of the Ur- 
ban Development Action Grant (UDAG) 
program and the elimination of or substan- 
tial underfunding of programs of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. The 
availability of these programs has been criti- 
cal in our efforts to revitalize our City and 
in fact, were it not for these programs, many 
projects now underway throughout Detroit 
could not have been successfully undertaken. 

The UDAG program, as you know, lever- 
ages and stimulates needed private develop- 
ment in distressed urban areas. In cities like 
Detroit, it has served as a means of reducing 
the cost penalty that exists to businesses 
that choose to develop in bullt-up cities vs. 
cleared suburban land. Costs such as those 
associated with the demolition of existing 
structures, the rehabilitation of buildings, or 
the relocation of utility lines are but a few 
examples. 

Detroit has most recently used the UDAG 
program to fund the Central Industrial Park 
project. This project, better known as the 
General Motors Plant Project, is the most 
important undertaking within the City in 
recent history. The plant, to be completed 
before the 1984 model run, will directly em- 
ploy over 6.000 workers and result in an ad- 
ditional 25,000 workers being employed in 
related industries thus relieving the human 
suffering caused by our 16 percent unem- 
ployment rate. 

The plant will also serve as the nucleus of 
& revitalized industrial area both in the cities 
of Detroit and Hamtramck. The new private 
investment represented by this project will 
provide a significant increase in tax base to 
the City from property, income and business 
taxes. 

The public costs associated with this effort 
are avproximately $180 million. This will pro- 
vide 465 acres of cleared land to GM within 
the cities of Detroit and Hamtramck at pri- 
vate costs comparable to those encountered 
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in a “greenfield” suburban site. Without the 
$30 million of UDAG funds, the public work 
would have been jeopardized, more likely 
causing GM to relocate its current Detroit 
ussembly out of our City. 

The second project important to the City 
that would not have been undertaken but 
for the UDAG funds, is the Washington 
Boulevard “Trolley Plaza”. This residential 
project is the first effort by the City and the 
private sector to provide market-rate hous- 
ing directly in the Central Business District. 
The 350-unit apartment, now under con- 
struction, is serving as the focus for the gen- 
eral revitalization and redevelopment of 
Washington Boulevard as a major residential 
and retail area. Shortly after the UDAG 
funding was provided for the project, an 
additional 600 residential units were com- 
mitted to the area and the feasibility of con- 
verting the abundoned Heritage Hotel to res- 
idential use generated proposals from inter- 
ested developers. In addition to serving as a 
catalyst for downtown housing, the project 
is important for providing the market to the 
proposed Cadillac Center Shopping Mall. 

Finally, the UDAG program has enabled 
the City to revitalize the Oakman Mall, one 
of the City’s oldest neighborhood shopping 
centers. Oakman Mall, serving a stable resi- 
dential area, has been subject to the same 
market and demographic trends that have 
resulted in the abandonment by businesses 
of many commercial areas within the City. 
Oakman Mall suffered particularly when 
Sears Roebuck closed their store a number of 
years ago. The Mall is now being redeveloped 
with Sears and other tenants occupying 
renovated retail space. The neighborhood is 
now looking forward to being served by a 
fully redeveloped shopping area. 

In the three projects where UDAG funds 
have been critical to funding and particular- 
ly to leveraging private funds, EDA funds 
have also, no less importantly, been involved. 
EDA's programs are expected to fund much 
of the demolition and site improvement 
work necessary to the construction of the 
Central Industrial Park project. The City has 
made a pre-application to fund those work 
items. In addition, the Washington Boule- 
vard Plaza where the Trolley Plaza is being 
constructed, was constructed as an attrac- 
tive public activity space providing a resi- 
dential atmosphere with EDA funds. Finally, 
Oakman Mall public right-of-way improve- 
ments including new lighting and pedestrian 
ways were again funded by EDA. There are 
many other examples in the City where EDA 
funds and UDAG funds have been jointly 
used to fund public and private portions of 
projects. 

In addition, the City of Detroit, ike many 
other cities across the country, has benefited 
from the variety of EDA programs such as 
direct loans, loan guarantees, public works 
grants and technica] assistance. Without this 
federal agency's assistance, many economic 
development activities critical to the busi- 
ness vitality of Detroit would not have oc- 
curred. 

Critical to Detroit is the recent Auto Com- 
munity Adjustment Program which the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration has ini- 
tiated. The current planning phase is to be 
followed by the award of implementation 
grants to assist us in the revitalization of 
our auto-dependent economy. 

My support for the continuation of these 
programs is without reservation. The pro- 
grams have become a vital part of this and 
other cities’ revitalization efforts. Both 
UDAG and EDA’s staffs understand the chal- 
lenges and problems which confront urban 
areas today. I hope that their experience and 
fine programs continue to be available to 
assist cities like Detroit in building their 
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futures as economically and socially vital 
centers to live and work. 
Sincerely, 
COLEMAN A. YOUNG, 
Mayor. 


Crry oF HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 
February 13, 1981 
Hon. Donato W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: The government of 
the City of Hamtramck and its citizens are 
thankful and appreciative as the recipient 
of a 30 million dollar Urban Development 
Action Grant from President Ronald Rea- 
gan's administration. We are hopeful that 
the additional grant of 5 million dollars will 
receive approval of the present administra- 
tion. 

This grant will aid our distressed city and 
alleviate the stress and depression of our 
citizens caused by the closing of the Dodge 
Main Plant of the Chrysler Corporation. It 
will culminate in the building of the new 
500 million dollar facility by General Motors 
Corporation that will result in the preserva- 
tion of at least 7,000 direct jobs and make 
their automobiles competitive with foreign 
imports. If our additional grant is approved, 
I can assure you of at least 25 million dollars 
of private investment and an additional 1,000 
new jobs in our economy. 

In my opinion this is the best federal pro- 
gram to assist industry as the recipient com- 
munities must prove and provide a 5 to 1 
benefit ratio. If the program cannot be pre- 
served in its present manner, some type of 
joint funding by local government and fed- 
eral government should be adopted. 

I am confident you will urge your col- 
leagues to preserve this program, which pro- 
vides a measure of encouragement to our 
young generation who are seeking employ- 
ment in the private sector. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT KoZAREN, 
Mayor. 
Crry or SAGINAW, MICH. 
February 16, 1981. 
Hon. Donatp W. REGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: The current debate 
concerning proposed domestic spending cuts, 
particularly as such cuts might affect the 
Urban Develobment Action Grant (UDAG) 
program, is of supreme concern to the City 
of Saginaw. 

The City of Saginaw, hard-hit by the con- 
tinuing downspiral in the automobile indus- 
try with its resultant negative effects upon 
the local, state and regional economy, stands 
as a viable example of the positive aspects of 
the UDAG program, both in what the pro- 
gram has allowed us to accomplish in the 
past and the potential it holds for our future. 

A UDAG loan in the amount of $1.5 mil- 
lion was awarded the City of Saginaw in 
1978, that being the amount needed to 
bridge the financial gap between an eco- 
nomically do-able project and one that had 
remained, with all attendant frustrations, 
in the planning stage for some eleven years. 

Most importantly, HUD's approval of the 
loan said that the federal government was 
satisfied that the total $5 million project 
was sound and manageable and would, in- 
deed, generate additional private investment 
in the central city, in the instance of the 
City of Saginaw, a total of approximately $41 
million. 

I am most pleased to point out that the 
long-awaited reality of the hotel further re- 
sulted in an infusion of positive thinking in 
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regard to our central city which has today 
translated into an investment and develop- 
ment climate responsible for a projected 
total of $130 million worth of new construc- 
tion and redevelopment. 

Additionally, the reality of the hotel was 
the primary ingredient in the forging of an 
effective, working relationship, partnership 
if you will, between the private and public 
sectors in the City of Saginaw. 

That partnership is credited as an influ- 
encing factor in our city being able to secure 
the interest of a Toronto, Canada, based de- 
velopment firm, Azlea, Inc., which today has 
plans for construction of a major, mixed-use 
project within our central city consisting of 
new retail, office towers, and public space 
and with an estimated cost of $61 million. 

It is interesting to note that the develop- 
ment, which will have significant and posi- 
tive economic and social impact upon not 
only the City of Saginaw but the entire Tri- 
City area, (Saginaw, Midland and Bay City, 
Michigan), includes plans for a 200-unit ho- 
tel as a part of Phase Two activity. 

The project, called Saginaw Center and 
Commons, as perceived will result in some 
1,600 new and permanent jobs within our 
community, as well as create approximately 
€00 construction related jobs over a two-year 
time period. 

The earlier hotel project resulted in the 
creation of 2C0 new permanent positions and 
another 100 positions during the construc- 
tion phase. 

It is crucial that I point out that the fi- 
nancial packaging of the project to date cen- 
ters on the availability of an Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant in the amount of ap- 
proximately $5 million, to be leveraged 
against a projected private investment of 
some $41 million, for Phase One construction. 

The availability of such federal assistance 
has been a major factor in the City of Sagi- 
naw being able to secure the interest and 
initial planning investment (in the area of 
some $70,000 for market feasibility studies 
and architectural concepts) of a firm as 
strongly qualified as Azlea, Inc., which ranks 
as one of North America’s largest and most 
successful development firms. 

Aside from the potential positive impacts 
upon the community in the way of more 
jobs, economic diversification and increased 
tax base, the hotel project and now Sagl- 
naw Center and Commons has been a great 
boost for all downtown businesses and has 
created a renewed interest in city invest- 
ment and development generally. 

Put another way, the progress we have 
made to date could not have been possible 
without the UDAG program, or the use of 
public funds to stimulate private invest- 
ment. 

The private-public partnership we have 
forged to unite the community with a single 
purpose of economic growth and stability 
would not have evolved to the point it is 
today. 

To quote from a recent editorial in the 
Saginaw News: 

“Cities such as Saginaw, hoping to ener- 
gize urban redevelopment, cannot do it by 
wishing it. The job requires imagination, in- 
novative ideas, energy, support from those 
with ability to invest, and a lot of coopera- 
tion between government and the private 
sector. 

“We've finally seen these elements come 
together for a new downtown hotel after 
years of disappointment. It’s more than just 
a new building. It's a tangible sign of bet- 
ter things to come.” 

Sincerely, 


Mayor. 
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Orry or LANSING, 
Lansing, Mich., February 9, 1981. 
Hon. Donatp W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C . 

Dear SENATOR RIEGLE: Over the years, there 
have been some strange programs concocted 
in Washington, D.C. However, there have been 
some excellent ones, and these have far sur- 
passed the oddities. 

One of the excellent ones is the economic 
assistance provided by the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Actual positions of em- 
ployment can be created, or retained, not 
“make believe” jobs. Not only has the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration assisted 
us in retaining 1,600 real jobs in one indus- 
trial project alone, but the assistance is lead- 
ing to one of the largest expansions by pri- 
vate industry in the history of the City of 
Lansing. Officially, the expansion will be an- 
nounced within two weeks. Imagine, if you 
will, the tremendous and positive effect such 
will have on the lives of people, and on the 
economy of this Capital City of Michigan. 

Another excellence program is the Urban 
Development Action Grant Program, first re- 
searched by the Ford Administration and im- 
plemented by the Carter Administration. 
U.D.A.G. provides a highly meaningful tool 
for cities to improve and to create real jobs, 
through the formula of merging private dol- 
lars with public funds. 

The City of Lansing has received approval 
of two U.D.A.G.’s, one for the Number One 
Block of the Central Business District, which 
is generating $50 million in new investment, 
the second for a badly needed, and major 
housing project Just south of the State Cap- 
itol Complex. 

As a result, the City will greatly benefit in 
a number of ways: 

A new tax base is being created; 

Approximately 1,300 real jobs will result 
from the development of the Number One 
Block, providing self-sufficiency and dignity 
for & lot of people; 

A whole new interest is developing in our 
Central Business District and private devel- 
opment is already underway. 

Sir, if cities are to survive, the aforemen- 
tioned are outstanding routes—I commend 
them to you. 

Respectfully, 
GERALD W. Graves, 
Mayor. 


Kemp, KLETN. ENDELMAN & BEER, 
Southfield, Mich., February 18, 1981. 
Hon. Donatp W. RIEGLE, Jr.. 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Don Campbell. 

DFAR SENATOR RIEGLE: I am writing you in 
reference to the Reagan Administration pro- 
posal to substantially diminish or abolish the 
Urban Development Action Grant Program. 
This program is a categorical grant approach 
to the serious problems which confront cities 
today regarding the revitalization of deteri- 
orating downtown central business districts. 
It is our firm belief that a return to the old 
“Block Grant“ formula as was implemented 
by previous Administrations would seriously 
impair the efforts of cities in attempting to 
arrest this deterioration. 

Essentially, the good things that can be 
said about UDAG far outweigh its faults. 
First of all, the UDAG concept has resulted 
in a minimum of red tape and a maximum 
“turnaround time” between the point at 
which initial discussions with the applicant 
take place and the point at which the monies 
are disbursed. Another asset of this program 
is the fact that a specific amount of that 
money has been targeted for distressed cities, 
unlike the effect of the Block Grant Programs 
of the mid-70’s which was to provide signif- 
icant assistance to wealthier communities 
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and areas which were not distressed. Another 
benefit which has arisen under the UDAG 
program is the availability of consulting 
services for local governments in determining 
how best to apply the UDAG money in plan- 
ning and implementing downtown revitall- 
zation projects. Finally, the UDAG concept 
has been highly successful in leveraging the 
private commitment of investment capital in 
our most distressed urban areas. This is 
evidenced by our ongoing “Pontiac Plan", 


The most important accomplishment of 
the UDAG Program from our perspective has 
been its effect in insulating Mayors from 
pressures exerted by local community groups. 
Under the old Block Grant formula, monies 
disbursed to a locality, became the target of 
scores of local community groups which in- 
sisted upon directing the funds to “pet” 
activities, such as housing, weatherization, 
and others. Under the UDAG formula, the 
monies are earmarked for specific projects. 
The success of this kind of approach is, 
again, dramatically demonstrated in the 
“Pontiac Plan” which is now being con- 
structed in downtown Pontiac with UDAG 
participation, and which has leveraged pri- 
vate development and created new entry- 
level jobs. 

At this point, I wish to return to a dis- 
cussion of the adverse effects of the pre- 
vious Block Grant approach utilized by prior 
administrations. First of all, monies which 
were disbursed to localities were not dis- 
tributed according to a specific pre-selected 
formula. As discussed above, this fact caused 
considerable turmoil at the local level as 
various special interest and community 
groups vied for control of the funds. Con- 
sequently, during the mid-70’s Block Grant 
funding came to be recognized by commu- 
nity groups in Pontiac as a source of hous- 
ing assistance. This greatly diminished the 
percentage of the Block Grant funding which 
could have been devoted to economic rede- 
velopment. In addition, much of the Block 
Grant assistance was distributed to non- 
distressed localitles—such as Orlando, Flor- 
ida; Phoenix, Arizona; and Houston, Texas. 
The UDAG legislation alleviated this prob- 
lem by earmarking a certain percentage of 
UDAG funds for distressed cities. 

Another drawback of the old Block Grant 
formula was the fact that it denied funding 
for several developments in the City of Pon- 
tlac which are now eligible for funding under 
UDAG. Specifically. these projects which were 
not allowed funding under Block Grant 
formulas included auditoriums. convention 
centers, museums, and concert halls. As you 
may know. an imnortant element in the suc- 
cess of the Pontiac Plan includes the even- 
tual construction of a museum, auditorium, 
and a hotel-convention center on that site. 
Consecuently, any return to the Block Grant 
approach to urban assistance would have to 
take into consideration this additional draw- 
back of the old policy. 

In the event that Mr. Reagan’s Block 
Grant formula is accepted by the United 
States Congress. sienificant changes would 
have to take place in order to make it more 
successful than the program which was im- 
plemented in the mid-70’s. One recommenda- 
tion which we would make in this regard is 
to earmark a stated percentage of Block 
Grant money (for example, twenty-five per- 
cent) for distribution to the State—which 
could then turn around and distribute that 
money to localities according to UDAG-type 
formulas. Another recommendation would 
be to establish more svecific formulas which 
Washington would aonly in providing the 
funds directly to localities. In other words, 
a formula for Pontiac would emvhasize the 
channeling of Block Grant money to down- 
town redevelopment based wnon a studv of 
the city’s needs made in consultation with 
city leaders. This would, hopefully, reduce 
the amount of confusion at the local level 
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which in the past has been brought on by 
special interests vying for Block Grant fund- 
ing on behalf of favored projects. 

Obviously, my position is clearly in favor 
of retaining the UDAG method of urban as- 
sistance. it employs concrete formulas which 
can be utilized to direct funding to specific 
and needed urban redevelopment projects. It 
provides an insulating layer of federal deci- 
sion making which serves to reduce the 
amount of local level struggle between 
special interest groups for funding which 
may not directly or effectively address the 
more immediate problems of a community. 
In addition, UDAG has been extremely suc- 
cessful in reducing the delays and confusion 
in decision making both in Washington and 
at the regional level regarding the eligibility 
of applicants for UDAG assistance and the 
provision of that assistance. 

In conclusion, as Mayor for the City of 
Pontiac—and as an individual who has had 
extensive experience in the implementation 
of federal urban assistance policies during 
the past decade—it is my strong recom- 
mendation that every effort be made at the 
national level to preserve the UDAG program. 
This program has proved to be effective, 
eficient, and totally relevant to attempts 
which have been made in the past twenty 
years to restore our deteriorating urban cen- 
ters. The Block Grant approach as it was 
conceived and implemented had several 
drawbacks—all of which served to weaken 
the effectiveness and efficiency of such pro- 
grams as they were applied to distressed 
urban centers. In the final analysis, it has 
been established to my complete satisfaction 
that the categorical approach—with strict 
formulas—is the most effective way to target 
federal assistance for the redevelopment of 
distressed cities without causing unnecessary 
and inefficient delay. The Block Grant pro- 
gram proved to be a cruel hoax in meeting 
the problems and satisfying the needs of dis- 
advantaged and low income Americans. The 
UDAG approach, on the other hand, has re- 
sulted in dramatic progress toward putting 
people back to work, diversifying the indus- 
trial base of distressed localities, and, 
perhaps more importantly, giving people 
hope. We feel that the strongest endorse- 
ment of this program is now being con- 
structed in downtown Pontiac: The number 
one distressed city in the nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALLACE E. HOLLAND, 
Mayor. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., 

Center Bay City, Mich., February 16, 1981. 
Hon. DONALD RIEGLE, Jr., 

Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: I am writing to ex- 
press support for the continuation of the 
Urban Development Action Grant program 
in Bay City, Michigan. 

Our involvement with U.D.A.G.-supported 
activity is the Wenonah Park Plaza project 
here in Bay City. 

This protect is crucial to the revitalization 
of downtown Bay City. Without the parking 
provided by the Action Grant, this project's 
feasibility would be in grave doubt. With the 
grant, Bay City’s downtown is looking for- 
ward to a tremendous boost. 

Peoples National Bank is one of several 
local businesses which are limited partners 
in the Bay City Development Partnership, 
lead development entity for Wenonah Park 
Plaza. We have also committed to act as 
lead bank in $4.5 million of construction 
financing for the residential condominium 
component of the protect. 

Total private investment in Wenonah Park 
Plara will be $40 million. The Action Grant 
is $8.2 million. Bav Citv voters have author- 
ized up to $10 million in general obligation 
tax increment bonds to support the project 
and other downtown improvements. 
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This is an excellent example of the positive 
results that can be produced by a timely in- 
jection of federal funds in an economically 
distressed community. Millions of dollars of 
private capital are being sought for our 
downtown area. Public and private sectors 
are cooperating for the maximum mutual 
benefit. 

I believe that this is an endeavor worthy 
of continuing. 

Thank you for your efforts in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
CLIFFORD C. VAN DYKE, 
Chairman and President. 


FLINT AREA CONFERENCE, INC., 
February 17, 1981. 
Hon. DONALD W. RIEGLE, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR: As you may know I serve on 
the Board of Directors of the International 
Downtown Executives Association, an organi- 
zation which represents more than 300 down- 
town organizations whose boards are com- 
prised of the leading industrial, business and 
financial interests in their respective cities. 
On January 29 and 30 that Board met in 
Washington to discuss urban policy issues 
and the Reagan administration. An immedi- 
ate consensus formed: The fundamental 
issue was continuance of an Urban Develop- 
ment Action Grant program. Whether Dallas, 
Philadelphia, Manhattan, Detroit, Syracuse, 
Atlanta, Denver or Springfield, Illinois the 
number one issue was maintenance of a cate- 
gorical program providing an opportunity for 
private sector participation in the revitaliza- 
tion of our cities. By any name a program 
such as the Urban Development Action Grant 
is necessary to protect existing investment 
and promote reinvestment by the private sec- 
tor in our central cities. That message was 
delivered in a luncheon meeting with Craig 
Fuller, Secretary to the Cabinet. 

The Urban Development Action Grant pro- 
gram has acted as a catalyst for reinvestment 
in Flint creating jobs and diversification for 
a very distressed local economy. While news 
media from across the country concentrated 
on the plight of our city—the highest unem- 
ployment in our nation—we were about re- 
building. That would not have happened 
without the stimulation of a UDAG-type pro- 
gram. Two major grants totalling $15 mil- 
lion have leveraged over $80 million in new 
private investment in Flint. It is a simple 
truth that without this program, neither 
project would be underway. 

The Urban Development Action Grant pro- 
gram in Flint has been efficient, effective and 
productive. 

There is little argument with a desire to 
cut the federal budget across the board. It is 
reasonable to expect that federal aid to cities 
must be reduced as well as federal aid to ag- 
riculture; but eliminating or emasculating 
the most effective and efficient program of a 
department seems neither wise nor fulfilling 
of purpose. 

You may expect our fullest support for any 
efforts you may initiate which are directed 
toward retention of the essence of an Urban 
Development Action Grant program. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES S. SHEAFFER, 
President. 
Crry or FLINT, MICH., 
February 19, 1981. 
Hon. Donato W. REGLE, Jr., 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: The purpose of this 
communication is to request your support 
of the Urban Development Action Grant Pro- 
gram which, as you know, is currently under 
the threat of elimination as part of the Fed- 
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eral budget cuts being proposed by the 
Reagan Administration. 

The Urban Development Action Grant Pro- 
gram has had a tremendous impact on the 
City of Flint. This $16 million the City of 
Flint has received in Action Grant funds 
has generated six private dollars for every 
Action Grant dollar received. The four proj- 
ects currently being funded by the Action 
Grant program will generate over 1,400 new 
jobs. The annual increase in the City’s tax 
base is approximately $2 million a year. 

The spin-off benefits to neighborhoods as 
& result of the Action Grant program are 
substantial. Approximately $1.5 million an- 
nually will be available through the recap- 
ture of Action Grant funds for neighborhood 
revitalization. 

Without the Action Grant program, $142 
million (total cost of all four Action Grant 
projects) would not have been committed 
for investment within the City of Flint. The 
Action Grant program has provided the nec- 
essary impetus to move critically needed 
projects from the planning stage into suc- 
cessful implementation. 

The Action Grant program has lived up 
to its promise. The program has provided 
the incentive necessary to attract private 
investment to distressed cities such as Flint. 
The program is restoring the vitality of the 
City of Flint by creating jobs, by increasing 
the tax base, and by making this City more 
livable and economically viable. However, 
there is still much more work to be done. As 
a part of Flint's overall economic develop- 
ment strategy, a number of exciting, dy- 
namic projects are planned. These projects 
need the investment incentives provided by 
the Action Grant program if they are to be 
realized. 

I know you will join me in support of the 
Action Grant program by strongly voicing 
your support, on behalf of Flint and other 
Michigan cities in the U.S. Senate. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES W. RUTHERFORD, 
Mayor. 
THE FRIENDLY CITY, 
February 17, 1981. 
Hon. Donatp W. RIEGLE, 
Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: As you may know, 
the City of Hazel Park received approval for 
a UDAG project in December, 1978. During 
this period the cost of borrowing began to 
skyrocket which created a situation whereby 
our project became economically infeasible. 
As a result, we were notified by HUD in Sep- 
tember, 1980 that our project was being 
terminated. The termination letter provided 
that we could reapply at a later date. Since 
that time, we have been in touch with the 
proposed developer of the project who is most 
anxious to proceed as soon as the cost of 
borrowing declines. 

This project based on our projections 
would have a significant impact on the City 
of Hazel Park. We are a city of some 20,000 
people within an area of 2.8 sq. miles. The 
city is nearly 95% built up with no poten- 
tial of expansion. The homeowners of the 
city carry 70% of the tax burden. This proj- 
ect is anticipated to increase our industrial 
tax base by some $7,£00,000 resulting in 
approximately $525,000 in additional taxes, 
equally important 105 new jobs would be 
created. As you can see this protect will have 
a significant impact on our city. 

I trust this information is of some benefit 
to you in your effort to assure that this 
worthwhile program is continued. 

Sincerely, 
Mayor STEPHEN ZERVAS, 
City of Hazel Park.@ 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I, too, 
share the belief that the UDAG program 
is beneficial. In the past few weeks 
“economic recovery” have been the buzz 
words in these Halls, in this city, and, 
indeed, throughout this Nation. We all 
recognize the need to tighten our belts 
and to cut back on Federal spending. 
We are all sensitive to the need to make 
our economy more productive. In the 
Senate we are examining the Federa) 
Government’s role in the economy and 
the consensus seems to be to cut back on 
Federal spending and to encourage in- 
vestment in the private sector. Our at- 
titudes toward economic recovery di- 
rectly affect the economic health and 
welfare of our Nation’s cities. 

I do not understand how, under the 
guise of economic recovery, we can 


agree to cut a program that is specifi- 
cally designed to promote the economic 
recovery of our most distressed commu- 
I wholeheartedly support the 
action grant— 


nities. 
urban development 
UDAG—program. 

UDAG’s are Federal grants that assist 
distressed cities and urban counties to 
strengthen their economic, employment, 
and tax bases through a combination of 
public and private investments in eco- 
nomic development projects. The basic 
Federal grant acts as seed money to 
leverage substantially larger commit- 
ments from private investors. 


Mr. President, we must encourage 
private investment in our cities. And good 
economic development programs—pro- 
grams proven effective—should be main- 
tained and allowed to work. UDAG is a 
prime example. 

The Senate Budget Committee would 
have us rescind $300 million from unob- 
ligated funds designed for community 
development for fiscal year 1981. Some 
suggest that this money must come out 
of the UDAG program which means that 
the UDAG program would have no funds 
for the remainder of this fiscal year. 
Fortunately, the colloquy between Sen- 
ators Tsoncas and Domenicr cleared up 
this matter so that UDAG can continue 
for this fiscal year. 


UDAG's are an effective development 
too. In California alone, UDAG's have 
provided $137 million as inducement to 
start 52 separate projects leading to the 
construction of shopping centers, mixed 
residential areas, industrial sites, hotels, 
office and convention centers, and com- 
munity facilities. The Federal money 
brought forth private investments of over 
$1 billion in California, creating and 
sustaining some 27.400 permanent new 
jobs. In the past 3 years UDAG’s have 
made the difference between further de- 
cline in distressed communities and a 
chance to revitalize the local economy 
and vastly expand the job market. 


The city of Commerce in East Los 
Angeles is a case in point. Commerce has 
been a major industrial center for many 
years. But in the 1970’s several large 
manufacturing plants there either shut 
down or relocated. The city of Commerce 
which has a high number of unemployed 
and low income people, lost approxi- 
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mately 19,000 jobs over a period of 10 
years. 

Then Commerce received a $6.6 million 
UDAG to help finance construction of a 
manufacturing complex on the site of an 
abandoned steel plant. Private invest- 
ment amounted to over $102 million for 
manufacturing and warehousing, plus 
office space and commercial buildings. 
More than 3,100 jobs will be created 
through the project and city tax reve- 
nues will increase substantially in the 
years to come with a revitalized tax base. 

Similarly, the city of Glendale last 
year received a $6.7 million UDAG to 
assist construction of a 1,730-space 
parking garage as the touchstone to ex- 
pansion of a regional shopping center. 
Private investment totaled $43.8 mil- 
lion. Some 1,215 permanent jobs were 
created plus 400 additional construction 
jobs. City taxes and other taxing au- 
thorities stand to gain more than $1 
million additional revenue a year from 
the project. 

Still other California cities—San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Watts, 
and many more—can point to UDAG 
success stories. The same is true for 
scores of cities throughout the United 
States. These reports add up to a pro- 
gram that works. UDAG builds upon the 
strengths of cities and city neighbor- 
hoods. 

American cities were built by the pri- 
vate sector, and ultimately it will be the 
private sector which will rebuild them, 
employ their citizens and expand the 
local tax base. In the meantime, it 
should be Government's role to provide 
the leadership to encourage public- 
private partnerships to make our Na- 
tion more productive. Cities that have 
spent considerable time, money, and 
effort on the development of their ap- 
plications for fiscal year 1981 should not 
be penalized by the proposed rescission. 
Indeed, for many communities, the 
UDAG’s for fiscal year 1981 may be the 
only chance they will have to revitalize 
their sluggish economy. 

Mr. President, I believe that this pro- 

gram is most worthy and I am pleased 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee (Mr. DOMENICI) 
agrees that it was not the intention of 
the Budget Committee to cut funds for 
the UDAG program beyond the Presi- 
dent’s levels. 
@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues, Senator Tsoncas, 
Senator Sarsanes, and Senator RIEGLE, 
for the privilege of joining in this 
colloquy on urban development action 
grants. Let me say that I have been a 
long time in government. I have seen 
these efforts come and go. The one that 
has impressed me most—truly—is the 
UDAG program. In our State of New 
York, we got our share. not more or less, 
but just exactly what the population dis- 
tribution would be: Out of some $1.9 bil- 
lion since April of 1978, New York has 
gotten $169 million. This amount has 
produced $848 million in private invest- 
ments. about a 6-to-1 ratio. 

In Jamestown. N.Y.. the first brass and 
zinc foundry in two generations in Amer- 
ica has just been opened. In Broome 
County, N.Y., in the town of Union, a 
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very large enterprise is about to get 
started in which a company that was 
manufacturing copiers in Japan is mov- 
ing that operation to a new plant built 
with the assistance of UDAG funds. This 
grant of $3.5 million generated a private 
investment of $18 million. And, in 
Buffalo, just the kind of movement back 
to the center city that UDAG was de- 
signed to encourage is—in fact—occur- 
ring. A major bank is renovating its his- 
toric, original building and bringing all 
of its satellite offices in from the suburbs 
to be housed in an impressive new office 
building. A new hotel is also being built 
which will support the investment in the 
city’s new convention center. 

I have heard from communities 
throughout New York—both large and 
small—letting me know how the UDAG 
program has helped bring new invest- 
ments, jobs, and activity back into the 
hearts of our cities and towns. 

This program works, and the impres- 
sive, professional teams who conduct it 
are in place and experienced. To let it 
just disappear into a block grant, I 
think, would be costly. It makes no sense. 
Federal funds expended in the commu- 
nity development block program are a 
one-time expenditure. Bv contrast, more 
than 75 percent of UDAG’s made to cities 
are loaned to private developers, and the 
loans are then paid back to the cities to 
be utilized again for further economic 
development. This impressive aspect of 
the UDAG program is seldom mentioned. 

I thank the Chair. And I thank my 
distinguished colleagues from Massachu- 
setts. Maryland. and Michigan.@ 

Mr. SARBANES. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for vielding. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President. T vield 
such time as he may need to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 50 
(Purpose: To restore funds for low-income 
energy assistance) 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRES™TING OFFICER. The 
amendment. will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. BMEN), 
for himself. and Mr. Tsoncas Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Hart, Mr. PELL, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. BUMPERS, 
and Mr. Recre proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 50. 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent thet the reading of 
the amendment be disrensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, becinning with “authority” in 
line 16, strike out through “%47.694,000,000” 
in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Authority bv 852.425.000.000, and 
outlavs by 836.545.000 00. in fiscal year 
1932: and to reduce budget authority by 
$*8,828,000,000, and outlays by $47,294,000,- 
000”. 

On page 10, beginning with 10.303.000. 
000, in line 6. strike ont through “$10.913,- 
000,000” in line 9 an4 invert in Neu thereof 
the following: “#9.903.000.000" in budget au- 
thority and 87.528. 000. 00 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1982; and $11.963.000,000 in budget 
authority and 810,513. 000.000“. 
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Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add as cosponsors 
of this amendment Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Hart, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. BUMPERS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, we have 
in a sense voted on this amendment al- 
ready. This amendment adds $400 mil- 
lion for the low-income energy assist- 
ance program, a program which primar- 
ily assists the elderly and the needy. 
We have not voted on this amendment 
thus far because previously fuel assist- 
ance was part of a package of programs 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. CHAFEE). Although I voted for 
the Chafee package, I can understand 
how some of my friends on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle and Democratic 
side of the aisle may wish to vote for this 
amendment but did not want to vote for 
all the other aspects of the Chafee 
amendment. 

This amendment gives them an oppor- 
tunity to do just that. 

Mr. President, I am particularly con- 
cerned that Senators who have been here 
for the last couple years have an oppor- 
tunity to keep their commitment that we 
all made several years ago. 

In June 1979, we passed a bill in this 
body at the request of the then-President 
Carter to decontrol over a period of time 
the price of natural gas. I voted against 
that bill, but I recall hearing this Cham- 
ber echo and reverberate with assertions 
on the part of my colleagues who were 
voting for the decontrol bill that we were 
going to vote for decontrol in order to 
help promote production, but not at the 
expense of the poor, the elderly, and 
those in need. Although we acknowledged 
that the price of energy and home heat- 
ing oil was going to skyrocket, we were 
going to assure that the elderly and the 
poor of America were not going to bear 
all of the increased costs attributable to 
the energy decontrol bill. 

Then in the spring of 1980 after some 
herculean efforts on the part of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle, we 
passed a windfall profit tax bill. The 
principle behind the windfall profit tax 
was not that we did not want corpora- 
tions to make profits—we acknowledged 
the importance of increased profits and 
the importance of the oil companies 
making money—but what we wanted to 
make sure that they did not make profits 
at the expense of those people who would 
not be able to make it, those people who 
would not be able to heat their homes 
and drive the car, et cetera. 

So we passed the windfall profit tax 
and we said we would set-aside a portion 
of that tax to insure that the social needs 
that would occur as a consequence of the 
dislocation caused by the skyrocketing 
price would be met. We were going to 
make assistance available to those folk 
not only in the Northeast, the North, and 
the Midwest, but also to those elderly 
who needed their air conditioners down 
in the South. We were going to see to it 
that we took care of some of those folk. 
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We passed the Home Energy Assist- 
ance Act under the leadership of Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle, from Sen- 
ator KENNEDY to Senator Javits, Senator 
METZENBAUM, and others, a bill which 
overwhelmingly passed. 

Mr. President, that program worked 
pretty well. I come from a small State, 
but just in my State of Delaware, where 
we have less than 600,000 people, we 
found that a total of 27,530 persons in 
9,731 households were served this winter. 
Over 3,500 of those households were 
elderly, and close to 1,000 were handi- 
capped. 

It worked. People were not forced to 
choose between food and heat. People 
were able, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous increase in inflation, to eat, and 
they were also able to heat their homes. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that with 
these budget cuts we are breaking 
faith with the people. We are saying that 
we are going to cut this program, we are 
going to cut it significantly beyond what 
it is and has been. 

We do not even consider the fact that 
if this administration has its way imme- 
diate natural gas decontrol is just around 
the corner, at a time when over 53 per- 
cent of all households and the same pro- 
portion of elderly households heat their 
homes and apartments with natural gas, 
so we are going to give them a double 
whammy. 

What we seem to be saying here is 
that in our fervor to cut the budget, not 
only are we going to cut programs that 
are worth while, not only are we going 
to go forward with new programs that 
do not make sense, but we are going to 
breach an implicit promise we made with 
the elderly in this country. We are now 
going to decontrol the price to heat your 
home. We have already decontrolled the 
price of home heating oil, which has 
doubled or tripled in price, now we are 
going to decontrol natural gas, which 
will make the price of gas go even higher. 
At the same time, we are going to let vou 
worry about that. We are not going to 
step in and keep our promise to assist 
you in paying those higher prices. 

I do not know, Mr. President, but I 
do not think this President really under- 
stands. Maybe it is just that he does not 
know how many folks depend on this 
program. 

I wonder if he understands how many 
people really have to make basic choices, 
not whether or not they are going to 
go to the beach in the summer for a 
vacation or heat their home, but whether 
or not they are going to have an ade- 
quate diet or heat their home. These 
folks are not keeping the temperatures 
in their homes at 70 and 75 degrees, even 
with the fuel assistance. They are !:2en- 
ing their homes in the low 60’s. 

They have learned to wear sweaters, 
they have learned to turn the heat off 
at night and get under piles of blankets 
and covers. 

I might point out in the weatherization 
program the folks who have taken the 
greatest advantage of that program and 
who have spent the most time and en- 
ergy with their meager resources to 
weatherize their homes have been those 
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elderly folks, the same people who are 
the ones who need this program. 

There is not a whole lot more that they 
can do. There are not any more places 
they can cut. They cannot turn the 
thermostat down any more. 

Here we are in a $3 trillion economy 
and a multibillion-dollar budget cutting 
$400 million for these folks. 

I am sure that the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Maine, Ohio, 
and all those States where it gets cold 
will be prepared to keep the commit- 
ment this body made or be prepared to 
explain to those folks next winter why 
they cannot afford to heat their homes. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is a 
good idea for this body to break its 
promises, especially so quickly. The 
American public, I guess, is getting used 
to our not keeping all our commitments, 
but to do it as rapidly as we are doing 
here seems to me to be a terrible mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, could 
I have 3 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold for just 
a moment? 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold for just a moment, 
I hope to now make a request that will 
facilitate the management of the re- 
mainder of the amendments on this res- 
olution and also suit the convenience of 
a number of Members. 

As I understand it, there are now 
time agreements on the amendment now 
pending by Mr. Bien of 20 minutes to 
be equally divided; Mr. KENNEDY 20 
minutes on an amendment to be offered 
to be equally divided; and Mr. CHILES 
30 minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote ordered on the Biden 
and Kennedy amendments, if one is 
ordered on KENNEDY’s amendment, be 
postponed until the disposition of the 
Chiles amendment and that when the 
Chiles amendment is completed that the 
votes occur back to back first on BIDEN 
for 15 minutes, the standard rollcall; 10- 
minute rollcall on KENNEDY and then 
CHILEs a 10-minute rollcall vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to that. On a few of these 
amendments, if we could get 2 or 3 min- 
utes Iam glad to accommodate the lead- 
ership on both sides. The Senator from 
South Carolina has been extremely ac- 
commodating. I do not intend to delay 
the Senate, but these are important. In 
that spirit I am glad to agree on a time 
limit and I will try to move along. 

Mr. BAKER. In the form of the request 
I made there is no restriction on any 
Senator on time from the resolution, and 
I did not want to limit the time on this 
stacked vote system but to do it when 
debate ended on the Chiles amendment, 
which is third in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield time on the 
resolution, 3 minutes, to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the opportunity to join with my 
colleague from Delaware on this amend- 
ment. He has made the case with fair- 
ness and with a sense of compassion. I 
just want to mention a few additional 
facts. 

The fa-ts are, Mr. President, first, the 
needy people, the elderly people, pay 
four times as much of their income for 
energy as the average American house- 
hold. With the increase in the decon- 
trolled prices, the neediest people, 
primarily the elderly, pay out rising per- 
centages of their fixed income in fuel. 

Second, the group which conserves 
more in its use of energy in our total 
population happens to be the elderly and 
the poor. Thus, in the area of conserva- 
tion they are doing more than any other 
group in our society while, at the same 
time, they are paying a higher percent- 
age of their income, four times as much 
as the average Ameri-an. 

Because of rising energy costs, the 
poor have lost $6 billion in purchasing 
power just in 1980 alone. 

We made a commitment to these peo- 
ple when the U.S. Senate accepted de- 
control. We said the poor would not 
suffer. 

And yet we see they have lost $6 bil- 
lion in purchasing power in 1980. And 
we said that 25 percent of the windfall 
profits tax would go to meet those rising 
costs. That would be $5 billion this year. 

However, today we are not arguing 
about providing $6 billion, or $5 billion— 
we are arguing about whether we should 
cut back on the funds they receive. 

If the Budget Committee figure is 
adopted, it will mean $150 less to the 
average poor household at a time when 
energy costs are climbing every day. 

This particular program, even if the 
Biden amendment is accepted, barely 
would move us back to $1.8 billion, so 
they remain well behind the rest of the 
population in their economic standing. 
Finally, I just make a special plea on 
behalf of the elderly. In my own State of 
Massachusetts, fuel bills have been up 
approximately 75 percent in the last year 
alone, from an average of $900 to an 
average of nearly $1,100. Surely, the eld- 
erly, who are least able to endure those 
fuel cost increases, deserve our help and 
assistance. 

It is a matter of urgency to adopt this 
amendment, and I hope the Senate will 
accept it. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator RIEGLE 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, a lot of worthwhile 
programs are beng reduced in funding 
because we have gotten to the point 
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where we can no longer permit the enor- 
mous growth in these programs. 

They have continued to grow on an 
annual basis. I think we must defeat the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware when we note the fact that 
these programs have increased in fund- 
ing by over 720 percent—720 percent— 
since 1977. 

The low-income energy program was 
expanded in fiscal year 1980 from about 
$200 million to $1.6 billion to help low- 
income people. The program has been 
handled in some respects as another 
welfare program with standardized cash 
payments to quite a large number of 
people. 

The President's proposal will help as- 
sure that the States target the available 
money to people that have serious prob- 
lems, instead of spreading it around to 
a great many people who are not in such 
great need. 

The Federal Government now pro- 
vides nearly all of the financial support 
for the program, even though assisting 
the needy, historically, has been and 
should be a shared Federal-State obli- 
gation. 

Over the years, we have steadily re- 
duced people to the status of dependency 
on the Federal Government to the ex- 
tent that they now look to the Federal 
Government to do things historically 
they tended to look to their local com- 
munities to do. 

It is my belief that reducing Federal 
funding will encourage the appropriate 
State involvement and responsibility. 

The administration of this energy as- 
sistance program has, from the begin- 
ning, been mired in turmoil, controversy 
and inefficiency, which has prompted 
Congress to revise it every year of its 
existence. The program has been char- 
acterized by late payments, vast amounts 
of paperwork and benefit errors. It is ex- 
pected that the President’s proposal will 
streamline the program and remove 
any of these deficiencies. I urge my col- 
leagues to reject the amendment by the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, will the 
manager of the bill on our side yield me 
2 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I am in- 
trigued by the arguments of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. I am also intrigued by 
the fact that it is made by a Senator 
from Texas. 

I find it sort of interesting that in 
fiscal year 1980, this program, which the 
Senator said had just ballooned, was $1.6 
billion and oil cost $12 a barrel. In fis- 
cal year 1981, it was $1.85 billion and oil 
cost $24 a barrel. In fiscal year 1982, it 
is $1.45 billion and oil now cost $35 a 
barrel. 

Now there is a lot of ballooning going 
on around here. But the balloon has gone 
up in Texas and Louisiana and all those 
board rooms, that is where the balloon 
has gone up. 

All I ask is to allow this program to 
keep pace with oil prices. Let us just have 
those poor folks keep pace with those 
folks in the board rooms in Dallas 
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and Shreveport and those other places. 
That is all. 

I do not hear anybody talking about 
great waste, fraud, and abuse in this pro- 
gram. Let us just let it go up. 

I would be willing to cut this program 
if oil companies would cut their oil 
profits and reduce their oil prices in di- 
rect proportion to the cuts in fuel as- 
sistance. 

If it makes sense to spend $1.6 billion 
in 1980, then it sure makes as much sense 
to spend more on this program in 1981. 
The rationale which made sense in 1979 
still makes sense today. 

Mr. TOWER. I just want to note one 
or two things. I will not respond to every- 
thing the Senator from Delaware has 
said. He seems to have the impression 
that oil is produced in board rooms in 
Texas. 

In fact, most of the oil in this coun- 
try is produced by independents. For 
every independent oil operator that has 
gotten rich, there are probably a dozen 
who have gone broke. It is a very high 
risk industry. 

As a matter of fact, it was some of 
our colleagues from the northern part of 
the United States that a few years ago 
were insisting that we raise the import 
quotas on Arab oil. They just could not 
get enough of that Arab oil at $1 a 
barrel and $1.50 a barrel. 

Some of us stood here on the floor and 
said, “You better be careful about reduc- 
ing yourself to a status of dependency on 
the Arab oil.” 

But, no, it was the very Senators who 
are pushing, or some of the very Sen- 
ators who are pushing, this energy as- 
sistance program that insisted we raise 
the quotas, bring in cheap Arab oil, and 
reduce ourselves to the status of de- 
pendency on it. 


So we stacked rigs in Texas because, 
at $3 a barrel, we could not compete. We 
stacked rigs, and in the process, we be- 
came steadily reduced to the status of de- 
pendency on external sources for oil. 
That is why OPEC can set the price. 

So I think, historically, we better set 
the record straight on that. 


LOW-INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
Senator Brven to increase function 600 
by $0.4 billion to add funds to the low- 
income energy assistance program. 


The low-income energy assistance pro- 
gram was enacted by Congress as a nec- 
essary response to Government policy de- 
controlling the price of domestic crude 
oil, and thereby allowing the domestic 
price to rise up to the prevailing world 
price. Aware of the tremendous boon de- 
control would and has meant to the do- 
mestic oil comnanies—estimated at $1 
trillion over the decade—Congress im- 
posed a tax on revenues directly at- 
tributable to that policy. To be phased 
out after 10 years, the windfall profit 
tax is expected to recoup $228 billion over 
this decade: That act specifically desig- 
nated that 25 percent of the basic reve- 
nues be earmarked for assistance to the 
poor. Thus, the enactment of the Wind- 
fall Profit Tax Act last year constituted 
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an explicit commitment on the part of 
Congress to assist in meeting the costs of 
essential home energy needs of low- 
income individuals and families. 

Title III of the Windfall Profit Tax 
Act set forth the details of the Federal 
low-income energy assistance progran! 
(LIEAP), with an authorization level of 
$3.1 billion in fiscal year 1981. 

Despite that authorization level, Con- 
gress appropriated only $1.85 billion for 
this year. 

Now Senate Concurrent Resolution 8, 
as reported by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, proposes to reduce that amount 
by 25 percent. 

Indicative of the inadequacy of this 
year’s program, a report recently pub- 
lished by the fuel oil marketing advisory 
committee of the Department of Energy 
indicated that over the 12-month period 
of 1980, low-income consumers have lost 
$6 billion in purchasing power, due solely 
to rising energy costs. 

To be sure, all Americans are feeling 
the effects of decontrol and the OPEC 
price hikes; they are paying more for 
fuel, gasoline, and goods such as plastics 
and prescription drugs that are derived 
from petroleum. But the poor and the 
elderly on fixed incomes are particularly 
hard hit. Although their energy con- 
sumption is lower than average, their 
expenditures for fuel and utilities repre- 
sent a considerably larger-than-average 
share of their income. Furthermore, low- 
income families and the elderly have 
little flexibility to adjust their budgets 
for higher fuel prices and remain able to 
pay for food, shelter, clothing, and other 
necessities. Keep in mind that while over 
the last 10 years there has been a 100- 
percent increase in the CPI, there has 
been a 1,600-percent increase in energy 
costs. That 15-plus multiple of energy 
costs over the cost of living index is rav- 
aging those least able to meet higher 
costs. 

The situation already is critical, and 
there are no indications it will abate. In- 
deed, there is every likelihood that its 
gravity will increase in light of the ad- 
ministration’s announced intention of 
accelerated decontrol of natural gas, 
which is estimated to double the average 
family’s gas bill immediately upon adop- 
tion. 

If we do not adopt this amendment for 
the low-income energy assistance pro- 
gram, the elderly and the poor in this 
country will be forced to make cruel 
budgetary choices between heating and 
eating. That is a choice no American 
should have to make. 

@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I join my 
colleague from Delaware in supporting 
funding for low-income fuel assistance. 


We have been told that the budget will 
be equitable and will not hurt the truly 
needy. This program has the same goals 
and is therefore deserving of our support. 

As oil prices increase because of oil de- 
control, we must assure that our poorer 
citizens do not bear the brunt of these 
increases. There is evidence that our citi- 
zens have conserved energy as prices go 
up, but one can conserve only so much. 
We should fund this program that allows 
our citizens to pay their fuel bills. 
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This program is no frill, but a neces- 
sary expenditure. We may argue with 
various portions of the energy program, 
but I do not see how we can oppose a pro- 
gram that simply allows people to heat 
their homes. I think we can do more, but 
I do not see how we can do any less. 
© Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to support the amendment 
offered by Senator BIDEN, of Delaware. 
This amendment would restore $400 mil- 
lion to the budget authority of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee for fis- 
cal year 1982 and fiscal year 1983 on the 
understanding that these funds would be 
used for low-income energy assistance. 

Mr. President, I have for the last sev- 
eral days generally supported the budget 
proposals made by the President and 
transmitted to the floor by the Budget 
Committee. In many cases I have had to 
cast difficult votes against funding a vari- 
ety of programs which are now supported 
by Federal expenditures. In each case my 
vote was based on the strong belief that 
getting control of inflation by getting 
control of the Federal budget would be 
far more helpful to those benefiting from 
the program than a vote to restore the 
funds and send the deficit and inflation 
that much higher. 

However, I have opposed the admin- 
istration and the Budget Committee on 
a few votes. I have voted to restore funds. 
All of these votes have one factor in 
common. The issue which has caused me 
to part ways with my President and the 
colleagues of my party is energy policy. 
I voted to restore funds for the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve. I voted for the 
Chafee amendment that would have re- 
stored funds for weatherization. And 
now I will vote with Senator BIDEN to 
restore funds for the low income energy 
assistance program. 

I do not agree with the energy policy 
announced by this President. I do not 
agree that it is appropriate to decontrol 
oil prices and at the same time recom- 
mend a reduction in energy assistance 
for those who do not have the income to 
afford the new high price. I cannot ac- 
cept a policy that says all of our prob- 
lems will be solved, if the Government 
simply steps out of the way and leaves 
energy issues to the marketplace. The 
energy marketplace is a cartel of 13 
mostly unfriendly foreign nations. They 
have no concern for the impact of their 
prices on American jobs. They do not 
decrease prices when the shortfalls dis- 
appear and the glut returns. They do not 
concern themselves for the welfare of 
elderly Americans who have seen the 
cost of heating their homes skyrocket in 
the last few years. 

Mr. President, the budget proposals 
which are included in this reconcilia- 
tion resolution largely abdicate respon- 
sibility for energy policy. No funds to 
bring alcohol fuels and other renewables 
on line. No funds to weatherize the 
homes of the elderly and poor. No sig- 
nificant funding for the SPR to protect 
our security in a shortfall and substan- 
tially less funding for the low income 
energy assistance program, when the 
Government itself through the windfall 
profits tax will reap a $5.8 billion in- 
crease in revenues as a result of immedi- 
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ate rather than phased decontrol. Is it 
reasonable that we should take this $5 
billion to balance the budget and claim 
victory over inflation while ignoring the 
impact of decontrol and further price 
increases on the American public? 

Mr. President, as I say it is a policy 
that I cannot abide and have opposed in 
several votes in the last few days. I will 
continue to oppose this failure to answer 
the energy problems and challenges of 
the Nation so long as it is put forward 
by the President and reflected in the 
proposals that we consider in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
back our remaining time. 

Has all the time been consumed on this 
particular debate? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back our time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, under 
the previous agreement, the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts will call up 
his amendment now. 

Mr. President, we have ordered the 
yeas and nays on Senator Binen’s amend- 
ment. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the 
amendment on the fuel assistance? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They have 
not. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I make 
such a request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 51 
(Purpose: To eliminate the reconciliation 
instruction to the Judiciary Committee to 
restore funds for Juvenile Justice Delin- 
quency Prevention) 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 


NEDY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 61. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2 beginning with 852. 144, 000,000“ 
in line 17 strike out through 647,694. 000,000“ 
in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing “$52,028,000,000 and outlays by $36,- 
410.000.000, in fiscal year 1982; and to re- 
duce budget authority by $58,890,000,000, and 
outlays by $47,613,000,000.” 

On page 9, strike lines 4 through 12. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
amendment restores $116 million for 
the juvenile justice program. I am 
pleased to introduce this amendment 
with Senator Specter of Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the Juvenile Justice 
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Subcommittee. Senator SPECTER has 
shown great leadership in the juvenile 
justice area and I look forward to work- 
ing with him this year. 

The administration has proposed that 
we completely eliminate the juvenile 
justice program—the only program in 
the Federal Government to deal with 
violent crime. I believe that one of the 
great concerns of all Americans across 
this country is the growth of violent 
crime in the streets of our Nation. One 
of the most important problems that we 
face in eradicating violent crime is 
dealing with juvenile delinquents. 

Almost half of the serious crime that 
is committed in this country is com- 
mitted by young people—people of 18 
years of age or less. In 1979, 20 percent 
of the violent crimes—rape, murder. 
robbery—were committed by youths. 

I think there are a number of critical 
elements in any crime package. First, 
there must be action to change the bail 
system in our country to take into ac- 
count the threat to local communities 
posed by individuals who are arrested 
for violent crime. 

Second, I believe that it is important 
to establish programs for youthful of- 
fenders. We should not permit age alone 
to let violent juvenile offenders escape 
just punishment in our society. It seems 
to me that it is extremely important 
that we, as a society—if we are seriously 
interested in trying to come to grips 
with the problems of violence in our 
society—should support a program that 
is targeted toward the juvenile offender. 

Third, I believe that we must reform 
our sentencing system and provide suf- 
ficient resources for law enforcement. 

Furthermore, I think we are going to 
have to pay our police officials an ade- 
quate pay in order to provide for their 
families. These men and women risk 
their lives daily to combat violent crime 
and they should be paid a decent wage. 
I also believe that there has to be prog- 
ress made in handgun control, particu- 
larly in the area of controlling small, 
concealable, Saturday night specials. We 
must address the problem of violent 
crime while recognizing the protections 
afforded by our Constitution. I have out- 
lined these elements of my crime pack- 
age earlier this week. 

The juvenile justice program has been 
developed over the last decade. Our for- 
mer colleague, the Senator from Indiana, 
Senator Bayh, watched that program de- 
velop and grow over a period of years. 
We have made important progress in the 
development of a juvenile justice system 
in this country—a system which recog- 
nizes the difference between the status 
offenders and those involved in crimes 
of violence. That is an important distinc- 
tion. With respect to status offenders, 
like truants and runaways, the answer is 
often deinstitutionalization. We have 
made significant progress toward this 
goal. With respect to juvenile offenders, 
we must seek new answers—like restitu- 
tion and job training programs which 
treat juveniles fairly and humanely. 

It is important to also recognize the 
serious drug abuse problem which afflicts 
young people in our society. I am proud 
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to say that my home State of Massachu- 
setts has always been a pioneer in im- 
proving the juvenile justice system, and 
dealing with the serious problems faced 
by juvenile offenders. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
over the period of this year Congress will 
vote billions and billions of dollars for 
national security and national defense, 
and I intend to vote for a number of those 
programs, particularly to strengthen 
our conventional forces. But the great- 
est, immediate threat to the people who 
live in the urban areas is the danger of 
violent crime. 

Crime is also an increasing problem 
for those who live in suburban and rural 
areas. 

It seems to me that if we spend tens 
of billions of dollars on national se- 
curity, we ought to be able to spend $100 
million in the principal area which most 
affects the security of our citizens who 
live both in the urban areas and the sub- 
urban areas. That is, in the area of vio- 
lent crime. We must improve our juve- 
nile justice system. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President. I was 
not here when Senator KENNEDY of- 
fered his amendment. I do not want to 
take a great deal of time other than to 
say that the reconciliation instructions 
to the Committee on the Judiciary would 
require the committee to reduce funding 
for programs under its jurisdiction by 
about 2 percent. Out of fiscal year 1982 
budget authority of about $5.5 billion, 
only $116 million would have to be cut. 
This reduction is equitable given the size 
of the savings other committees are be- 
ing asked to achieve. 

The “working assumption” used by the 
Budget Committee in arriving at the 
reconciliation instructions to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is not binding. 
The Judiciary Committee does not have 
to achieve the savings by eliminating 
juvenile justice and delinauency preven- 
tion programs or by changing anv other 
particular programs. The committee may 
8 the savings in any manner it sees 

In arriving at its recommended direct 
spending instructions to the Committee 
on Finance, the Budget Committee as- 
sumed $100 million less in savings 
through the consolidation of Federal so- 
cial services into a block grant than the 
President had assumed. This “add-on” 
was made specifically to give the Finance 
Committee the flexibility to increase 
funding for social services above the level 
proposed by the President. If the Finance 
Committee endorses the block grant ap- 
proach and authorizes juvenile justice 
programs as eligible activities under the 
block grant, each State can choose to use 
a portion of its block grant funds for 
juvenile justice and delinquency preven- 
tion programs. 

Federal juvenile justice grants com- 
prise less than 1 percent of total State 
and local government criminal justice ex- 
penditures of $25 billion. The loss of di- 
rect Federal support for juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention programs 
would have a minimal impact on overall 
criminal justice expenditures at the 
State and local level. 
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Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the reinstatement of $100,000,000 for 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention because it is directed 
at an important problem and it has been 
a successful program. 

Last week in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, Attorney Gen- 
eral William French Smith stated that 
the program was a good one but was 
eliminated because hard choices had to 
be made. 

Yesterday, April 1, 1981, the Juvenile 
Justice Subcommittee held hearings on 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention. The overwhelming 
weight of the testimony supported the 
value of the program. 

The administration officials, who ap- 
peared on behalf of the Justice De- 
partment, reiterated Attorney General 
Smith’s view that the program had been 
a success. 

None would deny the problem of vio- 
lent crime in this country. 

None would deny that juvenile crime is 
@ major contributor to the problem of 
violent crime, both as juveniles commit 
crimes of violence as juveniles, and later 
when juveniles graduate into adult status 
to commit repetitive crimes of violence. 

This program is a modest start on a 
Federal offensive against violent crime. 

At the hearing, Justice Department 
Officials conceded that this program was 
superior to others which are to be 
retained. 

All factors considered, I submit this 
program should be retained at the level 
of $100,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, there is no rebuttal at this 
particular time. They are willing to yield 
back the remainder of their time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from South 
Carolina that the yeas and nays have 
not been ordered on the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, can the 
Senator give me the assurance of having 
5 minutes on the resolution? If so, I am 
willing to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That will be fine. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The next amendment, 
Mr. President, will be offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. 

Would the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts want to proceed on an- 
other amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will be glad to make 
a brief comment on vocational educa- 
tion, but I think it would be better if the 
Senator from Florida proceeded before 
me. I will then join him in making a 
comment on vocational education. It 
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would be wiser, I think, to hold until he 
is here to proceed with his amendment. 
U>” AMENDMENT NO. 52 
(Purpose: To restore funding for vocational 
education) 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), for 
himself, Mr. PELL, Mr. NUNN, Mr. KENNEDY, 
and Mr. CRANSTON proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 52. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with “by” in line 14, 
strike out through 1983“ in line 20, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “by $14,- 
567,000,000, and outlays by $2,343,000,000, 
in fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget author- 
ity by $52,725,0C0,000, and outlays by $36,865,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce 
budget authcrity by $59,128,000,000, and out- 
lays by $47,594,000,000 in fiscal year 1983.” 

On page 2, line 24, strike out 813.300.000. 
000" through ‘$1,800,000,000" on line 1, page 
3, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$13,200,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,490,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
by $3,130,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $1,780,000,000." 

On page 10, beginning with 62,388. 000.000“ 
in line 5, strike out through $10,913,000,000" 
in line 9 and insert in thereof the following: 
82.288.000, 000 in budget authority and $404,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$10,203,000,000 in budget authority and 
$7,848,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $12,263.090,000 in budget authority and 
510.813.000.000. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to offer this amendment on be- 
half of myself and Senators PELL and 
NUNN. 

This amendment restores $100 million 
of budget authority, about half the pro- 
posed cut in vocational education, for 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983. The 
fiscal year 1981 money goes to the Ap- 
propriations Committee since there is a 
proposed rescission. The 1982 and 1983 
funds go to Labor and Human Resources. 

Mr. President, while this is a small 
sum of money, it is an important one. 
We all recognize that vouth unemploy- 
ment, particularly for the disadvantaged 
and minorities, is a major national prob- 
lem. We clearly need better Federal, 
State, and local programs to deal with it. 
But I think we have to recognize that 
our existing vocational education system 
is a valuable resource to draw upon in 
that effort. 

I recognize that in many places voca- 
tional education programs have been 
criticized for not serving the disadvan- 
taged adeouately. However, rather than 
scrapping a basically sound system, I 
think we must look for ways to improve 
it and eliminate its defects. Fortunately, 
even the current authorizing statute 
gives us a workable approach. In addi- 
tion to the basic grants (subpart 2), 
there is a separate authorization for pro- 
gram improvement (subpart 3). That is 
not a Federal discretionary program. It 
is a formula program administered by 
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the State education agencies. Over the 
last few years, we on the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee have tried to re- 
orient more vocational education fund- 
ing into program improvement. 

One of my disappointments with the 
new administration's budget proposals 
for education was that they took 25 per- 
cent cuts across the board, with no dis- 
tinction between successful programs 
and others. While I hope the Human 
Resources Committee will take a deeper 
look at these programs when it takes up 
the vocational education reauthorization 
next year, I do think there are two 
major areas where we can move ahead 
on program improvement. 

The first is directing more services to 
the disadvantaged and handicapped, 
which I mentioned before. 

The other area is keeping vocational 
education programs up with new tech- 
nologies. If we are going to make a major 
effort to revitalize our economy, we must 
invest in higher technology equipment. 
That also means we have to train our 
workers to use that equipment and to 
perform in new kinds of production proc- 
esses. To do so on a large scale will re- 
quire upgrading and updating many of 
our vocational education programs. 

To make the job skills taught in voca- 
tional education most useful, we need 
to draw on local businessmen the way we 
have used the private industry councils 
(PIC’s) in CETA. 

Mr. President, let me briefly describe 
one innovative vocational education pro- 
gram that was worked out with the elec- 
tronics industry and the local “PIC” in 
Broward County, Fla.: 

The PIC worked with the electronics in- 
dustry to set up an upgrading program. They 
took experienced workers from dead-end as- 
sembly jobs and gave them 10 months of 
training to become technicians. CETA paid 
for the training and was also able to “back- 
fill” placements into low-skill jobs. The train- 
ing was provided by two proprietary schools 
and the county vocational education pro- 
gram. The electronics people tell me that 
vocational education did the best job at the 
lowest cost. Of the 60 people trained as tech- 
nicians, 55 were women, and the majority 
black. An assembler makes $175/week; tech- 
nicians start at $275 and go up to $400 per 
week. So the training allowed these people 
to double their salaries, by moving them up 
to high technology jobs. 


Mr. President, this is just one example. 
We are talking about ways that we can 
get this country moving again, we are 
talking about ways that we can cut pro- 
grams that have not been successful. I 
am talking about a training program 
that has been successful, that is a way 
to create the kind of training skills we 
need for jobs. This is not only for young 
people who have not been in the work- 
force, but is also an attempt to retrain 
people who need to be retrained for addi- 
tional skills so they can go forward. 


Mr. President, I certainly hope this 
ae will be accepted by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator yield 
2 minutes? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be added as a co- 
sponsor to this amendment. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I thank 
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the Senator. I would like to ask that he 
be a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has made the case 
well. I think vocational education is a 
program that has been with us for many 
years, really since just about the end of 
the First World War. My own State of 
M ssachusetts has been committed to 
vocational education for years. Even 
during the times of the highest unem- 
ployment, vocational education schools 
in the heart of our industrial areas have 
insured that 90 to 95 percent of our 
young people have obtained jobs upon 
graduation. 

Three million young Americans in- 
volved in vocational education will be 
cut out of this program under the ad- 
ministration’s request. Many of these 
students will be returned to the program 
if the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida is accepted. 

Finally, Mr. President, over the years 
there have been problems with this pro- 
gram. But we dealt with these problems 
at that time, and now the program is 
sound. I echo the sentiments of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. If we are really talk- 
ing about economic recovery, we are 
talking about giving young people the 
kinds of skills that will help them be full 
participants in that recovery. This type 
of endeavor provides those skills. 

It has been a successful program in 
the past under any measurement. I join 
the Senator from Florida in urging that 
the Senate accept it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I support the amendment which is being 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, Mr. CHILES. This amend- 
ment would restore $100 million in 
budget authority for vocational educa- 
tion in each of the 3 fiscal years, 1981, 
1982, and 1983. 

While the bulk of support for voca- 
tional education programs is carried by 
the States, the Federal commitment 
serves as a stimulus for State partici- 
pation and helps meet costs in the pro- 
grams which the States otherwise would 
not be able to carry alone. 

One need only look at the vocational 
education program in West Virginia and 
at the tremendous forward strides which 
it has made in the last 10 years to rec- 
ognize the value of Federal support for 
vocational education. Enrollments in 
vocational education have rien from 
56,513 in 1970, to 119,927 in 1979, an in- 
crease of 112 percent. In 1979, over 90 
percent of students completing second- 
ary vocational education programs 
found employment, and over 95 percent 
of adult students found jobs. In 1970, 
there were only 38 area vocational- 
technical centers. At the present time, 
there are 94 such facilities. 


I have no doubt that Federal support 
for vocational education has provided 
the impetus for growth which vocational 
education has enjoyed in my State. 

The cuts in Federal funding for voca- 
tional education which the Budget Com- 
mittee is recommending would result in 
a reduction in the scope and ouality of 
vocational education. States would not 
be able to continue serving special popu- 
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lations, that is, the handicapped and the 
disadvantaged; they would not be able 
to purchase costly equipment and sup- 
plies; they would not be able to mod- 
ernize vocational education programs to 
keep pace with changing technologies. 
In other words, they would not be able 
to maintain the programs at a level con- 
sistent with demand and the require- 
ments of the job market. 

The major reason that people enroll 
in vocational education is to learn a 
skill that will earn them a living, and 
the main ingredient in every program is 
job training. In today’s increasingly 
mechanized and technological society, 
good job skills are necessary to increased 
productivitv and economic growth. 

We are all aware of the fiscal pressures 
which our Nation is facing. Vocational 
education, like every other Federal pro- 
gram, must reexamine how it is using its 
resources and work to eliminate costly 
duplication. But now is not the time to 
reduce funding for this program to a 
level where it will be unable to provide 
a necessary and important service. The 
Budget Committee recommendation 
would reduce funding for vocational 
education to that level. 

One of the most important kinds of 
assistance that we can give to people who 
are out of work and who are suffering 
economic hardship is the opportunity to 
learn a skill that will get them a job. 
Vocational education provides that 
assistance. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
the minority leader, I was not here when 
we backed these votes up. Is it correct 
that we shall vote on the Kennedy 
amendment and the Chiles amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
shall vote first on Biden, which is 15 
minutes; then 10-minute votes on Ken- 
nedy and Chiles. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Is that the extent of 
the amendments that we have? 


Mr. HOLLINGS. It is right now. There 
might be a couple of colloquies. The dis- 
tinguished minority leader has a state- 
ment and I shall yield on the resolution 
there. 


The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Levin) might have a colloquy. We shall 
check with him. Then we shall be ready 
for passage. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, with 
reference to the Chiles amendment, the 
Federal expenditures on vocational edu- 
cation represent only 10 percent of the 
national funding for vocational educa- 
tion. Consequently, a reduction in Fed- 
eral support certainly will not have a di- 
rect effect in proportion to the amount 
cut. Educational programs that the Na- 
tional Government supports represent 
about 2 percent of all the national ex- 
penditures on education. 

I should also like the Senate to know 
that State and local support for voca- 
tional education is strong. While Federal 
expenditures for vocational education 
increased by 18 percent from 1972 
through 1979, State and local expendi- 
tures increased by 170 percent over the 
same period. This suggests that States 
and localities may make up a portion of 
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the reduction in Federal expenditures 
for vocational education. 

Also, it appears to me that we will 
have to find a better way to relate the 
CETA vocational training programs to 
vocational education that is being car- 
ried on in our schools. We have about 
$4.7 billion in CETA, even if the Presi- 
dent’s cuts are accomplished, and most 
of that is for youth job training. 

I hope we will defeat the Chiles 
amendment and insist that the commit- 
tees do a better job of relating CETA- 
type training moneys to our public 
schools and to institutions of vocational 
training. If that began to work, the cut 
that is proposed in vocational education 
would certainly go almost unnoticed. 

I want the Senator from Florida to 
know that I share his genuine concern 
about vocational education. In fact, I be- 
lieve that, over the years, we could have 
done a lot less in some of the other areas 
and have done much more in vocational 
education; but the truth of the matter 
is that we are here today because we 
have been trying to do everything. As a 
consequence, we must begin to retrench, 
and vocational education will take its 
share of the cuts. 

So I hope the Senate will not agree to 
the Chiles amendment and that we will 
rely on the committees to use innovative 
ways to make sure that we do a better 
job with the educational funds which 
remain in the budget, which remain in 
CETA training-type programs. I believe 
that if we use our States more, that will 
occur. If we use our school districts more, 
with less rigidity, that will actually take 
place. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 

mainder of my time on the Chiles 
amendment and any other amendments 
on which I have remaining time. 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in this 
period of economic uncertainty, we 
should not cut a program that provides 
education and training for jobs. This is 
what vocational education does. 

Vocational education funds are di- 
rected to the States to provide both 
young people and adults with job-related 
education and training. These funds as- 
sist both secondary education and higher 
education. They provide a wide array of 
programs—from preparation of entry- 
level workers to retraining of workers— 
both those forced out of jobs and those 
seeking advancement—to training of 
adults who because of necessity must 
enter the workplace. 

Vocational education is the fastest 
growing area of education. Some 18 mil- 
lion people are currently enrolled in vo- 
cational education programs. 

The Reagan administration would— 

Cut vocational education by 25 percent 
in fiscal year 1981, and 20 percent for 
fiscal year 1982: 

Current funding is $779 million, but 
President Reagan would cut this to $584 
million in fiscal year 1981 and to $623 
million in fiscal year 1982: 

Under the Reagan proposals, enroll- 
ment in vocational education would drop 
from 18 million to 15 million people, a 
cut of more than 16 percent, and 

Programs in almost every area and 
every State would be eliminated—from 
entry-level training programs to retrain- 
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ing programs to cooperative with private 
industry. 

The Budget Committee accepted the 
Reagan proposals without modification. 

The Chiles amendment recognizes this 
is a period of budget stringency, but also 
recognizes the importance of this pro- 
gram. 

The Chiles amendment would save 
education and training programs to serve 
17.4 million people. 

To cut this program so drastically 
does not make any sense. That is why 
I support the Chiles amendment, and I 
urge my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does the Senator 
from Florida yield back the remainder of 
his time? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes, 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 51, AS MODIFIED 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modified amendment follows: 

On page 2 beginning with “$52,144,000” in 
line 17 strike out through 847.694. 000.000 
in line 20 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “$52,609,000,000 and outlays by $36,- 
932,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce 
budget authority by $59,095,000,000, and out- 
lays by 847.613.000.000.“ 

On page 9, strike lines 4 through 12. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time on the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
time is yielded back, as I understand, on 
the three amendments. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
that I send a technical amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 53 
(Purpose: Technical amendment to strike 

“Select” from name of Small Business Com- 

mittee) 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I send 
a technical amendment to the desk, and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 53. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, line 12, strike the word 
“Select”, 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, when 
we drew this resolution the name of the 
Small Business Committee was the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business. Its 
name has been changed. This amend- 
ment will merely modify the resolution 
to include its present appropriate name. 

Task that the amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on the 
technical amendment I yield back my 


time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment (UP No. 53) 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 54 
(Purpose: Technical amendment to con- 
form sense of Senate language to recon- 
cillation instructions) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
send a technical amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) proposes unprinted amendment 
numbered 54: 

On page 21, line 25, between “9” and “of” 
insert "(c)". 


Mr. DOMENICT. Mr. President. this 
amendment corrects an erroneous date 
in the sense of the Senate resolution. 
The Appropriations Committee was in- 
structed in the concurrent resolution to 
return their rescissions by June 5. We 
erroneously included a May 31 date for 
them also when it should have been 
June 5. 

This will merely clarify that. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOT.LINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
back our time. 

The PRFSIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment (UP No. 54) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Mr. Presidert. T move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on two 
previous occasions during the considera- 
tion of this measure I have made some 
brief remarks exbressing my concern 
about this particular manner of achiev- 
ing the President's program for economic 
recovery, so I will not take much time 
now. Before voting on final passage, how- 
ever, I wanted to briefly reiterate my 
concerns. 

I support the President’s program for 
economic recovery. I join him in the be- 
lief that the growth of Federal spending 
must be slowed, and the deficit reduced, 
so that the pernicious inflation and para- 
lyzing interest rates that have afflicted us 
can be eliminated. I do not, however, sup- 
port this particular method of achieving 
those goals. 

As I have said before, I believe this 
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resolution totally ignores the single big- 
gest source of Federal spending—defense. 
Rather than casting a critical eye at the 
trillion-dollar-plus increase in defense 
spending planned for the next 5 years, 
this resolution is blind to the almost cer- 
tain inflationary effects of that ievel of 
spending. Uncritical acceptance of these 
huge sums invites higher prices and poor 
workmanship. 

Further, this resolution does not do 
enough to address entitlements and the 
other so-called uncontrollable aspects of 
the Federal budget. If the 5-year plan 
begun by this resolution is carried out to 
fruition, the net result will be less control 
over the Federal budget, not more, for 
the amount of the budget spent for na- 
tional defense and the “safety net” will 
increase, while the amount for discre- 
tionary programs decreases. The Appro- 
priations Committee overview hearings 
on the economy and the budget, which 
are on every Senator’s desk, explain at 
length the perils of losing control over 
the budget in this way. This Congress will 
lose its flexibility in fiscal policy, and in- 
creasingly shirk its constitutional control 
over the purse strings. 

And, Mr. President, as I think I have 
made quite clear over the past few days, 
I believe this resolution, in directing au- 
thorizing committees to make reductions 
in program authorization levels in order 
to achieve certain specified savings in 
fiscal year 1981, fiscal year 1982, and fis- 
cal year 1983, has gone beyond the 
bounds of the Budget Act and has in- 
truded upon the proper jurisciction of 
the authorizing and appropriations com- 
mittees. This I believe does violence to 
the Budget Act itself and to the comity 
of the Senate. But I have raised this 
point before and it does not seem to be 
a concern shared by a majority of my 
colleagues. 

I think there is growing doubt, how- 
ever, about what we are doing with this 
resolution. The numerous amendments 
on which we have been voting for the 
past few days indicate to me that Sen- 
ators are struggling against the strait- 
jacket we have put ourselves in by at- 
tempting to make all the budget cuts 
the President wants from the already 
very narrow base of discretionary funds. 
I do not believe the President called for 
the total excission of discretionary pro- 
grams, or for holding defense spending 
safe from the scrutiny we have applied 
to other programs. I want to repeat and 
emphasize, Mr. President, that I support 
President Reagan in his efforts to con- 
trol Federal spending, curb inflation, 
bring down interest rates, and revitalize 
our economy. I simply do not think this 
oe is the best way to achieve those 
goals. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, from the time on the resolution. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
2 much. I shall not detain the Senate 
ong. 

Mr. President, as I view the work that 
the Senate has done here since we con- 
vened and the work that has been done 
in preparation for this debate, the cau- 
cuses that have been held, it is amazing. 
Taken as a whole, it exceeds anything 
ae has happened since I have been 

ere. 
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I want to use these few minutes to 
refer to some of the facts and express 
appreciation and give credit particularly 
to our leaders in the passage of this res- 
olution, which is a certainty. It is going 
to be a first step in leading to a sounder 
financial structure for our great Nation. 

The committees that worked on this 
budget resolution and those participat- 
ing in the caucuses and the debates have 
all worked at a high and constructive 
level. It is one of the best experiences 
that I have had here as a Member of the 
Senate, and it really gives me cause for 
continued faith in our system and in the 
high purposes that I believe prompt 
every Member to do what he or she can 
in meeting the economic problems we 
face. 

These problems have gradually devel- 
oped over the years. There have been 
some efforts before to change the course 
of the economy for the better, to keep 
interest rates lower and to reduce the 
excessively high rates of inflation. The 
efforts have helped some, but they have 
not been enough. 

This problem was passed on through- 
out the 50 States in the recent elections 
in which the economy was certainly the 
principal issue. President Reagan and 
his helpers have been able to put to- 
gether a package of changes, including 
reductions in expenditures directed 
toward reducing inflation and attendant 
problems, including high interest rates. 
I commend the President for his polit- 
ical courage and strong purposes. He 
has offered this plan as a major start 
in an effort to meet the problems. I am 
happy that I can say that I believe every 
Member of the Senate has given it his or 
her serious attention and has fully 
joined in the spirit of the effort. I think 
that, to a degree, all have made some 
contribution. I know that I have tried, 
but I was not willing to give every item 
an outright approval until I had actu- 
ally examined the items. This is my con- 
stitutional duty, including making a 
judgment thereon. I have voted for 
some change but none that would 
change the fundamental course or struc- 
ture of the plan. I withheld approval of 
some amendments that had merit, but 
my judgment has been that we could not 
do it all at once in one step, or even 
in 1 year. Some of those pronosals 
should be adopted in subsequent bills. 


Summed up in another wav. I believe 
that many of us have concluded that even 
though we do not get the exact bill we 
want, if we do not take advantage of 
the present situation and correct our 
budget and excessive inflation, there may 
not be another similar chance to make 
effective and necessary changes in many 
years. In fact, it just could be that if we 
do not meet the situation and change our 
course now, there would not be another 
change unless generated by a drastic up- 
heaval of some kind. I do not mean by 
that the overthrow of our svstem or any- 
thing like that. I am thinking in terms 
of a really deep depression, with which 
I am familiar, which takes away almost 
everything. 

I believe we have gone as far as we can 
for this step, and when the major parts 
of this program are enacted into law, 
there will be much more to be done on 
the same course for next year and even 
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the next, because I think it will take at 
least two or more years to rectify our 
situation. 

I commend every member of the 
Budget Committee for the many hours 
of dedicated work, ably led by the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Domenicr) and 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLINGS). 

Also, I highly commend the four mem- 
bers of our Senate floor leadership for 
the splendid job they have done—the 
majority leader, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. BAKER) ; the assistant major- 
ity leader, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Srevens); the minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp), the assistant minority leader, the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON). 
All of us, and the country, owe them a 
debt of gratitude. 

It was my privilege to attend virtually 
every minute—except one afternoon 
when I missed about 30 minutes—of a 
number of caucuses we had in the mi- 
nority party under the leadership of Sen- 
ators ROBERT C. BYRD, CRANSTON, HOL- 
LINGS, and others. Their leadership was 
superb. The atmosphere of the meetings 
and the effort of the Members was of a 
constructive nature and represented a 
very earnest desire on the part of the 
membership to help seek sound policies 
to strengthen and benefit our economy 
and the financial affairs of our country. 
The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. Byrp) showed execellent lead- 
ership in the timely planning and per- 
sonally presiding over these caucuses. 

In the midst of our debate, President 
Reagan was attacked and suffered a pis- 
tol wound that carried the possibilities 
of the gravest consequences. There was 
grief, but no panic. After a short while, 
the news was better, and debate was re- 
sumed in an orderly way and on schedule. 

I have witnessed many critical events 
here. This far-reaching legislation, cou- 
pled at the same time with the attempted 
assassination of a popular President, was 
all taken in stride. 

The Government moved forward 
evenly, smoothly, and meaningfully. In- 
deed, it proved again the greatness of our 
system and affords a basis for continued 
hope and faith in our system and in our 
future. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair. I ran 
overtime. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is all right. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Fresident, to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia I yield such time as necessary on 
the resolution. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, tonight the Senate will complete 
the first round in what is bound to be a 
long, hard fight for fiscal responsibility. 

Passage of the reconciliation resolution 
will be a victory for the hard-pressed 
American taxpayer. 

Much of the credit for this first victory 
must go to President Reagan, who showed 
great courage in submitting a budget 
calling for even-handed sacrifice to get 
control of Federal spending and combat 
double-digit inflation. 

Credit, too, must go to the Senate 
Budget Committee, under the able lead- 
ership of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. DomeEntcr), and the 
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distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLiincs) . The committee sent 
to the floor a sound resolution and has 
defended it ably during 7 days of debate 
on the fioor of the Senate. 

The savings required to be made by 
committees under this legislation, if it is 
approved by the House at the same ag- 
gregate total, will amount to $36 billion 
in fiscal 1982. That is highly significant. 

Without this action, the Government’s 
deficit could be at least $80 billion. That 
would be an economic catastrophe. 

The bill now is clearly in the court of 
the House of Representatives. I hope that 
the House will act promptly to approve 
a measure at least as stringent as the one 
being passed tonight by the Senate. 

Frankly, I believe the Senate could 
have cut more deeply than it did. There 
still will be a sizable deficit. 

I voted in favor of the amendments of 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. PROXMIRE) , to cut an additional 
$2 billion from total appropriations and 
an additional $665 million in budget au- 
thority for 1982 from the Export-Import 
Bank, plus additional amounts in 1981 
and 1983. I also supported the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. De- 
Concinr), in his effort to reduce waste, 
fraud, and abuse, by an additional $3.2 
billion in 1982, plus an additional $400 
million in 1983. All these amendments 
were rejected. 

These amendments would have cut ap- 
propriations for 1982 alone by more than 
$5.8 billion, with resulting spending cuts 
over several years. I believe they should 
have been approved. 

Nevertheless, in my view, the Senate 
has done a commendable job. I salute 
the President of the United States and 
the Budget Committee for their 
leadership. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 2 
weeks ago, my vote in the Budget Com- 
mittee enabled the chairman to bring 
this resolution to the floor with a unani- 
mous 20-to-0 vote. 

As I stated in committee and as I shall 
continue to state, I am in total agree- 
ment with President Reagan’s two- 
pronged objective of reducing Federal 
spending and balancing the budget. 

The thrust of the President’s concerns 
are my concerns. I cast an affirmative 
vote in committee as a signal that I am 
in accord with the President’s objec- 
tives—but that I also felt the Budget 
Committee’s report could and should be 
improved by changes on the floor. 

I knew it would not be realistic to ex- 
pect that we could make all the changes 
that we felt were needed. But I also felt 
that there were distinct possibilities that 
we could make some basic improvements 
after Senate debate. 

My concerns with the budget package 
can be simply expressed: 

It it unfair. 

It is inequitable. 

Despite the administration’s rhetoric 
about a social “safety net,” the realities 
are otherwise: 

It will hurt the elderly. 

It will hurt the poor. 

It will hurt working, middle-income 

es. 

It will hurt veterans. 

It will hurt children. 
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It will hurt college students. 

It will hurt minorities. 

It will further hurt the unemployed. 

And it will hurt our already deva- 
stated cities in the Northeast and 
Midwest. 

But I must compliment my colleagues 
on the majority side. They have done a 
masterful political job of “keeping the 
troops in line.” They have been able to 
defeat overwhelmingly any constructive 
amendment offered by the minority. 

Any hope for a reasoned and reason- 
able approach to correcting some of the 
defects in this resolution disappeared 2 
days ago. 

At that time, my distinguished col- 
league from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) 
offered an amendment that would have 
restored at least a small amount of 
money for needed programs in educa- 
tion, low-income energy assistance, 
health services, UDAG, and mass 
transit. 

The Chafee amendment was cospon- 
sored by a bipartisan group of our col- 
leagues. The Chafee amendment would 
not have “busted the budget.” In fact, 
if it had been adopted, the budget would 
still have reduced fiscal year 1982 spend- 
ing by $1.4 billion more than President 
Reagan recommended. 

The Chafee amendment would have at 
least sent a message to the American 
people that this Senate does care. 

But this Senate turned down the Cha- 
fee amendment and we lost the chance 
to display even a tiny degree of sensitiv- 
ity. That vote said to the American peo- 
ple that this Senate really only cares 
about the politics of the situation. 

There is no doubt that the majority 
will easily win this vote today. 

But the losers will be the American 
people. 

It is tempting to jump on the band- 
wagon. It is always easier to go with 
the tide. 

But I cannot, in good conscience, cast 
my vote for these budget cuts that will 
harm millions of Americans who need 
our help. 

I want to reduce Federal spending. 
I want to cut out waste and inefficiency 
throughout the Government. And I, too, 
want to balance the budget. 

But I must cast my vote against this 
resolution because of the unfair and in- 
equitable manner in which it has evolved 
in its final shape. 

I fervently hope that the House will 
more accurately reflect the concerns of 
the American people and that I shall be 
able to support the eventual report of 
the conference committee. 

BUMPERS AMENDMENT 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of Senator Bumpers’ amendment 
to restore funding for the childhood im- 
munization program in fiscal year 1982. 
The administration has proposed that 
the immunization program be included 
in a preventive health care block grant 
to the States and be funded at 75 per- 
cent of its fiscal year 1981 level. As Sen- 
ator Bumpers has indicated, there is no 
logical reason why we should cut fund- 
ing for this program which so clearly 
Saves us Federal health care dollars in 
the long run. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
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briefly depart from a discussion about 
this program, however, to talk about the 
President’s block grant proposals in the 
area of health. Nothing in the reconcili- 
ation instructions binds any authorizing 
committee to acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s block grant proposals, but the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee has indicated that it looks 
“favorably” upon consolidation of cate- 
gorical health programs and there is 
cause for concern as a result. 

There are two major health block 
grant proposals contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. In both cases, the Presi- 
dent recommends a 25-percent decrease 
in funding from fiscal year 1981, based 
upon the expectation that consolidation 
of categorical health programs will re- 
sult in significant administrative sav- 
ings. In the February 18 budget message 
to the Congress, the administration 
states: 

It is anticipated that these reduced fund- 
ing levels will be offset at least in part by in- 
creased flexibility given to the States; the 
block grants will also result in a dramatic 
reduction in Federal administrative over- 
head. 


And again, in its March 10 revised 
budget the administration states: 

Because the new block grant legislation 
would allow significant savings in program 
overhead and more efficient service delivery 
due to the elimination of overla>ping serv- 
ice responsibilities, this funding change need 
not result in a reduction of services. 


My concerns about the drastic cuts in 
funding proposed in the consolidation of 
health care programs and in categorical 
programs in other areas of the budget, 
prompted me to send a letter to the 
Office of Management and Budget nearly 
2 weeks ago requesting the figures which 
were used to make the determination 
that a 25-percent reduction in funding 
would be offset by savings in adminis- 
trative costs. To date, I have received 
no response and I must admit that I am 
rather dubious about the availability of 
such figures. 

After questions were raised about ad- 
ministrative costs and duplication of 
services in the categorical education pro- 
gram, the General Accounting Office un- 
dertook a study of the regulations, re- 
quirements, and services provided to 
students in 11 Federal education pro- 
grams. The GAO focused on their imple- 
mentation in six States—California, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio, and determined that du- 
plication of services in these programs is 
minimal. With regard to administrative 
costs, the GAO stated: 

Although State and local education offi- 
cials claim that numerous Federal programs 
significantly increase administrative costs, 
they could not readily identify specific ex- 
amples of such additional costs. 

Consolidation does not appear to be need- 
ed to deal with duplicate services to stu- 
dents, and despite support from some offi- 
cials, its potential for reducing administra- 
tive costs is unknown. 


Mr. President, I have always believed 
that the States should have greater flexi- 
bility and responsibility in determining 
how Federal dollars are spent because I 
feel that the States are sometimes in a 
better position to know what the needs 
of its population are. Last year, I sup- 
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ported an amendment offered by Sena- 
tor Bellmon to the child nutrition reau- 
thorization bill to consolidate categorical 
nutrition programs—on a pilot project 
basis—for that very reason. 

The Bellmon block grant amendment 
would not have reduced funding for nu- 
trition programs. It simply offered an 
option for up to six States to consolidate 
their programs on an experimental basis. 
This approach is to be contrasted with 
the Reagan administration’s proposals 
to consolidate categorical programs and 
then drastically reduce Federal funds for 
them. 

In light of the unavailability of relia- 
ble figures which set forth the percent- 
age of administrative savings which 
would result from consolidation, I am 
concerned that the administration’s em- 
phasis on block grants may simply be a 
facade for making substantial cuts in 
important health care programs.® 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, it is 
with deep reservations that I cast my 
vote for final passage of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 9. 

As I have repeatedly said, we must cut 
Federal spending so as to reduce the 
Federal deficit, curb the inflation rate, 
restore economic productivity, create the 
opportunity for a needed tax cut and 
shrink the portion of our gross national 
product that is consumed by the national 
government. 


But there are cuts and there are cuts, 
and those embodied in this resolution 
are more painful, less equitable and 
more damaging to groups and regions 
that cannot easily withstand them than 
was necessary. 


I did my utmost within the Budget 
Committee to shape a package of “rec- 
onciliation” instructions that would 
achieve the necessary savings with 
minimal pain to those least able to bear 
it. In several instances my view prevailed. 
But in most cases, it was rejected by 
a majority of the Committee on the 
Budget—on which committee, I am ob- 
liged to note, I am the only North- 
eastern Senator. 

In reluctantly voting to “report out” 
the resolution to the full Senate, I re- 
solved to strive to correct these short- 
comings when the resolution was con- 
sidered on the floor. 


And so I did. But time after time dur- 
ing the past week, the amendments I 
proposed and the amendments I sup- 
ported failed to carry a majority of the 
Senate. In most instances, they were de- 
feated by margins of 2 or 3 or 4 to 1. 
This notwithstanding truly extraordi- 
nary effort by those, both in and out of 
the Senate, who shared my view. 

We proposed. We argued. We 
struggled. We fought. Not to reject the 
principle of budget reductions or the 
reconciliation process, itself a painful 
but demonstrably effective mechanism 
for bringing Federal spending under 
control. Rather, our efforts were directed 
to preserving the budgetary leeway for 
such essential Federal concerns as aid 
to elementary, secondary and college 
students, health care for the ill, jobs for 
the unemployed. dignity for veterans, 
security for the elderly, economic devel- 
opment for our communities and effi- 
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cient and economical mass transit for 
our urpan areas. 

We tried, as well, to narrow the budg- 
etary leeway that now permits dozens of 
tax loopholes, such as the celebrated 
“butterfly straddle,’ for those not in 
need. This one loophole alone costs tax- 
payers $1.3 billion per year. We tried, 
also, to gain agreement to the principal 
of “equal sacrifice,” under which no 
State would be expected to bear more 
of the spending cuts than its share of 
the Nation”s population. 

We were beaten. And the resolution 
that we now pass reflects very few 
changes from the resolution proposed by 
the Budget Committee. 

Fortunately, the House of Represent- 
atives must still act. And, also fortu- 
nately the resolution itself merely spec- 
ifies the aggregate savings that each 
substantive committee must produce 
within the array of programs and ac- 
tivities under its jurisdiction. It is my 
fervent hope that in the course of 
achieving such savings, those commit- 
tees will depart from the programmatic 
expectations that are built into—but not 
required by—the reconciliation resolu- 
tion. 

Almost every committee retains con- 
siderable fiexiblility in formulating 
specific legislation intended to reduce 
Federal outlays. I shall do my best in 
the committees on which I serve to see 
that full use is made of this flexibility 
to produce legislation that moderates 
and equalizes the consequences of its 
reductions. I trust that many of my col- 
leagues will do the same. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
coming very close to the final vote on the 
resolution. I should like to take just a 
few minutes to indicate to the people of 
my State and also to the Senate my posi- 
tion on the budget resolution. 

I believe the Senate could have shaped 
this budget in a way that meets the 
Nation’s basic economic goals—and that 
does not fail the fundamental test of 
fairness for the 200 million Americans 
we are sworn to represent. But this is 
not such a budget. 

I believe the Senate could have shaped 
this budget in a way that achieves the 
total spending cuts that President Rea- 
gan wants—and that does not impose 
unjust sacrifice on the Northeast States 
or any other region of this Union. But 
this is not such a budget. 

I believe the Senate could have shaped 
this budget in a way that helps to reduce 
the intolerable burden of inflation—and 
that does not seek that goal at the ex- 
pense of the young. the veteran, the poor, 
the sick, the elderly, the cities, and all 
the other people in our society who look 
to us for help when times are hard. But 
this is not such a budget. 

I cannot support the passage of the 
budget now before us. It is a budget that 
makes no sense in economic terms or in 
human terms. 

Again and again, in the long and de- 
pressing days of this debate. I have 
sought with manv of my Democratic col- 
leagues to eliminate the clearest inenul- 
ties of this budget and blunt its hardest 
edges. 

The small successes we had at the early 
stages offer scant solace now. Our efforts 
on the Labor Committee won modest in- 
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creases in five vital areas—education, the 
handicapped, legal services, fuel assist- 
ance, and preventive health. But only a 
third of those increases survived the 
Budget Committee. And all our efforts 
on the Senate floor have been in vain. 

An ideological juggernaut has rolled 
relentlessly through the Senate. In it; 
wake, if its work is allowed to stand, will 
be the ruined lives and shattered hopes 
of millions in our society. The cold and 
dry statistics in the budget resolution do 
not begin to tell the real story of this 
budget. The real story is told in human 
terms: 

The young children who will suffer 
from inadequate nutrition programs in 
their schools; 

The students who will lose the dream 
of a college education; 

The elderly on social security who will 
lose the retirement benefits they worked 
for and paid for under a solemn contract 
with their government; 

The veterans of World War I and 
Korea and Vietnam, who served their 
country well in war but who now will lose 
the health care they deserve; 

The citizens in colder regions of the 
Nation, who will face a cruel choice be- 
tween food and heat when winter comes 
again; and 

The families at the edge of poverty 
who will bear the cruelest brunt of the 
unacceptable action we are asked to take 
today, and for whom the promise of a 
safety net is little more than a calculated 
hoax. 

We are told, and it is surely correct 
that we cannot solve our Nation’s prob- 
lems by simply throwing money at them. 
But it is also true that we cannot solve 
our problems by throwing the wrong 
budget cuts at them—and certainly not 
by indiscriminate cuts that seek to roll 
back the bipartisan social progress of a 

eneration. 

ý The first skirmish in the battle of the 
budget is over. But the debates of recent 
days are only the beginning of a battle 
for social and economic justice that will 
last throughout the present Congress. 
We have not been successful at the out- 
set. But we shall -ome back to these con- 
cerns again and again in the months and 
years ahead. We shall speak out in every 
way we can. And we shall never sound 
retreat. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want to 
commend my colleagues who have 
worked so hard and provided such effec- 
tive leadership in this debate. We may 
not have prevailed on our amendments— 
but Senator Byrp, Senator CRANSTON, 
and Senator Ixouvx deserve great credit 
for their skillful leadership both on the 
Senate floor and in our caucuses. 

And I also commend Senator BRADLEY, 
the leader of our economic task force, 
and Senator HoLLINGS, the ranking mem- 
ber of our party on the Budget Commit- 
tee, for their tireless and outstanding 
efforts throughout the long days and 
nights of this debate. 

Finally, I commend all my Democratic 
colleagues on the Labor Committee for 
their cooperation and their productive 
contributions to the many issues we 
raised together in our committee and on 
the floor. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION-——-EAGLETON 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
the Eagleton amendment to restore fund- 
ing to the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) for basic social science research. 

As a nation, we cannot afford to reduce 
our commitment to basic research. We 
all know that basic research in chemis- 
try, biolegy, and physics have led to 
technology improvements and greater 
economic productivity. Basic social 
science research serves a similar function 
for governmental policymakers. Research 
into the behavior of individuals as eco- 
nomic and social beings have allowed 
us to gage in a more accurate fashion 
whether the policies we adopt will ac- 
tually accomplish their goal. 

We are a strong Nation. That strength 
stems partly from our commitment to 
basic research. The meager resources we 
commit to basic research have proven 
beneficial to all of society. And that is 
why government must continue its sup- 
port of basic research. The knowledge 
that is the result of basic research ac- 
tivities is often just too generalized for 
the private sector or market economy to 
support. 

I submit for the Recorp portions of 
a brief paper written by F. Thomas Jus- 
ter, director of the Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan. 
The paper is entitled “Basic Research, 
Productivity and the Federal Budget.” 

The paper is as follows: 


Basic RESEARCH, PRODUCTIVITY AND THE 
FEDERAL BUDGET 
(By F. Thomas Juster*) 
INTRODUCTION 

The beginning of the 1980s finds the U.S. 
beset with a number of serious economic 
and social problems: a lagging growth rate 
of productivity; a stubbornly intractable 
inflation rate; a public sector deemed to be 
too large (by many) and ineffective in 
achieving its objectives at reasonable cost 
(by more); a distant but clearly foreseeable 
worsening of dependency, which will start 
to happen when the baby boom cohorts reach 
retirement age, coupled with a system for 
dependency support which is already under 
strain even with favorable demographics; 
changes in values relating to marriage, fam- 
ily and children whose ultimate effects are 
perceived only dimly; a work ethic that many 
think to be eroding; and so on. 

Public policies which affect these and 
other problems have to be formulated wheth- 
er or not the consequences of such policies 
are fully understood, and whether policy- 
makers are favorably or unfavorably in- 
clined toward an activist role for govern- 
ment: Accurate knowledge of the short- 
and long-term consequences of different al- 
ternatives is a prerequisite for effective 
policy formulation regardless of one’s policy 
objectives. This paper argues that the most 
important knowledge gap that we have is 
in understanding both aggregate and in- 
dividual behavioral responses to changes in 
economic and social conditions, and that re- 
ducing our ignorance about such responses 
is an important priority for the administra- 
tion and the Congress. Reducing ignorance 
implies the adoption of Policies designed 
to encourage the right kinds of research 
programs. 


*Director, Institute for Social Research 


and Professor of Economics, the 


Universit: 
of Michigan. * 
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RESEARCH, KNOWLEDGE AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Although most will agree that there is a 
relationship between research, increments to 
knowledge and eventual productivity payoff, 
the links are typically obscure except for an 
occasional dramatic example. Moreover, the 
links are apt to be better defined (although 
not necessarily stronger) in the physical sci- 
ences than in the social or behavioral sci- 
ences. As an illustration, we know a good deal 
about the relation between basic research in 
agriculture, the development of new strains 
of corn, and the resulting productivity gains 
reflected by higher yields. Specific examples 
of this sort in the physical sciences could be 
multiplied almost without limit. 

In the social sciences, the eventual produc- 
tivity or payoff linkages are typically obscure 
because of the nature of the research activi- 
ties, even when the research is of a relatively 
applied sort. For example, it is clear to every- 
one that society benefits from the existence 
of the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts, or from knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of earnings among the population ac- 
cording to various personal and other char- 
acteristics, or from the knowledge (if it ex- 
isted) that a one percent increase in gasoline 
prices would reduce gasoline usage by eight- 
tenths of one percent. Rut what is the payoff 
from such basic information about societal 
conditions or the behavior of people in the 
society? Although I am sure that a significant 
rate of return exists to such knowledge, I 
would be hard put to tell anyone what it is. 

Much social sclence research is concerned 
with insuring that policymakers and other 
social scientists have relevant knowledge 
about societal conditions or about the effects 
of various public and private programs on 
the members of society. For example, almost 
everyone would probably agree that it is im- 
portant to know whether Head Start actually 
increases child development, or whether older 
people tend to dissave when they reach re- 
tirement. But what is the social payoff to 
that knowledge? It surely facilitates the for- 
mulation of better public policies, but what 
is the payor to that facilitation? One can 
conclude that there is a payoff and that such 
knowledge is important, but I think anyone 
would bs hard pressed to say exactly how big 
the payoff is, and perhaps more importantly, 
how much resources should be devoted to the 
generation of this type of knowledge. 

Thus recognizing that there is a link be- 
tween research, kncwledge and productivity 
does not really enable us to say much that 
is helpful about the amount of research that 
the society ‘ought’ to support. In the social 
sciences, besides the fact that the payoff 
variables are too complex and subtle to 
measure in any straightforward way, there 
are other characteristics of research which 
make judgments about the optimum level 
of public support very difficult to fashion. 
Any research effort, especially basic research, 
is a relatively high-risk enterprise: many, 
even most, such efforts will not have any 
payoff, and the overall return is the result 
of adding together a few activities that gen- 
erate extremely high returns with a great 
many that generate little or no return. In 
addition, the characteristics of the knowl- 
edge and productivity gains from research 
activity is widely diffused, both over future 
years and often in areas different from the 
original objective. That probably tends to be 
mere true in the social sciences, where it is 
often difficult to define direct links between 
an increase in research activities, a gain in 


In all societies, most basic research activ- 
ities are subsidized, typically by the central 
government. The reason is a simple economic 
one—no single individual or business firm 
can capture enough of the benefits from the 
generalized knowledge that is the product of 
basic research to warrant undertaking such 
activities for profit. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to that general statement. 
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useful knowledge and a resulting gain in 
societal well-being. 

Even though it is difficult to define the 
research-productivity linkages in a way that 
accurately describes the process, there are 
two types of indirect evidence that bear on 
the issue. First, we know something about 
the broad characteristics of differences 
among nations in policies toward basic re- 
search, and about differences among those 
societies in productivity growth rates. Sec- 
ond, we know something about the nature of 
the current problems facing U.S. society, and 
about the kinds of research activities that 
might contribute to the resolution of those 
problems. 

Among modern societies, favorable atti- 
tudes toward basic research, and the wider 
use of public resources for that purpose, 
tend to be positively associated with rates of 
progress. Countries like the U.S., Germany 
and Japan appear to give more weight to 
basic research activities than others: those 
are also countries where rates of economic 
progress have been historically higher than 
elsewhere. And the relative decline in U.S. 
performance in recent years is not inconsist- 
ent with the relative decline in U.S. invest- 
ment in basic research, evident in the data 
for the past decade. 

A number of recent discussions of the U.S. 
economy and society convey what I judge to 
be an accurate impression of the nature of 
the current problems facing the U.S. Simply 
stated, the idea is that our current problems - 
are more behavioral than technological; that 
is, sluggish performance arises not from the 
fact that we have become laggard in some 
technological sense, but from the fact that 
the processes of translating new technology 
into decisions has become less effective. Two 
illustrations may make the point clear. 


It is often argued that the productivity lag 
during recent years in the U.S. is in part a 
consequence of the fact that business deci- 
sionmakers are unwilling to adopt major new 
technological innovations, which often re- 
quire completely new plant facilities, because 
of the uncertainties produced by the regula- 
tory environment and by the high and vari- 
able rates of price inflation experienced in 
recent years. If so, that cannot be cured by 
enhancing the flow of new technology, but 
can only be remedied by modifying the envi- 
ronment in which investment decisions are 
made. 

Second, it is often alleged that the problem 
with the U.S. auto industry, relative to its 
Japanese competitors, is not that the Japa- 
nese have more advanced technology in their 
production facilities, but that the Japanese 
style of management and organizational 
structure has produced significant advan- 
tages over the U.S. in terms of work incen- 
tives, quality control, etc. If that is true, the 
problem is again not technological but 
behavioral. 

In both cases, if one wanted to insure a flow 
of relevant basic research designed to help 
resolve these current issues of high priority 
and national importance, we would have to 
do it by encouraging the right kind of social 
science research, not by expanding the rate 
of technical change. 


© Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
casting my vote in the negative on Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 9 because of 
the precipitate, injudicious way the Pres- 
ident’s spending reduction package has 
been considered in the body. We are 
supposed to be a deliberative body but, 
instead, we have been a mirror to the 
administration’s program. 

As to the economics, I am prepared to 
say that I could support the basic policy 
that Federal spending must be brought 
under control and that the total of cuts 
of the magnitude proposed by the Presi- 
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dent might be about right. But cuts must 
include a scrutiny of all the agencies and 
activities of Government. 

However, this resolution asks us to 
slash budgets without regard for sub- 
stance, without delving into details that 
prove or disprove a program’s worth. It 
asks us to accede to arbitrary bottom- 
line dollar amounts without the benefit 
of serious attention to line items. In 
short, it demands agreement in the ab- 
sence of thought. 

To do that would be to follow the bad 
example the Office of Management and 
Budget set when it conjured its figures 
out of philosophy rather than reality. 
It would mean abdicating my responsi- 
bility to conscientiously examine the 
pros and cons of every piece of legisla- 
tion put before me. Pros and cons deal 
with matters of quality. Dollar signs, 
standing alone, do not. 

Social and scientific programs are 
forced to bite the budget-balancing bul- 
let even as we hand defense a blank 
check. I tell you now that what we are 
going to wind up with is less security, 
not more. Hardware will never make us 
secure. Only superior technology can. 
Technology is a product of education. 
Education that is shredded in this 
resolution. 

Similarly, we will not have a strong 
economy if our cities crumble, if we de- 
fault on our commitment to energy in- 
dependence and mass transit. Our poor 
cannot be productive if they have no 
housing and are without medical care. 

The key question then, Mr. President, 
is whether this proposed fiscal plan is 
appropriate for our country and its 
future. Given its order of priorities and 
the order of national needs, I conclude 
that clearly it is not. 

Remember that the decisions we make 

now in 1981 will still be felt a decade 
from now. I am not against great ex- 
periments but this has the makings of a 
great mistake. That is why I urge my 
colleagues to join me in voting against 
a resolution so lacking in substance, and 
commonsense. This is a mean-spirited 
venture by a great nation. 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I support 
the budget reconciliation instructions 
reluctantly. I support the bill because ` 
believe the Federal budget must be re- 
duced by at least $40 billion. But I do so 
reluctantly because a number of the spe- 
cific budget cuts—and the priorities 
which underlie them—undermine three 
basic goals of our Government: Increas- 
ing economic growth and productivity, 
providing a safety net for the needy, and 
achieving energy security. 

We must continue to work toward 
these goals and a budget that is more 
consistent with them through the rele- 
vant committees, as well as the Senate 
Budget Committee when we mark up the 
first concurrent resolution for fiscal year 
1982. 

For the past 3 years, I have worked 
toward reducing Federal deficits as one 
tool to combat inflation. We should con- 
tinue our efforts to achieve fiscal re- 
straint, and I welcome the support of 
the administration in this endeavor. But 
the program embodied in the reconcilia- 
tion instructions is deficient in several 
important aspects which I and others at- 
tempted to change. 
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My support for restoring funding for 
programs such as low-income energy 
assistance, preventive health care, social 
security benefits, National Science Foun- 
dation research, and youth job training 
were guided by the following three 
principles: 

First, we should maintain public in- 
vestment that contributes to economic 
growth, such as programs which foster 
technological research and the educated 
and well-trained work force that is cru- 
cial to increasing productivity. We must 
also maintain the public capital base— 
railroads, highways, and waterways— 
that represent our Nation’s infrastruc- 
ture. 

I support inclusion of funds for this 
essential supply-side investment: Pro- 
grams for scientific research and for job 
training. Our Nation’s economic strength 
comes as much from the innovation and 
skill of its people as from its machines 
and factories. This is essential invest- 
ment in human capital. 

Second, we must protect and accu- 
rately identify the truly needy. This goal 
requires more than rhetoric and slogans 
about “safety nets.” We should not arbi- 
trarily cut programs on which the poor 
and the needy depend: Child nutrition: 
nutritional assistance for women, in- 
fants—and children; medicaid: and low- 
income energy assistance. Clearly the 
administration’s safety net has consider- 
able holes. By selectively restoring funds 
for these and other programs—and 
choosing other cuts—we can fill those 
holes. 

Third, we must increase our energy 
security. This means we must rely on 
conservation, renewable energy, and syn- 
thetic fuels as well as nuclear energy. 
Therefore, I and many of my colleagues 
offered an amendment to increase our 
energy security and restore balance to 
our energy program. 

These three principles—supply-side in- 
vestment, a true safety net, and energy 
security—summarize the shortcomings 
of the administration’s proposed cuts. 
We can achieve a better program that is 
consistent with these principles while 
still applying real spending restraint. 
The real test for the success of any pro- 
gram is whether it achieves bipartisan 
consensus. 

The most serious deficiency, however, 
is not in the choice of budget cuts. 
Rather, it is the administration’s narrow 
assumption that these measures alone 
will solve the problems of our economy. 
They will not. 

We cannot solve the problems of infla- 
tion without a policy that fosters moder- 
ation in prices and wages. We cannot de- 
mand national sacrifice and investment 
until we take stens to make sure that al! 
parts of the Nation and our society reap 
the economic rewards. And our economy 
will never be healthy and secure until we 
reestablish our own independent energy 
supplies. 

These are formidable challenges, but 
we can meet them. And we will. e 
Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
casting my vote in favor of the reconcilia- 
tion resolution because I agree with its 
overall objective—to bring about a sub- 
stantial reduction in Federal spending. 
However, I have deep reservations about 
this resolution and the President’s eco- 
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nomic program generally, which I have 
stated repeatedly on the floor of the Sen- 
ate during the course of the debate, and 
in the Senate Finance Committee hear- 
ings on the budget. These reservations 
concern the soundness of the economic 
assumptions which underly the Presi- 
dent’s budget and tax proposals and the 
failure to set spending priorities in a way 
that supports the development of strong 
economic infrastructure and human 
capital to meet the demands of the fu- 
ture. 

Iam afraid that the administration is 
missing a golden opportunity to build a 
consensus for economic growth. One can- 
not bring all people under the same tent 
of increased competitiveness if some peo- 
ple become victims of the budget. I have 
offered my comments on the President’s 
program in a positive spirit, in the hope 
of helping the President to realize his 
very laudable objectives of restoring ro- 
bust growth to the economy, reducing in- 
flation and maximizing the competitive- 
ness potential of the private sector. I will 
continue to follow closely economic devel- 
opments and offer my views on them ina 
constructive spirit. I hope the adminis- 
tration and my colleagues in the Senate 
similarly will respond to the evidence of 
events and take measures necessary to 
correct their policy, should it become 
evident that some of the risks I have 
identified concerning the President’s pro- 
gram jeopardize the health of the only 
economy we have.@ 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am com- 
pelled to vote against this resolution even 
though I accept and support its call for 
reductions in Federal spending and find 
myself in general agreement with the 
level of spending it proposes. 

Despite that agreement, I cannot agree 
to the broader social philosophy which 
this resolution contains. I think it repre- 
sents bad public policy for the Na- 
tion—and even worse public policy for 
States, like my own, already suffering 
from high unemployment and economic 
inactivity. 

It is bad national policy to break our 
promise to millions of Americans who 
have counted upon the social security 
system to provide them with a minimum 
benefit when they retire. It is bad public 
policy to reject our commitment to mil- 
lions of young men and women who 
counted on social security student ben- 
efits to help finance their college educa- 
tion. It is bad public policy to cut needed 
funds for education and child nutrition 
programs. It is bad public policy to refuse 
to fund the strategic petroleum reserve 
and viable energy programs such as con- 
servation, solar, geothermal, and syn- 
thetics. It is bad public policy to adopt a 
welfare strategy which will force the 
working poor to give up their low paying 
jobs and go back on public assistance in 
order to meet their minimum needs. 

And these policy flaws are made even 
worse when they are considered—as I 
must consider them—from the perspec- 
tive of a State suffering from high unem- 
ployment, low economic growth, and in- 
equitable Federal support. Michigan has 
a 14-nercent unemvlovment rate—and 
ranks last in rate of return on the tax 
dollars it sends to Washington. Under 
this budget, those problems are going to 
become more severe. We are going to lose 
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trade adjustment assistance benefits— 
benefits that we promised the working 
men and women of this country in return 
for their support for an open trade policy. 
That policy has resulted in a flood of im- 
ports which has unemployed hundreds of 
thousands of workers in Michigan—and 
in return we now cut their benefits. We 
are going to loose UDAG and EDA fund- 
ing—funding which has been essential in 
revitalizing our older urban areas. We 
are going to lose mass transit programs 
which are critical to the growth and de- 
velopment of our cities. We are going to 
lose low-income energy assistance pro- 
grams which are particularly needed by 
people in frost belt States to get through 
the winter. And all of these programs are 
going to be lost without the Senate even 
having before it an administration anal- 
ysis of the regional impact of the budg- 
et—despite the fact that one has been 
promised us for months. 

Mr. President, many of us have tried 
to correct those weaknesses during this 
past week. Scores of amendments have 
been offered designed to moderate the 
impact of this resolution. Time after 
time they have been defeated. Even a 
modest request that committees attempt 
to ascertain the regional imbalances in 
Federal expenditures was rejected. 

But not only were our attempts to re- 
store funding for critical programs re- 
jected, efforts to make cuts in areas of 
waste, fraud, and abuse were also de- 
feated. Specific amendments designed 
to eliminate billions of dollars in spe- 
cific areas of unnecessary expenditures 
were rejected. I just cannot support a 
budget which protects waste and elimi- 
nates effective and needed programs. 

Much as I would like to vote for the 
spending restraint this resolution re- 
quires I cannot embrace the social phi- 
losophy it mandates. 

The issue here is not if we are fiscal 
tightwads or whether we are big spend- 
ers. The issue here is whether we are 
willing for example, to cut child nutri- 
tion programs while continuing to pro- 
vide tax breaks for developing new fast 
food franchises across this country. The 
issue is not if we want a balanced budg- 
et or not. The issue is whether we want 
a balanced society or not. 

This budget calls for reduced Federal 
spending. I favor that. But it also calls 
for reducing Federal attempts to make 
our society more just and more equitable. 
And I cannot support that. 

In the weeks and months ahead we 
will have opportunities to try and change 
some of the inequities which this res- 
olution endorses. I believe we can make 
those changes. I believe we can have a 
budget which restrains Federal spend- 
ing without restricting individual oppor- 
tunity. That is the kind of budget I 
pledge myself to work for and support. 

Mr. President, I understand the desire 
of the Senate Budget Committee to re- 
duce the cost of unemployment benefits. 
At the end of the last session of Con- 
gress, I was involved with the Finance 
Committee in an effort to change the un- 
employment compensation program and 
I supported a number of modifications 
in the program that would have resulted 
in cost savings in certain aspects of the 
program. 
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The Budget Committee is now propos- 
ing to require 20 weeks of work for eligi- 
bility for any unemployment benefits. 
As I am sure my friend on the Finance 
Committee knows, this is a departure 
from existing law and tradition which 
allow individual States to establish the 
degree of labor force attachment re- 
quired of workers to be eligible for un- 
employment benefits. Labor force at- 
tachment has always been defined by 
the States and usually reflects the par- 
ticular economic and philosophic out- 
look of the individual State. 

My second concern is that this pro- 
posal does not consider the different 
standards which all States use to com- 
pute eligibility. It is an across-the-board 
prohibition that does not reflect what a 
number of individual States already do 
to insure that workers do not qualify for 
a great number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment unless they have adequate qualify- 
ing weeks. For instance, in my home 
State of Michigan, one must have 18 
qualifying weeks before any benefits are 
paid. At that time, benefits are limited 
to three-fourths of the number of weeks 
worked, so it would take 34 qualifying 
weeks to get the full 26 weeks of regular 
benefits. In other States that is not the 
case. In these States, when the threshold 
for weeks worked or wages paid is 
reached, full UI benefits weeks become 
available to the worker. In New York, 
20 weeks of employment at average of 
$40 or more per week entitle a person 
to a full 26 weeks of regular benefits. 
In Ohio, 20 weeks of employment at $20 
or more immediately provides a person 
with 20 weeks of UI immediately, grow- 
ing to 26 weeks with additional covered 
weeks. Furthermore, we have a great 
number of States which do not use weeks 
worked to qualify workers, but rather 
wages paid. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the observations of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN) con- 
cerning the impact of the proposed 20- 
weeks-of-work requirement on States 
such as Michigan which have a sliding 
scale of unemployment compensation 
eligibility. I recall that this was dealt 
with by the Senate last year in a bill that 
was ultimately not enacted. 

Mr. President, in our effort to achieve 
needed budgetary savings, we must al- 
ways be mindful of the impact that pro- 
posed changes will have on the States. 
This is particularly important in pro- 
grams, such as unemployment compen- 
sation, which operate as a partnership of 
the Federal and State governments. 

Accordingly, as chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, I have considerable 
interest in the situation described by the 
Senator from Michigan. It may be that 
there is a way to accommodate the con- 
cerns he has expressed and still achieve 
the budgetary savings that the resolu- 
tion we are now considering will require 
the Finance Committee to make. I can 
assure the Senator that the committee 
will carefully review the matter and 
work with him to try to find a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intend to 
oppose final passage of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 9, the budget reconcilia- 
tion resolution. I do this with reluctance, 
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because I agree wholeheartedly with its 
goals. It is clear that our national eco- 
nomic situation requires a leaner Federal 
budget. If the American economy is to 
regain its traditional vigor and momen- 
tum, we must retarget fiscal policy to- 
ward increasing productivity, employ- 
ment, trade, and growth, and toward re- 
straining inflation. 

Like most Americans, I am prepared 
to support substantial funding reduc- 
tions—if they are equitably apportioned, 
where they contribute to the health and 
well being of our Nation, and to the ex- 
tent that they are part of a coherent and 
effective overall economic strategy. 

In this particular case, Mr. President, 
none of those criteria has been adequate- 
ly met. And for that reason I will vote 
against this budget resolution. I am con- 
vinced that it falls far short of what we 
can—and should—develop both as an 
economic recovery plan and as a state- 
ment of national priorities. 

The congressional budget process pri- 
marily concerns choices among compet- 
ing demands on Federal financial re- 
sources. This resolution errs not in the 
number of spending cuts nor in their 
aggregate dollar amount but in where 
those cuts fall and don’t fall. Simply 
stated, this resolution makes too many 
wrong choices. 

In the course of the Senate’s consider- 
ation of this resolution, I voted for 
amendments that would have cut far 
deeper into unnecessary Federal spend- 
ing and I voted to restore financial sup- 
port for useful programs that had been 
cut beyond what our economy need on 
important national priorities could 
afford. 

The major objection to this resolution, 
Mr. President, is that many of its spend- 
ing cuts are more likely to hurt future 
economic performance than to help it. 

Nothing aggravates the severe inflation 
which undermines our economic stabil- 
ity more than dependence on uncertainly 
supplied and outrageously priced foreign 
oil. Until we make maximum use of 
means to conserve petroleum products 
and develop alternative energy sources, 
we cannot expect to solve either our en- 
ergy or economic problems. Yet, this 
proposal eliminates or substantially re- 
duces Federal programs to stimulate al- 
cohol fuels production, to develop solar 
power and other new sources of energy, 
and to encourage conservation. What- 
ever lim ted economic benefit might ac- 
crue from cutting spending in these areas 
would soon be overwhelmed by the de- 
gree to which our progress toward 
greater energy independence would be 
stalled and turned back. 

I was extremely disappointed that the 
Senate rejected the amendment offered 
by Senator Hart and Senator Tsoncas. 
It was a good amendment which, with- 
out adding substantial outlays to the 
budget, would have preserved the flexi- 
bility of the Energy Committee to pur- 
sue improvements in energy policy in the 
areas of conservation and nonfossil fuels. 

The pricing policies of the OPEC cartel 
and the effects of the recent decision to 
decontrol domestic oil mean billions 
and billions of dollars in additional costs 
for American consumers. They cannot 
afford it. And we in Congress cannot 
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afford business as usual with such ex- 
cessive reliance on oil and gas. Yet that 
is the effect of the choices made by this 
budget. 

Similarly, the serious cuts in housing 
programs, in mass transit, and in eco- 
nomic development promise not to save 
Federal resources but to deplete them. 
Those programs represent sound invest- 
ments in the future. They leverage State 
and local resources as well as private 
ones into the creation of the economic 
infrastructure needed for productive jobs 
and renewed prosperity. I cannot credit 
undercutting these programs with ad- 
vancing us economically. Just the op- 
posite is more likely. 

We had opportunities in the course of 
consideration of this resolution to im- 
prove the treatment of these economi- 
cally essential programs. I supported 
the amendment offered by Senator 
MITCHELL, of Maine, to restore part of 
the funds cut from the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. It was a 
modest amount: For the coming 2 fiscal 
years EDA would expend only one-half 
of the funds anticipated under current 
policy projections. It was a productive 
amendment: Recent studies show the 
net cost of a job saved or created by 
EDA loans averages between $660 and 
$1,000—that is far less than the alterna- 
tive costs of welfare and unemployment 
compensation. The Mitchell amendment 
failed. 

I also supported an amendment of- 
fered by Senator CHAFEE of Rhode Is- 
land. It was a fiscally responsible amend- 
ment which would have stayed within 
the spending limits proposed by the 
President. It was an economically use- 
ful amendment that, among cther things, 
partly restored funding for urban de- 
velopment action grants. It sought, in 
that way, to keep healthy a program 
which has attracted $6 of private in- 
vestment and generates 17 cents in State 
and local revenue for every Federal dol- 
lar spent. And it was a fair amendment. 
The modest amounts it would have re- 
stored to fuel assistance and weather- 
ization, for example, came nowhere close 
to the additional amounts consumers 
will pay for fuel as a result of decontrol. 
But even this limited funding for pro- 
grams essential to Connecticut—mass 
transit, UDAG, fuel assistance, com- 
munity health programs—was rejected. 

Another kind of investment in the 
future that suffers in this resolution is 
represented by the various loan pro- 
gram; to enable children from lower- 
and middle-income families to obtain 
higher education. This is a country of 
great natural resources—but none of 
these are more valuable than our human 
resources. Families are already caught 
between skyrocketing college costs and 
rising prices in other parts of their fam- 
ily budgets. The triple whammy which 
this resolution imposes in higher inter- 
est rates, a reduced subsidy, and stricter 
eligibility requirements will inevitably 
mean that some of these young people 
will forgo the full development of their 
potential. Making that kind of long- 
range sacrifice for limited immediate 
savings seems extremely shortsighted. I 
regret very much that the Senate re- 
jected the amendments offered by Sen- 
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ator MOYNIHAN to—at least partially— 
correct this situation. 

But this budget resolution not only 
made counterproductive spending reduc- 
tions; at the same time it failed to seek 
many economies where they were possible 
and useful. 

I am disturbed, for example, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate failed to approve 
the amendment offered by Senator PRYOR 
to trim $2 billion in unnecessary and 
wasteful Federal procurement. I voted 
for that amendment. I believe the record 
developed during its consideration well- 
documented excessive spending on non- 
essential items ranging from pencils to 
perfume that could be saved without any 
damage to legitimate Federal functions 
or purposes. Failing to cut into that fat 
meant that we cut deeper into the bone 
of useful programs than was necessary. 

Another amendment which would have 
struck hard at frivilous spending was 
offered by Senator DeConcrn1. It docu- 
mented our ability to recoup $3.9 billion 
currently overspent for filmmaking, ad- 
vertising, consultant services, travel, and 
the like. Surely that money could have 
been spent far more productively in pro- 
grams which this resolution decimates. 
I believe the Senate made a major error 
in defeating it. 

The dollar amounts saved had we acted 
with the good judgment to approve 
amendments like these would have en- 
abled us to enact amendments I sup- 
ported for modes restoration of funding 
to school lunch and fuel assistance pro- 
grams, for trade adjustment assistance 
to unemployed workers, for better health 
programs, for college loans, and assist- 
ance to our elementary and secondary 
schools. Refusing to make those tradeoffs 
typified the wrong choices we made in 
this budget resolution. Despite the 
pledges of the administration that no 
area of the budget would escape pains- 
taking scrutiny, it is clear that there have 
been some sacred cows. 

Numerous General Accounting Office 
studies, statements of the Comptroller 
General, and even acknowledgments 
from Pentagon officials, have all indi- 
cated approximately $15 billion of waste 
in the military budget. 

Yet, virtually no economies have been 
proposed in that sector. Instead the 
budget resolution calls for spending $27 
billion more on military programs than 
last year. 

I strongly support a national defense, 
second to none, and recognize that we 
will have to increase outlays to achieve 
it. But I am also cognizant of the Comp- 
troller General’s warnings that we may 
not be able to absorb massive additional 
amounts for military spending and the 
fact that dollar for dollar this may be 
the most inflationary way for money to 
be spent. 

Achieving many of the possible effi- 
ciencies noted by authorities would not 
hurt our defense posture; it would prob- 
ably improve it. Increasing defense ex- 
penditures by two-thirds of the recom- 
mended increment instead of the full 
amount recommended would enable us 
to address the security needs of this Na- 
tion with the largest peacetime addition 
to military expenditures in our national 
history. And either approach would per- 
mit us to moderate the impact on edu- 
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cation, on health programs, on energy 
conservation, mass transit, housing and 
community development that is imposed 
by this budget. 

After all, Mr. President, true national 
security depends not only on guns and 
tanks and missiles. The health and mo- 
rale of our citizenry, the soundness of 
our communities and educational insti- 
tutions, the strength of our economy are 
also vitally important elements of any 
reasonable definition of that term. I be- 
lieve we could and should have done bet- 
ter to provide for our national security 
than this resolution does. 


This budget resolution also fails any 
reasonable test of equity. The people of 
my State and this country generally real- 
ize that sacrifices need to be made—but 
they want them to be fairly apportioned. 

That, however, is not the case with 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9. It im- 
poses few burdens on wealthy individuals 
or corporations. It makes no progress 
toward a balanced budget by closing tax 
loopholes. 

Instead, it asks our retired citizens to 
do without the social security minimum 
payment, it directs workers who have lost 
their jobs to further diminish their 
standard of living, it tells elderly citizens 
struggling with skyrocketing fuel costs 
that they may have to choose between 
food or heat next winter, and it says to 
middle-income families who are already 
hard pressed to cope with the inroads in- 
flation makes into their lifestyle that 
college educations for their children may 
become unaffordable luxuries. 

Those are representative examples of 
the choice made by this resolution. They 
are not balanced and they are an im- 
portant reason to reject the resolution. 

I want to make it quite clear, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I do not object to substantial 
spending cuts. I could support a budget 
resolution with the bottom line figure of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9. If the 
budget reconciliation resolution which 
emerges from conference with the House 
makes more sensible and equitable 
choices, it will receive my support, but 
this one fails the minimal tests to which 
we should submit it. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, despite a 
fierce disagreement over specific national 
spending priorities which we will fight 
out over the weeks and months ahead, I 
believe we must make a significant overall 
cut in Federal spending, and I am voting 
today to establish a limit on Federal 
spending as requested by the new admin- 
istration. 

I believe fiscal restraint at this time is 
a necessary part of the effort to fight in- 
fiation, reduce taxes and stabilize our 
economy. 

While I am supporting overall budget 
cuts in the amount the administration 
has sought, I have fought, and will con- 
tinue to fight to spread those spending 
cuts more fairly and equitably across our 
society, in far different ways than the 
Reagan administration has proposed. 

On separate votes, ranging from main- 
taining the minimum benefit on social 
security to continuing the immunization 
of American children against polio and 
other diseases, I have helped lead the 
fight to save those vital activities from 
proposed administration budget cuts I 
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feel are wrong. There are many other 
areas of waste and unnecessary spending 
in the Federal budget where we can make 
the needed savings, including tobacco 
subsidies, multibillion dollar Western 
water projects, and procurement waste 
and excessive spending in the Defense 
Department. 

Because they control the Senate—and 
have a 53-to-47 voting majority—the Re- 
pubiicans voted as a bioc in this opening 
round to defeat all our attempts to elim- 
inate obvious waste in such things as 
Government travel, unnecessary pro- 
curement, uncollected debts and consult- 
ing fees—while at the same time they op- 
posed our efforts to continue vital pro- 
grams for the elderly, school lunch pro- 
grams, student loans, veteran health 
are, alternative energy sources, TRA, 
unemployment compensation, CETA, ed- 
ucation, and many others. 

Mr. President, there are also very seri- 
ous regional imbalances in the impact of 
the proposed administration budget, 
where the industrial Midwest and Michi- 
gan are being asked to make a substan- 
tially greater sacrifice than other States 
and regions. This is unfair and unwise 
national policy and it must be corrected. 

Despite public assurances from OMB 
Director Stockman that he would pro- 
vide a regional analysis of the impact of 
the administration’s proposed budget 
cuts, they have failed to produce that 
analysis. 

I cannot and will not support budget 
reductions that discriminate unfairly 
against Michigan or our region. 

While we have now begun the debate 
on national spending priorities, Mr. 
President, these issues will not be set- 
tled for many months. This is just the 
opening round. 

Iam totally committed to continue the 
fight for the priorities that I think make 
sense for Michigan and America, and I 
believe we will start winning that fight 
once the American people find out exact- 
ly what is at stake—and when they also 
speak out for a national direction that 
is fair and sound. 

So we are not finishing that critical 
debate today—we are only beginning it 

Our fight now moves out across the 
country to the American people for their 
judgment, just as it moves here in Con- 
gress into the individual committees of 
jurisdiction in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives for the long, hard 
struggle and decisions that will actually 
determine which specific programs and 
activities will be funded and at what 
levels. 

Today we set a budget ceiling—a ceil- 
ing that will limit overall Federal spend- 
ing—and I am supporting that spending 
ceiling. It is a necessary first step in 
moving our Nation toward economic re- 
covery—and toward a fiscal discipline 
that can begin to bring Federal spend- 
ing under control and reduce inflation- 
ary pressure. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
myself just 1 minute before we vote. 

I thank our distinguished majority 
leader for the help he has been to me 
in these days on the floor on this recon- 
ciliation instruction, and also the many 
Senators who have been helpful in mov- 
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ing the matter along and in supporting 
the Budget Committee. 

It goes without saying that I could 
not have accomplished this without their 
support, without the support of the dis- 
tinguished minority manager of the bill, 
my good friend, Senator HoLLINGsS, and 
I thank him and the minority leader for 
his assistance in expediting matters and 
helping us with this very difficult and 
complicated 5 days in the Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself just a minute to commend the 
distinguished chairman of our Budget 
Committee. 

Through his persistence and the way 
he handled this measure in the commit- 
tee and on the floor, we are making a 
historic cut in Federal spending. 

I think it was Adlai Stevenson, when 
asked once whether he was a conserva- 
tive or a liberal, said: 

That is not the important question. The 
important question is am I headed in the 
right direction? 


I think that we now are headed in the 
right direction through this reconcilia- 
tion activity in the past several weeks, 
culminating here this evening in a $36.9 
billion cut in spending, which is $2.9 
billion more than that requested by 
President Reagan. That coupled with the 
$8.8 billion in administrative savings 
will give us approximately $45 billion in 
savings in fiscal year 1982. 

I harken back to December 5 when 
the first Reconciliation Act for 1981 was 
signed into law; here by April we are 
adopting another reconciliation for 1981, 
1982, and 1983, of over $36 billion. 

It has been quite a feat. It has been 
quite a pleasure. It has been done in large 
measure because of the leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
our new chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, and of course, the leadership of 
the distinguished majority leader, Sen- 
ator Baker, and our distinguished mi- 
nority leader, Senator Rosert C. BYRD. 

Senator ROBERT C. Byrd has coordi- 
nated the minority side throughout the 
entire exercise. 

We are ending up here with a good 
resolution which all Senators can sup- 
port. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico. 
He has done an absolutely outstanding, 
superb job. 

Now we are ready to vote. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 59 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question recurs 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN). 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative. clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS) , is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS), would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
anyone in the Chamber who wishes to 
vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 61, as follows: 


|Rolicall Vote No. 74 Leg. 


Biden 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Dodd 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Ford 


Stafford 
Tsongas 
Weicker 


McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Kudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cochran 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenici 
East 
Exon 


Huddeston 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 

NOT VOTING—2 

Mathias Williams 

So Mr. Bipen’s amendment (UP No. 
50) was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the amendment which I 
offered earlier is about to be voted on. 
I offer that amendment on behalf of my- 
self and the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Senator Specter. I would 
ask that his name be added as the prin- 
cipal cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 51 


The question recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, as 
modified. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 75 Leg. 
YEAS—26 


Glenn 

Heflin 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Leahy 

Levin 
Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


Moynihan 
Pell 


Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Specter 
Tsongas 
Zorinsky 
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NAYS—72 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 


Hatch 
Hatfield 


NOT VOTING—2 
Mathias Williams 


So Mr. KEenNnepy’s amendment (UP 
No. 51) was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON UP AMENDMENT NO. 52 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the vote occurs on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES). All those in favor 
will indicate by saying yea; those op- 
posed, indicate by saying nay. 

The nays appear to have it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Leas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rolicall vote 
be 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An order 
has already been entered for a 10-minute 
vote. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 76 Leg.] 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 
Packwood 


Hollings 
Huddleston 


NOT VOTING—2 
Mathias Williams 


So Mr. Cures’ amendment (UP No. 
52) was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. JEPSEN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

We have agreed to have a voice vote 
on the committee amendments and then 
a rolicall vote on final passage. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the excepted com- 
mittee amendments, as modified and 
amended. 

The excepted committee amendments, 
as modified and amended, were agreed to. 
VOTE ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
AS AMENDED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution, as amended. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Marvland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. MarRras) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 10, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 77 Leg. 
YEAS—8s8 


Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 


Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 


Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
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NAYS—10 
Levin 
Metzenbaum 
Pell 
Sarbanes 

NOT VOTING—2 
Wiliams 


So the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 9), as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
current resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“Concurrent Resolution revising the 
congressional budget for the United 
States Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983, to include recon- 
ciliation.” 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) be taken 
from Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 as 
a cosponsor and that the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon) be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be permitted to make tech- 
nical and conforming corrections as may 
be necessary to reflect the decisions of 
the Senate on Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 
30 minutes in which Senators may speak 
for not more than 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, earlier, 
just before the vote, I expressed my posi- 
tion on this budget resolution, but I want 
to take this moment of the Senate’s time 
to indicate that although over the period 
of the last 5 days I have offered.a num- 
ber of amendments, and most of those 
amendments were defeated, I want to, 
first of all, commend the two managers 
of the bill, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, for the way in 
which they handled the amendments 
which a number of us offered, the nature 
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and quality of the discussion and the 
debate. 

It seems to me that basically it was 
constructive and positive, and I think all 
of us—at least this Senator—felt that he 
had a fair opportunity to have his posi- 
tions evaluated by the Senate and con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

So I want to commend both of our col- 
leagues for the way in which they have 
dealt with these very difficult, complex, 
and important issues before our country. 

I also want to pay special tribute to the 
minority leader, Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, 
as a Member of this institution and also 
as the minority leader in the Senate. He 
has spent a great deal of time working 
with his colleagues and insuring that we 
were going to have an opportunity to pre- 
sent our views and to work with us in a 
very constructive way. I want to pay trib- 
ute to his leadership as a leader not just 
of our party but also a leader in the Sen- 
ate for the way in which he brought many 
of his colleagues together to insure that 
there was going to be an opportunity for 
expression before the Senate of impor- 
tant issues. 

I want to acknowledge the leadership 
as well of Senator Cranston and Senator 
Inouye who worked very closely with 
Senator ROBERT C. BYRD. I also commend 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Brap- 
LEY) for the work he did for our caucus 
and in helping to develop the policy posi- 
tions. 

Finally, as others have done, I com- 
mend the majority leader, who bears the 
responsibility for all of the Senate, for 
the way in which the Senate as a whole 
has handled this issue, and to thank 
them for their courtesies which have 
been extended to this Senator in offering 
his amendments. 

REFLECTIONS OF THE MINORITY LEADER ON THE 
BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECONCILIATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank Mr. Kennepy for the very kind 
comments he has just made with refer- 
ence to my efforts. I also thank Senator 
Stennis for the generous comments 
which he earlier made regarding those 
efforts. 

I express my appreciation to Mr. Hot- 
LINGS and to Mr. Domenicr for the 
leadership skills they have demonstrated 
here in the consideration of this resolu- 
tion. They have spent long hours, and 
they have evidenced at all times the fact 
that they knew their subject well. 

I want to express special commenda- 
tions with respect to the work of the ma- 
jority leader. This is truly an extraordi- 
nary budget resolution, and at all times 
the majority leader was most fair and 
considerate of the Members on this side 
of the aisle. He bent over backwards, so 
to speak, to accommodate the needs of 
Members on our side of the aisle, and 
I could not have asked for fairer con- 
sideration than we were given, and for 
this I thank the majority leader. 

But I also want to commend him, as 
I said. He demonstrated outstanding skill 
in the handling of this very difficult, 
complex resolution. He removed most of 
the areas where points of order would 
probably have lain at the very beginning, 
and the discipline of his Members on his 
side of the aisle was, I think, something 
remarkable to see. 

Now, having said that, I would like to 
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say with respect to the resolution that we 
on this side of the aisle know something 
about the difficulties that are involved in 
balancing the budget and in making cuts 
in Federal programs. 

It was this time last year, possibly a 
little earlier, that I met for 8 days in one 
of the rooms just off the Chamber here 
with administration leaders, with House 
leaders, and with other Senate leaders 
in an exercise that was calculated to bal- 
ance the budget and bring about cuts in 
Federal spending. 

When the knowledge of those proposed 
cuts leaked out, of course, we were 
deluged with mail. In some instances 
I know in my office the mail went as high 
as 300 to 1 against some of the cuts we 
were proposing. 

We balanced the budget for the first 
time in the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution, but the economy went into a slide 
and the increased costs of oil and other 
forms of energy made it impossible for 
the Government to balance the budget. 
So we Democrats know something about 
the problems that come with any effort 
to balance this budget. 

We came to the consideration of this 
resolution, therefore, with a determina- 
tion to give of our best efforts to the 
balancing of the budget, and we sup- 
ported, as I think I can speak generally 
for Democrats—I do not presume to say 
that I am speaking for all Democrats or 
for any particular individual Demo- 
crat—but I think I can say that 
Democrats generally felt we wanted to 
support the scope and dimensions of the 
cuts that were recommended by the 
President. 

So, it should be writ—and writ large— 
that the Senate, in a bipartisan effort, 
has given the administration all the 
savings it requested, and then some. 

Throughout consideration of the reso- 
lution, Democratic Senators have ad- 
hered to a single, simple strategy. We 
have worked to stick within the savings 
totals recommended by the President. At 
the same time we have tried to adjust 
the cuts so as to plug the holes in the 
President's safety net. 

Time after time we were defeated in 
this effort by an almost solid phalanx 
of Republican votes. The press has in- 
terpreted those votes as defeats for 
Senate Democrats. 

The record should be made clear, Mr. 
President. It was not the Democrats in 
the Senate who were defeated. It was the 
veterans who will receive less adequate 
health care who were defeated. It was 
the schoolchildren who will not receive 
school lunches who were defeated. It 
was the elderly people who will no long- 
er receive minimum social security ben- 
efits and who cannot afford to pay their 
utility bills who were defeated. It was 
college students and disadvantaged 
schoolchildren who were defeated. 

Last fall, the American people voted 
for restraint in Federal spending. Demo- 
crats are in favor of cuts. In fact, we 
support cuts in the dimension of those 
requested by the President and recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee in this 
resolution. 

But the American people did not vote 
for less veterans health care, for less 
energy independence, for less access to 
institutions of higher learning, or for 
elimination of minimum social security 
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benefits. And we Democrats, as a party, 
have tried to restore cuts in programs 
which we believe enjoy broad-based sup- 
port among the American people. 

Senate Democrats have met several 
times this week and last to review this 
reconciliation instruction and consider 
proposed amendments. Some weeks ago, 
I appointed the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey Senator BILL BRADLEY, 
to head an 1l-member economic task 
force, charged with the responsibility of 
analyzing the administration’s economic 
program. The task force and most other 
Democratic Senators offered their views 
on many of the recommended budget 
cuts. We determined that each of these 
program reductions should be measured 
against specific goals which we sought 
to accomplish. Specifically, the cuts 
should: 

Promote economic growth and fight 
inflation ; 

Provide short-term savings that will 
not result in long-term costs; 

Be consistent with other major na- 
tional priorities, such as reducing our 
dangerous dependence on foreign oil; 
and 

Be fair and equitable so that no single 
group bears a disproportionate share of 
the burden. 

In our caucus deliberations, Senate 
Democrats agreed to stand as a party 
on 11 amendments which were ulti- 
mately offered by Senate Democrats. The 
total increase in fiscal year 1982 outlays, 
had all those amendments passed, would 
have been $2.488 billion. But not all of 
our amendments attempted to restore 
cuts. Some sought new savings and others 
included offsetting savings. Had all our 
amendments passed savings would have 
been increased by $2.640 billion in fiscal 
year 1982. Thus, the net effect of the 
amendments endorsed by the Democratic 
conference and considered on the Sen- 
ate floor would have been to increase the 
level of savings in the reconciliation 
resolution by $152 million. 

As Democrats, we feel obligated to ad- 
dress some of the central concerns and 
priorities of this Nation. While there is 
a general public commitment to reduced 
Federal spending, public opinion is 
highly selective as to where cuts ought 
to be made. It is by no means clear that 
the mandate of the November election 
was an endorsement of a wholesale dis- 
mantling of 30 years of social progress. 
It is doubtful that voters knew or under- 
stood the true dimensions of the admin- 
istration’s budgetary agenda. Everyone 
wants to eliminate waste and fraud, but 
few people understand “waste and 
fraud” to mean their child’s school lunch 
program, veterans’ health care, or social 
security benefits. 

It is also doubtful that the voters un- 
derstood the administration’s energy 
policy to consist only of higher fuel 
prices. The administration’s budget dras- 
tically cuts every alternative fuel re- 
search and development program and 
most conservation and strategic plan- 
ning activities as well. Total reliance is 
placed on the discovery and development 
of new oil and gas reserves, although 
every credible study indicates that the 
United States will not be able to maintain 
even current production levels. 

The solution to the problem of oil im- 
ports lies not only in conservation but 
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also in the rapid development of other 
energy resources—including coal and oil 
shale. Democrats and many Republi- 
cans, do not believe that the compre- 
hensive energy policy enacted by the 
96th and 97th Congresses should be dis- 
mantled. The goals of the Energy Secu- 
rity Act—to substitute 2 million barrels 
of imported oil a day with alternative 
fuels—must be realized. I would expect 
the Senate Energy Committee to scru- 
tinize these budget proposals and to re- 
store funding for those energy develop- 
ment programs which hold the most 
promise. 

But, Mr. President, the people who 
are going to be hurt by the budget cuts 
will know by the record as to how we 
Democrats stood in our efforts to lessen 
the burden of those cuts, to shift the 
cuts elsewhere, to offset some of the 
cuts, and to increase revenues by some 
of the amendments that were offered 
from our side. They will make a judg- 
ment. 

I would say that 6 months from today 
or a year from today, the people will 
be able to determine who was “defeated” 
during these floor votes. And in due 
time they will render a judgment that the 
people who were “defeated” during the 
past 7 days were the middle- and 
low-income families and many people 
who are living on small fixed incomes. 

The burden of balancing the budget 
is falling on those who are least able to 
bear it in most instances. Many of the 
cuts constitute false economy, and in 
the long run we will all pay more as a 
result. For example, there are the cuts 
in EDA, Farmers Home, Appalachian 
Regional Commission, and energy pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, this is the first round 
in the budget process. There will be 
other times when the Senate will meet 
and again and again deal with these 
matters. And we, on this side of the 
aisle, will continue our diligence in be- 
half of the people. 

In the main we will support increased 
defense spending. The Senate has al- 
ready been doing that. We will support 
regulatory reform, and we will support 
restraint in Federal spending. We will 
support a tax cut that is fair and equita- 
ble and that will encourage business in- 
vestment and increase productivity. 

I, again, congratulate the majority 
leader and those on his side of the aisle 
who have shepherded this resolution 
through the Senate. I admire the way 
that he held his votes together. 

I do say this—and I do not say it 
facetiously. I think it is a matter of fact. 
His party in the Senate has been in the 
minority a long time. That minority has 
not found it difficult over the years to 
stand united as a party. The Democratic 
Party is a very diverse party and has 
been in the majority a long time and 
has not, I suppose, seen the necessity to 
stand as unified as the Republican mi- 
nority was able to do. And now that abil- 
ity to wield a unified Republican force 
in the Senate certainly stands the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in good stead. 

I compliment him. I admire his work. 
Again, I say I could not have asked for 
more fair consideration at all times 
throughout the debate on this resolu- 
tion—and it is a historic resolution. He 
has certainly gone out of his way to ac- 
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commodate the needs and the requests 
of the minority Members on this side of 
the aisle and I thank him for it. We un- 
derstand that we cannot always agree on 
substance. And in this instance, I think 
both sides have played their respective 
parts as they saw their duty to play those 
respective parts. I think they did well. 

I want to commend and thank my col- 
leagues on my side of the aisle, because 
I think they, too, gain from this very 
interesting exercise. Our meetings, I 
think, brought us closer together. Our 
Members had the opportunity to voice 
their views. Not all of the amendments, 
by any means, that were called up on our 
side were agreed upon in the caucus to 
have the support of the party. But, nev- 
ertheless, Members had the right as in- 
dividuals to call up their amendments. 

On the votes dealing with party-spon- 
sored amendments, as agreed upon in 
caucus, our party held together very well. 
On the vote, first of all, on veterans 
health services, as I remember, we lost 
three Members on our side and one inde- 
pendent. We picked up one Member from 
the other side. On the second veterans 
health services vote, we, I think, lost the 
same number and we picked up two votes 
on the Republican side of the aisle. So 
my party Members held together very, 
very well in support of the amendments 
agreed upon in caucus. But the arith- 
metic was plain. We were always out- 
numbered by the majority party. 

I thank my Democratic colleagues for 
the support that they gave, and I com- 
mend them. I believe that where we felt 
that the cuts were not fair or that the 
safety net was indeed letting certain 
groups of people slip through, I believe 
that the American people will, in the 
final analysis, be able to say “well done” 
to those on this side of the aisle for the 
votes that they have cast, for the posi- 
tions they have taken, and for the 
amendments that they have offered. 

As to the Senators on the other side, 
they, too, worked hard. We have had 
excellent attendance on both sides of the 
aisle. I think all Senators are to be com- 
mended. We may not all agree, but when 
all is said and done, we are all trying to 
do what we think is the best for our 
country. 

Finally, let me apologize to the distin- 
guished majority leader for keeping him 
waiting. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert cer- 
tain memorandums prepared by the Sen- 
ate Democratic Policy Committee staff. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAGAN BUDGET: ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 

The President's economic assumptions are 
unrealistically rosy because they rely on 
historically unfounded economic responses 
to tax cuts and budgetary stringency. Should 
the President’s economic assumptions fail 
to the extent prior experience suggests they 
will, budgetary deficits will be substantially 
greater than those currently assumed. 

The most authoritative evidence as to the 
likely budgetary effect of less optimistic ec- 
onomic assumptions is a CBO analysis of 
the Reagan budget which suggests a con- 
servative addition to the Reagan 1982 deficit 
of $20 to $25 billion. The CBO additions to 
the Reagan deficit are due to higher pro- 
gram costs resulting from interest rates, 
higher unemployment and higher inflation 
than that assumed in the Reagan budget. 
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Similar CBO reestimates add about $50 bil- 
lion to the Reagan 1984 budget outlays (See 
attached CBO analysis). 


ADMINISTRATION ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS: A 
COMPARISON WITH ALTERNATIVE SOURCES 


Table I compares the results from simula- 
tions of the Reagan program by traditional 
economic models. The Merrill Lynch and Ad- 
ministration projections are most optimistic. 
The different outlooks between Merrill Lynch 
and the Administration on the one hand and 
the Chase, Wharton and DRI models on the 
other principally result from different as- 
sumptions as to the effects of a personal tax 
cut on inflation and the effect of govern- 
ment policies on inflational expectations. 

The traditional view is that reduced taxes, 
especially in an inflationary environment, 
result in spending of the major share of the 
tax windfall. Increased spending results in 
increased prices, tight money, higher interest 
rates, reduced investment and eventually, 
reduced real growth. The latter traditional 
view is supported by historical experience. 

By contrast, the Administration and Mer- 
rill Lynch presume a break with historical 
experience in that reduced taxes will in- 
crease the after-tax return on investment, 
thereby encouraging consumers to save and 
invest their tax windfall instead of spending 
it. Should a substantial share of the windfall 
be invested, real growth, real increases in 
wages, productivity and employment, and 
reduced inflation would follow. 

The marginal savings rates implicit in the 
Administration's tax cut appear to break 
dramatically with prior experience. The 
Reagan tax cut assumes marginal rates of 
saving from 60% to 70%. Econometric liter- 
ature on marginal savings rates is thin. Some 
estimates, however, have shown marginal 
rates could be as high as 20% to 25%. In 
addition, there is reason to believe that more 
of the Reagan tax cut will be saved than 
prior tax cuts. Martin Feldstein estimates 
that more than % of the total tax cut will 
go to families with incomes over $50,000. 

In a similar analysis Dave Evans estimates 
that 84% of the tax cut will go to families 
above the medium income level. In general, 
savings rates do tend to increase with in- 
come. 

In the final analysis, however, it is gen- 
erally agreed that high marginal rates of 
saving dissipate quickly into consumption. 
The full range of economists from conserv- 
atives like Milton Friedman to liberals such 
as the late Arthur Okum agree that high 
marginal rates of saving dissipate into con- 
sumption within a few economic quarters. 

A second premise which underlies the Ad- 
ministration and Merrill Lynch projections 
concerns the impact of government policies 
on inflationary expectations of consumers 
and investors. An aggressive attempt at budg- 
et balance, a consistent monetary policy, and 
deregulation are, in the Administration's 
view, policies that will transform traditional 
inflationary expectations. No one argues, for 
instance, that reducing government spending 
is a very direct way to reduce inflation. A 
standard rule of thumb is that for every $10 
billion in reduced spending, we reduce in- 
flation by only 1/10 of one percent. The 
major effect of a balanced budget on inflation 
is argued to be psychological. The govern- 
ment’s serious attempt to control inflation, 
through the latter means, it is assumed, will 
convince consumers and investors that in- 
flation will lessen in the future. As a result, 
investment will be encouraged and attempts 
to stay one step ahead of inflation through 
wage bargaining, anticipatory buying, and 
anticipatory pricing will abate. In short, con- 
sumers and investors will behave according 
to their future expectations that inflation 
will be reduced by government instead of 
their historical experience which tells them 
that the rate of inflation has increased in the 
past and will continue to increase in the 
future. 

In addition to these two assumptions 
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about general economic behavior, there are 
two other factors that account for the dif- 
ference between the Administration's pro- 
jections and less optimistic scenarios: 


1. The Administration presumes that the 
new supply side effects will occur with re- 
markable rapidity. Employment and price 
effects of new investment, for instance, are 
generally measured in decades. The Admin- 
istration assumes Investment impacts cn pro- 
ductivity and inflation in the space of a few 
years. Much the same is true with respect to 
inflationary expectations. The Administra- 
tion, for example, predicts a CPI of 6.2’, 
by 1983, compared to the current 13.5% in 
1980. 


2. The Administration presumes remark- 
able growth with very little expansion in 
money supply. The Administration compen- 
sates for slow growth in money supply by 
assuming an historically unprecedented 
“velocity” in the use of available money. 
While peak rates run at roughly 5 percent, 
the Administration’s assumptions appear to 
run as high as 6.5 percent to 8 percent. 


MARGIN FOR ERROR IN FUTURE DEFICITS 


Should the Administration's economic 
assumptions fail, deficits are likely to he 
much higher than currently projected. 


1. Interest. For example, should the Ad- 
ministration’s interest rate assumptions be 
unfounded, deficits will grow substantially. 
Early evidence that the Administration's 
rates are high is found in the Senate Budget 
Committee's assumption which increase the 
Administration's assumed rate by 2.5 per- 
cent in 1981, 3.0 percent in 1982, and 3.2 per- 
cent in 1983. One assumes the Senate Budget 
Committee raised the Reagan rate in view 
of tight money and the unacceptable ve- 
locity of money assumed in the Admin- 
istration’s plan. In any event, the Admin- 
istration's interest costs run $7.4 billion be- 
low the Carter assumptions for FY 1982. 

2. Inflation. In FY 1983, about $261 bil- 
lion in payment programs will be indexed 
to the CPI. Should the 1983 CPI grow at 
8.2 percent, as opposed to 6.2 percent as as- 
sumed by the Administration, costs in these 
programs alone will increase by roughly $5 
billion, 

3. Unemployment. The Administration is 
in substantial agreement with other mod- 
els as to the future rate of unemployment. 
However, should current projections be off 
by as little as 1 percent, the added budgetary 
deficit could run from $20 to $25 billion 
in lost revenues and added costs in “safety 
net" programs. 


TABLE 1.—SELECTED MAJOR ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


19801 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 


Real gross national 
product, 1972 dollars 
(percent change): 

Administration 0. 


N 
Merrill Lynch. 
Wharton, 
GNP deflator (percent 
change): 


Spee 
oono 


Unemployment 
(percent): 
Administration 


arton_. 2. 
91-day Treasury bill 
rate (percent): 
Administration. II. 
Chase 5 


1 Actual. 
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Memorandum] 


To Alice M. Rivlin. 

From Jim Blum. 

Subject Preliminary Outlay Reestimates of 
the Administration's Budget. 

This memorandum summarizes a very 
“quick-and-dirty” set of preliminary rees- 
timates of outlays for fiscal years 1981-1984 
that would result under President Reagan's 
budgetary proposals, using CBO's estimating 
methods and the alternative set of econom- 
ic assumptions developed by CBO. 

ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Table 1 compares the Administration eco- 
nomic assumptions with the alternative set 
produced by Fiscal Analysis that incorpo- 
rates the President’s fiscal policy. The CBO 
alternative assumptions show higher infia- 
tion, higher interest rates, and higher un- 
employment, all of which means higher out- 
lays. Table 2 provides preliminary reesti- 
mates of Administration budget outlays for 
the effects of the CBO alternative economic 
assumptions on indexed benefit payments, 
unemployment insurance, and net interest 
costs. Use of the CBO alternative economic 
assumpticns adds almost $30 billion in out- 
lays by fiscal year 1984. 

We would also reestimate the Administra- 
tion budget outlays for other reasons. For 
example, we would add $6 billion to De- 
fense Department outlays in 1982 because of 
different assumptions about spending rates, 
and at least another $1 billion to reflect 
higher fuel costs than assumed for the Ad- 
ministration estimates. Our preliminary 
evaluation of the President's budget cuts 
for the Senate Budget Committee suggests 
that the outlay savings have been overesti- 
mated by at least $4 billion for 1982. We 
also have other estimating differences based 
on different programmatic assumptions 
about spending rates, growth in beneficiary 
populations, and other factors that would 
add at least another $2 billion to 1982 out- 
lays in the proposed budget. Finally, we 
would project higher defense outlays in the 
outyears because of higher inflation in the 
CBO alternative economic assumptions. Sec- 
retary Weinberger has testified that the 
Administration would request additional 
funds if inflation turns out to be higher 
than projected for the budget estimates. 

These program reestimates would add 10 
to 15 billion dollars to 1982 Administration 
budget outlays, 15 to 25 billion to 1983 out- 
lay estimates, and another 15 to 25 billion 
to those for 1984. Together with the reesti- 
mates based on alternative economic assump- 
tions, we would reestimate Administration 
budget outlays for 1984 upward by about 
$50 billion as shown in Table 3. These re- 
estimates will be done in detail during the 
next week, and are therefore subject to 
change. I believe the Table 3 numbers are 
in the right ball park, and probably on the 
conservative side. 

Table 3 also shows the Administration re- 
estimates of the Carter budget, based on new 
economic assumptions and other factors. 
These reestimates are somewhat lower than 
CBO's, but are still quite large. The message 
is still the same. If the economy does not 
perform according to the Administration's 
scenario, outlays by 1984 could be much high- 
er than projected by the Administration. 
The amount of additional spending cuts 
necessary to balance the budget by 1984 
could be twice as large—or more—as the $44 
billion of unidentified savings shown in 
the March 10 budget revisions. 
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TABLE 3.—PRELIMINARY CBO REESTIMATES OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUDGET OUTLAYS 


[By fiscal year, in billions of dollars} 


1982 


1983 1984 


Administration budget 
770 
Preliminary 
reestimates:! 
Alternative economic 
assumptions (table 
Other estimating 
differences 
Sudtota lll. 
Administration budget out- 
lays reestimated. 
Administration 
mates of Carter budget.. —7 


29 

4-6 10-15 15-25 15-25 
5-7 20-45 36-46 44-54 
660-662 715-720 768-778 814-824 
—15 +2 -33 


1 Preliminary, subject to change. 


BROKEN BUDGET PROMISES 


Depending on one's subjective view of 
economic theory, and intangibles such as 
future expectations, one might give the 
President the benefit of the doubt on his 
economic assumptions. 

However, review of his success to date in 
meeting projected budgetary goals raises 
serious questions about the Administration's ` 
accuracy in budgeting. 


1. A Balanced Budget. Throughout his 
campaign, the President promised to balance 
the budget by FY 1983. As recently as Janu- 
ary, Administration officials were predicting 
a balanced budget by FY 1983. Now they 
are projecting a barely balanced budget in 
FY 1984. 


2. FY 1981 Outlays. In his major economic 
address of September 9, 1980, Candidate Rea- 
gan predicted outlay levels of $620 billion 
in FY 1981, 

In November, during congressional con- 
sideration of the second budget resolution 
for FY 1981, Caspar Weinberger, speaking 
for the President, urged the Congress to 
budget only $620 billion in outlays. He as- 
sured a dubious Congress that the President 
could achieve that outlay level. 

Two and one-half months later, in his 
February 18, 1981 budget submission, the 
President called for FY 1981 outlays of 
$654.7 billion—a difference of $35 billion. 

3. Floating Savings Estimates. Between the 
February 18 and March 10 budget submis- 
sions, OMB discovered that they had mis- 
estimated their February 18 savings by $7.6 
billion, There were surprises on the revenue 
side as well. 

4. Waste and Fraud. In his September 9, 
1980 speech the President promised to cut 
waste and fraud by $13 to $18 billion in 
FY 1981. Ed Meese confidently told the press 
in November that the Administration had 
identified enough “waste and fraud“ to cut 
Federal spending by 6 percent (or approxi- 
mately $37 billion). 

Now the President is requesting FY 1981 
cuts of $6.4 billion. 

5. Tax Cut. In his September speech, and 
as late as January through his spokesmen, 
the President was promising an effective 
date of January 1, 1981, for his tax cut. 

He now says that Kemp/Roth should not 
take effect until July 1, 1981. 

Some Concerns About the President's 
Budget: 

. An Inflationary Gamble; 

B. The Safety Net Has Holes; 

C. Economic Dunkirk; 

D. A Non-Energy Policy; and 

E. Waste and Fraud vs. Entitlements. 

A. AN INFLATIONARY GAMBLE 

President Reagan has made the ambitious 
claim that his program will cut inflation by 
half in 1983—to 6.2%. The theory behind 
this claim is that large spending cuts will 
dampen demand and large tax cuts will 
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stimulate increased savings and thus invest- 
ment. 

Reagan’s assumption that massive tax cuts 
will be saved instead of spent on consump- 
tion is highly dubious. This assertion has 
been widely challenged. 

However, few people have really focused on 
the extent to which Reagan is proposing 
spending cuts of a dimension which can be- 
gin to offset his tax cut recommendations. 
Looking at his projected savings versus his 
revenue loss for fiscal year 1986 is illustra- 
tive. 

Remember, in considering the President's 
savings levels, CBO has projected outlay lev- 
els $20 billion to $25 billion higher than the 
President's in fiscal year 1982, and $44 bil- 
lion to $54 billion by fiscal year 1984. 

By fiscal year 1986, the President assumes 
(optimistically) that the savings he has rec- 
ommended thus far wili total $102.7 billion. 
He projects increased defense spending of 
$63.1 billion. Thus, when you subtract de- 
tense increases from his announced cuts, 
they result in net budget cuts of $39.6 billion 
by fiscal year 1986. 

His materials indicate that he will recom- 
mend additional spending cuts by FY 1983 
which will be worth $42.7 billion in FY 1986. 
If we accept this rather ambitious goal, total 
net spending cuts will be $82.3 billion by 
FY 1986. 

On the revenue side, 30% tax reductions 
will cost $162.4 billion by FY 1986. Depre- 
ciation changes will cost $59.3 billion by that 
time. Proposed user charges and increased 
taxes and fees will increase revenues by $8.0 
billion. The net revenue reduction by FY 
1986 will be $209.8 billion. 

Compare this to the projected spending 
Savings of $82.3 billion and you can readily 
see that this budget cannot be characterized 
as restrained. 

Proponents of the Reagan tax cut will 
argue that without it, inflation and increased 
Social Security taxes will cause people to pay 
considerably more taxes. This is a credible 
argument, 

However, the plan assumes massive current 
and future cuts in federal spending which 
may fail to fully materialize. 

Unless the President gets all of his spend- 
ing cuts, unless CBO estimates are wrong, 
and unless the level of government spending 
is not driven up by economic circumstances 
which are worse than the Reagan scenario, 
his massive tax cuts could be very 
inflationary. 


B. THE SAFETY NET HAS HOLES 


For the stated purpose of protecting the 
“truly needy,” the Administration has de- 
fined a safety net of seven programs: Social 
Security retirement, medicare, veterans’ com- 
pensation and pensions, free school lunches, 
Head Start, summer youth jobs and Supple- 
mental Security Income. The “safety net” 
costs some $215 billion annually. More than 
$200 billion is spent on just three of the 
seven programs in the net—the only three 
which do not require a strict income test: 
Social Security retirement, medicare and vet- 
erans’ disability and retirement. These three 
programs are not generally seen as benefits 
designed for the truly needy. 

In his budget message, President Reagan 
described the truly needy as “the elderly and 
others who rely on Government for their very 
existence." Would the elderly poor fall 
through the Administration's safety net? The 
Administration proposes: 

Cutbacks in public housing when nearly 
one-half the residents are low-income 
elderly; 

Reductions and revisions in Section 8 
rental assistance when nearly 80 percent of 
new construction tenants are low-income 
elderly; 

Cuts in mass transit which might result 
in eliminating half-fare allowances for the 
elderly; 

Cuts in medicaid when almost one-half of 


medicaids cost results from medical care for 
the aging poor; and, 

Cuts in community revitalization programs 
(Community Development Block Grants, 
Community Services Administration) that 
benefit the elderly through senior centers, 
low-income weatherization and other 
projects. 

Would those “who rely on Government for 
their very existence” fall through the safety 
net? The four largest federal welfare pro- 
grams are Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, medicaid, food stamps and housing 
assistance. Reagan proposes to cut these pro- 
grams by more than $14 billion in budget 
authority next year. One out of every six 
families receiving AFDC support would be 
forced off the rolls or have its benefits 
reduced. 

To help pay for the Reagan tax cut, the 
family of four making $11,000 would lose 
its food stamps, which provide an average 
of $47 in monthly benefits, for an annual 
cost of $564. This same family will pay about 
$55 more in Social Security taxes this year. 
Next year, it would pay $60 less in federal 
income taxes, while paying more for travel- 
ing to and from work, for housing and for 
day care. (Ironically, Reagan's advisers say 
that they want to strengthen the work 
incentive.) 

Other federal programs which have slipped 
through the President's net“ are: low- 
income energy assistance, foster care and 
adoption assistance, Special Supplemental 
Food Program for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren (added back in the Budget Committee), 
day care, job training, compensatory educa- 
tion and unemployment. 

C. ECONOMIC DUNKIRK 


In his economic address to the nation, 
President Reagan used the year 1960 as the 
benchmark after which things began to go 
wrong for America. President Reagan con- 
cluded: “We all know we are very much 
worse off.” The facts clearly establish other- 
wise. 

Americans are richer today than they 
were in 1960; averege real disposal income 
has more than doubled. 

The benefits of economic growth have 
been reasonably well distributed. The per- 
centage of Americans living in poverty has 
been cut in half over she last twenty years. 

The most basic measure of the standard 
of living is the quality of life itself. The 
average person's life expectancy is now near- 
ly four years longer than in 1960. The in- 
fant mortality rate has declined 46 percent. 

The quality of housing has improved sub- 
stantially, and a higher percentage of 
Americans own their own homes. The num- 
ber of families living in physically inade- 
quate housing has declined steadily: from 
more than 20 percent of all households to 
about 8 percent. 

Americans are better educated. In 1959, 
nearly 16 percent of the labor force had less 
than an eighth grade education; by 1979, 
less than 5 percent had not completed at 
least eight years of school. 

Americans are better protected against un- 
certain futures. In 1960, only 48 percent of 
our workers had regular health insurance; 
today more than 68 percent is insured. 
Twenty years ago, less than 58 percent of 
all workers had life insurance; today almost 
20 percent of the work force is insured. 

Let’s look at the facts. In his February 6 
economic address, President Reagan said, 
“The percentage of your earnings the fed- 
eral government took in taxes in 1960 has 
almost doubled.” In his address to the Con- 
gress, February 18, 1981, he said. . in 
the last five years, Federal personal taxes 
for the average family increased 67 per- 
cent.” 

In 1960, federal personal income taxes 
were 10.8 percent of total personal income. 
In 1980, they were 11.9 percent. 

The total amount of federal personal in- 
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come taxes and Social Security taxes paid 
in 1960 accounted for 13 percent of total 
personal income. In 1980, they accounted 
for 15.9 percent. 

In his economic address, Reagan said that 
U.S. industry is being taxed so hard, it is 
“being priced out of the world market.“ 

Between mid-1970 and 1980, U.S. exports 
grew 35 percent. Our trade balance is im- 
proving, despite massive oil bills. 

If we examine national income, and all 
federal receipts including corporate tax rev- 
enues and various business duties, we dis- 
cover that in 1960, federal receipts were 22.8 
percent of national income, and twenty 
years later, they were 24.5 percent. 

The public debt has been falling in terms 
of our Gross National Product. In 1960, the 
public debt stood at 56.9 percent of the GNP. 
Twenty years later, the debt stands at about 
35 precent of GNP. 

Of leading industrial nations, the United 
States has one of the lowest deficits as a 
percentage of GNP—France is the only in- 
dustrialized nation to run a comparably low 
deficit. 

While the level of federal expenditures 
has grown, the size of the federal workforce 
has fallen in relation to our growing popu- 
lation. In 1960, we had 1,808,334 non-postal 
civilian employees, or 1.00 percent of the 
population. In 1980, we had some 2,215,852 
employees or .97 percent of the population. 

President Reagan told the American pes- 
ple that “we are in the worst economic mess 
since the Great Depression.” At that time, 
twenty-five percent of the people were un- 
employed, the banks were closed, and the 
country was fighting deflation rather than 
inflation. The nation cannot be well served 
by policies based on a distorted view of our 
problems and our strengths. 

D. A NON-ENERGY POLICY 

The Administration's energy policy rests 
on two principles: very high energy prices, 
and reliance on the oil companies to find 
and produce energy, including synfuels. 
During the past several years, the Demo- 
crats, with Republican support, have 
fashioned a clear-cut energy policy alterna- 
tive. This policy rejected the “laissez faire” 
approach that the Reagan Administration is 
now pursuing. 

Major gaps 

The following are the major gaps in the 
Administration's energy policy proposals: 

Miscalculations of the effect of immediate 
decontrol of oil. The Administration's de- 
control action is inflationary, unlikely to in- 
fluence drilling rates (which already are at 
record levels), and it hurts lower-income 
people worse than those with high incomes. 

Dismantling of synthetic fuels demonstra- 
tion program. While the private sector will 
be able to get some help from the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation, it is not certain that 
sound projects will be pursued. The private 
sector has shown itself to be unwilling to 
undertake the demonstration of most ad- 
vanced synthetic fuels technologies because 
of the high risk involved. 

Dismantling the conservation programs in 
the Energy Department. Vigorous energy con- 
servation activities are a necessary part of 
our national energy policy. High prices force 
less use of oll, but these conservation pro- 
grams find ways to use less fuel efficiently. 
High oil prices may cause a factory to run 
shorter hours, or cause an apartment house 
to be ten degrees colder than normal. Sound 
conservation practices can save a factory's 
fuel so that it can produce at full capacity, 
or allow an apartment house to heat with 
less fuel and no discomfort. Reliance on high 
prices to achieve conservation levies needless 
hardships on people. 

Dismantling the alcohol fuels, biomass, 
and solar programs. These alternatives are 
essential building blocks in an energy policy 
aimed at cutting dependence on imported 
oil. Serious efforts to exploit these sources 
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of energy were mandated in the Energy Se- 
curity Act and the Energy Tax Act of 1978. 
The Administration's cuts will delay progress 
towards widespread use of these energy 
sources, 

Reliance on nuclear power. While it is 
likely that nuclear power will continue to be 
@ necessary part of our energy supply base, 
the budget increases for nuclear research 
are not justified. If the same criteria ap- 
plied to fossil, solar, and renewable energy 
research, development and demonstration 
were applied to the Department of Energy's 
nuclear activities, a cut of $550 million 
would result. 

Lack of contingency planning for energy 
supply emergencies. Department of Energy 
officials believe, along with the President, 
that the free market can take care of most 
energy supply problems. Unfortunately, there 
is no free market in oil—the OPEC cartel 
controls the basic world price and export 
production levels—so the “free market” will 
produce giant price increases, gas lines, and 
spot shortages of heating oil, gasoline, and 
other fuels in case of an emergency. The 
Energy Department has not demonstrated 
an understanding of this potentially grave 
problem. 


E. WASTE AND FRAUD VS. ENTITLEMENT CUTS 


During the campaign, the President prom- 
ised many times to achieve considerable re- 
ductions in government spending simply by 
eliminating waste and fraud. In his major 
economic speech on September 9, 198), par- 
ticularly in the accompanying fact sheet, 
Candidate Reagan promised to cut spending 
by 2% in FY 1981 and by 7% in FY 1985. 
He said his optimum goal would be a 3% 
cut in FY 1981, increasing to 10% in FY 1984. 
He promised to achieve these cuts “through 
a comprehensive assault on waste and in- 
efficiency.” 

Certainly the legitimate recipient of school 
lunches or preventive health care or student 
loans must wonder what was wasteful or in- 
efficient about those programs. 

In that same speech, Candidate Reagan 
promised to focus on “waste, extravagance, 
fraud and abuse in federal programs.” 

Clearly, that is what the American people 
voted for. But are Urban Development Action 
Grants wasteful? Are child nutrition pro- 
grams extravagant? Is job training or voca- 
tional education fraudulent? Is support of 
mass transit abusive? 

Candidate Reagan assured the American 
people that his “strategy for growth does not 
require altering or taking back necessary en- 
titlement programs already granted. 

The fact is that the President’s budget 
cuts are based on extensive alteration and 
cutbacks of entitlement programs. 

Food stamps, Social Security benefits, Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children. Un- 
employment Insurance, Trade Adjustment 
Assistance—to name a few—are all entitle- 
ment programs which will be changed sig- 
nificantly by the President’s recommenda- 
tions. 


POLLS ON REAGAN’S BUDGET CUTS 


Recent public opinion polls reflect the 
dichotomy between the desire for reduced 
government spending and support for many 
of the programs Reagan proposes to cut. 
Too much government spending is most often 
identified as the major cause of inflation, 
but there is little public enhusiasm for deep 
cuts in many federal programs. Despite the 
general public commitment to reduced gov- 
ernment spending and a balanced budget, 
voters are highly selective about where the 
cuts ought to be made. 

When questioned about a wide array of 
general and specific areas of government 
spending, the public seems to favor cuts in 
only a few sectors, while keeping spending 
at current levels in many other programs. 
For example: 


1. In a Harris poll released on February 19, 
cuts in the comprehensive employment and 
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training program were favored by a margin 
of 62 to 31, but cuts in the school lunch 
program were opposed 63 to 35. Similarly, 
cuts in veterans’ benefits were opposed 66 
to 31, but cuts in general revenue sharing 
were favored by a margin of 61 to 30. 

2. In a Washington Post/ABC poll released 
February 24, 22 percent said government 
spending for college loans should be in- 
creased, 48 percent said it should be left as 
is, and only 28 percent said it should be 
decreased. 

3. In the Post/ABC poll, 60 percent felt 
that government spending on the program 
to develop synthetic fuels should be in- 
creased, while only 15 percent wanted it 
lowered. This is consistent with the results 
of a recent Newsweek poll, in which 58 per- 
cent of the respondents said that too little 
was being spent on synfuels development. 

4. As to Reagan's proposed cuts in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, the Post/ABC 
poll indicates that 23 percent want these 
benefits increased, 49 percent want them 
left alone and only 25 percent want them 
decreased. 

5. No more than 15 percent of those re- 
sponding to the Post/ABC poll favored cuts 
in government spending for education, 
health programs, defense or fighting crime. 

6. A Gallup poll conducted for Newsweek 
released February 23, revealed the follow- 
ing opinions on whether the federal govern- 
ment is spending too much, too little or 
about the right amount on selected pro- 
grams: 


POLL ON GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
[In percent] 


Too Don't 


Right 
little 


amount 


Highways 
Food stamp: 
Defense 
Synthetic fuels... ___ 
Urban development_ 
Arts and humanities. 
Child nutrition. 
Postal Service 
Farm-price supports_. 
Training and funding for 
public jobs 


Newsweek, Feb. 23, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deep gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for his re- 
marks concerning me and other Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle. 

Let me say initially I want him to know 
Iam grateful for many things that would 
not appear to the casual observer. 

For instance, the first major decision 
in this battle was not made on the floor 
of the Senate but rather, I suspect, in 
the mind of the minority leader and in 
his caucus. That is whether there would 
be a major challenge on this technique 
of trying to implement the new Presi- 
dent’s program, that is to say through 
the reconciliation route under the 
Budget Act. 


It was clearly decided that the chal- 
lenge would not be made on that basis. 

I doubt that that was widely noted, 
but it is important. It is a mark of re- 
sponsibility, I believe, on the part of the 
minority, and most especially on the part 
of the minority leader, that no such chal- 
lenge was made. 

By the way, Mr. President, I wish to 
insert statements in respect to the prece- 
dential value of what we have done at the 
conclusion of my remarks. I ask unani- 
mous consent to do so. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BAKER. Those remarks will point 
out that I do not consider this a prece- 
dent. It was an extraordinary act to ac- 
commodate extraordinary circumstances. 
But more on that subject later. 

Next, Mr. President, I want to say that 
I am grateful to the minority leader for 
his cooperation, his unfailing coopera- 
tion and significant cooperation, in mak- 
ing it possible for us to deal with a total 
of 40 amendments and points of order or 
waivers. That could not have been done 
in the relatively brief time in which the 
Senate dispatched this business without 
his cooperation. 

Notwithstanding that we prevailed 
and the minority did not, I think the 
Senate is the winner because we have 
acted in a responsible way and in the best 
traditions, the best constructive tradi- 
tions, of the adversary relationship be- 
tween these two great national parties 
which populate this Chamber. 

We have disagreements, Mr. President. 
That is in the essence of the adversary 
proceedings in which we engage in the 
formulation of public policy of this coun- 
try. It would surprise no one to know 
that I disagree with the minority leader 
on the question of who lost—whether the 
veterans lost or school children lost or 
old people lost. 

I say they did not lose; the country 
won, because we changed the direction of 
the public policy of this Nation for the 
first time in decades, and Members on 
this side of the aisle any many on the 
other side of the aisle were called 
on time after time after time for a total 
of 40 amendments and motions to stand 
shoulder to shoulder and vote against 
popular, universally attractive political 
proposals. The strengths and the forti- 
tude of Senators in this Chamber to do 
difficult things, potentially politically 
damaging things, in order to bring about 
the changes that are necessary to retrieve 
this Nation from what I believe is the 
brink of national insolvency was little 
short of spectacular. 

So I do not believe individual groups 
within the country lost. I believe the 
country won because we put ourselves on 
a new path, a new direction, a new set 
of values in the formulation of our future 
public policy. 

Mr. President, none of this could have 
occurred without the truly extraordinary 
service of the Senator from New Mexico, 
Senator Domenici, the chairman of the 
Budget Committee. I am sure I do not 
disparage the service of any other Sen- 
ator now or in the past when I say that 
in my experience here I have never seen 
a Senator grow as Senator DOMENICcI 
has grown in his role as chairman of the 
Budget Committee. He is a brilliant 
young man. He has a magnificent future. 
He has contributed in a historic way at 
this moment to the future of this Nation. 

Mr. President, he does not come to that 
role as the first occupant of that chair. 
It has been occupied previously by such 
great former colleagues as Senator Mus- 
kie, of Maine; by Senator HOLLINGS, of 
South Carolina. Tt may be that the great- 
est single accomplishment, the very es- 
sence of the budget process, is its evolu- 
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tion and development into a dedicated 
group, a bipartisan group, determined to 
perform for the best interests of the Sen- 
ate, of the Congress, and of the country. 


This could not have happened as well 
without the good example of the prede- 
cessors in office of Senator DOMENICT, 
but nor could it have happened, Mr. Pres- 
ident, without that splendid level of co- 
operation between Senator HoLLINGS, the 
minority manager, the ranking member 
on the committee, and Senator Do- 
MENICI. They are indeed an example for 
all of us to the business of putting aside 
partisan conflict and uniting in a single 
purpose for a single purpose. 


Mr. President, I could go on and on in 
commending each Member of the Sen- 
ate on both sides of the aisle. In my 15 
years in the Senate, I have never seen 
this body act more responsibly, with 
greater care and caution, freer of pas- 
sion and vindictiveness. It has truly been 
an extraordinary performance. 


Mr. President, to briefly summarize my 
thoughts I do not wish to further extend 
an already tiring and laborious day. But 
I would be most remiss not to comment 
on the work the Senate has just com- 
pleted. 

And any comments in that regard must 
begin with a recognition of the outstand- 
ing leadership of the chairman of the 
Budget Committee, the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Domenici), and the 
ranking member of that committee, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
Lincs). The mere fact that the Senate 
has completed this no less than monu- 
mental effort in only 6 days of floor con- 
sideration and but a few additional days 
of committee action is testimony to the 
statesmanship, the patience, and the 
skillful expertise of our distinguished 
friends and colleagues from New Mexico 
and South Carolina. On behalf of not 
only myself, but I venture to say as well 
on behalf of President Reagan and the 
American people, I commend and thank 
Senator Domentcr and Senator HOLLINGS. 

This is truly a most historic moment 
in the course of our Republic—historic 
not only because we are at long last im- 
plementing much-needed scrutiny and 
accountability to the manner in which 
the Federal Government spends the pub- 
lic’s moneys, but historic as well because 
this Senate has clearly evidenced that it 
can, as an institution, respond to a na- 
tional crisis with thoughtful and effec- 
tive action. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the pat- 
tern of Federal expenditures for roughly 
the past five decades has been building 
steadily to just that end—the national 
crisis of a bankrupt nation. We have not 
averted that crisis, to be sure. But, we 
have finally taken a most significant step 
in that direction. We have recognized 
that the Federal Government cannot and 
must not be the arbiter of every govern- 
mental endeavor. We have recognized 
that the Federal Government is no less 
bound to economy and efficiency than 
any other level of government, or any 
American family, for that matter. 

There have been a great many amend- 
ments offered to this budget resolution 
since we began our deliberations a week 
ago, amendments seeking to restore 
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funding for the various programs re- 
duced by the Budget Committee in ac- 
cordance with President Reagan’s pro- 
posals. Each of the amendments, I am 
sure, was offered with the best of inten- 
tions toward helping various classifica- 
tions and groups of our citizenry. 

While I can only concur in the goals 
of the amendments, I would suggest that 
those goals can be attained more readily 
and permanently through the course of 
fiscal responsibility and stability as re- 
flected in the resolution as it now reads. 
To that end, I want to express my sincere 
appreciation to my 52 colleagues for 
standing in virtual unanimity on each 
question posed. 

Finally, Mr. President, I spoke at the 
outset of my remarks about the work the 
Senate has just completed. Indeed it is 
a marvelous achievement. But in reality, 
we have just begun our work. Much re- 
mains to be done. There are even more 
difficult decisions awaiting us. But I am 
confident, perhaps as never before, that 
we can and will make those difficult de- 
cisions of the future just as we have 
made the difficult decisions this last 
week. 

ExHIBIT 1 
THE RECONCILIATION PROCESS 


The reconciliation process we have utilized 
to consider the Administration spending 
proposals is the best procedural mechanism 
which could have been advanced for that 
purpose. It has enabled us to view spending 
reductions in a comprehensive and orderly 
arrangement. It has permitted us to con- 
sider the necessary budget cuts and to es- 
tablish priorities for those cuts within the 
President's economic program. 

At the same time, Mr. President, use of 
this process has highlighted several difficult 
procedural issues. Two of these questions 
concern out-year reconciliation and the re- 
lationship between reconciliation and pro- 
gram authorization. 

Although I appreciate the problems which 
have been discussed, I am convinced that 
in each instance the Budget Committee acted 
within its rights under the Budget Act. The 
Committee responded to extreme economic 
circumstances through an extraordinary leg- 
islative vehicle. The fact that they did so 
consistent with the purposes and letter of 
the Budget Act does not mean that these 
procedures should be routinely employed. 
I do not necessarily regard this resolution 
as a precedent for future deliberations taken 
pursuant to the Act. Furthermore, the Act 
itself may need clarification. The Budget Act 
has not undergone change since it became 
law in 1974. It may be time to review the 
Act in light of its procedural uncertainties 
and to propose amendments as the need 
may arise. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that this matter 
deserves serious examination. The budget 
process can only function well if there is 
widespread support for its objectives and 
procedures. That support is eroded by fun- 
damental procedural ambiguities such as 
have arisen in relation to this resolution, 
and bringing clarity and precision to the 
Budget Act will serve the Senate and its 
committee structure well. 


HONORING JAMES S. BRADY AND 
EXPRESSING THE DESIRE OF THE 
SENATE FOR HIS SPEEDY RE- 
COVERY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk on behalf of my- 
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self, Mr. BAKER, Mr. DoLE, Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY, and Mr. BIDEN expressing the 
concern of the Senate for Mr. James S. 
Brady and his wife and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 108) to honor James 
S. Brady and to express the desire of the 
Senate for his speedy recovery. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day, as we all know, Jim Brady was 
struck down by a bullet fired at the 
President of the United States. Since 
then, Jim has made what can only be 
described as miraculous progress. I think 
all of us in this Chamber, the many 
people Jim knows throughout the coun- 
try, and even millions who have never 
had the pleasure to meet him, have 
shared the joy as he battles back from 
his terrible wound. 

My good friend Jim Brady served as 
press secretary from 1977 to 1979, where 
he was one of the brightest, most ener- 
getic, and creative staff members that I 
have ever come in contact with during 
my 14 years on Capitol Hill. Jim was 
always able to take complex ideas, such 
as Roth-Kemp, and portray them in a 
highly understandable and effective 
manner. Whether it was passing out 
cigars at the birth of “Son of Roth- 
Kemp,” or using pencils with erasers at 
both ends to dramatize the efforts of a 
group of Senators to cut the budget, 
Jim always made his point. 

Jim left my office to join the Presi- 
dential campaign of Governor John 
Connally. When that effort ended, the 
Reagan for President team, always alert 
for good people even if they were with 
the opposition, grabbed Jim and made 
him a key adviser to then-Governor 
Reagan. 

He has approached his responsibilities 
as Press Secretary to the President with 
skill and wit. It is no coincidence that the 
press and the new Reagan administra- 
tion have gotten off to such a good start. 
Jim Brady has made it happen. 

Yesterday, the Washington Post, in 
an editorial said that Jim was “a real 
man, a whole man, and a fine man.” I 
could not have said it better, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire edi- 
torial be placed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I also want 
to pay my respects to Jim’s wife, Sarah. 

I know that in his hour of need, Sarah 
has been a tower of strength to Jim. Like 
Jim, she is a warm, wonderful person 
who has faced this horrible ordeal with 
such bravery and quiet optimism for 
Jim's recovery. 

Few people live life with such vigor, 
enthusiasm, and good humor as Jim 
Brady. I know all of my colleagues join 
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me and my wife, Jane, in praying for the 
day when Jim will once again be able to 
be with us. As a public servant, and as a 
man, Jim Brady is one of a kind. We 
need him, and we want him back just as 
soon as possible. 
Exursrr 1 
A Worp Asour Jim BRADY 

Ronald Reagan’s press relations have been 
among the best that we can remember of any 
president. This was not a foregone conclu- 
sion, and it surely has not been because his 
ideology was secretly shared by the Washing- 
ton media or because the media had some 
special affinity with him over the years. And 
it also has not been because of all that 
“management” and “manipulation” the peo- 
ple in our business always fear and often 
countenance. Rather, it has been owing in 
large part to Mr. Reagan’s own easy affability 
as a Campaigner and as a president and also, 
in large part, to that affability as it has been 
reflected in James S. Brady’s personality and 
enterprise. 

Mr. Brady has held, in many ways, the 
most visible (and thankless) job in Washing- 
ton. The man better known as Jim, and even 
better known yet by the nickname he really 
loves—“the Bear —came equipped with all 
the qualifications to do this impossible job: 
humor, patience, wit, loyalty to the presi- 
dent and, fully consistent with that, an in- 
clination as well as a capacity to get informa- 
tion to his restless, boisterous and not al- 
ways very polite media charges. This, as prec- 
edent has shown, is not a job for the uptight 
or the grudge-holder or the secretive or the 
unforgiving; and Jim Brady has been the 
opposite of all these things. 

As Mr. Brady lies wounded in George 
Washington Hospital, our gratification at his 
progress only partially mitigates our rage at 
the cruelty of his fate. A great man with a 
joke, a reader of serious (non-Washington) 
books and the inventor of a drink called 
“Captain Bear's Nightie Night” and of a cor- 
rosive meal known as “Goat Gap Texas 
Chili,” Mr. Brady is clearly a fellow who has 
learned to enjoy a life apart from the grim, 
driven ways of high politics. in this city. 
That, paradoxically, can mean the difference 
between someone who is good at one of these 
high-powered White House jobs and someone 
who is not. Mr. Brady has values and in- 
terests and joys outside and independent of 
the mad, workaday duties of serving as a 
president’s press secretary. His capacity to 
convey these, and to reach back to them 
under pressure, clearly have lent him a spe- 
cial credibility in his job. The president's 
press aide is a real man, a whole man and a 
fine man. What has happened to him is an 
unspeakable outrage. 

JIM BRADY: PUBLIC SERVANT AND FRIEND 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the resolu- 
tion before us expresses the Senate's 
sincere appreciation for Jim Brady’s ded- 
icated service to his country and its 
deepest concern for his family during 
this very difficult and tragic time. As 
daily reports of Jim’s improved condition 
continue to come forth, our prayers and 
thoughts remain with him. 

To many, James Brady is only a 
name—to the Senator from Kansas, 
James Brady is a friend. His career in 
public life has been an exemplary one 
and when he was named by President 
Reagan to be his press secretary, it 
seemed a fitting tribute to Jim’s dedi- 
cated public life. Jim has served the Con- 
gress, the executive branch at HUD, 
DOD. OMB, candidates, and now the 
“chairman of the board.” 

There is more, however, to Jim Brady 
than an exemplary career in public sery- 
ice. There is Jim's family life—far more 
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important to him than power, prestige, 
or prominence. Jim is husband to Sarah 
and father to Scott and Missy. Jim’s out- 
side interests vary as greatly as his pro- 
fessional abilities, and I remember read- 
ing an article just last week telling of 
his avocation as chef extraordinaire. 

In his private as well as his public life, 
Jim has a flare and competence matched 
by few. Only 2 months on the job has 
shown he handles pressure and stressful 
situations with elan and ease—traits 
which will serve him well on his road to 
full recovery. 

In closing, I only say that my prayers 
and Elizabeth’s are with you and your 
family—get well soon, Jim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 108) 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

Whereas, James S, Brady, the Press Secre- 
tary to the President, was seriously injured 
on March 30, 1981, as the result of a gunshot 
wound inflicted on him during the course 
of an attempt on the life of the President by 
an assassin; 

Whereas, Mr. Brady is in serious condition 
as the result of such gunshot wound; and 

Whereas, Mr. Brady sustained his injury 
while performing his duties as Press Secre- 
tary to the President and serving his coun- 
try: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States commends James S. Brady for his 
courage and for contributions and service to 
his country and prays for his speedy recovery 
and for his family in this time of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to James S. 
Brady and his family. 


was 


EXTENSION OF MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
must announce the period for morning 
business has expired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended for 10 more minutes under the 
same conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DR. CHESTER CROCKER: A GOOD 
CHOICE 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 6, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will hold hearings on 
the nomination of Dr. Chester Crocker to 
be Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs. I am extremely impressed 
with his qualifications and feel he is an 
excellent choice for this position. 

Dr. Crocker has been associated with 
Africa for two decades as a journalist, 
academician and as a staff officer in the 
National Security Council. He has been 
active in the Republican Party and 
chaired the Africa Advisory Committee 
for President Reagan. Dr. Crocker was 
instrumental in formulating the Repub- 
lican Party platform on Africa. 

.As a student of history, he has devel- 
oped that sense of history which is so 
important in understanding global nu- 
ances. In an article which appeared in 
the Washington Quarterly, “African Pol- 
icy in the 1980's,” Dr. Crocker identifies 
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the problems and the issues facing that 
continent. His understanding of Africa is 
evidenced by the fact that he does not 
oversimplify the problems, yet he pro- 
poses concrete solutions. 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
read this article and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFRICAN POLICY IN THE 1980s 
(By Chester A. Crocker) 


Both the Carter administration and its 
predecessor have learned about Africa the 
hard way—by trial and error. Leaving aside 
their many differences, each reversed its ini- 
tial approach in important respects before 
leaving office. It ought to be possible after 20 
years experience with independent African 
states under five presidents to draw some con- 
clusions for the coming decade. 


AN UNCERTAIN DOMESTIC BASE 


Within the government, there is a limited 
pool of expertise on Africa and a woefully 
inadequate institutional memory. Much of 
what exists suffers from the classic weakness 
of regional specialists whose love affair with 
“their” region clouds judgment. Few regional 
experts on Africa have a serious interest in 
the conduct of foreign policy, in part because 
until recently Africa has not often attracted 
top talent in the bureaucracy. Prestige and 
Status were higher elsewhere. Two results 
followed: When African issues became impor- 
tant, policy initiative rapidly shifted up the 
hierarchy beyond the literate level. If senior 
policy pecple ignore or distrust their regional 
advisors, actions will be based on stereotypes 
and gut instincts; they will tend to be reac- 
tive, sporadic, and lacking in follow-through. 
Yet it can be downright dangerous when 
African specialists are given the opportunity 
to make policy precisely because they are 
ub accustomed to it and uncomfortable with 
the necessity for choice. 

Secondly, there are few solid bases of pub- 
lic interest and support for African policy 
in the political center outside the govern- 
ment. The mainstream of the political proc- 
ess at the mercy of current headlines and 
newscasts, on the one hand, and the polariz- 
ing pressures of fringe groups on the other. 
On a generous counting, there may be one 
dozen congressional offices where eyes do not 
glaze over at the very mention of African is- 
sues. Yet legislators are repeatedly asked to 
take positions on these matters—a situation 
that fosters the search for one-line answers. 
It may be less than encouraging to know that 
the Africanist professoriate is being tapped 
more than in the past by government agen- 
cies. Only a distinct minority are comfort- 
able conceptualizing the U.S. national inter- 
est except in terms that are deemed identical 
to "Africa's own interest.” 

Growing corporate attention to African op- 
portunities could have a steadying influence 
on the policy process, but the impact is lim- 
ited in practice. This can be explained in 
part by doubt among some regional experts 
about whether foreign capitalism is good for 
the Third World. Even those who favor a 
salient role for the multinational corporation 
in U.S.-Africa policy, such as former Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young, find that the wish does 
not quickly translate into effective and sus- 
tained policies. Africa itself poses a formida- 
ble list of obstacles to heightened corporate 
activity—instability, narrow national mar- 
kets, corruption (and U.S. laws on illicit 
payments), and alien legal and financial 
structures. Hence it is not surprising that 
American corporations have diverse and 
widely varying views on what Washington 
should be doing in Africa. Some want our of- 
ficials to do battle with entrenched Euro- 
pean interests in a struggle for markets and 
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projects. Others would prefer the U.S. to be 
a minor commercial power with no political 
or strategic objectives; this theory holds that 
what is good for local African governments 
is good for U.S. business there. Almost no 
one is articulating the national or Western 
economic interests in Africa and relating it 
in a coherent way to our other regional in- 
terests. 


A DEARTH OF POLICY RESOURCES 


The argument for a more effective and 
durable African policy does not rest on the 
claim that U.S. African interests are eclipsing 
our other interests; it rests instead on the 
premise that our African interests are grow- 
ing more rapidly than our influence—that 
the gap between official rhetoric and perform- 
ance has grown dangerously. Washington has 
more things to do than ever before in the 
region: seeking peaceful change in southern 
Africa, forestalling communist influence with 
individual regimes, seeking access to selected 
military facilities, expanding the scope for 
human rights observance, supporting region- 
al stability as a basis for development, ob- 
taining increased access to petroleum and 
nonfuel minerals, and correcting a mush- 
rooming imbalance of trade in the region. 
Yet the power of U.S. diplomacy is stagnant 
or declining. The resources behind American 
policy have not kept pace with the expansion 
of American promises and needs. 

The resource problem will continue for 
as long as African policymakers, Congress, 
the media, and interest groups remain con- 
fused or in basic disagreement about U.S. 
regional interests. When Officials remain 
reluctant to admit that Africa has become 
(and is inevitably) an arena of East-West 
rivalry, it is not surprising that they are 
ambivalent about maintaining security rela- 
tionships with individual states. This is the 
mentality that sees future Vietnams or Irans 
whenever an arms supply relationship with 
a threatened government is considered. The 
proper role of U.S. naval presence in African 
waters will remain unsettled so long as there 
is more misunderstanding and suspicion 
about our Navy’s motives than there is 
about Soviet aims in the region. American 
security-related programs such as arms- 
sales credits and military training are a 
minor fraction of all such activity in Africa, 
while our African efforts in the security 
field account for less than 10 percent of 
worldwide U.S. programs. 

Carter administration officials have finally 
admitted that their programmatic resources 
are inadequate, and economic assistance 
levels are now rising somewhat. But if our 
purpose is to advance American interests 
and influence recipient government policies, 
U.S. diplomats are equipped with precisely 
the wrong kinds of aid policies. U.S. pro- 
grams in Africa reflect a confusing range of 
bureaucratic guidelines, congressional re- 
strictions, quixotic campaigns, and worthy 
humanitarian objectives. But a review of 
these priorities in foreign assistance policy 
suggests that no real decisions about pri- 
orities have been made. The only real deci- 
sion has been the negative one of not utiliz- 
ing assistance programs for any coherent 
foreign policy purpose. The heavy emphasis 
placed on food aid and assistance aimed at 
meeting the current needs of the rural poor 
(“basic human needs”) almost rules out 
using aid as a total for the promotion of any 
US. interest—either developmental or polit- 
ical. American diplomats are to a large ex- 
tent disarmed since they lack effective and 
flexible policy tools and are obliged to oper- 
ate as though their job was to run a popu- 
larity contest from the highest moral ground 
available. Some of our proven friends in the 
region do not qualify for what Washington 
is offering; others are just not interested. 
Though the portion may be increasing 
slowly, less than 20 percent of U.S. aid to 
sub-Saharan Africa offers Washington any 
degree of flexibility to further bilateral re- 
lations interests with individual countries. 
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Most U.S. programs in Africa are spread 
too thin and are too small in scale to serve 
as a backdrop for an active regional diplo- 
macy, no matter what the substantive con- 
tent of that diplomacy may be. In 1979, U.S. 
bilateral aid accounted for only 7 percent 
of all official development assistance to black 
Africa: if the U.S. contribution to multi- 
lateral agencies is included, the total 
American share of African aid receipts rises 
to 11.6 percent. Furthermore, American as- 
sistance programs are widely dispersed; only 
nine of the 51 sovereign entities on the con- 
tinent and nearby island nations did not 
receive their modest slice of U.S. assistance 
in fiscal year 1979, four of them being ineli- 
gible as OPEC (Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) members. 

Even assuming that our only real in- 
terest is to promote African economic de- 
velopment—a rather bizarre assumption— 
the relationship between means and ends in 
U.S. policy remains fuzzy. A relatively large 
chunk of aid is sent routinely to socialist 
Tanzania, one of the world’s most heavily 
assisted yet least developing countries. 
Meanwhile, the capitalist and pro-Western 
success story of the Ivory Coast is rewarded 
with virtually nothing from Washington. 
The amount of U.S. assistance that goes to 
countries with the lowest levels of gross 
domestic product (GDP) per capita is about 
the same as that provided for relatively 
wealthy ones. To take another example, 
last year only 29 percent of total U.S. aid 
went to countries growing faster than 5 
percent annually—about the same propor- 
tion as went to those where real output is 
actually declining. Even sworn opponents 
would have a hard time arguing that Wash- 
ington has clear preferences and plans for 
African development. 

There are, of course, several forms of policy 
resources that can support U.S.-African 
diplomacy. The personal time and energy 
of senior officials and the president himself 
is one example. Washington's overall global 
prestige and demonstrated political will are 
obviously a central resource in policymaking. 
So, too, is the potential—if properly man- 
aged—for Washington to capitalize on the 
strengths and the pluralism of our open and 
multiracial society. The black American ex- 
perience and culture, when protected into 
foreign policy, provide a basis for communi- 
cation and nonracist symbolism that no 
other major power can match. 

To the extent that these intangible in- 
gredients exist and are coherently organized. 
Washington has the potential to compensate 
for its meager stock of tangible resources in 
African policy. In addition. we are lucky to 
have Western allies with African policies of 
their own. American regional strategy should 
take cognizance that our allies’ interests and 
roles in Africa may be more important to 
them than ours are to us. But it is not possi- 
ble to return to the comfortable phrases of 
the Lyndon Johnson-Dean Rus“ era when 
the only abiding reality in U.S. ~olicy was to 
push the Europeans as far in front of us as 
possible. It is simple self-delusion to argue 
in the African context of the 1980s that the 
only burdens worth bearing are those that 
are currently borne by our friends. 

It is not just the Johnson-Rusk tradition 
that fails to measure up. The Cyrus Vance- 
Andrew Young litany of “Africa for the Afri- 
cans” is a state of mind, not a policy. For 
much of the past few years, Washington has 
in fact been trying to conduct an ambitious 
regional policy on the cheap—side-stepping 
tough choices, avoiding exposure and rede- 
fining interests that get challenged, seeking 
the high ground first and last, manipulating 
atmospherics to suggest an identity of Amer- 
ican and African interests. and pretending 
that the very existence of the West's private 
sector could serve as a surrogate for a co- 
herent strategy, By the same token, there 
can be no return to the condescending and 
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reactive spasms of interest (interspersed 
with neglect) of the Nixon-Ford era. The 
United States paid a price for Angola not 
only because there was no domestic base for 
an interventionist policy, but also because 
there was no diplomatic base in Africa for 
one. 

In the coming decade, policymakers will 
need to develop a more careful calculation 
of the means-ends relationship in African 
policy. At the same time, the case for an 
activist regional policy must be based more 
explicitly on clearly defined American inter- 
ests that can be understood and supported at 
home, 

THE ECONOMIC STAKE 


At first glance, Africa presents a confusing 
and seemingly contradictory economic pic- 
ture to the investor or policymaker from 
overseas. On the negative side, the continent 
contains two-thirds of the world’s poorest 
countries. Caught up in the triple nexus of 
soaring population growth, declining agri- 
cultural output, and rising energy prices, 
many African countries are going backwards 
by any realistic economic measure. Even 
nominal gross domestic product per capita 
(which ignores inflation) has declined in 
over a dozen countries during the 1970s. Per 
capita food production is estimated to be de- 
clining by 1.4 percent annually. Energy costs 
encourage people to burn whatever they can 
find for fuel; the effect of this practice, when 
combined with the pressure of animals on 
the land, is to help Africa’s deserts spread 
(52 percent of the land is either desert or 
threatened by desertification). Inadequate 
transport systems greatly magnify the capi- 
tal and energy costs of development, while 
also making it difficult even for food surplus 
countries to feed themselves. Population and 
urbanization growth rates are among the 
world’s highest, while the region's literacy 
rate hovers around 20 percent. 

Public policies tend in the main to support 
urban elites and the patronage requirements 
of insecure governments at the expense of 
other groups and goals. For a growing list of 
countries, the external debt service burden 
has reached crisis proportions, aggravating 
relations with creditor governments and 
firms. Governments that try to address the 
problem by economic self-discipline tend to 
be rewarded by riots and coups. Foreign in- 
vestors need nerves of steel, or the prospect 
of splendid near-term returns, to enter such 
a climate. Trade prospects are hindered by 
the narrowness of national economies, the 
embryonic status of mass consumer markets, 
and wild fluctuations in export earnings that 
make imports possible. 

But there is another side to this grim por- 
trait that makes it unwise to ignore the Af- 
rican economy. Gross regional statistics mask 
almost more than they reveal of the substan- 
tial intraregional variations in economic per- 
formance. Some African countries have es- 
tablished solid records for sustained growth 
and competent economic management: Bots- 
wana, Cameroon, Kenya, Ivory Coast, Ni- 
geria, South Africa, Gabon, and Algeria. Oth- 
ers demonstrate substantial potential be- 
cause of their resource endowments once do- 
mestic or regional political woes can be over- 
come: Angola, Zimbabwe, Zaire, Zambai, and 
Sudan. 

American performance in African export 
markets has been poor. It is not keeping pace 
with the existing growth of African markets, 
let alone with African market potential, In 
1979, some 60 percent of U.S. exports to sub- 
Saharan Africa remained concentrated in 
South Africa and Nigeria; while these are 
admittedly the two dominant economies in 
the region, none of the other 45 economies 
of sub-Saharan Africa purchased more than 
$130 million of U.S. goods and technology. At 
a time of growing economic competition 
among the industrial democracies, black Af- 
rica's share of U.S. exports has fallen to a 
lowly 2.3 percent; by the same token, the 
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U.S. share of the African market has also 
fallen from 11.6 percent to 9 percent in the 
years 1970-77. For U.S. businesses, the sub- 
Saharan African market is no bigger than 
Australia’s. 

It is decidedly in the U.S. interest that 
over 75 percent of Africa’s trade is with the 
Western industrial democracies. Little would 
be gained by trying to displace our Euro- 
pean allies from their role and stake in 
Africa in order to remedy the lackluster 
American export record. The thrust of policy 
should be directed toward promoting devel- 
opment and an expanded U.S. share of a 
growing African market. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the low level of U.S. 
direct investment will continue to hamper 
exports in the late 1970s a meager 3.2 
percent of worldwide U.S. foreign direct in- 
vestment was in Africa—2.4 percent if 
North Africa is excluded and a mere 1.2 
percent if both North Africa and South 
Africa are excluded. This provides an ex- 
traordinary slender base for an American ex- 
port offensive. Interestingly, mining and 
smelting ranked only third—after the petro- 
leum and manufacturing sectors—as a mag- 
net for American investors, despite grow- 
ing U.S. dependence on imported nonfuel 
minerals. 


There are important reasons why officials, 
exporters, and investors should be paying 
more attention to African opportunities. 
First, there is a growing trade imbalance 
with the region that now includes our sec- 
ond, fourth, and fifth largest sources of 
imported petroleum products. While U.S. ex- 
ports have lagged during the 1970s, sub- 
Saharan Africa's share of U.S. imports has 
risen from 2.5 percent to 6.5 percent during 
the 1970-78 period. Both the volumes and 
the prices of our oil and mineral imports 
will continue to grow. In 1979 the overall 
U.S. trade deficit with Africa anproached 
$20 billion, nearly double the deficit with 
Japan and over 50 percent of the worldwide 
deficit. There is little evidence yet of any 
countervailing trends in exports or invest- 
ment earnings that might offset the widen- 
ing gap. 

A second reason for concern is that the 
U.S. private sector constitutes an important 
potential adjunct of regional policy in Africa. 
Government programs and activities, as 
previously noted, are not an adequate basis 
for U.S. influence. Washington must stim- 
ulate greater corporate involvement in 
Africa precisely because Washington itself 
has so little to offer. All too often we appear 
as an ephemeral power whose policies rest 
on rhetoric and rigidly bureaucratic pro- 
grams. Greater U.S. trade and investment 
will mean more substantial links with 
African countries, more mutuality of interest, 
and greater influence in encouraging both 
development and political objectives. 
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The third reason for concern over the 
U.S. economic position in Africa is the 
growing American and Western dependence 
on its raw materials. In the 1980s, the United 
States will be substantially dependent on 
imports to meet its need for many of the 
major nonfuel minerals used in basic engi- 
neering, chemical, and electronic industries 
that are central to both the civilian economy 
and defense production. The situation is 
even more dramatic for our allies and com- 
petitors in Europe and Asia; these economies 
could not survive in recognizable form 
without mineral imports, many of them 
from Africa. Interrupted access, stagnant 
output, or cartel-like price management 
would have lesser but still substantial 
consequences. 

Most African specialists, in and out of 
government, are content to note that the 
raw materials of the continent make “their 
region” more important. Little thought is 
given to the potential for an intra-allied 
resource scramble, much of which could oc- 
cur in Africa. Still less thought is given to 
the conditions for expanding the develop- 
ment of the region’s petroleum and mineral 
reserves, or to the global political implica- 
tions of Western dependence on nonoil 
minerals. There is nothing obscure about the 
facts of African endowments of fuel and 
nonfuel minerals. The problem is that they 
are seldom aggregated in ways meaningful 
to policy; resource geologists and regional 
political analysts talk past each other. As a 
result, it would be an exaggeration to speak 
of the existence of a U.S. policy of any sort 
on strategic mineral imports. This must 
change in the 1980s. 

The African mineral most widely recog- 
nized in the United States is oil. Nigeria, 
Libya, and Algeria together account of 40- 
45 percent of U.S. imports from OPEC mem- 
bers (the figure would be about 35 percent 
if non-OPEC imports were included). Africa 
accounts for about 20 percent of European 
Economic Community (EEC) crude imports. 
The list of lesser African producers—Egypt, 
Gabon, Angola, Tunisia, Congo, and 
Cameroon—is steadily growing, and it Is 
possible that the 1980s will witness the 
emergence of another one or two major Afri- 
can producers. The continent is also the 
leading region in the supply of liquid 
natural gas (LNG) to world markets. The 
striking thing about African petroleum de- 
velopment is not its absolute scale: the con- 
tinent currently produces only about 10 
percent of Free World output of crude, and 
it accounts for an equivalent share of proven 
reserves. The significance of African oil lies 
in the fact that most of it is available for 
export because the region itself consumes a 
mere 2 percent of world consumption. In 
addition, as a relatively underexplored 
region. Africa has greater potential for oil 
discovery than most other areas. From the 
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U.S. standpoint, there are additional ad- 
vantages to African oil since it is relatively 
nearby and its quality is well suited to the 
way our refineries are geared to maximize 
output of gasoline. 

Even so, Washington is not specifically 
dependent on Nigerian or Libyan oll. Even 
though they have location and quality ad- 
vantages, it would be a matter of temporary 
inconvenience to switch sources, and only 
Libya of the African producers has the fiscal 
flexibility to withhold production from the 
market on a substantial scale. The U.S. in- 
terest in African oil is thus basically an 
integral part of our worldwide interest in 
maximizing the supplies that come to 
market. In addition, for balance of pay- 
ments reasons, it is in the U.S. interest that 
American oil firms play their proper role in 
African oil development. 

The case of Africa’s other fuel minerals— 
coal and uranium—is somewhat different. 
The continent's proven and economically re- 
coverable coal reserves are some 5 percent 
of the world's total, but nearly all of them 
are concentrated in South Africa. Under 
very conservative estimates of its reserves, 
South Africa ranks sixth in the world in 
hard coal reserves, outstripping such coun- 
tries as Germany, Poland, and Australia. It 
is already a major source of steam coal im- 
ports for several European countries; by the 
mid-1980s South Africa is expected to be the 
third largest steam coal exporter after Aus- 
tralia and Poland. By itself, the Republic 
could meet half of the projected European 
steam coal deficit in the mid-1980s; alterna- 
tively, it could meet Japan's rapidly rising 
deficit several times over. The net U.S. in- 
terest in this trade involves a complex trade- 
off between domestic energy and environ- 
mental factors, balance of payments con- 
cerns, and the energy security of our alli- 
ances. 

The African ccntinent possesses in excess 
of 25 percent of noncommunist uranium re- 
serves (at prices up to $50/lb.), and it ac- 
counts in 1980 for about one-third of non- 
communist output. Theoretically, many 
African countries are potential producers, 
but the region’s actual share of future sup- 
plies will depend on worldwide demand and 
decisions taken by the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian authorities. At present, South Africa 
and Namibia jointly (no breakdown is avail- 
able) account for some 61 percent of Africa’s 
output, and they represent the second lar- 
est source of exports in the noncommunist 
world (after the United States). Niger's pro- 
duction is rising rapidly, and both South 
Africa and Namibia could probably double 
theirs. Africa’s contribution to world uran- 
ium supplies (exports) is already three times 
as large as its share of world oil production, 
and the dependence of European and Asian 
countries on African supplies may grow fur- 
ther. 


TABLE 1.—AFRICAN RESERVES AND EXPORTS, AND WESTERN IMPORT DEPENDENCE 
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When it comes to nonfuel minerals, Afri- 
can output is frequently a major influence 
on world markets and African reserves a key 
part of potential world supplies. For some 
minerals the Soviet Union is the only alter- 
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native source of substantial exports. Since 
it is a relatively underexplored continent, 
Africa’s mineral importance appears likely 
to grow. But this assumes a climate of con- 
fidence and stability that permits long lead- 


Base years range from 1976-77. 


time projects (e.g., 10 years) to be success- 
fully planned, financed, and brought into 
operation. In the meantime, the West's con- 
tinued supply of needed African minerals is 
potentially vulnerable at several points— 
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ranging from ocean transport routes to rail 
and port congestion or disruption, labor dis- 
putes, a shortage of skilled managerial per- 
sonnel, inadequate maintenance, or even the 
conscious withholding of supplies for politi- 
cal or price reasons. 

The U.S. imports a steadily growing share 
of its requirements in minerals. African ex- 
ports play an important role in meeting US. 
imports of: antimony (South Africa), baux- 
ite (Guinea), chrome ore and ferrochrome 
(South Africa, Zimbabwe), cobalt (Zaire, 
Zambia, Morocco), industrial diamonds 
(South Africa, Zaire), gold (South Africa), 
manganese and ferromanganese (Gabon, 
South Africa), mercury (Algeria), palladium 
(South Africa), platinum (South Africa), 
chromium (Zaire), and vanadium (South 
Africa). The dependence of Europe and 
Japan on imports of these commodities from 
Africa is generally higher, and it includes 
such additional minerals as copper (Zaire, 
Zambia, South Africa), tin (Zaire, Nigeria, 
Rwanda, South Africa), iron ore (Liberia, 
Mauritania), phosphates (Morocco, Tunisia, 
Western Sahara, Togo, Senegal, South Af- 
rica), and asbestos (South Africa, Swazi- 
land). In addition, African countries play 
an important role in the market for certain 
specialized minerals used in sensitive tech- 
nologies (computers, telecommunications, 
avionics, electro- and fiber-optics, lasers, 
semiconductors) such as: beryllium (South 
Africa, Uganda), columbium (Nigeria, 
Zaire), germanium (Zaire, Namibia), and 
tantalum (Nigeria, Zaire). As the table sug- 
gests, there are a few areas of Western basic, 
chemical, electronic, and defense industries 
that are not affected by African production 
and mineral potential. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


American officials habitually point out 
that the Soviets and their allies cannot offer 
what Africans need most: economic develop- 
ment. It is true that the Eastern blo? ac- 
counts for a pitiful 2 percent of all economic 
assistance to sub-Saharan Africa. But the 
American (and Western) comparative ad- 
vantage only exists if we make use of i: by 
coherently organizing the available eco- 
nomic and technological tools. Washington 
needs to stop thinking of African policy as a 
philanthropic venture and start defining 
U.S. interests in the economic relationship 
with Africa, Instead of trying to run rural 
welfare programs that bypass sovereizn gov- 
ernments, the United States should lay aside 
such echoes of the white man’s burden and 
press ahead with more mundane tasks: ex- 
port promotion programs, investment in- 
centives for business in African mining de- 
velopment, targeting aid toward regional 
infrastructure projects, and exploring the 
concept of industrial free zones with Af- 
rican leaders. The private sector needs to be 
consciously incorporated in a new approach. 
U.S. business cannot be held responsible for 
conducting foreign policy, but the time has 
come for Washington to recognize more 
clearly that what it does—or fails to do—af- 
fects overseas business activity and the na- 
tion’s economic health. It is primarily the 
private sector that has the skills, technology, 
and financial power to advance the mutual 
interests of Africans and Americans. 

A region that accounts for half the U.S. 
trade deficit and a major share of Western 
energy and mineral supplies deserves to be 
taken seriously. New attitudes, programs, 
and laws are needed. Today, Washington is 
more adept at export restrictions than ex- 
port promotion; and African markets get 
exactly 2 percent of the meager Commerce 
Department export promotion funding. The 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC) seeks to reduce through insurance 
the risk factors facing investors in develop- 
ing countries, but this remains a largely 
passive undertaking. Washington continues 
to adhere to the stance that it will “neither 
promote nor discourage” overseas invest- 
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ment. There is little evidence of positive 
coordination among relevant economic 
agencies (AID, Ex-Im Bank, OPIC, Com- 
merce, Treasury, Energy, Interior, and State 
itself) concerning African economic inter- 
ests. American antitrust Jaws and other leg- 
islative hurdles make it downright difficult 
for the executive branch to orchestrate an 
economic program for Africa. 

Without an energy policy, a minerals 
policy, or an industrial policy it will not be 
easy to develop a more effective African 
strategy. But at least we ought to know what 
not to do. First, Washington must resist 
simple-minded appeals to do battle with 
the Europeans and the Japanese for African 
markets and raw materials. Such an ap- 
proach will fail—because their stake and 
their reach are superior to ours—and it 
plays into the hands of America’s global ad- 
versary. But Washington should also stop 
expecting U.S. business to operate at a 
competitive disadvantage. This means im- 
proved commercial advising and intelli- 
gence, a strengthened commercial diplo- 
macy backed at senior political levels, and 
specific policy shifts in export promotion, 
export finance, investment insurance, and 
taxation of foreign income. 

Second, it is not acceptable to proclaim 
our growing need for Zairean cobalt, South 
African chrome, or Nigerian oil and leave it 
at that. African states do not need U.S. en- 
couragement to fiex their resource muscles, 
and we do ourselves no favors by groveling 
in our own vulnerabilities. The long-term 
goal is to reduce the potential for resource 
scrambles, market manipulation, and over- 
reliance on any single source. Many of the 
remedies are, of course, domestic. In Africa, 
the basic objective should be to accelerate 
the development of oil and mineral reserves, 
if possible through a low-key but concerted 
effort with our major allies. We need to 
avoid becoming isolated outside the Gis- 
cardian triangle envisioned to include Euro- 
peans, Arabs, aid Africans united against 
“superpower mismanagement” of North- 
South relations. Yet Washington also needs 
to strengthen allied resistance to political 
intimidation that could result from the re- 
source vulnerability of European and Asian 
market economies. 

Third, American policy elites should re- 
strain their inclination to conceive of Africa 
in terms of ideological abstractions and po- 
litical slogans. Profitable business can be 
done with avowedly Marxist regimes pro- 
vided that they are not essentially Soviet 
puppets—in which case there may be over- 
riding arguments for limiting official eco- 
nomic ties. Profitable business can also be 
done in both black Africa and white-ruled 
South Africa. As a matter of both common 
sense and political ethics, efforts to force 
Western enterprises and economies to 
choose between the two must be stoutly re- 
sisted. Given South Africa's enormous min- 
eral resources and the close interlocking be- 
tween the economies and mineral sectors of 
southern Africa, it is unlikely that the 
United States could carry either its allies or 
the neighboring black-ruled states with it 
in a policy of anti-South African trade and 
investment sanctions. This will be true un- 
less the entire South African structure begins 
to disintegrate, in which event the point 
becomes moot. 

In the absence of such a breakdown, would 
U.S. economic disengagement have any pre- 
dictable effects at all in advancing the cause 
of nonviolent change and racial accommo- 
dation? Such a proposal represents a leap 
into the dark, based on the politically and 
morally unacceptable notion that whatever 
happens in South Africa without American 
involvement is going to be preferable to the 
situation if we stay. American and Western 
capitalism are on trial in many respects in 
Africa. For the American government to urge 
U.S. firms to plead nolo contendere in South 
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Africa would represent a massive exercise in 
amoral defeatism. 


DEFINING POLITICAL/STRATEGIC INTERESTS 


The American view of the African environ- 
ment is colored by a mix of laziness and ig- 
norance, on the one hand, that finds it easier 
to superimpose familiar patterns than to 
explore for new ones; and, on the other hand, 
a set of relativist cliches that see Africa as 
different, unique, and comprehensible only 
“in African terms,” and unaffected by the 
basic logic of international politics. These 
distortions explain the unproductive split 
of U.S. observers into “globalists” and “re- 
glonalists.“ The two schools have coexisted 
uneasily for years, their relative influence 
fluctuating with domestic moods and ex- 
ternal events. Until mid-1979, the predomi- 
nant Carter administration view has been 
“regionalist.” All foreign conflicts were seen 
as potential Vietnams and all efforts to ex- 
ercise U.S. muscle as either wrong or doomed. 
Cuban-style stabilization in Angola has been 
blessed, vetoes over U.S. policy have been 
handed out to Soviet/Cuban decision makers 
and guerrilla leaders, and Washington has 
adopted fence-sitting postures in places like 
Morocco. Though the globalist“ minority 
has raised its head intermittently, the domi- 
nant voice has argued that Soviet-Cuban 
adventurism in Africa is not a real problem: 
it can flourish only in conditions of chaos 
and power struggles where military instru- 
ments are decisive, and it will therefore be 
short-lived. 

“Globalists,” on the other hand, have been 
quick to spot future Angolas in the making 
each time a Soviet arms deal is announced, 
and equally quick to label groups and gov- 
ernments “Marxist” with the clear implica- 
tion of direct Soviet influence or control. The 
presumption has been that African politics 
is almost infinitely malleable by determined 
outsiders and that, therefore, each Soviet 
move or Marxist slogan should be interpreted 
as a test of our manhood. Among many in 
Congress and the media the Rhodesian war 
has been portrayed largely in terms such as 
these. 

Both groups profoundly misread African 
reality. As a distinguished American African- 
ist has argued, “there are no quick fixes for 
Africa’s instability.” The continent is in 
transition from a fragile postcolonial pattern 
of order to a future, undetermined one. 
African leaders face this process in an eclec- 
tic, experimental, but profoundly practical 
frame of mind. They care about results, and 
results have at least something to do with 
personal and political survival. Few African 
governments have the capacity to commit 
their societies irrevocably to any specific set 
of norms, relationships, or models. This in- 
determinate quality in African politics is best 
explained by the weakness and fluidity of 
cultural and political institutions. 

Outsiders can operate successfully in the 
region only to the extent that they compre- 
hend local power realities, and are capable 
of defining their interests (in markets, bases, 
human rights, or whatever} in terms that 
translate regionally. On the other hand, 
African leaders are well aware that external 
linkages and power balances can make a de- 
cisive difference in shaping their choices and 
influencing the process of change. Africans 
depend overwhelmingly on outside capital, 
imported skills and technology, and “bor- 
rowed” diplomatic and military power for the 
pursuit of their own goals. The natural in- 
stinct in African diplomacy is to obtain the 
maximum possible advantage from outside 
powers while safe-guarding as much auton- 
omy as possible for local solutions and ini- 
tiatives. It is widely recognized in Africa 
that the communist powers have little to 
offer in the development field, but it is also 
clearly appreciated that local power realities 
are influenced by force, physical coercion, 
and political intimidation. One chooses from 
those external linkages that are, in fact, 
available. 
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The future of Africa will be most influ- 
enced by those who participate with Africans 
in a host of day-to-day, eften unglamorous 
activities that may appear to have no Imme- 
diate payoff. Inevitably, outsiders will be 
asked to support regimes and policies that, 
on occasion, run counter to their own values 
and models. Thus, the difficult thing about 
conducting an effective regional policy is 
neither getting involved nor disengaging. The 
challenge is to acquire and retain a level of 
influence commensurate with one's interests. 
It is harder to stay in Africa than it is to go 
in or get out. 

Americans find it hard to accept the limits 
on our real power to bring about political 
change in other countries; it is easier to 
proclaim an ambitous agenda and then dis- 
sociate ourselves if unpalatable compromises 
appear to be necessary. Three of Africa's 
most despicable regimes met their demise 
during 1979—not, as we are tempted to be- 
lieve, because of growing acceptance of U.S. 
human rights concepts. Change occurred in 
Macias’ Equatorial Guinea, Bokassa's Central 
African Empire, the Amin's Uganda because 
of (1) a bloody power grab by a political 
rival and former collaborator, (2) a case 
study in French military intervention, and 
(3) a military adventure by Tanzania's ever- 
sanctimonious leader, Julius Nyerere, who 
nonetheless owes his own post to efficient 
action by the British Royal Marines back in 
1964. 

Americans have no historical mandate to 
be a policeman in Africa, but neither does 
anybody else. Since the United States and 
Africa exist in a competitive world, and since 
some of our regional interests are becoming 
important, it is clearly unwise to rule out the 
military instruments of foreign policy. 
Whether the goal is to promote human rights 
or to counter Soviet-Cuban destabilization 
efforts, American restraint and the denial of 
support to friends will only bolster the local 
parties that are best organized and armed. 


Yet relatively few situations lend them- 
selves to direct, physical action. An effective 
response to Soviet-Cuban behavior in Africa 
will include many elements aimed at demon- 
strating that Washington knows what its 
interests are and how to back them in rele- 
vant ways. In practice, this means devoting 
significant resources to the objectives of de- 
velopment, greater stability, and an ex- 
panded capacity on the part of Africans to 
govern and administer. Economic assistance, 
manpower development, arms sales, and 
military training are important programs, 
but they are not enough. African policy must 
also draw from the state of the global politi- 
cal balance and from U.S. ability to devise 
worldwide energy and minerals policies. 
Finally, new policy concepts are needed to 
bring to bear in Africa the organizational, 
administrative, and entrepreneurial talents 
and experience—in American unions, com- 
panies, parties, universities, and interest 
groups—that make a plural and self-reliant 
society possible. 


SOUTHERN AFRICAN CHOICES 


For the first time since the Portuguese 
revolution of 1974, the shape of things to 
come in southern Africa is at least dimly 
discernible, It is a little early to proclaim 
a miracle in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), but 
British diplomatic virtuosity in bringing 
about an internationally recognized govern- 
ment and an end to the war means a poten- 
tial start toward the restabilization of a 
strife-torn region. The victory by a militant 
and Marxist guerrilla leader, Robert Mugabe, 
has led some to question whether this was 
quite the outcome that Margaret Thatcher 
had in mind when she grasped the Rho- 
desian nettle a year ago. No one yet knows 
whether Mugabe’s pragmatism in the first 
half of 1980 can last, or whether he can 
impose himself and his views for the long 
pull. 

But there is a larger significance to the 
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Zimbabwe transition. The end of a costly 
war has salvaged one of Africa's strongest 
economies and administrative structures. 
Western diplomacy has removed a contested 
political vacuum (which it had, admittedly, 
helped to create) from the map of southern 
Africa. This reduces the possibilities for 
Moscow to exploit an indeterminate civil 
conflict in the name of liberation.“ The 
chances for a Cuban-South African clash, 
Angolan style, have receded. The emerging 
leadership is neither pro-Soviet in inclina- 
tion nor independent upon the Soviet-Cuban 
axis in its external ties. Moscow and Ha- 
vana will have less access to Zimbabwe and 
its immediate neighbors than seemed pos- 
sible a few months ago. Although guns and 
guerrillas played an important part in the 
conflict and were never absent from the 
minds of voters, the ultimate test of politi- 
cal legitimacy was a Western-sponsored and 
monitored election. This is as it should be. 

The end of the Zimbabwe conflict is only 
the beginning of a new set of challenges for 
Western policy in southern Africa. In 
Namibia (South-West Africa), the low-level 
guerrilla conflict continues while the parties 
maneuver over two distinct political tracks— 
the internal track sponsored by South Africa 
on its own and an international track lead- 
ing to recognized independence and spon- 
sored by the UN, the frontline states, and 
the Western powers. Only the second track 
can end the war and the juridical conflict 
over the territory's status, and Washington 
should continue to press this approach. But 
it will fail unless or until Pretoria gains 
confidence that it can live with the out- 
come of a transition that it does not control 
unilaterally. Neither Pretoria nor the 
SWAPO guerrilla movement have much con- 
fidence in the concept of “free and fair” 
elections, and neither yet believes that it 
must make basic compromises. The task calls 
for Western finesse and credibility of a high 
order. 

Southern Africa is a region of great poten- 
tial, but the Western nations must remain 
engaged there during periods of strife and 
gloom if that potential is to be realized. We 
will hear a babble of voices adding up to a 
dissonant chorus, especially from within 
South Africa because that society is both 
more fragmented and more open than most 
African countries. Americans must learn to 
tolerate the babble, resisting the specious 
argument that a choice must be made be- 
tween black and white or between interests 
and principles. In reality, American interests 
and principles cut across the shifting line 
between black and white-ruled Africa. Where 
it is possible to build or strengthen linkages 
between the peoples of South Africa and be- 
tween South Africa and its neighbors, on 
conditions acceptable to the local parties, 
this should be done. It will be tragic if 
Washington follows the polarizing instincts 
of some AID officials and their academic con- 
ferees by seeking to de-link“ the region's 
economies along racial lines. These links rep- 
resent more than the reality of South Africa 
predominance and white domination: they 
also represent a basis for development and, 
potentially, for accommodation. The front- 
line states themselves are showing greater 
pragmatism in this regard than more distant 
Africans and Westerners. 

In order to capitalize on Moscow’s current 
isolation and irrelevance in southern Africa, 
Washington and its allies should be concen- 
trating their capital talents, and aid on the 
region as a whole. It would be foolhardy if 
American policymakers operated in the front- 
line states as though they consisted of easily 
distinguished hostiles and friendlies, using 
Marxist rhetoric as the litmus test. As Mo- 
zambique's policies make clear, there is an 
avid interest in Western ties and a highly 
developed survival instinct in the area. Let us 
build on it. 

In South Africa, the continent’s most dy- 
namic capitalist economy is demonstrating 
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the ability to generate resources for both in- 
ternal growth and change toward a more 
equitable social order. For the first time in a 
generation, the obscure politics of Afrikaner- 
dom are showing clear signs of a noteworthy 
flexibility. The Botha government has com- 
mitted itself to a moderate reformist process 
whose ultimate end remains utterly unclear. 
Black politics is increasingly fragmented on 
tactical and leadership issues, but increas- 
ingly united in the confidence that change is 
coming through whatever combination of 
violent and nonviolent strategies is available. 
White politics are becoming less tribal and 
ideological, and more rational. The current 
fluidity does not make meaningful change 
certain, but it does make it possible. For the 
time being the Botha leadership has wide 
support among white voters, but the Afrikan- 
er political establishment remains divided 
about the possibility of controlled change. 

It is the Western task to encourage pur- 
poseful, evolutionary change toward a non- 
racial society in ways that work, without pre- 
judging basic questions about the “ultimate” 
blueprint that ought to be resolved by South 
Africans. Common sense and fundamental 
American principles are the proper guide. If 
U.S. history has meaning for Africa, it is that 
& multiracial society with guarantees of indi- 
vidual and minority rights is possible and can 
work. As a democracy, the United States can- 
not endorse situations or constitutions that 
are racist in purpose of effect; nor can we en- 
dorse the abuse of Western norms by people 
dedicated to violence and uninterested in an 
open system. Our role, therefore, is to support 
and recognize progress that occurs and main- 
tain the pressure for continued movement— 
not to expect instant miracles or bless as suf- 
ficient half-way measures. 

Western policy will require a careful sophis- 
tication that is unlike anything so far wit- 
nessed in Washington. Pressure is necessary, 
yet the sources of effective and productive 
pressure are severely limited and they should 
not be wasted in largely symbolic gestures. 
Good timing and an appreciation of internal 
South African dynamics are essential, yet the 
outside world and domestic American society 
have clocks of their own. It is necessary to 
permit South Africans themselves to build 
their future, yet an absence of movement 
will guarantee that the issues become further 
internationalized. Despite these difficulties, 
the United States will find it even harder to 
walk away from the problem because South 
Africa is by its nature a part of the West. We 
see too much of ourselves and project too 
much of our domestic agendas there. The 
United States is the only major power that 
can be open and credible to all parties, and 
this in itself suggests an American role. In 
the final analysis, it matters very much how 
change occurs and who participates in it. 


U.S. IMMIGRATION POLICIES 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, on 
numerous occasions, as my colleagues 
will recall, I have stood on this floor to 
discuss issues relating to the immigration 
policies of the United States. A news 
story just off the Associated Press news- 
wire has caught my attention today. I 
should like to bring it to the attention of 
this body. 

Richard Schweiker, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, and our for- 
mer colleague in the Senate, has just in- 
stituted and completed a survey on the 
issuance of social security cards in this 
country. One item that has resulted from 
that survey that is of interest is 
that Secretary Schweiker’s investigators 
found that nearly one-half of the social 
security cards issued in New York City 
and Washington in the first 9 months of 
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1980 went to aliens, 20 percent of whom 
were in this country illegally or without 
work permits. 

Mr. President, I submit that that does 
suggest the deplorable state of the immi- 
gration policies of this country and the 
implementation of those policies. I call 
my colleagues’ attention to the fact that 
a few days ago, I, along with some nine 
other Members of the Senate, introduced 
legislation dealing with some of those 
problems and I commend that legislation 
to their attention. 

I commend the distinguished Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, Mr. 
Schweiker, for immediately issuing or- 
ders to tighten up the issuance of social 
security cards and working with the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service in 
developing better procedures so that we 
can have some kind of order, some kind 
of control over the social security cards 
that are issued and to whom they are 
issued and can help straighten out the 
immigration problems that we have in 
this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this news release from the 
Associated Press by Mr. Christopher 
Connell be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Soctat SECURITY CARDS 
(By Christopher Connell) 

WAsHINGTON.—Richard S. Schweiker, Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, or- 
dered tighter controls Thursday on the mil- 
lions of social security cards issued each year. 

He said social security numbers are becom- 
ing “a de facto universal indentifier” and 
must be protected against fraud and misuse 
by illegal aliens and others. 

Consequently, Schweiker said, blank social 
security cards will be removed from the 
agency's 1,300 field offices and a centralized 
card issuance system set up in its place. 

The Social Security Administration, part 
of Schwelker's department, issues seven mil- 
lion new numbers and more than four mil- 
lion replacement cards each year. 

Schweiker said the agency will work with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
on “improved procedures to verify the au- 
thenticity of INS documents” that aliens use 
to get social security cards. 

His actions followed a report from his in- 
spector general that said the social security 
agency was doing a poor job keeping the 
cards out of the hands of illegal aliens and 
others not entitled to them. 

Schweiker's investigators found that nearly 
half the social security cards issued in New 
York City and Washington in the first nine 
months of 1980 went to aliens, 20 percent of 
whom were in the country illegally or with- 
out work permits. 

The auditors criticized social security's 
practice since 1974 of issuing “non-work” 
cards and numbers to aliens who need them 
for bank accounts, driver's licenses or other 
purposes, but who are not authorized to work 


here. Schweiker ordered a review of that 
policy. 


FORMER SENATOR SAM J. ERVIN, 
JR., WRITES ON FORCED BUSING 
FOR RACIAL BALANCE PURPOSES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
I am sure my colleagues in the Senate 
are aware, I have always opposed the 
forced busing of schoolchildren for racial 
balance and have fought time and again 
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within the Judiciary Committee, and 
here in the Senate, to stop this wrong- 
headed, wasteful, and destructive prac- 
tice. 

For many years, one of the principal 
national leaders in the fight to halt man- 
datory busing was Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of 
Morganton, N.C., my friend and distin- 
guished former colleague in this body. 
Senator Ervin retired in 1975 after serv- 
ing his Nation well for 2 years in the 
House, 6 years on the North Carolina 
Supreme Court as an associate justice, 
and 20 years in the U.S. Senate. Al- 
though Sam Ervin relinquished his 
leadership in public life, he has remained 
active as a private citizen—studying, 
writing, and lecturing on a number of 
national issues of constitutional dimen- 
sion. I am proud to say that Sam Ervin 
was, as a U.S. Senator, and is today as 
a private citizen, one of the foremost 
scholars of the U.S. Constitution. Like 
myself, Senator Ervin believes that the 
Constitution is an enduring document of 
clearly defined principles that, if this 
Nation is to remain a nation ruled by law 
and not by human whims, must be 
strictly construed and faithfully applied 
by the judiciary. 

Senator Ervin has recently completed 
an excellent, comprehensive article on 
the subject of forced busing. In his arti- 
cle, Senator Ervin examines that court- 
ordered remedy as it should be viewed 
under a careful, proper analysis of the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. His conclusion, with which I 
wholeheartedly agree, is that mandatory 
busing solely for integration purposes 
not only is not required by the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution and the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, but actually con- 
travenes the plain language and express 
purpose of both these statements of the 
law of the land. On the other hand, the 
distinguished statesman from North 
Carolina also points out that the 14th 
amendment, as correctly applied in the 
1954 Brown against Topeka Board of 
Education case, prohibits any State ac- 
tion that would, on account of race, bar 
a child from attending the nearest 
neighborhood school. 

Mr. President, this scholarly treatise 
by Senator Ervin is one of the best state- 
ments I have been privileged to review 
on the subject of tyrannical, judicial ac- 
tivism, which has led to misinterpreta- 
tions of the 14th amendment and the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. In case after tase, 
the Federal courts have been ignoring 
the plain language of the law. Instead, 
reformist judges have substituted their 
own egalitarian notions, so as to man- 
date pupil and teacher assignment reme- 
dies that are contrary to a proper read- 
ing of the law. 

Mr. President, while Senator Ervin's 
article is lengthy, I believe it is well 
worth reading by all Senators, staff 
members, and others who are concerned 
with constitutional law issues. It is my 
hope that Congress will glean from writ- 
ings, such as this outstanding piece by 
Senator Ervin, both the wisdom and the 
will to halt the deleterious practice of 
forced busing for racial balance, while 
insuring equal educational opportunity 
for all Americans. 
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Mr. President, I ask that this article 
be printed in the Recorp at the end of 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCLUSION FROM NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS OF 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FORCED BUSING FOR 
INTEGRATION: UNCONSTITUTIONAL FEDERAL 
TYRANNIES 
The exclusion from their neighborhood 

schools and the forced busing of school 

children for integration purposes is a fool- 
ish, wasteful, and useless tyranny, which 
is Outlawed by the very provision of the 

Constitution invoked by the Supreme 

Court to justify it, namely, the equal pro- 

tection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 

ment. 


MY ABIDING CONVICTIONS RESPECTING 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Before explaining why this is so, I deem 
it not amiss to make certain observations. 
I have lived about four score and five years; 
I have spent a substantial part of my energy 
and time during these years in studying the 
Constitution, its history, and its objectives; 
I have acquired by my study abiding con- 
victions respecting these matters; and I note 
that many Americans far wiser than I have 
entertained like convictions. 

The Constitution is our most precious 
heritage as Americans. When it is inter- 
preted and applied aright, the Constitution 
protects all human beings within our borders 
from anarchy on the one hand and tyranny 
on the other. 

The wise British statesman, William Ewart 
Gladstone, rightly described the American 
Constitution as the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man. 

WHY THE CONSTITUTION WAS WRITTEN 
AND ADOPTED 


For ease or expression, I use the term 
Founding Fathers to designate those who 
framed and ratified the Constitution sub- 
mitted by the Convention of 1787, and those 
who framed and ratified the amendments 
which have been added to it. 

The Founding Fathers knew the history 
of the frustrating struggle of the people 
against arbitrary governmental power dur- 
ing countless generations for the right to 
self rule and to be free from tyranny, and 
understood the tragic lessons taught by 
that history. 

As a consequence they comprehended 
these eternal truths: First, that “whatever 
government is not a government of laws is 
a despotism, let it be called what it may”; * 
second, that the “occupants of public office 
love power and are prone to abuse it”; and. 
third, that what autocratic rulers of the peo- 
ple had done in the past was likely to be 
attempted by their new rulers in the future 
unless they were restrained by laws which 
they alone could neither alter nor nullify” 

The Founding Fathers desired above all 
things to secure to the people in a written 
Constitution every right they had wrested 
from autocratic rulers while they were 
struggling for the right to self rule and free- 
dom from tyranny. 

Their knowledge of history gave them the 
wisdom to know that this objective could be 
accomplished only in a government of laws, 
i.e., a government which rules by certain, 
constant, and uniform laws rather than by 
the arbitrary, uncertain, and inconstant 
wills of impatient men who happen to oc- 
cupy for a fleeting moment of time legisla- 
tive, executive, or judicial offices. 

For these reasons, the Founding Fathers 
framed and ratified the Constitution, which 
they intended to last for the ages, to con- 
stitute a law for both rulers and people in 
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and in war, and to cover with the 
shield of its protection all classes of men 
with impartiality at all times and under all 
circumstances.* 

While they intended it to endure for the 
ages as the nation's basic instrument of gov- 
ernment, the Founding Fathers realized that 
useful alterations would be suggested by ex- 
perience.’ 

Consequently, they made provision for its 
amendment in one way and one way only, 
i.e., by combined action of Congress and the 
states as set forth in Article V. By so doing, 
they ordained that “nothing new can be put 
into the Constitution except through the 
amendatory process” and “nothing old can 
be taken out without the same process“; 
and thereby forbade Supreme Court Justices 
to attempt to revise the Constitution while 
professing to interpret it. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL SEPARATION OF POWERS 


In framing and ratifying the Constitution, 
the Founding Fathers recognized and applied 
an everlasting truth embodied by the British 
philosopher, Thomas Hobbes in this phrase: 
“Freedom is political power divided into 
small fragments.” 

They divided governmental powers be- 
tween the federal government and the states 
by delegating to the former the govern- 
mental powers necessary to enable it to op- 
erate as a national government for all the 
states, and by reserving to the states all 
other governmental powers.” 

They divided among the Congress, the 
President, and the Federal judiciary the 
powers given to the federal government by 
giving to Congress the power to make fed- 
eral laws, imposing on the President the duty 
to enforce federal laws, and assigning to the 
federal judiciary the power to interpret fed- 
eral laws for all purposes and state laws for 
the limited purpose of determining their con- 
stitutional validity." 

In making this division of powers, the 
Founding Fathers vested in the Supreme 
Court as the head of the federal judiciary 
the awesome authority to determine with 
finality whether governmental action, federal 
or state, harmonizes with the Constitution as 
the supreme law of the land, and mandated 
that all federal and state officers, including 
Supreme Court Justices, should be bound by 
oath or affirmation to support the Constitu- 
tion. 

THE DUTY OF SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 


No question is more crucial to America 
than this: What obligation does the Consti- 
tution impose on Supreme Court Justices? 

America's greatest jurist of all time, Chief 
Justice John Marshall answered this question 
with candor, clarity, and finality by his 
opinion in Marbury v. Madison and Gibbons 
v. Ogden. In these indisputably sound deci- 
sions, Chief Justice Marshall declared: 

1. That the principles of the Constitution 
are fundamental, and are designed to be per- 
manent. 

2. That the words of the Constitution must 
be understood to mean what they say. 

3. That the Constitution constitutes an 
absolute ruie for the government of Su- 
preme Court Justices in their official action. 

4. That the oath or affirmation of a Su- 
preme Court Justice to support the Consti- 
tution “is worse than solemn mockery” if he 
does not “discharge his duties agreeably to 
the Constitution of the United States.’ 

In elaborating his second declaration, Chief 
Justice Marshall said: 

“As men whose intentions require no con- 
cealment generally employ the words which 
most directly and aptly express the ideas they 
intend to convey, the enlightened patriots 
who framed our Constitution, and the people 
who adopted it, must be understood to have 
used words in the natural sense, and have in- 
tended what they have said.” 1 

This being true, Supreme Court Justices 
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are forbidden to commit verbicide on the 
words of the Constitution while they are pre- 
tending to interpret them. I am indebted to 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes for the expressive 
term verbicide. He declared in his Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table: 

“Life and language are alike sacred. Homi- 
cide and verbicide—that is, violent treatment 
of the word with fatal results to its legitimate 
meaning which is its life—are alike for- 
bidden.” 15 

The Founding Fathers undertook to im- 
munize Supreme Court Justices against 
temptation to violate their oaths or afirma- 
tions to support the Constitution by making 
them independent of everything except the 
Constitution itself. To this end, they stipu- 
lated in Article III that Supreme Court Jus- 
tices “shall hold their offices during good 
behaviour * * * and receive for their serv- 
ices a compensation, which shall not be di- 
minished during their continuance in office.” 

In commenting upon the awesome power 
vested by the Constitution in Supreme Court 
Justices, Justice (afterwards Chief Justice) 
Stone made this cogent comment: “While 
unconstitutional exercise of power by the 
executive and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment is subject to judicial restraint, the 
only check on our own exercise of power is 
our own sense of self-restraint.’’ 1 

Many years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Daniel Webster, one of the wisest of 
statesmen, made a caustic and correct com- 
ment upon public officials who undertake to 
substitute their personal notions for rules of 
law. He said: 

“Good intentions will always be pleaded 
for every assumption of authority. It is 
hardly too strong to say that the Constitution 
was made to guard the people against the 
dangers of good intentions. There are men in 
all ages who mean to govern well, but they 
mean to govern. They promise to be good 
masters, but they mean to be masters.” 17 

By this comment, Webster portrayed the 
judicial activist with accuracy. A judicial ac- 
tivist is a Judge who interprets the Constitu- 
tion to mean what it would have said if he in- 
stead of the Founding Fathers had written it. 

The Constitution does not suffice, however, 
to check the unconstitutional exercise of 
power by Supreme Court Justices who are 
Judicial activists because they are either un- 
able or unwilling to subject themselves to 
the requisite self-restraint. As a consequence, 
they substitute their personal notions for 
constitutional precepts while pretending to 
interpret that instrument. 


JUDICIAL ACTIVISM IS DESTRUCTIVE OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Many distinguished Americans, who un- 
derstood and revered the Constitution, have 
rightly declared that judicial activism is de- 
structive of the Constitution because it tends 
to substitute government by the personal no- 
ions of judges for the government of laws 
that instrument was ordained to establish. I 
quote three of the most famous of them. 

George Washington, who served as Presi- 
dent of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution before becoming the first Presi- 
dent of our country under it, made this asser- 
tion in his Parewell Address: 

“If in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
the Constitution designates. But let there be 
no change by usurpation; for though this, in 
one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always over-balance in permanent evil 
any partial or transient benefit which the 
use can at any time yield.” 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley, author of Con- 
stitutional Limitations, declared: 

“1. The meaning of the constitution is 
fixed when it is adopted, and it is not differ- 
ent at any subsequent time when a court has 
occasion to pass upon it. 
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“2. A court * * * which should allow a 
change in public sentiment to influence it 
in giving to a written constitution a con- 
struction not warranted by the intention of 
its founders would be justly chargeable with 
reckless disregard of official oath and public 
duty; and if its course could become a prece- 
dent, these instruments would be of little 
avail. * * * What a court is to do, therefore, 
is to declare the law as written, leaving it to 
the people themselves to make such changes 
as new circumstances may require.” “ 

Benjamin N. Cardozo, Chief Judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals and Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, stated in 
his enlightening treatise The Nature of the 
Judicial Process that “Judges are not com- 
missioned to make and unmake rules at 
pleasure in accordance with changing views 
of expediency or wisdom” and that “it would 
put an end to the reign of law” if judges 
adopted the practice of substituting their 
personal notions of justice for rules estab- 
lished by a government of laws.” 

NO JUDICIAL DECISION MERITS RESPECT IF IT IS 
REPUGNANT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Some of those who condone judicial ac- 
tivism and verbicide assert that all decisions 
of the Supreme Court ought to be deemed 
sacrosanct, and that patriotism commands 
all citizens to refrain from criticizing them 
because criticism diminishes the respect of 
the people for the Court. 

This assertion is intellectual rubbish. No 
judicial decision merits respect unless it is 
respectable, and no judicial decision is re- 
spectable if it flouts the Constitution which 
the judges participating in it are bound by 
oath or affirmation to support. 

As Justice Frankfurter has so well de- 
clared, “Judges as persons or courts as insti- 
tutions are entitled to no greater immunity 
from criticism than other persons or institu- 
tions * * * Judges must be kept mindful of 
their limitations and of their ultimate pub- 
lic responsibility by a vigorous stream of 
criticism expressed with candor however 
blunt.” % 

Chief Justice Stone concurred with Justice 
Frankfurter's views by stating that “where 
the courts deal, as ours do, with great public 
questions, the only protection against unwise 
decisions, and even judicial usurpation, is 
careful scrutiny of their action, and fearless 
comment upon it.” u 

The most vigorous denunciation of judicial 
activism and verbicide by Supreme Court 
Justices is to be found in opinions of their 
Brethren. For example, Justice Jackson had 
this to say in his concurring opinion in 
Brown v. Allen, 344 U.S. 443, 535: 

“Rightly or wrongly, the belief is widely 
held by the practicing profession that this 
Court no longer respects impersonal rules of 
law but is guided in these matters by per- 
sonal impressions which from time to time 
may be shared by a majority of the Justices. 
Whatever has been intended, this Court also 
has generated an impression in much of the 
judiciary that regard for precedents and au- 
thorities is obsolete, that words no longer 
mean what they have always meant to the 
profession, that the law knows no fixed 
principles.” 

Justice Jackson added this scathing ob- 
servation to his concurring opinion: “But I 
know of no way that we can have equal 
justice under law except we have some law.” 
(344 U.S. at page 546) 

Since Justice Jackson wrote his concur- 
ring opinion in 1952, the Supreme Court has 
vastly stepped up its judicial activism and 
verbicide. By so doing, it has made plain a 
truth which James Madison expressed as a 
belief to the Virginia Convention on June 16, 
1788. At that time Madison said: 

“Since the general civilization of mankind, 
I believe that there are more instances of 
the abridgement of the freedom of the people 
by gradual and silent encroachments of 
those in power than by violent and sudden 
usurpations.” 
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By constantly increasing judicial activism 
and verbicide, Supreme Court Justices have 
expanded for practical purposes the powers 
of the federal government in general and 
their own powers in particular far beyond 
the bounds to such powers set by the Con- 
stitution, and have converted the Supreme 
Court itself in large measure from a judicial 
tribunal in a government of laws into a 
judicial oligarchy whose decisions are con- 
trolled by the personal notions of its 
members. 

As a consequence, the states have been 
largely reduced to meaningless zeros on the 
nations’ map and virtually all the public 
activities of the people and many of their 
private activities, private preferences, and 
private thoughts have been directly or in- 
directly subjected to federal regulation. 

Time and space preclude a statement of 
the impact of all their judicial activism and 
verbicide on constitutional government in 
America and the freedom of Americans. I 
shall, therefore, confine what I have to say 
on the subject to the decrees of the Supreme 
Court which sanction the exclusion from 
neighborhood schools and forced busing of 
school children for integration purposes. The 
Supreme Court asserts that these decrees are 
justified by the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The words and 
objective of this clause contradict this claim. 

By practicing judicial activism and ver- 
bicide on this constitutional provision, the 
Supreme Court distorts it into conferring 
upon itself, inferior federal courts, and un- 
elected federal bureaucrats the arbitrary 
power to deny school children of all races 
the right to attend schools in their neighbor- 
hoods and to order them to be bused to dis- 
tant schools elsewhere to mix them in racial 
proportions pleasing to judges and bureau- 
crats, and thus makes innocent school chil- 
dren of all races the helpless and hapless 
pawns of judicial and bureaucratic tyranny. 

The stark nature of this tyranny was re- 
vealed to a limited degree by news items of 
recent days emanating in Louisiana. Accord- 
ing to these news items, a federal judge sit- 
ting in that state threatened to adjudge 
three white teenaged high school girls guilty 
of contempt of his court and to punish them 
accordingly. 

Their offense was that they had continued 
to seek their education at their familiar 
neighborhood school instead of journeying 
by bus to an unfamiliar distant school else- 
where. In so doing they had allegedly dis- 
obeyed an order issued by the federal district 
judge commanding the state school board to 
deny them admittance to their neighborhood 
school and to bus them to the distant school 
elsewhere for integration purposes. 

In a very real sense, all judges of inferior 
federal courts are servants of the federal ju- 
dicial hierarchy headed by the Supreme 
Court. The federal district judge sitting in 
Louisiana undoubtedly acted under the con- 
viction that his action was required by the 
forced busing decrees of Supreme Court 
Justices. 

THE TRUE MEANING AND OBJECTIVE OF THE 

EQUAL PROTECTION CLAUSE 

The Fourteenth Amendment became a 
part of the Constitution on July 21, 1868. 
When it is interpreted and applied right, 
its equal protection clause is one of the 
simplest and most salutary of the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

The clause extends its protection to all 
persons of all races, colors, or classes who 
are similarly situated within the boundaries 
of any state. Its objective is to secure equal- 
ity to such persons under the law of the 
state. The clause specifies that no state 
“shall deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

By this phrase, the equal protection clause 
requires the laws of the state to treat all 
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persons within its jurisdiction alike under 
like circumstances, both in the rights con- 
ferred and the responsibilities imposed. 

The clause applies only to states and to 
state officials acting under state law. Further 
than that, the clause does not go. It does 
not apply in any way to private individuals, 
or confer upon the federal government any 
power to control their conduct. 

Since all federal officers, including Su- 
preme Court Justices, are bound by oath or 
affirmation to support the Constitution, no 
court, department, or agency of the federal 
government has any power to require a state 
or any state officer acting in its behalf to 
violate the equal protection clause. The Su- 
preme Court has expressly ruled that Con- 
gress cannot do so.” 


THE BROWN CASE 


During the 86 years following the ratifica- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, presi- 
dents, governors of states, Congress, state 
legislatures, and federal and state courts in- 
terpreted the equal protection clause to per- 
mit a state to segregate by law persons 
within its jurisdiction on the basis of race 
as long as the facilities which served them 
were equal. 

The interpretation was knows as “the sep- 
arate but equal doctrine.” This doctrine did 
not originate in any Southern state. It had 
its genesis in Massachusetts. In 1849, the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
created and applied it in Roberts v. City of 
Boston, 59 Mass. (5 Cush.) 198, when it re- 
jected the plea of Senator Charles Sumner 
that the City of Boston be compelled to ad- 
mit black children to a racially segregated 
school for whites. 

By a 7 to 1 vote, the Supreme Court ap- 
plied “the separate but equal doctrine” to 
the segregation of passengers on the basis 
of race in transportation in 1896 in Plessy v. 
Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537; and by a unani- 
mous vote, the Supreme Court applied “the 
separate but equal doctrine” to the segre- 
gation of children in public schools on the 
basis of race in 1927 in Gong Lum v. Rice, 
275 U.S. 78. 

Justice Brown of Michigan wrote the opin- 
ion in Plessy v. Ferguson for a court com- 
posed of himself and Chief Justice Fuller 
of Illinois, and Justices Field of California, 
Harland of Kentucky, Gray of Massachu- 
setts, Brewer of Kansas, Shiras of Pennsyl- 
vania, White of Louisiana, and Peckham of 
New York. Harlan dissented, and Brewer did 
not participate. Harlan based his dissent on 
the proposition that “our Constitution is 
color blind.” 

Chief Justice Taft wrote the opinion in 
Gong Lum v. Rice for an unanimous Su- 
preme Court composed of himself and Jus- 
tices Holmes and Brandeis of Massachusetts, 
Van Devanter of Wyoming, McReynolds and 
Sanford of Tennessee, Sutherland of Utah, 
Butler of Minnesota, and Stone of New York. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
handed down its unanimous decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 
U.S. 483. By this ruling the Supreme Court 
adjudged “that in the field of public edu- 
cation the doctrine of separate but equal has 
no place.” In its final analysis, the decision 
in the Brown Case is based upon the propo- 
sition that the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment forbids a state 
to consider race in assigning children in its 
public schools, and in consequence a state 
violates the clause if it excludes a child from 
any of its schools because of the child’s race. 
Hence, the decision accepts as valid Justice 
Harlan's assertion in Plessy v. Ferguson that 
“our Constitution is color blind.” 

At the time the decision in the Brown Case 
was announced 17 states and the District 
of Columbia were maintaining segregated 
schools for black and white children. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Brown 
Case shocked the nation. In common with 
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multitudes of other Americans, I doubted its 
validity and wisdom. Such a drastic change 
in the interpretation of the equal protection 
clause, I thought, ought to have been made 
by a constitutional amendment and not by 
judicial fiat. 

Since the Supreme Court handed down its 
decision in the Brown Case, I have spent 
much energy and much time studying the 
origin, the history, the language, and the ob- 
jective of the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

My study has constrained me to accept as 
valid these deliberate and definite conclu- 
sions: 

The “separate but equal doctrine” is con- 
sistent with the origin and history of the 
equal protection clause. 

Nevertheless, the “separate but equal 
doctrine” is inconsistent with the words and 
manifest purpose of the equal protection 
clause. 

The equal protection clause requires the 
laws of a state to treat alike all persons in 
like circumstances within its borders both in 
respect to rights conferred and responsibili- 
ties imposed. 

The objective of the equal protection 
clause is to insure equality under state law 
of all persons similarly situated within the 
borders of the state. 

A state frustrates the equal protection 
clause and its objectives if it makes the legal 
right or legal responsibility of persons with- 
in its borders depend upon their race. 

The Brown Case requires a state to assign 
its children to its public schools without 
regard to their race and invalidates any state 
law to the contrary. 

Despite my original misgivings respecting 
it, the Brown Case constitutes a proper in- 
terpretation of the equal protection clause. 

The equal protection clause governs state 
action only, and does not apply in any way 
to the conduct, dealings, associations, social 
activities, or racial preferences of individuals. 

Finally, the equal protection clause con- 
templates that all persons shall enjoy equal 
civil liberties under state law, but does not 
entitle any persons of any race to any special 
privileges or preferences superior to those 
accorded to persons of other races by state 
law. 

JUDGE PARKER'S EXPLANATION OF THE BROWN 
CASE AND THE EQUAL PROTECTION CLAUSE 
When the Supreme Court made its de- 

cision in the Brown Case, it decided four 
separate cases which it had combined for 
the purpose of hearing and decision. After 
its decision, the Supreme Court remanded 
the four separate cases to the courts in which 
they had originated for further appropriate 
proceedings. 

One of the four cases, Briggs v. Elliott, in- 
volved a challenge to the constitutionality 
under the equal protection clause of the 
public schools of Clarendon County, South 
Carolina. This case had originated in the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of South Carolina and had been de- 
cided in the first instance by a three-judge 
district court composed of Circuit Judge 
Parker, and District Judge Waring and 
Timmerman.”* 

Circuit Judge John J. Parker, who after- 
wards served as Chief Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, was deemed by the bench and bar to be 
one of America’s greatest jurists of all times. 

After the Briggs Case was remanded to 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina by the 
Supreme Court for further proceedings, 
Judge Parker wrote what he called a per 
curiam opinion for the three judge court, 
which was then composed of himself, Cir- 
cuit Judge Dobie, and District Judge Tim- 
merman. 


In this illuminating opinion, Judge Parker 
explained the Brown Case and the equal 
protection clause with correctness and clar- 
ity. In so doing, he said: 
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“This Court in its prior decisions in this 
case, 98 F.Supp. 529; 103 F.Supp. 920, fol- 
lowed what is conceived to be the law as 
laid down in prior decisions of the Supreme 
Court, Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 16 
S.Ct. 1138, 41 L.Ed. 256; Gong Lum v. Rice, 
275 U.S, 78, 48 S.Ct. 91, 72 L.Ed. 172, that 
nothing in the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States forbids 
segregation of the races in the public schools 
provided equal facilities are accorded the 
children of all races. Our decision has been 
reversed by the Supreme Court, Brown v. 
Board of Education of Topeka, 349 U.S. 294, 
75 S.Ct. 753, 757, which has remanded the 
case to us with direction ‘to take such pro- 
ceedings and enter such orders and decrees 
consistent with this opinion as are necessary 
and proper to admit to public schools on a 
racially non-discriminatory basis with all 
deliberate speed the parties to these cases.“ 

“Whatever may have been the views of 
this court as to the law when the case was 
originally before us, it is our duty now to 
accept the law as declared by the Supreme 
Court. 

“(1-4) Having said this, it is important 
that we point out exactly what the Supreme 
Court has decided and what it has not de- 
cided in this case. It has not decided that the 
federal courts are to take over or regulate the 
public schools of the states. It has not de- 
cided that the states must mix persons of 
different races in the schools or must require 
them to attend schools or must deprive them 
of the right of choosing the schools they at- 
tend. What it has decided, and all that it 
has decided, is that a state may not deny to 
any person on account of race the right to 
attend any school that it maintains. This, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
the state may not do directly or indirectly; 
but if the schools which it maintains are 
open to children of all races, no violation 
of the Constitution is involved even though 
the children of different races voluntarily 
attend different schools, as they attend dif- 
ferent churches. Nothing in the Constitu- 
tion or in the decision of the Supreme Court 
takes away from the people freedom to 
choose the schools they attend. The Con- 
stitution, in other words, does not require 
integration. It merely forbids discrimina- 
tion. It does not forbid such segregation as 
occurs as the result of voluntary action. It 
merely forbids the use of governmental pow- 
er to enforce segregation. The Fourteenth 
Amendment is a limitation upon the exer- 
cise of power by the state or state agencies, 
not a limitation upon the freedom of in- 
dividuals. 

“The Supreme Court has pointed out that 
the solution of the problem in accord with 
its decisions is the primary responsibility 
of school authorities and that the function 
of the courts is to determine whether action 
of the school authorities constitutes ‘good 
faith implementation of the governing con- 
stitutional principles’.” 3 

Judge Parker's sound explanation of the 
Brown Case and the equal protection clause 
was subsequently rejected by the judicial 
activists on the Supreme Court. 

DE JURE AND DE FACTO SEGREGATION 


The Brown Case rightly held that the fed- 
eral government has no power whatever in 
respect to the assignment of students to the 
public schools of a state unless the state 
discriminates against a child by denying 
him admission to one of its schools solely 
because of his race. 

Subsequent decisions correctly accept this 
principle as valid. Under it, segregation of 
the races in public schools is either de jure 
or de facto. 

De jure segregation, which is subject to 
federal authority, is an existing condition 
of segregation in a public school resulting 
from intentionally segregative action on the 
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part of the school board acting as a state 
agency and de facto segregation, which lies 
outside the bounds of federal authority, is 
an existing condition of segregation arising 
out of the custom of American families of 
different races to establish their homes in 
communities inhabited by other families of 
their respective races.” 

THE COMPULSORY INTEGRATIONISTS AND THE 

DIE-HARD SEGREGATIONISTS 


It is necessary to describe the political 
climate which prevailed in the United States 
during the years of the civil rights revolu- 
tion. As I stated on occasions during that 
time, the constant preoccupation and agita- 
tion respecting race impaired our national 
sanity. 

The spirit of moderation, tolerance, and 
mutual understanding ordinarily character- 
istic of Americans of all races and all walks 
of life was largely lacking. People of diverse 
views respecting racial matters engaged in 
furious, intolerant, and uncompromising con- 
troversies concerning them. These contro- 
versies erupted in political and legal battles, 
and sometimes in physical encounters. 

For ease of expression, I call the extrem- 
ists among one group compulsory integra- 
tionists, and those among the other die-hard 
segregationists. I was not happy with either 
the compulsory integrationists or the die- 
hard segregationists, and they were not hap- 
py with me. Some of the compulsory inte- 
grationists applied to me their most appro- 
brious epithet racist“, and some of the die- 
hard segregationists called me a “flaming 
liberal.” 

Despite their violent disagreements in gen- 
eral, both the compulsory integrationists and 
the die-hard segregationists spurned by abid- 
ing conviction that the Constitution com- 
mands that men of all races shall enjoy 
equality under the law and forbids the grant 
of special legal rights and special legal privi- 
leges to men of one race denied to men of 
other races. 

The thinking of the compulsory integra- 
tionists on this score was twisted awry. They 
had convinced themselves that members of 
the minority race were entitled to legal rights 
superior to those of members of the majority 
race, and their goal was to induce, if not to 
coerce, Congress and the federal judiciary 
and agencies to grant members of minority 
races such superior legal rights. 

The die-hard segregationists were equally 
wrong. They were convinced that the legal 
status of members of the minority race 
ought to be inferior to that of members of 
the majority race, and they acted accord- 
ingly. 

The compulsory integrationists claimed 
that they were merely seeking to eradicate 
from the hearts of all Americans the atti- 
tudes and inclinations they deemed to be 
racial prejudices or racial preferences. They 
were bent on accomplishing their objectives 
by the coercive power of law rather than by 
the persuasive power of reason or religion. 
The laws they sought, and in some instances 
secured, convert innocent external acts into 
illegal conduct upon the conclusion or sup- 
position of fallible federal officers that the 
innocent external acts were done with racial 
discrimination or racial preference. 

I strongly disagreed with the compulsory 
integrationists in this respect. I believed 
that the true function of law is to outlaw 
external acts which are evil, and not to regu- 
late the thoughts of men, no matter how 
erroneous their thoughts may be. 

Laws which make innocent external acts 
illegal solely on the basis of the internal 
thoughts which may accompany them are 
dangerous. They are, indeed, the stuff of 
which tyranny is made. 

This is true because the administrators 
of such laws do not possess the clairvoyant 
power to determine what is in the human 
heart. As the Old Testament so well says in 
I Samuel, Chapter 16, verse 7, “The Lord 
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seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh 
upon the outward appearance; but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” 

I deemed the demands of the compulsory 
integrationists unwise for other reasons. 

While I abhorred racial prejudice in all 
its aspects, I entertained the earnest belief 
that racial prejudice can be effectively re- 
moved from the human heart only by reason 
or religion. Furthermore, I rejected the no- 
tion that racial preference is synonymous 
with racial prejudice. In my judgment, racial 
preference is inseparable from liberty in 
some of the most intimate relationships and 
some of the most significant activities of 
men of all races. 

I also entertained the earnest belief that 
the means by which the compulsory inte- 
grationists sought to impose their objectives 
on the people of our nation were incompat- 
ible with the purpose of the Founding Fath- 
ers in drafting and ratifying a written Con- 
stitution which divides governmental powers 
between the federal government and the 
states. 

This purpose was explained with complete 
fidelity to truth by Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase in Tezas v. White, 1 Wallace (U.S.) 
725, when he said: The Constitution, in all 
its provisions, looks to an indissoluble union 
composed of indestructible states.” 

The ultimate goal of the compulsory segre- 
gationists, I believe, was to reduce the states 
to meaningless and impotent zeroes insofar 
as the regulation of inter-racial relationships 
was concerned, Their immediate goal was un- 
doubtedly to persuade federal courts and 
agencies by specious interpretations of the 
equal protection clause to compel the states 
to integrate all their schools racially and thus 
deny children of all races any liberty to 
choose the schools they attended. 

I deplored the attitude and response of 
some die-hard segregationists toward peace- 
ful demonstrations by members of the mi- 
nority races who were seeking to obtain 
equality of rights under the law. 

The First Amendment, which I revere, gives 
to both the wise and the foolish a constitu- 
tional right to engage in peaceable demon- 
strations to present their grievances, real or 
imaginary, to government or the public. 
Peaceable demonstrations have therapeutic 
value in all cakes. 

If the grievances are real, the peaceable 
demonstrations may persuade government to 
grant appropriate relief; and if they are imag- 
inary they may relieve the demonstrators of 
their tensions, in whole or in part. 

I abhorred the brutality which die-hard 
segregationists sometimes visited upon peace- 
ful demonstrators during the civil rights rev- 
olution. I was outraged by the attack some 
die-hard segregationists made upon the dem- 
onstrators who were marching from Selma to 
Montgomery, and publicly stated that they 
were the most effective allies the compulsory 
integrationists had. 

Both the compulsory integrationists and 
the die-hard segregationists disliked the 
Brown Case. The former did so because it ad- 
judged that the equal protection clause for- 
bade racial discrimination, but did not man- 
date racial integration; and the latter because 
it prohibited segregation in the future similar 
to that of the past. 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
provides that “the Congress shall have the 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article." 

Ten years after the Brown Case, Congress 
exercised its power to enforce the equal pro- 
tection clause insofar as it relates to the 
assignment of students to state educational 
institutions. It enacted Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.” Its purpose in so doing 
was to clarify the role of the federal govern- 
ment in the assignment of students to state 
schools and bring peace to an America 
troubled by the bitter controversies between 
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the compulsory integrationists and the die- 
hard segregationists. 

The Title rightly recognized as sound the 
ruling of the Brown Case that the equal pro- 
tection clause forbids a state to practice 
racial discrimination in assigning students 
to its educational institutions, but does not 
empower federal courts or officials to compel 
states to integrate such institutions in racial 
proportions pleasing to them. Both the words 
of the Title and its legislative history are as 
clear as sunlight in a cloudless day. 

Since it was in rapport with the equal pro- 
tection clause, the Title was well designed 
to win the approbation of all Americans 
other than those who are wedded to the 
obsession that the Constitution should be 
construed to satisfy their personal notions 
rather than its own objectives. 

By Title IV, Congress regulated what had 
become known as “desegregation” in public 
education. 

By provisions of Section 401(a) and 407(a), 
which were incorporated in the Title as it 
was originally proposed and retained in the 
Title in its final formulation, Congress spe- 
cified with exactness and completeness what 
the equal protection clause requires of the 
state in assigning children or students to 
its educational institutions, and the role, i.e., 
the function, of federal courts and federal 
Officers in respect to this state activity. 

Section 401(a) in its original and final 
form expressly declares that ‘desegregation’ 
means the assignment of students to public 
schools and within such schools without 
regard to their race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin.” 

Section 407(a) in its original and final 
form explicitly denies the Attorney General 
power to bring legal proceedings to desegre- 
gate the educational institutions of a state 
unless children “as members of a class of per- 
sons similarly situated are being deprived by 
a school board of the equal protection of the 
laws,” or an individual “has been denied ad- 
mission to or not permitted to continue at a 
public college by reason of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin.” 

Congress could not have found plainer 
words to enforce the equal protection clause 
and establish these principles as law for 
people and rulers alike: 

1. The state’s obligation in assigning stu- 
dents to its educational institutions is sim- 
ply to make the assignment “without regard 
— their race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin.“ 

2. The role, i.e., the function, of federal 
courts and federal officers is simply to en- 
force that obligation in case the state fails 
to perform it. 

3. Federal courts and officers have no power 
in any event to order the state to assign stu- 
dents to its educational institutions on the 
basis of their “race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin.” 


While Congress was debating and formu- 
lating Title IV, many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives expressed concern with the in- 
creasing tendency of inferior federal courts 
and federal officers to order state school 
boards to assign students to their schools on 
a racial basis and thus compel them to 
integrate their schools racially instead of 
merely preventing racial discrimination. 

To allay this concern, Congress added 
amendments to Title IV as originally pro- 
posed to make it doubly certain the Title 
would prohibit racial integration by the fiat 
of federal courts and federal officers as well 
as racial discrimination by the state in the 
assignment of students to state educational 
institutions. 

One of these amendments was incorporated 
in Section 401(a) immediately after the 
Title’s original and final definition of what 
constitutes “desegregation”, and consisted of 
these words: “but ‘desegregation’ shall not 
mean the assignment of students to public 
schools to overcome racial imbalance.” 
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The other amendment was incorporated in 
Section 407(a), and was expressed in this un- 
mistakable language: “Provided that noth- 
ing herein shall empower any official or court 
of the United States to issue any order seek- 
ing to achieve a racial balance in any school 
by requiring the transportation of pupils or 
students from one school to another or one 
school district to another in order to achieve 
such racial balance, or otherwise enlarge the 
existing power of the court to insure com- 
pliance with constitutional standards.” 

The proviso did not contain any exception 
or create any limitation to its applicability. 
Hence, it applied to all racial imbalances, 
regardless of whether they resulted from 
de jure or de facto segregation. Since “all 
legislative powers granted to the United 
States” is vested in Congress by Article I, 
Section 1 of the Constitution, the subsequent 
nullification of the proviso by federal courts 
and federal executive officers constituted a 
gross usurpation of power denied them by 
the Constitution and statutes they were pro- 
fessing to interpret. 

An illuminating colloquy concerning the 
proviso occurred between Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, the floor manager of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in the Senate, and Sen- 
ator Robert C. Byrd, on the floor of the 
Senate on June 4, 1964 during considera- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Senator Byrd was distressed by the possi- 
bility that Title VI of the Act, which pri- 
marily governed state programs receiving 
federal financial assistance, might be uti- 
lized by federal courts or federal officers to 
coerce state school boards to engage in the 
forced busing of students. 

Senator Byrd put this question to Sena- 
tor Humphrey: “Can the Senator from Min- 
nesota assure the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that under Title VI school children 
may not be bused from one end of the 
community to another end of the commu- 
nity at the taxpayers’ expenses to relieve 
so-called racial imbalance in the schools?” 

Senator Humphrey replied: “I do.” 

The colloquy continued as follows: 

Senator BYRD. “Will the Senator from Min- 
nesota cite the language in Title VI which 
would give the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia such assurance?” 

Senator HUMPHREY. “That language is to 
be found in another title of the bill, in 
addition to the assurances to be gained 
from a careful reading of Title VI itself.” 

Senator BYRD. In Title IV?” 

Senator HUMPHREY. “In Title IV of the 
bill.” 

Senator Brno. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota read that language in Title IV?” 

Senator HUMPHREY. “Yes, I would be 
happy to do so. The provision merely quotes 
the substance of a recent court decision— 
the so-called Gary Case.” 

Senator Humphrey thereupon stated that 
the language under consideration was em- 
bodied in the proviso in Section 407(a), 
and read to Senator Byrd and the other 
members of the Senate the proviso ver- 
batim in its entirety. The colloquy con- 
tinued: 

Senator BYRD. What does the word ‘herein’ 
mean?” 

Senator HUMPHREY. “It means within the 
Act.” 

Senator Byrp. Does it mean the act or 
the title?” 

Senator HUMPHREY. “It means the act. If 
the Senator would like to offer an amend- 
ment, if he believes we have not been 
sufficiently precise, I wish he would do so. 
As Senator in charge of the bill, I would 
entertain such an amendment.” 

Senator BYRD. “But would the Senator 
from Minnesota also indicate whether the 
words ‘provided that nothing herein shall 
empower any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students 
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from one school to another or one school 
district to another in order to achieve such 
racial balance’ would preclude the Office of 
Education (of the Department of HEW), 
under Section 602 or Title VI from estab- 
lishing a requirement that school boards 
and school districts shall take action to re- 
lieve racial imbalance wherever it may be 
deemed to exist?” 

Senator HUMPHREY. “Yes. I do not believe 
in duplicity. I believe that if we include the 
language in Title IV, it must apply through- 
out the act.” 

After elaborating the fact that the drafters 
of the proviso had modeled it on the lan- 
guage of Judge Beamer’s opinion in Bell v. 
School Board of Gary, (D.C. Indiana, 1963) 
213 F.Supp. 819, Senator Humphrey assured 
Senator Byrd in particular and the Senate 
in general that the proviso forbade federal 
courts and federal executive officers to re- 
quire state school boards to bus students 
to effect the racial integration of schools. 
He did so by assertions which are intellec- 
tually indisputable. He said: 

“I should like to make one further refer- 
ence to the Gary Case. This case makes it 
clear that while the Constitution prohibits 
discrimination, it does not require integra- 
tion. The busing of children to achieve racial 
balance would be an act to effect the inte- 
gration of schools. In fact, if the bill were 
to compel it, it would be a violation, because 
it would be handling the matter on the basis 
of race and we would be transporting chil- 
dren because of race. The bill does not at- 
tempt to integrate the schools, but it does 
attempt to eliminate segregation in the 
school system.” „ 


THE GREEN CASE 


While the “separate but equal doctrine” 
was deemed constitutional, New Kent Coun- 
ty in rural Virginia maintained two racially 
segregated schools, one a combined elemen- 
tary and high school for blacks known as 
Watkins School and the other a combined 
elementary and high school for whites known 
as New Kent School. 

In 1965, the County School Board of New 
Kent County adopted a freedom-of-choice 
plan for the assignment of children to its 
schools. This plan permitted every child, re- 
gardless of his race, to attend whichever 
school he chose, and provided him free trans- 
portation to enable him to do so. 

In exercising their freedom of choice, all 
of the white students and 15 percent of the 
black children decided to attend New Kent 
School, and 85 percent of the black children 
elected to attend the Watkins School. 

The Supreme Court repudiated the free- 
dom-of-choice plan of New Kent County as 
unconstitutional under the equal protection 
clause in Green v. County School Board of 
New Kent County, (1968) 391 U.S. 430. 

Although Title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 had been the supreme law of the land 
for almost four years, the Green Case totally 
ignored its provisions, and dismissed the Act 
as a whole with the nonchalant remark that 
it simply indicated that Congress was “con- 
cerned with the lack of progress in school 
desegregation.” 32 

When I was a small boy, my father, who 
revered the rule of law, took me to the old 
Supreme Court room in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and told me: “Here is where the Su- 
preme Court sits. The Supreme Court will be 
faithful to the Constitution though the 
heavens fall.“ As a result of this childhood 
experience, I do not find it easy or pleasant 
to be critical of the Supreme Court, even 
when it practices verbicide on the words of 
the Constitution. 

I have scrutinized the opinon in the Green 
Case on many occasions, and will reluctantly 
comment on it with complete candor. 

The opinion reflects anger rather than calm 
reasoning, and illustrates judicial activism 
and verbicide run riot. It is replete with 
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specious arguments which bear virtually no 
relationship to the constitutional provision 
it undertakes to construe and apply. 

It ignores the plain words of that provision 
which expressly restrict their coverage to the 
states, and applies them to those individuals 
who happen to be school children in assign- 
ment cases. It does this by adjudging that 
the equal protection clause denies these in- 
dividuals the freedom to choose the schools 
they attend. 

Its language reveals why the Justices im- 
pose this limitation upon the freedom of the 
children. The Justices apprehend that their 
natural inclination to have daily associates 
who are members of their own race will deter 
both black and white children from volun- 
tarily mixing themselves in the schools in 
racial proportions pleasing to the Justices. 

The opinion claims that the Court is 
merely applying the Brown Case and its im- 
plementing decision, Brown II, (1955) 349 
U.S. 483. The Green Case does recognize these 
rulings of the Brown Case: First, the equal 
protection clause does make racial discrimi- 
nation in public education unconstitutional; 
and second, that the equal protection clause 
confers no power whatever on the federal 
government to take any action in respect to 
the assignment of children to state schools 
unless the state discriminates against a child 
by excluding him from one of its schools on 
account of his race. 

Otherwise the Green Case is totally re- 
pugnant to the Brown Case. It rejects the 
ruling of the Brown Case that the equal pro- 
tection clause requires the state to ignore 
race in assigning children to its schools and 
to make such assignments solely on a non- 
racial basis, and adjudges that the clause 
compels the state to give priority to the race 
of children in assigning them to its schools 
and to make such assignments on racial basis. 

It also rejects the ruling of the Brown 
Case that the equal protection clause merely 
empowers the federal government to prohibit 
an Offending state from practicing further 
racial discrimination, and adjudges that the 
clause imposes upon an offending state the 
affirmative obligation to integrate all its 
schools racially. 

The Green Case creates a special rule for 
the 11 states of the old Confederacy and 
the six nearby border states which were 
maintaining dual systems of racially segre- 
gated schools on May 17, 1954. These states, 
it declares, must destroy “root and branch” 
all vestiges of past racial discrimination by 
converting their former dual systems into 
unitary school systems. This obligation is 
consummated, it further declares, only when 
the racial mixture in its schools renders 
them unidentifiable as “white schools” or 
“negro schools” and makes them identifiable 
solely as “just schools.” 

The Supreme Court has subsequently de- 
fined a unitary school in less lucid terms as 
one in “which no person is to be effectively 
excluded from any school because of race or 
color.“ * 

The Supreme Court's invalidation of free- 
dom-of-choice in the Green Case cannot be 
reconciled with this definition. After all, 
however, judicial aberrations can never be 
reconciled with constitutional government. 

The Green Case illustrates in graphic fash- 
ion the tragic truth that many men of good 
intentions entertain an insatiable desire to 
impose their personal notions on others, and 
cannot be safely trusted with unlimited and 
unsupervised governmental power. 

The subsequent non-busing decisions of 
the Supreme Court followed the Green Case. 
They accepted its philosophy that the Con- 
stitution is color conscious rather than color 
blind, and its ruling that the equal protec- 
tion clause obligates an offending state school 
board to take affirmative action to mix the 
races in its schools if both black and white 
children reside within its jurisdiction. 
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Inasmuch as they follow the Green Case, 
a detailed analysis of those subsequent cases 
would not increase an understanding of the 
problems arising out of the forced busing of 
school children for integration purposes. 
Hence, further reference to them is omitted. 


CHASTISING THE SOUTH 


I use the term South to embrace the States 
of the Old Confederacy and the nearby bor- 
der states having similar school laws. These 
states did not possess sufficient prophetic 
power to know in advance that the Brown 
Case was going to invalidate as unconstitu- 
tional under the equal protection clause the 
“separate but equal” doctrine which had been 
held valid in all governmental circles, fed- 
eral and state, during the preceding 86 years. 
Consequently, they were still operating legal- 
ly segregated dual systems of schools on May 
17, 1954, the day of the Brown decision. 

The compulsory integrationists initiated 
their activities by concentrating on the segre- 
gated schools of the South and disregarding 
segregation in schools elsewhere. By so doing, 
they enlisted the aid of politicians in other 
parts of the nation who found it politically 
profitable to chastise the distant South for 
its actual or supposed sins, and to ignore the 
similar shortcomings of those exercising gov- 
ernmental power in their own states. 

The compulsory integrationists and their 
allies were delighted with the Green Case 
because it gave the Supreme Court's blessing 
to the chastisement of the South. In dt, the 
Supreme Court Justices invented drastic new 
rules applicable to the South only, and or- 
dered inferior federal courts sitting in the 
South to abandon the “deliberate speed ap- 
proach” of Brown II, and compel state school 
boards in the South to obey the new rules at 
once. 

Acting under the Green Case and subse- 
quent Supreme Court decisions following it, 
federal courts sitting in the South and fed- 
eral agencies, notably HEW, required state 
school boards to take various actions, some 
quite artificial and some quite expensive to 
State taxpayers, which they deemed likely to 
speed racial integration in their schools. 

I enumerate some of their requirements. 
They compelled state school boards to deny 
hundreds of thousands of children, black and 
white, admittance to their nearest schools, 
and to attend what they called satellite 
schools which they “clustered, grouped, or 
paired” with their neighborhood schools, 
often in distant and non-contiguous areas; 
to restructure the boundaries of districts and 
attendance zones to secure the maximum 
amount of racial mixing, often in ways in- 
com patible with the terrain and customary 
routes of travel; to close existing schools in 
communities inhabited by families of one 
race, and to consolidate their student bodies 
with those of student bodies in schools in 
communities populated by families of the 
other race; and to build new. schools in or 
adjacent to areas where families of both races 
resided. 

All too often the interests and well-being 
of children, parents, taxpayers, and education 
were sacrificed to accomplish integration. 

While the South was being treated in this 
fashion, the Supreme Court, inferior federal 
courts sitting in other parts of the land, and 
federal agencies virtually ignored racial seg- 
regation in the schools of the North, the East, 
and the West, notwithstanding such segrega- 
tion in schools of their inner cities was usu- 
ally far more pronounced than in southern 
communities. 

Even after they abandoned the separate 
but equal” doctrine in good faith and opened 
their schools without discrimination to stu- 
dents of all races, school boards in the South 
found little surcease from chastisement. This 
was true because racial imbalances in South- 
ern schools were presumed to result from 
de jure segregation, while racial imbalances 
in Northern, Eastern or Western schools were 
either ignored or presumed to be caused by 
de facto segregation. 
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The disparity of treatment of the various 
areas of our country justifies this caustic 
comment. While the American Creed was pro- 
claiming that our land was “one nation under 
God,” the Supreme Court and federal agen- 
cles were ruling that the South and other 
parts of our country were not one nation 
under the Constitution. 

The disparity of treatment prompted Sen- 
ator John C. Stennis and me to offer two 
amendments, which passed the Senate. My 
amendment decreed that rules of evidence in 
school desegregation cases in all federal 
courts should be uniform. The Stennis 
Amendment commanded federal courts and 
agencies to apply to school segregation 
throughout the country identical regulations. 

The Stennis Amendment provoked an in- 
dignant outcry from a few Northern Senators. 
Thereupon Senator Abraham Ribicoff, of Con- 
necticut, as just a man as ever sat in the 
Senate, arose in support of the amendment. 
He declared, in essence, with much eloquence 
that the Stennis Amendment placed a mirror 
before Senators who favored integration in 
the South and disfavored it in the North, and 
enabled them to see their hypocrisy. 


FORCED BUSING 


I digress momentarily to emphasize a rele- 
vant psychological truth. 

When contending groups who entertain 
different views and seek different ends use 
the same words to express their contradictory 
ideas and aims, they produce a lack of public 
understanding of their differences and the 
impact which the triumph of one group or 
the other will have on the way of life of 
our country. 

Advocates and opponents of compulsory 
integration of schools have used the same 
word, “desegregation”, to express their ir- 
reconciliable ideas and incompatible goals. 
The federal judiciary has added to the lack 
of public understanding by using the same 
word, “desegregation”, as if it had a single 
definite meaning. 

Opponents of compulsory integration 
habitually attribute to the word “desegre- 
gation” a meaning identical with that given 
to it by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
Case and Congress in Title 4 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. To them, “desegregation” 
means the assignment of pupils to state 
schools without regard to their race. To the 
compulsory integrationists, on the contrary, 
“desegregation” means the assignment of 
students to state schools because of their 
race. 

The differences between the two groups are 
not mere matters of semantics. They reflect 
a most serious conflict of ideas and demands 
in respect to the governmental powers dele- 
gated to the federal government and reserved 
to the states by the Constitution, and with 
respect to whether the Constitution forbids 
or countenances federal tyrannies which rob 
innocent children and their inoffending par- 
ents of freedom, 

The contending groups agree On only one 
proposition, i.e., that the equal protection 
clause confers no power upon the federal gov- 
ernment to take any action concerning the 
assignment of students to state schools un- 
less the state commits racial discrimination 
by denying a child admittance to one of its 
schools solely on account of his race. 

The contending groups insist, however, 
that the equal protection clause confers on 
the federal government totally divergent 
powers in respect to a state school board if 
it is guilty of racial discrimination in the 
manner specified. 

According to the opponents of compulsory 
integration, the equal protection clause di- 
rects the federal government to require the 
offending state school board to remedy the 
consequences of its racial discrimination and 
to refrain from racial discrimination in the 
future; and according to the advocates of 
compulsory integration, the equal protection 
clause compels the federal government to 
assume complete control of the assignment 
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of students to schools subject to the juris- 
diction of the offending school board, and to 
compel the board to assign students to its 
school in racial proportions to the maximum 
extent feasible. 

I return to the narration of events. 

Notwithstanding its drastic nature, the 
Green Case was not calculated to produce 
integration in the schools of the South to a 
degree pleasing to compulsory integration- 
ists. 


Their desire was frustrated by two factors. 
One, which had its genesis in what seems 
to be an inborn human characteristic, was 
the custom of American families of all races 
to establish their homes in communities in- 
habited by families of their respective races; 
and the other, which had its origin in a dis- 
like for compulsory integration, was the 
tendency of American white families to flee 
from the inner cities to the suburbs. 

Segregation in public schools resulting 
from these factors is obviously de facto 
segregation. It is caused by the exercise of 
free choice by individuals and not by segre- 
gative acts of state school boards. 

Nevertheless, the origin of segregation in 
the public schools of these racially segregated 
residential communities has not usually ex- 
empted their schools from federal regulation 
under the principle that de facto segregation 
in state schools is not subject to federal 
jurisdiction. This has been true because these 
schools have ordinarily been located in state 
school districts larger than the residential 
communities they serve. As a consequence, 
the federal government has usually been able 
to assume jurisdiction over them either 
on the basis of evidence of racial discrimina- 
tion in other schools of their district or on 
the basis of the assumption that the segre- 
gation in them represented racial imbalances 
presumed to result from the segregative acts 
of school boards. 

The only practicable way for the federal 
government to integrate state schools in 
residential communities racially segregated 
by the voluntary choices of their places of 
abode by their inhabitants is to resort to 
forced busing of students. 

The forced busing of students for these 
purposes involves these two successive acts 
of compulsion: First, denying school chil- 
dren admittance to their neighborhood 
schools; and, second, assigning and trans- 
porting them to schools elsewhere. 

Although various reasons are given for it, 
the real objective of forced busing is to 
integrate the bodies rather than to enlighten 
the minds of school children. 

Ordinarily forced busing involves an ex- 
change of black and white children. Black 
students are barred from their neighborhood 
schools, and compelled to attend schools in 
communities inhabited by whites; and white 
children are barred from their neighborhood 
schools and compelled to attend schools in 
communities populated by blacks. 

On April 20, 1971, the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in Swann v. Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, 402 
US. 1. By this decision, the Supreme Court 
adjudged for the first time that the federal 
judiciary may constitutionally employ forced 
busing as a tool of school desegregation. 

The Swann Case was originally heard by 
Chief Judge J. Braxton Craven, Jr., in 1965. 
He ruled that the geographic zoning plan of 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Educa- 
tion satisfied the equal protection clause as 
it had been interpreted in the Brown Case. 
Tn so ruling, he made this observation: 

“This is another school case. Our adversary 
system of justice is not well-adapted for the 
disposition of such controversies. It is to be 
hoped that with the implementation of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act the incidence of such 
cases will diminish. Administrators, espe- 
cially if they have some competence and ex- 
perience in school administration, can more 
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likely work out with School Superintendents 
the problem of pupil and teacher assignment 
in the best interests of all concerned better 
than any District Judge operating within the 
adversary system. The question before this 
court, even within its equitable jurisdiction, 
is not what is best for all concerned but 
simply what are plaintiffs entitled to have 
as a matter of constitutional law. What can 
be done in a school district is different from 
what must be done.“ 

After Judge Craven's sound ruling, the Su- 
preme Court handed down its decision in the 
Green Case and similar decisions in Monroe v. 
Board of Commissioners, (1968) 391 U.S. 430; 
Alexander v. Holmes County Board of Educa- 
tion, (1969) 396 U.S. 19; and Carter v. West 
Feliciana Parish School Board, (1970) 396 
U.S. 1032. These cases ruled that state school 
boards in the South had an affirmative duty 
to eradicate at once “root” and “branch” all 
vestiges of segregation resulting from their 
former dual systems of schools and that they 
could do this only by mixing the races in 
their schools without delay to the maximum 
degree feasible.” 

The Constitution had not been changed 
since Brown, but the Supreme Court Justices 
had altered their notions as to what was 
constitutional or desirable. 

The Supreme Court did not spell out the 
rationale underlying its new decisions, or the 
reason why the Constitution now covered the 
South in a different way from the North, 
East, and West. 

The inference concerning the rationale 
underlying the new judicial fiat was never- 
theless inescapable. It was that the South 
had been practicing racial discrimination 
during all the times it had relied upon the 
“separate but equal doctrine”, even though 
Supreme Court Justices had not been smart 
enough to know it until May 17, 1954, the 
day of the Brown Case. 

Despite the humor in it, this rationale was 
legally sound. As Dean Samuel F. Mordecai, 
of the Old Trinity (now Duke University) 
Law School, was wont to say: “The law 
makes queer distinctions between the obliga- 
tions it imposes on different categories of 
men. It requires the layman to know all the 
law, and the lawyer to know a reasonable 
amount of the law. But it doesn't require the 
judge to know a damned thing.” 

After the Supreme Court handed down the 
Green, the Monroe, the Alexander, and the 
Carter Cases, the Swann Case was reinsti- 
tuted, and James B. McMillan, a conscien- 
tious and erudite United States District 
Judge, heard it. 

As one of the inferior members of the 
federal judicial hierarchy, Judge McMillan 
was required to follow and apply in the 
re-instituted Swann Case the new rulings 
of the head of the federal judicial hierarchy, 
the Supreme Court. 

The defendant in the Swann Case, the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education. 
had administrative jurisdiction of the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg School system, 
which encompassed the City of Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg County, N.C., served the 
educational needs of the more than 600.000 
peop’e residing in them, and was the 43rd 
largest public school system in the United 
States. 

The area allotted to the system was large, 
comprising 550 square miles and extending 
22 miles east-west and 36 miles north-south. 
Seventy one percent of the people inhabit- 
ing the area were white and the other 29 
percent were black. 

The Charlotte-Mecklenburg School system 
operated 109 schools, and served more than 
84.000 pupils. Of the 24,000 black children 
attending these schools, 21,000 attended 
schools within the City of Charlotte, and 
two-thirds of those 21,000—about 14,000— 
attended 21 schools, where the student 
bodies were either totally or more than 99 
percent black. 

After protracted hearings, Judge McMillan 
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ruled that the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board 
of Education was impermissibly operating a 
dual system of schools in violation of the 
Green Case and like decisions, and entered 
a “desegregation order” requiring it to as- 
sign administrators, teachers, and students 
to the schools throughout the system as 
nearly as practicable in racial proportions 
corresponding to the populaiton of the area, 
i.e., 71 percent white and 29 percent black. 

By Judge McMillan’s order, the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Board of Education was man- 
dated to bus thousands of students an aver- 
age “daily roundtrip” approximately 15 
miles through central city and suburban 
traffic” to mix the races in its schools. Many 
of them were little tots.” 

By the desegregation order, the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Board of Education was specif- 
ically commanded to do these things: 

1. To deny thousands of students, both 
black and white, admission to their neigh- 
borhood schools. 

2. To assign these children to clustered, 
grouped, paired, or satellite schools through- 
out the area in the racial percentages speci- 
fied insofar as that was practicable. 

The order expressly commanded that the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education 
transport to the schools to which they were 
assigned all students who did not live with- 
in walking distance of such schools. 

The defendant appealed from the order 
to the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit, which vacated the order 
and remanded the case to the District Court 
for further proceedings conforming to its 
opinion. 

Although it deemed the order to be re- 
quired in most respects by the decisions in 
the Green Case and those following it, the 
Circuit Court’s ruling was based on its con- 
viction that the busing it mandated was ex- 
cessive, and for that reason not required 
to make the Charlotte-Mecklenburg sys- 
tem a “unitary” system within the purview 
of the Green and kindred cases. As the Cir- 
cuit Court pointed out, the order increased 
by 39 percent for integration purposes the 
busing being used by the school board for 
educational purposes, and necessitated an 
increase of 32 percent in the school board’s 
fleet of buses." 

The Supreme Court reversed the case on 
certiorari, and upheld Judge McMillan’s order 
in its entirety. 

Before discussing the constitutional in- 
firmities in its ruling respecting the forced 
busing of school children for integration 
purposes, it is advisable to note what the Su- 
preme Court adjudged in the Swann Case in 
respect to the other questions presented to 
it. 

Like the opinions in the Green, Monroe, 
Alexander, and Carter Cases, the Supreme 
Court opinion in the Swann Case pays lip 
service to the Brown Case by asserting that 
it is following the decision in it. It does quite 
rightly assert that the federal judiciary ac- 
quires no power under the equal protection 
clause unless the state school board violates 
the clause (page 15); that its power in such 
case is limited to correcting the condition 
that offends the clause (page 15); and that 
its function in exercising its power is merely 
“to see that school authorities exclude no 
pupil on a racial minority from any school, 
directly or indirectly, on account of race” 
(page 23). 

After making these assertions, the Su- 
preme Court repudiated the Brown Case, and 
adjudged that when a state school board vi- 
olates the equal protection clause its consti- 
tutional obligation to assign students to its 
schools without regard to race is forthwith 
converted into a constitutional obligation to 
assign all students to its schools on the basis 
of race and in so doing to mix them racially 
to the maximum extent feasible. 

To decree this metamorphosis of the equal 
protection clause, the Supreme Court per- 
verted the words and objective of the equal 
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protection clause end nullified section 401 
(a) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
section 2000c). 

It perverted the words and objective of 
the equal protection clause by converting its 
prohibition of racial discrimination to sepa- 
rate the races into a requirement of racial 
discrimination to mix them.” 

Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
provides that the Congress shall have the 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of the Amendment. 

When Congress enacted Title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, it exercised this 
power insofar as it relates to the assign- 
ment of students to state schools. Its pur- 
pose in so doing was to define the role of 
the federal government in what had become 
known as “desegregation” of the schools, 
and restore a measure of racial peace to an 
America troubled by the bitter controversies 
between compulsory integrationists and die- 
hard segregationists in respect to public 
school systems. 

Section 401(a) of Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. section 2000c) 
was in perfect rapport with the equal pro- 
tection clause when it described desegrega- 
tion as the assignment of students to state 
schools without regard to race. Conse- 
quently, it constituted the supreme law of 
the land under Article VI of the 
Constitution. 

Hence the Supreme Court unconstitu- 
tionally nullified the supreme law of the 
land and thwarted the effort of Congress to 
bring some peace to a troubled America 
when it repudiated the definition of “de- 
segregation” set out in section 401(a) of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. section 
2000c), and decreed that “desegregation” is 
the assignment of students to state schools 
on a racial basis. 

Inasmuch as it holds that the forced bus- 
ing of students is a constitutionally permis- 
sible way to integrate state schools, the 
Supreme Court decision in the Swann Case 
has other infirmities. 

Two of its additional constitutional in- 
firmities may be epitomized as follows: 

1. The Swann Case adjudges that the fed- 
eral judiciary has power to compel state 
school boards to violate the equal protection 
clause. 

2. The Swann Case rules that the federal 
judiciary has power to apply the equal pro- 
tection clause to individuals, notwithstand- 
ing its coverage is expressly restricted to 
states and state officials. 

When it enters a forced busing decree, che 
federal district court initially commands the 
school board to divide the students in a par- 
ticular district or attendance zone into two 
groups; to permit the students of the first 
group to attend their neighborhood schools 
in the district or zone; and to deny the 
students in the second group admission to 
such neighborhood schools. 

The most sophisticated sophistry cannot 
wash out the plain truth that this initial 
command requires the school board to treat 
the students in the two groups, who are simi- 
larly situated because of their residences in 
the same district or zone, in a different man- 
ner, and that is exactly what the equal pro- 
tection clause was put in the Constitution 
to prevent. 

The forced busing decree secondarily com- 
mands the state school board to assign the 
students in the second group to schools in 
other areas and to transport them by buses 
to the schools to which it assigns them in 
order either to decrease the number of chil- 
dren of their race in their neighborhood 
schools or to increase the number of children 
of their race in the schools elsewhere. 

Again, the most sophisticated sophistry 
cannot wash out the plain truth that the 
second command of the forced busing decree 
requires the state school board to deny the 
students in the second group admission to 
their neighborhood schools solely on account 
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of their race, and that is exactly what the 
Supreme Court rightly ruled in the Brown 
Case is a violation of the equal protection 
clause. 

A sound rule of constitutional and statu- 
tory construction is embodied in the Latin 
phrase expressio unius est exclusio alterius, 
meaning the expression of one thing is the 
exclusion of another. The equal protection 
clause provides that no state shall “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” Manifestly the 
clause applies exclusively to states and pub- 
lic officers acting for them, and excludes in- 
dividuals from its coverage. 

Notwithstanding this, the forced busing 
decrees of federal district courts apply the 
equal protection clause as it is now inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court to hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions, of public 
school students and their parents each school 
day. To maintain otherwise is to deny and 
defy obvious truth. 

When it enters a forced busing decree, 
the federal district court orders the state 
school board to integrate its schools by the 
twofold process of denying selected groups 
of students admission to their neighborhood 
schools and by busing them to other schools 
elsewhere. These decrees clearly apply to 
these students and their parents because 
they subject them to punishment for con- 
tempt of court if they disobey them or 
obstruct their execution. 

The direct application to the students of 
the first step in forced busing, i.e., their ex- 
clusion from their neighborhood schools, is 
too obvious to require any explanation. The 
application to students and parents of the 
second step, i.e., the busing itself, is more 
intricate, and is made more understandable 
by some elaboration. 

While the judges responsible for the forced 
busing decrees are still snug in their beds, 
the parents of the students to whom the 
decrees apply are compelled to arise from 
their beds, and to arouse their children from 
their slumbers, prepare and serve them 
breakfasts, and send them outdoors, no mat- 
ter how inclement the weather may be, to 
await the arrival of the buses. The students, 
who are often small tots, are compelled to 
take round trips, which are often long and 
wearisome, each school day between their 
homes and often distant schools in other 
communities. All of this is done to mix the 
bodies of the students in racial proportions 
the federal judiciary deems desirable. 

Such unrestrained exercise of judicial 
power, I submit, has no rightful place in an 
America, which boasts in its national anthem 
that it is the land of the free, unless it is 
indispensable to the nation’s well being. 

No such case can be made for forced bus- 
ing of students for integration purposes. 

Let us examine the reasons advanced by 
the advocates of forced busing to justify it. 

In the ultimate analysis, they are two in 
number. The first one, which is untrue as 
well as a rank insult to blacks, is that black 
children cannot possibly acquire an ade- 
quate education unless they have the co- 
erced companionship of white children while 
they are attending school. 

The second reason is that schools in com- 
munities predominantly inhabited by whites 
are academically superior to the schools in 
communities predominantly populated by 
blacks; that black children are, therefore, 
denied educational opportunities equal to 
those of white children; and that the only 
way to remedy past deficiencies in the educa- 
tion of black children and to secure them 
educational opportunities equal to those of 
white children is forced busing, which trans- 
fers some black children from inferior 
schools in black communities to superior 
schools in white communities, and some 
white children from superior schools in 
white communities to inferior schools in 
black communities. Advocates of forced 
busing exhibit mo concern for the plight of 
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the white children who are transferred by it 
from superior schools in white communities 
to inferior schools in black communities. 
They are indifferent to the inescapable con- 
clusion that on the basis of their own prem- 
ise this forced busing denies these children 
equal educational opportunities. 

The reasons assigned by the advocates of 
forced busing are specious and not authen- 
tic. The only intelligent remedy for past 
deficiencies in education is remedial educa- 
tion; and the only intelligent way to secure 
equal educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, black and white, is to establish ade- 
quate schools in all areas. 

The substitution ot 1orced busing for in- 
telligent solutions of educational problems 
calls to mind the remark of Pope Julius III 
to the Portuguese monk: “Learn, my son, 
with how little wisdom the earth is gov- 
erned.“ 

In an effort to make forced busing more 
acceptable, the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Swann Case observed that the 
District Court had found that the forced 
busing trips of most elementary school stu- 
dents would take “not over 35 minutes at 
the most”, and that about 39 percent of the 
nation’s public school children were trans- 
ported to their schools by bus in 1969-1970 
in all parts of the country.” 

The District Court's finding respecting the 
time required for the forced busing trips of 
elementary school students, it seems, was 
applicable to one way rather than round 
trips. Be this as it may, it did not embrace 
the time spent by such students at both 
ends of their journeys waiting for buses. 
The time expended in waiting for buses and 
traveling on them, I submit, is wasted, and 
ought to be utilized to enlighten their minds 
in classrooms in schools nearest their homes. 

To be sure, state school boards neces- 
sarily bus multitudes of students from dis- 
tant homes to the nearest schools available 
to them for educational purposes. The dis- 
tinction between necessary busing for edu- 
cational purposes and the unnecessary and 
wasteful forced busing sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court in the Swann Case is as wide 
as the gulf which yawns between Lazarus 
in Abraham's bosom and Dives in hell. The 
untold millions of dollars wasted in financ- 
ing forced busing ought to be spent to im- 
prove school facilities, enlarge the teaching 
skills of teachers, and to provide students 
with learning aids. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Swann Case stamps with its approval the 
Judicial discrimination of applying differ- 
ent rules of evidence to desegregation cases 
in the South and those in other parts of the 
nation. It does so by this ingenious obser- 
vation: “In a system with a history of seg- 
regation the need for remedial criteria of 
sufficient specificity to assure a school au- 
thority's compliance with its constitution- 
al duty warrants a presumption against 
schools that are substantially disproportion- 
ate in their racial composition.” 

A case can be made for the proposition that 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Swann 
Case also violated the supremacy clause of 
Article VI of the Constitution when it nulli- 
fied the proviso of Section 407(a) of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. section 
2000c-6). This proviso forbids federal offi- 
cers and courts to order transportation of 
students to achieve a racial balance in any 
school. 

The defendant in the Swann Case had 
invoked this proviso as a prohibition on 
forced busing for integration purposes. 

As the colloquy of June 6, 1964, between 
Senator Humphrey, the Senator in charge of 
the legislation in the Senate, and Senator 
Byrd, of West Virginia, and all the other 
legislative history of the legislation, reveals, 
Congress actually intended this proviso to 
outlaw forced busing for integration pur- 
poses. Moreover, a case can be made for the 
proposition that the words of the proviso, 
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properly interpreted, sufficed to achieve this 
congressional purpose. 

Be this as it may, the Supreme Court nulli- 
fied the proviso of Section 407(a) as it had 
the rightful definition of desegregation of 
Section 401 a) by arguments totallv incom- 
patible with both the words and the legis- 
lative history of these sections. 

The first of these arguments was self- 
contradictory. It was that Congress enacted 
these sections “not to limit but to define 
the role of the Federal Government in the 
implementation of the Brown I decision.” 
How Congress can define the role, i.e., the 
function of the federal government in a par- 
ticular activity without defining the limits 
of its powers in respect to that role is a lin- 
guistic impossibility. 

The second of these arguments is equally 
as baffling. It was that Congress inserted 
the proviso in Section 407(a) “to foreclose 
any interpretation of the Act as expanding 
the existing powers of federal courts to en- 
force the Equal Protection Clause.” After 
stating this argument, the Supreme Court 
promptly expanded the powers of the federal 
judiciary in this respect by nullifying the 
limitation the proviso imposed on federal 
officers and federal courts. 

In the final analysis of its confusing words, 
the third of these arguments was that in en- 
acting the nullified sections, Congress was a 
bunch of legislative fools attempting to reg- 
ulate something it had no constitutional au- 
thority to regulate, i.e., de facto segregation.“ 

During the times when the Supreme Court 
Was concerned about racial segregation in 
public schools in the South and was ignoring 
racial segregation in public schools in other 
regions, I offered amendments to an eduta- 
tion bill to outlaw forced busing for integra- 
tion purposes. 

In arguing unsuccessfully for the adoption 
of these amendments, I stated, in substance, 
that I wanted to warn Northern, Eastern and 
Western Senators that when the compulsory 
integrationists had reduced the South to a 
state of total vassalage, they would not emu- 
late Alexander the Great and weep because 
there were no more worlds for them to con- 
quer; but that, on the contrary, they would 
direct their efforts to the public schools of 
the North, East, and West. 

My prophesy proved true. The Supreme 
Court finally realized that the equal protec- 
tion clause applies to other parts of the coun- 
try as well as to the South, and that forced 
busing constituted the only practical way of 
mixing the races in the public schools of the 
North, East, and West. 

After the federal courts in these areas be- 
gan to assume jurisdiction of suits for forced 
busing, a highly respected Northern Senator, 
who had spoken and voted against my 
amendments, offered a proposal to amend the 
Constitution to prohibit the forced busing of 
students to integrate public schools. I there- 
upon went to him and made this private 
comment: “I'm glad you've seen the light.” 
He made this private response to me: “Yes. 
It's just as you predicted. They're goring 
my ox now.” 

After it announced its decision in the 
Swann Case, the Supreme Court rendered a 
number of other rulings upholding federal 
district court orders requiring the forced 
busing of public school students to integrate 
school systems in virtually all sections of the 
country where people of different races re- 
side. These rulings are subject to the same 
infirmities as the Swann Case, and require 
no analysis in detail.“ 

The federal district courts, which are com- 
pelled to implement the Supreme Court’s 
perversion of the equal protection clause, 
have not monopolized forced busing as an 
integrating tool. On the contrary, some fed- 
eral officers have employed it on a massive 
scale. 

From time to time, Congress has enacted 
laws authorizing grants of federal funds to 
state school boards to aid them in educating 
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public school students, and has entrusted to 
federal executive agencies, such as HEW and 
the newly created Department of Education, 
the power to administer these grants in con- 
formity with the congressional intent. 

Congress enacted Section 601 of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
Section 2000d) to prevent discrimination in 
federal assisted programs, and not to achieve 
the integration of state schools. In so doing, 
it acted in harmony with the true meaning 
and real objective of the equal protection 
clause. This section provides: 

“No person in the United States shall, on 
account of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance.” 

Unfortunately for constitutional govern- 
ment and freedom, federal executive agencies 
sometimes delegate the power to administer 
the grants Congress makes for educational 
purposes to officers employed by them who 
are, in reality, crusading bureaucrats. A 
crusading bureaucrat may be defined as a 
non-elected federal officer who exercises a 
mile of power for every inch of authority 
bestowed on him. 

All too often the crusading bureaucrats to 
whom federal executive agencies delegate 
their power to administer congressional edu- 
cational grants are, in reality, compulsory 
integrationists. They pervert the statutory 
prohibition of racial discrimination by state 
school boards receiving federal financial as- 
sistance into a positive command that all 
state school boards applying for or receiving 
such assistance must be racially integrated 
to the maximum extent feasible or at least 
in racial proportions pleasing to them. 

They make their perversion of the Act of 
Congress effective by exploiting in alterna- 
tive ways the financial needs of state school 
boards. They make grants without delay to 
school boards which willingly yield to their 
integrating objective and withhold or 
threaten to withhold grants from those 
which refuse or are reluctant to do so. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS 


Federal courts and federal officers are per- 
petrating these tyrannies on people of all 
races in all parts of our country where sub- 
stantial numbers of children of diverse races 
live. Despite their pretenses to the contrary, 
they are seeking to compel racial integra- 
tion, and not to prevent racial discrimina- 
tion. 

The tyrannies have no rightful place in 
an America which claims to be the land of 
the free. They are unconstitutional, wasteful, 
and useless. They ought to be ended. Those 
victimized by them cannot end them. But 
the President and Congress can. 

The President and the members of Con- 
gress are bound by their oaths to support 
constitutional government and protect free- 
dom. For this reason, they have the positive 
duty to end these tyrannies. 

They ought not to be deterred from doing 
their duty because these tyrannies have 
been sanctioned by Supreme Court deci- 
sions. On the contrary, this fact should im- 
pel them to act without delay to end the 
tyrannies. They are the only beings on earth 
who possess the lawful power to do so. 

Supreme Court decisions are the handi- 
work of fallible men. There is nothing 
sacrosanct in them. Supreme Court decisions 
merit respect only if they are respectable, 
and they are not respectable when they 
fiout the true meaning and real objective 
of the equal protection clause. 

The power of the President, acting alone, 
to end these tyrannies is more limited than 
that of the Congress. He has undoubted 
power, however, to end the tyrannies of the 
officers of the executive branch of the fed- 
eral government. They are merely assisting 
him in performing his constitutional duty 
to take care that the laws of the nation are 
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faithfully executed, and he can stop them 
from perverting those laws by annexing to 
them conditions repugnant to the congres- 
sional intent. 

The power of Congress to end these tyran- 
nies is virtually unlimited. The Founding 
Fathers knew the tragic truth that some 
public officials love power and are prone to 
abuse it, and inserted in the Constitution 
provisions adequate to prevent such abuse. 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution 
vests in Congress “all legislative powers” 
of the federal government. Hence, Congress 
may enact new laws sufficient to compel of- 
ficers of the executive branch of the federal 
government to stop perverting old laws. 

The Constitution confers upon the federal 
judiciary authority to restrain unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power by Congress, and 
upon Congress authority to restrain the un- 
constitutional exercise of power by the fed- 
eral judiciary. 

This assertion is undoubtedly shocking to 
some, especially compulsory integrationists, 
who believe the federal judiciary to be omni- 
potent and Congress to be impotent in the 
area under consideration. 

Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
authorizes Congress to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of the equal 
protection clause, and Article III of the Con- 
stitution empowers Congress to regulate the 
jurisdiction of all federal courts inferior to 
the Supreme Court and the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court itself. 

By virtue of these constitutional pro- 
visions, Congress has virtually complete 
power to enact laws specifying how the equal 
protection clause is to be enforced in accord- 
ance with its true meaning and real objec- 
tive, and defining the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral courts in a manner requiring them to 
act accordingly. 

By implementing these constitutional pro- 
visions in this way, Congress can put a vir- 
tual end to the judicial and bureaucratic 
tyrannies under consideration. 

While I was serving in the Senate, I made 
remarks explaining these constitutional pro- 
visions, and introduced a bill which was aptly 
designed to use them to end these judicial 
and bureaucratic tyrannies. My remarks and 
bill are cet out in pages 33,033 to 33,041 of the 
Congressional Record for November 5, 1969. 
I reintroduced the bill on other occasions 
with the co-sponsorship of Senator James B. 
Allen, of Alabama, one of the nation’s wisest 
and most courageous Senator of all time. 

In closing, I pray that the President and 
the Congress will prove their devotion to con- 
stitutional government and the freedom of 
Americans by ending the judicial and bu- 
reaucratic tyrannies I have been discussing. 
They cannot perform a more important task. 
When all is said, tyranny in a Republic is 
far more reprehensible than tyranny in a 
Monarachy. 
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federal courts, and state courts. These de- 
cisions are virtually past numbering. I cite 
only a few of the sound Supreme Court cases: 
Hernandez v. Teras, (1954) 347 US. 475; 
FTrauæ v. Corrigan, (1921) 257 US. 312; 
Buchanan y. Warley, (1917) 245 U.S. 60; Ken- 
tucky v. Powers, (1906) 163 US. 228; Yick Wo 
v. Hopkins, 1896) 118 U.S. 356; and Civil 
Rights Cases, (1883) 109 U.S. 3. See, also, 
Banks v. Housing Authority of San Fran- 
cisco, 120 Cal. App. 2d 1, 260 P.2d 668, cert. 
den. 347 U.S. 974. 

* Constitution, 
Section 1. 

It is rightly stated in footnote 57 on page 
775 of 16A American Jurisprudence, 2d Series, 
that “the decisions supporting this proposi- 
tion are virtually limitless in number.” It is 
also rightly stated in the same footnote that 
the following decisions “is a small sampling 
of them”: Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co. v. Harrison, (1937) 301 
US. 459; Old Dearborn Distributing Co. v. 
Seagram Distillers Corp., (1936) 299 U.S. 183; 
Colgate v. Harvey, (1935) 296 U.S. 404; State 
Board of Tax Commissioners v. Jackson, 283 
U.S. 527; and Corporation Commission of Ok- 
lahoma v. Lowe, (1930) 281 US. 431. 

25 District of Columbia v. Carter, 409 U.S. 
418; Moose Lodge No. 107 v. Irvis, 407 US. 
162; United States v. Price, 383 U.S. 787; Bur- 
ton v. Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 
US. 715; Shelly v. Kraemar, 334 US. 1; 
United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299; Nizon 
v. Condon, 286 US. 73; Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, 284 U.S. 239; Corrigan v. Buck- 
ley, 271 US. 323, Trau v. Corrigan, 257 US. 
254; Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3; Ex Parte 
Virginia, 100 U.S. 339; Virginia v. Rives, 100 
US. 313; and United States v. Cruikshank, 
92 U.S. 542. 

** Townsend v. Shank, 404 U.S. 282; Gra- 
ham v. Richardson, 403 US. 365; and Sha- 
piro v. Thompson, 394 U.S. 618. Indeed, the 
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equal protection clause can not be used as a 
bludgeon to compel a state to violate any 
provision of the Constitution. Sloan v. 
Lemon, 413 U.S. 825. 

2: 98 F. Supp. 529, and 103 F. Supp. 920. 

= 132 F. Supp. 776, 777. 

2 Keyes v. School District No. 1, (1973) 413 
U.S. 189, 205; Washington v. Davis, (1976) 
426 U.S. 229, 240; Dayton Board of Education 
v. Brinkman, (1977) 433 U.S. 406, 413. 

3 42 U.S.C. Sections 2000a—2000h-6. 

* Congressional Record, Vol. 110, Part 10, 
pp. 12, 713-12, 717. Although the provisions 
of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
were in rapport with the true meaning and 
real objective of the equal protection clause, 
I voted against the Act for reasons stated by 
me in detail while the legislation was un- 
der Senate consideration. Some of these rea- 
sons had their origin in provisions of the 
Act, and others were prompted by appre- 
hensions as to how it would be applied by 
courts and executive agencies. 

While many of them are not germane to 
my specific subject, I deem it not altogether 
amiss to epitomize some of them in this 
note. 

The Act is in irreconcilable conflict with 
the principle that all Americans of all races 
are entitled to equal rights under both fed- 
eral and state laws. It deprives all Americans 
of precious rights for the supposed benefit 
of members of minority races, and it sub- 
ordinates other precious rights of all Amer- 
icans to demands made by or in the name 
of members of minority races. 

To be sure, the Act pays some lip service 
to the concept of equality. In so doing, how- 
ever, it is reminiscent of Anatole France's 
assertion: “The law, in its majestic equality, 
forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep 
under bridges, to beg in the streets, and to 
steal bread.” 

The Act was devised with the understand- 
ing that in its practical administration it 
would be employed to extend to members of 
minority races special privileges not ac- 
corded to others. It is being so adminis- 
tered. 

The Act violates with vengance the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers, which 
wisely discountenances the merger of powers 
to make, enforce, and interpret laws in a 
single public official or single public body. 

It does this by combining in the federal 
agencies charged with its administration 
and enforcement these discordant powers: 
(1) The legislative power to write regula- 
tions having the force of law; (2) the ex- 
ecutive power to administer and enforce its 
provisions and these regulations, and to 
prosecute violations of them; and (3) the 
judicial power to judge and punish these 
violations. 

The combination of these discordant pow- 
ers in the federal agencies make them, in 
reality, judges in their own causes. As a con- 
sequence, they cannot act with the cold 
neutrality of the impartial judge, and those 
subjected to their jurisdiction are denied 
due process and fair play. 

These provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 are repugnant to my philosophy of gov- 
ernment and my enduring conviction that 
freedom is the most precious value of civil- 
ization. 

Apart from other considerations, they de- 
termined me to vote against the Act. There 
were other considerations. But they strongly 
reinforced my determination. 

I had grave apprehensions as to how HEW, 
EEOC, and other federal executive agencies 
would interpret and apply the Act, and as 
to how the Supreme Court would react to the 
effort of its Title IV to put restraints on 
judicial and bureaucratic abuse of the equal 
protection clause in the assignment of stu- 
dents to state schools. 

Another consideration arose out of my 
realization that the enactment of the Civil 
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Rights Act was another step in the process 
by which the power-hungry federal govern- 
ment was undertaking to destroy the states 
as viable instruments of government and 
concentrate in itself the power to dominate 
the lives of Americans in virtually all 
respects. 

This consideration has long been of pro- 
found concern to me. It ought to be of simi- 
lar concern to every American who does not 
relish the prospect of having his status re- 
duced to that of a galley-slave pulling an 
oar in the ship of state. 

My gravest apprehensions have material- 
ized since the passage of the Act. HEW, 
EEOC, and other federal executive agencies 
have stretched the drastic provisions of the 
Act far beyond the intent of Congress, and 
converted what it intended to be a prohibi- 
tion of racial discrimination into a mandate 
for racial integration. 

By so doing, HEW, EEOC, and other federal 
executive agencies have arrogated to them- 
selves dictatorial powers, and are exercising 
them daily throughout our nation to impose 
their notions on states, subdivisions of states, 
educational institutions, industries, labor 
organizations, and individuals. 

#391 U.S. 430, p. 433, footnote 2. The 
Green Case is analyzed with candor, courage, 
and correctness by Lino A. Graglia in his 
Disaster By Decree, The Supreme Court De- 
cisions On Race And The Schools (Chapter 
5), which was published by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press and merits reading by all Amer- 
icans who abhor judicial tyranny. 

= Alexander v. Holmes County Board of 
Education, (1969) 396 U.S. 19. See, especially, 
headnote 1 of the report of this case in 24 
L.Ed.2d, pp. 19, 20. 

“Lino A. Graglia: 
Chapters 1-6, pp. 1-103. 

= Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board 
of Education, (1965) 243 F. Supp. 667 affirmed 
369 F. Ed 29 (1966). 

Monroe v. Board of Commissioners, 
(1968) 391 U.S. 450, which adjudged a “free 
transfer” plan to be invalidated by the equal 
protection clause, reinforces the holding of 
the Green Case that the desegregation of 
public schools demands that school children 
be robbed of their freedom, and demon- 
strates the falsity of any claim that federal 
courts which enter desegregation orders are 
not applying the clause to individuals in 
violation of its express declaration. In it, 
the Court declares: “We do not hold that 
‘free transfer’ has no place in a desegregation 
plan. But like ‘freedom of choice’, if it can- 
not be shown that such a plan will further 
rather than delay conversion to a unitary, 
nonracial, nondiscriminatory school system, 
it must be held unacceptable.” By these 
words, the Court makes a mockery of “free- 
dom.“ No human being has any “freedom” 
if he has to exercise it according to the dic- 
tates of government. 

= Swann v. Charlotte-Meckienburg Board 
of Education, (1970) 431 F.2d., 138, 147. 

s Judge McMillan’s ruling in the Swann 
Case is reported in 311 F.Supp. 265 (1970), 
and the ruling of the Circuit Court vacating 
it in 431 F.2d 138 (1970). 

Lino A. Graglia: Disaster By Decree, 
Chapter 5, p. 59. 

“In enacting Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act, Congress was exercising its constitution- 
al power to regulate de jure segregation in 
state schools. It was not usurping the power 
to regulate de facto integration in them. 
These assertions, I maintain, are established 
by both the language and legislative history 
of the Title. As a member of the Senate, I 
spent virtually every minute in that body 
while it was considering Title IV and heard 
virtually every word spoken by any Senator 
concerning it. By so doing, I acquired knowl- 
edge of the Act's legislative history first hand. 
After the Supreme Court granted certiorari 
to review the Swann Case, I joined Ernest F. 
Hollings, of South Carolina, and Representa- 
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tive Charles R. Jonas, of North Carolina, in 
filing with it as amici curiae a brief in behalf 
of the Chalotte-Mecklenburg Classroom 
Teachers. As uncompensated attorneys for 
them, we insisted that the exclusion of stu- 
dents from their neighborhood schools and 
their forced busing for integration violated 
the equal protection clause. In preparing the 
brief I made a meticulous study of the leg- 
islative history of Title IV. I was shocked by 
the Supreme Court's use of the de facto argu- 
ment to invalidate a valid act of Congress, 
and made a second meticulous study of the 
legislative history of Title IV to determine 
whether the Supreme Court’s insupportable 
argument had any basis whatever. 

“By ignoring Title IV of the Act in the 
Green Case and nullifying it in the Swann 
Case, the Supreme Court exhibited its deter- 
mination to impose the personal notions of 
its members in respect to matters having ra- 
cial implications upon the people of our 
country, anything in the Constitution and 
laws of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

This is undoubtedly a drastic assertion. Its 
truthfulness is fully corroborated, however, 
by these additional decisions of the Supreme 
Court: 

a. South Carolina v. Katzenbach, (1966) 
383 U.S. 301. 

b. Katzenbach v. Morgan, (1966) 384 US. 
641. 

c. Jones v. Alfred H. Mayer Co., (1968) 292 
U.S. 409; Sullivan v. Little Hunting Park, 
Ine., (1969) 396 U.S. 229; District of Columbia 
v. Carter, (1973) 409 US. 418 (dicta); and 
Tillman v. Wheaton-Haven Recreation Asso- 
ciation, (1973) 410 U.S. 431. 

d. Johnson v. Railway Express Agency, 
(1975) 421 U.S. 454; Runyon v. McCrary, 
(1976) 427 U.S. 160; McDonald v. Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Company, (1976) 427 
U.S. 160. 

e. United States Steel Workers of America 
v. Weber, (1979) 443 U.S. 193. 

These decisions have been hailed in some 
quarters as enlightened judicial achieve- 
ments. It would be more consonant with 
truth to call them amazing judicial per- 
formances. In each of them the Supreme 
Court committed linguistic mayhem or judi- 
cial verbicide on words of the Constitution, 
or words of an Act of Congress, or on words 
of both to reach their amazing rulings. 

The explanation of these rulings is to be 
found in a story which may be apocryphal. 
Representative Timothy J. Campbell, who 
had been sent to the House by Tammany, 
sought to persuade President Grover Cleve- 
land to sign into law a pet bill which he had 
induced Congress to pass. The President 
demurred on the ground the bill was un- 
constitutional. Congressman Campbell re- 
sponded to the President’s objection with 
this rhetorical question: “What’s the Con- 
stitution between friends?” 

When all is said, the Supreme Court did 
constitutional evil in these rulings to 
achieve ends it deemed beneficial to blacks 
and the country. These decisions were not 
concerned with the assignment of students 
to state schools. For this reason, I hold my 
comments on them to a minimum. 

To understand the drastic impact of two 
of them, South Carolina v. Katzenbach, and 
Katzenbach v. Morgan, upon constitutional 
government in America, it is necessary to 
understand what the Constitution decrees 
concerning the power to prescribe qualifica- 
tions for voting. 

The power to prescribe qualifications for 
voting for state officers is reserved to the 
state by the Tenth Amendment. The power 
to prescribe qualifications for voting for fed- 
eral officers is conferred upon the state and 
denied to Congress by these provisions of the 
Constitution: Article I, Section II, Clause 1; 
Article IT, Section I, Clause 2; and the Sev- 
enteenth Amendment. 

highly 
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praised, but completely devious, Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 was upheld in South 
Carolina v. Katzenbach. In reaching this 
astonishing decision, the Supreme Court was 
compelled to make and did make these 
rulings. 

a. That the absolute prohibition of con- 
gressional bills of attainder embodied in 
Article I, Section IX, Clause 3, and the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment af- 
ford no protection to a state, or its officers, 
or its citizens in their corporate or collec- 
tive capacity. 

b. That the power of Congress to enforce 
by appropriate legislation the Fifteenth 
Amendment’s prohibition of racial discrimi- 
nation in voting confers upon that body the 
autocratic authority to suspend for at least 
5 years the constitutionally guaranteed pow- 
ers of politically selected Southern States 
to prescribe qualifications for voting for 
both state and federal officers. 

c. That the constitutional doctrine of the 
equality of the states is a worthless shib- 
boleth which is effective only at the precise 
moment of a State’s admission to the Union, 
and does not prevent Congress from robbing 
a state thereafter of constitutional powers 
other states exercise and thus reducing it 
to the status of an inferior state. 

d. That Article III, Section II, Clause 2, 
empowers Congress to close to the politically 
selected Southern States condemned by the 
bill of attainder violative of due process 
all federal courts in the land except the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, and to vest in that faraway 
court exclusive jurisdiction of all cases in 
which the condemned states seek relief from 
the autocratic provisions of the Act. 

South Carolina v. Katzenbach is irrecon- 
cilable with United States v. Lovett, (1946) 
328 U.S. 303, and Ex Parte Milligan, (1866) 
4 Wall. (U.S.) 2, 120-121. 

The Lovett Case rightly invalidated a con- 
gressional bill of attainder applying to fed- 
eral executive officers suspected of subver- 
sive leanings. The Milligan Case rightly ruled 
that the Constitution is an unalterable law 
for rulers and people alike at all times and 
under all circumstances, and that no notion 
involving more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can ever be suspended. 

Consistency may be either a jewel or the 
hobgoblin of little minds and fools. But it 
is neither to Supreme Court Justices. 

The Supreme Court adjudged in Katzen- 
bach v. Morgan that the power vested in 
Congress by Section 5 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to enforce the equal protection 
clause by appropriate legislation confers on 
Congress the contradictory power to nullify 
the equal protection clause. In that case. 
the Supreme Court made a ruling irrecon- 
cilable with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion governing the power to prescribe quali- 
fications for voting, and its own sound 
interpretation of equal protection clause in 
Lassiter v. Board of Education of Northamp- 
ton County. (1959) 360 U.S. 35. It declared 
that Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment empowered Congress to do these 
things: 

a. To nullify a New York law which estab- 
lished a qualification for voting, namely, 
literacy in the English language, which was 
in harmony with the equal protection clause. 

b. To substitute for the nullified New York 
law a federal qualification for voting, which 
Congress was forbidden to establish by all 
of the provisions of the Constitution govern- 
ing the power to prescribe qualifications for 
voting. 

The opinion which undertakes to ration- 
alize this linguistic mayhem or judicial 
verbicide is intriguing, despite the discon- 
solation it gives to those who, like Chief 
Justice Marshall, believe the Supreme Court 
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ought to interpret the Constitution to mean 
what it says. 

It is simply this: When Congress exercises 
its power to legislate under Section 5 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Supreme Court 
cannot inquire whether the congressional 
legislation offends the equal protection 
clause. It is limited to determining whether 
the legislation is calculated to prevent the 
state from violating the equal protection 
clause in the future. 

Americans who cherish local government 
ought to pray that Congress will not carry 
the illogical ruling in Katzenbach v. Morgan 
to its logical conclusion. If it did, Congress 
would prevent all future violations of the 
equal protection clause by enacting legisla- 
tion denying states the power to make, en 
force, and interpret laws. 

The Supreme Court ruled in United States 
Steel Workers v. Weber that an employer in 
an industry covered by Title VII of the Civ) 
Rights Act of 1964 is authorized by it to 
discriminate in favor of black employees and 
against more senior white employees, not- 
withstanding Title VII expressly forbids all 
racial discrimination in all industries cov- 
ered by the Title. 

Jones v. Alfred H. Mayer Company may be 
described as the bellwether of the decisions 
cited in subdivisions 3 and 4. It was decided 
in 1968, and the other decisions merely fol- 
low its indefensible lead. 

Undoubtedly the decision in the Mayer 
Case and the decisions which follow it have 
committed the most monstrous linguistic 
mayhem or judicial verbicide on the Con- 
stitution and Acts of Congress in the annals 
of America. 

By these forbidden processes, the Supreme 
Court Justices have arrogated to Congress 
and themselves virtually unlimited power to 
punish every individual who refuses to make 
a contract with or to sell property to another 
individual anywhere in America if his re- 
fusal is motivated by racial discrimination 
or racial preference. In so doing, they reflect 
their purpose to eradicate by constitutional 
and legal perversions racial prejudice and 
racial preferences from the minds and hearts 
of Americans. 

To confer their newly invented power on 
Conzress and themselves, the Justices re- 
vamp the history and objectives of the 
Thirteenth Amendment and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866 (42 U.S.C. Sections 1981, 1982); 
rlace upon that Amendment and that Act 
constructions totally repugnant to every 
word in them; ani repudiate sound Supreme 
C.urt decisions of the past which s-an a 
~eriod of 100 years and demonstrate the in- 
validity of the new construction. 

It is worthy of note that some of the 
litigants argued for the same distorted con- 
struction of the Constitution in the Civil 
Rights Cases of 1883. The Supreme Court 
wisely re ected their argument by observ- 
ing that these litigants were running the 
slavery argument into the ground.” 

The Suvreme Court further declared in 
those cases: “When a man has emerged 
from slavery, and by the aid of beneficient 
legislation has shaken off the inseparable 
concomitants of that state, there must be 
some stage in the progress of his elevation 
when he takes the rank of a mere citizen, 
and ceases to be the special favorite of the 
laws, and when his rights, as a citizen or 
a man, are to be protected in the ordinary 
modes by which other men’s rights are 
protected.” (109 U.S. 3, 27 L.Ed. 835, 844.) 

One of America’s most profound consti- 
tutional scholars, Charles Fairman, makes 
some cogent comments on the Mayer Case 
in his illuminating book “Reconstruction 
And Reunion 1864-88, Part I.” This book is 
Volume VI of the History of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which is being 
financed by the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Devise. 
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Fairman states that in the Mayer Case, 
the Supreme Court “appears to have had 
no feeling for the truth of history” and 
“allowed itself to believe impossible 
things.” (p. 1258) 

To illustrate what “believing impossible 
things” is, Fairman invokes Chapter 5 of 
“Through the Looking Glass“ by Lewis Car- 
roll, the creator of Alice in Wonderland, and 
recounts the colloquy which occurs between 
Alice and the Queen after the Queen had 
been telling Alice how to remember “things 
that happened the week after next.” 

“I can't believe it,” said Alice. 

“Can't you?” the Queen said with a pity- 
ing tone. “Try again: draw a long breath, 
and shut your eyes,” 

Alice laughed. There's no use trying.“ 
she said, one can't believe impossible 
things.” 

“I daresay you haven't had much prac- 
tice,” said the Queen. (pp. 1298-1299, foot- 
note 160.) 

I cite and quote these observations of 
Fairman by the permission of The Macmil- 
lan Company, which holds the copyright of 
his book. 

Disciples of linguistic mayhem or judicial 
verbicide glibly assert it proves that the 
Constitution is a living document. Not so. 
It proves that the Constitution is dead, and 
that Americans are being governed by the 
personal notions of Supreme Court Justices 
rather than by constitutional precepts. 

Nobody denies the good intentions of the 
Justices. They undoubtedly believe their 
linguistic mayhems or judicial verbicides 
are supericr to the handiwork of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Among the multitude of decisions ad- 
judging that Congress has the power under 
Article III to define the jurisdiction of fed- 
eral courts inferior to the Supreme Court 
are these: Palmore v. United States, (1973) 
411 U.S. 389; South Carolina v. Katzenbach, 
(1966) 383 U.S. 301; Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. 
Mackey, (1956) 351 U.S. 427; Lockarty v. 
Phillips, (1943) 319 U.S. 182; Plaquemines 
Tropical Fruit Co. v. Henderson, (1898) 170 
U.S. 511; Ames v. Kansas er rel Johnston, 
(1884) 111 U.S. 449; and Cary v. Curtis, 
(1845) 3 How. (44 U.S.) 236. Among the many 
cases holding that Congress has the power 
under Article III to regulate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court are these: 
United States v. Klain, (1872) 13 Wall. (80 
U.S.) 128; Re Yerger, (1869) 8 Wall. (75 U.S.) 
85; Ex Parte McCardle, (1868) 7 Wall. (74 
U.S.) 506; Daniels v. Chicago RI. R. Co.. 
(1865) 3 Wall. (70 U.S.) 250; Ex Parte Val- 
landigham, (1864) 1 Wall. (68 U.S.) 243; 
and Durousseau, (1810) 6 Cr. (10 U.S.) 307. 


BLEEDING THE FROST BELT 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, today I 
again rise to speak to the issue of the 
imbalance in the flow of Federal dollars 
back to the States of the Midwest and 
Northeast. 

Sadly, Mr. President, this chronic 
practice of inequity in the distribution 
of Federal dollars will continue unabated 
if current budget proposals are adopted 
without careful consideration of the ef- 
fects on the older industrial areas of the 
Northeast and Midwest. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts 
from a Chicago Sun-Times editorial 
which speaks to this serious problem. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
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From the Sun-Times, Mar. 26, 1981 
BLEEDING THE Frost BELT 

Almost a half century has pasg~d since 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt began a mas- 
sive recovery program for the chronically 
poor South and the undeveloped West. The 

richer states of the North paid the bill. 
With their tax dollars, the Midwest and 
the Northeast built ports, dams, water proj- 
ects, highways, military bases and rural 


electrification projects in the Sun Belt. 
Times changed, but federal policies did 
ot. 


n 

States in this region are suffering from 
high unemployment, aging plants, a shrink- 
ing tax base, impoverished schools and ailing 
transit systems, yet still they are subsidizing 
the boom in the South and the West. 

From 1975 to 1979, the Midwest and North- 
east sent the U.S. Treasury $165 billion more 
In taxes than it got in federal spending. 
During the same period, the Sun Belt got 
$112 billion more than it paid in taxes. 

No state was bled as heavily as Illinois: In 
those five years it sent Washington $31.4 
billion more than it got. And, despite its 
great industrial capacity, it ranks 45th 
among the states in per capita defense 
spending. 

A new analysis of the Reagan budget by 
the bipartisan, Washington-based Northeast- 
Midwest Institute concludes it will aggra- 
vate the imbalance in federal spending and 
rapidly accelerate industrial decline in urban 
areas like Chicago, Some of its findings: 

The administration proposes only modest 
reductions in huge, wasteful water projects 
in the South and West, including the $3 bil- 
lion Tennessee-Tombigbee plan to close a 
portion of the Mississipp! River. Yet there is 
no help for the aging water supply systems 
of the Midwest and Northeast. 

Massive cuts in mass transit and rail sub- 
sidies will rob the Midwest of one of its 
major assets in the competition for indus- 
try. But highway programs that feed growth 
in developing areas will tool along virtually 
untouched—reaching $9 billion a year by 
1983, three times as much as transit aid. 

This backward approach is repeated in 
proposals to gut home weatherization and 
energy research projects. Both will be felt 
most severely in the Midwest and Northeast. 
Meanwhile, the administration ignores the 
exorbitant taxes energy-rich states extract 
for their oil, gas and coal. Texas alone will 
reap $33 billion in oil taxes from 1980 to 
1990, most of it squeezed from the Midwest 
and Northeast. Congress has clear authority 
to whittle or even ban these state taxes. 

Reagan wants to kill one federal program 
that is creating jobs and stimulating private 
investment in older cities (the Economic De- 
velopment Administration) and slash a sec- 
ond (Urban Development Action Grants). 
Together, their annual cost is far less than 
annual spending on Sun Belt water projects. 


RECEIPT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE OFFICE OF INSPECTOR 
GENERAL FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERV- 
ICES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
the President pro tempore of this body, 
I have received the annual report of the 
Office of Inspector General for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
for the calendar year 1980. This report, 
which has been submitted pursuant to 
section 204(a) of Public Law 94-505, is 
available for review by my colleagues 
in my office. 
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RECEIPT OF THE 1980 ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF THE ENERGY INFOR- 
MATION ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
the President pro tempore of this body, 
I have received the annual report of the 
Energy Information Administration for 
the calendar year 1980. This report, 
which has been submitted pursuant to 
provisions of part B, section 57(a) (2) 
of the Federal Energy Administration 
Act of 1974, is available for review by 
my colleagues in my office. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 107. An original resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consideration 
of S. 786; to the Committee on the Budget. 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute: 

S. 786. A bill to provide for continuing 
U.S. participation in the International De- 
velopment Association, to provide for U.S. 
participation in the African Development 
Bank, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
97-36). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

J. Lynn Helms, of Connecticut, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. 


(The atove nomination reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, with the recom- 
mendation that it be confirmed, subject 
to the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT—SENATE 
REPORT 97-35 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a star print of 
Senate Report 97-35 be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT—S. 787 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced the Energy Productivity Act of 
1981 on March 24, 1981. 

The title incorrectly describes the tax 
credit as “nonrefundable.” In fact, title 
II of the legislation makes the credit re- 
fundable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed to change the term nonre- 
fundable” to “refundable” in the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
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second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself and Mr. 
Pryor): 

S. 859. A bill to amend tthe mineral leasing 
laws of the United States to provide for uni- 
form treatment of certain receipts under such 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 860. A bill for the relief of Sylvester G. 
Schneider; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 . 

25 By Mr. PACKWOOD (for himself, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. Pryor, Mr. COCH- 
RAN, and Mr. RIEGLE) : 

S. 861. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for a 6-year demonstration 
program of comprehensive community-based 
noninstitutional, acute and long-term care 
services for the elderly and disabled; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 862. A bill to amend the Potato Research 
and Promotion Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. HEFLIN, 
and Mr. DeConcrnt) : 

S. 863. A bill to establish a uniform law on 
the subject of bankruptcies; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Matuias, Mr. Rork, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. Sasser, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
Levin, and Mr. SaRBANES) : 

S. 864. A bill to amend the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 to require ongoing eval- 
uations and reports on the adequacy of the 
systems of internal accounting and admin- 
istrative control of each executive agency; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. PRYOR (for himself and Mr. 
BUMPERS) : 

S. 865. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide that any change in regu- 
lations affecting the disaster loan provisions 
of such act shall not apply to applications 
for disaster loan assistance received before 
the effective date of the change; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and Mr. 
TsonGas) : 

S. 866. A bill to improve congressional 
oversight of Federal programs and activities 
by requiring greater specificity in setting 
program objectives, by requiring continu- 
ing information on the extent to which pro- 
grams are achieving their stated objectives, 
by requiring periodic review of new author- 
izations of budget authority and tax ex- 
penditures, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Budget and the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, jointly, pur- 
suant to the order of August 4, 1977. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 867. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code with respect to the tax treatment 
of Americans abroad; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. Garn, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. WILIAM ts, Mr. 
CRANSTON, and Mr. Tsonaas) : 

S. 868. A bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 to authorize the Bank to 
engage in the use of extraordinary measures 
of export finance to counter and ultimately 
discourage the use of such measures by 
other major trading countries: to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 869. A bill to place restrictions on mili- 
tary assistance and sales to El Salvador; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. STEVENS (for himself and Mr. 
MURKOWSKI) : 

S. 870. A bill to amend the Alaska Railroad 


Act to direct the Secretary of Trans 
portation 
to sell the Yukon River barge service to the 
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city of Nenana, Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 871. A bill to simplify trade procedures 
regarding sales of U.S, products abroad, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. HEINZ, and Mr. DANFORTH): 

S. 872. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the period of Vietnam 
era veterans’ eligibility for readjustment 
counseling and related mental health serv- 
ices; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 873. A bill to strengthen Federal pro- 
grams and policies for combating interna- 
tional and domestic terrorism; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. McCiure, and Mr. MET- 
ZENBAUM) : 

S. 874. A bill to provide for additional pro- 
tection of steelhead trout as a game fish, and 
for other purposes; to the Select Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYAKAWA (for himself and 
Mr. Cranston) : 

S. 875. A bill to authorize the generation 
of electrical power at Palo Verde Irrigation 
District Diversion Dam, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S. 859. A bill to amend the mineral 
leasing laws of the United States to pro- 
vide for uniform treatment of certain 
receipts under such laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

(The remarks of Mr. Bumpers appear 
earlier in today’s RECORD.) 


By Mr. PACKWOOD (for him- 
self, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. Cocuran, and 
Mr. RIEGLE) : 

S. 861. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for a 6-year 
demonstration program of comprehen- 
sive community-based noninstitutional 
acute and long-term care services for 
the elderly and disabled; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

NONINSTITUTIONAL ACUTE AND LONG-TERM 
CARE SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY AND DIS- 
ABLED ACT 
Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 

introducing today, with Senator Brap- 

LEY, a bill designed to create a new title 

XXI under the Social Security Act. The 

purpose of this bill will be to establish 

a 10 statewide demonstration program 

to test over a 6-year period the imple- 

mentation of an organized system of 
noninstitutional long-term care services. 

This legislation is designed to assist per- 

sons 65 and over, and persons who are 

disabled. I am also pleased that Sena- 
tors HEINZ, MATSUNAGA, MOYNIHAN, 

Pryor, COCHRAN, and RIEGLE are original 

sponsors of this legislation. 

No one questions the fact that the 
current health care system in this coun- 
try is not adequately meeting the needs 
of millions of Americans. One of the 
greatest problems, which has been ig- 
nored both by the administration and 
the Congress, is the need for a compre- 
hensive community-based noninstitu- 
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tional long-term care system for the 
elderly and disabled. This need, which 
has long plagued the country, has been 
ignored both because of its complexity 
and cost. At present, the issue remains 
unresolved. 


WHAT IS LONG-TERM CARE? 


Long-term care is defined here as a 
range of health and social services 
needed or utilized by elderly and dis- 
abled persons over a prolonged period 
of time. 

Historically, long-term care services 
have been delivered through institu- 
tional settings, regardless of the level of 
skilled care involved. As a result, older 
persons would frequently be placed in 
chronic care hospitals or nursing homes. 

Long-term health care services should 
concentrate on, encourage, and empha- 
size the continual functional independ- 
ence of an individual and his or her 
ability to function with existing impair- 
ments and disabilities. Such services are, 
in part, designed to prevent premature 
and unnecessary placement in a nuring 
home. 

Elderly people often are institutional- 
ized because the noninstitutional serv- 
ices they need do not exist, and because 
their economic and social situation is 
such that they cannot afford to remain 
in their own home and not necessarily 
because they require such care. 

This problem is compounded by the 
institutional design of the current sys- 
tem. Once an individual reaches age 65, 
his or her chance is one/four of entering 
a nursing home. This chance increases 
to one/two when an individual reaches 
age 85. 

PROBLEMS OF THE CURRENT SYSTEM 


While it is understood that both medi- 
care and medicaid programs have a def- 
inite bias toward placing an individual 
in a hospital or nursing home, medicare 
offers only one program to assist seniors 
and persons with disabilities to avoid 
premature placement in a nursing 
home—the home health care program. 


Yet, the eligibility for this program 
contains restrictions that force people 
into hospitals before they can qualify for 
home health care. 


The medicaid program presents yet 
another problem. Expenditures for nurs- 
ing home care under the medicaid pro- 
gram have increased from approxi- 
mately $800 million in 1967 to $6.4 bil- 
lion in 1977, and are expected to increase 
to $11 billion by 1981. 

During this 10-year period—1967-77— 
the number of nursing recipients has 
more than doubled. Further, while in 
1964, 14.7 percent of persons age 85 and 
over were in nursing homes, in 1974, 25.3 
percent of the 85-and-over population 
were in nursing homes. This problem is 
compounded by the fact that an esti- 
mated 10 to 25 percent of nursing home 
residents do not require the level of care 
provided, but cannot reenter the com- 
munity because of— 


First, the lack of supportive services 
necessary to assist them. 

Second, a shortage of affordable hous- 
ing in the community. 

Third, the absence of any savings 
available to the individual, most of 
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which has been used to pay for nursing 
home care. 

Fourth, the inadequacy of the indi- 
vidual’s family’s financial resources to 
provide assistance, due in part to cost 
and responsibility. 

Fifth, the inability of a spouse to 
provide assistance often attributable to 
the fact that prolonged institutionaliza- 
tion of one spouse often prepared the 
remaining community spouse for entry 
into a nursing home. 

Another important point to consider 
is that persons who are institutionalized 
will become increasingly less capable to 
care for themselves the longer they re- 
main in a nursing home. In a recent re- 
port from the General Accounting Of- 
fice, various factors influence an indi- 
vidual’s placement into a nursing home, 
particularly in the medicaid program. 
For example: 

First, there are presently no formal 
prescreening systems established to as- 
sess whether a patient entering a nurs- 
ing home could be maintained in the 
community. 

Second, current medicaid eligibility 
policies create financial incentives to use 
nursing home care rather than nonin- 
stitutional community-based services. 

Third, for elderly persons eligible for 
medicaid who do not receive community- 
based long-term care services because of 
restrictive State medicaid programs, 
these eligible persons must erter a nurs- 
ing home to receive long-term care 
services. 

Fourth, the lack of adequate financial 
assistance for community long-term 
care services has had a detrimental ef- 
fect on many elderly persons who do 
not want to enter a nursing home. 

Fifth, once entering a nursing home, 
the likelihood of the individual returning 
to the communitv is reduced because in- 
dividuals exhaust their income and assets 
to qualify for medicaid, and their at- 
tempt to return to the community ke- 
comes increasingly difficult. 

One of the major problems with the 
current sociohealth care system is that 
it places people inte specific entitle- 
ment groups. Those eligible for medicare 
are one entitlement group, those who 
qualify for medicaid represent another, 
and those eligible for title XX are yet 
another. 

While it is true that there may be lim- 
ited overlap among the different entitle- 
ment programs, for the most part what 
we have established is a social and medi- 
cal care system for the elderly and dis- 
abled that separates people by age or in- 
come class. Therefore, while persons 65 
and over are eligible for both medicare 
and medicaid, only very low-income sen- 
iors can qualify for medicaid, and thus 
benefit from both programs, 

Yet, despite much public discussion 
and debate about the problems of long- 
term care, there has not been a serious 
legislative attempt to initiate an effec- 
tive, noninstitutional, long-term care 
system since the implementation of med- 
icare and medicaid. Rather than genuine 
reform, one finds incremental changes to 
a system which neither operates effec- 
tively nor efficiently. 
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This history of long-term care reform 
has resulted in a lack of available tom- 
munity-based, long-term care services 
for those in need. Also it has contributed 
to an unjustified increase in nursing 
home populations. 

Another problem with the current long- 
term care system is the fact that too lit- 
tle attention has been focused on the 
role of the family in providing long-term 
care services. The characteristics of the 
American family today have changed 
dramatically from almost a decade ago. 
ror example: 

The divorte rate has doubled between 
1955 and 1975. 

The number of single-parent families 
has grown. 

There is an increased trend toward 
labor force participation of women. 

While families were once active as 
caretakers, many have assumed the 
role of a caresifter; that is, the family 
determines what amount of care they 
will provide to a senior based on the 
family’s needs and not necessarily on 
what the senior needs. 

GROWTH OF NURSING HOME EXPENDITURES 


One of the primary problems in the 
area of long-term care has been the 
growth of nursing homes costs, as well 
as the number of persons who are inap- 
propriately placed in such institutions. 
As mentioned earlier, it is estimated that 
somewhere between 10 and 40 percent of 
those residing in skilled nursing facilities 
do not require that level of care. This 
problem, combined with the fact that in 
fiscal year 1979, 44 cents out of every 
medicaid dollar went toward the pay- 
ment of nursing home care which is re- 
tected in a table I shall include at the 
end of my remarks, demonstrated that 
expenditures in this area have become a 
major governmental responsibility. 


In two recent papers prepared by the 
staff from the Health Care Financing 
Administration for the National Com- 
mission on Social Security, two impor- 
tant points were raised: 

First, medicaid’s role in financing 
nursing home services nationally is par- 
ticularly significant. In 1977, 48 per- 
cent (623,000) of all nursing home resi- 
dents used medicaid funds as their pri- 
mary source of payment. Of the 1977 
total national nursing home bill of $18.4 
billion, medicaid paid $6.2 billion. This 
represented 47 percent of all spending 
and 86 percent of public spending for 
nursing homes in 1977; and, second, in 
contrast, medicaid paid $179 million for 
home health services, less than 1 percent 
of total medicaid expenditures. 

Thus, while Congress originally de- 
signed the medicaid program to spend a 
small portion of its funds on long-term 
care services—nursing homes—due to 
congressiona! and State government lib- 
eralizations, the program is now the pri- 
mary payer for such services. 

LONG-TERM CARE COSTS 


The principal factors that have stag- 
nated the growth and development of a 
community-based noninstitutional long- 
term care system has been both cost and 
fnancing. When medicaid began pro- 
viding benefits in July 1966, it was as- 
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sumed that financing for the program 
Was sound. However, Congress found it 
necessary to increase medicare taxes by 
some 25 percent in order to meet hospital 
cost increases beyond what had been an- 
ticipated. This occurred less than 2 years 
into the program. 

When medicaid conferees met in 1965, 
the cost of the medicare hospital insur- 
ance program was estimated to reach 
$4 billion in fiscal year 1974. In contrast, 
the actual expenditures for that year 
were $8.1 billion. While a portion of this 
$8.1 billion was attributable to benefit 
liberalizations enacted after the 1965 es- 
timate was calculated, the impact of 
these changes was small. Therefore, it 
is not unfair to say that the 1965 esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1974 were almost 
100 percent off. 

Similarly, estimates of Federal costs 
for the medicaid program were also lew. 
For example, it was estimated in fiscal 
year 1972 that the Federal cost for med- 
icaid would be $1.7 billion. The actual 
costs for that fiscal year were $4.36 bil- 
lion. Thus, it can be seen how underes- 
timates by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare actuaries have 
caused congressional Members to become 
extremely cautious when examining new 
health-care initiatives. 

Yet, despite this knowledge, Congress 
continued expansion of the medicare and 
medicaid programs. This has only added 
to the costs and confusion, and created 
a greater dependency upon the Federal 
Government. 

FINANCING LONG-TERM CARE SERVICES 


With respect to the issue of financing, 
it must be understood that the Federal 
Government cannot and should not be 
considered the only payer. Rather, alter- 
nate ways of financing institutional and 
noninstitutional services must be exam- 
ined. Specifically, we must: 


First, examine the present tax system, 
both State and Federal, to determine if 
changes could be made to assist and en- 
courage families to help care for an 
e‘derly and disabled individual; 

Second, determine if there is a way for 
private health insurance to begin to pro- 
vide coverage of both institutional and 
noninstitutional long-term care services; 


Third, analyze whether private em- 
ployers who offer health insurance cov- 
erage to their employees presently pro- 
vide long-term care benefits as part of 
that package of benefits, and in addi- 
tion, assess the impact of requiring em- 
ployers to offer certain long-term care 
benefits; and 


Fourth, explore the possibilities of al- 
lowing individuals to establish separate 
individual health insurance (IHA) ac- 
counts, a concept similar to individual 
retirement accounts (IRA). 


Because of the need to examine fi- 
nancing options which would not involve 
or would minimumly involve Federal 
funds, and considering the absence of a 
comprehensive national data base on 
noninstitutional long-term care services, 
the responsible step that should now be 
taken at this time from both a fiscal 
and research perspective, is to pursue 
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a long-term care approach that would 
establish such a national data base and 
also allow the Congress time to examine 
different program reimbursement and 
financing options. 

Some attempts were made by the pre- 
vious administration to address this 
problem; however, in one particular in- 
stance $1.5 million was distributed among 
15 States as a means of encouraging 
them to develop a State plan on long- 
term care. The irony here is that there 
has not been and presently does not exist 
a Federal long-term care strategy. The 
time for taking a band-aid approach as 
an answer to this issue must stop now. 

Based on the experience of underes- 
timating the costs of the medicare and 
medicaid programs, the direction that I 
believe we must take now is one of cau- 
tion. However, it is important that cau- 
tion is now confused with inaction. For 
these reasons and those stated through- 
out, Senator BrapLey and I have chosen 
the title XXI approach. The following 
pages will outline the specifics of the 
proposal. 

TITLE XXI 

The purpose of the legislation is to es- 
tablish a new title XXI under the Social 
Security Act. This program would estab- 
lish a 10 statewide demonstration pro- 
gram, to test over a 6-year period the im- 
plementation of an organized system of 
noninstitutional acute and long-term 
care services, both health and social serv- 
ices for persons 65 and over, and persons 
who are disabled. 

For too long, Congress has been passing 
legislation that would establish separate 
entitlement programs for different popu- 
lation subgroups with little or no coordi- 
nation. For example, there are various 
noninstitut onal active long-term care 
benefits that persons with disabilities are 
eligible to receive that elderly persons 
who may have similar needs are not eli- 
gible for and vice versa. This kind of 
categorical approach has only hindered 
the ability of seniors and disabled per- 
sons to survive outsid2 a nursing home 
setting. The approach suggested under 
title XXI is generic in design—that is, 
providing all noninstitutional acute long- 
term care services under one title and 
therefore eliminating much, if not all, of 


the overlap and duplication that now 
exists. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 


The following outlines those persons 
who would ke eligible for benefits under 
this title. Specifically, any person who is: 

Age 65 and over; or 

Disabled and who qualified for bene- 
fits under title II, XVI, or XVIII of the 
Social Security Act; or 

Who is disabled and is eligible for med- 
ical assistance under a State’s medicaid 
program. 

BENEFITS 


Under the title XXI program, the ben- 
efits package would include: 

Intermittent nursing care. 

Physical, speech, and occupational 
therapy. 

Homemaker-home health aide services 

Adult day services. 

Respite services. 

Case coordination. 
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Home help services. 

Two important points must be ad- 
dressed here. First, persons who are eli- 
gible to receive services under this title 
will not be able to receive these same 
services under “any” other program. 
Second, because this is a demonstration 
program, some States will be given 
greater flexibility through the demon- 
stration program to provide different 
services than those presently listed. Such 
an approach is similar, in part, to what 
the State of New York is doing under 
their nursing home without walls pro- 
gram. 

ASSESSMENT AND SCREENING 


The title XXI demonstration program 
requires the establishment of a pread- 
mission screening and assessment team 
(PAT). It is the purpose of a PAT to 
determine what kinds of services are 
necessary for a client to receive. The 
PAT also has the responsibility of de- 
veloping a plan of care for each client, 
and periodically reviewing the needs of 
the individual. 

As part of the demonstration, different 
team compositions will be tested. For 
example, utilizing a physician and a 
nurse, or a nurse practitioner and a phys- 
ical therapist, or other kinds of PAT 
compositions to allow for appropriate 
testing. This is done to insure that there 
is not an “over” medical bias in the 
PAT capacity, and to also examine the 
costs of utilizing different PAT composi- 
tions in conducting both the assessment 
and care plan development. 

Another important part of the PAT’s 
responsibility under title XXI program 
requires that each person, both public 
and private-pay clients before entering 
a nursing home, be screened and assessed 
by the PAT to determine if such institu- 
tional care is necessary. 

The title XXI proposal will require 
the PAT to work with hospital discharge 
planners—when possible—prior to the 
release of a patient to a SNF or ICF to 
make sure that individual does not enter 
a SNF or ICF unless absolutely neces- 
sary. While we ought not to prohibit 
private-pay clients from entering nurs- 
ing homes, we can offer them alterna- 
tives to nursing home care that exist ir 
the community. 

REIMBURSEMENT METHODOLOGY 


As part of the title XXI demonstra- 
tion, three different reimbursement 
methodologies will be tested: 

First, fee schedules. 

Second, prospective reimbursement. 

Third, capitation payments. 

COPAYMENTS 

Under the title XXI program, a copay- 
ment system will be tested for individ- 
uals participating in the program. 

‘Such a copayment system will work 
as follows: 

First, all persons who become qualified 
for medicaid will not be required to make 
any copayments; 

Second, all persons with incomes of 
$12,000 or below will be eligible to receive 
10 free visits before they begin to make 
copayments; and 

Third, all persons with incomes above 
$12,000 will be required to make copay- 
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ments to this program beginning with 

the first visit. 

Title XXI represents that important 
step forward. Even though we are in the 
midst of the President’s economic recov- 
ery plan, it is still possible to move for- 
ward on a comprehensive proposal such 
as we are suggesting. Without the kind 
of information that a title XXI demon- 
stration would yield, we simply will not 
have the answers we need. 

Mr. President, this legislation will give 
the Congress the needed data and infor- 
mation it needs. In addition, I believe 
this proposal will yield information on 
how to best correct some of the problems 
of fraud and abuse we presently face in 
the area of home health care. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill and the table 
referred to earlier be printed in full in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 861 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Noninstitutional 
Acute and Long-Term Care Services for the 
Elderly and Disabled Act". 

NONINSTITUTIONAL ACUTE AND LONG TERM 
CARE SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY AND DIS- 
ABLED 
Sec. 2. The Social Security Act is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new title: 

“TITLE XXI—NONINSTITUTIONAL ACUTE 
AND LONG-TERM CARE SERVICES FOR 
THE ELDERLY AND DISABLED 

“PURPOSE OF TITLE 

“Sec. 2101. (a) It is the purpose of this 
title— 

“(1) to provide a comprehensive system of 
noninstitutional health, developmental, and 
social services for individuals with chronic 
disabilities, to ensure that such individuals 
are assisted in remaining in their own homes 
or communities, and therefore avoid un- 
necessary placement of such individuals in 
institutional facilities, and, where possible, 
to allow individuals in such facilities to 
return to their communities; 

“(2) to test three different methods of re- 
imbursement in order to determine the most 
cost-effective and efficient way of providing 
the services available under this title; 

“(3) to assess the impact of the services 
provided under this title in aiding families 
in caring for individuals eligible for benefits 
under this title, and, to the extent possible, 
to determine if the provision of such services 
has encouraged such families to forestall 
placement of such individuals in nursing 
homes or other institutional facilities; and 

“(4) to assess how systems serving both 
the elderly and the disabled can be com- 
bined in a coordinated and consolidated 
generic approach, thus eliminating the frag- 
mented categorical design of the current 
long-term care system. 

(b) It is not the purpose of this title to 
replace assessment systems, particularly 
those in place and being utilized by various 
disability programs. 

“SCOPE OF BENEFITS 

“Sec. 2102. (a) Each eligible individual 
(as determined under section 2103) shall be 
entitled to the following benefits: 

“(1) Home health services. 


“(2) Homemaker-home health aide serv- 
ices. 
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“(3) Adult day services. 

“(4) Respite care services for up to 14 days, 
or 336 hours, in any calendar year. 

“(5) Service coordination. 

(6) Home help services. 

“(7) Other services which the Secretary de- 
termines may be of value to aged or disabled 
individuals, which shall be provided on a 
demonstration basis in one or more States to 
eligible individuals. 

() For purposes of this title 

(1) (A) The term ‘home health services“ 
means the following items and services fur- 
nished to an individual which are furnished 
by a home health agency, by a center or agen- 
cy for the handicapped, or by others under 
arrangements with them made by such 
entity, under a plan developed, approved, 
and periodically reviewed by a preadmis- 
sion screening and assessment team (PAT) 
(as defined in section 2104) which items and 
services are, except as provided in clause 
(vi), provided on a visiting basis in a place 
of residence used as such individual's 
home— 

“(1) part-time or intermittent nursing 
care provided by or under the supervision of 
a registered professional nurse; 

“(il) physical, occupational, 
therapy; 

(Ait) medical supplies (other than drugs 
and biologicals), and the use of medical ap- 
pliances, while under such a plan; 

“(iv) drugs and biologicals necessary for 
the control of a disability (as determined 
under subparagraph (E)): 

“(v) in the case of a home health agency 
which is affiliated or under common control 
with a hospital, medical services provided by 
an intern or resident-in-training of such 
hospital under a teaching program of such 
hospital approved as provided in section 
1861(b) (6) of this Act; and 

“(vi) any of the foregoing items and 
services which are provided on an outpatient 
basis, under arrangements made by the home 
health agency, at a hospital, skilled nursing 
facility, or intermediate care facility, or at 
a rehabilitation center (within the meaning 
of section 1861(p)) which meets such 
standards as may be prescribed in regula- 
tions, and— 

“(I) the furnishing of which involves 
the use of equipment of such a nature that 
the items and services cannot readily be 
made available to the individual in such 
place of residence, or 

(II) which are furnished at such fa- 
cility while he is there to receive any such 
item or service described in division (I), 
but not including transportation of the in- 
dividual in connection with any such item 
or service unless such transportation is in- 
cluded on a demonstration basis as author- 
ized under subsection (a) (7); 


excluding, however, any other item or serv- 
ice if it would not be included under sec- 
tion 1831(b) if furnished to an inpatient of 
a hos~ital. 

“(B) The term ‘home health agency’ means 
a public agency or private organization, or 
a subdivision of such an agency or orga- 
nization, which— 

“(i) is primarily engaged in providing 
skilled nursing services and other therapeu- 
tic services; 

(ii) has policies, established by a group 
of professional personnel (associated with 
the agency or organization), including one 
or more physicians and one or more regis- 
tered professional nurses, to govern the 
services (referred to in clause (i)) which 
it provides, and provides for supervision of 
such services by a physician or registered 
professional nurse; 

“(ili) maintains clinical records of all 
patients; 

“(iv) in the case of an agency or orga- 
nization in any State in which State or 


or speech 
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applicable local law provides for the licens- 
ing of agencies or organizations of this 
nature, (I) is licensed pursuant to such 
law, or (II) is approved, by the agency of 
such State or locality responsible for li- 
censing agencies or organizations of this 
nature, as meeting the standards established 
for such licensing; 

“(v) has in effect an overall plan and 
budget that meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 1861(z); and 

“(vi) meets such other conditions of par- 
ticipation as the Secretary may find neces- 
sary in the interest of the health and safety 
of individuals who are furnished services by 
such agency or organization. 

“(C) The term ‘social or health organiza- 
tion’ means any organization or agency pro- 
viding, directly or indirectly, social or health 
services to individuals eligible to receive 
services under this title. 

“(D) The term ‘center or agency for the 
handicapped’ means— 

() a single- or multipurpose facility the 
function of which is to assist individuals 
having physical, mental, developmental, or 
emotional impairments to become more func- 
tional members of the community by pro- 
viding programs or services which may in- 
clude (but are not limited to) recreation, 
education, health care, social development, 
independent living, and physical rehabilita- 
tion (but excluding any facility the primary 
function of which is to provide residential 
care on a 24 hours per day basis); or 

(u) any agency certified or licensed by 
the State as being an agency designed to as- 
sist individuals eligible for services under 
this title to reach their maximum level of 
independence. 

E) The term ‘desirability’ means (i) in- 
ability to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity by reason of any medically deter- 
minable physical or mental impairment 
which can be expected to result in death or 
has lasted or can be expected to last for a 
continuous period of not less than 12 months 
(or, in the case of a child under the age 
of 18, a medically determinable physical or 
mental impairment of comparable severity). 
or (ii) blindness (as defined in section 216 

i) (1)). 

; “(2)(A) The term ‘homemaker-home 
health aide services’ means services pro- 
vided by a homemaker-home health aide 
who meets training guidelines specified by 
the State, or by a center or agency for the 
handicapped, to an individual, which are 
designed to maintain or increase the per- 
sonal care of such individual and his home 
(not including the structure of the home) 
in a manner which promotes the functional 
independence of the individual and to avoid 
the need for institutionalization. Such serv- 
ices shall include— 

“(1) personal care services designed to as- 
sist such individual in the activities of daily 
living such as bathing, exercising, personal 
grooming, and getting in and out of bed; 
and 

“(il) household care services such as main- 
taining a safe living environment, light 
housekeeping. and ensuring good nutrition 
(including the purchase and preparation of 
food). 

“(B) The term ‘homemaker-home health 
aide agency’ means a separate agency, or a 
program which is part of a multi-purpose 
agency (including a county or local health 
department, a family or child welfare serv- 
ice agency, a multi-purpose senior center, a 
center or agency for the handicapped, or 
any similar agency), which meets guidelines 
specified by, and is approved by, the State 
as being capable of providing homemaker- 
home health aide services as defined in sub- 
paragraph (A). 

“(3) The term ‘adult day services’ means 
services provided (other than care provided 
for the primary objective of providing medi- 
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cal services) on a regular basis, but less than 
24 hours per day, in a multipurpose senior 
center, rehabilitation center, center or 
agency for the handicapped, or any other 
facility which meets guidelines specified by, 
and is approved by, the State, which are 
provided to an individual who is in need of 
social, training, or developmental activities 
during the daytime hours because of a func- 
tional impairment but does not require in- 
stitutionalization, and which are provided 
for the purpose of assisting such individual 
to maintain a maximum level of independ- 
ence. Such services may include (but are not 
limited to) provision of health care, recrea- 
tion and educational activities, physical and 
vocational rehabilitation, and social, devel- 
opmental, or independent living services. 

“(4) The term ‘respite care services’ means 
services for an individual who is unable to 
care for himself on a full-time basis, which 
are provided on a temporary basis to such 
individual to provide relief for the person 
who normally cares for such individual. 
Such services shall be provided by persons 
who have met specific training guidelines 
specified by the State, and who are em- 
ployed by a local public health department, 
a local agency participating in a State pro- 
gram established under title XX of this Act, 
a certified home health agency, a home- 
maker-home health aide agency, a center or 
agency for the handicapped, or any agency 
or organization which meets guidelines spec- 
ified by the State for agencies which provide 
services described in the preceding sentence. 
Such services shall, when necessary and ap- 
propriate, be provided in addition to other 
services under this title to ensure that such 
individual receives a coordinated system of 
services designed to help that individual 
reach a maximum level of independence 
and to lessen such individual's dependence 
upon the individual who normally cares for 
him. 

“(5) The term ‘service coordination“ 
means services, provided to an individual 
who has a developmental or other disabil- 
ity, which will assist such individual in 
gaining access to necessary social, medical, 
health, educational, and other services, in- 
cluding— 


“(A) follow-along services which insure, 
through a continuing relationship between 
an agency or provider and such individual 
and the individual’s family or guardian, 
that the changing needs of such individual 
and family relating to such disability are 
recognized and appropriately met; and 


(B) services which provide support to 
such individual, access to and coordination 
with appropriate service providers, infor- 
mation relating to available programs and 
services, and monitoring of such individual's 
progress. 

“(6) The term ‘home help services’ means 
household care services (not including care 
of the structure of the home) such as main- 
taining a safe living environment, light 
housekeeping, and ensuring good nutrition 
(including the purchase and preparation of 
food), provided by an individual who meets 
such training requirements as may be de- 
veloped by the State and approved by the 
Secretary. 


“(7) The term ‘institutional facility’ means 
a hospital, a skilled nursing facility, or an 
intermediate care facility as those terms are 
defined for purposes of titles XVIII and XIX 
of this Act. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


“Sec. 2103. (a) Every individual who re- 
sides in a State in which this title is in effect 
and who— 

“(1) has attained age 65, is a resident of 
the United States, and is either a citizen or 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence; 
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“(2) is disabled and is eligible for benefits 
under title II, XVI, or XVIII of this Act; 

“(3) is disabled and is eligible for medical 
assistance under a State plan approved under 
title XIX of this Act; or 

“(4) was an eligible individual under this 
title by reason of paragraph (2) or (3) but 
ceased to meet the requirements of such 
paragraph, but only if it is determined by a 
PAT designated under section 2104 that— 

“(A) loss of benefits under this title would 
seriously jeopardize such individual's ability 
to continue to live in a noninstitutional com- 
munity residence, and 

B) such individual's income is not suf- 
ficient to allow him to provide for himself a 
reasonable equivalent of the services avail- 
able to him as an eligible individual under 
this title; 
is an eligible individual for purposes of this 
title. 

“(b) Certification of eligibility under this 
section shall be made by the Secretary. 
“PREADMISSSION SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT 


“Sec. 2104. (a)(1) No eligible individual 
as defined under section 2103 shall be eligible 
to receive any benefits under this title, or any 
long-term care benefits under title XVIII of 
this Act, or any long-term care under a State 
plan approved under title XIX or XX of this 
Act, unless such individual has been screened 
and assessed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title, and has a plan of care (as 
defined in this section) under which the pro- 
vision of such care or benefits is determined 
to be appropriate. 

“(2) The purpose of such assessment and 
screening is to provide, through the use of 
s preadmission assessment and screening 
team (PAT), a thorough evaluation of each 
individual's health status, functional ca- 


pabilities, and, where appropriate, home and 
family environment, to determine the types 
and frequency of services required by such 
individual in order to assure the achievement 
of the maximum level of independence by 


such individual, consistent with the avail- 
ability and accessibility of such services in 
the community, and to include a plan for 
patient education to assure that such in- 
dividual and his family understands what 
services are being provided to him, and why 
they are being provided. 

“(b)(1) The PAT services shall be pro- 
vided to every eligible individual. Such in- 
dividual’s physician shall be a member of 
the PAT whenever possible, and shall, in any 
event, be consulted with and kept informed 
by the PAT with respect to the plan of care 
developed by such team for such individual 
and shall be consulted as appropriate while 
the plan of care is implemented to ensure 
successful implementation. Other profes- 
sionals involved in providing care to such 
individual shall be consulted with and kept 
informed by the PAT with respect to the 
plan of care. Such screenings and assess- 
ments shall include the following: 

“(A) An initial screening to determine the 
need for and appropriateness of any acute or 
long-term care provided for or reimbursed 
under this title, or any long-term care pro- 
vided for or reimbursed under title XVIII, 
XIX, or XX of this Act, that may be required 
by the individual at the time of initial 
referral. 

“(B) The preparation of a plan of care 
for the individual based upon a thorough 
assessment of the individual's health status 
and functional capabilities. Such plan of care 
shall determine those acute and long-term 
care services (if any) which are most appro- 
priate for the individual. Payment under this 
title shall not be made for any services un- 
less such services are approved in the plan. 
Payment under title XVIII. and under State 
plans approved under title XIX or XX of 
thie Act, shall not be made for any long-term 
care services unless such services are ap- 
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proved in the plan. Such plan shall also indi- 
cate the types of services required by such 
individual, the frequency of such services, 
and the frequency of reassessments by the 
PAT. Any change in the type or frequency 
of the services provided under the plan of 
care shall be preceded by a reassessment of 
such individual by the PAT. The PAT shall 
cooperate with any other person providing 
medical, health, social, or other services 
relevant to such individual's plan of care to 
ensure that other services appropriate to 
meeting the long-term care needs of such 
individual shall be incorporated into such 
plan of care so as to ensure maximum func- 
tional independence for the individual, and 
any change in such plan of care shall re- 
quire agreement as to such change between 
the PAT and such other persons. If no such 
agreement can be reached, final authority for 
the plan of care shall rest with the PAT. 

“(C) An ongoing assessment of the indi- 
vidual's status and appropriate update of the 
plan of care. An initial review of the plan of 
care shall be made within 30 days after the 
initiation of the plan of care and ongoing as- 
sessments shall be made at such times as the 
PAT determines to be necessary, but not less 
often than every six months for any indi- 
vidual aged 65 or over. Assessments shall be 
made in cooperation with any agency pro- 
viding services to such individual under this 
title. 

(D) Supplying the individual or his rep- 
resentative with a list of all providers of 
services in the area who are qualified to pro- 
vide services under this title which such in- 
dividual may require, and, if such individual 
is unable to contact such a provider, contact- 
ing such a provider on behalf of such indi- 
vidual. In developing the plan of care, the 
PAT shall utilize, when possible and appro- 
priate, services provided by volunteers, to en- 
sure that such volunteer services are con- 
tinued whenever possible. 

E) Referral to any other appropriate 
services specifically designated for the elder- 
ly or disabled and available to such individ- 
ual in his community, and coordination with 
community mental health centers with re- 
spect to services provided under the Mental 
Health Systems Act. 

(F) The collection, at the time the PAT 
performs the assessments and screenings, 
of relevant information with respect to such 
individuals for the purpose of developing a 
national data base. Such information shall 
include functional ability at the start of care, 
functional ability after care, and, to the ex- 
tent possible, the extent and type of involve- 
ment by family and friends in the care of 
such individual. Such data shall remain con- 
fidential and be used to make comparisons 
with respect to the average number of visits 
required, the average length of a visit, the 
average cost per visit, the average cost per 
individual and per case, and any other in- 
formation deemed necessary. Such data shall 
be broken down by demographic factors, 
health status, services provided, and other 
procedural factors as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. 

“(G) In the case of an individual who is 
being discharged from an institutional facil- 
ity, an assessment of such individual's place 
of residence in the community when appro- 
priate and necessary; and such assessment 
shall be made in coordination with the dis- 
charge unit of such facility. 

“(2) Such screenings and assessments 
shall be provided by a preadmission screen- 
ing and assessment team (PAT) designated 
under subsection (c) without charge to the 
individual. 


“(3) Except in the case of an individual 
who is a resident in an institutional facility, 
such screenings and assessments may be pro- 
vided in the individual's place of residence, 
or, if the individual is capable of traveling 
to the location of the PAT, at such location. 
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“(c) (1) The Governor of each State shall 
designate the State agency or agencies which 
shall administer or supervise the administra- 
tion of the PAT program in such State, and 
if more than one agency is so designated, 
the Governor shall determine the parts of 
such program which each shall administer 
and shall ensure cooperation among such 
agencies. Agencies so designated may include 
the State's department of heaith (or equiva- 
lent agency) , the State agency designated un- 
der the State plan under title XIX of this Act, 
the State’s department on aging (or equiva- 
lent agency), the State’s department on men- 
tal retardation or developmental disabilities, 
the State’s department for social services, or 
the State’s department for the blind or visu- 
ally handicapped. Such agency or agencies 
designated by the Governor shall coordinate 
the designation of preadmission screening 
and assessment teams (PAT) in as many areas 
of the State as such agency or agencies, and 
the Secretary, determine to be necessary. Such 
agency or agencies shall designate entities, 
in those areas, which shall be responsible 
for establishing the PAT. Such entities may 
include the State agency designated under 
the State plan approved under title XIX or 
XX, an area agency on aging, the discharge 
planning unit of a hospital, a local govern- 
ment's department of health, a rural health 
clinic, a health maintenance organization 
(HMO), a center or agency for the handi- 
capped, a home health agency, or any similar 
entity, if such entity meets the requirements 
of this title for a PAT. 

“(2)(A) The members of a preadmission 
screening and assessment team (PAT) may 
be full- or part-time employees of the entity 
establishing the PAT or may operate under 
contractual arrangements with the entity 
which will ensure the availability of appro- 
priate personnel to conduct the required 
screenings and assessments. 

“(B) The Secretary shall determine the 
composition of the PAT, and such composi- 
tion shall initially vary in different States 
in order to assess the effectiveness of each 
such composition. In some States each PAT 
shall consist of at least— 

“(1) @ physician, who shall be the in- 
dividual’s personal physician or, if the in- 
dividual has no personal physician or if such 
personal physician is unable or unwilling to 
participate in the PAT, shall be a physician 
designated by the entity establishing the 
PAT, 

“(41) & registered nurs? or nurse 
titioner, and 

„(n) a social services worker. 

“(C) In other States the Secretary shall 
test other combinations of professionals as 
the members of a PAT in order to determine 
the most efficient and cost-effective mode 
of conducting preadmission screening and 
assessment. Such professionals may include, 
where necessary and appropriate, any of the 
following: 

“(i) Any of the professionals listed in 
subparagraph (B). 

“(il) A physical, occupational, or speech 
therapist. 

“(ili) A qualified professional in the field 
of mental retardation or developmental 
disabilities. 

“(iv) a qualified professional in the field 
of blindness or visual impairment. 

“(v) A volunteer senior citizen advocate. 

“(vi) A volunteer advocate for the 
disabled. 

“(vil) A qualified professional in the field 
of social work. 

“(vill) Such other professionals as the 
PAT may determine to be necessary. 

“(D) Any individual who is a member of, 
or consultant to, a PAT, shall meet such 
training requirements as may be developed 
by the State and approved by the Secretary. 

“(E) In any case where a rural health 


prac- 
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clinic has been designated as a PAT, a phy- 
sician assistant or nurse practitioner (as de- 
fined in section 1861 (aa) (2)) may be a 
member of such PAT instead of a physician. 

“(3) The plan of care for each individual 
shall be developed and agreed upon by the 
PAT and such individual (or such indi- 
vidual's representative where appropriate) 

“(4) Each PAT within a State shall col- 
lect data with respect to individuals receiy- 
ing services under this title or referred for 
other services by the PAT, utilizing a state- 
wide uniform assessment instrument. Each 
State shall determine the type of uniform 
instrument it will use, but such instrument 
must contain at least the information re- 
quired under subsection (b)(1)(F) and 
must be approved by the Secretary. 

d) The Secretary shall reimburse any 
designated preadmission screening and as- 
sessment team (on a per visit basis), and any 
State, for the reasonable costs incurred by 
such PAT or State in carrying out its duties 
under this title. The per visit reasonable cost 
for providing services under this title shall 
be determined on a State-by-State negotiated 
rate basis between the Secretary and the ap- 
propriate State agencies, but the Secretary 
shall make the final determination of such 
rates. 

“(e) Each PAT shall submit two copies of 
the plan of care developed by such PAT for 
an eligible individual to the Secretary, or the 
carrier (if any) having an agreement with 
the Secretary with respect to services pro- 
vided to such individual, for the purpose of 
assisting the Secretary or the carrier to 
verify, prior to payment, that all bills sub- 
mitted for services provided to such in- 
dividual are for services consistent with the 
plan of care and authorized by the PAT. 

“(f) If a State fails to carry out its duties 
under this title, the Secretary shall assume 
such duties and shall designate preadmission 
screening and assessment teams in such 
State. 

“COPAYMENTS BY ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUALS 

“Sec. 2105. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of subsection (b), copayments for any eli- 
gible individual shall be determined as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Any eligible individual whose income 
is at or below the income level which would 
qualify such individual for benefits under the 
State plan approved under title XIX for 
the State in which he resides for a calendar 
year, if such individual were otherwise qual- 
ified for such benefits, shall not be required 
to make any copayment under this title for 
such calendar year. 

“(2) Any eligible individual who does not 
meet the requirements of paragraph (1) who 
has an income for any calendar year which 
is less than $12,000, shall be required to make 
copayments with respect to benefits received 
under this title for services in an amount 
equal to 20 percent of the reimbursable 
amount (as determined under section 2106 
(a)) for any such services received in such 
calendar year in excess of 25 visits. 

“(3) Any eligible individual who does not 
meet the requirements of paragraph (1) who 
has an income for any calendar year which is 
$12,000 or greater, shall be required to make 
copayments with respect to benefits received 
under this title for services other than respite 
care services in an amount equal to 20 per- 
cent of the reimbursable amount (as deter- 
mined under section 2106(a) ). 

“(b) (1) No eligible individual shall be re- 
quired to make copayments under subsec- 
tian (a) in any calendar year which are in 
excess of the applicable percent of his income 
for such calendar year as determined under 
the following table: 
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“Income: 

$0 to $3,500 

83.501 to $5,000 
$5,001 to $8,500. 
$8,501 to $10,000. 
$10,000 to $15,000. 
$15,001 to $20,000 
$20,001 to $30,000 
$30,001 to $40,000 
$40,001 or over 


“(2) For purposes of this subsection the 
term ‘income’ means income as determined 
under section 1612(a) of this Act. 

“(3) All income determinations under this 
title shall be made by the Secretary. 

4) The Secretary shall collect such co- 
payments as may be appropriate and shall 
deposit the amounts collected into the Fed- 
eral Long-Term Care Trust Fund established 
under this title. 


“PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 2106. (a) (1) The Secretary shall pay, 
on behalf of each eligible individual who in- 
curs expenses for services with respect to 
which benefits are payable under this title, 
amounts as determined under paragraph 
(2), as the Secretary may determine to be 
appropriate. 

“(2) For the purpose of demonstrating the 
feasibility and effectiveness of alternative 
methods of reimbursement under this title, 
the Secretary shall provide that such reim- 
bursement be made on the basis of a fee 
schedule, a capitation basis, or on a prospec- 
tive basis. Such methods of reimbursement 
shall be developed jointly by the Secretary 
and the appropriate State agencies as deter- 
mined by the Governor. Such reimbursement 
shall reflect urban and rural differentials and 
shall be adjusted periodically to reflect 
changes in costs. Proposed methods of re- 
imbursement shall be submitted to each unit 
of general purpose local government to allow 
providers in such area 30 days for comment. 
Such proposals shall be accompanied by an 
explanation of how the method was deter- 
mined. The State shall issue final reimburse- 
ment methods within 60 days after reviewing 
and evaluating public comment received with 
respect to such methods after they have been 
approved by the Secretary. 

“(3) The amount which may be paid under 
this title for adult day services in any State 
under paragraph (2) may not exceed 75 per- 
cent of the amount paid for intermediate 
care facility services under the State plan of 
such State approved under title XIX, as de- 
termined on a daily, monthly, or annual basis 
as the Secretary determines to be appropriate 

“(b) No payment shall be made to any per- 
son under this title unless there has been 
furnished such information as may be neces- 
sary in order to determine the amounts due 
such person under this title for the period 
with respect to which the amounts are being 
paid, or for any prior period. 

“(c) No payment may be made under this 
title with respect to any service provided to 
an individual unless such service is approved 
by a preadmission screening and assessment 
team in accordance with section 2104. 

(d) No payment shall be made to any per- 
son under this title unless such person agrees 
that the amount paid under this title shall be 
the full charge for such service, and that the 
eligible individual shall not be required to 
make any payment to such person for such 
service. 

“USE OF CARRIERS AND STATE AGENCIES 


“Sec. 2107. (a)(1) The Secretary may 
enter into agreements with carriers for the 
purpose of administering the benefits avail- 
able under this title in the same manner in 
which such agreements are entered into un- 
der section 1842 for purposes of administer- 


ing part B of title XVIII, to the extent con— 


sistent with the provisions of this title. 
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(2) (A) Any agreement entered into un- 
der paragraph (1) shall provide that the 
carrier will transmit copies of all bills sub- 
mitted for payment for services under this 
title to the PAT having responsibility over 
the plan of care for the individual with re- 
spect to whom such services were rendered. 

“(3) Any person submitting a bill directly 
to the Secretary for payment for services 
under this title shall submit a copy of such 
bill to the PAT having responsibility over 
the plan of care for the individual with re- 
spect to whom such services were rendered. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make an agree- 
ment with any State which is able and will- 
ing to do so, in the same manner as under 
section 1864, under which an appropriate 
State agency shall make determinations as 
to whether an agency or organization meets 
the requirements of this title as a provider 
of services. 


“FEDERAL LONG-TERM CARE TRUST FUND 


“Sec. 2108. (a) There is hereby created on 
the books of the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the 
‘Federal Long-Term Care Trust Fund’ (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the 
Trust Fund’). The Trust Fund shall con- 
sist of such gifts and bequests as may be 
made as provided in section 201(i)(1), and 
such amounts as may be deposited in, or 
appropriated to, such fund as provided in 
this title. 

“(b) With respect to the Trust Fund, 
there is hereby created a body to be known as 
the Board of Trustees of the Trust Fund 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the 
‘Board of Trustees') composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, all ex officio. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be the Managing Trustee of 
the Board of Trustees (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Managing Trus- 
tee’). The Administrator of the Health Care 
Financing Administration shall serve as the 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. The Board 
of Trustees shall meet not less frequently 
than once each calendar year. It shall be the 
duty of the Board of Trustees to— 

(Ii) hold the Trust Fund; 

“(2) report to the Congress not later than 
the first day of April of each year on the op- 
eration and status of the Trust Fund dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year and on its 
expected operation and status during the 
current fiscal year and the next 2 fiscal years; 

(3) report immediately to the Congress 
whenever the Board is of the opinion that 
the amount of the Trust Fund is unduly 
small; and 

(4) review the general policies followed in 

managing the Trust Fund, and recommend 
changes in such policies, including necessary 
changes in the provisions of law which gov- 
ern the way in which the Trust Fund is to be 
managed. 
The report provided for in paragraph (2) 
shall include a statement of the assets of, 
and the disbursements made from, the Trust 
Fund during the preceding fiscal year, an es- 
timate of the expected income to, and dis- 
bursements to be made from, the Trust 
Fund during the current fiscal year and 
each of the next 2 fiscal years, and a state- 
ment of the actuarial status of the Trust 
Fund, Such report shall be printed as a 
House document of the session of the Con- 
gress to which the report is made. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Manag- 
ing Trustee to invest such portion of the 
Trust Fund as is not, in his judgment, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investments may be made only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States or 
in obligations guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States. 
For such purpose such obligations may be 
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acquired on original issue at the issue price, 
or by purchase of outstanding obligations 
at the market price. The purposes for which 
obligations of the United States may be 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, are hereby extended to author- 
ize the issuance at par of public-debt ob- 
ligations for purchase by the Trust Fund. 
Such obligations issued for purchase by the 
Trust Fund shall have maturities fixed with 
due regard for the needs of the Trust Fund 
and shall bear interest at a rate equal to 
the average market yield (computed by the 
Managing Trustee on the basis of market 
quotations as of the end of the calendar 
month next preceding the date of such issue) 
on all marketable interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt which are not due 
or callable until after the expiration of 4 
years from the end of such calendar month; 
except that where such average market 
yield is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 
per centum, the rate of interest on such 
obligations shall be the multiple of one- 
eighth of 1 per centum nearest such market 
yield. The Managing Trustee may purchase 
other interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States, on original issue or at the market 
price, only where he determines that the 
purchase of such other obligations is in the 
public interest. 

“(d) Any obligations acquired by the 
Trust Fund (except public debt obligations 
issued exclusively to the Trust Fund) may 
be sold by the Managing Trustee at the 
market price, and such public-debt obliga- 
tions may be redeemed at par plus accrued 
interest. 

“(e) The interest on, and the proceeds 
from the sale or redemption of, any obliga- 
tions held in the Trust Fund shall be 
credited to and form a part of the Trust 
Pund. 

“(f) The Managing Trustee shall transfer 
to the Trust Fund on a periodic basis 
amounts from the Federal Hospital Insur- 
ance Trust Fund and the Federal Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance Trust Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
2109. 

“(g) There shall be transferred on a 
quarterly basis to the Trust Fund from the 
general fund of the Treasury the amounts 
withheld from payments to States under title 
XIX of this Act as required under section 
2110. 

“(h) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall deposit into the Trust Fund 
all copayment amounts collected under sec- 
tion 2105. 

“(i) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year to the Trust Fund 
such additional sums as may be necessary 
to ensure that sufficient funds are available 
in the Trust Fund to make all payments pro- 
vided for by this title. 

“(j) The Managing Trustee shall pay from 
time to time from the Trust Fund such 
amounts as the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services certifies are necessary to 
make the payments provided for by this title. 
and the payments with respect to admin- 
istrative expenses in accordance with section 
201(g) (1). 

“TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM TITLE XVIII TRUST 

FUNDS 

“Sec. 2109. There shall 


periodically be 
transferred to the Federal Long-Term Care 
Trust Fund, from the Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund and from the Federal 


Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund, as the secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, amounts which the Secretary esti- 
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mates to be the amounts which would have 
been expended from such Trust Funds for 
services defined in section 2102 during such 
period if this title had not been enacted. 


“REDUCED PAYMENT TO STATES FOR LONG-TERM 
CARE SERVICES 


“Sec. 2110. (a) The amount of the payment 
for each fiscal year under title XIX of this 
Act to be made to any State which partici- 
pates under this title shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to— 

(1) 99 percent of the amount expended by 
such State for fiscal year 1980 under its State 
plan approved under title XIX for services 
defined in section 2102 provided to individ- 
uals who were, at the time they received 
such services, individuals described in section 
2103(a); minus 

“(2) the amount reimbursed to such State 
with respect to such services by the Federal 
Government under section 1903 for fiscal year 
1980. 

“(b) An amount equal to the amount of 
the reductions made under the provisions of 
subsection (a) shall be deposited into the 
Federal Long-Term Care Trust Fund in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 2108. 


“REGULATIONS OF SECRETARY 


“Sec. 2111. The Secretary shall issue reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. Such regulations shall, 
to the extent feasible and consistent with this 
title, be coordinated with regulations issued 
under titles XVIII, XIX, and XX of this Act. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec, 2112. Except where otherwise pro- 
vided, the Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
visions of this title in the same manner as 
the Secretary is authorized to carry out the 
provisions of title XVIII of this Act, and any 
individual or other person shall have the 
same rights with respect to determinations 
made by the Secretary as are provided under 
title XVIII. 


“PARTICIPATING STATES 


“Sec. 2113. (a) This title shall be in effect 
only in ten States selected by the Secretary, 
which shall consist of one State in each of 
the ten regions of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

“(b) With respect to eligible individuals 
residing in such States, no services or bene- 
fits which are services or benefits described 
in section 2102(a) may be provided to such 
individuals under any other program funded 
in whole or in part by Federal funds.”. 


MEDICARE AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Title XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“COORDINATION WITH TITLE XXI 


“Sec. 1884. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, no payment shall be made 
under this title to or on behalf of an indi- 
vidual who is an eligible individual under 
title XXI of this Act— 

“(1) for any service defined in section 2102 
of this Act; or 

(2) for any extended care services unless 
such individual undergoes a preadmission 
screening and assessment as provided in sec- 
tion 2104 of this Act, and the neeq for such 
services has been approved under such indi- 
vidual's plan of care under such section 
2104.”. 

(b) Section 
amended—. 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (8); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (9) as 
paragraph (11); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (8) the 
following: 

“(9) provides an adequate referral service 
for patients with respect to services available 
to them under title XXI of this Act; 


1861(e) of such Act is 
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“(10) provides that every patient who is 
an eligible individual under title XXI of 
this Act, prior to discharge from such in- 
stitution, shall be screened and assessed by 
a preadmission screening and assessment 
team designated under such title XXI if 
the physician attending such patient deter- 
mines that such patient requires any serv- 
ices provided under such title XXI; and”. 

(c) Section 1861(j) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (14); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (15) as 
paragraph (17); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (14) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(15) provides an adequate referral sery- 
ice for patients with respect to services 
available to them under title XXI of this 
Act; 

“(16) provides that every patient who is 
an eligible individual under title XXI of 
this Act, prior to or upon admission to such 
institution, shall be screened and assessed 
by a preadmission screening and assessment 
team designated under such title XXI for 
the purpose of determining if care in such 
institution is appropriate for such individ- 
ual; and”. 

MEDICAID AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 1902(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (42); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (43) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (43) the 
following: 

“(44) (A) provide that no service defined 
in section 2102 of this Act shall be provided 
or paid for under the State plan for any 
individual who is an eligible individual 
under title XXI of this Act; and 

“(B) provide that no long-term care serv- 
ices shall be provided or paid for under the 
State plan for any individual who is an eligi- 
ble individual under title XXI of this Act 
unless such individual has undergone a pre- 
admission screening and assessment as pro- 
vided in section 2104 of this Act, and the 
need for such services has been approved un- 
der such individual's plan of care under 
section 2104.”. 

(b) Section 1903 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(s) The amount otherwise payable under 
the preceding provisions of this section for 
each fiscal year shall be reduced as provided 
in section 2110 of this Act for States par- 
ticipating in title XXI.“. 

(c) The first sentence of section 1905(c) 
of such Act is amended by striking out and“ 
before “(4)" and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
„ (5) provides an adequate referral service 
for patients with respect to services avail- 
able to them under title XXI of this Act, and 
(6) provides that every patient who is an 
eligible individual under title XXI, prior to 
or upon admission to such institution, shall 
be screened and assessed by a preadmission 
assessment and screening team designated 
under title XXI of this Act for the purpose 
of determining if care in such institution is 
appropriate for such patient”. 

SOCIAL SERVICES AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 5. Section 2003(d)(1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
subparagraph (J); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (K) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (K) 
the following: 
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“(L) (i) provide that no service defined in 
section 2102 of this Act shall be provided or 
paid for under the State plan for any in- 
dividual who is an eligible ingiwidual under 
title XXI of this Act; and 

„(u) provide that no long-term care serv- 
ices shall be provided or paid for under the 
State plan for any individual who is an eligi- 
ble individual under title XXI of this Act 
unless such individual has undergone a pre- 
admission screening and assessment as pro- 
vided in section 2104 of this Act, and the 
need for such services has been approved 
under such individual's plan of care under 
section 2104.“ 

LIMITATION ON FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN CAPI- 

TAL EXPENDITURES WITH RESPECT TO PRO- 

VIDERS OF SERVICES UNDER TITLE XXI 


Sec. 6. (a)(1) Section 1122(a) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by striking out 
“title V, XVIII, and XIX“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “titles V, XVIII, XIX, and XXI”. 

(2) Section 1122(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “titles, V, XVIII, 
and XIX”, by striking out titles V. XVIII. 
and XIX", and by inserting in lieu thereof in 
each instance “titles V, XVIII, XIX, and 
XXI“. 

(3) Section 1122 0d) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “title V, XVIII, or 
XIX" and inserting in lieu thereof “title V, 
XVIII, XIX, or XXI". 

(4) Section 1122(e) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “titles V, XVIII, and 
XIX” and inserting in lieu thereof “titles V, 
XVIII, XIX, and XXI”. 

(b) Section 1122 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

For purposes of this section the term 
‘health care facility’ includes any entity pro- 
viding services for which payment may be 
made under title XXT, and the term ‘capital 
expenditure’ includes the establishment of 
any such entity providing services for which 
payment may be made under title XXT with- 
out regard to the dollar amount involved.“ 

EFFECII.N DATES; REPORTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Tze amendments made by this 
Act shali become effcctive on January 1, 1982 
and shal! remain in effect until December 31, 
1987. 

(b)(1) The Secretary of Health and Hu- 
man Services shall monitor the effect of the 
amendments made by this Act with respect 
to any changes in the utilization of inpatient 
services, any changes in the utilization of 
the various types of services provided under 
titles XV II. XIX. XX. and XXI of the So- 
cial Security Act, and any other trends in 
costs or utilization rates of various services, 
and shall also test and evaluate the effects 
of implementing a copayment requirement 
beginning with the first visit as compared to 
a copayment requirement under such title 
XXI beginning after twenty-five visits. The 
Secretary shall submit an interim report to 
the Congress with respect to such monitoring 
not later than January 1. 1984, and a final 
report not later than January 1, 1988. 

(2) The Comptroller General of ihe United 
States shall also conduct an ongoing evalu- 
ation of the effect of the amendments made 
by this Act with respect to utilization of 
services, and shall submit an interim report 
to the Congress with respect to such eval- 
uation not later than January 1, 1984, and 
a final report not later than January 1, 1988. 


(3) The reports submitted under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) shall each include a 
recommended strategy for implementing title 
XXI of the Social Security Act on a national 
basis, with particular emphasis on imple- 
mentation at the State and local levels. Such 
reports shall include— 

(A) an analysis of potential obstacles to 
such implementation; 

(B) suggested legislative changes which 
May be necessary to ensure effective and 
efficient implementation; and 
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(C) a detailed plan for such implementa- 
tion. 

(4) The Office of Management and Budget 
shall prepare an analysis of the budgetary 
impact of the implementation of such title 
on a national basis, and shall submit an in- 
terim report to the Congress with respect 
to such analysis not later than January 1, 
1984. and a final report not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1988. 


GROWTH IN MEDICAID NURSING HOME EXPENDITURES 


In billions of dollars 


ICF/ICF/ 
Rex- 
penditures 


Title 19 
per dollar 
SNF/ICF 


Total title 
19 ex- SNF ex- 
penditure penditure 


SS SFS 
888896 
29888 
28 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator Packwoop as 
well as Senators HEINZ, MATSUNAGA, MOY- 
NIHAN, Pryor, COCHRAN, and RIEGLE in 
introducing today a bill to create a new 
title—title XXI—of the Social Security 
Act. The purpose of this legislation is 
to demonstrate the feasibility of a com- 
prehensive system of noninstitutional 
long-term-care services for the aged and 
disabled. Our emphasis here is on non- 
institutional, for our intent is to insure 
that those Americans who are aged 65 
and over and those who are disabied are 
assisted in remaining as functionally 
independent as possible in their own 
communities. 

It has become increasingly obvious, Mr. 
President, that we must revise our poli- 
cies governing the provision of services 
to those who require long-term care. 
Placing people in nursing homes may be 
appropriate in certain cases; but just as 
frequently such placements can have ad- 
verse social and economic effects on our 
elderly and disabled citizens, on our 
health care system, and on the public 
budget. This is especially true when the 
only reason people are in nursing homes 
is because adequate services are not 
available in their own community. 

The evidence of the past 15 years of 
increasing nursing home usage at in- 
creasing public cost suggests the need 
for reevaluating our current long-term- 
care policies and programs. A look for- 
ward to the next two decades would seem 
to compel such a reevaluation. First, 
the United States is undergoing signifi- 
cant demographic change in the age 
composition of its population. Both the 
absolute numbers and the proportion of 
the population over 65 are on the rise. 
This year there are more than 25 million 
men and women over 65 years of age; 
by the year 2000, this number will rise 
to more than 32 million. In percentage 
terms, 9.8 percent of the population in 
1970 was over 65; this figure rose to 11.2 
percent in 1989 and is projected to be 
12.2 percent by 2000. About 15 percent 
of these elderly are either bedridden or 
require assistance in the basic functions 
of daily living. As the post-World War II 
baby boom ages, the need for a compre- 
hensive and efficacious long-term-care 
system will become more acute. 
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The pressures on our long-term care 
system created by an aging population 
will be compounded by the shifting com- 
position of the labor force. As more 
women and young people enter the work 
force, the component of long-term care 
formerly supplied by the family will de- 
crease. Public and private initiatives will 
be required to facilitate the working 
family’s efforts to care for its aged and 
disabled members without having to re- 
sort to institutionalization. 


The growth in the population in need 
of some long-term care services, com- 
bined with the absence of an effective 
system of noninstitutional long-term 
care, has already led to seriously inad- 
equate living situations for many elderly 
and disabled individuals. First, a signif- 
icant number of needy aged and disabled 
do not receive publicly provided serv- 
ices of any kind; they are unknown by 
our official systems of health and social 
services, coping as best they can. Some 
are doing well, with the help of friends 
and family; some are not. Many others 
are insufficiently or inappropriately 
served in hospitals and nursing homes. 
Finally, substantial numbers of individ- 
uals are overserved in their present lo- 
cations. Nearly 1 million Americans are 
now residents of nursing homes, even 
though leading health experts estimate 
that thousands of them—anywhere from 
10 to 25 percent—do not need this level 
of care. Moreover, because nursing 
homes are crowded with individuals who 
could more appropriately be served in 
noninstitutional settings, these same 


nursing homes do not have room for 
thousands of chronically impaired pa- 
tients who are forced to remain in even 


more expensive acute care hospital beds. 
In both instances, the Government, 
through medicare and medicaid, pays a 
substantial portion of an unnecessarily 
costly bill. 


The costs of this inefficient use of our 
institutional services are extremely high, 
from both a social and financial stand- 
point. Individuals placed in institutions 
suffer a variety of costs: They are up- 
rooted from their homes, they are sev- 
ered from normal ccntact with their 
family, friends, and community. They 
experience a serious loss of personal in- 
dependence and the dignity and self- 
esteem which accompany it. In many 
cases there is even a loss of life-long pos- 
sessions. I believe strongly that when- 
ever possible such institutionalization 
and its disruptive effects should be 
avoided. 


From a monetary standpoint, unnec- 
essary nursing home placement also has 
a negative impact. The alarming escala- 
tion in the costs of nursing home care is 
an increasingly onerous burden on both 
the individual and the Government. In 
1978, $8.8 billion in public money was 
spent on nursing home care; this figure 
will become $11 billion in 1981. In far too 
many cases individuals enter institutions 
as nonmedicaid private patients and 
then, shortly after, their resources de- 
pleted, they become medicaid eligible. 
The current portion of the Federal 
medicaid budget that goes to financing 
nursing home care is over 40 percent. 
Long-term care is the fastest growing 
part of medicaid. In 1970, only 25 per- 
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cent of medicaid funds went to nursing 
home payments. 

The search for alternatives to inap- 
propriate institutionalization is not 
made easy by the current confusion of 
programs and lack of a clear strategy 
which encourages and facilitates nonin- 
stitutional care. Both medicare and 
medicaid, for instance, have a strong in- 
stitutional bias in the services they fund 
and the situations in which these serv- 
ices will be covered. Some services are 
paid for only if provided in a hospital or 
nursing home, but not in the individual's 
own home. Existing long-term care 
services are supported by differing fund- 
ing streams and have widely ranging ad- 
ministrative arrangements, eligibility re- 
quirements and benefits. This fragmen- 
tation means that services for older and 
disabled people in need of long-term 
care will vary from community to com- 
munity and State to State; they may be 
multiple, parallel, overlapping, noncon- 
tinuous or even not provided at all. The 
common denominator is confusion. 

In seeking a clearer strategy for non- 
institutional long-term care, we have 
focused on two questions: 

How can we keep individuals out of 
hospitals and nursing homes when an 
institution is not needed? 

How can we, at the same time, provide 
care to individuals in their homes or 
their communities and help them lead as 
independent lives as possible through 
support and self-care? 

In title XXI, we are proposing an ap- 
proach which we think may offer an- 
swers to these questions. 

Under title XXI, noninstitutional long- 
term care services currently provided 
under medicare, medicaid, or social serv- 
ices—titles XVIII, XIX, and XX of the 
Social Security Act—would be combined 
and would be supplemented with certain 
additional services to create a more com- 
prehensive set of community-based long- 
term care services. Home health care, 
homemaker-home health aides, adult 
day care, and respite care services would 
be covered. Any person who is aged 65 or 
over or who is disabled would be eligible 
for title XXI services. 

The needs of each individual for serv- 

ces will be evaluated by a preadmission 
screening and assessment team (the 
PAT), composed of health and social 
service professionals. The purpose of the 
PAT is to devise a plan of care specifi- 
cally tailored for each individual. The 
PAT’s will also assist the individual in 
obtaining needed services and conduct 
periodic reassessments to update care. 
The PAT's will especially seek to divert 
persons away from skilled and interme- 
diate nursing facilities and hospitals to 
community-based care whenever a less 
restrictive and less institutional level of 
care is more appropriate. 

While the Federal Government will 
assume most of the costs of title XXI 
services, a copayment system will be 
tested for individuals participating in 
the program, in recognition of the very 
real need to control the long-term care 
budget. Those individuals whose incomes 
qualify them for medicaid will be exempt 
from copayments; those with incomes at 
$12,000 or less will be eligible for a speci- 
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fied number of free services before they 
begin to make copayments; and those 
with incomes above $12,000 will make 
copayments beginning with the first 
service. Thus the individual’s share will 
be based entirely on his or her ability to 
pay. 

As you can see, title XXI is a very am- 
bitious program. Even as I have great 
hopes for the title XXI approach, our 
bill has been fashioned with the aware- 
ness that its concepts must be fully tested 
and that changes will likely be made as 
we proceed with its implementation. 
With this in mind, the bill we are intro- 
ducing today calls for a 6-year, 10-State 
demonstration of the title XXI program. 

The experience of these 10 States will 
provide Congress with the information 
upon which subsequent decisions can be 
based. By designing title XXI as a dem- 
onstration, we expect to be able to learn 
which program features, which provi- 
sions and conditions, best meet the needs 
of older and disabled Americans before 
embarking on the program nationwide. 
We know too little about the level of de- 
mand that may exist for these services, 
too little about the costs and financing 
arrangements and too little about the or- 
ganizational aspects of screening and 
assessment teams and service delivery 
mechanisms. For these reasons, we have 
opted for a 6-year demonstration project 
on a sufficiently large scale so we will be 
able to recommend to our colleagues at 
the end of that time the adoption of a 
well-tested and well-proved concept us 
national policy. 

Title XXI is not an entirely untested 
or unproved concept, however. We have 
found encouragement in the diverse proj- 
ects now underway in various parts of 
the country which share numerous fea- 
tures with our title XXI legislation. They 
have demonstrated, each in different 
ways, that we can do a much better joo 
in providing comfortable, safe and nor- 
mal environments for the aged and dis- 
abled, and that we can do so in a cost- 
effective way. For many, a greater inde- 
pendence can be achieved through 
accessibility to a rather simple set of 
services and supports. If we can provide 
in the community a range of services 
which can help the elderly and disabled 
meet their needs for limited or temporary 
assistance, we will enrich their lives and 
our own as well. 

In closing, I must again stress that in- 
stitutional care is expensive, and that 
unnecessary institutional care is waste- 
ful of both dollars and lives. Society’s 
overreliance on and overuse of nursing 
homes has serious adverse economic, 
psychological and social effects on the 
elderly and disabled, their families and 
those third party payers, including the 
Federal Government, and ultimately the 
taxpayer, who share these burdens. 

Mr. President, for these compelling 
reasons, I urge my colleagues to join us in 
support of this worthy and much overdue 
riece of legislation. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
Pleased to join Senators Packwoop and 
BRADLEVY in cosponsoring the Non-Insti- 
tut onal Acute and Long Term Care Sery- 
ices for the Elderly and Disabled Act of 
1981. This legislation will create a new 
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title XXI under the Social Security Act 
with the express purpose of establishing 
10 statewide demonstration projects to 
implement and coordinate a system of 
noninstitutional long-term-care services 
for our chronically ill elderly and dis- 
abled citizens. 

The idea of providing home health care 
services to elderly and disabled persons 
is not new. Indeed, organized home care 
services have existed in the United States 
since the last quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury. But real impetus for such activities 
has come only in the last two decades. 
During this latter period of development, 
there was a good deal of discussion about 
definitions. Should the health professions 
refer to organized“ or “coordinated” 
home care services? According to the 
Public Health Service's survey of coordi- 
nated home care programs, “coordi- 
nated” won out. The new accepted defi- 
nition of home care is this: 

A coordinated home care program is one 
that is centrally administered, and that 
through coordinated planning, evaluation, 
and follow-up procedure provides for physi- 
cian-directed medical, nursing, social, and 
related services to selected patients at home. 


Essentially, this definition serves the 
purpose of this legislation. What is new 
is that we propose to assure these serv- 
ices on a statewide systematic basis with 
general Federal guidelines while leaving 
the “how to” up to those 10 chosen 
States. 

It is more than interesting that today 
we suggest a return to a practice that 
was the norm 50 years ago. Again I quote 
from the Public Health Service’s report: 

Until the emergence, in the last 50 years. 
of the hospital as the core for the provision 
of services for major illness, the home was 
the locale for medical treatment. The well- 
to-do patient rarely thought of going to the 
hospital and was treated at home by the 
physician, with the day-to-day care often 
the responsibility of the family. The atti- 
tude that only the poor or homeless went 
to the hospital was reflected in one of the 
three principles set forth by the Boston Dis- 
pensary in 1976. They established the first 
home care program stating: “Those who 
have seen better days may be comforted 
without being humiliated, and all the poor 
receive the benefit of a charity. The more 
refined as it is the more secret”. Thus the 
Dispensary would provide the home care, 
and the needy could avoid the social stigma 
attached to institutional care. 


Times have changed. We no longer 
view the hospital in this light. We all 
know of the CAT scanner and other 
sophisticated equipment used in our 
most prestigious institutions. We know 
this, and we want this. Hospitals now 
are places to make us well, and they are 
more convenient for doctors- caring for 
their patients. However, in spite of our 
new view of the hospital, the question 
remains whether we all need this level 
of care: It is costly, and someone must 
ray for that CAT scanner and all the 
wonderful lifesaving equipment and 
highly trained personnel that we all 
want, and unfortunately may one day 
need. After all, our lives could depend 
upon it. 

At the same time health care costs 
and available data provided by organiza- 
tions, such as the New York Statewide 
Professional Standards Review Council, 
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Inc. and its 16 professional standards 
review organizations PSRO's) in their 
two 1-day censuses taken in 1979 and 
1980, do give us pause. The 1979 1-day 
census taken in 285 New York hospitals 
showed 3,961 people awaiting placement 
to lower levels of care for an average of 
53 days at $200 per day (statewide aver- 
age) to the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. On February 28, 1980, the situa- 
tion had worsened: 239 hospitals had 
4,424 patients in acute care beds who did 
not require that level of care, an in- 
crease of 12 percent over the 1979 1 day 
census. The average length of stay was 
now 74.3 days, an increase of more than 
57 percent over 1979. In 1980, the tax- 
Payers and patients, through medicare 
and medicaid spent $240 million on un- 
necessary acute care services to main- 
tain patients at levels that were deter- 
mined to be inappropriate by the 
PSRO’s. All of these patients required 
lower levels of care in skilled nursing 
homes, intermediate care facilities, and 
home care programs. 

In my State, which has so often been 
the model for innovative health care 
programs, we recognized the backlog in 
our hospitals as well as the shortage of 
skilled nursing beds for these patients. In 
response to this need, a new law was 
passed establishing the “Nursing Home 
Without Walls” State demonstration 
program. The chairman of the New York 
State Senate Health Committee stated 
at the time: 

Many elderly were placed in nursing homes 
prematurely either because families could no 
longer care for them or the care available in 
the community was inadequate. Rather than 
meet the increasing demand for long term 
care through construction of more nursing 
homes, thus paying for bricks and mortar, 
available funds would be more appropriately 
directed toward provisions of patient care. 
It has been determined that approximately 
20 percent of the cost of residential health 
facility care is allocated to capital costs. The 
physical and psychological benefits to the 
patient, as well as the fiscal benefits dictated 
the development of this alternative, non- 


institutional method of providing long term 
care. 


New York State initially approved nine 
programs to participate in the home 
health care demonstration project serv- 
ing the medicaid eligible population. The 
program has continued to grow. 

Fortunately, the legislation that I am 
supporting today will go beyond the 
medicaid-only population. In addition to 
title XIX beneficiaries, who are disabled 
and eligible for medical assistance, per- 
sons 65 or older and disabled people 
qualifying for benefits under titles II, 
XVI, or XVIII can receive benefits under 
this program. All current noninstitu- 
tional home health care services under 
titles XVIII, XTX, and XX of the Social 
Security Act will be combined under the 
same act creating a new title XXI. Pro- 
spective clients will receive a compre- 
hensive assessment and screening to de- 
termine which services they need to 
maintain or improve their health. Vari- 
ous reimbursement methods such as the 
prospective methodology used in the New 
York State program, will be used to test 
the program's ability to contain costs. In 
a period of rapidly rising health care 
costs, this 6-year demonstration will give 
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us information that we need in providing 
health care for an aging population. 

© Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with Senator PACK- 
woop and others in cosponsoring legis- 
lation which provides for a 6-year dem- 
onstration program of noninstitutional 
long-term care services for the elderly 
and disabled. 

Over the last two decades, definite 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of programs for the elderly. We 
have witnessed the establishment of a 
vast network of community-based pro- 
grams such as multipurpose senior cen- 
ters. We have also seen, throughout the 
years, the steady growth and expansion 
of nursing home facilities and services. 
Initiatives in most recent years have 
sought to refine the networks already 
set in place. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, while 
we have worked toward expansion of so- 
cial services to the elderly, and have 
sought and achieved notable improve- 
ments in nursing homes throughout the 
country, we have consistently neglected 
to address what has now become a glar- 
ing gap in our long-term care policy. 
And we are now long overdue in estab- 
lishing a comprehensive long-term 
health care policy for our Nation. 

The cost of nursing home care sery- 
ices is the fastest growing category of 
all health expenditures. Expenditures 
for nursing home care services (com- 
bined public and private) in 1979 was 
just under $18 billion. If we are to con- 
tinze our present health care delivery 
system without making the needed 
changes it is estimated that by 1990 
combined public and private expendi- 
tures will reach $76 billion. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of 
these nursing home care expenditures 
could be avoided—if there were some al- 
ternative to such costly institutional 
care. For this reason, it is imperative 
that we target our energies toward de- 
veloping services between the two ex- 
tremes that I mentioned earlier. It is in 
this middle section along the continuum 
of care where we must expand such 
things as home health services, home- 
maker home health aide services, adult 
day services, respite care, and many 
other invaluable services. 

One provision of this bill which I know 
will have a dramatic effect upon the re- 
duction of unnecessary institutionaliza- 
tion is the requirement, as a condition 
for participation in the medicare and 
medicaid programs, that all patients be 
screened before entering a nursing home 
to determine whether or not such care 
is really necessary. 


I say that I know this provision will 
reduce unnecessary institutionalization, 
and in turn nursing home expenditures, 
because in 1978, during my days as Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas, we instituted a small 
project with these same requirements, 
hoping it would divert people from be- 
ing inappropriately admitted into nurs- 
ing homes. The results were dramatic. 
During a 5-month pilot period, 534 per- 
sons were referred for nursing home 
care through the regular social service 
channels. Two hundred and thirty of 
them were diverted through the pread- 
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mission screening process. Admittedly, 
this was a very modest project. But it 
certainly impressed upon me the differ- 
ence a program such as this can make. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 

am proud to join in cosponsoring this 
bill, and would like to commend Sen- 
ators Packwoop and BRADLEY, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, for their efforts 
on behalf of the elderly and disabled of 
our country. 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
state my cosponsorship for a bill intro- 
duced by my colleague, Senator Pack- 
woop—the Non-Institutional Acute 
and Long-term Care Services for the 
Elderly and Disabled Act. This urgently 
needed legislation would amend the So- 
cial Security Act to provide a new title 
XXI, establishing a 6-year demonstra- 
tion program of comprehensive, com- 
munity-based, noninstitutional acute 
and long-term-care services for indi- 
viduals aged 65 and over, and those with 
chronic disabilities. 

There is nothing more debilitating and 
painful to a person who requires medi- 
cal treatment than a long period of 
hospitalization or placement in an in- 
termediate-care facility or related nurs- 
ing institution. This long-term institu- 
tional placement is not only painful for 
the individual who must suffer the iso- 
lation from family, friends, and com- 
munity activities; this experience also 
brings suffering upon the individual’s 
family and friends who lose the oppor- 
tunity to maintain contact with their 
loved ones. During this era of family 
fragmentation and rapid community 
change, we need to make every possible 
effort to insure that our health policies 
provide optimal services, are cost effec- 
tive, and, also, encourage the integrity 
of families throughout the Nation. 

One major purpose of this legislation 
is to provide eligible individuals a range 
of benefits that would minimize the time 
they need to spend away from their fam- 
ilies in long-term-care facilities. 

These services include home health, 
and homemaker health aide services, 
adult day care services and other benefits 
which will increase the likelihood of the 
aged and the disabled to be treated at 
home, in their communities. 


In addition, this legislation has another 
important purpose. The act will man- 
date adequate assessment of individuals 
who must be placed in long-term care 
facilities to insure that these decisions 
are made in a careful and knowledgeable 
way. While it is true that some individ- 
uals are best cared for in an institutional 
context, there is nothing more tragic and 
wasteful than inappropriate institution- 
alization. It should be noted that nothing 
in this act will interfere with already ex- 
isting assessment procedures that agen- 
cies utilize to determine the best service 
option for a given individual. Rather, this 
act will mandate the necessity of an ade- 
quate screening and evaluation procedure 
in localities where this critical decision- 
making is not already systematically 
utilized. 

In considering the merits of this pro- 
posed legislation, my colleagues should 
also recognize the cautious, incremental 
nature of this act. The bill calls for a 6- 
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year demonstration period during which 
the feasibility of this comprehensive ap- 
proach to long-term care in noninstitu- 
tional settings can be fully evaluated. 
During this interval we will assess the 
costs and efficiency of this new approach, 
and will then be in a realistic position to 
improve, expand, change, or reconsider 
long-term care services. For example, 
three different methods of reimburse- 
ment will be utilized by this act, to de- 
termine the most cost-effective and effi- 
cient way of providing services under title 
XXI. 


Further, while the Congressional 
Budget Office has estimated that this bill 
may cost an additional $200 million, 
their estimates do not include offsets in 
other costs to the Federal Government. 
From 1966 to 1975, nursing home ex- 
penditures rose more than 500 percent. 
If this legislation is passed, the Federal 
Government may save considerably more 
than the cost of this program in inap- 
propriate placements in long-term care. 
and in utilizing the family as a natural 
caring agent for the aged and the dis- 
abled. I emphasize again, that this pro- 
posal is a carefully designed experiment, 
that will permit us to test the benefits of 
a new comprehensive approach to long- 
term care in a realistic and cautious 
manner. Apart from the obvious humani- 
tarian merits of this bill, I urge you coz- 
sicer the potential financial savings that 
may result. At this time of fiscal re- 
straint, we must nevertheless be willing 
to support new initiatives that have a 
likely prospect of providing answers to 
difficult, and expensive problems. 


Consolidating programs in a limited 
number of demonstration projects will 
offer an opportunity to test the merits 
of a coordinated approach to long-term 
care services. I urge your enthusiastic 
support for this proposal.® 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join today with my distin- 
guished colleagues Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
BRADLEY, and others in introducing legis- 
lation to institute a critically needed sys- 
tem of community-based, long-term-care 
services. This legislation would create a 
new title XXI under the Social Security 
Act and will be tested through a 6-year 
demonstration program in 10 States. 


The chairman of the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, I am especially 
aware of the existing inaccessibility and 
barriers to appropriate noninstitutional 
care services for older Americans. These 
difficulties are also experienced by mil- 
lions of younger disabled citizens. And 
the families of all are traumatically 
affected. 


Mr. President, despite the billions of 
public dollars being currently spent on 
long-term care services—principally un- 
der the medicare, medicaid, and title XX 
programs—the needs of millions of indi- 
viduals and families persistently fail to 
be met. Although hard evidence regard- 
ing unmet need is difficult to obtain, CBO 
estimates that in 1976, 1.4 to 2.2 million 
adults went without necessary home 
health care or day care, and by 1985, that 
estimate is expected to rise to 2.9 to 4.3 
million. 
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The problems in the current system— 
or more appropriately, the current non- 
system—abound. 

The present nonsystem of long-term 
care is highly fragmented, both in terms 
of financing and service delivery. A mul- 
titude of programs and agencies at the 
Federal, State, and local levels are in- 
volved in long-term care. HHS lists 26 
different Federal programs that provide 
resources for persons with long-term- 
care needs. These 26 programs fund simi- 
lar services as well as different services, 
but each has its legislatively mandated 
eligibility requirements, benefit coverage, 
regulations for provider participation, 
administrative structures, and service- 
delivery mechanisms. But all 26 operate 
fairly independently at each level of 
government. 

The present nonsystem of long-term 
care is strongly biased in favor of institu- 
tional care. In 1978, 39.2 percent of med- 
icaid expenditures—the principal source 
of public funding for long-term care— 
went for institutional care, while 1.1 per- 
cent was spent for home health services. 

For the millions of families that wish 
to contribute to the care of a functionally 
impaired family member, there exists few 
supports to assist them in their efforts. 
To the contrary, the heavy financial 
burdens that individuals and families 
must bear under the current nonsystem 
encourages them to institutionalize their 
needy family member in order to receive 
financial and service assistance. 

Because programmatic biases and bar- 
riers for families, many persons with 
some needs for long-term care receives 
inappropriate and unnecessary levels of 
care. CBO has estimated that at least 
10 to 20 percent of all skilled nursing fa- 
cility patients and 20 to 40 percent of all 
intermediate care facility residents are 
probably receiving unnecessarily high 
levels of care. 

The current nonsystem of long-term 
care has created wide variations in long- 
term care services across the States. For 
example, the State of New York alone ac- 
counts for 81,2 percent of all home health 
service expenditures, and 58.3 percent of 
institutional long-term care services. On 
the other hand, Mississippi consumes 
only 0.1 percent of home health expendi- 
tures, and 1.8 percent of institutional 
long-term care services. 


Costs of the current nonsystem of 
long-term care have been skyrocketing. 
From fiscal year 1965 to 1977, national 
expenditures for nursing home care alone 
grew from $1.3 billion to $12.6 billion, an 
increase of 869 percent. In more relative 
terms, national expenditures for nursing 
home care have grown from 3.3 percent 
of all national health expenditures in fis- 
cal year 1965 to 7.8 percent of all national 
health expenditures in fiscal year 1977. 


Mr. President, the bill we are introduc- 
ing today would establish a very impor- 
tant service delivery model and provide 
some vital information upon which to 
proceed to address the critical concerns I 
have outlined. Title XXI would provide 
an array of less costly, and, we believe, 
more appropriate tyres of services for 
older and disabled Americans in need. 
Plans of care would be developed for 
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each eligible client in order to insure 
that clients receive the most necessary 
and appropriate services for their needs. 
Most importantly, the title XXI demon- 
stration would test three different re- 
imbursement methodologies to discern 
the most cost effective way to finance 
these important services. 

I do, however, have some concerns 
with this proposed title XXI legislation. 
Cost estimates of the long-term health 
care demonstration program are $1.2 bil- 
lion for a 6-year period. It is my view 
that the Congress should undertake floor 
consideration of such costly legislation 
only after there has been a chance to 
observe the results of the current efforts 
to reduce spending and cut taxes. Should 
these efforts have their expected results, 
the economy will be revitalized, which 
will provide us with the added revenues 
to make new important programs more 
feasible. 

In addition, there is a substantive 
reason to move very carefully and de- 
liberately on the title XXI legislation. 
Just this past September, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
awarded $12 million to 27 States to test 
new systems for providing long-term 
care health and social services to elderly 
and disabled Americans. As the Congress 
takes action on the title XXI legislation, 
we must be sure that we are not dupli- 
cgt'ng these channeling grants, or any 
other ongoing efforts. 

Mr. President, I commend my distin- 
guished colleague from Oregon and his 
staff for the vast amount of thorough, 
thoughtful effort devoted to the develop- 
ment of this legislation. This bill repre- 
sents an extremely important step to- 
ward addressing some of the gravest, 
security-threatening problems facing 
many older and disabled Americans 
today.@ 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 862. A bill to amend the Potato Re- 
search and Promotion Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

POTATO RESEARCH AND PROMOTION ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing amendments to the 
Potato Research and Promotion Act of 
1971. It established the National Potato 
Promotion Board and gave it the author- 
ity to assess potato producers up to 1- 
cent per hundredweight to fund advertis- 
ing and marketing programs, export pro- 
motion, and research and development 
assistance 

Although that assessment rate has re- 
mained constant since 1971, the consumer 
price index has risen over 100 percent. In 
order to continue providing this impor- 
tant marketing and research assistance, 
the National Potato Council feels it is 
necessary to change the method by which 
the assessment is calculated. This bill will 
allow the council to assess potato pro- 
ducers no more than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the immediate past 10-year aver- 
age price received by growers, as reported 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This formula change will link the assess- 
ment to the value of potatoes themselves, 
rather than set it at an arbitrary level 
which inflation rapidly erodes. 
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Like the original assessment formula, 
this new formula will have to be approved 
by growers in a referendum; even then 
support is expected to be very strong. 
More than 97 percent of growers partic- 
ipate in the current program and, at the 
last annual meeting of the potato coun- 
cil, there was enacted a resolution of sup- 
port for the new formula. The Potato 
Promotion Board has been of great assist- 
ance to growers in the past 10 years. It 
has created an industrywide merchandiz- 
ing program, educated consumers with 
award-winning advertising, promoted 
potato exports and made important ac- 
complishments in the area of potato re- 
search and development. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting this measure, 
the text of which is reproduced here for 
their convenience, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 862 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the Potato Research and 
Promotion Act of 1981.” 

REQUIRED TERMS IN PLANS 

Section 308(e) of the Potato Research and 
Promotion Act (7 U.S.C. 2671) is amended by 
striking out all existing language and sub- 
stituting the following: Providing that the 
board shall recommend to the Secretary and 
the Secretary shall fix the assessment rate re- 
quired for such costs as may be incurred pur- 
suant to subsection (d) of this section: Pro- 
vided, That the rate of assessment for fiscal 
year 1982 and each year thereafter shall not 
exceed one-half of 1 percent of the immedi- 
ate past ten year United States average price 
received by growers as reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

REQUIREMENT OF REFERENDUM 

section 314 (7 U.S.C. 2623) of the Potato 
Research and Promotion Act is amended by 
the addition of the following statement: The 
failure of potato producers to approve an 
amendment to any Potato Research and Pro- 
motion plan shall not be deemed to in- 
validate the plan existing at the time amend- 
ments are being voted upon. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself. Mr. 
HeEFLIN, and Mr. DeConcrnr) : 
S. 863. A bill to establish a uniform law 
on the subject of bankruptcies; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
UNIFORM BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas rises today to introduce on 
behalf of Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. DECONCINI 
and himself a bill making technical 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Reform 
Act of 1978. This bill, with some tech- 
nical corrections, has the same proyi- 
sions as S. 658, the technical amend- 
ments bill considered in the 96th Con- 
gress. Such provisions passed the Senate 
three. times by unanimous consent last 
Congress. 


Passage of the technical amendments 
bill is needed immediately to reduce the 
adverse and severe ramifications already 
plaguing the Nation’s bankruptcy courts 
since the 1978 Bankruptcy Code went 
into effect. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 863 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 11 OF 
THE UNITED STATES CODE 


SECTION 1. (a) Section 101(2)(D) of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “or all” immediately after 
business“. 

(b) Section 101 (8) (B) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the colon at the end thereof and insert- 
ing a semicolon in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 101(9)(B) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“348(d), 502(e) (2).“ immediately after sec- 
tion”. 

(d) Section 101(14) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“and” immediately after trust, 

(e) Section 101(24) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out stock broker“ and inserting stock- 
broker" in lieu thereof. 

(f) Section 101(26)(B) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in clause (i), by striking out “the kind 
specified in subparagraph (A)(i) of this 
paragraph; and“ and inserting “a kind 
specified in subparagraph (A)(i) of this 
paragraph; or” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in clause (il), by striking out sepa- 
rate“ each place it appears and inserting 
“nonpartnership” in lieu thereof and by 
Seriking out “the kind specified in subpara- 
graph (A) (ii)“ and inserting “a kind speci- 
fied in subparagraph (A) (i or (A) (ii) in 
lieu thereof. 

(g) Section 101 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (35), (36) 
(37). (38), (39), and (40) as paragraphs (36), 
(37). (38), (40). (41), and (42) respectively; 
and 

(2) by adding immediately after paragraph 
(34) the following new paragraph: 

“(35) ‘securities clearing agency’ means 
person that is registered as a clearing agency 
under section 17A of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78q-1), or whose busi- 
ness is confined to the performance of func- 
tions of a clearing agency with respect to 
‘exempted securities’, as defined in section 
3(12) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 780 (12)) for the 
purposes of such section 17A;”. 

(h) Section 101 (36) (A) (xii) of title 11 of 
the United States Code, as so redesignated, 
is amended by striking out “is the subject of 
a registration statement” and inserting “is 
recuired to be the subject of a registration 
statement” in lieu thereof. 

(i) Section 101(36) (B) (iii) of title 11 of 
the United States Code, as so redesignated, 
is amended by striking out “commodity” the 
second place it appears. 

(J) Section 101 (36) (B) (vi) of title 11 of 
the United States Code, as so redesignated, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “certificate specified in 
clause (xii) of subparagraph (A)“ and in- 
serting “certificate of a kind specified in 
subparagraph (A (xi) “ in lieu thereof: and 

(2) by striking out “the subject of such 
& registration statement” and inserting “re- 
auired to be the subject of a registration 
statement” in lieu thereof. 

(K) Section 101 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after paragraph (38). as so redesig- 
nated. the following new paragraph: 

“(39) ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico, except for the pur- 
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pose of who may be a debtor under chapter 
9 of this title:“. 

(1) Section 101(41) of title 11 of the 
United States Code, as so redesignated, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(41) ‘stockbroker’ means person 

“(A) with respect to which there is a 
customer, as defined in section 741 of this 
title; and 

(B) that is engaged in the business of 
effecting transactions in securities— 

“(i) for the account of others; or 

(it) with members of the general public, 
from or for such person's own account;”. 

(m) Section 101(42) of title 11 of the 
United States Code, as so redesignated, is 
amended by striking out the period and in- 
serting “; and” in lieu thereof. 

(n) Section 101 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(43) United States’, when used in a geo- 
graphical sense, includes all locations 
where the judicial jurisdiction of the United 
States extends. including territories and 
possessions of the United States.“. 

Sec. 2. Section 102(8) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out continued“ and inserting “contained” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 103(c) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “stockholder” and inserting “stock- 
broker” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 103(d) of title 11 of the Unit-- 
ed States Code is amended by striking out 
“except with respect to section 746(c) which 
applies to margin payments made by any 
debtor to a commodity broker or forward 
con*r.ct merchant". 

Src. 4. (a) Subsections (a) (i). (b)(1), 
and (c)(1) of section 108 of title 11 of the 
United States Code are each amended by 
striking out “and” each place it appears and 
inserting or“ in lieu thereof. 

ib) Subsections (a). (b), and (c) of sec- 
tion 108 of title 11 of the United States 
Code are e2ch amended by inserting “non- 
SrnFruptcy” immediately after applicable“ 
and immediately after “entered in a”. 

(c) Section 108(a) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “. or any 
person to whose rights the trustee succeeds,” 
immediately after “debtor”. 

(d) Section 108(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by— 

(a) Inserting after “bankruptcy court” the 
following: “or for taking other collection 
action, including levy.“. 

Ib) Adding a new subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) If applicable law or an agreement 
suspends the period of limitation for assess- 
ing a tax liability of the debtor as of the com- 
mencement of a case under this title, such 
suspension shall not expire before 90 days fol- 
lowing the earlier of— 

“(1) termination or expiration of the stay 
under section 362 of this title, or 

(2) the date. determined under sections 
362(b)(9) and 505(c) of this title, after 
which assessment of such tax liability is per- 
mitted.“. 

(c) Adding a new subsection (e] to read as 
follows: 

“(e) If applicable law fixes a period for 
filing a petition or otherwise commencing an 
action in the United States Tax Court. or in 
a similar judicial or administrative forum 
under State or local law, and if any such 
act is stayed under section 362 of this title, 
such period shall not expire before 60 days 
after termination or exp‘ration of the stay 
with respect to any such petition or action.“. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 109(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “in the United States,” the first place it 
appears. 

() Section 109(c) (5) (D) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
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out “preference” and inserting “transfer that 
is avoidable under section 547 of this title” 
in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 109(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“stockholder” and inserting “stockbroker” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 6. Section 303(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“against a person“ immediately after case“. 

Sec. 7. Section 303 (j) (2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “debtors” and inserting “debtor” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 8. Section 321(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “a case” and inserting “the case” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 9. Section 322 (b) (1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“required to be" immediately after “bond”. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 326(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “of this title” immediately after 
“Tor 11”. 

(b) Section 326(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The court may deny allowance of 
compensation for services or reimbursement 
of expenses of the trustee if the trustee 
failed to make diligent inquiry into facts 
that would permit denial of allowance under 
section 328(c) of this title or, with knowl- 
edge of such facts, employed a professional 
person under section 327 of this title.”. 

Sec. 11. Section 328(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “unanticipatable” and inserting “not 
capable of being anticipated" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 329(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” the first place it appears and 
inserting or“ in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 329(b)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “trustee” and inserting “estate” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 13. Section 330(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended—— 

(1) by striking out “to any parties in 
interest and to the United States trustee”; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“time, the nature, the extent, and the value 
of such services” and inserting "nature, the 
extent, the value of such services, the time 
spent on such services” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 14, Section 326(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “but not in excess of $20,000, and one 
percent on any amount in excess of $50,000". 

Sec. 14A. Section 330(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out 820“ and inserting in lieu thereof "$45". 

SEc. 14B. Section 330 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(c) In a case under chapter 13 of this 
title the compensation paid to the trustee 
serving in the case shall not be less than 
$10 per month during the administration of 
the plan.“. 

Sec. 15. Section 341 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 341. Notice 


“There shall be given such notice as is 
appropriate, including notice to any holder 
of a community claim, of an order for re- 
lief in a case under this title.“. 

Sec. 16. (a) Section 342 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 342. Meetings of creditors and equity 
security holders 

“(a) In a case under chapter 7 or 11 of 
this title, within a reasonable time after the 
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order for relief in a case under this title, 
there shall be a meeting of creditors. 

“(b) In a case under chapter 13 of this 
title, the court may order a meeting of 
creditors. 

“(c) The court may order a meeting of any 
equity security holders. 

“(d) The court may not preside at, and 
may not attend, any meeting under this 
section.” 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 3 of 
title 11 of the United States Code is amended 
by striking out the items relating to sections 
341 and 342 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“341. Notice. 
“342. Meetings of creditors and equity se- 
curity holders.“ 


Sec. 16A. Section 343 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “34l(a)" and insert- 
ing 342“ in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by striking out “examiner” the last 
place it appears and inserting “examine” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 17. Section 344 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “or in 
accordance with such regulations as may be 
promulgated by the Attorney General" im- 
mediately before the period. 

Sec. 18. Section 345 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) All entities with which such moneys 
are deposited or invested are authorized to 
deposit or invest such moneys as may be 
required under this section.“. 

Sec. 19. (a) Section 346(c)(2) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “operation” and inserting “cor- 
poration” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 346(f) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by deleting “State or 
local”. 

(c) Section 346(g)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out , as adjusted under subsection (J) (5) 
of this section,“. 

td) Section 346(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7). 

Sec. 20. Section 347(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “under chapter 129 of title 28“ and in- 
serting “under section 725 of title 31" in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 21. Section 348(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “means” and inserting “refers to“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 22. Section 349(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) (B). by striking out 
2261) (2)“ and inserting 522 (h) (2)“ in 
eu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “522 
(1)(1)" and inserting “522(h)(2)" in lieu 
thereof. 

SEc. 23. Section 350(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
ou^ a“ and inserting A in lieu thereof. 

SE>. 24. Section 361(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 


Sic. 25. (a) Section 362(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and section 365 of this 
title’ immediately after “of this section”; 


(2) in paragraph (1), by inserting “action 
er’ immediately after other“; and 


(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting or to 
exercise control over property of the estate” 
immediately after “estate” the second place 
it appears. 


(4) in paragraph (8) by striking “court 
concerning the debtor” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “court or similar administrative or 
Judicial forum under State or local law, con- 
cerning the debtor”. 
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(b) Section 362(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by inserting “or to 
the extent that such act is accomplished 
within the period provided under section 547 
(e) (2) of this title“ immediately after 
“title”; 

(2) in paragraph (4) by striking out “or” 
following police“ and inserting “and” in 
lieu thereof; 

(3) m paragraph (6), by striking out “that 
are and inserting “regarding” in lieu there- 
of, by striking out “commodity” immediately 
after forward“, and by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon the following: “, 
or, under subsection (a) of this section, of 
the setoff of any mutual debt and claim of 
a commodity broker, forward contract mer- 
chant, stockbroker, or securities clearing 
agency against the debtor for a margin pay- 
ment, as defined in section 741 or section 
761 of this title, or settlement payment 
arising out of a commodity contract, as de- 
fined in section 761 of this title, forward 
contract, or securities contract, as defined 
in section 741 of this title, against cash, a 
security, or other property held by such 
commodity broker, forward contract mer- 
chant, stockbroker, or securities clearing 
agency to margin, guarantee, or secure such 
commodity contract, forward contract, or se- 
curities contract”; 

(4) in paragraph (7), by striking out 
“said” and inserting the“ in lieu thereof 
and by striking out “or” the last place it 
appears; 

(5) in paragraph (8), by striking out the 
period and inserting a semicolon in lieu 
thereof; and 

(6) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(9) under subsection (a) of this section, 
of the filing of any continuation statement 
or the refiling of any notice of a Federal tax 
lien required by nonbankruptcy law prop- 
erly filed under such law before the date of 
the filing of the petition; or 

“(10) under subsection (a) of this section, 
of the presentment of a negotiable instru- 
ment and the giving of notice of and protest- 
ing dishonor of such an instrument.“ 

(c) Section 362(c) (2) (B) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out and“ and inserting or“ in lieu thereof 

(d) Section 362(d)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “under subsection (a) of 
this section“ immediately after property“ 
the first place it appears; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by inserting “in 
a case under chapter 11 of this title or to 
an effective plan in a case under chapter 13 
of this title, as the case may be” immediately 
after “reorganization”. 

(e) Section 362(e) of title 11 of the Unitea 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by inserting “the 
conclusion of" immediately after “pending”; 
and 

(2) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
court shall order such stay continued in 
effect pending the conclusion of the final 
hearing under subsection (d) of this section 
if there is a reasonable likelihood that the 
party opposing relief from such stay will 
prevail at the conclusion of such final hear- 
ing. If the hearing under this subsection 
is a preliminary hearing, then such final 
hearing shall be commenced not later than 
thirty days after the conclusion of such 
preliminary hearing.”. 

(f) Section 362(f) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“The” and inserting “Upon request of a 
party in interest, the“. and by inserting 
“with or“ immediately after court,“ 


Sec. 26. (a) Section 363(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “whenever acquired” immediately 
after “equivalents” and by inserting “and 
includes the proceeds, products, offspring, 
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rents, or profits-of property subject to a 
security interest as provided in section 
552(b) of this title whether existing before 
or after the commencement of a case under 
this title” immediately after “interest”. 

(b) Section 363(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out (b)“ and inserting 
b) (i)“ in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by adding at the ending thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) If notification is required under sub- 
section (a) of section 7A of the Clayton Act 
(15 U.S.C. 18a) in the case of a transaction 
under this subsection, then— 

“(A) notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
such section, such notification shall be given 
by the trustee; and 

“(B) notwithstanding subsection (b) of 
such section, the required waiting period 
shall end on the tenth day after the date of 
the receipt of such notification, unless the 
court, after notice and hearing, orders other- 
Wise. 

(e) Section 363 (e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting ", with or without a hear- 
ing.“ immediately after court“; and 

(2) by striking out the last sentence. 

(d) Section 363(f)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “such interest” the second place it ap- 
pears and inserting all liens on such prop- 
erty” in lieu thereof. 

(e) Section 363(h) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out im- 
mediately before” and inserting “at the time 
ot“ in lieu thereof. 

(f) Section 363(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“compenation” and inserting compensa- 


tion“ In lieu thereof. 

(g) Section 363(k) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “if 
the holder” and inserting “the holder of such 
claim may bid at such sale, and, if such 


holder” in lieu thereof. 

(h) Section 363(1) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “conditions” and in- 
serting “condition” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “a taking“ and insert- 
ing “or the taking” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by striking out “interests” and insert- 
ing interest“ in lieu thereof. 

(i) Section 363(n) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “void” and inserting 
“avoid” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “voiding” and insert- 
ing “avoiding” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by amending the last sentence to read 
as follows: “In addition to any recovery 
under the preceding sentence, the court may 
grant judgment for punitive damages in 
favor of the estate and against any such 
party that entered into such an agreement 
in willful disregard of this subsection.”. 

(j) Section 363 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(o) In any hearing under this section— 

“(1) the trustee has the burden of proof 
on the issue of adequate protection; and 

“(2) the entity asserting an interest in 
property has the burden of proof on the 
issue of the validity, priority, or extent of 
such interest.“. 

Sec. 27. (a) Section 365 (b) (2) (A) of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting or an insider“ immediately after 
“the debtor”. 

(b) Section 365(c)(1)(A) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the trustee” and in- 
serting “an entity other than the debtor or 
the debtor in possession” in lieu thereof; 
and 
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(2) by inserting “by virtue of the nature 
of such contract or least“ immediately be- 
tore, whether". 

(c) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
365(d) of title 11 of the United States Code 
are each amended by striking out “In” and 
inserting “Notwithstanding section 108(b) 
of this title, in“ in lieu thereof. 

(d) Section 365(d)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
„ subject to the court's approval,” im- 
mediately after “trustee” the first place it 
appears. 

(e) Section 365(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) im paragraph (1), by striking out “or 
lease” each place it appears and inserting “, 
lease, or applicable law” in lieu thereof; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “the 
trustee” and inserting “an entity other than 
the debtor or the debtor in possession” in 
leu thereof. 

(f) Section 365(f)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
& comma immediately after “applicable law”. 

(g) Section 365(h)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “treat the lease” and inserting “treat 
such lease” in lieu thereof. 

(h) Section 365(h)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“under such lease" immediately after 
“debtor”. 

(i) Section 365(h) of the United States 
Code is amended by addition of the follow- 
ing new subsection, 

“(3) In the event that the leasee shall 
elect to treat the lease under this subsec- 
tion as terminated any subleasee, leasehold 
mortgagee or similarly situated entity may 
elect to succeed to the right of the leasee 
to remain in possession.”. 

(j) Section 365 (1) (2) (A) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the comma after “may” and by inserting 
“under such contract immediately after 
“debtor”. 

(k) Section 365(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “to or 
for the benefit of the debtor” immediately 
before the period at the end thereof. 

Sec. 28. Section 366(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“of the commencement of a case under this 
title or” immediately after basis“. 

Sec. 29. Section 501(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“502(e) (2),' immediately before 502 (f) “. 

Sec. 30 (a) Section 502(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “general” immediately before “part- 
ner”. 

(b) Section 502(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(e)(2),” immediately 
after “subsections”; 

(2) by inserting “in lawful currency of 
the United States” immediately after 
“claim” the second place it appears; 

(3) in paragraph (1), by striking out “, 
and unenforceable against” and inserting 
and“ in lieu thereof; 

(4) in paragraph (2), by inserting “other 
than unmatured interest due to an original 
issue discount of less than one-half of 1 
percent of the stated redemption price at 
maturity multiplied by the number of full 
years from the date of original issue to ma- 
turity” immediately after “interest”; 

(5) by striking out paragraph (3) and re- 
designating paragraphs (4), (5). (6), (7). 
(8), and (9) as paragraphs (3), (4), (5), (6). 
(7), and (8) respectively; 

(6) in paragraph (3), as so redesignated, by 
inserting the“ immediately after “exceeds”; 

(7) in paragraph (5), as so redesignated, by 
striking out “the claim” and inserting “such 
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claim” in Heu thereof, by striking out the 
comma alter “petition”, and oy inserting 
“or 523(a)(6)" immediately after *523(a) 
(5)"5 

(8) by amending paragraph (6), as so re- 
designated, to read as foilows: 

(6) if such claim is the claim of a lessor 
for damages resulting from the termination 
of @ lease of real property, such claim ex- 
ceeds— 

“(A) without acceleration, the greater of— 

“(i) the rent reserved for the rental year 
during which such termination occurs; or 

“(il) 15 pecent of the rent reserved tor the 
remaining term of such lease, not to exceed 
the rent reserved for the three years com- 
mencing with the rental year during which 
such termination occurs; plus 

“(B) any unpaid rent due under such lease, 
without acceleration, on the earlier of— 

“(i) the date of the filing of the petition; 
or 

“(il) the date on which such lessor repos- 
sessed, or the lessee surrendered, the leased 
property;"; and 

(9) in paragraph (7), as so redesignated, by 
inserting the claim of an employee“ imme- 
diately before “for damages” by striking out 
“and” in subparagraph (A) (i) and inserting 
“or” in lieu thereof, by striking out “the” 
the first place it appears in subparagraph (B) 
and inserting any“ in lieu thereof, and by 
inserting a comma immediately after “such 
contract” in subparagraph (B). 

(c) Section 502(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “the” 
before “fixing” and by striking out “closing” 
and inserting “administration” in lieu there- 
of; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting “right 
to payment arising from a“ immediately 
after any“ and by striking out “if such 
breach gives rise to a right to payment”. 

(d) Section 502(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “sec- 
tion 542, 543, 550, or 553 of“, by striking out 
“section 522(f), 522(h), 544, 545, 547, 548, 
549, or 724(a) of”, and by striking out “sec- 
tion 522(i), 542, 543, 550, or 553 of”. 

(e) Section 502(e)(1) of title 11, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out and (b)“ and insert- 
ing (b), and (e)“ in lieu thereof and by 
striking out the commas immediately be- 
fore and immediately after or has secured“; 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by inserting “or 
disallowance” immediately after allow- 
ance”; and 

(3) in subparagraph (C), by striking out 
“requests subrogation” and inserting as- 
serts a right of subrogation to the rights of 
such creditor” in lieu thereof, and by strik- 
ing out “to the rights of such creditor”. 

(f) Section 502(h) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out ‘522 
(J)“ and inserting “522” in lieu thereof. 

(g) Section 502(i) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) There shall be allowed a claim for any 
tax liability arising from payment from the 
estate of a claim for wages, salaries, or com- 
missions, including vacation, severance, or 
sick pay, whether or not a proof of such 
claim is filed.’’. 

(h) Section 502(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(j) A claim that has been allowed or dis- 
allowed may be reconsidered for cause. A re- 
considered claim may be allowed or disal- 
lowed according to the equities of the case. 
Reconsideration of a claim under this sub- 
section does not affect the validity of any 
payment or transfer from the estate made to 
a holder of an allowed claim on account of 
such allowed claim that is not reconsidered, 
but if a reconsidered claim is allowed and is 
of the same class as such holder's claim, such 
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holder may not receive any additional pay- 
ment or transfer from the estate on account 
of such holder's allowed claim until the hold- 
er of such reconsidered and allowed claim 
receives payment on account of such claim 
proportionate in value to that already re- 
ceived by such other holder. This subsection 
does not alter or modify the trustee's right 
to recover from a creditor any excess pay- 
ment or transfer made to such creditor.”. 

Sec. 31. Section 503(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out the comma immedi- 
ately after “be allowed”; 

(2) in paragraph (1) (B) (i). by inserting 
“or required to be collected or withheld 
from another with respect to any payment 
made by or to the estate” immediately after 
estate“; 

(3) in paragraph (1) (C), by striking out 
the comma immediately after credit“, and 
by inserting incurred by the estate“ im- 
mediately after paragraph“; 

(4) in paragraph (2), by inserting “(a) 
immediately after 330“; 

(5) in paragraph (3), by inserting a 
comma immediately after paragraph (4) of 
this subsection"; 

(6) in paragraph (3)(C), by striking out 
the comma immediately after “case”; 

(7) in paragraph (5), by striking out “and” 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(8) in paragraph (6), by striking out the 
period and inserting “; and“ in lieu thereof; 
and 

(9) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) the actual, necessary expenses, other 
than compensation and reimbursement spec- 
ified in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
incurred by a committee appointed under 
section 1102 of this title.“. 

Sec. 32. Section 505(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “or Ha- 
bility of an entity for“ immediately after 
“or legality of" and by striking out whether 
or not paid, and whether or not contested 
before and adjudicated by a judicial or ad- 
ministrative tribunal of competent jurisdic- 
tion” and inserting “or paid” in lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (2) (A), by inserting or 
liability of an entity for” immediately after 
“or legality of“ and by striking out “or 
legality” and inserting “, legality, or lia- 
bility” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) in paragraph (2) (B) (), by striking 
out and“ and inserting or“ in lieu thereof. 

(4) by adding a new paragraph (3) to read 
as follows: 

“(3) Notwithstanding subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph, the court may offset 
against a claim for, or request for payment 
of, a tax liability any counterclaim with re- 
spect to such tax liability for the same tax- 
able period, event, act (or failure to act) to 
which the claim or request for payment re- 
lates, and may, where appropriate, order a 
net credit or refund to be made to the 
estate. The preceding sentence shall not 
apply if, at the commencement of the case 
under this title, the debtor had filed suit for 
refund relating to such taxable period, event, 
act (or failure to act), and if the stay on 
continuation of such suit is terminated 
under section 362 of this title.”. 

Sec. 33. (a) Section 506(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 


“(a) An allowed claim of a creditor either 
secured by a lien on property in which the 
estate has an interest or that is subject to 
setoff under section 553 of this title is a 
secured claim to the extent of the value of 
such lien or to the extent of the amount 
subject to setoff, as the case may be, and, ex- 
cept to the extent that such creditor does 
not have recourse under any agreement or 
applicable nonbankruptcy law against the 
debtor on account of such claim, is an un- 
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secured claim to the extent that the value of 
such lien or the amount so subject to set- 
off is less than the amount of such allowed 
claim. For the purpose of this subsection, 
value shall be determined in light of the 
purpose of the valuation and of any disposi- 
tion proposed for such property and in con- 
junction with any hearing on disposition or 
use or on a plan affecting such creditor's 
interest.“ 

(b) Section 506 0b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “for” immediately after “provided”. 

(c) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
506(d) of ttile 11 of the United States Code 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) such claim was disallowed only under 
section 502(b)(5) or 502(e) of this title; or 

“(2) such claim is not allowed secured 
claim due only to the failure of any en- 
tity to file a proof of such claim under sec- 
tion 501 of this title.”. 

Sec. 34. (a) Section 507(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by inserting a com- 
ma after “severance”; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out em- 
ployee benefit plans“ and inserting an em- 
ployee benefit plan” in lieu thereof. 

(3) in paragraph (4) (B) (i), by inserting 
“each” immediately after “covered by”; 

(4) in paragraph (6), by inserting “only” 
immediately after “units”; 

(5) in paragraph (6)(A), by amending 
clauses (ii) and (ili) to read as follows: 

“(il) assessed within 240 days before the 
date of the filing of the petition; or 

“(iii) not assessed before the commence- 
ment of the case but not prohibited, at the 
time of the commencement of the case, from 
being assessed under the applicable stat- 
ute of limitations, other than a tax or cus- 
toms duty of a kind excepted from dis- 
charge solely under section 533 (a) (1) 8) 
or 523 (a) (1) (C) of this title:“; and 

(6) in paragraph (6)(D), by striking out 
“earned from the debtor” and inserting “, 
or paid” in lieu thereof and by striking out 
“whether or not actually paid before such 
date.“ 

(b) Section 507 (b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 726(b) of 
this title, if the trustee provides, under sec- 
tion 362, 363, or 364 of this title, adequate 
protection of the interest of an entity other 
than the estate that has an interest in prop- 
erty of the estate or if the court finds that 
there is adequate protection of such interest 
by a lien on such property and if, not with- 
standing such protection, the holder of such 
interest has a claim allowable under section 
503 (b) (1) of this title arising from the stay 
of action against such property under sec- 
tion 362 of this title, from the use, sale, or 
lease of such property under section 363 of 
this title, or from the granting of a lien 
under section 364(d) of this title, then such 
holder’s allowable claim shall have priority 
over every other claim of a kind specified in 
subsection (a)(1) of this section.”. 

(c) Section 507(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“shall be treated the same” and inserting 
“has the same priority“ in lieu thereof. 

(d) Section 507(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“(d) If a claim of a kind specified in sub- 
section (a) (3), (a) (4), (a) (5), or (a) (6) of 
this section is held by an entity other than 
the original holder of such claim, then such 
claim is entitled to priority under each such 
subsection, as the case may be, but only to 
the extent of the value actually transferred 
to or for the benefit of such original holder 
on account of the transfer of such claim by 
such original holder.“ 


Sec. 35. (a) Section 509(a) of title 11 of 
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the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “subsections (b) and” and inserting 
“subsection (b) or“ in lieu thereof, and by 
inserting “against the debtor” immediately 
after “a creditor”. 

(b) Section 509(b)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “of a“ and inserting “of such” in Heu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 509(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “section 509 of this title“ and inserting 
“this section” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 36. Section 510(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) For the purpose of distribution under 
this title, a claim arising from rescission of 
a purchase or sale of a security of the debtor 
or of an affiliate of the debtor or for damages 
arising from the purchase or sale of such a 
security shall be subordinated to all claims 
or interests that are senior to the claim or 
interest represented by such security.“. 

Sec. 37. (a) Section 521(1) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) file a list of creditors and, unless the 
court orders otherwise, a schedule of assets, 
liabilities, and equity interests, and a state- 
ment of the debtor's financial affairs;”. 

(b) Section 521(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
„ whether or not immunity is granted un- 
der section 344 of this title“ immediately 
after “estate” the second place it appears. 

Sec. 38. (a) Section 522(a)(2) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “, or with respect to property that 
becomes property of the estate after such 
date, as of the date such property becomes 
property of the estate” immediately after 
“petition”, 

(b) Section 522(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(b) Notwithstanding section 541 of this 
title, an individual debtor may exempt from 
property of the estate either— 

“(1) property wherever located of a kind 
specified under subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, unless the State law that is applicable 
to the debtor under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection specifically does not so authorize; 
or 

(2) any property or interest of the debtor 
in property, as of the date of the filing of the 
petition, to the extent that such property 
or interest is exempt or not subject to proc- 
ess or levy under Federal law, other than 
subsection (d) of this section, or is exempt 
or not subject to levy by a creditor, of only 
the debtor, on a simple contract whether 
or not such a creditor exists, under State or 
local law that is applicable on the date of 
the filing of the petition at the place in 
which the debtor's domicile has been located 
for the 180 days immediately preceding the 
date of the filing of the petition, or for a 
longer portion of such 180-day period than 
in any other place.“. 

(c) Section 522(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Unless the case is dismissed, property 
exempted under this section is not liable 
during or after the case for any debt of 
the debtor that arose, or that is determined 
under section 502 of this title as if such 
debt had arisen, before the commencement 
of the case, except— 

(i) a debt of a kind specified in section 
523(a) (1), 523 (a) (5), or 523(a)(6) of this 
title; or 

“(2) a debt secured by a lien that is— 

(A) (i) not avoided under subsection (f) 
or (g) of this section or under section 544 
Be 547, 548, 549, or 724(a) of this title: 
an 


() not void under section 506 (d) of thi» 
title; or 
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“(B) a tax lien, notice of which is proper- 
ly filed, whether or not such lien is avoided 
under section 545(2) of this ttile.”. 

(d) Section 522(d)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “that are“. 

(e) Section 522(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “exemptions” and in- 
serting “an exemption” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “with respect to such 
claim against property that“ and inserting 
“to the extent of such claim with respect to 
property” in lieu thereof; 

(3) by striking out “or (h) of this section 
to avoid a transfer, under subsection (g) 
and by inserting , (g), (h).“ in lieu thereof; 
and 

(4) by striking out “to exempt property, 
or under subsection (i) of this section to 
recover property or to preserve a transfer.“. 

(f) Section 522(f) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “exemptions” and in- 
serting “an exemption” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting 
“jewelry, or“ immediately after “‘crops,”, and 
striking out “, or jewelry that are” after 
“musical instruments”. 

(g) Section 522(g) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

(g) Notwithstanding any waiver of an 
exemption, the debtor may avoid a transfer 
or recover a setoff of property of the debtor 
and exempt such property under subsection 
() of this section, whether or not the 
trustee attempts to recover such property 
or avoid such transfer, if— 

(1) (A) such transfer is avoidable by the 
trustee under sections 544, 545, 547, 548, 549, 
724(a) of this title, or recoverable by the 
trustee under section 553 of this title; 

“(B) such transfer was not a voluntary 
transfer of such property by the debtor; and 

“(C) the debtor did not conceal such prop- 
erty; or 

(2) such transfer is in satisfaction of a 
lien of a kind specified in subsection (f) (2) 
of this section.“. 

(h) Section 522(h) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(h)(1) The debtor's power to avoid a 
transfer or recover a setoff under subsection 
(f) or (g) of this section is subject to the 
limitations of section 550 of this title to 
which the trustee's power to avoid such a 
transfer or recover such a setoff under this 
title is subject. 

“(2) Notwithstanding section 551 of this 
title, a transfer avoided or property recovered 
by the trustee or by the debtor may be pre- 
served for the benefit of the debtor, if— 

(A) (1) such property otherwise would be 
exempt under subsection (1) of this section: 

“(il) such transfer was not a voluntary 
transfer of such property by the debtor; and 

“(ill) the debtor did not conceal such 
property; or 

“(B) such transfer is of a kind specified in 
subsection (f) of this section.“. 

(1) Section 522(i) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The debtor may exempt under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section property disencum- 
bered or recovered under subsection (f), (g), 
or (h) of this section to the extent the debtor 
could have exempted such property under 
subsection (b) of this section had such prop- 
erty not been encumbered, transferred, or set 
J) Section 522(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(j) The debtor may exempt a particular 
kind of property under subsection (i) of this 
section only to the extent that such exemp- 
tion, plus the debtor's already claimed ex- 
emption of the same kind of property under 
subsection (b) of this section, does not ex- 
ceed the limitation specified for such kind of 
property in subsection (b) of this section.“. 
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(k) Section 522(k) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out (g)“ 
and inserting ()“ in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out (h)“ 
and inserting (g) in lieu thereof, and by 
striking out “or of recovery of property under 
subsection (1) (1) of this section,“. 

(1) Section 522(1) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “, or 
may claim property as exempt from property 
of the estate” and by inserting after the sec- 
ond sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: In the event of the debtor's death, a 
dependent of the debtor may claim property 
as exempt from property of the estate.“ 

Sec. 39, (a) Section 523(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking out “ob- 
taining” each place it appears, and by strik- 
ing out “refinance of credit,” and inserting 
“refinancing of credit, to the extent obtained” 
in lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out “(6)” 
each place it appears and inserting “(7)” in 
lieu thereof; 

(3) by amending paragraph (5) to read as 
follows: 

“(5) to a spouse, former spouse, or child 
of the debtor, for support of such child, but 
not to the extent that such debt includes a 
liability designated as support unless such 
liability actually is in the nature of sup- 

ort:“; 
p (4) by redesignating paragraphs (6), (7), 
(8), and (9) as paragraphs (7), (8), (9), and 
(10), respectively; and 

(5) by inserting after paragraph (5) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(6) to a spouse or former spouse of the 
debtor for alimony to, maintenance for, or 
support of such spouse, but not to the extent 
that such debt includes a liability designated 
as alimony, maintenance, or support, unless 
such liability actually is in the nature of ali- 
mony, maintenance, or support;". 

(b) Section 523(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “(8)” 
and inserting “(9)"’ in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 523(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “of a 
kind” immediately after “debt” the first time 
it appears, and by striking out “(6)” each 
place it appears and inserting “(7)" in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 40. (a) Section 524(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out any act“ each place 
it appears and inserting an act“ in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting a comma 
immediately after recover“, by inserting 
“wherever located and by whomever held, 
whether directed toward the debtor or any 
other entity, and” immediately after “prop- 
erty of the debtor,“, and by inserting “, ex- 
cept to the extent provided under section 
522060) of this title’ immediately after 
“waived". 

(b) Section 524(c) (4) (B) (ii) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “redemption under section 722 of this 
title” and inserting “the terms and condi- 
tions of redemption by the debtor” in lieu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 524(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) (B) (ii), by inserting 
“and” immediately after the semicolon; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “sub- 
section” the second time it appears and in- 
serting section“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 41. Section 525 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting the“ 
immediately before “Perishable”. 

Sec, 42. (a) Section 541(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

¢1) by striking out under“ the second 
place it appears; 

(2) by inserting “and by whomever held” 
immediately after “located”; 
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(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting “329(b), 
363 (n).“ immediately after “section”; 

(4) in paragraph (5), by striking out “An” 
and inserting “Any” in lieu thereof; and 

(5) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“and” and inserting or“ in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 541(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting in an agreement, trans- 
fer instrument, or applicable law” imme- 
diately after “provision”; and 

(2) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking out 
“the taking” and inserting “taking” in lieu 
thereof and by inserting “before such com- 
mencement” immediately after “custodian”. 

(c) Section 541(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after (a)“ 

(d) Section 541 (e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is repealed. 

Sec. 43. Section 542(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“to turn over or” immediately before “dis- 
close”. 

Sec. 44. (a) Section 543(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing product, offspring, rents, or profits” im- 
mediately after “proceeds”. 

(b) Section 543(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “held 
by or” immediately after “debtor”, and by 
inserting , product, offspring, rents, or 
profits“ immediately after proceeds“; and 

(2) im paragraph (2), by inserting “, 
product, offspring, rents, or profits” imme- 
diately after “proceeds”. 

(c) Section 543(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “or pro- 
ceeds, product, offspring, rents, or profits of 
such property” immediately after “prop- 
erty”; and 

(2) in paragraph (3), by inserting “that 
has been" immediately before approved“. 

(d) Section 543 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(e) For purposes of this section, custodian 
shall not include an assignee under a general 
assignment for the benefit of the debtor's 
creditors that was appointed or took posses- 
sion more than 120 days before the date of 
the filing of the petition, but the trustee or 
the court may nevertheless, and at any time, 
require such an assignee to file an accounting 
as set forth in subsection (b)(2) of this 
section. 

“(f) For purposes of subsection (e), the 
term ‘general assignment for the benefit of 
the debtor's creditors’ means an assignment 
which is for the benefit of all of the debtor's 
creditors.”’. 

Sec. 45. (a) Section 544(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “such” 
immediately after “obtained”; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“; and“ and inserting ;: or“ in lieu thereof; 
and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting “, other 
than fixtures,” immediately after “property”, 
and by inserting “and has perfected such 
transfer“ immediately after "purchaser" the 
second place it appears. 

Sec. 46. Section 545 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) (A), by striking out 
“is” immediately after “debtor”; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(C), by striking out 
“appointed” and inserting “appointed or 
authorized to take“ in lieu thereof; and 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out “on 
the date of the filing of the petition” each 
place it appears and inserting at the time of 
the commencement of the case” in leu 
thereof. 

Sec. 47. (a) Section 546(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended in paragraph 
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(1) by striking out “and” and inserting or“ 
in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 546(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “the 
trustee under section 544, 545, or” and insert- 
ing “a trustee under sections 544, 545, and” 
in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 546(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the trustee” and in- 
serting a trustee” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “right” the first place 
it appears; 

(3) by inserting “of goods” immediately 
after “seller” the first place it appears; 

(4) by striking out “of goods" immediately 
after “business,” and inserting “that has sold 
goods” in lieu thereof; and 

(5) in paragraph (2), by inserting the“ 
immediately after "if", and by striking out 
“an administrative expense” and inserting 
“a claim of a kind specified in section 503(b) 
of this title” in lieu thereof. 

(d) Section 546 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding sections 544, 545, 
547, 548(a)(2), and 548(b) of this title, the 
trustee may not avoid a transfer that is a 
margin payment, as defined in section 741 or 
761 of this title, deposit, or settlement pay- 
ment, made by or to a commodity broker, for- 
ward contract merchant, stockbroker, or se- 
curities clearing agency, that is made before 
the commencement of the case, except under 
section 548(a)(1) of this title.“. 

Sec. 48. (a) Section 547(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

il) in paragraph (2), by inserting “incluc- 
ing ~roceecs of suth property.“ immediately 
after law.“: and 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out . 
without penalty” and by inserting “without 
penalty” immediately after “payable”. 

(b) Section 547(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “of 
property of the debtor“ and inserting “of an 
interest of the cebtor in property“ in lieu 
thereof. 

(e) Section 547(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) (A), by inserting “by 
the debtor” immediately after incurred“, 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out “of” 
the first place it appears and inserting “that 
creates” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (3)(B), by inserting “on 
or” immediately after “perfected” and by 
striking out “such security interest attaches” 
and inserting “the debtor receives possession 
of such property” in lieu thereof; and 

(4) in paragraph (5), by striking out “of” 
the first place it appears and inserting that 
creates” in lieu thereof and by striking out 
“all security interest’ and inserting “all such 
security interests” in lieu thereof. 

(d) Section 547(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out A“ and inserting “The” 
in lieu thereof; 

(2) by inserting “an interest in” immedi- 
ately after “transfer of”; 

(3) by inserting “to or for the benefit of a 
surety” immediately after “transferred”; and 

(4) by inserting “such” immediately after 
“reimbursement of". 


(e) Section 547(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended: 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) For the purposes of this section, a 
transfer of property is perfected when either 
a bona fide purchaser from the debtor of real 
property, other than fixtures, or a creditor on 
a simple contract, against whom applicable 
law permits such transfer to be perfected, 
cannot acquire an interest in such real prop- 
erty or a judicial Hen on personal property 
that is superior to the interest of the trans- 
feree.”; and 
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(2) in paragraph (2) (C) (), by striking 
out “and” and inserting “or” in lieu thereof. 

(f) Section 547 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) For the purposes of this section, the 
trustee has the burden of proving the avoid- 
ability of a transfer under subsection (b) of 
this section, and the creditor or party in in- 
terest against whom recovery or avoidance 
is sought has the burden of proving the non- 
avoidability of a transfer under subsection 
(c) of this section.“. 

Sec. 49. (a) Section 548(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “oc- 
curred” and inserting was made“ in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2) (B) (ii), by inserting 
“or a transaction” immediately after en- 
gaged in business”. 

(b) Section 548(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “the 
debtor” each place is appears and inserting 
“such debtor” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 548(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting or may retain” immedi- 
ately after “lien on”; and 

(2) by striking out, may retain any lien 
transferred.“ 

(d) Section 548 0d) (1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out becomes so far“ and inserting is so“ in 
lieu thereof by striking out such transfer 
could have been“ and inserting applicable 
law permits such transfer to be“ in lieu 
thereof, and by striking out occurs“ and in- 
serting is made“ in lieu thereof. 

(e) Section 548 (0d) (2) (B) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “or forward contract merchant” and 
inserting “, forward contract merchant, 
stockbroker, or securities clearing agency” 
in lieu thereof and by striking out “761 
(15)" and inserting 741 or 761“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 50. (a) Section 549(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out (b) and (e)“ and in- 
serting (b) or (e)“ in Heu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting 
“only” immediately after authorized“. 

(b) Section 549(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “the trustee may not avoid 
under subsection (a) of this section” im- 
mediately after “involuntary case,“: 

(2) by striking out “that occurs” and in- 
serting “made” in lieu thereof; 

(3) by striking out “is valid against the 
trustee to the extent of” and inserting “to 
the extent” in lieu thereof; and 

(4) by inserting is“ immediately before 
“given”. 

(c) Section 549(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

(e) The trustee may not avoid under sub- 
section (a) of this section a transfer of real 
property to a good faith purchaser without 
knowledge of the commencement of the case 
and for present fair equivalent value unless 
a copy or notice of the petition was filed, 
where a conveyance of such real property 
may be recorded to perfect such transfer. be- 
fore such transfer is so perfected that a bona 
fide purchaser of such property, against 
whom applicable law permits such transfer 
to be perfected, could not acquire an interest 
that is superior to the interest of such good 
faith purchaser. A good faith purchaser with- 
out knowledge of the commencement of the 
case and for less than present fair equiva- 
lent value has a lien on the property trans- 
ferred to the extent of any present value 
given, unless a copy or notice of the petition 
was so filed before such transfer was so per- 
fected ". 

(d) Section 549(d)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “and” inserting “or” in Neu thereof. 
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Sec. 51. (a) Section 550(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “363(n),” immediately be- 
fore “544”; 

(2) by inserting 
after 549.“ and 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out “im- 
mediate or mediate transferee of” and in- 
serting subsequent transferee of” in lieu 
thereof. 

(b) Section 550(b)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “immediate or mediate” and inserting 
“subsequent” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 550(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) im paragraph (1)(A), by inserting “or 
accruing to” immediately after by“; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking out 
“value” and inserting “the value of such 
property” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out sub- 
paragraphs (D) and (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(D) payment of any debt secured by a 
lien on such property that is superior or 
equal to the rights of the estate; and"; and 

(4) in paragraph (2), by redesignating 
subparagraph (F) as subparagraph (E). 

(d) Section 550(e)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “and” and inserting or“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 52. Section 551 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “but 
only with respect to property of the estate”. 

Sec. 53. Section 552(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “522,” immediately after 
“506(c),"; 

(2) by striking out “a secured party enter” 
and inserting “an entity entered” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(3) by striking out “except to the extent” 
and inserting “except to any extent” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 54. Section 553(b)(1) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or 365(h)(1)” and 
inserting . 365 (h) (2), or 365 (61) (2)“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 55. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 554 of title 11 of the United States 
Code are each amended by inserting “and 
benefit” immediately after “value”. 

(b) Section 554(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Unless the court orders otherwise, any 
property scheduled under section 521(1) of 
this title not otherwise administered at the 
time of the closing of a case is abandoned to 
the debtor and administered for purposes of 
section 350 of this title.“. 

te) Section 554(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “sec- 
tion (a) or (b) of”. 

Sec. 56. (a) Chapter 5 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
"$ 555. Defenses of the estate 

“The estate shall have the benefit of any 
defense available to the debtor as against any 
entity other than the estate, including stat- 
utes of limitation, statutes of frauds, usury, 
and other personal defenses. A waiver of any 
such defense by the debtor after the com- 
mencement of the case docs not bind the 
estate.". 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 5 of 
title 11 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“555. Defenses of the estate.“ 


Sec. 57. The table of sections for chapter 7 
of title 11 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out Succesor“ in the 
item relating to section 703 and inserting 
“Successor” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 58. (a) Section 702(b) of title i1 ot 
the United States Code is amended— 


“553 (b) 


immediately 
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(1) by inserting “held” immediately after 
“meeting of creditors”; and 

(2) by striking out “341” and inserting 
342 in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 702(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “of 
a kind“ immediately after “claims”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting “a” 
immediately after “for”. 

(c) Section 702(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “subsection (c) of”. 

Sec. 59. Section 703(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “specified in section 701(a) of this title. 
Sections 701(b) and 70l(c) of this title 


apply to such interim trustee” and inserting 
“and subject to the provisions of section 
701 of this title” in lieu thereof. 
Sec. 60. Section 704 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 
in paragraph (1), by striking out 


in paragraph (7), by striking out 
“with the court and”; and 

(3) by amending paragraph (8) to read 
as follows: 

“(8) file interim reports, as circumstances 
justify, of the condition of the estate and 
make and file a final report and account 
of the administration of the estate with 
the court.“ 

Sec. 61. Section 705(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “under section 341(a)"” and inserting 
“of ¢reditors held under section 342” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 62. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 707 of title 11 of the United States 
Code are each amended by striking out 
“and and inserting or“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 63. Section 722 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$722. Redemption 

(a) The debtor may redeem pro erty un- 
der the provisions of section 524(c) of this 
title or subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) An individual debtor may, whether 
or not such debtor has waived such right, 
redeem from the holder of a lien that se- 
cures a dischargeable consumer debt, tan- 
gible personal property intended primarily 
for personal, family, or household use, if 
such property is exemrted under section 
522 of this title or has been abandoned 
under section 554 of this title, by paying 
in cash such holder at the time of redemp- 
tion before the case is closed the amount 
of such holder's allowed secured claim.“ 

Sec. 64. (a) Section 723(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out title“ and inserting chapter“ in 
lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 723(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “such case” each place 
it appears and inserting “such partner's case” 
in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “be property” and in- 
serting by property“ in lieu thereof. 

(3) by striking out “726(a)" and inserting 
726“ in lieu thereof; and 

(4) by striking out the kind” and insert- 
ing a kind” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 65. (a) Section 724(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ the first place 
it appears and by striking out “taxes” and 
inserting “a tax” in lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking out “such 
tax lien“ and inserting the lien securing 
such tax claim“ in lieu thereof: 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“claims” and inserting “any holder of a claim 
of a kind” in lieu thereof; 

(4) in paragraph (3), by inserting “tax” 
immediately after “allowed” and by striking 
out “that is”; 
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(5) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and 
(6) as paragraph (6) and (7), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) fifth, to any holder of a claim of a 
kind specified in sections 507(a)(1), 507(a) 
(2), 507(a) (3), 507(a) (4), and 507(a) (5) of 
this title, to the extent that such claim is not 
paid under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion;"; 

(6) in paragraph (6), as so redesignated, by 
striking out fifth“ and inserting sixth“ in 
lieu thereof, by inserting tax“ after al- 
lowed”, and by striking out “tax” immedi- 
ately after “such” the third place it appears; 
and 

(7) in paragraph (7), as so redesignated, 
by striking out sixth“ and inserting 
“seventh” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 724(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“creditor” and inserting “holder of a claim” 
in Meu thereof and by striking out “cred- 
itors” each place it appears and inserting 
“holders” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 724(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“whose priority” and inserting “the priority 
of which” in lieu thereof and by inserting “if 
such lien were“ immediately after the same 
as", 

Sec. 66. Section 725 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “of prop- 
erty of the estate” immediately after “dis- 
tribution”. 

Sec. 67. (a) Section 726(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting 
„ 501(b), or 501(c)” immediately after 
“501(a)", and by adding or“ immediately 
after the semicolon; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2)(B) and 
redesignating paragraph (2)(C) as para- 
graph (2)(B); 

(3) in paragraph (2)(B), as so redesig- 
nated, by inserting “, 501(b), or 501(c)” 
immediately after “501(a)"; 

(4) in paragraph (3), by inserting “, 
501(b), or 501(c)" immediately after 501 
(a)“, and by striking out “(C)” and insert- 
ing (B)“ in lieu thereof; and 

(5) m paragraph (5), by inserting or 
contract“ immediately after “legal” and in- 
serting “whichever is greater” immediately 
after rate“. 

(b) Section 726(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out a particular para- 
graph" and inserting “each such particular 
paragraph“ in lieu thereof: and 

(2) by striking out administrative ex- 
penses" each place it appears and inserting 
“a claim allowed under section 503(b) of 
this title’ in lieu thereof, and by striking 
out “have” and inserting “has” in lieu there- 
of. 

(c) Section 726(c) of title 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “Ad- 
ministrative expenses” and inserting “Claims 
allowed under section 503 of this title” in 
lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“Claims other than for administrative ex- 
penses" and inserting Allowed claims, other 
than claims allowed under section 503 of 
this title.” in Heu thereof. 

Sec. 68. (a) Section 727(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (6)(C), by striking out 
“property” and inserting “properly” in lieu 
thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (7). by inserting “, un- 
der this title or under the Bankruptcy Act,” 
immediately after another case”; and 

(3) in paragraph (8), by inserting a comma 
immediately after 371“. 

(b) Section 727(c)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“the granting of a“ immediately after “to”. 

(c) Section 727(e)(2)(A) of title 11 of 
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the United States Code is an:ended by strik- 
ing out and“ and inserting or“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 69. (a) Section 728(c) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out the comma immediately after tax- 
able income“ 

(b) Section 728(d)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“otherwise” immediately after is“, and by 
striking out “otherwise immediately after 
“partner”. 

Sec. 70. Section 741 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“holds” and inserting “has” in lieu thereof 
and by striking out “business as a stock- 
broker” and inserting such debtor's business 
&s a stockbroker,” in lieu thereof. 

(2) in paragraph (2)(B), by striking out 
“holds” and inserting “has” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (4), by striking out “at 
any time”; 

(4) in paragraph (4)(A)(i), by striking 
out “and that is“ and inserting from and 
that is the lawful” in lieu thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (4) (A) (il), by inserting 
“of a customer” immediately after claim“: 

(6) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and 
(6) as paragraphs (6) and (8), respectively, 

(7) by inserting immediately atter para- 
graph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) ‘margin payment’ means payment or 
deposit of cash, a security, or other property, 
that is commonly known to the securities 
trade as original margin, initial margin, 
maintenance margin, or variation margin, or 
as a mark-to-market payment, or that secures 
an oODlizaticn of a participant in a securities 
clearing agency;”"; 

(8) in paragraph (6), as so redesignated, 
by strikiig out “the aggregate of all of a 
customer’s accounts that such customer 
holds“ and inserting “all accounts of a 
customer that such customer has“ in lieu 
thereof; 

(9) in paragraph (6) (A) (i), as so redesig- 
nated, by inserting a comma immediately 
after “petition”, and by inserting any“ im- 
mediately after “except”; 

(10) in paragraph (6) (A) (ii), as so re- 
designated, by inserting “in such capacity” 
immediately after customer“: 

(11) in paragraph (6)(B), as so redezig- 
nated, by striking out 342“ and inserting 
“341” in lieu thereof, and by inserting “in 
such capacity” immediately before the semi- 
colon; and 

(12) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (6). as so redesignated, th following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) ‘securities contract’ means contract 
for the purchase, sale, or loan of a security, 
including an option for the purchase or sale 
of a security, or the guarantee of any settle- 
ment of cash or securities by a securities 
clearing agency; and". 

Sec. 71. Section 743 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “342(a)" and inserting 341“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 72. Section 744 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
but“ immediately after relief,“ 

Sec. 73. (a) Section 745 (a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “the debtor for“ immediately after 
“by”. 

(b) Section 745(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “A” and inserting Each“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 74. (a) Section 746(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “effects. with respect to 
cash or a security.” and inserting “enters 
into” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “with respect to such 
cash or security”; 

(3) by striking out “such date” and insert- 
ing “the date of the filing of the petition” 
In lieu thereof; and 
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(4) by strking out “effected” and inserting 
“entered into" in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 746(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “has & claim for” and 
inserting “transferred to the debtor” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “is”. 

(c) The section heading for section 746 
of title 11 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 


“§ 746. Extent of customer claims”. 


Sec. 75. Section 747 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “such claim arose” and inserting “the 
transaction giving rise to such claim oc- 
curred” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 76. Section 749 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Any” and inserting 
„(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, any“ in lieu thereof; 

(2) by inserting “by the debtor” immedi- 
ately before “of property”; 

(3) by striking out “except” and inserting 
“but” in leu thereof; 

(4) by inserting “such property” immedi- 
ately after "trustee, and“: 

(5) by striking out 549, or 724 (a) and 
inserting or 549" in lieu thereof; and 

(6) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding sections 544, 545, 
547, 548, and 549 of this title, the trustee may 
not avoid a transfer made before five days 
after the date of the filing of the petition if 
such transfer is approved by the Commission 
by rule or order, either before or after such 
transfer, and if such transfer is— 

“(1) a transfer of a securities contract 
entered into or carried by or through the 
debtor on behalf of a customer, and of any 
cash, security, or other property margining 
or securing such securities contract; or 

“(2) the liquidation of a securities con- 
tract entered into or carried by or through 
the debtor on behalf of a customer.“. 

Sec. 77. (a) Section 752(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “customers allowed" 
and inserting “customers' allowed"; 

(2) by inserting “of the kind” immediately 
after “except claims”; and 

(3) by inserting “such” immediately be- 
fore “customer property”. 

(b) Section 752(b)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “726(a)" and inserting 726“ in lleu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 752(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any cash or security remaining after 
the liquidation of a security interest created 
under a security agreement made by the 
debtor, excluding property excluded under 
section 741(4)(B) of this title, shall be ap- 
portioned between the general estate and 
customer property in the same proportion as 
the general estate of the debtor and customer 
property were subject to such security 
interest.“. 

Sec. 78. Section 761 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inserting “made” 
immediately after “commodity contracts”; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out “if 
the debtor is” each place it appears and in- 
serting “with respect to“ in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (4)(D), by inserting “, 
or commodity option traded on, or subject 
to the rules of, a contract market or board 
of trade that is cleared by the debtor” im- 
mediately before the semicolon; 

(4) in paragraph (9), by striking out "if 
the debtor is“ each place it appears and in- 
serting with respect to“ in lieu thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (9) (A), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and in- 
serting “such futures commission mer- 
chant” in lieu thereof and by striking out 
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“the debtor's” and inserting “such futures 
commission merchant's” in lieu thereof. 

(6) in paragraph (9)(B), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and insert- 
ing “such foreign futures commission mer- 
chant” in lieu thereof and by striking out 
“the debtor's” and inserting “such foreign 
futures commission merchant's” in lieu 
thereof; 

(7) in paragraph (9)(C), by striking out 
“the debtor" each place it appears and in- 
serting such leverage transaction merchant” 
in lieu thereof, by striking out the debtor's” 
and inserting “such leverage transaction 
merchant's” in lieu thereof, by inserting “or” 
immediately after the semicolon in clause 
(i), and by striking out “hold” in clause (ii) 
and inserting “holds” in lieu thereof. 

(8) in paragraph (9)(D), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and in- 
serting “such clearing organization” in lieu 
thereof; 

(9) in paragraph (9)(E), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and in- 
serting “such commodity options dealer” in 
lieu thereof and by striking out “the debt- 
or's“ and inserting “such commodity options 
dealer's” in lieu thereof; 

(10) in paragraph (10), by striking out “at 
any time”, by striking out “and that is” in 
subparagraph (A)(vili) and inserting “from 
and that is the lawful” in lieu thereof, and 
by striking out “based on such property” in 
subparagraph (B) and inserting “for which 
such property would be liable” in lieu there- 
of; 

(11) in paragraph (12), by inserting a 
comma immediately after “property” and by 
striking out the comma after “credit”; 

(12) in paragraph (13), by striking out 
“217 of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission Act of 1974 (7 U.S.C. 15a)" and 
inserting “19 of the Commodity Exchange 
Act (7 U.S.C. 23)" in lieu thereof; 

(13) im paragraph (14), by striking out 
“that is engaged”; 

(14) in paragraph (15), by striking out 
“or variation margin,“ and inserting “varia- 
tion margin, or as a market-to-market pay- 
ment,” immediately before including“; 

(15) in paragraph (16), by striking out “at 
any time”; and 

(16) in paragraph (17), by striking out 
“the aggregate of all of a customers ac- 
counts” and inserting all accounts of a cus- 
tomer” in lieu thereof, by striking out 
“holds” and inserting has“ in lieu thereof, 
by inserting the“ immediately after (A)“ 
in subparagraph (A), by inserting “in such 
capacity” immediately after customer“ in 
subparagraph (A) (ji), by striking out sub- 
paragraph (B), and by redesignating sub- 
paragraph (C) as subparagraph (B). 

Sec. 79. Section 762 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “342” 
and inserting 341“ in lleu thereof. 

Sec, 80. Section 763(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“the debtor for” immediately after by“ and 
by striking out “deemed to be” and inserting 
“treated as“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 81. (a) Section 764(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “by the debtor” immedi- 
ately after “any transfer"; 

(2) by striking out “except” and inserting 
“but” in Heu thereof; 

(3) by inserting “such property” immedi- 
ately after "trustee, and’’; and 

(4) by striking out “seach place it ap- 
pears and inserting shall be“ in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 764(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is repealed. 

Sec. 82. (a) Section 765(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “notice under“ and inserting notice 
required by“ in lieu thereof and by striking 
out 342“ and inserting 341“ in lieu thereof. 


(b) Section 765(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “com- 
mitment” and inserting “commodity con- 
tract” in Heu thereof. 
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Sec. 83. (a) Seotion 766(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “of” the first place it 
appears and inserting “held by the debtor 
for” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by inserting “to such customer” im- 
mediately after “distribution”. 

(b) Section 766(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence thereof 
to read as follows: If an open commodity 
contract is being actively traded as of the 
date of the filing of the petition, the trustee 
shall, as required by sections 765 and 766(c) 
of this title, transfer such commodity con- 
tract, if feasible, or close out such com- 
modity contract on or before the last day of 
trading in such contract or on the first day 
on which notice of intent to deliver on such 
commodity contract may be tendered, which- 
ever first occurs.”; and 

(2) by inserting “the’’ immediately after 
“rules of". 

(c) Section 766(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out such 
amount, then the“ and inserting the 
amount to which the customer of the debtor 
is entitled under subsection (h) or (i) of this 
section, then such“ in lieu thereof, and by 
inserting “then” immediately after “trustee” 
the second place it appears. 

(d) Section 766(h) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“and except that a customer net equity claim 
based on a proprietary account, as defined 
by Commission rule, regulation, or order, 
may not be paid either in whole or in part, 
directly or indirectly, out of customer prop- 
perty unless all other customer net equity 
claims have been paid in full“ immediately 
after “this section". 

(e) Section 766(j)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “726(a)" and inserting 726“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Src. 84. Section 901(a) of title 11 of the 
United State Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting 341, 342,“ Immediately 
after “301,”; 

(2) by striking out “552,"; 

(3) by striking out 547“ and inserting 
“547(a), 547(b), 547(c), 547(d), 547 (e) (1), 
547(e) (2), 547(f), 547(g)" in lieu thereof; 

(4) by striking out 1109“ and inserting 
„1109 0b)“ in lieu thereof; and 

(5) by inserting a comma immediately 
after “1111(b)”. 

Sec. 85. Section 902(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “title, legal or equitable, to real property 
against which has been levied a special 
assessment or special tax“ and by inserting 
“legal or equitable title to real property 
against which a special assessment or special 
tax has been levied" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 86. Section 903(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out to“ the first place it appears. 

Sec. 87. Chapter 9 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “SUB- 
CHAPER II” and inserting “SUBCHAPTER 
IT" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 88. (a) Section 921(c) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by 
striking out an“ and inserting any“ in 
lieu thereof, and by striking out the comma 
after “petition” the second place it appears. 

(b) Section 921 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by redesignating 
subsections (e) and (f) as subsections (d) 
and (e), respectively. 

(e) Section 921d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code, as so redesignated, is amended 

by striking out “subsection (d)“ and insert- 
ing “subsection (e)“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 89. (a) Section 922(a)(1) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “a” immediately before “judicial”, 
and by inserting action or“ immediately 
before “proceeding”. 

(b) Section 922(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “and 
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(g)” and inserting (g), and (h)“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 90. (a) Section 927 (a) (4) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “if” and inserting “failure of” 
in lieu thereof, and by striking out “is not” 
and inserting to be“ in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 927(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “of a 
plan under this chapter” immediately after 
“confirmation”. 

Sec. 91. Section 943(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) im paragraph (4), by striking out “to 
be taken”; and 

(2) by amending paragraph (5) to read 
as follows: 

(5) except to the extent that the holder 
of a particular claim has agreed to a dif- 
ferent treatment of such claim, the pian 
provides that on the effective date of the 
plan each holder of a claim of a kind speci- 
fied in section 507 (a) (1) of this title will 
receive on account of such claim cash equal 
to the allowed amount of such claim; and”. 

Sec. 92. Section 945(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “execution” and inserting “implementa- 
tion” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 93. Section 1102(b)(1) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “order for relief" and inserting com- 
mencement of the case” in lieu thereof. 

Sec, 94. (a) Section 1103(b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “having an adverse inter- 
est" after “entity”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: Representation of one or more 
creditors of the same class as represented by 
the committee shall not per se constitute the 
representation of an adverse interest. 

(b) Section 1103(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by striking out 
“recommendations” and inserting determi- 
nations” in lieu thereof, and by inserting “or 
Ragas immediately after “acceptances”; 
an 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out “, if 
a trustee or examiner, as the case may be, 
has not previously been appointed under 
this chapter in the case”. 

Sec. 95. Section 1105 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “estate, and” and inserting “estate and 
of the” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 96. Section 1106(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing except to the extent that the court 
orders otherwise,” immediately before “any 
other“. 

Sec. 97. Section 1107 (a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“serving in a case“ immediately after “on 
a trustee”. 

Sec. 98. Section 1108 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing on request of a party in interest and 
after notice and a hearing,” immediately 
after “court”. 

Sec. 99. Section 1111(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b)(1) Except where property of the 
estate that secures a claim is sold subject 
to section 363(k) of this title, abandoned 
under section 554 of this title, or surren- 
dered to the holders of such claims, or is to 
be sold, abandoned, or surrendered under 
the plan— 

“(A) a claim secured by such property 
shall be allowed or disallowed under sec- 
tion 502 of this title the same as if the holder 
of such claim had recourse against the 
debtor on account of such claim, whether or 
not such holder had such recourse, unless 
the class of which such claim is a part 
elects, by at least two-thirds in amount and 
more than one-half in number of allowed 
claims of such class, to be governed by sub- 
paragraph (B) of this paragraph; and 
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“(B) unless the aggregate value of the 
interests in such property of the holders of 
such claims is inconsequential, the class 
may elect, as provided under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph, that such claims of 
such class, whether or not the holders of 
such claims had recourse against the debtor 
and notwithstanding section 506(a) of this 
title, are secured claims to the full extent 
that such claims are allowed. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) (A) 
of this subsection are limited to the pur- 
poses of this chapter and such paragraph 
does not in any other way alter, affect, or 
create any right or lability of any other 
entity.”. 

Sec. 100. (a) Section 1112(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking out “is 
an involuntary case originally commenced 
as an involuntary case under this chapter” 
in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out on 
other than” and inserting “other than on” 
in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1112(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by inserting “a re- 
quest made for” immediately before “addi- 
tional“; and 

(2) in paragraph (8), by striking out 
“and” and inserting “or” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 1121(c)(3) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out the claims or interests of which 
are” and inserting “of claims or interests 
that is“ in Heu thereof. 

(b) Section 1121(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“made within the respective periods specified 
in subsection (c) of this section“ immedi- 
ately after interest“. 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 1123(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “A” and inserting 
“Notwithstanding any otherwise applicable 
nonbankruptcy law, a” in lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by inserting a 
comma immediately after “classes of claim“ 
and immediately after “507(a)(6) of this 
title”; 

(3) in paragraph 
“shall”; 

(4) in paragraph (5), by striking out ex- 
ecution“ and inserting “implementation” in 
lieu thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (5) (G), by inserting “of” 
immediately after “waiving”; and 

(6) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“equity securities” the first place it appears 
and inserting common stock” in lieu 
thereof. 

(b) Section 1123(b)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “or rejection” and inserting “, rejection, 
or assignment” in lieu thereof and by strik- 
ing out “under section 365 of this title“ and 
inserting “under such section“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 103. Section 1124 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (2) (A) to read 
as follows: 

“(A) cures any such default that occurred 
before or after the commencement of the 
case under this title, other than a default 
of a kind specified in section 365 (b) (2) of 
this title:“ and 

(2) in paragraph (3) (B) d). by striking 
out “and” and inserting or“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 104, (a) Section 1125(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code ts amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “, but 
need not include such information about any 
other possible or proposed plan" immediately 
after “plan”; 

(2) in paragraph (2)(B), by inserting 
“the” immediately after with“; and 

(3) in paragraph (2)(C), by inserting ot“ 
immediately after “holders”. 


(3), by striking out 
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(b) Section 1125(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “required under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section“ immediately after 
“statement” the first place it appears; and 

(2) by inserting “, or otherwise seek re- 
view of,” immediately after “appeal from”. 

(c) Section 1125(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“acceptance or rejection of a plan” imme- 
diately after “solicits” and by inserting 
“solicitation of acceptance or rejection of a 
plan or” immediately after “governing”. 

Sec. 105. (a) Section 1126(b)(2) of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “1125(a)(1)" and inserting 
1125 (a)“ in Heu thereof. 

(b) Section 1126 0d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting a 
comma immediately after “such interests“ 
the first place it appears. 

(c) Section 1126(f) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “is deemed” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, and each holder 
of a claim or interest of such class, are 
deemed"; 

(2) by striking out “solicitation” and in- 
serting “solicitation” In lieu thereof; and 

(3) by striking out “interest” and insert- 
ing “interests” in lieu thereof. 

(d) Section 1126(g) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “any payment or compensation" and 
inserting “receive or retain any property” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 106. (a) Section 1127(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “of a plan” immediately after “After 
the proponent” and by inserting “of such 
plan” immediately after “modification”. 

(b) Section 1127(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the court, after notice and a hearing, 
confirms such plan, as modified, under sec- 
tion 1129 of this title, and circumstances 
warrant such modification and the court, 
after notice and a hearing, confirms such 
plan as modified, under section 1129 of this 
title“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 1129 (a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“chapter.” and inserting “title.” in lieu 
thereof; 

(2) in paragraph 
chapter.“ and inserting 
thereof; 

(3) by amending paragraph (4) to read as 
follows: 

“(4) Any payment made or to be made by 
the proponent, by the debtor, or by a person 
issuing securities or acquiring property under 
the plan, for services or for costs and expenses 
in or in connection with the case, or in con- 
nection with the plan and incident to the 
case, has been approved by, or is subject to 
the approval of, the court as reasonable;"; 

(4) in paragraph (5)(A) (ii), by striking 
out the period and inserting “; and” in lieu 
thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (5)(B), by striking out 
The“ and inserting the“ in lieu thereof; 

(6) in paragraph (6). by inserting “govern- 
mental” immediately after “Any”; 

(7) in paragraph (7), by inserting “of 
claims or interests“ immediately after “each 
class”, and by striking out “creditor's” in 
subparagraph (B) and inserting “holder's” in 
lieu thereof; 

(8) in paragraph (8), by inserting “of 
claims or interests” immediately after "each 
class”; and 

(9) in paragraph (9) (C). by inserting “507 
(a) (1) that results from the sale of a capital 
asset, recapture of an investment tax credit, 
recapture of depreciation, or similar event or” 
immediately after “section”; 

(10) by amending paragraph (10) to read 
as follows: 


(2), by striking out 
“title.” in lieu 
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“(10) If a class of claims is impaired under 
the plan, at least one class of claims that is 
impaired under the plan has accepted the 
plan, determined without including any ac- 
ceptance of the plan by any insider or any 
class deemed to have accepted the plan under 
section 1126(f) of this title.“. 

(b) Section 1129(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 510(a) of this title, if” and inserting “If” 
in lieu thereof; 

(2) im paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“lien” each place it appears and inserting 
“liens” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (2) (B) (ii), by inserting 
“under the plan” immediately after “retain”; 
and 

(4) in paragraph (2)(C)(i), by striking 
out “claim” and inserting “interest” in lieu 
thereof and by striking out “and the value” 
and inserting “or the value” in lieu thereof. 

(e) Section 1129(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “a party in interest 
that is“; 

(2) by inserting “the application of” im- 
mediately after “avoidance of” the second 
place it appears; and 

(8) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In any hearing under 
this subsection, the governmental unit has 
the burden of proof on the issue of avoid- 
ance.“ 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 1141 (a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Except” and inserting 
“Notwithstanding section 510(a) of this title 
and except” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by striking out “any creditor or equity 
security holder of, or general partner in,” and 
inserting “any creditor, equity security 
holder, or general partner in" in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1141(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Except as provided in subsections 
(d) (2) and (d) (3) of this section and except 
as otherwise provided in the plan or in the 
order confirming the plan, after confirmation 
of a plan, the property dealt with by the 
plan is free and clear of all claims and inter- 
ests of creditors, equity security holders, and 
of general partners in the debtor.“. 

Sec. 109. (a) The heading for section 1142 
of title 11 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 


“$ 1142. Implementation of plan”. 


(b) The item relating to section 1142 in 
the table of sections for chapter 11 of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “Execution” and inserting Im- 
plementation” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 1142(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the comma after plan“ the second place 
it appears. 

(d) Section 1142(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“a” immediately after “by”. 

Sec. 110. Section 1144 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“if and only” immediately after “revoke such 
order”. 

Sec. 111. (a) Section 1145(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Except with respect to 
an entity that is an underwriter as defined 
in subsection (b) of this section, section” 
and inserting “Section” in lleu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out “or 
an affiliate’; 

(3) in paragraph (3)(B)(i), by inserting 
“or 180d)“ immediately after “13” and by 
9 “or 780(d)" immediately after 
“78m”: 

(4) by amending paragraph (3) (B) (1i) to 
read as follows: 

“(ii) m compliance with the disclosure 
and reporting provision of such applicable 
section; and”; 
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(5) in paragraph (3)(C), by striking out 
“two” each place it appears and inserting 
“one” in lieu thereof; 

(6) in paragraph (3) (C) (ii), by striking 
out “180” each place it appears and inserting 
“90" in lieu thereof; and 

(7) in paragraph (4), by striking out 
“stockholder” each place it appears and in- 
serting “stockbroker” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1145(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “and 
except with respect to ordinary trading 
transactions of an entity that is not an 
issuer” immediately after “subsection”; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(C), by striking out 
“for” and inserting from“ in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (2)(A)(i), by striking 
out “combination”. and inserting “or com- 
bining” in lieu thereof; and 

(4) in paragraph (2) (A) (il), by striking 
out “among” and inserting “from or to” in 
lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 1145(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “commercial”. 

Sec. 112. (a) Section 1146(c) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “State or local“. 

(b) Section 1146 (d) (1) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing cut “and” and inserting or“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 113. Section 1161 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “341” and inserting 342“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 114. Section 1163 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “qualified” and inserting “eligible, qual- 
ified,” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 115. Section 1166 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
1 et seg.) and inserting subtitle IV of 
title 49” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 116. Section 1168(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “approval”. 

Sec. 117. Section 1169(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C 
1 et seq.) and inserting “subtitle IV of title 
49" in Heu thereof. 

Se>. 118. (a) Section 1170(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “of all or a portion“ immediately after 
“the abandonment”. 

(b) Section 1170(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “abandonment”. 

(c) Section 1170(da)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the abandonment of a 
railroad line” and inserting “such abandon- 
ment” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by striking out “termination” each 
place it appears and inserting suspension“ 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 119. Section 1171(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “such” and inserting “the same” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 120. Section 1173(a) (4) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “compatible” and inserting “consist- 
ent” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 121. (a) Section 1301(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “and may protest” immediately after 
“of” of the first place it appears. 

(b) Section 1301(c)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“continuation of” immediately after “by”. 

(c) Section 1301 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

dd) The confirmation of a plan shall au- 
tomatically grant relief from the stay pro- 
vided by subsection (a) of this section to the 
extent that the plan proposes not to pay 
such claim.“ 
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Sec. 122. (a) Section 1302(b) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(C), by striking out 
“and”; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4) and by inserting after para- 
graph (2) the following new paragraph: 

“(3) dispose of, under regulations issued 
by the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, monies received 
or to be received in a case under chapter XIII 
of the Bankruptcy Act; and“. 

(b) Section 1302(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “fix” 
and inserting “set for such individual” in 
lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(A), by striking out 
“for such individual”; and 

(3) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“of” and inserting “received by” in lieu 
thereof and by striking out “upon all pay- 
ments” and inserting “of all such payments 
made” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 123. Section 1304(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the comma immediately after “of the 
debtor”. 

Sec. 124. (a) Section 1307(b) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting a comma immediately after “time”. 

(b) Section 1307(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by inserting “a re- 
quest made for“ immediately before “addi- 
tional”; 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“and” immediately after the semicolon and 
inserting “or” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) in paragraph (7), by inserting “other 
than completion of payments under the 
plan” immediately after “in the plan”, 

Sec. 125. (a) Section 1322(a)(2) of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting a comma immediately after “pay- 
ments”. 

(b) Section 1322(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inserting , or 
leave unaffected the rights of holders of any 
class of claims” immediately before the 
semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by inserting “other” 
immediately after “claim or any“: 

(3) in paragraph (5), by striking out 
“maintenance of payments” and by striking 
out “on any unsecured claim or secured 
claim” and inserting “maintain payments on 
any claim” in Heu thereof; 

(4) in paragraph (7), by inserting “subject 
to section 365 of this title,” immediately 
before “provide”, by striking out “or rejec- 
tion” and inserting “, rejection, or assign- 
ment“ in lieu thereof, and by striking out 
“under section 365 of this title“ and insert- 
ing “under such section” in lieu thereof; 
and 

(5) 
“any”. 

Sec. 126. Section 1323(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the plan as modified, unless the modifi- 
cation provides for a change in the rights of 
such holder from what such rights were un- 
der the plan before modification, and” and 
inserting “such plan as modified, unless” in 
lieu thereof. 


Sec. 127. Section 1324 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the“ the second place it appears. 

Sec. 128. (a) Section 1325 (a) (1) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting the“ immediately before other“. 

(b) Section 1325(a) (4) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
„ and such plan represents the debtor's bona 
fide effort” immediately before the semicolon. 

(c) Section 1325(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “After confirmation of a plan,” and in- 
serting “Upon the filing of the case,” and 


in paragraph (8), by striking out 
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striking out 
appears. 

Sec. 129. Section 1326 (a) (2) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “of this title” immediately after 
1302 (d)“. 

Sec. 130. Section 1328 (a) (2) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out 523 (a) (5)“ and inserting “523(a) 
(3), 523(a) (4), 523 (a) (5), 523(a) (6), 523(a) 
(7), 523(a) (8). 523(a) (9), and 523(a)(10)” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 131. Section 1328(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) im paragraph (1), by inserting “by the 
debtor” immediately after obtained“ and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“knowledge of such fraud came to the re- 
questing party“ and inserting the request- 
ing party did not know of such fraud until” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 132. Section 1329(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “of the plan“ immediately 
after “confirmation” and by striking out “a 
plan” and inserting such plan” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) im paragraph (3), by striking out the 
comma, 

Sec. 133. Section 15102 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “chapter” the first place it appears and 
inserting title“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 134. Section 15103(f) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “324,"; and 

(2) by inserting 342 (b).“ 
after 3286 (b).“; 

(3) by inserting 11086 (a) (1). 1108.“ im- 
mediately after 1105; and 

(4) by inserting 1302 (b) (1), 1302 (5) (3). 
immediately after 1302 (a).“. 

Sec. 135, Section 15322 (b) (1) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting required to be“ immediately after 
“bond”, by striking out "(2)", and by insert- 
ing "of this title“ before the semicolon. 

Sec. 136. Section 15324 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “a trustee”. 

Sec. 137. Section 15330 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “The notice 
required under section 330 of this title shall 
be given to the United States trustee.“ 

Sec. 138. (a) Chapter 15 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after section 15330 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“$ 15342. Meetings of creditors 


“In a case under chapter 13 of this title, 
the United States trustee may call a meeting 
of creditors. The court may not preside at, 
and may not attend, any meeting under this 
section.". 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 15 of 
title 11 is amended by inserting immediately 
below the item relating to section 15330 the 
following new item: 


“15342. Meetings of creditors.”’. 


Sec. 139. Section 15343 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “section 341(a)" and inserting “section 
342 or 15342” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 140. (a) Section 15701(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code-is amended by 
Striking out “trustee established" and in- 
serting “trustees established” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 15701(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “such persons” and inserting “the mem- 
bers of such panel” in lieu thereof. 

Sec, 141. (a) Section 15703(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “specified in section 15701(a) of 
this. title. Sections 701(b) and 107(c) of this 
title apply to such interim trustee.” and by 
inserting “and subject to the provisions of 
sections 701 and 15701 of this title.” in lieu 
thereof. 


any“ the second place it 


immediately 
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(b) Section 15703(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “truste” and inserting “trustee” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 142. Section 15704 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 15704. Duties of trustee 


“The trustee shall— 

“(1) if the business of the debtor is au- 
thorized to be operated, file with the United 
States trustee periodic reports and sum- 
maries of the operation of such business, in- 
cluding a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments; and 

“(2) make and file interim reports, as cir- 
cumstances justify, on the condition of the 
estate with the United States trustee and 
make and file a final report and account of 
the administration of the estate with the 
United States trustee and the court.“ 

Sec. 143. Section 151102(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out interest of” and inserting “interest,” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 144. (a) Chapter 15 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after section 151105 the following new 
sections: 

“§ 151106. Duties of trustee and examiner 


“A trustee shall perform the duties spec- 
ified in sections 704(2), 704(4), 704(6), and 
15704 of this title. 

“(b) A trustee shall transmit a copy or a 
summary of any statement filed under sec- 
tion 1106(a)(4)(A) of this title to any 
creditors’ committee, to any indenture 
trustee, to the United States trustee, and to 
any other entity as the court designates. 


“$ 151108. Authorization to operate business 


“Unless the court, upon the request of a 
party in interest or the United States trustee 
if there is no creditors’ committee and after 
notice and a hearing, orders otherwise, the 
trustee may operate the debtor’s business. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 15 of 
title 11 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to section 
151105 the following new items: 


“151106. Duties of trustee and examiner. 
“151108. Authorization to operate business. 


Sec. 145. (a) Section 151302(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting , or shall appoint a disinterested per- 
son to serve,“ immediately after “The United 
States trustee shall serve”. 

(b) Section 151302(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The trustee shall— 

“(1) perform the duties specified in sec- 
tions 704(2), 704(4), 704(6), and 15704 of 
this title; and 

“(2) dispose of, pursuant to regulations 
issued by the Attorney General, moneys re- 
ceived or to be received in a case under chap- 
ter XIII of the Bankruptcy Act.“. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 28 OF 
THE UNITED STATES CODE 


Src. 201. Section 151(c) of title 28 of the 
United State. Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “suit”. 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 152 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“In recommending individuals to the Presi- 
dent for appointment as bankruptcy judges, 
the Judicial Council of each circuit shall 
follow standards and procedures promulgated 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. Such standards and procedures shall 
contain provision for public notice of all va- 
cancies of bankruptcy judgeships. Further, 
such standards and procedures shall ensure 
that the Judicial Council gives due considera- 
tion to all qualified individuals, regardless of 
race, color, religion, sex, or place of national 
origin.”. 
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(b) The Congress— 

(1) takes notice of the fact that less than 
2 per centum of bankruptcy judges are wom- 
en, less than 3 per centum of bankruptcy 
judges are blacks, and only one bankruptcy 
judge is of Hispanic origin; and 

(2) suggests that the President, in select- 
ing individuals for nomination to bankruptcy 
judgeships created by this Act, give due con- 
sideration to qualified individuals without 
regard to race, color, sex, religion, or national 
origin. 

Sec. 203. Section 155(a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) In each district having more than one 
bankruptcy judge, the judge In regular ac- 
tive service who is senior in continuous time 
of active service and under seventy years of 
age shall be the chief judge of the bank- 
ruptcy court, except that the age limitation 
shall not apply until April 1, 1984. If all the 
bankruptcy judges in regular active service 
are seventy years of age or older the young- 
est shall act as chief judge until a judge has 
been appointed and qualified who is under 
seventy years of age, but such a judge may 
not act as chief judge until he has served as 
a bankruptcy judge for one hundred and 
eighty days.”. 

Sec. 204. Section 158 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “Court” and inserting “Bankruptcy 
court“ in lleu thereof. 

Sec. 205. (a) Section 160(a) of title 28 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “each circuit“ and inserting 
“such circuit” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 160 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) A panel may exercise the powers of a 
bankruptcy court. 

“(e) A single judge of a panel may enter 
an order if irreparable damage will result 
if such order is not entered. Such order 
shall remain in force only until the hear- 
ing and determination by the panel of three 
judges.". 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 294(c) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “district or bankruptcy judge” and 
inserting district, or bankruptcy” in lieu 
thereof. 

(b) Section 294(d) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “district judge or bankruptcy judge” and 
inserting “district, or bankruptcy judge" in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 207. Section 295 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing a comma immediately before "district, 
or". 

Sec. 208. Section 451 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in the first undesignated paragraph 
by inserting “and appellate panels created 
under section 160 of this title’ before the 
period; 

(2) in the first and third undesignated 
paragraphs by striking out “and” the sec- 
ond place it appears in each such paragraph 
and inserting a comma in lieu thereof and 
by striking out “, the judges of which are 
entitled to hold office for a term of 14 
years”, and 

(3) in the third undesignated paragraph 
by striking out “Congress,” and inserting 
“Congress” in lieu thereof and by striking 
out “and judge” and inserting “and judges” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 209. Section 456 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in the fourth undesignated Paragraph 
by inserting a comma immediately after 
“district”; and 

(2) in the fifth undesignated paragraph, 
by striking out the semicolon immediately 
after “each district judge“ and inserting a 
comma in lieu thereof. 


Sr. 210. Section 569(a) of title 28 of the 
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United States Code is amended by inserting 
“court” immediately after “of the bank- 
ruptcy”. 

Sec. 211. Section 571(b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “United States marshals, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the” and by striking 
out the comma immediately after Courts“. 

Sec. 212. Sections 581 (a) and 582(a) of 
title 28 of the United States Code are each 
amended by inserting “, without regard to 
the provisions of title 5 governing appoint- 
ment in the competitive civil service,” after 
“appoint”. 

Sec. 213. (a) Section 586(a) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by striking out 
and“ immediately after the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking out the 
period and inserting “; and” in lieu thereof; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) administer oaths to and take the 
testimony of witnesses called to testify at 
meetings under title 11 or appoint a desig- 
nee to so act.“ 

(b) Section 586(b) of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
"trustee" the third place it appears and 
inserting “trustees to serve as standing 
trustee” in lieu thereof. 

(e) Section 586 (e) (2) is amended— 

(1) by inserting made to entities en- 
titled” immediately after “payments” the 
first place it appears; 

(2) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
“of” and inserting “received by“ in lieu 
thereof and by striking out upon all pay- 
ments“ and inserting “of all such payments 
made” in lieu thereof; 

(3) m subparagraph (B), by inserting 
“fee fixed under paragraph (1)(B) of this 
subsection” immediately after “the percent- 
age”; and 

(4) in subparagraph (B) (i), by striking 
out “individual” and inserting “individual's” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec, 214. Section 587 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “The posi- 
tions of such trustees shall not be in the 
Senior Executive Service.“. 

Sec. 215. (a) Section 604(a) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (10), by striking out 
“(17)" each place it appears and inserting 
“(18)” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (17) as 
paragraph (18); 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (13), as 
added by section 225(a)(2) of the Act of 
November 6, 1978 (92 Stat. 2549), as para- 
graph (17); 

(4) by redesignating paragraph (14), as 
redesignated by section 225(a)(1) of the 
Act of November 6, 1978 (92 Stat. 2549). as 
paragraph (13); and 

(5) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (13) the following new paragraph: 

“(14) Pursuant to section 1828 of this 
title, establish a program for the provision 
of special interpretation services in courts 
of the United States:“. 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 604 of title 
28 of the United States Code, as added by 
section 225(b) of the Act of November 6, 
1978 (92 Stat. 2549), is redesignated as sub- 
section (h) and is amended by striking out 
“or remove a trustee appointed from the 
panel”. 

Sec. 216. Section 634(a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma after “salaries” the first place it 
appears and by striking out “rates for” and 
all that follows through “as amended” and 
inserting “an amount fixed in accordance 
with section 225 of the Federal Salary Act of 
1967, subject to adjustment in accordance 
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with such Act and section 461 of this title” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 217. (a) Section 773(c) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “a circuit” and inserting “an appel- 
late in lieu thereof, and by striking out the 
parentheses around “but presents a substan- 
tial question”. 

(b) Section 773 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Court reporters appointed under this 
section shall be appointed in accordance 
with all of the standards and procedures ap- 
plicable to appointments under section 753 
of this title and shall be governed by the 
rules and regulations applicable to court 
reporters appointed under section 753 of this 
title. Mechanical means of recording proceed- 
ings may include stenomask, and contract 
reporters may be used in lieu of or in addi- 
tion to court reporters appointed under this 
section. The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts may nego- 
tiate contracts without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5).”. 

Sec. 218. (a) Section 1293(a) of title 28 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “decisions” and inserting “judg- 
ments, orders, and decrees” in. lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1293(b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “an appellate panel 
created under section 160 or”; 

(2) by striking out “district court of the 
United States” and inserting “district court 
of the United States,” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by inserting “, and of appeals from in- 
terlocutory orders and decrees of an appellate 
panel created under section 160 of this title, 
a district court, and a bankruptcy court, 
but only by leave of the court of appeals to 
which the appeal is taken” immediately 
before the period. 

Sec. 219. Section 1334 (c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “that section” and inserting “this sec- 
tion” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 220. (a) Section 1471 (a) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “subsection” and inserting “subsec- 
tion” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Subsections (c) and (e) of section 
1471 of title 28 of the United States Code 
are each amended by striking out “com- 
menced” and inserting “pending” in lieu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 147l(c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“or a proceeding arising under title 11 or 
arising in or related to a case under title 11“ 
immediately after “title 11". 

(d) Section 1471(d) of title 28 is amended 
by striking out “a district court or”. 

(e) Section 1471(e) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
„ and of all property, wherever located, of 
the estate in such case” immediately before 
the period at the end thereof. 

Sec. 221. Section 1472(1) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “principle” and inserting “principal” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 222. (a) Section 1473 (a) of title 28 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “Except” and inserting “Not- 
withstanding any Act of Congress that con- 
fers venue in a specific district and except” 
in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1473(c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “section” the first place it appears and 
inserting “subsection” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 223. Section 1481 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“(a)” before A“ and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new. subsection: 

“(b) A contempt punishable by a bank- 
ruptcy court includes any act that is in 
violation of a stay under title 11.”. 
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Sec. 224. Section 1482 (b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “judgments, orders,” and inserting 
“orders” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 225. Section 1827(i) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “referee in bankruptcy” and inserting 
“bankruptcy judge” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 226. Section 1871 (a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Grand jurors in district courts and 
petit jurors in district courts and bank- 
ruptcy courts appearing pursuant to this 
chapter shall be paid the fees and allowances 
provided by this section. The requisite fees 
and allowances shall be disbursed, on the 
certificate of the clerk of the district court 
or of the clerk of the bankruptcy court, by 
the clerk of the district court in accordance 
with the procedure established by the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. Attendance fees for 
extended service under subsection (b) of this 
section shall be certified by the clerk of the 
district court only upon the order of a dis- 
trict judge or by the clerk of the bank- 
ruptcy court only upon the order of a bank- 
ruptcy judge.“ 

Sec. 227. Section 1923 (b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The docket fees of United States at- 
torneys shall be paid to the clerk of the dis- 
trict court, the docket fees of United States 
trustees shall be paid to the clerk of the 
bankruptcy court, and all such fees shall 
then be paid by the clerks into the 
Treasury.“ 

Sez. 228. Section 1930 (a) (1) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out the period after $60 and inserting “in 
the case of a single filing and $100 in a joint 
case” and by inserting a new (5) to read as 
follows: “For any proceeding in any case 
under title 11, $15.”. 

Sec. 229. Section 1962 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“or bankruptcy court” immediately after 
“district court”. 

Sec. 230. Section 1963 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) im each paragraph, by inserting “or 
bankruptcy court” immediately after dis- 
trict court” the first place it appears; 

(2) in the first sentence of the first un- 
designated paragraph, by inserting “with the 
clerk of the district court or the bankruptcy 
court, whichever is appropriate” before the 
period at the end thereof; 

(3) by striking out “where registered" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “where entered”. 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new undesignated paragraph: 

“An order of discharge or an order of con- 
firmation in a case under title 11 which has 
become final may be registered in any other 
district by filing in the office of the clerk of 
the bankruptcy court of that district a certi- 
fied copy of the order and when so registered 
shall have the same effect as an order of the 
bankruptcy court of the district where so 
registered and may be enforced in like 
manner.“ 

Sec. 231. Section 1964 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“or bankruptcy court” immediately after 
“district court” each place it appears. 

Sec. 232. Section 2075 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “in cases under title 11” and inserting 
“In cases under title 11 and in proceedings 
arising under title 11 or arising in or related 
to cases under title 11“ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 233. Section 2256(1)(C) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “or under title 11” immediately after 

“title”. 

Sec. 234. (a) Section 1914 of title 28 of the 
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United States Code is amended by striking 
out subsection (d). 

(b) The District of Columbia Code is 
amended— 

(1) in section 15-701 (a), by striking out 
“clerk of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.“; 

(2) in section 15-703— 

(A) by striking out “(b)” and subsection 
(a); and 

(B) in the catchline of such section by 
striking out “Deposit for costs; security” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Security”; 

(3) in section 15-704— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking out 
“(a)” and by striking out “United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (b); 

(4) by striking out section 15-706; 

(5) in section 15-712 by striking out “Any 
District of Columbia Court” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia and the District of Ca- 
lumbia Court of Appeals“; and 

(6) in the analysis of sections for chapter 
7 of title 15, by striking out the item relat- 
ing to section 15-706. 

TITLE ITJI—AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT OF 
NOVEMBER 6, 1978 


Sec. 301. The title of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a uniform Law on the Sub- 
ject of Bankruptcies’, approved November 6, 
1978 (Public Law 95-598; 92 Stat. 2549) 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
Act“) is amended to read as follows: “An 
Act to establish a uniform law on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies”. 

Sec. 302. The Act is amended by inserting 
after the enacting clause the following: 
“That this Act may be cited as the Bank- 
ruptcy Reform Act of 1978".”. 

Sec. 303. Section 216 of the Act is amended 
by striking out record“ and inserting “rec- 
ords" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 304. Section 222 of the Act is amended 
by striking out “assistance” and inserting 
“assistants” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 305. Section 232 of the Act is repealed. 

Sec. 306. Section 308(f)(3) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “C” and inserting 
“(C)” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 307. Section 402(c) of the Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out 210.“ and inserting 
“205, 206, 207, 211, 213,” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by inserting “226,” Immediately after 
“225,"; and 

(3) by inserting 248“ immediately after 
246.“ 

Sec. 308. (a) Section 403 (a) of the Act is 
amended by striking out this Act“ and in- 
serting the provisions of this Act other than 
this subsection and subsections (b) and (d) 
of this section” and by striking out “the 
Act“ and inserting such provisions”. 

(b) Section 403(b) of the Act is amended 
by inserting “or after” immediately after 
“on”, 

(c) Section 403(e) of the Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

e) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section— 

“(1) the amount by which a fee exceeds 
$100.000 may not be charged under section 
40c(2)(b) of the Bankruptcy Act in a case 
in which the plan is confirmed after Septem- 
ber 30, 1979; 


2) after September 30, 1979, all moneys 
collected for payment into the referees’ sal- 
ary and expense fund in cases filed under the 
Bankruptcy Act shall be collected and paid 
into the general fund of the Treasury; and 

(3) any balance in the referees’ salary and 
expense fund in the Treasury on October 1, 
1979, shall be transferred to the general fund 
of the Treasury and the referees’ salary and 
expense fund acount shall be closed.“ 

Sec. 309. (a) Section 404(b) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“(b) The term of a referee in bankruptcy 
who is serving on the date of enactment of 
this Act is extended to and expires on March 
31, 1984, or when his sucessor takes office, 
and such person shall have the title United 
States bankruptcy judge. During the period 
commencing on October 1, 1979, and ending 
on March 31, 1984 (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as ‘the transition period’), unless 
a bankruptcy judge is certified to be not 
qualified by the Chief Judge of the Circuit 
Court after a finding that such judge is not 
qualified is made by a merit screening com- 
mittee established under subsection (c) of 
this section, such judge shall serve in the 
court of bankruptcy continued under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section to which such United 
States bankruptcy judge was appointed, in 
the manner prescribed by this title. Section 
8335(a) of title 5 of the United States Code 
shall not apply to United States bankruptcy 
judges during the transition period. During 
the transition period, United States bank- 
ruptcy judges shall be exempt from annual 
sick leave laws and regulations.“ 

(b) Section 404(c) of the Act is amended 
by striking out the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following new sen- 
tence: There shall be established for each 
judicial district a merit screening committee 
composed of the president or the designee 
of the president of the State bar association, 
the president or designee of the president of 
a local bar association for the area within 
the judicial district wherein a referee in 
bankruptcy maintains his official headquar- 
ters and the dean, or designee of the dean, 
of an accredited law school, if any, located 
within the judicial district or State, and if 
no such law school exists, then a lay mem- 
ber selected by the chief judge of the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
wherein the referee in bankruptcy maintains 
his official headquarters.” 

(c) Section 404(d) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “41,”. 

(d) Section 404(e) of the Act is amended 
by inserting immediately after the first sen- 
tence the following new sentence: “Bank- 
ruptcy judges for the district shall decide 
where the headquarters office of the clerk of 
the bankruptcy court shall be located.“ 

(e) Section 404 of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(h) During the transition period, the 
powers granted under section 2071 of title 28 
of the United States Code shall be exercised 
by the United States bankruptcy court of a 
district, exclusive of the district court of 
such district, for the purpose of promulgat- 
ing local rules of procedure to be applicable 
in cases and proceedings before a United 
States bankruptcy judge of such court, and 
such powers shall be exercised for such pur- 
pose by the appellate panels created under 
section 160 of title 28 of the United States 
Code to be applicable in appeals before such 
an appellate panel. 

) During the transition period, section 
155 to the extent it does not displace a desig- 
nated chief judge, and sections 156, 157, 158, 
and 159 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
contained in section 201 of this Act, and the 
amendment contained in section 210 of this 
Act, shall apply to the courts of bankruptcy 
continued under section 404(a) of this Act 
the same as such amendments apply to the 
United States bankruptcy courts established 
under section 201 of this Act.“. 

Sec. 310. (a) Section 405(a) of the Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “such cases” the first 
place it appears and inserting “in all cases 
under title 11 or arising in or related to a 
case under title 11 pending during the tran- 
sition period” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragravh (1)(C), by inserting “, 
except as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section” immediately before the period at 
the end thereof. 


(b) Section 405(c)(2) of the Act is 
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amended by inserting "240," immediately 
after 238.“ 

(c) Section 405(d) of the Act is amended 
by striking out 248 and inserting 247“ in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 311. Section 406(b) of the Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“The recommendations may provide for a 
bankruptcy judge to serve in more than one 
contiguous judicial district or circuit.“. 

Sec. 312. Section 407(c) of the Act is 
amended by striking out "332" and inserting 
“333” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 313. Section 408 of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) During the transition period, section 
604(h) of title 28 of the United States Code 
does not apply to bankruptcy courts for dis- 
tricts listed in section 581 (a) of such title.“ 

Sec. 314. Section 409(a)(1) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1983” and inserting “March 31, 1984“ in lieu 
thereof. 


TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 


Sec. 401. Section 19 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act (7 U.S.C. 24) is redesignated as 
section 20 of such Act. 

Sec. 402. Section 4(e) of the Perishable Ag- 
ricultural Commodities Act of 1930 (7 U.S.C. 
499d(e)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “under the Bankruptcy 
Act or been a debtor in a case filed under 
title 11 of the United States Code or received 
a discharge in such case” immediately after 
“bankrupt” the first place it appears; and 

(2) by inserting “under the Bankruptcy 
Act or which has been a debtor in a case 
filed under title 11 of the United States 
Code" immediately after “bankrupt” the sec- 
ond place it appears. 

Sec. 403. (a) Section 6(d) of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Act (15 U.S.C. 78fff 
(d)) is amended by striking out “section 16 
(5) (A)“ and inserting “section 16 (4) (A)“ in 
lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 8(e)(4)(C) of such Act (15 
U.S.C. 78fff2(e)(a)(4)(C)) is amended by 
striking out “section 9/a) (5))" and inserting 
“section 9(a) (4)“ in Heu thereof. 

Sec. 404. Section 605(a)(1) of the Pair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1®81c(a) (i)) 
is amended by inserting , except for cases 
under chanter 13 or chapter XIII as the case 
may be, which antedste the report by more 
than 6 years” immediately after “year”. 

Src. 405. Section 151 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out mean“ and inserting means“ in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 406. Section 424/b) (3) (B) of the Fed- 
eral Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 934(/b) (3) (B)) is amended by striking 
out “the Bankruntcy Act” and inserting 
“title 11 of the United States Code” In Heu 
thereof. 

Sec. 407. Section 3468 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (31 U.S.C. 193) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “This section does 
not apply. however. in a case under title 11 
of the United States Code or in a case arising 
in or relating to a case under such title.“. 

Sec. 408. At the end of section 458 a) of 
the Social Securitv Act. add the following: 

“(b) A debt which is a child support obll- 
gation assigned to a State under section 402 
(a) (26) is not released by a discharge in 
bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Code or 
Bankruntcy Act.“. 

Sec. 409. Section 19%1/1)(D) of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
sert ing “or a case under the Bankruptcy Act“ 
after “title 11.“ 

TITLE V—RELATED PROVISIONS OF LAW 


Sec. 501. Nothing in any provision of Fed- 
eral or State law shall operate to prevent, 
stay, or otherwise prohibit a stockbroker or 
securities clearing agency from exercising a 
contractual right to liquidate a securities 
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contract or to cause the liquidation of a se- 
curities contract, nor shall any court issue 
any order preventing, staying, or otherwise 
prohibiting the exercise of such contractual 
right, unless such order is authorized under 
the provisions of the Securities Investor Pro- 
tection Act of 1970 (15.U.S.C. 78aaa et seq.) 
or is required because of a threat to the na- 
tional security. As used in this section, the 
term 

(1) “contractual right“ includes, but is 
not limited to, a right set forth in a rule or 
bylaw of a national securities exchange, a 
national securities association, or a securities 
clearing agency; and 

(2) “securities contract” means a securi- 
ties contract as defined in section 741 of title 
11 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 502. No provision of Federal or State 
law shall operate to prevent, stay, or other- 
wise prohibit a commodity broker or forward 
contract merchant from exercising a con- 
tractual right to liquidate a commodity con- 
tract or forward contract, or to cause the 
liquidation of a commodity contract or for- 
ward contract, and no court may issue any 
order preventing, staying, or otherwise pro- 
hibiting the exercise of such contractual 
right unless such order is required because 
of a threat to the national security. As used 
in this section, the term— 

(1) “contractual right” includes, but is 
not limited to, a right set forth in a rule or 
bylaw of a clearing organization or a con- 
tract market or in a resolution of the govern- 
ing board thereof; and 

(2) “commodity contract” means a com- 
modity contract as defined in section 761 of 
title 11 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 503. During the period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
ending on April 1, 1984, the amendments con- 
tained in sections 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, and 
236 shall apply to courts of bankruptcy con- 
tinued by section 404(a) of the Act of No- 
vember 6, 1978 (Public Law 95-589; 92 Stat. 
2549). 

Sec. 504. This Act may be cited as the 
“Bankruptcy Amendments Act of 1980”. 

Sec. 505. (a) Section 3 of the Military Per- 
sonnel and Civilian Emvloyees’ Claims Act of 
1964, as amended (78 Stat. 787, as amended: 
31 U.S.C. 241), is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out “$15.000” in subsection 
(a) (1) and inserting in place thereof “$25,- 

(1) By striking out 615,000“ in subsection 
(b)(1) and inserting in place thereof 825. 

(b) The amendments provided in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall apply to claims 
based upon damage to, or loss of, personal 
property which occurs after the date of the 
enactment. 


By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. MartuHias, Mr. 
Rot, Mr. CHILES, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. Levin, and Mr. 
SARBANES) : 

S. 864. A bill to amend the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 to require on- 
going evaluations and reports on the ade- 
quacy of the systems of internal account- 
ing and administrative control of each 
executive agency; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

FINANCIAL INTEGRITY ACT OF 1981 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today legislation intended to 
strengthen the internal accounting and 
administrative controls maintained by 
Federal agencies. This is not exactly a 
glamorous subject, but it is a vitally im- 
portant area. Retiring Comptroller Gen- 
eral Elmer Staats has called internal 
controls the “‘first line of defense against 
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fraud, waste, and program abuse,” and he 
is entirely right. 

I introduced this legislation in the last 
Congress, along with Senators Percy and 
Marnas. I am pleased that those Sena- 
tors are again cosponsoring the legisla- 
tion, along with Senators ROTH, CHILES, 
Pryor, SASSER, LEVIN, and SARBANES. The 
number of cosponsors demonstrates a 
growing awareness of how serious the 
Federal Government's vulnerability to 
fraud, waste, and mismanagement is, and 
that improved internal controls could 
play an important part in the battle 
against those afflictions. 

Beginning with the revelations about 
GSA in mid-1978, the public has been 
bombarded continually with headlines 
reporting the staggering level of fraud, 
waste, and mismanagement in Federal 
programs. In one stunning revelation, the 
Inspector General at Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimated that between $6.3 
billion and $7.4 billion was misspent an- 
nually at his Department as a result of 
fraud, abuse, and waste—at a minimum. 
Surveving the entire landscape, an offi- 
cial of the General Accounting Office, 
knowledgeable in this area, estimated in 
1978 that fraud in Federal programs 
ranged from $12 to $15 billion annually 
to perhaps as high as $25 billion. 

This level of fraud, program abuse, and 
just plain waste in Federal programs is 
unacceptable. We cannot permit the 
squandering of billions of dollars at this 
time of double-digit inflation and scarce 
budetary resources. It fuels the fires of 
inflation. It robs Federal resources which 
might otherwise be available to meet 
legitimate—even pressing—needs. It pro- 
motes understandable public cynicism 
about all Federal programs, eroding sup- 
port for these activities. 


There is no miracle cure to these prob- 
lems. A government as large as ours will 
never be perfectly administered, and 
there is a morally bankrupt, but widely 
held notion that stealing from the Gov- 
ernment is somehow less bad than steal- 
ing from an individual. 


But there are significant steps that can 
be taken to improve the situation, to in- 
sure that Federal programs are adminis- 
tered vigilantly, and those who hold and 
seek Federal office have an obligation to 
devise constructive approaches and solu- 
tions to the problem. 


At about the same time that the GSA 
scandal was making daily news, a GAO 
report stated that poor internal controls 
are the No. 1 problem in Federal Govern- 
ment agencies. A preoccupation with de- 
tecting fraud and waste after the fact 
obscured the possibility that weakness in 
internal controls may have opened the 
door to abuses in the first place. As Mr. 
Staats has stated: 

Important as the detection of fraud, abuse 
and error is, detection should not be our pri- 
mary concern as government managers. Our 
prime concern should be directed toward con- 
structing systems of management control 
that will prevent fraud and abuse, make it 
more difficult, and decrease the likelihood of 
error and waste. 


Horror stories where fraud, waste, and 
mismanagement can be directly attrib- 
uted to inadequate internal controls 
abound. For example: 
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Over $25 million has been paid out 
erroneously because of internal control 
weaknesses in the supplemental security 
income program (GAO Report, August 9, 
1979). 

The Department of Justice cannot ade- 
quately monitor the collection of debts 
because its management information 
system does not provide accurate and 
comprehensive data on such debts (GAO 
Report, October 25, 1979). 

An IG audit of logistics operations— 
Office supply, warehousing, and purchas- 
ing—at one NASA installation disclosed 
a need for several improvements in basic 
internal controls. Major problems were 
that supplies were being procured at 
substantially higher prices than were 
available through GSA, and the inven- 
tory records and supply activity data 
were not being adequately maintained 
(NASA IG report for period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979). 

According to the IG in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, internal controls in 
the Bureau of the Census payroll system 
were inadequate to prevent duplicate 
payments or identify fictitious employ- 
ees. Neither was the system adequate to 
handle the volume of transactions pro- 
jected in the 1980 census year (DOC IG 
report for period ending September 30, 
1979). 

A special audit by Inspectors General 
of 17 agencies, released in March 18, 
1980, hearings before Senator CHILES’ 
Subcommittee on Open Government, in- 
dicates that over the last 10 years, Wash- 
ington-based Federal agencies bought 
$1.2 billion worth of new office furniture 
even though $373 million worth of new 
or slightly used furniture was in storage. 
Agencies have no management systems 
to determine what furniture they have 
on hand before buying new items. The 
audit also revealed that agencies spent 
$36 million on new furniture in the pre- 
ceding 4 months despite a freeze imposed 
on such purchases by OMB and GSA. 


These cases where the wrongdoing or 
problem was detected represent only the 
tip of the iceberg. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral pointed to the existence of the ice- 
berg in no uncertain terms testifying be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee early in 1979: 

Based on our work we believe that all of the 
agencies visited are vulnerable to fraud and 
abuse. This is because Federal headquarters, 
regional offices, and other field locations and 
grantees have inadequate internal controls 
over their operations. As a result, there is 
insufficient assurance that Federal funds 
spent at these locations are spent for the 
purposes intended. In fact, during our testing 
of selected internal control systems, we found 
Federal funds and equipment that had been 
abused and misused at most locations visited. 


GAO reports a total of 130,000 cases of 
fraud and other illegal acts alleged 
against 21 major agencies in the 214 
years ending March 31, 1979. The Comp- 
troller General has stated that these 
problems occur because of the lack of 
adequate internal controls over particu- 
lar tasks that must be performed. Surely, 
sound internal controls could have great- 
ly reduced this number. 


There is a pressing need to return to 


basics: Strong integrated systems of 
accounting and administrative controls 
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to insure that Government employees 
know what to do and do it effectively, 
that funds are spent for what is intended, 
that maximum return is received for 
every dollar, and that services are de- 
livered as promised. 

In recent years, Congress has devoted 
considerable effort to making corpora- 
tions and other private entities more 
accountable for their actions. In response 
to revelations concerning corporate 
bribery abroad, Congress enacted the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. FCPA ob- 
ligated the chief executive officers of 
corporations to verify that their corpo- 
rations maintained internal control sys- 
tems adequate to insure that such mis- 
use of corporate funds was not occur- 
ring. Federal agency heads must be simi- 
larly accountable. It is necessary to con- 
vince Federal managers that the respon- 
sibility to deliver funds and services 
carries with it the obligation to do so in 
a financially responsible way. This re- 
quires blasting loose some ingrained at- 
titudes. As Mr. Staats has said: 

The reason internal control systems are in 
a state of disrepair is that top management 
has devoted most of its concern and empha- 
sis to delivering funds and services and that 
effective controls over tasks and functions 
which lead to the delivery of these funds 
and services has had a low priority. Because 
of top management's Insufficient concern for 
internal controls, middle management re- 
flects this same indifference. 


The legislation we introduce today 
would change that approach significant- 
ly. It provides that the head of each 
agency would be required by December 


31 of each year, beginning in December 
1982, to report on the adequacy of the 
agency's systems of internal accounting 


and administrative control. GAO and 
OMB are required to establish the format 
for such reports and, more importantly, 
to provide guidelines for performing 
control evaluations. 

The agency heads would be required 
to certify that the agency's internal ac- 
counting and administrative control 
systems provided reasonable assurances 
that the objectives of internal account- 
ing and administrative control as speci- 
fied in the legislation were achieved. 
Any material weaknesses which prevent 
the agency head from expressing an un- 
qualified opinion that those objectives 
were achieved must be identified and the 
plans and schedule for remedying those 
material weaknesses described in detail. 

I am under no illusion that imposing 
these reporting requirements on agency 
heads will solve all the problems which 
have led to fraud and waste in Federal 
programs. However, if this legislation 
were enacted, I expect that the agency 
heads would assume more formal re- 
sponsibility for the quality of the 
agency's internal accounting and admin- 
istrative controls, with resulting im- 
provements in agency operations likely 
from top to bottom. Enacting this legis- 
lation would also reflect Congress’ rec- 
ognition that the internal controls of 
Federal agencies are too important to be 
left to the accountants and auditors; 
literally billions of dollars are at stake, 
and the issue demands the attention of 
top management in the executive branch 
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as well as the continuing oversight of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation be 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 864 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Financial Integrity Act of 1981“. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) fraud, waste, and mismanagement 
have caused a serious crisis of confidence 
in Federal Government programs and agen- 
cies; 

(2) fraud and errors in Federal programs 
are more likely to occur from a lack of effec- 
tive systems of internal accounting and ad- 
ministrative control in the Federal agencies; 

(3) effective systems cf internal account- 
ing and administrative control provide the 
basic foundation upon which a structure of 
public accountability must be built; 

(4) effective systems of internal account- 
ing and administrative control are necessary 
to provide assurance that Federal assets and 
funds are adequately safeguarded as well as 
to produce reliable financial information fcr 
the agency; 

(5) systems of internal accounting and 
administrative control are necessarily dy- 
namic and must be continuously evaluated 
and where necessary improved; and 

(6) reports regarding the adequacy of the 
systems of internal accounting and admin- 
istrative contro] of each Federal agency are 
necessary to enable the executive branch, the 
Congress, and the public to evaluate the 
agency’s performance of its public responsi- 
bilities and accountability. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States that— 

(1) each Federal agency must maintain ef- 
fective systems of internal accounting and 
administrative control as a integral part of 
its Management practices; 

(2) the systems of internal accounting and 
administrative control of each Federal agency 
shall be evaluated on an ongoing basis and 
when detected, weaknesses must be promptly 
corrected; and 

(3) all levels of management of the Federal 
agencies mu3t involve themselves in assessing 
and strengthening the systems of internal 
accounting and administrative control to 
minimize fraud, errors, abuse, and waste of 
Government funds. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act: 

(a) The term President“ means the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

(b) The term “Comptroller General” means 
the Comptroller General of the United States. 

(c) The term “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget. 

Sec. 4. Section 113 of the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
66a), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 


(d) (1) To ensure that the requirements 
of subsection (a) (3) of this section are fully 
complied with, the head of each executive 
agency, which the Director determines to be 
covered by this subsection, shall prepare a 
report stating an opinion on the adequacy of 
the agency’s systems of internal accounting 
and administrative control by Decemebr 31, 
1982, and by December 31 following the end 
of each fiscal year thereafter. 


“(2) The reports shall be signed by the 
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head of each executive agency and addressed 
to the President. Such reports shall also be 
made available to Congress and the public. 

“(3) By December 31, 1981, the Comp- 
troller General, in consultation with the 
Director, shall establish a system of report- 
ing and a general framework to guide the 
agencies in performing evaluations on their 
systems of internal accounting and admin- 
istrative control. The Comptroller General, 
in consultation with the Director, may mod- 
ify the format for the report or the frame- 
work for conducting the evaluations from 
time to time as deemed necessary. 

“(4) Internal accounting and administra- 
tive controls are to be defined by the Comp- 
troller General, and shall provide reasonable 
assurances that— 

“(i) all obligations and costs were in com- 
pliance with applicable law; 

(11) all funds, property, and other assets 
were safeguarded against waste, loss, unau- 
thorized use, or misappropriation; and 

“ (iil) all revenues and expenditures ap- 
plicable to agency operations were properly 
recorded and accounted for to permit the 
preparation of accounts and reliable finan- 
cial and statistical reports and to maintain 
accountability over the assets. 


Any inadequacy or material weaknesses in 
an agency's systems of internal accounting 
and administrative control which prevents 
the head of the agency from stating that 
the agency’s systems of internal accounting 
and administrative control provided reason- 
able assurances that each of the objectives 
specified above were achieved shall be iden- 
tified and the plans and schedule for cor- 
recting any such inadequacy described in 
detail. 

“(5) (A) The Inspector General of an exec- 
utive agency or, if no Inspector General 
exists for an agency, the head of the internal 
audit staff, shall receive and investigate any 
allegation that an employee of the agency 
provided false or misleading information in 
connection with the evaluation of the agen- 
cy’s systems of internal accounting and ad- 
ministrative control or in connection with 
the preparation of the annual report on the 
systems of internal accounting and admin- 
istrative control. 

“(B) If, in connection with any investi- 
gation under subparagraph (A), the In- 
spector General or the head of the internal 
audit staff, as appropriate, determines that 
there is reasonable cause to believe that 
false or misleading information was pro- 
vided, he shall report that determination to 
the head of the agency. 

“(C) The head of the agency shall review 
any matter referred to him under subpara- 
graph (B) and shall take action under chap- 
ter 76 of title 5, United States Code, or such 
other disciplinary or corrective action as he 
deems necessary.“. 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise to 
state my support for S. 864, The Finan- 
cial Integrity Act of 1981, which I am 
cosponsoring. My congratulations to my 
distinguished colleague, Senator Tom 
EAGLETON, for introducing this bill to re- 
quire Federal agency heads to take the 
responsibility for the adequacy of their 
agency’s management control system and 
to make annual reports on it. 

Now, more than ever before, when we 
in the Congress are in the throes of a 
budget-cutting fervor unequaled in our 
history, every effort should be made to 
achieve savings through good husbandry 
of the available resources. To quote Con- 
gressman Jack Brooks, the distinguished 
sponsor of similar legislation in the 
House: 

Management accountability has appeal to 
both ends of the political spectrum. Those 
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who want to make severe cuts in the Federal 
budget view improved management as one 
means of making those cuts, while the bene- 
ficiarles of the programs that might be cut 
view better management as a means of re- 
ducing their losses. 


There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in management control. A GAO 
study, released last August, showed that 
weaknesses in the internal control of the 
agencies can be blamed for billions of 
dollars that are lost annually through 
fraud, waste, and abuse. 

The internal controls suggested by the 
GAO study amount to basic good man- 
agement principles. In a New York Times 
article, reporter Steve Lohr noted: 

These weaknesses, the GAO suggests, can 
be corrected without the application of com- 
plex management systems or fancy computer 
technology. Rather, the use of even rudi- 
mentary accounting and auditing procedures 
would greatly help. For instance, the agency 
found that at some Health Services Admin- 
istration offices, mail containing cash receipts 
was collected, logged in and processed by 
one person. Having more than cne person 
count the money contained in cash-holding 
envelopes is probably the simplest possible 
kind of control; it is the example almost 
always used to illustrate to beginning audit- 
ing students what internal control is.“ (New 
York Times, March 29, 1981: “The Big Push 
Is On To Make Government Watch Its 
Money”) 


One of the more spectacular examples 
of a breakdown in internal control is the 
case of the Urban Mass Transit Adminis- 
tration accounting clerk who managed 
to embezzle $800,000 by routinely adding 
his own name to the list of vouchers 
for payment which UMTA submitted to 
the Department of Treasury. That clerk 
would still be merrily driving Lincoln 
Continentals and giving large loans to 
his friends at the office if it had not been 
for an alert banker. The embezzler was 
regularly depositing large Federal checks, 
in amounts ranging between $55,000 to 
$315,000, in his bank account. It was the 
bank, not the agencies involved, that 
blew the whistle. 

This case of fraud in the Federal agen- 
cies could have been avoided if inter- 
nal control procedures had been insti- 
tuted. The accounting clerk responsi- 
ble for preparing the vouchers should 
not have had access to them after the 
certifying officer signed them. The of- 
ficer doing the signing should have been 
more careful. And the vouchers them- 
selves should have been marked so that 
additional entries could not be made. 
Yet, because simple procedures like these 
were not followed, $800 thousand slipped 
out of the control of the agencies respon- 
sible for the money. 

The legislation introduced by Senator 
EAGLETON today, with my cosponsorship. 
seeks to strengthen the internal controls 
maintained by the Federal agencies. It 
is one more check against fraud, waste, 
and abuse in Government programs. Its 
objectives are similar to several other 
initiatives I have sponsored, including 
the GAO hotline, a successful effort of- 
fering a nationwide, toll-free number 
that concerned citizens can call to report 
instances of fraud and wrongdoing. 

Legislation I have cosponsored, S. 591, 
to establish better procedures for the 
collection of outstanding debts owed the 
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Federal Government, is another means 
of conserving resources through better 
management. I believe that these two 
bills ġo hand-in-hand in the effort to 
eradicate fraud, waste, and abuse 
through tighter controls. 

We are already too far behind the pri- 
vate sector in instituting such basic 
management controls. Keeping an eye 
on the bottomline has not been the pri- 
mary concern of the Government man- 
ager charged with delivering much- 
needed services. However, the time has 
come for government to take a leaf from 
the ledger of private business, insofar as 
it is possible. Then more of our precious 
resources can go into the. programs, 
where they belong. 

The introduction of the Financial In- 
tegrity Act of 1981 is a step toward 
tightening up the management of Fed- 
eral programs throughout the Govern- 
ment. I am pleased to support this 
legislation.@ 
© Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Financial Integrity Act of 
1981. I commend Senator EAGLETON, the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, for his 
initiative in developing this legislation. 

I believe this legislation, if imple- 
mented effectively, can help to improve 
the management of Federal programs 
and strengthen agency accounting sys- 
tems. The bill has as its primary objec- 
tive the improvement of internal agency 
control systems to prevent fraud, abuse, 
and waste in Government. The underly- 
ing premise of the bill is that inefficient 
or wasteful spending should be, to the 
greatest extent possible, prevented be- 
fore it is allowed to happen. Greater ef- 
forts must be made to reduce to a mini- 
mum the opportunities for fraudulent 
activity and the ineffective financial pro- 
cedures which exist in many Federal 
agencies. A little more care in designing 
agency administrative mechanisms can 
yield a great deal more savings down the 
road. 

Mr. President, I view improvements in 
the efficiency of Government as a vital 
corollary to spending restraint. Simply 
stated, the Government must do more 
with what it has, and the elimination of 
fraud, abuse, and waste will make that 
possible. The Governmental Affairs will 
be considering a number of initiatives 
this year designed to improve the man- 
agement of Federal programs. We plan 
to carefully consider the Financial Integ- 
rity Act and I look forward to working 
with the distinguished ranking member 
of the committee on the bill.@ 


By Mr. PRYOR (for himself and 
Mr. BUMPERS) : 

S. 865. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide that any change in 
regulations affecting the disaster loan 
provisions of such act shall not apply 
to applications for disaster loan assist- 
ance received before the effective date 
of the change; to the Committee on 
Small Business. 

EQUITY FOR DISASTER RELIEF LOAN APPLICANTS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing on behalf of myself and 
Senator Bumpers, legislation which 
amends the Small Business Act to insure 
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equitable treatment of all applicants 
who have applied for loans under the 
emergency disaster relief program of 
that act. This bill provides that any 
change in regulations attecting the disas- 
ter loan provisions of this act would not 
apply to applications for disaster loan 
assistance received before the effective 
date of the change. 

Let me take a minute to tell my col- 
leagues about the recent actions which 
nave prompted me to introduce this bill. 
As many of you may know, much of the 
United States was stricken by a devas- 
tating drought last summer. Many of 
our Nation s farmers suffered significant 
losses from this drought. The Small 
Business Administration declared much 
of the Southern region of the country 
a disaster area and implemented a disas- 
ter relief program. 

The deadline for disaster relief appli- 
cations was February 18, 1981. Almost 
a month later, on March 11, after some 
loans had been approved and funded, the 
Office of Management and Budget in- 
structed the Small Business Administra- 
tion to withhold further funding for 
disaster loan applications not yet ap- 
proved. 

Subsequently, on March 19, a new set 
of regulations governing disaster loans 
was issued by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The new rules reduced the 
amounts of physical disaster loans to not 
more than 60 percent of verified loss, im- 
posed a credit elsewhere test on business 
disaster loans and limited economic in- 
jury loans to $100,000. 

Mr. President, farmers in Arkansas— 
the State most severely affected by last 
summer's drought—as well as farmers in 
other affected States were caught com- 
pletely by surprise since they had virtu- 
ally been assured that this money would 
be forthcoming as a source of capital for 
planting this year’s crop. 

These farmers had met SBA’s dead- 
lines, filed their applications in good 
faith and were assured by everyone they 
talked to, including local SBA officials, 
that although approvals and funding 
might be a slow process, the money 
would eventually be forthcoming to fund 
approved loans. 

These farmers had evidently read the 
same SBA literature that I had on the 
program. Nowhere could I find it written 
that the loans would be disbursed on a 
“first-come, first-served basis” as is the 
case with these loans. 

The lack of employees to process the 
applications in a timely manner was not 
the fault of the farmers and yet they are 
being penalized for this, I am afraid. 

Mr. President, in introducing this 
amendment I do not intend to argue the 
pros and cons of these new regulations, 
but rather point to the injustice done 
many farmers nationwide when the rules 
are changed in the middle of the game. 

I have talked with many farmers lately 
who are in limbo about their future. 
Even if they should qualify for funding, 
they are not at all sure that the 60 per- 
cent will be enough to carry them 
through the year. Some who had ar- 
ranged for temporary bridge loans at 
high interest rates to see them through 
until their SBA loan was approved, now 
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find themselves unable to pay this loan 
back and still unable to plant a crop. 

Mr. President, 16,000 farmers may 
seem like a minute number of people to 
help. But, Mr. President, I am not sure 
just how often this country can afford 
to turn their backs on the small farmers. 
Someday there will not be 16,000 farmers 
left in this country to raise the food and 
fiber upon which we depend. 

Mr. President, I urge quick action on 
this bill.@ 


By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and 
Mr. TSONGAS) : 

S. 866. A bill to improve congressional 
oversight of Federal programs and activ- 
ities by requiring greater specificity in 
setting program objectives, by requiring 
continuing information on the extent to 
which programs are achieving their 
stated objectives, by requiring periodic 
review of new authorizations of budget 
authority and tax expenditures, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Budget and the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs, jointly, pursuant to the 
order of August 4, 1977. 

LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT ACT OF 1981 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, it is clear 
that this Congress will be judged by its 
ability to reform the complicated and, in 
many cases, unresponsive Federal bu- 
reaucracy. Citizens in my State of Mon- 
tana and across the country are bewil- 
dered, frustrated, and just plain angry 
with the Federal Government. They have 
found it to be cumbersome, insensitive to 
their needs, and unable to respond to 
problems that often demand immedi- 
ate attention. 

I ran for the Senate in part because I 
believe the Federal Government can be 
reformed—that it can perform its essen- 
tial functions without intruding upon 
the lives of citizens and the prerogatives 
of States. We must—and we can—abol- 
ish outdated agencies, eliminate exces- 
sive and anticompetitive regulations, 
reduce bureaucratic redtape, and design 
responsive programs. 

To accomplish this critical task, Con- 
gress must focus more attention on its 
oversight responsibilities. In the past 
couple of years, there has been a flurry of 
congressional oversight activity. The last 
Congress saw several dozen oversight 
bills and hundreds of investigations. On 
the surface, it appears that the 96th 
Congress lived up to its billing as “the 
oversight Congress.” 

However, we must look beyond the im- 
pressive numbers, the raw statistics of 
oversight. We need to examine the quali- 
ty of oversight, not merely its quantity. 
We must decide what we expect to ac- 
complish in the conduct of oversight and 
how we are to judge our successes and 
failures. 

In the 97th Congress, we will consider 
a variety of proposals to harness the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. Indeed, we could be- 
come the “regulatory reform Congress” 
if we seize this important opportunity. 

We will consider some version of sun- 
set—the notion that agencies and their 
programs will automatically cease to 
exist unless renewed by Congress. 


We will examine the legislative veto— 
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which would permit Congress to overturn 
specific agency regulations. 

We will evaluate the requirement for 
regulatory analysis—a procedure which 
would force agencies to justify their reg- 
ulations in public. 

Properly drafted, all these regulatory 
reform proposals have merit. But, I fear 
they will not accomplish their ambitious 
goals. They share a common weakness in 
that they do not establish specific per- 
formance standards for the agencies. 
This is the problem I seek to correct with 
sunrise legislation. 

Sunrise is relatively simple to imple- 
ment and monitor. Under my legislation, 
ccsponsored by Senator Tsongas, pro- 
posals for new budget authority and new 
or increased tax expenditures would have 
to be accompanied by a statement of the 
planned objectives and annual accom- 
plishments of the proposal. In addition, 
each agency administering such a pro- 
gram would have to supply an annual 
report indicating whether the agency is 
meeting its objectives. 

In preparing the annual report, each 
agency would be required to emphasize 
the costs and accomplishments of its 
program, comparing its achievements 
with those of similar programs in and 
out of the Federal Government. 

To assist agencies in preparing reports 
required by the act, the Comptroller 
General would compile a catalog of in- 
terrelated Federal programs—comparing 
costs, examining duplication, and iden- 
tifying obsolescence. 

Finally, the bill specifies that no 
agency authorization—for new budget 
or spending authority or new tax ex- 
penditures—may be for a period exceed- 
ing 5 vears. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in support of this needed aspect of reg- 
ulatory reform. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 867. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the tax 
treatment of Americans abroad; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EXPATRIATES’ TAX ACT OF 1981 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
bill I am introducing today is the “Ex- 
patriates’ Tax Act of 1981.” It would cut 
taxes for Americans working abroad. 

Today, an American citizen living in 
another country must pay taxes both to 
his country of residence and to the United 
States. We give him credit, to be sure, for 
most—but not all—of the taxes he pavs 
to other countries. But we are the only 
OECD nation that insists that all of its 
citizens pay tax, wherever they reside. 
We are the only OECD nation whose cit- 
izens are subject to some double taxation. 
British, West German, French, and Jap- 
anese citizens are not. 

Studies suggest that this practice de- 
presses U.S. exports. Chase econometrics 
estimated last year that potential ex- 
ports from the United States have been 
reduced by 5 percent, a figure that is dis- 
puted by economists at the Treasury De- 
partment. 

But the debate about exports misses the 
essential point. The point is our tax laws 
are unfair. An American who lives abroad 
derives some benefit from his citizen- 
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ship. But he does not make the same use 
of the Federal Government and of its 
services as a citizen who lives in this 
country; therefore, he should not have to 
pay as much in tax. 

My bill provides an “80-percent exclu- 
sion;” 80 percent of an expatriate’s in- 
come would be free from U.S. tax. The 
other 20 percent that is taxed would be 
taxed at low rates, as if that were the in- 
dividual's entire income. 

The bill applies only to income from 
foreign sources. But all income—includ- 
ing pensions—is covered, not just “earned 
income“ as in other proposals. 

To qualify for the exclusion, an Amer- 
ican must be a “bona fide resident” of a 
foreign country, or he must have spent 
at least 330 full days abroad during a 
12-month period. 

Those are the essential provisions. 
There are details that I should mention. 
First, a taxpayer would be denied tax 
credits and ordinary deductions that 
should be tharged against the income 
that is excluded. That means, for exam- 
ple, that a taxpayer could not claim all 
of his foreign tax credits; 80 percent of 
them are due to incoine that the United 
States does not tax. 

But the exclusion would be optional. 
An American living in Sweden who de- 
cides he would be better off with a full 
foreign tax credit and no exclusion 
would be free to ignore the exclusion. 
He may save taxes by doing so. 

Second, the bill dors not apply to mili- 
tary men, foreign service officers, Peace 
Corps volunteers and other Federal 
workers. I gave this considerable 
thought, but decided that one tannot 
say about a soldier in Greece, for exam- 
ple, that he is not using the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the extent that he would 
here. The Army base in Greece is indis- 
tinguishable from Army bases in North 
Carolina and Texas. 

In addition, Government workers are 
not “expatriates.” And there is a long 
history of treating them differently. 
Their overseas allowances are exempted 
from tax under section 912 of the Code. 
My bill would retain that section. 

Third, the bill would take effect in 
1981. 

Mine is not the only bill on this sub- 
ject. The Finance Committee voted last 
August to let-any expatriate exclude his 
first $50,000 each vear from tax. The 
$50,000 must be “earned income” and it 
must be from “export-related services,” 
or the individual must live in a develop- 
ing country. 

But my bill has two virtues that the 
others do not. It is simple. There is no 
distinction between earned“ and un- 
earned” income. There is no need to fig- 
ure out what the taxpayer does for a 
living or where he lives. 

Also, some bills would let taxpayers 
choose either a flat dollar exclusion or 
a series of hardship allowances found in 
the tax laws under section 913. I would 
offer everyone an 80-percent exclusion 
and repeal section 913. 

Another virtue: with my bill, Congress 
need not come back periodically and 
make adjustments for inflation. An 80- 
percent exclusion adiusts itself. Not so 
with a flat dollar exclusion: if inflation 
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is just 8 percent a year, $50,000 3 years 
from now will be worth only $39,691. 

Obviously, this is important to the ex- 
patriate. It is also important to Congress, 
because it takes time to reopen each Code 
provision and debate about whether to 
amend it. 

That is my bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 867 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, 


This Act may be cited as the Expatriates“ 
Tax Act of 1981". 


Sec. 2. PARTIAL EXCLUSION FOR INCOME FROM 
Sources OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES. 


(a) In GENERAL. Section 911 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to income 
earned by individuals in certain camps) is 
amended to read as follows— 

“Sec. 911. INCOME FROM SOURCES OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE.—There shall be ex- 
cluded from taxation under this subtitle 80 
percent of the income that a U.S. citizen 

“(1) receives from sources within a foreign 
country or countries 

“(2) during the portion of the taxable 
year that he meets the eligibility require- 
ments of subsection (b). 

“(b) ErrcsiLrry.—A U.S. citizen is eligible 
for the exclusion if 

"(1) he establishes to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that he is a bona fide resident 
of & foreign country, or 

“(2) during any period of 12 consecutive 
months, he is outside the United States, its 
possessions and territories for at least 330 
full days. 

“(3) LIMITED walver.—f, in the opinion of 
the Secretary, 

“(i) a U.S. citizen is forced by war, civil 
unrest or similar conditions to return to 
the United States before he has met the re- 
quirements of this subsection, and 

“(ii) the citizen could reasonably have 
been expected to have met those require- 
ments, 


then he shall be eligible for the exclusion 
for the period during which he was abroad. 

“(c) Exctusion Doses Nor Arrlx To US. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.—This section does 
not apply to income that is paid by the 
United States or any agency thereof to mili- 
tary or civilian officers or employees of the 
United States, or for service as a Peace Corps 
volunteer or volunteer leader. 

d) DEDUCTIONS AND CREDITS DISAL- 
LOWED.—No deduction or credit against tax 
shall be allowed to the extent that it is prop- 
erly allocable to income that has been ex- 
cluded from tax under this section. 

(e] EXCLUSION OPTIONAL.—A U.S. citizen 
may elect to ignore the exclusion and to pay 
tax in any year as if there were no exclusion. 
The election shall be made in such manner 
as the Secretary may prescribe by regula- 
tion.” 

(bD) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(1) Section 7701(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to definitions) as amend- 
ed by adding a new paragraph at the end— 

“(38) EARNED INCOME.—The term ‘earned 
income’ means wages, salaries or professional 
fees, and other amounts received as compen- 
sation for personal services actually ren- 
dered, but does not include that part of the 
compensation which represents a distribu- 
tion of earnings or profits rather than a rea- 
sonable allowance as compensation for the 
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personal services actually rendered. In the 
case of a taxpayer engaged in a trade cr busi- 
ness in which both personal services and 
capital are material income-producing fac- 
tors, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, a reasOnable allowance as com- 
pensation for the personal services rendered 
by the taxpayer, not In excess of 30 percent 
of his share of the net profits of such trade 
or business, shall be considered as earned 
income.” 

(2) Sections 37(e)(9)(B), 63(e)(2), 105 
(h) (3) (B) (v), 879(a)(1), 1303(c) (2), 1304 
(c) (3), and 1348(b)(1)(A) are amended by 
striking out section 911(b)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 7701 (a) (38) 

(C) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(1) The table of secticns for subpart B 
of part III of subchapter N of chapter I of 
such Code is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 911 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 911. Income from sources outside the 
United States.” 

(2) Section 43(c)(1)(C)(i) is amended 
by striking out “relating to income earned 
by individuals in certain camps outside the 
United States“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“relating to income from sources outside the 
United States“. 

(3) Secticns 1302(b)(2)(A)(i), 1304 (b) 
(1), 1402 (a) (8), 60120), and 6091 (b) (1) 
(B) (iii) are each amended by striking out 
“relating to income earned by employees in 
certain camps” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“relating to income from outside the United 
States 
Sec. 3. REPEAL or DEDUCTION FOR CERTAIN 

EXPENSES OF LIVING ABROAD. 


(a) IN GENERAL. Section 913 of such Cade 
(relating to deduction for certain expenses 
of living abroad) is hereby repeated. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS, 

(1) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part III of subchapter N of chapter 1 is 
amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 913. 

(2) Section 43(c)(1) is amended, by strik- 
ing out “, 913," as it appears in the title, by 
inserting or“ after the comma at the end 
of subparagraph (i), and by striking out 
subparagraph (ii). 

(3) Section 6091(b) (1) () (ill) is amend- 
ed by striking out “section 913 (relating to 
deduction for certain expenses of living 
abroad) 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1980.0 


By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. 


Garn, Mr. Inouye, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. 
TSONGAS) : 

S. 868. A bill to amend the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945 to authorize 
the Bank to engage in the use of extraor- 
dinary measures of export finance to 
counter and ultimately discourage the 
use of such measures by other major 
trading countries; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
COMPETITIVE EXPORT FINANCING ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, financing 
is a vital part of any national export 
strategy. Particularly in the developing 
world, which receives 40 percent of 
our exports, financing has become a 
more critical factor in securing a 
sale than price, quality, and reliability 
of delivery. 

The multilateral trade negotiations, 
concluded in 1979, have increased op- 
portunities for U.S. exporters by clari- 
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fying the rules of the game which de- 
fine and limit unfair trade competition. 
One major area of competition, however, 
remained outside the coverage of the 
Tokyo round of trade agreements. The 
United States did not attempt to have 
officially subsidized export credits in- 
cluded under the subsidies code, because 
it was claimed that such a subsidy was 
being handled within the OECD (orga- 
nization for economic cooperation and 
development) export credit arrange- 
ment. 

The arrangement, however, is little 
more than a gentlemen's agreement 
which has done little to restrain subsi- 
dies and predatory practices in export 
financing by our trade competitors. The 
current minimum rate of 7.75 percent is 
absurdly low in a period which the 
prime rate has been averaging 10 points 
higher. Still worse, the arrangement 
does not effectively cover the most pred- 
atory of all export credit practices, 
“mixed credits,” which are a device 
through which foreign aid and export 
credits are combined to offer rates even 
lower than the minimum set in the ar- 
rangement. Countries such as Mexico 
and Argentina recently have been of- 
fered “mixed credits,’ so it would be 
difficult to argue that such credits serve 
a legitimate foreign aid function. In- 
deed, U.S. law expressly forbids this 
practice. Yet, it is an increasingly popu- 
lar credit package among OECD ex- 
porters—particularly the French. 

For 3 years the U.S, Government has 
been trying to negotiate a new, more 
sensible and workable international ar- 
rangement on Officially supported export 
credits. And for 3 years our good faith 
efforts have been rebuffed. 


In 1980 the issue of subsidized export 
credits was raised repeatedly in interna- 
tional forums by the Secretary of State 
and the Treasury Secretary. Finally, at 
the July economic summit conference in 
Venice, President Carter was able to ob- 
tain a commitment from his counter- 
parts to satisfactorily resolve the ques- 
tion by the end of the year. Regrettably, 
that promise proved empty, as the De- 
cember OECD conference on Official 
export credits broke up with no progress 
whatsoever having been made. 

The European Community under the 
Treaty of Rome is bound to speak with 
one voice on all trade issues when nego- 
tiating with nonmembers of the EC. But 
since all decisions within the EC must be 
reached by consensus, any obstinate 
member can exercise a veto over EC 
negotiating positions. Historically, on the 
issue of export credits, the French have 
exercised the veto. That was the case in 
December, as a French hard line against 
any sort of a comprehensive new ar- 
rangement prevailed. 


Particularly when viewed from the 
perspective of the Venice summit com- 
mitment to resolve the issue, the OECD 
talks were a tremendous disappoint- 
ment. The interest rate floor remains at 
7.75 percent. without even the modest 
increase to 8.55 percent, which was at 
one time a part of the EC proposal. There 
was no progress on the U.S. proposal to 
revise the guidelines on “mixed credits.” 
There was not even a commitment to try 
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to resolve these issues at the next meet- 
ing in May. 

I believe that our trade competitors— 
and the French Government in particu- 
lar—have refused to reach an agreement 
to end the cutrate and cutthroat com- 
petition in the subsidized export credits 
because they have concluded that the 
United States is not serious about de- 
fending its legitimate interests in the 
international trade arena. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day, together with Senators (GARN 
INOUYE, WILLIAMS, and CRANSTON, will 
provide Eximbank with resources to meet 
the predatory export credit subsidies of 
our foreign competitors. The $1 billion 
authorized for the purpose of meeting 
such competition should serve to dis- 
abuse our trade competitors of any illu- 
sions they hold about our seriousness. 

Iam sure that I speak for my colleagues 
when I say we would prefer to see a firm, 
workable international agreement to end 
unfair official export credit subsidies. 
And that is our purpose. 

Mr. President, this bill is designed to 
foster negotiations. It would not take 
effect for 1 year after adoption, and the 
effective date could be postponed another 
6 months if the President determines 
that an effective international agree- 
ment is near conclusion. 

As I said in a recent letter to the 
President: 

The $1 billion authorized by this bill would 
be a dramatic signal to our export com- 
petitors that we are dead serious when we 
say that we want to end predatory financ- 
ing once and for all. I would hope that 
our allies—particularly the French—would 
see the logic and advantage of reaching a 
firm, workable agreement to end wasteful 
export credit subsidies. But I firmly believe 
that the best way to convince them of our 
seriousness is not with more rhetoric but 
with action—by putting subsidy money into 
our own export credit program if no agree- 
ment is reached. In other words, the best 
way to bring peace to the export credit arena 
is by making clear our willingness to wage 
an export credit war as the alternative to an 
agreement. 


Mr. President, I sincerely hope this bill 
achieves its objective. There is really no 
justification for the current cutthroat 
and cut-rate competition in export credit 
subsidies. It is foolish. It is destructive of 
trust and amity among trading partners. 
Yet it persists. Hopefully, the message 
of this legislation will be heard abroad: 
That Congress is unwilling to accept con- 
tinued foot-dragging and obstructionism 
on the part of our trade competitors, that 
now is the time for serious negotiations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the President, the 
bill, and the section-by-section analysis 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill, the 
section-by-section analysis, and the let- 
ter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 868 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Competitive Export 
Financing Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) there is a growing tendency by the 
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major trading partners of the United States 
to resort to the use of predatory financing 
arrangements to gain competitive advantage 
for their exporters; 

(2) other major trading countries have 
been unwilling to negotiate an end to such 
practices and have rejected a series of 
United States proposals to strengthen provi- 
sions of the International Arrangements on 
Export Credits; and 

(3) as a consequence of the unsuccessful 
conclusion of the export credit negotiations 
within the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development in December 1980, 
measures to strengthen programs of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States are 
required to insure continued United States 
export competitiveness and to bring other 
major trading countries back to the bargain- 
ing table for serious negotiations. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide the authority for the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States to engage in the 
use of extraordinary measures of export fi- 
nance to counter and ultimately discourage 
the use of such measures by other major 
trading countries. 

Sec. 3. Section 2(b)(1)(A) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945 is amended by in- 
serting after the third sentence thereof the 
following: The Bank shall provide programs 
of export finance which are comparable in 
structure to those extraordinary official ex- 
port credit measures offered by the principal 
countries whose exporters compete with 
United States exporters. Pursuant to such 
programs, the Bank shall offer export credit 
on rates, terms, and conditions competitive 
with those offered by other major trading 
countries. The Bank, at its discretion, shall 
use such programs to meet foreign official 
export credit competition until such time as 
the use of extraordinary measures of official 
export credit financing is proscribed in inter- 
national agreements to which the United 
States is a party. For the purpose of this sub- 
section, the term ‘extraordinary measures of 
official export credit financing’ shall include, 
but not necessarily be limited to, programs 
of highly concessional mixed credits, local 
cost financing, foreign currency financing, 
and lines of credit arrangements.“ 

Sec. 4. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated without fiscal year limitation, not 
to exceed $1,000,000,000 to achieve the pur- 
poses of the amendment made by section 3 of 
this Act. 

(b) Within sixty days after section 3 of this 
Act becomes effective, and annually there- 
after, the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States shall report to the Congress as to 
whether any additional appropriations or in- 
creases in overall commitment authority or 
annual ceiling levels are necessary to achieve 
the purposes of the Act. 


Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect twelve 
months after the date of enactment of the 
Act. The President may defer the effective 
date of section 3 for an additional period of 
not to exceed six months if (1) he determines 
that international agreements have or will be 
concluded which put United States and for- 
eign exporters in a substantially equal com- 
petitive position with respect to official ex- 
port finance, and (2) he reports to Congress 
prior to and following such deferral period 
as to progress achieved in negotiating an end 
to predatory export financing. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 provides that the legislation may 
be cited as the Competitive Export Financing 
Act of 1981. 

Section 2 contains Congressional findings 
concerning the use by foreign governments 
of predatory financing practices, the failure 
of rregotiations to limit such practices, and 
the need to strengthen the programs of the 
Export-Import Bank to insure continued U.S. 
export competitiveness. Section 2 further 
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states the purposes of the Act to be to au- 
thorize the Bank to use extraordinary export 
finance measure to counter and ultimately to 
discourage the use of such measures by other 
countries. 

Section 3 would amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act to require the Bank to provide ex- 
port finance programs comparable in struc- 
ture and competitive in other respects to the 
extraordinary official export credit measures 
offered by foreign competitor countries. The 
Bank would be authorized, at its discretion, 
to use such programs to meet extraordinary 
measures of official export. credit financing, 
including, but not limited to, programs of 
highly concessional mixed credits, local costs 
financing, foreign currency financing and 
lines of credit, until the use of such financing 
is proscribed in international agreements to 
which the United States is a party. 

Section 4 would authorize an appropriation 
of $1 billion to the Bank to achieve the pur- 
poses of section 3, and would require the 
Bank to report annually to Congress on the 
need for appropriations or increases in au- 
thority in order to achieve the purposes of 
the Act. 

Section 5 provides that section 3 would 
take effect 12 months after enactment of this 
Act unless the President deferred the effective 
date an additional 6 months by determining 
that international agreements have or will be 
concluded which put U.S. and foreign ex- 
porters in a substantially equal competitive 
position with respect to official export 
finance, and reporting to Congress prior to 
and following such deferral period as to 
progress achieving in negotiating an end to 
predatory export financing. 


US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: While I support the 
economic program you submitted to Con- 
gress, I believe it is important that the full 
consequences of the proposed budget cuts be 
clearly understood so that other appropriate 
actions can be taken. One cut which par- 
ticularly concerns me is the proposed reduc- 
tion in the direct credit authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, although I believe there 
are a number of ways in which we can ame- 
Uorate the consequences of that proposal. 

The importance of exports in improving 
our national economic picture is often ig- 
nored in policy discussions, and therefore it 
would be useful to review a few key facts. 

We can point with pride to the fact that 
U.S. merchandise exports have grown twice 
as fast as the gross national product since 
1972. As a result, the ratio of exports to GNP 
rose from 4.2 percent in 1972 to 7.5 percent 
in 1979. U.S. imports grew equally as fast, 
however, increasing in importance relative 
to GNP from 5.1 percent to 8.7 percent in the 
same years. Because imports have expanded 
since 1972 from a higher base than exports, 
the trade deficit has expanded sharply, with 
an aggregate deficit over the past five years 
exceeding $110 billion. 

Our nation can ill-afford to relent in the 
fierce competition for international market 
share. During the decade of the 1970’s, our 
share of world industrial exports (outside 
the U.S.) declined from over 21 percent to 
17.5 percent. This was the most serious loss 
for any major industrial exporter, including 
the United Kingdom. 

While Export-Import Bank financing is 
used in only 7 percent of our exports (com- 
pared to 35 percent for the Japanese and 29 
percent for the French official export credit 
facilities), it can be critical in protecting 
our basic comparative advantage and mar- 
ket position in key high technology indus- 
tries. Currently, the United States is losing 
significant numbers of exports to foreign sub- 
sidized industries, including aerospace, nu- 
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clear and conventional power generators, and 
machine tools. Particularly in the developing 
world, which received 40 percent of our ex- 
ports, financing has become a more critical 
factor in securing a sale than price, quality, 
and reliability of delivery. 

I am concerned, therefore, that inadequate 
credit limits for the Export-Import Bank 
over the next few years will do irreparable 
harm to the competitiveness of key U.S. in- 
dustries. Since the Eximbank’s credit re- 
straint is not likely to be shared by our trade 
competitors, a number of consequences can 
be expected. 

In order to take advantage of foreign ex- 
port credit support, U.S. companies are likely 
to adopt one or more of the following strate- 
gies: (1) a shift to foreign procurement for 
major components of large capital goods; (2) 
long-term, off-shore subcontractor relation- 
ships, particularly in the case of airframe and 
aircraft engine manufacturers, and, (3) a 
shift to off-shore facilities for entire projects, 
which many multinational manufacturing 
and construction companies already have and 
more are likely to acquire. 

What these likely corporate strategies add 
up to is a significant loss of U.S. jobs and tax 
revenue. Ironically, although large corpora- 
tions are recipients of the majority of Exim- 
bank support, it is the smaller U.S. subcon- 
tractors who are likely to be hurt the most. 
Boeing, for example, placed nearly $6 billion 
in subcontracts for parts and equipment to 
3500 subcontractors and suppliers in 44 states 
during 1979. Approximately $3 billion of those 
purchases were for foreign aircraft sales. 

The Congressional Budget Office has esti- 
mated that every $1 billion in export sales 
generates 40,000 to 50,000 jobs. The comple- 
ment to that calculation is that every 50,000 
unemployed Americans costs the Treasury $1 
billion in lost revenue and transfer payments. 

The French Government understands those 
calculations only too well. The OECD has es- 
timated that France committed $2.34 billion 
to export credit subsidies in 1980. 

Since 1978 the United States Government 
has been negotiating within the OECD to 
reach a multilateral agreement to end the 
cut-rate and cutthroat competition in offi- 
clally-subsidized export credits. The aim has 
been to set new market-related minimum in- 
terest rates for government-supported export 
credits and to limit predatory export financ- 
ing practices. 

In 1980, that effort nearly bore fruit: every 
OECD country except France was ready to 
agree to a major strengthening of the In- 
ternational Arrangement on Export Credits 
in a way which would sharply reduce export 
subsidies. Unfortunately, the structure of 
the European Community enabled France 
alone to block such a step. 

Mr. President, export credit subsidies are 
a wasteful burden on taxpayers in all major 
nations. We should be continuing our efforts 
to reach an international agreement to that 
end. But we need leverage to achieve that 
objective. To reduce Eximbank credits at this 
time, without some other compensatory ac- 
tion on our part, would be a signal to our 
foreign competitors that the United States 
is no longer serious about obtaining an inter- 
national agreement and is not willing to 
press other countries, particularly France, 
on the point by matching their credit offers. 

I would no more counsel unilateral dis- 
armament as an approach to negotiating 
trade issues with our allies than I would 
recommend it for dealing with the Russians 
on global security; yet that is precisely what 
we are doing. 

The OECD negotiations on export credit 
resume in May, and it is essential that we 
have the resources to maintain a strong 
position. 


Bearing all these considerations in mind, 
including your credit limits for the Export- 
Import Bank, I would suggest the follow- 
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ing strategy to strengthen the hand of our 
nezotiating team: 

(1) The United States Eximbank ought to 
pursue a strategy of derogating on term from 
the export credit Arrangement, with particu- 
lar targeting on French export sales, The 
original Arrangement was basically a trade- 
off for the United States in which it gave up 
the advantage of its ability to finance long- 
term obligations in the U.S. bond market in 
return for a European and Japanese agree- 
ment to set minimum interest rates at a rea- 
sonable level; that is, not to subsidize. Oovi- 
ously, the non-subsidy floor of 7.75 percent 
in 1976 is no longer a non-sutsidy in 1981. 
In the meantime, the U.S. has maintained 
its export credit maturities at 10 years. One 
vehicle to get leverage, therefore would be to 
derogate and extend maturity on a selected 
basis on export cases where we are in compe- 
tition with the French. 

We also ought to try, to the degree possi- 
ble, to concentrate available Exim credit to 
cases where we are in direct competition with 
the French. Both of these measures are de- 
signed to put significant pressure on the 
French, with the view of getting them to 
agree to reducing export credit subsidies. 

(2) During the recently concluded Tokyo 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 
the United States did not attempt to have 
officially-subsidized export credits included 
under the Subsidies Code, because it was 
claimed that such a subsidy was being han- 
died within the OECD export credit Arrange- 
ment. However, with the failure of the Euro- 
pean Community—particularly the French— 
to bargain in good faith on this issue, I be- 
lieve a strong case should be made that sub- 
sidized official exports credits are an unfair 
trade practice that adversely affects us in 
third markets and that our government 
should seriously consider bringing a case 
against the offending parties, particularly 
the French, pursuant to Articles XXII and 
XXIII of the GATT and Section 301 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 as amended by the Trade 
Agreement Act of 1979. 

(3) On March 26 I intend to introduce the 
Competitive Export Financing Act of 1981 
which would authorize the appropriation of 
a special billion dollar contingency fund to 
be available for the Export-Import Bank's 
use in matching predatory export credit 
offers by U.S. trade competitors if no inter- 
national agreement barring subsidy financ- 
ing is reached within one year. The effective 
date could be further postponed another six 
months if the President determines that an 
effective international agreement is near 
conclusion. 

The $1 billion authorized by this bill would 
be a dramatic signal to our export com- 
petitors that we are dead serious when we 
say that we want to end predatory financing 
once and for all. I would hope that this 
money will never have to be appropriated, 
that our allies—particularly the French— 
would see the logic and advantage of reach- 
ing a firm, workable agreement to end waste- 
ful export credit subsidies. But I firmly be- 
lieve that the best way to convince them of 
our seriousness is not with more rhetoric 
but with action—by putting subsidy money 
into our own export credit progam if no 
agreement is reached. In other words, the 
best way to bring peace to the export credit 
arena is by making clear our willingness to 
wage an export credit war as the alternative 
to an agreement. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with your de- 
sire to cut the budget and to reduce the level 
of federal borrowing. But, I also believe that 
exports are simply too important to the U.S. 
economy to be left exposed to predatory fi- 
nancing ploys by our trade competitors. To 
reduce Eximbank’s credit limit without also 
taking steps to induce our trade competitors 
to do likewise would be counterproductive 
to the long-range goals of employment and 
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balanced growth for our economy which we 
both share. 

I urge you to endorse the strategy I have 
suggested. I stand ready to assist you in every 
possible way to insure that your trade policy, 
as well as your economic policy, is a success. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN HEINZ.@ 


By Mr. DODD: 

S. 869. A bill to place restrictions on 
military assistance and sales to El Salva- 
dor; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

EL SALVADOR ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I introduce 
today a bill to place restrictions on mili- 
tary assistance and sales to El Salvador. 
I am concerned that our policy toward 
this nation has been cast heavily in terms 
of Soviet-American relations rather than 
in terms of the future course of El Salva- 
dor itself. 

Under this legislation, U.S. military 
assistance and military advisers would 
be continued only if the President were 
to certify that five conditions are met. 
The bill requires the President to certify 
that the Salvadoran Government: 

First, is not engaged in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights; 

Second, has achieved substantial con- 
trol over its own security forces, so as to 
bring to an end the indiscriminate tor- 
ture and murder of Salvadoran citizens 
by these forces; 

Third, is making continued progress 
in implementing essential economic and 
political reforms, including the land re- 
form program; 

Fourth, is committed to the holding of 
free elections at an early date; and 

Fifth, has demonstrated its willingness 
to negotiate an equitable political resolu- 
tion of the conflict with opposition 
groups. 

I believe that much of the concern 
voiced by the American people about our 
involvement in El Salvador stems from 
its elevation to extraordinary promi- 
nence as a crisis before we have either 
a Latin America policy or a full team of 
sub-Cabinet leadership at the State 
Department. 

I support the effort to restrict and 
eventually halt the flow of arms from 
the Soviet Union and Cuba to El Sal- 
vador. But external intervention is only 
part of the problem. The other part is 
the future of El Salvador, both as a 
nation and as a Central American neigh- 
bor of the United States. 


The bill I introduce today addresses 
the latter question. I believe that Ameri- 
cans are concerned about human rights 
and the behavior of security forces in El 
Salvador. They care about social and 
economic reform and about sincere pur- 
suit of political negotiations. They want 
to know that our involvement is as much 
directed toward the internal improve- 
ment of life in El Salvador as it is to- 
ward keeping out Soviet and Cuban 
influence. 


Mr. President, I believe that the cer- 
tifications required by this bill are con- 
sistent with policy statements offered by 
the Reagan administration. The mail I 
receive and the people I speak with con- 
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vince me that these points must be ex- 
plicitly stated. As we work with the 
Duarte government, both the American 
people and the people of El Salvador will 
be the better for the understanding made 
clear in this resolution. These five points 
are a fair contract setting forth our 
terms of involvement. 

With certification on these five points, 
we can pursue our assistance to El Sal- 
vador with the confidence that our in- 
tents are explicit. Without certification 
the legitimacy of U.S. assistance is in 
question, and deserves review by the 
Congress. If El Salvador is to be a symbol 
preceeding the fleshing-out of the Rea- 
gan foreign policy, it should be a clear 
and well-perceived symbol, worthy of our 
support. 


By Mr. STEVENS (for himself 
and Mr. MURKOWSKI) : 

S. 870. A bill to amend the Alaska 
Railroad Act to direct the Secretary of 
Transportation to sell the Yukon River 
barge service to the city of Nenana, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

ALASKA RAILROAD ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill amending the Alaska 
Railroad Act to facilitate sale of the 
Alaska Railroad's barge service to the 
City of Nenana, Alaska. 

This bill is necessary to implement a 
July 1980 decision of the Federal Rail- 
road Administration (FRA) which di- 
rected the Alaska Railroad (ARR) to 
dispose of its barge fleet on the Yukon 
and Tanana Rivers. The Federal Rail- 
road Administration, the Alaska Rail- 
road, and the State of Alaska all support 
this legislation. The barge line supplies 
critical transportation service to this re- 
mote region of Alaska, and prompt con- 
sideration is necessary so that there is 
no interruption of service this spring. 
This legislation will also help to insure 
the city’s ability to receive the necessary 
“Certificate of Convenience and Neces- 
sity” from the ICC. 

Mr. President, this bill impacts an 
isolated part of the country, but in a big 
way. This measure is of primary impor- 
tance to the people of the Tanana and 
Yukon River basins because there are no 
other freight services available to them. 

I urge the prompt consideration of 
this legislation. 


By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 871. A bill to simplify trade pro- 
cedures regarding sales of U.S. products 
abroad, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

TRADE PROCEDURES SIMPLIFICATION ACT OF 1981 


© Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, with 
our Nation's trade deficit hovering in re- 
cent years near the $30 billion mark, it is 
imperative that we seize upon every op- 
portunity to encourage more American 
businesses to export. Exports are a vital 
part of our American economy, but we 
are falling further and further behind in 
our efforts to compete for profits in for- 
eign markets. 

Even though the United States re- 
mains the world’s largest trading nation, 
with combined imports and exports of 
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almost $394 billion in 1979, our share 
of the growing world trade market is de- 
clining annually. Only 10 percent of 
250,000 American manufacturers cur- 
rently export. Less than 1 percent of 
these firms control 80 percent of the 
export market. This leaves a tremendous 
untapped export potential made up of 
medium- and small-sized companies, 
many of which are deterred by Govern- 
ment obstacles to foreign trade. The 
Federal Government ought to be trying 
to help those who want to sell goods 
overseas rather than frustrating their 
efforts through confusing Government 
regulations. Especially during this time 
of high unemployment, we need to ex- 
plore every alternative to increase job 
opportunities. Additional exports offer 
us such an opportunity; for each $1 bil- 
lion in new exports, about 40,000 jobs are 
created. 

Without question, the United States 
can increase its share of the export mar- 
ket through increased participation by 
small- and medium-sized businesses. To 
encourage them to venture into the ex- 
port sector, the Federal Government 
must provide firm and precise guidelines 
as to what is and is not permitted in 
terms of economic activity overseas. 

In past years, the application of anti- 
trust laws to exporters has in many in- 
stances acted as an export barrier. One 
of the most consistent criticisms has been 
that no real guidelines exist to inform 
businesses of what is and is not permitted 
in the export sector. 

To this end, I am introducing today 
the Trade Procedures Simplification Act 
of 1981. This bill is designed to help re- 
move the uncertainty and confusion gen- 
erated by extraterritorial application of 
our antitrust laws. 

The lack of information about permis- 
sible export activity has discouraged 
many small businesses from getting into 
the export business. The basic aim of the 
Trade Procedures Simplification Act of 
1981 is to encourage the issuance of com- 
prehensive directions by the Department 
of Justice indicating its enforcement in- 
tentions concerning broad areas of ex- 
Fort activity, keyed to specific product 
sectors and country markets. These dis- 
closures would be available upon petition, 
and prosecution of those exporters who 
are conducting business in reliance on 
such directions would be prohibited. In 
addition, the Department of Commerce 
would provide legal assistance, for a rea- 
sonable fee, to smaller companies wish- 
ing to petition the Justice Department 
for such directions. 


To insure business compliance with the 
directions, the Attorney General may 
seek an injunction when he determines 
that the exporter is acting outside the 
scope of the directions, when circum- 
stances under which the directions were 
issued have substantially changed, or 
when he determines that the directions 
were issued upon inaccurate or fraudu- 
lent information. Congressional oversight 
is insured by requiring the Justice and 
Commerce Departments to report an- 
nually to Congress on all actions taken 
pursuant to this act as well as problems 
and suggested improvements in its oper- 
ation. 


April 2, 1981 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 871 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Trade Procedures 
Simplification Act of 1981.“ 


FINDING AND CONCLUSIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the unpredictanle and conflicting na- 
ture of antitrust enforcement and interpreta- 
tion by United States agencies has caused 
unnecessary confusion among exporters as 
to the scope of legitimate overseas activities; 

(2) the antitrust laws relating to export 
sales are extremely complex; yet most small- 
and medium-sized companies likely to export 
do not as a practical matter have access to 
specialized legal advice in this area; 

(3) the application of antitrust laws to 
exporting activities does not reflect critical 
differences in competitive conditions among 
various country markets for different prod- 
ucts; 

(4) the extension of court-made rules de- 
veloped in the context of domestic commerce 
to overseas activities does not always reflect 
the intent of antitrust legislation, and need- 
lessly inhibits legitimate needed export sales; 
and 

(5) United States agencies applying anti- 
trust laws to export sales do not sufficiently 
coordinate interpretation and enforcement 
practices among themselves, or with other 
agencies responsible for foreign policy, inter- 
national trade policy, export promotion, and 
international monetary policy. 

(b) The Congress concludes that— 

(1) exporters should not be subject to con- 
flicting demands by diverse United States 
agencies applying antitrust laws extraterri- 
torially; 

(2) United States agencies enforcing anti- 
trust laws should help reduce uncertainty by 
informing small- and medium-sized com- 
panies in a clear, direct, and inexpensive 
manner, of conduct and structural arrange- 
ments which will not be subject to antitrust 
prosecutions if associated with the export of 
particular products or services to specific 
country markets during specified time 
periods; 

(3) legal interpretations and enforcement 
practices associated with the application of 
ant.trust laws to export activities, as well as 
the economic consequences of such inter- 
pretations and practices, should be com- 
municated to Congress and the public in a 
timely and effective manner; 

(4) conduct and structural arrangements 
of United States exporters which materially 
expand overseas sales should be permitted: 
Provided, That they do not have a substan- 
tial negative impact on our commerce with 
foreign nations or otherwise conflict with 
basic substantive principles and objectives of 
existing antitrust laws; and 

(5) legal interpretations and enforcement 
practices associated with the application of 
antitrust laws to export activities should be 
developed in concordance with considera- 
tions underlying foreign relations, interna- 
tional trade and monetary policy, national 
security, and export promotion, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “structural arrangement” 
means a situation or course of action that af- 
fects the pattern of ownership or control in 
industry. 

(2) The term “conduct” means a practice 
that may affect domestic competition but 
does not directly affect the structure of own- 
ership or control in industry. 
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(3) The term “disclosure” means a state- 
ment published by the Attorney General or 
the Assistant Attorney General for the anti- 
trust division under section 5(a) describing 
conduct and structural arrangements relat- 
ing to export sales that will not be subject to 
criminal or civil prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws. 

(4) The term “antitrust laws” means the 
Sherman Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the Clayton Act, and any other Acts in 
pari materia. 


STUDIES BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 4. (a) The Attorney General, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Commerce 
and the heads of other United States agen- 
cies with enforcement responsibility under 
the antitrust laws, shall conduct studies to 
determine whether— 

(1) the conduct and structural arrange- 
ments employed in various countries by var- 
fous types and sizes of United States busi- 
nesses to expand exports conflict significantly 
with basic antitrust principles; and 

(2) a more liberal enforcement policy for 
overseas activities than would be appropri- 
ate for domestic transactions would impede 
thorough implementation of the legislative 
intent of the antitrust laws. 

(b) On the basis of studies carried out 
under subsection (a), or other information 
available to the Department of Justice, the 
Attorney General shall identify conduct and 
structural arrangements associated with 
particular types of export sales which the 
Attorney General determines would not war- 
rant criminal or civil prosecution under the 
antitrust laws by the Department of Justice. 

(c) The initial studies made under sub- 
section (a) shall be completed within one 
year after the date of enactment cf this Act 
and shall be updated annually. 


PROCEDURES 


Sec. 5. (a) The Attorney General shall— 
(1) publish a description of conduct and 


structural arrangements identified pursu- 
ant to section 4(b) as not meriting criminal 
or civil prosecution under the antitrust laws 
and shall make the published description 
available to all potentially interested ex- 
porters; and 

(2) establish procedures to assure a 
prompt response to— 

(A) petitions from individual exporters 
or classes of exporters for the issuance of 
descriptions under paragraph (1); and 

(B) petitions from an individual exporter 
or group of exporters for the issuance of a 
statement of civil and criminal enforcement 
intentions concerning specific conduct in 
which the petitioner proposes to engage, cr 
structural arrangements the petitioner pro- 
poses to establish, in connection with ex- 
ports. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce may in- 
tervene at any time to request that the At- 
torney General publish a description under 
subsection (a)(1) with respect to conduct 
or structural arrangements or to reconsider 
a description published under such subsec- 
tion. Within thirty days after receiving such 
a request from the Secretary, the Attorney 
General shall take whatever action he deter- 
mines to be appropriate with respect to the 
request and inform the Secretary of the 
determination and action taken. The action 
of the Attorney General shall be final and 
shall not be subject to judicial review. 

(c) The Attorney General shall establish 
appropriate forms and procedures for the 
purpose of— 

(1) communicating disclosures issued un- 
der subsection (a) to affected parties; 

(2) informing exporters of specific actions 
they must take to obtain disclosures pur- 
suant to subsection (a), or to be deemed 


covered by disclosures made pursuant to 
subsection (a) (2); 
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(3) determining actions exporters have 
taken in reliance on such descriptions; and 

(4) identifying problems associated with 
discharging the evaluation, disclosure, and 
monitoring functions authorized under this 
Act. 

(d) Upon request, the Secretary of Com- 
merce may, on a reimbursement basis, pro- 
vide legal assistance to existing and poten- 
tial exporters who are unable to obtain 
specialized antitrust counsel. Such assist- 
ance shall be limited to assistance in obtain- 
ing enforcement intention disclosures pro- 
vided for under subsection (a) (2). 

(e) Agency proceedings and agency ac- 
tions (as defined in paragraphs (12) and 
(13), respectively, of section 551 of title 5, 
United States Code) under this Act shall 
not be subject to subchapter II of chapter 
5 of title 5, United States Code (other than 
sections 552, 552a, and 552b), 


COMPLIANCE BY EXPORTERS 


Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, an exporter shall not be sub- 
ject to civil or criminal prosecution under 
the antitrust laws by any Federal agency 
if— 

(1) the exporter, or group of exporters, 
notifies the Attorney General, pursuant to 
procedures established under section 5(c) 
(2), that the exporter or group intends to 
engage in conduct or to establish structural 
arrangements which have been designated 
by the Attorney General as conduct or struc- 
tural arrangements not subject to civil or 
criminal prosecution under the antitrust 
laws, and the Attorney General does not ob- 
ject to the proposed conduct or arrangement 
within thirty days and inform such ex- 
porter, or group of exporters, of the specific 
reasons why the proposed conduct and 
structural arrangements are not covered by 
disclosures made pursuant to section 5(a); 
or 

(2) the exporter requests a statement of 
civil and criminal enforcement intentions 
concerning a particular transaction pur- 
suant to section 5(a)(2)(B), and within 
sixty days after the date of the request— 

(A) receives an approval from the At- 
torney General, or 

(B) does not receive an objection in writ- 
ing from the Attorney General to the trans- 
action setting forth the specific reasons why 
the transaction is in conflict with specific 
provisions of the antitrust laws. 

(b) Whenever the Attorney General ob- 
jects to proposed conduct or structural ar- 
rangements under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
subsection (a)— 

(1) the Attorney General shall notify the 
exporter or group of exporters of such ob- 
jections within thirty days (sixty days in the 
case of a request described in paragraph 
(2) of such subsection) of receiving notifica- 
tion regarding the proposed conduct or 
structural arrangements and shall notify the 
exporter or group of exporters involved 
that they may request that a hearing be 
held on the objections to the proposed con- 
duct or structural arrangement; 

(2) the exporter or exporters involved 
shall notify the Attorney General within 
fifteen days after receiving the objections if 
they wish to have a hearing; 

(3) the Attorney General shall conduct 
any such hearing within thirty days after 
the date on which the request for a hearing 
under paragraph (2) is received by the De- 
partment of Justice; 


(4) such hearing shall continue for no 
more than thirty days; and 

(5) the Attorney General shall make the 
disclosure determination within fifteen days 
after the completion of such hearing, notify 
the exporter or group of exporters of the de- 
termination, and publish the determination. 

(c) A determination by the Attorney Gen- 
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eral under subsection (b) shall be final and 
shall not be subject to judicial review. 
INJUNCTIONS 

Src. T. The Attorney General may request 
any United States district court to issue an 
injunction regarding a disclosure under sec- 
tion 5(a)(2) of this Act, when the Attorney 
General determines that— 

(1) the activity of the exporter or group of 
exporters is acting outside of the scope of the 
disclosure; 

(2) the circumstances under which the dis- 
closure was issued have substantially 
changed; or 

(3) the disclosure was issued upon inac- 
curate or fraudulent information. 

REPORTS AND LISCLOSURES 

Sec. 8. On December 31 of each year, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the heads of other United States 
agencies directly affected by disclosures un- 
der this Act shall each file with the Congress, 
and make public, a detailed report of— 

(1) all actions by the appropriate depart- 
ment or agency, or by other interested pub- 
lic and private parties, taken pursuant to this 
Act; 

(2) any probiems associated with the im- 
plementation of this Act; 

(3) the specific plans of the appropriate 
department or agency to carry out its respon- 
sibilities (if any) under the Act in the next 
fiscal year; and 

(4) any recommendations for amendment 
of this Act. 6 


By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. HEINZ, and Mr. 
DANFORTH) : 

S. 872. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the period of 
Vietnam-era veterans’ eligibility for re- 
adjustment counseling and related men- 
tal health services; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

VIETNAM VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT COUNSEL- 
ING LEGISLATION 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing a bill to extend the 
period of Vietnam veterans’ eligibility 
for readjustment counseling and related 
mental health services. 

The purpose of this legislation is 
simple. It extends, from September 30, 
1981, to September 30, 1984, the eligibility 
for veterans who served on active duty 
during the Vietnam era to seek read- 
justment counseling. Thus, it represents 
a 3-year extension of this program. 

In my judgment, there are a number 
of compelling reasons why this program 
should be extended beyond the current 
expiration date of September 1981: 

Although this program was estab- 
lished on a trial basis under Public Law 
96-22 in June 1979, many of the so-called 
storefront rehabilitative facilities have 
been in operation for less than 18 
months, and have not yet been able to 
provide their unique services to troubled 
Vietnam-era veterans; 

The posttraumatic stress syndrome, 
which this program is designed to ad- 
dress, can manifest itself as many as 
10 years after combat experience, mak- 
ing it reasonable to extend this pro- 
gram approximately 10 years beyond 
May 1975, when the last combat soldier 
was withdrawn from Vietnam; 

Funded at about $12 million per year, 
this program is one of the least expen- 
sive in the veterans’ budget category; 
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In my State of Rhode Island, and else- 
where in the country, the Vietnam vet- 
erans’ readjustment counseling program 
is one of the most popular and deserving 
programs now offered veterans of the 
Vietnam conflict; and 

At a time when the military is plagued 
with manpower problems, and the All- 
Volunteer Force is facing increasing 
problems in getting the quantity and 
quality of recruits needed, it is essential 
that we meet our obligations to the last 
war’s veterans as a symbol of this Na- 
tion’s commitment to its soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Senate Budget and Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees have restored an es- 
timated $25 million deleted from the ad- 
ministration’s budget request specifically 
to insure that this program is extended 
1 additional year beyond the September 
1981 delimiting date. This is certainly 
welcome news. I believe my colleagues 
have acted with both wisdom and com- 
passion on this matter. 

Nonetheless, in my judgment, the 
Vietnam-era veterans’ readjustment 
counseling program and the Vietnam 
veterans’ centers provide a sufficiently 
important service to veterans of our 
longest and most controversial war that 
the program and the centers deserve ad- 
ditional time to accomplish their worthy 
purpose. I urge my colleagues to keep 
the faith with the tens of thousands of 
Vietnam veterans who suffered deep psy- 
chological wounds from their experience 
in the Vietnam war by extending the re- 
adjustment counseling program through 
September 1984. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. President, the Vietnam-era veter- 
ans’ readjustment counseling program, 
also referred to as Operation Outreach, 
was brought into being under Public Law 
96-22 in June 1979. This comprehensive 
piece of legislation included authority 
for the Veterans’ Administration (VA) 
to provide readjustment counseling and 
related mental health services to any 
veteran who served on active duty dur- 
ing the Vietnam era—that is, between 
August 1964 and May 1975. 

The purpose of the counseling program 
is to provide psychosocial readjustment 
counseling for Vietnam-era veterans. 
The counseling program, conducted from 
Vietnam vet centers, is primarily direct- 
ed at Vietnam combat veterans, and 
represents an attempt to help the vet- 
eran reenter the society from which he 
or she has withdrawn. 

Nationwide, there are 9.8 million 
Vietnam-era veterans, 2.5 million of 
whom served in Vietnam. Approximate- 
ly 700,000 of this number saw intense 
combat which resulted in over 57,000 
being killed and over 400,000 wounded. 
In the State of Rhode Island, there are 
55,000 Vietnam-era veterans, 17,000 of 
whom served in Vietnam. It has been 
estimated that 20 percent of the veterans 
who were in Vietnam are experiencing 
some sort of readjustment problems to- 
day, as a result of their experience in 
Vietnam. 

Readjustment problems for the Viet- 
nam veteran include interpersonal rela- 
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tionship problems, employment prob- 
lems, family problems and problems in 
coping with daily life. Research on Viet- 
nam veterans suggests that one in four 
is clinically depressed, 70 percent con- 
tinue to have nightmares about Vietnam 
and 40 percent were divorced within 6 
months of their return. The suicide rate 
for Vietnam veterans is 33-percent high- 
er than their peer group, whereas the 
homicide rate is the same as the peer 
group, contrary to the media image of 
the Vietnam veteran. 

Although the Vietnam-era veterans’ 
readjustment counseling program was 
established almost 2 years ago, many of 
the 91 storefront counseling centers 
scattered across the country were not 
established and functioning until early 
or mid-1980. For example, in my State 
of Rhode Island, the vet center in Paw- 
tucket did not commence operation until 
May 1980. Although the program has ex- 
perienced extraordinary success in this 
short period of time—the Rhode Island 
center run by Wayne Smith and Bill 
Kelly has dealt with over 600 cases—the 
numbers of Vietnam-era veterans seek- 
ing readjustment counseling is increas- 
ing rather than decreasing. In short, the 
program simply has not had enough time 
to accomplish its purpose. 

POSTTRAUMATIC STRESS SYNDROME 

Mr. President, the purpose of the Viet- 
nam-era veterans’ readjustment coun- 
seling program, and of the vet centers, 
is to deal with a little understood malady 
known as posttraumatic stress syn- 
drome. Medical research to date reveals 
that approximately 500,000 veterans of 
Vietnam are to this day markedly im- 
paired by the aftereffects of their war 
experiences. 

The core symptoms of this psychologi- 
cal condition are similar to those which 
were felt by thousands of veterans of 
World War II and Korea: Nightmares, 
depression, anxiety and fear, and severe 
detachment from others. For some indi- 
viduals, this syndrome also includes al- 
cohol or drug abuse, and physical condi- 
alcohol and drugs, as well as to arrests, 

Just this month, the VA completed an 
8-year, $2 million study conducted by a 
New York-based research team which 
showed that exposure to combat had a 
direct relationship to current abuse of 
alcohol and drugs, as well as to arrests, 
medical problems and stress-related 
emotional problems. The study’s authors 
stated that— ; 

A decade after the peak years of the war, 
those who actually served in Vietnam are 
plagued by significantly more problems than 
their peers. 


Among other things, the study dis- 
covered that: 

While 70 percent of the veterans went 
back to school after leaving military 
service, only 20 percent of those who 
had served in Vietnam completed work 
for college degrees and only 7 percent of 
the black veterans completed college; 

White-collar jobs were found by only 
50 percent of the Vietnam veterans, 
while 54 percent of the veterans from 
the same era and 69 percent of the non- 
veterans had found white-collar jobs; 


Unemployment was found to be a 
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phenomenon affecting mainly black vet- 
erans. Over their postservice careers, 
black Vietnam veterans had more than 
three times as much unemployment as 
white Vietnam veterans. Moreover, 
black Vietnam veterans were found to 
have twice as much unemployment as 
black veterans who did not serve in Viet- 
nam; 

A total of 24 percent cf the Vietnam 
veterans who had been involved in heavy 
combat were later arrested for crim- 
inal offenses, while 10 percent of those 
with light combat experience in Vietnam 
were later arrested. A total of 17 per- 
cent of other veterans from the Viet- 
nam- era were later arrested and 14 per- 
cent of the nonveterans; and 

The degree of alcoholism, drug abuse, 
medical and psychological problems at- 
tributable to Vietnam combat was found 
to be “statistically significant.” 

It is my understanding that one of the 
unique features of post traumatic stress 
syndrome is the fact that it has a long 
term or “delayed” form. What this 
means is that a combat veteran may re- 
turn from overseas and go about his 
daily business for up to 10 years without 
showing any manifest symptoms of 
post traumatic stress. Time does not re- 
duce his or her need for counseling, 
however, it simply postpones it. This is 
why it is essential that we give the re- 
adjustment counseling program and the 
vet centers the additional time they need 
to deal with this disabling syndrome. 

Mr. President, the State of Rhode Is- 
land sent 17,000 of her sons and daugh- 
ters to fight in Vietnam. Two hundred 
of these paid the ultimate price for their 
service to their country, and died in that 
far-off land. An additional 153 Rhode 
Island veterans of the Vietnam war have 
died since they saw combat in that con- 
flict. Many of these veterans died of 
causes which can be linked directly to 
their service in Vietnam, and I believe 
it is extraordinary that our small State 
has lost aimost as many Vietnam veter- 
ans after the war as it did during the war. 
These startling figures demonstrate the 
need for the vet centers and for readjust- 
ment counseling. 

COST OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. President, it is clear that there is 
a national need for fiscal austerity, and 
veterans must be willing to share the 
burden of program budget cuts as much 
as anyone else. I support most of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s proposed budget cuts, and 
I share all of his concerns about cutting 
Federal expenditures. 

However, in proposing that the Viet- 
nam-era veterans’ readjustment coun- 
seling program not be funded beyond 
September 1981, I believe that the ad- 
ministration has made a big mistake. It 
seems evident that there is a genuine 
need for this program. It also seems ap- 
parent that with a price tag of about $12 
million per year, this is one of the least 
expensive programs in the veterans’ 
budget category. 

In the State of Rhode Island, this pro- 
gram employs three people, and costs 
$90,000 per year. With an average of 600 
cases to date and 1,000 visits, this pro- 
gram costs $150 per case and $90 per visit. 
It is my understanding that the national 
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average cost per case and per visit is $320 
and $99 respectively. While these costs 
are somewhat higher than Rhode 
Island’s costs, they are still modest 
amounts to pay. Furthermore, with in- 
creased efficiencies being introduced into 
the Vietnam-era veterans’ readjustment 
counseling program, the VA anticipates 
that costs per visit will probably be re- 
duced to about $70 in the coming year. 

We are not funding a vast bureaucracy 
here, and we are not paying for extensive 
facilities. What my bill does is to extend 
the readjustment counseling program 
and the vet centers for just 3 more years. 

POPULAR AND DESERVING 


Mr. President, earlier in my remarks, I 
referred to the Vietnam veterans’ read- 
justment program as popular and deserv- 
ing. In support of this statement, I shall 
include in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks articles from the New 
Paper and the Providence Journal, as well 
as two recent items from the Washington 
Post which explain better than I can 
just what this program does for the peo- 
ple it serves. 

Having read over these articles, I think 
it is fair to say that the war in Vietnam 
was unlike any other war in our history. 
It was unpopular, controversial, and 
long. 

It was a war that we were expected to 
win with technology and force, but we 
did not. It was a guerrilla war which was 
more intense and vicious than conven- 
tional warfare. With firefights and boo- 
by-traps, no one was safe or secure at any 
time. The Vietnamese who was your ally 
during the day could easily become your 
enemy at night. Vietnam was a poor peo- 
ple’s war. Twenty-two percent of infantry 
units were black or hispanic but only 11 
percent of the support units were black 
or hispanic. 

The purposelessness of the war was re- 
inforced by the fact that it was a 12- 
month war for everyone. The message to 
the Vietnam veteran was that the war 
was not important enough to stay and 
fight for longer than 12 months. In Viet- 
nam, 75 percent of the Vietnam veterans 
thought the war was wrong or question- 
able. The homecoming of the Vietnam 
warrior was quite different from the sol- 
diers in other wars. It was possible to 
leave Vietnam and, 72 hours later, to be 
at home; and you came home alone. The 
social or family atmosphere that was 
present on return ranged from indiffer- 
ence to outright hostility toward the 
returning soldier. 

The special problems of the Vietnam 
veteran are related to the uniqueness of 
the Vietnam war. Vietnam veterans 
have had the experience of war, the 
brutalization and emersion in death and 
dying plus the additional stresses men- 
tioned above which most veterans of 
World War II and Korea did not suffer. 


The services offered at the Vietnam 
veterans’ centers are specifically de- 
signed to deal with the problems of the 
Vietnam veteran. They include Out- 
reach, counseling, and referral for Viet- 
nam veterans and their families. Coun- 
seling includes individual, group and 
family counseling, and is directed at 
short-term rather than extended psy- 
chotherapy. 
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In my judgment, the cancellation of 
this program at this time, or placing it 
back into a department of the VA, rep- 
resents a failure to understand the spe- 
cial nature of the Vietnam war and the 
special needs of the Vietnam veterans. 
It seems to me that the Vietnam veter- 
an has earned the right to several addi- 
tional years of readjustment counseling 
in a program that is specifically tailored 
to his or her needs. 


KEEPING THE FAITH 


In concluding my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to observe that this 
Nation’s All-Volunteer Force has been 
challenged as never before with the 
problem of attracting young men and 
women of the quality and in the quan- 
tity that we need to keep our defenses 
strong. 

In recent months, this Congress, and 
this country, have expressed an increas- 
ing willingness to expend vast sums of 
money to attract young people into the 
military services. My colleagues and I 
have introduced a number of bills de- 
signed to produce qualified recruits 
through the promise of educational, 
monetary and other incentives. 

If I were a young person considering 
enlistment in the military services today, 
however, I would be very skeptical of the 
inducements offered by this Nation to its 
military personnel if I saw that the vet- 
erans of the last war were not adequately 
provided for. In my judgment, the man- 
ner in which we treat our veterans of 
previous wars will have great bearing on 
the decisions of those whom we are ask- 
ing today, and whom we may have to 
ask in the future, to shoulder the burden 
of our Nation’s defense. 

Thus, beyond the legal and moral ob- 
ligations we have to our Vietnam veter- 
ans, we have a practical obligation to 
keep the faith and provide them with 
the assistance they need to recover from 
the stresses of their wartime experiences. 

Mr. President, as a combat veteran of 
World War II and of Korea, I know bet- 
ter than most that “in war, there are no 
unwounded.” We have an obligation to 
assist those who were psychologically 
wounded, just as we do to help those who 
were physically wounded, as a result of 
their military service to their Nation 
in wartime. For these reasons, I urge my 
colleagues to support this bill, and to 
extend the Vietnam-era veterans’ read- 
justment counseling program through 
September 1984. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and the 
articles referred to earlier be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill and 
the articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 872 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
612A(a) of title 38 is amended by striking 
out “two years after the effective date of this 
section“ and inserting in lieu thereof be- 
fore September 30, 1984", 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 26, 1981 
America’s Most DESERVING VETERANS 


When we suggested that the administra- 
tion might round up some of its sacred cows 
for a more rigorous program of diet and exer- 
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cise, we singled out the budget for veterans’ 
programs. Only a fraction of these funds 
goes to the especially deserving—the victims 
of combat. Worse yet, while billions are still 
to be spent on ailments and benefits that 
have no connection with active military 
service, the administration plans to kill the 
one small program that is reaching out to 
help America's most desperate combat vet- 
erans—the mentally shocked men and wom- 
en still haunted by the horrors of Vietnam. 

As described in an Outlook report by staff 
writer Myra MacPherson, these troubled vet- 
erans have found personal relief in a basic 
program of storefront vet centers. There, in 
the company of each other, a chemistry sim- 
ilar to that of Alcoholics Anonymous meet- 
ings has worked to soothe stresses that have 
resisted other rehabilitation efforts. There 
are 91 of these modest little meeting rooms, 
most of them manned by fellow Vietnam 
veterans who have known firsthand the 
trauma of coping, during and after, with an 
unpopular war. 

They have known all along what was point- 
ed out just this week in a $2-million, eight- 
year study: that the veterans of combat 
in Vietnam are plagued by significantly more 
emotional, social, educational and job-related 
problems than those who were not in battle. 
They have known, too, that the women in 
this war have been suffering from the same 
delayed stress syndrome: flashbacks, depres- 
sion, alienation, guilt. 

The penny wisdom of closing these coun- 
seling centers is obvious: You are talking 
here about $30 million at most, when nearly 
$8 billion will be spent next year on a veter- 
ans’ hospital system that provides free care 
for any ailment, service-connected or not; 
and when another $4 billion will be spent 
on pensions for yeterans with no service- 
connected disabilities. With all this federal 
fat around for the trimming, why kill a pro- 
gram so financially insignificant that it 
doesn’t even show up in the main federal 
budget book but means so much to so many 
genuinely deserving combat veterans? 

There are bipartisan efforts under way in 
Congress to rescue the counseling centers. 
Sen. Gary Hart (D-Colo.) and Rep. Margaret 
M. Heckler (R-Mass.) have been pressing for 
inclusion of the money and so far, so good: 
The Senate Budget Committee has approved 
funds for the program, and the full Senate 
should uphold that action; the House Bud- 
get Committee is scheduled to take up the 
matter today, and here, too, this proposal 
deserves solid support. 


[From the NewPaper, Mar. 18-25, 1981] 
PRISONERS OF PEACE 
(By Chris Vaughan) 

Last Thursday night, a single car acci- 
dent claimed the life of a Rhode Island 
man. 

Road conditions were not a factor: it was 
not raining, nor was it snowing. Visibility 
was good. Yet Wayne Smith could not be 
too surprised, because the man was a Vietnam 
veteran, 

Smith,.a counselor at the Vietnam Veter- 
ans Center in Pawtucket, knows the figures. 
The victim became part of a startling sta- 
tistic: over 66,000 Vietnam veterans have died 
since coming home, roughly 10,000 more than 
the number of soldiers killed in America’s 
13-year presence in Vietnam. 

Wayne Smith understands the numbers 
because he has been a part of it. He is a 
veteran of a year's tour of duty as a combat 
medic in Vietnam, a position associated with 
a life expectancy of “about three hours.“ 
according to Smith, who was never wounded 
in battle. 

He also understands why the single car 
accident that took a man’s life last Thursday 
was probably not completely accidental. 
Wayne Smith understands because he too 
was a victim of Vietnam after the fact. 

Unlike a significant percentage of the esti- 
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mated 590-700,000 Vietnam Veterans who 
suffer from a similar delayed stress disorder, 
Smith has beaten back the depression and 
anger of his Vietnam experience to become 
a valuable member of society. It wasn't easy— 
he had to defeat a drug habit and spend 
three years in prison following his return— 
but relatively early access to readjustment 
counseling put him on the path to a bache- 
lor's degree in psychology and a new life. 

His worries are not over; he is reluctant to 
start a family after having been exposed in 
combat to the defollating chemical Agent 
Orange, which is suspected of causing ge- 
netic disorders. But he has a job (40 percent 
of combat. vets are unemployed) and he is 
still alive (Vietnam vets have a suicide rate 
25-30 percent higher than the rest of their 
age group). 

Smith’s job with the Vietnam Veterans 
Center, one of 91 storefront-style out-reach 
centers that have sprung up nationwide fol- 
lowing a successful 10-year fight for federal 
funding, is in jeopardy. When President 
Reagan revealed his budget last week, the 
relatively paltry $10 million allocated to 
Vietnam veterans this year was not included. 

That means the 91 “Operation Outreach” 
centers will close, and the 50,000 veterans 
and significantly affected relatives, spouses 
and girlfriends currently utilizing the serv- 
ices of the readjustment clinics will have to 
find help elsewhere. 

Yet they may not be the biggest losers, 
“When the center is gone, it’s all the vets 
who've never been to Pine Street (the center's 
location) who're gonna be the real losers,” 
says veteran Robert Guyer, whose life was 
“set in a straighter line” by group counseling 
at the Rhode Island Vietnam Vet Center. 

Indeed, the readjustment counseling has 
not been around long enough to attract the 
attention of many veterans experiencing 
what psychologists call “post traumatic 
stress disorder"—recurring anxiety over 
Vietnam-related events—and Vietnam vet- 


eran advocates say the program has not been 
given a fair chance to demonstrate its value. 

“We'll be damned if we're going to let 
them get away with it,“ proclaims Bobby 


Muller, director of Vietnam Veterans of 
America. “I think we can count on a tremen- 
dous groundswell of response from the 
American people I will not even con- 
sider the possibility that (the outreach cen- 
ters) are going to go away.” 

Muller's response alone will not keep the 
centers open, however, and Smith is resigned 
to what he sees as a “return to business as 
usual“ thinking on the part of the govern- 
ment: “It appears definite that the Reagan 
administration is going to terminate this 
program, just like many others.” 

Smith is philosophical about the defeat. 
“I'm not going to have any trouble getting a 
job. Nor will the other staff members (Lou- 
Ann Nixon and fellow counselor and veteran 
William Kelly) but I feel extremely bad for 
all the vets in need of this kind of 
counseling.” 

In essence, the counseling provides vets 
with an opportunity to talk about their ex- 
periences and release the anger they feel— 
dangerous, self-directed anger that results in 
suicides and mysterious single car accidents. 

“These rap groups are the strongest tool 
we have in dealing with stress,“ says Smith. 
“These men need to share the pain, to share 
the horrors, to get past it and share the 
growth process of human development." 

“All it takes is to put Vietnam and their 
experiences into the proper perspective. Peo- 
ple come back and have a real need to talk 
about what's going on, what has happened 
to them.” 

“It used to be I'd have strong anxiety prob- 
lems—I'd blow up in a minute.“ recalls Vet 
Center client Guyer. “But the center got me 
out of that. They helped put me together 
again.” 
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Guyer identified a syndrome many vet- 
erans of America’s longest war complain of: 
no one wants to talk about Vietnam. John 
Montgomery. a lawyer who served 14 months 
in an artillery unit in Vietnam, haa no prob- 
lems readjusting to American society, but 
he too is irked by this. 

“When I came back and had some inter- 
views with law firms I put my Vietnam ex- 
perience on my resume to explain the two- 
year gap.“ he said. "Nobody asked about Viet- 
nam. Not one. It's like a big national em- 
barrassment. It bothers me that nobody 
asked about it." 

America’s apparent indifference to the 
plight of Vietnam veterans is part of the 
problem, as vets see it. A bumper sticker dis- 
played in Smith's office at the Pawtucket 
center summarizes the sentiment: “The 
Vietnam Vet: First the Draft. Now the 
Shaft.” 

“Once again. after a series of other set- 
backs, Vietnam vets are being denied the 
chance to reintegrate with society,” Smith 
laments. “These men are very sensitive to 
this political system. Most love this country 
and most are extremely loyal. And, unfortu- 
nately, most will continue to withdraw with- 
in themselves. 

“its no accident that there have been more 
deaths among Vietnam vets since Vietnam 
than there were in the war.“ 

Operation Outreach has been an unquali- 
fied success in Rhode Island—as far as it 
goes. The “great majority” of the Vet Cen- 
ter's patrons are doing well, Smith says, and 
no one who has visited the local vet center 
has committed suicide. Yet seven Vietnam 
veterans died in Rhode Island in January. 
Smith thinks the Vet Center could have 
helped them. No one will ever know. 

And no one will know what the national 
program would do, since it is apparently 
doomed. Only an intense lobbying effort can 
salvage Operation Outreach, says Muller, who 
has identified readjustment centers as the 
“number one priority” of the lobbying effort 
being led by Rep. Tom Daschle, chairman of 
the Congressional Caucus of Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

“We're going to start by neutralizing the 
administration to assure that if we're suc- 
cessful legislatively, we're not going to have a 
veto.“ Muller says. “They've taken away not 
part of the program, but everything. 00 per- 
cent. They've got to give us something.” 

If any concessions at all are gained, the 
readjustment centers will be first in line. In 
budget cutting times, it is difficult to pre- 
dict who will prevail. If the outreach cen- 
ters are abolished, Vietnam veterans must 
turn to the Veterans Administration, which 
suffers from its association with the govern- 
ment in the minds of Vietnam vets, who have 
come to mistrust the system that made them 
outcasts. 

“Vietnam veterans do not generally think 
of the VA as a friend.“ Smith notes. Some 
believe there is animosity from older (World 
War II- and Korea-era) vets. My sense is that 
there is just indifference. People don't care“ 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1981] 


PULLING THE RUG FROM UNDER VIETNAM 
VETS AGAIN 


(By Myra MacPherson) 


Bruce is 33 but he looks ancient. Deep 
circles; a thin, gaunt face. And of course. 
the mouth. It is wired together. Bruce, 
drunk, carefully picked up a gun one night, 
sat on the john and tried to blow his brains 
out. The bullet went through his neck and 
twisted and came out, shattering his jaw. 


The Vietnam veteran grew up in Los 
Angeles, mostly alone, from a broken family. 
His one interest was art. “I had taken the 
entrance exams to art school but I decided 
to go in the service. It was just something 
you had to do.” 
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After he returned home, Bruce developed 
cancer, Hodgkin’s disease. Today he wonders 
about Agent Orange: “Hill 327 was stripped 
while I was there. I watched them spray 
every morning.” 

The cancer has been in remission for sev- 
eral years but Bruce, who went back to art 
school and got a good graphics job with a 
top advertising agency, eventually slid into 
alcohol and lost his job. One night he decided 
that all was pointless. 

Today, eight months after his suicide at- 
tempt, Bruce has moved into a steady Thurs- 
day night rap group at a Vet Center in Los 
Angeles. Doctors are reshaping his jaw. One 
recent night, speaking through the bizarre- 
looking face guard doctors have fashioned 
for his jaw, Bruce told a group of wide-eyed 
college students about a war that is ancient 
history to them. 

For years Bruce resisted blaming Vietnam 
for any of his problems. “I thought it was a 
cop-out." Only recently did he realize he had 
to talk out the past so that he could get on 
with the future. 

“I had a lot of pent-up feelings against 
the government; how they're doing nothing 
on Agent Orange. It’s very hard for me to 
become some rah-rah member of a group. 
I'm essentially a loner. But I have this drive 
to go to those Thursday night sessions. If 
those centers go, I would survive but I could 
name at least five guys who might not. They 
are the one place vets can let it all out with 
other vets.” 

Bruce has stopped drinking; smokes only 
a little pot. “I now feel I want to live.“ He 
pauses. I don't want to X it. . .” 

The men who come to the storefront Vet 
Centers across the country are in their 
thirties: average age, 33. Some still have the 
look of easy youth; others stare from 
haunted, old men’s eyes. They are survivors 
of Vietnam—our nation’s most unpopular, 
troubled and divisive war—and, most cru- 
cially, survivors of their hassled and hapless 
homecoming. 

Last week, outrage raced coast to coast in 
91 counseling centers. For 10 years veteran 
activists had fought for psychological read- 
justment help. Finally, in 1979, Congress 
came through. Most of the centers are barely 
a year old. 

Skeptical Republicans on Ronald Reagan's 
transition team toured several centers and 
ended up recommending that they be given 
a chance. But now Reagan is axing them— 
his Office of Management and Budget called 
for obliterating them by September—even 
as the President pins medals on Vietnam vet- 
erans, an act many of them see as a flag- 
waving attempt to prime another generation 
of youths for new, massively funded mill- 
tary adventures, 

Just as the lavish homecoming for the 
hostages returning from Iran surfaced 
smouldering anger among Vietnam veterans, 
two crucial and intertwined resentments are 
refiected in the outrage of many veterans at 
the gutting of their centers. One is a deep 
distrust of the government. “If they close in 
September, this will be viewed as another 
instance of the government lying to them.“ 
says William Mahedy, a former Army chap- 
lain in Vietnam who now runs the Vet Cen- 
ter in San Diego. 

The veterans’ second, equally deep-seated 
resentment is aimed at their antiwar col- 
legiate peers who evaded the war and now 
turn their backs on them. David Stockman, 
OMB's program-cutting wunderkind, is just 
their age, 34. He spent the war in Harvard's 
divinity school—which conveniently carried 
a 4-D deferment—but never entered the 
clergy. “That son of a bitch,” muttered a 
highly decorated former paratrooper, now an 
attorney. There he was yelling,.‘Hell no, we 
won't go, but making no sacrifices for his 
beliefs, and now he’s gutting our programs.“ 


As federal funding goes, the $12 million 
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annual readjustment counseling program— 
operated through the Veterans Administra- 
tion but away from its facilities—is barely 
enough to stock the centers with styrofoam 
coffee cups. But the veterans where hardly 
in a position to quibble when Congress ap- 
propriated funds for “Operation Outreach” 
in 1979. After all, Congress had rejected the 
proposal four times previously. 

The overall cuts in the VA's budget are 
modest compared to other agencies’. The 
White House fact sheet stresses there will 
be no reduction in medical personnel serv- 
ing patients directly and no reduction in 
compensation payments for the service-con- 
nected disabled. However, the Vietnam veter- 
an stands to lose not only the psychological 
readjustment counseling programs but also 
job development programs and Legal Services 
ald. “All these cuts leave the Vietnam veter- 
ans without any government-supported 
advocacy programs.“ contends David Addle- 
stone, director of the National Veterans Law 
Center. 

The VA itself feels the Vet Centers are ex- 
pendable and argues that it is not cutting 
anything, merely withdrawing its pre-Rea- 
gan request to extend them. Although the 
pllot programs were originally funded for 
two years, the intent of the legislation was 
to review them in September for one year’s 
further funding. The Reagan budget would 
kill them off without any review. The cen- 
ters have seen 40,000 veterans and, as one 
center leader said, “More are coming out of 
the woodwork all the time.” 

There are 9 million Vietnam-era veterans. 
Of these, 2.5 million served in Vietnam. 
Even the VA, for years insensitive to their 
psychological problems, estimates that half 
a million of those veterans suffer emotional 
problems in varying degrees. 

There is a fancy name for what troubles 
so many veterans—Post Traumatic Stress 
Disorder. The Diagnostic and Statistical 


Manual, the bible for psychiatrists, now rec- 
ognizes it as a legitimate disorder. 


The stress was caused in large part by 
coming home to a hostile and indifferent 
society. Antiwar sentiment at home made 
this war unique in American history. The 
veteran faced “the antagonism and hostility 
of an entire people who, almost without 
knowing it, confused the warrior with the 
war,” says Charles Figley, a social psycholo- 
gist, Vietnam vet and leading expert on the 
delayed stress of veterans. 

The problem was acute for those who 
returned from Vietnam to college campuses 
at the height of the antiwar demonstra- 
tions. Even the most successful today tell of 
being ridiculed by professors and peers. 

Fred Downs, who wrote a critically praised 
book, “The Killing Zone,” and works for the 
VA, lost an arm in Vietnam. One day as 
riots swirled around campus, he was walk- 
ing to class when an antiwar demonstrator 
noticed his hook. “Did you lose your hand 
in Vietnam?” Downs replied yes. 

“Serves you right,” said the student. 

Many became closet veterans. We were 
the fascist pigs, scorned by the girls,” said 
one. The major sexual-favors slogan of the 
time said it all: “Girls only say ‘yes’ to boys 
who say no“ 

There is a pervasive myth that Vietnam 
veterans are crybabies, asking for special 
programs not afforded past GIs. But in fact, 
there was extensive and prolonged treatment 
for the millions of World War II GIs who 
returned with war neuroses. A 1955 National 
Academy of Sciences study stated that one 
in three World War II veterans suffered some 
neurotic problems (as compared to one in 
four Vietnam vets). Congress passed laws 
providing large-scale psychiatric counseling, 
both federally administered and community- 
based. And according to the VA's official 
history, the program was successful “be- 
cause it met with the wholehearted coopera- 
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tion of local, county and state medical serv- 
ices throughout the nation.” 

Today many of the minorities and un- 
skilled, promised a trade by the Army, face 
chronic unemployment. They returned when 
times were hard and jobs scarce. For several 
years after Vietnam, the GI bill was greatly 
inferior to that for World War II and Korean 
vets. 

Congress, mirroring the public’s attitude, 
treated the veterans’ special needs with 
yawning indifference. Unlike the returned 
heroes of World War II who won elective 
office, only a handful of their generation 
now in Congress (the 82 members born since 
1942) had any service. Just five saw combat. 

One of them, Don Bailey (D-Pa.), fiercely 
hawkish says, “There are Vietnam veterans 
who have not succumbed to humiliation as 
a price for acceptance in society; who do not 
feel that in order to be accepted by this 
nation they must criticize what they did in 
Southeast Asia.” 

Others came home doves, feeling the war 
was a total waste, but still doing a burn at 
the way society treated them. The centers 
are often filled with young men who 
couldn't wait to sign up at 18, hell bent to 
“kill a Commie for Christ.” Death and de- 
struction in a war that quickly held no 
meaning for them turned many into cynics. 
They returned saying, “It don't mean 
nothin’.” 

“I call Vietnam an undigested lump of 
life,” says William Mahedy, the San Diego 
Vet Center leader. “It just does not digest 
in the system. And that is what we at the 
centers are attempting to do.” 

Tim is a handsome, younger Robert Red- 
ford, a successful builder and struggling 
Hollywood actor with several national com- 
mercials to his credit. 

A year ago he came to the center. He could 
not understand his depressions, his inability 
to stick to anything. Through the center, 
Tim began to realize his resentment at 
society. 

“Hey, I was good at what I did. In any 
other war I would have been a hero.” He felt 
no guilt. “Wait a minute. Well, maybe 
There was that one Sunday morning. A group 
of monks were threading through the jungle 
in saffron robes. Tom radioed permission to 
shoot. The response was that he could do 
what he wanted. After all, there had been 
stories that the Viet Cong sometimes dressed 
as monks. Tim turned his helicopter and 
shot. “I looked down—and I saw one of them 
crawling away from his leg. I said, “That's 
enough.’ Only 10 years later did he confront 
that episode. “It was wrong. I can finally say 
it now.“ 

Soul music fills the D.C. center on Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue SE, just a few blocks from 
the Congress which long ignored special bills 
for Vietnam veterans. 

Dennis, red-haired, in his Amoco wind- 
breaker, races in on a work break from the 
gas station. “I was disabled and I haven't 
collected on my money. I tried for six years 
to get it straightened out. I come here and in 
two hours they did more for me than any of 
those people at the VA did in six years.” 

Leon, a black from Pittsburgh, has a deep 
voice and has worked in broadcasting. “If 
they didn’t have the Vet Center experience 
I'd probably be in jail.” Out of work, he 
smolders with hatred at the “white system.” 
Talking about it at the center was instant 
therapy. He remained on as a volunteer coun- 
selor. The other day he got a job offer from 
a local radio station. 


One CETA worker, about to lose his job in 
the budget cuts, sits with a group across the 
street at Johnny’s Cool Breeze Restaurant. 
“T was shunned by the friends I grew up 
with because I came out of the service with 
$1,000 to show for three years. They're all 
buying homes, finished grad school and now 
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I don’t even have a job. I'm three years be- 
hind and I'm not ever going to catch up.” 

During the war, the government proudly 
reported that comdat stress was down this 
time around. Any grunt will quickly give you 
one reason: “We were stoned.” 

James, at the Cool Breeze, said, “I wasn’t 
on nothin’ when I went there but in Vietnam 
you had a choice: getting high on hard drugs 
or hard liquor, Heroin was plentiful, falling 
out of trees. You see someone get blown away 
and, hey, you smoke some OJs [marijuana, 
of very strong quality in Vietnam] and hey, 
man, that’s cool.” 

Leon: We use to make pillows out of it. 
Fill up our back packs with reefer in its 
natural form. Them weeds was all over.” 

Unlike their collegiate counterparts, who 
also routinely got high, many came back 
addicted. The Army and, for a long time, the 
VA did little to recognize the problem or to 
help. 

Jack McCloskey, a wounded and decorated 
veteran leader of the San Francisco Vet 
Center, says body counts are a recurring 
subject in his rap sessions. “They would set 
up competition. The company that came in 
with the biggest body count would be given 
in-country R & R |rest and recreation] or 
an extra case cf beer. Now if you're telling a 
19-year-old kid it’s okay to waste people and 
he will be rewarded for it, what do you think 
that does to his psyche? Over there it was 
orders. Now, years later, they are reflecting 
on it.“ 

Larry hides behind his sunglasses, never 
taking them off. (“I'm better now; I used to 
wear hats all the time.“) He has a master's 
degree, two laboring jobs and is trying to 
sort out his life. 

“I never talked about the war before,” he 
says in a San Diego center, because there 
was no solution. The dynamics of the war 
were such that we never came out of it well. 

“We created a sick child.” 

They are mavericks, the men who run the 
centers. Most have some psychological train- 
ing. All centers have at least one veteran. 
They do not fit easily into clinicians’ white 
coats or bureaucratic pigeonholes. This is 
both their strength and weakness. They have 
the vital rapport with veterans but often lack 
the ability to administer in a way that 
pleases the VA's bureaucrats. 

“Body counts,” sighs Angel Almedina, in 
New York. They're back to body counts.“ He 
rebels at having to make out reports. What 
they lack in expertise, the center men make 
up in irreverence and a fervent commitment 
that rivals MASH's“ Hawkeye. 

Almedina grew up in a Harlem barrio (“I’m 
just a spic from Harlem, honey.“). He is 
barely 5 feet 3, with long, curly hair. In 
Vietnam he developed a drug habit. Alme- 
dina rolls up his sleeve and displays an arm 
the color and texture of a Madame Tous- 
soud wax figure. “Look, baby, no marks. 
Been clean since 72.“ 

Almedina talks street talk to guys who 
know no other language. “A dude comes in 
the other day. The VA sent him to us, Said 
he was hopeless. Never talked. We gave him 
space, let him go. He was with blacks and 
Latinos and he felt at home. Now you can’t 
shut him up.” 

Across the country, in Los Angeles, is Shad 
Meshad, who pioneered the Vet Center con- 
cept a decade ago. He turned down the job 
of directing the VA program, but runs the 
West Coast region. 

A medical service officer in Vietnam, Mes- 
had was shot down in a helicopter. “I split 
my head. I was scalped.“ Meshad pulls back 
the bangs he wears to hide the scars. “I 
could feel my whole face slipping. Like an 
old basset hound, my face just kind of feil 
down. I tied a bandana around it to hold it 
up.” 

Years of painful operations on his head 
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and back, six months of “terrible readjust- 
ment problems,” turned Meshad into a zealot 
for the veterans. “You know the $12 million 
for the centers? I figured it out. That was 
about what it cost for 12 minutes of fire- 
power back in Vietnam in 1969.“ he says 
caustically. 

There is some inevitable ego tripping and 
hyperbole in Vet Center leaders, but for the 
most part they have functioned well in one 
very crucial, neglected area. It is that amor- 
phous ability to make “contact,” to reach 
people when others cannot. It is the same 
mysterious value that Alcoholics Anonymous 
has for people who went through years of 
psychiatry to no avail and then became 
faithful AA converts. 

It is a quality that seems lost on the 
present VA administration. Reagan has not 
even appointed a head of that lumbering 
institution to date. 

One VA spokesman, Stratton Appleman, 
says, “We figure the centers aren't that pro- 
ductive." Appleman, career Air Force for 23 
years, shows no enthusiasm for the centers. 
“When people need psychological help they 
can certainly get it from the VA.” 

Center supporters argue that the VA 
dumps a lot of their patients on the centers 
and that the reason the centers were needed 
in the first place is that the VA makes no 
attempt at outreach. They claim that one- 
third of VA physicians are foreign-trained, 
that much of the personnel are not Vietnam 
veterans and that in may cases there is re- 
sistance to the concept of delayed stress. 

Some Vietnam veterans feel the centers 
call attention to only the troubled. “Most 
veterans are functioning, productive mem- 
bers of society,” says William Jayne, a former 
Marine rifleman. “Operation Outreach— 
which I see as a ‘too little, too late’ pro- 
gram—may be very helpful in some cases, 
but what bothers me most is that the pro- 
gram seems flawed by its predisposition to 
view the veterans as helpless, hapless 
victims." 

The Vet Centers will not go away without 
a fight. For the first time, both public senti- 
ment and lobbying clout is turning toward 
the Vietnam veteran. The American Legion— 
once anathema to turned-off Vietnam vets— 
is now on their side as Vietnam veterans sign 
up as members. 

Bills were, in fact, voted out of the House 
Veterans Affairs Committee last week for a 
two-year extension of the Vet Centers. 

James Webb, a Vietnam combat veteran 
and author of the Vietnam novel “Fields of 
Fire,” is minority counsel for the House 
committees. “My hope,” he says, “is that all 
the members who called at the time of the 
hostages and said, ‘Is there something we can 
do for the Vietnam veteran?’ will realize this 
is at least one small place where they can 
put their money where their mouth is.” 

In the ’60s, 16 million young Amricans beat 
the draft through student deferments, ex- 
emptions, legal technicalities and systematic 
evasion. Vietnam was a class war—and the 
blue collar and ghetto soldiers of yesterday 
do not forget. 

The talk in many centers js of another 
draft. Veterans are divided. Some are for it 
as the only fair way out of the grossly in- 
equitable volunteer Army. Others—includ- 
ing blacks and Latinos who were drafted the 
last time—are sending another message. 

Angel Almedina sits with a group of Viet- 
nam veterans in Manhattan's West End bar, 
near Columbia University. Twelve years ago, 
all was unrest there—sit-ins, occupying 
dean’s offices, marches, demonstrations. Now 
all is quiet. Two young men, with bookbags 
and peach fuzz, drink beer. The Vietnam vet- 
erans suddenly look very, very old. 

“For the next war,” says Almedina, nod- 
ding to the college students, “he don't go and 
he don’t go.” Then he looks across the coun- 
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ter. “The guy making the pizza, he go; the 
guy in the kitchen washing dishes, he go.” 

The argument for the draft is a good one: 
If everyone has to go, senators’ sons and bank 
presidents’ sons, maybe that will slow down 
the next involvement. 

“But hey, man,“ says one black yet, it 
just ain't gonna happen. The ones with pull 
ain't gonna go.” 

America lost the upper middle class in the 
Vietnam War. They may have lost the work- 
ing class today. The legacy of Vietnam vet- 
erans—unemployment, psychological prob- 


lems—is a far greater deterrent, some believe, 
than a new souped-up GI bill is an incentive 
for joining. 

Spending billions for hardware while cut- 
ting programs for Vietnam veterans is hardly 
the way to sell a whole new generation on 
signing up for the next Big One. 


From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Mar. 8 
1981] 


LONELY, ANGUISHED VETERANS FIND THE 
VIETNAM WAR Is NEVER OVER 


(By Wayne Worchester) 


Paul Hart clenched his fists and squeezed 
them hard. The skin across his knuckles went 
white and his forearm began to shake. 

“I have this rage,” the young man said. 
“This anger that I don’t know what to do 
with. 

“I'd like to step into that room there, 
where all those people are, and just shout, 
y'know? Td like to say, ‘Hey. Stop what 
you're doing, you sons of bitches. Stop and 
listen. Look at me. Me. I am a Vietnam vet- 
eran, I fought for you. I damned near got 
killed for you. You owe me. Goddammit! You 
owe me. 

“What do they owe you? What do you want 
from them?” 

“I want them to say, Thank you.’ That's it. 
I want to hear, Thank you.“ 

He stopped then. He opened his fists, and 
the anger in his eyes turned quietly to sad- 
ness. Then I want it to be like it was.“ Hart 
said. “I want to feel normal again, like I did 
before I went to Nam.” 

For Paul Hart and thousands of combat 
veterans like him, the war in Vietnam is not 
over. 

It has only moved to private fronts and be- 
come the stuff of vivid nightmares and flash- 
backs, a source of anger and frustration, a 
cause of long bouts of depression, loneliness, 
a sense of worthlessness and a feeling of 
alienation. 

Clinically the problem is known as post- 
traumatic stress disorder, a delayed response 
to extraodinary stress, not just to the pres- 
sures of combat, but to the entire experience 
of Vietnam and its aftermath. 

It was a unique and intensely personal war, 
and it generated some unique and intensely 
personal problems. 


DEROS, the Date of Expected Return from 
Overseas System, helped make it so. The sys- 
tem was unique to the war in Vietnam. Everv 
soldier sent there after the earliest years of 
the conflict knew before he left exactly when 
he would return—not when the war was over; 
not when his company was relieved in the 
field; but when he had done his fob for fust 
one year. For each soldier the war in Viet- 
nam had a definite beginning and a definite 
end. In many respects, that made it his war. 
and at an average age of about 19—a period 
of adolescence in which his personality, his 
sense of himself as an individual. was still 
developing—it was his own lonely problem. 


A soldier trained with one group of 
strangers, then went to war with. other 
strangers, and when the DEROS said it was 
time go home. he went home. not with the 
men he foucht beside and befriended, but 
with more strangers from other units who 
happened to have the same departure date. 
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He left Vietnam the way he went there, 
quickly and abruptly. 

“This was a war in which you could lit- 
erally go from firefight to fireplace in 24, 48 
or 72 hours,“ said one combat veteran. That 
in itself was too much. There was no effort 
made to help vets come to grips with what 
we had been through. There was no support. 
None of the guys you'd lived with and fought 
side by side with were there with you trying 
to become civilians again. There was no 
buffer against the shock cf fighting in the 
bush on Wednesday and being home on Sat- 
urday. It was a logical extension of the 
DEROS." 

“All you had to do.“ said Paul Hart, “was 
hold it all in, suppress everything that was 
going on inside you. Don't flip out. Keep 
body and soul together. Keep you mouth 
shut, and it would end.” 

“At some point, every Vietnam yet has to 
deal directly with what happened to him,” 
said Michael Manoog Kaprielian, a combat 
veteran. “You can only keep it in for so long. 
Something triggers it, sooner or later. 

“I'd gotten a degree last May and prepared 
my resume and sat down with a career coun- 
selor. She looked at the resume and said, 
‘This period here, 1969-1973 with the Navy 
and the years when you served in Vietnam 
and were cited for bravery and all that. I 
think for that period, you should just put 
down ‘military service.“ I really wouldn't 
mention Vietnam.” 

That's what did it for me. It forced me 
to stop and think about what had happened 
and what's still going on,” Kaprielian said. 
“I've been preoccupied with the whole thing. 
I've seen every movie about Vietnam; read 
every book and most of the major news cov- 
erage of the war and the issues involved. 

“As Vietnam veterans, we are a reminder 
of an era that the country would rather not 
remember, and we've been made to feel per- 
sonally ashamed for that. 

“There's been this convenient media image 
of the Vietnam veterans in which he is one 
of two stereotypes. He's either whacked out 
on drugs or he’s a time-bomb. No middle 
ground. People tend not see us as individuals 
who went through hell and are trying to find 
a way to lead a normal life. 

“That image is what the career counselor 
was reacting to. She was trying to help me 
by getting me to disavew a portion of my 
life. I am not prond of our role in Vietnam. 
But I am damned proud that I survived it. 

“The thing is, we're all veterans of Viet- 
nam to one degree or another,” he said. 
“People who've written books about the tur- 
moll of the ‘60s and early Jos note that 
many, many of the people who were in- 
volved in the era, protesting it, working 
against the war, think of themselves as sur- 
vivors, too. 

“You see, you didn’t have to be in the mili- 
tary to be affected by Vietnam. It was a 
national experience. Everyone has a reac- 
tion to it. I think we're really just begin- 
ning to understand the ramifications of that. 
What everyone wants is to be able to forget 
about it or at least put it where they don't 
have to look at it. 

It's as though the entire country had a 
candid picture taken of itself and then de- 
cided that it didn’t really like the way the 
picture looked. No way are we going to let 
that picture into the family album.” 


A study by the military in 1969 concluded 
that while battle-induced mental disorder— 
combat fatigue—claimed one United States 
soldier in every 10 in World War II. only one 
soldier in 100 was affected during the Viet- 
nam war, 

In World War II. the incidences of com- 
bat fatigue declined as combat drew to a 
close and the war neared an end. But as 
the Vietnam war began to wind down early 
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in the 1970s, the incidences of combat-in- 
duced disorders began to increase, and after 
the war ended, the number of cases began 
to rise dramatically. 

A two-year study done tor the Disabled 
American Veterans called The Forgotten 
Warrior Project estimated that by 1978 ap- 
proximately 500,000 Vietnam veterans— 
roughly half of all those who served in com- 
bat—had begun to show related symptoms of 
stress that were profound enough to serious- 
ly impair their lives. 

The statistics bear that out: 

The suicide rate among Vietnam veterans 
is approximately 33 percent higher than it 
is for the general population, In fact, one 
study done in 1979 and quoted in literature 
from the Disabled American Veterans orga- 
nization says the number of veterans who 
have killed themselves since the end of the 
war surpasses the total of more than 58,000 
who died in combat in Vietnam. 

Of those veterans who married before go- 
ing to Vietnam, 38 percent were divorced 
within six months of their return. 

The number of Vietnam veterans hospital- 
ized for alcoholism or drinking problems has 
more than doubled in the past seven years. 

The Forgotten Warrior Project also pre- 
dicted that the number of combat-disorder 
victims would continue to increase until 
1985 and that unless some program were 
devised to help them, the symptoms of de- 
layed combat stress—the nightmares and 
flashbacks, the anger, frustration, loneliness, 
depression and alienation—would, for many 
veterans, become an almost unchangeable 
part of their personalities. 

In 1979, after eight years of wrangling with 
politicians who kept tacking unrelated riders 
and amendments to pertinent veterans’ leg- 
islation, advocates finally got an $11.2-mil- 
lion prozram called Operation Outreach 
through Congress. 

The program provides for 91 community- 
based counseling and referral centers staffed 
with Vietnam combat veterans intimately 
familiar with the problems that beset their 
colleagues. 

The Vet Center in Rhode Island is located 
at 72 Pine St., Pawtucket. Since last May, 
when the center opened, its four-member 
staff has had contact with between 2.000 
and 3,000 Vietnam vets from Rhode Island 
and Southeastern Massachusetts. 

In his final budget, former President Carter 
requested that Operation Outreach be ex- 
tended for two years beyond its expiration 
date this September and that the program 
be given an annual $12.4 million operating 
budget, plus $11.2 million to cover annual 
contract fees. 

Most recent reports indicate that the Rea- 
gan administration is considering scrapping 
the program in its efforts to pare the federal 
budget. 

"That’s all we need,” said Paul Hart. “I 
read that and I picked up the newspaper and 
threw it. One more kick in the teeth, you 
know?” 

“I was in the Army,” he said. “I'd joined 
to fight for my country, and that was what 
I was going to do. I was 18 and right out of 
high school in 1969. I volunteered for the in- 
fantry and then I volunteered to walk point, 
you know? Lead man, the first one into it. 

“I was okay for a while, but then it got to 
me. I got too wound. Too nervous and tight, 
you know? Too paranoid. That’s how it was. 
That’s the way I had to be over there to sur- 
vive. Never knew who the enemy was. Or 
where he was. He could be 15 feet away and 
you might not know it. He could be next to 
you and you wouldn't recognize him. 

“Sometimes a woman or a kid would be 
rigged up with an explosive. That kind of 
thing. There were times when the enemy 
would take women and children and try to 
use them as a shield. If I was on point and 
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something moved, I shot it. One time, I 
sprayed the bush and killed two 12-year-old 
boys. That's how it was over there. 

“I wasn't as worried about saving my own 
neck as I was about the guys behind me. 
‘Their lives depended on how sharp I was up 
front. Life expectancy of a point man in the 
bush in Vietnam was what? Matter of min- 
utes? Seconds? Something like that. I'd 
walked point for almost six months, And I 
couldn't take it any more. 

“One of the guys had wanted to walk point, 
so we traded jobs. I lugged his M79 grenade 
launcher. He got killed. 

“Later, in Tai Nin, a green captain was 
walking point and he took us right into an 
enemy bunker complex. 

“Twelve of us were wounded: B-40 rockets. 
‘Three were killed. We were stuck there for 
18 hours—18 hours—from about 3 in the af- 
ternoon until 9 in the next morning—and, 
God, it was murder. I wanted to get at them. 
I was out of it, just waiting there in the dark. 
We dug in, and I stood up by my foxhole all 
night long with a claymore plunger in my 
hand hoping to hell some of em would cross 
the wires and set off a trip flare so I could 
trigger the mines. All night I waited for the 
* * +, I'd been wounded in the ankle and 
they'd killed some of my buddies. But noth- 
ing happened. Nothing. We got air support 
and cover in the morning, and we got out. 

Sometimes sometimes, I think I'd like 
to go back, you know? Finish it, Get it done, 
the way they should have let us. There were 
times when we were told we weren't sup- 
posed to load our weapons for a particular 
patrol. There were freefire zones, and then 
zones that were part of the war but that you 
couldn't fight in. Like it was some kind of 
game we were dying in. Sometimes, I think 
I'd pay $10,000, if I had $10,000, just to be 
able to go back there with an M16.” 

Hart left combat and hobbled around on 
crutches at a military base for several months 
finishing his tour of duty in Vietnam. “There 
was ‘incoming’ all the time. We were always 
being rocketed. It was like still being in the 
war, but not being able to fight back, you 
know?” 

Hart said that during exit processing at a 
military base in California, “The medical staff 
told us, ‘If you've got any problems we want 
to hear about them, but in most cases it’s 
going to mean you'll be here with us for any- 
where from two weeks to three or four 
months.“ 

By the time I got to California, all I want- 
ed to do was go the rest of the way home. I 
mean, this clcse to it, I wasn't going to mess 
up my chances. So I kept my mouth shut like 
everyone else, and two days later I was back 
home in Rhode Island. 

“The plane put down at Green Airport, and 
I just sat there. Everybody got off but me. I 
wasn't even sure where I was. I could see my 
parents inside the terminal, you know? But 
I couldn't move. The stewardess finally came 
back and told me I had to leave. I got off the 
plane and just looked around. At the sky and 
the ground—I wanted to kiss the ground. I 
was real glad to be back, but there was no 
big welcome. Just my parents. 

“I'd expected to be treated like a hero, but 
they saved that for the hostages. I had fought 
for my country. I'd been there when I was 
needed, but there were no brass bands and 
ticker-tape parades and speeches. 

“Instead, we've been called baby-killers and 
murderers and we've been spit on. Yeah, lit- 
erally. Happened to me in a bar a while 
after I was home. I was with a couple high- 
school friends. They got me out of there in 
a hurry. 

“I'd been home a while. It was near the 
Fourth of July, 1970, and I was driving down 
the road in my town with a friend and some 
kid lit off a big firecracker, an M-80 or some- 
thing. I let go of the wheel and dove to the 
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floor of the car. My friend grabbed the wheel. 
I thought I was in a firefight again.” 

“I've never left Vietnam. Not really. Maybe 
some day I will. I hope so. I've lost jobs 
because I cculdn't get along with the bosses. 
I've been divorced. Crowds get me wound 
up. I have a hard time in traffic, you know? 
I see somebody who's Oriental and I tighten 
up; the palms of my hands get all sweaty 
and I'm right back in the bush. 

“The Vet Center was a help. There are 
guys there, other vets, who understand what 
Vietnam was all about. You don’t have to 
explain what it was like. And I go to the 
Vets Hospital for therapy and medication all 
the time now. 

“I get some disability comp for my ankle, 
but the government keeps telling me I don’t 
qualify for compensation under post-trau- 
matic stress disorder. There was this rule 
that the problems had to be identified with- 
in a year of leaving the military, but nobody 
told us about that when it mattered. 

“After, I had interviews with Army shrinks 
and everything. They kept saying that any 
probiems I had were because of my ankle. 

“Fact is, they don’t want to spend the 
money, and they don't want to know about 
the problems. They want to forget about 
Vietnam. So do I, but I can't. Not yet.“ 

Neither can John Colter. But he has found 
a place, a perspective, for his experiences in 
Vietnam. But then, his war in Vietnam was 
different and so was he. 

At 24; Colter was older than most who 
went to Vietnam. He was married and al- 
ready a veteran with three years of Army 
service behind him. “I'd been out of the 
service since 1964. I thought what we were 
doing In Vietnam was right. I was dead 
wrong, in retrospect, but I believed all of 
the crap at the time, and I thought maybe 
I'd become a career soldier.” 

Colter went on active duty in January, 
1967, early in the war. He trained with a 
group of highly motivated men, a unit of 
the Army Air Cavalry, went to war with 
them and probably would have returned 
with them. As it happened, he came back 
alone after only about two months in Viet- 
nam. He was severely wounded and that 
kept him at a stateside military hospital 
for six months. “It made a helluva differ- 
ence, looking back at it,” Colter said, “be- 
cause I didn't go directly from combat to 
home like most guys did.” 

Colter was the first man in his unit to be 
hurt. A single enemy soldier about 120 feet 
below Colter's reconnaissance helicopter 
fired his machine gun at the aircraft. 
Seventy-nine bullets hit the helicopter and 
left holes like ragged stitching on a steel 
boot. Three of the 79 punched a 2%-inch 
diameter hole through Colter’s right thigh, 
severing the sciatic and tibia herves. The 
result was what's known as “drop foot.” 
Colter needs a leg brace to hold his foot per- 
pendicular to his leg. Two major operations 
and a protracted period of physical therapy 
failed to correct the disability. 

But convalescence did keep Colter at a 
military hospital for about six months be- 
fore he was discharged, so his transition 
from military life to civilian was more grad- 
ual than it was for Paul Hart and the ma- 
jority of veterans. 

“This was the early part of the war, too,” 
Colter said. “Public opinion on Vietnam still 
was sharply divided, but not like it was going 
to be. And Vietnam wasn't a war that we 
had lost yet. Some guys from a veterans’ 
post near the hospital would come down 
and take a couple of us out once in a while 
and get us tanked up, 

“There were a couple of instances of criti- 
cism because of Vietnam, but I just said to 
myself, What the hell? I don't have to sink 
to their level,’ and I walked away. 

“Most of the time, it wasn't like that. 
If anything, it was almost the opposite. No 
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brass bands and parades or anything, but I 
remember walking into a deli in New York. 
I was wearing my leg brace, you know, and I 
was in uniform because I was staying at the 
hospital and still hadn't been discharged. 
But I walked in at noon when the place was 
packed. People were three deep at the coun- 
ter and I'd get served first. Try to pay and 
you couldn't. Somebody'd already covered it. 

“Bars were the same way. Just stop in 
quietly and order a beer, and before you 
know it, there's three or four beers there: 
Everybody's wanting to buy and the problem 
is how to get out of the place without getting 
loaded. 

“It was nice, in that respect. 

“My major complaint is that I wasn't 
counseled in any way.“ Colter said. “I would 
like to have been warned about the sorts of 
problems to expect. 

“Nobody told me that because of the brace 
I wouldn't be able to walk on the beach with 
my kids. Or that I wouldn't be able to chase 
a kite with them. Those are little things,” 
Colter said, “but dammit, they really get to 
you. 

“I got divorced and went through a 
long period of anger, frustration and self- 
pity, and I was working on a pretty good 
drinking problem. There's a hotel room I can 
think of that has a real deep gash in one of 
its walls because of that. I'd been drinking 
and I was in one of my moods. I pulled the 
brace off my leg and threw it at the wall as 
hard as I could. 

“The problems I had were predictable,” 
Colter said, “and yet all any medical staff 
ever told me was, Don't worry about the 
brace. Your pants will cover it.’ 

"It's all a sonofabitch, and most of us 
don't get through it without help from 


somebody. I was lucky, in a lot of respects. 
Timing. The hospital. And some good friends. 
And I've spent some time with other vets in 
rap sessions at the center in Pawtucket. 

“You do learn to live with it, but you 
don't forget any of it.” 


When a car backfires, Colter still jumps. 

When the spring rain falls in torrents, he 
thinks about the monsoon in Southeast Asia. 

And he has the same nightmare three or 
four times each month. 

Each time, he wakes from his sleep pum- 
meling and flailing the air. He is back on a 
green knoll in Vietnam trying to get out of 
his helicopter. The enemy soldier’s 79 bullets 
had brought it down. 

When the chopper lurched from the sky, 
the door gunner fell and let go of his weapon. 
Colter sees it still, a vision from the same 
nightmare: An AR-15 automatic rifle stick- 
ing straight up in an obscure green hillside 

The pilot and door gunner were left dazed 
and defenseless by the crash. Colter tried to 
stand, and it was only then that he realized 
he had been hit. “I slipped and crawled 
down the side of the helicopter. carrying my 
AR-15, and I tried to stand up, but I kept 
falling down. I don't know whether the guy 
was firing at me. I just don't remember. It 
all happened too fast. I stayed there on my 
belly, prone, about 100 feet away, and let 
go." 

Colter's gunfire ripped through the enemy 
soldier in a ragged line that started in the 
dirt at the man's feet, ended in the air over 
his head, and left him collapsed in a life- 
less pile of blood, flesh and bone. 

The tension slipped from Colter then and 
he began to shake in a backwash of adren- 
alin. And pain. "That’s when it really started 
to hurt,” Colter said. “When it was over“ 


By Mr. BENTSEN: ‘ 
S. 873. A bill to strengthen Federal 
programs and policies for combating in- 
ternational and domestic terrorism; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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OMNIBUS ANTITERRORISM ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the 
world continues to be plagued by acts 
of senseless violence. Last weekend 
another act of international terrorism 
took place in Bangkok and yet another 
American citizen was wounded. Earlier 
last weekend another airplane was hi- 
jacked and 8 of our citizens were 
among the 50 hostages taken. This kind 
of wanton attack on the citizens of this 
country, or of any nation, has to be 
brought to a halt and brought to a halt 
now. Today I am introducing my Omni- 
bus Antiterrorism Act of 1981 to do 
something to prevent the reoccurrence 
of this kind of needless and merciless 
violence. 

Mr. President, there have been more 
than 3,000 terroristic acts committed 
since 1968, 2,700 people have been killed 
and 6,000 wounded or hurt. In the aggre- 
gate these statistics make it appear that 
the problem has gotten out of control 
and that terrorists think they can at- 
tack innocent people wherever and 
whenever they want. A problem of inter- 
national scope, such as this one, requires 
a unified policy for our own country and 
that will also provide leadership for other 
countries of the world. My bill provides 
for just such action. 

But no national policy is going to de- 
ter any international terrorist unless it 
includes some provisions to make it clear 
that we intend to deal with them as they 
planned to deal with innocent people. 
My bill includes a provision which sets 
forth the terms under which the court 
can lock up a person charged with an 
act of terrorism, prior to their trial. Any 
person who undertakes, or plans to un- 
dertake, an act which is violent or 
dangerous to human life and is related 
to assassination, murder, sabotage, or 
kidnaping, ought to be prepared to wait 
in jail for action on their case. 

I believe that every person in this 
country is entitled to due process of law 
but I also believe that any person who 
espouses their clear intentions to take 
violent action cannot be routinely set 
free to carry out their threats. I believe 
that if a person claims they are going 
to engage in such behavior we ought to 
believe what they say and stop them 
from carrying cut that threat and kill- 
ing or injuring innocent human beings. 

While current Federal law provides 
penalties for the actual acts of terrorism, 
my bill will establish penalties for clear 
threats or plans to carry out terroristic 
acts. Whoever knowingly, willfully and 
maliciously, or with reckless disregard 
for the safety of human life, threatens 
to do a felonious act and who has an ap- 
parent determination and will to carry 
out the threat, can be fined, imprisoned 
or both. 


The Members of the Senate may re- 
member that in the spring of 1977, 12 
terrorists virtually held our Nation's 
Capital hostage for 3 days. A news re- 
porter was killed, a member of the City 
Council was shot and wounded and more 
than 120 people were held at gunpoint 
during the siege. Twelve people planning 
this kind of attack might have been 
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stopped if we had prosecuted them for 
their plans. If we had, at least one man 
would still be alive and, with the penal- 
ties I recommend, these heinous crimi- 
nals would still be in jail for the plan. As 
it is, even after a conviction on eight 
counts of armed kidnaping, conspiracy 
to commit armed kidnaping and assualt 
with a deadly weapon, at least one of 
these men is today walking the streets 
again. I do not want to ever see this kind 
of ludicrous situation arise again. 

My bill also sets penalties for aircraft 
sabotage. It seems that terrorists have 
taken to kidnaping aircraft in order to 
make their demands known. I intend to 
fine these people up to $10,000 and lock 
them behind bars for 20 years if they 
damage, disable, or interfere with the 
operation of any aircraft. My bill would 
provide for the same penalties for the 
destruction of air navigation facilities or 
acts against crew members or passengers 
of an aircraft. I want the people who 
are planning this kind of violence to 
know precisely what will await them if 
they ever try to carry out their threats. 

As I said earlier, we are dealing with 
an international problem here and it 
will take broader measures to be effec- 
tive against international terrorism. 
My bill provides for a “hit list“ of coun- 
tries that support international terror- 
ism. If a country chooses to support this 
kind of violence then we ought to make 
it clear that they are going to have to 
pay a price for it. 

The first thing we will do, when a 
state is placed on this list, is immedi- 
ately cancel the visas of students of 
that country who are studying in Amer- 
ica, I am sick and tired of seeing those 
students, invited into our country to 
share in our educational system and to 
share our wealth and hospitality, turn- 
ing right around and kicking us in the 
face. I am tired of those students pro- 
testing our Government, disrupting our 
citizens lives, and making us look like 
fools. If they are so convinced that they 
are right I will be the first to defend their 
rights to say what they believe. But if 
they are not citizens of our country then 
let them go back home and say it. 

Placing a country on the list will also 
allow the President several other options 
for action, depending on the circum- 
stances surrounding the support the 
country offers. First, the President can 
immediately withdraw all foreign aid 
to that country. He is given the author- 
ity to stop all checks that are not yet 
in the mail and to insure that no more 
are written until they get off the list. 
He can also cancel any pending or exist- 
ing sales, credits, or guarantees of defense 
materials. He can cancel any current or 
future export licenses for commodities 
or technical data with military potential 
and he can withdraw any duty-free 
status extended to a country. America 
has long been supplying the world with 
goods and services from paper clips to 
ships. And we will remain committed to 
doing so, but only to those countries who 
join in the fight against the rising tide 
of international terrorism. Give these 
countries the choice: Take the terror- 
ists, or take our aid. 
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My plans go further, Mr. President. 
Since so many of these incidents get their 
start from airports with inadequate se- 
curity standards, I propose that we take 
things into our own hands and start to 
independently assess the adequacy of se- 
curity at foreign airports. My bill requires 
DOT to survey foreign airport security 
and to report to Congress. Where we find 
inadequate precautions we will notify the 
appropriate country and give them 60 
days to get up to standard. If they do not 
we will post the names of these airports 
in all American airports and the Secre- 
tary of Transportation will be authorized 
to withdraw the operating authority of 
U.S. airlines to that airport. 

In order to encourage foreign countries 
to get up to standard, this bill authorizes 
DOT to give technical assistance to the 
foreign country but also allows us to re- 
ceive reimbursement for our expenses in 
doing that. 

My legislation also helps coordinate 
Federal action on terrorism by providin 
a report, developed by the administration, 
on the state of our ability to deai with 
‘erroristic incidents. Further, after a new 
incident does occur, the President is to 
provide a report to the Congress, on the 
adequacy of our response to the action 
and to recommend legislation to alleviate 
further incidents arising from the same 
circumstances. 

Again, since this is an international 
problem, the proposed legislation encour- 
ages the President to seek international 
agreements to assure more effective inter- 
national cooperation in combatting ter- 
rorism and allows him to offer substan- 
tial U.S. assistance in developing such 
agreements. 

Mr. President, I fear that if we do not 
take steps, and take them soon, that the 
twisted minds of those people who plan 
these inhumane acts of senseless violence 
will sense that they are free to act at will. 
My bill will signal to them that the retri- 
bution will be sure and swift and that 
those countries who might have given 
them refuge will be placed on notice that 
the United States of America will not 
tolerate any more support for them. I 
hope the Senate will act quickly on my 
bill so that we can turn this situation 
around.® 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. 
JacKsSON, Mr. MCCLURE, and Mr. 
METZENBAUM) : 

S. 874. A bill to provide for additional 
protection of steelhead trout as a game 
fish, and for other purposes; to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


DECOMMERCIALIZATION OF STEELHEAD TROUT 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the bill 
I am introducing today—the Steelhead 
Trout Protection Act—will provide the 
protection from commercial exploitation 
that our Nation's finest game fish de- 
serves. 

For roughly 50 years, the State of 
Washington treated steelhead trout ex- 
clusively as a game fish and enforced its 
laws on that subject almost without ex- 
ception. In 1974. a Federal district court 
limited that enforcement to non-Indians. 
Since that date, with increased commer- 
cial fishing by treaty Indians, the steel- 
head harvest has not only declined sub- 
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stantially, but the cost of enforcing a 
dual system has exceeded the entire gross 
value of the commercial Indian steelhead 
catch. 

Mr. President, steelhead is basically a 
sea-run form of the rainbow trout which 
migrates to the ocean where it feeds for 
1 to 4 years before returning to its parent 
stream to spawn. Most wild steelhead in 
Washington State spend 2 years in a 
stream, reaching a size of 6 to 8 inches, 
before making their ocean journey. After 
spending 2 years in the food-rich marine 
environment, most steelhead return as 6- 
to 8-pound adults. A few fish may remain 
in the ocean for 3, or even 4 years, reach- 
ing adult sizes of over 30 pounds. 

There are two major races of steelhead 
found in the State of Washington. Win- 
ter-run steelhead enter freshwater as 
adult fish from November through June, 
peaking in numbers in December and 
January. They inhabit most streams in 
western Washington which drain into 
Puget Sound or the Pacific Ocean. Sum- 
mer-run steelhead usually enter fresh- 
water as adult fish from May through 
September, although a few leave the 

cean as early as February and may re- 
main in the parent stream up to a full 
year before spawning. Summer-run steel- 
head are found in limited numbers in 
some Puget Sound and coastal rivers and 
in larger numbers in the Columbia River 
system. 

Steelhead are highly prized by sports 
fishermen and are considered to be the 
finest trophy trout. There are approxi- 
mately 130,000 anglers who fish for steel- 
head in the State. These anglers fish an 
average of 4.54 days to catch one steel- 
head and spend $103.47 in pursuit of 
each steelhead creeled, according to 1977 
harvest data. 

There are approximately 180 streams 
with fishable populations of steelhead, 
but only 35 major streams provide an 
annual harvest of over 1,000 fish each. 

Few steelhead are caught in the ocean 
by recreational or commercial fishermen. 
The fisheries for this species usually takes 
Place in the parent stream, where they 
are so avidly sought by recreational fish- 
ermen. 

In 1925 steelhead were classified as 
“game fish" by the State legislature, thus 
prohibiting their commercial catch in 
freshwater. In 1933, when the present 
Department of Game was formed, re- 
newed efforts were made by sportsmen 
and conservationists to make steelhead 
a game fish in both fresh and saltwater. 

This was accomplished by the newly 
formed Game Commission which pro- 
hibited the commercial taking or sale of 
steelhead. 

In 1974, Federal district courts in both 
Oregon and Washington held that treaty 
tribes have a right to harvest half of the 
salmon and steelhead. It permitted treaty 
Indian fishermen to commercially fish 
for, and sell, steelhead trout in the State 
of Washington. That decision was modi- 
fied by the Supreme Court in 1979 with- 
out affecting the treaty Indian right to 
fish commercially for steelhead. 

The Federal Government itself spent 
over $700,000 last year simply to 
help manage the resulting dual system. 
Those costs are greater than the com- 
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mercial value of the resource being caught 
by the Indians. That value is small 
when compared to the far greater har- 
vest of salmon. Moreover, the manage- 
ment system is unable to divide the har- 
vest on ar equal basis between treaty 
tribes and the sportsmen. The following 
table shows the steelhead harvest divi- 
sion for seven major rivers in western 
Washington during the 1979-80 fishing 
season: 


Non- 
indian 


153 
526 
764 

473 
708 

160 

3.152 


Indian 


Nisqually 
Queets 
Quileutee 
Quinault 


My bill would, first of all, decommer- 
cialize steelhead trout—that is it would 
designate steelhead as a national game 
fish and make its commercial interstate 
transportation illegal under Federal law. 
Second, the bill puts all fishermen in the 
State on an equal footing, making State 
laws and regulations governing the har- 
vest, transportation and sale of steel- 
head applicable to treaty Indian fisher- 
men, just as they are to every one else. 
Thus, the bill addresses the problem 
completely, cutting off the entire com- 
mercial market and allowing the State 
to prohibit the commercial gillnet fish- 
ery. 

Mr. President, I would like to point 
out that this bill in no way affects the 
tribes treaty rights of access to fish at 
their usual and accustomed places 
(United States against Winans), nor can 
treaty fishermen be required to pay gen- 
eral State licensing fees to engage in the 
fishery (Tulee against Washington). 

Furthermore, I do not believe that a 
taking of any treaty right results from 
this bill. As the U.S. Supreme Court 
clearly pointed out, the tribes’ treaty 
right is only for that quantity of anad- 
romous fish that will provide them with 
a “moderate standard of living.” This 
bill does not affect the tribes’ rights to 
commercially harvest the far more 
abundant salmon resource or affect their 
ability to obtain a moderate standard of 
living from their treaty share of salmon. 
Nevertheless, a section has been added 
to the bill to address any claim of a tak- 
ing. 

It is imvortant to note that this bill 
provides the States the flexibility to rec- 
ognize unique or hardship situations 
that treaty tribes might find under this 
bill. The bill allows the States to enter 
into written agreements with a tribe to 
establish different laws or regulations as 
to the taking and possession—but not 
sale—of steelhead trout by tribal mem- 
bers on Indian reservations. 


Mr. President, the sportsmen who 
seek steelhead trout have waited long 
enough, The steelhead resource itself 
has waited long enough. This is simply 
not a species which is appropriate for 
commercial harvest or sale. This bill 
recognizes these facts—it makes steel- 
head the national game fish that it 
should be, available to all people on an 
equal basis. 
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By Mr. HAYAKAWA (for himself 
and Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 875. A bill to authorize the genera- 
tion of electrical power at Palo Verde 
Irrigation District Diversion Dam, Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

PALO VERDE IRRIGATION DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today together with my col- 
league from California, Senator Cran- 
ston, legislation that will permit the 
Palo Verde Irrigation District in Cali- 
fornia to construct a hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant at the Palo Verde Diversion 
Dam on the Colorado River. The Water 
and Power Resources Service constructed 
the dam in 1957 to replace an aging, 
temporary structure which the district 
used to divert water from the Colorado 
to irrigate its more than 100,000 acres in 
the Palo Verde Valley in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In those days of energy abundance, it 
was not practical to include generating 
facilities at small, low-head dams so the 
authorizing legislation retained the ex- 
clusive right to develop the energy po- 
tential with the Federal Government. 
Today, as we make every effort to declare 
our independence from foreign energy 
resources, it is essential that every prom- 
ising source be developed, particularly 
when that source is clean, pollution-free 
hydroelectric power. 

While this is a small plant, producing 
perhaps 50 to 60 million kilowatts of en- 
ergy each year, the many possibilities of 
constructing these small plants through- 
out the United States will make signifi- 
cant inroads on the necessity of purchas- 
ing foreign petroleum. 

This legislation will specifically permit 
the Palo Verde Irrigation District to uti- 
lize the Palo Verde Diversion Dam and 
any necessary related facilities for the 
development, generation, transmission, 
and disposal of electric power and energy 
notwithstanding the provisions of the 
1954 legislation which retained the exclu- 
sive right in the United States. The dis- 
trict has already retained engineering 
consultants to undertake the study and 
design of the project and the Water and 
Power Resources Service has advised us 
that they have no objection to the dis- 
trict’s proposal. 

We strongly support the district’s 
plans and hope that it can be considered 
quickly by Congress so they can proceed 
without delay. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 267 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 267, 
a bill to amend title 28, United States 
Code, to provide that the Federal tort 
claims provisions of that title are the ex- 
clusive remedy in medical malpractice 
actions and proceedings resulting from 
federally authorized National Guard 
training activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 270 

At the request of Mr. Scumirr, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Sump- 
son), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
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Luear), and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 270, a bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to encourage 
and develop marketplace competition in 
the provision of certain radio services 
and to provide certain deregulation of 
such radio services, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 351 

At the request of Mr. WALLOP, the Sen- 

ator from Idaho (Mr. Syms), the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. NIcKLEs), and 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
BoscHwitz) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 351, a bill to amend the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Amendments 
Act of 1977 to provide that the provi- 
sions of such act shall not apply to the 
surface mining of stone, clay, and sand 
work. 

s. 360 

At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 

Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
360, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to improve productiv- 
ity and employment by promoting capi- 
tal investment in small business, and 
for other purposes. 

8. 391 


At the reauest of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. NICKLES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 391, a bill to 
amend the National Security Act of 1947 
to prohibit the unauthorized disclosure 
of information identifying agents, in- 
formants, and sources and to direct the 
President to establish procedures to pro- 
tect the secrecy of these intelligence 
relationships. 

S. 613 

At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABD- 
NOR) was added as a cosponsor of S. 613, 
a bill to amend section 1951 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes. 

S. 622 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. CRANSTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 622, a 
bill to control the export of hazardous 
wastes. 

S. 664 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), and 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DeCon- 
CINI) were added as cosponsors of S. 664, 
a bill to amend section 481(d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961. 


8. 732 


At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. BorEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 732, a bill to 
insure the confidentiality of information 
filed by individual taxpayers with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service pursuant to the 
Internal Revenue Code and, at the same 
time, to insure the effective enforcement 
of Federal and State criminal laws and 
the effective administration of justice. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon), the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR.), the Senator 
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from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), 
and the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bien) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 10, a joint reso- 
lution to establish a Commission on 
Presidential Nominations. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY), 
and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE), were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 12, a joint reso- 
lution to authorize and request the Pres- 
ident to designate November 14 of each 
year as “Operating Room Nurses Day.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 


As the request of Mr. Domenici, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 9, a concurrent resolu- 
tion revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

At the request of Mr. Domenrct, the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) 
was withdrawn as a cosponsor of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 9, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 27 


At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
27 proposed to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9, a concurrent resolution revising 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982, and 1983. 

AMENDMENT NO. 29 


At the request of Mr. Bumpers, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SARBANES), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RiecLte), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrn1) , the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. LEAHY), and the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) were 
added as cosponsors to Amendment No. 
29 intended to be proposed to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 9, a concurrent 
resolution revising the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 107—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
WAIVING CONGRESSIONAL BUDG- 
ET ACT 


Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported the following 
original resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Budget: 

S. Res. 107 


Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S. 786, a bill authorizing United States par- 
ticipation in the Sixth Replenishment of the 
Resources of the International Development 
Association (“IDA”), authorizing United 
States participation in the African Develop- 
ment Bank (“AFDB”’), and for other purposes. 
Such waiver is necessary to allow the author- 
ization of appropriations for fiscal year 1981 
for the first installment of the United States 
contribution to the Sixth Replenishment of 
the Resources of the International Develop- 
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ment Association and the first portion of the 
United States subscription to the capital 
stock of the African Development Bank. 

Compliance with section 402(a) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974 was accom- 
plished prior to May 15, 1980, by the action 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations in re- 
porting S. 2422, a bill containing authoriza- 
tion language identical to that contained in 
S. 786. S. 2422 was passed by the Senate on 
June 16, 1980, by a vote of 53 to 24, but due 
to the failure of the House of Representatives 
to take final action on S. 2422, the legisla- 
tion has had to be reintroduced in the 97th 
Congress and reconsidered by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Senate. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations reaffirmed its 
decision taken in 1980 by ordering S. 786 re- 
ported favorably with amendments conform- 
ing the bill to S. 2422 as passed by the Senate 
on June 16, 1980. In order for the Senate to 
proceed to consider S. 786, it is necessary to 
waive the requirement that S. 786 have been 
reported prior to May 15, 1980. 

Authorization of appropriations for fiscal 
year 1981 is necessary in order for the United 
States to participate in the Sixth Replen- 
ishment of IDA prior to the commencement 
of fiscal year 1982. The internationally ne- 
gotiated replenishment of IDA cannot be- 
come effective without congressional author- 
ization of the full United States contribu- 
tion and appropriation of the first in- 
stallment of the United States contributicn. 
Fourteen other donor nations provided tem- 
porary advance contributions to IDA pend- 
ing completion of United States legislative 
action on IDA-VI, enabling IDA to con- 
tinue lending through March 1981. 

Other donors have stated that they will 
provide no additional “bridge financing” un- 
til United States legislative action is com- 
pleted. Administration testimony states that 
prompt congressional action is necessary in 
order to avoid a lapse in IDA lending and 
potentially severe impacts on United States 
foreign policy and the international econ- 
omy. 

Authorization of appropriations for fiscal 
year 1981 is also necessary in order for 
the United States to join the African De- 
velopment Bank when other non-African 
countries join, which is expected to occur 
in May. If the United States is not prepared 
to join when other non-African countries 
are admitted to membership, the United 
States will be unable to name a United 
States citizen to the Board of the AFDB and 
United States companies, which currently 
win about 9 per centum of AFDB financed 
procurement, will lose the opportunity to bid 
for procurement financed by AFDB, until 
after the United States joins the Bank. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY REGULATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate and the 
public I would like to announce a change 
in the scheduling of a public hearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Energy Regu- 
lation. 


The hearings previously scheduled for 
Wednesday, April 22 and Thursday. April 
23, 1981, on amendments to the Power- 
plant and Industrial Fuel Use Act are 
rescheduled for Friday, April 24. 1981, 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. in room 3110 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
Subcommittee on Energy Regulation 
room 3104, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510. 
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For further information regarding the 
hearings, you may wish to contact Mr. 
Howard Useem or Ms. Marilyn Burk- 
hardt at 224-5205. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, Senator 
Garn and I would like to announce the 
first set of hearings for the Housing and 
Urban Affairs Subcommittee on the re- 
authorization housing programs. 

The hearings will be held in room 5302 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building: 

10 a.m., April 7, the Federal role in 
home finance. An exploration of the Fed- 
eral role in secondary financing markets, 
alternative mortgage instruments, FHA 
mortgage insurance and meeting the 
home finance needs of the eighties. 

9 a.m., April 21, reauthorization hear- 
ing. General testimony on the issues to 
be considered in the housing amend- 
ments of 1981 by Secretary Pierce and 
others. 

9 a.m., April 22, assisted housing. Con- 
sideration of various proposals to reform 
the section 8 program and the other Fed- 
eral subsidized housing programs. 

9 a.m., April 23, regulatory reform. A 
discussion of the ways in which regula- 
tion increases the cost of housing, of the 
manner in which Federal regulation has 
reduced the effectiveness of the commu- 
nity development block grant program, 
and methods for reducing the cost of 
compliance with Federal regulations. 

9 a.m., April 24, housing block grants. 
An exploration of the opportunities of- 
fered by housing block grants. 

We invite interested parties to submit 
testimony for the record. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AGRICULTURE 

POLICY 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that hearings have 
been scheduled before the Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Foreign Agricultural 
Policy on the subject of U.S. agricultural 
exports. Agricultural exports have been 
one of the bright notes in our balance of 
trade picture, and the subcommittee has 
invited distinguished representatives of 
business and commodity groups to give 
an overall perspective of the U.S. agri- 
cultural export business, and what they 
foresee in the future for an increased ex- 
port volume. 

The hearings will be held on Wednes- 
day, April 8, beginning at 10 a.m., in 
room 324, Russell Building. Anyone wish- 
ing further information should contact 
Denise Alexander of the Agriculture 
Committee staff at 224-0014. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE ECONOMIC WISDOM OF 
ARTHUR OKUN 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a year 
ago last month, the death of Arthur 
Okun deprived the Nation of one of its 
most brilliant and articulate economists. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Okun 
had virtually finished the manuscript of 
a major new analysis of our economic 
crisis. That manuscript was prepared for 
publication by his colleagues at the 
Brookings Institution, and has just been 
published. 

Mr. Okun's book, “Prices and Quan- 
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tities,” is a major contribution to our 
better understanding of the complex 
economic issues we are facing this year. 
I believe his analysis will be of interest 
to all of us, and I ask that an announce- 
ment by the Brookings Institution sum- 
marizing highlights of the publication 
may be printed in the RECORD. 
The announcement follows: 
{From the Brookings Institution, Mar. 26, 
1981] 
“ARTHUR OKkUN’s Last STUDY EXPLAINS FAIL- 
URE OF TRADITIONAL POLICIES To CURB 
INFLATION” 


During the past decade, efforts to manage 
aggregate demand have done little to slow 
inflation even in times of economic slack. It 
seems clear that economists’ traditional as- 
sumptions about short-run wage and price 
flexibility are no longer valid for most of the 
industrial world, since inflation remains 
quite unresponsive to shifts in macroeco- 
nomic policy. What is going on? 

Before his untimely death in March 1980, 
Arthur M. Okun had nearly completed a 
comprehensive study of key aspects of stag- 
flation that have defied explanation by 
either Keynesian analysis or monetarist 
and “rational expectations“ models. Brook- 
ings will publish the 367-page study, titled 
Price and Quantities: A Macroeconomic 
Analysis, on March 26. Some highlights 
follow. 

Okun addresses the most critical contro- 
versy in modern economics: Why do wages 
and prices respond so sluggishly to changes 
in market conditions? This failure to re- 
spond quickly and easily to monetary and 
fiscal restraint is what makes inflation so 
stubborn and so painful to reduce. 

One school of thought emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility of inflationary expectations, 
built up through a long history in which 
monetary and fiscal policy failed to exert 
the necessary discipline over markets. While 
not denying a role to such expectations, 
Okun provides a comprehensive analysis of 
why it is in the very nature of wages and 
prices in most modern labor and product 
markets not to respond easily and quickly 
to changes in economic conditions. When 
demand falls in those markets, it is output 
rather than prices and wages that declines. 
Okun documents the microeconomic foun- 
dations that underlie the inertia of inflation. 
He concludes that demand restraint must be 
Supplemented by an incomes policy and 
other devices to speed up the inherently 
sluggish response of wages and prices. 

Okun depicts a world in which adminis- 
tered prices cover most of the economy. They 
are basically cost-oriented, made by adding 
a markup to cost. Rather than an evil mani- 
festation of monopoly, these cost-orlented 
prices represent an efficient adaptation of 
society to a world of thousands of complex 
products with varying characteristics. Con- 
tinuous shopping for absolutely the best bar- 
gain doesn't pay. Consumers build up loyalty 
to and knowledge about particular supplies. 
Suppliers in turn keep customers by treating 
them fairly, and treating them fairly means 
closely relating prices to costs. Paradoxically, 
in a world of free markets it is not good busi- 
ness to charge all this market will bear. 

In such a world, a slump offers a business- 
man little incentive to search for bargain- 
hunters. He knows that if he finds. them he 
will not be able to hold onto them when 
times improve. Similar incentives to main- 
tain long-run customer relations keep a busi- 
nessman from trying to squeeze out the last 
penny during a boom. As a result, cost-ori- 
ented markup pricing holds down inflation in 
its early stages. It makes inflation slow to 
start but also hard to stop. 

This is all the more true in labor markets, 
where employers and employees have Invest-- 
ments in each other and in the job. Costs 
incurred for training and experience pay off 
best for both parties only if the worker con- 
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tinues to work for the same employer. Per- 
sonnel managers in both union and non- 
union shops look to the long run. They rec- 
ognize that taking advantage of a weak labor 
market by cutting wages below the accepted 
norm will earn a high quit rate and rapid 
turnover when the labor market tightens. 
As a result, firms often keep more workers 
than they need during a slump in sales. If 
things get worse, they will lay off low-senior- 
ity workers and close the hiring window 
rather than cut back on wages, even without 
a union to force them. 

The implicit contract that avoids wage- 
cutting is an efficient means of cementing 
career relationships between workers and 
employers. It embodies fairness, reflected in 
wages following other wages and wages re- 
sponding to the cost of living. But again, 
it makes inflation very hard to uproot once 
it has started. 

Okun characterizes the implicit contracts 
in both career labor markets and customer 
product markets as an “invisible handshake.” 
While such business practices are efficient 
for firms, they complicate management of 
the economy as a whole. The growing im- 
portance of implicit contracts has increased 
the number of markets in which wages and 
prices are insensitive to short-run changes 
in the demand for labor and goods. In these 
circumstances, restrictive monetary and fis- 
eal policies have the undesired effect of re- 
ducing output and increasing unemployment 
while doing little to slow inflation. 

Americans use dollars as their score-keep- 
ing system, their planning and costing sys- 
tem, and their means of setting prices. There 
is only one objective way for a business to 
find a cost, and that is to learn what it has 
already paid out. Historical costs are the 
only kind of measure an accountant can deal 
with. But they become inappropriate in an 
inflationary world. 

As people realized that the world had be- 
come inflationary and that even recessions 
would not drive inflation down, they began 
to adapt their institutions and practices. 
We saw not only a shift to so-called LIFO 
inventory accounting but also a shift to 
LIFO pricing. Automobile prices that had 
been keyed to the model year now change 
monthly and weekly. Firms that had ac- 
cepted fixed-price orders for products a year 
or two in advance, or even decades in the 
case of Westinghouse, abandoned that 
practice. 

We began to index. With cost-of-living 
escalators in wage contracts and with even 
prices geared to the cost of living, the CPI— 
with all its mortgage and medical care 
weights—has become an alternative to the 
dollar yardstick. But without confidence in 
the stability of money, our economic system 
could never have progressed beyond the prim- 
itive stage of barter. The cost of inflation 
is impairment of that confidence and a 
retrogression toward barter—a crawl away 
from money. 

Because indexing guarantees that inflation 
that gets into one part of the system will 
spread through the rest all the faster, any 
such adaptation to inflation is not a cure 
but part of the disease. Prompt and compre- 
hensive indexing throughout the economy is 
an impossibility. Partial indexing in most 
circumstances contributes to inflation and 
in all circumstances makes it more 
inequitable. 

Indexing of wages is sometimes recom- 
mended as a way to improve equity. That 
argument ignores the fact that if workers are 
granted indexed wages, the prices of the 
goods they produce will respond much more 
to any acceleration of consumer prices. Dis- 
turbances in the real incomes of workers 
who are not indexed will be magnified. 
Everyone who gains assurance of keeping up 
with the cost of living adds to the price level 
risk of those who remain uninsured. Thus, 
indexing creates a hot potato that can be 
passed from one group to another but can- 
not be cooled off. 
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Because indexing offers no escape from in- 
fiation, public policy must aim at stabilizing 
the value of money and resolving the conflict 
between stable prices and maximum produc- 
tion. Okun rules out supply-side economics 
as a useful solution, however important it 
may be from other standpoints. The links in 
the chain of supply-side effects—from in- 
creased capital formation, to increased pro- 
ductivity, to competition that lowers prices, 
and to the consequent feedback on wages— 
are too long and too fractional to affect the 
inflation rate by substantial amounts, even 
over a five-year period. Okun suspects that 
curbing inflation would do more to revive 
productivity than a direct stimulus to pro- 
ductivity could do to slow inflation. 

He recommends a diversified attack on in- 
ation built around fiscal-monetary re- 
straint, microeconomic actions affecting 
prices and costs, and incomes policies. Fiscal- 
monetary policies should aim to slow the 
growth of nominal GNP along a path consist- 
ent with slowing inflation. Taken alone, such 
e commitment would slow wage increases or 
price markups only very gradually, but it 
would support bond prices, reduce the attrac- 
tiveness of gold and real estate as inflation 
hedges, and otherwise help renew confidence 
in money. 

The second part of a diversified strategy 
would cut into inflation through the govern- 
ment's microeconomic actions that directly 
affect prices and costs. Payroll taxes on em- 
ployers, for example, work as hidden sales 
taxes on consumers. Like sales taxes, they 
add to prices. So do floors on agricultural 
prices, on pay for workers on government 
contracts, and regulatory floors on some 
transportation prices. Changes in these taxes 
and price floors do not simply produce one- 
time changes in the price level. They work 
themselves into the CPI and are perpetuated 
through the wage-price spiral. 

Finally, Okun concludes that some form of 
incomes policy—or a series of incomes pol- 
icies—will be necessary if inflation is to be 
tamed during the 1980s. In his judgment, 
tax-based incomes policies stand attractively 
on a middle ground between moral suasion 
and wage-price controls. Even the most wise- 
ly conceived tax-based incomes policy would 
be subject to leakages and to significant ad- 
ministrative costs. But Okun would expect 
it to shine as a paragon of efficiency in com- 
parison to the social costs of unemployment 
and slack as a cure for chronic inflation. 


A KANSAN REASSURES THE NA- 
TION: DR. DENNIS S. O’LEARY 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on Monday 
afternoon, the work of this body came 
to a sudden halt. The Senator from 
Kansas joined his colleagues off the Sen- 
ate Chamber to watch television, and the 
horrifying events of that day. One by 
one they were reported. Understandably, 
some parts of the story were changed or 
contradicted, as others were sadly con- 
firmed. 

That evening, a numbed American 
public awaited the definitive medical re- 
port on our President, James Brady, 
Secret Service Officer Timothy J. Mc- 
Carthy, and District of Columbia Police- 
man Thomas Delahanty. With his nat- 
ural grace, professional demeanor, and 
unfailing patience, Dr. Dennis O’Leary, 
the dean of clinical affairs at George 
Washington University Hospital, reas- 
sured a distressed nation. 

Dr. O'Leary grew up in Fairway, Kans., 
a suburb of Kansas City. He later at- 
tended Harvard College, and Cornell 
Medical School and has had an unusual- 
ly distinguished career. Before his ten- 
ure at George Washington University 
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Hospital, Dr. O'Leary was the director 
of the Coagulation Research Laboratory 
at Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

Needless to say, we Kansans are proud 
of the way Dr. O'Leary has handled him- 
self in a difficult and necessarily high- 
profile situation. Yesterday morning the 
Kansas City Star published an insight- 
ful story on the doctor, and I ask that 
this article be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Doctor's EXPERTISE Put Him IN FRONT 

OF CAMERAS 


(By Robert Engleman and Mark Fraser) 


WasHINGTON.—Out of the anonymity of 
academic medicine emerges Dr. Dennis S. 
O'Leary, Shawnee Mission High School Class 
of 56. calm eye in a hurricane of national 
emergency and, for the moment at least a 
hot media property. 

As a spokesman for George Washington 
University Hospital, where President Ronald 
Reagan is hospitalized along with two others 
who were wounded in Monday's assassination 
attempt, O'Leary has come off as if he were 
the president’s press secretary instead of 
James Brady, who lies in the hospital with a 
critical head wound. 

What struck a host of network commen- 
tators Monday afternoon was how this 43- 
year-old hospital medical director could walk 
into a lecture room full of seething Washing- 
ton media—which had gone for hours with 
little information on the wounded president 
of the United States—and satisfy almost 
everyone with his informational delivery. 

“Good job,” presidential aide Lyn Nofziger 
told O'Leary after the news briefing. Friends 
called that night to tell him he had been 
“awesome.” 

It was not as if he had never spoken pub- 
licly before. O'Leary told The Kansas City 
Times on Tuesday afternoon in his first news- 
paper interview since the Reagan shooting. 
The debate team at Shawnee Mission was “a 
very good one,” after all, and the hospital 
had had some media relations before someone 
tried to shoot the president. 

O'Leary's father, Ted O'Leary, was a re- 
porter for The Times in the 1940s and now 
writes book reviews for The Star. He also 
serves as a Midwestern correspondent for 
Sports Illustrated. 

By coincidence, the elder O'Leary's first job 
was as a basketball coach at George Washing- 
ton University, where his son now holds a top 
administrative post. 

“This place is very crisis-oriented,” Dennis 
O'Leary said. “We've been involved in every 
local disaster in the last 10 years. Maybe 
someday there'll be a mess- up. but so far no- 
body's let us down here.“ 

Still, there never has been anything quite 
like Monday afternoon, when O'Leary and 
other hospital officials were interrupted at a 
routine meeting by a telephone caller relat- 
ing the assassination attempt and the presi- 
dent's arrival at the university hospital. 

“We all made a beeline for the emergency 
room, where the resuscitative effort was al- 
ready under way,” O'Leary said. 

As dean of clinical medicine at the teach- 
ing hospital, O’Leary’s assignment Monday 
was coordinating the four surgeons who 
worked on the president. In a meeting later 
Monday afternoon with White House aides 
Edwin Meese, James Baker and Nofziger and 
Sen. Paul Laxalt of Nevada, it was decided 
that only a physician could exode sufficient 
authority to satisfy the waiting media, and 
O'Leary was the only one with a complete 
picture of all the injuries and life-saving 
efforts. 

“I've always known the major lecture hall. 
Room 101, but I had never seen it like this,“ 
O'Leary said of his nervous entrance into 
the makeshift press room. Reporters and 
equipment people were especially testy, he 
said, because they had not been allowed 
into the hospital and had been told nothing 
about the president's condition. 
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“I felt like I had stepped onto the planet 
Mars,” O'Leary said. There was this sea of 
150 to 200 people, every one of them with 
some piece of equipment—cameras, flash- 
bulbs, boom mikes, tripods. They were spread 
out in front of me 100 degrees. It was 
dazzling.” 

The White House had suggested prepared 
notes but O'Leary said: That's not my style. 
It wouldn't have sounded as authentic.” 

Later, the doctor was glad to get positive 
reviews of the performance, but at the time, 
he said. “My goal was to begin it and finish 
it and not blow it too bad.” 

The new conference was so impressive to 
those who watched that at least one medical 
colleague said he fears it will hasten the day 
that the university loses O'Leary to some 
larger job. 

“My fear is that at some point he'll end 
up with a national position,” said Dr. Bryan 
Arling, who worked under O'Leary in the 
early 1970s. “He's that superior. He's just a 
superstar.” 

O'Leary laughed off that idea and said that 
he likes the hospital job and that only 
“something very special“ would be able to 
take him away from George Washington 
University. 

His wife, Dr. Margaret O'Leary, works at 
the hospital as an intern, though she is ex- 
pecting a child within weeks. O'Leary has 
three other children by a former marriage. 

He said he and his wife would like to make 
their home in the Midwest someday. His wife 
also is a Midwesterner, from Indiana. 

“It’s a superb city,” O'Leary said of Kan- 
sas City. I'd really like to live in the Mid- 
west again.“ 


THE EMERGING FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, on 
March 30, in an address to a meeting 
of the Jewish National Fund, Senator 
EDWARD KENNEDY raised a series of very 
important issues with regard to the 
emerging foreign policy of the Reagan 
administration. 

Senator KENNEDY questioned the wis- 
dom of our providing military assistance 
to a government in El Salvador that has 
failed to apprehend the killers of Amer- 
ican nuns and labor union officials. 

He expressed profound skepticism 
about an approach to South Africa that 
opens the way for Soviet gains in the 
rest of the African continent. 

He spoke out strongly against alining 
this Nation once again with antidemo- 
cratic regimes in Latin America and 
elsewhere and he expressed his outrage 
at attempts in this body to play off poor 
children in America against the hungry 
people of the world. 


But Senator KENNEDY'S main theme 
was the administration’s confused, con- 
tradictory, and counterproductive begin- 
nings in the crucial area of Middle East 
policy. 

Senator KENNEDY said: 

The new administration has already done 
the wrong thing. They have embarked on the 
mest excessive rearmament of the enemies 
of Israel in modern times. They have sent 
mixed signals on the Camp David peace 
process, claiming to support it while ac- 
quiescing in European efforts to undercut it. 
And instead, of a policy for energy security, 
the administration is pursuing a policy of 
increasing dependence on foreign oil. 


Mr. President, I believe that Senator 
KENNEDY’s thoughtful remarks should be 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 


The statement follows: 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
MarcH 30, 1981 


Thank you, Rabbi Berkowitz. 


This occasion has a special meaning for 
me. It is a privilege to be with so many 
friends at the 80th Anniversary. assembly of 
the Jewish National Fund. And it is a partic- 
ular privilege to meet with you In New York, 
which brings back many happy memories. 

A year ago, in my presidential campaign, I 
had the honor to visit Rabbi Berkowitz and 
to appear before his congregation. I shall 
never forget that afternoon and the thou- 
sands who joined us in his beautiful temple. 
We shared our hopes for the country and 
our dreams for peace in the Middle East. 

And two days later, in the New York pri- 
mary, we won one of the greatest victories of 
our campaign. I was thinking of Rabbi Berk- 
owitz, of so many of you, and of people like 
you when I recalled the poet's words at the 
Democratic convention in New York City 
and said: “What golden friends I had.“ 

I also remember that day, fifteen years 
ago, when the Jewish National Fund dedi- 
cated the John F. Kennedy monument and 
Peace Forest in the Judean hills above Jeru- 
salem. In 1975, I went to Israel to visit that 
monument again. I walked through the for- 
est. I saw the miracle of that magnificent 
memorial—of millions of trees reaching out 
across Eretz Israel and stretching their 
branches under the sky of Zion. The living 
memorial of the Peace Forest commemorates 
not only the life of my brother, but the ideals 
for which he stood and the unbreakable bond 
between our two nations in which he so deep- 
ly believed. All those who contributed to the 
forest have heard and heeded the words of 
Leviticus: e shall come into the land and 
ye shall plant.“ 


I have an abiding admiration for the cause 
of the Jewish National Fund and your com- 
mitment to the Land of Israel. You have 


helped to transform the hard, unyielding 


rock and the wind-swept desert into acre af- 
ter acre of fertile soil and mile after mile of 
flowing canals. Your work is truly God's work 
as you fulfill the ancient promise to Abra- 
ham and give beauty and bounty to the Holy 
Land of the Bible. As Rabbi Berkowitz has 
written: “No such attachment of a people to 
a land exists anywhere in the world. The re- 
lationship is unprecedented and without an- 
alogy. How can one understand or explain it? 
Perhaps the answer lies in the Bible, the first 
written record of the Union of Israel, the land 
and the people.” 

We meet this morning at a time of con- 
cern over the direction of our government’s 
policy in the Middle East and in almost 
every other region of the world. 

Before discussing the Middle East, let us 
look across the globe. 

In El Salvador, the Administration has 
embarked on an unconditional military ad- 
venture that is clearly unnecessary and 
unwise. 

We all oppose the shipment of arms into 
El Salvador from countries that are actual 
or potential adversaries of the United States. 
But we must not let their transgressions 
trap us in a wider war. 

I believe we should halt all American 
military aid to El Salvador until strict con- 
ditions are met. There must be a complete 
investigation of the brutal murders in re- 
cent weeks of the American missionaries 
and two American labor representatives in 
El Salvador. There must be progress toward 
a negotiated solution. And there must be 
effective guarantees against any military 
coup. American aid must not be misused to 
maintain the power of a military dictatorship 
in El Salvador. 

We must condemn the violence and the 
terror from whatever quarter they may come. 
But we must never give our support to a 
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regime that stands by, while American nuns 
and American labor organizers are beaten 
and killed. 

In other parts of Latin America, the Ad- 
ministration has put the United States on 
the side of the repressive regimes and ruth- 
less dictatorships. That is wrong in princi- 
ple, and it will not work as policy. I oppose 
the Administration’s abandonment of hu- 
man rights. We must never surrender Amer- 
ica’s heritage as the last best hope of 
people everywhere yearning to be free. 

In Africa, the Administration has an- 
nounced their plan to lift the Congressional 
ban on covert American involvement in An- 
gola’s civil war. And they have aligned them- 
selves publicly with the Apartheid govern- 
ment of South Africa. Their policies are not 
only insensitive. They are inconsistent and 
they will prove to be ineffective. 

How can any Administration that sees the 
Soviet Union as a threat adopt a policy to- 
ward South Africa that invites new Soviet 
advances into Angola and all the rest of 
Africa? 

I oppose the Administration's sudden new 
detente with South Africa. That policy is 
an insult to all Americans who care about 
civil rights and human freedom. And I op- 
pose any Administration plan to honor the 
leaders of South Africa with a state visit 
to the United States. 

On foreign aid, we saw a cruel attempt 
last Friday on the Senate floor by supporters 
of the Administration to pit the sick and 
the hungry of the world against the school 
children of America. I do not believe that 
food should be a weapon of foreign policy 
or of budget policy. The economic condition 
of the United States is difficult but it is not 
so desperate that we must worsen the worst 
sufferings of our fellow human beings. We 
need not take crusts of bread from the hands 
of starving families in Africa and Asia in 
order to provide school lunches for children 
in America. That sort of false and selfish 
trade-off has never been American policy in 
the past, and I do not intend to let Senator 
Jesse Helms make it our policy for the fu- 
ture. America must be, as it has always been, 
a generous and not a callous country. 


Nowhere are the stakes of foreign policy 
greater than in the Middle East. 

Four days from now, the Secretary of 
State will travel to Egypt, Israel, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia. Yet seldom in the last gen- 
eration has there been greater uncertainty 
about American policy in that region of the 
world. 

It is time for the United States to be clear 
about its objectives in the Middle East. And 
it is time for the United States to carry out 
these objectives consistently, reliably and 
effectively. 

First, we must assure the security and 
prosperity of Israel, our strongest friend and 
surest ally in the entire region. We cannot 
and must not jeopardize Israeli security by 
supplying offensive arms to its mortal 
enemies. 

Second, we must promote peace and stabil- 
ity in the Middle East. Israel and Egypt are 
strategic cornerstones in the broader peace 
we must seek. The Camp David Accords are 
& historic achievement. We cannot and must 
not set them aside in a futile effort to ap- 
pease those sworn to an unholy war against 
the Holy Land of Israel. Nor can we allow 
the Soviet Union or its surrogates to under- 
mine a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East, 

Third, we must achieve full energy secu- 
rity for ourselves and our allies, by reducing 
and finally eliminating the crushing burden 
of our dependence on foreign oil. We cannot 
and must not indenture ourselves indefi- 
nitely to the Arab oil barons, and open our- 
selves and our allies to Arab oil blackmail. 

On each of these issues, the new Adminis- 
tration has already done the wrong thing. 
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They have embarked on the most extensive 
rearmament of the enemies of Israel in mod- 
ern times. They have sent mixed signals on 
the Camp David peace process, claiming to 
support it while acquiescing in European 
efforts to undercut it. And instead of a pol- 
icy for energy security, the Administration 
is pursuing a policy of increasing depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 

Today energy security equals national se- 
curity. Only by putting our energy house in 
order can we free our foreign policy from 
OPEC pressure. Only an energy-secure Amer- 
ica can do what is in America's true interest. 
Only an energy-secure America can do what 
is right for the security of Israel and the 
Middle East. 

The lesson of Iran is clear. We must assure 
our security and end our energy dependence 
before new and unpredictable events catch 
us short and unprepared again. 

Energy security begins at home—with 
obvious steps that can and should be taken 
now. We must do all we can to cut our con- 
sumption of oil. Instead the Administration 
has decided to cut our conservation and solar 
programs. They want a deep slash of 75 per- 
cent in programs that could save 25 times 
as much oil as the nuclear subsidies they 
favor. I oppose the Administration proposal 
to increase nuclear subsidies while neglect- 
ing energy conservation. 

Next, we must fill the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve without delay to protect against 
sudden cutoffs of foreign oil—and our allies 
must do the same. If that reserve was filled, 
we could face the Arabs without flinching. 
This Administration has apparently decided 
to leave storage domes in Louisiana unfilled. 
That is a reckless gamble with out national 
security. The Administration must be on 


notice: we will not settle for a strategic re- 
serve in name only that could sustain Amer- 
ica’s economy for only 20 days. There can be 
no retreat from that commitment. 

We must also work with the less developed 


nations of the world to find new sources of 
oil. The World Bank has proposed a pro- 
gram of oil exploration outside the Middle 
East. It was wrong for the Administration 
to kill that program—and it is wrong to 
treat endless price increases as the substi- 
tute for a sound energy policy. 

Energy independence is more than a mat- 
ter of our own national security. On it will 
ultimately depend our hopes for peace and 
stability in the Middle East. 

Those hopes are very much in danger now. 

I oppose the Reagan Administration's de- 
cision to sell advanced military equipment 
with obvious offensive capability to Saudi 
Arabia. I agree with Rabbi Berkowitz that 
“submitting to Saudi Arabia’s demands can 
only prove dangerous to Israel's security, 
perilous to the cause of Middle East peace, 
and hazardous to America’s strategic inter- 
ests.” 

I voted against the sale of 62 sophisticated 
F-15 fighter aircraft in 1978, because they 
would endanger the security of Israel. In 
fact, the F-15 sale generated so much con- 
cern that the Carter Administration prom- 
ised explicitly to draw the line there—and 
never to increase the offensive capability of 
aircraft in the Saudi arsenal. Without those 
assurances, Congress would surely have dis- 
approved the sale. 

A new Administration must not repudiate 
the solemn obligations of the United States 
Government. We are not talking about some 
technical “enhancement” of the F-15. We 
are talking now about the most advanced 
Sidewinder missiles and about extra fuel 
tanks which would permit the Saudi F-15’s 
to range far wider to attack the territory of 
Israel. 

And we now learn that there is even more 
to come. The Administration is considering 
aerial refueling capabilities and AWACS 
planes to give Saudi Arabia not just early 
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warning of attack, but a command platform 
in the air that could guide attacks against 
Israel. America must never give the Saudis 
or any other nation the power to defeat 
Israeli air defenses. And I pledge to oppose 
absolutely the AWACS plane sales to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Administration is pursuing a policy 
based on a false premise. More arms cannot 
buy or bribe the Arab states into a peace set- 
tlement in the Middle East. Just two weeks 
ago, two Saudi newspapers reacted to criti- 
cism of the latest arms deal by admitting— 
and I quote—that “the Saudi government 
does indeed plan to equip its army in order 
to liberate the plundered lands.” 

The Reagan Administration claims that it 
is pursuing an anti-terrorist strategy. Then 
let them stop selling Offensive arms to Saudi 
Arabia, which spends nearly $400 a million 
@ year to finance the terrorists of the PLO— 
and only last week gave the PLO another $27 
million for joining the Taif declaration of 
holy war against Israel. 

The Administration claims that it wants 
peace in the Middle East. Then let them stop 
selling offensive. arms to Saudi Arabia, which 
fiercely opposes the Camp David peace 
process. 

Instead of giving the Saudis a needless of- 
fensive military capability, we must recog- 
nize their real security needs. We must pur- 
sue a stable, independent and pro-western 
Saudi Arabia, but our relationship with the 
Saudis cannot be a one-way street. We are 
entitled to expect Saudi cooperation and not 
rejection of the peace process. We are entitled 
to expect the reality, not a charade, of oil 
price restraint and oil supply reliability in 
the Middle East, 

Saudi Arabia does face an external threat 
from the Soviet Union, South Yemen and 
possibly Iran and Iraq. I support American 
supplies of the defensive arms to meet this 
threat, But of this we must be certain: that 
the defensive arms we supply to Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, or other Middle East states must 
always be aimed in the right direction—and 
never against Israel. 

That must be our policy on arms—and that 
must be our policy on oil. We must never 
barter the future and freedom of Israel for 
& barrel of Saudi oil. 

Finally, the United States must reaffirm 
and revitalize its own commitment to the 
Camp David peace process. We must not per- 
mit our allies to undermine that process. The 
latest European initiative on the Middle East, 
as Abba Eban reminds us, can only encour- 
age a radical hard line among the Pales- 
tinians. The PLO must never play a role in 
the negotiations until it has renounced ab- 
solutely and forever the oath to destroy 
Israel. 

American policy must not only reject the 
wrong route to a negotiated peace. We must 
also reopen the right road to peace. 

I call upon the Reagan Administration to 
appoint without delay a new special negotia- 
tor to succeed Sol Linowitz and to press 
ahead now with the discussions mandated by 
the Camp David Accords. At this time of 
change and turbulence in the Middle East, 
we cannot afford protracted delays in those 
negotiations. This week, on his trip to the 
Middle East, Secretary Haig must give his 
unequivocal endorsement of the Camp David 
process to Israel and to Egypt. 


In a few weeks, Jews will be celebrating 
the Passover ceremony, teaching their chil- 
dren again of the liberation of the Jewish 
people. It is a dream as ancient as Moses and 
as modern as David Ben Gurion. It is a dream 
that still lives everywhere in Israel and in 
the John F. Kennedy Peace Forest, which 
stands on the ground where Jewish Freedom 
Fighters stood and died opposing Roman op- 
pression two thousand years ago. Four times 
in the Book of Exodus, the pledge of liberty 
is made to the people of Israel. And four 
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times during the Passover Seder, a cup of 
wine is raised to symbolize that pledge. 

This year, when the cup is raised, let us 
renew our convenant with Israel and our own 
pledge of peace. 

For peace is all that Israel asks. 

Peace, as the prophet Micah wrote, so that 
“they shall sit, every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid.” 

Peace, as the Torah teaches, so that “the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. and they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” 

Let us pledge to pursue that peace to- 
gether. Let us seek the age-old dream as a 
guiding star. Let us raise the cup of Pass- 
over, and say for all time: “Next year in 
Jerusalem.” @ 


NICARAGUA 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I view 
the administration’s announcement re- 
garding the issue of assistance to Nica- 
ragua as a very positive act. It is finally 
the administration’s acceptance of the 
principle that indeed it is in the best 
interests of the United States to furnish 
economic assistance to Nicaragua. 

My colleagues may be wondering about 
what they have just heard from me, given 
my well-known position on Nicaragua. 
They may be wondering about such a 
statement, especially on the morning af- 
ter the announcement of the adminis- 
tration’s suspension of assistance be- 
cause of the determination that Nica- 
ragua is involved in assistance to the 
guerrilla left in El Salvador. The expla- 
nation is relatively simple. 

The announcement in reality is noth- 
ing new. It is merely a continuation of 
the suspension of the $15 million in as- 
sistance announced several weeks ago, 
pending the State Department’s further 
monitoring of developments. Of course, 
I could question why the determination 
is being made at this particular point 
in time when the State Department now 
openly admits that it has “no hard evi- 
dence of arms movements through Nica- 
ragua during the past few weeks,” and 
that the Nicaraguan response to U.S. 
efforts to get them to halt support of 
the guerrillas has been “positive.” 

I would rather, however, not dwell on 
this negative aspect of the questionable 
timing and evidence and concentrate on 
what I see as the very positive develop- 
ments with regard to our present and 
future relationship with Nicaragua. The 
administration, by yesterday’s action, is 
leaving the door open for further assist- 
ance to Nicaragua in recognition of the 
stake we have in helping the moderate 
forces in Nicaragua steer their nation 
on a pluralistic political and economic 
course. 

By making the determination, the ad- 
ministration could have demanded im- 
mediate repayment of $40 million in 
loans but it did not. Another positive 
development is that. the State Depart- 
ment is going to monitor the situation 
for the purpose of determining the re- 
sumption of assistance. The administra- 
tion also is considering the resumption of 
other development assistance as well as 
vitally needed Food for Peace funds. 
Finally, for fiscal year 1982, the adminis- 
tration is proposing over $33 million in 
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economic assistance. All this is indicative 
that the administration's action coin- 
cides with the objectives that I fought so 
long and hard to attain in our Nicaragua 
policy. U.S. assistance funds are an im- 
portant instrument to strengthen the 
moderate and democratic forces such as 
the private sector, that exist and con- 
tinue to function in Nicaragua. If I and 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, had not been making these 
points last year, it would not have been 
possible for the State Department to 
have come to this position today. No 
doubt we are using the carrot in the case 
of Nicaragua, but the State Department 
has finally realized that the carrot can- 
not be allowed to decay to the point 
where it becomes valueless with regard 
to our policy interests. 

I know that yesterday’s announcement 
is being heralded by certain Senators as 
a final cutoff of funds to Nicaragua. They 
have worked hard to self-fulfill a 
prophecy that Nicaragua will go down 
the road to Marxism and ally itself firmly 
with Cuba. 

This is indeed what will happen if we 
pull the rug out from under our friends 
in Nicaragua. But I have been contend- 
ing, and now I am happy to see more re- 
solve in the State Department on this 
point, that support of the moderate sec- 
tors of Nicaraguan political and eco- 
nomic life is a major tenet of our rela- 
tionship with Nicaragua. The mechanism 
for supporting and strengthening this 
moderate sector is through the economic 
assistance program. Sixty percent of our 
foreign assistance to Nicaragua goes to 
the private sector so that the economic 
and political system has a chance of 
staying on a pluralistic course. 


It is a constant struggle for these peo- 
ple in Nicaragua. They are locked in a 
struggle with radical elements who want 
to steer the Nicaraguan revolution to the 
far left. The private sector and other 
moderate elements have not given up 
and we cannot give up on them. They 
are staying in the battle and so should 
we through our economic support. 

Yes, I see some very positive develop- 
ments over what might be initially in- 
terpreted as a negative act by the State 
Department. I urge the administration 
to keep its objective focus on Nicaragua 
so that economic assistance, in all its 
facets, can quickly be resumed. That 
clearly is in the best interests of the 
United States in Nicaragua as well as in 
the entire Central American region. 6 


SUSPENSION OF AID TO NICARAGUA 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the adminis- 
tration’s decision to officially suspend the 
remaining $15 million in economic assist- 
ance to Nicaragua causes me to question 
both the rationale and the timing of the 
action. The decision to invoke the legisla- 
tive restrictions on assistance contra- 
dicts what the administration, both pri- 
vately and publicly, has been saying in 
the past months with regard to Nica- 
ragua’s activity in El Salvador. 
Administration officials have acknowl- 
edged that the flow of arms from Nica- 
raguan territory has slowed perceptively 
and that the Nicaraguan Government 
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has taken concrete measures against 
those supporting the guerrillas. 

Even yesterday’s announcement by the 
State Department acknowledged that the 
United States has “no hard evidence of 
arms movements through Nicaragua dur- 
ing the past few weeks,” and that the 
Nicaraguan response to U.S. pressures to 
stop assistance to the guerrilla left has 
been “positive.” 

If the administration was so certain 
that the Nicaraguans were that deeply 
involved in the flow of arms to the Salva- 
doran insurgent movement, why was 
the determination not made in those 
hectic days of January and early 
February? 

Taking this action at this particular 
point in time when the Nicaraguans are 
obviously cooperating with us certainly 
is not in the best interests of the United 
States. 

I realize that the administration’s ac- 
tion is not all negative. The U.S. 
Government could have called for the re- 
payment of $40 million in loans but it did 
not. 

Furthermore, I am encouraged that the 
State Department has indicated that it 
will continue to monitor the situation 
with the intention to resume assistance, 
pending continued improvement of the 
situation. The indication that the admin- 
istration is considering the resumption of 
Food for Peace and other development 
aid shortly is another hopeful sign. 

This is the approach we should be tak- 
ing. We need more of the carrot than 
more of the stick. We need to continue to 
support our friends in Nicaragua, those 
in the private sector and the others who 
are determined to see Nicaragua take a 
moderate pluralistic course. 


INTERVIEW WITH PAUL MAYCOCK 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent interview 
with Paul Maycock in a recent issue of 
Solar Times. 

Mr. Maycock was formerly director of 
the Department of Energy’s Photovol- 
taic Division. He was an excellent ad- 
ministrator in that position and I am 
optimistic that, under his leadership, the 
Renewable Energy Institute will develop 
into an effective, responsible voice of the 
renewable energy industry. 


The interview with Mr. 
follows: 
INTERVIEW WITH PAUL Maycock 


(As director of DOE’s Division of Photo- 
voltaic Energy Systems, Paul Maycock man- 
aged the nation’s PV programs and acquired 
the reputation of a free-wheeling orator who 
would ride the lecture circuit in the cause 
of photovoltaics. Recently Maycock left DOE 
to take up the reins of the fledgling Renew- 
able Energy Institute where he hopes to 
convert the concept of renewable energy 
from a social issue to a business commodity. 
He recently completed a book with Edward 
Stirewalt entitled: “Photovoltaics: Sunlight 
to Electricity in One Step” which is being 
published by Brick House. Interviewed by 
Solar Times correspondent Lyndon Stam- 
bler, Maycock spoke with candor concerning 
photovoltaic activities in this country.) 

Sorar Times. What are the most promising 
PV technologies? 


Maycock. The near term will continue to 
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be sliced single crystal silicon, Next is the 
semicrystalline process being developed at 
Solarex, Crystal Systems in Boston, and 
Wacker in Germany. Instead of making a 
large single crystal, a large multi-crystal is 
produced and sliced. That cuts the crystal 
cost about in half. It also cuts the energy 
consumption significantly. If you can use a 
less pure material, the raw material cost can 
be cut by a factor of five. Solarex has an- 
nounced a silicon purifying facility that 
makes solar grade silicon—not semiconduc- 
tor grade—that will be cast into blocks and 
made into semicrystalline arrays. 

SoLar Times. PVs are competitive in re- 
mote areas. What are the main obstacles 
to making PVs competitive in the U.S.? 

Maycock. We have a very efficient utility 
system, using low cost coal that is heavily 
subsidized by the government, low cost 
nuclear heavily subsidized by the govern- 
ment, and oil. Assets were created with 
energy when it was cheap. Now, as utilities 
look at their new capacity, they find a new 
nuclear facility costs them 12c a kilowatt 
hour, a coal facility is 12c, and oil is 20c or 
30c. They then look at renewables. They're 
finding that photovoltaics, wind, and other 
sources will break even in the next five years 
for central generation. The reason it is not 
competitive now is that we do not have 
large numbers of people using diesel 
generation for power. I'm not talking about 
backup diesel generators at a hospital or in 
someone’s basement. I'm talking about 
diesel generators that run two-thirds of the 
time. And there are 10-million of those 
operating around the world, burning fuel at 
an average price of $2.50 a gallon. 

SoLan Times What about people who say 
PVs are a 21st century technology? 

Maycock. Some people are ignorant. Let 
me give them the benefit of a doubt. Often 
times they are referring to a 20% penetra- 
tion and having it be as viable as coal or 
nuclear for baseload. They are not addressing 
the international market at all. They do not 
accept the concept of the distributed market 
at all. And if you take that bias, then they're 
correct. If you say: “When will photovoltaics 
have 20% of the central utility power in the 
United States and be fully economic against 
coal and nuclear?” it is a 2lst century tech- 
nology. But they're forgetting all the other 
markets that already are economic, Right 
now the first utility-owned and fully eco- 
nomic photovoltaic system will be about 
1988. It will probably occur in California. 

Soxar TIMES. There are many approaches to 
cell production. Which applications will the 
different kinds of cells have? 

Maycock. I think it’s analogous to the com- 
puter world. Four generations of IBM com- 
puters now are being used. You're going to 
have a mix of technologies. You can buy cad- 
mium sulfide today. You can buy rib- 
bon today, You can buy semicrystalline and 
you can buy single crystal. Low efficiency, 
very low cost devices will be used where you 
have low cost indigenous labor for installa- 
tion and low cost land. You go to high effi- 
ciency where you have maximum cost of 
land, maximum labor, and so on. There's 
always going to be a group of conservatives 
who are going to buy the tried and true old 
thing. And there’s going to be a group of 
entrepreneurs who will buy the new. We'll 
see about five generations of product before 
we get to the end point. 

SoLaR TIMES. What is the time frame? 

Maycock. I envision roughly three cycles. 
The present cycle is all silicon with some 
crystallinity. This first cycle will peak be- 
tween now and 1985. Starting about 1983, 
you will see concentrators and films begin- 
ning to get market share. They'll peak be- 
tween 1983 and 1988. Then the last cycle 
will start around 1985 with very efficient 
concentrators; 25 to 40% efficient. And inex- 
pensive 15% films. The silicon single crystal 
will disappear and it will be films and con- 
centrators. That will be the pot of gold. 
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Sorar Times. Do you think that a lot of 
companies are taking a wait-and-see atti- 
tude toward PV development? 

Maycock. If you call putting $40-million 
a year into PVs wait-and-see. There really 
are two approaches. One is to go all the way 
to the market place and gain market share 
right now. Clearly Lindmayer is doing that 
at Solarex. Arco appears to be playing that 
strategy. They're shipping a megawatt this 
year. There’s another strategy that says, 
spend a lot of money, but be sure you've 
got the technical hook for the next genera- 
tion. That appears to te what Solar Power 
is doing. Now the second phase is the group 
of companies that are investing heavily but 
are not aggressively marketing for market 
share. They're turning away orders. That's 
Mobil-Tyco. Motorola has purposely kept 
its plant at a very small capacity while it 
learns about the market. The third strategy 
is curiosity. Look around, spend some 
money, and watch for the real breakthrough. 
An example, which most people don't even 
know about, is Eastman Kodak. Eastman 
has several professionals working on film 
devices. Their minimum sized plant will be 
a gigawatt because films come out that way. 

SOLAR TIMES. Will it be easy to enter the 
market later on? 

Maycock. Take Westinghouse as an ex- 
ample. Been doing research on dendritic 
web forever; had one or two pullers getting 
pretty good quality web; pretty good 
throughput; and if you run it through the 
computer it looked cheaper than anything 
else. What did they do? They said if we 
could take a couple utilities—and they 
went to four—and get them to give us a 
long term commitment to buy at a price and 
performance, we don't need any other 
customers. So they announced with 
Southern Cal Edison and PG&E a 10 year 
program to produce 25 gigawatts a year. 
Twenty-five nuclear reactors a year worth 
with only two customers. That gives man- 
agement a real warm feeling. 

Sorar Times. You talk about the effect of 
concentration on the industry. Can you 
comment on that? 

Maycock. At the moment it’s not con- 
centrated, but it will go through the 300 
company proliferation and then collapse 
back down to a handful of key players. This 
is a commodity. You're not going to have 
more than five players with 80% of the 
market when we get to $10-billion a year. 
I'm talking about array manufacturers. 

Sorar Trmes. What kind of market pene- 
tration do you see in the U.S. by 1990? 

Maycock. It’s awfully hard to forecast. It 
will probably be about one-fifth of a quad. 
By the mid 1990's it will be between one and 
five quads. 

Solanx Times. Who are the cell producers, 
what share of the market do they have, 
and who will be the winners? 

Maycockx. The latter I can’t predict, but 
the producers and their market shares are 
listed in my book. It's rapidly changing. 

Right now Solarex is number one and 
Arco and Solar Power are a close number 
two. Number three is pretty hard to pin 
down. There are a lot of companies with 
very similar production levels. It’s hard to 
measure the newcomer Semix. It’s a gen- 
uine independent company, with an inde- 
pendent product and it will probably be 
number three by next year. The one I have a 
hard time sorting out is the real production 
capacity of Mobil-Tyco. I believe they 
shipped 200 KW last year—that’s much more 
that most people would allow—and that 
they're capable of shipping a megawatt this 
year. Capacity additions are coming: Solarex 
has announced 25 MW. Semix has an- 
nonuced 25 MW. Capacity additions are com- 
ing at two or three times the market. If very 
many companies do that, were virtually as- 
sured that the market’s going to double 
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every year as forecast. The mix is going to 
change very quickly. 

Sorar Times. What about people who say 
at the Renewable Energy Institute and how 
will you bridge DOE and REI? 

Maycock. The same sort of goals that I 
had for photovoltaics. I want to have a no 
nonsense spokesperson for all of the renew- 
able options. But I do not want to distort 
their present cost, their present capabilities, 
or their present problems. I want to treat it 
as a business venture. I think if we do that 
we can get around the antinuclear mysti- 
que, the environment mystique, and some 
of the things that obviously are going to 
bother the Reagan Administration. The rea- 
son I wanted to do it through a non-profit 
research institute was because that is some- 
thing other than the government doing it 
and I think that's what the Reagan Admin- 
istration is saying: all right industry, put 
up or shut up. 

Sotak Times. Many people have com- 
mented on the social impact of solar. Is any- 
one listening? 

Maycock. Not as much as the Amory Lov- 
ins of the world would want you to. I think 
it's primarily indicated by the fact that I 
can't find a representative who got elected 
on solar energy. And if the people were lis- 
tening to the solar advocates, there would 
be a half dozen representatives who got 
elected on the cause of solar energy. There 
are very few true solar advocates around in 
the Congress. Ottinger is one of the few 
that genuinely appears to be a solar advo- 
cate. Gary Hart appeared for awhile that he 
might be, but he’s more defense spending 
than he is solar. If the advocates were get- 
ting through, you'd expect that advocacy to 
show up in the representative part of the 
government, and it hasn't shown yet. 


THE INACCURACY OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET OFFICE FORE- 
CASTS 


@ Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, in recent 
days we have heard a lot of talk from 
the Congressional Budget Office about 
the implausibility of the Reagan admin- 
istration’s forecast of how the economy 
will respond to its economic program. 

I would like for my colleagues to keep 
in mind that when the CBO criticizes 
the administration’s economic forecasts 
it speaks from a forecasting record which 
is hardly noteworthy. According to a re- 
cent study of CBO’s forecasting record 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, CBO’s 
forecasting record is very poor indeed. 
For this reason, I would urge my col- 
leagues to take CBO's criticisms of the 
President’s economic forecast with a 
very large grain of salt. 

The study follows: 


AN EVALUATION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET OFFICE FORECASTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The economic forecasts made by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office (CBO) have over 
the past few years served as a major, If not 
the single most important basis for the as- 
sumptions governing the conduct of public 
policy, particularly in the fiscal and mone- 
tary areas. Nevertheless, the CBO’s forecasts 
have exhibited a very poor record, not only 
in-terms of their ability to track actual de- 
velopments, but also by comparison with 
other major forecasting models. Further- 
more, the origins of this problem clearly lie 
in the theoretical assumptions used by the 
CBO, which are clearly not commensurate 
with recent developments in economic 
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theory, or empirically tenable given the ac- 
tual performance of the economy. 
THE CBO'S FORECASTING RECORD 

Table 1 (Appendix) summarizes the rec- 
ord of CBO forecasts made one year in ad- 
vance, for real growth, inflation, unemploy- 
ment and the size of the Federal budget. It 
is evident that the CBO has consistently 
underpredicted the inflation rate, while 
typically overpredicting real output. Only in 
FY 197/ did the CBO overpredict the infla- 
tion rate. Otherwise, a comparison of the 
forecasts and actual results shows that the 
CBO predicted a steady-state rate of infia- 
tion in the 5% range for FY 1978-79, and 
predicted a gradually rising inflation rate 
only after marked price volatility had made 
the steady-state inflation assumptions obso- 
lete. The dublousness of the CBO’s inflation 
forecasts becomes even more graphic when 
earlier predictions made in 1976 of a steady 
state 6% inflation extending into the early 
1980’s are compared with actual develop- 
ments. Although the CBO was operating with 
an assumption of constant inflation over the 
course of the business cycle, what actually 
took place in 1976-80 was a period of in- 
termittent growth accompanied by contin- 
ously accelerating inflation. 

Similarly, the CBO forecasts have tended 
to consistently overpredict the rate of real 
GNP growth. As with the inflation forecasts, 
predictions made one year in advance 
(Table 1) are somewhat more accurate than 
long term forecasts (Tables 2 and 3). Never- 
theless, even CBO forecasts made one year 
in advance assumed much stronger GNP 
growth than actually cccurred. 

The CBO errors with respect to unemploy- 
ment are somewhat less consistent than their 
errors with respect to inflation and real 
output growth. In several instances, the 
CBO overpredicted the unemployment rate 
(Table 1, FY 1979 and FY 1981). However, 
more usually, the CBO underpredicted the 
unemployment rate, which is to be expected 
given its corresponding overestimations of 
GNP. In Tables 2 and 3, the long term fore- 
casts for the unemployment rate are revealed 
to be too low in every year. The CBO was, 
of course, not the only forecaster to go off- 
track in predicting unemployment, since 
the dramatic increases in labor force par- 
ticipation especially among women and mi- 
norities during the late seventies were large- 
ly unforseen, and inherently almost impos- 
sible to predict. 


Given the assumptions that were made 
about inflation, real output growth and un- 
employment, it is hardly surprising that the 
CBO underpredicted the size of the Federal 
budget in all but one of the forecasts re- 
ported in Table 1 through 3. The only in- 
stance in which the CBO overpredicted the 
budget (Table 1, FY 1977) is also anomalous 
in other respects, since in this simulation 
the CBO also overestimated the inflation 
rate; a lower than expected inflation rate 
would slow the upward pressure on the Fed- 
eral budget because of the resulting lower 
outlays on indexed programs and inflation- 
sensitive expenditures such as government 
purchases. For every other forecast except 
this one, however, pretty much the opposite 
process appears to have biased CBO estimates 
downward. Because of underprediction of in- 
flation, the CBO also underpredicted outlays 
in inflation-sensitive areas. Similarly, be- 
cause of underprediction of unemployment 
the CBO underestimated outlays on trans- 
fer payments, and because of overpredic- 
tion of GNP the CBO overestimated the size 
of the tax base. In the long term forecasts 
(Tables 2 and 3) the CBO’s record was par- 
ticularly weak, with forecast errors approach- 
ing the $100 billion mark. In addition to its 
inability to accurately track secular trends 
in the Federal budget, the CBO also failed 
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to take into account further upward pres- 
sure on expenditures stemming from dis- 
cretionary outlays. 

It is also significant that the CBO's fore- 
casting record has been noticeably poorer 
over the past few years than those of the 
major econometric forecasting services, Data 
Resources, Wharton EFA and Chase Econ- 
ometrics. 


THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


To a large degree, the CBO's forecasting 
track record is tracable to the nature of the 
theoretical assumptions in the model. In es- 
sence, the CBO's model is a neo-Keynesian 
“accelerator” model in which investment 
and real output growth are fundamentally 
determined by changes in aggregate demand. 
Demand-led growth assumptions in turn 
have a series of implications for macroeco- 
nomic policy. In particular, the CBO's as- 
sumptions strongly support the concept of 
countercyclical demand management 
through fiscal and monetary expansion; sev- 
eral CBO reports specifically recommend in- 
creases in outlays to compensate for the 
slackening of nongovernmental demand. 
Furthermore, the underlying thrust of many 
CBO reports has been to recommend in- 
creases in Federal spending ratified by loose 
monetary policies by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The forecasts based on these policy 
recommendations have typically been asso- 
clated with rising real output growth, in- 
vestment, decreasing unemployment and a 
stable steady-state inflation rate. 
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The policy experience of the 1970's, how- 
ever, strongly undermines the empirical 
basis of the CBO's theoretical assumptions. 
On two occasions, in 1972-73 and in 1977-79, 
the United States experimented with refia- 
tionary monetary and fiscal strategies, which 
were clearly commensurate with the basic 
policy framework advocated by the CBO. 
However, neither experience was particularly 
successful. In 1972-73, the reflationary poli- 
cies achieved a temporary impressive surge 
in the real growth rate, which reached 11% 
during the first quarter of 1973, but the 
boom ultimately proved unsustainable. By 
the latter part of 1973 the economy was feel- 
ing the effects of the fiscal-monetary “over- 
heating”: the 1972 boom was rapidly taper- 
ing off in the face of overbullt inventories 
and pervasive financial instability. The sec- 
ond experiment in reflation, under the Car- 
ter Administration, proved even less success- 
ful. Demand-expansive monetary and fiscal 
policies starting in 1977 were associated with 
a decrease in the growth rate, following an 
initially strong recovery after the 1974-75 
recession, and accelerating inflation which 
probably contributed to the depression of 
the growth rate. 

Not only does the historical record fail 
to justify the CBO’s sanguine prognostica- 
tions, the adverse ancillary implications of 
heavy spending are almost totally ignored. 
Crowding out—the tendency of the public 
sector to absorb an increasing share of total 
resources, and the corresponding tendency 
of the Treasury to cut into capital markets 
to finance the deficit are largely absent in 
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the CBO's economic scenario. Taxflation, the 
tendency of inflation to accentuate indi- 
vidual tax burdens, is only accorded lip serv- 
ice. Although the CBO acknowledges the 
existence of fiscal drag caused by excessive 
taxation, among its listed policy choices has 
been to counteract the effects of fiscal drag 
through higher governmental deficits. 

Interestingly enough, the effects of tax 
cuts and higher governmental expenditure 
on the economy are assumed to be roughly 
co-equal in CBO reports, presumably be- 
cause they allegedly exert the same multi- 
pliers on aggregate demand. 

In the CBO’s framework, equal dollar 
amounts of increased spending and reduced 
taxes exert essentially the same stimulative 
effects on the economy. The entire pantheon 
of negative effects on GNP of higher spend- 
ing through higher interest rates and other 
channels is not visible in the CBO model, 
nor are the greater increases in investment 
stemming from reductions in tax rates. 

Given the theoretical advances made in 
these areas over the past few years, the CBO 
appears to have been living in an anachro- 
nistic world in which economic theory was 
halted at its level of the early sixties, and 
never progressed beyond the accelerator 
models that were current at that time. 

In sum, the CBO has not acquired a strong 
record for reliability and this in itself traces 
back to the presence of any number of un- 
realistic assumptions in their model. Under 
the circumstances, policy makers in charge 
of decisions about the budget would do well 
to take the views of other forecasters into 
consideration. 
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MAKING THE ALL-VOLUNTEER 
FORCE WORK: A NATIONAL SERV- 
ICE APPROACH 


@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
Prof. Charles Moskos of Northwestern 
University has long been regarded as 
perhaps the most knowledgeable military 
sociologist in the United States. His most 
recent paper, entitled: “Making the All 
Volunteer Force Work: A National Serv- 
ice Approach,” presented at an evening 
dialog at the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center March 19, will cement 
that reputation further. 

I do not agree with all the points Pro- 
fessor Moskos makes in his paper. But 
I am convinced that it is the most sig- 
nificant contribution yet to the dialog 
on the future of the All-Volunteer Force. 
Senators can gain much from reading it. 
I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The presentation follows: 

MAKING THE ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE WORK: 
A NATIONAL SERVICZ APPROACH 


(By Charles C. Moskos) 


Since January 1973 the United States has 
sought to accomplish what it has never at- 
tempted before—to maintain over two mil- 
lion persons on active military duty, along 
with an expanded reserve force, on a volun- 
tary basis. Nine years after the end of con- 
scription, the all-volunteer force (AVF) has 
been analyzed, attacked, and defended in a 
seemingly endless series of books, reports, 
articles, and Congressional hearings. The 
commentators tend to divide into two groups. 
On the one side, there are those who convey 
the belief that the AVF is a success which 
requires only incremental changes in man- 
nagement policies and recruitment incen- 
tives. On the other hand, there are those 
who see little prospect of a viable defense 
force short of returning to a form of com- 
pulsory military service. I place myself in 
neither camp. 

I will present a viewpoint of military man- 
power anchored in the concept of voluntary 
national service. This contrasts with the 
policies of both the systems analysts-cum- 
econometricians, who have been the archi- 
tects of the present AVF, and the bring-back- 
the-draft traditionalists, who are coming 
more into the forefront. A national service 
AVF is premised on the moral and practical 
desirability of a socially representative mili- 
tary force. To put it in somewhat preten- 
tious terms, I am arguing for a paradigmatic 
shift in our understanding of the AVF. 

Let us turn briefly to the facts of the AVF 
experience. The most important, but least 
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commented upon, effect of the shift to the 
AVF has been the sharp decline in active- 
duty force levels, from over 2.6 million in the 
early 1960s to slightly over two million in 
1981. To maintain an active-duty force even 
at this reduced level, with attendant under- 
strength units, the military must recruit be- 
tween 350,000 and 400,000 enlisted persons 
annually. One in three service entrants do 
not complete initial enlistments for reasons 
of job inaptitude, indiscipline, personality 
disorders, and the like. On top of this attri- 
tion, desertion rates are double those of pre- 
Vietnam levels. A growing number of skilled 
technicians are leaving the military; reten- 
tion of qualified people in the career force 
has become an acute problem. Army reserve 
components are hundreds of thousands be- 
low the manpower requirements set by Con- 
gress. 

In addition to quantitative problems, 
there are qualitative concerns in manning 
the AVF: A few illustrative facts should 
suffice. In 1964, the last year before the war 
in Vietnam, 39 percent of military entrants 
placed in mental aptitude categories I and II 
compared with 26 percent in 1980. In 1964, 
15 percent placed in category IV, the lowest 
level from which the military can recruit, 
compared with 33 percent in 1980. Less than 
half of the Army’s male recruits in 1980 came 
in with a high school diploma, The college- 
educated enlisted man has virtually disap- 
peared. Since the draft ended, the propor- 
tion of young marrieds in the junior enlisted 
force has about doubled. The growing num- 
ber of enlisted marrieds is all the more note- 
worthy in that it runs directly counter to 
national patterns, where the clear trend is 
toward later marriage. 

Representational concerns have also been 
raised about the AVF. The various services 
differ in their racial composition. In 1980, 
blacks accounted for 29.2 percent of the 
Army, 20.2 percent of the Marine Corps, 14.0 
percent of the Air Force, and 10.1 percent 
of the Navy. These percentages include both 
officers and enlisted personnel. A dispropor- 
tionately white officer corps with a dispro- 
portionately minority enlisted component 
will be one of the sociological considerations 
in the military leadership of the 1980s. The 
issue of racial content has been most promi- 
nent in the Army, the largest of the services. 
Blacks made up 11.8 percent of Army en- 
listed personnel in 1964, 17.5 percent in 1972, 
and 32.5 percent in 1980. Total minority con- 
tent in the Army's enlisted ranks in 1980 
comprised 40.8 percent. 

It is a well recognized fact that the edu- 
cational levels of blacks in America have 
trailed behind those of whites. But the inter- 
section of race and education is quite differ- 
ent among entrants in the all-volunteer 
Army. Since the end of the draft, the pro- 
portion of non-prior service male entrants 
with a high school diploma has been 64 per- 


cent for blacks compared with 53 percent 
for whites. In point of fact, today’s Army 
enlisted ranks is the only major arena in 
American society where black educational 
levels surpass those of whites, and by a sig- 
nificant degree. Whereas the black soldier 
seems fairly representative of the black com- 
munity in terms of education and social 
background, white entrants of recent years 
are coming from the least educated sectors 
of the white community. In other words, the 
all-volunteer Army is recruiting not only & 
disproportionate number of minorities, but 
also an unrepresentative segment of white 
youth, who are more uncharacteristic of the 
broader social mix than are our minority 
soldiers.“ 

The rising minority content in the Army 
actually masks a more pervasive shift in the 
social class bases of the enlisted ranks. There 
can be no question that since 1973 the Army 
has undergone a social transformation in its 
enlisted membership. The real question is 
how high-powered commissions, well-fi- 
nanced studies, and Department of Defense 
assessments come up with the opposite con- 
clusion? To foster policies that accentuate 
the tracking of lower-class youth into the 
military, especially the ground combat arms, 
is perverse. This is not to argue that the 
make-up of the enlisted ranks be perfectly 
calibrated to the social composition of the 
larger society, but it is to ask what kind 
of a society excuses its privileged from serv- 
ing in its military. 

The military has always recruited large 
numbers of youth, of all races, who had no 
real alternative job prospects. It will always 
continue to do so. But present trends to- 
ward labeling the Army as a recourse for 
America’s underclasses are self-defeating for 
the youth involved, precisely because they 
counter the premise that military participa- 
tion is one of broadly based national service. 
Whatever successes the military had as a 
remedial organization for deprived youth 
were largely due to the armed forces being 
legitimated on other than overt welfare 
grounds, such as national defense, patriot- 
ism, citizenship obligation, even manly 
honor. In other words, those very conditions 
peculiar to the armed forces which serve to 
resocialize poverty youth toward productive 
ends depend directly upon the military not 
being defined as a welfare agency or an em- 
ployer of last resort. It will be increasingly 
difficult for the AVF to avoid such a char- 
acterization, even if unfair, unless enlisted 
membership reflects more of a cross-section 
of American youth. 

It can no longer be a question that the 
enlisted ranks of the AVF are much less 
representative of middle-class youth than 
the military of the peacetime draft era. It 
is, however, another kind of question whether 
this is good, bad, or irrelevant. 

The strongest evidence bearing upon the 
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effects of social background on soldierly per- 
formance deals with enlisted attrition. The 
striking finding is that high school gradu- 
ates are twice more likely than high school 
dropouts to complete their enlistments. Most 
revealing, this finding changes little when 
mental aptitude is held constant. Analyses 
of enlisted evaluation reports show the same 
pattern, High school graduates significantly 
outperform high school dropouts; higher 
mental health levels do better than lower 
mental levels, but education is a much better 
predictor than mental level. Studies of un- 
authorized absences and desertions show 
such behavior is most likely to occur among 
those with the least education, coming from 
broken homes, and having been in trouble 
with the law before service entry.‘ The evi- 
dence is also clear that on measures of 
enlisted productivity, higher educated service 
members do better in low skill jobs as well 
as in high skill jobs.* 

The crucial aspect of military manpower 
is the effect of social composition on combat 
performance. From an historical standpoint, 
the evidence is clear that military participa- 
tion and combat risks in World War II were 
more equally shared by American men than 
in either the wars of Korea or Vietnam. (The 
draft per se is thus no guarantee that there 
will be class equity in military participation.) 
In fact, soldiers in World War II refiected 
a higher socio-economic background than 
that of the general population. More to the 
point, careful studies of combat soldiers in 
World War II and the Korean War showed 
that, in the aggregate, soldiers with higher 
education were rated as better fighters by 
peers and immediate supervisors.* Surveys of 
AVF soldiers report high levels of disaffection 
from the military system (comparable to 
what was found among military prisoners 
in World War II!)* One researcher concluded 
that the AVF was drawing from the most 
socially alienated segments of the youth pop- 
ulation, thereby raising questions of soldierly 
commitment in the event of hostilities.* 

By no means does being middle class or 
educated make one braver or more able. 
There are many outstanding members in the 
AVF who come from impoverished back- 
grounds. But our concern must also be with 
the chemistry of unit cohesion which requires 
an optimum blend of talents and back- 
grounds. Research evidence serves to confirm 
the observations of commanders and NCOs 
who remember the draft period; middle-class 
and upwardly mobile youth enriched the 
skill level and commitment of military units 
in peace as well as in war. 


REVIEWING THE OPTIONS 

A marketplace philosophy underpinned the 
rationale of the 1970 Report of the President's 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Force 
(“Gates Commission Report“) !“ A pattern 
was set and adopted by which primary reli- 
ance for manning the AVF was to be deter- 
mined by supply and demand variables in 
the labor force. This implied a redefinition 
of military service away from an institutional 
format to one more and more resembling 
that of an occupation.“ 

Whether under the rubric of systems anal- 
ysis or econometrics, such a redefinition 
of military service is based on a set of core 
assumptions. First, there is no analytical dis- 
tinction between military systems and other 
systems, especially no difference between 
cost-effectiveness analysis of civilian enter- 
prises and military services. Second, military 
compensation should as much as possible be 
in cash, rather than in kind or deferred 
(thereby allowing for a more efficient opera- 
tion of the marketplace). Third, military 
compensation should be linked as much as 
possible to skill differences of individual serv- 
ice members. Fourth, social cohesion and 
goal commitment are essentially unmeasur- 
able (thereby an Inappropriate object of 
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analysis). Fifth, if end-strength targets are 
met in the AVF, notions of citizenship obli- 
gation and social representativeness are in- 
cidental concerns. 

The fixation on end-strength figures is the 
hallmark of the econometric approach to 
military manpower. It is disconcerting to 
hear manpower policymakers assert attrition 
is not a problem as long as end-strength 
goals are reached. This has led the Depart- 
ment of Defense to adopt a sieve model of 
recruitment. Those who cannot perform are 
screened after service entry on the grounds 
this is more cost-effective than denying en- 
listment to some who might perform. This 
ignores the tremendous organizational costs 
on the military system caused by excessive 
personnel turbulence, not to mention the 
human costs of accepting and then expelling 
marginal recruits. It is perplexing when pol- 
icymakers attribute the difficulties of the 
AVF to Congressional mandates raising ac- 
cession standards, rather than reexamining 
their own agnosticism on the correlation 
between quality of service members and mis- 
sion performance. 

Even on its own terms, there are serious 
questions as to the efficacy of an econometric 
approach to the AVF. Large raises in military 
pay for lower enlisted personnel, a central 
Gates Commission recommendation, were the 
principal rationale to induce persons to join 
the AVF. This has turned out to be a double- 
edged sword, however. Youth surveys show 
that pay motivates less-qualified youth (for 
example, high school dropouts and graduates 
with poor grades) to join the armed services, 
but has a negligible effect on college-bound 
youth.'* Any policy based on increases in pay 
to the lower enlisted will only aggrevate the 
present trend to recruit at the margin. The 
paradox is that this “front loading” of com- 
pensation toward the junior ranks has dra- 
matically compressed the pay scale of the 
enlisted force. Once upon a time NCOs meas- 
ured their incomes and perquisites against 
those of the soldiers they led, and felt re- 
warded; now they see a relative decline of 
status within the service and compare their 
earnings against civilians, and feel deprived. 

The solution to the AVF’s manpower prob- 
lems will not be found in “catch-up” across- 
the-board pay raises. There is some question 
as to whether or not military pay—especially 
at the junior enlisted level—has in fact 
lagged behind civilian wages over the recent 
past." We are also confronted with the 
anomaly that retention was higher in the pre 
Vietnam era when the real buying power of 
the career force was less than what it is to- 
day, It must also be kept in mind that service 
benefits and entitlements cannot be main- 
tained at present levels if military salaries 
are to be competitive with civilian wages. The 
heightened concern of military members with 
compensation in recent years, moreover, can 
be attributed at least in part, to the overtly 
monetary emphasis that has prevailed in 
the implementation of the AVF, 

What about management steps that could 
be taken to improve manpower utilization 
within the all-volunteer framework? Un- 
fortunately, few proposals in this vein— 
a kind of sub-optimal approach—address the 
core issue: getting young qualified men into 
the combat arms and related tasks. Neither 
lowering physical or mental standards, nor 
increasing the number of women, nor greater 
reliance on civilian personnel or older mili- 
tary personnel, suit the imperatives of the 
combat arms, warships, and other deployable 
units. 


Underlying many of the difficulties of the 
AVF is a source of enlisted discontent that 
had no real counterpart in the peacetime 
draft era, This is post-entry disillusionment 
resulting from unrealistic expectations as to 
what the military would offer. The peacetime 
draftee never held high expectations on what 
he would encounter and therefore was not 
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unpleasantly surprised; indeed, he might of- 
ten—at least in hindsight—find the Army 
favorable on its own terms. In all-volunteer 
recruitment, a consistent theme has been on 
the self-serving aspects of military life—that 
is, what the service can do for the recruit in 
the way of pay and training in skills trans- 
ferable to civilian jobs. Post-entry disillu- 
sionment speaks directly to the excessive at- 
trition rate. The irreconcilable dilemma is 
that many assignments—by no means ex- 
clusively in the combat arms—do not have 
transferability to civilian jobs. 

The difficulties of the AVF have led to 
renewed talk of restoring conscription. A re- 
turn to the draft would pose anew the ques- 
tion of who serves when most do not. Under 
present manpower requirements, less than 
one in five males would be drafted or other- 
wise serve in the military. If women were to 
be drafted, the proportion of youth serving 
would, of course, be smaller. One of the fac- 
tors that operated favorably for the peace- 
time draft during the 1950s was that, be- 
cause of the small youth cohort (the matur- 
ing “Depression babies”) and the large size 
of the active force, over three-quarters of eli- 
gible men served in the military. This fos- 
tered a legitimization of the peacetime draft. 
In actuality, a higher proportion of men 
were drafted in the peacetime 1950s than 
during the Vietnam War. 

To have a workable conscription also re- 
quires a national consensus as to its need, 
especially within the relevant youth popula- 
tion, Such a consensus does not presently 
exist, even in the wake of events in Iran and 
Afghanistan. A draft could lead to turbu- 
lence on college campuses, and make ROTC 
units again an object of attack. Moreover, 
if compulsion is used, many will attempt to 
avoid induction, which will bring other prob- 
lems, Even under a seemingly fair“ lottery 
system, decisions would have to be made 
which will corrode the induction system. 
These would include determination of con- 
scientious objection and ersatz physical dis- 
abilities. That the rate of non-compliance 
under the reintroduced draft registration of 
1979 will probably never be known does not 
inspire confidence in the probability of an 
equitable system of conscription.” 


In any event, only a small and, by defini- 
tion, unlucky minority would ever be called 
to serve. Although I am one of those former 
draftees who look upon conscription as a 
moral good, a bungled draft would leave us in 
worse straits than even the undesirable sta- 
tus quo In a peacetime situation, we must 
make the AVF work rather than find our- 
selves embroiled in a debilitating draft con- 
troversy 

NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE AVF 

The central issue remains: Is there a way 
to meet military manpower needs without 
direct compulsion or excessive reliance on 
cash inducements for recruits? I believe 
there is. First, link federal aid for higher 
education to a program of voluntary na- 
tional service, including military-reserve 
duty or civilian work. Second, introduce a 
GI Bill for the AVF. Third, construct a two- 
track military personnel and compensation 
system which differentiates between a short- 
term volunteer and one who make a long- 
term commitment. The interactive effect of 
these proposals deal with the “three R's” of 
military manpower: recruitment, retention, 
and the reserves. The total costs of these 
proposals could easily be contained within 
present federal outlays, and would probably 
be lower. 


The framework advanced here departs 
from the systems analysis and labor substi- 
tution approaches to the AVF. The starting 
point is not how are empty spaces to be 
filled, but rather how can a substantial num- 
ber and cross-section of American youth 
serve their country. To stretch a little and to 
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borrow from the fashionable economic terms 
of the moment, I am suggesting a supply- 
side rather than a demand-side model of 
military manpower. Or, to phrase it yet an- 
other way, how can we obtain the analogue 
of the peacetime draftee in the all-volunteer 
era? The AVF, if it is to survive, must attract 
those middle-class and upwardly-mobile 
American youth who would find a temporary 
diversion from the world of school or work 
tolerable, and perhaps even welcome. 

Educational Benefits in Conflict with the 
AVF. The major barriers to more effective 
recruitment have been the elimination of 
the GI Bill in 1976 and concurrent expansion 
of federal assistance to college students. Con- 
gress has created a system of educational 
benefits which offers more to those who do 
not serve their country than to those who 
do. Under the Veterans Educational Assist- 
ance Program (VEAP), which replaced the 
GI Bill, the government matches, within pre- 
scribed limits, voluntary contributions made 
by service members. It is estimated that gov- 
ernmental expenditures for VEAP will be 
under $90 million annually. But, for 1980 
alone, federal aid to college students ex- 
ceeded $5.2 billion. 

The funds allocated to civilian students in 
major assistance programs in 1980 (in bil- 
lions) were: Pell Grants (formerly Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants), $2.444; 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants, $0.370; College Work-Study Program, 
$0.550; National Direct Student Loans, 80.301: 
and Guaranteed Student Loans, $1.609. With 
passage in 1978 of the Middle Income Stu- 
dent Assistance Act (MISA), eligibility for 
Pell Grants can extend to families earning 
$27,000 annually. Also under MSA, there is 
no need requirement for the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program. The Work-Study 
Program is becoming a major source of grad- 
uate student support. A college student who 
can establish self-supporting status, more- 
over, is eligible for most federal assistance 
programs. Such governmental policies can 
hardly be thought of as part of a poverty pro- 
gram. In effect, we have created a GI Bill 
without the GI. 

It is surprising that no public figure 
thought to tie such student aid to any serv- 
ice obligation on the part of the youths who 
benefit. A program of voluntary national 
service should be introduced on a step-by- 
step basis over the next five years. In the 
interim, those who enlist in military reserve 
units or perform a term of civilian service 
would have priority for federal aid to college 
students; in time, participation in such na- 
tional service would become a prerequisite 
for eligibility for federal post-secondary 
school assistance. Only persons medically ex- 
empt from national service would not be 
held to this standard. 

The preferred conditions of such national 
service should be broad but light, rather than 
narrow but heavy. The aim is for inclusive- 
ness in youth participation but maximum 
decentralization and minimum costs. The 
following is set forth as one way to meet 
these standards. To be eligible for federal 
post-secondary educational or job training 
aid, a youth would be required to serve a 
short period—say three months—in an un- 
paid capacity. Most likely, recruitment into 
labor intensive tasks would be handled by 
voluntary associations, welfare agencies, non- 
profit institutions, schools, hospitals and the 
like. Tasks should be in pursuits for which 
there is a demonstrable need, but that other- 
wise are not being performed * National serv- 
ice could also entail self-selected tasks, for 
example, driving the aged to medical or shop- 
ping facilities. 

Decisions as to whether or not a specific 
task would meet service criteria would be the 
responsibility of local national service boards, 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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whose members themselves are volunteers 
(albeit not youth). Salaries would be received 
only by clerical help at regional board levels 
and staffers at a headquarters office, The de- 
centralized system of the old selective service 
boards is the obvious parallel. 

To go a step farther, one can envision a 
state of affairs whereby national service, an 
earned attribute. would replace ascribed 
characteristics, such as race or sex, as the 
basis of affirmative action. At the least, per- 
sons who complete national service ought to 
have priority in federal employment. It may 
be that we can come to a realization that 
many of the things we need as a nation we 
can never afford to buy. If we are to have 
them, we must give them to ourselves. 

Provisions of a GI Bill for the AVF. Con- 
current with linking federal educational as- 
sistance beyond high school to national 
service, we should introduce post-service 
educational benefits for members of the AVF 
along the lines of the GI Bill following World 
War II. In this way maximum federal edu- 
cational benefits will be allotted to those 
who serve on active duty, A person who en- 
lists in the armed forces and honorably com- 
pletes an obligated period of active duty 
would receive three academic years of edu- 
cational support for two years of service, 
and four academic years of support for three 
years of service. The entitlements of an AVF 
GI Bill would include the costs of tuition 
and fees up to $2,500 per academic year, and 
a subsistence stipend of $250 per month.” 
Such entitiements would also require an ap- 
propriate reserve obilgation, say three or 
four years, following active duty. 

The maximum direct costs of such an AVF 
GI Bill would probably be under $1.25 bil- 
lion a year.“ There would also be substan- 
tial countervailing reductions in the net 
costs thanks to a lower attrition rate, small- 
er recruitment outlays, an end to combat 
arms bonuses and VEAP, and, most likely, 
fewer lower-ranking service members with 
families.” With these savings, the net costs 
of a GI Bill would be under 8.5 billion an- 
nually—less than a sixth of present federal 
expenditures for college-assistance programs. 
Moreover, because members will not be eli- 
gible for GI Bill benefits until completion 
of at least two years of active duty, there 
will be no outlays whatsoever in the first 
phase of an AVF GI Bill. In point of fact, 
the initia! two years of a GI Bill program 
will result in considerable savings in the 
military manpower budget. 

It is a virtual article of faith among 
manpower analysts that bonuses are a more 
cost-effective enlistment tool than a GI Bill, 
Yet estimates are that one billion dollars 
annually would be required in enlistment 
bonuses to meet the new accession standards 
set by Congress.“ Even if costs are com- 
parable, a GI Bill is still to be preferred over 
enlistment bonuses. Whereas a GI Bill car- 
ries with it the positive symbolism of one of 
America’s most successful social programs, 
enlistment bonuses crassly emphasize the 
cash-work nexus. A GI Bill recipient can 
receive his or her entitlement only after 
completion of honorable service, while there 
is no practical way to recover bonus money 
from one who fails to complete an enlist- 
ment. In theory and practice, enlistment 
bonuses are inextricably linked with the 
Strategy of recruiting at the margin; a GI 
Bill, in theory certainly, in practice to be 
determined, seeks to attract youths hereto- 
fore not in the recruitment pool. Enlistment 
studies do consistently show that GI Bill 
type incentives hold greater attractiveness 
than enlistment bonuses among high school 
youth.“ One way out of the conundrum of 
enlistment bonuses versus GI Bill may sim- 
ply be to offer enlistees an either/or choice. 

One argument against the GI Bill is that 
it will reduce retention among first termers 
the military would like to see remain in the 
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service. It should be noted, however, that 
career retention problems have been aggre- 
vated since the end of the GI Bill in 1976. 
Special career provisions in conjunction 
with a GI Bill would complement, not under- 
mine, career incentives.“ A cash-out feature 
might be offered in lieu of GI Bill benefits 
at the time of reenlistment. A career sol- 
dier’s GI Bill might be passed on to family 
members, Or a career soldier can use his GI 
Bill to take a “sabbatical” involving an engi- 
neering or science curriculum for future 
technical work in the military. Unlike 
straight GI Bill benefits which should be 
funded by the Veterans Administration, 
funding of in-service educational programs 
properly falls within the defense budget. 

Two general principles should always be 
kept in mind in appraising recruitment and 
retention proposals. First, recruitment in- 
centives must be kept as simple as possible 
(almost as much for the recruiter's sake as 
for the recruit). The other side of “‘flexibil- 
ity" in GI Bill proposals is complications for 
potential enlistees. Second, reenlistment in- 
centives can be fairly involved with many 
choice points. One will never go wrong over- 
estimating the grasp career service members 
have of compensation packages. 

Citizen Soldier and career soldier: Com- 
plementary Roles. The definition of military 
service in the all-volunteer context needs 
overhauling as much as does the machinery 
of military recruitment. The armed services 
can set up a two-tier personnel and compen- 
Sation system recognizing a distinction be- 
tween a “citizen soldier" and a “career sol- 
dier.“ (Soldier as used here refers. of course, 
to sailors, airmen, and marines.) 


The career soldier would initially enlist for 
a minimum of four years.“ He or she would 
receive entitlement and compensation in the 
manner of the prevailing system, but there 
would be significant pay increases at the time 
of the first re-enlistment and throughout the 
senior NCO grades. The basic premise of the 
career track is to decompress enlisted pay 
scales. Many career persons would be trained 
in technical skills, though others would make 
up the future cadre in a variety of military 
specialities. In certain skill areas with ex- 
treme shortages, extra reenlistment bonuses 
will be required. The establishment of diverse 
GI Bill options for the career force has al- 
ready been mentioned. The career force must 
also be given adequate housing and food al- 
lowances and reimbursement for govern- 
ment-ordered travel. Steps such as these 
would go a long way toward the retention of 
the experienced and trained personnel re- 
quired for a complex and technical military 
force. 


The citizen soldier would enlist for two 
years of active duty (the term of the old 
draftee) and be assigned to the combat arms, 
low-skill shipboard duty, aircraft security 
guards, routine maintenance, clerical work, 
and other labor-intensive positions. Except 
for clerical work, these are the kind of as- 
signments in today's AVF where recruitment 
shortfalls, attrition, and desertion are most 
likely to occur. Active-duty pay for the citizen 
soldier would be lower—say by one third— 
than that received by the career soldier of 
the some rank. Other than the GI Bill, the 
citizen soldier would receive no entitlements 
such as off-base housing or food allowances. 
This would reduce the frequency of marriage 
and single parents at junior enlisted levels 
and restore unit cohesion in the barracks. 
Because there would be no presumption of 
acquiring civilian skills in the military, the 
terms of such service would be honest and 
unambiguous, thus alleviating a major source 
of post-entry discontent in the AVF. A col- 
lege or graduate education, or vocational 
training, in exchange for two years of active 
duty would be the means to attract highly 
qualified soldiers who can learn quickly, 
serve effectively for a full tour, and then be 
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replaced by similarly qualified recruits. There 
is also the consideration that lower-paid cit- 
izen soldiers might make a generous GI Bill 
more politically acceptable to the public and 
Congress. 

One feature of the two-track system pre- 
sented here is that, because ot the higher 
active-duty compensation in the career track, 
some of the two-year joiners will opt for the 
longer commitment once in the service, This 
will further reinforce retention in the career 
force. But the overwhelming number of citi- 
zen soldiers will undoubtedly leave active 
duty after two years and, if they take ad- 
vantage of the GI Bill, go on to the reserves— 
a preferred outcome. For without much 
greater reliance on prior-service personnel, 
there seems to be no way to salvage Army re- 
serve components in an all-volunteer context. 
The dominant econometric model of the AVF 
relies on the mistaken notion that long initial 
enlistments are always to be preferred over 
short enlistments. Thirty-six percent of all 
enlisted entrants in 1964 signed for four or 
more years compared with 61 percent in 1980. 
Yet with the high attrition rate, the person- 
nel turnover is greater now than it was in the 
peacetime draft era. 

We do not want to be so overwhelmed with 
data, so bedeviled with rival sets of numbers, 
that the key policy choices are hardly under- 
stood, much less addressed. It appears that 
as the Defense Department’s technical com- 
petence to deal with personnel data expands, 
its actual ability to deal with manpower is- 
sues declines. The grand design is to make 
governmental subsidies of higher education 
consistent with the ideal that citizen obliga- 
tion ought to become part of growing up in 
America. Such a realization would also clarify 
the military's role by emphasizing the larger 
calling of national service. The architects of 
the present AVF have failed to consider these 
kinds of issues, but we must. 
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Comparative costs of the World War II 
GI Bill are informative. The GI Bill of that 
era paid up to $500 per academic year for 
tuition, fees, and books plus a $75 monthly 
stipend for a single veteran. The costs of the 
World War II GI Bill came to about $2,500 
per veteran (2,232,000 participants at a total 
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cost of $5.5 billion). See, Keith W. Olson, The 
GI Bill, the Veterans, and the Colleges (Uni- 
versity Press of Kentucky, 1974), p. 59. Mul- 
tiply this sum by four to take inflation into 
account, and we also come up with a figure 
close to $10,000. 

In steady-state recruitment for a two mil- 
lion active-duty force, about 375,000 enlistees 
are required annually (less if attrition were 
lowered). About sixty percent of first term- 
ers—or 225,000 persons—will leave active duty 
under honorable conditions. Assume half of 
these—or 112,500 persons—will matriculate 
in college (a proportion higher than the na- 
tional average). $10,000 times 112,500 ap- 
proximates $1.25 billion. 

Note all assumptions err on the side of 
greater than probable costs. An informal 
study by the Congressional Budget Office 
requested by Senator Sam Nunn on an ear- 
lier and more generous GI Bill proposal con- 
cluded costs would be $.945 billion annually. 
“Appraisal of Professor Moskos’ Version of a 
Proposed AVF GI Bill,” draft paper, dated 
April 18, 1980. 

Potential countervailing reductions in 
the annual costs of an AVF GI Bill include: 

Attrition Savings: (50,000 fewer attritees 
at savings of $10,000 each) , $500,000,000. 

Recruitment Savings in Recruitment of the 
Active Force: (50,000 high quality enlistees— 
category IILA. HSG—at savings of $2,000 
each), $100,000,000. 

Termination of VEAP and Enlistment 
Bonuses, $100,000,000. 

Other Savings: (lower reserve recruitment 
outlays; less loss time for unauthorized ab- 
sences and desertions: fewer soldiers with 
dependents). $50.000,000. 

Total. $750.000.000. 

* Congressional Budget Office, Resources 
for Defense (GPO: Jan. 1981, p. 87. 

The table below is based on a 6,000 survey 
sample of high school youth and is adopted 
from Youth Attitude Tracking Study, Spring 
1980 (Washington, D.C.: Market Facts). The 
higher the score, the greater the indicated 
propensity to enlist. 


Quality index 1 Race 


Incentive 


High Medium Low Black White 


Current pay I. 25 
$200 month pay raise 1.64 
$5,000 bonus 2.05 
Current VEAP__________ 1.80 
Noncontributory VEAP . 1.94 
l-yr tuition for I-yr 
service . 2.09 


1 Based on composite index of high school grades and number 
of math/science courses taken, 
Survey conducted fall, 1978. Question item not included 
in spring, 1980, survey. 


Surveys of undergraduates at Northwestern 
University (private and predominantly 
white) and Morgan State University (public 
and predominantly black) in 1980 found that 
a four-year GI Bill—full tuition and $500 
monthly—in exchange for two years of mili- 
tary service had greater enlistment appeal 
than $2,500 monthly recruit pay. An insight- 
ful discussion on the relative value of post- 
service educational benefits and high recruit 
pay is Bachman, Blair, and Segal, op. cit., 
pp. 145-148. 

In order to determine the effectiveness of 
educational benefits as enlistment incentives, 
Congress authorized the recruiting com- 
mands to conduct an experiment during 
1980-81. Recruiters in specified locales will 
be able to offer qualified enlistees a non- 
contributory and generous post-service edu- 
cational package, for example ($1,200 for tui- 
tion and $300 monthly for subsistence) for 
each year of an enlistment. 

At least two difficulties present themselves 
in trying to generalize from the results of 
this “test” to the appeal of an AVF GI Bill. 
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First, a local enlistment campaign even with 
an “uitra-VEAP" can never match the posi- 
tive symbolism of a simple, across-the-board, 
and nationwide GI Bill. 

Second, an operational difficulty is posed 
by the requirement that only high school 
graduates who score in the top half of the 
mental distribution are eligible for the new 
educational benefits. This means in practice 
that the recruiter, lest he disappoints and 
loses a potential regular enlistee, is hesitant 
to mention the new educational offerings un- 
til after he knows the candidate's aptitude 
score. Caught in a classic minimax bind, the 
recruiter pushes the new educational pack- 
age only to those candidates who would 
probably have come in the door anyway. 
Paradoxically, then, precisely because the 
test program is limited to high quality 
youths, it cannot be widely used to tap the 
new pool of recruits for whom it was 
intended. 

= An educational package available in one 
of the test areas described above is that if the 
enlistee chooses to reenlist, he would have 
three options regarding his educational bene- 
fits: (1) keep the entitlement until leaving 
the service, (2) receive a lump sum equal to 
60 percent of the dollar value of the entitle- 
ment, or (3) transfer all or part of the en- 
titlement to a spouse or dependent. 

“Coming at the same problem from an- 
other direction, William Schneider, Jr., pro- 
poses a two-layer system consisting of five- 
to-eight year enlistees with only a small 
number of these entering the career force. 
See, Schneider, “National Defense,” in Eu- 
gene J. McAllister, ed., Agenda for Progress 
(Washington, D.C.; Heritage Foundation, 
1981), pp. 31-32. My proposal addresses the 
excessive attrition rate which Schneider ig- 
nores. Schneider’s proposal has the advan- 
tage of addressing the burgeoning costs of 
military retirement. One could conceive of a 
three-tier personnel system which combines 
features of both proposals: (1) two-year en- 
listees for labor intensive work at low salary 
but with GI Bill benefits, (2) four-to-eight 
year enlistees with good salaries who would 
be the yeomanry of the enlisted force, and 
(3) a small number of career NCOs with re- 
tirement entitlements. 

It is estimated that personnel turnover is 
10 percent higher in the AVF era than during 
the draft era of the early 1960s. Congressional 
Budget Office, The Costs of Defense Man- 
power (GPO: January, 1977), p. 24.@ 


NORTHERN JRELAND ARMS 
EMBARGO 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I come 
before this body today to reaffirm my 
stand against resuming the sale of U.S. 
manufactured weapons to the Royal Ul- 
ster Constabulary (R.U.C.) in Northern 
Ireland. It is my belief that lifting the 
ban before a full review of the situation 
has been completed would be incorrect. 

On February 24 of this year I conveyed 
my thoughts on this subject to President 
Reagan. I indicated to the President that 
my recent visit to viclence-torn North- 
ern Ireland had afforded me an oppor- 
tunity to meet with representatives of 
both sides of the issue and to realize that 
a peaceful solution to the problems 
there must be our main objective. I fur- 
ther called on the administration to con- 
tinue the ban on arms sales while a 
peaceful settlement was sought. 

Mr. Presicent, the White House has 
emphasized that the President, too, de- 
sires a peaceful solution to the unrest 
that overshadows Northern Ireland and 
its people. The Reagan administration is 
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holding to the policy of not approving li- 
censing for the sale of handguns to the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

It is clear we must look toward an 
equitable solution which promotes peace 
and whith all parties involved in the 
conflict can accept as fair. It is my hope 
today that this body will do all within 
its power to support the Reagan admin- 
istration on this very vital international 
Issue. 


ASSASSINATIONS OF TURKISH 
DIPLOMATS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to condemn the savage acts 
of terrorism accredited to the so-called 
Secret Liberation Army of Armenia 
against Turkish diplomats. 

Mr. President, with the recent assas- 
sination attempt against President 
Reagan, there has been considerable 
comments made against such acts of 
violence. Therefore, I would like to take 
this opportunity to remind my colleagues 
in the Senate of the vicious attacks that 
have been made on Turkish diplomats 
in recent years. 

Since 1974, 17 Turkish diplomats 
and/or their family members have 
been murdered in cold blood. Instances of 
such killings have occurred in Europe, 
Australia, and—lI regret to report—in the 
United States as well. In 1973, a Turkish 
Vice-Consul was assassinated in Los 
Angeles. In addition, on October 12, 1980, 
a building owned by the Turkish delega- 
tion of the United Nations was bombed. 
A few weeks later a travel agency belong- 
ing to an American citizen of Turkish de- 
scent was also bombed. In both bombing 
cases, the Secret Liberation Army of 
Armenia claimed responsibility. 

Mr. President, the pro-Soviet attitude 
of members of this terrorist organization 
is a matter of great concern to me. It 
would appear that the Secret Liberation 
Army of Armenia may well belong on 
the list of terrorist organizations report- 
edly receiving Soviet backing, as well as 
Soviet blessings. At an April 1980, press 
conference in Beirut, Lebanon, repre- 
sentatives of the Secret Liberation Army 
of Armenia used a completely Marxist 
vocabulary, and espoused virulent anti- 
American slogans. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
which appeared in the March 1, 1981, 
edition of the Christian Science Monitor 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

TURKEY'S VICTIMS OF TERRORISM 

Turkey is understandably dismayed that 
its allies do little more than shrug their 
shoulders when Turkish diplomats abroad 
fall victim to terrorist gunmen, who identify 
themselves as Armenians. 

This has happened no fewer than 16 times 
since a Turkish vice-consul in Los Angeles 
was assassinated there in 1973, The most re- 
cent killings were earlier this month in Paris, 
where two diplomats from the Turkish Em- 
basssy to France were gunned down. 

Turks note that most of the Western 
world—and not only the Western world— 
kept alive its protest for the entire period 
that US diplomats were held hostage in 
Iran. Why (they ask) is there no similarly 
sustained protest when Turkish diplomats, 
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entitled to the same immunities as the 
Americans in Tehran, are killed with bar- 
barous regularity? Why do not the host 
governments (they ask further) react more 
vigorously to track down, apprehend, and 
punish the murderers? 

For the Turks, it is all the harder to un- 
derstand when the host governments are 
fellow members of NATO. Turkey, astride the 
straits which give the Soviet Navy access to 
the Mediterranean and the oceans beyond, 
is vital to the alliance. If the proposed in- 
crease in US military aid for Turkey is any 
indication, Turkey is also earmarked for an 
important role in US security plans for 
Southwest Asia—which includes the Gulf. 

It follows that Soviet interests are served 
by anything that: (1) drives a wedge be- 
tween Turkey and its North American and 
European allies; (2) helps strengthen the 
isolation of Turkey with which its historical 
past of Ottoman imperialism burdens it; or 
(3) contributes to the internal destabliiza- 
tion of the modern Turkish state. Interest- 
ingly Moscow has remained silent about the 
assassinations. There is no evidence that 
they were actually Soviet-organized, but 
the Soviets doubtlessly count the net effect 
as a plus for them. 

There are others, too, who probably rub 
their hands. These include: the most fanat- 
ically right-wing Greeks and Greek Cyp- 
riots, whose anti-Turkish prejudice from 
the past is kept alive by the Turkish occupa- 
tion of part of Cyprus; Kurdish nationalists, 
who harbor a long grievance for the dis- 
criminatory way (they claim) the Kurds (or 
“mountain Turks”) are treated in eastern 
Turkey, and the most fanatical Palestinians 
who resent Turkey’s diplomatic relations 
with Israel. 

The shadowy gunmen—who boast over 
the telephone of belonging to the Secret 
Armenian Army for the Liberation of Ar- 
menia—are apparently pursuing a vendetta 
over half a century old. They want venge- 
ance for the documented sufferine of Ar- 
menians at Ottoman Turkish hands, par- 
ticularly during World War I. Armenians 
everywhere tend to keep that cruel memory 
alive. But Armenians as a worldwide com- 
munity are not, to their credit, advocates of 
terrorism. Least of all against innocent dip- 
lomats of a generation not even born as long 
ago as World War Le 


BUD SELIG, OF THE MILWAUKEE 
BREWERS: B’NAI B’RITH'S 
SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, it is 
not often that one can see sports ce- 
lebrities, public officials. leading clergy- 
men, top journalists, and even a newly 
returned hostage hero all gathered on 
the same platform to pay tribute to a 
man who is none of those things. 

But that happened recently in Mil- 
waukee. 

The outpouring of gratitude and af- 
fection was directed at Allan H. “Bud” 
Selig, president of the Milwaukee Brew- 
ers Baseball Club, who was presented the 
International B'nai B’rith Sportsman of 
the Year Award for his distinguished 
contributions to the world of sports. 

Hundreds of Milwaukeeans turned out 
to say “thank you” to the man who 
brought baseball back to their citv—and 
in the process raised $60.000 to further 
B'nai B'rith's youth activities. 

All this rather amazed Bud Selig, who 
is so modest and unassuming that he re- 
fuses to let his picture or biography ap- 
pear in the Brewers’ Guide. 

“Imagine anyone paving $100 to see 
me,” Selig said when he learned the testi- 
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monial dinner was a sellout. “I wouldn’t 
even pay half that to see myself.” 

But if it were not for Bud Selig, base- 
ball-loving Milwaukeeans would be faced 
with dreary springs and summers with- 
out their favorite pastime. From the 
time in 1965 when the Milwaukee Braves 
were moved to Atlanta, the young auto 
dealer refused to believe that Milwaukee 
could—or would—do without major 
league baseball. 

He worked tirelessly to bring baseball 
back to Milwaukee—even persuading the 
Chicago White Sox to play several games 
in Milwaukee County Stadium in 1968. 

In 1970, Bud Selig and his partners 
were able to achieve their dream by buy- 
ing the Seattle Pilots for $11 million and 
moving the American League franchise 
to Milwaukee as the Brewers. 

It was a tough struggle for several 
years. The team played badly; attend- 
ance was dismal. 

But by 1978, the team—and the fans— 
came alive. The Brewers have been—and 
are—real pennant contenders. Spring 
and summer once again are euphoric 
times in Milwaukee. 

That is why Bud Selig’s friends came 
to cheer when B’nai B’rith made him 
their sportsman of the year. 

As Bud Lea, sports columnist for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, wrote recently: 

A successful owner of an automobile deal- 
ership, Selig didn’t need a baseball team to 
get his kicks. He got into sports because he 
wanted to bring major-league baseball back 
to Milwaukee, the city he loved. He has be- 
come successful because he is a competitor 
in his own business and likes the thrill of a 
contest. 


Bud Selig’s story is a true American 
success story. I am proud to relate it, 
and proud too that a close friend of mine 
has been singularly honored for the great 
good he has done for his community, 
both on the field and off. 

Mr. President, I ask that several news- 
paper editorials pertaining to this award 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 17. 1981] 
SLUGGER SELIG 


Many staunch Brewer fans are dreaming 
of a pennant this year, none more so than 
Allan (Bud) Selig, president of the Milwau- 
kee Brewers. And if skill and tenacity bring 
a championship to Milwaukee, none on the 
club will deserve more credit than Selig. 

For in more ways than one can count, the 
energetic, cigar chomping Selig is the Mil- 
waukee Brewers. He is the tireless worker 
who was determined to return major league 
baseball to Milwaukee when others were 
ready to give up. He is the man who has 
shepherded a “Keystone Kops” expansion 
team into a consistent pennant contender. 
He personifies the axiom that what goes on 
off-the-field is often as important to a team 
as what happens on the field. 

Thus, it is fitting that the leaders of pro- 
fessional baseball and the International 
B'nai and B'rith service organization will 
honor Selig Thursday as the 1981 Sports- 
man of the Year. It’s a high honor for a 
leader who consistently hits a very long ball. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 25, 1981] 
A BENEFICIAL TRIBUTE 

The International Sportsman of the Year 

award given to Allan (Bud) Selig by the 

B'nai B'rith Foundation last Thursday night 

no doubt will have an honored place in the 

Milwaukee Brewer president’s trophy room. 
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Like a Frank Merriwell of the front office, 
Selig overcame overwhelming odds and 
through herculean efforts was a powerful 
force in one of baseball's biggest victories— 
bringing a major league team back to a city 
that had been abandoned by the big leagues. 

But an even more significant reward for 
his service to the community and the state 
will be passed on to hundreds of boys and 
girls. 

Proceeds from the dinner, at which 750 
persons paid $100 a plate to honor Selig, 
will be used to help finance B'nai B'rith 
youth programs throughout the state, 
among them, a youth leadership camp 
at Mukwonago. 

It's a worthy cause and Selig is a model of 
leadership worthy of emulation. 


SELIG DISPLAYED COURAGE 
(By Bud Lea) 

Courage is a lonely road, and each man 
must plot his own steps. 

The tough guys will tell you that courage 
is walking into a left hook for the privilege 
of returning the compliment. Or standing 
all alone in the middle of a football field and 
watching a punt hang over your head while 
a wave of tacklers comes pressing straight 
as you. 

Mention ownership of a professional sports 
franchise, and nobody talks about courage. 
The smart guys will tell you that baseball 
owners are rich and spoiled people who are 
in it only for their own ego gratification. 

Those who have followed the history of the 
Milwaukee Brewers can tell you that cour- 
age is more than muscle. And it begins with 
Bud Selig. 

Selig and his Teams, Inc., partners bought 
the bankrupt Seattle Pilots in 1970 for $11 
million, which at that time was the highest 
price ever paid for a major-league franchise. 

Opening day in Milwaukee was not exactly 
the social highlight of the 1970 baseball sea- 
son. When it was time to put up or shut up, 
Andy Messersmith and the California Angels 
mowed down the Milwaukee. Brewers, 12-0, 
before 32,237 curious customers at County 
Stadium. 

“I remember looking out on the field that 
day and saying, ‘Oh, my God, what have we 
done?“ Selig recalled Thursday. “We were 
bad. We were really bad. We had inherited 
a bankrupt expansion club. We had no 
front office. 

“Two years later, it was even worse. Our 
attendance dipped to 600,000. I was worried 
that we might not make it in 1972. It was 
scary. That’s when we needed a lot of cour- 
age, a lot of vision, a lot of dreams. That's all 
we had.“ 

Selig's nickname became Budget, not Bud, 
and he spent seven years of agonizing frus- 
tration trying to make ends meet. He worked 
day and night trying to sell Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin fans on the idea that his Brewers 
could step in where the Braves had stepped 
out. It was a hard sell. The Brewers were 
not loved. Not until they won. 

“I finally felt a great amount of satisfac- 
tion in 1978," Selig continued. “I still re- 
member driving home after a Saturday night 
game with the New York Yankees. It was 
the night Larry Hisle hit two home runs off 
Rich Gossage, and we beat the Yankees. We 
had e. standing-room-only crowd. All of a 
sudden, after all of those years of medioc- 
rity, we were the talk of the baseball world. 
We had the town turned on. I couldn't be- 
lieve this was happening. I guess I was in 
shock.” 

Selig is a fan, not an owner, according to 
Dick Hackett, the team's marketing director. 
“He lives and dies with every game,” Hack- 
ett said. “When he listens to the games on 
the radio, he looks so worn out that you 
would have thought he played the game. In 
the early years, he saw something that he 
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wasn't proud of, and it nearly drove him 
crazy.” 

Cecil Cooper called Selig a legitimate fan 
who knows the game. “I've sat up there with 
him when I was injured, and he really gets 
into a game,” the Brewers first baseman 
said. “I think that's good.” 

A successful owner of an automobile deal- 
ership, Selig didn't need a baseball team to 
get his kicks. He got into sports because 
he wanted to bring major-league baseball 
back to Milwaukee, the city he loved. He had 
become successful because he is a competi- 
tor in his own business and likes the thrill 
of a contest. 

Ego trip? Well, you won't find Selig’s 
biography in the Brewers’ media guide. “He 
won't let me use it,” said Brewers publicity 
director Tom Skibosh. He said Harry Dal- 
ton deserves the credit for putting together 
a winner here.” 

You'd think Selig would be packing his 
bags for spring training in Arizona and tak- 
ing full advantage of being boss of the 
Brewers, but he is not. Selig will get ready 
for the season working from his stadium 
office. 

Selig, the man who brought baseball back 
to Milwaukee, was honored Thursday night 
as B'nai B'rith's international sportsman 
of the year at the Marc Plaza Hotel. Baseball 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn was there. So 
was Howard Cosell, Gov. Dreyfus, Mayor 
Maier, County Executive O'Donnell, and an 
old friend, former Green Bay Packer great 
Willie Davis. 

The proclamations and honors were hand- 
ed out left and right, and a capacity crowd 
of 750 turned out for the $100-a-plate affair. 

It was a deserving honor for Bud Selig. 
If it hadn't been for him, the game between 
the Policemen and Firemen would have 
been the biggest attraction each summer at 
County Stadium. 


AT LONG LAST SOME GOOD NEWS 
ABOUT PROGRESS ON THE VA’S 
AGENT ORANGE STUDY 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 307 of Public Law 96—-151—the Vet- 
erans’ Health Programs Extension and 
Improvement Act of 1979—mandated 
the VA to conduct an epidemiological 
study of veterans who were exposed to 
agent orange in Vietnam. The Director 
of the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment (OTA) has a mandated responsi- 
bility, pursuant to subsection (a) (2) (b) 
(ii) of that section, to report periodical- 
ly to the appropirate committees of the 
Congress on the status of the OTA’s ap- 
proval of the protocol for the VA's agent 
orange study. 

Regrettably, Mr. President, the re- 
ports submitted prior to yesterday by the 
OTA Director described a situation in 
which—because a protest was lodged 
against the VA’s initial action to solicit 
a contractor to design the protocol for 
the study—the OTA had made no prog- 
ress because there was no protocol to 
consider. However, yesterday I received 
the most recent report of the OTA 
Director dated April 1, 1981, which 
stated that the VA, after being totally 
cleared by the GAO on February 2, 1981, 
with respect to the protest—as I re- 
ported in a statement in the Recorp on 
February 6, 1981, 2050-2053, has made 
great progress with respect to recon- 
sidering the original bids and will very 
likely be able to negotiate the con- 
tract for the study’s design within the 
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next 2 weeks. My colleagues should note 
that the Director indicates that the VA 
will include, as a condition of this con- 
tract, an instruction that the prelimi- 
nary work on the study's design be com- 
pleted within 90 days of the award of 
the contract. 

Thus, I believe that we finally have 
reason to be encouraged that we will be 
making tangible progress toward find- 
ing answers to the very compelling con- 
cerns of Vietnam veterans who are wor- 
ried about how their exposure to agent 
orange in Vietnam may be affecting 
their health today. Finally, the process 
that the Congress envisioned when the 
VA's agent orange study was mandated 
in December of 1979 is beginning. 

This truly is good news for Vietnam 
veterans and the concerned public. 

Mr. President, I ask that the OTA Di- 
rector’s letter be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The letter follows: 


OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 

Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: I am writing to 
you as part of the Office of Technology As- 
sessment's responsibilities under P.L. 96-151, 
the Veterans’ Administration Health Re- 
sources and Programs Extension Act of 1979. 
Under the provisions of the Law, I am to in- 
form appropriate Committees of the Con- 
gress about progress being made in the Vet- 
erans' Administration’s epidemiologic study 
of possible long-term health effects suffered 
as a result of exposure to phenoxyacid her- 
bicides (Agent Orange) in Vietnam. 

An initial step in the VA study is the plac- 
ing of a contract for its design. VA initiated 
that process more than one year ago, but 
Progress was slowed by a protest entered 
against the Agency’s procedure. The General 
Accounting Office was directed by a court to 
investigate the bid protest, and in January 
the GAO decided in favor of the VA. 

By the time the challenge had been re- 
solved, a long period of time had passed 
since the original bids had been prepared. 
VA was concerned that some of the bidders 
might no longer want to compete for the 
contract or that changes in personnel might 
have made some bidders unable to satisfy 
the requirements of the contract. Addition- 
ally the passage of time meant that cost 
estimates would have to be revised. After the 
GAO decision, VA contacted the bidders and 
asked for information about interest, per- 
sonnel, and costs. All of the bidders re- 
sponded that they remain interested in be- 
ing considered for the contract. 

The original submissions from the bidders 
were reviewed last year by a panel of Federal 
experts. VA has distributed the bidder's 
original submissions plus the reviewing 
panel’s comments plus the most recent sub- 
missions to the panel members. The panel- 
ists are being asked to consider whether or 
not the new submissions should change the 
ranking or the numerical scores of the bid- 
ders. VA expects that the panel will decide 
about ranking and scores within the next 
two weeks, and that the Agency will then be 
able to negotiate the contract. 

The contract will ask for completion of a 
preliminary study plan within 90 days. The 
preliminary plan will then be reviewed by a 
number of organizations. including OTA. Dr. 
Richard Remington, Dean of the School of 
Public Health, University of Michigan, last 
year agreed to serve as chairman of an OTA 
panel to review the study plan. I am pleased 
that Dr. Remington remains willing to serve. 
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He and the OTA will be prepared to select 
additional panel members when we have a 
better idea about when the plan is to be 
made avaliable. 

After this long delay, it is encouraging to 
see the process moving along. I want the 
OTA to be as helpful as possible in this im- 
portant matter, and if you have any ques- 
tions about its role please call me or Michael 
Gough of the OTA Health Program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. GIBBONS. 


DEWITT WALLACE 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, on 
last Monday evening, March 30, DeWitt 
Wallace died of pneumonia at his home 
in Mount Kisco, N.Y. Though not espe- 
cially well known to most Americans, I 
dare say that almost every literate per- 
son in this country, indeed in the world, 
has on occasion read, enjoyed, and prof- 
ited from Reader's Digest, which Mr. 
Wallace founded in February 1922. 

We have become so accustomed to hav- 
ing Reader's Digest at hand that we can 
searcely think of doing without it. The 
idea of condensing articles and publish- 
ing them in a handy and readable maga- 
zine now appears to be nothing more than 
commonsense, a thought that would come 
to anyone’s mind. But when Mr. Wallace 
first thought of doing such a thing in 
1918, his idea was treated with something 
less than enthusiasm, and even with a 
little scorn. 

But Mr. Wallace knew that his idea 
was sound. He had faith in himself, and 
he had the courage, business savvy, and 
good old-fashioned pluck to proceed on 
his own, taking his idea and transform- 
ing it into an immensely successful busi- 
ness. Today his magazine has a monthly 
press run of 39.5 million, published in 16 
languages, and sold in 163 nations. 

Mr. Wallace was more than an editor 
and businessman. He was a distinguished 
citizen, a patriot, a philanthropist, and 
a man with an active interest in politics. 
He was the friend of two Presidents, and 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Republi- 
can Party. Through the Reader's Digest 
Foundation, which Mr. Wallace estab- 
lished, he gave generously to scores of 
charities and institutions. 

We mourn the passing of Mr. Wallace. 
He stands as proof that this country of 
ours is indeed a land of opportunity for 
those who seize it. He was a truly distin- 
guished American, a great New Yorker. 
We will remember him always. 

Mr. President, a very intriguing and 
beautiful piece about Mr. Wallace ap- 
peared in the New York Times of April 1. 
I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

DEWITT WALLACE, FOUNDER OF READER’S 

Dicest, Is DEAD 
(By Alden Whitman) 

DeWitt Wallace, who conceived and edited 
a pocket-sized magazine that as Reader's 
Digest became the most widely read maga- 
zine in the world, died of pneumonia at his 
home in Mount Kisco, N.Y., on Monday night 
at the age of 91. 

Founded in February 1922 amid predictions 
from editors that it would never last, Read- 
er's Digest was an immediate success. Today 
its circulation is 30.5 million copies a month 
to more than 100 million readers in 163 
countries. In February it come out with its 
first Hindi edition, bringing to 16 the num- 
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ber of languages in which the magazine is 
published. 

Its editorial formula of condensing signifi- 
cant articles from other publications that 
provide in each issue a pleasing mixture of 
inspiration, humor, sex, science and self- 
improvement was frequently criticized as 
culturally middle-brow and socially conserv- 
ative. 

Far from disputing the assessment, Mr. 
Wallace found it just, and argued that it 
expressed the American mind. 


UPLIFTING READERS’ LIVES 


He also insisted that the magazine sought 
to uplift and ameliorate the lives of its read- 
ers and conditions in their countries. As 
examples, he cited its campaign for safe au- 
tomobile driving, for family planning, for a 
public attack on venereal diseases and against 
cigarette smoking. The admitted emphasis in 
articles on these subjects, as in most Digest 
articles, was on individual enterprise. 

On a less controversial plane was Mr. Wal- 
lace’s conviction that most readers in the 
fast-paced society developing out of World 
War I had neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to pursue long and involved articles, no 
matter how important. The policy he pio- 
neered in the Digest—brief articles, short 
sentences, simple words—was adopted by 
others in the United States and abroad. 

Neither Mr. Wallace nor his wife and co- 
founder, Lila Bell Acheson Wallace, imagined 
that their handiwork would make them mil- 
lionaires. They formed the Reader’s Digest 
Association, splitting the stock 51 percent 
for Mr. Wallace and the rest for his wife. 

Mrs. Wallace, who served as the magazine's 
co-chairman from 1922 until 1973, was at his 
bedside when he died. 

SPENT HEAVILY ON MAGAZINE 


Over the years the association’s two stock- 
holders became millionaires many times over 
and spent vast sums on the magazine, its 
subsidiaries and its employees in order to 
hold down their tax liabilities. 

In addition, the Wallaces, who had no 
children, gave away, through the Reader's 
Digest Foundation, handfuls of money to 
charities and institutions that they deemed 
worthy. They also disposed of some of their 
association stock to key executives. 

The precise dimensions of the Wallace for- 
tune were never made public, but it was suf- 
ficient to permit benefactions of $10 million 
here and there, plus a splendid home in 
Westchester County and a superb collection 
of modern art held in the Digest's name. 

Despite his eminence as an editor, pub- 
lisher and shaper of opinion, Mr. Wallace 
shied away from fame. As a result, he was an 
almost shadowy figure outside the Digest. 
There, however, his presence was keenly felt, 
for the magazine was an extension of its 
proprietor and his curiosity about the com- 
monplaces of life. This curiosity was the 
source of “— And Sudden Death,“ one of the 
Digest’s most widely read articles. 


ORIGIN OF FAMOUS ARTICLE 


Driving about Westchester County one af- 
ternoon, Mr. Wallace stopped in an Armonk 
garage and asked its owner, in the course of 
conversation, whether he had seen any bad 
auto wrecks lately. 

“He told me plenty,” Mr. Wallace recalled 
of the garage man's gruesome tales. Fas- 
cinated, the editor got in touch with J. C. 
Furnas, already at work on a traffic article 
for the Digest, and ordered him to do a dra- 
matic piece on the necessity of safe driving. 

The result was a grim and grisly article 
published in the issue of August 1935. Proofs 
were sent to 5,000 publications, many of 
which reprinted it. The Digest circulated four 
million reprints. It did much to establish the 
magazine as a public-interest periodical. 


One of Mr. Wallace's earliest prescriptions 
for the Digest was that it contain “articles 
of lasting interest.” One such turned out to 
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be “The Facts Behind the Cigarette Contro- 
versy,” published in July 1954. The first of 
several pieces on the relationship of cigarettes 
end lung cancer, it created an enormous stir 
and led other publications to devote space to 
the subject. 

One of those ultimately affected was Mr. 
Wallace. A heavy smoker who had given up 
numerous times, he became convinced that 
he should really stop what he called “this 
dastardly habit.” And he did. 


AMID BOOKS AND PRAYERS 


William Roy DeWitt Wallace was born in 
St. Paul on Nov. 12, 1889, the fifth child of 
the Rev. Dr. James Wallace, president of the 
Pres>yterian-related Macalester College, and 
Janet Davis Wallace, a minister's daughter. 
Ihe boy, whose first condensation was to 
shorten his name from William Roy DeWitt, 
was reared amid books and family prayers. 

Scholastic aptitude, however, eluded him, 
as he concentrated on sports in his youth. 
After two indifferent years at Macalester. 
which he entered in 1907, DeWitt, woo had 
further shortened his name to Wally, trans- 
ferred to the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

In the interval between Minnesota and 
California, the youth worked in an uncle's 
bank at Monte Vista, Colo. Reading the cur- 
rent magazines in the fall and winter of 1910- 
11, he kept a card file of the high point of 
articles that interested him. That was the 
genesis of Reader's Digest. 

The idea that articles could be digested for 
profit took further root after two years at 
Berkeley—he did not get a degree and four 
years as a sales-letter writer in the book 
division of the Webb Publishing Company 
in St. Paul. 


PRINTED A BOOKLET FOR FARMERS 


Observing that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its bureaus pro- 
duced excellent free pamphlets for farmers, 
he left his job at the age of 23, borrowed 
some money and printed his own booklet, an 
annotated listing of these publications that 
he entitled “Getting the Most Out of 
Farming.” 

Mr. Wallace sold his self-help booklet to 
banks for distribution to their farmer- 
depositors. While he was peddling his wares 
to banks in the West—he marketed 100,000 
of his 120-page booklets—the notion of 
digesting magazine articles came to him. 

He was unable to do anything about it un- 
til after World War I, in which he was 
wounded while serving with the Army in 
France. In what proved to be a fortuitously 
long recovery from the wound, he practiced 
pruning magazine articles and realized how 
easily they could be trimmed. 

Back in St. Paul as a civilian in the spring 
of 1919, Mr. Wallace spent six months getting 
up a dummy issue of Reader's Digest. It con- 
tained 31 articles from a variety of maga- 
zines, including “Is Honesty the Best Policy?” 
“The Art of Opening a Conversation” and 
“How to Regulate Your Weight.” 


EARLY OFFER WAS REJECTED 


Full of enthusiasm, Mr. Wallace dispatched 
copies of his advertisingless dummy to pub- 
lishers in the East. He was willing to give 
the Digest to anyone who would keep him 
as editor, but his offer was rejected as 
ridiculous. 

Only William Randolph Hearst was slightly 
encouraging, saying that the magazine might 
in time circulate 300,000 copies a month. Mr. 
Wallace was discouraged and put his dummy 
aside to work as a publicity man for Westing- 
house. 

Meanwhile, he became engaged to Lila Bell 
Acheson, a clergyman's daughter and the 
sister of a college friend, Attractive, capable 
and ambitious, she renewed her fiance's in- 
terest in the Digest, and when he was dis- 
missed by Westinghouse in an economy wave, 
he took up the magazine project. 
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Soliciting subscriptions by mail, he wrote 
to teachers and clubwomen. By the time he 
and Miss Acheson were married in October 
1921, he had $5,000 in provisional subscrip- 
tions, enough to put out the first issue. 

The Wallaces opened an office under a 
Greenwich Village speakeasy at 1 Minetta 
Lane and shaped the contents of Volume I, 
Number 1. It contained 31 articles, many 
from the dummy issue of 1920. Although the 
magazine was amateurish by current stand- 
ards, it drew praise from readers, and addi- 
tional subscriptions. By 1926, there were 
30,000 subscribers; three years later, the fig- 
ure reached 290,000. 

For the first several years, Mr. Wallace was 
the magazine’s only condenser. To keep over- 
head down, his “office was the New York Pub- 
lic Library, where he laboriously boiled down 
magazine articles in longhand. 

The cribbing cost him nothing since per- 
mission to reprint was readily given. John 
Bainbridge, a Wallace biographer, quoted one 
editor of the period as explaining, “We fig- 
ured he was just another guy with a crackpot 
idea.” Other editors believed that it was good 
publicity to get an article, albeit heavily cut, 
into the Digest. 

In the 1930's, however, when the Digest’s 
circulation rose markedly above a million, 
editors were less willing to be charitable, and 
Mr. Wallace began paying for reprint rights. 
Also in the 30's, Mr. Wallace began planting 
magazine articles that the Digest would later 
abstract. About the same time, the editor 
started commissioning original articles for 
his magazine from staff writers called rov- 
ing editors.” 

Within a year of the Digest’s start, the 
Wallaces moved its office to a garage in Pleas- 
antville, in Westchester County, near the 
magazine’s present site in Chappaqua. In the 
shift to Chappaqua, the magazine built a 
Georgian-style brick headquarters building 
that reflected the Early American architec- 
tural and decorating tastes of Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace was a conservative Republican, 
close to Presidents Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Richard M. Nixon, and the Digest re- 
flected his attitudes, which were strongly 
anti-Soviet Union and anti-Communist. He 
employed a number of prominent anti-Com- 
munists, including Stanley High, Max East- 
man and Eugene Lyons. 

The Digest at first contained no advertising 
and, indeed, often warned its readers about 
the possibility of chicanery in advertising 
claims. By 1955, however, rising production 
costs obliged Mr. Wallace either to increase 
the subscription price or to accept ads. He 
chose the latter, although barring liquor and 
tobacco advertisements. 

Descriptions of Mr. Wallace varied. His wife 
once told a group of editors that he was 
unpredictable. Most people called him shy. 

“Yes, shy like a bulldozer,” one editor re- 
marked. 

LEARNED HOW TO FLY 


He was also frugal. Memos to staff mem- 
bers often arrived on the back of a used 
envelope. He clicked off unused lights. For 
years he drove a rather battered car. His one 
travel extravagance was a private plane, 
which he learned to fly and in which he 
cruised, usually at 2,000 feet, while gathering 
editorial thoughts. 


Mr. Wallace disliked social life. His idea 
of a night out was to escort his wife and 
a few guests to the opera. He preferred to 
entertain at home, where his dinner parties 
were quiet and elegant and usually involved 
his editors and their families. 


The Wallaces lived in a three-story house 
of native stone set on a hillside overlooking 
Byram Lake in Mount Kisco. Called High 
Winds, it was designed by Mrs. Wallace. There 
was & stone tower on the 100-acre estate 
where Mr. Wallace maintained an office that 
he used when he was not at the Chappaqua 
headquarters. 
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Mr. Wallace underwent abdominal surgery 
at the Columbia-Presbyterian and Medical 
Center about three weeks ago. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by his 96- 
year-old brother, Robert, who lives in Bra- 
denton, Fla. A private memorial service will 
be held Monday. 

Mr. Wallace was once asked what he 
thought might be a fitting epitaph. He 
replied: 

“The final condensation.“ 


THE HUMBLE U.S. SOYBEAN 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, there 
has been a good deal of discussion lately 
concerning limitations on automobile 
imports from Japan. Numerous proposals 
are floating around the Hill—some call 
for “voluntary” restrictions, some would 
mandate such restrictions. There ap- 
parently is some disagreement within 
the administration about the desirability 
of any restrictions, and certainly there 
is disagreement here in Congress. 

I am concerned about the effect that 
any mandatory controls would have on 
our position as the world leader in inter- 
national trade. We are the world’s larg- 
est trading nation. In 1979, we had com- 
bined imports and exports of $394 bil- 
lion. This comprises some 17.9 percent of 
our GNP and constitutes a major factor 
in our economic well-being. 

We must, therefore, consider all of the 
repercussions which might flow from re- 
strictions on automobile imports. 

An article appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor recently which addreses 
the possible effect that auto restrictions 
would have on our soybean and other 
agricultural exports to Japan which de- 
serves our careful attention. 

I ask that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

HUMBLE U.S. SOYBEAN BETTER MONEYMAKER 
THAN a TOYOTA 
(By Jonathan Harsch) 

Soybeans, along with such derivative as 
tofu, miso, and tempeh, may still sound 
foreign to American supermarket shoppers. 
Yet today it would be hard to call any pro- 
duct more American than the soybean, 

Based on booming sales at home and 
abroad, or on the industry's firm commit- 
ment to free-market principles, the versatile 
bean ranks as a serious rival to apple pie as 
a symbol of America. 

But soybean producers warn that unless 
this country practices the free trade it 
preaches, the soybean bonanza may be lost. 
Specifically, they warn against using import 
controls to protect the U.S. automobile in- 
dustry because such controls would likely 
bring retaliatory measures against major U.S. 
exports, such as soybeans. 

The producers point out—in the words of 
one spokesman—that is dealing with Japan, 
the European Community, and Scandinavia, 
“while we have a $9 billion trade deficit in 
autos... our trade surplus in agricultural 
products exceeds $14 billion.” 

Despite such impressive earnings, soy- 
beans growing in their long rows, with two 
or three small round beans ner shriveled pod, 
may look like so many weeds to the un- 
initiated. But soy ofl is used in more than 
80 percent of all U.S. margarine, cooking oil, 
and salad oil. Since extracting a pound of 
soybean oil yields 4.7 pounds of high-protein 
meal as a byproduct, this “bonus” Is widely 
used to improve the quality of baked goods 
and boost the protein content of a great 
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variety of foods. And as if that weren't 
enough, it also is used around the world in 
livestock feed. 

The cash value of the US soybean crop 
also makes it a key American product rather 
than a foreign curiosity. Despite being a rela- 
tive newcomer to the US crop list, last year's 
soybean harvest was worth more than $15 bil- 
lion, making it the largest cash income-earn- 
er for US farmers. 

Soybeans also are the leading agricultural 
export commodity, accounting for $8.6 bil- 
lion of last year’s $40.5 billion in US agricul- 
tural exports. Soybean exports are expected 
to double over the next 10 years, giving them 
a still-larger share of the trade as world food 
demands escalate due to both population 
growth and demand for higher-protein diets. 

Yet soybean producers are worried about 
the future, seeing the chief threat coming 
from government interference with free-mar- 
ket forces. 

The soybean's newcomer status has worked 
to its advantage in one important way, ac- 
cording to producers. Unlike more traditional 
farm products, soybeans remain almost en- 
tirely free of government “meddling.” Pro- 
duction has never been complicated by the 
target price, reserve, or set-aside programs 
used to adjust supply and prices for other 
farm commodities. 

“The soybean industry in America has 
evolved around a free world market,” Ameri- 
can Soybean Association president Frank Ray 
told the Senate Agriculture Committee re- 
cently. The basic laws of supply and demand 
in the world marketplace have signaled farm- 
ers when to increase production, and we feel 
those laws should be allowed to continue to 
work in the future.” 

To keep soybeans unencumbered by gov- 
ernment programs, Mr. Ray is asking Con- 
gress to enact a new provision in the 1981 
farm bill to prohibit the US Department of 
Agriculture from imposing restrictions that 
“would interfere with normal soybean mar- 
keting.“ He also is pressing for congressional 
action to prevent the government from im- 
posing selective embargoees on agricultural 
exports—such as the current Soviet grain 
embargo. 

To keep pace with world demand, the 630,- 
000 US soybean producers last year contribut- 
ed $7.8 million to fund private research and 
market-development activities. But they add 
that the government must increase rather 
than cut its own programs to expand for- 
eign markets. The way to reduce costly in- 
come-support payments to American farmers, 
say soybean producers, is to return to spend- 
ing 0.3 percent of annual agricultural export 
value on expanding markets overseas—rather 
than the government’s present 0.1 percent, 
which leaves the US far behind its major 
competitors.@ 


CIGARETTE SAFETY ACT—S. 51 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
January 6, 1981, I, along with Senator 
Tsoncas, reintroduced the Cigarette 
Safety Act, S. 51. The bill would give the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
the ability to address the leading cause 
of fire deaths and fire injuries in this 
country—forgotten cigarettes. On the 
average, cigarette-caused fires result in 
44 deaths and 112 injuries every week. 


No one is more aware of these statistics 
than the doctors and nurses which spe- 
cialize in burn care. For this reason, I 
am particularly pleased to share with my 
colleagues the endorsement the Ameri- 
can Burn Association has given to this 
legislation. The association is holding its 
annual meeting this week in 
Washington, D.C. 
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The text of the association’s endorse- 
ment follows: 


AMERICAN BURN ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES 
SUPPORT OF BILLS To REDUCE CIGARETTE 
TOLL 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American Burn 
Association has announced its support of 
pending legislation intended to reduce the 
incidence of cigarette-related fires in the 
United States. 

ABA support of the Cigarette Safety Act of 
1981 was announced by Charles E. Hartford, 
M.D., President of the national organization 
of burn care specialists, at the Association's 
13th Annual Meeting, taking place this week 
at the Sheraton Washington Hotel. In an- 
nouncing support of the Act, Dr. Hartford 
noted his group’s hopes that passage of the 
legislation would reduce the nation’s annual 
toll from smoking-related burn injury, esti- 
mated at over 2,000 deaths, 5,800 injuries and 
$200 million in economic losses. 

The proposed law, introduced as S. 51 by 
Senator Alan Cranston (D-CA) and as HR 
1854 by Representative Joseph Moakley (D- 
MA), would mandate the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission to develop a performance 
standard for cigarettes to reduce their ca- 
pacity for igniting fires in upholstered fur- 
niture and mattresses. Preliminary research 
by the National Bureau of Standards’ Cen- 
ter for Fire Research indicates that certain 
changes in cigarette construction character- 
istics may reduce ignition propensity, while 
other studies point to alterations in the 
content of cigarette paper as a promising 
approach. 

“The nation’s 10 burn centers are all too 
familiar with the devastating injuries that 
can result from fires ignited by dropped 
cigarettes", commented Dr. Hartford in re- 
porting the ABA's endorsement. “We feel 
that the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion should have the opportunity to deter- 
mine whether these tragedies can be reduced 
through the development of an appropriate 
standard.” 

Over 1200 burn care specialists from the 
United States, Canada, Latin America and 
Overseas are in Washington this week to 
share clinical expertise and research findings 
on the treatment and prevention of severe 
burn injury, the third leading cause of acci- 
dental death in the United States. Since its 
creation in 1967, the American Burn Asso- 
ciation has developed a membership of over 
2.000 physicians, nurses, physical and occu- 
pational therapists and others involved in 
burn care, education and prevention. 


THE AFL-CIO ON U.S. SERVICE 
EXPORTS 


@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the AFL- 
CIO has long been acutely sensitive to 
the international competitiveness of the 
United States. While I have not always 
agreed with its proposals to halt the de- 
clining competitiveness of American in- 
dustry. I believe that it must be con- 
ceded by everyone that it understood bet- 
ter than most groups the international 
economic trends which more than a 
decade ago signaled the end of US. 
industrial primacy and that it tried to 
do something about it. Wisely, organized 
labor did not fall prey to the academic 
tendency to dismiss the significance of 
trade and balance-of-payments deficits 
but rather it comprehended immediately 
that the trend was ominous and would be 
long lasting. 

On February 17, 1981, the AFL-CIO is- 
sued policy resolutions on various inter- 
national economic issues. Of particular 
interest to me was the fact that it ad- 
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dressed for the first time the matter of 
services in international trade. 

The trade in services, or invisibles as 
they are commonly called, was in large 
part responsible for the slim current ac- 
count surplus the United States enjoyed 
last year in spite of another terrible defi- 
cit in the merchandise account. Only re- 
cently has the service sector begun to 
receive the attention its economic sig- 
nificance warrants, and even now very 
little research has been undertaken on 
this subject. 

Addressing this important issue, the 
AFL-CIO made the following point: 

The proclamation of U.S. service industries 
and service jobs should be a major goal 
of international negotiators, and clear defini- 
tions of the service goals and analysis of the 
service impact should receive wide public 
debate before any multilateral negotiations 
go forward. 


I concur completely with this informa- 
tion. 


I am particularly interested in the 
services issue because last year I intro- 
duced S. 3003, the Service Industries De- 
velopment Act, to strengthen the domes- 
tic service sector and to promote U.S. 
service exports. There were 2 days of 
hearings on this bill, and I intend to re- 
introduce it in the near future to stimu- 
late further discussion of service exports. 


I ask that the statement of the AFL- 
CIO on the international trade in serv- 
ices be printed in the Recorp. 


The statement follows: 
STATEMENT 


The U.S. steel industry has been suffering 
from a series of import assaults throughout 
the past two decades. A variety of restraint 
mechanisms were put in place for basic steel, 
and for specialty steel. Industry, labor and 
government efforts have led to international 
discussions at the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development and to a se- 
ries of import relief attempts. A trigger price 
mechanism was applied with some success 
and extended last year. Specialty steel was so 
damaged by imports that a quota was insti- 
tuted and, in 1980, a surge“ mechanism 
was used to restrain the sudden upsurge of 
imports. Fabricated steel failed to get much 
attention, but provisions for monitoring have 
been made. 


In 1980, employment in the steel industry 
fell to the lowest levels since the Depression 
as @ result of recession, technological change 
and continued high levels of imports. Tri- 
partite efforts have sought capital and tech- 
nological improvements and the unions sup- 
port modernization and improvements in the 
places where plants now exist. 


SERVICES 


Services have begun to gain new attention 
because the international balance of pay- 
ments includes capital flows and many pay- 
ments that are not for goods. These short- 
term payments are lumped together into a 
category called “services.” Transportation 
payments for airlines and shipping are tra- 
ditional concerns of unions. Because of the 
exportation of jobs, unions have raised ques- 
tions about the use of foreign carriers for 
many years. Now, as international companies 
seek to expand operations abroad in bank- 
ing, insurance, films, hotels, building and 
construction, credit card operations and a 
host of other services“ —the billions of dol- 
lars involved become a major concern for 
the United States. 


Services are covered by the Trade Act of 
1974 and 1979, but few negotiations have 
been concluded except on a bilateral basis on 
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specific problems. Definitions of “services” 
are hazy and conflicting, and the use of the 
term as a catch-all has led to confusion 
about U.S. income from services. Transpor- 
tation—both shipping and airlines—have 
been in deficit in most of the 1970s. The rea- 
son for the surplus in “services” is that cap- 
ital flows—income largely from profits of oil 
companies abroad—are a major item. 

Job exports may accompany great gains in 
income from services. Foreign investment, 
for example, may lead to the right to for- 
eign-accrued dividends. Higher-priced oil 
has not increased U.S. jobs, even though div- 
idends for global oil companies have boosted 
the service account in the balance of pay- 
ments. American seamen know that exports 
of jobs accompanies foreign-flag shipping, 
while the U.S.“ owners make profit gains. 
Similar experiences occur in runaway films 
and runaway jobs in all types of industries. 

Many service efforts are not only job-pro- 
ducing but also create benefits for the U.S. 
and its companies abroad. But U.S. com- 
panies face fierce competition, both at home 
and abroad from foreign, often state-owned, 
service industries. There is a clear national 
interest in promoting and protecting U.S. 
service industries. 

Some service industries, such as computer 
industries and credit card companies, are al- 
ready the subject of international negotia- 
tions. When the companies protested that 
more and more countries are interfering with 
the transfer of information across national 
lines, the U.S. began to participate in nego- 
tiations on “transborder data flows.” This 
has become a complicated issue, usually dis- 
cussed in international trade and payments 
terms about free trade“ and “protection.” 
The economic problems of the companies are 
acute. 

But the issues of privacy, national security 
and other problems affecting non-trade func- 
tions, however, have a political and social 
impact that international trade negotiations 
fail to weigh adequately. The impact on labor 
has been ignored, because it is virtually im- 
possible to quantify the results or the rela- 
tionships, But in the new technological world 
of telecommunications and transborder data 
flows, labor has an interest that should be 
identified clearly and taken into considera- 
tion. 

Section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 specif- 
ically provides for action by the U.S. when- 
ever a foreign government's practices create 
unjustifiable or unreasonable barriers to U.S. 
commerce. This provision was used success- 
fully, for example, on a bilateral basis in an 
insurance case in Korea and unsuccessfully 
in an insurance case against the Soviets. The 
U.S. has few restrictions, while other coun- 
tries have many and are adding to them. 
Thus, the need for a clearer understanding 
of the implications of service negotiations is 
essential. 


The United States should try to solve 
short-term service industry problems 
promptly on a bilateral basis. The U.S, should 
define the terms and study the problems of 
international service interchange before it 
engages in any overall negotiations. The pro- 
motion of U.S. service industries and service 
jobs should be a major goal of international 
negotiators, and clear definitions of the serv- 
ice goals and analysis of the service impact 
should receive wide public debate before any 
multilateral negotiations go forward. 

GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 


Under Title V of the Trade Act of 1974, 
more than $20 billion in imports of products 
and parts of products from 140 developing 
countries and territories received special zero 
tariff status in the past five years. In 1980, 
more than $6 billion in imports of products 
were granted special zero tariff privileges or 
“preferences.” At an average tariff rate of 9 
percent, that amounts to about $540 million 
worth of foreign aid. 
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The purpose of the program was to help 
development by aiding poor countries to 
beccme competitve in trade. Mutual bene- 
fits for the U.S. and the developing coun- 
tries were supposed to be determined. Stud- 
ies show, however, that the preferences 
continue long after industrialization and 
competitiveness have been achieved by 
newly industrialized countries. Meanwhile, 
domestic industries already suffering from 
import injury are further damaged.@ 


THE APPOINTMENT OF FRANK 
WHETSTONE 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, it is with 
the greatest pleasure that I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Senate 
the appointment of Frank Whetstone, a 
native Montanan, to the International 
Boundary Commission. I am very happy 
with this event for several reasons: First, 
of course, I am glad to see national rec- 
ognition of Montanans by appointment 
to key posts in the executive branch of 
Government. Second, Frank Whetstone's 
reputation for ability and integrity is 
known to all his friends and acquaint- 
ances—and those not fortunate enough 
to fall in that category should know him 
by that reputation. Third, I am very 
pleased to see a Montanan appointed to 
a key post regarding our relations with 
Canada. 

My State borders on three Canadian 
provinces, and the trade and flow of 
people across that border is enormous. 
Now a Montanan will have responsibility 
for that border. It is a big responsibility, 
but Frank Whetstone I know is up to it 
and will fulfill his duties with enthu- 
siasm, efficiency, and fairness. 

I want to congratulate Frank for his 
appointment. The administration is to 
be commended for making an excellent 
choice. 


DIABETES: THE THIRD LARGEST 
KILLER DISEASE 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I wish to 
focus your attention today on one of the 
most serious afflictions of the American 
people, diabetes mellitus, our Nation's 
third leading cause of death by disease. 

Recent years have brought unprece- 
dent advancements in medical science, 
especially in the area of diabetes re- 
search, This does not mean that the ef- 
fort should be relaxed. Instead, a more 
intense, accelerated program is required 
if this world wide affliction is to be ob- 
literated. 

Diabetes is an affliction of relatively 
low visibility whose full seriousness must 
be brought into clear focus. Its tragic 
impact upon Americans is not adequate- 
ly recognized today, nor the immediacy 
of the need to provide relief brought into 
perspective. 

Here are a few startling statistics 
about this serious affliction: 

Over 10 million Americans and their 
families are directly affected by this dis- 
ease, 22,000 of whom live in Montana; 

Over 300,000 Americans die each 
year because of diabetes and its compli- 
cations; 

Diabetics are 25 times more prone to 
blindness than nondiabetics; 

Diabetics are 17 times more prone to 
kidney disease than nondiabetics, and 
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Diabetics are twice as prone to heart 
disease than nondiabetics. 

As you can see, diabetes robs many 
citizens of their lives and deny many 
more of the opportunity to live fully and 
productively. 

Its prevalence is increasing at a rate 
of 6 percent each year. Of all Americans 
born today who live to be 70, 1 in 5 will 
suffer its ravages. 

There is no cure, although treatment 
with special diet, exercise, medication, 
and insulin has extended their average 
life expectancy. Research has yet to dis- 
cover its cause, even though it is now 
known to be genetically transmitted. 

Clearly we face a long, difficult fight 
in overcoming this affliction. To over- 
come it, we will need to fully support a 
coordinated Federal effort in research. 
treatment, education, and, ultimately. 
prevention. 

Congress has responded to this health 
threat by passing legislation establishing 
the National Diabetes Advisory Board. 
The Board's purpose is to advise and 
assist both Congress and the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services in the 
implementation of a long-range plan to 
combat the disease. The plan expands 
and assures coordination of the national 
research effort and accelerates the de- 
velopment of programs for diabetes 
control. 

Also, through the combined efforts of 
many dedicated individuals and organi- 
zations, including the members and 
leaders of the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation and the Juvenile Diabetes Foun- 
dation, effective diabetes research, treat- 
ment and control programs have been 
established. 

The framework for a coordinated ef- 
fort has been set into place. This work 
must be pushed forward, obstacles must 
be removed. One of these is the critical 
need for adequate research facilities and 
resources. Without these even the best 
biomedical research facilities will be un- 
able to work, and treatment programs 
of life and death importance to millions 
will be further delayed. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to main- 
tain and strengthen their support for 
this vital work. 6 


A BAD USE OF THE RECIPROCITY 
PRINCIPLE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the con- 
duct of American foreign affairs, the 
principle of reciprocity has broad valid- 
ity. International economic pacts, for 
example, inevitably require mutual con- 
cession. And arms control negotiations 
can succeed only through the accept- 
ance of comparable limits on each side. 
But the reciprocity principle is not 
absolute. Only one principle is: That 
U.S. foreign policy should be shaped to 
serve American national interests, 
broadly defined. 

Yesterday, the administration denied 
permission to a foreign visitor—Georgi 
Arbatov. the Soviet Union's leading 
specialist on United States-Soviet rela- 
tions—to extend his visit in the United 
States for the purpose of participating 
in a scheduled television debate on the 
respected public affairs program, “Bill 
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Moyers’ Journal.” Two other prominent 
Soviet officials were to take part, along 
with three knowledgeable Americans, in- 
cluding our colleague, Senator Sam 
Nunn. In announcing this decision, a 
State Department spokesman invoked 
the reciprocity principle, pointing to the 
Kremlin’s unwillingness to allow Amer- 
ican officials comparable access to Soviet 
television. 

Mr. President, one cannot deny that 
the Soviet Union is a closed society. That 
indeed is the source of conflict in United 
States-Soviet relations. Were the Soviet 
Union open and democratic—as an open 
society must inevitably be—the relation- 
ship between the two superpowers would 
undoubtedly be far less fraught with 
danger, and perhaps even friendly. But 
we must deal with facts as they are. The 
Soviet Union is a stern authorization 
society, which admits of little diversity 
in viewpoint and which is unlikely to be 
altered in the slightest by the curtail- 
ment of Mr. Arbatov's visit. Meanwhile, 
the administration has given the impres- 
sion of acting in a petty fashion; and 
the American people, who pay for a 
strong national defense to protect a 
free society in which debate can occur, 
have been denied the opportunity to 
witness what would surely have been an 
instructive discussion. It seems fair to 
caution that in the process of defending 
ourselves against the Soviets, we should 
also be sure not to emulate them. 

I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
an article from today’s New York Times 
describing this incident. 

The article follows: 

STATE DEPT. DENIES Visa EXTENSION, KEEPING 
RUSSIAN From TV DEBATE 
(By Bernard Gwertzman) 

WASHINGTON, April 1.—The Reagan Admin- 
istration has denied a visa extension to the 
Soviet Union's leading expert on the United 
States to keep him from participating in a 
televised debate, State Department officials 
said today. 

The officials said that the decision, cleared 
with Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr., 
was made yesterday in response to Moscow's 
refusal to allow American representatives to 
appear on Soviet television. 

“BILL MOYERS’ JOURNAL” AT ISSUE 

The Soviet official, Georgi A. Arbatov, who 
is head of the Institute of United States and 
Canadian Studies and a member of the Com- 
munist Party’s policy-making Central Com- 
mittee, has been in the United States since 
March 25 on a visa that expires next Sunday. 

He had applied for an extension so that he 
and two other Soviet public figures could ap- 
pear in a Soviet-American debate on April 10 
on the “Bill Moyers’ Journal” program over 
the Public Broadcasting Service. 

Yesterday, the Soviet Embassy and Mr. 
Moyers were informed by the State Depart- 
ment of the decision not to renew Mr. Arba- 
tov's visa. 

Mr. Arbatov, reached by phone in Atlanta 
where he was speaking to a foreign policy 
group, said the whole affair was “ridiculous.” 

“I didn't want to impose myself on any- 
one,” he said. “I didn't invite myself to Bill 
Moyers’s show. Now I understand a bit more 
about the policies of the new Administration 
than I knew before.” 

He said that he wanted to avoid over- 
exposure on this trip and had declined invita- 
tions to such network programs as “Issues 
and Answers” produced by ABC News, “Face 
the Nation” by CBS News and “Today” by 
NBC News. 
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It was not clear, Mr. Arbatov said, whether 
the Moyers show would now go on. According 
to a Soviet Embassy official. the State Depart- 
ment said two other participants who were 
still in Moscow could still come, but it was 
uncertain whether they would. 

The three Americans who were to take part 
in the program are: Senator Sam Nunn, 
Democrat of Georgia; William G. Hyland, a 
specialist on the Soviet Union formerly em- 
ployed by the Central Intelligence Agency 
and later by the State Department and the 
National Security Council; and Strobe Tal- 
bott. diplomatic correspondent for Time mag- 
azine. 

Mr. Moyers said that he had been in touch 
with officials in the State Department for sev- 
eral weeks about the planned debate and that 
the decision to prevent Mr. Arbatov from ap- 
pearing “can only confirm my impression that 
they want to keep this debate off the air.” 

“THIRD-RATE AND PARANOIAC” 


“It is a petty action that results in senior 
American officials acting as if they were bu- 
reaucrats in a third-rate, paranoiac, totali- 
tarian country,” he said. “Of course, the 
Soviets don't allow Americans to run around 
their country meeting the public and press. 
They are a closed society intolerant of any 
Opinion except the official view of reality.” 

He said that a senior State Department 
Official had told him that “they simply want 
to get Arbatov out of this country because 
he’s been receiving so much coverage for his 
views." 

“I replied that the department was cutting 
off its nose to spite its face because this was 
the one event in Arbatov's visit in which he 
would be challenged by three authoritative 
and knowledgable Americans who are not 
afraid to stand up to Soviet propaganda,” Mr. 
Moyers said. 

“In these dangerous times both sides 
should welcome every opportunity to air our 
differences,” he added. “Unfortunately the 
mentality of the 1950's is loose in the State 
Department today, a mentality that leads us 
to act like our adversaries instead of like 
Americans.” 

A producer for Mr. Moyers said that it was 
uncertain what would now happen. There is 
consideration, she said, to having the Soviet 
participants debate by satellite from Moscow. 

On the Soviet side, Mr. Arbatov was to be 
joined by Mikhail A. Milshtein, a retired gen- 
eral who is an arms control expert in Mr. 
Arbatov's institute, and Vitaly I. Kobysh, a 
journalist who is on the staff of the Inter- 
national Information Department in the 
Central Committee. 


STATE DEPARTMENT GIVES REASON 


A State Department spokesman, in giving 
the reason for refusing to extend Mr. Arba- 
tov's visa, said: 

“Soviet officials, including Dr. Arbatov, 
have made frequent appearances on Ameri- 
can television in recent weeks. Americans 
have no access to Soviet television or other 
Soviet media. Our embassy in Moscow has 
repeatedly asked that our charge d'affaires, 
Jack F. Matlock Jr., be allowed to appear on 
Soviet television. But so far without success. 

“Given the lack of reciprocity, we consider 
it inappropriate to grant the visa extension 
to Dr. Arbatov solely for the sake of another 
television appearance.” 

Another State Department official said 
Soviet officials had made at least 13 tele- 
vision appearances in the United States in 
recent weeks. 

The news of the refusal to extend Mr. Ar- 
batov's visa came as Ambassador Anatoly F. 
Dobrynin met with Mr. Haig for the second 
time in a week on overall relations. It was 
not known whether the Arbatov matter was 
raised. 8 

In another reciprocity gesture, Mr. Dobry- 
nin was barred by the Reagan Administra- 
tion from having his limousine drive into 
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the State Department garage, a practice per- 
mited him in the past but not to other am- 
bassadors who arrived for appointments. Mr. 
Dobrynin arrived today at the regular diplo- 
matic entrance. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATORS 
TO INTRODUCE BILLS, RESOLU- 
TIONS, AND STATEMENTS, AND 
COMMITTEES TO FILE REPORTS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. 
unanimous consent that 


President, I ask 
on Friday, 


April 3, 1981, between the hours of 9 
a.m. and 5 p.m., Senators may be per- 
mitted to introduce bills, and submit 
resolutions and statements and commit- 
tees to file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE VICE 
PRESIDENT, THE PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE, AND THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE TO 
TAKE CERTAIN ACTION DURING 
RECESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess of the Senate over until Friday, 
April 3, and Tuesday, April 7, messages 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


from the President of the United States 
and the House of Representatives may 
be received by the Secretary of the 
Senate and appropriately referred and 
that the Vice President, the President 
pro tempore and the acting President 
pro tempore be authorized to sign duly 
enrolled bills and resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 
1981 AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate convenes on tomorrow, it immedi- 
ately stand in recess until the hour of 
11 a.m. on Tuesday, April 7, 1981. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if there be 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 11 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 7:41 
p.m. the Senate recessed until tomorrow 
Friday, April 3, 1981, at 11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive confirmations confirmed by 
the Senate April 2, 1981: 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Philip D. Winn, of Colorado, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Emanuel S. Savas, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Arthur E. Teele, Jr., of Florida, to be 
Urban Mass Transportation Administrator. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Carol E. Dinkins, of Texas, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General. 

D. Lowell Jensen, of California, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Theodore B. Olsen, of California, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 
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SALVADORAN REFUGEES 
HON. ANTHONY TOBY MOFFETT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the violence in El Salvador, 
thousands of Salvadorans are seeking 
refuge in the United States. The fol- 
lowing article outlines the fate of 
many of these refugees in their at- 
tempts to lead a more secure and safe 
life in the United States. The article is 
from the March 2, 1981, New York 
Times. 
The article follows: 
U.S. RETURNS ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS WHO ARE 
FLEEING SALVADOR WAR 


(By John M. Crewdson) 


Los ANGELES, March 1.—Refugees from 
the fighting in El Savador are streaming 
into the United States in ever greater num- 
bers, in many cases having sold all they own 
to finance the difficult, expensive and il- 
legal journey from their Central American 
homeland. But they are being sent home 
again nearly as fast as they are captured, to 
what many of them fear may be mistreat- 
ment or death. 

Lawyers working in behalf of the Salva- 
dorans say that, in an effort to keep them 
from clogging the overloaded immigration 
system, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service sometimes does not tell the refugees 
that they have the right to have a deporta- 
tion hearing or to seek political asylum, or it 
intimidates them into foregoing these proce- 
dures. 

One Mexican immigration official in Ti- 
juana said last month that some of the Sal- 
vadorans apprehended in this country had 
simply been sent back across the border by 
American officers. 

A spokesman for the United States immi- 
gration service, Verne Jervis, said that this 
practice would be illegal but denied that it 
was going on. Mr. Jervis said that while 
there “might be some violations” by local 
offices of the service, he was unaware of 
widespread trampling on the Salvadorans’ 
rights. 

In the fiscal year that ended in Septem- 
ber, 11,792 Salvadorans were apprehended 
by the immigration service, up from 7,890 
four years before. Border Patrol Agents esti- 
mate that for every illegal alien they catch, 
from two to five others manage to evade de- 
tection, which would place the number of 
new arrivals at 25,000 to 60,000 a year. 

The Salvadorans are only one small group 
among the uncounted people entering the 
United States illegally south of the border. 
But they are the only ones for whom 
church groups and others are seeking a tem- 
porary haven in this country. Unlike the 
hundreds of thousands of Mexicans who 
commute here each year to work, the Salva- 
dorans are driven not by poverty but by 
war, and for them the prospect of-returning 
home holds far more anguish. 

In January, alarmed by an unconfirmed 
report that some refugees sent home in De- 


cember had been murdered by right-wing 
“death squads” shortly after they arrived in 
San Salvador on Christmas morning, 42 Sal- 
vadorans at the immigration service's deten- 
tion facility in El Centro, Calif., 150 miles 
southeast of here, released a statement 
saying they had begun a hunger strike to 
underline their appeal for asylum from “the 
political situation which presently exists” in 
El Salvador. 

The report of the Christmas murders, 
which has gained currency among Salva- 
doran exiles in this country, remains uncon- 
firmed. But many of those knowledgeable 
about conditions in El Salvador say there is 
little doubt that some number of those sent 
home by the immigration service have been 
killed, as victims of random violence if not 
as specific targets of the left or right. 

“It just stands to reason,” said Millard 
Arnold, who was deputy assistant Secretary 
of state for human rights in the Carter Ad- 
ministration. “The odds are some of them 
are going to be killed.” 

Prof. Blase Bonpane, a sociologist and 
Latin American expert at California State 
University here, went further. There is no 
doubt in my mind that somewhere between 
5 and 10 percent of those who are returned 
are executed, because the Government had 
something on them, a member of a union or 
something,” he said. 

Some of the refugees, among them teach- 
ers and trade unionists, say their names 
have appeared on what purport to be 
“death lists” circulated by various right- 
wing “terror squads.” But United States im- 
migration officials say most of those they 
apprehend seem to be associated with no po- 
litical faction. They've seen the fighting.“ 
said one, “but they're generally uninvolved 
in it. They're just frightened.” 

Whatever their reasons for leaving, the 
identities of those who are caught once they 
arrive here are made known to the Salva- 
doran Government. Before they can be re- 
patriated,” at a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of about $300 apiece, officials of the 
immigration service said, the refugees are 
interviewed by the Salvadoran Consul Gen- 
eral in Los Angeles to confirm their nation- 
ality. When they arrive home, according to 
Professor Bonpane, they are interviewed 
again and asked to give some kind of expla- 
nation” for having left the country. He said 
he had seen films of such interviews, adding 
that “the level of abuse is frightening.” 

A spokesman for the United States Em- 
bassy in San Salvador said that he had 
heard many reports of mistreatment or kill- 
ing of Salvadorans returned from the 
United States, but that he had no evidence 
that any of the reports were true. But Mr. 
Arnold said the State Department had re- 
peatedly asked the embassy whether it 
could confirm or disprove the reports and 
was told, “No one really knows, the situa- 
tion is so chaotic.” 

REPORTS OF PEOPLE MISSING OR DEAD 


Among the Salvadorans in this country, it 
seems, almost everyone knows, or has heard 
of, someone who has been sent back and is 
now missing or dead. Mario Vasquez, a Los 
Angeles lawyer representing a 27-year-old 
Salvadoran mechanic who has been await- 
ing deportation at El Centro for 13 months, 


said his client had received a letter from his 
mother reporting that two friends sent back 
to El Salvador a few weeks earlier had been 
killed. 

Such reports are spread mainly through 
the mail and by word of mouth, but there 
are also occasional telephone calls from 
home. It was such a call to a refugee at El 
Centro, from someone who had been de- 
tained there whom he knew only as 
“Carlos,” that provided the Salvadorans 
with their first account of the rumored 
Christmas massacre. 

The rumor swept through the camp and 
was passed on to a reporter for El Diario, 
the Spanish-language newspaper in New 
York City, which published a brief account 
Jan. 4. It was later picked up by other Span- 
ish-language newspapers, but none of the 
published reports contained any confirma- 
tion. 

Documents of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service made available to The 
New York Times showed that a group of 25 
Salvadorans left here Dec. 24 aboard West- 
ern Airlines Flight 746, spent the night at 
the Mexico City airport and arrived in San 
Salvador on Christmas morning aboard a 
Costa Rican airliner. Twelve of the Salva- 
dorans were returning under orders of de- 
portation and the rest as “voluntary return- 
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“Carlos,” the man who telephoned El 
Centro with news of the incident, was said 
to have been among those aboard the plane 
who somehow escaped death, and the list of 
passengers includes three persons with that 
first name. The man reportedly said he had 
returned to the airport the morning after 
his arrival and had recognized the bodies of 
some of his fellow passengers lying along 
the road. 

The immigration service rejected a re- 
quest by The New York Times, made under 
the Freedom of Information Act, for the 
home addresses of those who returned on 
Christmas Day, saying it was concerned 
that any inquiries in El Salvador about 
their well-being might jeopardize their lives. 

As is true of all illegal aliens, no one 
knows how many Salvadorans are living in 
the United States. Community services offi- 
cials here estimate that there are 100,000 to 
300,000 in the Los Angeles area alone, and 
there are also sizable Salvadoran communi- 
ties in San Francisco and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The flow of refugees abated somewhat 
last summer, after the deaths from dehy- 
dration of 13 Salvadorans who had crossed 
the border into Arizona without sufficient 
water, a case that was widely reported in El 
Salvador. But immigration officials say the 
refugees are once again arriving at a rapid 
pace. 

The route they follow leads through Gua- 
temala and Mexico, which as a result are 
now confronted with illegal immigration 
problems of their own, and the journey is 
an expensive one. Rings that specialize in 
smuggling Salvadorans charge from $1,000 
to $1,700 for passage to Los Angeles and 
$500 more for a trip to the East Coast. Be- 
cause they come with the intention of re- 
maining here until the Salvadoran conflict 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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is resolved, many of the refugees sell their 
houses and personal possesions to pay their 
way. If they are captured and returned 
home, there is often nowhere for them to 
go. 

Not many of the refugees appear to be ap- 
plying for political asylum, which requires a 
showing that the applicant has a specific 
reason to fear that he will be harmed upon 
returning home, for example because of 
membership in a particular political group. 
The immigration service has no reliable fig- 
ures, but some estimates place the total 
number of applicants as low as 400. 

Even though there may be more who 
could meet the criteria for asylum, the great 
majority of the refugees are probably not 
qualified under a strict interpretation of the 
rules requiring a threat of political persecu- 
tion. “They say they left because they don't 
want to take sides,” said John Weis, an El 
Centro lawyer who has many refugees 
among his clients. “But they're caught in 
the middle, and they feel that they’re in 
real danger.” 

STATUS OF TEMPORARY REFUGE 


United States law also provides, however, 
for giving temporary refuge to aliens unable 
to return home because of “civil war or cata- 
strophic circumstances.” Such status has 
been conferred at different times on citizens 
of Vietnam, Laos, Uganda and, most recent- 
ly, on Nicaraguans after the fall of the Gov- 
ernment of President Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle. Last fall, President Carter ordered 
the admission of more than 150,000 Cubans 
and Haitians who had landed in Florida in 
boats. 

A coalition of Congressmen, religious or- 
ganizations and other groups, among them 
the National Council of Churches, the 


United States Catholic Conference and the 
American Civil Liberties Union, has been 
urging the State Department to follow the 
same policy in admitting the Salvadoran 
refugees. In a letter to Secretary of State 


Edmund S. Muskie in January, the coalition 
quoted Phillip Sargisson, the Central 
American representative of the United Na- 
tions High Commission on Refugees, as 
having declared that “anyone who comes 
out of El Salvador today deserves refugee 
status.” 

When the Carter Administration left 
office, according to Millard Arnold, the 
former State Department official, it was 
“very, very close to working out a compro- 
mise” that would have allowed the Salva- 
dorans to remain here temporarily, not 
through any official action but simply by 
not sending them home. 

The plan was endorsed, he said, by the de- 
partment’s human rights bureau, after re- 
ports that more than 10,000 people of El 
Salvador’s 4.5 million people had been killed 
there last year, a figure Mr. Arnold termed 
“an enormous number of deaths in a coun- 
try that size.” But he said that it was reject- 
ed by other State Department officials con- 
cerned that it might suggest that the 
United States, which had been pushing for 
a political settlement of the Salvadoran con- 
flict, “did not have faith in the ability of 
the Salvadorans to resolve their own prob- 
lems.” 

There were also concerns, he said, that 
such a policy might lead to a still greater 
influx of refugees, and that the arrange- 
ment would be “difficult to police” since it 
might be impossible to distinguish Salva- 
doran citizens from other Central and 
South Americans, 

Of the nearly 12,000 Salvadorans arrested 
last year, only 2,378 were formally deported, 
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suggesting that a large number were re- 
turned through what the immigration serv- 
ice calls “voluntary departure,” an agree- 
ment by an illegal alien to return home 
without demanding the deportation hear- 
ing, with its expensive and time-consuming 
appeals process, to which he is entitled. 
Without a large number of voluntary re- 
turns, immigration experts agree, the over- 
loaded adjudication system would quickly 
collapse. 

The immigration service is required to 
provide all those it arrests with a written 
notice of rights, including the right to free 
legal counsel. But lawyers working with the 
Salvadorans say they are convinced that the 
options are not being fully explained by im- 
migration officials. 

REASONS FOR RETURNING QUESTIONED 


“LLN.S. would like people to return volun- 
tarily without going through the system,” 
said Mr. Weis, the El Centro lawyer. An- 
other lawyer, William H. Steiner of Los An- 
geles, questioned why so many Salvadorans 
were agreeing to return home voluntarily 
“When they've risked their lives and spent 
their life savings to go 2,500 miles to get 
here.“ 

It's a safe assumption,” he said, that 
they were forced back.“ 

Mr. Steiner said he had seen some volun- 
tary departure agreements signed with an 
“X” by Salvadorans who could neither write 
nor read what they were signing. In “practi- 
cally every case.“ Mr. Weis said, his clients 
withdrew their agreements to return home 
after being told of the available alterna- 
tives. 

There are also accounts of instances in 
which the advice of rights has been followed 
by what Mr. Steiner termed “mental coer- 
cion.” “They're told if they want a hearing 
or asylum they'll have to stay in jail, or that 
their relatives will be arrested,” he said. 

“You'll get an overzealous border guard 
who says, ‘You either go back or we'll lock 
you away for the rest of your life.“ Mr. 
Arnold said. “So the poor fellow elects to go 
back. 0 


WELCOMES UMC YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS 


HON. WENDELL BAILEY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. BAILEY of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my great pleasure to 
meet on March 24 with 18 young col- 
lege Republicans from the University 
of Missouri at Columbia. These YR’s 
were in Washington to attend the 1981 
Young Republican Leadership Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Young Republi- 
can National Federation and to par- 
ticipate directly in seminars and dis- 
cussions ranging from practical poli- 
tics to polling to foreign and economic 
policy. 

I found these young men and women 
inordinately well informed, concerned, 
and involved citizens. Meetings such as 
I had with these college students con- 
firm my optimism for the future of 
our Nation and highlight the quality 
of leadership which will guide our de- 
mocracy into the 21st century. 
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As I am sure we will be hearing a lot 
more in the years to come from these 
student leaders, I am pleased to share 
their names with my colleagues: 

Susan L. Hutchison, Terry L. Inman, 
Robert E. Riesmeyer, Jeanne L. Early, Sue 
L. Goller, Patricia M. Becker, Lisa K. Dale, 
Ken Long, Janet S. Placek, Jane M. Gilbert, 
Jeffrey D. Byrne, Bruce Singer, Penelope 
Nixon, David Barklage, Bryan L. Forbis, 
Josh Zahn, Gretchen Collins, and Doug 
Butler.e 


FIRST CONGRESS OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PHYSICIANS 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF NU- 
CLEAR WAR 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, today I 

would like to bring to the attention of 

my colleagues the social, economic, 

and psychological consequences of a 

nuclear war as viewed by the First 

Congress of the International Physi- 

cians for the Prevention of Nuclear 

War. This is the last proceeding of the 

first congress which I will place in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I believe that the physicians have 
been very perceptive in their conclu- 
sions regarding the psychological 
impact on individuals who live in the 
threatening context of a possible nu- 
clear war. The desensitivity and disbe- 
lief which individuals adapt in order to 
cope with the possibility of a nuclear 
war help explain why there is not 
greater fear of such an occurrence. I 
am hopeful that the efforts of the in- 
ternational physicians will bring great- 
er awareness to the public of the awful 
consequences of a nuclear war. 

The concluding remarks of the first 
congress remind us that a nuclear war 
is not inevitable and that rational men 
can find other means to settle differ- 
ences. As the physicians note, war is a 
product of the mind which can be cre- 
ated and prevented by a selective use 
of the human functions of thought 
and action. 

The material follows: 

THE SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COSTS OF THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE AS RE- 
LATED TO HEALTH NEEDS 

PREFACE 

The health of mankind is inseparably con- 
nected with social, economic, and psycho- 
logical strengths. The greatest risk of the 
arms race to health is that it increases the 
likelihood of nuclear war. Even without 
such a war, precious human, social, medical, 
and economic resources are presently divert- 
ed unproductively to the nuclear arms race, 
and this diversion adversely affects health. 

SOCIAL COSTS 

Any social undertaking of the magnitude 
of the arms buildup is bound to affect social 
structure and social values, regardless of the 
bases on which that society is built. In par- 
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ticular, activities develop which generate 
further pressure for more arms and thus es- 
tablish a dangerous cycle. Moreover, as the 
scale of effort increases relative to the size 
of the social institutions and strength of 
values around it, these become subverted 
and re-oriented to reflect the same unpro- 
ductive and impoverishing priorities and 
values inherent in the building of arms. 
ECONOMIC COSTS 


Consideration of economic issues ranges 
beyond the special expertise of physicians. 
However, we believe that they cannot be 
completely ignored. The diversion of a 
major portion of the world’s economic re- 
sources for armaments increases the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war that would result in 
death and disability for much of the world’s 
population. This is the ultimate health cost 
of the arms race, and would devastate eco- 
nomic and social organization. The arms 
build-up weakens the application of existing 
knowledge, technology, and resources to the 
prevention and treatment of health prob- 
lems that currently affect large numbers of 
the world’s population. The arms race in- 
creasingly burdens much of the world’s pop- 
ulation who live in less developed countries. 
These countries can least afford to use their 
scarce resources for arms and will suffer 
grave health and social consequences in 
doing so. Of greatest importance is that use 
of economic resources for armaments dimin- 
ishes development of knowledge, technol- 
ogy, and manpower that could address 
global ecological and overpopulation prob- 
lems. The strains these problems place on 
the world’s limited resources will result, if 
not resolved, in dire health consequences, 
and in themselves increase the likelihood of 
a nuclear war. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COSTS AND EFFECTS 


As physicians we can speak about human 
psychological responses with confidence 


based on our professional knowledge and ex- 
perience. Nuclear arms have created a new 
reality for humanity with profound and 
widespread psychological effects. The conse- 
quences of the use of nuclear weapons defy 
human comprehension because of the enor- 
mity of their destructiveness. This danger 
grows steadily more acute as nuclear weap- 
ons production continues. Studies indicate 
among other effects, that living in this 
threatening context is undermining confi- 
dence in the possibility of a meaningful per- 
sonal future. Further studies are needed of 
the psychological impact of the nuclear 
arms race upon various groups both in soci- 
eties which possess nuclear weapons as well 
as in those that do not. 

Living with the possibility of imminent 
annihilation in a massive nuclear exchange 
creates an unprecedented threat to individu- 
al human beings. Not only does one have to 
deal with the possibility of one’s own agony 
or sudden death, but one must also confront 
the potential destruction of all that one 
loves—humanity itself—forever. 

We have identified several psychological 
mechanisms which can have short term 
adaptive value for the individual in protect- 
ing himself from such disturbing emotions 
as terror and guilt. At the same time these 
defense mechanisms increase the likelihood 
that nuclear war will actually occur by im- 
pairing realistic perspectives of those who 
possess nuclear arms. This prevents the de- 
velopment and use of measures that could 
take control of the arms race. 

(1) Avoidance. The problem is regarded as 
too big to handle, too overwhelming, too 
technical. We leave it to others, to the lead- 
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ers and the experts, to solve. We become 
numbed and turn away. 

(2) Drawing upon old ways of thinking. In 
the face of the terror evoked by an adver- 
sary we seek security as humanity has tradi- 
tionally done through developing ever more 
dangerous weapons in increasing numbers, 
and from spurious notions of strength domi- 
nated by false concepts of winning and 
losing. Such thought patterns have become 
outmoded by the realities of nuclear weap- 
ons. 


(3) Fear and impulsivity. The climate of 
terror created by the super power confron- 
tation engenders a vicious cycle of fear and 
mistrust. Fear destroys the capacity for 
rational thinking and adaptive discrimina- 
tion and promotes panic-driven, impulsive 
actions. Such actions provoke fear and simi- 
lar panic responses in adversaries that fur- 
ther escalate the danger of conflict. 


(4) Perceptual distortion. As a response to 
threat, regression to archaic thinking pat- 
terns occurs that divides the world into per- 
cepts of total goodness and total evil. An ad- 
versary comes to be perceived as an enemy 
that is completely evil, a process which im- 
pedes the discovery of areas of common pur- 
pose, and reduces the ability to deal realisti- 
cally with actual threat or danger from this 
or other sources. 


(5) Dehumanization. In order further to 
justify our hostility toward the adversary 
we deny to its leaders and people any 
human value or worthy motives. The dis- 
torted perception of human beings as inani- 
mate objects tends to remove inhibitions 
against destroying them. The impersonality 
of graphs and pins on targets, or charts of 
megatonnage and throw weights (in fact the 
whole obscene jargon of the nuclear weap- 
ons race), destroys not only the apprecia- 
tion of the humanity of an adversary, but 
one’s own humanity as well. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


War is not an inevitable consequence of 
human nature. War is a result of interacting 
social, economic and political factors; it has 
been a social institution widely used over 
time to manage conflicts. 


To argue that wars have always existed 
and that this social phenomenon cannot be 
eliminated ignores history, which has dem- 
onstrated a human capacity to change insti- 
tutions and practices which are no longer 
useful or are socially destructive. Slavery, 
cannibalism, dueling, and human sacrifice 
are among the practices which the human 
race has recognized to be improper and has 
abandoned. 


The genocidal nature of nuclear weapons 
has rendered nuclear war obsolete as a 
viable means for resolving conflict. Because 
inter-group tensions and conflicts are innate 
and thus inevitable, effective means for con- 
ducting and resolving conflict are indispen- 
sable. Human beings have developed and 
widely used such methods as avoidance/ 
withdrawal, assertive non-violent behavior, 
unilateral initiative inviting reciprocation, 
competitive coexistence, negotiation, arbi- 
tration, and cooperation. 


Rationality and foresight are unique 
human characteristics which have enabled 
individuals and groups to override primitive 
responses, to anticipate future consequences 
of behavior and, to choose courses of action 
which offer maximal ultimate benefit. 

Wars begin in the mind, but the mind is 
also capable of preventing war.e 
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RADIO FREE EUROPE'S POLISH 
LANGUAGE SERVICE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 18, I was privileged to hear the 
testimony of Mr. Zygmunt Micha- 
lowsky, Director of the Polish Service 
of Radio Free Europe, before the Sub- 
committee on International Oper- 
ations. Mr. Michalowsky’s words were 
eloquent and moving; he described the 
development of the present political 
events in Poland and the role of RFE 
in reporting the news of these events 
to the people of Poland. 

Two-thirds or more of the adult pop- 
ulation of Poland—approximately 16 
million people—listen more or less reg- 
ularly to Radio Free Europe and the 
rest know of the broadcasts by word of 
mouth, Mr. Michalowsky said. It is not 
always understood that RFE and 
Radio Liberty, its sister radio which 
broadcasts to the U.S.S.R., are actual- 
ly surrogate radio stations of the coun- 
tries they cover. They provide internal 
news to the populations of the Eastern 
Communist countries denied to them 
by their governments. News from and 
about Poland, as Mr. Michalowsky 
pointed out, comprises 65 percent of 
the content of the Polish Service of 
RFE. 

To illustrate the effect of RFE's 
broadcasts to Poland, Mr. Micha- 
lowsky brought with him from 
Munich an issue of an unofficial publi- 
cation, widely distributed in factories 
in southern Poland, entitled “The Bul- 
letin of Lower Silesia.” This publica- 
tion was dated July 1980, when the 
strikes began to spread in Poland, and 
gave the daily schedule of RFE broad- 
casts. It contained the following intro- 
duction: 

RFE is the only radio station carrying full 
information service concerning our country. 
Irrespective of whether we agree with RFE 
commentaries or not, the radio station is 
often the only source of information about 
all that is really going on here. 


RFE reports local news, Mr. Micha- 
lowsky pointed out, fills in omissions 
in the official media and describes for- 
eign reactions to Polish events. It has 
emphasized from the outset that nego- 
tiation rather than force is the way to 
solve labor and social conflicts and 
that “one must govern with the people 
and not against them.” RFE also re- 
peats innumerable ‘‘samisdat”’ publica- 
tions which have made their way out 
of Poland. 

Mr. Charles Ablard, Acting Chair- 
man of the Board for International 
Broadcasting, which oversees RFE and 
RL, also testified on March 18. He 
paid homage to the Polish Service of 
RFE by quoting two Polish Commu- 
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nist Party officials. A spokesman for 
the central committee, according to 
Mr. Ablard, explained last December 
official efforts to relax domestic cen- 
sorship, by saying: 

We want the people of Poland to know 
not only from Radio Free Europe what is 
going on. 

More recently, according to Mr. 
Ablard, a former member of the Polish 
Communist Party Politburo, Mr. 
Grudzien, former party chief of 
Katowice Province in southern 
Poland, disclosed publicly that he had 
first learned last summer of the out- 
break of strikes elsewhere in Poland 
from RFE broadcasts. 

Mr. Michalowsky and Mr. Ablard’s 
examples of testimonials on the effica- 
cy of Radio Free Europe were most in- 
structive. Their testimony reinforced 
my belief that these radios—RFE and 
RL—are extremely powerful forces in 
the radio war which we are waging 
with the Soviet Union and its Commu- 
nist allies. I think if you could have 
heard the testimony, you would have 
agreed. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
LAW OF THE SEA 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, we learned that the admin- 
istration called for a full policy review 
of the U.S. position in the Conference 
on the Law of the Sea and that the ad- 
ministration abruptly dismissed sever- 
al experts from the U.S. delegation’s 
leadership. These two events occurred 
on the eve of the opening of the 10th 
session of the Conference that opened 
in New York at U.N. headquarters on 
March 10. Many of us had looked for- 
ward to this session of the Conference 
to resolve the few remaining issues in 
the text of the draft convention. That 
text consists of more than 300 articles 
and reflects substantial consensus 
among the 150 participating states. 

Therefore, the effects of these 
abrupt changes in the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s position in regard to the Con- 
ference have been of great concern to 
me and have had a severe impact upon 
the morale of the Conference. 

Mr. Alan James, a retired U.S. For- 
eign Service officer and consultant to 
the Department on the Law of the Sea 
Conference has provided an excellent 
and thoughtful discussion of the 
impact of the changes in U.S. posture 
on the Conference in his March 25 ar- 
ticle in Newsday, “Let’s Get Up Steam 
for the Law of the Sea.” I commend 
this article to the attention of my col- 
leagues and request that the full text 
of the article be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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Let’s Get Up STEAM FOR THE LAW OF THE SEA 
(By Alan G. James) 


When the 10th session of the 3rd United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
opened in New York March 9, delegates 
from more than 150 participating countries 
were jittery and despondent. 

Last summer in Geneva the conferees— 
with the United States concurring—had 
agreed that the 10th session should see the 
conclusion of negotiations and the adoption 
of a convention on all the uses of ocean 
space. But delegates were stunned to learn 
from the press, on the eve of the session, 
that the United States would not agree to 
the adoption of a convention at the New 
York meeting, and that Ambassador George 
H. Aldrich, acting head of the U.S. delega- 
tion, and other professionals on the delega- 
tion had been dismissed by the Reagan ad- 
ministration. 

Reactions of delegates ranged from con- 
cern that the United States intended to 
scuttle the longest, largest, most complex 
and possibly most important diplomatic ne- 
gotiations in postwar history, to uncertainty 
about how far the Reagan administration 
would go in repudiating the bipartisan poli- 
cies of four previous presidents who had 
committed the United States to achieving a 
widely acceptable comprehensive treaty on 
the Law of the Sea. 

The abrupt and unexpected change in 
leadership of the U.S. delegation disturbed 
delegates deeply, because personal relation- 
ships are, arguably, more important at this 
conference than at other international ne- 
gotiations. One factor that has facilitated 
progress has been the mutual trust and re- 
spect that the really influential delegates 
have developed for each other over many 
years. 

During 3% years as chief negotiator on 
seabed mining issues and as deputy to Am- 
bassador Elliot Richardson, Aldrich earned 
the respect and admiration of the confer- 
ence for being a tough, fair, and resourceful 
negotiator. Supporters and antagonists of 
U.S. positions alike were, therefore, cha- 
grined to learn that he had been discharged, 
particularly at this late stage. 

No one contests the prerogative of the 
new U.S. administration to review the bid- 
ding or to put a new man in charge of the 
delegation. But virtually all delegates— 
friends of the United States, and those who 
have been our toughest opponents—were 
appalled by the clumsiness and poor timing 
of the decisions. 

Actually, the incoming administration had 
been put on notice last November that the 
10th session would begin on March 9. Yet it 
allowed three months to pass before ad- 
dressing either the substance of the negotia- 
tions or the major associated personnel 
question of who would succeed Richardson. 
A little more concern for coherent diplomat- 
ic procedure would have ensured that at 
least the most pressing decisions concerning 
our participation in these important inter- 
national negotiations were taken deliberate- 
ly and in good time. 

There is no doubt that the administration 
sacked these officials despite their effective- 
ness because it felt they were closely identi- 
fied with an international list (albeit hard- 
headed) approach to the law of the sea. It is 
also evident that the administration deemed 
them unable or undisposed to execute its 
policies. All Americans should be disturbed 
by the assumption that a career public serv- 
ant is incapable of executing the policies of 
the government because he worked closely 
with the outgoing administration, especially 
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in such a bipartisan matter as the Law of 
the Sea. 

This assumption strikes at the heart of 
the concept of an apolitical professional 
service—a concept fundamental to good gov- 
ernment. To react to pressure from special 
interests like the seabed mining lobby by 
firing officials whom it does not consider 
sufficiently responsive to its own interests 
sets an even more dangerous precedent, 

At United Nations headquarters in New 
York, negotiations and meetings are taking 
place, but at dead slow speed. Delegates are 
waiting to learn what the United States is 
prepared to talk about. There seems to be a 
disposition on the part of the developing 
countries of the Group of 77 and other dele- 
gations to make the best use of the session 
under the circumstances, But the U.S. dele- 
gation is in a state of confusion and without 
clear guidance. 

The text that delegates had hoped to put 
in final form in New York this spring is a 
long, complex document of more than 300 
articles and eight annexes. Being a delicate 
balance of interlocking compromises that 
attempts to reconcile the divergent interests 
of coastal states, maritime states (those 
with substantial merchant and naval fleets) 
and landlocked states, the text is not, of 
course, a perfect document. But it goes a 
long way toward protecting vital U.S. inter- 
ests. 

It ensures right of unimpeded passage for 
U.S. warships and aircraft through straits 
(such as Gibraltar, Hormuz and Molucca), 
archipelagos and the 200-mile exclusive eco- 
nomic zones of coastal states. Our exclusive 
right to oil, natural gas and fish within 200 
miles of our coasts is fully safeguarded. The 
agreed definition of the continental shelf 
ensures that we will have sovereignty over 
all mineral resources as far out as our conti- 
nental shelf extends—which could be up to 
500 miles. 

Other provisions for protecting the 
marine environment (for example, our 
coastal waters), for the conduct of marine 
scientific research and for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes arising out of the conven- 
tion are, by any objective standard, to our 
net national advantage. The provisions of 
the draft convention offer a better prospect 
for a rule of law on the seas than has been 
known for centuries. 

The most controversial part of the draft 
convention concerns the proposed regime of 
mining the deep seabed. There, at depths of 
18,000 feet or more, lie nodules—potato- 
sized objects rich in the ores of nickel, 
cobalt, and manganese—in quantities suffi- 
cient for possibly centuries of consumption 
by U.S. industry. 

The seabed mining system is a carefully 
crafted compromise between the two origi- 
nal extreme positions. The market-economy 
industrial countries, which would put up all 
the money for.the mining, preferred maxi- 
mum freedom from international control. 
The poorer Group of 77 wanted all mining 
to be conducted by an international body. 
The compromise is known as the “parallel 
system.” Under it, private companies and an 
“enterprise,” the operating arm of the pro- 
posed International Seabed Authority, 
would each be empowered to conduct 
mining in separate sites under the general 
regulation of the authority. 

The original U.S. strategy had been to 
complete satisfactorily the negotiations on a 
number of key issues, agree to the adoption 
of a convention, then sign it and encourage 
others to do so, withholding ratification 
until a Preparatory Commission had fin- 
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ished its work on the rules, regulations and 
procedures of the International Seabed Au- 
thority and the United States could make a 
final judgment on the workability of the 
system. Meanwhile, it was hoped, the other 
provisions of the convention—navigation, re- 
source exploitation rights, pollution preven- 
tion measures and the like—would ripen 
into customary international law, thus 
building precedents that would protect U.S. 
interests in the oceans, even if a treaty 
never came into force. 

This sensible plan has been put in limbo 
by the U.S. decision to delay the negotia- 
tions. If this postponement is intended to 
permit a serious examination of the negotia- 
tions, however tardy, well and good. The 
conference can be put in motion again. 

But there is an understandable fear at the 
conference and among U.S. law-of-the-sea 
experts that the review is simply a pretext 
of ultra-nationalists to scuttle the treaty. 
The Reagan Administration has promised 
that the review will be carried out in good 
faith and without preconceptions. We hope 
that it will also be expeditious. Let us also 
hope that those conducting it will take a 
broad approach, weighing the totality of 
U.S. interests in the oceans, unswayed by 
the pleadings of any special-interest groups. 

Let us hope, too, that they will decide 
that the negotiations are worth pursuing 
and that a good-faith effort should be made 
to improve the seabed mining provisions 
while holding firm on the many other provi- 
sions that are so clearly in our interests. If 
further negotiations should prove that we 
cannot achieve a seabed mining regime that 
protects our economic interests and encour- 
ages investment, that is one thing. But the 
effort should be made. Going it alone is a 
prescription for trouble. For underdevel- 
oped nations, which believe that the miner- 
al resources of the deep seabed belong to all, 
might be angered by unilateral exploitation 
of them. In retaliation, they might take 
over U.S. assets. 

The United States originally advocated a 
conference on the law of the sea to protect 
our vital national interests now and for a 
long time to come—not for idealistic notions 
about world government, but for calculated 
reasons of state. The political, economic and 
technological developments in the 1960s 
that led us to try to find ways to stop pollu- 
tion and overfishing and remove threats to 
the freedom of movement of our military 
forces are as relevant today as then. 

If realism and objectivity guide those con- 
ducting the U.S. policy review, the worst 
fears of delegates to the Law of the Sea 
Conference will have been proved ground- 
less. Since U.S. national interests must 
always transcend lesser considerations, 
those of us who have been associated with 
the long effort to produce a charter for the 
seas, as well as those still so engaged, must 
do whatever we can to ensure a result that 
truly promotes U.S. national objectives on 
the oceans of the world.e 


HOMEOWNERSHIP AND 
MORTGAGES 


HON. BRIAN J. DONNELLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 
DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. 
today I have filed three bills intended 
to put and keep homeownership 
within the reach of more families. 
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The first of the bills will make more 
money available for home mortgages. 
It will allow banks and thrift institu- 
tions to establish a new category of 
savings account. Money placed in 
these accounts may be invested solely 
in mortgages on owner-occupied 
houses. To attract savings, the interest 
on these accounts will be tax free. 

The second bill will permit savings 
and loan associations to offer “reverse 
annuity mortgages.” This is specifical- 
ly intended to assist retired and wid- 
owed homeowners who now must sell 
their homes or obtain a conventional 
mortgage if they hope to gain access 
to the equity in their property. With a 
reverse annuity mortgage, the lending 
institution uses the value of the loan 
to obtain an annuity for the home- 
owner. The annuity will return a 
steady income, either for a fixed 
number of years or for life. The re- 
verse mortgage would be paid off 
when the house is sold, either by the 
homeowner or by his estate. 

The third bill provides a refundable 
tax credit to tenants for the portion of 
their rent that is paid in local proper- 
ty tax. This is an issue of basic fair- 
ness. Renters have been excluded from 
the property tax credit only because 
their tax is paid indirectly. Besides 
correcting a serious inequity in our tax 
laws, passage of this bill should assist 
renters in saving for the down pay- 
ment on a house if they decide to buy. 
It will also diminish the tax incentives 
for condominium conversions which 
are driving so many tenants out of 
their present homes. 

Owning a home was until recently a 
standard part of the American dream. 
Economic conditions have turned that 
dream into a nightmare for young and 
old alike. The program I have intro- 
duced today will help restore that 
dream without creating new expensive 
programs or bureaucracies.@ 


CONGRESSWOMEN'’S CAUCUS 
LOOKS AT THE BUDGET CUTS 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of individuals and organiza- 
tions have requested information from 
the Congresswomen’s Caucus on the 
impact of President Reagan’s budget 
cuts on women. 

The Women's Research and Educa- 
tion Institute (WREI) of the Congress- 
women’s Caucus has done such an 
analysis. I thought my colleagues 
would be interested in seeing how the 
budget cuts in AFDC, medicaid, food 
stamps, child nutrition, and fuel assist- 
ance will affect women. 
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PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT OF THE IMPACT ON 
WOMEN OF THE ADMINISTRATION’S PRO- 
POSED BUDGET 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper provides highlights of an eval- 
uation of the impact on women of the fiscal 
year 1982 budget revisions, most of which 
involve a reduction in budget outlays. (A 
more complete report will follow.) These re- 
visions are designed to slow inflation, stimu- 
late the economy, and promote private 
saving and investment. Strengthening na- 
tional defense is another primary goal. 
Whether the objectives of the budget revi- 
sions will be realized is beyond the scope of 
this paper. Instead, it focuses on cuts in pro- 
gram areas that disproportionately affect 
women, especially older women. 

Millions of women will be seriously affect- 
ed by proposed cuts in the broad areas of (1) 
education, training, employment and social 
services; (2) health; (3) income security; and 
(4) the administration of justice. Poor, near- 
poor, and minority women and their chil- 
dren will be hardest hit. In fact, a dispropor- 
tionate share of the budget reductions are 
directed at programs in which women have 
a heavy investment. Fully one-third of the 
$44 billion reduction in budget outlays come 
from just two program areas—health and 
income security—that are largely designed 
to meet the needs of poor people. Women 
predominate among the poor; for every 100 
men with incomes below the poverty level, 
there are 140 women. At the upper ages, the 
differences are more extreme: for every 100 
poor older men (65 plus) there are 232 
women. 

Although some programs, largely defense, 
are targeted for increased expenditure, 
women will not experience any appreciable 
gains from those programs. Jobs may be cre- 
ated by increased outlays for defense; how- 
ever, they are not likely to be jobs for which 
a significant number of women—particular- 
ly poor women—are now qualified. 

Following is a program-by-program review 
of reductions that will disproportionately 
affect women. 

It should be stressed that, in many cases, 
information on the impact of these cuts is 
seriously deficient. Neither the Administra- 
tion, the Congressional Budget Office, ap- 
propriate government agencies nor groups 
affected by these cuts have been able to 
assess adequately the nature or the magni- 
tude of the potential impact of some cuts. 
This weakness is especially apparent with 
respect to the minimum Social Security 
benefit. There are no available data on the 
characteristics of a large percentage of 
minimum beneficiaries, the income distribu- 
tion of minimum beneficiaries, the contribu- 
tion that the minimum benefit makes to fi- 
nancial well-being, or the number of persons 
who would be forced into poverty by its 
elimination. 

Informed judgment about the appropri- 
ateness of other proposed cuts is impossible 
because of the lack of adequate informa- 
tion. 


AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
(AFDC) (IN FUNCTION 600) 


AFDC is a state-administered welfare pro- 
gram that provides cash benefits to needy 
families with dependent children. The maxi- 
mum is determined by states, under federal 
guidelines. The Federal Government pro- 
vides matching funds for benefits and ad- 
ministration. 

Among the Administration proposals are 
the following: 
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Count the income of all household mem- 
bers in determining benefits; 

Require states to establish “workfare” 
programs under which beneficiaries must 
work in return for AFDC payments; 

Limit child-care expense deductions; 
standardize work-related expenses; reform 
earned income disregards; 

Require states to determine AFDC bene- 
fits based on previous actual income. 

Impact on women 

Reductions in AFDC outlays will most 
definitely affect women. Over ninety per- 
cent (93%) of the AFDC recipients are 
women and their children. Over 80 percent 
of all single parent households are headed 
by women; one third of these households 
are in poverty. According to Administration 
estimates, 400,000 families would lose all 
AFDC benefits; 258,000 families would have 
their benefits reduced. (These families ac- 
count for one-sixth of all AFDC families.) 
Not only will these families lose all, or part 
of their AFDC families, but many of them 
will lose Medicaid benefits, as well, because 
they live in states where eligibility for Med- 
icaid is predicated on eligibility for cash as- 
sistance. 

Comment: The vast majority of AFDC re- 
cipients have incomes lower than the cur- 
rent poverty level. Reducing AFDC benefits, 
as proposed, would reduce program expendi- 
tures; however, some savings would be offset 
by increase in the cost of other programs, 
namely food stamps and subsidized housing. 

Through these changes, the Administra- 
tion aims to determine welfare needs more 
accurately, reduce fraud and abuse, elimi- 
nate payments to higher income families, 
and improve incentives to work. The pro- 
posed reductions, however, will not neces- 
sarily accomplish these objectives without 
drastically affecting the well-being of many 
women and children. 

Presumably, the persons forced off the 
AFDC rolls are to enter the workforce. It is 
worth noting that almost 40 percent of all 
poverty-level female headed families with 
no husbands present had some work experi- 
ence in 1979. The large majority of these 
women (69%) were service workers, includ- 
ing private household workers, or clerical 
and sales workers. 

The money that these women earned was 
obviously inadequate to support them and 
their families, or they would not be poor. It 
is unrealistic to expect that many women 
will be able to offset a loss of AFDC benefits 
by additional earnings. Some may be able to 
increase the number of hours worked, but 
the low-paying occupations in which most 
of them work offer little opportunity for 
economic advancement. Moreover, employ- 
ment opportunities for non-working pover- 
ty-level female householders are typically 
slim. These women tend to have few job-re- 
lated skills; should they be able to find em- 
ployment, it will be largely in unskilled and 
low-paying occupations. 

The “workfare” requirement will do little, 
if anything, to promote the private-sector 
employability of those AFDC recipients who 
lack education and skills. There is no evi- 
dence that work relief programs have facili- 
tated a significant transfer to paid employ- 
ment. Rather, this requirement is regarded 
by many as a punishment for receiving 
AFDC benefits. 

MEDICAID (IN FUNCTION 550) 


Medicaid, a joint federal and state pro- 
gram, is designed to provide medical assist- 
ance to low-income persons who cannot 
afford medical care. States must extend eli- 
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gibility to recipients of cash benefits from 
AFDC and SSI. In addition, they may pro- 
vide Medicaid assistance to other groups. 
Eligibility criteria and services are state-de- 
termined; hence, there is wide variability 
among states in Medicaid programs. 

The Administration proposes to place a 
cap on future increases in federal Medicaid 
outlays. Federal expenditures for 1981 
would fall $100 million below the current es- 
timate for 1981. Expenditures would be in- 
creased by five percent in 1982 and thereaf- 
ter adjusted according to cost-of-living in- 
creases. States would be permitted to 
change reimbursement levels and modify 
criteria for eligibility and the range of serv- 
ices, 


Impact on women 


The cap on federal Medicaid expenditures 
will shift much of the burden for medical 
care to states and localities. About half of 
the states now face deficits in Medicaid pro- 
grams. Thus, there seems to be little doubt 
that states and cities will be forced to tight- 
en eligibility requirements and cut back on 
services. 

Women and their children will be hard hit 
by cuts in Medicaid. Older women may 
suffer greatly. In 1979— 

61 percent of all Medicaid recipients—or 
11 million people—were women; 

34 percent of all Medicaid recipients were 
under age 15; 

36 percent of all households covered by 
Medicaid were headed by a female with no 
spouse present. Another 19 percent were 
nonfamily households headed by a woman; 

Females 65 and older comprise 6 percent 
of the total population, but 12 percent of 
the Medicaid population. About 2.1 million 
Medicaid recipients were older females; 

Nursing home care is the largest single 
health liability for older persons (AARP/ 
NRTA). If long-term care costs are cut, the 
impact on older women, who comprise the 
large majority of the nursing home popula- 
tion, may be especially severe. Medicaid 
covers about 60 percent of the daily expend- 
itures for nursing home care. (About 40 per- 
cent of all Medicaid expenditures go for 
nursing home care.) 

Comment: Low-income persons will still 
require medical care, even with a cut-back in 
services. Currently, the medical needs of the 
indigent are not being met, and the inade- 
quacy of care will be greater if states are 
unable to compensate for reduced federal 
expenditures. Medicaid presently serves just 
39 percent of the population living below 
the poverty level. Only 34 percent of all 
older females living in poverty are covered 
by Medicaid. 

If states introduce more restrictive eligi- 
bility criteria, the working poor may be 
most affected. At the present time, only 21 
percent of the population with incomes be- 
tween 100 and 125 percent of the poverty 
level are covered by Medicaid. Many of 
these are the working poor. Should states 
decide to provide Medicaid services only to 
recipients of public assistance, persons in 
this income range could lose their Medicaid 
benefits. It is unlikely that they would be 
able to afford adequate medical care on 
their own. 

The impact of the proposed Medicaid cuts 
should also be considered in the context of 
proposed cuts in AFDC, which are discussed 
elsewhere in this paper. It is women who 
will be most drastically affected by the 
double whammy of losing AFDC benefits 
and, as a result, also losing Medicaid bene- 
fits. 
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The long-term costs of Medicaid cuts do 
not appear to have been considered by the 
Administration. Future demands on medical 
services can be expected if indigent people 
do not receive prompt and preventive medi- 
cal attention. Such costs may more than 
offset the Medicaid savings. 


FOOD STAMPS (IN FUNCTION 600) 


Food Stamps subsidize the food purchases 
of households that have a net income below 
the poverty level and assests of less than 
$1500. The Administration proposes, among 
other changes, to lower the gross income eli- 
gibility to 130 percent of the poverty level, 
reduce food stamp allotments for those fam- 
ilies whose children get free school lunches, 
and use monthly and retrospective account- 
ing. Some 2 to 3 million people (400,000 to 
600,000 families by CBO estimates) may be 
dropped from the food stamp rolls if these 
proposals are enacted. 


Impact on women 


Six out of 10 food stamp households are 
headed by women, many of whom are elder- 
ly. Women would thus be clearly affected by 
food stamp reductions. For example, house- 
holds with school-aged children, 5 to 18— 
which would lose more in benefits than 
most other groups—account for over half of 
all recipient households, according to the 
latest census figures. These households are 
generally headed by females with no hus- 
band present. 


CHILD NUTRITION (IN FUNCTION 600) 


Child nutrition programs include the na- 
tional school lunch programs, the breakfast 
program, the special milk program, child 
care and summer feeding programs, and spe- 
cial nutrition programs. The Administration 
proposes eliminating or substantially cut- 
ting most federal child nutrition programs. 


Impact on women 


As many as 700,000 women may be elimi- 
nated from Women, Infant and Child (WIC) 
programs that provide food packages to 
pregnant low-income women, infants and 
children. (100,000 women are currently on 
the waiting list for WIC programs.) 

About 1.6 million children may be affected 
by the reductions in the national school 
lunch programs. (Another 360,000 would be 
affected by cuts in the breakfast program.) 
This cut may also have a disproportionately 
heavy impact on women. Households with a 
female head and no husband present com- 
prise 26 percent of all households but 48 
percent of all households with a free or re- 
duced price school lunch. Reducing subsi- 
dies for school lunches will force an increase 
in school lunch prices. According to the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition, the working poor 
who qualify for reduced price lunches would 
have to pay 60 cents per lunch instead of 20 
cents. Many households, especially those 
with several children, may not be able to 
afford this increase. 

Comment: Reducing outlays for meal pro- 
grams has short-, and long-term conse- 
quences. In the short-run, there may be 
hungry and undernourished children. The 
consequences may be especially evident in 
the long run, when the costs of providing 
medical care to the inadequately nourished, 
particularly those dropped from WIC pro- 
grams, become evident. 


FUEL ASSISTANCE (IN FUNCTION 600) 


The Administration proposes consolidat- 
ing funding for energy assistance into a 
block grant and cutting the budget by 25 
percent. This cut would reduce average fuel 
assistance benefits at a time when energy 
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costs are soaring. The full impact of these 
revisions depends largely on how states re- 
spond and may, therefore, vary significantly 
among the states. 


The National Urban Coalition warns of an 
increase in the number of households with 
utility bills greater than their monthly 
income during heating months. The conse- 
quences of this development could be dis- 
astrous, especially among the elderly who 
risk hypothermia from the cold. 


Impact on women 

The Fuel Assistance Program was de- 
signed to help the poor meet their heating 
needs; because 58 percent of all households 
below the poverty level are headed by fe- 
males with no spouse present, any reduction 
in fuel assistance could be expected to 
affect women disproportionately. How many 
fuel assistance recipients are women, howev- 
er, is not known. 


TRIBUTE TO VERY REV. 
INNOCENT LOTOCKY 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay tribute to the Very Reverend 
Innocent Lotocky, OSBM, whom Pope 
John Paul II has named bishop of the 
Ukrainian Rite Catholic Diocese of 
Chicago. Bishop Lotocky was conse- 
crated on March 1, 1981, in Rome, 
Italy. 


Bishop Lotocky was pastor of Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed 
Mary Parish in Hamtramck, Mich., 
and local superior of the order of St. 
Basil the Great, OSBM, since 1962. He 
now serves from the diocese seat in 
Chicago; the Diocese of Chicago in- 
cludes the State of Michigan and ex- 
tends westward to the coast. 


Bishop Lotocky was born November 
3, 1915, in Ukraine. He studied for the 
priesthood at the Basilian Monastery 
in Krechov, Ukraine; at Krystynopol, 
Ukraine; and in Czechoslovakia, where 
he was ordained in 1940. He completed 
his doctoral dissertation in Vienna in 
1945. 


Since his arrival in the United States 
in 1946, Bishop Lotocky has served as: 
Master of novices, provincial superior 
of the American province, and as a 
parish pastor in New York and Chica- 
go. 


I know the American people, includ- 
ing the nearly 1 million Ukrainian 
Rite Catholics in the United States 
and the approximately 15,000 in the 
Detroit area, will join me in extending 
sincere congratulations and warmest 
wishes for well-being.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ECONOMICS WITHOUT HUMAN- 
ITY EQUALS RETRENCHMENT 


HON. ANTHONY TOBY MOFFETT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
think I speak for a majority of Demo- 
crats when I say we are willing to 
accept the magnitude of the cuts rec- 
ommended by President Reagan. The 
outstanding difficulty we have with 
his program, however, is that some of 
the cuts are immensely difficult to jus- 
tify on the basis of cost effectiveness 
or basic social justice. We believe it is 
possible and appropriate to shape a 
budget which satisfies the test of cost- 
benefit analysis and which is consist- 
ent with the dictum of St. Matthew: 
That you have done unto the least of 
these, my brother, you have done unto me. 


The Reagan budget removes some of 
the inequitable subsidies from the 
Federal budget—attacking farm price 
supports, advocating highway, airport, 
and bargeway user fees, and the like. 
We will all benefit from this shift in 
philosophy. Other cuts do not stand 
up well to even the most casual exami- 
nations. One example: 

President Reagan seeks to cut the 
women, infants, and children’s pro- 
gram which provides a pregnant, 
needy woman with_$395 per year of 
nutritional supplements. The alterna- 
tive, of course, is spending $500 per 
day for hospital monitoring of low 
birth weight babies, whose conditions 
are caused by mothers whose diets are 
inadequate. 

Regrettably, the Reagan budget has 
singled out the poor and the most vul- 
nerable in a variety of areas—low- 
income energy assistance, health care 
for the poor, the nutrition programs— 
where Government service represents 
both compassion by the Nation and a 
wise social investment in the future. 
These programs often represent the 
difference between an individual living 
on the margin, and his complete disap- 
pearance as a contributor to society. 

The Reagan budget, once you get 
past the philosophical overlay, is a re- 
trenchment on our commitment to 
those people. It is economics without 
humanity, cuts which will haunt us in 
the months and years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most elo- 
quent analyses of the Reagan budget 
appeared last Sunday in the New York 
Times. I urge the Members from both 
parties to read these thoughtful com- 
ments. We can find true fat in the 
budget without the massive retreat 
called for by the Reagan/Stockman 
doctrine. I hope we have the heart and 
decency to rearrange the priorities 
contained therein: 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 29, 19811 
CHARITY 


What has Ronald Reagan declared war 
on? If, as first appeared, the enemy is 
America’s economic straits, then many of 
us, suspending neutrality or partisanship, 
are willing to enlist. But increasingly we're 
dogged by the suspicion that he also has an- 
other enemy in mind: the philosophy of 
social justice this country has evolved over 
the last 50 years. 

“I don't think people are entitled to any 
services,” says Budget Director Stockman. 
Martin Anderson, the President’s chief do- 
mestic adviser, says, “People are quite 
benevolent. That’s good. But it’s quite a dif- 
ferent thing for people to demand that they 
have a right to a certain amount of income 
or services.” And elsewhere the Administra- 
tion says that services chopped out of the 
Federal budget can be supplied by the 
states, or business or volunteers. 

In other words, there is no such thing as 
social obligation. There is only charity— 
someone else's charity. If that is the Admin- 
istration’s philosophy, it deserves to be de- 
nounced. 

First, some semantic business. Standing 
alone, the budgeteers’ word “entitlements” 
certainly does sound arrogant. The poor are 
not constitutionally entitled to any services 
they deem necessary. But there are some 
things people should not have to beg for. 

Food, for instance, or safe housing, or a 
lawyer when there’s trouble. Would Mr. 
Stockman or Mr. Anderson deny a sick 
person access to a hospital emergency 
room? Surely not. Is that an entitlement to 
medical services? Call it what you will. 

Americans are a generous people, exceed- 
ingly generous. Carl Bakal has written that 
our collective private philanthropy comes to 
about $180 a day for each man, woman and 
child in the nation. In Canada, it’s $35. 
There is a vast role for private philanthro- 
py; there may even be a case for enlarging 
it. Maybe, when Federal job programs are 
chopped back, industry could help pick up 
the slack. Maybe, when funding for legal 
services is eviscerated, private law firms 
could step in. Maybe. But two problems get 
in the way. 

If this idea of charity, of supplanting Fed- 
eral social justice with private voluntary 
action, is sincere, then why does the Admin- 
istration not pursue it? 

The genial host, corporate persuader and 
Great Communicator in the White House 
needs no lessons in stimulating the private 
sector. Has he invited the heads of the 100 
biggest companies to the White House to 
encourage them to create a private job pro- 
gram large enough to offset his budget cuts? 
Has he assembled partners from large law 
firms and urged them to provide surrogate 
legal services? 

No. Which raises the suspicion that his 
Administration is much less interested in 
proving theories than in abandoning social 
welfare altogether. 

Even if the Administration now injected 
action into this theory of voluntarism, it 
would not suffice. 

Deep down, society knows that. Consider 
jobs. Franklin Roosevelt wrote to a friend in 
1934 that “I cannot say so out loud yet, but 
I hope to be able to substitute work for 
relief.” In 1965, Lyndon Johnson and Henry 
Ford II launched their then-celebrated, 
soon-forgotten JOBS program. Richard 
Nixon, Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter all 
had similar ideas. One after another, under 
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the pressure of this merger or that re- 
trenchment, they disappeared. 

But assume that a voluntary jobs program 
could work. How much more can voluntar- 
ism do, generally? Federal spending consti- 
tutes three-fourths of the total spent for 
social welfare. Even if Mr. Reagan could mo- 
bilize every one of the 800,000-odd charita- 
ble institutions, he could not begin to 
replace Government's role in providing serv- 
ices that help people ranging from alcohol- 
ics to lactating mothers. 

The Federal Government has undertaken 
so many services because society has 
learned that the states alone cannot combat 
hunger, that volunteers alone cannot pro- 
vide minimal medical care. Society has 
turned to the Federal Government because 
it is the logical place to address such needs, 
through the organization of voluntary pro- 
grams like VISTA, or the Foster Grandpar- 
ent program that Mrs. Reagan has taken to 
heart. 

That Washington is the logical place 
doesn’t mean it is necessarily efficient, or ef- 
fective, or even humane. But to say “no en- 
titlements,” or let the states do it,” or “let 
the private sector do it” is a barely var- 
nished way of saying Don't do it.“ And 
that is not a war against inflation. It is a 
war against the poor.e 


STEELHEAD TROUT 
PROTECTION ACT 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce legislation designed 


to protect steelhead trout, one of the 
great game fish in the United States. 
Several States have traditionally rec- 
ognized the tremendous game fish 
characteristics and recreational value 
of steelhead. These States currently 
ban the commercial harvest of steel- 
head trout and require that such fish 
be taken only with sport fishing equip- 
ment. Such a prohibition formerly was 
in effect in the Pacific Northwest. In 
1974, United States v. Washington, the 
so-called Boldt decision, changed that. 
This decision made it possible for Indi- 
ans to net between 45,000 to 55,000 
steelhead commercially—thus denying 
sportsmen the right to sport fish for 
this exciting game fish. 

I believe the Federal Government 
has an obligation to address this situa- 
tion. Congress, in enacting the Black 
Bass Act, intended to assist the States 
in the enforcement of States statutes 
which prohibit the commercial taking 
of any species of game fish. 

These Federal court decisions, allow- 
ing the commercial netting of steel- 
head trout by the tribes have had 
detrimental effects on sport fishing, 
on the economy of the affected States, 
and on the ability of those States to 
manage the species effectively and 
uniformly. 

That is why I today am introducing 
the Steelhead Trout Protection Act. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


This legislation allows a State to 
prohibit the commercial taking of 
steelhead both on and off Indian reser- 
vations, so that all fishermen are 
treated in a like manner. It also allows 
a State to enter into a written agree- 
ment with an Indian tribe to establish 
different regulations as to the taking 
of steelhead by tribal members on res- 
ervation land, thus giving the States 
the flexibility to allow Indian fishing 
for ceremonial and subsistence pur- 
poses. 

The Indian tribes are given the au- 
thority to license sport fishermen who 
wish to fish for steelhead on the 
tribes’ Indian trust land or in waters 
within the exterior boundary of the 
tribes’ reservation. They also are given 
authority to enforce regulations on 
tribal lands. The tribes, however, 
would not be allowed to regulate the 
taking of steelhead in a manner incon- 
sistent with State law. 

This legislation is not intended to 
work a hardship on tribal fishermen. 
The rights of tribes to license and 
manage fees to sports fishermen on 
Indian lands may well be more valua- 
ble-to the tribes than the current com- 
mercial fishery for steelhead. 

The U.S. Court of Claims has been 
given exclusive jurisdiction to hear 
any cases based on any alleged taking 
of Indian treaty rights. Any such 
claim resulting from this legislation 
may be filed by an affected Indian 
treaty tribe. In considering the value 
of such a claim for compensation, the 
Court of Claims shall reduce the value 
of any commercial fishery by the new 
right to license sports fishermen. 

I believe the tradeoff for tribes will 
adequately compensate them. This 
legislation is fair, and is designed to 
protect one of our great natural fish 
resources. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
this effort.e 


THE SUFFERING REFUGEES 
HON. MIKE LOWRY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I joined a number 
of my colleagues in addressing the 
problem of violence in El Salvador. 
Today, I would like to say a few words 
about some of the victims of the vio- 
lence. Much has been said about the 
more than 10,000 deaths in El Salva- 
dor in 1980. That figure is, indeed, 
shocking and tragic. It is shocking and 
tragic that every day more people are 
killed—that the war has not stopped 
even if we do not read about it as 
often as we used to. 

Regrettably, there are thousands 
more victims of the violence in El Sal- 
vador. These men, women, and chil- 
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dren—young and old—live with the 
memories of their lost family members 
and of their former ways of life. Re- 
ports of 80,000 to 110,000 within El 
Salvador are heard. In addition, some 
300,000 Salvadorans have fled to Hon- 
duras in the past 2 years. These people 
tell of villages being burned, people 
being tortured, homes destroyed, 
family members being hunted. The 
number of people involved and the 
conditions upon which they are forced 
to exist wrenches the hearts of all of 
us. 


Assessing guilt is not my aim here. 
Often drawing attention to a problem 
in a graphic way can serve as a cata- 
lyst for change. Surely, our sending 
military arms and advisers is not im- 
proving the plight of these people— 
nor is it drawing them any closer to a 
resumption of their former lives. 


This tragic situation is addressed in 
the following article from the April 
1981, World Press Review which I 
would like to add to my comments. 


THE SUFFERING REFUGEES—A WAR'S 
FORGOTTEN VICTIMS 


(By Luiz Fernando Emediato) 


Dulce Nombre de Maria may never forget 
the scene of her father’s death: his chest 
torn open, the blood flowing, and her 
mother screaming. Dulce Nombre de Maria 
(Sweet Name of Mary) is barely five years 
old, but she might as well have lived a cen- 
tury in hell. At a wretched refugee center in 
San Salvador operated by the Roman 
Catholic Church, she doesn’t react when 
one of the 500 other children calls her over 
to play. Dulce's mother, in the strong voice 
of a woman hardened by suffering, recalls 
how her husband was tortured for hours 
before he died. 

These are innocent victims of war—wives, 
young children, and aged parents of guerril- 
las. Some of them are peasants chased off 
their lands. After roaming the countryside, 
fleeing war and death, they have found the 
weak protection of the Church. Because El 
Salvador is not officially at war these desti- 
tute people are not eligible for aid from in- 
ternational institutions such as the United 
Nations. 

Diplomats estimate that there are 100,000 
to 110,000 war refugees in El Salvador. The 
Government puts the number at 80,000, 
about half of whom are being helped by the 
Red Cross. The rest are either under the 
protection of the Church or still wandering. 
In the past two years 300,000 Salvadorans 
have fled to Honduras. But the most perse- 
cuted group—some 4,000 who are linked, re- 
lated, or sympathetic to the guerrillas—are 
still in San Salvador, under protection of 
the Ecumenical Salvadoran Association for 
Humanitrian Service and Aid, a Church 
agency. 

Theirs is the country’s major refugee 
center, located in the San José de la Mon- 
tana seminary, until recently the seat of the 
Archdiocese of San Salvador. Now the Apos- 
tolic Administrator, Don Arturo Rivera y 
Damas, has moved elsewhere, causing fear 
among the refugees because the bishop’s 
presence had assured them a degree of pro- 
tection. Every morning and afternoon Gov- 
ernment agents or right-wing commandos 
appear at the gates to see if they recognize 
any of the new arrivals. 
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The first group of refugees came to the 
seminary in March 1980. They were wel- 
comed by Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo 
Romero, who was assassinated seventeen 
days later. He is venerated as a saint, and 
his tomb in the cathedral is covered with 
notes thanking him for miraculous cures 
and divine favors. The number of refugees 
at the seminary began to grow after Msgr. 
Romero's death and has continued to swell 
in direct proportion to repression by the 
Armed Forces and the paramilitary groups, 
principally in rural areas. 

Some twenty babies have been born in the 
seminary—without medical assistance be- 
cause doctors who used to care for the refu- 
gees ended their service after right-wing 
vigilantes killed one of them and threatened 
the others. There is no medicine, and chil- 
dren suffer from diarrhea, worms, measles, 
chickenpox, colds, and mycosis. There is 
rarely any milk; only beans. There is no 
running water, and there are no beds. 

A member of the Church's refugee agency 
reports, “So far only three countries have 
sent help—England, Holland, and Germany. 
Some private institutions, such as Caritas 
and the World Council of Churches, have 
also helped. But we need more aid, especial- 
ly food and medicine.” There is little hope 
for relief unless a state of civil war is de- 
clared. 

A Church volunteer reports that the refu- 
gee centers have been raided. She recalls 
that the President of the military-civilian 
junta, in a radio speech, called the centers 
“sanctuaries for subversives.“ Then, she 
says, they came and dragged away a refu- 
gee—just a boy—and beat the priest who 
tried to protect him. The boy was found 
dead later.“ 

The guerrillas’ offensive, which began in 
January, split the Salvadoran Church in 
two. The most prudent Church officials 
pulled back, while the boldest formed the 
Msgr. Romero People’s Church Coordinat- 
ing Committee (CONIP), which the junta 
subsequently accused of being in league 
with leftist guerrillas. Only after consider- 
able prodding does Don Rivera y Damas 
talk about the split. “If we remain divided,” 
he says, “we end up helping those who seek 
a disunited Church.” 

He will not venture a guess concerning the 
outcome of the bloody conflict between the 
Left, the Right, and the Government. But 
he is sure of one thing: Although the guer- 
rilla offensive was ineffective, it wasn't de- 
feated. The violence will continue with 
widespread sacrifice and suffering. As long 
as there is injustice there cannot be 
peace.“ 


ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT 
AND TARGETED TAX CUTS 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, a great 
debate is taking place today across our 
Nation about the efficacy of targeted 
tax cuts designed to aid the develop- 
ment of small- and medium-sized firms 
in distressed areas. I recently reintro- 
duced a refined version of my bill, 
H.R. 390—the Job Expansion and 
Urban Development Act of 1981, 
which is one of the targeted ap- 
proaches being discussed. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Underlying the targeting strategy is 
the belief that while broad-based, 
across-the-board tax incentives are 
needed to speed investment and in- 
crease productivity in our business 
community as a whole, at the same 
time we must provide special, supple- 
mental incentives to meet the special 
needs of our older central cities. 

However, of the various bills intro- 
duced to achieve this targeting effect 
all mainly address the need for tax 
code changes. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent, as this debate unfolds, 
that this approach is too narrow and 
ignores the dynamics of enterprise de- 
velopment. 

Deregulation and tax reduction 
alone cannot spur enterprise develop- 
ment in distressed areas. Deregulation 
and tax reduction alone cannot and 
should not entirely replace urban eco- 
nomic development programs designed 
to provide funds for infrastructure 
and up-front capital for the purchase 
of plant and equipment and for work- 
ing capital. 

Targeted tax incentives should be a 
supplement to our economic develop- 
ment diet, not the whole meal. 

The Enterprise Development Act of 
1981 (H.R. 2965)—the successor to my 
H.R. 390—which I have introduced 
this week seeks to provide a more bal- 
anced approach to our urban economic 
revitalization efforts. 

Title I of this act would insure the 
continuity of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration’s (EDA) role in 
urban revitalization by consolidating 
the EDA authorities under the Public 


Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965. This consolidation would 


enable EDA to continue its broad 
range of economic development activi- 
ties, patterned after the current title 
IX programs targeted to areas suffer- 
ing from long-term economic deterio- 
ration. 

Under title IX, eligible areas devise a 
local economic development strategy, 
subject to EDA approval. EDA then 
commits itself, in effect, to single or 
multiyear block grant funding to the 
local agency for implementing the 
plan. Title IX works well, as a device 
for targeting limited Federal aid to 
areas of need while giving localities 
control over their destinies. 

The title IX strategy is consistent 
with President Reagan’s belief in both 
the block grant approach and the need 
for returning more responsibility to lo- 
calities. 

From my own experience with a title 
IX effort in Buffalo and western New 
York, I know that this can work. The 
operative agency, the Erie County In- 
dustrial Development Agency, with 
EDA assistance, has created a Region- 
al Development Corp. to conduct a re- 
volving loan program. 

This is geared toward providing fi- 
nancial assistance to growth-oriented 
industrial and high technology firms 
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to help them supplement funding 
from the private marketplace. 

In the Buffalo area, the RDC lever- 
aged $4 million in EDA money, for in- 
stance, to generate $17.2 million in pri- 
vate financing to 22 locally controlled 
small manufacturers. This resulted in 
the retention or creation of 1,038 jobs. 

I believe EDA—particularly in its 
title IX efforts—has proven itself to be 
too valuable an economic development 
tool to totally eliminate, as the admin- 
istration has suggested. However, title 
I of my bill (H.R. 2965) would provide 
a compromise alternative by retaining 
the best EDA tools while scaling down 
its annual budget by more than 50 per- 
cent. 

The funding provided by title I of 
my bill, when coupled with the target- 
ed tax incentives in title II, represent 
a coherent, streamlined approach to 
urban economic revitalization. 

For example, H.R. 2965 also amends 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1980 to encourage small business in- 
vestment companies (SBIC’s) to invest 
in small firms located in targeted job 
expansion zones. SBIC’s can now 
borrow money from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration at a ratio of 3 to 1 
or 4 to 1 public to private dollars. My 
bill would enable them to invest on a 4 
to 1 or 5 to 1 basis, with the SBA co- 
ordinating and monitoring lending to 
smaller firms located within the zones. 

The targeting criteria for establish- 
ing the zones in H.R. 2965 are similar 
to the criteria in H.R. 390, but more 
restrictive. The criteria include levels 
of poverty, unemployment, lag in per 
capita income and job lag. 

The tax portion of H.R. 2965 is iden- 
tical to H.R. 390, except the refined 
version provides an incentive to firms 
which establish employee stock owner- 
ship plans (ESOP’s). Due to various 
tax provisions, ESOP'’s help firms raise 
capital and allow employees to get a 
piece of the action. The net result can 
lead to higher productivity and invest- 
ment. H.R. 2965 allows firms to deduct 
an amount equal to 50 percent of the 
total compensation paid all its employ- 
ees, if such amount is used to purchase 
securities to he held by the ESOP 
trust. 

The other tax incentives included in 
H.R. 2965 would: 

First, stimulate new investment by 
providing increased depreciation al- 
lowances. 

Second, provide a 5-percent invest- 
ment tax credit on new structures 
placed in service by a qualified busi- 
ness in a targeted zone. This will en- 
courage new construction and business 
and development. 

Third, increase the amount of used 
property eligible for the investment 
tax credit from $100,000 to $400,000. 

Fourth, provide for a 25-percent in- 
vestment tax credit on the rehabilita- 
tion of commercial buildings. 
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Fifth, help startup companies 
through a refundable investment tax 
credit of up to $100,000. 

Sixth, expand the present targeted 
jobs tax credit to stimulate training 
and employment of the long-term, 
hard-core unemployed residents of 
economically deteriorated cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe H.R. 2965 is a 
sound, integrated approach to enter- 
prise development in distressed areas. 

The combination of EDA title IX 
seed moneys and the tax incentives 
will go a long way toward providing 
small- and medium-sized firms with 
capital needed for growth and also 
stimulate construction and building re- 
habilitation in our older communities. 

The scenario would result in a not- 
so-vicious circle: Smaller firms and 
startup firms—which generate the 
most new jobs in our economy—will be 
encouraged as funds are made availa- 
ble for infrastructure improvements 
and access to low cost capital loans is 
assured. 

The refundable investment tax will 
immediately improve internal cash 
flow generation. 

As the firms begin to prosper and 
make profits, the other tax incentives 
will encourage investment in new/used 
equipment, new/rehabilitated build- 
ings. Firms will receive a job tax credit 
for hiring additional employees and 
these employees may benefit from 
stock ownership if the firms utilize an 
ESOP to purchase machinery or build- 
ings. 


This package of investment tools in 
H.R. 2965 recognizes the facts of life 
about the birth and maturation of 


business enterprises in distressed 
areas. I believe it offers an important, 
unique and somewhat revolutionary 
approach to one of the most intracta- 
ble problems confronting our Nation— 
revitalizing chronically distressed 
urban areas.@ 


POOR TREATMENT OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES WILL HURT 
REAGAN'S POLICIES 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Sunday’s Washington Post Haynes 
Johnson wrote an exceptionally fine 
column about the misguided Govern- 
ment policies which constantly harass 
top-flight Federal personnel and en- 
courage them to abandon public serv- 
ice. In the President’s efforts to 
combat waste, he gives short shrift to 
the talent that exists already within 
Government—talent which is crucial if 
he hopes to implement his policies. 

I include the Haynes Johnson 
column in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues. It gives us some- 
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thing to think about as we deal with 
issues affecting Federal employees in 
this Congress, and cuts through the 
simplistic rhetoric that we hear so 
often. 

The article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 29, 1981] 


EMPLOYE FRUSTRATION DRAINING BEST 
BRAINS OUT oF GOVERNMENT 
(By Haynes Johnson) 

We've been through waste and fraud 
week, another president’s attempt to cap- 
italize on the public’s fed-up feeling about 
government. And, yes, to do something 
about it. 

Ronald Reagan's team says its campaign 
against waste and fraud will be led by a new 
group, “The President’s Council on Integri- 
ty and Efficiency.” Despite that stern Prus- 
sian-like title, the effort is worthy and the 
internal governmental problem real enough. 
But this highly publicized Reagan cam- 
paign, no less than others ordered by his 
presidential predecessors, masks a greater 
form of governmental waste. 

What’s happening inside the government 
today presents a problem worse than waste 
and more serious than fraud. The evidence 
points to a tragic breakdown of the govern- 
ment service itself. If the voices this report- 
er has been hearing recently are correct, the 
nation faces a governmental crisis all the 
more dramatic and damaging because it 
seems so little understood or discussed. 
Even though it has been building for years, 
you don’t hear presidents warning about 
this crisis. They are, you see, part of the 
problem. 

The waste I'm talking about involves the 
loss of many of the government's best 
people; the crisis comes from the deteriora- 
tion of morale and rising frustration at all 
levels of the U.S. workforce. 

Last week the president of the largest 
union representing federal employes talked 
openly about a confrontational mood among 
his membership that could lead to wildcat 
strikes and slowdowns throughout the gov- 
ernment. Even top management officials are 
discussing the possibility of forming execu- 
tive unions. A sense of anger and anxiety 
comes through conversations with govern- 
ment employes of both high and low rank. 
And the flow of talent out of the govern- 
ment continues. 

Stop any top U.S. official on the streets of 
Washington these days, one of them says, 
and ask when that person will complete the 
25 years of service making him eligible for 
early retirement. He'll immediately tell 
you, not down to the year or the month— 
but to the exact day,” this official remarks. 
“I think the government is heading down 
the road to a disaster. Within fivd years the 
group of supergrade people that are now 
betweeen the ages of 50 and 60 will all be 
gone. The best of them are gone 
already....The next president of the 
United States will turn to his top govern- 
ment people and say, Do this,’ and he'll 
find no one able to get it done.” 

That respected official, who entered gov- 
ernment service under Eisenhower, found 
himself rather startled at the apocalyptic 
tone of his remarks, “but I just can’t find 
any cause to feel other than deeply dis- 
mayed today.” In that, he seems sadly typi- 
cal of many others. 

From New Year’s Day through the first 
week in March, the federal Office of Person- 
nel Management received 38,000 retirement 
papers from federal employes—twice the 
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average monthly rate of retirements, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of National Affairs. 

A government study completed before the 
new year provides disturbing evidence of 
the rapid departure rate in the govern- 
ment’s key managerial echelon—officials 
who oversee two million civilian employes, a 
budget of more than $600 billion, and whose 
decisions have a profound effect on all 
American citizens, 

“The retirement rate for career employes 
at the Executive Level V pay ceiling,” the 
study says, “has increased from 17.6 percent 
of those eligible to retire during the 12 
months ending in March 1978 to an aston- 
ishing 57.1 percent during the 12 months 
ending in March 1980.“ 

Not even the dullest set of statistics about 
federal retirements can cloak an ominous 
trend—unless, that is, you are among those 
who believe all U.S. bureaucrats are as bad 
as recent presidential candidates have de- 
picted them and think the answer to the 
woes of govenment is to dismantle it all. 

The problem inside the government ex- 
tends into every area of the workforce. “The 
bottom line is morale is very low and frus- 
tration is very high,” says Kenneth Blay- 
lock, national president of the American 
Federation of Government Employes, the 
largest federal workers’ union. Govern- 
ment employes—and that includes manag- 
ers—feel they've been kicked and kicked and 
kicked. 

.. Now they're forced to pay the price 
again with a 4.8 percent pay raise in a time 
of 12 percent inflation and cuts in retire- 
ment benefits.” 

His point about pay and benefits touches 
a sore nerve among all federal employes. A 
special commission that recently completed 
a study of executive government salaries 
found a direct link between low pay and in- 
creasing difficulties of attracting and retain- 
ing outstanding people for top U.S. posi- 
tions. 

The commission also found that salaries 
of key U.S. officials in the three branches of 
government have fallen dramatically behind 
the corresponding managerial groups in pri- 
vate business. In addition, in most cases 
Congress has not allowed annual increases 
called for in a salary-cost-of-living act for 
top officials, placing those people sigificant- 
ly behind what they had promised legally. 
“The resulting compression of salaries,” the 
commission adds, “has created the anoma- 
lous situation in which up to seven tiers of 
management are now being paid identical 
salaries.” 

The complaints about pay and benefits 
are real enough, but the grievances within 
the government are more serious than eco- 
nomic issues—and they go beyond the 
present emotional state of fears, rumors and 
resentments spurred by the Reagan admin- 
istration’s blueprint for federal hiring 
freezes, pay caps, reductions in force and 
slashing or junking of government programs 
and agencies. Another top U.S. official, 
whose work has drawn praise from a 
number of presidents, both Democrat and 
Republican, and who is now highly placed 
within the White House operation, says we 
are approaching the end of “a decade of de- 
spondency for bureaucrats.” He fears the 
period ahead could worsen. 

Ronald Reagan was not the first candi- 
date to run against the bureaucracy and 
then have to lead it as president. Richard 
Nixon and Jimmy Carter sounded similar 
themes, and encountered similar problems 
in power. Reagan’s presidential task is even 
more delicate, for it is his fate to preside 
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over the government at a time when respect 
for public officials has declined even further 
and the concept of public service continues 
to generate greater expressions of public 
cynicism. 

Reagan’s gifts for conciliation and leader- 
ship will be put to a critical test in his han- 
dling of the federal workforce. He can at- 
tempt to inspire it and begin rebuilding a 
national sense of public-service or he can 
witness a further disintegration in an al- 
ready dispirited federal establishment. 
Before Reagan took office, a veteran bu- 
reaucrat, Bertrand M. Harding, who headed 
the National Civil Service League, said he 
hoped the new president and his people 
would put aside all their campaign rhetoric 
about “faceless bureaucrats.” As he said, 
"for better or worse, these ‘faceless’ persons 
belong to the president and for the moment 
are all the glue he has to keep the govern- 
ment together.” 

The danger is the glue is coming un- 
stuck. 


LANTOS LAUDS CARPENTER’'S 
BRAVERY 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, America 
is shocked and saddened by the sense- 
less violence which continues in our 
political process. As an American by 
choice, I recognize the need for acces- 
sible leadership. But, this type of vio- 
lence undermines the very pillars 
which support our democratic form of 
government. I join with my colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle in a call to 
eliminate this cancer on the American 
soul. 

There is an actor in this tragedy 
who played a heroic role in subduing 
the would-be assassin. He is a man 
who deserves our. thoughts and 
prayers as he remains hospitalized in 
Georgetown University Hospital. I am 
speaking of Mr. Alfred Antonucci, a 
citizen who demonstrated tremendous 
courage in the confusion of Monday's 
events. Mr. Antonucci is a decent 
American who has worked in the labor 
movement since the thirties. He is a 
man committed to his country and to 
his union. As the business agent and 
president of Carpenters Local 1750, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, he knows the reali- 
ties of life as a hard working citizen. 
On Monday he demonstrated the most 
noble aspects of the American charac- 
ter. 

I would urge all of my colleagues to 
join with me in applauding the cour- 
age of this fine citizen. For those of us 
who may not be aware of the actions 
of Mr. Antonucci, I enclose the follow- 
ing article from the Wednesday morn- 
ing edition of the New York Times: 

Man Wno TACKLED Suspect Is ILL 

Wasuincton, March 31.—Alfred Anton- 

ucci, an Ohio labor official who was appar- 


ently among the first people to tackle John 
W. Hinckley Jr., the man charged with the 
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attack on President Reagan, was hospital- 
ized with severe chest pains two hours after 
the incident. 

Mr. Antonucci, who was in fair condition 
today at Georgetown University Hospital, is 
a 68-year-old carpenter from the Garfield 
Heights section of Cleveland and a member 
of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

Eileen Antonucci, his daughter-in-law, 
said in a telephone interview from Aurora, 
Ohio, that Mr. Antonucci had said that he 
was roughed up in the melee that followed 
the assassination attempt. She said that 
Secret Service agents and local police offi- 
cials later questioned her father-in-law for 
about an hour and a half. 

President Reagan was leaving the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel, where he had spoken 
to the labor union group when he was 
wounded. Mr. Antonucci and a friend had 
arrived at the hotel too late to hear the 
President and were standing outside as Mr. 
Reagan left. 

“He said the guy was standing right in 
front of him with his hands in his pocket,” 
the daughter-in-law said. She said that she 
and her husband, Dominic, first learned 
that Mr. Antonucci had tried to subdue Mr. 
Hinckley from friends who had recognized 
him from television film of the assassina- 
tion attempt. 

“My husband went down to Washington 
this morning.“ she said. “I talked to him at 
11 A.M. while he was at the hospital and he 
said that his father is still very emotional 
every time he starts to talk about it.“ 

Christina Puc, a spokesman for the hospi- 
tal, said Mr. Antonucci was admitted there 
at 5:23 P.M. yesterday after he complained 
of chest pains. 

“He was apparently suffering from cardi- 
ac arrhythmia,” she said, referring to an ir- 
regularity in the rhythm of the heartbeat. 
“He is in fair condition. Only his immediate 
family is permitted to see him.” 

Mr. Antonucei's wife, Joan, who was with 
him at the labor union gathering, visited 
her husband in the hospitaLe 


NATURE OF EL SALVADOR 
GUERRILLAS 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2, 1981, the Washington Star 
printed an article about a small group 
of political prisoners in El Salvador, It 
is poignant in its description of the 
manner in which these people became 
involved in the leftist activity which is 
destroying their country, their homes, 
and their families. 

Becasue I believe it may help put in 
perspective the composition of the 
people against whom the U.S.-aided 
government in El Salvador is warring, 
I would like to call it to the attention 
of my colleagues and hereby submit it 
for consideration today. The underlin- 
ing for emphasis is my own. 
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For SALVADORAN PEASANTS, WAR Is MATTER 
or SURVIVAL 


(By Bernard Diederich) 


They stood on the stage of the auditorium 
of the 4th Brigade, a green-painted camp 
surrounded by new high barbed-wire fence 
and concrete watch-towers in a little barren 
valley misnamed el paraiso, paradise. 

And for these emaciated, barefoot peas- 
ants, many of them suffering from sores 
and illnesses, the camp of the Salvadoran 
military in the Northern Department of 
Chalatenango bordering with Honduras was 
paradise after what they had been through. 

The government said they had been part 
of the leftist movement trying to overthrow 
the government. An officer pointing to the 
dejected looking collection of this country’s 
peasantry, 52 men and women and 30 chil- 
dren, said, “They are guerrillas.” 

The government calls them arrepentidos, 
repenters, and a local newspaper said they 
had surrendered at La Reina, a small town 
in the hills a dozen miles away, because 
they were “tired of fleeing in the mountains 
after their leaders had abandoned them.” 

The peasants on the stage tell a story of 
this guerrilla war. Their concern was sheer 
survival, they insist. Unfortunately for 
many, the way in which they choose to sur- 
vive often is translated into a political affili- 
ation without any idea of its ideological con- 
tent. They are pressured by right and left. 
Some, like the people on the stage, become 
tired of fleeing and give up. 

Peasants on both political sides move 
from village to village seeking shelter and 
food until there is no longer any place to go. 
None of these people on the stage appeared 
to be politicized. Each said in a quiet voice. 
“We just want peace and work.” 

Victor America, 34, looked 50. “I had 
hardly any land. I just grew a little corn.” 
His wife with vacant eyes nursed their sev- 
enth child and said in a hardly audible 
voice, “The subversives, they took the last 
of our corn. We have nothing.” One of her 
daughters had open sores on her head. 

Arturo Mendez Vasquez was silenced by 
his handsome white-haired wife, the mother 
of 10 children, who said, “We just want 
peace, nothing more, just peace.” An officer, 
not unfriendly, even sympathetic, asked a 
young man, a son of Mendez, “You were a 
militiaman, right?” Like most of these peas- 
ants he was quick to please and nodded his 
head. His mother said quietly, “No he 
wasn't.“ 

One old man with calloused hands who 
didn't even know his age said, “We are tired 
of fleeing through the hills and starving. 
The subversives made us cut wood and fetch 
water, and the woman had to make torti- 
llas.” 

A young man said none of them bore arms 
in the hills. “They promised us arms, but 
they didn’t give us any.” Added another 
youth, “Maybe they didn’ trust us.” 

There was no way of knowing whether 
they were telling the truth. The peasants 
have learned that survival can mean saying 
the right thing at the right time. 

Their admitting to be members of the 
BPR told more about their situation. The 
BPR, Revolutionary Popular Bloc, was 
founded in 1975 as a mass organization and 
grew rapidly among trade unions and peas- 
ants. The BPR enjoyed its greatest strength 
in the impoverished countryside, but when 
this non-guerrilla organization, which was 
aided by the Jesuit priests, linked up in the 
late 1970s with the guerrillas to the FPL— 
Popular Liberation Forces—the poor peas- 
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ant members automatically became mem- 
bers of that leftist force. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL 
AIRPORT ACT 


HON. ADAM BENJAMIN, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today to amend 
section 16 of the Federal Airport Act 
of November 25, 1947. 

The Federal Airport Act of 1947 
deeded land to the city of Gary, Ind., 
to be used for airport purposes. The 
Gary airport now proposes to convey a 
portion of its land to the Indiana Toll 
Road Commission for construction of 
the Cline Avenue South Interchange 
which fulfills responsibilities invoked 
by Public Law 95-599 and Public Law 
96-106. 

Section 16 of the 1947 Federal Air- 
port Act provides that the land could 
only be used for airport purposes or it 
would automatically revert to Federal 
ownership. 

This bill releases the city of Gary 
from that condition and authorizes 
the Secretary of Transportation to ap- 
prove conveyance of the land to the 
Indiana Toll Road Commission.@ 


U.S. DEPORTATION OF EL 
SALVADORANS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


e Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, despite the efforts of many 
of us here in Congress, this adminis- 
tration continues to send military aid 
to the junta of El Salvador. Thus, we 
are, in effect, aiding the continuation 
of the violence there. 

Many El Salvadorans have been flee- 
ing that violence torn country, cross- 
ing the borders into neighboring Hon- 
duras, and also coming north to the 
United States. Instead of empathizing 
with their plight, the United States 
has seen fit to deport them, without 
due process, back to the very circum- 
stances they fled. 

I urge my colleagues to review the 
following article and to consider their 
actions should they be confronted 
with a similar situation: 

{From the Newsletter of the Religious Task 
Force on El Salvador, January-February 
1981) 

SALVADORANS IN DANGER OF DEPORTATION 

Human rights activists share increasing 
concern over the plight of illegal Salva- 
doran refugees who have fled political re- 
pression. At least 500,000 undocumented 
Salvadoran aliens are now living in the 
United States with new arrivals daily. Most 
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of these refugees are landless peasants who 
have exchanged “plows for mops and trays” 
as they perform service jobs in areas around 
Washington, DC, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is engaged in a concerted effort 
to deport these people back to their vio- 
lence-torn country. 

As evidence of internal political repression 
mounts, pressure has been exerted upon the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
the State Department to grant these refu- 
gees “extended voluntary departure” status. 
On April 24, members of Congress wrote 
acting Secretary of State Warren Christo- 
pher that he “advise the Attorney General 
and the Commission of Immigration to halt 
the deportation of Salvadoran nationals 
until stability returns to that suffering 
country.” 

The State Department’s response was to 
praise the moderate, reformist military 
dominated junta and to state that “special 
treatment can not be justified at this time” 
for Salvadorans. 

According to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service Operating Instructions, 
guidelines exist to authorize the extension 
of departure time for aliens when compel- 
ling humanitarian factors would make de- 
portation unconscionable. Consequently, 
persons who receive extended voluntary de- 
parture are entitled to receive work authori- 
zation and certain government benefits. The 
use of this permission, however, has reflect- 
ed how U.S. policy would prefer to view the 
internal strife in other countries, rather 
than a realistic view. For example, Cubans 
who fled to the U.S. in hopes of a better life 
were considered political refugees, while 
Haitians, subject to torture and well-docu- 
mented repression in their country, have 
been treated as refugees and deported. Nica- 
raguans who supported former President 
Somoza received extended time in the U.S. 
while those who fled Somoza’s regime were 
allowed less than a month of asylum here. 

Many of the Salvadorans presently in the 
United States have fled from their country 
to escape possible death for demanding 
social changes—redistribution of the wealth, 
higher wages, and basic human rights. The 
U.S. government continues to deport them 
despite protests of human rights organiza- 
tions and immigration law offices which tes- 
tify that deportees are often taken into cus- 
tody upon their return for questioning and 
face possible arrest or worse by the govern- 
ment. 

It seems clear that U.S. immigration 
policy is being interpretated with geo-politi- 
cal, rather than Humanitarian consider- 
ations, especially since 10,000 Salvadorans 
have been assassinated in the past year. 


VOLUNTEER SPIRIT CHARAC- 
TERIZES SIERRA MADRE IN LI- 
BRARY EXPANSION 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, we 
all express our appreciation to those 
who get funding without the Govern- 
ment’s help. 

As a matter of fact I say “fantastic.” 
When the citizens of Sierra Madre, a 
city in my district, found their library 
to be lacking in size and serving capac- 
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ity, expansion seemed to be the 
answer. But there also seemed to be no 
money to do that. 

When seeking funds for this expan- 
sion they found that, with the passage 
of proposition 13, the amount of 
money available to the library from 
the city was significantly reduced. The 
limited funds that the city does have 
are already allocated to several major 
maintenance projects related to the li- 
brary’s roof and heating/air-condition- 
ing system. 

It became obvious, then, that any 
funds for an expansion program have 
to come from the community itself. 
This was an appropriate approach in 
keeping with the volunteer spirit that 
characterizes Sierra Madre. In fact, 
Sierra Madre’s very first library was 
built in 1887 with $3,000 raised entire- 
ly by voluntary contributions from 40 
families. 

This early library continued to be 
operated by a citizen’s association 
until 1910 when it was turned over to 
the city. The Sierra Madre Room 
Group was organized in 1980 to devel- 
op plans for raising funds to expand 
the library. 

Even with declining budgets, the 
community’s use of the library contin- 
ues to expand. In the past 25 years the 
number of volumes has gone from 
18,000 to 47,000 and periodicals sub- 
scribed to have escalated from 79 to 
180. This current fund drive will make 
it possible to meet present and future 
needs with increased efficiency. 

I am sure that my colleagues will 
join me in applauding the citizens of 
Sierra Madre for their community 
serving efforts. In this time of nation- 
al economic strife with the need of re- 
straint in the growth of tax spending, 
Sierra Madre is a shining example of 
American determination and certainly 
warrants recognition. 


IN SUPPORT OF DR. ERNEST W. 
LEFEVER 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
confirmation of Dr. Ernest W. Le- 
fever’s nomination as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs will be consid- 
ered shortly by the Senate. Support 
for his candidacy is growing. I am 
placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
an endorsement of Dr. Lefever from 
the Committee for a Balanced Human 
Rights Policy, Box 432, Rockville, Md. 
20850, as part of the committee's 
statement of purpose. 

The committee’s statement reads as 
follows: 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The Committee for a Balanced Human 
Rights Policy was established to promote a 
balanced, constructive and responsible 
human rights policy consistent with the in- 
terests of the United States and the Free 
World. 

One of the promises made by President 
Reagan in the course of his campaign was 
that the direction of U.S. foreign policy in 
the area of human rights would be changed. 
Polls had indicated widespread concern by 
the American people that human rights 
considerations had been allowed to influ- 
ence and even determine policy toward 
Third World and allied countries—often in a 
manner inconsistent with U.S. and Free 
World security interests. Questions were 
raised by a substantial segment of the 
American electorate concerning an apparent 
“double standard“ in the application of 
human rights policy. While numerous voices 
were raised—both inside and outside the 
government—in protest of violations in cer- 
tain pro-Western Latin American, African 
and Asian countries, little public outcry was 
heard concerning such outrages as were oc- 
curring in Cambodia, Ethiopia, Cuba, East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union and other 
countries subject to Marxist rule. 

Responding to these concerns, and in ful- 
fillment of the popular mandate he received 
on November 4, 1980, President Reagan has 
designated Dr. Ernest W. Lefever as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs. Dr. Lefever, we 
believe, is fully qualified to restore balance 
in the nation’s human rights policy, and will 
implement policies and programs designed 
to strengthen human rights around the 
world consistent with the freedom and 
independence of the United States and its 
allies. 


DR. LEFEVER: A LIFETIME DEVOTED TO HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Dr. Lefever is founder and president of 
the Ethics and Public Policy Center of 
Washington, D.C., an independent research 
organization. 

He received a B.D. and Ph.D. in Christian 
ethics from Yale University, spent six sum- 
mers as a volunteer in work camps serving 
the needs of slum children in Philadelphia, 
unemployed persons in Kansas and migra- 
tory laborers on the West Coast—long 
before such social and civil rights work 
became fashionable. 

In 1942, he helped relocate the first Japa- 
nese-Americans from a California intern- 
ment center. For three years after World 
War II, he was a field director for the 
World’s YMCA, helping resettle prisoners of 


war. 

In 1948, 1949 and 1966, he visited Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, the Soviet Union, Poland 
and East Germany. Reflecting on his visits 
to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, Dr. 
Lefever has noted “a deplorable tendency in 
America to forget, overlook, or downplay 
the Eastern European victims of Commu- 
nist oppression. For this reason, I favor a 
balanced human rights policy which ad- 
dresses itself in the first instance to the 
most grievous and brutal assaults on human 
dignity and freedom.” 

An ordained minister for 40 years, Dr. Le- 
fever has visited over 85 countries, has writ- 
ten or edited 14 books on morality, ethics 
and foreign policy, and has lectured widely 
at home and abroad. 

DR. LEFEVER’S STATEMENT ON HUMAN RIGHTS, 

MARCH 6, 1981 

I am committed to pursue a vigorous and 

humane foreign policy. Human rights are an 
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inescapable concern in all our foreign policy 
deliberations. Human freedom and dignity 
are most seriously violated by direct and in- 
direct aggression, the imposition of foreign 
control on other people, external subver- 
sion, genocide and terror. Totalitarian Com- 
munist states are the greatest violators of 
the full range of human rights. Soviet-bloc 
regimes not only brutalize their own people, 
but some of them are exporting their re- 
pressive system by subversion and terror- 
ism 


The U.S. Government should use all ap- 
propriate means needed to defend and 
extend freedom, including private persua- 
sion, public condemnation and withholding 
of trade, which may be necessary and con- 
sistent with our security and that of our 
allies. 

We Americans may not always agree on 
methods, but we are united in our commit- 
ment to enlarging the frontiers of freedom 
and respect for human rights around the 
world. 


ANALYSIS OF DR. LEFEVER’S HUMAN RIGHTS 
POLICY 


Dr. Lefever is clearly committed to deep- 
ening and broadening the concept of human 
rights around the world—both among 
friends and adversaries. As the Washington 
Star has accurately pointed out, “Dr. Lef- 
ever considers human rights the heart of 
American foreign policy.” 

However, Dr. Lefever recognizes that their 
are gradations of repressiveness among 
countries, just as there are gradations of 
good and evil. His belief, in accordance with 
that of an overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans, is that the implementation of a 
human rights policy should, first and fore- 
most, be consistent with the freedom and 
independence of the U.S. and its Free World 
allies. 

Consistent with this belief, he has written 
in “Policy Review” that “the greatest threat 
to human rights comes from messianic to- 
talitarian regimes whose brutal grip brooks 
no opposition.” He has written critically of 
the manner in which “human rights activ- 
ists“ have tended to underestimate the to- 
talitarian threat to the West * * *. In their 
preoccupation with the minor abridgement 
of certain rights in authoritarian states, 
they often overlook the massive threat to 
the liberty of millions * * *. It would be a 
great irony if Washington in the name of 
human rights were to adopt a policy that 
would deliver 35 million largely free South 
Koreans into virtual slavery.” 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Lefever's 
adversaries, in their recent statement of op- 
postion to his confirmation, have found this 
balanced and realistic “worldview” a pre- 
mary point of concern and disagreement 
with Dr. Lefever. To wit: 

“Ernest Lefever's opposition to ‘the 
human rights standard’ rests on his convic- 
tion that the greatest threat to peace and 
freedom in the world today comes from 
Soviet-backed totalitarianism.” 

One can only conclude that those adver- 
saries believe that Chile, El Salvador and 
the Republic of the Philippines are the 
“greatest threat to peace and freedom in 
the world today.” 

But Dr. Lefever’s concern about human 
rights extends to countries other than those 
of the Marxist bloc. He concurs fully with 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick that in rela- 
tions with friendly, although authoritarian 
regimes struggling against subversion by to- 
talitarian forces, “U.S. policy could effec- 
tively encourage this process of liberaliza- 
tion and democratization * * * aimed at 
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producing gradual change Such a 
policy, according to Dr. Lefever, should first 
and foremost “advance human rights by 
strengthening our resolve and our resources 
to defend our allies who are threatened by 
totalitarian aggression and subversion:“ sec- 
ondly, should make use of “quiet diplomatic 
channels at appropriate times and places;” 
and, thirdly, through the maintenance of “a 
regional stability conducive to responsible 
political development and mutually benefi- 
cial economic intercourse * * * broaden the 
range of cultural and political choice.” 

In conclusion, it is clear from Dr. Lefever's 
written and spoken statements that he is 
deeply committed to “enlarging the fron- 
tiers of freedom and respect for human 
rights around the world.” That, in doing so, 
he will recognize Soviet-backed totalitarian- 
ism as the most dangerous threat to human 
rights, and that he will seek to liberalize 
and reform regimes allied to us through dip- 
lomatie suasion and joint political and eco- 
nomic intercourse and development. This 
policy, we believe, is one that is balanced, 
consistent with U.S. and Free World inter- 
ests and in accordance with President Rea- 
gan’s commitments and position on human 
rights. 


WE ENDORSE 


The individuals and organizations listed 
below are representative of over 20 million 
Americans concerned with the nation’s 
human rights policy. Many of them trace 
their ancestry to countries presently under 
Marxist totalitarian control, or subject to 
subversion by Soviet-backed forces. Conse- 
quently, they have had a consistent and 
continuous record of interest and advocacy 
of human rights for all peoples suffering 
under repressive regimes. 

It is our belief that Dr. Ernest W. Lefever 
has dedicated his life towards those self- 
same principles of freedom, democracy and 
independence on which this country is 
based. Dr. Lefever, in our opinion, is emi- 
nently qualified to assume the position of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 

We extend our endorsement to Dr. Le- 
fever and urge the Members of the Senate 
to unanimously confirm Dr. Lefever’s ap- 
pointment. 

Dr. Edward Yambrusic—President, Na- 
tional Confederation of American Ethnic 
Groups (17 national groups; 33 National and 
State organizations). 

Dr. Mikulas Ferjencik—President, Czecho- 
slovak National Council of America. 

John Hebling—German American Nation- 
al Congress. 

Istvan Gereben—Executive Secretary, Co- 
ordinating Committee of Hungarian Organi- 
zations in North America (representing 15 
national organizations). 

Dr. Igor Glagolev—Director, Association 
for Cooperation of Democratic Countries. 

Dr. Yuri Olkhovsky—Congress of Russian 
Americans, Inc. 

John J. Kossiak—President, Byelorussian 
Congress Committee of America. 

Dr. John B. Genys—Lithuanian American 
Council, Inc. 

Dimiter Baharoff—President, Bulgarian 
National Front in the U.S. 

Dr. Valentina Kalynyk—President, Ameri- 
cans to Free Captive Nations. 

Gunars Meierovics—American Latvian As- 
sociation in the U.S.A., Inc. 

Cecilia Bros—President, American Ethnic 
League. 

Laszlo Pastor—Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, American Hungarian Federation. 
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Dr. Julian Hutnyk—President, Carpathian 
Alliance. 

Maido Kari—Estonian American National 
Council. 

Rev. Baan Vitez—President, World Feder- 
ation of Hungarian Freedom Fighters. 

Dr. Mychajlo Kushnir—Organization for 
Defense of Four Freedoms for Ukraine. 

Dr. Alexander Ronnet—President, 
mainian American National Congress. 

Albert Karali—President, Coalition for a 
Free Russia. 

M. Karkaj—President, Ukrainian Commit- 
tee of America. 

Dr. George Radojevich—President, Serbi- 
an American Committee. 

Dr. Le Phuoc Sang—President, American 
Coalition of Asian Pacific Organizations. 

Dr. Laszlo Varga—President, Federation 
of Free Hungarian Jurists. 

Prof. Andrew Ehrenkreutz—President, 
North American Studies Center for Polish 
Affairs. 

W. Rostrigin—President, Cossack Ameri- 
can Nationalists in the U.S. 

Dr. Konstanty Hanff—President, “Wolna 
Polska”. 

Quac Vien Bieu—President, Chinese 
American Committee for Social Justice. 

Dr. A. Bonifacie—President, Croatian Na- 
tional Association. 

Dr. Doan Le Phoung Hoang—Secretary 
General, Indochinese American Coalition 
for Human Rights. 

Ulana Mazurkevich—President, 
Rights for Ukraine Committee. 

Dr. Jan Morelewski—Chairman, East Eu- 
ropean Studies Center. 

Dr. E. Paprikoff—President, 
Liberation Front. 

Tibor Helcz—President, Federation of 
Hungarian Former Political Prisoners. 

Horst Ulich—President, East German As- 
sociation of the U.S. 

Joseph Bosilvich—Chairman, 
Human Rights Committee. 

Prof. Brutus Coste—President, 
About Romania Committee. 

Dr. Buong Phuc Hung—President, Viet- 
namese National Front for Restoration of 
Vietnam. 

Dr. Nguyah Huynh—President, Vietnam- 
ese American Coalition for Democratic 
Values. 

Laszlo Sirchich—Chairman, National 
Committee of Hungarians from Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Eugene Gymesy Kasas—President, World 
Federation of Hungarian Artists. 

Baothong Minh—United Community of 
Boat People. 

Ha Cong Minh—Hao Buddhist Communi- 
ty for National Restoration of Vietnam. 

Dr. Istvan Eszterhas—Chairman, Commit- 
tee of Hungarian Liberation. 

Paul Fenchak—President, Ukrainian Edu- 
cation Association, Inc. 

Prof. Anthony. Bouscaren—Chairman, 
Syracuse Captive Nations Committee. 

Frank Simko—President, Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters Federation, New York Chap- 
ter. 

John Basarab—Director, Ukrainian Na- 
tional Information Service. 

Prof. Askold Skalsky—Editor, “News from 
Ukraine”. 

Dr. Walter Dushnyck—Editor, 
Ukrainian Quarterly.” 

Alexandra Schwed—Ukrainian Anti-Defa- 
mation League of Philadelphia. 

Many of the organizations listed above in- 
clude nationwide chapters and affiliates too 
numerous to list—totalling over 1000 organi- 
zations. Organizations are listed for identifi- 
cation purposes. 


Ro- 


Human 


Bulgarian 


Croatian 


Truth 


“The 
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SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT REA- 
GAN’S BLOCK GRANT PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are truly interested in righting 
the economic ills of our Nation by re- 
storing sound fiscal policies, are con- 
cerned by the number of voices we 
hear crying out about the number of 
needy Americans who they say will be 
left out in the cold if the President’s 
program for consolidating categorical 
social welfare grants into block grants 
is approved. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 


The fact is that although the Presi- 
dent’s budget sharply slows the rate of 
growth of social welfare programs, the 
actual spending levels recommended 
for fiscal years 1981 and 1982 Health 
and Human Services’ budgets exceed 
those of previous years. Funds will be 
consolidated and delivered for appor- 
tionment by the States according to 
their specific priorities. How anyone 
can call this sensible move toward 
direct Government insensitive is in- 
comprehensible. It seems more accu- 
rate that those who are loudly protest- 
ing that people will suffer from this 
move, are really bent on unraveling 
the administration’s package solution 
to soaring social welfare spending. 


A chart of the growth in Federal 
spending for social programs shows a 
dramatic incline during the last 
decade. Between 1970 and 1980, out- 
lays went from approximately $90 bil- 
lion to more than $300 billion for wel- 
fare programs. No one believes that 
this increase is due to corresponding 
growth in the number of people re- 
quiring assistance. This huge debt has 
been the result of shortsighted liberal 
spending policies which have fostered 
an amalgamation of federally adminis- 
tered programs which seek to blanket 
the Nation’s social concerns at an out- 
rageous cost to the taxpayers. With 
the last election, the taxpayers have 
signaled that their limit of tolerence 
has been exceeded. 


Meeting critical social needs while 
cutting administrative costs is the 
goal, and consolidation of 40 categori- 
cal grants into 4 block grants address- 
ing basic objectives will save more 
than $1 billion in administrative 
funds. I wholeheartedly support the 
President’s budget proposals, specifi- 
cally the block grant programs, as con- 
sistent with his promise to protect es- 
sential social programs while carrying 
out the mandate of the people to limit 
the influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment and reduce the growth of Gov- 
ernment spending. 
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SALVADORANS TELL OF FEAR 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, as the 
violence and instability in El Salvador 
continues, the real victims in that 
country’s battle become more appar- 
ent: its people. The campesinos, the 
shopkeepers, the laborers, and the 
teachers are caught in a power strug- 
gle over which they have no control. 
They are the byproducts of a faltering 
society. Many Salvadorans have, 
therefore, been forced to leave their 
country for political reasons. I do not 
believe that it is fair to turn back 
these refugees because they do not 
have proper documentation, at least 
not until they have pleaded their cases 
before the U.S. Government. They 
must be given due process. For the 
benefit of our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
I insert in the Recorp a copy of an ar- 
ticle from the Los Angeles Times re- 
garding this issue. 


SALVADORANS TELL OF FEAR 
(By Laurie Becklund and Paul Nussbaum) 


More than a dozen Salvadorans who have 
applied for political asylum in the United 
States have been staging an intermittent 
hunger strike since Jan. 1 at a U.S. Border 
Patrol detention camp in El Centro “to dra- 
matize our plight,” a member of the group 
said Wednesday. 

Members of the group said in telephone 
interviews that they have refused many of 
their meals to demonstrate their fear of 
being returned to violence-wrached El Sal- 
vador, and to demand reduced bonds and 
speedier hearings. 

Harry Malone, the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service official in charge of 
detention and deportation at the camp, said 
he had received a statement from the group 
demanding that their asylum hearings be 
speeded up but he denied that any detainee 
had consistently refused to eat. Every- 
body’s at lunch right now,” he said. 

The Salvadorans described the hunger 
strike as “intermittent,” saying that every- 
one was eating or abstaining from meals as 
he chose. 

The protest was set off by a telephone 
conversation one of the Salvadorans in El 
Centro had with a friend who had been 
flown back to El Salvador at Christmas on a 
routine deportation flight. 

“He said he saw bodies alongside the high- 
way to the airport in San Salvador the next 
morning and that he recognized some of 
them from the flight,” said Ricardo Hernan- 
dez, 20. 

Hernandez said he left El Salvador in De- 
cember after he was fired from his factory 
job during a strike and threatened by a fac- 
tory manager when he sought severance 
pay. “He told me he was the brother-in-law 
of a junta member and he had the power to 
have people killed,” Hernandez said. 

About 9,500 persons have died in El Salva- 
dor during the past year because of political 
violence, 

Lawyers representing the men held press 
conferences in San Diego and Los Angeles 
to demand that “the men be treated as 
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human beings and not as criminals.” They 
said the men’s bonds, set at $2,000 to $4,000, 
should be lowered to allow their release. 

Because formal deportation hearings, par- 
ticularly political asylum cases, can take 
months or years, the attorneys said, their 
clients want to work to support their fami- 
lies in El Salvador while their cases are 
being processed. 

“We are not criminals,” said Mauricio Cas- 
tellanos, 30. “I am a professional man and 
was about to receive my license to practice 
law. But there are others here who were in 
the National Guard, or teacher’s unions, or 
farmers. We're all afraid to go back—that 
much we have in common. 

“And we all feel like dogs in a cage. We 
can't work. We can't go back. We can't do 
anything.” 

Because of increasing violence in El Salva- 
dor, church and lawyers groups have 
pressed the Carter Administration to grant 
what is termed “extended voluntary depar- 
tures” to all Salvadorans in the United 
States. That status, which was granted to 
Iranians after the overthrow of the Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi and to Nicara- 
guans before the fall of dictator Anastasio 
Somoza, would allow them to stay here until 
the danger in El Salvador diminishes. 

When a delegation of U.S. Roman Catho- 
lic bishops met with President Carter Dec. 
22, the delegation reported that Carter had 
promised to consider the matter, However, a 
few hundred Salvadorans a week continue 
to be returned to El Salvador from Los An- 
geles alone, an immigraton official said.e 


U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
PLO 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House a serious breach of commit- 
ment by the Reagan administration in 
formulating its foreign policy. If this 
is really an administration committed 
to stamping out global terrorism, then 
why does the administration’s State 
Department authorization bill allow 
U.S. payments to the United Nations 
to be funneled to the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Organization? 

From the beginning of this adminis- 
tration we have been told that the 
fight against international terrorism 
would be a top priority. The previous 
administration’s excessive concern for 
human rights had contributed to the 
erosion of America’s power in the 
world. The new emphasis on stamping 
out international terrorism was hailed 
as the key to reversing this decline. No 
terrorist act would go unnoticed, and 
none would be ignored. 

Given this well-publicized position, it 
is hard to understand why the admin- 
istration’s bill omits a provision added 
by the Congress to the last State De- 
partment authorization bill, which 
prohibited any distribution of U.S. 
funds to U.N. organizations that are 
merely fronts for PLO activities 
namely, the Committee on the Exer- 
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cise of the Inalienable Rights of the 
Palestinian People, and the Special 
Unit on Palestinian Rights. 

Although the administration’s bill 
has been introduced in the Senate, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
drawing up its own bill. I have already 
introduced a separate bill which will 
make permanent the prohibition on 
distribution of U.S. funds to the PLO. 
I strongly urge the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to incorporate this prohibi- 
tion in its bill. Should the committee 
report a bill that does not contain 
such a provision, I will offer the prohi- 
bition as an amendment at the appro- 
priate time. My colleague from New 
York, Senator MOYNIHAN, will intro- 
duce a similar amendment in the 
Senate next week. 

I need not remind the Members of 
this body of the terrorist practices of 
the PLO. This is an organization 
which bombs schoolhouses and gladly 
takes credit for it. It is an organization 
which has as its foremost goal the 
elimination of an entire country and 
its people. To allow U.S. money con- 
tributed to the United Nations—an or- 
ganization that is supposed to be dedi- 
cated to world peace—to be funneled 
to such a terrorist gang would be 
unconscionable. 

Is this any way to fight internation- 
al terrorism? 


THE PLIGHT OF SALVADORAN 
REFUGEES 


HON. WILLIAM R. RATCHFORD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the horrible civil strife in El Salvador 
drags on, many have found it easy to 
ignore the very human factor in this 
affair. Every day large numbers of Sal- 
vadorans have sought to enter the 
United States out of fear that they 
and their families are no longer safe 
under the repressive Duarte regime. 

Rightwing elements in that violence 
torn nation have undertaken system- 
atic acts of physical abuse and murder 
against many individuals or organized 
groups perceived to be a threat to the 
central government. Death squads reg- 
ularly roam the cities and the country- 
side in pursuit of those on their hit list 
that are to be eliminated or tortured. 
The story of one such targeted individ- 
ual is captured in the following state- 
ment recently released by the Council 
on Hemispheric Affairs. This Govern- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, must be prepared 
to assist the unfortunate victims of 
this violent conflict forced to flee their 
homeland. 

The story of Tulio Mendoza Figue- 
roa and the many like him is but fur- 
ther evidence of a government unable 
or unwilling to restrain elements in its 
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armed forces bent on ruthless vio- 
lence, As a nation unalterably commit- 
ed to the protection of human rights, 
we can no longer condone or foster 
this unfortunate situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the following 
statement of the Council on Hemi- 
spheric Affairs into the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF THE COUNCIL ON HEMISPHERIC 
AFFAIRS 


An estimated 30,000 Salvadorans have fled 
to the United States since the beginning of 
1980. Most of them arrive with little or no 
money and are forced to enter the country 
illegally, as it is nearly impossible for them 
to obtain visas. Having fled the mounting 
political violence and the threat from right- 
wing death squads in El Salvador, the U.S. 
is deporting them at an estimated rate of 
400 per month from the Los Angeles area 
alone. 

The case of Tulio Mendoza Figueroa, a 
school teacher who fled his home on De- 
cember 26, when he learned his name was 
on the “hit list” of a local death squad, is 
typical of many refugees arriving in the U.S. 
Mendoza was a member of ANDES (Asocia- 
cion Nacional de Educadores Salvadorenos), 
the major teachers’ union in El Salvador. 
The teaching profession, like every other 
which attempts to organize to protect its 
rights, has been subjected to brutal repres- 
sion by the armed forces and by the right 
wing death squads. Mendoza’s only crime 
was to have been a member of ANDES, 
which like almost all the other independent 
unions has joined the opposition umbrella 
group. 

Mendoza and two other teachers learned 
from a former student, who held his teach- 
ers in high esteem, that they were to be 
killed. The student who warned them was a 
member of the death squad which was to 
have carried out the murders. The three 
hurriedly left the country with Mendoza's 
family, travelling by bus through Guatema- 
la into Mexico. Unable to find work and 
running short of money, Mendoza left his 
family in Guadalajara and pushed north 
with the other two. The three were arrested 
by the U.S. Border Patrol while attempting 
to cross near Tijuana, and were told that 
unless they signed an agreement to return 
to El Salvador voluntarily, they would 
spend a year in jail and “suffer a lot.” 
Having run out of money, and without any 
knowledge of U.S. law, they signed. 

A rumor reached the detention center 
where they were being held that of the 60 
Salvadorans who had been sent back at 
Christmastime, 42 had been killed by the se- 
curity forces upon arrival. Terrified, the de- 
tainees tried to annul their “voluntary” 
agreements and contracted lawyers in the 
community. It was only then that Mendoza 
learned that, by law, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) must provide 
all those arrested with written notice of 
their rights, which include the right to a de- 
portation hearing, the right to seek political 
asylum, and the right to legal counsel. By 
signing the “voluntary” agreement, they 
had forfeited these rights and could be sent 
back to El Salvador. 

This is exactly what happened to Mendo- 
za’s two friends. Unable to raise the bond 
money required for more than one of them, 
the detainees elected Mendoza to be re- 
leased so that he could publicize the plight 
of the refugees. Mendoza was released pend- 
ing a hearing (he was able to retract thè de- 
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parture agreement) on his request for politi- 
cal asylum. He says his two friends were 
sent back to San Salvador on February 12. 
He has not heard from them since. 

Mendoza and his compatriots in this coun- 
try are convinced that if forced to return, 
they would be killed, or at best forced un- 
derground. The official INS procedure for 
all returnees is to make their identity 
known to the Salvadoran government, and 
then to fly them back to San Salvador. In El 
Salvador, they are subjected to a govern- 
ment interview to determine why they left 
the country. 

One American university professor, who 
has seen films of these interviews, describes 
the level of abuse as “frightening,” and said 
that “there is no doubt in my mind that 
somewhere between 5% and 10% of those 
who are returned are executed, because the 
government had something on them, a labor 
union or something.” Millard Arnold, a 
former State Department official, says, “It 
just stands to reason. The odds are that 
some of them are going to be tortured or 
killed.” Despite the mounting evidence of 
danger, the deportations continue. 

U.S. immigration law provides for the 
safety of foreign nationals endangered by 
“civil war or catastrophic circumstances” in 
their home countries. Under this provision, 
the State Department could issue a blanket 
exemption from immigration requirements 
for Salvadoran refugees. Many of these ref- 
ugees, like Mendoza, have specific reasons 
(membership in a “hostile” labor union, 
etc.) to fear political retribution should they 
return, and would thus be eligible for politi- 
cal asylum. Others who left because they 
feared the growing violence would affect 
them could be protected by being granted 
what the INS terms “extended voluntary 
departures,” which would allow them to 
remain until the danger at home has les- 
sened. The U.S. seldom before has sent refu- 
gees back into a situation of civil war, where 
they face grave dangers. The treatment of 
Salvadorans is almost unprecedented, but 
apparently not without motive. 

In the case of El Salvador, political consid- 
erations arising from the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s near-paranoia about alleged com- 
munist influence in Central America have 
overruled humanitarian concerns, with the 
result that innocent civilians are being sent 
back to almost certain persecution, if not to 
their deaths. Requests for blanket “ex- 
tended voluntary departures must origi- 
nate with the State Department. But State 
thus far has consistently ignored pleas by a 
coalition of members of Congress, religious 
organizations and other civic groups, as well 
as from its own Human Right Bureau, to 
grant the Salvadorans refugee status. 

The United States has, of course, been 
generous in offering asylum to refugees 
from communist and other “unfriendly” 
governments (in the past, the “extended de- 
parture” provision has been applied to refu- 
gees from Vietnam, Laos, Iran and—most re- 
cently—Nicaragua), because in doing so it 
confirmed the evil nature of these nations. 
But to admit refugees from El Salvador that 
are equally deserving of asylum would seri- 
ously undermine the already controversial 
position the U.S. has taken in support of 
the military-civilian junta there. It would be 
tantamount to conceding what opponents of 
the U.S. policy have claimed all along—that 
the ruling junta in fact condones many of 
the human rights abuses occurring there, 
and is guilty of persecuting its own citizens. 

It appears that the much vaunted Reagan 
“consistency” in foreign policy has taken 
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another blow from its own morally incon- 
sistent manner of implementation. By 
making a distinction between refugees from 
so-called communist nations and from allies 
who are nominally anti-communist, the U.S. 
is blatantly ignoring the humanitarian 
intent of the Refugee Act of 1980, which 
states that it is the historic policy of 
the United States.to respond to the urgent 
needs of persons subject to persecution in 
their homelands.” è 


TRIBUTE OF THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, last 
year more than 2 million Cub Scouts 
in the United States joined in celebrat- 
ing the golden anniversary of the Cub 
Scout program of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The Cub Scout program was official- 
ly instituted in 1930 in order to pro- 
vide for younger boys the fun of home 
centered activities which would in- 
volve their families and friends. The 
objectives of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and cub scouting for boys 8 
through 10 are character develop- 
ment, citizenship training, mental and 
physical fitness, and fun and adven- 
ture. During the golden anniversary 
year, the 30 million Cub Scouts joined 
the program to participate in the ex- 
citement and life-lasting experience of 
scouting. 

The scouting movement has been 
active in the Washington, D.C. area 
since scouting, as developed by Lord 
Baden-Powell in England, arrived in 
America in 1910. The first scouting 
constitution and bylaws for the area 
were adopted in 1911. The local coun- 
cil was incorporated on May 12, 1922, 
as the District of Columbia Council, 
subsequently changed to the National 
Capital Area Council. Since its begin- 
ning the council has organized scout- 
ing to fully involve parents, leaders 
and organizations in the District of 
Columbia and nearby Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Early records of the National Capi- 
tal Area Council indicate Cub Scout 
packs were organized beginning in 
1930 and the growth of this younger 
boy program has continued to the 
present time. At the end of 1980, over 
27,000 Cub Scouts were registered in 
the Washington, D.C., region. They 
participate in activities in 734 packs lo- 
cated in 17 counties between Frede- 
ricksburg, Va., the District of Colum- 
bia, and Frederick, Md. 

Cub scouting has not severed its ties 
with the past and has continually 
evolved to keep up with the ever- 
changing needs of America’s boys and 
their families. Historical material re- 
garding the early activities of Cub 
Scouts in the National Capital Area 
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Council is currently being researched. 
Some Cub Scout packs are developing 
a history of their packs which materi- 
al can be preserved for the future, and 
many units which have been in oper- 
ation for decades—some over 40 
years—are trying to locate former 
members. Such research has devel- 
oped information, such as the Cub 
Scout pack formed at Fort Myer, Va., 
in April 1931, which was a mounted 
unit. 

Activities during the golden anniver- 
sary to help Cub Scouts celebrate 
their 50th birthday included hundreds 
of celebrations on the unit level and 
program events to help them remem- 
ber the past, consider the present, and 
plan for the future. 

This same enthusiasm continues in 
the 5ist year of cub scouting. As a 
former scout, I am proud to endorse 
and support the scouting program. I 
invite you to join me in saluting the 
Cub Scouts of America for their con- 
tributions to helping strengthen our 
communities, and indeed our Nation. 


SPACE, PROGRESS AND 
DEFENSE 


HON. STEPHEN L. NEAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
United States prepares to launch its 
first Space Shuttle, it is time, I think, 
to take stock of our space program and 
the need to continue it. The cost of 
the program over the years has been a 
subject of some criticism, and there 
are now among us those who consider 
it a luxury we can ill afford. 

But as we continue to consider the 
part space exploration and utilization 
should have in our national priorities, 
I believe we must look beyond those 
blinding dollar marks in the sky, as it 
were, and reflect on the advisability, if 
not the necessity, of maintaining our 
leadership in this technology. 

I was very much interested by two 
articles which appeared on the same 
day, March 22, in the Washington 
Post and the Washington Star. The 
Post article, by Henry Fairlie, dealt 
with the Space Shuttle and its relation 
to the future of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. The 
Star commentary, by Lt. Gen. Daniel 
Graham, U.S. Army, retired, was based 
on an interview in which the general 
discussed space-age warfare. 

I commend the two articles to my 
colleagues and insert them in the 
Record at this point: 

(From the Washington Post, Mar. 22, 1981] 

WHERE Is THE Space SHUTTLE TAKING Us? 

(By Henry Fairlie) 


There was television, of course, in Europe 
in the 15th century. Since there was televi- 
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sion, there was a Today Show.“ It adver- 
tised itself with the slogan, “We are in the 
Dark Ages. Now make light of them.” 

On the morning of Aug. 3, 1492, it carried 
the ususal kind of interviews: “What and 
what not to tell the priest at confession” 
and “Why serfs shouldn't jog on empty 
stomachs.” But between them, that morn- 
ing, was something unusual. “Kit Columbus 
sails from Palos today,” said Joanna Pau- 
lina, a nun whom the church had put in 
charge of the program after the beatifica- 
tion of St. Barbara. 

Grouchy merchants ail over Europe 
turned away to gaze at their rancid medi- 
eval butter melting into the holes of their 
fork-split medieval muffins. Haven't their 
Most Christian Majesties something better 
to spend their money on?” they grumbled. 
“It probably all comes out of the taxes 
which we now pay to Castile.” And their 
rancorous medieval wives agreed. 

It is not different today with the Space 
Shuttle. 

No matter that their children were then 
playing with models of the Nina, the Pinta 
and the Santa Maria in their filthy medi- 
eval bath water: “Sixty Minutes” the 
Sunday before had exposed the fact that all 
three ships were unseaworthy, and it was an 
article of faith of the church that Sixty 
Minutes” was infallible. Had not Danielus 
Ratherasmus, a tense monk, said that Co- 
lumbus could not reach the Indies? 

The first flight of the Space Shuttle, two 
weeks from now, will be an extraordinary 
event. Yet where it is not just greeted with 
a yawn, people seem to be like jackals, 
hoping that it will nosedive to earth. 

One ought not to have to argue, at this 
late hour, the importance of man’s explora- 
tion of space. Both its immediate and practi- 
cal results and its far-reaching if unforesee- 
able consequences are already and will be 
dramatic. They have already changed our 
lives, even just in the technological spinoffs. 


They will radically alter our concept of our- 
selves. In the exploration of space, we are 
driving very deep. 

It is put very simply in NASA’s own de- 
scription of its mission, as prescribed by 


Congress, in its 223-page Program Plan, 
1981-1985, which deserves anyone’s study. 
“Space science deals with the most funda- 
mental questions we can ask about our- 
selves, our origins and our destiny. Who are 
you? Where did we come from? Where are 
we going? Are we alone?” 

Who does not pause at those questions, 
and especially at the last? It is not too much 
to say that, in the exploration of space, sci- 
ence is asking questions about God. I can 
even forgive George Will his occasional 
choice of dinner guests because he is one of 
the few commentators who is intellectually 
and even spiritually alert to the depth of 
the concerns to which we are reaching as we 
journey into space. 

Again one can turn to NASA's own de- 
scription of its mission. It “seeks to under- 
stand the origin and evolution of the uni- 
verse.” The questions to which it reaches 
are at the core of human concern since the 
most primitive times.” Those questions are 
exact. “What are the size, scope and struc- 
ture of the universe? What is our place in 
it? How did it begin? Is it unchanging or 
does it evolve; and will it have an end?” One 
has only to ask: In what other program, pre- 
scribed and funded by Congress, are such 
questions put? Put with the real hope of 
finding the answers now, outside the dirty 
basement windows of the atmosphere?” 

But let us stay with the shuttle. It is too 
easy to think of it only as a toy. After all, 
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it's a bus. But even simply as a bus, consider 
where it will take us. 

Part of NASA's mission is its life sciences 
program. This program seeks, among other 
things, “to ensure the health, safety, well- 
being and effective performances of humans 
in space.” The furtherest purpose of this 
program is that it will “ultimately break 
human dependence on earth's environ- 
ment.” Space will become a habitable place 
for us. 

My own application to be on the first 
shuttle which will carry reporters into space 
is treated with a clear if affectionate lack of 
seriousness. Gentle references to my age, 
and to the fact that an open-heart patient 
may not be the best risk up there, leave me 
with no answer. Yet if I am really to be “at 
large,” what lesser place should be my beat? 
I should be on that bus. 

But if we are to understand what the 
shuttle means, there are more immediate 
functions to ponder. Unless David Stockman 
has his way, 1984 will be an astonishing 
year. 

The exploration of space will by then be 
beginning to accelerate. One need not men- 
tion here every new adventure which will be 
started. It is enough just to say, for exam- 
ple, that the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
spacelabs will be launched. But among the 
new initiatives will be the launching of the 
space telescope. 

This will be the first permanent observa- 
tory in space. It will be the most powerful 
telescope ever built. It will be put into orbit, 
and it will be long-lived. It will be serviced 
by the shuttle. 

If one thinks of the telescopes available to 
Galileo, it is not less than breathtaking to 
think of this telescope, 2.4 meters in diame- 
ter, traveling around in space, and again 
outside our dirty basement windows. It 
could not be put into orbit, and given its 
long life to do its amazing work, if a shuttle 
did not service it. And in 1984 also the third 
shuttle is meant to be available. 

But there is, of course, much more than 
the shuttle will do. The first shuttle this 
year, if all goes well, will carry a large- 
format camera up. This camera will pro- 
vide stereoscopic, panchromatic imagery, 
with a resolution of approximately 10 
meters.” But the essential point is that all 
of NASA's missions—including the scientific 
and the technological, including the obser- 
vation of earth, of our environment and 
sources of energy—cannot be carried much 
further without the shuttle. 

The shuttle is only one element in the 
regular space transportation system which 
is now to be developed. The whole system 
includes the spacelabs, the shuttle and the 
“inertial upper stage.“ This last may simply 
if inadequately be described as a boost to 
the shuttle when it is already up. It will 
extend its range. We may think of Colum- 
bus as he gazed with his trained seaman’s 
eye at his three vessels, adjusting their sails 
for their uncharted voyage and wishing for 
an inertial upper stage atop the rigging. 

The extent and complexity of NASA's 
programs is barely known or understood by 
most people. Even if one takes only the 13 
spacelabs which are supposed to be 
launched by 1985, each will serve one of the 
individual programs in NASA's several mis- 
sions. 

From the life sciences mission to the as- 
trophysics mission to the earth observation 
mission, all affecting our immediate lives as 
well as man's furthest futures, it is these 
which the space transportation system will 
carry out. To imagine continuing the explo- 
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ration of space with no shuttles is to imag- 
ine flying on a commercial airline with no 
ground crews to service its planes. 

If you still are not interested in the larg- 
est questions which are being asked in 
space, then you can at least come down to 
earth with a sharp bump. Among the many 
missions which NASA undertakes is the de- 
velopment of the advanced aircraft we will 
use here: “to improve the usefulness, per- 
formance, speed, safety and efficiency of 
civil and military aircraft vehicles, and to 
preserve U.S. leadership in aeronautical sci- 
ence and technology.” This program will 
next year begin the development of the 
technology, for example, needed for fire-re- 
sistant material which will reduce the dan- 
gers of aircraft crashes. 

That would seem to be a program whose 
impact is immediate enough to us all. 

And if the shuttle does indeed nosedive to 
earth two weeks from now? We ought not to 
smirk at the disaster. We ought to consider 
what would be one of its causes. The space 
program depends on the long-range develop- 
ment of the most sophisticated technology. 
It has for years now been subject to erratic 
funding and arbitrary cuts in its budget. If 
the shuttle crashes, it will be our fault. 

Columbus had to go begging round the 
courts of a still medieval Europe to find the 
funding for his first journey. When he was 
at last given it by Isabella and Ferdinand, it 
cost them the same as one of their court 
balls. Our vision sometimes seems to be as 
narrow as 500 years ago. 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 22, 1981] 
MOVING Into Space-AGE WARFARE 
(By Daniel Graham) 


Lt. Gen. Daniel Graham, USA retired, was 
director of the Defense Intelligence Agency 
until 1976. He served as a defense adviser to 
Ronald Reagan during the presidential cam- 
paign. He is co-chairman of the Alliance for 
Peace Through Strength, an adjunct of the 
American Security Council. 

This is excerpted from an interview with 
journalist Dan Gregory. 

Gregory: The plan selected by President 
Carter for deploying MX missiles has come 
under attack. Your views? 

Graham: The problem is that MX is the 
grotesque child of bad strategy. It’s gro- 
tesque to take a missile that’s designed for 
counterforce—that is, to hit certain of the 
most dangerous Soviet weapons before they 
can hit you—and then deploy it in a system 
that is supposed to absorb all the effects of 
those weapons before you fire. That's a 
grotesquery, from a military standpoint. 

And then to put $50-60 billion into that 
grotesquery is absolutely stupid. The MX 
deployment scheme should be rejected, not 
because its going to endanger the prong- 
horn antelope or the desert tortoise, but be- 
cause it is the final offspring of very bad 
strategy. 

They say we need the MX to protect be- 
cause the Minuteman has become vulner- 
able. If I were a Minuteman missile I 
wouldn't consider the MX to be doing much 
about my vulnerability. How do you protect 
the Minuteman from its vulnerability? Well, 
the best thing to do is to defend. Get some 
kind of effective defense. How best to do 
that is the way that puts the most doubt in 
the Soviet general staff's mind: With a 
space-born defense. 

Look at it this way. What do you do by 
putting out more things for the Soviets to 
shoot at? That's what you do with MX. 
There's one missile and you go to great ex- 
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pense to move it around to 23 different 
places that it might fire from. The worst 
problem you give the Soviets, assuming they 
can’t figure out where the missile is, is that 
they have to shoot at 22 more things than 
they would have liked to have to shoot at. 
How do they solve that problem? They add 
44 more warheads to their inventory—be- 
cause two warheads dedicated to each one 
of those targets will insure—85, 90 percent 
insure—that it will be destroyed. So the So- 
viets have a pure arithmetic problem, the 
way we've been going about things. 

But look what happens if you add an 
active defense. Now, I’m not talking about a 
perfect one that says “no missiles hit the 
ground,” but just one that takes out any sig- 
nificant portion, say 10, 20 per cent of the 
Soviet striking force. Now the Soviets don’t 
know how many of their warheads would 
get through and, what's worse for them, 
they don't know which ones would get 
through. And now you've got a formula 
that’s not straight arithmetic, it’s all full of 
permutations, combinations, and probabil- 
ities, which sharply reduces any assurance 
in the Soviet general staff's mind that they 
could attack MX or our bombers or our sub- 
marines in port with any assurance. And 
that doubt in the mind of the aggressor is 
the essence of deterrence, so that’s how you 
repair your deterrent. 

: Even as it came into being, many 
people accepted MAD (mutually assured de- 
struction) only as a stop-gap until improved 
technology would provide something more 
concrete in the way of strategic protection. 
Is MAD now obsolete or is it becoming so? 

A: There was about a year in the history 
of man when MAD looked like it might 
work. And even Khrushchev thought so for 
awhile. But it only lasted for a year that 
there was any possibility of MAD working 
because then technology began to make 
these weapons usable in a true military 
fashion rather than in the sort of “I'm 
going to blow up your city if you blow up 
my city,” context. 

Yes, we are at a real watershed in military 
affairs. If the United States does not change 
its strategic framework of thinking about 
these things, and allows the contest to 
remain in that technical area where the So- 
viets have learned how to compete very well 
and, as a matter of fact, beat us in those 
technologies because their mass more than 
makes up for what small technical advan- 
tages we have, then the Soviets are bound 
to win it. They're bound to win that contest 
and their strategic superiority over the 
United States will grow. 

We must recognize the strategic water- 
shed we have reached and put together a 
new strategic framework that is compatible 
with both the historical situation and the 
technical situation we're in today. If we 
don't do that I'm afraid we're not going to 
succeed and we're just going to fall further 
and further behind the Soviets. 

If the Reagan administration’s budget is 
simply a matter of incremental add-ons to 
all the various programs in the Pentagon, 
many of which—all of them were conceived 
within the framework of bad strategy (some 
of them are still good even though con- 
ceived within the framework of a bad strat- 
egy) but if that’s all we do, just add to pro- 
grams already going instead of making 
those fundamental changes required, we can 
wind up after five years or a decade of put- 
ting tremendous funds into those programs 
being worse off than we are today. 

Q: You have predicted a major change of 
emphasis in this country’s nuclear strategy 
within the decade, away from... 
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A: Away from straight destructive nuclear 
offensive capability to a sophisticated com- 
bination of defense and offense. And if done 
properly it is my contention that it’s going 
to be cheaper than trying to meet the Sovi- 
ets in the mass“ contest for masses of mis- 
siles and masses of airplanes and masses of 
ships and so forth. We've got to end- run 
them technologically but that we won't do 
unless we change the strategic framework in 
which we think. 

I told you that within 10 years we will 
change. The problem is that if we don’t 
change soon enough within the 10 years we 
are going to continue to allow the Soviets 
advantages that are going to be very detri- 
mental to the Western world and the 
United States. 

We can establish a space-borne defense 
against Soviet nuclear threats quicker, with 
less money and with more popular support 
than we can do anything else to change the 
strategic balance. I see signs all over now 
that we're likely to go in that direction pro- 
vided we can overcome a lot of bureaucratic 
turfguarding and program managers’ biases 
toward ongoing programs. 

Q: You are referring to laser satellites? 

A: I am referring to a thorough-going 
space effort which would involve some 
small, manned military vehicles in space 
that are multipurpose, could do a number of 
things including defending the installations 
we already have in space, satellites and so 
forth, inspecting Soviet satellites, destroy- 
ing Soviet satellites if necessary, and inter- 
cepting some portion of a Soviet attack 
force using high-powered chemical lasers. 

In addition, there is the possibility of 
what really constitutes a highpowered one- 
shot laser minefield. It’s a satellite that you 
put up in the way of a Soviet attack that 
would shoot down great numbers of Soviet 
missiles and warheads if they tried to fire at 
us, a satellite that you could put up in times 
of danger. 

I would couple the whole thing with the 
first steps toward acquiring solar energy 
platforms which would allow us, on an un- 
limited basis, to acquire power that’s not de- 
pendent upon the OPEC nations or, as a 
matter of fact, upon any non-replenishable 
source of carbon fuels. 

All of these things in a package are well 
within our technical grasp and if we do it we 
will re-establish strategic superiority over 
the Soviet Union or anybody else, and, fur- 
thermore, help to solve other basic strategic 
problems in the United States, such as our 
energy problem. 

Q: You're talking about a radical depar- 
ture. And the Soviets are ahead of us in 
anti-satellite technology. 

A: In the application of space technology 
to military matters they lead us because 
they have been doing this and they have an 
anti-satellite capability. The technology 
that they're using is relatively primitive, it's 
no problem in terms of sheer technology. 
But they’re ahead of us in applying the 
available technology to the problem of at- 
tacking objects in space. 

We can overcome that very quickly and go 
well beyond them, and move the contest in 
a number of ways that even the most dovish 
American ought to agree with me are good. 

One is, you move the contest with the So- 
viets out of the realm of sheer mass of of- 
fensive capability, into the high-technology 
arena where the United States should be 
able to and, I am convinced, will be able to 
stay ahead of the Soviets, and that’s in a 
contest to control cislunar space. 

Secondly, you reduce the urge to con- 
stantly stockpile more and more offensive 
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nuclear weapons which, I understand, is a 
great problem for many. 

The third thing is, you move the first and 
perhaps the only battle in a future central 
war into outer space where you're not blow- 
ing off chunks of the face of the planet. 

But from a strictly military point of view, 
the greatest advantage is that you force the 
Soviets to compete with the United States 
in an arena in which they compete badly, 
and that is in high technology. 

Somebody is going to establish a strategic 
superiority in space. The Soviets know that. 
They're working on it very hard. And we, 
with far better tools at hand to establish 
that dominion, have failed to do so. And we 
must—because if we don’t, they will and 
from then on, whoever controls that high 
ground of space is going to have a tremen- 
dous edge, no matter what other level of 
confrontation occurs. 


ALLIES NEED TO INCREASE 
THEIR DEFENSE EFFORTS 


HON. JAMES A. COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past decade, we have watched the 
Soviet Union, our principal adversary, 
make immense strides in furthering 
their global interests at the expense of 
Western security. The massive Soviet 
buildup in tanks, aircraft, naval ves- 
sels, and strategic weapons, coupled 
with their outrageous behavior in Af- 
ghanistan and use of proxy forces in 
the Third World, requires a strong and 
united Western response, especially at 
a time when Poland is threatened. 
Unless our country, along with our 
NATO allies, Japan, and other pro- 
Western nations, take meaningful ac- 
tions to bolster their defenses, the So- 
viets may win, not necessarily through 
war, but by outright intimidation. The 
“Finlandization” of Western Europe is 
surely a top Soviet goal. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation has borne 
the brunt and cost of defending the 
free world, since the end of World War 
II. Our Nation, with its Armed Forces 
and National Treasury, continues to 
underwrite the West’s security. We de- 
voted 5.2 percent of our GNP to the 
defense of the free world in 1980 and 
spent nearly 25 percent of our nation- 
al budget in the areas of defense and 
international security assistance. De- 
spite pledges from our allies of a 3-per- 
cent increase in real terms in their de- 
fense budgets, very few came even 
close to attaining that important goal. 
This trend cannot continue. Nothing is 
more dear or costly than defending 
one’s independence and liberty. The 
primary ingredient is the national will 
to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
for the Recorp an article that address- 
es the subject of allied defense ex- 
penditures, written by an outstanding 
defense analyst, Dr. Wayne Schroeder 
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of the Heritage Foundation. I believe 
that he makes some cogent points 
with regard to this issue that we can 
all learn from. 

ALLIES NEED To INCREASE DEFENSE EFFORTS 


Although it appears inadvisable for the 
Reagan Administration to pressure them at 
this time, Japan and members of the NATO 
Alliance must assume greater responsibility 
for their own defenses, either physically or 
financially, according to analysts at The 
Heritage Foundation. 

“Certainly, our allies cannot be expected 
at this time to raise their real growth in de- 
fense spending up to an order of magnitude 
approaching that of either the Soviet Union 
or their American ally,” the defense experts 
write in the current issue of National Secu- 
rity Record. 

“However, the U.S. (should) seek from its 
allies a consensus as to the seriousness of 
the Soviet threat, the inadequacy of past 
plans and programs, and a commitment to 
increase their defense burden gradually—in 
spite of economic stringencies, which the 
U.S. also faces.” 

Paying for their collective security has 
been a growing point of contention in recent 
years between the nations of the West, the 
Heritage analysts say. “Throughout the 
past three years, the commitment of 
NATO's allies to the defense of Western 
Europe has been gauged in terms of wheth- 
er or not they were meeting the 1978 pledge 
to a three percent annual real growth in de- 
fense spending. By late 1980, however, it 
became apparent that due to low economic 
growth, high inflation, and budgetary con- 
straints, most of our European allies would 
fail to meet the three percent real growth 
pledge in 1981.” 

“Rather than couching the NATO defense 
spending issue for our European allies pri- 
marily in terms of whether they are meet- 
ing an arbitrary, fixed percentage increase 
in defense spending each year, U.S. policy 
should seek to define exactly what areas in 
the NATO Long-Term Defense Plan and in 
European defense programs are in need of 
increased funding, and adopt an approach 
which squarely states European defense 
spending will have to rise far above the 
three percent real growth level.” 

While financial problems may plague 
Western Europe, Japan has no such eco- 
nomic justification for its posture, with its 
five percent annual inflation rate, a $14 bil- 
lion trade surplus, an auto industry that is 
overwhelming Detroit, and an expanding 
volume of overseas investment. Because its 
July 1980 pledge to increase defense spend- 
ing by 9.7 percent was substantially reduced 
in December, Japan’s new defense budget 
will barely compensate for inflation, the 
Heritage analysts say. 

The analysts conclude, It is true that 
many Western nations are now in a period 
of great economic difficulty. Unfortunately, 
there is no assurance that these difficulties 
will soon pass away—indeed, they may 
worsen before they get better. The true 
measure of leadership for the U.S. is to act 
now—in the midst of a critical economic and 
budgetary crisis of its own—to increase sub- 
stantially its defense spending and revise 
* + * security policies. Such action will 
signal to our allies that we are serious about 
redressing the military imbalance, and that 
they, too, can join in this task, provided the 
political will exists to do so.” 

National Security Record is published 
monthly by The Heritage Foundation, a 
Washington-based public policy research in- 
stitute. 
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IT IS TIME FOR A CONFERENCE 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACIES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, over 1 
year ago I called for the formation of 
a conference of the industrial democ- 
racies in which questions of mutual in- 
terest could be discussed and debated. 
I based that idea on the fact that al- 
though we have such forums as 
NATO, the United Nations, and re- 
gional organizations, there is at 
present no international group, com- 
posed of members sharing basic politi- 
cal and economic values where eco- 
nomic, political, military, social, and 
philosophical matters can be dis- 
cussed. 

We need such a conference. A recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal tells 
why. 

At this point I insert in the RECORD, 
“Discord in the West—Economic Diffi- 
culties Beyond Arms Budgets Strain 
NATO Alliance” from the Wall Street 
Journal, April 1, 1981: 

DISCORD IN WEST—ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 
Bryonp ARMS Bupcets STRAIN NATO 
ALLIANCE 

(By Eric Morgenthaler) 

BRusskISs.— In a sprawl of low buildings on 
the outskirts of town are the headquarters 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
It is the administrative center of the West- 
ern defense alliance, a sort of transatlantic 
Pentagon. 

These days, however, many of the people 
inside are sounding more as though they 
worked in a transatlantic Treasury. They 
are talking of inflation and unemployment 
interest rates and oil prices, social security 
and welfare, trade and aid, and the prob- 
lems of spurring economic growth. 

Their talk is anything but idle. Many ana- 
lysts in Europe and the U.S. think that such 
pocketbook issues may well be among the 
most important—and most divisive—prob- 
lems facing the NATO alliance over the 
next decade. 

“Economic policy is vital, and it relates di- 
rectly to our security policy,” says a senior 
economist at NATO. “A successful economic 
policy may have to be the very basis of a re- 
surgent defense policy.” 
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That possibility matters to the United 
States as it tries to persuade the NATO 
allies to increase their defense spending at a 
time when their sluggish economies are 
forcing many of them to slash popular 
social programs. But the problem goes 
beyond the question of spending, or not 
spending, on defense: It involves a thicket of 
economic strains that threaten, many West- 
erners feel, to weaken and divide the alli- 
ance for years to come. 


GUNS AND BUTTER 


Those strains start with the age-old quan- 
dary of guns versus butter, a choice that 
many European countries, with their ex- 
panding economies, haven’t really had to 
confront since the post-World War II 
period. 

The strains extend to such globally sensi- 
tive issues as trade with the Soviet bloc 
(which is more important to Europe than to 
the U.S.) and reliance on Middle East oil 
(the Europeans are more dependent on it). 
There also are a number of intra-alliance 
issues, ranging from competing interest 
rates and possibly protectionism to the fact 
that the unhappy economic climate is pit- 
ting ally against ally in a fierce race for 
shrinking world markets. 

“The main point is there is going to be a 
hell of a lot of hassle on a number of eco- 
nomic issues,” says David Watt, director of 
the London-based Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Mr. Watt believes that because of such 
problems as the slowdown in Western 
growth, the continuing fallout from the oil- 
price jumps since 1973, the weakness of the 
dollar in recent years and “the rather 
clumsy handling of all these issues by the 
Carter administration,” Washington faces a 
much more difficult situation than the last 
two or three administrations have had. 


A COMPLICATING FACTOR 


Its task is complicated by Europe’s being 
stronger and more assertive, both economi- 
cally and politically, than it used to be. “If 
you compare it with the ‘50s or ‘60s, the 
whole situation has changed,” says Helmut 
Hubel, who is with the German Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, a think tank in 
Bonn. The economic strength of the Euro- 
pean states has grown so much.” 

The world view of many European states 
also has changed—and moved somewhat 
away from the American vision of things. 
There's a real problem of a divergence of 
opinion on what are the underlying trends 
in world affairs—one of which is The 
Threat,” says Gregory Flynn, assistant di- 
rector of the Paris-based Atlantic Institute 
for International Affairs. 

The threat, of course, is that from the 
Soviet Union. The Europeans call for con- 
tinued emphasis on strategic-arms limita- 
tion and other elements of detente while 
Washington seems to be putting detente on 
the back burner in favor of an arms buildup. 

“What America sees frequently as Europe- 
ans’ being unwilling to carry their share of 
the defense burden,” Mr. Flynn says, is pre- 
cisely what the Europeans see as their right 
to have more of a say in alliance policy 
making. 

DIFFICULT TRADEOFF 


The argument over sharing the burden is 
exacerbated by Europe’s economic troubles. 
These days, more money for guns, which is 
what Washington seems to want from the 
Europeans, could well mean less money 
from butter. But for a European politician, 
whose countrymen have long been accus- 
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tomed to the butter of benevolent social 
programs, that trade-off isn’t as easily made 
as it might be for an American. 

“I don't think people in Europe would un- 
derstand having to cut back social-welfare 
programs in order to make more money 
available for defense spending,” says a de- 
fense planner in Bonn. “In Europe, much 
more than in the U.S., we need a sound, 
stable social atmosphere to prepare people 
for defense expenditures.” 

For decades now, the countries of Europe 
have built their extensive and popular range 
of social programs on the assumption of 
ever-increasing economic growth. Now that 
growth is trailing off, says one senior Ameri- 
can diplomat, those programs have become 
“an albatross” and “an intense political 
handicap” for many European leaders. They 
also are a large problem for those who 
would raise defense outlays. 

“For the past 30 years or so, you were able 
to combine the other priorities in public ex- 
penditure with defense,” observes Christoph 
Bertram, director of the London-based In- 
ternational Institute for Strategic Studies. 
But today, he adds, “the perimeters of eco- 
nomic experience which have governed Eu- 
ropean society for 30 years are no longer 
valid“ and that means hard questions over 
public spending. 

“At a time when you are trying to combat 
recession and fight inflation by reducing 
public expenditures, you can’t keep the de- 
fense budget untouched,” Mr. Bertram says. 
Because many Western leaders are trying to 
do precisely that, he suggests, “defense, by 
trying to be a sacred cow at a time when ev- 
erything else is being cut, is risking become- 
ing more and more controversial.” 

Aside from the basic differences over de- 
fense spending, there are other economic 
friction points that could hamper NATO's 
ability to act cohesively in a crisis, analysts 
warn. One that is often mentioned, but 
whose significance is hotly disputed, is the 
trade ties between Western Europe and the 
Soviet bloc. 

“It’s very difficult, because we have to 
combine a lot of conflicting objectives,” says 
a foreign-ministry official in Paris. “In West 
Germany and France, there is a view that 
through trade, the Eastern-bloc societies are 
changing. It’s a very protracted process, but 
it may lead to some evolution in those soci- 
eties.” Thus, trade with the Soviet bloc 
“isn’t a purely economic question“ for 
France, he says. It's more a political one.“ 

But that doesn’t reassure the Americans. 
Most recently, they have voiced consider- 
able concern as negotiations have proceeded 
over a proposed 3,600-mile pipeline to deliv- 
er Soviet natural gas to Western Europe. 


A MATTER OF LEVERS 


What worries the U.S. is that if the trans- 
action goes through, the Soviets by 1990 
could be providing 10% to 12% of the natu- 
ral-gas needs of the West European nations 
outside Scandinavia—30% in West Ger- 
many’s case. 

There's always some suspicion in the U.S. 
that our trade with the Soviet Union could 
be a lever for the Soviets against us,” says 
Mr. Hubel of the institute in Bonn. “But we 
think it’s also a lever for us against the So- 
viets. It’s a two-way commitment, a measure 
for stabilization. The Soviets could sell us 
gas, but they’re highly interested in our 
technology—they really need it.” 

Wherever one stands on East-West trade, 
it’s clear why it’s an issue that affects 
NATO. But there are other issues where the 
link may be less obvious, for they involve 
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trade or relations between the NATO coun- 
tries themselves. 

Many of those controversies are the stuff 
of everyday global economic life—disputes 
over a country’s monetary or trade policy, 
say, or over the subsidizing of troubled in- 
dustries—and in times of healthy growth, 
they usually don’t cause much of a stir. But 
during an economic slowdown such as the 
current one, as countries everywhere scram- 
ble globally for business to save jobs at 
home, such spats can become major political 
rows. 

Thus, officials in several European coun- 
tries now and complaining loudly about 
high U.S. interest rates—which, they say, 
are luring investors’ funds away from 
Europe. “One reason we are so slow in re- 
covering economically is the tremendously 
high interest rates in the U.S.,“ says W. F. 
van Eekelen, under minister of defense in 
the Netherlands. He adds, however, that 
“NATO really isn’t set up to handle that 
sort of debate.” 

CARLUCCI'S SPEECH 


Washington seems determined to try to 
reassert U.S. leadership—in defense, as well 
as in economic affairs. It made that clear a 
few weeks ago with a tough call from Frank 
C. Carlucci, deputy secretary of defense, for 
the NATO allies to follow the Reagan lead 
and increase their defense outlays. 

“The United States cannot be expected to 
improve and strengthen U.S. forces in 
Europe unless other allies increase their 
own contribution to the combined defense 
effort,” Mr. Carlucci told a defense confer- 
ence in Munich. “Nor can the United States, 
unaided, bear the burden of promoting 
Western interests beyond Europe.” 

Although there is confusion in Europe 
over just what Washington wants in the 
way of spending, it is already apparent that 
most European nations, faced with their 
own deep economic worries, aren't in any 
hurry to meet the administration's call. 

“I think Carlucci is misreading Europe if 
he thinks tough talk is making a great im- 
pression,” says Klaas de Vries, a socialist 
member of the Dutch Parliament, a long 
time defense-spending critic and chairman 
of the Parliament’s defense committee. “It 
was a very insensitive speech. And it focuses 
the attention of the Europeans far more on 
determining what their own priorities are 
than it induces them to follow the leader.” 

Which is simply one way of saying that— 
for political, economic and social reasons— 
difficult times lie ahead for the NATO alli- 
ance. A senior American diplomat has an- 
other way of saying it. As the U.S. gears up 
to sell its allies on greater defense spending, 
he observes, “one has the net impression 
that it is going to be the same old 
tired, uphill battle.“ 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
WILDCATS 


HON. JIM JEFFRIES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. JEFFRIES. Mr. Speaker, many 
of you may have seen the March 23, 
1981, issue of Sports Illustrated which 
features Rolando Blackman of the 
Kansas State basketball team on the 
front cover. 

The Kansas State Wildcats have 
always been noted for their speed and 
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agility despite the size of the players 
and have the reputation of a team not 
to be taken lightly. 

The Wildcats have indeed made this 
year an exciting season for sports fans 
of my district, and even though the 
Kansas State Wildcats did not make 
the final four to qualify for the NCAA 
title, I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to them for advancing as 
far as they did and praise them for the 
valiant try. 

Under the direction of Coach Jack 
Hartman for the past 11 years, the 
Kansas State Wildcats have certainly 
proven not only to Kansas but to the 
Nation that they are contenders and 
will undoubtedly be back again. Good 
luck next year, Jack, and congratula- 
tions on a fine 1980-81 season. 

For the benefit of my colleagues 
who did not see the Sports Illustrated 
story, the article follows: 


K-State coach Jack Hartman’s squad is in 
his image—quiet, colorless, collected; a 
friendly hardware dealer camouflaging the 
mind of a crafty terrorist. Down by 12 
points against San Francisco, Hartman had 
replaced his struggling star, Rolando Black- 
man, with Brazil’s own Eduardo Galvao, 
who despite being called Edweirdo“ by his 
teammates, was instrumental in the Wild- 
cats’ 64-60 victory. Then, against Oregon 
State, Hartman went from Edweirdo back to 
Rolando, who showed his appreciation by 
sinking the gamer with two seconds left. 

Before that happened Kansas State 
plugged along 10 points in arrears until 6 7” 
Center Ed Nealy and his backup, Les Craft, 
wore down Johnson and forced him into 
fouls and turnovers so that the Cats could 
proceed on a 16-6 tear and tie the game at 
48 with 3:23 to play, precisely the point at 
which Johnson fouled out for the 51st time 
in his career. “We were working our butts 
off,” said Craft. Not to mention Johnson's, a 
feat of some magnitude. 

Now it was a chess game between masters. 
And, as Miler said, “You don’t beat a Jack 
Hartman team making mistakes, They're 
too smart.” Miller elected to slow things 
down, but the Wildcats fouled Charlie 
Sitton, who, being a rookie, missed on the 
one-and-one. Kansas State then held the 
ball down to 10 seconds when Blackman, the 
Olympian from Brooklyn, backed Mark 
Radford to the baseline, where they were 
joined by Blume. “He made a good strong 
move and I cut him off,” said Radford. 
“Then he made another strong move.” 

It was the second one—Blackman spinning 
in the air from 16 feet, swish—that did it. “I 
had the good release,” Blackman said. “I 
wasn’t even aware that anyone was on me. 
It was just me and the rim.“ 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE REAGAN 
BUDGET—PART I 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1981 
@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the dust is settling on President 


Reagan’s budget proposal and time for 
analysis of some of the actual figures 
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has transpired, a picture is developing 
which does not portend a hopeful 
future, through we all certainly wish 
the contrary were true. The distin- 
guished economist, Murray Rothbard, 
recently published an article entitled 
“The Reagan Budget Fraud” in the 
World Market Perspective, March 19, 
1981, issue. Mr. Rothbard is a key 
member of the Austrian school of eco- 
nomics. Although he is perhaps sub- 
ject to criticism for support of what 
might be termed extreme libertarian 
views with an antidefense bias; never- 
theless, his analysis is one that is ex- 
cellent in scope and depth. I strongly 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The following is the first part 
of the article that is to appear in a 
two-part series: 


THE REAGAN BUDGET FRAUD 
(By Murray Rothbard) 


“Reagan New Deal,” and “Reagan Revolu- 
tion!” proclaim the headlines. As the media 
prattle on about massive tax and budget 
cuts” and an “historic” change in American 
politics rivalling that of FDR, conservatives 
are mobilizing for a great confrontation 
while liberals organize for a last-ditch de- 
fense of the millions of poor who are sup- 
posed to be thrown out into the street. Both 
sides can relax, however. For there is no 
Reagan Revolution. There is no budget cut; 
there is no tax cut. The whole brouhaha is 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. Nothing 
is happening. 


THE BUDGET CUT THAT IS NOT 


The myth propounded by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is that he has proposed a “mas- 
sive” budget cut for fiscal 1982 amounting 
to a whopping $41.6 billion. Even at face 
value, no sensible person could possibly 
refer to such a piddling 5.6 percent cut 
(from a total spending of $736.9 billion) as 
“massive” or historic. We might be entitled 
to say, however, that such a cut would be a 
nice, if hardly earth-shaking “new begin- 
ning.” But there is no cut. For estimated 
total federal spending for fiscal 1981 is 
$655.2 billion; President Reagan’s proposed 
1982 budget comes to $695.3 billion, which, 
in my old-fashioned arithmetic, amounts to 
a $40.1 billion or 6.1 percent increase, not a 
cut. 


When is a cut not a cut? In the old days, 
before the voodoo semantics of public rela- 
tions entered the fray, a “budget cut” 
meant exactly that: a cut in the budget 
from one year to the next. Thus, President 
Eisenhower cut his first full year’s budget 
from $74.3 billion in fiscal 1953 to $67.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1954—a real, genuine cut of 
$6.5 billion or 8.7 percent. That, in old-fash- 
ioned parlance, was a budget cut. 


The Reagan flim-flam, in contrast, takes 
not Mr. Carter’s last budget, but Carter's 
projected increase for fiscal 1982, as the 
point of reference. Carter had projected an 
increase from his estimated $657.8 billion in 
fiscal 1981 to $729.7 billion in 1982, and the 
Reagan “cuts” are made out of the proposed 
increase.’ In other words, Reagan is in no 


Even on its own terms, the Reagan budget only 
“cut” by $34.4 billion, not $41.6; the other $7.2 bil- 
lion were simply tacked on arbitrarily by the 
Reagan people to the Carter proposals to provide 
for allegedly “adequate defense.” So we have a 
minor fraud within a larger one. 
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honest sense “cutting the budget”; he is 
merely increasing the budget at a lower rate 
than Mr. Carter had proposed. The budget 
cut” is a fraud. No one at the time called 
the first Eisenhower budget a “revolution”; 
in fact, liberals hailed Eisenhower for pre- 
serving the New Deal-Fair Deal and conser- 
vatives at the time attacked him bitterly for 
the same reason. Yet, if Reagan had only 
cut the budget to the same degree as the 
self proclaimed “moderate” Eisenhower, he 
would have weighed in with a $600.6 billion 
budget, not his “historic” $695.3. 

In fact, a better gauge of the sincerity of 
Mr. Reagan's budget-cutting is to compare 
his 1982 budget with the last full Carter 
budget, for fiscal 1980 (Oct. 1, 1979-Sept. 30, 
1980). We would then be contrasting the 
last budget under Carter’s complete control 
with the first one totally under President 
Reagan. Estimated total spending for fiscal 
1980 was $579.6 billion. This gives us a 
$115.7 billion increase over the last two 
years, or a 10 percent annual budget in- 
crease of Reagan over Carter. That's a 
“cut”? 

FORFEITING 1981 


Before analyzing the 1982 Reagan budget 
in more detail, we should not completely 
skip over the Reagan stepchild, 1981. The 
new President, after all, has eight months 
out of fiscal 1981 to cut this year’s budget; 
one would think that was plenty of time. 
Indeed, before taking office, Reagan prom- 
ised faithfully to institute his income-tax 
cut retroactive to January 1, and his young 
Galahad of a budget-cutter, David Stock- 
man, was talking about a $14 billion cut in 
the fiscal 1981 budget. All that is now for- 
gotten: the tax cuts have been put forward 
to July 1, and the budget cuts proposed for 
1981 have been pared to a scarcely discern- 
ible $2.6 billion.? 

Indeed, the true role of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration in relation to the free market 
and conservatism was presaged in early Feb- 
ruary. Hardly was the new President in- 
Stalled when the Reagan team persuaded 
most of the conservative Republicans in 
Congress, many of whom had voted against 
increases in the public debt limit all their 
lives, to go along with Reagan’s proposed 
$50 billion increase in the limit. It was 
rather pitiful to see hardened anti-debt 
Congressmen say that since they trusted 
Mr. Reagan to cut the budget, they would 
reluctantly vote to give him a chance. In 
this way, politics triumphs over principle. Is 
the destiny of the Reagan Era to be the 
killer of the hard-money dream? 

THE $3-6 BILLION BOO-BOO 

In a way, it was merely a funny incident, 
but it also chillingly revealed the political- 
bureaucractic mentality at work. Scarcely a 
week after President Reagan had delivered 
his February 18 State of the Union message, 
the Administration discovered that Stock- 
man, their budget wunderkind, had some- 
how mislaid $3 to $6 billion from the Carter 
1982 estimates, and that therefore they 
would have to “cut” that much more from 
the increase to come in at their target of 
$695.5 billion. The humor comes from the 
embarrassment and the continued insis- 
tence of the Reagan aides that, for political 
reasons, the President could not have ad- 
mitted any uncertainty in the seeming pre- 
cision of his budget figures. As his press sec- 
retary put it, “If the trumpet sounds an un- 


2 Once again, the officially estimated cut is 
padded by Reagan’s tacking on an arbitrary $1.3 
billion for “adequate defense” before counting his 
own cut. 
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certain note, then who can prepare for 
battle? Who indeed? But if the trumpet 
really is uncertain, and it only fakes certain- 
ty, what happens when the mistake and the 
pretense are uncovered? Won't things then 
be much worse? But of course politicians, in 
their relentless scramble for advantage in 
today's news, are ever heedless of tomorrow. 
We the people have to pick up their pieces. 

The chilling aspect is the instant cover up 
and ruthless buckpassing reminiscent of the 
Watergate era. When the boo-boo surfaced, 
everyone in the White House hastened to 
put the blame on Stockman. “Those are 
Dave Stockman’s numbers.” Each aide, plus 
of course the President, must be protected 
at all times. And yet, as Harry Truman once 
said, “The buck stops here’’—in the Oval 
Office. It was Reagan’s message, Reagan se- 
lected his advisers, and therefore he must 
shoulder the blame. Or is President Rea- 
gan's role in this administration merely to 
be a “good communicator” to be trotted out 
to soft-soap the American public? 


THE 1982 BUDGET 


The first thing to be said about the pro- 
posed 1982 budget is that nothing is abol- 
ished. Most programs have their rate of in- 
crease reduced; a few programs are really 
cut; and a few more are increased even over 
the Carter projections. But nothing is really 
abolished, not even the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, a totally ineffective 
agency which always served as a sinister 
threat of wage-price controls hanging over 
the market. Certainly, the wage-price moni- 
toring program has been abolished, but the 
cut of $1.5 million and the firing of 135 em- 
ployees hardly makes a dent in the swollen 
federal bureaucracy. 

Abolition serves a purpose even greater 
than the massive budget cuts that would 
follow. For a mere cut, even a large cut, 
keeps the bureaucracy in place, ready for a 
later comeback. Parkinson’s Law decrees 
that any bureaucracy tends to grow and 
grow, unless checked sternly by outside 
forces—for example, by slashing its budget. 
But if an agency is abolished, the bureauc- 
racy disappears and will no longer serve as a 
nucleus for future raids on the taxpayer. 

During his campaign, Ronald Reagan 
promised to abolish two new and calamitous 
Cabinet departments: the Department of 
Education and the Department of Energy; 
all that is conveniently forgotten. The mam- 
moth synfuel boondoggle remains, though 
some of its functions will be shifted out of 
the Energy Department. 

Let us take just one of the 83 programs 
where the Reagan Administration has trum- 
peted its cuts“ the widely and justly 
hated food stamp program. Food stamps 
have been accelerating rapidly and mon- 
strously over the last decade: from $551 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1970 to $5.5 billion in fiscal 
1978 (a tenfold increase in eight years) to 
$8.7 billion two years later. The 1981 food 
stamp budget is estimated at $10.95 billion; 
Reagan's 1982 proposal is $10.45 billion. 
This piddling 4.6 percent cut is in sharp con- 
trast to the Administration’s phony selfpro- 
claimed 16.2 percent decrease, which again 
comes from using Carter’s projected 1982 
figure instead of actual 1981 expenditures. 
Moreover, if we compare Reagan's 1982 food 
stamp budget to the last full Carter figures 
of 1980, we get a 10 percent annual increase 
in food stamp expenditures from Carter to 
Reagan. 

Not only that: if we take the projected fig- 
ures for the rest of the Reagan era, we get a 
food stamp expenditure of $11.06 billion in 
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fiscal 1985, a 5.8 percent increase over fiscal 
1982. So that instead of food stamps being 
cut further, we are to eliminate the measly 
cut over 1981 by the year 1983, and then 
food stamps will continue growing. This is 
the Reagan Revolution? 

But again: the Reagan Administration’s 
phony figures enable it to claim a healthy 
20.3 percent cut in food stamp spending by 
1985—because it persists in using as a refer- 
ence point what Carter’s budget would have 
been. For how many years can we continue 
to blame Jimmy Carter for current heavy 
spending? When does President Reagan 
become accountable? 

When tackling food stamps, of course, the 
Reagan forces would be facing two sets of 
powerful enemies: the highly paid class of 
social workers, bureaucrats, and other pro- 
fessional “friends of the poor”; and the un- 
touchable farmers, as well as retail stores, 
all of whom are heavily subsidized by this 
ten-plus billion dollar boondoggle. 

The press has given some attention to the 
Sacred Seven, programs where Reagan has 
not even dared to reduce the Carter in- 
creases for 1982. Total annual cost to the 
taxpayer of the Sacred Seven programs is a 
colossal $210 billion. Leading the pack is 
Social Security, at an annual cost of $140 
billion—an inherently fraudulent program 
that was sold to the public as old age insur- 
ance.” In reality Social Security imposes a 
regressive double tax on the poor, first to 
“contribute” to a fund which is quickly dis- 
sipated, and then to pay the tax on the 
ever-greater benefits. The program is widely 
recognized as bankrupt, yet not a thing is 
being done to get us out from under it. 
Moreover, the alleged “savings” of $1.7 bil- 
lion from abolishing minimum monthly pay- 
ments and payments to young adult stu- 
dents, turns out, when we cut through the 
familiar phony reckoning, to be an actual 
increase for these programs of $19.1 billion 
in 1982. Overall, Social Security payments 
rose by 14.3 percent last year; the reason is 
that these benefits are indexed for infla- 
tion, courtesy of the taxpayer—a courtesy 
not extended to other pensioners or wage- 
earners across the country. 

Another “social safety net” untouched by 
Reagan is the $45.4 billion Medicare pro- 
gram, which is responsible for much of the 
enormous increase in medical and hospital 
costs that plague all of us except the elderly 
recipients of the program. 

Still another Reagan sacred cow is the 
veterans’ benefit program, most of which 
aids veterans with non-existent disabilities. 
As recently as 1975, then Congressional aide 
David Stockman denounced the fact that 
many Congressmen “openly admit to hold- 
ing their noses when the annual $12 billion 
is appropriated for the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration”; the difference is that the annual 
sum, by now doubled to $25 billion, is now 
sequestered by Stockman as an untouchable 
program. This despite the fact that the VA 
runs with notorious inefficiency the largest 
hospital system in the Western world. 

Because of its $3-6 billion boo-boo, the 
Reagan Administration is finally biting the 
bullet and proposing an $800 million cut in 
Veterans Administration programs. But 
should we be grateful for this belated 3 per- 
cent cut, when Professor Cotton Lindsay, a 
leading young economist, has shown that 
$8.2 billion—over ten times that amount— 
could be saved next year on veterans’ pro- 
grams if the benefits were merely limited to 
those the law had intended to help? 
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Some sacred cows are apparently so un- 
touchable that they were not even listed as 
such by government or media. The outra- 
geous tobacco price-support and acreage re- 
striction program remains untouched—ap- 
parently in deference to North Carolina’s 
Senator Jesse Helms. The Defense Depart- 
ment budget increases right away by $5.8 
billion, with promises of much more to 
come. I am not stressing this area since the 
Reagan campaign had always promised big 
defense increases. But are we to assume 
that this huge area, marked throughout by 
extraordinarily inefficient cost-plus pro- 
grams, includes no waste whatsoever? 

A particularly aggravating, and extremely 
costly, untouchable program is federal em- 
ployee pensions. Not only is federal pay 
high and tenure secure, but civilian govern- 
ment employees may retire after 30 years 
and immediately start collecting their hefty 
pensions, regardless of age. Military employ- 
ees have an even sweeter deal: they can 
start collecting pensions after only 20 years’ 
service. What is more, while most of us can’t 
have our pensions indexed for inflation, 
government pensioners have their payments 
adjusted twice yearly as the cost of living 
rises. It is true that Reagan’s State of the 
Union Message proposed reducing this infla- 
tion adjustment to once yearly, to match 
the Social Security recipients, but, as one 
budget-cutting Reagan aide admitted: We 
won't really push for the change. Some 
things are just for show.” 

The particularly aggravating thing about 
government pensions is that they thwart 
the democratic process. One of the best fea- 
tures of democracy is that it allows the 
public to kick the rascals out—to get politi- 
cians and bureaucrats they don't like out of 
the public trough. But with automatic pen- 
sions in place, we no longer have that 
luxury. We simply can't get rid of any of 
them. 

Another disquieting feature of the budget 
is a tendency to proclaim “savings” to the 
taxpayer only by placing higher costs on 
the public in other ways. Thus, $100 million 
is to be “saved” on the Coast Guard by levy- 
ing compulsory fees on boat owners. A fee is 
another form of tax. More importantly, 
Reagan proposes to reduce by $630 million 
the subsidy to the U.S. Postal Service. But 
the allegedly “independent” Postal Service 
will simply offset this by raising postal rates 
unconscionably or by eliminating Saturday 
mail service, which they have been itching 
to do for a long time. So are we to lose as 
letter-writers what we save as taxpayers? 
Yet there is no sign from this Administra- 
tion of the truly free-market and budget- 
saving solution: to dismantle the hideously 
costly and inefficient Postal Service alto- 
gether, and to allow private firms to carry 
the mail—a service that is now unfortunate- 
ly illegal. 

Finally, little is being done by the Reagan 
budget-cutters about many free-spending 
federal items that are, conveniently, off- 
budget, and therefore not subject to Con- 
gressional scrutiny. In addition to the $55 
billion deficit announced by Jimmy Carter 
for 1981, there is a no less than $47 billion 
deficit being spent on “off-budget pro- 
grams” such as the Federal Financing Bank, 
and on “government-sponsored enterprises” 
such as numerous mortgage loan programs. 


THE TAX CUT THAT ISN'T 


Just as the budget cut is a myth, so is the 
alleged “tax cut.” The media have been bal- 
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lyhooing the tax program as the acid test 
for “supply-side” economics: taxes of the 
wealthy have been cut drastically, say the 
media, and we'll see whether savings, invest- 
ments and productivity increase dramatical- 
ly as a result. 

The problem with this common judgment 
is everything: taxes are not being cut, and 
the wealthy are getting less of a tax break 
than anyone else. The highly publicized 10 
percent across-the-board income tax cut 
next year, for example, is by no means 
across-the-board. An individual making 
$200,000 a year will receive only a 3.4 per- 
cent cut; the $10,000 person will get a 15.3 
percent reduction. A big problem is that the 
top-bracket tax on dividends and interest 
was not cut from 70 percent to 50 percent as 
Reagan had promised. 


It is true that Reagan projects a $45 bil- 
lion reduction in income taxes in 1982 as a 
result of the scheduled cuts. However, these 
reductions will be more than offset by two 
unpublized but crucial items: the rise in 
Social Security taxes, and “bracket creep,” 
by which inflation moves us all into higher 
brackets, there to be socked by a higher tax. 
Social Security tax and bracket creep will 
more than offset any cuts, so that tax re- 
ceipts will rise by $50 billion in 1982. 


The Reagan Administration has failed to 
deliver on its promise to index our taxes so 
as to avoid bracket creep. It has also failed 
to cut at all the disastrous capital gains tax 
or the corporate income tax. How can sav- 
ings and investment increase substantially 
while these crippling taxes are still in place 
and intact? 


True, a more accelerated depreciation will 
now be permitted, and this is welcome relief. 
But the benefits will be concentrated on the 
old highly capitalized industries with long- 
lived capital; the modern, new and progres- 
sive industries which have the greatest po- 
tential for growth have already been depre- 
ciating at the new maximum rates. They 
should have been aided by the government, 
at long last, permitting any rate of depreci- 
ation that a firm deems to be appropriate. 


Moreover, the President leaves intact one 
of President Carter’s worst innovations: the 
misnamed “windfall profits tax” on oil, 
which is really a steeply graduated excise 
tax on crude oil at the wellhead. How are we 
supposed to achieve self-sufficiency in crude 
oil production when this tax will be operat- 
ing with crippling effect? The Administra- 
tion answer to this betrayal is: “We need 
the money.” Indeed. 


Some tax rates are actually going up. The 
already ailing airline industry especially will 
get hit. The federal tax on aviation fuel will 
be more than doubled to 20 percent, the tax 
on airline passenger tickets will be nearly 
doubled to 9 percent, and a new tax of 5 per- 
cent will be slapped on air-freight. Every 
airline passenger and shipper will soon be 
suffering the effects. 


The Reagan program is not a tax cut, and 
it is not a test of “supply-side” economics. It 
is a sham. As the President admitted in his 
State of the Union Message, referring to the 
much-vaunted three-year, 30 percent 
income tax cut, “It’s only a reduction in the 
tax increase already built into the 
system. 0 
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EL SALVADOR: THE VICTIMS OF 
VIOLENCE 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, in yes- 
terday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I and 
many of my colleagues discussed the 
question of violence in El Salvador. 
Today, we want to talk about the 
thousands of victims of that violence. 

More than 12,000 people have been 
killed in El Salvador since the military 
and the Christian Democratic Party 
assumed control of the junta in Janu- 
ary of last year. Tens of thousands 
more have been forced to seek shelter 
in refugee camps located within El 
Salvador itself, across the northern 
border in Honduras, or in other parts 
of Central America. In addition, Salva- 
dorans have come in increasing num- 
bers to the United States in search of 
temporary safety from the violence 
and danger at home. 

Last January, I traveled to Hondu- 
ras, along with Representatives 
ROBERT EDGAR and BARBARA MIKULSKI, 
to examine first hand the effect which 
the current situation in El Salvador 
has had on the Salvadoran people, and 
on other countries in Central America. 
The U.N. High Commission on Refu- 
gees estimates that more than 20,000 
Salvadoran refugees now live in Hon- 
duras, surviving on food provided by 


international relief agencies and on 
the charity of Honduran peasants who 
are desperately poor themselves. 


Representatives MIKULSKI and 
Epcar traveled to the border region, 
itself, to talk to many of these refu- 
gees, and found them living in condi- 
tions of terrible malnutrition and pov- 
erty. Similar conditions exist in refu- 
gee camps within El Salvador. 

Last year, the American public was 
shocked to learn of the discovery of 
more than a dozen bodies in the Arizo- 
na desert; bodies of Salvadorans seek- 
ing refuge from the violence of their 
own country. Today, Salvadorans 
make up the second largest group of 
individuals entering the United States 
illegally. Unlike many others from 
around the hemisphere, they are moti- 
vated not simply by a desire to seek 
improvement in their own economic 
status, but instead many are coming 
because they fear their lives are in 
danger at home. Many have found 
their names, or the names of friends, 
on the lists of people targeted for 
death. They know, far better than 
others, that death can come in El Sal- 
vador quickly, irrationally, and from 
almost any source. The fear of many 
about returning home is genuine, and 
no one familiar with the violence of El 
Salvador can suggest there is no basis 
for such a fear. 
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To date, the response of the current 
administration to the victims of vio- 
lence in El Salvador has been to urge 
the European Economic Community 
to delay sending food to refugees in El 
Salvador—because some of it might be 
eaten by guerrillas—and to continue 
deporting hundreds of Salvadorans 
monthly to an uncertain fate at home. 

I submit that the United States can 
and should do better. A nation that 
can afford to send millions of dollars 
worth of guns to an outlaw military 
can afford to send large quantities of 
food and medicine to comfort those 
fleeing the violence which is, in large 
measure, perpetrated by that military; 
and a nation as large and as wealthy 
as ours can afford at least as well as 
Costa Rica and Mexico to provide shel- 
ter and safety for those who fear they 
may lose their lives if they return to 
El Salvador.e 


A RATIONAL ALTERNATIVE TO 
SYNFUELS 


HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
words district heating” or cogenera- 
tion” are new to many Americans. Co- 
generation is an alternative to the 
usual way of generating electricity by 
producing two products: electricity 
and higher temperature heat. District 
heating is a form of cogeneration 
which refers to a pipeline network 
which connects residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial buildings and uti- 
lizes a single thermal energy source to 
meet three needs: Hot water, space 
heating, and process steam needs. Dis- 
trict heating is used widely in Europe, 
the Soviet Union, and Japan. It is now 
used by about a third of the Swedish 
and Danish populations, serves 70 per- 
cent of Soviet urban heat demand, and 
is supplied in West Germany through 
474 central heating networks. There 
are estimates that district heating, if 
implemented in the United States 
now, could save 1 to 2.5 million barrels 
of oil or natural gas equivalent a day 
by the year 2000. A number of utilities 
in the United States are exploring or 
implementing projects: Northern 
States Power in two cities in Minneso- 
ta; Detroit Edison in Detroit, Mich.; 
United Illuminating in Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Pepco in Washington, D.C.; 
Public Service Electric & Gas in 
northern New Jersey; Philadelphia 
Electric Co. in Philadelphia, and many 
municipal utilities in small communi- 
ties. 

The article I am inserting today 
from the Baltimore Sun of February 2 
will be of interest to everyone who is 
interested in energy conservation and 
as the author, Neal Peirce terms dis- 
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trict heating, “A Rational Alternative 
to Synfuels.” 
A RATIONAL ALTERNATIVE TO SYNFUELS 


WASHINGTON.—Here is a perfect example 
of how the Reagan administration could 
curb wasteful, inflationary government 
spending, assure a more stable U.S. energy 
future and channel more investment and 
jobs into hard-pressed urban centers. 

First: Follow the counsel of Office of 
Management and Budget Director David 
Stockman and “throttle back” on the in- 
credibly expensive synthetic fuels subsidy 
program. Congress last year authorized syn- 
fuels development at an initial $20 billion, 
with a suggestion of $68 billion more later. 

Second: The administration could encour- 
age, with minimal federal money, a proven, 
century-old technology called district heat- 
ing—a method which could eventually pro- 
vide low-cost heat and hot water and cooling 
to the vast majority of America’s homes and 
businesses. 

National support for synfuels is thin. 
Westerners rightly fear coal and oil shale 
exploitation that would pollute their air, 
consume scarce water supplies and promote 
energy boom towns for which they would 
have to provide most of the expensive new 
public facilities. Easterners foresee a mas- 
sive diversion of scarce capital out of their 
economically pressed region. Environmen- 
talists bemoan a program that would inject 
cancer-causing chemicals into the atmos- 
phere. Last year Mr. Stockman character- 
ized synfuels as a “multi-billion dollar pro- 
gram (that) would not appreciably ease our 
energy problems.” 

District heating, by contrast, had an old- 
style American entrepreneurial birth 104 
years ago when an inventive Lockport, New 
York, tinkerer named Birdsill Holly decided 
it would be a smart, economic idea to pro- 
duce steam that could do double duty—to 
heat buildings and run the pumps of fire en- 
gines. So he built a boiler in his basement, 
ran steam pipes across his neighbors’ lawns 
to the fire station and down Chestnut 
Street to nearby homes. 

District heating flowered for a few dec- 
ades in America, to a peak of about 150 sys- 
tems in 1909. Then it tapered off as oil and 
gas for individual building heating became 
cheap and plentiful. Its remnants may be 
found today on college campuses and mili- 
tary bases and in a handful of aged city 
steam systems. 

But the Europeans, we are now reminded 
by the Council for International Urban Liai- 
son, took district heating seriously. It now 
supplies one-third of all space and water 
heating needs in Scandinavia. The Soviet 
Union has 67 times our installed district 
heating capacity. Most modern systems 
employ hot water, a system now considered 
more economical, practical and safer than 
steam. 

Today, by various scientific estimates, 50 
to 90 percent of U.S. heating and hot water 
needs, plus considerable air conditioning, 
could be satisfied by district heating. Im- 
mense investments in water pipes would be 
required to hook up the country’s homes 
and businesses. But the costs would be a 
fraction of the trillion-dollar-plus capital de- 
mands of a full-scale synfuels development. 

“If you add up the total amount of waste 
energy produced by all the electric power 
plants in the country,” says Damascus, 
Maryland, district heating expert Theodore 
Taylor, there's more than enough waste 
energy to heat the entire United States.“ 
The reason: The kinetic energy derived 
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from an electric turbine represents only 30 
percent of the energy potential of a conven- 
tional fuel burn. The remaining energy is 
released as steam or hot water. Yet if recap- 
tured in pipes, in the process called cogener- 
ation, 85 to 90 percent efficiency of the fuel 
is achieved. And hot water can be economi- 
cally transported for distances of up to 20 
miles. 

Cities or suburbs could build their own 
power plants to burn coal or garbage and 
transfer the hot water produced by pipe- 
lines to their residents. Homes and business- 
es could use the hot water in lieu of hot 
water heaters, and also circulate it through 
radiators for heating, or through radiators 
with forced air systems for the same effect. 

District heating systems could save the 
equivalent of 55 percent of the country’s 
current oil imports by 2000, supporters say. 
Unlike synfuels, the technology is of a 
proven, “off the shelf” variety. And since 
the systems would require thousands of 
semi- and low-skill jobs to build, they would 
create jobs for people where they live—in 
the cities—instead of creating intense 
demand for workers and scarce scientists to 
build questionable synfuel facilities in iso- 
lated Appalachian coal or Western oil shale 
areas. Finally, district heating would make 
older cities more economical, competitive 
places to live and do business. 


JEWISH HERITAGE WEEK 
HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with enthusiasm that I joined my 
distinguished colleague from New 
York, Congressman JOSEPH ADDABBO, 
as a cosponsor of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 155, to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating May 3 through May 10, 1981, 
as Jewish Heritage Week. 

House Joint Resolution 155 passed 
last Thursday, March 26, 1981, and 
signals this body’s commitment to the 
mutual respect and understanding for 
all peoples and cultures which is so 
necessary in making the ideals of 
America a reality. 

The passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 155 had particular meaning for 
me as I listened to a prayer rendered 
at a tribute dinner given for me by my 
constituents this past weekend. In the 
prayer, Dr. Michael Berenbaum, of 
the Jewish Community Council of 
Greater Washington, gave thanks to 
God for the tolerance and pluralism 
that is and must continue to be our 
blessing in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I now bring this prayer 
to the attention of my colleagues. It is 
a prayer symbolic of America and one 
which embodies the message of Jewish 
Heritage Week: 

PRAYER OF Dr. MICHAEL BERENBAUM 

It is perhaps only in America that I as a 
Jew can pray out of the tradition of the 
rabbis of the people of Israel for a Christian 
minister who is my representative in Con- 
gress, despite the knowledge that we have 
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and will continue to disagree about how to 
achieve many of the same goals that we 
share as precious. Yet we strive together to 
build a society of justice and integrity, of 
compassion, and beneficence, one that is 
sensitive to the needs of the poor, open to 
the pluralistic traditions, free of racism and 
bigotry of any kind from which both of our 
peoples have suffered so brutally in the past 
and present. On God and God of our ances- 
tors I pray that we join for the sake of your 
name in kindling light in a world of dark- 
ness, hope where there is despair, unity 
where there is division, compassion where 
there is self-centeredness, healing where 
there is sickness. And if we do not succeed 
in full, grant meaning to our struggle to- 
gether. 


This is a time of peril in our Nation’s his- 
tory, an hour of reassessment, a period of 
searching and division, yet also one of op- 
portunity and promise. In this moment in 
history, the responsibility not only of high 
office, but of real leadership to his people, 
has fallen upon this Congressman and min- 
ister of God. 


Grant him the wisdom to realize what is 
right, the power to achieve that which is 
good, the humility to know that thou alone 
art judged, and the sensitivity to bring us all 
together in the future. 


Teach him to seek unity rather than divi- 
sion, to combine the passion born of the 
knowledge of injustice with the compassion 
which is kindled by the knowledge of Thee. 
Guide him to seize the opportunity and to 
assume the responsibility of healing in an 
hour of malaise, to give vision in a time of 
darkness and to retain hope for the poor 
and underprivileged in a moment of despair. 


God, we ask You to guide this Congress- 
man and minister to unite people who have 
historically known the anguish of suffering 
who could sing in the fields of slavery by 
the promise of redemption, who have under- 
stood full well the meaning of indignity and 
injustice by death and destruction, and the 
hope of the promised land. Let our history 
of suffering unite us rather than divide us. 
Let the passion for justice that we share, 
born in the injustice we experienced in iso- 
lation, be a force which brings us together 
for a common task rather than one that 
separates us in the pockets of division cre- 
ated by the sensitivities that our histories 
have developed. 


United our voices in condeming violence, 
terrorism, and hatred, the mindless murder 
of children whether in Atlanta or Maalot— 
but let us be certain that the tone of our 
voices and the content of our words do not 
encourage more violence and give comfort 
to those who are its source. As your profit 
Jeremiah has said: 


“Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might, let not the rich man glory in his 
richness, but let him that glory in this that 
he understandeth and knoweth. Me, that I 
am the Lord that exercises mercy, justice, 
and righteousness for in these things I de- 
light sayeth the Lord.” (IX: 22) 


The power has been given; the opportuni- 
ty is now to offer that which we have in 
your service in justice, with mercy and in 
the quest for righteousness. We pray that 
we will prove equal.e 
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THE INFANT NUTRITION 
RESOLUTION 


HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, Congressman BENJAMIN GILMAN, 
and I are introducing a House resolu- 
tion expressing support for the World 
Health Organization’s (WHO) and 
UNICEF's International Code of Mar- 
keting of Breast Milk Substitutes. The 
purpose of the WHO-UNICEF code is 
to contribute to the provision of safe 
and adequate nutrition for infants, by 
the protection and support of breast 
feeding. The code also seeks to insure 
the proper use of breast milk substi- 
tutes when they are necessary or de- 
sired. 

This code deserves our strong sup- 
port for one basic reason—it exempli- 
fies the concern of the American 
people for improving the health and 
well-being of infants throughout the 
world. Children raised under condi- 
tions of poverty and poor sanitation 
are, of course, particularly vulnerable 
to the disease and high rates of mal- 
nutrition associated with improper 
bottle feeding. In the words of James 
Grant, executive director of UNICEF: 

In the crucial first few months of life, 
breast-feeding is usually the young child’s 
life-line. And the recent drift toward the 
bottle feeding of babies, a drift for which 
the industrialized world has provided both 
the example and the means, has cost tens of 
thousands of young lives 

In part, the campaign for breast feeding 
must also be a campaign to regulate those 
who promote and sell commercial infant 
formula to mothers who do not need it, 
8 afford it, and are unable to safely 
Use it. 


In addition, the WHO- UNICEF code 
deserves our support because it offers 
us the chance to promote self-reliant 
development in the Third World and 
enhance U.S. relations with developing 
countries—who are very deeply com- 
mitted to enactment of the code 
without spending an extra dime of the 
taxpayers money. Many of our Euro- 
pean allies are also quite strongly com- 
mitted to the code; indeed, at present 
only the United States seems to be in 
doubt as to the importance of the 
code. 

Many of my colleagues are undoubt- 
edly aware of the tragic increases in 
infant malnutrition, disease, and mor- 
bidity which are associated with bottle 
feeding under the unsuitable socioeco- 
nomic conditions which are prevalent 
in the Third World. Nonetheless, let 
me briefly summarize the situation as 
it has unfolded in the last few years. 

Breast milk has historically been the 
sole source of nutrition for newborn 
infants. Even with the addition of 
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solid weaning foods at an age of ap- 
proximately 6 months, breast feeding 
has traditionally been continued as an 
important supplementary source of 
nourishment for up to 2 years or more. 
Modern science has been unable to im- 
prove upon or even duplicate the life- 
giving properties of human milk, and 
it remains the optimal source of infant 
nutrition, in all circumstances, for the 
first 6 months of life. The chemcial 
composition of breast milk contains a 
host of anti-infective properties, which 
protect infants against allergies and 
disease. Breast feeding also provides a 
unique emotional bond between the 
baby and the nursing mother, and, ac- 
cording to many health professionals, 
a relatively effective means of child 
spacing. In our country, infant formu- 
las have, in general, supplied an ade- 
quate, if not completely comparable, 
substitute for women who choose not 
to breast feed. The same cannot be 
said for most areas in the developing 
world, where unsanitary water sup- 
plies, lack of refrigeration and steril- 
ization equipment, illiteracy and ex- 
treme poverty make such products un- 
suitable for safe use. 

In recent years, however, health 
workers, nutritionists, church workers, 
devélopment specialists, and interna- 
tional health agencies have called at- 
tention to the rapidly increasing sub- 
stitution of artificial formula products 
for breast milk, in precisely the unfa- 
vorable socioeconomic conditions 
where its use is most hazardous. Nu- 
merous studies bear out these observa- 
as well as the significantly 


tions, 
higher rates of malnutrition, disease 
and death among bottle-fed babies. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Halfdan Mahler, Direc- 
tor-General of WHO: 


Evidence from the Third World indicates 
that infants breast fed for less than six 
months, or not at all, have a mortality five 
to ten times higher in the second six 
months of life than those breast fed for six 
months or more. 

Misuse of commercially prepared 
formulas commonly occurs when con- 
taminated water supplies are mixed 
with the powdered formula, negating 
its potential benefits. One study in 
Chile found that nearly 80 percent of 
the bottles examined were seriously 
contaminated. Illiteracy, inadequate 
knowledge of hygiene, and instruc- 
tions that are frequently in foreign 
languages make written instructions 
on product labels worthless. Purchas- 
ing a sufficient quantity of infant for- 
mula in areas where proverty is ramp- 
ant often requires 30 to 70 percent of 
the family’s income. A report from 
Barbados revealed that 80 percent of 
bottle feeding mothers were diluting 
formula to make a 4-day supply 
stretch anywhere from 5 days to 3 
weeks. Dr. Derrick Jelliffe, a promin- 
ant pediatrician with years of experi- 
ence in developing countries and cur- 
rently a professor at UCLA's School of 
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Public Health, estimates that the 
misuse of artificial feeding methods 
results in approximately 10 million un- 
necessary cases of malnutrition or 
death each year. 

Why are so many Third World 
mothers abandoning the costless and 
nutritionally superior method of 
breast feeding in exchange for the ex- 
pensive and dangerous practice of arti- 
ficial feeding? 

Scientists cite several causes, includ- 
ing urbanization, changing social atti- 
tudes, and an increased number of 
women working outside the home. Per- 
haps the most predominant factor, 
however—and certainly the most 
avoidable—is the aggressive and inex- 
cusable mass promotion of formula by 
the infant formula industry. Posters, 
product labels, and billboards sell the 
image of a healthy, well-nourished 
infant to a population whose desire for 
a higher standard of living erroneous- 
ly persuades them to make misguided 
decision. Free samples distributed in- 
discriminately in maternity wards and 
clinics encourage abandonment of the 
traditional practice of breast feeding. 
Resuming the lactation process when 
the supply of free promotional sam- 
ples expires can be difficult, and often 
impossible. 

Donations from the formula indus- 
try of needed equipment and cash for 
medical institutions,—as well as a vari- 
ety of personal gifts for doctors, 
nurses, and administrators—compels a 
sense of obligation. In an effort to re- 
ciprocate, health workers and medical 
institutions often display and dissemi- 
nate promotional materials, thereby 
granting artificial feeding the de facto 
seal of approval of the highly respect- 
ed health community. Company em- 
ployed mothercraft nurses or medical 
representatives, often clothed in uni- 
forms deceptively similar to that of 
hospital personnel, make special visits 
to new mothers, who are often un- 
aware that their primary purpose is to 
sell their company’s product. Other- 
wise well-intentioned salespeople, mo- 
tivated at least in part by bonuses and 
commissions, frequently misjudge the 
ability of their customers to use infant 
formula safely. 

Despite such excesses in promotion 
and the subsequently high rate of 
product misuse, withdrawal of breast 
milk substitutes from the market is 
not the answer. A small percentage of 
women are physically unable to breast 
feed, and all women deserve the right 
to choose their preferred means of 
feeding. But in the interests of infant 
health, the choice should be an in- 
formed one. Informed choice is cur- 
rently very difficult to achieve because 
of the success of one-sided promotion- 
al campaigns initiated by the infant 
formula industry. 

No one can hold the formula indus- 
try responsible for the unfortunate 
conditions which prevail in developing 
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countries. But the aggressive, high- 
powered promotion of a product so 
predictably damaging when used 
under poverty conditions is not justifi- 
able. Our economic system is based on 
the premise of private enterprise sup- 
plying the needs of consumers—but 
not on the creation of such needs 
through misleading propaganda. 

Church, consumer, nutrition, and 
health organizations have recognized 
the importance of this issue and 
brought it to the attention of industry 
and governments. While such commu- 
nication has resulted in some modifi- 
cations of industry practices, self-regu- 
lation has proven insufficient to the 
task of developing appropriate market- 
ing policies. Third World governments, 
lacking funds and sophisticated regu- 
latory apparatus, often feel somewhat 
helpless and isolated facing foreign- 
based multibillion-dollar companies, 
which appear to have the support of 
their own governments in Europe, 
North America, and Japan. To those 
in search of a workable solution, it 
became clear that the issue needed to 
be addressed in the international 
arena. 

In October of 1979, the World 
Health Organization and UNICEF 
held a 4-day meeting on infant and 
young child feeding in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. This landmark meeting 
brought together experts in nutrition 
and medicine, and representatives of 
member governments, international 
organizations, the infant formula in- 
dustry, and consumer groups, for the 
purpose of summarizing existing 
knowledge about infant feeding and 
discussing what steps could be taken 
to decrease malnutrition and infec- 
tious diseases. The meeting passed, by 
consensus, a far-reaching series of rec- 
ommendations, calling for a halt to 
most types of infant formula promo- 
tion and for the implementation of 
measures to facilitate the practice of 
breast feeding and the use of appropri- 
ate—low-cost, locally produced—wean- 
ing foods. The recommendations have 
since been endorsed by the executive 
boards of WHO and UNICEF and by 
numerous respected domestic health 
organizations, including the American 
Medical Association and the Academy 
of Pediatrics. 

While maintaining a public show of 
cooperation with WHO and UNICEF, 
the formula industry soon began to 
voice its opposition to various restric- 
tions implicit in the recommendations 
of the October meeting. In various 
statements, including early 1980 testi- 
mony before the House Subcommittee 
on International Economic Policy and 
Trade, industry spokespersons began 
to distance themselves from the guide- 
lines set forth by WHO and UNICEF. 
It became clear to concerned health 
personnel and member governments 
that the World Health Organization 
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needed to develop the 1979 recommen- 
dations into a formalized code of con- 
duct 

At the May 1980 World Health As- 
sembly, nearly 60 governments spoke 
strongly in favor of a marketing code. 
A resolution calling upon the Secretar- 
iat of WHO to draft such a document 
was passed without dissent. Over the 
next 8 months the staffs of WHO and 
UNICEF convened numerous consulta- 
tive sessions with member nations, sci- 
entists, industry, and church and con- 
sumer groups, refining and redrafting 
the proposed code in light of the com- 
ments of all parties. A final draft ver- 
sion of the code was presented to the 
January 1981 WHO executive board 
meeting, where it was passed by unani- 
mous consent. The board’s current 30 
nation membership includes Great 
Britain, France, Canada, Norway, New 
Zealand, and the Netherlands. 

The final draft now goes to the 
World Health Assembly this May for 
final ratification. It is significant to 
note that the code lacks any mecha- 
nism for enforcement, relying entirely 
on the moral suasion of recommending 
to member governments that they 
enact its provisions into their respec- 
tive domestic laws or regulatory 
frameworks—as appropriate in keep- 
ing with the “social and legislative 
framework” of each nation. The 
board’s resolution does make clear, 
however, that the adoption of an in- 
ternational code represents only a 
bare minimum step among the range 
of measures needed to adequately re- 
spond to what is acknowledged by vir- 
tually everyone—excepting the infant 
formula industry—to be a major 
health hazard and a cause for needless 
suffering by large numbers of infants. 
James Grant of UNICEF again sums 
up the need for the WHO-UNICEF 
code succinctly and convincingly: 

If implemented by governments, and ob- 
served by the commercial world, [the WHO- 
UNICEF Code] might mean that infants in 
many developing countries need not fall 
victim to the fashion for bottle feeding. 

Grant concludes: 

If all of us in the international community 
who are working to promote and protect the 
practice of breast feeding are successful, we 
will save one million infant deaths each 
year in the eighties. 

It is with both sadness and some as- 
tonishment that I note that the three 
leading American manufacturers of 
infant formula do not appear to share 
the concerns of the international 
health community. Abbot Laborato- 
ries, Bristol-Myers, and American 
Home Products have recently an- 
nounced their intention to lobby for 
U.S. Government opposition to the 
WHO-UNICEF code. This is quite dis- 
turbing to me—both because of my 
longstanding confidence in the Ameri- 
can business community’s willingness 
and ability to act responsibly, and be- 
cause of the frequently repeated state- 
ments by the companies in question 
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that they would cooperate with and 
abide by the WHO-UNICEF initia- 
tives. 

Because the U.S. infant formula in- 
dustry has chosen, in my opinion, irre- 
sponsibly, to oppose ratification of the 
WHO-UNICEF code, my colleague Mr. 
GILMAN and I are introducing this 
House resolution, expressing the sense 
of Congress that the United States 
should support and vote in favor of 
the code at next month’s World 
Health Assembly. The resolution also 
calls for U.S. representatives to the 
WHA to oppose any weakening 
amendments which might be offered— 
none are expected—to encourage the 
American formula companies to abide 
by the code and to encourage other 
governments to call on their formula 
manufacturers to similarly respect the 
code. Finally, the resolution calls for 
cooperation with developing countries 
in their efforts to develop health 
standards and programs designed to 
implement the objective of this code. 

Passage of this resolution would 
send a simple but very clear message 
that Americans remain firmly and 
fully committed to combatting world 
hunger, malnutrition, and disease. I 
urge my colleagues to join with Mr. 
GILMAN and myself in cosponsoring 
this resolution and in insuring its 
early passage.@ 


WELCOME TO OUR NEWLY 
NATURALIZED AMERICANS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sincere pleasure that I congratu- 
late the 159 Rockland County resi- 
dents of New York’s 26th Congression- 
al District who have recently chosen 
to become citizens of the United 
States, with all of the privileges, free- 
doms, and responsibilities that Ameri- 
can citizenship entails. 

Our Hudson Valley region in New 
York State is proud of its newest citi- 
zens and I invite my colleagues to join 
in welcoming the following newly nat- 
uralized Americans and extending to 
them our best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous life in their new homeland: 

Annamma Joy Abraham, Fredy Rafael 
Abreu, Edward Niiapa Adom, Dora Felicity 
Adom, Rose Aghshikian, John Alexandra, 
Maria Perez Alpert, Aracelis Agustina Arias, 
Subhashini Reddy Bandaru, Ramon Eligio 
Bare, Elsa Mercedes Baret, Louis Carlos 
Battiata, Roberto Arcenas Batuigas, Immac- 
ula Belizaire, Gerard Hilarion Bellevue, 
Harpreet Singh Bhalla, Rafiq Bidewy, 
Sharon Lee Borgatti, Justine Marie Boursi- 
quot, Samuel Brach. 

Marie Gladysse Cajuste, Rosemarie Car- 
ioscia, Mayra Elena Castillo, Amrose Chand, 
Aurora Chantel, Pei-Chun Chiang, Mary 
Teresa Fitzgerald Chownes, Jennifer Antoi- 
nette Condon, Rose Marie Corriolant, Bir- 
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gitt Culver, Ann Marie DeLeo, Delias De- 
mande, Ramona Diaz, Wesner Dorvelus, 
Antonio Ampoon Dugaduga, Jean Marc 
Duroseau, Paul Esperance, Elimelech 
Fixler, Dvora Rivka Fixler, Sonia Parrenas 
Floresca, Gloria May Forrest, Winbert For- 
rest, Rita Fruntino. 

Monica Garcia, Edline Marie Garland, 
John William Garrigan, Marie Marielle 
Garrigan, Maria Georgescu, Edith Grunhut, 
Luz Marina Gutierrez, Dieter Hans Hart- 
mann, Barbara Ywk-Kuen Ip, Yury Ismes- 
tieff, Deenamma Jacob, Sammi Pacco 
Joseph, Annakutty Kallukulam Josph- 
kunju, Mathai Joy, Moishe Katz, Zaka 
Ullah Khan, Samuel Kis, Leah Kis, Berta 
Kolonski, Lydia Kozuhar-Novikov. 

Helena Kukla, John Kurian, Catalina Sca- 
lona Lagrimas, Yolette Lecorps, Kay Kyung 
Ui Lee, Kenneth Kiho Lee, Aizik Leibovitch, 
Pearl Leibovitch, Alla Levit, Vladimir Greg- 
ory Levit, Thomas Linares, Quetlie Linse, 
Juana Maria Liranzo, Jean Uyan-Rong Liu, 
Lily Liu, Trinidad Salome Lopez, Jayanti 
Mahapatra, Angelo Maida, Santiago Mar- 
quez, Ramon Martelo. 

Filomena Martinez, Anna Mathurin, John 
McGee, Anne Mesida Mesidor, Josephine 
Antonio Miranda, Reynaldo Vinluan Mira- 
vite, Cesar Ismael Munoz, Sarvejit Mohan 
Narang, Sergei Nemch nov, Myong Cha 
Nivans, Jacques Demos hene Noel, Rivka 
Ostreicher, Brian Owens, Eduardo Evidente 
Pavon, Juan Antonio Payan, Jose Odalis 
Pena, Angela Altagracia Pena, Monette 
Pierre, Robert Pierre-Antoine. 

Vincent Pileggi, Angela Quattrochi, Carol 
Dawn Reddy, Edgar Edmundo Restrepo, 
Beresford Alton Robinson, Jeannie Rodri- 
guez, Jose Miguel Rojas, Aron Rubin, 
Judith Samet, Luis Manuel Santana, Ro- 
lando Villaroman Santiago, Carmen Mar- 
quez Santiago, Fe Caridad Encarnacion Sar- 
angay, Ignazio Scaglione, Gaby Schettini, 
Galina Schuetz, Donna Schwartz, Miriam 
Senderowitz, Aruna Jay Shah, Suhag Sha- 
shikant Shah, 

Nordchi Schmuel David Silber, Frances 
Soliveres, Rivky Spitzer, Alma Lidora Stew- 
art, Herman Barrington Stewart, Ramy 
Sultan, Allan I-Luen Sun, Liberacion Al- 
conis Tamondong, Jacob Tapiero, Anita Ta- 
piero, Octavie Tarte, Annamma Thomas, 
Chu-Yuan Ting, Bella Aquino Tomelden, 
Serge Valbrun, Jose Manuel Vargas, Marcos 
Antonio Vargas, Flora Eduvijes Velastegui, 
Domenico Vicario, Themistocles Christos 
Vrachnos. 

Vasiliki Vrachnos, Esther Wagner, Pin- 
chas Yechezkal Wagner, Elisabeth Walen- 
tin, Christel Gertrud Wegner, Haddassa 
Weis, David Weis, Henney Weis, Eliandra 
Ester Shand West, Irma Pagayunan Wierer, 
Lai Mei Au Yeung, Theodoros Ziotis, Trian- 
tafyllia Ziotis, Gemil Zulme, Robert 
Zusman.@ 


RESTORING TAXPAYER'S FAITH 
IN THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1981 
è Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has become increasingly obvious 
over the past several years that the 
American people are tired of financing 


government overregulation and waste 
with their tax dollars. Mr. W. David 
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Stedman, chairman of the board of 
Stedman Corp. in Asheboro, N.C., is an 
active and eloquent proponent of tax 
relief at all government levels. A letter 
Mr. Stedman recently wrote to the 
Honorable Dan K. Moore, chairman of 
the Governor’s Blue Ribbon Study 
Commission on Transportation Needs 
and Financing in North Carolina, is an 
excellent illustration of the philos- 
ophy that will restore the taxpayer's 
faith in the American system of gov- 
ernment. 


DEAR GOVERNOR Moore: I am sorry that I 
am unable to be present Wednesday for the 
report of your Commission of Transporta- 
tion Needs and Financing. I have, however, 
read the report carefully. I compliment you 
and the members of your Commission on all 
the hard work you have done and on your 
personal commitment to the welfare of this 
state. I have no doubt that much work 
needs to be done on the highway system as 
your Commission has so ably pointed out. 

As important as all this is, I would like to 
suggest, however, that the real priority 
issue confronting North Carolinians is not 
transportation but the level of taxation. 
The tax burden of North Carolina citizens 
cannot be isolated to state taxes only. These 
same people also carry the burden of city, 
county and federal taxes. This total tax 
burden now consumes approximately forty- 
four percent of the average person’s income. 
Just how much are the citizens willing to 
pay for the cost of government? I shall have 
to let other citizens speak for themselves, 
but as for me I am unalterably opposed to 
any further increase in the tax burden of 
our citizens. I refer to the percent of our 
income represented by the total tax burden. 

In the medieval days, the feudal lords re- 
quired that the serfs work forty percent of 
their time for the state. Obviously, we are 
already working forty-four percent of our 
time for government. So great is this prob- 
lem that I have come to the position that no 
matter how worthwhile any new program is, 
if it increases the tax burden as a percent- 
age of income, it must be either denied or 
other expenses in government must be cur- 
tailed to make room for it. In fact, I think it 
is essential that the tax burden be decreased 
through the years to come rather than in- 
creased further. 

Now, accepting as fact that our highways 
do need the attention which your Commis- 
sion proposes, the question is, “How do we 
get it done without further increasing our 
taxes?” May I suggest two alternatives: 

1. Raise taxes on gasoline and perhaps 
other items as suggested in your report and 
lower taxes elsewhere by a compensating 
amount. 

2. Continue the gasoline and related taxes 
as are, combine the highway fund with the 
general fund, set priorities of expenses as 
needed and cut the budget elsewhere to ac- 
commodate these priorities. 

One can take the position that the net 
result of either of these two alternatives is 
to shift the burden of the cost of the high- 
way program back to the people through 
the general fund and thereby ignoring the 
“user pays” principle, a principle long uti- 
lized in connection with the highway fund. 

I think, therefore, the time has come 
when we should re-examine the “user pays” 
principle. While it is basically a fine con- 
cept, I have come to the conclusion that the 
term is one used mostly for convenience 
when talking about highway expenditures. 
Consider the following: 
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1. The people of North Carolina probably 
participate more completely in the use of 
the state highways and roads than any 
other item of state expense. Even those who 
don’t own cars pay through the fares of 
public transportation. The “user pays” prin- 
ciple is reasonably approached by the very 
nature of this situation; i.e., general use by 
everybody of the state road system. 


2. We seem to apply the “user pays” prin- 
ciple when it suits our convenience, as in 
the highway fund, but don't apply it where 
it doesn’t suit this convenience, as in the 
higher education fund. Whereas most of our 
citizens use our highways in one form or an- 
other, less that twenty-five percent go to 
our state universities and colleges. Yet all 
citizens are taxed for the benefit of the rela- 
tive few who do go to these state supported 
institutions. It is also important to note that 
the cost of this higher education is greater 
than the highway fund. If the “user pays” 
principle were used in this very significant 
budget item of higher education, the univer- 
sity system as we know it would probably be 
destroyed. We simply could not afford the 
massive higher education system we now 
have. How is it we can justify forcing people 
who never would or can go to college to pay 
the cost of others who do go? Yet we do it. I 
believe it is clear that a general tax for ever- 
body to support the highway system, which 
is used by nearly everyone, is much fairer 
than a general tax to support our system of 
higher education which is used by only one 
fourth of our citizens. 


3. The same argument can also be applied 
to our system of community colleges and 
technical schools. 


4. The same argument, although in a 
lesser degree, can also be applied to our gen- 
eral education program. There are many 
people in this state who do not have a high 
school education, but who are paying taxes 
to keep up the system for those who do use 
it. Even here, the “user pays” principle does 
not work completely either. 


To get back to my earlier point, the over- 
riding consideration in the whole picture is 
the excessive level of tax burden our people 
now carry. This must be reduced rather 
than increased. I support good maintenance 
and proper expansion of our highway 
system and urge that we put these items 
into a priority structure with other items of 
importance and work it all out within our 
present total tax structure, Otherwise, I 
cannot in good conscience, accept it, and I 
don't believe the people of North Carolina 
will accept it either. 


In my opinion, there is a way to do it 
without increasing our taxes if we only have 
the will to do it. Surely we shall have to cut 
back on other things, but if the priorities 
tell us that this is the thing to do, then so 
be it. 


Thank you_again, Governor, for your com- 
mitment and hard work in this matter. 
Please know that I love North Carolina, too, 
and will do everything in my power to sup- 
port those programs and causes which I be- 
lieve are to the ultimate best interest of our 
citizens. 


Sincerely, 
W. D. STEpMaAN.@ 
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LEGAL SERVICES: REGULATIONS 
FOR WHAT? 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in all 
the discussion about the President’s 
decision to cut funds for Legal Serv- 
ices, there has not been much said 
about the view of society that those 
who run this agency bring to their 
task. Walter Pincus of the Washington 
Post recently disclosed the fact that 
Legal Services is proposing regulations 
that would enforce a perverse philos- 
ophy on the taxpayer. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp, Legal Service Corp. Suits 
Itself, Waves Red Flag at Reagan” by 
Walter Pincus, the Washington Post, 
March 30, 1981. 


LEGAL Services Corp. Suits ITSELF, WAVES 
RED FLAG aT REAGAN 


(By Walter Pincus) 


“They have put a gun to their head and 
pulled the trigger.” 

That was the way one conservative caller 
last week described the comprehensive civil 
rights regulations proposed earlier this 
month by the Legal Services Corp. and pub- 
lished in the March 23 Federal Register 
(page 18055). 

They include all the rules that drive 
Reagan conservatives crazy—nondiscrimina- 
tion against homosexuals, requirements for 
bilingual employes, affirmative action plans 
to guarantee employment of women and mi- 
norities at levels that reflect “appropriate 
labor force characteristics,” and inclusion of 
drug addiction and alcoholism as diseases 
that would qualify someone as being a 
“handicapped person” and, thus protected 
from discrimination. 

LSC, you must remember, is the nonprofit 
corporation that supports legal services for 
the poor by distributing $300 million in fed- 
eral grants and contracts to local organiza- 
tions, which use the money to pay for law- 
yers and other legal specialists in almost 
every county across the nation. 

President Reagan has long had a distaste 
for the federally supported legal services 
program, and his administration, as part of 
the budget-cutting effort, has marked LSC 
for elimination next year. 

An LSC official conceded that the agen- 
cy’s board was aware that the proposed reg- 
ulations, developed before the White House 
termination plan was announced, would be a 
red flag for the Reaganites. But LSC decid- 
ed to put the rules out for comment anyway 
because “this was our position.” 

The purpose of the proposed rules, accord- 
ing to the notice, “is to prevent discrimina- 
tion by legal services programs supported in 
whole or in part by Legal Services Corp. 
funds in the delivery of services or in em- 
ployment. .. .” 

The proposed rules, which for the most 
part codify procedures in effect. since LSC’s 
establishment in 1974, add a prohibition 
against discrimination by reason of sexual 
orientation.” That phrase, an LSC official 
said, refers to homosexuals. 

The agency, she added, decided to prohib- 
it discrimination against homosexuals be- 
cause similar policies have been adopted by 
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the District of Columbia and other state 
and local entities. 

The rules, however, also bar recipients of 
LSC funds from having “any contractual or 
other relationship” with other agencies or 
organizations including “labor unions, (or) 
organizations providing or administering 
fringe benefits to employees of the recipient 

. .” if the agencies discriminate against 
specified groups, including homosexuals. 

That provision, according to my outraged 
caller, “would eliminate the Catholic 
Church groups.” Not so, according to the 
LSC official, and if it did, the rule would be 
altered. “That is why we have put it out for 
comment.” 

Another provision that’s bound to draw 
criticism is one that says a recipient of LSC 
funds cannot “make a preemployment in- 
quiry as to whether an applicant is a handi- 
capped person or as to the nature of or se- 
verity of a handicap except where the exam- 
ination or inquiry is related to an essential 
job function.” 

What about drug addiction and alcohol- 
ism, which LSC includes as characteristics 
of a certain kind of “handicapped person”? 
On first blush, the LSC official said a 
lawyer certainly could be questioned, but 
there was doubt about other job applicants. 

Fund recipients under the rules would be 
required to provide bilingual employes, “not 
limited to clerical positions” in “any area 
where 5 percent of the eligible population 
are members of a minority language group.” 
They also must provide informational litera- 
ture in the appropriate languages and post 
signs in those languages. The percentage re- 
quirement was taken from the federal 
voting rights law, which requires ballots to 
be bilingual in areas where 5 percent of the 
population speaks a language other than 
English. 

Grant recipient that have 50 or more em- 
ployes must have an affirmative action plan 
approved by LSC's director of office of 
equal opportunity. Before producing such a 
plan, the recipient must, “determine if un- 
derutilization on the basis of race, national 
origin or sex occurs in any job category or 
unit of its workforce” using a formula sup- 
plied by LSC. 

Its plan must include “goals and timeta- 
bles to correct underutilization of women 
and minorities.” In those instances where a 
recipient is found to have an employe 
“workforce or segment of the workforce not 
on parity with the relevant labor market,” 
approval of higher authorities would be 
needed before any vacancies were filled. 

In the Carter years, LSC’s rules would 
have raised a few eyebrows; today they may 
hasten the lowering of the boom. 


RED SMITH ON HANDGUNS 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


% Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Red 
Smith, who is probably the dean of 
American sportswriters and certainly 
one of the most highly respected, sees 
“no valid reason why possession of 
handguns should not be prohibited by 
law.” 

In yesterday's New York Times, Mr. 
Smith concluded a column on the at- 
tempted assassination of President 
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Reagan with the following pithy para- 
graphs: 

Inevitably the attempted assassination re- 
vived talk about strengthening gun-control 
laws, a campaign that has not had ardent 
support from the President up to now. 
Wouldn't this experience alter his views? 

Maybe, maybe not. The fact is, there is no 
valid reason why possession of a handgun 
should not be prohibited by law, though 
that would not keep the weapons out of the 
hands of assassins and other criminals. 

Handguns are not sporting goods like 
rifles and shotguns. They are not used for 
any normal kind of hunting, not even trap 
shooting. Target-practice competition could 
be held with toy guns and rubber-tipped 
darts. The only practical civilian use for pis- 
tols and revolvers is shooting people. 

This being the case, the law ought to ban 
these weapons. Such a law may make it 
more difficult for a wife, in a moment of 
pique, to plug her ever-loving helpmeet. It 
would be observed by the law-abiding and 
ignored by the lawless. President Reagan, 
who has waved plenty of six-shooters 
around playing cowboy in the movies, is per- 
fectly aware of that. 

Mr. Smith, the bill that does what 
you advocate is numbered H.R. 40. 


COGENERATION LEGISLATION 
HON. CECIL (CEC) HEFTEL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am pleased to introduce legislation 
which I feel will have a significant 
impact on our Nation’s energy conser- 
vation effort. The bill, the Cogenera- 
tion and Small Power Production De- 
regulation Act of 1981 is intended to 
streamline those aspects of the 1978 
National Energy Act which have con- 
strained the full use of cogeneration 
by America’s industries and utilities. 
The United States is faced with an 
energy problem of unprecendented di- 
mensions. As the present war between 
Iraq and Iran clearly demonstrates, 
our Nation is perilously dependent on 
highly unstable and uncertain foreign 
supplies of oil. Energy now has a 
direct and significant impact on our 
foreign policy and our domestic econo- 
my. It is essential then that strategies 
be devised and implemented to deal 
with the energy problem in the short 
term. We feel that a cornerstone of 
any energy strategy must involve in- 
creased conservation. Since America’s 
industries and utilities consume well 
over half of all energy utilized in the 
country, we believe that an aggressive 
energy conservation effort in the in- 
dustrial and utility sectors is essential 
to our Nation’s energy future. 
Cogeneration is perhaps the most 
important and readily accessible 
source of industrial conservation in 
the near term. The highly acclaimed 
work, “Energy Future,” by Harvard 
Profs. Daniel Yergin and Robert Sto- 
bough, describes cogeneration as in- 
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dustry’s North Scope.” Very simply, 
cogeneration is the production of two 
forms of useful energy from one fuel 
source, leading to a more efficient use 
of the primary energy. A number of 
studies estimate that perhaps over 20 
percent of total industrial energy pres- 
ently used in the United States could 
be saved through cogeneration. Our 
European allies are already effectively 
using this conservation technology. 
For example, cogeneration acounts for 
approximately 27 percent of all elec- 
tric power used in West Germany, as 
compared with less than 5 percent in 
the United States. Interestingly, the 
United States once relied on cogenera- 
tion for a significant measure of its 
electricity needs. In 1922, for example, 
22 percent of all our electricity came 
from industrial cogeneration. Howev- 
er, declining electricity prices and in- 
expensive oil led to a marked decline 
in the role cogeneration played. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation I am in- 
troducing today is aimed at encourag- 
ing utility cogeneration by removing 
those barriers in the Public Utility 
Regulatory Policies Act of 1978 which 
discourage utilities from owning and 
operating cogeneration plants. By re- 
moving these barriers, utilities will 
have been given a significant incentive 
to cogenerate, which will in turn maxi- 
mize the energy efficiency of their 
power generation. A second major 
aspect of this legislation is intended to 
increase the efficiency of oil and gas 
use by America’s industries. By modi- 
fying those aspects of the 1978 Power- 
plant and Industrial Fuel Use Act, 
which to now have prohibited, the use 
of oil and gas in industrial cogenera- 
tion facilities, I hope to encourage the 
more efficient use of these precious re- 
sources. Eventually, cogeneration 
using coal, biomass, synthetic fuels, 
and other energy sources will be used 
with great efficiency by industry and 
utilities. For now, oil and gas fired co- 
generation will allow us to bridge a 
major gap in our Nation’s conservation 
effort until such time as these other 
cogeneration methods are ready and 
other renewable energy sources are 
adequately developed. 


It is important that we provide regu- 
latory incentives to once again estab- 
lish cogeneration as a major energy- 
saving technology. This proposal rep- 
resents a first step to modifying those 
regulations which to date have unnec- 
essarily restricted the utilization of co- 
generation by industry and by utili- 
ties. I look forward to working with 
you and our colleagues in fashioning a 
comprehensive energy policy in which 
cogeneration occupies a major role. 
Our current energy dilemma requires 
no less than our full commitment to 
this challenge. 


Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of our 
colleagues, I am including a Washing- 
ton Post editorial on cogeneration 
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which appeared in the September 8, 
1980, edition. The editorial discusses 
the merits of the technology of cogen- 
eration and the need to proceed expe- 
ditiously with regulatory changes to 
encourage its development. The edito- 
rial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1980] 

An ENERGY SOURCE READY AND WAITING 


Like the trolley car and the ceiling fan, a 
process known as cogeneration is another 
energy-saving technology that, although 
once commonplace, disappeared in the 
march of time, a casualty of “progress.” Its 
enormous potential is finally beginning to 
be appreciated again. Unfortunately, indus- 
tries, utilities and state power commissions 
are simultaneously discovering that a vari- 
ety of energy regulations unintentionally in- 
hibit its use. 

Cogeneration is an alternative to the fa- 
miliar way of generating electricity by pro- 
ducing electricity together with a large 
amount of low-temperature “waste heat.” 
Cogeneration produces two products: elec- 
tricity and useful, higher-temperature heat. 
That way, much more usable energy is ex- 
tracted from the same amount of fuel, and 
energy is conserved. 

Since the easiest and cheapest way to use 
that heat is in an industry that needs a lot 
of steam, cogeneration facilities are most at- 
tractive at industrial sites. Early in this cen- 
tury many American industries produced all 
the energy they needed by this means. How- 
ever, as electric utilities grew and the price 
of electricity fell, most decided to leave the 
business of making electricity to the utili- 
ties. 

As the cost of fuel for making electricity 
has soared in the last few years, cogenera- 
tion has slowly begun to be seen as an at- 
tractive alternative to conventional electri- 
cal plants. One recent study estimated that 
cogeneration could save the equivalent of 
almost two million barrels of oil a day, or 
more than one-quarter of current U.S. elec- 
tricity consumption. 

What is holding back the realization of 
this enormous savings? The greatest bar- 
riers are laws and regulations that discour- 
age utilities from owning and operating co- 
generation plants. Because of these, most 
such facilities are owned by businesses, 
which are generally reluctant to get in- 
volved in the heavily regulated and unfamil- 
iar world of producing energy. 

Utilities are far better suited to do the 
job. They are already in the business of 
making and selling energy. They are 
equipped to raise the needed capital. They 
have the experience to design and build the 
plants, to operate and maintain them at 
lowest cost and to obtain the necessary gov- 
ernment permits. 

Another major hold-up is restrictions that 
prohibit the use of oil and gas in cogenera- 
tion facilities. The most efficient cogenera- 
tion technologies today can be run only on 
oil or gas, though eventually the means will 
be developed to use coal, biomass and syn- 
thetic fuels. In the meantime, the restric- 
tions have the unintended effect of wasting 
precious fuels. 

As in so many other areas of energy 
policy, government needs to “unwrite” a lot 
of regulations to start saving more energy. 
Though utilities have been slow to appreci- 
ate its potential, cogeneration is so economi- 
cally attractive that if they can be set free 
to get into this business, and encouraged by 
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a few state utility commissions, the market- 
place should do the rest. 


HELP ATLANTA 
HON. AUSTIN J. MURPHY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 99. This resolution ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that the 
Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, acting 
under the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act, and other Federal offi- 
cials should cooperate with State and 
local officials in their efforts to solve 
the recent murders of black children 
in Atlanta, Ga., and to provide for the 
safety and well-being of the children 
in Atlanta who are threatened by this 
crisis. I wish to take this opportunity 
to briefly explain the thrust of House 
Concurrent Resolution 99, and solicit 
your support. 

The recent murders of children in 
Atlanta, Ga., represent one of the 
most heinous episodes in the history 
of the United States. Unfortunately, 
solving these killings will only resolve 
the superficial criminal element of 
this crisis. Beneath the surface lie fes- 
tering psychological scars which will 
long survive the apprehension of the 
person or persons responsible for 
these killings, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 99 seeks to offer assistance to 
State and local officials as they grap- 
ple with these scars. 

The National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect, established under the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment Act of 1974, has been the focal 
point of Federal efforts to combat 
child maltreatment since its inception. 
It is capable of pulling together the re- 
sources necessary to assist the States 
and local governments as they attempt 
to treat and provide services to chil- 
dren and families in which the threat 
of maltreatment exists. The purpose 
of its activities has been to help States 
insure that children who have been 
exposed to the threat of abuse grow to 
lead normal and productive lives. 

Action by the National Center, uti- 
lizing its network of resources, could 
clearly assist the State and local gov- 
ernment in providing the services that 
these children and their families will 
need in order to cope with the stress 
under which they have lived for so 
many months. I do not intend to infer 
that the families of the slain children 
have been abusive or neglectful fami- 
lies. Rather, I believe that the stress 
that these children are experiencing is 
closely akin to the stress generated by 
living in an abusive home environ- 
ment. Each child must constantly ask, 
“Who can I trust? Who will be next? 
Will it be me?” It is my belief that the 
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National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect is in the unique position of 
being able to provide assistance to the 
State of Georgia, and the city of At- 
lanta, as they provide appropriate 
services to these children and their 
families. Successful passage of this 
resolution will mean that the National 
Center will be able to respond to any 
request for assistance by Georgia offi- 
cials. 

It is in this spirit that I seek your bi- 
partisan support. Please join me by co- 
sponsoring this message to the chil- 
dren and families of Atlanta, Ga., that 
the Members of Congress are con- 
cerned and willing to do whatever they 
can to see them through this period of 
stress. I need not remind you that the 
21st body of a slain black child was 
discovered yesterday. With each day, 
the stress grows more severe. If you 
will join me, please contact my staff of 
the Subcommittee on Select Educa- 
tion. Your support will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Thank you.e 


EL SALVADOR POLICY IS 
WRONG 


HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
absolutely opposed to the present ad- 
ministration policy in El Salvador be- 
cause I think it is wrong. It is not in 
the best interests of our Nation. It is 
not in the best interests of El Salva- 
dor—particularly those thousands of 
Salvadorans who have become refu- 
gees as a result of the violence. These 
refugees have been uprooted from 
their homes and been subjected to un- 
speakable horrors—all in the name of 
stopping communism. 

On January 9, 1981, I traveled to 
Central America as part of a delega- 
tion sponsored by the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Service Committee. Congress- 
man GERRY Stupps and Congressman 
EDGAR were also part of that delega- 
tion. We traveled through Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and Honduras. I took every 
opportunity to speak to people who 
had been in El Salvador recently; and 
I also traveled to the Honduran border 
for extensive meetings with Salva- 
doran refugees who had fled to that 
village. 

In these meetings, I learned that the 
uniformed military forces of El Salva- 
dor are using American equipment to 
carry out a deliberate policy of terror 
against an unarmed civilian popula- 
tion. The soldiers of El Salvador arrive 
in American helicopters to kill and tor- 
ture men, women, and children. 
During my interviews with the refu- 
gees, I asked “Who does this?” Always 
they answered, “It is the military.” 
Again and again I asked, “Does the 
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Left do this?“ No“ they told me 
“They do not kill children.” 

I have said that I believe that our 
policy in El Salvador is morally wrong. 
It is morally wrong for this country to 
lavish arms on a government that 
cannot or will not stop its own troops 
from making war against its own 
people. It is morally wrong to offer 
U.S. helicopters that will be used to 
gun down peasants. It is morally 
wrong to use a small helpless country 
in our own backyard to send a message 
of toughness to Moscow. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
excerpts of my interviews with the ref- 
ugees. 


A Voice. The woman previously that we 
talked to is named Crecensia. We're talking 
with Maria. 

(Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. She says that she would like to 
tell us the following, that many of her 
family were killed, so many that she doesn’t 
even remember all their names now. 

She said I'd like to speak first about my 
brothers and sisters and she just mentioned 
about five people who had been killed. 

(Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. She said six of her—well, two of 
her sisters and four of her cousins, all 
women, were killed and were found naked. 
One of those women was pregnant. 

{Portions in foreign language.) 

A Voice. And these women have left chil- 
dren. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. One woman left two children, 
the other woman left three children or- 
phans, but they haven't been able to find 
them all yet, so they haven't accounted for 
all of them. They do not know where they 
all are. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. About nine or seven months ago, 
they killed one of her family, and the child 
that was left, one of the children that was 
left was an infant, and is now in the hospi- 
tal of a nearby town, and is close to death. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. The women were bathing in the 
river when the military found them and 
they took them into the woods, and then 
later they were found. 

That’s all she's going to say right now. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Votce. She says she personally saw 
them kill children and rape children from 
ten years of age and older, and then they 
would also take their bayonets and make 
what they call mincemeat out of them. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A VoicE. She said with the guns they 
would shoot at their faces. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Vorce. And disfigure the people. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. She said even going to the moun- 
tainside you weren't safe because they 
would have these huge machines that would 
climb up the mountainsides and try and get 
them, and they would set up their mortars 
and shoot at the villages. 

A Voice. Did the Left ever do those 
things? 

(Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. No, they didn’t. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Vortce. No, they haven't done those 
kinds of things. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Vorce. What she was saying is they 
would cut people’s stomachs open and put 
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salt and coffee inside their stomachs as a 
mocking. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. They would open up the people's 
stomachs, the women's stomachs as if they 
were iguanas to take the child out as if they 
took out the eggs of an iguana. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. And that is what I saw, and that 
is what I have to say. 

The woman that just spoke was named 
Marcella. She is 45 years old. 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

He doesn't want to give his name. 

A Voice. This man had a wife and seven 
children, and one day 15 armed men arrived, 
some in civilian clothes, and some in army 
uniforms. 

{Portions in foreign language.) 

A Voice. The government of Salvador is 
saying that the United States is helping 
them, and the man just expressed fear that 
that aid is going to be used against the 
people across the border in his country in 
Salvador, and he is afraid that once they 
keep on pushing people out they are going 
to come across the border and use that same 
armament here in this country. 

A Voice. He is afraid that they are going 
to take the military aid that the United 
States Government is giving and use that 
also to cross the Honduran border in pursuit 
of the Salvador refugees? 

A Voice. Exactly, yes. That's exactly what 
he's afraid of. 

A Voice. Is it the helicopters? 

{Portions in foreign language.] 

A Voice. He said, yes, we fear the helicop- 
ters because they are up in the sky and they 
shoot at us. 


WHAT DOES ATLANTA TEACH 
US? 


HON. CHARLES F. DOUGHERTY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


è Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, 
the entire Nation is in a state of shock 
and disbelief following yesterday’s as- 
sassination attempt on the life of our 
new President. Our hearts cry out for 
an end to the violence in our streets 
which threatens the very foundations 
of America. Our people have shown re- 
markable resilience throughout the 
many violent attacks on our national 
leaders in this century. But today we 
truly wonder how much more we can 
take and not lose our national sanity. 

On the same tragic day that our 
President was gunned down in a 
Washington street, the body of yet an- 
other young black child was discov- 
ered in Atlanta, making a grim total of 
21 children who have been slaugh- 
tered in that city by a savage psycho- 
path. 

I cannot find the words to describe 
the sense of sorrow and helplessness I 
feel for this Nation and I am strug- 
gling to find a sense of hope. A re- 
nowned news columnist from my city 
of Philadelphia has described the trag- 
edy in Atlanta far better than I can 
and he finds hope in the prospect that 
we will share an “overriding concern 
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which believes that what hurts one 
hurts the other.” I want to share with 
my colleagues the words of Chuck 
Stone in an article he wrote for the 
February 17, 1981 edition of the Phila- 
delphia Daily News: 


WHAT Does ATLANTA TEACH Us? 
(By Chuck Stone) 


The more gruesome Atlanta’s nightmare 
has become, the wider a national sense of 
helplessness has spread. 

Businesswoman Olivine McCoy probably 
mirrored a prevailing frustration when she 
asked in a pain-choked whisper, “What can 
we do?” 

She has shared those mother’s anguish. 
Seven years ago, her youngest son, Tyrone, 
was killed in a senseless homicide. 

“Praying is good and I’m happy people are 
doing that,” she reflected. “But it’s not 
catching the murderers.” 

Even with those limitations, McCoy still 
supports prayer vigils and other publicly ex- 
pressed alliances. 

Symbols may not solve a crisis, but they’re 
important. Atlanta mothers need to believe 
a nation cares for their children. National 
unity didn’t get the hostages released in 
Iran. But the depths of that love comforted 
their wounds. 

Atlanta's civic heart has been infected 
with a criminal abscess that will not easily 
be healed. 

The murders of 17 black children in 19 
months—almost one per month—in a pre- 
dominantly black city headed up by a black 
administration has unleased a tidal wave of 
paranoia among black families. Who's out to 
get them? 

When a boiler in a black housing project 
exploded, few were convinced it was acciden- 
tal. 

Struggling to preserve an inner calm, the 
city administration reached the outer limits 
of civic sanity weeks ago. 

It has been now reduced to finding bodies 
instead of catching murderers. 

In this kind of vacuum of frustration, the 
bizarre feeds on the unknowing. 

Talk show callers are reliving their 
dreams in which a particular face or house 
keeps recurring. Weirdos paint color books 
of visions. 

Psychics have been deputized. Only for- 
tune cookies have not been pressed into 
service. 

Yet, Americans of good will continue to 
offer hard-nosed strategies. Daily News re- 
porter Kitty Caparella was the first to sug- 
gest that a team of trained dogs be used, 
and they were sent to Atlanta from Phila- 
delphia. 

Police Inspector Bernard Small has dis- 
cussed with Atlanta police a sensible plan to 
use child-sized featherweight boxers as bait 
for the killers. 

With out-of-state detectives, state investi- 
gators and the FBI scouring Atlanta for 
that one thread that ties the murders to- 
gether, two one-word questions blanket the 
city like a circling swarm of vultures. 

Who? Why? 

The 17 victims are all black. Are their 
deaths the twisted work of a sick racist or a 
normal-looking, respectable-acting psychot- 
ic? 

Some authoritative callers and responsible 
writers are convinced these kids could not 
have been murdered so easily if they had 
not been lured by a guileless-appearing au- 
thority figure, somebody they trusted. 
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What more commanding authority figure 
than a person in uniform? 

White? Some have narrowed it to that one 
chromatic dimension. That theory suffers 
from one fault. 

Random black-on-black crime has done 
more to wipe out black kids and desecrate 
black women today than an army of white 
racists. 

In Philadelphia, some of the most ghastly 
murders and rapes imaginable in the black 
community are being committed by black 
men. 

In Atlanta, the possibility of one black 
pyschopathic killer running around loose 
holds as much water as one city-uniformed 
white racist stalking those kids. 

Again, we are forced to return to the emp- 
tiness of our ignorance and the futility of 
no clues. 

If we can hold on to our commonsense 
long enough before it surrenders to hyste- 
ria, we can retain the lessons Atlanta teach- 
es us. 

First, organized terror knows no racial 
boundaries. There is no immunity to de- 
pravity whether orchestrated by one fiend 
or organized by a mob of demented thugs. 
No defense can be mounted against the 
planted bomb, the stealth of the rapist or 
the assissin’s plot. 

In the Middle East, innocent women and 
children are systematically murdered. Busi- 
nessmen are kidnapped in Europe, elderly 
white women are murdered in Columbus, 
Ga., black men are assassinated in Buffalo 
and their hearts ripped out, and the bodies 
of 33 white boys tortured and murdered in 
Illinois by John Wayne Gacy Jr. were even- 
tually dug up. At any time anywhere, orga- 
nized terror can strike any of us. 

Secondly, parents have got to be more lov- 
ingly protective about their children. In a 
couple of instances in Atlanta, parents 
didn't report children missing immediately 
because it was normal for them not to be at 
home at a certain time. Parents should 
know their children's schedule with the 
same authority as they sign a check. 

Thirdly, we ought to be quicker about 
spotting possible trends. 

By the time five kids were missing, Atlan- 
ta authorities should have been climbing 
their municipal walls and offering huge re- 
wards. 

Yet there was no great national outcry. 
The headlines didn’t scream. Are five miss- 
ing kids to be cherished less than 17? Life 
has been cheapened. We seem to require 
bigger numbers before we get excited. 

To contain the barbarianism within us, we 
must not rely on occasional prayers or 
offers of assistance. 

The hope of Atlanta, as does the hope of 
America, lies not in the sponsorship of offi- 
cial prayer breakfasts and longer Sunday 
morning sermons. 

Rather, our peace comes only with the 
embrace of an overriding concern which be- 
lieves that what pains one hurts the other. 
What debauches me eventually destroys 
you. 

That’s what makes our humanity indi- 
visible. The cold partitions of color, religion 
and class ultimately will dissolve in the 
warmth of our oneness. 

If President Reagan can become the force- 
ful exponent of that vision, nothing will 
come between us and the power of its affec- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, surely today we can 
agree with this outstanding black news 
columnist that “terror knows no racial 
boundaries” and that “there is no im- 
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munity to depravity whether orches- 
trated by one fiend or organized by a 
mob of demented thugs”. Indeed, in 
the words of Chuck Stone, “No de- 
fense can be mounted against the 
planted bomb, the stealth of the 
rapist, or the assassin’s plot.” He be- 
lieves with all his heart that when our 
people “embrance an overriding con- 
cern which believes * * * that what de- 
bauches me eventually destroys you” 
then the “cold partitions of color, reli- 
gion, and class ultimately will dissolve 
in the warmth of our oneness”. Let us 
pray that it is true. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES ACT OF 1981 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing the Agricultural 
Land Resources Act of 1981, in order 
to further local and State efforts to 
address the continuing permanent 
conversion of agricultural land to non- 
agricutlural uses. 

The act builds on the intent of Con- 
gress expressed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 92, which already has 80 
cosponsors, and goes further to spell 
out: 

The overall national policy that Fed- 
eral programs should be administered, 
except where precluded by law, in a 
manner that will not cause the unnec- 
essary, irreversible conversion of agri- 
cultural land to other nonagricultural 
uses, and that will not conflict with 
local or State programs to protect ag- 
riculture; 

The role that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should carry out to cooperate 
with other Federal agencies whose 
programs may influence the conver- 
sion of agricultural land and to report 
to Congress on how Federal programs 
could be redesigned to assure the re- 
tention of productive agricultural 
land; 

The responsibility of the Secretary 
to provide technical assistance to any 
State, locality, or qualifying nonprofit 
organization which desires to develop 
farmland retention programs or poli- 
cies; and 

The specific charge to the Secretary 
to implement educational programs 
and disseminate educational materials 
emphasizing the importance of pro- 
ductive agricultural land, and to desig- 
nate one or more agricultural land in- 
formation centers. 

I was very encouraged by the testi- 
mony provided in hearings of the Con- 
servation, Credit, and Rural Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee, in which several 
witnesses urged the Congress to seek 
swift passage of a bill such as I am in- 
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troducing today. They further recom- 
mended that such a bill be made an 
important part of the 1981 farm bill. 

I also was very encouraged by the 
testimony provided to the full commit- 
tee earlier this week by Secretary of 
Agriculture John Block, and the ex- 
planatory notes that he provided for 
the administration’s farm bill lan- 
guage. It is very timely to include an 
agricultural land resources title in the 
farm bill, and the bill I am introducing 
today is consistent with the position of 
the Secretary. 

As Secretary Block said at the na- 
tional agricultural lands study work- 
shop in Chicago in February, the agri- 
cultural community has to convince 
the rest of the Nation of the dangers 
to farmland of unchecked urban devel- 
opment. 

He said: 

In the next 20 years we cannot realize a 
60- to 85-percent increase in demand for 
U.S. agricultural products while urbanizing 
3 million acres of productive land each year 
and maintaining current low productivity 
rates. 


At the same time, I know Secretary 
Block and many of my colleagues un- 
derstand that decisions about manag- 
ing and improving the productive ca- 
pacity of the agricultural land re- 
source belong primarily to citizens and 
to their local and State governments. 
Where they request technical assist- 
ance or educational materials or back- 
ground data, the Department of Agri- 
culture should be ready to provide it. 
Where they call for further informa- 
tion or research, the Department of 
Agriculture should be ready to seek it. 
Where they speak up that a Federal 
program of any kind may be unneces- 
sarily bringing about the irretrievable 
conversion of agricultural land re- 
sources that are important to them, 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Management and Budget 
should be ready to cooperate with the 
appropriate agencies in making sure 
the programs blend with rather than 
conflicting with the local and State in- 
terests or objectives. 1 

The bill I am introducing today calls 
for no new agency or institution. It 
calls for no new expenditure of Feder- 
al funds. It simply encourages that the 
Federal Government operate its pro- 
grams and facilities in a little different 
way so that this Nation’s strategically 
important ability to produce food and 
fiber is not unknowingly or unneces- 
sarily compromised. It simply sends a 
signal to local and State governments 
that we will begin to help them in 
their growing efforts to maintain a 
productive agriculture. 

This one bill will not solve the whole 
problem; I am considering further leg- 
islation, along with other Members, 
that might address such other ele- 
ments as economic research, tax, and 
other incentives to farm on good land 
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and build on other land, and other 
possible shifts in programs and assist- 
ance. 

Yet this bill will set the overall stage 
for a responsive, well coordinated 
effort to provide the agricultural land 
resource assistance needed for a per- 
manent agriculture. I am pleased that 
Secretary Block has agreed to make 
this kind of title an important seg- 
ment of the 1981 farm bill. It blends 
well with initiatives in soil and water 
conservation, commodity programs, 


and the like. I encourage all of you to 
support such a title with the language 
that I have suggested. 


WOMEN'S RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


HON. LINDY (MRS. HALE) BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Women's Research and Education In- 
stitute of the Congresswomen’s 
Caucus, in an effort to determine the 
impact of the proposed budget revi- 
sions on women, has prepared analyses 
of a number of these cuts. I thought 
my colleagues would be interested in 
seeing the reports on student benefits 
and the proposed tax cut. 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS (IN FUNCTION 

500) 

Loans to students and parents from pri- 
vate and state lenders are guaranteed 
against default by the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. Eligible recipients include 
any student enrolled at least half-time in a 
post-secondary education program. Interest 
charges are paid by the federal government 
while the students are in school; a 7 to 9 
percent interest rate is charged upon leav- 
ing. The Administration proposes to: 

Take into account other forms of aid, in- 
cluding familial, and limit the loan to the 
remaining “assessed” need; 

Eliminate the in-school interest subsidy; 

Eliminate all federal subsidies, except the 
default guarantee, for parental loans. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that the needs requirement would 
reduce the eligible population by approxi- 
mately 50 percent. However, there is no 
guarantee that the number of participants 
would be reduced, since only about one- 
third of the eligible population currently 
borrows. 

Impact on Women: It is not clear that cuts 
in this program would have a direct dispro- 
portionate impact on women. One objective 
of the proposed changes is to ensure that 
the GSL's go to students who truly need 
them. Possibly, the children of female- 
headed households, whose incomes fall well 
below that of other households, would have 
a high probability of qualifying for these 
loans. However, lenders might be more re- 
luctant to provide sufficient capital if loans 
were made on the basis of need. Thus, these 
same students might face considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining loans. 

Comment: The GSL program must also be 
considered in relationship to the proposed 
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elimination of the student Social Security 
benefit. Cuts in the latter program are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this paper; however, we 
might repeat that a very high percentage of 
student Social Security beneficiaries are the 
children of widows. Although no estimates 
are available, it is likely that students who 
are—or would have been—eligible for stu- 
dent Social Security benefits will apply in- 
stead for a GSL. Cutbacks in the GSL pro- 
gram might make it difficult for some of 
these students to transfer to GSL, especially 
if the pool of available loan capital for 
needy students is reduced. 


PELL GRANTS (IN FUNCTION 500) 


The Pell Grant (formerly the Basic Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grant) program pro- 
vides grants to low-income undergraduate 
college or post-secondary vocational/techni- 
cal school students enrolled at least half- 
time. Grants vary in amount, depending on 
the family’s discretionary income. Among 
the proposed changes are the following for 
fiscal year 1981: 

Maintaining the maximum grant at 
$1,750; 

Rescinding an inflation adjustment in the 
family cost-of-living allowance; and 

Requiring students to contribute $750 to 
their educational expenses. 

These changes would be retained in 1982. 
In addition, the Administration proposes 
that the: 

Assessment rate on discretionary income 
be increased; and 

State and local tax deductions used in de- 
termining family contributions be eliminat- 
ed. 

Impact on Women: Lower-income persons 
constitute the majority of Pell Grant recipi- 
ents. The Congressional Budget Office con- 
cludes that most of the overall reduction 
would affect these students. Some 575,000 
fewer students would receive grants in fiscal 
year 1982 than are currently receiving 
them. In addition, the average benefit 
would be about $150 less than it is now. 

The impact on women is by no means self- 
evident. A disproportionately high percent- 
age of low-income families are headed by 
women, Their children (and children of 
other low-income families) should receive 
preferential treatment in the grant award 
process. Benefit levels to the truly needy, 
however, will drop. This development, com- 
bined with reductions in other forms of stu- 
dent assistance, may have a very negative 
impact on female-headed households. 

Comment: Moderate- and middle-income 
families would also be affected by these re- 
ductions; however, according to the CBO, 
“even awards for the most truly needy 
would fall behind previous levels.” The 
demand for other types of assistance will 
probably increase, although cuts in these 
programs may make it difficult for many 
students to obtain adequate financing. 


INCOME Tax RATE REDUCTION 


With the aim of encouraging savings and 
investment, and improving the incentive to 
work, the Administration proposes to cut 
personal income tax rates by 10 percent a 
year over the next 3 years. 

Impact on Women: Enactment of this pro- 
posal would do very little to help the vast 
majority of those millions of women (some 
21 million) who are not part of a married 
couple. The Congressional Budget Office es- 
timates that only 3.3 percent of the Admin- 
istration’s proposed tax reductions would 
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benefit taxpayers with incomes below 
$10,000, the income category in which 60 
percent of all female householders with no 
spouse present and 70 percent of widows are 
found. Less than 14 percent of the proposed 
tax reductions would benefit those with in- 
comes between $10,000 and $20,000, the 
range in which the incomes of 28 percent of 
female householders and about 20 percent 
of widows fall. More than four-fifths (84 
percent) of the benefits of the proposed tax 
reductions would go to taxpayers with in- 
comes of more than $20,000, a group into 
which only 12 percent of female household- 
ers and 10 percent of widows fall. 

For women in the nearly 40 percent of all 
married couples with incomes over $25,000, 
the cuts in the tax rates should be helpful, 
especially in cases where both spouses work. 
A reduction in the marginal tax rates does 
lessen the tax impact of a second salary. 
Nevertheless, the Congressional Budget 
Office has pointed out that a reduction in 
tax rates is not as effective in reducing the 
“tax on marriage” as would be other sug- 
gested approaches targeted specifically to 
the marriage tax. 


APPENT (X 


POVERTY IS A WOMEN’S ISSUE 


1. Three out of every 5 persons with in- 
comes below the poverty level are women. 
Two out of every 3 older persons living in 
poverty are women. 

2. Female-headed families with no hus- 
band present comprise only 15 percent of all 
families, but 48 percent of all poverty fami- 
lies. 

3. Female-headed families with no hus- 
band present comprise 11 percent of all 
households and 27 percent of all poverty 
households. Another 31 percent of all pover- 
ty households are female nonfamily house- 
holds. 

3a. The poverty rate for female-headed 
families with no husband present is more 
than triple that of all families. At 64 per- 
cent, the poverty rate for households 
headed by young (aged 15-24) women is 
seven times the poverty rate for all families. 

4. Black female-headed families with no 
husband present are particularly likely to 
be poor. Black families headed by young 
women are especially disadvantaged. 

5. The median income of all women aged 
14 and older is well below half that of their 
male counterparts. This income differential 
widens in the middle years. 

6. Older women are concentrated in the 
lowest income brackets. Seven out of every 
10 widows, most of whom are older women, 
had incomes of less than $10,000 in 1979. 

7. In general, women are much more 
likely than men to live in central cities. 
Older women in central cities outnumber 
men by a wide margin. (Figure 5.) Thus, 
cuts in aid for apparently gender-neutral 
city services could disproportionately affect 
women. 

8. Households headed by women are far 
more likely than other households to be 
benefiting from federally-assisted programs. 

9. Poor women who work are concentrat- 
ed in the lowest paying kinds of jobs with 
few opportunities for increasing their 
income. 
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FAMILY ENTERPRISE 
PRESERVATION ACT 


HON. E. THOMAS COLEMAN 


OF MISSSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago, Senator Nancy KASSEBAUM 
introduced S. 574, the Family Enter- 
prise Preservation Act which would 
ease the burden of taxes on family 
farm enterprises and other small busi- 
nesses. It is with great pleasure that 
Mr. Roserts and I offer this bill for 
the consideration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The family farm has changed great- 
ly during the past decade. Farm values 
have increased dramatically as infla- 
tion has driven up the cost of buying 
farmland. It is extremely difficult for 
young people to enter farming on 
their own. 

Mr. Speaker, I have recently heard 
from young people in my district—who 
earnestly want to farm—describe the 
difficulty they expect to face because 
of the current unfair, confiscatory in- 
heritance taxes. 

Land, machinery, and other produc- 
tion costs are quickly becoming insur- 
mountable for the young farmer, espe- 
cially when coupled with exorbitant 
interest rates. For these reasons it is 
absolutely necessary that Congress act 
to assure that farms can be passed on 
from one generation to another with- 
out losing the greatest asset of the 
estate, the land. 

Under current law the owner of a 
family enterprise often is forced to sell 
a portion of the estate to pay taxes. 
This must be corrected. 

This bill would clearly safeguard the 
family farm enterprise by excluding 
the first $750,000 from Federal estate 
taxes. The bill would allow the 
$750,000 exclusion as long as the farm 
or business accounted for at least half 
of the estate. 

To discourage any kind of windfall 
to the survivors of an estate, the legis- 
lation also provides for a payment of 
the excluded taxes if the estate is sold 
within 5 years of the original owner’s 
death. For each year after that, 10 
percent of the property’s value would 
be protected from estate taxes. 

As the Senator from Kansas noted 
when S. 574 was introduced, this legis- 
lation would be extremely beneficial 
to farm wives. They are as involved as 
their husbands in the day-to-day oper- 
ations of a family farm, but when 
their husbands die they are often 
forced to sell the farm in order to pay 
estate taxes. No consideration is given, 
under current law, to the fact that 
these women are fully capable and 
willing to continue farming on the 
family estate. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is essen- 
tial to preserving the family farm in 
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America and I urge my colleagues to 
give it rapid and favorable considera- 
tion. 


PROPOSED BUDGET CUTS 
EFFECT ON WOMEN 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Women’s Research and Education In- 
stitute, the research arm of the Con- 
gresswomen’s Caucus, has prepared 
analyses of the impact on women of 
the administration’s proposed budget 
cuts. The areas under consideration in- 
clude education, selected social secu- 
rity benefits, and health programs. I 
insert in the Recorp statements by the 
institute relating to these issues: 
PROPOSED BUDGET Cuts EFFECT ON WOMEN 
HOUSING ASSISTANCE—FUNCTION 600 


The housing programs targeted for reduc- 
tion subsidize the housing costs of lower- 
income families in rental units. The Admin- 
istration proposes to: 

Reduce the long-term budget authority 
for FY81; 

Rescind new commitments for FY82 by 
more than $9 billion; 

Increase over a five-year period the maxi- 
mum tenant rent payment from 25 to 30 
percent of income; and 

Reduce funding levels for public housing 
modernization. 

A large proportion of new rental units 
(perhaps as many as 75 percent in 1979) is 
subsidized by the federal government. Con- 
sequently, the budget decisions may have a 
substantial impact on the supply of housing 
in the coming years. 

Unsubsidized housing is increasingly out 
of the reach of low-income persons. A reduc- 
tion in support, therefore, can be expected 
to restrict further the housing available to 
this income group. The National Urban Co- 
alition estimates that 125,000 people faced 
with displacement or living in unsubsidized 
housing will be unable to obtain decent, af- 
fordable housing. 

Impact on Women: Two-thirds of all 
households in publicly owned or other subsi- 
dized housing in 1979 were headed by 
women. (Some 64 percent of all household- 
ers living in subsidized housing were 65 
years or older. Sex breakdowns by age are 
not available; however, the majority are 
probably women.) Persons currently resid- 
ing in subsidized housing will not be affect- 
ed by reductions in capital outlays for such 
housing, at least while the existing units 
remain livable. 

Estimates of the characteristics of persons 
who might be inconvenienced or harmed by 
the proposed reductions in capital outlays 
for subsidized housing, or by cuts in public 
housing modernization, are not available. If, 
however, the population in need of subsi- 
dized housing or housing improvement re- 
flects the population currently living in 
such housing, then the majority of persons 
would be women. 

Again, because the majority of tenants in 
subsidized housing are female householders, 
the proposed rent increase would have a dis- 
proportionate impact on women. $5,325 was 
the median income of female-headed fami- 
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lies, with no husband present, who lived in 
subsidized housing in 1979. (The median 
income for nonfamily households headed by 
women was only $3,845.) Although the pro- 
posed rent increase might seem modest, it 
could mean economic hardship to those per- 
sons who are already straining to make ends 
meet. 

The proposed rental increase should also 
be viewed within the context of proposed re- 
duction in other programs, namely AFDC. 
The combined impact of simultaneous cuts 
in several programs could be devastating for 
low-income people. 


BLOCK GRANTS 


The Administration proposes to consoli- 
date 26 health service programs, 13 social 
service programs, and low-income energy as- 
sistance into four block grants to states. 
The FY82 level of funding would fall some 
25 percent below that for FY81. In fact, 
taking inflation into consideration, the 
funding reduction would in effect be greater 
than 25 percent. 

A wide range of programs would be affect- 
ed by consolidation, among which are home 
health services, primary health care centers 
and services, mental health, drug abuse and 
alcoholism services, family planning serv- 
ices, and Title XX social services (which in- 
clude day care). 

Impact on Women: The magnitude of the 
impact depends largely on how states re- 
spond to consolidation. However, a substan- 
tial reduction in services can be expected, 
since there is little evidence that many 
states would be able to compensate for the 
cut in federal funding. Moreover, many of 
these programs were established because 
states and localities were not meeting cer- 
tain needs in the first place. 

The Majority of the programs proposed 
for consolidation are targeted toward poor 
and low-income persons. As noted repeated- 
ly throughout this paper, women predomi- 
nate among the poor. Thus, they may be 
disproportionately affected by any cut in 
services. Some programs, such as day care 
and employment services, may mean the dif- 
ference between welfare dependency and 
self-support, particularly for women. If 
these services are not available, greater wel- 
fare dependency could be the only alterna- 
tive. 

Comment: The long-term consequences of 
a reduction in some of the proposed block 
grant services, such as maternal and child 
health, could be extremely costly (e.g., an 
increase in untreated health problems, an 
increase in the already alarmingly high 
teenage pregnancy rate, etc.). A large por- 
tion of the anticipated savings from consoli- 
dation might be offset by future expendi- 
tures that could have been prevented by 
timely intervention. 

Projected savings in administrative costs 
might not be as great as estimated, because 
states and localities would have to develop 
administrative systems for work that is now 
done on the federal level. With 40 programs 
being administered by 50 states, account- 
ability would be extremely difficult. 


THE LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION—FUNCTION 
750 


The Legal Services Corporation (LSC) was 
established in 1974 to provide legal assist- 
ance to the poor in civil matters. Under 
present law, LSC is authorized to provide 
free legal services to persons at or below 125 
percent of the poverty guidelines estab- 
lished by the Office of Management and 
Budget. There are more than 300 local 
Legal Services programs; the LSC reported 
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that one million legal services cases were 
closed in 1979. 

The Administration proposes to eliminate 
funding for the Legal Services Corporation 
entirely, beginning in FY 1982. ($321 million 
was appropriated for LSC in FY 1981.) 
Under the Administration’s proposal the 
states could fund legal aid for the poor from 
the proposed consolidated social services 
block grants if they chose to do so. 

Impact on Women: The disproportionate 
impact on women of eliminating the Legal 
Services Corporation is clear, since more 
than two-thirds of Legal Services clients are 
female. It is likely that at least 15 percent 
of these women are over 60 years of age— 
the percentage is probably greater. 

Comment: If the Administration's propos- 
als both to eliminate the Legal Services Cor- 
poration and to fund major social services 
programs in block grants at a reduced level 
of support are adopted, continuing access on 
the part of the poor to legal assistance in 
civil matters is likely to depend on the an- 
swers to two questions: 

1. What budget priority will states assign 
to legal aid to the poor, given overall reduc- 
tions in federal funding for a range of social 
services? 

2. Will—as the Administration has sug- 
gested—large numbers of private attorneys 
undertake to help fill the vacuum with “pro 
bono” legal work for the poor? 

If the anwers to these questions prove to 
be “no,” there is a third—and fundamen- 
tal—question: 

Can people reasonably be expected to 
abide by the laws if they themselves are ef- 
fectively denied legal recourse because they 
cannot afford the services of lawyers? 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS—BLOCK GRANTS IN FUNCTION 500 


The Administration proposes that most 
federal aid for elementary and secondary 
education be consolidated into block grants. 
Among the programs involved are two large 
categorical grant programs: Title I of the 
ESEA, which currently funds over $3 billion 
in grants for services to disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and approximately $1 billion in 
grants for programs for handicapped chil- 
dren. Also included would be a number of 
other smaller programs, among them the 
Women's Education Equity Act programs, 
currently funded at $10 million, and the 
Equal Educational Opportunity programs 
authorized by Title IV of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 28 percent ($13 million) of the 
latter's funds are currently targeted for as- 
sistance and training to end sex discrimina- 
tion in education. (The Administration also 
proposes to end “impact aid” for school dis- 
tricts having a concentration of federally-as- 
sisted low-income housing.) 

Under the Administration’s plan, these 
and other programs would be combined into 
block grants, one to states and one to local 
education agencies (LEA's). 1981 funding 
would be cut by 25 percent of current appro- 
priations; in FY82, there would be a small (7 
percent) increase over this reduced 1981 
level. States and localities would have wide 
discretion in allocating the block grant 
funds. 

Impact on Women: Since nearly 60 per- 
cent of poor families with school-age chil- 
dren are female-headed, a large percentage 
of the children served by Title I programs 
are certain to be from female-headed fami- 
lies. The National Urban Coalition esti- 
mates that a 25 percent reduction in fund- 
ing for the kinds of education programs now 
funded under Title I could mean that as 
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many as 1.5 million children would be elimi- 
nated from such programs. 

Eliminating the federal impact aid target- 
ed to school districts with a significant con- 
centration of federally-assisted low-income 
housing could have a pronounced effect on 
the schools attended by children of female- 
headed families, since 58 percent of all fami- 
lies in public or federally-subsidized housing 
are female-headed. (Two-thirds of all house- 
holds in such housing are female-headed.) 

Women could also be noticeably affected 
by cuts in education for handicapped chil- 
dren, since mothers are mostly likely to 
bear the heaviest burden of responsibility 
for their care. Local school boards faced 
with allocating a substantially reduced edu- 
cation budget might choose to cut back se- 
verely on education and training programs 
for the handicapped, since “special educa- 
tion” can be more than twice as expensive 
per child as “regular” education. Moreover, 
to the extent that education and training 
equip handicapped children to lead more in- 
dependent lives in adulthood, failure to pro- 
vide that education could have serious im- 
plications for their mothers in the long run. 

Since 71 percent of all elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers are female, women would 
be disproportionately affected by reductions 
in the number of teaching jobs. It has been 
estimated that 64,460 teacher positions 
would be eliminated under the Administra- 
tion’s proposed education budget; this trans- 
lates into 45,000 jobs lost by women teach- 
ers. 

Women would unquestionably be affected 
by cuts in programs to end sex discrimina- 
tion in education. Educational opportunities 
play an important role in determining the 
economic status of women in adulthood, and 
there is still a long way to go before educa- 
tional inequities based on sex are eliminat- 
ed. WEAL points out that in 1978 women 
were only 11 percent of all participants in 
vocational training programs leading to 
higher-paying, traditionally male, jobs. 

Comments: The Administration proposals 
will mean a real cut in funds for education 
programs (The Congressional Budget Office 
estimates at least 20 percent in 1982, even if 
the “best case” administrative savings are 
achieved) unless the states and localities 
can—and are willing to—make up the differ- 
ence. Although federal funds have account- 
ed for only about one-tenth of all annual 
spending on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, the Administration’s proposed reduc- 
tion in federal support would mean the loss 
of very large dollar amounts for many 
states. 

The question is whether states and local- 
ities, many of which are already having a 
hard time making ends meet, could—or 
would—increase taxes to make up for the 
loss of federal support, and whether they 
would, in any case, be likely to embrace 
present federal priorities in targeting funds 
for the education of disadvantaged and 
handicapped children. Another question: 
with a shrunken budget, how much priority 
would be given to programs to end sex dis- 
crimination, especially in light of the fact 
that the vast majority of high-level school 
administrators are men? 

CETA—FUNCTION 500 


The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) provides funds to 
state and local governments for employ- 
ment and training programs. The Adminis- 
tration proposes eliminating all Public Serv- 
ice Employment (PSE) jobs by the end of 
1981. The jobs targeted for elimination in- 
clude those funded by Title II-D, which ad- 
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dresses structural unemployment, and Title 
VI, which addresses cyclical unemployment. 
Some 315,000 PSE slots will be lost. In fact, 
however, the number of persons may be 
somewhat higher, since more than one 
person may fill a PSE slot in a given year. 
According to the Congressional Budget 
Office, natural attrition will take care of 
about half of the jobs; in the other half, 
workers would be fired, laid off, or perhaps 
absorbed into other public employment po- 
sitions. 

Impact on Women: Although women will 
not be disproportionately affected by these 
PSE cuts, the impact on women should not 
be minimized. About one-third of the PSE 
job holders, or some 100,000 persons, are 
women. Many of these women are structur- 
ally unemployed (i.e., unskilled, underedu- 
cated, etc.) and have moved from welfare 
rolls to employment only because of PSE 
opportunities. It will not be easy for such 
women—many of them only partially 
trained—to find employment in the private 
sector, especially in view of the fact that no 
proposals to open up private sector jobs for 
PSE employees have been introduced. 
Access to other forms of economic assist- 
ance, as an alternative to PSE employment, 
is threatened by other proposed budget 
cuts. Even though the number of women af- 
fected is relatively small, especially when 
compared to the number affected by cuts in 
such programs as AFDC, the PSE cuts can 
be regarded as an erosion of the employ- 
ment gains that women have managed to 
make in recent years. 

The impact of these cuts may extend to 
other women, as well. According to Wider 
Opportunities for Women, about one-fifth 
of all women’s employment programs 
depend on monies from Titles II-D and VI 
of CETA. Cuts would limit opportunities for 
women to increase their employability, thus 
restricting employment options in the short 
and long run. In addition, many other pro- 
grams that benefit women (e.g., displaced 
homemaker services, women’s health clinics, 
and the like) are staffed by CETA employ- 
ees. Many of these programs operate from 
hand to mouth, and whether they could 
afford to replace a CETA employee is ques- 
tionable. 

Comment: The long-range consequences 
of these proposed cuts should also be con- 
sidered. According to preliminary estimates 
cited by the Congressional Budget Office, 
CETA participation does increase post- 
CETA-employment earnings. PSE employ- 
ees in state and local government jobs have 
enabled states and localities to stretch limit- 
ed resources in providing services. Without 
PSE employees, a cut in some services might 
ensue. An increase in spending for public as- 
sistance and food stamps may also be ex- 
pected. Unemployment compensation costs 
will increase, while Social Security and fed- 
eral tax revenues will decline. 


SOCIAL SECURITY MINIMUM BENEFITS— 
FUNCTION 600 


Social Security recipients are currently 
entitled to a minimum benefit of $122 a 
month, regardless of the amount of covered 
earnings. Although this benefit does not 
ensure an above-poverty-level income, it 
does provide a higher income than many 
sporadic, discontinuous, or low-earning 
workers would otherwise have received. The 
Administration proposes to eliminate it. 

Impact on Women: Elimination of the 
minimum Social Security benefit would 
clearly affect older women. About three- 
fourths of the beneficiaries—some 2.3 mil- 
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lion persons, 
women. 

Comment: The proposed cuts are designed 
to eliminate payments to “double dippers” 
and persons with substantial income from 
other sources (e.g., spouse's earnings). The 
Administration argues that the truly needy 
would not be adversely affected by this re- 
duction because such individuals would be 
eligible for Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) if they are not already receiving it, or 
higher benefits if they are. 

The recommendation to eliminate the 
minimum benefit was based on a 1977 Gen- 
eral Accounting Office attempt to identify 
minimum beneficiaries. GAO found that 
some 15 percent of the beneficiaries were 
also receiving federal pensions. The average 
pension was $900 a month. However, 20 per- 
cent of these were receiving federal pen- 
sions of $250-$499 a month. In some in- 
stances, the minimum Social Security bene- 
fit might make the difference between a 
poverty- and above-poverty-level existence. 

According to GAO, another 30 percent of 
the minimum beneficiaries have substantial 
other income. It is important to note that 
“substantial” merely means “ineligible for 
SSI.” The benefits of persons with incomes 
above the SSI maximum (about 75 percent 
of the federal poverty level for single per- 
sons) would be only partially offset by SSI. 

Eighteen percent of minimum benefici- 
aries are receiving SSI. GAO is unable to 
tell us anything at all about 26 percent of 
the minimum beneficiaries. GAO believes 
that a “significant” portion of this 26 per- 
cent has substantial other income; however, 
the validity of this conclusion is very much 
in question. It was based on a supplemental 
survey of 89 minimum beneficiaries in Los 
Angeles, California. 

It may be that eliminating this benefit 
will not cause undue harm to the poor (who 
will transfer to SSI) or to persons with ade- 
quate other sources of income. It is the near 
poor—many of whom are women—who may 
experience substantial income reductions if 
their Social Security minimum benefit is 
eliminated. Further research on the charac- 
teristics and income of minimum benefici- 
aries is clearly warranted before this benefit 
reduction is approved. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS FOR STUDENTS— 
FUNCTION 600 


The Administration proposes to phase out 
Social Security benefits to unmarried, full- 
time students aged 18 to 21, who are de- 
pendents of retired, disabled, or deceased 
workers. Almost 800,000 students were re- 
ceiving such benefits in 1979. 

Impact on Women: Widows attempting to 
support and educate their children will be 
especially affected by this phase-out. Over 
half of the student beneficiaries are chil- 
dren of deceased male workers. (The re- 
mainder are children of retired or disabled 
male and female workers.) 

Comment: According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, the median income for fami- 
lies with student beneficiaries was only 71 
percent of the median income for all fami- 
lies with unmarried full-time college stu- 
dents between the ages of 18 and 21. It is by 
no means clear that families of student 
beneficiaries could assume the additional 
burden of educating these children. A 
woman receiving a Social Security widow’s 
benefit would truly be between a rock and a 
hard place if her student child or children 
no longer received Social Security student 
benefits. Taking a job, or working longer 
hours, in order to earn more money for col- 


many of them black—are 
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lege bills could cause her widow’s benefit to 
be reduced or eliminated. 

The Administration contends that Social 
Security students benefits duplicate other 
federally-funded education assistance pro- 
grams. Some students might benefit from 
other educational assistance programs. 
However, the CBO analyses reveal that 
most low-income student beneficiaries of 
Pell Grants (formerly Basic Educational 
Opportunity grants, discussed elsewhere in 
this paper) are already receiving the maxi- 
mum allowed under that program. More- 
over, estimated additional outlays for Pell 
Grants for 1982 will offset only about two 
percent of the Social Security savings. 

Low-income students—who come from 
families that are generally not preferred 
borrowers—may also have difficulty obtain- 
ing Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL's), es- 
pecially if the GSL loan capital is substan- 
tially reduced.e 


TO THE AMERICAN LIBERAL 
FROM A FORMER VIETNAM 
LIBERAL 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
usually away from the Halls of Con- 
gress that we find something in our 
travels worthy of sharing with all our 
fellow Americans. Such was the case 
for me, when I recently read the New 
York Times Magazine of March 29, 
1981. The title of the article: “A 
Lament for Vietnam.” 

Everybody is familiar with Solzhen- 
itsyn’s “The Gulag Archipelago,” but 
as Doan Van Toai, the author of “A 
Lament for Vietnam,” points out, 
there was such a thing as “The Viet- 
namese Gulag.” He should know. He 
wrote it. 

I earnestly hope that all those who 
read this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
especially the liberals of the Nation’s 
press who constantly berate those of 
us who are sincere and dedicated anti- 
Communists, that they will sharpen 
their pens, to make the testimony of 
Doan Van Toai, heard far and wide. 

Here is the testimony of one who 
marched in streets of both Saigon and 
Berkeley. Here is one who worked in a 
bank in his land of Vietnam and at the 
same time, gave secret information to 
support the Communist Vietcong. 
Here is one who witnessed the facade 
of Harrison Salisbury parroting the 
Communist line for U.S. acceptance by 
media and the general public. 

And then came the rude awakening. 
Doan Van Toai became the victim of 
the ideology and the Communist lead- 
ers who promoted the massacre of his 
fellow—peace at any price—liberals. 
The rude awakening began when his 
former salary, while working at a 
bank, was reduced by 90 percent. Then 
he went to prison. There the list of 
former ideologues, peace activists, 
Buddhist peace marchers, and others, 
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who promoted Communist victory, 
met their deaths—one by one. 

Probably the most devastating item 
in this New York Times article, is the 
author quoting Mai Chi Tho, a 
member of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Vietnam, di- 
recting his remarks to a selected group 
of political prisoners including author 
Doan Van Toai: 


But we won and the Americans were de- 
feated because we convinced the people that 
Ho Chi Minh is the great man, that Nixon is 
a murderer and the Americans are the in- 
vaders . . . the key factor is how to control 
people and their opinions. Only Marxism- 
Leninism can do that. None of you ever see 
resistance to the Communist regime, so 
don’t think about it. Forget it. Between 
you—the bright intellectuals—and me, I tell 
you the truth. 


I earnestly hope all will pay heed to 
the message of this article: 
A LAMENT FOR VIETNAM 
(By Doan Van Toai) 


When the Communists took over North 
Vietnam in 1954, a million refugees fled to 
the South. I personally heard stories of 
their incredible suffering. But, along with 
other South Vietnamese, I refused to be- 
lieve them. A generation later, I could not 
believe Solzhenitsyn’s book “The Gulag 
Archipelago,” either. I dismissed it as anti- 
Communist propaganda. But by 1979, I had 
published my own book, “The Vietnamese 
Gulag.” Can those who have suffered the 
horror of Communism ever convince those 
who have not experienced it? 

From 1945, when I was born in the village 
of Caivon in Vinh Long province, 100 miles 
south of Saigon, until I left Vietnam in May 
1978, I never enjoyed peace. My family's 
house was burned three times in the war 
against the French. To escape the fighting, 
my parents moved from one village to an- 
other throughout my youth. Like the ma- 
jority of Vietnamese patriots, they joined 
the resistance forces fighting the French. 
As I grew up, I myself saw how the peasants 
were oppressed by the local officials of the 
successive Saigon regimes, how they were 
victimized by the French bombardments. I 
learned the history of my country's thou- 
sand-year struggle against Chinese occupa- 
tion and its century-long effort against 
Western domination. With this background, 
my compatriots and I grew up with a hatred 
of foreign intervention. 

When the students at Saigon University 
elected me vice president of the Saigon Stu- 
dent Union in 1969 and 1970, I participated 
in the different peace efforts, leading stu- 
dent demonstrations against the Thieu 
regime and against American involvement. I 
published a magazine called Self-Determina- 
tion, and traveled in January 1971 to Cali- 
fornia to give antiwar lectures at Berkeley 
and Stanford. For my activities, I was ar- 
rested and jailed many times by the Thieu 
Government. 

During that period, I believed that I was 
fulfilling my commitment to peace and the 
independence of my country. I had faith, 
too, in the program of the National Liber- 
ation Front (N.L.F.), which led the revolu- 
tionary resistance in South Vietnam. I 
hated Saigon’s rulers, men like Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu, Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky, 
Gen. Dang Van Quang—former soldiers of 
the French colonial army. These were the 
men whom the French had recruited in the 
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1940's to help destroy the Vietnamese resist- 
ance. They had risen over the years to 
become leaders themselves, but they com- 
manded no respect from the people. Be- 
cause of their lack of popular support, they 
were predisposed to rely on foreign forces. 

As a student leader, I felt I had to pursue 
the aspiration of the Vietnamese people for 
democracy, freedom and peace. Naively, I 
believed that the Hanoi regime at least had 
the virtue of being Vietnamese, while the 
Americans were foreign invaders like the 
French before them. Like others in the 
South Vietnamese opposition movements, I 
believed that our Communist compatriots in 
the North would be more amenable to com- 
promise and easier to work with than the 
Americans. Moreover, I was hypnotized by 
the personal sacrifices and devotion the 
Communist leaders had demonstrated. Ton 
Duc Thang, former President of North Viet- 
nam, for example, had been imprisoned for 
17 years in a French jail. I was hypnotized 
also by the political programs advocated by 
the N.L.F., which included a domestic policy 
of national reconciliation, without risk of 
reprisal, and a foreign policy of nonalign- 
ment. Finally, I was influenced by progres- 
sive movements throughout the world and 
by the most prestigious intellectuals in the 
West. My impression was that during the 
1960's and early 70's the leaders of the 
American peace movement shared my con- 
victions. 

These convictions endured through the 
signing of the 1973 Paris peace accords and 
the subsequent collapse of the South Viet- 
namese Government two years later. When 
liberation was imminent, I was the one who 
told friends and relatives not to flee. “Why 
do you want to leave?” I asked. “Why are 
you afraid of the Communists?” I accepted 
the prospect of enduring harships to rebuild 
my country and I decided to stay in Viet- 
nam and continue working as a branch man- 
ager at a Saigon bank, where I had been for 
more than four years, writing secret reports 
about the economic situation in South Viet- 
nam for the N.L. F. (After leaving the uni- 
versity, I had not been drafted by the South 
Vietnamese Government because I was the 
only son in my family. And I had not joined 
the Vietcong because the N.L.F. felt I could 
serve a more useful role providing financial 
reports from the bank.) 

Several days after Saigon fell, the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government, formed 
by the N.L.F., asked me to join the finance 
committee, a group of intellectuals whose 
job it was to advise the Government on mat- 
ters of economic policy. I complied willingly, 
taking a pay cut of 90 percent. My first as- 
signment was to help draw up a plan for 
confiscating all the private property in 
South Vietnam. Shocked, I proposed that 
we should expropriate only the property of 
those who had cooperated with the former 
regime and those who had used to war to 
become rich, and that we distribute it in 
some fashion to the poor and to the victims 
of the war, Communist and non-Communist 
alike. My proposals, of course, were reject- 
ed. I was naive enough to think that the 
local cadres were mistaken, that they mis- 
understood the good intentions of the Com- 
munist Party leaders. I had many fights 
with them, believing as I did Hanoi’s previ- 
ous statement that “the situation in the 
South is very special and different from 
that of North Vietnam.” A few months 
before the liberation of Saigon, Le Duan, 
the First Secretary of the Communist 
Party, had said, “The South needs its own 
policy.” 
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In the end, I could not obey the order to 
help arrange the confiscation of all private 
property, a plan that was subsequently car- 
ried out. Such a scheme had nothing to do 
with fulfilling the aspirations of the South 
Vietnamese, and it went against my con- 
science. I decided to resign. But no one re- 
signs in a Communist regime. The implica- 
tion of nonconformity is intolerable to Com- 
munists. When I submitted my resignation, 
the chief of the finance committee warned 
me that my action “would only serve as 
propaganda to excite the people; here we 
never do it that way.” Several days later, 
while I was attending a concert at the great 
National Theater (formerly the National 
Assembly Hall, which my fellow students 
and I had occupied so many times under the 
Thieu regime), I was arrested. No charges 
were made, no reasons were given. 

After the fall of Saigon, many progressive 
intellectuals and former antiwar-movement 
leaders believed that the new Vietnamese 
regime would bring internal democracy and 
freedom from foreign domination. They be- 
lieved that the new regime would pursue 
that best interests of the people, honoring 
its promise to carry out a policy of national 
reconciliation without fear of reprisal. Far 
from adhering to their promises, the Viet- 
namese rulers have arrested hundreds of 
thousands of individuals—not only those 
who had cooperated with the Thieu regime 
but even those who had not, including reli- 
gious leaders and former members of the 
N. L. F. 

Vietnam today is a country without any 
law other than the arbitrary directives of 
those in power. There is no civil code. Indi- 
viduals are imprisoned without charges and 
without trial. Once in jail, prisoners are 
taught that their behavior, attitude and 
“good will” are the key factors in determin- 
ing when they may be released—whatever 
crimes they may have committed. As a con- 
sequence, prisoners often obey the guards 
blindly, hoping for an early release. In fact, 
they never know when they may be re- 
leased—or when their sentences may be ex- 
tended. 

How many political prisoners are there in 
Vietnam today? And how many of them 
have died in prisons during the first six 
years of Communist rule? Nobody can know 
the exact numbers. The United States De- 
partment of State has said there are from 
150,000 to 200,000 prisoners; Vietnamese ref- 
ugees estimate about one million. Hoang 
Huu Quynh, an intellectual, a graduate of 
Moscow University, who served as a director 
of a technical school in Ho Chi Minh City 
(formerly Saigon), recently defected to 
France during his Government-sponsored 
tour of European countries. He told the 
French press: “There are at least 700,000 
prisoners in Vietnam today.” Another wit- 
ness, Nguyen Cong Hoan, a former member 
of the reunified National Assembly, which 
was elected in 1976, who escaped by boat in 
1978, said that he himself knew “about 300 
cases of executions” in his own province of 
Phu Yen. In 1977, officials in Hanoi insisted 
that only 50,000 people, who posed the 
greatest threat to national security, had 
been arrested. But Prime Minister Pham 
Van Dong said, in the French magazine 
Paris Match, on Sept. 22, 1978, “In over 
three years, I released more than one mil- 
lion prisoners from the camps.” One won- 
ders how it is possible to release more than 
a million after having arrested only 50,000. 

When I was arrested, I was thrown into a 
three-foot-by-six-foot cell with my left hand 
chained to my right foot and my right hand 
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chained to my left foot. My food was rice 
mixed with sand. When I complained about 
the sand, the guards explained that sand is 
added to the rice to remind prisoners of 
their crimes. I discovered that pouring 
water in the rice bowl would make the sand 
separate from the rice and sink to the 
bottom. But the water ration was only one 
liter a day for drinking and bathing, and I 
had to husband it carefully. 

After two months in solitary confinement, 
I was transferred to a collective cell, a room 
15 feet wide and 25 feet long, where at dif- 
ferent times anywhere from 40 to 100 pris- 
oners were crushed together. Here we had 
to take turns lying down to sleep, and most 
of the younger, stronger prisoners slept sit- 
ting up. In the sweltering heat, we also took 
turns snatching a few breaths of fresh air in 
front of the narrow opening that was the 
cell's only window. Every day I watched my 
friends die at my feet. 

In March 1976, when a group of Western 
reporters visited my prison, the Communist 
officials moved out all the prisoners and 
substituted North Vietnamese soldiers. In 
front of the prisons, one sees no barbed 
wire, no watchtowers, only a few policemen 
and a large sign above the entrance that 
proclaims Ho Chi Minh's best-known slogan: 
“Nothing Is More Precious Than Liberty 
and Independence.” Only those detained 
inside and those who guard them know 
what kind of place is hidden behind that 
sign. And every prisoner knows that if he is 
suspected of planning to escape, his fellow 
inmates and relatives at home will be pun- 
ished rather than he himself. 

We will never know precisely the number 
of dead prisoners, but we do know about the 
deaths of many well-known prisoners who, 
in the past, never cooperated with President 
Thieu or the Americans: for example, Thich 
Thien Minh, the strategist of all the Bud- 
dhist peace movements in Saigon, an 
antiwar activist who was sentenced to 10 
years in jail by the Thieu regime, then re- 
leased after an outpouring of protest from 
Vietnamese and antiwar protesters around 
the world. Thien Minh died in Ham Tan 
prison after six months of detention in 1979. 
Another silent death was that of the lawyer 
Tran Van Tuyen, a leader of the opposition 
bloc in the Saigon Assembly under Presi- 
dent Thieu. This well-known activist died in 
Communist hands in 1976, although as late 
as April 1977, Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong was telling French reporters that 
Tuyen was alive and well in a re-education 
camp. One of the greatest losses has been 
that of the famous Vietnamese philosopher 
Ho Huu Tuong. Tuong, a classmate of Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s in Paris in the 1930's was per- 
haps the leading intellectual in South Viet- 
nam. He died in Ham Tan prison on June 
26, 1980. These men were arrested, along 
with many others among the most promi- 
nent and respected South Vietnamese, in 
order to pre-empt any possible opposition to 
the Communists. 

Some American supporters of Hanoi have 
ignored or rationalized these deaths, as they 
have the countless other tragedies that 
have befallen Vietnam since 1975, It is more 
than likely that they will continue to main- 
tain their silence in order to avoid the pro- 
found disillusionment that accepting the 
truth about Vietnam means for them. Yet if 
liberty and democracy are worth struggling 
for in the Philippines, in Chile, in South 
Korea or in South Africa, they are no less 
worth defending in Communist countries 
like Vietnam. Everyone remembers the nu- 
merous demonstrations protesting United 
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States involvement in Vietnam and the war 
crimes of the Thieu regime. But some of 
those people who were then so passionately 
committed to democratic principles and 
human rights have developed a strange in- 
difference now that these same principles 
are under assault in Communist Vietnam. 
For example, one antiwar activist, William 
Kunstler, refused to sign a May 1979 open 
letter to the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
in which many former antiwar activists, in- 
cluding Joan Baez, protested Hanoi’s viola- 
tions of human rights. Kunstler said, “I 
don't believe in criticizing socialist govern- 
ments publicly, even if there are human- 
rights violations,” and, “The entire Baez 
campaign may be a C.LA. plot.” This state- 
ment reminds me of the argument used by 
the Thieu regime to suppress opposition: 
“The peace movements and the opposition 
activists are all the Communists’ lackeys.” 

There are other illusions about the cur- 
rent regime in Vietnam about which people 
should be disabused. Many people believed 
that Ho Chi Minh was primarily a national- 
ist and that the Vietnamese Communists 
were and are independent of the Soviet 
Union. I believed the same before they took 
over South Vietnam. But portraits of Soviet 
leaders now adorn public buildings, schools 
and administrative offices throughout in- 
dependent Vietnam.” in contrast, one never 
saw pictures of American leaders even 
during the so-called puppet regime of Presi- 
dent Thieu. The degree of subordination 
the present Government feels toward its 
Soviet patron is suggested by a famous 
poem by the well-known Vietnamese poet 
To Huu, a member of the Politburo and 
president of the Communist Party Commit- 
tee of Culture. Here we have an opportunity 
to listen to a high ranking Vietnamese weep 
on the occasion of Stalin’s death: 

Oh, Stalin! Oh, Stalin! 

The love I bear my father, my mother, my 
wife, myself 

It’s nothing beside the love I bear you, 

Oh, Stalin! Oh, Stalin! 

What remains of the earth and of the sky! 

Now that you are dead. 

It may seem incredible that such a poem 
could have been written in Vietnam, which 
is known for the strength of its family tradi- 
tions and its feeling for filial piety. Yet this 
poem occupied a prominent place in a major 
anthology of contemporary Vietnamese 
poetry recently published in Hanoi. 

Moreover, Le Duan, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party, said in his political 
report to the reunified National Assembly 
in 1976: “The Vietnamese revolution is to 
fulfill the internationalist duty and the in- 
ternational obligation,” and to do so, in the 
words of the 1971 party platform, “under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union.” The 
glorification of Soviet life is, in fact, a major 
goal of Communist Vietnam's censorship 
policy. 

Immediately after the fall of Saigon, the 
Government closed all bookshops and the- 
aters. All books published under the former 
regimes were confiscated or burned. Cultur- 
al literature was not exempt, including 
translations of Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert 
Camus and Dale Carnegie. Margaret Mit- 
chell's Gone With the Wind” was on the 
list of decadent literature as well. The new 
regime replaced such books with literature 
designed to indoctrinate children and adults 
with the idea that the “Soviet Union is a 
paradise of the socialist world.” 

Another argument made at times by West- 
ern apoligists has to do with freedom of reli- 
gion in Vietnam. One article in the new 
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Constitution of Vietnam, adopted this year, 
declares that “the regime respects the liber- 
ty of the believers and also the liberty of 
the nonbelievers.” In regard to this article, 
Le Duan has repeatedly proclaimed: “Our 
present regime is a million times more 
democratic than any other in the world.” 
The reality, though, is suggested by an inci- 
dent involving the desecration of a Buddhist 
pagoda, in which a nude woman, on orders 
from the Government, entered the pagoda 
during a worship service. When Thich Man 
Giac, a prominent Buddhist leader, protest- 
ed, the Government used the opportunity to 
try to discredit the Buddhists as enemies of 
democracy—specifically, of the freedom to 
disbelieve. Thich Man Giac, who had served 
as liaison between the Buddhists and the 
Communist Government, escaped Vietnam 
by boat in 1977 and is now living in Los An- 
geles. 

All of those who supported the N.L.F. in 
its struggle should be aware of how they 
were betrayed and deceived. When Harrison 
Salisbury of The New York Times visited 
Hanoi in December 1966, the leaders in 
Hanoi told him: “The direction of the strug- 
gle in the South is by the South and not by 
the North.” Pham Van Dong, Prime Minis- 
ter, said to Salisbury: “No one in the North 
had this stupid, criminal idea in mind” that 
the North wanted to annex the South. 

Yet in a victory-day celebration speech 
made on May 19, 1975, Le Duan said, “Our 
party is the unique and single leader that 
organized, controlled and governed the 
entire struggle of the Vietnamese people 
from the first day of the revolution.” In his 
political report to the reunified National As- 
sembly in Hanoi on June 26, 1976, Le Duan 
said: “The strategic task of the revolution in 
our country in the new stage is to achieve 
the reunification of our homeland and to 
take the whole country rapidly, vigorously 
and steadily to socialism, and Communism.” 

In 1976, the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government formed by the N.L.F. was abol- 
ished, and South and North Vietnam were 
reunified under Communist rule. Today, 
among 17 members of the Politburo and 134 
members of the Central Committee of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party, not a single 
one is from the N.L.F. (there are several 
members who had been North Vietnam 
Communist Party representatives with the 
N.L.F.). Even Nguyen Huu Tho, former 
chairman of the N.L.F., holds only the post 
of acting President of State, a ceremonial 
position that involves greeting visitors and 
participating in festivals. But his position 
will be abolished under the new Constitu- 
tion. 

Listen to Truong Nhu Tang, 57 years old, 
a founder of the N.L.F., former Justice Min- 
ister of the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment, more recently one of the boat 
people. Tang escaped in November 1979 and 
is now living in Paris. He told reporters of 
his experience in a news conference in Paris 
in June 1980. Twelve years earlier, he said, 
when he had been jailed by the Thieu 
regime for his Communist activities, his 
father came to visit. “Why,” he asked Tang, 
“have you abandoned everything—a good 
job, a rich family—to join the Communists? 
Don’t you know that the Communists will 
betray you and persecute you, and when 
you finally understand, it will be too late to 
wake up?” Tang, an intellectual, answered 
his father: “You would do better to keep 
quiet and accept the sacrifice of one of your 
sons for democracy and our country’s 
independence. 

After the Tet offensive in 1968. Tang was 
exchanged for three American colonels who 
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had been prisoners of war held by the Viet- 
cong; then he vanished into the jungle with 
the N.L.F. He has visited many Communist 
and third-world countries on behalf of the 
N.L.F. during the war. Tang said in his news 
conference: “I was well aware that the 
N.L.F. was a Communist-dominated national 
united front and I was naive enough to be- 
lieve that Ho Chi Minn and his party would 
place national interests above ideology and 
would place the interest of the Vietnamese 
people above the party’s. But the people 
and I were wrong.” 

Truong Nhu Tang told of his own knowl- 
edge of the way Communist ruling circles 
operate: “The Communists are expert in the 
arts of seduction and will go to any length 
to woo you over to their side, as long as they 
don't control the Government. But once 
they are in power they suddenly become 
harsh, ungrateful, cynical and brutal.” Tang 
summarized current conditions in Vietnam: 
“The family is divided, society is divided, 
even the party is divided.” 

Looking back now on the Vietnam war, I 
feel nothing but sorrow for my own nafveté 
in believing that the Communists were revo- 
lutionaries worthy of support. In fact, they 
betrayed the Vietnamese people and de- 
ceived progressives throughout the world. 
The responsibility for the tragedies that 
have engulfed my compatriots is mine. And 
now I can only bear witness to this truth so 
that all former supporters of the Vietcong 
may share their responsibility with me. 

While I was in jail, Mai Chi Tho, a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, addressed a selected 
group of political prisoners. He told us: “Ho 
Chi Minh may have been an evil man; 
Nixon may have been a great man. The 
Americans may have had the just cause; we 
may not have had the just cause. But we 
won and the Americans were defeated be- 
cause we convinced the people that Ho Chi 
Minh is the great man, that Nixon is a mur- 
derer and the Americans are the invaders.” 
He concluded that “the key factor is how to 
control people and their opinions. Only 
Marxism-Leninism can do that. None of you 
ever see resistance to the Communist 
regime, so don't think about it. Forget it. 
Between you—the bright intellectuals—and 
me, I tell you the truth.” 

And he did tell us the truth. Since 1978, 
the Vietnamese-Communists have occupied 
Laos, invaded Cambodia and attacked Thai- 
land, while the Soviet Union has invaded 
Afghanistan. In each of these depredations, 
the Communists have portrayed themselves, 
incredibly, as liberators, saviors, and bul- 
warks against foreign aggression. And each 
time, world opinion has remained relatively 
quiescent. 

But in Vietnam, people often remark: 
Don't believe what the Communists say, 
look instead at what they have done.” One 
South Vietnamese Communist, Nguyen Van 
Tang, who was detained 15 years by the 
French, eight years by Diem, six years by 
Thieu, and who is still in jail today, this 
time in a Communist prison, told me: “In 
order to understand the Communists, one 
must first live under a Communist regime.” 
One rainy evening in Saigon’s Le Van Duyet 
prison, he told me: “My dream now is not to 
be released; it is not to see my family. My 
dream is that I could be back in a French 
prison 30 years ago.” This is the one wish of 
a 60-year-old man who has spent his entire 
adult life in and out of prison fighting for 
the freedom and the independence of his 
country. At this moment, he may already 
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have died in his cell or have been executed 
by the new rulers. 

The Vietnamese people wish to achieve 
the real revolution; they do not want Com- 
munism. The measure of popular hatred for 
the Communists is that thousands of Viet- 
namese have abandoned their historical at- 
tachment to the land. Under French colo- 
nial domination, throughout the long war 
years, even during the catastrophic famine 
of 1945 when two million starved to death, 
Vietnamese simply did not willingly leave 
their homeland—the land of their ancestors’ 
graves. The recent outpouring of refugees is 
a direct result of the terror of the present 
regime. Listen to another refugee, Nguyen 
Cong Hoan, former N.L.F. agent and 
member of the new unified Assembly elect- 
ed in 1976: “This current regime is the most 
inhuman and oppressive [Vietnam] has ever 
known.” Hoan escaped by boat in 1977, after 
abandoning his position in the Communist 
Assembly. “The Assembly,” he declared, is 
a puppet, the members know only how to 
say yes, never how to say no.” 

Among the boat people who survived, in- 
cluding those who were raped by pirates 
and those who suffered in the refugee 
camps, nobody regrets his escape from the 
present regime. I am confident that the 
truth about Vietnam will eventually emerge. 
It is already available to those who wish to 
know it. As Solzhenitsyn has said, “Truth 
weighs as heavy as the world.” And Vietnam 
is a lesson in truth. 


THE PLIGHT OF REFUGEES 
FROM EL SALVADOR 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of refugees from the violence in El 
Salvador could be forced to return to 
their war-torn homeland unless the 
United States gives them temporary 
refuge. The current policy of the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice is to force as many as 400 refugees 
to return to El Salvador each month. 
Once in El Salvador, some refugees 
face retribution from their govern- 
ment and all are thrown again into the 
dangerous situation they sought to 
escape. 

An article which appeared recently 
in the New York Times provides a 
thorough explanation of the problems 
faced by Salvadoran refugees, and of 
the poor response thus far by U.S. of- 
ficials. The Secretary of State could 
initiate a procedure which would grant 
temporary shelter to these refugees, 
and a letter urging him to do so was 
sent 3 weeks ago by myself and 19 of 
my colleagues. In spite of the urgent 
importance of offering a temporary 
haven to Salvadoran refugees, docu- 
mented in the article which follows, 
the Secretary of State has failed to 
take such action. 

The issue is of serious concern to us 
all. I urge my colleagues to carefully 
consider the information provided by 
this article. 
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{From the New York Times] 


U.S. Is SENDING HOME SALVADORAN ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRANTS 


(By John M. Crewdson) 


Los ANGELES, March 1.—Refugees from 
the fighting in El Salvador are streaming 
into the United States in ever-greater num- 
bers, in many cases having sold all they own 
to finance the difficult, expensive and il- 
legal journey from their Central American 
homeland. But they are being sent home 
again nearly as fast as they are captured, to 
what many of them fear may be mistreat- 
ment or death. 

Lawyers working in behalf of the Salva- 
dorans say that, in an effort to keep them 
from clogging the overloaded immigration 
system, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service sometimes does not tell the refugees 
that they have the right to have a deporta- 
tion hearing or to seek political asylum, or it 
intimidates them into forgoing these proce- 
dures. 

One Mexican immigration official in Ti- 
juana said last month that some of the Sal- 
vadorans apprehended in this country had 
simply been sent back across the border by 
American officers. 

A spokesman for the United States immi- 
gration service, Verne Jervis, said that this 
practice would be illegal but denied that it 
was going on. Mr. Jervis said that while 
there might be some violations” by local 
offices of the service, he was unaware of 
widespread trampling on the Salvadorans’ 
rights. 

In the fiscal year that ended in Septem- 
ber, 11,792 Salvadorans were apprehended 
by the immigration service, up from 7,890 
four years before. Border Patrol Agents esti- 
mate that for every illegal alien they catch, 
from two to five others manage to evade de- 
tection, which would place the number of 
new arrivals at 25,000 to 60,000 a year. 

The Salvadorans are only one small group 
among the uncounted people entering the 
United States illegally south of the border. 
But they are the only ones for whom 
church groups and others are seeking a tem- 
porary haven in this country. Unlike the 
hundreds of thousands of Mexicans who 
commute here each year to work, the Salva- 
dorans are driven not by poverty but by 
war, and for them the prospect of returning 
home holds far more anguish. 

In January, alarmed by an unconfirmed 
report that some refugees sent home in De- 
cember had been murdered by right-wing 
“death squads” shortly after they arrived in 
San Salvador on Christmas morning, 42 Sal- 
vadorans at the immigration service’s deten- 
tion facility in El Entro, Calif., 150 miles 
southeast of here, released a statement 
saying they had begun a hunger strike to 
underline their appeal for asylum from “the 
political situation which presently exists” in 
El Salvador. 

The report of the Christmas murders, 
which has gained currency among Salva- 
doran exiles in this country, remains uncon- 
firmed. But many of those knowledgeable 
about conditions in El Salvador say there is 
little doubt that some number of those sent 
home by the immigration service have been 
killed, as victims of random violence if not 
as specific targets of the left or right. 

“It just stands to reason,” said Millard 
Arnold, who was deputy assistant secretary 
of State for human rights in the Carter Ad- 
ministration, “The odds are some of them 
are going to be killed.” 

Prof. Blase Bonpane, a sociologist and 
Latin American expert at California State 
University here, went further. There is no 
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doubt in my mind that somewhere between 
5 and 10 percent of those who are returned 
are executed, because the Government had 
something on them, a member of a union or 
something,” he said. 

Some of the refugees, among them teach- 
ers and trade unionists, say their names 
have appeared on what purport to be 
“death lists” circulated by various right- 
wing “terror squads.” But United States im- 
migration officials say most of those they 
apprehend seem to be associated with no po- 
litical faction. “They've seen the fighting,” 
said one, “but they’re generally uninvolved 
in it. They're just frightened.” 

Whatever their reasons for leaving, the 
identities of those who are caught once they 
arrive here are made known to the Salva- 
doran Government. Before they can be “re- 
patriated.“ at a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of about $300 apiece, officials of the 
immigration service said, the refugees are 
interviewed by the Salvadoran Consul Gen- 
eral in Los Angeles to confirm their nation- 
ality. When they arrive home, according to 
Professor Bonpane, they are interviewed 
again and asked to give some kind of expla- 
nation” for having left the country. He said 
he had seen films of such interviews, adding 
that “the level of abuse is frightening.” 

A spokesman for the United States Em- 
bassy in San Salvador said that he had 
heard many reports of mistreatment or kill- 
ing of Salvadorans returned from the 
United States, but that he had no evidence 
that any of the reports were true. But Mr. 
Arnold said the State Deparment had re- 
peatedly asked the embassy whether it 
could confirm or disprove the reports and 
was told, “No one really knows, the situta- 
tion is so chaotic.” 


REPORTS OF PEOPLE MISSING OR DEAD 


Among the Salvadorans in this country, it 
seems, almost everyone knows, or has heard 
of, someone who has been sent back and is 
now missing or dead. Mario Vasquez, a Los 
Angeles lawyer representing a 27-year-old 
Salvadoran mechanic who has been await- 
ing deportation at El Centro for 13 months, 
said his client had received a letter from his 
mother reporting that two friends sent back 
to El Salvador a few weeks earlier had been 
killed. 

Such reports are spread mainly through 
the mail and by word of mouth, but there 
are also occasional telephone calls from 
home. It was such a call to a refugee at El 
Centro, from someone who had been de- 
tained there whom he knew only as 
“Carlos,” that provided the Salvadorans 
with their first account of the rumored 
Christmas massacre. 

The rumor swept through the camp and 
was passed on to a reporter for El Diario, 
the Spanish-language newspaper in New 
York City, which published a brief account 
Jan. 4. It was later picked up by other Span- 
ish-language newspapers, but none of the 
published reports have contained any con- 
firmation. 

Documents of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service made available to The 
New York Times showed that a group of 25 
Salvadorans left here Dec. 24 aboard West- 
ern Airlines Flight 746, spent the night at 
the Mexico City airport and arrived,in San 
Salvador on Christmas morning aboard a 
Costa Rican airliner. Twelve of the Salva- 
dorans were returning under orders of de- 
portation and the rest as “voluntary return- 
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BODIES ALONG THE ROAD 


“Carlos,” the man who telephoned El 
Centro with news of the incident, was said 
to have been among those aboard the plane 
who somehow escaped death, and the list of 
passengers includes three persons with that 
first name. The man reportedly said he had 
returned to the airport the morning after 
his arrival and had recognized the bodies of 
some of his fellow passengers lying along 
the road. 

The immigration service rejected a re- 
quest by The New York Times, made under 
the Freedom of Information Act, for the 
home addresses of those who returned on 
Christmas Day, saying it was concerned 
that any inquiries in El Salvador about 
their well-being might jeopardize their lives. 

As is true of all illegal aliens, no one 
knows how many Salvadorans are living in 
the United States. Community services offi- 
cials here estimate that there are 100,000 to 
300,000 in the Los Angeles area alone, and 
there are also sizable Salvadoran communi- 
ties in San Francisco and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The flow of refugees abated somewhat 
last summer after the deaths from dehydra- 
tion of 13 Salvadorans who had crossed the 
border into Arizona without sufficient 
water, a case that was widely reported in El 
Salvador. But immigration officials say the 
refugees are once again arriving at a rapid 


pace. 

The route they follow leads through Gua- 
temala and Mexico, which as a result are 
now confronted with illegal immigration 
problems of their own, and the journey is 
an expensive one. Rings that specialize in 
smuggling Salvadorans charge from $1,000 
to $1,700 for passage to Los Angeles and 
$500 more for a trip to the East Coast. Be- 
cause they come with the intention of re- 
maining here until the Salvadoran conflict 
is resolved, many of the refugees sell their 
houses and personal possessions to pay their 
way. If they are captured and returned 
home, there is often nowhere for them to 
go. 

Not many of the refugees appear to be ap- 
plying for political asylum, which requires a 
showing that the applicant has a specific 
reason to fear that he will be harmed upon 
returning home, for example because of 
membership in a particular political group. 
The immigration service has no reliable fig- 
ures, but some estimates place the total 
number of applicants as low as 400. 

Even though there may be more who 
could meet the criteria for asylum, the great 
majority of the refugees are probably not 
qualified under a strict interpretation of the 
rules requiring a threat of political persecu- 
tion. “They say they left because they don’t 
want to take sides,” said John Weis, an El 
Centro lawyer who has many refugees 
among his clients. “but they’re caught in 
the middle, and they feel that they’re in 
real danger.” 

STATUS OF TEMPORARY REFUGE 


United States law also provides, however, 
for giving temporary refuge to aliens unable 
to return home because of civil war or cata- 
strophic circumstances,” Such status has 
been conferred at different times on citizens 
of Vietnam, Laos, Uganda and, most recent- 
ly, on Nicaraguans after the fall of the Gov- 
ernment of President Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle. Last fall, President Carter ordered 
the admission of more than 150,000 Cubans 
and Haitians who had landed in Florida in 


ts. 
A coalition of Congressmen, religious or- 
ganizations and other groups, among them 
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the National Council of Churches, the 
United States Catholic Conference and the 
American Civil Liberties Union, has been 
urging the State Department to follow the 
same policy in admitting the Salvadoran 
refugees. In a letter to Secretary of State 
Edmund S. Muskie in January, the coalition 
quoted Phillip Sargisson, the Central 
American representative of the United Na- 
tions High Commission on Refugees, as 
having declared that “anyone who comes 
out of El Salvador today deserves refugee 
status.” 

When the Carter Administration left 
office, according to Millard Arnold, the 
former State Department official, it was 
“very, very, close to working out a compro- 
mise” that would have allowed the Salva- 
dorans to remain here temporarily, not 
through any official action but simply by 
not sending them home. 

The plan was endorsed, he said, by the de- 
partment’s human rights bureau, after re- 
ports that more than 10,000 people of El 
Salvador's 4.5 million people had been killed 
there last year, a figure Mr. Arnold termed 
“an enormous number of deaths in a coun- 
try that size.” But he said that it was reject- 
ed by other State Department officials con- 
cerned that it might suggest that the 
United States, which had been pushing for 
a political settlement of the Salvadoran con- 
flict, “did not have faith in the ability of 
the Salvadorans to resolve their own prob- 
lems.” 

There were also concerns, he said, that 
such a policy might lead to a still greater 
influx of refugees, and that the arrange- 
ment would be “difficult to police” since it 
might be impossible to distinguish Salva- 
doran citizens from other Central and 
South Americans. 

Of the nearly 12,000 Salvadorans arrested 
last year, only 2,378 were formally deported, 
suggesting that a large number were re- 
turned through what the immigration serv- 
ice calls “voluntary departure,” an agree- 
ment by an illegal alien to return home 
without demanding the deportation hear- 
ing, with its expensive and time-consuming 
appeals process, to which he is entitled. 
Without a large number of voluntary re- 
turns, immigration experts agree, the over- 
loaded adjudication system would quickly 
collapse. 

The immigration service is required to 
provide all those it arrests with a written 
notice of rights, including the right to free 
legal counsel. But lawyers working with the 
Salvadorans say they are convinced that the 
options are not being fully explained by im- 
migration officials. 

REASONS FOR RETURNING QUESTIONED 


I. N.S. would like people to return volun- 
tarily without going through the system,” 
said Mr. Weis, the El Centro lawyer. An- 
other lawyer, William H. Steiner of Los An- 
geles, questioned why so many Salvadorans 
were agreeing to return home voluntarily 
“when they've risked their lives and spent 
their life savings to go 2,500 miles to get 
here.” 

“It’s a safe assumption,” he said, “that 
they were forced back.” 

Mr. Steiner said he had seen some volun- 
tary departure agreements signed with an 
“X” by Salvadorans who could neither write 
nor read what they were signing. In practi- 
cally every case,” Mr. Weis said, his clients 
withdrew their agreements to return home 
after being told of the available alterna- 
tives. 

There are also accounts of instances in 
which the advice of rights has been followed 
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by what Mr. Steiner termed “mental coer- 
cion.” “They're told if they want a hearing 
or asylum they'll have to stay in jail, or that 
their relatives will be arrested,” he said. 

“You'll get an overzealous border guard 
who says, ‘You either go back or we'll lock 
you away for the rest of your life.“ Mr. 
Arnold said. “So the poor fellow elects to go 
back. 0 
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@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, those 
who worked to see to it that the South 
Vietnamese Government was finally 
conquered by the tanks of the Com- 
munist North Vietnamese Army have 
much to answer for. Despite over- 
whelming evidence of the brutality of 
Communist dictatorship in Vietnam 
today, those who told us that such a 
dictatorship was what the Vietnamese 
people wanted are curiously silent 
about their terrible error. 

I commend to their attention an ar- 
ticle appearing in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, entitled “A Lament 
for Vietnam.” 

At this time I insert “A Lament for 
Vietnam” by Doan Van Toai, the 
Sunday New York Times Magazine, 
March 31, 1981. 

A LAMENT FOR VIETNAM 
(By Doan Van Toai) 


When the Communists took over North 
Vietnam in 1954, a million refugees fled to 
the South. I personally heard stories of 
their incredible suffering. But, along with 
other South Vietnamese, I refused to be- 
lieve them. A generation later, I could not 
believe Solzhenitsyn’s book “The Gulag 
Archipelago,” either. I dismissed it as anti- 
Communist propaganda. But by 1979, I had 
published my own book, “The Vietnamese 
Gulag.” Can those who have suffered the 
horror of Communism ever convince those 
who have not experienced it? 

From 1945, when I was born in the village 
of Caivon in Vinh Long province, 100 miles 
south of Saigon, until I left Vietnam in May 
1978, I never enjoyed peace. My family’s 
house was burned three time in the war 
against the French. To escape the fighting, 
my parents moved from one village to an- 
other throughout my youth. Like the ma- 
jority of Vietnamese patriots, they joined 
the resistance forces fighting the French. 
As I grew up, I myself saw how the peasants 
were oppressed by the local officials of the 
successive Saigon regimes, how they were 
victimized by the French bombardments. I 
learned the history of my country’s thou- 
sand-year struggle against Chinese occupa- 
tion and its century-long effort against 
Western domination. With this background, 
my compatriots and I grew up with a hatred 
of foreign intervention. 

When the students at Saigon University 
elected me vice president of the Saigon Stu- 
dent Union in 1969 and 1970, I participated 
in the different peace efforts, leading stu- 
dent demonstrations against the Thieu 
regime and against American involvement. I 
published a magazine called Self-Determina- 
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tion, and traveled in January 1971 to Cali- 
fornia to give antiwar lectures at Berkeley 
and Stanford. For my activities, I was ar- 
rested and jailed many times by the Thieu 
Government. 

During that period, I believed that I was 
fulfilling my commitment to peace and the 
independence of my country. I had faith, 
too, in the program of the National Liber- 
ation Front (N.L.F.), which led the revolu- 
tionary resistance in South Vietnam. I 
hated Saigon’s rulers, men like Gen. Nguyen 
Van Thieu, Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky, Gen. 
Dang Van Quang—former soldiers of the 
French colonial army. These were the men 
whom the French had recruited in the 
1940’s to help destroy the Vietnamese resist- 
ance. They had risen over the years to 
become leaders themselves, but they com- 
manded no respect from the people. Be- 
cause of their lack of popular support, they 
were predisposed to rely on foreign forces. 

As a student leader, I felt I had to pursue 
the aspiration of the Vietnamese people for 
democracy, freedom and peace. Naively, I 
believed that the Hanoi regime at least had 
the virtue of being Vietnamese, while the 
Americans were foreign invaders like the 
French before them. Like others in the 
South Vietnamese opposition movements, I 
believed that our Communist compatriots in 
the North would be more amenable to com- 
promise and easier to work with than the 
Americans. Moreover, I was hypnotized by 
the personal sacrifices and devotion the 
Communist leaders had demonstrated. Ton 
Duc Thang, former President of North Viet- 
nam, for example, had been imprisoned for 
17 years in a French jail. I was hypnotized 
also by the political programs advocated by 
the N.L.F., which included a domestic policy 
of national reconciliation, without risk of 
reprisal, and a foreign policy of nonalign- 
ment. Finally, I was influenced by progres- 
sive movements throughout the world and 
by the most prestigious intellectuals in the 
West. My impression was that during the 
1960's and early 70's the leaders of the 
American peace movement shared my con- 
victions. 

These convictions endured through the 
signing of the 1973 Paris peace accords and 
the subsequent collapse of the South Viet- 
namese Government two years later. When 
liberation was imminent, I was the one who 
told friends and relatives not to flee. “Why 
do you want to leave?” I asked. “Why are 
you afraid of the Communists?” I accepted 
the prospect of enduring hardships to re- 
build my country and I decided to stay in 
Vietnam and continue working as a branch 
manager at a Saigon bank, where I had been 
for more than four years, writing secret re- 
ports about the economic situation in South 
Vietnam for the N.L.F. (After leaving the 
university, I had not been drafted by the 
South Vietnamese Government because I 
was the only son in my family. And I had 
not joined the Vietcong because the N.L.F. 
felt I could serve a more useful role provid- 
ing financial reports from the bank.) 

Several days after Saigon fell, the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government, formed 
by the N.L.F., asked me to join the finance 
committee, a group of intellectuals whose 
job it was to advise the Government on mat- 
ters of economic policy. I complied willingly, 
taking a pay cut of 90 percent. My first as- 
signment was to help draw up a plan for 
confiscating all the private property in 
South Vietnam. Shocked, I proposed that 
we should expropriate only the property of 
those who had cooperated with the former 
regime and those who had used the war to 
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become rich, and that we distribute it in 
some fashion to the poor and to the victims 
of the war, Communist and non-Communist 
alike. My proposals, of course, were reject- 
ed. I was naive enough to think that the 
local cadres were mistaken, that they mis- 
understood the good intentions of the Com- 
munist Party leaders. I had many fights 
with them, believing as I did Hanoi’s previ- 
ous statement that “the situation in the 
South is very special and different from 
that of North Vietnam.” A few months 
before the liberation of Saigon, Le Duan, 
the First Secretary of the Communist 
Party, had said, “The South needs its own 
policy.” 

In the end, I could not obey the order to 
help arrange the confiscation of all private 
property, a plan that was subsequently car- 
ried out. Such a scheme had nothing to do 
with fulfilling the aspirations of the South 
Vietnamese, and it went against my con- 
science. I decided to resign. But no one re- 
signs in a Communist regime. The implica- 
tion of nonconformity is intolerable to Com- 
munists. When I submitted my resignation, 
the chief of the finance committee warned 
me that my action “would only serve as pro- 
paganda to excite the people; here we never 
do it that way.” Several days later, while I 
was attending a concert at the great Nation- 
al Theater (formerly the National Assembly 
Hall, which my fellow students and I had 
occupied so many times under the Thieu 
regime), I was arrested. No charges were 
made, no reasons were given. 

After the fall of Saigon, many progressive 
intellectuals and former antiwar-movement 
leaders believed that the new Vietnamese 
regime would bring internal democracy and 
freedom from foreign domination. They be- 
lieved that the new regime would pursue 
the best interests of the people, honoring its 
promise to carry out a policy of national 
reconciliation without fear of reprisal. Far 
from adhering to their promises, the Viet- 
namese rulers have arrested hundreds of 
thousands of individuals—not only those 
who had cooperated with the Thieu regime 
but even those who had not, including reli- 
gious leaders and former members of the 
N.L.F. 

Vietnam today is a country without any 
law other than the arbitrary directives of 
those in power. There is no civil code. Indi- 
viduals are imprisoned without charges and 
without trial. Once in jail, prisoners are 
taught that their behavior, attitude and 
“good will” are the key factors in determin- 
ing when they may be released—whatever 
crimes they may have committed. As a con- 
sequence, prisoners often obey the guards 
blindly, hoping for an early release. In fact, 
they never know when they may be re- 
leased—or when their sentences may be ex- 
tended. 

How many political prisoners are there in 
Vietnam today? And how many of them 
have died in prisons during the first six 
years of Communist rule? Nobody can know 
the exact numbers. The United States De- 
partment of State has said there are from 
150,000 to 200,000 prisoners; Vietnamese ref- 
ugees estimate about one million. Hoang 
Huu Quynh, an intellectual, a graduate of 
Moscow University, who served as a director 
of a technical school in Ho Chi Minh City 
(formerly Saigon), recently defected to 
France during his Government-sponsored 
tour of European countries. He told the 
French press: “There are at least 700,000 
prisoners in Vietnam today.” Another wit- 
ness, Nguyen Cong Hoan, a former member 
of the reunified National Assembly, which 
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was elected in 1976, who escaped by boat in 
1978, said that he himself knew “about 300 
cases of executions” in his own province of 
Phu Yen. In 1977, officials in Hanoi insisted 
that only 50,000 people, who posed the 
greatest threat to national security, had 
been arrested. But Prime Minister Pham 
Van Dong said, in the French magazine 
Paris Match, on Sept. 22, 1978, “In over 
three years, I released more than one mil- 
lion prisoners from the camps.” One won- 
ders how it is possible to release more than 
a million after having arrested only 50,000. 

When I was arrested, I was thrown into a 
three-foot-by-six-foot cell with my left hand 
chained to my right foot and my right hand 
chained to my left foot. My food was rice 
mixed with sand. When I complained about 
the sand, the guards explained that sand is 
added to the rice to remind prisoners of 
their crimes. I discovered that pouring 
water in the rice bowl would make the sand 
separate from the rice and sink to the 
bottom. But the water ration was only one 
liter a day for drinking and bathing, and I 
had to husband it carefully. 

After two months in solitary confinement, 
I was transferred to a collective cell, a room 
15 feet wide and 25 feet long, where at dif- 
ferent times anywhere from 40 to 100 pris- 
oners were crushed together. Here we had 
to take turns lying down to sleep, and most 
of the younger, stronger prisoners slept sit- 
ting up. In the sweltering heat, we also took 
turns snatching a few breaths of fresh air in 
front of the narrow opening that was the 
cell's only window. Every day I watched my 
friends die at my feet. 

In March 1976, when a group of Western 
reporters visited my prison, the Communist 
officials moved out all the prisoners and 
substituted North Vietnamese soldiers. In 
front of the prisons, one sees no barbed 
wire, no watchtowers, only a few policemen 
and a large sign above the entrance that 
proclaims Ho Chi Minh's best-known slogan: 
“Nothing Is More Precious Than Liberty 
and Independence.” Only those detained 
inside and those who guard them know 
what kind of place is hidden behind that 
sign. And every prisoner knows that if he is 
suspected of planning to escape, his fellow 
inmates and relatives at home will be pun- 
ished rather than he himself. 

We will never know precisely the number 
of dead prisoners, but we do know about the 
deaths of many well-known prisoners who, 
in the past, never cooperated with President 
Thieu or the Americans: for example, Thich 
Thien Minh, the strategist of all the Bud- 
dhist peace movements in Saigon, an 
antiwar activist who was sentenced to 10 
years in jail by the Thieu regime, then re- 
leased after an outpouring of protest from 
Vietnamese and antiwar protesters around 
the world. Thien Minh died in Ham Tan 
prison after six months of detention in 1979. 
Another silent death was that of the lawyer 
Tran Van Tuyen, a leader of the opposition 
bloc in the Saigon Assembly under Presi- 
dent Thieu. This well-known activist died in 
Communist hands in 1976, although as late 
as April 1977, Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong was telling French reporters that 
Tuyen was alive and well in a re-education 
camp. One of the greatest losses has been 
that of the famous Vietnamese philosopher 
Ho Huu Tuong. Tuong, a classmate of Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s in Paris in the 1930's was per- 
haps the leading intellectual in South Viet- 
nam. He died in Ham Tan prison on June 
26, 1980. These men were arrested, along 
with many others among the most promi- 
nent and respected South Vietnamese, in 
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order to pre-empt any possible opposition to 
the Communists. 

Some American supporters of Hanoi have 
ignored or rationalized these deaths, as they 
have the countless other tragedies that 
have befallen Vietnam since 1975. It is more 
than likely that they will continue to main- 
tain their silence in order to avoid the pro- 
found disillusionment that accepting the 
truth about Vietnam means for them. Yet if 
liberty and democracy are worth struggling 
for in the Philippines, in Chile, in South 
Korea or in South Africa, they are no less 
worth defending in Communist countries 
like Vietnam. Everyone remembers the nu- 
merous demonstrations protesting United 
States involvement in Vietnam and the war 
crimes of the Thieu regime. But some of 
those people who were then so passionately 
committed to democratic principles and 
human rights have developed a strange in- 
difference now that these same principles 
are under assault in Communist Vietnam. 
For example, one antiwar activist, William 
Kunstler, refused to sign a May 1979 open 
letter to the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
in which many former antiwar activists, in- 
cluding Joan Baez, protested Hanoi's viola- 
tions of human rights. Kunstler said, “I 
don't believe in criticizing socialist govern- 
ments publicly, even if there are human- 
rights violations,” and, “The entire Baez 
campaign may be a C.I.A. plot.“ This state- 
ment reminds me of the argument used by 
the Thieu regime to suppress opposition: 
“The peace movements and the opposition 
activists are all the Communists’ lackeys.“ 

There are other illusions about the cur- 
rent regime in Vietnam about which people 
should be disabused. Many people believed 
that Ho Chi Minh was primarily a national- 
ist and that the Vietnamese Communists 
were and are independent of the Soviet 
Union. I believed the same before they took 
over South Vietnam. But portraits of Soviet 
leaders now adorn public buildings, schools 
and administrative offices throughout in- 
dependent Vietnam.“ In contrast, one never 
saw pictures of American leaders even 
during the so-called puppet regime of Presi- 
dent Thieu. The degree of subordination 
the present Government feels toward its 
Soviet patron is suggested by a famous 
poem by the well-known Vietnamese poet 
To Huu, a member of the Politburo and 
president of the Communist Party Commit- 
tee of Culture. Here we have an opportunity 
to listen to a high ranking Vietnamese weep 
on the occasion of Stalin’s death: 

Oh, Stalin! Oh, Stalin! 

The love I bear my father, my mother, my 
wife, myself 

It’s nothing beside the love I bear you, 

Oh, Stalin! Oh, Stalin! 

What remains of the earth and of the sky! 

Now that you are dead. 

It may seem incredible that such a poem 
could have been written in Vietnam, which 
is known for the strength of its family tradi- 
tions and its feeling for filial piety. Yet this 
poem occupied a prominent place in a major 
anthology of contemporary Vietnamese 
poetry recently published in Hanoi. 

Moreover, Le Duan, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party, said in his political 
report to the reunified National Assembly 
in 1976: “The Vietnamese revolution is to 
fulfill the internationalist duty and the in- 
ternational obligation,” and to do so, in the 
words of the 1971 party platform, “under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union.” The 
glorification of Soviet life is, in fact, a major 
goal of Communist Vietnam’s censorship 
policy. 
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Immediately after the fall of Saigon, the 
Government closed all bookshops and the- 
aters. All books published under the former 
regimes were confiscated or burned. Cultur- 
al literature was not exempt, including 
translations of Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert 
Camus and Dale Carnegie. Margaret Mit- 
chell’s Gone With the Wind” was on the 
list of decadent literature as well. The new 
regime replaced such books with literature 
designed to indoctrinate children and adults 
with the idea that the “Soviet Union is a 
paradise of the socialist world.” 

Another argument made at times by West- 
ern apologist has to do with freedom of reli- 
gion in Vietnam. One article in the new 
Constitution of Vietnam, adopted this year, 
declares that ‘‘the regime respects the liber- 
ty of the believers and also the liberty of 
the nonbelievers.” In regard to this article, 
Le Duan has repeatedly proclaimed: “Our 
present regime is a million times more 
democratic than any other in the world.” 
The reality, though, is suggested by an inci- 
dent involving the desecration of a Buddhist 
pagoda, in which a nude woman, on orders 
from the Government, entered the pagoda 
during a worship service. When Thich Man 
Giac, a prominent Buddhist leader, protest- 
ed, the Government used the opportunity to 
try to discredit the Buddhists as enemies of 
democracy—specifically, of the freedom to 
disbelieve. Thich Man Giac, who had served 
as liaison between the Buddhists and the 
Communist Government, escaped Vietnam 
by boat in 1977 and is now living in Los An- 
geles. 

All of those who supported the N.L.F. in 
its struggle should be aware of how they 
were betrayed and deceived. When Harrison 
Salisbury of The New York Times visited 
Hanoi in December 1966, the leaders in 
Hanoi told him: “The direction of the strug- 
gle in the South is by the South and not by 
the North.” Pham Van Dong, Prime Minis- 
ter, said to Salisbury: “No one in the North 
had this stupid, criminal idea in mind” that 
the North wanted to annex the South. 

Yet in a victory-day celebration speech 
made on May 19, 1975, Le Duan said, “Our 
party is the unique and single leader that 
organized, controlled and governed the 
entire struggle of the Vietnamese people 
from the first day of the revolution.” In his 
political report to the reunified National As- 
sembly in Hanoi in June 26, 1976, Le Duan 
said: “The strategic task of the revolution in 
our country in the new stage is to achieve 
the reunification of our homeland and to 
take the whole country rapidly, vigorously 
and steadily to socialism, and Communism.” 

In 1976, the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government formed by the N.L.F. was abol- 
ished, and South and North Vietnam were 
reunified under Communist rule. Today, 
among 17 members of the Politburo and 134 
members of the Central Committee of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party, not a single 
one is from the N.L.F. (there are several 
members who had been North Vietnam 
Communist Party representatives with the 
N.L.F.). Even Nguyen Huu Tho, former 
chairman of the N.L.F., holds only the post 
of acting President of State, a ceremonial 
position that involves greeting visitors and 
participating in festivals. But his position 
will be abolished under the new Constitu- 
tion. 

Listen to Truong Nhu Tang, 57 years old, 
a founder of the N.L.F., former Justice Min- 
ister of the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment, more recently one of the boat 
people. Tang escaped in November 1979 and 
is now living in Paris. He told reporters of 
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his experience in a news conference in Paris 
in June 1980. Twelve years earlier, he said, 
when he had been jailed by the Thieu 
regime for his Communist activities, his 
father came to visit. “Why,” he asked Tang, 
“have you abandoned everything—a good 
job, a rich family—to join the Communists? 
Don't you know that the Communists will 
betray you and persecute you, and when 
you finally understand, it will be too late to 
wake up?“ Tang, an intellectual, answered 
his father: “You would do better to keep 
quiet and accept the sacrifice of one of your 
sons for democracy and our country’s 
independence. 

After the Tet offensive in 1968, Tang was 
exchanged for three American colonels who 
had been prisoners of war held by the Viet- 
cong; then he vanished into the jungle with 
the N.L.F. He has visited many Communist 
and third-world countries on behalf of the 
N.L.F. during the war. Tang said in his news 
conference: “I was well aware that the 
N.L.F. was a Communist-dominated national 
united front and I was naive enough to be- 
lieve that Ho Chi Minh and his party would 
place national interests above ideology and 
would place the interest of the Vietnamese 
people above the party’s. But the people 
and I were wrong.” 

Truong Nhu Tang told of his own knowl- 
edge of the way Communist ruling circles 
operate: “The Communists are expert in the 
arts of seduction and will go to any length 
to woo you over to their side, as long as they 
don’t control the Government. But once 
they are in power they suddenly become 
harsh, ungrateful, cynical and brutal.” Tang 
summarized current conditions in Vietnam: 
“The family is divided, society is divided, 
even the party is divided.” 

Looking back now on the Vietnam war, I 
feel nothing but sorrow for my own nafveté 
in believing that the Communists were revo- 
lutionaries worthy of support. In fact, they 


betrayed the Vietnamese people and de- 
ceived progressives throughout the world. 
The responsibility for the tragedies that 
have engulfed my compatriots is mine. And 
now I can only bear witness to this truth so 
that all former supporters of the Vietcong 
may share their responsibility with me. 


While I was in jail, Mai Chi Tho, a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, addressed a selected 
group of political prisoners. He told us: “Ho 
Chi Minh may have been an evil man; 
Nixon may have been a great man. The 
Americans may have had the just cause; we 
may not have had the just cause. But we 
won and the Americans were defeated be- 
cause we convinced the people that Ho Chi 
Minh is the great man, that Nixon is a mur- 
derer and the Americans are the invaders.” 
He concluded that the key factor is how to 
control people and their opinions. Only 
Marxism-Leninism can do that. None of you 
ever see resistance to the Communist 
regime, so don't think about it. Forget it. 
Between you—the bright intellectuals—and 
me, I tell you the truth.” 

And he did tell us the truth. Since 1978, 
the Vietnamese-Communists have occupied 
Laos, invaded Cambodia and attacked Thai- 
land, while the Soviet Union has invaded 
Afghanistan. In each of these depredations, 
the Communists have portrayed themselves, 
incredibly, as liberators, saviors and bul- 
warks against foreign aggression. And each 
time, world opinion has remained relatively 
quiescent. 

But in Vietnam, people often remark: 
Don't believe what the Communists say, 
look instead at what they have done.” One 
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South Vietnamese Communist, Nguyen Van 
Tang, who was detained 15 years by the 
French, eight years by Diem, six years by 
Thieu, and who is still in jail today, this 
time in a Communist prison, told me: “In 
order to understand the Communists, one 
must first live under a Communists regime.” 
One rainy evening in Saigon's Le Van Duyet 
prison, he told me: “My dream now is not to 
be released; it is not to see my family. My 
dream is that I could be back in a French 
prison 30 years ago.” This is the one wish of 
a 60-year-old man who has spent his entire 
adult life in and out of prison fighting for 
the freedom and the independence of his 
country. At this moment, he may already 
have died in his cell or have been executed 
by the new rulers. 

The Vietnamese people wish to achieve 
the real revolution; they do not want Com- 
munism. The measure of popular hatred for 
the Communists is that thousands of Viet- 
namese have abandoned their historical at- 
tachment to the land. Under French colo- 
nial domination, throughout the long war 
years, even during the catastrophic famine 
of 1945 when two million starved to death, 
Vietnamese simply did not willingly leave 
their homeland—the land of their ancestors’ 
graves. The recent outpouring of refugees is 
a direct result of the terror of the present 
regime. Listen to another refugee, Nguyen 
Cong Hoan, fromer N.L.F. agent and 
member of the new unified Assembly elect- 
ed in 1976: “This current regime is the most 
inhuman and oppressive [Vietnam] has ever 
known.” Hoan escaped by boat in 1977, after 
abandoning his position in the Communist 
Assembly. “The Assembly.“ he declared, is 
a puppet, the members know only how to 
say yes, never how to say no.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Among the boat people who survived, in- 
cluding those who were raped by pirates 
and those who suffered in the refugee 
camps, nobody regrets his escape from the 
present regime. I am confident that the 
truth about Vietnam will eventually emerge. 
It is already available to those who wish to 
know it. As Solzhenitsyn has said, Truth 
weighs as heavy as the world.” And Vietnam 
is a lesson in truth. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RAPID 
TRANSIT DISTRICT HONORS 
JACK GREASBY WITH RETIRE- 
MENT DINNER 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1981 


è Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 10, 1981, at the Chalon Mart 
Restaurant in Los Angeles, the South- 
ern California Rapid Transit District 
will be honoring the retirement of one 
of its most distinguished employees, 
Jack Greasby. 

Jack was born on January 9, 1922, in 
Mangum, Okla. After his 1940 gradua- 
tion from Mangum High School, he 
entered the National Guard and was 
mobilized into service for World War 
II. He was assigned to the 179th Infan- 
try of the 45th Division, U.S. Army. 
While in the service, he married the 
former Frances Fuqua. He rose to the 
rank of sergeant, and while operating 
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an Army motor pool developed the ex- 
pertise that would lead to a career in 
public transportation. 

Jack and his wife moved to Califor- 
nia in 1947, where his first job was as a 
trolley driver with Los Angeles Transit 
Lines, the company that was later to 
become the Southern California Rapid 
Transit District. He was promoted to 
clerk, then cashier, and then assistant 
manager. He next assumed the respon- 
sibilities of the El Monte Division 
manager, and in 1978 became trans- 
portation superintendent in downtown 
Los Angeles. 

Upon retirement from the Southern 
California Rapid Transit District, Jack 
and his wife will be moving to Hous- 
ton, Tex., where he will be lending his 
expertise to the Houston Metropolitan 
Transit Authority as assistant director 
of transportation. Before that assign- 
ment starts, however, Jack and Fran- 
ces will leave on May 10 for a vacation 
that will celebrate their 40th wedding 
anniversary. They will also celebrate 
their first honeymoon, which was de- 
layed by military, family rearing, and 
employment obligations. They are 
indeed a fortunate pair to be on a hon- 
eymoon after 40 years of marriage. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in wishing 
the best of success in the years ahead 
to Jack, Frances, and their children 
John, Jr., Charles, and their youngest 
son Glenn, whom I am privileged to 
have as my namesake.@ 
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SENATE— Friday, April 3, 1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable CHARLES E. 
GRASSLEY, a Senator from the State of 
Iowa. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1981. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable CHARLES E. 
Grass.Ley, a Senator from the State of Iowa, 
to perform the duties of the Chair. 

Strom THURMOND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GRASSLEY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 


pore. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. ON TUESDAY, 
APRIL 7, 1981 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate stands in recess until 11 a.m., Tues- 
day next. 

Thereupon, at 11:01 a.m., the Senate 
recessed, under the order of Thursday, 
April 2, 1981, until Tuesday, April 7, 
1981, at 11 a.m. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING THE RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of April 2, 1981, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, on April 3, 1981, re- 
ceived messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received are printed 
at the end of the Senate proceedings.) 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NU- 
CLEAR REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT RECEIVED DURING THE 
RECESS—PM 41 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of April 2, 1981, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate on April 3, 1981, 
received the following message from the 
President of the United States, together 
with an accompanying report; which was 
referred to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit for the information of the 
Congress the Sixth Annual Report of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission as re- 
quired by Section 307(c) of the Energy 
Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5877). 

The period covered is fiscal year 1980, 
ended September 30, 1980, with occa- 
sional treatment of events occurring 
after that date. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Tue WHITE House, April 3, 1981. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-856. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a final report on facil- 
ities for food and agricultural research; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

EC-857. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Associate Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the apportionment of an appro- 
priation on & basis indicating a need for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-858. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, eight reports of violations of the Anti- 
Deficiency Act; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-859. A communication from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, nine reports of violations of the Anti- 
Deficiency Act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EC-860. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Reserve Affairs, and Logistics), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the adequacy of 
pay and allowances of the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-861. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Reserve Affairs, and Logistics), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the pay adjust- 
ment mechanism for military personnel; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-862. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering certain property to be trans- 
ferred to the Republic of Panama in 
accordance with the Panama Canal Treaty 
of 1977; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-863. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Credit Union Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
second annual report on the Board of the 
National Credit Union Administration; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-864. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Financial Institutions 


Examination Council, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Council for 
calendar year 1980; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-865. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, & report on the future of rail 
services in the Northeast; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-866. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Federal Coal Management Report 
for fiscal year 1980; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-867. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the Energy Information 
Administration, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, supplemental 
data to the previously submitted quarterly 
report on imports of crude oil, residual fuel 
oll, refined petroleum products, natural gas, 
and coal; refinery activities; and inventories 
for the period October through December 
1980; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-868. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on international agreements, other 
than treaties, entered into by the United 
States in the 60-day period prior to March 
31, 1981; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

EC-869. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States International 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the activities of the Com- 
mission during calendar year 1980 under the 
Government in the Sunshine Act; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-870. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on a proposed new system of records 
for the Department for implementing the 
Privacy Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-871. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Board on 
its activities under the Government in the 
Sunshine Act for calendar year 1980; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-872. A communication from the Acting 
Inspector General, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Office of Inspector General, 
Department of Energy, for calendar year 
1980; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-873. A communication from the Vice 
President for Corporate Communications of 
the National Railroad Passenger Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Corporation on activities under 
the Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1981; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-874. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Council on the Handi- 
capped, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
first annual report of the National Council 


@ This bullet“ symbol identiſies statements or inserti ons which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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on the Handicapped; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DOMENICI, from the Committee 
on the Budget, without amendment: 

S. Res. 105. Resolution waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
S. 694. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 876. A bill to encourage the use in pro- 
grams under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480), in the export credit sales program, 
and in the commodity donation program, of 
the protein byproduct resulting from the 
production of fuel alcohol from agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. 
CANNON, and Mr. LONG): 

S. 877. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for certain maritime programs of the De- 
partment of Commerce for fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 876. A bill to encourage the use in 
programs under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480), in the export 
credit sales program, and in the com- 
modity donation program, of the protein 
byproduct resulting from the production 
of fuel alcohol from agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

POTENTIAL OF PROTEIN BYPRODUC?S 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the bill 
I am introducing today would direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to consider 
the potential of using protein byprod- 
ucts to meet the food needs of develop- 
ing countries. 

This legislation is identical to a bill 
introduced in the House by Represent- 
ative BEDELL and my friend and col- 
league from Montana, Representative 
MARLENEE. 

The United States currently exports 
food products to a number of develop- 
ing nations through the food for peace 
programs, the export credit sales pro- 
gram, and other programs. My bill would 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
consider including protein byproducts in 
our export and donation programs. 

Protein byproduct, commonly called 
mash, comes from the production of al- 
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cohol fuel from agricultural commodities, 
like wheat and corn. It is the residue 
from the distilling of alcohol fuel. 

In my home State of Montana, a con- 
cerned and ambitious group of farm 
wives—members of Women Involved in 
Farm Economics—WIFE—has per- 
fected the use of this protein byproduct 
in baking traditional food products such 
as bread, cakes, and other flour-based 
products. These products, however, im- 
prove on traditional recipes by increas- 
ing the protein and nutritional value of 
the food products. 

Mr. President, the potential for pro- 
tein byproducts is too great to be over- 
looked. If developed, protein byproducts 
could be a real way for families in de- 
veloping countries to stretch their food 
dollars. 

Also, the savings in shipping costs 
could provide a substantial benefit to 
our economy. Protein byproduct is con- 
centrated—which means the same nutri- 
tional value in a quantity of wheat or 
corn can be provided by a lesser quan- 
tity of protein byproduct. 

The thought of providing a high pro- 
tein food product to developing countries 
without any increase in handling, stor- 
age or transportation is too significant 
a benefit to overlook. 

Mr. President, I would again like to 
commend the members of the Montana 
chapter of WIFE and the members of the 
South Carolina WIFE chapter for their 
cooperative effort in promoting the use 
of protein byproduct. To help demon- 
strate the potential of protein byprod- 
uct for food production, I ask that the 


following selected WIFE recipes be en- 
tered into the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the recipes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Renewed Grain is a high-protein mash 
flour that is made from the residue of mak- 
ing alcohol from grain. Renewed Grain is 2 
to 3 times higher in protein content than reg- 
ular flour and can be made from most grains. 
The name Renewed Grain has been registered 
with the trademark office. Receipts in this 
booklet have been made with Renewed Grain 
high-protein wheat mash flour unless other- 
wise indicated. 

This recipe booklet is presented to you 
courtesy of the Valley County WIFE organi- 
zation, Glasgow, Mont. 


MASH BREAD 

1 cup white flour; 

1 cup whole wheat flour; 

1 cup renewed grain flour; 

4 cup milk; 

14 cup water; 

2 T. brown sugar; 

1 cake yeast; 

2 T. salt; 

2 T. shottening. 

Crumble yeast in 14 cup lukewarm water. 
Scald milk. Add salt and brown sugar. Let 
cool. Combine milk and water mixtures. Add 
whole wheat flour and beat well. Add the 
melted shortening. When mixed in, add white 
flour and renewed grain flour gradually. 

Lightly flour bread board. Turn dough out 
on it and knead well. Place dough in greased 
bowl, oil top, and cover. Let rise until double 
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in bulk. Punch down. Let rise again. Place 
into oiled bread pans. Let rise until doubled 
in bulk. Bake at 425 for 10 minutes, turn 
down to 375 and bake for 40 minutes. 
ZUCCHINI BREAD 

3 eggs; 

2 cups zucchini; 

2 cups sugar; 

1½ tsp. vanilla; 

1 cup oil. 

Mix these ingredients in a saucepan and 
boil. 

1½ cups renewed grain flour; 

2 cups whole wheat flour; 

1 tsp. baking soda; 

% tsp. baking powder; 

1 tsp. salt; 

1 tsp, cinnamon. 

Mix these dry ingredients in a bowl. Blend 
with above mixture. Add ½ cup crushed nuts. 
Bake at 350 for one hour. 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, 
Mr. Cannon, and Mr. Lone): 
S. 877. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of 
the Department of Commerce for fiscal 
year 1982, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 
MARITIME AUTHORIZATION 


© Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, everyone, 
I believe, supports the President’s objec- 
tive to reduce Government spending, pro- 
vided that in the process, we do not 
jeopardize essential services and public 
policy objectives which are prescribed in 
laws which Congress has enacted over 
the years. 

One of these policies, of course, is set 
out in section 1 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended. That section 
states that it is necessary for the national 
defense and development of our foreign 
and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant marine 
which, among other things, is: 

Sufficient to carry a substantial portion 
of our waterborne export and import for- 
eign commerce, and to provide shipping 
service essential for maintaining the flow 
of such commerce at all times; 


Capable of serving as a naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war or na- 
tional emergency; and 

Supplemented by efficient facilities for 
shipbuilding and ship repair. 

The reasons why we need the kind of 
merchant marine mandated by the 1936 
Act, go to the very heart of the economic 
prosperity and survival of our country. 
It would therefore be national folly to 
assign anything less than “priority” to 
the task of achieving these objectives. 

Our merchant fleet not only serves as 
an essential supply line for U.S. forces 
throughout the world in peace and war, 
it also minimizes political pressures that 
could be brought to bear against the 
United States if we are forced to depend 
on foreign maritime powers for shipping 
services. 

There is, after all, no guarantee that 
the United States will be able to pur- 
chase all the shipping we need. There 
may be nations, or blocs of nations, who 
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believe it is in their best interests to 
prevent the United States from trading 
during a crisis. 

Since the end of World War II the 
United States has become increasingly 
dependent on import sources for min- 
erals and metals which are esssential 
for our national defense and industrial 
base. Of 91 nonfuel minerals listed by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, the United 
States has a net import of 66. And with 
respect to 25 of those we import more 
than 50 percent. 

Aluminum, for example, which ranks 
next to steel as the largest tonnage 
metal industry, is produced from baux- 
ite. We import about 95 percent of our 
bauxite, and it comes principally from 
such countries as Jamaica, Guyana, 
Surinam, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Guinea, and Australia. 

In 1942, 25 percent of all vessels carry- 
ing bauxite from Surinam and Guy- 
ana—then our sole import source—were 
sunk by German submarines in the Car- 
ibbean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

We import about 90 percent of our 
chrome and 100 percent of our manga- 
nese and cobalt, and all, except a mod- 
est amount from Mexico, is waterborne. 


It is also significant to note that with 
the exception of the imports from 
Canada and Mexico, all of them must 
for the most part move by dry bulk 
carrier. 


The reasons for our maritime policy 
are therefore quite clear and compel- 
ling, in my judgment. 


Is the U.S. merchant marine as pres- 
ently constituted capable of fulfilling the 
vital national role which that policy in- 
tends it should? 


Tankers: U.S.-flag carriage of our oil 
imports is near an all time low; 

Dry-bulk vessels: Dry-bulk cargoes 
comprise about 40 percent of our foreign 
trade, yet less than 2 percent of it moves 
on U.S. bottoms. Our dry-bulk fleet con- 
sists of 18 small vessels averaging over 
25 years of age; 

Liners: According to the latest 
MARAD report, the U.S. Fleet continued 
its steady decline in the share of our con- 
tainerized cargo trade; and 

Shipbuilding mobilization base: Our 
present shipbuilding base is composed 
of 24 shipyards (excluding Sun Ship, 
Inc.). There has been a precipitous de- 
cline in capability and a broad loss of 
mobilization flexibility. Some 30,000 
skilled shipyard workers, and another 
90,000 in supporting activities face the 
prospect of unemployment over the next 
several years. 

Over 2 years ago, the British publica- 
tion Maritime Weekly summarized the 
situation as follows: 

The U.S., as the world’s largest trading 
nation, not only lacks a merchant fleet com- 
mensurate with its true requirements, but 
will shortly lack the means to achieve it. 


Mr. President, when the previous ad- 
ministration’s budget for the Maritime 
Administration for fiscal year 1982 was 
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submitted to the Congress, many of us 
felt it was barely adequate to arrest the 
serious decline of the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine. Nevertheless, those of us who felt 
this way were inclined to go along with 
the requested funding levels because we 
expected Congress to complete its work 
and make the necessary recommenda- 
tions to revitalize our merchant marine. 
In the meantime, the funding levels re- 
cuested in the January 1982 budget re- 
quest would, if nothing more, hold the 
line against further erosion of the in- 
dustry. 


We were therefore dismayed with the 
present administration's budget request 
which substantially undercut even the 
barely adequate funding levels requested 
by its predecessor. 

Most significantly, the administration 
has proposed no funding for the con- 
struction differential subsidy (CDS) 
program, whereas the Carter budget 
requested $107 million. 


CDS is based on the difference between 
United States and foreign shipbuilding 
prices, and is paid to U.S. shipyards. 
The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 estab- 
lished the major national policy objec- 
tive of maintaining a base of efficient 
shipbuilding and ship repair facilities. 

Mr. President, if the CDS program is 
not funded in fiscal year 1982, and $92 
million of CDS funds already appro- 
priated for fiscal vear 1981 are deferred, 
as the administration proposes to do 
it will mean that two drv bulk ships 
which would have been built will not be; 
that national defense features will not 
be added to certain existing commercial 
vessels as authorized by law; and CDS 
funds will not be available to pay for the 
changes to tankers which are required 
by the Port and Tanker Safety Act of 
1978. 

Mr. President, in addition to the $107 
million of CDS funding, the adminis- 
tration proposes another $8.8 million of 
reductions in essential MARAD pro- 
grams. In total the administration's re- 
vised request is $115,884 million less than 
its predecessors. 

I realize the administration has said 
that “alternatives to existing maritime 
subsidy policies are currently under con- 
sideration,” and all of us hope they will 
soon be forthcoming. Such a contingency 
cannot, in my judgment, justify such 
drastic curtailment of such essential 
programs, however. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, Senators 

CANNON, LONG, and mvself are today in- 
troducing legislation to authorize fund- 
ing the program of the Maritime Admin- 
istration at the minimal levels requested 
in the January 1982 budget submission 
to Congress. 
@ Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I join with 
Senators Cannon and Inouye in intro- 
ducing legislation to authorize appro- 
priations for certain maritime programs 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The State of Louisiana has extensive 
shipbuilding and repair facilities which 
have played a major role in the develop- 
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ment of our Nation’s maritime fieet and 
naval forces. 

I believe this legislation is minimally 
necessary to maintain our ship mobiliza- 
tion base. 

In January of this year the previous 
administration submitted a bare bones 
budget for the programs of the Maritime 
Administration. Many of us felt that it 
was barely adequate to arrest the serious 
decline in our merchant marine. Never- 
theless we were inclined to go along with 
the requested funding levels because we 
expected Congress to complete its work 
and make the necessary recommenda- 
tions to revitalize our merchant marine. 

The present administration has, how- 
ever, proposed further reductions of 
$115.88 million. Of that amount the most 
serious is the complete elimination of 
funds for the construction differential 
subsidy, that is, $107 million. 

Mr. President, the administration has 
told us that whatever harm this cut would 
do to our shipyard mobilization base 
would be more than offset by an expanded 
naval building program. 

Just last week, the Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil of America testified before the Mer- 
chant Marine Subcommittee, and had 
the following to say about the adminis- 
tration’s claim: 

The exact dimensions of the Administra- 
tion's expanded naval building plan have yet 
to be publicly announced, but from all indi- 
cations it contemplates a “balanced mix“ of 
30 new ships per year. The average over the 
past five years has been closer to 16 per 
year. On this basis, the naval workload de- 
mand on the private sector of the U.S. ship- 
building industry could approximately dou- 
ble, but with the lead time involved in the 
contracting of sophisticated warships, the 
full impact of naval orders will not be felt 
for at least three years. Additional commer- 
cial ship construction work will clearly be 
required to sustain these yards at an eco- 
nomical level. 


Mr. President, until we come up with a 
concrete definite alternative to the pres- 
ent system of encouraging U.S.-ship con- 
struction, it is essential that Federal as- 
sistance be maintamed. e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 186 


At the request of Mr. Hetms, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) , the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZoRINSKy), 
and the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
DENTON) were added as cosponsors of S. 
158, a bill to provide that human life shall 
be deemed to exist from conception. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 33 

At the request of Mr. HELMS, the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLop), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER), and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 33, a joint 
resolution to establish a Commission to 
plan for the 200th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the birth of our Constitution. 
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NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that the Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee 
will conduct a comprehensive review of 
major banking and consumer protection 
laws enacted by Congress in recent 
years—affecting everything from truth- 
in-lending to money market mutual 
funds. 

It is important for Congress to step 
back and reassess what we already have 
done to consumers and the financial 
community as a basis for formulating 
policies to cope with the rapidly chang- 
ing economic environment of the 1980’s. 
This type of comprehensive review is 
virtually unprecedented. All too often, 
Congress simply passes new laws in a 
willy-nilly fashion, piling new mistakes 
on top of old ones, without looking at 
the consequences of laws already on the 
books. 

The committee will hold seven hear- 
ings between April 28 and May 19, in- 
volving representatives from the bank- 
ing, thrift, money market mutual fund, 
securities, and financial services indus- 
tries, as well as Federal regulators, con- 
sumer groups, and academicians. Infor- 
mation gleaned from these hearings 
could well establish the groundwork for 
banking and consumer legislation for the 
next few years. 


Special attention during the hearings 
will be given to the problems of the 
thrift industry in a high interest econ- 
omy and the impact of the rapid 
growth of money market mutual funds 
on insured depository institutions. 


As interest rates have risen in the 
past year and a half, many thrift in- 
stitutions have suffered a continuous 
decline in earnings. The result has been 
that they have been limited in their 
ability to provide mortgage credit in an 
amount and at a price necessary to sat- 
isfy consumer's needs. 

The hearings will provide the com- 
mittee with information about the in- 
creasing shift of savings to money mar- 
ket mutual funds and the effects of such 
growth on competing financial institu- 
tions and on monetary and economic 
policy. Money market mutual funds 
have afforded small investors with an 
opportunity to earn more interest in a 
highly inflationary environment but, 
through the use of third-party checking 
and other bank-type services, they have 
raised questions about the historical 
separation of banking and securities 
activities. 

As one Senator who is opposed, in 
principle, to over-regulation of any in- 
stitution or industry, it is not my purpose 
to seek to impose new regulations on 
money market funds. However, in a free 
market system, it is important to insure 
that unfair advantage is not given to 
any institution or industry offering the 
same sort of services as another institu- 
tion or industry by the uneven applica- 
tion of regulations. 


AND 
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The hearings also will further the 
Reagan administration’s efforts to iden- 
tify and eliminate burdensome and un- 
necessary regulations which fuel the 
Nation's inflation rate. One of my per- 
sonal concerns is the truth-in-lending 
law, which presently requires businesses 
and lenders to provide consumers with 
more financial information than they 
can reasonably use. The costs of addi- 
tional time and paperwork to comply 
with the law are, of course, passed on to 
the consumer in the form of higher 
prices. 

In the spirit of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s commitment to a new begin- 
ning, I expect the committee hearings 
to give us a better idea of which 
laws work and which do not—with the 
overall objective of helping to promote 
new growth and competitive vigor in the 
financial industry. 

The schedule of hearings—to be held 
in 5302 Dirksen Senate Office Building— 
includes: April 28—Federal financal reg- 
ulators; May 6—banking industry and 
financial services representatives; May 
7—thrift industry representatives and 
State financial institution regulators: 
May 13—money market mutual fund and 
securities regulators; May 14—money 
market mutual fund and financial indus- 
try representatives; May 18—consumer 
credit regulators and consumer group 
and industry representatives; and 
May 19—former thrift industry regula- 
tors and academicians. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, 

AND FORESTRY 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that Deputy Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Richard Lyng will testify be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the food stamp and commodity 
distribution program on Monday, April 6 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. in room 324 Rus- 
sell Building. Also, I wish to advise the 
Senate that David Stockman, Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
will testify before the committee on the 
food and agriculture budget for fiscal 
year 1982 on Thursday, April 9, begin- 
ning at 2 p.m. in Room 324 Russell 
Building. 

Anyone wishing further information 
should contact the Agriculture Commit- 
tee staff at 224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


POLAND—THE PROLETARIAT CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE COMMUNIST 
BOURGEOIS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the ongoing crisis in Poland pre- 
sents the international community with 
a classic study of the contradictions be- 
tween the theory and actual practice of 
communism. We are witnessing the so- 
called revolution of the proletariat com- 
ing full circle. 
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On March 29, 1981, we were greeted 
with news stories that the Kremlin had 
charged the solidarity union, represent- 
ing 10 million Polish industrial workers, 
with being counterrevolutionary and an 
enemy of the state. 

The official Soviet news agency, Tass, 
in expressing the deepening concern 
within the Soviet leadership over events 
in Poland, raised the following alarm: 


Solidarity itself is following the path 
of transformation into a political party 
hostile to Polish Communists and the 
Government. 

Leaders of the Soviet Union and its 
Eastern European allies, East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia in particular, have 
urged Polish authorities to crack down 
on the solidarity government. 

I find these events particularly il- 
luminating since the proletariat, or the 
industrial worker, is supposedly the 
foundation upon which a truly Com- 
munist state is built. 

One only has to read the Communist 
Manifesto, written by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, to appreciate the con- 
tradictions inherent in the Eastern 
bloc's alarm over events in Poland. In the 
chapter on bourgeois and proletarians 
the following commentary can be found: 

From time to time the workers are vic- 
torious (in their struggle against the 
Bourgeois), but only for a time. The real 
fruit of their battles lies, not in the immedi- 
ate result, but in the ever expanding union 
of the workers. This union is helped on by 
the improved means of communication that 
are created by modern industry and that 
place the workers of different localities in 
contact with one another. It was just this 
contact that was needed to centralize the 
numerous local struggles, all of the same 
character, into one national struggle between 
classes. But every class struggle is a politi- 
cal struggle. . . 


What an irony that this commentary 
should be a prophecy not only for Com- 
munist Poland, but the entire Eastern 
bloc as well. One only has to recall that 
Solidarity began as a small, almost on- 
scure, union in the shipyards of Gdansk. 
Today, it has grown to encompass 10 
million industrial workers from the coal 
miners of Silesia to the factory workers 
in nearly all the major cities of Poland. 

If one were to believe Soviet propa- 
ganda, I suppose the West should feel 
secure in the knowledge that somehow 
we have the capability to organize 10 
million Polish workers in an attempt to 
subvert the socialist systems of Eastern 
Europe. However, despite all of this prop- 
aganda, it cannot conceal the fact that 
the proletariat of Poland represents a 
fundamental threat to the underpinnings 
of Communist ideology. This is the real 
threat to the Soviet Union and its Al- 
lies—one which the Soviets understand 
only too well. 

The present situation in Poland does 
have an historical base. It has been 64 
years since the first Communist state 
was established through the overthrow 
of Czar Nicholas II in the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917. According to Marx- 
ist-Leninist theologians of the time, this 
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historic occasion was to have set in mo- 
tion a chain of events leading to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and even- 
tually to a completely classless society. 

Yet, during this span of 64 years, the 
proletariat has remained the exploited 
proletariat in the Eastern bloc, only now 
they labor under the Communist system. 
Far from evolving into the dictatorship 
of the proletariat or into classless socie- 
ties, we have seen the emergence and 
perpetuation of new elites—a Commu- 
nist bourgeoisie. Comprised of political 
and military loyalists to the party line, 
the Communist bourgeoisie enjoy a 
standard of living far beyond the reach 
or the dreams of the proletariat in their 
countries. They maintain dachas, feast 
on caviar, are driven around in limou- 
sines, and generally enjoy all the ameni- 
ties of life. 

Contrary to Eastern Europe under 
communism, the worker of the West has 
evolved into a major political and eco- 
nomic force in the capitalist system. 
Through the trade union movement, the 
laborer in the West has increased his 
purchasing power and with it, access to 
a wide variety of consumer goods. This 
is not to say that all inequities for the 
Western worker have been resolved. 
However, his counterpart in the Eastern 
bloc is faced with a declining quality of 
life. He, or members of his family, spend 
numerous hours in food lines waiting to 
purchase the barest necessities. Few con- 
sumer goods are within his financial 
reach. Yet, the leadership of the Eastern 
bloc does not endure the same hardships. 


This is the fundamental issue involved 
in Poland, and this is what is so threat- 
ening and so frightening for the Soviet 
leadership. Poland today is not Hungary 
of 1956 which the Soviets invaded to 
suppress a revolt of intellectuals and 
students. Poland today is not Czechoslo- 
vakia of 1968 where Soviet tanks were 
used to roll back the liberalization of 
the “Prague Spring.” Poland today is not 
Afghanistan, a neutral, Third World 
country for which the Soviets have al- 
ways had imperialist designs. 

Poland today is 10 million industrial 
workers who want a greater voice in the 
running of their unions and a greater 
voice in controlling their own destinies. 
And this creates a dilemma for the So- 
viets. It is one thing to turn guns on stu- 
dents and intellectuals. It is quite an- 
other to turn guns on the proletariat, 
the so-called foundation of the Commu- 
nist state. 


The Soviet bloc is nothing more than 
a collection of governments comprised 
of dictatorial elites. V. I. Lenin, on page 
441 of volume XXV of his collected 
works (second edition) defined dictator- 
ship in the following manner: 

The scientific concept of dictatorship 
means nothing more than unlimited govern- 
ment, unrestrained by any laws or any abso- 
lute rules and supporting itself directly by 
force. Nothing other than that is the mean- 
ing of the concept of dictatorship. 


It is apparent this has been the cen- 
tral dogma for the dictatorial elite of the 
Soviet Union—beginning with the rule of 
Josef Stalin. The maintenance of this 
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status is the overriding concern of the 
Soviet leadership even if it means it has 
to be accomplished at the expense of the 
workers and peasants. The historical ex- 
pansionist policies of the Russian leaders 
have always taken primacy over the wel- 
fare of the proletariat. Little has 
changed since the cZars. 


SECRETARY OF STATE ALEXANDER 
HAIG’S TRIP TO THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Secretary of State is embarking upon 
his first overseas diplomatic mission to 
one of the most troubled regions of the 
world—the Middle East. I want to wish 
him the very best for a successful trip. 

News reports announcing the Secre- 
tary’s trip emphasized his intention to 
heighten awareness among the moderate 
Arab States, such as Saudi Arabia, to the 
Soviet threat in the region and the U.S. 
resolve to respond firmly to that threat. 
However, as I am sure the Secretary will 
soon discover, he will be traveling to a 
region of the world which has markedly 
differing perceptions as to what are the 
threats to peace and stability in the area. 

The Secretary will be traveling to the 
Middle East at a time when: 

The Egypt-Israeli peace talks are at an 
impasse over the issue of Palestinian 
autonomy; 

Iran and Iraq are still locked into a 
seemingly intractable war which could 
threaten the West’s oil lifeline; 


Jordan and Syria have become increas- 
ingly hostile neighbors; 


The Soviets continue to accupy Af- 
ghanistan, and their presence and role 
in Ethiopia, South Yemen, and Libya is 
viewed with varying degrees of concern; 


The Israelis are in the midst of prep- 
arations for national elections in the 
early summer; and 


Lebanon continues to be torn asunder 
by a multitude of internal and external 
forces. 

In Saudi Arabia. the Secretary will find 
that resolution cz the Palestinian ques- 
tion is high on that country’s agenda and 
the Saudis are deeply concerned over the 
potential spread of radical Is!amic funda- 
mentalism as espoused by the Khomeini 
regime in Iran. On the issue of the Middle 
East peace settlement, he will find the 
Saudis preoccupied by the formal annex- 
ation of Jerusaiem as Israel’s eternal cap- 
ital and the proliferation of settlements 
on the West Bank. In other words, Arab- 
Israeli issues will take precedence over 
the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan or 
the presence of a Marxist regime in South 
Yemen. 

In Israel, the Secretary will find a 
country beset by serious economic diffi- 
culties. The price of oil, the need to re- 
place strategic bases in the Sinai with 
ones in the Negev, and defense expendi- 
tures which comprise 40 percent of the 
Israeli budget have contributed to an in- 
flation rate which is now estimated to be 
140 percent a year. While the vast ma- 
jority of Israelis favored the Camp David 
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agreement and the Egypt-Israeli peace 
treaty, many are now wondering whether 
the economic price of peace has been 
too high. In addition, Israel is still con- 
fronted with terrorist raids, launched by 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization 
which has yet to retreat from its com- 
mitment to destroy the State of Israel. 


The administration’s proposed sale of 
AWACS and enhancement of F-15’s pre- 
viously sold to Saudi Arabia, has height- 
ened concern in Israel that this would 
significantly increase Arab military ca- 
pability. 

In Egypt, he will find a President who 
shares this administration’s concern for 
Soviet influence in the region. In addi- 
tion, the present stalemate in negotia- 
tions with Israel on the autonomy issue 
has created some internal difficulties for 
President Sadat. 


Jordan still views the Camp David 
agreement with suspicion, foreclosing 
any option to legitimate negotiations on 
the west bank and Palestinian issue. 

Thus, the Secretary of State will be 
visiting a region of the world which is 
highly complex in its politics. I am con- 
fident the Secretary will listen carefully 
to the concerns of all parties. I know 
that I am joined by all my colleagues in 
wishing him success. 


MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, one Mid- 
dle East conflict has now burst, again, 
into flames—flames which may well 
consume the entire region unless action 
is taken soon. I refer to the current crisis 
in Lebanon in which Syria is shelling 
Lebanese villages. For years we have ig- 
nored Lebanon, hoped that in some way 
the situation would resolve itself and go 
away. Well, it is clear now—as it should 
have been for years—that it will not be 
easily resolved and it will not just go 
away. 

When I visited the Middle East last 
December, I went to Lebanon—the first 
American Senator to do so in years. I 
was struck then by the human suffering 
and the political instability which tor- 
mented that once beautiful land. In my 
report on that trip, I suggested that “the 
U.N. role must be expanded, and the 
United States should initiate discussions 
in the U.N. Security Council to determine 
the possibilities for such an expansion.” 

I also shared with my colleagues and 
President Reagan my belief that “the 
Syrians will have to leave.“ As far as I 
know, however, no steps were taken by 
the new administration to move ahead 
in these areas. The results of that in- 
action are now all too clear. The bloody 
town of Zahle and the people who live 
there are now paying the price for our 
neglect. 

But, Mr. President, I believe it is still 
possible to take action which can help 
this troubled country. President Sarkis 
has called on the Syrians to stop their 
shelling and remove their forces. So far 
there has been no response from Syria. 
The failure to respond constitutes in- 
terference in Lebanon's internal af- 
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fairs. Secretary Haig is leaving today for 
a visit to this area. In a letter I had de- 
livered to him today, I made some sug- 
gestions about the role our Government 
might play in this area. I hope those sug- 
gestions will be heeded and that action 
will be taken. And I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of that letter appear 
in the Recor at this point. 

The letter follows: 

US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: AS you embark on 
your trip to the Middle East, the region is 
once again teetering on the brink of disaster. 
I refer specifically to the current conflict in 
Lebanon which threatens to consume that 
nation and possibly spread to other states in 
the area. 

Mr. Secretary, on my recent visit to the 
Middle East, I was particularly struck by the 
tragedy which is Lebanon today—with the 
human misery and political instability which 
has transformed a once lovely land into a 
bleeding nation filled with suffering. America 
simply must do everything it can to mod- 
erate the conflict that rages there now. 

In that context, Iam informed that Presi- 
dent Sarkis has formally commanded, in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief of all forces 
in Lebanon, that the Syrian troops stationed 
there cease the shelling of civilian areas and 
withdraw from certain areas in Lebanon. I 
understand that he is particularly concerned 
about restoring some degree of moderation to 
the troubled city of Zahle. Despite the clear 
order of President Sarkis, Syrian forces have 
neither ceased their shelling nor taken any 
steps toward withdrawing from the areas he 
specified. 

I hope, Mr. Secretary, that you will do 
everything possible to help assure that Presi- 
dent Sarkis’ order is, in fact, executed. In 
this context I believe that, during your trip, 
you should arrange to meet with Syrian offi- 
cials in Saudi Arabia to discuss with them 
the situation in Lebanon. I would also hope 
that you might communicate to Saudi offi- 
cials our interest in securing their coopera- 
tion in persuading Syria to honor the order 
of President Sarkis and cease shelling and 
begin an orderly withdrawal from whatever 
portions of Lebanon he might enumerate. 

Mr. Secretary, what we are seeing in Leb- 
anon now is nothing more nor less than in- 
terference in the affairs of a sovereign nation 
by an external power. Given your views on 
foreign intervention, I am sure you will do 
everything you can to assist Lebanon in 
securing Syrian compliance with their 
requests. 

Sincerely, 
CARL LEvIN.6 


DOE ALCOHOL FUEL PROGRAM 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 
would like to add my support to that of 
many of my colleagues who are asking 
President Reagan and the Secretary of 
Energy to carry out the loan guarantee 
program under title II of the Energy Se- 
curity Act. I joined many of these same 
Senators in writing to Secretary Ed- 
wards in February asking that the intent 
of Congress be carried out in awarding 
these loan guarantees. I ask that a copy 
of our letter to Secretary Edwards be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 
The letter follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1981. 
Hon. James B. EDWARDS, 
Secretary of Energy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Secretary: We are, like you, 
committed to reducing this nation’s dan- 
gerous dependence on foreign sources of oil 
as quickly as possible. We strongly believe 
that, if we are to be successful, the United 
States must develop a diversified energy 
supply system, and employ a wide variety of 
technologies and feedstocks. Of all the do- 
mestic alternatives now under consideration, 
the production of alcohol fuel from biomass 
has significant near-term potential for con- 
tributing to the nation’s high grade liquid 
fuel needs. 

As you are aware, the Congress recog- 
nized this important potential of alcohol 
fuels in passing the Energy Security Act, 
Title II which authorized the awarding 
of ioan guarantees for alcohol fuel produc- 
tion of these funds for a total of approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion (the equivalent of what 
the U.S. spends in five (5) days on oil im- 
ports). To date, fifty-seven applications have 
been filed, and sixteen firms have been in- 
vited to negotiate on final guarantees. Conse- 
quently, there remains both a significant 
number of worthy projects interested in ap- 
plying for funding in a new solicitation, and 
a substantial amount of funds remaining to 
be obligated. 

Mr. Secretary, it was the intent of Con- 
gress in authorizing and appropriating these 
funds that worthy projects would be selected 
and awarded as expeditiously as possible so 
that construction could begin and the “first 
generation” of alcohol fuel plants could begin 
commercial operation. The goal of maximum 
private sector participation is one we all 
share, but loan guarantees are necessary at 
this stage in order to bridge the psychological 
risk factor that still remains with respect 
to alternative energy projects. With the com- 
pletion of these “first generation” facilities, 
full participation by the financial community 
will follow. 

The loan guarantee program is not a sub- 
sidy, but an important investment in the 
nation's energy future. At a time of increas- 
ing uncertainty and instability in the world’s 
oil producing regions, it is even more critical 
than ever before that we put our words into 
action. For this reason, we respectfully urge 
that you: (1) expedite the current negotia- 
tions so that commitments can be made as 
soon as possible and project construction can 
begin; and (2) promptly announce a new 
solicitation to commit the remainder of the 
loan guarantee funds for commercialization 
of alcohol fuel production. 

Thank you in advance for your considera- 
tion of this request. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Dole, James A. McClure, Larry 
Pressler, Charles E. Grassley, Wendell 
H. Ford, Quentin N. Burdick, Max 
Baucus, J. Bennett Johnston, John 
Glenn, Gary Hart, Strom Thurmond, 
Charles H. Percy, Rudy Boschwitz, 
David Durenberger, Walter D. Hud- 
dieston, John Melcher, Edward M. 
Kennedy, Howard M. Metzenbaum, 
Lloyd Bentsen. 


Mr. President, as the above letter 
states, I believe the support for alcohol 
fuel projects provided under the Energy 
Security Act is important in breaking the 
barrier of hesitation facing private in- 
vestors. I am sure that once the viabil- 
ity of these alternative energy facilities 
is realized, the financial community will 
follow with their wholehearted support 
of the industry. 
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SEPARATION OF POWERS—UPHOLD- 
ING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ACT 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, insuring 
the efficiency and effectiveness of Gov- 
ernment programs is one of my top pri- 
orities. Overseeing how the Department 
of Justice exercises its litigation author- 
ity is a primary responsibility of mine. 
As the ranking minority member of Judi- 
ciary’s Separation of Powers Subcommit- 
tee, I am particularly concerned about 
the Department’s effectiveness in defend- 
ing the constitutionality of laws passed 
by Congress. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Jus- 
tice’s effectiveness in meeting its obliga- 
tion to defend congressional actions is 
impaired by the fact that they sometimes 
refuse to defend the constitutionality of 
certain provisions of laws. In response to 
this problem, I have introduced S. 285, 
the Separation of Powers—Upholding the 
Constitutionality of Congressional Action 
Act. 

Mr. President, S. 285 requires the At- 
torney General to advise Congress when 
the Department of Justice intends to re- 
frain from defending the constitutional- 
ity of a law passed by Congress. It is 
equivalent to title IV of S. 284, which I 
previously introduced as an omnibus 
measure containing several reforms in 
the management of litigation in the Fed- 
eral Government. S. 285 is a companion 
measure to Congressman Leviras’ bill. 
H.R, 1134, and it echoes provisions which 
were adopted in the Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Authorization Acts for 
1979 and 1980. 

S. 285 responds to a relatively novel 
and questionable assertion of authority 
by the Department of Justice. Until 1970, 
there were very few instances in which 
the Department of Justice declined to 
defend significant Federal legislation. 
Principally, those few instances occurred 
when the Department declined to defend 
laws which it considered to infringe the 
President’s removal power. Since 1970, 
however, the Department has asserted 
expansive authority in these areas, in two 
respects. It has increased sharply the fre- 
quency with which it declines to defend 
statutes which it views as infringing 
Presidential powers, such as legislative 
veto provisions. Second, it has asserted 
an unprecedented authority to decline to 
defend statutes which do not affect Pres- 
idential powers at all. 

Last year, I chaired oversight hearings 
which focused on one particular assertion 
of authority to decline to defend statutes 
which do not affect Presidential powers. 
My subcommittee reviewed Department 
of Justice documents, took testimony 
from Justice Department officers, and 
obtained the views of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Senate legal counsel on a 
number of key legal questions. 

I was somewhat concerned by what 
was revealed in those hearings. First, it 
appeared that there was serious doubt 
where the Department of Justice gets the 
authority it asserts. Certainly the fram- 
ers of the Constitution did not provide 
such authority and Congress never gave 
it by statute. The Justice Department 
could not point to any significant in- 
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stance, before the last administration, 
when it declined to defend a statute 
which had no effect on Presidential pow- 
ers. Past Attorneys General had fore- 
sworn such authority, scholarly commen- 
tary was critical of it, and there were 
strong constitutional objections to it. 

Second, in a particular case where the 
Department recently asserted its author- 
ity, League of Women Voters against 
FCC, the value of its doing so was highly 
questionable. Inside the Department, the 
Office of Legal Counsel had advised 
against asserting the authority. Congres- 
sional leaders asked the Department to 
reconsider its assertion. When it failed 
to change its position, the Senate re- 
luctantly appeared as amicus in the case 
which the Department refused to defend, 
and the court dismissed the case on the 
grounds argued by the Senate. The case 
is now on appeal. 

If the Senate had not appeared in that 
case, the court would likely have struck 
down the statute in the absence of any 
defense of it. This raises the specter of 
the Department of Justice acting as an 
ultimate reviewing authority on statutes, 
deciding which shall survive and which 
shall be struck down, and allowing some 
to be struck down which a neutral and 
politically independent court would pre- 
serve. Of course, one may hope that this 
case was not a typical instance of de- 
partmental action of the kind. However, 
the departmental officials who testified 
at our oversight hearings last year did 
not leave the impression that what hap- 
pened could not happen again; they con- 
tinued to defend their actions in the case. 

In light of these concerns about the 
authority asserted by the Department of 
Justice, S. 285 is a measured and appro- 
priate response. It does not legitimize or 
validate the authority asserted by the 
Department, but provides a means for 
close oversight. It sends a signal to the 
Department about Congress’ concern. It 
forewarns Congress so that appropriate 
steps can be taken in particular cases 
where the Department declines to defend 
statutes. Finally, it insures the prepara- 
tion of a record of the Department’s 
assertions of authority, should further 
action by Congress be necessary. 

S. 285 makes permanent a notice re- 
quirement which has been included in the 
last two Department of Justice appro- 
priation authorization acts. The Depart- 
ment has not found that requirement 
onerous. On the contrary, Assistant At- 
torney General for the Civil Division 
Alice Daniel told us during the oversight 
hearings that the procedures required by 
those past provisions “are working well.” 
Whether they are working well enough is 
something that may need to be addressed 
again in the future, but for now, S. 285, 
which merely continues those provisions, 
is a basic minimum step in this area.@ 


CONFLICTING VIEWS ON THE VALUE 
OF THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp today two 
articles recently published in the Wash- 
ington Post which present widely diver- 
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gent views on the value of the Clean Air 
Act. 

The first article, entitled “The Clean 
Air Act Is Worth It,” was written by 
Leon G. Billings, a former aide to Sen- 
ator Muskie. 


Mr. Billings is known well by students 
of the legislative history of the Clean 
Air Act. Born and bred in Montana, Leon 
worked as a staff director for Senator 
Muskie’s environmental subcommittee 
during the sixties and seventies, the 
formative years of the Clean Air Act de- 
bate. 


Mr. Billings was recently recognized 
for his efforts when he was presented 
the Second Biennial Philip A. Hart 
Award in honor of three distinguished 
individuals for outstanding work in im- 
proving urban and working environment. 

The second article, to which Mr. Bill- 
ings responds, was written by Mr. Ben 
Wattenberg, whose political expertise 
needs no introduction in these Cham- 
bers. Mr. Wattenberg’s article, a pro- 
vocative attack on the Clean Air Act is 
entitled, “A Healthy Society, Getting 
Healthier.” 


The articles follow: 
From the Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1981 
THE CLEAN AIR Act Is WORTH Ir 
(By Leon G. Billings) 


“Would the Clean Air Act have been 
passed in the form that it was a decade ago 
if lawmakers hadn't been health-mongered 
by environmental activists hit-listing the 
‘dirty dozen’ legislators while predicting that 
a Silent Spring of poisonous degradation was 
just over the smoggy horizon?" 


Not quite the way I would phrase the de- 
bate, but that’s how Ben Wattenberg, “the 
Democrats did it themselves" polemicist, put 
it on this page ["A Healthy Society, Getting 
Healthier,” March 25]. 

Wattenberg is not alone in the attempt 
to revise history in order to make a point. 
Many would tell you that the Clean Air Act 
has been tried and found guilty on all 
counts: primary cause of inflation; major 
cause of reduced productivity; significant 
contributor to unemployment; important 
factor in balance of payments deficit, and 
declining international competitiveness; and, 
most heinous, the real reason business does 
not have any capital to invest in “reindus- 
trialization.” 

These are all debatable points. 1 won't 
concede any of them. And the prosecution 
of the Clean Alr Act obviously bears tne 
burden of proof. 


Wattenberg, however, goes beyond all of 
these allegations to make another point: 
Dirty air is good for your health. That is a 
conclusion one can draw from Wattenberg's 
argument that there is a direct relationship 
between recent “findings” of gain in life ex- 
pectancy and the kind of contamination cur- 
rently found in our environment. 


In 15 years of exposure to this issue, I have 
never before heard the argument that a more 
polluted planet is a healthier planet. But, 
obviously, if there are greater pollution and 
more pollutants and improved life expectan- 
cy, one must conclude that a positive corre- 
lation exists. 

So much for facetiousness. There is a much 
more significant and troubling point to the 
Wattenberg polemic: The contention that 
absent “good evidence of important health 
or life expectancy gains due to clean air reg- 
ulation” there ought to be major relaxation 
if not outright repeal of the Clean Air Act. 
Why? Because the act “costs” an alleged $30 
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billion a year to implement. (According to 
the Air Quality Commission, it's more likely 
to be $20 billion and won't reach that until 
late in the decade.) 

If during air pollution alerts, sick kids and 
old folks were dying on the street; if normal- 
ly healthy people were suffering from acute 
respiratory ailments; if people were suffering 
acute cardiac distress, then, and only then, 
we should have Wattenberg's laws and tough 
ones,” according to this reasoning. 

That certainly is a clear choice for the 
American people. A barn-door strategy that 
only results in an after-the-fact cleanup is 
clearly an option for Congress (albeit 10 to 
100 times more expensive than a preventive 
regulatory strategy). 

Current law is premised on two concepts: 
first, there is a whole lot we don't know about 
air pollution, but we have reason to believe 
that it isn't good for you and that certain 
sensitive groups in society are especially vul- 
nerable to levels of dirty air that simply 
don't bother the great majority of Americans. 

Second, before air becomes so filthy that 
draconian cleanup measurements would be 
needed, we ought to do the best we can with 
our pollution-control technology and com- 
munity planning to clean up dirty areas and 
avoid dirtying up clean areas, 

These concepts have met with some suc- 
cess, A lot of cleanup has been purchased. 
And a great deal of new pollution has been 
avoided. The auto industry (foreign and do- 
mestic) is producing cars that are immensely 
cleaner than 15 years ago; and, as a bonus, 
we got lead out of gasoline, out of the air 
and out of our lungs. 

Many cities are now cleaner than ever. 
Only those with overwhelming growth have 
failed to keep pace—but absent the Clean 
Air Act, the result would have been much 
worse. 

Significant advances in technology have 
been made. And, in some cases, the new 
technology has improved productivity and 
reduced energy costs. So, is this the time to 
take the pressure off? I think not. 


Of course, the Clean Air Act has deficien- 
cies. No statute so far reaching in its effect 
could be faultless. But I can remind Watten- 
berg that the test of the Clean Air Act is 
not as he defines it. It has been something 
very different, best defined not by “health- 
mongering environmental activists” (many 
of whom are more interested in parks than 
people), but by a U.S. surgeon general in the 
Lyndon Johnson administration. 


Dr. William Stewart, testifying on April 19, 
1967, before Sen. Muskie's pollution subcom- 
mittee on the health effects of air pollution, 
summed up that test this way: 


“Today, thanks to many advances in pro- 
tecting people against disease, we are able 
in the health professions to think about 
the positive face of health—the quality of 
individual living.. . . Being healthy is not 
just being unsick....In controlling air 
pollution for the benefit of health, we are 
working toward an environment that is not 
only safe, but conducive to good living.” 


Ben Wattenberg—meet Dr. William 
Stewart. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 25, 1981] 
A HEALTHY SOCIETY, GETTING HEALTHIER 


Once in a while a set of findings comes 
along that could explode like a bomb in the 
public arena. One is that life expectancy in 
the United States has been going way up. 
Not just those marginal numbers about in- 
fant survival, either. 

In the last dozen years, the gain in life 
expectancy for adults has even surpassed that 
made between 1940 and 1954 with the intro- 
duction of antibiotics. In fact, the recent 
rate of gain exceeds that of any other time 
in this century. 
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In the 1940s, for instance, a typical 45- 
year-old American could expect to live to 
age 72. The most recent data show a typical 
45-year-old living to age 77—an increase in 
life expectancy of more than 18 percent. 

The increases at the older ages are even 
more dramatic because of the lowered death 
rate from heart disease and stroke. A person 
who is 65 today can expect to survive to 
age 81. 

The life-expectancy projections for the rest 
of this century may turn out to be even more 
significant. Prof. Eileen Crimmins of the 
California Institute of Technology has 
studied the relevant medical data and says 
it is likely that “we have entered a new era 
of mortality decline, one concentrated at the 
older ages.” She projects that someone who 
is 65 years old in the year 2000 will survive 
to age 87. 

Her estimates are pretty high, but they are 
not even close to those made by the respected 
French demographer, Jean Bourgeois-Pichot 
who says that 65-year-olds in Western coun- 
tries should expect to live almost to age 100 
by the year 2000. A recent report from the 
World Health Organization verifies the direc- 
tion of the changes, if not the actual 
numbers. 

All of this leads to a striking, if subversive, 
notion: We live in a healthy society, getting 
-still healthier. That you will notice is di- 
rectly contrary to the notion that we live in 
an unhealthy society, getting still un- 
healthier. 

We have heard about air pollution, water 
pollution, noise pollution, toxic wastes, car- 
cinogens, low-level radiation, nuclear haz- 
ards, DDT, cyclamates, ozone layers and 
stress—to just begin a long, long list. We 
have heard that “the enemy is us.” American 
economic effort has been described as “the 
Gross National Pollution.” 

This perceived unhealthiness has, of 
course, generated a small army of lawmakers 
making laws. After all, we live in a responsive 
society; sooner or later, our legislators re- 
spond to perceived conditions. 

Now the perception will change—or at least 
it should. We have to accept the fact that we 
live in a healthy society, getting healthier. 
Are we any longer capable of facing up to 
the good news? 

First to face that music should be the en- 
vironmentalists. Have they perhaps built 
their castle on sand? They have in recent 
years helped change industry, politics, cul- 
ture and birth rates by drumming home one 
simple notion: Modern society is hazardous 
to your health. 

That notion was accepted by legislators, 
professors, students and a lot of people who 
read the article in the paper that said that 
designer jeans caused cancer. The result has 
been a bewildering array of environmental 
laws and regulations, some quite sensible, 
some bizarre. 


But the question before the house is not 
whether there are some environmental con- 
ditions that seriously harm us. Of course 
there are, and there ought to be laws and 
tough ones. 

The real question is: What kind of laws 
would we have if prevailing opinion urged 
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us to improve an already healthy society 
instead of screaming “stop poisoning the 
planet”? 

A case in point: Would the Clean Air Act 
have been passed in the form that it was a 
decade ago if lawmakers hadn't been health- 
mongered by environmental activists hit- 
listing the “dirty dozen” legislators while 
predicting that a Silent Spring of poison- 
ous degradation was just over the smoggy 
horizon? 

That law costs the public and private 
sectors about $30 billion a year. Yet, eminent 
scientists, in and out of government, today 
ask whether there is any—repeat, any— 
good evidence of important health or life- 
expectancy gains due to the clean-air 
regulations. 

Pittsburgh cleaned up its air decades be- 
fore the rest of us. A good thing, too. But 
there has been no evidence that the once- 
smoky city improved its health any faster 
than the rest of the United States. 

What sketchy evidence exists begs this 
question: Is the Clean Air Act worth the 
whole $30 billion, or could some some of that 
money be spent on other things with better 
payoffs? (The sharp gains in life expectancy 
began well before the new environmental 
laws took hold.) 

So now, a new premise: What will be the 
ripples from the idea that we live in a 
healthy society, getting healthier? 

One such ripple will be prosaic and dif- 
ficult: There will be greater chaos in the 
Social Security system as estimates have to 
be changed to account for increased life ex- 
pectancy. Brace yourselves for screeds that 
denounce this heartless society for mal- 
treating its elderly. Better yet, put away 
more of your own bucks for your own re- 
tirement. 

Other ripples operate at another level. We 
were told that ours was a sick society. We 
were even warned that it might be irrespon- 
sible to bring children into such a world. 
We were told that we should lower our ex- 
pectations. We were told that America was 
over the rim, a decaying, polluted suburb 
of history. 

We were told a lot of things that weren't 
so. We should each, typically, have many 
extra years left to think about that. 


LET US SUPPORT PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S RECOVERY 


© Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, a horri- 
fying and unconscionable act occurred 
earlier this week when a would-be assas- 
sin’s bullet struck and injured President 
Ronald Reagan and three other men as 
they emerged from the Washington Hil- 
ton Hotel here in our Nation’s Capital. 
The events evoked from all of us night- 
mares of the tragedies involving the nu- 
merous other public servants in our Na- 
tion’s history who have been victimized 
by senseless violence of this kind. 

Mr. President, it would be a fine dis- 
play of support for the President and 
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the others injured in Monday’s shooting, 
if we would all heed a suggestion put 
forth by one of my constituents, Mr. Leo 
A. Boller, of Little Neck, N.Y. Mr. Boller 
has suggested that all flags throughout 
the Nation be prominently displayed and 
motor vehicle lights be lit today, April 3, 
1981, as a gesture of unified patriotism 
in this time of crisis. 


To this end, I urge my congressional 
colleagues and fellow citizens through- 
out the Nation to join with us this day 
in displaying our collective desires for a 
quick and complete recovery for Presi- 
dent Reagan and those who were with 
him this past Monday.® 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Secretary of the Senate April 3, 1981, 
under authority of the order of the Sen- 
ate of April 2, 1981: 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

Robert F. Burford, of Colorado, to be Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land Management, 
vice Frank Gregg, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Raymond J. Waldmann, of Maryland, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
vice Abraham Katz, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

William Stewart Heffelfinger, of Virginia, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Energy (Man- 
agement and Administration), vice William 
Walker Lewis, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Edward N. Brandt, Jr., of Texas, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, vice Julius Benjamin Richmond, 
resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

John J. Louis, Jr., of Illinois, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Ann McGill Gorsuch, of Colorado, to be 
Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, vice Douglas M. Costle, re- 
signed. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

Louis O. Giuffrida, of California, to be Di- 
rector of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, vice John W. Macy, Jr., re- 
signed. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

John A. Svahn, of Maryland, to be Com- 
missioner of Social Security, vice William J. 
Driver, resigned. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

Lt. Gen. George H. Sylvester, U.S. Air 
Force (age 53), for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general on the retired list pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 8962. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, April 6, 1981 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, as we are aware of the ac- 
tions of violence in our Nation and 
pressured by the threats of discord in 
our world, remind us of the purposes 
for which we were created. Teach us 
again of our responsibility to seek 
after righteousness and live in peace 
and concord with all people. May we 
turn our hearts, souls, and minds to 
follow Your way—the path of under- 
standing, forgiveness, and reconcili- 
ation one with another. Guard us 
against false pride, and open to us in- 
stead the wonder of Your presence, 
that filled with Your spirit, we may go 
forth in service and good will to others 
this day and every day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN INTER- 
ESTS IN PUBLIC LANDS TO 
THE CITY OF ANGELS, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 618) 
to convey certain interests in public 
lands to the City of Angels, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 618 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
Secretary“) shall convey by quitclaim deed, 
subject to the conditions in section 3 of this 
Act, to the city council of the City of 
Angels, California (hereafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the council“), or, if the council 
so designates, to a trustee (hereafter in this 
Act referred to as the “‘trustee”) which the 
council may designate pursuant to section 8 
of this Act, all right, title, and interest, in- 
cluding any future interests described in 
sections 6 and 7 of this Act, of the United 
States in and to 601.51 acres of land in Cala- 
veras County, California, further described 
as Mount Diablo meridian: 


Township 3 North, Range 13 East 

Section 28: 

Lots 1 and 2, 

North half southwest quarter, 

Southwest quarter southwest quarter, 

Section 29: East half southeast quarter, 

Section 33: 

Lots 1 through 4, 6, 16 through 18, North- 
west quarter northwest quarter, 

Northeast quarter southeast quarter, 

Section 34: 

Lot 2, 

Northwest quarter southwest quarter, 
including mineral surveys 356, 370, 479, 743, 
1245, 1345, 2036, 2682, 3040, 3065, 3066, 3067, 
3068, 3085, 3882, and 4449. 

Sec. 2. The council or the trustee shall 
notify, within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, all individuals or other 
legal entities which appear, as of the date of 
such notice, upon the secured tax rolls of 
Calaveras County, California, as the owners 
of lands referred to in the first section of 
this Act, or of interests in such lands— 

(a) of the conveyance by the United 
States of its interests in such lands under 
the first section of this Act, 

(b) of the possible defect in the title to 
such lands or interests resulting from such 
interests of the United States, 

(c) of the possible interests in such lands 
arising out of the mining laws of the United 
States, and identified pursuant to the oper- 
ation of section 6 of this Act, and 

(d) of the opportunity to remedy such 
defect under this Act. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance referred to in the 
first section of this Act shall be made with- 
out consideration, but shall be made upon 
the following conditions: 

(a) The council or the -trustee shall 
convey, at any time after two years from en- 
actment of this Act, the interests conveyed 
to it under the first section of this Act to in- 
dividuals or other legal entities— 

(I) which have submitted to the council or 
the trustee an application for such interests, 
and 

(2) which appear, or which are the heirs, 
successors, or assignees of individuals or 
other legal entities which appear upon the 
secured tax rolls of Calaveras County, Cali- 
fornia, as of July 1, 1978, as the owners of 
the lands or interests with respect to which 
such application was submitted. 

(b) The conveyed property shall remain 
subject to all encumbrances, if any, existing 
on the date of enactment of this Act, includ- 
ing easements, servitudes, leases, and rights- 
of-way, except those encumbrances that are 
related to interests in mining claims which 
may be extinguished pursuant to sections 6 
and 7 of this Act. 

(c) Conveyance of the conveyed property 
shall be conditioned upon and subject to the 
right of mining claimants whose rights and 
interests were initiated pursuant to the 
mining laws prior to entry and patent under 
the Townsite Act (43 U.S.C. 711 et seq. (re- 
pealed)), and who initiate patent procedures 
pursuant to section 6 of this Act which 
result in the issuance of a patent under the 
mining laws. 

Sec. 4. Any administrative or recording 
costs incurred with respect to any convey- 


ance made by the council or the trustee 
under section 3 of this Act shall be borne by 
the party to whom such conveyance is 
made. 

Sec. 5. Any of the interests conveyed 
under the first section of this Act which do 
not appear on the secured tax rolls of Cala- 
veras County, California, as of July 1, 1978, 
shall be conveyed to the council, if held by 
the trustee, and held or disposed of by the 
council for the benefit of the City of Angels, 
California. 


Sec. 6. (a) Any unpatented mining claim 
located within those lands described in the 
first section of this Act recorded pursuant 
to the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701), for which 
the claimant has not made application for 
patent within two years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act shall be conclu- 
sively deemed to be abandoned and shall be 
void and all interests in such claim shall be 
deemed to have reverted to the United 
States for the purpose of this act: Provided, 
however, That upon a showing that a miner- 
al survey cannot be completed within said 
two-year period, the filing of an application 
for a mineral survey, which states ori its 
face that it was filed for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to patent, shall be acceptable for 
the patent application purpose of this sec- 
tion if all other applicable requirements 
under the general mining laws and other 
laws have been met and if the applicant sub- 
sequently prosecutes diligently to comple- 
tion his application for patent. 

(b) Final rejection of any patent applica- 
tion filed under section 6 of this Act shall 
cause to lapse and be void the condition im- 
posed by section 3(c) of this Act in the grant 
to any person receiving conveyance of lands 
embracing all or part of the mining claim 
which was the subject of the rejected patent 
application. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act, any 
unpatented mining claim located within 
those lands described in the first section of 
this Act which on the date of enactment of 
this Act was not recorded pursuant to sec- 
tion 314 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976, or which is not 
maintained by the annual filings required 
by section 314 of said Act, shall be conclu- 
sively deemed abandoned and shall be void, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
314 of said Act, and all interests in such 
claim shall be deemed to have reverted to 
the United States upon such failure to 
record or annually file. 

Sec. 8. The trustee designated by the 
council pursuant to section 1 of this Act 
shall be an individual, residing in Calaveras 
County, California, capable under the laws 
of that State to act in the capacity of trust- 
ee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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PROVIDING EXCEPTION TO RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF ACT OF AU- 
GUST 30, 1890, WITH REGARD 
TO CERTAIN LANDS IN RIVER- 
SIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1528) 
to provide an exception to the require- 
ments of the act of August 30, 1890 (26 
Stat. 391; 43 U.S.C. 945), with regard 
to certain lands in Riverside County, 
Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1528 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
proviso in the paragraph entitled “ror GEN- 
ERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY:” in 
section 1 of the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 
Stat. 391; 43 U.S.C. 945), shall hereafter be 
inapplicable to lands in section 18, township 
2 south, range 4 east, San Bernardino me- 
ridian, Riverside County, California, that 
were conveyed by the United States by 
patent numbered 969694, patent numbered 
844747, and patent numbered 657564. 

Sec. 2. The reservation to the United 
States of rights-of-way for ditches and 
canals constructed by the authority of the 
United States, recited in patents listed in 
the first section of this Act shall be of no 
further force and effect with regard to the 
lands covered by those patents. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE TO BEGIN 
MARKUP OF 1982 BUDGET 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Honorable JAMES R. 
Jones of Oklahoma, the chairman of 
the House Committee on the Budget 
publicly announced the chairman’s 
mark from which this committee will 
begin tomorrow in the markup of our 
budget for fiscal 1982. 

The chairman’s mark is the result of 
long and careful studies, assiduous 
analysis, painstaking, even agonizing 
efforts to find reductions in expendi- 
tures. It embraces about half of those 
expenditure reductions requested by 
the administration without change 
and includes additional reductions, 
while restoring certain programs oth- 
erwise marked for extinction or drastic 
reduction such as early childhood nu- 
trition, basic educational programs, 
skill training for jobs in the private 
sector, health and nutrition programs 
for young and old, and various pro- 
grams trying to replace welfare with 
work. 
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The total result would be that, based 
upon the same set of assumptions, the 
chairman’s mark upon which the com- 
mittee will begin consideration tomor- 
row would cut spending by $5 billion 
more than it would be cut under the 
Stockman proposal. It would reduce 
the tax cuts from those proposed by 
Mr. Stockman, the so-called Kemp- 
Roth plan, by some $19 billion in its 
impact upon the Treasury. 

The total deficit then would be re- 
duced by something like $25 billion 
below the Stockman-Reagan figure. 
We think that is extremely important 
in a day when deficits are prone to 
cause higher interest rates and more 
inflation. The Jones budget proposals 
are certainly creative, constructive, 
and responsible. They are worthy of 
the serious consideration of all Mem- 
bers. We hope they may earn and 
achieve a degree of bipartisan support. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO CHAIR- 
MAN JIM JONES ON HIS FINE 
WORK ON THE BUDGET 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
congratulate the work of Congressman 
Jim Jones of Oklahoma, chairman of 
the Budget Committee, for his work 
and announcement today of the 
Democratic alternative to the Reagan 
budget. The Democratic budget cor- 
rects the course of the Democratic 
Party by addressing the economic con- 
cerns of middle America, but does not 
abandon the needs of the poor and the 
disadvantaged. 

Chairman Jones’ budget proposals 
not only cut more deeply than those 
proposed by the President, but will 
result in a deficit for 1982 which is 
smaller by half than the President’s. I 
urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to closely scrutinize and thor- 
oughly assess Mr. Jones’ budget and 
when it becomes clear that this is a 
highly constructive response to our 
fiscal problems, to support it as enthu- 
siastically as I do. 


MOMENT OF TRUTH FOR 
STUDENT AID 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
nearing the moment of truth for stu- 
dent aid in this country. We have been 
fighting this battle since the first 
report of what the administration’s 
budget would do to young people 
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going to college or in college today, 
the poor and the middle income. 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to hear that the Budget Com- 
mittee is considering making a number 
of changes that are going to make 
these programs be able to continue. It 
is my hope that the Budget Commit- 
tee’s action will follow that and that 
the House will follow that. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am entering 
into the Recorp letters from Moravian 
College in Congressman RITTER’s dis- 
trict; San Jose State University in 
Congressman Epwarps’ district; Johns 
Hopkins University in Congresswoman 
MIKULSKI’s district; Cornell College in 
Congressman TavuxKe’s district; and 
Wesleyan University in Congressman 
GEJDENSON’S district. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, a message at 
the bottom of the letter from Moravi- 
an College from their philosophy pro- 
fessor says: 


One cannot revitalize America by forcing 
students out of colleges and colleges out of 
existence. 

MORAVIAN COLLEGE, 
Bethlehem, Pa., March 24, 1981. 
Hon. PETER PEYSER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PEYSER: I have been 
teaching Philosophy at Moravian College 
for the last 15 of the college’s 174 years of 
existence. Twelve years older than my own 
alma mater, Colgate University, Moravian 
too continues to provide a strong liberal arts 
education for students of superior ability. 
Without continued support from the Feder- 
al government at least % of our students 
simply could not afford to stay. 

Moravian College, last year depended on 
Federal aid to students for over one-third of 
its tuition income. One-half of our students 
needed an average guaranteed direct loan of 
$2000 and one third received Pell Grants. 

We would tighten our belts if we could, 
but I share one secretary with four other 
departments, go to only one academic con- 
ference each year and use the least expen- 
sive texts for my classes. The students too 
are doing their share as my son who gradu- 
ated from college last year and my daughter 
who is now in college can attest. 

One cannot revitalize America by forcing 
students out of college and colleges out of 
existence. 

Sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHER W. RUSSELL, 
Department of Philosophy. 


San Jost STATE UNIVERSITY, 
San Jose, Calif., March 24, 1981. 

Representative PETER PEYSER, 

House Education and Labor Committee, 
Cannon House Office Building, Room 
301, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Peyser: As I'm sure you are 
aware, we in Student Financial Aid are pres- 
ently preparing for the 1981-82 Academic 
Year. And, as I'm sure you are also aware, 
we are unable to take any action until such 
time as Congress makes some decisions as to 
allocations for the various federal student 
aid programs. 
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At San Jose State University we have 
almost 3,000 students receiving Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants (BEOG's). 
Unless the $911 million in supplementary 
appropriations is approved, our estimates 
show that as many as 75 percent of our 
most needy students will be unable to con- 
tinue their education. In addition, unless 
the appropriation is approved quickly, we 
will be unable to notify students of their 
award, perhaps causing many of them to 
halt their education totally. Moreover, we 
currently have over 1,600 students who each 
receive an average of $2,400 in the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan (GSL) program. If the 
proposed cuts and restrictions are approved, 
only 1,000 students will be eligible to divide 
$1.5 million for an average loan of $1,500. 

With the costs of living and education 
rising so rapidly, the proposed cuts in finan- 
cial aid programs will be disastrous to count- 
less numbers of students and Higher Educa- 
tion will return to the days when only the 
rich elite can attend. 

As a former educator, financial aid profes- 
sional, and a constituent, I urge you to give 
your total support to a speedy release of ap- 
propriations and to a reprioritizing of gov- 
ernmental funds to include not only the 
“truly needy” but those who will, as a result 
of cutbacks, become the needy. 

Sincerely, 
Bart ASTOR, 
Financial Aid Counselor. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Md., March 25, 1981. 
Hon. PETER A. PEYSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEYSER: Please let me 
respond to your recent letter asking if we at 
Johns Hopkins are willing to take an active 
part in preventing the decimation of the 
student loan program (GSL and NDSL) as 
proposed in the, recently announced budget 
of the Reagan Administration. The answer 
is yes. 

While I have considerable sympathy for 
efforts directed at capping the eligibility for 
these loans so that they may not, in fact, be 
“loans of convenience” I am painfully aware 
of the very great importance of these two 
programs to our students here at Johns 
Hopkins, graduate and undergraduate, and 
to students all across the country in the in- 
dependent colleges and universities whose 
historical contribution to American educa- 
tion and American life has been so great. 

The Johns Hopkins University is a 
member of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities, of the 
Consortium on Financing Higher Education, 
of the American Association of Universities, 
of the American Council on Education, and 
of numerous other college and university 
groups with offices in Washington, D.C. 
Representatives of my office have been 
working closely with these associations and 
their staffs in recent weeks to provide every 
possible assistance in the effort to which 
you so admirably have dedicated your inter- 
est. 

I hope that all of us working together can 
convince the Administration and the cogni- 
zant committees of the House and Senate of 
the vital importance of this program to the 
continuing opportunity of so many of our 
bright young people, to enter higher educa- 
tion or to complete the work that they may 
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have already begun. There is no more im- 
portant National resource. In the phrase 
which was repeated to me by one of my as- 
sistants who sat with you at the NAICU/ 
GRAC meeting in Washington in early Feb- 
ruary, “the education of the next genera- 
tion of Americans is no special group.” 
Please be assured of my support for what 
you are attempting to accomplish and of 
our commitment to it. 
Sincerely. 
STEVEN MULLER. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, March 27, 1981. 

Mr. PETER A. PEYSER, 

House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEYSER: I certainly ap- 
plaud your leadership efforts in the fight to 
sustain the student assistance programs of 
the government. 

The proposals before the Congress have 
the potential to wreak havoc on higher edu- 
cation in general and on the private sector 
in particular. At Cornell alone some $1.5 
million of our $8 million annual budget 
comes directly from federal student assist- 
ance programs. 

If a student’s freedom of choice is to be 
safeguarded, continuing financial assistance 
is an absolute necessity. 

Although there are many specific propos- 
als that could be very deleterious to the fi- 
nancing of higher education, allow me to il- 
lustrate my concern by indicating the 
impact of just one of these items; the 
$25,000 income cap for the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan program. 

This year 472 Cornell students (50.6 per- 
cent of the student body) partly financed a 
year at Cornell through guaranteed loans 
totaling $933,238. 

These figures include 132 loans totaling 
$268,101 to students from families with in- 
comes above $25,000 and, in addition, an- 
other 41 loans for $93,750 to students who 
did not even ask for financial aid—presum- 
ably the families also are above the $25,000 
figure. 

Imposition of a $25,000 income cut-off 
would have meant the loss of $361,851 in fi- 
nancing for 173 students attending Cornell 
this year. 

Cornell along with 12 other premier mid- 
western colleges form the Associated Col- 
leges of the Midwest—one of the oldest 
higher education consortiums in the nation. 
The impact on these 13 colleges for this aca- 
demic year would have seen over 6,000 stu- 
dents (roughly one-third the total enroll- 
ment) forfeit more than $13 million in guar- 
anteed student loans if the $25,000 income 
test had been enacted. 

These figures clearly support the need to 
take another look at the proposed reduc- 
tions. This is made particularly obvious in 
light of the fact that I have limited my dis- 
cussion to but one specific in but one pro- 
gram out of many specifics in many higher 
education programs being considered for re- 
duction. 

I hope this information is helpful in your 
efforts and if we can be of any further as- 
sistance feel free to call on me or Mr. Frank 
Krivo, a member of my staff who has re- 
sponsibility and expertise in this area and 
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who has been in contact with your Mr. Wil- 
liams. 
Sincerely, 
PHILIP B. Secor, 
President. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn., March 30, 1981. 

Hon. PETER A. PEYSER, 

House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter telling us 
of your determination to fight for strong 
student aid programs was very heartening. 

You may be sure that we at Wesleyan 
University will continue to do everything we 
can to be helpful in what must be a major 
national effort to preserve Federal loan and 
grant programs which are essential to our 
students. 

Please call on us if we can be helpful in 
your efforts. 

Sincerely, 


301 Cannon 
Washington, 


COLIN G. CAMPBELL, 
President. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR 
DIVORCED SPOUSES 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing two bills to 
amend the civil service and military 
retirement systems. 

Under present law, survivors bene- 
fits are optional and the retiree may 
unilaterally waive survivors benefits at 
the time of retirement. Similarly, a di- 
vorced spouse is prohibited from re- 
ceiving survivors benefits, even after a 
long-term marriage. This policy ig- 
nores the economic contribution of 


-former spouses of Federal employees, 


the majority of whom are homemak- 
ers. 

Recent social changes make it neces- 
sary to revamp retirement policy as it 
applies to divorced spouses. Since 
1974, all but two States have adopted 
some form of no-fault divorce, which 
has eliminated the traditional de- 
fenses against divorce. As a result of 
this move to no-fault, the divorce rate 
has doubled, with limited, if any spou- 
sal support or alimony provided. More- 
over, alimony offers no protection for 
old age since it ceases with the death 
of the wage earner. 

As a result of these developments, 
certain retirement laws have changed 
to provide greater protection to di- 
vorced spouses. 

In 1965, Congress amended the 
Social Security Act to provide benefits 
for divorced spouses married 20 years 
or more. The 1977 Social Security 
Amendments reduced the marriage re- 
quirement from 20 to 10 years. 

In 1980, Congress enacted the For- 
eign Service Act (Public Law 96-465) 
to permit divorced spouses to receive a 
pro rata share of the retirement annu- 
ity and survivors benefits subject to 
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court review, modification, or rejec- 
tion. 

A major policy question before us is 
whether spouses should have a right 
to a portion of the retirement benefits 
earned during the marriage. Should 
pension plans continue to emphasize 
benefits for retired workers solely, or 
should they significantly expand pro- 
tection for workers’ spouses? This 
question and the way we answer it 
forces us to reevaluate the traditional 
role of wife, mother, and homemaker, 
and to determine its value in our soci- 
ety. If it is valueless, we must take ap- 
propriate steps to educate young 
women to prepare for a full-time, life- 
long, participation in the paid work 
force. If we determine that there is 
some benefit to society from the tradi- 
tional homemaking role, we must 
change those aspects of our legal and 
social systems which penalize women 
for choosing that role. 

The bills I introduce today are based 
upon the premise that marriage is an 
economic partnership and that the re- 
tirement credits earned during the 
marriage should be shared upon di- 
vorce. It is my contention that the 
spouse makes a significant contribu- 
tion toward the employee’s ability to 
earn the wage and consequently re- 
ceive the pension. 

These bills would make survivors 
benefits mandatory unless the retiree, 
spouse, and former spouse (if any) 
elect in notarized signed writing to 
waive survivors benefits. 

It also would entitle a divorced 
spouse married 10 years or more to a 
pro rata share of the retirement and 
survivors benefits. The exact amount 
of the former spouse annuity would 
depend upon the number of years of 
marriage that overlap with the credit- 
able years of service. The former 
spouse married during the entire 
period of creditable work years would 
be entitled to a maximum of 50 per- 
cent of the retirement benefits. 

This legislation would tie the entitle- 
ment to retirement benefits to the di- 
vorce proceedings. The pro rata for- 
mula contained in the bills could be 
adjusted or rejected by the divorce 
courts. This permits the courts to 
review each case upon its own merits. 

The provisions are prospective for 
those who become divorced after en- 
actment. Spouses who remarry before 
age 60 would lose their entitlement to 
a pro rata share of the retirement 
benefits. Moreover, a former spouse, 
previously married to another Federal 
employee or member of the armed 
services, would only be entitled to one 
survivor annuity. 

In the 95th Congress, Public Law 95- 
366 was enacted to require the Civil 
Service Commission—now the Office 
of Personnel Management—to honor 
court orders that divide the civil serv- 
ice retirement annuity during a di- 
vorce action. While this was an im- 
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provement in Federal law, it was a lim- 
ited remedy. Since it did not apply to 
survivors benefits, the court ordered 
retirement benefits cease after the 
death of the retiree. Since Federal em- 
ployees are not automatically covered 
by social security, homemaker spouses 
are left without even these minimal 
retirement benefits for their old age. 

Unlike civil service personnel, mili- 
tary members do not pay into the mili- 
tary retirement system. However, 
since 1957 members of the armed serv- 
ices have made mandatory contribu- 
tions for social security coverage. 
While this gives military spouses more 
retirement protection than is available 
to civil service spouses, it is inadequate 
protection. First, the former spouse 
cannot draw social security benefits 
until the military member retires and 
begins collecting social security. Since 
military members frequently retire at 
an early age and begin another career 
in midlife, many work well beyond age 
65, which prevents a former spouse 
from receiving social security benefits. 

Second, for surviving spouses enti- 
tled to both spousal benefits under the 
survivors benefits plan (SBP) and 
social security dual benefits are limit- 
ed by statute. One-half of the amount 
of social security benefits attributable 
to the member’s military service is 
offset from the SBP payments. 

Third, social security was never in- 
tended to be the sole source of retire- 
ment income for the elderly. Rather, 
it was intended to supplement pension 
benefits and savings. The average 
monthly social security benefit for 
women is $230—$2,760 annually; 48 
percent of the unmarried women who 
depend solely on social security have 
incomes that fall below the poverty 
level. 

Finally, frequent moves prevent a 
military wife from accumulating em- 
ployment tenure that would entitle 
her to her own retirement benefits. 
Private employers are also wary of 
hiring a military wife because her hus- 
band will inevitably be reassigned to 
another duty station. Traditions and 
customs within the military communi- 
ty have also discouraged military 
wives from working. 

Retirement issues are women's 
issues since a majority of those over 65 
are women. Women outnumber men 2 
to 1 in the rapidly expanding popula- 
tion over age 75. Contrary to the myth 
that most older people are married 
and living in families, the majority of 
older women are widows, while most 
older men are married and living with 
their wives, frequently younger 
women who are second wives. In 1978, 
there were 8 million unmarried women 
over age 65, compared with 2 million 
unmarried men. 

Older women are the fastest growing 
poverty group in America; 72 percent 
of the elderly poor are widowed, di- 
vorced, or never-married women. 
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Median income for these women is 
$3,087 for those over 65 and $4,533 for 
those between 55 and 65. Even though 
these women living below the poverty 
level would like to work to supplement 
their meager incomes— most find it 
difficult to find jobs and others are 
too sick or too old to work. Only 9 per- 
cent of women over 65 are employed. 
and 29 percent of women 55 or older. 

Most of these women have not 
always been poor, but their circum- 
stances have deteriorated with advanc- 
ing age. What happens to them is not 
inevitable, but rather the result of dis- 
crimination throughout their lives 
which strikes its cruelest blow at the 
end. It is my view that our retirement 
systems contribute to the economic 
impact of sex discrimination and pun- 
ishes women for their traditional roles 
in society. 

We are a society which places value 
on home and family, encouraging 
women to stay at home and take care 
of their children. Yet one of the most 
severe forms of economic discrimina- 
tion is that we fail to attach an eco- 
nomic value to this service. The fea- 
ture of pension portability and earned 
rights for the homemaker is essential 
if spouses are to have a choice wheth- 
er to work inside or outside the home. 

Congress must determine whether it 
wants to continue a public policy 
which deprives a long-term spouse of 
retirement benefits following divorce. 
Congress must decide who is responsi- 
ble for the welfare of these spouses. 
Should they be entitled to a share of 
the retirement benefits earned during 
the marriage or should they be rel- 
egated to the poverty rolls, dependent 
upon food stamps, welfare, and medic- 
aid, at the taxpayers’ expense. Earn- 
ings sharing provides a reasonable 
remedy to the problem of these older 
women. 


SECRETARY DONOVAN 
EXPRESSES HIS OPINION 


(Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, a dialog occurred last Thurs- 
day in the House Education and Labor 
Committee between myself and Secre- 
tary of Labor Donovan which I should 
like today to describe briefly to this 
House. Later I will submit the tran- 
script of that committee’s meeting. 

Secretary Donovan was espousing 
his theory that America became great 
because of new machinery, capital for- 
mation, investment and profit. I de- 
parted from that, saying I thought 
that helped make America rich but 
most particularly it made a few Ameri- 
cans rich. I told Secretary Donovan I 
thought what made America great was 
the fact that we were able through 
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our genius to distribute that wealth 
among the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Donovan 
said to me, in effect, Congressman, 
that is how they do it in Russia. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been a long 
time, I guess 30 years, since those 
kinds of charges have been leveled on 
Capitol Hill. I do not know if ever 
before a Cabinet-level official has ex- 
pressed that as his theory of this Gov- 
ernment. 


THE GREAT ORANGE SQUEEZE 
OF 1981—PART II 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing legis- 
lation to reform the agricultural mar- 
keting order program. 

This program is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a well-intentioned idea gone 
awry. 

A program intended to support small 
farmers in many cases now protects 
large agricultural domination of the 
food market. 

A system designed to benefit the 
public now excludes the public from 
major decisions which affect our pock- 
etbook and our health. 

So, now we have growers who are 
using subsidized water—paid for by 
taxpayers—which is delivered through 
irrigation systems—paid for by taxpay- 
ers—to grow crops which are de- 
stroyed in order to inflate food 
prices—which are paid by taxpayers. 

And this is justified as preserving 
the free enterprise system? 

My legislation will reform the mar- 
keting program, as recommended by 
many experts who have studied its 
misguided impacts. 

My bill will require that at least half 
the marketing boards be composed of 
consumers, and that members of the 
boards can require that public hear- 
ings be conducted before we again wit- 
ness the purposeful destruction of 
hundreds of thousands of tons of food 
as we are seeing this year in Califor- 
nia. 

My bill will also increase the voice of 
the small farmer in the decisionmak- 
ing process. 

I am very pleased that the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Domestic 
Marketing, Consumer Relations, and 
Nutrition, Congressman FRED RICH- 
MOND, has joined me in introducing 
this legislation. 

This bill is in the consumer's best in- 
terest, it is in the farmer’s best inter- 
est, and it would end the unwarranted 
intrusion of the Federal Government 
into the private sector in a manner 
which obstructs the orderly operations 
of the marketplace. 
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MORE SPARING USE OF WORD 
“BIPARTISAN” URGED 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, often- 
times there are words in the English 
language which are so misused or 
overused that they gradually become 
meaningless. Before long, you just do 
not hear them anymore. 

One very descriptive word, I fear, is 
headed for such a fate. It is the word, 
“bipartisan.” It is most often couched 
in the phrase: “The spirit of bipartisan 
cooperation.” 

I think this word is a favorite of the 
Budget Committee majority. When 
talking about drafting a budget resolu- 
tion, they always refer to bipartisan 
cooperation. The truth is that the ma- 
jority is doing all of the drafting. The 
extent of our participation is attend- 
ing their press conferences to find out 
what is being done, along with the rest 
of the country. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
also overuses the term. Their defini- 
tion is: “Your tax bill is out and ours is 
in.” 

The Democratic leadership seems to 
think bipartisanship lasts only as long 
as the President’s popularity. To him 
the term “bipartisan cooperation” is 
synonymous with the term “smoke- 
screen”. 

I personally fear for the word “bi- 
partisan.” I would hate to see it 
become a trite, meaningless expres- 
sion. That is why I am not using it 
much these days. 

I would suggest more sparing use by 
those on the other side as well, so that 
when it does apply, we will all sit up 
and take note. 


DEMOCRATIC BUDGET 
PROPOSAL 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to commend my Republican 
leader for his remarks. I do not know 
if he was on the floor a few minutes 
ago when the majority leader took the 
floor and was presenting a new propos- 
al, a new Democratic proposal from 
himself and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa where they have found addition- 
al budget cuts or I should say addi- 
tional tax cuts and budget cuts and 
they are going to give us a whole new 
proposal and throw out the Reagan 
economic recovery program. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I can recall the 
majority leader taking the floor at the 
time of the second budget resolution 
last year and chastising me for saying 
that the Democratic proposal was a 
sham, that they were balancing the 
budget, after every newspaper in the 
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country had said the Democratic pro- 
posal is going to balance the budget. 
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Well, lo and behold, 6 months later 
we looked at the budget and we were 
$50 billion in debt. I think that we are 
getting the same old game as last year. 

Mr. Speaker, let us give the Presi- 
dent a try. The American people want 
us to go along with his economic re- 
covery program. I think we owe it to 
the country to give him a chance. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SoLo- 
MON) has expired. 


THE BUDGET COMMITTEE'S 
ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
ALEXANDER) is recognized. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Sotomon) if he has ap- 
prised himself of the information that 
the chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee articulated this morning at the an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I listened very 
carefully to what the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) had to say on the 
floor, and I said that if he has found 
additional moneys, we should not be 
reinstating cuts; we ought to be using 
them to bring down the deficit and 
balance the budget. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to advise the gentleman 
that the chairman of the Committee 
on the Budget, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Jones), was very fair 
and statesmanlike in his response to 
questions about Mr. Stockman and the 
budget that has been sent to the Hill, 
and before our Republican colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle declare 
the Democratic alternative to be a 
sham and a fraud, I would like for the 
gentleman and for his colleagues to at 
least advise themselves of the facts 
before they reach that conclusion. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I would be more 
than glad to do that, but I have heard 
this gentleman from Arkansas state on 
the floor that we need to balance the 
budget, and I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s support. 

What I am just saying is that if we 
have found additional revenues, let us 
use them to balance the budget. Let us 
not reinstate any cuts. Let us try and 
live with the President’s budget. Let 
us give him a chance. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
direct the gentleman’s attention to the 
budget document filed. today by the 
committee. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1981. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope from The White 
House, received in the Clerk’s Office at 
12:23 p.m. on Friday, April 3, 1981 and said 
to contain a message from the President 
wherein he transmits the sixth annual 
report of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion covering fiscal year 1980. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY, 
Deputy Clerk. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF NU- 
CLEAR REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit for the information of the 
Congress the Sixth Annual Report of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
as required by Section 307(c) of the 
Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5877). 

The period covered is fiscal year 
1980, ended September 30, 1980, with 
occasional treatment of events occur- 
ring after that date. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, April 3, 1981. 


PORTSMOUTH PROJECT 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Budget Committee will 
mark up the fiscal 1982 budget author- 
ization bill on April 6 and 7, including 
Department of Energy funding for the 
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Portsmouth, Ohio, 
project. 

It is absolutely essential that the ad- 
ministration’s requested budget be 
maintained in order to keep the 
project on schedule. The first phase of 
production from the gas centrifuge 
was delayed from 1988 to 1989 because 
of budget revisions under the Carter 
administration. This $149 million re- 
duction resulted in an increased cost 
for plant construction of at least $200 
million. Similar cost increases would 
occur if there is another delay in con- 
struction. 

Mr. Speaker, another effect of this 
delay was to jeopardize industry in- 
volvement. Manufacturers of needed 
parts and equipment are receiving a 
signal of uncertainty regarding the 
project. One manufacturer has al- 
ready announced a slowdown in its 
commitment to the project while it 
tries to read the intent of Congress. At 
the encouragement of the Federal 
Government, private industry has al- 
ready invested over $125 million in 
capital costs for equipment and plant 
construction. The Government has re- 
quired a commitment through phase 2 
of this project that represents $400 to 
$500 million of private industry capi- 
tal. Further delays will have serious fi- 
nancial consequences and threaten the 
entire project and will probably pre- 
cipitate total abandonment by private 
sources. 

Mr. Speaker, the enrichment pro- 
gram is also a moneymaker for the 
U.S. trade balances. The United States 
will not continue to serve our foreign 
customers if they perceive that the 
United States does not have the capac- 
ity to meet their needs. The U.S.S.R., 
France, and others provide enrich- 
ment services as our competitors. We 
must keep our enrichment capacity 
more efficient and growing. 

Loss of our customers would mean 
the loss of a significant contribution to 
our balance of payments. It would also 
defeat the goals of U.S. nonprolifera- 
tion policy should our customers turn 
to foreign sources. Yet we have been 
reducing our production of enriched 
uranium and drawing down our re- 
serves in reaction to a perceived reduc- 
tion in near-term demand. This is 
shortsighted and may become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy for the long term 
despite electric utility and DOE pro- 
jections of increasing demand for en- 
riched uranium which argue for the 
speedy completion of the Portsmouth 
project. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, any 
budget reductions will result in fur- 
ther slippage in construction sched- 
ules as well as cause contractors who 
are vital to the timely completion of 
the project to reevaluate their partici- 
pation in the project. In addition, any 
further deferrals will result directly in 
increased costs to the ratepayer, the 
endangering of our foreign enrich- 
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ment sales and the loss of American 
jobs. 

When the Budget Committee consid- 
ers this project in the markup ses- 
sions, I urge careful scrutiny of any 
budget revisions which would cause 
unnecessary and costly delays in the 
completion of the uranium enrich- 
ment program. 


THE 1981 HOUSING ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill I am introducing this morning 
reauthorizes for fiscal year 1982 the 
primary housing and community de- 
velopment programs administered by 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Farmers Home 
Administration. Fifteen cosponsors, all 
members of the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment, join me in offering this essential 
piece of legislation. 

It is no secret that I believe the 
budget proposed by the Reagan ad- 
ministration launches a war against in- 
flation which is a rich man’s war and a 
poor man’s fight. Nothing demon- 
strates this more graphically than 
comparing this administration’s pro- 
posal for fiscal year 1982 budget au- 
thority to support our assisted hous- 
ing programs with the budget authori- 
ty appropriated by Congress for fiscal 
year 1981. Most of the families who 
benefit from these programs survive 
on incomes that are less than 25 per- 
cent of the area median income. Many 
of these families will be hurt by pro- 
posed cuts in programs operated by 
agencies other then HUD. Most sig- 
nificantly, the administration proposes 
a new budget authority for the assist- 
ed housing program which is more 
than 60 percent less than last year’s 
appropriation. Last year Congress ap- 
propriated enough funds to assist 
255,000 additional low-income families 
to find decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing. The administration proposes only 
175,000 additional families to be assist- 
ed with fiscal year 1982 funds. 

The Members who are cosponsors of 
this bill could not stand idly by and 
support the wholesale reduction of 
programs that are targeted primarily 
to low-income and elderly families who 
are slipping through the gaping holes 
in the so-called safety net. We are de- 
termined that the programs which 
Congress carefully designed to address 
the needs of our low-income citizens 
and of our financially distressed com- 
munities be preserved and funded at 
levels that will assure meaningful 
progress in meeting critical needs. 

First, in proposing $28.627 billion in 
budget authority for the assisted 
housing programs, the national com- 
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mitment to helping the Nation’s poor 
to find decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing is reasserted. This amount would 
be adequate to assist 250,000 addition- 
al low-income families. Given the mar- 
ginal incomes of many families who 
live in assisted housing and the reduc- 
tions in disposable income that will 
occur because of proposed reductions 
in alternative forms of Federal assist- 
ance, the bill does not assume adop- 
tion of the administration’s proposal 
to increase the tenant’s contribution 
to rent from 25 percent to 30 percent 
of income. Those increases, as modest 
as they might appear to middle- 
income families, would cause signifi- 
cant hardship to the over 50 percent 
of all section 8 and public housing ten- 
ants who have extremely low in- 
comes—below 25 percent of area 
median income. Since the national va- 
cancy rate for rental housing is at the 
lowest level in over 25 years, the bill 
does not assume that a reduction in 
the amount of Federal support for the 
construction of new or rehabilitated 
assisted housing units is appropriate 
at this time. The evidence is that the 
demand is growing, not shrinking. 

An important component of our ef- 
forts to make more housing available 
for truly needy low-income families is 
the assurance that below-market fi- 
nancing will be available through the 
Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation special assistance functions. 
The bill is consistent with the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation that an ad- 
ditional $2.7 billion in budget authori- 
ty is necessary to support a total pro- 
gram of $3.6 billion in mortgage pur- 
chase commitments. Without this sup- 
port, we estimate that 874 multifamily 
projects in the FHA processing pipe- 
line as of February 14, 1981, will be 
halted in their tracks. 

The bill contains $3.96 billion in 
budget authority for the community 
development block grant (CDBG) pro- 
gram and $675 million for the urban 
development action grant (UDAG) 
program. These effective programs 
should be retained as separate func- 
tions and at reasonable funding levels. 
The CDBG program is used by com- 
munities to address broad community 
development needs. The availability of 
these funds and the program require- 
ments have been instrumental in as- 
sisting communities to develop mul- 
tiyear strategies for addressing both 
community development and Tow- 
income housing needs. Given the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to eliminate 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, and several other programs 
that have been used to revitalize and 
rehabilitate communities, CDBG is 
more vital now than ever. The primary 
focus of the UDAG program is to 
retain jobs, to stimulate additional em- 
ployment opportunities and to lever- 
age private investment in distressed 
communities. To date, no valid justifi- 
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cation for the merger of UDAG with 
CDBG has been presented. I believe 
any merger will vitiate the effective- 
ness of these two distinct tools for 
stimulating community revitalization. 

The bill limits the Federal Housing 
Administration's insuring authority to 
$44 billion in fiscal year 1982. The 
FHA should operate as a demand pro- 
gram, and not be subject to credit limi- 
tations. However, if a limit is estab- 
lished it should be sufficient to ac- 
count for the greater demand placed 
on the FHA programs during periods 
of economic downturn. The adminis- 
tration has proposed a $35 billion limi- 
tation. There is a deep concern that 
this lower limit indicates a change in 
Federal policy and that the proposed 
restriction of the FHA programs is in- 
tended to direct credit away from 
housing. This should not be done 
without fully investigating the critical 
role of the Federal Government in fa- 
cilitating access to housing credit for 
moderate- and middle-income persons. 
In periods of restricted mortgage 
credit such as 1974, 1975, 1979, and 
1980, FHA’s proportion of total insur- 
ing activity increases. The FHA pro- 
grams are often the only mechanism 
by which middle-income or first-time 
home buyers can enter the homeown- 
ership market. Given the past history 
of the FHA programs, it is unreason- 
able to assume, as the administration 
does, that the FHA insuring activity 
for 1982 should be restricted to the 
same level as 1981 or that private 
mortgage insuring companies will be 
able to serve those borrowers who cur- 
rently use the FHA programs. 

This bill also provides an authoriza- 
tion adequate to subsidize an addition- 
al 110,660 housing units for rural low- 
and moderate-income families in fiscal 
year 1982. This is a lower level of as- 
sistance than the Congress provided in 
1980 and 1981, but at least it will main- 
tain a modest level of assistance for 
rural Americans who are among the 
poorest and worst housed citizens in 
the Nation. Under current law, 60 per- 
cent of the loan amounts authorized 
in connection with these units must go 
to low-income families—those whose 
income is under 80 percent of the area 
median income, 30 percent of this 
amount must go to families who have 
less than 50 percent of the area 
median income. The remainder must 
go to families whose incomes are just 
above 80 percent of area median 
income and who are lacking decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing. In addition 
to these units, the bill provides an au- 
thorization of $57 million in grant as- 
sistance for very low-income persons, 
including the elderly and domestic 
farm laborers. 

For the first time since enactment of 
title V of the 1949 Housing Act, this 
bill provides authorizations for appro- 
priation of all rural housing subsidies. 
For 1982, the bill provides an authori- 
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zation of $379.1 million in new con- 
tract authority for interest credit, 
rental assistance, and homeownership 
subsidies for rural low- and moderate- 
income families. This method of au- 
thorization assures conformance to 
the Budget and Accounting Act and 
eliminates back-door financing prac- 
tice applicable to the rural housing 
programs which has been criticized in 
recent years. 

The bill also includes a $200 million 
authorization for the Department of 
Energy low-income weatherization 
program—a program that is critical if 
Federal financial incentives to encour- 
age energy conservation among fami- 
lies with incomes too low to take ad- 
vantage of energy tax credits are to 
continue. The decontrol of oil and the 
impending decontrol of gas prices may 
well stimulate energy conservation ef- 
forts on the part of above-moderate- 
income individuals who have the 
access to capital to finance such in- 
vestments or who have a tax liability 
high enough to take advantage of the 
tax credit. However, a large segment 
of the lower income population is 
simply unable to take advantage of 
the tax credit. Without practical 
weatherization work available through 
the DOE program—or grants available 
through the Solar Energy and Energy 
Conservation Bank—most low-income 
families will be unable to reduce their 
energy consumption and their utility 
bills. The weatherization program 
makes sense. 

Finally, the bill extends for 1 year 
the basic insurance authorities of the 
Federal Housing Authority, extends 
the Federal crime insurance, riot rein- 
surance and flood insurance programs 
for an additional 2 years, and makes 
minor changes in the law affecting the 
National Institute of Building Sci- 
ences. 

In closing, I believe this bill is a rea- 
sonable response to present condi- 
tions. It reaffirms our national com- 
mitment to decent housing, particular- 
ly for our most vulnerable citizens, 
and will provide critical assistance for 
restoring the vitality of our urban and 
rural communities. 


SAVE OUR CHILDREN: THE 
TRAGEDY OF ATLANTA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DyMaALLy) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
certainly fitting that the Congress of 
the United States should pause in the 
conduct of business to protest the 
tragic situation in Atlanta and to me- 
morialize the children who have lost 
their lives. It is fitting because these 
are not only black children, not. only 
Atlanta's children; they are America’s 
children. They are our children. 
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It is beyond our capacity to imagine 
the sickness that would cause a 
human being to murder defenseless 
children. It is beyond our ability to 
truly know the grief of the families of 
these children. It is beyond our imagi- 
nation to know the fear that must per- 
vade every waking moment of every 
parent and child in Atlanta. 

Over 20 children are dead or missing. 
And because of the media coverage 
that has been given to this tragedy, 
much of the Nation mourns, much of 
the Nation is outraged. 

Nothing can replace these children. 
Nothing can compensate for their loss. 
But their importance is not dimin- 
ished—indeed, their too short lives 
may be given meaning—if their deaths 
cause us to recognize that they are not 
the only children whose lives are lost. 
They are not the only children to be 
threatened. 

It is human nature to repond to 
what we know, to what we see, to what 
is forced upon our consciousness. We 
hear no outrage over the children we 
do not see. We express no indignation 
over the children whose names are not 
eulogized on television and in the 
newspapers. 

Every year, thousands of youngsters 
go to jail. Every year, thousands of 
teenagers die from homicide, alcohol, 
and drugs. Every year, babies die from 
freezing, or malnutrition, or lack of 
health care. Our children are in the 
streets, with no education, no recrea- 
tion, no jobs. They are without super- 
vision, while their parents work at jobs 
that pay too little, or cope with the de- 
spair of having no job at all. Many 
homes are cold and dark, and there is 
no food on the table. More parents 
than we want to know about live in 
dread that their child will not come 
home tonight. 

These are our children. Our children 
are dying right here in Washington, 
D.C. They are dying in New York and 
Chicago, in Detroit and Kansas City, 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

It is not enough for us to set aside a 
few moments to remember the chil- 
dren of Atlanta. If we are sincere in 
our distress and concern, then this 
entire legislative session should be 
made a memorial to these innocent 
victims of abuse. 

It is not just one mad individual who 
is killing our children. And I do not be- 
lieve that cutting food stamps, school 
lunches, nutrition programs, educa- 
tional funds, and job programs will 
cure the sickness of our Nation’s soul. 
It is the sickness of which the Prophet 
Jeremiah spoke: 

They know no bounds in deeds of wicked- 
ness; 

They judge not with. justice the cause of 
the fatherless, . . . and they do not defend 
the rights of the needy. 

Shall I not punish them for these things? 
says the Lord, and shall I not avenge myself 
on a nation such as this? 
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We must decide whether to let our 
children live. If we cry, let us cry for 
all the lost children. Let us weep for 
ourselves. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dyson) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GoxzaLEZz, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dyma tty, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HARTNETT) and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. CHENEY. 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. 

Mr. MARLENEE. 

Mr. MIcHEt in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dyson) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SoLaRrz in two instances. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GoxzaLEz in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. STOKEs in three instances. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. ECKART. 

Mr. MurTHA in three instances. 

Mr. CoRRADA. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. McDONALD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on April 2, 
1981, present to the President, for his 
approval, a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to designate 
April 26, 1981, as “National Recognition 
Day for Veterans of the Vietnam Era.” 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 7, 1981, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. : 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1009. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the final report 
on the agricultural research facilities study, 
pursuant to section 1462 of Public Law 95- 
113; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1010. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a re- 
quest for an appropriation language change 
for fiscal year 1981 and budget amendments 
for fiscal year 1982 (H. Doc. No. 97-42); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1011. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Reserve 
Affairs and Logistics), transmitting a report 
on the adequacy of pay and allowances of 
the Armed Forces, pursuant to 39 U.S.C. 
1008(a); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1012. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Reserve 
Affairs and Logistics), transmitting a report 
on the pay adjustment mechanism for mili- 
tary personnel, pursuant to section 802 of 
Public Law 96-342; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1013. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Defense, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to pro- 
vide to members of the Armed Forces a pay 
increase of 5.3 percent; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1014. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Financial Institutions Examination Council, 
transmitting the Council’s 1980 annual 
report, pursuant to section 1006(f) of Public 
Law 95-630; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1015. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a report on 
the future of rail services in the Northeast, 
pursuant to section 703 of Public Law 96- 
448; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

1016. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Energy Information Administration, 
Department of Energy, transmitting volume 
3 of the Administration’s annual report for 
1980, pursuant to section 57(a)(2) of the 
Federal Energy Administration Act of 1974, 
as amended; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

1017. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
and the Arms Export Control Act to author- 
ize development and security assistance pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1982, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1018. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
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into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1019. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report on 
Federal coal management for fiscal year 
1980, pursuant to section 8B of the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1020. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Land and Water 
Conservation Act of 1965, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

1021. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of the proposed transfer 
of certain property to the Republic of 
Panama, pursuant to section 1504(b) of 
Public Law 96-70; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

1022. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983 for certain mari- 
time programs of the Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1023. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to under- 
take further engineering and design of 
water resources development projects upon 
transmittal of a report to Congress recom- 
mending implementation of such projects; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

1024. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act approved August 8, 1972, 
Public Law 92-367 To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to maintain and update 
periodically the National Inventory of 
Dams“: to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

1025. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title IV of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and to elimi- 
nate unnecessary subsidy payments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

1026. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the fifth annual report on the child support 
enforcement program, pursuant to section 
452(a)(10) of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1027. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
national Trade Commission, transmitting 
the 25th quarterly report on trade between 
the United States and the nonmarket econo- 
my countries, pursuant to section 410 of 
Public Law 93-618; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1028. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to eliminate 
free medical care for merchant seamen, to 
permit closure of Public Health Service hos- 
pitals, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1029. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler of the United States, transmitting a 
report on DOD's use of remotely piloted ve- 
hicle technology (MASAD-81-20, April 3, 
1981); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations and Armed Services. 

1030. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler of the United States, transmitting a 
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report concerning selected Navy Depart- 
ment activities (AFMD-81-30, April 3, 1981); 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Armed Services. 

1031. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on Federal onshore oil and gas explo- 
ration and development (EMD-81-40, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1981); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BREAUX (for himself and Mr. 
FORSYTHE): 

H.R. 3016. A bill to give permanent effect 
to the provisions of the Fishermen's Protec- 
tive Act of 1967 relating to the reimburse- 
ment of U.S. commercial fishermen for cer- 
tain losses incurred incident to the seizure 
of their vessels by foreign nations; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 

By Mr. FAZIO: 

H.R. 3017. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to allow the Secretary 
concerned to take into consideration various 
factors in determining the amount of space 
in military medical facilities programed for 
retired members of the uniformed services 
and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
Sr GERMAIN, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. PAT- 
TERSON, Mr. LaFauce, Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD, Mr. LUNDINE, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
Vento, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mr. D’'Amours, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. FRANK, and Mr. WILLIAM J. 
COYNE): 

H.R. 3018. A bill to amend and extend cer- 
tain Federal laws which establish housing 
and community and neighborhood develop- 
ment and preservation programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 3019. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a refundable 
tax credit for amounts paid for increases in 
electricity under automatic fuel adjustment 
clauses as a result of the shutdown of nucle- 
ar power generating facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Tennessee (for him- 
self, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. WAMPLER, 
and Mr. JEFFORDS): 

H.R. 3020. A bill to insure necessary funds 
for the implementation of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act of 1980; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARLENEE (for himself and 
Mr. WEAVER): 

H.R. 3021. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain nation- 
al forest system lands, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Agri- 
culture and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California (for 
himself and Mr. RICHMOND): 

H.R. 3022. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Act to provide for consumer 
participation in the administration of mar- 
keting orders for agricultural commodities; 
to provide that certain procedures be ap- 
plied by an agency making a rule or regula- 
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tion in the administration of a marketing 
order; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 
By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON): 

H.R. 3023. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations to the Department of Energy for 
fiscal year 1982 for conservation, explora- 
tion, development, production, sale, and use 
of the naval petroleum reserves and naval 
oil shale reserves; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 3024. A bill to amend section 7227 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the furnishing of routine port services at no 
cost to naval vessels of a friendly foreign 
country when, by agreement or custom, 
such services are provided reciprocally to 
visiting naval vessels of the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RAHALL: 

H.R. 3025. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1974 to double the 
amount of earnings permitted to persons re- 
ceiving disability annuities; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H.R. 3026. A bill to amend the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure and the Feder- 
al Rules of Appellate Procedure to provide 
for postconviction proceedings in certain 
criminal cases; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3027. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to authorize cer- 
tain courts which have naturalization juris- 
diction to retain up to $20,000 of the fees 
collected in naturalization proceedings held 
in such courts in any fiscal year; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3028. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require that home and 
mobile home loans may not be guaranteed 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
unless an approved smoke detector has been 
installed in the residential structure in- 
volved; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 3029. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $500 
the dividends which may be excluded from 
the gross income of an individual; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3030. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to treat certain 
charges for waste treatment services as de- 
ductible State or local taxes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3031. A bill to prevent the retroactive 
assessment of certain deficiencies in the 
case of employees of the Panama Canal 
Zone Government or of the Panama Canal 
Company; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3032. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3033. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States by repealing 
item 807.00 relating to certain articles as- 
sembled abroad from fabricated components 
which are products of the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3034. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a full exemp- 
tion (through credit or refund) from the 
employees’ tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the self-employment tax, in the case 
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of individuals who have attained age 65; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3035. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude each year 
$10,000 of pensions and annuities from the 
gross income of individuals who have at- 
tained age 65; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 3036. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide individuals 
a refundable credit against income tax for 
maintaining a household a member of 
which is an individual who has attained the 
age of 65; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3037. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
of 1974 to make certain changes in proce- 
dures applicable to Presidential actions to 
provide relief to U.S. industries from inju- 
ries caused by import competition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 3038. A bill to protect the interest of 
consumers and provide information to con- 
sumers regarding the effective use of smoke 
detectors through the establishment of 
smoke detector placement demonstration 
projects, to require the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission to take into account the 
results of such projects in connection with 
the promulgation of certain consumer prod- 
uct safety standards, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Science and Technol- 
ogy. 

H.R. 3039. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
a former spouse of a member of the uni- 
formed services who is married to such 
member for 10 years or more shall be enti- 
tled to a portion of such member's retired 
pay and to a portion of the annuity of any 
surviving spouse of such member, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 3040. A bill to provide that a former 
spouse of a Federal employee who is mar- 
ried to such employee for 10 years or more 
shall be entitled to a portion of such em- 
ployee's annuity and to a portion of the an- 
nuity of any surviving spouse of such em- 
ployee, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana: 

H.R. 3041. A bill to amend the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 and the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to im- 
prove the administration of Federal firearm 
laws, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on the Judiciary and Rules. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H. Con. Res. 105. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
women should not be subject to registration, 
or involuntary induction, under the Military 
Selective Service Act; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Con. Res. 106, Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of the brochure en- 
titled “How Our Laws Are Made”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 107. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the revised printing of the 
House document entitled, “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, as 
amended”; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 
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H. Con. Res. 108. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of the publication 
entitled. U.S. Immigration Policy and the 
National Interest“: to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


32. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
House of Representatives, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, relative to Poland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

33. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, relative to honoring 
military personnel still listed as missing 
from the Vietnam war at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FAZIO: 

H.R. 3042. A bill for the relief of Edmundo 
Jose Alagao; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H.R. 3043. A bill for the relief of Elinor R. 
Chandler; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H. Res. 123. Resolution to commend 
Agents McCarthy and Parr and Officer Del- 
ahanty for their unselfish courage and pa- 
triotism during the recent attempt on the 
life of the President of the United States; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 27: Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
ROEMER, and Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H.R. 44: Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 151: Mr. Conyers. 

H.R. 644: Mr. Davis and Mr. Wo tr. 

H.R. 911: Mr. SMITH of Alabama, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, and Mr. WHITEHURST. 

H.R. 1005: Mr. ATKINSON. 

H.R. 1034: Mr. Corcoran. 

H.R. 1100: Mr. SIMON. 

H.R. 1133: Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. BEVILI. Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. DE- 
NarpIs, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Grapison, Mr. Hutto, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. Lott, Mr. Mrintsx, Mr. Mortt, Mr. PAUL, 
Mr. Perri, Mr. RoE, Mr. SoLtomon, Mr. 
Spence, and Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. 

H.R. 1206: Mr. Corcoran, Mr Davis, and 
Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma. 

H.R. 1207: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma and 
Mr. Davis. 

H.R. 1353: Mr. MINETA, Mr. Stark, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Lee, Mr. Price, and Mr. Mazzotti. 

H.R. 1540; Mr. DICKINSON. 
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H.R. 1603: Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. GREGG, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Lewis, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. Tauzrn, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. BEARD, Mr. Rupp, and Mr. 
WEBER of Minnesota. 

H.R. 1643: Mr. Bartey of Missouri, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. WILson, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. PaRRIS,. Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
DANNEMEYER, and Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

H.R. 1711: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. SKEEN. 

H.R. 2156: Mr. Boner of Tennessee and 
Mr. Dunn. 

H.R. 2163: Mr. BAILEY of Missouri, Mr. 
Situ of Alabama, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. JEF- 
FRIES, Mr. Lent, Mr. HILER, Mr. Daus, Mr. 
COLEMAN, Mr. HARTNETT, and Mr. CAMPBELL. 

H.R. 2385: Mr. LUKEN, Mr. Wo.pe, Mr. 
LEHMAN, and Mr. MILLER of California. 

H.R. 2431: Mr. WEBER of Minnesota, Mr, 
PANETTA, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Rog, and Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R, 2456: Mr. GUYER, Mr. Shumway, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Lott, Mr. Livincston, Mr. 
Worttey, Mr. Baralis, Mr. CoLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. HALL 
of Ohio, Mr. FIELDS, and Mr. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 2805: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. DANIEL B. 
CRANE, Mr. FORSYTHE, and Mr. LEBOUTIL- 
LIER. 

H.J. Res. 202: Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. Craic, Mr. GRISHAM, and 
Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. 

H. Con. Res. 50: Mr. Gruman and Mr. 
LANTOS. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


46. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Leg- 
islature of Erie County, N.Y., relative to 
local content requirements for domestic 
automobile sales; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

47. Also petition of the Mid-South Health 
Professional Association, Memphis, Tenn., 
relative to proposed budget cuts for health 
and social services programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

48. Also, petition of the administrative 
staff of the Memphis (Tenn.) Health 
Center, Inc., relative to funding for commu- 
nity health centers and related health pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

49. Also, petition of the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders, Burlington County, N.J., rela- 
tive to construction of a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital at Camden, N.J.; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

50. Also, petition of the National Associ- 
ation of State Departments of Agriculture, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., relative to quotas on 
import of casein; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

51. Also, petition of the Legislature of Erie 
County, N.Y., relative to the use of regional 
instead of national standards in the Feder- 
al-State extended unemployment compensa- 
tion program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 2606—THE NEED FOR 
WATER PRICING REFORM 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


è Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 

Speaker, last week I introduced the 

Water Pricing Reform Act which 

would eliminate many of the excessive 

and counterproductive subsidies in the 

Federal water program which encour- 

age inefficient uses of our dwindling 

water resources. 

There is general consensus among 
every dispassionate observer that such 
reforms are long overdue. If realistic 
pricing can be justified to promote 
conservation of energy, we certainly 
should apply that lesson to water 
which is developed at tremendous cost 
to the taxpayer. 

Many business analysts share this 
view. In the February 23, 1981, issue of 
Fortune magazine, Julia Vitullo- 
Martin has written a comprehensive 
essay on the need for water pricing 
reform very similar to that which I 
have proposed in H.R. 2606. I suggest 
that my colleagues read this impor- 
tant article. 

The article follows: 

ENDING THE SOUTHWEST'S WATER BINGE—- 
FEARS TO THE CONTRARY, THERE'S NO REAL 
SHORTAGE YET—AND WON'T BE IF THE PRICE 
or Water Is ALLOWED To SEEK Its Own 
LEVEL 

(By Julia Vitullo-Martin) 

To most Americans the semiarid and 
desert regions of the Southwest evoke 
sharply contrasting images—the old one of 
cowboys roaming the dusty terrain in search 
of waterholes, and the more recent one of 
verdant new communities whose growth is 
dizzying even by Sunbelt standards. The 
whole region, which stretches from western 
Texas to the southern California coast, 
seems a threatened paradise, with agricul- 
ture, industry, and urbanization fast ap- 
proaching the limits dictated by scant rain- 
fall. 

The statistics sound scary. Arizona claims 
that its supply of water already falls short 
of its needs by 2.3 million acre-feet a year; 
an acre-foot of water, or 326,000 gallons, is 
enough to cover an acre to a depth of one 
foot. California is said to have a shortage of 
three million acre-feet, and West Texas four 
million. 

Yet profligate waste goes on amid all the 
water worries: gardeners in Beverly Hills 
hosed down sidewalks during the 1978 
drought; farmers routinely use irrigation 
water far more lavishly than they really 
need to; desert developments like Arizona's 
Fountain Hills feature enormous foun- 
tains—in this case the world’s largest, shoot- 
ing water skyward at 7,000 gallons a minute. 
Arizona, the second-fastest-growing state in 
the country with an estimated population 


jump of 53% during the Seventies, ranks 
eighth in the nation in per capita water use. 
BILLIONS FOR DAMS 


The waste goes on because the South- 
west's water is underpriced. As Fortune said 
of the entire country 15 years ago (“Water 
Shortage Is a Frame of Mind,” April 1965), 
the Southwest is not running out of water— 
it’s running low on cheap water. The re- 
gion's problems differ from those of large 
parts of the Northeast and Midwest current- 
ly suffering water shortages; these are a 
temporary affliction caused by subnormal 
rainfall in parts of the country that usually 
get more than they need. In the Southwest, 
limited rainfall is a permanent condition. 
But subsidies—mainly from the federal gov- 
ernment, which has spent tens of billions on 
dams and canals—have kept the price artifi- 
cally low. Because water is priced far below 
its replacement cost—the cost of providing 
additional supplies—it is being squandered. 

The Southwest's reaction to its artifical 
water shortage is to cry out for even more 
federal spending, on projects ranging from 
the one-third-completed, $2.2-billion Central 
Arizona Project to a $26-billion dream of 
bringing water from the Mississippi to west- 
ern Texas. The proposed budget for fiscal 
1982 that the Reagan Administration inher- 
ited contains at least $1 billion for western 
water projects—and gives the new President 
an opportunity to show he is serious about 
cutting federal spending. The same opportu- 
nity was bungled by Jimmy Carter, who in 
the early days of his administration made a 
“hit list” of water projects, a lot of them in 
the West, and then bowed to political pres- 
sure and allowed many of them to go ahead. 

NEEDED: A WATER MARKET 

New projects could be avoided for years if 
the price of water were allowed to move 
toward its replacement cost, which is 50 
times what some farmers are currently 
paying. This would happen if all users 
whose water supplies exceed their needs 
were allowed to sell to those who don't have 
enough. Amazingly, the buying and selling 
of water is restricted in most of the region, 
and this encourages those with a surplus to 
use it wantonly. 

The reform of water pricing would cause 
widespread economic dislocation in the 
short run as marginal farms and other en- 
terprises closed, profitable farms were 
forced to shift crops, mines were revamped 
to conserve more of the water they use, and 
homeowners pondered their gardens, swim- 
ming pools, and way of life. But these 
changes, many of the region's economists 
argue, would not halt the Southwest's 
growth, nor would they cause genera] hard- 
ship. Instead, the Southwest would begin to 
use water more intelligently, as it eventually 
must, and the rest of the country would 
stop underwriting its development. 

Water subsidies take several forms in the 
Southwest, depending on where the water 
comes from. Wells are generally the pre- 
ferred source, since groundwater is often 
right under the user's land and there for 
the taking. In this case there is no direct 
subsidy at all, unless the landowner's pumps 
run on subsidized electricity. The other 
source is surface water from streams, rivers, 
lakes, and reservoirs, most of which is subsi- 


dized directly and heavily. Some surface- 
water projects are financed by state govern- 
ments. But the most important projects— 
with the most generous subsidies—are feder- 
a 


Federal water, like energy before the 
OPEC price explosion of 1973, is priced far 
below its replacement cost. Water from new 
federal projects would cost at least $160 an 
acre-foot if the price covered construction 
of dams and canals at today’s inflated costs, 
plus the operation and maintenance of 
these facilities. But few agricultural users of 
federal water pay anything remotely as 
high. Farmers in California’s Central Valley 
pay only $3.50 an acre-foot. 


NOT A PENNY FOR INTEREST 


One obvious reason is that most of the 
water comes from projects built years ago, 
at a fraction of today's costs, by the Water 
and Power Resources Service (WPRS), the 
federal agency concerned with western 
water supplies. But that’s far from the 
whole story. By law, the fees collected by 
the WPRS, formerly called the Bureau of 
Reclamation, cover only costs defined as 
“reimbursable.” Under this formula users 
repay some of the funds advanced to build 
the projects, but not all. Nor does Washing- 
ton get a penny of interest on construction 
funds used in irrigation projects—quite an 
omission in a time of high interest rates. 

The fees do not even cover the govern- 
ment's operating and maintenance costs. 
Many projects are designed to control floods 
as well as to supply water, and the law bars 
WPRS from charging users—even farmers 
in a flood plain—for any part of a project at- 
tributable to flood control. Finally, irriga- 
tion water is priced according to the ability 
of farmers in each area to pay. Small 
wonder, then, that many federal projects 
aren't taking in enough to cover even their 
narrowly defined reimbursable costs. Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley Project loses $79,000 
a day. 

The full extent of the federal water bo- 
nanza will never be known, since the figures 
are buried in various parts of the budget, 
but it is undoubtedly huge. According to the 
Department of the Interior, the federal sub- 
sidy is worth about $1,500 per acre in Cali- 
fornia's giant Westlands district, or $3.4 mil- 
lion for a typical 2,200-acre farm. In the 
Central Valley, the subsidy is worth $1,100 
per acre, or $2.7 billion for the entire area. 

At the turn of the century, when Congress 
passed the Reclamation Act, it made sense 
for the rest of the country to help under- 
write development in the Southwest. The 
region couldn't be opened up without water, 
and few private groups had the capital to fi- 
nance projects themselves. But as the 
recent economic growth suggests, the region 
no longer needs favored treatment. Subsi- 
dies, moreover, are a needless drain on the 
federal government when it is running huge 
deficits. And underpriced water, whether 
from federal projects or any other source, is 
bad for the Southwest. 

DRIP, NOT DITCH 

Because water is so cheap, its use is based 
on its price and not its supposed scarcity. 
Many farmers, for example, use inferior 
land to grow low-value crops that require 
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large amounts of water, like alfalfa and sor- 
ghum. Similarly, many farmers use cheap, 
open-ditch systems of irrigation, which use 
almost six times as much water as the more 
expensive sprinkler systems, and 100 times 
as much as drip irrigation, which allocates 
controlled amounts of water to each plant. 
The General Accounting Office concluded 
in a 1976 study that more than 50% of all 
the country’s irrigation water is wasted. 

Water-saving irrigation systems require a 
relatively large capital investment—roughly 
$1,000 per acre for drip systems—but in the 
long run, farmers can come out ahead by in- 
creasing their yield per acre-foot of water or 
growing higher-value crops. So long as 
water is cheap, however, many farmers see 
little reason to make the switch. As a result, 
the Southwest's farm economy as a whole is 
producing less food than it might, and less 
wealth. The Rand Corp. estimated in 1978 
that California alone was losing between 
$60 million and $370 million annually from 
the inefficient use of water. 

Farmers are not the only careless users of 
water. The Los Angeles region today both- 
ers to clean up only 60,000 acre-feet a year 
of its 550,000 acre-feet of potentially reus- 
able wastewater, while insisting that the 
state build a $1-billion canal to bring south 
another 600,000 acre-feet from the northern 
part of the state. Even state governments 
were wasteful. About a fourth of the 1.2 mil- 
lion acre-feet of the water sent west each 
year in California’s unlined and uncovered 
Coachella Canal is lost; it seeps into the 
ground or evaporates. 

The West’s extravagant use of water has 
also reduced water quality to the point that 
some farmland—including land in Califor- 
nia’s San Joaquin Delta, one of the most 
productive agricultural regions in the coun- 
try—is being poisoned by waterborne salts. 
State and federal projects take so much 
fresh water from the delta to send south 
that its water table has been dropping, per- 
mitting ocean water to move farther into 
the water table from San Francisco Bay. 
Similarly, the naturally saline Colorado 
River is so overused by the time it leaves 
the Southwest and enters Mexico that its 
water is highly salty—too salty for agricul- 
tural use, says Mexico. 

GRANDFATHERING THE RIGHTS 


If the Southwest is to avoid a true water 
shortage from which it might never recover, 
the waste will have to stop. The way to stop 
it, as with any limited commodity, is to in- 
troduce the discipline of the marketplace. 

It is impossible to create a market for 
water as efficient as the market for pork 
bellies or Seventh Avenue dresses. For one 
thing, it would be politically difficult if not 
illegal to sweep away the great patchwork 
of water rights granted over the years to 
farmers, cities, industry, and political juris- 
dictions, These rights, which in many cases 
still have decades to run and involve prices 
ludicrously below replacement costs, would 
have to be “grandfathered.” The only ex- 
ception might be water from sources that 
are “overappropriated,” most notably the 
Colorado River. The total claims on this 
river's water, though never fully exercised, 
exceed the total flow into the Southwest by 
at least two million acre-feet and therefore 
may someday have to be cut across the 
board. 


Within a context of grandfathered water 
rights, many of the blessings of the law of 
supply and demand could be realized. Any 
user who had too much water, or excess 
water rights, would be permitted without re- 
striction or red tape to sell to those who 
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need water. Sellers could demand whatever 
the traffic would bear, even though they 
might reap enormous windfall profits 
during the remaining years of their water 
rights. A political uproar might result, but 
the advantage would outweigh any flagrant 
profiteering as well as the widespread litiga- 
tion the new system might cause. This is be- 
cause the newly traded water, its price 
moving toward replacement cost, would be 
used carefully. 

Since a new conservation ethic would take 
hold, it would be possible to take another 
step: to impose a temporary moratorium on 
all new government water projects, state or 
federal. Not until genuine scarcities loomed 
would any additional new dams and aque- 
ducts be built, and only if users were 
charged water fees that fully reimbursed 
the public treasury. 

PROTECTING THE COMMON SUPPLY 


The new system would have one untidy 
but unavoidable complication: it would have 
to include strict regulation of groundwater 
usage. Under relatively free-market condi- 
tions, farmers and other users would have a 
stronger incentive to use this water, which 
is often the cheapest available. But if they 
pumped more than before, they would be 
taking more from the common supply. And 
because ground and surface water are inter- 
connected—surface water has a tendency to 
move to replace depleted groundwater— 
anyone who pumped out groundwater might 
in effect be taking neighbors’ surface water. 

Even today users in arid areas are pump- 
ing out more groundwater than nature re- 
plenishes. If a farmer's electric power costs 
are low, he may pay as little as $3 per acre- 
foot to tap the stuff in an area with a high 
water table. In depleted areas, like those 
north of Tucson, his costs can be high— 
about $45 per acre-foot—as he drills down 
700 feet or more to find his water. But even 
that is cheap compared with what new sur- 
face water might cost in a free market. 

Any reform of water pricing, therefore, 
would have to be accompanied by some kind 
of restraint to keep users from depleting the 
common groundwater. The water table is 
falling in at least some sections of all west- 
ern states. Pima, the county around Tucson 
that relies entirely on wells, is pumping 
groundwater five times as fast as nature re- 
plenishes it. The Ogalala Aquifer—one of 
the country’s largest underground resevoirs, 
extending 160,000 square miles under eight 
states—gets recharged hardly at all. West 
Texans, who are heavy users, are “mining” 
its water at the rate of four million to six 
million acre-feet a year. 

Some economists, including William 
Martin at the University of Arizona, see 
nothing wrong with using water faster than 
nature replenishes it. There's no reason to 
avoid mining water any more than we avoid 
mining coal, or copper, or any depletable re- 
source,” says Martin. “Economically, re- 
sources do us no good just lodging in the 
ground.” 

Nevertheless, depletion can and should be 
restricted. This can be done by limiting the 
amount of water each landowner can lift, 
much as England limits grazing on common 
pasturelands. The English are very specific 
about how many cows can be grazed on 
which commons, and violators are subject to 
prosecution. Similarly, a landowner would 
be restricted to pumping so many acre-feet 
per year from the groundwater basin be- 
neath his property. The restrictions would 
be enforced just as they are now; a landown- 
er would complain to the state if he thought 
a neighbor was taking more than his share. 
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But because the temptation would be great- 
er, the enforcers could expect to be a lot 
busier. 

A PERMIT FROM STEVE REYNOLDS 


Water markets already exist to a limited 
extent in the Southwest, although transfers 
tend to be expensive and subject to red tape. 
One of the best systems operates in New 
Mexico, which permits the buying and sell- 
ing of ground- and surface-water rights 
among holders in basins containing 90% of 
the state’s water. 

Anyone wishing to buy or sell water need 
only apply for a permit from state engineeer 
Steve Reynolds and show that the transfer 
will not impair a third party. Once granted 
a permit, he can buy and sell his water 
rights as he wishes. When the market 
became active two decades ago, marginal 
farms began to sell water to municipalities, 
and in recent years even profitable farms 
have been selling to industry. Copper mines 
in western New Mexico have bought up 75% 
to 90% of the water, paying up to $3,000 an 
acre-foot for rights that cost only $50 to $70 
an acre-foot in the 1950s. 

But there's a hitch in New Mexico's 
market system and those of most other 
states: it’s difficult to sell off what econo- 
mists call the “conserved surplus’—the 
water left over when a farmer or any other 
user manages to use less water than before. 
Frequently he does this simply by eliminat- 
ing waste that, if proven, would have been 
subject to criminal penalties. Under law, the 
“conserved surplus” is supposed to be for- 
feited so others can use it, and not sold. 

Fortunately, “conserved surplus” has a 
narrow definition, and means water saved 
without any change in the way the land is 
used. New Mexico farmers can easily sell 
water—and avoid a run-in with Reynolds— 
by putting the land to a different use, or 
even by growing another crop. If they stick 
to the same crops, however, thay cannot sell 
any of the water they save unless they are 
prepared to go through the cumbersome 
process of proving they were not wasting it 
in the first place. The practical effect is 
that even in New Mexico, farmers who want 
to go on producing the same crops have in- 
sufficent incentive to conserve. 

AN OBVIOUS BUYER 


Most economists who push for a free 
market want to permit users to sell any 
water they have, conserved surplus and all. 
Richard Howitt, an economist at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, suggests that 
if all California farmers were able to sell the 
water they didn’t need, enough water might 
be freed up to eliminate the need for more 
government water projects, at least in the 
near future. “No one knows,” he says, “what 
farmers would do if they were given clear 
title to their water and permitted to sell it. 
But suppose the farmers of the Imperial 
Valley wanted to sell some of their water— 
say 300,000 acre-feet. An obvious buyer 
would be the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, which has the system 
in place for transporting the water cheaply. 
The farmers would make a profit, and the 
water district would get more water.” 

The Southwest's farmers, mining compa- 
nies, and even city dwellers tend to dread 
any proposals for ending the era of cheap 
water, fearing a crippled or distorted econo- 
my. Such fears are unfounded or exaggerat- 
ed. City dwellers have the least to worry 
about, since the average household uses 
only one acre-foot of water a year. Were the 
price of water for residential users in Los 
Angeles to rise, say, 2% times from its 
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present $225 an acre-foot, the average 
monthly water bill would be 847. That's 
almost twice what homeowners using the 
same amount of water would pay in eastern 
cities, but hardly out of line considering the 
enormous cost of bringing water long dis- 
tances in the West. 


TOO GOOD TO THROW AWAY 


Economist Lee Brown of the University of 
New Mexico argues the full market pricing 
would induce more southwestern cities to 
treat waste water, which can then be used 
for most purposes other than drinking or 
swimming. “We’ll get reclaimed water,” says 
Brown, “when scarcity is properly reflected 
in a market signal.” Albuquerque has seen 
no such signal and continues to throw away 
its used water. Lubbock, Texas, which sits 
atop the rapidly depleting Ogallala Aquifer, 
reclaims every drop it can—about 58 acre- 
feet a day. In California’s Orange County, 
where the groundwater table has also been 
falling and ocean water has begun to dis- 
place it, a local water district is spending no 
less than $196 an acre-foot to reclaim waste 
water, which is then pumped into the 
ground to hold back the intruding ocean 
water. 

The Southwest's mines require tremen- 
dous amounts of water: 25 gallons to pro- 
duce a pound of copper. Even water at $160 
an acre-foot, however, would not put the 
mining industry out of business. Some com- 
panies have already been forced to buy land 
at up to $2,500 an acre just for the ground- 
water, and then must pay pumping and de- 
livery costs of $40 to $80 per acre-foot to lift 
it. Furthermore, mines have the technology 
to reuse about 30% of their water, and 
higher prices would induce them to recycle 
even more than they do now. 

But what about agriculture, which uses 
about 90% of the West’s water? Most ex- 
perts doubt that calamity is in the cards. 
The University of Arizona’s Martin says 
that without additional water at subsidized 
prices, 25% of Arizona's acreage would go 
out of production. But by his estimate, the 
net value of the farm crop would fall only 
12%. 


THE HAND ON THE SPIGOTS 


There may be less time for facing up to 
the Southwest’s water problems than is 
commonly realized. Just to the north, in the 
states that lie upstream on the Colorado, 
water usage is rising. The rise could turn 
into a surge if a lot of share-oil plants, 
which consume tremendous quantities of 
water, get built. If this happens, upstream 
“donor” states will claim more Colorado 
River water than they have to date. It is 
only because of the nonexercise of these 
claims that the Southwest has been spared 
a shortage under the present wasteful pric- 
ing system. 

Even before those shale-oil plants begin to 
appear to the north, Ronald Reagan may 
show his hand on water policy in ways that 
the Southwest may not like. If Reagan's 
policies in his Sacramento days are any 
guide, he will finish up construction proj- 
ects already under way but initiate no new 
ones. When he was stumping California as a 
candidate, Reagan applauded water proj- 
ects, but while he was governor not a single 
new dam or aqueduct was started. Since 
Governor Reagan turned down the water 
spigots, there’s no reason to believe that 
President Reagan will keep them wide 
open. 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF SECTION 
7 OF THE FISHERMEN’S PRO- 
TECTIVE ACT OF 1967 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to extend sec- 
tion 7 of the Fishermen's Protective 
Act of 1967. That provision of law as- 
sures the continued viability of our 
distant-water fishing fleets in the face 
of persistent threats of illegal seizure 
by foreign nations. Under section 7, an 
insurance program provides for the re- 
imbursement of certain losses suffered 
by U.S. flag commercial fishermen as a 
result of such seizures. 

That distant-water tuna and shrimp 
fleets of the United States make an 
important contribution to our national 
economy. The Congress and the execu- 
tive recognized that fact when they 
enacted the Fishermen’s Protective 
Act in 1954. By several extensions of 
the act, the Federal Government reaf- 
firmed its commitment to these vital 
sectors of our fishing industry. 

This bill would extend section 7 of 
the act. A failure to continue the in- 
surance program beyond its current 
October 1, 1981, expiring date would 
certainly result in the loss of our dis- 
tant-water fleets to nations which 
would offer essential financial secu- 
rity.e 


CATHOLICS AND EL SALVADOR 
HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


è Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past few weeks, 
there has been a chorus of indignation 
on the part of certain members of the 
American Catholic hierarchy regard- 
ing the Reagan administration’s for- 
eign policy position on El Salvador. 
Criticism of the Duarte government 
has been sustained, vociferous, and 
often vitriolic. At the same time, the 
silence surrounding the activities of 
the leftist Marxist guerrillas has been 
deafening. Virtually ignored have been 
the remarks of Salvadoran Archbishop 
Arturo Rivera y Damas regarding the 
Marxists: 

The left has lost support because the 
people saw that they were more interested 
in obtaining power than in fulfilling hope 
for the people. 

Also ignored have been the observa- 
tions, critical of the Marxists, of 
former Archbishop Oscar Romero: 

When I returned from Rome in April 
[1979], I found their bombs in the cathe- 


dral. Our popular groups had been taken 
over by the far left. They want the Church 
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to support everything, not only justice but 
all their strategies. 


Why this selective indignation on 
the part of certain members of the 
American Catholic hierarchy which is 
in stark contradiction to the views of 
the Salvadoran hierarchy? A recent 
article, March 31, 1981, in the Wash- 
ington Star by syndicated columnist 
Georgie Anne Geyer should shed con- 
siderable light on this entire contro- 
versy and is worthy of close attention 
by all Members of Congress as well as 
the Catholic hierarchy. I would like to 
submit G. A. Geyer’s hard-hitting 
essay for the RECORD: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 31,1981] 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS ARE BEING USED ON EL 
SALVADOR 
(By Georgie Anne Geyer) 

Salvadoran Archbishop Arturo Rivera y 
Damas, whose own reformist credentials are 
impeccable, said last week: The left has 
lost support because the people saw they 
were more interested in obtaining power 
than in fulfilling . . hope for the people.” 

The president of the temporary govern- 
ment, Napoleon Duarte, is the most promi- 
nent and respected Catholic in the country 
and founder of the Christian Democrat 
Party. He is fighting to hold things together 
until elections in 1982. 

Figures just out on the first year of his 
government's massive land reform show not 
only that it is working but that production 
has even remained stable in this turbulent 
year. 

And yet—and yet—this last week has seen 
demonstrations throughout the United 
States unprecedented since the Vietnam 
War. They were waged largely by Roman 
Catholics, and they were all against Rivera, 
Duarte and the land reforms. 

Perhaps most ironically, they were mourn- 
ing the first anniversay of the assassination 
of Archbishop Oscar Romero, who was mur- 
dered in his chapel, probably by the far 
right. They were doing all this in his name, 

But how many of the mourners and the 
manipulative activists actually knew 
Romero, a man I revered, or know the end- 
less, dangerous and unique complexities of 
Salvadoran politics and society? 

FAR LEFT TAKES OVER 


When I interviewed Romero in August 
1979, for instance, he was bitterly critical of 
the Marxists. “When I returned from Rome 
in April, I found their bombs in the cathe- 
dral,” he said. “Our popular groups had 
been taken over by the far left. They want 
the church to support everything, not only 
justice but all their strategies.” 

He was equally critical of—and deter- 
mined to make a change in—the “theology 
of liberation,” which reached its quintes- 
sence in El Salvador and which in effect, 
makes Christianity and Marxism almost in- 
terchangeable. 

“If ‘liberation’ is only temporal, that is 
not complete,” the archbishop commented. 
“I've always said that such a ‘liberation’ is 
not Christian. It must be total—social, yes, 
but eternal and transcendent.” 

It is true that Romero hated the far right, 
which is as much the author of the bloody 
carnage in El Salvador as the left. Only a 
month before his death, he wrote a now 
famous letter to the American bishops beg- 
ging them to fight against American mili- 
tary aid to the right. But what people are 
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not remembering is that he was a balanced 
man of the humane center and was against 
both extremes. 

His relationship with the American 
church is one reason for the little less than 
extraordinary reaction by American Catho- 
lics last week. The terrible murders of the 
four American Catholic women in El Salva- 
dor, probably also by the right, is another. 
As one church leader described the effect of 
the murders here, “The death of the four 
became the symbol of thousands and thou- 
sands of dead there that you never heard 
about.” 

At the same time, El Salvador is the first 
test of “reverse missions,” the church’s 
policy, developed during the last five to six 
years, of feeding back to home countries in- 
formation about the peoples and countries 
where it has missions. 

CONTROL THE MILITARY 


Now, there is no question that the savage 
military in Salvador has to be changed or 
destroyed—that there must be elections, 
that this slaughter of the irnocents must 
end. But is the activist Catholic position a 
wise one? The answer to that may lie in 
these questions: 

Why are virtually none of the activist 
American Catholics supporting the arch- 
bishop there? President Duarte? The Chris- 
tian Democrats? By ignoring and disparag- 
ing the Catholic leadership in El Salvador, 
are the Americans really supporting what 
the people there want? 

Why are the Catholic missionaries and 
other American church leaders not support- 
ing land reform? Why indeed do many of 
them belong to the American protest group, 
the Committee in Solidarity With the 
People of El Salvador, that has as its No. 1 
priority the dismantling of the land reform? 
Could it not be that the church people are 
accepting the word and position of the far 
left, which wants to destroy all other orga- 
nizations so that it can preside? 


MARXIST CLERGY 


Are they willing to recognize the fact, as 
the Vatican certainly has, that there are 
many clergy there, in particular many Euro- 
pean Jesuits, who frankly describe them- 
selves as Christian-Marxists“ of various in- 
carnations? Do they, in effect, know what 
confused messages they are responding so 
tumultuously to? 

Many Catholic activists say they want po- 
litical participation for the people of El Sal- 
vador as well as economic participation, yet 
they are less than entirely moral when they 
refuse to take the hard responsibility for 
the structure of that participation. Many of 
them, to put it bluntly, are being used. 


CONVEYANCE OF FOREST 
SERVICE LANDS 


HON. RON MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. 


Speaker, 
today my colleague from Oregon, Mr. 
WEAVER, and I introduced legislation 
that will permit the Forest Service to 


convey, by quitclaim deed, certain 
small parcels of national forest system 
land which cannot be practicably dis- 
posed of in any other manner. Lands 
which may be disposed of are: First, 
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road right-of-way which are no longer 
needed by the United States; second, 
parcels of 5 acres or less which were 
innocently encroached upon by per- 
sons who relied in good faith on erro- 
neous surveys; and third, parcels of 40 
acres or less, but worth less than 
$150,000, that are interspersed with, or 
adjacent to, mineral patents. 

Upon creation of the national for- 
ests, the Forest Service came to ad- 
minister lands which are scattered and 
of little or no practical use for nation- 
al forest system purposes. The Forest 
Service estimates they hold 200,000 
tracts of land of which the size, shape, 
and/or location make them difficult to 
administer. 

For example, many mineral patents 
are no longer held for their mineral 
value, and the land is now supporting 
ranches, power sites, industrial plants, 
and vacation homesites. Intermingled 
with these sites are unpatented public 
lands of varying shape and size owned 
by the Forest Service and acquired 
upon creation of the national forests. 
Such lands are of little benefit to the 
Forest Service. 

Another example showing the need 
for this legislation are the 50,000 title 
claim cases existing on national forest 
lands. Such cases arise when persons 
acquire land through innocent occu- 
pancy or good faith trespass and a 
subsequent survey finds these lands 
overlap Forest Service property. Of- 
tentimes such claims are of an acre or 
less in nature and were the result of 
improper line survey or an error in the 
title or land description. At present, 
such cases must be resolved through 
long and cumbersome administrative 
procedures or by Congress. The pro- 
posed legislation would provide for an 
orderly transfer of title on such prop- 
erties. 

Similar legislation was introduced 
last Congress by the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. WEAVER) and had the full 
support of the Forest Service. Al- 
though the legislation easily passed 
both the House and Senate, it was 
vetoed by the President due to an 
amendment added by the Senate in 
the closing hours of the 96th Con- 
gress. The amendment did not relate 
to the transfer of land by the Forest 
Service, but rather related to oper- 
ations of the Alaska Railroad. 

Let me assure my colleagues that 
the proposed legislation is not a land 
giveaway. Nor will such land transfers 
adversely impact upon the national 
forest system. The legislation assures 
that only small land parcels may be 
transfered and does not permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey any 
lands within the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is 
straightforward and has a wide base of 
support, and we urge our colleagues to 
join us in cosponsorship.@ 
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BASING OF MX MISSILE 


HON. DICK CHENEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
New York Times article describing the 
preliminary Office of Technology As- 
sessment report on the various basing 
modes for the MX missile neglected to 
fully address the thrust and conclu- 
sions of the OTA study. Dr. Peter 
Sharfman, of the OTA, has written 
the Times to correct any misunder- 
standing which might emerge as a 
result of this article. I offer both the 
Times article and Dr. Sharfman's 
letter for the benefit of my colleagues: 
{From the New York Times, Mar. 11, 1981) 


STUDY ror CONGRESS Backs BAsING MX 
MISSILES ABOARD SUBMARINES 


(By Richard Halloran) 


WASHINGTON, March 10.—A Congressional 
assessment of the MX missile asserted today 
that the current plan to base it on land 
would leave it vulneralle to Soviet attack 
and suggested instead that the missile be 
put aboard small submarines. 

A long-awaited report by the Office of 
Technology Assessment said that the Air 
Force’s plan to scatter 200 of the interconti- 
nental nuclear missiles among 4,600 con- 
crete shelters across Utah and Nevada 
would severely disrupt life there. 

The analysis, which was presented to the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands, also 
asserted that the present basing plan would 
cause large-scale harm to the environment 
and to economic ventures in those states. 


LIKELIHOOD OF SURVIVAL 


On the other hand, the study said that 
putting the missiles aboard small subma- 
rines was technically feasible and would 
make the missiles highly likely to survive a 
Soviet attack. It contended that the missiles 
could retain their accuracy if fired from 
submarines and that the cost would be com- 
petitive with the land-based plan. Estimates 
of that cost vary from $35 billion to $100 bil- 
lion. 

The analysis, which was requested last 
year by members of Congress who were 
skeptical of the Air Force's plan, immediate- 
ly became ammunition for opponents of the 
deployment in Utah and Nevada. Repre- 
sentative James D. Santini, a Democrat and 
Nevada’s sole Congressman, said that the 
analysis “provided the first objective assess- 
ment that we have vitally needed.“ Mr. San- 
tini has supported the missile program but 
opposed basing it in his state. 


WEINBERGER STILL SKEPTICAL 


The analysis was published just as Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger 
again expressed his skepticism about the 
land-basing plan. It's got an element of the 
unreal in it,” he told a Senate committee 
yesterday. “There’s no question about 
that.” 

Mr. Weinberger, who presented the 
Reagan Administration’s military budget to 
the House Armed Services Committee 
today, said that a panel of prominent people 
outside the Pentagon, whom he did not 
name, would review the basing issue and 
make recommendations to him by June. 
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The new study, which took more than 
seven months to complete, came from the 
Congressional agency staffed by scientific 
and technical specialists that has the task 
of giving Congress independent, non-parti- 
san analyses of technical questions. The 
study of the MX missile was done at the re- 
quest of Senator Ted Stevens, Republican of 
Alaska, and Representative Morris K. Udall, 
Democrat of Arizona, both critics of the 
land basing plan. 

The briefing was presented to the subcom- 
mittee today as an interim report, with a 
final report due in May. At the outset, the 
presenters of the report, led by Peter J. 
Sharfman, a specialist in defense and arms 
control, cautioned that no basing plan 
avoided all problems. 

They focused one section of their report 
on the issue of vulnerability, which the Air 
Force contends would be assured by con- 
stantly moving each missile from shelter to 
shelter in a giant “shell game.” 

The report said that hiding the missile 
from sophisticated sensors and detectors re- 
quired “the equivalent of a new technol- 
ogy.” The report continued, One cannot 
have confidence in the success of this new 
technology before actual hardware is con- 
structed and tested in the field. Even then, 
lingering doubts would remain.” 

Even small doubts would be important, 
the study said, because the Soviet Union 
could easily attack all the MX missiles” if 
the system broke down. 

Moreover, MX would become increasingly 
vulnerable to Soviet attack unless the 
United States had an agreement with 
Moscow to limit the number of Soviet nucle- 
ar warheads. The most recent strategic arms 
limitation agreement has not been ratified. 

The analysts estimated that the Soviet 
Union could have 6,000 to 7,000 warheads by 
1990 and 11,000 to 12,000 by 1995. By the 
year 2000.“ the report said, “the Soviet in- 
ventory could be so large that 15,000 or 
more could be aimed at an MX deploy- 
ment.“ 

The United States would have to build 360 
missiles and 8.250 shelters by 1990 and 544 
missiles and 12,500 shelters by 1995 to have 
100 missiles survive a Soviet nuclear attack 
and be ready to fire back, the report said. 

On the other hand, the assessment said, 
building a large number of small subma- 
rines, carrying two or four missiles each and 
patrolling in the deep ocean near the United 
States would be “highly survivable” without 
additional naval protection. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 12, 1981] 


To the EDITOR: 

I am writing to correct a misleading state- 
ment which your story in the March 11 
Times made about the findings of the on- 
going Office of Technology Assessment 
study of MX Missile basing. The story incor- 
rectly stated that OTA suggested that 
basing MX on small submarines would be 
preferable to the current Air Force plan. In 
fact, OTA does not believe that it is possible 
to make such a choice only on the technical 
grounds that our study is considering. 

The story omitted a description of the 
problems which OTA found would result 
from basing MX on small submarines. The 
small submarines, while they are indeed 
technically feasible and highly likely to be 
survivable, could probably not be deployed 
until the 1990s because of shortages of ex- 
perienced shipyard capacity, critical materi- 
als, and critical manpower. Assuring missile 
accuracy would also be more difficult than 
with land-basing. These problems could be 
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overcome with enough time and money, but 
adequate time and money might also do 
much to deal with the problems associated 
with the current Air Force plan. The story 
correctly reviewed OTA’'s cautions about the 
possible vulnerability of land-based MX, but 
omitted our warning that small submarines 
could have a vulnerability in common with 
Trident submarines if an unforeseen anti- 
submarine threat developed in the future. 

We explicitly stated at the conclusion of 
our briefing: Thus we see that all available 
modes of basing MX pose serious problems. 
We at OTA have not ranked these basing 
modes, because the choice of MX basing de- 
pends in the last analysis on what kinds of 
problems the U.S. is most willing to face. 
That is necessarily a political judgment.” 

PETER SHARFMAN, 
Director, 
MX Missile Basing Project. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SPRING 
PREMIERE AWARDS 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


è Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to mention the up- 
coming dinner of the United Black 
Service Clubs of Johnstown and to 
help honor the men and women being 
recognized for their contributions to 
the community. 

Mr. Allen P. Andrews, chairman of 
the service clubs notes the dinner is an 
attempt to bridge a gap in fellowship 
that should continue to strengthen 
the bonds of fellowship between the 
black and white communities to make 
the total community of Johnstown a 
better place to live. 

Certainly, it is through efforts such 
as this and the individual work of the 
people being honored, that we can all 
join in promoting a nation of harmony 
that is working and pulling together to 
meet our common needs and goals. 
Our future as a nation rests on all of 
us pulling together, for it will not be 
one ethnic, racial, or religious group 
that will make progress in the coming 
years, it must be all of us—regardless 
of those characteristics—that improve 
our world. 

Please let me note the seven people 
being honored at this April 25 dinner 
who certainly meet this standard of 
excellence in service to the community 
and their fellow citizens. 

Homer M. Burton—Mr. Burton has 
given his time and effort constantly 
over the past 50 years to promote and 
develop the black community and has 
been an individual leader in promoting 
community togetherness in the Johns- 
town area. 

B. T. Du Pont—Mr. Du Pont has 
shown his special caring about people 
and their future through his constant 
volunteer work in service organiza- 
tions including the NAACP, the Penn- 
sylvania Human Relations Commis- 
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sion, the Boy Scouts, and Mount Aloy- 
sius Junior College. 

Perry Holloway—Mr. Holloway has 
worked to blend the efforts of the 
black community with local labor and 
political groups to promote a united 
progress that helps the community to 
pull together and work together for 
common goals. 

George Minno—Mr. Minno is a 
banker in Johnstown who has devoted 
considerable portions of his time to 
promoting public development, and 
has been a leader in the efforts to de- 
velop economic growth, jobs, and com- 
munity development in Johnstown. 

Christopher Ç: Quarles—Mr. 
Quarles is now retired, but he contin- 
ues his lifelong efforts to improving 
Johnstown and the black community. 
He worked as a businessman, but his 
true love has been the people of the 
community and their improvement 
which he has shown through his 
active participation in the NAACP. 

Dorothy Robinson—Miss Robinson 
is involved in banking in the Johns- 
town area and has used that position 
not simply as a job but as an opportu- 
nity to work with the churches and 
people of the Johnstown community 
to help solve financial problems and 
keep churches and community groups 
active. 

Ruth Whitehead—Mrs. Whitehead 
has been a regular contributor to ef- 
forts and causes within the black com- 
munity and has given regularly of her 
time to community projects and her 
church, the Shiloh Baptist Church. 

I certainly extend my congratula- 
tions to these people for their excel- 
lent examples of individual contribu- 
tions to the community, and I know 
we can all count on their continuing 
efforts to improve our community and 
help our fellow citizens. 


THE WATER PRICING REFORM 
ACT 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. MILLER OF California. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor illustrates that 
reform of Federal water pricing would 
be wholly consistent with the budg- 
etary goals of the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

I have 


introduced legislation, the 
Water Pricing Reform Act, H.R. 2606, 
which would largely end the unjusti- 


fied subsidization of water in the 
West. Most of the farmers in the recla- 
mation program can afford to pay a 
reasonable price for the water, as my 
bill would require, and their assump- 
tion of this obligation would reduce 
the sizable cost to power users, munici- 
pal and industrial users—who already 
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pay full cost plus interest on their 
water—and also the general taxpayer 
who will ultimately pick up the cost of 
these projects which we have always 
been told will pay for themselves. 

My proposal would inject some 
sound financial management into a 
system thoroughly distorted by Feder- 
al financial interference. Water, like 
energy, will be more efficiently uti- 
lized when its price is subject to the 
marketplace and actual costs. With 
price inducing greater conservation, 
the demand for additional water stor- 
age and transportation facilities might 
well decrease, and costs to taxpayers 
would be reduced even more. 

The article follows: 

A FEDERAL SUBSIDY So FAR MISSED BY 
BUDGET CUTTERS—IRRIGATION 
(By Brad Knickerbocker) 

WASHINGTON.—It seems like a perfectly 
good Republican idea: Provide a federal sub- 
sidy only to the extent that it is truly 
needed, and make the recipients pay their 
fair share whenever possible. 

This argument, which underlies much of 
the Reagan administration's budget-cutting 
these days, is being thrown back at the 
White House in an attempt to drastically 
reduce a large government expenditure in 
President Reagan’s home region—federal 
subsidies for farm irrigation. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) re- 
cently reported that farmers in the West 
who receive water from federal irrigation 
projects pay only a small fraction (less than 
10 percent on average) of its cost. 

In one central California project area, for 
example, farmers pay only $7.79 per acre- 
foot of water (about 325,000 gallons). The 
full cost is $86.54, with taxpayers picking up 
the balance. Multiplied by the millions of 
acres served by such projects in the West 
and the vast amount of water involved, the 
total federal subsidy adds up to several bil- 
lion dollars. 

The original intent of water reclamation 
law was to encourage westward settlement 
and regional development. But there is 
growing agreement with the GAO conclu- 
sion that “those goals have been reached 
and the projects should now be reevaluated 
in the light of current economic and social 
conditions.” 

The GAO recommends that the Interior 
Department rethink the way it arrives at 
water charges. The rate charged for each ir- 
rigation area is determined, in large part, by 
how much the department figures the farm- 
ers can afford to pay. 

Rep. George Miller (D) of California has 
introduced legislation requiring that con- 
struction and operating costs be recovered 
from water users. $ 

Irrigation is a program where the subsi- 
dies just grew and grew, and now we find 
billions of dollars in taxpayers’ money being 
used to subsidize some of the wealthiest ag- 
ricultural interests in the United States,” 
says Mr. Miller. 

The issue is a key part of broader water 
policy questions that will have to be faced 
by Congress and the new administration. 

One is the growing controversy over 
whether federally irrigated farm land 
should be reserved for “family farms“ of 
modest size (160 acres per family member), 
as Congress originally intended. Studies 
consistently have shown that much of this 
land already is held by large farming inter- 
ests, including absentee corporations. 
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One recent Interior Department study 
notes that fewer than 3 percent of farm op- 
erators control nearly one-third of the land 
in federal reclamation areas. 

Last year the House and Senate could not 
agree on legislation setting new acreage 
limits. Sources close to the issue expect it to 
be resolved in favor of increased limits, re- 
flecting the “economies of scale” possible on 
large farms. 

Another growing concern is water conser- 
vation and the long-range environmental ef- 
fects of massive irrigation. Among the 
points of concern are ground water short- 
ages in Arizona and other parts of the West, 
increasing salinity as a result of irrigation in 
California's San Joaquin Valley, and the 
wisdom of damming more rivers to cultivate 
land of marginal agricultural value. 

The Interior Department has found that 
increasing the price of irrigation water to 
more accurately reflect its true cost would 
result in farmers using it much more effi- 
ciently. Congressman. Miller likens this to 
deregulating the price of oil and gas in 
order to encourage conservation of those 
valuable resources. 

Interior Secretary James Watt says “the 
marketplace” should govern energy develop- 
ment in the United States. Congressman 
Miller seems determined to find out if the 
Reagan administration will apply the same 
standard to using the nation’s water re- 
sources. 


HONORING 1981 SLOVENIAN MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE YEAR 


HON. DENNIS E. ECKART 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, Sloveni- 
an culture, dramatic arts, music, and 
social arts flourish in the Cleveland 
area today due in large part to the ef- 
forts of the Federation of Slovenian 
Homes. 

Recently, at the Federation of Slove- 
nian Homes awards banquet, 10 out- 
standing contributors to the Slovenian 
community were honored. Their dedi- 
cation and energy are so exemplary 
that I wish to honor them here. 

Andy Hervatin is the 1981 Slovene 
Man of the Year representing the 
American-Slovenian Club. He was a 
driving force in organizing the club in 
1946 and was its first president. 

He is active in several fraternal orga- 
nizations and Slovenian clubs and is 
currently organizing a pensioners club. 
He and his wife, Edith, live in a house 
he built himself. 

Antonia Stokar is the Slovenian Na- 
tional Home of Maple Heights’ 
Woman of the Year. She has been 
active with many Slovenian organiza- 
tions, particularly the Slovenian Na- 
tional Home. 

She and her late husband, Frank, 
have nine children. She has worked at 
the Cleveland Worsted Mills and the 
Richman Bros., Co. 

The Slovenian Workmen's Home on 
Waterloo’s Woman of the Year is 
Mary Furlan. 
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Born in Cleveland, Mary has also 
lived in Yugoslavia. She has been a 
member of the Slovenian National 
Benefit Society and the Progressive 
Slovenian Women of America for over 
45 years. She is the widow of Louis 
Furlan. 

Tony Sustarsic is Man of the Year of 
the Slovene Society Home of Euclid. 
Active with tne Slovene Hall since he 
was a child, Tony has given a lifetime 
of service to the community. 

A World War II veteran, he was a 
founding member of the Euclid Vets 
Club. He and his wife Helen have two 
children and two grandchildren. 


The West Side Slovene Home has 
chosen Anna Jesko as its Woman of 
the Year. Known as the “West Side 
Reporter” to her friends, Anna has 
written over 500 articles for Slovenian 
newspapers. 


She has been a member of several 
Slovene organizations for over 50 
years and was a founder of the Club of 
the West Side Lodges. 


June Price is Woman of the Year of 
the St. Clair Slovenian National 
Home. A popular and respected singer, 
she has used her talents for Slovenian 
culture and causes since her early 
teens. 


Her voice has enlivened Slovene 
benefits, festivals, singing groups, and 
operas and she also is active in many 
Slovene societies. 


The Slovenian National Home in 
Newburgh has chosen Robert Zura as 
Man of the Year. Bob is an air traffic 
controller who is active not only in the 
Slovene community, but also in politi- 
cal and civic events in Parma. He and 
his wife Mary have three children. 


Rose Slapnik is Woman of the Year 
from the West Park Slovene Home. 
She has been a member for 20 years 
and is especially active in bringing new 
members to the club. Rose and her 
husband Adolph have three children 
and five grandchildren. 


The Collinwood Slovenian Home 
Man of the Year is John Primozich. 
John has been a director of the home 
for the past 3 years. He and his wife 
Vera have one son. 


Vidi Kumse is the Woman of the 
Year of the Slovenian National Home 
of Lorain. She has been active in many 
Slovene womens’ groups since emigrat- 
ing to Lorain from Yugoslavia in 1907. 


She and her husband John will cele- 
brate their 70th wedding anniversary 
this year. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join in 
honoring these 10 fine citizens of the 
Slovenian community. Their hard 
work and enthusiasm is commendable. 
Their heritage has enriched these 
Men and Women of the Year, and 
they have enriched their community 
and their country.e 
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CETA WORKS FOR AMERICA 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, Hilda 
Bynum, 46 years old and handicapped, 
works as a blood donor recruiter in 
rural Buncombe County, N.C. Unem- 
ployed for the past 11 years, she is 
now able to earn $3.39 an hour as a 
participant in a CETA training and 
employment program. 

“CETA has given me hope,” she 
says, “has helped me to stand up and 
say, ‘I can get a job. I can do some- 
thing with my life. I am somebody.’ 
CETA doesn’t give you something for 
nothing, only the incentive to go out 
and do for yourself.” 

Shelley Johnson also benefits from a 
CETA program. She has moved off 
welfare and is supporting a 9-year-old 
daughter with the stipend she receives 
from her CETA sponsored part-time 
job at the San Bernardino County 
Econome Development Agency. When 
not working at the agency, she re- 
ceives word processing training. At 
completion of the program, she could 
land a job with a starting salary of 
$1,100 a month. 

If the administration has its budget 
slashing way, Hilda, Shelley and 
roughly 330,000 others will soon lose 
their jobs, along with the pride and 
independence their individual CETA 
programs provide them. The President 
has already deferred title II(d) and 
YACC moneys, and rescinded title VI 
PSE funds. This has caused immediate 
and serious repercussions. Many 
people have already lost their jobs, 
many small programs have been 
forced to close their doors, and many 
families at the borderline of poverty 
have given up the hope that CETA 
provides and moved onto welfare. If 
the administration continues to push 
further and alter the CETA legisla- 
tion—as they threaten to do—these 
negative effects will be greatly multi- 
plied. 

These actions make no sense whatso- 
ever, especially from an administra- 
tion which claims to want to put 
Americans back to work. These large 
cuts in CETA will result in more un- 
employed people, not less. Training 
opportunities for those who need it 
the most will be greatly diminished, 
the long-term unemployed will be 
denied one of the few opportunities 
they have for substantive employ- 
ment, and the cycle of poverty will 
become even more entrenched. 

That CETA works has been clearly 
borne out by the statistics. Almost 
half a million of this Nation’s most se- 
riously disadvantaged people moved 
from CETA programs into unsubsi- 
dized employment last year. This is ex- 
actly the purpose of a training and 
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employment program, yet the adminis- 
tration wishes to sharply curtail 
CETA. To state that these cuts, made 
in the name of fiscal austerity, will be 
counterproductive, is to belabor the 
obvious. 

CETA workers are not only helping 
themselves through their training and 
work experience; they are also helping 
the Nation by performing needed 
tasks and services which would other- 
wise go undone, paying taxes, and low- 
ering the unemployment and welfare 
rolls. In a sluggish economy, this 
Nation has a vested interest in increas- 
ing employment as much as possible. 
A full-employment society not only 
benefits the individual worker, it 
means that the American economy is 
functioning at a high and productive 
level. 

Economic recovery cannot come 
about by forcing thousands of Ameri- 
cans out of productive employment 
and onto welfare. Economic recovery 
cannot be achieved by condemning the 
long-term unemployed to a life with- 
out hope or work. Economic recovery 
cannot be achieved by eliminating 
skills training opportunities for the 
underemployed and unemployed. Eco- 
nomic recovery will not be attained by 
making insignificant budgetary sav- 
ings now, while insuring economic and 
personal catastrophe in the near 
future. 

I have introduced two measures, 
House Resolutions 111 and 120, which 
would counter the Reagan deferral of 
title IId) and rescission of title VI 
funds. Support of these measures is vi- 
tally important since the Department 
of Labor has already begun to imple- 
ment the deferrals and rescissions. 
Many thousands of people have al- 
ready lost their jobs because of this 
accelerated implementation, and many 
thousands more will soon be out of 
work and on the streets. We must sup- 
port House Resolutions 111 and 120, 
and put America back to work. 


H.R. 3007 
HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of last Monday’s tragic attempt 
on the life of the President, on Thurs- 
day I introduced legislation (H.R. 
3007) to close a glaring loophole in the 
Gun Control Act of 1968. As I am cer- 
tain each Member of the House is now 
aware, the .22 caliber handgun used in 
the attempted assassination was as- 
sembled in Miami of parts imported 
from Germany. The gun itself could 
not have been imported; its parts were. 

Mr. Speaker, this exception to exist- 
ing prohibitions on the importation of 
“Saturday Night Specials” not only 
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makes no sense, but, as we have just 
seen, can have deadly implications. My 
bill, therefore, provides that the im- 
portation of parts of firearms shall be 
illegal if the assembled firearm is al- 
ready prohibited by law. Illegal parts 
should be treated in the same manner 
as the illegal whole.“ 

I am not proposing additional gun 
control. I am suggesting, rather, that 
if existing law were consistently and 
strictly applied, we might substantial- 
ly reduce the number of cheap hand- 
guns annually made available in this 
country. I urge my colleagues to join 
in sponsorship of this effort. 


TUITION TAX CREDITS: A 
SCHOLAR’S VIEW 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
necessary for me to give in detail the 
academic credentials of sociologist 
James S. Coleman, author of the 
famous “Coleman Report” which did 
so much to shape educational policy in 
this country. Dr. Coleman has recent- 
ly studied the nonpublic school system 
in the United States. It would seem 
from reports based on early drafts of 
his study that tuition tax credits will 
be money well spent by the Govern- 
ment. 

For more details, I suggest you read 
“Private High Schools Are Better 
Than Public, Study Concludes” by 
Dan Morgan, the Washington Post, 
April 3, 1981, which I insert in the 
Recorp at this time: 

PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS ARE BETTER THAN 

PuBLIC, STUDY CONCLUDES 
(By Dan Morgan) 

A major study by sociologist James S. 
Coleman concludes that Catholic and other 
private high schools provide a better educa- 
tion than public ones do, and in some re- 
spects are less racially segregated. The 
study is certain to cause controversy in U.S. 
educational circles. 

Coleman, whose 1966 report on education- 
al opportunity became one of the decade’s 
most debated documents on schools, based 
his latest findings on data covering 58,728 
students in 1,015 high schools. 

The report was compiled for the National 
Center for Education Statistics, a branch of 
the Department of Education. It is one of 
the most extensive examinations of non- 
public schools ever sponsored by the federal 
government. 

Although officials of NCES described the 
report yesterday as a “draft . . still subject 
to change,” it has been sharply attacked by 
supporters of public schools who fear that 
the findings could strengthen the case for 
tax credits to families paying tuition for pri- 
vate schools. 

Coleman went on record in favor of tu- 
ition tax credits as early as 1978, saying 
they would widen the school options of low- 
income black parents. 
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President Reagan has promised to fight- 


for tuition tax credits that would aid fami- 
lies that send their children to parochial or 
private schools. But a major storm is brew- 
ing over this, with public-school backers 
saying that Reagan's policy is to slash funds 
for schools serving poor and minority chil- 
dren and transfer the savings to middle- 
class families through tax credits. 

David Sweet, assistant administrator of 
NCES, said yesterday that “we would not 
say we fully support each and every conclu- 
sion” reached by Coleman. And an internal 
NCES evaluation of the Coleman study ob- 
tained by the Washington Post “urges the 
author(s) to take less liberty with the data 
and provide a more complete picture“ of one 
of the issues dealt with. 

“The statistical techniques used here are 
out of date, and I think nearly every expert 
in the field would say that the method has 
to overestimate the quality of private 
schools,” said Robert L. Crain, an education- 
al sociologist and author who now works at 
the Rand Corp. “If you took a high school 
student body which came from families of 
above-average income, those kids would do 
well in either a public or private school. 
There is no evidence in this report that 
makes me think they would do any better in 
private school.” 

Coleman, a University of Chicago sociolo- 
gist, is affiliated with the National Opinion 
Research Center, which has the contract to 
gather data for a massive federally financed 
survey of high school sophomores and se- 
niors. 

About one high school out of four in the 
United States is non-public, but only about 
one of 10 students in grades 9 through 12 at- 
tends these facilities. By far the largest 
number of the private school students— 
900,000 of 1,359,000—attend Catholic paro- 
chial schools. 

To gather the data, the National Opinion 
Research Center examined school records, 
tested thousands of students and inter- 
viewed administrators. 

According to Coleman, “the evidence is 
that private schools do produce better cog- 
nitive outcomes that public schools. When 
family background factors that predict 
achievement are controlled, students in 
both Catholic and other private schools are 
shown to achieve at a higher level than stu- 
dents in public schools.” 

In a warning that critics already have 
seized on, however, Coleman acknowledges 
that factors other than family background 
could affect achievement. 

“Coleman has mixed up cause and effect,” 
a critic said. “These kids are in Catholic 
schools because they have high scores. They 
don’t have high scores because they're in 
Catholic schools. This is not a minor prob- 
lem; it’s huge.” 

Also certain to provoke controversy is 
Coleman’s finding that “Catholic schools 
more nearly approximate the ‘common 
school’ ideal of American education than do 
public schools,” in that achievement levels 
of children with different backgrounds are 
more nearly alike in Catholic than in public 
schools. 

Coleman also challenges a major conten- 
tion of critics of tuition tax credits, who 
assert that the aid would intensify racial 
segregation. Coleman argues, on the basis of 
computer models, that there would be a 
slightly higher percentage of blacks and 
Hispanics in private schools after the first 
year of such aid than are there now. 

He argues that this would be constructive 
because the public sector is by far the most 
segregated” on a school-for-school basis. 
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In his analysis, Coleman concluded that 
individual private schools are less likely to 
be racially segregated than individual public 
schools, although public schools have a con- 
siderably higher percentage of black enroll- 
ment than Catholic schools nationally. 
Coleman reports that public and private 
schools now enroll about the same percent- 
ages of Hispanics.e 


FORMER MEMBER SUPPORTS 
LEGAL SERVICES 


HON. PAT WILLIAMS 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


è Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased to share 
with my colleagues a letter from a 
former Member of this body, Arnold 
Olsen, who writes of his support for 
the Legal Services Corporation. In ad- 
dition to being a former Member of 
this body, Mr. Olsen is in an ideal posi- 
tion to observe the Legal Services Cor- 
poration as he is the judge of the 
Second Judicial District of the State 
of Montana. He makes a good argu- 
ment by invoking the preamble of the 
U.S. Constitution where it states that 
one of the purposes of this great 
Union is to establish justice. The Legal 
Services Corporation has helped estab- 
lish a measure of justice, or at least 
access to the judicial system, for the 
people of our country who otherwise 
would not have it because of the ex- 
cessive costs. I commend him for his 
observations and hope my colleagues 
will take a minute to read his com- 
ments: 

DISTRICT COURT OF THE 

STATE oF MONTANA, 

Butte, Mont., March 27, 1981. 
Hon. PaT WILLIAMS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pat: As a member of the Judiciary, 
and presiding in the District Court of the 
Second Judicial District of the State of 
Montana, I would like to express my person- 
al and professional opinion in regard to 
House Bill 2506 relating to the Reauthoriza- 
tion of the Legal Services Corporation. 

It is my understanding the Corporation is 
operating under a $321 million appropri- 
ation for the year 1981, and I urge the 
Reauthorization of the Corporation, togeth- 
er with an appropriation in, at least, the 
area in which it is now funded, in order that 
the poor, the low income, and those families 
with earnings below poverty level may 
obtain legal counsel and receive the equal 
and just treatment to which they are, of 
right, entitled. 

The Legal Services Program has provided 
these individuals with able and competent 
legal counsel and has immeasurably assisted 
the court in the administration of justice. 
This is an extremely sensitive area, and 
their civil rights must be protected at all 
costs. Without counsel, such civil rights are 
jeopardized, endangered and violated. The 
program in my opinion has more than 
proven its worth; and, without it, funding 
from other sources would be impossible to 
obtain. 
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I believe that the legislation presently 
before Congress, dealing with the Reauthor- 
ization of the budgeting of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation is vital and essential, and I 
would appreciate your positive assistance to- 
wards the approval of such legislation. 

I sincerely hope that you will give positive 
effect to the Preamble of the Constitution 
of the United States. “We the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of 
America:“ by establishing justice for the 
poor who under on circumstances could 
afford to pay for it themselves. 

Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD OLSEN, 
District Jude. 


VIOLENCE 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the recent tragic events here in the 
Nation's Capital, I wish to share with 
my colleagues a timely letter from my 
constituent, Mr. Bert Jody, Jr., of Pa- 
ducah, Ky. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
following: 


The article by Mr. Kilpatrick strikes a re- 
sponsive chord on my part. I travel at times 
to Washington as well as to other cities in 
this country on business. I do not walk the 
streets of those cities, nor visit their attrac- 
tions, simply because I do not wish to be 
robbed, beaten, or possibly killed by some- 
one that Judge Bazelon might term “an un- 
fortunate product of his social environ- 
ment.” 

I am concerned with staying alive to sup- 
port my family. I am frightened for my 
daughter, a senior in college, who must go 
out alone to earn a living in some “war 
zone.” 

The mood of my friends and peers is turn- 
ing ugly. We are collectively fed up with 
paying the price in fear and innocent lives 
lost to street toughs and “crazies” like Steve 
Judy and Ted Bundy and then paying the 
price of endless appeals to maintain these 
killers on death row for years. 

The thought strikes me that if we did not 
permit tens of thousands of unskilled per- 
sons to enter this country, we would not be 
packing those same tens of thousands into 
slums to become desperate enough to 
commit acts of violence against society. 
Who knows, we might even lower the unem- 
ployment ratio. 

Frankly, the sociological excuses made for 
these animals do not interest me, I have 
abided by the laws of this country for fifty 
years. The question is, when is government, 
established to secure the rights of the law 
abiding, going to stop coddling the lawless 
and start protecting the innocent for real? 

I am like Mr. Kilpatrick. My heart doesn't 
bleed for them. I’ve been robbed. 

With best regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


Well said.e 


Bert Jopy, Jr. 
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REMARKS BY BETHLEHEM 
STEEL CORP. CHAIRMAN 
DONALD H. TRAUTLEIN 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


èe Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 30, I had the pleasure 
to serve as master of ceremonies for 
the annual Talus Rock Girl Scout 
Council dinner. We were honored to 
have as our speaker this year Donald 
H. Trautlein, chairman of the board of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Mr. Trautlein, in his remarks, made 
an extremely positive presentation of 
the role of Scouting in helping to pro- 
mote the role of women in today’s so- 
ciety. Mr. Trautlein said that while we 
know all citizens are not exactly equal, 
we do have equality of opportunity, 
and added: 

And that is what’s important about the 
women’s movement: not that women should 
succeed to positions that have been tradi- 
tionally dominated by men; not that women 
should leave the home and hearth in favor 
of careers; but rather that they should have 
equal opportunities to do so if they so 
choose. 

Girl Scouting can, and does—help to pre- 
pare young women for such opportunities. 
It helps by teaching them useful skills, by 
providing basic vocational training, and by 
helping them acquire the patterns of disci- 
plined thought that can serve them well 
throughout their lives. 


Mr. Trautlein went on to note that 


from his perspective with one of the 
Nation’s leading corporations that the 
outlook was excellent for women 
today choosing to develop careers in 
the business world. 


I can tell you that those prospects are im- 
measurably better today than they ever 
were in the past. For example, when I start- 
ed out in the accounting profession, there 
were very few trained woman accountants 
around. Not so today. In fact, we have about 
fifty women in accounting, supervisory, and 
administrative-type functions in Bethle- 
hem’s Accounting Department. 

After citing some statistics on the in- 
crease of women receiving Ph. D. de- 
grees and moving through medical, 
law, and graduate schools, he added: 

All the statistics add up to the same con- 
clusion: we are in the midst of a virtual rev- 
olution, a tide that is sweeping women into 
positions of importance, influence, and pres- 
tige that were hardly dreamed of only a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Trautlein added that he thought 
future job prospects were favorable 
for women, and added the formula he 
foresaw making those careers even 
more likely. 

There is no question about it. Women are 
making progress, and we want them to keep 
on making progress. We still have a long 
way to go, and I can assure you that we're 
far from satisfied. But there’s another prob- 
lem, and it’s pretty fundamental. I'm refer- 
ring to the fact that we can't hire women or 
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anybody else for jobs that they aren’t quali- 
fied to fill.* * * 

Here again, it comes down to a matter of 
direction and training early in life—in the 
family, in the schools, and in organizations 
such as girl scouting. That’s where girls 
need the kind of guidance that will expand 
their career horizons as women. 

I believe Mr. Trautlein's comments 
served very well to indicate the impor- 
tance of the Girl Scouts in the coming 
decade. I appreciated him joining us in 
Johnstown, and am very pleased to 
further distribute his excellent com- 
ments through these remarks.@ 


THE AGRICULTURAL MARKET- 
ING AGREEMENT ACT OF 1937 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation 
today to correct serious abuses in the 
Federal agricultural marketing pro- 
gram which artificially inflate food 
prices, undermine the competitive 
market system, injure consumers, and 
encourage the squandering of vital na- 
tional resources. I am very proud to 
have Congressman FRED RICHMOND, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing, Consumer Relations 
and Nutrition as a cosponsor of this 
bill. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 (7 U.S.C. 601 et seq.) 
establishes a program providing for 
the issuance of marketing orders with 
respect to numerous crops by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. These orders 
were designed to reduce the fluctuat- 
ing volume and price of certain crops 
during the uncertain years of the 
Great Depression. The benefits of this 
stabilization, it was believed, would 
accrue to both farmers—who would 
enjoy regularized prices—and consum- 
ers—who would benefit from the regu- 
lar availability of the product. 

But like so many well-intended Fed- 
eral programs, this one has gone awry. 
A program intended to support small 
farmers in many cases now protects 
large agricultural domination of the 
market. A system to benefit the public 
from major decisions excludes the 
public from major decisions which 
affect our pocketbooks and our health. 

The marketing orders have become a 
mass of intertwined Federal regula- 
tions and restrictions, frustrating the 
entrepreneur, assuring rather than 
preventing market capture. And this 
very system nourishes itself off still 
more consumer financing through the 
program of taxpayer subsidies to agri- 
cultural users. 

These were some of the findings of 
the Federal Trade Commission staff 
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report, “Agricultural Cooperatives” in 
1975. Like too many thoughtful stud- 
ies, this one has languished, its criti- 
cisms unpublicized and its recommen- 
dations ignored. Marketing orders, the 
report concluded, may: 

* * * generally overstimulate production, 
keep unnecessary numbers of growers in in- 
dustry, and protect inefficient operations by 
artificially inflating prices. Such economic 
costs may outweigh any advantages that 
orders may actually have (214-125) * *. 
Marketing orders do have potential and 
actual effects counter to consumers’ inter- 
ests * * *. Surely there should be considera- 
tion of alternative methods which would not 
so clearly lead to societal costs from the 
misallocation of resources. 


These warnings went unheeded by 
the Congress. And today, in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California, there are 
hundreds of thousands of tons of 
navel oranges rotting in the Sun or 
otherwise disposed of to keep them 
out of the supermarkets of this coun- 
try. As much as 25 percent of the crop 
may be withheld from consumers. 
This has occurred in the past. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1968, 58.1 percent of 
lemons were diverted from the domes- 
tie fresh fruit market, and during the 
1960's, 19.5 percent of the almond crop 
was kept from consumers. So, too, 
with 25 percent of Ocean Spray’s 1973 
cranberry crop, and 25 percent of the 
cling peach crop—81,000 tons—in 1976. 
While 1981 will be a bumper year for 
oranges, consumer prices will increase 
by 12 percent in the markets. The 
USDA reported in 1975 the marketing 
order program definitely inflated 
prices to consumers. 

Why is this unconscionable waste 
taking place? And why is the Federal 
Government, and particularly the De- 
partment of Agriculture, not only 
sanctioning this immoral destruction 
of food but contemplating legal action 
against private entrepreneurs who 
simply want to sell the food they have 
labored to grow? 

Again, the 1975 study provided the 
answer: Orders are used to engage in 
a form of price discrimination. The 
fresh market price is kept up by limit- 
ing supplies”. The effect of the orders 
is also to restrict entry to the agricul- 
tural market and extend monopolistic 
control of our food production. 

There is a pernicious aspect to this 
situation which is only now becoming 
appreciated, but which includes a tax- 
payer subsidy to growers which en- 
courages crop over production, and 
that is the provision of heavily subsi- 
dized irrigation water. 

Irrigation subsidies are another of 
those well-intended Federal programs 
identified by the Reagan administra- 
tion which is not doing what it is sup- 
posed to do. We thought we were un- 
derwriting the perpetuation of small, 
family farms in the United States; now 
we find that the taxpayers are really 
underwriting some of the largest agri- 
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business operations in the country 
with billions of dollars in taxpayers’ 
subsidies. Those subsidies, and the 
availability of water provided by those 
projects, have combined to encourage 
the planting of crops covered by mar- 
keting orders. More subsidies are one 
of the reasons there was a massive 
movement of orange growers into the 
Central Valley in California. 

So now we have growers who are 
using subsidized water—paid for by 
taxpayers—delivered through irriga- 
tion projects—paid for by taxpayers— 
to grow crops, a significant portion of 
which are periodically destroyed in 
order to inflate prices—paid for by 
taxpayers. 

And this system is justified as pre- 
serving the free enterprise system. 

My legislation would correct the 
worst abuses in the marketing order 
program. It would change the present 
system whereby an officer of the U.S. 
Government—the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—delgates authority to influ- 
ence the availability of food and 
market price to a group of people with 
a strong proprietary interests in the 
decisions they are making. 

Philisophically, I strongly object to 
this principle because the Government 
should not intrude into the private 
economic sphere solely for the pur- 
pose of enriching one class of citizens 
at the enormous financial expense of 
all others unless there is some over- 
whelming national interest. But in the 
case of marketing orders, those inter- 
ests—protecting small farmers against 


domination, preserving entry to farm- 
ing, assuring availability of a product 
to the consumer—are being under- 
mined rather than strengthened. 

I particularly object to the virtual 


exclusion of qualified consumer 
spokespersons from the marketing de- 
cisions. 

The consumer is affected by inflated 
prices. 

The consumer is affected by reduced 
product availability. 

The consumer is affected by the use 
of his tax money to underwrite this ir- 
rigation and crop marketing system. 

And yet the consumer is excluded 
from the decisionmaking process en- 
tirely under the current law. 

My bill would require that at least 
50 percent of the marketing boards ap- 
pointed by the Secretary be composed 
of consumers or representatives of 
consumer organizations. In addition, 
my bill would require a public hearing 
on any rule by the board when de- 
manded by one-third of the board in 
order to permit a thorough public 
notice and discussion of the proposal. 

I think it is very important to note 
the current exclusion of consumers 
from decisions by private interests 
acting in the name of, and with the 
power of Government. Except for a re- 
stricted procedural hearing at the time 
an order is promulgated, at which 
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anyone may appear, consumers are 
denied any standing regarding rules 
implementing the order, including 
weekly decision regarding the with- 
holding of the crop from the market. 

Consumers may not seek judicial 
review of these decisions, and under 
current regulations cannot participate 
in any modification of an order, rule 
or regulation. (7 CFR 900.1 et seq.) 

As the 9th circuit found in Rasmus- 
sen v. Hardin (461 F.2d 595, 9th Cir. 
1972): 

The whole scheme of the act is to raise 
the prices of agricultural products to, and 
keep them at, levels fixed by the Secretary, 
and to establish “orderly” marketing of 
them. Bluntly stated, that means, in part, 
marketing freed to a very large extent from 
price competition. It is arguable that the 
immediate, and possibly the longrun, inter- 
ests of consumers are contrary to these 
goals * * *. Nowhere in the act can we find 
an express provision for participation by 
consumers in any proceeding. We are con- 
vinced that this is no accident. 

It is time that Congress corrected 
that accident, whether intentional or 
not. This Congress cannot sanction an- 
ticonsumer actions by special inter- 
ests. 

My bill would also protect the small- 
er farmer by requiring that orders be 
approved by 66% percent of producers 
rather than by producers controlling 
66% percent of the crop. The current 
provisions permits a very large grower 
to act to the detriment of smaller 
farmers and perhaps to the detriment 
of the industry and the Nation as well. 

Lastly, my bill will require the Secre- 
tary to investigate methods for utiliz- 
ing the produce withheld from the 
market in both domestic and foreign 
food assistance programs. Surely there 
must be a better way to utilize the 
products of American agriculture than 
allowing millions of pounds of fruit 
and vegetables to be destroyed while 
millions of people throughout the 
world go hungry. Assuming that we do 
continue the process of withholding 
products from the market in some rea- 
soned manner, there is no reason that 
we should not attempt to establish a 
means for assuring that all available 
food is appropriately utilized. 

A small portion of the potentially 
consumable fruit which has been with- 
held from this year’s market has been 
donated to charitable groups, includ- 
ing the Community Food Coalition in 
my own district of Contra Costa 
County. But there are far more 
people, both in our own country and 
world-wide who could utilize a large 
portion of the nutritious food which 
currently is wasted because of the 
marketing order program. 

Mr. Speaker, my legislation is an 
effort to introduce a measure of bal- 
ance into the marketing order pro- 
gram—to consider the needs of mil- 
lions of consumers and taxpayers as 
well as serving the interests of farmers 
who profit from this program. This 
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balance is lacking in the program 
today, and as a result, the program 
strays far from sound policy. I would 
hope that the administration contin- 
ues its review of the marketing order 
system, and that the Congress will ad- 
dress this clear case of federal regula- 
tory intrusion into the free market 
system to the detriment of consum- 
ers. 


ADDRESS BY NTSB CHAIRMAN, 
JIM KING, ON GAS PIPELINE 
SAFETY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow morning, our Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee will begin 
hearings on gas and liquid petroleum 
pipeline safety. I believe that a recent 
address by Jim King, Chairman of the 
NTSB, to the Society of Gas Opera- 
tors, on this same subject is an excel- 
lent invitation to cooperation between 
Government and industry—an invita- 
tion, which if accepted, will speed the 
drive toward less Government regula- 
tion. Chairman King’s message is one 
which could apply to a number of in- 
dustries which feel burdened by regu- 
lation: 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT By JAMES B. KING, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


Thank you. 

I am delighted to be here tonight. I am 
particularly happy to be talking with you at 
a quiet time of your choosing rather than in 
the midst of a crisis. 

It is also undeniably a pleasure to be 
speaking to an organization that represents 
an industry proud of its commitment and 
accomplishments in the field of safety. Your 
industry, more than any other mode of 
transportation with which we work at the 
Safety Board, has consistently shown the 
most responsiveness to our suggestions for 
solving safety problems. 

And let me be clear about this. I'm not 
saying this now just to be a gracious guest. 
I've said it many times before, including 
congressional hearings. We are grateful for 
your willingness to tackle safety issues in a 
timely fashion. That, in turn, has meant 
that we have been encouraged to make rec- 
ommendations for safety corrections direct- 
ly to you—rather than to the Department of 
Transportation for a regulatory fix. The 
truth is that you can do it better and you 
can do it faster and that’s why I want to 
talk to you this afternoon about the current 
regulatory climate. 

Most of you are keenly aware of the Presi- 
dent’s temporary freeze on new regulations. 
While it may be too early for us to see any 
great effect yet, let me assure you there are 
already dramatic changes. The slowdown in 
regulation is reflected by the Federal Regis- 
ter, the document in which all regulatory 
actions must be published. During the last 
months of 1980, each day’s issue consisted 
of 2 or 3 volumes with 800 to 1200 pages of 
light reading. This month, we are seeing 
daily issues of the Federal Register just 
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over one hundred pages—a mere shadow of 
its former self. 

The regulatory freeze postponed new reg- 
ulatory actions for 60 days to provide time 
for reevaluating their importance and effect 
upon industry and the public. This action 
prevented hundreds of new regulations 
from taking effect as scheduled and post- 
poned additional hundreds of proposals 
which were ready for publication. 

A subsequent presidential order set the 
pattern for new regulation. Essentially, 
agencies must weight the costs against the 
expected benefits of their proposals. After 
they’ve done that, they are required to jus- 
tify why lower-cost alternatives, if any, were 
rejected. 

Further, regulatory agencies must now 
initiate reviews of existing regulations using 
the principles established for justifying new 
regulations. I have no doubt that you will 
see substantially less rulemaking activity by 
Federal agencies, except possibly actions to 
eliminate many existing regulations. 

This may be good news for many of you. 
It is also the reason why I view this as a 
period of opportunity and challenge. 

I am convinced that this new direction in 
Federal regulatory action carries with it cer- 
tain assumptions about industry’s future 
role. It certainly increases industry's respon- 
sibility to attain—and maintain—expected 
levels of public safety. Nevertheless, oppor- 
tunities for your industry to actively partici- 
pate in molding your future with respect to 
the federal regulations under which your 
operate, appear to be without bounds. 

As with many agencies, the Materials 
Transportation Bureau, will soon begin the 
mandated review of its existing regula- 
tions—those requirements under which you 
have operated for more than 10 years. This 
process will be now not only to the MTB, 
but also to your industry. I believe that this 
offers great opportunity for you to work 
with the MTB and provide practical direc- 
tion to its efforts. 

An early review of the existing regulations 
by the gas industry to identify those that 
increase costs without improving the safety 
of constructing, maintaining, or operating 
your facilities should be initiated promptly. 
Documentation of regulatory costs which 
produce no safety benefit, filed with a peti- 
tion for elimination, most likely would be 
accepted gratefully by the MTB. This would 
also serve to direct MTB's initial focus upon 
an area of needed relief. 
` During this early review of the regula- 
tions, your industry also should seek to 
identify those regulations which provide 
safety guidance to gas operators whose 
staffs are unable to make technical determi- 
nations about the safety benefits of these 
requirements. 

Your review should identify those regula- 
tions which provide guidance for actions 
reasonably necessary to achieve and main- 
tain safe operations and those determined 
essential for restricting the types and uses 
of materials in natural gas systems. 

To illustrate, I don’t believe that anyone 
in this room would advocate the discontinu- 
ance of standards for welding lengths of 
steel pipe together or standards for forming 
steel into pipe by welding. These standards 
were developed over many painstaking years 
of effort to eliminate a problem of consider- 
able magnitude in the 30's, 40's, and even 
into the 50’s. Continuance of welding re- 
quirements applicable to all of the industry 
is essential for numerous small gas oper- 
ations as a recommended, proven procedure 
for maintaining the progress accomplished 
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by industry. You have all but eliminated 
this essential procedure-as a cause of leaks 
or accidents. 

Another example of regulations which 
should be maintained is design criteria for 
plastic pipe. While changes to existing crite- 
ria may be desirable, continuance of criteria 
to guide the industry is essential. To your 
credit, the present requirements were estab- 
lished by your industry prior to the develop- 
ment of Federal regulations. This was done 
because technical data about the perform- 
ance of plastic materials under pressure 
over time was inadequate. While consider- 
able research and additional testing has 
been conducted which some believe may jus- 
tify relaxing the existing restrictions, there 
are still not sufficient data to predict the 
effect of pressure and time to the degree 
possible with steel. This is an area which 
you would not want individual experimenta- 
tion by some gas operators because the re- 
sults could reduce public acceptance of this 
material for use in gas distribution oper- 
ations and possibly inspire increased govern- 
ment requirements. 

Continued vigorous support of your policy 
of employing voluntary action to identify 
and correct safety problems and then moti- 
vating individual operators to implement 
corrective action is essential if reduced Fed- 
eral involvement is to continue beyond this 
Administration. The extent of your future 
freedom from Federal safety regulation is 
now in your hands. While past experience 
demonstrates that you have the ability and, 
more importantly, the desire to develop 
codes and guidelines, and to motivate most 
of your industry to adhere to your stand- 
ards, a major obstacle to your success is the 
lack of an effective means for collecting the 
types of leak and accident data required for 
identification of existing and emerging 
safety problems. 

Presently, the MTB collects data about 
gas industry leaks and accidents. The Safety 
Board, like the gas industry, knows that the 
types of data collected, as well as the proce- 
dures for collecting and analyzing these 
data, are woefully inadequate for safety 
problem identification. Recently, the Safety 
Board published two reports concerning 
uses of MTB's pipeline safety data system. 
One, a study on plastic pipe failures, pro- 
vided some limited insight into possible 
safety problems associated with the use of 
this material in gas distribution systems. 
The primary finding was that the types of 
data collected and the MTB’s management 
of this data failed to identify whether the 
types and frequency of plastic pipe failures 
yae significantly different from that of 
steel. 

The other study, an analysis of the uses of 
the pipeline safety data by the MTB, pro- 
vided the basis for what we hope will be a 
new data system for identifying and collect- 
ing the types of information that can be 
used for safety problem identification and 
compliance program management. I submit 
to you that this function properly belongs 
with the Federal government so that all 
matters affecting safety are in a central re- 
pository. This helps all of us. Additionally, I 
urge that your industry actively encourage 
the MTB to identify the types of data 
which should be collected by performing a 
data-use analysis. A properly structured 
data collection system operated by the fed- 
eral government would provide that missing 
element essential to your industry's future 
ability to operate in a reduced regulatory 
environment. 

Despite some obstacles I have cited, none 
of the new initiatives I am advocating 
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should be difficult to achieve. Your history 
has demonstrated that you can provide ef- 
fective leadership for improving the safety 
of gas operations. 

Prompt action by the gas industry to pro- 
vide its customers with an early warning 
about gas leaks lead to the universal intro- 
duction of odorants into distribution gas 
mains. More recent efforts resulted in 
standardizing the design and use of plastics 
for gas mains and services. Present efforts 
are stimulating increased emphasis on re- 
ducing excavation damage to gas pipelines. 

Nevertheless, I am sure that each of you 
well recognize that without some govern- 
mental involvement, there is no way that 
the industry can require that even the most 
obvious safety precautions be taken by all 
persons who operate gas distribution sys- 
tems. For instance, it is only in the last few 
years that many of the small gas operators 
(master meter if you will) such as trailer 
park owners, low-rent housing projects, and 
liquefied petroleum gas operators have 
made substantial safety improvements to 
their facilities. The challenge confronting 
the industry is to develop a process in which 
the benefits of government regulations can 
be effectively used to promote safe oper- 
ations throughout the industry. 


Within this new era of less regulation by 
government, there are several improve- 
ments toward which I hope you will be di- 
recting your efforts. New methods for pro- 
viding increased guidance and technical 
advice to small operators must be developed. 
An existing process and publication may 
offer substantial opportunity for early ac- 
complishment of this objective—the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Gas 
Piping Standards Committee and the Guide 
published by this Committee. While the 
present efforts of this Committee are direct- 
ed toward assisting gas operators to comply 
with Federal regulations, this activity could 
be quickly and easily redirected to develop 
practices required for safe operation. I am 
told that there have been efforts within this 
Committee to encourage the development of 
guidance beyond compliance with Federal 
regulations, but little has been accom- 
plished to date. With the present direction 
of Federal regulations, it appears the time 
may now be ripe for such work, and I for 
one encourage you to act on this matter at 
this time. 


The need for industry to participate in 
the development of an industrywide data-re- 
porting system has already been discussed. I 
want to emphasize that this is an area 
which should be promptly and vigorously 
pursued since much of your future success 
will depend upon this system. 

Development of a means to rapidly shut 
off the flow of gas resulting from ruptures 
in high pressure service lines should also be 
accomplished. Excess flow valves presently 
available appear to hold promise for accom- 
plishing this objective; but without industry 
support for these devices, many gas opera- 
tors will not install them, I am told. The 
Safety Board has advocated the develop- 
ment and installation of devices capable of 
detecting gas flows in excess of expected 
customer demands and upon detection of 
such conditions, closing off the flow of gas 
at or near the main. If you feel that existing 
devices are not adequate to accomplish this 
desirable objective, then do you think you 
have a responsibility to perform the testing 
and research necessary for development of a 
device capable of attaining this objective? If 
not, then you may find yourself in the posi- 
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tion of saying you were unwilling to act 
without federal intervention. 

And last, there are unquestionable eco- 
nomic and safety reasons for the industry to 
develop new programs and support effective 
existing programs capable of reducing exca- 
vation damage or underground gas facilities. 
Improvements in this area, more than any 
other, would favorably improve the gas in- 
dustry’s record for safety achievement. 

I urge you to take the lead in this new era 
of de-regulation and seize this opportunity 
to demonstrate your capability for effective 
leadership in the field of public safety. The 
regulatory pendulum now is swinging in a 
direction often urged by regulated indus- 
tries—away—but you should recognize that 
action by your industry is required to elimi- 
nate the impetus for the pendulum's rever- 
sal. Even if the government philosophy 
swings back in years to come, you'll be 
ahead of the game if you've used the time 
wisely to maintain your impressive track 
record for effective safety action without 
the need for a governmental “helping 
hand,” 

I would like to thank you for having me 
with you today and permitting me to have 
the honor to serve you at the Safety 
Board. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BALTASAR 
CORRADA ON THE ATTEMPT 
AGAINST THE LIFE OF PRESI- 
DENT REAGAN 


HON. BALTASAR CORRADA 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of deep outrage and dis- 
belief that I speak today on the at- 
tempt made on Monday, March 30, on 
the life of President Reagan. Once 
again our Nation has gone through a 
wrenching experience, one during 
which we must ask ourselves what 
makes our society so prone to violence. 
Why are we particularly susceptible to 
violent acts against our leaders when 
those same leaders are elected in a 
democratic process which is the envy 
of the rest of the world? It is sad that 
our efforts to preserve freedom in an 
open and democratic society should 
result in the abuse of that freedom by 
irresponsible elements in our midst. 

Mr. Speaker, I was in Puerto Rico 
when the first news reports came out 
on the attack on the life of the Presi- 
dent and as the rest of our fellow 
Americans, the people of Puerto Rico 
were outraged and perplexed at this 
senseless act. 

Puerto Ricans share the Nation’s 
pride in our democratic system which 
protects a person’s right to freedom of 
expression and beliefs and thus they 
join with all other Americans in de- 
ploring this despicable act against our 
President. For that is the strength and 
power of this great country; that once 
the democratic process has taken 
place, we stand united behind our 
President. We may disagree over some 
of the policies that he seeks to imple- 
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ment, but we stand firm in our sup- 
port of him as the duly elected-Presi- 
dent of our Nation. 

As information becomes available, it 
is clear that the assailant is a seriously 
disturbed young man. It is against this 
kind of irrational individuals that we 
are less protected. For in their imbal- 
anced psyche they transpose a person- 
al grievance to a public figure such as 
the President and then seek to con- 
front and destroy it. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with 
the President and also with Press Sec- 
retary Jim Brady, Secret Service 
Agent Timothy McCarthy, and Dis- 
trict Police Officer Thomas Dela- 
hanty. May God protect and speed 
them on to a complete and full recov- 
ery. And we should also make a prayer 
for our Nation; that as a result of this 
terrible experience we may gain in 
compassion, understanding and com- 
mitment to resolve our differences 
through debate and compromise, not 
through violence. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE REAGAN 
BUDGET—PART II 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1981 
@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the second part of a two- 
part series entitled “The Reagan 
Budget Fraud,” by Murray Rothbard 
published in the World Market Per- 


spective, March 19, 1981, issue. It is an 
excellent analysis by this Austrian 
economist and seems to put President 


Reagan’s proposals in perspective. 
Though one would desire the picture 
painted to be more attractive, the 
harsh realities of our future must be 
faced. 

I commend part two of the article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE REAGAN BupGET— 

Part II 
THE PRESIDENT EXPLAINS 

The President’s February 5 fireside chat 
to the nation, presaging his budget message, 
has won him the accolade of “good commu- 
nicator.” But it was something else: a typi- 
cal model of conservative economies, in its 
good and bad features. For the President 
began his talk with an excellent analysis of 
what is ailing the country; how the federal 
government has swollen like a cancer since 
the 1950s, how it has expanded out of con- 
trol, and how inflation has grown and the 
dollar shrunk as a result of the govern- 
ment's printing money to pay for its deficit. 
Reagan also showed how unemployment 
has increased along with inflation, and how 
high taxation has crippled our incentives to 
work, save and invest. 

OK, fine. But then what? What policy rec- 
ommendations flowed from Mr. Reagan's in- 
cisive analysis? Are we therefore supposed 
to slash and roll back Leviathan govern- 
ment, cut spending and taxes back at the 
very least to the levels of the 1950s? Are we 
even supposed to begin this task? No, 
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indeed. Typical of conservatives, the policy 
conclusions seem to bear no relation what- 
ever to the analysis. Instead, gears are sud- 
denly shifted, and now we are supposed only 
to lower the rate of increase of government 
spending. Budget cuts, Mr. Reagan assured 
us, would not “reduce total government 
spending to a lower level than was spent the 
year before.” Instead, “the budgets will in- 
crease as our population increases and each 
year we'll see spending increases to match 
that growth.” 

But this is a feeble justification indeed for 
the betrayal of Reagan's own insight, for 
his failure to match the analysis of what 
has gone wrong. In the first place, as 
Reagan himself said in the early part of his 
speech, our population has only increased 
23 percent since 1960 while the federal 
budget has grown by 528 percent. So why 
not at least roll back federal spending to the 
1960 level adjusted by population growth? 
Secondly, the 1982 Reagan budget rises by 
6.1 percent. Is Mr. Reagan claiming that the 
U.S. population will be increasing by that 
much in one year? (Annual rate of popula- 
tion growth is now about 1.0 percent per 
year.) 

The unspoken but real argument for these 
increases is that federal spending must rise 
to keep up with inflation, so that spending 
will be maintained in real terms. But since 
the spending of the American public is not 
indexed for inflation, why should the feder- 
al government reap this advantage? Espe- 
cially when government is itself the cause of 
inflation? In fact, a sharp and real cut in 
federal spending will give the government, 
at long last, an incentive not to inflate: for 
higher prices will cut into the real spending 
of every federal agency. But that, alas, is 
not to be under Mr. Reagan. 


IGNORING MONEY 


Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of all 
the flim-flam and ballyhoo about the 
Reagan program is the lack of attention to 
what the President himself has admitted to 
be the cause of inflation: the government's 
printing of money. Yet, money creation and 
the Federal Reserve as its creator have been 
almost ignored. In his State of the Union 
Message, Mr. Reagan spoke vaguely about 
“consulting regularly” with the Fed, making 
the Fed’s “job easier in reducing monetary 
growth,” and achieving “stable and moder- 
ate growth patterns in the money supply.” 

None of this, however, is good enough by 
a long shot. For one thing, the man who 
continues as chairman of the Fed with Rea- 
gan’s blessing, Paul Volcker, has achieved 
neither stable nor slow monetary growth so 
far. Ever since Volcker pledged stable and 
slow growth in October 1979, Federal Re- 
serve actions, and the resulting money 
supply, have been unprecedentedly erratic 
and volatile. 

More important, the Reagan program of 
gradually reducing the rate of money 
growth until a moderate“ level is achieved 
is not going to work. Gradualism won't 
work, now less than ever. Gradualism has 
helped wreck the Thatcher policies in Great 
Britain. : 

Gradualism won't work for two vital rea- 
sons, First, because any cessation of mone- 
tary growth, gradual or sudden, will inevita- 
bly bring about a recession. A recession is 
painful but necessary to eliminate the grave 
distortions of investment and production 
brought about by the inflationary boom. It 
is important for the recession to be deep 
enough, and to be over quickly. If the 
brakes are slammed on, and the government 
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interferes no longer, then the recession will 
be deep enough to be cleansing but over so 
swiftly that little pain will be suffered in 
the process. But President Reagan has 
adopted Milton Friedman’s Pollyanna 
theory that recession can be totally avoided 
if the growth of the money supply is re- 
duced only in tiny, gradual amounts. Gradu- 
al reduction of money growth will either be 
so gradual that nothing will happen and in- 
flation will bubble along merrily, or else a 
recession will come that is not deep or 
cleansing enough but will be prolonged in- 
definitely. We will have the worst of both 
worlds, as we had partially in the recession 
of 1973-75. 

But we are not being prepared for reces- 
sion in the Reagan program, and so its un- 
expected onset is bound to drive the Admin- 
istration back into volatile monetary expan- 
sion, to the accompanying jeers of all non- 
conservatives. 

Secondly, the time is past for gradualism, 
even if it could have worked earlier. For, in 
the past two decades, the public has woken 
up: we all realize that inflation will continue 
permanently, and so we all accelerate our 
purchases to try and stay ahead of inflation. 
These “inflationary expectations” fuel in- 
flation beyond the rate of monetary in- 
crease. Fifteen or twenty years ago the 
public did not expect inflation deep in its 
bones. But now we do, and therefore the 
market does; and hence gradualism is 
simply not enough. No one is going to pay 
attention to honeyed promises, theories and 
jawboning; only the slamming on of the 
monetary brakes, permanently and not just 
for a few months, will do the job of revers- 
ing monetary expectations and stopping in- 
flation. 

But the Reagan program shows no sign of 
tackling the problem of money or inflation. 
To stop inflation now, with our inflationary 
expectations, the government must stop its 
own inflating of money, period, and must do 
so in such a way as to make its new-found 
policy credible. But to stop printing money, 
and to make itself credible, it must engage 
in fundamental reform of itself: first, by 
getting Congress to pass a law ordering the 
Federal Reserve to buy no more assets ever 
again, and to repeal the notorious Monetary 
Contol Act which provides for inflationary 
lowering of bank reserve requirements. In- 
stead, Congress must freeze reserve require- 
ments permanently at present levels. But 
more than that: a fundamental reform 
means stopping the Fed from resuming its 
inflationary course, which at the least 
means a return to the gold standard, so that 
money is a market commodity again rather 
than pieces of paper that can be multiplied 
ad infinitum by the federal government. 

Nothing less will work, but there is noth- 
ing of this in the Reagan program. 


FOOLING THE PUBLIC 


The true nature of the Reagan program is 
discernable behind the ballyhoo. The Ad- 
ministration hopes to escape the really hard 
choices: to avoid genuine budget cuts, tax 
cuts, slamming on the money brakes or 
going back to a commodity money. It hopes 
to achieve an end to inflation by acting as if 
all these things were being done. The point 
of the Reagan program is to fool the public 
and the market; if we are successfully 
conned, the Reagan people hope inflation- 
ary expectations will disappear, and infla- 
tion will indeed be moderated. The success 
of the Reagan plan is grounded in wholesale 
deception. 

So far the con seems to have worked, tem- 
porarily at least, among my friends and col- 
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leagues in the hard-money, free-market 
movement, most of whom seem to have 
turned into a self-appointed cheering squad 
for the Reagan Administration. People who 
should know better are hailing Reagan's 
“disinflationary psychological impact,” the 
“favorable economic climate” he will bring, 
and the campaign promises the President is 
supposed to have kept. James Sinclair as- 
serts that “Reagan, Regan and Volcker have 
been saying exactly the right things, which 
are exactly the wrong things for gold,” and 
my old friend Dr. Mark Skousen persists in 
claiming significant future reductions in in- 
flation and “improvements in the economic 
climate.” 

Reagan may well be saying the right 
things, but, in the manner of politicians ev- 
erywhere, he is doing the wrong ones. The 
market might be fooled for a few months, 
but it has been burned too long and too 
often by politicians not to be deeply and 
healthily skeptical. Very soon the facts will 
triumph over hype and hoopla. Even the 
Reagan Administration projects a $45 bil- 
lion deficit for next year, and if history is 
any guide, it will really be a lot higher. How 
does the Administration expect to finance 
it? If by selling bonds to the public, interest 
rates will be pushed to all-time highs, pri- 
vate investments will be crowded out of the 
capital market, and a steep recession will 
arrive at the same time as continuing infla- 
tion. We will suffer from the Thatcher syn- 
drome of accelerating government spending 
while chronic recession and unemployment 
hit the private sector. If the deficit is fi- 
nanced by new reserves created by the 
Fed—surely the most likely scenario—then 
the money supply and inflation will acceler- 
ate still more. 

The bottom line is that the Reagan pro- 
gram is all talk and no action. In short 
order, the market will discover this, will re- 
alize that all we are getting is retread 
Nixon-Ford economics, and inflation will 
resume its accelerating course. The interest- 
ing question is: will my friends in the hard- 
money movement wake up before, or later 
than, the market?@ 


COMMONSENSE ON EL 
SALVADOR 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee for the Free World, a dis- 
tinguished group of intellectual and 
religious leaders has recently shown 
its support for the policy of President 
Reagan toward El Salvador. At a time 
when emotionalism, ignorance, politi- 
cal hysteria, and ideological opportun- 
ism seem to be getting front-page at- 
tention concerning El Salvador, it is 
good to know that commonsense—and 
common decency—still have a place in 
analysis of our foreign policy. 

At this point I wish to insert into the 
ReEcorp the full page statement of the 
Committee for the Free World, as it 
appeared in the New York Times, 
Monday, April 6, 1981. 


April 6, 1981 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1981] 


We—A GROUP OF INTELLECTUALS AND RELI- 
GIOUS LEADERS—APPLAUD AMERICAN POLICY 
IN EL SALVADOR. 


In what the State Department accurately 
describes as “a textbook case of indirect 
armed aggression by Communist powers,” 
El Salvador has been under military attack 
by a coalition of guerrilla groups whose abil- 
ity to wage war depends on weapons sup- 
plied by the Soviet Union through such 
client states as Cuba, Nicaragua, Vietnam, 
and others. 

That these guerrillas, dominated by the 
Salvadoran Communist party and other 
Marxist-Leninist factions, should be getting 
weapons from the Soviet bloc is not surpris- 
ing. If they succeed in taking over El Salva- 
dor, another country in this hemisphere 
would be added to Cuba and Nicaragua as 
instruments of the further expansion of the 
burgeoning Soviet empire. Nicaragua, for 
example, is among the few countries to have 
acquiesced in the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, and Cuban troops have been 
used in Africa and the Middle East to serve 
in the coming to power of parties subservi- 
ent to the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the Soviet bloc has been 
pouring arms into the arsenals of the guer- 
rillas in El Salvador is, then, not surprising. 
What is surprising is the support the guer- 
rillas have received from liberals and social- 
ists both in the United States and abroad. 

These non-Communist apologists for the 
guerrillas tell us—and themselves—that the 
war in El Salvador is caused by intolerable 
local conditions and not by outside interven- 
tion. Yet the government in El Salvador, 
backed and encouraged by the United 
States, has been working to improve those 
conditions, It has inaugurated a program of 
land reform so extensive that the extreme 
Right has turned against it with as much 
murderous vehemence as the extreme Left. 
Without intervention by the Soviet bloc 
there would be less violence and a better 
chance for the reforms to take hold, as well 
as for the present government to bring the 
anti-democratic Right under control. 
Indeed, we believe that only American pro- 
tection, and aid, will make it possible for the 
Salvadorans now to create their own free 
and stable society, secure against depreda- 
tions of both Left and Right. 

The apologists also tell us, and them- 
selves, that the insurgents are supported by 
the people of El Salvador. Yet the failure of 
the most recent military offensive launched 
by the guerrillas is acknowledged even by 
their allies in Cuba and Nicaragua to mean 
that they have not succeeded in enlisting 
popular support. 

The apologists also tell us, and them- 
selves, that by opposing the guerrillas the 
United States is aligning itself with the 
forces of “right-wing repression” and 
against the forces of “progressive change.” 
Yet it is the government of El Salvador that 
today represents progressive change. As for 
the guerrillas, similar movements which 
have come to power in Cuba, Vietnam, and 
Cambodia have brought not “progressive 
change” but totalitarian regimes far more 
repressive than even the most repressive of 
the regimes they have replaced. Moreover, 
being so much more ruthless in dealing with 
opposition than those earlier regimes, they 
are much less likely to be liberalized. Nor 
are they likely to be overthrown in their 
turn by movements genuinely seeking great- 
er democratization and more protection for 
human rights. 
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Finally, the apologists tell us, and them- 
selves, that “another Vietnam” is in the 
making in El Salvador. Yet there is little 
likelihood that American military and eco- 
nomic aid to the government in El Salvador 
will lead either to the commitment of large 
numbers of American troops or to a defeat 
of the forces we are trying to help. 

There is, however, a sense in which El Sal- 
vador could become another Vietnam. If we 
abdicate and allow the Soviet bloc to force a 
Communist regime into existence there, El 
Salvador will suffer the same hideous fate 
that has befallen Vietnam since that coun- 
try was unified under totalitarian Commu- 
nist rule: a new Gulag, thousands upon 
thousands of refugees driven into the sea, 
the destruction of any hope for future liber- 
alization, and the creation of another armed 
instrument of Soviet imperialism. 

Because the United States has a vital 
stake not only in holding the line against 
Soviet expansionism and the totalitarian 
horrors that follow in its train but also in 
helping the Salvadoran government to 
strengthen democratic institutions through 
free elections and further land reform, we 
deplore the misguided support being given 
by non-Communists to the forces opposing 
these aims. We applaud the determination 
of the United States government to assist 
the government of El Salvador which is 
working, against armed opposition, to build 
a more stable and equitable society and 
thereby add to the sum of freedom in the 
world. 


CONTINUING WORDS FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
vital to the future of U.S. foreign 
policy that we continue to study the 
past to learn from our successes and 
our mistakes. 

I want to share with the Members a 
column written by Mr. William F. 
Buckley, Jr., which reminds us of some 
valuable lessons to keep in mind about 
Vietnam: 


Vietnam's GULAG Is Too FAMILIAR To 
ABSORB 


The New York Times has shown courage 
and integrity in publishing an article (“A 
Lament for Vietnam,” New York Times 
Magazine, March 29) by a South Vietnam- 
ese (Doan Van Toai) now affiliated with 
Tufts University, where he is writing a book 
about his experiences. They are illuminat- 
ing, and tragic. 

Toai was a South Vietnamese dissident— 
one of those Vietnamese the American 
peace movement cheered along as they de- 
plored American intervention in Vietnam, 
denounced the regime of President Thieu 
and confidently urged their countrymen to 
cooperate with the insurgents and the liber- 
ating armies of Ho Chi Minh, secure in the 
knowledge that when Western forces were 
finally extruded, peace, freedom, democracy 
and harmony would come again, after 300 
years, to Indochina. 

When the North Vietnamese tanks rolled 
in, Toai was a member of the cheering sec- 
tion and because he had had banking expe- 
rience, was assigned the job of helping to 
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expropriate “all private property.” Surely 
you don’t mean ali private property, he 
asked. Surely you mean only the property 
of those who cooperated with Thieu and the 
Americans, and those who got rich off the 
war? 


NOT THE METROPOLITAN CLUB 


When he was directed to confiscate the 
land even of indigent peasants he balked, 
and resigned from the Communist Party. 
He did not know that resigning from the 
Communist Party in a Communist country 
is different from resigning from the Metro- 
politan Club. 

So: the old, hauntingly familiar story— 
how many tales of Gulag can we absorb? 
Albert Jay Nock once wrote that the diffi- 
culty with pornography is that copulative 
fancies are finite. So, really, are tales of tor- 
ture. I give, therefore, only the first three 
sentences of his account of his ordeal. 
“When I was arrested, I was thrown into a 
3-foot-by-6-foot cell with my left hand 
chained to my right foot and my right hand 
chained to my left foot. My food was rice 
mixed with sand. When I complained about 
the sand, the guards explained that sand is 
added to the rice to remind prisoners of 
their crimes.” You can take it from there. 

Or, you can go the macro route. How 
many political prisoners like Toai are there 
today in South Vietnam? The State Depart- 
ment estimates 150,000 to 200,000. Vietnam- 
ese refugees estimate one million. A recent 
Moscow-trained defector, an academic who 
served as a director of a technical school, 
says “at least 700,000.” In 1977, Hanoi insist- 
ed that the figure was (a mere) 50,000. But 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong said, in the 
magazine Paris Match in 1978, “In over 
three years, I released more than 1 million 
prisoners from the camps.” Toai comments: 
“One wonders how it is possible to release 
more than a million after having arrested 
only 50,000.” 

One wonders about other things. The fig- 
ures quoted above, to convey reality to 
Americans, should be multiplied by 10 for 
comparison. If you take the figures of the 
defecting intellectual, which lie at roughly 
midpoint between the refugees’ figures and 
the State Department’s, you have the equiv- 
alent of 7 million Americans in concentra- 
tion camps. 

Had enough? 

Not Toai. He doesn’t understand Ameri- 
can apathy now, contrasted with American 
excitement when the (relatively) trivial der- 
elictions of Thieu (fighting a civil war) were 
exposed. He finds little interest, in America, 
in the ideological thoroughness of the Viet- 
namese revolution, very little curiosity 
about the utter disappearance of Vietnam- 
ese sovereignty. Such is their vassalage to 
the Soviet Union that a national struggle 
for liberation from foreign control is sym- 
bolized by the dirge composed by the new 
poet laureate To Huu, president of the 
Communist Party Committee of Culture, 
who celebrates the anniversary of Stalin’s 
death with the words: 

Oh, Stalin! Oh, Stalin! 

The love I bear my father, my mother, my 
wife, myself. 

It’s nothing beside the love 

I bear for you. 

Oh, Stalin! Oh, Stalin! 

What remains of the earth and of the sky! 

Now that you are dead. 

I don’t know about the earth and the sky, 
but can infer that much has happened to 
Vietnamese poetry since the fall of Saigon, 
but not much—Joan Baez and a few of her 
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companions being notable exceptions—by 
way of expiation from Americans who 
backed the positions of Doan Van Toai the 
innocent, and fortunately were spared the 
vicissitudes of his re- education. 


THE PEOPLE RESPOND—PART IV 
HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a statement which exemplifies 
the concern people are feeling over 
the proposed budget cuts. President 
Reagan’s economic plan would not 
affect every segment of this society 
equally; minorities and the poor would 
have to shoulder the greatest suffer- 
ing while businesses and the rich 
would be favored disproportionately. 
As part of my continuing crusade 
against the inequities in the proposed 
economic plan, I am inserting today’s 
statement to show that there are still 
citizens who are concerned over the 
impact of this plan. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF La Raza, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1981. 

Hon, ROBERT GARCIA, 

House of Representatives, Cannon House 

Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Garcta: On behalf of the Na- 
tional Council of La Raza (NCLR), I would 
like to bring to your attention our concerns 
regarding the Reagan Administration’s eco- 
nomic proposals. NCLR is one of the largest 
Hispanic constituency-based organizations 
in the country, with more then 125 affili- 
ated community organizations representing 
more than one million Hispanic Americans. 

Our communities are greatly concerned 
about the budget cuts proposed by the Ad- 
ministration because many of these cuts will 
most severely affect or totally eliminate 
“opportunity-creating” programs while pre- 
serving some “dependency-producing” pro- 
grams. Sixty percent of the proposed cuts 
will affect poor people. 

The National Council of La Raza supports 
continuation of critical assistance programs 
such as public assistance and Food Stamps, 
and reformation of these programs to de- 
crease their tendency to institutionalize de- 
pendency. But we are even more gravely 
concerned about cuts in critical opportuni- 
ty-creating programs. Many of these pro- 
grams will not just be cut back, they will be 
eliminated. These programs provide means 
by which low- and moderate-income Ameri- 
cans can improve their own status and 
strengthen their communities—programs 
like the Neighborhood Self-Help Develop- 
ment Program of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD), like the 
Legal Services Corporation, and like certain 
economic development efforts of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, the 
Farmers Home Administration, and the 
Community Services Administration. The 
critical employment and training programs 
of the Department of Labor, authorized 
under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) and the Youth Em- 
ployment Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) now are also threatened. 
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Experience has also taught us to fear the 
concept of “block grants,” with no target- 
ing, no set-asides, no requirements that pro- 
grams meeting essential human needs be 
continued. Without a mandate that services 
be targeted to those with the greatest 
need—low-income, disadvantaged, and mi- 
nority Americans—the states may well use 
these block grants to replace other federal 
funds no longer available. Moreover, politi- 
cal constituencies more powerful than the 
poor are all too likely to receive primary 
consideration. Finally, subcontracts to com- 
munity- based organizations—groups com- 
mitted to meeting the needs of their local 
residents, and uniquely capable of reaching 
minority and low-income target groups— 
appear likely to decrease drastically. 

These are not unwarranted fears. Studies 
of HUD’s Community Development Block 
Grant programs and of the CETA programs 
operated by state and local governments 
greatly concern us. These studies show that 
the shift from “categorical” programs to 
block grant programs has resulted in a sig- 
nificant decrease in services to the poor, to 
minorities, and to the chronically unem- 
ployed. 

It is now clear that low- and moderate- 
income people, including most Hispanics, 
will suffer disproportionately should these 
proposed cuts become a reality. For these 
reasons, the National Council of La Raza 
urges your opposition to the proposed 
across-the-board budget cuts. Let cuts be 
made equitably, and let tax cuts be designed 
not to favor only those with the highest in- 
comes. Federal funds must be targeted to 
those with the greatest need, and must pro- 
tect those who rely on federal intervention 
due to their lack of political power. Critical 
opportunity-creating programs should be 
expanded, not reduced, so that dependency 
will not increase. Unless this is done, we can 
only foresee significant increases in the 
number of Amercians requiring public as- 
sistance and other dependency producing 
services. 

The National Council of La Raza urges 
you to support alternative methods of con- 
trolling unnecessary government costs. 
without abrogating the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to protect the rights 
of, and encourage opportunities for, the 
poor, the minority, and the disadvantaged. 

We further urge you to oppose the 
Reagan Administration’s block grant pro- 
posal because it will not target funds to 
those in greatest need as efficiently as exist- 
ing categorical programs. 

These proposed cuts are expecially dis- 
turbing at a time when the defense budget 
is increasing. Our concern for national secu- 
rity is no less than the Administration’s. 
But it is time for our allies, some of whom 
now enjoy a higher standard of living than 
the U.S., assume more of our common de- 
fense burden. 

Both a balanced budget and an increase in 
military capability can be achieved. Alterna- 
tive approaches can be used, such as: 

Implementation of General Accounting 
Office (GAO) recommendations which 
could save $4 billion in the Department of 
Defense's operating costs; 

Implementation of another GAO report 
recommendation for saving $14 billion 
throughout the federal sector by imple- 
menting better management procedures; 

Development of new sources of energy in 
order to reduce America’s dependency on 
foreign oil, which is a chief cause of infla- 
tion; 

Containment of hospital costs; 
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Medicare approval of generic rather than 
prescription drugs; 

Readjustment of the Consumer Price 
Index and Cost of Living Adjustments to 
ee accurately reflect today’s living condi- 
tions; 

Reduction or elimination of certain tax 
expenditures, such as the oil depletion al- 
lowance and the interest exemption on in- 
dustrial development bonds; 

Reformation of pension plans; and 

Collection of unpaid taxes on dividends 
and savings accounts. 

The Hispanic community has already sac- 
rificed for too long. We have the lowest 
level of educational attainment in the 
nation, a higher-than-average unemploy- 
ment and poverty level, and in some states 
the highest incidence of housing discrimina- 
tion. 

We urge you to carefully analyze the pro- 
posed remedy for our economic ills. The 
medicine may be worse than the disease. 

Your very truly, 
RAUL YZAGUIRRE, 
President. 


EL SALVADOR—316 TO 6 
HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues might be interested to 
know that during February and March 
my mail ran 316 to 6 against U.S. mili- 
tary aid to El Salvador. 


NEEDY VERSUS THE TRULY 
NEEDY 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, thank 
you for allowing me to address my col- 
leagues about the inherent misleading 
Reagan administration rhetoric about 
assistance for the “truly needy.” This 
term has become a code word for the 
Reagan budget cuts and movement to 
promote them. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that this par- 
ticular code is designed to cloud the 
potentially devastating impact of 
budget cuts to the poor and the disad- 
vantaged in this Nation. Accordingly, 
it is our responsibility to unmask and 
decipher this and other code words 
before we give the budget any consid- 
eration. 

The rhetoric of the Reagan adminis- 
tration is that the President’s pro- 
posed budget cuts, especially those to 
the various social programs, will not 
hurt those who are truly needy but 
only those who incorrectly are labeled 
currently as needy but who really are 
not. Such a position from this Nation’s 
Chief Executive is irresponsible and 
potentially dangerous. Further, it 
shows a lack of vision and insensitivity 
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to the human conditions outside the 
purview of the White House. 

Embedded in this position is the illu- 
sion that the many Americans who 
currently receive benefits from Fed- 
eral social programs, those who will be 
the victims of the President’s budget 
ax, are not needy. 

Mr. Speaker, this cold and remote 
stance will affect human beings, who 
although employed, need Federal as- 
sistance to survive. Since they are a 
part of this Nation, they are entitled 
to assistance from their Government. 

Mr. Speaker, while officials at the 
White House are preoccupied with the 
lipservice on how the truly needy will 
not be hurt and how it is necessary to 
cut out waste, fraud, and abuse in Fed- 
eral programs, who will take care of 
the working mother who cannot feed 
her school-age children because the 
school lunch program has been 
slashed? What will happen to the low- 
income family of four who have 
shrinking buying power because of in- 
flation when they have to go to the 
grocery store? And, Mr. Speaker, who 
will aid the sick who happen to be 
poor when they have to suffer because 
medical assistance has been eliminated 
for them? 

Mr. Speaker, hunger, sickness, and 
injustice has no respect for superficial 
delineations such as the truly needy. 
Similarly, there is no such thing as 
being somewhat needy or quasi-needy. 
All of the people needing assistance, 
can be called as Mr. Reagan phrases it 
“truly needy.” But, if Mr. Reagan has 
his way, there will be no assistance or 
safety net for these Americans from 
their own Government. This is wrong. 

So that my colleagues will not blind- 
ly accept the Reagan propoganda 
about the truly needy, I would like to 
enter an article in the Record written 
by Mr. W. Shepherdson Abell. In that 
article, Mr. Abell discusses the prob- 
lems of the needy and those persons 
who the President would cast aside as 
not being entitled to Federal assist- 
ance. 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Star, Mar. 15, 1981] 
A Day IN THE LIFE OF THE “TRULY NEEDY” 
A new phrase, the “truly needy,” has 

crept into the political vernacular. If the 
phrase is not redundant—what does it mean 
to be “needy,” but not “truly” needy?—it is 
deceptive. 

For it implies that there are large num- 
bers of people presently receiving welfare, 
food stamps, medical assistance and other 
benefits who are called needy (presumably 
by softhearted bureaucrats), but who really 
are not. And it further suggests that the 
Stockman budget cuts won't hurt those who 
are “truly” needy. It would be exceedingly 
convenient if these notions were right. I be- 
lieve that both are dangerously wrong. 

Perhaps it all depends on definitions. I 
note that a senior administration official 
(who, for reasons that will readily become 
apparent, declined to be named) was asked 
by a reporter a couple of weeks ago to 
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define “truly needy,” and answered that a 
“working definition” was someone who 
“would not survive without government as- 
sistance." I would like to think that he was 
speaking figuratively, that you could qualify 
for the Reagan welfare program even if you 
couldn’t prove that you would die next week 
if the check arrived late. But just what did 
he have in mind? Who is “truly needy”? 
Where do you draw the line? 

We have at least a tentative answer to 
that question in the State of Maryland, as a 
result of the work of the 1979 Governor's 
Commission on Welfare Grants, which I was 
privileged to chair. Our task was simple: to 
try to fix the cost of maintaining a mini- 
mum decent standard of living in Maryland. 

Our studies indicated that a family of 
three, consisting of a mother and two young 
children (the most typical size and composi- 
tion of a welfare family in our state) would 
find it impossible to manage a minimally 
decent life on less than about $470 per 
month—assuming the family received the 
maximum allotment of food stamps ($37 for 
a family at that income level) and full Med- 
icaid benefits. That was in October 1979. 

You might be interested in knowing what 
the Commission (which consisted of a 
school teacher, two businessmen, two bank- 
ers, two lawyers, a doctor, and a realtor, not 
exactly a group of mushy-headed liberals) 
thought should go into a minimal standard 
of living. We used the Thrifty Food Plan, 
which the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
says is the rock-bottom food budget for a 
nutritionally adequate diet: $163 per month 
for our family of three, (Some food experts 
at USDA say this food budget cannot pro- 
vide an adequate diet for anyone but a 
trained nutritionist, but we opted for it 
anyway.) 

Rent, including heat and electricity, was 
set at $197. We made no allowance for a car, 
of course, but did allow each family member 
one public transportation ride per week. We 
cut virtually all clothing repair and clean- 
ing, reading materials, recreation, tobacco, 
alcohol, allowances, life insurance, birthday 
or Christmas gifts. We excluded nearly all 
medical costs as they could be covered by 
Medicaid. 

You can see why we felt we arrived at a 
bare bones budget. The state government 
recently estimated that the figures should 
be increased by about 16 per cent to allow 
for the rise in costs of the component items 
from 1979 to 1981; that would bring the 
need level to about $40 per month for a 
family of three, assuming full food stamp 
and medical benefits. , 

Before the administration and the Con- 
gress put their collective axe to the nation’s 
social programs, they might do well to con- 
sider these facts: (1) the present welfare 
check of $270 furnished by the State of 
Maryland to our hypothetical family goes 
only half way toward meeting that mini- 
mum cash requirement; and (2) in Maryland 
alone, there are at least 30,000 people in 
family units whose monthly income, togeth- 
er with food stamps and Medicaid, leaves 
them below the standard of living, 
but who do not qu for welfare under ex- 
isting standards. 

The key point is that, if our assessment of 
need is a fair one, family of three with 
less than $540 per month to live on is needy, 
even if it receives the maximum in food 
stamps and free medical care. (Dissenters 
are invited to point out the “fat” parts in 
our monthly budget.) 

But let’s suppose we were too liberal— 
about 10 per cent high. Let's peg the level of 
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need for a family of three at $500 per 
month. Would any of the Reagan cuts 
affect a family at this level? 
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You bet they would. Welfare reductions 
would affect this family—especially if it 
happened to have, say, a high school senior 
aged 18. The proposed cap on Medicaid will 
either make such a family in Maryland alto- 
gether ineligible for the program, or reduce 
covered services (which would have to be 
paid out of some source such as the month- 
ly food budget), or both. Cuts in the food 
stamp allotments and some other proposed 
“adjustments” would almost literally take 
food out of this family’s mouths. So would 
school lunch cutbacks. 


So when we talk of trimming waste from 
these programs, let us not be under any illu- 
sions. There is waste, to be sure, and eligibil- 
ity limits for some programs may be too 
high. 


The Reagan proposals would trim benefits 
for many who undoubtedly can survive 
without them. But the proposed cuts would 
also reduce benefits to many people who 
desperately need them. 


We are not just talking about surfers in 
California who use food stamps to buy beer 
and wine (by the way, someone had better 
tell the “senior officials” to stop using that 
one: by law, food stamps cannot be re- 
deemed for beer or wine). Nor are we talk- 
ing about strong men who would rather loaf 
and drive Cadillacs than work (I don’t know 
about other states, but the vast majority of 
Marylanders on welfare are women and chil- 
dren, and hardly any of them drive cars; it 
is pretty hard to make the payments on 
$270 per month). 


Many of these cuts would hit people who 
clearly are in need. As for those cuts which 
take from recipients who are not “truly 
needy,” you might expect to hear the ad- 
ministration propose to use the savings 
from those reductions to increase benefits 
to the truly needy. You don’t; no Robin 
Hoods here. 


So, Mr. President and Mr. Stockman, 
please be candid and clear about what is 
being proposed. There is a respectable case 
to be made for drastic budget cuts. There is 
a case to be made for structuring those cuts 
to affect a wide range of programs. 


If you must, tell the poor that the country 
cannot afford to pay as much as it has in 
the past for their benefits. Tell them that 
the programs need to be simplified, that eli- 
gibility has to be tightened. Tell them that 
it is sounder policy to cut back now, so that 
everyone—including themselves—will be 
more prosperous in the future. 


Just don’t tell them they aren’t “needy.” 

I have a recurrent fantasy, which is that, 
by some miracle of modern, technology, 
David Stockman were suddenly to find him- 
self unemployable, with two children to 
raise and an income of $300 per month. He 
might still be a believer in supply-side eco- 
nomics. Knowing his reputation for a well- 
disciplined intellect, I can imagine that he 
might even persuade himself that it would 
be in the public interest to reduce his own 
benefits. But I doubt he would say that he 
didn’t need the money. 
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DIABETES: THE SILENT KILLER 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of House 
Joint Resolution 84, which designates 
the week of October 5-11, 1981, as Na- 
tional Diabetes Week. 

This disease, the third largest cause 
of death in our Nation, has stricken 
150,000 people in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Across our Nation, approxi- 
mately 10 million Americans suffer 
from diabetes and 600,000 new cases 
are diagnosed each year. Regrettably, 
the incidence of this life-threatening 
disease appears to be increasing. 

Diabetes is a disease whose cause is 
unknown and while treatment is avail- 
able, its effectiveness is dependent 
upon early diagnosis of the ailment. 
As a result, it is imperative that the 
American public be educated in recog- 
nizing the early warning signals of the 
disease, and that funds be available 
for research so that one day soon its 
cause and a lasting cure may be found. 

The American Diabetes Association, 
Inc., has made an invaluable contribu- 
tion in both education and research. I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
a partial listing of the activities of the 
Washington, D.C., area affiliate of this 
national organization as listed in its 
annual report: 

RESEARCH 

Research grants are awarded to provide 
scientists from leading medical schools with 
equipment and technical assistance for the 
study of the cause of diabetes and the 
search for its cure. Funding from the Wash- 
ington, D.C. Area Affiliate is granted after 
careful peer review of all applicants by the 
Affiliate’s Research Committee. Beginning 
in 1981, the Affiliate will sponsor the “E. 
Clarence Rice Fellowship”, (Dr. Rice found- 
ed the Diabetes Association of the District 
of Columbia in 1964), to fund a young physi- 
cian for one year in a diabetes-related re- 
search project under an established local in- 
vestigator. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The Washington, D.C. Area Affiliate edu- 
cates the general public to recognize the se- 
riousness of diabetes and to know its warn- 
ing signs. The affiliate employs a nurse and 
dietitian who present community-based edu- 
cation programs to schools, senior citizen 
centers, and government agencies. We pro- 
vide speakers for women’s clubs, church 
groups and service organizations. Each 
spring the Affiliate participates in health 
fairs reaching thousands of area citizens 
and our public service announcements are 
seen and heard on the major metropolitan 
TV and radio stations. 

PATIENT EDUCATION 

Monthly nutrition classes, the Diabetes 
Education Core Course, and our Annual 
Education Seminar are highlights of the 
D.C. Area Affiliate’s Patient Education Pro- 
gram. Our nurse and dietitian are available 
to answer medical and diet-related ques- 
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tions. Our professional committees have 
published nutritional supplements to the 
standard ADA exchange list and booklets 
designed to educate the diabetic in the self- 
management of his or her disease. In addi- 
tion, the Affiliate Support Groups—Parents 
of Diabetics, Adult Group and Young Adult 
Group—meet regularly to discuss pertinent 
issues, share experiences, and hear lectures 
by guest speakers. 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


To assure continuing improvement in the 
care of diabetic patients, the Affiliate spon- 
sors educational programs for physicians, 
nurses and dietitians which keep the health 
care team abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in research and treatment methods. 

Finally, diabetes is a disease which 
brings a great deal of stress, concern, 
and uncertainty into the lives of those 
it afflicts. Dr. Elliot P. Joslin, an early 
pioneer in the research and treatment 
of this illness, stated: 

Diabetes is a disease which depends on the 
honesty and intelligence of the patient for 
successful treatment. It develops character, 
for to follow the rules involves self-control. 


During National Diabetes Week we 
will resolve not only to educate and 
seek a cure to this affliction; but also 
pause to offer our support, and recog- 
nize the courage, of our fellow citizens 
who bear the burden of this afflic- 
tion. 


SISTER MARY BENEDICT AND 
THE FRANCISCAN HANDMAIDS 
OF MARY SERVE IN HARLEM 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article written in the 
New York Times, dated March 1, 1981, 
describing members of the Franciscan 
Handmaids of Mary. They are a group 
of black nuns in Harlem, dedicated to 
serving the children, poor, and elderly 
in the community. A dear and long- 
time friend of mine, Sister Mary Bene- 
dict, is a member of the Franciscan 
Handmaids of Mary. Her compassion, 
not only for the poor and disadvan- 
taged, but for all humanity, has made 
her one of the most outstanding citi- 
zens in my district. I would like to 
commend her and all the sisters for 
their role in helping to make the area 
in which they work a safer and better 
place. 

The article follows: 

ORDER OF BLACK Nuns DEVOTES Its LABORS 

TO HARLEM 
(By Laurie Johnston) 

Sister Hyacinth, untethered by her long, 
dark blue skirts and veil, shuttles a blue sta- 
tion wagon among Harlem’s parochial 
schools, picking up children of working par- 
ents for safekeeping after school. Mornings, 
this Franciscan Handmaid of Mary shep- 
herds the aged to clinics or does errands for 
the housebound. 
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Between her obligations at the Convent of 
St. Benedict the black, the short and sturdy 
nun also helps at the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Community Center, 134th Street and Lenox 
Avenue. She headed its Senior Citizens’ 
Center before turning after-school chauf- 
feur and caretaker. 

“Sometimes, when there’s vacation or a 
short school day, I just boil up a big pot of 
macaroni at the convent and keep 20 or 40 
children playing safely in the yard,” she 
said with a twinkle behind her eyeglasses. 

Sister Hyacinth, who was born Olive 
Thomas on St. Thomas, in the Virgin Is- 
lands, but grew up in Harlem, is one of 27 
New York members of the Franciscan Hand- 
maids of Mary. The only predominantly 
black order of Franciscans, it was founded 
to teach black children in Savannah in 1916 
but moved its headquarters to Harlem in 
1922. 

Of the 700 black nuns now in this country, 
500 are in their own three orders, according 
to the Rev. Mother Loretta Theresa, the 
Handmaids’ mother-general. (The other are 
the Baltimore-based Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence and the Holy Family Sisters in New 
Orleans). 

The Handmaids were invited north, by the 
late Francis Cardinal Hayes, when blacks 
were first flowing into Harlem and Black 
Roman Catholic clergy were rare. The cur- 
rent Catholic population in the area's seven 
black parishes is 5,000 to 10,000, according 
to the Office of Black Ministry of the New 
York Archdiocese. The Handmaids’ present 
membership reflects the Caribbean and 
West Indian immigration. 

The mother house, 15 West 124th Street, 
is a bastion of serenity and self-discipline a 
block or two from the bustle of Lenox 
Avenue and 125th Street and the hustle of 
gambling clubs and narcotics “markets,” 

Among residents of the mother house is 
Mother Dorothy, a former mother-general, 
who moved north with the Savannah group. 
Another is Sister Bernadette, a tiny, elderly 
seamstress who for years has made priests 
vestments, dressed dolls and church statu- 
ary and provided curtains, aprons and pil- 
lows for the Kennedy center. 

Next door to the mother house, in what 
had been the Handmaids’ training center 
when they had novices to train, the nuns 
operate Harlem’s only Catholic residence 
for working women. 

At Misericordia Hospital in the Bronx, 
Sister Joseinda teaches pediatric nursing. 
Sister Maria Goretti Mannix is archdio- 
cesan superintendent of elementary schools 
for Manhattan. Several Handmaids teach in 
parochial schools in Harlem and elsewhere 
in the city. 

On Staten Island, the Handmaids have a 
camp and a novitiate with the order’s only 
current postulant—who is white. (They 
have had white novices before but none 
took final vows.) The camp provides 
summer vacations to 300 children from 
Harlem, the South Bronx and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. 

St. Benedict the Black’s Day Nursery, 
where the Handmaids supervise 68 children, 
is in the Kennedy center, near one of Har- 
lem’s best apartment areas and the Harlem 
Hospital medical complex. 

Describing the waiting list as “unreal,” 
Mother Miriam Cecilia, the director, notes 
that “maybe about 9 percent are Catholic.” 

“But most will go on to parochial schools 
so they have to pass skill tests,” she said. 
“Small as they are, they all have formal 
work. The parents tell us, ‘We don’t want 
them to play all day.’” 
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A scarcity of candidates makes the Hand- 
maids something of an endangered species. 
From a peak of 80 in 1967 the membership 
has dropped to 38, with a median age of 60. 
Besides the 27 in New York, others conduct 
two schools in North Carolina, one in South 
Carolina and one in Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Handmaids—not a mendicant order— 
depend mainly on nursery school tuition 
fees ($35 weekly), salaries of sisters teaching 
elsewhere and annual bazaars and garden 
parties. Sister Hyacinth asks $5 a week for 
after-school service but, she said, “Some 
parents say, ‘I'll pay you next week,’ and 
others can’t pay at all.” 

Although both residence and camp “need 
a lot of repairs,” Mother Loretta Theresa 
said, we can't in good conscience charge 
the young ladies or poor children what we 
need.” 

Last year the Handmaids of Mary were co- 
recipients—with Eddie Bonnemere, the jazz 
pianist and liturgical composer—of the arch- 
diocesan Black Ministry's Pierre Toussaint 
Medallion for community service and spiri- 
tual leadership. 

This evening, as a 65th-anniversary bene- 
fit for the Handmaids and their work, a con- 
cert of Dr. Bonnemere's music will be pre- 
sented at Avery Fisher Hall. And, six or 
seven Handmaids will be singing in his Jesu 
Choir. They nearly always are when the 
choir sings his jazz masses at vespers at St. 
Peter's Lutheran Church the first Sunday 
of each month. 


THE ILLUSION OF AMERICAN 
OMNIPOTENCE 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the short time that Alexander Haig 
has been Secretary of State he has, on 
more than a single occasion, echoed 
Theodore Roosevelt's boast of the 
1890's. “No triumph of peace is quite 
so great as the supreme triumphs of 
war.” Roosevelt was seeking war with 
England, Spain, Chile, any war, in 
order to bolster American prestige and 
strengthen our military. 

Recently I came across Dennis Bro- 
gan’s essay, “The Illusion of American 
Omnipotence,” which was originally 
published in the December 1952 
Harper’s magazine. Mr. Brogan’s essay 
ought to be added to Secretary Haig’s 
reading list, perhaps on a daily basis. 

Remember that Mr. Brogan was 
writing during the Korean war, just 
after the so-called fall of China, and 
only 7 years from the close of World 
War II. 

Part 1 follows: 

‘THE ILLUSION OF AMERICAN OMNIPOTENCE 

(By D. W. Brogan) 

I am writing this on the Pacific Coast, 
before the election, but in the conviction 
that the result of the election will very little 
affect the problem that I want to discuss. 
Even if the Republicans should make a 
clean sweep, even if the State Department is 
cleaned out, from the Secretary to the door- 
keepers, even if the Pentagon is purged 
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from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the leaders 
of the rescue teams who find lost visitors, 
one problem of American policy will remain: 
the problem of the existence, in the Ameri- 
can mind, of what I call the illusion of om- 
nipotence. This is the illusion that any situ- 
ation which distresses or endangers the 
United States can only exist because some 
Americans have been fools or knaves. 

Such a situation may exist because of con- 
ditions about which the United States has, 
and will have, little to say. For America, 
powerful though she is, is not omnipotent. 
A great many things happen in the world 
regardless of whether the American people 
wish them to or not. I deeply regret this 
state of affairs; like Bertrand Russell, I 
would gladly settle for an American hegem- 
ony; but we are not representative charac- 
ters, and American hegemony not only does 
not exist, but is not even universally expect- 
ed or desired. 

I should, perhaps, say that the illusion of 
omnipotence to which I refer is not shared 
by all Americans. Nothing could be sillier 
than to attribute to nearly 160,000,000 
people one common attitude, or to assume, 
as many European intellectuals do, that 
there is such a thing as “what the American 
people are thinking.” Nevertheless, the idea 
that I am trying to describe is expressed by 
Senators and columnists, by candidates, by 
preachers, by people overheard in taverns 
and club cars, in drugstores and restau- 
rants—the idea that the whole world, the 
great globe itself, can be moving in direc- 
tions annoying or dangerous to the Ameri- 
can people only because some elected or 
non-elected Americans are fools or knaves. 
When something goes wrong, “I wuz 
robbed” is the spontaneous comment—the 
American equivalent of that disastrous 
French cry, “Nous sommes trahis." 

It should also be said that I am not re- 
proaching the American people, or even any 
important fraction of them, with the sort of 
mere arrogance that the British displayed 
in the nineteenth century, the arrogance 
that made the humiliation of the Boer War 
so refreshing to the rest of the world. There 
would be plenty of justification for reproach 
if the American people were as pleased with 
themselves today as the English were 
around the time of Queen Victoria's Dia- 
mond Jubilee. But except in the Tribune 
Tower and a few other strongholds of the 
spirit of Jefferson Brick, Americans are not 
overflowing with self-satisfaction. 

It would not be surprising if they were 
self-satisfied. For twice, in a not very long 
lifetime, America has redressed the balance 
of history. But for American intervention in 
the first war, it would have ended in a draw. 
But for American intervention in the second 
(which began with Lend-Lease, not with 
Pearl Harbor), Hitler would have had, with 
his Axis partners, a free hand. One result of 
this would, in the long run,,have been war 
with the United States; but that long-run 
consequence matters little in this context. 
What does matter is that what stopped the 
Second and the Third Reich was American 
power. By 1945—with the greatest fleet, the 
greatest air force, and one of the two great- 
est armies in the world—the United States 
had become a world power such as had 
never been seen before. Never had plow- 
shares been beaten into swords so fast and 
on so large a scale. 

And never were swords beaten back into 
plowshares as fast as in 1945. As a demon- 
stration of power, and of pacific intention, 
the scenario was perfect. The crowd that 
formed a conga line round the White House 
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on V-J Day represented the American 
temper of August 1945 to perfection. So did 
Mr. Leo Crowley cutting off Lend-Lease; so 
did the immediate pressure to end all the 
controls and get the boys home. True, there 
was the atomic bomb—but the thought that 
there would soon be a world in which the 
atomic bomb would be a very present hope 
would have shocked nine Americans out of 
ten. The war had been won; the facist 
menace had been destroyed. True, there was 
no such mood of high hope as in 1919; but 
the lesson of 1919 was not lost. America 
would not again take mere victory for 
pa pe would not again walk out on the 
job. 

And America has not walked out on the 
job. American policy since 1945 has, on the 
whole, been wise, far-seeing, magnanimous. 
Compare it with the policy of the years 
after the first war, with the policy of the 
years of Harding and Coolidge, and the 
growth in wisdom and responsibility is re- 
markable. Had there not been such a 
growth, the Kremlin would have won with- 
out firing a shot. 

It is partly because the American people 
feel—rightly—that they have used their 
great power generously, that in 1952 they 
are perplexed, distressed, angry and to some 
extent deluded. Why is it that, given the 
power, given the generosity of its use, the 
United States should be involved in the 
Korean mess? Why should so great a part of 
the world have passed into hostile hands? 
Why should the United States still be in 
danger, know the irritation of the draft in 
“peacetime,” suffer, in Korea, one of the 
most humiliating of American military de- 
feats, and nominate, for the Presidency, a 
soldier not merely or mainly as a reward, 
but because the times seem to call for a sol- 
dier in the White House? 

It is my opinion that one reason for 
American distress is the American belief in 
American invulnerability and American om- 
nipotence. 

II 


Belief in American invincibility is, on the 
whole, a good thing. A corresponding Eng- 
lish belief in 1940, without nearly as much 
material justification for it, probably 
changed the history of the world. “The Eng- 
lish always win, don’t they?” asked my intel- 
ligent four-year old son. The English won, 
but at a cost that has taken away the taste 
for victory. The Russians won too, but in 
the recent past they had lost. Probably the 
only people in the world who now have the 
historical sense of inevitable victory are the 
Americans. This belief, in its most extrava- 
gant, or McCormick, form, assumes that 
America doesn’t need friends. In the less ro- 
mantic, or Taft, form, it assumes that Amer- 
ica doesn’t need friends much. But even in 
the case of people who laugh at the Colonel 
and swear at the Senator, there is a linger- 
ing suspicion that there must be something 
grossly wrong when American policy suffers 
rebuffs; when, in spite of American opinion 
and interests, things go awry. 

That grave mistakes have been made need 
not be doubted. As Mr. Walter Lippmann 
keeps on reminding his fellow-countrymen, 
one of the most obvious was the decision to 
exploit the victory at Inchon, regardless of 
the natural interest of the Chinese Commu- 
nist government, of any Chinese govern- 
ment, in the arrival of a victorious American 
army on the Yalu. For that decision, Mr. 
Truman, Mr. Acheson, and General MacAr- 
thur are responsible, in that order. (For the 
actual military dispositions, General MacAr- 
thur is responsible, unless we are, belatedly, 
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to blame Lincoln for the errors of General 
John Pope before Second Manassas.) That a 
naive view of the world was displayed at 
Yalta, and long before Yalta, by many pow- 
erful Americans, is true. Eyes were kept on 
the conniving British Empire, as they are 
still kept by Colonel McCormick, Mr. 
George Sokolsky, and others—eyes which 
had better have been directed elsewhere. 
But even had those eyes been more prudent- 
ly fastened upon Russia, even had American 
policy been controlled by a Richelieu or a 
Bismarck, some of the present disillusion- 
ment would have occurred at the same. For 
America, the most powerful nation in the 
world, was not omnipotent and a great 
many things in the world were going on and 
going their own way regardless of the views 
of the American people. 

For, great as is American power, it is not 
so great as to quell, by its mere existence, 
all opposition. In the good old days an Eng- 
lish fleet could sail into the Bay of Naples 
and tell that able Bourbon, King Charles 
III, that he could be neutral or have his cap- 
ital blown up around his ears. In the good 
old days before the “good neighbor” policy, 
the United States (or the United Fruit Com- 
pany, if they could be distinguished) could 
lay down the law in the Caribbean. As 
Cleveland’s Secretary of State said, the fiat 
of the United States was law in America, if 
the United States chose to insist. 

But those days are gone. The United 
States could insist if she wanted to, but at 
excessive political cost. Even that American 
by-blow, the Republic of Panama, can defy 
Washington, up to the point where the 
safety of the United States is directly and 
indisputably involved. These facts are ac- 
cepted. Yet a great many Americans, when 
China gets out of hand, or into the wrong 
hands, think this can only be because of 
some gross error or even crime on the part 
of the official rulers of America. Even so 
simple an explanation as that Chiang made 
the mistake denounced in all the military 
textbooks, and exemplified in the careers of 
Jefferson Davis and of Hitler, of command- 
ing at long range and through favorites, is 
ignored. People feel that Chiang’s defeat (a 
disaster for America, I freely admit) must 
have been due to American folly or Ameri- 
can treason. People refuse to believe that it 
might have had other, more important 
causes, above all the one admirably de- 
scribed by Senator Tom Connally: “If he’s a 
generalissimo, why doesn't he generalize?” 

The Chinese situation is, at the moment, 
the most important of these American pre- 
occupations and causes of bewilderment. 
But the sense of bewilderment is visible in 
some American attitudes toward Europe 
too. Why hasn’t Marshall aid won over the 
French Communists—that is, ended a 
schism in French society going back to the 
Commune of 1871, if not to the Commune 
of 1793? Why hasn't it converted “Red 
Emilia,” the Italian district that was in a 
violent revolutionary uproar in Wilson's 
first term? Why is it not certain that the in- 
habitants of the “People’s Republic of Ger- 
many,” after being fought over, and driven 
here and there, and after having had their 
social structure destroyed, following the dis- 
illusionments caused by the collapse of the 
Hohenzollerns, the Weimar Republic, and 
the Thousand-Year-Reich, will welcome slo- 
gans admirably designed for Cincinnati or 
Oakland? In such perplexities there is em- 
bedded, at the foundation perhaps, the illu- 
sion that the world must go the American 
way if the Americans want it strongly 
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enough and give firm orders to their agents 
to see that it is done. 


III 


This illusion of omnipotence is best illus- 
trated by a very common American attitude 
toward the Chinese Revolution. In this atti- 
tude—apparently the dominant one at the 
moment—there is a curious absence of his- 
torical awe and historical curiosity. The 
Chinese Revolution, an event of immense 
importance, is often discussed as if it were 
simply a problem in American foreign and 
domestic policy and politics. The Commu- 
nist triumph in China is discussed as if it 
were simply the result of American action 
or inaction, the result of the mistakes, and 
worse than mistakes, of General Marshall, 
Secretary Acheson, President Roosevelt, 
and the Institute of Pacific Relations; and 
as if the Communists or the Russians would 
not have “captured” China had American 
policy been represented and controlled by 
Representative Judd—or even, perhaps, by 
Senators Cain and Jenner. 

Is this not to display the belief in Ameri- 
can omnipotence in very striking form? 
What is going on in China affects the oldest 
civilization now in existence. It affects 
about a fifth of the human race. It must 
have roots, deep roots, in the Chinese prob- 
lem as seen by the Chinese. This is no 
matter of a regime imposed by Russia on a 
helpless small nation like Romania or Hun- 
gary. It is a historical phenomenon that 
may turn out to be more important than 
the Russian Revolution. It may well turn 
out, also, to be disastrous for us and for 
China. But the first thing to notice is the 
size of the phenomenon; to notice, for ex- 
ample, that there are five Chinese for every 
two Americans. What inherent necessity is 
there that the decision in China is, was, or 
ever will be in American hands? 

It is not only a matter of scale. There is 
distance. China is six thousand miles from 
the Pacific Coast of America. How was and 
is American power to be effectively exer- 
cised at that distance? I anticipate one 
answer—that Russian power is being exer- 
cised, and that it was Russian power (in the 
absence of American power because of 
American folly and treason) that “took 
over” China. This is not demonstrated and 
in this crude and popular form is not prob- 
able. But even if it were true, Russia is not 
six thousand miles from China. Russia has 
had a common frontier with China for three 
hundred years, and as Russia’s center of in- 
dustrial gravity moves eastward, Russian 
power gets nearer China and can be more 
readily exercised there. In a straight contest 
for control of China between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., with the Chinese 
regarded as vile bodies, the U.S.S.R. would 
hold the trumps. To ignore that is to show 
the attitude of mind of those who have com- 
plained that, at Yalta, F.D.R. “permitted” 
Russia to become a Pacific power. Russia 
was a Pacific power before the United 
States existed. And she was and is an Asiatic 
power, which the United States is not. Lake 
Baikal and Lake Superior are on different 
continents. Vladivostok and Peiping are not. 

But the real lack of historical reverence 
and realism is in the assumption that 
Russia “took over” China as she took over 
Poland. Even if we assume that there is as 
united an opposition to Communist rule in 
China as I believe there is in Poland, the 
scale of the taking-over ought to impose re- 
flection. By what miracle was it done? Could 
General Hurley or General Chennault have 
prevented it? Would a sounder understand- 
ing of what the Communists were have pre- 
vented the Communist triumph? If it would 
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have, then China is a more torpid body, 
more open to mere manipulation, than it is 
pleasant to think, If so great an event as the 
Chinese Communist Revolution could have 
been prevented by a different American 
policy, China is “a corpse on the dissecting 
table,” as Charles Gavan Duffy said of Ire- 
land after the Famine. In that case, Mao 
and Stalin may dissect it and make a mon- 
ster of it like Dr. Moreau in H. G. Well’s 
prophetic story. If it was taken over as 
easily as all that, it will be kept taken over 
even more easily. 


There is some reason to believe and to 
hope that it is not quite as simple as this. 
We are in danger of being obsessed with the 
important and indisputable fact that world 
Communism is a real and potent force and 
that it is controlled from Moscow. We tend, 
therefore, to see the hand of Moscow every- 
where and attribute to it an initiating and 
dominant role that may not always be justi- 
fied. The Chinese Revolution, we should re- 
member, has been going on longer than the 
Russian Revolution. Sun Yat-sen was the 
successful leader of a revolution when Lenin 
Was an obscure and not too hopeful exile in 
Switzerland. But, I shall be told, that was a 
different Chinese Revolution; that was the 
good Chinese Revolution, the one that de- 
posed the Manchu dynasty and abolished 
the pigtail and the binding of feet; that was 
the revolution which was inspired and en- 
couraged by American missionaries and 
American-trained students. But isn’t it a 
truism of history that when you start a rev- 
olution, you can’t be sure where it is going 
and how far? 


It wasn’t Lenin who overthrew the Tsar- 
dom or Robespierre who stormed the Bas- 
tille. In a long, bloody, and profound revolu- 
tion, the extreme party has many advan- 
tages. It may not win; it may not stay victo- 
rious; the Jacobins learned that. But it may 
destroy the old order, the old ruling classes, 
the rival revolutionary parties, Social Revo- 
lutionists or Birondins. It doesn’t need, in a 
genuine revolutionary situation, outside aid, 
outside doctrine, though it may get and 
benefit by both. The Chinese Communists 
got aid; they got doctrine. They probably 
benefited by both (though in 1927 they 
might have done better without either). But 
to deny that the Chinese Communists are a 
large, native Chinese party is to fly in the 
face of all the evidence. Their leaders may 
be docile tools of Moscow, but that doesn’t 
alter the fact that the Chinese Communist 
party which survived the Kuomintang war 
against it, which survived the “long march,” 
is a formidable indigenous party. On the 
record, it seems to have been the most for- 
midable indigenous party—the one that, 
had both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. stayed 
out, might have won anyway. 


Could it have been prevented from defeat- 
ing the Kuomintang by the provision of 
“massive and controlled” American aid? I 
have already suggested that the Russians 
could play that game too, and their aid 
could have been both more massive and con- 
trolled than the American. But even assum- 
ing that they did not so react to open 
American intervention in a civil war against 
their political allies, in a neighboring coun- 
try, how was the aid to be made massive and 
how was it to be controlled? 


Does anyone think that a continuation of 
what arms aid had been given, or even a 
stepping-up of such aid, would have done 
the trick? The Washington wit who said 
that supplying arms to Chiang was simply a 
round-about way of Lend-Lease to the Chi- 
nese Communists was a jester, possibly 
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frivolous; but he was not altogether wrong. 
Lend-Lease to Britain, Lend-Lease to Russia 
was direct and massive aid to coherent, 
united, and combative governments. It was 
not aid to a divided party in a country torn 
and tired by a generation of foreign and do- 
mestic war. More aid to Chiang might have 
prolonged the war; it might have saved the 
situation south of the Yangtse; but would it 
have brought conquest of the Communists 
by Chiang’s forces? 

And how was American aid to be con- 
trolled—except by exercising a degree of 
American authority which would not only 
have inflamed the amour propre of the 
Generalissimo, but would have deprived the 
Kuomintang of its last political asset, its 
claim to be “nationalist,” to represent the 
independence of China? Could the aid have 
been effective without active American par- 
ticipation—without keeping the Marines in 
China, without sending in more troops, 
without, in fact, involving the United States 
in a greater Korean war? Does anyone who 
remembers the temper of the American 
people in 1945, from the White House and 
Capitol to churches and bars, believe that 
such a policy was politically practicable? 

I have been in America every year since 
1944 with the exception of 1949. I have 
sometimes been twice in America in one 
year. I have been in all regions. At no time 
before the Korean war did I find anything 
like the resolution to make great sacrifices 
to save China which alone could have saved 
China. 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S SHIFT TOWARD SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, Thank 
you for giving me this opportunity to 
comment on what I view as an alarm- 
ing and apparent shift in our foreign 
policy toward South Africa and that 
apartheid government. From my per- 
spective, the actions of the Reagan ad- 
ministration to this date with regard 
to South Africa, amount to a clarion 
call that the United States is ready to 
either reverse or modify the pro-Afri- 
can policies of the Carter administra- 
tion. 

These signals have been received 
with anger and disillusionment by 
black-African countries, especially oil 
rich Nigeria, as well as among black 
Americans. Conversely, the same sig- 
nals have been received by the South 
Africans who are elated about the 
prospect of being accepted by the 
United States. To me, Mr. Speaker, 
the signals constitute a comedy of 
grave errors on the part of the Reagan 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am adamantly op- 
posed to a foreign policy shift, howev- 
er shrouded as being subtle, in favor of 
the oppressive government in Pretoria. 
This apartheid government is notori- 
ous around the globe for its inexcus- 
able human rights violations and overt 
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practices of racism against blacks in 
South Africa as well as acts of aggres- 
sion in neighboring countries like 
Angola, Namibia, and Mozambique. In 
view of these blatant violations and 
disregard of human life and rights, we 
must not shift our policies toward 
South Africa until their policies and 
government are drastically changed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, President Reagan 
is seemingly blind to this just and 
moral obligation and has divorced 
himself of the ramifications of his ac- 
tions with regard to South Africa. 
What the Reagan administration 
seems to be looking at is not the 
horrid Pretoria government but at our 
own self-interest. Even high ranking 
administration officials freely articu- 
late the self-centered rhetoric that we 
should base our policies toward South 
Africa on our own self-interest in 
terms of defense and resources instead 
of on South Africa’s apartheid policies 
of racial segregation and oppression. 

To be concise, Mr. Speaker, the sig- 
nals we are sending show a shift of 
U.S. interest from the quality of 
human existence for the people of 
South Africa to the quality of military 
strategy. With this pronouncement, 
we will be taking the stance that 
America, the self-proclaimed champi- 
on of human rights is no longer con- 
cerned with that but rather has re- 
gressed to the callous policy of being 
concerned only about military and eco- 
nomic superiority. 

Mr. Speaker, the stance that these 
signals imply are wrong. While they 
may well help us win the grand prize 
in terms of help with defense and re- 
sources, they will relegate us to the 
booby prize in terms of the principles 
of human rights and equality. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the signals that I 
have alluded to are quite visible. When 
put together, we have the harsh reali- 
ty of the priorities of the Reagan ad- 
ministration in terms of Third World 
countries and South Africa. 

The first signal, Mr. Speaker, is the 
rumor possibility of the Reagan ad- 
ministration inviting Prime Minister 
Botha to visit Washington. 

The second signal occured 2 weeks 
ago when we welcomed a group of 
high-ranking military officers from 
South Africa including the army’s in- 
telligence chief to this country. The 
official explanation for this was that 
we didn’t know who they were when 
they applied for their visas. 

The third, and probably most dis- 
turbing signal, was when U.N. Ambas- 
sador Jeane Kirkpatrick broke with 
tradition and met secretly with South 
Africa’s top military intelligence offi- 
cials. Others who met with them were 
the Deputy Director of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, Maj. Gen. Rich- 
ard Larkin and an official of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Mr. Speaker, these signals, when put 
together are wrong and most impor- 
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tantly dangerous. I ask my colleagues 
to think about these signals and the 
ramifications. To enhance this consid- 
eration, Mr. Speaker, I insert an arti- 
cle in the Record written by Mr. Clay- 
ton Fritchey on our apparent shift 
and signals to South Africa. 

{From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1981] 
A WORRISOME TILT TOWARD SOUTH AFRICA 
(Clayton Fritchey) 

SALISBURY, ZIMBABWE.—It is hard to exag- 
gerate the dismay of black Africa over what 
it regards as the Reagan administration’s 
tilt toward white South Africa. 

Here, in the region dominated by the 
“frontline” nations of southern Africa 
(Zambia, Zimbabwe, Tanzania, 1 
Botswana, Angola), the concern is 
acute, for their fate is inexorably — — 
with the future of the Pretoria government. 

Ever since the election of Ronald Reagan, 
there have been hitherto suppressed fears 
in this part of the world that the new U.S. 
president would reverse or modify the pro- 
Africa policies of former president Carter, 
particularly his effort to liberate Southwest 
Africa (now Namibia) from long domination 
by South Africa. 

These fears have now been confirmed by 
President Reagan’s first statement on South 
African relations: “As long as there's a sin- 
cere and honest effort being made [to end 
apartheid], we should be trying to be help- 
ful. Can we again take the other course? 
Can we abandon a country that has stood 
beside us in every war we've ever fought, a 
country that is essential to the free world, 
that has minerals?” 

It was not surprising that these comments 
were promptly hailed in Johannesburg by 
Prime Minister P. W. Botha and other 
South African officials. Headlines in the Jo- 
hannesburg press proclaimed: “U.S. Will 
Not Leave South Africa in the Lurch.” 

Washington, it was reported, had reversed 
the American policy of the past two dec- 
ades. One report said, “Not only is it virtual- 
ly the opposite of that adopted by the 
Carter government, but it is even more 
friendly than the policy of Richard Nixon.” 

The distress in black Africa was deepened 
by the fact that Reagan’s remarks coincided 
with the start of a United Nations debate on 
South Africa’s latest refusal to agree on a 
date to implement an independence plan for 
Namibia, where native liberation forces 
have been fighting South African troops for 
independence. 

Reagan’s statement is seen as the first 
step in a retreat from that plan, which was 
proposed in the first instance by the United 
States, along with Britain, France, West 
Germany and Canada. It called for a cease- 
fire supervised by U.N. peace-keeping forces, 
to be followed by elections and the drafting 
of a constitution, also under U.N. auspices. 

South Africa accepted the proposal in 
principle nearly three years ago but has 
always found an excuse for not putting it 
into effect. At a recent Geneva conference, 
it was 8 of stalling until Reagan came 
to pow: 

On the heels of Reagan's new statement, 
the U.N. General Assembly, by a vote of 114 
to 0, condemned South Africa for blocking a 
settlement and called for sanctions by the 
Security Council. The United States ab- 
stained, but there is little doubt that it will 
veto sanctions when the council acts. 

The reaction in black Africa to Reagan’s 
views was summed up by the times of 
Zambia, which faithfully reflects official 
opinion. “America,” it said, “cannot be a 
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true friend of free Africa. Reagan's remarks 
have dashed any such hope. Reagan has 
sold the conscience of the American people 
for investments in and profits from South 
Africa.” 

In friendly Kenya, where the United 
States is counting on bases for its Indian 
Ocean military operations, The Nation of 
Nairobi said, “It is obvious that Mr. Reagan 
has already come around to the ill-conceived 
view that stability in South Africa is essen- 
tial to the promotion of Western interests in 
the region as a whole.” 

Noting Reagan’s statement that South 
Africa was making a “sincere and honest 
effort” to stamp out apartheid, The Nation 
asked, “Whom is he kidding?” 

The front-line nations are not in a posi- 
tion to strike back at the United States, 
except by turning to Russia for help, but 
the Times of Zambia is urging Nigeria to use 
the “oil weapon” against America. 

Although few Americans are aware of it, 
Nigeria is the second-largest oil supplier to 
the United States—so much so that last 
year the U.S. trade deficit with Nigeria was 
around $13 billion, the largest the United 
States has ever had with any trading part- 
ner. 

Moreover, Nigeria has been selling its oil 
to the United States at a price substantially 
below what it could get on the spot market. 
Nonetheless, when President Shagari of Ni- 
geria visited the United States a few months 
ago, he pointedly said, “We cannot allow 
businesses to accrue profits from us which 
they will then use to support the oppression 
of our brothers in South Africa.” 

The Organization of African Unity, repre- 
senting 51 of the continent’s black nations, 
is also dedicated to the independence of Na- 
mibia. So the question seems to be: Should 
the United States risk alienating all of black 
Africa in order to ingratiate itself with an 
ever more isolated white South Africa? 


THE NEED FOR A NEW AMERI- 
CAN POLICY TOWARD SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced comprehensive leg- 
islation, H.R. 3008, which would bring 
critical aspects of our policy toward 
South Africa in line with our frequent- 
ly expressed condemnation of the le- 
gally sanctioned system of racism 
which exists in that Nation. 

This bill, which is the product of 2 
years of hearings and research I con- 
ducted as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Africa, has four parts: First, es- 
tablishment of a set of legally enforce- 
able fair employment standards for 
American firms operating in South 
Africa with more that 20 employees; 
second, a ban on loans by U.S. banks 
to the South African Government or 
its parastatal entities, except for loans 
made for educational, housing, or 
health facilities which are available on 
a totally nondiscriminatory basis in 
areas open to all population groups; 
third, public disclosure of U.S. bank 
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loans to any South African corpora- 
tion; and fourth, a ban on the importa- 
tion into the United States of the 
South African krugerrand or any 
other gold coin minted or offered for 
sale by the South African Govern- 
ment. 
REASONS FOR THE BILL 

South Africa offers the world a 
unique example of systematic, legally 
enshrined discrimination on the basis 
of race. Of the 24 million people who 
live in South Africa, only the 4 million 
whites enjoy full political, legal, and 
economic rights. Millions of blacks 
have been stripped of their citizenship 
and arbitrarily assigned to ethnically 
based homelands which have re- 
mained in a state of perpetual under- 
development. Blacks are consigned to 
an inferior educational system in 
which per pupil spending is roughly 
one-tenth of the spending in white 
schools. Blacks and other nonwhite 
South Africans have been uprooted 
from their homes in order to allow 
white citizens to move in. 

To keep the country locked into a 
policy of white supremacy, the Gov- 
ernment refuses to allow political par- 
ticipation by nonwhites in parliamen- 
tary elections. The Government has 
shown no desire to discuss the possibil- 
ity of political power-sharing arrange- 
ments which would include Asians, 
coloreds, and blacks, as well as whites. 
Nor has the Government recognized 
that by pursuing its present policies it 
greatly increases the chances of seri- 
ous and sustained violence in South 
Africa. While supporters of the 
present South African regime call it a 
bastion against the advance of commu- 
nism, the truth is that it is the very 
existence of the apartheid policies of 
the South African Government which 
constitutes the greatest incentive for 
Communist expansion in Southern 
Africa. 

In the final analysis, a political reso- 
lution of South Africa’s problems will 
come from within South Africa, not 
from the United States or any other 
outside nation. Yet given the large 
amount of economic interaction be- 
tween our two countries, there are a 
number of steps we could take which 
would have a significant symbolic and 
substantive impact upon events in 
South Africa. 

We should take those steps for hu- 
manitarian, as well as strategic rea- 
sons. In the first place, the apartheid 
system in South Africa is repugnant to 
our own democratic principles. Second, 
South Africa’s racial policies are 
assailable on strategic grounds. It is in- 
conceivable that a small minority in 
South Africa will be able to continue 
indefinitely the denial of political 
rights to the majority of its people 
solely on the basis of race. It is there- 
fore in the enlightened self-interest of 
the United States, in terms of our 
future relations with South Africa as 
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well as many other African and Third 
World countries, to distance ourselves 
from the South African regime and 
demonstrate in meaningful and con- 
crete terms our affinity with the legiti- 
mate aspirations of nonwhite South 
Africans. 

I believe we can achieve that goal 
through the legislation I have intro- 
duced. 

THE ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIP 

The United States maintains exten- 
sive economic ties with South Africa. 
The 350 American compaines in South 
Africa employ nearly 100,000 workers, 
of whom about 70 percent are black. 
The book value of the American cor- 
porate investment is about $2 billion, 
making the American stake in South 
Africa second only to that of Great 
Britain. In addition, U.S. trade with 
South Africa reached almost $3.5 
billon in 1979, making us South Afri- 
ca’s largest trading partner. 

While some American firms have 
been in the forefront of progressive re- 
forms at the workplace, many others 
are only paying lip service to fair em- 
ployment principles. The Sullivan 
Code, a statement of fair employment 
principles drawn up by the Reverend 
Leon Sullivan of Philadelphia and 
signed by over 100 companies in South 
Africa, has provided some momentum 
for equal employment opportunity. 
But the Sullivan Code is voluntary, 
and as Reverend Sullivan himself has 
testified, many of its signatories have 
honored the code more in the breach 
than in the observance. Indeed, that is 
one of the reasons Reverend Sullivan 
has spoken out in favor of a manda- 
tory code. 

On a study mission to South Africa 
last summer, I found that the over- 
whelming majority of blacks with 
whom I spoke felt that the United 
States should withdraw all investment, 
or at least prohibit new investment, in 
South Africa. Significantly, they also 
said that if those measures could not 
be achieved and U.S. firms were to 
remain in their country, those compa- 
nies should abide by a fair employ- 
ment code which eliminates racial bias 
and provides equal opportunity in the 
workplace. 

Whatever the advantages of disin- 
vestment by American firms may be, 
disinvestment is clearly not politically 
feasible at this time. There are, how- 
ever, a number of other actions Con- 
gress could take which would have a 
constructive impact on the prospects 
for peaceful change in South Africa 
and which would be well received by 
the majority of the people in that 
country. 

FAIR LABOR CODE 

The bill I have introduced sets out 
seven fair employment principles 
which American companies with more 
than 20 employees must adhere to: No 
segregation at the workplace; equal 
employment; equal pay; establishment 
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of minimum wage and salary struc- 
ture; increased representation of non- 
whites in managerial, supervisory, and 
administrative jobs; improvement of 
the quality of employees’ lives outside 
the workplace; and labor union recog- 
nition and fair labor practices. 

The bill empowers the Secretary of 
State, with help from corporations, 
labor unions, and other interested par- 
ties in South Africa and the United 
States, to monitor compliance with 
these principles. Failure to comply 
would result in the following penal- 
ties: loss of the right to enter into any 
contract with the U.S. Government; 
loss of the right to export any goods 
or technology directly or indirectly to 
South Africa; loss of the right to re- 
ceive any tax credit or deduction for 
any income, war profits, or excess 
profits taxes paid or accrued to South 
Africa; and loss of the use of any serv- 
ices of the Export-Import Bank. 

The adoption of this enforceable 
code of fair employment for American 
firms in South Africa should not be 
viewed as legitimizing our corporate 
presence there. Nor should it be seen 
as a catalyst for wholesale, immediate 
change in South Africa. An effective 
fair employment code can, however, 
make a meaningful difference in the 
lives of the men and women who work 
for American firms and can send an 
unmistakable signal that our country 
does not countenance South Africa’s 
system of racial discrimination. 


BANK LOANS 


Another component of my legisla- 
tion is a ban on American bank loans 
to the South African Government or 
its parastatal institutions, except for 
any loans made for educational, hous- 
ing, and health facilities which are 
available on a totally nondiscrimina- 
tory basis in areas open to all popula- 
tion groups, Some American banks 
have had the foresight to suspend all 
loans to the South African Govern- 
ment. Other American banks have 
taken a different approach and have 
thereby helped to provide financial 
and psychological sustenance for the 
apartheid regime. 

The South African Government has 
hailed the loans it has received from 
American banks as evidence of its in- 
ternational creditworthiness and re- 
spectability. South Africa says these 
loans are used to support black devel- 
opment—but always in the context of 
separate development, rather than for 
facilities accessible to and benefiting 
all population groups. It is simply un- 
aeceptable for American banks to di- 
rectly promote a policy of racial sepa- 
ration through these loans. 

My bill does not bar loans from U.S. 
banks to private entities in South 
Africa. It does, however, mandate dis- 
closure of the amount, purpose, and 
recipient of these loans. The American 
people have a right to know the full 
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extent of our economic cooperation 
with South Africa. 
KRUGERRAND SALES 

Finally, my legislation would bar the 
importation into the United States of 
the krugerrand or any other gold coin 
minted or offered for sale by South 
Africa. Current holders of these coins 
would be allowed to keep or sell them. 

Since the U.S. Government removed 
the restrictions on the purchase of 
gold by American citizens in 1975, 
South Africa has flooded the U.S. 
market with krugerrands. In 1978 and 
1979, Americans purchased nearly half 
of all the krugerrands sold by South 
Africa. In 1978 this amounted to 
nearly $600 million and in 1979 the 
figure totaled over $800 million. 

South Africa has used the sale of 
krugerrands to help push the cost of 
gold to abnormally high levels. While 
the resulting upsurge in gold prices 
has been the principal stimulus in the 
resurgence of the South African econ- 
omy, South Africa has not used its in- 
creased wealth to promote genuine 
social change. 

As gold prices have risen, the South 
African Government has not under- 
taken any steps to dismantle apart- 
heid, institute a nondiscriminatory 
franchise, end residential segregation, 
terminate its homelands policy, or put 
large sums of money into black educa- 
tion and social services. The majority 
of the Government’s increased earn- 
ings has gone into defense expendi- 
tures and major industrial and com- 
mercial projects run by the Govern- 
ment, and to expand social services for 
whites—not blacks. 

By barring the importation of the 
krugerrand, Congress will prevent 
South Africa from draining away pre- 
cious foreign exchange from our coun- 
try in a manner which supports apart- 
heid. A prohibition on krugerrand 
sales will symbolize to black South Af- 
ricans that the United States is in- 
creasingly allied with their struggle 
for human rights, social justice, and 
complete political equality. 

WAIVER PROVISIONS 

The legislation allows for termina- 
tion or waiver of various provisions to 
meet changing circumstances. The 
President may waive fair employment 
provisions of the bill upon a Presiden- 
tial determination that enforcement 
would harm the national security in- 
terest of the United States. Congress 
would then have 60 days to overturn 
that decision by a joint resolution of 
disapproval. In addition, the fair em- 
ployment guarantees in the bill would 
no longer apply if the President deter- 
mined that the Government of South 
Africa has terminated its system of 
racial discrimination. 

Provisions of the bill governing bank 
loans and krugerrand sales would be 
waived for up to 1 year if the Presi- 
dent determines that the Government 
of South Africa has made sustantial 
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progress toward the full participation 
of all the people of South Africa in 
the social, political, and economic life 
of that country, and toward an end to 
discrimination based on race or ethnic 
origin. This waiver could also be over- 
turned by joint action of the House 
and Senate within 60 days. 

The multifaceted, measured ap- 
proach I have outlined here will not 
work miracles in South Africa. It can, 
however, demonstrate to the majority 
of the people of that country that the 
United States is willing to act, as well 
as speak out, against the day-to-day 
horrors of the apartheid system. It 
can demonstrate to many of our 
friends on the African Continent—in- 
cluding such strategically important 
nations as Nigeria, Kenya, and Zim- 
babwe—that the United States shares 
their view that South Africa’s racial 
policies ar unacceptable. 

Passage of the bill would have a 
beneficial effect within South Africa 
and would help us shore up our rela- 
tionships throughout the continent. 
Not incidentally, it would undermine 
efforts of the Soviet Union to portray 
us as defenders of the apartheid 
system while itself posing as an advo- 
cate of human dignity and freedom. 

ARGUMENTS ON THE OTHER SIDE 

Some opponents of this type of legis- 
lation make the claim that quiet diplo- 
macy will prove more effective than 
mandated restrictions on commercial 
activity. But those who advocate a 
course of gentle persuasion and volun- 
tarism toward South Africa carry a 
particularly heavy burden of proof. 
For 32 years, since the Nationalist 
Party came to power in South Africa, 
the United States has pursued quiet 
diplomacy—and the situation inside 
South Africa has not significantly im- 
proved. When change does come to 
South Africa—as it inevitably will—the 
United States may wind up paying a 
heavy price for leaving the impression, 
our public pronouncements notwith- 
standing, that we would not offer 
meaningful opposition to the apart- 
heid system. 

Another critique of bills regulating 
our commerce with South Africa 
comes from those who claim it is 
wrong to single out South Africa when 
many other African nations, not to 
mention other countries elsewhere, 
have engaged in a systematic denial of 
human rights and escaped any puni- 
tive action by the United States. In 
fact, over the past several years, Con- 
gress has passed legislation directed 
against the Central African Empire, 
Uganda, Zaire, Cuba, Chile, Argentina, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and other na- 
tions—in an effort to improve human 
rights or simply to express American 
abhorrence over the way people in 
these nations have been treated. 
Having imposed on these countries 
sanctions ranging from reduction in 
military assistance to elimination of 
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economic aid and trade, Congress 
would certainly be justified now in 
placing modest restrictions upon our 
commerce with South Africa. 

I believe the bill I have introduced 
would serve both our sense of national 
purpose and our national interest. I 
would very much welcome the support 
of other Members for this legislation.e 


SPEECH BY MICHAEL NOVAK TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS HUMAN 
RIGHTS COMMISSION IN 
GENEVA 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished Michael Novak is an acute and 
principled observer of modern society. 
As author, philosopher, and theolo- 
gian, he demonstrated his acuity again 
recently in Geneva, when he addressed 
the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission as a representative from 
the United States. 

Mr. Novak discussed the right to de- 
velopment in terms of the experience 
of the United States. He pointed out 
that, as in this country, the increase of 
wealth and well-being of the world’s 
people ultimately stems from freedom 
and democratic institutions—economic 
freedom no less than political and reli- 
gious freedom, and economic democra- 
cy no less than political democracy. 

I find it heartening to hear such an 
analysis from representatives of this 
country. It signals the beginnings of a 
new approach to international devel- 
opment and foreign policy, one which 
offers hope for all people. I commend 
Michael Novak’s excellent speech to 
my colleagues. 

Mr. Chairman, in addressing this item, my 
delegation finds it useful to translate the 
phrase “right to development” into terms 
rooted in our own experience. We are quite 
conscious of the fact that only two hundred 
years ago, our nation was a colony of a great 
European power. Our population numbered 
four million. Even one hundred years ago, 
our nation was a poor nation, full of prom- 
ise, but quite undeveloped. In 1881, there 
were no airplanes, automobiles, electric 
lights, radios. The poverty of our frontier 
settlements and even of most of our cities 
was legendary. 

In 1881, Mr. Chairman, no one spoke of a 
“right to development.” But our nation had 
an opportunity to develop, perhaps even a 
responsibility to develop, Our people knew 
that a responsibility to develop was imposed 
on them by their own capacities and bless- 
ings, and by their new ideas about political 
economy. They thought they were bound to 
begin “novus ordo seclorum” a new order of 
the ages, not in their own name only but in 
the name of all. 

Development is, then, an idea—an idea 
which entered the history of nations only in 
relatively recent times. When Julius Caesar 
first came to Geneva, he came by convey- 
ances not much different from those used in 
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every century afterwards until early in the 
nineteenth century. Only then did the first 
steam railroad come into existence. Between 
Caesar's time and the year 1800, economic 
development occurred but only slowly. 
There was not much new under the Sun. 

In the year 1800, this planet supported 
barely 800 million persons. Famines oc- 
curred in major cities, on the average, every 
fifteen or twenty years. Medical science was 
primitive. The average age of mortality for 
a male in France was approximately twenty- 
four and of a female twenty-seven. In 1800, 
not a thousand families in all of Germany 
had an income of one thousand dollars. In 
France, the land then described in “Les Mis- 
erables,“ ninety percent of all citizens used 
eighty percent of their income solely for 
bread—bread alone. 

Mr. Chairman, poverty and lack of devel- 
opment have been the main fact of human 
history. The first “inquiry into the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations” did not 
occur until Adam Smith undertook it in 
1776. Smith may properly be called the 
father of the idea of international economic 
development. Much, of course, has been 
learned since then. But that was the deci- 
sive breakthrough. Wealth does have 
causes. Wealth can be created. The human 
race can learn how to escape from famine, 
misery, ignorance, and fear. 

Mr. Chairman, the fundamental purpose 
of democratic capitalism—the vision that 
sustains my nation and a score of others—is 
to reduce the material suffering of all hu- 
mankind. To increase the wealth of all na- 
tions, so that all individuals may use their 
freedom as they choose. 

Democratic capitalism holds that a rising 
tide lifts every boat. The rising prosperity of 
the poor engenders new economic skills, en- 
larges markets, brings fresh dynamism and 
invention in important ways, societies pros- 
per from the bottom up. 

So it is with nations, the larger the 
number of developed and wealthy nations in 
the world, the better for all. Development is 
not a zero-sum game. Before 1899, when the 
first oil well was dug in Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, the world did not enjoy the wealth 
available from petroleum. With each decade 
since then, the entire world has become 
richer. Wealth constantly expands through 
new inventions, new methods, and new 
types of economic activism. Most of the 
things we today call resources were not 
known to be resources 200 years ago. The 
human spirit—in invention and creativity— 
bring the unknown into the circle of knowl- 
edge. It is in the interests of all for all na- 
tions to become economically alive, vital, 
prosperous. The rising wealth of all nations 
is a valid social goal. 

Mr. Chairman, political activism is only 
one kind of activism. It is chiefly economic 
activism that produces wealth. 

Developing nations have enormous needs 
for legions of economic activists—highly mo- 
tivated, skillful, disciplined by profit and 
loss, able to produce sustained increments 
of real growth, able to compete with others 
in the marketplace, such activists can be 
educated and trained. But they also require 
the support of their surrounding culture, 
and sufficient liberty from political bu- 
reaucracies to do their job. Mr. Chairman, 
religious liberties are important. Political 
liberties are important. But so are economic 
liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, in this commission we have 
heard transnational corporations maligned. 
But no single institution has been so respon- 
sible for the great leap forward of economic 
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development in this century as the private 
business corporation. The large business 
corporation is relatively new in history. The 
private independent transnational corpora- 
tion is even newer. The very first American 
transnational was Tiffany's, the jeweler, 
which opened a Paris branch one hundred 
years ago. The second, a few years later, was 
Singer sewing machines. 

Such cooperative ehterprises have shown 
that the state is not the only instrument of 
development. Private individuals in volun- 
tary association can also meet social chal- 
lenges, pursue social goals, and heighten the 
common good. Corporations are founded for 
economic purposes, but they are not eco- 
nomic institutions only. They are creatures 
of certain free political systems, on which 
they depend for their right to exist at all. 
They further depend on certain moral-cul- 
tural values and structures of law, without 
which they cannot function and apart from 
which they make no sense. Business corpo- 
rations, therefore, have economic effects, 
political effects, and moral cultural effect. 
Their directors need to respect local condi- 
tions. But those who desire to share in the 
great benefits brought by transnational cor- 
porations must also respect the economic, 
political, and moral-cultural conditions on 
which they depend. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard distin- 
guished delegates in this room speak of ob- 
scene profits,” are we to understand that 
losses are virtuous? Where there are not 
profits, there can be only losses or stagna- 
tion. But these are the exact opposite of de- 
velopment. Development itself is a form of 
profit—a reasonable return on investments 
made, a reasonable growth, a reasonable 
surge forward. We recognize that both prof- 
its and losses can be judged by a rule of 
reason. A reasonable rate of return is just; a 
reasonable amount of losses must, in some 
years, be expected. But, on the whole, an 
economy without profit is an economy with- 
out development. 

These considerations are necessary, Mr. 
Chairman, if we are to clarify the thicket of 
issues hidden in the theory of development. 
How is wealth created? What constitutes de- 
velopment? What—to paraphrase Adam 
Smith—are the nature and the causes of de- 
velopment? These issues are complex. The 
perspective of those who approach them— 
whether in the marxist, in the traditional, 
or in the liberal world—are many. The con- 
cept of “development” is itself in need of de- 
velopment. The fact of development in cer- 
tain nations under certain conditions is 
clear. But theories as to why such develop- 
ment has occurred are not clear. 

Mr. Chairman, theories about develop- 
ment are many, and the places in which the 
United Nations discuss the complex aspects 
of development are also many: UNCTAD, 
UNIDO, UNDP, the IBRD including IDA, 
the UNGA itself, and other organizations 
such as the IMF and GATT. Mr. Chairman, 
the human rights of the individual as out- 
lined in the universal declaration are al- 
ready difficult enough for this commission 
to deal with. Moreover, these rights of the 
individual are by no means insignificant for 
the success of development. 

Of course, when we speak of development, 
in the Human Rights Commission, the key 
issue before us is the relationship to be es- 
tablished between cultural, political, and 
economic rights. The views of my delegation 
are shaped not only by our own history, but 
also by observation of other experiments in 
other nations. We cannot accept the view 
that before civil and political rights can be 
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fully accorded to a people, an ideal econom- 
ic order must first be established. We do not 
believe with Dostoevsky’s grand inquisitor: 
“First Bread, Later Liberty.” Our road to 
development lay in trusting economic liber- 
ty first, in unleashing human energies from 
which bread—and more than bread—came. 
Totalitarians who take away political and 
civil rights in the name of bread, more often 
than not, produce less and less bread and— 
in addition—never do restore the rights they 
have usurped. In our close observation of 
the nations, Mr. Chairman, we see that to- 
talitarianism produces bread as poorly as it 
produces civil and political liberties. 

By contrast, we observe that some nations 
which are small, or poor in natural re- 
sources, but strong in their dedication to 
the disciplines and freedoms of economic 
markets, show economic prog- 
ress in a relatively short period of time. 
Sometimes such regimes are authoritarian, 
not democratic. But we observe that, often 
enough they evolve in a democratic direc- 
tion. No socialist nation on the Soviet model 
has yet experienced a revolution of political 
and civil rights in the direction of democra- 
cy, but other nations have. We believe that 
when citizens have economic liberties, inevi- 
table pressures lead toward greater political 
and civil liberties. This is precisely why to- 
talitarian regimes are stubbornly opposed to 
economic liberties. Their economies stag- 
nate under strangling and suffocating bu- 
reaucracies, but they do not dare to bestow 
economic liberties—for in their train all 
other liberties follow. 

History teaches even young nations les- 
sons. History show a close relationship be- 
tween various types of human rights. Histo- 
ry shows that those people who have the 
right to choose their political and cultural 
activities, will exercise their inherent good 
sense to choose the economic activities 
which will most benefit them. On the other 
hand, those governments which think little 
of the individual worth of the human being, 
and deny their citizens the right to choose 
their own economic activities, also suppress 
political and civil rights. Thus, all these 
rights and liberties turn out to be very 
closely connected, but in complex ways. 
Such reflections as these guide our delega- 
tion in considering matters related to the 
right to development. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we should point 
out that our conviction, based on real expe- 
rience and practical observation, can scarce- 
ly be altered by such documentation as E/ 
CN 4/1421, which is unbalanced and lacking 
in intellectual rigor. For example, the dis- 
cussion of transnational corporations ig- 
nores the real benefits wrought by such cor- 
porations, in favor or hypothetical specula- 
tions on what transnational corporations 
might do. Throughout the study an effort is 
made to buttress points by arbitrarily select- 
ing quotes or examples, while ignoring other 
points of view. We hope that parts II and 
III of the study will show greater rigor—and 
simple commonsense. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1200 there were only 
eight hundred million persons on this 
planet. For all too many, life was nasty, 
brutish and short. Today, this planet must 
support 4.5 billion persons, whose lifespan 
has increased, on the average, by at least 
thirty years. The problem this planet faces 
in increasing its productivity to find food, 
clothing, schools, medicines for all its chil- 
dren is immense. The secrets of how to de- 
velop are known—so development is clearly 
an opportunity. Many nations have become 
economically alive, inventive, creative, hard- 
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working and dynamic. All nations wish to 
become so all without exception need to 
grow in knowledge, technique, capital in- 
vestment, and new forms of economic activ- 
ism. 

The growing wealth of the poorer nations 
does not detract from the success of those 
nations which developed earlier. Moreover, 
a developing world economy offers incen- 
tives to every single participant. 

The people of the United States wish to 
see the wealth of all nations increase. Par- 
ticularly important to them in this regard is 
the lot of the very poorest nations, and of 
the very poor within every nation. Acute 
poverty prevents citizens from being eco- 
nomically active. The economic inactivity of 
millions makes the world far less productive 
and far less prosperous than it can yet 
become. Our own experience teaches us that 
mass markets prosper only when a minimal 
floor has been established under every citi- 
zen. Only then can all participate in the 
economic activism from which the wealth of 
the world springs.e 


A PROGRAM TO REDUCE HIGH 
INFANT DEATH RATES 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 
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Monday, April 6, 1981 


% Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ad- 
dress my colleagues in the House on 
an issue of great importance affecting 
many communities throughout the 
Nation—high infant mortality rates 
among the poor and minority new- 
borns. 

As many of my colleagues know, the 
administration has proposed that Fed- 
eral funds for maternal and child 
health services be reduced and com- 
bined into a health services block 
grant. I have grave reservations on 
this attempt to downgrade the impor- 
tance of the Federal responsibility and 
financing of health services to poor 
and underserved pregnant women, 
who run the highest risk of having 
complicated and dangerous deliveries. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Congress decides 
to reduce funding for maternal and 
child health and limit Federal funds 
for medicaid, we will experience more 
pregnant women with reduced access 
to quality medical care and high rates 
of infant mortality especially for poor 
and minority newborns. The latest fig- 
ures available from the National 
Center for Health Statistics show that 
in 1978, minority infants in the Na- 
tion’s 10 largest cities had an average 
infant death rate of 22.7 deaths per 
1,000 live births; a rate that was more 
than 1% times higher than the nation- 
al average. 
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poor nutrition 
for pregnant women and the newborn, 
and a failure of pregnant women to 
seek early prenatal care. 

As you know, the title V program is 
this Nation’s oldest existing health 
care program, which is now in great 
need of reform. I urge my colleagues 
to consider a number of reforms that I 
have included in H.R. 2507, the Mater- 
nal and Infant Health Care Services 
Act of 1981. This legislation pays par- 
ticular attention to the following 
issues: 

First, establishes a national goal to 
reduce infant mortality to 9 infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births by 1990; 

Second, develops a comprehensive 
needs assessment and planning respon- 
sibilities for regional high infant mor- 
tality areas in conjunction with the 
State maternal and child health 
agency; 

Third, emphasizes the development 
of comprehensive care providers to up- 
grade existing services sites to increase 
the availability of medical care to high 
risk mothers and infants; and 

Fourth, encourages States to im- 
prove their medicaid State plans to in- 
crease reimbursement and services to 
medicaid eligible pregnant women and 
their newborns. 

Mr. Speaker, the long-range poten- 
tial results of improving the delivery 
of medical services to pregnant women 
and their newborns can help to reduce 
infant deaths and the high cost of hos- 
pitalizations for many newborns. In 
certain communities throughout the 
Nation including: Newark, Oakland, 
Houston, and Washington, D.C., have 
reduced infant mortality rates 
through better coordination of health 
services and programs for pregnant 
women and newborns. In these com- 
munities the minority infant death 
rates were as high as 35 to 40 per 1,000 
live births, but were reduced to only 21 
to 26 per 1,000 live births. These com- 
munities established blue ribbon com- 
missions to concentrate on planning 
programs to educate pregnant women 
to take better care of themselves; em- 
phasized early prenatal care; and pro- 
vided more physician and nursing care 
to areas identified as high infant mor- 
tality areas. The legislation that I 
have introduced will assist more inner- 
city and rural areas to combat high 
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infant death rates resulting in im- 
proved health status of the entire 
Nation. I urge that each of my col- 
leagues give full consideration of this 
bill and its early enactment. o 


IMPACT OF FEDERAL FUNDING 
FOR FAMILY PLANNING 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1981 


@ Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I introduced a bill, H.R. 
2446, prohibiting use of Federal funds 
under title X of the Public Health Act 
to support any institution that pro- 
vides abortion counseling or services to 
unmarried minors without parental 
consent. This legislation is simply de- 
signed to prevent a wage-earner’s tax 
dollars from subsidizing agencies 
which may trample on his rights as a 
parent. 

Even the Supreme Court acknowl- 
edges the wisdom of this policy. In a 6- 
to-3 ruling on March 23, 1981, the 
Court upheld a Utah law requiring no- 
tification of parents before a minor 
may obtain an abortion. 

Mrs. Susan Roylance, vice president 
of United Families of America, testi- 
fied yesterday before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources in favor of provisions which 
would require institutions to honor pa- 
rental prerogatives as a precondition 
for receipt of Federal funds. I com- 
mend Mrs, Roylance’s testimony to all 
of my colleagues, particularly those 
who may be considering cosponsoring 
H.R. 2446. 

TESTIMONY OF SUSAN ROYLANCE, VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF UNITED FAMILIES OF AMERICA 
[Charts are not printed in RECORD] 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Continuing to fund 
Planned Parenthood Program in an effort 
to solve the problem of teenage pregnancy 
could be compared to appropriating funds 
to the American Petroleum Institute for ad- 
ditional gasoline to help put out a raging 
forest fire. 

The facts I will present to you today will 
dramatically demonstrate the accuracy of 
the comparison. 

I come before you today as a taxpaying 
citizen, and a mother of four teenagers— 
with more children who will yet be teen- 
agers. And yes, all my children were wanted 
and planned! 

My personal experience with government 
family planning services has been limited to 
clinics operated by the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. I became aware of 
this organization in 1976, and very closely 
acquainted with their programs from 1977 
through the present. This experience was 
gathered from residency in three states: 
Washington, Oregon, and Utah. 

My active involvement with Planned Par- 
enthood began at a meeting conducted by 
Planned Parenthood officials at a local 
Planned Parenthood clinic in Kennewick, 
Washington. At this meeting I received 
copies of Planned Parenthood’s national 
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goals, and several pamphlets designed to 
counsel young teenagers about sexual be- 
havior and the availability of contraceptive 
and abortion services. 

Among the goals presented by Planned 
Parenthood (in a national publication) were: 

1. Providing contraceptive services 
through the school health programs, and 

2. Providing portable abortion clinics (at 
public expense) to increase abortion avail- 
ability in areas where hospitals refuse to 
perform abortions. 

Two pamphlets produced by Rocky Moun- 
tain Planned Parenthood were available 
free of charge at this clinic for girls and 
boys in their early teens. They were “The 
Perils of Puberty” for girls, and “You've 
Changed the Combination” for boys. (I have 
seen these pamphlets in many other 
Planned Parenthood clinics.) 

These, and other pamphlets, condoned 
masturbation and prostitution, suggested 
the use of alcohol for relief of menstrual 
cramps, discussed homosexuality as an ex- 
perimental stage of development, and de- 
scribed abortion as a routine, simple medical 
procedure. 

The posters on the walls, and the litera- 
ture which was available seemed to empha- 
size that children were an unwanted com- 
modity in our community, and anyone who 
produced children was not “responsible”. 

As a mother, I found the pamphlets very 
offensive, and totally unacceptable for 
teaching my children about sex. And I was 
concerned with the attitudes which could 
result from promoting these philosophies 
among all teenagers. 

At the Planned Parenthood meeting I de- 
scribed earlier, we received a paper indicat- 
ing that our local clinic was funded 70 per- 
cent by public funds—38 percent from feder- 
al grants. I concluded that this was not an 
appropriate use of my tax dollars, and de- 
cided to investigate the matter further. 

Subsequently, I have visited Planned Par- 
enthood clinics in three different states, tes- 
tified at numerous hearings against the 
public funding of Planned Parenthood, and 
participated in the drafting and subsequent 
passage of legislation in the state of Utah 
(SB 3) which will prevent public funds from 
being used to provide contraceptive or abor- 
tion services to unmarried minors without 
parental consent. 

In hearings before the Utah State Legisla- 
ture, Planned Parenthood used extensive 
statistical data to back up their claim that 
there was a serious need to reduce the 
state’s fertility rate—and that the funding 
of Planned Parenthood would accomplish 
that goal. In response to their testimony I 
began to look into our states’ fertility and 
pregnancy rates. I discovered, quite by acci- 
dent, that Planned Parenthood’s claim that 
Utah had a high teenage pregnancy rate, 
when compared to other states, was false. In 
fact, I learned that the Utah rate was one of 
the lowest in the nation. The use of outdat- 
ed, low projection figures had been used to 
produce a misleading statistic. These figures 
were used to justify the need for increased 
funding for family planning services in the 
state of Utah. 

This discovery whetted my appetite—and 
I plunged into a rather extensive research 
of pregnancy rates in the United States. I 
wanted to see if there could be any correla- 
tion between the increased public funding 
of family planning services—and the in- 
crease in teenage pregnancy rates. With the 
help of a new home computer, statistical ex- 
perts who were friends, and a neighborhood 
graphic artist, I have prepared some charts 
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to demonstrate my findings. This research 
is only preliminary, but it represents consid- 
erable time and expense, The expense was 
covered by donations from concerned citi- 
zens, none of which was more than $100, 
and none of which was tax dollars. 

It was very difficult to obtain data, and 
some of the data from different sources con- 
flicted. The most difficult figures to obtain 
were the federal dollars spent for family 
planning services. I would suggest that if 
any private company knew as little about 
where its money is going as does the federal 
government, it would have been bankrupt 
long ago. 

The first chart (see Figure 1, attached) 
shows the fertility rates and pregnancy 
rates for the United States. Although other 
factors such as fetal deaths, and miscar- 
riages can be a part of the pregnancy rate, I 
excluded these additional data for two rea- 
sons: 1) The data was almost impossible to 
obtain in sufficient enough quality to pro- 
duce a meaningful comparison, and 2) The 
data which was available did not affect the 
rate significantly. Therefore, the pregnancy 
rate is made up of live births and abortions 
per 1000 females ages 15 to 19. Since abor- 
tion figures were not available before 1972, 
the pregnancy rate for 1970 is probably too 
low. However, the trend which is established 
from 1972 through 1978 is very clear. 

Interestingly, after exhaustive efforts to 
gain accurate, complete data through the 
federal government failed, I finally called 
the Alan Guttmacher Institute, the re- 
search arm of Planned Parenthood, to 
obtain the needed information. The figures 
I was furnished by them make it very diffi- 
cult to understand Ms. Wattleton’s conten- 
tion that pregnancy rates are declining. 

Chart #2 (see Figure 3, attached) shows 
the relationship between two variables: ex- 
penditures of family planning dollars, and 
the teenage pregnancy rate. I think this 
chart is the perfect illustration of the state- 
ment, “a picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I 
recognize there are many forces at work 
which might influence a rise in pre-marital 
sex and consequently a rise in teenage preg- 
nancy. Among these are the media, (TV and 
movies which show increasingly suggestive 
sexual relationships more frequently), the 
“new morality”, the discovery of new meth- 
ods of contraception which supposedly 
reduce the risks of pregnancy, etc. 

However, we cannot ignore the implica- 
tions of these statistics. A statistics profes- 
sor in Utah correlated the figures on which 
the chart is based. They are cross-lag corre- 
lations, which take into account the fact 
that an appropriation one year will prob- 
ably have the greatest effect on the preg- 
nancy rate two years later. The correlation 
coefficients for this data (for the years 1972 
through 1978) are: 

Comparing appropriations and 

abortion rates 

Appropriations and pregnancy 


Any correlation coefficient above .870 is sig- 
nificant. 

The third chart (Figure #4 on this page) 
compares the pregnancy rates of Oregon 
and Utah. Oregon and Utah are similar in 
many ways, shown in Figure #5 (see attach- 
ment). However, in one area they are signifi- 
cantly different, the amount of dollars ap- 
propriated for family planning services. Or- 
egon’s appropriations are almost double 
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Utah's, when you divide the appropriation 
by the total population. I have personally 
visited Planned Parenthood clinics in both 
Oregon and Utah, and they are significantly 
different in their entire approach to the 
problem. The Oregon clinics are filled with 
posters showing the dangers of overpopula- 
tion, with an emphasis on abortion. Because 
of public opposition, Utah’s Planned Parent- 
hood clinics have had to modify their ap- 
proach. 

One can almost predict the rise or fall in 
either states pregnancy rates when com- 
pared with the increase or decrease of Title 
X appropriations (as shown in Figure #5). 

Following this comparison, I collected 
data on other states which were similar in 
nature. I chose 15 states with 100 or less 
people per square mile, less than a 3% black 
population, and less than a 70 per 1000 teen- 
age pregnancy rate in 1970 (so that one 
would not confuse a high pregnancy rate 
with a pre-existing problem. 

To obtain a single index for the key prob- 
lems we are examining I added the abortion 
rate and the illegitimate rate to provide a 
new number I call the “problem rate”. 

The relationship of “problem rate” to ex- 
penditures was then examined for 1979. 
Those states above the median in Title X 
dollars per thousand teenage population 
were compared to those states below the 
median. The average problem rate was over 
one and one half times greater in those 
states with the greater expenditures of Title 
X funds, Again, we see evidence that use of 
Title X funds create, rather than reduce, 
problems for our teenagers. 

Only one state, besides Utah, had an 
actual reduction in the pregnancy rate at 
any time in the years between 1970 and 
1979. That state was South Dakota. In addi- 
tion to a pregnancy rate reduction, there 
had been a reduction in Title X appropri- 
ations. I was extremely interested in discov- 
ering what had prompted the appropriation 
reduction in South Dakota, and called the 
Right to Life organization in that state, to 
see if they could give me additional informa- 
tion. 

I was informed that the citizens of South 
Dakota united to prevent their tax dollars 
from being used for any program or organi- 
zation which accepted or promoted abor- 
tion. Elected public officials who had sup- 
ported abortion were replaced. Because 
there is a perceived connection between 
Planned Parenthood and abortion the 
people of South Dakota have demanded a 
reduction in Title X funding. Consequently, 
the subsequent reduction in the teenage 
pregnancy rate provides further evidence of 
the relationship between Title X funding 
and teenage pregnancies. 

Many local and federal officials have 
claimed an inability to affect the programs 
of Planned Parenthood. Local officials defer 
all operational details of Planned Parent- 
hood's family planning programs to 
Planned Parenthood because they are feder- 
ally funded. Federal officials on the other 
hand, cannot account for the activities be- 
cause the money is administered locally. 
Planned Parenthood is ostensibly a private 
organization, but it is largely funded by tax- 
payer dollars. 

Attempts by parents to view and evaluate 
the materials available through Planned 
Parenthood clinics in various states, have 
been repeatedly denied even though these 
materials and films are largely paid for with 
public funds. 

One thing that is absolutely certain is 
that Planned Parenthood is accountable to 
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no one: Its officers are not elected and they 
are not responsible to those who provide the 
money to pay their salaries. But even more 
significantly, they profit personally from 
the expansion of Family Planning pro- 
grams, increased pregnancies, and increased 
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acceptability of abortions. It would be hard 
to imagine a clearer case of conflict of inter- 
est than Planned Parenthood provides. 

This is perhaps one of the most tragic ex- 
amples of another expensive, unwanted and 
unnecessary government program which 
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continually produces results opposite to 
those for which the program was designed. 

Until such time as it can be conclusively 
proven that the benefits outweigh the liabil- 
ities, we recommend that you discontinue 
the Title X programs in the interest of the 
teenagers of the future. 


UNITED STATES 1970-78 FAMILY PLANNING DOLLARS WITH TEEN PREGNANCY RATES 


[AN figures are for 15-19 year old females) 


(Rate is figured per 1,000 15~19-year-old females) 


217.771 


876, Government Printing 
1970-1975 GPO, 1977, 1978 and 1979. Births, 1976: NCHS, “Final Natality Statistics, 1976," Monthly Vital Statistics Rove Vol. 26, No. 12, 1978, Births, 
7, No. 11 RENN Births, 155 10010 Stats, Statistics Report 


“Final 1978.“ 1980, Monthly Vital 


AN OREGON-UTAH COMPARISON 


1977: NCHS, “Final Natality 


„ Vol. 29, No. 1 


1979) 7 
per 1,000 total population (1977). 


$971,650 
$1,196,257 
1,224,524 
1,486,357 


[Rate is figured per 1,000 15-19 year old females) 


1977 1978 


Total family planning dollars divided by 15-19 year old female population: 7 


E 


Abortion 


$10,680.87 


rat 
$4,073.23 12,231.10 


88.77 
71.32 


39.32 
9.68 


88.84 
72.07 
41.49 
12.45 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
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uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 


an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
April 7, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


APRIL 8 
8:45 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 


Business meeting, to mark up S. 648, 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1982 
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for certain youth programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA). 
4332 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary and the Office 
of the Solicitor, Department of the In- 
terior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Armed Services 


Military Construction Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 834, author- 
izing funds for fiscal year 1982 for mil- 
itary construction programs of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
212 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, focusing on 
Navy shipbuilding programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, Council on Environmental 
Quality, and the U.S. Regulatory 
Council. 
S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive and the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 
S-146, Capitol 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 799, authorizing 
funds for certain public health profes- 
sional education and nurse training 
programs of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, and S. 
801, authorizing funds through Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, for the National 
Health Service Corps of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Foreign Agricultural Policy Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on U.S. agri- 
cultural export policies. 
324 Russell Building 


Appropriations 
Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. 


1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury, Postal Service and General 

Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States, Federal Elections Commission, 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy, 
Domestic Policy Staff, U.S. Tax Court 
and the Committee for Purchase From 
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the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 


capped. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Budget 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of the proposed first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 
setting forth recommended levels of 
total budget outlays, Federal revenues, 
and new budget authority. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 720, author- 
izing additional funds for the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
*Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 306, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1982 for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of specified hydroelectric powerplants 
at various existing water projects. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for foreign assistance programs, 
receiving testimony from public wit- 
nesses. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on Senate Resolution 
20, providing for television and radio 
broadcasting of Senate Chamber pro- 


ceedings. 
301 Russell Building 
Select on Intelligence 
Closed briefing on intelligence matters. 
S-407, Capitol 
10:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 591, to provide 
incentives for the Federal Govern- 
ment in their debt collection efforts. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed budg- 
et estimates for fiscal year 1982 for 
the defense establishment, focusing on 
the Naval submarine shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 
424 Russell Building 
1:30 p.m. 
*Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gerald P. Carmen, of New Hampshire, 
to be Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for pro- 
grams of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
R. Tenney Johnson, of Maryland, to 
be General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, William H. Coldiron, 
of Montana, to be Solicitor of the De- 
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partment of the Interior, Garrey E. 
Carruthers, of New Mexico, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Land and Water 
Resources, Department of the Interi- 
or, G. Ray Arnett, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life and Parks, Department of the In- 
terior, and Robert E. Burford, of Colo- 
rado, to be Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

3110 Dirksen Building 


Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on S. 849, authorizing 
funds for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 
for the International Communication 
Agency, S. 847, authorizing supple- 
mental funds for fiscal year 1981, and 
authorizing funds for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 for the Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting, and on proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for fiscal 
year 1982 for the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
Monetary and Fiscal Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the President’s pro- 
posed program for economic recovery. 
457 Russell Building 
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8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the defense establishment, focus- 
ing on Navy aircraft/weapons procure- 
ment program. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
Budget Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up 
proposed legislation authorizing funds 
for fiscal year 1982 for intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States. 
S-407, Capitol 
*Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings to determine 
if certain energy assistance programs 
are meeting home insulation needs of 
elderly victims of extreme heat and 
cold. 
457 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
the strategic minerals and materials 
research policy of the United States. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposals to re- 
quire a balanced Federal budget. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Domestic 
Volunteer Services Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
legislative and administrative business. 
301 Russell Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Guard 
and Reserve Forces construction pro- 
grams, Department of Defense. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 


Transportation and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, and to review the Administra- 
tion’s proposed budget recommenda- 
tions for transportation programs. 


S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and the sav- 
ings bond division of the Bureau of 
the Public Debt. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Armed Services 
To hear and consider the nomination of 
Lawrence J. Korb, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and 
routine military nominations. 
212 Russell Building 
Budget 


Business meeting, to continue markup 
of the proposed first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 
setting forth recommended levels of 
total budget outlays, Federal revenues, 
and new budget authority. 

6202 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 


authorizing funds for the Internation- 
al Investment Survey Act. 
235 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the recent events in 
El Salvador. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Rules and Administration 
To continue hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 20, providing for television and 
radio broadcasting of Senate Chamber 
proceedings. 


2:00 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on the administra- 
tion’s proposed budgetary recommen- 
dations for food and agriculture pro- 


grams. 
324 Russell Building 


301 Russell Building 


Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1972 for the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Nation- 
al Security Council, and the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability, and to re- 
ceive testimony from public witnesses. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 


Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Offical Conduct. 

6226 Dirksen Building 
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3:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue oversight hearings, in 
closed session, to review the strategic 
minerals and materials research policy 
of the United States. 
S-407, Capitol 
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9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
health professions block grants and 
preventive health block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of the proposed first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 
setting forth recommended levels of 
total budget outlays, Federal revenues, 
and new budget authority. 
6202 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for foreign assistance programs, 
receiving testimony from Administra- 
tion officials on foreign assistance to 
Africa. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 114, establishing 
criteria for the imposition of the 
death penalty for Federal crimes. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 14 
2:00 p.m, 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
APRIL 16 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
APRIL 20 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 816, to limit the 
ability of foreign governments to sue 
for damages for antitrust violations in 
U.S. courts. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 21 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 

estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps procure- 
ment, operations, and maintenance 
programs. 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Forest 
Service programs, the Office of the 


1223 Dirksen Building 
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Federal Inspector for the Alaska Natu- 
ral Gas Transportation System, and 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
S-146, Capitol 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on alleged sex dis- 
crimination in the workplace 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion, making a defendant liable only 
for damages caused by sales and pro- 
portionate portion on damages attrib- 
utable to sales by a nonconspirator. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Sea Power and Force Projection Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed business meeting, to begin mark 
up of S. 815, authorizing funds for 
fiscal year 1982 for military procure- 
ment programs of the Department of 
Defense. 
224 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
*Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 receiving 
testimony from public witnesses. 
S-146, Capitol 
Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to resume 
markup of S. 815, authorizing funds 
for fiscal year 1982 for military pro- 
curement programs of the Department 
of Defense. 
212 Russell Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
APRIL 22 
8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the U.S. Postal Service, and to 
receive a report from the Postmaster 
General 
3302 Dirksen Building 
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9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
*Appropriations 


State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
legal Services Corporation, Federal 
Communications Commission, Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. 
S-146, Capitol 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Food and Drug Administration, Com- 
modity futures Trading Commission, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Feder- 
al Grain Inspection Service, Office of 
Transportation, and the Agricultural 
Cooperative Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


*Appropriations 
HUD. Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 

1318 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Techology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain health 
maintenance organizations of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for NATO 
infrastructure/European construction 
programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 23 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps manpow- 
er and reserve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
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Service, and the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers and Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To hold joint hearings on S. 158, estab- 
lishing a congressional finding and 
declaration that human life begins at 
conception, S. 583, limiting the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in mat- 
ters relating to abortion, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for the protec- 
tion of unborn children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Regulatory Reform Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion, to require Federal agencies to 
analyze the effect of rules to improve 
their effectiveness and decrease their 
compliance costs and to provide a peri- 
odic review of regulations. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain social 
services block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
*Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Older Americans 
Act. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the State 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
APRIL 24 
9:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers and Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To continue joint hearings on S. 158, es- 
tablishing a congressional finding and 
declaration that human life begins at 
conception, S. 583, limiting the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in mat- 
ters relating to abortion, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 19, proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for the protec- 
tion of unborn children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
*Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed amend- 
ments relating to off-gas provisions 
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(Sec. 301a), and on all aspects of the 
Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use 
Act (Public Law 95-620). 
3110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Federal Expenditures Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Federal procure- 
ment system. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 
*Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 114, establish- 
ing criteria for the imposition of the 
death penalty. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To hold oversight hearings on alleged 
fraud and abuse in the operation of 
home health care services. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To hold hearings to examine the Small 
Business Administration’s contracting 
procedures and personnel policies. 
424 Russell Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Finance 
Oversight of the Internal Revenue Service 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on recent 
IRS regulations under the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to family farms 
and other family businesses. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on Federal finan- 
cial regulators. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the hazardous 
materials transportation program, the 
natural gas pipeline safety program 
and the hazardous liquid pipeline 
safety program. 
235 Russell Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 


bia. 
d 1224 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 10, to establish a 
Commission on More Effective Gov- 
ernment. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review certain edu- 
cational programs. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 


To continue hearings to examine the 
Small Business Administration’s con- 
tracting procedures and personnel 
policies. 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Treasury. 


S-126, Capitol 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 29 


424 Russell Building 


8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the U.S. Postal 
Service proposal to expand the present 
ZIP code system to a 9-digit ZIP code. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
235 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank, 
and the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 

1318 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

S-146, Capitol 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 

To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457 Russell Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Davis-Bacon 
A 


4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Middle 
East/Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) 
construction programs, and to receive 
a briefing on intelligence matters. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to review certain 
educational programs. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for conser- 
vation and solar energy programs of 
the Department of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for Middle East/Rapid Deployment 
Force (RDF) construction programs, 
and to receive a briefing on intelli- 
gence matters. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Environmental and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 841, authorizing 
funds through fiscal year 1986 for the 
construction and safety of Federal 
highways, and other related measures 
4200 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 30 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy research and develop- 


ment pro; 3 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

1318 Dirksen Building 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for the Export Administration 
Act and the international affairs pro- 
grams of the Treasury Department. 

5302 Dirksen Building 
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Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 255, to encourage 
American innovation by restoring the 
patent system as it affects certain 
products subject to premarket testing 
by the Federal Government. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the devel- 
opmental disabilities program. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
ma of the District of Colum- 
ia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 841, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for the construction and safety of Fed- 
eral highways, and other related meas- 
ures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
multilateral development banks of the 
Department of the Treasury. 
8-126. Capitol 
Governmental Affairs 
Federal Expenditures, Research, and 
Rules Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 30, to require 
each Federal agency to pay interest on 
contract payments more than 30 days 
overdue. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 4 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force posture programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 41, proposed constitutional 
amendment relating to affirmative 
action. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the developmental disabilities pro- 
gram. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade and Tourism Subcommit- 


tee 

To hold hearings to examine the Feder- 
al role in international tourism promo- 
tion. 


235 Russell Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 5 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To hold hearings on the Small Business 
Administration's size standards pro- 
posals. 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


4232 Dirksen Building 


1114 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. Res. 20, pro- 
viding for television and radio broad- 
casting of Senate Chamber proceed- 
ings. 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States. 


301 Russell Building 


S-126, Capitol 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
235 Russell Building 


MAY 6 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air force procurement pro- 
grams. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on banking indus- 
try and financial services representa- 
tives. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
235 Russell Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 


ment. 
8-126, Capitol 


MAY 7 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on Air Force research 
and development programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for fossil 
energy programs, domestic energy 
supply programs, and Federal leasing, 
Department of Energy. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review major banking and consumer 
protection laws, focusing on thrift in- 
dustry representatives and State fi- 
nancial institution regulators. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
the developmental disabilities pro- 


gram. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 


bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Agency for International De- 


velopment. 
S-126, Capitol 
Select on Ethics 

Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 

Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 

MAY 8 
9:30 a.m. 
, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 11 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for the 
Developmental Services and Facilities 
Construction Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
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MAY 12 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautices and Space Admin- 
istration. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Im- 
plementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 


bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international security assistance pro- 
grams of the Department of State. 
8-126. Capitol 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
457 Russell Building 


MAY 13 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission of Fine Arts, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force manpower and Re- 
serve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on money market 
mutual fund and securities regulators. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 


Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for certain international programs of 
the Department of State. 
S-126 Capitol 
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MAY 14 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Territorial Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review major banking and consumer 
protection laws, focusing on money 
market mutual fund and financial in- 
dustry representatives. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 


bia 
1114 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for foreign 
operation programs, receiving testimo- 
ny from congressional and public wit- 


nesses, 
8-126, Capitol 
Select on Ethics 


Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 

6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 18 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force operations and 


maintenance programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on consumer credit 
regulators and consumer group and in- 
dustry representatives. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review major banking and consumer 
protection laws, focusing on former 
thrift industry regulators and acade- 


micians. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


1114 Dirksen Building 


MAY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
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partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment Corporation. 

1224 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 

To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

1114 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 1 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on overall intelligence matters. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and certain independent 
agencies. 

1224 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 3 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on programs of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 4 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on programs of the Na- 
tional Security Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 8 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on roposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on defense intelligence pro- 
grams. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 


9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 


mony on special programs of the Air 
Force. 


1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 11 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on command, control 
and communication programs and in- 
telligence related activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 20, providing for television and 
radio broadcasting of Senate Chamber 
proceedings. 
301 Russell Building 


APRIL 9 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for strate- 
gic petroleum reserve programs, the 
Energy Information Administration, 
naval petroleum reserve programs, 
emergency preparedness and gas ra- 
tioning programs, Department of 
Energy. 

1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Federal Trade Commission, Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, and the Board for 
International Broadcasting. 

8-146, Capitol 
1:15 p.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee on the use of consultants by the 
Federal Government. 

311 Cannon Building 
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APRIL 21 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business meeting. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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APRIL 22 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and certain development and re- 
gional programs of the Department of 
State. 


S-126, Capitol 
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APRIL 23 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for cer- 
tain international aid programs of the 
Department of State. 
8-126, Capitol 


April 7, 1981 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend James J. Benson, 
United Methodist Church, Hicksville, 
N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


Good morning, Father. Before Your 
sons and daughters begin their delib- 
erations, we pause to say thank You 
for another day of opportunity, a day 
in which great things can be done in 
Your world by those obedient to Your 
will. Comfort, dear Lord, the personal 
lives here present so that with steady 
hearts and minds they may be free to 
address the concerns presented to 
them. Guide them as they seek to be 
sensitive to the real needs of our 
Nation. Grant them great strength 
and resolve so that they may be agents 
of reconciliation in our world. Enable 
them to use the gifts and graces You 
have given them so that they may 
govern our people wisely, justly, with 
love and with mercy. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calen- 
dar. 


CONFIRMING CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY BY 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY 
CO. AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
co. TO A. C. TABER AND HIS 
WIFE, MARY TABER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1543) 
to confirm a conveyance of certain 
real property by Central Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and Southern Pacific Co. to A. 
C. Taber and his wife, Mary Taber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 1543 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
ject to section 3 of this Act, the conveyance 
described in section 2(a) of this Act involv- 
ing certain real property in Alameda 
County, California, is hereby confirmed in 
the successors in interest to A. C. Taber and 
his wife, Mary Taber, the grantees in such 
conveyance, with respect to all interests of 
the United States in the rights to the real 
property described in section 2(b) of this 
Act. Portions of the real property described 


in section 2(b) formed part of the right-of- 
way granted to the Union Pacific Railroad 
by the United States by the Pacific Railroad 
Act of 1862 (12 Stat. 489). 

Sec. 2. (a) The conveyance confirmed by 
this Act was made by a deed dated October 
29, 1942, by the Central Pacific Railway 
Company and Southern Pacific Company to 
A. C. Taber and his wife, Mary Taber, and 
recorded on November 5, 1942, book 4297, 
page 388, Alameda County records. 

(b) The real property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is certain real prop- 
erty in Alameda County, California, de- 
scribed as follows: 

All that portion of the 400-foot right-of- 
way of the Central Pacific Railway Compa- 
ny in section 7, township 4 south, range 1 
east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, lying 
south of the southerly line of the right-of- 
way of the State highway and north of a 
line that is parallel with and 25 feet at right 
angles, northerly from the center line of the 
main track of the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, as now located, excepting there- 
from that portion conveyed to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the State of Cali- 
fornia by condemnation recorded November 
1944, book 4625, page 186, instrument Num- 
bered RR-69436, Alameda County records. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nothing in this Act shall— 

(1) except to the extent specified in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, diminish the right-of-way 
referred to in the first section of this Act to 
a width of less than 50 feet on each side of 
the center of the main track or tracks estab- 
lished and maintained by the Central Pacif- 
ic Railway Company, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, or their predecessors in interest, on 
the date of the enactment of this Act; or 

(2) validate or confirm any right or title 
to, or interest in, the land referred to in the 
first section of this Act arising out of ad- 
verse possession, prescription, or abandon- 
ment, and not confirmed by conveyance by 
the Central Pacific Railway Company or 
Southern Pacific Company before the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) There is reserved to the United States 
all oil, coal, or other minerals in the land re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act, to- 
gether with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove such oil, coal, or other minerals 
under such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may prescribe. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


THE REVEREND JAMES J. 
BENSON 


(Mr. LENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
pleasure and an honor to welcome as 
our guest chaplain today, the Rever- 


end James J. Benson, pastor of the 
United Methodist Church in Hicks- 
ville, N.Y. I know my colleagues join 
me in thanking Pastor Benson for his 
message of inspiration. His thoughtful 
words offer real benefit to all of us. 

The Reverend Benson’s prayer gives 
us an indication of why his pastorates 
with the United Methodist Church 
have been so outstanding. 

Born in Scranton, Pa., the Reverend 
Benson received his M.A. in divinity 
from the Drew Theological Seminary 
in 1956. 

His first pastorate was with the 
United Methodist Church in Monticel- 
lo, N.Y. Five years later, the congrega- 
tion of the United Methodist Church 
in Yonkers, N.Y., called him as their 
pastor. He served that church for 7 
years, before becoming the pastor of 
the United Methodist Church in 
Hicksville, N.Y., 14 years ago. 

Throughout his ministry, the Rever- 
end Benson has given of himself to 
the utmost in attending to the needs 
of his congregation and of his commu- 
nity. In his pastorate at Hicksville, for 
example, the Reverend Benson has 
been president of the Helping and Di- 
recting (HAD) drug program in Hicks- 
ville, vice president of the East Plains 
Mental Health board of directors, and 
president of the Mid Island Ecumeni- 
cal Council. 

Some indication of the widespread 
admiration, affection, and respect the 
Reverend Benson commanded may be 
gained from the fact that in 1971 he 
was honored as man of the year by the 
Knights of Columbus in Hicksville. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of New York, which I 
have the honor to represent, is more 
fortunate to have had the devoted 
service of the Reverend James J. 
Benson for the past 14 years. 

It is with mixed emotions, however, 
that I learn that Pastor Benson will be 
leaving his church at Hicksville later 
this year. In June he will become the 
district superintendent for the Con- 
necticut Central District of the United 
Methodist Church in Hamden, Conn. 
As a member of the Bishops Cabinet, 
the Reverend Benson will have the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the 55 
churches in the Connecticut Central 
District. 

I know that while we regret his de- 
parture, Pastor Benson’s many, many 
friends on Long Island join me in of- 
fering congratulations to him and in 
extending our very best wishes for the 
future to him, his lovely wife Lee, and 
to their two children James and 
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Judith. We will miss the inspirational 
leadership of the Reverend Benson 
and his compassionate devotion to the 
service of others which so distin- 
guished his ministry in Hicksville. 

But we know the United Methodist 
Church will benefit as the talents and 
abilities of the Reverend Benson are 
speed to challenges in a broader 

eld. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. MERCHANT MARINE ACAD- 
EMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of title 46, United States 
Code, section 1126c the Chair appoints 
as members of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
the following Members on the part of 
the House: 

Ms. Ferraro of New York; and 

Mr. Carney of New York. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIR- 
MAN OF COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHER- 
IES 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Honorable WALTER B. JONES, 
chairman, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: 

COMMITTEE ON 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1981. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JT., 
Speaker of the House, House of Representa- 
tives, the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public 
Law 301 of the 78th Congress, I have ap- 
pointed the following Members of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
serve as members of the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Merchant Marine Acade- 
my for the year 1981. 

The Honorable Mario Biaggi of New York; 

The Honorable Brian J. Donnelly of Mas- 
sachusetts; and 

The Honorable Paul N. McCloskey of Cali- 
fornia. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am author- 
ized to serve as an ex officio member of the 
Board. 
Sincerely, 

WALTER B. Jones, Chairman. 


STOP INFLATION 


(Mr. MOTTL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr Speaker, the latest 
official figures show that inflation is 
still roaring along at a ferocious rate. 
At the wholesale level, prices are surg- 
ing at an annual rate of more than 16 
percent. 

Inflation like this was unthinkable 
just a few years ago. Now, I am 
shocked that so many in Congress 
accept high inflation as normal in our 
economy, despite the suffering this in- 
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flation causes home-buying families, 
the elderly, small businessmen, the 
poor, and the average wage earner. 

Sure, let us balance the budget and 
cut spending. But let us also give 
Americans some room to breathe, by 
giving the President the authority to 
invoke temporary, mandatory wage, 
and price controls. 

After so long on the inflation tread- 
mill, it is just not enough to keep tell- 
ing Americans to be patient. 


ADMINISTRATION SHOULD NOT 
DESTROY WORK INCENTIVES 
FOR WORKING POOR 


(Mr. BONIOR of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, all Americans share the 
common goal of putting Americans 
back to work again. We share with the 
administration the desire to reinvigor- 
ate our economy and to create oppor- 
tunities and incentives for all persons 
to be gainfully employed. However, it 
should be noted that the administra- 
tion has presented a set of proposals 
to change the aid to families with de- 
pendent children, which would sub- 
stantially reduce the incentives for the 
working poor to keep their jobs. The 
administration would have the Con- 
gress reduce the deductions for work- 
related expenses and child care in the 
calculations of benefits, count the 
earned income tax credit against bene- 
fits, and reduce benefits after the 
parent has worked 4 months. 

Mr. Speaker, according to a recent 
study from the center for the study of 
welfare policy, the average working 
AFDC mother with two. children in 
Michigan, having worked more than 4 
months would still be under the pover- 
ty line under the administration pro- 
posals and she would be only $4 better 
off than a nonworking AFDC mother 
with two children. Currently, she is 
over $100 better off each month than 
the nonworking mother. Mr. Speaker, 
we in Congress—and the American 
people—should not allow the adminis- 
tration to destroy the work incentives 
for the working poor. The administra- 
tion proposals subvert our collective 
effort to get America working again. 


ADMINISTRATION DISCOURAGES 
WORKING MOTHERS BY RE- 
MOVING INCENTIVES 


(Mrs. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in my 
State of Louisiana working mothers 
receiving aid to families with depend- 
ent children often work at low wages 
in order to provide the basic necessi- 
ties of life for their families. We in 
Congress and many private sector per- 
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sons and institutions share the goal of 
encouraging such hard-working people 
to maintain their jobs in order that 
they can continue to contribute to the 
well-being of their families and to 
break the cycle of poverty and depend- 
ence. The administration’s proposals 
to count the earned income tax credit 
against benefits, to reduce deductions 
for child-care and work-related ex- 
penses, and to reduce benefits after 
working 4 months will discourage such 
people from maintaining their jobs in 
my home State. 

A recent study of the administra- 
tion’s proposal from the University of 
Chicago shows that the average work- 
ing AFDC mother with two children in 
Louisiana earns only $150 a month, 
but it is an amount vital to the liveli- 
hood of her family. Mr. Speaker, 
under the administration’s proposal, 
she would have at her disposal no 
more money than the AFDC mother 
with two children but with no earned 
income after she had worked 4 short 
months. Mr. Speaker, we cannot allow 
the incentive to work for the working 
poor to be undercut if we wish to coop- 
erate in getting the economy on a sure 
footing. 


TIME FOR FAIRNESS IN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TAX CUT PROPOS- 
ALS 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, last Wednesday I testified 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee to discuss with them the 
administration’s tax cut proposals. 

I discussed with. them what I felt 
were the inequities of that proposal. It 
showers tremendous benefits toward 
the rich and the large corporations 
while not providing any real tax relief 
for the middle income wage earner 
and the small business people. 

I also discussed with the committee 
the importance of getting back to 
some basics in our tax laws. In our tax 
system, we rely on voluntary compli- 
ance. People will continue to file their 
tax returns and pay their taxes only if 
they have respect for the tax system 
itself—that is, people must feel they 
are being treated fairly, and these 
days they are not. There are some 
storm clouds brewing on the issue of 
tax fairness and we better pay atten- 
tion to them. Our tax system has 
turned to what should have been a 
very simple civic duty of paying taxes 
into a bureaucratic thicket for most 
Americans. 

We have used the revenue system in 
this country as a clothes hanger to try 
to accomplish every economic and 
social good, and it is ruining that 
system. Too many auto mechanics, 
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secretaries, cabdrivers, office workers, 
and farmers who work hard find that 
they are paying a higher effect tax 
rate than some of America’s largest 
corporations and many of America’s 
richest citizens. That is why I encour- 
aged the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to include in their discussions 
the good old-fashioned notion of fair- 
ness. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO FILE 
REPORT ON HR. 2614, DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services have until mid- 
night, Thursday, April 9, to file a 
report on H.R. 2614, the fiscal year 
1981 Department of Defense supple- 
mental authorization bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


VOTING RIGHTS EXTENSION 


(Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation that would 
extend for 10 years the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 and amend those absolute- 
ly essential provisions that have made 
this law the most successful Civil 
Rights Act ever passed by the Con- 


gress. 

My proposal has three major provi- 
sions: 

First, it would continue for 10 years 
section 5 of the act. Without extension 
of this preclearance requirement, we 
will regress to where the law was 
before 1965, a condition that was both 
unsatisfactory and ineffective. 

Second, it would amend section 2 of 
the act so that plaintiffs in voting 
rights suits would have to prove that 
actions by State and local govern- 
ments had resulted in voting discrimi- 
nation. This change is necessary to re- 
store the law to where it was—and to 
what Congress intended—before a Su- 
preme Court ruling last year. 

Third, this legislation would put the 
bilingual provisions of the act on the 
same timetable as other special sec- 
tions of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, not to extend the law, 
the major provisions of which will 
expire in August of 1982, will risk un- 
doing gains that have been so benefi- 
cial to minorities and have given so 
much life and meaning to the princi- 
ples of equality and fairness that are 
the very foundation of our Nation. 

I fully expect that this legislation 
will receive the same bipartisan sup- 
port that it has enjoyed since it was 
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given birth in this body back in the 
days when the former chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, Mr Celler, and 
the ranking Republican minority 
member, Mr. McCulloch of Ohio, in- 
troduced this legislation. 

To that end, I understand similar 
legislation to mine is being introduced 
in the other body today. 

This legislation is needed, and it is 
right. 


SLAUGHTER OF LEBANESE 
CHRISTIANS MUST END 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the ten- 
uous stability of wartorn Lebanon has 
been severely shattered. Syrian occu- 
pation forces make a travesty of inter- 
national justice with their latest 
brutal attack on Lebanon’s Christian 
community. Syrian troops, backed by 
PLO terrorists, mounted a ruthless 
campaign last week which so far has 
left more than 150 dead and 500 
wounded. Families huddle without 
food inside their homes, terrified of 
walking Beirut’s embattled streets. 
The brutality of Syrian and PLO ac- 
tions poses a serious threat to peace 
and stability in the wartorn Middle 
East. 

Yesterday in Jerusalem Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig made the follow- 
ing statement: 

We view the brutality of Syrian action 
against the Christian enclave as a very, very 
serious turn of events which is unacceptable 
by any measure of appropriate international 
standards. 

I commend Secretary Haig and call 
upon the administration to take imme- 
diate and effective action to safeguard 
the survival of Lebanon’s beleaguered 
Christian community and to take all 
appropriate steps to expel Syria's 
brutal occupation army from Lebanon. 


ADDITIONAL SMALL SAVER TAX 
RELIEF 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing major tax relief legis- 
lation for small savers, featuring tax- 
free interest for senior citizens, up to a 
$1,000 permanent savings interest ex- 
clusion for all other individuals, and 
up to $2,000 for couples filing jointly. 

In addition to providing much 
needed economic relief for the small 
saver—the majority of which are age 
55 or older—my bill seeks to stimulate 
our Nation’s declining savings rate. By 
the end of 1978, the rate of disposable 
income savings in the United States 
reached a 30-year low of under 5 per- 
cent—far less than any other Western 
democracy. 
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The importance of savings to pro- 
ductivity and our overall economy 
cannot be overstated. One-third of all 
the capital in this country is made 
available through personal savings. 
Without adequate savings, there 
cannot be sufficient investments in in- 
dustry, small business, and home con- 
struction. The result is higher consum- 
er prices and increased unemploy- 
ment. 

Last year, we made major legislative 
strides benefiting the small saver. I 
offer my proposal as the next step. 


o 1230 


MAJORITY BUDGET 
PROJECTION 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened very intently this morning to 
the majority leader and the chairman 
of the House Budget Committee, both 
of whom appeared on national televi- 
sion to explain the Democratic budget 
proposal. 

Their discussions of a balanced 
budget were novel. I heard something 
to the effect that had it not been for 
higher interest rates, inflation, OPEC, 
unemployment, poor productivity, and 
the eruption of Mount St. Helen’s the 
budget this year would be balanced. 
And I suppose had it not been for Sun 
spots and the flooding of the Yangtze 
River we might even have had a sur- 
plus. 

I do not know how much farther you 
can spread the blame. 

The fact is that the Democrats have 
been notorious for juggling their 
budget figures. 

In fiscal year 1980 they started out 
with an estimated deficit of $29 bil- 
lion, raised it to $46 billion and actual- 
ly wound up the year with a deficit of 
$60 billion. 

In fiscal year 1981 they began with 
an estimated deficit of $15 billion, 
then boosted it to $27 billion, and are 
now talking about it being $51 billion, 
with 5% months left in the year. 

And people wonder why we are skep- 
tical. My advice to this House and to 
the public is to take a close look at the 
majority’s projections, and do it quick- 
ly. They have a tendency to dissolve 
before your very eyes. 


REGULATORY REFORM IN THE 
AUTO INDUSTRY 


(Mr. DUNN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the President presented the report of 
his task force on the U.S. automobile 
industry. This report shows a recogni- 
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tion on the part of the administration 
of the economic depression now weigh- 
ing on the U.S. automakers and their 
employees. 

The President deserves praise for his 
swift action in dealing with regulatory 
reform. The industry and the economy 
need speedy revision of the regulatory 
system, and the proposals of the task 
force start this process in motion. 

Nonetheless, as regulatory reform is 
just part of my own legislative pack- 
age, it is only just part of what must 
be done to effectively bring our auto 
industry back to worldwide competi- 
tiveness. Tax legislation must be en- 
acted to incite demand for U.S.-built 
cars in the short term, and to facili- 
tate retooling and other major capital 
efforts by our automakers for the long 
term. 

The administration is already on 
record in support of liberalized depre- 
ciation allowances for manufacturers. 
Tax credits must be employed to stim- 
ulate the sales of automobiles. The ef- 
fects of high interest rates must be de- 
creased by use of a tax credit toward 
interest on auto loans, and, of course, 
by the control of Government spend- 
ing. The plight of auto parts suppliers 
must be recognized and helped by ex- 
tending carryback provisions in the 
Tax Code. 

Regulatory reform is necessary, but 
simply not enough. I look forward to 
working with the administration and 
with my colleagues in the Congress on 
further measures aimed at lifting this 
industry out of its crisis. 

There can be no comprehensive na- 
tional economic recovery without help 
for an industry with hundreds of thou- 
sands unemployed and whose econom- 
ic condition touches so many across 
the country. 


RENEWED OUTBREAK OF 
VIOLENCE IN LEBANON 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express deep concern over last week’s 
outbreak of the worst violence in Leb- 
anon since the cease-fire in 1976. At 
last count over the weekend, the death 
toll had reached more than 150, and 
more than 500 left wounded. 

Moreover, I must condemn the indis- 
criminate shooting and killings by the 
so-called peacekeeping Syrian Army in 
Christian sectors both within Beirut 
and outside. The continued wholesale 
shelling of Christian residential areas 
by the Syrian-Arab forces long after 
their formal commander, Lebanese 
President Elias Sarkis, had ordered 
them to stop shooting is both repre- 
hensible and tragic. These actions 
make a mockery of the original pur- 
pose for the Syrian-Arab forces’ arriv- 
al in Lebanon 5 years ago and for their 
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continuing presence—to restore peace 
in this strife-torn country. It is also a 
severe blow to the hopes of achieving 
permanent peace throughout Leba- 
non—a country ravaged by violence 
far too long. 


PARENTS ANONYMOUS 


(Mr. NELLIGAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, in our 
efforts to control excessive Federal 
spending, it would be my hope that we 
will not cut spending to the point that 
no money remains for the activities of 
Parents Anonymous. Parents Anony- 
mous is the largest single treatment 
resource for abusive parents and 
abused children, as well as those par- 
ents who are afraid of abusing their 
children. This group has 1,200 chap- 
ters in the United States as well as a 
U.S. military affiliate in Europe, and 
one of these chapters is located in my 
own congessional district. More than 
50,000 families are in touch via the 
Parents Anonymous hotline, which en- 
ables callers to receive support and in- 
formation. 

Parents Anonymous is able to serv- 
ice a family at an annual cost of $50, 
compared to a $1,500 annual cost 
spent by social service agencies to pro- 
vide similar services. The Parents 
Anonymous national program main- 
tains its programs for less than 
$500,000 annually, and I am pleased to 
say taxpayers are getting their 
money’s worth while at the same time 
protecting children from parental 
abuse and neglect. 


PARRIS FIGHTS FOR TWICE-A- 
YEAR COLA 


(Mr. PARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, much 
concern has been directed my way by 
many anxious and wary citizens who 
have responded to recent legislation 
introduced in the other body which 
proposed reduction of the twice-a-year 
cost-of-living adjustment for retired 
Federal employees under the age of 
65. This outcry of distress is coming 
from elderly citizens who have sudden- 
ly realized that their well-thought-out 
plans for retirement have the poten- 
tial of being marred. It is not that 
they object to making their contribu- 
tion to society, it is that they have al- 
ready contributed greatly up to this 
point and have looked forward to the 
day when they could relax comfort- 
ably and enjoy the fruits of their ac- 
complishments. In other words, the 
safety net of programs of which the 
President spoke in his statement of 
February 18 should certainly extend 
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to the pension benefits earned by re- 
tired civil servants. 

There are several reasons why many 
believe a change in the COLA would 
be unfair and unjust. First of all, some 
Federal employees are placed on man- 
datory retirement plans where they 
have to retire before the age of 65. For 
example, special agents of the FBI are 
required to retire at the age of 55. Air 
traffic controllers, of which there are 
17,000, are forced to retire at age 55, to 
name only two organizations affected. 
Is it fair to penalize these persons who 
would rather stay at their jobs until 
the age of 65 and also have a very dif- 
ficult time in gaining further employ- 
ment? I would submit that this is not 
an equitable situation. 

Another factor that may not have 
been considered by the author of the 
reduction proposal is that, for many 
persons, one of the incentives to 
accept Federal employment is the re- 
tirement benefit. By making Govern- 
ment jobs less attractive, we will cer- 
tainly lose some of our most compe- 
tent individuals. We must make the 
Federal sector of employment compet- 
itive with the private sector in order to 
retain and encourage the most quali- 
fied people in the field to enter and to 
stay. 

We must also consider the extensive 
hardship and disappointment that our 
elderly citizens may have to endure 
after having made future life plans 
around an income that had been 
promised them early in the stages of 
their careers. At this late point in time 
they would be told to alter these 
plans, that what they had counted on 
and had expected to secure them in a 
supposedly nonhectic, peaceful time of 
life, can no longer be relied upon. 
They have already gone through the 
stage in life where one scrimps and 
saves. Do they deserve to go through 
that again? Not at this point in life. 

Please let us not break a promise 
that has already been made. It is a 
moral obligation that should be bind- 
ing on all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not exaggerating 
these claims. This is the way it has 
been presented to me by concerned 
and upset citizens. Let us not alter or 
upset the lives of those who have al- 
ready contributed to society and who 
have previously been secure in the 
knowledge that the future they have 
made for themselves will continue to 
exist. 


SANCTIONS AGAINST SOVIET 
UNION IF THEY INVADE POLAND 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, the ten- 
sion in Poland continues. It is more 
important than ever that the process 
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of compromise and negotiation be al- 
lowed to develop between the Polish 
Labor Solidarity Movement and the 
Polish Government without Soviet in- 
terference. 

However, ominous signs are coming 
from the Kremlin and reports now say 
the Kremlin is planning not a naked, 
blatant invasion, but a “creeping inter- 
vention.” Military maneuvers have in- 
creased the presence of Soviet and 
East German troops in and around 
Poland. The Russians have developed 
an independent transport and commu- 
nications network. They can now move 
without the Poles even knowing it. 

We must continue to insist that the 
Soviets know of our firm commitment 
to allow the Polish people to resolve 
their own disputes and that, in the 
event of Soviet military action in 
Poland, the United States should work 
in conjunction with its NATO allies, 
Japan, and Australia, to discontinue 
loans and credits to the Soviet Union. 

I have sponsored a resolution to do 
that and I ask the support of my 
fellow Members. America and her 
allies should not finance the Soviet 
economy while they destroy security 
in Europe. 


AFRICAN REFUGEE RELIEF DAY 


(Mr. PETRI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of House Joint Resolution 202, 
and as a former Peace Corps volunteer 
in Somalia, I believe that recognizing 
April 9 as African Refugee Relief Day 
is an excellent way of drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that over one-half of 
the world’s refugees are in Africa— 
with 1 million in Somalia alone. 

I am pleased that the administration 
of President Reagan has noted the im- 
portance of African issues in the fabric 
of our foreign policy by naming Am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick to head 
the U.S. delegation to the April 9 and 
10 International Conference on Assist- 
ance to Refugees in Africa, which will 
be held in Geneva, Switzerland. An- 
other indication of the President’s in- 
terest in African issues is the current 
trip by Chester Crocker, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Africa-designate to 
a number of states including Angola, 
Nigeria, Zaire, South Africa, Mozam- 
bique, and Zimbabwe. 

Mr. Speaker, while the African refu- 
gee situation points up the difficulties 
facing some of the nations on that 
continent, we must also keep in mind 
the enormous political and economic 
vitality of Africa. To give just two ex- 
amples, Nigeria is the second largest 
supplier of oil to the United States, 
and we depend on African producers 
for the vast majority of our require- 
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ments for such vital minerals as fer- 
rochromium and cobalt. 


SOLOMON INTRODUCES RESO- 
LUTION PRAISING AGENTS Mc- 
CARTHY AND PARR AND OFFI- 
CER DELAHANTY 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention of our col- 
leagues that directly following the 1- 
minutes this morning, one of the first 
orders of business will be a resolution 
which I introduced which will com- 
mend Secret Service Agents McCarthy 
and Parr and Police Officer Delahanty 
for their courageous efforts in saving 
the life of our President. I would wel- 
come the participation of my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to these 
brave Americans. 


ANOTHER CARTER BUDGET 


(Mr. KEMP asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, President Reagan stood 
before the U.S. Congress and talked to 
us about his conviction that there is 
nothing wrong with the American 
economy that we cannot fix with 
sound economic policy. His sense of 
optimism and his pledge to work in 
close touch with the Congress and the 
American people to fashion a mone- 
tary, fiscal, tax, and regulatory policy 
package that would lead this country 
toward price stability and higher 
levels of economic growth, were wel- 
comed that night not only by the Con- 
gress but also by the American people. 
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Yet today the Budget Committee, of 
which I am a member, rejected Presi- 
dent Reagan’s program for economic 
recovery and accepted the Democratic 
party’s budget, which, in effect, is an- 
other Carter budget. In fact, it was 
put together by President Carter’s 
staffers. It is putting off tax reform 
until 1982. It is calling for higher 
taxes in 1981 on the American people. 
It calls for higher spending—except on 
defense. Not surprisingly, the budget 
projects that in 1982 we are going to 
have more unemployment, higher in- 
flation, high double-digit interest rates 
and, in general, more of the stagfla- 
tion that has been gripping the West- 
ern democracies’ economies for some 
time. 

This budget is pessimistic. I think it 
lacks the essential sense of optimism 
that President Reagan has about the 
future of the American free enterprise 
system. It rejects his belief that the 
American people would respond to 
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sound economics, to a restoration of a 
sound dollar and incentives in the 
economy for both labor and capital, 
and get America moving again. 
Considering the specifics in the 
Democratic budget, its sense of pessi- 
mism about the future of the country 
is perhaps understandable. But Presi- 
dent Reagan is not asking my col- 
leagues in the majority to abandon 
their whole world view overnight. All 
he asks is that they do not obstruct 
his own efforts to enact a program for 
economic recovery and ending infla- 
tion. Unfortunately, the budget of the 
majority signals their intention to do 
just that. It is another Carter budget. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint res- 
olution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating April 9, 1981, as “Afri- 
can Refugee Relief Day.” 


The message also announced that 
the President pro tempore, pursuant 
to Public Law 96-374, appointed Mr. 
STAFFORD to be a member, on the part 
of the Senate, of the National Com- 
mission on Student Financial Assist- 
ance; also Dr. David Gardner, from 
private life, was appointed to the 
above-mentioned Commission. 


EXTENDING DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT OF 1980 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
Senate bill (S. 840) to continue in 
effect any authority provided under 
the Department of Justice Appropri- 
ation Authorization Act, fiscal year 
1980, for a certain period, and ask for 
its immediate consideration in the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I take this 
action because I want to inquire of the 
chairman concerning the matter that 
he proposes to bring up. I think this 
relates to the authorization of the De- 
partment of Justice since the authori- 
zation expired last Sunday. This legis- 
lation which the gentleman requests 
to bring before the House now would 
enable the Department of Justice to 
carry on certain activities which might 
otherwise lapse, activities which were 
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recounted in the other body when this 
legislation was acted upon last week. 

Would the gentleman explain what 
the resolution would do? 

Mr. RODINO. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman is correct. 

I would merely point out that the 
Department of Justice is currently op- 
erating on a continuing resolution for 
its fiscal year 1981 authorization. 
Public Law 96-397 simply extended to 
April 5, 1981, the Department’s 1980 
authorization. This bill would extend 
those authorities to September 30, 
1981. 

Mr. Speaker, the House was unable 
to consider the Department of Jus- 
tice’s fiscal year 1981 authorization 
bill during the last session of Congress 
because of various scheduling prob- 
lems. A continuing resolution was 
therefore enacted to permit the De- 
partment to carry on many of its vital 
activities. The resolution, however, 
lapsed on April 5, 1981. 

The Department of Justice has as- 
sured us that it can continue to func- 
tion effectively if the authorities con- 
tained in the fiscal year 1980 Authori- 
zation Act are continued to the end of 
this fiscal year. What we need today is 
this simple bill. Because the first con- 
tinuing resolution expired on April 5, 
1981, it has been argued that authori- 
ty to conduct certain Department ac- 
tivities would not exist after that date. 
Therefore, I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill to insure that there 
will be no hiatus in the Department’s 
authority through the 1981 fiscal year. 
I urge my colleagues to support the 
bill and the amendment I intend to 
offer. 

Mr. McCLORY. Further reserving 
the right to object, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yield- 


ing. 

On April 5, 1981, because Congress 
did not act last week to extend the 
Justice Department’s authority, a 
number of authorities expired. I would 
like to point out a few of them. 

First, authority for the FBI to con- 
duct undercover operations in all areas 
of their investigative responsibilities 
expired. 

Second, authority to expend funds 
by the FBI to protect the President 
and the Attorney General expired. 

Third, authority to hire motor vehi- 
cles for the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration for their undercover oper- 
ations expired. 

Fourth, the Bureau of Prisons lost 
its authority to expend funds for as- 
sisting State and local governments to 
improve their correctional systems. 

Fifth, the Attorney General’s au- 
thority to expend funds for certain 
emergency situations was curtailed. 

Sixth, the authority to pay rewards 
by the FBI, Drug Enforcement Admin- 
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istration, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, and Bureau of Prisons ex- 
pired. 

Seventh, the authority for the U.S. 
Marshals to expend funds to provide 
for the supervision of U.S. prisoners in 
non-Federal institutions were cur- 
tailed. 

Eighth, the authority to permit the 
U.S. Marshals to bring to the United 
States from foreign countries persons 
charged with a crime expired. 

Ninth, the specific authority to 
expend funds by the FBI to collect, ac- 
quire and classify records and ex- 
change them with authorized Federal, 
State, local, and other institutions ex- 
pired. 

Tenth, the authority for the Attor- 
ney General to expend funds regard- 
ing the conduct of certain investiga- 
tions requested by the Department of 
State was curtailed. 

Eleventh, the reprograming restric- 
tions this Congress has placed on the 
movement of funds from one program 
to another to improve fiscal discipline 
within the Department lapsed. 

Twelfth, the requirement that the 
Attorney General report to Congress 
any policy change in the enforcement 
of the law which is the responsibility 
of the Department also lapsed. 

There is at least 1% day hiatus from 
the expiration of the authority that I 
have outlined until the present time. I 
am wondering if the gentleman from 
Illinois or the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee will be of- 
fering an amendment to try and cure 
whatever has occurred during this 
hiatus period? 

Mr. McCLORY. I can say to the gen- 
tleman that an amendment will be of- 
fered before the passage of S. 840. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I wish this 
bill would have been taken up last 
week so this gap did not occur. I recall 
the gentleman from Illinois urging 
that that be done, as did I. But I think 
that it is better late than never, so I 
would hope that this bill would be en- 
acted promptly. 

Mr. McCLORY. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Moak ey). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 840 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
authority, and any limitation on authority, 
contained in the Department of Justice Ap- 
propriation Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 
1980, shall continue in effect with respect to 
activities of the Department of Justice (in- 
cluding any bureau, office, board, division, 
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commission, or subdivision thereof) until 
September 30, 1981. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Roprno) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
wanted to state that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER) 
ought to be advised, since he made ref- 
erence to the fact that he would have 
hoped that the bill might have been 
considered last week, that while we 
had this under consideration, there 
was no request from the Department 
of Justice until last week, and last 
week there were only pro forma ses- 
sions in the House. As a result, it was 
impossible to take this matter up. This 
is the earliest date. The problem of 
the lapse is being rectified in this 
manner and by an amendment to the 
bill sent over by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. McCiory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 840 and the amend- 
ment to that bill that the gentleman 
from New Jersey intends to offer. As 
amended, S. 840 would continue in 
effect the authority provided under 
the Department of Justice Appropri- 
ation Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1980 from April 6, 1981, to the 
end of the fiscal year. 

We are all painfully aware of the 
urgent need for immediate enactment 
of this bill. Last September, when we 
considered the first continuing resolu- 
tion for the Justice Department for 
this fiscal year, this body was apprised 
of the vital activities which would 
cease upon any lapse in their authori- 
zation. At that time, we acted prompt- 
ly and responsibly to insure that there 
would be no such lapse. In a similar 
manner, the other body passed S. 840 
before the first continuation expired 
at midnight on April 5. Unfortunately, 
despite my expressions of grave con- 
cern, this body adjourned without 
taking the same action last week. Now 
we are considering this important leg- 
islation 2 days after the continuing au- 
thorization expired. 

Mr. Speaker, because speedy action 
on S. 840 and the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey is impera- 
tive. I strongly support their immedi- 
ate passage, but not without voicing 
this mild protest. This approach to 
fulfilling our legislative responsibil- 
ities by extending an earlier extension 
must, and hopefully will, cease follow- 
ing the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RODINO 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Robo: Page 
2, strike out line 2 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: thereof) during the period 
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beginning on April 6, 1981, and ending im- 
mediately before October 1. 1981.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. RODINO). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the 
Senate bill, as amended. 

The question was taken; the Speaker 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 368, nays 
2, not voting 62, as follows: 

[Roll No. 211 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 


Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 


o 1300 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Zeferetti with Mrs. Schneider. 
Mr. Weaver with Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Shamansky with Mr. Madigan. 
Mr. Roe with Mr. Bailey of Missouri. 
Mr. Conyers with Ms. Fiedler. 

Mr. Santini with Mr. Hartnett. 


. Markey with Mr. Myers. 

. Shannon with Mr. Taylor. 

. Derrick with Mr. Smith of Alabama. 

. Rangel with Mr. Pashayan. 

. Dymally with Mr. Beard. 

. Huckaby with Mr. Chappie. 

. Patterson with Mr. Bliley. 

. Ralph M. Hall with Mr. Deckard. 

. Guarini with Mr. Goldwater. 

. Clay with Mr. Hansen of Utah. 

. Cotter with Mr. Dickinson. 

. Daschle with Mr. Marriott. 

Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Pursell. 
William J. Coyne with Mr. Rudd. 

. Coelho with Mr. Quillen. 

Long of Louisiana with Mr. McClos- 


Mr. EMERSON changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the Senate bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
REFER EXECUTIVE COMMUNI- 
CATIONS, NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House 
until April 27, 1981, the Speaker be au- 
thorized, pursuant to clause 2, rule 
XXIV, to refer executive communica- 
tions to the appropriate committees 
when received. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMENDING AGENTS McCAR- 
THY AND PARR AND OFFICER 
DELAHANTY FOR UNSELFISH 
COURAGE AND PATRIOTISM 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the resolution (H. Res. 123) to 
commend Agents McCarthy and Parr 
and Officer Delahanty for their un- 
selfish courage and patriotism during 
the recent attempt on the life of the 
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President of the United States, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object. I do not 
object to the content of this resolu- 
tion, since I submitted it, but House 
Resolution 123 is identical to a Senate 
resolution which was introduced by 
Senator PAUL LAXALT and passed by 
the Senate on Thursday. 

It commends Secret Service Agents 
Jerry Parr and Timothy McCarthy 
and Washington Police Officer 
Thomas Delahanty for their courage 
and patriotism in protecting the Presi- 
dent of the United States last week. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is clear to all 
Americans that if it were not for the 
bravery of these men, last week’s trag- 
edy would have been an even greater 
tragedy. When the shots rang out, 
they placed themselves directly in the 
line of fire to shield the President. 
That took real guts, Mr. Speaker, and 
I think this Congress should go on 
record praising this act of sheer cour- 
age. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, my 
resolution calls the Nation’s attention 
to the fact that for every act of life-en- 
dangering heroism that receives public 
acclaim, there are literally hundreds 
of equally courageous acts performed 
every day by law enforcement officers 
all over this country. The men and 
women in uniform who patrol our 
streets and highways and guard our 
neighborhoods, risk their lives every 
day to protect us—and for the most 
part, they do it without headlines, 
honors or acclaim. My resolution calls 
attention to the courageous actions of 
the security officers protecting the 
President not because it is an excep- 
tional situation, but because it is rep- 
resentative of the kind of unselfish 
bravery which is exhibited daily by 
heroes in uniform in every State, 
county, city, and town all over Amer- 
ica. 

God bless them all. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Further reserving 
the right to object, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as a former police offi- 
cer for 23 years in the city of New 
York and as a grateful American—I 
rise today to lend my total support to 
the pending resolution saluting the 
heroic actions of Federal and local law 
enforcement personnel in last Mon- 
day’s assassination attempt on Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

The resolution singles out two men 
in particular for their actions. The 
first is Secret Service Agent Tim Mc- 
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Carthy—the man who is actually cred- 
ited with saving the life of President 
Reagan. It was McCarthy who literally 
threw himself in the path of one of 
the bullets intended to kill the Presi- 
dent. Agent McCarthy sustained seri- 
ous wounds but all indications are that 
he is recuperating satisfactorily if not 
excellently. 

District of Columbia Police Officer 
Thomas Delahanty also is cited by 
name in this resolution for his acts of 
high bravery in the moments after the 
assassination attempt. Despite endur- 
ing a serious gunshot wound of his 
own—Delahanty contributed signifi- 
cantly to the apprehension of the as- 
sailant—one Mr. Hinckley. Accounts at 
the scene stated that Delahanty actu- 
ally helped tackle Hinckley. 

The highest commendation must go 
to Agent Parr of the Secret Service 
whose lightning fast reaction in push- 
ing the President into his limousine 
saved the President from further 
harm. Equally as important was his 
perhaps lifesaving decision to have the 
President directed immediately to 
George Washington University Hospi- 
tal rather than the original destina- 
tion—the White House. 

And one should not overlook the 
work of Secret Service Agent Unrue 
who skillfully drove the Presidential 
limousine out of the danger zone and 
to the hospital. 

Secret Service agents by and far rep- 
resent the cream of the law enforce- 
ment crop. They are responsible for 
guarding the life of the most powerful 
leader in the world. In this work, they 
must be ever vigilant—ever protec- 
tive—ever sacrificing. The outstanding 
response work of the Secret Service 
detail at the Washington Hilton this 
past Monday has earned the lasting 
respect of all the people of the Nation. 

Today we pay tribute to the Secret 
Service and the District of Columbia 
Police Department. Let us use this oc- 
casion to reiterate our prayers for 
President Reagan’s continued progress 
toward a full recovery—as well as for 
Press Secretary Brady who continues 
to make remarkable progress. 

Law enforcement officers are often 
overlooked for their work. What is 
routine for a law enforcement offi- 
cer—can be lifesaving for an individu- 
al. President Reagan learned this last 
Monday. Law enforcement officers 
seek to be recognized as the profes- 
sionals they are. Today we salute the 
exemplary work of a small number of 
Federal and local law enforcement 
personnel who saved the life of the 
President of the United States. Let us 
use this occasion to pause and thank 
our State and local law enforcement 
personnel for the fine work they are 
doing every day in the streets of our 
towns, villages, and cities. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Bracci) for his remarks. 
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Let me just say that every Member 
of this House knows of the fine service 
the gentleman from New York gave to 
the city of New York when he was a 
police officer. He certainly is a living 
example of what we are talking about 
today. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding. 

I just want to associate myself with 
the comments of the gentleman in the 
well, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Sotomon). I think that bringing 
this resolution to the floor was the 
proper thing to do. I know that I 
talked with the gentleman from New 
York a few times before about this, 
and I am very, very happy to be in a 
position to assist the gentleman in 
bringing the resolution up in an expe- 
dited fashion for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is extremely 
important for Americans at this time 
to remember these three individuals 
who performed their duty so outstand- 
ingly. Again I congratulate the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. SOLOMON) 
for bringing this to our attention. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
CourRTER) along with the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GARCIA), was ex- 
tremely helpful in assisting us in 
drafting the resolution, and we thank 
him very much. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, wish to congratulate the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. SOLOMON) 
for his special attention and his lead- 
ership in this effort, and I realize this 
could not have been done without the 
cooperation of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Garcia), who was very 
instrumental in the effort and who ap- 
preciates and understands the point of 
the resolution. I think it is obvious 
that the gentleman’s sentiments ex- 
press those of all the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I like- 
wise thank the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. DERWINSKI), who is also the 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
rise in support of the resolution and 
commend both the gentlemen from 
New York (Mr. SoLtomon and Mr. 
Garcia), for their efforts in bringing 
this matter to the attention of the 
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House. It is certainly appropriate at 
this time that we bestow deserving 
honors on those who have given so 
much for our Nation during the recent 
attempt on the life of our President. 

To Agent McCarthy and Officer Del- 
ahanty go the prayers and thanks of 
our entire Nation for their courageous 
fulfillment of their duties in protect- 
ing the President. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN). 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I am most happy to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
New York for offering this resolution 
as well as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for dealing with the resolution 
so expeditiously. 

It should be noted, however, that 
there are two, unmentioned, unsung 
heroes who played key roles in accost- 
ing the assailant of the President, 
Press Secretary Brady, the Secret 
Service agent, and the District of Co- 
lumbia police officer. Mr. Alfred An- 
tenucci, president of the Carpenter’s 
Local 1750 and Mr. Frank McNamara, 
president of Millwright Union Local 
1871, both of whom are from my 
hometown of Cleveland, heroically 
tackled the assassin, obviously risking 
their lives. Mr. Antenucci suffered 
heart seizure following his interven- 
tion. He is recuperating in Georgetown 
University Hospital. Mr. McNamara 
apparently did not incur any injuries. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirit of this reso- 
lution speaks not only to saluting law 
enforcement personnel, but also to the 
citizen on the street who chooses to 
become involved in the prevention of 
violent crime. Both Mr. Antenucci and 
Mr. McNamara are exemplary individ- 
uals who were not afraid to lend their 
assistance in a perilous situation. 
Their bravery deserves our respect and 
our applause. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Ms. Oakark) for her comments, and let 
me just say that we did not deliberate- 
ly leave their names out. 

I also had a secret agent, who is a 
constituent of mine from the very 
small village of Schaghticoke, N.Y., 
who was also one of those partici- 
pants. I just felt that we did not want 
to dilute the meaning of this resolu- 
tion for those three, but we certainly 
pay tribute to all of them, as I said in 
my resolution. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 123 

Whereas those charged with the duty of 
protecting our Nation’s leaders place their 
lives in jeopardy every day of their service; 

Whereas these people perform their duty 
in an anonymous manner except during 
times of national crisis when the eyes of the 
country are focused on them; 

Whereas on March 30, 1981, in the city of 
Washington, Agent Timothy J. McCarthy of 
the United States Secret Service and Officer 
Thomas K. Delahanty of the Metropolitan 
Police Force suffered critical injuries in the 
line of duty while protecting the President 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the unselfish and skillful efforts 
of all these men in helping to save the life 
of the President placed their own lives in 
the greatest peril: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States House of 
Representatives commends Agent McCarthy 
and Officer Delahanty for their courageous 
actions on behalf of the Nation and prays 
for their speedy recovery and commends 
Agent Jerry Parr for his phenomenally 
quick action and judgment in time of crisis 
and further commends all of the brave men 
of the Presidential protective detail who 
acted to save the life of the President of the 
United States on March 30, 1981. 

Sec. 2. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to Agents McCarthy and Parr and 
Officer Delahanty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GARCIA). 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, before 
passage of this resolution, I would just 
like to say that it was a sad day last 
Monday, probably one of the saddest 
days in our history, but out of sadness 
comes the heroism of the three per- 
sons of whom we speak. 

I am also delighted to report that as 
most of us have read, the President’s 
press secretary, Mr. Brady, answered 
the question yesterday when they 
asked him who he worked for, and his 
response to them, which I think was 
quite appropriate, was: “I work for the 
President, and who is asking those 
stupid questions?” 

So he seems to be well on his way to 
recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend my 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Sotomon), for this resolu- 
tion, and I am very hopeful that we 
will never have to pass a resolution of 
this type again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter, on the resolution just agreed 
to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AFRICAN REFUGEE RELIEF DAY 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the Senate joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 61) to authorize and 
request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating April 9, 1981, as 
“African Refugee Relief Day,” and ask 
for its immediate consideration in the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the House is being 
asked to consider Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 61, asking the President to desig- 
nate April 9 as African Refugee Relief 
Day. 

As the sponsor of this resolution, it 
has been my privilege to have the 
sponsorship of more than 230 Mem- 
bers of the House. 

This Thursday and Friday, the 
United Nations is sponsoring a confer- 
ence on assistance to refugees in 
Africa in cooperation with the Organi- 
zation for African Unity. 

It is my hope that increased public 
awareness of the grave refugee prob- 
lems in Africa will result in greater 
support for those agencies, as well as 
stronger humanitarian assistance from 
our Government. 

For the record, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recor a listing of those 
agencies recognized by the State De- 
partment and United Nations for their 
work in providing care and relief to 
refugees in Africa. 


How Can You HELP AFRICAN REFUGEES 


There are private relief agencies through- 
out the country that are working to provide 
food, medicine, and other assistance to refu- 
gees in Africa. All of these groups are recog- 
nized by the State Department or the 
United Nations for their work in this field. 
In every instance, contributions to these 
groups should specify: “for African refu- 
gees.” 

United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

American Friends Service Committee, 
1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 
Patricia Hunt. 

Baptist World Alliance, 1628 16th St., 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 20009. Erna Redlich. 

Catholic Relief Services—USCC, 1011 
First Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Beth 
Griffin. 

Food for the Hungry International, 7729 
E. Greenway Road, Scottsdale, Ariz. 85260. 
Gregory Whitney. 

International Rescue Committee, P.O. 
Box 16, New York, N.Y. 10108. Mr. Crimes. 

Mennonite Central Committee, 21 South 
12th Street, Akron, Pa. 17501. Ray Bru- 
bacher. 
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Oxfam- America, 302 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02116. Ahmed Farah. 

Seventh Day Adventist World Service, 
6840 Eastern Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20012. Milton Nebblett. 

World Concern/Crista International, P.O. 
Box 33000, Seattle, Wash. 98133. Nadine 
Court. 

World Vision International, 919 W. Hunt- 
ington Drive, Monrovia, Calif. 01016. Dr. 
Tony Atkins. 

Southern Baptist Convention, Foreign 
Mission Board, P.O. Box 6597, Richmond, 
Va. 23230. Dr. John Cheyne. 

Africare, 1601 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Dr. Joseph Kenne- 


dy. 

American Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. Joseph Al- 
ponte. 

Care, 660 First Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10016. George Krause. 

Church World Service, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N.Y. Robert Powell. 

International Christian Aid, A Ministry of 
Evangelism Center, P.O. Box 250, Glendale, 
Calif. 91209. Mark Bass. 

Lutheran World Relief, 360 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10010. Roland 
Shaffer. 

Operation California, 336 Foothills Road, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210. Richard Wal- 
dren. 

Save the Children Federation, 48 Wilton 
Road, Westport, Conn. 06880. Bilge Reid/ 
Sheila Schwartz. 

U.S. Committee for Somali Refugee 
Relief, 1900 L Street, N.W., No. 707, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. Martin Ganzglass. 

World Relief Corporation, P.O. Box WRC, 
Wheaton, Ill. 60187. Bill Hewitt. 

Assemblies of God Foreign Service Com- 
mittee, Division of Foreign Missions, 1445 
Boonville Avenue, Springfield, Mo. 65802. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of Senate 
Joint Resolution 61, which requests 
that the President designate April 9, 
1981, as African Refugee Day. 

The purpose of this commemorative 
day is to highlight attention to the 


precarious plight of over 4 million ref- 


ugees in Africa and to encourage 
public support for private relief agen- 


cies involved in assisting the refugees 


with food and medical supplies. 

In responding to the African refugee 
crisis, the United Nations General As- 
sembly on November 25, 1980, called 
on the Secretary-General to convene 
an international conference to mobi- 
lize assistance for refugees in Africa. 
This meeting, convened by the Secre- 
tary-General in close consultation 
with the Organization of African 
Unity and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, will be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, on April 
9 and 10, 1981. The Conference will be 
at the ministerial level and attended 
by governments, international organi- 
zations, and nongovernmental organi- 
zations all concerned with finding the 
ways and means to solve this major 
humanitarian problem. 

Accordingly, I would like to share 
with my colleagues the January 28, 
1981, ICARA report entitled: “World 
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To Focus Attention on African Refu- 
gees.” 

Won To Focus ATTENTION ON AFRICAN 

REFUGEES 

The International Conference on Assist- 
ance to Refugees in Africa (ICARA)—to be 
held in Geneva, 9-10 April—will be the first 
major world meeting of its kind to focus at- 
tention primarily on the plight and needs of 
the African refugees. 

Called for by the United Nations General 
Assembly in its resolution of 25 November 
1980, ICARA’s objectives, as explained by 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions Dr. Kurt Waldheim are: 

To focus public attention on the plight of 
refugees in Africa; 

To mobilize additional resources for refu- 
gee programmes in Africa; 

To assist countries of asylum and 
strengthen their ability to cope better with 
the extra burden placed on their services 
and facilities. 

Participating in ICARA will be member 
states of the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) and the United Nations. National lib- 
eration movements recognized by the OAU 
and the UN will participate in the Confer- 
ence as will do several non-governmental or- 
ganizations (NGOS), intergovernmental or- 
ganizations (IGOS) and the information 
media, all who have in the past been seized 
of the African refugee problem, and were 
engaged in various measures of solving it. 

Previous conferences dealing with the Af- 
rican refugee problem were held at the 
OAU and Pan-African levels—one in Addis 
Ababa, 1967 and the other in Arusha, Tan- 
zania, twelve years later. The salient 
achievements of these conferences were to 
define clearly the refugee problem in Africa, 
and to underline the will and determination 
of the African countries to assist refugees. 

Referred to as the Conference on the 
Legal, Economic and Social Aspects of the 
African Refugee Problem, the Addis Ababa 
OAU Conference in 1967 led to the drafting 
and subsequent adoption in 1969 of the 
OAU Convention Governing the Specific As- 
pects of Refugee Problems in Africa. 

The OAU Convention incorporated the 
traditional definition of the term “refugee”, 
as stated in the earlier 1951 Convention and 
the 1967 Protocol Relating to the Status of 
Refugees. It went a step further, however, 
in clarifying that “the term refugee shall 
also apply to every person who, owing to ex- 
ternal aggression, occupation, foreign domi- 
nation or events seriously disturbing public 
order in either or part or in whole of his 
country of origin or nationality, is com- 
pelled to leave his place of habitual resi- 
dence in order to seek refuge in another 
place outside his country of origin or na- 
tionality”. 

The flux condition of Africa in the early 
seventies—the intensification of the liber- 
ation struggle, especially in southern Africa, 
internal conflicts as well as inter-territorial 
disputes in a number of other regions led to 
an unprecedented growth of refugee num- 
bers on the continent. By the middle of the 
seventies decade, the refugee problem in 
Africa, had clearly assumed emergency pro- 
portions. One year alone, 1976, for instance, 
saw an increase of over 700,000 refugees in 
Africa, establishing that with every passing 
day, about 2,000 Africans turned refugees or 
displaced persons—a rate of growth well 
over 2 times the world average of 800 refu- 
gees created per day. 

RECOGNITION 

The first Pan African Conference on Ref- 

ugees in 1979, was held therefore against 
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the background of great concern, at both 
the continental and international levels, 
about the rising refugee tide in Africa. It 
was considered that given their own great 
economic difficulties, the African refugee 
asylum countries were finding themselves 
extremely hard put to cope effectively with 
the daily refugee influxes which were im- 
posing and extra burden on their services 
and facilities. 

Sponsored by the OAU, the United Na- 
tions, High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa (ECA), the Pan Afri- 
can Conference therefore met not only to 
review the refugee situation in Africa, but 
also to find ways and means of promoting 
permanent and effective solutions. Conse- 
quently, the OAU countries initiated the 
call for an international conference to delib- 
erate and act on the African refugee crisis, a 
call which was met by the United Nations 
General Assembly in its resolution to con- 
vene ICARA. 

ICARA comes therefore at a time of 
heightened recognition of the fact that 
Africa has the largest and fastest growing 
refugee population in the world today. Over 
one half of the world’s refugees are in 
Africa. Africa’s refugees who numbered one 
million in 1975, increased to 3.7 million in 
1977 and to 5 million in 1980, their numbers 
having multiplied by a factor of five in as 
many years. 

The International Conference also comes 
in the wake of yet another realization that 
most of the African refugee asylum coun- 
tries, plagued by their own critical social 
and economic problems—the droughts, food 
deficits, rising energy and other import 
costs on which they depend, debt repay- 
ments and balance of payment difficulties— 
need aid for themselves, to keep their 
economies and social institutions surviving, 
just as much as they need support to cope 
with the added refugee emergency. 

In their 1969 Convention, the OAU coun- 
tries had made the emphatic declaration 
that, “No person shall be subjected by a 
member state to measures such as rejection 
at the frontier, return or expulsion, which 
would compel him to return or remain in a 
territory where his life, physical integrity or 
liberty would be threatened.” 

On account of this generosity and open- 
door commitment, a number of African 
countries—for example, Somalia with 1.5 
million, Sudan with 490,000, Zaire with 
400,000 and Cameroon with 266,000 refugees 
have had to handle massive influxes of 
people who seek asylum and refuge. They 
acted responsibly, realistically and resolute- 
ly, giving asylum to the numbers who kept 
on coming and growing. They set a good ex- 
ample of respecting international treaties 
on the granting of asylum, and especially 
observing the principle of nonrefoulement. 

All in all, the African countries showed a 
tremendous goodwill towards the suffering 
refugees in the continent. But goodwill 
alone, it is now tragically clear, is not 
enough, which is why the forthcoming 
ICARA is so important, to ensure that there 
will be adequate resources for better and 
more effective provision, coordination and 
management of the services that the Afri- 
can refugees require to feel at home and 
self-actualizing wherever they are. 

Between the statement and the realiza- 
tion of this ideal, there is long shopping list 
for refugees in Africa. Refugees 
tive and managerial services need boosting 
in the asylum countries so that counselling 
services for refugees in the continent may 
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be satisfactorily continued and extend; 
roads and other transport and communica- 
tions networks in the refugee areas need in 
some cases to be established, and in others 
to be improved and constantly maintained 
so that food, medicine, and other essential 
supplies may reach refugees expeditiously 
where and when they are needed. 

Hospitals, health centres, clean water sup- 
plies, and the necessary tools of production 
need to be made available especially in the 
remote and usually arid rural areas of 
Africa where the bulk of the refugees are 
found. Education, employment and other 
self-advancement opportunities need to be 
more reliably provided for the refugees so 
that they may be made to shed off the frus- 
trating sense of anomie which the refugee 
condition has normally given them. 

In the countries like Tanzania where suc- 
cessful rehabilitation and integration pro- 
grammes for refugees have been effected, in 
Somalia where emergency operations for 
refugees are underway, as well as in the 
others like Zimbabwe and Uganda where 
refugees have been repatriated to their 
homeland and are facing the challenging 
task of reconstruction, the need is expressed 
even more to assist governments in their 
meritorious and expensive commitments. 

Above all, international mobilization of as- 
sistance to African refugees, which should 
also involve introduction of positive legisla- 
tive measures and continuous education of 
the public in all the countries of the world, 
should make it possible for refugees at all 
times, and anywhere they are, to retain con- 
fidence in the sense of their human worth, 
as fully participatory, respected and wel- 
come members of the communities in which 
they find themselves. 

MASSIVE SUPPORT 


It is expected, therefore, that rather than 
any polemics dominating the planned con- 
ference, it is the sincere and practical con- 
cern about the suffering and fate of the mil- 
lions of refugees in Africa—most of them 
women and children—that will excercise the 
hearts and minds of all participants. 

Indeed, what is required is expression of 
international sympathy and solidarity with 
the African refugees, but also marshalling 
of massive financial and material support, 
involving billions of dollars over the years, 
to refugee aid in Africa. And since the Afri- 
can countries, on their own, do not have 
requisite resource power, the principle of 
collective international responsibility to- 
wards solution of the refugee problem in 
Africa is justifiably invoked. At the very 
least, it is expected that those who have 
more will give more to a solution of the Af- 
rican refugee emergency which left un- 
solved, threatens global repercussions.@ 


@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of Senate Joint Resolution 61, 
a bill authorizing the President to pro- 
claim April 9, 1981, as “African Refu- 
gee Relief Day.” 

The massive number of refugees has 
been a problem of immense magnitude 
in Africa, yet it is overshadowed by 
U.S. concerns in other parts of the 
world. The refugee population on the 
African continent is an estimated 4 to 
5 million, and still growing. 

Most refugees have found sanctuary 
in neighboring countries. These host 
countries, due to desperate economic 
conditions, have been unable to ade- 
quately provide the basic needs for 
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their own citizens, let alone the refu- 


gees. 

The refugee assistance given by Afri- 
can countries, in the context of their 
limited resources is substantial and 
generous, despite the negative effect 
this generosity has on their own devel- 
opment programs. 

Relief efforts are not keeping pace 
with the rate at which the problem is 
multiplying. Essential life sustaining 
services such as food, water, and cloth- 
ing are needed because these countries 
of asylum are taxed to the maximum, 
and are unable to meet these basic 
human needs. 

The magnitude of the refugee prob- 
lem is awesome, not only because of 
the sheer numbers involved, but also 
because of the potential for the politi- 
cal and economic havoc which the 
problem poses. 

Prospects for these people and coun- 
tries look even bleaker with such nega- 
tive outside factors as drought, mount- 
ing energy costs, food deficits and 
world recession. 

These African nations cannot effec- 
tively cope with such an overwhelming 
burden. In order for these countries 
and their inhabitants to survive our 
immediate assistance is absolutely es- 
sential. 

On April 9 and 10, 1981, the Organi- 
zation of African Unity and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees will convene an international con- 
ference in Geneva, to develop a plan 
of action to respond to this grave 
crisis. 

I hope that this conference will lead 
to greater international participation 
and involvement. Recognition of this 
refugee problem on a worldwide basis 
is desperately needed for any success- 
ful changes to take place. 

I thank Congressman Drxon for his 
work on this issue, and I urge passage 
of this resolution.e 


@ Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 61 is meant to in- 
crease the awareness of the plight of 
our 4 million refugees on the conti- 
nent of Africa. 

As a cosponsor of this resolution, I 
am pleased to share with my col- 
leagues an article that vividly de- 
scribes the conditions of the refugees 
in Somalia. 

[From the Philadelphia Tribune, Apr. 3, 

1981] 
Two MILLION REFUGEES STARVING IN AFRICA 
(By Joseph C. Kennedy) 

“Somalia is a disaster zone. Every fourth 
person in the country is a refugee. The 
strain on the economy, the water, the grass, 
the trees, is destroying the country.” 

Those were the words of a Somali woman 
working with an international organization 
in Mogadishu. 

Since the United States began negotiating 
to establish naval and air bases at the port 
of Berbera on the Indian Ocean as a re- 
sponse to the Soviet build-up in the Persian 
Gulf, Americans are beginning to hear more 
about Somalia. Few Americans are aware, 
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however, that there are more refugees in 
Somalia than in any other single place in 
the world—more than the boat people of 
Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Somalia, located on the northeast coastal 
and other limited areas, agriculture, and 
livestock grazing is possible but two-thirds 
of the Texas-sized country is rocky, semi- 
arid, without surface water. The same 
drought which ravaged the Sahel from 
1969-75, struck Somalia, uprooting hun- 
dreds of thousands. Over the past year, 
rainfall has. been meager; once again, 
drought and starvation may exist. 

To this harsh land, refugees are streaming 
in at the rate of 3,000 per day, fleeing from 
the fighting in the Ogaden—a vast grass- 
land, with widely spaced wells and watering 
holes, ceded to Ethiopia by the British in 
1954, contested by Somalia. (Since the 16th 
century, Christian Amharas, and Somali 
and Oromo Muslims have struggled for this 
area. Twice in recent times, 1964 and 1977, 
there has been full-scale war.) Since 1978, 
Ethiopia has totally dominated the struggle. 

Today there are nearly two million refu- 
gees in Somalia. At least 700,000 have 
moved in with relatives, drifted into the 
towns and in general absorbed themselves 
into the Somali society of 3% million. Over 
1.3 million are in the camps. 

The refugees in the camps are mainly no- 
madic pastoralists. Few are skilled. Sixty- 
one percent are children, 30 percent are 
women. Of the nine percent male popula- 
tion, most are elderly or ill. Many of the 
able-bodied men have been killed. Many 
remain in the Ogaden fighting or attempt- 
ing to hold on to the family herds. Some of 
the refugees have walked a month to get to 
the camps. Most arrive with nothing. 

The camp, Sabaa’d, is 31 kilometers west 
is Hargeisa, the second largest city in Soma- 


One of the major problems at Sabaa'd is 
the lack of tree branches. The typical no- 
madic house is made by sticking branches 
into the the ground, bending and tying the 
branches together at the top, then covering 
them with straw mats (now with burlap, 
canvas, plastic, tarpaulin, anything which is 
available). The refugees have come so sud- 
denly there has not been time to collect 
branches. 

In all the camps there are desperate 
needs—water, sanitation facilities, food, 
health facilities and shelter. Agabar in the 
West Galbeed (northwest region) is typical. 
Sand and dust blow across the camp. Ten 
thousand tents housing 50,000 refugees 
stretch as far as the eye can see, looking like 
ant hills in the distance. 

Camp Agabar is located near a river. At 
this time of the year, though, the river is 
dry. A few feet below the surface there is 
water. Children and women sit in the river 
bed, digging through the sandy soil until 
they hit a trickle of water. Sitting with 
their feet in the water they use a small can 
to fill a larger one-gallon can. Making five 
or six trips a day, they carry this water the 
half-kilometer to the camp. 

There is a general hospital, with seven 
wards, and a TB hospital. All of the struc- 
tures are built of tree limbs. Some of the 
walls are covered with mud; others are total- 
ly open. The canvas roofing is held on by 
large tree boughs. This day there are 122 
patients (including 30 malnourished chil- 
dren suffering from marasmus and kwa- 
shiorkor, caloric and protein deficiencies). At 
the general hospital and the seven clinics 
around the camp, about 800 outpatients are 
seen every day. Malnutrition, bronchitis, 
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whooping cough, malaria, dysentery, mea- 
sles and dehydration are prevalent. There is 
neither enough medicines nor enough 
health personnel. Fifteen percent of the 
people need therapeutical assistance 30 per- 
cent need supplemental feeding. During one 
recent month, there were 103 deaths. 

For the past six months, there has been 
little meat or milk at Agabar. There has 
been no “supplementary” (fortified cereal 
for baby pablum) for a month and a half, no 
sorghum or tea for two months. In a coun- 
try where no alcohol and little coffee is con- 
sumed, going without tea is one of the 
greatest sacrifices. 

World Food Program projections are 
made every three months, but the numbers 
of incoming refugees increase each day, so 
projections are usually off. When the food 
does not arrive on time, the Somalia govern- 
ment dips into its own central stores, which 
provide food for the general population, to 
feed the refugees, depriving the citizens 
themselves there is little food throughout 
the country, however, as a consequence of 
the light rains of 1979, and so the food 
shortages persist in the camps. 

One of the bright notes at Agabar is the 
children and the primary school. Wearing a 
mishmash of clothing, long pants, short 
pants, skirts, wraparounds, barefoot or in 
rubber sandals, they come running, chasing 
the vehicle, waving, smiling, turning away 
shyly, like children everywhere. 

There are 56 Somali teachers for 2,200 
pupils in 22 classrooms. The children go to 
school from 7 A.M. to noon, six days a week. 
A regular curriculum of math, history, 
Arabic, Somali and the Koran is offered. 

The school is defined by a large circle of 
thorn brush. Here the children sit on rocks 
so they can use their knees for desks. Pen- 
cils, exercise books and a blackboard have 
been provided by the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees. The classrooms 
for grades one through four are separated 
by small stacks of stones. 

This situation at Agabar is repeated at the 
other camps. The government of Somalia 
has struggled valiantly. The army, universi- 
ty students, Somali volunteers have an- 
swered the call. The administration of the 
camps is remarkable. 

At the central government level, there is a 
National Commission for Refugees under 
the direction of the minister of local govern- 
ment and rural development. A commission- 
er of refugees is secretary of this commis- 
sion, which includes the ministers of health, 
education, agriculture, mineral and water 
research, finance and representatives from 
other related ministries. 

Administration at the regional] level is 
under regional commissioners, supported by 
a staff which parallels the services repre- 
sented at the national level. The 34 camps, 
ranging in size from 32,000 to 50,000, are in 
four of the country's 16 regions. West Gal- 
beed has eight camps. Hiran 10, Gedo 12 
and Lower Shabellie three. 

Camp administration is headed by a com- 
mandant with an administrative cadre re- 
sponsible for food distribution, housing and 
planning, health, education, water and secu- 
rity. 

At Agabar, administrative personnel 
number about 250, including 30 volunteer 
self-help teachers, 83 volunteer self-help 
health workers and 50 “victory pioneers,” 
who help with security. Camps are broken 
into five subdivisions, starting with sections 
(400 persons per section) to the smallest di- 
vision, units (10 households per unit). 
Through committees which exist at each 
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subdivision, there is a heavy involvement by 
the refugees in managing their own affairs. 
The complicated task of food distribution 
and allocation by family is handled by the 
refugee committees, for example. In spite of 
the excellent administrative structure and 
personnel, the government and people of 
Somali are still being overwhelmed. 

In September 1979, the Somalia govern- 
ment declared a state of emergency, and 
sent out a world wide appeal for assistance. 
The international community has begun to 
respond: the Swiss have provided a techni- 
cal team; Australia, nurses; the British and 
French, physicians. The European Econom- 
ic Community has donated vehicles. The 
World Food Program, WHO, UNICEF, 
Oxfam, the Mennonites are involved. The 
US has provided nearly $28 million in assist- 
ance for food, transportation, medicines and 
shelter. The UN High Commission for Refu- 
gees is coordinating the effort. The response 
has been encouraging, but not sufficient to 
meet the needs. 

The government of Somalia, with the as- 
sistance of a UN commission, has identified 
short-term and long-term needs, which will 
require $277 million. UNICEF estimates 
$175,000 per camp will be needed to provide 
adequate water supplies to the refugees.e@ 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 61 designating April 9, 1981, as 
“African Refugee Relief Day.” 

Nearly 1 million Africans are now lo- 
cated in 32 refugee camps with an ad- 
ditional 3 million in 27 locations on 
the continent of Africa. They are suf- 
fering from the lack of food, shelter 
and the necessary resources to sustain 
themselves. These refugees are totally 
dependent on international relief 
effort if they are to survive. 

the Organization for African 
Unity and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees convene in 
Geneva on April 9 and 10 to develop a 
plan of action, I feel it is most fitting 
that we designate April 9, 1981 as Afri- 
can Refugee Relief Day. Through 
massive public awareness programs we 
can make the difference between life 
and death for the millions of refugees 
now suffering in Africa. 

I feel that once the American people 

are informed of the conditions now ex- 
isting in Africa, made aware of the 
facts and become knowledgeable as to 
what success could be achieved in 
overcoming this situation with their 
assistance, they will respond to the 
needs of the African refugees as they 
did with Cambodian relief. 
è Mr. ERDAHL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row I will be traveling to Geneva, 
Switzerland, to participate in an Inter- 
national Conference on African Refu- 
gees. It is certainly fitting that the 
Congress go on record as proclaiming 
“African Refugee Relief Day” for 
April 9 as this conference is meeting. 

With some 4 million refugees Africa 
today has the most serious refugee 
problem of any continent. The devel- 
oped nations meeting in Geneva will 
be reviewing ways the international 
community can relieve the suffering of 
these displaced persons. I am pleased 
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to participate because the United 
States plans to offer a substantial 
pledge of assistance for use over the 
next 2 years. There are whole civiliza- 
tions in Africa that face extinction 
unless we respond meaningfully to 
their need. Millions of people in Soma- 
lia, Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, the 
Sudan, Zimbabwe, and elsewhere have 
been displaced by war, drought, and 
famine. 

Most of the refugees are women and 
children. They are the future of Africa 
and the permanent damage that can 
be caused by severe malnutrition can 
be both physical and mental. This 
damage is irreversible and our need to 
act is now. There is no better way for 
us to invest in the future security of 
the world than by responding to the 
millions of refugees in Africa and 
giving them hope for a future. 

Thank you. 

@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of urgency that I join 
with my distinguished colleague from 
California, Congressman JULIAN 
Drxon, in cosponsoring House Joint 
Resolution 202 (S.J. Res. 61), to au- 
thorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation designating April 
9, 1981, as “African Refugee Relief 
Day.” 

The more than 4 million refugees on- 
the continent of Africa, predominant- 
ly women and children must have our 
support. They are innocent victims of 
armed conflict, drought, and political 
unrest and should point out to us the 
need for the nonviolent resolution of 
conflict and the human cost of in- 
creasted militarization. 

It is also important to note that the 
many African countries impacted by 
refugee populations have met their re- 
sponsibilities with a superb demon- 
stration of humanitarian concern. 
While this is true, the African coun- 
tries so impacted generally lack suffi- 
cient resources to provide the neces- 
sary relief and to carry on much- 
needed development efforts. 

It is for this reason that the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus in our con- 
structive alternative budget has called 
for and restored $32 million to migra- 
tion and refugee assistance for a rec- 
ommended total of $585 million and 
has called for the earmarking of 20 
percent of these funds for refugees on 
the African Continent. 

Such a budget commitment and the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 202 
(S.J. Res. 61) will signal to the world 
our country’s commitment to the trag- 
edy unfolding in Africa.e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 
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S.J. Res. 61 

Whereas there are more than four million 
refugees on the continent of Africa, and 
more than half of the world's refugees are 
African; 

Whereas these refugees, who are primar- 
fly women and children, have typically 
crossed hundreds of miles to escape the rav- 
ages of armed conflict, drought, and politi- 
cal unrest; 

Whereas world attention has focused on 
the plight of the more than one million ref- 
ugees in Somalia who have fled the war in 
Ogaden, are suffering greatly from disease 
and malnutrition, and are being housed in 
overcrowded camps in which more than 90 
per centum of the refugees are women and 
children; 

Whereas approximately twenty-seven Af- 
rican countries are confronted with refugee 
problems, and generally lack sufficient re- 
sources to provide these victims with neces- 
sary sustenance; and 

Whereas the Organization for African 
Unity and the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees will convene an in- 
ternational conference in Geneva on April 9 
and 10, 1981, to develop a plan of action to 
respond to this grave crises: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
April 9, 1981, as “African Refugee Relief 
Day” and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such day by (1) in- 
creasing there awareness of the plight of Af- 
rican refugees; and (2) foregoing one meal 
and using the funds that otherwise would 
have been spent on such meal to make con- 
tributions to recognized private voluntary 
agencies providing care and relief for such 
refugees. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter, on the Senate joint resolution 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


o 1330 


REPRINTING OF “INTERNATION- 

AL INFORMATION FLOW: 
FORGING A NEW FRAME- 
WORK” 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up a privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 97) to authorize 


the reprinting of the report entitled 


“International Information Flow: 
Forging a New Framework,” and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 97 

Resolved, That there shall be reprinted 
for the use of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations one thousand copies of the 
report entitled “International Information 
Flow: Forging a New Framework”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gaypos) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 97 authorizes the reprint- 
ing of 1,000 additional copies of the 
report entitled, “International Infor- 
mation Flow: Forging a New Frame- 
work” (H. Rept. 96-1535) for use of 
the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

The Government Printing Office es- 
timates that the cost of these 1,000 
copies will be $1,103.05. This report 
was issued just 3 months ago, and the 
committee’s initial supply of 1,350 
copies has been exhausted. Industry, 
concerned Government officials, and 
the general public have continually 
expressed a desire to acquire this doc- 
ument. Furthermore, the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information and 
Individual Rights of the Committee on 
Government Operations will be con- 
ducting hearings during this spring on 
the bill, H.R. 1957, which resulted 
from the recommendations in the 
report. Both the hearings and consid- 
eration of H.R. 1957 will clearly en- 
hance the further demand for this 
report. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAYDOS. I yield to my col- 
league from Illinois for debate pur- 
poses only. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. I thank 

the gentleman for yielding. Just for 
the record, on this and the resolution 
to follow, each member of the major- 
ity and minority of the Committee on 
House Administration supported these 
regulations. 
% Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the House Administration 
Committee and particularly the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gaypos) for bringing this resolution to 
the House floor. We are all reluctant 
to take any action that would increase 
costs but we also have an obligation to 
make our reports available to the 
public. 

Our total supply of the report. was 
exhausted in 3 months. It deals with a 
subject of great importance to indus- 
try and Government, as well as the 
general public. We can expect renewed 
requests for the report since another 
round of hearings on the international 
data flow was held just last week by 
the Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation and Individual Rights. Wit- 
nesses at those hearings testified that 
the report has been of great value and 
influence in helping us respond to the 
problems raised by new communica- 
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tions technology. We need these addi- 
tional copies, and I hope the resolu- 
tion will be approved. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL 
COPIES OF REPORT ON FIRST 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
THE BUDGET 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up a privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 105) approving the 
printing of additional copies of the 
report accompanying the first concur- 
rent resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1982, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 105 

Resolved, That there be printed for use by 
the House Committee on the Budget one 
thousand additional copies, at a cost not to 
exceed $1,200 of the House report entitled 
“First Concurrent Resolution on the 
Budget—Fiscal Year 1982”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gaypos) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 105 approves the printing 
of 1,000 additional copies of the report 
to accompany the first concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for fiscal year 
1982, for the use of the House Com- 
mittee on the Budget. 

At this time, a cost estimate is not 
available since the report has not been 
written and filed in its final form. 
However, the language of this resolu- 
tion provides that the cost of the addi- 
tional reports shall not exceed $1,200. 
Based on the demands for this type of 
document during previous years and 
the present interest in it, the Commit- 
tee on the Budget believes that its ini- 
tial supply will quickly be exhausted 
and its wishes to have an adequate 
supply of the report available as the 
House begins consideration of the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget. 
This document will be in great 
demand during consideration of this 
resolution and during the reconcili- 
ation process. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
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revise and extend their remarks on the 
two resolutions just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
each motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to under clause 4, rule XV. 

After all motions to suspend the 
rules have been entertained and de- 
bated, and after those motions to be 
determined by nonrecord votes have 
been disposed of, the Chair will then 
put the question on each motion on 
which the further proceedings were 
postponed. 


PROVIDING FOR DISTRIBUTION 
OF ICA FILM: “IN THEIR OWN 
WORDS” 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2884) to provide for the distribu- 
tion within the United States of the 
International Communication Agency 
film entitled: In Their Own Words,” 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2884 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding the second sentence of sec- 
tion 501 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1461)— 

(1) the Director of the International Com- 
munication Agency shall make available to 
the Administrator of General Services a 
master copy of the film entitled “In Their 
Own Words”; and 

(2) the Administrator shall reimburse the 
Director for any expenses of the Agency in 
making that master copy available, shall 
secure any licenses or other rights required 
for distribution of that film within the 
United States, shall deposit that film in the 
National Archives of the United States, and 
shall make copies of that film available for 
purchase and public viewing within the 
United States. 

(b) Any reimbursement to the Director 
pursuant to this section shall be credited to 
the applicable appropriation of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 
second, Mr. Speaker. 

The pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DER- 


I demand a 
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WINSKI) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL). 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2884 as amended, a bill which 
would provide for distribution within 
the United States of an International 
Communication Agency film. Normal- 
ly, films and other publications of this 
Agency are produced only for dissemi- 
nation abroad. This one, I feel, is of 
special interest and educational value 
to U.S. citizens. 

The film is entitled, “In Their Own 
Words.” It tells the story, as seen 
through the eyes of the refugees who 
came by boat to Florida, of the Cuban 
boatlift from Mariel Harbor on April 
21, 1980. It gives insights into life in 
Cuba and provides a perspective on 
the Cuban refugee situation which 
may not always be covered by our own 
domestic media. 

This legislation as amended would 
allow the International Communica- 
tion Agency to make a master copy of 
the film available to the Administra- 
tor of General Services. The Adminis- 
trator would, in turn, reimburse the 
ICA for its expenses in providing the 
master copy domestic rights or any li- 
censes required for the film’s distribu- 
tion within the United States, and 
would then make copies of the film 
available for public purchase through 
its National Audio Visual Center. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKl. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2884, as amended by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs last week. The 
bill provides for the distribution 
within the United States of the Inter- 
national Communication Agency film 
entitled “In Their Own Words.” The 
film documents the mass exodus of 
Cuban refugees from Mariel Harbor, 
Cuba to the United States last spring. 
Interviews were conducted with some 
of the 125,000 Cuban refugees who 
participated in the sea shuttle to the 
Florida coast. Firsthand accounts of 
the events were provided by the flee- 
ing Cubans, who described their depar- 
tures and their aspirations for a future 
in America. 

Normally, films produced by the In- 
ternational Communication Agency 
are not made available to the U.S. 
public. Congress, however, does have 
the authority to approve such films 
for distribution within the United 
States, and has done so in the past. 
Previous examples include films about 
George Meany, Lyndon Johnson, and 
Margaret Mead. It is believed that “In 
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Their Own Words” will be of signifi- 
cant interest to the American people 
in describing the events and motiva- 
tions which impelled the Cubans to 
leave their homeland. 

The amendment adopted by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs simply 
designates the General Services Ad- 
ministrator as the person who will re- 
imburse the ICA for any expenses of 
the Agency, incurred in the distribu- 
tion of the film. The movie will be 
available for purchase and for viewing 
within the United States. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge the adoption of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI). 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2884, to permit the International 
Communication Agency to release for 
public use inside the United States its 
film “In Their Own Words.” Almost a 
year ago, a phenomenon of exception- 
al drama and importance unfolded in 
Cuba. Thousands upon thousands of 
people of all walks of life, once again, 
chose freedom from communism. At 
first they sought assylum in the Peru- 
vian Embassy in Havana, until it figu- 
ratively burst at the seams. Then Fidel 
Castro permitted them and other 
Cubans to leave the country legally, 
calling the refugees human garbage 
and saying good riddance. 

The 10,000 Cubans who sought 
refuge on Peruvian Embassy grounds 
were an acute embarrassment to 
Castro. The thousands of others who 
chose to follow them in leaving Cuba 
stung him further. In an effort to 
reduce the damage to his image inflict- 
ed by these events, Castro injected 
into the stream of everyday Cubans 
leaving his socialist country, a number 
of convicted criminals, mental pa- 
tients, perverts, and DGI agents. 

But it is important to recognize that 
the vast majority of individuals that 
eventually flowed from Cuba—more 
than 110,000 people—were ordinary 
Cuban citizens. The people who cre- 
ated problems in the camps were, by 
and large, the professional trouble- 
makers who Castro injected into the 
stream. He certainly has made a lot of 
trouble for us, there is no doubt about 
that. But, that cannot obscure the 
greater fact, that the exodus of those 
thousands of working class Cubans 
from the worker’s paradise demon- 
strated to the world the truth about 
conditions in Cuba. They revealed the 
hollowness of Castro’s claims about 
conditions in his country—and, of 
course, those same claims made by his 
supporters in Moscow and around the 
world. 

This film, “In Their Own Words,” is 
the story of those Cubans who gave up 
everything, suffered deprivations that 
most of us can only imagine, and en- 
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dured the dangers of the voyage by 
sea. Some of those who survived testi- 
fied before the cameras in their own 
words about the realities of Cuba 
today. The American people should 
see and hear that testimony. 

Finally, it would be useful for Ameri- 
cans to see an example of the kind of 
work the International Communica- 
tion Agency does. The Agency has 
done a fine job. “In Their Own 
Words” is an eloquent statement 
originally intended for the overseas 
audience. The folks at home should 
witness that production also. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may consume to the chief spon- 
sor of the bill, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN). 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and I thank him, 
too, for his kind words. 

Mr. Speaker, as the author of H.R. 
2884, I want to take this opportunity 
to thank the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. ZABLOCKI, 
and the ranking minority member, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, as well as the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on International 
Operations, Mr. Fascett, and the 
ranking Republican member, Mr. DER- 
winskI, for their leadership and coop- 
eration in the favorable and timely re- 
porting of this legislation. 

It was just 1 short year ago that 
more than 100,000 brave Cubans 
risked their lives to escape Castro’s 
Cuba for a chance to find freedom and 
a better life in this country. Contrary 
to the impressions of some media cov- 
erage, the vast majority of these 
people were not criminals, misfits, or 
mental cases. They have found new 
homes and jobs and are already 
making positive contributions to our 
society and Nation as their forerun- 
ners have done for more than 20 years. 

As we reflect on the first anniversa- 
ry of the Cuban boat lift from Mariel, 
we should look beyond our domestic 
concerns and for the real lessons of 
this historic event from the refugees 
themselves. The International Com- 
munication Agency’s brilliantly pro- 
duced and directed film “In Their 
Own Words” gives the Cuban refugees 
an opportunity to tell their story. The 
story of what motivates a human 
being to so willingly abandon the so- 
cialism of Cuba, their family and 
friends and the only life most of them 
have ever known for freedom and for a 
chance to succeed or fail on their own. 

H.R. 2884 would allow this signifi- 
cant film to be made available for pur- 
chase and public viewing within the 
United States. While I understand the 
reasoning behind the basic prohibition 
against wholesale domestic release of 
all ICA projects, I do believe that in 
certain cases the messages they send 
abroad about this Nation, our values 
and our way of life are of equal impor- 
tance to our citizens. At the same time 
it builds support and a better under- 
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standing for the important work of 
the U.S. International Communication 
Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point 
out that this important film was 
brought to my attention by a constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. Giuseppe A. Yan- 
nuzzi; of Congers, N.Y. As he stated in 
his letter to me about this film— 

It is very important that the people of the 
United States be aware of the main reasons 
of the recent Cuba exodus. 

Accordingly, I urge your full support 
for passage of H.R. 2884. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
now yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. RotH), the new 
but dynamic, vigorous, and take- 


charge type of member of our commit- 
tee 


Mr. ROTH. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, who 
has such unique insight, for yielding 3 
minutes to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to extend and 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the minority Member and all of the 
different speakers who have spoken on 
this issue this morning. I support H.R. 
2884 and thank my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN) 
for his fine work on this measure. H.R. 
2884 authorized the domestic presen- 
tation of the International Communi- 
cation Agency film entitled “In Their 
Own Words.” The film, as we have 
heard, is made up of the interviews of 
many of the hundreds of thousands of 
Cuban refugees who came to the 
United States last year. This film is 
important because it allows the refu- 
gees to explain their reasons for leav- 
ing Cuba and their dreams and hopes 
for a new and better life in America. 
Beyond this I think a principle is in- 
volved that transcends the film. 

We spend billions of dollars on de- 
fense, and appropriately so, and many 
times I believe we are neglecting the 
most powerful weapon in our arsenal. 
The powerful weapon that is the idea 
of what people think is still the most 
potent weapon of all. All others, in my 
opinion, fade into insignificance when 
compared with it. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN) has recognized this principle 
and addressed the legislation, and we 
thank him very much for filling this 
void. Many times we lose I think by 
default and by forfeiture in the most 
crucial and meaningful battle of all, 
the battle for men’s minds. Those who 
would make themselves our adversar- 
ies in their propaganda portray Amer- 
ica as exploiters, racists, warmongers, 
and sadists. We counter their propa- 
ganda with the truth. 

That is why this legislation is so im- 
portant. Let the people know the 
truth and all will be well. 

We in this Congress must concen- 
trate on this issue more and more. We 
have an obligation to let the people 
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throughout the world get our side of 
the story, too. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that all of our 
colleagues will join in supporting this 
legislation of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN). 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to particularly associate myself with 
the very cogent remarks of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Rots#) in his 
observation with respect to the most 
important, if not the most important, 
arsenal which our form of government 
has in the competition which we face 
in the world. This film very aptly dem- 
onstrates what we really have and how 
it should be made available in order to 
demonstrate to people around the 
world what the United States really 
means. It is very important, it seems 
to me, also for our people in this coun- 
try to have an opportunity to fully ap- 
preciate the same message. 


I also commend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Gruman) for taking the 
leadership in sponsoring this bill. This 
is not just an ordinary film, Mr. 
Speaker, which we seek to have re- 
leased; it is a very important story we 
are telling the rest of the world and 
Americans should know what that 
message is. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 


@ Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, support this bill, H.R. 2884, to re- 
lease the ICA film, “In Their Own 
Words,” for viewing domestically. This 
message of the ordinary Cuban citi- 
zens who fled from Cuba in numbers 
exceeding 100,000—until Castro 
stanched the hemorrhage—is a power- 
ful one. The vivid story of the people 
who lived through the Castro night- 
mare that is Cuba today and risked ev- 
erything to escape should be shared 
with the American people. 

Well over a 100,000 Cubans became 
boat people, turning their backs on 
their homeland. What is it that makes 
so many people do such a dangerous 
and heartrending thing? The Commu- 
nists have the answer. The Cuban ref- 
ugees testify to that fact and ICA has 
put it on film. Let Americans see this 
film.e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
CELL) that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 2884, as amend- 
ed. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is ther 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


TREATMENT BY THE SOVIET 
UNION OF DR. VIKTOR BRAI- 
LOVSKY AND HIS FAMILY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and agree 
to the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 50) expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the Soviet Union should 
provide proper medical care for Viktor 
Brailovsky and permit him and his 
family to emigate to Israel, urging the 
President to protest the continued 
suppression of human rights in the 
Soviet Union, and for other purposes, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 50 


Whereas the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights guaran- 
tee to all the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience, and religion, the right to hold 
opinions without interference, the right to 
freedom of expression, and the right to emi- 
grate; 

Whereas the Final Act of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe com- 
mits the signatory countries to respect indi- 
vidual rights and fundamental freedoms, in 
particular to “deal in a positive and humani- 
tarian spirit” with the applications of per- 
sons wishing to emigrate to rejoin relatives; 

Whereas the Soviet Union signed the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, is a party to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and has ratified the International Conven- 
ant on Civil and Political Rights; 

Whereas Viktor Brailovsky was dismissed 
from his position as a doctor of computer 
science at the Institute of Electronic Con- 
trol Machines in 1972 as a result of request- 
ing permission to emigrate; 

Whereas Viktor Brailovsky has been con- 
tinually harassed by Soviet authorities for 
the past eight years; 

Whereas Soviet officials have searched 
Viktor Brailovsky’s home and confiscated 
invaluable scientific papers and Jewish cul- 
tural materials; 

Whereas Viktor Brailovsky organized the 
Moscow Seminar for Jewish Scientists and 
published the unofficial Jewish journal, 
Jews in the U.S.S.R., for which he was ar- 
rested and kept under investigation in April 
of 1980; 

Whereas Viktor Brailovsky bravely led a 
group of over two hundred and thirty other 
Soviet Jewish refusniks in an appeal to 
President Leonid Brezhnev for free emigra- 
tion of Soviet Jews on the eve of the Madrid 
Conference in November of 1980; 

Whereas Viktor Brailovsky was arrested 
and imprisoned in connection with this ac- 
tivity and his other efforts to encourage 
free emigration; 

Whereas Viktor Brailovsky was in ill 
health when arrested and has not been re- 
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ceiving proper medical treatment for a seri- 
ous liver ailment while in prison; 

Whereas Soviet authorities have com- 
menced questioning and investigation of 
Viktor Brailovsky and have extended the 
period of investigation for two months due 
to his serious condition; and 

Whereas Viktor Brailovsky is in need of 
immediate and adequate medical attention: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that, in accordance with the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, and the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics should provide proper medical care for 
Viktor Brailovsky and permit him and his 
family to emigrate to Israel to join his 
brother and his family. 

Sec. 2. The Congress urges the President, 
acting directly or through the Secretary of 
State or other appropriate executive branch 
officials— 

(1) to continue to express at every suitable 
opportunity and in the strongest terms the 
opposition of the United States to the im- 
prisonment and treatment of Viktor Brai- 
lovsky; and 

(2) to inform the Soviet Union that the 
United States, in evaluating its relations 
with other countries, will take into account 
the extent to which these countries honor 
their commitments under international law, 
particularly with respect to the protection 
of human rights. 

Sec. 3. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States and to the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LeacH) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield myself so 
much time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 50, as 
amended, expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the Soviet Union should 
provide medical care for Viktor Brai- 
lovsky and permit him and his family 
to emigrate to Israel, it urges the 
President to protest the continued 
suppression of human rights in the 
Soviet Union, and for other purposes. 

The resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs last week after previously 
being considered by the Subcommittee 
on Human Rights and International 
Organizations. I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of that subcom- 
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mittee, the Honorable Don BONKER, 
for his interest and continuing efforts 
on behalf of human rights matters, 
and also our colleague from New York, 
the Honorable HAMILTON FisH, who is 
the chief sponsor of the measure. 

House Concurrent Resolution 50 
points up the gross insensitivity of the 
Soviet Union and its lack of concern 
for the fundamental rights of Viktor 
Brailovsky, a Soviet citizen who is in- 
carcerated there, Brailovsky, who is in 
very serious health, was thrown in 
prison without being given essential 
medical attention. 

Viktor Brailovsky’s activities in sup- 
port of free emigration policies for 
Soviet citizens, jeopardized what little 
freedom he did enjoy. He was arrested, 
and remains jailed, although he has 
not been charged with any crime. The 
real crime is that the Soviets have im- 
prisoned him and denied him essential 
medical help. 

House Concurrent Resolution 50 is a 
humanitarian plea to the Soviet Union 
urging that Brailovsky be granted 
access to medical expertise to alleviate 
his threatened health conditions. In 
addition, the resolution calls on the 
Soviets to permit Brailovsky and his 
family to emigrate to Israel. It takes 
note of Soviet violations of human 
rights and Soviet renegings on its in- 
ternational legal obligations. Further, 
the resolution emphasizes that such 
renouncement of agreements as the 
Helsinki accords and other interna- 
tional human rights documents, will 
be taken into account when the 
United States assesses its relations 
with other nations. The President and 
other officials are encouraged to raise 
U.S. concerns and voice displeasure 
over the handling of the Brailovsky 
case, at every possible opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 50. 
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Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to concur 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) in ex- 
tending my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Fisx) for 
initiating this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, August 1 of this year 
will mark the sixth anniversary of the 
signing in Helsinki, Finland, of the 
Final Act of the conference on Secu- 
rity and cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE), more commonly referred to as 
the Helsinki accords. In considering 
this resolution, we should recall the 
observation made during the Helsinki 
signing ceremony by then President 
Ford that the Conference adopting 
the final act would be judged, “Not by 
the promises we make, but by the 
promises we keep.” As we all know, 
many of these commitments have not 
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been honored, especially by the 
U.S.S.R. and its Eastern bloc allies. 

Some of the most important provi- 
sions of the Helsinki agreement per- 
tain to human rights and, inter alia, 
the freer flow of people across nation- 
al boundaries. specifically, the final 
act stipulates that governments must 
handle exit visa applications as expedi- 
tiously as possible and, not modify the 
rights and obligations of the applicant 
or his family. Furthermore, in connec- 
tion with the fundamental right to 
emigrate, special reference is made to 
other human rights documents, in- 
cluding the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. 

With that as backdrop, I invite my 
colleagues’ attention to the specifics of 
the human rights case addressed in 
this resolution. 

Mr. Viktor Brailovsky, a doctor of 
computer science, lost his position as a 
computer scientist at the U.S.S.R.’s In- 
stitute of Electronic Control Machines 
in 1972. Why? Simply because he re- 
quested permission to emigrate. Since 
that time, he has been harassed fre- 
quently by Soviet authorities. 

Because of his efforts to encourage 
free emigration, Brailovsky is now in 
prison. Worthy of note in this regard 
was Brailovsky's leadership of a group 
of Soviet Jewish refusniks who, on the 
eve of the Helsinki Review Conference 
in Madrid in November 1980, appealed 
to President Brezhnev for free emigra- 
tion of Soviet Jews. 

In ill health when arrested, Brai- 
lovsky has not been receiving, during 
his imprisonment, adequate medical 
treatment for a serious liver ailment. 
This resolution expresses the sense of 
the Congress that the Soviet Union 
should provide him with appropriate 
medical care. 

House Concurrent Resolution 50 
also calls upon the Soviet Union to 
allow Mr. Brailovsky and his family to 
emigrate to Israel to join his brother 
and his family. Additionally, it urges 
the President to continue expressing 
at every appropriate opportunity the 
U.S. opposition to the incarceration 
and treatment of Mr. Brailovsky and 
inform the U.S.S.R. that the United 
States, in assessing its relationships 
with other countries, will take into 
consideration how they honor their 
commitments under international law, 
especially with respect to human 
rights. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion asks the Soviet Union to honor 
human rights commitments embodied 
in the Helsinki accords, as well as in 
two other human rights documents it 
is a party to—the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights. 

I urge its immediate adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. FISH). 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am grate- 
ful that the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee unanimously sup- 
ported House Concurrent Resolution 
50 and have taken prompt action on 
this vital resolution. I would particu- 
larly like to express my appreciation 
for the efforts of the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman, Mr. BoxRxR, 
and Chairman ZABLOCKI, in bringing 
the plight of Viktor Brailovsky before 
the Congress. 

The imprisonment and treatment of 
Viktor Brailovsky is more than a case 
of official Soviet repression and ha- 
rassment of Soviet Jews. Viktor Brai- 
lovsky has been a leader of the Soviet 
refusenik movement for 8 years. Since 
his initial efforts to emigrate with his 
wife and family in 1972, Viktor has 
made invaluable contributions to 
Soviet Jewish culture and science. By 
publishing the unofficial Jewish cul- 
tural journal, “Jews in the U.S.S.R.,” 
Viktor kept Soviet Jews aware of 
Western Jewish writing and of their 
own rich cultural history. Since the 
loss of his job as a doctor of ‘computer 
science, teaching, and researching in 
Moscow, Viktor held seminars in his 
home every Sunday to inform other 
scientists who shared his fate of the 
latest developments in various fields. 
On many occasions, Western scientists 
spoke at the Brailovsky home. 

Prior to his arrest last fall on false 
charges of slandering the Soviet 
State,” Viktor had been in ill health. 
His stay in prison has seriously im- 
paired his liver ailment. Treatment 
has been inadequate, and the investi- 
gation of his case has been moving 
slowly. An extension of 2 months has 
already been granted due to his in- 
ability to answer questions and the 
lack of evidence against him. Recent 
reports indicate that questioning of 
other refuseniks about Viktor’s activi- 
ties has not led to any basis for filing 
formal charges. 

Soviet authorities have not stopped 
with the arrest of Viktor Brailovsky. 
Viktor's wife, Irina, was warned that 
she will be expelled from Moscow if 
she continues to host the Sunday sem- 
inars. Many of the Jewish refusenik 
scientists who participate in the semi- 
nars were visited by KGB agents just 
last week. The agents strongly sug- 
gested that they no longer participate 
in the seminars or they might share 
the fate of Brailovsky. 

Equally distressing to the cause of 
Soviet Jewry and the hope that emi- 
gration policies will be modified to 
permit freer and more open emigra- 
tion is the recent arrest of two long- 
term refuseniks from Kiev, Vladimir 
Kislik and Kim Fridman. In July 1980, 
Kislik was arrested for “petty hooli- 
ganism” and spent 15 days in jail. It is 
feared that he now may face more se- 
rious charges of malicious hooligan- 
ism, which could lead to a 5-year jail 
sentence. Fridman, who is in poor 
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health, has been arrested and charged 
with parasitism. Both men have been 
trying for many years to join their 
wives and families in Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, these recent activities 
and the incarceration of Viktor Brai- 
lovsky are ominous signs of an official 
crackdown on the entire Soviet Jewish 
emigration movement. After a year of 
great hope in 1979, when over 50,000 
Soviet Jews were allowed to emigrate, 
emigration was cut by more than half 
in 1980. I am still concerned that long- 
term refuseniks are being ignored, 
harassment of key Jewish teachers 
continues, and official Soviet policy 
toward Soviet Jews gives little hope 
for many who suffer from repression 
and the denial of their right to emi- 
grate. 

Mr. Speaker, I was to give a state- 
ment yesterday in conjunction with 
the annual Call to Conscience Vigil, 
which enables Members of Congress to 
demonstrate their support for individ- 
uals and families who wish only the 
ability to emigrate to join the free 
world. The prisoner of conscience 
whom I chose for my statement exem- 
plifies the courage and commitment of 
Soviet Jews. His current plight is rep- 
resentative of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties faced by these people. He is the 
man we speak of today, Viktor Brai- 
lovsky. 

I can think of no more fitting state- 
ment on his behalf than the one 
which the entire Congress will make 
today by approving House Concurrent 
Resolution 50. I urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution, which will 
make it clear to Soviet officials that 
the U.S. Congress will act on such vio- 
lations of human rights, and that Con- 
gress and the administration will con- 
sider these incidents in conducting its 
relations with the Soviet Union 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN), who has taken a leading 
role on this resolution, such time as he 
may consume. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 50, 
sponsored by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH), which calls upon the 
Soviet Union to allow Dr. Viktor Brai- 
lovsky and his family to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union, and to provide Dr. 
Brailovsky with adequate medical care 
while he remains in the hands of the 
Soviet authorities. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been more than 
9 years since Dr. Brailovsky and his 
family first asked for permission to 
leave the Soviet Union for the State of 
Israel. As Jews, they felt that they 
could not live under the restrictions 
the Soviet Government places on 
living a religious life in that country. 
But they were refused permission, as 
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thousands of Jews have been refused, 
on spurious security grounds. 

Dr. Brailovsky, a top Soviet math- 
ematician, responded to this refusal by 
becoming active in the movement of 
Jews within the Soviet Union who 
have been refused permission to 
leave—the refuseniks. These people, 
who usually lose their jobs when they 
make their desire to leave the Soviet 
Union known, meet together to main- 
tain their intellectual faculties in sem- 
inars, and Dr. Brailovsky became a 
leader of that seminar. He participat- 
ed in hunger strikes, published the 
journal “Jews in the U.S.S.R.,” was in- 
volved in a sit in, and, generally, 
worked to focus attention on the prob- 
lem he shared with many thousands of 
his coreligionists. 

Just before the opening of the 
Madrid review conference on the Hel- 
sinki agreement, Dr. Brailovsky was 
arrested by the Soviet authorities. He 
has not been formally charged, but 
when he was arrested he was in poor 
health and he continues to be in poor 
health. This resolution is being consid- 
ered today because of grave fears for 
Dr. Brailovsky’s life if he remains in 
prison without adequate medical care. 

Mr. Speaker, I have written to 
Soviet President Brezhnev and to Am- 
bassador Dobrynin about the case of 
Dr. Brailovsky and his family. I renew 
my call that Dr. Brailovsky be set free, 
and I hope my colleagues will support 
this resolution. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the right to emigrate is an important 
international right, and it is particu- 
larly unfortunate when any country 
violates that privilege, particularly 
when there are implications, as in this 
case, that anti-Semitism is involved. 

I would urge my colleagues to adopt 
this resolution. 

There being no further requests for 
time, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
BonKER), chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Human Rights and Internation- 
al Organizations. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Concurrent Resolution 50, as amend- 
ed, introduced by my colleague, Mr. 
Fisx, expresses the sense of the Con- 
gress that the Soviet Union should 
provide proper medical care for Viktor 
Brailovsky and permit him and his 
family to emigrate to Israel, and urges 
the President to protest the continued 
suppression of human rights in the 
Soviet Union. 

Viktor Brailovsky, a prominent com- 
puter scientist, has been harassed by 
the Soviet authorities for years be- 
cause of his active work on behalf of 
independent scholarship and free 
thought in the Soviet Union. 

Among his other accomplishments, 
Mr. Brailovsky organized the Moscow 
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Seminar for Jewish Scientists and 
published the underground Jewish 
journal, “Jews in the U.S.S.R.” He also 
led a group of over 230 other Soviet 
Jewish refuseniks in an appeal to 
President Brezhnev for emigration of 
Soviet Jews. 

Mr. Brailovsky is a member of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, and a 
member of the American and British 
mathematical societies. 

Mr. Brailovsky was in ill health 
when he was arrested, and has re- 
ceived little medical treatment for a 
serious liver ailment while in prison. 
Humanitarian considerations alone 
demand that he be released from 
prison. 

Mr. Speaker, the case of Viktor Brai- 
lovsky is the same old ugly story. The 
Soviet authorities and the KGB make 
life unbearable for their brilliant 
thinkers and scholars, then prevent 
them from leaving the Soviet Union to 
join family and friends in Israel or the 
West. Brailovsky’s arrest is a particu- 
lar loss to the Jewish intellectual com- 
munity because of his outstanding 
service in their behalf. 

I would like to quote Viktor’s wife, 
Irini Brailovsky, as she reflected on 
her husband’s arrest in a recent inter- 
view. Irini Brailovsky is also a comput- 
er scientist. She has also been har- 
assed and bullied by the Soviet police 
for continuing her husband’s work. 

Viktor Brailovsky was arrested because he 
wanted to remain true to himself; he did not 
want to deterioriate spiritually or to submit 
to the order that he abandon his scientific 
calling. He was arrested because he hung on 
and helped others to hang on—dozens of 
our friends. He was arrested because he re- 
mained a pure and honorable man. My hus- 
band is in prison for a reason simple enough 
to be understood by a child. The authorities 
failed in their attempts to frighten him, to 
crush him morally, and to entangle him in 
the sticky cobweb of the KGB. 

By expressing our concern about the 
particular case of Viktor Brailovsky, 
and by reasserting our support for the 
Helsinki accords, the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, and the In- 
ternational Covenant on Civil and Po- 
litical Rights, the U.S. Congress is 
giving voice to thousands of Soviet dis- 
sidents who cannot speak. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend Mr. 
Frsn for introducing House Concur- 
rent Resolution 50. The Subcommittee 
on Human Rights and International 
Organizations favorably reported the 
resolution by unanimous voice vote on 
March 26, 1981. The full Committee 
on Foreign Affairs favorably reported 
the resolution by unanimous voice 
vote on April 2. 

I commend House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 50 to my distinguished col- 
leagues, and urge unanimous passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield as much time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FASCELL), chairman of the Subcommit- 
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tee on International Operations as 
well as Chairman of the European 
Commission on Cooperation and Secu- 
rity, also known as the Helsinki Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution and join the 
sponsorship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. FISH), 
who is the prime sponsor of this reso- 
lution. This resolution is important be- 
cause of its humanitarian significance 
to the individual who is named in the 
resolution and who deserves the en- 
couragement and support of all of us, 
as well as the decent consideration of 
the government under whose jurisdic- 
tion he happens to be; it also signifies 
and symbolizes the horror which is 
faced by all other people in the Soviet 
Union in the same difficulty, the thou- 
sands of refuseniks, thousands of 
Jews, and others who suffer religious 
persecution and harassment, people 
who have been jailed simply because 
they want their government to respect 
the international agreement which 
they signed at Helsinki for coopera- 
tion and security in Europe. That 
agreement holds out to the world a set 
of decent principles to guide man, fun- 
damental of which is human dignity 
and independence and the right of the 
individual, all of which has been ig- 
nored in significant degrees by the 
Soviet Union, not only in the Brai- 
lovsky case, but in thousands of other 
cases and it still goes on. 

The immigration of Jews from the 
Soviet Union is reduced, it goes up a 
little bit, and then it is reduced again. 
They turn it on and off as a political 
spigot whenever it suits them without 
regard to the fantastic impact it has 
on the individuals and their families, 
both inside the Soviet Union and out- 
side the Soviet Union. Those who are 
on the list for years and years and 
years suffer harassment of all kinds 
before they leave. They lose their jobs. 
their children are harassed. They are 
abused in school. They are charged 
with all kinds of crimes. They are con- 
sidered, if they express their own opin- 
ions, as guaranteed under all concepts 
of international law and particularly 
the Helsinki accords—if they express 
their opinion in any of these matters 
of rejoining their families or speaking 
out for their rights—they are consid- 
ered as either criminals or psycho- 
paths. That is the treatment accorded 
by the great Soviet Union toward the 
individual. 

This resolution again reminds us and 
reminds the world that the Soviet 
Union has invaded Afghanistan and 
threatens Poland because they fear 
every single concept which deals with 
human dignity; because any expres- 
sion of the individual regarding him- 
self, his family, or his own thoughts 
and dignity they see as a threat to 
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their institution. It is the one great 
vulnerability they have. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my colleague for yielding. 

I would like to add my voice to those 
we have heard here. Dr. Brailovsky is 
a distinguished man, but I think we 
have all learned some lessons in this 
century, and that is that until we can 
care with equal passion for those who 
are not so famous, not so well known, 
the famous will never be safe. Wheth- 
er it is a matter of terrorism or assassi- 
nation, until we stand together as 
human beings consoling and helping, 
and where we can rescuing the help- 
less, we will never do well by the lead- 
ers and the distinguished people of 
this world. 

I think of all of the people who have 
come before our Commission, of which 
my colleague from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
CELL) is chairman. I remember a young 
Jewish girl who had been in prison be- 
cause she had tried to help some Pen- 
tacostalists. The parents had been in 
prison because they tried to teach 
their children their religion. I remem- 
ber all the many figures, including 
Amalrik, who was so tragically killed 
before the Helsinki Conference in 
Madrid. These figures pass before us, 
and now here is another one, ill, and 
there is nothing we can do except to 
speak here and to urge every person in 
this country who belongs to any kind 
of an organization to get their organi- 
zation also to write on his behalf. 
Whether they are groups of engineers, 
architects, scientists, or computer sci- 
entists, any organization has great in- 
fluence, I have found, in the Soviet 
Union. That is what we ought to mobi- 
lize here, something that we know is 
effective. 

But we must also do this for the not 
so famous if we want to see justice in 
this world. This new empire—the 
Soviet Union—does not send people to 
be slaves in the ships as ancient em- 
pires did. It sends them to the psychi- 
atric hospital or to prison. And this is 
what has happened to Dr. Brailovsky. 
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Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey for her con- 
tinuing leadership and dedication in 
the cause of human rights and as a 
valued member of the Helsinki Com- 
mission which she created. 

I yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks he has 
made about the broad significance of 
this resolution, the continuing effort 
that must be made not only for Dr. 
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Brailovsky but for others in the same 
situation, for others in the future who 
will find themselves in the same situa- 
tion unless we continue to speak out. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 

distinguished gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. BonKER), who is the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and International Organiza- 
tions. He has, since I have known him 
and since he has been on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, been a vital 
leader, totally dedicated to the cause 
of human rights, and continues his in- 
terest even now with the thorough 
and prompt consideration of this reso- 
lution. We are all grateful to him for 
his leadership and participation in this 
very important issue. 
è Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly proud to be a cosponsor of 
House Concurrent Resolution 50 
which passed the House today. Never 
has it been more important for those 
of us fortunate enough to live in a de- 
mocracy to voice our support for those 
who must suffer the consequences of 
tyranny. 

While our actions today cannot force 
the Soviet Union to permit the emi- 
gration of Dr. Brailovsky and his 
family, while it cannot force them to 
give him adequate medical care or 
humane treatment, it does forcefully 
inform Soviet officials that we do care 
and we are watching. It says in the 
clearest possible way that we in the 
Congress will not permit the abridge- 
ment of human rights anywhere in 
the world to go unnoticed. 

Dr. Brailovsky first began speaking 
out against Soviet harassment of Jews 
wishing to emigrate in 1972. Like 
many before it, his application to leave 
with his family was denied. As usual in 
such cases, his knowledge of scientific 
secrets was cited as the reason for 
denial of his exit visa. 

Brailovsky then began working on 
“Jews in the U.S.S.R.,” an unofficial 
journal devoted to Jewish history, cul- 
ture, and religion in the Soviet Union, 
Israel, and around the world. He 
became active in the refusenik pro- 
gram and was a leader of the Moscow 
Sunday seminar created to facilitate 
discussion of scientific and other mat- 
ters among Soviet Jews who had been 
prevented from emigrating. 

When the Soviet Union finally 
granted him permission to leave in 
1976 they engaged in even greater cru- 
elty. They denied his wife permission 
to leave with him. Dr. Brailovsky re- 
fused to leave without her and the rest 
of his family. This now all too familiar 
attempt to separate the Brailovskys 
violates the Helsinki accords and is a 
gross abuse of fundamental interna- 
tional human rights. 

On November 13 of last year, Viktor 
Brailovsky was arrested. Concern for 
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his health and for his safety grows 
daily. 

His wife has not been allowed to visit 
him and her inquiries along with 
others of us who are concerned, have 
been ignored. 

We all know of the injustices suf- 
fered by Soviet Jewry, of their strug- 
gle to practice their religion and to 
emigrate to countries where they do 
not have to deny their almost 6,000- 
year-old heritage. It is therefore, espe- 
cially fitting that we have passed this 
legislation on the last week we are in 
session before Passover, the Jewish 
“Festival of Freedom.” This holiday 
commemorates Israel’s deliverance 
from enslavement in Egypt over 3,200 
years ago, as recounted in Exodus. 

Viktor Brailovsky and his family 

have been singled out by Soviet au- 
thorities for daring to stand up to in- 
justice. They are a symbol of all that 
living in a land of oppression, of totali- 
tarian rule, means. Let us hope that 
this is the last Passover that Viktor 
Brailovsky will be spending in a Soviet 
jail and that next Passover, for Viktor 
Brailovsky and all Soviet Jewry it will 
truly be a “Festival of Freedom.“ 
@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
start of the Madrid Conference last 
November foreshadowed the hope of a 
new thread of cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The purpose of the meeting 
was to review the Helsinki Final Act 
and to reaffirm the commitment of 
both countries to the goals of interna- 
tional stability and world peace. But 
on the very eve of the Conference, this 
mood of optimism was shattered by 
the Soviet refusal to recognize the in- 
divisibility of human rights—perhaps 
the most important tenet in the Hel- 
sinki agreement. Just 3 days after the 
Madrid Conference convened, the 
world witnessed the arrest of Dr. 
Viktor Brailovsky by Soviet officials— 
obstensibly for his crime of “slander- 
ing the Soviet State,” in actuality for 
his desire to emigrate to Israel and his 
refusal to be silenced. 

A world renown cybernetist, Dr. 
Brailovsky lost his job and faced con- 
tinual harassment and frequent ar- 
rests from the moment in 1972 that he 
first made known his intention to emi- 
grate. Although stripped of his profes- 
sional status, Dr. Brailovsky proved 
that while the authorities could at- 
tempt to suppress his professional ac- 
tions, they could never restrain his 
hopes or his determination. Refusing 
to allow Soviet repression interfere 
with his dedication to science, he con- 
tinued to publish in prominent Soviet 
journals. Dr. Brailovsky also organized 
and ran the Moscow seminar for 
Jewish scientists—a group of scientist 
refuseniks who met weekly at his 
home to discuss the latest advance- 
ments in their respective fields. 
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In an effort to promote cultural 
awareness and self-identity among 
other Soviet Jews, Brailovsky edited 
an unofficial magazine, “Jews in the 
U.S.S.R.” Although the journal was 
devoted strictly to cultural and histori- 
cal aspects of Jewish life, it had long 
been a target of suppression for the 
Kremlin. Last April, Dr. Brailovsky 
and his wife Irina were arrested in 
connection with the publication. 
While they were eventually released, 
both remained under investigation. In 
spite of this, as a leader in the emigra- 
tion movement, he initiated a coura- 
geous appeal on behalf of some 230 
other refuseniks to President Bresh- 
nev requesting the free emigration of 
Soviet Jews. This action ultimately led 
to Dr. Brailovsky's final arrest on No- 
vember 13. 

Presently, Viktor Brailovsky is in a 
Moscow prison. His health is rapidly 
deteriorating and reports confirm that 
he is not receiving proper medical 
care. His wife has been denied permis- 
sion to see him and her inquiries as to 
his physical condition remain unan- 
swered. Despite his increasingly failing 
health, Brailovsky still faces the possi- 
bility of up to 3 years in a labor camp 
for his crimes, while Irina’s efforts to 
continue the scientific seminars have 
been met with severe intimidation by 
the secret police. 

Mr. Speaker, the timing of Viktor 
Brailovsky’s arrest is compelling evi- 
dence that Soviet officials want to 
make an example of his plight—to 
make the fate of Dr. Brailovsky serve 
as a warning to other dissidents who 
refuse to silence their hopes and griev- 
ances. Yet these acts of repression will 
not work. If anything, there are more 
Soviet Jews who want to leave than 
ever before. 

Our responsibility is clear. Together, 

we must reaffirm our dedication to the 
goal of human rights. House Concur- 
rent Resolution 50 is a major step. It 
declares our firm demand, as the Con- 
gress of the United States, that Dr. 
Brailovsky and the more than 200,000 
other Soviet Jews who remain prison- 
ers of conscience be freed. I am espe- 
cially gratified by the support this res- 
olution—the first of its kind in this 
Congress—has commanded, and want 
to thank the gentleman from New 
York, Representative HAMILTON FISH, 
Jr. who led this effort, and the gentle- 
man from Washington, Representative 
Don BONKER for bringing this resolu- 
tion to the floor. It is a powerful state- 
ment of our principles and our con- 
cern—and I am honored to have been 
a cosponsor of this initiative. I deeply 
hope our action today will lead to free- 
dom for the Brailovskys. 
@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support, as a cosponsor, of House 
Concurrent Resolution 50, regarding 
the Soviet treatment of Dr. Viktor 
Brailovsky and his family. 
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Viktor and Irina Brailovsky, with 
their children, have been trying to 
emigrate from the U.S.S.R. since 1972. 
The result of their endeavor has been 
abuse and mistreatment by the Soviet 
authorities. Rather than being able to 
join his brother who lives in Israel, 
Viktor Brailovsky has been subjected 
to repeated arrests, interrogations, 
and imprisonment while his home has 
been searched and his personal 
papers—including books on Jewish his- 
tory and culture—confiscated. 

Soon after the Madrid Review Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe opened in November 1980, 
the Soviet authorities again arrested 
Viktor Brailovsky. This time it was for 
his appeal to President Leonid Brezh- 
nev to permit his own family and more 
than 230 other Russian refuseniks to 
emigrate. What a tragic irony that, at 
the same time East and West were 
meeting to review the Basket III 
human rights observance to which all 
including the U.S.S.R. had committed 
themselves at Helsinki, the Soviets 
were, once more, blatantly violating 
every concept of human freedom and 
dignity. 

The Madrid Conference is still in 
progress. It is important that we 
signal, by passing this resolution, not 
only the Soviet Union but every signa- 
tory of the Helsinki agreement that 
we care about human rights and that 
we care about Viktor Brailovsky and 
others like him. We are today remind- 
ing the Soviet Union that we are 
aware of Dr. Brailovsky’s plight, that 
we will not forget him, and that we 
want his freedom and the freedom of 
other refuseniks to emigrate from the 
Soviet Union.e 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 50, a resolution urging the 
Soviet, Union to provide proper medi- 
cal care for Dr. Victor Brailovsky and 
to permit him and his family to emi- 
grate to Israel. 

Dr. Brailovsky is to be commended 
and praised for his efforts on behalf of 
230 Soviet Jews when he urged Presi- 
dent Brezhnev to allow them to emi- 
grate. For his efforts he was jailed, al- 
though no formal charges have been 
brought against him. He is in poor 
health and the circumstances under 
which he is imprisoned can only help 
to aggravate his condition. 

The Soviet Union is punishing Dr. 
Brailovsky for his courage and zeal in 
helping his fellow men in achieving 
the life-long dream of every Jew in the 
Soviet Union; the right to emigrate to 
Israel where they may practice their 
faith without fear of persecution and 
imprisonment. That dream is now 
being denied to him in a case in which 
the Soviet Union stands to gain noth- 
ing by its actions but the reproach of 
the rest of the world. The Soviet 
Union can show its commitment to the 
Helsinski agreements by insuring that 
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proper medical care is given to Dr. 
Brailovsky and by allowing him and 
his family to emigrate to Israel. 

I urge all my colleagues to join me in 

support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 50.@ 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the continued detention of 
Dr. Viktor Brailovsky, his wife, and 
children is just another sign of the 
heartlessness of the Soviet system. 

Back in February we in this House 
discussed the matter of the Brai- 
lovskys. I am very glad the House is 
taking this opportunity to pass a reso- 
lution on this vital matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the Brailovskys asked 
to leave for Israel some 9 years ago. 
Their answer has been unnecessary 
prosecution and a complete violation 
of their rights under the declaration 
of human rights and the Helsinki ac- 
cords. Ironically, the Soviet constitu- 
tion and laws also supposedly guaran- 
tee their rights; yet, tragically, they 
have been ignored. 

Mr. Speaker, as a testament to 
human rights we should pass this reso- 
lution, asking the Soviet authorities to 
release Viktor and Irina Brailovsky, 
together with their children, and allow 
them to emigrate. This is only simple 
justice. 

The other day we learned the fate of 
another dissident, the Estonian patriot 
Juri Kukk. We raised the matter of 
his imprisonment also. We discussed 
that question on the floor of this 
House. 

Now Juri Kukk is dead in a slave 
labor camp. His crime was his desire to 
see his country free. 

None of us wants to see Viktor Brai- 
lovsky suffer the same fate. Yet the 
Soviet authorities are holding him 
prisoner, refusing to address his medi- 
cal needs. 

I believe this is the sort of thing we 
in conscience have to protest—and, 
God willing, we must prevent. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the passage of 

this resolution will help bring home to 
the Soviet authorities the great and 
serious nature of this matter. I hope it 
will spur our State Department to 
take all possible steps to secure the re- 
lease of Dr. Viktor Brailovsky, his wife 
Irina, and their children, and to expe- 
dite their emigration to Israel. 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York to rise in support of House Con- 
current Resolution 50, urging the 
Soviet Union to provide Dr. Viktor 
Brailovsky with proper medical care— 
and to allow him and his family to 
emigrate to Israel. 

I wish to reiterate my previous re- 
marks of February 5, 1981, and urge 
the United States, either through the 
President directly or through the Sec- 
retary of State or other appropriate 
executive branch officials, to express 
to the Soviets our opposition to Dr. 
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Brailovsky’s treatment and imprison- 
ment; and to remind the Kremlin that 
the United States will consider coun- 
tries’ records in honoring human 
rights commitments when evaluating 
future relations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress and the 
President have a responsibility to 
bring before the world the torture 
that Soviet Jews have experienced at 
the hands of their government and to 
bring to bear every effort to release 
them from this tyranny of Soviet per- 
secution.e 
@ Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 50 and as one who has worked 
for nearly 4 years now to bring atten- 
tion to the plight of Viktor Brailovsky 
and his family, I rise to urge all of my 
colleagues to join in approving this 
resolution. We must send a signal to 
the Soviet Union that international 
agreements are to be kept, not broken. 
We must remind the Soviets that 
human rights as protected under the 
Helsinki agreements remain of great 
concern to the American people and to 
our Government. 

For nearly a decade, Dr. Brailovsky 
and his wife, Irina, have sought per- 
mission to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union to Israel to join his brother, 
Mikhail. But—in spite of specific refer- 
ences in the Helsinki accords to reuni- 
fication of families—those requests 
have been denied. In fact, in the in- 
stance when Dr. Brailovsky was grant- 
ed permission, in 1976, pemission for 
his wife and children was denied. 
Clearly, he did not see that as a viable 
option given his experience with emi- 
gration officials. Leaving alone would 
have likely left him separated from his 
wife and children for years and, possi- 
bly, forever. 

To bring attention to this blatant 
violation of the provisions of the Hel- 
sinki Pact, Brailovsky and others ap- 
pealed to Soviet President Brezhnev 
for exit permits on the opening day of 
the Madrid Conference to review com- 
pliance with the Helsinki agreement. 
As a result, he has been jailed purport- 
edly for having slandered the Soviet 
state. Since being imprisoned, he has 
not been given adequate medical treat- 
ment for a liver ailment and requests 
by his wife for an opportunity to visit 
him and for information with regard 
to his health have been denied. 

As fellow signators of the Helsinki 
accords, we have an obligation to see 
that the protections embodied therein 
are not routinely and blatantly ig- 
nored. Unfortunately, the situation 
facing the Brailovsky family is not 
unique. Instead, imprisonment and ha- 
rassment have become routine re- 
sponses to refusal to accept rejections 
of requests for exit visas. 

Dr. Brailovsky is to be commended 
for his willingness to stand up for his 
rights and those of others. Passage of 
this resolution will show that this 
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House stands behind his courageous 
efforts to see the Helsinki agreements 
implemented. 

@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to join with my colleagues 
in offering my support for House Con- 
current Resolution 50, which ex- 
presses our concern for the proper 
treatment of Dr. Viktor Brailovsky 
and requests that the Soviet authori- 
ties allow him and his family to join 
their relatives in Israel. Brailovsky, a 
prominent refusenik scientist, was ar- 
rested for slandering the Soviet state. 
Since his arrest, Dr. Brailovsky has 
fallen ill, and Soviet authorities have 
not provided him with adequate medi- 
cal care. 

For many years, I have participated 
in various efforts to bring case histo- 
ries of Jewish familes, who have not 
been permitted to emigrate to Israel to 
join their families, to public attention. 
We cannot forget these dissidents who 
are continuing to be victimized within 
the Soviet borders by repressive inter- 
nal policies of that nation’s leaders. 

I have directed special attention to 
the plight of Vladimir Kislik, who 
along with thousands of other Soviet 
Jews, remains separated from his 
family. On March 19 of this year, Vla- 
dimir Kislik was again arrested on 
hooliganism charges of misbehavior 
with a woman. He remains imprisoned 
in a jail in Kiev, and his future re- 
mains unknown. I have requested that 
our chargé d'affaires in Moscow and 
our State Department monitor this sit- 


uation and make a special effort to see 
that Vladimir Kislik be released. 


The continued incarceration of 
Viktor Brailovsky and Vladimir Kislik 
and many others, are examples of the 
continuing repression by Soviet au- 
thorities of Jews whose sole crime is a 
desire to be reunited with their fami- 
lies and to enjoy their religious free- 
doms. Constant attention must contin- 
ue to be directed to the inequities of 
the Soviet emigration system so that 
conditions will improve for those 
Soviet Jews, like Viktor Brailovsky 
and Vladimir Kislik, who have been 
separated from their families by politi- 
cal boundaries. 

It is my hope that this resolution 
will show the Soviet Union that the 
United States is deeply concerned over 
the fate of Viktor Brailovsky and 
Viadimir Kislik and other Soviet citi- 
zens who are only exercising their 
basic human rights. I urge the adop- 
tion of House Concurrent Resolution 
50.0 
@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 50, urging the Soviet Union to 
provide proper medical care for Dr. 
Viktor Brailovsky and permit him and 
his family to emigrate to Israel. The 
resolution also urges the President to 
protest the continued suppression of 
human rights in the Soviet Union. 
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Dr. Brailovsky was arrested last No- 
vember because of his leadership in 
the emigration movement and because 
he would not allow the Soviet system 
to shackle his commitment to freedom 
of scientific expression. Dr. Brailovsky 
has a serious liver condition which has 
drastically deteriorated during his con- 
finement. He requires immediate 
medical treatment which. the Soviet 
authorities have denied. I strongly 
protest this abhorrent action by the 
Soviets. 

Dr. Brailovsky has made invaluable 
contributions to international science. 
The Soviets are attempting to quash 
the indominable spirit that made 
those contributions possible. House 
Concurrent Resolution 50 demands 
that the Soviets fulfill their responsi- 
bilities as a signator of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe to deal in a positive and 
humanitarian spirit with applications 
of persons wishing to emigrate to 
rejoin relatives. I urge my colleagues 
to join me in support of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the human rights record of the Soviet 
Union is one of recorded history's 
most deplorable and this resolution, in 
a very personal sense, illustrates why. 

Viktor Brailovsky is a computer sci- 
entist who lost his job in 1972 when he 
first applied for emigration. Regularly 
harassed by Soviet authorities from 
that time on, he is now in ill health in 
a Soviet prison. 

The official charge leveled against 
Brailovsky at the time of his arrest 
was defaming the Soviet State and 
public order. The real reason, howev- 
er, is best summarized by his wife, 
Irina, who says that it must be be- 
cause of my husband's refusal to sit 
still and keep quiet about our plight 
and the plight of tens of thousands of 
other Soviet Jews who want to emi- 
grate and cannot. Strongly buttressing 
that contention is the fact that Brai- 
lovsky’s latest detainment came hard 
on the heels of his leadership of a 
group of 237 other refusniks who, on 
the opening day—November 11, 1980— 
of the Helsinki Review Conference in 
Madrid, signed an appeal to President 
Brezhnev demanding exit permits. 

The U.S.S.R.’s actions against Brai- 
lovsky constitute a blatant flouting of 
both the letter and spirit of three 
human rights documents the Soviets 
are obliged to honor. I am referring 
specifically to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, as well as the human rights 
provisions contained in Basket III of 
the Helsinki accords. 

Mr. Speaker, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 50 expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the Soviet Union should 
provide Brailovsky with adequate 
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medical care for his serious liver ail- 
ment. It also calls upon the U.S.S.R. to 
permit Mr. Brailovsky and his family 
to emigrate to Israel to join his broth- 
er and his family. Is that too much to 
ask of a signatory to the Helsinki 
agreement? The best answer to that 
question is a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval for this compassionate initia- 
tive offered by our colleague from New 
York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bontor of Michigan). The question is 
on the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
agree to House Concurrent Resolution 
50. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended, and the con- 
current resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Expressing the sense of the Congress 
that the Soviet Union should provide 
proper medical care for Viktor Brai- 
lovsky and permit him and his family 
to emigrate to Israel, urging the Presi- 
dent to protest the continued suppres- 
sion of human rights in the Soviet 
Union, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
concurrent resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


IMPLEMENTING OBJECTIVES OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF 
DISABLED PERSONS, 1981 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
House concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 55) expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to implement- 
ing the objectives of the International 
Year of Disabled Persons, 1981. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 55 

Whereas a new era in recognition of 
human rights and universal respect for 
these rights has begun; 

Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly had declared 1981 as the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons; 

Whereas the United States has made 
great strides during the last decade in im- 
proving the lives of thirty-five million 
American citizens with physical and mental 
disabilities; 

Whereas there is still much to be done to 
open doors for disabled persons; 
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Whereas the United States recognizes the 
need for further progress in strengthening 
public understanding and awareness of the 
needs and aspirations of disabled persons; 


and 

Whereas the United States Council for 
the International Year of Disabled Persons 
is coordinating public and private participa- 
tion during the International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
take all steps within his authority to imple- 
ment, within the United States, the objec- 
tives of the International Year of Disabled 
Persons (1981), as proclaimed by the United 
Nations General Assembly Resolution 31/ 
123 of December 16, 1976, as well as the 
goals of the Federal Interagency Committee 
which coordinates the activities for the In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons within 
the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. The Clerk of the House shall trans- 
mit a copy of this concurrent resolution to 
the President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. BonKER) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LeacH) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. BoNKER). 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 55, introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Mr. WINN, expresses 
the sense of the Congress that the 
President should take all steps within 
his authority to implement domesti- 
cally the objectives of the Internation- 
al Year of Disabled Persons. 

Amidst growing international con- 
cern for the world’s 450 million dis- 
abled, the U.N. General Assembly in 
1976 declared 1981 as the Internation- 
al Year of Disabled Persons. The In- 
ternational Labor Organization report- 
ed last year that about 10 percent of 
the world’s population are seriously 
disabled by blindness, deafness, polio, 
leprosy, and other debilitating dis- 
eases. The purpose of calling for an in- 
ternational year to recognize the dis- 
abled is to improve public awareness 
about the disabled and about opportu- 
nities available to them. In addition, 
the International Year of Disabled 
Persons seeks to promote their full 
participation in society. 

Although we have been a world 
leader in broadening opportunities for 
the some 35 million Americans with 
physical and mental disabilities, a 
great deal remains to be done both 
here and abroad. Our active involve- 
ment in promoting observance of the 
international year and in the imple- 
mentation of the world plan of action 
will contribute to greater recognition 
of the special problems facing the dis- 
abled and of ways to help them more 
fully participate in society. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend Mr. 
Wyn for introducing House Concur- 
rent Resolution 55, of which I am a co- 
sponsor. The Subcommittee on 
Human Rights and International Or- 
ganizations favorably reported the res- 
olution by unanimous voice vote on 
March 26, 1981. The full Committee 
on Foreign Affairs favorably reported 
the resolution by unanimous voice 
vote on April 2. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to lend their full support to 
House Concurrent Resolution 55. 

I would like to yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the full commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 55, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
with respect to implementing the ob- 
jectives of the International Year of 
Disabled Persons, 1981. The resolution 
was unanimously approved by a voice 
vote in the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs last week. 

The purpose of the year of the-dis- 
abled is to highlight the plight of 
those individuals around the world 
who must cope and function with 
some sort of physical or mental dis- 
ability. An estimated 500 million 
people, which is approximately 10 per- 
cent of the global population, suffer 
some kind of disability. The objective 
of the year is to foster an awareness of 
the special needs of the disabled, the 
contributions they can offer, and to 
help them develop to their fullest po- 
tential. 

The diverse needs and limitations of 
the disabled must be recognized. It is 
important to heighten understanding 
of the problems confronting the dis- 
abled, and to develop a sensitivity to 
their problems. Efforts will be made to 
develop programs and advance the in- 
terests of the disabled in the short 
run, as well as the long run, in a very 
pragmatic manner. The United Na- 
tions resolution which created the 
Year of the Disabled, set forth a con- 
ceptual framework of the world plan 
of action stressing “full participation 
and equality.” During the year, activi- 
ties will address primary health care, 
disability prevention, and rehabilita- 
tion—including training, counseling, 
and the development of special techni- 
cal aids. 

The primary thrust of the year is at 
the national level, however, activities 
are to be undertaken at the regional 
and international levels as well. Links 
are to be established among national 
committees, with the Secretariat of 
the Year of the Disabled, and will also 
include involvement of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. An in- 
ternational symposium is planned, em- 
phasizing action-oriented technical as- 
sistance in the disability field, which 
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will focus on technical cooperation 
among developing nations for the 
benefit of the disabled. 

Throughout the year, and after, at- 
tention should be paid to encouraging 
participation of the disabled in the 
decisionmaking process affecting 
them, as well as eliciting the involve- 
ment of other key groups, such as 
unions and political parties. 

House Concurrent Resolution 55 
calls on the President to do what he 
can to implement and promote the ob- 
jectives of the International Year of 
the Disabled within the United States. 
It is sincerely hoped that 1981 will 
prove a new beginning toward easing 
the lives of the disabled, and promot- 
ing their integration into the main- 
stream of society. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend my 
colleague on the committee, Hon. 
Larry Winn, the primary sponsor of 
this important measure, and urge 
adoption of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Towa (Mr. LEACH). 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, at 
the outset, I wish to commend two of 
Congress most distinguished Members, 
Representative LARRY WINN and Sena- 
tor Bos Dots, for sponsoring this reso- 
lution regarding the International 
Year of Disabled Persons, 1981. Both 
have overcome serious handicaps and 
are inspirational examples of what dis- 
abled persons can accomplish when 
given the opportunity. They are living 
testaments that a physical handicap 
need not be an occupational impedi- 
ment. 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly (UNGA) declared in 1981 as the In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons 
(TYDP), with special emphasis on fully 
integrating the disabled into the lives 
of their countries. 

While recognizing that the problem 
of disability is global, the U.N. believes 
the solutions must be specific and 
suited to regional and local situations. 
Thus, the purpose of this resolution is 
to urge the President to take all possi- 
ble steps within his authority to im- 
plement within the United States 
IYDP objectives, as well as the goals 
of the Federal Interagency Committee 
coordinating IYDP activities within 
the Federal Government. 

Tremendous gains have been made 
in the United States over the last 
decade in bettering the lives of 35 mil- 
lion American citizens with physical 
and mental disabilities. Although 
much still remains to be done here, 
even more must be done elsewhere in 
the world. World Health Organization 
consultants told U.N. officials last year 
that disability would become a major 
problem during the balance of this 
century and stressed the need for 
worldwide research and surveys imple- 
mented at the local level. Of particu- 
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lar importance in this regard is the 
need to focus attention on disabilities 
caused by preventive diseases like 
measles and polio and the need to give 
highest priority care to refugees the 
world over. 

Mr. Speaker, every so often a legisla- 
tive proposal comes before us that is 
compelling in the concerns it address- 
es. House Concurrent Resolution 55 is 
that kind of an initiative and is in 
keeping with this country’s human 
rights tradition and the IYDP’s theme 
of. “full participation and equality” for 
those who are disabled. 

I unreservedly recommend it to my 
colleagues for approval. 

At this point I would like to yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. WINN). 

Mr. WINN. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa for yielding, and I thank 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
BoNKER) and the chairman of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI) from Wisconsin for their kind 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the United Nations has 
declared 1981 as the International 
Year of Disabled Persons, establishing 
as a theme the full participation of 
disabled persons in the lives of their 
respective countries. 

It has urged each member state to 
formulate objectives and programs to 
accomplish those objectives, bearing in 
mind, of course, that such programs 
must remain appropriate to the soci- 
ety and stage of development. 

While Americans can take great 
pride in the progress we have made 
over the past 10 years in improving 
the quality of life for the approxi- 
mately 35 million Americans with 
physical and mental disabilities—prog- 
ress which has established this Nation 
as the world leader in increasing op- 
portunities for the disabled—much 
work remains to be done. Our partici- 
pation in the observance of the Inter- 
national Year of Disabled Persons will 
go far, I believe, toward increasing 
public awareness of the unique needs 
of our disabled citizens and to increase 
the active involvement of the general 
population to help increase those op- 
portunities. 

My legislation, House Concurrent 
Resolution 55, recognizes this very im- 
portant International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons, as well as the two pri- 
mary groups involved in its promotion: 
The U.S. Council for the International 
Year of Disabled Persons and the Fed- 
eral Interagency Committee. 

The U.S. council is a nonprofit orga- 
nization formed by private initiative to 
promote the United Nations obser- 
vance. It urges the nearly 1,800 com- 
munities, States, corporations, and na- 
tional organizations it represents to 
make meaningful commitments during 
this year to achieve the long-term 
goals of and for disabled citizens. They 
are striving to continue our progress in 
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the areas of opportunities for the dis- 
abled that have established America’s 
leadership as a defender of human 
rights and a Nation advanced in bio- 
medical research, accident and disease 
prevention, and technological applica- 
tion. 

The Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee, the second organization involved 
in coordinating the International Year 
of Disabled Persons, seeks to coordi- 
nate U.S. policies to maximize cooper- 
ation and minimize overlap in Federal 
programs. It seeks as well to promote 
awareness of the needs of the disabled 
in identifying and developing all Fed- 
eral programs. 

As a nation committed to human 
rights, to the dignity of all citizens, to 
equality of opportunity, especially in 
areas over which our citizens have no 
control, we cannot fail to set the ex- 
ample that we have traditionally set in 
this endeavor, and to take the lead as 
we always have, symbolized in this 
case by our full participation in and 
observance of the International Year 
of Disabled Persons. 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
in approving House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 55. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments, and I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Dunn), who has taken 
such initiative in helping in his State 
with the problems of the handicapped. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Greater Lansing Council 
for the International Year of Disabled 
Persons (IYDP), I am honored to urge 
passage of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55, which recognizes the ITYDP 
and its sponsors, the U.S. Council for 
the IYDP and the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee. I am a cosponsor 
of House Concurrent Resolution 55. 

The United Nations has declared 
1981 as the International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons to promote the full par- 
ticipation in the life of our society of 
America’s citizens with physical or 
mental disabilities. 

In recognition of this challenge, a 
group of concerned citizens formed 
the U.S. Council for the IYDP. The 
council, a nonprofit organization locat- 
ed in the Nation’s Capital, has devel- 
oped national leadership by forming a 
board of directors of disabled and non- 
disabled representatives of the coro- 
porate community and of public inter- 
est groups. The board is chaired by 
David T. Kearns, president of Xerox 
Corp. 

The Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee, the second organization involved 
in coordinating the International Year 
of Disabled Persons, was established 
by the direction of the White House 
domestic policy staff, to coordinate 
U.S. policies to maximize cooperation 
and minimize overlap in Federal pro- 
grams. It seeks to promote awareness 
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of the needs of disabled in identifying 
and developing all Federal programs. 

The council and the interagency 
committee hope to build on the prog- 
ress that has already been made 
toward establishing America’s leader- 
ship as a defender of human and civil 
rights and as a Nation advanced in bio- 
medical research, accident and disease 
prevention and technologicial applica- 
tion. 

During the 1970’s disabled Ameri- 
cans began to see physical barriers 
come down. Ramps and curb cuts are 
more common now. Transportation 
systems adapted for persons with dis- 
abilities are providing increased mobil- 
ity and independence. Education and 
employment opportunities are expand- 
ing for both the physically and men- 
tally handicapped. Medical and tech- 
nological breakthroughs and improv- 
ing the human condition. 

The 1970’s was a beginning that is 
by no means complete. Much more 
needs to be done. We must each do our 
part to help bring the remaining bar- 
riers down. 

I have hired two disabled persons in 
my Washington, office—one who is 
confined to a wheelchair from a sport- 
ing accident and one who lost a limb in 
the Vietnam war. 

For anyone who knows the crowded 
conditions that Capitol Hill staff serve 
under, they know that there is not 
much room for those of us who can 
walk normally to maneuver and cer- 
tainly much less for a person in a 
wheelchair. There were some skeptics 
among my staff members who were 
not sure that it would be possible to 
accommodate disabled persons under 
those circumstances. There were 
others, however, including me, who 
felt that it was all simply a matter of 
attitude—If you want it done, you do 
it. 

The first barrier that we had to 
overcome was to find handicapped 
housing—housing that is accessible to 
a wheelchair. I must say that I have 
been disappointed to find such a lack 
of handicapped housing in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. In fact, the young man 
who is confined to a wheelchair has 
been forced to begin work later than 
he wanted because it took him so long 
to find handicapped housing. The 
second barrier we had to overcome was 
finding appropriate office furniture 
that would accommodate a wheel- 
chair. Property supply said that they 
had no desks for a handicapped 
person. We have also worked that out. 

I must admit, however, that it has 
been the drive and perseverence of the 
young staffer who is disabled more 
than anything else that has enabled 
him to come work for me. It is a 
shame that society as a whole has not 
done more to make way for disabled 
persons. But at least progress is being 
made. 
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The second young man I have hired, 
to coordinate my activities as chair- 
man of the Greater Lansing Council 
for the IYDP, is a Vietnam veteran 
who lost his leg in the Vietnam war. 

I serve on the House Veterans Com- 
mittee and I have worked closely with 
the Disabled American Veterans of 
America and the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America. The Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee daily addresses the needs 
of thousands of disabled veterans. 

As a member of the Subcommittee 
on Hospitals and Health Care of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I 
have asked for oversight hearings on 
prosthetic and spinal cord research. 
Congressman Ron MorTTL, chairman of 
the subcommittee, has enthusiastical- 
ly agreed to hold those hearings which 
will take place sometime in November 
of this year. 

On April 24 and 25, the planners of 
the IYDP in the State of Michigan are 
holding a conference. I will be attend- 
ing that meeting and chairing a meet- 
ing of all handicapped groups in the 
Greater Lansing area to map out plans 
for our local promotion of the IYDP. 

I believe that each of us can do 
something to promote access for dis- 
abled persons to mainstream them 
into society. But perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution we can each 
make is to look at our own attitude 
toward disabled persons in our com- 
munity, at home or at work. 

For ultimately, the best any one of 
us can do and the most a disabled per- 
sons asks from us is to be treated as an 
equal. Fittingly, the IYDP logo repre- 
sents two people in a position of equal- 
ity joining hands in solidarity and sup- 
port of each other. 

This is what we hope to accomplish 
during this year of special recognition 
for disabled persons, and we believe 
that the resolution before us today 
will help to foster that goal. 

I urge passage of the resolution. 
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Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN). 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise in support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 55, a measure 
urging the President of the United 
States to implement the goals and ob- 
jectives of the International Year of 
Disabled Persons, and I commend the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. WINN) 
for bringing this measure to the floor 
this afternoon. 

In proclaiming 1981 as the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons 
(TYDP), the United Nations called 
upon governments, organizations, and 
people all over the world to focus on 
improving the condition of the world’s 
450 million persons with physical or 
mental disabilities. 
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In our own Nation, these efforts are 
coordinated by the U.S. Council for 
the IYDP, a nonprofit organization 
formed by private initiative, and the 
Federal Interagency Committee, es- 
tablished by the White House domes- 
tic policy staff to coordinate U.S. poli- 
cies to maximize coordination of IYDP 
Federal programs. Among the goals of 
this joint effort to promote full par- 
ticipation in American life by the dis- 
abled are: 

Expanded educational opportunity; 

Improved access to housing, build- 
ings, and transportation; 

Greater opportunity for employ- 
ment; 

Expanded and strengthened reha- 
bilitation programs and facilities; 

Purposeful application of biomedical 
research aimed at conquering major 
disabling conditions; 

Reduction in the incidence of dis- 
ability through accident and disease 
prevention; 

Increased application of technology 
to ameliorate the effects of disability; 
and 

Expanded international exchange of 
information and experience to benefit 
all disabled persons. 

Our Nation can be proud of the vast 
strides that have already been made in 
opening all facets of American life and 
society to the disabled, and of the 
major medical advances in the treat- 
ment and prevention of disabling con- 
ditions that have been achieved. Great 
progress has been made in our. own 
lifetimes toward improving the quality 
of life for the physically and mentally 
handicapped. However, there is still 
much to be done before the door is 
open wide for all of America’s 35 mil- 
lion disabled persons. 

Full participation by our Nation in 
the activities of the International 
Year of Disabled Persons will bring 
greater understanding and acceptance 
of the handicapped not as disabled 
Americans but as Americans with a 
disability. As a nation long committed 
to equality of opportunity and respect 
for the individual dignity of each and 
every citizen, we cannot fail to take 
the lead in the world-wide effort to 
provide participation by the disabled 
through efforts to guarantee full par- 
ticipation of disabled Americans in the 
life of our Nation. 

The President and the Congress 
have already affirmed their commit- 
ment to the International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons. The year 1981 offers a 
unique opportunity to spark programs, 
activities, and greater understanding 
that will continue throughout the 
decade of the eighties and beyond, and 
that will benefit all Americans, regard- 
less of whether or not they are dis- 
abled. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to join in 
support of this resolution, and urge 
my colleagues to cast their votes in 
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favor of this measure and in favor of 
enhancing the lives of the disabled 
throughout our Nation. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I want to thank the chairman of 
the subcommittee for bringing this to 
the floor, and to all those who have 
joined in cosponsoring it. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
kind of resolution and the kind of 
action that we should all take, and will 
take unanimously in this House. But, 
it does pose a real question for me, Mr. 
Speaker, that I think we ought to take 
a minute to think about, because the 
United States has been one of the 
leaders in this field of understanding 
the problems of the handicapped in 
our country. Here we are today, about 
to pass a resolution supporting the In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons, 
and at the same time, Mr. Speaker, we 
are about to cut 25 percent of the 
budget from the rehabilitation serv- 
ices as being recommended by Mr. 
Stockman, the Director of OMB. We 
are about to cut 25 percent of the 
handicapped children’s program in 
this country, and somehow it does not 
seem to add up to the right figures be- 
cause, if we are so concerned about the 
International Year of Disabled Per- 
sons, and I really believe we are con- 
cerned, how in the world do we justify 
making these kinds of cuts in the 
budget that is coming before this Con- 
gress within the next month? I hope 
that all of us remember, when this 
budget reaches the floor, the way we 
vote today to support the Internation- 
al Year of Disabled Persons, because it 
seems to me that we will not be very 
true to ourselves if we support this 
measure and then vote to cut hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars away from 
the handicapped programs in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the resolu- 
tion, and I am also going to support 
the effort to get these moneys back in 
the budget. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I will just remind the 
House that this resolution is an ex- 
pression of the Congress that the 
President should take all steps within 
his authority to implement within 
U.S. objectives the International Year 
of Disabled Persons. This is a resolu- 
tion that has been proclaimed by the 
U.N. General Assembly, Resolution 
31-123, of December 16, 1976, as well 
as the goals of the Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee, which coordinates 
the activities for the International 
Year of Disabled Persons within the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express my strong support for House 
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Concurrent Resolution 55, which fo- 
cuses attention on the year 1981, as 
the International Year of Disabled 
Persons and my particular concern for 
the disabled child. The goals of this 
program to establish full participation 
of handicapped adults and children in 
their communities are commendable. 

During the years I have been in Con- 
gress, we have made substantial prog- 
ress toward improving the quality of 
life for the physically and mentally 
disabled. There is still much to be ac- 
complished. In my view this resolution 
will increase citizen awareness of the 
contributions these people are eager to 
make to society and will draw atten- 
tion to the opportunities available to 
them. Hopefully, the adoption of this 
resolution will aid our efforts in the 
Congress and other parts of the public 
sector and will be complemented by 
every community which utilizes the 
talents and services of these individ- 
uals. 

Recalling the efforts and progress 
made by the International Year of the 
Child during 1979, we can go even fur- 
ther in turning our attention to those 
disabled children who need and want 
to grow into useful and happy adults. 
In the goal plans for the International 
Year for Disabled Persons as outlined 
by the U.N. resolution, emphasis must 
be placed in several areas as they 
relate to disabled children. Education- 
al and health care activities aimed at 
the prevention of disability among 
children can be a first step. Govern- 
ment can coordinate efforts with the 
private sector to provide direct serv- 
ices to children with disabilities such 
as encouragement and participation in 
recreational activities, opportunities 
for educational advancement consist- 
ent with a level of ability and need, 
and supporting rehabilitation pro- 
grams designed to utilize talents and 
energy so often evident in these chil- 
dren. Continued research into efficient 
transportation to schools and chil- 
dren’s social activities is urged. We 
need the interest, cooperation, and 
technical research from the industrial 
community that would provide for the 
biomedical engineering assistance to 
make life a little less complicated for 
these developing children. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
call to the attention of the Members 
of this body the forthcoming Interpar- 
liamentary Union Conference taking 
place in Manila, the Philippines, be- 
tween April 19 and April 25. 

One of the subjects to be discussed 
by the Committee on Education, Sci- 
ence, Culture, and the Environment is 
the International Year for Disabled 
Persons established under the spon- 
sorship of the United Nations. Clearly, 
disabled persons and particularly dis- 
abled children are a primary cause for 
concern and for appropriate legisla- 
tive, administrative, and executive 
action by all governments. In addition, 
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it seems even more important for 
those of us who serve in Government 
to draw public attention to the need 
for private individuals and organiza- 
tions to involve themselves with the 
cause of disabled persons. The atti- 
tudes and the concerns which we indi- 
vidually express and which are em- 
bodied in our private and combined ac- 
tions in the private sector hold forth 
the greatest hope for easing the plight 
of the disabled. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems important also 
to recognize that to the extent possi- 
ble disabled persons prefer to be treat- 
ed like other individuals regardless of 
their disability. The tremendous ac- 
complishments of persons without 
sight or hearing or full control of their 
physical being are legion. In respect to 
these accomplishments we should re- 
member to pay special tribute to them 
by acknowledging the talents, the 
skills, and the substantial contribu- 
tions of such individuals—competing 
against others who have no such dis- 
abilities. 

Mr. Speaker, above all let us not 

overpromise or commit ourselves to 
goals or actions which we cannot ful- 
fill. Working together the disabled 
and able bodied can achieve much. 
Indeed, that should be the combined 
task which we undertake during the 
International Year of Disabled Per- 
sons. 
Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, they 
are now debating House Concurrent 
Resolution 55, the International Year 
of Disabled Persons. Attached is a 
statement, if you would like to speak 
on it. Otherwise, I will have it entered 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 55, 
which calls upon the President to take 
all appropriate steps to recognize and 
address the needs of disabled persons. 

As the father of a handicapped 
child, I have a personal awareness of 
and sensitivity to the needs of disabled 
individuals. Only recently has the 
public become aware of the needs of 
the handicapped and has Congress re- 
sponded to these needs through such 
legislation as Public Law 94-142. 

I am delighted that the United Na- 
tions has now chosen to make the 
needs of the disabled an international 
priority. Through means such as the 
removal of architectural barriers and 
the removal of discrimination against 
the handicapped in employment the 
disabled can become fully integrated 
into our society. I ask that during 
1981, as part of the International Year 
of the Disabled, the United States con- 
tinue its efforts on behalf of the 
handicapped. Passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 55 will be the first 
step toward insuring the full involve- 
ment of the disabled in our society.e 
@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, as pro- 
claimed by the United Nations Gener- 
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al Assembly, 1981 is the International 
Year of Disabled Persons, and it is fit- 
ting and proper that we approve 
House Concurrent Resolution 55 ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that the objectives of this special year 
be implemented within the United 
States. 

Great strides have been made in 
recent years in enhancing the lives 
and the opportunities of those who 
have disabling or handicapping condi- 
tions and in furthering public aware- 
ness about the capabilities and the po- 
tential of those with such conditions. 
But a great deal remains to be done. 

As one who has a potentially dis- 
abling condition, I know whereof I 
speak when I state that the “handi- 
capped” and the “disabled” are no dif- 
ferent from other people. I have epi- 
lepsy, but I have not let it hold me 
back in life, even though it has cer- 
tainly affected my life in many ways. I 
know from my personal experience 
that every individual, regardless of 
physical health, has talents, interests, 
hopes and aspirations, and that every 
individual has something to contribute 
to the good of our society. Sometimes 
the greatest handicap or hurdle we 
have to overcome is not our own phys- 
ical condition so much as it is the atti- 
tudes and expectations others have 
about us. 

In this International Year of Dis- 

abled Persons, let all of us commit our- 
selves to keeping our minds open and 
to educating others about the poten- 
tial of all persons and the rights of all 
to realize that potential. This year, let 
us commit ourselves to helping in any 
way we can—whether in government 
or out—to make it possible for those 
with disabilities to show the rest of 
the world not what those disabilities 
are, but what our abilities and capa- 
bilities are. 
è Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 55, expressing the sense of this 
Congress with respect to implement- 
ing the objectives of the International 
Year of Disabled Persons. 

The United States has, in the past, 
taken an active role in assuring the 
equal rights of disabled persons, and 
this year we are joined in worldwide 
effort through the United Nation's 
designation of 1981 as the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons.” This 
initiative will draw special attention to 
the needs of a very special population, 
highlighting ongoing programs de- 
signed to allow the disabled to follow a 
meaningful career, and illustrating 
ways each individual can become in- 
volved in improving their participation 
in American life. 

Currently, there are over 36 million 
disabled persons in the United States 
alone, persons who have an enormous 
amount of determination, persever- 
ance and drive. Through this interna- 
tional year, we hope to heighten 
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public awareness of their rights, capa- 
bilities, achievements and needs, rec- 
ognizing that they too have hopes and 
desires for the future, that their goals 
are attainable, and that they have a 
vital contribution to make to our soci- 
ety. 

President Reagan has echoed the 
United Nations action by establishing 
the Federal Interagency Committee 
for the International Year of Disabled 
Persons. This committee will serve to 
coordinate public and private, State 
and local efforts to insure full partici- 
pation and equality” for the disabled 
as is set out in the United Nations 
proclamation. 

This Congress has previously indi- 
cated its sensitivity to the plight of 
the disabled—the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, and others are strong 
reaffirmations of the rights of all citi- 
zens to their share of opportunity in 
our great Nation. I have joined my dis- 
tinguished colleague Jox MOAKLEY as a 
cosponsor of H.R. 3345, the Equal Em- 
ployment for the Handicapped Act to 
further remove discrimination against 
the disabled. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
to approve House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55, to bring attention to our 36 
million disabled and to reiterate this 
body’s commitment to equal opportu- 
nity for all.e 
@ Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are considering House Concurrent 
Resolution 55, requesting the Presi- 
dent to implement the objectives of 
the International Year of Disabled 
Persons. 

As a cosponsor of this resolution, I 
feel the year is an important recogni- 
tion of the substantial handicapped 
population of our country. Only in 
recent years have the handicapped 
been encouraged to join the main- 
stream of our society. And only 
through laws and court orders were 
they given such basic rights as access 
to education and public buildings. 

In the past, this country has too 
often chosen to ignore the problems of 
the disabled. In a sense, these people 
are the last to gain visibility and re- 
ceive equal rights. 

We sometimes forget that we are all 
only temporarily able-bodied. An acci- 
dent could disable any of us at any 
time. So when we plan for the handi- 
capped, we are indeed planning for 
ourselves and our children. 

I hope that during this year we will 
increase awareness of the contribu- 
tions as well as the problems of the 
disabled. It is important that the des- 
ignation of the year, which is largely 
ceremonial, be accompanied by activi- 
ties and legislation promoting aware- 
ness and filling the needs of this 
group. 

In particular, I am concerned about 
the fate of benefits to the disabled. No 
one could be more truly deserving” of 
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aid than the severely disabled. Admin- 
istration proposals would reduce aid to 
those with interrupted work histories. 
We should evaluate these proposals 
with an understanding of the difficul- 
ties of these handicapped persons— 
who often are lucky to be able to work 
at all. 

I hope this resolution will be fol- 
lowed by true awareness, not just rhet- 
oric. The Congress and the President 
can make this truly the International 
Year of Disabled Persons, if they 
will.e 
@ Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud today to lend my support to 
House Concurrent Resolution 55 
which expresses the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President take appropri- 
ate measures within the United States 
to attain the objectives of the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons, 1981. 
It is my hope that my colleagues in 
our distinguished body concur with me 
on this matter. 

The International Year of Disabled 
Persons was proclaimed in 1977 by a 
resolution of the 31st regular session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The intent of this honorary 
year is to nurture the participation of 
those suffering from physical or 
mental disabilities so they might be 
fully integrated into society. It is esti- 
mated that 450 million people 
throughout the world live with a phys- 
ical or mental disadvantage. In accord- 
ance with the United Nations resolu- 
tion, all of the member states of the 
General Assembly were requested to 
establish programs. To date, 60 coun- 
tries have created programs to com- 
memorate the year. 

I believe that the establishment of a 
program in the United States is impor- 
tant and that we here in Congress can 
take the initiative in formulating that 
program and in disseminating it to the 
American public by approving this res- 
olution. As noted in the Presidential 
Proclamation for the International 
Year of Disabled Persons, there are 
currently 35 million disabled Ameri- 
cans. These individuals represent a 
grossly underutilized resource of our 
great Nation. If we can only develop 
and sustain the full participation of 
this group into our society, the whole 
of society will benefit from the total 
increase of skills, energy, and commit- 
ment to our national well-being. 

The method which I favor for aiding 
disabled persons is the independent 
living services. The independent living 
concept encourages disabled people to 
exert control over their personal living 
arrangements, to participate in peer 
counseling, and to actively participate 
in the administration of the support 
services which they need to live and 
function as independently as possible 
within their own community. Such a 
method lends itself to disabled people 
residing in small housing units, with 
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support services nearby, instead of 
large institutions. The former method 
encourages and nurtures independent 
lifestyles for those capable of the ad- 
justment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed not only in 

the interest of disabled Americans, but 
indeed of all Americans, if we imple- 
ment the objectives of the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 
@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues to voice my support 
for the resolution before us. House 
Concurrent Resolution 55, calling 
upon the President to take appropri- 
ate steps to recognize 1981 as the In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons. 

Our consideration of this legislation 
today causes me to pause and reflect 
upon how far we have come in ad- 
dressing the needs of the disabled 
community in this Nation since I first 
came to Congress in 1969. One of the 
first amendments I sponsored was to 
the 1970 Urban Mass Transportation 
Act, which prohibited Federal funds 
from going to transit systems which 
were not accessible to the handicapped 
and elderly. That amendment served 
as a conduit for a number of addition- 
al legislative initiatives which would 
further secure the rights of disabled 
people in the workplace, in our educa- 
tional systems and on public transpor- 
tation systems. 

Today we face an even greater chal- 
lenge than we did in the 1970’s when 
we approved programs which would 
allow handicapped people full access 
to productive and healthy lives as 
viable members of society. Our everde- 
creasing financial resources have re- 
sulted in mass disruptions in services 
to handicapped children and adults 
since we have created Federal man- 
dates without providing adequate Fed- 
eral funds to meet these mandates. 

For example, since the enactment of 
Public Law 94-142, the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act in 1975, 
legislation I cosponsored, the costs of 
educating a handicapped child have 
risen 112 percent, not including trans- 
portation, lunch or overhead costs. On 
the other hand, Federal funds re- 
ceived by New York City have only 
risen from $5 million to an expected 
$12 million in fiscal year 1981—merely 
4 percent of the cost of special educa- 
tion and related services. 

There are three essential problems 
with funding of Public Law 94-142: 
First, Congress has never appropriated 
the full amount authorized which 
should be 40 percent in fiscal year 
1982, but in fact has not risen above 12 
percent. Second, the distribution for- 
mula does not take into account re- 
gional differences in costs associated 
with the education of the handi- 
capped. While the national per pupil 
expenditure has risen from $1,400 to 
roughly $1,992, this is only 65 percent 
of the costs of educating the same 
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child in New York City, where we 
spend on the average $8,000 per child. 
Finally, enrollment figures for the 
purposes of claims lag actual enroll- 
ment by 2 years. The number of chil- 
dren served by special education in 
New York City grew by 10,000 in 1979, 
20,000 in 1980, and an additional 
20,000 in 1981. Basing a claim on last 
year’s October and February enroll- 
ment will not include all costs associat- 
ed with over 30,000 children. 

Our experience with this one pro- 
gram has demonstrated the dramatic 
need for adequate Federal funds for 
our handicapped programs. I have 
joined my colleagues on the Select 
Education Subcommittee in contacting 
our House Budget and Appropriations 
Committee members to alert them to 
this problem. If we cannot make the 
appropriate commitment to these pro- 
grams, then a major rethink on the 
goals and structure of our programs 
for the handicapped must occur. It is 
both fiscally unfair and unworkable to 
create requirements which we cannot 
realistically expect to fulfill. 

Nonetheless, our commitment to full 
equality for disabled citizens cannot be 
allowed to falter. Our original goal of 
assuring the handicapped access to all 
aspects of society has in large part 
been met, not only on the Federal 
level, but on the State and local level 
as well. We have an obligation—both 
social and moral—to insure equal op- 
portunity to handicapped citizens, 
whether it be on the Federal, State, or 
local levels. 

I join with my colleagues today in 
urging support for this resolution 
which will assure that the Internation- 
al Year of the Disabled will receive all 
due attention by our Government and 
in States and localities around the 
country. This is the year to demon- 
strate just how far we have enabled 
our disabled population to progress 
and to reaffirm our support for full 
civil and human rights for all citizens, 
regardless of their handicap. I urge ap- 
proval of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55 and hope my fellow members 
will join me in their support of this 
most worthy resolution. 

eMr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend my distinguished colleague 
from the State of Washington, Chair- 
man Don BONKER, and the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
along with the sponsors of this resulu- 
tion, for their initiative in enabling 
the United States to continue to focus 
on the plight of disabled persons as 
one of its national priorities. 

It is only fitting that this Congress, 
representing the people of the United 
States, lead the world in addressing 
the needs of all handicapped persons 
and in encouraging them to fully par- 
ticipate in society. 

In order to adequately address the 
plight of the disabled, we must keep in 
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mind that handicapped children can 
be self-sufficient, taxpaying members 
of society in their adult years if we 
provide them with appropriate educa- 
tional programs during their preschool 
and school years. When these pro- 
grams are provided in the early stages 
of a child's development we may be 
preventing additional or more severe 
handicaps and the need for costly re- 
medial or maintenance programs 
which would occur later in life. 

It is my hope that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will not aban- 
don us in this commitment -by at- 
tempting to curb immediate Federal 
spending. Rather, I would hope that 
they show their support for this in- 
vestment in the future of all handi- 
capped individuals which in turn is the 
future of our country. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
Bonror of Michigan). The question is 
on the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. BoNnKER) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
agree to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 55). 

The question was taken. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 364, nays 
2, not voting 66, as follows: 

[Roll No. 221 


Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Hightower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones (NC) 

Jones (OK) 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
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Weber (OH) 
Weiss 

White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING- 66 


Coughlin 
Daschle 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Dickinson 


Mitchell (NY) 
Moffett 
Myers 

Napier 
O’Brien 


o 1430 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Young of Florida. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. O’Brien. 
Mr. Rangel with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Lowery of California with Mr. Napier. 
Mrs. Bouquard with Mrs. Heckler. 

. Clay with Mr. Livingston. 

. Derrick with Mr. Quillen. 

. Dymally with Mr. Pashayan. 

. Cotter with Mr. Lungren. 

. Huckaby with Mr. Weaver. 

Conyers with Mrs. Smith of Nebraska. 

. Leland with Mr. Taylor. 

. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Rudd. 

. Roe with Mr. McDade. 

Shannon with Mr. Mitchell of New 


. Wilson with Mr. Hansen of Utah. 

. Edgar with Mr. Myers. 

. Daschle with Mr. Gingrich. 

. Moffett with Mr. Hollenbeck. 

. Regula with Mrs. Holt. 

. Porter with Mr. Badham. 

. Pursell with Mr. Beard. 

. Fish with Mr. Bliley. 

. Green with Mr. Hiler. 

. McCloskey with Mr. Erlenborn. 

. Loeffler with Mr. Deckard. 

. Dickinson with Mr. Coughlin. 

. Dixon with Mr. Burgener. 
Edwards of Oklahoma with Mr. 


Mr. Lott with Mr. Marriott. 


So (two thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 


The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 22, I was unavoidably de- 
tained, as I was at a meeting of the At- 
torney General’s Office of the Justice 
Department. Had I been present, as a 
cosponsor of this bill, I would have 
voted “yea.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Chirdon, 
one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on March 13, 
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1981, the President approved and 
signed a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2166. An act to amend the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act to extend cer- 
tain authorities relating to the international 
energy program. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON THE BUDGET TO HAVE 
UNTIL 5 P.M. THURSDAY, 
APRIL 16, 1981, TO FILE 
REPORT TO ACCOMPANY CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
THE BUDGET 


Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Budget may 
have until 5 p.m., Thursday, April 16, 
1981, to file its report to accompany 
the concurrent resolution revising the 
congressional budget for fiscal year 
1981 and setting forth the congression- 
al budgets for fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DENARDIS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 26, because of an im- 
portant meeting with one of my con- 
stituents, I was delayed in reaching 
the House floor for rolleall vote No. 
20, concerning the designation of April 
26, 1981, as a “National Recognition 
Day for Veterans of the Vietnam Era.” 
If I had been present, I would have 
voted “yea.” 


JOHN B. SLINEY 


(Mr. DENARDIS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DENARDIS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, April 3, 1981, First Selectman 
John B. Sliney died. His death 
brought great sadness and a deep 
sense of loss to his friends, family, and 
the entire town of Branford, Conn., 
which he served as first selectman for 
18 years. In all, his career in elected 
office spanned more than a half cen- 
tury. 

He served on the Branford Board of 
Education for more than 40 years and 
finally ran for first selectman in 
1963—a job he was reelected to regu- 
larly and held until his death. 

He was an exceptionally dedicated 
public servant who spent his life work- 
ing and caring for the people of Bran- 
ford—who returned to him respect, af- 
fection, and appreciation for his con- 
cern and dedication. 

He will be missed by his family, who 
have my deepest sympathy—and by all 
the residents of Branford who were 
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also part of his family—and who are 
all sorrowing today. 

I am submitting, to be included with 
my remarks, an article by Patrick J. 
O'Leary, a reporter for the New Haven 
Journal Courier, who has covered 
Branford for 10 years. It is a wonder- 
ful tribute to John Sliney as a human 
being which well describes the respect 
and love John B. Sliney earned from 
all people: 

[From the New Haven Journal Courier, Apr. 
7, 1981] 
REPORTER Won’T FORGET BRANFORD’s J. B. 
SLINEY 


(By Patrick J. O’Leary) 


Branrorp.—I don’t know when I first met 
John B. Sliney, the first selectman of Bran- 
ford as far back as most people remember. 
It just seems like I've known him forever. 

Sliney died Friday at St. Raphael's Hospi- 
tal after a stroke March 20. The loss is a 
personal one. 

John B. Sliney was the kind of politician 
who could survive nine terms as chief execu- 
tive of the town and be contemplating a 
10th term at 83 years of age. Among his 
proudest accomplishments was bringing 
Hospice, a special care center for terminally 
ill cancer patients, to town. Although up to 
his elbows with the newest state and federal 
mandates on local government, he still 
found time to drive his horse and buggy, his 
grandchildren at his side. 

Horses and buggies were the tools by 
which he learned one of his most important 
lessons, he once said. His father, John T. 
Sliney, taught his four sons that hard work 
was a proud occupation. 

“We were told that care and feeding of 
the horses and cleaning the carriages came 
first,” Sliney once told me, leaning back in 
his chair in his Branford Town Hall office, 
his hands laced behind his head. “Our 
supper came after the work was done.” 

John B. never forgot that lesson. It 
became his philosophy of life. 

His father also taught him public service 
was among the highest callings. The elder 
Sliney served as first selectman, a member 
of the Board of Education and representa- 
tive in the General Assembly, almost un- 
heard of accomplishments for an Irish- 
Catholic Democrat in a Republican strong- 
hold. 

His Irish-Catholic New England stock also 
served him well. He practiced brotherhood 
long before it became fashionable. We 
shared a hymn book at special services at 
St. Stephen’s AME Zion Church when the 
church, with a predominately black congre- 
gation, moved to its new location. 

He commented that Town Hall was sur- 
rounded by edifices of other faiths, symbols 
of Colonial times. 

My first recollections of the man were 
when I met him in town Hall when I first 
started on my beat. He struck me as being a 
crustly sort of man. But soon, it seemed like 
I'd known him forever. I was impressed with 
his humility, fairness and kindness. 

Observers noticed his sharing of power 
with Daniel Cosgrove. But these two shared 
more than political power. They shared a 
close friendship. The friendship went back 
to their grandparents and parents and held 
fast through years of involvement in town 
affairs. 

“Sliney was perhaps the first person in 
Branford to know I was born,” Cosgrove re- 
called. “My father was on his way to get a 
trolley car to visit my mother (who had just 
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given birth to Daniel) in the hospital when 
he met Sliney and his father on their way 
to a blacksmith shop. I guess you could say 
our friendship started then.” Sliney was 
probably in his early 20s then. 

But through the years, the town changed. 
He worried when urban ills became subur- 
ban problems and longed for the charm and 
grace of a small New England town of a 
bygone era. He worried about the elderly 
and young couples caught by inflation, and 
about the unemployed. He talked about 
trying to keep the cost of government down. 

Sliney is gone, but I don’t think the town 
will ever forget him. Even if it did, I 
couldn't forget John B. Sliney. 


REVISED 1982 PRESIDENTIAL 
BUDGET, WITH SPECIFIC PRO- 
POSALS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1981 
AND 1982 AND TARGETS FOR 
1983 THROUGH 1986—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 97- 
41) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Tuesday, April 7, 
1981.) 


RESOLUTION STATING THE 
SENSE OF CONGRESS ON REF- 
UGEES FROM EL SALVADOR 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing for myself and 12 of our 
colleagues a House resolution express- 
ing the sense of the House that refu- 
gees from El Salvador should be given 
temporary haven in the United States. 
Current policy is to detain, deport, and 
return these refugees to the dangerous 
situation in El Salvador which they 
fled. Unless the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service grants the refugees 
what is formally called extended vol- 
untary departure status, thousands of 
refugees could be forced back to their 
war-ravaged nation. 

The INS is now deporting an esti- 
mated 400 refugees each month and 
has estimated that as many as 60,000 
Salvadorans fled El Salvador and came 
to the United States in 1980 alone. 
More than 11,000 refugees are current- 
ly being detained in refuge centers in 
several locations across the Nation. 

Extended voluntary departure status 
has been granted routinely in several 
cases in recent history, including those 
involving Vietnamese, Laotians, Nica- 
raguans, and Iranians. The procedure 
used to do so was for the Secretary of 
State to recommend to the Commis- 
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sioner of the INS that such status be 
provided. The Commissioner then 
acted on behalf of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in formally 
granting this temporary shelter provi- 
sion. 

Many refugees can not now return 
to their homes in El Salvador, having 
been forced to abandon them by the 
ongoing fighting. They have no imme- 
diate prospects for resettlement and 
little hope of resuming the lives they 
were forced to flee. Several reports 
from El Salvador indicate that some 
refugees face retribution from their 
Government when they are returned 
by the U.S. Government. I believe it is 
vital that we offer these refugees a 
temporary haven until the situation in 
El Salvador improves sufficiently to 
allow them to return and reside safely 
there. 

This is an urgent problem which 
grows increasingly critical with every 
day that it does not receive appropri- 
ate attention. As the fighting contin- 
ues in El Salvador the flow of refugees 
to the United States «also will continue. 
The resolution that i am introducing 
today is a way of addressing this prob- 
lem immediately. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this resolution. Doing so 
will help remedy a serious problem for 
Salvadoran refugees residing in this 
country and restore the traditional 
American policy of aiding displaced 
victims of war. 

A copy of the resolution follows: 

H. Res. 126 
Resolution expressing the sense of the 

House of Representatives that extended 

voluntary departure status should be 

granted to El Salvadorans in the United 

States whose safety would be endangered 

if they were required to return to El Sal- 

vador 

Whereas ongoing fighting between the 
military forces of the government of El Sal- 
vador and opposition forces is creating po- 
tentially life-threatening situations for in- 
nocent nationals of El Salvador; 

Whereas the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service estimates that as many as 
60,000 nationals of El Salvador fled from El 
Salvador and entered the United States in 
1980; 

Whereas such Service in 1980 has de- 
tained more than 11,000 of such nationals 
and is deporting to El Salvador approxi- 
mately 400 of such nationals each month; 

Whereas deportation of such nationals 
could be temporarily suspended, until it 
became safe to return to El Salvador, if the 
Attorney General, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of State, provides such 
nationals with extended voluntary depar- 
ture status; and 

Whereas such extended voluntary depar- 
ture status has been granted in recent histo- 
ry in cases of nationals who fled from Viet- 
nam, Laos, Iran, and Nicaragua: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that the Secretary of State should recom- 
mend to the Attorney General that ex- 
tended voluntary departure status be grant- 
ed to aliens who are nationals of El Salva- 
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dor and that the Attorney General should 
exercise his discretion and grant such status 
to such aliens until the situation in El Sal- 
vador has changed sufficiently to permit 
their safely residing in that country. 


MORE DOCUMENTATION ON 
STUDENT AID CUTS AND 
THEIR IMPACT 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have a letter with 1,500 signatures, all 
from Upsala College, N.J., in Congress- 
man Roprno’s district, all of whom are 
speaking out on the problems of the 
cuts in student aid and their impact on 
that college. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I was going to 
start putting into the Recorp letters 
from parents and students themselves, 
of which we now have hundreds and 
hundreds, in order to state their own 
case. I find, however, on reading these 
letters that they are so personal and 
expose so much of the individual prob- 
lems financially that I do not think it 
would be fair for me to put them into 
something like the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. But I do want to state that 
their needs are great. These are work- 
ing people, middle-income people, who 
are going to be forced to take their 
children out of school unless we in the 
Congress can react positively to rein- 
state the funds that have been slashed 
by the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter from Upsala 
College is as follows: 

UPSALA COLLEGE, 
East Orange, N.J., March 25, 1981. 

Hon. PETER A. PEYSER, 

Committee on Education and Labor, House 
of Representatives, Cannon House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Peyser: The enclosed petitions 
have been signed by more than 1,500 stu- 
dents, faculty, and friends of Upsala Col- 
lege. We are sending them to you as a realis- 
tic indicator of the very serious threat to 
the education of these students which will 
exist if the Administration’s proposed re- 
ductions in student financial aid are legislat- 
ed by the Congress. 

Upsala’s students are largely from lower, 
lower-middle, and middle income families 
which have been particularly hard-hit by 
the inflation of the past several years. In 
many cases, these Upsala students are the 
first members of their families to attend col- 
lege. Their attendance has been made possi- 
ble by significant personal and family sacri- 
fice, by generous institutional scholarships, 
and by the federal and state grant, loan, 
and employment programs. If the Basic 
Grant and Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
grams are curtailed, there will be no funds 
to replace them. We estimate, conservative- 
ly, that as many as 200 Upsala students— 
almost 20% of our enroliment—will be 
forced to withdraw from the College be- 
cause of lack of funds. We urge you not to 
let this happen to these young, aspiring 
Americans. 

We do not dispute the Administration’s 
contention that the Guaranteed Student 
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Loan Program as presently operating is sub- 
ject to abuse. We believe, however, that 
abuse can be controlled by a fine-tuning of 
the eligibility requirements and à careful 
monitoring of loans in repayment. We urge 
you not to let the axe fall on this program 
which has been so instrumental in eliminat- 
ing wealth as an entrance requirement for 
higher education. 

We hope that the enclosed petitions will 
serve to convey to you and your colleagues 
the continued need for federal support of 
student financial aid. We the undersigned as 
well as our truly needy students will appre- 
ciate your efforts on behalf of higher educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Picuon P. Y. Lox, 
Professor of Political Science and East 
Asian History. 
ELIZABETH CARR HAMLIN, 
Director of Financial Aid. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, 
nowadays everybody has a solution to 
the Armed Forces’ personnel problem. 
Some of them will without doubt be 
helpful. All too many, though, see the 
problem as one which will melt away 
with the application of money. 

It is therefore a pleasant surprise to 
have come across an assessment of the 
problem which is intelligent without 
being pedantic, persuasive without 
being emotional, and right on target in 
its description of service people and 
their families. 

Ido not know who wrote this edito- 
rial, but whoever the author is, high 
praise is due and is accorded by this 
Member. 

I insert “The Way It Is,” an editorial 
in the March 23, 1981, issue of Navy 
Times, in the Recorp at this time: 

From the Navy Times, Mar. 23, 19811 
Tue Way Ir Is 

One of these days, Congress will have ap- 
proved the last major piece of benefits legis- 
lation the services can expect for a while. 

At some point, the services also will have 
done about all they can to improve the qual- 
ity of military life. 

Then it will be up to members to decide 
whether they want to pursue service careers 
or try their luck in the civilian world. 

The choice probably never will be an easy 
one. Despite the improvements already 
made and those the new Congress is likely 
to approve, nobody stands to get rich on 
military compensation. And in spite of the 
services’ best efforts to remove the “irri- 
tants” of military life, some are built into 
the system and cannot be eliminated. 

It is the nature of the work that it always 
will require some people to work long hours 
under unfavorable conditions. To make mat- 
ters worse, the workload probably never can 
be spread evenly. 

Some people always will be moved more 
often than they would like. Families will 
have to be separated often. When they are 
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together it will not always be in the most at- 
tractive places. 

No matter how much housing is improved, 
some people will live part of their lives in 
ee quarters in undesirable loca- 

ons. 

Service people never will enjoy the degree 
of freedom some of their civilians neighbors 
have. They always will be subject to more 
discipline. Their careers will be more closely 
regulated. They will have less say in assign- 
ments. And they never will have the luxury 
of walking off the job at whatever moment 
they decide they have had enough. 

Most important, perhaps, service people 
always must live with the knowledge that if 
the world erupts into war, they will be the 
first to face the dangers. 

To those who have been in service for any 
length of time, all of this is obvious. But 
we're not sure that some younger members 
have the same understanding. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE GOV- 
AAMT. COST REDUCTION 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the Govern- 
ment Cost Reduction Act. I have been 
working on this legislation for the last 
2 years because I believe that making 
the Federal Government more effi- 
cient is an essential element to the 
overall effort to reduce the size of the 
Federal tax burden. 

Ronald Reagan was elected Presi- 
dent because, in part, many Americans 
had lost faith in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Many of our fellow taxpayers 
thought they were receiving an inad- 
equate amount of Government serv- 
ices in exchange for their hard-earned 
money. There was a widely held belief 
that the Government in Washington 
was squandering enormous sums of 
money on waste, fraud, abuse, high 
living, inefficiency, and paper. 

I have been around the Federal Gov- 
ernment long enough to know that 
this belief, while exaggerated, has a 
large kernel of truth. While I do not 
think the incidence of criminality is 
very high, I do think that antiquated 
procedures, unthinking management, 
cumbersome regulations, and useless 
paperwork reduce the efficiency and 
effectiveness while raising the cost of 
Government. 

The Government Cost Reduction 
Act would remove many of the disin- 
centives which now stand in the way 
of heightened productivity. It would 
establish new incentives for all em- 
ployees to increase their efficiency 
and effectiveness. It would organize 
the currently haphazard way in which 
we collect productivity data, establish 
work force levels, and set goals. It 
would involve employees at all levels 
and encourage worker participation. 
And, very important, the bill does not 
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require us to spend money to save 
money. 

Passage of the bill tomorrow will not 
result in a less expensive and more 
productive Federal Government the 
day after. On the other hand, the bill 
will create the types of institutional 
forces necessary to reduce the size of 
Government over the next few years. 

One more point must be made. Our 
national economy is weak and unable 
to continue to support a Federal Gov- 
ernment growing at its current rate. 
The Reagan administration has been 
spreading the myth that the Federal 
Government is the cause of the 
present economic uncertainty. This 
myth can be sustained by neither em- 
pirical nor theoretical data. Neverthe- 
less, it is deeply engrained in the 
thinking of this administration. 

The passage of the Civil Service 
Reform Act and the Inspector General 
Act have been significant steps in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Federal 
Government. This bill will complete 
the process by creating permanent in- 
centives to less costly Government. 
With the passage of this bill, Congress 
will do all it can to make the Federal 
Government efficient. Doing so will 
not, however, revitalize our economy. 
Other steps are needed to do that. 

Saying that Government inefficien- 
cy is not the cause of economic weak- 
ness is not to say that Government in- 
efficiency should not be wiped out. It 
should and that is why I urge speedy 
action on this legislation. 

I am including for the RECORD a sec- 


tion-by-section summary of the bill: 


GOVERNMENT COST REDUCTION Act— 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


TITLE I, GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101. Statement of Purpose.—Estab- 
lishes the general purposes of the Act to be 
reduction in cost of government and im- 
provement in government productivity. 
These purposes are to be met by: increasing 
incentives for higher productivity; centraliz- 
ing responsibility for productivity improve- 
ment; increasing employee participation; 
and improving measurement and evaluation 
efforts. 

Sec. 102. Definition.—Defines terms used 
throughout the bill. 


TITLE II. AGENCY PROGRAM APPRAISAL 


Subtitle A. Establishment of Appraisal 
System 

Sec. 201. Identification of Programs and 
Long-term Program Goals.—The initial step 
in establishing agency appraisal systems is 
the classification by agencies of their activi- 
ties into programs, and the establishment of 
long-term goals for each program. In 
making these determinations, agencies must 
consult with their own employees and with 
congressional committees and interested 
groups. 

Sec. 202. Management Information; Pro- 
gram Performance Indicators.—Once pro- 
grams have been identified and program 
goals established, agencies must collect data 
on program performance and cost control, 
including indicators of effectiveness, qual- 
ity, responsiveness, and timeliness of serv- 
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Subtitle B. Annual Program Appraisal 

Sec. 211. Management Improvement 
Plans; Proposed Annual Program Objectives 
and Cost Reduction Objectives.—Using pro- 
gram performance indicators, agencies are 
required to develop and submit to the Presi- 
dent, by June 1 of each year, an annual 
management improvement plan which in- 
cludes program performance and cost reduc- 
tion objectives for each program. This plan 
should specify those programs most in need 
of improvement. The development of this 
plan is a “bottom up” process involving em- 
ployees at all levels in developing, articulat- 
ing, and gaining commitment to the annual 
objectives. 

Sec. 212. Establishment of Annual Pro- 
gram Objectives and Cost Reduction Objec- 
tives.—Based on the agency plans submit- 
ted, the President, in discussion with each 
agency head, determines which priority pro- 
grams to monitor during the fiscal year. 
The agency head is required to monitor the 
remaining programs within the agency. 

Sec. 213. Implementation of the Manage- 
ment Improvement Plan.—Agencies imple- 
ment their management improvement plans 
during -the fiscal year. At the close of the 
fiscal year, each agency reports on its suc- 
cess in meeting its objectives. Recognizing 
that external circumstances can force 
changes in objectives during the year, provi- 
sion is made for revising objectives. 

Sec. 214. Agency and Program Perform- 
ance AppraisalL—At the end of each fiscal 
year, the President rates each agency and 
the high priority programs which he has 
been monitoring on the degree to which 
they have been successful. The agency head 
also rates the programs for which he alone 
has been responsible. The ratings are used 
to determine the amount of money available 
within each program for all employee bene- 
3 including bonuses, awards and promo- 
tions. 

Sec. 215. Employee Participation.— 
Throughout the process of plan develop- 
ment and implementation, agency manage- 
ment is required to seek the participation of 
employees. 

Subtitle C. Employee Benefits Based on 

Program Ratings 

Sec. 221. Benefits Covered.—The employee 
benefits which are subject to increase or de- 
crease based on program success include 
Senior Executive Service performance 
awards, merit pay increases, cash awards, 
quality step increases and rates of promo- 
tions. 

Sec. 222. Employee Benefits Based on Pro- 
gram Ratings.—The rating of program suc- 
cess, under section 214, determines the rela- 
tive size of benefits for employees working 
on the program. Based on these ratings, em- 
ployee benefit money is reallocated among 
programs within an agency. However, no 
one program can receive more than twice 
the amount of employee benefit money 
which it would otherwise receive. Such 
benefits should be equitably distributed 
among those employees, both supervisors 
and non-supervisors, who have been respon- 
sible for program success. This provides a 
form of Federal “profit-sharing” under 
which group effort is rewarded. 

TITLE III. COST SAVINGS 

Sec. 301. Cost Savings.—A large disincen- 
tive to more cost-conscious management is 
the notion that, if a manager does not spend 
the program's whole appropriation, the pro- 
gram will be punished in the next budget. 
Hence, there is no incentive to achieve cost 
savings. This title allows for the return of 
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part of the cost savings back to the program 
as an incentive for reducing costs. Cost sav- 
ings are defined as the money saved from 
the amount appropriated without a reduc- 
tion in program service or quality. The sav- 
ings must be initiated as a result of manage- 
ment improvement and the impact of such 
savings on the program will not result in 
higher future costs. 

Sec. 302. Report of Cost Savings.—As sav- 
ings occur, agencies report savings to the 
President on a quarterly basis. The Presi- 
dent reviews the agency reports to assure 
that the cost savings meet the statutory re- 
quirement. 

Sec. 303. Disposition of Cost Savings.—- 
After the President verifies the cost savings, 
half are returned to the Treasury, 10% can 
go for bonuses for employees of the pro- 
gram responsible for the savings and the 
balance goes to other authorized agency 
purposes. Since the cost savings provisions 
operate on a quarterly basis, a special fund 
is autorized to provide for disposition of 
fourth quarter savings. 


TITLE IV. WORK FORCE PLANNING 


Sec. 401. Establishment of Work Force 
Plan Systems.—While titles OI and MI 
deal with incentives for better productivity, 
titles IV and V require the development of 
management systems to determine staffing 
needs and to measure productivity. By Octo- 
ber 1, 1985, agencies are required to develop 
work force planning systems capable of de- 
oe staffing needs for given levels of 
work. 

Sec. 402. Certification of Work Force 
Planning Systems.— All work force planning 
systems must be pilot tested by the agencies 
for one year. Subsequent to testing, agen- 
cies must seek certification by the Office of 
Personnel Management (OPM). After certi- 
fication, the system must be used by the 
agency for budget formulation, reorganiza- 
tion and contracting out determinations. 
work force planning systems are certified, 
OPM is required to test whether these sys- 
tems can substitute for agency personnel 
ceilings and classification systems now in 
use. 


TITLE V. COST ACCOUNTING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
MEASUREMENT 


Sec. 501. Cost Accounting Systems,—A 
second management system necessary to en- 
hance productivity and cost reduction is 
cost accounting. Cost accounting systems, 
which must be established by each agency 
by October 1, 1985, will determine the unit 
cost for each good or service produced by 
the government. These accounting systems 
will be consistent with program structure 
and the work force planning systems. 

Sec. 502. Productivity Measurement Sys- 
tems.—A third management system is a pro- 
ductivity reporting system which will be es- 
tablished by October 1, 1985. This system 
should be used to assess government-wide 
productivity and to compare the productiv- 
ity of functions which are common to sever- 
al agencies. Once the OPM system is estab- 
lished, the existing Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics system will be terminated. 

Sec. 503. Clearinghouse.—OPM will also be 
required to establish a central clearinghouse 
for information on productivity improve- 
ment in government. 

Sec. 504. Employee Participation Proce- 
dures.—In addition, OPM will encourage 
agencies to develop procedures to increase 
8 participation in agency manage- 
men 
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TITLE VI. CAPITAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Sec. 601. Capital Investment Accounts.—A 
third major productivity incentive of the 
bill authorizes agencies to establish funds to 
finance capital improvements, costing less 
than $100,000 which generate sufficient sav- 
ings to repay the cost of purchase within 
four years. 

Sec. 602. Project Approval.—The general 
criteria for approval of capital investment 
projects are established with the require- 
ment that the justification of the project be 
subject to independent review within the 
agency prior to approval. 

Sec. 603. Audits.—After funding a capital 
investment project, the agency will be re- 
quired to monitor and audit the project to 
insure that cost savings are achieved. 

Sec. 604. Role of Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB).—OMB will regulate the 
expenditure of capital investment funds and 
the distribution of cost savings achieved. 

TITLE VII. ADDITIONAL INCENTIVES FOR 
INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 

Sec. 701. Minimize Reductions in Force.— 
OPM is required to issue regulations to 
minimize the number of employees losing 
their jobs as a result of productivity im- 
provement. Nothing sours employees on 
productivity improvement more than the 
idea that, by being more productive, they 
will lose their own jobs. 

Sec. 702. Grade Protection—OPM is 
charged with assuring that managers who 
reduce their staff requirements through 
productivity improvement do not get down- 
graded as a result. 

Sec. 703. Employee Performance Apprais- 
al__Contribution to agency success in meet- 
ing program objectives and cost reduction 
goals are made an integral component of 
the individual performance appraisals of all 
employees. 

Sec. 704. Cost Comparisons for Contract- 
ing Out of Work.—To ensure that govern- 
ment work is contracted out only when real 
cost savings can be achieved, employees are 
permitted to challenge decisions to contract 
out work and to demonstrate that such 
work could be performed as efficiently and 
effectively by the employees themselves. 

Sec. 705. Extension of Certain Provisions 
to Other Personnel Systems.— the 
President to extend the Act to governmen- 
tal units not directly covered. 

Sec. 706. Employee Bonuses for Cost Sav- 
ings Suggestions—Provides that any em- 
ployee who discloses waste and fraud within 
the operations of his agency shall be eligible 
to receive from the tor General or 
other designated official an award of $10,000 
or 1% of savings, whichever is less. 

TITLE VIII, MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 801. Centralization of Productivity 
Functions. Requires the President to cen- 
tralize the government's management, reor- 
ganization, and productivity functions to 
avoid duplication and diffusion of responsi- 
bility. 

Sec. 802. Applicability of Certain Military 
Activities —Excludes certain * * *. 

Sec. 803. Use of Contractors —Generally, 
forbids the use of contractors in implement- 
ing the Act. This avoids the problem of 
agencies failing to treat productivity im- 
provement seriously. 

Sec. 804. Absorption of Costs within Avail- 
able Funds. Requires agencies to absorb 
any new costs associated with this Act into 
their existing appropriation. 

Sec. 805. Coordination with Government 
Budgetary Process. Requires that the infor- 
mation and management systems developed 
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under this Act be coordinated with the 
budgetary process in order to avoid duplica- 
tion. 

Sec. 806. Effective Date. The effective day 
is October 1, 1981. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
name of cutting costs and getting Gov- 
ernment out of areas best handled by 
the private sector, the Reagan admin- 
istration has proposed to eliminate 
funding for the National Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. The effect of this de- 
cision would be to deny millions of 
poor people throughout this country 
legal advice and civil representation 
that they would not otherwise be able 
to afford. In my opinion, zero-budget- 
ing the Legal Services Corporation 
cannot be justified as saving money or 
improving service. Rather, it is a fla- 
grant attack on the rights of poor 
people to equal access to justice under 
the law. Nothing is more fundamental 
to our democratic system than the 
proposition that all persons are equal 
before the law. We cannot allow this 
basic principle to become a mockery 
by letting legal services quietly fade 
away. Without legal assistance, only 
the affluent will be able to afford 
equal justice under the law. 

The Legal Services Corporation is 
not an expensive, inefficient program. 
In fiscal year 1981, it was modestly 
funded at $321.3 million, an amount 
equal to just under 1/5000 of proposed 
defense spending in fiscal year 1982. 
With this $321.3 million, the LSC pro- 
vided grants to 323 locally run, com- 
munity-based programs. These pro- 
grams, in turn, employed 5,000 attor- 
neys, as well as support staff, and op- 
erated 1,200 neighborhood offices. 
Legal services personnel work at wages 
well below those in the private sector. 
All told, the LSC in 1980 provided as- 
sistance to 1.2 million of the 30 million 
Americans living at or near poverty 
level. This works out to Federal spend- 
ing on legal assistance of just over $10 
per poor person. Personally, I do not 
think that $10 per poor person is too 
high a price to pay for upholding one 
of the fundamental principles on 
which this country stands. 

The great majority of Legal Services 
Corporation cases are individual prob- 
lems of so-called poverty law. Charac- 
teristically, they involve family mat- 
ters, housing complaints, income main- 
tenance or consumer issues. Most legal 
services clients are women; and a sub- 
stantial percentage are black, His- 
panic, or Indian. 

Legal services attorneys are specially 
trained to deal with the needs of the 
poor and their expertise has drawn 
the praise of both liberal and conserv- 
ative legal experts. American Bar As- 
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sociation president, William Reese 
Smith, recently stated that the “con- 
tinuation of the [Legal Services] Cor- 
poration is a matter of great public in- 
terest” and cited the Corporation as “a 
unique and remarkable example of 
government and the private sector 
working together to solve society’s 
problems.” Smith has also joined 
many other legal experts who feel 
that the private sector cannot effec- 
tively provide the services now han- 
dled by LSC lawyers. He recently said: 


I think we have found through the efforts 
of the organized bar in yesteryear that a 
purely voluntary. effort on the part of the 
organized bar is not likely to do the job. We 
need core support which is provided by 
these poverty professionals. 


If the Legal Services Corporation is 
zero budgeted, or block granted, as 
some have proposed, there is no doubt 
that we will see a major drop in the 
legal services now available to the 
poor. Financially pressed States do not 
have the funds to support a decentral- 
ized version of the Legal Services Cor- 
poration. Nor could private attorneys 
afford to take on the responsibility of 
providing extensive legal service to 
those who cannot afford to pay. The 
Legal Services Corporation now oper- 
ates with a remarkable 3 percent over- 
head and its lawyers are the recog- 
nized specialists in poverty law. I do 
not believe that the level of service it 
now provides could be easily replicat- 
ed 


The Legal Services Corporation has 
been most criticized by its opponents 
for its occasional class action suits on 
behalf of poor or under-represented 
groups. I maintain that the LSC’s class 
action suits have been an important 
part of their contribution to the prin- 
ciple of equal justice under the law. 
Class action suits seek to eradicate sys- 
tematic injustices and in truth are a 
cost and time effective way of repre- 
senting many clients who have the 
same claim. By filing class action suits, 
LSC attorneys have decreased the load 
on our already overburdened judicial 
system. I think the LSC’s class action 
suits have proven to be an effective 
and legitimate means for insuring that 
the rights of the poor are represented 
in the continuous evolution of Govern- 
ment policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that all Mem- 
bers of this House take a good hard 
look at the fine service that the Legal 
Services Corporation provides. In its 7 
short years of existence, the LSC has 
evolved into a modest, cost-effective 
program that has reached millions of 
low-income Americans and helped 
them solve some of the most impor- 
tant problems in their lives. 


The Legal Services Corporation has 
proved its value many times over as 
the heart of an effective delivery 
system of legal services to the poor. If 
we are to stand by the all-important 
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principle that all persons should have 
equal justice under the law, the Legal 
Services Corporation must remain 
intact. I urge all Members to give it 
their full support. 


GAO FINDS WASTE IN DEFENSE 
CONTRACTING 


(Ms. FERRARO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a report from GAO 
that disturbed me a great deal and I 
believe it should be brought to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. This report, 
“Controls Over DOD’s Management 
Support Service Contracts Need 
Strengthening” (MASAD-81-19), doc- 
uments serious and pervasive problems 
in the Department of Defense’s use of 
consultant and management support 
contracts. Similar problems were un- 
covered in a GAO report issued last 
year concerning consulting-type con- 
tract arrangements by civilian agen- 
cies. 

While I support spending what is 
necessary for a strong national de- 
fense, I do not believe the taxpayers of 
this Nation are willing to permit waste 
and mismanagement in DOD in the 
name of defense while budgets are 
slashed for mass transit, school 
lunches, and food stamps for the el- 
derly. We must never compromise our 
national security. But, before we elimi- 
nate funds for the needy, for the 
cities, for the elderly in our Federal 
budget, we should see how much 
money is going to consultants working 
on costly projects of questionable use. 

A larger question raised by this most 
recent report concerning wasteful con- 
sulting contracts is the ability of the 
Defense Department to perform its de- 
fense mission. According to GAO, 
“several of the contracts have pre- 
empted DOD's prerogative in directing 
national defense and in management 
and direction of the Armed Services.” 
This is not the first time the specter 
of a defense establishment dominated 
by private interests has been raised. 
President Eisenhower warned us of 
the growing danger from the military- 
industrial complex 20 years ago. I 
hope we are wise enough to heed the 
warning of a great military man who 
saw the problem developing from the 
inside and felt it was important 
enough to warn the American public 
about in his farewell speech to the 
Nation. 

The following excerpt from the 
GAO digest gives an idea of the types 
of wasteful and dangerous problems 
GAO found with DOD consulting con- 
tracts as well as how pervasive these 
problems really are: 

The Department of Defense (DOD) spend 
at about $2.6 billion in fiscal year 1979 on 
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all types of contract management support 
services. These services range from relative- 
ly simple studies to aid in management deci- 
sions to contracts involving complex engi- 
neering support services for major weapon 
systems. 

Proper use of these services can be a 
normal, legitimate, and economical way for 
DOD to satisfy its mission requirements. 
GAO reviewed 256 contracts for manage- 
ment support services valued at about 
$175.4 million. These contracts were ran- 
domly selected, and GAO believes its find- 
ings are representative of the total universe 
of management support contracts. 

In spite of the continuing attention being 
focused on the use of contract consultants, 
serious and pervasive problems continue to 
exist, and will continue until DOD takes the 
initiative to address them. Contractors are 
playing a significant role in identifying 
needs and thus, in effect, are articulating 
and performing defensive management 
functions. The result is that DOD is weak- 
ening its ability to perform in-house work 
essential to fulfillment of its defense mis- 
sion. Much of the work is currently being 
performed by former DOD employees. 

This increasing reliance on contractors 
has raised the following additional issues: 

Extensive contract awards resulting from 
unsolicited proposals, (102 contracts review 
valued at $25 million.) 

Significant involvement of former DOD 
officials and employees in contracts. (131 
contracts reviewed valued at approximately 
$52.6 million.) 

Continuous renewal of contracts. (146 con- 
tracts reviewed valued at $149.2 million.) 

Instances of questionable need for and use 
made of the contract services. (44 contracts 
reviewed valued at approximately $6.8 mil- 
lion.) 

Overuse of sole-source awards. (211 con- 
tracts reviewed valued at approximately 
$156.7 million.) 

Extensive contract modification. (176 con- 
tracts reviewed with modifications valued at 
approximately $73.8 million.) 

Previously, the focus of attention has 
been on problems with consulting services 
as defined by the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB). GAO found the above 
problems in all types of management sup- 
port services reviewed; therefore, GAO be- 
lieves that the management controls out- 
lined in OMB Circular A-120 should be ap- 
plied to professional and management sup- 
port services, and special studies and analy- 
ses. Also, there is a need to provide visibility 
over these services in the budgetary dis- 
plays. 

An assessment of DOD's capability to per- 
form all essential management functions in- 
house under existing personnel ceiling con- 
straints is needed to achieve effective ac- 
tions for the problems brought out in this 
report. GAO is currently reviewing the issue 
of personnel ceilings Government-wide and 
will provide further insight on this issue at 
a later time. 

I intend to carefully scrutinize the 
issues raised by GAO in a joint hear- 
ing with the Senate Subcommittee on 
Civil Service, Post Office and General 
Services of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee later this month. I urge 
my colleagues to carefully question 
the use of contract consultants during 
budget consideration and the appro- 
priations and authorization process. 

GAO recommends budget visibility 
as the first step in controlling wasteful 
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consulting contracts. Believe it or not, 
despite widespread notoriety over the 
past few years we still do not know 
how many tax dollars will be spent 
this year on consulting and other con- 
tracts. 

The $174 million worth of contracts 
reviewed by GAO represented 2,077 
staff years. This means that at DOD 
alone there are 30,788 invisible man- 
agement support services employees. 
When you include other categories of 
contracts in all Federal agencies you 
find a hidden bureaucracy of hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees all 
paid for by tax dollars. We must bring 
this invisible expense out of the shad- 
ows. We must not continue to exclude 
this multibillion dollar expenditure 
from public scrutiny. 


MORE ABOUT MOBIL 


(Mr. BEDELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 
25, I placed a statement that was 
headlined: “Bedell to Mobil: Put Up or 
Shut Up.” In that article, I pointed 
out that Mr. Allan Murray, president 
of Mobil Oil's marketing and refining 
division was quoted in the Washington 
Post as speaking out against Govern- 
ment financing of energy projects 
while Mobil has been getting and con- 
tinues to get Government funding to 
help prove the commercial viability of 
a Mobil catalyst used to convert 
methanol to high octane gasoline. 

Recently I received a letter from 
Mobil in which they claim that my 
statement “presented a completely dis- 
torted view of Mobil’s role and Mobil’s 
intentions in the areas of synfuels 
technology and synfuels projects.” 
Their letter alleges that I took out of 
context a quote from Mr. Murray. 

As I noted in my statement, the 
Washington Post had reported that 
the Mobil executive's view of Federal 
financing of synthetic fuels projects is 
as follows: 

What’s going to happen is if I have a good 
idea, I'm going to do it myself; if I have a 
lousy idea, I’m going to get the government 
to finance it so I don’t lose any money. 


My correspondent at Mobil does not 
question the accuracy of that quote, 
but does suggest that reading the 
quote in the context of the entire arti- 
cle will somehow change its meaning. I 
doubt that. 

Mr. Speaker, I request that the 
letter I received from Mobil, along 
with the complete text of the Post ar- 
ticle, be entered in the Record at the 
conclusion of this statement, so that 
the taxpayers can see if the quote was 
taken out of context, and can decide 
for themselves whether or not Mobil is 
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indeed feeding at the public trough 
while at the same time criticizing the 
Government for providing such pro- 


grams. 

Adding insult to injury, in fact, is 
the report by the Associated Press last 
week that Mobil has applied once 
again for additional financing by the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation. I am 
seeking further information about this 
latest effort by Mobil to obtain money 
from a program they say they do not 
like, and I will share that information 
with my colleagues as it becomes avail- 
able. 

Returning to the Mobil letter, there 
was apparently some misunderstand- 
ing as to the meaning of the word de- 
velop” as it applies to the Mobil cata- 
lyst, ZSM-5. As their letter points out, 
the taxpayers spent about $3 million, 
compared to Mobil’s outlay of $1 mil- 
lion, for the cost of development of a 
pilot plant to test the methanol to gas- 
oline process using the catalyst. 

In my statement, I also noted that 
the U.S. Government is spending $10 
million to help build a demonstration 
plant in West Germany. This pilot 
project in West Germany is to further 
test and prove the value of the Mobil 
process using this same catalyst. 

In both these projects, even though 
the taxpayers of our country are 
laying out more money than Mobil for 
these projects to prove the value of 
the Mobil catalyst in the processes, 
Mobil, not the Government, retains 
the rights to any patents developed. It 
is true that Mobil is required to license 
the process to others, and to pay a 
portion of the resultant royalties to 
the Government. But after those pay- 
ments have reached double the Gov- 
ernment’s costs—$20 million, with no 
interest or adjustment for inflation— 
all further royalties will go solely to 
Mobil. 

How can anyone possibly believe 
that it is proper for the Government 
to take taxpayers money and pay a 
larger share than Mobil for pilot proj- 
ects to prove the commercial value of 
a Mobil process, and then agree that 
Mobil should be allowed to retain all 
the patents, so long as they pay a por- 
tion of the royalties to the Govern- 
ment, but only until such time as 
double the Government’s investment 
has been paid, after which Mobil will 
get to keep all of the royalties? 

The Mobil letter indicates that the 
news reports of Mobil receiving almost 
$400 million from the New Zealand 
Government to build a plant there are 
a fiction, and the final contracts for 
materials and services to be provided 
by Mobil have not yet been negotiat- 
ed. I appreciate their pointing out 
these facts, and I look forward to re- 
ceiving more information of the New 
Zealand deal, since American taxpay- 
ers have been helping to fund these 
pilot projects to prove the Mobil proc- 
ess. 
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The Mobil letter would seem to 
object to the question posed in my pre- 
vious statement. Noting Mr. Murray’s 
remarks as quoted in the following 
news article, my question was based 
upon his statement and the fact that 
the Federal Government has made 
substantial investments in projects to 
prove the Mobil process, as well as en- 
tering into further commitments 
under the synthetic fuels program. I 
asked: 

So, what is Mr. Murray telling us about 
the coal-to-gasoline project involving 
Mobil’s ZSM-5 catalyst? And what is he tell- 
ing us about the government’s $25 million 
participation in a new joint venture with 
Mobil, announced last December in the 
second round of the Synfuels Program 
awards? $25 million, by the way is the larg- 
est award allowed by law. 

Could it be that Mobil has conned the 
government into investing in a turkey? Or 
have they simply decided to grab for all the 
dollars they can? 

It seems to me that this is a logical 
question. 

Apparently, Mobil does not consider 
it to be a turkey, for which I am glad, 
since the taxpayers have footed the 
bill for such a large part of the com- 
mercial demonstration costs. 

But if it is neither a turkey or a con, 
how does Mobil reconcile the state- 
ment made by their Mr. Murray with 
the company’s desire to have the Gov- 
ernment pay such a large part of the 
costs of this project? 

I believe the word “catalyst” in one 
paragraph of my previous statement 
should be changed so that the last 
three paragraphs would read: 

It takes some nerve for an oil company 
with $3.25 billion in annual profits to put 
the arm on the American public for an addi- 
tional $10 million to develop their process 
and then to mount a public relations cam- 
paign criticizing government funding of 
energy research projects. Perhaps this is the 
same kind of nerve that is required of those 
who would take risks on new ventures. 

If this is so, I recommend that Mobil take 
a dose of its own medicine. If the process is 
as good as their ads claim, and government 
support is as bad as the company claims, 
then the Mobil Oil Corporation ought to 
put its own money where its mouth is. 

It seems to me that this is a pretty clear 
case. I believe Mobil ought to either put up 
or shut up. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not really expect 
Mobil to shut up. When a major oil 
company with $3,250,000,000 in profits 
for 1980 can get the taxpayers to fund 
part of their pilot plant projects to 
prove their processes; and when that 
same oil company can run ads all 
across the country, as tax deductible 
expenditures, telling everyone how 
great their process is without mention- 
ing the fact that the taxpayers paid a 
large part of the cost of pilot plants to 
prove the process; how could anyone 
expect them to shut up? 

But neither do I believe it is proper 
for an elected representative to let 
these things occur without letting the 
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taxpayers know how their money is 
being spent. 

As long as the Government contin- 
ues to help finance projects for Mobil 
Oil Corp., whose poverty I question, 
and whose appreciation for this help 
from the taxpayer is absent from their 
ads—which not only fail to mention 
these Government payments but go so 
far as to criticize the Government pro- 
grams—and whose executives make 
statements like those in the enclosed 
Washington Post article, I do not plan 
to shut up either. 

MoBIL Or CORP., 
New York, N.Y., March 20, 1981. 
Hon. BERKLEY BEDELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BEDELL: Your remarks on 
Mobil’s activities in the field of synthetic 
fuels appearing in the February 25, 1981 
Congressional Record, are replete with seri- 
ous errors of fact. We fear you have been 
misled by unreliable information sources, so 
much so that the statement presented a 
completely distorted view of Mobil’s role 
and Mobil’s intentions in the areas of syn- 
fuels technology and synfuels projects. 

In the interest of setting the record 
straight we present the following facts: 

The remarks in question repeatedly con- 
tend Mobil has received government assist- 
ance in the development of the ZSM-5 cata- 
lyst. Mobil has never received any financial 
assistance from the government in develop- 
ing the catalyst. The catalyst was discov- 
ered, developed and is manufactured by 
Mobil, The government was not involved in 
any phase of these activities. 

Mobil commercialized the catalyst for use 
in the refining and petro-chemicals industry 
in the early 1970's. When the company dis- 
covered that ZSM-5 catalyst could be used 
to convert methanol to gasoline it spent a 
substantial amount of money on the early 
development of this process. 

In 1975, in response to government ap- 
peals for programs to improve the country's 
synfuels capabilities as early as possible, 
Mobil brought this technology to the gov- 
ernment’s attention. The government subse- 
quently shared part of the cost of develop- 
ment of the methanol to gasoline process. 
In those funding contracts between Mobil 
and the government, Mobil’s share was 
about $1 million and the government's 
share was about $3 million. Those figures 
are small when compared to the many mil- 
lions of dollars the company has spent over 
the years in additional development of the 
technology. 

With regard to the pilot project in West 
Germany, which is jointly being run by the 
U.S. Government, the German government, 
two German private companies and Mobil, 
the statement overlooks essential facts. It is 
true that the U.S. government’s share of the 
cost of this project is $10 million. What is 
totally ignored is: 

1. That, as part of the agreement, Mobil 
will license the process to others. 

2. That the contract calls for Mobil to 
repay the U.S. government twice the $10 
million (or $20 million) from future royal- 
ties we derive from licensing the process. 

3. That the cost to Mobil of supplying the 
specific catalysts to be used at the pilot 
plant is placed at $7 million, and the value 
of this Mobil contribution is acknowledged 
in the contract. 
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As for the portion of the statement deal- 
ing with the New Zealand project: 

1. It says Mobil is receiving almost $400 
million from New Zealand for building the 
facility there. The fact is New Zealand has 
not paid Mobil any funds, and the $400 mil- 
lion fee is a fiction. 

2. We have shared, on a 50-50 basis, all 
costs with the New Zealand goverment on 
all studies done to date on that project. 

3. We expect to negotiate contracts for 
materials and services which Mobil will pro- 
vide, and for which we will be paid. These 
arrangement are yet to be worked out. 

4. We, together with the New Zealand gov- 
ernment, expect to be equity shareholders 
in the construction and operation of the 
plant. 

Further, we'd like to point out that the 
quote of a Mobil executive, taken from his 
remarks reported in the February 23, 1981, 
Washington Post, was totally out of con- 
text. Using it this way makes a case that 
Mobil is grabbing for government dollars, 
while the paragraph that preceded those 
words in the Post article makes it clear that 
he was saying there is a proper—although 
limited—role for government in the develop- 
ing synfuels industry. 

Finally, with regard to the government’s 
decision to negotiate a cooperative agree- 
ment with Mobil for a coal-to-gasoline 
project, the suggestion that Mobil has 
conned the government into investing in a 
turkey is unwarranted. It is clearly recorded 
in our proposal that Mobil would be com- 
mitted to spending in excess of $45 million 
or about double the government’s maximum 
expenditure in just this early phase of that 
venture. Furthermore, Mobil will be obligat- 
ed to repay the government funding when 
the project comes on stream. This attests to 
the judgment of both the government and 
Mobil that this is a promising synfuels ven- 
ture that merits our capital commitments to 
make it move forward. 

Mr. Bedell, now that you have the correct 
facts, we feel confident that you will want 
to set the record straight, giving appropri- 
ate visibility to these clarifications by in- 
serting them in the Congressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
J. J. WISE, 


Vice President, Planning, 
Mobil Research and Development Corp. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 23, 1981] 
MOBIL SUPPORTS PROPOSAL To END SYNFUEL 
GRANTS 
(By William H. Jones) 

Mobil Corp., the nation’s second-largest 
petroleum company and a major new corpo- 
rate resident of metropolitan Washington, 
made its first presentation to local securities 
analysts last week since moving its U.S. mar- 
keting and refining headquarters to Fairfax 
County from mid-Manhattan. 

Allan Murray, president of the firm's 
worldwide marketing and refining oper- 
ations, took the occasion to express his per- 
sonal support of President Reagan's propos- 
al to eliminate federal grants to corpora- 
tions for synthetic-fuel projects. 

“The man who is going to make the 
money ought to lose it,” he told the Wash- 
ington Society of Investment Analysts. 
Murray emphasized his view that synthetic 
fuels must be developed as part of an overall 
national strategy for future energy re- 
sources. But the role of government should 
be limited to initial, pure research, he 


added. 
“I do believe, however; that it would be a 
mistake for this nation to get involved with 
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any financing when you get beyond the re- 
search stage. What's going to happen is 
if I have a good idea, I’m going to do it 
myself; if I have a lousy idea, I'm going to 
get the government to finance it so I don’t 
lose any money,” Murray told the analysts. 

Under the Reagan administration’s reor- 
dering of the budget and proposed spending 
cuts, Department of Energy synfuels grants 
would be eliminated after fiscal 1982, and 
the new Synthetic Fuels Corp, is supposed 
to emphasize development by the private 
sector instead of government for a savings 
of $2.7 billion of fiscal 1986. 

Murray said the only exception should be 
government guarantees against sudden price 
decisions by the oil-producing countries, de- 
signed to drive a synthetic fuels operation 
out of business. 

Mobil, which also owns the depressed 
Montgomery Ward retail chain, currently 
has more than 1,000 employes in the Wash- 
ington area after moving its U.S. headquar- 
ters here last year. Murray heads the do- 
mestic operation as well as the firm’s over- 
seas refining arm, from offices in New York. 

“They love it here,” Murray said of the 
new Mobil residents in metropolitan Wash- 
ington. 

In answer to a question, Murray said em- 
phatically that Mobil has no intention of 
unloading its Montgomery Ward retail 
chain, which reported a loss of $133 million 
last year. He said Ward will move to central- 
ized checkouts in some stores and close un- 
profitable units but that the retailer “is 
basically strong.” 

Ward was hurt more severely during last 
year’s recession than some other large re- 
tailers because its ratio of credit sales is 
higher, and its borrowing had more short- 
term maturies than competitors. As interest 
rates hit record levels, Ward’s profitability 
from credit operations was pinched sharply. 


THE CRISIS IN POLAND 


(Mr. DAUB asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, the world’s 
attention focuses on the tense situa- 
tion in Poland, I feel it is imperative 
for the House to address itself to this 
crisis. Recent reports indicate that 
Warsaw Pact forces in and around 
Poland are at the height of readiness, 
and maneuvers by these forces are al- 
ready 3 weeks beyond their expected 
expiration date of mid-March. Some 
informed sources feel that perhaps as 
many as 25,000 troops are involved in 
these maneuvers. 

I am therefore introducing a resolu- 
tion today expressing the sense of the 
House that the United States could 
not remain indifferent to any external 
aggression or internal repression 
against the people of Poland. This res- 
olution further states that such devel- 
opments would have serious conse- 
quences for East-West relations. 

I have consulted with the State De- 
partment on the language of this reso- 
lution, and they have stated that it is 
in line with administration policy. 


Since I feel that it is necessary to- 


demonstrate our support behind the 
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President in actions he may take to 
prevent the conduct we are concerned 
about, a provision is included to that 
effect in this resolution. 

I ask all of my distinguished col- 
leagues to join me in this resolution. 


DEMOCRATIC-CONTROLLED 
BUDGET COMMITTEE'S FIGURES 


(Mr. LATTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute end to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, President 
Reagan’s package for economic recov- 
ery has just received its first defeat in 
the House Budget Committee by a 13- 
to-17 vote, all Democrats with the ex- 
ception of Representative GRAMM 
from Texas voting against the Presi- 
dent’s package. 

I have reference to voting on the ag- 
gregate figures presented in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Instead of adopting the 
President’s figures that would put us 
on the road to economic recovery, the 
Democratic-controlled committee has 
adopted those figues presented by 
Chairman JONES. 

Why the administration’s figures 
rather than those proposed by the 
chairman? There are several reasons: 
Chairman Jones did not like OMB’s 
numbers—he did not like CBO’s, and 
he did not like the results of his own 
first two sets of assumptions. 

He sent to CBO—no, he had to send 
them a third set before he received 
the numbers he presented to us. Now, 
I personally cannot give too much cre- 
dence to his figures since they were ar- 
rived at in such a manner. I elect to go 
with OMB since they have a specific 
charter from this Congress and the 
American people to give us their best 
advice on this subject. 

We cannot forget there was an elec- 
tion last November and the people 
voted overwhelmingly for Ronald 
Reagan. Why? Because the American 
people did not like the direction in 
which their country was heading and 
they wanted a change and he prom- 
ised them a change. He did not say, 
elect me and I will give you more and 
more spending, necessitating higher 
and higher taxes, and bringing on 
higher and higher inflation. No, he 
said, I am opposed to these things and 
I will do what I can to change them. 
He promised them less Government, 
less Federal regulation and redtape, 
more dependence on the individual 
American and less dependence on Gov- 
ernment, more productivity and great- 
er competitiveness in the world mar- 
ketplace. 

After that election and even before 
his inauguration—Ronald Reagan 
started putting together a package, a 
package to accomplish what the 
people indicated they wanted from 
Government. This package has many 
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integral and vital parts—the tax part 
and the budget part being two of the 
most vital parts. Certainly, he cannot 
give this country the new direction it 
so desperately needs without these 
two parts being adopted without sig- 
nificant change. 

Does the Democrat budget proposed 
by Chairman Jones give us that 
change? Well, take a look at the num- 
bers and answer your own question. 
His aggregate spending outlays will go 
from the $632 billion provided for in 
the fiscal year 1981 resolution passed 
last November to $713.5 billion in 
fiscal year 1982. This would give us an 
increase in spending by the Federal 
Government of $133.9 billion in just 2 
years. To get some idea of the magni- 
tude of this increase, one merely needs 
to recall that the total, I repeat, total 
spending of the Federal Government 
never reached the $100 billion mark 
for 1 year until the second year of the 
Kennedy administration. Yet, spend- 
ing under the Jones proposal would in- 
crease spending over 1980 by $133.9 
billion. 

Is this the turnaround the people 
wanted and the country so desperately 
needs? I think not. The Jones proposal 
will not, admittedly reduce inflation. 
According to his own projections, in- 
flation will remain in the double-digit 
range—12 percent for 1982. I thought 
high inflation is the one thing the 
people wanted brought under control, 
the same with higher unemployment. 
His projections would give us higher 
unemployment. Why? 

The answer lies in the fact that he 
merely nibbles at the problems and 
does not take a whole bite. His spend- 
ing aggregate is up considerably over 
the President’s. There is no meaning- 
ful reversal of past policies. 

As a matter of fact in glancing at his 
budget last night, I find he is restoring 
$8.345 billion in reductions that the 
President had recommended. The bloc 
grant concept of returning many of 
these functions to the States—where 
they could be performed cheaper and 
with less redtape—has been scuttled. 

Taxes would be decreased by a net of 
only $30.5 billion and new taxes in the 
amount of $7.6 billion would be added 
to the Government take. These reduc- 
tions would not become effective until 
1982 and would be passed around in a 
manner which obviously would be to 
gain votes—as has been the case in the 
past several tax reduction bills—rather 
than to cure the ills now facing our 
rapidly fading and once very competi- 
tive economy. The Reagan tax reduc- 
tions would be for $53.9 billion ($51.3 
net) and would be directed at awaken- 
ing that sleeping giant and putting 
people back to work in the private 
sector, producing goods and services to 
add to our GNP and to increase our 
productivity. 

cannot be accomplished when 
we permit the inflationary bracket 
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creep in our tax laws and they would 
continue under the Jones proposal. 

Interest rates would remain in the 
12 percent bracket and they must 
come down if inflation is to come 
down. 

I could go on and on but in the inter- 
est of time I will not. 


EXEMPTING STATES AND CITIES 
FROM WINDFALL PROFITS TAX 


(Mr. ANDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today, with Mr. LUNGREN, 
Mr. Marsur, and Mr. RoUussELOT, a bill 
to allow the exemption of all revenues 
of all States and cities from the wind- 
fall profit tax. The legislative history 
makes it clear that this was the inten- 
tion of Congress when the tax was 
first enacted. 

Late last year, the Internal Revenue 
Service issued regulations which sub- 
ject the State of California to the tax 
on part of their oil production rev- 
enues, because of the unique type of 
net profits agreement which the State 
has with private companies to extract 
oil from public lands. 

I have been working with the city of 
Long Beach and the California State 
Lands Commission since last Novem- 
ber to find a solution to this problem. 
The text of this bill has been worked 
out by attorneys from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation, the Treasury De- 
partment, and a Washington firm 
which California hired specifically for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue of imposing 
the windfall profit tax on the States 
was debated thoroughly last year. I 
am hopeful that we can pass this bill 
quickly. In the Senate, the two Cali- 
fornia Senators have introduced iden- 
tical legislation. 


oO 1445 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous materi- 
al on House Concurrent Resolution 55, 
which was agreed to by the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED SALE OF F-15 EN- 
HANCEMENT EQUIPMENT TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House the gen- 
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tleman from New York (Mr. Kemp) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous matter on 
the subject of my special order today 
and that of Mr. BLANCHARD of Michi- 
gan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
will soon be asked to consider whether 
the United States should sell Saudi 
Arabia enhancement equipment for 
the F-15 jet fighter aircraft scheduled 
for delivery to Riyadh at the end of 
this year, and probably whether we 
should also sell the Saudis an early 
warning system—in all likelihood 
AWAC’s—to complement their capa- 
bilities. 

In conjunction with my distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan (Mr. 
BLANCHARD) I have requested this spe- 
cial order today to allow Members to 
join with me to express our concerns 
regarding this proposed sale. 

I admire and support President 
Reagan for his commitment to process 
the security of Israel and to Camp 
David and for his firm belief—which I 
share—that Israel is first and foremost 
a strategic asset of the United States. 
The Israeli people could ask for no 
more loyal friend than President 
Reagan. 

At the same time, I support the 
President’s desire to improve our rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia. The potential 
exists for our two countries to coordi- 
nate our efforts to provide for the de- 
fense of Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. It is my sincere hope that the 
United States and Saudi Arabia find 
and exploit the significant opportuni- 
ty to work together. 

Thus it is not our purpose today to 
suggest that the United States should 
ignore the legitimate defense needs of 
Saudi Arabia. It is not our purpose to 
subvert the good relations between 
our two countries. 

Rather, I want to raise some ques- 
tions, and express my reservations 
concerning the content and timing of 
this sale. 

In 1978, this country agreed to pro- 
vide Saudi Arabia 60 F-15 aircraft. I 
was opposed to that sale because I be- 
lieved that Saudi Arabia had done 
nothing to demonstrate their support 
for our American security interests. 

Congress approved the sale but only 
upon the express representation that 
the enhancement equipment now con- 
templated would not be forthcoming. 
While Saudi Arabia now claims that it 
never agreed to such a restriction, nei- 
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ther did it protest when Harold Brown 
told the Congress: 

The aircraft can carry three external fuel 
tanks, but the plane requested by Saudi 
Arabia will not be equipped with special fea- 
tures that could give it additional range. 
Specifically, the planes will not have confor- 
mal fuel tanks (fastpacks) . . . Saudi Arabia 
has not requested that the plane be outfit- 
ted with Multiple Ejection Racks (MER 
200) which would allow the plane to carry a 
substantial bomb load. The U.S. will not fur- 
nish such MERs ... Saudi Arabia has not 
requested nor do we intend to sell any other 
systems or armaments that would increase 
the range or enhance the ground attack ca- 
pability of the F-15s. (Italic supplied; letter 
to Senate Foreign Relations committee, 
May 9, 1978). 

And in testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Secre- 
tary Brown stated that the United 
States had no intention of selling the 
Saudis AWACS or Hawkeye in the 
future. (May 9, 1978.) 

Now the administration has pro- 
posed to sell conformal fuel tanks 
(CFT) to increase the range of the F- 
15. According to the Manufacturer 
(McDonnell Douglas) the addition of 
conformal fuel tanks to an F-15 flying 
an air superiority mission enhances its 
flight radius 79 percent, extends the 
F-15’s interdiction capability 93 per- 
cent, and improves its loiter capability 
65 percent when under a close air sup- 
port mission. (McDonnell Douglas Air- 
craft Co. publication, “FASTPACK 
Conformal Fuel Tanks (CFT) the 
Eagle Enhancers” April 1980, p. 7.) 

In Middle Eastern geopolitics, this 
means that an F-15 with a 1-ton bomb 
and two CFT's could take off from a 
coastal Saudi air base, a run into the 
Israeli heartland, and land at the 
Saudis’ forward airbase of Tabuk on 
the return. Alternatively, an F-15 with 
three external tanks and no bombs 
could make the same run, flying pro- 
tective cover for other Arab attack 
planes. (Richard Witkin “Israelis 
Ponder Strategic Effect of F-15’s Sale 
to Saudis” New York Times May 31, 
1978). 

While the administration has report- 
edly deferred a decision on selling 
bomb racks—multiple ejection racks or 
MER 200’s—such racks are fairly 
simple in design and easily fabricat- 
ed—as are other necessities for ground 
attack—suggesting that the Saudis 
could buy the needed equipment else- 
where to give the F-15 clear ground 
attack capability. 

The AIM-9L Sidewinder missile pro- 
posed for sale is an infrared air-to-air 
missile with all aspect capability, pro- 
viding an improved air attack versatil- 
ity over the AIM 9-P-3 missile origi- 
nally included in the sale. 

And finally, the administration has 
tentatively agreed to provide Saudi 
Arabia an airborne early warning air- 
craft system—reportedly AWACS. 

AWACS has an air refueling capabil- 
ity, and would allow radar surveillance 
of areas of 200 statute miles or more. 
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Should that AWACS be configured 
with the capacity to direct and control 
interceptor action, the added capabili- 
ty given the Saudi F-15’s would be for- 
midable. 

I must say flat out that I am mysti- 
fied why the United States would give 
the Saudis AWACS. There are already 
two AWACS in Saudi Arabia, but they 
are controlled and flown by U.S. per- 
sonnel. It seems to me that if there 
are going to be any more AWACS in 
the Middle East, they too should be 
controlled by U.S. personnel. 

It is not my purpose today to turn 
my back on Saudi Arabia. On the con- 
trary I hope that in the future the 
Saudis will join the United States in 
helping resolve those differences and 
disputes in the Middle East which 
stand in the way of peace and prosper- 
ity. 

I supported the Camp David accords 
and that basis and hoped fervently 
that Saudi Arabia and Jordan would 
have joined the process, despite mis- 
givings. Unfortunately not only did 
they reject the accords, but they at- 
tacked Mr. Sadat, they attacked Camp 
David, and joined in a declaration of 
jihad (holy war) against Israel. 

The crucial question remains: How 
does the sale of this equipment to 
Saudi Arabia fit into overall U.S. stra- 
tegic planning in the Persian Gulf? I 
am concerned, Mr. Speaker, that the 
timing and content of the proposed 
sale may overly reflect the legacy of 
the previous administration, rather 
than an integral part of a well-consid- 
She Reagan policy toward the Persian 
Gulf. 

On Friday of last week, Secretary of 
State Haig departed for a tour of the 
Middle East. One of the purposes of 
his mission is to discuss with the gov- 
ernment leaders of that region the 
strategic concerns that our nations 
share, and to lay the groundwork for 
achieving a consensus on how those 
concerns are to be defined and de- 
fended. 

I believe that two pervasive consider- 
ations must govern the development 
of the Reagan administration’s strat- 
egy regarding the Middle East and the 
Persian Gulf. 

First, Israel’s value as a strategic and 
reliable democratic asset to the United 
States and the free world, is beyond 
dispute. For this reason, our commit- 
ment to Israel’s security is resolute 
and unwavering and let me add I think 
President Reagan and his administra- 
tion will be the best friends Israel has 
ever had, 

Second, never before has the threat 
posed by the Soviet Union to the secu- 
rity of the region been so starkly ap- 
parent as now, when Soviet troops 
have occupied nearby Afghanistan, 
Soviet arms supplies enable Iraqi 
troops to wage war on Iran, Soviet 
bases have been established in Syria 
and the Horn of Africa, and Cuban 
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and East German troops provide sup- 
port for the Communist government 
of South Yemen. 

One would think that the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia would be par- 
ticularly apprehensive of these devel- 
opments. One would think that the 
Saudis would want to coordinate ef- 
forts to provide a regional defense 
against this growing threat. But to 
date, the Saudis have given no indica- 
tion that they appreciate how crucial 
it is for the security of their nation to 
work with the United States to defend 
our mutual security interests. 

We thought back in 1978 that agree- 
ing to sell the Saudis the F-15’s—the 
most sophisticated American weapon- 
ry every sold an Arab State—would 
result in a Saudi commitment to the 
security interests we hold in common. 
Instead we have seen the Saudis time 
and again act as antagonists, opposing 
rather than supporting our interests. 

The record of the recent past dis- 
closes repeated instances where Saudi 
Arabia has taken positions adverse to 
the United States. We cannot condone 
bankrolling the PLO’s terrorist activi- 
ties, such as Saudi Arabia has consist- 
ently done. We cannot allow ourselves 
to remain vulnerable to an interrup- 
tion in oil supply, despite Saudi Ara- 
bia’s opposition to our intention to 
build a strategic petroleum reserve 
and Saudi threats to reduce oil pro- 
duction as we proceed with those 
plans. We cannot be thwarted in our 
need to project American power into 
the Persian Gulf to protect the vital 
interests of the West including as nec- 
essary the establishment of American 
bases in the area, which Saudi Arabia 
has opposed. We cannot condone reso- 
lutions condemning our attempt to 
rescue our countrymen held hostage 
in Iran, such as that signed by Saudi 
Arabia in Islamabad in May of last 
year. And the cause of peace and sta- 
bility is surely not served by Saudi 
Arabia’s irrational opposition to the 
Camp David process. 

Thus it is ironic—that the Saudis 
profess to regard the United States 
willingness to sell them F-15 enhance- 
ment equipment a test of the relation- 
ship between our two countries. What 
is being tested here, our commitment 
to Saudi Arabia’s legitimate defense 
needs, or our willingness to take the 
path of least resistance? I put it to you 
that the United States may fail that 
rr if we do not insist upon reciproc- 
ty. 

Political understanding must pre- 
cede a military buildup. Supplying so- 
phisticated weaponry to the Saudis 
will not induce them to see that we 
have common security interests. On 
the contrary, we may undermine our 
own credibility if we appear to be re- 
warding the Saudis for working 
against us. 
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And let us put to rest the old refrain 
that if we do not sell them the desired 
equipment, somebody else will. 

Certainly it is possible that if we 
deny the conformal fuel tanks and ad- 
vanced missiles, the Saudis may cancel 
their order of F-15’s and purchase sub- 
stitute capabilities elsewhere. 

Which leaves us to wonder—so 
what? 

The United States is not in the busi- 
ness of arms merchandising. 

The possibility that other markets 
may exist is not a reason for granting 
a sale. If it were, we would be selling 
armaments indiscriminately to the 
highest bidder. No. If we elect to sell 
armaments to Saudi Arabia, we should 
do so because we have concluded that 
it is in America’s interest to bolster 
Saudi defenses in this manner—and 
not because we are afraid of losing the 
sale to someone else. 

A sale of sophisticated weaponry is 
fundamentally a political act, signify- 
ing that we have determined that the 
action is in furtherance of our nation- 
al security interests. That is the only 
criterion upon which this proposed 
sale should be evaluated. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
burden of proof is on Saudi Arabia to 
demonstrate why the United States 
should want to bolster Saudi military 
capability through the sale of F-15 en- 
hancement equipment. Until Saudi 
Arabia is prepared to give a clear dem- 
onstration of their commitment to 
peace and to mutual security interests, 
until we are satisfied that the arma- 
ments we supply will be dedicated to 
regional defense and not an anti-Israe- 
li offensive, we should be in no hurry 
to consummate this sale. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to yield to 
my friend from Michigan (Mr. Broom- 
FIELD), for whom I have such a high 
regard, who is such a staunch friend of 
Israel and the ranking Republican on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. He 
would like to express his thoughts at 
this moment. After that I would like 
to switch to my other friend from 
Michigan on the other side of the aisle 
(Mr. BLANCHARD). 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
for yielding. I would like to indicate 
my strong support for the gentleman’s 
remarks and also the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD), and thank them for bringing 
this matter to the floor, which is ex- 
tremely important to all of us and to 
our country as it affects the Middle 
East. 

One of the areas that disturbs me 
goes back, of course, to the previous 
administration where this equipment 
for the F-15’s was granted, or at least 
it was indicated by the Carter adminis- 
tration following the November elec- 
tion. As far as the AWACS, that was 
another decision made in December. 
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Of course, the permission has to be 
granted by Congress and those resolu- 
tions have not been forthcoming. I 
hope that in view of the sensitivity in 
the Middle East right now, and what is 
going on in Afghanistan and Poland, 
that the administration would rethink 
this situation of providing AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia. 

This really disturbed me when I 
heard this was under consideration. In 
fact, I do not believe the United States 
should sell AWACS to any country. I 
think the importance to the U.S. na- 
tional security interests are so over- 
whelming that we should retain con- 
trol for the U.S. Government. That is 
why I want to join with the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Kemp) in saying 
it would be my hope, because we are 
interested in the security and the sta- 
bility of that area, that we remain in 
the Middle East indefinitely with the 
AWACS that we have there without 
selling them to either Saudi Arabia or 
anyone else. 

So I am not going to take much 
more of my colleagues time. I do have 
an extended speech that I will put in 
the RECORD. 

Again I want to congratulate my col- 
league from New York (Mr. Kemp) and 
my colleague from Michigan (Mr. 
BLANCHARD) for bringing this impor- 
tant message and matter before the 
Congress. I would hope that this sends 
a signal to the administration that 
there are many of us sincerely con- 
cerned about this proposed sale. 

Mr. Speaker, reports persist that the 
Reagan administration plans to imple- 
ment the Carter administration’s com- 
mitment to sell the airborne warning 
and control system—AWACS—to 
Saudi Arabia. These reports concern 
me since this would be a foreign policy 
decision I would consider unwise and 
one I would oppose. 

It was only on March 6, 1981, that 
the administration announced its in- 
tention to sell the Saudi conformal 
fuel tanks and AIM-9L air-to-air mis- 
siles for their F-15 aircraft. In the 
same announcement, the administra- 
tion said it had agreed to sell to Saudi 
Arabia aerial surveillance aircraft, sub- 
ject to further determination of their 
specific requirements. It is difficult to 
believe that a careful determination of 
Saudi Arabia’s requirements has now 
been made in the short interval of 1 
month. Such a decision should only be 
the product of thorough study and ex- 
tensive consultation with Congress. 

Neither has occurred; if it had, I am 
sure the administration would not pro- 
pose a sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 
The transfer of this military equip- 
ment would destabilize the Middle 
East arms balance and threaten the 
security of Israel. It is a trarsfer 
which I feel confident that the major- 
ity of Members in both Houses would 
block. 
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The AWACS, or the E-3A aircraft, 
combines jet aircraft mobility with ad- 
vanced radar techniques to provide 
low level and long range surveillance, 
threat detection, and assessment in all 
kinds of weather and over all kinds of 
terrain. Moreover, it is a command and 
control aircraft that is capable of co- 
ordinating complex, diverse, and si- 
multaneous air operations, including 
support of tactical air missions to en- 
hance ground capabilities. The E-3A 
can remain on extended alert, launch 
on warning, and keep track of the de- 
veloping air situation, all of which in- 
creases its survivability. 

In brief, AWACS in Saudi airspace 
can take a deep look into unfriendly 
territory, detect and assess the signifi- 
cance of military movements, and 
direct an attack against them. Al- 
though territory unfriendly to Saudi 
Arabia could mean Iran or Iraq, it 
could also mean Israel, against whom 
King Khalid declared a jihad or holy 
war last January. An Israeli tank 
could not move 20 feet without the 
Saudis knowing should they obtain 
the E-3A. This detection capability in 
Arab hands would deprive the Israelis 
of any opportunity to preempt strikes 
against it by hostile neighbors. To rob 
a nation of Israel’s geographic size and 
population of the possibility of pre- 
emption would doom it to devastation. 
The greatest Israeli skill and courage 
could not overcome the numbers of ad- 
vanced Syrian, Iraqi, and other Arab 
aircraft were they directed by Saudi 
AWACS. 

Israel's qualitative military edge, 
which Secretary Haig has stated it is 
in U.S. interests to support, would 
vanish once the AWACS were in Saudi 
inventory. And no number of addition- 
al F-15 or F-16 aircraft in the Israeli 
Air Force—even on concessional 
terms—could restore this critical edge. 

U.S. interests would, in fact, best be 
served by an indefinite continuation of 
current American arrangements re- 
garding the AWACS with Saudi 
Arabia. The U.S. Air Force has de- 
ployed four E-3A aircraft to the desert 
kingdom since shortly after the out- 
break of the Iran-Iraq war. The pres- 
ence of U.S. AWACS has deterred at- 
tacks against Saudi Arabia and it has 
also provided us with an important 
surveillance and threat detection capa- 
bility in the region. Should the United 
States sell the AWACS to the Saudis, 
it is apparently not at all certain that 
the Saudis would even share the data 
output with us. Moreover, there are no 
indications that the Saudis intend to 
be at all forthcoming regarding United 
States access to Saudi military facili- 
ties or prepositioning which are impor- 
tant to assuring U.S. interests in the 
Persian Gulf. Again, the Saudis 
appear intent on defining their secu- 
rity in ways that exclude U.S. security 
concerns. 
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Therefore, I urge the administration 
to reconsider, if it has indeed already 
made a decision, the sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia. This sale runs counter 
to U.S. interests and I oppose it. 

Rather than transferring the 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia, which would 
only fuel the Mideast conflict, the 
United States should devote itself to 
promoting a just and fair peace in the 
region. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank my colleague for 
his comments and for his leadership 
over these last 25 years in foreign af- 
fairs and foreign policy. 

I am now delighted to yield such 
time as he may need at this point to 
my colleague from Michigan (Mr. 
BLANCHARD), who has a similar interest 
in this subject. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp) for his persist- 
ence on this issue and his courage at a 
difficult time in trying to portray this 
issue of the sale of auxiliary equip- 
ment and AWACS to the Saudi Arabi- 
ans. I rise to express my concern on 
this item, and most particularly, 
before I begin, to express the reasons 
why I think this is an unwise action. 

I would like to join in extending the 
offer of support for a strong biparti- 
san foreign policy to the new adminis- 
tration and to its leaders here on the 
other side of the aisle. As my col- 
leagues know, this issue relating to the 
F-15’s and AWACS is not a new issue 
really. In fact, it existed under the 
previous administration, and a number 
of us were put in the position of 
having to echo the same kinds of criti- 
cism of the previous President. 

On March 6 the Reagan administra- 
tion confirmed plans to sell Saudi 
Arabia conformal fuel tanks and ad- 
vanced Sidewinder air-to-air missiles 
for the 60 F-15 jet fighters that the 
Saudis ordered from the United States 
in 1978. In addition, reports indicate 
that the administration intends to sell 
the Saudis advanced surveillance 
AWACS aircraft in the near future. 

These proposed sales are foolish and 
ill timed for a number of reasons. 

The sale of this equipment would 
constitute a serious new escalation of 
arms into this very delicate and sensi- 
tive region of the world. 

The sale represents yet another at- 
tempt to court friendship with other 
nations through the sale of highly so- 
phisticated military weapons. 

Because of internal security prob- 
lems in Saudi Arabia, the presence of 
such sophisticated weapons in that 
country could jeopardize U.S. strategic 
interests and those of our established 
allies, if those weapons ever fell into 
the wrong hands. 

Saudi Arabia alone simply cannot 
insure its own security, regardless of 
whether they possess the F-15’s and 
this additional equipment. 
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The sale would ultimately place a 
much greater security burden on our 
oldest and staunchest ally in the 
region, the State of Israel. 

M: the sale now would repre- 
sent a reversal of the past U.S. com- 
mitment not to sell this equipment 
and would send precisely the wrong 
signal to the rest of the world about 
the credibility of past U.S. commit- 
ments. 

Let me take a moment to touch on a 
few of these points in greater depth. 

The history of the U.S. commitment 
not to sell the Saudis F-15 enhance- 
ment equipment dates back to the 
Carter administration. Back in 1978, 
when former President Carter pro- 
posed the sale of 60 F-15 jet fighters 
to Saudi Arabia, his Secretary of De- 
fense said that the Saudis would not 
be equipped with “any system or ar- 
maments that could increase the 
range or enhance the ground attack 
capability of the F-15’s.” Last fall as a 
Presidential candidate Ronald Reagan 
criticized President Carter for propos- 
ing the sale of additional F-15 equip- 
ment to the Saudis, citing the need to 
uphold past U.S. commitments. How- 
ever, 6 months later, and only 3 
months into his term in office, Presi- 
dent Reagan has reversed himself in 
proposing the sale of auxiliary fuel 
tanks and advanced Sidewinder mis- 
siles for the Saudi F-15’s. The admin- 
istration may even go a step further 
and propose that we provide the 
Saudis with advanced AWACS radar 
planes which, when used in conjunc- 
tion with enhanced F-15’s, will provide 
dramatically increased offensive capa- 
bilities to the Saudis. 

The fact is, if the administration 
hopes to demonstrate its willingness to 
stand by U.S. commitments, it should 
pay closer attention to the historical 
record. In 1978, when Congress grudg- 
ingly went along with the Carter ad- 
ministration’s request to sell the F- 
15’s to the Saudis, it did so with the 
expectation that such a sale might 
lead the Saudis to support the Camp 
David peace process. I might add that 
I opposed the sale of the F-15’s at that 
time because I was concerned that we 
were not getting any assurances from 
the Saudis of their willingness to play 
a role in the peace process. Unfortu- 
nately, in the past 2 years, we have re- 
ceived very little in return for the F- 
15’s. The Saudis have not indicated 
any willingness to play a constructive 
role in helping to support the Camp 
David accords. In fact, earlier Saudi 
Arabia led the Islamic nation in call- 
ing for a holy war against Israel, and 
they continue to provide massive 
amounts of funding for the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

Certainly we should be doing every- 
thing we can to improve our relations 
with Saudi Arabia, and encourage 
them to become more actively involved 
in the Mideast peace process. Howev- 
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er, in order to develop a healthy and 
lasting relationship with the Saudis, 
we must make it clear that such a rela- 
tionship is a two-way street. The 
Reagan administration has shown 
some indication that they favor great- 
er linkage in our foreign policy deci- 
sions. However, I am concerned that 
this latest proposal to sell equipment 
to Saudi Arabia appears to be a depar- 
ture from this policy. 

Obviously the sale of such sophisti- 
cated equipment to the Saudis will 
also pose a new and serious threat to 
our closest ally in the Middle East, the 
State of Israel. The mere presence of 
such potentially offensive equipment 
would force the Israelis to counter 
with new contingency plans that will 
require greater investments in their 
military budget at a time when mili- 
tary spending already occupies too 
large a percentage of Israel’s gross na- 
tional product. What a terrible shame 
it would be if in the name of a strong- 
er U.S. presence abroad we under- 
mined our most reliable and effective 
ally in the Middle East, the State of 
Israel. I cannot help but wonder if this 
sale would even have ‘been proposed if 
Israel had oil wells. 

Peace in the Middle East took a 
giant step forward when Israel and 
Egypt agreed to the Camp David 
accord. We must do everything we can 
to build upon the Camp David agree- 
ments by encouraging other moderate 
Arab States to get involved in the 
peace process. We must make it clear 
to states like Saudi Arabia, and per- 
haps Jordan, that we are willing to 
build meaningful alliances with them 
in return for their efforts toward 
peace in the region. However, neither 
peace in the Middle East, nor the long- 
term interest of the United States are 
served by providing Saudi Arabia with 
this highly sophisticated F-15 en- 
hancement equipment. I hope that 
President Reagan and his administra- 
tion will reconsider this proposal, and 
I urge my colleagues to step forward 
and join me in expressing opposition 
to this sale. 

Mr. KEMP. If the gentleman would 
just let me take back my time for a 
moment, I was pleased to see that Sec- 
retary of State Haig suggested in the 
New York Times the other day that 
part of the reason that he was going 
to the Middle East would be to try to 
work out with Israel an arrangement 
where the $600 million of FMS (for- 
eign military sales) would be turned 
from a sale into an outright grant, 
that he was suggesting that that 
might be a proposal. I do not think 
that we would do anything to discour- 
age that. I certainly would not look 
upon that as a concessionary loan, but 
as something that would be very much 
needed by Israel at this time, along 
with more important electronic equip- 
ment to help patrol their borders and 
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air space. Nonetheless, the Govern- 
ment has raised a real point that this 
might tip the balance, as I pointed out 
in my remarks a little bit earlier. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I think that is 
evidence of the fact this does kind of 
up the ante in the Middle East, the 
fact we feel the need to offer Israel ad- 
ditional moneys for credits for equip- 
ment. 

Mr. KEMP. That would be helpful 
though, would the gentleman not 
agree? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Absolutely help- 
ful. But I wonder whether we would 
be tendering it but for the fact that we 
are going to expand the range of the 
F-15’s, give them the additional mis- 
siles and go forward with the idea of 
AWACS. I realize that some of the ar- 
guments relate to the Soviet intrusion 
in the area, but I am afraid in reaction 
to a very real threat, the Soviet Union, 
we may be creating problems among 
not only our ally, Israel, but a poten- 
tial ally, Saudi Arabia. I say potential 
because I think there are a number of 
things that are going to have to 
happen before you and I can really say 
that the Saudis are, indeed, our allies. 

Mr. KEMP. One thing that I would 
say the Saudi Arabians would have to 
do is to stop arming the PLO to the 
extent that they are. 

I saw the other night on ABC’s show 
“20-20,” Geraldo Rivera did an hour 
long show on Soviet support, financing 
and exporting of terrorism in the 
Middle East and throughout the world 
by training the PLO and providing 
money. It was a remarkable show and 
I think it is one of the best TV docu- 
mentaries I have see in a long time in 
identifying the Soviet's role in encour- 
aging terrorism throughout the world. 
But it should also be made public that 
not only is the Soviet Union arming 
and supporting and financing the 
PLO, but so is Saudi Arabia, $150 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I was pleased to 
see the gentleman call for renunci- 
ation of their earlier declaration. As 
the gentleman meant to say, and cer- 
tainly implied, this idea of waging a 
holy war against Israel, which is what 
the Saudi Government has subscribed 
to, is not the kind of signal we want 
from someone that we hope will join 
the peace process relating to Camp 
David and Middle East stability. 

I do have a few more remarks that I 
would like to present if the gentleman 
will allow me to proceed. 

Mr. KEMP. I would be glad to. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. We have a 
number of colleagues who want to 
speak, and I would simply like to high- 
light a few items for the record here, 
because this is a very serious issue, one 
that has continued for several years. 
Again, this is not a partisan issue, but 
it is one which all of us are going to 
have to monitor very carefully. 
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The fact is that in 1978 when the 
Congress went grudgingly along with 
the Carter administration’s request to 
sell F-15’s, it did so with the expecta- 
tion that such a sale might lead to the 
Saudis supporting the Camp David ac- 
cords, and the Saudis, by the way, had 
not indicated any willingness to play a 
constructive role in the Camp David 
process. They have talked about lead- 
ing the Islamic nations into a holy 
war, and they continue, as the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. KEMP) 
pointed out, to provide massive funds 
to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. 

Obviously we should improve our re- 
lations with the Saudis, but it has to 
be a two-way street. I like the idea of 
linkage in foreign policy, and the 
Reagan administration has talked 
about this. Here is an example of 
where it ought to be employed. 

Obviously the sale of this equipment 
poses a new threat to the State of 
Israel. The mere existence of this 
equipment requires Israel to counter 
with a whole new set of contingency 
plans which are not only straining a 
very important ally, but upping the 
ante in terms of dollars and cents in 
the defense spending in the Middle 
East. 

I think it would be a terrible shame 
if in the name of a stronger U.S. pres- 
ence abroad if we undermine in any 
way our most reliable and effective 
ally in the Middle East. I cannot help 
but wonder if this would be occurring 
but for the existence of all of that oil 
in Saudi Arabia, and it concerns me 
very deeply. 

I hope that we, along with the ad- 
ministration, can do everything possi- 
ble to encourage going forward with 
the Camp David process and under- 
stand that our plan must contain the 
long-range interests for our country, 
for the Middle East, and for our dear 
friend, Israel. I sincerely hope, sincere- 
ly hope that, and I will do everything I 
can to cooperate in hoping that the 
administration will reconsider, recon- 
sider its proposal before it is too late. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank my friend from 
Michigan for his comments. I might 
add that they were right on target. 
They come from a sincere conviction 
as to this issue. 
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He is not someone who has only re- 
cently made up his mind, and I look 
forward to working with him on this 
bipartisan foreign policy that this 
Nation should have and this Congress 
should reflect. 

I might add for the record, as some- 
one who is familiar with the Reagan 
foreign policy, President Reagan has 
given strong support to Camp David. 
The one area of the recent campaign 
in which President Reagan gave sup- 
port to Mr. Carter was on the basis of 
his high marks for helping bring to- 
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gether Egypt and Israel and starting 
the process through Camp David 
toward peace in the Middle East. 

I am glad that this administration 
has been so forthright and candid in 
supporting a previous administration's 
attempt to begin a step-by-step process 
whereby the parties directly involved 
in the dispute and in that area of the 
world can work out an arrangement. 
Frankly, Camp David has been quite 
successful, particularly on the Sinai. 
We do not know how it is going to play 
itself out, but I think this Congress 
would be well advised to go along with 
the administration, or vice versa, in 
supporting Camp David. I would like 
to see that process ongoing, as I think 
my friend from Michigan would. 

Let yield to my friend from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN), whose friendship 
Iam so grateful for. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank my colleagues, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. KEMP) 
and the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BLANCHARD), for their leadership 
on this issue and for arranging this 
special order this afternoon to discuss 
the proposed sale of F-15 enchance- 
ment equipment to Saudi Arabia. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I have followed close- 
ly the events taking place in the 
Middle East. In 1978, I participated in 
the committee hearing process and 
heard with my own ears the justifica- 
tions and assurances that we provided 
to the Congress in order to gain ap- 
proval for the sale of sophisticated F- 
15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia. At that 
time I expressed my belief that there 
was little justification to provide such 
an advanced fighter-bomber. Only 
after strict assurances from the ad- 
ministration that no advance enhance- 
ment equipment would be provided did 
the Congress reluctantly agree to the 
sale. Now today, we are being asked to 
forget those assurances and provide 
that same controversial equipment. 

The United States does have a legiti- 
mate interest in helping Saudi Arabia 
maintain its security and stability. It is 
in our interest, through friendly rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia, to help keep 
the oil flowing and to influence and 
moderate other nations in the region. 
This is the very justification used in 
seeking our support for the original 
aircraft sales. But it is also true now, 
as then, that this relationship must be 
a two-way street. 

We have every right to expect that 
in return Saudi Arabia would at least 
suspend their attacks on President 
Sadat and the Camp David accords 
and encourage the various parties to 
seek a moderate solution. Instead, 
they continue their attacks. At the 
January 26, 1981, Islamic Summit 
Conference in Taif, Crown Prince 
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Fahd went so far as to urge his Islamic 
brothers to mobilize “their spiritual, 
cultural, political, and material capa- 
bilities in a true and untiring ‘jihad’ 
(Holy War) with all the lofty mean- 
ings of the Islamic concept of jihad to 
confront and repell aggression and re- 
store our holy places and usurped 
land.” I ask you, if this is their atti- 
tude 2 years after we provided the F- 
15’s, what can we expect 2 years from 
now? 

From a military standpoint, I fail to 
see how the addition of long-range 
fuel tanks and sophisticated new mis- 
siles will significantly enhance the se- 
curity of Saudi Arabia. The traditional 
threat from Iraq has been defused by 
the Iran/Iragqi war and has even given 
way to improved ties through Arab 
solidarity. Any threat from the Soviet 
Union will remain since the Saudis will 
continue to be vulnerable to their su- 
perior numbers and experience. 

On the contrary, I believe that this 
proposed sale would increase tension 
and the risk of broad-scale conflict. 
Israel could not afford to ignore such 
a potential new threat. The elimina- 
tion of this threat would undoubtedly 
become a priority item to any battle 
plan insuring Saudi participation in 
future conflicts. 

Saudi Arabia has called this pro- 
posed sale a test of our friendship. In 
order to balance this friendship with 
Israel, we have offered them some 
$600 million in new arms credits. As 
Washington Post columnist Philip 
Geyelin recently pointed out in an ar- 
ticle entitled, “A Saudi Quid for the F- 
15 Quo?”— 

And so the Mideast arms race spirals on, 
with no clear answer as to how the addition- 
al arms fit into U.S. strategic planning. 

Mr. Geyelin ends his commentary 
with the one remaining and as yet un- 
answered question: 

What has the United States so far re- 
ceived—or can reasonably expect to re- 
ceive—in return? 

Until that question is answered, I 
must express my grave reservations 
about the proposed sale of equipment 
of this nature to Saudi Arabia. 

For the information of my col- 
leagues, I would like to insert the 
entire March 27 article by Mr. Geyelin 
at this point in the RECORD: 

A SAUDI QUID FOR THE F-15 Quo? 
(By Philip Geyelin) 

To understand the dynamics of the 
Middle East arms race—and its essential 
mindlessness, as well—you have only to put 
this question to almost any defense expert, 
in or out of office: 

Why did the United States originally 
agree to sell 60 of its most sophisticated mil- 
itary aircraft, the F-15 fighter-bomber, to 
Saudi Arabia, and why is it now ready to sig- 
nificantly enhance both the range and fire- 
power of this plane by adding fuel tanks, ad- 
vanced air-to-air Sidewinder missiles and 
other support aircraft and equipment? 

5 N answer: Because the Saudis want 
them. 
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Next question: Why do the Saudis need 
this capacity to strike at targets 1,000 miles 
away? The answer, almost unanimously, is 
that they don’t. So why, once again, are we 
doing it? At this point the conversation 
comes full circle: The answer is that the 
Saudis are insisting on it. 

Strictly speaking, of course, that is only 
part of the explanation. The other part is 
that the United States, for reasons that 
make almost no sense in military terms, 
cannot bring itself to say “no” to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Now it is true that along the way, in the 
case of the F'l5s, the United States has said 
no. President Carter explicitly promised not 
to sell the fuel tanks, missiles and all the 
rest when he was fighting a close and bruis- 
ing battle with Congress for approval of the 
sale of the aircraft in 1978. Israel and the 
American Jewish community were violently 
opposed. 

And then again, when the Saudis began 
pressing for the “extras” last year, some 68 
senators expressed their opposition in a 
letter to the White House. That would have 
been more than enough to kill the sales 
under a procedure that permits either house 
of Congress 30 days to veto such transac- 
tions. Just 10 days before last November’s 
election, in what was obviously an effort to 
reassure Israeli supporters, Carter publicly 
promised “no change“ in his original com- 
mitment not to upgrade the F'l5s’ capabili- 
tles. 

One is left with the clear impression that 
the Reagan administration in now reversing 
Carter policy—that this is a partisan matter, 
reflecting the new administration's greatly 
enlarged concern for Mideast, and Persian 
Gulf, security, and consequent willingness 
to accede to Saudi demands in a way that 
the Carter administration would not. 

That is what the public record suggests. 
But the private record suggests quite the 
contrary. According to former high officials 
in a position to know, almost immediately 
after the election, the Saudis once again 
began pressing their case for the extra gear 
for the Fl5s with renewed urgency. And the 
Carter administration was ready, in the 
middle of the presidential transition, to go 
along, at least most of the way. 

Quiet overtures, in fact, were made to the 
Reagan transition team. An offer was made 
to make it a bipartisan affair, with the 
president-elect giving his tacit approval in a 
way that would have taken both the outgo- 
ing and the incoming administration off the 
political hook. 

But the Reagan camp reportedly was not 
yet ready to take the plunge, although 
there was strong support among Reagan's 
military and foreign policy advisers for up- 
grading the F15s. The Carter administration 
thereupon decided against going it alone. 

“We never did make a binding commit- 
ment to the Saudis,” says one former Carter 
official. “But the written record if pub- 
lished, would certainly imply that we were 
ready to go forward. If we had been reelect- 
ed, we would probably be doing pretty much 
what the Reagan administration is doing 
now.” 

The effect of all this is to make the Fl5s 
pretty much of a non-issue. What seemed to 
be shaping up as another battle royal, with 
Democratic Sens. Kennedy, Cranston and 
Biden leading the opposition, is likely to be 
not much of a fight. 

The Reagan administration is putting it 
about, in its dealing with American Jewish 
leaders, that it is only doing what the 
Carter administration was prepared to do. 
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The Israelis, sensing the force of that argu- 
ment and not being eager for a losing con- 
frontation with the new American adminis- 
tration, are registering only perfunctory op- 
position. 

One reason: As an offset to the supposedly 
new military capacity being conferred upon 
Saudi Arabia, Israel will receive some $600 
million in new arms credits from the United 
States. 

And so the Mideast arms race spirals on, 
with no clear answer as to how the addition- 
al arms fit into U.S. strategic planning to 
meet what the Reagan administration per- 
ceives to be an increasingly dangerous 
Soviet threat to the area. 

There are undoubted Saudi defense 
needs—for defensive weapons such as the 
far less sophisticated and more immediately 
useful F5s, which the United States has fur- 
nished Egypt. The question remains what 
use Saudi Arabia has for the hottest and 
hardest-to-handle offensive aircraft in the 
American arsenal. If it is a matter of pres- 
tige—of ingratiating a vital oil producer, one 
with a potentially constructive role to play 
in the Palestinian issue—a further question 
remains. What has the United States so far 
received—or can reasonably expect to re- 
ceive—in return? 


Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for taking the time to bring this 
before us today. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. I was particularly 
pleased that he couched them in very 
moderate terms insofar as he suggests 
that Saudi Arabia is a potential friend 
and ally and force for moderation in 
the Middle East. That was welcomed 
by this Member because I think we 
must influence foreign policy, as the 
gentleman from Michigan pointed out 
earlier, by establishing some condi- 
tions on those relationships. 

I think this administration, frankly, 
has gone a long way toward reversing 
earlier trends toward—well, I will not 
use the word “appeasement”—but in 
the show the other night on “20-20,” I 
would say to my colleagues, that was 
so remarkable by Geraldo Rivera, at 
the end of the hour-long documen- 
tary, they interviewed a young Chris- 
tian Lebanese leader who was fighting 
off, literally, genocide against Chris- 
tian communities of Lebanon. He was 
crying out to the world the fact that 
there were no Christian nations any- 
where supporting his attempts to help 
his people survive, and the only nation 
in the world that was helping the 
Christian Lebanese community was 
Israel, and how grateful he was for 
that. 

But he told the story of how, when 
the American Ambassador was mur- 
dered by the PLO in 1977 and they 
dumped his body in a garbage pail and 
this country protested, causing the 
PLO to ship the body of the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United States, we sent 
a long telegram of thanks for his coop- 
eration to Yasser Arafat. This young 
Christian Lebanese leader said that is 
not complacency, that is an act of 
complicity. I agree. 
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I hope within the space of the next 
few days to put the whole script of 
that “20-20” show into the RECORD to 
bring to the attention of our col- 
leagues, I would say to my friend from 
Michigan, that remarkable show. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If the gentleman 
would yield, I saw that same show and 
was so moved, as you were. 

I do want to mention one thing re- 
garding the new President. I think his 
offer of friendship and support to 
Israel should be well received by all of 
us because Israel is a democratic ally 
that has proven to be effective in the 
Middle East, in a very unstable part of 
the world. But I would not want to let 
my silence equate my feelings about 
Mr. Kemp’s support of Israel with Mr. 
Reagan’s. 

You, sir, have a track record on this 
issue which is proven as reliable and 
strong support for Israel. President 
Reagan has a number of statements. 
He has yet to prove himself on this 
point. I think that should be pointed 
out because I found, in looking at the 
statements of our new President, that 
they look very much like those of the 
previous President, and like him, he 
did not have a track record here 
either. They were Governors. 

Mr. KEMP. I want to reclaim my 
time for a moment because the gentle- 
man is going to have an hour, and if 
he wants to, he can establish his con- 
cerns about what this administration 
is going to do or not going to do in the 
Middle East or with regard to Israel. 

It is my belief that, as I said earlier 
in my remarks, that this President and 
this administration will turn out to be 
very good friends of Israel. I talked to 
the President about this personally, 
and I do not now want to get into a 
debate over what may or may not 
happen. It is my belief that President 
Reagan should be taken on his own 
word, and he has a pretty good record 
of carrying out his campaign promises. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I will yield to my chair- 
man. I served on the Defense Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations under my 
good friend from New York (Mr. Ap- 
DABBO) and it is a pleasure to be in a 
position to yield to someone for whom 
I have such high regard and respect. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Thank you very 
much. The feeling is mutual. We do 
miss you on Defense Appropriations. 
We may disagree, but we disagree with 
total friendship. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Kemp) and the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) for bringing this matter to the 
floor and to the public’s attention. I 
think it is very important. It has been 
lost in the news media by the budget 
cuts and the other debates and the 
near tragedy of last week. 

I was one among many here in the 
House who opposed the original sale 
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of the F-15 because we knew this was 
just a foot in the door for a greater 
arms buildup and a possible arms race, 
as we see it. 

We commend and support the Presi- 
dent’s move for greater military aid to 
Israel. But again, that is only a small 
part. This is a more serious thing be- 
cause, again, the F-15 as presently 
configured is a good defensive weapon, 
as the gentleman, having served on 
the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, knows. 

But with the enhancement of the 
additional weaponry and the tanks, it 
becomes a great offensive weapon. The 
enemies of Saudi Arabia are not that 
far. The only one they will now be 
able to reach will be Israel. The 
present configuration gives them suffi- 
cient defense against their closest en- 
emies. 

So I commend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp) again, and the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) for bringing this to our atten- 
tion. I do hope he will carry the mes- 
sage of this House—and I know he has 
the confidence in the administration— 
of the importance and the feelings of 
many of us in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to voice my disap- 
proval of the proposed sale of addi- 
tional F-15 equipment to Saudi Arabia 
and AWACS, and express my deepest 
concern for the safety and welfare of 
the State of Israel, due to the Reagan 
administration proposal of March 6, in 
which it announced it intended to sell 
Saudi Arabia certain accessory equip- 
ment for the F-15 air superiority 
fighter aircraft which it had pur- 
chased in 1978 from the United States. 
My concern for the well-being of Israel 
is heightened because I fear that the 
related equipment—conformal fuel 
tanks to extend the range and flying 
time of the aircraft, and the AIM-9L 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles, highly 
accurate and far more lethal then pre- 
viously sold to Saudi Arabia—could se- 
riously jeopardize the safety and peace 
of Israel. For the present Saudi’s F- 
15’s are sufficient for its defense. It is 
a decision by the administration that 
can only lead to an arms race, an arms 
race which would only result in need- 
less instability in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that 
the current political situation in the 
region precludes any such deals at this 
time. I also firmly believe the future 
repercussions of this sale will be most 
damaging to the economy and security 
of Israel and that President Reagan 
should adhere to the Carter adminis- 
tration’s assurances to Israel that it 
“would not sell other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range 
or enhance the ground attack capabili- 
ty of the F-15.” 

It is clear to us present today that 
the intent of the sale, to provide Saudi 
Arabia with better defensive weapons, 
may be totally different from the pos- 
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sible effect if those weapons are sud- 
denly used in an offensive display, se- 
riously undermining the sanctity of 
Israel, and I respectfully urge Presi- 
dent Reagan to seriously reconsider 
his proposal and urge my colleagues 
not to approve the sale. 

One of my greatest fears is an arms 
race developing in the Middle East. 
Israel is in no position economically to 
enter into a situation in which it will 
be forced to purchase more and more 
military equipment to counter similar 
purchases by Saudi Arabia. An arms 
race will mean less security and con- 
tribute to an already crucial situation 
in Israel. It is a race that it cannot 
possibly win, and one in which Saudi 
Arabia would be most happy to enter. 

Some have made the argument in 
favor of the sale that the United 
States must sell the equipment to 
enable the Saudi’s to protect their oil 
resources from internal or external 
threat. That argument disturbs and 
angers me because it is obvious that 
the new weapons will have no discern- 
ible effect against the greatest threat 
to their resources—the Soviet Union— 
and it is foolhardy, judging from past 
experiences with Iran, to think that 
sophisticated weapons could possibly 
prevent the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. 

It is obvious that the administration 
lives in the fantasy of past mistakes in 
international affairs in which it was 
assumed that one could apply military 
solutions to political problems. There 
is no one who can guarantee what 
type of government, pro- United 
States, anti-United States, or violently 
opposed to Israel, will be in control of 
those weapons 1 year or 5 years from 
now, nor is there anyone who can say 
with full assurance that current ties to 
the United States for military security 
will continue tomorrow or next year, 
or prevent Saudi Arabia from attack- 
ing Israel. 

It seems like only yesterday that we 
gathered at the White House to watch 
the historic signing of the monumen- 
tal Camp David accords. As we 
watched that sunny day, ourselves wit- 
nessing history, we all felt that this 
agreement would be the cornerstone 
of a lasting peace in the Middle East. 

It seems those who approve of the 
sale have very short memories, for the 
Saudi’s have yet to endorse that agree- 
ment or the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
treaty. Rather than working to en- 
courage stability in the region, a sta- 
bility which would benefit everyone, 
and working closely with its neighbors 
to adhere to the agreements, Saudi 
Arabia has done just the opposite, 
joining radical Arab States in de- 
nouncing the accords and breaking re- 
lations with Egypt. I do not under- 
stand the logic in assuming such a 
nation would not in any way be com- 
pelled to attack Israel, perceived 
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threat or not. It is a chance that at 
the present time, under the current 
military and political situation, cannot 
be allowed to take place. 

Mr. Speaker, respected colleagues, I 
urge you again to study the future 
ramifications of such a sale. Study 
before you make your decision to vote 
yes or no to the sale as to what the 
past has shown us about past internal 
instability in the Middle East and how 
it has affected our Nation. We have 
arrived at a situation where less is 
better and more—whether it be planes, 
missiles, or fuel tanks—can only serve 
to undermine a peace many have 
worked so hard for. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate my friend’s 
statement. I would say I think it is be- 
cause of the concern registered in the 
Congress on both sides of the Capitol 
that the bomb racks were not placed 
on those F-15’s. If you put bomb racks 
on there, with Sidewinder missiles and 
the new fuel tanks, you would have 
had a potent offensive attack weapon 
that could be used to reignite war in 
the Middle East. 

So I think it is wise that some of us 
are raising these issues. I know it will 
be taken in the right spirit down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

I yield to my friend from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to oppose 
the planned sale of AIM-9L air-to-air 
missiles and fuel and sensor tactical 
(FAST) packs to Saudi Arabia for the 
60 F-15’s they purchased from us in 
1978. In addition, the proposal to sell 
some AWACS radar observation 
planes to this Arab nation is of greater 
concern to me. These sales are alarm- 
ing because they undermine the secu- 
rity of Israel, our strongest and most 
dependable ally in the unstable region 
of the Middle East. 

Some of my colleagues may be of the 
opinion that Saudi Arabia would never 
use these sophisticated weapons 
against Israel. But I ask them: How 
can we trust a nation that has not ac- 
cepted the peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel, has financed the terrorist 
Palestine Liberation Organization, has 
led a financial boycott of Egypt, op- 
poses use of the Suez Canal by Israeli 
ships, and has called for a holy war to 
be waged against the State of Israel? 

All of these recent actions of Saudi 
Arabia aside, there exists the possibil- 
ity in the future, given their instabil- 
ity, of a takeover by radical forces 
from within or outside the country. 
Then look where the offensive F-15’s 
and the AWACS would be. Violent en- 
emies of Israel could use the AWACS 
to detect any troop and plane move- 
ments of the Israeli army from hun- 
dreds of miles away. Obviously, this 
enhances the Saudi offensive capabili- 
ty, and with F-15’s, they could attack 
quickly and efficiently the condensed 
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Israeli population. Needless to say, the 
reason the Saudis could travel the 
long distances to their targets in Israel 
would be the fuel tanks we are plan- 
ning to sell them now. 

Certainly we could even things up by 
selling more advanced equipment to 
the Israelis. But they already spend an 
extremely large portion of their 
budget on defense, and their triple- 
digit inflation could not likely survive 
increased spending in this regard. How 
can we possibly expect Israel to keep 
pace with the oil-rich Saudis in buying 
military weapons from the United 
State or any other nation? It is a race 
the Israelis cannot win. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
additional reasons why we should not 
sell this equipment to Saudi Arabia. 
For one, it shows that the United 
States is willing to forgo past commit- 
ments when an Arab oil country 
threatens to reevaluate our relation- 
ship with them. What future promises 
or treaties will we go back on if one of 
our supposed moderate allies in the 
Middle East talks of reducing their oil 
supply to our country? Second, the 
word of the United States obviously 
suffers with such an occurrence. Who 
will believe any commitments we make 
in the future with other nations? Very 
few, I would think. 

One can also ask whether this equip- 
ment will really help the Saudis 
defend themselves against aggressors 
when it is their offensive capability 
that is so drastically increased. How 
will the sales affect any future peace 
negotiations in the Middle East, and 
finally, what benefits will the United 
States receive from this in its relations 
with a Saudi Arabian Government 
that has often joined forces with other 
countries to fight Israel, and calls now 
for a holy war against the Israelis? 

Mr. Speaker, the United States 
cannot sell this sophisticated weapon- 
ry to such a government. It will result 
in our ally Israel being placed in a 
dangerous security position, and could 
also upset the fragile Middle East 
peace process that is vitally important 
to all nations of the world. 


o 1530 


Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
wish to compliment my friend from 
New York (Mr. Kemp) and also the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) on the enlightened articulation 
on this very important subject which I 
have heard here in the House this 
afternoon. 

Many Americans have voiced skepti- 
cism about the proposed sale of the 
AWACS and offensive weaponry to 
Saudi Arabia for use with F-15 fighter 
bombers. 
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They are wary of the vague assur- 
ances by the Saudis that they will 
hold down the price of oil—and help in 
the quest for peace in the Middle 
East—in return for sale of American 
weaponry. 

These promises have remained un- 
fulfilled in the past. But I am willing 
once more to give the Saudis an oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate American assist- 
ance by playing a positive role in that 
troubled area of the world. 

I am willing to accept that assurance 
because I believe the overriding 
American security interests at stake 
make it necessary to do so. 

The fact that I do not plan to 
oppose the sale at this time does not 
signal an abandonment of my un- 
equivocal support of Israel. That 
democratic nation, in addition to being 
our moral partner, also is an impor- 
tant strategic asset to the United 
States in the Middle East, particularly 
if the United States is to counter the 
escalating Soviet threat there. 

I look forward to the time when 
Saudi Arabia becomes a true force for 
peace and there is no need to continue 
this tragic scramble for the increasing- 
ly powerful instruments of war. 

It is my hope that the sale of this 
weaponry may help bring that day 
closer. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
with deep concern and grave questions 
about the proposed arms sale to Saudi 
Arabia of Sidewinder missiles and con- 
formal fuel tanks, as well as AWACS 
(airborne warning and control sys- 
tems). 

Is the Soviet threat to Saudi Arabia 
enough justification to conduct busi- 
ness that is in direct violation of assur- 
ances to Congress and to Israel? As 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kemp) pointed out when the original 
F-15 sale was proposed, the United 
States gave assurances that no offen- 
sive add-on equipment would be sold 
to Saudi Arabia. 

Is the sale going to affect the stag- 
gering price of Saudi oil? How could it 
lead to moderation of oil prices that 
have risen from $12 a barrel in 1978 to 
$37 a barrel in 1981? 

We must bear in mind the open 
hatred harbored by the Saudi Govern- 
ment for President Anwar Sadat and 
his work toward an Arab-Israeli peace 
treaty. Saudi leaders have called for a 
jihad, or holy war against Israel. In 
the past 32 years, three of the four 
wars Saudi Arabia has been involved 
in were against the Israelis. 

The Saudis have been, and continue 
to be, a major opponent of the Camp 
David accords. 

In light of all this, I ask, Are we jus- 
tified in selling our missiles and fuel 
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tanks and warning systems to this 
country? 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to yield 
to my friend from Florida (Mr. 
LEHMAN). 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Michigan for arrang- 
ing this very important public state- 
ment for this most unfortunate situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly oppose the 
proposed sale of offensive enhance- 
ments for the F-15 fighters sold to 
Saudi Arabia in 1978. I am even more 
vehemently opposed to the sale of air- 
borne warning and control radar 
planes (AWACS) to a nation that, 
first, does not need this weaponry for 
its defense and, second, does its 
utmost to oppose our peace efforts in 
the Middle East. 

It is incredulous to me that the new 
administration would consider provid- 
ing weaponry that could prove devas- 
tating to Israel, without the slightest 
assurance from the Saudis that these 
arms would not be used offensively 
toward Israel. The lack of assurance 
from the Saudis implies that these 
arms would, in time of conflict, pre- 
vent Israel from adequately providing 
for its defense. 

Two years ago, the sale of F-15’s was 
approved by Congress on the assur- 
ance that the Saudis would not ac- 
quire these offensive accessories and 
that the Saudis would be a force for 
moderation in the Middle East. In- 
stead, the Saudis have led the rejec- 
tionist states in calling for a jihad 
against Israel, and have continued to 
be the major financier of the PLO. 

Supplying the F-15 enhancements 
and AWACS would not only be a 
mockery of the administration’s ex- 
pressed intention to combat terrorism, 
but would reward the Saudis for op- 
posing the Camp David peace treaty. 
Without insisting on a quid pro quo, 
the perception of a weak United States 
is inevitable. A coherent overall 
Middle East policy would help us 
resist the sense of appeasement that is 
associated with this sale. Certainly, 
the expectation of maintaining the 
flow of oil at a moderate price has not 
come about in the past. 

Having air-to-air missiles and confor- 
mal fuel tanks for the F-15’s will not 
stabilize Saudi Arabia. Nor will 
AWACS eliminate the internal threat 
to the Saudi regime. Furthermore, we 
may again find ourselves with neither 
the friends nor the weapons that were 
to protect our own national interests. 

When Israel becomes militarily vul- 
nerable, the Soviet threat to the Per- 
sian Gulf will be strengthened. Reality 
dictates that both Israel and the 
Saudis have a common interest to 
combat Soviet expansionism in the 
region. The Saudis will realize this 
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only when its best interests will be 
served by doing so, and I believe that 
the United States must play a major 
role in promoting that recognition. 

No offer of increased military aid to 
Israel can adequately reduce the 
threat that AWACS in the immediate 
region can pose to Israel’s security. 
These radar planes can detect high- 
flying objects within a 35-mile radius 
and low-flying objects within a 250- 
mile radius. They can differentiate 
among 600 targets, analyze the data, 
and relay commands to ground forces 
and other aircraft. The range and so- 
phistication of the radar would seri- 
ously threaten the Israeli Air Force by 
monitoring Israeli defenses, and would 
severely diminish or eliminate the 
strategy of preemptive strikes. 

Upon notification of either of these 
sales by the Department of Defense, I 
will work toward the passage of a reso- 
lution of disapproval to stop these 
sales that would only result in the fur- 
ther destabilization of this vulnerable 
part of the world. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I have to attend an emergency 
budget session, and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BLANCHARD) is 
going to take over the time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan so that he will then have an op- 
portunity to make sure that Mr. Cour- 
TER, Mr. DENARDIs, and Mr. EMERSON 
have a chance to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kemp) has expired. 


ADDITIONAL ARMS SALES TO 
SAUDI ARABIA OPPOSED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. MAVROULES). 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, let 
me thank the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BLANCHARD) and also com- 
mend the gentleman and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) for 
their vision and foresight in putting 
together this very important special 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to express my op- 
position to the possible sale of addi- 
tional weapons to Saudi Arabia. As ex- 
pressed by one policy analyst, such a 
sale represents a litmus test of Ameri- 
can-Saudi relations. 

How many times have we heard that 
before? 

At least in this instance, the pro- 
posed sale of additional weapons to 
the Government of Saudi Arabia does 
not make sense. If the Congress is 
going to have any say in this matter, it 
should be an emphatic, no. 

It is ironic, but while we debate gun 
control and violence in the United 
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States, we are simultaneously promot- 
ing an arms shipment contrary to our 
efforts to promote peace and stability 
in the Middle East—an effort made 
more difficult these days by the events 
in Lebanon. 

If indeed arms sales to Saudi Arabia 
are a litmus test of American support 
and good intentions, then surely we 
have already passed that test. Since 
1976, the United States has sold more 
military equipment to Saudi Arabia 
than to any other non-NATO country. 
The total is more than $22 billion in 
weapons. In 1980, their purchases of 
our military equipment and construc- 
tion amounted to about $5 billion. 

Where the Saudi Government needs 
assistance for purely defensive pur- 
poses, we have offered our hand and 
our equipment. However, with the F- 
15 already in their inventory, we have 
given the Saudis more than just a de- 
fensive weapon. 

At the time of the 1978 F-15 sale, 
the Congress was assured, by then De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown, that 
additional components giving the F- 
15’s_ greater offensive capabilities, 
would not be sold to Saudi Arabia. 

A letter went to the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator John Sparkman, pledging 
that— 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any systems or armaments 
that would increase the range or enhance 
the ground attack capability of the F-15. 


Equipped with extra fuel tanks, and 
the Sidewinder air-to-air missile, as 
has been proposed, these F-15’s would 
be capable of an offensive thrust any- 
where in the Middle East. 

While I do not question the integrity 
of the leaders of Saudi Arabia, should 
war break out in the region there 
would be intensive pressure from 
other Arab Nations upon the Saudis to 
use these weapons. In such a provoca- 
tive environment, the ability of the 
United States to exercise any control 
over the use of these weapons would 
be limited at best. 

Also discussed as part of the arms 
sale is the E-3A AWACS advance 
warning and control system aircraft. 
The AWACS represents our most so- 
phisticated electronic equipment and 
radars. Its look-down radars represent 
the most advanced form of the state of 
the art and the security of this sophis- 
ticated equipment should be a con- 
cern. 

Mr. Speaker—is history repeating 
itself with an American President pro- 
posing to sell a Middle-East nation so- 
phisticated military technology? 

When the F-14’s were sold to Iran in 
the early 1970’s, the Congress was as- 
sured that the technology of these air- 
craft would be secure. Yet, one of the 
first consequences of the Islamic revo- 
lution was a compromising in F-14 se- 
curity. There is evidence that Soviet 
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agents were able to obtain the highly 
classified F-14 manuals containing the 
most sensitive details of F-14 oper- 
ations capability. 

While we all support stability for 
the present Saudi Government, we 
have learned from Iran that we cannot 
assume anything. And so, I must lean 
on the side of caution in any discus- 
sion on the transfer of our country’s 
most sensitive military technology. 

To quote the report of some Middle 
East experts “the strains caused by ac- 
celerated industrialization, accompa- 
nied by liberalization of the kingdom’s 
social or political institutions, may 
provoke a violent reaction” against the 
present Government. 

Further, there is concern that: 

Many sectors of Saudi society, from reli- 
gious ascetics to those with rising expecta- 
tions about the benefits of oil wealth, may 
end up increasingly dissatisfied with an 
uneven development program that goes too 
far and simultaneously not far enough. 

As with Iran, a very conspicuous ar- 
senal of Western arms may create a re- 
sentment within Saudi Arabia which 
will prove to be destabilizing for the 
regime. 

All of us in this Congress want to see 
peace in the Middle East. And, all of 
us want good relations with Saudi 
Arabia. The Saudis supply 17 percent 
of the world’s oil production, and I do 
not question the need of the United 
States to provide reasonable assistance 
to that Government. 

However, the new round of arms 
sales is in no one’s interest. The as- 
sumption that if we sell them weap- 
ons, they will sell us oil is based on a 
simplistic understanding of the region, 
its economy, and its needs. 

For these reasons, the military sales 
does not make sense, and accordingly 
our response in Congress must be to 
reject the sales in the strongest possi- 
ble terms. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his eloquent observations 
and his participation. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
COURTER). 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that it is very important that the 
Congress take a long, hard look at the 
proposed sale of AWACS aircraft and 
additional AIM 9-L Sidewinder mis- 
siles and fast pack fuel tanks for Saudi 
Arabia’s air force. 

Several questions come to mind. 
Why do the Saudis need the AWACS 
aircraft? This airborne warning and 
control system aircraft is already on 
station in Saudi Arabia under U.S. Air 
Force Auspices. Of course, the security 
of Saudi Arabia is of major impor- 
tance to us, but I feel that this aircraft 
can be put to its most beneficial use by 
remaining under American control 
while guarding the skies over Saudi 
Arabia. This aircraft is too valuable to 
be placed in the arsenals of nations 
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outside of NATO and our own. The 
fact that the Saudis want them is not 
strong enough justification. We have 
and will continue to demonstrate our 
friendship for the Royal Kingdom, but 
this must be compatible with our na- 
tional security. While AWACS is not 
an offensive aircraft per se, it is a 
tempting target for saboteurs. I am 
not convinced that the Saudi Govern- 
ment could give assurances of the 
planes safety. It must be remembered 
that we almost sold these aircraft to 
Iran. Had we done so, almost assuredly 
that system (AWACS) would have 
been compromised. With regard to the 
add-ons to the F-15’s, former Secre- 
tary of Defense Brown gave Congress 
written assurances that the F-15’s 
Saudi Arabia sought would be strictly 
for defensive purposes. While I ap- 
plaud the administration’s decision 
not to include additional bomb racks, I 
am concerned about the new fuel 
tanks that will give the Saudis en- 
hanced range for their aircraft: Range 
that could take their aircraft well into 
striking distance of Israel. The AIM 9- 
L Sidewinder missiles, for air-to-air 
combat, will give the Saudis an en- 
hanced potential against the air forces 
of states in the region. 

To threaten Israel with these sys- 
tems makes no sense, for it is Israel 
who is our most important strategic 
asset in that region. Oil may be expen- 
sive but true friendship is priceless. 
When we threaten Israel’s security we 
ultimately threaten our own. Mr. 
Speaker, we cannot and should not ac- 
commodate the Saudis for the sake of 
their fragile pride and vanity. Saudi 
Arabia’s best bet is to permit the 
United States the full extent of its op- 
tions in that area, including greater 
access to Saudi facilities, for our 
mutual benefit. Second, the Saudis 
must eventually come to realize that it 
is the Soviet Union, not Israel, that 
threatens her security. Israel could be 
a great friend of the Saudis, if the 
Saudis would only let this happen. It 
is a shame that Saudi Arabia has 
chosen to tarnish its name, by associ- 
ation and direct support of the terror- 
ist PLO, rather than take a construc- 
tive role in the peace process. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. FRANK). 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I com- 
mend him for his initiative, because I 
think it is essential that we make clear 
today and in relation to the opposition 
that exists in this House and in the 
country, to a further explosion of the 
arms race in the Mideast. 

The administration is making a very 
grave error in a number of ways. First, 
they are proposing to send to Saudi 
Arabia some of the most sophisticated 
offensive weaponry that exists in the 
world today. They send it in a manner 
that makes Israel one of the few clear 
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likely targets. That in and of itself 
touches off an arms race which is 
hardly in the economic interests of 
Israel or other countries in the region. 
It undermines the very stability the 
administration says it wants to pro- 
mote. We are trying through our di- 
plomacy to persuade the forces in the 
region that have been at swords’ 
points with each other to make the 
kind of statement that can only come 
in an atmosphere of mutual good 
faith. 
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When we armed the Saudis, despite 
the fact they have sworn and continue 
to swear hostility to the state of Israel 
and most recently hosted a conference 
where a “jihad” was called for, that 
was exactly what we ought not to have 
been doing, if we want to try to force 
an atmosphere in which negotiations 
can take place. 

It is a very grave error for us to be at 
this point injecting these arms. It is a 
particular error because the sale of 
this offensive weaponry goes directly 
counter to the solemn promises made 
by the American Government and 
made by the U.S. Congress and the 
promises made on the part of the ex- 
ecutive branch to Israel. Having the 
American commitment not to sell of- 
fensive weapons to Saudi Arabia so 
blatantly disregarded is hardly condu- 
cive to permitting the kind of attitude 
toward Israel that we would like to see 
in future negotiations. We are endan- 
gering the security and peace in the 
Middle East by this move. 

We have the statement that the 
Government of Saudi Arabia is to be 
rewarded by its moderation, but in 
this instance the moderation is entire- 
ly on the part of the State of Israel. 
The degree of moderation on the part 
of Saudi Arabia is changed not one 
whit, not at all. 

We have been told that they contrib- 
ute to the process of the peace negoti- 
ations. They have obstructed those ne- 
gotiations to whatever extent they 
could. They have shown no modera- 
tion whatsoever with respect to the 
Middle East. 

It was earlier suggested that Israel 
should be grateful to the administra- 
tion and grateful to the Secretary of 
State. Perhaps we should all be grate- 
ful that he went to the Middle East 
and did not declare himself in line for 
accession to the Saudi Arabian throne. 
Certainly there is no precedent in this 
that offers any security to the State of 
Israel. 

The fact is that Israel finds itself 
vis-a-vis Saudi Arabia in a state of hos- 
tility and belligerence through no 
fault of Israel’s. In contradiction to 
solemn promises made by the Ameri- 
can Government, we now hear that 
our Government proposes to sell to 
the Saudis, Israel’s enemies by their 
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own declaration, this degree of weap- 
onry. It is a very grave error. It under- 
mines the peace and security of the 
Middle East, and I very much hope 
that the administration will change its 
mind and cancel the sale of the 
AWAC's and the air-to-air-missiles, the 
sale of the tanks, the Sidewinder mis- 
siles, and all those elements that will 
simply further escalate an already un- 
acceptable level of tension in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. FRANK). 

Let me indicate, in response to the 
question of escalation and the whole 
idea of being an arms merchant to the 
world, something that we have been 
concerned about for quite some time, 
that it is aggravated by the fact that 
the people who make the F-15’s have 
actually promoted them in brochures, 
like they were promoting Calvin Klein 
blue jeans, to governments around the 
world who might like the offensive ca- 
pability and power of such sophisticat- 
ed weaponry. 

At this point I would like to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
DENARDIS). 

Mr. DENARDIS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
discuss the decision to enhance the of- 
fensive capability of the Saudi fleet of 
American-made F-15’s, I believe we 
should consider two general principles 
of politics and policy which are in- 
volved here. One is the principle that 
decisions ought to be reflective of na- 
tional policy, and hopefully that 
policy is clear, rational, and consistent. 
The second principle is that we ought 
to maintain the ability to distinguish 
levels of friendship among our friends. 

It is clearly the national policy of 
the United States to support the secu- 
rity of Israel, which is seen as an inte- 
gral part of our own national security. 
It is a policy which has the enthusias- 
tic support of a great majority of 
Americans. The problem with enhanc- 
ing Saudi F-15’s with an offensive ca- 
pability and the problem with selling 
that country a sophisticated and effec- 
tive early-warning radar plane is that 
no one can offer acceptable assurances 
that the equipment will not end up in 
a future Arab-Israeli war. 

We know that Saudi Arabia has par- 
ticipated in past wars against Israel, 
and we know how sensitive Saudi 
Arabia is to pressures from the Arab 
world to gang up on Israel. 

It would be wrong for the United 
States to expose the Saudis to the in- 
evitable pressure they would experi- 
ence to turn their sophisticated equip- 
ment on Israel should a war break out. 
The policy of supporting Israel’s secu- 
rity is of a far higher order than 
trying to make friends of the Saudis, 
in this Member’s opinion. The policy 
of higher precedence must affect deci- 
sions, and this is not the case with the 
proposed sale of this new equipment. 
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The second principle of politics in- 
volved here, Mr. Speaker, is the clear 
and precise ability to rank and rate 
one’s friends in the international 
arena. We need to employ a kind of 
thermometer so we can record the 
degree of friendship and make deci- 
sions when we have to choose among 
alleged friends. 

The United States should have the 
best working relationship we possibly 
can have with Saudi Arabia. After all, 
we are mindful of the fact that they 
sell us huge quantities of oil and they 
spend vast amounts of dollars earned 
on those sales on American goods and 
services. Thousands of Americans are 
currently working in Saudi Arabia on 
that country’s massive development 
and industrialization program. 

However, in a letter to President 
Reagan which was signed by a number 
of freshmen Members of the House, 
we commented on the fact that a re- 
luctant Congress in 1978 was con- 
vinced that the original sale of F-15’s 
was going to lead to Saudi concessions 
in areas vital to U.S. security and in- 
terests. We then proceeded to suggest 
that the record contained no evidence 
of such concessions, and I quote from 
the letters: 

The United States has a right to insist, in 
its own national interest, that Saudi Arabia 
assume an anti-Soviet leadership role in the 
Middle East, drop its threats to reduce oil 
production, support the Camp David agree- 
ment, abandon its hostility toward Egypt, 
cease aiding the PLO, and curb its call for a 
holy war against Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, we should limit the 
sale of the best equipment we have for 
our best friends, and we should not be 
ashamed to demand signs of friend- 
ship from those who come to purchase 
sophisticated weapons. 

These, then, are two basic reasons I 
oppose the offensive enhancement of 
the Saudi military. 

I would sum up by saying that the 
two basic reasons I oppose the offen- 
sive enhancement of the Saudi mili- 
tary are, as stated, that both under 
the present Government of Saudi 
Arabia, and certainly under an Islamic 
revolutionary government, should 
something like that occur in the 
future, this enhancement of their of- 
fensive capability must be viewed as a 
threat to Israel’s security and in turn 
to our own security, and second, Saudi 
Arabia’s grades on the friendship test 
have not been sufficiently high to war- 
rant sophisticated U.S. weaponry. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. DeNarpis) for his concern 
and his participation. 

Mr. Speaker, I might inquire, how 
much time do I have left? 

The S pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) has 43 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. WYDEN). 
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Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak out against the sale of 
sophisticated offensive weaponry to 
Saudi Arabia for the F-15 fighter 
plane. 

To sell Saudi Arabia advanced mili- 
tary equipment at this time would be a 
breach of our commitment to Israel. 
Even more important, to inject ad- 
vanced arms into Saudi Arabia would 
further destabilize an already ex- 
tremely volatile region. 

In 1978 when the original deal to sell 
the Government of Saudi Arabia 62 
F-15’s was completed, Congress was 
given specific written assurances that 
Saudi Arabia would not be supplied 
with sophisticated offensive weaponry 
for these planes. At that time we also 
assured the Government of Israel that 
these planes would be merely for de- 
fensive purposes. The AIM-9L Side- 
winder missile and the FAST pack are 
state of the art offensive weapons. To 
sell these weapons to Saudi Arabia 
would not only violate specific written 
commitments to Congress, but also 
would bring into question the credibil- 
ity of our Government’s conduct of 
foreign policy toward all nations. 

Clearly, our very integrity is at 
stake. Just as seriously, going abroad 
will further destabilize a region that 
thirsts for stability. 

As events have shown, we must 
worry about the fate of the people of 
the Persian Gulf as a whole. The Gov- 
ernment of Saudi Arabia is not threat- 
ened by any external factors. Afghani- 
stan lies 1,000 miles away. The Gov- 
ernment of Saudi Arabia is well 
enough armed to defend itself against 
an attack by the only neighboring 
Soviet-bloc state—South Yemen. 

The real threat to Saudi Arabia is 
internal instability. The better ap- 
proach to helping Saudi Arabia deal 
with the instability of its own govern- 
ment is to counsel domestic reforms, 
and to provide social and economic aid 
if needed. They do not need greater 
and greater amounts of military aid. 

The lesson we learned in Iran should 
teach us what not to do. In the 1970’s 
we injected vast amounts of military 
equipment into Iran hoping that we 
could create a strong American for- 
tress in the center of the volatile Per- 
sian Gulf. The Iranian revolution 
showed us that military aid does not 
solve a country’s internal problems. 

We must not allow the misguided 
fears of the present administration to 
cause another debacle for American 
foreign policy like that which occurred 
in Iran. 

The question we face today is 
whether more arms—sophisticated, of- 
fensive weapons—will speed peace and 
stability in the Middle East. I think 
not. 

As a country we must work for peace 
in this valuable area rather than 
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building up the number of weapons 
which already exist. 

Selling these weapons also violates a 
commitment. That further diminishes 
U.S. integrity among friend and foe 
alike, and makes it more difficult for 
America to play a constructive role in 
global affairs; a role that speaks for 
peace, not contributes to destruction, 
distrust, and hate. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan, for yielding, and I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished gentlemen from New 
York (Mr. Kemp), and from Michigan 
(Mr. BLANCHARD). 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to express reser- 
vation about the administration’s pro- 
posed sale of additional arms to Saudi 
Arabia. I want to be certain, before 
the sale goes forward, that we are pro- 
ceeding within the context of a coher- 
ent Middle East policy. 

I shall leave to those more schooled 
in the fine nuances of foreign policy 
the details of how we achieve greater 
stability in the Middle East, but I 
would propose two broad guidelines: 
First, we have every right to expect 
greater responsibility on the part of 
the Saudis. Now, this might take the 
form of more restraint in the pricing 
of Saudi oil, but it should most as- 
suredly take the form of having them 
stop bankrolling that pernicious ter- 
rorist organization, the PLO. 

Second, and most importantly, our 
historic commitment to the security of 
our staunch ally, Israel, must not be 
diluted. Accordingly, I will be watch- 
ing very closely over the next few 
weeks to see the administration’s 
spokesmen conclusively demonstrate 
the clear need for this sale, consistent 
with our overall policy in the Middle 
East and that the security of Israel 
will not be impaired by this transac- 
tion. 

Finally, I find disquieting the re- 
ports that the Saudis are making this 
sale the litmus test of true friend- 
ship” for Saudi Arabia by the United 
States. Craven responses to veiled 
threats must never become the hall- 
mark of our foreign policy. With these 
considerations in mind, I shall listen 
with great interest as the administra- 
tion makes its case. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Emerson) for his participation. 

Mr FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I too, would like to join with my 
colleague and associate myself with 
the remarks of my good friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
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CHARD), as well as my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
KEMP). 

I would state, Mr. Speaker, that 
when we examine the President’s pro- 
posal to sell the F-15’s and the air-to- 
air missiles to Saudi Arabia, this Con- 
gress must ask the basic question: At 
what cost to America? 

While the sale of sophisticated mili- 
tary hardware may boost our defense 
manufacturers and may even lower 
our export deficits, I believe there are 
hidden expenses in this proposed arms 
sale that force us to the question: At 
what cost to America? 

In the face of a crippling American 
vulnerability because of our dependen- 
cy on foreign oil, the President has 
presented Congress with an economic 
plan which proposes to eliminate the 
initiatives to spur this Nation’s energy 
self-sufficiency by cutting mass transit 
funds, scrapping the solar energy re- 
search, and eliminating synthetic 
fuels. And at what cost to America? 
Are we not even more at the mercy of 
the OPEC nations? 

The administration says that $3 bil- 
lion is too much money to fill the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserves. This reserve 
today holds 118 million barrels of oil. 
If the Saudis alone decide to embargo 
their oil shipments to the United 
States, the present reserve would only 
last 40 days. 

At what cost to America are we 
abandoning our independent energy 
supplies? There is little doubt that the 
Saudis are valuable allies. They face 
increasing internal problems in their 
society and are threatened by turmoil 
and conflict throughout the neighbor- 
ing region. 
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But is the sale of some of our coun- 
try’s most sophisticated military hard- 
ware really going to help boost the in- 
ternal security of Saudi Arabia as is 
the American administration’s claim? 
The President asked us to forgo our 
most important recent foreign policy 
achievement in peace, and at what 
cost to America? At the cost of escalat- 
ing the arms race in a sensitive region 
of the world. At the cost of abandon- 
ing the Camp David framework. At 
the cost of asking the Israelis to spend 
even more money on defense when 
their inflation rate stands now at ap- 
proximately 130 percent. 

The President even asked us to give 
up some of the power and prestige of 
this country that we can wield in the 
name of peace. At what cost to Amer- 
ica does the Reagan administration 
fail to demand Saudi’s recognition of 
the Camp David accords in exchange 
for our arms? Have we forgotten less 
than 1 month ago prominent Saudi 
leaders renewed their call for a holy 
war to wipe out Israel from the face of 
the Earth? 

Here, as in El Salvador, we are pre- 
sented with the Reagan administra- 
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tion’s approach to conflict resolution— 
the military answer. Here, as in El Sal- 
vador, we are presented with serious 
issues which demand more than a mili- 
tary response. At what cost to America 
does the administration propose to 
offset the sale of these weapons to the 
Saudis with $600 million of military 
credits to the Israelis? 

Is this country ready to abandon our 
national energy policy, to give up our 
responsibility as peacemakers, and to 
adopt a role as armed merchants to 
the world? I say, Mr. Speaker, the cost 
to America is too high to permit this 
proposed arms sale to go through. I 
recommend that this Congress reject 
the sale of this offensive weaponry to 
the Saudis and request the President 
to return with a package designed to 
meet the defensive needs of the Saudi 
people. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his remarks 
on this subject. 

I now yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FOGLIETTA). 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for yielding. I 
also thank the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BLANCHARD) and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) for 
bringing this matter before this body 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, any action by the 
United States affecting the Middle 
East must be examined in light of our 
paramount objectives in that region, 
that is, insuring the survival of our 
ally, the State of Israel, and protecting 
the steady flow of oil from the Persian 
Gulf. 

Now that the Camp David accord 
has given us hope for a negotiated set- 
tlement and a lasting peace in the 
Arab/Israeli conflict, we must be par- 
ticularly careful not to undermine the 
perilously delicate balance of power. I 
firmly believe that the Reagan admin- 
istration’s proposed sale of AIM-9L 
air-to-air missiles, fuel and sensor tac- 
tical packs, and the airborne warning 
and control system to Saudi Arabia 
presents a real and imminent danger 
to the stability of the region by pro- 
viding the Saudis with offensive capa- 
bilities vis-a-vis Israel. 

Saudi Arabia has been urging us to 
provide these systems in order to bol- 
ster their defense against possible 
Soviet aggression and to provide tangi- 
ble evidence of our friendship. The 
Carter administration stated categori- 
cally that any direct Soviet military 
action in the Persian Gulf region 
would be met with the mobilization of 
American Forces and an immediate re- 
sponse to the endangerment of our in- 
creasingly vital energy sources, hence, 
the creation of the Rapid Deployment 
Force. I think my colleagues would 
agree that the Reagan administration 
is at least as committed to the protec- 
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tion of our interests in this area and 
this fact should be proof enough of 
our friendship and assure the Saudis 
of our defense of their security in the 
face of a possible Soviet threat. 

The Reagan administration has also 
declared its fundamental commitment 
to the safety of the State of Israel. 
The Israelis have already requested 
additional military aid in the form of 
15 F-15 fighters to respond to the in- 
crement in Saudi offensive capability 
resulting from this proposed arms 
deal. 

If we go though with the Saudi arms 
Sale we will surely be obliged to 
comply with this request to bring our 
ally Israel into parity. Such an unnec- 
essary escalation of an already tense 
situation would be unwise and I 
strongly oppose it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his participation. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like to yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WEtss). 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend at the outset our two distin- 
guished colleagues, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BLANCHARD) and 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kemp) for providing us with the op- 
portunity of addressing this very criti- 
cal and important issue. I also want to 
associate myself fully with the very 
learned and eloquent statement made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Mavrovu tes). I think that, indeed, 
all of the statements made by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle have so 
well and so eloquently set forth the 
factual opposition to the proposed sale 
of these enhancement materials and 
equipment to the Saudis, and I do not 
want to take the time of the House at 
this point to repeat those arguments. I 
share those arguments fully. 

What I do want to address very 
briefly is the question of the adminis- 
tration’s judgment in this matter, and 
I raise the issue advisedly. Our good 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kemp) stated earlier that he has 
no question in his mind but that 
Ronald Reagan, the President of the 
United States, is the best friend that 
the State of Israel and the Israelis 
could have. I believe that. I share that 
sentiment fully. 

The question that I have is the same 
question that I had during the prior 
administration. There was never any 
question in my mind but that Presi- 
dent Carter was wholeheartedly sup- 
portive of the State of Israel, its 
people, and its survival. However, even 
though he was one of the architects of 
the Camp David accords, there were 
times—and the sale of the F-15’s to 
Saudi Arabia in 1978 was one of those 
occasions—when his judgment and the 
judgment of that administration were 
seriously in question and, indeed, were 
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criticized by Members on both sides in 
this House. 

I think that such an occasion pre- 
sents itself at this time in regard to 
the Reagan administration, and I 
think that the Members again on both 
sides of the House raised this issue. 

Those who participated in this 
debate have served not only the 
Nation well, but I think are serving 
the President and the administration 
well, because I think there was a great 
danger in their being persuaded that 
whatever you decide to do is right and 
is sound simply because you have 
made it. I think that the President 
and his advisers may find themselves 
in that situation now. 

Of course, I think it is important to 
remember that Israel's very survival 
lies and depends upon the American 
people, the United States, and its 
President making sound judgments. I 
think that this administration is in 
the process of making a terribly wrong 
decision if its goes through with the 
proposal to sell this enhancement 
equipment to the Saudis. I would hope 
that the administration would note 
well that its friends and, indeed, its 
supporters on that side of the aisle, 
many of them, have raised the most 
important questions about this propos- 
al. 


I would hope that for all of the good 
and factual reasons, as well as for the 
credibility of the administration itself, 
that it will review and rethink its posi- 
tion and decide that in the best inter- 
ests of the United States and the best 
interests of the entire region in the 
Middle East that the soundest thing to 
do is not to go through with this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan in the well (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) for providing me with this op- 
portunity. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. DORGAN). 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, want to commend the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD) and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp) for providing a 
forum to discuss this very important 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker, the airborne warning 
and control system E-3A aircraft is 
the most advanced airborne intelli- 
gence equipment of its type in the 
world. From an altitude of 30,000 feet, 
this system can detect up to 600 tar- 
gets from a distance of 250 miles. It 
can direct sophisticated fighter planes 
to their targets, and do a number of 
other things which not long ago would 
have been considered miraculous. 

The AWAC is our system. We devel- 
oped it, we paid for it, and we are 
using it in the defense of our Nation 
and of our allies. we have entrusted 
this system to no one besides NATO. 
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Now, the administration is consider- 
ing the sale of these aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia, along with F-15 enhancement 
systems. 

Saudi Arabia is a country in a trou- 
bled part of the world. How would this 
military equipment be used? By 
whom? Against whom? Who would 
gain access to the operating and repair 
manuals which can compromise the se- 
crecy of this technology? 

We do not know. 

Nor do we know the impact another 
infusion of American arms would have 
on internal factions within Saudi 
Arabia, or on the relations between 
the Arab States and our Israeli allies. 

We do know that Saudi Arabia has 
opposed the Camp David accords. We 
do know that the Saudis have called 
for a holy war against Israel. We 
might assume that the presence of 
AWACS and enhanced F-15’s in the 
Saudi arsenal could increase pressures 
on that country to become involved in 
any confrontation between other Arab 
States and Israel. 

Not long ago we were told that sales 
of sophisticated American weaponry 
to the Shah of Iran was no cause for 
concern. We learned otherwise. 

I urge the President to think again 
before embarking down this road. It is 
not clear how this arms sale would 
contribute to peace. It is clear how it 
might contribute to war. 

It is not clear what we might gain. It 
is very clear what we might regret. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his participation. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as she may consume to the gentlewom- 
an from New Jersey (Mrs. RouKEMA). 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in opposition to a proposed arms 
sale agreement between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia. If imple- 
mented, the agreement would provide 
the Saudis with sophisticated offen- 
sive weaponry for their F-15’s in ex- 
change for $600 million in new arms 
credits for Israel. In addition, the ad- 
ministration is contemplating the sale 
of Airborne Warning and Control Sys- 
tems—AWACS, for short—to Saudi 
Arabia in return for rumored Saudi 
participation in a regional defense 
concept with the United States in the 
Persian Gulf. 

All of us in the Congress must be 
deeply concerned about the escalation 
of the arms race in the Middle East— 
an arms race that could ultimately 
defeat the very cause of peace that we 
are pursuing. What logic is there to 
arming Arab allies before they have 
made concessions on major issues, 
rather than after such concessions 
have occurred? Even agreement on the 
reported regional defense, if true, 
would not justify the proposed arms 
sale in light of recent history. 

There are those who have argued 
that the sale of offensive armaments— 
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the F-15’s and AWACS—would be a 
show of good faith and would lead to 
major Saudi concessions on Middle 
East issues. History shows that this is 
not likely to occur. While President 
Carter, in his message to Congress in 
1978, said that the F-15 sale would ad- 
vance the cause of moderation and 
cement the ties between Saudi Arabia 
and the United States, this has clearly 
not occurred in the last 3 years. The 
spirit of the 1978 agreement, approved 
by a reluctant Congress, has not been 
met. 

The historical record of our rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia on matters 
pertaining to arms sales and diplomat- 
ic concessions is not encouraging to 
our prospects for success, Their gov- 
ernment remains adamently opposed 
to the Camp David peace process. In 
addition, they continue to provide a 
major portion of the financial backing 
for the PLO and its terrorist activities. 
As recently as January 1981, Saudi 
Arabia called for a holy war against 
Israel at the Islamic conference. Is 
this the policy of moderation that we 
hoped for in 1978? Clearly, the answer 
is “No.” And that is why the spectre of 
American-made F-15’s pointing toward 
Israel from Saudi airbases is directly 
threatening and unacceptable. 

There are those who have argued 
that the sale of armaments, in con- 
junction with additional arms credits 
to Israel, would keep the balance of 
power in the Middle East in Israel’s 
favor. Thus, they contend, the arms 
sale would not pose a direct threat to 
Israel’s survival. Once again, we must 
ask ourselves about the logic of such 
reasoning. How can we justify adding 
new offensive capabilities to a govern- 
ment that has become more unstable 
since 1978? The goal of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal is to meet the Soviet 
threat in the Middle East. But at what 
price? 

A well-reasoned editorial in this 
morning’s New York Times notes the 
problems that the Secretary of State 
is facing. It says: 

A few honest words from the Saudis 
would certainly improve the Reagan admin- 
istration’s case for the proposed arms sales, 
Mr. Haig's explanations so far have been ex- 
tremely vague * * *, The fact is that he, too, 
is eager to give the Saudis almost anything 
they want—missiles and fuel tankers to 
extend the reach of the promised F-15 
fighters and now the AWACS electronic sur- 
veillance aircraft that can spy over the 
entire region. He wants Congress to approve 
these sales for the bonds they may create 
with the Saudi military and for the basing 
rights that may evolve for American Forces. 

Congress has the obligation, Mr. 
Speaker, to insist on ironclad agree- 
ments before the fact. We need not 
and should not accept some vague 
future concessions. We are still wait- 
ing for the moderate Saudis to take 
the lead in pressing for Arab negotia- 
tion with Israel—a fundamental goal 
of the Camp David peace process. We 
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are still waiting for them to stop fi- 
nancing the PLO and denouncing 
Israel. We look for a larger role by the 
Saudis in pressing for Middle East sta- 
bility. I sincerely hope that we shall 
now see some of these changes. But— 
in view of the past—let us be realistic 
about the present. 


D 1615 


Mr. BLANCHARD. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her participation in this 
special order. 

I now would like to yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. CARMAN). 

Mr. CARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
associate my remarks with the previ- 
ous speakers who have expressed ap- 
prehension concerning the proposed 
sale of arms to Saudi Arabia. 

In a region such as the Middle East 
where we face a frightening degree of 
instability there seems to be little jus- 
tification to provide the Saudi Arabian 
Government with new offensive capa- 
bilities, 

It is furthermore essential that U.S. 
policy take cognizance of the signifi- 
cance of a strong and secure Israel. 
Our commitment to the Israelis 
should recognize that Israel is a strong 
block in the defense of the United 
States. 

It is evident the sale of these pro- 
posed weapons could prove to be a 
hazardous addition to an already in- 
flamed situation. It is comparable to 
pouring gasoline on a combustible ma- 
terial. 

In this light, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial 
published in the Tuesday, April 7, 
1981 edition of the New York Times: 

DRIVE A BARGAIN WITH THE SAUDIS 

By persuading President Sadat to let a 
thousand American troops join a peacekeep- 
ing force in the Sinai Peninsula, Secretary 
of State Haig has assured the survival of 
the Camp David accords and reaffirmed 
American sponsorship of the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian entente. Thus he reaches Saudi Arabia 
this morning as a protector of Israel as well 
as a suitor for oil. It is time to insist that 
the Saudis end their scornful treatment of 
Camp David as part of a wider diplomatic 
bargain that justifies their purchase of ever 
more sophisticated American weapons. 

The Saudis contend that their growing 
economic and military ties to the United 
States represent only an anti-Soviet align- 
ment. But in making their air force depend- 
ent upon American supplies and training, 
they are in fact contributing to American 
influence in the region and thus to the secu- 
rity of Egypt and Israel. The sooner they 
own up to that reality, and drop even the 
pretense of a “holy war” against Israel, the 
smoother will be their American connection. 
It is hard to believe that the Saudis’ diplo- 
matic doubletalk still fools any Palestinians 
thus protecting the House of Saud against 
subversion or revolt. Indeed, if the Saudi 
monarchy cannot survive open accommoda- 
tion with Israel, it is hardly a safe deposi- 
tory for all that dangerous hardware. 

A few honest words from the Saudis 
would certainly improve the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s case for the proposed arms sales. 
Mr. Haig’s explanations so far have been ex- 
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tremely vague. His expressed regard for 
President Carter’s committments“ would 
be touching if he had not enthusiastically 
kicked over so many other diplomatic 
traces. 

The fact is that he, too, is eager to give 
the Saudis almost anything they want—mis- 
siles and fuel tanks to extend the reach of 
the promised F-15 fighters and now the 
Awacs electronic surveillance aircraft that 
can spy over the entire region. He wants 
Congress to approve these sales for the 
bonds they may create with the Saudi mili- 
tary and for the basing rights that may 
evolve for American forces. 

What Congress should also want in return 
is a Saudi diplomacy that legitimizes Arab 
negotiation with Israel. The Saudis should 
be encouraged to continue to mediate re- 
gional disputes, as in their defense of 
Jordan against Syria last year. They have a 
role in the effort to restore effective govern- 
ment in Lebanon. And they need to contrib- 
ute more to international aid programs that 
help poor nations struggling to pay for oil. 

The Israelis resent the buildup of Saudi 
power, but not because they cannot defend 
against it. What frightens them most is the 
Western rush to appease the Saudis’ oil 
wealth. An Israel afraid of diplomatic isola- 
tion will not in the end negotiate generously 
with even the most moderate Arabs. If Mr. 
Haig aims to contain Soviet influence in the 
Middle East, he needs allies who will at 
least speak to each other. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GREEN). 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly concerned over the request by 
Saudi Arabia for additional hardware 
for its F-15 fighter planes and value 
this opportunity to join my House col- 
leagues in this special order. 

I remind my colleagues that when 
the Congress approved the F-15 sale 
in 1978 it was with the assurance, from 
then Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown, that no additional sales would 
be made to the Saudis which would 
improve the attack capability of these 
aircraft. As one of the strong oppo- 
nents of this sale, I had great difficul- 
ty believing that additional requests 
would not be made. 

Indeed, the legitimacy of these fears 
was demonstrated last year when the 
Carter administration indicated its in- 
terest in granting additional sales. 
Today we have reached a very disturb- 
ing point because the administration 
has publicly announced its willingness 
to go ahead with selling the additional 
hardware. This decision becomes all 
the more alarming when viewed in 
light of recent press reports of tenta- 
tive plans also to sell the Saudis five 
AWACS electronic surveillance planes 
and seven KC-135 aerial tankers. 

I believe that this proposed arms 
deal would give the Saudis a very dan- 
gerous one-two punch ability that 
threatens Israel’s security. The pro- 
posed sale of fuel pods, advanced mis- 
siles and other equipment for the 
Saudi F-15’s would substantially in- 
crease the offensive capability of these 
planes. Beyond the obvious danger of 
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equipping them with missiles, the ad- 
ditional equipment would extend the 
range of the F-15’s such that the 
Saudis could attack Israel from any 
point in Saudi Arabia. 

The AWACS would give them the 
most advanced detection and com- 
mand aircraft in the world. This plane 
is capable of isolating defense forces 
with its powerful range and sophisti- 
cated computerized techniques. The 
New York Times last Friday, April 3, 
carried the more ominous news that 
the Saudis might be allowed to keep 
four AWACS now operating there as a 
result of the Iraqi conflict until deliv- 
ery of five such planes could be made 
in 1985. 

The proposed sale of the F-15 hard- 
ware is particularly distressing in light 
of the recent history of congressional 
concern over this matter. I certainly 
acknowledge that the new administra- 
tion has the prerogative to review and 
alter policies of the previous adminis- 
tration. However, given that Congress 
approved the initial sale of the F-15’s 
only after strong assurances that they 
would not be equipped offensively, a 
strong presumption must rest with re- 
jecting any additional sales. Alteration 
of this policy would only be justified if 
international conditions had changed 
to a sufficient degree to alter previous 
practices. I do not believe these 
changes have occurred. 

I also do not believe that there are 
any compelling arguments which justi- 
fy creating such an unstable condition 
for Israel, our most reliable ally in the 
Middle East. There has been great 
concern over Soviet expansionism in 
the Persian Gulf area. I am also great- 
ly concerned by these developments. 
However, I do not believe that addi- 
tional military sales to the Saudis will 
end these Soviet efforts. In this very 
volatile region the equipped F-15 and 
AWACS would greatly alter the re- 
gional balance of power. However, 
these sales would not significantly 
reduce any Soviet threat. If the Sovi- 
ets make the decision to go beyond Af- 
ghanistan, these F-15’s and AWACS, 
in the entire scope of the world mili- 
tary balance, would serve as only a 
minimal deterrent. 

What could provide a powerful de- 
terrent and have a very positive effect 
on the region as a whole, would be a 
change in policies by the Saudi Gov- 
ernment to aid the peace effort. Cur- 
rently this Government has shown no 
inclination to back away from its sup- 
port of the PLO, an organization com- 
mitted to the destruction of Israel, 
and the Saudis continue to oppose the 
peace efforts undertaken as a result of 
the Camp David Accords. If we are 
even considering the sale of these pow- 
erful weapons to this country, then a 
definitive change in policy seems to be 
the minimum that we should expect. 
The Saudis refusal to make these con- 
cessions means that we are selling of- 
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fensive weapons to a country which is 
not our friend and is threatening the 
survival of our ally Israel. An addition- 
al consideration is what this sale 
means for the economy of Israel. The 
administration has also announced 
that we will sell Israel $600 million of 
additional weaponry. This to me is a 
clear acknowledgment of the addition- 
al demands the Saudi sale will place 
on Israel's defense system. It is impor- 
tant to note that 40 percent of Israel’s 
budget is already spent on defense and 
further escalation of these demands 
will only further strain Israel’s econo- 
my. To risk this, without clear and sig- 
nificant concessions on the part of the 
Saudis, cannot be tolerated. 

One month ago, I expressed my 
grave concerns over the proposal on 
the sale of F-15’s in a letter to Secre- 
tary Haig. At that time, I expressed 
the hope that on his trip to the 
Middle East, now underway, the Secre- 
tary would receive some assurance 
from the Saudis of a change in policy 
toward the Camp David peace process. 
The text of the letter is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY; I am writing to ex- 
press my grave concern over the State De- 
partment’s recently announced decision to 
supply Saudi Arabia with additional mili- 
tary hardware for the U.S.-made F-15 fight- 
er planes. As you may know, since coming to 
Congress in 1978, I have publicly voiced my 
opposition to providing the Saudis with any 
such advanced military capability, and 
strongly opposed the original sale of the 
planes. When the Carter Administration in- 
dicated it was considering the sale of this 
additional hardware last June, I was among 
the first Members of Congress to voice my 
objections on the House Floor. I know that 
my strong concerns reflect firmly held be- 
liefs of many of my constituents about the 
peril of this course of action. 

You are no doubt aware of the commit- 
ment made in 1978 to the Congress by the 
Carter Administration when the decision to 
sell the planes was made. Former Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown publicly promised 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that a further attack capability for the F- 
15s would not be requested and the U.S. had 
no intentions of providing it. On the basis of 
that commitment, the Congress did not dis- 
approve the sale. While this promise was 
made by the Democratic Administration, 
and you have every right to review such a 
commitment, I do not believe that a Con- 
gressional action involving an issue of this 
magnitude can be lightly overlooked. That 
promise was made primarily because of the 
threat perceived by many in Congress which 
an additional attack capability could have 
on the security of the State of Israel. Con- 
gressional concerns quite rightly were fo- 
cused on the potential use of these planes 
against Israel by Saudi Arabia, and the fact 
that any additional hardware which in- 
creased the planes’ attack capability would 
seriously affect Israel's security interests. 
Thus, the recent determination to provide 
air-to-air missiles and extra fuel tanks— 
which has the effect of increasing the possi- 
bility of an attack on Israel—thus goes di- 
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gress. 

In this regard I am aware that the De- 
partment has also announced a proposed 
$600 million in additional arms sales credits 
to Israel, presumably so that the Israelis’ 
fears about enhancing the Saudi attack ca- 
pability might be assuaged. In so doing, it 
appears that the Administration is acknowl- 
edging that the sale of this hardware does 
bring further security problems for Israel. 
It is not possible for me to judge at this 
time whether the additional funds will 
prove to be sufficient to the Israelis for 
making whatever security adjustments they 
will feel are necessary to meet this new esca- 
lation and whether their currently strained 
economy can handle the additional debt 
such a proposal brings. What this does show 
however, is that we are now undertaking an 
action that could have the effect of further 
escalating the arms race in this volatile part 
of the world. I am also concerned that one 
result of this sale will be an adverse effect 
on the negotiations for a Middle East peace 
that have been ongoing under the Camp 
David Accords. 

Another strong concern about this policy 
is that we are supposedly doing this to show 
the Saudis that we regard them as our 
friends and that we are wiling to pass a test 
of friendship by acceding to their request. 
Certainly, the ever present spectre of their 
oil reserves confronts us at every turn. How- 
ever, I think we can legitimately raise the 
question of how good a friend they are to 
the U.S. by seeking from them some sign 
that they are willing to pursue actively a 
policy of peace in the Middle East to help 
stabilize the volatile situation there. To date 
there has been no evidence that the Saudis 
have ceased to support those groups desir- 
ous of destroying the State of Israel 
through terrorism, or that they see as a le- 
gitimate use of their power the strenghten- 
ing of the peace process which Camp David 
has begun. I would hope that you might re- 
ceive some sign from the Saudi government 
in your forthcoming trip to the Middle East 
that they will actively change their current 
stance on these matters. 

Finally, I would ask you to clarify for me 
whether the Department is also contemplat- 
ing pressure on our allies to follow the same 
course of providing military aid to Saudi 
Arabia. There have been press reports in 
recent months, for example, that the U.S. 
would welcome the sale of battle tanks and 
other weapons systems which the Saudis 
are seeking from West Germany. I view 
with alarm the prospect of an escalating 
arms supply race in the Middle East, and do 
not believe that it is in U.S. interests active- 
ly to urge our allies to undertake such a 
course. 

Mr. Secretary, I am firmly committed to 
the maintenance of traditional U.S. policy 
which recognizes the justifiable concerns of 
the state of Israel, our most reliable ally in 
the Middle East. I believe that this is the 
most effective way to assure U.S. security 
interests in this part of the world, and hope 
that our future Middle East policies will re- 
flect a similar concern. 

Sincerely, 
BILL GREEN, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe these deci- 
sions are escalating the tensions and 
the arms race in the Middle East. This 
sale would take unwarranted risks 
with the security of Israel and would 
only lead to further instability in this 
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volatile region. The Saudis did not de- 
serve to get these planes in 1978, and 
there certainly is no rationale for fur- 
ther equipping them in 1981. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. LEWIS). 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding and I rise to 
express a very strong support for our 
most important ally in the Middle 
East, the country of Israel. I personal- 
ly believe that the issue before us 
today may very well raise throughout 
the Middle East the credibility of our 
country. 

If we have a friend in the Middle 
East, that consistent friend is Israel. It 
seems to me it is about time we began 
to establish a new pattern in the world 
of consistency where our friends know 
that we can be relied upon. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have 5 leg- 
islative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ANDERSON). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am opposed to the possible sale of 
advanced military equipment to Saudi 
Arabia. Though Saudi Arabia is a 
long-standing friend of the United 


States, and ardently anti-Communist, 
I do not believe that this proposed sale 
constitutes the proper approach to 
solving our regional problems. In addi- 
tion to the fact that the sales will 
prove destabilizing in a region of great 


tension, a change of government 
might result in the seizure and use of 
the equipment contrary to our inter- 
ests. Present U.S. capabilities, linked 
with improved access and basing in 
the region, provides the best means of 
countering possible increased threats. 
DESTABILIZING 

The offer is destabilizing because 
the equipment is unnecessary. Saudi 
Arabia does not require the degree of 
protection afforded by the elements of 
the proposed sale. The Saudis have 
neither the population nor the techno- 
logical base to absorb such advanced 
equipment. Further, the capability 
gained may well encourage other 
neighboring states to acquire more so- 
phisticated aircraft to counter the 
Saudis and thereby fuel an arms race 
that would only serve to increase al- 
ready high tension in the region. Addi- 
tionally, the question of Israel’s secu- 
rity comes to mind. One nation in the 
region has proved itself a tried and 
true ally of the United States—Israel. 
It is this modern day Sparta which 
serves as a bulwark against Soviet en- 
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croachment and Communist subver- 
sion in the region. Supply of such 
equipment as the airborne warning 
and control systems (AWACS), even if 
not as well equipped as those aircraft 
used by the United States and NATO, 
and even if restricted from operating 
near Israel, constitutes an erosion of 
Israel’s superiority. Actions by the 
previous administration made in the 
name of some ill-defined greater good 
have already seriously jeopardized 
U.S. global interests. Reversal of the 
U.S. position with regard to Taiwan is 
but one example. Can we afford to 
weaken an asset of such unique pro- 
portions as Israel? Most emphatically, 
no. 
CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT 

Who can forget Iran and the ascent 
of the Ayatollah Khomeini? Consider- 
ing the demographics of Saudi Arabia 
and anticipating the impact of in- 
creased exposure to Western educa- 
tion, a revolt against the monarchy is 
not beyond the realm of possibility. 
Should the Arabian Peninsula’s only 
kingdom fall to a radical regime pursu- 
ing policies opposed to our interests, 
what would become of the advanced 
and sensitive equipment provided to 
the present government? In Iran, the 
Soviets were able to compromise U.S. 
supplied electronics, missiles, and F-14 
aircraft. Soviet access to U.S. equip- 
ment used in Saudi AWACS and F-15 
aircraft would give them additional re- 
search and development advantage. 
What value is there in providing ad- 
vanced equipment in a situation where 
its compromise will only harm our 
long-range interests and capabilities? 

U.S. PRESENCE IS BEST DEFENSE 

U.S. capabilities linked with in- 
creased access to bases in the Arabian 
peninsula provide the best approach 
to address Saudi Arabia’s regional se- 
curity problems. Existing intelligence 
capabilities allow us to monitor the sit- 
uation and provide necessary assist- 
ance. Increased U.S. presence, in the 
form of base access or rights in Saudi 
Arabia, would be the ideal solution. 
Basing arrangements with the Persian 
Gulf States are also a viable solution. 
An American presence will stabilize 
the area while preserving complete 
control over military capabilities. If 
continued flights of the U.S. Air Force 
AWACS now operating over Saudi air- 
space are of significant intelligence 
value to America, we should conclude 
an arrangement to maintain those op- 
erations. 

In conclusion, before we embark on 
the augmentation of another nation’s 
military capabilities, it is essential 
that we meet three basic criteria. 
First, we must define U.S. foreign 
policy objectives. Second, we must de- 
velop a strategy to implement that 
policy. Finally, we must support those 
nations which will provide the capa- 
bilities to carry out that strategy. I 
must conclude that the proposed sale 
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does not meet these three criteria and 
therefore it should be withdrawn.e 

@ Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the opportunity to join with my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
today in expressing our concern about 
the Reagan administration’s proposal 
to sell highly sophisticated, offensive 
weaponry to Saudi Arabia. 

I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, on 
more than one level. 

First, I am concerned because the 
administration’s action is a reversal of 
U.S. policy as stated when we first sold 
the F-15 fighter bomber to Saudi 
Arabia. At that time, the Carter ad- 
ministration, in consultation with the 
Congress, determined that the F-15’s 
would not be outfitted then or in the 
future with the sophisticated offensive 
tools which the Reagan administra- 
tion now seeks to provide. 

It would appear to me that the pro- 
posal to sell advanced missiles, bomb 
racks, an aerial refueling capacity, and 
the Airborne Warning and Control 
Systems (AWACS) completely reverses 
the established policies reached 3 
years ago. Such a reversal might very 
well prove detrimental not only to the 
security of the State of Israel, but to 
the general stability of the entire 
Middle East. 

Second, I am concerned because I 
fear that this proposal is born from 
the regrettable tendency on the part 
of the new administration to view for- 
eign policy issues within the context 
of the East-West conflict. The end 
result is that we are pouring more and 
more cargoes of sophisticated weapons 
into this and other regions of the 
world, at a time when international 
rhetoric is becoming increasingly stri- 
dent, and when such arms can be seen 
as only a challenge to peace. 

Third, Mr. Speaker, I am concerned 
because although I recognize the ad- 
ministration’s claim that this upgrad- 
ing of the F-15’s is necessary to main- 
tain the friendship of Saudi Arabia, 
we have yet to secure an adequate 
answer from the administration as to 
what we are getting in return for this 
sale. 

Are we getting a huge reduction in 
the price we pay for foreign oil? Are 
we getting assistance for U.S. peace ef- 
forts in the Middle East? Are we get- 
ting assistance in combatting interna- 
tional terrorism? Are we getting an 
end to the call for a royal war, or 
jihad, against the nation of Israel? 

No, Mr. Speaker, I fear that at this 
time we are getting none of these, and 
I would suggest to the administration 
that friendship is a two-way street. It 
is based on some sort of mutuality 
which we must continue to build be- 
tween our two Governments and 
people. 

Whatever the immediate benefits 
might be, Mr. Speaker, in terms of im- 
proved relations with Saudi Arabia, 
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they will be no bargain for the United 
States unless we get some positive an- 
swers to these questions. 

And certainly, Mr. Speaker, they will 

be no bargain if such alleged benefits 
come at the expense of Israel’s mili- 
tary or economic security. 
@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in opposi- 
tion to the sale of military equipment 
for the 62 F-15 fighter planes in Saudi 
Arabia. Much has been said about this 
issue in the past weeks, and I would 
like to highlight some additional con- 
siderations. 

The sale of AIM-9L missiles, confor- 
mal fuel tanks, AWACS, and aerial re- 
fueling tankers is unwise from a for- 
eign policy perspective. F-15’s are 
highly sophisticated fighter planes 
and pose a serious threat to the State 
of Israel. The U.S. commitment to 
Israel cannot be compromised. 
Though the Saudis are a relatively 
moderate state in a region of extreme 
instability, their position vis-a-vis 
Israel should trouble us all. The 
Saudis have actively supported the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, a 
terrorist group that plays no construc- 
tive role in the Middle East peace 
process. The Saudis have opposed the 
Camp David accords. The Saudis, only 
last month, called for a holy war, or 
Jihad, against the State of Israel. I 
recognize the need to maintain cordial 
relations with the Saudis, but these 
trends disturb me. We should not get 
caught again in the same predicament 
we faced when the Shah fell. At that 
time, the Ayatollah Khomeni used our 
military equipment contrary to our 
own security interests. 

I would also like to bring to your at- 
tention an illuminating section of a 
recent Washington Post open letter by 
Hobart Rowen. 

the shrewd Yamani told his Arab 
questioner that the Saudis, with huge re- 
serves, must approach things differently, 
maintaining moderate prices along with a 
good supply so that the West won't be 
driven too quickly into developing oil substi- 
tutes. Their policy is based on no special 
consideration of, or love for, the United 
States. Rather, it involves a search for a 
price high enough to reflect “the true price 
of oil.“ Yamani said, but not so high as to 
cause a rush of energy research and invest- 
ment that might knock the Saudis out of 
the oil business too soon. 

The conclusions of this article are 
telling. Clearly, the sale of F-15 equip- 
ment will not bring further oil pricing 
concessions from the Saudis beyond 
their limited self-interest in keeping 
the price of oil low. It is folly to con- 
duct our foreign policy on the basis of 
our voracious need for OPEC oil. We 
need to get conservation on the fast 
track. We need to develop alternative 
energy sources now. We cannot wait 
until Sheik Yamani or his successor 
raises oil prices once again. 

The implications of this sale are far 
reaching and unfortunate. By such a 
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sale, the United States is sacrificing 
the security of Israel for illusory 
gains. 

@ Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my colleagues who 
are participating in this discussion of 
the Reagan administration’s decision 
to sell additional equipment to Saudi 
Arabia that will enhance its F-15’s, 
and to reiterate my strong opposition 
to the decision. 

There are many reasons for oppos- 
ing this sale, Mr. Speaker, some of 
which have already been mentioned. 
However, there are three reasons for 
opposing the decision that seem espe- 
cially compelling to me. 

First, as my colleagues will recall, 
the original decision to sell F-15’s to 
Saudi Arabia in 1978 was only made 
after extended discussion and debate. 
I opposed selling F-15’s to Saudi 
Arabia at that time, and I was disap- 
pointed that the Senate voted against 
rejecting the proposed sale. However, 
important concessions were made by 
the Carter administration during the 
course of that debate. Secretary of De- 
fense Brown gave a particularly sig- 
nificant assurance at that time: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 

Unfortunately, these assurances 
have now been abandoned by the 
Reagan administration. The fuel and 
sensor tactical (FAST) packs that it is 
proposing to sell to Saudi Arabia will 
increase the range of the F-15’s sig- 
nificantly, and the new Sidewinder 
missile which it is proposing to sell, 
the AIM 9-L, will provide these air- 
craft with an enhanced attack capabil- 
ity. 

In short, the proposed sale would in- 
crease the range and firepower of the 
F-15’s that we have previously agreed 
to sell Saudi Arabia, and will thus in- 
crease the danger they pose to Israel. 
It is very regrettable that the Reagan 
administration has chosen to ignore 
previous assurances given to Congress 
and, at least implicitly, to Israel. The 
credibility of our word as a nation 
should not be breached except in the 
most extraordinary of circumstances, 
and I see nothing that would justify it 
in this case. 

Second, I am opposed to this sale be- 
cause of the inherent instability of 
most Arab governments in the Middle 
East, including the Government of 
Saudi Arabia. As we have seen in the 
past, arms that are provided to unsta- 
ble governments sometimes fall into 
the wrong hands. In this connection, 
the example of El Salvador comes to 
mind. The Reagan administration has 
expressed serious concern about the 
infiltration of arms to leftist guerrillas 
in El Salvador from countries such as 
Vietnam and Ethiopia. Yet, most of 
these arms are of American origin. 
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They were supplied by us originally to 
unstable governments in Ethiopia and 
Vietnam, and they are now being used 
against a government that we support 
in El Salvador. 

Although the United States has an 
interest in promoting good relations 
with the present Government of Saudi 
Arabia, we have no assurances that it 
will survive over the long term. As the 
seizure of the Grand Mosque in Mecca 
last year suggests, there is some popu- 
lar resentment against the present 
government. Thus, it is conceivable 
that these weapons will fall into the 
hands of a future regime that may 
prove far more radical and dangerous 
to Western interests. 

Finally, this sale does nothing to 
serve the cause of peace in the Middle 
East. It simply continues a massive 
arms buildup that has been going on 
for many years in this tense region. 
This is a dangerous policy, Mr. Speak- 
er, as the Government of Israel itself 
has noted. 

The Reagan administration has 
agreed to provide additional arms to 
Israel in order to encourage its toler- 
ance of the proposed sale to Saudi 
Arabia. As Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir has pointed out, however, this 
does not really represent a solution: 

The President, the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense believe that it is 
possible to redress the damage by supplying 
weapons systems to Israel under special con- 
ditions. To our regret, we must state that we 
do not see this as a solution, or as a way out. 

The state of Israel will not be able—even 
from the economic point of veilw—to with- 
stand such an arms race. 

Mr. Shamir deplored what he called 
a massive flow of all types of weapons, 
including the most advanced, into this 
region from every possible source: the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
the European countries. These mas- 
sive quantities of weapons do not 
strengthen the West in this region; 
they do not serve any positive purpose, 
but they do jeopardize peace and en- 
danger Israel. 

In short, the proposed sale does not 
reflect a creative policy designed to re- 
solve the fundamental underlying 
problems of the region. Instead, it re- 
flects a continuation of a tired policy 
of attempting to purchase friendship 
in the region through the sale of arms. 
Yet, as we have seen most recently in 
Iran, any short-term advantages of 
this massive arms buildup is likely to 
be transitory. 

For these three reasons alone, Mr. 
Speaker, it is clear to me that the pro- 
posed sale is a mistake, and I would 
hope that both the Senate and the 
House will pass resolutions disapprov- 
ing the sale. 

è Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my deep concern 
about the Reagan administration’s in- 
tention to sell certain military equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia. The equipment 
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in question would greatly enhance the 
offensive capability of the F-15 air- 
craft sold to the Saudis in 1978 and 
the military threat faced by Israel on 
a number of fronts. 

Both the Israelis and the Saudis are 
our friends, and they deserve our sup- 
port to safeguard their mutual de- 
fense. But there is a great danger that 
blindly supplying weapons to antago- 
nistic neighbors will result in war and 
destruction between our friends. 

I have serious unresolved doubts 
about the wisdom of the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s proposed sale. We must 
do all we can to lessen instability in 
this region, and I fear this sale will 
add to that instability by making it 
easier for armed conflict among coun- 
tries that are considered our friends. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of Con- 

gress who has long expressed misgiv- 
ings about the advisability of introduc- 
ing military weapons into political, re- 
ligious, and economic conflict, I hope 
we examine this proposed sale with 
special care. 
@ Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed sale of offensive accessories 
for F-15 fighters and of AWAC’s, in 
particular, to Saudi Arabia raises 
grave doubts about the security of 
Israel. It is essential that Israel main- 
tain a strong defense capability. I be- 
lieve that we must reassess the terms 
of our foreign military credit sales pro- 
gram to Israel, and have testified to 
that effect before the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on Europe and 
the Middle East, chaired by my friend 
and colleague from Indiana, the Hon- 
orable LEE HAMILTON. The text of my 
statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to testify before you today for the pur- 
pose of expressing my views on the Adminis- 
tration’s 1982 foreign assistance requests. 

The Foreign Operations Subcommittee of 
Appropriations, of which I am a member, 
will later have the responsibility for appro- 
priating the economic and military portion 
of our aid to Israel and other countries in 
the Middle East, and will have to do so in 
the context of the changing regional bal- 
ance of power in that part of the world. 

The intensified arms flow from the United 
States and elsewhere into the region is 
cause for great concern. I refer to the recent 
arms sales to Jordan, and the proposed sale 
of offensive enhancements for F-15 fight- 
ers, and of Airborne Warning and Control 
System planes to Saudi Arabia. These so- 
phisticated U.S. weapons, with the continu- 
ing flow of arms from Europe and the 
Soviet Union to other nations hostile not 
only to Israel, but to the best interests of 
the United States, creates further instabil- 
ity in the Middle East and invites the ero- 
sion of the qualitative edge that has been Is- 
rael’s necessity. 

In view of this situation, a realistic adjust- 
ment to our foreign military credit sales 
program for Israel is essential. 

Under the foreign military credit sales 
program, the United States has traditional- 
ly offered to Israel a 50% grant. The 
amount forgiven in past years—$500 mil- 
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lion—represented one-half the usual $1 bil- 
lion in FMS credits. Retaining the 50% 
grant formula in the Administration’s fiscal 
year 1982 request of $1.4 billion would raise 
the grant portion to $700 million and pro- 
vide an additional $200 million. This would 
not necessitate any increase in the overall 
FMS level. 

In addition to continuing the 50% formula 
that has been a part of the military aid to 
Israel in recent years, I urge the Subcom- 
mittee to authorize the remaining $700 mil- 
lion non-grant portion in such a way that 
Israel would receive $400 million as a direct 
credit loan, and $300 million in off-budget 
financing through the Federal Financing 
Bank. The direct loan would then be han- 
died in a similar manner to the budget au- 
thority that has been proposed for Egypt. 

By taking drastic measures to reduce its 
own defense expenditures, Israel has dem- 
onstrated a willingness to reduce its military 
preparedness in accord with the peace 
treaty with Egypt. The introduction of a 
new class of weaponry into its immediate 
region will, however, require that Israel re- 
assess its security needs. The improved 
terms I have suggested will give Israel the 
chance to maintain its austere monetary 
policies and still adequately provide for its 
defense. 

Israel continues to give attention to eco- 
nomic stabilization. As a result of eliminat- 
ing subsidies on basic necessities, imposing a 
government job freeze, and other restrictive 
measures, Israel has for the first time in 
five years, experienced a four to five per 
cent increase in per capital growth in 1980. 
In light of these factors, I believe that a 
degree of economic relief is well earned. It 
would also serve as a reaffirmation of con- 
gressional support for the measures which 
Israel must take to face its security risks. I 
would hope that the increased grant that 
Secretary of State Haig has offered Israel 
bay at least meet the figures I have suggest- 

Our support is not a one-way benefit. The 
strategic importance of Israel to the United 
States is a fact. Israel is a proven ally, the 
only democratic nation in the Middle East, 
and a nation not subject to violent or fanat- 
ic revolution. 

In terms of the Soviet threat, Israel is our 
linchpin against Soviet expansion in the 
region. When Israel becomes militarily vul- 
nerable, the Soviet threat to the Persian 
Gulf will be strengthened. Until we are able 
to have a conventional military presence in 
the Mideast, Persian oil will, ironically, 
depend upon maintaining the regional secu- 
rity and stability that Israel is best able to 
provide. The supply of weapons to the 
Saudis can be a repetition of what happened 
to our arms to Iran, where now we have nei- 
ther friends nor the weapons that were to 
protect our own national interests. 

A clear overall U.S. policy toward the 
Middle East and Persian Gulf would help us 
all to better address the issues before us. To 
impose a serious threat to Israel’s defense 
without putting forth any coherent objec- 
tives promotes policies contrary to our own 
best interests. 

Supplying F-15 enhancements and 
AWACS to the Saudis, in terms of U.S. in- 
terests, raises grave doubts regarding the 
Middle East regional balance of power. The 
request for improved FMS terms for Israel 
does not remove these concerns but is a nec- 
essary measure to support our proven 
friends and to reduce the risks to our na- 
tion's vital interests. 
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@ Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my opposition to the sale of FAST 
packs and AIM 9L’s to Saudi Arabia 
for their F-15’s. As has been previous- 
ly mentioned, there are serious issues 
involved. I question the necessity of 
the sale, and I would point out that it 
can only introduce a further element 
of insecurity into the Middle East. 


I question the necessity of doubling 
the range of the F-15’s. How will that 
increase the defense capabilities of 
Saudi Arabia? Is it not more likely 
that the new capability will be direct- 
ed externally rather than being used 
for defense? I would point out that, if 
nothing else, the increased range will 
cause grave concern for Israel’s mili- 
tary planners. Increasing military aid 
to Israel cannot possibly counter the 
feeling of insecurity inherent with the 
upgrading of Saudi Arabia’s F-15’s. An 
escalation of weapons sophistication of 
both sides of the equation can only 
contribute to increased tensions and a 
further destabilization of the situation 
in the Middle East. 


I would also like to bring attention 
to the fact that the executive branch 
is going back on a written commitment 
that was made to the Congress only 3 
years ago. At that time, the executive 
branch assured us that the very equip- 
ment that we are talking about today 
would not be given to the Saudis. The 
original sale of the F-15’s would have 
been disapproved without those assur- 
ances. I personally feel that such a 
commitment is just as important as 
any commitment made to our allies. If 
the executive branch finds it incon- 
venient to honor commitments made 
to our own legislative branch, who is 
to say that it will not renege on com- 
mitments made to foreign govern- 
ments. 

This action is indicative of a deeper, 
systemic problem. The attitude of 
some of those who make our foreign 
policy can only be characterized as 
condescending. They think that the 
Congress is a superfluous, often both- 
ersome, adjunct to their role. I would 
hasten to remind them that we have a 
role defined by the Constitution. We 
are elected to serve as the voice of the 
people. Democracy protects us from 
the abuses of basic rights. Our country 
was founded on the principle that we 
would be governed by what the major- 
ity felt was in the national interest. I 
condemn an attitude that says we 
cannot trust the majority and their 
elected representatives. 

I now wonder what the next request 
will be 3 years from now. Could it be 
multiple ejection bomb racks for the 
F-15’s? How would Israel counter such 
an escalation? We have a strong com- 
mitment to the security of Israel. In 
1978, I felt that we were compromising 
that commitment. I feel the same way 
today and see the possiblity of further 
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compromises in the future. It is un- 
likely to happen all at one time but 
through the type of incrementalism 
we see today.e 

@ Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have grave doubts about the Reagan 
administration’s decision to sell con- 
formal fuel tanks and Sidewinder air- 
to-air missiles to complement the F-15 
strike eagles the Carter administration 
agreed to sell to the Saudis in 1978. 

I believe that such a policy can 
result in potential disaster for the 
Saudis, our ally Israel, and the United 
States. Let me explain my misgivings 
in this regard. 

The royal family in Saudi Arabia 
face many uncertainties in the years 
ahead. While blessed with vast petro- 
leum reserves, the Saudi nation suf- 
fers persistent tremors of instability. 
Islamic revivalism, regional in-fight- 
ing, and a large contingent of foreign 
workers on its soil, are reminders of 
this troubling instability in the Saudi 
nation. In this context, I suggest most 
strongly that it is unwise to introduce 
some of our Nation’s most advanced 
weapon systems into this scenario. 
We cannot lose sight of Israel's secu- 
rity as we review the administration’s 
proposal. The ties of religion, culture, 
and shared history that bind our two 
nations together must not be dis- 
missed by short-range policy decisions. 
The Israelis have every right to be 
concerned with the proposed sale. The 
fuel tanks for the F-15’s give this most 
sophisticated fighter aircraft in the 
world an increased range of 1,000 
miles. The Sidewinder missiles are also 
state-of-the-art systems that upset the 
existing strategic equation in the 
Middle East and Persian Gulf. We 
must be sensitive to how such a sale is 
perceived by other nations, both allies 
and adversaries. Rumors that the ad- 
ministration is actively considering the 
sale of air warning and control 
(AWAC) aircraft to the Riyadh regime 
inspire even greater concern and ap- 
prehension. 

These planes, as presently config- 
ured in the NATO and U.S. forces, 
have the potential to pinpoint Israel’s 
troop locations and aircraft paths, 
thereby effectively degrading the ef- 
fectiveness of these essential compo- 
nents of Israel’s defenses. Even if 
Saudi Arabia itself did not use such 
data for malicious purposes, it is not 
outside the realm of possibility that 
another nation or political entity 
could obtain such strategic informa- 
tion by surreptitious means. In such 
an unpleasant situation, Israel would 
have legitimate justification to re- 
spond with full military force to pre- 
empt any such mission hostile to Isra- 
el’s survival. 

It is not in our country’s interests to 
meet the Saudis request for offensive 
armament for the F-15’s already 
promised. There are more constructive 
means to further our relationship with 
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the Riyadh regime than by providing 
sophisticated weapon systems. The 
proposed sale may harm that relation- 
ship if it serves as catalyst for greater 
instability in that nation and sur- 
rounding region. 

We must not jeopardize the security 
of our faithful ally Israel with such a 
near-sighted policy. On this, the Con- 
gress must stand strong and resolute.e 
Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to express my op- 
position to the proposed sale of F-15 
offensive equipment and Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

It seems that the Reagan adminis- 
tration has been lulled, like the Carter 
administration, into believing that 
arming Saudi Arabia to the teeth will 
enchance regional stability and 
cement our friendship with a valuable 
oil producer. One has only to look at 
the history of our involvement with 
Iran to see that this policy is ill-ad- 
vised and ultimately detrimental to 
our national security. 

Before approving any type of arms 
sale to Saudi Arabia, we must ask: Will 
this equipment enhance the security 
of Saudi Arabia and the Middle East? 

It is painfully obvious that the pro- 
posed sale of F-15 equipment and 
AWACS aircraft will do neither. While 
it is possible that Saudi Arabia might 
be threatened by South Yemen, Iran, 
Syria, or Libya, its present arsenal is 
adequate to protect against any such 
attack. In the face of a broad-based 
attack by the U.S.S.R. all the military 
equipment in the Middle East would 
not save the Saudis; the nation would 
be dependent on the Western powers 
for protection. 

One thing is clear—the offensively 
equipped F-15’s and the AWACS air- 
craft could be used to attack Israel. 
The sale of fuel equipment for the F- 
15’s would permit Saudi aircraft to op- 
erate out of any base in Saudi Arabia 
against any target in Israel. The 
AWACS aircraft, which far surpasses 
any warning and control system in Is- 
rael’s arsenal, would permit a sophisti- 
cated, coordinated air attack on Israel 
by Jordanian, Syrian, or Saudi air- 
craft. Saudi AWACS deployed well 
within Saudi air space could conduct 
surveillance on all of Israel. 

I do not believe we should risk the 
security and confidence of Israel, and 
the stability of the Middle East, in 
return for the short-lived good will of 
Saudi Arabia. If Saudi Arabia is truly 
willing to enhance regional stability 
and cement its friendship with the 
West, then Saudi Arabia must show 
some good will in return—perhaps in 
the form of support for the Camp 
David agreements and more reason- 
able OPEC pricing policies. Until these 
things occur, Saudi Arabia should not 
even be considered as a purchaser of 
advanced F-15 equipment and AWACS 
aircraft.e 
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Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today concerning the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s plans to sell Saudi Arabia 
conformal fuel tanks and Sidewinder 
air-to-air missiles for the 60 F-15 
fighter aircraft the Saudis ordered 
from America 2 years ago, and, second- 
ly, concerning reports of late that the 
administration is planning to sell ad- 
vanced AWAC aircraft to the Saudis. 

My point, briefly stated, is this: 
Either sale would be contrary to the 
best interest of all parties; America, 
Israel, and Saudi Arabia. Not only will 
the sales fail to increase the security 
of either Middle East country, but 
they are likely to lead to greater insta- 
bility in the region. 

The new material being sought by 
the Saudis and contemplated by the 
Reagan administration should be bal- 
anced not only against its risk to world 
stability, but against our long-standing 
friendship with Israel, which is still 
the only stable democracy in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, how can this country, 

the one that sponsored the Camp 
David accords, be a party to such a 
sale?@ 
Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
must reluctantly but firmly take ex- 
ception to the suggested sale of sophis- 
ticated new offensive equipment to 
Saudi Arabia for its F-15 fighter- 
bombers. Selling enhanced fuel-carry- 
ing tanks and advanced Sidewinder 
air-to-air missiles for the Saudi fight- 
er-bombers is asking for trouble. 

In short, the argument against these 
sales is basic and sound. The United 
States has and should continue to pro- 
vide Saudi Arabia with arms it re- 
quires for defense. It should not 
supply equipment the primary pur- 
pose of which is offense, not defense. 

In 1978, the Congress and the Israeli 
Government were assured in writing 
by the executive branch that the sale 
of F-15’s to Saudi Arabia would not be 
followed by the sale of offensive sys- 
tems now in question. 

If time and circumstances conspire 
to negate written assurances—so be it. 
But let it be for good and compelling 
reasons. In this instance, however, 
time and circumstances conspire to 
warn us that now more than ever it is 
imperative that we keep this written 
commitment. 

Providing the most advanced version 
of our Sidewinder air-to-air missile, in 
concert with the conformal fuel tanks, 
would make the Saudis’ F-15’s into 
formidable offensive weapons. If we 
are concerned with the Saudis’ defen- 
sive capabilities, I am certain there are 
other missiles which can be consid- 
ered—sold, of course, without the en- 
hanced fuel-carrying capabilities. 

I fear we are going off into a new 
and dangerous direction by this ap- 
proach. Have we already forgotten the 
lesson of Iran? Here, supposedly was a 
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stable country, a nation considered 
our friend, with a ruler who was being 
supplied with sophisticated weapon- 
ry—some of it much too sophisticated 
as a matter of fact. Where is that 
equipment now? 

Of course, the Saudis are our friends 
and our allies in the Middle East. I am 
disappointed, however, that the Saudis 
are the ones who, and I use the word 
guardedly, warned us not to fill our 
strategic petroleum reserve. I am dis- 
appointed that the Saudis, in trying to 
play the good guy role in the Middle 
East, have been less than forthcoming 
in the entire matter of oil pricing and 
their own specific interests in the ac- 
tions of the oil monopoly. 

If the Saudis really are our friends, 
they will recognize—however reluc- 
tantly—that they are far better off 
without these new and dangerous of- 
fensive weapons. They will realize that 
the United States, regardless of the 
administration in office, is still their 
best friend. They will understand that 
the Soviet Union will use every pre- 
text, such as the introduction of offen- 
sive weapons, to undermine the Saudi 
Government and promote a puppet 


e. 

In the final analysis, there is a cardi- 

nal rule that too many nations in the 
world have learned is only too true: Do 
not give the Russian Bear any excuse 
or pretext for it to hug you. It is a 
deadly embrace you never escape. 
@ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come to put aside once and for all 
the illusion that we can enhance our 
national security by selling our most 
secret military equipment to the same 
OPEC nations whose exorbitant oil 
prices pose a constant threat to our 
economy. 

The most recent and ill-considered 
such proposal is for the sale of four 
AWACS radar and command planes to 
the Government of Saudi Arabia. The 
AWACS are America’s most advanced 
and sophisticated non-nuclear weap- 
ons system. The AWACS radar can 
detect any airplane within 250 miles, 
and the AWACS powerful computers 
can track and display information on 
the size, altitude, identity, speed, and 
direction of 240 planes. The AWACS 
can be equipped with a variety of top- 
secret devices for enciphering trans- 
missions, signal intelligence, and elec- 
tronic countermeasures. The Soviet 
Union has no equivalent aircraft. Our 
NATO forces will only receive their 
first AWACS this year, and it will be 
several years before all the AWACS 
scheduled for deployment in the 
United States can be completed and 
put into operation. 

The technological edge that can be 
provided by the AWACS will be criti- 
cal to our conventional forces in the 
years immediately ahead. NATO 
troops in Europe and outnumbered 
and outgunned by the Warsaw Pact. 
The AWACS give us the ability to 
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compensate in part for these disadvan- 
tages by maintaining control of the air 
in the event of war. But the AWACS 
can only play this vital role in deter- 
ring Soviet forces if its technology re- 
mains secret. Should the AWACS se- 
curity be compromised, the value of 
the plane, and the enormous amount 
of money we have invested in its devel- 
opment, would be largely lost. 

That is precisely the danger posed 
by the planned sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia. This sale would place 
both the planes and the training man- 
uals for their top secret equipment in 
the hands of a government whose 
long-term stability and allegiance to 
the West is at best uncertain. In fact, 
the Saudis have in the past threatened 
to turn to the Soviet Union for assist- 
ance if their demands for American 
weapons were not met. 

Several years ago a number of my 
colleagues warned against selling F- 
14’s and Phoenix missiles to Iran. 
Then, as now, the State Department 
and Defense Department assured the 
Congress that the buyer was a reliable 
and secure ally. Within 30 months, 
however, the Shah had fallen, and the 
training manuals for these advanced 
systems, and possibly the weapons 
themselves, were compromised. The 
last administration also agreed to sell 
AWACS to Iran; fortunately for the 
United States we learned how mistak- 
en this decision was before the planes 
were actually delivered. 

The General Accounting Office has 
warned: 

If the Soviets should gain access to the 
AWACS they could move ahead, in the 
opinion of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, some five to seven years in certain 
technologies. More immediately they could 
learn how to jam any now contemplated 
AWACS technologies. 

That is a chance we cannot afford to 
take. 

Our continuing failure to deal effec- 
tively with the energy crisis has made 
the stability of Saudi oil supplies, and 
thus the stability of the Saudi Govern- 
ment, of importance to the United 
States and the West. But the dis- 
astrous recent history of our relations 
with Iran demonstrates beyond dis- 
pute that the acquisition of modern 
weaponry does little if anything to 
strengthen such regimes. An AWACS 
flying at 30,000 feet will not be able to 
warn the Saudi Government about 
Moslem fundamentalism or unrest in 
the oilfields. Neither conformal fuel 
tanks for their F-15’s nor aerial tank- 
ers will extend the ability or willing- 
ness of the Saudis to eliminate the 
corruption that pervades their coun- 
try. Sidewinder missiles would be of no 
value in defending the Grand Mosque 
from another takeover by Moslem fa- 
natics. The greatest threat to the 
Saudi Government and to the contin- 
ued production of Saudi oil is and will 
remain internal unrest and subversion. 
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These dangers are very real, but Star 
Wars technology is not going to solve 
the social and religious problems of a 
basically feudal society. 

This sale also poses a grave and war- 
ranted threat to the security of Israel 
and to the stability of the already tur- 
bulent Middle East. Israel itself has 
neither planes nor ground-based radar 
capacity comparable to the AWACS. A 
single AWACS flying 50 miles inside 
Saudi Arabia could detect and track 
every plane flying in Israeli airspace, 
and could coordinate airstrikes against . 
civilian or military targets in Israel by 
Syrian or other hostile Arab forces. 
During the Vietnam war the use of an 
unsophisticated airborne command 
center increased the kill ratio of 
American war planes by 500 percent. A 
similar increase in the effectiveness of 
attacking Arab Air Force would be dis- 
astrous for Israel. Had the Saudis had 
an AWACS in 1976, they could have 
alerted the Palestinian terrorists at 
Entebbe and prevented the heroic Is- 
raeli rescue of the hostages being held 
there. 

I call on the administration to reject, 

as contrary to American national in- 
terest, this latest Saudi demand for of- 
fensive weapons. 
@ Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed sale of enhanced equipment 
for F-15 fighter planes to Saudi 
Arabia would be the wrong weapons, 
going to the wrong nation, at the 
wrong time. I would like to stress my 
strong opposition to an arms sale that 
is both against U.S. interests in the 
Middle East and threatens the secu- 
rity of the State of Israel. 

Saudi Arabia is a most stubborn op- 
ponent of the Camp David accords and 
has opposed U.S. efforts to being 
peace to the Middle East. Saudi Arabia 
has devoted itself to the elimination of 
Israel since 1948. Saudi Arabian forces 
have fought against Israel in the 
many wars in the Middle East. The 
effect of the sale of this equipment— 
long-range fuel tanks and long-range 
air-to-air guided missiles—seems to 
suggest that the attitudes of Saudi 
Arabia toward Israel have not changed 
and that this new equipment may well 
be used to carry out the same old anti- 
Israeli aims. 

Administration spokesmen have in- 
dicated that several E-3A AWACS or 
E-2C Hawkeye airborne radar and 
command centers may be added to the 
sale of F-15 equipment. This would 
further compound the threat to Israel. 
Even if all these weapons and aircraft 
are not used in battle against Israel, 
the very fact of their existence in the 
Middle East will force the Israelis to 
purchase and maintain military equip- 
ment to guard against this new Saudi 
threat. Because of the sophisticated 
nature of the equipment being offered 
to Saudi Arabia, it will be expensive 
for Israel to counter it, further strain- 
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ing the already troubled Israeli econo- 
my. This is a most unfair reward for 
the risks the Israelis have already 
taken for the cause of a just and last- 
ing peace in the Middle East. 

We cannot say that these weapons 
will not be used against our friends in 
Israel. We cannot say that these air- 
craft will not be transferred to an- 
other nation in the future, for in the 
past, U.S.-designed aircraft have been 
passed from air force to air force in 
the Islamic world with barely a change 
of paint, despite their sales agree- 
ments having the same no resale pro- 
vision as will cover the proposed sale. 
We cannot say there is no chance 
these weapons will not be used against 
U.S. interests or forces—the example 
of the billions of dollars of sophisticat- 
ed weapons sold to Iran stands out as 
a lesson. Above all, we surely cannot 
say that the sale of this equipment 
will bring stability and security to the 
Middle East. That is an illusion, and a 
most dangerous illusion at that.e 
è Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with many of my colleagues in op- 
position to the administration's 
planned sale of offensive F-15 weapon- 
ry and AWACS to Saudi Arabia. This 
sale will jeopardize the security of 
Israel and I feel that there is a serious 
question whether it is in the strategic 
interests of the United States. 

We need only look at the situation 
in Iran to see the possible conse- 
quences of providing this advanced 
equipment to Saudi Arabia. The so- 
phisticated planes and missiles we sold 
to the Shah are now in the hands of 
the Ayatollah Khomeini. In fact, it is 
ironic that the previous administra- 
tion originally recommended selling 
AWACS to Iran but was dissuaded 
from doing so by congressional opposi- 
tion. It is no secret that the Saudi 
Government is of questionable stabil- 
ity, and if it falls, the weaponry we 
have sold will be in the hands of 
people hostile to our country and to 
Israel. In a region as vital to U.S. in- 
terests as the Mideast, we can ill 
afford to face another unfriendly gov- 
ernment, especially one possessing 
some of the most advanced arms avail- 
able in the world today. 

The sale is being promoted as a 
means of allowing the Saudis to 
defend themselves against aggression. 
Yet the weapons already sold to the 
Saudis are more than sufficient to 
permit them to resist attack from 
other nations in the region, and who 
could seriously believe that the Saudis 
would be able to defend themselves 
against direct aggression from the 
Soviet Union? However, the new 
equipment will make Saudi Arabia an 
offensive power, and in particular will 
enhance its ability to attack Israel. In 
fact, AWACS will put every plane in 
Israel within the scope of Saudi radar, 
and would make it possible for the 
Saudis to coordinate air attacks 
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against Israel by Syria, Jordan, and 
Iraq. It is within Congress’ power to 
prevent this scenario from developing, 
and we should do so. 

In 1978, when the previous adminis- 

tration requested and obtained permis- 
sion to sell F-15’s to Saudi Arabia, 
Congress approved the sale on the 
basis of assurances that the offensive 
equipment now in question would not 
be provided. It seems to me that the 
same wisdom which led Congress to 
insist upon those assurances should 
guide us in our consideration of the 
current request. If anything, opposi- 
tion to this request should be stronger 
because of the addition of AWACS. I 
hope that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee will move swiftly to report a 
resolution disapproving this sale once 
it is formalized, and I will look forward 
to strongly supporting such a measure 
when this matter comes again before 
the House. 
Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration is seriously 
considering the sale of advanced 
AWAC—airborne warning and con- 
trol—aircraft to Saudi Arabia. Such a 
move, especially following on the heels 
of the administration’s decision, an- 
nounced March 6, to sell the Saudis 
air-to-air missiles for the 60 F-15’s 
they have ordered from the United 
States, would pose a grave threat to Is- 
raeli security, the stability of the vola- 
tile region, and our own interests in 
the Middle East. 

The fall of the Shah of Iran should 
have taught us the dangers of over- 
arming nations threatened more by in- 
ternal discontent than external ag- 
gression. For years we supplied ad- 
vanced weapons to Iran on the theory 
that the sales would strengthen Iran 
and thereby stabilize the region. That 
policy failed because it was not accom- 
panied by adequate and timely recog- 
nition of political realities. 

Lest we have a similar fate befall 
Saudi Arabia, careful precautions 
must be taken. We should not even 
consider selling more advanced weap- 
ons like Sidewinder missiles or the 
AWACS without first getting Saudi 
agreement to cooperate in bringing 
peace to the region. Specifically, the 
Saudis must terminate all support, fi- 
nancial and political, for the PLO’s 
terrorist activities, and they must 
withdraw their opposition to the 
Camp David peace process. 

In an editorial published today, the 
New York Times expresses the view 
that in return for any weapons sales, 
the United States should get from the 
Saudis diplomatic efforts to legitimize 
Arab negotiations with Israel. As the 
Times points out, any attempt “to con- 
tain Soviet influence in the Middle 
East” will require cooperation between 
Israel and Saudi Arabia. The Saudis 
must make clear their willingness to 
reach an accommodation with the Is- 
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raelis if we are to bring stability to the 
Middle East. 

Following is the full text of today’s 
Times editorial. I commend it highly 
to my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 7, 1981] 

DRIVE A BARGAIN WITH THE SAUDIS 


By persuading President Sadat to let a 
thousand American troops join a peacekeep- 
ing force in the Sinai Peninsula, Secretary 
of State Haig has assured the survival of 
the Camp David accords and reaffirmed 
American sponsorship of the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian entente. Thus he reaches Saudi Arabia 
this morning as a protector of Israel as well 
as a suitor for oil. It is time to insist that 
the Saudis end their scornful treatment of 
Camp David as part of a wider diplomatic 
bargain that justifies their purchase of ever 
more sophisticated American weapons. 

The Saudis contend that their growing 
economic and military ties to the United 
States represent only an anti-Soviet align- 
ment. But in making their air force depend- 
ent upon American supplies and training, 
they are in fact contributing to American 
influence in the region and thus to the secu- 
rity of Egypt and Israel. The sooner they 
own up to that reality, and drop even the 
pretense of a “holy war” against Israel, the 
smoother will be their American connection. 
It is hard to believe that the Saudis’ diplo- 
matic doubletalk still fools any Palestinians, 
thus protecting the House of Saud against 
subversion or revolt. Indeed, if the Saudi 
monarchy cannot survive open accommoda- 
tion with Israel, it is hardly a safe deposi- 
tory for all that dangerous hardware. 

A few honest words from the Saudis 
would certainly improve the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s case for the proposed arms sales. 
Mr. Haig’s explanations so far have been ex- 
tremely vague. His expressed regard for 
President Carter’s “commitments” would be 
touching if he had not enthusiastically 
kicked over so many other diplomatic 
traces. 

The fact is that he, too, is eager to give 
the Saudis almost anything they want—mis- 
siles and fuel tanks to extend the reach of 
the promised F-15 fighters and now the 
Awacs electronic surveillance aircraft that 
can spy over the entire region. He wants 
Congress to approve these sales for the 
bonds they may create with the Saudi mili- 
tary and for the basing rights that may 
evolve for American forces. 

What Congress should also want in return 
is a Saudi diplomacy that legitimizes Arab 
negotiation with Israel. The Saudis should 
be encouraged to continue to mediate re- 
gional disputes, as in their defense of 
Jordan against Syria last year. They have a 
role in the effort to restore effective govern- 
ment in Lebanon. And they need to contrib- 
ute more to international aid programs that 
help poor nations struggling to pay for oil. 

The Israelis resent the buildup of Saudi 
power, but not because they cannot defend 
against it. What frightens them most is the 
Western rush to appease the Saudis’ oil 
wealth. An Israel afraid of diplomatic isola- 
tion will not in the end negotiate generously 
with even the most moderate Arabs. If Mr. 
Haig aims to contain Soviet influence in the 
Middle East, he needs allies who will at 
least speak to each other. 

Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, I find the 
sale of the supplemental equipment 
for the F-15 plane to the Saudis even 
more objectionable now than I did 
when the sale was originally an- 
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nounced by the previous administra- 
tion. This action does not promise this 
country nor the people of the Mideast 
any hope that we are closer to peace 
for that troubled region. 

My opposition to this action is based 
on large part on the effects this will 
have on Israel. We should never forget 
that to this day, Israel is still the only 
democracy in that region of the world, 
even as it experiences another election 
for the stewardship of that country. 
Israel is a strategic asset to the United 
States and through the years has been 
the only country that has demonstrat- 
ed steadfast support for our policies in 
the Mideast and throughout the 
world. The sale of the supplemental 
equipment to the Saudis presents 
Israel with ominous prospects for its 
security and therefore the security of 
the U.S. interests in that region as 
well. 

We should never forget that the 
original sale of the F-15’s to Saudi 
Arabia was agreed to by the Senate 
only after the previous administration 
had promised that the supplemental 
equipment would not be sold. Now we 
are confronted with this new request. 
It is inevitable that we must ask our- 
selves, what are the corresponding ac- 
tions by the Saudis to further the 
cause for peace in the Mideast. Have 
the Saudis agreed to halt support for 
terrorism, in particular the support 
for the PLO? Has Saudi Arabia agreed 
to support the establishment of U.S. 
military bases in the Persian Gulf 
area? Finally, have the Saudis given 
any indication that they are willing to 
support or explore the paths to peace 
presented to all in the Camp David ac- 
cords? In each case, Mr. Speaker, we 
can only answer no. Regretfully, we 
are faced with the situation of provid- 
ing to the Saudi Government addition- 
al military equipment, with no prom- 
ise of actions to be taken by Saudi 
Arabia to further the cause of peace. 

I am, moreover, truly dismayed to 
learn that the Reagan administration 
is now favorably considering the sale 
of the AWACS, the airborne warning 
and control system airplane. This is a 
highly sophisticated and guarded part 
of our military arsenal. Clearly, in the 
event of armed conflict these AWACS 
would make it extremely difficult for 
Israel to prepare or fight without its 
enemies enjoying a significant tactical 
advantage. This action poses a new 
danger for Israel’s existence and an 
unnecessary danger for the security of 
the United States. 

It is the combination, the package, 
of these two projected actions of the 
administration, which would, together 
pose a threat to the security of both 
Israel and the United States, and 
would be a grave threat to world 
peace. 

I would also like to include in my re- 
marks a letter sent by the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of Cin- 
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cinnati to President Reagan on this 
subject. I fully agree with the con- 
cerns expressed in this very eloquent 
letter: 

JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

COUNCIL OF CINCINNATI. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On behalf of the 
Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Cincinnati, we urge you to recognize the 
grave consequences of the proposed sale of 
supplemental equipment to be used by 
Saudi Arabia on its F-15 warplanes. 

American credibility is at the very core of 
the Middle East peace process. The pledge 
by the previous Administration to the 
Senate not to supply offensive equipment 
for the Saudi F-15s must be upheld, if 
American commitment is to have any mean- 
ing whatsoever. 

Moreover, such a sale to the Saudis will in 
no way diminish the internal security prob- 
lems of the Saudis, nor will it effectively 
enable Saudi Arabia to defeat a Soviet 
threat; will tend to escalate the existing ten- 
sions in the Arab-Israeli conflict, adding to a 
destabilization in the Middle East; will con- 
tribute to a runaway arms race in the area; 
and will tend to alter the regional military 
balance of power. 

We ask that you consider thoroughly the 
effect of this arms sale upon our only demo- 
cratic ally in the Middle East, the State of 
Israel. Not only will this sale produce dis- 
astrous economic consequences for Israel 
but, more importantly, it will jeopardize her 
already tenuous security. By weakening 
Israel we only strengthen the Soviet hand. 

In closing, we ask that you examine the 
propriety of providing the aforementioned 
weaponry to a country who has called for a 
Holy War against Israel; financially sup- 
ports international terrorism; and who, to 
date, has rejected the Camp David peace 
process. In our eyes, nothing that Saudi 
Arabia does can in any way be helpful to 
American security. 

Very truly yours, 
MALCOLM BERNSTEIN.@ 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few days, President Reagan will 
ask Congress to approve the sale of en- 
hanced equipment—fuel tanks and air- 
to-air missiles—for the 62 F-15’s we 
provided Saudi Arabia in 1978. If ap- 
proved, this sale would only compound 
the error we made them to acquiesce 
in Saudi demands for American mili- 
tary equipment in the absence of any 
commitment on their part to serve our 
political, economic, and strategic inter- 
ests. Once again, we find ourselves 
held hostage over Arab oil, prevented 
from exercising our best judgment on 
an issue of fundamental importance. 
On this basis alone, the sale should be 
rejected. 

A careful evaluation of every other 
consideration leads to the same con- 
clusion. In and of themselves, without 
this new equipment, the F-15’s al- 
ready destined for Saudi Arabia pose a 
strategic threat to Israel’s security. 
Saudi Arabia has participated in four 
Arab wars of aggression against Isra- 
el's survival. There is no reason to be- 
lieve the F-15’s will not, in the next 
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war, be used against the Israeli Air 
Force. 

In 1978, the Carter administration 
made explicit and—to this moment— 
binding assurances to Congress that 
this very equipment, which increases 
the lethal capabilities of the F-15’s, 
would not be made available to the 
Saudis. This pledge was made precise- 
ly because such weapons would seri- 
ously erode the margin of superiority 
Israel must have to win the next war. 

The violation of this pledge also 
calls into doubt American credibility 
and honor. Nowhere in the world are 
our words and intentions more impor- 
tant. By reversing our position on this 
key issue, the Reagan administration 
has compromised the value of our 
commitments to other nations. 

There are other disturbing factors in 
this proposed arms sale. To further 
augment Saudi defenses, the adminis- 
tration may provide that country with 
advanced radar and surveillance equip- 
ment, such as AWACS. American 
pilots have, since the outbreak of the 
Iran-Iraq war, flown AWACS on 
behalf of the Saudis to alert them to 
any threats to their country. Should 
this equipment be placed in the hands 
of the Saudis alone, it could easily be 
used to monitor all of Israel’s defense 
activities. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous. 

To compensate for these concerns, 
the administration intends to sell 
Israel additional F-15’s, and to give 
Israel some additional capability, as 
yet undefined, to detect any strategic 
threat from the Saudi flank posed by 
the newly equipped F-15’s. This is 
shortsighted and inadequate. It 
merely escalates the Mideast arms 
race at a higher balance of terror, in- 
creasing the instability in the region. 
In addition, Israel, which is swamped 
in debt, and which suffers from triple- 
digit inflation, hardly needs hundreds 
of millions of dollars of increased obli- 
gations imposed by the United States. 

What must be stressed, however, is 
that this sale should be rejected by 
Congress not simply because it threat- 
ens our strongest ally in the region, or 
because it violates a pledge by the 
President of the United States. Con- 
gress should veto this sale because it 
does not serve our national interest. 

Our highest priority in the region is 
to preserve and expand the treaty of 
peace between Egypt and Israel, and 
to draw other Arab nations into the 
peace process. Even though the Saudis 
are demanding these weapons from 
the United States as a demonstration 
of our support and goodwill, we are 
not receiving anything in return to 
help us with our political objectives. 
We have obtained no promise from 
the Saudis to support Camp David. To 
the contrary, Saudi Arabia has re- 
newed its call for jihad, or holy war, 
against Israel. The Saudis have not of- 
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fered to encourage Palestinian moder- 

ation in any respect. Instead, they will 

continue to finance the PLO, the 

nome foremost terrorist organiza- 
on, 

It is almost inconceivable that such 
a transaction would be proposed with- 
out receiving political assurances from 
the Saudis on these key points. But 
this indeed is the case. In so doing, we 
have refused to apply what little lever- 
age available to us—repeating the mis- 
take the President made in 1978 to 
supply these weapons in the first place 
without a quid pro quo from the 
Saudis to cooperate with us in waging 
peace in the Middle East. This funda- 
mental error in judgment will only 
work to our detriment. 

The administration will argue that 
the Soviet threat to the Persian Gulf, 
by virtue of its invasion of Afghani- 
stan, and growing instability in the 
region from the Iranian revolution 
and the war with Iraq, all underscore 
the need for us to supply the Saudis 
with these weapons. Even if these 
were our sole concerns, it must be 
asked whether the F-15’s will be help- 
ful. Many analysts have concluded 
that the Saudi armed forces are top- 
heavy in equipment, and weak in basic 
defense capabilities. The fuel tanks 
and missiles will do nothing to 
strengthen the Saudis’ ability to 
defend the oil fields against invasion, 
or protect the kingdom’s borders. The 
equipment is offensive, not defensive, 
in nature and will probably be used 
first against Israel, not the Soviet 
Union, and not against other Arab 
radicals. 

Saudi security can best be provided 
not by a blank check for American 
weapons, but by an invitation for the 
United States to share in Saudi Ara- 
bia’s defense. An American presence in 
the region would be the strongest de- 
terrent at the least risk to Israel’s se- 
curity. 

I had hoped we would have learned 
from our experience in 1978 not to use 
our most sophisticated weapons as the 
sole means of trying to achieve our po- 
litical objectives—particularly in the 
Middle East. The Saudis wish to enjoy 
a special relationship with America. 
But they want to do it at the expense 
of our interest in securing peace—an 
interest which the Saudis should 
themselves recognize—and at the ex- 
pense of the security of our ally, 
Israel. The administration’s plans 
demonstrate that it has not learned 
these lessons. The Saudis can only 
come back again in the future, asking 
for more weapons, and we will be 
forced to give it to them, for nothing 
in return. We are allowing ourselves to 
be a party to our own extortion. Con- 
gress should not acquiesce in this ar- 
rangement. We have the power to stop 
it. I urge my colleagues to reject it. 

@ Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, in retro- 
spect, it seems as if all too short a time 
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has passed since we were discussing a 
plan to sell F-15 fighter planes to 
Saudi Arabia. Although only 3 years 
have elapsed since the original propos- 
al, we now discover that, like the econ- 
omy, a considerable inflation has set 
in: we are asked now to approve the 
sale of additional hardware such as 
FAST packs, advanced air-to-air Side- 
winder missiles, possibly AWACS, 
bomb racks and other support equip- 
ment. In 1978 we were persuaded to 
support the administration’s policy by 
assurances that the F-15’s would be 
used for defense purposes only, as 
means to repel invaders from Saudi 
territory. Now, a different administra- 
tion wants to convince us that despite 
the dangerous new offensive capabili- 
ties involved, we need not be con- 
cerned by the Saudis’ ability to inflict 
lethal damage within a 1. 000-mile 
radius. Which countries would bear 
the brunt of such a new power? 

Although the issue of a seriously in- 
creased threat to Israeli security is a 
most important one, one can argue 
against the proposal on many other 
grounds. Perhaps foremost among 
them is the stimulus we would give to 
an already intense arms race, spurring 
a further escalation in the current 
massive arsenals. There surely will be 
others besides Israel who will feel 
threatened by the Saudi offensive ca- 
pability, such as Oman; and so, a new 
arms spiral would begin. It would be 
extremely short-sighted of us to 
ignore the effect such an arms policy 
has on the economies and societies of 
these countries. We take a grave risk 
in so altering the fragile Mideast mili- 
tary balance. 

Another reason for concern is the 
destabilizing effect such arms might 
have on Saudi Arabia itself, and its 
conservative society. There appear to 
be enough parallels between Saudi 
Arabia and Iran to make a real exami- 
nation of the detrimental effects very 
necessary. Can Saudi Arabia realisti- 
cally absorb such technical, sophisti- 
cated equipment and provide the man- 
power to operate it? What about do- 
mestic repercussions and the alloca- 
tion of resources away from social 
needs and rising expectations, com- 
pounded by strains resulting from 
quick industrialization and the liberal- 
ization of political/social institutions? 

Proponents of the sale often men- 
tion the need for evenhandedness in 
our dealing with the various countries 
of the Middle East. Yet, even as the 
sale of offensive hardware is presented 
as a litmus test of our relations with 
Saudi Arabia, some attention should 
be given to U.S. needs and a reciproc- 
ity on the part of Saudi Arabi in defer- 
ring to our national interests also. 
What about Saudi support for our 
peace efforts in the Middle East? 
Saudi influence up to now unfortu- 
nately has been used to reduce Arab 
participation in the peace process, and 
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as a focal point of criticism against 
Egypt. Yes, Saudi Arabia has kept the 
oil flowing (a decision guided in part 
by its own self-interest), but we in turn 
have sold them over $22 billion worth 
of military equipment, more than to 
any other non-NATO country. The 
Saudis have persisted also in their call 
for a jihad against Israel, a staunch 
ally, and such action can hardly be in 
our best interests. 

The United States should not be 

party to the Mideast arms spiral 
merely because an ally has demanded 
it of us. It is one thing to respond to 
Saudi Arabia’s legitimate defense 
needs, but quite another to provide of- 
fensive weapons which only can be 
used against other allies in that same 
troubled area. 
Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my support today to the elo- 
quent statements of my colleague 
from New York, Jack Kemp. I have 
grave concerns over the wisdom of this 
sale to Saudi Arabia—particularly if 
the proposed package includes 
AWACS aircraft. I cannot see how the 
sale of conformal fuel pods, AIM 9-L 
missiles, aerial refueling aircraft, and 
AWACS stabilizes the Saudi Govern- 
ment, or even more importantly, how 
it bolsters our own strategic interests 
in this vital region. This sale can only 
serve to undermine the security of our 
one steadfast democratic ally in the 
Middle East—the State of Israel. 

Throughout the first few months of 
the Reagan Presidency, I have been 
greatly encouraged by the more realis- 
tic approach we have been pursuing— 
not only in confronting our economic 
problems, but in how we view our role 
as the leader of the free world, In 
Latin America we have not hesitated 
to expose Cuban subversion. We are fi- 
nally holding the Soviet Union respon- 
sible for its support of international 
terrorism. At the United Nations, we 
are no longer hesitating to condemn 
the most outrageous rhetoric of the 
Third World and the Soviet bloc. 
Therefore, it simply does not make 
sense to me, that as we reject a policy 
of appeasement in the rest of the 
world, we are still handling our rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia as if we are in- 
capable of rejecting any demand they 
make of us. 

Saudi Arabia has been insisting that 
we sell some of the most sophisticated 
technology in our arsenal and yet in a 
number of areas, she has refused to 
help support our own interests in the 
region—despite the fact that the Saudi 
Government recognizes all to well that 
they cannot survive in a Middle East 
dominated by the Soviet Union. At the 
same time that the Saudis demand a 
stockpile of military equipment and 
spare parts, they have also opposed 
the filling of our Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve. They have opposed our ef- 
forts to obtain basing rights in the 
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Arabian peninsula. They have opposed 
the Camp David peace process and led 
the Rejectionist Front’s condemnation 
of our one true friend in the Arab 
world—Anwar Sadat. Friendship im- 
plies a two-way relationship—giving 
and taking—but the Saudis have thus 
far seemingly shown that they know 
only how to take. 

We all recognize the importance of 
maintaining good relations with Saudi 
Arabia. We all support America’s com- 
mitment to protect the Saudi Govern- 
ment. The question is, Does this sale 
actually strengthen that government? 
I think a careful analysis of the threat 
to Saudi Arabia leads one to conclude 
that it does not. AWACS, conformal 
fuel tanks, and AIM 9-L missiles 
cannot help them defend their oil 
fields. In the final analysis, the Saudis 
cannot defend themselves from any 
major threats from the Soviets, or 
even their current friends, the Iraqis, 
no matter how much equipment we 
provide them. We should not delude 
ourselves—only the United States in 
conjunction with our western allies 
has the ability and will to counter 
Soviet or radical Arab military moves 
on the oil fields. Furthermore, the 
most ominous threat to the Saudi 
Government is not from external ag- 
gression, but rather from internal sub- 
version. State-of-the-art aircraft tech- 
nology is not going to stabilize the 
government or protect it from rioting 
in the streets. 

Some proponents of this sale have 
argued that we must reward the Saudi 
royal family for restraining OPEC oil 
prices. I believe this view represents a 
serious misreading of Saudi oil policy. 
Sheikh Yamani himself recently indi- 
cated that his country’s oil pricing 
policy is based on a hard-headed as- 
sessment of Saudi Arabia’s own best 
economic interests. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks an ar- 
ticle by Peter Lubin which recently 
appeared in the National Review. This 
article raises a number of important 
questions regarding the nature of our 
relationship with Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Speaker, my strongest concerns 
over the sale stem from the threat it 
poses to our own security interests. By 
providing the Saudis with the ad- 
vanced technology of the AWACS air- 
craft, we are running too great a risk 
that the system’s secrets will be com- 
promised by defection, accident, diver- 
sion of technical manuals, or Soviet in- 
telligence activities. The compromising 
of F-14 and Phoenix missile technol- 
ogy in Iran provides us with a recent 
example of the risks we take whenever 
we provide this type of sensitive tech- 
nology. 

Finally, I am deeply concerned over 
the implications of this sale for Israel. 
Saudi forces have been involved in 
three of the four Arab-Israeli con- 
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flicts. In a future war there would be 
tremendous pressure by the other 
Arab nations on the Saudis to commit 
their enhanced F-15’s~ and their 
AWACS to the battle. The Israeli air- 
force is certainly capable to meeting a 
challenge from any single Arab State, 
but it would be hard pressed in a con- 
frontation with the combined Arab air 
forces—especially if these Arab forces 
can take advantage of the force-multi- 
plier effect provided by Saudi 
AWACS. This sale is not the proper 
signal to be sending at this time. 

I urge President Reagan and his ad- 
visers to reexamine and scrutinize the 
impact of this sale. At a time when the 
President has embarked on a policy of 
restoring America’s ability to counter 
the Soviet threat, it is crucial that we 
do not weaken an ally and risk com- 
promising our most sensitive military 
technology simply because the Saudis 
make demands upon us that have 
little to do with their vital security in- 
terests. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

[From the National Review, Mar. 20, 1981] 
TAMING THE SAUDIS 
(By Peter Lubin) 

When the Carter Administration was fi- 
nally put out of its misery last November, 
there was gloom among the Al Saud, the 
family that owns and rules Saudi Arabia. 
The Saudis had enjoyed four uninterrupted 
years of bullying and bamboozling the 
American government. The lead role (in a 
star-studded cast) was played by Jimmy 
Carter, who gushed with gratitude when- 
ever the Saudis, for cold financial reasons, 
temporarily raised oil production. A sup- 
porting role was played by National Secu- 
rity Adviser Brzezinski, who confided to the 
New York Times last March that we had no 
reason either to “fear or deplore” an “Isla- 
mic renaissance,” and who envisioned a nat- 
ural partnership with Islam to protect the 
Gulf. (No wonder a journalist in Riyadh de- 
scribed Brzezinski as “a man after Crown 
Prince Fahd’s own heart.“) There was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Miller, who winged 
his way to Saudi Arabia in November 1979 
hoping, as he put it, to convince “our 
friends” in the Gulf that there was no 
reason to raise prices further after the gi- 
gantic boost of the previous June (“It’s un- 
realistic not to expect some upward adjust- 
ment in prices,” said a chastened Mr. Miller 
on the plane home). There was Secretary of 
Energy Duncan, whose Saudi pilgrimage 
took place in late February 1980, to beg for 
royal assent to our Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve (permission denied). And on location 
in Riyadh there was Ambassador John C. 
West. Mr. West began his service by obtain- 
ing a job for a close friend, Crawford Cook, 
in the Saudi lobbying machine, and ended 
his tour with a valedictory that admon- 
ished, not the Saudis, but his own govern- 
ment for failing to satisfy every Saudi 
demand. 

All this abasement before the Saudis has 
taken place in an atmosphere of myth, 
cliché, and received ideas in which Saudi 
Arabia is repeatedly described as moder- 
ate,” “pro-Western,” and friendly.“ No evi- 
dence is ever adduced for these epithets, but 
they stick nonetheless. On a recent CBS 
program on Saudi Arabia, for example, Am- 
bassador West described U.S.-Saudi rela- 
tions as “good faith, good friendship, and 
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what I call that special relationship.” An 
unsuspecting listener might assume that 
West had evidence for this. Unfortunately, 
that listener would be wrong. 

The OPEC quasi-cartel operates to mulct 
the West of tens of billions more each year 
than would be received were there no limit 
on, and manipulation of, supply by its mem- 
bers. And the key villain is Saudi Arabia, be- 
cause that country, not Libya, not Nigeria, 
not Venezuela, is keeping many millions of 
barrels off the world market. It is foolish to 
applaud the Saudis for producing “close to 
capacity” when they have deliberately and 
severely restricted that capacity themselves. 
The Saudis have broken every agreement on 
oil they have entered into since the Teheran 
Agreement of 1971. As energy economist 
Morris Adelman puts it: “There were re- 
peated unilateral revisions, and it [the Te- 
heran Agreement] was finally discarded in 
September 1973... Sheik Yamani pro- 
nounced a classic epitaph: ‘We in Saudi 
Arabia would have liked to honor and abide 
by the Teheran agreements, but 
Under cover of the “oil embargo” in 1973-74 
came the fourfold rise in price. In 1974 the 
Saudis kept promising to lower prices, and 
“they repeatedly raised prices. Twice Mr. 
Kissinger flew into Riyadh and announced 
that he and his friend the King agreed, 
prices should be lowered. Each time prices 
were raised” (Adelman), 

In 1974 the United States undertook to 
guarantee Saudi security, and the Saudis 
agreed to produce at current capacity, a 
promise never kept. In late 1978 the Saudis 
extracted a further American pledge—not to 
fill the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. In 
turn the Saudis would keep production up 
close to 10.5 million barrels a day. So they 
did—for seven weeks. On January 20, 1979, 
as Iranian production collapsed, the Saudis 
slashed their output by a full two million 
barrels. In the ensuing panic buying and 
spot-market runup, prices rose more in five 
weeks than they had in the previous five 
months. Having accomplished their aim, the 
Saudis raised production by one million bar- 
rels. Again Adelman: 

“The net result of Saudi maneuvers, con- 
certed with their neighbors between Octo- 
ber 1978 and mid-1980, [was] to increase the 
price of oil from $12 to $30 [now $32 and 
up]. At any moment they could have put 
the price down to any desired level by rais- 
ing output to capacity, announcing they 
would maintain that output and even in- 
crease it by gradually investing to raise ca- 
pacity.” 

The Saudis are the major obstacle to an 
American presence in the Gulf. They expect 
us to defend them, but only on their terms, 
with the means they choose, no matter how 
difficult or dangerous that makes our task. 
The Saudis are terrified of any resolute dis- 
play of American power near them; thus 
they sponsored a resolution at Islamabad in 
May condemning the American hostage 
rescue attempt. By hiring Pakistani merce- 
naries, by buying German tanks and French 
planes, they hope to build an armory that 
will make them independent and able to 
keep the Americans from establishing a 
presence nearby. They do not seem nearly 
as concerned about the Soviet over-flights 
they permit to Aden and Ethiopia, and they 
have allowed Soviet-built tanks to be un- 
loaded at Saudi ports for transshipment to 


Traq. 

While the Saudis have backed Iraq’s inva- 
sion, though Iraq is linked to the Soviets, 
the Saudis are not benevolently inclined 
toward smaller neighbors. Saudi Arabia is 
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the leading local bully and troublemaker, 
detested and feared by Oman and the 
sheikhdoms. The Saudis backed the Marx- 
ist-supported Dhofar rebellion. They have 
pressed territorial claims on both Abu 
Dhabi and Oman. They have meddled with 
American arms shipments to North Yemen, 
which led the Yemenis to look to the Soviet 
bloc for arms. 


SAUDI MODERATION 


On Israel the Saudis are as implacable as 
Syria or Iraq. Twice in recent months they 
have called for jihad, a word that, despite 
the attempt of our State Department to 
give it a soothing gloss, means exactly what 
it says: warfare by all means, including mili- 
tary force. The flavor of Saudi modera- 
tion” can be gauged from their description 
of Jerusalem as “purely a genuine Arab and 
Islamic city. Thus it has been for thousands 
of years, and thus it should remain forever.” 
Loyalty to a fellow Moslem (who massacred 
his Christian subjects) has led the Saudis to 
give refuge to Idi Amin. The Saudis subsi- 
dize the most notorious of terrorists; the 
Arab who recently killed 15 and wounded 85 
by bombing a hotel in Kenya escaped, his 
deed accomplished, to Saudi Arabia. 

All this activity, however, is muffled in a 
vast Saudi disinformation and propaganda 
effort, aided by Westerners with financial 
ties to the Saudis. There are two themes. 
The first is, “we are doing you a favor” by 
“producing more oil than we [need, want!“ 
so don't jeopardize this ‘special’ relation- 
ship.” Note Yamani’s recent interviews: 
“Don’t take the Saudis for granted” (Wall 
Street Journal); We're gotten no sign of 
appreciation for everything we've done” 
(New York Times): “We are America’s 
number one friend” (Time). By dint of con- 
stant repetition, journalists and politicians 
come to believe this nonsense. 

But the evidence shows otherwise. The 
Saudis are not doing us any favors. Saudi 
pricing in OPEC, like the pricing of its fel- 
lows, is based on their calculation of their 
“perfect” (optimal monopoly) price. That 
price will tend to maximize their total rev- 
enues over time. Each OPEC member deter- 
mines its “perfect” price at any moment by 
taking into account the size of its reserves, 
its current surplus or deficit, the value of its 
foreign currency holdings and investments, 
and the likely production response of its fel- 
lows in OPEC. Absent Western pressure, 
that is all OPEC need worry about. Of par- 
ticular concern to the Saudis is demand 
elasticity for oil. As the producer with the 
largest reserves (whose value they wish to 
protect), the Saudis must worry about too 
precipitous a rise in prices, and thus too pre- 
cipitous a drop in demand. These consider- 
ations, not some phony melodrama starring 
“hawks” and “moderates,” are what OPEC 
price differentials are all about. 

Nor are the Saudis “producing more than 
they need.” Detailed studies of Saudi rev- 
enues and expenditures show that they 
always manage not only to squander the 
surplus funds that may initially be accumu- 
lated, but end up needing more. There is 
every reason to believe that the phenom- 
enal waste, corruption, and extravagance of 
recent years will continue. Nor have the 
Saudis ever chosen to lessen current rev- 
enues. They may have to, however, when 
Iran and Iraq resume pre-war production 
levels. Otherwise, there is a possibility of 
price-cutting and the destruction of OPEC. 
The Saudis, having previously threatened to 
cut as many as seven million barrels a day, 
will at that point cut a few million at most, 
and expect to be applauded. 
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Yamani’s claim that by slashing produc- 
tion Saudi Arabia could receive as much 
current revenue as at a higher level of pro- 
duction is demonstrably false, yet none of 
the journalists he tells this to has bothered 
to point it out. Demand elasticity is high, 
and growing. Professor Robert Pindyck of 
MIT has noted that every 5 percent rise in 
oil prices results in a drop in demand of be- 
tween 1 percent and 1,8 percent. Another 
way of understanding this is that for every 
OPEC cut in supply of between 1 percent 
and 1.8 percent in the total amount of oil 
available in the non-Communist world’s 
market, OPEC can impose a price rise of 5 
percent and still “clear the market” (have 
demand equal supply) so as to avoid prob- 
lems of glut and price-cutting. 

Suppose the Saudis were to cut produc- 
tion by four million barrels. That represents 
about 7.5 percent of non-Communist world 
production (assuming Iran and Iraq are ex- 
porting at prewar levels; othewise four mil- 
lion barrels represent about 8 percent). 
Using the lower figure for demand elasticity 
would permit the Saudis a price rise on the 
six million barrels they did produce of about 
38 percent. Using the higher figure, the rise 
is less than 25 percent. In either case, the 
Saudis stand to lose tens of billions of dol- 
lars annually. And the expensive infrastruc- 
ture for natural gas collection requires a 
minimum oil production of eight and one- 
half million barrels. The Saudi subsidy to 
the PLO, aid to Syria and Jordan, and other 
pan-Arab aid amounts at most to a few bil- 
lion. That offers a measure of the financial 
sacrifice they are willing to make on behalf 
of fellow Arabs. Why should we believe that 
the Saudis would suddenly—for “political” 
reasons—risk the loss of many times that 
amount? 

Such threats tell us a lot about the 
Saudis. A friend would never say: “Saudi 
Arabia alone . . is in a position to inflict 
very severe damage on the world economy 
as a whole or a selected group of nations 
Definitely, I'm not threatening. You 
threaten when you need to. Among friends, 
I don't think we are threatening.” 

Yamani’s bluster is as hollow as his bon- 
homie. For as a number of economists and 
other commentators have noted, there is no 
“oil weapon.” A study demystifying“ the 
oil weapon was made by Douglas Feith in 
Policy Review (Winter 1981). Being fungible 
oil cannot be selectively denied to one coun- 
try or group of countries. The only way to 
“punish” is to cut production massively, and 
that would harm any producer far more 
than any potential victim among the im- 
porting nations. It might also have unfore- 
seen political consequences. If there are 
sound economic reasons for raising the price 
of oil or cutting production, such a price 
rise, or such a cut, will take place in any 
case. If such a price rise or production cut is 
made to “punish” (i.e employed as a 
weapon“) then by definition it would go 
against, rather than promote, the economic 
interest of the producer instituting it. Oth- 
erwise it would have been made for that 
economic reason. Unlike Khomeini, the 
Saudis have not shown a taste for self-in- 
flicted wounds, 


OUR GOAL: SAUDI COOPERATION 


Our policy should be to obtain, not the 
chimera of Saudi “goodwill,” but Saudi co- 
operation, however unwilling that coopera- 
tion will be, on bases, on oil, and on other 
matters. Policy should be rooted in under- 
standing that: (1) Wahhabi Islam regards 
the Christian West with hostility, but that 
need not concern us overmuch; (2) there is 
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no “oil weapon”, (3) the Saudis are not 
“doing us favors”, (4) politically, economi- 
cally, and socially Saudi Arabia remains a 
primitive tribal kingdom, advanced only in 
the bankbook sense; (5) the Soviet Union 
has strengthened its grip on the Saudi pe- 
rimeter; (6) Saudi Arabia may have to be 
“saved in spite of itself,” and while we un- 
derstand the Saudis are incapable of pro- 
tecting themselves, their vulnerability must 
be brought home to them; (7) the Saudis 
must be disabused of their inflated notion 
of their own significance vis-a-vis America 
and the West; (8) taming the Saudis will 
demand both intelligence and imagination, 
but the risks from further appeasement are 
too great not to make the attempt. 

A drastic change in our policy toward 
Saudi Arabia is essential, beginning with a 
change in attitude. Diplomatic personnel 
posted to Riyadh should be chosen so that 
those with a chronic case of furor arabicus 
(a peculiar nervous disease first diagnosed 
by J. B. Kelly in “Arabia, the Gulf, and the 
West”), are carefully selected out. Cabinet 
members should no longer rush to Riyadh, 
seeking the royal indulgence. No more danc- 
ing attendance upon Yamani on his various 
tours. Instead of misplaced gratitude, Wash- 
ington can by appropriate comments dem- 
onstrate a real “appreciation” of all the 
Saudis have been doing in OPEC. 

We should proceed with plans for what- 
ever bases we deem necessary—in the Sinai, 
in Oman, and elsewhere—explaining to 
Riyadh that we have no intention of court- 
ing disaster simply because the Saudis may 
be displeased. There is a basic conflict here 
that cannot be blinked. The Saudis fear 
such bases nearby because they would have 
an intimidation value (which, of course, is a 
further point in their favor). 

Washington has been worrying aloud 
about the stability of Saudi Arabia ever 
since the collapse of the Shah. The Saudis, 
in turn, have been quick to react with a 
propaganda barrage: Saudi Arabia is very 
different from Iran; the Saudi royal family 
is revered by all its subjects; its devotion to 
Islam is profound; and so on. Both Ameri- 
can worry over, and Saudi insistence upon, 
the “stability” of Riyadh are beside the 
point. Saudi stability is not intrinsically de- 
sirable to anyone but the Saudis. Continued 
rule by the Al Saud, or the continued exist- 
ence of Saudi Arabia in its present borders, 
may or may not best serve the interests of 
the oil-consuming world. If firm Saudi rule 
promotes Western access to Persian Gulf oil 
at reasonable prices, then let it be encour- 
aged. But it may be that a severe shock to 
Saudi complacency, or even a sustained 
effort to keep the Saudis off balance, would 
serve Western interests better. 

The smug belief of the Saudis that no 
matter how they behave we will be there to 
protect them is revealed in a statement 
Yamani made to an interviewer from Time: 
“You are not protecting us. When you send 
your airplanes, you are defending your own 
interests.” The Saudis have not yet under- 
stood the significance of General Petrovsky 
in Ethiopia, Cubans and East Germans in 
South Yemen, Soviet treaty links and base 
rights in Syria and Iraq, PLO training in 
Baku, Tashkent, and Simferopol. It is long 
past time to heighten their sense of unease. 
Further, we should make the distinction be- 
tween protection of oilfields in the physical 
sense and protection of a regime or a coun- 
try. Since the Iranians are now in no posi- 
tion to harm the Saudi oilfields, one simple 
and elegant way to demonstrate our studied 
insouciance as well as make clear our dis- 
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pleasure with Saudi behavior would be to 
recall our Airborne Warning and Control 
Systems, on the grounds that we need them 
5 our own use (we possess only twenty in 

). 

As for the Saudi demand for additional 
equipment for the F-15s that Mr. Carter 
granted them, that demand should either be 
rejected out of hand or put under indefinite 
“review” until such time as Saudi behavior 
has drastically changed. At the time of the 
original plane sale, both the Saudis and the 
Carter Administration offered assurances 
that the equipment now sought (bomb 
racks, Sidewinder missiles, fuel tanks) would 
not even be asked for, much less granted. 
But the Saudis are convinced that in their 
case such commitments are meaningless. So 
great is their contempt for us that they no 
longer bother to conceal it. Prince Faisal 
stated on “Meet the Press” that no Iraqi 
planes are being sheltered in Saudi Arabia; 
Ambassador Alhegeland recently denied 
that Soviet-built weapons have been unload- 
ed for Iraq in Saudi ports. Both men knew 
that Western intelligence sources have con- 
firmed these activities; neither thought it 
worth his while even to obfuscate. 

The equipment demanded cannot be used 
by the Saudis effectively against the Soviet 
Union. If used at all, it will be used against 
its lesser neighbors (Oman, the littoral 
sheikhdoms), against Israel, or possibly 
against Western forces should they move 
decisively into the region. As far as the Is- 
raelis go, even if they decide (for reasons of 
their own) not publicly to oppose the sale, 
that is no reason for it to go through. Such 
weaponry makes much likelier a Saudi role 
in another Arab-Israeli round, and in that 
case virtually guarantees an Israeli pre-emp- 
tive strike. Such a capitulation would dis- 
hearten the Omanis, who hate and fear the 
Saudis and have been ready to serve the 
West but may now be intimidated by a dis- 
play of Saudi power. 

But the main reason for denying the 
Saudis the equipment is that they regard 
the sale as an important test case in rela- 
tions between the two countries.” Exactly. 
After two years of uninterrupted and astro- 
nomical price hikes, after the resolution 
condemning our rescue mission, after the ef- 
forts to deny us bases, after the open calls 
for jihad and support for terrorism, after 
backing the Iraqi invasion of Iran, after 
meddling with our arms supplies to North 
Yemen and facilitating Soviet bloc supplies 
to Iraq, after the attempt to throttle our 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve, after all this 
the Saudis want to test whether America 
will jump once again through the Saudi 
hoop. If we do so, we will signal that noth- 
ing has changed, and that we continue to 
adhere to the “doctrine of common inter- 
est” so lucidly analyzed by J. B. Kelly: 

“All that the constant reiteration of the 
doctrine of common interest achieves is to 
convince the Middle Eastern oil-producing 
states that the West needs them as much as 
(or even more than) they need the West, 
thereby confirming them in the hauteur 
and their illusions of power.” 

Rejecting the Saudi demand would be the 
first step in forging a coherent strategy for 
protecting the West’s interests. The immedi- 
ate response will be Saudi bluster and bluff, 
of the kind Crown Prince Fahd offered in 
the newspaper Al Hawadith: “We are not 
compelled to be friends of the Americans. 
There are many doors wide open to us, be it 
on the military, technological or economic 
level. . . We can easily replace the Ameri- 
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WHO NEEDS THE GULF 

But Pakistani mercenaries, German tanks, 
and Tornado fighters will not really fill the 
bill. Weapons suppliers are not as easily in- 
terchangeable as Fahd pretends to believe. 
The American equipment already acquired 
by the Saudis would be greatly diminished 
in usefulness without easy access to Ameri- 
can spare parts, American technical help, 
American training. And only the United 
States offers Saudi pilots extensive training 
on simulators. 

Should they proceed, nonetheless, not to 
yield on policy but attempt to replace us 
with European arms suppliers, we have the 
means to obtain European cooperation. In 
the end the United States could do without 
oil from the Gulf; Western Europe and 
Japan cannot. It is to our allies’ advantage 
that the Saudis be brought to heel, even if 
they choose not to admit it publicly. They 
may distance themselves from our effort 
(out of fear) but should not interfere with 
it. We have a right to ask from those for 
whom we are protecting the Gulf that they 
not persist in currying Saudi favor at our 
expense. The American people may grow 
weary of safeguarding oil to keep German 
or French or Japanese industry humming, if 
those same Germans or French or Japanese 
make that job more difficult. 

The Saudis will also attempt a rhetorical 
rally of the Third World. But the specious- 
ness of that concept can be exposed. A 
farmer in Senegal or Brazil has more to gain 
from our efforts to protect access to, and 
hold down prices of, Saudi (and OPEC) oil 
through political pressure even than the 
Europeans. 

The Arab oil states, not least the Saudis, 
also employ the Arab-Israeli dispute as the 
perfect diversionary tactic. How dare the 
West raise the little matter of oil pricing 
and production (here the face of Faisal or 
Fahd assumes an aggrieved air, and eyes are 
raised heavenward) when the ‘Palestinian 
problem” has not been solved to Arab satis- 
faction? But as J. B. Kelly has noted, even if 
we posit the total disappearance of Israel, 
our problem with the oil states would be ex- 
actly the same. 

The past two years have given us a good 
dose of what the Muslim Middle East, un- 
adorned, is all about. The Saudi regime's le- 
gitimacy comes from force and the threat of 
force. Not surprisingly, it responds only to 
pressure, not to blandishments. 

As long as the Saudis believe that our 
only reaction to their behavior will be “eco- 
nomic” (Le., to conserve oil, and to look for 
non-OPEC sources), they will behave with- 
out any constraints. In the long run, a 
decade or more away, our problem with 
OPEC may well be solved. In the short run, 
we must protect the major oilfields and 
apply pressure to hold down prices and hold 
up production. That is why any energy 
policy must include a strategy for taming 
the Saudis. 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to the proposed arms sale to the 
Saudis, I am deeply concerned that 
the United States might be buckling 
under to oil blackmail. Moreover, I am 
deeply concerned that this move 
would come at the expense of the se- 
curity of our long-term friend, the 
State of Israel, and simultaneously in- 
crease the instability of the Middle 
East. 

It seems odd that current American 
foreign policy has become so—dare I 
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say controlled?—by the threat of an 
oil embargo. 

We are not merely discussing the 
sale of weapons to the Saudis but, 
rather, offensive weapons. At a time 
when the internal stability of Saudi 
Arabia is much in doubt, should we 
risk another Iran? I can understand 
Saudi Arabia wanting to protect itself 
from its erratic neighbors in Libya and 
Yemen as well as from the threats 
from the Soviet Union. But, why must 
we sell offensive arms to a nation 
which just a few weeks ago witnessed 
several of its leaders calling for a holy 
war against Israel? I submit that we 
must not. 

These highly sophisticated weapons 
will open all of Israel to Saudi radar. 
We will, no doubt, eventually have to 
extend our military sales to Israel to 
permit it to defend itself at a time 
when that nation is more in need of 
economic stability and peace than ex- 
pansion of its arms purchases. 

Will we receive anything from the 
Saudis in return? It is becoming obvi- 
ous that they need a market for their 
oil as much as we need their oil. So let 
us stop this poker game. Let us get on 
with promoting peace by encouraging 
the Saudis to support the Camp David 
accords, to discontinue their support 
for terrorist PLO activities, and to 
guarantee—for the long term—oil sales 
without the constant threat of an em- 
bargo. 

I will not support this arms deal. I 

urge my fellow Members of Congress 
to carefully consider what this propos- 
al means to the security of Israel, to 
America’s image as a strong world 
leader if we should give in to another 
Saudi litmus test, and to the stability 
of a very vital region. 
@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my opposition to the proposed 
sale of fuel and sensor tactical (FAST) 
packs and AIM-9L air-to-air missiles 
for the F-15’s purchased by Saudi 
Arabia. 

I oppose this sale for the following 
reasons: 

(a) Saudi Arabia has called for a 
jihad—holy war—against Israel. The 
enhancement of the F-15’s will give 
Saudi Arabia the ability to launch an 
offensive attack against Israel and 
thus encourage the military aspects of 
a jihad. 

(b) With this new equipment, Saudi 
Arabia will also be able to monitor all 
of Israel’s military activities, including 
locating troops, aircraft, tanks, and ar- 
tillery pieces. Israel’s security will un- 
doubtedly be threatened by such a 
sale. 

(c) In 1978, the original sale of the 
F-15’s was justified on the grounds 
that it was to be for totally defensive 
purposes. To change direction now and 
provide Saudi Arabia with offensive 
weapons is to ignore the will of the 
Congress. In addition, the commit- 
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ments and word of the United States 
are now in question. 

(d) Selling weapons to Saudi Arabia 
in the past has not made the price or 
supply of oil more secure. In fact, in 
part due to the position of Saudi 
Arabia, we have not built up our stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve, which would 
be in the best interests of the United 
States. 

(e) Selling these weapons has proved 
to be a destabilizing influence in the 
Mideast. Saudi Arabia has given huge 
sums to Jordan and Syria. Saudi 
Arabia has also been a leader in the 
punishment of Egypt for participating 
in the peace talks. They have not 
worked for peace in the region. 

(f) Saudi Arabia does not need these 
weapons for its defense. There have 
been no signs of aggressive intent from 
South Yemen, Iran, Syria, and Libya. 

In conclusion, I see no reason for the 

Congress to support this sale, which 
could be of such detriment to one our 
staunchest allies, Israel. 
@ Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, it 
defies all logic for us to nourish our 
ties with democratic Israel, our 
staunchest ally in the Middle East— 
and at the same time, sell offensive 
weapons to Saudi Arabia, whose 
avowed goal is to wipe Israel off the 
face of the map. 

If we bow to the Saudis’ wishes and 
sell them the fuel tanks and Sidewind- 
er air-to-air missiles for the F-15 jet 
fighter aircraft they possess, we will 
only be fueling the instability in the 
Middle East. We will be doing this in 
defiance of the intent of Congress 
when the original sale of F-15’s was 
consummated. Then the strong con- 
gressional opposition was overcome 
only because of assurances given by 
the administration that the fighter 
aircraft would not be equipped as a 
long-range offensive attack plane. 

The administration is also reported 
to have under consideration the sale 
of AWACS or E-3A airborne command 
centers to Saudi Arabia. This would be 
a real quantum leap into destabiliza- 
tion. Because their troop movements 
would be under constant surveillance, 
the Israelis would justifiably feel more 
imperiled, leading to greater and 
greater defense expenditures. 

So far Saudi Arabia has disdained 
the peace process set in motion by the 
Camp David accords. Why then are we 
rewarding them with the weapons 
that could very well undo that peace 
procene! Mr. Speaker, it is not logi- 

e 
@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
interested in the cause of peace in the 
Middle East must view with concern 
the Reagan administration’s proposed 
sale of advanced aviation equipment to 
Saudi Arabia. 

As my colleagues know, the adminis- 
tration has indicated a desire to sell 
the Saudis advanced radar, extra fuel 
tanks, and AIM 9-L air-to-air missiles 
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for the 62 F-15 fighter aircraft pur- 
chased in 1978. This equipment will 
significantly increase both the range 
and the firepower of these aircraft. In 
addition, the administration has pro- 
posed that sophisticated airborne 
early-warning aircraft, the E-3A 
AWACS, be sold to the Saudis. The 
AWACS will greatly improve the capa- 
bility of Saudi Arabia to monitor the 
movement of Israeli military forces. 
Taken together, the upgrading of the 
Saudi F-15’s and the acquisition of the 
AWACS aircraft would represent an 
enhancement of the military capabili- 
ty of Saudi Arabia that could only be 
viewed with apprehension by Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, no one can argue that 
the Saudis do not have a legitimate 
need for military equipment with 
which to defend their country. It is 
clearly in the best interests of the 
United States to encourage peace and 
stability not only in Saudi Arabia, but 
in the entire Middle East region. That 
is why the F-15’s were sold in the first 
place. The additional equipment being 
sought will not, however, promote sta- 
bility. It is not primarily defensive in 
nature. The improved F-15’s_ will 
impair security in the Middle East by 
triggering a new arms race, not only in 
Israel, but in other nations bordering 
the Persian Gulf. We owe Israel, our 
oldest and most able ally in the Middle 
East, something better than arming 
one of its avowed enemies with sophis- 
ticated military equipment. that is pri- 
marily offensive in nature. 

I hope that the administration will 

reconsider and not submit the pro- 
posed sale to Congress for approval. I 
do not believe that the sale is in the 
best interests of the United States or 
of the cause of peace and I urge my 
colleagues to oppose it. 
@ Mr. JAMES K. COYNE. Mr. Speak- 
er, like many of my colleagues here 
today, I am gravely concerned that the 
administration’s planned sale of con- 
formal fuel tanks and Sidewinder air- 
to air missiles to Saudi Arabia unduly 
exacerbates an already tense situation 
in the Mideast. Before the administra- 
tion goes ahead with its sale, it ought 
to carefully consider the ramifications 
of this move. There is no region in this 
world more volatile or less stable than 
the Mideast. 

As the events of the last 2 years 
have starkly demonstrated, the Mid- 
east no longer merely pits Arab 
against Israeli. Time and again in the 
recent past, the fighting in the Mid- 
east has pitted Arab against Arab. The 
new F-15 offensive capability Saudi 
Arabia stands to acquire will provide 
one Arab faction with a weapon here- 
tofore unknown among the competing 
Arab countries. It not only poses a 
threat to peace and stability vis-a-vis 
the Israelis, but looms as a distinct 
threat to the peace and stability of the 
entire region. 
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Saudi Arabia has been a long and 
valued ally of this country, Mr. Speak- 
er, and I do not want the administra- 
tion to in any way imperil our rela- 
tionship with the Saudis. At the same 
time, however, I am concerned that 
the proposed sale of F-15 offensive 
weaponry will undermine much of the 
American-led conciliation and peace- 
making in that part of the world.e 
@ Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
disturbing to note that the administra- 
tion has announced that it will sell 
Saudi Arabia extended range confor- 
mal fuel tanks and Sidewinder air-to- 
air missiles for the fleet of 60 F-15 jet 
fighter aircraft the United States sold 
to the Saudis in 1978. 

Additionally, the administration has 
indicated that the United States will 
eventually sell Saudi Arabia aerial re- 
fueling tankers as well as surveillance 
aircraft, possibly including the sophis- 
ticated AWACS airborne radar plane. 

The fighter plane accessories will 
greatly enhance the lethality of the 
F-15's, and will bolster Arab military 
power in the volatile Middle East, fur- 
ther threatening the security of Israel. 
It will significantly expand the combat 
radius, strength, and the ground 
attack capability of the F-15. 

The Saudis have called in the past 
for a “holy war” to wrest control of Je- 
rusalem from Israel, and by providing 
them with this added military equip- 
ment we are further aggravating ten- 
sions between the two nations and 
making it more possible for Saudi 
Arabia to launch a devastating attack 
against Israel. 

When Congress debated the wisdom 
of providing the F-15 to Saudi Arabia 
2 years ago, the Pentagon advised us 
that Saudi Arabia had not requested 
and that the United States did not 
intend to sell any other systems or ar- 
maments that would increase range or 
enhance the offensive potential of 
these aircraft. It was made clear at 
that time that Saudi Arabia needed 
the jet fighters to defend itself against 
attack. 

With that understanding in mind, it 
is clear that the Saudis do not need to 
enhance the range and firepower of 
their F-15’s and, to, in effect, bring 
Israel within closer striking distance. 

I urge the administration to recon- 

sider its decision to sell this equipment 
to the Saudis. 
@ Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am greatly disturbed by the 
administration’s announced intention 
to sell Saudi Arabia conformal fuel 
tanks and advanced Sidewinder air-to- 
air missiles for its F-15 fighters. Such 
sophisticated equipment will greatly 
increase the firepower and range of 
the F-15’s. The Saudi request, if grant- 
ed, could undermine significantly Isra- 
el's ability to defend itself. 

Mr. Speaker, it is undeniable that 
the Saudi rulers continue to see Israel 
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as a principal adversary. As recently as 
last month, Saudi officials called for a 
holy war against Israel. Three times in 
the past 30 years Saudi Armed Forces 
have been employed against Israel. 
Saudi Arabia has led the Arab League 
condemnation of the Camp David ac- 
cords, has broken diplomatic relations 
with and withheld economic support 
to Egypt, and has steadfastly refused 
American proposals to participate in 
the peace talks. Moreover, it has in- 
creased its financial and diplomatic 
support for the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. In short, Saudi Arabia 
has played anything but a construc- 
tive role in the search for a lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 

Ostensibly this sale will contribute 
to American security interests in the 
Persian Gulf by providing the Saudi 
Air Force with greater deterrent capa- 
bility against a Soviet thrust in the 
region. But 62 F-15’s, sophisticated 
and formidable as they are, would be 
incapable of blunting a determined 
Soviet attack on Saudi oilfields or on 
the Straits of Hormuz. The more im- 
mediate threat to the region stems 
from Soviet forces in Afghanistan, 
which pose a direct threat to Pakistan 
and Iran, not Saudi Arabia. 

Given the instability of the region, 
one cannot discount the possibility 
that this highly sophisticated U.S. 
equipment could fall into the wrong 
hands, thus compromising American 
military secrets, if the sale goes for- 
ward. In particular, the stability of the 
current Saudi regime is not very reas- 
suring. The takeover of the Grand 
Mosque in the fall of 1979 is only one 
indication of the vulnerability of the 
Saudi ruling family. 

The principal advantage Saudi 
Arabia will gain by the augmentation 
of its F-15 squadrons is directed 
against Israel, Mr. Speaker. This is 
why the proposed sale worries me so 
greatly and why I believe it is ill 
advised. Extending the range of the F- 
15’s from 450 miles to 1,000 miles will 
enable Saudi Arabia to launch attacks 
from deep within its territory against 
any target in Israel, with more devas- 
tating force than the Saudis now pos- 
sess. Judging from past behavior, I 
would not expect the Saudis to act 
alone, but in concert with other Arab 
nations in a coordinated attack on a 
broad front. Quite obviously, precision 
attacks by heavily armed, long-range 
Saudi F-15’s would severely compli- 
cate Israeli defense efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it very disturbing 
that there has been no quid pro quo 
from Saudi Arabia in response to U.S. 
willingness to bolster its security. In 
fact, since the initial sale of F-15’s re- 
ceived congressional approval in 1978, 
Saudi actions have illustrated belliger- 
ence. Indeed, oil blackmail has played, 
and continues to play, a prominent 
role in Saudi foreign policy. After the 
1978 sale, for example, Saudi Arabia 
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put considerable pressure on the 
United States not to build its strategic 
oil reserve, and threatened to cut back 
production if the warning was disre- 
garded. Recent statements by Saudi 
oil minister Sheik Yamani indicate 
that Saudi moderation of oil prices is 
designated to reduce incentives to 
search for petroleum substitutes, 
thereby prolonging U.S. dependence 
on Saudi Arabian oil. 

In light of Saudi Arabia’s statements 

and actions, one is entitled to the con- 
clusion that it holds no special regard 
for the United States. This is not sur- 
prising given the differences in histo- 
ry, religion, culture, and political tra- 
ditions of the two countries. But the 
United States and Israel do have a spe- 
cial relationship, tied as we are by reli- 
gious, cultural, and political values 
and traditions. Let us not forget that 
Israel is the only pro-Western demo- 
cratic nation in the Middle East. Its 
security must be of paramount and 
overriding importance to U.S. objec- 
tives in the region. It is proper to en- 
hance the security of other Middle 
East countries who are opposed to 
Soviet expansion, but not to the 
extent that Israel’s security is thereby 
complicated if compromised. I join my 
colleagues in opposing this sale. 
@ Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to have the opportunity 
today to take part in a special order 
concerning the sale to Saudi Arabia of 
sophisticated offensive weaponry for 
the F-15 fighter planes. When the 
Carter administration proposed the 
original F-15 sale in 1978, it convinced 
a reluctant Congress that the United 
States would benefit through forth- 
coming Saudi concessions in areas 
vital to U.S. security and interest. I am 
therefore calling on the administra- 
tion to review their decision to sell air- 
to-air missiles, extra fuel tanks, and 
aerial surveillance aircraft to the 
Saudi Arabian Government, and take 
into consideration actions toward the 
United States since the 1978 weapons 
sale. 

True Saudi willingness to cooperate 
with the United States is most accu- 
rately reflected in Saudi oil policy. 
However, instead of supporting oil 
price moderation, Saudi Arabia insti- 
gated the rapid escalation of OPEC oil 
prices after the Iranian revolution, 
and has continued its threats to 
reduce oil production. The Saudi Ara- 
bians also threatened the Carter ad- 
ministration with oil cutbacks if the 
President complied with the congres- 
sional mandate to resume filling the 
strategic petroleum reserve, a stance 
of completely unwarranted interfer- 
ence with American policy. While 
Saudi Arabia moderated its oil prices 
to a minor degree after the 1978 F-15 
sale, international analysts believe it 
did so more to assert its own independ- 
ence within OPEC, rather than aid 
the American oil consumer. 
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When former President Carter pro- 
posed the 1978 arms sale to the 
Senate, he wrote in a letter that the 
sale of planes to Saudi Arabia “would 
cement their ties to the United States 
and advance the cause of moderation 
in the area.” However, instead of sup- 
porting the first peace agreement to 
be reached between Israel and Egypt, 
the Saudis opposed the peacemaking 
efforts of the United States by leading 
the Arab League in condemning the 
treaty and organizing an economic and 
political boycott of Egypt. In May 
1979, President Sadat fiercly attacked 
the Saudi Arabian rulers for their con- 
tinued efforts to sabotage the peace 
treaty, charging the Saudi Govern- 
ment with paying several Arab govern- 
ments to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Egypt. 

The Saudi Arabians have redoubled 
their support of the PLO since the 
signing of the Camp David agreement. 
Currently, they provide major finan- 
cial assistance to the PLO and support 
its terrorist activities against Israel. 

As recently as January 1981, Arabia 
led the Moslem States at the Islamic 
Conference at Taif in calling for a 
jihad or holy war against Israel. At 
the same conference, Saudi Arabia se- 
verely pressured Turkey to sever its 
relations with Israel. In a revealing 
moment, Crown Prince Fahad himself 
participated in an Islamic prayer for 
the aid of Allah in “cleansing Jerusa- 
lem of the Jews.” 

I believe that today’s editorial in the 
New York Times sums up quite well 
what we should expect from the 
Saudis in return for selling more so- 
phisticated weaponry. Today the 
Times called for the Saudi Arabian 
Government to drop their pretense of 
a holy war against Israel. The Times 
goes on to say: 

It is hard to believe that the Saudi’s diplo- 
matic doubletalk still fools any Palestinians, 
thus protecting the House of Saud against 
subversion or revolt. Indeed, if the Saudi 
monarch cannot survive open accommoda- 
tion with Israel, it is hardly a safe deposi- 
tory for all that dangerous hardware. 

Therefore, before future plans are 
finalized to sell weapons to the Saudis 
we must in return receive some conces- 
sions. These should include upholding 
the agreements of the 1978 arms deal, 
dropping their claim of a holy war 
against Israel, and legitimize Arab ne- 
gotiations with Israel. Such a posture 
would increase moderation and stabili- 
zation in Middle Eastern affairs, and 
would serve in the best interests of the 
United States, Israel, and the pursuit 
of world peace. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation has no more important ally in 
the Middle East than the State of 
Israel. And nowhere in the world does 
the threat of war pose more danger to 
the United States and our allies than 
in the Middle East. Let this adminis- 
tration proposes to sell our most so- 
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phisticated air weaponry to the 
avowed enemies of our Israeli allies. 

I do not doubt the necessity of devel- 
oping better relations with the Arab 
States of the Middle East. Nor would I 
oppose providing defensive weaponry 
to those Arab States as a means of sta- 
bilizing cooperative governments. 
However, I have several questions 
about the reasoning behind the pro- 
posed sale of state-of-the-art offensive 
weapons to a nation which has openly 
opposed the Camp David peace initia- 
tive. 

For example, why is it in the U.S. 
national interest to equip the Saudis 
with F-15 fighter-bombers capable of 
striking targets 1,000 miles away? How 
is the cause of Middle East peace 
served by arming the Saudis with “all 
aspect” Sidewinder missiles? And what 
does the United States expect to gain 
from the Saudis in return for our gen- 
erosity? 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I can think of 
no logical answers to these questions. I 
would hope the current administration 
is prepared to enlighten the Congress 
and the American people as to the 
wisdom of their proposal. If we are to 
become the arms merchants of the 
Middle East, let us know precisely 
what return we can expect on our in- 
vestment.e 
@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to renewed Saudi requests, the 
administration is proposing to sell to 
Saudi Arabia so-called conformal 
packs which would lengthen the range 
and increase the bomb-carrying capa- 
bility of F-15 fighters sold to Saudi 
Arabia in 1978. This proposal is con- 
trary to the interests of the United 
States. It violates the precepts of 
statesmanship advanced by Secretary 
Haig during his confirmation hearings 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee just 2 months ago. The 
proposal answers no security need of 
Saudi Arabia, and the United States 
stands to receive no benefit from 
yielding to Saudi pressure for these 
arms. 

On January 9, 1981, Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that 
consistency, reliability, and balance 
should characterize American foreign 
policy. None of these virtues is evident 
in the proposal to sell Saudi Arabia 
conformal packs for the F-15: quite 
the reverse. 

It is inconsistent. We have decided 
to refuse this equipment on at least 
two previous occasions, when the F- 
15’s were first sold to Saudi Arabia in 
May 1978 and again in July 1980. 

We would be unreliable. Administra- 
tion spokesman assured the Congress 
and our Israeli allies that— 

The plane requested by Saudi Arabia will 
not be equipped with special features that 


could give it additional range. (Emphasis 
added.) 
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By “balance” Secretary Haig said he 
meant that decisions should take into 
account a variety of pressures. This 
decision responds only to Saudi pres- 
sures and not to our interests regard- 
ing Israel, other potential allies in the 
Persian Gulf, Egypt, or the general in- 
terest in reduction of arms exports. 

How supplying the F-15 with longer 
range will advance any Saudi security 
interest is obscure. It is peculiar 
enough that an aircraft whose most 
important combat characteristic is all- 
weather performance should have 
been supplied to a country whose skies 
are nearly always clear. The F-15’s 
450-mile combat radius is adequate to 
cover virtually any part of Saudi air- 
space even from central basing in the 
capital city of Riyadh. If the confor- 
mal packs extend the aircraft’s radius 
to 1,000 miles, where do the Saudis 
mean to fly it? 

If in fact the F-15 is intended to be 
improved in order to upgrade its use- 
fulness for air defense, what do the 
Saudis mean to protect? One lesson of 
the Iraq-Iran war is the extraordinary 
difficulty of severely damaging oil pro- 
duction and transport with air attacks. 
Both the Iraqis and the Iranians have 
attacked each other’s ports and pipe- 
lines by air without doing much 


damage. 

Who is the potential attacker? A 
cursory glance at the map makes 
Saudi Arabia look vulnerable to mili- 
tary assault: Long borders without 
topographical obstacles, a thinly 
spread population, a central location 
rimmed by hostile, heavily armed, 
more populous countries envious of 
Saudi oil wealth. 

But as a British Prime Minister once 
remarked, cursory glances at the map 
lead to a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion. In fact Saudi Arabia is an island 
in an uncrossable sea of sand. None of 
its potential enemies can really reach 
its vitals, and they have proved they 
cannot. In 1979 the Marxist foothold 
in South Yemen could scarcely mount 
an operation 10 kilometers into North 
Yemen, much less overcome the logis- 
tical difficulties of Rub al-Khali, the 
“Empty Quarter.” 

As for Iraq, given the glacial pace at 
which it advanced into Iran against 
trifling opposition, it would take 
months to reach anyplace in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Syria tried to cross the border into 
Jordan in 1970 and received a severe 
drubbing for its pains. This year Syria 
restrained itself to posturing on Jor- 
dan’s border. Its armed forces are in 
no shape for a campaign across Jordan 
into Saudi Arabia. 

Improving the F-15 serves solely to 
provide Saudi Arabia’s insecure 
princes with an illusory safety. The 
danger to the throne stems from home 
dissatisfaction—the specter of rioters 
in the streets against whom high-per- 
formance jet aircraft will be useless. 
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Now one might suppose that fulfill- 
ing Saudi Arabia’s request for the con- 
formal packs would represent a quid 
pro quo for some Saudi act. The ad- 
ministration has not confided what 
something we might get for breaching 
our promises and playing along with 
the illusions of Saudi princes, but we 
can imagine that the administration 
hopes that the Saudis will restrain oil 
prices or that they will use their influ- 
ence in the Arab world to advance our 
causes. 

If indeed some such bargain under- 
lies the administration proposal to up- 
grade the Saudi F-15’s, it is a particu- 
larly naive and foolish one. The 
Reagan administration may be the 
new boys on the block, but they can 
review the files of their predecessors. 

Selling arms to Saudi Arabia is not 
necessary to make them moderate 
their oil price rises. I held hearings in 
the last Congress on what makes 
OPEC pricing decisions tick. While the 
executive branch tends to believe that 
all the Saudis want to do is conserve 
their oil on the principle that oil in 
the ground is the best bank account, 
the record clearly shows otherwise. 

Having trained at Harvard Business 
School, Saudi Arabia’s Oil Minister 
can calculate quite nicely the level of 
output that maximizes the present 
value of Saudi oil combined with their 
portfolio of investments and currency 
holdings in the West. This calculation 
shows them that excessive production 
cuts are contrary to their interest and 
has made the Saudis repeatedly try to 
slow the explosion of OPEC prices. 

In 1973 or 1974 the Saudis even of- 
fered to Secretary Kissinger to hold 
the line at a price of $7 to the barrel, 
fearing too rapid a surge in prices. He 
turned them down. 

Despite administration predictions 
that Saudi Arabia would hold its pro- 
duction to 8.5 million barrels a day or 
even reduce output when the Iranian 
revolution cut world supplies in 1979, 
in fact the Saudis expanded by 1 mil- 
lion barrels per day and peaked at 
over 10 million barrels per day. This 
does not sound as though the execu- 
tive branch’s energy experts have a 
good understanding of Saudi motiva- 
tions which would allow them to de- 
termine that sales of conformal packs 
for F-15’s will help us in the oil game. 

There is only one escape from the 
trap of dependence on Saudi oil. It is 
not kowtowing to the arms mania of 
princes. It is cutting our use of oil. 

We also ought to know better than 
to rely on Saudi promises that if we 
help them they will use their influ- 
ence with Arab brethren. Saudi Arabia 
has little enough influence with neigh- 
boring Arab countries, whose rulers 
fear Saudi hegemony. The littoral 
countries of the Arabian Peninsula 
look outward on the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea, not inward toward 
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Riyadh. Mecca is an object of spirit- 
ual, not political, reverence. 

Whatever influence the Saudis do 
have in the Moslem countries, we 
know from bitter experience that they 
cannot be counted on to use it on our 
behalf. After the 1979 border skirmish 
between North and South Yemen, we 
responded to Saudi request for mili- 
tary aid to North Yemen which they 
offered to pay for. The aid program 
we put together lacked sense—we were 
supplying $40,000 per active soldier of 
the North Yemeni Army, and $400,000 
per literate one—but despite our lar- 
gesse the Saudis did not keep their 
end of the bargain. They held up both 
payments and arms shipments by im- 
posing unacceptable conditions on 
North Yemen. 

It is seldom clear whether this and 
past Saudi behavior is the result of de- 
viousness or merely of the Saudi royal 
family’s inability to make and hold to 
policy decisions, which become pawns 
in the family’s internal rivalries for 
power and influence. But it is clear 
that the Saudis will not try to advance 
American objectives in return for our 
arms. At most they will use their 
entree into our arsenals as a means of 
lording it over other Arabs—as they 
did with North Yemen. 

In short, the sale of F-15 conformal 

packs to Saudi Arabia is not in line 
with a sound foreign policy, cannot 
contribute measurably to Saudi secu- 
rity, and offers no benefit that the 
United States can count on. Appeasing 
the Saudis’ voracious appetite for 
modern weapons is no policy for a 
world leader. 
è Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express my concern over 
the administration’s plan to sell so- 
phisticated arms to Saudi Arabia. 

I find the plan to provide conformal 
fuel tanks and Sidewinder air-to-air 
missiles for the 60 F-15 jet aircraft 
which the Saudis have ordered inap- 
propriate. It has become apparent re- 
cently that they also intend to provide 
AWACS equipment in addition to the 
above-mentioned armaments. 

In my mind, the supplying of these 
arms represents a threat to the secu- 
rity of Israel. Consequently, I am to- 
tally opposed to this sale and will 
gladly support a resolution of disap- 
proval when it is introduced by a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

@ Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
early this year, religious leaders of 
Saudi Arabia called for a jihad, or 
holy war, against Israel. In calling for 
this war, they prayed to God asking 
for help to “cleanse Jerusalem of the 
Jews.” Two months later, the adminis- 
tration confirmed its intent to sell 
Saudi Arabia AIM-9L air-to-air mis- 
siles and fuel and sensor tactical 
(FAST) packs for the 62 F-15 jet fight- 
er aircraft the United States had 
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agreed to sell to Saudi Arabia in 1978. 
I am deeply concerned with the offen- 
sive capability the F-15 jets will have 
with this new equipment. Therefore, I 
join with my colleagues in opposition 
to these sales. 

In 1978, when Congress approved 
the original sale of the F-15’s to Saudi 
Arabia, the jets were to be equipped 
with the AIM-7 Sparrow missile and 
the AIM-9 Sidewinder missile. Con- 
gress received written assurances from 
the Carter administration that there 
would be no other sales of “* * * sys- 
tems or armaments that would in- 
crease the range or enhance the 
ground attack capability of the F-15.” 

Now, the sale of these extra-large 
fuel tanks and bomb racks will in- 
crease the range and firepower of the 
jets, bringing great concern to Israel. 
Saudi Arabia has been one of the 
greatest opponents of the Camp David 
accords and this sale could weaken the 
Arab-Israeli peace process. 

The original sale in 1978 was a ges- 
ture of friendship on the part of the 
United States. In response to our good 
will, the Saudis raised their price of oil 
from roughly $13 to $32 a barrel. Now 
what are we to expect from our good 
will this time? 

I doubt this sale will lead to oil price 
moderation or increased Saudi produc- 
tion. I challenge this dangerous policy 
of appeasement, even in the face of 
Saudi threats to cut oil production. An 
escalated arms race is not a desirable 
policy for the United States to pro- 
mote in the Middle East. This sale will 
only heighten anxiety in an already 
tense area of the world, intensifying 
Israeli concern. 

It has never been our policy to sup- 
port regimes which wish to “cleanse 
Jerusalem of the Jews.” Thus, it is 
most important that all my colleagues 
stand together in opposition to this 
sale. 6 
@ Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join my colleagues today in express- 
ing deep concern over the proposed 
sale of AIM-9L air-to-air missiles and 
fuel sensor tactical packs to Saudi 
Arabia for use on the 60 F-15’s sold by 
the United States in 1978. Proceeding 
with this proposed sale can only serve 
to escalate the arms race in the Middle 
East without contributing to overall 
progress toward a long-term settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Sale of this equipment will violate 
an express commitment made in 1978 
by the United States to Israel when 
the original F-15 sale was made to the 
Saudis. At that time, the United 
States indicated that the sale of F-15’s 
was made solely to contribute to the 
ability of Saudi Arabia to defend itself 
against external threats from the 
Soviet Union and South Yemen. Effec- 
tive defensive capability for the Saudis 
against these and any other credible 
potential adversaries remains intact 
without the sale of this advanced 
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equipment. What this newly proposed 
sale will do, if permitted to go forward, 
is to add a destabilizing offensive pos- 
sibility to the Saudi military capability 
which will provide a real and perceived 
threat to the security of Israel. This, 
in turn, will heighten tensions in the 
Middle East and leave the Israelis 
little recourse but to invest in counter- 
military measures to check the Saudi 
escalation. 

The long-term interest of the United 
States and our Western Allies is best 
served by a situation which provides a 
military balance between Israel and 
her adversaries until a framework for 
peace can be agreed upon and imple- 
mented. A major step forward toward 
peace in the Middle East occurred over 
the past 4 years with signing of the 
Camp David Peace Accord by Israel 
and Egypt. The Saudis, however, have 
not supported the peace initiative 
which grew out of the Camp David ac- 
cords. In fact, they have been outspo- 
ken in their opposition to the accord. 
This raises legitimate questions re- 
garding the advisability of proceeding 
with a sale which no one can deny 
places in the Saudi grasp an offensive 
capability which could result in an es- 
calation, and not a moderation, of ten- 
sions in the Middle East. Moreover, 
the policy course the Reagan adminis- 
tration intends to pursue over the 
next 4 years in the Middle East is not 
yet clearly delineated. I would main- 
tain that this sale without the benefit 
of such a carefully defined policy is ill 
advised. 

The painful course of events in Iran 
over the past 3 years should further 
caution us against a policy in the 
Middle East which has a potential of 
promoting instability within the 
region. In Iran, in an effort to provide 
a buffer to check Soviet advancement 
in the Middle East, the United States 
provided a steady stream of advanced 
military equipment, thereby accelerat- 
ing technology transfer and industrial 
moderation. We have already wit- 
nessed internal dissension within 
Saudi Arabia similar to that which 
eventually led to the downfall of the 
Shah in Iran. Sales of sophisticated 
military equipment and technology 
which further encourage the Saudi 
ruling family toward a rapid course of 
modernization and westernization can 
seriously threaten domestic and re- 
gional political and social stability. 

No one would deny that fostering 
friendly relations with Saudi Arabia is 
very important to the United States, 
both because of the leadership role 
the Saudis exercise within OPEC and 
the importance of political stability in 
the Middle East. Nonetheless, friend- 
ship must be a two-way street, where- 
by the Saudis must recognize the para- 
mount importance of a stable and 
secure situation in the Middle East, 
which includes the well-being of the 
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state of Israel. This proposed sale, in 
my opinion, reflects an insensitivity to 
one part of this equation. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I would 

urge a careful reexamination of the 
proposed sale by this administration. I 
join efforts of my colleagues here 
today and in upcoming days to oppose 
this sale because I am convinced that 
it is counterproductive to progress 
toward a lasting peace in the Middle 
East. 
@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that Mr. BLANCHARD and Mr. 
Kemp have called for this special 
order, so that we may express our con- 
cern about the dangerous implications 
of the proposed sale of F-15 enhance- 
ment equipment to Saudi Arabia. The 
proposed sale is contrary to both the 
long and the short term interests of 
the United States, Saudi Arabia, and 
Israel. 

With this additional offensive equip- 
ment, Saudi Arabia will be able to 
monitor all of Israel’s military activi- 
ties. Israeli air superiority will be se- 
verely weakened. Moreover, the F-15 
enhancement equipment represents a 
dangerous threat to the Middle East 
peace process. 

There are additional compelling rea- 
sons for us to question the merits of 
the proposed sale. The sale will not 
strengthen the security of Saudi 
Arabia nor will it increase the stability 
of the entire region. Furthermore, 
there is no evidence that the sale will 
lead to oil price moderation or in- 
creased Saudi oil production. 

The implications of the addition of 
yet another of the world’s most so- 
phisticated military devices to the 
Saudi arsenal are so dangerous, that I 
join with my colleagues in urging a 
halt to the proposed sale.e 
@ Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
appointed with the administration’s 
decision to upgrade Saudi Arabia’s F- 
15 fleet and to sell her the AWAC 
system. 

In one grand sweep, the administra- 
tion has managed to renege on a 
promise made to Israel in 1978; it has 
tilted the balance of power in the 
Middle East toward Israel’s longstand- 
ing enemies; and, it has placed the 
United States in the anomalous posi- 
tion of arming both sides in one of his- 
tory’s most deadly conflicts. 

And for what purpose? 

We have been led to believe that up- 
grading. the Saudi’s F-15’s_ will 
strengthen her from possible attack by 
the Soviet Union. By doing so, we are 
told, the sale will have a stabilizing 
effect on the Middle East. 

This rationale is sadly misguided. 
Since when does it make sense to deal 
with instability by raising the stakes 
in an already volatile situation? 

Since when does it make sense to 
strengthen an Arab nation by enabling 
it to destroy Israel? 
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Israel has long been one of our most 
valuable allies. It is strategically locat- 
ed. Its military force is the strongest 
in the Middle East. It has an intelli- 
gence operation that has on several oc- 
casions channelled critical information 
to the United States and to Arab 
nations. 

Does the administration propose to 
embark on a policy that rewards our 
allies by putting weapons into the 
hands of their adversaries? 

And what advantages are to be 
gained from this sale? The United 
States has received no guarantees 
from the Saudis that our generosity 
will be in the form of military facili- 
ties or base rights on Saudi soil. We 
have no assurances that F-15’s will not 
be targeted against Israel, or that the 
AWACS will not be used to coordinate 
an Arab invasion of Israel. 

Nor have the Saudis reciproacted by 
recognizing the right of Israel and her 
people to live in safety. They have not 
committed themselves to the Camp 
David process, or to any effort that 
promises a meaningful resolution to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Instead, they have championed the 
cause of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization—a body dedicated to the 
destruction of Israel. 

The administration is sadly mistak- 
en if it believes this decision will entice 
the Saudis away from the PLO. It will 
have the opposite effect—it will enable 
them to remain at arms-length from 
the peace process without fear of 
reprisal from their good friend the 
United States. 

The United States must not put 
itself up for sale to the highest bidder. 
Friendship is a two-way street. The 
Saudis must understand that there is 
something to be gained from an alli- 
ance with the United States, but that 
nothing is to be gained that will work 
to the detriment of Israel. 

I urge my colleagues to carefully 
consider the consequences of this deci- 
sion. There are far better ways of im- 
proving our position in the Middle 
East. I urge that we instruct the ad- 
ministration to search for other op- 
tions, instead of taking the easy way 
out and jeopardizing the State of 
Israel in the process. 
Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, in 
1978 I opposed the sale of F-15 fighter 
planes to Saudi Arabia. Then I was 
told that these planes were needed by 
Saudi Arabia for defensive measures. I 
was also assured that the United 
States would not sell the Saudis multi- 
ple ejection bomb racks, FAST packs, 
AIM-9L’s, KC-135 tankers or E-2C or 
E-3A AWACS command/radar planes. 
I am concerned that now the Reagan 
administration wants to sell these very 
same offensive weapons to the Saudis. 

The addition of the FAST packs and 
the AIM-9L’s will greatly improve the 
offensive capability of the Saudi Air 
Force. The 1978 sale of F-15’s to the 
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Saudis did not improve the stability of 
the region as the supporters of this 
sale had indicated. Certainly the sale 
of this sophisticated weaponry will 
only escalate the Middle East tensions. 
There is no threat to Saudi Arabia at 
this time to justify this sale. I urge 
that the Reagan administration recon- 
sider this possible sale especially in 
light of its possible impact on Israel 
and the stability of the entire Middle 
East region. After the sale of the F- 
15’s in 1978, we saw a rise in the price 
of oil from $12 to $32 a barrel, Saudi 
Arabia has continued to be a leading 
opponent to the Camp David accords 
and the Saudis have rejected Ameri- 
can base arrangements in the Arabian 
Peninsula. I question whether the sale 
of these weapons will accomplish its 
proposed goals of deterring the Soviets 
in the Middle East or improving the 
position of the United States there.e 

@ Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice my opposition to the proposal to 
provide Saudi Arabia with additional 
military equipment for their F-15 air- 
craft, and the sale of airborne warning 
and control system (AWACS) E-3A 
aircraft, which is currently under con- 
ee by the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

I have spoken previously on the 
floor against the sale of F-15’s to 
Saudi Arabia because I felt that this 
sale would seriously jeopardize the 
delicate military balance in the Mid- 
east, and our commitment to the 
peaceful settlement of the confronta- 
tion and hostilities there. The Con- 
gress went through a long and intense 
debate over the decision to sell 60 of 
our topline fighter/bombers to Saudi 
Arabia as a part of a package deal of 
sophisticated armaments to the Mid- 
east. The Congress received assurances 
from both the Secretary of Defense 
and the State Department that these 
aircraft were for defensive purposes 
only and would not constitute a threat 
to Israel. Furthermore, we were as- 
sured that these planes would not be 
fitted with the sophisticated add-on 
equipment which the F-15 is designed 
to carry. Now the Reagan administra- 
tion is considering the request by the 
Government of Saudi Arabia for the 
same equipment which we were as- 
sured would not be provided. In addi- 
tion, the sale of the AWACS now 
being considered would give the 
Saudis the threatening capability to 
monitor Israeli activity from airspace 
safely inside Saudi Arabia. 

There is only one nation threatened 
by the supply of armaments to Saudi 
Arabia—Israel..To. supply these addi- 
tional arms systems would be a direct 
contravention of the assurances made 
by the previous administration to the 
Congress in 1978. While we are work- 
ing to bring Egypt and Israel closer to- 
gether for the conclusion of the Camp 
David peace treaty, it cannot be in our 
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best interests to escalate the tension 
of the region by arming Saudi Arabia. 

We must act rationally and responsi- 
bly, as a nation, if we are to insure 
that Israel remains a vital, democratic 
state and that the problems in the 
Mideast are resolved in an equitable 
and peaceful manner. I urge my col- 
leagues in the House to join me in ex- 
pressing to the Reagan administration 
our opposition to the pursuit of this 
proposal, which is contrary to Ameri- 
can interests in the Mideast.e 
Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration is considering 
the sale of weapons to Saudi Arabia 
which will substantially increase the 
pace of the arms race in the Middle 
East. The weapons currently under 
consideration include conformal fuel 
tanks and air-to-air missiles, which 
would increase the firepower and 
range of the Saudi’s fleet of F-15 mis- 
siles, and the AWACS warning system, 
adding to defensive warning capabili- 
ties. I am particularly concerned about 
the implications of the sale of the F- 
15 enhancer weapons, significantly 
adding to the offensive power of the 
Saudi air force. 

First, I contend that Saudi Arabia 
does not need these enhancer weap- 
ons. Saudi Arabia is a small country 
with weak defense forces, and would 
be unable to counter a major Soviet 
attack even with the F-15 enhancer 
weapons. A buildup of the American 
presence in the Middle East is prob- 
ably the best way to ensure against 
the prospects of a Soviet attack, not 
the sale of the proposed weapons. 

Second, the sale of these weapons 
certainly will lead to a new round of 
arms buildup in the Middle East. Con- 
formal fuel tanks would increase the 
range of Saudi jets to 1,000 miles, plac- 
ing most of Israel within direct reach 
of Saudi weapons and forcing Israel to 
match this new offensive level. Other 
nations, more radical and not neces- 
sarily pro-Saudi, would also be encour- 
aged to increase their weaponry sys- 
tems to counter the new Saudi offen- 
sive threat. In short the new Saudi 
systems would be used to justify an in- 
crease in arms throughout much of 
the Middle East. 

Therefore, I am opposed to the sale 

of conformal fuel tanks and air-to-air 
missiles to Saudi Arabia. This sale 
cannot be expected to increase Saudi 
security, but it can lead to an unneces- 
sary spiraling of arms buildup and a 
more devastating potential war in the 
Middle East. 
è Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
participating in today’s special order 
to convey my strong opposition and 
profound concern about this adminis- 
tration’s proposal to sell advanced mis- 
siles, fuel and sensor packs to Saudi 
Arabia for use on the 62 F-15 fighter 
planes that the Saudis are currently 
purchasing from us. 
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Our discussions today are among the 
most important that we have under- 
taken in the 97th Congress. I will state 
categorically that whatever short-term 
benefits we feel we can derive from 
the Saudis in making this sale, will be 
completely negated by the harm we 
will do to our relations with our be- 
loved friend and critically strategic 
ally Israel. 

Let us first examine what is being 
proposed by the ration. It was 
1978 when former President Carter 
first proposed—and the Senate later 
approved—the initial sale of advanced 
F-15 fighters to Saudia Arabia. Much 
concern was registered at that time 
relative to the offensive capability of 
these planes. Now 2 years later—the 
administration is proposing to greatly 
enhance offensive potential of the 
Saudis by equipping these aircraft 
with sophisticated Sidewinder missiles, 
extra fuel tanks, and bomb racks. The 
administration is also proposing to 
provide the Saudis with the highly 
technical airborne warning and con- 
trol system, AWACS E-3A aircraft. In 
a military sense—AWACS would 
double the capacity of the F-15’s we 
have already provided. 

Let us examine in more detail the re- 
lationship between Saudi Arabia and 
Israel. Only last month, Saudi Arabia 
lent its support to a statement calling 
for a holy war against Israel. Saudi 
Arabia has and continues to refuse to 
endorse the Camp David peace accord. 
Finally, and perhaps the most danger- 
ous point to be made is the Saudi’s 
longstanding financial support of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization—a 
group whose primary objective is to 
destroy Israel. 

In a more historical setting—Israel 
in its 33 year history has fought four 
bitter, bloody wars. Saudi Arabia has 
participated in three of them. The sale 
of this sophisticated equipment to the 
Saudis greatly enhances their ability 
to wage an individual attack against 
Israel or adds considerably to a more 
comprehensive Arab initiative against 
Israel. 

This sale sends the wrong type of 
American message to the volatile 
Middle East. It places us in the posi- 
tion of bolstering the arms race in 
that region, for if we in fact provide 
these weapons to the Saudis, we will 
be forced to provide new military aid 
to Israel. We are unraveling the al- 
ready precarious balance of power 
which exists in the Middle East. That 
balance of power is based on the 
strength and security of Israel. If we 
are arming Saudi Arabia—a noted foe 
of Israel—we are placing Israel at a po- 
tential military disadvantage. 

It is also important to note that we 
are getting very little in return for 
this commitment of arms. There is no 
reason to feel that this sale will lead 
the Saudis to endorse the Camp David 
agreements. On the issue of oil—much 
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ado has been made about the Saudis 
“moderate” oil pricing policies—and 
that should be considered as a justifi- 
cation for this sale. Consider this fact: 
in 1978 the price of a barrel of Saudi 
oil was $12.70. Today it is $32 or 
nearly triple the price. Is this some- 
thing we should reward? 

Finally in our discussions today, let 
us consider the nation we are propos- 
ing to sell these arms to—Saudi 
Arabia. There is reason to be con- 
cerned about their internal stability. 
The attempted seizure of the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca resulted in security 
reverberations felt around the world. 
We have no assurances that all is 
stable and secure even today in Saudi 
Arabia. This must be given the most 
serious consideration. 

It is appropriate that we conduct 
this special order today as Secretary 
of State Haig visits Saudi Arabia. He 
just concluded talks in Israel and I am 
certain he heard first hand of Israel's 
concern about the sale of arms to 
Saudi Arabia. 

To sell F-15’s, improvement equip- 
ment, and AWACS systems to Saudi 
Arabia is not the way to reaffirm our 
friendship with Israel—it is a regres- 
sive step away from the triumphs of 
the Camp David accord. It is a poor in- 
vestment of American money. We are 
getting very little in return as com- 
pared to the overall risks. For all these 
reasons I urge that the Senate vote 
down this proposal—and this adminis- 
tration shift its Middle East priorities 
away from a new arms race and back 
to peace and stability in this region.e 
@ Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
I joined with other Members of the 
House in writing to the President to 
oppose a rumored sale to Saudi Arabia 
of equipment to enhance the capabili- 
ty of that Kingdom’s 60 F-15’s. 
Wisely, the administration at that 
time chose not to move ahead with the 
transaction. Little, if anything, has 
changed over the past 6 months: not 
conditions in the region, not the 
buyer, and certainly not the reasons 
why the sale is not in our best nation- 
al interests. 

Some say the region is unstable and 
we must shore up the Saudi defense 
capability. But let there be no doubt. 
This sale will not make Saudi Arabia 
more secure from internal or external 
threats. Nor is there any possibility 
that enhanced F-15’s will enable the 
Saudi’s to defeat a Soviet thrust into 
the region. In fact, this sale will only 
increase instability within Saudi 
Arabia and the Middle East. 

Some say the sale will somehow 
strengthen the Arab-Israeli peace 
process. But let me remind my col- 
leagues. Saudi Arabia has been and 
continues to be a leading opponent of 
the Camp David accords. We were as- 
sured in 1978 when the original sale of 
F-15’s was approved that the planes 
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would promote Saudi moderation and 
involvement in the peace process. 
Since then however, Saudi Arabia has 
continued its support for the terrorist 
Palestine Liberation Organization, the 
Kingdom’s leaders have called for 
jihad against Israel and it has con- 
demned the Egypt-Israel peace treaty. 
To sell Saudi Arabia additional offen- 
sive equipment for its F-15’s will not 
encourage moderation and would only 
reward intransigence. 

Some who are legitimately con- 
cerned about the flow of oil from 
Saudi Arabia argue that the sale will 
assure a continuing supply of crude. 
But it is clear the sale will not lead to 
oil price moderation or increased 
Saudi production. If anything, it will 
appear to be appeasement in the face 
of Saudi threats to cut oil production. 
Because of a current world surplus of 
oil, Saudi Arabia is reported to be con- 
sidering production cutbacks to prop 
up the current price of oil, even 
though it could assist in rolling back 
recent OPEC price increases to ease 
inflationary pressures in the West. No 
such effort is contemplated or expect- 
ed. 

Moreover, I should point out that 
after the F-15 sale in 1978, Saudi 
Arabia threatened to cut back on oil 
production if the Carter administra- 
tion continued to build up a strategic 
petroleum reserve as mandated by the 
Congress. There can be little doubt 
that there is little give in the Saudi 
position on oil supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but three of 
the very sound reasons why this sale is 
not in our best interests, or those of 
Saudi Arabia or Israel. Last fall the 
proposed sale was canceled for these 
same reasons. Little has changed and I 
urge my colleagues to again reject this 
deal. 

@ Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to go on record as disapproving the 
sale of any additional equipment to 
Saudi Arabia for the 60 F-15 jet fight- 
er aircraft the Saudis ordered from 
the United States in 1978. 

@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
sense of deep urgency that I join my 
colleagues in expressing strong opposi- 
tion to the decision of President 
Reagan to sell additional F-15 equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia; equipment 
which would give those highly ad- 
vanced aircraft a greatly enhanced of- 
fensive capability. I congratulate my 
colleagues, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp), and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BLANCHARD), for 
their efforts in arranging for this spe- 
cial order. I trust that it will serve its 
purpose in alerting the Reagan admin- 
istration, and, indeed, the Nation to 
the seriousness of the problems this 
unfortunate decision has created. 

I might say that I did everything in 
my power to block the original sale of 
the F-15’s to Saudi Arabia in 1978. I 
am just as determined to prevent this 
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further enhancement of Saudi Ara- 
bia’s military capability. Indeed, I 
have already introduced a resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 90, to 
block this sale, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. I have also writ- 
ten a letter to President Reagan ex- 
pressing my opposition to the sale in 
the strongest terms. 

Unfortunately, the Reagan adminis- 
tration now appears to be compound- 
ing its original error. This past week, 
we heard reports that the administra- 
tion has tentatively decided to provide 
still more arms for the Saudis, in the 
form of five advanced AWAC surveil- 
lance planes. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard these propos- 
als as a most dangerous foreign policy 
mistake on the part of President 
Reagan and his foreign policy advis- 
ers. It disturbs me deeply that they do 
not seem to recognize the conse- 
quences of their action. In fact, the 
State Department’s official justifica- 
tion for providing the Saudis with this 
added weapons capability is that there 
is a serious deteroriation in security 
conditions in the Middle East-Persian 
Gulf area. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the State Depart- 
ment how creating a greater security 
imbalance in the area can help pre- 
vent deterioration in security condi- 
tions? There is no question in my mind 
that adding to the Saudis weapons ca- 
pability does create a security imbal- 
anee. Already we hear reports that 
Israel—understandably—is seeking ad- 
ditional F-15’s and intelligence equip- 
ment from the United States to 
counter the additional weapons threat 
from the Saudis. If Saudi Arabia gets 
this equipment, its F-15’s will be able 
to hit any target in Israel from any 
base in Saudi Arabia. No wonder Israel 
feels the need to add to its defenses. 
Why should not Israel feel threat- 
ened? 

Nor would Israel be alone. Egypt, 
Iraq, and Iran also are capable of 
coming under Saudi Arabian attack 
with this new equipment. You can be 
certain they will all be seeking addi- 
tional arms to meet this new menace. 

In selling this military equipment to 
the Saudis, the United States is stimu- 
lating a new arms race in this most 
volatile part of the world. That cer- 
tainly contributes to a further deterio- 
ration in security. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two other im- 
portant problems involved in this pro- 
posed sale. First, there is no doubt in 
my mind that the world will regard 
this as another attempt to appease 
one of the OPEC oil producers. Saudi 
Arabia, one of the leading oil produc- 
ers of the world, has recently been 
threatening to reduce production in 
order to force oil prices still higher. It 
is a tragic error to believe that selling 
arms to the Saudis would appease 
their appetite for higher oil prices. 
Three years ago we were assured the 
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sale of the F-15’s would persuade the 
Saudis to moderate their oil price poli- 
cies. In those 3 years, under Saudi 
Arabia’s leadership, OPEC has more 
than doubled the price of crude oil, 
causing untold world financial prob- 
lems. Such are the rewards of appease- 
ment. 

Second, and perhaps even more im- 
portant, is the fact that if this sale is 
permitted, it will break a most solemn 
commitment made by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in 1978 to the U.S. Congress 
and to Israel. We were assured that if 
the F-15’s were sold to the Saudis, no 
additional offensive equipment for the 
planes would be permitted to go to 
Saudi Arabia. Now, the Reagan admin- 
istration wants to break this solemn 
commitment. I find that deplorable, 
and a foreign policy error of the worst 
kind. 

Mr. Speaker, we are united here on 
the floor of the House in sending a 
strong protest to the President. I hope 
he will reconsider his unfortunate 
move. But, it appears at this time that 
it will be necessary for the Congress to 
take action to prohibit the sale of 
these additional weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, I noted earlier in my 
remarks that I had introduced a reso- 
lution to prevent this sale. In the 
strongest terms I call upon my col- 
leagues to support his move. We can 
prevent the Reagan administration 
from committing a grievous foreign 
policy error. We must stop the sale of 
additional arms to Saudi Arabia. 
Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Middle East has time and again 
proven itself to be one of the most un- 
stable areas in the world. To combat 
Soviet adventurism in that area we 
sold billions of dollars of our finest 
weaponry to our most stable, stalwart 
ally. Of course, that was Iran. It is ob- 
vious that we have not learned from 
our past mistakes. In light of the vast 
purchase of offensive weaponry that 
Saudi Arabia has made, its population 
would appear to be incapable of hold- 
ing forces for the tanks and aircraft it 
has already obtained. One must ques- 
tion whether the Saudi Government is 
stockpiling weapons for future trans- 
fer to other countries or organizations. 

The United States made this error in 
Iran and we should not repeat this 
error with the Saudi Government. 
Certainly there are major differences 
between the House of Saud and the 
Shah in terms of governmental admin- 
istration, yet there are unsettling par- 
allels. There are underlying potentials 
for inherent instability in this region 
which date back centuries, which can 
erupt without warning among ances- 
tral rivals. 

I am not convinced the sale of this 
weaponry adds anything to the de- 
fense of Saudi Arabia. Furthermore, 
anticipating the worst case, should 
some unexpected political upheaval 
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topple the present Saudi Government, 
this stockpile of some of the most ad- 
vanced American weaponry could fall 
into the hands of fanatic revolutionar- 
ies or neighboring states with affili- 
ations to the Soviet Union. 

Alternatively, one can fashion nu- 

merous scenarios involving offensive 
use of these weapons which are not 
only nonconcurrent but directly op- 
posed to U.S. interests. It is no under- 
statement that Saudi Arabia rejects 
the Camp David accords and has been 
given to calls for jihad against Israel 
and the isolation of Egypt. Sale of 
these offensive weapons will have a 
dangerously destabilizing effect on 
this region. There is no doubt that 
this sale is an unquestionable threat 
to the existence of our ally, Israel. In 
the short term our country may be re- 
trieving petro dollars for weapons, but 
is it worth precipitating an arms race 
in the Middle East which could lead to 
the destruction of our foreign oil 
supply and our few friends in this 
region?@ 
@ Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that the administration intends 
to go through with the sale of F-15 
fighter aircraft to Saudi Arabia. Many 
of my distinguished colleagues have 
raised questions, and expressed 
doubts, as to whether this is the wise 
and prudent course of action. Regard- 
less of your views on this question, I 
urge you to join me in reaffirming our 
commitment to the continued exist- 
ence and security of the State of 
Israel. 

Israel is the lynchpin of the Middle 
East; the only stable democracy on 
whom the United States can depend. 
Throughout her history, Israel has re- 
mained a staunch and faithful ally of 
the United States. A strong, stable 
Israel acting as a bastion against radi- 
cal and Communist aggression is es- 
sential to peace and continued Ameri- 
can influence in the area. 

Let us make it clear to Israel, her 
friends, and her adversaries that the 
United States will not tolerate aggres- 
sion against Israel. 

Let us reaffirm our commitment to 
never acquiesce in the establishment 
of a radical Palestinian State in the 
Middle East for without question it 
would fall under the control and domi- 
nance of the Soviet Union and threat- 
en the very existence of Israel. 

Let us never forget Isreal’s faithful- 
ness to the United States. We owe her 
no less. 

Mr. Speaker, President Reagan has 
given America a new beginning both at 
home and abroad. Let us renew our 
commitment to the people of Israel as 
an integral part of that new begin- 
ning. o 
@ Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States has announced its 
intention to offer to Saudi Arabia a 
multibillion-dollar arms package to en- 
hance the offensive capability of the 
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62 F-15 air superiority jet fighters or- 
dered from the Carter administration 
in 1978. 

While the exact details of this sale 
have yet to be announced, it is already 
clear the United States is going to con- 
siderable lengths to improve Saudi 
Arabia’s offensive capability. To date 
the following items have been includ- 
ed in the package: First, the free 
world’s most advanced short-range, in- 
frared air-to-air missile, the Sidewind- 
er AIM-9L; second, conformal fuel and 
equipment pods which will more than 
double the combat radius of the F-15 
and make it possible to strike any 
target in Israel from any base in Saudi 
Arabia; and third, five AWACS—air- 
borne warning and control system—en- 
abling Saudi air forces to monitor Is- 
raeli defenses in depth and to coordi- 
nate any air offensive against Israel. 

I have stood in opposition to this 
sale from the very outset and I now 
take this occasion to reaffirm my 
record on the matter. 

Generally speaking, if the F-15/ 
AWACS agreement should be ap- 
proved, the stability of both Isreal and 
Saudi Arabia would be threatened. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union would be 
afforded increased opportunities to 
penetrate the Middle East and the ad- 
jacent land and sea areas. Without 
question, such developments would en- 
danger vital U.S. interests and cannot 
be permitted. 

To cancel the proposed arms sale— 
and to forestall these potential devel- 
opments—I have taken the following 
actions. 

On February 25—10 days before the 
offer of sale was announced by the ad- 
ministration—I joined a bipartisan 
group of 19 members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in writing 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, Jr., 
to express opposition to the possible 
sale of offensive equipment for the F- 
15’s. In this letter, five principle argu- 
ments were set forth. In the first in- 
stance, it was pointed out that the pro- 
posed sale would go against assurances 
given Congress in 1978 by Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown that offensive 
equipment would not be transferred to 
Saudi Arabia. Second, repeated Saudi 
attacks on President Sadat and the 
Egypt-Israel peace treaty—in addition 
to renewed calls for a holy war— 
jihad—against Israel—undermine 
America’s real and legitimate interests 
in the Middle East. While Saudi 
Arabia labels the F-15 sale a test of 
friendship, such actions call into ques- 
tion the reciprocity of that friendship. 
Third, potential threats to Saudi Ara- 
bian security have actually diminished 
since 1978—witness the Iraq-Iran 
war—and today no country would be 
deterred from attacking Saudi Arabia 
solely because of this equipment. 
Fourth, the sale of the F-15’s would 
have an adverse impact upon the secu- 
rity of Israel—America’s principle stra- 
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tegic asset in the Middle East. Finally, 
the security of Saudi Arabia would be 
threatened in a regional conflict be- 
cause Israeli security requirements 
may call for preemptive operations 
against the F-15’s. 

In short, the message to Secretary of 
State Haig was clear: the vital inter- 
ests of the United States, Israel, and 
Saudi Arabia may all be adversely af- 
fected if this sale is allowed to go 
forth. 

I also cosponsored House Concur- 
rent Resolution 90 on March 24 in an 
attempt to stop the sale of this addi- 
tional war material to Saudi Arabia. 
House Concurrent Resolution 90 
states the disapproval of the U.S. 
House of Representatives of the pro- 
posed sale to Saudi Arabia of AIM-9L 
air-to-air missiles and the FAST auxil- 
iary fuel and equipment pods for the 
F-15 fighter aircraft ordered by Saudi 
Arabia. 

Most recently, I joined a bipartisan 
group of 13 Members of Congress on 
March 26 in signing a letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan expressing concern that, 
by selling these arms to Saudi Arabia, 
the United States would appear to bow 
to Saudi demands without regard for 
its own strategic and economic inter- 
ests. In this letter, particular emphasis 
was given to five key areas where 
Saudi Arabia initiated policies con- 
trary to U.S. security and interests. 

First, after the Iranian revolution, 
Saudi Arabia instigated rapid escala- 
tion of OPEC oil prices, has continued 
threats to reduce oil production, and 
has threatened reprisals if the Presi- 
dent complied with a congressional 
mandate to resume filling the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve. 

Second, while President Carter 
linked this arms sale to the cause of 
moderation in the Middle East, Saudi 
Arabia has opposed America’s peace- 
making efforts, has condemned the 
Egypt-Israel treaty, has organized an 
economic and political boycott of 
Egypt, and has paid several Arab gov- 
ernments to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Egypt. 

Third, Saudi Arabia finances the 
PLO—an international terrorist orga- 
nization—to the tune of $1 million a 
day. The PLO is a major source of in- 
stability in the region and stands in 
opposition to the security and inter- 
ests of not only Israel, but also the 
United States. 

Fourth, in January, 1981, Saudi 
Arabia led the Moslem states at the Is- 
lamic Conference at Taif in calling for 
a holy war—jihad—against Israel. At 
the same conference, Saudi Arabia 
pressured Turkey to reduce its rela- 
tions with Israel to the level of Second 
Secretary. 

Fifth, after the 1978 arms sale, the 
White House and Pentagon officials 
indicated the ultimate objective of the 
agreement was to secure military bases 
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in Saudi Arabia. However, in spite of 
increased U.S. concern over the Soviet 
role in the Persian Gulf region, the 
Saudis have consistently and adamant- 
ly refused to satisfy this condition. 

In short, the F-15/AWAC sale to 
Saudi Arabia has not led to more 
friendly relations with that kingdom. 
Rather, it has been yet another in- 
stance where concessions were exacted 
from the United States without regard 
to U.S. interests or security. Such ac- 
tions—not friendly by any measure— 
only serve to endanger the long-term 
interests of all parties involved. And it 
ultimately endangers the pursuit of 
world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Saudis could be 

relied upon to oppose Soviet aggres- 
sion in the Middle East, I would wel- 
come any attempt to improve their ca- 
pability to do so. However, it is my 
judgment that the history of the past 
decade must make one hesitant to 
judge affirmatively in the matter. 
Until Saudi Arabia drops its threats to 
reduce oil production, lends support to 
an Egypt-Israel peace agreement, 
abandons its hostility toward Egypt, 
ceases aid to the PLO, curbs its call for 
‘a holy war against Israel, and allows 
U.S. forces access to military bases in 
Saudi Arabia, arms sales to that coun- 
try will have no positive benefit to 
either the security or the interests of 
the United States. To secure the na- 
tional interest is, after all, what U.S. 
foreign policy is all about. To achieve 
less is either folly or appeasement. In 
either case, prospects for good are 
nonexistent. 
@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my serious reservations over the 
proposed sale of conformal fuel tanks 
and Sidewinder air-to-air missiles to 
Saudi Arabia for their fleet of Ameri- 
can F-15 fighter aircraft. I would also 
like to express my concern over re- 
ports indicating that the administra- 
tion is currently considering the sale 
of advanced AWACS aircraft to the 
Saudis. 

I firmly believe that the United 
States must never take any action 
which could undermine the security or 
stability of Israel—our only long-term 
democratic ally in the Middle East. Be- 
cause the sale of this sophisticated 
equipment could potentially endanger 
both Israel's security and stability, I 
view this proposal with great alarm. In 
the hands of Israel’s enemies, I know 
that this equipment would hamper Is- 
raei’s ability to counter a military 
threat. 

The sovereignty, security, and integ- 
rity of the State of Israel is a moral 
imperative and serves the strategic in- 
terests of the United States. For this 
reason, I urge the administration to 
deny the Saudi request for this ad- 
vanced equipment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues today in expressing my res- 
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ervations over the proposed sale of ad- 
vanced American weapons systems to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Today, we are facing an escalation in 
the quantity as well as the quality of 
the weapons systems which may be of- 
fered for sale to Saudi Arabia. Side- 
winder AIM-9L missiles and Airborne 
Warning and Control Systems aircraft 
are, without doubt, the technolgy of 
the future. NATO will start to intro- 
duce AWACS into its forces only this 
year. The Sidewinder all-aspect missile 
is the state-of-the-art in air-to-air 
weaponry. I fear that the sale of these 
weapons will result in all the other na- 
tions of the region—and not just 
Israel—seeking comparable weapons 
from our country, from Europe and 
from the Soviet Union. Foreign Minis- 
ter Shamir does not believe it possible 
to redress the damage to Israel. 

The AWACS is such a sophisticated 
aircraft that I doubt Saudi forces will 
be able to handle it without American 
advisers on board. And that leads me 
to another concern: Americans are 
flying AWACS right now in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, and the planes bear 
the U.S. Air Force insignia on their 
wings. Will Americans one day also be 
flying AWACS bearing the Saudi 
Royal Air Force insignia? 

And what will happen once Ameri- 
cans are phased out of the Saudi train- 
ing program? What control will we 
retain over this super-secret, super-so- 
phisticated aircraft? I am worried 
about the transfer of such technology 
to a nondemocratic, relatively unsta- 
ble regime. We learned what could 
happen to American weaponry al- 
ready—when the Shah fell and our so- 
phisticated systems in Iran were com- 
promised. 

Mr. Speaker, Saudi Arabia is an im- 
portant oil-producing state. But let us 
remember that oil and petrodollars do 
not buy internal stability. And let us 
remember that in supporting the 
Saudi Government, we cannot ignore 
the effect these arms sales could have 
in destabilizing the whole region— 
Saudi Arabia included. 

Finally, let us never forget the 

danger to our Nation’s own security 
should these weapons systems ever fall 
into the wrong hands. For these rea- 
sons, I believe we must oppose the sale 
of the Sidewinder missiles, AWACS, 
and other sophisticated weapons sys- 
tems to Saudi Arabia. 
è Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
recent reports indicate that the 
Reagan administration is considering 
the sale of advanced E-3A Sentry air- 
craft to Saudi Arabia. The administra- 
tion would be making a grave mistake 
if the sale took place. 

The E-3A Sentry airborne warning 
and control system (AWACS) is one of 
the world’s most sophisticated air- 
craft. It provides airborne surveillance 
and communications capabilities 
through the use of special avionics 
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and a large surveillance radar installed 
in a modified Boeing 707 airframe. It 
can remain on station for 6 hours at 
1,000 nautical miles from base. The 
system can detect high-flying objects 
within a 350-mile radius and low-flying 
objects within a 250-mile radius. The 
E-3A is obviously highly technical and 
could play a strategic role in any 
Middle East or Persian Gulf conflict. 

Maintenance of a strong U.S. pres- 
ence in the Persian Gulf is an absolute 
necessity. Without it we could not 
assure access to petroleum production 
in that area, nor could we effectively 
counter the increasingly dangerous 
threat posed not only by the Soviets, 
but also by extremist Islamic groups. 
The administration believes that these 
strategic interests would be enhanced 
by the sale of the E-3A’s to Saudi 
Arabia. The case is simply not convinc- 
ing. Given the high level of technol- 
ogy that the aircraft represents, it is 
imprudent to transfer that kind of 
technology to other nations, regard- 
less of their relationship to us. Imag- 
ine the scenario had the late Shah—a 
longtime ally—bought an E-3A which 
would now be in the hands of the 
Khomeini regime. A safer approach 
for the administration to pursue 
would be to encourage the use of U.S.- 
owned and operated E-3A’s to provide 
necessary surveillance in the area. 
Allies—like Saudi Arabia—should feel 
secure with the information that 
would be provided. They also should 
understand our hesitancy about shift- 
ing control in these uncertain times. 

I can understand the administra- 

tion’s desire to insure a friendly cli- 
mate for U.S. interests in the Persian 
Gulf. We stand to benefit if strong ties 
with those strategic allies are main- 
tained. It would be all-advised, howev- 
er, for the E-3A to be sold to Saudi 
Arabia thereby transferring one of our 
most highly technical defense sys- 
tems. 
@ Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1978, the Carter adminis- 
tration justified the sale of 62 F-15 
fighter planes to Saudi Arabia as 
wholly defensive in nature, and as- 
sured the Congress that it would not 
sell the Saudis any other systems or 
armaments that would increase the 
range or enhance the ground attack 
capability of the F-15. The recent de- 
cision to supply Saudi Arabia with 
AIM-9L air-to-air missiles and confor- 
mal fuel tanks converts these F-15’s to 
offensive weapons, hence, contradict- 
ing the very purpose for which they 
were initially being provided. 

Unquestionably, a strong Israel is in 
the best interests of the United States. 
The proposed sale of add-on equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia must be consid- 
ered with this primary tenet in mind. 

Clearly, the Reagan administration's 
program to expand military coopera- 
tion with Middle East nations is in the 
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best interests of the United States and 
Israel. The Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, the turmoil of the Iranian revo- 
lution, the Iran-Iraq war, and the 
Soviet presence in South Yemen and 
Ethiopia underscore the instability in 
the region. 

In confronting Soviet designs in the 
Persian Gulf, the administration and 
the Congress must act decisively and 
cautiously. Several questions should 
be addressed before any sale of addi- 
tional equipment is consummated with 
Saudi Arabia: 

First. Will this sale enhance the se- 
curity of Saudi Arabia or will it in- 
crease instability within the region? 

Second. Will the sale lead to oil price 
moderation or will it appear that the 
United States is bowing to Saudi 
threats to cut oil production? 

Third. Will the sale strengthen the 
Arab-Israeli peace process or will it act 
to further deteriorate relations in the 
Middle East? 

Fourth. Is the best way to confront 
Soviet adventurism in the gulf 
through a series of bilaterial arms 
sales or by establishing a strong U.S. 
naval presence along with United 
States military bases in the Arabian 
peninsula? 

My intention is not to offer specific 
answers, but to raise these issues to il- 
lustrate the complexity of the prob- 
lem at hand. To sell Saudi Arabia ad- 
ditional offensive equipment for its F- 
15’s may be promoting instability in 
the region rather than bolstering secu- 
rity. In the interests of the United 


States, Israel, Saudi Arabia and the 
entire Middle East, I encourage the 
Reagan administration and my col- 
leagues to reexamine this issue in light 
of the foregoing questions. 

è Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 


to express my concern, shared by 
many other Members of this and the 
other body, about administration 
plans to sell Saudi Arabia military 
equipment which will augment that 
nation’s offensive capabilities. 

It seems to me that the basic ques- 
tion which needs to be asked in this 
debate is what purpose is intended to 
be served by making this highly so- 
phisticated equipment available to 
Saudi Arabia? What imminent threat 
is that nation subject to which de- 
mands this level of support from the 
United States? Is it likely that Iran or 
Iraq will soon launch an assault 
against Saudi Arabia; if so, is this level 
of equipment essential to repel such 
an assault? Are the Soviets now 
aiming their sights at the Saudi oil 
fields? If that is indeed the case, then 
can we assume that the delivery of 
this equipment will be sufficient to 
stave off that threat? 

If it is in our national interest to 
prevent Saudi Arabia from falling 
under Soviet domination—and I be- 
lieve it is—can we best assure realiza- 
tion of that objective by delivering our 
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highest military technology to the 
Saudis, when there is substantial ques- 
tion as to whether it can be effectively 
used by Saudi forces and further ques- 
tion as to whether it might be used in 
ways not intended by the United 
States? Or, should we be focusing on 
other alternatives to meet our primary 
objective in the area, such as augment- 
ing our own presence to deter further 
Soviet adventurism? 

We must not lose sight of the princi- 
pal issue in the debate over whether 
the Saudis have been friends in mod- 
erating oil price hikes, or foes of our 
Mideast peace efforts; whether we 
should proffer this equipment as an 
inducement to future Saudi support or 
withhold it in recognition of Saudi 
Arabia’s past actions which may have 
been contrary to our policies in the 
Mideast; whether we should stand up 
to veiled blackmail threats or take 
what steps are necessary to preserve 
our economy from the further shocks 
of drastically increased oil prices. 

The principal issue here is, does 
Saudi Arabia require this highly so- 
phisticated equipment, which has only 
been made available to our NATO 
allies, to meet an imminent threat 
against its borders? What assurances 
do we have that the equipment will be 
used for such defensive purpose only? 
Given the experience in Iran, how can 
we be sure that this equipment will 
not end up in enemy hands—either 
through diversion or loss? Will those 
assurances in fact require increased 
U.S. presence in the area at some 
point in the future? If, ultimately, we 
can only guarantee protection of our 
national security interests through 
our own presence, what advantage do 
we gain by making available to a gov- 
ernment which many feel is unstable 
at best, unfriendly at worst, military 
technology which may further desta- 
bilize this critical area; which may 
constitute a more serious threat to our 
longtime ally, Israel, than a deterrent 
to the Soviet Union or other potential 
attackers; and which may end up in 
our adversary’s hands? 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
burden of proof rests with the admin- 
istration to show that this equipment 
is necessary to meet a very real threat 
against Saudi Arabia, and that it will 
tangibly result in meeting our own na- 
tional security interests in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of my colleagues, I was deeply 
disturbed by the decision of the 
Reagan administration to sell Saudi 
Arabia sophisticated new hardware for 
its F-15 aircraft. To provide Saudi 
Arabia with air-to-air missiles and sup- 
plemental fuel tanks, as the President 
has proposed, would jeopardize the air 
superiority which has been the linch- 
pin of Israeli security. I believe that 
those of us pledged to preserve the 
safety and survival of Israel must 
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resist the sale of this new weaponry to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Three years ago, I strongly opposed 
the Carter administration’s efforts to 
sell the F-15’s to Saudi Arabia. I felt 
then, as I do now, that Saudi posses- 
sion of these advanced fighter aircraft 
held potentially ominous consequences 
for Israel. Although opponents of the 
sale in the Congress were unable to 
block the sale of F-15’s in 1978, we did 
succeed in exacting explicit assurances 
from the highest officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch that we would not give 
the Saudis additional equipment such 
as the AIM 9-L air-to-air missile or 
supplemental fuel tanks which would 
make the aircraft even more danger- 
ous to Israel. 

Without these ironclad guarantees 
from Secretary Brown, Congress 
would never have approved the initial 
sale of the F-15’s. Yet within weeks of 
taking office, the Reagan administra- 
tion has declared itself unbound by 
these assurances and has been unwill- 
ing to respond in any meaningful way 
to Israel’s legitimate concern about 
providing the Saudis with the dead- 
liest air-to-air missile in the world. 

The Reagan administration cites 
changing circumstances to justify the 
sale of this new equipment to Saudi 
Arabia. But the fact of the matter is 
there is simply no external threat to 
Saudi security which requires the ac- 
quisition of an offsensive capability 
for the F-15’s. Indeed, the Saudi secu- 
rity situation has probably improved 
since 1978 as a result of the Iran-Iraq 
war. It is far less likely that either of 
these two combatants would attack 
Saudi Arabia while they are at war 
with each other. Nor is there any 
other nation in the region which poses 
a significant threat to Saudi security. 

The administration argues that 
Saudi Arabia’s possession of the new 
equipment will help to counter any 
future Soviet thrusts in the region. 
While the possibility of Soviet military 
moves in the Persian Gulf must be 
taken seriously, it is simply disingen- 
uous to assert that the Saudis can 
deter such an attack—with or without 
new air-to-air missiles and fuel tanks. 
Clearly, only the United States can 
thwart a Soviet move on the gulf. 

Furthermore, while the United 
States certainly has an important 
stake in the stability of Saudi Arabia, 
we must recognize that the most seri- 
ous challenge to Saudi rule comes 
from within the country. Our experi- 
ence in Iran should have indelibly im- 
pressed upon us that arming a nation 
to the skies with the most advance 
weapons in our arsenal offers scant 
protection against dissolution of a gov- 
ernment from internal tensions. 

Another contention habitually ad- 
vanced on behalf of arms sales to the 
Saudis is Saudi Arabia’s alleged mod- 
erating influence in the Middle East. 
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This assertion resurfaces with aston- 
ishing regularity in each American ad- 
ministration. Yet, as Israeli Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir recently 
noted: 

Saudi Arabia has participated in all the 
wars against Israel. It orchestrated the con- 
ference which declared jihad against us. It 
is the major financier of the PLO’s terror- 
ism. It works persistently and aggressively 
against the peace process. Any additional 
military equipment given to it will ultimate- 
ly serve all of the extremist elements in the 
region that oppose peace and stability. 

That is the record President Reagan 
proposes to reward with new lethal 
hardware for the F-15’s. And, to make 
matters worse, the administration in- 
tends to provide this equipment with- 
out any assurances whatsoever from 
the Saudis that they will support the 
peace process and refrain from financ- 
ing the terrorist activities of the PLO. 

In military terms, the new missiles 
and fuel tanks will allow the Saudis to 
strike at any target in Israel. They will 
permit the Saudis to keep the F-15 
aloft for 3 hours, rather than one half- 
hour, as is presently the case. They 
will significantly increase the number 
of bombs which each plane can drop. 
And they will give Saudi Arabia a criti- 
cally important tactical capability: 
The new missiles can be launched 
from any direction, thereby making it 
much easier for Saudi pilots to down 
Israeli planes. 

To make matters even worse, it now 
appears that the National Security 
Council has approved and sent to the 
President’s desk a proposal to sell five 
ultrasophisticated, AWACS electronic 
surveillance aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 
The addition of AWACS to the Saudi 
arsenal will constitute even more of a 
threat to Israel’s security than the 
fuel tanks or the AIM 9-L missiles. 
Without leaving Arab territory, these 
aircraft can monitor Israel’s entire air- 
space, coordinate attacks against 
Israel by all of the air forces of the 
eastern front confrontation states— 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia—and provide valuable intelli- 
gence data on Israeli ground troop po- 
sitions. 

The administration must realize that 
providing this new equipment to the 
Saudis seriously compromises the se- 
curity of our only reliable democratic 
ally in one of the most volatile regions 
of the world. How does President 
Reagan intend to redress the imbal- 
ance he is about to create? Remark- 
ably, by announcing he would sell 
Israel planes it has had a standing 
offer to buy—at rates it cannot afford. 

Israel has purchased 40 F-15’s from 
the United States, and has so far 
chosen not to exercise an option it had 
been given by the Carter administra- 
tion to buy up to 20 more. President 
Reagan now says Israel can buy 12 F- 
15’s from our country—which it has 
had the right to do for the last 2 
years—and proposes to help Israel fi- 
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nance the purchase of these planes by 
providing it with a $600 million loan 
which Israel would be required to 
repay at market rates of interest. 
Since Israel could have gotten these 
planes by borrowing the necessary 
money on its own, it would have long 
since done so, if it had been able to 
afford them. But given the fact that it 
is already drowning in debt, and 
simply cannot afford to pay back such 
large sums at prevailing rates of inter- 
est, Israel is unlikely to find President 
Reagan’s suggested compensation of 
$600 million in nonconcessional credits 
for 12 more F-15’s a viable way to ac- 
quire these essential aircraft. 

The President’s offer, I am afraid, is 
a political gesture calculated to silence 
Israel’s defenders rather than to shore 
up Israel’s defenses. If the administra- 
tion is genuinely interested in compen- 
sating Israel for the additional secu- 
rity threat created by the sale of of- 
fensive equipment to Saudi Arabia, 
the least it should do is give Israel the 
funds to buy the 12 additional F-15’s 
on a grant or concessional basis. 

In view of the grave consequences 
that the proposed sale would have for 
Israel’s security, as well as the admin- 
istration’s failure to provide meaning- 
ful compensation, I joined a majority 
of my colleagues in the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in sending a strong- 
ly worded letter to Secretary of State 
Haig stating our unequivocal rejection 
of the plan to provide Saudi Arabia 
with these weapons. It is our intention 
to introduce a resolution of disapprov- 
al to block the sale immediately after 
President Reagan formally notifies 
the Congress that the sale is going for- 
ward. 

The effort to defeat this sale will be 
a difficult battle. But it is an effort 
which we must, in good conscience, un- 
dertake and press vigorously. Congress 
has a responsibility to honor what the 
President has unfortunately over- 
looked—our commitment to the secu- 
rity of Israel. We simply cannot let the 
President's decision go unchallenged.e 
@ Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in opposing the 
proposed sale of enhanced F-15 equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia, and I want to 
commend my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) and 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BLANCHARD), for taking this special 
order to address this critical issue. 

On March 10, I joined with Repre- 
sentative NORMAN LENT in sponsoring a 
resolution to disapprove the proposed 
sale. Even before the sale of AWACS 
became part of the sale, I was con- 
vinced that the sale would be a serious 
foreign policy mistake, and I am still 
hard-pressed to find one single reason 
to justify it. 

As in 1978, when the original sale of 
F-15’s to Saudi Arabia was approved 
by Congress, the Saudis are calling 
this latest sale, “an important test 
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case in relations between the two 
countries.” I am still waiting for the 
first evidence that friendship with 
Saudi Arabia is not a one-way street. 

In a recent article in National 
Review, Peter Lubin aptly stated: 

After two years of uninterrupted and as- 
tronomical price hikes, after the resolution 
condemning our rescue mission, after the ef- 
forts to deny us bases, after open calls for 
jihad and support for terrorism, after back- 
ing the Iraqi invasion of Iran, after med- 
dling with our arms supplies to North 
Yemen and facilitating Soviet bloc supplies 
to Iraq, after the attempt to throttle our 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve, after all this, 
the Saudis want to test whether America 
will jump once again through the Saudi 
hoop. 

In 1978, the Carter administration 
stated in writing that it had no inten- 
tion of supplying Saudi Arabia any 
systems or armaments which would in- 
crease the range or enhance the 
ground attack capability of the F-15. 
This proposed sale clearly violates the 
assurances given Congress less than 3 
years ago, and threatens this Nation’s 
credibility. The sale will not enhance 
the Saudis’ self-defense capabilities, 
because it faces no immediate external 
threat. It will, however, give the 
Saudis the capability of striking any- 
where in Israel, and given the Saudis’ 
strong opposition to the Camp David 
accords and militant statements re- 
garding Israel, there is justifiable con- 
cern about Israel’s future security. 
The addition of AWACS to the pack- 
age further adds to the dangers inher- 
ent in the proposed sale. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past several 
years, we have seen few evidences of 
Saudi Arabia’s goodwill. It is still clear 
that Saudi Arabia is bent upon doing 
what it is in Saudi Arabia’s best inter- 
est to do. If this sale is approved, what 
will be the next test of America’s 
friendship?e 
è Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to add my protest to the 
proposed sale of offensive weapons to 
Saudi Arabia. 

When the United States originally 
sold the F-15’s to Saudi Arabia in 
1978, the executive branch assured the 
Congress and the Israeli people that 
additional equipment to enhance the 
military capability of the F-15’s would 
not be sold to Saudi Arabia. That com- 
mitment is now in danger of being vio- 
lated. 

The proposed sale is being explained 
as a means of countering activities of 
the Soviet Union in the Middle East 
and as a means of stabilizing the 
region. However, the Saudis face no 
threat of invasion from South Yemen, 
Libya, Iran, Iraq, or its other neigh- 
bors and it is not credible that the So- 
viets would attack Saudi Arabia from 
an Afghanistan base. Indeed, if the So- 
viets were to attack the Saudi oilfields, 
such an act would be construed as a 
direct threat to the Western world. 
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The Saudis would not be able to repel 
such an attack, even with the addition- 
al capability which would be provided 
by the sale of the AIM-9L air-to-air 
missiles and the fuel and sensor tacti- 
cal (FAST) packs. Only the United 
States could do so. A more construc- 
tive means of deterring Soviet aggres- 
sion in the Middle East and stabilizing 
the area is to strengthen United States 
bases and naval operations in the Per- 
sian Gulf area. 

In addition, the sale of this military 
hardware seriously threatens the secu- 
rity of Israel. With the AIM-9L’s and 
FAST packs, Saudi Arabia would be 
capable of hitting Israeli defenses and 
targets with greater force from more 
secure bases within Saudi Arabia. And 
Saudi Arabia does remain a threat to 
Israel. Saudi leaders continue to voice 
their opposition to the Israeli state 
and to call for a holy war against 
Israel. 

The Saudis have said that the AIM- 
9L’s and FAST packs sale is a test of 
U.S. friendship. I remind the Saudi 
Government that friendship is a two- 
way street. On our side, we would like 
to see Saudi Arabia support the Egypt- 
Israel peace treaty and halt their at- 
tacks on President Sadat. 

We cannot allow our foreign policy 
or the safety of our allies to be held 
hostage to the demands for tests from 
other countries. Our credibility is at 
stake. We have already pledged to 
Israel that this type of military hard- 
ware would not be sold to Saudi 
Arabia. We cannot retreat from that 
position.e 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to the prospective addition of 
fuel tanks and offensive capabilities to 
Saudi Arabia’s F-15 order, let me say 
this: 

We have heard the potential threat 
to Israel implicit in this sale ex- 
plained. We have been reminded of 
the 1978 executive branch promise not 
to add precisely this equipment to the 
Saudi contract. And warnings have 
been voiced that this material may 
someday end up in the hands of en- 
emies not only of Israel, but perhaps 
even enemies of the United States. 
Mindful of these caveats, I would like 
to add my own concerns. 

I am pleased by this administration’s 
efforts to prevent Soviet expansion 
into the crucial Middle East. And I 
know that we all share the conviction 
that nothing would better serve the 
twin causes of peace and Western se- 
curity than a firm—if quiet—aline- 
ment between the moderate Arab 
states, the United States, and Egypt 
and Israel. Conscious of the regional 
conflicts there, I realize that this 
alinement will not be achieved easily. I 
do believe, however, that it is possible. 
We must then ask ourselves whether 
or not this sale hastens the coming of 
that alinement. I think that it does 
not. 
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The timing of this offer, coming so 
soon after Crown Prince Fahd’s call 
for a jihad against Israel gives one 
pause. Will this sale not be interpreted 
as an unspoken signal that this Nation 
will not prod the Saudis toward peace? 
Will this sale not be interpreted even 
by some as an endorsement of Saudi 
negativism? If indeed the Saudi 
threats are merely rhetorical—as some 
have told us—we must seriously in- 
quire of ourselves whether we wish to 
reward even rhetoric which plainly 
does not serve the cause of peace. 

Three years ago, President Carter 
assured Congress that the F-15 sale 
would bring the Saudis into the Camp 
David process. This has not ocurred. 
In fact, the sale seems to have had no 
effect save perhaps to retrench Saudi 
opposition to the Eygptian-Israeli 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether 
or not I could support this sale in a cli- 
mate of greater Saudi cooperation. I 
know that I cannot in the absence of 
any indication that Saudi cooperation 
is in sight. 

We have a long-standing and close 
relationship with the Saudis. We have 
a vested interest in their stability and 
sovereignty. Our friends in Arabia 
should accept the genuineness of this 
concern and allow the United States to 
play its ineluctable role of guarantor 
in good faith. I am mindful of the 
great Saudi hunger for absolute inde- 
pendent self-defense; however, I recall 
an equally great American desire for 
an energy insurance policy called the 
strategic petroleum reserve, and the 
Saudi obstruction of its rapid develop- 
ment last year. It is time for both par- 
ties to this relationship to acknowl- 
edge the very great interdependence 
between us. 

I am not opposed to legitimate Saudi 
defense growth. I am against increas- 
ing both Saudi latitude and capability 
for offensive potential against a cen- 
tral American ally in the region, in the 
absence of a firm agreement on peace- 
ful intent. 

Should the Saudis receive the F-15 
enhancement materials they seek now, 
then it will become especially impor- 
tant that airborne warning and con- 
trol system aircraft not be made avail- 
able to them for purchase as well. Our 
closest and oldest European allies rely 
upon enhanced F-15’s with AWACS 
for their tactical air defense and of- 
fense. NATO is only this week receiv- 
ing its first alliance-owned AWACS 
aircraft. 

Providing this powerful system—the 
marriage of America’s best two tech- 
nological marvels of the air—to the 
Saudis on a bilateral basis should only 
be considered in the event of an inter- 
national emergency of a most dire 
nature. 

Rather, we should continue indefi- 
nitely air defense coverage currently 
afforded the Saudis by American Air 
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Force AWACS now based in Saudi 
Arabia. In fact, I would welcome a 
formal American commitment to this 
“eye in the sky” role as a first step 
toward effective integrated regional 
defense. The aircraft themselves, how- 
ever, as well as final determination of 
how and against whom the intelli- 
gence from them is used, must remain 
with this Nation while our presence 
there in this unarmed mode symbol- 
izes our absolute dedication to Saudi 
protection. 

Should the argument be made that a 
rejection of these sales indicates a lack 
of U.S. friendship, my colleagues 
should note that there are over 4,000 
Americans already in Saudi Arabia in 
advisory and technical defense roles, 
with more soon to follow as the Saudi 
F-15 wing begins arriving from Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas with its corps of 
maintenance people. Our Army Corps 
of Engineers is also involved in over 
$10 billion worth of military infra- 
structure projects in Saudi Arabia, 
representing the largest American 
commitment to a foreign power since 
Vietnam. Our friendship and close re- 
lationship to the Saudis is being 
proved every day. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in time 

the potential for positive develop- 
ments in the Middle East is great. As 
we negotiate the long road ahead we 
need always keep an eye on the hori- 
zon and our ultimate destination of ef- 
fective and peaceful interdependence 
between the United States and its 
Mideast friends. Let us not begin down 
that path with a step in the wrong di- 
rection. 
Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong opposition to the administra- 
tion’s proposal to sell offensive compo- 
nents for 62 F-15’s to Saudi Arabia. 
The implications of this sale for Isra- 
el's security and our security are 
indeed ominous. 

The very arguments that were used 
to justify the original sale of 62 F-15’s 
in 1978 are being used today by Presi- 
dent Reagan to justify selling the ad- 
ditional components. These arguments 
are less valid today than they were 3 
years ago. 

In 1981, as in 1978, we are told that 
the Saudi’s considered the sale of ad- 
vanced weaponry as a test of their 
friendship with the United States. Yet 
they consistently reject U.S. base ar- 
rangements on the Arabian Peninsula, 
condemn the Egypt-Israel peace 
treaty, contribute financially, politi- 
cally, and militarily to the most rejec- 
tionist of Arab States. For the Saudis, 
friendship is not reciprocal. 

As to the argument that the sale will 
encourage the Saudis to moderate 
their positions on the Arab-Israel con- 
flict, one must note the Saudi regime’s 
call for a jihad, holy war, against 
Israel only 1 month ago. Indeed, since 
the original sale of F-15’s in 1978, 
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Saudi intransigence to the Middle East 
peace process has grown. The same 
goes for moderating their position on 
oil pricing and production. Just after 
the 1978 sale, the Saudis threatened to 
cut back on oil production if President 
Carter continued to build up a strate- 
gic petroleum reserve as mandated by 
Congress. It is clear that whatever 
weapons we sell to Saudi Arabia, they 
will continue to use their oil weapon 
against us. 

The administration argues that the 
Saudis must be adequately equipped 
to resist external threats from the 
Soviet Union, Iran, or other Arab na- 
tions. This might have held some cre- 
dence in 1978, but today it is simply lu- 
dicrous. There is virtually no likeli- 
hood of an invasion of Saudi Arabia 
from other Arab countries. Iran and 
Iraq are preoccupied with each other, 
and Iraq and the Saudis have estab- 
lished a rapprochement since 1978. 
Moreover, the Saudis will not be able 
to use the F-15’s against Soviet targets 
because they are too far away. 

The argument that this sale is 
wholly defensive in nature is most 
bothersome to me. The sale of these 
components will permit Saudi aircraft 
to operate out of any base in Saudi 
Arabia against any target in Israel. 
The enhanced F-15’s will severely un- 
dermine Israel's air superiority. In an- 
other coordinated Arab attack against 
Israel, our best ally in the Middle East 
would not only have to resist conven- 
tional forces but also deploy aircraft 


to defend against strikes by the F-15’s. 
This will raise the level of Israel's re- 
quired military preparedness even fur- 


ther, escalating tensions between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States must 

not repeat the errors it made in Iran 
by selling too much advanced weapon- 
ry to an unstable client faced with in- 
ternal discontent rather than external 
threats. This proposal is ill advised, 
will not enhance Middle East stability 
or U.S. interests, and I strongly urge 
my colleagues to support any resolu- 
tions of disapproval with respect to 
this sale. 
@ Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join my colleagues in express- 
ing deep concern over the recently 
proposed arms sale to Saudi Arabia 
which would include airborne warning 
and control system E-3A aircraft. 
Until now, only the U.S. Air Force and 
NATO have been provided with 
AWACS. Such a sale to Saudi Arabia 
will mark the first time the system 
would appear in the arsenal of a 
Middle East state. 

According to a recent press account, 
U.S. AWACS now on temporary as- 
signment in Saudi Arabia can see any 
object moving at more than 80 miles 
an hour within a 250-mile radius. That 
article, which appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, went on to say, 
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‘if there is a Mercedes moving along 
the highway, the AWACS can see it.” 
The plane has look-down radar 
which can see downward and differen- 
tiate moving targets from terrain or 
background clutter. This radar can 
detect up to 600 targets and the on- 
board computers on the planes can 
define at least 240 in terms of size, al- 
titude, identity, speed, and direction. 

According to Department of Defense 
analysts, the recent sale of AWACS to 
NATO will have the effect of more 
than doubling NATO’s entire intercep- 
tor force. In a major exercise conduct- 
ed at Nellis Air Force Base in Nevada, 
two E-3A’s were able to coordinate 134 
friendly aircraft and stand off 274 
enemy planes, 

Clearly the sale of these extraordi- 
nary planes to Saudi Arabia will 
threaten the balance of power in the 
Middle East. Their presence in Saudi 
Arabia presents the Israelis with a 
grave and difficult situation since 
AWACS far surpass any equipment in 
Israel's air force. AWACS could see all 
of Israel’s airfields, aircraft, and de- 
fense systems and could coordinate at- 
tacks against Israeli installations by 
Syria, Jordan, and other Arab states. 

The friendship of Israel has always 
been highly valued by our country. 
Many of us believe that it is important 
not only strategically, but also moral- 
ly, to strongly support the only democ- 
racy in the Middle East. Recent tragic 
experience in selling sophisticated 
weapons to politically unstable Middle 
Eastern nations should make us even 
more careful in determining what 
weapons we will sell to which nation. 

And, indeed, we should be asking 
ourselves why we are selling these 
arms to Saudi Arabia, since we are just 
this year making them available to our 
NATO allies. Does Saudi Arabia 
permit the stationing of American 
troops in the region? Have the Saudis 
agreed to moderate their oil pricing or 
supply policies? Have they cooperated 
in the Camp David accords? Do they 
refuse financial support to the PLO 
terrorist activities? The answer to all 
of these questions is no. 

What then is the quid pro quo for 
this plane sale? In a column by Evans 
and Novack published in yesterday’s 
Washington Post, it was pointed out 
that West Germany and other NATO 
states that have been sold AWACS 
automatically share with the United 
States all data picked up by the radar 
ships. Apparently no such arrange- 
ment has yet been negotiated with the 
Saudi Government. 

I oppose the sale of AWACS to the 
Saudis. It is an improvident decision. 
Indeed, once again we find ourselves in 
the position of giving much and get- 
ting little, a position this President 
promised would not occur in his ad- 
ministration. I also oppose the sale be- 
cause it undermines the State of 
Israel, a trusted and valued ally, and 
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because I believe it will lead to even 
greater instability in an already dan- 
gerously unstable part of the world.e 
è Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig stated in 
his confirmation hearing that there 
are three essentials to American for- 
eign policy: consistency, reliability, 
and balance. By selling offensive jet 
fighter equipment to Saudi Arabia and 
by proposing to sell them AWAC air- 
craft, the administration has managed 
to undermine all three. 

Consistency is undermined because 
the arms sale will weaken the Camp 
David peace process. The Camp David 
accords remain as yet the best hope 
for a comprehensive peace settlement. 
American interests in the Middle East 
should only be pursued when in har- 
mony with the accords. Unfortunately, 
Saudi Arabia continues to lead Arab 
opposition to Camp David, while pun- 
ishing President Sadat by withholding 
economic and diplomatic aid. These 
arms sales will thwart the Camp David 
peace process by rewarding Saudi in- 
transigence. 

America’s reliability will be under- 
mined because the administration is 
threatening to break solemn promises 
to both Congress and the Government 
of Israel. In 1978, when the initial F- 
15 fighter sale was proposed, President 
Carter gave explicit assurances that 
add-on offensive systems would not be 
included in any future sales. I have al- 
ready spoken out sharply against the 
administration’s policy reversals in 
regard to the Law of the Sea negotia- 
tions. Regrettably this renunciation of 
past commitments was not an isolated 
incident. There is now the real danger 
that American negotiators will be 
handicapped by a perceived lack of 
credibility, particularly when commit- 
ments are expected to run from one 
administration to the next. 

Finally, the goal of balancing our 
Middle East interests will be under- 
mined because these arms sales will 
fuel that region’s arms race at a time 
of tension and instability. The Iraq- 
Iran War, for example, continues una- 
bated. Indeed the Saudis are reported 
to be arming the Iraqis. As a result, 
Iran may well view Saudi Arabia, 
armed with offensive F-15 equipment 
and AWACS, as a strategic threat. 
Under these conditions, it simply 
makes no sense to spur a military 
buildup. 

Based on these three fundamental 
precepts of foreign policy, I urge the 
administration to honor its commit- 
ments and halt its sales of offensive 
weaponry to Saudi Arabia.e 
@ Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I come 
before you today to strongly oppose 
the proposed sale of auxiliary parts 
for the F-15 fighter-bombers to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The proposal to sell the Saudis extra 
fuel tanks and missiles, and the possi- 
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bility of future sales of the airborne 
warning and control systems 
(AWACS) E-3-A airborne command 
centers, raises grave questions. 

Fueling another arms race in the 
Middle East will further strain the 
economy of the region, will exacerbate 
tensions, and will place greater em- 
phasis on military solutions to the po- 
litical problems of the area. None of 
these will contribute to the stability, 
prosperity, and cooperation in the 
Middle East that are the necessary 
conditions for peace and the achieve- 
ment of other American objectives in 
the region. 

In 1978, I opposed the sale of 60 F- 
15 fighter-bombers to Saudi Arabia. At 
that point, I did not feel that the 
Saudis had any legitimate self-defense 
needs for one of the most sophisticat- 
ed aircraft in the world. Today, I still 
am not convinced of their need. Be 
that as it may, at the time of the origi- 
nal sales we were assured that the 
United States would not support any 
upgrading of the range or weapons ca- 
pabilities of the Saudi F-15’s that 
would increase Israel’s vulnerability to 
these aircraft. Now, of course, we are 
being asked to support precisely such 
a move. 

We must not hastily approve any 
action that could severely damage the 
security of Israel, our oldest and most 
stable ally in the Middle East. We 
must act in the interests of an overall 
peace in the Middle East, and we must 
act in the interests of the United 
States. In my view, these two are 
closely related. 

I ask you, my colleagues, to please 

join in the effort to block this pro- 
posed sale of arms to Saudi Arabia. 
@ Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Middle East is, without a 
doubt, the most explosive part of the 
world. Here are many nations with a 
very real sense of their own history 
who are still struggling with their new 
independence, who have great griev- 
ances—real and imagined—and who, in 
some instances, are getting very 
wealthy on the money paid for their 
oil. These countries are military dicta- 
torships, feudal monarchies, or one 
party states. There is only one democ- 
racy—Israel. 

Our State Department has an- 
nounced its approval of a plan to up- 
grade the F-15’s we have sold Saudi 
Arabia, equipping them with Side- 
winder missiles and refueling capabili- 
ty. Now we are also going to sell the 
Saudis four AWAC aircraft, very so- 
phisticated equipment that we rather 
jealously guard. 

I know the arguments. that Saudi 
Arabia needs this capability for defen- 
sive purposes after the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan and events in Iran. But 
it seems to me that we are increasing 
risks and dangers, not lessening them 

First, let us take the matter of what 
these planes are going to be used for. 
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The Saudis say they want them to 
repel possible aggression against them- 
selves or the states of the Persian 
Gulf. All well and good. However, we 
know these planes can be used against 
Israel. With the refueling capacity 
they would be given, the Saudi F-15’s 
would reach Israeli airspace. 

I know the Saudis deny this will 
happen. But Israel, I think, has reason 
to be concerned. 

The Saudis have not been a voice for 
peace and conciliation in the Middle 
East. Saudi oil money is being used to 
underwrite Yasir Arafat and the PLO. 
The Saudis have publicly proclaimed 
this fact. Some will argue the Saudis 
are only trying to buy off radical ele- 
ments. But the Saudi Government is 
certainly playing with fire in this sub- 
sidizing of one of the most radical 
forces in the Middle East. The Israelis 
are not going to be reassured by Saudi 
promises when the murderers of their 
women and children are being paid by 
the people we propose to give these 
weapons and new planes to. 

What about the AWAC planes? The 
radar equipment of these planes can 
be used to assist the warplanes of 
other Arab States in raids on targets 
inside Israel. In announcing the sale of 
these planes to the Saudi Arabians, 
the State Department has taken a 
major step toward escalating tensions 
in the Middle East. I firmly believe 
the result of this step will be an in- 
crease in Israeli preparedness; in other 
words, yet more tension in an area 
where there is already too much ten- 
sion. 

The Israeli Government has already 
said it opposes the sale of the AWAC 
planes. The Israelis were willing to 
accept the missiles and fuel tanks on 
the F-15’s, but they are not willing to 
put up with the AWAC planes. I am 
not saying we ought to bend our policy 
to the desires of Israel—what I am 
saying is that we should take their 
fears into account, since they are our 
allies, and since they may increase 
their own defense capabilities as a 
result of this action. 

With elections in Israel occurring 
next month we should use this oppor- 
tunity to reassure the Israelis about 
their security. We want to expand the 
peace process in the area. This is what 
we are endangering. Whichever party 
wins the Israeli elections may feel it 
cannot make the extra moves on the 
road to peace after the sale of these 
aircraft, and the decision on enhanc- 
ing the capabilities of the F-15’s. 

Second, what have the Saudis given 
us in return for this aircraft? We have 
asked the Saudis for access to their 
bases, so we can develop a regional 
policy of resistance to Soviet advances. 
The Saudis have refused. Even at this 
time they are still refusing. Now the 
Saudis say they want our aircraft for 
defense, yet they refuse to cooperate 
with us in arranging this defense. I 
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would feel a great deal more secure 
myself if we had some way of keeping 
our eyes on the sophisticated weapon- 
ry we are giving the Saudis. Yet the 
Saudi Government still refuses us base 
rights in their country. 

The Saudis have also played their 
own game on the price of oil. While 
they have sometimes opposed the mas- 
sive increases other OPEC members 
have asked for, the Saudis have never 
been consistent in the matter of oil 
prices. As often as not they have been 
strong supporters of price hikes. This, 
of course, is their right, but it is some- 
thing we have to think of when we are 
discussing our ties with Saudi Arabia. 

Nor have the Saudis been very help- 
ful in the Middle East peace negotia- 
tions. They have not joined the Camp 
David process—if anything, they have 
been among its most intransigent op- 
ponents. We have said on occasion we 
were trying to win the Saudis over by 
giving them these weapons they asked 
for—at any rate, that was the ration- 
ale the Carter administration used 
when it sold the Saudis the F-15’s in 
the first place. Yet the Saudis have 
never participated in making peace. 
They supported the expulsion of 
Egypt from the Arab League. Last 
January, just before the inauguration 
of President Reagan, the Saudi Crown 
Prince urged a “holy war” to drive the 
Israelis from Jerusalem. 

I hardly think the attitude of the 
Saudis is such that we should rush to 
give them weapons, or enhance the 
weapons they have, when we do not 
get mutual concessions. 

My final point in considering this 
sale is the matter of the stability of 
the Saudi monarchy. We have seen 
what happened in Iran, where we 
thought the Shah was very strong. 
Saudi Arabia is a feudal monarchy 
rapidly being modernized. There are 
great tensions and stresses in Saudi so- 
ciety. Students who study abroad 
return discontented. Saudi women are 
dissatisfied. There are a great number 
of foreign workers in Saudi Arabia, 
particularly Palestinians, who are ra- 
dicalized, and opposed to the Saudi 
monarchy. 

We could find ourselves in a position 
similar to that we found ourselves in 
when Vietnam and Iran fell to hostile 
forces. A large part of our sophisticat- 
ed equipment fell into the hands of 
those who are enemies of the United 
States. I do not want to see this 
happen again. A radical Arab regime, 
taking power in Saudi Arabia, could 
use our weapons against Israel or the 
states of the Persian Gulf. We would 
have created our own monster. 

When we consider this arms deal we 
have to take into account the best in- 
terest of all the nations concerned— 
Saudi Arabia, Israel, but most of all 
ourselves. We have to ask: Is this truly 
in the national interest? 
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I believe, very firmly, in having good 
relations with Saudi Arabia and with 
the Arab world. However, I do not 
know if this constant increase in weap- 
onry is what is going to assist us in 
this job of getting on well with the 
Arabs. 

I know the argument the Saudis can 
buy from other arms producers if we 
will not sell to them. But the fact they 
want our weapons gives us some lever- 
age. If the Saudis want to buy 400 
fully armed Mirage fighters from the 
French, that is their business. Howev- 
er, I think the Saudi Government defi- 
nitely wants our AWAC planes. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think we 
should approach this matter with a 
great deal of caution. I cannot vote to 
give the Saudis these AWAC planes. I 
hope a majority in both Houses is op- 
posed to this sale. Unless and until the 
Saudis show some signs of moderation 
and of being willing to open their 
bases to us, I would not support going 
ahead with the sales of the AWACS. I 
also feel we should reconsider the 
matter of arming the F-15’s and giving 
them enhanced fuel capability. 

Putting more arms into the troubled 
Middle East is not a wise thing to do. I 
would like our State Department to 
consider all this very carefully. I hope 
Secretary Haig does not commit us to 
irrevocable steps while in the Middle 
East. 

There are difficult choices before us. 
This is one of them. I would like to 
thank the arrangers of the special 
order, Congressman BLANCHARD and 


Congressman Kemp, for giving us the 


opportunity to express our concern on 
this vital matter.e 
è Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in this special 
order to speak out against the as yet 
unannounced intention of the Reagan 
administration to sell conformal fuel 
tanks, air-to-air missiles, in-flight re- 
fueling equipment and tankers, and 
AWACS surveillance planes to Saudi 
Arabia. The National Security Council 
was reported to have recommended 
such sales to the President last week, 
and formal notification to the Con- 
gress could follow later this month. It 
is my earnest hope that the President 
will not approve these sales, and that 
he will pay close attention to the sen- 
timents expressed in this discussion 
today. The new administration has 
made much of the importance it atta- 
chés to the U.S. relationship with 
Israel, which it considers a key ally in 
an area of the world where tensions 
constantly run very high. Yet these 
sales pose a serious, direct threat to 
the security of this ally, and only the 
most compelling need for this addi- 
tional equipment would justify them. 
It seems to me highly unlikely that 
such a need can be demonstrated. 

The United States has already 
agreed to sell 62 of our most sophisti- 
cated fighter airplanes to Saudi 
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Arabia, but only after assurances were 
provided to opponents of the sale in 
the Congress that no additional equip- 
ment which would enhance the offen- 
sive capability of these airplanes 
would be sold. Selling such equipment 
now would rip that pledge to shreds, 
and despite the fact that the current 
administration cannot be considered 
bound to the promises of its predeces- 
sor, it does jolt the entire system of 
congressional review of arms sales. If 
these sales are sent forward, any 
future administration pledge in con- 
nection with an arms sales will have to 
be regarded with deep skepticism. 

But most importantly, providing this 
additional equipment for Saudi F-15’s 
clearly would threaten Israel. The fuel 
tanks alone would increase the flight 
radius of the airplanes by 79 percent, 
and the in-flight refueling capability 
would allow them to fly virtually any- 
where in the Middle East. The entire 
country of Israel would be within 
reach of the Saudi Air Force, and Is- 
raeli strategic planners would have to 
devote some part of their defensive 
assets to protect against this new 
threat. Some Saudi forces or equip- 
ment have been used in every Arab 
war on Israel, and the Saudis recently 
led the way in a pan-Arab conference 
which called for beginning a new 
jihad, or holy war, against this valiant 
democracy. While the Saudis must 
know that a direct attack on Israel 
would surely subject them to devastat- 
ing counterattack, it seems highly 
likely that the Saudis would be strong- 
ly tempted to make much of their 
weapons stockpile available to other 
Arab confrontation states in the event 
of another war against Israel. 

Perhaps the most threatening part 
of this arms package are the five 
AWACS surveillance aircraft. These 
converted 707 jets have the most ad- 
vanced look-down radar in the world 
which can track the flight paths and 
communications of hundreds of air- 
planes as well as ground forces. These 
airplanes would be force multipliers, 
increasing the effectiveness of the F- 
15’s significantly and improving the 
communications, command and con- 
trol capabilities of the Saudi Armed 
Forces tremendously. The Carter ad- 
ministration had made it a policy, and 
I think it is a good and sensible policy, 
not to be the first to introduce to a 
region sophisticated equipment which 
would create a new or significantly 
higher combat capability. It would be 
a great mistake to abandon this princi- 
ple in this case, especially since the 
Saudi’s need for these planes is highly 
doubtful and their ability to operate 
them even more questionable. 

Mr. Speaker, about 6 weeks ago I 
helped to draft and circulate a letter 
to the Secretary of State cautioning 
against sales of additional F-15 equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia. Nineteen mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
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of the House joined in sending that 
letter, and I am sure if it had been 
known at that time that the adminis- 
tration was preparing to recommend 
the sale of AWACS to the Saudis, even 
more members of the committee 
would have signed. I would like to in- 
clude the text of that letter at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 


I urge the Reagan administration to 
rethink its position on this matter. 
The equipment the Saudis want is 
probably beyond their absorptive ca- 
pacity and surely unnecessary for 
their real defensive needs. It would 
upset the strategic balance in the 
region, guarantee that the Saudis 
would be drawn into any future con- 
flict in the region, and would touch off 
a new arms race that Israel does not 
have the money to win but cannot 
afford to lose. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 25, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, Jr., 
Secretary, 
U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We write to you as 
Members of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to express our serious concerns about 
the possible sale to Saudi Arabia of sophisti- 
cated offensive equipment for its F-15 jet 
fighters. 


You will recall that, at the time of the 
original purchase of the planes in 1978, the 
Congress was given explicit and unequivocal 
assurances that offensive equipment, includ- 
ing fuel tanks and bomb racks which in- 
crease the range and firepower of the air- 
craft, would not be transferred to Saudi 
Arabia. 


We recognize that the United States has a 
very real and legitimate interest in the secu- 
rity and stability of Saudi Arabia, and espe- 
cially in the potential role of the Saudis as a 
moderating influence on other nations of 
the region with which our relations are less 
friendly. The Saudis have called the sale yet 
another “test” of our friendship for them. 
Friendship is reciprocal. While they are not 
reluctant to make demands upon us, the 
Saudis nonetheless continue to attack Presi- 
dent Sadat and the Egypt-Israel peace 
treaty as well as making repeated calls for a 
holy war (jihad) against Israel. We should, 
in this regard, like to know what assurances 
Saudi Arabia has given the United States of 
any significant changes in its attitude and 
position towards Egypt and Israel. 

The sale of this equipment would not sig- 
nificantly enhance the security of other na- 
tions with which we have close and endur- 
ing ties. There simply is no external threat 
to Saudi security that requires the acquisi- 
tion of an offensive capability for the F-15s. 
To the contrary, developments since 1978 
have actually diminished any potential 
threats to Saudi security. Whereas, in 1978, 
it may have been plausible to argue that 
Saudi Arabia needed the F-15s to defend 
itself against a possible Iraqi attack, in the 
wake of the ongoing Iran-Iraq war and the 
rapproachment between Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq, it is less likely that Iraq will be either 
willing or capable of undertaking such an 
attack. There is no other country in the 
region which might be deterred from 
launching an attack against Saudi Arabia 
because of this equipment. 
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The sale of this offensive equipment, de- 
spite the absence of a compelling Saudi 
need for it, will have severe adverse implica- 
tions for Israel’s security. The maintenance 
of air superiority is essential to the survival 
of Israel. Today Saudi aircraft largely lack 
the range and capability to attack Israel 
and thus would not be a major factor in a 
war. The potential use of the Saudi F-15s in 
another Arab-Israeli war will immeasurably 
complicate Israel's defensive problems. 
Israel will have to further stretch its al- 
ready outnumbered air force and divert 
some of its aircraft from other essential mis- 
sions in order to defend against the possibil- 
ity of Saudi air attacks. 

It should also be recognized that the pro- 
vision of the new equipment may very well 
diminish, rather than enhance, Saudi secu- 
rity. Once the F-15s become an offensive 
threat against Israel, they could very well 
become the target of a preemptive attack at 
the outbreak of any regional hostilities. 
This will make it more likely that Saudi 
Arabia will be drawn into any conflict. 

In view of the grave reservations ex- 
pressed above, we urge you to seek the 
broadest possible consultation with the ap- 
propriate committees in both houses of the 
Congress before a final determination is 
made about Saudi Arabia’s request. With 
the information we have now, we do not be- 
lieve that this sale should be allowed. 

Sincerely, 

BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 

STEPHEN J. SOLARZ, 

BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, 

DANTE B. FASCELL, 

Don BONKER, 

SAM GEJDENSON, 

Dan Mica, 

GEORGE W. CROCKETT; Jr., 

EDWARD J. DERWINSEI, 

DENNIS E. ECKART, 

LARRY WIN. Jr., 

TOM LANTOS, 

HOWARD WOLPE, 

BoB SHAMANSKY, 

MICHAEL D. BARNES, 

ROBERT K. DORNAN, 

GERRY E. STUDDS, 

JOHN LEBOUTILLIER, 

Members of Congress.@ 

@ Mr. VENTO . Mr. Speaker, thus far 
the administration has been fortunate 
in its foreign policy decisions. They 
have taken actions without a thorough 
review of the full implications and pos- 
sible negative reactions. However, it is 
only a matter of time before this habit 
of shooting from the hip leads us to a 
foreign policy disaster. 

In its decisions on El Salvador, the 
administration failed to consider the 
presence of U.S. troops with the OAS 
peace-keeping force already in the 
country. In the case of arms for Saudi 
Arabia, the administration is once 
again making decisions without prop- 
erly analyzing the situation. 

The Reagan administration deci- 
sions to sell advanced equipment for 
the Saudi Arabian F-15’s is an ill-con- 
sidered policy, which is good neither 
for the United States, nor for Saudi 
Arabia, nor for peace in the Middle 
East. 

The 1978 agreement to provide 
Saudi Arabia with F-15’s provided the 
Saudis with a capability adequate for 
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their own defense needs. Since that 
time, the United States has deployed 
two battle groups in the Indian Ocean, 
thereby increasing our capability to 
provide additional assistance to the 
Saudis if needed. 

The currently equipped Saudi F-15’s 
are sufficient for the defense of that 
country. The range of the Saudi F-15 
already provides for the interception 
over the Persian Gulf of any enemy 
aircraft attempting to attack the cities 
or oilfields of Saudi Arabia. The addi- 
tion of the conformal fuel tanks is not 
justified for defensive needs. 

The proposed sale to the Saudis of 
the improved Sidewinder missiles also 
goes beyond defensive needs. The 
Saudi F-15’s already have Sidewinder 
missiles with a pursuit-intercept capa- 
bility. This capability is adequate for 
dealing with most aircraft in the area. 
However, the new Sidewinder would 
make a big difference in a dog fight 
with one type of aircraft in the area— 
the F-15’s of the Israeli Air Force. 

The impact of these proposed sales 
on Israel is the central issue. Although 
the F-15 enhancement of the Saudi 
airfleet would serve no defensive need 
for Saudi Arabia, the F-15’s with con- 
formal fuel tanks and advanced Side- 
winders would be capable of providing 
air cover for Arab air forces. This is 
not in accord with the agreement 
under which the F-15’s were originally 
provided. 

The concern for stability of the 
Middle East is further heightened 
when one considers the new proposal 
to provide the Saudi Government with 
the E-3A AWACS, the early warning 
aircraft. Currently only we operate 
this aircraft in the area. The principal 
functions of our patrols is not only to 
provide advance warnings for our car- 
riers in the area but also to warn the 
Saudis of any possible attacks on 
them. To provide Saudi Arabia with 
these aircraft will duplicate the 
American effort and would enhance 
their F-15’s effectiveness in any Arab- 
Israeli context. 

One must question whether in order 
to maintain stability in the Middle 
East, our Government will not be 
forced to provide the Israelis with 
more and better equipment? Obviously 
the Israelis believe so. According to 
the New York Times, Israel has asked 
the United States for an outright gift 
of an additional 15 F-15 fighters as 
well as access to an American spy sat- 
ellite. 

The sale of the advanced equipment 
to Saudi Arabia will cause us to be 
whipsawed back and forth between 
the nations of the Middle East. After 
the sale to Saudi Arabia, come the de- 
mands of Israel, then will come the de- 
mands of other nations such as Egypt. 
The requests for more and better 
weapons will continue to escalate and 
will only end in their utilization. 

While I do not question the inten- 
tions nor integrity of the current 
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Saudi Government with regards to 
their plans for this advanced equip- 
ment, we must look ahead to future 
potentialities. The Saudi Government 
is a monarchy based on filial succes- 
sion. As such, it faces great strains on 
its stability from the conflict between 
modernization and tradition. These 
conflicts and the resultant instability 
will be heightened during times of suc- 
cession. The sale to the Saudis of 
equipment, which is basically offen- 
sive in nature, is similar to throwing 
gasoline on a fire. The Saudis have 
every right to equipment that provides 
them with an adequate defensive capa- 
bility. However, it is apparent that 
this proposed sale extends beyond de- 
fense. In an area as volatile as the 
Middle East, this sale is unwise. New 
situations arise and governments and 
their guarantees change. One need 
only consider the current value of the 
guarantees of the Shah of Iran to real- 
ize this. 

The current equipment of the Saudi 

F-15’s is enough to provide for their 
defensive needs. Current administra- 
tion policy gives the ultimate defense 
of Saudi cities, oilfields, and people 
through our aircraft carriers in the 
area. The additional equipment, which 
we propose to sell to Saudi Arabia will 
not add to the stability of the Middle 
East and may well be a destabilizing 
factor in this area. As such, the sale of 
this equipment is imprudent and 
should not occur. 
@ Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join my colleagues in urging the 
administration to give extremely care- 
ful consideration to the critical issues 
surrounding the decision to provide 
additional military equipment, par- 
ticularly that with an offensive capa- 
bility, to Saudi Arabia. 

In 1978, the United States agreed to 
sell a number of F-15 fighters to Saudi 
Arabia with explicit understanding 
that the planes would not be fitted 
with any other systems or armaments 
that would increase their range or en- 
hance their ground-attack capabilities. 
The Carter administration described 
the sale of the F-15’s as a litmus test 
of our good will and friendship with 
Saudi Arabia. In return, we hoped 
Saudi Arabia would adopt a more mod- 
erate position toward the peace proc- 
ess in the Middle East and recognize 
the desirability of maintaining a bal- 
anced set of relations with the United 
States. The Congress was told in 1978 
that the Saudis would be more sup- 
portive of the peace process, they 
would soften their strong criticism of 
President Sadat’s courageous initia- 
tive, they would reduce their support 
for the PLO, and they would use their 
influence within OPEC to stifle the 
radical call for higher oil prices. The 
developments in the Middle East in 
recent years, however, have not led to 
a more attractive climate for negotia- 
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tions or any meaningful degree of co- 
operation on the oil-pricing question. 

Several years have passed and I have 
seen little from the Saudi Government 
to follow through with the assurances 
given the Congress. We must ask our- 
selves about the initiatives and actions 
of the Saudis since 1978. There has 
been very little progress toward allevi- 
ating the tensions between Israel and 
her neighbors. The Saudis have enthu- 
siastically condemned the Israel-Egyp- 
tian peace treaty. They have broken 
relations and led the Arab economic 
boycott against Egypt. Saudi Arabia 
has refused to join the negotiating 
framework envisioned in the historic 
Camp David agreement. They oppose 
the use of the Suez Canal by Israeli 
ships and have repeatedly called for a 
holy war against the sovereign State 
of Israel. 

They continue to finance the PLO 
and other despicable terrorist organi- 
zations. Furthermore, I have serious 
concerns that such sale of offensive 
weapons to Saudi Arabia may have a 
destabilizing effect on Middle East 
politics rather than the intended 
impact. I do not believe that this ad- 
‘ministration wants to be in a position 
of destabilizing this most troubled 
part of the world, and strongly feel we 
must take a long hard look at the 
long-term results of this action before 
implementing this decision. 

From a diplomatic standpoint, their 
condemnation of our rescue mission in 
Iran and the decision to allow Soviet 
supplies to be shipped through their 


territory to Iraq are particularly dis- 
turbing. At the same time they have 
granted overflight rights to Soviet 


planes, the Saudis have rejected 
American proposals for military bases 
on the Arabian peninsula. Finally, the 
Saudis bear a major share of the re- 
sponsibility for the OPEC pricing poli- 
cies that are creating devastating eco- 
nomic problems for every oil-consum- 
ing nation in the world. In summary, I 
see very little that the Saudis have 
done to help the United States over 
the last several years. 

I believe the sale of additional weap- 
ons to Saudi Arabia should occur only 
after careful analysis is given to the 
possible consequences of such a deci- 
sion on the United States and our 
most important strategic ally in the 
region, Israel. There may in fact be 
important diplomatic and military in- 
terests which will be served by this 
proposed sale. I, however, will be 
obliged to oppose this proposal unless 
the United States receives concrete 
and binding indications that the 
Saudis have adopted a more benign 
and constructive attitude toward U.S. 
interests in the Middle East. I intend 
to support Secretary Haig’s effort to 
define a so-called strategic consensus 
among the friendly nations in the 
Middle East. I would have greater con- 
fidence in Saudi Arabia’s role within 
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this consensus if they would formally 
recognize Israel’s legitimate right to 
exist, participate in the Camp David 
process, and exercise some additional 
responsibility in establishing OPEC 
pricing policies. 

Israel’s value as a strategic asset and 

a stable ally to the United States 
should be absolutely clear to every 
American, as well as to the leadership 
in Saudi Arabia. My attitude on this 
proposal will be dependent to a major 
degree on the type and firmness of the 
commitments made by the Saudis to 
work with the United States and our 
allies in a constructive and balanced 
manner. The Reagan administration’s 
strategic approach toward the Middle 
East will require a commitment to a 
shared set of goals and policies by 
countries like Saudi Arabia. Once 
again, I must state that I have deeply 
serious reservations regarding the sale 
of sophisticated arms to Saudi Arabia 
and hope the Saudis will provide con- 
crete assurances of their willingness to 
move forward in cooperation with the 
United States. 
@ Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, in 
1978 the Carter administration as- 
sured Congress that the 62 F-15 fight- 
ers to be sold to Saudi Arabia would 
not at any time be outfitted with of- 
fensive capability. 

I opposed that sale, but Congress ap- 
proved it, largely on the strength of 
those administration assurances. 
Those promises were an integral part 
of the process by which the sale was 
made at all. 

Congress probably would not have 
approved the sale if it had known that 
3 years later it would be confronted by 
a request that the United States sell 
Saudi Arabia long-range fuel tanks 
and advanced air-to-air missiles for the 
F-15˙ 8. 

These modifications will provide 
Saudi Arabia with the ability to attack 
Israel from any airbase within Saudi 
Arabia—as well as bring Egypt into 
range. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in the interest of 
the United States to insure the surviv- 
al and territorial integrity of the Mid- 
east’s only democratic and most pro- 
American Nation—Israel. 

Proponents of the sale believe that 
it will strenghten the pro-Western 
Saudi royal family and give Saudi 
Arabia the ability to defend itself 
against Soviet aggression. I feel there 
is very good reason to expect that if 
these modified aircraft are ever used, 
they will be used against Israelis, not 
against Soviets or their satellites. 

Certainly, we have a great interest in 
Saudi security, but providing F-15 air- 
craft with long-range offensive capa- 
bility does nothing to counter internal 
instability any more than American 
technolgy could prevent the downfall 
of the late Shah of Iran. 

Even without this sale, the Saudis 
will still be receiving more American 
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arms than is good for regional stabil- 
ity, Israel, or world peace. 

In 1980 the Saudis purchased about 
$5 billion in military equipment and 
construction from the United States. 
In the last 6 years we have sold more 
military equipment to the Saudis than 
to any other non-NATO country. 

We do not need to break specific 
promises made to the American people 
and to the world in 1978 in order to 
provide Saudi Arabia with AIM-9L air- 
to-air missiles and fuel and sensor tac- 
tical packs. 

I appreciate this opportunity to 
share with my colleagues some 
thoughts on arms sales to the Mideast 
and want to commend our colleagues 
Mr. BLANCHARD and Mr. Kemp for 
sponsoring these special orders. 
Mr. YOUNG of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, plans proposed by the 
Reagan administration to sell Saudi 
Arabia offensive equipment to en- 
hance the performance of their F-15 
fighter planes are a matter of grave 
concern that will affect the security of 
the entire Middle East region. 

The administration has said it will 
sell Sidewinder air-to-air missiles and 
long-range fuel tanks to the Saudis for 
use on some 63 F-15’s they obtained in 
1978. 

This plan could lead to increasing 
the arms race in the Middle East by 
making it necessary for Israel to 
strengthen its own defenses. Further- 
more, the planned equipment sale is 
contrary to pledges and assurances 
made in 1978 when the United States 
sold the F-15’s to the Saudis. 

At that time, then-Secretary of De- 
fense Harold Brown sent a letter to 
the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in which Mr. 
Brown stated: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground capability of the F-15. 

»The government of Saudi Arabia has 
assured us that it has no aggressive inten- 
tions against any state, that it will use the 
F-15 aircraft only in furtherance of its le- 
gitimate self-defense, and that it will 
employ the aircraft offensively. 

They have assured us that they 
intend scrupulously to comply with these 
prohibitions and restrictions. The record of 
Saudi Arabia in this respect is excellent. 
However, should the assurances be violated, 
the United States can take appropriate 
action, including suspension of services and 
of delivery of spare parts and other military 
equipment. Without such services the 
usability of the F-15 would degrade rapidly. 

That was the essence of Secretary 
Brown’s statement. Looking back at 
those statements now, I have to think 
these assurances are mere words and 
that it is time for the United States to 
take appropriate action. Rather than 
selling the Saudis the additional hard- 
ware that they are requesting, we 
should hold them to their own original 
word and agreement. 
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I am particularly concerned that the 
Saudis are calling this sale a test of 
our friendship for them at the same 
time they have been making state- 
ments calling for a holy war (jihad) 
against Israel and continually refusing 
to join in efforts for a long-term 
Middle East peace. 

I am hoping the administration will 
reconsider this proposed sale in terms 
of the possible damage this could do to 
the delicate balance of power in the 
Middle East. I also would like to see 
the administration maintain continu- 
ity with past U.S. policy to staunchly 
support Israel’s need for fully defensi- 
ble borders from outside aggression. 
@ Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my concern with 
the possible surge in the Middle East 
arms race that might result from the 
sale of equipment to increase the of- 
fensive capability of F-15 aircraft 
going to Saudi Arabia. 

The proposed sale of equipment 
would not significantly enhance the 
security of Saudi Arabia, and is an ex- 
ample of the tendency to remedy 
urgent policy problems, requiring 
long-range solutions, with military 
hardware. 

While the administration is justifi- 
ably concerned with the possibility of 
external threats to the Saudis and 
must be especially sensitive to the po- 
tential role of Saudi Arabia as a mod- 
erating influence on other nations of 
the region, I am not convinced that 
there is any external threat to the se- 
curity of Saudi Arabia that would re- 
quire the acquisition of offensive capa- 
bility for the F-15 at this time. 

I oppose this sale in its present 

terms and urge that additional negoti- 
ations and discussion take place before 
the sale is finalized. A continuing arms 
spiral will sacrifice short-term security 
for future economic disaster. 
@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, opposi- 
tion to the administration’s proposed 
sale of offensive equipment for the F- 
15’s purchased by Saudi Arabia contin- 
ues to grow in the House as the details 
become known to Members. 

Yesterday, in a special order called 
by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BLANCHARD) and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp), nearly 80 Mem- 
bers joined in a bipartisan effort to ex- 
press concern over the implications of 
the proposed sale. 

Recently, the administration an- 
nounced its plans to add AWACS—air- 
borne warning and command center 
system—or E-3-A sentry early detec- 
tion planes to the already announced 
package. I oppose the selling of any 
additional equipment to the F-15’s, as 
promised by the former Secretary of 
Defense, but find it particularly ap- 
palling that the administration would 
propose the transfer of AWACS or E- 
3-A sentry systems. 

Thirty-eight Members on both sides 
of the aisle have joined me in an effort 
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to bring our concerns to the attention 
of the President by signing the letter 
which follows. AWACS and E-3-A 
sentry systems are the world’s most 
technologically advanced detection 
equipment. Why is it that the United 
States should be compelled to sell 
AWACS or E-3-A sentry aircraft to 
Saudi Arabia, who has sworn to fight 
against Israel? 

I take this opportunity to reprint 
the letter to President Reagan outlin- 
ing the reasons for opposing the sale 
of.advanced warning equipment to 
Saudi Arabia. The letter follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1981. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: The Administra- 
tion’s plans to allow the sale of Fuel and 
Sensor Tactical (FAST) packs and AIM-9L 
air-to-air missiles for the F-15s for Saudi 
Arabia have caused considerable concern. 
Reports that several Airborne Warning and 
Control System (AWACS) or E3A Sentry 
detection and command aircraft will be 
added to this sale causes still greater con- 
cern. 

The implications of the addition of yet an- 
other of the world’s most sophisticated mili- 
tary devices to Saudi Arabia's arsenal are so 
dangerous that we feel they require your 
careful review. As you must be aware, once 
operational within Saudi airspace, these sys- 
tems will be able to detect high-flying ob- 
jects within a 350-mile radius and low-flying 
objects within a 250-mile radius. These de- 
tection systems can differentiate between 
600 targets, analyze the data, and relay com- 
mands to ground forces or to other aircraft. 
With this equipment, Saudi Arabia will be 
able to monitor all of Israel’s military move- 
ments, including troops, aircraft, tanks, and 
artillery pieces. Such information in the 
hands of Israel’s enemies would bring an en- 
tirely new and insidious dimension to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Besides the obvious objections to this sale 
because of its security threat to Israel, there 
are other compelling reasons to question 
the wisdom of supplying the Saudi Arabian 
government with this equipment. Some 
have questioned whether this equipment is 
in the best security interests of the United 
States. Still others have questioned whether 
arming Saudi Arabia presents some of the 
same risks to the U.S. as did the arming of 
the Shah's Iran. Finally, there is the ques- 
tion of the political significance of this sale 
on future peace negotiations. 

The answers to these questions, in addi- 
tion to the problems of security for Israel 
lead us to believe that the addition of 
AWACS of E3A Sentry early detection sys- 
tems would be a mistake. We ask you to 
deny the Saudi request. 

Sincerely, 

Barney Frank, Claude Pepper, Henry A. 
Waxman, Bill Brodhead, Jim Blan- 
chard, Stanley Lundine, Toby Moffett, 
Margaret M. Heckler, Frederick Rich- 
mond, Tom Lantos, James Oberstar, 
Richard Ottinger, Stephen J. Solarz, 
Les AuCoin, Thomas M. Foglietta, An- 
thony Beilenson, Jerry M. Patterson, 
Charles E. Schumer, Jim Santini, Bill 
Ratchford, Edward P. Boland, Norman 
D’Amours, Dan Glickman, Howard 
Wolpe, Matthew McHugh, Benjamin 
Rosenthal, Jim Mattox, James J. 
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Florio, Hamilton Fish, Jr., Les Aspin, 
Tom Harkin, George C. Wortley, Ted 
Weiss, Bob Edgar, Dennis E. Eckart, 
Martin Frost, Silvio O. Conte, Eugene 
V. Atkinson, Charles F. Dougherty.e 
@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my concern over the proposed 
arms package for Saudi Arabia. 

I believe the proposed sale is neither 
in the best interest of the Saudis 
themselves or the long-term prospects 
for stability and peace in that troubled 
area. 

First, the Saudis have neither the 
technological capability nor the 
trained manpower to utilize sophisti- 
cated systems such as AWACS. 
Second, the imminent danger to the 
Saudi oil fields is within, not without 
their borders. 

It is difficult to contrive a realistic 
scenario of an invasion for which 
these advanced arms systems would be 
a viable repellant. Where would the 
invasion come from? The Iranians? 
They are having troubles of their own 
with the Iraqis and it is highly unlike- 
ly that they have the capability of 
launching an attack on a new front. 

Oman presents no threat. It is cer- 
tain that the Israelis and the Egyp- 
tians would not launch an unprovoked 
attack, and it is hard to envision Syria 
successfully forging its way across the 
deserts of Jordan to be the invading 
army. 

That leaves two possible dangers to 
the oil fields: The Soviet Union and 
terrorists. In the first instance, the 
Saudis could never realistically expect 
to repel such an attack by themselves 
regardless of the number of sophisti- 
cated planes or warning systems in 
their arsenal. In the second instance, 
fuel extenders, Sidewinder missiles 
and AWACS will do nothing to thwart 
the internal threat of terrorism. That 
can only be fought with more conven- 
tional weapons and the staging ground 
would be from within the Saudi’s bor- 
ders. 

In short, there has got to be a realis- 
tie assessment of what the Saudi de- 
fense needs are, and concurrent with 
the assessment, we have got to con- 
vince them that they themselves have 
much to lose if the oil fields are shut 
down. Certainly the West would be 
hurt if the oil supply were cut off, but 
so would the Saudi’s, and their best in- 
surance against such a disaster is coop- 
eration in the search for peace and a 
coordinated deterrent against Soviet 
aggression and internal terrorism. 

Admittedly, we need Saudi oil. But 
what we and they have apparently 
failed to admit is that they need us 
also. They may point to the possibility 
of the French or Germans filling the 
gap in terms of arms supply, but then, 
arms without manpower is neither a 
deterrent nor a defense. 

Reason should tell both the Saudis 
and the United States that coopera- 
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tion is to our mutual benefit. Stability 
and peace is to our mutual benefit. 
Keeping the oil fields open is to our 
mutual benefit. 

But an escalation of unnecessary 
types of arms such as those discussed 
in the proposed sale while ignoring 
real needs is courting mutual disaster. 
We cannot let the facts and the reali- 
ties be obscured by rhetoric. 

Recognition of the truth that we 
both have much to gain and much to 
lose must be a first step in a new work- 
ing relationship.e 
Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration is presently 
weighing the possibility of selling 
Saudi Arabia equipment that would 
enhance offensively the F-15 jets that 
were sold to them by the United 
States in 1978. 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, it was 
clearly enunciated by the Carter ad- 
ministration in writing to the Con- 
gress that offensive capability would 
not be sold to the Saudi Government 
because of the strategic imbalance this 
would create in the Middle East. 

Now the Reagan administration pro- 
poses to sell fuel and sensor tactical 
(FAST) packs and AIM-9L air-to-air 
missiles for these F-15’s. This move 
could prove to be a devastating one to 
our friends in Israel, who have every 
reason to fear Saudi Arabian inclina- 
tions to use these weapons against our 
strongest ally in the region. 

The Saudi Arabian Government has 
done nothing to promote peace in the 
Middle East. On the contrary, since 
the sale of the F-15’s to them in 1978, 
the Saudis have completely cut off the 
Egyptians after the Camp David peace 
accords were signed, opposed the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal to all nations, 
doubled their support of PLO terror- 
ists’ activities, and continue to in- 
crease the price of oil to the Western 
democracies. This is hardly the record 
of a friendly, peace-loving country. 

Mr. Speaker, I see no reason for the 
United States to abandon a proven 
friend—Israel—to gain a dubious ad- 
vantage with a government whose atti- 
tudes toward peace and progress are 
questionable, and more often than not 
openly hostile to the forces of peace. 

Appeasement of Saudi demands is an 
unacceptable policy for this Nation. 
Arming Saudi Arabia with the sophis- 
ticated weapons that have been sug- 
gested will only give heart to those na- 
tions which oppose a peaceful settle- 
ment of Middle East problems. 

Evidence continues to mount that 
the present regime in Saudi Arabia is 
weak and divided. Do we want to risk a 
similar situation to that which oc- 
curred in Iran when American equip- 
ment was overtaken by the successors 
to the Shah? 

Would it not be a better policy for 
Saudi Arabia to drop its opposition to 
the State of Israel, join with Egypt in 
the Camp David peace accords, end 
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support of the PLO, and put its own 
domestic house in order before it is too 
late? Peace is always the best policy 
and the mightiest weapons we can give 
the Saudi Arabian Government today 
are our good offices and commitments 
that could come from a true partner- 
ship in peace. Egypt has certainly 
found that policy to be beneficial and 
stabilizing. It is time for some sanity 
in the Mideast arms race. It is time to 
stop arming our adversaries and near 
adversaries. Wisdom of the years and 
good sense should make it clear that 
furnishing additional offensive equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia will only defeat 
our real goals of peace, prosperity, 
freedom and partnership for the na- 
tions of the Middle East. 

I call upon this Congress and our 

President to reject the Saudi request 
for these arms. America is being 
watched by many nations of the world. 
If we are to continue the spirit of 
Camp David we must not encourage 
arms proliferation in the Middle East. 
It is a time for leadership. I hope this 
Congress and our President will hold 
fast to a positive, long-term peace ob- 
jective. Denial of the Saudi arms sale 
would be a constructive first step. 
è Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has recently come to our 
attention that the Reagan administra- 
tion has confirmed its intention to sell 
sophisticated military equipment to 
Saudi Arabia. Among that combat 
equipment are 60 F-15 jet fighter air- 
craft. Additionally we have heard re- 
ports that advanced Side Winder mis- 
siles are included. Perhaps the most 
significant decision appears to be a 
desire to sell American AWACS to this 
Middle Eastern country. 

Lest anyone doubt the effectiveness 
of these weapons when used together, 
there is probably nothing anywhere in 
the world, including within the Soviet 
arsenal, that can match their capabili- 
t 


v. 

I wish, therefore, to inject a note of 
caution. History has taught us many 
lessons, with perhaps Iran providing 
the best analogy for application here. 
Although the Saudis have in many 


Ways cooperated with us, and al- 
though their leadership is facing a cer- 
tain amount of potential turmoil, at 
least at home, I sincerely hope we will 
not forget lessons of the past and the 
ominous portent for Israeli and Egyp- 
tian security and their friendship to us 
in the future. 

Israel is an ally; an ally which is a 
democracy and whose greatest contri- 
bution to the human family is their 
stand for human rights. President 
Sadat of Egypt is easily one of the 
most charismatic and effective leaders 
of this century. 

Combined with the Soviet desire to 
penetrate and establish their presence 
in the Middle East, all these variables 
dictate the necessity for extreme cau- 
tion. I hope the administration will re- 
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consider this decision with an eye to 
reaffirming America’s vital interest in 
the Middle East, since it cannot be 
separated from Israel’s and Egypt’s 
concerns. Nor can they be based on a 
naive interpolation of the political en- 
vironment faced by all these nations 
at home. 

Our desire to counteract Soviet 

forces in the area should not be the 
sole or uninformed basis for making 
hasty decisions that may eventually 
result in our own technology being 
lost to the Soviets or in its being com- 
promised in any form. 
è Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to denounce the proposed 
sale of sophisticated weaponry to 
Saudi Arabia. This dangerous action 
makes an offensive military power of a 
nation dedicated to the destruction of 
the State of Israel. 

I am especially disturbed by the in- 
clusion of the highly advanced 
AWACS aircraft. This system would 
markedly reduce, if not eliminate, the 
Israelis’ current advantage in the air. 
It is appalling that the United States 
would supply such aircraft to a nation 
whose crown prince has called for a 
holy war against Israel and which 
gives aid and comfort to the terrorist 
PLO. We must realize that Saudi 
Arabia is dependent on the United 
States for defense against any major 
attack—the weaponry we are selling 
them is not for defense, but instead 
can only be intended for use against 
Israel. 

I join my colleagues calling on Presi- 

dent Reagan to reconsider the decision 
to sell this deadly equipment to Saudi 
Arabia. 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my fellow Congressmen in 
opposing the sale of F-15 enhance- 
ment equipment to Saudi Arabia. 

I fully understand that the Saudis 
have been helpful in moderating oil 
prices against OPEC’s desires. I also 
recognize that the Saudis can buy the 
necessary equipment elsewhere. How- 
ever, I remain opposed to this sale be- 
cause of the threat that it poses to 
Israel, by severely undermining her air 
superiority and in enabling Saudi 
Arabia to hit any Israeli target with 
greater force from bases located much 
deeper within Saudi Arabia. 

In 1978, the Carter administration 
approved, and Congress ratified, the 
sale of the F-15’s to Saudi Arabia, 
with the conditions that certain offen- 
sive equipment, which would increase 
the range and firepower of the air- 
craft, would not also be sold. The 
original F-15 sale was made both to 
reward our friend, Saudi Arabia, and 
to enhance the security of Saudi 
Arabia. However, it must be balanced 
by the maintenance of a U.S. commit- 
ment to an important ally—Israel—not 
to sell the enhancement equipment, 
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and thereby avoid the possibility of 
destabilizing the entire region. 

I know that this is a difficult issue. 
But in view of the fact that this equip- 
ment poses such a potential threat to 
Israel, I must oppose this sale, even 
though I recognize the importance of 
Saudi Arabia to our national inter- 
ests. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Finally, for the 
record, this important question of the 
sale of equipment and AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia, several points should be 
repeated. 

It has been said that the Saudi mod- 
eration on oil prices is the reason to 
give them our most sophisticated 
equipment. But I think we can make a 
strong case that the Saudi moderation 
on oil prices, as even revealed by Sheik 
Yemani, is due to the fact that they 
have such a huge reserve of oil that to 
allow it to be priced much higher 
would certainly lead to the develop- 
ment of alternate energy sources and, 
therefore, end the income that that 
country, that tiny kingdom, family 
country, would reap from oil. 

It has also been said from time to 
time by defenders of this proposed 
military transaction that the Israeli 
Government has no objection, our 
allies, those brave people of that de- 
mocracy of Israel, that its leaders have 
no objection to the sale. I think as a 
matter of record it should be indicated 
that they do object, and as indicated 
most recently by Deputy Defense Min- 
ister Zipori when he said that the sale 
of AWACS to Saudi Arabia would 
“strip Israel naked to Arab intelli- 
gence.” 

As we have indicated throughout 
this special order, this issue is, indeed, 
a bipartisan issue. I know it was very 
difficult for the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp) particularly at this 
delicate moment when we are all con- 
cerned about the President’s health, 
to step forward and express his con- 
cern on this sale. I want to say, even 
though he has had to depart for an 
important emergency meeting, that I 
do want to extend my gratitude to 
Congressman Kemp for his participa- 
tion and his courage in stepping for- 
ward on this important issue. 

But, as one from the opposite side of 
the aisle, I think it needs to be said 
again on the record that while the 
President and his new administration 
has said all sorts of things about their 
commitment to Israel or their commit- 
ment to democracy in the Middle East, 
or their commitment to a strong policy 
to bring about peace in the Middle 
East, now is the time for performance. 
There is no track record by the Presi- 
dent. He has never cast a single vote 
on the question of a military policy in 
the Middle East or anywhere else. 
Only time will tell. We hope for sure 
that things will work out and that our 
policies will be intelligent, pro-democ- 
racy, and pro-U.S. security in the 
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Middle East. But there is not enough 
record to go on for us to be celebrating 
any change in administrations. 

I must indicate that for the record 
because, in all fairness, we were very 
quick to criticize the previous Presi- 
dent on these matters, and the most, 
the strongest criticism we echoed was 
relating to the very transaction we rise 
to oppose today, a transaction sup- 
ported by the new administration. 

Let me mention in summation the 
enhanced equipment for the F-15’s 
and the AWACS will not guarantee de- 
fense for the Saudi Arabians. It will 
make them a more viable partner in 
an Arab alliance which could poten- 
tially harm Israel. But the nation of 
Saudi Arabia is not going to have any 
guarantees of defense by this sophisti- 
cated equipment whatsoever. 

Second, our security, when we trans- 
fer our most sophisticated equipment 
to another country, especially in a 
trouble spot of the world, is jeopard- 
ized. We have no justification to trans- 
fer such sophisticated equipment to a 
county like Saudi Arabia, especially 
when we have been willing to loan 
them the equipment with our techni- 
cians to protect them. 

Third, the arms escalation. We had 
better watch out. We had better be 
careful about the whole notion of 
being an arms merchant. It may make 
for good business and profits for many 
of our companies, but I do not think 
we serve the cause of peace by selling 
weapons to one group, and then telling 
the other we are going to give them 
more money to buy other weapons. We 
have to be careful as we review our re- 
lationships with our allies and we 
review our concern about the Soviet 
Union, that we not go around the 
world arming everyone in the name of 
a strong foreign policy. 

Another item that has to be reiterat- 
ed is the fact that this proposed sale 
places enormous pressure on the only 
democracy and the only long-lasting 
ally in the Middle East, Israel. Let us 
think about how many democracies 
there really are in the world these 
days. The truth is very few, very few 
indeed. It is no way to treat an ally to 
force them to spend more and more 
money and develop more and more 
contingency plans for their own de- 
fense because we think this might 
help us in some unannounced, unde- 
fined, unagreed way with a very unsta- 
ble government. It also represents a 
complete reversal of the position of 
the U.S. Government on this equip- 
ment that would enhance the striking 
power and the effectiveness of the F- 
15’s, a reversal of a commitment made 
by the previous administration, and a 
reversal of the commitment made by 
candidate Reagan only a few months 
ago. No circumstances have changed 
between September and this date to 
justify a reversal of that commitment. 
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Finally, the linkage that is necessary 
to bring to bear those who may be 
moderate in the Middle East bring 
them to bear in enhancing the Camp 
David accords is missing from this 
transaction. It is most important to 
encourage moderate nations in the 
Middle East to be helpful and support- 
ive in bringing about cooperation and 
understanding and arrangements for 
peace in the Middle East, not just be- 
cause we want oil, but because our for- 
eign policy should always be directed 
toward promoting peaceful resolution 
of conflicts. 

I sincerely believe that the U.S. role 
in promoting peace in the Middle East 
is ill served by this proposed transac- 
tion. Therefore, we will serve the 
Nation and our own Nation of Ameri- 
cans in so doing. So I would respectful- 
ly urge the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of Defense, in 
the name of good government, and 
democratic and strong and rational 
and peaceful foreign policy, to reverse 
their decision to sell this equipment. I 
know that dozens and dozens of my 
colleagues, many of whom spoke 


today, and others who will submit 
statements for the RECORD agree. We 
feel they are wrong, and the time to 
say so is now, before it is too late. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time and thank the Speak- 
er for his patience. 
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ALCOHOL FUELS TRANSFER ACT 
OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

BLANCHARD). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Corcoran) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 
Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I am introducing legislation, 
the Alcohol Fuels Transfer Act of 
1981, to amend the Energy Security 
Act to grant the Synthetic Fuels Cor- 
poration the authority to provide loan 
guarantees for projects for the produc- 
tion of alcohol fuels and other fuels 
derived from biomass and municipal 
wastes. 

I strongly support President Rea- 
gan’s plan to get the Government out 
of the energy business and eliminate 
the alcohol fuels and biomass pro- 
grams in DOE and USDA in order that 
we reduce Federal spending, particu- 
larly for activities which can and 
should be performed by the private 
sector. However, I am convinced that 
in order for the alcohol fuels industry 
to survive, the loan guarantee portion 
of our alcohol fuels and biomass pro- 
grams must be saved. 

This is why I propose modifying the 
authority of the Synthetic Fuels Cor- 
poration in order that alcohol fuels 
and biomass projects—including small 
projects—be eligible for synfuel loan 
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guarantees for construction of these 
production facilities. It is because I be- 
lieve that these alternative fuels offer 
the opportunity to increase our domes- 
tic energy production in a decentral- 
ized and timely manner, thereby al- 
lowing areas of our country to become 
energy self-sufficient, that I am intro- 
ducing the Alcohol Fuels Transfer Act 
of 1981. 

The legislation I am introducing 
calls for no new agency or institution. 
It calls for no new expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds. It simply consolidates our 
alternative fuels programs within the 
budgetary edicts of President Reagan. 
In fact, during testimony before the 
Energy and Commerce Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Energy Conserva- 
tion and Power, on which I serve, Sec- 
retary Edwards, in response to ques- 
tioning, expressed the view that he 
had no strong opposition to such a 
transfer of authority. Under this legis- 
lation, the goals and objectives of 
DOE’s Office of Alcohol Fuels will be 
to continue the development of alco- 
hol fuels use by developing new pro- 
duction methods as provided by the 
President’s program for economic re- 
covery. 

While the tax credits and excise tax 
exemption coupled with the decontrol 
of crude oil prices will, I believe, make 
gasohol competitive with gasoline at 
the same pump, investors entering this 
business may need to secure this kind 
of financing for a project before being 
able to take advantage of the various 
tax incentives. Without a Federal loan 
guarantee, such financing may only be 
available to large investors. Alcohol 
fuels projects rely on proven technol- 
ogy and the economic feasibility can 
be estimated relatively accurately; 
however, until more of these plants 
are on line and members of the invest- 
ment community can actually, as they 
have testified, “kick the tires on the 
thing,” there will continue to be an 
unwillingness in the private sector to 
make such loans. 

I am optimistic about the future of 
the alcohol fuels industry, and I be- 
lieve that Reagan administration pro- 
grams will encourage this infant in- 
dustry, critical to the Midwestern 
corn-growing areas and the Nation as 
a whole. It is, however, the duty of the 
Congress to insure that an appropriate 
workable system of energy supplies is 
available to the American people. We 
cannot rule out the possibility of fur- 
ther upheavals in the Middle East and 
the resulting disruption in our oil sup- 
plies. In light of the uncertainties sur- 
rounding our oil supplies and the time 
lag which exists for synfuel produc- 
tion, I believe that the continuance of 
this loan program for the next few 
years represents a sensible approach. 

I ask my colleagues to support such 
a consolidation of our alternative fuels 
programs in order that alcohol fuels 
and biomass technology can increas- 
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ingly contribute to the 
independence of our country.e 


energy 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON 
REFUGEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. CROCKETT) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


@ Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, this 
evening, the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations Conference on Assist- 
ance to Refugees in Africa will leave 
for the Conference, to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, April 9 and 10, 
1981. This delegation will be headed 
by Jeane Kirkpatrick, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. 

Because of my deep concern for this 
issue, I originally requested from the 
Speaker that my name be considered 
as a congressional member of this del- 
egation. However, since it was an- 
nounced that Ambassador Kirkpatrick 
would lead the delegation, and since 
the Congressional Black Caucus has 
called for her resignation, I believe it 
would be inappropriate for me to par- 
ticipate in the delegation. 

I enclose for the benefit of my col- 
leagues the text of my letter to the 
Speaker explaining my actions: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1981. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Thank you very much 
for your kind offer to designate me as a 
Congressional Member of the United States 
Delegation to the International Conference 
on Assistance to Refugees in Africa, 
Geneva, April 9-10, 1981. 

As you know, I am extremely interested in 
reaching a solution to the problems of Afri- 
can refugees, and have taken part in several 
Foreign Affairs Committee and Subcommit- 
tee on Africa actions in this area, My initial 
interest in attending this Conference, when 
the U.S. delegation was to be headed by 
Vice President Bush, reflects this keen con- 
cern. 

However, due to the events of the past 
week, Vice President Bush will no longer 
head the delegation. Instead, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, will head the delegation. I cannot in 
good conscience be a part of such a delega- 
tion. 

The Congressional Black Caucus has 
called for the resignation of Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick, who recently met with a high- 
ranking member of the South African Secu- 
rity/Intelligence establishment, in violation 
of U.S. policy in support of the United Na- 
tions arms embargo against South Africa. 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick’s meeting offended 
the nations of Black Africa and Black 
Americans who are concerned with U.S.- 
Africa policy, and signals a very negative di- 
rection in U.S. relations with Africa. 

I believe it would be inappropriate for me 
to participate as a member of Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick’s delegation under these cir- 
cumstances, and respectfully request that 
my name be withdrawn from consideration. 
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Once again thank you for your considera- 
ion. 


Sincerely, 
Gro. W. CROCKETT, Jr., 
Member of Congress.@ 


VOTING RIGHTS EXTENSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation that would 
extend for 10 years the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 and amend those absolute- 
ly vital provisions that have made this 
law the most successful civil rights 
measure ever passed by the Congress. 

My proposal has three major provi- 
sions: 

First, it would continue for 10 years 
section 5 of the act. This section re- 
quires that State and local govern- 
ments that historically have discrimi- 
nated against minority voters preclear 
changes in election procedures with 
the U.S. Department of Justice or 
with the U.S. district court in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to show that the changes 
will not discriminate. 

Second, it would amend section 2 of 
the act so that plaintiffs in voting 
rights suits would have to prove that 
actions by State and local govern- 
ments had resulted in voting discrimi- 
nation, regardless of the jurisdictions’ 
intent. 

Third, this legislation would contin- 
ue for 7 years the requirement that 
voting assistance be provided in lan- 
guages other than English when there 
is a substantial number of citizens who 
could not vote effectively without 
such help. 

As I noted, Mr. Speaker, the Voting 
Rights Act has been the most success- 
ful civil rights legislation we have ever 
enacted. Under the law, registration 
and voting by black and Hispanic citi- 
zens has risen dramatically. Under 
this law, the number of minority elect- 
ed officials has increased substantial- 
ly. Not to extend the law, the major 
provisions of which will expire in 
August of 1982, would risk undermin- 
ing or undoing these gains that have 
been so beneficial to minorities and 
have given so much life and meaning 
to the principles of equality and fair- 
ness that are the very foundation of 
this Nation. 

Now, I know that some persons point 
to the accomplishments of the act and 
then question the need for extension. 
They also say that the preclearance 
procedure is unfair to one region of 
the country and they contend the pre- 
clearance terms of the law should be 
applied nationwide. 

The Voting Rights Act is national in 
scope. It bans voting discrimination 
across the land. It bans literacy tests— 
East, West, North, South. Section 5 
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now applies to 24 States or parts of 
States in all sections of the country. 

Much has been made of the fact 
that the Justice Department objects 
to only a small fraction of the changes 
submitted to it for clearance. Over the 
15 years of the act, the Department 
has objected to some 800. This is 
indeed a small percentage of the total. 
But each objection represents a pro- 
tection of minority rights and the 
avoidance of a lawsuit. The Depart- 
ment’s judgments have been sensible 
and sensitive under both parties, and 
the clearance procedure has placed no 
undue burden on the Department or 
on the entities to which it applies. 

To sum up, Mr. Speaker, these ex- 
tensions are just and necessary. 

First, extension of section 5 would 
continue to require preclearance in 
those jurisdictions in which discrimi- 
natory acts have been proved. There is 
no necessity for such clearance in 
other jurisdictions. Without extension, 
we will regress to where the law was 
before 1965, sole reliance on law suits, 
a condition that was unsatisfactory 
and ineffective and, indeed, gave rise 
to the Voting Rights Act. 

Second, section 2 needs amending to 
restore the law to where it was before 
the Supreme Court ruling last year in 
City of Mobile against Bolden. That 
decision suggested that specific proof 
of discriminatory purpose was re- 
quired for a voting suit to be success- 
ful. Legislative history shows that 
Congress intended that proof could 
rest on either discriminatory result or 
purpose. This amendment will restore 
the original meaning of the law and 
make section 2 comport with section 5. 

Third, the bilingual provisions are to 
expire in 1985. It is logical to put these 
provisions on the same timetable as 
other special sections of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully expect that this 
legislation will receive the same bi- 
partisan support that it has enjoyed 
since it was given birth in this body by 
Manny Celler and Bill McCulloch. 

To that end, Senator Marutas and 
Senator KENNEDY are introducing sim- 
ilar legislation in the other body 


today. 
This legislation is needed, and it is 
right.e 


INCOME TAX WITHHOLDING 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EMPLOY- 
EES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today reintroducing legislation that I 
first sponsored in the last Congress to 
require income tax withholding for ag- 
ricultural employees. I believe this 
reform would benefit both workers 
and the Federal Government without 
causing undue inconvenience to em- 
ployers. 
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Under current law, most employees 
have a proportional amount of their 
paychecks withheld in order to assist 
them in prepaying their income taxes. 
This permits the Government to make 
use of the taxes they owe, and it en- 
ables the individual employee to avoid 
a large payment to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service every April. This method 
of tax collection has worked efficient- 
ly and to the benefit of employees, em- 
ployers, and Government for several 
decades. 

Agricultural employees were origi- 
nally exempted from withholding for 
good reason. The migratory nature of 
their work, along with the scattered 
and very low pay they received, made 
withholding unnecessary and ineffi- 
cient. It also posed an additional pa- 
perwork burden for employers. Thus, 
it made little sense to go through the 
process of withholding from individ- 
uals who, most likely, would not owe 
taxes at the end of the year in any 
event. 

Today, however, a number of factors 
have come together to alter this situa- 
tion significantly. Primarily, the rapid 
rate of inflation and increased wages 
have pushed farm employees into 
higher tax brackets. They now face 
the reality of owing the Government a 
potentially substantial amount that 
must be paid at one time, by April 15. 
If they are to avoid this tremendous 
financial burden, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to treat them like 
other workers and have income with- 
held from their paychecks throughout 
the year. 

Withholding for agricultural em- 
ployees would provide important bene- 
fits for the Nation as well. The more 
difficult it is for people to pay their 
taxes, the less likely it is that they will 
in fact comply with the law. Unfortu- 
nately, statistics compiled by the 
Treasury Department and the General 
Accounting Office indicate that over 
one-third of all agricultural workers 
do not file tax returns at all. Treasury 
estimates that $1.3 billion of income 
goes unreported by farm employees. 

Given those figures, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Joint Committee on Tax- 
ation estimates that my legislation 
would increase revenues by over $300 
million in the first year of implemen- 
tation and from $16 to $19 million in 
succeeding years. Over a 5-year period, 
this would mean a reduction in Feder- 
al budget deficits of $383 million. With 
our efforts currently concentrated on 
balancing the budget, we cannot 
ignore these substantial figures. 

There is little doubt that withhold- 
ing is a very effective method of in- 
creasing the legitimate reporting of 
taxable income. Studies by the Treas- 
ury Department have cited withhold- 
ing as the most important step that 
can be taken to reduce noncompliance 
with the income tax. In fact, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, in a 1975 
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report entitled “Mandatory Tax With- 
holding Recommended for Agricultur- 
al Employees,” urged that Congress, 
for the sake of both employees and 
the Federal Government, extend the 
benefits of withholding to agricultural 
workers. 

My bill is designed to affect only 
those employees for whom the FICA 
tax is already withheld. Thus, it would 
not impose an unreasonable additional 
paperwork burden on farmers. This is 
the approach recommended by GAO. 
The support that has been given to 
the bill by the United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, as well as the 
Monterey County, Calif., Farm Bureau 
in my own area, indicates that farmers 
recognize the need for withholding for 
their employees. Certainly, it would be 
a top priority of mine that the Gov- 
ernment avoid creating an excessive 
paperwork load for employers in the 
implementation of this legislation. 

I believe my bill is a sound, practical 
approach to this problem, and I would 
strongly urge my colleagues to join me 
in supporting this approach. Following 
is the text of my legislation: 

H.R. 3104 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that agricultural labor 
which is subject to FICA tax withholding 
shall also be subject to withholding for 
income tax purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress That (a) 
paragraph (2) of section 3401(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (defining 
wages for purposes of income tax withhold- 
ing) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2XA) in any medium other than cash 
for agricultural labor; or 

) in cash for agricultural labor unless 
(i) the cash remuneration paid in the calen- 
dar year by the employer to the employee 
for such labor is $150 or more, or (ii) the 
employee performs agricultural labor for 
the employer on 20 days or more during 
such year for cash remuneration computed 
on a time basis; or” 

(b) Section 3401 of such Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) AGRICULTURAL LABOR. For purposes 
of subsection (a2), the term ‘agricultural 
labor’ has the meaning given such term by 
section 3121(g).” 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to remuneration paid on or after 
January 1, 1981. 


CONTINUED HELP NEEDED FOR 
VIETNAM VETERANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
NEAL) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I was as- 
tounded recently when I read, in a vet- 
erans organization briefing paper 
which came to my office, that up to 
one-third of the prison population of 
the United States is composed of Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 
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Surely, I thought, this must be a ty- 
pographical error or an unintended 
misstatement of fact. I took the trou- 
ble to check with the person who 
wrote the briefing paper. He could not 
personally confirm the figure, but he 
directed me to the National Council of 
Churches’ incarcerated veterans pro- 
gram, which operates under Govern- 
ment funding. 

No, said the director of the program. 
At least one-third of the prison popu- 
lation is composed of veterans of all 
wars. The figure for Vietnam-era vet- 
erans is somewhere between 25 and 30 
percent, she said. 

Then she dropped the other shoe. 

Total suicides among Vietnam-era 
veterans exceed the number of Ameri- 
cans killed in the Vietnam war. That is 
counting only those who took their 
lives in the United States, not those 
who died abroad. Three years ago, the 
number was 42,000 plus. Since that 
time it has, by extrapolation, passed 
the 46,000 battle deaths of the con- 
flict. 

One of every four Vietnam combat 
veterans not incarcerated has at least 
one arrest on his or her record. Their 
divorce rate is at least 30 percent 
higher than that of the population as 
a whole. Their unemployment rate is 
astronomically high. Their abuse of al- 
cohol and other drugs, their sense of 
isolation from the mainstream, their 
struggles with post-traumatic stress, 
their experience with agent orange— 
whether medically documented or 
not—add up to a generation of Ameri- 
can veterans beset with more problems 
than the survivors of any other war in 
our history. 

I would hasten to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that my comments are not an indict- 
ment of the Vietnam veteran. They 
are instead an indictment of the insen- 
sitivity of our society, and regrettably 
of its government, which now seems 
poised to shirk other aspects of our re- 
sponsibility to these men and women 
who served their country in a time of 
need. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you some 
examples. Under the Reagan plan the 
incarcerated veterans project is recom- 
mended for elimination. The program 
expends about $100 per veteran 
reaches, I am told. It costs from 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year, depending 
upon the State, to confine a veteran in 
prison. The return on rehabilitation or 
5 therefore, is $150 to $200 
to $1. 

The veterans cost of instruction pro- 
gram on college campuses; the target- 
ed technical assistance program; the 
VA outreach program to deal with 
post-traumatic stress disorders; the 
disabled veterans outreach program— 
all aimed specifically at Vietnam-era 
and disabled veterans—are recom- 
mended by the Reagan administration 
not for the budget-cutting ax, but for 
the guillotine. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not say that the 
Congress has abandoned the Vietnam 
veteran, for I believe we have been 
sensitive in the past to his or her 
needs. I do not think, however, that 
we have been able and willing to recog- 
nize that the Vietnam veteran bears a 
scar never before borne by any Ameri- 
can in uniform—defeat at the hands of 
an enemy, and a lack of appreciation, 
if not indifference, by the Nation he 
or she served. Not even the Confeder- 
ate soldier suffered this humiliation. 

There may well be, as some contend, 
social and other factors that contrib- 
ute to the prison population factors 
that I have recited. It may be, and 
indeed is said, that the Vietnam veter- 
an was drawn from that portion of our 
society that is most likely to run afoul 
of the law. It is true, without question, 
that Vietnam veterans fall in that age 
grouping which dominates prison pop- 
ulation anyway. But it also is without 
question, in my mind, that neglect has 
been causative; that neglect continues; 
and that it will be compounded if 
these programs are eliminated. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time we 
depend upon an all-voluntary military 
service to defend our Nation. If we 
break faith with those who have 
served in other times of national crisis, 
including the Vietnam war, what have 
we to offer honorably to the prospec- 
tive recruit of 1981? 

And how, Mr. Speaker, if need be- 
comes necessity, could we in good con- 
science draft another generation into 
service while we had not yet met our 
national obligation to those who an- 
swered the call to duty in Vietnam? 

I do not advocate extravagance in 
the veterans programs, any more than 
I would advocate waste in any branch 
or agency of the Federal Government. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there sometimes are 
terrible social consequences from false 
thrift. We found the financial means 
to fight the Vietnam war. I believe we 
must find the means, by cutting the 
budget elsewhere, to care for those 
who still suffer from the consequence 
of service to their country. 

Mr. Speaker, they saw their duty 
clearly, and did it. We cannot, as the 
body with the clear responsibility of 
providing for their care, do anything 
less. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


(Mr, VENTO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, on March 
18, William Faulkner, vice president of 
the American Hoist & Derrick Co. of 
St. Paul, Minn., presented a thought- 
ful statement on behalf of the Ameri- 
can League for Exports and Security 
Assistance before the Subcommittee 
on International Finance, Trade, In- 
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vestment and Monetary Policy, of the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs on which I am privi- 
leged to serve my third term. 

The principal points in Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s statement are: 

First. The Export-Import Bank has 
been an effective and necessary instru- 
ment to support American exports and 
jobs. In 1980, the Bank supported 
$18.2 billion in U.S. exports which 
translates into a job impact of 724,000. 
A State-by-State breakdown of the 
jobs supported by Eximbank is at- 
tached to Mr. Faulkner's statement. 

Second. The Bank has been a profit- 
able institution, earning $3 billion in 
profits and paying $1 billion to the 
US. Treasury. 

Third. A unilateral reduction in Ex- 
imbank lending authority, as recom- 
mended by the administration will, 
without any restraint on the part of 
our trading partners, result in lost 
sales and lost jobs for American work- 
ers. This will make the unemploy- 
ment, inflation, and budgetary prob- 
lems facing the country worse, not 
better. 

Fourth. Our trading partners are of- 
fering their exporters far more liberal 
credit terms than Eximbank. Typical- 
ly, the terms are longer and the inter- 
est charges lower. The very day Mr. 
Faulkner testified, the Washington 
Post reported a major new Japanese 
campaign to increase exports, includ- 
ing the use of more appealing Export- 
Import Bank loans and long term low- 
interest loans. 

Mr. Speaker, we all wish to support 
initiatives to cut the budget and 
reduce inflation. Mr. Faulkner is no 
exception. However, he offers some in- 
teresting facts and potential conse- 
quences about the unilateral reduc- 
tions proposed in the Eximbank pro- 
grams. He also offers some very con- 
structive alternatives which I sincerely 
hope the administration and the Con- 
gress will give careful consideration to 
in this area. 

I include Mr. Faulkner’s statement 
and accompanying charts in the 
Recorp at this point: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. FAULKNER 


Mr. Chairman, members of this commit- 
tee, we are delighted to testify on the Exim- 
bank legislation pending before this Com- 
mittee. Our organization—the American 
League for Exports and Security Assistance, 
Inc.—represents 31 corporations and four 
unions, all committed to a common goal—in- 
creasing exports and jobs created by ex- 
ports. These corporations employ some 
800,000 Americans in all 50 states and the 
unions have over 4 million dues-paying 
members. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize the economic 
situation in this country requires a reduc- 
tion in huge government deficits. We ap- 
plaud the President for acting decisively in 
this area. We are confident the Congress 
will act responsibly and make cuts where 
the benefits do not match the costs. 
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We fully support the burden sharing argu- 
ment, that all segments of society should 
share the burden of these budget cuts—busi- 
ness and labor, rich and poor, etc. That ar- 
gument cannot be successfully challenged. 
Apparently, it has persuaded many business 
groups, including the Chamber, the Busi- 
ness Roundtable, and the NAM from speak- 
ing against the proposed cuts in Eximbank. 
We seriously considered adopting that same 
course. However, upon close examination 
the issue of Export-Import Bank financing 
isn’t that simple. The issue is whether or 
not it is in our national economic interest to 
cut unilaterally one of the few instruments 
our exporters have which allows them to 
remain competitive in world markets and 
thereby to employ millions of American 
workers who produce for the export market. 

We honestly believe a careful analysis of 
the facts would lead to the conclusion that 
unilateral reductions in lending authority of 
the Eximbank would seriously: 

Undermine our competitive position; 

Cause more unemployment; 

Increase inflation; 

Worsen our balance of trade position; 

Undermine any possibility of reaching an 
international agreement on export financ- 
ing terms; and 

Have little or no effect on the Federal 
Budget. 

Let us examine these conclusions so as to 
understand how they were determined. 

First, reducing Eximbank lending authori- 
ty has very little influence on actual govern- 
ment spending. 

Exim is in the Federal Budget in an un- 
usual way. Many would argue that Exim 
should not be in the budget at all. The Bank 
is audited each year by the GAO in accord- 
ance with generally accepted accounting 
principles. It has been a profitable institu- 
tion. In 47 years of operation, profits of $3 
billion have accrued after paying all of its 
operating costs, and over $1 billion of these 
profits have been paid to the U.S. Treasury 
as dividends. In 47 years the Bank has writ- 
ten off only $8.3 million or 0.02 percent of 
$34.9 billion of disbursements in its direct 
loan program. This is a record of success, 
not failure. Clearly under any normal bank- 
ing procedures loans are considered assets 
and the record of this Bank indicates they 
are indeed repaid with interest. 

In any event, the dollar figure in the 
budget each year on Exim is simply the esti- 
mated net cash flow of the Bank for that 
year; i.e., the difference between the Bank’s 
estimated revenues (repayments and inter- 
est on previous loans and receipts of loan 
commitment fees and insurance premiums) 
and the Bank’s estimated expenses (actual 
disbursements on loan commitments, guar- 
antees and insurance, interest on borrow- 
ings, and administrative expenses). Thus, a 
cut in Eximbank program authority results 
in a disproportionately small cut in Federal 
Budget figures. Each $1 billion reduction in 
the Bank's lending authority reduces 
budget figures by only about $100 million in 
the year when the cut is made. 

On the opposite side, the benefit side, 
however, the Export-Import Bank has made 
a significant positive contribution to the 
health of the U.S. economy. Its programs 
have successfully boosted U.S. exports 
thereby creating additional jobs and corpo- 
rate profits, which in turn generate in- 
creased Federal, state and local tax rev- 
enues. For example— 

In fiscal year 1979, the Bank’s programs 
supported $13.6 billion of U.S. export sales. 
In 1980, the Bank supported exports of 
$18.2 billion. 
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These exports generated, maintained or 
supported 554,000 American jobs in 1979 
and 724,000 jobs in 1980 (every billion dol- 
lars of exports supports 40,000 U.S. jobs). 
These workers and their companies, paid 
billions of dollars in federal, state, and local 
taxes. 

The Bank pays dividends to the U.S. 
Treasury out of its earnings. In 1979, the 
Bank paid $35 million in dividends. To con- 
serve funds, Exim for the first time omitted 
a dividend for 1980 to Treasury even though 
1980 operations were profitable ($109.7 mil- 
lion). But cumulative dividends for 1979 and 
prior years have exceeded $1 billion. 

Thus, we believe the calculation is clear. 
The benefits of cutting Export-Import Bank 
financing are mainly psychological—taking 
something away from business, from the 
rich, to balance cuts in programs which help 
the poor. 

But the costs fall directly on the Ameri- 
can working man—who loses his job because 
his company can no longer compete in the 
international marketplace, and upon the 
U.S. budget—because this worker no longer 
pays taxes, but instead draws unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

We have examined the Export-Import 
Bank’s direct effect — state-by-state — 
through the life of the Bank on exports and 
the direct job relationship to those exports. 
Table 1 gives a state-by-state breakdown of 
the results. For the job impact we used the 
Labor Department estimated ratio of 40,000 
jobs created for every $1 billion in exports. 
Admittedly, this is an estimate. Other esti- 
mates by Treasury and others suggest the 
job-export relationship is closer to 60,000 
jobs per $1 billion in U.S. exports. In my 
own company—American Hoist and Der- 
rick—I can say that between 35 and 40 per- 
cent of the work force at AmHoist depend 
for their jobs on our exports. Our exports in 
turn, depend heavily on support from the 
Bank. I can cite some personal experiences 
in which our company has lost sales because 
of non-competitive export financing. 

The United States faces fierce competi- 
tion from European and Japanese producers 
in almost every sector, including high tech- 
nology sectors. Their products are fine qual- 
ity. On large ticket items—cranes, derricks, 
aircraft, heavy machinery, the credit terms 
are often the determining factor in who 
makes the sale. As indicated in the GAO 
report, foreign credit institutions are gener- 
ally far more generous than the Eximbank. 
At the end of 1979, the latest full year in 
which data are available, Japanese MITI 
had export supporting policies outstanding 
of $460 billion; Hermes of Germany $42 bil- 
lion and the U.S. Export-Import Bank, $10 
billion. This explains in large part why the 
Japanese had a trade surplus in manufac- 
tured goods of $72 billion in 1979, Germany 
$59.2 billion, while the U.S. had a deficit of 
$2.1 billion. These data and the comparative 
export business financed by various export 
credit institutions are shown in Table 2 of 
the appendix. 

There has been much publicity that the 
Bank is “owned” so to speak by a few major 
export oriented companies in the aerospace 
industry. This is misleading. It is misleading 
in that, over the history of the Bank, com- 
mitments have been made to over 9,000 sup- 
pliers in all 50 states. A review of these com- 
mitments suggest that small and large 
export oriented companies in all 50 states 
have received vital export financing from 
the Bank. Also, as representatives from the 
aerospace industry have pointed out, an air- 
plane such as a Boeing 747 or a Lockheed 
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1011 is not made exclusively in Seattle or 
Burbank. There are thousands of suppliers 
and subcontractors spread across the land 
for each of these aircraft. Thus, if we lose 
an aircraft sale because of noncompetitive 
or inadequate export financing it means lost 
jobs all over America, not just in Seattle or 
Burbank. 

Another assumption we seriously question 
is that if Eximbank direct loans are cut, the 
private banking institutions would pick up 
the slack and (a) the sale would be made 
anyway; and (b) we would benefit our 
budget. Increasingly, the availability of fa- 
vorable financing has become a key element 
in making an export sale of major capital 
equipment. Under today’s high interest 
rates in the private sector, concessionary fi- 
nancing is more vital than ever. Many of 
our international trading competitors, nota- 
bly the French, Germans, British, and Japa- 
nese are aggressively providing concession- 
ary financing assistance to their exporters 
despite the intention of reducing and elimi- 
nating such subsidies which formed the 
basis for the Tokyo Round GATT negotia- 
tions and the OECD export credit Arrange- 
ment. In 1980 official government support 
was behind 39 percent of Japanese exports, 
35 percent of British, 34 percent of French, 
while only 18 percent of U.S. exports re- 
ceived official support. These negotiations 
failed mainly because we had no real weap- 
ons to negotiate with and the foreign na- 
tions were not about to give up their advan- 
tage on financing terms which could cost 
them sales and jobs.' Today, in the direct 
loan program the Bank is only mildly com- 
petitive with its world counterparts which 
almost universally provide 85 percent loan 
cover after a 15 percent cash payment and 
at interest rates of 7.75 percent for develop- 
ing countries, 8.5 percent for intermediate, 
and 8.75 percent for developed countries. 
Eximbank interest rates have been general- 
ly 8.75 percent for non-aircraft and 9.25 per- 
cent for aircraft, with cover averaging only 
about 65 percent and 47 percent respective- 
ly. The GAO study discusses in detail the 
constraints which prevent the Eximbank 
from consistently offering competitive fi- 
nancing for U.S. exports. 

“Additionality” of U.S. Exim programs, es- 
pecially direct lending, is very high; e.g., 
sales which would have gone to foreign sup- 
pliers if Eximbank had not provided financ- 
ing assistance. This was confirmed by a Jan- 
uary, 1980 Treasury Department study, 
which concluded that, in fiscal year 1978, 
Exim’s additionality“ on lending programs 
was over 70 percent. In these cases, financ- 
ing was the major determinant of the sale. 

If the ultimate aim of the Administra- 
tion’s proposal is, as it appears to be, to 
phase out the government’s role in export 
financing, it should be aware that the result 
(which all the market economics or competi- 
tive theories in the world will not prevent) 
will inevitably be the loss of billions of dol- 
lars of U.S. export sales as well as the loss of 
thousands of American jobs. 

Unless these jobs can be quickly absorbed 
in other sectors of the economy, the govern- 
ment will have less revenue, greater expend- 
itures for unemployment compensation and 
higher budget deficits, the very opposite of 
the intended goal. 

Thus, we really believe the Administration 
is unintentionally hurting its own cause by 


* Comptroller General, Report to the Congress on 
“Financial and Other Constraints Prevent Exim- 
bank from Consistently Offering Competitive Fi- 
nancing for U.S. Exports”. April 30, 1980. 
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sharp unilateral cuts in Export-Import 
Bank lending authority. 

We suggest that this Committee carefully 
review the economic ramifications of the 
Administration’s proposals before rushing 
to judgement on the issue. 

We, like you, are caught in an apparent di- 
lemma on this issue. On the one hand, we 
fervently believe that a fully competitive 
Eximbank is vital to our national economic 
interests. On the other hand, we recognize 
the President’s concern for preserving 
intact his initiative to cut the budget. 

We have a few suggestions which we be- 
lieve may help resolve the dilemma. One 
suggestion is to encourage the Bank to issue 
directly long term tax exempt securities to 
raise its capital, just as the World Bank 
does to raise capital. We believe that funds 
from the major export corporations, insur- 
ance and banking institutions would be at- 
tracted to such securities; this would be pru- 
dent for the investor, beneficial to the cor- 
porations while providing the Bank with 
sufficient long-term financing to compete 
with Hermes in Germany, COFACE in 
France, MITI in Japan and ECGD in the 
U.K. It would not involve any budgetary 
cost to the U.S. Treasury. The World Bank 
has been raising its capital this way since its 
inception. 
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Second, to qualify for the tax deferral 
benefits of the Domestic International Sales 
Corporation (DISC) provisions of the IRS 
Code, at least 95 per cent of the corpora- 
tion’s assets must be export-related. If Con- 
gress mandated that a portion of the de- 
ferred DISC income must be invested in Ex- 
imbank securities, it would be consistent 
with the DISC legislation while providing a 
renewable source of private funding from 
the very people who benefit most from the 
Bank and from DISC. We suggest the Com- 
mittee may wish to ask the Treasury (and 
Ways and Means Committee) to study how 
DISC deferred assets could be channeled 
into our Export-Import Bank. 

We also suggest that the Bank be permit- 
ted to follow normal accounting procedures 
of a normal banking institution. Currently 
Eximbank is charged with an expense when 
it makes a commitment to loan funds, with- 
out having disbursed a penny. There is no 
offsetting receivable to offset this “ex- 
pense”, even though the Bank has an excel- 
lent record of repayment. The only offset to 
current expenses is repayment of previous 
loan agreements. Thus, in any period when 
the Bank is expanding its loan commit- 
ments, it will appear, from its current ac- 
counting practices, to be losing billions of 
dollars when in fact it is earning money and 
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paying dividends to the Treasury. This is 
nonsensical. If any other banking institu- 
tion followed these accounting rules, it 
would cause a run on its bank. Furthermore, 
under these accounting rules, if the Bank 
shut down for two years, it would still show 
a budgetary loss of $2%-$3% billion. That 
can’t be what the Administration wants. If 
the Bank were able to follow normal accept- 
able accounting standards we doubt wheth- 
er there would be any issue over the Bank’s 
effect on the budget. We suggest that the 
Committee ask the Accounting Standards 
Principles Board and/or the GAO to com- 
pare Eximbank accounting practices with 
those of the World Bank and commercial 
banking accounting procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my state- 
ment. We have tried to be responsible and 
constructive in our remarks. We understand 
the Administration's theory, but we honest- 
ly believe that the unilateral reductions in 
Eximbank lending authority are based on 
faulty assumptions and will, if enacted or 
carried out by the Administration, be harm- 
ful to our international competitive position 
and to our domestic economy. We thank 
you for your patience and will be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 


TABLE 1.—U.S. EXPORTS FINANCED BY EXPORT-IMPORT BANK BY STATE AND ESTIMATED JOBS DIRECTLY CREATED THEREBY AS OF JANUARY 31, 1981 
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[ln millions of U.S. dollars) 


Total business 
1978 1979 


Surplus deficit 


1979 1978 1979 


865.9 1524 145.7 9490.5  12927.8 
33,428 


2,533 ' 
318138 39,3558 


29 
9.1 
$4 8,703.2 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE OF MERCHANDISE TRADE * 1970-80 
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Short term 
1978 1979 


Medium term 
1978 1979 


Long term 
1978 1979 


6,818.4 
3716 


. 1,540 547 2 
26,189.9  31,766.3 2,259.2 4,939.4 2,825.0 
27,1715 
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8888822 
Sb 
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available. 
* Estimate based on first three quarters 1980. 
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87 
28.4 
36.5 
41.1 
43 
627 
80.0 


Source: Commerce Department, international Economic Indicators, December 1980.@ 


THREAT TO THE LIBRARIES OF 
THE COUNTRY 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week is National Library Week, desig- 
nated by Congress to focus attention 
upon the importance of libraries in 
the lives of American citizens. I am 
proud that Congress has been of sig- 
nificant assistance to the libraries in 
our schools, in our communities, and 
in our institutions of higher learning. 
As we look at the Federal role in the 
past we see programs that have been 
successful and dollars well spent. But 
now it seems the administration would 
like us to cut back in our aid to librar- 
ies by reducing appropriations for the 
Library Services and Construction Act, 
the title IV-B of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and title II 
of the Higher Education Act. 

Besides the more ominous overtones 
of the cuts (that is the lessening of 
citizen access to information, essential 
in a democratic society), the practical 
effects of these cuts would be so devas- 


tating to libraries that the savings 
would hardly be worth it. According to 
a survey conducted by the American 
Library Association, a 25-percent cut 
in funds for ESEA title IV-B would 
have a major impact on every school 
district in the country. Only 6 out of 
74 respondents to the survey said their 
State or locality could fill the gap left 
by a cut in Federal funds. Teaching 
would suffer if materials are not kept 
up to date, in a decent library to back 
up the curriculum. Small schools 
would really be hard hit and private 
school participation would definitely 
drop. All this damage to a program 
that has time after time received over- 
whelmingly popular support in the 
Congress. By a great majority, the re- 
spondents were also opposed to the in- 
clusion of this program in the State 
education bloc grant program that the 
administration has proposed for fiscal 
year 1982. Among the many valid rea- 
sons for not including this program in 
such a package were: 

When funds for equipmgnt have to 
compete with funds for salaries, sala- 
ries will always win; 

Specific State mandates such as spe- 
cial education will be funded first, 
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making it difficult for libraries to com- 
pete; 

Libraries would not be able to plan 
long range; 

In a bloc grant situation, the fund- 
ing tends to be highly political with 
the program with the best public rela- 
tions receiving the most funds. 

And many more. In the long run, 
this might be one of the most expen- 
sive budget cuts Congress could enact. 

A 25-percent cut to the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act programs 
could be equally damaging. A just 
completed evaluation of LSCA title I 
for the Department of Education con- 
cluded that the program has made sig- 
nificant contributions and continues 
to be needed. If cut, the impact would 
be immediate, since LSCA is not ad- 
vance funded. Since fiscal year 1981 
funding is available only through June 
5, the Department has prorated alloca- 
tions to the States and will provide 
only 72 percent of the funds until 
Congress makes a further decision on 
the fiscal year 1981 funding. Many 
State libraries have already been af- 
fected, especially those which provide 
essential public services in sparsely 
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populated areas. Oregon, for instance, 
has eliminated its $80,000 book budget 
and imposed a hiring freeze to cope 
with the shortfall. My own State of 
Kentucky would lose $245,879. Let me 
remind you that these are dollars to 
provide library services to disadvan- 
taged persons in both urban and rural 
areas, to the institutionalized, to the 
handicapped, to persons of limited 
English-speaking ability, and to the 
aging. 

I am also opposed to the proposed 
rescission of funds for title IIA of the 
Higher Education Act, which provides 
grants to academic libraries for the ac- 
quisition of books, periodicals, and 
other library materials and for estab- 
lishing networks. In 1979, the average 
cost of an economics or sociology book 
was $43.57, a 47-percent increase over 
the year before. Inflation has ravaged 
library budgets and the Federal dol- 
lars are a real help to our academic in- 
stitutions. I just do not think the ad- 
ministration has made a good enough 
case for wiping out these programs 
that the American people really need 
and want. On the contrary, the admin- 
istration talks of the great need for an 
excellent national defense and yet 
recent reports on the All-Volunteer 
Army indicate that almost 4 percent of 
the enlistees read at below the fifth- 
grade level and more than 25 percent 
of new enlistees have difficulty read- 
ing their training manuals. 

The administration speaks to the 
need for a productive work force, yet 
in a Wall Street Journal article on 
January 22 it was stated that— 

The lack of literate workers is creating 
problems for a variety of industries ... 
poorly educated workers are contributing to 
the U.S.’s productivity difficulties. 

I could continue, for the importance 
of the survival of this Nation’s librar- 
ies cannot be overstated. But I con- 
clude in asking you to listen to the li- 
brarians and concerned individuals 
when they come to your offices this 
Library Legislation Day, for their con- 
cern is in the national interest.e 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York (at the 
request of Mr. MICHEL), for today and 
tomorrow, on account of illness in the 
family. 

Mr. DERRICK (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of 
medical reasons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HARTNETT) to revise and 
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extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, for 45 min- 
utes, on April 8. 

Mr. Corcoran, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BLANCHARD) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. OTTINGER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Crockett, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. Coyne, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Panetta, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANDERSON) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. NEAL, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. BROOMFIELD, and to revise and 
extend his remarks during the special 
order by Mr. Kemp today. 

Mr. VENTO, and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $1,320. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HARTNETT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. KEMP. 
. ROUSSELOT. 
CARMAN. 
. PHILIP M. CRANE. 
. SMITH of New Jersey. 
. MICHEL in two instances. 
. TAUKE. 
. CONABLE in two instances. 
. WHITEHURST. 
. ROTH. 
. GILMAN in three instances. 
. LOTT. 
. Goon. inc in two instances. 
. Evans of Iowa. 
. BADHAM. 
. LAGOMARSINO in two instances. 

Mr. CoLLINs of Texas in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. BLILEY. 

Mr. CHAPPIE. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER in four instances. 

Mr. McDape. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in three instances. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. 

Mr. Stanton of Ohio. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. Roserts of South Dakota. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BLANCHARD) and to revise 
and extend their remarks:) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER in five instances. 

Mr. BEILENSON. 
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Mr. GRAY. 
Mr. ROEMER in 10 instances. 


Mr. Forp of Michigan in three in- 
stances. 
Mr. HAMILTON. 
Mr. Mazzotti. 
WEAVER. 
YATRON. 
BOLLING. 
SANTINI. 
GUARINI in four instances. 
OTTINGER in three instances. 
FOWLER. 
Bartey of Pennsylvania. 
KOGOVSEK. 
IRELAND. 
Weiss in five instances. 
Boner of Tennessee. 
SKELTON. 
HUBBARD. 
GEPHARDT in two instances. 
Dorgan of North Dakota. 
JENKINS. 
LEHMAN. 
Hawkrns in 10 instances. 
Youne of Missouri. 
SIMON. 
Evans of Indiana in two in- 
stances. 
. McDonacp in five instances. 
. OAKAR in two instances. 
. Jones of North Carolina. 
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; Epwarps of California. 
. CONYERS. 
. GAYDOS. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the house do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 32 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, April 8, 1981, at 3 
p.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1032. Communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1981 and amended appropriation language 
for fiscal year 1982 (H. Doc. No. 97-43); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1033. A letter from the Executive Asso- 
ciate Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that the appropri- 
ation to the Department of Justice for Sal- 
aries and expenses, U.S. Attorneys and Mar- 
shals,” for fiscal year 1981, has been reap- 
portioned on a basis that indicates the ne- 
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cessity for a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation, pursuant to section 3679(e)(2) 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1034. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting eight reports of viola- 
tions of the Anti-Deficiency Act, pursuant 
to section 3679(i)(2) of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

1035. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting nine reports of vio- 
lations of the Anti-Deficiency Act, pursuant 
to section 3679(i)(2) of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

1036. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, U.S. General Accounting Office, 
transmitting a report on the status of 
budget authority that was proposed for re- 
scission, but for which Congress failed to 
pass a rescission bill; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1037. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to improve the effectiveness and 
reduce the cost of programs under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1038. A letter from the Acting Director of 
ACTION, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations for 
programs under the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1039. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Council on the Handicapped, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the National 
Council on the Handicapped, pursuant to 
section 401(6) of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 as amended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

1040. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to consolidate 
Federal assistance to States for health pro- 
motion and disease prevention, to provide 
greater flexibility to States in administering 
health promotion and disease prevention 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

1041. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a report on 
the study of the cost-benefit analysis of in- 
creased natural gas pipeline safety regula- 
tion, pursuant to section 110 of Public Law 
96-129; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

1042. A letter from the Acting President, 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
with respect to the activities of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1043. A letter from the Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting a report on the Depart- 
ment's activities under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act during calendar year 1980, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1044. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, United States Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting the Agency’s 
annual 5-year plan for research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of Public Law 94-475, together with 
the comments of the Science Advisory 
Board, pursuant to section 8(c) of Public 
Law 95-155; to the Committee on Science 
and Technology. 

1045. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
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draft of proposed legislation to consolidate 
Federal assistance to States for health serv- 
ices, to provide greater flexibility to States 
in administering health services programs, 
and for other purposes; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce, Educa- 
tion and Labor, and Ways and Means. 

1046. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on efforts to measure the un- 
documented alien population (GGD-81-56, 
April 6, 1981); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
LUNGREN, Mr. Marsut, and Mr. Rous- 
SELOT): 

H.R. 3044. A bill to clarify the intent of 
Congress with respect to the exemption of 
the economic interests of State and local 
governments from the crude oil windfall 
profit tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 3045. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to extend the au- 
thorizations of appropriations contained in 
such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 3046. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to extend the au- 
thorizations of appropriations contained in 
such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BAFALIS: 

H.R. 3047. A bill to amend section 1951 of 
the United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEILENSON (for himself, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Bontor of 
Michigan, Mr. BONKER, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
BuRGENER, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. DORGAN 
of North Dakota, Mr. Dornan of 
California, Mr. Downey, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Emery, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. GREGG, Mr. GUYER, 
Mrs. Horr, Mr. HucHes, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. Jacoss, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. McCtos- 
KEY, Mr. McKinney, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. MINETA, Mr. MoaKiey, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PAT- 
TERSON, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
ROUSSELOT, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Mr. SIMON, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Weiss, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. YATES): 

H.R. 3048. A bill to provide for the control 
of the importing into, and the exporting 
from, the United States of elephants and 
elephant products; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 3049. A bill to increase the interest 
exemption to $1,000 in the case of taxpayers 
who are not elderly, to exclude from gross 
income all interest in the case of taxpayers 
who are elderly, to make permanent the ex- 
emption of certain interest income from tax, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of California (for 
himself, Mr. COELHO, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. Garcta, Mr. Kocov- 
SEK, Mr. MINETA, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. RICHMOND, and Mr. Stupps): 

H.R. 3050. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax reform 
and tax incentives for individuals and busi- 
nesses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: 

H.R. 3051. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act and chapter 21 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
mandatory social security coverage for all 
Members of Congress and other employees 
in the legislative branch, and for all new 
employees of the United States (and its in- 
strumentalities) outside of the legislative 
branch; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 3052. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to provide for a more 
complete exchange of information between 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service with respect to all aliens who 
are applicants for or recipients of supple- 
mental security income benefits, and to 
amend section 212 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to provide for the exclusion 
from the United States of aliens who are de- 
termined by the Attorney General to be 
likely to receive such benefits within 6 
months of their entry; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHAPPIE: 

H.R. 3053. A bill to require that certain 
lands in the Shasta National Forest be man- 
aged for uses other than wilderness; jointly, 
to the Committees on Agriculture and Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: 

H.R. 3054. A bill to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code to require that bank- 
ruptcy courts grant relief from stays of acts 
against agricultural commodities held as 
property of estates in bankruptcy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 3055. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that meals 
furnished by employers to employees which 
are excluded from income shall not be sub- 
ject to employment taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONABLE (for himself and 
Mr. JENKINS): 

H.R. 3056. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit foreign pension 
plans to invest in the United States on a 
nontaxable basis; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORCORAN: 

H.R. 3057. A bill to amend the Energy Se- 
curity Act to authorize the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation to provide loan guarantees for 
projects for production of alcohol and other 
fuels from biomass and municipal wastes, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, Agriculture, and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JAMES K. COYNE (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 3058. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to authorize the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System to 
impose reserve requirements on money 
market mutual funds; jointly, to the Com- 
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mittees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs and Energy and Commerce. 
By Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE: 

H. R. 3059, A bill to repeal section 1725 of 
title 18, United States Code, which prohibits 
mailable matter on which no postage has 
been paid from being deposited into letter 
boxes; jointly, to the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 3060. A bill to amend section 3006A 
of title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide protection against personal liability to 
the officers and employees of certain de- 
fender organizations providing representa- 
tion under the Criminal Justice Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORNAN of California: 

H.R. 3061. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax-saving 
incentives for savings accounts established 
for the purpose of purchasing a home, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 3062. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce the maxi- 
mum individual income rate to 50 per 
centum; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 3063. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to require certain areas to be designated 
as class III for purposes of the provisions of 
that act relating to nondegradation of air 
quality, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. EVANS of Georgia: 

H.R. 3064. A bill to insure the confiden- 
tiality of information filed by individual 
taxpayers with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice pursuant to the Internal Revenue Code 
and, at the same time, to insure the effec- 
tive enforcement of Federal and State crimi- 
nal laws and the effective administration of 
justice; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

ELR. 3065. A bill to protect taxpayers’ pri- 
vacy regarding third-party recordkeepers 
summoned to produce records of taxpayers 
and at the same time to insure effective, ef- 
ficient enforcement of Internal Revenue 
Service third-party summons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3066. A bill to simplify trade proce- 
dures regarding sales of U.S. products 
abroad, and for other purposes; jointly to 
the Committees on Foreign Affairs and the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. EVANS of Georgia (for him- 
self and Mr. ARCHER): 

H.R. 3067. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide a mandatory 
death penalty for the killing or attempted 
killing of the President if a firearm is used 
in the offense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: 

H.R. 3068. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act to 
provide the additional financial assistance 
to producers who remove cropland from 
production in order to install conservation 
measures; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 3069. A bill to provide that under any 
set-aside or diversion program for agricul- 
tural commodities, lands set-aside or divert- 
ed must be selected, in part, on the basis of 
the contribution such set-aside or diversion 
will make to soil conservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Win, Mr. Horton, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. KILDEE, and Mr. VENTO): 
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H.R. 3070. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit for 
amounts paid by deaf or speech-impaired in- 
dividuals for use of toll telephone service by 
means of teletypewriters, and to allow such 
individuals a deduction for the purchase 
and installation of such teletypewriters; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLORIO (for himself, Mr. 
Lent, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. MOFFETT): 

H.R. 3071. A bill to amend the Noise Con- 
trol Act of 1972, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. FORD of Tennessee (for him- 
self, Mr. BEARD, and Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee): 

H.R. 3072. A bill to designate the control 
tower at Memphis International Airport the 
Omlie Tower; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

H.R. 3073. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow individuals a 
credit for contributions to certain invest- 
ment accounts, to exempt the earnings on 
such accounts from tax, and to exempt from 
tax certain distributions from such ac- 
counts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT (for himself and 
Mr. Duncan): 

H.R. 3074. A bill to amend section 
103(bX6) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to increase the exemption from the in- 
dustrial development bond provisions for 
certain small issues; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 3075. A bill relating to the tariff 
treatment of tuna packed in airtight con- 
tainers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. GOODLING: 
H.R. 3076. A bill to consolidate education- 
al assistance programs for refugees; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


By Mr. GOODLING (for himself and 
Mr. Forp of Michigan): 

H.R. 3077. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 to provide for the issuance of 
commodity allowances by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purchase of do- 
mestic agricultural commodities by schools 
to carry out school feeding programs in lieu 
of the purchase and distribution of com- 
modities to the States by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Education 
and Labor and Agriculture. 


By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself and 
Mr. ScHUMER): 


H.R. 3078. A bill to provide supplemental 
authority to the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development for the purpose of pro- 
viding annual contributions for the oper- 
ation of low-income housing projects; to the 
F l on Banking, Finance and Urban 


By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Winn, Mr. JOHN L. 
Burton, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. 
Garcia, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. STOKES, Mr. DORNAN 
of California, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. FAZIO, 
Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Rox, and Mr. Rr- 
NALDO): 

H.R. 3079. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for real estate taxes imposed on tenants; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GUARINI: 


H.R. 3080. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that wife's or 
mother’s insurance benefits may be paid to 
an individual, on the basis of having a non- 
disabled child in care, until such child fin- 
ishes high school (or attains age 19 while 
still in school) instead of only until such 
child attains age 18 as is provided in existing 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3081. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the offset 
against social security benefits which is 
presently imposed in the case of spouses 
and surviving spouses receiving certain Gov- 
ernment pensions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3082. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $7,500 
the maximum deduction for contributions 
to retirement savings; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR.: 

H.R. 3083. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to restrict the 
jurisdiction of the United States over the 
discharge of dredged or fill material to 
those discharges which are into navigable 
waters, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H.R. 3084. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit a State to 
modify its coverage agreement so as to ex- 
clude services performed in any year by an 
election official or election worker if the re- 
muneration paid for such services is less 
than $300 (instead of only if such remunera- 
tion is less than $100 as at present); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3085. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for em- 
ployee stock ownership plans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3086. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to change certain accounting 
rules related to inventory, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KOGOVSEK: 

H.R. 3087. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 
1977 to require the Secretary of Labor to 
conduct a compliance assistance visit at any 
coal or other mine within 15 days after re- 
ceiving a request for such visit from the op- 
erator of the mine; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LANTOS: 

H.R. 3088. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the importa- 
tion of parts of certain firearms and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 3089. A bill to amend the Public 
Safety Officers’ Benefits Act of 1976 to 
eliminate the requirement that parents of 
deceased public safety officers be financially 
dependent on such officers in order to quali- 
fy for death benefits; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3090. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to change the date of 
the legal public holiday of Memorial Day 
from the last Monday in May to May 30; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LEWIS (for himself, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. Contes, Mr. Daus, Mr. 
DREIER, Mr. MARRIOTT, Mrs. Snowe, 
Mr. Stanton of Ohio, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Ohio, Mr. WEBER of Ohio, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, and Mr. Nowak): 
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H.R. 3091. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to strengthen the role of the small, 
innovative firms in federally funded re- 
search and development, and to utilize Fed- 
eral research and development as a base for 
technological innovation to meet agency 
needs and to contribute to the growth and 
strength of the Nation’s economy; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. MARRIOTT: 

H.R. 3092. A bill to facilitate and encour- 
age the production of oil from tar sand and 
other hydrocarbon deposits; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. HOLLAND): 

H.R. 3093. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for in- 
creased savings and investment by individ- 
uals through a tax-deferred rollover ac- 
count; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAVROULES: 

H.R. 3094. A bill to modify the navigation 
project for Lynn Harbor, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. MICA: 

H.R. 3095. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the 
Withlacoochee State Forest in Sumter 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 3096. A bill to increase the penalties 
and eliminate parole for those offenses in 
which a firearm is used and violence or the 
threat of imminent violence was involved, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 3097. A bill to give the Federal Re- 
serve Board authority to impose reserves on 
money market mutual funds; jointly, to the 
Committees on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland: 

H.R. 3098. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Protective Service 
for the protection of property under the ju- 
risdiction of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, to provide for the pay and training 
of the members of such service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland (for 
himself, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. DY- 
MALLY, Mr. Guarini, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Wetss, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. PATTERSON, and Mr. BONIOR of 
Michigan): 

H.R. 3099. A bill to establish Federal poli- 
cies designed to minimize the involuntary 
displacement of individuals from housing 
and to provide additional assistance for 
those who have been so displaced; jointly, to 
the Committees on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs and Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 3100. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage greater 
individual savings; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3101. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
amount of the exclusion from gross income 
of dividends received by individuals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3102. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for a national cata- 
strophic health insurance program, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide for a tax on removal of natural 
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resources from Federal lands to pay for 
such program, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3103. A bill to improve part B of the 
medicare program with respect to the hear- 
ing requirement applicable to a carrier, the 
determination of reasonable charge, and the 
amount of payment made under such part; 
jointly, to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. PANETTA: 

H.R. 3104. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that agri- 
cultural labor which is subject to FICA tax 
withholding shall also be subject to with- 
holding for income tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 3105. A bill to amend section 1751 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide the 
death penalty for killing a Federal officer or 
employee in the commission of a Presiden- 
tial assassination, kidnaping, or assault, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3106. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit licensed importers, 
licensed manufacturers, and licensed dealers 
from selling or otherwise transferring own- 
ership of handguns to any persons or enti- 
ties who are not licensed importers, licensed 
manufacturers, licensed dealers, or govern- 
ments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3107. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to extend 
and strengthen the mandatory penalty fea- 
ture of the prohibition against the use of 
deadly or dangerous weapons in Federal 
felonies, and for other purposes; to the 
9 on the Judiciary. 


Mr. RAILS BACK: 

H. R. 3108. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to regulate polygraph and 
other detection of deception examinations 
and prohibit certain practices with respect 
thereto for the purpose of protecting the 
privacy rights of employees and individuals 
seeking employment with employers en- 
gaged in any business or activity in or af- 
fecting interstate commerce while permit- 
ting such employers to use such examina- 
tions to protect their businesses and control 
property losses attributable to employee 
theft and other acts of misconduct; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHMOND: 

H.R. 3109. A bill to amend and extend the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended; to 
amend and extend the commodity distribu- 
tion provisions of the Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1973, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 3110. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to establish demon- 
stration projects designed to furnish nutri- 
tional services to older persons through the 
use of elementary and secondary school 
facilities; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 3111. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations to carry out the activities of the De- 
partment of Justice for fiscal year 1982, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3112. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to extend certain provi- 
sions for an additional 10 years, to extend 
certain other provisions for an additional 7 
years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTINI: 

H.R. 3113. A bill directing the Secretary of 

the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
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city of Henderson, Nev.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SANTINI (for himself, Mr. 
Hansen of Utah, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. Kocovsex, and Mrs. 
Byron): 

H.R. 3114. A bill to facilitate and encour- 
age the production of oil from tar sand and 
other hydrocarbon deposits; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SCHEUER (for himself, Mr. 
BLANCHARD, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, and Mr. WALGREN): 

H.R. 3115. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for environmental research, develop- 
ment, and demonstrations for the fiscal 
year 1982, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. SCHROEDER (for herself, Mr. 


Mr. Matrox, Ms. Oaxkar, Mr. Ross, 
Mr. Simon, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, and Mr. WRIGHT): 

H.R. 3116. A bill to amend title 5; United 
States Code, to establish a program for cost 
reduction and productivity improvement for 
Federal employees and agencies, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service and Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself, 


Mrs. HECKLER, Ms. FERRARO, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mrs. Boccs, Ms. Mi- 
KULSKI, and Ms. OAKAR): 

H.R. 3117. A bill to provide effective pro- 


grams to assure equality of economic oppor- 
tunities for women and men, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
Armed Services, Education and Labor, 
Energy and Commerce, the Judiciary, Post 
Office and Civil Service, and Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H.R. 3118. A bill to deny the foreign tax 
credit on foreign oil related income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STANGELAND: 

H.R. 3119. A bill to amend the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974; 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. STANGELAND (for himself, 
Mr. DascHLE, Mr. Roserts of South 
Dakota, and Mr. Hance): 

H.R. 3120. A bill to establish a price sup- 
port program for the 1981-85 crops of sun- 
flower seeds; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. STARE: 

H.R. 3121. A bill to amend title 23, of the 
United States Code to direct the State of 
California not to restrict the use of any lane 
on certain Federal-aid highways in Califor- 
nia to high-occupancy vehicles; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 3122. A bill to amend section 106 of 
title 4 of the United States Code relating to 
State taxation of the income of residents of 
another State; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.R. 3123. A bill to authorize the U.S. 
Customs Service to institute methods to fa- 
cilitate and expedite passenger inspections 
at entry points; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WON PAT: 

H.R. 3124. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam to provide for removal by 
recall of certain elected officials, and to au- 
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thorize initiatives and referenda; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to recognize 
Senior Center Week during “Senior Citizen 
Month” as proclaimed by the President; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. Hatt of Ohio, and Mr. GrisH 


AM): 

H.J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning June 1, 1981, and ending 
June 7, 1981, as “Management Week in 
America”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: 

H. Con. Res. 109. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with re- 
spect to the Baltic States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Ms. OAKAR: 

H. Con. Res. 110. Concurrent resolution to 
call on the administration to give certain 
instructions to the Attorney General's Task 
Force on Violent Crime; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAUB (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. Lott, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. GUYER, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. CONTE, Mr. PARRIS, 
Mr. Goopiinc, and Mr. NELLIGAN): 

H. Res. 124. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the United States could not remain indiffer- 
ent to any internal repression or external 
aggression against the people of Poland and 
that such developments would have serious 
consequences for East-West relations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Horton, Mr. MURPHY, 
and Mr. GUYER): 

H. Res. 125. Resolution providing for cen- 
trally located teletypewriter facilities in the 
House to permit Members of the House of 
Representatives to communicate with deaf, 
hearing-impaired, and speech-impaired indi- 
viduals; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. WEISS (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Downey, Mr. Faunt- 
ROY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Ro- 
SENTHAL, Mr. SEIBERLING, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. Srupps, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. 
CONTE): 

H. Res. 126. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
extended voluntary departure status should 
be granted to El Salvadorans in the United 
States whose safety would be endangered if 
they were required to return to El Salvador; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of XXII, private bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BADHAM: 

H.R. 3125. A bill for the relief of Daniel D. 
Cole; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3126. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Department in which the U.S. Coast 
Guard is operating to cause the vessel “Sky 
Lark” to be documented as a vessel of the 
United States so as to be entitled to engage 
in the coastwise trade; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. DANIELSON: 
H.R. 3127. A bill for the relief of Staff 
Sergeant Anne M. Fisher, U.S. Army Re- 
serve; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. FRENZEL: 
H.R. 3128. A bill for the relief of William 
Greerson; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 3129. A bill for the relief of Alick A. 
de Montmorency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 3130. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
H. Calon, M.D.; Celia P. Calon, M.D.; and 
Maritoni Calon; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 3131. A bill foe” the relief of Pepi 
Traub; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 52: Mr. Evans of Indiana and Mr. 
PICKLE. 

H.R. 157: Mr. Simon, Mr. Gramm, Mr. LA- 
GOMARSINO, Mrs. Hott, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
Evans of Georgia, Mr. WALKER, Mr. BAILEY 
of Missouri, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Bab HAM, Mr. 
BARNARD, Mr. GUYER, Mr. Ropert W. 
DANIEL, JR., Mr. Hype, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Solomon, Mr. Lott, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. Rupp, 
Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. Winn, Mr. LEBOUTIL- 
LIER, Mr. Nichols, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. HUCK- 
ABY, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. Liv- 
INGSTON, Mr. REGULA, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
PORTER, and Mr. FRENZEL. 

H.R. 158: Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. CoLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. BapHAM, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Winn, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. 
JAMES K. COYNE. 

H.R. 214: Mr. HOWARD. 

H.R. 215: Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. Rox, and 
Mr. SYNAR. 

H.R. 248: Mr. AnDDABBO, Mr. BARNES, Mrs. 
BOUQUARD, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. 
ROUSSELOT, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. SAWYER, and Mrs. FENWICK. 


Mr. SMITH of Alabama. 
: Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. WINN, 
. McDonNaLD, Mr. BADHAM, Mr. 
. BUTLER, and Mr. BaFALis. 
. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 


. LAFALCE. 
r. GEPHARDT, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
. DONNELLY, Mr. HEFTEL, and 
T 
. 565: Mr. STARK. 
. 567: Mr. GINGRICH. 
. 637: Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. SOLOMON, 
. GINGRICH. 
. 645: Mr. CAMPBELL, and Mr. JAMES K. 
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. 646: Mr. James K. Coyne. 

. 654; Mr. Moore, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. HoP- 
8, Mrs. Byron, and Mr. Rupp. 

. 886: Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

. 911: Mr. GoopLING, Mr. SPENCE, and 
AILEY of Pennsylvania. 

. 1006: Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

. 1266: Ms. OAKAR. 

. 1290: Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. PASHAYAN, 
INGRICH, Mrs. BOUQUARD, and Mrs. 
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1294: Mr. FOUNTAIN. 
1297: Mr. KAZEN. 
. 1298: Mr. KAZEN. 
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H.R. 1458: Mr. James K. Coyne. 

H.R. 1541: Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 1596: Mr. MATSUI. 

H.R. 1646: Mr. Barttey of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. BerLtenson, Mr. Gray, Mr. Sox, Mr. 
STOKES, and Mr. SUNIA. 

H.R. 1663: Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. BAILEY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Downey, Mr. PATTERSON, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. McHucH, Mr. PANETTA, 
Mr. Minera, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Martsur, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. Roysat, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. OTTINGER, 
and Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1686: Mr. Orrtncer, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
Bontor of Michigan, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. James K. Coyne, Mr. ECKART, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Guyer, Mr. Howarp, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. McKinney, Mr. Murpnuy, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Vento, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. WOLPE, AND Mr. 
WYDEN. 

H.R. 1703: Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE AND Mr. 
STUMP. 

H.R. 1723: Mr. BONER of Tennessee. 

H.R. 1769: Mr. SEIBERLING. 

H.R. 1778: Mr. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 1779: Mr. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 1819: Mr. BONKER, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. MINETA, Mr. NEAL, Mr. SEIBER- 
LING, and Mr. WIILIAus of Montana. 

H.R. 1911: Mr. Gramm, Mr. BLILEY, and 
Mr. HENDON. 

H.R. 1914: Mr. Grncricn, Mr. Mortt, Mr. 
Sto, and Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 1935: Mr. Convers. 

H.R. 1951: Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

H.R. 1956: Mr. Hansen of Utah. 

H.R. 2024: Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 2031: Mr. Spence and Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Montana. 

H.R. 2036: Mr. Hirer, Mr. Guyer, Mr. 
Sox. Mr. Neat, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. 
BARNES, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
LaFPatce, Mr. Daun, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. AKaKA, and Mr. CHAPPELL. 

H.R. 2037: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma. 

H.R. 2262: Mr. COELHO. 

H.R. 2319: Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. Won Pat, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mrs, BOUQUARD, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. NEAL, Mr. FARY, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mr. FisH, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
Evans of Georgia, Mr. SANTINI, and Mr. 
MARRIOTT, 

H.R. 2327: Mr. DAUB. 

H.R. 2334: Mr. Wiss, Mr. Conyers, Ms. 
FERRARO, and Mr. Swirt. 

H.R. 2352: Mr. Fish, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
Bowker, Mr. Guyer, and Mr. WALGREN. 

H.R. 2388: Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 2421: Mr. GRAMM. 

H.R. 2422: Mr. Gramm and Mr. WHITE- 
HURST. 

H.R. 2423: Mr. Gramm, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
and Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 2424: Mr. Gramm and Mr. WHITE- 
HURST. 

H.R. 2425: Mr. Gramm and Mr. WHITE- 
HURST. 

H.R. 2428: Mr. LEE. 

H.R. 2451: Mr. James K. Coyne and Mr. 
BaFALIs. 

H.R. 2509: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. AuCorIn, Mr. 
BaRNARD, Mr. BLILEY, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, 
Mr. Corcoran, Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. ENG- 
LISH, Mr. Evans of Georgia, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Fountain, Mr. GINN, Mr. Grapison, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Sam B. Hatt, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. HucKaBY, Mr. Hutro, Mr. 
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JOHNSTON, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. PASHAYAN, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Roemer, Mr. Rupp, Mr. 
SENSENBRENNER, Mr. SHELBY, Mrs. SMITH of 
Nebraska, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. 
WEBER of Minnesota, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
WHITLEY, and Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.R. 2512: Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2522: Mr. Evans of Georgia. 

H.R. 2523: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Montana, and Mr. CORRADA. 

H.R. 2556: Mr. WINN, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho, and Mr. DANIEL B. 
CRANE. 

H.R. 2618: Mr. Gramm, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
BEvILL, and Mr. Stump. 

H.R. 2921: Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. GUYER, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. KoGovseK, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. SoLomon, Mr. WHITEHURST, and 
Mr. LOTT. 

H.R. 2923: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.J. Res. 2: Mr. Carney, Mr. Lewis, and 
Mr. TRIBLE. 

H. J. Res. 33: Mr. BarALIS. 

H.J. Res. 66: Mr. SMITH of Alabama. 

H.J. Res. 128: Mr. Bararis, Mr. DANIEL B. 
Crane, Mr. McDape, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
WEAVER, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Lach of Iowa, and Mr. WATKINS. 

H.J. Res. 141: Mr. FLORIO, Mr. BONIOR of 
Michigan, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
Sox, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
Rosginson, Mr. Younc of Missouri, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, and Mr. CLAY. 

H.J. Res. 160: Mr. Lowery of California, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. James K. Coyne, and Mr. 
TRAXLER. 


H.J. Res. 197: Mr. BEDELL, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. FRANK, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
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Guyer, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. MAD- 
IGAN, Mr. Mrneta, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Russo, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. Sox, Mr. SMITH of 
Oregon, Mr. Vento, Mr. Wax ax, Mr. 
YATRON, and Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.J. Res. 211: Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. JACOBS, 
and Mr. O'BRIEN. 

H. Con. Res. 17: Mr. PURSELL, Mr. BAILEY 
of Missouri, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. Evans of 
Delaware, Mr. Roemer, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. Mattox, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mrs. CoLrLINs of Illinois, Mr. 
Russo, Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. 
LEE, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. LUKEN, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. Courter, Mr. MARTIN of North 
Carolina, Mr. Lent, Mr. BAILEY of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ZABLOcKI, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. DE- 
Narpis, and Mr. MARRIOTT. 

H. Con. Res. 27: Mr. Witson, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. Lowry of Washington, 
Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Drxon, and Mr. MoAKLEy. 

H. Con. Res, 79: Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. 

H. Con. Res. 91: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. ROUSSELOT, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mrs. HECKLER, 
Mr. Rog, Mr. Barry of Missouri, Mr. LE- 
BOUTILLIER, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. MurpxHy, Mr. McDape, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. LeacH of Iowa, and Mr. 
JaMEs K. Coyne. 

H. Con. Res. 96: Mr. Dornan of California, 
Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. AuCom, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. WEIss, 
Mrs. Hott, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
MOLINARI, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. RICHMOND, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. Lowry of 
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Washington, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. Cottrns of Texas, Mr. MecCros- 
KEY, Mr. DeNarpis, Mr. Vento, Mr. TRAX- 
LER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. ECKART, 
Mr. GREGG, and Mr, LEHMAN. 

H. Res. 55: Ms. FERRARO. 

H. Res. 79: Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Guyer, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. STARK, Mr. Lantos, Mr. CORRADA, 
Mr. Murpuy, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. OTTINGER, and Mr. Dornan of Califor- 
nia. 

H. Res. 112: Mr. LELAND, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. BEILEN- 
son, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Vento, Mr. OBERSTAR, and Mr. St GERMAIN. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


52. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Governing Board, Inte -Tribal Council of 
Michigan, Inc., Sault Ste. Marie, relative to 
the Community Services Administration; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

53. Also, petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners, St. Louis County, Minn., 
relative to El Salvador; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty God, as human government 
is ordained by Thee to be Thy minister 
for good, grant that the Senate this day 
shall be guided by the wisdom of Thy 
word. 

Thou hast said: 

When the righteous are in authority, 
the people rejoice; but when the wicked 
rule the people groan.—Proverbs 29: 2 
(R.S.V.). 

Give Thy servants the desire and de- 
termination to legislate righteously. 

Thou hast said: 

A righteous man knows the rights of 
the poor; a wicked man does not under- 
stand such knowledge.—Proverbs 29: 7 
(R.S.V.). 

May the business done in this place 
conform to Thy justice and equity. 

Our Father in heaven, we thank You 
for the good news from the hospital, and 
we commend to Thee the President and 
Mr. Brady and the others and their 
families. ; 

Let Thy wisdom and love pervade 
this place and Thy law infuse our hearts 
and minds for Thy glory and in Thy 
name. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Journal of the proceedings of 
the Senate be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
request from the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas for a period of time. If there 
is no problem from the standpoint of the 
minority leader, I will yield now out of 
my time or I can reserve it and yield it 
after the minority leader’s remarks. 

If I may, Mr. President, while I still 


have the floor, I yield now 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized. 


DESIGNATING APRIL 9, 1981, AS 
“AFRICAN REFUGEE RELIEF DAY” 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send a joint resolution to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RuD- 
MAN). The clerk will state the resolution 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 61) to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating April 9, 1981, as “African 
Refugee Relief Day.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I will 
not object, I have cleared this resolution 
with Mr. Brven, the ranking member on 
the Judiciary Committee, and there is no 
objection from this side. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, and without objection, the joint res- 
olution will be considered to have been 
read the second time at length. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, in 
Geneva this week U.N. Ambassador Kirk- 
patrick will represent the American peo- 
ple at a conference sponsored by the 
United Nations and the Organization of 
African Unity on measures to increase 
the assistance given to African refugees. 

No one who has seen the condition of 
the African refugees, mostly women and 
children, can be unconcerned about 
their plight. 

Refugees in Africa pose a particularly 
difficult challenge to the international 
community, as many of the host nations 
are themselves quite poor and suffer 
from food shortages. 

An inadequate transportation network 
creates difficulties in delivering food 
from the outside to the refugees in time, 
and massive starvation has been avoided 
only through the extraordinary efforts 
and competence of the private voluntary 
organizations through which relief has 
been channeled. 

The origins of the African refugee 
crisis are varied, as are the solutions. The 
challenge before the international com- 
munity is to provide for the basic human 
needs of the refugees while engaging in 
efforts to bring about the long-term po- 
litical solutions that will enable the refu- 
gees to return home. 

With the independence of Zimbabwe, 
for example, refugees from the surround- 


ing countries were able to return to their 
homes and begin to reconstruct their 
lives in peace. 

Congressmen JULIAN Drxon and JACK 
Kemp were joined by 141 other Members 
of the House of Representatives in intro- 
ducing a resolution asking the President 
to designate April 9, the opening day of 
the conference, as “African Refugee Re- 
lief Day” and asking Americans to in- 
crease their voluntary contributions to 
the private voluntary organizations 
through whom much of the relief efforts 
have been channeled. 

My office has worked closely with the 
House sponsors, and I am pleased today 
to introduce an identical resolution in 
the Senate. This resolution is an impor- 
tant symbol to the world of American in- 
terest in African refugees. 

It is also a symbol of our appreciation 
of the dedicated and self-sacrificing ef- 
forts of the employees of the voluntary 
organizations. These men and women 
undertake, for only modest salaries, to 
work under the most difficult and un- 
pleasant conditions in remote parts of 
Africa to provide for the needs of their 
fellow man. 

In some parts of the continent, the 
hardships are aggravated by a break- 
down of law and order so that consider- 
able personal bravery is required by these 
men and women, 

I urge all my colleagues to support this 
resolutſon which I offer on behalf of my- 
self and Senators THuRMOND, KENNEDY, 
MaTHIAs, TSONGAS, Dopp, Exon, PERCY, 
HAYAKAWA, LEVIN, GLENN, and CRANSTON. 

Mr. President, I have sent the reso- 
lution to the desk and have asked for 
its immediate consideration. My request 
has been cleared on both sides of the 
aisle and with the joint leadership of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

(By request of Mrs. Kassesaum, the 
following statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp:) 

AFRICAN REFUGEE CONFERENCE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join in cosponsoring this 
resolution designating April 9 as “Afri- 
can Refugee Relief Day,” to mark the 
opening of the International Conference 
for Assistance to Refugees in Africa. 

The conference is being held under the 
auspices of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to focus 
worldwide attention on the estimated 
3 to 5 million refugees spread across 25 
nations in Africa. Half of the world’s 
refugees are in Africa, yet their plight - 
is least understood by the international 
community. 

The goal of the conference, to be held 
at the United Nations in Geneva, is to 
gain the support of the international 
community in providing basic humani- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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tarian assistance to African refugees as 
well as to increase international aware- 
ness of their plight. This resolution is of- 
fered in support of these goals. 

Mr. President, as former chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Refugees and of 
the full Judiciary Committee, I can say 
the United States has had a proud record 
in responding to the needs of refugees 
around the world. When refugee emer- 
gencies have arisen, we have responded. 
When humanitarian assistance has been 
required, we have offered a helping hand. 
And when resettlement opportunities 
have been called for, we have opened our 
doors. 

This resolution recognizes this hu- 
manitarian tradition. It affirms our con- 
cern for the millions for homeless peo- 
ple in Africa, and the special and urgent 
needs they have today. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy, I am pleased that 
the chairman, my distinguished col- 
league from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON), 
is dispatching a member of the subcom- 
mittee staff to monitor the African Ref- 
ugee Conference in Geneva next week 
and to report to the subcommittee on 
its work. I commend the administration 
for its efforts to respond favorably and 
generously to the UNHCR’s call for as- 
sistance. And I pledge my continued sup- 
port for all of these efforts in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask that excerpts from 
the UNHCR report on the African Ref- 
ugee Conference be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REFUGEES IN AFRICA: A COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY 
SURVEY 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1970, the number of refugees in Africa 
was estimated at three-quarters of a million; 
by 1980 it was estimated at 5 million and it 
is still growing. 

One in every two refugees in the world is 
from Africa; that is, of the 10 million ref- 
ugees around the world, half are in Africa. 
The total number of African refugees now 
exceeds the population of many African 
countries. 

The largest refugee problem on the con- 
tinent is in the Horn of Africa. In Somalia, 
the refugee population has now exceeded the 
one million mark. In Djibouti, 12% of the 
population are refugees. Elsewhere on the 
continent, the civil war in Chad caused hun- 
dreds of thousands of women and children 
to flee into Cameroon, Nigeria and Sudan. 

The categories of assistance normally ac- 
corded to refugees by the United Nations 
are as follows: 

Emergency assistance (for new refugees). 
This includes short-term, rapidly imple- 
mented measures of immediate relief includ- 
ing provision of basic necessities such as 
food, shelter, clothing and blankets, house- 
hold utensils and equipment and basic 
health care. 

Intermediate assistance. This includes in- 
terim relief measures aimed at consolidat- 
ing the infrastructure and laying the foun- 
dation for long-term solutions. 

Long-term solutions. These consist of ac- 
tivities leading initially to the economic 
self-sufficiency of the group concerned and 
ultimately to voluntary repatriation or to 
the social, economic and administrative in- 
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tegration of the refugees into their area of 
residence. 

The magnitude of the refugee problem in 
Africa has made it necessary for the United 
Nations to convene an International Con- 
ference on Assistance to Refugees in Africa, 
to be held on 9-10 April 1981 in Geneva. 

One of the major objectives of the Confer- 
ence is to obtain additional resources to 
enable African countries to meet the already 
burdensome responsibility of hosting several 
million refugees. The Conference will also 
attempt to focus the attention of the inter- 
national community on the plight of African 
refugees. 

ALGERIA, MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 

UNHOR works in these countries for Euro- 
pean refugees in need of constant assistance, 
since most of them are aged and many are 
physically and socially handicapped; for ref- 
ugees from Latin America who require as- 
sistance towards local settlement; and for 
African refugees, mostly students, who are 
provided with educational assistance or tem- 
porary allowances pending their placement 
in educational institutions or in employment. 
These three categories number some 3,000 
individuals and the Office spent some US 
$150,000 in these countries in 1980. UNHCR 
also reviewed in 1980 the situation of refugees 
from Western Sahara in Algeria who will be 
assisted under the General Programmes in 
1981. 

ANGOLA 


There are at present about 73,000 refugees 
in Angola, of whom 18,000 are Zairians, 50,000 
are Namibians and 5,000 are South Africans. 

In addition to its assistance to these 
groups, UNHCR was also responsible for 
measures facilitating the return and reha- 
bilitation of some 100,000 (50,000 in 1979 and 
50,000 in 1980) Angolans who returned from 
Zaire. It is anticipated that this movement 
will be followed by that of many more An- 
golans still living in Zaire. Plans are under 
discussion for the construction of a transit 
centre near Luanda which might receive up 
to 1,500 returnees from Zaire or elsewhere. 

Although the majority of Zairean ref 
in Angola have returned to their homeland 
following the decree of June 1978, some 18,000 
have chosen to stay behind and UNHCR is co- 
operating closely with the government in 
measures for their permanent settlement. 

The needs of Namibian refugees, arriving 
in increasing numbers in Angola, have been 
@ source of constant concern to UNHCR. Ef- 
forts have been directed towards meeting 
the immediate needs of these refugees while 
seeking also to provide them with the means, 
albeit limited. of attaining greater self-suffi- 
ciency. Despite the best efforts of UNHCR 
and other agencies, the situation of these 
refugees remains critical. 


UNHCR spent some US $4.8 million in 
Angola in 1980. 
BOTSWANA 


The year marked a major change in the ref- 
ugee situation in Botswana. The number of 
refugees in the country had increased steadi- 
ly throughout 1979, due to new arrivals from 
Zimbabwe, whose nationals accounted for as 
many as 96% of the 23,000 refugees at the 
end of the year. But with the Lancaster House 
Agreement, which brought the civil war in 
Southern Rhodesia to an end, the flow was 
dramatically reversed. UNHCR supervised the 
repatriation from Botswana of 18,200 Zim- 
babweans in early 1980. Some 1,700 Zimbab- 
wean refugees had already repatriated by 
their own means. The Government of Bot- 
swana now uses the facilities created for Zim- 
babweans at the Dukwe settlement for rural 
and urban refugees in Botswana for whom 
no other durable solution had been found. 
Agricultural activity continues, while other 
refugees received training in skills such as 
carpentry and tailoring. 
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The emphasis on educational assistance to 
Southern African refugee students has re- 
mained a priority in Botswana. The Educa- 
tion Resource Centre now situated at Dukwe 
continues to offer remedial programmes and 
correspondence courses to refugees. Classes 
also began early in 1980 at two secondary 
schools constructed with financial assistance 
from UNHCR. 

The refugee population in Botswana now 
stands at some 3,400 persons. 

The total UNHCR allocations for refugees 
in Botswana amounted to US $3.27 million 
in 1980. 

BURUNDI 

The number of refugees in Burundi, most 
of whom are of Rwandese origin, is estimated 
at some 234,590. A large proportion of these 
refugees live in urban areas and most of 
them are jobless. UNHCR has focused its 
efforts on improving their lot through the 
establishment of small family businesses or 
through apprenticeships. Local settlement 
assistance has also included appropriations 
to cover costs incurred in transferring ref- 
ugees in the capital, Bujumbura, to rural 
settlements, wherever this solution was 
feasible. UNHCR also provides assistance for 
refugee schools. 

At the request of the Government of 
Burundi, UNHCR plans to contribute to the 
cost of building a hospital in the province 
of Ruigi where the presence of a large num- 
ber of Rwandese refugees has placed a con- 
siderable strain on local medical and other 
services. 

UNHCR spent some US $400,000 in Burundi 
in 1980. 

CAMEROON 
(United Republic of) 

Following events in Chad, tens of thou- 
sands of Chadian refugees crossed the Chari 
River and entered the northern province 
of Cameroon. They concentrated in and 
around the town of Kousseri, increasing the 
population (formerly 10,000) more than 
eleven-fold. The new influx of refugees drove 
UNHCR’s initial budgetary estimates for 
1980 up from US $0.5 million to US 88.8 
million. 

The number of refugees is now estimated 
by the Government at 266,000. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


The total number of refugees in the Cen- 
tral African Republic is estimated at 17,000. 

With the arrival in spring 1979 of 1,000 
refugees from Chad, UNHCR obligated US 
$83,000 from the Emergency Fund in re- 
sponse to the Government's appeal for as- 
sistance in meeting the needs for this group. 
In mid-1980, a UNHCR mission visited the 
Central African Republic to review the situa- 
tion, in view of the continued arrival of 
refugees from Chad. 

Following this mission another US $300,- 
000 has been drawn from the Emergency 
Fund to face the first needs of the 6,000 
newly arrived refugees from Chad. 


DJIBOUTI 


The continued movement of refugees into 
Djibouti during 1980 drove the total number 
of refugees there to over 42,000. 

Refugees now constitute a sizeable per- 
centage (about 12%) of Djibouti's total 
population. 

Many of the refugees are of rural back- 
ground, but their settlement in agriculture 
is largely impracticable due to the harsh 
climatic conditions, which have been further 
aggravated by persistent drought in this 
area of Africa. 

Many Ethiopian refugees of urban back- 
ground continue to live in precarious condi- 
tions in the capital city. Those enjoying ref- 
ugee status number over 4,100, but many 
thousands more are living unidentified 
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among the local population, Their presence 
weighs heavily upon the economy of the 
country, particularly in view of the low liv- 
ing standards and high unemployment rate 
(as high as 50%). Intensified efforts have, 
therefore, been made by UNHCR to promote 
counselling services, Many of these refugees 
are students for whom the only solution lies 
in placement in schools or colleges in other 
countries. Meanwhile, plans are under way 
for a transit centre designed to house ref- 
ugees and improve their chances of resettle- 
ment through some vocational training. 

UNHOCR’s total budget for Djibouti in 1980 
was around US $4.87 million. 


EGYPT 


The estimated number of refugees of con- 
cern to UNHCR in Egypt remained un- 
changed at some 5,000. Of the 1,200 that 
receive regular monthly assistance, 400 are 
destitute and aged refugees of European ori- 
gin; the remainder are African, mostly from 
Ethiopia. For the resident case- 
load, assistance measures have been directed 
towards the local integration of refugees 
through job placement, the establishment 
or consolidation of small businesses, provi- 
sion of shelter, medical care and counselling 
services. Financial assistance in the form of 
annuities has been provided for aged and 
destitute cases. The vast majority of African 
cases receive educational assistance includ- 
ing vocational/technical training, and this 
has remained a major priority. The resettle- 
ment abroad or refugees residing in Egypt, 
including the younger stateless cases of 
European origin, continues to prove difficult, 
but a number of African refugees who have 
completed their education are being suc- 
cessfully resettled and efforts are being made 
to find employment in the area for others. 

UNHCR spent US $1.3 million in Egypt in 
1980, the bulk on education. 

ETHIOPIA 


In 1980 it was reported that several thou- 
sand Ethiopians who sought refuge in 
neighbouring countries as a result of inter- 
nal unrest and natural disasters were re- 
turning to their country of origin. 

Towards the end of the year UNHCR pro- 
vided funds for an initial assistance project 
to beneflit some 10,000 returnees. The proj- 
ect, valued at some US $1.3 million, covers 
the construction of reception centres and 
provision of immediate relief to the re- 
turnees, together with distribution of self- 
sufficiency packages to facilitate the reha- 
bilitation of the returning population. 

It is expected that greater numbers of 
Ethiopian refugees will be repatriated in the 
near future. 

GABON 


The number of refugees in Gabon is esti- 
mated at some 30,000. With the change of 
regime in Equatorial Guinea, spontaneous 
repatriation of Guineans was carried out 
under UNHCR auspices. UNHCR also con- 
tinued to provide limited assistance of var- 
lous kinds, mainly for educational purposes. 

UNHCR’s revised allocations for 1980 
amounted to US $240,000, 


GHANA 


In Ghana, where refugees, originating 
mostly from southern Africa, number some 
200, emphasis has been placed on educational 
assistance. Scholarships at primary and lower 
secondary level are being provided, and as- 
sistance to individual refugees, many of 
whom are without employment, is continu- 
ing. In view of the severely limited labour 
market, assistance needs are increasing, 
though efforts are being made towards at- 
taining durable solutions in place of imme- 
diate aid, notably through the promotion of 
counselling. 

UNHCR spent nearly US $200,000 in Ghana 
in 1980. 
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KENYA 


At the beginning of 1980, there were some 
5,800 refguees in Kenya of whom 3,500 were 
Ugandans. The remainder consisted of Ethio- 
pians and Rwandese and smaller groups of 
various origins. During the first four months 
of 1980, the most significant change in the 
refugee population was the repatriation of 
about 2,000 Ugandans to their country and 
an influx of a small group of Ethiopian and 
Rwandese refugees into Kenya. As in pre- 
vious years, assistance was provided towards 
the local integration of individual refugees, 
for educational and vocational training, for 
counselling services and supplementary as- 
sistance was provided for destitute refugees. 
The refugee population in Kenya now stands 
at some 3,500 persons. 

UNHCR spent over US $2 million in Kenya 
on these activities and on the voluntary re- 
patriation programme. 

LESOTHO 


The total number of refugees in Lesotho is 
estimated by the Government of Lesotho at 
10,000. As a result of the continuing process 
relating to the determination of refugee 
status some 2,000 of these had been formally 
granted asylum. In 1980, as in previous years, 
UNHCR assistance has been extended also to 
persons awaiting the official determination 
of their refugee status by the Government. 
UNHCR continues to focus on providing ad- 
ditional educational facilities at the second- 
ary and technical levels to enhance employ- 
ment prospects for refugees, and also to en- 
courage the authorities to continue their lib- 
eral admission policy towards Southern Af- 
rican refugee students. 

The UNHCR. allocations for refugees in 
Lesotho amounted to US $589,600 in 1980. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


The dramatic developments in Zimbabwe 
brought major changes to the refugee situa- 
tion in Mozambique. Following the Lancaster 
House Agreement in December 1979, the re- 
patriation of Zimbabweans was begun under 
UNHCR auspices. During the first phase of 
the repatriation, aimed at the return of refu- 
gees prior to the general election at the end 
of February 1980, some 11,000 Zimbabweans 
in Mozambique were repatriated with 
UNHCR assistance, Another 15,000 went 
home when the organized repatriation pro- 
gramme resumed after the elections in April 
1980. In addition, large numbers of Zimbab- 
weans in Mozambique have returned to their 
country on their own. 

UNHCR ’s allocations for Mozambique, in- 
cluding for the repatriation programme, 
amounted to US $11.7 million in 1980. 

Since the departure of the Zimbabwean 
refugees there are no UNHCR-sponsored or- 
ganized refugee settlements in Mozambique 
and emphasis is now being placed on assist- 
ance to individual refugees coming mainly 
from South Africa. 

The refugee population in Mozambique 
now stands at some 100 persons. 


NIGERIA 


According to the Government there are at 
present some 110,000 refugees in Nigeria, of 
whom some 104,920 Chadian refugees would 
require UNHCR-co-ordinated assistance. 
Other UNHCR activities in Nigeria include 
the provision of scholarships for refugee stu- 
dents from Southern Africa and legal and 
counselling services. Nigeria also became 
UNHCR’s largest African donor, in 1980, with 
& contribution of nearly US $1 million to- 
wards the Office’s programme in Zimbabwe. 


RWANDA 


The refugee population in Rwanda is 
estimated at some 10,150 mainly from 
Burundi and Uganda. UNHCR’s activities in 
this country include the provision of emer- 
gency relief to new refugees and educational 
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assistance, at lower secondary, higher sec- 
ondary, technical and university levels. 
UNHCR’s 1980 budget in Rwanda amounted 
to some US $300,000. 


SENEGAL 


The number of refugees, of various origins, 
residing in Senegal was estimated at the 
beginning of 1980 at 5,000 UNHCR contrib- 
uted to the implementation of a fishery 
project which helped achieve self-sufficiency 
for a group of refugees. The Office’s total ex- 
penditures in 1980 were about US $820,000. 


SOMALIA 


“The biggest refugee problem in the 
world” is how the High Commissioner de- 
scribed, the crisis in Somalia where, ac- 
cording to the government, continuing in- 
fluxes have brought about 1.3 million refu- 
gees to 30 camps and 7 transit centres in 4 
regions of the country. 

In 1978 the High Commissioner launched 
an appeal for funds on behalf of refugees 
in the Horn of Africa. Several hundred thou- 
sand refugees in Somalia benefited from 
nearly US $11 million raised in the course 
of 1978 and 1979. At the same time technical 
assistance was ensured from a number of 
governmental and non-governmental agen- 
cies, which today provides some 250 experts 
in various fields. 

The current UNHCR programme of US 
$41.8 million for 1981 was planned for an 
estimated camp population of 900,000 per- 
sons. However, the continued and massive 
influx has necessitated an upward revision 
of assistance requirements. 

The $400,000 newly arrived refugees will 
require some US $8,270,000 for immediate 
nonfood assistance, over and above the 
amounts already set aside. The food deficit 
for 1981 is estimated at some 163,915 million 
tons. There will also be need for further 
supplementary food for vulnerable groups 
and extension of educational and vocational 
facilities in the camps. 

Provision of an adequate supply of po- 
table water is a major concern of the as- 
sistance programme. The polluted river 
water is a threat to the health situation 
of the refugee population. At present, short- 
term water supply is being provided to the 
camps through the co-operation of a num- 
ber of voluntary agencies. The situation, 
however, remains unsatisfactory. A UNHCR/ 
UNICEF project for a long-term supply of 
safe water will continue in 1981 and will be 
completed in 1982. 

Progressive orientation of the UNHCR 
programme towards self-reliance is a major 
objective. An amount of US $4.15 million 
has been earmarked in 1981 to develop agri- 
cultural projects, animal husbandry and 
other self-help schemes. 


SUDAN 


Sudan continues to host the second largest 
refugee population in Africa. The Govern- 
ment estimates that there are 490,000 refu- 
gees in the country. The strain on the re- 
sources of the country, due to the presence 
of such large numbers of refugees, was fur- 
ther aggravated by the concentration of a 
significant portion of them in the urban 
centres, such as Khartoum, Gedaref, Kas- 
sala and Port Sudan. 

Faced with the risk of being forced to di- 
vert funds and attention from pressing de- 
velopment tasks, the Sudanese Government 
decided to relocate unemployed refugees to 
organized semi-urban or rural settlements 
where opportunities would be created for 
the refugees to achieve self-sufficiency. In 
order to cope with its enormous task, the 
government declared 1980 as the “Year of 
the Refugee in the Sudan", and launched 
a world-wide campaign culminating in an 
International Conference on Refugees, in 
Khartoum in June 1980. The objectives of 
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this campaign were to settle all refugees in 
organized settlements, to solve the problems 
of urban refugees, to tackle the problems 
of dependent groups such as orphans, widows, 
the aged and the handicapped, and to har- 
monize refugee settlements with those of 
the local people by integrating them into 
overall plans for regional development. 

UNHCR's assistance programme in the 
Sudan has concentrated on supporting the 
establishment of these organized settle- 
ments. These would essentially be of three 
types: rural settlements based primarily on 
individual farming; rural settlements based 
primarily on wage employment in several 
of the large irrigation projects in the eastern 
provinces; and semi-urban settlements. In 
all cases, UNHCR’s assistance comprises pro- 
vision of housing, communal facilities such 
as dispensaries, schools and water supply, 
the transportation of refugees to the new 
sites, agricultural inputs, and meeting the 
running costs for an initial period. Food is 
being provided by WFP for a period of about 
two to three years. 

To cope with the needs of urban refugees, 
UNHCR helped run the Refugee Counseling 
Service, which assists urban refugees to over- 
come their immediate problems and arranges 
educational and vocational training for 
them. 

UNHCR’s 1980 budget in the Sudan was 
over US $11 million. 


SWAZILAND 


The influx of refugees into Swaziland 
from South Africa continues unabated. 
UNHCR continues to promote self-suffi- 
ciency through local integration measures, 
which should eventually settle almost 5,000 
refugees from South Africa at the Ndzevane 
Rural Settlement in south-eastern Swazi- 
land, on land being provided by the Gov- 
ernment. Efforts to provide educational as- 
sistance to refugee students continue. Ref- 
ugees without specific skills are being as- 
sisted through the provision of vocational 
and technical training and the further ex- 
pansion of these facilities is planned for 
during 1981. 

The total UNHCR allocation for refugees 
in Swaziland amounted to US $1,141,600 in 
1980. 

The estimated refugee population is some 
10,000 of whom 5,047 persons are registered. 
TANZANIA 
(United Republic of) 

There are at present some 140,000 refugees 
in Tanzania consisting of some 130,000 from 
Burundi and other groups of various origins 
including Zaireans, Malawians and South 
Africans. 

UNHCR activities in Tanzania focus on 
assistance to organized rural settlements, 
particularly those for refugees from Burundi 
at Ulyankulu and Mishamo. Since the 
population of Ulyankulu had grown to a 
level beyond the economic capacity of the 
settlement, some 23,000 refugees had been 
transferred to a new settlement at Mishamo 
and Ulyankulu was re-organized to provide 
for more effective use of the existing facili- 
ties and a better distribution of the most 
fertile agricultural plots. Following the 
re-organization of the settlement, the re- 
maining refugees in Ulyankulu have achieved 
& level of self-sufficiency comparable to the 
local population and the settlement was 
handed over to the government on 28 June 
1980. 

In the meantime, the population of 
Mishamo by the end of March 1980 rose to 
about 28,000. The settlement made good 
progress during the year, with the refugees 
themselves working actively in clearing, 
tilling and planting the land, and in con- 
structing their own houses and communal 
facilities. 


In addition to programmes for refugees in 
rural settlements, assistance towards the 
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local integration of individual refugees in 
the form of supplementary aid, educational 
assistance, counselling programmes and for 
the promotion of resettlement and volun- 
tary repatriation, was provided to various 
refugees, including southern African refugee 
students. 

Towards the end of the year, the Tanza- 
nian Government announced its decision 
to grant citizenship to some 35,000 refugees, 
mainly of Rwandese origin. This major 
development—the first occasion in Africa 
when such a large number of persons in 
exile have so dramatically ceased to be 
refugees was welcomed by the High Com- 
missioner, whose representatives were pres- 
ent at the naturalization ceremonies. 

UNHCR’s total allocations for Tanzania 
in 1980 amounted to US $6.5 million. 


UGANDA 


The refugee population in Uganda is 
estimated at about 112,400 comprising 78,000 
Rwandese, 34,000 Zairean and smaller groups 
of various origins. Prior to the events of 
1979, most of the refugees, whether inte- 
grated in urban areas or living in eight 
organized rural settlements, were virtually 
self-sufficient. However, the disruption 
caused by the events of 1979 affected both 
groups of refugees, many of whom were dis- 
placed. In addition, an estimated number 
of 265,000 Ugandans were displaced within 
the country. 

As a result, the assistance programme for 
refugees has focused on providing for the 
repair and reconstruction of established 
refugee settlements. In addition, assistance 
in the form of supplementary aid, counsel- 
ling services, education and local integra- 
tion measures for individual urban refugees 
has had to be substantially increased. 

UNHCR spent nearly US $2 million in 
Uganda in 1980. In addition, some US 86.5 
million were received in response of the 
High Commissioner’s appeal, launched in 
July 1979 to provide assistance to displaced 
Ugandans, returnees and refugees. This 
special programme, which continued during 
1980, will shortly be phased out. 

ZAIRE 


The total number of refugees in Zaire is 
estimated at some 400,000. Angolan refugees, 
the largest refugee group, numbered some 
215,000; there are also over 100,000 Ugandan 
refugees. Other groups include 11,000 
Burundi, 22,000 Rwandese and 1,800 
Zambians. UNHCR's efforts have focused 
largely on promoting their local integration 
and self-sufficiency, particularly through 
rural settlements. Measures to improve agri- 
cultural production, water supply and health 
care were taken. However, efforts for the 
Ugandan refugees took the form of relief 
aid, pending more durable solutions for 
their plight. 

During most of 1980, UNHCR continued 
to pursue the rehabilitation programme for 
Zairean repatriates who had returned to 
their homes following the proclamation of 
an Amnesty Law in June 1978. Assistance 
included the distribution of food, seeds, agri- 
cultural tools, blankets, kitchen utensils and 
& major medical programme. 

UNHCR's expenditures in Zaire in 1980 
were of the order of US $7.5 million. 


ZAMBIA 


There are at present some 33,500 refugees 
in Zambia consisting of some 18,000 Ango- 
lans, 5,000 Zaireans and other smaller groups 
of refugees like Namibians and South 
Africans. 


UNHCR is presently assisting the develop- 
ment of a large refugee settlement in Me- 
heba for some 9,000 Angolans, 600 Zaireans 
and 150 Namibian refugees. The settlement 
will be handed over to the Government at 
the end of 1981. UNHCR has a large educa- 
tion assistance programme for refugees in 
Zambia and is in the process of consolidat- 
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ing and improving the counseling services 
in the country in order to make them more 
responsive to the refugees’ individual needs. 
More emphasis is also being placed on assist- 
ing refugees to find employment opportuni- 
ties as well as to create self-help projects for 
individuals or small groups. 

UNHCR’s total allocations for Zambia in 
1980 amounted to US $6.94 million. 

ZIMBABWE 


Following the agreement signed in De- 
cember 1979 at the end of the Lancaster 
House Conference in London, UNHCR was 
requested by the Government of the United 
Kingdom to undertake the over-all co-ordi- 
nation of the international effort to assist 
in the repatriation of Zimbabwean refugees. 

In the first phase of the repatriation, 
aimed at the return of refugees prior to the 
elections at the end of February 1980, over 
33,000 refugees were repatriated under 
UNHCR auspices: some 18,200 from Bot- 
swana, 11,000 from Mozambique and over 
4,000 from Zambia. Additional numbers 
of refugees returned to their country on 
their own. A network of transit centers was 
established with UNHCR’s financial support 
to provide temporary accommodation and 
assistance to returnees. The repatriation re- 
sumed after the independence of Zimbabwe 
and by the middle of October 1980 a total of 
69,000 persons had been repatriated with 
UNHCR’s help. Repatriation is now termi- 
nated except for a number of individual 
Zimbabweans in various countries who, for 
reasons such as studies, wish to stay abroad 
longer. 

Events in Zimbabwe over the past years 
had serious effects on the rural areas of the 
country where the majority of the popula- 
tion lives. Health clinics and schools were 
seriously damaged, agricultural land ruined, 
livestock numbers sharply reduced, animal 
disease became widespread and crop produc- 
tion was severely disrupted by two seasons of 
drought. In addition to the returning refu- 
gees, nearly a million people are estimated 
to have been displaced internally during the 
war. 

After an interagency mission to Zimbabwe 
in April 1980 the High Commissioner issued 
an appeal to the international community 
for a US $110 million assistance programme 
over a period of 12 months. In addition, food 
needs were estimated at 113,000 metric tons. 
The programme, co-ordinated by UNHCR, in- 
cludes transporting returning refugees and 
displaced persons to their homes, and as- 
sisting them to repair, reconstruct, and re- 
equip them; agricultural assistance in the 
form of seeds, tools and fertilizers; and a 
comprehensive training programme for 
farmers. Help will also be provided to re- 
store damaged water supply systems and 
repair rural roads and bridges. The pro- 
gramme further includes the repair and 
restoration of community facilities, nota- 
bly rural health clinics and primary schools, 
the provision of necessary equipment and 
supplies and the training of staff. Special- 
ized facilities will be established for the 
handicapped, orphans and the aged.@ 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am happy 
today to join Senator Kassepaum and the 
other Senators sponsoring the resolution 
asking President Reagan to designate 
April 9 as “African Refugee Relief Day.” 

The problem of hunger in Africa is 
growing. People of Africa are suffering 
the ravages of continuing wars and dam- 
aging weather, leaving 27 African coun- 
tries confronted by desperate people 
seeking shelter and food. 

Our great Nation owes its support to 
the African people in the face of this 
suffering. 

This resolution expressed the support 
of the Senate in two ways: It encourages 
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those convening in Geneva under the 
auspices of Organization for African 
Unity and the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees on April 9 and 10 
to develop a much needed plan of action 
to cope with the immense refugee crisis 
in Africa. It also encourages American 
citizens to make a real contribution by 
foregoing a meal and contributing the 
cost of the meal to African refugee re- 
lief with the cost of the meal. 

Senator Kassesaum’s resolution is a re- 
flection of what has made this country 
great. We are a nation that cares about 
people. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be held at the desk for the 
remainder of the day for any further 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 61) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution, together 
with its preamble, reads as follows: 

S.J. Res. 61 

Whereas there are more than four million 
refugees on the continent of Africa, and more 
than half of the world’s refugees are African; 

Whereas these refugees, who are primarily 
women and children, have typically crossed 
hundreds of miles to escape the ravages of 
arropa conflict, drought, and political un- 
rest; 

Whereas world attention has focused on 
the plight of the more than one million ref- 
ugees in Somalia who have fled the war in 
Ogaden, are suffering greatly from disease 
and malnutrition, and are being housed in 
overcrowded camps in which more than 90 
per centum of the refugees are women and 
children; 

Whereas approximately twenty-seven 
African countries are confronted with refu- 
gee problems, and generally lack sufficient 
resources to provide these victims with 
necessary sustenance; and 

Whereas the Organization for African 
Unity and the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees will convene an interna- 
tional conference in Geneva on April 9 and 
10, 1981, to develop a plan of action to re- 
spong to this grave crises: Now, therefore, be 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation 
designating April 9, 1981, as “African Refugee 
Relief Day” and calling upon the people of 
the United States to observe such day by (1) 
increasing their awareness of the plight of 
African refugees; and (2) foregoing one meal 
and using the funds that otherwise would 
have been spent on such meal to make con- 
tributions to recognized private voluntary 
agencies providing care and relief for such 
refugees. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Chair. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
request to yield time to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, and 
the distinguished Senator from Washing- 
re Doris e ex impose further on 

mority leader’s ti 
1 me I wish to make 
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ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the recognition of the minority 
leader under the standing order the Sen- 
ate have a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for a period 
not to exceed 30 minutes in length in 
which Senators may speak for not more 
than 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the minority leader my time remaining 
under the standing order. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirteen 
minutes and 40 seconds 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


AFGHANISTAN: STALEMATE AND 
BRUTALITY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Soviet Union is perpetuating a 
brutal military and political stalemate 
in Afghanistan. The Soviets hope the 
world will come to accept their illegal 
occupation of another sovereign nation 
and go on to other matters. But they 
have failed to broaden the political base 
of their proxy regime led by Babrak 


‘Karmal. They have failed to build an 


effective Afghan military force respon- 
sive to their dictates. They are totally 
unable to legitimize their presence. 


Yet, they have so far succeeded in 
their primary goal: To remain there. 
Soviet tyranny is perpetuating itself in- 
definitely. Soviet brutality is widening 
its reach day by day. Determined to 
tough it out, they want the normaliza- 
tion of their destruction of the sover- 
eignty of Afghanistan. 


Despite the continuation of active 
armed resistance, the Soviet military 
presence guarantees their control of the 
key population centers, the communica- 
tion network and major roads. 


Despite a variety of diplomatic initia- 
tives by many nations over the last year, 
the Soviets remain unresponsive. This 
is so even though they have suffered 
significant damage to their international 
image. It is so even though they continue 
to bear a significant economic penalty 
imposed by the U.S. grain embargo. 

Soviet intransigence on the Afghani- 
stan question was reiterated by Soviet 
President Brezhnev before the 26th 
Soviet Party Congress in Moscow in 
March of this year. It was reinforced 
by his negative response to an innova- 
tive proposal recently made by French 
President Giscard d’Estaing. It was re- 
peated subsequently in a bellicose state- 
ment by “Soviet leading circles” in Tass 
which charged that American actions 
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are now making an Afghan political 
settlement more difficult. 


The continued Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan, and the daily commission 
of acts of brutality toward the Afghan 
people, is an international scandal. It 
must remain on the top of the interna- 
tional agenda until a political solution 
acceptable to the Afghan people is 
achieved. This solution must satisfy two 
basic standards: The removal of Soviet 
troops and self-determination for the 
Afghan people. Any proposal, any 
mechanism, any process which accom- 
plishes these goals should be vigorously 
supported by the United States. Any 
conclusion which perpetuates Soviet 
control of Afghanistan must be rejected. 

MILITARY SITUATION 

The Soviet occupation is now in its 
16th month. There was a brief period last 
June when the Soviet announced the 
withdrawal of 5,000 troops, when it 
seemed that an end to the occupation 
was possible. But these hopes were 
quickly dashed. The announcement 
turned out to be a propaganda offensive 
aimed at softening any anti-Soviet con- 
sensus among the allied summit con- 
ference in Venice. Shortly afterward, 
it became clear that the troops which 
were withdrawn were those not con- 
sidered useful in the Afghan environ- 
ment. These included antinuclear and 
antiair forces. They were replaced by 
considerably more useful forces. In fact, 
the initial Soviet force included a sub- 
stantial number of reservists, and they 
have been replaced by seasoned regular 
soldiers. They continue to maintain a 
force of over 85,000 troops in Afghani- 
stan, with some 30,000 more just over the 
Soviet border. 


Soviet forces have consistently up- 
graded their organization and equip- 
ment to deal with the stubborn Afghan 
resistance. Their increased involvement 
was necessary because they have made 
little progress in molding the Afghan 
Army into an effective instrument. De- 
fections and rebellions have reduced it 
to perhaps 25,000, a third of its size 
prior to the invasion. The Soviets have 
had to take all antitank and antiaircraft 
weapons, as well as dynamite, away from 
the Afghan Army because the ordnance 
was being diverted to the freedom 
fighters. 

Since the Soviets cannot rely on the 
Afghan Army, they are trying to control 
the countryside themselves. This has 
required the introduction of a sizable 
helicopter gunship force—240 at last 
count—and the utilization of coordinated 
helicopter-tank operations. There is also 
evidence of Soviet use of incapacitating 
and lethal chemical agents. 


The initial Soviet intention seems to 
have been to secure the key population 
centers and lines of communication 
while building the Afghan Army into a 
force capable of controlling the rural 
areas. Instead, it appears that the So- 
viets effectively control no more than 25 
percent of the nation. All Soviet convoys 
travel as military operations with air 
cover and special communications. So- 
viet forces have had to continually en- 
gage in sweep and destroy operations in 
virtually every province in the country. 
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Soviet troops have reportedly retaliated 
brutally against villages suspected of 
harboring Afghan armed resistance. As 
the inability of Soviet troops to search 
out and destroy the resistance becomes 
obvious, reports are growing of indis- 
criminate massacres of innocent villagers 
by Soviet troops, as well as looting, rape, 
and black market operations. 

In several major provincial capitals, 
the Afghan resistance operates freely, 
particularly in the central area of the 
cities. 

The strength of the resistance is not 
easily measured. Some analysts feel the 
stalemate will favor the Soviets over time. 
They see the situation facing the free- 
dom fighters becoming more desperate 
due to shortages of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and particularly food. They antic- 
ipate a collapse of the movement as the 
outward flow of refugees and constant 
Soviet operations take their toll. These 
observers say the next few months will 
be critical. Other analysts argue that 
with an assured supply of weapons, the 
guerrillas can hold out indefinitely. They 
think the resistance is becoming better 
organized. 

Despite these uncertainties, the resist- 
ance has engaged virtually the whole 
Afghan population. The people show no 
promise of ever accepting Soviet rule. 
There remains a large reserve of man- 
power and the generally spontaneous, 
uncoordinated and countrywide nature 
of the resistance is its great strength. 

Thus, it is probable that the military 
stalemate will not end without a major 
infusion of additional Soviet troops. The 
Soviets cannot deliver a knockout punch 
because of the nature of the terrain and 
the lack of a central command for the 
resistance. 

POLITICAL SITUATION 


The most glaring aspect of Soviet fail- 
ure in Afghanistan is the inability to cre- 
ate an Afghan Government with any 
popular support. The regime installed by 
the Soviets, with Babrak Karmal at its 
head, is a powerless facade. Soviet ad- 
visers operate at all levels of government. 
No decision is reached without Soviet 
approval. Karmal has been unable to put 
together a nationwide united front to 
provide legitimacy and a political base. 
He has been unable even to reconcile the 
warring factions of the Afghan Commu- 
nist party. The split between the two 
dominant factions of this party has con- 
tinued to rage. There have been credible 
reports of three major coup attempts, 
the most recent last October, by elements 
of the Khaldi faction against the Kar- 
mal-led Parcham faction. Karmal’s base 
of support has been shrinking rather 
than growing. 

The clear evidence of this failure is the 
swelling tide of refugees flowing into Iran 
and Pakistan. There are now over 1.6 
million refugees in camps in Pakistan. 
This means that more than 10 percent of 
the Afghan population has voted with its 
feet. And the flow is accelerating. A new 
monthly record was set in January 1981 
when 143,000 Afghans fled their country. 
The February exodus continued at a high 
rate of about 120,000. 

Additional proof of this failure are the 
draconian means being used to bolster 
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the size of the Afghan Army. House to 
house impressment gangs have been re- 
ported taking boys as young as 14 in 
Kabul. Soviet military offensives report- 
edly return from the countryside, their 
only visible achievement the capture of 
new recruits for the army. Last Septem- 
ber, a new draft law extended the term 
of service for soldiers and police already 
serving—a move which generated more 
restlessness in the ranks. The French 
press reported in January that Afghani- 
stan military conscripts, whose terms 
have been extended, have threatened to 
revolt and join the rebels en masse. 

To try to offset the diminishing size 
of the army, the regime has attempted 
to develop local militia units called “De- 
fense of the Revolution Battalions.” Even 
with offers of high pay to youngsters to 
join these units, they are critically 
undermanned. 

There are some indications the Soviets 
may replace Karmal with someone more 
able to produce a viable government and 
unified party. Evidence of this was con- 
tained in an unusual article in the Janu- 
ary 1981 issue of an official Soviet jour- 
nal. The article warned of impending 
“catastrophe” if the Karmal government 
did not modify its harsh attempts to 
transform Afghan society. It said the 
regime must enlist the active support 
of the various tribal and religious groups, 
particularly the nomads, which consti- 
tute a large portion of the population. 
The journal warned the regime not to 
engage in indiscriminate operations 
against these groups, which it said were 
a vital and cohesive core of the nation’s 
social fabric. 

This analysis, along with Soviet un- 
willingness to commit the substantial ad- 
ditional troops necessary to wipe out all 
resistance, indicates the Soviets intend 
to keep trying political techniques to 
consolidate their rule. This would include 
patching up the warring factions of the 
Communist party, perhaps with a new 
leader drawn from the dominant Kalqui 
group. It would include the long-term re- 
building of the army, the administration 
and the popularity of the government. 

There are, nevertheless, continuing re- 
ports of a long-haul Soviet strategy to 
“Sovietize” some of Afghanistan’s major 
institutions. Moscow is working hard to 
reform the Afghan educational and legal 
systems along the lines of the Soviet 
model. This includes retraining of ele- 
mentary school teachers in a new Soviet- 
developed curriculum. Relatively large 
numbers of Afghan students have been 
enrolled in Soviet higher educational in- 
stitutions over the last year. An agree- 
ment reached last August, for instance, 
called for the enrollment of 1,500 stu- 
dents in such institutions over the next 
few months. The brightest students are 
not permitted to accept scholarships to 
Western universities, but are reportedly 
forced to go to the Soviet Union instead. 
Other reports repeat this theme for legal 
institutions. It is said that the entire Af- 
ghan legal system, which was Western 
oriented, has been revamped. All appeal 
courts have been abolished. Judges are 
being appointed for their political views, 
not legal training. In February, Kabul 
radio said two large delegations of at- 
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torneys and judges traveled to the Soviet 
Union to deepen their knowledge of So- 
viet legal techniques. 

The Sovietization of Afghanistan con- 
tinues in the economic sphere. Economic 
ties between the two countries have been 
strengthened in trade, aid, and project 
development. The Soviet Union is now 
supplying 80 percent of Afghanistan’s 
foreign aid. In 1980, Soviet-Afghanistan 
trade amounted to some $670 million. In 
1981, the total is expected to more than 
double to around $2 billion. The Soviets 
are building permanent facilities to serv- 
ice their troops in Afghanistan, and are 
busy creating better transportation ac- 
cess from the Soviet Union. They have 
built three bridges across a strategic 
river and are planning a railroad as well. 

COST OF THE SOVIET ADVENTURE 


The most serious damage resulting 
from the Soviet adventure in Afghani- 
stan has been to their international 
image. If the world community permits 
the issue to be forgotten, the other eco- 
nomic and human costs seem affordable. 
Although the outlays of their defense 
operation are hard to measure, no more 
than 1 percent of the annual defense 
budget is reportedly involved. The esti- 
mated extent of their losses, dead and 
wounded, varies from 5,000 to 10,000 
troops. And from what we know of the 
Soviet system, there is a complete lack 
of public pressure from any part of so- 
ciety to pull out their troops. This leaves 
only international economic and political 
pressure to force a change in the situa- 
tion. The chief economic pain has re- 
sulted from the U.S. grain embargo. For 
this reason, as I have stated many times, 
the embargo must not be lifted. Indeed, 
we should consider expanding it where 
alternative sources of supply are not 
readily available to the Soviets. We have 
also tightened controls on the export of 
advanced technology and we have cur- 
tailed Soviet fishing rights and com- 
mercial airline service. A measure of eco- 
nomic pain must eliminate any Soviet 
illusion that the passage of time will nor- 
malize their occupation of Afghanistan. 
Aggression cannot be regarded as normal. 

There are, Mr. President, many coun- 
tries which agree with us that the in- 
vasion and occupation of Afghanistan 
must remain at the top of the interna- 
tional agenda. There are many countries 
which agree with us that the Soviets 
must continue to bear an economic bur- 
den for their continuing violation of 
Afgan sovereignty. 

All major international bodies have 
condemned the Soviet action and called 
for Soviet troop removal. In the United 
Nations, resolutions along these lines 
passed overwhelmingly in January 1980, 
by a vote of 104 to 18, and in November 
1980 by a vote of 111 to 22. Afghanistan 
will be on the U.N.’s agenda at its next 
session this fall. 

The Islamic Conference of Foreign 
Ministers condemned the occupation in 
January and again in May 1980. The 
conference has expelled the Karmal 
regime. The same decision was reached 
by the Foreign Ministers of the European 
Common Market. the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, and the Inter- 
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parliamentary Union. The countries of 
Southwest Asia and the Middle East, in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Pakistan, 
Iran, and the Persian Gulf States, have 
been particularly strong in the condem- 
nation of the Soviet invasion. 

Recently, there have been other prom- 
ising diplomatic moves geared toward 
initiating a political settlement of the 
Soviet occupation. On February 11, U.N. 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim ap- 
pointed a special representative to at- 
tempt to get negotiations started. Also in 
February, the 95-nation Non-Alined For- 
eign Ministers Conference met in New 
Delhi and called for a political settle- 
ment of the Afghanistan crisis on the 
basis of, first, the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and, second, respect for the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and nonalined 
status of Afghanistan. 

And perhaps the most interesting pro- 
posal was made by French President 
Giscard d’Estaing. He has called for an 
international conference on Afghanistan. 
The French idea is a simple one: Con- 
vene a conference in which the United 
States, Soviet Union, Egypt, Pakistan, 
China, and Iran all pledge not to inter- 
vene in Afghanistan's internal affairs. 
The Soviets, having been thus assured 
that external interference in Afghani- 
stan’s affairs was prohibited, would pull 
out and go home. 

What has been the Soviet response to 
all these initiatives? They have rejected 
any serious peace process. The Soviet 
position has been to attempt to legitimize 
the status of their puppet government 
in Afghanistan by attempting to achieve 
bilateral negotiations between it and 
Pakistan and Iran. The ostensible reason 
for these negotiations is to discuss the 
alleged interference in Afghan affairs 
by outside nations, the key pretext for 
the Soviet occupation. Its real purpose 
is simply to give international currency 
to the Karmal government. 

The Soviet line was clearly explained 
by Soviet President Brezhnev in his 
speech to the 26th Communist Party 
Congress. He explicitly rejected any dis- 
cussion of the situation in Afghanistan 
as an internal matter. He was ready to 
negotiate an accord with the West to de- 
militarize the Persian Gulf region. While 
his idea of an accord would remove any 
effective Western military presence, he 
would exempt the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan from the conference table. 
He said, and I quote: 

Concerning our proposals on the Persian 
Gulf, sometimes it is said that they cannot 
be separated from the question of the pres- 
ence of a Soviet military contingent in Af- 
ghanistan. What can be said about this?: 
We do not object to the questions connected 
with Afghanistan being discussed in con- 
junction with the questions of security in the 
Persian Gulf. Naturally here only the inter- 
national aspects of the Afghan problem can 
be discussed, not internal Afghan affairs. 


On February 17, the French received 
the Soviet response by letter. Although 
the French have not yet made the text 
public, President d’Estaing said on Feb- 
ruary 10 that although it did not consti- 
tute a formal rejection, it reaffirmed the 
traditional Soviet position. To clarify 
matters, Karmal gave a press conference 
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in Moscow on February 22—he killed the 
French proposal with kindness: Essen- 
tially, he said, the French President 
means well but Afghanistan’s internal 
situation is simply not an international 
matter. Specifically, he rejected “any in- 
ternational coloring to the nonexistent 
Afghan problem.” 

Mr. President, on March 19, Tass, the 
official Soviet press agency, attacked 
President Reagan’s support for the 
Afghan resistance. The statement 
blamed the United States for actions 
which “complicate still more the situa- 
tion in Southwest Asia.” It said these 
so-called actions would “lead to new dif- 
ficulties on the road to political settle- 
ment in connection with Afghanistan.” 

And that is Soviet policy today. It is 
the perpetuation of aggression and bru- 
tality. The Soviets seem to act as if there 
are only two other, unsatisfactory, op- 
tions available to them. First, they might 
try to pacify the countryside, eliminate 
the resistance, and compel the people to 
accept their rule. This would require per- 
haps a doubling of their current force, 
upward of 200,000 troops. The second 
possibility, Soviet troop withdrawal, 
would be instant suicide for the present 
Karmal regime. Prior to any withdrawal, 
the Soviets want to build the military and 
political structures which would consti- 
tute a survivable regime responsive to 
their direction. But they have not made 
any progress in creating these structures. 
And so they remain, maintaining a modi- 
cum of countrywide presence, strategic 
control of the cities and infrastructure. 
They will wait the world out, hoping we 
will acquiesce over time. But there is a 
third possibility—Soviet acceptance of a 
peace process which will result in an 
Afghan political conclusion. 

U.S. POLICY 


There must be a political solution in 
Afghanistan. The United States should 
continue to call the world’s attention to 
Soviet aggression there. We should con- 
tinue to support the diplomatic efforts of 
the French, the Islamic nations, the 
U.N. and any other legitimate group. 
These initiatives should be directed at 
ending the occupation and achieving 
true self-determination for the Afghans. 

We should support any effort which 
holds the promise of bringing these re- 
sults, and we should keep the economic 
pressure on and consider upping the 
ante. We should continue to provide ade- 
quate assistance through the U.N. to 
ease refugee pressures on Pakistan, and 
do whatever is necessary to assist the 
Pakistanis in their active role among the 
Islamic nations and in the U.N. Finally, 
we should avoid giving the Soviets any 
reason for justifying their presence. It 
does not appear that the demise of the 
resistance is at hand. Virtually the whole 
Afghan population rejects the Soviet 
presence, rejects its puppet regime, re- 
jects its attempts to rebuild the army 
along Soviet lines. U.S. provision of 
military aid to the resistance would be of 
minimal effect and would allow the So- 
viets to broadcast U.S. interference. They 
would be quick to legitimize their pres- 
ence as a counterweight to this external 
interference. 
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Further, provision of U.S. military aid 
would frame the situation into a United 
States-Soviet superpower confrontation. 
Many other nations are involved. The 
damage to Soviet prestige in the Islamic 
world, for instance, is not the result 
of U.S. policy or action. It is a natural 
reaction to Soviet invasion and continued 
violation of a nonalined nation’s sov- 
ereignty. Those nations do not want to 
be pushed into taking sides in a super- 
power conflict. 

Let us not help the Soviets out of 
their dilemma. Let us keep making their 
present policy painful for them. Let us 
encourage a political solution which re- 
turns Afghan sovereignty back to Af- 
ghanistan; which permits the reinstate- 
ment of a truly independent and non- 
alined nation state; which ends Soviet 
tyranny in South Asia; and which, ulti- 
mately, would allow United States-So- 
viet relations to go forward in a more 
constructive fashion. 


SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD’S AP- 
PEARANCE ON “FACE THE NA- 
TION” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I appeared on “Face the Nation” on the 
CBS Television Network last Sunday. I 
ask unanimous consent that the tran- 
script of that program—in which George 
Herman of CBS News was the moderator, 
and John Mashek, of U.S. News & World 
Report, and Phil Jones of CBS News 
constituted the panel—be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Fact THE NATION 


(Sunday, April 5, 1981, CBS Television Net- 
work, 11:30 a.m.—12 Noon, es.t. and the 
CBS Radio Network, 12:30 pm—l p.m. 
es. t.) 

Guest. Senator Rosert C. Brno (D., W. 

Va.), Senate Minority Leader. 
CORRESPONDENTS. George Herman, CBS 

News, Moderator; John Mashek, U.S. News & 

World Report, Phil Jones, CBS News. 
Propucer. Joan Barone. 

ASSOCIATE PRODUCER. Jim McGlinchy. 


ORIGINATION: WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Herman. Senator Byrd, you have 
watched the country facing one emergency 
in the past week, the attempted assassina- 
tion try at President Reagan. Now we may be 
facing another kind of emergency, foreign 
emergency in Poland. Do the week's events 
give you confidence that we'll be able to 
handle this overseas emergency in good style? 

Senator Brno. Yes, I'd have to answer in 
the affirmative. I've had some problems with 
respect, for example, to the visits by Mr. Haig 
and Mr. Weinberger out of the country at 
this particular critical moment, especially 
in view of the fact that the Administration 
itself has raised the level of concern and has 
spoken quite often about the, quote, grave 
consequences, close quote, of an invasion, 
and we have heard from many sources that 
an invasion may be imminent. And for these 
two top persons, and especially the Secretary 
of State—and I don't know who made the 
decisions—for these two to leave at this par- 
ticular time when the President is conva- 
lescing, I think it certainly leaves the per- 
ception that we may not be quite so 
concerned as we have indicated, and that 
we're going about business as usual in the 
same old way. 
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It seems to me that this may be the wrong 
perception, but other than that, I should 
think that the way the Administration han- 
dled the crisis surrounding the President's 
assassination was about as good as could be 
done. I would have no—I could not fault 
the Administration in any way. I think it 
gave the appearance that it was in control. 
I think the Vice President acted as a mature, 
poised individual, and the President came 
through as his friendly self. I think he acted 
with courage and it, I think, gave a very 
good impression of the Government’s han- 
dling of that situation and that crisis. 

ANNOUNCER. From CBS News Washington, 
a spontaneous and unrehearsed news inter- 
view on Face the Nation, with Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Robert Byrd, Democrat of West 
Virginia. Senator Byrd will be questioned by 
CBS News Congressional Correspondent Phil 
Jones, by John Mashek, a Correspondent for 
U.S. News and World Report, and by the 
Moderator, CBS News Correspondent George 
Herman. 

Face the Nation is produced by CBS News, 
which is solely responsible for the selection 
of today’s guest and panel. 

Our previously announced guests, Repre- 
sentative James R. Jones, Democrat of 
Oklahoma, Chairman of the House Budget 
Committee, and Edwin Meese III, Counsellor 
to the President, will appear at later dates. 

Mr. Herman. Senator Byrd, in your first 
answer you said that the departure of Sec- 
retaries Weinberger and Haig overseas leaves 
the perception that we may not be as con- 
cerned as we have indicated about the events 
in Poland. Do you think that this is some- 
thing which could lead, as Senator Percy 
said last week, to misperceptions on the part 
of the Soviet Union, dangerous misconcep- 
tions? 

Senator Byrp. I don’t—there’s no way to 
know, but I just think that the overall per- 
ception with friend and foe alike is that we're 
not as organized, we're not as sure of what 
we should be doing at a time like this—we 
have spoken about the grave consequences 
of an invasion by the Soviets into Poland, 
and yet at a time when that invasion may be 
imminent, these two top department heads 
go about business as usual. I just feel that 
the trips could have been delayed. I think 
the countries in the Middle East would have 
understood, especially with respect to Mr. 
Haig, and that the President, who is conva- 
lescing at the moment, would have been bet- 
ter served if he had had these two men, who 
represent the top team, here all the time 
during these critical moments. 

I hope that there will be no invasion, but 
I think the perception might very well be 
that we're really not as concerned as we say, 
that we talk one way and act another, and 
that we're going about as usual when we 
should be demonstrating our concern by 
keeping the team here and being prepared 
with those top men here to aid and advise 
and counsel the President in the event that 
that invasion should occur. 

Mr. MASHEK. Well, Senator, you questioned 
Secretary Haig's appointment in the first 
place, then you voted against his confirma- 
tion in the Senate. He’s been embroiled in 
controversies since the Administration took 
over. Do you think thet his effectiveness has 
been irrevocably impaired? 

Senator Byrd. I don’t think his effective- 
ness has been irrevocably impaired. I think 
it has been impaired, but I think that lost 
ground can be regained, but I think it’s go- 
ing to require a looking forward, rather than 
looking backward. I think that the Secretary 
of State is going to have to concentrate on 
his role, his responsibilities of being the top- 
most formulator of foreign policy, and I 
think that personal interests are going to 
have to be subjugated on the part of every- 
body who is involved here—and in the na- 
tiona! interest. The national interest is not 
served if persona: interests interfere. 
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I believe that there have been too many 
voices speaking for the Administration in 
the area of foreign policy, and during the 
campaign we heard a good bit of criticism 
of the Carter Administration, and some of it 
quite rightly, to the effect that there were 
voices in the White House, there were voices 
in the State Department, and nobody spoke 
with a single voice. 

Mr. Haig himself indicated that what we 
needed in our foreign policy was continuity, 
balance and consistency, and we haven't seen 
that consistency and we need to see it, and 
I think that our friends, our foes, the Ameri- 
can people alike would be better served if we 
were to show that consistency, if the Presi- 
dent were to be the foremost spokesman, if 
Mr. Haig were to be the foremost formulator 
of foreign policy, and if some of the other 
voices lowered themselves. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, going back to whether 
or not Secretaries Haig and Weinberger 
should be out of the country at this particu- 
lar time, you have access to intelligence re- 
ports of this country—as one of the Senate 
leaders, you are supposedly kept informed— 
do you think the situation is so serious that 
these two men should be here in Washington 
today? 

Senator Brno. We have been given every 
reason to believe that an invasion may be 
imminent. We've seen the Soviets moving 
into their airports in Poland. We've seen 
them in the war games. We've seen the war 
exercises extended. There is every indication 
that they may be getting themselves into 
place to conduct an invasion, and with all of 
these signals, with all of the statements on 
the part of the Administration concerning 
the, quote, grave consequences, close quote, 
that would result from an invasion, it seems 
to me that in these hours when invasion was, 
early on, at least—last Friday, perhaps—ex- 
pected to take place, that the President 
should have his top team here. 

Mr. MasHxk. Well, in the event there is an 
invasion, or if there is Just creeping occupa- 
tion, which could happen, Senator, what 
really are the viable options left open to the 
United States? 

Senator ByrD. I suppose we don't have too 
many; certainly from the military stand- 
point, I don't think of any, and I think the 
Administration has ruled out any military 
options. The options seem to present them- 
selves in the diplomatic channels and in the 
economic area. 

Mr. HERMAN. Let me ask you, acting for the 
moment as a sort of an Administration 
spokesman, this crisis that you're so worried 
about has been threatening us now for a 
month—threatening Poland, I should say, 
but by implication threatening the whole free 
world. Surely the contingency plans are all 
worked out; they've foreseen most of the pos- 
sible emergencies; why does it need continu- 
ing presence of the two Secretaries after this 
long period of planning? 

Senator Brno. Well, we've seen the evolu- 
tion, as you say, occurring over a period of 
some time, but we've seen a buildup; we've 
seen an intensification, and—— 

Mr. Herman. But we've feared the invasion 
for a month now. 


Senator Byrrp. And if the invasion would 
produce such grave consequences, as we're 
told it would, then it seems to me that the 
President's top team should be here at a time 
when he is convalescing. Now, perhaps they 
can return quite quickly, but it seems to me 
that the perceptions that this kind of activity 
leaves with our friends, and with foe alike, is 
that what does the United States mean by all 
this? They talk of grave consequences, they 
talk of their concern, and now they're off to 
business as usual on trips that could be de- 
layed, and I just think that the perceptions 
are not good. 

Mr. Jones. But then how do you respond 
to Secretary Weinberger, who says that he’s 
going to be right there close to many of the 
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defense people for our NATO allies, and that 
that’s reassuring in itself? He doesn’t have 
to send cables off and make phone calls; he 
can talk to them face-to-face. 

Senator Byrrp. I think still the perceptions 
are there, and especially with respect to the 
Secretary of State, in view of the fact that 
military options have apparently been ruled 
out, and quite properly so, I would say. 

Mr. Jones. So then your criticism is really 
more with the Secretary of State for his 
trip? 

Senator BYRD. Not of him personally. I 
don’t know who made the 

Mr. Jongs, Of the trip, his trip? 

Senator Byrrp. I don't know who made the 
decision that they go. 

Mr. Jones. But that’s where you're aiming 
your criticism, at that trip of the Secretary 
of State? 

Senator BYRD. I think it was bad judg- 
ment to make that decision that those two 
men go at this time. 

Mr. HERMAN. Well, since we're laying so 
much emphasis, not so much on actual plan- 
ning as on perception, what do you think 
the perception of our European allies is? 
What is your own perception of the perform- 
ance of Secretary Haig during the crisis last 
week? 

Senator Byrp. Well, perhaps not an A plus 
performance, but on the other hand, there 
are those who feel that he was at his post 
of duty. He misunderstood the Constitu- 
tional requirements concerning succession, 
but I know that he called me in my office 
and gave me a briefing on how the President 
was coming along, and so I think he ful- 
filled certain responsibilities well. How he 
may have appeared before the cameras might 
not have left the best impression, but still 
it’s not fatal to his role as Secretary of 
State, and I think that we ought to look 
ahead. After all, his first responsibility is 
to help in the formulation of foreign policy, 
and perhaps he can do that, and he can per- 
haps do it—— 

Mr. HERMAN. Is he a good Secretary of 
State? 

Senator Brno (continuing). Perhaps do it 
well. He has a lot of experience. He is ad- 
mired and respected by our European allies, 
and he has some considerable talents that 
he can bring to bear, and I would just hope 
that he would bring them to bear, concen- 
trate on the job, and that the rest of us 
then would try to assist him in that regard, 
because if he succeeds, then our country suc- 
ceeds. 

Mr. Jones. You indicated at the time of 
his confirmation vote that—I think to use 
your words, that Mr. Haig lacks fundamen- 
tal understanding of and sensitivity towards 
the balance of powers between Congress and 
the Executive Branch of Government. Have 
you changed your assessment any from that 
comment? 


Senator BYRD. No, I have not, but that’s be- 
side the point now. He has been confirmed. I 
didn’t attempt to influence any other Sena- 
tors on how they voted on the confirmation. 
I simply made up my own judgment. I don’t 
believe that the confirmation process is a pro 
forma one. I think we have a very serious re- 
sponsibility as Senators to develop those 
confirmations through hearings and make 
judgment, because, after all, we are the 
elected representatives of the people, and 
that's the only place that the people have a 
voice in connection with nominations and 
appointments. 

And so that is behind us. I think, as I 
said then, that our foreign policy has to be 
bipartisan. I intend for it to be bipartisan as 
far as I'm concerned. I will encourage that, 
and I wished, and still wish, the Secretary of 
State well, because he has been confirmed, 
he has a job to do, and that’s behind us. 
Now I think that we have got to work to- 
gether to formulate a bipartisan foreign pol- 
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icy and to implement it—implement the kind 
of policy that will best serve the nation. 

Mr. MasHEK. Well, Senator, in dealing with 
the Soviets, should we continue the ban on 
the export of grain sales, or perhaps our re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union ought to 
be looked at in a whole new attitude. What’s 
your feeling about that? 

Senator Brrp. I think we should continue 
the grain embargo. It is hurting the Soviets. 
Mr. Brezhnev himself has spoken about the 
failures of the agricultural economy. The 
Soviets have drawn down their grain re- 
serves. They've drawn down their foreign 
currency reserves. They're hurting. And if it’s 
hurting, I think we ought to keep on hurting 
them. After all, the invasion of Afghanistan 
has not been lifted, and the sales of grain 
that would otherwise have gone to the So- 
viets have not been lost. They've gone to 
other countries, Mexico, Japan, Taiwan, the 
People’s Republic of China, and so on. And 
so I think that not only should we maintain 
that embargo, but I think that we should 
continue to keep the screws tight, because 
the Soviets respond only to power, and I 
think that we ought to continue to look 
across the board, and if the invasion of 
Poland occurs, I think it will require an even 
greater assessment. 

Mr. Jones. On that very subject, should 
we sell arms to China if the Soviets invade 
Poland, as some Administration officials are 
now talking about? 

Senator Byrrp. I think it's something that 
we ought to consider, but I think that we 
ought to do what's in the best interest of 
the United States in the short run and in 
the long run. If two weeks ago, if a month 
ago, if six weeks ago it would have been 
in the best interests of the United States to 
provide arms to China, that’s perhaps what 
we ought to do, but I don't think that ours 
ought to be a policy of simple reaction here: 
well, if the Soviets go into Poland, we will 
sell arms to China. What does that have to 
do with the invasion of Poland? 

I think we best be very careful that we 
don't leave the impression with the People’s 
Republic of China that we're simply out to 
use the Chinese. 

Mr. Jones. Would such a sale do that? 

Senator Brrp. Well, it could leave that im- 
pression. Perhaps it’s in the best interests 
of the United States. I have said early on 
that we perhaps ought to consider some mil- 
itary sales of conventional weapons to the 
Chinese, but I said this a long time ago. I 
don’t think that we should implement this 
policy now, suddenly, just on the basis of an 
invasion of Poland. If it’s in the best interest 
of the United States that we do it entirely 
aside from that, then we ought to proceed 
with it. I think we have to be careful that the 
Chinese don't get the impression that they're 
just being used. 

I think that up to now they have felt that 
we have mutual interests and that we should 
have mutual concerns regarding the Soviet 
Union and its intentions, its expansionist 
policies; but we don't want them to get the 
idea that we're going to use them as a so- 
called China card. 

Mr. Jones. Well, just let me clean this up 
and then we can move on. You think at this 
point, then, that we should do what, maybe 
look into the possibility but not move for- 
ward now? 

Senator Brrp. I wouldn't rule out a con- 
tinued assessment of such a policy. This 
would constitute a major policy determina- 
tion on the part of the Administration, and, 
as such, I think it ought to be developed 
through consultations with the Congress, be- 
cause the Congress certainly should have a 
large voice in the implementation of that 
policy if it were to be decided upon. 

Mr. MASHEK. Senator, I’d like to turn to 
a subject that’s of paramount interest to the 
people in your state. Given the grave eco- 
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nomic conditions in the country today, how 
long can we really endure a coal strike? 

Senator Brno. We can't really endure it 
very long. It will impact upon the economy 
of the state and of the nation. I would hope 
that the leaders on both sides would get to- 
gether as soon as possible again and renew 
their negotiations. Coal has a very impor- 
tant contribution to make to the national 
economy and to the national energy picture. 

Mr. MasHEK. And if they don’t get to- 
gether, when should the Administration then 
move in with Taft-Hartley? 

Senator Byrp. Well, I hope they get to- 
gether. 

Mr. Herman. Do you think it is the inten- 
tion of the Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation to use this deadlock to break the 
industry-wide bargaining and start going in 
coal mine by coal mine trying to break the 
solid front? 

Senator Brno. I don't think so. I don't see 
any indications of that. 

Mr. Herman. Why do we have the strike 
when everybody is suffering? I mean, who is 
going to gain from it, or was it poor negotia- 
tions, or what's the problem? 

Senator BYRD. Why do we have a strike? 

Mr. HERMAN. Yes. 

Senator BYRD. The miners voted against 
the contract. 

Mr. HERMAN. Well, I understand, bu. 

Senator Byrd. That's the simple answer. As 
to what their motivations were, as to their 
reasons, I'm not privy to that. 

Mr. Herman. You did not have any role? 
You were not consulted, despite your in- 
terest in 

Senator Brno. I've had no role, I have no 
role, and I should have no role. I have no 
business getting into those things. 

Mr. MASHEK. Senator, the Administration's 
relatively easy victory in the Senate last 
week on the budget has led many people to 
believe that the Democratic Minority is in 
disarray and that they're, very frankly, just 
about ready to rubber-stamp the President's 
program. What’s your reaction to that? 

Senator Byrd. I can understand that per- 
ception as one looks down from the galleries. 

Mr. Jones. How about looking at the votes? 

Senator Byrd. But the Minority was not in 
disarray. The Minority held strategy cau- 
cuses. It decided what amendments should 
be offered, how much the amounts would be 
in each amendment, the order of offering the 
amendments, who would offer the amend- 
ment, and it held together very well. 

Mr. MasHex. But, Senator, the final. 

Senator Byrd. Out of 47 votes, we were able 
to deliver 44 on the Veterans’ Health Service 
Amendment, 44 on the second Veterans’ 
Health Service Amendment, and right on 
down. We decided to endorse about 10 or 12 
amendments. There were about 28 amend- 
ments offered by Democrats. Obviously, any 
Senator has the right to offer any amend- 
ment he wishes, but on those amendments 
that we endorsed, we had good support. 

Mr. HERMAN. But wasn't that a fall-back 
position? Wasn't your original intention to 
form a unified counter budget that all the 
Democrats could support as a package? 

Senator Byrn. No. No, that was never our 
intention. We intended to 

Mr. Herman. Should it have been? 

Senator Brrp. No. We intended from the 
start to support the overall spending levels 
that the President recommended—the di- 
mensions and scope of the budget cuts—but 
within those dimensions, we determined that 
there were selective areas involving people 
who would otherwise fall through the Presi- 
dent's safety net, and we attempted through 
our amendments to save them from falling 
through—the veterans, children with respect 
to school lunches, the old folks with respect 
to the minimum social security payment, the 
middle income people with respect to their 
children who need to go to college and who 
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won't be able to get loans, and those were 
the groups that were defeated. The arith- 
metic was there. The Republicans have 53 
Senators. If they can hold them all, as they 
were able to do, then the arithmetic counts. 

Mr. HerMan. Well, you couldn't even hold 
the Democrats when there was a Republican 
Minority. 

Senator Brrp. But it wasn’t the Democrats 
who were defeated. It was the old folks, it 
was the veterans, it was the school children, 
it was the college kids, and it was the nation, 
because there is no energy program, other 
than the program of price, that the Adminis- 
tration has enunciated. 

Mr. Herman. But, Senator, when Republi- 
can Senator Chafee proposed an amendment 
to restore some of the cuts, not even the 
Democrats could be united behind him to 
support him, starting with a Republican 
amendment. 

Senator Brrp. Some of those items that 
were in his amendment had been endorsed 
by the Democrats, that's true, but it was the 
mix of items in his amendment, I think, 
that kept us from getting more Democrats 
on that particular amendment. 

Mr. Jones, Senator, earlier in this broad- 
cast, when asked about the week's events and 
the assassination attempt, you said that the 
President had, quote, acted in his friendly 
self. I'd like to have your assessment of, 
from a political point of view, how this is 
all going to impact on the President's ability 
to get his economic package through Con- 
gress? 

Senator Brrp. The President is a very like- 
able, personable man. He communicates well. 
He has a personality that is magnetic. We 
are all sympathetic with respect to what has 
happened. But with respect to the programs, 
they're entirely aside from our sympathies 
toward the individual himself. 

Mr. Jones. So it’s not going to help him? 

Senator Byrd. I don't think that this sym- 
pathy will translate into votes. We must be 
objective when it comes to determining the 
issues. 

Mr. Herman. On the other hand, do you 
agree ‘with Senator Laxalt, who said the 
President's absence from the scene must be 
short because we need his supersalesmanship 
to put the program across? 

Senator Brno. I don't think that what has 
happened will translate into votes. Our re- 
sponsibility, when it comes to voting on the 
issues, is to weigh the issue and determine 
what is good, what is bad for the country, 
and in doing that, we will act absolutely in- 
dependently of our high regard, our respect 
and our sympathies for the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. HERMAN. Thank you very much, Sena- 
tor Byrd, for being our guest today on Face 
the Nation. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on Face the Nation, the 
Senate Minority Leader, Robert Byrd, Demo- 
crat of West Virginia, was interviewed by 
CBS News Congressional Correspondent Phil 
Jones, by John Mashek, a Correspondent for 
U.S. News and World Report, and by the 
Moderator, CBS News Correspondent George 
Herman. 

Face the Nation has been sponsored by 
I.B.M. 

Next week, another prominent figure in 
the news will Face the Nation. 

This broadcast was produced by CBS News. 

Face the Nation originated from Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes and forty-six seconds. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 minute back to the distinguished 
majority leader and I will yield the re- 
mainder of my time to Mr. PRYOR. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank the 
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Senator. I thank him for honoring my re- 
quest to recover a minute, which I now 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 


EL SALVADOR 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
recently we observed the first anniversary 
of the martyrdom of Archbishop Romero 
of El Salvador, who was murdered while 
saying mass at a hospital chapel in the 
capital city of San Salvador. Even those 
who had become numbed by the regular- 
ity with which Salvadorans suffer from 
torture, murder, and other violence were 
horrified by the particular brutality of 
so outrageous an act. Archbishop Romero 
was widely known for his courageous 
work among the poor and his concern 
for the future of his country. Like 
Thomas Becket many centuries earlier, 
he was cut down with an almost gratu- 
itous contempt for decency while in the 
conduct of his holy office solely because 
his convictions and his character were 
found meddlesome by a few men. 

It was thus not surprising that the an- 
niversary of his death should occasion, 
as it did, an outpouring of concern by 
many Americans over our policy in El 
Salvador. In death as in life, the Arch- 
bishop was a focal point for those who 
feel deeply about the need for reform in 
El Salvador and elsewhere. 

All of us in this Chamber and else- 
where in the Government are aware of 
how vitally most Americans are con- 
cerned about events in El Salvador. We 
are in the midst of a major national de- 
bate touching upon many questions, 
ranging from the proper role of the 
United States in world affairs to the 
prospects for peace in El Salvador. The 


demonstrations last week are one aspect 
of this debate, as are the numerous letters 
sige we receive daily from our constitu- 
ents. 


I am deeply concerned, however, that 
far too much of the current debate is 
characterized on each side by incom- 
plete information, selective attention to 
detail, and outright misrepresentation. 
Too often in our discussions of foreign 
policy, we fall into the trap of scoring 
debating points rather than seeking a 
consensus based upon a full and mature 
understanding of the issues. This tend- 
ency is compounded when we deal with 
areas of the world, such as Central 
America, with which far too many of us 
are sadly unfamiliar. 

Given the events of the past two dec- 
ades, it is no longer a civics-book plati- 
tude that the American public deter- 
mine our foreign policy. It is the public, 
and not we in government, who ulti- 
mately set the pace and direction of our 
foreign policy, and it is therefore im- 
perative that all of us, in government 
and out, be as fully informed as pos- 
sible. When national debates over cru- 
cial policy questions are based on in- 
formation which is as accurate and com- 
plete as possible, our policy and our peo- 
ple both benefit. When such debates are 
couched in polarized views of incomplete 
information, however, or fed by the op- 
portunistic escalation of opinion into 
rhetoric, our policy suffers. Indeed, 
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much of the erraticism in the conduct 
of our foreign policy for which we have 
justly been criticized can be ascribed to 
our tendency to seek black-and-white 
analyses of highly complex issues. 

There are many grounds for debate 
over our current policy in El Salvador 
Mr. President. There are seldom any 
clear choices in foreign policy, and the 
consequences of error are always sig- 
nificant. Therefore, people are always 
rightly concerned about the particular 
choices which we make in situations 
which appear ambigous. 

Informed, well-motivated and reason- 
able people can question, and are now 
questioning, such things as the wisdom 
of additional military assistance to the 
Government in El Salvador. Many peo- 
ple are legitimately concerned about 
some of the rhetoric with which we have 
announced and promoted our latest pol- 
icy initiatives. Many persons can recog- 
nize the inherent dilemma posed by 
dealing with any government in a coun- 
try as deeply troubled as El Salvador. 
These are valid questions, Mr. President, 
and opinions can reasonably be expected 
to differ on such complex issues. Fortu- 
nately, such questions have set the tenor 
for much of the debate thus far. 

But these questions and these con- 
cerns are a far cry from some of the 
statements being made by so-called ex- 
perts on El Salvador who are more inter- 
ested in fostering hysteria and abrogat- 
ing any U.S. foreign policy role than in 
addressing significant and valid ques- 
tions. I am particularly disturbed by the 
systematic mythmaking which passes 
for analysis and which often leads to a 
wanton disregard for the truth. I am 
distressed that many of those who ac- 
cuse the United States of seeking overly 
simplistic policies are themselves prone 
to fall back on equally simplistic as- 
sumptions, to offer equally simplistic 
solutions, and to paint with their brush 
all those who would offer a more judi- 
cious and informed critique of the 
situation. 

If we as a nation are going to debate 
this issue, I believe that we should ad- 
dress our attention to the issues which 
bear upon the reality of the situation, 
rather than falling back on myths which 
are not accepted even by the most tell- 
ing critics of our policy. In other words, 
let us confine the debate to sensible is- 
sues, rather than seeking to escalate the 
debate into polarized views which have 
no purpose other than to attract an 
audience. 

I wish, therefore, Mr. President, to ad- 
dress several of the myths which are now 
current among some of the critics of 
U.S. policy. If we can dismiss these 
myths once and for all, it should be pos- 
sible to proceed with legitimate and pro- 
ductive discussion. Let me take these 
myths one by one. 

THE MYTH OF PRESIDENT DUARTE AS A DICTATOR 

It is commonly claimed by many crit- 
ics that President Jose Napoleon Duarte 
is at best a stooge fronting for extrem- 
ists, and at worst a brutal man who does 
not merit our support. Not long ago, for 
instance, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
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quoted a member of the Committee for 
Solidarity, a Minnesota group which 
protests current U.S. policy, as follows: 

The talk of Cuban and Soviet support (for 
rebels) is a smokescreen intended to ob- 
scure the real situation. That situation is 
accurately described as a popular struggle 
for liberation by the El Salvadoran people 
against a most brutal military dictatorship. 


Mr. President, I am frankly astounded 
that this myth enjoys any currency, for 
even the most prominent critics of our 
policy in El Salvador have attested to 
President Duarte's character. It is 
widely known that President Duarte 
was himself arrested and tortured by the 
security forces of El Salvador in 1972, 
following his successful campaign for 
the presidency in an open election. If 
any person has reason to detest right- 
wing repression in El Salvador, it is Jose 
Napoleon Duarte. As Senator EAGLETON 
noted on the floor of the Senate on 
March 17, 1981, Senor Duarte is one of 
the few leaders in El Salvador with a 
legitimate claim to broad support among 
the people. 

Many of those who have known Presi- 
dent Duarte, or lived under his regime, 
are quick to praise the man even if they 
do not agree with U.S. policies. For in- 
stance, former agrarian leader Leonel 
Gomez, who is currently hiding in exile 
in the United States in fear of rightist 
terror, states in the Boston Globe that 
President Duarte is honest and seeks the 
best for his country. Equally, former 
Ambassador Robert White, whose abrupt 
dismissal by the Reagan administration 
I criticized, has repeatedly stated that 
President Duarte is engaged in 
struggling with the extreme right as well 
as the extreme left. 

Perhaps the best indications of Presi- 
dent Duarte's efforts to bring reform 
and peace to his country are to be found 
in his own words and deeds. He has un- 
dertaken the most impressive land re- 
form in recent history; he has insti- 
tuted banking reforms in order to lend 
substance to his land reforms; he has 
seen to the appointment of an election 
board; and he has repeatedly condemned 
the terror and violence practiced by 
rightist elements in Salvadoran society. 

In a December 1980 interview with the 
German magazine Der Speigel, which 
was excerpted in the Washington Star 
on March 8, 1981, President Duarte ex- 
plicitly accused the oligarchy and the 
security forces of practicing terror for 
50 years of Salvadoran history, and he 
made clear that he does not intend to 
become a willing partner to any U.S. 
military actions, no matter how far- 
fetched such actions might be. Perhaps 
the most explicit statement of President 
Duarte's views can be found in the Los 
Angeles Times of December 14, 1980. I 
would like to quote President Duarte 
at length: 

No one can ignore the fact that the situa- 
tion the country finds itself in today is the 
product of 50 years of injustice. . . these 
people of privilege are the ones responsible 
for generating the structure of violence in 
this country . .. they have perpetrated fraud 
after fraud in all elections, thus frustrating 
and radicalizing the people of El Salvador 

. and when the people have no hope, 
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they selze upon violence as the only way of 
confronting violence. This is the legacy that 
these men of the extreme right have left 
the people of El Salvador. 


Mr. President, I find it fantastic that 
anyone could believe or argue that a 
man such as President Duarte is a right- 
ist dictator or that he will countenance 
the very repression and economic injus- 
tices that he both recognizes and con- 
demns. To those who hold that President 
Duarte is well-intentioned but ultimately 
too weak to hold the center against ex- 
tremists from the right and left, let me 
note that his government has success- 
fully withstood months of terror, three 
strikes, several coup attempts, and a 
failed offensive by leftist guerrillas. In 
short, Mr. President, the Duarte govern- 
ment is clearly both reformist and viable, 
and it merits our support. Debate within 
this country is more properly focused 
on the kinds of support which we should 
lend the Duarte government than on 
specious claims of the repressive char- 
acter of those now in power. Let me 
therefore turn to another myth. 

THE MYTH OF POPULAR SUPPORT FOR 
BENIGN LEFT 


This myth, of course, often follows 
from the first. It is frequently held that 
the leftist forces in El Salvador are sim- 
ple freedom fighters and agrarian re- 
formers who enjoy wide support among 
an allegedly repressed population. Once 
again, the facts—including those offered 
by many critics of both the United States 
and President Duarte—indicate other- 
wise. 

Let us first set the nature of the leftist 
opposition in context. As President 
Duarte makes clear, El Salvador has 
suffered from 50 years of rightist repres- 
sion, and people have therefore been 
against the Government. It is equally 
true that a substantial portion, if not the 
majority, of the vicious terrorism plagu- 
ing El Salvador comes from right-wing 
death squads and their paid thugs who 
in many cases have infiltrated the secu- 
rity forces. I am not disputing that 
rightist terror is a major problem in El 
Salvador, perhaps in the long run the 
major problem facing the country. 

What I do dispute, however, is that 
notion that the people of El Salvador 
have joined with the left to overthrow 
the Duarte government in a popular 
liberation movement. To the contrary, a 
population which has suffered so much 
that it has little left to lose actually sat 
out the so-called final offensive which 
was thrown bv the left in January 
of this year. In the words of Ambassador 
White, “the left gave a war and nobody 
came.” Surely, if there were widespread 
support for the guerrillas the population 
would at least have participated in the 
general strike which was demanded. In- 
stead, the entire offensive was a failure 
from beginning to end because the left- 
ists did not garner the support of the 
people. 

Archbishop Romero's successor, Bishop 
Arturo Rivera y Damas, the Apostolic 
Administrator of El Salvador, has ad- 
dressed the same point. Shortly after the 
failure of the final offensive, he was 
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quoted as follows in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press: 

We cannot affirm that the civilian popula- 
tion is with the government, but it is a fact 
that it is more accepting of it, at least as the 
lesser evil. It is evident that a majority of 
the population does not support solutions 
based on violence . . I am not in favor of 
repression, but I think people want tran- 
quility, in order to work. 


This statement, of course, does not 
indemnify or support the Duarte govern- 
ment. Such reticence is perhaps under- 
standable from a man who has seen 1 
archbishop, 11 priests, many hundreds 
of lay workers, and 4 missionaries mur- 
dered by elements of the extreme right. 
But the statement is all the more pow- 
erful therefore in its recognition that the 
Salvadoran people do not support the 
left. The point is clear: The people of El 
Salvador want peace, not violence. They 
want work, not war. They want food, not 
guns. And they feel that their best 
chances lie with the Government and not 
with the left. This is not the stuff of a 
“popular liberation movement.” 


Just as important, Mr. President, is the 
nature of the leftist opposition itself. It 
is one thing to note that it enjoys little 
support. It is another to assume that it 
is a benign group of humanitarians bent 
on domestic reform, even if its merits are 
not widely recognized by the Salvadoran 
population. Yet many Americans assume 
that the leftist opposition can be so char- 
acterized. 


Once again, the history of leftist op- 
position has to be put into context. As 
Bishop Rivera y Damas himself noted, 
many of those who have joined the guer- 
rillas are genuinely well motivated and 
seek the best for the country as they see 
it. Given the history of El Salvador 
through the regime of General Romero, 
this is understandable. Equally, many 
Americans note that Guillermo Ungo, 
President Duarte’s running mate in the 
1972 elections and later a member of the 
first junta which overthrew the military 
regime in October 1979, has joined with 
other mainstream Social Democrats in 
forming the Democratic Revolutionary 
Front, which is allied with other leftist 
opposition groups. From this fact it is 
often assumed—falsely—that the char- 
acter of the leftist opposition is in fact 
ormin rather than militant and radi- 
cal. 


Again, those most familiar with situ- 
ation, including many Salvadoran ac- 
tivists, disagree with such an assessment. 
Leonel Gomez, the agrarian leader who 
fied El Salvador in fear of assassination 
by the right, refers in the Boston Globe 
to Guillermo Ungo and the other social- 
ists who resigned from the first junta 
as “naive political animals,” who do not 
recognize the nature of the leftist oppo- 
sition. In his words: 

If the left takes over, I doubt they will 
give power to these civilians who now speak 
for them. There is a small, very aggressive 
radical sector in the guerrilla left that I 
think may take over. That is my main fear. 


Similarly, Bishop Rivera y Damas is 
quoted in the New Republic, a magazine 
not noted for its conservative bias, as 
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saying that the left has “never been clear 
and specific with the people.” 


Indeed, the editorial staff of the New 
Republic has specifically concluded that 
the armed population in El Salvador is 
controlled by Leninists who are using 
terror to establish a radical, anti-West- 
ern Communist regime. To those who feel 
that the Social Democrats in the FDR 
may serve to moderate the radicals, the 
New Republic responds as follows: 

The fiaw in this approach is that Ungo 
leads only a small splinter in the opposition 
coalition, is excluded from the central mili- 
tary directorate that controls it, and is allied 
with at least three well-armed guerrilla fac- 
tions who believe strongly in the relation be- 
tween power and guns. Ungo has no guns, 
only friends. If Ungo’s side wins, it is doubt- 
ful that even Willy Brandt will be able to 
save him from his friends. That leaves 
Duarte. 


Moreover, Ambassador White, in a re- 
cent debate with Jeanne Kirkpatrick, the 
new Ambassador to the United Nations, 
was equally explicit in his condemnation 
of the leftist opposition in El Salvador. 
He feels that— 

The ultimate enemy of Western civilization 
and of the U.S. in El Salvador is a Marxist- 
Leninist group which is dedicated to the 
overthrow of the Duarte government by force. 


Indeed, Ambassador White, who is 
perhaps the most prominent critic of 
President Reagan’s policies in El Salva- 
dor, draws a telling contrast between the 
leftist opposition and the Duarte govern- 
ment. Let me quote him at length: 

No leader of the leftist forces, no represent- 
ative of the left—whether it be Ungo or Mal- 
lorgo or Oquelll or whoever—has ever stated, 
and I have asked that they do so publicly, has 
ever criticized, has ever made any effort to 
stop the leftist forces from murdering, from 
kidnapping, from assassinating. The left 
takes bus drivers out of their vehicles and 
guns them down in front of people. 

The day that Dr. Ungo condemns that, he 
starts to gain some moral authority in my 
eyes. The government of Napoleon Duarte, on 
the other hand, and many of the moderate 
military officers, have explicitly condemned 
the excesses of the security forces. 


Even Archbishop Romero, whose name 
is often used by those who wish to con- 
demn both the Duarte government and 
the policies of the United States, had no 
illusions about the nature of the armed 
leftist opposition in El Salvador. As 
Georgie Anne Geyer notes in a recent 
editorial in the Washington Star, the 
Archbishop was bitterly critical of the 
Marxists during an August 1979 inter- 
view. In a particularly insightful and 
much-overlooked statement, the Arch- 
bishop said: 

When I returned home in April, I found 
their bombs in the cathedral. Our popular 
groups had been taken over by the far left. 
They want the church to support everything, 
not only justice but all their strategies. 


Finally, Mr. President, while it is diffi- 
cult to apportion with any precision the 
shares of blame for all the violence which 
has made El Salvador so miserable, it is 
clear that the left does bear considerable 
responsibility. The Baltimore Sun re- 
cently noted that rather than the 6,000 
fatalities cited by President Reagan as 
arising from leftist terror and violence, 
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State Department critics believe that the 
true figure—as boastfully claimed by the 
left itself—is “only” 4,017. 

Admittedly, this represents only one- 
third of the total fatalities in the past 
18 months. But it is clear that the left 
considers and has long employed terror- 
ism as its most effective weapon. More- 
over, this is not a recent development, as 
I can testify from my own experience. 
In January 1976, while I was visiting San 
Salvador, Roberto Poma, the president 
of the Salvadoran Tourism Institution, 
was kidnapped and subsequently mur- 
dered. I walked through the blood and 
broken glass which littered the quiet resi- 
dential street of San Salvador on which 
he was ambushed, kidnapped, and his 
bodyguards killed. Significantly, the left 
immediately took credit for this crime, 
hoping thereby to terrorize the Salva- 
doran middle class. 

In other words, it makes no sense to 
overlook the reality of leftist terror 
when discussing El Salvador. I agree that 
terrorism from the right is a major prob- 
lem in El Salvador. But more impor- 
tantly, I hold that terrorism in general is 
a crime against all Salvadorans, 
whether it originates from the right or 
from the left. Too often, the victims of 
terror are the farmers, merchants, and 
peasants who want nothing more than 
to be left alone. 

In short, Mr. President, the pattern 
in El Salvador is strikingly familiar to 
those who remember earlier Communist 
revolutions, whether in Russia or Viet- 
nam or Afghanistan. What began as a 
reform and opposition movement cre- 
ated by years of brutality and repression 
has been taken over from within by an 
equally brutal and repressive group who 
are waiting to take command of the 
country. Just as the populist Kerensky 
regime was displaced and eventually 
liquidated by a Bolshevik minority in the 
Russian revolution, there is a grave risk 
that Guillermo Ungo and his colleagues 
in the relatively moderate Democratic 
Revolutionary Front will be displaced 
and liquidated by a Leninist minority 
which has assumed control of the DRU 
and the FMLN. Given this, and given 
the manifest lack of popular support for 
the leftist opposition, it is evident that 
those who hold that the Duarte govern- 
ment is confronted by a popular libera- 
tion movement have succeeded in creat- 
ing still another myth. Let me turn to 
a third. 

THE MYTH OF SOVIET AND CUBAN NEUTRALITY 


Ever since the publication of the State 
Department white paper on February 23, 
1981, many people have either refused to 
believe or downplayed the significance of 
the overwhelming evidence that Cuban, 
Nicaraguan, Russian, and Vietnamese 
authorities have conspired to ship mas- 
sive quantities of arms to the Salva- 
doran left. As one would expect, the 
white Paper was greeted with pious 
denials by the Soviets and others, in- 
cluding the FMLN. 

I am disturbed that many Americans 
are apparently convinced that their own 
Government can never tell the truth 
while the Soviet Government can never 
tell a lie. It is as though the white paper 
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was a predictable product of a Reagan 
administration which has been presumed 
since the election to side with the right 
and use “traditional” right-wing con- 
demnation of Soviet influence as a tool. 
The reality is far different, however, not 
the least because the evidence of Soviet 
interference is clear and overwhelming. 

Once again, Mr. President, let us put 
the significance of these arms shipments 
in proper context. Few Americans are 
going to claim that the arms shipments 
precipitated the violence in El Salvador, 
or that Cuban and other foreign med- 
dling is the primary cause of a long- 
standing pattern of violence. The basic 
causes of the conflict in El Salvador are 
indigenous to El Salvador. They date 
back more than 50 years and they are 
rooted in the pattern of structural vio- 
lence which Jose Napoleon Duarte and 
the other reformists are committed to 
eliminate. Our own Government has 
acknowledged as much on several occa- 
sions. 

For instance, Under Secretary of State 
Walter Stoessel recently testified before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that: 

While the guerrillas in El Salvador are ex- 


: ternally supported, they also feed on domes- 


tic ills. These include years of repressive 
and unresponsive governments and inequi- 
table distribution of resources and life op- 
portunities. For this reason, the major 
emphasis of our assistance program for El 
Salvador is economic rather than military. 


Equally, Ambassador Kirkpatrick 
agrees that: 

El Salvador is a country with profoundly 
inequitable distribution of wealth and status, 
a largely illiterate population, miserable 
poverty, and a negative political tradition. 


In other words, the Cuban arms and 
Cuban paramilitary intervention did 
not cause the conflict to break out in the 
first place. But such activities did occur, 
and they did add fuel to the fire. The in- 
flux of arms gave the armed leftist op- 
position the means by which to carry out 
the January offensive, and it substantial- 
ly threatened the stability of the only 
decent government El Salvador has had 
in many years. 

While one can argue about the proper 
U.S. response to this intrusion by outside 
Communist states, one cannot and should 
not deny that it has occurred or that it 
merits some serious thought. One again, 
support for this comes from some sur- 
prising sources. 

The New Republic editorial staff has 
concluded that: 

The left’s arms do indeed come from the 
Soviet bloc and its leaders do indeed meet 
in Havana. But that is not sufficient reason 
for opposing them. The reason to oppose 
them is because of what they intend to do— 


which is to turn EI Salvador into another 
Cuba. 


Once again, Mr. President, let me stress 
that this assessment comes not from the 
Government, nor from the Reagan ad- 
ministration, but rather from a magazine 
which has been known for years for its 
liberal rather than its conservative point 
of view. 

Equelly, former Ambassador White, 
who has publicly stated his belief that 
our current policy in El Salvador is both 
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disproportionate and counter-produc- 
tive, fully accepts the necessity to 
counter outside interference. In his de- 
bate with Jeanne Kirkpatrick, White 
stated: 

We have seen over the last few days or 
weeks a great emphasis on the enemy with- 
out. I applaud this Administration for em- 
phasizing that danger and for sealing off El 
Salvador from this influx of arms from com- 
munist and communist-related countries. 
However, that traffic has been if not en- 
tirely stopped, ninety-nine percent stopped. 
Now is not the time to emphasize military 
assistance. 


Finally, in testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee on Febru- 
ary 25, 1981, the Rev. J. Bryan Hehir, 
who represented the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference, both recognized and condemned 
Soviet and Cuban interference in El 
Salvador. This statment, of course, came 
from an organization which has been 
deeply disturbed about some of our re- 
cent policies in El Salvador. Once again, 
however, concern and disagreement did 
not lead to abandoning the truth. Rev- 
erend Hehir, like Ambassador White 
and others, recognizes what the real is- 
sues are and resists the temptation to 
press his viewpoints through the vehicle 
of mythology. Let me now turn to a 
fourth, and final, example of the myths 
which warp our debate of U.S. policy. 

THE MYTH OF A U.S. QUEST FOR SIMPLISTIC 

SOLUTIONS 

The final myth in some ways follows 
from the first three. It is widely claimed 
by many critics that the U.S. Govern- 
ment does not recognize the complexity 
of the situation in El Salvador, and that 
it seeks merely to prop up a regime, no 
matter how unpopular, which will be 
friendly to U.S. interests. Indeed, the 
more radical persons who hold to this 
view believe that we would favor, 
whether implicitly or explicitly, a right- 
ist coup in El Salvador. Once again, 
massive evidence simply does not bear 
out this myth. 

In many respects, the decisions of the 
Reagan administration represent mar- 
ginal changes in the policy first set out 
by Jimmy Carter. As noted earlier, Under 
Secretary Stoessel has stressed that the 
great bulk of our aid is economic in 
nature, and it is designed to address the 
pressing problems of Salvadoran pov- 
erty, both directly and indirectly by sus- 
taining the land and banking reforms of 
the Duarte government. 

This bears repetition, for it is most 
singular that an avowedly conservative 
administration is actively supporting a 
program of reform in El Salvador that 
many American conservatives would 
doubtless find shocking. 

Just as important, spokesmen for the 
Government have repeatedly made clear 
that we support democratic change, hu- 
man rights, reforms, and whatever elec- 
toral solution the Salvadorans them- 
selves choose to adopt. William Dyess, 
principal spokesman for the State De- 
partment, made this clear on February 
18 of this year. Five days later, the white 
paper explicitly noted the long history of 
rightist repression in El Salvador and 
clearly stated that the U.S. Government 
supports measures directed against the 
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Salvadoran right as well as the left. On 
March 4, Secretary Haig, responding to 
the underground news conference of 
rightist terrorist Maj. Roberto D’Aubuis- 
son, stated that we will not support a 
rightist government installed by the coup 
d’etat promoted by D’Aubuisson. In 
short, Mr. President, our Government 
has made as clear as possible its sup- 
port for reform, for elections, and for 
whatever peaceful solution the Salva- 
dorans themselves adopt. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
statement of our position occurred on 
March 3, 1981, when Gen. Vernon Wal- 
ters, acting as special envoy to Latin 
American countries, met at length with 
President Carlos Andres Perez of Ven- 
ezuela and the Dominican political leader 
Jose Francisco Pena Gomez. General 
Walters assured these regional leaders 
that our Government desires a negoti- 
ated rather than a military solution to 
the violence in El Salvador; that we look 
forward to elections; that we will ac- 
tively support a pluralistic society and 
government which represent all sectors 
of the Salvadoran polity; and that our 
concern which prompted the white paper 
and the overseas tours of various envoys 
was with Cuban and Soviet meddling. 

In short, Mr. President, it is simply not 
true that we wish to promote any par- 
ticular electoral outcome in El Salvador 
or that we are ignorant of the highly 
complex nature of this tragic situation. 

THE REAL ISSUES IN THE DEBATE 

Mr. President, I have spent consider- 
able time atempting to dispel a number 
of myths which warp the current debate 
over U.S. policy in El Salvador and 
throughout Central America in general. 
Admittedly, this has been more in the 
nature of brush-clearing than of pro- 
posing solutions. I would like therefore 
briefly to outline what I believe to be the 
real essence of the debate and my own 
views on the matter. 

First, as former Ambassador White. 
Representative CLARENCE Lonc, and 
Archbishop James Hickey have all noted, 
the principal issue which separates all 
those concerned about El Salvador is the 
question of military versus economic as- 
sistance. It is simply specious to claim 
that the United States should wash its 
hands of the entire matter and cut off all 
aid. To do so is simply to promote more 
starvation rather than less. to foster 
misery rather than peace. El Salvador 
faces grievous problems of unemploy- 
ment, capital flight, net disinvestment, 
and poverty. An elimination of all assist- 
ance, both economic and militarv, as 
proposed by a few people, is shortsighted 
and even inhuman. 

There is, however, considerable con- 
cern over whether further military as- 
sistance will not prove counter-produc- 
tive. It might lead, according to this 
vein of thought, to a decreased emphasis 
on the process of economic reform and 
recovery. It might also promote more 
rather than less violence. It might en- 
courage the rightists, or those who favor 
a simply military solution, to force 
President Duarte out of power. Less 
dramatically, it might shift the balance 
of power within the ruling coalition 
more in favor of Colonel Gutteriez and 
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his supporters rather than President 
Duarte and his allies. 

These are all legitimate questions. 
While I do not currently share all the 
fears of those who propose a complete 
cessation of military aid, I recognize 
and understand such concerns. Indeed, 
I have written to Secretary Haig myself, 
seeking assurances that we will not lose 
sight of the ultimately political and 
economic nature of the problems in El 
Salvador. I look forward to a debate on 
this subject, for it addresses perhaps the 
core issue, it will prove informative, and 
it will result in a more comprehensive 
understanding of a highly complex and 
highly important matter. 

Second, there is the issue of Cuban, 
Nicaraguan, Soviet, and other interfer- 
ence, and how best to handle such in- 
volvement. Once again, informed and 
concerned people have addressed the 
key points in this issue. Many persons 
believe, for instance, that the steps taken 
by President Carter on January 17, 1981, 
to restore nonlethal military assistance 
and to provide as well $5 million worth 
of lethal military equipment were suf- 
ficient. Such persons hold that these 
arms were all that was needed to re- 
plenish what was used to counter the 
January offensive, and that once the 
balance was restored we could look for- 
ward to further progressive work by the 
Duarte government. While I believe my- 
self that somewhat more was needed, 
the point raised by these persons is 
worthy of debate. 

A second school of thought holds that 
President Carter’s decisions required the 
supplemental step, taken by President 
Reagan, of publishing a detailed ac- 
counting of outside interference. In oth- 
er words, these people believe that it was 
necessary both to restore the military 
balance between the government and 
the armed opposition, and to demon- 
strate to the world our awareness of out- 
side interference, coupled with our con- 
demnation of such acts. There is con- 
siderable merit to this point of view. 

Finally, of course, there are those who 
hold that both of the preceding steps 
were necessary, but that they needed as 
well to be bolstered by a substantial in- 
crease in our own military support. This, 
of course, has proved the most conten- 
tious point in this issue. 

Third, there is the issue of U.S. mili- 
tary advisers. Opinion is divided along 
clear lines here, with one side fearful 
that an attack on our advisers will impel 
us to begin an incremental process of 
inevitably greater involvement. The 
other side, of course, believes that our 
advisers are necessary both to provide 
the technical training necessary to oper- 
ate and maintain helicopters and other 
complex equipment and to provide some 
rudimentary education in the rules of 
engagement, fire discipline, and so forth. 
The latter training, it is felt, will eventu- 
ally result in far fewer casualties caused 
by excessive force. While it will not end 
the fighting, it may result in fewer fatali- 
ties among those unfortunate enough to 
be caught in the crossfire. 

Again, this issue is clearly debatable. 
My communication with Secretary Haig 
specifically addressed this point, for 
many of my constituents are deeply dis- 
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turbed over the presence of advisers in 
El Salvador, and I can understand this 
concern. Vietnam is an example of 
gradual involvement which grows out of 
hand, and it is an example few of us 
will ever forget. While I do not believe 
that there is anything mechanistically 
inevitable about the decisions taken by 
our Government, and while I believe that 
the experience of Vietnam is the greatest 
deterrent against a repetition of such a 
catastrophe, I once again feel that this 
is an issue which deserves debate. 

Finally, of course, there is the issue 
of contingency planning. Many people 
wish that we could more clearly state 
what responses we will make to any 
number of possible events, such as an 
attack on the U.S. presence, a new of- 
fensive, a growth of rightist influence, 
and so forth. Again, this is a point which 
bears debate, keeping in mind that we 
cannot overspecify the future and that 
we should not list every conceivable re- 
sponse which we might take to every 
conceivable contingency. To do so is to 
play into the hands of those who wish 
us ill. 

Ultimately, Mr. President, the question 
of U.S. policy in El Salvador has few 
black and white answers. Like any matter 
of foreign policy, it represents a series of 
hard decisions taken in ambiguous cir- 
cumstances for purposes that are often 
unclear until events have more fully de- 
veloped. The role of a national debate 
is therefore to provide guidance, to set 
limits, and to raise questions. This is a 
crucial element of foreign policy, and 
one which we ignore at our peril. In 
other words, I encourage debate, for it 
is in debate, both here in Congress and 
throughout America, that we will find 
our strength and set our policy. 

I do not encourage, however, rhetoric 
for the sake of rhetoric, or myth for the 
sake of rabble rousing. I am struck by 
the fact that much of what has passed 
for debate has in fact been the indis- 
criminate and repetitious resort to dem- 
agoguery and myth making. I am also 
struck by the fact that much of this 
myth making seeks to draw for support 
upon persons, such as Ambassador White 
or Leonel Gomez or Archbishop Romero, 
whose views have little if anything in 
common with those of the chief myth 
makers. Indeed, there is considerable 
consensus between critics and supporters 
of this Government's policies. 

It is agreed that President Duarte 
represents the best chance for El Salva- 
dor to come to peace with itself. The 
debate separating critics and supporters 
of President Reagan’s policy is over the 
kind and amount of support which we 
should provide to President Duarte, and 
not whether such support is merited at 
all. 

It is agreed that the armed leftist op- 
position in El Salvador represents 
neither the wishes nor the best interests 
of the Salvadoran peonle themselves. 
Instead, it is agreed that the core of the 
leftist opposition is to be found in a 
cabal of Leninists, relying upon terror 
and violence, who seek to emulate Cuba 
and other Communist nations. The real 
debate separating critics and supporters 
of President Reagan’s policies is over 
how best to isolate and deal with these 
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terrorists, through military assistance 
or through reforms that eliminate the 
grievances upon which they depend 
for sustenance. 

In other words, there is both consensus 
and disconsensus. There is, in short, the 
basis for a productive debate, one which 
might result in the alteration of our for- 
eign policy just as readily as it might 
result in its continuation. Mr. President, 
let us get on with this debate, but let us 
insure that it is in fact a debate rather 
than the blind resort to slogans that 
are suited only to bumper stickers. 

To conclude, Mr. President, I would 
like to cite my own beliefs insofar as I 
can outline them. Senators will remem- 
ber that I testified before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and later worked very 
hard in this Chamber in order to secure 
passage of the supplemental funding for 
Nicaragua. I stated at the time that 
many of us might have preferred to see 
another government than the Sandinis- 
tas assume power after Anastasio So- 
moza was overthrown by a populace that 
detested him. However, the reality was 
that we had to deal with the Sandinistas 
and not with some preferred alternative. 
To my mind, what was important then, 
and is important now, is to recognize that 
we in this country have for far too long 
simply overlooked what happens in Latin 
America. We have pursued a foreign pol- 
icy based in equal parts on panic and 
neglect, ignoring reality and confusing 
the support of fragile governments with 
the friendship of populations. Thus, I 
urged the passage of funding for Nica- 
ragua in hopes that it would provide the 
seed money for needed reforms, that it 
would preserve a centrist element within 
a country that was increasingly radical, 
and that it would maintain some meas- 
ure of American influence in a country 
that desperately needed help from all 
available sources. 

Since the passage of that bill, Nicara- 
gua has not behaved in a way that would 
endear it to most Americans, of what- 
ever political conviction. It has attempted 
to foster armed insurrection beyond its 
own borders. It has abused the civil and 
human rights of many of its own citizens, 
including Jose Esteban Gonzalez, the 
noted human rights critic who suffered 
so badly under Somoza. It has period- 
ically shut down and harrassed the staff 
of La Prensa, the one newspaper pre- 
serving a modicum of independence from 
the Sandinista party line. It has increas- 
ingly made clear its Marxist convictions. 

But I do not regret my role in securing 
assistance for Nicaragua. The decision 
to provide this funding was a straight 
gamble, and it was taken long after our 
neglect had precluded any other options. 
As such, it was worth it simply on those 
terms alone. But just as important, while 
Nicaragua is not as democratic and pro- 
American as we might wish, it certainly 
is not as communistic and anti-American 
as it could be. It is not another Cuba. As 
I often explain, on a scale of 1 to 5, with 
one and five representing the extremes 
and three as the preferred outcome, Nic- 
aragua can be viewed as a four. This is 
unfortunate, but clearly not so unfortu- 
nate as if it were a five. And the proper 
U.S. policy in the rest of Central Ameri- 
ca could result in a three. 
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By the same token, El Salvador can 
currently be envisioned as a two. All 
Americans who care for basic human 
rights and who hope for peace and pros- 
perity in Central America are rightly dis- 
turbed over the continued terror in El 
Salvador. The reforms of the Duarte 
government need further implementa- 
tion, and the abuses of the security forces 
must be brought under control and ended 
altogether. 

However, the country has clearly 
changed, and changed for the better, 
since the days of the oligarchy when 2 
percent of the population controlled 
70 or more percent of the land. 
While much remain to be done, we 
should not under-rate what has been 
done or express despair that unrealistic 
expectations have not yet been met. In 
this regard, I was struck by an article in 
last Sunday’s Washington Post, noting 
that many critics are upset that only 283 
of 315 farms have thus far been taken 
over by the government in phase I of the 
land reform program. Mr. President, I 
contend that it would be very difficult for 
any country, much less one only now 
emerging from years of oligarchic con- 
trol, to accomplish an 87 percent comple- 
tion rate of so ambitious a program in so 
short a time. Rather than noting that 
the glass is half empty, let us be pleased 
that it is half full, particularly since the 
Romero and preceding governments 
would have broken the glass altogether. 

In other words, let us give credit to 
the Duarte government for moving El 
Salvador so far along the road to reform. 
And I mean this literally, for it is the 
lack of consumer credit that is now most 
hampering further implementation of 
the land reform program. Changes of 
such magnitude as President Duarte is 
trying to accomplish require two things 
above all: time and material resources. 
We have it in our power to give him a 
substantial measure of each. It requires 
that we be realistic about the situation, 
that we not demand more than can be 
accomplished by any government, and 
that we can provide further economic as- 
sistance. 


Let us be clear about this, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have the opportunity to deal 
with a situation in El Salvador that is 
very different from that which we faced 
last year in Nicaragua. In Nicaragua, it 
was too late to encourage reform by the 
time we noted the existence of problems, 
and we were therefore left with only 
short-term and last-minute gambles in 
hopes of preserving a democratic option. 
In El Salvador, a wise foreign policy can 
act before the fact and encourage pre- 
cisely what those of us who sympathize 
with changes most want: meaningful re- 
forms, greater economic welfare, political 
liberty, independence from any outside 
influence, and peace. 

Ever since the Puebla Conference of 
Latin American Bishops in 1979, the 
Roman Catholic Church, which is enor- 
mously influential in Latin America, has 
recognized that there must be, in the 
words of the conferees, an option for the 
poor.” The church has faced up to its 
responsibilities in a region of the world 
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where far too many people suffer need- 
lessly from economic injustice, political 
persecution, and feudal terror. 

Pope John Paul II, speaking in Brazil 
in 1979, was more explicit about this 
point. As he reminded us then: 

Anyone who reflects on the reality of Latin 
America, as it presents itself at this moment, 
is led to agree that the realization of justice 
on this continent faces a clear dilemma: 
either it will come through profound and 
courageous reforms, according to principles 
that express the supremacy of the dignity 
of man, or it will come—but without lasting 
result and without the forces of violence. 


Mr. President, there is clear need for 
profound and courageous reforms” 
throughout much of Latin America, and 
in El Salvador specifically. President 
Duarte has recognized this need and has 
acted upon it with dignity and with cour- 
age. It may be too late; the forces of 
violence may yet run their course, with- 
out lasting result and without benefit. 
The stream of casualty figures from El 
Salvador makes this a clear possibility. 

But let us not abandon this challenge 
before we know the outcome; let us not 
consign future generations of Central 
Americans to an endless cycle of repres- 
sion from the right and terror from the 
left; let us work together, here in this 
country and with appropriate figures in 
Latin America, profoundly and courage- 
ously, to bring about reforms. Above all, 
therefore, let us debate our course and 
then set out upon that course. Let us not 
waste our time and the lives of Salvador- 
ans with endless sloganeering. The issue 
is far too important for us to be diverted 
by those who wish to promote their own 
narrow aims through catering to mythol- 
ogy. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a re- 
cent article in the New Republic, the 
editorial by Georgie Anne Geyer in the 
Washington Star, and my letter to Sec- 
retary of State Haig. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTARY: Having closely fol- 
lowed events throughout Central America for 
the past few years, I am greatly encouraged 
that we have recognized the crucial import- 
ance of this region. As President Reagan 
pointed out in his speech to the nation on 
October 19, 1980, no area of the world should 
have a higher priority than the place where 
we live, the Western Hemisphere. For too 
long, we pursued a policy of apathy and 
neglect, prompting many Central American 
and Caribbean countries to turn elsewhere 
for guidance and assistance. Consequently, I 
am most pleased to see us resume the initia- 
tive in our relations with these countries. 

I am particularly gratified by our recogni- 
tion that stopping Cuban and Soviet pene- 
tration is not enough. Many Central Amer- 
ican governments are caught in a race be- 
tween revolution and reform. As you and the 
President have made clear, it is imperative 
that we work to provide the economic and 
political support necessary to solve the press- 
ing problems in this region. 

As the recent State Department white 
paper makes clear, this is particularly true in 
El Salvador. The need for the reforms in- 
troduced by the Duarte government is mani- 
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fest, and it is not surprising that such re- 
forms are opposed by the extreme left as 
well as the extreme right. Significant reform 
reduces the attractiveness of the radical op- 
tion, and it represents a blow to the aspira- 
tions of Cuban and other adventurers. There- 
fore, reform must continue. It is the best 
means of fighting radicalism. That signifi- 
cant progress has been made in this regard 
was strongly indicated by the failure of the 
January offensive. Few Salvadorans were 
willing to join the rebels. 

But more must be done if the American 
public as well as the citizens of El Salvador 
are to understand the issue and support the 
efforts of the Duarte government. A govern- 
ment that faces the doubts of its citizens is 
crippled. Likewise, a foreign policy that is 
not supported by a wide spectrum of opin- 
ion is hampered. I am concerned that the 
sudden rush to El Salvador of U.S. journal- 
ists inexperienced in Central American affairs 
can cause such constraints to develop. 

In short, Mr. Secretary, your policy is in 
trouble unless there is clear evidence that 
rightist as well as leftist terror is being dealt 
with. 

I support our policy in El Salvador. I be- 
lleve that President Reagan has recognized 
and acted upon a major challenge to hemi- 
spheric security. I support his call for in- 
creased economic assistance to the govern- 
ment of El Salvador. I am pleased that he 
has publicized the information about Cuban, 
Vietnamese, and Soviet subversion, dramat- 
ically illustrating that an unstable situation 
has been worsened by our adversaries. 

It is imperative that additional steps be 
taken soon. Specifically, I would ask that you 
convey to the Duarte government the ur- 
gency of demonstrating full cooperation in 
the investigation of the murders of Maura 
Clarke, Jean Donovan, Ita Ford, and Dorothy 
Kazel. You already know how important this 
would be to many in this country. I would 
also ask that you and other spokesmen for 
the government continually emphasize to 
all Americans that our support for the gov- 
ernment of El Salvador means that we are 
fully committed to the process of reform 
rather than the attitudes expressed by Ma- 
jor D'Aubisson and others. I thought Fred- 
erick Chapin did it well on March 5. 

And finally it would be reassuring to many 
to know that the decision to send United 
States military personnel carries with it a 
commitment not to panic, not to overreact, 
not to alter the policy course of ensuring a 
moderate. representative, and stable govern- 
ment in the event of an attack on this U.S. 
presence. 

The recent election demonstrated clearly 
that we have a rare opportunity to restore 
this country’s strength and return a measure 
of assertiveness, control, and reliability to 
our foreign policy. It would be an immeas- 
urable tragedy if this opportunity were lost 
because the American public became polar- 
ized over the issue of El Salvador. Continued 
reassurance that we do not intend to con- 
vert the situation in El Salvador into a mili- 
tary operation—whether through American 
arms or American troops—can go a long way 
toward preserving the current consensus, 
particularly if such reassurance is coupled 
with tangible evidence of progress by the 
Duarte government. 

Very truly yours, 
DAVE DURENBERGER, 
U.S. Senate. 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS ARE BEING USED on EL 
SALVADOR 
(By George Anne Geyer) 

Salvadoran Archibishop Arturo Rivera y 
Damas, whose own reformist credentials are 
impeccable, said last week: "The left has lost 
support because the people saw they were 
more interested in obtaining power than in 
fulfilling .. hope for the people.” 
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The president of the temporary govern- 
ment, Napoleon Duarte, is the most promi- 
nent snd respected Catholic in the country 
and founder of the Christian Democrat Party. 
He is fighting to hold things together until 
elections in 1982. 

Figures just out on the first year of his 
government's massive reform show not only 
that it is working but that production has 
even remained stable in this turbulent year. 

And yet—and yet—this last week has seen 
demonstrations throughout the United States 
unprecedented since the Vietnam War. They 
were waged largely by Roman Catholics, and 
they were all against Rivera, Duarte and the 
land reforms. 

Perhaps most ironically, they were mourn- 
ing the first anniversary of the assassination 
of Archbishop Oscar Romero, who was mur- 
dered in his chapel, probably by the far right. 
They were doing this in his name. 

But how many of the mourners and the 
manipulative activists actually knew Romero, 
a man I revered, or know the endless, danger- 
ous and unique complexities of Salvadoran 
politics and society? 


FAR LEFT TAKES OVER 


When I interviewed Romero in August 1979, 
for instance, he was bitterly critical of the 
Marxists. “When I returned from Rome in 
April, I found their bombs in the cathedral,” 
he said. “Our popular groups had been taken 
over by the far left. They want the church to 
support everything, not only justice but all 
their strategies.“ 

He was equally critical of—and determined 
to make a change in—the “theology of libera- 
tion,” which reached its quintessence in El- 
Salvador and which, in effect, makes Chris- 
tianity and Marxism almost interchangeable. 

“If ‘liberation’ is only temporal, that is not 
complete," the archbishop commented. “I've 
always said that such a ‘liberation’ is not 
Christian. It must be total—social, yes, but 
eternal and transcendent.” 

It is true that Romero hated the far right, 
which is as much the author of the bloody 
carnage in El Salvador as the left. Only a 
month before his death, he wrote a now fa- 
mous letter to the American bishops begging 
them to fight against American military aid 
to the right. But what people are not remem- 
bering is that he was a balanced man of the 
humane center and was against both ex- 
tremes. 

His relationship with the American church 
is one reason for the little less than extraor- 
dinary reaction by American Catholics last 
week. The terrible murders of the four Ameri- 
can Catholic women in El Salvador, probably 
also by the right, is another. As one church 
leader described the effect of the murders 
here, “The death of the four became the sym- 
bol of thousands and thousands of dead there 
that you never heard about.” 

At the same time, El Salvador is the first 
test of “reverse missions,” the church's pol- 
icy, developed during the last five to six years, 
of feeding back to home countries informa- 
tion about the peoples and countries where it 
has missions. 


CONTROL THE MILITARY 


Now, there is no question that the savage 
military in Salvador has to be changed or 
destroyed—that there must be elections, that 
this slaughter of the innocents must end. 
But is the activist Catholic position a wise 
one? The answer to that may lie in these 
questions: 

Why are virtually none of the activist Amer- 
ican Catholics supporting the archbishop 
there? President Duarte? The Christian Dem- 
ocrats? By ignoring and disparaging the 
Catholic leadership in El Salvador, are the 
Americans really supporting what the people 
there want? 

Why are the Catholic missionaries and 
other American church leaders not support- 
ing land reform? Why indeed do many of 
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them belong to the American protest group, 
the Committee in Solidarity With the People 
of El Salvador, that has as its No. 1 priority 
the dismantling of the land reform? Could it 
not be that the church people are accepting 
the word and position of the far left, which 
wants to destroy all other organizations so 
that it can preside? 
MARXIST CLERGY 


Are they willing to recognize the fact, as 
the Vatican certainly has, that there are 
many clergy there, in particular many Euro- 
pean Jesuits, who frankly describe them- 
selves as Christian-Marxists“ of various in- 
carnations? Do they, in effect, know what 
confused messages they are responding so 
tumultuously to? 

Many Catholic activists say they want po- 
litical participation for the people of El Sal- 
vador as well as economic participation, yet 
they are less than entirely moral when they 
refuse to take the hard responsibility for the 
structure of that parficipation. Many of 
them, to put it bluntly, are being used. 


[From the New Republic, Mar. 21, 1981] 
SALVAGING EL SALVADOR 


The first thing that needs to be said about 
El Salvador is that it is not Vietnam. It needs 
to be said because from the op-ed pages to 
Capitol Hill the specter of Vietnam hovers 
over the El Salvador debate. El Salvador 1s 
not the first “new Vietnam” sighting. Since 
the fall of Saigon in 1974 there have been 
many. Angola, Ethiopia, and Afghanistan 
were thought destined to be Soviet Vietnams. 
Cambodia was to turn into Vietnam's Viet- 
nam. And now there is El Salvador. 

In fact, there has been only one Vietnam, 
and El Salvador ts different in three crucial 
respects. First, instead of a succession of 
swaggering tin-horn generals, we're backing a 
civilian Christian Democratic president, José 
Napoleon Duarte, who won the presidency 
nine years ago in the only fair election El 
Salvador has had in 50 years. (He subse- 
quently was denied the office, tortured, and 
exiled by the military.) Second, instead of a 
popular enemy living in jungles and villages 
where “the people are like water and the 
army is like fish,” the Salvadoran guerrillas 
last year called three general strikes which all 
failed. And this year, to quote former US 
ambassador to El Salvador Robert White, 
they gave a war and no one came. Third, in- 
stead of half a million US conscripts, we're 
sending 54 non-combatant advisers, volun- 
teers from a volunteer army. Importing the 
memory of Vietnam into El Salvador is an 
exercise in emotion, not analysis, 

The second thing that needs to be said is 
that El Salvador is not Poland. Ronald Steel 
put that proposition in these pages last week: 
“The question raised in El Salvador today is, 
in essence, not very different than that raised 
in Poland. Can a relatively weak country 
within the sphere of influence of a great 
power be allowed to go through its own social 
revolution?” The assumption here is that 
sincerity requires a single attitude toward all 
social revolutions. Tt is a false assumption. 
Sincerity—and wisdom—require that revolu- 
tions, like all political events, be Judged ac- 
cording to the value of their means and ends. 
The Polish labor revolution is a non-violent 
movement seeking to create (again) socialism 
with a human face. Jn El Salvador, the armed 
opposition has shown little evidence of a 
human face. It is controlled by Leninists 
(Marxists is a term more aptly applied to 
bookish types) using terror to establish a 
radical, anti-Western communist regime. We 
have no moral qualms about supporting Po- 
land's revolutionaries and opposing El 
Salvador's. 

The Reagan administration has based US 
opposition to the guerrillas on the grounds 
that they are merely surrogates for the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. The State Deparment's 
European blitz to peddle copies of its Com- 
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munist Interference in El Salvador” has 
been justly ridiculed as a replay of a discred- 
ited Vietnam argument and as an exercise 
in hypocrisy, given American willingness to 
intervene on the other side. The left’s arms 
do indeed come from the Soviet bloc and its 
leaders do indeed meet in Havana. But that 
is not sufficient motive for opposing them. 
The reason to oppose them is because of what 
they intend to do—which is to turn El Sal- 
vador into another Cuba. That is not in the 
interest of the United States. If we believe 
anything about democracy and pluralism, we 
must believe it is not in the interest of El 
Salvador. And given the miserable failure of 
the left to gain support for its strikes and 
its “final offensive,” there is good evidence 
that the Salvadoran people don't believe it is 
in their interest either. 

The real dilemma for Americans in El Sal- 
vador lies in facing the fact that the right 
is just as brutal and hostile to democratic 
values and human rights as the left. Our 
values, and our interests, demand support 
for the center. The problem is that the civil 
war has bisected the political spectrum and 
the line runs right through the center. 

When Duarte won the presidency in 1972 
his vice presidential running mate was a 
Social Democrat, Guillermo Ungo. Ungo 
joined the civilian-military junta that over- 
threw the right-wing dictatorship In October 
1979. He subsequently quit and joined the 
guerrillas. He has been instrumental in get- 
ting support for the left from European 
Social Democrats and from Mexico. They see 
the tide of revolution in Central America as 
irresistible. Their strategy is to acquiesce 
to the inevitable and try to strengthen the 
moderating forces in the leftist coalition to 
keep the post-revolutionary government 
from becoming too radical. The flaw in this 
approach is that Ungo leads only a small 
splinter in the opposition coalition, is ex- 
cluded from the central military directorate 
that controls it, and is allied with at least 
three well-armed guerrilla factions who be- 
lieve strongly in the relation between power 
and guns. Ungo has no guns, only friends. 
If Ungo's side wins, it is doubtful that even 
Willy Brandt will be able to save him from 
his friends. 

That leaves Duarte. Since the 1979 coup, 
American policy under Carter and Reagan 
has been to support the civilian-military 
junta as the best hope for the center. Oper- 
ating under conditions of virtual civil war, 
it has achieved genuine change. Before the 
land reform about half of all agricultural 
land was owned by a tiny oligarchy. With 
two decrees in 1980 the government trans- 
ferred more than half of that property to 
peasant cooperatives and individual share- 
cropper families. (Compare this achievement 
to the fact that in Chile all the land reform 
under presidents Frei and Allende redistrib- 
uted approximately the same percentage of 
the land.) More than half the peasantry is 
newly enfranchised. And the junta has 
backed up land reform by nationalizing the 
banks and extending credit to the new owner- 
farmers. 


The problem with Duarte is that he does 
not have full control over the forces nomi- 
nally under command. El Salvador has a 
system of semi-autonomous militias. The 
national guard, the treasury and customs 
police, and the national police all have de- 
centralized commands and often act on be- 
half of powerful local landlords. The State 
Department estimates that about 20 percent 
of the regular security forces are sympathetic 
to the extreme right. There is no evidence 
that Duarte is. His problem is weakness vis- 
a-vis his allies. The only solution is to 
strengthen him. And the way to do it is 
with aid. 


The economic aid that the administration 
is sending is desperately needed, especially 
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in the face of leftist attempts to destroy the 
harvest and rightist attempts to disrupt the 
newly formed cooperatives. In any case, any 
society undergoing such extensive land re- 
form can expect declines in production (al- 
though surprisingly these have been mild 
thus far) as old agricultural patterns change 
and as some economies of scale are lost. 

Military assistance is more problematic. 
The principal purpose is to counter the hun- 
dreds of tons of equipment that the left has 
recently received, to replenish the stores 
spent by the junta in stopping the January 
Offensive, and to ensure that the left does 
not achieve a military victory. It is true that 
some arms may fall into the wrong hands 
and strengthen the extreme right. But it is 
also true that the US, by making it clear to 
the army that it can only acquire what it 
needs through Duarte, strengthens his hand 
vis-a-vis his military. As a civilian and 
Christian Democrat with few personal alle- 
giances in the armed forces, Duarte needs 
this lever to extend some control over the 
military and to marshal support for his re- 
form program. 

The modest aid proposed by the adminis- 
tration seems reasonable. But it must be ac- 
companied by clearly spelled out conditions. 
First, continuation of the land reform pro- 
gram, in particular speeding up the tedious 
task of assigning and distributing titles for 
the land already transferred. (According to 
the AFL-CIO, Duarte is proceeding in good 
faith to acomplish this task.) Second, early 
elections and an attempt to wean some of 
the left-of-center democratic elements into 
a centrist coalition. Third, as much pressure 
as Duarte and the regular military can exert 
to restrain the right-wing death squads. 
Fourth, and most important, a clear under- 
standing by the military that a coup means 
they are on their own and no longer will 
receive American support. 

Our quarrel with the current Reagan poi- 
icy is not with its actions but with its talk, 
which makes that last condition—that we 
will not tolerate to declare that preventing a 
leftish victory in El Salvador is a test case 
of born-again American will and prestige. 
The current situation in El Salvador is too 
fluid, the actors too unpredictable for us now 
to make a solemn commitment to prevent 
& leftist victory. Our policy must be to do 
whatever we can to build and reunite the 
center, But it is possible that the center 
will collapse, leaving only a choice between 
the extreme right and the extreme left. As 
Duarte himself said this week, that would 
result in an inevitable leftist victory, unless 
the United States sent in ground troops in 
support of the right. In that case, the US 
would find itself in a land war not merely 
against a small guerrilla army, but against 
an aroused population. Now that would be 
another Vietnam. It would tear this country 
apart again and undo a decade of psycho- 
logical rebuilding of our unity and national 
purpose. It would likely prove to be military, 
and certainly moral, disaster. If the center 
collapses we might have to withdraw our aid 
and hope that the Mexicans and Social Dem- 
ocrats have some luck in moderating the vic- 
torious left into something closer to a Nica- 
ragua than a Cuba. The point is that we 
must retain the option of changing our policy 
down the road, if necessary, not only to 
avoid disaster, but to give us today some 
leverage with any rightists contemplating a 
coup. 

Drawing lines in the sand is a high-stakes 
move meant for Soviet consumption. The 
balance of forces in El Salvador is too pre- 
carious for our policy there to be distorted 
by such gestures. El Salvador is very small 
and very complex. Any US policy there must 
be grounded in Salvadorean realities. We have 
little chance of succeeding in El Salvador 
if we try to shape its future with our eyes 
fixed on Moscow, on Warsaw, or on Vietnam. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. However, under 
the previous order, we are now entering 
a period for routine morning business, 
and the Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 


NATIONAL VOLUNTEER WEEK 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
volunteers are part of a tradition older 
than our Nation. In fact, one of the 
qualities of our citizens that has set 
the United States apart from other so- 
cieties has been the willingness of indi- 
dividuals to contribute their time, their 
talents, and their resources to help 
others. No other country can match ours 
for the involvement of private citizens 
in delivering services and playing a role 
in public policy. 

April 26-May 2 has been proclaimed 
“National Volunteer Week.” As a life- 
long advocate of voluntarism—and, as a 
lifelong volunteer—I want to urge my 
colleagues to join me in this national 
celebration of the many contributions 
volunteers make every day. 


The tradition of contributing time and 
talent has been especially strong in my 
State of Minnesota. One out of every 
two Minnesotans is involved in a volun- 
tary activity. The dollar worth of these 
volunteers is hard to calculate. It is not 
unusual, for example, for a Meals-on- 
Wheels volunteer in Minnesota to drive 
300 miles a month delivering meals. 
Services like that would be impossible 
without volunteers. Our society would 
certainly be much poorer were it not for 
the generosity of millions of volunteers. 


Those contributions that so many in 
our country have come to rely on, 
though, are being threatened. Inflation, 
cuts in Government spending, and 
changing demogravhics are making it 
more and more difficult for voluntary 
organizations to meet their present goals. 
At the same time, those same factors are 
making it more imperative that volun- 
tary groups not only achieve their cur- 
rent goals, but expand their services. 

Voluntary groups provide a unique 
service delivery alternative to Govern- 
ment. They are more sensitive to indi- 
vidual and local needs and they are far 
more cost-efficient than Government. 
Many studies have demonstrated that a 
$1 contribution to a voluntary action 
organization provides the equivalent of 
$3 or $4 in services to people. 

The redirection of the national Gov- 
ernment that we are now undertaking 
depends, in large measure, on a parallel 
effort to encourage greater voluntary 
action. Voluntary groups will not and 
should not replace the national Govern- 
ment; they can and should, however, be- 
come an alternative to Government- 
provided services. 

The National Government must en- 
courage the continued development of 
voluntarism and volunteerism through 
the measures that I and many others 
have urged. Among other things, we must 
change the Tax Code to encourage more 
charitable contributions and to recognize 
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the true value of a volunteer’s time and 
noncash contributions. 

Just as Government is being called on 
to change, so too must the voluntary 
organizations themselves. They must en- 
courage consumer choice in the selection 
of services, then respond to those deci- 
sions. They must challenge their volun- 
teers to meet the changing needs of 
people. More than anything, they must be 
willing to experiment with diverse serv- 
ices and delivery systems. 

In summary, we need a national dia- 
log on the voluntary sector, its rela- 
tionship with Government and the for- 
profit sector and its future. I cannot 
think of a better way to celebrate the 
myriad contributions of volunteers than 
to begin the dialog that will assure an 
even stronger and more productive future 
for our country’s volunteer organizations. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I thank the majority and minority lead- 
ers. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to Mr. Pryor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank the 
minority leader for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two min- 
utes and 25 seconds. 


CONTROLS OVER DOD’S MANAGE- 
MENT SUPPORT SERVICE CON- 
TRACTS NEED STRENGTHENING 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to present to the Senate today a 
report prepared by the General Account- 
ing Office at my request which examined 
the Department of Defense use of con- 
sulting and related services. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
this report indicates that in the Depart- 
ment of Defense the methods used to 
award these consulting contracts are 
sloppy, shabby, and, in many cases, in- 
cestuous. The Department of Defense 
will spend in excess of $70 billion for 
contracts, or over 60 percent of total 
Federal procurement dollars this year. 
These figures illustrate the importance 
and necessity of thorough consideration 
of how and why these dollars are being 
spent. 

The General Accounting Office re- 
viewed 256 contracts, all selected at ran- 
dom, for management support services 
valued at about $175 million. They found 
that despite continuing attention being 
focused on the use of consulting and re- 
lated types of services that “serious and 
pervasive” problems continue. In fact, 
GAO found that contractors were not 
only playing a significant role in deter- 
mining defense contracting needs—a 
function I assumed would be performed 
by Department personnel—but were 
also performing defense management 
functions. This and other findings made 
by the GAO raise serious questions in 
my mind as to whether the Department 
of Defense is properly utilizing its con- 
tractor work force and also, whether such 
use is in the best interests of our Nation. 
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But most critically, who is actually set- 
ting defense policy for our country? 

Among the concerns and issues raised 
by the GAO in this report are: 

The impact of extensive contractor 
use on DOD—GAO found that reliance 
of DOD on contractor support has a 
snowballing effect. As contractors ac- 
quire knowledge of DOD's operations, 
they literally become assured of subse- 
quent, continuous sole source contracts. 
The result is that contractors are ex- 
ercising substantial influence over the 
scope and direction of work performed. 
In fact, several contract arrangements 
reviewed by GAO appear to have pre- 
empted DOD's prerogative in directing 
national defense and in management 
and direction of the armed services. 

Illustrative of this result was the sole 
source award of a contract for the Office 
of Secretary of Defense to review Army 
support unit requirements for the first 
30 days of a NATO war. Reliance on con- 
tractors for critical defense require- 
ments raises serious questions about the 
role of contractors in vital defense activ- 
ities. 

The second area of the GAO study was 
the impact of unsolicited proposals. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the contracts 
reviewed were unsolicited. While the 
fact that a contract award was based on 
an unsolicited proposal does not make 
the award improper, the fact that so 
many contracts were the result of unso- 
licited proposals raises questions wheth- 
er they are being used to: First, subvert 
the competitive process; second, encour- 
age work that may not be important rel- 
ative to DOD’s mission needs and pri- 
orities; third, abrogate DOD’s responsi- 
bility over the scope and direction of 
work related to defense management; 
or, fourth, are not truly unique or inno- 
vative. These questions are especially 
disturbing in the light of the fact that 
DOD contract awards resulting from un- 
solicited proposals are over twice the 
proportion found in civilian agencies in 
the earlier GAO report. 

Another area that GAO looked into, 
Mr. President, was the revolving door 
problem. The involvement of former 
DOD military and civilian employees in 
contracts with DOD is extensive—51 
percent of the contracts reviewed in- 
volved former employees in capacities 
of top management and technical levels. 
This aspect of the GAO review raises 
a number of questions: First, are former 
top level DOD officials improperly using 
their influence in securing contracts 
with DOD for their own benefit as op- 
posed to the Government’s benefit? Sec- 
ond, is DOD adequately planning and 
training personnel to insure their capa- 
bility to perform essential work? and 
third, how objective is the work of for- 
mer employees in areas where they were 
formerly involved while at DOD? 


The other serious impact shown by 
the study, Mr. President, was the con- 
tinuous nature of many contracts. Al- 
most 57 percent of the contracts reviewed 
were renewed repeatedly. One contract. 
again, no competition, awarded sole 
source by the Air Force, has been re- 
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peatedly renewed for the last 28 years 
and to date no study has been performed 
on the related costs involved in con- 
tracting out the work versus performing 
the contract work in-house. Where the 
work is of a recurring nature the ab- 
sence of cost comparisons and competi- 
tion illustrates the poor management 
that presently results in the waste of 
millions of dollars every year. 

As to the questionable need or value 

of services contracted for—of the 256 
contracts reviewed, GAO considered 44 
to be of questionable value in terms of 
DOD's priorities and mission. Illustra- 
tive is a contract awarded sole-source 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
for “studies of nonpecuniary factors in 
the Federal approach to pay compara- 
bility and the feasibility of monetiz- 
ing these nonpecuniary factors for con- 
sideration in the pay comparability proc- 
ess.” 
When a DOD official was asked by GAO 
staff if this was an impossible task he 
replied, “That’s what makes it interest- 
ing.” He went on to state that the intent 
of the study was to obtain support to 
“derail” proposed legislation on pay 
comparability. In my opinion it is well 
outside DOD mission and responsibility 
to spend its appropriated funds for such 
a purpose. 

The excessive use of sole-source 
awards—sole-source awards were found 
to be the rule rather than the exception; 
82 percent of the contracts reviewed 
were awarded sole-source without any 
competition. The primary factors cited 
by the GAO for this situation were— 
continuous contractual relationships, 
large number of unsolicited proposals, 
and the involvement of former employ- 
ees ia contract performance. 


The fact that 82 percent of the con- 
tract awards were sole-source is a sad 
commentary on DOD’s commitment for 
cost minimization. I consider it a dis- 
service to all taxpayers. Competition has 
been shown to save an average of 20 
percent of a contract's cost, and the 20 
percent at DOD represents a substantial 
amount of taxpayer money. 

In sum, Mr. President, the GAO re- 
port describes a very disturbing situa- 
tion at the Department of Defense. I am 
pleased that the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Civil 
Service, Post Office, and General Serv- 
ices, Mr. Stevens and the distinguished 
chairwoman of the House Subcommittee 
on Human Resources, Congresswoman 
GERALDINE Ferraro of New York have set 
a hearing on this report on April 29. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summary from the GAO 
report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SUMMARY 

The Department of Defense (DOD) 
spent about $2.6 billion in fiscal year 
1979 on all types of contract management 
support services. These services range from 


relatively simple studies to aid in manage- 
ment decisions to contracts involving com- 
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plex engineering support services for major 
weapon systems. 

Proper use of these services can be a 
normal, legitimate, and economical way for 
DOD to satisfy its mission requirements. 
GAO reviewed 256 contracts for manage- 
ment support services valued at about 
$175.4 million. These contracts were ran- 
domly selected, and GAO believes its findings 
are representative of the total universe of 
management support contracts. 

In spite of the continuing attention being 
focused on the use of contract consultants, 
serious and pervasive problems continue to 
exist, and will continue until DOD takes 
the initiative to address them. Contractors 
are playing a significant role in identifying 
needs and thus, in effect, are articulating 
and performing defense management func- 
tions. The result is that DOD is weakening 
its ability to perform In-house work essen- 
tial to fulfillment of its defense mission. 
Much of the work is currently being per- 
formed by former DOD employees. 

This increasing reliance on contractors 
has raised the following additional issues: 

Extensive contract awards resulting from 
unsolicited proposals. (102 contracts re- 
viewed valued at $25 million. See p. 11.) 

Significant involvement of former DOD 
Officials and employees in contracts. (131 
contracts reviewed valued at approximately 
$52.6 mililon. See p. 13.) 

Continuous renewal of contracts. (146 
contracts reviewed valued at $149.2 million. 
See p. 16.) 

Instances of questionable need for and 
use made of the contract services. (44 con- 
tracts reviewed valued at approximately 
$6.8 million. See p. 19.) 

Overuse of sole-source awards. (211 con- 
tracts reviewed valued at approximately 
$156.7 million. See p. 21.) 

Extensive contract modification. (176 
contracts reviewed with modifications 
valued at approximately $73.8 million. (See 
p. 29.) 

Previously, the focus of attention has been 
on problems with consulting services as de- 
fined by the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB). GAO found the above prob- 
lems in all types of management support 
services reviewed; therefore, GAO believes 
that the management controls outlined in 
OMB Circular A-120 should be applied to 
professional and management support serv- 
ices and special studies and analyses. Also, 
there is a need to provide visibility over 
these services in the budgetary displays. 

An assessment of DOD’s capability to per- 
form all essential management functions in- 
house under existing personnel ceiling con- 
straints is needed to achieve effective actions 
for the problems brought out in this report. 
GAO is currently reviewing the issue of per- 
sonnel ceilings Government-wide and will 
provide further insight on this issue at a 
later time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


GAO has issued over 30 reports during the 
past 20 years identifying deficiencies related 
to the use of consulting services. One of the 
major issues identified was the failure to 
obtain adequate competition in awarding 
procurement contracts for these services. Ad- 
ditionally, the Congress has repeatedly 
voiced concern over the lack of competition 
in awarding these contracts. Normally, GAO 
is opposed to legislative remedies for prob- 
lems that should be resolved administra- 
tively. However, GAO believes this problem 
is serious enough in DOD to warrant legisla- 
tive action. 

Accordingly, GAO recommends the Con- 
gress, as an interim measure, consider legis- 
lation which would minimize the funding of 
sole-source contracts for management sup- 
port services and the funding of such con- 
tracts resulting from unsolicited proposals. 
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One way to accomplish this might be to 
establish quotas for a period of 2 to 4 years. 
For example, the Congress might provide 
that not more than 50 percent of the total 
dollars spent by an agency for management 
support service contracts may be used to 
fund sole-source contracts. This figure could 
be adjusted in future years until a more 
acceptable balance is achieved. 

The Director of OMB should: 

Extend the management controls outlined 
in OMB Circular A-120 to other categories 
of management support services. 

Assure that agencies identify all requested 
funds to be used for management support 
services and provide this information to 
the Congress. Such identification would pro- 
vide the basis for the Congress to review 
agencies’ use of such services as well as 
provide a base from which to control funds 
available for such services. GAO believes 
that OMB could satisfy this recommenda- 
tion by extending the requirements of OMB 
Bulletin No. 80-13 for the types of manage- 
ment support services identified in this 
report. 

The Secretary of Defense should take the 
following actions: 

Required DOD activities to establish an 
independent review board to assure the 
highest level review of proposed contract 
awards and modifications over $100,000 for 
management support services. This inde- 
pendent assessment is particularly critical 
for those contracts to be performed by for- 
mer DOD employees. 

Identify functions being performed by 
contractors which are governmental in na- 
ture, and determine personnel needs and 
develop ways to meet those needs. 

Identify management support services 
which are not governmental in nature and 
which are required on a continuing basis. 
For each service, an assessment should be 
made of current in-house capability, the 
possibility of acquiring such capability, and 
the relative costs involved in performing the 
work in-house versus contractor support. 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


Although this report was furnished to DOD 
for comment, it did not provide written com- 
ments before the issuance of this report. 
GAO received DOD’s oral comments, but was 
told that DOD was amending its response 
and the oral comments could not be relied 
on. 

OMB agreed in comments provided to GAO 
that the report makes a strong case for more 
stringent controls to eliminate weaknesses 
in and curtail abuses of DOD's procurement 
of management support services. However, 
OMB does not totally agree with GAO's rec- 
ommendations. OMB believes that legisla- 
tion is not necessary to solve the problems 
with contracting for management support 
services. It is currently considering issuing 
an OMB bulletin and a revision to an exist- 
ing circular which it believes will correct 
the problems illustrated in this report. 

GAO believes OMB’s planned actions, if 
carried out, are commendable, but several 
of its suggested actions will not result in 
meaningful improvements in contracting for 
Management support services. 

OMB intends to eliminate the majority 
of improper sole-source awards by removing 
the incentives to use unsolicited proposals 
for management support service contracts. 
In GAO’s opinion, this proposed action will 
result in fewer unsolicited proposals but 
will not have a major impact on the number 
of sole-source awards. GAO continues to be- 
lieve legislation is necessary to correct this 
longstanding problem. 

OMB does not believe that a specific entry 
(budget line item) for consulting services 
within the object classification schedules for 
each agency account in the budget is neces- 
sary, appropriate, or practicable. GAO's rec- 
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ommendation for budgetary identification 
does not require a specific entry for man- 
agement support services. 

GAO’s report clearly demonstrates that 
the problems identified are not restricted 
to consulting service contracts alone but 
instead, are prevalent throughout the en- 
tire universe of management support serv- 
ice contracts. With the implementation of 
OMB Bulletin No. 80-13, budgetary identifi- 
cation of consulting services is already re- 
quired. GAO believes that OMB could satisfy 
this recommendation by extending the exist- 
ing requirement to include the types of 
management support services identified in 
this report and providing the information 
to the Congress. 

Finally, OMB believes that review and ap- 
proval of management support service con- 
tracts by a level above the sponsoring ac- 
tivity will provide sufficient control. GAO 
continues to believe that review and ap- 
proval by an independent board is a more 
desirable approach. Such a board or boards 
would have no direct benefit from the out- 
come of their decision and would bring man- 
agement support services under a proper 
degree of independent and objective 
scrutiny. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, the mag- 
nitude of procurement spending entered 
into by the Federal Government requires 
that oversight be aggressive. Further, it 
requires detailed examination and thor- 
ough consideration in the budgetary and 
appropriations process. To address these 
needs I have introduced S. 719, the Con- 
sultant Reform and Disclosure Act of 
1981. In this effort I must pay tribute to 
those of my colleagues who have joined 
me in this call to action by cosponsoring 
this legislation. At this point, my co- 


sponsors include Senators PROXMIRE, 
DECONCINI, WILLIAMS, Baucus, SIMPSON, 


BURDICK, EAGLETON, RIEGLE, LEVIN, 
Percy, Sasser, COCHRAN, BUMPERS, MOY- 
NIHAN, HEFLIN. and METZENBAUM, 

Very simply stated, this legislation 
would address the areas of abuse and 
waste within the procurement process by 
a sunshine/disclosure approach. 

I hope others of my colleagues will 
join as cosponsors of this bill and at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
a summary of S. 719 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONSULTANT REFORM AND DISCLOSURE 

Acr oF 1981 


MAJOR PROVISIONS 


Clarifies the authority of agencies to ap- 
point experts and consultants pursuant to 
title 5, section 3109 US.C. Requires that 
OPM assume a more active oversight and 
reporting role in relation to the use of ap- 
pointments by agencies. 

Defines consulting services, management 
and professional services, and special studies 
and analyses as the universe to which most 
provisions apply. 

Requires the publication of all consulting 
services, management and professional serv- 
ice, and special study and analysis contracts 
in excess of $10,000 in the Commerce Busi- 
ness Dally prior to award. Also requires noti- 
fication and justification of all subsequent 
modifications which increase the contract 
value by $25,000 to be sent to the respective 
Inspector General or comparable official. 

Requires basic attribution information to 
be included in reports prepared pursuant to 
a consulting service, management and pro- 
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fessional service, or special study contract 
and in agency-prepared reports which in- 
clude substantial portions of such con- 
tractor-prepared reports. 

Requires the evaluation of consulting, 
Management and professional service, and 
special study and analysis contracts which 
exceed a value of $50,000. Special attention 
is focused on performance according to the 
terms of the contract and deviations from 
cost and time as specified in the original 
contract. 

Organizational conflict of interest deter- 
minations are required which are to be ap- 
plied on a test basis—for three years—at 
the Departments of Energy and Transpor- 
tation, and the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Actual conflicts and appearances of 
conflict are addressed in regard to consult- 
ing, Management and professional service, 
and special study and analysis contracts only. 
Where an adverse determination is made the 
contractor will have an appeal procedure. 

Line item identification in the budget sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress is re- 
quired for consulting service, management 
and professional service, and special study 
and analysis procurement requests. Agencies 
will also be required to explain these re- 
quests in the budget justification process. 

The Federal Procurement Data System is 
codified. 

Agency contract listings for all contracts 
entered into within the preceding 12 months, 
and contracts which are active, are required 
to be maintained and be made available 
to the public for inspection. Such listing 
will be updated quarterly. 

Written justifications for consulting serv- 
ice, management and professional service, 
and special study and analysis contracts are 
required to be maintained by the agencies 
and are to be made available to the public. 

All contracts, unless classified for national 
security purposes, are to be considered pub- 
lic documents and thus available for inspec- 
tion by the public unless disclosure is pro- 
hibited by law. 


ORDER TO PROCEED IMMEDIATELY 
TO CONSIDERATION OF BUDGET 
WAIVER RESOLUTION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I an- 
nounced earlier that, at the appropriate 
time following the disposition of the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, it was my intention to 
proceed to consideration of Calendar Or- 
der No. 44, a bill to authorize the supple- 
mental appropriation for 1981 for pro- 
curement of military equipment. 

Mr. President, in a moment, I shall 
propound a unanimous-consent request 
in respect of the supplemental, which 
has been cleared on both sides. In prep- 
aration for that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed immediately 
to the consideration of Calendar Order 
No. 46, the budget waiver, to accompany 
that measure. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
reserving the right to object, there is no 
objection on the side to proceeding im- 


mediately to consideration of the budget 
waiver. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT 
WAIVER 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 105) waiving section 


402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 with respect to the consideration 
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of S. 694, which was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S. 694, a bill to authorize supplemental ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1981 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and for research, 
development, test, and evaluation, and to in- 
crease the authorized personnel strength for 
military and civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense, and for other purposes. 

Such a waiver is necessary because section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 provides that it shall not be in order 
in either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate to consider any bill or resolution 
which, directly or indirectly, authorizes the 
enactment of new budget authority for a fis- 
cal year, unless that bill or resolution is re- 
ported in the House or the Senate, as the 
case may be, on or before May 15 preceding 
the beginning of such fiscal year. 

For the foregoing reasons, pursuant to sec- 
tion 402(c) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, the provisions of section 402(a) of 
Such Act are waived with respect to S. 694, 
as reported by the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF S. 
694 AND FOR TIME LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT THEREON 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in response to an earlier statement, I say 
to the distinguished majority leader, 
there is no objection to securing the con- 
sent of the Senate at this time to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the supple- 
mental appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1981 if he wishes to propose the request 
now. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, in view of that state- 
ment by the distinguished minority 
leader, I ask unanimous consent that, 
after the closing of the routine morning 
business, the Senate turn immediately to 
the consideration of Calendar Order No. 
44 and that there be a time limitation as 
follows of consideration of that measure: 
Four hours on the bill, equally divided 
between the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS) ; that there be a time 
limitation of 2 hours to be equally divided 
on an amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS) 
dealing with the proposed deauthoriza- 
tion of the battleship New Jersey; that 
there be a time limitation of 1 hour to 
be equally divided on amendments in the 
first degree, 30 minutes to be equally di- 
vided on amendments in the second de- 
gree, 20 minutes to be equally divided 
on all motions, abpeals, or points of order 
if the same are submitted; and that the 
agreement be in the usual form. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am sure the distinguished majority 
leader meant to say all debatable 
motions. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader. All de- 
batable motions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader and I 
thank the Senator from Washington for 
forbearing his statement so I could make 
the request of the Senate today. 


(Mr. GORTON assumed the chair.) 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 44, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 694) to authorize supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year 1981 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles, and for 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
and to increase the authorized personnel 
strength for military and civilian person- 
nel of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Armed Services with 
an amendment, as follows, to strike all 
after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Depart- 
ment of Defense Supplemental Authorization 
Act, 1981”. 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT OF AUTHORI- 
ZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 101. (a) In addition to the funds 
authorized to be appropriated under title 
I of the Department of Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1981, funds are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for fiscal year 1981 for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, 
as authorized by law, in amounts as follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: for the Army, $128,000,000; 
for the Navy and Marine Corps, $47,600,000; 
for the Air Force, $716,625,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: for the Army, $27,000,000; for 
the Air Force, $228,269,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $10,700,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 
For naval vessels; for the Navy $172,100,000. 
TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 

For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$796,000,000; for the Marine Corps, $11,- 
300,000. 

(b) Of the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated in subsection (a) for the XM-1 
Main Battle Tank, the sum of $336,700,000 
may not be obligated or expended unless and 
until the Secretary of Defense certifies in 
writing to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
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ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives that (1) the durability perform- 
ance results of the RAM-D testing program 
for such tank do not present an unaccept- 
able level of risk in terms of satisfying the 
Army's operational mission requirements, 
and (2) such results support the procure- 
ment of such tanks in a number greater than 
the 360 for which funds were appropriated 
before the date of the enactment of this Act. 


TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 201. In addition to the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated under title II of the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1981, funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1981 for the use of 
the Armed Forces for research, development, 
test, and evaluation, as authorized by law, 
in amounts as follows: 

For the Army, $79,500,000; for the Navy 
(including the Marine Corps), $139,900,000; 
for the Air Force, $339,200,000; for the De- 
fense Agencies, $41,000,000. 

TITLE III— ACTIVE FORCES 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF END STRENGTHS 


Sec. 301. Section 301 of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 
96-342; 94 Stat. 1082), is amended to increase 
the active duty personnel end strengths of 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force by 
striking out “537,456”, “188,100", and 64. 
500“ and inserting in lieu thereof 540,456”, 
“190,600”, and “569,000”, respectively. 


TITLE IV—RESERVE FORCES 


INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF AVERAGE 
STRENGTHS 


Sec. 401. Section 401(b) of the Department 
of Defense Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-342; 94 Stat. 1084), is amended to 
increase the number of Reserve component 
members authorized to serve on full-time 
active duty with the Marine Corps Reserve 
for the purpose of organizing, administering 
recruiting, instructing, or training by strik- 
pp ae “67” and inserting in place thereof 


TITLE V—CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION or END STRENGTH 
Sec. 501. Section 501(a) of the Department 
of Defense Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
aie on = Stat. 1085), is amended by 

ng out "986,000" and inserti 

thereof “1,010,600”. pees ree: 

TITLE VI—MILITARY TRAINING 

STUDENT LOADS 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION FOR AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 601. Section 601 (a) (9) of the De 
art- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 71961 
(Public Law 96-342; 94 Stat. 1087), is 


amended by striking out 1.930 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 2,509 . 


TITLE VII—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
ARMY 


Sec. 701. (a) In addition to the amoun 
authorized for acquisition and eee 
by title I of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 
Stat. 1749), the following amount is author- 
ized for the location specified: 


UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE 
Foy co Locations, $1,800,000. 
ere is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purpose of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $1,800,000. 


NAVY 
Sec. 702. (a) In addition to the amou 
authorized for acquisition and cotistruction 
by title II of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418: 94 
Stat. 1752), the following amount is author- 
ized for the location specified: 
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UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purpose of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $2,000,000. 


AIR FORCE 


Sec. 703. (a) In addition to the amounts 
authorized for acquisition and construction 
by title III of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 94 
Stat. 1756), the following amounts are au- 
thorized for the locations specified: 


AIR TRAINING COMMAND 
Laughlin Air Force Base, Texas, $4,700,000. 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 
$540,000. 
SPECIAL PROJECT 


Various Locations, Special Project, $50,000,- 
000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purpose of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $55,240,000. 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Sec. 704. (a) In addition to the amount 
specified for minor construction projects by 
section 403 of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 
94 Stat. 1761), the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, United 
States Code, in the amount of $900,000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purposes of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $900,000. 


MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 705. Section 610(a) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1767), is amended— 

(1) by striking out 8276. 100.000 in clause 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$260,078,- 
000"; and 

(2) by striikng out 81.880. 760.000“ in 
clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,896 ,782,000". 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 706. In addition to the amount speci- 
fied in section 701(3)(A) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1981 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-418 Stat, 1774), the Secretary of 
Defense may establish or develop facilities 
for the Air National Guard of the United 
States in an amount not to exceed $6,500,- 
000. 


LIMITATIONS APPLICABLE TO USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 707. (a) Authorizations contained in 
this title shall be subject to the authoriza- 
tions and limitations of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1749), in the same 
manner as if such authorizations had been 
included in that Act. 

(b) For the purposes of the limitations set 
forth in section 603 of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96- 
418; 94 Stat. 1768), the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated for titles I through V of 
that Act shall be deemed to be increased, 
respectively, by the amount authorized to be 
appropriated by section 601 through 605. 


MODIFICATION OF PRIOR YEAR AUTHORIZATION 
FOR FAMILY HOUSING UNITS AT TINKER AIR 
FORCE BASE 


Sec. 708. (a) Section 501(c) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-125; 93 Stat, 940), is amended by 
striking out “three hundred thirty-two 
units” in the item relating to Tinker Air 
Force Base and inserting in lieu thereof “two 
hundred units”. 

(b) The authorization for construction of, 
or acquisition of sole interest in, family 
housing units at Tinker Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa, contained in section 501 of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1980 
(Public Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 940), as amend- 
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ed by subsection (a), is hereby modified to 
authorize construction of such family hous- 
ing units on base at Tinker Air Force Base. 


TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
AMENDMENTS RELATING TO CONTINUOUS SUB- 
MARINE DUTY INCENTIVE PAY 


Sec. 801. (a) Section 30łc of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “(1)” after “(a)”; 

(B) by striking out “subsection (b)“ in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (c)”; 

(C) by striking out paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) Subject to regulations prescribed 
by the President, a member who is entitled 
to basic pay is also entitled to continuous 
submarine duty incentive pay under this 
subsection instead of submarine duty incen- 
tive pay authorized under subsection (a) of 
this section if such member holds or is in 
training leading to a submarine duty des- 
ignator, remains in the submarine service on 
a career basis, and meets the requirements 
of paragraph (2) of this subsection.”; and 

(D) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), 
and (5) as paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), re- 
spectively; 

(2) in subsection (b), as designated by 
clause (1) (C)— 

(A) by striking out “subsection (b)“ in 
the third sentence of paragraph (3), as re- 
designated by clause (1)(D), and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsection (c)“: 

(B) by inserting after title“ each time 
it appears in paragraphs (2) and (3), as re- 
designated by clause (1)(D), “less, in the 
case of an officer, periods as an enlisted mem- 
ber prior to initial appointment as an ofi- 
cer”; and 

(C) by inserting after the first comma in 
paragraph (4) (A) (), as redesignated by 
clause (1)(D), “while serving as an oper- 
ator or crew member of an operational sub- 
mersible, including undersea exploration and 
research vehicles,”; 

(3) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) as subsections (e), (d), (e), and 
(f), respectively; 

(4) by striking out “subsection (b)“ in 
subsection (e), as redesignated by clause 
(3), and inserting in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (e)“; and 

(5) by striking out “subsection (a)“ in 
subsection (f) (1), as redesignated by clause 
(3), and inserting in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (b)“. 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect as of January 1, 1981. 

(c) Persons who become eligible for con- 
tinuous submarine duty incentive pay for 
any period during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, by virtue of the amend- 
ments made by this section shall be paid 
exclusively from funds heretofore appro- 
priated for such fiscal year for the payment 
of pay and allowances of members of the 
Navy (Department of the Navy Account: 
Military Personnel, Navy Appropriation Sym- 
bol No. 1711453). 

ACCRUED LEAVE 

Sec. 802. Section 10 of the Military Pay 
and Allowances Benefits Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-579; 94 Stat. 3359) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after "Sec. 10."; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 


“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective in the case of any mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces assigned to a de- 
ployable ship, mobile unit, or other duty 
designated for the purpose of section 701(f) 
of title 10, United States Code, after Septem- 
ber 30, 1979.". 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
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the absence of a quorum and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time consumed 
be equally charged against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. : 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Novem- 
ber 4 marked the end to nearly a decade 
of neglect and indifference about the 
military capability of the United States 
vis-a-vis that of the Soviet Union. In 
the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, funds 
which normally would have been used 
to modernize our Armed Forces were 
diverted instead to support our activi- 
ties in the Vietnam war. In the mid and 
late 1970’s, many defense programs lost 
out to competing demands to fund the 
ever-increasing number of social pro- 
grams. 

Nonetheless, the Soviet Union, in the 
last 10 years, has undertaken a massive 
military buildup to modernize nearly 
every segment of its strategic and con- 
ventional arsenal. This, coupled with the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, con- 
firmed the worst fears of the American 
people about the genuine motivations of 
the Soviet Union. It raised doubts in the 
minds of most Americans about the sin- 
cerity of the Soviet Union’s expressed 
desire to achieve détente with the United 
States, and it caused many Americans 
to question the adequacy of our defense 
spending. : 

Mr. President, on November 4, we re- 
ceived the answer of the American peo- 
ple loudly and clearly. They are deeply 
concerned and disturbed about the abil- 
ity of our Armed Forces to respond ef- 
fectively to situations which affect our 
national security interests. They are 
concerned about whether the United 
States is still perceived around the world 
to be the preeminent military power 
which they know must be the case if the 
United States is to negotiate with its 
potential adversaries from a position of 
strength. They are concerned that, as a 
result of the neglect and indifference on 
defense matters which characterized 
the last decade, the United States may 
now be viewed incorrectly around the 
world as a nation which has neither the 
resolve nor the ability to respond to 
events which challenge its national 
interests. 

Mr. President, the American people 
recognize and we in the Senate should 
recognize that in order to preserve 
peace and check the expansionist activi- 
ties of the Soviet Union and her surro- 
gates around the world, the United 
States must have, and—equally im- 
portant—must be perceived to have the 
national will and the military ability to 
respond quickly and decisively to events 
which threaten our national security in- 
terests and those of our allies. 

I reject the notion that we need to 
prove our military might and national 
resolve on a battlefield with the blood of 
our young men. To the contrary, the 
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billions of dollars which we allocate to 
national defense are designed to avert 
war by assuring our potential adversaries 
that a military confrontation with the 
United States is, for them, a losing prop- 
osition. 

The primary mission of our Armed 
Forces is to preserve peace and avoid the 
needless sacrifice of American lives. It is 
only when we have failed in this effort 
that our Armed Forces are called upon 
to fulfill their secondary mission which is 
to restore peace. It is only because we 
value life so much that we are willing to 
spend billions of dollars on defense to 
deter those who would otherwise chal- 
lenge us in a conflict which would inevi- 
tably result in the loss of many lives on 
both sides. 

The American people are not naive. 
They observe in their own daily experi- 
ence—whether in business dealings or 
otherwise—that the results of any serious 
negotiations more often than not favor 
those who negotiate from a position of 
strength rather than one of weakness. It 
is, therefore, not perplexing at all to the 
vast majority of American people that to 
deal effectively with the Soviet Union, 
the United States must not only have but 
also be perceived to have the military and 
economic might, coupled with the na- 
tional resolve, to face up to the Soviet 
Union eyeball to eyeball. 

It is our military and economic 
strength and our willingness to use it. if 
necessary, which the Soviet Union 
understands and which is our best in- 
surance policy for peace. The American 
people have not forgotten the more nota- 
ble case studies of Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and more recently Afghanistan, 
which serve to remind us of the unsavory 
consequences which befall those who 
deal with the Soviet Union from a posi- 
tion of weakness. 

Mr. President, I share the concern of 
the American people about the present 
quality and quantity of our military per- 
sonnel and the equipment which they 
must use—particularly in light of the 
accelerated production schedules and 
impressive technological advances which 
the Soviets have made in their military 
hardware. The United States must al- 
ways be prepared to meet the enemy on 
its own terms if ever the situation re- 
quires. 

To satisfy this requirement after 
nearly a decade of neglect, the United 
States will have to resolve in the near 
term some very serious manpower. readi- 
ness, and weapons modernization de- 
ficiencies which currently plague our 
Armed Forces. No matter how much 
money we spend, it will be years before 
we have in place the ships, submarines, 
strategic and tactical aircraft, missile 
systems, tanks, and numerous other 
weapons systems which are required to 
modernize our Military Forces properly. 
It currently takes— 

Approximately 8 years to construct a 
nuclear carrier; 

Approximately 6 years to construct a 
cruiser; 

Approximately 7 years to construct a 
Trident submarine; 

At least 7 to 9 years to develop a new 
generation of strategic bombers; and 
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At least 7 more years before we have 
a modernized strategic missile system. 

One can see, therefore, that we cannot 
afford to delay any longer our efforts to 
get these weapons systems in place as 
quickly as possible while simultaneously 
addressing our serious manpower and 
readiness problems. The American peo- 
ple have indicated their support for 
these initiatives not unmindful of the 
significant expenditures which will have 
to be made. It is now time to get on with 
the serious task at hand. 

Mr. President, the Reagan administra- 
tion has indicated to the Soviet Union 
that the United States will no longer 
react passively and sheepishly to world 
events which affect directly or indirectly 
the interests of the United States or 
those of its allies. The Reagan adminis- 
tration supports the notion that peace 
through strength should be our national 
objective. 

Consistent with this objective, Presi- 
dent Reagan has requested that we add 
$3.04 billion to that already authorized 
and appropriated in fiscal year 1981 to 
provide funding for some of the more ur- 
gently needed manpower, readiness, and 
weapons modernization initiatives which 
were seriously underfunded under the 
Carter administration’s fiscal year 1981 
request. 

The Committee on Armed Services is 
well aware of the fact that simply throw- 
ing money at the Department of Defense 
will not, in and of itself, result in a sig- 
nificantly improved fighting force. The 
committee is also aware that, even 
though the American people have indi- 
cated their willingness to pay the price 
required to have a strong military ca- 
pability, they will require that their 
scarce dollars are invested in a way that 
will insure the greatest return. 

This is why the committee has taken 
great pains to recommend funding for 
only those programs for which the ad- 
ministration has provided a clear and 
convincing justification. The committee 
has found that most of the administra- 
tion’s requests were sufficiently justified 
to overcome the traditional reluctance 
of the committee to support supplemen- 
tal authorizations. 

For a variety of reasons. however, the 
committee found several of the adminis- 
tration’s funding requests to lack suffi- 
cient justification and recommends that 
the Senate— 

Disapprove $146 million requested for 
the reactivation of the aircraft carrier 
Oriskany; 

Deny $96 million which represents the 
administration’s proposal to procure 
seven additional F-18 aircraft above the 
currently funded 53 aircraft; 

Approve $15.2 million of the $21.8 mil- 
lion DOD request to provide full long- 
lead funding to support construction of 
an LSD-41 in fiscal year 1982: and 

Provide that $336.7 million of the total 
fiscal year 1981 supplemental request for 
procurement of additional XM-1 main 
battle tanks may not be expended unless 
and until the Secretary of Defense cer- 
tifles in writing to the Committee on 
Armed Services that he is satisfied with 
the results of the proposed durability 
testing to be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 
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The administration requested supple- 
mental funding in the total amount of 
$3.04 billion. If the Senate approves the 
committee’s recommendations which are 
reflected in the Department of Defense 
fiscal year 1981 supplemental authoriza- 
tion bill before the Senate, the adminis- 
tration’s request will be reduced from 
$3.04 billion to $2.8 billion—a reduction 
of $238 million. 

Mr. President, this is the first signifi- 
cant legislative initiative by this new ad- 
ministration designed to improve the 
quality of our fighting forces. I strongly 
urge my colleagues to give this terribly 
important matter their unequivocal 
support. 

Mr. President, at this time I would like 
to express my thanks to the Senator 
whom I expect to be recognized imme- 
diately following, Senator STENNIS, for 
many years the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
who has been enormously cooperative in 
expediting the consideration and report- 
ing out of the committee of this bill. He 
has demonstrated his usual statesman- 
ship on defense matters, and I would like 
to thank him for his wonderful coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may use which, I 
assure the Senate, that I will not speak 
at length. 

I certainly appreciate the very gener- 
ous remarks of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) with reference to our rela- 
tionship and our continued working to- 
gether on these matters, and I join with 
him in the sponsoring of the items of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, as he explained, they 
supplement and bring forward and has- 
ten the day of consummation of these 
programs that will end the current fiscal 
year program or end that program now, 
the fiscal 1981 program. 

There are additional sums for various 
reasons, as he described. They include 
some items, a few items, that were not a 
continuation of active programs, pro- 
grams that are already in being, that will 
be developed later. I know of one item, 
the battleship, which will be stricken, 
as I understand, which will be called up, 
so I will be heard from on that. 

I am supporting the bills as it is drawn 
now, Mr. President. I think these funds 
are necessary, and I subscribe to includ- 
ing the battleship item that I have men- 
tioned. 

I subscribe to what the Senator says 
about the inability to solve these prob- 
lems in connection with our military pre- 
paredness merely by throwing money out, 
throwing money to the Pentagon, which 
is the way he expressed it. But we also 
have funds from time to time that do not 
go directly to the Pentagon. Money is not 
the primary problem. The people of 
America have been willing to spend the 
necessary money. 

Frankly, I said years before, each time 
when the bill came up, that the weak 
part of the program was the personnel, 
and that is still true. I do not say that 
trying to blame anyone, but it is a matter 
that is hard to get in its proper perspec- 
tive, hard to prove adequately, hard to 
get over to the membership of the body 
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and the American people the need, I 
think, of a certain source of manpower, 
quality power. But those things will con- 
tinue to be worked on. I think our pres- 
ent President, Mr. Reagan, will give it 
more attention when there is a chance. 

I trust that sometime soon there will 
be the emergence of an additional source 
of manpower that will insure more of the 
quality line, particularly for our valued 


Army. 

So I will be here during the entire dis- 
cussion of this bill, Mr. President, which 
is my intention as well as other members 
of the committee, of course. I will at that 
time feel free to make any remarks that 
I may desire. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this time 
will be charged to Senator Tower. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to speak briefly in support of the 
fiscal year. 1981 DOD supplemental bill 
as reported by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

This bill is a very important piece of 
legislation, and its passage will mark the 
beginning of that restoration of the 
margin of safety articulated by President 
Reagan as the foundation for his new 
defense programs. 

As every Member has heard so often, 
our defenses indeed are running down, 
down especially in comparison with the 
increasing trend of Soviet defense ex- 
penditures. 

The Soviet Union has continued for 
15 years, consecutive years, on a massive 
military buildup, and that buildup is be- 
ginning to have a very noticeable adverse 
effect on the overall military balance. 

Also third country capabilities have 
sprung up throughout the world. This 
poses a new challenge to our defense 
equation. For example, Libya now pos- 
sesses sophisticated military forces. Con- 
ceivably they could be used against the 
United States or allied interests in some 
part of the world. 

It is indisputable that our defense pos- 
ture is less secure than it was 3 years 
ago. 5 years ago. 10 years ago. 

We, as a nation, simply must respond, 
and resvond now or the military balance 
will shift even further against us. 

It is up to Congress at this very mo- 
ment to get the President’s new program 
moving by aprroving first this bill and, 
subsequently, its companion appropria- 
tion bill. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to summarize the items in the bill. That 
is done most adecuately in the commit- 
tee report. Instead I shall address those 
parts of the bill which fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on 
Strategic and Theater Nuclear Forces of 
which I am the chairman. 

The only additions above the amended 
request were $8.3 million in R.D.T. & E., 
and $18.9 million in procurement for 
programs which are classified within the 
Department of the Air Force. I assure 
my colleagues that while I cannot dis- 
close the factual basis and justification 
for these programs they were considered 
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very carefully by the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Last year, during the consideration of 
the original fiscal year 1981 request, the 
committee expressed interest in protect- 
ing the option to have an early prepro- 
totype demonstration of the Army’s 
LOADS ballistic missile defense systems. 
The Reagan administration request, 
therefore, for $36.1 million for R.D.T. & 
E. in the ballistic missile defense systems 
technology line was for exactly that pur- 
pose, and I commend the administration 
for stepping forward on this issue. The 
LoADS program is the most near-term 
of the Army high technology BMD, that 
is ballistic missile defense, programs. 

The supplemental request also adds 
$67.6 million for the ground-launched 
cruise missile program. As you will re- 
call, this program is vital to redressing 
the long-range theater nuclear force 
balance in Europe, and the NATO mod- 
ernization program which provides for 
the deployment of the GLCM and the 
Pershing II missile. The deployment of 
these weapons systems in the future is 
a symbol of alliance unity. 

Much of the funding requested in the 
supplemental is to cover cost growths re- 
lated to technical problems in the cruise 
missile launcher as well as software prob- 
lems, as well as the procurement of ad- 
ditional equipment for meeting training 
requirements. This funding is necessary 
to insure that there is no slip in the IOC 
in Europe, somewhere in the area of 1983 
as agreed upon in the historic December 
1979 NATO agreement. 

I would also note that the supple- 
mental requests $55.5 million to pur- 
chase used commercial Boeing 707 air- 
craft as part of the program to provide 
six airborne range instrumentation air- 
craft and one airborne launch control 
center aircraft along with reengining 
kits for existing C-135 aircraft. The pro- 
curement of these aircraft with many 
fiying hours left on their airframes and 
the procurement of engines which will 
be set back to zero hours is a good ex- 
ample of ways in which defense require- 
ments can be met at reduced cost. The 
committee will continue this process of 
investigating the purchase of used air- 
craft with long airframe life left and 
also leasing options to reduce costs asso- 
ciated with the purchase of new aircraft. 

The supplemental also requests $20 
million for research related to EMP 
hardening of B-52 aircraft. In fact, this 
step was recommended by our commit- 
tee last year. These funds will permit 
electromagnetic pulse and associated nu- 
clear effects tests on the B—52’s which 
will carry our air-launched cruise mis- 
sile force. Hopefully, an extensive modi- 
fication program will not be necessary, 
but we will not know until these tests 
are completed. We must conduct these 
tests. 

In summary, there are no major new 
strategic initiatives in the fiscal year 
1981 supplemental request, but there are 
important funding requirements which 
must be met to keep important programs 
going at the proper pace. 

Mr. President, as I conclude this state- 
ment I would like to observe comments 
that have come from senior members of 
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the Department of Defense with respect 
to shipbuilding of naval vessels in yards 
other than those located in the Conti- 
nental United States of America. The 
statements while indefinite in context, 
nevertheless indicate that there may 
well be some thinking within the De- 
partment that foreign shipyards could 
be employed to build U.S. warships. 

Mr. President, I have seen this issue 
raised many times. I am unalterably op- 
posed to any American warship being 
built in a foreign shipyard, and I fore- 
warn my colleagues that that matter will 
be so objectionable to me and a number 
of my colleagues that I state here and 
now that I would likely mount a fili- 
buster on the floor of this historic 
Chamber to prevent any such action. 

I think the Department of Defense 
has a responsibility to help restore 
America’s industrial base—and that in- 
cludes our shipbuilding capacity, partic- 
ularly that for naval warships. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to commend the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
ranking member for the innovation of a 
new subcommittee system designed along 
the lines of roles and missions. We are 
now well along in the hearings in prepa- 
ration for the 1982 bill, and it is my ob- 
servation that this new committee struc- 
ture is working not only as intended by 
its chairman but in a most efficient man- 
ner, and one which addresses with, I 
think, greater scrutiny each and every 
element of the defense program. 

Returning to the supplemental before 
us today, I assure my tolleagues that it 
has received careful scrutiny of the com- 
mittee and the membership individually 
as well as the Senate, and I, therefore, 
urge adoption of this legislation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the pending bill, S. 694, 
the fiscal year 1981 defense procure- 
ment authorization supplemental bill. 
This bill includes urgently required De- 
fense Department needs that have been 
recommended by President Reagan. I 
applaud the action of our chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senator Tower, for his expeditious 
handling of this highly important bill. 

In my view it is critical that the United 
States move quickly to strengthen its 
defense forces. With the Soviets threat- 
ening to invade Poland, we need to let 
the world know that we will not shrink 
from our role as leader of the free world. 
We must act from a position of strength 
8 RA will find ourselves unable to act 
a u 

This bill sends the Nation and the rest 
of the world a message. It is a message 
of commitment—commitment to the de- 
fense of free people. We are going to 
improve our defense forces to guarantee 
that we are second to none. No one must 
doubt our resolve. 

This supplemental represents one of 
the first initiatives of the Reagan admin- 
istration to begin rebuilding our national 
defense structure. Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger testified before our 
committee on this legislation to the effect 
pong * e Wou accelerate 

nhance steps strengthen 
Military Establishment. e * 
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AIRCRAFT AND VEHICLES 


Mr. President, the major procurement 
items in this legislation include $892 
million for aircraft procurement and 
$807 million for tracked combat vehicle 
procurement. 

The bulk of the aircraft procurement 
account is for spares to support planes 
already in the inventory. Another major 
item in this account is $55.5 million to 
procure used Boeing 707 aircraft in lieu 
of purchasing new planes for military 
missions and to provide low cost modifi- 
cation kits for existing C-135 aircraft. 

In the combat tracked vehicle account, 
the funds will be used to procure M-60A3 
tanks, M-1 tanks and the infantry fight- 
ing vehicle. 

RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


The committee has also approved and 
recummended to the full Senate $099 
million tor research, development, and 
testing projects. These programs are es- 
sential if our Nation is to continue its 
technology growth. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr, President, I might mention briefly 
the matter of military construction, since 
as chairman of the Military Construction 
Subcommittee I have a special responsi- 
bility in that area. S. 774, which Senator 
Hart and I introduced by request, was 
the Department’s request for supplemen- 
tal military construction authority and 
has been incorporated into the commit- 
tee’s action on S. 694. The Department 
requested $83 million in new construction 
authority for badly needed construction 
projects. We are recommending that $66 
million in new authority be granted and 
that the fiscal year 1981 Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act be amended 
to accommodate the $17 million differ- 
ence. Details are in the committee's re- 
port and I would be happy to respond to 
questions if there are any. 

Mr. President, it is a real pleasure for 
me, as @ Member of the majority party 
in the Senate, to support this bill. Chair- 
man Tower and the splendid staff that 
he has assembled on the Armed Services 
Committee have handled this bill swiftly 
and professionally. 
© Mr. EAST. Mr. President, the funds 
which we are considering today are those 
intended for the security and defense of 
our country. There purpose is therefore 
intimately related to one of the funda- 
mental purposes of our Government, to 
“provide for the common defense.” 

The need for additional defense ex- 
penditures should be obvious. For the last 
decade the Soviet Union has increased 
its defense efforts at a rate of 3 percent 
or more per year, while our efforts in the 
same area have declined by a total of 11 
percent in the same period. By 1979 the 
U.S.S.R. was spending 50 percent more 
on defense than the United States. 

The 1980’s began, Mr. President, with 
the United States facing strategic infe- 
riority to the Soviet Union. At the same 
time the military, political, economic, and 
diplomatic challenges to our country are 
greater than at any time since the end 
of World War II. Valuable allies in Iran 
and Nicaragua are gone, and their coun- 
tries are in the hands of hostile forces. 


We have rejected the bonds of friend- 
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ship and alliance with the Republic of 
China on Taiwan, but we have not yet 
developed similar ties with Communist 
China, and it remains debatable that we 
can or should do so. Our dependence on 
foreign oil and other strategic minerals 
and materials is of vital importance to 
our viability as a nation, as a world 
power, and as a society. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
shows every sign of expansion and dyna- 
mism as a world power, while we are in 
retreat and withdrawal. While the Sovi- 
ets have serious internal political and 
economic problems, they also continue to 
threaten other states. In Afghanistan 
the Soviet Army continues to occupy the 
territory and suppresses the freedom of 
this nation, and they remain less than 
300 miles from the Persian Gulf. The 
Soviets are also engaging at this very 
moment in the most threatening maneu- 
vers and political actions and statements 
thus far observed in regard to Poland and 
the nascent labor movement in that 
country. The Soviet support for terrorism 
and guerrilla warfare all over the world 
is becoming well known after too many 
years of being ignored. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to support the supple- 
mental defense budget for our national 
defense, not only because of the need for 
the particular programs it involves, but 
also because of the signal our acceptance 
of it will send to the Soviet Union, that 
we as a nation are resolved to meet ag- 
gression and tvranny with the forceful 
response that they deserve.@ 

UP AMENDMENT No. 55 
(Purpose: To eliminate entitlement to con- 
tinuing submarine duty incentive pay in 
certain cases not intended to be included 
in the committee amendment) 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send a 
technical amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) pro- 
pones an unprinted amendment numbered 
55. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 12, line 9, insert “and” after the 
semicolon. 

On page 12, strike out lines 10 through 14. 

On page 12, line 15, strike out “(C)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (B) “. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
amendment deletes a sentence from the 
bill which would have a spending impact 
clearly not intended by the Committee 
on Armed Services. The deleted sentence 
implies an amendment which the com- 
mittee did not approve, but which the 
committee may consider at a later date. 
Its removal is without prejudice. It would 
have assisted submariners with prior en- 
listed time and is not directly related to 
the technical amendments in the bill. 


I have discussed this matter with Sen- 
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ator Stennis. It is simply a technical 
amendment. It reflects the intent of the 
committee. It is my understanding that 
Senator STENNIS is prepared to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, that is 
correct. This is a technical amendment 
to which we join in asking approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER). 

The amendment (UP No. 55) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time consumed be 
charged to both sides on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska such time 
as he may use. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I proposed an amend- 
ment to the current bill during markup 
by the Manpower and Personnel Sub- 
committee. The purpose of my amend- 
ment was to provide a significant pay 
increase effective July 1, 1981, for senior 
enlisted personnel and to make other 
changes which will directly enhance 
retention. Last week the Department of 
Defense formally proposed a 5.3-percent, 
across-the-board military pay raise for 
July 1. By across the board it is meant 
that the base pay and the basic allowance 
for quarters and the basic allowance for 
subsistence for each individual rank 
would be raised by 5.3 percent. 

Under the administration’s proposal, a 
new recruit would receive a basic pay in- 
crease of $26.57 per month; a master ser- 
geant or senior chief petty officer would 
receive a $74.90 increase in basic pay per 
month; and a colonel would receive a 
$169.08 increase in basic pay per month. 
In my view, this proposal does not meet 
the needs outlined by the Department of 
Defense. 

In its letter of March 31, 1981, for- 
warding the proposed 5.3-percent pay in- 
crease, the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense says: 

It is estimated that enactment of this pro- 
posal would allow the armed forces to retain 
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about 15,000 more careerists by the end of 
fiscal year 1982, thereby reducing the demand 
for accessions. Alternatively, it would allow 
the armed forces to be more selective in the 
reenlistment process, thereby further improv- 
ing the quality of their non-commissioned 
officer corps. With the American youth popu- 
lation declining each year, the importance of 
retention of experienced personnel in the 
armed forces cannot be overemphasized. 


Mr. President, the Department of De- 
fense seems to be saying that increasing 
the monthly pay of a master sergeant by 
$74.90 and increasing the pay of a colonel 
by $169.08 will both contribute to im- 
proved retention of noncommissioned 
officers. I find that logic very hard to 
follow. It makes no sense to me to in- 
crease the pay of privates and generals 
at this time when everyone will receive 
some form of cost-of-living increase in 
October of this year. 

The Manpower and Personnel Sub- 
committee has held hearings on military 
compensation matters during this con- 
gressional session and the last. It has 
received consistent testimony on the need 
to increase pay for senior enlisted per- 
sonnel. For example, Maj. Gen. William 
Usher, Director of Personnel Plans for 
the Air Force, testified: 

There is legitimate cause for concern over 
the inadequate pay differentials for members 
who are expected to assume greater rank 
and responsibilities without commensurate 
economic rewards. However, I think it would 
be a grave mistake to try to reduce pay 
compression by depressing pay raises for first- 
term enlisted members, as some have pro- 
posed. .. . We can hardly expect to attract 
and retain quality people unless we can dem- 
onstrate our intent to provide them a 
standard of living comparable to that en- 
joyed by their civilian counterparts. There- 
fore, I firmly believe that resolution of the 
pay compression problem must be accom- 
plished through a separate pay raise additive 
to the annual comparability increase, 


Mr. President, I do not necessarily 
agree with General Usher's comments 
that pay raises targeted to specific prob- 
lems by rank or skill cannot be dealt with 
by reallocating the annual October 1 pay 
raise toward those problem areas. I do 
agree that if a pay raise is to become ef- 
fective in July of 1981, it must be enacted 
soon. I do agree that such a special pay 
raise should be directed toward problems 
in the current pay structure. And I am 
concerned about further delays in achiey- 
ing this goal. 

One of the main problems facing mili- 
tary personnel managers is the need to 
increase the senior experience level of 
the enlisted ranks; that is, those person- 
nel with over 10 years of service. First- 
term retention rates are relatively high, 
but it is among second- and third-term 
personnel where increased retention is 
critically needed to increase the num- 
bers of senior noncommissioned officers. 
The Navy's ability to man the growing 
number of new ships now entering the 
fleet, as well as to expand its size in the 
future, will depend on its ability to re- 
tain more people with over 10 years ex- 
perience and to bring back into the Navy 
petty officers with previous experience. I 
believe that when considering a mid- 
year pay raise of this sort the Congress 
should target these increases to the areas 
of greatest need. Most people seem to 
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agree in principle that this concept is 
correct and now is the time to do some- 
thing about the problem. The NCO’s are 
the backbone and muscle of today’s 
Armed Forces and they also have suf- 
fered the most from pay policies during 
the last few years. 

The frontloading of first-term pay 
over the past several years has resulted 
in pay compression in the enlisted ranks. 
The ratio of a senior sergeant’s pay to 
a recruit’s pay has declined by 50 per- 
cent since 1964. So, if someone decides to 
stay in the military service as a senior 
noncommissioned officer, he must do so 
without the substantial increases in pay 
that once were provided. At the same 
time, he must assume a more demanding 
leadership role, especially in light of 
the quality problems in the junior en- 
listed ranks. So, we are asking these 
dedicated and talented people to assume 
additional responsibilities without sig- 
nificant increases in pay and without the 
significant privileges that used to be as- 
sociated with the NCO ranks. The De- 
fense Department continues to say that 
they recognize this pay compression 
problem. Yet they never propose a solu- 
tion to it and action is long overdue. 
Last year, Congress gave the Secretary 
of Defense authority to reallocate up to 
25 percent of last year’s 11.7-percent pay 
raise; however, not one dime was reallo- 
cated. Congress expected the Secretary 
of Defense to identify the specific pay 
problems, but he did not. Now, with a 
new administration, testimony indicates 
that this reallocation authority will 
never be used. If the problems with the 
structure of military pay are to be solved, 
it will have to be the Congress which pro- 
vides the solutions. 

My amendment proposed a July 1, 
1981, pay raise that would be limited to 
senior enlisted personnel: 

Sergeant’s (pay grade E-5) will receive 
5.3 percent; 

Staff sergeants and sergeants first 
class (pay grades E-6 and E-7) will re- 
ceive 6.3 percent; 

Master sergeants and sergeants major 
(pay grades E-8 and E-9) will receive 
7.3 percent. 

My amendment also included two other 
smaller pay adjustments. Much military 
flying duty, particularly helicopter fly- 
ing in the Army, is assigned to warrant 
officers. Yet, warrant officers who are 
pilots are not entitled to the same flight 
pay as are commissioned officers. This 
results in an inequity, where a helicop- 
ter flight commander who is a warrant 
officer receives less flight pay than an 
officer who is not in command of a flight. 
My amendment would provide the same 
aviation career incentive pay for com- 
missioned officers and warrant officers. 

Second, last year Congress passed leg- 
islation designed to improve the manage- 
ment of and increase experience levels 
in the officer corps. Part of that legis- 
lation authorized the Secretaries of the 
Military Departments to continue cap- 
tains and Navy lieutenants in technical 
fields on active duty until 20 years of 
service. However, under the current pay 
tables such an officer would receive no 
increase in pay based on his length of 
service in the military after he had com- 
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pleted 14 years of service. My amend- 
ment would continue to provide longev- 
ity pay increases for such personnel 
through 20 years of service. 

The pay raises in my amendment 
apply only to military personnel and 
the amendment does not include other 
increases in pay for junior enlisted per- 
sonnel or officers. Mr. President, at this 
time when we are considering a midyear 
pay raise, I do not feel it necessary to in- 
clude junior enlisted people in pay 
grades E-1 through E-4. Currently there 
are enlistment bonuses available to cover 
critical skills where shortages exist. The 
same is true for officers. In fact, the De- 
fense Department has not yet begun to 
pay the aviation continuation bonus for 
pilots because of disagreements within 
the Pentagon—even though Congress 
granted the authority for its payments 
last year. However, I am not precluding 
other subsequent actions to increase pay 
in skill areas where there are shortages 
or even across the board. 

My amendment would cost about $150 
million in fiscal year 1981 and about $500 
million in fiscal year 1982. In contrast, 
the Department of Defense proposal 
would cost about $400 million in 1981 and 
$1.9 billion in 1982—that is, the admin- 
istration’s proposal would cost over three 
times as much but would give a lower pay 
raise to senior NCO’s. If the Congress 
decides that further increases are war- 
ranted, there are funds earmarked in the 
fiscal year 1982 budget for subsequent in- 
creases in pay. However, if we cannot im- 
plement the policy of targeting military 
pay raises to achieve the best result at 
this time—a midyear pay raise—it will be 
very difficult to ever accomplish this goal. 

Mr. President. I have received assur- 
ances from the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
JEPSEN), the chairman of the Manpower 
and Personnel Subcommittee, that the 
subcommittee will give speedy considera- 
tion to my proposal. Knowing his interest 
and dedication. to military personnel 
matters, I believe we will be able to join 
together in this proposal in the end. 

I would hope that the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee would add his assurance that the 
committee will consider my proposal, as 
I know he shares my general concern in 
this area. 

Mr. President, because of these assur- 
ances, I will not offer my amendment at 
this time, but will continue to work to- 
ward the goals I have outlined here on 
the floor and in the committee. I am con- 
fident that we will be able to bring my 
proposal back to the Senate in the near 
future, and I hope and expect at that 
time, we will bring the committee's en- 
dorsement of such a proposal, or some- 
thing quite near to it, in the future. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Let me say that I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for his presentation and 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Senate. As he well knows, his pro- 
posal has considerable merit and reflects 
a lot of the thinking that is currently 


going on in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 


In general, the approach is probably a 
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viable alternative to the DOD's across- 
the-board formula and is supported by 
many members of the committee. 

The Senator from Nebraska has my 
assurance that the committee will focus 
in on this problem and his suggestion 
will be very carefully considered along 
with other suggestions along the same 
line. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank the 
chairman of our Armed Services Com- 
mittee. As he knows, this is a critical 
area. I am sure that the Armed Services 
Committee will be focusing in on this. 

I very much appreciate the comments 
of the distinguished chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unan- 
imous consent that the time be equally 
charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 56 
(Purpose: To delete funding for the MX 
missile system) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk for the pur- 
pose of laying it down, and then ask 

that when we resume—— 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will permit, what we would like to 
do is permit the Senator from South 
Dakota to lay his amendment down and 
make it the pending business when we 
reconvene. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 


PRESSLER) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 56. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 6, line 5 delete 86339. 200.000 and 
insert 8334. 200.000“ in lieu thereof: and de- 
lete “$41,000,000” and insert 839. 000,000 in 
lieu thereof. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand now that the Pressler amendment 
is the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
it would best serve the purposes of the 
Senate, in view of certain meetings which 
are about to occur, if we were now to 
recess the Senate for a brief time. 

Before I make a unanimous-consent 
request, may I remind Senators that the 
National Geographic is scheduled to take 
the annual picture of the Senate, which 
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is authorized by a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, at 2 o’clock sharp. I urge all Mem- 
bers to be present and in their seats well 
in advance of that time. Wives of Mem- 
bers are invited to be present and sit in 
the gallery at a place to be designated 
for them. 


RECESS UNTIL 1:45 P.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess until 1:45 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:35 p.m., recessed until 1:45 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. HuMPHREY). 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed not be charged to either side in 
the debate on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to remind Senators that the 
picture of the Senate, authorized by a 
resolution adopted by this body, will 
occur at 2 o’clock. I hope all Members 
will make preparations to be in their 
seats promptly at 2. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time consumed from the 
reconvening of the Senate at 1:45 un- 
til the completion of the picture taking 
not be charged against the limitation 
previously imposed against the pending 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scumitt). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce to my colleagues that I am ad- 
vised that the National Geographic 
photographers will take a series of eight 
photographs. They will begin at 2 o’clock 
or as close to that as possible. 

I understand that the wives of some 
Members have been attending a lunch- 
eon, in honor of Mrs. Reagan, in the 
Russell Building. I am sure all my col- 
leagues will understand and agree that 
if we run a few minutes past 2 o'clock 
awaiting the attendance of wives and 
husbands, that will not be a mark of dis- 
respect to our friends at the National 
Geographic but, rather, great concern 
for our future welfare. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Senators will take their 
seats and cease conversation. 

The majority leader is recognized. 


NOTICE OF BRIEFING ON WEDNES- 
DAY ON THE SPACE SHUTTLE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, while I instruct the 
Sergeant at Arms to inquire of the at- 
tendance of all Senators and Senators’ 
wives who may wish to be in this photo- 
graph, I have an anouncement I would 
like to make on behalf of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN). 

Senator GLENN wishes to say that 
there will be a briefing on the Space 
Shuttle by representatives from NASA 
on Wednesday, tomorrow, at 10 a.m. in 
room 412 of the Russell Building and at 
2 p.m. in room 2228 of the Dirksen Build- 
ing. Senator GLENN, I believe, indicates 
that not only will Members be welcome 
at those briefings, but so will their staffs. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield momentarily. I have had 
a number of requests, and I know Sen- 
ator Scumirr has had a number of re- 
quests, so we jointly worked together on 
this and set up a briefing tomorrow at 
the 10 a.m. and 2 pm times. As far 
as we are concerned, everybody is 
welcome—family, friends, staff, whoever 
may wish to attend. They will have 
models, a little movie of what is going to 
transpire on the flight, and some of the 
things that are planned on later shuttle 
flights. I think it should prove very in- 
teresting for everyone. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield to me? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, Iam happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, anyone 
who needs information on scheduling, 
give the Commerce Committee staff a 
call. But, basically, there will be a DOD 
airplane leaving around Thursday noon, 
and a NASA airplane leaving very early 
Friday morning, very early in the a.m. 
There will be briefings associated with 
both of those flights in flight. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
both of our distinguished astronauts, the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN) and the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. I cannot helv but point 
out that. as a class. astronauts are the 
most overrenresented group in society in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, if I might have a re- 
port from the Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. President, I am advised that we 
are not quite ready and, for the mo- 
ment, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, could we 
have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Senators will take their 
seats. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce to all Members that if they 
take their seats we are prepared, I be- 
lieve, to go forward with the pictures. 
There will be a series of eight photo- 
graphs. On previous occasions, we have 
experimented variously at the request 
of my friend, the present minority 
leader, on whether we face the camera 
or face forward. As far as I can tell, it 
has not made any difference either way. 
So, Mr. President, I leave that to the 
discretion of Members, but the cameras 
are in this corner. As I say, there will 
be eight exposures. So I will take my 
seat now and at the conclusion of the 
eight exposures we will resume. 

(At this point, photographs of the 
Senate were taken.) 

(Mr. DENTON assumed the chair.) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1981 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
S. 694. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

Mr. TOWER. Let me ask the Senator 
from South Dakota if he wishes to dis- 
cuss his amendment. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I am asking for the 
yeas and nays, but I will discuss it if the 
Senator wishes. I wish to seek the yeas 
and nays. I might also sa 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw what I just suggested. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer an amendment to this fiscal year 
1981 supplemental authorization for the 
ni of Defense with some reluc- 

ance. 


I have long supported strengthening 
of U.S. national security and, indeed, I 
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am one of the strongest proponents of a 
better defense. In fact, I have a 100-per- 
cent record in national defense matters 
from groups that rate Senators and 
Congressmen on national defense. This 
is the case for my years in the House 
and in the Senate, according to those 
groups that rate Members of Congress 
in terms of their votes for a strong na- 
tional defense and who believe in the 
threat the Soviets pose against our 
country. 

However, I am a great skeptic of the 
MX program. We have had several years 
of debate about the MX. We do not know 
where it will be located. In fact, we are 
building a system that we do not know 
where or how it will be deployed. I can- 
not find out, as a U.S. Senator, where 
the MX will be built. First, we were told 
that it would be built on a railroad bed 
underground. Next, we were told that the 
MX would not be built underground on 
tracks but, rather, the MX would be put 
on hard-surface roads above ground. 

Also there is a plan for the deployment 
of the MX by sea, a plan that has much 
merit. Most recently we were told that 
there is a blue ribbon committee in the 
Pentagon studying how to deploy the 
MX missile. Almost monthly I hear a 
different report as to where the MX 
might be located or how it will be de- 
veloped. 

Mr. President, the defense budget is 
enormous, and in most areas it is neces- 
sary. It is beyond the comprehension of 
many people to fathom the size of a 
budget projected to exceed $200 billion 
within a short time. Thus we must be 
careful in analyzing the Defense Depart- 
ment budget, just as we are with all 
budgets of all agencies and programs. 
Perhaps we need to be more careful with 
defense spending in order to avoid the 
feeling some might have that money is 
being squandered in the name of a strong 
defense. 

Coming from South Dakota, I remem- 
ber well the ABM system which was de- 
clared obsolete on the day it was opera- 
tional, and that troubled me a great deal, 
since that system was built in our sister 
State of North Dakota. I fear the MX, 
too, may well be obsolete by the time it is 
built. 

In any event, Mr. President, I am 
offering this amendment to reduce the 
fiscal year 1981 defense supplemental by 
a mere $7 million. Some say this is not 
the proper vehicle to pursue these con- 
cerns. Some say that deletion of funds 
for the MX should occur on a later bill. 
But I feel very strongly that if the Sen- 
ate were to go forward with this $7 mil- 
lion reduction for the MX in this par- 
ticular supplemental, it would be a clear 
signal to the Pentagon that many people 
are concerned about the validity of the 
MX, first of all, and second of all that 
we would like to know where it is going 
to be located before moving ahead with 
more expenditures. 

The $7 million is the total of the 
amount which the committee report in- 
dicates will be provided as supplemental 
monev for the MX missile research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation program. 
It does not seem right that on top of the 
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$1.5 billion already available that we 
should now be asked to add the $7 mil- 
lion more. Surely the $1.5 billion program 
can be managed within the existing au- 
thorization for the rest of this fiscal year. 

Let me say a few words about alterna- 
tives. If we are to build several thousand 
miles of hard-surface roads for the MX, 
why do we not locate those roads in a 
place where we can have some civilian 
use for them? If 9,000 miles of railroad 
are to be built for this system, could not 
such track be built for hauling grain, or 
for transcontinental carriers? Our rail- 
roads are much in need of rehabilitation. 
Could we not camouflage missile cars and 
move them around on the same tracks? 

The current plan we are told may in- 
volve building several thousand miles— 
up to 9,000 miles of hard-surface roads. 
Our interstate highway program is be- 
coming obsolete. Could we not plan to 
put this military system to civilian uses? 
Does the Pentagon and its blue ribbon 
committee deciding where to locate the 
MX include persons who have a concern 
for our national transportation system 
and the application of some military sys- 
tems to civilian use? 

If we are going to spend this kind of 
money, literally tens of billions of dol- 
lars, it seems to me we should be consid- 
ering civilian applications in the area of 
transportation. 

Civilian transportation of agricultural 
products, other products, as well as peo- 
ple should be feasible on the roads or rail- 
roads used to occasionally shuttle the 
MX missile around. 

Mr. STENNIS. May we have quiet? 
This is a matter of vast consequence, as 
I understand, and I am sure the member- 
ship will be interested in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s point is well taken. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I thank my colleague 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, it has also been pro- 
posed that the areas currently serving the 
Nation with Minuteman missile com- 
plexes might be appropriate locations for 
the MX deployment, or at least deploy- 
ment of some part of the system. Let me 
say that I am not committed to that. I 
have asked the Pentagon what their 
plans are for the Minuteman missile sites 
in western South Dakota. I am a great 
supporter of the strategic value of Ells- 
worth Air Force Base in my State. But 
my State has not spoken in terms of its 
willingness to take the MX if that is an 
option. I have not suggested that. What 
I am suggesting is that before we con- 
tinue spending supplemental funds on 
this MX program we find out where we 
are going to deploy it. Indeed, I am told 
that if it is going to be deployed at sea, 
that certain plans will have to be signifi- 
cantly changed. Another portion of the 
system might even be deploved on wide- 
bodied cargo planes, I am told. 

Mr. President, in those States in the 
Southwest where it has been indicated 
the MX would be located, there has been 
much opposition, even though that part 
of the country is very much attuned to 
5 aka Spe si They do not 
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This is a program which is now esti- 
mated to cost over $53 billion and ac- 
cording to some estimates could exceed 
$100 million. That is a lot of money in 
terms of our budget and taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. Therefore, we should be sure that 
we wring every possible benefit from this 
huge expenditure if it is going to be made. 

Mr. President, I think this amendment 
could send a clear signal to the Pentagon 
and the White House that the Senate 
wants some answers before the MX 
program goes forward. 

Is this system going to be obsolete by 
the time it is built? There are some who 
argue it is already obsolete. The Ameri- 
can people have a right to know what is 
being done with so much of their money. 

With that, Mr. President, I conclude 
my opening statement on this amend- 
ment to eliminate the requested $7 mil- 
lion supplemental for the current fiscal 
year for the MX. If the amendment is 
accepted, it will be telling the American 
people that we are being extremely care- 
ful with their tax dollars and we will 
not spend those dollars until we are 
convinced they are being wisely spent. 

Also, Mr. President, I have had some 
discussions concerning my own State of 
South Dakota. I have not endorsed the 
MX overall program, I must say very 
frankly. I have not said that we want 
the MX in South Dakota. But I under- 
stand that some of the western sites are 
being considered. If they are, I would like 
to be told with more clarity. 

So all of these things bring me to the 
conclusion that we should delete this 
supplemental funding for the MX in this 
particular bill. 

Mr. President, that concludes my state- 
ment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time in opposition to the 
amendment as I may require. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota has mentioned a number of 
potential basing modes that have already 
been rejected as being totally impracti- 
cal. I do not know why he is concerned 
about those. I would suggest he ask his 
staff to look into these various methods 
he has discussed here because most have 
already been rejected and will not even 
be considered. 

I would like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota if he believes that the 
Commission should make a decision ab- 
sent the kind of information we seek 
with this authorization. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I must say how high 
a regard I have for my friend from Texas 
in the area of his military expertise as 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mitee. Also, I would like to say I prefer 
to see the recommendation of the Com- 
mission before we are asked to spend 
still more money for this missile system. 
We are being told “Give us the money 
to go forward.” 

Mr. TOWER. How can they make a 
rational decision if we do not provide the 
funds for them to make important 
studies? 

Mr. PRESSLER. May I finish my 
answer? We are being asked to continue 
to appropriate money to build the MX 
missile without being told where it will 
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be located, how deployed, whether on 
surface roads, missile silos, or at sea. 
We have not been told what State it will 
be in. I think it is unfair to the tax- 
payers to be spending this kind of money 
without some answers to those questions. 
I see no reason why we cannot have the 
answers today. I have been trying to get 
the answers for several months. I have 
been writing letters and making calls. I 
have been given the runaround as a 
U.S. Senator. I want some answers to 
those questions. 

Mr. TOWER. I might say that if the 
Senator is thinking about sending a 
message to the DOD, he is behind time. 
The Armed Services Committee has al- 
ready done that. In fact, we authorized 
a basing mode. The new administration 
wanted to review that decision and they 
are currently in the process of doing 
so. Although Congress has directed an 
MPS basing mode there is disagreement 
between and among various people on 
the deployment mode. There is virtually 
no disagreement on the need for the 
missile. What the Senator from South 
Dakota proposes to do is to arrest the 
modernization of our entire intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile force just at a 
time when we are losing essential equiv- 
alence in strategic capability with the 
Soviet Union. He wants us to delay still 
further, which would increase the vul- 
nerability the United States will face 
through the decade of the eighties. To 
adopt this amendment will be irrespon- 
sible in the extreme on the part of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What is the 
amount of money the Senator is men- 
tioning in his amendment? Is it $7 
million? 

Mr. PRESSLER. It is $7 million. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What, precisely, 
would that $7 million do in the program? 
Mind you, I think we have made a mis- 
take all along in using the term MX 
because MX is merely a follow-on inside 
for the Minuteman missile. The basing 
mode is something we have to discuss 
separately. I have to agree with my 
chairman. Although I am not in com- 
plete agreement with the basing mode, 
I am in complete agreement with the 
need for the new missile. I am afraid 
that taking that much money out of it at 
this time would work a hardship. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator from Ari- 
zona is absolutely correct. I might note 
that what the Senator proposes to do in 
his amendment is to deny information on 
blast and radiation effects that are im- 
portant to all U.S. nuclear missiles, in- 
cluding Tridents, ALCM, GLCM, Persh- 
ing II, Minuteman, and Titan, as well as 
the MX. So with a pretty broad brush in 
the process of sending what he thinks 
might be a message to DOD, he is send- 
ing a message to the Soviet Union that 
we are not serious about maintaining an 
adequate stratgeic capability in this 
country to deter them from a first strike. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 
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Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I remember when 
he first came here that the Senator from 
Utah was trying to stress the need for a 
modernized Minuteman missile. Many of 
us went along with him, but we have yet 
to do anything about it. We still have the 
same old Minuteman sitting in the holes 
out in the West that we put there so 
long ago. In my humble opinion, and, as 
I say, I am not sold on this basing mode, 
we have to have a new intercontinental 
missile. I think eliminating $7 million is 
going to slow down the beginning of the 
manufacture of these new missiles. If 
you are talking of $30, $40, or $50 billion, 
you might be getting at the basing mode. 

I cannot support the amendment. I 
feel too strongly that we have to have 
these new missiles. We will decide where 
they go. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield such time as the 
Senator from Virginia may desire. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this is a 
matter that falls within the jurisdiction 
of my subcommittee. I have taken a very 
close look at it. I would like to express to 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from South Dakota, that there is a prop- 
er time and a proper procedure by which 
this Chamber will someday address it- 
self to the pros and cons of the MX 
system. I urge my colleagues, however, to 
oppose this amendment because this 
amendment not only is not the right way 
to do it but it will subtract vital informa- 
oe from the ultimate debate on the sys- 

m. 

I can be more specific. 

The Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to strike $7 million and there are 
two components to the $7 million. First, 
there is the $5 million which represents 
research and development funds for the 
Air Force to keep a program funded 
which is going on right at this minute, 
and that program is for the specific pur- 
pose of determining how well a missile 
can be hidden. In other words. the $5 
million is to provide data of the kind 
which the blue ribbon committee will 
require when it reconvenes next week. 

I am certain that the distinguished 
Senator does not wish to deny informa- 
tion, either to this committee or to the 
U.S. Senate. when that information will 
be integral to any decisionmaking on the 
MX system. The $5 million applies to 
various basing modes and will help tell 
us how successful the United States. un- 
der all of these modes, can conceal the 
missile. 


Then, as the distinguished chairman 
mentioned, $2 million will be for a study 
of the thermal and blast effects upon the 
missile itself, That is totally apart from 
any basing consideration. It goes to the 
missile, which I think almost everyone 
in this Chamber will agree is necessary 
for the United States to bring into pro- 
auction, depending upon the basing mode 
of that missile. 

By supporting this amendment, the 
Senator will deny the Defense Nuclear 
Agency the moneys needed to provide a 
test program for the study of thermal 
and blast effects not only on the MX 
missile but, as the distinguished chair- 
man said, on a series of missiles utilized 
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by the United States in our deterrence 
defense system. 

I fervently urge the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota to reconsider 
pressing this amendment at this time. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. FRESSLER. Let me say what a 
great regard I have for my colleague 
from Virginia. I have enjoyed working 
with him on the arms control issue, since 
I am the chairman of the Arms Control 
Subcommittee and he heads an impor- 
tant Armed Services subcommittee 
which touches this area. But let me ask 
him, is it not possible for the Defense 
Department to move forward on the 
strength of the $1.5 billion appropriation 
that they already have for the MX? 
Surely, $7 million will not halt this work. 
Would it not be good to send a clear sig- 
nal? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article dated March 1, 1981, concerning 
remarks of the President with regard to 
the MX, from the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Q. A number of leaders from western states, 
including some of your strong supporters, 
oppose the MX fixed-rail siting because it’s 
going to use up so much range land. How do 
you feel about that? 

A. I have to tell you that, while I can't 
claim that I’ve had enough input to make 
a final decision on anything, I'm not en- 
amored of that fixed-rail system. I believe 
the missile is necessary. I don’t believe in 
the basing method that has been suggested 
so far. 

Q. Because of the land use? 

A. It’s not only that. It's so elaborate, so 
costly, and I'm not sure that it is necessary 
or would be effective. It’s again an indica- 
tion of this whole effort. such as in the SALT 
talks, to have verifiability so you create a 
great, elaborate costly system in which you 
can hide the missile except that the enemy 
has to know that the missile is there. And it 
doesn’t make much sense to me. 

Q. Does that mean that the sea-based op- 
tion is under active consideration? 

A. Oh, I think there are any number of 
them, ranging all the way from silos such as 
we presently have. Silo, sea-based, they’re all 
being looked at. 

Q. So the siting question. You've been com- 
mitted to the missile, but the siting of it is 
still a wide-open question as far as you're 
concerned? 

A. Yes. 


Mr. PRESSLER, I say to the Senator 
that we are so far down the road in 
building this missile that it seems very 
strange to me that we cannot get some 
answers, that we do not know where we 
are-going to put this costly thing, which 
may cost over $100 billion. We are build- 
ing this weapon, and we do not know 
what we are going to do with it. 


I wish to reiterate that, in regard to 
South Dakota, I do not advocate bring- 
ing the MX missile to our State. More 
work is needed to determine the feasi- 
bility of building an MX system with 
civilian applications, such as roads or 
railroads to shuttle the mobile missile as 
well as civilian traffic. Perhaps we would 
participate if we could hear and see these 
studies. That is a decision the people of 
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South Dakota would have to make and 
for which they need more information. 

Mr. WARNER. I reply to my distin- 
guished colleague by saying that Presi- 
dent Reagan was entitled to the oppor- 
tunity to review not only this program 
but also all the defense programs to 
determine whether or not, in fact, they 
did work toward his goal of restoring the 
margin of safety in our overall defense 
system. 

We cannot expect him to be in office 
a mere 90 or 120 days and make all these 
decisions carefully within that brief 
period of time, particularly with a new 
Secretary of Defense and a new deputy 
secretary for purposes of research and 
development; and we have not even had 
a hearing on him as yet. 

This team, which is working informal- 
ly, is attempting, as rapidly as it can, to 
gather a data base for a decision by the 
Defense Serretary as well as the Presi- 
dent. These two small sums are an in- 
tegral part of the factfinding process so 
that they can develop a record to take 
to Congress, as well as the Nation, to 
substantiate whatever decision they may 
come up with with respect to the basing 
mode. 

Again, I call my distinguished col- 
league’s attention to the $2 million. Is 
it his intention to press for the deletion 
of that sum? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes, that is my in- 
tention. It is part of my amendment. 

It seems to me that we are talking 
about a relatively small amount. I am 
sure that the Department of Defense, 
with an existing $1.5 billion appropria- 
tion for this program, in this time of 
budget austerity, could do without that 
$2 million. In any event, the total of $7 
million would send a signal. I know of no 
other way to do it as a Senator. I have 
tried to get a briefing. I have tried to 
talk to people. I am told, “We don't 
know.” Even the President of the United 
States does not know how to deploy this. 

Mr. TOWER. We are already sending 
a signal. We have asked for a report. The 
Secretary of Defense has appointed the 
Townes committee to study and review 
the whole matter of the basing mode. 

The signal that the Senator from 
South Dakota is going to send is one to 
the Soviet Union of a lack of determi- 
nation on our part to maintain an ade- 
quate strategic capability. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. GARN. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. President, I oppose this amend- 
ment. 

The Senator from Arizona mentioned 
that when I first came to this body and 
was a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, the very first concern I had 
was for the growing strategic imbalance. 
At that time, as a freshman Senator, I 
tried to accelerate the development of 
the MX missile, on the basis that the 
basing mode could be argued about and 
disputed, but that no one should dispute 
the need that we should proceed with the 
development and procurement of the 
missile while the basing mode debate was 
going on. 

At the same time, I stopped for a year 
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and a half an intent by the Carter ad- 
ministration to stop the production line 
of Minuteman III and to disperse that 
team. Unfortunately, I could not keep it 
going longer. 

I felt strongly that President Ford 
made a serious mistake in 1976 by not 
making a decision to go ahead with the 
building of the missile. He deferred that 
until after the 1976 election. In addition, 
he deferred the decision on the B-1 until 
after the 1976 election. 

Unfortunately, he lost the election. I 
am sure that if he had been elected, he 
would have proceeded with both, but he 
did not. 

Then we had Jimmy Carter dilly-dally 
for 3 years before making a decision on 
even building a missile, let alone the 
basing mode, and he canceled the B-1. 
So he effectively cut off one leg of the 
triad by leaving us with an aging B-52, 
and then he opened this window of vul- 
nerability to an even longer period of 
time, while the Soviet Union has SS-17’s 
and SS-19's, with 4.6-ton warheads, and 
10.5-ton warheads on the SS-18. 

Also, I am more directly involved than 
any other Senator in this body because 
a major portion of this system is pro- 
posed to be deployed in my State, and 
I do not want it in my State. I wish it 
were not necessary to have an MX, and 
I do not want the socioeconomic or en- 
vironmental problems that will occur 
from building the biggest manmade pub- 
lic works project in the history of the 
world. 

I went through it during an entire 
campaign last year, with my opponent 
saying he would lay his body before the 
oe and stop it and Senator Garn would 
not. 

Well, that is true. I do not want it 
there, and I wish it would go away. I 
wish we did not have to have it. But it 
is irresponsible to continue to delay year 
after year after year. 

During my entire 6-year term, we have 
delayed, the window of vulnerability 
has become wider, the Soviets have be- 
come stronger, and we have become 
weaker. 

It is not a matter of $7 million, I say 
to my distinguished colleague from South 
Dakota. It is a matter of sending signals 
0 55 once again, we are trying to delay 


I cannot emphasize enough that no- 
body is more involved than I am and 
wish it would go away, but I cannot 
Play politics with the national defense. 
We need the MX missile, and as rapidly 
as we can get it. I wish there were some 
alternatives to putting it in my State of 
Utah. 

Most of the seabased options are not 
viable. The SOM system is the most Rube 
Goldberg, stupid concoction that scien- 
tists ever thought up. It is a concept. 

It does not have any research and de- 
velopment to speak of, no accurate cost 
data. It probably would take longer than 
the MX to deploy. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
that while we continue to make a deci- 
sion and give the Reagan administration 
time to review the various alternatives 
as to how we should base it, there should 
not be 1 day of delay in continuing 
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the development of the missile itself 
while we debate the basing mode. 

I say to my distinguished colleague 
from South Dakota, as one who has lived 
with the MX, literally, about 20 hours a 
day for the last 3 years, with a massive 
amount of data in my office, on microfilm 
and everything else, that if he would like 
a briefing I would be glad to talk to him. 
There is something about the MX every 
day. There is a headline or an editorial 
in our papers. I have never had a request 
to talk about the MX. So I make that 
offer to my colleagues. We can talk for 
days about the MX. 

I will make the point once more, and 
then I will conclude: 

Let us not delay the development of 
the MX missile. This country is in dan- 
ger, and we will have a decision on the 
basing mode by June. 

Even though I do not want it in my 
State—I would love to give it to JOHN 
Tower, in Texas, or someplace else—the 
national security has to come first, over 
State interests. If we are not able to find 
a suitable alternative or to modify this 
system, I am going to be willing to take 
it, whether I want it or not, because we 
cannot let the Soviets continue to build 
that strategic gap. I have six children, 
and I would like to have that threat 
removed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Utah for 
his very statesmanlike approach on this 
issue. It is typical of him and his zeal 
to defend the United States against ex- 
ternal adversaries. 

It is my intention to move to table this 
amendment once all the time has expired 
or has been yielded back. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi such 
time as he requires. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I commend the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota for his interest 
and concern in this matter. He is well 
within his rights and his responsibility 
in submitting this amendment or any 
other amendment. 

The matter of the MX has been before 
the Senate for 3 or 4 years, and the 
membership has been given assurances 
before that we are going to make prog- 
ress, and so forth, and the matter comes 
back without much advancement in po- 
sition. 

I believe it is well that someone not 
on the committee bring attention 
through an amendment. However, in def- 
erence to the Senator, I believe this 
is a matter that should proceed, after 
years of our committee having gone into 
the most extensive kind of hearings and 
thorough consideration and weighing 
the matter, as has the Pentagon, in the 
great concern that is brought about by 
the need and by the problem of the bas- 
ing mode. 

Mr. President, it is a fact that this 
money relates to preliminary research 
and development with respect to the 
hiding, the concealment, of our missiles. 
After they are located at a certain spot 
$2 million of the $7 million goes to some 
experimental work with reference to 
concussion blasts and nuclear radiation. 


Unfortunately, we have been delayed 
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all this time on the basing mode, the lo- 
cation, as referred to by the Senator 
from Utah. Other matters are still pend- 
ing, and we are waiting for a decision. 
I believe it is due January 15, accord- 
ing to the latest testimony. For all this 
time, excellent work has been going for- 
ward on the missile itself. There has 
been no undue delay. To suspend it 
awaiting a basing mode decision would 
be grave error. It would be lost time 
which could not be recaptured; and in 
that way, it would be a great mistake. 

I believe that our committee has fully 
covered the facts of the situation and 
the need, and the committee has a cor- 
rect position. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I thank my colleague 
from Mississippi. I see him frequently 
on Wednesday mornings at the prayer 
breakfast, and I see him on many other 
occasions, and he is one of the most 
distinguished Members of this body. 

Also, I have extremely high regard for 
the views of the Senator from Utah. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I con- 
clude by saying that I feel that by cut- 
ting this $7 million for the MX, we will 
be sending a signal to the Pentagon. 
We will not be stopping the program, be- 
cause there is $1.5 billion in the budget. 

Also, I should clarify my position with 
regard to South Dakota. I do not neces- 
sarily want the MX in South Dakota. 
Overall, I believe that our people would 
rather not have them. But if they are to 
build roads or railroads, this is some- 
thing very much needed in my State and 
of course the United States as a whole. 
I hope we can find a civilian use for some 
of these great expenditures we are mak- 


ing. 0 

1 believe it is very strange for our 
country to be in the process of building 
something which is so expensive and we 
have no idea how we are going to deploy 
it. The President of the United States 
said on March 29 that we do not know 
where it is going to be deployed. 

Mr. President, I have asked the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas if we 
might have a 10-minute quorum call be- 
fore the start of this vote, and with that 
in mind, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, to be charged to my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, on the 
time of the Senator from South Dakota, 
after which time it is my intention to 
move to table the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 

UI. 
ag TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cocuran). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas to lay on the table 
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the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Maas), and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. RorH) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZorINsKY) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
other Senators in the Chamber desiring 
to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 78 Leg.] 
YEAS—79 


Durenberger Roth 


So Mr. Tower’s motion to lay on the 
table Mr. PrESSLER’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BUDGET RESOLUTION OF RECON- 
CILIATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the re- 
quests I am about to make have been 
cleared, I believe, on the minority side. 

T observe that the minority leader is on 
the floor. 

On Thursday, the Senate had final 
consideration and passage of Senate 
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Concurrent Resolution 9. I ask unani- 
mous consent now, Mr. President, that 
the Secretary of the Senate be authorized 
to make the following modifications to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 to make 
the resolution mathematically consistent 
and to conform with the actions taken by 
the Senate. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may the clerk state the modifications? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ifications will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 2, line 17, strike “$52,144,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof, 852,825,000, 000.“ 
On page 2, line 19, strike 859,023, 000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof, 859,228,000, 000.“ 
On page 12, line 10, strike 83,462,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof, 83,248, 000,000.“ 
On page 12, line 11, strike 83, 400,000, 0000 
and insert in lieu thereof, 83.200, 000, 000.“ 
On page 12, line 12, strike 84, 210,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof, ''$4,011,000,000,” 
On page 12, line 13, strike “$4,161,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof, “$3,961,000,000.” 
On page 15, line 17, strike “$150,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof, 61,050,000, 000.“ 
On page 15, line 18, strike “$101,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof, “$301,000,000.” 
On page 15, line 19, strike “$196,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof, “$600,000,000.”” 
On page 15, line 19, strike 167, 000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof, 8367. 000,000.“ 
On page 20, line 20, strike “$710,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof, “$195,000,000.” 
On page 20, line 22, strike 87,881,000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof, 88,383,000, 000.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the request has been cleared on the 
minority side. We have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. 

Mr. President, I have two more re- 
quests and I believe these have been 
cleared as well. I submit them for the 
consideration of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Secretary of the Senate be 
authorized to make other technical and 
clerical changes to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 9, as modified, be printed 
in today’s Recorp in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 9), as modified, reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That H. Con. 
Res. 448, Ninety-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, adopted November 20, 1980, shall be 
revised pursuant to sections 304 and 301 of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, by 
adding at the end thereof new sections 9, 
10, and 11, as follows: 


“RECONCILIATION 


“Sec. 9. (a) Congress hereby determines and 
declares that it is necessary to make changes 
in enacted laws in order to reduce budget 
authority by $14,667,000,000, and outlays by 
$2,353,000,000, in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $52,825,000,000, and out- 
lays by $36,945,000,000, in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $59,228,- 
000,000, and outlays by 647,694, 000, 000, in 
fiscal year 1983. 
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“(b) The Committees on Appropriations 
of the House and Senate shall report not 
later than June 5, 1981, legislation to reduce 
previously enacted appropriations by $13,- 
300,000,000 in budget authority and $1,500,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; by 
$3,200,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $1,800,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 

“(c) Not later than May 31, 1981, the com- 
mittees named in subsections (0) (1) 
through (c) (29) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the Committees 
on the Budget of their respective Houses. 
Those recommendations shall be sufficient 
to accomplish the reductions required by 
subsections (c)(1) through (e) (29) of this 
section. After receiving those recommenda- 
tions, the Committees on the Budget shall 
report to the House and Senate a reconcili- 
ation bill or resolution or both carrying out 
all such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 


“SENATE COMMITTEES 


“(1)(A) The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c) (2) (C) 
of Public Law 93-344, suficient to reduce 
outlays by $163,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to 
reduce budget authority by $474,000,000 and 
outlays by $928,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; 
and to reduce budget authority by $659,000,- 
000 and outlays by $618,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983; and 5 

“(B) the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall also re- 
port changes in laws within the jurisdiction 
of that committee sufficient to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
Savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $645,000,000 in budget authority 
and $3,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$3,243,000,000 in budget authority and $3,- 
200,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $4,011,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,961,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(2) The Senate Committee on Armed 
Services shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$233,000,000 and outlays by $233,000.000 in 
fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget authority 
by $966,000,000 and outlays by $966,000,000 
in fiscal year 1982: and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $899.000.000 and outlays by $899,- 
000.000 in fiscal year 1983. 

“(3) The Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee suficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $6.146,000,000 in budget authority and 
$133.000.000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
815.460.000.000 in budget authority and 
$958.000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; 
and $18.412.000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,274,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(4)(A) The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation shall re- 
port changes in laws within the turisdiction 
of that committee which provide spending 
authority as defined in section 401(c) (2) (C) 
of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $150,000,000 and outlays 
by $150,000.000 in fiscal year 1982 and to re- 
duce budget authority by 8300. 000.000 and 
outlays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 

“(B) The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
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follows: $1,558,000,000 in budget authority 
and $884,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 
and $1,598,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,328,000,000 in outlays ffor fiscal year 1983. 

“(5) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to require reductions in appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $2,071,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $106,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1981; $3,714,000,000 in 
budget authority and $3,404,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1982; and $3,660,000,000 
in budget authority and $3,628,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(6) (A) The Senate Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c) (2) (C) of 
Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce out- 
lays by $185,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and 
to reduce outlays by $900,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983; and 

B) the Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to require reduc- 
tions in appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $2,350,000,000 in budget authority and 
$68,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$4,935,000,000 in budget authority and $793,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$3,035,000,000 in budget authority and $1,- 
872,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(7T) (A) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the juris- 
diction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 401 
(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $212,000,000 and 
outlays by $295,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; 
to reduce budget authority by $4,354,000,000 
and outlays by $9,354,000,000 in fiscal year 
1982; and to reduce budget authority by 
$4,494,000,000 and outlays by $10,870,000,000 
in fiscal year 1983; and 

“(B) the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall also report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
require reductions in appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $96,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $112,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $114,000,000 in budget author- 
i: and $132,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 

“(8) The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to require reductions in appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so 
as to achieve savings in budget authority 
and outlays as follows: $1,050,000,000 in 
budget authority and $301,000,000 in outlays 
for fiscal year 1982 and $600,000,000 in budget 
authority and $%367,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1983. 

“(9)(A) the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce outlays by 
$513,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to reduce 
3 by 8414. 000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
an 

“(B) the Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall also report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to require reductions in 
appropriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays as follows: 
$4,776,000,000 in budget authority and 
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$4,690,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 
and $6,360,000,000 in budget authority and 
$6,388,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(10) The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
require reductions in appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so 
as to achieve savings in budget authority 
and outlays as follows: $116,000,000 in 
budget authority and $13,000,000 in outlays 
for fiscal year 1982 and $133,000,000 in 
budget authority and $81,000,000 in outlays 
for fiscal year 1983. 

“(11) (A) the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce budget su- 
thority by $39,000,000 and outlays by $49,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget 
authority by %$658,000,000 and outlays by 
$622,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and to re- 
duce budget authority by $1,601,000,000 and 
outlays by $1,495,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
and 

“(B) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall also report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to require reductions in ap- 
propriations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $2,388,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $414,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1981; $10,308,000,- 
000 in budget authority and 87.928.000. 000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and $12,363,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $10,913,000,- 
000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(12) The Senate Committee on Small 
Business shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to require reductions in appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so 
as to achieve savings in budget authority 
and outlays as follows: $97,000,000 in budget 
authority and $67,000.000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1981; $526.000.000 in budget au- 
thority and $390,.000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982; and $564,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $541,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1983. 

(13) () The Senate Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the furisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$14,000.090 and outlavs by 814 000.000 in 
fiscal vear 1981; to reduce budget authority 
by $32,000,000 and outlays by $32,000.000 in 
fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $28.000.000 and outlays by $28,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

“(B) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall also report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to require reductions in appropri- 
ations for programs authorized by that com- 
mittee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $414,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $375,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982 and $397,000,000 
in budget authority and $404,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983. 

“HOUSE COMMITTEES 

(14) (A) The House Committee on Agri- 
culture shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $163,000,000 
in fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget author- 
ity by $232,000,000 and outlays by $693,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget 
authority by $400,000,000 and outlays by 
$362,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 


“(B) the House Committee on Agriculture 
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shall also report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $645,000,000 in budget authority and 
$3,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$3,243,000,000 in budget authority and $3,200, 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$4,011,000.000 in budget authority and $3,- 
961,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(15) The House Committee on Armed 
Services shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in section 
401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $233.000,000 
and outlays by $233,000,000 in fiscal year 
1981; to reduce budget authority by $966,- 
000,000 and outlays by $966,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1982; and to reduce budget authority 
by $899.000,000 and outlays by $899,000,900 in 
fiscal year 1983. 

“(16) The House Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to reduce appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: 87,146,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $143.000.000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1981; $14,139,000,000 in 
budget authority and $808,000.000 in outlays 
for fiscal vear 1982; and $16,534,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,669,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1983. 

(17) The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $39,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $40,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $56,000,000 in budget authority 
and $64,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(18) (A) The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$808,000,000 and outlays by $725,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1982 and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $1,681,000,000; and outlays by 
$1,532,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 


“(B) the House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall also report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce anpropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $2,282.000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $372,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $8,578,000,000 in budget authority 
and $6,733,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $10,035,000,000 in budget authority 
and $8,968,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 

“(19) (A) The House Committee on Energy 
and Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$176,000,000 and outlays by $110,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1981; to reduce budget authority 
by $695,000,000 and outlays by $1,011,000,000 
in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $903,000,000 and outlays by $1,- 
537,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 


“(B) the House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall also report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $764.000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $19,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
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year 1981; $4,885,000,000 in budget authority 
and 84,088, 000, 000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $5,251,000,000 in budget authority 
and $4,846,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1983. 

“(20) The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to reduce appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $1,050,000,000 in budget authority 
and $301,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 
and $600,000,000 in budget authority and 
$367,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(21) The House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $331,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $84,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $815,000,000 in budget authority 
and $369,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $796,000,000 in budget authority 
and $564,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(22) The House Committee on the Judici- 
ary shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce appropriations for programs author- 
ized by that committee so as to achieve sav- 
ings in budget authority and outlays as fol- 
lows: $116,000,000 in budget authority and 
$13,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982 
and $133,000,000 in budget authority and 
$81,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(23)(A) The House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c) (2)(C) 
of Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $39,000,000 and outlays 
by $39,000,000 in fiscal year 1981; to reduce 
budget authority by $242,000,000 and out- 


lays by $242,000,000 in fiscal year 1982; and 
to reduce budget authority by $479,000,000 
and outlays by $479,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983; and 

“(B) the House Committee on Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries shall also report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to reduce appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $147,000,- 
000 in budget authority and $15,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982 and $60,000,000 in 
budget authority and $32,000,000 in outlays 
for fiscal year 1983. 

“(24)(A) The House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public 
Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce outlays by 
$513,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and to reduce 
cays by $414,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; 
an 


„B) the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall also report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce appropriations for 
programs authorized by that committee so 
as to achieve savings in budget authority 
and outlays as follows: $4,737,000,000 in 
budget authority and $4,650,000,000 in out- 
lays for fiscal year 1982 and $6,304,000,000 
in budget authority and $6,324,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

(25) (A) The House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c) (2)(C) of 
Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce out- 
lays by $185,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and 
to reduce outlays by $900,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983; and 

“(B) the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation shall also report 
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changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to reduce appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays as follows: $2,350,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $68,000,000 
in outlays for fiscal year 1981; $6,446,000,000 
in budget authority and $1,033,000,000 in 
outlays for fiscal year 1982; and $5,122,- 
000,000 in budget authority and $2,697,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(26) The House Committee on Science 
and Technology shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays as follows: $82,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $35,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1981; $78,000,000 in budget authority 
and $39,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 
1982; and $90,000,000 in budget authority 
and $59,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(27) The House Committee on Small 
Business shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to reduce appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $97,000,000 in budget authority and 
$67,000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1981; 
$526,000,000 in budget authority and $394,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1982; and 
$564,000,000 in budget authority and $541,- 
000,000 in outlays for fiscal year 1983. 

“(28)(A) The House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall report changes in laws with- 
in the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(c) (2) (C) of Public Law 93-344, suf- 
ficient to reduce budget authority by $14,- 
000,000 and outlays by $14,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1981; to reduce budget authority by 
$32,000,000 and outlays by $32,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1982; and to reduce budget author- 
ity by $28,000,000 and outlays by $28,000,000 
in fiscal year 1983; and 

“(B) the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall also report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $414,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $375,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $397,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $404,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1983. 

“(29)(A) the House Committee on Ways 
and Means shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93- 
344, sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$36,000,000 and outlays by $195,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1981; to reduce budget authority by 
$3,659,000,000 and outlays by $8,383,000,000 
in fiscal year 1982; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $3,591,000,000 and outlays by $9,- 
373,000,000 in fiscal year 1983; and 

“(B) the House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall also report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $978,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $994,000,000 in outlays for fiscal 
year 1982 and $1,291,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $1,312,000,000 in outlays for fis- 
cal year 1983. 

“Sec. 10. The enactment of savings re- 
quired by this resolution is critical to the 
health of the economy of the Nation; and 

“Expeditious action on legislation pur- 
suant to these instructions is critical to 
achieving the savings required by this reso- 
lution; and 

“The Senate is committed to completing 
action on the savings legislation required 
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by this resolution at the earliest possible 
time; and 

“It is the sense cf the Senate that Senate 
committees instructed in section 9 (c) (1) 
through (c)(13) of this resolution should 
begin deliberations on the legislation those 
committees are required to report under this 
resolution as soon as the resolution is agreed 
to in the Senate; and 

“It is the further sense of the Senate that 
Senate committees should report the legis- 
lation required by section 9(c) of this reso- 
lution as agreed to in the Senate, except 
to the extent that the amounts referred to 
may be modified in conference with the 
House of Representatives, by May 31, 1981. 

“Sec. 11. The Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs should report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which would reduce the costs to the Gov- 
ernment which result from waste, fraud, 
and abuse. Savings in appropriations and ex- 
penditures from trust funds from such statu- 
tory changes are estimated to be $700,000,000 
in budget authority and 81.300, 000. 000 in 
outlays in fiscal year 1982 and $1,000,000,000 
in budget authority and $2,000,000,000 in 
outlays in fiscal year 1983.”. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the managers of the bill and I thank the 
minority leader. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1981 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, those are 
all the amendments that I know of that 
Senators intended to offer to the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, with the 
exception of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. I would suggest that 
he avail himself of that opportunity now 
as there may not be time later. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. BUMPERS. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will inform the Senator that the Senator 
has no time 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the Senator. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 57 
(Purpose: To prohibit use of funds in con- 
nection with the reactivation of the battle- 
ship U.S.S. New Jersey) 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
57. 

On page 5, between lines 17 and 18, insert 
the following new subsection: 

„(e) None of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this title may be used to 
carry out any work in connection with the 
reactivation of the battleship United States 
ship New Jersey. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, on my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, the 
amendment at the desk is very simple. I 
believe almost every Member here has 
seen the Dear Colleague” letter, and 
they have heard this debate before on the 
floor of the Senate. 

This amendment would prohibit the 
use of $89 million in the fiscal year 1981 
defense supplemental appropriation 
from being used to reactivate the 38- 
year-old battleship New Jersey. 

I offer this amendment because it 
makes no more economic or military 
sense to proceed with the reactivation of 
the New Jersey today than it did last 
year, when the Senate and the House 
conference committees deleted the funds 
for this project in the 1981 defense 
budget. 

I know that my colleagues are familiar 
with most of the arguments that were 
made last year as to why we should or 
should not reactivate one or more of 
these World War II battleships in the 
course of the next few years. So I will be 
as brief as I can on this amendment and 
try to point out that it will not serve our 
goal of using limited resources in the 
most efficient and effective manner for a 
strong national defense. 

I wish to emphasize that I am not ask- 
ing that the $89 million be taken out of 
the budget. All I am asking is that we 
not spend that $89 million to reactivate 
the New Jersey—at least, not now. It is 
my belief—and it is my principal argu- 
ment here—that the money required to 
reactivate the New Jersey can be more 
effectively used elsewhere. The pro- 
ponents argue that reactivation of the 
New Jersey would be a simple and in- 
expensive “quick fix” to the Navy’s prob- 
lems, that it would be an effective 
weapons platform, and that it would be 
a highly visible symbol of American 
resolve. 

Unfortunately, even a cursory review 
of the facts shows that the New Jersey 
would be an expensive, highly vulnerable 
vessel of questionable military utility 
which would simply siphon off very 
scarce Navy manpower from the newer 
and more effective ships which we are 
gong to build and which I intend to sup- 
port. 

Let us talk about some of the costs 
of this ship and its reactivation. In the 
fiscal year 1981 budget debated last year, 
it was estimated that the reactivation 
would cost $270 million, with the over- 
haul to be completed within 12 months. 
I want to reemphasize those figures. 
Last year, it was estimated that it would 
cost $270 million and that it could be 
done in 12 months. Understand that that 
was what we called a class F estimate, 
which is something not too far from 
flying over a ship in a helicopter and 
saying, “I believe it will cost about $270 
million to reactivate that ship.” 

We have two former Secretaries of the 
Navy in the U.S. Senate—the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
WARNER), who I notice has just left the 
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floor, and the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), who 
will be here in a moment to speak in sup- 
port of this amendment. He will make 
the argument that a class F estimate is 
not good enough for the U.S. Senate to 
say, with any degree of precision or defi- 
niteness, that these figures are accurate. 

We started off last year with a total 
estimated cost of $270 million, and by 
last fall, it was up to $294 million. To- 
day, in this supplemental, the estimate, 
which is still a class F estimate, is $326 
million, and the job is now supposed to 
take 21 months. 

No one in this body honestly believes 
that we are going to reactivate the New 
Jersey for $326 million. Nobody in this 
body actually believes that this job is 
going to take 21 months. Everything in- 
side that ship will have to be torn out, 
including every inch of wiring. That ship 
was commissioned in 1943, under World 
War II conditions and with WWI tech- 
nology, long before the days of guided 
missiles and new types of charges de- 
signed to penetrate the thickest of thick 
hulls. 

I know that the New Jersey has three 
hulls on it, 16 inches thick, and that it 
is a majestic ship. It is a very heavy 
ship. It is a beautiful thing to see out 
on the ocean. But that is not what we 
are voting on here. We are not voting 
on beauty or majesty. We are voting on 
how we can spend our defense dollars 
to provide the U.S. Navy with the most 
cost effective and most serviceable ships 
to keep the sea lanes open. 

The Navy is basically structured for 
one purpose today, and that is to keep 
the sea lanes open so that we can get 
men and materials to any place in the 
world; and the Soviet Union’s Navy is 
designed to do one thing, and that is to 
deprive us of that right and that capa- 
bility. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Hayward, conceded yesterday be- 
fore the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Defense that this new, projected to- 
tal cost of $326 million is nothing more 
than a ball park estimate and that the 
Navy would not be able to get a firm fix 
on the cost until it actually broke the 
seals on the New Jersey and saw what 
had to be done. 

Mr. President, I am simply asking 
the U.S. Senate not to jump into a proj- 
ect without having any better estimate 
and not knowing what shape that ship 
will be in once they break the seals. We 
need a class A or class B estimate so 
that we can know what we are actually 
voting on. 

Who here knows what we are going to 
put on the ship? They say there are go- 
ing to be some guided missiles on it. 
They say they are going to leave those 
big guns on it which have a capacity to 
shoot 20 miles. Admiral Hayward also 
said yesterday that the current plans are 
for the battleship New Jersey to be an 
“austere” air and weapons platform, but 
that its capabilities would be signif- 
icantly increased at the time of its first 
overhaul. So even if the $326 million fig- 
ure were accurate, it would only repre- 
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sent a fraction of the money that ulti- 
mately is going to be spent on this one 


ship. 

The battleship New Jersey is 41,000 
tons. The new guided missile nuclear 
cruiser, the U.S.S. Arkansas, is a Vir- 
ginia-class cruiser of 11,400 tons. I know 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) will agree with me that the four 
Virginia-class ships are magnificent. 
Senators should go and see these ships. 
They have the most modern technology. 
They have the most modern command 
and control centers in the U.S. Navy and 
awesome firepower. They also have awe- 
some ability to defend themselves and 
to defend a battle task group headed by 
an aircraft carrier. 

One need not spend very much time 
aboard a new nuclear cruiser and hear 
the commanding officer of that ship state 
its capacity before being sold on the ef- 
fectiveness of that ship. At my age, Iam 
not opposed to everything that is getting 
old, but reactivation of the 38-year-old 
New Jersey does not really make much 
sense. 

We are all in a big sweat to build our 
Navy. We are trying to reach a 550- or 
600-ship Navy, and I intend to vote for 
it. I consider the Navy to have been the 
stepchild of the defense forces of this 
country for the past many years. 

At one time when I was in Newport 
News, I asked Admiral Kidd, who was 
commander of all our Atlantic Forces, 
“Admiral, if you had a choice between 
a Nimitz-class aircraft carrier and a 
warehouse full of spare parts, which 
would you take?” 

He said, “Senator, that’s no contest. 
I'll take the spare parts.” 

You cannot resurrect 1904’s technol- 
ogy. If-you are not going to use 1904’s 
technology, on which the whole construc- 
tion of the battleship New Jersey is 
based, we are going to have to reconfig- 
ure everything. 

Finally, I want my colleagues to think 
about this: This is just a downpayment 
on the life-cycle costs of that ship. It 
is going to cost $60 million a year to 
operate. Assuming, as the Navy does, an 
additional service life of 15 years, the 
American taxpayers are being asked to 
spend $900 million, which obviously is 
underinflated, to keep the battleship New 
Jersey afloat. 

That figure says nothing about the 
2,000 badly needed men who could man 
4 ships the size of the U.S.S. Virginia, 
with the comparable firepower of this 
ship, 500 men to man one of those ships, 
and 2,000 for this one, and the U.S:S. 
Virginia has a life expectancy twice as 
long as that of the New Jersey. 

I know that persuasive and compelling 
arguments based on the New Jersey’s 
armor, can be made for this reactivation. 
But I believe most Navy people will tell 
you that the thickness of the hull is not 
what is important about a ship. What 
is important is the weaponry it carries 
to defend itself. If it has the ability to 
electronically confuse guided missiles or 
destroy them, if it has the ability to de- 
termine what is in the air, what is on 
the surface, and what is under the wa- 
ter, and to eliminate the threat before it 
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can be destroyed, that is what is impor- 
tant and what today’s ships are built 
to do. 

Some proponents of this reactivation 
say the New Jersey would be the most 
survivable ship in the U.S. Navy. 

Now, that is hard for me to believe. 
I think that is based more on that 16- 
inch hull than it is anything else. And 
it is hard for me to believe that, with 
today’s munitions and the munitions 
that the Soviet Union has, that this ship, 
even with that hull, is going to be all that 
survivable. 

It is a very big ship—three times the 
length of a football field—but look at 
some of the Soviet weaponry. There is, 
first of all, the Styx missile, with a range 
of 25-nautical miles. It is deployed on 
four separate Soviet ships type. Will the 
Styx missile destroy the U.S. New Jersey? 

Then there is the Shaddock. It is de- 
ployed by the Soviet’s five ship types 
and it has a range of 250 miles, its 
a cruise missile. And there is the Siren, a 
missile with a 60-mile range. Then there 
is the SSN-7, with a range of 30 miles, 
which is on all the Soviet Charlie class 
submarines. And then there is the 
SSN-12, with a 300-mile range on the 
Kiev class aircraft carrier. Then there is 
the Soviet cruise missiles, the Kipper 
the Kangaroo, and the Kelt. They can 
be launched from the Blinder, the Bear, 
and the Badger airplanes. 

So let me again remind my colleagues 
that we have a ship here which is not 
really all that survivable. My guess would 
be that the Virginia class cruisers and 
other ships in the Navy would probably 
be just as survivable—maybe more so— 
with a much longer lifespan for the same 
amount of money. 

You know, the New Jersey was brought 
out of mothballs in 1950 for the Korean 
war. We had already locked it up after 
World War II. We brought it out in 1950 
and then deactivated it in 1957. Then we 
brought it out again in 1968 for the Viet- 
nam war. 

Let me give you a brief review of what 
it did in the Vietnam war. It had a very 
limited utility value there. After spend- 
ing somewhere between $25 million and 
$50 million in 1968, which now trans- 
lates into $326 million, it was sent to 
Southeast Asia, where it faced no enemy 
air or sea forces. We could patrol up and 
down the Vietnam coast, bombarding the 
coastline with a reasonable assurance 
that no MIG’s and no Soviet submarines 
were going to give us a minute’s trouble. 
And they did not. 

So there is the New Jersey, recently ac- 
tivated, patrolling 20 miles outside the 
Vietnam coast with its big 16-inch guns. 
But its effectiveness was so limited be- 
cause of the 20-mile radius of the guns 
that the Navy finally just pulled it out. 

Why? The Vietcong simply moved in- 
land a couple of miles. They knew what 
the range of those guns were—20 miles. 
The New Jersey did not dare move in any 
closer for fear that Vietcong gunnery 
along the coast of Vietnam would de- 
stroy the ship. It was vulnerable then, 
even with no aircraft or submarines to 
worry about. But now, the proponents 


say it is the most survivable ship in the 
U.S. Navy. 
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Those shells were costing $2,000 each. 
They were not hurting anybody and 
they were not hitting anybody. So the 
New Jersey came home to be put back in 
mothballs just 20 months after being re- 
activated. 

The U.S. Navy currently is short 20,000 
midgrade skilled enlisted personnel and 
2,600 middle grade officers. Last year, 
more than half of the service’s mid- 
grade petty officers who had reenlisted 
for a second tour changed their minds 
and left the Navy after 8 years. Al- 
though there are some encouraging signs 
that the recent pay increases may help 
the Navy’s retention problem, only time 
is going to produce the experienced, sea- 
soned sailors and officers necessary to 
man the kind of fleet we are talking 
about building. 

Let us not dilute the manpower we 
have by placing 2,000 men on a ship with 
a highly questionable ability to defend 
itself, when we could man four ships 
with similar firepower with the same 
number of people. 

It would take 90 officers and 1,950 en- 
listed men to man the New Jersey. And 
I can tell you that we have four ships 
tied up down in Newport News because 
we do not have the personnel to man 
those ships. 

There has been some concern in the 
papers, and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has held some hearings on 
whether the United States has the indus- 
trial shipbuilding capacity to build all 
the ships scheduled to enter Navy in- 
ventories over the next 10 years. 

We ought to recognize that reactiva- 
tion of the New Jersey would require a 
major effort of almost 2 years in an 
American shipyard, and that obviously 
it is going to consume a lot of people and 
a lot of money that could otherwise be 
freed up to build other more efficient, 
more effective ships. 

Mr. President, I do not consider myself 
to be any more or any less cost conscious 
that any other Member of the Senate. I 
am for defense. I am not for quite as 
much defense as this new administration 
is requesting, but I will vote for the lion’s 
share of it. It will question every weapons 
system to make certain that it is cost ef- 
fective and that the taxpayers and the 
men in the services are getting the bene- 
fit of the best technology. 

For all the reasons I have outlined and 
others, Mr. President, I would consider 
reactivation of the New Jersey one of the 
least cost-effective things the Navy could 
do. This is not going to make America 
that much more secure. There are alter- 
natives that would make us much more 
secure. Bear in mind that we still have a 
shortage of spare parts; and that we have 
a shortage of maintenance personnel. 

I am not taking the $89 million away 
from the Navy. They could reprogram 
this money for things they want and 
need. And I want them to have it. 


So I want to summarize by saying that 
you are dealing with a $326 million figure 
here that everybody knows is right off 
the top of somebody’s head. The Navy 
says it. They do not mind admitting it. 

Moreover, you do not know what you 
are going to get with this money. You do 
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not know the weaponry; you do not know 
the capability. The Navy is going to leave 
those 16-inch guns on board, and you 
have already seen how effective those 
16-inch guns were in Vietnam. 

As a result, we ought to at least post- 
pone this decision and let the Armed 
Services Committee get a definitive esti- 
mate on what it is going to cost and 
what we are going to get for the money 
in fiscal year 1982. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas, 
in the Armed Services Committee, made 
the motion to take the aircraft carrier 
Oriskany out of this supplemental, and 
I applaud him for that, I think. I have 
never had the same reservations and ob- 
jections about the Oriskany that I have 
had about the battleships Jowa and New 
Jersey. The Oriskany might very well 
have provided a new flight deck for us in 
a short period of time, and would have 
served a visible and effective role in the 
Navy. But I cannot understand taking a 
38-year-old ship of World War II tech- 
nology out of mothballs and spending 
perhaps $326 million, or maybe $500 mil- 
lion. 

The reason I think the Senator from 
Texas made the move he did was because 
the cost estimates kept increasing to the 
point where it was over a half-billion 
dollars to reactivate that aircraft carrier. 
I applaud him although I never had the 
objections to the Oriskany that I do to 
the New Jersey or the Jowa. But if I had 
known those cost figures were going to 
escalate the way they did, I might have 
felt differently about it. 

Now, I am prepared to yield 5 minutes 
or such time as the Senator from Wis- 
consin may wish. Is the Senator from 
Wisconsin prepared to go now? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am prepared, but I 
understand the Senator from Texas 
wants to respond. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield the floor. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, there are 
so many things which have been said by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
that I can take issue with. Nonetheless, 
I will confine myself to responding, to 
relatively few of those. I know there are 
other members of the committee on the 
floor who would like to address them- 
selves to these issues as well. 

First, the Senator from Arkansas said 
that the Marines did not think the New 
Jersey was worth anything to them. The 
Marines thought otherwise, and General 
Barrow has been one of the strongest 
supporters of this. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Arkansas has ever been 
in Vietnam or whether he was there dur- 
ing the hostilities. I was and I was with 
the Third Marine Division up in that 
area and had the opportunity to visit 
with General Davis up there. They were 
very pleased with the new dimension 
that the 16-inch guns gave to them. Here 
is General Davis’ report—if the Senator 
from Arkansas wants to contradict this 
he has got to take on the Marine Corps, 
the guys actually fighting over there. 

Mr. BUMPERS. As a former Marine 
that is going to be tough for me to do. 

Mr. TOWER. Let me read what Gen. 
R. G. Davis, commanding general of the 
Third Marine Division, said: 
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Accuracy. The 16% 50 GFCS has been con- 
sistently more accurate and more responsive 
to spots than any other Naval Gunfire con- 
trol system used in Vietnam. 

Penetration. The 16“ projectile has a 
greater ability to penetrate hard targets than 
any other naval gun, artillery piece or air 
dropped weapon. 

All-Weather Capability. Although there 
were many days when adverse weather pro- 
hibited air support of ground units, this 
weather did not restrict the use of naval 
gunfire support from the New Jersey. 

Improved Morale. Since the arrival of the 
battleship in Southeast Asia, the mere fact of 
its presence has had a noticeable effect on 
the morale of friendly troops. 


Now, that says a great deal for the 
16-inch gun. Those are the Marines 
talking, so obviously they disagree with 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

But the 16-inch guns alone are not 
what we are talking about. Let us talk 
about other aspects of this ship. 

The Senator from Arkansas, who as- 
sisted in the launching of that ship, the 
U.S. S. Arkansas, said about that ship, 
“a magnificent guided missile cruiser 
with an unbelievable amount of fire- 
power. You talk about majesty in mo- 
tion, that ship is a magnificent ship.” 

Mr. President, I am delighted that the 
Senator feels that way about the U.S:S. 
Arkansas. It is a good ship. But let me 
make a comparison or two here. It has 
no armorplating and no offensive strike 
capability other than those provided by 
its 5-inch guns. It takes 5 years to 
build one, and it would cost $1.2 billion 
to $1.6 billion in fiscal year 1982 dollars. 

We are talking about 21 months and 
$326 million to reactivate the New Jersey. 


Let us look at the comparison of the 
offensive capabilities. 

The Arkansas has two ASW helicop- 
ters; two SAM/ASW missile launchers; 


two 5-inch guns; two triple torpedo 
tubes; and two close-in weapons systems. 

On the other hand—by the way, it has 
no armor—the New Jersey has 9 16- 
inch guns; 20 5-inch guns; 4 close-in 
weapons systems; 16 Harpoon missiles; 
and 32 Tomahawk missiles. The 16-inch 
guns, the Harvoon missiles and the 
Tomahawk missiles are force projection 
weapons. The Tomahawk missile with its 
700- to 900-mile range is a force projec- 
tion weapon, and the Harpoon is an anti- 
shipping weapon. 

I might also note that the Senator 
from Arkansas said it would take 2,000 
men. The Navy estimates are around 
1,567. That would leave additional space 
on that ship because you are not putting 
the full complement that you would have 
on it in its old configuration for a large 
detachment of Marines. This will be an 
excellent system for forcible entry, and 
would afford a great force projec- 
tion dimension to our rapid deployment 
capability. 

So, in terms of cost-effectiveness we 
are really getting, I think, a cost-effec- 
tive system here. 

The Senator from Arkansas repeatedly 
calls it a 38-year old system. When you 
are talking about ships, you deal with 
service life. Let us not be misled by that. 
It is easy to mislead people, and this is 
misleading. 

The service life of the New Jersey is 
a little over 13 years; the average service 
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life of all the Jowa-class battleships is 
10.7 years. The average service life of 
all the combat vessels in the U.S. Navy 
is approximately 15 years, so the remain- 
ing three Jowa-class battleships have a 
lower average service life even than the 
New Jersey which has a longer service 
life than any of the others. The New Jer- 
sey has a shorter service life than the 
average combatant vessel of the U.S. 
Navy today. 

Now, this is a golden opportunity to 
utilize something that is useful. People 
want us to save money on defense, to go 
the most cost-effective way, to get the 
biggest bang for the buck. This is the 
way to do it because in this battleship 
you have got a flexible platform for the 
addition of all sorts of modern systems 
and an enormous amount of firepower. 
It will have more firepower than any- 
thing else in the fleet except the aircraft 
carrier. 

It will be the most survivable surface 
vessel afloat. There is nothing wrong 
with that 12-inch hull, and my friend 
from Arkansas gave it 4 more inches 
than it needed. Actually above decks 
there is some 16 inches of armorplating. 

It makes a highly survivable vessel. 
The reason we do not put a 12-inch hull 
on them anymore is because we cannot 
afford to. The CGN, the praises of which 
have been sung here by the Senator from 
Arkansas, has no armorplating. So we 
are looking at a far more vulnerable sys- 
tem there. 

Looking at it overall, without going 
into all of the details, I think we should 
conclude that this is an enormously cost- 
effective program. We can still bring the 
New Jersey in for almost one-fourth the 
cost of one CGN. That is a pretty good 
buy. 

Friends and neighbors, and I hope the 
people of the United States, will applaud 
us for our efforts to make use of some- 
thing that we know can have a viable 
capability for the remainder of this 
century. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator from Wisconsin 
wanted to speak. 

Mr. TOWER. I will go ahead and use 
some time on this side. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. I think he is just as wrong as he 
can be. 

Mr. President, the Navy is desperately 
short of ships. We have about 450. We 
need between 600 to 700 ships. 

With Mideast problems and the need 
for a strong Indian Ocean presence, we 
need more ships, especially for purposes 
of patrolling that area. 

Now, as to this particular ship, the 
New Jersey can be reactivated in about 
21 months. The cost is attractive, be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth the cost 
of a new one. A new ship would cost $1.5 
billion. This ship can be remodeled for 
about $326 million. 

The New Jersey will add significant 
capability to the fleet. It can be used as 
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a cruise-missile platform in which it 
could carry 32 Tomahawks, plus 16 Har- 
poon missiles. 

It has heavy firepower, 16-inch guns, 
to support landing forces. 

It has a potential flagship capability 
for a rapid deployment force. 

It can maintain a presence with Third 
World countries. 

It can fill in for carriers when they are 
drawn down; it can refuel other ships, 
including its own escorts. 

Mr. President, the New Jersey is the 
fastest, the most survivable, and has the 
greatest endurance of any nonnuclear 
ship in the fleet. 

Why not do this? Why spend $1.5 bil- 
lion when we can spend $326 million and 
do the job? It just does not make sense 
to do otherwise. 

Now, some of those who oppose this 
say you cannot get the manpower. I want 
to say that the military pay raises have 
increased enlistments and retention. 
Furthermore, this particular ship has a 
fascination for people who want to go in 
the Navy. It has high interest from re- 
cruits. Over 300 people have already vol- 
unteered to serve on this ship. 

Adm. Harry Train, the commander of 
the Atlantic Fleet, says he will guarantee 
a crew of 1,500 people. That is what it 
takes. 

The skill levels for sailors manning the 
New Jersey are not as high as some ships. 
It is a nonnuclear ship, and it will not 
require the skilled manpower that would 
be necessary in certain other ships. 

This reactivation is supported by 
prominent naval and defense officials, 
and I think they know more about it 
than the public generally because they 
are experts in it. 

The Chief of Naval Operations last 
year supported it in spite of the fact 
that the administration was against it. 
The administration last year was wrong. 
The administration this year is right. 
They are supporting it. Admiral Hay- 
ward is again supporting it this year. 

General Barrow, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, supports it; the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Honorable John 
Lehman, supports it; the Secretary of 
Defense, the Honorable Caspar Wein- 
berger, supports it; and last year it was 
approved by the House and Senate au- 
thorization committees. We only lost it 
here finally by, I believe, three votes. 

Mr. President, this is an opportunity 
to help the taxpayers of this country. 
This is an opportunity to get a ship and 
get it quickly, a ship of the kind this 
Navy needs, and we are unwise if we do 
not go forward and build this ship at 
one-fourth to one-fifth the cost of a new 
one. 

Someone said that this would be an 
old ship even if it was remodeled. That 
is not true. The Navy says they could 
do this work and bring it up to date to 
produce a modern vessel by spending less 
than $350 million instead of spending 
$1.5 billion. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas does 
not pass and that the Navy will be given 
the word to go forward. We need to go 
forward. We need more ships and we 
need them now, not later. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on this matter. 

Mr. President, this is a repeat matter 
in many ways. We had it up last year. 
The Senator from Arkansas brought it 
up. 

There used to be a highly respected 
saying of, “Use what you have.” I still 
have a pretty strong belief in that 
concept, especially when the Navy comes 
in and proposes that they use one of the 
old ships rather than push for a new one. 
Usually it is the other way. 

Last year I voted on this same ship 
on the basis of priorities of money ahd 
manpower. I voted against it. It had an 
appeal to me then of a kind, and rather 
solid. But on the basis of priorities I 
thought it did not have any place in the 
bill last year. 

Now the situation is different. We 
have more money than we had last year. 
We have a new chairman. We have bet- 
ter prospects on manpower. I really 
think it is worth the money, it is worth 
the experiment, and it is a very valuable 
weapon of its kind. Of course, times have 
changed a lot since it was built. I un- 
derstand it is one of the finest pieces 
of shipbuilding we ever had up to its 
time. There is a basis now for making it 
into a cruise missile carrier, and also to 
be used for VSTOL aircraft, which I 
think we should emphasize and press for. 

I think it is worth the money and I 
would like to see it move forward. I am 
convinced that it will have some value 
and it might be of splendid value when 
put to further uses or if similar ships 
can be redone. 

For the reasons I have given, I am 
satisfied with it myself and do not sup- 
port this amendment, even though of- 
fered in the best of faith for some rea- 
sons that have to be met, those which 
the Senator from Arkansas gave to chal- 
lenge this item. But I believe in its pro- 
spective usefulness. It is certainly worth 
the try. I hope under those circum- 
stances we will defeat the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABDNOR). The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
` Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 

me. 

Mr. COHEN. I believe our time is un- 
der the control of the Senator from 
Texas. I will take my own time. 

Mr. President, just about a year ago 
Adm. Tom Hayward, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, said the United States en- 
joyed what he called a slim margin of 
superiority over the Soviets in any 
worldwide naval engagement. Admiral 
Hayward’s predecessor, Adm. Jim Hollo- 
way, had been able to say the very same 
thing for each of the 4 years he was 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

But this year the message changed. 
This year the calculations came out dif- 
ferently. This year Adm. Hayward came 
before Congress and told us and the 
American people in very stark and so- 
bering language that the United States 
no longer held a clear margin of su- 
periority over the Soviet Union. Soviet 
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military power and infiuence had grown 
so much that even though our forces had 
continued to improve, the Soviet’s gains 
were so great that any discernable U.S. 
advantage had been overcome. In his 
view the final outcome of any balance- 
of-power calculation between us and the 
Soviet Union had to be viewed as mud- 
dy.” As former Secretary of Defense 
Brown put it— 

As we built, they built. When we stopped, 
they kept building. 


I think Admiral Hayward’s grim mes- 
sage added a sad and depressing chapter 
to our country’s naval history. 

The Soviet Union has never been am- 
biguous in its goals—to impose a collec- 
tivist philosophy on the nations 
throughout the world. This is a doctrine 
to which they are devoted and dedicated. 

But in recent years we have seen the 
expression of its goals become bolder and 
the extension of its power more arrogant 
and ruthless. 

In part, I think that we in the United 
States are responsible for this imbal- 
ance, this growing imbalance, in global 
power because we let self-doubt seize us 
by the throat and we allowed confusion 
to flow through our national veins. Our 
disorientation and indecision have been 
taken by our enemies and allies alike as 
evidence of a lack of military power and 
the absence of any moral purpose. But I 
think there is time to reverse this de- 
cline if we have the will and commit- 
ment to reverse it. As our new Secretary 
of the Navy has stated recently: 

It must be clearly understood by all mem- 
bers of the services, by all officials in the 
Government, and by the American public 
that our national security demands mari- 
time superiority and nothing less; no eu- 
phemisms, no fancy academic hedgewords. 


Nothing less. Maritime superiority. 

That brings us to today’s discussion. I 
do not think the Senator from Arkansas 
is in opposition to getting more ships into 
the fleet as quickly as possible. But I 
think he is erroneous when he suggests 
that anyone on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee or anyone in the Pentagon is sug- 
gesting that there is a simple, inexpen- 
sive quick fix. There is no such thing as 
a simple, inexpensive quick fix today. But 
we do have to ask the question, how 
does the New Jersey reactivation cost 
compare with some of the alternatives? 

Three-hundred million dollars is cer- 
tainly not inexpensive. It is expensive by 
any standards. But, as compared to the 
U.S. S. Arkansas, it is not. If the U.S.S. 
Arkansas were built today, it would cost 
between $1.2 billion and $1.6 billion in 
1982 dollars. So we must again ask, ex- 
pensive as compared to what? 

In terms of its age, again the Senator 
from Arkansas talks about a 36-year-old 
ship. Well, that is not how long it was 
used—its actual service life—which Sen- 
ator Town pointed out was less than 14 
years. According to the Senator from 
Arkansas, we cannot resurrect the 1940’s 
technology, and I agree. We also cannot 
resurrect 1940’s quality, and that is 
something that the New Jersey pos- 
sesses—quality in terms of its armament 
and capabilities in terms of its speed and 
firepower. 

I will tell the Senator from Arkansas 
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if the Navy were only going to reactivate 
the New Jersey and put it out to sea as 
it is now, I would not support it. We are 
going to reactivate it and put it to sea 
in a way in which it will be competitive, 
and even superior, to what we have to 
face on the open seas. 

I was frankly surprised that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas was going to suggest 
that he might even give consideration to 
supporting the Oriskany. 

Our committee held some hearings on 
this proposed reactivation, and the very 
same arguments that have been used 
against the reactivation of the New Jer- 
sey have suddenly been used to favor 
possibly the reactivation of the Oriskany, 
that is, we would get an added platform 
in a short time. 

The fact is that the evidence before 
the committee showed that the Oriskany 
was maybe 4 years away, not 2, at a cost 
of over $500 million in a class F esti- 
mate. 

So, I do not know how the Senator 
from Arkansas would be in a position to 
even lend moral support to the reactiva- 
tion of the Oriskany, when in fact, the 
evidence would indicate it would not be 
a new platform in a short time, but in a 
very long time. 

That is really the reason we are calling 
for the reactivation of the New Jersey. 
We can get it out in 21 months. Six 
months will be needed for planning and 
the balance of that time to do the actual 
work. 

I would urge my colleagues to reject 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and to authorize the funding for 
the New Jersey to give us a ship that will 
have firepower, endurance, durability, 
and flexibility. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 32 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield such time as 
the Senator from Rhode Island desires. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I realize 
the Armed Services Committee has given 
serious consideration to this matter, but 
let us not think that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is infallible or that the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Defense De- 
partment, or anyone else is infallible. 
Let us look at the Senate report of 
June 20, 1980, not quite a year ago, from 
the Armed Services Committee dealing 
with the ship Oriskany. 

As you will recall, Mr. President, at 
that time the Armed Services Committee 
came to this floor recommending that 
two ships be pulled out of mothballs and 
reactivated. They were the Oriskany, an 
aircraft carrier, CV-34, and the New 
Jersey. 

Here is what they had to say about the 
Oriskany: 

The committee recommends authorization 
of $304 million for reactivation of an Essex 
class carrier—40,000-ton displacement—the 
U.S.S. Oriskany (CV-34). 

The funding provides for activation and 
repair of the Oriskany and installation of 
critical communications and other equip- 
ment required to assure compatibility with 
current fleet standards. The actual ship 
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overhaul will require 15 to 18 months with 
deployment anticipated in 1983. This is in 
contrast to 5 to 6 years required for new 
ship construction. The expected service life 
is approximately 5 years. 


Do those words not ring a bell? This 
is the Armed Services Committee talking 
a year ago: 

The reactivation of the Oriskany is an ef- 
fective near-term measure to increase fleet 
resources at reasonable cost. The addition 
will provide some interim relief of the strain 
on current naval forces. 


So, there you have it. Now let us hear 
what the committee had to say a year 
later. This is the committee that had 
told us that it would take 15 to 18 
months. And by the way, the Appro- 
priations Committee knocked out the 
Oriskany and knocked out the New Jer- 
sey. Then the Armed Services Commit- 
tee rethought the matter. This is what 
they had to say this year, not even a 
full 12 months later: 

The request for $146 million for advanced 
material procurement to commence reactiva- 
tion of Oriskany is denied. The committee 
feels that the estimates of the length of time 
required to fully activate Oriskany of 34 to 
42 months from full authorization in fiscal 
year 1982, do not constitute a credible near- 
term improvement in the Navy's offensive 
capability. 


Mr. President, what happened to this 
estimate? In 1 year, they say 15 to 18 
months; the next year, it suddenly leaped 
to 34 to 42 months. 

The report goes on: 

The modest improvement in capability 
that is provided in a ship that already has 
some 26 years of active service life does not 
justify the added strain that will be placed 
on the Navy personnel system by the require- 
ment to provide over 2,000 ship’s company 
personnel in the mid-1980's, nor does it 
justify the expense refiected in the total 
reactivation cost estimates of $518 million 
which have risen from an initial estimate of 
$305 million. 


Now, Mr. President, anybody can make 
mistakes, and we recognize that. This is 
a hard-working committee that tries to 
be careful and, indeed, they are careful. 
But they made a mistake on the Oriskany 
and, Mr. President, they are making the 
same mistake on the New Jersey. 

We have heard the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine just say that the 
New Jersey will be reactivated in 21 
months. Now, Mr. President, we all rec- 
ognize that we like to be optimistic and 
we try to be optimistic. But the sugges- 
tion that the New Jersey will be ready in 
21 months is completely unrealistic. 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. COHEN. Is he suggesting that the 
committee made a mistake in rejecting 
the Oriskany? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I said that a year ago 
the committee came to this floor recom- 
mending the Oriskany with all the per- 
suasive powers at their command. A year 
later, they have reversed this position. 
Less than a year ago, they said to us on 
the Oriskany that the actual ship over- 
haul would take 15 to 18 months. Less 
than a year later, they come back and 
tell us it will take 34 to 42 months. 

A year ago I was opposed to the reac- 
tivation of the Oriskany, as was the Sen- 
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ator from Arkansas. As the Senator will 
recall, we did not go to a vote on that 
issue because we were defeated in the 
first amendment we attempted on the 
fioor which was to deny funding to pro- 
ceed with reactivation of the New Jersey. 
That amendment failed. I think the vote 
was 40 to 51. The New Jersey and the 
Oriskany were subsequently knocked out 
in the Appropriations Committee, how- 
ever. 

The point I am making here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the committee made a mis- 
take last year in connection with the 
Oriskany. They recognized their mistake 
this year. But I think the same kind of 
careful thought should be applied to the 
New Jersey now as was applied to the 
Oriskany. 

The committee is fallible, as any com- 
mittee is. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, on the is- 
sue of the Oriskany, the committee acted 
on evidence that was presented to it last 
year and, on further investigation, found 
that there was a great deal of difference 
between the testimony of a year ago and 
that of this year. I think the committee 
ought to be commended for acting re- 
sponsibly in this case and saying, yes, 
there has been a significant change in 
the time required to reactivate. There 
has not been a significant change in the 
time required for the New Jersey; the 
New Jersey is in considerably better 
shape than the Oriskany. That is the 
reason the committee rejected the Oris- 
kany reactivation this time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Let us take a look at the 
estimates that come forward here in the 
latest report. The estimates for the New 
Jersey state that it will take $326 mil- 
lion and 21 months. Well, last year, the 
eee Senator from Arkansas 
said: 

Let's put $1 million, let's put $2 million 
into a study of these ships and see if they 


can be brought back. Let’s get some hard 
facts. 


But we could not get those hard facts. 
No one accepted the $1 million or $2 mil- 
lion offer. The Committee on Armed 
Services was not satisfied with that. 
They wanted to proceed. 

Now, how hard are these facts? I have 
here in my hand a conversation with 
Adm. Thomas B. Hayward on naval pre- 
paredness in the 1980's, by the American 
Enterprise Institute, hardly a subversive 
organization. On page 18, Admiral Hay- 
ward is saying: 

We could generate a lot of offensive capa- 
bility with these warships. It takes, however, 
about a half-billion dollars to overhaul and 
thoroughly modernize a battleship. 


A half billion dollars. Yet this estimate 
is for $326 million, which indicates that 
these figures we are getting are not very 
firm. One figure is from the committee, 
the other is from the Chief of Naval 
Operations of the U.S. Navy. 


Mr. President, that is the first point. 
The first point is that the estimates are 
soft. The second point is that the ship 
is estimated to have a useful life of 15 
years, as I understand it from the com- 
mittee. The language that they used is, 
“a credible near term offensive addition.” 
That is the same language, practically 
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verbatim, that they used last year with 
the Oriskany. But on the Oriskany, they 
were talking about 5 years; for the New 
Jersey, they say it is 15 years. 

Mr. President, let us set those argu- 
ments aside. The primary problem fac- 
ing the U.S. Navy today is personnel— 
not only the attraction, but the retention 
of the finest people we can get. You 
might have picked up the newspaper to- 
day and seen that the House Budget 
Committee eliminated the 5.3-percent 
military pay raise that was in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. This bodes ill for the re- 
tention of personnel in the military 
services. 

Mr. President, you have noted that the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas does not eliminate this money. The 
money is left in the defense budget, and 
I think that is a wise move. I think that 
this is the kind of money that should be 
used for other ships or, indeed, if it can 
be moved from this section into person- 
nel, then it can be used even more appro- 
priately. Personnel is the area we have 
to concentrate on. 

Personnel is a problem that goes back 
into the early seventies and it is a prob- 
lem today. I was most disturbed, as I be- 
lieve the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services who are present here to- 
day were, about the rejection in the 
House Budget Committee of that 5.3-per- 
cent military pay raise. 

This ship is going to take—it seems to 
me the estimates vary—between 1,500 and 
2,000 men. When you count all the sup- 
port personnel, it will be easily 2,000 men. 
Yet we have personnel problems in man- 
ning the ships we have to have, Mr. 
President. 

I think the wisest thing that the Sen- 
ate could do this afternoon is adopt the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas. Let us get our manpower 
problems under control. If we are build- 
ing ships, let us build ships for the future. 

It is said this reactivation costs no 
more than a frigate. Well, let us get a 
frigate. Let us get a frigate that will last 
30 years, not a remodeled battleship that 
is older than the Secretary of the Navy, 
and has a vastly more limited life. 

So, Mr. President, I support the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas and hope that the Sen- 
ate will adopt it. 

I yield back my time to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, having 
control on this side, I yield myself such 
time as may be necessary. 

Mr. President, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has recommended ap- 
proval of the administration request for 
funds for reactivating of the U.S.S. New 
Jersey. 

The committee’s rationale as stated in 
the committee report is that: 

The Navy will gain an extremely credible 
near-term offensive addition at a cost rough- 
ly equivalent to that. . (of) a frigate. 


The reactivation of the Jowa-class bat- 
tleships would provide highly survivable, 
multipurpose offensive weapons systems 
that are clearly the equal of any battle 
cruiser the Soviets could deploy in the 
next decade. 
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The facts are that the New Jersey is 
in excellent condition; it is not an old 
ship in terms of active service life. It can 
be brought back into service within 21 
months with a modern, updated weapons 
suite including: Tomahawk cruise mis- 
siles; Harpoon antiship cruise missiles; 
the Phalanx close-in weapons system; 
modern electronic warfare and radar 
equipment; and a modern communica- 
tions package. It is the most survivable 
ship afloat today. 

The issues in question are as follows: 

cost 


The argument has been made that the 
cost estimates are soft and unreliable 
and we are likely to have a major cost 
overrun. 

It is true that the cost estimates are 
class F estimates. However, they were 
prepared by the Ship Cost Estimating 
and Analysis Division of Naval Sea Sys- 
tems Command. They were prepared by 
economists, analysts and engineers who 
have substantial experience in this area. 
The Navy has experience in reactivation 
of the New Jersey. It was estimated that 
the reactivation of the New Jersey in 
1967—class F estimate—would cost $24 
million—1967 dollars. The actual cost 
was $21 million, or 12.5 percent under 
the estimate and it took 1 year. The 
reactivation was approved in August 
1967, and the New Jersey fired her first 
shots off Vietnam in September 1968. 
The pricing is thus based on known con- 
dition and past experience. The estimates 
for the addition of the modern weapons 
system, environmental systems, and hab- 
itability improvements are based on the 
Navy’s experience with other ships which 
have been modernized with the same sys- 
tems—that is, Phalanx close-in weapons 
system, sewage pollution control equip- 
ment, conversion to Navy distillate fuel. 

Furthermore, to replicate the New Jer- 
sey under today’s conditions would cost 
an estimated $2 to $3 billion. In fact, 
the U.S.S. Arkansas (CGN-41), a nu- 
clear-powered guided missile cruiser that 
is about one-fifth the size of the New 
Jersey and currently has no offensive 
capability, aside from two 5-inch guns, 
and no armor for increased survivabiilty, 
would cost about $1.5 billion and would 
take some 5 years to construct. 

AGH 


The argument has been made that the 
New Jersey is an “old” ship—World War 
I vintage. 

While it is true that the ship was com- 
missioned in 1943, in terms of service life 
the New Jersey is a young ship, having 
been in active service for a total of 13% 
years. This valuable investment was 
layed-up, or mothballed, at considerable 
expense so that she could be brought 
back to service when needed. The aver- 
age age of the total of the four Iowa- 
class battleships is, in fact, even less at 
10.7 years. The average age of the current 
Navy fleet is just under 15 years. 

1940'S TECHNOLOGY 


The argument has been made that we 
should not spend money on 1940’s tech- 
nology to meet the threats of the 1980’s. 

The answer to this is simply that the 
New Jersey will be outfitted with the 
most modern weapons systems available. 
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The ship itself, as it exists at this mo- 
ment, provides the survivable and mobile 
platform for those weapons systems. 

The Tomahawk antiship and land- 
attack cruise missile is so new that the 
first ship will only receive it next year. 

The Harpoon antiship cruise missile 
is the most modern available to the 
United States. 

The other weapons systems are the 
same as those on our most modern com- 
batants. 

MANPOWER 

The argument has been made that with 
the current shortage of experienced Navy 
manpower we should use our scarce man- 
power resources on new and more effec- 
tive ships. 

The answer to this argument is two- 
fold. First, there are no new and more 
effective ships available. It takes from 5 
to 7 years to build a new combatant and, 
therefore, there is no more effective ship 
than a battleship with modern weapons 
systems such as those planned. 

The second answer to the manpower 
issue is that there is every likelihood that 
the New Jersey can be manned without 
harming the fleet. 

The proposed crew of the New Jersey 
would represent less than three-tenths 
of 1 percent of the Navy’s 500,000 per- 
sonnel. The Congress has recognized the 
manpower problem and has taken effec- 
tive action to solve the problem includ- 
ing: 

The Nunn-Warner bill; 

The doctor’s bill; 

The 11.7-percent across-the-board pay 
raise; and 

The fair benefits package. 

Also, there are several manpower ini- 
tiatives that are likely to be approved 
this year including further compensation 
initiatives and a GI bill. 

The trends have been positive in re- 
cent months. Retention of career per- 
sonnel is up considerably and the return 
of prior enlisted personnel to the Navy 
has gone up from 800 a month to over 
1,000 a month. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has 
testified that the manpower require- 
ments can be met. 

SUMMARY 


Mr. President, in sum I believe that 
the reactivation of the New Jersey is a 
sound proposal. It will provide a highly 
capable ship in the near term and at a 
modest cost. 

The administration supports this pro- 
gram, the Navy supports this program, 
and the Armed Services Committee sup- 
ports it. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

With the permission of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, 
former Secretary of the Navy and former 
colleague for many years, may I pro- 
pound some questions? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, great 
emphasis has been placed by the former 
distinguished Secretary of the Navy on 
the fact that we have only a class F 
estimate with which we are going before 
the Senate to justify bringing this ship 
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out of inactive status. I am certain that 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island understands what makes up a 
class F estimate. My question to him is 
as follows: Does he recall another battle 
in this Chamber in which, ironically, 
the two of us, again, were on opposite 
sides, and the ship was the U.S. S. Sara- 
toga? And does he recall the estimate 
class for that ship, which he supported 
sending to the Philadelphia Naval Ship- 
yard? 

I wish to refresh the memory of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. It was a 
class F estimate on which the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, 
very persuasively, in this Chamber, 
managed to get sufficient votes to send 
that ship to the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard. And he was joined by no other 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, who, likewise, supported the 
rehabilitation of the U.S.S. Saratoga, 
based on a class F estimate. 

My question today, to both distin- 
guished Senators, is this: If class F is 
so insufficient for this ship, why was it 
sufficient for the U.S.S. Saratoga? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I will reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, who 
is very well respected in these areas. He 
had an outstanding career as Secretary 
of the Navy. He is making a splendid con- 
tribution to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and is a most effective member. 

Mr. WARNER. I learned under the 
tutelage of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for 3 years, as his chief apprentice. 

Mr. CHAFEE. The Senator could not 
have had better training. [Laughter.] 

I wish to make a couple of points. So 
far as the Saratoga is concerned, it was 
not a question of whether the Saratoga 
should be overhauled or not. The Sara- 
toga was going in for an overhaul. So let 
us get on with the job. The question was 
whether it should go to Newport News 
or Philadelphia. But there was no ques- 
tion about it being overhauled; whereas, 
this is a fundamental question as to 
whether to proceed at all with this bat- 
tleship. 


Second, if the Senator will review the 
record carefully, I did not speak on the 
floor in connection with the Saratoga, 
to the best of my memory. If I did, I will 
be corrected. But I do not recall it, and 
my remarks must have been brief. Un- 
doubtedly, they were persuasive. I voted 
for it; there is no question about that. 


This is the point, Mr. President: We 
have here an estimate by the Committee 
on Armed Services that the overhaul of 
this vessel will be $326 million. Here is 
the Chief of Naval Operations—and I do 
not know who can be referred to more 
than the Chief of Naval Operations— 
speaking at a group that is “in” these 
days. Who is more “in” than the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute? That is the in- 
ner sanctum. This is what the Chief of 
Naval Operations says: 

It takes, however, about a half billion dol- 
lars to overhaul and thoroughly modernize a 
battleship. 


“About” does not get you down to $326 
million. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I yielded for a question. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia allow me, on my 
time, to give an answer to the question 
raised about the Saratoga? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The Saratoga was an 
aircraft carrier which was 20 years old. 
It had been on duty for 20 years. What 
we were voting on—and I would vote 
again tomorrow to do the same thing— 
was to what we call SLEP the Saratoga, 
which is to extend its life expectancy. 

Here is a ship that the commanding 
officer knows about. He knows every lit- 
tle rust spot on that ship. We extended 
the life of the Saratoga by 15 years by 
sending it to Philadelphia to extend the 
life expectancy. 

A class F estimate is always question- 
able, but the Navy has never opened and 
inspected the New Jersey, and it has 
been in mothballs for 12 long years. That 
thing may be a rust bucket for all we 
know. 

Mr. WARNER. I respectfully disagree 
with the Senator. The U.S. Navy Board 
of Inspection and Survey inspected the 
New Jersey in 1977 and found the hull 
and machinery in excellent condition. 
That Board declared the New Jersey fit 
for further service. 

Mr. President, I point out that the 
argument is being used that a class F 
estimate is so worthless that it cannot 
substantiate the justification for bring- 
ing this ship out. Yet, it was used as a 
basis for the SLEP program, a program 
costing in excess of $500 million—money 
approved by this body on the basis of 
a class F cost estimate. 

It is interesting that the Senator 
brings up the commanding officer, be- 
cause, to show the interest of the De- 
partment of the Navy, a former com- 
manding officer of the New Jersey, a 
former chief weapons engineer aboard 
the New Jersey, and some of the main 
battery officers who served on the New 
Jersey are going to be among those who 
will work on it while she is in the yard. 

With respect to the issue of man- 
power, we likewise had the same issue in 
connection with the Saratoga. There, it 
was irrefutable that, by virtue of the 
Saratoga going to the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard, some 1,500-plus sailors were 
removed from the active fleet. If the 
manpower argument is so persuasive in 
connection with the New Jersey, why 
did it fail in connection with the Sara- 
toga? I ask that of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. We are going back some 
time in the arguments so far as the Sara- 
toga is concerned. 

I believe the point was that, in connec- 
tion with the Saratoga, the argument 
for Newport News was that it could be 
overhauled at a so-called home port, 
where there would be sleeping quarters 
for the personnel. 

Mr. WARNER. To refresh the distin- 
guished Senator’s recollection, there 
were insufficient qualified shipfitters in 
Philadelphia to maintain the workload at 
a pace desired by the Navy. Therefore, 
1,500-plus sailors were literally pressed 
into duty aboard that ship in Philadel- 
phia, removing them from the active 
fleet for almost 3 years. 
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Mr. CHAFEE. I do not recall all the 
arguments back and forth as to the 
Saratoga. I was not deeply involved in 
that. I voted for the Philadelphia over- 
haul. 

However, I think we should get on with 
the problem we have here. The question 
is this: Do we as a government, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, who want strong 
armed services, want to spend a half 
billion dollars overhauling a ship and 
getting it into commission—a ship which, 
at best, even with the most optimistic 
answers of the proponents, will have a 
15-year life—when we can spend the 
money and get what we should be get- 
ting, a modern ship? 

Let us not play around with sounding 
glorious trumpets for past memories by 
getting on with a ship that we have not 
inspected. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the Senator yield 
on my time? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 

Mr. WARNER. What is it that you are 
going to get for $326 million in terms of 
@ modern ship? 

Mr. CHAFEE. You are not going to get 
anything, either a modern ship or an 
overhaul of this ship, for $326 million, 
according to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, and you are not going to get 
anything in 21 months. I think we all 
recognize that. 

I am surprised that we have estimates 
coming in that this ship can have turrets 
taken off, can be overhauled, and can 
have this retrofitting that has to be done 
in 21 months. That is less than 2 years. 
I do not know who dreamed up that 
figure. 

I believe we should move on. If we 
should have frigates, let us get them. 
But let us not be dealing with ships that 
are out of style and costly to operate. 

Mr. WARNER. How many frigates can 
you get for $326 million? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I do not think you can 
get one. 

Mr. WARNER. No. You are right. You 
cannot. 

Mr. CHAFEE. You are not going to get 
this ship. 

Mr. WARNER. You are getting a 
powerful ship for this figure—with the 
reactivation of the New Jersey. 

I believe it is in the Recorp already, 
but if it is not, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
April 2 of this year, to Senator COHEN, 
which states why and how this ship can 
be brought out in 21 months. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. COHEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR COHEN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request to verify the briefing 
materialis on the reactivation of the carrier 
Oriskany and the battleship New Jersey 
which were left with your staff last evening. 
That material shows a cost of $89m in FY 81 
and $237m in FY 82 for the New Jersey. 

All of the information provided in that 
briefing material was approved by me and 
is as accurate as we can make it. To review, 
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it is our intention to do the following to 
New Jersey: 

Upgrade habitability. 

Update radars by adding the SPS 49 Air 
Search Radar. 

Provide 2-4 helo spots aft. 

Convert to Navy distillate fuel. 

Add: Sewage collection capability, eight 
armored box launchers for Tomahawk (32 
missiles), four Quad Cannisters for HAR- 
POON (16 missiles), four Close-in Weapons 
Systems (Anti-Cruise Missile Rapid’ Fire 
Gun Systems), AN/SLQ 32 Electronic War- 
fare System and Modernized communication. 

Of course, as with any overhaul of this 
nature, there may be certain unanticipated 
problems which we uncover that could re- 
quire a change in our cost estimate. Such 
problems may cause us to come back to you 
later. However, based on our recent inspec- 
tions and on our past experience in reactivat- 
ing this ship, we are not presently aware of 
any significant problems that could affect 
the level of funding and will immediately 
report to you any significant deviations from 
cost estimate and delivery schedule. 

I noted that the briefing sheets did not 
include the time involved in completing 
Phase I of the battleship reactivation. We 
have estimated that once we have an ap- 
proved program we would require six months 
planning time and fifteen months of indus- 
trial effort. 

I regret the confusion caused by the dif- 
fering numbers presented in the past. Ques- 
tions relating to the VLS options for Phase 
I left unsettled the advisability of removing 
the no. 3 turret in Phase I or Phase II. Those 
uncertainties are now resolved and are re- 
flected in the information above. 

You have my personal assurance that I 
will closely monitor the cost and delivery 
time of this reactivation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN LEHMAN. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield. 

Mr. COHEN. I was interested in the 
response of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, when he said: 

Who believes that you can reactivate this 
ship in 21 months? 


In fact, I am told that the ship was 
built in 1 year and 1 day. The testimony 
from the Navy now is that they can re- 
activate it in less than 2 years. 

Second, so far as the cost estimates 
are concerned, in 1968 we completed a 
reactivation of the New Jersey. There 
was then an estimate of approximately 
$24 million to reactivate, and the Navy 
spent only $21 million, or 12.5 percent 
under the estimated cost. So they do al- 
ready have a record. 

Third, the Senator from Texas indi- 
cated in his statement that they are 
going to use some of the same people to 
reactivate it this time as they did in the 
late 1960’s, when they came under cost 
with a class F estimate. 

Mr. WARNER. And at that time the 
reactivation was accomplished in 12 
months. Am I correct? 

Mr. COHEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAFEE. But, gentlemen, gentle- 
men. You are not suggesting on the floor 
of the Senate that this reactivation is 
anything similar to the last reactivation? 
What they did in the late 1960's, in effect, 
was to take this battleship out of moth- 
balls. They did not make any significant 
changes to it. But you are proposing put- 
ting a whole series of missiles on it. Cer- 
tainly the Senator from Maine is not sug- 
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gesting that this is a similar operation to 
that in 1968, is he? 

Mr. COHEN. I am not suggesting it, but 
I am suggesting that they have a proven 
record of reactivating it once, and this 
reactivation will be much more signifi- 
cant. Still, it will not take a great deal 
more time to put on the firepower de- 
scribed by the Senator from Texas. More- 
over, the afterturret will not be removed, 
but will remain in operation along with 
the weapons system modernizations. 

I want to touch on a point made by the 
Senator from Virginia. I do not under- 
stand the manpower argument because 
that is raised when the Senator from 
Rhode Island suggests that because they 
are going to kill the 5.3-percent pay raise 
in the House, they are necessarily going 
to kill the manpower initiatives. Then is 
he suggesting we come back to this body 
and say that because they killed the 
manpower initiatives, we should delay 
taking any action on rebuilding our force 
structure? You should not look at the 
existing manpower programs and then 
shape the shipbuilding to conform with 
it. You have to go forward with a recon- 
struction program and then deal with the 
manpower that is needed. 

Congress has gone on record in recent 
years with the Nunn-Warner bill, which 
has had a tremendous impact on reten- 
tion of petty officers; in addition, we have 
had the doctors’ bill, and we have had the 
11.7-percent pay raise of last year. We 
have taken the initiatives needed to help 
the Navy retain personnel. 

I do not believe we should say, “Look at 
our manpower and then build our fleet of 
ships to conform to the manpower.” Let 
us build the ships first, and make the 
manpower conform to the ships. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I point 
out to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island that the turrets are not to 
be removed under the program that is 
proposed. They will all remain intact. 

I should like to go back with my distin- 
guished colleague, the former Secretary 
of the Navy, and refresh his recollection 
as to when he became Secretary. I believe 
it was in January or February 1969. 
This ship then joined the fleet, under the 
operational control of the then Chief of 
Naval Operations. Am I correct? 

Mr. CHAFEE. That is correct. 

Mr. WARNER. Would the Senator 
from Rhode Island care to comment on 
the distinguished record of that ship dur- 
ing the time it was on active duty? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I certainly will. It was a 
very fine ship, but we did not keep it. 

Mr. WARNER. Does the Senator 

Mr. CHAFEE. Let me answer the ques- 
tion. You have opened the floodgates, and 
you will get the flood. 

The ship proved ineffective in the mis- 
sion for which it was designed—ineffec- 
tive in the Vietnam war. 

It was tremendously costly to operate. 
It required a very substantial number of 
crew, I would say over 1,500 men, and 
we deactivated it. It was not worth it. It 
was a fiasco, truly. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. And the Senator knows 
this well. We sent it back into mothballs. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield, does he recall which 
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watch it was sent back into mothballs 
under? Was it his or mine? It happened 
to have been my watch after he departed. 
And I will never forget the circumstances 
under which this ship was deactivated. 

I respectfully contest the statements 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. The ship was very effec- 
tive. As a matter of fact, it was so effec- 
tive that we were ordered to take it out 
of active service because its belligerency 
and its antagonism was impeding the 
progress of the peace talks at that time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. It was so effective, you 
sent it to Bremerton. 

Mr. WARNER. I beg the Senator's par- 
don. 

Mr. CHAFEE. It was so effective, you 
sent it to Bremerton. 

Mr. WARNER. Against my recommen- 
dations. I went down and personally saw 
the Secretary of Defense and was ordered 
from the White House that that ship 
should be deactivated because it was im- 
peding the peace negotiations. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Arkansas would yield 
me 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor at this time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island such 
time as he may need. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, this is 
very serious business. I do not think we 
want to get back into the 1960’s and the 
1970’s. Let us look at what is happening 
right now. 

Last year, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee stated the following in its 
report dealing with the New Jersey, in 
which they asked for $294 million, and 
you can correct me if the weapons suit 
was vastly different. I believe it included 
a missile system of Harpoon and Toma- 
hawk missiles. They stated the activation 
overall would require about 12 months. 

Mr. President, this is what the Armed 
Services Committee said last year. This 
year, they are saying 21 months and it is 
obvious that these figures are very, very 
fuzzy. They said, with firmness, last year 
that it would take 12 months and was go- 
ing to only cost $294 million. Now, the 
figure is up to $326 million and the time 
has gone to 21 months. 

Mr. President, I think all of us who 
deal with ship construction and major 
ship overhauls know that there is noth- 
ing more inaccurate than an estimate on 
how long it is going to take to do some- 
thing to a ship. You can take the figure 
you get and double it and you will prob- 
ably be close to it. 

So, Mr. President, I think that what we 
want to do is proceed with the ships that 
we need in the Navy, proceed with the 
frigates or whatever the Armed Services 
Committee decides we need for the long 
haul, and not use our money and not use 
our energy and not use our manpower 
in a ship that, at best, has very limited 
usefulness. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
yielding. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President. I prom- 
ised the Senator from Wisconsin 5 min- 
utes. He has been on the floor from time 
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to time. I do not see him now. I will just 
take a couple of minutes and hope that 
perhaps he will show up in the meantime. 
I will, Mr. President, if I may, just make 
a couple of comments. 

The Senator from Virginia has asked 
the Senator from Rhode Island what 
kind of ship he can get for $326 million 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
honestly and correctly replied, “Not 
much.” But he also correctly and honest- 
ly replied— 

You are not going to get the New Jersey 
for $326 million, either. 


Last year, in May, when we debated 
this on this floor, the Navy was asking 
that both the Oriskany and the New Jer- 
sey be retrofitted, taken out of mothballs 
and reactivated. I will give you three 
guesses—and you will miss—as to how 
much the Navy said it would cost to re- 
activate both of those ships. The figure 
was $560 million. Two fine ships, one of 
the most majestic battleships ever to sail 
the ocean, the New Jersey, and a fine air- 
craft carrier which would give us a new 
deck, both for $560 million. 

And now the Navy says— 

We no longer want the Oriskany because 
the cost of it alone is about $525 million, 
but we still want the New Jersey at a cost 
of $326 million. 


Mr. President, and distinguished col- 
leagues, we are talking about, in 10 
months, the Navy changing its estimates 
from $560 million to $900 million for the 
two ships. I applaud the Armed Services 
Committee for voting to eliminate the 
Oriskany. In 1967, when the Navy said 
they wanted to reactivate the battleship 
New Jersey, they pointed out a whole 
host of things that they thought they 
might occur and they gave the U.S. Sen- 
ate a cost estimate. 

Now back in those days we did not 
have inflation like we have now. And 
those changes, the things they found 
when they took that ship out of moth- 
balls, because of some effort on their 
part, did not really cost too much to redo. 
I will just give you just a brief summary. 

SUMMARY 

1. The New Jersey’s reduction gears had de- 
veloped cracks, where the rim and the wedge 
join, prior to its last lay-up. 

2. All but two of the outboard line shaft 
bearings are lignum vitae. When this type 
bearing is placed out of commission, provi- 
sions must be made to keep the staves wet. 
This prevents their drying out, It was found 
that this was not done at the time to lay-up. 
All the wood staves had dried up and became 
loose in their bushings. 

3. Several bearings for vital engine room 
equipments, including the main engines, 
were found to be wiped or oversize to a de- 
gree that they required replacement. 

A few examples are: 

a. Twenty bearings in the eight Ship Serv- 
ice Turbo Generators. 

b. Fourteen bearings in the 12 Main Feed 


0. Forward and aft bearings on the number 
two HP turbine and the after bearing of 
number three turbines. 


4. Due to the numerous cracks in their 
depths, found in the propellers, all four re- 
quired replacement. This caused consider- 
able delay in drydock. 

5. The packing from the 5 inch gun recoil 
piston rod assemblies had not been removed. 
This packing entrapped moisture which, over 
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New Jersey's ten year lay-up, caused consid- 
erable pitting. All these assemblies required 
extensive repairs or replacement. 

6. When the 16 inch gun counter, recoil 
cylinder packing was removed during deac- 
tivation, it had been cut. This rendered the 
packing worthless for re-use. It took several 
weeks before a manufacturer was found 
who would make new packing. 

7. One of the most serious discrepancies 
found was that, at some unknown time, the 
port 16 inch gun of number-one turret had 
locked with the number-two turret. 

When the shipyard went to order a re- 
placement trunnion bearing, it was found 
that none was available in the Navy supply 
system. A bearing was finally borrowed from 
the U.S. Army at the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds which keeps a 16-inch gun for test 
purposes. 


And the list goes on and on. 

Does anybody believe that we are go- 
ing to reactivate this ship for $326 mil- 
lion? Does anybody believe it is going to 
be done in 21 months? The history is 
just so conclusively otherwise. 

Now let me finally make this point. 
We are leaving $3 million in this budget, 
in this supplemental, for research and 
development and to find out the condi- 
tion of the New Jersey and to come back 
to the U.S. Senate with a business-like 
proposition and say, “Members of the 
Senate, this ship is going to cost x num- 
ber of dollars.” 

Now it is not easy to vote against the 
battleship New Jersey, one that has 


World War II fame, at a time when the 
people of this country are really up in 
arms about our defense posture. They 
want to spend more money, but they 
want a lean, trim Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Air Force. They do not want 


us to spend money foolishly. They want 
us to spend money wisely and they want 
the biggest bang for their buck. 

We are leaving $3 million in here so 
the Navy can go down there and cut into 
the ship and find out what kind of shape 
it is in. We are not reactivating a ship 
for the Vietnam war. All you had to do 
then was take it out of mothballs and 
even then you saw the problems the 
Navy ran into. But that is just peanuts 
compared to what proponents are talking 
about doing to this ship. It is going to 
have an entirely different firepower sys- 
tem. Every wire in that ship will have to 
be torn out and replaced to accommodate 
the whole new systems that are going to 
be put in it. 

If last year you could get both of these 
ships for $560 million and 10 months 
later they are going to cost $900 million, 
I invite you to consider what the U.S.S. 
New Jersey is ultimately going to cost us. 

So, Mr. President, all I am asking for, 
and I might be the first one to vote for 
the New Jersey, but I would like to know 
what they are going to put on it and I 
would like to have some definitive cost 
estimate before we embark on such a 
mammoth undertaking. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum on mv time, unless the other 
side wishes to be heard. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CoHEN). Will the Senator withhold his 
quorum call request? 
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Mr. BUMPERS. I rescind my request 
for the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator from Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator for 
a question. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The com- 
mittee report states the total procure- 
ment for fiscal year 1981 and fiscal year 
1982 amounts to $326 million for the New 
Jersey reactivation. I assume that the 
$326 million quoted in the report is the 
total cost to reactivate the New Jersey. 

Mr. TOWER. That is the total esti- 
mated cost. There is $89 million of that 
included in fiscal 1981 so that we can ad- 
vance the time of introduction into the 
inventory. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. And while 
the committee report mentions the total 
amount for the 2 years, fiscal 1981 and 
fiscal 1982, the ship will not be in opera- 
tion until 1983, but this would still be the 
total cost; is that right? 

Mr. TOWER. That is the estimate, I 
would say to the Senator from Virginia, 
that this is the Navy’s current estimate. 
I would have to say in all honesty that 
it could turn out to be more than that. 
I would, of course, like to see a repeat 
of the happy experience we had when 
we reactivated it in the first place. It cost 
12.5 percent below the original estimate. 
I cannot say to what extent we might 
go over that cost. Nonetheless, I would 
say even if the final cost is substantially 
over the current Navy estimate, and 
anything is possible when one considers 
the cost of a modern cruiser, the reacti- 
vation of the New Jersey battleship is 
an excellent way to invest money and 
give us a bigger bang for the buck be- 
cause of the flexibility that we have in 
adding new and modern systems to this 
already formidable platform. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Does the 
Senator from Texas feel reasonably cer- 
tain that this ship can become opera- 
tional in 21 months? 

Mr. TOWER. I feel reasonably sure it 
can. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Texas would respond to the 
Statement made by Admiral Haywood 
that the cost would be $0.5 billion. I rec- 
ognize that that was a statement he 
made, about $0.5 billion, so I am not go- 
ing to pin him down to $0.5 billion. But, 
nonetheless, it is a long way from $326 
million. 

Mr. TOWER. What is the date Admiral 
Haywood made that statement? 

Mr. CHAFEE. This was in June of 1980. 
which was a far earlier statement. 

Mr. TOWER. All I can say is that 
the Secretary of the Navy, John Lehman, 
has endorsed the $326 million figure in 
a letter to the committee, dated April 2, 
1981, only 5 days ago. So I would have 
to accept the Secretary of the Navy’s po- 
sition as being the latest one stated. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 
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Mr. CHAFEE. It is my turn now. 

I want to ask just one more question, 
if I might, of the Senator. What bothers 
me, I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee again, is this discrepancy that 
comes in the two reports, the report of 
last year and the report of this year on 
time. What has taken place that has 
changed these estimates so drastically? 
In other words, last year, and I read 
from the report of the Armed Services 
Committee in which it stated that the 
New Jersey activation, the anticipated 
service life is 15 years, and the time to 
overhaul, to accomplish this activation, 
will require about 12 months, and yet 
a year later, less than a year later, the 
same committee tells us—and I under- 
stand there is less work anticipated— 
that it will take 21 months. 

I wonder if the chairman could give 
us any help with those differences in 
time. As I understand it, the activities 
that were planned last year were far 
more ambitious than this year. 

First, am I correct that last year you 
did plan to take off the turret, did you 
not, under that plan? 

Mr. TOWER. That is incorrect. Last 
year we did not plan to take off the 
turret. 

Mr. CHAFEE. And now that was going 
to take 12 months. Suddenly you do not 
take off the turret which, of course, 18 
tremendously difficult, and yet it is going 
to take 21 months. What is the problem? 
Why are the figures so drastically dif- 
ferent? 

Mr. TOWER. I think because what was 
contemplated at the time was not the 
kind of program which is contemplated 
now. In other words, these are different 
systems. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Can I read from the 
report? 

Further, the funding allows for installa- 
tion of a modern electronic warfare suite, 
& close-in weapon system (Phalanx radar- 
controlled gun), and additional missile sys- 
tems consisting of Harpoon and Tomahawk 
missiles. The nine 16-inch guns and the two 
5-inch guns will be retained. The activa- 
tion overall will require about 12 months 
with possible initial deployment in 1982. 
The anticipated service life of the New Jersey 
is 15 years. 


Mr. TOWER. Let me respond to the 
Senator from Rhode Island by saying 
that the original Navy estimate was 12 
months for the overhaul as opposed to 
the overhaul now, and the fact of the 
matter is that the Navy had not actually 
planned to remove the turret in last 
year’s estimate and does not plan to re- 
move it now. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Here I read, and I am 
talking about the exact same words in 
the 1980 report, The activation over- 
haul will require about 12 months.” This 
year’s language, “The reactivation will 
take 21 months.” 

Mr. TOWER. An additional 6 months 
of that are in planning. Which was not 
included in last year’s estimate. So we 
go through a 6-month planning process 
on that. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I see. 

The point I want to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is I know the members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services 
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Mr. TOWER. We are actually looking 
at about 3 months more than what the 
original estimate was, 3 months. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I share the concern of 
the members of the Committee on Armed 
Services about building up our fleet, and 
I think we have definitely got to get more 
ships and good ships in service. 

It just seems to me a pity putting this 
type of money into a very expensive op- 
eration which is going to take consider- 
able time which, I think when we are 
through, is going to cost closer to $.5 
billion to get a ship which in its opti- 
mistic view as to estimates will have a 
service life of 15 years when we can get 
a fine ship, whether it is a frigate or 
something else that comes along, for this 
$.5 billion that will serve our Navy with 
credibility and excellence for close to 
30 years. 

So, Mr. President, it is for those rea- 
sons, plus the manpower reasons—and I 
am deeply concerned about the treat- 
ment of this budget in the House. As 
was pointed out, the House eliminated 
the 5.3-percent pay raise, and that just 
sends warning signals, Mr. President. I 
think we just have to invest every nickel 
we can in our personnel and our ships 
that are going to be here for many years 
to come. 

I have completed my statement, and 
the Senator from Arkansas has the re- 
mainder of the time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
reluctant to conclude the debate at this 
point. I promised the Senator from Wis- 
consin 5 minutes and we have been try- 
ing to find him without much success. I 
hate to delay the Senate any further. 

I am now informed that he no longer 
wants to speak, so I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RuD- 
MAN). The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. However, let me say that much has 
been made of the manpower problems 
here. We are going to have to expand 
our end strength in order to man the 
number of ships in the Navy. We are 
looking at a 600-ship Navy at the mini- 
mum, possibly a 700-ship Navy. 

This is going to result in increases in 
strength. But I might note the increase 
in strength for this ship has already 
been authorized, and in this supple- 
mental there is a provision for an addi- 
tional expansion of end strength in the 
services. So our manpower problem is 
something we are going to solve as we 
go along if we are to man any of these 
additional ships we expect to bring into 
the inventory. So I am not going to 
minimize the manpower problem at all. 
It is a very serious problem, and we are 
going to have to approach it on a com- 
prehensive basis to solve it. 

The first thing is the retention rate. 
We are making some progress on that, 
and I trust we will make more. 

Then I think we are going to have to 
examine our overall manpower and 
reserve requirements and determine at 
some point in time, even if we decide to 
man only a 600-ship Navy and an Army 
of only 16 divisions, that we are going 
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to have to go to the draft. We may have 
to do that. 

So far as the United States and the 
United Kingdom are concerned, they are 
the only NATO powers that do not have 
a compulsory draft. But let us postpone 
that question for down the road. 

Suffice it to say that we are going to 
do everything we can to resolve these 
manpower problems, but the additional 
end strength has already been authorized 
for this ship. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, before the 
Senator yields back his time will he yield 
to me to make an inquiry? May I inquire 
as to how many more amendments there 
are that the managers of this bill know 
of and how soon we may expect to reach 
final passage? 

Mr. TOWER. We do not know of any 
amendments. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I hope we 
can reach final passage. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I will just 
take 1 minute. The manpower point we 
are making here—and I share the con- 
cerns of the Senator from Texas—is that 
this massive ship takes extra men to 
run it. They are needed to operate the 
suite of weapons that are on it as opposed 
to a smaller ship designed to be more 
efficient in terms of manpower. All Navy 
ships now, with their gas turbines and a 
host of other manpower-saving qualities 
about them, are designed to operate with 
as few people as possible. 

The New Jersey was built in an era 
when manpower was not a cause of con- 
cern; 2,500 to 3,000 people made no dif- 
ference. We had the men. But we do not 
have them now. We lack the people to 
operate this massive type of ship with 
the numbers of weapons that will be 
aboard it. That is the crux of the man- 
power argument that we face in reacti- 
vating this ship. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I will only 
say that this ship was designed for a 
crew of around 2,700. We expect to oper- 
ate it with 1,000 less than that. Actually, 
the figure given now is 1,562 men. We 
would not exceed that very much if we 
did exceed it. It would give the ship a 
capacity for carrying a sizable detach- 
ment of Marines, which will add to our 
forward deployment capability in the 
near term. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I would 
like to make one further point. That is 
that this ship has a speed, unless the 
Navy does something different than what 
they have done in the past and there is 
no indication from anything I have seen 
that they can, such that this battleship 
cannot keep up with carrier task force. 
It will require its own battle group. I 
wanted to make that point. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in looking 
at supervisory personnel, the Navy ad- 
yises us that approximately 36 per- 
cent of the personnel on the battleship 
will be supervisory as opposed to approx- 
imately 46 percent on a CGN and approx- 
imately 67 percent on a frigate. So I 
think we are getting some economy in 
terms of skilled and experienced person- 
nel. 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. COHEN. I have a copy of a letter 
that purportedly was sent to the Senator 
from Arkansas dated July 15, 1980, in 
which the question on the speed of the 
New Jersey was discussed. Quoting from 
“Jane's Fighting Ships” the letter listed a 
maximum speed of 35 knots, a figure 
which is consistant with that provided by 
the Navy for the U.S.S. New Jersey, 
which is comparable to any other ship in 
our inventory. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Who is that letter 
from? 

Mr. COHEN. From Howard Serig, Jr. I 
will withhold it, if the Senator does not 
recall having received it. My only reason 
for discussing this letter was to permit 
Senator Bumpers, the addressee, an op- 
portunity to respond to some of the more 
interesting comments made by Mr. Serig. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Who is the author? 

Mr. COHEN. A private citizen who has 
spent a considerable amount of time 
with naval matters, who is a maritime 
economist, who read the debates of a 
year ago. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I guess I have letters 
from private citizens in my State who do 
not want it at all. 

Mr. COHEN. Apparently the Senator 
apep TOR ROME his HE ad DOREY Ba 
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Mr. Serig rebutts some of the argu- 
ments that were made last year in the 
colloquy concerning the past service of 
the New Jersey. 

The point I would like to make is that 
a table was included in this particular 
letter which listed the top speeds of the 
New Jersey and the Eisenhower, the 
Nimitz, the Kennedy, America, the En- 
terprise, and several other Navy surface 
ships. Again, the source of the data is 
“Jane’s Fighting Ships”, and you will 
find that the statement the Senator made 
that New Jersey would not be able to 
keep up with an aircraft carrier is erro- 
neous. The battleships and the aircraft 
carriers have all demonstrated top 
speeds of around 35 knots. 

Mr. TOWER. The Navy certified that 
the battleship will keep up with a carrier 
task force. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I hate 
to prolong this, but I want to say first of 
all that the Senator from Texas said that 
the cost of a CGN is now up to something 
like $800 million, even though the Ar- 
kansas and the Virginia cost $360 million. 
I assume the $800 million is the inflated 
price as to what those ships would cost 
now. 

Mr. TOWER. If the Senator will yield, 
I will clarify that. I was speaking in 
1982 dollars. The CGN costs $1.2 billion 
to $1.6 billion in 1982 dollars according 
to the Navy. I think we ought to com- 
pare 1982 dollars with 1982 dollars. 

Mr. BUMPERS. But the Senator said 
that a CGN would cost between $1.2 
billion and $1.5 billion. I do not know 
what the figure ought to be. Maybe the 
Senator from Maine would like to say 
who is right. 

Mr. COHEN. Those were 1982 dollars 
in terms of what it would cost to build 
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those ships today. 1982 would be $12 to 
$1.6 billion. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let us get back to the 
speed of the New Jersey. The private 
citizen had the best intentions, but I am 
looking at information from the US. 
Navy. It says the New Jersey has eight 
Babcox-Wilcox boilers, four shafts with 
Westinghouse geared turbines, 212,000 
horsepower, with a speed of 33 knots. 

The Senator from Maine says the New 
Jersey would be the fastest ship we have. 
That is going to come as a great surprise 
to some of the people on these Nimitz- 
class carriers because they are used to 
going 40 knots and above. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the purpose of the amendment of 
my colleague from Arkansas. I will vote 
for it. I want to commend him for 
taking this step. The Navy does not need 
a battleship in this day and age. Battle- 
ships will no more improve our defense 
than would the horse cavalry. Unfor- 
tunately this amendment does not go far 
enough. It should reduce the amount of 
the supplemental bill by the amount re- 
quested for the battleship. It makes no 
sense to say that the Navy cannot use 
this money for a battleship but the Navy 
can use it for something else. 

We should not be giving the Navy 
shopping around money. It is as if a 
child came up to the parent and said, 
“Dad, or Mom, I would like $100 to buy 
a pair of high buttoned shoes for my 
wardrobe.” And the parent responds by 
saying, “You don’t need high buttoned 
shoes because they are out of date and 
no longer useful, but here is $100 to shop 
around and see what else you can buy.” 

How ridiculous it is in a time when we 
are trying to reduce the budget and 
eliminate the deficit, a time when we are 
trying to reduce Government expendi- 
tures and eliminate waste, a time when 
we are reducing and eliminating social 
programs because we can no longer af- 
ford them—how ridiculous in such 
a time to be handing over shopping 
around money to the Navy. 

How can we justify saying to a Gov- 
ernment agency that we do not need 
programs for which you have requested 
funds, but here are the funds, spend 
them anyway? 

The fact that a number of us appar- 
ently are willing to do just that, is a sign 
of the times. It demonstrates that the 
momentum that has built up in favor of 
strengthening our defenses has become a 
stampede. It suggests that we are pre- 
pared to throw money at the Pentagon 
in order not to get run over by those 
who are clamoring for a greater defense 
budget, whether or not it contributes to 
greater defense. 

Picture, if you will, all of us on horse- 
back galloping along in front of the 
stampede. One brave soul turns to the 
others and shouts, “I'm sure glad we are 
going this way, but shouldn’t we slow 
down a little bit?” and then spurs his 
horse and gallops on with the rest. 

I favor strengthening the defense pro- 
gram. Over the years I have called atten- 
tion to numerous areas of waste in de- 
fense. It makes no sense then and it 
makes no sense now to spend taxpayers’ 
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money on unnecessary, ineffective mili- 
tary programs. 

We are not improving our national 
security by voting money to take a bat- 
tleship out of mothballs. Telling the 
Navy not to spend money for that pur- 
pose while giving it the money to spend 
for some unknown purpose is irrespon- 
sible and indefensible. 

Nevertheless, I shall vote for this 
amendment because I doubt if the Navy 
could find anything else as wasteful as 
reviving the battleship. The battleship. 
They have to be kidding. But if we say 
no battleship but keep the money, we 
make a clear copout. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the Bumpers amendment which 
would delete from this supplemental au- 
thorization the $92 million proposed for 
long-lead purchases for the reactivation 
of the battleship New Jersey. 

I strongly believe our naval forces 
must be updated and expanded. There is 
no question that the growth of Soviet 
naval power over the past decade— 
coupled with our manpower shortages 
and the reduced resources we have de- 
voted to our own naval forces—today 
find us in a situation in which we must 
make up for lost time, and mount an 
aggressive effort to upgrade the fleet. I 
have supported legislation with that goal 
in mind in the past and I will continue 
to give it my strong support this session. 

It is for that reason that I rise to 
support the Bumpers amendment. This 
amendment would delete from the bill 
funds proposed for a purpose which will 
not add to our naval capabilities. In- 
stead, the proposed reactivation of the 
New Jersey will drain needed resources 
at a time when we should be focusing on 
the modernization of the fleet, not on 
retrofitting aged battleships. 

The New Jersey is a 38-year-old battle- 
ship which has been mothballed since 
1957 except for a l-year stint of action 
in the Vietnam war. 

The proposal to finance its retrofitting 
with modern weapons at an overall cost 
of $255 million did not survive confer- 
ence with House of Representatives last 
year. 


If we had unlimited funds with which 
to finance each and every desirable ad- 
dition to our Armed Forces, and if we 
had the manpower to amply man every 
ship of the fleet with plenty of seamen 
left over, the proposal to reactivate the 
New Jersey would warrant debate, along 
with a number of other, lesser priorities. 


But the fact is that we do not have 
unlimited funds, and most importantly, 
we simply lack the manpower to ade- 
quately man our modern vessels. We 
cannot afford the investment of a mini- 
mum of 1,300 seamen on a ship whose 
age will always make her more vulner- 
able to modern missiles, whose service 
life expectancy is not more than 15 
years, and whose mission remains ill- 
defined. 

At a time when the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee has sug- 
gested that we may well need a 700- 
vessel fleet, or even more, at a time when 
our military manpower strategy de- 
mands ever more funding and ever more 
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attractive recruitment incentives, it 
makes no sense to reactivate an old ship, 
at a total cost which remains unknow- 
able, and for purposes which remain un- 
defined when we have other priorities 
and far more urgent ones. 

When up to half the Navy’s F-14's can- 
not fiy because of a lack of spare parts, 
when many ships already at sea are re- 
ported to lack the manpower on board to 
qualify them as combat-ready, the di- 
version of resources for such a purpose 
is indefensible. 

There are no reliable cost estimates of 
the total costs of reactivating this battle- 
ship. Last year, the claim was made that 
reactivation would cost $294 million, and 
of this the Senate appropriated $255 mil- 
lion. This year’s report contains the in- 
formation that a total of $326 million 
will be needed. 

Last year, the Senate was informed 
that the principal argument for this pro- 
posal was the speed with which the re- 
activated ship could join the fleet. Last 
November, during debate on the Defense 
appropriations bill, we were assured it 
would be seaworthy within 12 months. 
Yet this year, a scant 6 months later, 
we find that reactivation will take at 
least 21 months. 

Last year, there was no compelling evi- 
dence that either the cost estimates or 
the time estimates were based on hard 
data. And the changes in the last 6 
months make it clear that there is no 
better data available today than there 
was last year. If the principal purpose of 
reactivation is to procure a short-term, 
inexpensive vessel, then the change in 
the time and cost estimates ought to be 
of concern to every one of us. 

And most importantly, despite the ac- 
tion of the Congress in improving mili- 
tary pay and recruitment incentives, 
there is no compelling evidence that en- 
listments have taken a sufficiently dras- 
tic upturn to assuage our manpower 
shortage. 

I support increased military readiness. 
I support increased recruitment efforts 
and improved manpower programs. I will 
vote for funds that effectively lead to 
those goals. But I do not believe we are 
doing any favor to the armed services 
of our country or to our military readi- 
ness posture by simply rubber-stamping 
each and every request that is made, with 
no concern as to its costs, its timeliness, 
its purpose or our ability to properly take 
advantage of it. 

In this case, we are asked to reacti- 
vate an old ship—38 years old—at a 
cost which has risen substantially since 
last July, and with a delivery date which 
has stretched out by 75 percent since 
last November. And the mission for this 
ship remains undefined. 

I simply do not believe that this is 
the best possible use of our limited de- 
fense dollars. The urgent need for mod- 
ern vessels comparable to the Soviet 
naval forces makes it imperative that we 
devote our resources and our time to 
meeting that challenge. I do not think 
reactivating an old ship represents a 
sufficiently clear priority at this time 
for us to devote funds to that purpose. 


I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, does any- 
body else wish to be heard? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Is there a sufficient sec- 
ond? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
that the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion: 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DuRENBER- 
GER), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop) and the Senator from In- 
giana (Mr. QUAYLE) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bpen) , the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) , the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
ZORINSKY), the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. BRADLEY) and the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. SassER) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 23, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 79 Leg.] 
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So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Bumpers’ amendment (UP No, 57) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JEPSEN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we cannot 
hear the ruling of the Chair on the mo- 
tion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators who are in 
the well will please remove themselves 
or the Chair will start naming names. 

The motion to table is agreed to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I inquire of the distinguished majority 
leader as to what the business is for the 
remainder of the day and for the week. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distinguished 
minority leader. 

As soon as we have final passage of this 
measure, there will be no more votes 
tonight. 

It is my hope that we can lay down 
the export trading bill tonight but have 
no debate on it. It will be the pending 
business after we dispose of the leader- 
ship time, special orders, and routine 
business in the morning. 

I expect that tomorrow we will have 
a reasonably busy day with that and 
other routine matters. It will not be a 
late day. We will take care of minor 
details as they may come up on Thurs- 
day, and it is my hope that we can ar- 
range a pro forma session of the Sen- 
ate on Friday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1981 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of S. 694. 
@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, I generally 
support the bill as reported, and I rec- 
ommend that my colleagues do likewise. 
We need to move rapidly to address some 
specific deficiencies in our defense estab- 
lishment, and this bill does that effec- 
tively. Especially beneficial are its provi- 
sions to: 

Provide more spares for military equip- 
ment. In the past, we have underinvested 
in spares, with the result that too much 
of our equipment is often inoperable. In- 
creased spending for spares is a necessary 
part of our attempts to increase readi- 
ness. 

Increase manpower levels to allow the 
5 to benefit from improved reten- 

on. 

Increase several Navy R. & D. pro- 
grams, especially the highly important 
program to upgrade the Mark—48 torpedo. 

The committee made several major 
changes in the bill which improve it sub- 
stantially over the Defense Department’s 
request. These include: 


Adding long-lead funds for the LSD- 
41, in preparation for full authorization 
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in fiscal year 1982. The Navy had not 
planned to request this ship before fiscal 
year 1983. We cannot afford such delays 
in building up our deficient amphibious 
lift capability. 

Eliminating funds for reactiviating the 
carrier Oriskany. The escalating costs of 
the reactivation, coupled with the Navy’s 
unimaginative plan for an all A-4 air 
wing which would have tied the Oriskany 
to a large carrier, made the originally at- 
tractive reactivation plan cost-ineffec- 
tive. As the committee report states, this 
action in no way reflects negatively on 
the desirability of new construction light 
carriers. The funds saved by canceling 
the Oriskany reactivation could in fact 
be profitability applied to authorizing a 
new light carrier in the fiscal year 1982 
bill. 

Restructuring the funds requested for 
increased production of the M-1 tank. It 
increasingly appears that the M-1 be- 
trays a service fascination with techno- 
logical complexity at the price of reliabil- 
itv, maintainability, and ruggedness. 
Technical uncertainties often remain as 
a system begins production, and the 
Army is making valiant efforts to ascer- 
tain whether the M-1 is reliable. Neyer- 
theless, both the turbine engine and the 
highly complex fire control system may 
eventually prove to be unfixable, result- 
ing in a tank with inherently poor readi- 
ness. The committee’s action prudently 
paces the program to permit these issues 
to be resolved according to evidence yet 
to be accumulated. It may, in addition, 
be necessary to begin consideration of al- 
ternatives, such as a new model of the 
M-60 with special armor. 

Despite these and other positive ele- 
ments of the bill, some of the programs 
do need further consideration. Three 
prominent programs in particular ap- 
pear to require in-depth reevaluation: 

Recommissioning of the battleships. 
While the Marines do need improved 
landing fire support, the battleships are 
increasingly presented as multipurpose 
warships, capable of independent opera- 
tions. As World War II demonstrated, 
battleships are highly vulnerable to ene- 
my aircraft, and they are also likely to 
be quite vulnerable to modern subma- 
rines. It is not clear they will be cost- 
effective investments, especially since 
they require large crews. The cruisers of 
the Salem class might provide compara- 
ble or superior gunfire support for the 
Marines at substantially less operating 
cost. 

The F-18 naval fighter. The commit- 
tee wisely denied funding to increase the 
F-18 buy, but it is increasingly appar- 
ent that the entire program should be 
canceled, as I urged several years ago. 
The cost is escalating at a high rate, to 
the point where the superior F-14 may 
be less expensive. The aircraft continues 
to encounter serious technical problems. 
Replacing the F/A-18 with more F-14's, 
A-7's, and AV-8B’s might both save 
money and provide a more capable force. 

The Army’s infantry fighting vehicle. 
This vehicle continues to appear inade- 
quate for the modern battlefield, thanks 
to its inadequate armor, lack of a quick- 
reaction antitank weapon, and high sil- 
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houette. It is by most accounts inferior 
to the Soviet BMP which has been in the 
field for over 10 years. A combination of 
variants of the proven M-113, coupled 
with a heavy IFV such as the Israeli 
Merkava derivative, might provide far 
better capability at equivalent or less 
cost. The Army’s continued support for 
the IFV program appears to be yet an- 
other case of failing to think conceptu- 
ally about the future battlefield. 

I hope the committee and the Senate 
as a whole will consider these programs 
carefully in relation to the fiscal year 
1982 bill. We cannot hope to improve 
our defense simply by increasing the 
budget, without careful analysis of what 
we are buying and how it relates to the 
battlefield.e 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if there 
are no further amendments, I ask for 
third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute is agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to ask for the yeas and nays. lam 
prepared to have a voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 694) was passed, as 
follows: 

S. 694 


An act to authorize supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1981 for the Armed 
Forces for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, and 
for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, to increase the authorized personnel 
end strengths for military and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense for 
such fiscal year, to authorize supplemental 
appropriations for such fiscal year for con- 
struction at certain military installations, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Department of Defense 

Supplemental Authorization Act, 1981“. 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT OF AUTHORIZA- 

TION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. (a) In addition to the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated under title I of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1981, funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1981 for the use 
of the Armed Forces of the United States for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles, as author- 
ied by law, in amounts as follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: for the Army, $128,000,000; 
for the Navy and Marine Corps, $47,600,000; 
for the Air Force, $716,625,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: for the Army, $27,000,000; for 
the Air Force, $228,269,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $10,700,000. 


NAVAL VESSELS 
For naval vessels: for the Navy $172,100,000. 
TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 


For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$796,000,000; for the Marine „ $11,- 
300,000. ei 


(b) Of the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated in subsection (a) for the XM-1 
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Main Battle Tank, the sum of $336,700,000 
may not be obligated or expended unless and 
until the Secretary of Defense certifies in 
writing to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives that (1) the durability performance re- 
sults of the RAM-D testing program for such 
tank do not present an unacceptable level of 
risk in terms of satisfying the Army's opera- 
tional mission requirements, and (2) such 
results support the procurement of such 
tanks in a number greater than the 360 for 
which funds were appropriated before the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 201. In addition to the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated under title II of the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1981, funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1981 for the use of 
the Armed Forces for research, development, 
test, and evaluation, as authorized by law, in 
amounts as follows: 

For the Army, $79,500,000; for the Navy 
(including the Marine Corps), $139,900,000; 
for the Air Force, $339,200,000; for the De- 
fense Agencies, $41,000,000. 

TITLE III —ACTIVE FORCES 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF END STRENGTHS 


Sec. 301. Section 301 of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 
96-342; 94 Stat. 1082), is amended to in- 
crease the active duty personnel end 
strengths of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force by striking out “537,456”, “188,100”, 
and 564,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“540,456”, “190,600”, and 569,000“, respec- 
tively. 

TITLE IV—RESERVE FORCES 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF AVERAGE 
STRENGTHS 

Sec. 401. Section 401 (b) of the Department 
of Defense Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-342; 94 Stat. 1084), is amended to in- 
crease the number of Reserve component 
members authorized to serve on full-time 
active duty with the Marine Corps Reserve 
for the purpose of organizing, administrat- 
ing, recruiting, instructing, or training by 
striking out “67” and inserting in place 
thereof 1330. 

TITLE V—CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF END STRENGTH 

Sec. 501. Section 501(a) of the Department 
of Defense Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-342; 94 Stat. 1085), is amended by 
striking out “986,000” and incerting in place 
thereof 1.010, 600“. 

TITLE VI—MILITARY TRAINING 
STUDENT LOADS 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION FOR AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 601. Section 601 (a) (9) of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1981 
(Publie Law 96-342; 94 Stat. 1087), is 
amended by striking out 1.930 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 2,509“. 

TITLE VII—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

ARMY 

Sec. 701. (a) In addition to the amounts 
authorized for acquisition and construction 
by title I of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 
94 Stat. 1749), the following amount is au- 
thorized for the location specified: 

UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE 

Various Locations, $1,800,000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purpose of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $1,800,000. 

NAVY 

Sec. 702. (a) In addition to the amounts 

authorized for acquisition and construction 
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by title II of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 
94 Stat. 1752), the following amount is au- 
thorized for the iocation specified: 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purpose of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $2,000,000. 


AIR FORCE 


Sec. 703. (a) In addition to the amounts 
authorized for acquisition and construction 
by title III of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 
94 Stat. 1756), the following amounts are 
authorized for the locations specified: 

AIR TRAINING COMMAND 
Laughlin Air Force Base, Texas, $4,700,000. 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

K. I Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 
$540,000. 

SPECIAL PROJECT 

Various Locations, Special Project, $50,- 
000,000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purpose of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $55,240,000. 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Sec. 704. (a) In addition to the amount 
specified for minor construction projects by 
section 403 of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96-418; 
94 Stat. 1761), the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to accomplish minor construc- 
tion projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$900,000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1981 for the purposes of sub- 
section (a) the sum of $900,000. 


MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 705. Section 510(a) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1981 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1767), is amended— 

(1) by striking out 8276, 100, 000 in 
clause (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$260,078,000"; and 

(2) by striking out 81,880,760, 000 in 
clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,896,782,000". 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Src. 706. In addition to the amount speci- 
fied in section 701(3)(A) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1774), the Secretary of 
Defense may establish or develop facilities 
for the Air National Guard of the United 
States in an amount not to exceed $6,500,000. 


LIMITATIONS APPLICABLE TO USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 707. (a) Authorizations contained in 
this title shall be subject to the authoriza- 
tions and limitations of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1981 (Public 
Law 96-418; 94 Stat. 1749), in the same man- 
ner as if such authorizations had been in- 
cluded in that Act. 


(b) For the purposes of the limitations set 
forth in section 603 of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1981 (Public Law 96- 
418; 94 Stat. 1768), the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated for titles I through V of 
that Act shall be deemed to be increased, 
respectively, by the amount authorized to 
be appropriated by sections 601 through 605. 
MODIFICATION OF PRIOR YEAR AUTHORIZATION 

FOR FAMILY HOUSING UNITS AT TINKER AIR 

FORCE BASE 

Sec. 708. (a) Section 501(c) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1980 (Public 
Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 940), is amended by 
striking out “three hundred thirty-two 
units” in the item relating to Tinker Air 
Force Base and inserting in lieu thereof “two 
hundred units”. 


(b) The authorization for construction of, 
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or acquisition of sole interest in, family 
housing units at Tinker Air Force Base, 
Oklahoma, contained in section 501 of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1980 (Public Law 96-125; 93 Stat. 940), as 
amended by subsection (a), is hereby modi- 
fied to authorize construction of such family 
housing units on base at Tinker Air Force 
Base. 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 
AMENDMENTS RELATING TO CONTINUOUS 
SUBMARINE DUTY INCENTIVE PAY 


Sec. 801. (a) Section 301c of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out "(1)" after (a)“; 

(B) by striking out “subsection (b)” in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (c)": 

(C) by striking out paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) Subject to regulations prescribed 
by the President, a member who is entitled to 
basic pay is also entitled to continuous sub- 
marine duty incentive pay under this sub- 
section instead of submarine duty incentive 
pay authorized under subsection (a) of this 
section if such member holds or is in train- 
ing leading to a submarine duty designator, 
remains in the submarine service on a career 
basis, and meets the requirements of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection.“ and 

(D) by redesignating pargraph (3), (4), 
and (5) as paragraph (2), (3), and (4), re- 
spectively; 

(2) in subsection (b), as designated by 
clause (1) (C)— 

(A) by striking out “subsection (b)“ in 
the third sentence of paragraph (3), as re- 
designated by clause (1)(D), and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsection (c)“; and 

(B) by inserting after the first comma in 
paragraph (4)(A)(i), as redesignated by 
clause (1) (D). “while serving as an operator 
or crew member of an operational submers- 
tble, including undersea exploration and re- 
search vehicles,“ 

(3) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) as subsections (c), (d), (e), 
and (f), respectively; 

(4) by strfiking out “subsection (b)“ in 
subsection (e), as redesignated by clause (3), 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(c)"; and 

(5) by striking out “subsection (a)” in 
subsection (f)(1), as redesignated by clause 
(3), and inserting in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (b) “. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1981. 

(c) Persons who become eligible for con- 
tinuous submarine duty incentive pay for 
any period during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, by virtue of the amend- 
ments made by this section shall be paid ex- 
clusively from funds heretofor appropriated 
for such fiscal year for the payment of pay 
and allowances of members of the Navy (De- 
partment of the Navy Account: Military Per- 
sonnel, Navy Appropriation Symbol No. 
1711453). 

ACCRUED LEAVE 


Sec. 802. Section 10 of the Military Pay and 
Allowances Benefits Act of 1980 (Public Law 
96-579; 94 Stat. 3359) is amended— 


(1) by inserting (a)“ after “Sec. 10.”: 
and 


(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 


“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective in the case of any mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces assigned toa devloy- 
able ship, mobile unit, or other duty desig- 
nated for the purpose of section 701(f) of 


title 10, United States Code, af 
Lola anf ter September 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to authorize supplemental appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1981 for the Armed 
Forces for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, and 
for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, to increase the authorized personnel 
end strengths for military and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense for 
such fiscal year, to authorize supplemental 
appropriations for such fiscal year for con- 
struction at certain military installations, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator will suspend while Sena- 
tors leave the Chamber. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of the Senate amendment 
to S. 694. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed to printed in full, with 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, in which Senators 
may speak up to 5 minutes each, for not 
to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HOBART TAYLOR, JR. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Hobart 
Taylor, Jr., died of amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis this past April 2 at Lyford Cay 
in the Bahamas. 


A brilliant and wise lawyer, he was 
well known to many of us as a friend 
and as a colleague in one of the many 
roles in Government or business he filled 
with such distinction. Among his Gov- 
ernment responsibilities were those of 
Special Counsel to President Kennedy’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, Special Assistant and Associ- 
ate Legal Counsel to President Johnson, 
and Director of the Export-Import Bank. 
Amongst the great business corporations 
of which he was a director were West- 
inghouse, Aetna Life Insurance, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio, Eastern Airlines, and 
Burroughs Corp. 

Particularly important from the view- 
point of his family and friends, he was 
a gentleman of taste, discernment, and 
learning. His two lovely homes in Wash- 
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ington and Middleburg were filled with 
elegant objects d’art which gave pleasure 
to those who had the good fortune to 
visit him. 

All of us who knew him or whose lives 
were touched by him extend our con- 
dolences to his widow, Carole Angermeier 
Taylor; his sons, Hobart and Albert Tay- 
lor; his mother, Mrs. Charlotte Wallace 
Taylor; his former wife, Mrs. Lynette 
Taylor; and his stepchildren, Edward 
Rader and Teresa Warner, and grieve 
with and for them in this great loss. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a sensitive ap- 
praisal of him by his old friends Broadus 
Butler and George Reedy, as well as the 
obituary that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star of April 5, 1981. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hopart TAYLOR, JR., 60, Dries; Was COUNSEL 
To PRESIDENTS 

Hobart T. Taylor, businessman, corporate 
director, political and civic activist and 
legal counsel to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, died Thursday at Layford Cay in 
the Bahamas of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 
He was 60. 

With the Kennedy White House, Mr. Taylor 
served as special counsel to the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity and acted as its executive vice chairman 
until 1965. He also held the position of spe- 
cial assistant to then-Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson. In 1964 President Johnson named 
him associate White House legal counsel. 

In those posts, Mr. Taylor was a liaison to 
the exécutive branch for blacks and other 
minorities who had begun demanding more 
legal rights. Generating jobs in the private 
sector and banishing discrimination in the 
public and private employment markets were 
considered his chief preoccupations. 

Mr. Taylor left the White House in 1965 to 
become the director of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States. 

Returning to private practice in 1968, he 
was & partner with the firm of Dawson, Rid- 
dell, Taylor, Davis and Holroyd until 1979 
when he became counsel for Jones, Day, 
Reavis and Pogue of Washington. 

A native of Texarkana, Texas, Mr. Taylor 
received a bachelor’s degree from Prairie 
View State College in 1939 and a master’s 
from Howard University in 1941. He took 
a doctorate of law degree in 1943 from the 
University of Michigan where he was editor 
of the Michigan Law Review. He also held 
four honorary degrees. 

He was admitted to the Michigan Bar in 
1944 and named shortly thereafter research 
assistant to the chief justice of Michigan. 
He was subsequently promoted to the post of 
assistant prosecuting attorney and corpo- 
ration counsel for Michigan's Wayne County. 

He was named president of the Beneficial 
Life Insurance Co. of Detroit in 1959. 


Mr. Taylor’s extensive business interests 
included board of director memberships in 
Aetna Life Insurance, A&P, Standard Oil of 
Ohio, Westinghouse, National Urban Corp., 
Eastern Airlines and the Burroughs Corp. 

Mr. Taylor held alumni awards from his 
three alma maters and service awards from 
the National Urban League, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Business League, the 
Jewish Federation Council of Los Angeles 
and the U.S. departments of Labor and 
Navy. In 1969 he was designated a Com- 
mandeur de l'ordre National de la Repub- 
lique de Cote d'Ivoire (Ivory Coast) and in 
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1973 was the first American black to our 
South Africa as a visiting lecturer and guest 
of the South African Foundation. 

He was a member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, vice chairman and trus- 
tee of the Wolf Trap Foundation for the Per- 
forming Arts, governor and a member of 
the executive committee of the American 
National Red Cross, trustee with the US. 
Supreme Court Historical Society and mem- 
ber of the Commission on Postal Service and 
the President's Commission on Executive 
Exchange under President Carter. 

He leaves his wife, Carole; his former wife, 
Lynette; his mother, Charlotte Wallace Tay- 
lor of Houston; two sons, Hobart III and 
Albert; a stepson, Edward Rader, and a step- 
daughter, Teresa Warner. 

A memorial service is scheduled for 4 p.m. 
Friday at the Washington Cathedral, Mas- 
sachusetts and Wisconsin avenues NW. 

The family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions 
to the Hobart Taylor Jr. Memorial Fund at 
the Baylor University Medical College, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


OUR FRIEND HOBART 
(By Broadus Butler) 


Hobart Taylor, Jr., was a friend—not an 
ordinary friend—but a complex enigma to 
most of his friends, because he demanded 
that they rise to the challenges of the times 
and demonstrate in his own person how these 
challenges could be met and coverted into 
opportunities for the kinds of achievements 
which combined personal greatness with 
genuine national service. 

Hobart finished Prairie View College at age 
18 and at age 22, he had completed both a 
Masters Degree at Howard University and an 
Bachelor of Laws degree at the University of 
Michigan. He was appointed a research as- 
sistant to the Michigan State Supreme Court 
immediately upon graduation and served 
both in private practice and in the office of 
Wayne County Prosecutor, first as Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney and then as Chief of 
the Civil Division. In 1958, he organized the 
law firm of Taylor, Patrick, Bailer and Lee. 
But as fate would have it, each of the part- 
ners was so brilliant and exceptional in his 
own right that each had to respond to a spe- 
cial calling which combined public and pri- 
vate service. Hobart’s was extra special, and 
into it he called his partners, his friends and 
their friends, provided they brought with 
them three requirements: high intellect, 
mature energy, and a capability to produce 
real results. Those who brought those quali- 
ties to Hobart received in return an unparal- 
leled quality of loyalty that seemed to be 
inexhaustable. 

Hobart's very special calling came in 1961 
when out of the friendship begun between 
his father, Speaker Sam Rayburn and Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson and out of the 
long personal knowledge of both the Vice 
President and the Speaker of Hobart’s ex- 
ceptional talents, Hobart was called to Wash- 
ington where for the first time in the long 
history of Federal responsibility for Civil 
Rights to the nation, the Vice President com- 
bined enforcement of the law with maxi- 
mum encouragement to the corporate sec- 
tor and to the educational community to 
exercise voluntary initiative to minimize the 
need for that enforcement. 

He placed both faces of that difficult coin 
in the hands of Hobart Taylor, Jr., by ap- 
pointing him Special Assistant to the Vice 
President, Executive Vice Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity and Executive Vice Chair- 
man of the President's Plans For Progress 
Committee. The Kennedy tragedy of Novem- 
ber 1962 brought the Vice President to the 
Office of President and Hobart to the role of 
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Associate Counsel to the President, with the 
combined responsibilities more firmly sup- 
ported by both President Lyndon B. Johnson 
and Vice President, Hubert H. Humphrey. In 
1964, he broadened his services to the inter- 
national areas in service to developing coun- 
tries as a Director of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

All across the country—mostly early in the 
morning and very late at night—friends re- 
ceived calls from Hobart. Some friends he 
knew and some friends personally he had not 
yet met. But to him, they were friends of his 
calling; and, if they were not, they soon 
would be. His calling was simple, change the 
traditional practices of job discrimination 
into new and creative opportunities for min- 
orities and women to participate fully in the 
mainstream of American productivity with- 
out discrimination. Hobart created honorable 
ways for corporate America to do that vol- 
untarily, and he on occasion required that it 
be done, even involuntarily. Within a year, 
more than 363 companies had signed pledges 
to do it voluntarily, and that voluntarism 
for the first time gave substantive meaning 
to “affirmative action.” On the preparation 
side, the education and training institu- 
tions had to be transformed in attitude and 
in curricular orientation to bring to that 
affirmative action by business and industry 
an educated and trained cadre from the here- 
tofore denied minority and female person. 
To accomplish that task, he forged the 
strongest pattern of cooperation between 
predominantly Negro institutions, major uni- 
versities and corporate entities which has 
ever existed. And it was all done to open new 
educational opportunities with the insurance 
of transferability into career and profes- 
sional employment. 

Of equal importance to the positive sta- 
tistical changes which were engendered was 
an atmosphere generated by Hobart which 
was translated into legislation with the en- 
thusiastic support of business, industry and 
education, which placed into the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 a specific provision to transform 
the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity into a statutory Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Opportunity 
and which continued the voluntary effort 
from Plans For Progress into the National 
Alliance of Businessmen. 

It took friends from all walks of life in 
meeting after meeting both national and 
local. It took private corporate and philan- 
thropic commitment and federal and state 
cooperation and legislation to forge that ac- 
complishment; but more than that, it took 
two very special friends to understand each 
other and to keep the mission firmly on 
track when both were misunderstood even 
by the multitude of other friends across the 
nation who now were producing and fulfill- 
ing opportunities. 


I hope that some day American history 
will properly record that in the field of ac- 
tual translation of domestic civil and hu- 
mane goals into constructive and rewarding 
realities for the greatest number of people, 
in every calls and condition of life, President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson was the most pro- 
ductive and empathetic of Presidents. He 
himself created that to the guidance, counsel 
and productivity of Hobart Taylor, Jr., which 
helped to make him so. History also should 
some day record that Hobart Taylor, Jr., was 
the most successful Negro Presidential staff 
aide in the actual record of real gains across 
the entire spectrum of civil rights goals. This 
was so because President Johnson backed up 
his own commitment by directing all of the 
resources imagery and powers of the Presi- 
dency to assure the things which Hobart’s 
role required beyond his own creative inge- 
nuity for success. That combination had 
never existed before in the Executive Branch 
or anywhere in the Federal government, be- 
cause that quality of friendship had never 
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existed between any President and a Negro 
member of his staff. 

Each now has gone to a transcendent re- 
ward which shall endure undiminished 
through the ages. Now it is left to the dedi- 
cation or their friends to collectively fulfill 
the final requirement of justice to which 
both brought great service. Even that final 
requirement was articulated in May 1963 
when Vice President Johnson was honored 
with a distinguished Service Award by the 
National Press Club and those two friends 
put together a brief speech which contained 
this telling passage: 

“But we would be doing ourselves and our 
country a disservice if we assumed that those 
successes meant that full and complete jus- 
tice has been achieved. Quite the contrary! 
Justice is not a partial thing which can be 
measured in terms of percentages. Any de- 
gree of injustice is complete injustice. Until 
we achieve complete justice, we can regard 
progress only as a series of steps toward that 
goal. Each step should hearten us; but should 
not lull us into self-satisfaction that the 
job has been done.” 

We now face a nation and a world which 
presents to us a sober reminder of that wis- 
dom. Those of us who commit ourselves 
among his friends—and we are legion—have 
Hobart to inspire within us a new determi- 
nation to complete his dream for all of us. He 
wanted us all to be as complex, enigmatic, 
bright and moving as he was and as God 
gives us the courage to be. All that he asked 
is that in the time remaining to us, we, in 
our own way, produce opportunities and 
challenges for others and add another step 
towards justice for all as he did in his own 
way. 

TRIBUTE TO HOBART TAYLOR 
(By George Reedy) 

Hobart Taylor was a classic example of 
the right man, in the right place, at the right 
time. In the 1960's, the struggle to secure 
equal entitlement for all men and all women 
reached a crucial stage. The walls erected by 
bigotry had been battered heavily by cou- 
rageous pioneers leading people who refused 
to be denied any longer their rightful place 
in the sun. One final push was needed so 
dreams would become legal reality rein- 
forced by the creation of structures dedi- 
cated to the eradication of the ugly blot of 
prejudice in our society. 

The final push required leaders who were 
rare. They had to be men and women who 
were deeply sensitive to historic injustices 
that had divided the United States since 
early times. At the same time, they had to be 
men and women who had transcended bit- 
terness and understood the pressing need 
for solution rather than revenge. Hobart 
Taylor was that kind of man and his collabo- 
tation with Lyndon B. Johnson in the Sen- 
ate, in the vice presidency, and the White 
House, was one of history's more fortunate 
turns, 

The friendship between the two men had 
rich results. Hobart Taylor served Lyndon B. 
Johnson as a lawyer not only in the field of 
civil rights but in many other areas of gov- 
ernmental problems. Happily, Lyndon John- 
son was a man who knew how to take his 
advice. It is obvious of the problems to which 
the two addressed themselves are still far 
from a solution. But long and decisive steps 
have been taken toward the ultimate goal of 
a society where men and women are judged 
solely on their merits and Hobart Taylor 
should be recorded in the chronicles of hu- 
manity as a major and driving force in that 
progress. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from Rhode Island in pay- 
ing tribute to Hobart. He was a neigh- 
bor of mine, with his family, when I 
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first came to the Senate 12 years ago. 
I became well acquainted with him and 
his family. They were very good friends 
and very helpful to me in my initial 
period in Washington, in the Senate. 

He had an outstanding record of pub- 
lic service in many, many ways. He was 
of great service in the White House and 
in many other roles in public life and 
private life. 

I simply want to pay my respects to 
him and to express my sympathy to 
his wonderful family. He leaves some 
very fine members of his family to carry 
on in his tradition. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on 
March 26, 1981, the Committee on Armed 
Services adopted certain revisions to its 
rules of procedure. These revisions are 
designed to clarify various procedures 
of the committee and to insure that the 
committee’s rules are not inconsistent 
with the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

In accordance with rule XXVI 2 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
text of the rules of procedure for the 
Committee on Armed Services be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 
(Adopted March 26, 1981) 

1. Regular Meeting Day and Time. The reg- 
ular meeting day of the committee shall be 
each Thursday at 10:00 a.m., unless the com- 
mittee or the chairman directs otherwise. 

2. Additional meetings. The chairman may 
call such additional meetings as he deems 
necessary. 

3. Special meetings. Special meetings of 
the committee may be called by a majority 
of the members of the committee in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of Rule XXVI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. 

4. Open Meetings. Each meeting of the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, in- 
cluding meetings to conduct hearings, shall 
be open to the public, except that a meeting 
or series of meetings by the committee or a 
subcommittee thereof on the same subject 
for a period of no more than fourteen (14) 
calendar days may be closed to the public on 
a motion made and seconded to go into 
closed session to discuss only whether the 
matters enumerated below in clauses (a) 
through (f) would require the meeting to be 
closed, followed immediately by a record vote 
in open session by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee or subcommittee when 
it is determined that the matters to be dis- 
cussed or the testimony to be taken at such 
meeting or meetings— 

(a) will disclose matters necessary to be 
kept secret in the interests of national de- 
fense or the confidential conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the United States, 

(b) will relate solely to matters of com- 
mittee staff personnel or internal staff mar- 
agement or procedure; 

(c) will tend to charge an individual with 
a crime or misconduct, to disgrace or injure 
the professional standing of an individual, 
or otherwise to expose an individual to pub- 
8 or 8 id or will represent a 

warran inv 
of ann tdi vidual: asion of the privacy 


fd) will disclose the identity of any in- 
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former or law enforcement agent or will dis- 
close any information relating to the inves- 
tigation or prosecution of a criminal offense 
that is required to be kept secret in the 
interests of effective law enforcement; 

(e) will disclose information relating to 
the trade secrets or financial or commer- 
cial information pertaining specifically to a 
given person if— 

(1) an Act of Congress requires the in- 
formation to be kept confidential by Gov- 
ernment officers and employees; or 

(2) the information has been obtained by 
the Government on a confidential basis, 
other than through an application by such 
person for a specific Government financial or 
other benefit, and is required to be kept 
secret in order to prevent undue injury to 
the competitive position of such person; or 

(f) may divulge matters required to be 
kept confidential under other provisions of 
law or Government regulations. 

5. Presiding Officer. The chairman shall 
preside at all meetings and hearings of the 
committee except that in his absence the 
ranking majority member present at the 
meeting or hearing shall preside unless by 
majority vote the committee provides other- 
wise. 

6. Quorum. (a) A majority of the mem- 


bers of the committee are required to be ac- 


tually present to report a matter or measure 
from the committee. 

(b) Except as provided in subsections (8) 
and (c), and other than for the conduct of 
hearings, six members of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
such business as may be considered by the 
committee. 

(c) Three members of the committee, one 
of whom shall be a member of the minority 
party, shall constitute a quorum for the pur- 
pose of taking sworn testimony, unless other- 
wise ordered by a majority of the full com- 
mittee. 

(d) Proxy votes may not be considered 
for the purpose of establishing a quorum. 

7. Proxy Voting. Proxy voting shall be 
allowed on all measures and matters before 
the committee. The vote by proxy of any 
member of the committee may be counted 
for the purpose of reporting any measure 
or matter to the Senate if the absent mem- 
ber casting such vote has been informed of 
the matter on which he is being recorded and 
has affirmatively requested that he be so 
recorded. 

8. Announcement of Votes. The results of 
all rollcall votes taken in any meeting of 
the committee on any measure, or amend- 
ment thereto, shall be announced in the 
committee report, unless previously an- 
nounced by the committee. The announce- 
ment shall include a tabulation of the votes 
cast in favor and votes cast in opposition to 
each such measure and amendment by each 
member of the committee who was present 
at such meeting. The chairman may hold 
open a rollcall vote on any measure or mat- 
ter which is before the committee until no 
later than midnight of the day on which the 
committee votes on such measure or matter. 

9. Subpoenas. Subpoenas for attendance of 
witnesses and for the production of mem- 
oranda, documents, records, and the like 
may be issued by the chairman or any other 
member designated by him, but only when 
authorized by a majority of the members of 
the committee. The subpoena shall briefly 
state the matter to which the witness is ex- 
pected to testify or the documents to be 
produced. 

10. Hearings. (a) Public notice shall be 
given of the date, place and subject matter 
of any hearing to be held by the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, at least 1 week 
in advance of such hearing, unless the com- 
mittee or subcommittee determines that 
good cause exists for beginning such hear- 
ings at an earlier time. 
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(b) Hearings may be initiated only by 
the specified authorization of the committee 
or subcommittee. 

(c) Hearings shall be heid only in the 
District of Columbia unless specifically au- 
thorized to be held elsewhere by a majority 
vote of the committee or subcommittee con- 
ducting such hearings. 

(d) Witnesses appearing before the com- 
mittee shall file with the clerk of the com- 
mittee a written statement of his proposed 
testimony at least 24 hours not including 
weekends or holidays prior to a hearing at 
which he is to appear unless the chairman 
and the ranking minority member deter- 
mines that there is good cause ior the Isil- 
ure of the witness to file such a statement. 

(e) Confidential testimony taken or con- 
fidential material presented in a closed hear- 
ing of the committee or subcommittee or 
any report of the proceedings of such hear- 
ing shall not be made public in whole or in 
part by way of summary unless authorized 
by a majority vote of the committee or sub- 
committee. 

(f) Any witness summoned to give testi- 
mony or evidence at a public or closed hear- 
ing of the committee or subcommittee may 
be accompanied by counsel of his own 
choosing who shall be permitted at all times 
during such hearing to advise such witness 
of his legal rights. 

(g) Witnesses providing unsworn testi- 
mony to the committee may be given a 
transcript of such testimony for the pur- 
pose of making minor grammatical correc- 
tions. Such witnesses will not, however, be 
permitted to alter the substance of their tes- 
timony. Any question involving such cor- 
rections shall be decided by the chairman. 

11. Nominations. Unless otherwise ordered 
by the committee, nominations referred to 
the committee shall be held for at least 
seven (7) days before being voted on by the 
committee. Each member of the committee 
shall be furnished a copy of all nominations 
referred to the committee. 

12. Real Property Transactions. Each mem- 
ber of the committee shall be furnished with 
a copy of the proposals of the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, submitted 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2662 and with a copy 
of the proposals of the Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, submitted 
pursuant to 50 U.S.C. App. 2285, regarding 
the proposed acquisition or disposition of 
property of an estimated price or rental of 
more than $50,000. Any member of the com- 
mittee objecting to or requesting information 
on a proposed acquisition or disposal shall 
communicate his objection or request to the 
chairman of the committee within thirty (30) 
days from the date of submission. 

13. Legislative Calendar. (a) The clerk of 
the committee shall keep a printed calendar 
for the information of each committee mem- 
ber showing the bills introduced and referred 
to the committee and the status of such bills. 
Such calendar shall be revised from time to 
time to show pertinent changes in such bills, 
the current status thereof, and new bills in- 
troduced and referred to the committee. A 
copy of each new revision shall be furnished 
to each member of the committee. 

(b) Unless otherwise ordered, measures re- 
ferred to the committee shall be referred by 
the clerk of the committee to the appropriate 
department or agency of the Government for 
reports thereon. 

14. Except as otherwise specified herein, the 
Standing Rules of the Senate shall govern 
the actions of the committee, Each subcom- 
mittee of the committee is part of the com- 
mittee, and is therefore subject to the com- 
mittee's rules so far as applicable. 

15. Powers and Duties of Subcommittees. 
Each subcommittee is authorized to meet, 
hold hearings, receive evidence, and report 
to the full committee on all matters referred 
to it. Subcommittee chairmen shall set dates 
for hearings and meetings of their respective 
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subcommittees after consultation with the 
chairman and other subcommittee chairmen 
with a view toward avoiding simultaneous 
scheduling of full committee and subcommit- 
tee meetings or hearings whenever possible. 


GENOCIDE IS AN INTERNATIONAL 
CRIME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Genocide Convention has been before the 
U.S. Senate for 31 years. During this 
time, every major as well as minor point 
has been carefully scrutinized many 
times. Yet the convention’s opponents 
continue to criticize it. 

Today I would like to address the crit- 
ics assertion that genocide is not a 
proper subject for treatymaking, which 
must deal only with external affairs. They 
argue that genocide is not an interna- 
tional crime; treatment by a state of its 
nationals is a matter of domestic juris- 
diction. 

There is no basis, Mr. President, for 
this argument. From a historical per- 
spective, international treaties have 
dealt with human rights since the 
16th century. In the 19th century, the 
United States itself participated in a 
number of treaties regulating the slave 
trade. Moreover, the United States has 
ratified treaties relating to activities of 
its own citizens when those activities 
have an international character—nat- 
ural conservation, narcotics, public 
health. And certainly, Nazi actions dur- 
ing World War II and the subsequent 
Nuremberg Tribunal demonstrated that 
genocide was quintessentially an inter- 
national concern. 

In the last 50 years, U.S. treatymaking 
shows a long line of activity in areas 
having a direct impact on subjects of 
domestic concern. Examples of such 
agreements include the Conventions 
for the Regulation of Whaling (1931 and 
1946) ; the International Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea 
by Oil (1954); the Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs (1961); the Tokyo Conven- 
tion on Offenses and Certain Other Acts 
Committed on Board Aircraft (1963); 
and the Hague Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft 
(1970). 

In the international system, Mr. Pres- 
ident, as within nations and smaller sys- 
tems, a crime is what that system de- 
fines it to be. The commission of geno- 
cide, involving mass action, is necessarily 
of concern to the community of nations 
if only because it threatens the stability 
of the international order. Genocide was 
proclaimed “a crime under international 
law” by U.N. General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 96(I), in December of 1946. To date, 
85 countries have ratified this Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide thereby mak- 
ing it clear that genocide is considered 
to be a crime against the law of nations. 

Mr. President, the only way this 
hideous crime can be controlled is 
through a united policy of condemnation 
by the world community. As the leader 
of the Western World, it is our duty to 
take part in this condemnation of the 
crime of genocide, just as we took the 
lead in guiding the convention through 
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the United Nations after the Second 
World War. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the passage of the Genocide Con- 
vention and reaffirm our country’s long 
commitment to human rights by ratify- 
ing this important treaty. 


OIL COMPANIES’ ACQUISITIONS OF 
MINING COMPANIES 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the sud- 
den flurry of merger activity between 
oil companies and mining companies is 
cause for sober reflection. I do not think 
that bigness is necessarily bad or that 
the Congress should dictate private in- 
vestment decisions. However, these mer- 
gers are strong evidence that the petro- 
leum industry is in good financial health, 
to say the least; that subsidies and tax 
benefits to this industry are unneces- 
sary; and that while we sing the budget 
song on Capitol Hill, we just might be 
missing an economic power grab of his- 
torical proportions. I convey not only 
my fears but those of many businessmen 
who have called me alarmed that their 
companies might be the next victim of 
a takeover bid. 

Mergers between oil and coal com- 
panies are not new. Oil company diver- 
sification into coal production began on 
a large scale in 1963, when Gulf Oil 
acquired Pittsburg and Midway Coal. 
Since then many other oil and gas com- 
panies have entered the coal industry, 
some via mergers such as Conoco with 
Consolidated Coal in 1966 and Occi- 
dental with Island Creek Coal in 1969, 
others via new entries into the coal busi- 
ness such as Exxon with its Exxon Coal 
in 1970 and Arco with its Thunder Basin 
Coal in 1977. The pace of acquisition 
appears to have accelerated recently. In 
1 week in March, SoCal offered $4 billion 
for Amax and Sohio bid $1.8 billion for 
Kennecott. Seagrams attempted, appar- 
ently unsuccessfully, to buy St. Joe 
Minerals for $2 billion—$2 billion that 
the liquor distiller had made on the sale 
of oil properties. 


U.S. oil and gas companies produced 
about 19 percent of the Nation’s coal in 
1978, the latest data now available. 
These 46 firms also owned about 23 per- 
cent of recoverable coal reserves in this 
country. The eight major oil companies 
(Exxon, Texaco, Standard of Indiana, 
Shell, Arco, Mobil, and Standard of Cali- 
fornia) together produced less than 3 
percent of the Nation’s coal in 1978 and 
together owned about 7 percent of re- 
coverable coal reserves. Manipulation of 
coal markets by oil and gas companies 
at this level of patricipation appears 
unlikely. 

However, to insure that proposed cor- 
porate mergers receive careful attention 
by the FTC and Justice Department, the 
Congress passed the Hart-Scott-Rodino 
amendment to the Clayton Act. Effective 
in 1978, this legislation requires large 
firms to notify the FTC and DOJ in ad- 
vance of closure on a proposed deal. The 
FTC’s premerger notification office has 
15 days to review the case—30 days if the 
offer is other than a cash deal. DOJ has 
the same opportunity. Either agency can 
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file in Federal court for a preliminary 
injunction blocking the proposed merger. 
All premerger notifications are strictly 
confidential to avoid stock market ma- 
nipulation. One can only assume that 
each of the recent merger proposals has 
been submitted to the FTC and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Only if these proposed mergers receive 
careful scrutiny for possible anticompeti- 
tive implications can we believe that the 
public will be protected from monopolis- 
tic behavior. If budget cuts or lax en- 
forcement of antitrust laws jeopardize 
the effectiveness of these safeguards, we 
should press the warning siren. An anti- 
trust division that fails to scrutinize one 
of the bigger mergers in our Nation’s his- 
tory is an antitrust division that is 
prepared to give away much to special 
interests and it could be a prelude to ac- 
tions which will devastate the public 
lands and the consumer alike. 

Another troubling aspect of these 
mergers is one of perception. These large 
purchases—billions of dollars cash— 
make it all too evident that some sectors 
of the U.S. economy are cash rich while 
others struggle to pay rising energy 
prices. Also, the memory is fresh of oil 
company executives supporting crude oil 
decontrol with implicit and explicit 
promises that oil company profits would 
be ploughed back into oil production. 
One could easily have gotten the impres- 
sion that oil production in this country 
after decontrol would increase dramat- 
ically, when we all knew that the best we 
could hope for was a temporary respite 
from the inevitable production decline. 
These mergers are evidence that reve- 
nues from decontrol are not going exclu- 
sively into oil exploration and develop- 
ment.-This specific perception problem 
would have been less severe had the oil 
company executives said frankly that 
they would invest—as might be ex- 
pected—in the projects that yield their 
shareholders the greatest return on their 
investment. 

This lack of candor, combined with the 
oil industry’s enormous economic and 
political power, makes me wonder 
whether our resources will be developed 
soundly with an eye to future generations 
as well as the bottom line. Since the oil 
industry focuses on the bottom line, pub- 
lic officials must protect the interests of 
the next generation. Public officials in 
this administration, or any administra- 
tion must recognize their special respon- 
sibility to protect the environment 
against great private pressures and to 
recognize that antitrust activity in the 
resource area is more important than in 
almost any other area. 

Mr. President, what should we conclude 
from these mergers? First of all, large 
companies growing larger are not neces- 
sarily bad. If the capabilities of one com- 
pany complement the potential of an- 
other, then public and private interests 
may coincide. We should be encouraged 
that the capital necessary to drill for oil, 
mine coal, develop solar energy, and pro- 
duce synthetic fuels is available to our 
energy industry. 

Second, I certainly would not want 
anyone other than corporate manage- 
ment to decide how to spend their reve- 
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nues. Along with the freedom to invest 
as they see fit goes the responsibility for 
failure. Public interests are served when 
private ingentives encourage responsible 
investment. 

Third, I do not believe that rich in- 
dustries should be prohibited from in- 
vesting in any other industry, as long as 
they play by the antitrust rules estab- 
lished by law. And it is here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, where I begin to have concerns. 
While the share of coal production cur- 
rently controlled by oil and gas compa- 
nies suggest that we have little cause for 
alarm today, we have not recently heard 
from the referees. Does the silence ema- 
nating from the FTC and Department of 
Justice indicate that they have examined 
these mergers for anticompetitive im- 
plications and agree that we have no 
cause for concern? Or does it indicate 
that the referees are asleep? I, and per- 
haps the American people as well, would 
like to hear from the referees. 

The final conclusion we should draw 
from these mergers is that the energy 
industry appears to be doing quite well. 
Despite the moaning we heard 2 years 
ago about the need for cash to explore 
and drill for more oil, the windfall profit 
tax does not appear to have had the 
depressing effects predicted by the in- 
dustry. Indeed, these mergers suggest 
that the cash-rich industry may be re- 
ceiving too many benefits from the Fed- 
eral Government. In light of these 
mergers, should tax breaks still be given 
for exploration and well development 
costs? Is this the time to eliminate the 
last remnants of the percentage deple- 
tion allowance? And, Mr. President, why 
should the Federal Government provide 
subsidies in the form of loan guarantees 
to such energy companies as Texaco, 
Tosco, Occidental, Mobil, Union Oil, 
Ashland, Tenneco, Phillips, and Sohio? 
These are among the many firms who 
have applied to the Synthetic Fuels Cor- 
poration for subsidies to seek new 
sources of energy. May I suggest that 
investments in human capital, in rail- 
roads and seaports—so blatantly ne- 
glected by the Reagan budget—may be 
from the Nation’s perspective better 
uses of scarce capital. 

So, Mr. President, I speak today to 
raise the public policy issues surround- 
ing these mergers. I do not condemn the 
energy companies for diversifying into 
coal and for providing mining companies 
with needed capital. But, I call on the 
FTC and Department of Justice to ful- 
fill their responsibility to the American 
people, and I question the need for any 
subsidies to the energy companies; they 
3 to be doing just fine without our 

elp. 


THE SUCCESS OF EMPLOYEE STOCK 
OWNERSHIP 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a recent article that appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal. This article reports 
on the success of employee stock owner- 
ship in the Chicago & North Western 
Transportation Co. 

As we begin to focus on incentives for 
expanding and renewing this Nation’s 
vroductive resources, I hope that we will 
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keep in mind this fine example of em- 
ployee stock ownership and that we will 
take the time to ask just who will be the 
long-term beneficiaries of such incen- 
tives. If we are to have a strong free 
enterprise system over the long term, we 
would be well advised to enact incentives 
not only for expanded capital investment 
but for expanded capital ownership as 
well. 

A recent study (from the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research) indicates 
that for the majority of American fam- 
ilies their most important asset is now 
their right to someday draw a social se- 
curity payment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment—a transfer payment. That is a 
poor showing for a nation that prides 
itself on a strong private property ap- 
proach to economic matters. This is one 
of the reasons why I have long been an 
enthusiastic supporter of expanded own- 
ership and particularly of plans that 
enable working Americans to gain a 
stake in the enterprise for which they 
work. 

As a step in that direction, I am pre- 
paring to introduce legislation that would 
expand the incentives for corporations to 
finance their growth or their transfers in 
ownership in such a way that employees 
will have an opportunity to own stock 
in the companies for which they work. 
I urge Senators to cosponsor this badly 
needed legislation. 

It is my hope that we can support the 
President’s effort to reduce the cumber- 
some size to which the Federal Govern- 
ment has grown. Yet it is clear that un- 
less we work to build economic self-suffi- 
ciency and more net worth into the 
American population, in the future we 
will be forced to rely more and more 
upon welfare, social security and various 
other Government transfer payments to 
care for the needs of the American 
people. 

Unless we are to endorse the “trickle- 
down” approach of the past, we must be- 
gin to encourage techniques of finance 
(such as employee stock ownership plan 
financing) that will encourage American 
business to spread the benefits of eco- 
nomic growth more broadly among the 
American people (and particularly 
among working Americans). 

What would be the long-term effect of 
beginning to transform this troubled 
economy of ours into one in which work- 
ing Americans have the interest and the 
incentive of capital ownership? At the 
very least, a program of expanded own- 
ership would bring with it a better un- 
derstanding of how a free enterprise 
system works, and a greater awareness 
of the costs and the tradeoffs of Gov- 
ernment programs. 

Expanded ownership could also have 
a positive effect on our relationship with 
other nations. We need a working model 
of what we would advocate for other na- 
tions. It is shortsighted for us to expect 
others to move in the direction of a pri- 
vate property, free enterprise economy 
when we ourselves have such a poor dis- 
tribution of productive wealth. It would 
be helpful if we could show people all 
over the world how our increasing pros- 
perity spreads out and reaches people in 
all walks of life. We have the opportu- 
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nity to do that with a broad-based pro- 
gram of expanded ownership. 

In addition, as this article indicates, 
employee stock ownership can have a 
positive effect on labor-management re- 
lations. This is hardly surprising; we all 
know that ownership counts. It can 
create a climate wherein a unity of in- 
terest and incentive can emerge. If a 
company succeeds, its success is widely 
shared, and its eventual success or fail- 
ure is placed in the hands of those upon 
whom its success or failure will largely 
depend. If we want to get the most 
“bang-for-the-buck” from new incen- 
tives for capital investment, we should 
insure that those new incentives are co- 
ordinated with incentives for expanded 
capital ownership. 

I recommend to my colleagues that 
they read this article and that they join 
as cosponsors of the bill I will soon intro- 
duce ttiled “The Expanded Ownership 
Act of 1981.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some WORKERS AT THE C&NW FIND POSITIONS 
ASTOUNDINGLY REWARDING 


(By John Curley) 


When Chicago & North Western Transpor- 
tation Co. was sold to its employes for $50 a 
share in 1972, Mary L. Brawka, a statis- 
tician, bought 30 shares for sentimental 
reasons. “My whole family worked for the 
railroad,” she says. “It was part of me.” 

The investment turned out to be a gold 
mine. A boom in the value of the stock has 
changed her life and the lives of thousands 
of other C & NW employes. An original in- 
vestment of $1,000 is worth $72,000 today. 

“I never could have sent my daughters to 
law school and medical school without that 
stock,” says Mrs. Brawka, who earns $20,000 
a year. She still has about $60,000 of stock 
left. Jeff Green, a yardmaster who makes 
$25,000 a year, figures his original investment 
of a few thousand dollars is worth $90,000 
today. “When I retire, I'll buy some land in 
Texas and watch the armadillos,” he says. 

A BIG SPLIT 

The initial issue of 72,000 shares in 1972 
quickly soared to $660 a share and was split 
60-for-one. After languishing below $10 for 
a few years, the stock rising again in 
1978. Yesterday, the stock closed at $58 bid. 

The stock’s price has risen because in- 
vestors see C & NW as a survivor in the 
Midwest. (The Rock Island is liquidated and 
the Milwaukee Road is down to a third of its 
original size.) The company has also been 
slicing off unprofitable lines and plowing 
money back into equipment. 

UNAWARE MILLIONAIRES 


“There are a lot of millionaires walking 
around that company, and some don't even 
know it,” says James G. Smith, a broker for 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. in San Francisco. About 
half of the 44 million shares outstanding 
are held by one-third of the 11,000 employes. 

Many in the company say the stock has 
helped management-employe relations. But 
sudden wealth has brought problems, too. 
One high-ranking officer fears kidnapping. 
A director of special operations gripes about 
the $24,000 he paid in taxes on the sale of 
3,000 shares. For some employes, capital gains 
taxes can be more than their annual sal- 
aries. As a result, many don’t want to sell, 
preferring instead to leave the stock to their 
children. 

Another problem is jealousy. Raymond 
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Ucciferri, an engineer with about $214,000 of 
stock, says envious fellow workers tried to 
sabotage his car by putting screws and bolts 
in the tires. Nobody has been hurt, though. 

“Some guys call me money-hungry,” he 
says. “I tell them, ‘Yeah, but it sure tastes 
good.. 


UNITED PARCEL SERVICE 
INNOVATES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, during 
the course of congressional debate on 
the question of trucking deregulation last 
year, one theme was expressed time and 
time again. We were told in no uncertain 
terms that there are two things in the 
trucking business that are inherently un- 
profitable. One is transportation of small 
packages and the other is providing 
service to rural and isolated communi- 
ties. Yet, day-after-day and year-after- 
year one company—United Parcel Serv- 
ice—does nothing but provide transpor- 
tation of small packages and it offers 
service to virtually every community 
throughout the United States. 

Some of my friends in the trucking 
industry will argue that UPS is the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. From every- 
thing I can tell, however, the record of 
United Parcel Service simply proves that 
a combination of superior service at 
competitive rates is the key to success. 
Indeed, the service provided by UPS is so 
well respected that the traditional sug- 
gestion, usually made in jest, that we 
turn the postal service over to UPS, is be- 
coming a virtual cliche. UPS has always 
been an innovator and a leader in the 
motor carrier industry. 

It comes as no surprise, then, that UPS 
is the first major trucking firm to utilize 
a very important provision of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1980 that will ultimately 
lead to a much more competitive trans- 
portation system in this country. I am 
referring to the provision in the new law 
which allows motor carriers to increase 
or decrease their transportation rates 
without interference from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, so long as the 
change stays within a zone prescribed in 
the statute. UPS has recently filed for a 
general rate increase of 4.2 percent. 

Mr. President, you may wonder why I 
would rise in praise of a rate increase. 
I assure you that I am not endorsing in- 
creased transportation rates. But I am 
genuinely pleased to see a motor carrier 
taking advantage of the freedom that is 
guaranteed by the new law. 

The concept of increased rate freedom 
for motor carriers is premised on the 
belief that competition itself will be an 
effective regulator of prices within the 
industry. I think that this principle is 
validated by the fact that UPS has opted 
for an increase that is far less than that 
which they are actually able to take 
under the provisions of the Motor Car- 
rier Act. In short, then, I would congrat- 
ulate United Parcel Service for this inno- 
vative decision and hope that we will see 
more use of the zone of rate freedom by 
other carriers in the future. 

While on the subject, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Senate one other 
activity that UPS has been involved in 
and which provides very exciting possi- 
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bilities for fuel conservation in the fu- 
ture. I am talking about its joint effort 
with Texaco to develop a vehicle engine 
that has extraordinary new capabilities. 
The engine is called the UPS 292SC. 
Incredibly, it is designed to run equally 
well on either gasoline or diesel or any 
mixture of the two. It has also been 
tested to run on alcohol, gasohol, and 
apparently can even run on motor oil. 
There was a very interesting article pub- 
lished recently in the Commercial Car 
Journal describing this engine and the 
potential energy and environmental ben- 
efits. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENGINE OF THE FUTURE! 
(By Dave Ritchie) 

Billions of dollars and as many or more 
words have been expended by governments, 
manufacturers, “think-tank” research groups, 
famous technical wizards, obscure backyard 
inventors and assorted kooks and shysters to 
promote an alternative engine concept. 

Some experts say we ought to get rid of all 
gasoline engines and replace them with die- 
sels. Others favor more exotic stuff. At times 
the list of possible alternatives has included 
rotary engines, gas turbines, steam power, 
Stirling engines, electrics, hybrids, fiywheel 
power and special fuels such as alcohols, hy- 
drogen and even peanut oil. 

With so much being said about the need for 
an alternative engine, it’s ironic that no one 
has actually come up with one that gives the 
least hint of practicality. No one, that is, but 
the unlikely combination of a major US. oil 
company and the world’s largest commercial 
vehicle fleet. 

In the incredibly short span of under three 
years, United Parcel Service and Texaco, Inc. 
have pooled their talents to produce a six- 
cylinder motor that combines the best quali- 
ties of both gasoline and diesel power so well 
that for the short term, at least, it promises 
to be that much-sought-after Holy Grail—a 
true alternative engine. 

The engine is called the UPS 292 SC. It’s 
so new that only one exists in a UPS vehi- 
cle. There’s another now being tested on a 
dynamometer at Texaco’s Beacon, N.Y., re- 
search center: and a third is undergoing 
durability tests at Ricardo Consulting En- 
gineers, Ltd. in England. Parts for perhaps 
10 or 12 more exist in an unfinished state. 
Not more than 1500 miles and a couple of 
hundred dyno hours have been accumulated 
on the three engines running now. But re- 
sults so far are very impressive. 

For example: The UPS 292 SC isn’t a gas 
engine, as we know it. Nor is it a diesel. But 
it runs equally well on both gasoline and 
diesel fuel . or any mixture of the two. 
It has also run on other liquid fuels—al- 
cohol, gasohol, even (once by accident) 
10W-40 motor oil—though no serious test- 
ing has been done with these yet. 

None of the fuels it is capable of burn- 
ing require any engine changes or modifica- 
tions. It’s simply a case of filling the tank 
with whatever happens to be available and 
turning the key to start. 

Speaking of starting, the UPS 292 SC has 
spark plugs and a distributor like a gas en- 
gine; and fuel injectors like a diesel. But 
like neither engine, it needs no choke, glow 
plugs or ether to get going on the coldest of 
mornings. Again, it’s.simply a case of turn- 
ing the key. 

Revving fairly high (over 3,000 rpm), the 
engine is as peppy and tractable as any 
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similar-size gas job. But it gets diesel- 
style fuel economy along with inherently low 
exhaust emissions. Unlike a diesel, however, 
it’s ight in weight and low in vibration. In 
fact, it’s built on a production gas engine 
block assembly, so it’s a natural for retro- 
fitting in gas power appiications. 

This curious combination of diesel and 
gas engine characteristics, along with an 
amazingly unfussy appetite for almost any 
liquid fuel, is exactly what led UPS to 
Texaco in the first place. 

Since the 1940s, Texaco had been develop- 
ing something called TCCS (Texaco Con- 
trolled- Combustion System). Its original ob- 
jective was to eliminate engine “knock” or 
detonation due to the relatively poor quali- 
ty of gasoline available at that time. Back 
then all refiners were working on solutions 
to the knock problem. Most, Texaco in- 
cluded, ultimately chose to alter the fuel's 
chemistry, thus producing higher and higher 
octane “antiknock” gasolines. 

But a few engineers at Texaco thought the 
same result could be achieved by changing 
the engine, instead of the fuel. By combining 
the fuel injection system of a diesel with the 
ignition system of a gasoline engine, along 
with special intake porting to initiate—and 
a deeply cupped piston to intensify—a cy- 
clone-like swirl of gases in the combustion 
chamber, they came up with an engine con- 
cept that required neither high octane nor 
high cetane fuel ratings. In fact, the engine 
proved insensitive to both. 

To understand what that means, it’s neces- 
sary to realize that as far as fuels are con- 
cerned, octane and cetane ratings are really 
opposite ends of the same yardstick. Octane 
numbers measure a fuel's ability to resist 
detonation or self-ignition. Cetane ratings 
describe how easily a fuel will self-ignite. A 
fuel that’s high in one will be extremely low 
in the other, and vice-versa. 

To put it another way, in gasoline engines, 
preignition and detonation are undesirable. 
So a high-octane fuel is required. But diesel 
engines virtually depend on detonation for 
auto-ignition. Consequently high cetane is a 
must. In between the two types of fuels is a 
wide range of liquids with octane and cetane 
values too low to be useful in either gas or 
diesel engines. 

In the Texaco combustion system, however, 
ignition is taken care of by a powerful, long 
duration spark. This does away with the die- 
sel’s need for a high-cetane fuel and the ex- 
tremely hich compression ratios necessary to 
generate the heat of ignition. At the same 
time, Texaco’s system eliminates detonation 
by burning the fuel only as fast as it is in- 
jected into a tornado of swirling air in the 
combustion chamber. So the fuel's octane 
rating also becomes unimportant. 

What is important is that by desiening the 
knock out of the engine, instead of out of the 
fuel, Texaco had devised a combustion svstem 
that takes advantage of all sorts of liquid 
fuels, including gasoline. diesel and the rela- 
tively unrefined “wide boiling range" fuels 
that senarate them. 

This one uniaue quality perhaps more than 
any other, made the TCCS concept extremely 
attractive to UPS engineers, who in the mid- 
"0s began frantically searching for a prac- 
tical alternative to the 35.900 gasoline engines 
that power the fleet’s familiar brown “package 
cars.” 

For years the company had been evaluat- 
ing various small diesels inside-out and up- 
side-down. And while they credited diesel 
power with excellent fuel economy, the 
fleet’s automotive people found it wanting 
in meny other crucial areas. 

Existing small diesels were too heavy. too 
noisy, too slow, too expensive and too difi- 
cult to retrofit into their large gas-powered 
fleet, said a company svokesman—publicly. 


Coming at a time when small diesels were 
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just being “discovered” by pseudo-experts as 
the “obvious” answer to the nation's de- 
terlorating energy situation, such news was 
unwelcome in many quarters. 

Meanwhile, UPS engineers and Texaco re- 
search people were getting together to see if 
any of the gas engines used by the package 
fleet could be easily modified to the TCCS 
concept. Two years of preliminary lab work, 
including & full program of experimental 
single-cylinder engine tests, resulted in last 
winter's announcement that a small number 
of prototype engines would be built on the 
six-cylinder 292-cu. in. GM block which 
powers a large part of the UPS fleet (see 
CCJ, Feb, 80, pg. 103). 

The UPS 292 SC engine shown here is one 
of the first prototypes to be completed. The 
“SC” stands for “stratified charge.” And 
though the engine does indeed make use of 
the stratified-charge principle, it should not 
be confused with other more complicated, 
less successful stratified charge designs. 

With the exception of cam, lifters and 
pistons, the basic engine block is a stock 
GMC 292. Crankshaft, bearings and rods are 
all standard. The pistons are special high- 
compression (13:1 vs. stock 8:1) slugs with 
deep-cup combustion chambers machined 
into their crowns. At top dead center they 
all but contact the cylinder head, forcing the 
already rapidly whirling intake air charge 
to speed up like a skater in a scratch-spin as 
it crowds into the confined diameter of the 
cup. 

To prevent the valves from fouling the 
pistons in such close quarters, the cam has a 
quick-lift, low-overlap profile designed to 
operate with commercially available hy- 
draulic roller lifters. 

The cast iron cylinder head is all-new, It 
was designed to accommodate Texaco's spe- 
cial port shapes that impart an initial 
10,000-rpm spin to air entering the cylinders 
on the intake stroke—as well as the precise 
location of injectors and spark plugs pre- 
scribed by Texaco research engineers— 
into a package already encumbered by exist- 
ing stud pushrod hole, oil and coolant pas- 
sage patterns. This work, and also the cast- 
ing, machining, engine assembly and initial 
run-ins were carried out by Ricardo Con- 
sulting Engineers, Ltd. in England. 

Most of the external changes are visible 
from the right side of the engine. Conspicu- 
ous at front is a new Ricardo-designed gear 
case that provides drive and mounting for 
both ignition distributor and the Stanadyne 
Roosa Master fuel injection pump. Special 
metallurgy changes made by Stanadyne allow 
critical parts of the fuel-lubricated pump to 
operate without damage on “dry” fuels such 
as gasoline. Pressure lines snaking out of the 
pump head lead to each cylinder's pencil in- 
Jectors, in close proximity to which are 
nestled the spark plugs. 

The Texaco Ignition System (TTTS) uses a 
high frequency alternating spark current, the 
duration of which corresponds to a number 
of degrees of crankshaft rotation rather than 
a relatively constant split-second of dis- 
charge time as in conventional systems. The 
distributor rotor is an off-the-shelf item, but 
the distributor cap has extra-wide segments 
inside to transfer the long-duration spark 
current. Both Spark timing and duration are 
controlled by electronic “black box” circultry, 
and the system is triggered by electrical im- 
pulses from.each of the engine’s injector 
nozzles, 

Since the speed and power of the engine 
are controlled by the amount of fuel injected, 
rather than by a throttle, intake manifold 
vacuum isn't sufficient to operate a power 
brake system. A diaphragm-type vacuum 
pump from an Olds diesel has been mounted 
on the engine's original mechanical fuel 
pump boss (below and to the rear of the in- 


jection pump) and is operated vy an eccen- 
tric on the camshaft. 
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Hanging off the left side of the engine is 
a simple plenum-type intake manifold and 
split exhaust headers, the outlets of which 
eventually join in a single exhaust system. 
The split exhaust has no special significance 
for the 292 SC except to avoid a single mani- 
fold’s tendency to crack from repeated ex- 
pansion and contraction at high mileages. 

Installed in one of UPS’ P-600 package 
cars, the new engine weighs only 50 lbs. more 
than the standard GM 292-cu. in. gas engine 
it replaces. Vehicle changes to accommodate 
the installation were minor, confined to such 
things as a new throttle cable, new wiring to 
ignition components, new fuel lines, filters 
and pump, new exhaust pipe, and the inclu- 
sion of certain long-life components such as 
a heavy-duty air cleaner and silicone rubber 
hoses. 

Since August when the installation was 
made, UPS has been busy running the 292 
SC-powered vehicle side by side with an iden- 
tical but conventionally powered truck over 
various courses devised by the company's 
engineering department to simulate typical 
stop-and-go package delivery cycles. In- 
creases in fuel economy over the standard 
engine have varied anywhere from approxi- 
mately 20 percent during open highway op- 
eration to 142 percent at idle. 

Idle exhaust emissions have been found to 
be within New Jersey's and California’s cur- 
rent light-duty and Oregon's heavy-duty gas 
engine standards—without any add-on emis- 
sion control devices. Noise levels, while 
slightly higher than the standard gas-pow- 
ered vehicle, are well within BMCS’ maxi- 
mum for exterior noise, and just on the al- 
lowable maximum for interior noise—again 
with no special countermeasures taken. 

A complete rundown of the engine’s test 
record is available in SAE Paper #801429 by 
J. M. Lewis of UPS and W. T. Tierney of Tex- 
aco. Suffice to say, this editor recently par- 
ticipated in a side-by-side test run in which 
the UPS 292 SC beat the standard powerplant 
by over 45 percent in miles-per-gallon as 
measured by fuel consumption counters ac- 
curate to a hundredth of a gallon over a 4.7- 
mile stop-and-go course. Just to make sure 
this wasn’t a fluke, a second run of 3.1 miles’ 
length registered a whopping 53 percent ad- 
vantage in mpg—favoring the 292 SC. 

The new UPS engine is absolutely fasci- 
nating. It sounds a little like a diesel, due to 
the rap of the fuel injection system. But it 
isn't nearly as loud. It ran smoothly and 
vibrated less than the standard gas engine 
in the control vehicle. But that may have 
been because the gas job was started up from 
cold. Any difference in power, performance 
or pickup between the 292 SC and the GM 
engine on which it is based was virtually 
undetectable. 

UPS plans to have 10 more prototypes built 
within six months for further development 
and testing. After that, if all goes well, 500 
more will take to the road for fleet-wide 
evaluation. Eventually, the entire 35,000- 
vehicle fleet could be converted, but UPS is 
taking things one step at a time. 

The real beauty of the engine isn’t so much 
its flawless success—though that certainly 
amounts to plenty—but in the apparent po- 
tential that lies ahead. Keep in mind the 
UPS 292 SC is just in the first prototype— 
and probably a crude one at that. No fine 
tuning for economy, emissions, noise or per- 
formance has really been attempted. 

Its most profound significance is that it 
can make use of just about any liquid fuel, 
including contaminated“ mixtures of gas 
and diesel, and the so-called “wide boiling 
range” cuts that take only half the refinery 
energy to produce as unleaded gasoline. 

The UPS 292 SC—or something very much 
like it—could be the engine of the future 
and not just for UPS. 
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MAYOR GORDON PAQUETTE, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, recently 
Gordon Paquette, mayor of Burlington, 
Vt., for 10 years, left office. Burlington is 
my hometown and Mayor Paquette is a 
close personal friend of mine and my 
family. Like all Burlingtonians, I admire 
and appreciate the work he has done 
during the past de ade. Largely because 
of his efforts, vision and dedication, 
Burlington is now one of the most de- 
sirable cities in the country. 

On behalf of my family and myself 
I want to wish Gordy Paquette and his 
lovely wife Mary the very best and to 
express the appreciation of all Burling- 
tonians and all other Vermonters for his 
efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp at this point very appro- 
priate editorial comments made by our 
hometown paper, the Burlington Free 
Press, regarding Mayor Paquette. They 
express the feelings of so many of us. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mayor KNOWN AS FIGHTER FOR PROGRESS 


During his five terms in office, former 
Mayor Gordon Paquette, who lost his bid for 
a sixth term to Bernard Sanders in a stun- 
ning upset, won a reputation as a champion 
of progress for the city by supporting proj- 
ects that would make it more attractive to 
residents and visitors. 

He laid his political career on the line on 
several occasions to insure that his proposals 
won voter approval. 

His administration spanned a period of 
mushrooming growth in Chittenden County. 
He spent much of the time in developing ap- 
propriate responses to the boom. That much 
federal money was poured into the city to 
assist it in meeting demands for services and 
facilities is largely due to his finesse in deal- 
ing with government agencies. 

The development of Burlington Square 
during his tenure brought a substantial 
amount of new revenue into city coffers. 
The complex is the largest taxpayer in the 
city. 

Recognizing the need to revitalize the city’s 
downtown business district to preserve its 
reputation as the state’s major retail shop- 
ping center, he threw his weight behind the 
plan to create the Church Street Market- 
place and campaigned hard for approval of 
a bond issue to make it a reality. During his 
last year in office, he oversaw the first phase 
of the pedestrian mall’s construction. The 
remainder of the work is scheduled for com- 
pletion this year. Once finished, it is ex- 
pected to add new flavor to downtown shop- 
ping. 

Paquette was one of the prime movers in 
the development of the Chittenden County 
Transportation Authority in 1973 when the 
Burlington Rapid Transit Co. went out of 
business in June of that year. He lent the 
city’s moral and financial support to the 
transit system which provides service to 
Winooski, South Burlington, Essex Junction, 
Essex and the city. The authority's buses will 
serve the Church Street Marketplace when it 
is completed. 

Paquette’s administration ran the city 
efficiently and provided essential services 
without making heavy demands on the tax- 
payers. Only this year did Paquette seek a 
hefty 65-cent hike in the tax rate and the 
increase, as much as anything else, prob- 
ably contributed to his defeat at the polls. 


His successor will have some rather large 
shoes to fill when he tries to cope with the 
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problems that will develop in the next two 
years. 

Even though Paquette may feel humbled 
by his defeat in the city election at the hands 
of a newcomer to Burlington politics, he can 
look back at a record of solid accomplish- 
ments during his 10-year tenure with a good 
deai of satisfaction. 

For that, the citizens of the community 
owe him their thanks. 


JUAN TRIPPE, FOUNDER OF PAN 
AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish to 
give recognition to the passing of Juan 
Trippe, founder of Pan American World 
Airways. He is recognized as the pioneer 
of over-ocean flying and as the dean of 
airline executives around the world. 

The founder of Pan Am in 1927, Mr. 
Trippe guided his company for more 
than four decades until his retirement 
on May 7, 1968, as chairman and chief 
executive. He served as honorary chair- 
man and as an active member of the 
board of directors until his retirement 
from the board on May 13, 1975. 

On October 19, 1927, when Pan Am 
made its first flight, it had $300,000 in 
assets and a 90-mile route between Key 
West, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. At the 
time of Mr. Trippe's retirement as chair- 
man, Pan Am had assets of more than 
$1,000,000,000 and a route system of 
some 80,000 miles linking the United 
States with some 85 lands on 6 con- 
tinents. 

In addition to scheduled commercial 
services, the corporation Mr. Trippe or- 
ganized now operates an international 
chain of hotels, is the prime contractor 


to the Air Force at Cape Kennedy and 
the down-range tracking stations, mar- 
kets aircraft for business and private use, 
and provides essential airlift in support 


of U.S. Government commitments 
throughout the world. Under Mr. 
Trippe’s direction Pan Am was the first 
airline to fly across the Pacific, was first 
across the Atlantic, first to order and fiy 
American-made jets, and first to order 
the Boeing 747. 

He has been decorated by more for- 
eign governments than any other private 
American citizen. His career has been 
marked by continuing efforts to bring air 
travel within the means of the average 
man. 

Mr. Trippe organized Pan American 
Airways in March 1927, and America’s 
first international air carrier was born. 
Even while corporate details were being 
worked out, Pan Am was awarded the 
United States as well as the Cuban air- 
mail contract between Havana and Key 
West, Fla. Mr. Trippe had already as- 
sembled a staff and had purchased two 
Fokker trimotor land planes. He met 
deadlines, launching the 90-mile flight 
from Key West to Havana on schedule 
on October 28. Within a year the fledgling 
airline, now with 118 employees and 5 
aircraft, began to expand its routes 
southward, pushing across the Caribbean 
to South America. The step-by-step de- 
velopment of an airways network 
through Latin America was underway. 

On November 22, 1935, Mr. Trippe saw 
his plans to conquer the oceans begin to 
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assume reality when Pan Am’s Martin 
M-130 flying boat, the China Clipper, 
rose from San Francisco Bay, and pro- 
ceeded to Hawaii. From there it contin- 
ued on an island-hopping route to the 
Philippines. 

When war broke out in Europe, the 
character of Pan Am’s transatlantic op- 
eration changed. The clippers now were 
filled with important diplomatic and mil- 
itary passengers and high-priority cargo. 

From the moment of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Pan Am went on a war 
footing, abandoning temporarily plans 
for commercial expansion. The airline 
helped train military crews in long-range 
flight. Its bases were put at the disposal 
of the Armed Forces and its aircraft were 
operated for the military. Special air 
services across both the Atlantic and 
Pacific were established to supply the 
fighting fronts. When peace returned, the 
company resumed its route development 
and on June 17, 1947, another long-range 
Trippe plan reached fruition when Pan 
Am opened the first scheduled round- 
the-world service. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to this 
able man and I am sure my colleagues 
join me in mourning his passing. 


TRIBUTE TO W. GORDON LEITH, A 
FARMER COOPERATIVE LEADER 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I pay tribute 
today to one of the truly gifted farmer 
cooperative leaders of recent decades. I 
refer to W. Gordon Leith, corporate vice 
president and secretary of Farmland In- 
dustries, who retires on June 8 after more 
than 30 years of service to that organiza- 
tion and a lifetime commitment to the 
farm cooperative movement. It has been 
a pleasure and honor to know Gordon 
personally and to follow his many ac- 
complishments. 

Gordon has provided wise counsel to 
Farmland’s four presidents and helped 
make it the largest farmer cooperative 
in the country. His thorough knowledge 
of business practices is matched by a 
keen understanding of and strong com- 
mitment to the principles of cooperation. 

He is unbending in his conviction that 
farmer cooperatives can survive and grow 
only if they remain true to these prin- 
ciples, a message that he has articulated 
not only within the farmland system but 
throughout the farmer cooperative com- 
munity. In the process, Gordon has de- 
veloped a national and international rep- 
utation as one of the few great coopera- 
tive philosophers of the day. The cooper- 
ative movement has been enriched by his 
vision, his energy and his commitment. 

Mr. President, the farm community will 
lose a truly great cooperative thinker 
when Gordon Leith retires on June 8. 
Those of us who represent U.S. agricul- 
ture in Washington salute his leadership 
and wish him the best in the years ahead. 


AVIATION TECHNOLOGY NEEDS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1981, the day before the ad- 
ministration presented its fiscal year 
1982 budget plan, I summarized in detail 
my view of the urgency for renewed sup- 
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port of NASA's aviation research and 
technology development programs in or- 
der to check the recent decline in our 
aviation industry’s world leadership. 

You will recall that my motivation was 
not based upon lost prestige for our Na- 
tion. Rather it was based upon future 
lost jobs for our people—hundreds of 
thousands at stake. It was based upon 
future lost contribution to our net trade 
balance—billions of annual dollars at 
stake. 

It was based upon future flight of air- 
line capital abroad for purchase of for- 
eign large transport aircraft, rotorcraft, 
commuter aircraft—hbillions of dollars 
at stake. 

No, Mr. President, it is not a chauvin- 
istic clamor for retention of world lead- 
ership in aviation that drives me. 

Rather it is the duty of any of us who 
can understand the factors that deter- 
mine the soundness of our economy to 
stand up in support of those national 
investments which are necessary to that 
strong economy which always has been, 
and I hope always will be, the foundation 
for our Nation's standard and quality of 
life. 

Subsequently to my address on Feb- 
ruary 17, two very opposite developments 
occurred and are continuing. For one 
thing the new administration has pro- 
posed a national budget for fiscal year 
1982 which provides a 9-percent in- 
crease over the fiscal year 1981 budget 
while containing a 4-percent decrease in 
current dollars for aeronautics pro- 
grams. 

This is about a 14-percent real de- 
crease in level of effort. To do this to 
vital research activities underlying the 
one industry which has provided the 
largest net contribution of any sector of 
our economy to our trade balance, about 
$13 billion in 1980, which alone ac- 
counts for about half a million em- 
ployees in every State of the Union, con- 
stitutes a questionable judgment. 

Mr. President, the other development 
since my address of February 17 has been 
the breadth of response from the many 
leaders of industry who are foursquare 
behind my plea that this Congress and 
this Government provide the research 
and technology development investment 
that yields such vast benefits to our econ- 
omy. Let me extract and quote a few 
representative remarks, and with your 
consent, include those complete responses 
in the RECORD. 

From Harry J. Gray, chairman of 
United Technologies: 

The aeronautics industry, indeed, is a sig- 
nificant contributor to U.S. well-being. Con- 
tinued leadership is essential both economi- 
cally and militarily. I view with concern the 
rising challenge from Europe and Japan. Iam 
confident of our ability to prevail in a fair 
competition, but it seems that others can 
twist the rules to suit their convenience. 
Certainly, lack of a consistent, coordinated 
U.S. policy has hamstrung our efforts. 


From Ed Cortright, president, Lock- 
heed-California Co.: 

I am reasonably familiar with the govern- 
ment/industry teamwork, which has charac- 
terized U.S. leadership in aviation since the 
Wright Brothers. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this teamwork must continue if 
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we are to retain the many benefits which 
have accrued to our nation over the years 
from our leadership in aviation. As strong as 
our industry is, it is not prepared to assume 
responsibility for the vast amount of research 
carried out under government sponsorship 
within the magnificently equipped govern- 
ment laboratories. 


From Brian H. Rowe, senior vice pres- 
ident and group executive, General 
Electric: 

Such a massive change in the NASA aero- 
nautical propulsion program may disrupt 
some of the important work in advanced 
aeronautical technology. I am concerned that 
a continuing change in the government role 
in support of advanced aeronautical technol- 
ogy may lead to a weakening of the competi- 
tiveness of the US. aircraft engine industry 
in the future. 


From Arthur J. Burrows, vice presi- 
dent, Avco Corp.: 

Uniess something is done to assist the 
“private-profit” aerospace industry of the 
United States in a manner comparable to the 
way the rest of the world assists their aero- 
space industry, it is difficult to see how we 
can continue to survive. 


From Lionel D. Alford, president, Boe- 
ing Military Airplane Co.: 

There is no question but that we face an 
increasing competitive environment from 
foreign companies backed by government 
financing. The only way for companies in the 
United States to maintain leadership is to 
lead in new technology; and as you -have 
stated, that means investments both by the 
companies and our Government. 


From Chester A. Rembleske, vice pres- 
ident engineering, Beech Aircraft Corp.: 


There is no doubt that foreign competi- 
tion is rapidly closing the technological ad- 


vantage that the U.S. has held since the very 
beginning of the aviation industry. 


From R. A. Fuhrman, Lockheed Mis- 
siles and Space Co., Inc.: 

First, I concur wholeheartedly with your 
view that it would be tragic for the United 
States to lose its long standing preeminence 
in the commercial aircraft market. Your 
Senate talk ably reviews the importance of 
the industry to our national economy and 
our international trade. I also agree that a 
soundly conceived, well-executed program of 
research and development is necessary to the 
maintenance of our leadership. 


From Allen E. Puckett, chairman, 
Hughes Aircraft Co.: 


However, it is also true that the aero- 
nautical component of NASA’s budget has 
decreased in priority over the years while 
space activities have received most of the 
attention. I might hope that in the present 
process of budget scrubbing it will be pos- 
sible to re-examine the aeronautical con- 
tent of the NASA budget and to recognize its 
very direct contribution to the economic 
health of the country. 


From John B. Jackson, president, Fed- 
eral Systems Division, IBM: 

We must foster an environment which 
encourages innovation and technical excel- 
lence by U.S. companies. That in turn will 
allow us to start to overcome our balance of 
trade and balance of payments problems. 


From John C. Brizendine, president, 
Douglas Aircraft Co.: 

Inadequate funding of aeronautics re- 
search and development has damaged our 
ability to attain national objectives of 
greater productivity, true economic growth, 
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and improved international competitive pos- 
ture. 


From Paul G. Schloemer, group presi- 
dent, Parker Hannifin Corp.: 

Aeronautics is one of the few remaining 
areas where our nation has a leadership posi- 
tion. I am personally convinced that con- 
tinuing the policies of recent years will lead 
to further deterioration of our industry's 
position vis a vis foreign competition. 


From I.G. Hedrick, presidential assist- 
ant for corporate technology, Grumman 
Aerospace Corp.: 

The aircraft industry and our position of 
world leadership in it is one of our country’s 
most valuable assets and should be jealously 
guarded. It is one of the few remaining areas 
where a U.S. product is considered, world- 
wide, to be the best—in performance, in 
quality, and in competitive costs. 


From John J. Casey, chairman, Braniff 
International: 

Unquestionably, your analogy as to the 
potential of our industry taking the same 
path as the United States automobile indus- 
try. . . is indeed one that cuts to the very 
heart of our existence. It is mandatory we 
initiate all necessary programs to ensure our 
country’s dominance during these crucial 
economic conditions. 


From Robert B. Ormsby, president, 
Lockheed-Georgia Co.: 

There are three NASA programs, in par- 
ticular, which the Lockheed-Georgia Com- 
pany wishes to.see accelerated and which I 
would like to bring to your attention. These 
are: the propfan development program, the 
advanced composite materials development 
effort, and the fundamental research activ- 
ity in the NASA laboratories. 


Mr. President, I find it both perplex- 
ing and troublesome that so many lead- 
ers of industry see the clear economic 
value of increased Government invest- 
ment in aeronautics technology for the 
national economy, while an administra- 
tion elected to strengthen that economy 
proposes instead to weaken an industry 
which is contributing so much to our 
economy. I sincerely hope that describes 
nothing more serious than a temporary 
lapse of good judgment. 

And I hope further, Mr. President, 
that my colleagues will join with me to 
correct that lapse. This will require my 
colleagues’ support on the Budget Com- 
mittee, the Appropriations Committee, 
and on the floor of this Chamber for the 
NASA fiscal year 1982 budget level al- 
ready proposed by the Commerce Com- 
mittee under the able direction by my 
valued colleague, Chairman Bos Pack- 
woop, coupled with the keen insight of 
Senator Jack SCHMITT, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Science, Technology, 
and Space. 


INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM AC- 
TIVITIES FOSTERED BY THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
is now extensive evidence that the Soviet 
Union and two of its chief surrogates— 
Cuba and the Palestinians—have pro- 
vided the majority of the weapons, train- 
ing programs, and sanctuary for a world- 
wide terror network aimed at the de- 
stabilization of Western society. This sit- 
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uation is spelled out in detail in “The 
Terror Network,” a new book by Claire 
Sterling to be published in April by Read- 
er’s Digest Press/Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston. 

An article adapted from Miss Ster- 
ling’s book appeared in the New York 
Times magazine on March 1, 1981. 

Mr. President, I will briefly summarize 
this article to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Senate. 

Miss Sterling reminds us that terrorists 
use violence not to punish their victims, 
but to intimidate their audience; to im- 
pose their political will on others by 
force when they cannot do it by demo- 
cratic means. Leftwing terrorism is not 
built upon authentic revolutionary goals 
of justice and equity for the working 
class. Rather, it seeks everywhere to dis- 
mantle free societies, forcing constitu- 
tional governments to behave like police 
states. 

There is a multitude of disparate ter- 
rorist groups operating throughout the 
world today, Mr. President. All are in- 
digenous to their countries, and all began 
as offshoots of relatively nonviolent 
movements that promote certain polit- 
ital, economic, religious or ethnic prin- 
ciples. But now more than 140 such ter- 
rorist bands from 50-odd countries on 
4 continents are linked together in a 
conspiratorial network, assisting one an- 
other and receiving indispensable aid 
from the Soviet Union and its proxy 
states. 

The heart of the Soviet strategy is to 
provide this terrorist network with the 
goods and services necessary to under- 
mine the industrialized democracies of 
the West—especially the United States 
of America. 

Thus we find, Mr. President, that this 
network is now, in large measure, made 
up of men and women superbly trained 
in such countries as Cuba, Lebanon, or 
Hungary. They move about the world, 
armed to the teeth with modern Soviet 
weapons. Just recently, the State De- 
partment charged that the Russians and 
the Moscow-backed government in 
Afghanistan had provided the hijackers 
of a Pakistani airliner with additional 
weapons and had interfered with negoti- 
ations for release of the hostages. 

Further, it should not go unnoticed 
that none of the major terrorist attacks 
have been directed against the Soviet 
Union or any of its satellites or client 
states. 


What can be done about this, Mr. 
President? Governments under siege can 
directly confront the Soviet Union, 
Cuba and the Palestinians, using the 
weapons of diplomacy and trade, to halt 
the transfer of terrorist goods and sery- 
ices, as we are doing in El Salvador. 


They can mobilize world opinion 
against the network, as Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. did in his 
first news conference in office, and raise 
the issue in the United Nations and 
other international forums. Given the di- 
mensions of the problem, it seems un- 
likely that the West and the Soviet 
Union can settle any other issues between 
them as long as world terrorism goes un- 
checked. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Miss Sterling’s 
article, entitled Terrorism: “Tracing the 
International Network,” which appeared 
in the March 1, 1981 issue of The New 
York Times Magazine, be printed in the 
RECORD. k 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TERRORISM: TRACING THE INTERNATIONAL 

NETWORK 
(By Claire Sterling) 

Four well-groomed men bearing sawed-off 
shotguns approach a car on a busy street in 
Milan; bullets rip through the body of the 
passenger, chief of one of the city’s largest 
hospitals. The Red Brigades, the nation’s 
most-feared terrorist group, claims responsi- 
bility. In Northern Ireland, a band of armed 
men uses explosives to blast its way into the 
castle of Sir Norman Stronge, an 86-year-old 
Protestant leader and long time speaker of 
Northern Ireland’s Parliament; the bodies of 
Sir Norman and his son, James, 48 years old, 
are found later, bullets through their heads, 
and guerrillas of the Irish Republican Army 
(IR. A.) say it was their work. 

Such incidents—these two within the last 
few weeks—are the stuff of everyday head- 
lines. But last month, at his first news con- 
ference as Secretary of State, Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr., made them the focus of diplomatic 
confrontation. He warned that international 
terrorism had become “rampant,” and he 
charged the Soviet Union with consciously 
seeking to “foster, support and expand” ter- 
rorist activities around the world. Specifi- 
cally, he accused Moscow of “training, fund- 
ing and equipping” those who kill for politi- 
cal profit. 

The reaction to Secretary Haig’s charges 
was in many ways predictable. The Soviet 
Union called such talk “a gross and ma- 
licious deception” and insisted that the 
“control center of international terrorism” 
was, in fact, the Central Intelligence Agency 
headquarters in Langley, Va. Journalists who 
interviewed Government intelligence ex- 
perts—including some C.I.A. aides—quoted 
Officials to the effect that there was no hard 
evidence to support Mr. Haig’s accusations. 
And many Americans shook their heads de- 
spairingly at what sounded to them like 
nothing more than an old cold warrior’s re- 
frain, a broadside political attack against a 
safe and familiar target. 

Until a few years ago, I might have been 
among those head-shakers. Generations of 
Americans, raised on Depression fare, find it 
hard to shake off a belief in the aspirations 
of the political left. But I have spent the last 
two and a half years researching leftist ter- 
rorist groups, talking to government officials 
and police in 10 countries from Sweden to 
Lebanon, examining court records and inter- 
views in the public prints. I now know better. 
There is massive proof that the Soviet Union 
and its surrogates, over the last decade, have 
provided the weapons, training and sanctu- 
ary for a worldwide terror network aimed at 
the destabilization of Western democratic 
society. 

The network, as described by dozens of 
captured terrorists and volumes of court- 
room testimony, consists of a multitude of 
disparate terrorist groups, helping out one 
another and receiving indispensable aid from 
not altogether disinterested outsiders. 

A few years ago, the C.I.A. reported that 
more than 140 such terrorist bands from 
50-odd countries on four continents were 
linked in one way or another. 

One example: On July 26, 1974, a cus- 
toms inspector at the Orly airport in Paris 
discovered that Yutaka Furuya, a passenger 
on a flight from Beirut was carrying several 
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forged passports, $10,000 in counterfeit 
money and papers tying him to the Japanese 
Red Army terrorist group. It turned out he 
was on his way from a Palestinian base in 
Lebanon to kidnap a wealthy Japanese busi- 
nessman in West Germany, and that he was 
to have logistic support from the German 
Red Army Faction. 

After his arrest, fellow Japanese terrorists 
occupied the French Embassy in The Hague 
and demanded Furuya's release. They used 
explosives stolen by a Swiss anarchist group 
from a military depot in Zurich, and they 
were directed by Carlos the Jackal, a Vene- 
zuelan who was running terrorist operations 
in Europe from George Habash’s Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

Such connections within the terrorist net- 
work have long been evident. What is now 
beginning to emerge is the degree to which 
the links in this network have been purpose- 
fully forged—and continue to be main- 
tained—by the Soviet Union and its two 
chief proxies in this regard, Cuba and the 
Palestinians. 

Not until Secretary Haig's charges, and a 
similar statement a day earlier by the Presi- 
dent of Italy, Alessandro Petrini, had any 
Western government publicly accused Mos- 
cow of a major role in fostering the network. 
Most of the governments under siege are still 
reluctant to do so. They are unwilling to 
risk their relationship with Moscow—or with 
the oil-rich nations supporting the Pales- 
tinian connections of the network. They also 
seem to want conclusive proof that the So- 
viet Union has created and is the phantom 
mastermind of these terrorist bands. 

It’s not that simple. Such direct control 
of the terrorist groups was never the Soviet 
intention. All are indigenous to their coun- 
tries. All began as offshoots of relatively non- 
violent movements that expressed particular 
political, economic, religious or ethnic griev- 
ances. 

Moreover, some of the support Moscow 
hands out in the third world goes to anti- 
colonial groups that are militant but not 
terrorist. Time and again, however, authentic 
left-wing liberation movements slip over the 
line from organized resistance to terrorist 
violence. That line is hard to define, as is 
the very concept of terrorism itself. Lenin's 
definition—“ the purpose of terror is to ter- 
rorize“ —is a useful beginning. The terrorist 
uses violence not to punish the victim but 
to intimidate the audience, to impose his 
political will by force when he cannot achieve 
it by democratic means. 

The heart of the Russians’ strategy is to 
provide the terrorist network with the 
goods and services necessary to undermine 
the industrialized democracies of the West. 
More than half of the international terror- 
ist attacks since 1968, according to the 
C.I.A., have taken place in Western Europe 
and North America. The most deadly have 
come in a stratecic crescent from Turkey 
westward through Italy and up to Ireland. 
And, as Italy’s Red Brigades have made 
clear, the ultimate objective is “the su- 
preme symbol of multinational imperial- 
ism,” the United States. 

It is not happenstance that none of the 
major terrorist attacks have been directed 
against the Soviet Union or any of its satel- 
lites or client states. 


Some terrorist bands have suffered their 
share of setbacks in the last year or two. In 
Turkey, for example, The Anarchy”—the 
warfare between left and right terrorists that 
accounted for 4,000 deaths in 1980—has al- 
most ground to a halt since the new mili- 
tary regime took over. More than 21,000 al- 
leged terrorists, more or less evenly split 
between left and right, have been jailed. In 
Spain, estimates of the number of hard- 
core Basque terrorists in Eurkad ta Aska- 
tasuna (E.T.A.) remain at between 100 and 
200, but there have been signs of public dis- 
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enchantment. Early last month, the murder 
of a nuclear engineer led to widespread an- 
titerrorist protests; a few days later, how- 
ever, the demonstrations turned in E.T.A.'s 
favor after a suspected terrorist died while 
being held by the police. 

Still, it is dangerous to draw conclusions 
from apparent symptoms of weakness in the 
terrorist network. Public knowledge of the 
workings of a particular terrorist band usu- 
ally comes from one that is in trouble, 
whose members have been arrested and are 

. Moreover, some terrorist groups 
have flourished during these same years; the 
Provisional I.R.A., for example, has been 
able to maintain between 200 and 250 fully 
armed members in spite of the growing war- 
weariness within its Roman Catholic con- 
stituency. 

The network, with Moscow’s aid, has come 
a long way in the last decade. Once depend- 
ent upon large numbers of ill-equipped 
amateurs untrained in modern guerrilia tac- 
tics, the network is now in large measure 
made up on professionals, superbly trained, 
moving about the world in yachts and heli- 
copters, flush with money picked up in 
muiti-million-dollar kidnappings and bank 
robberies, armed with walkie-talkies, elec- 
tronic eavesdropping devices—and even 
heat-seeking, ground-to-air Strela missiles, 
They have strings of safe houses at home 
and established gateway routes to assured 
sanctuaries abroad. It takes only a handful 
of them to paralyze a nation. 

The roots of the terrorist network can be 
traced directly to the Tricontinental Con- 
gress held in Havana in January 1966. More 
than 500 delegates passed resolutions em- 
phasizing the need for close collaboration 
between “socialist countries”—i.e., the So- 
viet Union and its satellities—and “national 
liberation movements.” Significantly, resolu- 
tions covered not only third-world groups 
but also “democratic workers and student 
movements” of Western Europe and North 
America. The delegates’ purpose, they said, 
was to devise “a global revolutionary strategy 
to counter the global strategy of American 
imperialism.” 

It was, unmistakably, a call for a Guerrilla 
International. And the call was heeded. Ten 
months later, a new cluster of more than a 
dozen training camps for guerrilla fighters 
from all over the world was opened in Cuba. 
The man in charge was Col. Vadim Kotcher- 
gin of the K.G.B. It was the first major move 
by the Soviet Union in the emergence of the 
Guerrilla International. 

To be sure, Fidel Castro had been operat- 
ing his own schools for guerrillas since 1961, 
starting with recrults from Latin America 
and Africa. By 1964, Palestinians and Euro- 
peans had jointed the ranks. But the addi- 
tion of Colonel Kotchergin's camps added 
a new dimension. The men who were trained 
in these camps provided the first generation 
of leadership for the terrorist decade to come. 

The stage was set in 1968, that amazing 
year when, from Berkeley to Tokyo, a genera- 
tion born after the last great war declared 
its own war on society in a brief but stun- 
ning show of strength. The whole planet 
seemed to be lurching leftward toward re- 
volution. Then, it was over, and the vast 
majority who had lived through the exper- 
fence left it behind. But many of those with 
a true vocation for revolutionary violence 
had found one another. 

These beginners knew nothing of the ter- 
rorist trade; they lacked money, weapons, 
fast getaway routes and safe havens abroad. 
We will never know how far they might have 
gone on their own, because they were never 
really left on their own. By 1970, any aspir- 
ing terrorist band could count on Cuba or 
the Palestinian resistance. 

The revolutionary decade of the 1960's had 
been focused in Latin America as Fidel 
Castro preached his gospel of spontaneous, 
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popular revolution. But that vision had faded 
as the Soviet presence in Cuba increased, 
and now the fulcrum of revolution had 
moved to the Middle East. 

The Palestinians now had their own camps 
for foreigners. Starting in Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan, they spread over the decade to 
South Yemen and then down into Moscow's 
new African client states, Angola and 
Mozambique. The Palestinians also set up 
such camps in Algeria and in Libya, with 
the help of Libyan money and literally bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of Soviet armament. 
Cubans taught in most of these camps, East 
Germans in many, North Koreans in some. 

It was in South Yemen, however—by then 
a Soviet satellite state tightly controlled by 
the K.G.B.—that a kind of postgraduate 
school in international terrorism emerged. 
The list of foreign guests in the camps 
around Aden included members of West 
Germany's Baader-Meinhof gang, Italy’s Red 
Brigades, the Basque E.T.A., the Provisional 
IR. A., the Japanese Red Army, the Tupa- 
maros of Uruguay and the Turkish and 
Iranian undergrounds. 

For most of them, the hosts were George 
Habash and his military commander, Wadi 
Haddad, of the Marxist Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. It was this group, 
more than any other among the half-dozen 
in the Palestine resistance, that was most 
committed to internationalizing the struggle 
with Israel. The group’s strategy; to de- 
velop a multinational terrorist hit team 
that would force their cause upon the world’s 
attention. One early operation, carried out 
jointly with El Fatah through Black Septem- 
ber, was the massacre at the Olympic Games 
in Munich in 1972. Soon, however, the Ha- 
bash-Haddad front, operating out of Aden, 
went its own way. Among its missions: The 
raid on a meeting in Vienna of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries in 
December 1975 in which 11 Arab oil min- 
isters were taken hostage; the occupation of 
the French Embassy in the Netherlands in 
September 1975; the destruction of the West 
German Embassy in Stockholm in Febru- 
ary 1976; the hijacking of a French plane to 
Entebbe in June 1976 and of a Lufthansa 
plane to Mogadishu in Somalia in October 
1977, 

A second major watershed in Moscow's 
support of the terrorist network came after 
the October War of 1973. For the first time, 
the Arab military performance was impres- 
sive enough to persuade leaders such as the 
P.L.O.’s Yasir Arafat that there was some 
chance of a diplomatic road to peace. The 
most intransigent foes of a negotiated settle- 
ment with Israel reacted by forming the 
Palestine Rejection Front. And the Soviet 
Union, committed to an anti-Israel policy, 
began to lavish ever greater financial and 
logistical support on the rejectionists. 

The Cubans started arriving in large num- 
bers to train guerrillas in the Middle East. 
At the same time, Moscow organized exten- 
sive military and guerrilla courses for the 
Palestinians—in the Soviet Union and in 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. By 1977 more than 50 such 
courses & year were running in the Soviet 
bloc, 40 of them within the Soviet Union 
itself, involving thousands of guerrilla ca- 
dets. In addition, all the Palestinian guer- 
rilla formations—totaling more than 16,000 
men—are today wholly armed with Soviet 
bloc weapons. 

Throughout this period, the Russians in- 
sisted that such support or the Palestinian 
cause was simply a matter of supporting an 
indigenous liberation movement; they have 
denied any connection between the support 
and any international terrorist activities. 
In reality, however, there has been a 
straight transfer of terrorist skills and equip- 
ment from Moscow to the Palestine resist- 
ance to the terrorists of Europe and beyond, 
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with the knowledge and assistance of the 
Russians themselves. 

Soviet-bloc arms were being shipped from 
Eastern Europe to the Middle East, then 
transshipped to Western European terrorists 
through a Bulgarian staging post or via 
Libya. (The imprisoned co-founder of Italy's 
Front Line, Fabrizio Giai, said: “Never— 
never!—could the Palestinians have de- 
livered Kalashnikovs and other Soviet-bloc 
weapons to us or anybody else without the 
Soviet Union's permission.“) And privileged 
sanctuaries for German, Spanish and Italian 
terrorists were sprouting up àll over Eastern 
Europe. Four German terrorists wanted for 
the 1977 kidnapping and murder of the in- 
dustrialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer, for exam- 
ple, were tracked down by West German de- 
tectives taking sunbaths on a beach in Bul- 
garia. Top Italian terrorists were practically 
commuting to Prague. And the movement of 
personnel and tactics between and among 
the Russians, the Palestinians and the indi- 
vidual national terrorist groups was grow- 
ing ever greater and more sophisticated. 

The record of Soviet involvement with 
the terrorist network is clear, as in the case 
histories of the three target nations cited 
below. 

TURKEY 

Masked gunmen burst into cafes. Are you 
rightist or leftist?” they would demand, and 
then slaughter one side or the other—or 
both. Anybody sitting at a ground-floor win- 
dow, watching television, became fair game 
for the terrorists. Entire cities took sides: 
Erzurum, near Turkey's border with Iran, 
was rightist; Kars, on the Russian border, 
was leftist. One dared not journey from one 
to the other. 

In 1977, 250 political murders were com- 
mitted in Turkey; in 1979, the number 
reached 1,500; last year it climbed above 
4,000—the world’s worst case of raging ter- 
rorist warfare, Not until the army took over 
power last summer and started its massive 
arrests of suspected terrorists did the blood- 
shed begin to diminish. 

There were a host of logical reasons for 
the violence in Turkey. A closed, medieval 
Islamic society had been suddenly trans- 
formed by Kemal Ataturk’s post-World War 
I revolution, swept into the modern age, 
but political corruption had rotted the be- 
ginnings of parliamentary government. En- 
demic poverty and a 50 percent youth unem- 
ployment had stirred textbook urban unrest. 
Leftist revolutionary groups appeared. But 
the explanation for the burst of terrorism 
in Turkey is to be found elsewhere: in 
the Soviet Union. 

Vladimir N. Sakharov used to work for 
the K.G.B.’s Department VIII, which en- 
compasses the Arab states, Afghanistan, 
Iran, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece and Tur- 
key. When he defected in 1971, he told Amer- 
ican interrogators about three major Soviet 
missions in his zone. They were: 

1. To sabotage Saudi Arabia's oll fields 
and, if possible, dislodge its pro-Western 
monarchy. 

2. To build terrorist cells in the Arab oil 
sheikdoms around Kuwait and the Persian 
Gulf, offering scholarships and guerrilla 
training in the Soviet Union. 

3. To mount—as reported in John Bar- 
ron's book “KGB”—a “brutal campaign of 
urban terrorism, kidnapping and assassina- 
tion against Turkey.” 

Generally speaking, Turkey has rated lit- 
tle public attention in the Western world. 
Yet it is a land mass of enormous import- 
ance, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion member charged with defending the 
eastern entrance to the Mediterranean; its 
strategic importance to the West has in- 
creased dramatically since the fall of the 
Shah in Iran. Turkey has been coveted by 
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the Russians since the days of the first 
czars. 

According to Sakharov, the latest expres- 
sion of that desire began in the early 1960's 
when the K.G.B. began recruiting promis- 
ing young left-wing Turks for a terrorist 
movement. They were eventually shipped 
secretly to Syria for guerrilla training, with 
the arrangements made by two K.G.B. agents 
working out of the Soviet Embassy in Da- 
mascus. Turkey's terrorist cadets soon were 
enrolled in other Palestinian camps, from 
Lebanon and Jordan to South Yemen, and 
taken in hand by Habash and Haddad. By 
1970, a group of them had already been 
caught by police in the act of mounting a 
terrorist hit. Time and again in the years 
that followed, Turkish graduates of Pales- 
tinlan camps—Russian-supervised or lo- 
cated in Russian-run South Yemen—were 
picked up as they made their way back 
home, loaded down with Soviet-bloc 
weapons. 

For the most part, these newly trained 
terrorists joined a sprawling youth group 
called Dev Gene and its military arm, the 
Turkish Peoples Liberation Army. Its bomb- 
ings, shootings, holdups, kidnappings and 
killings of police brought about the declara- 
tion of martial law in 1971. Two years later, 
the Turkish Army kept its word and held 
free elections. Meanwhile, the Liberation 
Army and its smaller associates in the left- 
wing underground had dug deeper, built up 
enormous new arsenals of Soviet-bloc weap- 
ons (40,000 guns were seized by police over 
the next four years) and tightened its ties 
with the Habash-Haddad front. 

The Palestinians, too, had worked assidu- 
ously under martial law to build up terror- 
ist cadres in Turkey. As their noted hijacker 
Leila Khaled proudly announced to the Is- 
tanbul daily Hurryet on May 26, 1971, Ha- 
bash's Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (P.F.L.P.) was “sending instruc- 
tors to Turkey in order to train Turkish 
youth in urban guerrilla fighting, kidnap- 
pings, plane hijackings and other matters 
. . . in view of the fact that it is more 
difficult than in the past for the Turks to 
go and train in P.F.L.P. camps abroad.” The 
P.F.L.P. “has trained most of the detained 
Turkish underground members,” she added. 

Eventually the leftist terrorists of Turkey 
came to be splintered among dozens of 
Marxist revolutionary bands. But rightist 
terrorism has a clearer profile. It belongs to 
Col. Arpaslan Turkes, whose Paramilitary 
Idealists are also known as the “Gray 
Wolves“ —they howl when their leader ap- 
pears before them. The colonel was a late 
starter in political terrorism, depending 
initially on a neo-Nazt party. By the time 
he turned his Gray Wolf terrorists loose in 
the early 1970's, he could justifiably claim 
to be responding to Communist provoca- 
tion. The terrorists left-wing retaliated, and 
the two-way kill rate rose inexorably. Right- 
wing military officers supplied weapons to 
right-wing killers, while the Soviet Union 
accelerated shipments to the leftists. Huge 
consignments of Soviet-bloc arms were 
smuggled in from Bulgaria, trucked over- 
land or shipped by sea. On June 3, 1977, 
Turkey’s security officers stopped the Greek 
cargo vessel Vasoula in the Bosporus, coming 
from Varna, Bulgaria. She was carrying 67 
tons of armaments, much of it earmarked 
for the left-wing underground in Turkey. 
The Turkish Government’s protest to Bul- 
garia got nowhere. 

Late in 1978, martial law was 1 
again, but the level of violence continued to 
soar. The terrorism was producing a corpse 
an hour when the army once again took over 
the nation last summer. As was true in its 
earlier interventions in 1960 and 1971, the 
armed forces said they were seeking to rescue, 
rather than replace, a democratic order un- 
der siege. They kept their promise those 
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times, restoring civilian rule, and most ob- 
servers are reasonably sure they will do so 
again. Meanwhile, the terrorist kill rate has 
dropped from one an hour to one a week. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


When Northern Ireland’s shooting war 
started in 1969, the Protestants had all the 
guns. The Roman Catholic Provisionals had 
nothing but a few moldering weapons left 
from the I.R.A.’s storied battle for freedom, 
about half a century before. They had to 
rely at first on American weapons—trickling 
in, three or four at a time, in the false bot- 
toms of suitcases—and on American dollars. 

The millions of Irish Americans who bank- 
rolled the Provos thought they were support- 
ing a continuation of the conflict that ended 
in 1922 with Ireland's winning its independ- 
ence from Great Britain. The Protestant ma- 
jority in the six Northern counties still under 
British control had been freezing Roman 
Catholics—many of them wretchedly poor— 
out of jobs, housing and public life. The 
I.R.A. presented itself as engaged in an open 
and aboveboard war against religious perse- 
cution: a war to reunite the North with the 
South. 

In fact, as the Provisional I.R.A.’s news- 
paper, An Phoblacht, has made clear, it was 
and remains a war “to demolish the colonial 
regime in the Northern war zone and the 
Quisling regime in the Free State of Ire- 
land"—in other words, a war against both 
North and South. It was also a war to “edu- 
cate the workers to destabilize capitalism 
and international imperialism,” as the Provos 
told Controinformazione, the house organ 
of Italy’s Red Brigades. 

The LR.A. has come a long way since its 
early days of dependence upon the United 
States. Pund raising is mostly done at home 
nowadays, by means of protection packets, 
brothels, massage parlors and bank stickups. 
And the incoming hardware is largely Soviet 
made. It took only a few years to make the 
transformation with the help of the inter- 
national terror network. 

The first definitive signal the Provos re- 
ceived that their weapons shortage might be 
ending came in the autumn of 1971. An un- 
known man, using the all purpose name of 
“Mr. Freeman,” dropped by to say that 4.5 
tons of modern arms made in Czechoslovakia 
might be available. Maria McGuire, who 
wrote a book about life among the Provos, 
later reported that one of their leaders, 
David O’Connell, wandered on the Continent 
from Paris to Berne to Amsterdam to make 
the connection, followed by the Czech and 
Soviet secret police.” Then he made contact 
with Omnipol, an arms factory in Prague 
run by the Czech security police, who in 
turn had been tightly controlled by the 
K.G.B. since the 1968 Soviet invasion. O’Con- 
nell eventually did order 4.5 tons of bazoo- 
kas, rocket launchers, hand grenades and the 
Uke, but the 166 crates were intercepted by 
police in Amsterdam. While the Provos were 
shattered by the loss of their first big arms 
consignment, their source was assured from 
that point on. 

By then, the I.R.A. was getting to be a 
focus of worldwide revolutionary interest 
second only to the Palestinian resistance. 
The first I.R.A. contingents were dispatched 
to Jordanian guerilla camps in 1969 and 
were soon drawn into George Habash’s inner 
circle. In October 1971, Provo leaders were 
guests of honor in Florence at the historic 
conference that started Europe's Guerrilla 
International. 

Assembled by Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, the 
radical Italian millionnaire Publisher, and 
the ultra-left Potere Operaio (Workers 
Power), delegates from 14 countries agreed 
to coordinate international terrorist plans. It 
was, according to British and Irish Govern- 
ment sources, an unprecedented and danger- 
ous development. 
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The keynote address, on the Palestinian 
resistance, was given by Italy’s radical Marx- 
ist thinker, Antonio Negri. The delegates 
then spent a full day listening to the I. R. A. s 
Seamus Costello as he analyzed the experi- 
ence of Europe's oldest guerrilla army. Ar- 
rangements were made at the meeting to 
smuggle weapons in heavy trailer trucks 
across the Continent to the I.R.A. 

In May 1972, I.R.A. leaders sat in at the first 
international terrorist summit, organized 
by George Habash in Baddawl, Lebanon. 
And two months later, in Paris, Habash’s Pal- 
estinian Front and the armed bands of 12 
other nationalities signed a formal “Declara- 
tion of Support” for the Provisional I.R.A. 
Fifty Provos were selected for advanced guer- 
rilla training in Lebanon, Before long, there 
was a steady flow of I.R.A. men to South 
Yemen for work with Wadi Haddad. There, 
on the shooting range, in Haddad’s private 
movie house at camp, they mingled with the 
men at the top. 

The connection began to pay off at once. 
During 1972, the Habash-Haddad front held 
& series of secret meetings in Dublin, orga- 
nizing the multinational terrorist team that 
would operate under Carlos the Jackal. When 
& million dollars’ worth of weapons were di- 
vided up among them, the Provisionals got 
the lion’s share. Soon, Carlos himself was 
taking the trouble to procure explosives for 
the Provos from an anarchist weapons supply 
in Zurich. Italy's Red Brigades hailed the 
IR. A. as “an unrenounceable point of refer- 
ence for generalized warfare of the European 
continent.” The operational plans of Cuban 
intelligence for 1972 stipulated that “Cuba 
would train the I.R.A. in terror and guer- 
rilla warfare tactics.” Col. Mummar el-Quad- 
dafi of Libya offered “arms and support for 
the revolutionaries of Ireland.” Within a year 
the cargo vessel Claudia steamed out of Trip- 
oli toward the coast of Ireland bearing 250 
Kalashnikov rifies and other weapons—five 
tons of the very best Soviet bloc hardware— 
for the LR.A. It was seized by the Irish 
Navy. 

By 1976, the Provos were training in Libyan 
guerrilla camps, as they were still doing last 
year. Eyewitnesses have reported their pres- 
ence at such sites as Tokra, northeast of 
Benghazi, where Cuban instructors offer the 
world’s most advanced courses in sabotage, 
and at Camp Az-Zauiah studying weaponry, 
explosives, sabotage and psychological war- 
fare with guerrillas from West Germany, 
Spain, Greece and Brittany. 

Every move to arm and train the LR.A. 
has pushed it further toward its ultraleft 
benefactors, who see Northern Ireland as a 
prized battleground. Civil war in the six 
counties puts great strains on the United 
Kingdom, which is interlocked with the en- 
tire Western structure of trade, industry, 
banking and military alliances. No wonder 
that the Soviet Union, as early as 1972, was 
sponsoring a worldwide campaign “against 
British repression in Ireland,” piloted by 
hoary front groups like the International 
Union of Students, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youths and the World Peace 
Council. 

All this has brought Northern Ireland 
closer than any other country in the West 
to the kind of conflict that Marxist revolu- 
tionaries call a civil war of long duration. 
And the Provos show no signs of wanting to 
reach a political settlement. 

Like the most extreme of their Protestant 
counterparts, they have consistently blocked 
every possible peaceful solution. In 1973 they 
helped kill off a power-sharing plan in a 
new Northern Ireland Assembly by planting 
48,000 pounds of explosives. “We see no fu- 
ture in power-sharing,” they said. Later in 
1973 they helped consign the promising Sun- 
ningdale agreement to oblivion by 
their own cease-fire—the last they would 
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ever agree to—after just three weeks. “There 
is absolutely no question of another cease- 
fire or truce,” they later declared. In the 
summer of 1979, they killed off the best 
proposition yet for a federated Ireland, “the 
Fitzgerald plan,” by blowing up Lord Mount- 
batten on his fishing boat. 

The Fitzgerald plan was “unacceptable” 
they said flatly, a week after Mountbatten’s 
death. Their spokesman was Ruairi O'Bra- 
daigh, an I.R.A. man of 30 years’ standing 
and president of their lawful political arm, 
the Provisional Sinn Fein. “We do not want 
a confederation of the South with the 
North,” he declared. “Nor do we want an in- 
dependent Ulster. We want a general dis- 
mantling of the existing establishments in 
the Irish Republic and Ulster both.” 

What then does the Provisional I.R.A. have 
in mind for its own version of a free and 
united Ireland? “We want a Democratic So- 
clalist Republic,” replied O’Bradaigh, some- 
thing “third-worldish,” @ bit like Allende's 
Chile,” flavored with thoughts from Colonel 
Qaddafi’s “Green Book,” “similar to Com- 
munism but not exactly like it“: Marxist in 
analysis, if not necessarily in practice, de- 
signed to “nationalize industries, control 
the means of production and distribution 
and take over agriculture under state-run 
cooperatives”; emphatically “not German 
Social Democracy” and not quite a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat either, but almost. 
“We could not risk having parties around 
who want to bring colonialism back. There 
would have to be a reckoning with them.” 

Meanwhile, as the Provos keep saying, the 
12-year-old war must go on. By late 1978, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Londonderry ob- 
served: “The Catholic community, like the 
whole community in the North, is sick and 
tired of the Provisional I.R.A.” But it is 
doubtful whether the Provos take much 
notice. They do not really require to be 
loved. They never did need more than a few 
hundred professional guerrillas to hold down 
& British army 30 or 40 times their size. So 


long as they can count on the international 
terror network for hardware and sanctuary, 
their civil war can probably last in per- 
petuity. 


ITALY 


In May 1975, Carlo Fioroni, a 31-year-old 
Italian high-school teacher, was arrested in 
Switzerland while attempting to change 
$100,000 of Italian ransom money into Swiss 
francs. Back in Italy, Fioroni was convicted 
and imprisoned for his role in the terrorist 
kidnapping and murder of his closest friend. 
Four years later, from his prison cell, he pro- 
vided the public with its first authentic 
look inside the Italian terrorist movement. 

During that same year, 1979, a judge in 
Padua offered his prognosis of the nation’s 
political health: “It seemed to me that... 
a tragic moment was approaching for the 
community—insurrection and civil war.” 
There was a terrorist attack somewhere in 
the country once every three hours. 

Fioroni described a complex political- 
paramilitary structure that was Europe's 
most sophisticated model of modern revolu- 
tionary warfare. His revelations sent shock 
waves through the nation. 

Throughout the decade, Italians had been 
sure that their terrorist affliction was a na- 
tive cancer, free of foreign influence. To be 
sure, Italy lacked the religious confrontation 
that had ignited Ireland or the ethnic hatred 
that had fired Basque terrorism. But, as ex- 
pert analysts pointed out, it did offer causes 
enough for the outbreak: The nation had 
been relentlessly misgoverned for 30 years. 
Social and economic deformities abounded. 
Moreover, Italy's Communist Party, the larg- 
est in the West, had been moving toward 
partnership with the political establishment, 
leaving a huge revolutionary vacuum on the 
left. 
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Thus, left-wing intellectuals of the left 
refused to perceive the terrorists as anything 
but misguided revolutionaries and resolutely 
closed their eyes to possible foreign links. 
Italy's allies shared this view. As late as 1978, 
the C.I.A. refused an Italian Government re- 
quest for help in finding the kidnapped for- 
mer Premier, Aldo Moro, on the ground that 
there was no evidence that the Italian Red 
Brigades had any international connections. 

In fact, the Italian terrorists were inti- 
mately connected with the global terrorist 
network. Their apparatus had two tiers. One 
was an open and legal political arm, the 
Autonomous Area, operating seminars, in- 
ternational conferences, counterculture 
bookshops and a chain of private broadcast- 
ing stations. Its leaders were the intellectual 
gurus of Italy’s left. The other tier was a 
secret, terrorist branch. It included dozens 
of different units—the Red Brigades, with 
500 armed members, and smaller bands, such 
as Front Line, with 200 to 300 more. The 
two tiers were mutually supporting, with a 
so-called Second Society of hundreds of 
thousands of law-abiding citizens offering 
the terrorists acceptance and protection. 
And whole apparatus was closely linked to 
the Soviet Union and its terrorist surro- 
gates, seeking to destabilize a major West- 
ern democracy. 

Fioroni was the first important member 
of the underground to talk publicly about 
its connections with the I.R.A. and the 
German and Basque terrorists. Not until 1980 
was the Soviet link first established: Half 
the founding leaders of the Red Brigades and 
several top leaders of the Autonomous Area 
had been trained by the K.G.B. in special 
camps in Czechoslovakia before 1968. 
Patrizio Peci, a former member of the Red 
Brigades’ High Strategic Command, then 
confirmed that this training of cadres had 
continued througout the 1970's. 

Peci added: “All the arms reaching the 
Italians, of whatever make or provenance 
save those taken from policemen and 
Carabinieri, were coming from a single dis- 
tribution center stocked by Palestinian 
formations.” Consignments picked up off the 
Lebanese coast and off-loaded in Venice, he 
said, had been divided among Italians, 
Germans, I.R.A. Provisionals and Spanish 
Basques. 

More than 1,000 accused terrorists were in 
prison by the end of 1980, and some 100 of 
them made detailed confessions. Police 
raids turned up scores of safe houses, tons 
of weapons and archives covering 10 years of 
terrorist growth. “Operationally speaking, 
the worst is over,” Gen. Umberto Capuzzo, 
the national commander of the Carabinieri, 
said a few weeks ago. Yet even as he spoke, 
there was evidence that his optimism 
might have been misplaced. New terrorist 
incidents have occurred. And the deadly 
curve seems to be rising again. 

The nations of Europe have made a start 
on a coordinated approach to combatting the 
international terrorist network—a kind of 
counterterror network. The interior minis- 
ters of all 10 Common Market nations, along 
with those of Spain, Austria and Switzer- 
land, have been meeting periodically on the 
matter for nearly three years. They have 
found ways: harmonizing their technical 
procedures, from car-plate identification to 
fingerprinting, and sharing their computer- 
ized information. 

West Germany's computers in Weisbaden, 
for instance, now give officials throughout 
Europe access to 10 million items of infor- 
mation on the life histories, travels, dental 
work, reading habits and musicai preferences 
of known terrorists all over the world. Other 
nations are creating similar data banks. 
There has also been an increased exchange 
of antiterrorist expertise as more nations set 
up their own special commando units mod- 
eled on West Germany’s Leatherheads (the 
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G.S.G. 9), Britain's celebrated S.A.S. and the 
French Gendarmerie’s Intervention Group 
(GI. GN.) 

But direct action against individual terror- 
ists cannot do the job alone. Leaders of the 
target nations are beginning to the 


need to deal with the larger groups of law 
abiding citizens who lend the terrorists sup- 
port—the accomplices among whom, as Mao 
put it, the terrorist can swim like fish in 
the sea. The technique of establishing such 
a two tier structure, as in Italy, has had a 
broad application among European terror- 
ists. 


The way was pointed more than a century 
ago, in Czarist Russia, by a Moscow revolu- 
tionary named Nicholas Ishutin. It was he 
who first suggested the combination: an un- 
derground terrorist force operating within 
the protective ring of an open political party 
of law-abiding citizens. The public arm 
preaches revolution, covers for the under- 
ground, shields it from the police. The terror- 
ists are presented as authentic—if sometimes 
“misguided”—revolutionaries. And they need 
not fear informers because of what the Mafia 
calls Omeria, the law of silence. 

The willingness of Secretary Haig and the 
President of Italy to go public with charges 
of Soviet involvement in the terrorist net- 
work may lend strength to a public-informa- 
tion attack on the two-tier technique. What 
is needed is extensive public debate—in the 
media, at the universities, among intellectu- 
als in general—cutting through old romantic 
concepts. Left-wing terrorism is not built 
upon authentic revolutionary goals of jus- 
tice and equity for the working class. It seeks 
everywhere to dismantle free societies. forc- 
ing constitutional governments to behave 
like police states. And civilians paired with 
the terrorists are peculiarly exposed to ma- 
nipulation by the network’s Soviet sponsor. 

For all the value of government crack- 
downs and educational programs, these ter- 
rorists have noticeably improved their self- 
protective apparatus and tactics. Smaller 
bands are emerging, less vulnerable to infil- 
tration, less susceptible to public pressure, 
and armed with the latest technological 
weapons of destruction. 

There remains the other option open to 
governments under siege, the option they 
have been so loath to take. They can directly 
confront the Soviet Union, Cuba and the 
Palestinians, using the weapons of diplomacy 
and trade to halt the transfer of terrorist 
goods and services. They could attempt to 
mobilize world opinion against the network, 
raising the issue in the United Nations and 
other international forums. They could 
bring economic pressures on Moscow and the 
network's other linchpins. 

In fact, given the dimensions of the prob- 
lem, and the danger it poses to free nations 
everywhere, it seems hardly credible that the 
Soviet Union and the West can settle any 
other issues between them so long as the 
issue of world terrorism goes unresoivea. 


SENATOR PAUL LAXALT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, be- 
cause my distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator PAUL LAXALT of Nevada, is a longtime 
personal friend of President Ronald Rea- 
gan. there has been much media com- 
ment about the Laxalt-Reagan relation- 
ship. 

A March 29, 1981, article by writer Phil 
Gailey in the Washington Star expresses 
much of my sentiment about the valuable 
role my Nevada colleague is playing in 
trying to turn around past unwise na- 
tional policies. 

As Americans, we can all give thanks 
for a dedicated patriot like Senator Lax- 
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ALT who has such a unique position and 
can directly advise the President in the 
effort to solve our problems and insure 
less Government intervention into the 
life of the average citizen. 

Mr. President, in order to share this 
excellent news story with my colleagues, I 
ask unanimous consent that this view- 
point be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Nice Guy PAUL LAXALT TRYING To Use CLOUT 
“SELECTIVELY” 


Paul Laxalt, the Senate's genial hotline to 
President Reagan, says he values his friends 
over power. Since landing in the center of 
power on Nov. 4, when his old friend Ronald 
Reagan won the White House, the Republican 
senator from Nevada has been gathering 
plenty of both. 

When Laxalt speaks, people listen. So he is 
being careful not to abuse his influence on 
either end of Pennsylvania Avenue—a task 
made easier by his style and nature. 

He has made a special effort not to under- 
mine Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker. 
He has refused to allow himself to be used by 
fellow conservatives to drag the president 
into some right-wing political thickets at a 
time when Reagan is trying to keep attention 
on his economic program. And he has de- 
clared a moratorium on speaking engage- 
ments in an effort to hold down his public 
profile and to stay out of the news as much 
as possible. 

Laxalt, the Senate’s all-around nice guy, 
can be counted on to help out his colleagues 
on personal matters. Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, a liberal Democrat, used Laxalt to ex- 
tend an invitation to Reagan to a memo- 
rial service being planned to honor Kennedy's 
late brother Robert. And Laxalt made sure 
the president understood the importance of 
attending a dinner honoring Sen. Strom 
Thurmond, the old conservative warhorse 
from South Carolina. 

“If there’s some matter a colleague might 
find it awkward to express to the president, 
I will insert myself on a selective basis,” said 
Laxalt, whose friendship with Reagan goes 
back to the ‘60s when both were governors 
of neighboring states. 

“On a typical day a senator will come to 
me and say he has been unable to get a re- 
sponse from the State Department, or some 
other office, and I try to help out if I can. 
And there always are invitations people want 
me to take to the president. I give him the 
ones I think are important.” 

As Reagan’s long-time friend and confi- 
dante, Laxalt has been walking the line be- 
tween old friendships and new power with 
hardly a wobble. 

“Paul does everything with grace,” said 
Sen. Orrin Hatch, R-Utah. “He knows almost 
instinctively what the president is thinking 
and feeling. With me he has got a lot of in- 
fluence, I'd do almost anything he asked me 

Laxalt said he is “very comfortable with 
the way I have been handling his unique 
status. “My relationship with the president 
is more personal than political, and I try to 
be careful not to abuse it,” said the senator, 
who managed Reagan's presidential cam- 
paign and belongs to Reagan’s “kitchen 
cabinet” of advisers. 

A Senate friend says: “Paul doesn’t have 
to tell the president what he thinks about 
something because they both think alike on 

t things anyway.” 
P Tame è silver-haired conservative who 
wears red turtle-hide boots that are as hard 
to find these days as a colleague who speaks 
ill of him, offers his advice to the president 
when asked, uses his influence to do small 
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favors for his colleagues on both side of the 
aisle and tries to serve as Reagan's eyes and 
ears in the Senate.” 

Some Senate watchers had predicted that 
Laxalt would play this latter role at the ex- 
pense of Baker, the new majority leader. But 
so far that hasn't happened. 

Far from challenging Baker’s leadership, 
Laxalt has strengthened it. It was Laxalt 
who nominated Baker for the post after 
some Republican ideologues, who have never 
forgiven the Tennessee senator for support- 
ing the Panama Canal treaties, tried to mount 
a movement to block Baker's ascension to the 
top Senate job. 

And when some Republican senators tried 
to use him early on to make an end run 
around Baker, Laxalt refused to play along. 
“The one thing I won't do (with his White 
House connection) is to invade the preroga- 
tives of Howard Baker,” he said. “I don't 
want anybody to think they can go around 
the leadership through me.” 

Laxalt's deference, no doubt, has made life 
easier for Baker. He views Laxalt’s special 
relationship with Reagan as a valuable as- 
set” to the Senate and adds, Paul has in- 
vented a role for himself that is unique and 
is playing it exquisitely.” 

Baker, who invited Laxalt to sit in on all 
Republican leadership meetings, said he re- 
lies on the Nevada senator “extensively” in 
formulating Senate strategy and for “con- 
veying the Senate view to the president and 
his inner circle.” 

Laxalt delivers both the bad and good news 
to his friend in the Oval Office. Last week, for 
example, Laxalt told Reagan that his credi- 
bility was on the line with some farm state 
senators on the issue of the grain embargo. 

Reagan opposed the embargo during the 
presidential campaign but has been reluc- 
tant to lift it since taking office despite re- 
minders of his campaign pledge to do just 
that. 

“I try to give the president readings on 
the pulse of the Senate and the grain em- 
bargo is one example,” he said. “I indicated 
to him the very intense feeling by some sen- 
ators who view it as a matter of his credi- 
bility.” 

Some Republican conservatives would have 
preferred Laxalt as their Senate leader. But 
that's not his style, Unlike many of his col- 
leagues, he has never sought power through 
the traditional route of committee chairman- 
ships or large staffs. 

“Paul is not interested in the mechanics 
and kind of responsibilities that go with 
leadership posts,” said one Republican sen- 
ator. “He prefers to exercise influence 
through personal relationships. In fact, some 
people think he is a little lazy. But he doesn’t 
care about titles and all that. He knows he 
has influence with the president and can use 
it when he wants to.” 


Michael K. Deaver, a top Reagan aide, calls 
Laxalt “the strongest outside influence” on 
the president. The senator says he tries to 
use that influence “selectively.” 


For example, he confided to some of his 
Republican colleagues in the Senate his un- 
happiness with some of Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig's choices for top State 
Department posts. But when asked why he 
didn’t go to Reagan with his objections, 
Laxalt said he wasn’t about to run to the 
president every time he disagreed with a per- 
sonnel decision.” 


“Paul knows that Reagan doesn't particu- 
larly care for some of the people his Cabinet 
officers selected for jobs, but they both un- 
derstand that who conducts the orchestra is 
more important than who is playing clarinet 
or flute,” said one Republican senator. 

But another Republican colleague grum- 
bled that Laxalt had refused to use his influ- 
ence with Reagan to get more “true con- 
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servatives” named to key administration 
posts. “It was a well-known fact that during 
the transition you needed to touch base with 
Paul on job appointments,” said this sena- 
tor. “Some good names were brought to his 
attention, but there were very few he would 
push for.” 

More recently, Laxalt has disappointed 
some right-wingers by going along with 
Baker's effort to keep such controversial is- 
sues as abortion and school prayer off the 
Senate agenda, a decision that has the White 
House's blessing. 

Still, in their hearts they know, as Sen. 
Jesse Helms put it, that Laxalt “reflects the 
president's thinking, he's a nice guy and his 
philosophy is right.” 

Paul Weyrich of the Committee for the 
Survival of a Free Congress believes con- 
servatives should be a little more under- 
standing of Laxalt's situation. 

“I have always found him willing to re- 
spond to any conservative effort,” said Wey- 
rich. The problem now is that he has in- 
credible pressure on his time. He's a con- 
duit to the president for everyone from me 
to Ted Kennedy.” 


RARE II REVIEW ACT OF 1981 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill S. 842, the RARE IT Review Act of 
1981, which I introduced on March 31, 
1981, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 842 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be referred to as the “RARE II 
Review Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Agriculture has 
completed the second roadless area review 
and evaluation (hereinafter referred to as 
“RARE II"); and 

(2) Congress has received the RARE II 
final environmental statement issued Janu- 
ary 4, 1979, and has received Executive Com- 
munication 1504 of April 16, 1979, recom- 
mending certain areas for inclusion in the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. 

Sec. 3. (a) No justice, judge, or court of 
the United States shall have jurisdiction to 
hear, determine, or review, or to issue any 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or comment 
with respect to the legal or factual suffi- 
ciency of the RARE II final environmental 
statement (dated January 1979). 

(b) The provisions of this section shall 
apply with respect to any order of a court, 
department, or agency of the United States 
or of any State whether issued before or 
after the enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That this section shall not be construed to 
limit judicial authority to determine the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct RARE II in areas subject to the 
provisions of the Eastern Wilderness Act of 
1975 (Public Law 93-622, 88 Stat. 2096). 

Sec. 4. (a) The Congress hereby determines 
and directs that with respect to national 
forest lands west of the one hundredth 
meridian: 

(1) the RARE II review and evaluation of 
national forest lands, except those lands re- 
maining in the further planning category 
upon enactment of this Act or those lands 
recommended for wilderness, shall be 
deemed, for the purposes of all land manage- 
ment plans required for such lands by the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974 as amended by the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act of 1976 (Pub- 
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lic Law 94-588), to be an adequate considera- 
tion of the suitability of such lands for in- 
clusion in the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System; 

(2) lands recommended for wilderness in 
the RARE II final environmental statement 
but not placed into the National Wilderness 
Preservation System by Act of Congress be- 
fore January 1, 1985, shall after that date 
no longer be considered as recommended for 
wilderness and shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of this section 
and section 7 of this Act; and 

(3) lands remaining in further planning 
upon enactment of this Act and (A) not 
recommended for wilderness by Septem- 
ber 30, 1985, or (B) recommended for wilder- 
ness by September 30, 1985, but not placed 
into the National Wilderness Preservation 
System by Act of Congress before January 1, 
1988, shall after those respective dates no 
longer be considered as remaining in further 
planning or recommended for wilderness and 
shall be treated as lands governed by the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this section, 
and section 7 of this Act. 

Sec. 4. (b) The Congress hereby determines 
and directs that with respect to national 
forest lands east of the one-hundredth 
meridian: 

(1) areas which were subject to the RARE 
II review and recommended for wilderness, 
shall become Wilderness Study Areas as de- 
fined in the Eastern Wilderness Act (88 Stat. 
2096, Public Law 93-622) upon enactment of 
this Act: Provided That such areas shall 
after January 1, 1983, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be managed for uses 
other than wilderness, unless Congress other- 
wise directs, and shall be deemed, for the 
purposes of all land management plans re- 
quired for such areas by the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resource Planning Act 
of 1974 as amended by the National Forest 
Management Act of 1976 (Public Law 94- 
588) to have been given adequate considera- 
tion of the suitability of such areas for 
inclusion in the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. 

(2) areas subject to the RARE II review 
and not recommended for wilderness shall 
be managed for uses other than wilderness, 
unless Congress shall otherwise direct, and 
shall be deemed, for the purposes of all land 
management plans required for such areas 
by the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act of 1974 as amended 
by the National Forest Management Act of 
1976 (Public Law 94-588) to have been given 
adequate consideration of the suitability of 
such areas for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

Sec. 5. Unless expressly authorized and 
directed by Congress, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall not conduct any further state- 
wide, regional, or national roadless area re- 
view and evaluation of National Forest Sys- 
tem lands for the purpose of determining 
their suitability for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 


Sec. 6. The designation of any wilderness 
area shall not lead to the creation of protec- 
tive perimeters or buffer zones around any 
such wilderness area. The fact that non- 
wilderness activities or uses can be seen or 
heard from areas within a wilderness shall 
not, of itself, preclude such activities or 
uses up to the boundary of the wilderness 
area. 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
not review any National Forest System lands 
for inclusion in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System unless expressly author- 
ized by joint resolution of Congress adopted 
after the effective date of this Act; and no 
such lands shall be managed for protecting 
their suitability for possible wilderness des- 
ignation unless authorized to be reviewed 
pursuant to this section. 
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DISASTER LOAN ASSISTANCE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I introduced S. 865, a bill to 
amend the Small Business Act to provide 
equity for disaster relief applicants. At 
that time, I inadvertently failed to re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
text of the legislation printed in the 
Record. I therefore request unanimous 
consent that the text of S. 865 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 865 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (c) of section 7 of the Small 
Business Act (15 U.S.C. 636(c)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) Notwithstanding section 5(b) (6) and 
any other provision of law, any application 
for assistance under paragraph (1), (2), or 
(4) of subsection (b) shall be acted upon 
by the Administration under the rules and 
regulations in effect on the date such ap- 
plication is received by the Administration. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
determination of the rules and regulations 
in effect on a certain date shall be made 
without regard to any rule or regulation 
prescribed after such date.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 2, 1981, the Secretary of 
the Senate on April 6, 1981, received a 
message from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations; 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received on April 6, 
1981, are printed at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
ee by Mr. Chirdon, one of his secre- 

ries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


(The nominations received today are 


printed at the end of the Sena - 
ceedings.) * 


REVISED BUDGET PROPOSALS FOR 


FISCAL YEAR  1982—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 42 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with accompanying documents; 
which, pursuant to the order of Feb- 
Tuary 19, 1981, was referred jointly to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry, the Committee on Armed Sery- 
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ices, the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, the Committee on the 
Budget, the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation, the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, the Committee on Finance, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources, 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
and the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On March 10, 1981, I forwarded to the 
Congress a fully revised 1982 Budget with 
specific proposals for fiscal year 1981 and 
1982 and clearly stated targets for 1983 
through 1986. I have already submitted 
to the Congress the supplemental budget 
requests, rescissions and deferrals for 
1981 and budget amendments for 1982 
necessary for the Congress to act upon 
my proposals. 

My Budget Reform plan, first pre- 
sented February 18th and submitted in 
detail on March 10th, was one of four 
parts of my comprehensive program for 
the Nation’s economic recovery. The 
Budget plan called for substantial budget 
savings and a redirection of Federal 
Government activities. It included more 
than 200 proposals for spending reduc- 
tions, user charges and off-budget sav- 
ings that are necessary to put the Fed- 
eral Government on a path toward fiscal 
responsibility. 

We have already provided extensive in- 
formation on the proposed budget sav- 
ings. However, I want to be sure that the 
Congress and the American people fully 
understand the reasons for the planned 
budget savings. Accordingly, I have di- 
rected the Office of Management and 
Budget to compile a document to make 
available additional details on the spe- 
cific savings proposals. 

I hope that this information will be 
useful to the various committees and 
subcommittees of the Congress as they 
consider my proposals. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, April 7, 1981. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:19 am., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that pursuant to section 451(a) 
of Public Law 96-374, the Speaker ap- 
points as members of the National Com- 
mission on Student Financial Assistance 
the following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Cray and Mr. BAILEY of 
Missouri; and the following from private 
life: Mr. John Brademas, of New York, 
and Mr. Kenneth Ryder, of Massachu- 
setts. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 618. An act to convey certain interests 
in public lands to the city of Angels, Calif; 
and 

H.R. 1528. An act to provide an exception 
to the requirements of the act of August 30, 
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1980 (26 Stat 391; 43 U.S.C. 945), with regard 
to certain lands in Riverside County, Calif. 


At 1:45 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Gregory, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that pursuant to Public Law 301 
of the 78th Congress, the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has appointed the following 
Members on the part of the House to 
serve as members of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy for the year 1981: Mr. Bracci, Mr. 
DONNELLY, Mr. McCLoskey, and Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, ex officio. 

The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 46, United 
States Code, section 1126c, the Speaker 
appoints as members of the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy the following Members on the 
part of the House: Ms. FERRARO and Mr. 
CARNEY. 

At 3:45 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Gregory, announced that the House has 
passed the following joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating April 9, 1981, as “African 
Refugee Relief Day.” 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 1543. An act to confirm a conveyance 
of certain real property by the Central Pa- 
cific Railway Co. and Southern Pacific Co. to 
A. C. Taber and his wife, Mary Taber. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
unanimous consent, and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 618. An act to convey certain inter- 
ests in public lands to the city of Angels, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H.R. 1528. An act to provide an exception 
to the requirements of the act of August 30, 
1980 (26 Stat. 391; 43 U.S.C. 945) with re- 
gard to certain lands in Riverside County, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H.R. 1543. An act to confirm a conveyance 
of certain real property by the Central Pa- 
cific Railway Co. and Southern Pacific Co., 
to A. C. Taber and his wife, Mary Taber; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-875. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the National 
School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-876. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual animal welfare enforce- 
ment report; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-877. A communication from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, reports on eight violations of the 
Anti-Deficiency Act occurring between 1969 
and 1980; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-878. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Weak Internal Controls Make Some Navy 
Activities Vulnerable to Fraud, Waste, and 
Abuse”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-879. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“DOD's Use of Remotely Piloted Vehicle 
Technology Offers Opportunities for Saving 
Lives and Dollars“; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-880. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-881. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on 4 cost-benefit anal- 
ysis of increased natural gas pipeline 
safety regulation; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-882. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Energy, transmitting notice of a re- 
view of a municipal waste comprehensive 
plan, pursuant to law; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-883. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fifth annual 
report on the child support enforcement pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-884. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States International 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on trade between the 
United States and the nonmarket economy 
countries; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-885. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of international agreements other 
than treaties, entered into by the United 
States within the past 60 days; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-886. A communication from the Acting 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, orders suspending deportation of cer- 
tain allens under section 244 (a) () of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-887. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Council on Educational 
Research, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice that tne annual report of the Council 
is incomplete and will be delayed by 2 
months; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Joseph Robert Wright, Jr., of New York, 
to be Deputy Secretary of Commerce. 

Raymond A. Peck. Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Administrator of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion. 


(The above nominations reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation with the rec- 
ommendation that they be confirmed 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
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before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 
NOMINATION OF RAYMOND A. PECK 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
rise today to support the nomination of 
Raymond A. Peck, Jr., to be Adminis- 
trator of the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration (NHTSA). 

Mr. Peck has been asked to fill a job 
which is important to the health and 
safety of the American public and to 
our national economy. Deaths and in- 
juries on our public highways have 
reached staggering proportions. The Na- 
tional Safety Council reports that during 
1980 alone more than 53,000 men. 
women, and children were killed and 
over 2,000,000 people suffered disabling 
injuries in automobile accidents. The 
direct and indirect cast to society of these 
deaths and disabling injuries is astro- 
nomical. 

In 1979 motor vehicle accidents cost 
$35.8 billion in lost wages, medical ex- 
penses, insurance administration costs, 
and property damage. Additional indi- 
rect costs stem from society's assumption 
of financial support through social se- 
curity and other Government programs 
for crash victims and their dependents 
or survivors. 

In light of these figures, no one should 
underestimate the importance of pro- 
moting motor vehicle safety. Govern- 
ment has a legitimate and essential role 
to play in promulgating practical regu- 
lations designed to reduce the numbers of 
people killed and maimed on the Na- 
tion’s highways. Mr. Peck has assured 
the Senate that he recognizes NHTSA’s 
vital role and will strive to further it. 

Recent history notwithstanding, there 
is no reason why NHTSA should not be 
able to work harmoniously with the pri- 
vate sector, particularly the automobile 
industry. Safety can and should be de- 
manded of all manufacturers who wish 
to sell their products to American motor- 
ists. In view of the generally superior 
safety records of cars built in America, 
the domestic auto makers will be making 
a grave mistake if they fail to seize the 
opportunity to take the lead on auto 
safety. This is not a time for minimal 
compliance with, or elimination of, safe- 
ty regulations, but rather a time for af- 
firmative leadership in auto safety de- 
sign. If traffic deaths continue to in- 
crease as automobiles get smaller and 
more fuel efficient, it could well turn out 
that, in just a few years, the market may 
demand better auto safety as suddenly 
as it demanded better fuel economy. 
Foresight is the key. 

Regardless of who has the lead, basic 
auto safety cannot be treated as an 
option, like fancy hubcaps. Where the 
industry fails to provide basic needs, 
NHTSA should provide practical regula- 
tions. While it is, of course, legitimate 
for NHTSA to consider the present crisis 
in the domestic industry, the companies’ 
financial difficulty should not be used as 
an excuse for rolling back presently 
existing safety regulations. 

I am sure I speak for all of my col- 
leagues in wishing Mr. Peck well. His 
job will be difficult. He should realize, 
however, that if NHTSA fails to demand 
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basic auto safety, the Congress will be 
called upon to step in and mandate auto 
safety by law. 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Thomas J. Pauken, of Texas, to be Direc- 
tor of the ACTION Agency (together with 
majority and additional views) (Exec. Rept. 
97-6). 


(The above nomination reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee's commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

Lionel H. Olmer, of Maryland, to be Under 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Trade. 

William H. Morris, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Richard T. Pratt, of Utah, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1981. 

Richard T. Pratt, of Utah, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the term expiring June 30, 1985. 

John S. R. Shad, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1982. 

John S. R. Shad, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1986. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 878. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue code of 1954 to provide an investment 
tax credit for the installation of certain fire 
prevention equipment; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GORTON (for himself and Mr. 
JACKSON). 

S. 879. A bill to amend the Uniform Time 
Act of 1966 to provide that daylight saving 
time shall begin each year on the last Sun- 
day in March rather than the last Sunday 
in April; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 880. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that a taxpayer 
conscientiously opposed to participation in 
war may elect to have his income, estate, or 
gift tax payments spent for nonmilitary pur- 
poses; to create a trust fund (the World 
Peace Tax Fund) to receive these tax pay- 
ments; to establish a World Peace Tax Fund 
Board of Trustees; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. RUDMAN (for himself, Mr. 
WEICKER, Mr. HATCH, Mr. HuppLes- 
TON, Mr. Baucus, and Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA): 

S. 881. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Act to strengthen the role of the small, in- 
novative firms in federally funded research 
and development, and to utilize Federal 
research and development as a base for 
technological innovation to meet agency 
needs and to contribute to the growth and 
strength of the Nation’s economy; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER (for himself 
and Mr. JEPSEN) : 

S. 882. A bill to amend the Privacy Act of 


1974 to impose additional restrictions on 
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the maintenance and disclosure of mailing 
lists by Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and 


Mr. HAYAKAWA) : 

S 883. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to construct improvements on 
Redbank and Fancher Creeks, of California; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 884. A bill to revise and extend programs 
to provide price support and production in- 
centives for farmers to assure an abundance 
of food and fiber, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. HETNZ: 

S. 885. A bill to amend sections 593, 7701, 
and 856 of the Internal Revenue Code with 
respect to tax treatment of loans secured by 
stock in cooperative housing corporations; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDREWS (for himself and Mr. 
BURDICK) : 

S. 886. A bill to authorize the President of 
the United States to present on behalf of the 
Congress a specially struck gold medal to 
Louis L'Amour; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 887. A bill for the relief of Tore Johan- 
sen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER (for himself, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. HATFIELD, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. LEvIN, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, and Mr. TSONGAS) : 

S. 888. A bill to provide effective programs 
to assure equality of economic opportunities 
for women and men, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LONG (for himself, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. BENTSEN, and Mr. WALLor): 

S. 889. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to reduce the capital gains 
tax on the sale of certain interests in quall- 
fied small corporations; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SCHMITT (for himself, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. HATCH, Mr. SIMP- 
sON, Mr. East, Mr. DENTON, Mr. 
NUNN, Mr. ZORINSKY, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. Luan. Mr. Srevens, Mr. PRESS- 
LER, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
Harry F. Brno. JR., Mr. Garn, Mr. 
McCLURE, Mr. TOWER, Mr, GOLDWATER, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. 
SYymmMs, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. WARNER, Mr, JEPSEN, Mr. 
MATTINGLY, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. D'AMATO, 
and Mr. QUAYLE): 

S. 890. A bill to amend title 5, United States 
Code, to improve procedures for the issuance 
of agency rules; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROTH (by request) : 

S. 891. A bill to amend chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, to provide for annual 
cost-of-living adjustments to civil service 
annuities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself and Mr. 
CHILES) (by request): 

S. 892. A bill to amend the Federal Grant 
and Cooperative Agreement Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs, 

By Mr. ROTH (by request) : 

S. 893. A bill to amend and extend the au- 
thority of the President to reorganize the 
executive branch of the Government under 
chapter 9 of title 5, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. N 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself, Mr. 
Scumirr, Mr. LAXALT, and Mr. AN- 

S. 604. 4 in to 

. . exempt rur 
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Land Policy and Management Act of 1976; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. Cranston, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, and Mr. WEICKER): 

S. 895. A bill to amend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 to extend certain provisions for 
an additional 10 years, to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 years, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself and Mr. 
SASSER) : 

S. 896. A bill to desienate the control tower 
at Memphis International Airport the “Omlie 
Tower“; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 897. A bill to permit members and for- 
mer members of the uniformed services who 
are entitled to retired or retainer pay and 
who have not elected to participate in the 
survivor benefit plan under subchapter 11 
of chapter 73 of title 10, United States Code, 
for a limited period, to participate in such 
plan, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PACKWOOD (for himself, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. GOLDWATER, and Mr. 
SCHMITT) : 

S. 898. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for improved 
domestic telecommunications, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 899. A bill to provide a noncontributory 
educational program for veterans and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United States 
in order to recognize satisfactory and hon- 
orable service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 900. A bill to assure that job skills train- 
ing, and employment opportunities are fur- 
nished through Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Centers and other community based or- 
ganizations of demonstrated effectiveness in 
certain block grant programs involving the 
creation of urban jobs in enterprise zones, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 901. A bill to preserve and protect the 
Georgetown Waterfront for the recreational 
use of the public; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 902. A bill to assure consumers an ad:- 
quate supply of cotton, rice, and soybeans at 
reasonable prices, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 903. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide increased penalties 
for any person convicted of using a firearm 
to commit certain Federal crimes or carrying 
a firearm during the commission of such 
crimes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


S. 904. A bill to amend title 18 to provide 
penalties for the assault or murder of Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential staff members; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. $05. A bill to require the inspection of 
imported meat and meat food products, to 
require the grading of meat and meat food 
products, to require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish a labeling system for 
meat and meat food products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. Levin) (by request): 

S. 906. A bill to authorize certain trans- 

actions involving the acquisition and dis- 
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posal of strategic and critical materials for 
the national defense stockpile; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
By Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for herself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Ma- 
THIAS, Mr. Dopp, Mr. TsonGas, Mr. 
Exon, Mr. Percy, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. GLENN, and Mr. CRAN- 
STON): 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating April 9, 1981, as 
“African Refugee Rellef Day”; considered and 


passed. 
By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 

JEFSFN): 

S.J. Res. 62. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to designate 
the week of September 20 through 25, 1981 
as “National Cystic Fibrosis Week"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 878. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an in- 
vestment tax credit for the installation 
of certain fire prevention equipment; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

TAX CREDIT FOK INSTALLATION OF CERTAIN FIRE 
PREVENTION EQUIPMENT 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a major 
drain on our economy and the lives of 
our fellow citizens is the occurrence of 
fire. The number of fires in the United 
States, and the resulting death rates per 
capita, are among the highest in the 
industrialized world. 

In 1979 alone, there were 2.7 million 
fires reported and 90,000 reported in- 
juries. In addition to the human trag- 
edies that are untold in these prelimi- 
nary statistics of the U.S. Fire Adminis- 
tration, the economic implications from 
fires in that 1 year are also staggering: 
Over $5 billion in direct property losses 
and more than $15 billion in other costs 
such as insurance premiums and fire de- 
partment protection. 

These sad figures suggest a problem 
of national proportions, with huge so- 
cial and economic costs. On a number 
of occasions, the Congress has addressed 
this situation, including creating the 
U.S. Fire Administration (under the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy) to work towards reducing U.S. fire 
losses. In 1979, the Congress reauthor- 
ized programs under the Federal Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974 and 
directed the Fire Administration to con- 
duct a study of the effectiveness of 
smoxe detectors, heat detectors, and 
sprinkler suppression systems in saving 
lives, preventing injuries, and limiting 
property damage in fires. 

The report to Congress and the Pres- 
ident by the Fire Administration was re- 
leased last month and reveals wide- 
spread public acceptance of detectors, 
improving technologies in remote alarm 
systems, and technological break- 
throughs that will bring affordable 
sprinkler systems into residences. 

But, in the meantime, the death toll 
will continue until sprinkler systems are 
considered as essential to a building’s 
construction as a floor or ceiling. 

The purpose of the legislation that I 
am introducing today is to provide tax 
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incentives for the installation of fire pro- 
tection features in such buildings as 
profitmaking nursing homes and board- 
ing houses for the elderly and other 
health care facilities, hotels, high-rise 
buildings, restaurants, clubs, lounges, 
and other commercial facilities. 

Specifically, S. 878 would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
an investment tax credit to those busi- 
nesses for the installation of 14 cate- 
gories of fire prevention equipment in- 
cluding automatic sprinkler systems, fire 
detection systems (including smoke de- 
tectors), fire alarm systems (including 
remote alarm systems), fire separation 
walls, fire doors, fire pumps, equipment 
for the programing of elevators (with 
standby power to assure operation and 
access for firemen during a blaze), and 
any fire-ready rooms or closets contain- 
ing firefighting tools and supplies. 

These specific items would be eligible 
for investment tax credit (ITC) treat- 
ment. Businesses would be allowed a 
credit against their income tax liability 
for 10 or 20 percent of the cost of their 
qualifying investment in fire prevention 
equipment. Sprinkler systems—the most 
effective fire stopper—would qualify for 
a 20-percent credit. Among the remain- 
ing categories, any fire prevention prop- 
erty that does not currently qualify for 
the investment tax credit would qualify 
for a 10-percent credit. Any such prop- 
erty that does currently qualify for the 
ITC would be entitled to an additional 
10-percent credit, for a total of 20 per- 
cent. These latter provisions are pat- 
terned after the business energy invest- 
ment credits. 

In order to minimize the amount of 
lost Federal revenues, these incentives 
are designed to be limited, but effective. 
A further limitation on cost is a sunset 
provision which would end the credit in 
5 years, giving adequate time to retrofit 
or to install protective measures in exist- 
ing or planned structures. At the end of 
the 5-year period, the Congress would be 
free to assess the effectiveness of the in- 
centive and to decide if it should be 
continued. 

While smoke detectors are generally 
inexpensive and are now found in half 
the homes in America, and while tech- 
nological innovations are making resi- 
dential sprinkler systems affordable at 1 
to 2 percent of the cost of a new home, 
installations in the commercial struc- 
tures targeted by this legislation are far 
more expensive propositions. Given the 
current economic realities facing the 
United States, a limited tax incentive is 
warranted for businesses which must 
often provide for the safety of dozens, 
hundreds, or thousands of people at a 
time. 

It is my hope that the residential 
sprinkler technology will catch on since 
it has now been more affordable than 
ever before. 

I would now like to add a personal 
note as to my growing interest in fire 
protection. Besides the fact that the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
is under the legislative purview of the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, of which I am ranking 
minority member, I have shared the 
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anguish of my colleagues over the sense- 
less deaths and injuries of many elderly 
persons in nursing homes across this 
land. 


National estimates supplied for me by 
the Fire Administration reveal an 
astounding average of 4,872 nursing 
home fires and 89 deaths per year dur- 
ing the 1977-79 period. The effect of fire 
on the aged is even worse than these grim 
statistics reveal, however. These figures 
do not include fires and deaths in board- 
ing houses catering primarily to elderly 
clientele or halfway houses and facili- 
ties for the physically or mentally handi- 
capped with a large share of elderly per- 
sons. There are great numbers of elderly 
persons in these latter types of housing 
who are unprotected from the grim reap- 
er which comes as fire. 


In 1979 testimony before the House 
Select Committee on Aging, Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Long Term Care, 
former U.S. Fire Administrator, Gordon 
Vickery, explained that many care fa- 
cilities for the aged escape building and 
fire safety code requirements; namely 
those facilities which are unlicensed by 
the States. Vickery stated flatly: 

I am suggesting that the fire protection 
required for these occupancies is not suffi- 
cient to adequately protect persons who are 
physically or mentally limited .... [T]he 
levels of fire protection contained in the 
residential section of building and fire 
codes are not adequate to protect de-institu- 
tionalized occupants housed in boarding 
homes throughout this country. 


The absence of sprinklers in nursing 
homes was also cited as a major factor 
in deaths in nursing home fires studied 
in a 1978 report by the Urban Institute 
and the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. 

While the 20 nursing homes in Ne- 
vada have, thus far, been spared the 
grief that has befallen homes in other 
States, we have not been spared the 
tragedy and loss occasioned by hotel fires. 
My general concern over fires in elderly 
care facilities has now been riveted into 
a recognized need for legislation. Nearly 
100 people have lost their lives in Nevada 
hotels in the past 5 months. In the MGM 
Grand fire of November 21, 1980, 84 peo- 
ple perished and in the Las Vegas Hilton 
fire of February 10, 1981, another eight 
died. 

As part of an exemplary effort to see 
that these tragedies never repeat them- 
selves, a distinguished panel of Nevadans 
appointed by Gov. Robert List has com- 
piled a list of recommendations, includ- 
ing tax incentives to help with the finan- 
cial burden of retrofitting these hotels 
with fire protection equipment. In its re- 
port of March 11, 1981, the Governor’s 
Commission on Fire Safety Codes specif- 
ically stated: 


The Commission further recommends that 
the Congressional Delegation of the State of 
Nevada move toward the development of rea- 
sonable incentives for the private sector for 
retroactive application of new fire and life- 
safety features. This could translate into tax 
incentives such as investment credits, accel- 
erated depreciation schedules and tax credits. 
The Commission further urges the Congres- 
sional Delegation to consider calling na- 
tional committee hearings in this regard and 
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to submit appropriate bills in the United 
States Senate and the United States House 
of Representatives. 


State legislation responsive to these 
recommendations is being formulated 
and discussed in Nevada at this time. The 
step that I am taking today on the Fed- 
eral level will also be helpful to the cause 
of fire prevention. 

With 550 hotels and motels in Nevada, 
my State plays host to 22 million tourists 
from the other 49 States who visit those 
hotels and motels. The legislation being 
introduced in the form of S. 878 is im- 
portant to every other Senator who 
should never want to see in their own 
States the loss of life and property that 
has befallen Nevada recently. No State 
is immune from fire tragedy. Two weeks 
after the MGM Grand holocaust, 26 ho- 
tel guests in a Stouffer’s Inn in Harrison, 
N.Y., died. 

The time is tragically right for consid- 
eration and passage of this bill. It comes 
at a time when we read almost weekly of 
another nursing home fire, another res- 
taurant or club inferno, another hotel 
blaze. S. 878 is being introduced in the 
wake of the congressionally mandated 
report by the U.S. Fire Administration 
on fire protection systems and the recent 
report of the Nevada Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Fire Safety Codes. The limited 
and carefully circumscribed tax incen- 
tives provided by this legislation are 
vitally important to helping end the dev- 
astation wrought by fire in this Nation. 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 879. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 to provide that daylight 
saving time shall begin each year on the 
last Sunday in March rather than the 
last Sunday in April; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

LEGISLATION TO EXTEND DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the bill 
Iam introducing today would begin day- 
light saving time a month earlier every 
year. Now daylight saving time begins on 
the last Sunday in April. This bill would 
have it begin on the last Sunday in 
March. 

The history of uniform time zones in 
this country is long, complex, and fasci- 
nating. Established standards of time 
within the United States first came into 
use in 1883. United States and Canadian 
railroads that year adopted a four-zone 
system to govern their operations and 
reduce the confusion resulting from some 
100 conflicting local Sun times observed 
in terminals across the country. 

During World War I, agitation for 
“daylight saving” which had been suc- 
cessfully tried in Europe and which was 
advocated as a measure to conserve fuel 
and increase national efficiency, led Con- 
gress to make time standards a matter of 
Federal legislation. The resulting Stand- 
ard Time Act and the duties of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under it 
rested on the commerce clause and the 
weights and measures clause of the 
Constitution. 

The act approved on March 19, 1918, 
was entitled, “An act to save daylight and 
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to provide standard time for the United 
States.” It served a twofold purpose. It 
divided the territory of the continental 
United States into five zones—eastern, 
central, mountain, Pacific, and Alaska. 
It also provided that the standard time 
of each zone should be advanced 1 hour 
for 7 months of each year, beginning on 
the last Sunday in March and ending on 
the last Sunday in October, so that dur- 
ing that period the standard time in each 
zone should be 1 hour in advance of the 
mean astronomical time of the degree of 
longitude governing each zone, respec- 
tively. That is exactly what this bill 
proposes. 

Mr. President, there have been numer- 
ous changes in the daylight saving time 
system since the original 1918 legisla- 
tion. Except during wartime, daylight 
saving time was an option left to the 
various States. By the summer of 1961, 
daylight saving time had spread to areas 
with a total population of roughly 102 
million people (about 56 percent of the 
population) comprising all or parts of 
27 States and the District of Columbia. 

But the confusion attending the an- 
nual change from daylight saving time 
and back at some points or areas while 
others maintained standard time was 
aggravated by a number of factors, in- 
cluding the wide differences in length 
of the daylight saving periods observed 
in different places. 

The 89th Congress enacted the Uni- 
form Time Act of 1966 which amended 
and supplemented the 1918 act. One of 
the many features of this bill was the 
adoption of April to October daylight 
saving time. The principal reason for 
these dates was that those were the dates 
in use by 90 percent of the people then 
observing daylight saving time. 

In 1973, Congress enacted the Emer- 
gency Daylight Saving Time Energy 
Conservation Act of 1973 (Public Law 
93-182) — providing for year-round day- 
light saving time. The following year 
Congress provided for an 8 month day- 
light saving time period, from the last 
Sunday in February until the last Sun- 
day in October. The year after that the 
Nation returned to 6 months of daylight 
saving time. These time changes and 
their effects were studied and provide 
support for the bill I am introducing 
today. 

Mr. President, there are several rea- 
sons for enactment of this legislation. 
There are reasonable grounds to believe 
that advancing daylight saving time will 
produce modest gains in the areas of 
energy conservation and traffic safety. 
But the two principal reasons for mak- 
ing this change are: First, that it is a 
step toward combating this Nation’s rap- 
idly rising violent crime rates: and sec- 
ond, that it conforms the start of day- 
light saving time to the reality of most 
peoples’ lifestyles and preferences. 


As the March cover stories for both 
Time and Newsweek demonstrate, vio- 
lent crime is mounting. In February, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger warned 
about a reign of terror in American 
cities. It is a fundamental responsibility 
of both the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take actions within their 
proper spheres of authority which will 
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combat this violent crime epidemic. Ex- 
panding daylight saving time is one 
modest piece in the larger puzzle of ac- 
tions this Congress can take to fight 
violent crime. 

The administration’s final report on 
the operation and effects of daylight 
saving time (July 1975) showed that 
there was consistently less violent crime 
for DST periods when compared with 
similar periods of standard time. Fur- 
thermore, the data from Washington, 
D.C., during the periods studied showed 
decreases in violent crime of 10 to 13 
percent. The high correlation between 
hourly patterns of violent crime and day- 
light is strong support for increasing the 
duration of daylight saving time. 

An independent reason for an earlier 
start for daylight saving time, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that it is popular. It conforms to 
the desires of the majority of people in 
this Nation. The administration’s study 
of daylight saving time showed that of 
the people who had an opinion of 8 
months daylight saving time, as opposed 
to 6 months, almost twice as many pre- 
ferred the longer period. In April, the be- 
ginning of spring, a longer evening of 
daylight is far more valuable to the vast 
majority of our people than daylight 
between 5 and 6 in the morning. 

Mr. President, I am aware that there 
are some areas across the country that 
are content with the 6-month daylight 
saving time period. I have attempted to 
take a modest approach in this bill and 
seek an extension of only 1 month of 
daylight saving time rather than 2. A 2- 
month extension—that is, beginning 
daylight saving time on the last Sunday 
in February—would provide a symmet- 
rical daylight to darkness system. Thus, 
sunrise and sunset at the start of day- 
light saving time would be the same time 
as at the end of daylight saving time in 
October. Although I acknowledge the 
logic and increased benefits of an 8- 
month system, my bill only seeks a 7- 
month system. It returns us to the day- 
light saving time system originally estab- 
lished by the 1918 act. This should ad- 
equately address the concerns of those 
areas of the country that have reserva- 
tions over increased daylight saving time. 
It poses a minimal amount of dislocation, 
while presenting us with the potential for 
significantly reducing violent crime, and 
at the same time, more adequately corre- 
sponding to the living styles and prefer- 
ences of the majority of our Nation’s 
people. 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 880. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a 
taxpayer conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war may elect to have 
his income, estate, or gift tax payments 
spent for nonmilitary purposes: to cre- 
ate a trust fund (the world peace tax 
fund) to receive these tax payments: 
to establish a world peace tax fund 
board of trustees; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

WORLD PEACE TAX FUND ACT 
Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, today 
I am reintroducing the World Peace Tax 
Fund bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 in order to provide a 
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way for conscientious objectors to elect 
to have their tax payments spent for 
nonmilitary purposes. 

As each of us know, from the large 
volume of mail and personal visits from 
those conscientiously opposed to war, our 
present tax system is working a grievous 
injustice against people who, while not 
required to bear arms, must still pay for 
others to do so and for the continuing 
and widening arms race. Requiring taxes 
for current military outlay from people 
whose moral and spiritual background 
and framework forbid them participa- 
tion in violent means of conflict resolu- 
tion is a dark blot upon our national 
human rights policy. 

It is my strong conviction that we as 
a body should move to permit citizens 
opposed to war on moral and theological 
grounds, and who have entered respon- 
sibly into the rigors of demonstrating 
conclusively their conscientious status, 
the opportunity to have that portion of 
their income, estate, and gift taxes nor- 
mally spent by the military directed to 
peace-related activities instead. 

William Penn argued this very issue 
with the English monarch in 1711. Since 
the first Congress this matter has been 
upon the legislative agenda. But today, 
as the specter of nuclear conflagration 
widens, and we as a nation become more 
ensnared by the worldwide arms race, 
it is not only an issue of equity but of 
urgent moral policy. It is time to declare 
in an unequivocal fashion that we as a 
nation give support to peacemakers. It 
is time to extend the long honored prin- 
ciple of conscientious objection to pay- 
ment of taxes for the military. No 
citizen should be forced to violate com- 
pelling opposition to violence. And, yet, 
today citizens in each of our States are 
under threat of imprisonment if they 
persist in following the highest good that 
they know. Others of our constituents 
are choosing to earn less money than 
they could in order to maintain a non- 
taxable income level. 

The World Peace Tax Fund Act would 
not lower total tax payments or diminish 
tax obligations, as many current deduc- 
tions now do. Rather, it recognizes deep 
convictions and removes the awful di- 
lemma facing conscientious objectors to 
disregard their moral beliefs or disobey 
the laws of the land. Under this measure, 
conscientious objection would be deter- 
mined by the criteria established by the 
Selective Service Act. 

Those who qualify, then, may choose 
to have an appropriate percentage of 
their tax dollars transferred by the 
Treasury into a trust fund to be estab- 
lished by the bill. The percentage would 
be figured each year according to the 
amount of budgeted “current military 
outlay.” 

An estimated 0.5 to 9 percent of in- 
come taxpayers would use the World 
Peace Tax Fund checkoff if it became 
law. This is based on the membership of 
the Church of the Brethren, Mennonites 
and Quakers—Friends—who are the 
principal supporters of WPTF, and have 
a combined membership of 540,000. A 
survey taken at the time of the Calley 
sentence in 1971 by Harris indicated 9 
percent thought a soldier not justified 
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in shooting an enemy in war, and is the 
only indication known of a poll of the 
public at large on conscientious 
objection. 

The WPTF fund would be approxi- 
mately $180,058,000 if 0.4 percent of in- 
come taxpayers used the fund and $4,- 
501,450,000 if 10 percent used it. 

This fund, administered by a board of 
citizens appointed by the President and 
Congress, would disburse funds to pro- 
grams of a peace-related nature. 

The 1979 World Peace Tax Fund bill 
has been redrafted to include several new 
activities which would be eligible to re- 
ceive these transfer funds. The National 
Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolu- 
tion, which had a 2-year study commis- 
sion authorized in the Educational Serv- 
ices Act of the 95th Congress, would be 
a most fitting recipient. Another con- 
cordant option added to this version is a 
“retraining of workers displaced by con- 
version from military production.” These 
alternatives are bold symbols as well as 
practical ways to begin to redirect our 
energies as a nation committed to bring- 
ing a wider peace in our troubled world. 


The denominational church support 
for this bill is wide and growing: The 
U.S. Catholic Conference, an organiza- 
tion of Catholic bishops, declared in 
1973: 


We encourage legislative efforts which 
offer citizens, who object for reasons of 
conscience to paying taxes to support mili- 
tary programs, the option of allocating a 
portion of their tax payment to fund peace 
and development oriented programs. 


The 10-million-member Methodist de- 
nomination, while not a traditional 
“peace church,” such as the Quakers, 
Mennonites, or the Brethren, supports 
the world peace tax fund concept. Wil- 
liam Willoughby, of the Washington 
Star, reported from Portland, Oreg., on 
May 5, 1976: 

The General Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, the country’s second larg- 
est Protestant denomination gave its en- 
dorsement to individuals who, for reasons of 
conscience, withhold a portion of their tax 
dollars which would be used for war and pro- 
moting the arms race. 

The action, included in a comprehensive 
resolution on world peace and matters di- 
rectly related to it, is reflective of a growing 
feeling in many churches in the United 
States that they should not be forced into 
supporting programs with which they have 
strong moral and theological conflicts. 

It does hold as one of its official state- 
ments the assertion that “what the Christian 
citizens may or may not do is to obey persons 
rather than God, or overlook the degree of 
compromise in even our best acts, or gloss 
over the sinfulness of war.” 

The resolution said, “Christian teaching 
supports conscientious objection to all war as 
an ethically valid position.” It also asserts 
that ethical decisions on political matters 
must be made in the context of the compet- 
ing claims of Biblical revelation, church doc- 
trine, civil law, and one’s own understanding 
of what God calls him or her to do. 


Further, the resolution, approved by 
the General Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, states: 

We therefore, support all those who con- 
scientiously object; to preparation for or 
participation in any specific war on all wars; 
to cooperation with military conscription; 
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or to the payment of taxes for military pur- 
poses; and we ask that they be granted legal 
recognition. 


The United Church of Christ passed a 
supportive resolution during its 1977 gen- 
eral synod meeting: 

Whereas, we look for guidance from the 
life, teaching and suffering of Jesus; his pas- 
sion for human well-being; his solidarity 
with the vulnerable against the false order 
of the day; his embodiment of peacefulness 
and courage in his ministry; his readiness 
to stand against the imperialism of his day 
with the whole of his life, and 

Whereas, we must look for alternatives to 
war to settle international conflicts, and; 

Whereas, a bill to establish a World Peace 
Tax Fund, i.e., H.R, 4897 and S. 880, has been 
introduced in Congress which would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide that 
taxpayers conscientiously opposed to partici- 
pation in war may elect to have their in- 
come, estate, or gift tax payments spent for 
nonmilitary purposes, and; 

Whereas, we recognize the dilemma of con- 
scientious objectors who wish to pay their 
full share of taxes but cannot accede to thus 
participating In war which is against their 
beliefs, and; 

Whereas the Quaker, Brethren, Mennonite 
and United Methodist churches have already 
acted in this area; 

Therefore be it resolved that the llth 
General Synod of the United Church of 
Christ gives full support to the swift pas- 
sage of legislation establishing a World Peace 
Tax Fund and urges individual members of 
the UCC to write their appropriate legis- 
lators. 


Possibly the most compelling affirma- 
tive statement to date came from the 
October 7 and 8, 1978, New Call to Peace- 
making Conference in Green Lake, Wis.: 

This meeting, a cooperative effort of Breth- 
ren, Friends and Mennonites, was called to 
renew the Historic Peace Churches’ commit- 
ment and promotion of nonviolence as a 
way of life. This statement represents a 
distillation of the resolutions and recom- 
mendations developed by 27 small groups, 
each of which met four times during the 
course of the Conference. Prior to the Green 
Lake Conference there were some 26 regional 
conferences in 13 regions involving more 
than 1,600 people. 

CONFRONTING MILITARISM AND THE ARMS RACE 


Because our security is in Jesus Christ, 
we reject reliance on national security.” 
We reaffirm our membership in Christ's 
kingdom and in the global community by 
denouncing national and military idolatry. 
Because the earth is the Lord’s we declare 
that the resources presently wasted on na- 
tional military systems in all countries 
should be transferred to meet the genuine 
needs of the world's people. 

CONVERSION TO A PEACE ECONOMY 

With awareness of the destructive, waste- 
ful, and inflationary effects of military-re- 
lated expenditures, we support: 

1. Research and action toward economic 
conversion to non-military production, with 
assistance for those who are temporarily un- 
employed during the process. 

2. Transfer of tax monies from the military 
budget to programs meeting human needs. 
WAR TAX RESISTANCE 

1. We call upon members of the Historic 
Peace Churches to seriously consider refusal 
to pay the military portion of their federal 
taxes, as a response to Christ's call to radical 
discipleship. 

2. We challenge ourselves and also our 
congregations and meetings to uphold war 
tax resisters with spiritual, emotional, legal, 
and material support. 

3. We call on our church and conference 
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agencies to enter into dialogue with em- 
ployees who ask, for reascns of moral con- 
viction, that their taxes not be withheld. 

4. We suggest that alternative “tax” pay- 
ments be channeled into a peace fund ini- 
tiated by the New Call to Peacemaking or 
into existing peace funds of constituent 
groups. 

5. We call on our denominations, con- 
gregations and meetings to give high priority 
to the study of war tax resistance in our 
own circles and beyond. 

WORLD PEACE TAX FUND 

In keeping with our past support of alter- 
native service provisions for conscientious 
objectors to the draft, we urge support for 
congressional enactment of a World Peace 
Tax Fund as an alternative to compulsory 
financial support of war and preparation 
for war. 


Thomas Jefferson said, in the Vir- 
ginia Statutes of Religious Freedom in 
1799, that— 

To compel a man to furnish contributions 
of money for propagation of opinions which 
he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical. 


I am strongly persuaded that this bill 
is sound in its approach to the reduction 
of tyranny against a certain portion of 
our population. 

Legally, it has precedent in the selec- 
tive service statutes which have recog- 
nized an individual's right to alternative 
civilian service. Federal courts have 
also exempted individuals, for religious 
reasons, from social security taxes. 
PRECEDENTS FOR TAX EXCEPTIONS FOR CONSCIEN- 

TIOUS OBJECTORS 

First. Section 1402(e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides an exemption 
from payment of self-employment taxes 
for duly ordained, licensed or commis- 
sioned ministers and members of reli- 
gious orders, or for Christian Science 
practitioners upon their filing an appli- 
catio for exemption together with a 
statement that they are conscientiously 
opposed to, or because of religious prin- 
ciples, they are opposed to participation 
in an insurance plan like that provided 
by the Social Security Act. 

Second. Section 1402(h) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code similarly relieves 
members of qualified religious faiths, 
primarily the Amish, of the duty to pay 
the social securitv tax. By this code pro- 
vision, enacted in 1965, Congress ac- 
knowledged and accommodated the con- 
scientious objection of the Amish, to par- 
ticipation in insurance plans. The tax 
exemptions provided by section 1402(e) 
and 1402 ch) of the Internal Revenue 
Code were modeled after the exemption 
of conscientious objectors from the draft. 

Third. The revised conscription bill of 
February 24, 1864, contained rrovision 
for conscientious objectors which allowed 
them to be considered noncombatants 
“or shall pay the sum of three hundred 
dollars to such person as the Secretary of 
War shall designate to receive it, to be 
applied to the benefit of the sick and 
wounded soldiers,” U.S. Statutes at 
Large, 38th Congress, Ist session, XIII, 
page 9. 

Fourth. In 1863 Secretary of War 
Stanton made the following proposition 
to the Society of Friends, Baltimore. He 
proposed to create a special fund for the 
benefit of the Freedman and to exempt 
Friends from military service upon the 
payment of $300 into this fund. Such 
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payment may not be as in other cases to 
the district provost marshal, but to his 
fiscal agent at Washington to be credited 
on his books to the Freedman, and that 
Friends can have the disbursement of it 
through their own agents, and laborers. 

Fifth. A memorial of the Society of 
People, commonly called Shakers, con- 
tained a brief statement of the principles 
and reasons on which their objections 
and conscientious aversion to bearing 
arms, hiring substitutes, or paying an 
equivalent in lieu thereof, are founded, 
in 1818, addressed to the Legislature of 
New Hampshire. 

We are not ungrateful to God for the priv- 
ileges and freedom we enjoy, nor do we for- 
get the patriotic Legislature of 1808, who 
considered our conscientious scruples, and 
sacred rights in the fifth section of the mi- 
litia bill; and concurred with the constitu- 
tion and rights of man, that we should, and 
of right ought to be exempt from military 
duty, and from all equivalents on that 
account. 


Morally, the fund not only nurtures 
the individual conscience opposed to war, 
but it acknowledges the deeper held and 
recently elucidated American social com- 
mitment to peace. 

Tangibly, the peace fund is a way this 
Nation, following the lead of President 
Carter, can speak out for human rights 
and the sanctity of life, and call into 
question our high expenditures to arm 
ourselves and the world. It is a way that 
we can show our commitment to a SALT 
III reduction in nuclear arms levels and 
greater security for our country and the 
world. 

And finally, the world peace tax fund 
allows those who are personally com- 
mitted to nonviolence to practice it le- 
gally in the support of the kind of com- 
passionate human service which has 
always been our best defense. 

This bill is similar to House bill H.R. 
4897, introduced in the 1st session of the 
95th Congress by Representative RONALD 
V. Dettums of California with 28 co- 
sponsors. It is my understanding that the 
bill will be reintroduced shortly in the 
House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 880 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “World Peace Tax 
Fund Act.” 

Sec. 2. WORLD PEACE Tax FUND. 

(a) CREATION oF Trust Funp.—There is 
hereby established within the Treasury of 
the United States a special trust fund to be 
known as the “World Peace Tax Fund” 
(hereinafter referred to as the Fund“). The 
Fund shall consist of such amounts as may 
be transferred to the Fund as provided in 
this section. 

(b) TRANSFER TO FUND OF AMOUNTS EQUIV- 
ALENT TO CERTAIN TAXES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Fund amounts equivalent to 
the sum of the amounts designated during 
the fiscal year by individuals under sections 
2210, 2506, and 6099 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 for payment into the Fund. 
Such amounts shall be deposited into the 
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Fund, and shall be available only for the 
purposes provided in section 8 of this Act. 
(2) METHOD OF TRANSFER—The amounts 
transferred by paragraph (1) shall be trans- 
ferred at least monthly from the general 
fund of the Treasury to the Fund on the 
basis of estimates by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the amounts, referred to in para- 
graph (1), received in the Treasury. Proper 
adjustments shall be made in the amounts 
subsequently transferred to the extent that 
prior estimates were in excess of or less than 
the amounts required to be transferred. 


Sec.3. Income Tax PAYMENTS TO WORLD 
Peace Tax PUND. 


(a) In GeNERAL.—Subchapter A of chap- 
ter 61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to returns and records) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new part: 

“Part [X—DESIGNATION OF INCOME Tax PAY- 

MENTS FOR TRANSFER TO WORLD PEACE TAX 

FUND 


“SEC. 6099. DESIGNATION BY INDIVIDUALS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Every eligible indi- 
vidual (other than a nonresident alien) 
whose income tax liability for any taxable 
year is $1 or more may designate that his 
income tax payment for that year shall be 
paid into the World Peace Tax Fund estab- 
lished by section 2 of the World Peace Tax 
Fund Act. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUAL.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—The term ‘eligible in- 
dividual’ means an individual who certifies 
on his return of tax that he is conscien- 
tiously opposed to war in any form, and 
who— 

“(i) has been exempted from combatant 
service and training in the Armed Forces of 
the United States as a conscientious objec- 
tor under section 6(j) of the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 456(j)), or 
prior corresponding law, or 

“(ii) demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that he is conscientiously op- 
posed to participation in war in any form 
within the meaning of such section. 

B) VeErirication.—The Secretary may 
require any taxpayer who makes a designa- 
tion under subsection (a) to provide such 
additional information as may be necessary 
to verify his status as a person conscien- 
tiously opposed to participation in war in 
any form. 

“(C) CHALLENGE OF sTATUS.—If the Sec- 
retary determines that a taxpayer who 
makes the designation provided for by sub- 
section (a) is not entitled to make that 
designation, then the Secretary may bring 
an action, in the United States district court 
for the district in which that taxpayer has 
his residence, for a declaratory judgment as 
to whether the taxpayer is entitled to make 
that designation as a person conscientiously 
opposed to participation in war in any form. 

“(2) INCOME TAX LiaBILITY.—The term in- 
come tax liability’ means the amount of the 
tax imposed by chapter 1 on an individual 
for any taxable year (as shown on his re- 
turn) reduced by the sum of the credits (as 
shown on his return) allowable under sub- 
part A of part IV of subchapter A of chapter 
1, other than the credit allowed by section 
31. 

“(3) INCOME TAX PAYMENT.—The term ‘in- 
come tax payment’ means the amount of 
taxes imposed by chapter 1 and paid by or 
withheld from an individual for any taxable 
year not in excess of his income tax liability. 

“(c) MANNER AND TIME OF DESIGNATION.— 
A designation under subsection (a) may be 
made with respect to any taxable year, 

(I) at the time of filing the return of the 
tax imposed by chapter 1 of such taxable 
year, and 

“(2) at any other time (after the time of 
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filing the return of the tax imposed by chap- 

ter 1 for such taxable year) specified in 

regulations prescribed by the Secretary.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—The table of 
parts of subchapter A of chapter 61 of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“Part [X.—DESIGNATION OF INCOME Tax PAY- 
MENTS FOR TRANSFER TO WORLD Peace Tax 
(c) QUESTION PLACED ON RETURN; INSTRUC- 

TIONS.— 

(1) Subpart B of part II of subchapter A 
of chapter 61 of such Code (relating to in- 
come tax returns) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 6017B. Wortp Peace Tax FuND DESIG- 

NATION INFORMATION. 

“Each return with respect to the tax im- 
posed by chapter 1 shall include the question 
‘Are you conscientiously opposed to partic- 
ipation in war in any form?’, together with 
an opportunity to respond affirmatively or 
negatively to the question. Each publication 
of instructions with respect to such return 
shall include an explanation of the purpose 
of the World Peace Tax Fund and the criteria 
for determining whether one meets the re- 
quirements of section 6(j) of the Military 
Selective Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 456 ()) 
and shall state that only a person who meets 
those criteria may indicate an affirmative re- 
sponse to that question on the return and 
may make the designation provided by sec- 
tion 6099.”. 

(2) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 6017B. World Peace Tax Fund designa- 

tion information.”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to— 

(1) taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1978, and 

(2) any taxable year ending before Janu- 
ary 1, 1979, for which the time for filing a 
claim for refund or credit of an overpayment 
of tax has not expired on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(e) RULES APPLICABLE TO RETURNS or Tax 
FoR TAXABLE YEARS ENDING BEFORE JANUARY 1, 
1979.— 

(1) PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO PAY TAX.— 
Any civil or criminal penalty imposed on an 
individual for failing or refusing to pay all 
or a part of the tax imposed by chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall be 
vacated and set aside if the person upon 
whom the penalty was imposed— 

(A) pays the tax due (with interest), and 

(B) establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that his failure or 
refusal to pay was based upon his conscien- 
tious objection to participation in war in 
any form within the meaning of section 6(j) 
of the Military Selective Service Act (50 
U.S.C. App. 456(j)) or prior corresponding 
law. 

(2) DISPOSITION OF AMOUNTS COLLECTED.— 
There are hereby transferred to the Fund 
amounts equal to the sum of the amounts 
paid into the Treasury by persons under the 
provisions of paragraph (1). 

Sec. 4. ESTATE Tax PAYMENTS TO WORLD 

Peace Tax FUND. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Subchapter C of chap- 
ter 11 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 2210. DESIGNATION OF ESTATE Tax Par- 

MENTS FOR TRANSFER TO WORLD 
Peace Tax FUND. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—An eligible individual 
(within the meaning of section 6099 (b) (1)) 
may elect that the tax imposed by section 
2001 on his taxable estate shall be trans- 
ferred when paid to the World Peace Tax 
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Fund established under section 2 of the 
World Peace Tax Fund Act. The election may 
be made by the executor or administrator of 
the estate under written authority of the 
decedent.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents for subchapter C of chapter 11 of 
such Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2210. Designation of estate tax pay- 
ments for transfer to World 
Peace Tax Fund.“. 


(e) EFFECTIVE Datre.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to the estates of decedents dying after 
December 31, 1978. 


Sec. 5. Grrr Tax PAYMENTS TO WORLD PEACE 
Tax FUND. 


(a) In GeneraL.—Subchapter B of chap- 
ter 12 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


"Sec. 2506. DESIGNATION OF GIFT Tax Par- 
MENTS FOR TRANSFER TO WORLD 
Peace Tax FUND 


„(a) In GENERAL.—An eligible individual 
(within the meaning of section 6099(b) (1) ) 
may elect that tax imposed by section 2501 
shall be transferred when paid to the World 
Peace Tax Fund established under section 2 
of the World Peace Tax Fund Act.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents for subchapter B of chapter 12 of 
such Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the folowing: 


“Sec. 2506. Designation of gift tax payments 
for transfer to World Peace Tax 
Fund.“. 


(c) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to gifts made after December 31, 1978. 


Sec. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


(a) CERTIFICATION BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—As soon after the close of each fiscal 
year as may be practicable, the Comptroller 
General shall determine and certify to the 
Congress and to the President the percentage 
of actual appropriations made by the United 
States from the Federal Funds Budget during 
the preceding fiscal year which were made for 
a military purpose. The certification shall be 
published in the Congressional Record upon 
receipt by the Congress, 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
each year a certain portion of the Fund to 
the World Peace Tax Fund Board of Trustees 
for obligation and expenditure in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. This portion 
is determined by applying the percentage fig- 
ure derived in subsection (a) above to the 
money transferred to the Fund in each fiscal 
year, and adding to that sum all moneys in 
the Fund previously authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Board of Trustees but not yet 
appropriated. Moneys remaining in the Fund 
shall accrue interest according to the prevail- 
ing rate in long-term Government bonds. 

(e) SURPLUS Coveren INTO GENERAL FUND. — 
The remaining portion of the Fund is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United States. 
No part of the money transfered to the ren- 
eral fund under this subsection shall be ap- 
propriated or any expenditures. or otherwise 
obligated, for military purposes. 


SEC. 7. BOARD oF TRUSTEES, 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT oF BoarD.—There is es- 
tablished a World Peace Tax Fund Board of 
Trustees (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board“) which shall be composed of 11 
members appointed as follows: 

(1) nine members, not more than five from 
the same political party, appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from among indiyiduals 
who have demonstrated a consistent commit- 
ment to world peace and international 
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friendship and who have had experience with 
the peaceful resolution of international con- 
flict; and 

(2) two members, who shali also meet the 
above criteria, one of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate from among the Members of the 
Senate, and one of whom shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the Members of the House, 
and both of whom shall serve ex officio. 

(b) Terms or Orrice.—The term of office 
of each member of the Board shall be six 
years, except that the term of office for four 
members initially appointed under subsec- 
tion (a) (1) shall be three years. Members 
may serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed, except that if any member appoint- 
ed under subsection (a)(2) ceases to serve 
as a Member of Congress, his term of office 
on the Board shall terminate at the time he 
ceases to serve as a Member of Congress. 
Each member shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment for one additional term, but no 
person shall serve for more than twelve years 
as a member of the Board. Six Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(c) FILLING or VacaNcies.—Any vacancy in 
the membership of the Board shall not affect 
its powers and shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. The term of office of any person 
appointed to fulfill the unexpired term of a 
member shall consist of the unexpired por- 
tion of such member's term. 

(d) CHAIRMAN.—The Board shall elect a 
Chairman from among its members. 


Sec. 8. DUTIES oF THE BOARD. 


(a) PaymMENTsS.—The Board may make pay- 
ments as authorized by appropriation Acts, 
by way of grant, loan, or other arrangement, 
under such conditions and upon such terms 
as it considers necessary. 

(b) RESEARCH FUNDS; NoNDOMESTIC PRO- 
GRAMS,—Funds designated for the purpose 
of research may be directed to governmental 
or nongovernmental, national, or interna- 
tional organizations. Funds for nondomestic 
programs involving the providing of goods 
and services shall be restricted in distribu- 
tion to the United Nations and associated 
agencies. 

(cC) ELIGIBLE Acrivittes.—Activities eligible 
to receive money from the Board shall in- 
clude but not be limited to: 

(1) the National Academy of Peace and 
Conflict Resolution; 

(2) research directed toward developing 
and evaluating nonmilitary and nonviolent 
solutions to international conflict; 

(3) disarmament efforts; 

(4) retraining workers displaced by con- 
version from military construction; 

(5) international exchanges for peaceful 
purposes; 

(6) improvement of international health, 
education, and welfare; and 

(7) programs for providing information to 
and education of the public about the above 
activities. 

(d) APpLications.—The Board shall pub- 
lish regulations for the submission of appli- 
cations for funds by perscns and agencies, 
and shall determine the eligibility of such 
persons and agencies to receive pavments or 
loans, Before approving the application of 
any such person or agency the Board shall 
determine, after a comprehensive review of 
all the functions and activities of the per- 
son or agency requesting approval, that such 
functions and activities have a nonmilitary 
purpose. 

(e) SUBMISSION or Bupcer.—The Board 
shall submit its budget to the Congress, 
shall report to the President and to the Con- 
gress annually on its activities. and shall pro- 
vide a complete accounting of all funds re- 
ceived and disbursed pursuant to this Act. 

(f) DISPLACEMENT oF OTHER Funps.—It is 
the intent of this Act that the Fund shall 
not operate to release money for military 
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expenditures which, were it not for the ex- 
istence of the Fund, would otherwise have 
been appropriated for nonmilitary expendi- 
tures. 

Src. 9. SUBMISSION OF BUDGET. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Comptroller General shall carry out 
the activities and review of the Board which 
would be carried out by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget if the Board were an 
agency within the executive branch of the 
Government; and may establish such re- 
quirements as he deems necessary to carry 
out his authority under this section. The 
Office of Management and Budget shall not 
have jurisdiction over the Board. The Board 
shall submit its budget, requests for appro- 
priations, and related reports to the Con- 
gress in accordance with such requirements 
and procedures as the Comptroller General 
may establish. 


Sec. 10. POWERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
VISIONS, 


(a) COOPERATION OF OTHER AGENCIES,— 
Each department, agency, and instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government, including 
independent agencies, is authorized and di- 
rected to cooperate with and furnish to the 
Board, to the extent permitted by law, upon 
request made by the Chairman, such infor- 
mation as the Board may require to fulfill 
its duties under this Act. 

(b) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; EXPERTS AND CON- 
SULTANTS.—Subject to such regulations as 
the Board may adopt, the Chairman may— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
an Executive Director and such additional 
staff personnel as he deems necessary; and 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

(c) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Board 
shall be compensated at the maximum rate 
permitted by law under the General Sched- 
ule for Government employees or consult- 
ants, on a per diem basis, and shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties as members of the Board. 


Sec. 11, DEFINITIONS, 


For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “military purpose” means any activ- 
ity or program conducted, administered, or 
sponsored by an agency of the Government 
which effects an augmentation of military 
forces, defensive and offensive intelligence 
activities, or enhances the capability of any 
person or nation to wage war, 

(2) “actual appropriations for military 
purpose” includes but is not limited to 
amounts appropriated by the United States 
in connection with— 

(A) the Department of Defense; 

(B) the Central Intelligence Agency; 

(C) the National Security Council; 

(D) the Selective Service System; 

(E) activities of the Department of Energy 
that have a military purpose; 

(F) activities of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration that have a mili- 
tary purpose; 

(G) foreign military aid, and foreign eco- 
nomic aid made available to any country for 
the purpose of releasing local funds for mili- 
tary activities; and 

(H) the training, supplying, or maintain- 
ing of military personnel, or the manufac- 
ture, construction, maintenance, or devel- 
opment of military weapons, installations, or 
strategies; 

(3) “agency” means each authority of the 
Government of the United States, whether 
or not it is within or sub‘ect to review by 
another agency, but does not include— 

(A) the Congress; or 

(B) the courts of the United States; and 

(4) “person” includes an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or public 
or private organization other than an agency. 
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Sec. 12. SEPARABILITY. 

If any section, subsection, or other provi- 
sion of this Act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this Act and the 
application of such section, subsection, or 
other provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby.@ 


By Mr. RUDMAN (for himself, 
Mr. WEICKER, Mr. Harck, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. Baucus, and 
Mr. HAYAKAWA) : 

S. 881. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to strengthen the role of the 
small, innovative firms in federally 
funded research and development, and 
to utilize Federal research and develop- 
ment as a base for technological inno- 
vation to meet agency needs and to con- 
tribute to the growth and strength of 
the Nation’s economy; to the Committee 
on Small Business. 

SMALL BUSINESS INNOVATION RESEARCH ACT OF 
1981 


Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill with Senators 
WEICKER, HATCH, HUDDLESTON, Baucus, 
and HAYAKAWA, to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act so as to significantly strengthen 
the role of this Nation’s smaller, tech- 
nology based firms in federally funded 
research and development projects. The 
issue addressed in this legislation is one 
which plays an underlying role in the 
ability of this Nation to maintain its na- 
tional security, to achieve energy inde- 
pendence, increase productivity, and pre- 
serve the quality of life we all enjoy. Our 
national strength and confidence in these 
areas depends upon maintaining a lead- 
ing role in technological superiority. In a 
time characterized by our declining pro- 
ductivity and an increasing inability of 
our Nation to compete in the world econ- 
omy, it is our feeling that technological 
development holds the best hope for 
putting this Nation back on its feet and 
in a position of preeminence in the 
world market once again. 

The President has made it clear that 
the initial thrust of this administration 
will be to focus on the various methods 
of stimulating the economy and enhanc- 
ing our national productivity. Histori- 
cally, individuals, and small businesses 
have been responsible for a major por- 
tion of the significant innovations in 
this country. The importance of small 
business and the role it must play 
in this effort is clear. Numerically, 
97 percent of all U.S. business is con- 
sidered small business. Small business 
accounts for approximately one-half of 
private employment in this country and 
43 percent of the gross national product. 
In my home State of New Hampshire, 
for example, smaller businesses employ 
nearly 87 percent of the work force. But 
perhaps even more importantly, small 
business has traditionally been a leader 
in the field of innovation and technol- 
ogy. A recent study by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget found that from 
1953 to 1973 almost half of all major 
U.S, innovations came from firms with 
less than 1,000 employees. This fact 
takes on a larger meaning when one 
considers that the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee has found that almost 
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50 percent of American economic growth 
stems from technological innovation and 
that traditionally, small firms have pro- 
duced innovations and technical break- 
throughs more efficiently than some of 
the larger businesses. In addition, small, 
high-tech firms have been shown by the 
National Science Foundation to be far 
more cost effective than larger compa- 
nies when engaging in research, produc- 
ing up to 24 times more innovations per 
research and development dollar. 

The 1977 OMB study concluded that 
small business firms have inadequate ac- 
cess to Federal research and develop- 
ment moneys and that “our country will 
lose significant high technology capabil- 
ities” in the absence of a concerted ef- 
fort to increase small business research 
and development awards. The study also 
found that larger businesses, those with 
more than 1,000 employees use four times 
the number of research and development 
employees to develop and market the 
same number of innovations. Despite 
these facts, small business’ share of Fed- 
eral research and development funds is 
still about the same as it was 4 years ago: 
between 3 and 4 percent of the total Fed- 
eral research and development effort. 
This legislation would establish within all 
major Federal agencies with research 
and development budgets in excess of 
$100 million a proven mechanism, based 
on the successful National Science Foun- 
dation small business innovative research 
program, to facilitate small business par- 
ticipation in Federal research and devel- 
opment projects. 

There can be little doubt that over the 
years small business has served as the 
economic backbone of this Nation and 
has compiled an impressive record in job 
creation and employment growth. This 
is particularly true of technology-based 
firms. In 1979, Prof. David L. Birch of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy prepared a study for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the “job generat- 
ing process.” In that report he concluded 
that small businesses with less than 21 
employees created 66 percent of all new 
jobs in the private sector between 1969 
and 1976. The study was based on a sam- 
ple of 5.6 million businesses, represent- 
ing 80 percent of all private sector em- 
ployment. Firms with 250 or less employ- 
ees produced 90 percent of the 6.8 mil- 
lion jobs created from 1965 to 1976. A 
similar study in Canada, conducted by 
the Canadian Federation of Independ- 
ent Businesses, found that those busi- 
nesses with fewer than 21. emvloyees 
created 72 percent of all new jobs in that 
nation for the period 1969 to 1977. 


Mr. President, I am a dedicated advo- 
cate of the free enterprise system, and in 
no way an opponent of big business. Nor 
do I care to shut off funds for valuable 
university research. But, I do believe it is 
necessary for us to look at methods of 
giving small business its fair share of 
Federal research and development dol- 
lars considering its proven ability to of- 
fer possibilities for the future of techno- 
logical development. 

During the past decade, the growth of 
productivity in the United States has 
been well below that of all leading in- 
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dustrial nations, most notably, Japan 
and Germany, even though both nations 
rely heavily on foreign oil and pay more 
for their energy than we do. With the 
current decline in our research and de- 
velopment spending and the consequent 
reduction in new technologies, we must 
use the l'mited resources in a way which 
insures maximum benefits. I believe the 
enswer lies in a comprehensive and co- 
ord nated approach to improving our 
methods of producing innovative tech- 
nology. Hence, this bill simply requires 
that agenc’es having research and de- 
velopment budgets over $109 million es- 
tablish a small business innovation re- 
search (SBIR) program to enable small 
firms to develop new products and proc- 
esses that fall within areas of national 
need as designated by the agency. The 
program is modeled after the highly suc- 
cessful National Science Foundation 
small business program which provides 
for a three-phased approach to funding 
small, high technology firms. The Small 
Business Innovation Research Act pro- 
vides for the following developmental 
stages: 
PHASE I 

Small bus‘nesses submit proposals to 
the appropriate agency concerning that 
agency’s research and development ob- 
jectives. Those judged by the agency to 
be the most promising projects would 
receive up to $50,000 to determine if the 
research is technically feasible. 

PHASE II 


If the initial research proves success- 
ful and the idea marketable, additional 
funding ranging from $100,000 to 
$500,000 would be provided. Special con- 
siderat on would be given to those pro- 
posals that attract the attention of out- 
side, private capital. 

PHASE It 


Actual production and marketing is 
financed by private capital. In other 
words, the Government pays for the re- 
search on the Federal objectives, while 
private capital pays for the commercial 
applications of the research. 

In conclusion, I feel it is important to 
note that th's program would require no 
additional Federal money. Rather, since 
the lion’s share of the Federal grants 
are partially contingent upon a demon- 
strated interest in the project within the 
private sector, and private capital bears 
the risk of transferring the technology 
to the marketplace, the legislation at- 
tempts to use Federal research and de- 
velopment funds in a way most likely 
to result in the development and com- 
mercialization of new technologies. Re- 
direction of Federal pr orities and aid to 
a failing economy are two cornerstones 
of President Reagan’s administrat’on. 
The Small Business Innovation Research 
Act will help build the foundation nec- 
essary to support the President's goals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
S. 881 
Be it enacted by the Senate ond House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Small Business Innovation Research Act of 
1981”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) technological innovation creates jobs, 
increases productivity, competition, and ec- 
onomic growth, and is a valuable counter- 
force to inflation and the United States bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit; and 

(2) while small business is the principal 
source of significant innovations in the Na- 
tion, the vast majority of federally funded 
research and development is conducted by 
large businesses, universities, and Govern- 
ment laboratories. 

(b) Therefore, the purposes of this Act 
are 

(1) to stimulate technological innovation: 

(2) to use small businesses to meet Fed- 
eral research and development needs: and 

(3) to increase private sector commer- 
cialization of innovations derived from Fed- 
eral research and development. 

Sec. 3. Section 9(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
clause (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
„ and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(4) to develop and maintain a source file 
and an information program to assure each 
qualified and interested small business con- 
cern the opportunity to participate in Fed- 
eral agency Small Business Innovation Re- 
search programs; 

(5) to coordinate with participating agen- 
cies a schedule for release of SBIR solicita- 
tions, and to prepare a master release sched- 
ule so as to maximize small businesses op- 
portunities to respond to solicitations; 

(6) to independently survey and monitor 
the operation of SBIR programs within par- 
ticipating Federal agencies; and 

“(7) to report annually to the Committee 
on Small Business of the Senate and the 
Committee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives on the SBIR programs of 
the Federal agencies and the Administration's 
information and monitoring efforts related 
to the SBIR programs.“ 

Sec. 4. Section 9 of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(e) For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘Federal agency’ means an 
executive agency as defined in section 105 
of title 5, United States Code, or a military 
i i as defined in section 102 of such 
title; 

“(2) the term ‘funding agreement’ means 
any contract, grant, or cooperative agree- 
ment entered into between any Federal 
agency and any small business for the per- 
formance of experimental, developmental, 
or research work funded in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government; 

“(3) the term ‘Small Business Innovation 
Research program’ or ‘SBIR’ means a pro- 
gram under which a portion of a Federal 
agency’s research or research and develop- 
ment effort is reserved for award to small 
business concerns through a simplified, 
standardized acquisition process having a 
first phase for determining, insofar as pos- 
sible, the technical and economic feasibility 
of ideas proposed under the program, and a 
second phase, the awarding of which shall 
take into consideration the potential com- 
mercial applications of the research or re- 
search and development, to further develop 
the proposed idea to meet the particular 
agency needs; and a third phase where pri- 
vate capital pursues commercial applications 
of the research or research and development; 
phase three may also involve follow-on pro- 
duction contracts with some agencies for 
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products or processes intended for use by 
the United States Government; and 

“(4) the term ‘research’ or ‘research and 
development’ means any activity which ts 
(A) @ systematic study directed toward ful- 
ler scientific knowledge of the subject stud- 
ied; (B) a systematic study directed spe- 
cifically toward applying new scientific 
knowledge to meet a recognized need; or (C) 
a systematic application of new scientific 
knowledge toward production of useful ma- 
terials, devices, and systems or methods, in- 
cluding design, development, and improve- 
ment of prototypes and new processes to 
meet specific requirements. Such term does 
not include studies related to the social sci- 
ences or the humanities. 

„) Each Federal agency which has a re- 
search or research and development budget in 
excess of $100,000,000 for any fiscal year be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1982 shall expend 
not less than two-thirds of 1 per centum of 
such budget for fiscal year 1982, not less than 
six-tenths of 1 per centum for fiscal year 
1983, and not less than 1 per centum of such 
budget for all subsequent fiscal years with 
small business concerns specifically in con- 
nection with a Small Business Innovation Re- 
search program which meets the require- 
ments of this Act and regulations issued 
hereunder. Funding agreements with small 
business concerns for research or research and 
development which result from competitive 
or single source selections other than under 
an SBIR program shall not be counted as 
meeting any portion of the percentage re- 
quirements of this section. 

“(g) Each Federal agency required by sub- 
section (f) to establish a Small Business In- 
novation Research program shall in accord- 
ance with this Act and regulations issued 
hereunder— 

“(1) establish an agency Small Business In- 
novation Research program; 

(2) determine categories of projects to be 
in its SBIR program; 

“(3) issue SBIR solicitations in accordance 
with a schedule determined cooperatively 
with the Small Business Administration; 

“(4) receive and evaluate proposals result- 
ing from SBIR proposals; 

“(5) select awardees for its SBIR funding 
agreements; 

“(6) administer its own SBIR funding 
agreements (or delegate such administration 
to another agency) ; 

“(7) make payments to recipients of SBIR 
funding agreements on the basis of progress 
toward or completion of the funding agree- 
ment requirements; and 

“(8) make an annual report on the SBIR 
program to the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

“(h) In addition to the requirements of 
subsection (f), each Federal agency which 
has a budget for research or research and de- 
velopment in excess of $20,000,000 for any 
fiscal year beginning with fiscal year 1982 
shall establish goals specifically for funding 
agreements for research or research and de- 
velopment to small business concerns, and no 
goal established under this subsection shall 
te less in annual dollars than the amount of 
research or research and development awards 
made to small businesses in 1981. 

%) Each Federal agency required by this 
section to have an SBIR program or to estab- 
lish goals shall report annually to the Small 
Business Administration the number of 
awards pursuant to grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements over $10,000 in amount 
and the dollar value of all such awards, 
identifying SBIR awards and comparing the 
number and amount of such awards with 
awards to other than small business concerns. 

“(j)(1) The Administrator of the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy, in conjunction 
with the Small Business Administration, 
shall promulgate and issue appropriate reg- 
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ulations, in accordance with the provisions 
of subsections (f), (g). and (h) and within 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of enactment of the Small Business In- 
novation Research Act of 1981, for conduct of 
Small Business Innovation Research pro- 
grams within the Federal Government. 

“(A) provide for simplified standardized 
and timely SBIR solicitations, proposals, and 
evaluation processes; and 

“(B) require Federal agencies to coordi- 
nate SBIR solicitation release schedules with 
the Small Business Administration. 

“(2) The National Science Foundation and 
the Small Business Administration shall 
furnish the Administrator of the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy advice and as- 
sistance in the promulgation of regulations 
under this section.“. 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 
do not authorize the appropriation of funds. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Rupman in 
introducing the Small Business Innova- 
tion Research Act of 1981. 

Last year. delegates to the White 
House Conference on Small Business 
ranked innovation high on their list of 
rriorities for small business. Recogniz- 
ing this concern, the Small Business 
Committee, which I chair, created a 
special Innovation and Technology Sub- 
committee. This subcommittee is 
chaired by my very able colleague, Sen- 
ator RUDMAN. 

The bill we are introducing today, I 
believe, addresses not only the concerns 
raised by the White House Conference 
participants. but goes to the heart of 
solving what is a very real problem for 
our country today. And that is our 
rapidly falling rate of productivity and 
innovation. 

During the last decade, productivity 
levels in the United States have fallen 
well below those of all leading industrial 
nations. At the same time, there has 
been a sharp upturn in the annual 
growth rate of out trade competitors, 
most notably, Japan and Germany. 

A decrease in innovation has sadly, 
gone hand in hand with this sag in our 
productivity. I would venture a guess 
that it is this slowndown in innova- 
tion—this lag in the development of new 
technologies—that is the major cause 
of dulling of our competitive edge in 
the world market. 

The Small Business Innovation Re- 
search Act of 1981 is designed to help 
solve these problems. It will increase 
productivity by encouraging businesses 
to engage in the kind of enterprises 
that create new jobs and tax revenues 
at a rapid rate. At the same time, it 
will help to reduce inflation by generat- 
ing new technologies, which in turn will 
lead to more and better products for 
less. 

Mr. President, the innovation problem 
is a complex one. Over the past several 
years, research by the Small Business 
Committee has shown that small busi- 
nesses provide more than half of all 
major innovations. Small firms tradi- 
tionally produce up to 24 times more in- 
novations per R. & D. dollar than larger 
companies. The ratio of innovations to 
sales is one-third greater in small high- 
technology companies than in larger 
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ones, and the cost per R. & D. scientist 
is about half as much. 

Big businesses, on the other hand, are 
increasingly reluctant to begin new work 
on innovation. William Norris, chairman 
of the board of Control Data Corp., 
acknowledged this reluctance at a recent 
conference on technological innovation 
sponsored by the National Governors’ 
Association. As he put it: 

Many big corporations, with their vast re- 
sources and well established markets, are for 
the most part avoiding risks and are pri- 
marily increasing profits by emphasizing im- 
provements in existing products. The rising 
cost of innovation, investor pressure for im- 
mediate earnings and greater uncertainty of 
an unstable economy have increased the 
tendency of large corporations to avoid the 
risks associated with truly major innovative 
products or services. 


Clearly then, big business is not going 
to provide the answer to our productiv- 
ity/innovation problem. The solution 
must be to somehow make it possible for 
smaller firms—which have already 
shown they can provide more than their 
share of ideas, at a lower cost—to pick 
up the slack. 

While many small, innovative com- 
panies are clamoring to try out their new 
ideas, they are faced with the problems of 
raising sufficient private capital to begin. 
Because high technology concerns— 
which have a far greater need for outside 
financing than other businesses—are 
perceived as a high-risk venture, inves- 
tors are often unwilling to fund them. 
Although some of these firms have re- 
cently been more successful in attracting 
capital, many still go begging. 

Our bill attacks this problem by creat- 
ing legislation that would require Fed- 
eral agencies with R. & D. budgets over 
$100 million to establish a Small Busi- 
ness Innovation Research (SBIR) pro- 
gram within their agency. This pro- 
gram’s purpose would be to enable small 
firms to develop new products and proc- 
esses that fall within areas of national 
need as designated by the agency. The 
SBIR concept is modeled after the highly 
successful National Science Foundation 
small business program, which provides 
for three-phased funding of small, high- 
technology firms. This funding would 
take place as follows: 

PHASE I 


Small business concerns would be in- 
vited to submit to an agency research 
proposals concerning that agency’s 
R. & D. objectives. Of the proposals sub- 
mitted, those judged by the agency to be 
most promising would be funded up to 
$50,000 to determine if the research is 
technically feasible. 

PHASE N 


If the initial research proves success- 
ful and the idea appears workable, addi- 
tional funding ranging from $100,000 to 
$500,000 would be provided. Phase II pro- 
posals that have attracted the attention 
of outside, private capital are given 
special consideration in the evaluation 
process. 

PHASE NT 

Actual production is financed by pri- 
vate capital. 

In summary, the Government pays for 
the research on the Federal objectives 
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(phase I and II) and private capital pays 
for the commercial applications of the 
research (phase III). 

Implementation of the program would 
call for each qualifying agency to set 
aside 1 percent of its total, annual 
R. & D. budget for small business. It would 
be phased in over 3 years to allow agen- 
cies ample time to prepare their pro- 
grams and to make whatever organiza- 
tional adjustments are necessary. Each 
agency would select its own research 
topics, conduct its own periodic solicita- 
tions, and make its own awards. 

The Small Business Administration 
would play a significant role in the over- 
sight of this program by coordinating the 
release of program solicitations and 
monitoring the awarding of grants. The 
SBA in turn will report to the Small 
Business Committee, which will take an 
active part in seeing that the program is 
implemented fully and correctly. 

The program would require no addi- 
tional Federal money. Rather, it would 
use our limited R. & D. funds in the way 
most likely to result in tangible economic 
benefits. I believe it is uniquely suited to 
our current needs since the lion’s share 
of the Federal grant is partially contin- 
gent on a show of interest by the private 
sector, and private capital bears the 
greater cost of production and commer- 
cialization. 

If enacted, this legislation would de- 
velop the largely untapped potential of 
our existing small, high-technology com- 
panies, and help get new technologies 
into the marketplace. 

In Japan, research and development is 
already a top priority. That country’s 
Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry recently said that Japan’s future 
economic security will be achieved 
through technological innovation. It fur- 
ther recommended that the government 
increase its R. & D. budget consistent 
with a long-term vision for technological 
development. While Japan formerly bor- 
rowed, applied, and improved upon im- 
ported technologies—many of them 
American—it is now planning to develop 
its own. 

We must begin now to do the same. 
The Small Business Innovation Research 
Act affords us a unique opportunity to do 
just this. While the program envisioned 
in this bill will greatly assist Federal 
agencies in meeting their R. & D. objec- 
tives, it will also do much more. By using 
our most efficient resource—the small, 
high-technology firm—to develop new 
products and processes, the program will 
benefit inventors and investors—both 
public and private—as well as society as 
a whole. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself 
and Mr. HAYAKAWA) : 

S. 883. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to construct improve- 
ments on Redbank and Fancher Creeks, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON REDBANK AND FANCHER 
CREEKS, CALIF. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to construct improvements on Redbank 
and Fancher Creeks in California. This 
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is the same legislation which Senator 
Hayakawa and I sponsored in the 96th 
Congress and is identical to H.R. 2321 
introduced in the House recently by Con- 
gressmen PasHAYAN and COELHO. 

The Redbank and Fancher Creeks, 
their tributaries and related streams are 
located on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Because the streams 
are uncontrolled, flooding has occurred 
frequently over the past 30 years. The 
most serious flood damage occurred in 
1969 and resulted in Fresno County being 
declared a national disaster area. Lesser 
damages occurred in 1938, 1952, 1955, 
1956, 1965, 1972, and 1978. 

In 1956 Congress authorized a project 
investigation for the Redbank and Fan- 
cher Creeks stream system, and in 1977 
the district engineer of the corps rec- 
ommended Federal participation in a 
project to protect the Fresno-Clovis area. 
In July 1980, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors approved the proj- 
ect, having a 1.6 to 1 benefit/cost ratio. 

The proposed project is a straightfor- 
ward flood control project with several 
small detention reservoirs. The principal 
features include a 13,000-acre-foot res- 
ervoir on Fancher Creek, a 1,500-acre- 
foot reservoir on Redbank Creek, and an 
enlarged Big Creek Reservoir. 

In addition to flood protection, the 
Redbank-Fancher Creeks project will 
produce significant water conservation 
and groundwater management benefits. 
Under current requirements, project 
costs will be shared with the Federal 
Government providing $41,600,000, the 
State $9,477,000 and local authorities 
$6,023,000 plus all the operation and 
maintenance costs. 

The Redbank-Fancher Creeks project 
is supported by the county of Fresno, 
the cities of Fresno and Clovis, the 
Fresno Irrigation District, the Fresno 
Metropolitan Flood Control District, the 
Kings River Conservation District, the 
California Water Commission and the 
California Department of Water Re- 
sources. Iam unaware of any controversy 
surrounding the project or any environ- 
mental objections to it. 

I hope the 97th Congress will move 
forward with early authorization of 
the Redbank-Fancher Creeks project to 
avoid unnecessary project delays and re- 
sulting increased costs to the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 883 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, substantially in accord- 
ance with the plans and subject to the 
conditions recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, is authorized to construct the 
project for flood control on Redbank and 
Fancher, Creeks, California: Report of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
dated July 30, 1980, at an estimated cost of 


By Mr. HELMS: 
S. 884. A bill to revise and extend pro- 
grams to provide price support and pro- 
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duction incentives for farmers to assure 
an abundance of food and fiber, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD ACT OF 1981 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry is nearing the conclusion 
of a month-long schedule of hearings on 
the future of Federal farm programs and 
related topics. Current farm and food 
statutes expire in 1981, and the Agricul- 
ture Committee has actively sought the 
options of specialists in both the public 
and private sectors as to the course 
agricultural policy should take in the 
years head. 

Drawing extensively from the hearings 
and upon completion of almost a year 
of policy research and assessment, I 
am pleased to introduce today the Agri- 
culture and Food Act of 1981. 

Before discussing the specifics of my 
legislation, I would offer a perspective 
of the long view. In the first place, why 
should there be Government farm pro- 
grams at all—what is their justification? 
Second, where does the Nation stand in 
1981 in terms of Federal agricultural 
policy—how did we reach this point? 
Where should we be headed in terms 
of farm policy? 

The essential purpose of any success- 
ful farm policy has always been to 
try to provide a basic stability in the 
the agricultural sector so that farmers 
may establish their planting and mar- 
keting strategies efficiently and effec- 
tively. And, because farmers must make 
such decisions well in advance of the 
return they receive from the sale of their 
crops—and in the face of inherently un- 
predictable forces such as weather and 
world market conditions—Federal farm 
policy has sought to provide a basic sta- 
bility in the form of income assurances 
such as loan rates, target prices, re- 
serves, and other mechanisms. 

Farmers benefit by such elements of 
predictability in an inherently unpredict- 
able business, and so does the consuming 
public, as evidenced by the fact that 
America is blessed with an abundance 
of food unimagined elsewhere in the 
world—and at costs to the consumer, in 
terms of a percentage of disposable in- 
come, less than anywhere else. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
that consumers have nothing to fear 
from increased farm prices. Only 6 cents 
of the cost of a 1-pound loaf of bread 
represents the actual cost of the wheat 
in it. The amount the consumer pays in- 
cludes the cost of labor, processing, and 
distribution of the product. In fact, if 
other factors remained constant, the 
price of wheat would have to be $25 per 
bushel—better than a fivefold increase— 
to push the price of bread up to $1 a loaf. 

In fact, for all food products, the farm 
share of the average food dollar is only 
39 cents. In 1980, the cost of the labor in 
Daa KOORE exceeded the share of the 
cos at went to farmers for gro 
food in the first place. Sil eon 

Everyone should be aware that farmers 
are the ultimate consumers—the least 
able of any in the economic chain to pass 
their cost through because of the very 
nature of harvest economics and market 
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forces. Because of this, farmers will never 
be in a position to make profits unless 
and until the general economy is brought 
under control. 

In a very real sense, then, the prob- 
lems which farmers face today have very 
little to do with defects in agricultural 
commodity legislation. Farmers are being 
devastated by inflation, rampant regula- 
tion, and other forces beyond their con- 
trol. 

However, policy management and ini- 
tiatives of the past 4 years have resulted 
in unreasonable high levels of Govern- 
ment regulation and manipulation of ag- 
ricultural production, prices, and in- 
comes. These policies have resulted in a 
return of the United States to the status 
of a residual supplier of grain to the 
world, reduced producer prices and in- 
comes, hiked production costs, and in- 
creased Government expenditures, 
thereby reducing the most efficient utili- 
zation of the productive capacity of the 
American farmer. 

The paramount feature of farm poli- 
cies, from the time of the Great Depres- 
sion until the late 1960's, was direct Gov- 
ernment involvement in farmers plant- 
ing and marketing decisions. Starting 
with the Agriculture Act of 1970 and 
continuing through the Agriculture and 
Consumer Protection Act of 1973, and 
culminating in the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1977, Congress has gradually 
shifted the course of American agricul- 
ture away from that kind of direct Fed- 
eral involvement in the farmer's busi- 
ness. 

The 1977 act firmly established the 
predominance of market orientation in 
agricultural policy. The bill I offer to- 
day continues that progression toward 
the goal of minimizing Government in- 
terference in agriculture and maximiz- 
ing the farmers’ opportunity to derive a 
fair profit from the marketplace. 

As we undertake our efforts to reau- 
thorize farm programs, I should men- 
tion that farm commodity legislation 
must have as little cost to the taxpayers 
as possible. The severe budget crisis now 
with us—and which will continue to be 
with us in the decade ahead—has creat- 
ed a situation in which public support 
for costly programs of any kind is great- 
ly diminished. 

Indeed, the budget situation may be 
the most fundamentally important dy- 
namic with which we must deal, and it 
certainly gives adequate cause for us to 
design farm programs in such a way as 
to assure that treasury costs will be min- 
imal. To ignore that dynamic could 
threaten all farm programs and expose 
farmers to the prospect of a return to 
roller coaster economic conditions or 
burdensome production controls. 


While the 1977 act is certainly a mile- 
stone in establishing basic market orien- 
tation of Federal farm policy, it has per- 
mitted Federal manipulations which 
have made real profits for farmers elu- 
sive. While it creates conditions where 
profitability is possible, its defect is that 
it does not encourage a psychology of 
profitability for farmers. 

Too often the policy of the past 4 years 
has been to keep farmers barely mar- 
ginal, dependent upon Government pay- 
ments for survival. It is time to look 
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ahead to a market dynamic which pro- 
vides producers the full return they 
deserve. 

As opposed to the down-side price pro- 
tection of target prices, my legislation 
offers the up-side price encouragement of 
an unfettered farmer-owned reserve and 
expanded exports. 

My legislation reallocates the resources 
of the Government from the maintenance 
of farm subsistence to the enhancement 
of farm profitability. Its outlook is up- 
beat, forward-looking, and as progressive 
as the free enterprise system itself. 

As the principal challenge of Federal 
farm policy makes its transition from the 
management of surpluses to the manage- 
ment of shortages, a market-oriented, 
farmer-held reserve, in conjunction 
with a recoverable nonrecourse loan, can 
be the fundamental mechanism for an 
effective farm policy that provides profits 
for farmers, and that does not cause price 
distortions damaging to consumers. 

The central focus of Federal farm 
policy for appropriate commodities 
should be such a farmer-held reserve and 
nonrecourse loan. If a reserve is allowed 
to function properly, reliance upon tar- 
get prices is unnecessary. With target 
prices unnecessary we can reduce empha- 
sis upon the need for income transfer and 
maintenance as the central focus of farm 
policy, and establish profits in the mar- 
ketplace instead. And, we can significant- 
ly reduce treasury exposure of our 
programs at the same time. 

Farmers and traders will be able to cal- 
culate their planting and marketing 
strategies on predictable market forces 
and upon events which can be antici- 
pated much more effectively than the 
current mix of Federal manipulations 
and the marginal income subsistence 
psychology that has recently come to 
dominate farm policy thinking. 

A production, supply-side orientation 
to the management of farm policy can 
meet the challenges of the 1980's by em- 
phasizing the importance of production 
for a profit, market forces, and a min- 
imum Federal manipulation of those 
forces. 

If we establish the farmer-held reserve 
under conditions which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has little opportunity for 
manipulation—and then only in the most 
unusual of circumstances—we can set the 
conditions where farmers will once again 
be in control of their affairs. Yet, we will 
have used the Government to establish 
conditions which are predictable, and 
which utilize the advantages of the free 
enterprise system in keeping production 
in balance with demand. 

This is truly a supply-side agricul- 
tural program which I propose today. An 
economic incentive for the producer is 
the surest way of assuring the consumer 
of an abundant supply of food. What is 
more important, a strong and healthy 
agricultural sector with farmers making 
profits will accrue to the benefit of the 
entire economy. 

Self-styled consumer organizations 
can be expected to view with alarm my 
proposal. I suspect that they will com- 
plain that my program offers price en- 
hancement to farmers. To them I say 
that is precisely correct: and it is long 
overdue. 
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My bill will not artificially inflate 
prices, but it will allow market forces to 
work their will. That means that while 
the reserve and nonrecourse loan as- 
sures farmers of an opportunity to obtain 
prices which cover their costs of produc- 
tion, it also means that the very existence 
of the reserve will prevent prices from 
being artificially high. With the loan 
rate established at a fixed percentage of 
the market price, it will assure a proper 
balance of commodities in the reserve. 

So, my bill will enhance the role of the 
private sector in American agriculture. 
The farmer will be free to make a profit 
and to make the planting, production, 
and marketing decisions which he is 
uniquely qualified to make. The Gov- 
ernment can provide the reserve mecha- 
nism and the loan without manipula- 
tions and adjustments, confining its 
energies to disseminating necessary in- 
formation, promoting international 
trade, and carrying out basic research 
and other functions beyond the scope 
of the individual. 

Mr. President, this legislation demon- 
strates that the scope of American agri- 
culture and all who depend on it is truly 
broad. My legislation encompasses a 
host of farm-related topics, and I will 
attempt to summarize its various pro- 
visions. It is important to view these 
provisions as a total package, however, 
rather than isolating any single detail. 

COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


In the dairy program, the price sup- 
port for milk will be set at between 75 
and 90 percent parity, with semiannual 
adjustments at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. This should pro- 
vide an additional measure of flexibility 
for the Secretary to adjust the support 
price to the appropriate level relative to 
the demand for dairy products. 

This legislation extends current au- 
thority for supporting wool and mohair 
without change. 

Wheat, feed grains, rice and soybeans 
will have their loan rate levels calculated 
as a percentage of a 5-year moving aver- 
age of annual cash market prices for 
each commodity, not counting the high 
year and low year. Such a system will 
assure the crop producer that interim 
financing will be available at a level 
which will not interfere with market 
operations or force the Government to 
acquire burdensome stocks. 

The percentages for feed grains, rice, 
and soybeans will be 75 percent of this 
moving average in 1982, and from 65 to 
85 percent of this average in 1983 and fol- 
lowing years. For wheat, the loan rate 
will be not less than 85 percent of this 
market average, consistent with the cur- 
rent relationship of support levels be- 
tween crops. The Secretary shall consider 
such factors as world demand and cost 
of production in setting these levels, and 
in no case may the loan rates fall below 
the 1981 levels. 

A paid land diversion will replace the 
less cost-effective set-asides and normal 
crop acreages of the expiring act. Target 
prices are not reauthorized, and disaster 
payments will be replaced by Federal 
crop insurance. For the first time in his- 
tory, soybeans will be legally designated 
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a basic commodity and will be specifi- 
cally exempted from inclusion in the 
farmer-held reserve, as producers have 
reauested. 

In cotton, the current formula for cal- 
culating loan rates is retained, except 
that the minimum is increased to 55 cents 
per pound and target prices are not re- 
authorized. As in other commodities, a 
paid land diversion is authorized to the 
exclusion of other production control 
measures. The Secretary of Agriculture 
will be required to offer a recourse loan 
on seed cotton. 

In peanuts, authority for the current 
program is extended through 1985, ex- 
cept that the price support for quota pea- 
nuts shall not be less than $650 per ton, 
safely below the current market price. A 
minimum annual poundage quota of 1.44 
million tons is established, with author- 
ity to increase that amount for domestic 
needs or to allow for previous undermar- 
ketings. The deadline for contracting 
additional peanuts produced outside 
the quota is moved to April 15. 

In cases of unintentional violations of 
Peanut marketing procedures, my leg- 
islation places the authority for adjust- 
ing penalties upon the ASCS State and 
county committees where that authority 
belongs. Responsibility for storage loans 
and field supervision is vested specifically 
in the appropriate grower associations. 
In addition, my bill includes a new fea- 
ture in law which permits peanut farmers 
and cooperatives to redeem peanuts 
from loan. This provision makes the 
reanut program better able to allow 
farmers to take advantage of favorable 
market conditions and can reduce the 
administrative and regulatory costs of 
the program. 

Certainly, this program is structured 
differently from the other commodity 
programs, as it has historically been, and 
reasons for the differences remain valid. 
Peanuts are a specialty crop produced in 
a limited geographic area. The strict 
production controls of the program, 
which have been overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed by producers in referendums, have 
kept costs to the taxpayers virtually nil. 

I might add, parenthetically, that the 
same is true for tobacco. 

GRAIN RESERVES AND AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


For the life of the farm bill, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 
offer a higher loan rate for grain going 
into the farmer-owned reserve, as was 
done for the first time last year. Once 
farmers take out this loan on grain un- 
der the producer storage program it may 
not be “released” or sold until market 
prices reach a level calculated as the 
national average of the full cost of pro- 
ducing the grain, including land value 
and a return to management. 

The cost of storage will be paid un- 
til market prices reach 115 percent of 
this “release” level, in order to less 
abruptly phase out the incentives for 
holding the grain. There would be no 
“call” price, the level at which the Gov- 
ernment forces producers to sell the 
grain or borrow money to repay the 
loan. However, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would have the flexibility to es- 
rece rates of interest charged on 
oans. 
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While this may sound complicated, the 
net effect is simple. It places the pro- 
ducer in the driver’s seat in terms of 
marketing decisions. It assures the con- 
sumer that there will be stocks of grain 
on hand when we encounter times of 
shortfall. It assures that the Govern- 
ment could not interfere with the re- 
serve to artificially force down market 
prices. It provides income protection to 
the producer, but from the marketplace, 
not the U.S. Treasury. 

Another forward-looking provision of 
this bill is appointment of a task force 
to study the concept of farm income 
protection insurance. Some have sug- 
gested this concept as an alternative to 
existing commodity programs, and we 
in Congress need further research into 
the suitability of such a system. 

Current authorities for the farm stor- 
age program will be extended for the 
life of the farm bill. In addition, certain 
grain inspection authorities now vested 
in the Federal Government could be 
transferred to the States. 

In keeping with our increased market 
orientation, my bill places increased em- 
phasis on agricultural exports. An ex- 
port credit revolving fund will be estab- 
lished to facilitate loans to commercial 
buyers on a continuing basis. As a means 
of controlling Federal outlays, appro- 
priations for the fund are phased in 
over a period of 3 years. 

My bill allows for a congressional veto 
of bilateral agreements covering agricul- 
tural commodities and extends the life 
of Public Law 480 through 1985. 

When it comes to international mar- 
keting, our producers can compete with 
anyone in the world, as long as the rules 
of trading are fair. On those occasions 
when our competitors are unfairly sub- 
sidizing their exports to the detriment 
of the United States, we must be bold 
and firm to equalize this treatment. For 
these occasions, my legislation would 
authorize use of an export subsidy pro- 
gram to counter unfair practices abroad. 

In addition, when our own Nation im- 
poses export embargoes which single out 
the agricultural sector to bear the bur- 
den of foreign policy, then the farmer 
deserves protection. In addition to 
remedies in current law, this legislation 
authorizes payments to producers to 
make up the price differential if prod- 
ucts are sold at depressed prices follow- 
ing something short of an across-the- 
board embargo. 

Such a system would force the archi- 
tects of our foreign policy to consider the 
costs of such a drastic and essentially 
unfair measure, as well as the perceived 
benefits. This remedy is preferable to 
tinkering with our basic commodity pro- 
grams which were not designed to deal 
with foreign policy considerations. 

Drastic increases in the loan rate in 
excess of market-clearing levels, for ex- 
ample, would make it even more difficult 
to market abroad the domestic surplus 
created by export embargoes, and could 
be even more damaging than the agri- 
cultural embargo itself. 

FOOD STAMPS 

Another vital issue which this legisla- 
tion addresses is food stamps. I will high- 
light several of the most significant pro- 
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visions of the bill I am introducing today. 

The purchase requirement, which was 
in place until 1977, will be reinstated, ex- 
cept for the elderly, blind, and disabled. 
This will require participants with some 
income to contribute a percentage of 
their incomes in exchange for food 
stamps of larger denominational value, 
while households with little or no income 
would not be required to pay anything. 
Such a requirement would result in sub- 
stantial savings of tax dollars and will 
focus assistance on those least able to 
help themselves. Further, it restores the 
nutritional focus of the program rather 
than the income transfer focus which the 
program has taken on since the purchase 
requirement was eliminated in 1977. 

One of the most frequently cited ex- 
amples of abuse of the food stamp pro- 
gram has been the artificial splitting of 
households. Since those who pay for room 
and board are eligible for food stamps, 
some household members have “split off” 
to pay other members their room and 
board in order to file for food stamps 
separately. My bill would exclude all 
boarders from participation and would 
require related members of a single 
household to apvly as one household, ex- 
cept that elderly parents could apply 
separately. 

Individualized allotments. as proposed 
in my legislation. would allow the Sec- 
retary to tailor the USDA thrifty food 
plan to more accurately meet the nutri- 
tional needs of a specific household or 
& specific individual. Depending on age 
and sex, some people will need more and 
some less than the standard thrifty food 
plan in current law and, by individ- 
ualizing allotments, true dietary need 
would be taken into account. The thrifty 
food plan currently assumes a four-per- 
son household with two middle-aged 
parents and two elementary school-aged 
children. This is then adiusted merelv to 
reflect differing household sizes, not ages 
or sex of family members. 

I am proud that my legislation will 
lead to the establishment of a workfare 
program in each State. so that able- 
bodied recipients must be available for 
community service work as a condition 
for participation. Simple equity demands 
that beneficiaries of Federal assistance 
perform useful tasks in exchange for 
those benefits. This proposal is modeled 
after the successful reforms in work ex- 
perience programs implemented by Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan in the welfare 
program during his term as Governor of 
California. 

My legislation will also prohibit a 
household from becoming eligible for 
food stamps or increases in food stamp 
benefits as a result of a member of that 
household going on strike. Working 
American taxpayers should not be re- 
quired to subsidize other Americans who 
have consciously and voluntarily chosen 
not to work. 

As another means of targeting assist- 
ance to the most truly in need, partit- 
ipation of nonworking recipients—except 
the elderly, blind, and disabled—would 
be limited to those with gross incomes of 
100 percent of the poverty level or less. 
Households with some earned income 
would be permitted to earn 115 percent of 
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the poverty level and still be eligible for 
participation. 

In order to eliminate overlap, the 
duplications between the free school 
lunch and food stamp programs would 
be eliminated. During fiscal year 1982, 
the average monthly food stamp allot- 
ment change per student during the 
school year would be $11.50, and the av- 
erage monthly free school lunch subsidy 
per student will be about $23. 

My legislation will also require that a 
new recipient receive benefits for that 
part of the month for which assistance 
is needed. Under current law, a recipient 
certified at the end of the month still re- 
ceives the full month’s benefits, and pro- 
rating of the first month’s benefits will 
more accurately apportion them to iden- 
tified need. 

This legislation also addresses the ex- 
tensive fraud present in the program. I 
propose that we amend current law to 
make an individual found through a 
State administrative fraud hearing to be 
guilty of defrauding the program ineligi- 
ble to receive further food stamp bene- 
fits for a full year following the hearing. 
Under current law, that disqualification 
period is just 3 months. Any individual 
found guilty of fraud by the courts, as 
opposed to a State administrative hear- 
ing, shall be ineligible for a minimum of 
12 months. The maximum period of in- 
eligibility in current law would be elimi- 
nated. 

Under current law, in order to regain 
eligibility for food stamps once the dis- 
qualification period is over, an individual 
need do nothing more than pay back to 
the Federal Government the value of the 
food stamps he stole. He pays no interest, 
no penalty. That is not what I consider 
much of a disincentive to defraud the 
program. The legislation I am introduc- 
ing today would require that anyone 
found defrauding food stamps pay back 
double the value of the food stamps he 
stole, either through cash payments or 
reductions in future benefits. 

The legislation will also extend for the 
life of the farm bill the Secretary’s au- 
thority to purchase and distribute sur- 
plus commodities for institutions, dis- 
aster relief, and needy families on Indian 
reservations and the U.S. Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. Certain penalties 
for fraudulent misuse of these commod- 
ities are imposed. 


Prior to our committee’s consideration 
of the food stamp program, I will be pro- 
posing additional recommendations 
aimed at correcting a number of other 
abuses identified by our committee dur- 
ing food stamp hearings on March 16 
and April 1. 

These provisions taken as a whole, 
should serve to bring a well-intended 
program back into balance which can 
be supported by all Americans, without 
doing harm to the most truly needy. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, TEACH- 

ING, AND RESOURCE CONSERVATION 

Some of the Nation’s most cost-effec- 
tive expenditures are made in the arena 
of agricultural research. Consistent with 
the current administration's philosophy, 
my legislation lends strong support to 
these truly worthwhile investments. 
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My proposal will reaffirm and 
strengthen the Federal-State partner- 
ship which is a bulwark of our efforts in 
research, extension, and teaching; while 
reducing unnecessary regulations. 

Many highly respected economists ad- 
vise us that we are entering an era of 
shortages, rather than the surpluses we 
have previously encountered. In past 
years, when such dire predictions have 
been made, farmers aided by technology 
from public and private research have 
abundantly responded to meet our needs. 
Today, however, the research base upon 
which we have relied for so long has 
been dangerously drawn down, as Fed- 
eral support for agricultural research has 
lagged or been diverted to other pursuits. 
My legislation restores once more & 
priority on productivity. 

I join with my distinguished colleague 
from Montana, Senator MELCHER, in en- 
dorsing further efforts in animal health 
science research. Other areas of empha- 
sis include forestry, alternative fuel from 
renewable sources, nutrition education, 
higher education in agricultural sci- 
ences, and international agriculture. The 
terms of the Joint Council on Food and 
Agricultural Sciences and the National 
Agricultural Research and Extension 
Users Advisory Board are extended an- 
other 5 years, with the additional task of 
not only coordinating programs but 
making them more effective. 

A number of schedule changes are 
made to conform to budgetary needs and 
an additional Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is authorized. Funds for sup- 
port of agricultural research, extension 
and teaching would be authorized to be 
taken from permanent appropriations. 
Such an investment in our Nation’s fu- 
ture productivity is long overdue. 

My legislation also makes strides for- 
ward in the area of resource conserva- 
tion. In order to target our limited Gov- 
ernment assistance to the area where 
need is greatest, this bill authorizes a 
special areas conservation program. This 
program will target financial and tech- 
nical assistance to areas having erosion 
and water management problems so se- 
vere that they are a major concern at 
the national level. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will des- 
ignate areas of crucial need. He will pre- 
pare a report, working with local people, 
that outlines the problems and the 
planned treatment strategies to remedy 
them. 

The basis for providing financial and 
technical assistance to individual 
farmers and ranchers will be a long- 
term contract based on the farmer’s 
conservation plan, as approved by the 
Secretary and the local soil and water 
conservation district. This is a well- 
proven method that assures the farmer 
of scheduled assistance and also assures 
the taxpayer that the conservation ob- 
jectives will be achieved. The Secretary 
is directed to use existing delivery 
systems. 

This legislation makes needed amend- 
ments in the small watershed program 
which provides flood protection and 
other valuable functions. On occasions 
when the Federal Government requires 
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that losses of fish and wildlife habitat 
resulting from small watershed projects 
should be mitigated, then the Federal 
Government should be permitted to pay 
a part of the cost of this mitigation. 

As many rural citizens know, the con- 
flicts and delays of water project policy 
during the past 4 years has been a disas- 
ter for rural America, My legislation will 
expedite the time-consuming and frus- 
trating review process by raising the ap- 
proval authority of the Secretary from 
$1 to $3 million. 

Energy-generating components of 
small dams are expected to become in- 
creasingly important to the develop- 
ment of rural America in the years 
ahead. The bill will allow such a com- 
ponent to be considered in the cost-ben- 
efit ratio of a project, whether for re- 
source conservation and development or 
a small watershed project. 

Finally, my bill recognizes and makes 
possible voluntary work on applying con- 
servation measures. There are a number 
of contributions which can be made as a 
result of private initiative, but again Fed- 
eral regulations may interfere. My legis- 
lation will authorize the use of volunteers 
for conservation work without regard to 
civil service requirements. Voluntary 
service, of course, will be unpaid, but 
transportation, lodging and subsistence 
could be provided by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for those contributing to this 
worthy effort, and the volunteers would 
be covered for injuries on the job. 

Mr. President, I recognize that this leg- 
islation is truly comprehensive and 
broad-ranging. Even this legislative 
package cannot fully capture the diver- 
sity and strength of American agricul- 
ture. However, it raises for public debate 
many issues which I believe are of signal 
importance. I am not necessarily wedded 
to its every detail, but I hope that Sena- 
tors and the public will weigh and eval- 
uate the provisions of this bill with these 
thoughts in mind. 

This legislation is consistent with the 
free-market philosophy of myself and 
the Reagan adm nistration, but it is even 
more than that. In a practical sense, I 
genuinely believe that this program 
offers the best hope for farmers to make 
real profits in the years to come. 

At the current time, farmers receive 
the predominance of their income from 
the marketplace, while a small portion 
comes from the Government for certain 
commodities. Given the attitudes of the 
public and the restraints on public cof- 
fers, direct Government assistance can 
only be expected to stabilize, if not, in 
fact, to decline. 

A much more promising alternative 
is to pursue higher prices in the inter- 
national marketplace, the major source 
of increased farm revenues when those 
have historically occurred. The need for 
that increased profitability is critical, 
as family farmers face the ravages of in- 
flated production costs, increased inter- 
est rates, and unmanageable debt loads. 
There is no time to lose. 

At the outset of our hearings a month 
ago, I told our members that this task 
demanded our best efforts to determine 
priorities. The legislation I introduce 
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today clearly places top pr'ority on the 
marketplace as the means for enhancing 
the profitability of the American farmer. 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill, 
along with a section-by-section analysis, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 884 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the Agriculture and Food Act 
of 1981. 
TITLE I—DAIRY 


DAIRY BASE PLANS 


Sec. 101. Effective on January 1, 1982, sec- 
tion 8c(5)(B) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, 7 U.S.C. 608c(5) (B), 
is further amended by striking all that fol- 
lows the comma at the end of the clause (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(d) a further adjustment to encourage sea- 
sonal adjustments in the production of milk 
through equitable apportionment of the 
total value of the milk purchased by any 
handler, or by all handlers, among producers 
on the basis of their marketings of milk 
during a representative period of time, which 
need not be limited to one year, and (e) a 
provision providing for the accumulation and 
disbursement of a fund to encourage sea- 
sonal adjustments in the production of milk 
may be included in an order.”. 


LEGAL STATUS OF PRODUCER HANDLERS 


Sec. 102. The legal status of producer 
handlers of milk under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as re- 
enacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, shall be the same subsequent to 
the adoption of the amendment made by the 
Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 as it was 
prior thereto. 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 103. Section 201(d) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) Effective for the period beginning on 
the effective date of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 and ending September 30, 1985, 
the Secretary is authorized to adjust the sup- 
port price of milk at the beginning of each 
semiannual period after the beginning of the 
marketing year to refiect any substantial 
change in the parity index during the im- 
mediately preceding semiannual period. Any 
adjustment under this subsection shall be 
announced by the Secretary not less than 
thirty days prior to the beginning of the 
period to which it is applicable.“ 

TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO VETERANS 

HOSPITALS AND THE MILITARY 

Sec. 104. Section 202 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “1981” in subsections (a) and (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”. 


DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


Sec. 105. Section 3 of the Act of August 13, 
1968 (82 Stat. 750, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 450 1) 
is amended by striking out 1981“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1985”. 

TITLE II—WOOL AND MOHAIR 


EXTENSION OF PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Sec. 201. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) striking out “1981" in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1985"; and 

(2) striking out “1981” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”. 
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TITLE II—WHEAT 


LOAN RATES AND LAND DIVERSION PAYMENTS 
FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 301. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat, title I of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by adding after section 107A a new 
section 107B as follows: 

“Sec. 107B. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases on the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat at such level, 
not less than the higher of $3.20 per bushel 
or 85 per centum of the average market price 
of wheat in the United States, as determined 
by the Secretary, during three years of the 
five-year period ending at the end of the 
marketing year immediately preceding the 
marketing year for which the level of loans 
and purchases is applicable, excluding the 
year in which the average market price was 
the highest and the year in which the average 
market price was the lowest in such period, 
as the Secretary determines will maintain 
the competitive relationship of wheat to 
other grains in domestic and export markets 
after taking into consideration the supply of 
wheat, demand therefor (both domestic and 
world), estimated carryover, and the cost of 
producing wheat. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary may make land di- 
version payments to producers of wheat if 
the Secretary determines that such land di- 
version payments are necessary to assist in 
adjusting the total national acreage of wheat 
to desirable goals. Such land diversion pay- 
ments shall be made to producers on a farm 
who, to the extent prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, devote to approved conservation uses 
an acreage of cropland on the farm in accord- 
ance with land diversion contracts entered 
into by the Secretary with such producers. 
The amounts payable to producers under 
land diversion contracts may be determined 
through the submission of bids for such 
contracts by producers in such manner as 
the Secretary may prescribe or through such 
other means as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate. In determining the acceptability 
of contract offers, the Secretary shall take 
into consideration the extent of the diversion 
to be undertaken by the producers and the 
productivity of the acreage diverted. The Sec- 
retary shall limit the total acreage to be di- 
verted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adversely 
the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 


“(2) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife agen- 
cies. The Secretary may pay an appropriate 
share of the cost of practices designed to 
carry out the purposes of the foregoing sen- 
tence. The Secretary may provide for an 
additional payment on such acreage in an 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
appropriate in relation to the benefit to the 
general public if the producer agrees to per- 
mit, without other compensation, access to 
all or such portion of the farm, as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, by the general public, 
for hunting, trapping, fishing, and hiking, 
subject to applicable State and Federal 
regulations. 

“(c) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program formulated under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary may, 
nevertheless, make such loans, purchases, 
and payments in such amounts as the Secre- 
ary determines to be equitable in relation to 
the seriousness of the default. 

„(d) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
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necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this Section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(f) The Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including provisions for 
sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, in pay- 
ments made under this section.“ 
SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND PRO- 

DUCER CERTIFICATE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 302. Sections 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 
338, 339, 379b, and 379c of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, shall 
not be applicable to the 1982 through 1985 
crops of wheat. 

NONAPPLICABILITY OF PROCESSOR AND EXPORTER 
CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 303. Sections 379d, 379e, 379f, 379g, 
379h, 3791, and 379j of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (which deal with 
marketing certificate requirements for proc- 
essors and exporters) shall not be applicable 
to wheat processors or exporters during the 
period July 1, 1973, through May 31, 1986. 

FINALITY OF DETERMINATIONS 


Sec. 304. Section 405 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out 1981“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1985.” 


SUSPENSION OF QUOTA PROVISIONS 


Sec. 305. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (55 Stat. 203, as amended) shall not 
be applicable to the crops of wheat planted 
calendar years 1982 


for harvest in the 
through 1985. 


APPLICATION OF TERMS IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949 


Sec. 306. Section 407 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out “1981” and inserting in lieu thereof 
1985“. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS FOR WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 307. Section 408 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out “1981” and inserting in lieu thereof 
1985“. 

NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 107 OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 

THROUGH 1985 CROPS OF WHEAT 


Sec. 308. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall not be ap- 
plicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 

TITLE IV—FEED GRAINS 


LOAN RATES AND LAND DIVERSION PAYMENTS 
FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 401. Effective only for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of feed grains, title I of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding after section 105A a new section 
105B as follows: 

“Sec. 105B. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a)(1) The Secretary shall make avail- 
able to producers loans and purchases on 
the 1982 crop of corn at such level, not less 
than $2.40 per bushel, as is equal to 75 per 
centum of the average market price of corn 
in the United States, as determined by the 
Secretary, during three years of the five- 
year period ending at the end of the 
marketing year immediately preceding the 
marketing year for which the level of loans 
and purchases is applicable, excluding the 
year in which the average market price was 
the highest and the year in which the aver- 
age market price was the lowest in such 
period. The Secretary shall make available 
to producers loans and purchases on the 1983 
through 1988 crops of corn at such level, 
which shall be not less than 65 per centum 
nor more than 85 per centum of the average 
market price of corn in the United States, 
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as determined by the Secretary in the 
manner described in the first sentence of 
this paragraph, as the Secretary determines 
will encourage the exportation of feed grains 
and not result in excessive total stocks of 
feed grains in the United States after taking 
into consideration the supply of feed grains, 
demand therefor (both domestic and world), 
estimated carryover, and the cost of pro- 
ducing corn, except that such level of loans 
and purchases shall not be less than $2.40 
per bushel. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases on each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of barley, oats, 
and rye, respectively, at such level as the 
Secretary determines is fair and reasonable 
in relation to the level that loans and pur- 
chases are made available for corn, taking 
into consideration the feeding value of such 
commodity in relation to corn and other fac- 
tors specified in section 401(b) of this Act: 
Provided, That in the case of oats, the level 
of loans and purchases shall be not less than 
75 per centum of the level that loans and 
purchases are made available for corn, and in 
any year in which the production of oats is 
estimated by the Secretary to be less than the 
level of production for the 1980 crop year 
the level of loans and purchases shall be not 
less than 80 per centum of the level that 
loans and purchases are made available for 
corn, and on each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of grain sorghums at such level as the 
Secretary determines is fair and reasonable 
in relation to the level that loans and pur- 
chases are made available for corn, taking 
into consideration the feeding value and 
average transportation costs to market of 
grain sorghums in relation to corn. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary may make land 
diversion payments to producers of feed 
grains if the Secretary determines that such 
land diversion payments are necessary to 
assist in adjusting the total national acre- 
age of feed grans to desirable goals. Such 
land diversion payments shall be made to 
producers on a farm who, to the extent 
prescribed by the Secretary, devote to ap- 
proved conservation uses an acreage of crop- 
land on the farm in accordance with land 
diversion contracts entered into by the 
Secretary with such producers. The amounts 
payable to producers under land diversion 
contracts may be determined through the 
submission of bids for such contracts by 
producers in such manner as the Secretary 
may prescribe or through such other means 
as the Secretary determines appropriate. In 
determining the acceptability of contract 
offers, the Secretary shall take into considera- 
tion the extent of the diversion to be under- 
taken by the producers and the productivity 
of the acreage diverted. The Secretary shall 
limit the total acreage to be diverted under 
agreements in any county or local com- 
munity so as not to affect adversely the 
economy of the county or local community. 

“(2) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife agen- 
cles. The Secretary may pay an appropriate 
share of the cost of practices designed to 
carry out the purposes of the foregoing sen- 
tence. The Secretary may provide for an addi- 
tional payment on such acreage in an amount 
determined by the Secretary to be aporo- 
priate in relation to the benefit to the gen- 
eral public if the producer agrees to permit, 
without other compensation, access to all or 
such portion of the farm, as the Secretary 
may prescribe, by the general public, for 
hunting, trapping, fishing, and hiking, sub- 
ject to applicable State and Federal regula- 
tions. 

(e) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program formulated under 
this section vrecludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary may, 
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nevertheless, make such loans, purchases, 
and payments in such amounts as the Secre- 
tary determines to be equitable in relation 
to the seriousness of the default. 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorted by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


() The Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including provisions for 
sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, in pay- 
ments made under this section.“. 
NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 105 OF THE AGRI- 

CULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 THROUGH 

1985 CROPS OF FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 402. Section 105 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall not be appli- 
cable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of feed 
grains. 


TITLE V—UPLAND COTTON 


BASE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS; SUSPENSION OF 
MARKETING QUOTAS AND RELATED PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. Sections 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, and 
377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, shall not be applicable to 
upland cotton of the 1982 through 1985 crops. 
COTTON PRODUCTION INCENTIVES; LOAN RATES 

AND LAND DIVERSION PAYMENTS FOR THE 

1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 502. Effective only for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of upland cotton, except as other- 
wise provided herein, section 103 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion (g) as follows: 

“(g)(1) The Secretary shall, upon presen- 
tation of warehouse receipts reflecting ac- 
crued storage charges of not more than sixty 
days, make available for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of upland cotton to producers 
nonrecourse loans for a term of ten months 
from the first day of the month in which 
the loan is made at such level as will reflect 
for Strict Low Middling one and one-six- 
teenth inch upland cotton (micronaire 3.5 
through 4.9) at average location in the 
United States the smaller of (1) 85 per cen- 
tum of the average price (weighted by mar- 
ket and month) of such quality of cotton as 
quoted in the designated United States spot 
markets during three years of the five-year 
period ending July 31 in the year in which 
the loan level is announced, excluding the 
year in which the average market price was 
the highest and the year in which the aver- 
age market price was the lowest in such pe- 
riod, or (il) 90 per centum of the average, 
for the fifteen-week period beginning July 1 
of the year in which the loan level is an- 
nounced, of the five lowest priced growths 
quoted for Strict Middling one and three- 
thirty seconds inch cotton C.I.F. Northern 
Europe (adjusted downward by the average 
difference during the period April 15 through 
October 15 of the year in which the loan is 
announced between such average Northern 
Europe price quotation of such quality of cot- 
ton and the market quotations in the desig- 
nated United States spot market for Strict 
Low Middling one and one-sixteenth inch cot- 
ton (micronaire 3.5 through 4.9): Provided, 
That in no event shall such loan level be less 
than 55 cents per pound. If for any crop the 
average Northern European price determined 
under clause (il) of the first sentence of this 
paragraph is less than the average United 
States spot market price determined under 
clause (i) of the first sentence of this para- 
graph, the Secretary may, notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this paragraph, 
increase the loan level to such level as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate, not in ex- 
cess of the average United States spot market 
price determined under clause (1) of the first 
sentence of this paragraph. The loan level 
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for any crop of cotton shall be determined 
and announced by the Secretary not later 
than November 1 of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the marketing year for which such 
loan is to be effective, and such level shall 
not thereafter be changed. Nonrecourse loans 
provided for in this subsection, shall, upon 
request of the producer during the tenth 
month of the loan period for the cotton, be 
made available for an additional term of 
eight months: Provided, That such request 
to extend the loan period shall not be ap- 
proved in a month when the average price 
of Strict Low Middling one and one-sixteenth 
inch cotton (micronaire 3.5 through 4.9) in 
the designated spot markets for the preced- 
ing month exceeded 130 per centum of the 
average price of such quality of cotton in 
such markets for the preceding thirty-six 
month period. Provided jurther, That when- 
ever the Secretary determines that the av- 
erage price of Strict Low Middling one and 
one-sixteenth inch cotton (micronaire 3.5 
through 4.9) in the designated spot markets 
for a month exceeded 130 per centum of the 
average price of such quality of cotton in 
such markets for the preceding thirty-six 
months, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of the law, the President shall immedi- 
ately establish and proclaim a special lim- 
ited global import quota for upland cotton 
subject to the following conditions: 

“(A) The amount of the special quota 
shall be equal to twenty-one days of domes- 
tic mill consumption of upland cotton at 
the seasonally adjusted average rate of the 
most recent three months for which data 
are available; 

“(B) If a special quota has been estab- 
lished under this subsection during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, the amount of the 
quota next established hereunder shall be 
the smaller of twenty-one days of domestic 
mill consumption calculated as set forth in 
clause (A) of this paragraph or the amount 
required to increase the supply to 130 per 
centum of the demand; 

“(C) As used in clause (B) of this para- 
graph, the term ‘supply’ means, using the 
latest official data of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the United States Department 
of the Treasury, the carryover of upland 
cotton at the beginning of the marketing 
year (adjusted to four hundred and eighty- 
pound bales) in which the special quota is 
established, plus production of the current 
crop, plus imports to the latest date availa- 
ble during the marketing year, and the term 
‘demand’ means the average seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of domestic mill con- 
sumption in the most recent three months 
for which data are available, plus the larger 
of average exports of upland cotton during 
the preceding six marketing years or cumu- 
lative exports of upland cotton, plus out- 
standing export sales for the marketing year 
in which the special quota is established; 
and 

“(D) When a special quota is established 
under the provisions of this subsection, a 
ninety-day period from the effective date of 
the proclamation shall be allowed for enter- 
ing cotton under such quota. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection. a special quota 
period shall not be established that over- 
laps an existing special quota period. 


“(3) Any upland cotton imported into the 
United States while a special quota is in 
effect shall be regarded as having been im- 
ported under such quota and shall not be 
subject to imvort duties that would be ap- 
plicable to such upland cotton in the ab- 
sence of a svecial quota. 

%%) Notwithstanding anv other provision 
of law, the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section with respect to extension of the loan 
period and to proclamation of the special 
quota shall become effective upon the effec- 
tive date of the Agriculture and Food Act 
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of 1981 even though the cotton may be of a 
crop prior to the 1982 crop. 

“(5)(A) The Secretary may make land di- 
version payments to producers of upland cot- 
ton if the Secretary determines that such 
land diversion payments are necessary to as- 
sist in adjusting the total national acreage 
of upland cotton to desirable goals. Such land 
diversion payments shall be made to produc- 
ers on a farm who, to the extent prescribed 
by the Secretary, devote to approved conser- 
vation uses an acreage of cropland on the 
farm in accordance with land diversion con- 
tracts entered into by the Secretary with such 
producers. The amounts payable to producers 
under land diversion contracts may be deter- 
mined through the submission of bids for 
such contracts by producers in such manner 
as the Secretary may prescribe or through 
such other means as the Secretary determines 
appropriate. In determmining the acceptabil- 
ity of contract offers, the Secretary shall take 
into consideration the extent of the diversion 
to be undertaken by the producers and the 
productivity of the acreage diverted. The Sec- 
retary shall limit the total acreage to be 
diverted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adversely 
the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

“(B) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife agen- 
cies. The Secretary may pay an appropriate 
share of the cost of practices designed to carry 
out the purposes of the foregoing sentence. 
The Secretary may provide for an additional 
payment on such acreage in an amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be appropriate in 
relation to the benefit to the general public 
if the producer agrees to permit, without 
other compensation, access to all or such por- 
tion of the farm, as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, by the general public, for hunting, 
trapping, fishing, and hiking, subtect to ap- 
plicable State and Federal regulations. 

“(6) In any case in which the fallure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the procram formulated under 
this subsection precludes the making of loans 
and payments. the Secretary may, neverthe- 
less, make such loans and payments in such 
amounts as the Secretary determines to be 
equitable in relation to the seriousness of the 
default. 

“(7) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. 

“(8) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized bv this subsection through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(9) The vrovisions of sbsection 8(7) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. as amende‘ (relating to assignment 
of payments). shall apply to payments under 
this subsection. 

“(10) The Secretary shall provide ade- 
ouate safevuards to protect the interests of 
tenants and sharecroppers, includine provi- 
sions for sharing. on a fair and eouitable 
basis. in payments made under this sub- 
section.” 

“(11) The Secretary shall make available 
to producers recourse loans on seed cotton 
at snch levels and under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines 
necessary.“. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
RESTRICTIONS 

Sec. 503. Section 603 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out “1982” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1986”. 

MISCELLANEOUS COTTON PROVISIONS 

Sec. 504. (a) Section 6%4(b) of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1977 is amended by 
striking out “1981” and inserting in leu 
thereof “1985”. 
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(b) Sections 103(a) and 203 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, shall not 
be applicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops. 


SKIPROW PRACTICES 


Sec. 505. Section 374(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out 1981“ in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”. 


PRELIMINARY ALLOTMENTS FOR 1986 CROP OF 
UPLAND COTTON 


Sec. 506. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the permanent State, county, 
and farm base acreage allotments for the 
1977 crop of upland cotton, adjusted for 
any underplantings in 1977 and reconsti- 
tuted as provided in section 379 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
shall again become effective as preliminary 
allotments for the 1986 crop. 


TITLE VI—RICE 


LOAN RATES AND LAND DIVERSION PAYMENTS 
FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 601. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of rice, section 101 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection (i) as follows: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases on the 1982 
crop of rice at such level, not less than $8.01 
per hundredweight, as is equal to 75 per cen- 
tum of the average market price of rice in 
the United States, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, during three years of the five-year 
period ending at the end of the marketing 
year immediately preceding the marketing 
year for which the level of loans and pur- 
chases is applicable, excluding the year in 
which the average market price was the high- 
est and the year in which the average market 
price was the lowest in such period. The 
Secretary shall make available to producers 
loans and purchases on the 1983 through 1985 
crops of rice at such level, which shall be not 
less than 65 per centum nor more than 85 per 
centum of the average market price of rice 
in the United States, as determined by the 
Secretary in the manner described in the 
first sentence of this paragraph, as the Secre- 
tary determines will not substantially dis- 
courage the exportation of rice and will not 
result in excessive stocks of rice in the United 
States after taking into consideration the 
supply of rice, demand therefor (both domes- 
tic and world), estimated carryover, and the 
cost of producing rice, except that such level 
of loans and purchases shall not be less than 
$8.01 per hundredweight. 

“(2) The Secretary may make land diver- 
sion payments to producers if the Secretary 
determines that such land diversion pay- 
ments are necessary to assist in adjusting 
the total national acreage of rice to desirable 
goals. Such land diversion payments shall be 
made to producers on a farm who, to the ex- 
tent prescribed by the Secretary, devote to 
approved conservation uses an acreage of 
cropland on the farm in accordance with 
land diversion contracts entered into by the 
Secretary with such producers. The amounts 
payable to producers under land diversion 
contracts may be determmed through the 
submission of bids for such contracts by pro- 
ducers in such manner as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate. In determining the 
acceptability of contract offers, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the extent of 
the diversion to be undertaken by the pro- 
ducers and the productivity of the acreage 
diverted. The Secretary shall limit the total 
acreage to be diverted under agreements in 
any county or local community so as not to 
affect adversely the economy of the county or 
Tocal community. 

“(3) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
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agencies. The Secretary may pay an appro- 
priate share of the cost of practices designed 
to carry out the purposes of the foregoing 
sentence. The Secretary may provide for an 
additional payment on such acreage in an 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
appropriate in relation to the benefit to the 
general public if the producer agrees to per- 
mit, without other compensation, access to 
all or such portion of the farm, as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe by the general public, for 
hunting, trapping, fishing, and hiking, sub- 
ject to applicable State and Federal 
regulations. 

“(4) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program formulated under 
this subsection precludes the making of 
loans, purchases, and payments, the Secre- 
tary may, nevertheless, make such loans, pur- 
chases, and payments in such amounts as the 
Secretary determines to be equitable in re- 
lation to the seriousness of the default. 

“(5) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. 

“(6) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this subsection through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(7) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soll Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection. 

“(8) The Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including provisions for 
sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, in pay- 
ments made under this subsection.”. 


SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
OTHER PROVISIONS 


Sec. 62. Sections 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 
and 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, shall not be applicable 
to the 1982 through 1985 crops of rice. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 603. Section 705 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out 1981“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1985”. 

TITLE VII —PEANUTS 
ANNUAL MARKETING QUOTA AND STATE 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 701. (a) Subsections (a) and (e) of 
section 358 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358(a) and (e)) shall 
not be applicable to the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts. 

(b) Effective for the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts, subsection (c)(1) of the 
section 358 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1358 (0) (1)) 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the second sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That the peanut acreage 
allotment for the State of New Mexico shall 
not be reduced below the 1977 acreage allot- 
ment as increased pursuant to subsection (c) 
(2) of this section.“. 


NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT; NATIONAL 
POUNDAGE QUOTA; FARM POUNDAGE QUOTA; 
AND DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 702. Effective only for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1358) is further amended by acding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(k) Not later than December 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall announce a na- 
tional acreage allotment for peanuts for 
the next crop taking into consideration 
projected domestic use, exports, and a rea- 
sonable carryover, except that such allot- 
ment shall not be less than 1,614,000 acres. 

“(1) Not later than December 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall announce a mini- 
mum national poundage quota for peanuts 
for thè next marketing year. The minimum 
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national poundage quota for any crop shall 
be 1,440,000 tons increased by such addi- 
tional quantity as the Secretary estimates 
will be necessary to meet the requirements 
for domestic edible and seed uses during the 
next marketing year. 

“(m) For each farm for which a farm 
acreage allotment has been established, a 
farm yield for peanuts shall be determined. 
Such yield shall be equal to the average 
of the actual yield per acre on the farm 
for each of the three crop years in which 
yields were highest on the farm out of 
the five crop years 1973 through 1977. In 
the event that peanuts were not produced 
on the farm in at least three years during 
such five-year period or there was a sub- 
stantial change in the operation of the 
farm during such period (including, but 
not limited to, a change in operator, lessee 
who is an operator, or irrigation practices), 
the Secretary shall have a yield appraised 
for the farm. The appraised yield shall be 
that amount determined to be fair and 
reasonable on the basis of yields established 
for similar farms which are located in the 
area of the farm and on which peanuts were 
produced, taking into consideration land, 
labor, and equipment available for the pro- 
duction of peanuts, crop rotation practices, 
soil and water, and other relevant factors. 

“(n) For each farm, a farm base produc- 
tion poundage shall be established equal 
to the quantity determined by multiplying 
the farm peanut acreage allotment by the 
farm yield determined in accordance with 
subsection (m) of this section. 

(0) (1) For each farm, a farm poundage 
qota shall be esta>lisred by the Secretary 
for each marketing year equal to the farm 
base production poundage multiplied by a 
factor determined by the Secretary, such 
that the total of all farm poundage quotas 
will eoual the national poundage quota for 
such marketing year. The poundage quota 
so determined, beginning with the 1982 crop 
for any farm, shall be increased by the 
number of pounds by which marketings of 
quota peanuts from the farm during previ- 
ous. marketing years (excluding any mar- 
keting year before the marketing year for 
the 1980 crop) were less than the farm 
poundage quota. 

“(2) A quantity of peanuts equal to the 
quantity of peanuts undermarketed in any 
year may be produced and marketed in any 
subsequent year or years (undermarketing 
carry forward) and such quantity of pesa- 
nuts shall be considered quota peanuts, ex- 
cept that in order to qualify for an under- 
marketing carry forward in any year a pro- 
ducer must have planted an acreage on the 
farm to peanuts in the preceding year equal 
to or greater than 50 per centum of the 
acreage allotment for the farm for peanuts 
for such preceding year. 

“(3) In no case may the total marketings 
of a producer exceed actual production 
from the farm acreage allotment. 

“(4) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection, if the total of all 
increases under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section in individual farm poundage quotas 
exceeds 10 per centum of the national 
poundage quota for the marketing year, the 
Secretary shall adjust such increases so that 
the total of all increases does not exceed 10 
per centum of the national poundage quota. 

“(p) For the purposes of this part and 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949— 

“(1) ‘quota peanuts’ means, for any mar- 
keting year, any peanuts which are eligible 
for domestic edible use as determined by the 
Secretary, which are marketed or considered 
marketed from a farm, and which do not ex- 
ceed the farm poundage quota of such farm 
for such year; 


“(2) ‘additional peanuts’ means, for any 
marketing year, any peanuts which are mar- 
keted from a farm and which are in excess 
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of the marketings of quota peanuts from 
such farm for such year but not in excess 
of the actual production of the farm acre- 
age allotment; 

“(3) ‘crushing’ means the processing of 
peanuts to extract oil for food uses and 
meal for feed uses, or the processing of 
peanuts by crushing or otherwise when au- 
thorized by the Secretary; and 

“(4) ‘domestic edible use’ means use for 
milling to produce domestic food peanuts 
and seed and use on a farm, except that the 
Secretary may exempt from this definition 
seeds of peanuts that are used to produce 
peanuts excluded under section 359(c) of 
this Act, are unique strains, and are not 
commercially available.“. 


SALE, LEASE, AND TRANSFER OF ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 703. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358a of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1358a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (a) , if 
he determines that it will not impair the ef- 
fective operation of the peanut marketing 
quota or price support program.“; 

(2) by striking out may“ each place it 
appears in subsection (a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “shall”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, transfers shall be on the basis 
of the farm base production poundage, and 
the acreage allotment for the receiving farm 
shall be increased by an amount deter- 
mined by dividing the number of pounds 
transferred by the farm yield for the receiv- 
ing farm, and the acreage allotment for the 
transferring farm shall be reduced by an 
amount determined by dividing the number 
of pounds transferred by the farm yield 
for the transferring farm. 

“(j) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) (1) of this section, farm acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas for 
peanuts may be transferred from one coun- 
ty to another in the same State in the case 
of any State in which the total farm peanut 
acreage allotment is 11,000 acres or less.“. 

MARKETING PENALTIES; DISPOSITION OF 
ADDITIONAL PEANUTS 

Sec. 704. Effective only for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 359 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1359) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after the subsection 
designation (a)“; 

(2) by striking out in the first sentence 
of subsection (a)(1) of such section, as des- 
ignated by clause (1) of this section, “75 per 
centum of the support price for” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “120 per centum of the 
support price for quota“: 

(3) by inserting after the first sentence of 
subsection (a)(1) of such section, as desig- 
nated by clause (1) of this section, the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The marketing of 
any additional peanuts from a farm shall be 
subject to the same penalty unless the pea- 
nuts, in accordance with regulations estab- 
lished by the Secretary, are placed under 
loan at the additional loan rate under the 
loan program made available under section 
108(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and 
not redeemed by the producers or are mar- 
keted under contracts between handlers and 
producers pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section (i) of this section.“: 

(4) by striking out “normal yield” in sub- 
section (a) (1) of such section, as designated 
by clause (1) of this section, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “farm yield”; 

(5) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) (1) of such section as designated by 
clause (1) of this section the following new 
paragraph: 


“(2) The Secretary shall authorize, under 
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such regulations as he shall prescribe, the 
county committees established under section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act to waive or reduce marketing 
penalties provided for under this subsection 
in cases in which such committees deter- 
mine that the violations which were the 
basis of the penalties were unintentional or 
without knowledge on the part of the parties 
concerned. Errors in weight which do not 
exceed one-tenth of 1 per centum in the case 
of any one marketing document shall not 
be considered marketing violations except in 
cases of fraud or conspiracy.”; and 

(6) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsections: 

“(f) Only quota peanuts may be retained 
for use as seed or for other uses on a farm 
and when so retained shall be considered as 
marketings of quota peanuts, except that the 
Secretary may exempt from consideration as 
marketings of quota peanuts seeds of pea- 
nuts that are used to produce peanuts ex- 
cluded under section 359(c), are unique 
strains, and are not commercially available. 
Additional peanuts shall not be retained for 
use on a farm and shall not be marketed for 
domestic edible use. Seed for planting of any 
peanut acreage in the United States shall be 
obtained solely from quota peanuts mar- 
keted or considered marketed for domestic 
edible use. 

“(g) Upon a finding by the Secretary that 
the peanuts marketed from any crop for 
domestic edible use by a handler are larger 
in quantity or higher in grade or quality 
than the peanuts that could reasonably be 
produced from the quantity of peanuts hav- 
ing the grade, kernel content, and quality 
of the quota peanuts acquired by such han- 
dier from such crop for such marketing, 
such handler shall be subject to a penalty 
equal to 120 per centum of the loan level 
for quota peanuts on the quantity of pea- 
nuts which the Secretary determines are in 
excess of the quantity, grade, or quality of 
the peanuts that could reasonably have been 
produced from the peanuts so acquired. 

“(h) The Secretary shall require that the 
handling and disposal of additional peanuts 
be supervised by agents of the Secretary or 
by area marketing associations designated 
pursuant to section 108(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. Quota and additional pea- 
nuts of like type and segregation or quality 
may, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, be commingled and exchanged on 
a dollar value basis to facilitate warehous- 
ing, handling, and marketing. 

“(1) Handlers may, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, contract with pro- 
ducers for the purchase of additional pea- 
nuts for crushing, export, or both. All 
such contracts shall be completed and 
submitted to the Secretary (or if desig- 
nated by the Secretary, the area market- 
ing association) for approval prior to 
April 15 of the year in which the crop is 
produced, except that if any handler con- 
tracts with a producer for additional pea- 
nuts at a price equal to or more than 105 
per centum of the loan level of quota pea- 
nuts such peanuts may be utilized as quota 
peanuts if (1) such contract is approved 
before April 15 of the year in which the crop 
is produced, and (2) all of the producer’s 
quota peanuts have been contracted for be- 
fore or at the same time that the producer’s 
additional peanuts are contracted for. 

“(J) Subject to the provisions of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, any pea- 
nuts owned or controlled by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may be made available 
for domestic edible use in accordance with 
regulations established by the Secretary. Ad- 
ditional peanuts received under loan shall be 
offered for sale for domestic edible use at 
prices not less than those required to cover 
all costs incurred with respect to such pea- 
nuts for such items as inspection, warehous- 
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ing, shrinkage, and other expenses, plus (1) 
100 per centum of the loan value of quota 
peanuts if the additional peanuts are sold 
and paid for during the harvest season upon 
delivery by and with the written consent of 
the producer, (2) not less than 105 per 
centum of the loan value of quota peanuts 
if the additional peanuts are sold after de- 
livery by the producer but not later than 
December 31 of the marketing year, or (3) 
not less than 107 per centum of the loan 
value of quota peanuts if the additional pea- 
nuts are sold later than December 31 of the 
marketing year. For the period from the 
date additional peanuts are delivered for loan 
to April 30 of the calendar year following the 
year in which such additional peanuts were 
harvested, the area marketing associations 
designated pursuant to section 108(c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 shall have sole au- 
thority to accept or reject lot list bids when 
the sales price as determined under this 
section equals or exceeds the minimum price 
at which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may sell its stocks of additional peanuts, ex- 
cept that the area marketing association and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may agree 
to modify the authority granted by this sen- 
tence in order to facilitate the orderly mar- 
keting of additional peanuts.“. 
REPORTS AND RECORDS 


Sec. 705. Section 805 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 947) is 
amended by striking out 1981“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1985”. 

PRESERVATION OF UNUSED ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 706. Section 806 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 947) is amended 
by striking out “1981” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1985“. 

PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Sec. 707. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, title I of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
after section 107 a new section 108 as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on quota pea- 
nuts for each of the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of peanuts at such levels as the Secretary 
finds appropriate, taking into consideration 
the eight factors specified in section 401(b) 
of this Act, and any change in the index of 
prices paid by farmers for production items, 
interest, taxes, and wage rates during the 
period beginning January 1 and ending De- 
cember 31 of the calendar year immediately 
preceding the marketing year from which 
the level of support is being determined, 
except that the level of price support for the 
1982 through 1985 crops shall not be less 
than $650 per ton. The levels of price sup- 
port so announced may not be reduced by 
any deductions for inspection, handling, or 
storage, but the Secretary may make adjust- 
ments for location of peanuts and other ad- 
3 authorized by section 403 of this 

ct. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on additional 
peanuts for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts. In determining the support 
level for additional peanuts, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the demand for 
peanut oil and peanut meal, expected prices 
of other vegetable oils and protein meals, 
and the demand for peanuts in foreign mar- 
kets, but in no case may the level of price 
support for additional peanuts be set at a 
level which the Secretary estimates would 
result in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
incurring a loss on the price support pro- 
gram for additional peanuts for the market- 
ing year concerned. The Secretary shall an- 
nounce the level of price support for addi- 
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tional peanuts of each crop not later than 
February 15 preceding the marketing year for 
which the level of price support, so an- 
nounced, is to be in effect. 

“(3)(A) In carrying out paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection, the Secretary 
shall make warehouse storage loans avau- 
able in each of the three producing areas 
(described in 7 CFR 1446.10 (1980)) to a 
designated area marketing association of 
peanut producers which is selected and ap- 
proved by the Secretary and which is operated 
primarily for the purpose of conducting such 
loan activities. Tho Secretary may not make 
warehouse storage loans available to any co- 
operative which is engaged in operations or 
activities concerning peanuts other than 
those operations and activities specified in 
this section and in section 359 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. Such area 
marketing associations shall be used in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory activities re- 
lating to price support and marketing activi- 
ties under this section and section 359 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. Loans made under this subpara- 
graph shall include, in addition to the price 
support value of the peanuts, such costs as 
the area marketing association reasonably 
may incur in carrying out its responsibilities, 
operations, and activities under this section 
and section 359 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. 

„(B) The Secretary shall require that each 
area marketing association establish pools 
and maintain complete and accurate records 
by type for quota peanuts handled under 
loans and for additional peanuts produced 
without a contract between handler and 
producer described in section 359 (1) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. Net 
gains on peanuts in each pool, unless other- 
wise approved by the Secretary, shall be 
distributed in proportion to the value of the 
peanuts placed in the pool by each grower. 
Net gains for peanuts in each pool shall 
consist of (i) for quota peanuts, the net 
gains over and above the loan indebtedness 
and other costs or losses incurred on peanuts 
placed in such pool plus an amount from 
the pool for additional peanuts to the extent 
of the net gains from the sale for domestic 
food and related uses of additional peanuts 
in the pool for additional peanuts equal to 
any loss on disposition of all peanuts in the 
pool for quota peanuts, and (il) for addi- 
tional peanuts, the net gains over and above 
the loan indebtedness and other costs or 
losses incurred on peanuts placed in the 
pool for additional peanuts less any amount 
allocated to offset any loss on the pool for 
quota peanuts as provided in clause (i) of 
this subparagraph. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this subsection, any dis- 
tribution of net gains on additional peanuts 
of any type to any producer shall be reduced 
to the extent of any loss by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on quota peanuts of a 
different type placed under loan by such 
grower.”. 

TITLE VIII —SOYBEANS 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 
CROPS 


Sec, 801. Effective only with respect to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of soybeans, title I 
of the Acricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new section 114 as follows: 

“Sec. 114. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases on the 1982 
crops of soybeans at sueh level, not less than 
$5.02 per bushel, as is equal to 75 per centum 
of the average market price of soybeans in 
the United States, as determined by the 
Secretary, during three years of the five-year 
period ending at the end of the marketing 
year immediately preceding the marketing 
year for which the level of loans and pur- 
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chases is applicable, excluding the year in 
which the average market price was the 
highest and the year in which the average 
market price was the lowest in such period. 
The Secretary shall make available to pro- 
ducers loans and purchases on the 1983 
through 1985 crops of soybeans at such level, 
which shall be not less than 65 per centum 
nor more than 85 per centum of the average 
market price of soybeans in the United 
States, as determined by the Secretary in 
the manner described in the first sentence 
of this subsection, as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate in relation to competing 
commodities after taking into consideration 
the supply of soybeans, demand therefor 
(both domestic and world), estimated carry- 
over, and the cost of producing soybeans, 
except that such level of loans and pur- 
chases shall not be less than $5.02 per 
bushel. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of jaw establishing a producer storage reserve 
program, soybeans shall not be considered an 
eligible commodity for such a program, and 
the Secretary shall not authorize payments 
to producers to cover the cost of storing 
soybeans, 

“(c) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program formulated under 
this section precludes the making of loans 
and purchases the Secretary may, neverthe- 
less, make such loans and purchases in such 
amounts as the Secretary determines to be 
equitable in relation to the seriousness of the 
default. 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation.”. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 802. Section 408(c) of the Agricultural 


Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting “soybeans,” immediately before the 
word “tobacco”. 


TITLE IX—GRAIN RESERVES; STORAGE 
FACILITY LOANS 


PRODUCER STORAGE RESERVE PROGRAM FOR 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 901. Subsections (a) through (e) of 
section 110 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, are amended to read as follows: 


“(a) The Secretary shall make available a 
program under which producers may store 
wheat and feed grains so as to promote or- 
derly marketing for an extended period of 
time. The Secretary shall establish adequate 
safeguards to assure that commodities held 
under the program shall not be used in any 
manner to unduly depress, manipulate, or 
curtail the free market. The authority pro- 
vided by this section shall be in addition to 
other authorities available to the Secretary 
for carrying out producer loan and storage 
operations, 


“(b) In carrying out the producer storage 
program, the Secretary may provide original, 
extended, or supplemental price support 
loans for wheat and feed grains at such level 
of support and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines are nec- 
essary to encourage producers to store wheat 
and feed grains for extended periods of time 
in order to promote orderly marketing of 
the commodities involved. Among such other 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe by regulation, the program shall 
provide for (1) repayment of such loans in 
not less than three years; (2) payment to 
producers of such amounts as the Secretary 
determines appropriate to cover the cost of 
storing wheat and feed grains held under the 
program, such payments to continue until 
the maturity date of the loan or until the 
market price for the commodity involved 
equals or exceeds 115 per centum of the price 
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specified in clause (5) of this subsection, 
whichever occurs first; (3) a rate of interest 
determined by the Secretary based upon the 
rate of interest charged the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by the United States 
Treasury, except the Secretary may waive or 
adjust such interest in such manner and at 
such times as the Secretary deems necessary 
to promote the orderly marketing of wheat 
and feed grains; (4) recovery of amounts 
paid for storage, and for the payment of 
additional interest or other penalties, fees, or 
charges in the event such loans are repaid 
by producers before the maturity date of the 
loan and before the market price for wheat 
or feed grains has reached the price levels 
determined under clause (5) of this subsec- 
tion; and (5) conditions designed to induce 
producers to redeem and market the wheat 
or feed grains securing such loans without 
regard to the maturity dates thereof when- 
ever the Secretary determines that the mar- 
ket price for the commodity involved has 
attained a level which. as determined by the 
Secretary, equals or exceeds the average ad- 
justed cost of production for the commodity 
involved for the three crop years immediate- 
ly preceding the crop year for which the de- 
termination is made. The adjusted cost of 
production for the commodity involved for 
each of such years shall be determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of such informa- 
tion as the Secretary finds necessary and ap- 
propriate for the purpose and shall include 
(1) variable costs, (ii) machinery ownership 
costs, (iii) general farm overhead costs, (iv) 
return for management comparable to the 
normal management fees charged by other 
comparable industries, and (v) land value, 
allocated to the crops involved on the basis 
of the proportion of the value of the total 
production derived from each crop. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not require pro- 
ducers to repay loans made under the pro- 
ducer storage program prior to the maturity 
date of such loans for reasons of increases in 
market prices above the levels determined 
under clause (5) of the second sentence of 
subsection (b) of this section, except that 
the Secretary may require producers to repay 
loans made under this section prior to the 
maturity date thereof if the Secretary deter- 
mines that emergency conditions exist which 
require that such commodity be made avail- 
able in the market to meet urgent domestic 
or international needs and the Secretary re- 
ports such determination and the reasons 
therefor to the President, the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 
Senate and the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives at least 14 
days before taking such action. 

d) The Secretary shall announce the 
terms and conditions of the producer stor- 
age program as far in advance of making 
loans as practicable. In such announcement, 
the Secretary shall specify the quantity of 
wheat or feed grains to be stored under the 
program which the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate to promote the orderly marketing 
of such commodities. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, except as otherwise provided under 
section 302 of the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 and section 208 of the 
Agricultural Trade Suspension Adjustment 
Act of 1980, whenever the producer storage 
program authorized by this section is in 
effect, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
May not sell any of its stocks of wheat or 
feed grains at less than 130 per centum of 
the price determined under clause (5) of the 
second sentence of subsection (b) of this 
section: Provided, That such restriction shall 
not apply to— 


(Ii) sales of such commodities which have 
substantially deteriorated in quality or as 
to which there is a danger of loss or waste 
through deterioration or spoilage; 


(2) sales or other disposals of such com- 
modities under (A) the fifth and sixth sen- 
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tences of section 407 of this Act; (B) the 
Act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 574, as 
amended; 7 U.S.C. 1427 note), and (C) sec- 
tion 813 of the Agricultural Act of 1970; and 

(3) sales of corn for use in the production 
of alcohol for motor fuel at facilities that— 

(A) begin operation after January 4, 1980, 
and 

“(B) whenever supplies of corn are not 
readily available, can produce alcohol from 
agricultural or forestry biomass feedstocks 
other than corn, 


when sold at not less than the price at which 
producers may repay producer storage loans 
and redeem corn prior to the maturity dates 
of loans, as determined under clause (5) of 
the second sentence of subsection (b) of this 
section, or, whenever the fuel conversion 
price (as defined in section 212 of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Suspension Adjustment Act 
of 1980) for corn exceeds such price, at not 
less than the fuel conversion price.“. 
CONFORMING AMENDMENT 

Sec. 902. Section 208(c) (2)(B) of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Suspension Adjustment Act 
of 1980 is amended by striking clause (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) if there is a producer storage program 
in effect for the commodity, at not less than 
130 per centum of the price determined un- 
der clause (5) of the second sentence of sec- 
tion 120(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
or", 

FARM STORAGE FACILITY LOANS 


Sec. 903. Section 4(h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (62 Stat. 1070, 
as amended; 15 U.S.C. 714b(h)) is amended 
by striking out “1981” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1985“. 


TITLE X—MISCELLANEOUS 
SPECIAL GRAZING AND HAY PROGRAM 


Sec. 1001. Section 109 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) amending subsection (a) by striking 
out “1981” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1985”; 

(2) amending subsection (d) by striking 
out “acreage set-aside” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "land diversion”; and 

(3) adding a new subsection (g) at the 
end thereof to read as follows: 

“(3) For purposes of subsection (c) of this 
section the farm program payment yield for 
each crop of wheat shall be the yield estab- 
lished for the farm for the previous crop 
year, adjusted by the Secretary to provide 
a fair and equitable yield. If no program pay- 
ment yield for wheat was established for the 
farm in the previous crop year, the Secretary 
is authorized to determine such yield as the 
Secretary finds fair and reasonable, Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection in the determination of yields, 
the Secretary shall take into account 
the actual yields proved by the producer, 
and neither such yields nor the farm program 
payment yield established on the basis of 
such yields shall be reduced under other pro- 
visions of this subsection. If the Secretary 
determines it necessary, the Secretary may 
establish national, State, or county pro- 
gram payment yields on the basis of histori- 
cal yields, as adjusted by the Secretary to 
correct for abnormal factors affecting such 
yields in the historical period, or, if such 
data are not available, on the Secretary's 
estimate of actual yields for the crop year 
involved. In the event national, State, or 
county program payment yields are estab- 
lished, the farm program payment yields 
shall balance to the national, State, or 
county program payment yields.”. 
ENFORCEMENT UNDER THE WHEAT AND WHEAT 

FOODS RESEARCH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 

ACT 

Sec. 1002. Section 1711 of the Wheat and 
Wheat Foods Research and Nutrition Edu- 
cation Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1711. (a) The several district courts 
of the United States are vested with jurisdic- 
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tion specifically to enforce, and to prevent 
and restrain any person from violating, any 
order or regulation made or issued pursuant 
to this title. Any civil action authorized to 
be brought under this title shall be referred 
to the Attorney General for appropriate ac- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in this title 
shall be construed as requiring the Secre- 
tary to refer to the Attorney General viola- 
tions of this title whenever the Secretary 
believes that the administration and enforce- 
ment of the program would be adequately 
served by administrative action pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section or suitable 
written notice or warning to any person 
committing such violation. 

“(b) (1) Any person who violates any pro- 
visions of any order or regulation issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to this title, or who 
fails or refuses to pay, collect, or remit any 
assessment or fee duly required of him 
thereunder, may be assessed a civil penalty 
by the Secretary of not less than $500 or 
more than $5,000 for each such violation. 
Each violation shall be a separate offense. 
In addition to or in lieu of such civil penalty 
the Secretary may issue an order requiring 
such person to cease and desist from con- 
tinuing such violation or violations. No pen- 
alty shall be assessed or cease and desist or- 
der issued unless such person is given notice 
and opportunity for a hearing before the 
Secretary with respect to such violation, and 
the order of the Secretary assessing a pen- 
alty or imposing a cease and desist order 
shall be final and conclusive unless the af- 
fected person files an appeal from the Secre- 
tary’s order with the appropriate United 
States court of appeals. 


“(2) Any person against whom a violation 
is found and a civil penalty assessed or cease 
and desist order issued under paragraph (b) 
(1) of this section may obtain review in the 
court of appeals of the United States for the 
circuit in which such person resides or has 
his place of business or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit by filing a notice of appeal in 
such court within thirty days from the date 
of such order and by simultaneously send- 
ing a copy of such notice by certified mail to 
the Secretary. The Secretary shall promptly 
file in such court a certified copy of the rec- 
ord upon which such violation was found. 
The findings of the Secretary shall be set 
aside only if found to be unsupported by 
substantial evidence. 

8) Any person who fails to obey a cease 
and desist order after it has become final 
and unappealable, or after the appropriate 
court of appeals has entered final judgment 
in favor of the Secretary, shall be subject to 
& civil penalty assessed by the Secretary, 
after opportunity for a hearing and for judi- 
cial review pursuant to the procedures spec- 
ified in paragraphs (b) (1) and (2) of this 
section, of not more than $500 for each of- 
fense, and each day during which such fail- 
bes continues shall be deemed a separate 
offense. 


“(4) If any person falls to Pay an assess- 
ment of a civil penalty after it has become 
a final and unappealable order, or after the 
appropriate court of appeals has entered 
final judgment in favor of the Secretary, 
the Secretary shall refer the matter to the 
Attorney General who shall recover the 
amount assessed in any appropriate district 
court of the United States. In such action, 
e and appropriateness of the final 

r imposing the civil penalt: 
subject to review.“. 1 ree 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 
Sec. 1003. Title XVTII of the Food 
and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 is repealed, 
FARM INCOME PROTECTION INSURANCE PROGRAM 
STUDY 
Sec. 1004. (a) It is the sense of Congress 
that the concept of farm income protection 
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insurance should be studied in order to 
determine whether such a concept might 
provide the basis for an acceptable alterna- 
tive to the commodity price support, income 
maintenance, and disaster assistance pro- 
grams currently administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the 
benefit of American farmers. Toward this 
objective, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
appoint a special task force to study and 
report upon such concept. 

(b) The special task force appointed by 
the Secretary shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing: a total of three representatives of 
agricultural commodity organizations and 
general farm organizations, three repre- 
sentatives of the private insurance industry 
(including stock companies, mutual com- 
panies, agents, or brokers), two full-time 
farmers, one official of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, one official of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, two individuals from appro- 
priate academic fields, and the designated 
representative of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The designated representative of the 
Secretary shall serve as the chairman of the 
special task force. 

(c) The study conducted by the special 
task force shall include, but not be limited 
to, an analysis of the following: 

(1) the characteristics of a farm income 
protection insurance program; 

(2) the feasibility of such a program as 
a substitute for the commodity price sup- 
port, income maintenance. and disaster as- 
sistance programs administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the American 
farmer; 

(3) the appropriate roles of the private 
insurance industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment in the development, implementation. 
and administration of such a program: 

(4) alternate mechanisms for administer- 
ing such a program: 

(5) the acceptability of such a program 
to farmers; and 


(6) the costs associated with the develop- 
ment and implementation of such a program. 


(d) Not later than eighteen months fol- 
lowing enactment of this Act, the special 
task shall transmit to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition. and Forestry of the 
United States Senate and the Committee on 
Agriculture of the United States House 
of Representatives copies of the report on 
farm income protection insurance and any 
legislative changes that the special task 
force recommends for purnoses of establish- 
ing a farm income protection insurance pro- 
gram. Minority views, if submitted in a 
timely manner, shall be included in the re- 
port prepared and transmitted by the special 
task force. 


(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall pro- 
vide such staff personnel, clerical assistance, 
services, materials, and office sdace as may 
be required to assist the special task force 
in carrying out its duties. 


(f) In conducting its study and preparing 
its revort and recommendations, the special 
task force may obtain the assistance of De- 
partment of Agriculture employees. and, to 
the maximum extent practicable, the assist- 
ance of emvlovees of other Feñeral debart- 
ments or agencies who may have relevant 
expertise in the areas of insurance, income 
maintenance, disaster assistance, agriculture, 
program management, and program evalua- 
tion. 

(g) Members of the special task force shall 
serve without compensation, if not otherwise 
officers or employees of the United States. ex- 
cept that they shall, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business in the 
performance of services under this section, 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same man- 
ner as persons employed intermittently in 
the Government service are allowed expenses 
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under sections 5701 through 5707 of title 5 
cf the United States Code. 

(h) The special task force shall be dis- 
solved forty-five days after submission of the 
report required in subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion. 

STATE AGENCY AUTHORITY FOR GRAIN 
INSPECTIONS AT EXPORT LOCATIONS 


Sec. 1005. The first sentence of section 
7(e)(2) of the United States Grain Stand- 
ards Act (7 U.S.C. 79(e)(2)) is amended by 
inserting (A)“ before “which was perform- 
ing”, and by inserting after 1976.“ the fol- 
lowing: “or (B) which performed official in- 
spection at an export port location at any 
time prior to such date and was designated 
under subsection (f) of this section on the 
date of the enactment of this clause to per- 
form official inspections at locations other 
than export port locations,”. 

TITLE XI—AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
AGRICULTURAL EXPORT CREDIT REVOLVING FUND 


Sec. 1101. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714-714p) 18 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 20. Agricultural Export Credit Re- 
volving Fund.— 

“(a) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund to be known as 
the Agricultural Export Credit Revolving 
Fund, which shall be available without fiscal 
year limitation, for (1) use in carrying out 
the provirions of section 5(f) of this Act, and 
(2) making loans for the construction or 
acquisition of facilities in foreign countries 
to improve the capacity of such countries 
for handling, marketing, processing, storing. 
or distributing agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in and exported from the United 
States. 

“(b) All sums received by the Corporation 
from the liquidation of loans made to carry 
out the purposes described in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be added to and become 
a part of such fund together with funds ap- 
propriated to such fund. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Agricultural Export Credit Re- 
volying Fund $300,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, $500,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $700,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984. 

“(d) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to the Congress not later than De- 
cember 1 of each year with respect to the 
export credit sales program carried out by 
the Corporation in the last fiscal year. Such 
report shall include the names of the coun- 
tries extended credit under such program, 
the total amount of such credit in the case 
of each such country in such fiscal year, and 
a discussion and devaluation of the market 
development activities of the Corporation 
under this Act during such fiscal year. The 
first such report shall be submitted to the 
Congress not later than December 1, 1982. 

“(e) The revolving fund created by this 
section is abolished effective October 1, 1985, 
and all unobligated money in such fund on 
September 30, 1985, shall be transferred to 
and become part of the miscellaneous re- 
ceipts account of the Treasury.”. 


CONGRESSIONAL VETO OF BILATERAL COMMODITY 
SUPPLY AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 1102. If the Government of the United 
States concludes a bilateral international 
agreement, other than a treaty, involving a 
commitment on the part of the United States 
to assure access by a foreign country or in- 
strumentality thereof to United States agri- 
cultural commodities or products thereof on 
a commercial basis, the President shall im- 
mediately report such agreement to the 
Congress, setting forth in detail the terms 
of and reasons for negotiating such agree- 
ment. Such agreement shall not become ef- 
fective if. within 30 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after the date of 
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receipt by the Congress of such report, both 
Houses of Congress adopt a concurrent reso- 
lution disapproving such agreement, In the 
computation of such 30-day period, there 
shall be excluded the days on which either 
House is not in session because of adjourn- 
ment of more than 3 days to a day certain or 
because of an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die. 


SPECIAL STANDBY EXPORT SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


Sec. 1103. (a) In order to discourage for- 
elgn countries or instrumentalities thereof 
from using subsidies to promote the exporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized and di- 
rected to formulate a special standby export 
subsidy program for agricultural commodi- 
ties or products thereof produced in the 
United States. Such program shall be de- 
signed to neutralize the effects of export sub- 
sidy programs instituted by foreign coun- 
tries or instrumentalities thereof to encour- 
age exports of their agricultural commodi- 
ties to foreign markets other than the United 
States. 

(b) The Secretary shall implement the 
special standby export subsidy program for- 
mulated under subsection (a) of this section 
only after the President— 

(A) makes a determination under section 
301 of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2411), 
as amended, that action by the United States 
is appropriate to obtain the elimination of 
an act, policy, or practice of a foreign coun- 
try or instrumentality that results in— 

(1) substantial displacement of United 
States exports of agricultural commodities to 
foreign markets, or 

(u) prices for agricultural commodities in 
foreign markets materially below prices 
which suppliers of the same agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States 
must charge in order to supply such com- 
modities to the same market; 

(B) makes a determination that such act, 
policy, or practice of the foreign country or 
instrumentality concerned involves the use 
of export subsidies to encourage exports of 
such country's or instrumentality’s agricul- 
tural commodities to foreign markets other 
than the United States; 

(C) fails to reach a mutually acceptable 
resolution through consultations with the 
foreign country or instrumentality con- 
cerned; and 

(D) is authorized under the dispute settle- 
ment procedures specified in the Agreement 
on Interpretation and Application of Articles 
VI, XVI, and XXIII of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to undertake an 
export subsidy program to counter the export 
subsidies on agricultural commodities em- 
ployed by the foreign country or instrumen- 
tality concerned: Provided, That the United 
States is obligated by international agree- 
ment to receive such authorization before 
undertaking measures to counter such export 
subsidies. 


(c) In carrying out the special standby ex- 
port subsidy program pursuant to subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to use.the 
funds and facilities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


AGRICULTURAL EMBARGO RELIEF 
Sec. 1104. Section 208 of the Agricultural 
Trade Suspension Adjustment Act of 1980 is 
amended by— 
(1) amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 


“(a) If the President or other member of 
the executive branch of Government causes 
the export of any agricultural commodity to 
any country or area of the world to be sus- 
asa or restricted for reasons of national 
security or foreign policy under the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 or any other pro- 
vision of law, and if such suspension or re- 
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striction of the export of an agricultural 
commodity is imposed other than in connec- 
tion with a suspension of or restriction on 
all exports from the United States to such 
country or area of the world, and if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture determines that such 
suspension or restriction will result in a sur- 
plus supply of such commodity that will ad- 
versely auect prices producers receive for the 
commodity, the Secretary shall act to miti- 
gate the adverse effect on prices by either— 

“(A) establishing a gasohol feedstock re- 
serve of the commodity, as provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section, if the commodity 
is suitable for stockpiling in such a reserve; 

“(B) establishing a food security reserve of 
the commodity, as provided in subsection (d) 
of this section, if the commodity is suitable 
for stockpiling in such a reserve; 

“(C) making payments available to produc- 
ers of the commodity, as provided in subsec- 
tion (e) of this section: or 

“(D) undertaking any combination of the 
measures described in clauses (A), (B), and 
(C) of this subsection.”. 

(2) inserting “(1)” after the subsection 
designation “(b)” and adding at the end of 
such subsection a new paragraph as follows: 

“(2) Within thirty days after the export 
of any agricultural commodity to a country 
or area is suspended or restricted as de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall announce 
whether payments provided for in this sec- 
tion will be made on such commodity, and, 
if such payments are to be made, the Secre- 
tary shall also announce the average market 
price per unit received by producers for the 
commodity during the thirty-day period end- 
ing on the date of imrosition of the export 
suspension or restriction.“ and 

(3) redesignating subsections (e), (f), (g). 
and (h) as (f), (g), (h), and (1), respectively, 
and inserting after subsection (d) a new sub- 
section (e) as follows: 

“(e)(1) The amount of the payment to 
which an eligible producer under this section 
shall be entitled to receive shall be the prod- 
uct of (A) the amount by which the average 
market price per unit of the commodity re- 
ceived by producers during the twelve-month 
period immediately following the date of im- 
position of the exvort suspension or restric- 
tion is less than the average market price per 
unit of the commodity received by producers 
during the -thirty-day period immediately 
preceding the date of the imposition of the 
export suspension or restriction, and (B) the 
number of units of the commodity sold by 
the producer during the twelve month reriod 
immediately following the date of imposition 
of the export suspension or restriction: 
Provided, That, if the export suspension or 
restriction is in existence for a period of less 
than twelve months, the average market price 
per unit of the commodity recelved by pro- 
ducers after the imrosition of the export sus- 
pension or restriction shall be the average 
market price per unit of the commodity re- 
ceived by the producer during the duration 
of the export suspension or restriction, and 
the quantity of the commodity eligible for 
the payments provided for in this section 
shall be that quantity sold by the producer 
during the duration of the export sus~ension 
or restriction. Any payments due producers 
under this section shall be paid within fifteen 
months of the date of imposition of the ex- 
port sus~ension or restriction. 

“(2) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to issve such regulations as are 
deemed necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection, including reculations 
defining elicible producers and what con- 
stitutes a sale under this subsection.”. 


P.L. 480 EXTENSION 

Sec. 1105. The Agricultural Trade Develop- 

ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 

is amended by striking out “1981” in section 
409 and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”. 
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TITLE XII—FOOD STAMPS 
PURCHASE REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 1201. (a) Section 3(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012(b)) is 
ameaded by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof “and any amount to be paid by 
such household for such allotment”. 

(b) Section 70d) of the Food Stamp Act of 
197/ (7 U.S.C. 2016(d)) is amended by strik- 
ing out the third and fourth sentences. 

(c)(1) Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2017) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, households, other than households 
containing a member who is sixty years of 
age or over or who receives supplemental 
security income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act or disability payments 
under title II of the Social Security Act, 
shall be charged for the allotments issued to 
them, and the amount of such charge shall 
represent a reasonable investment on the 
part of the household, but in no event more 
than 33 per centum of the household's in- 
come, except that— 

“(1) allotments may be issued without 
charge to households with an Income of less 
than $30 per month for a family of four 
under standards of eligibility prescribed by 
the Secretary; and 

“(2) the Secretary shall provide a reason- 

able opportunity for any eligible household 
to elect to be issued an allotment less than 
the allotment authorized to be issued to such 
household under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 
The charge to be paid by any eligible house- 
hold electing to exercise the option described 
in clause (2) of the preceding sentence shall 
be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amount which would have been payable 
under this subsection for an allotment issued 
to such household under subsection (a) as 
the allotment actually issued to such house- 
hold bears to the allotment that would have 
been issued to such household under such 
subsection. 

“(d)(1) Funds derived from the charges 
made for allotments shall be promptly de- 
posited, in a manner prescribed in the reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to this Act, in a 
separate account maintained in the Treasury 
of the United States for such purpose. Such 
deposits shall be available, without limita- 
tion to fiscal years, for the redemption of 
coupons. 

“(2)(A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe the manner in which funds derived 
from the distribution of coupons (charges 
made for allotments) shall be deposited by 
coupon issuers, Such regulations shall con- 
tain provisions requiring that coupon issuers 
promptly deposit such funds in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, except that such 
regulations shall, at a minimum, require that 
(i) such deposits be made at least weekly, 
and (ii) upon the accumulation of a balance 
on hand of $1,000 or more, such deposits be 
made within two banking days following the 
accumulation of such amount. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating the regulations issued under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall be fined 
not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(3)(A) Coupon issuers receiving funds 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be 
deemed to be receiving such funds as fidu- 
ciaries of the Federal Government, and such 
coupon issuers shall immediately set aside all 
such funds as funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Funds derived from the distribution 
of coupons (charges made for allotments) 
shall not be used, before the deposit of such 
funds in the manner prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, for the benefit of any person, partner- 
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ship, corporation, association, organization, 
or entity other than the Federal Government. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or a sum 
equal to the amount of funds involved in the 
violation, whichever is the greater, or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or both, 
except if the amount of such funds is less 
than $1,000, then such issuer shall be fined 
not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require that upon the deposit, in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, of funds derived 
from the distribution of coupons (charges 
made for allotments), coupon issuers shall 
immediately send a written notice to the 
State agency, accompanied by an appropriate 
voucher, confirming such deposit. In addi- 
tion to such other information deemed by 
the Secretary to be appropriate, such regula- 
tions shall require that such notice contain— 

“(1) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

„) the total receipts of such coupon 
issuer derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments) during 
the deposit period; 

“(ill) the amount of the deposit; 

“(iv) the name and address of the deposi- 
tory; and 

“(v) an oath or affirmation signed by the 
coupon issuer or, in the case of a corporation 
or other entity not a natural person, by an 
appropriate official of the coupon issuer, cer- 
tifying that the information contained in 
such notice is true and correct to the best of 
such person's knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of fail- 
ing to provide the notice required under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

(5) (A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require each coupon issuer at intervals pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, but not less often 
than monthly, to send to the Secretary, or 
his designee, a written report of the issuer’s 
operations during such period under the 
food stamp program. In addition to such 
other information deemed by the Secretary 
to be appropriate, the regulations shall re- 
quire that the report contain— 

„) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

u) the total receipts of the coupon issuer 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) during the 
report period; 

“(ill) the total amount of deposits made 
by the issuer of funds derived from the dis- 
tribution of coupons (charges made for al- 
lotments) during such period; 

“(iv) the name and address of each de- 
pository receiving such funds from such is- 
suer; and 

) an oath or affirmation, signed by the 
coupon issuer, or in the case of a corporation 
or other entity not a natural person, by an 
appropriate official of the coupon issuer, cer- 
tifying that the information contained in 
the report is true and correct to the best of 
such person’s knowledge and belief, 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of fail- 
ing to provide any report required under sub- 
Paragraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 


“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
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employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any report re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

“(6) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire State agencies to provide periodic re- 
ports to the Secretary, or his designee, con- 
taining a consolidation of the respective 
coupon issuer's notices to such State agencies 
at such intervals as the Secretary in his 
discretion deems appropriate. 

“(7) The Secretary and the United States 
Postal Service shall jointly arrange for the 
prompt deposit of funds collected by the 
United States Postal Service on behalf of a 
State from charges made for coupon allot- 
ments.”. 

(2) The heading for section 8 of such Act 
(7 US.C. 2017) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“VALUE OF COUPON ALLOTMENT AND CHARGES 
TO BE MADE” 


(d) Section 15(a) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
2024(a)) is amended by inserting “purchase 
by and” before “issuance”. 

(e) (1) Section 18(a)(1) of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 2027 (a) (1) is amended by inserting 
after the second sentence the following new 
sentence: “Such portion of any such appro- 
priation as may be required to pay for the 
value of the coupon allotments issued to 
eligible households which is in excess of the 
charges paid by such households for such 
allotments shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the separate account created under 
section 8(d)(1) of this Act.“. 

(2) Section 18(b) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
2027(b)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
any fiscal year the Secretary shall limit the 
value of coupons issued which is In excess 
of the value of coupons for which house- 
holds are charged, to an amount which is 
not in excess of the portion of the appro- 
priation for such fiscal year which is trans- 
ferred in accordance with subsection (a) of 
this section to the separate account refererd 
to in such subsection.”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “If the Secretary de- 
termining that any of the funds in such 
separate account are no longer required to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, such 
portion of such finds shall be paid into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury.”. 
DEFINITION OF HOUSEHOLDS; BOARDERS; RELAT- 

EDNESS OF HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS 


Sec. 1202. Section 3(1) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in clause (1) of the 
first sentence “or else pays compensation to 
the others for such meals,”; 

(2) by striking out in clause (2) of the 
first sentence “or else live with others and 
pay compensation to the others for such 
meals"; and 


(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In any case in which 
one or more parents and one or more chil- 
dren of such parent or parents are living to- 
gether, such living arrangement shall be 
considered one household for purposes of 
this Act unless one of the parents is 60 
years of age or older.”. 

REPEAL OF DINE-OUT PROVISION 

Sec. 1203. Clause (3) of section 3(g) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012(g) 
(3) ) is amended by striking out private es- 
tablishments” and all that follows down 
through prices.“. 

INFLATION ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY 
FOOD PLAN 

Sec, 1204. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012(0)) is amended 
by striking out clauses (4), (5), and (6) in 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
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thereof the following: “(4) adjust the cost 
of such diet every January 1 to the nearest 
dollar increment to refiect changes in the 
cost of the thrifty food plan for the twelve 
months ending the preceding September 30, 
and”. 

INDIVIDUALIZED ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 1205. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012(0)), as amended 
by section 1204, is further amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof & 
comma and the following: “(5) make ad- 
justments for household composition with 
respect to the age and sex of the members 
of the household.“ 

LOW INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 1206. Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014(d)) is amended— 
(1) by inserting and“ at the end of clause 
(9); and 
(2) by striking out the comma after pro- 
„ in clause (10) and all that follows 
down through “assistance” at the end of 
clause (11). 
WORKFARE PROGRAM 


Sec. 1207. (a) Section 6 (d) (1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2015 (d) (1) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (iil); and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
and inserting in Meu thereof a semicolon 
and the following: “or (v) refuses without 
good cause to accept an offer of employment, 
under e workfare program established under 
section 11(e)(20), made by a State, a po- 
litical subdivision of a State, a prime spon- 
sor pursuant to the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
812 et seq.), or any other public employer 
at a wage not less than the Federal mini- 
mum hourly rate under section 6(a) (1) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (29 
U.S.C.(a@) (1)).”. 

(b) Section 11(e) of such Act (7 U.S. C. 
2020 (e)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (18); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (19) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and “and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(20) that the State agency shall establish 
and carry out a workfare program, in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Secretary 
pursuant to subsection (m) of this section, 
to provide employment to enable households 
to satisfy the requirements of section 60) 
(1) (v) of this Act.“. 

(c) Section 11 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(m) Not later than sixty days after the 
effective date of this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall issue regulations regarding the es- 
tablishment and operation by State agencies 
of a workfare program which makes available 
public employment described in section 6(d) 
(1) (v), including regulations providing that 
such program— 

“(1) may provide job counseling to insure 
that such members are matched with the 
most suitable employment available, taking 
into consideration the experience, training, 
and capabilities of such members; 

“(2) may allow verified job search ac- 
tivities by each such member, not to exceed 
eight hours per week, as a credit for work 
performed; 

“(3) may assist such members to obtain 
suitable employment outside such program; 

“(4) shall not require any such member 
participating in any such workfare program 
for any week to work any hours during such 
week which when added to any other hours 
worked by such member for compensation in 
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cash or in kind in any other capacity during 
such week exceed forty hours; and 

“(5) shall not be used by any employer to 
fill a job vacancy created by the action of 
such employer in laying off or terminating 
the employment of any regular employee not 
participating in any such workfare program 
in anticipation of filling the vacancy so cre- 
ated by hiring any employee participating in 
any such workfare program.“. 

(d) Section 16(a) of such Act (7-U.S.C. 
2025(a)) is amended by striking out “and 
(5) fair hearings” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “(4) fair hearings, and (5) workfare pro- 
grams established under section 11(e) (20) 
of this Act”. 

(e) Section 17(e) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
2026(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” before “the pro- 
gram's relative fairness”; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: “and the operation of a work- 
fare program established under this Act, with 
particular emphasis upon the extent to 
which such workfare program reduces the 
need for food stamp benefits and helps to 
achieve the purposes of this Act.”. 

ADJUSTMENTS OF DEDUCTIONS 


Sec. 1208. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014(e)) is amended— 
(1) by striking out the first and second 
sentences and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “In computing household income, 
the Secretary shall allow a standard deduc- 
tion of $85 a month for each household, ex- 
cept that the monthly standard deduction 
for households in Alaska shall be $145, in 
Hawaii $120, in Guam $170, in Puerto Rico 
$50, and in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States 675.“ and 
(2) by striking out the colon before the 
proviso in clause (2) of the fourth sentence 
and all that follows down through the end 
of such clause and inserting in Heu thereof 
a comma and the following: “except that the 
amount of such excess shelter expense de- 
duction may not exceed $115 a month in 
the forty-eight contiguous States and the 
District of Columbia, and may not exceed 
$200 in Alaska, $165 in Hawaii, $140 in 
Guam, $40 in Puerto Rico, and $85 in the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, or”. 
DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS FOR EXPENSES 
PAID BY THIRD PARTY 
Sec. 1209. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014(e)) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new flush sentence: “A household 
shall not be entitled to a deduction for de- 
pendent care, excess shelter expense, or ex- 
cess medical expense to the extent that such 
care or expense was paid for or on behalf 
of the household by a third party.“. 
PERIOD OF DISQUALIFICATION; REPAYMENT RE- 
QUIREMENT 
Sec. 1210. Section 6(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2051(b)) is amended— 
(1) in the first sentence— 
(A) by striking out “three” in clause (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof twelve“; and 
(B) by striking out “six and not more 
than twenty-four months, as determined by 
the court,” in clause (2) and inserting in 
lieu thereof twelve“; and 
(2) by inserting double“ before “the 
value of” in clause (B) of the fourth sen- 
tence. 
AGE CRITERIA FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Sec. 1211. Paragraph (2)(B) of section 6 
(d) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
2015(d)(2)(B)) is amended by striking 
rai “twelve” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“six”. 
ELIGIBILITY OF STRIKERS 
Sec. 1212. (a) Section 6(d) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2018 (d) (4) is 
amended— 
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(1) by striking out, unless the household 
was certified for benefits under this Act im- 
mediately prior to such employment”; and 

(2) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by striking out the colon at the end 
of the first proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “but in 
no case may a household receive increased 
benefits under this Act as a result of a mem- 
ber of such household participating in a 
strike: and 

(B) by striking out the colon at the end 
of the second proviso and all that follows 
down through the end of the sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(b) Section 6 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 2015) 
is further amended by striking out subsec- 
tion (1). 

ELIGIBILITY DISQUALIFICATION ON BASIS OF 

GROSS INCOME 


Sec. 1213. (a) Section 6 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2015), as amended by 
section 1212(b), is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

1) No household, other than a household 
containing a member who is sixty years of 
age or over or who is receiving supplemental 
security income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act or disability pay- 
ments under title II of such Act, shall be 
eligible to participate in the food stamp pro- 
gram for any month in which the reason- 
ably anticipated monthly gross income of 
such household for the certification period 
involved exceeds the greater of — 

“(1) one-twelfth of the nonfarm income 
poverty guidelines prescribed by the Office of 
Management and Budget for a household 
equal in size to the household requesting 
certification; and 

“(2) in the case of a household with 

earned income, the sum of the amount de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) and an amount 
equal to 15 per centum of such amount (to 
compensate for taxes, mandatory deduction 
from salary, and work expenses). 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘gross income’ means an amount equal to 
household income as determined pursuant 
to section 5(d) of this Act and without re- 
gard to deductions authorized in section 
5(e) of this Act.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply for the purpose of deter- 
mining the eligibility of households to re- 
ceive food stamp benefits in any period be- 
ginning after the effective date of this sec- 
tion for which such household applies to be 
certified to receive such benefits. 


MODIFICATION OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
VALUE OF ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 1214. Subsection (a) of section 8 of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2017 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

„a) (i) The face value of the allotment 
which State agencies shall be authorized to 
issue to any household certified as eligible 
to participate in the food stamp program 
shall be an amount equal to the cost to such 
household of the thrifty food plan, reduced— 

“(A) in the case of any household not 
charged for an allotment under this Act, by 
an amount equal to not more than 33 per 
centum of the household's income, as deter- 
mined under section 5 of this Act, and 

B) in the case of any household contain- 
ing a member who attends a school which 
participates in the national school lunch pro- 
gram (carried out under the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751 et seq.)), by an 
amount determined under the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

The amount determined under this para- 
graph shall be rounded to the nearest whole 
dollar. 

“(2) The value of the allotment of any 
household containing a member who attends 
a school which participates in the national 
school lunch program (carried out under the 
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National School Lunch Act) shall be further 
reduced by an amount equal to an amount 
determined by multiplying— 

“(A) the amount equal to the part of one- 
eighth of the monthly thrifty food plan for a 
family of eight persons, allocable per meal in 
a month, by 

“(B) the national average of meals per 
month available under the national school 
lunch program during the preceding nine- 
month school year (as determined by the 


Secretary), by 

“(C) the number of the members of the 
household eligible to receive meals under the 
national school lunch , by 

“(D) a national average school attendance 

factor prescribed by the Secretary. 
In carrying out the provisions of this para- 
graph, the Secretary shall prescribe a na- 
tional average school attendance factor based 
on the best available data. Any reduction in 
a household's allotment determined under 
this paragraph shall be applicable only to the 
nine months of each year which generally 
correspond to the school year of the State 
concerned, as determined by the State agency 
concerned. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection, 
the minimum allotment for households of 
one and two persons shall be $10 per month.”. 

PRORATING OF BENEFITS 


Sec. 1215. Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2017), as amended by section 
1201 (e) (1), is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(e) The value of the allotment issued to 
any eligible household for the initial month 
or other period for which an allotment is 
issued to such household shall be a value 
which bears the same ratio to the value of the 
allotment for a full month or other period 
for which the allotment is issued as the num- 
ber of days (from the date of the application) 
remaining in the month or other period for 
which the allotment is issued bears to the 
total number of days in the month or other 
period for which the allotment is issued. As 
used in this subsection, the term ‘initial 
month’ means (1) the first month for which 
an allotment is issued to a household, and 
(2) the first month for which an allotment 
is issued to a household following any period 
of more than thirty days during which such 
household was not participating in the food 
stamp program under this Act after a pre- 
vious participation in such program.”. 
TERMINATION OF PROHIBITION FROM COUNTING 

VALUE OF COUPON ALLOTMENT AS INCOME FOR 

CERTAIN PURPOSES 

Sec. 1216. Subsection (b) of section 8 of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2017 
(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The value of the allotment provided 
any eligible household which is in excess of 
the amount charged such household for such 
allotment may not be considered income or 
resources for the purposes of any Federal, 
State, or local law relating to taxes.“ 

OUTREACH 

Sec. 1217. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 11 
(e) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
2020(e)(1)) is amended by striking out 
clauses (A), (B), and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not conduct food stamp out- 
reach activities with funds provided under 
this Act;”. 

(b) Section 16(a) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 2025 
(a)), as amended by section 1207(d), is fur- 
ther amended— 

(1) by striking out clause (1); and 

(2) by redesignating clauses (2), (3), and 
(4) as clauses (1), (2), amd (3), respec- 
tively. 

RESTORATION OF WRONGFULLY DENIED BENEFITS 


Sec. 1218. Section 11(e)(11) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020 (e) (11)) is 
amended by striking out the semicolon at 
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the end and inserting in lieu thereof “based 
upon receipt of a request from a household 
for restoration of an allotment, except that 
any allotment or portion thereof for any 
period of time more than forty-five days be- 
fore the date such request is received by the 
State agency shall not be restored; ”. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1219. The first sentence of section 18 
(a)(1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2027(a)(1)) is amended by striking 
out “and not in excess of $9,739,276,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “not in excess 
of $10,439,276,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981; not in excess of $11,341,- 
152,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1982; not in excess of $11,738,154,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983; not 
in excess of $11,674,366,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1984; and not in excess 
of $11,898,594,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1985”. 


COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS: EXTEN- 
SION OF AUTHORITIES, PENALTIES FOR FRAUD, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1220. (a) Section 4 of the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981” 
in the first sentence of section 4(a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1982, 1983, 1984, and 
1985”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of section 4 the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) Whoever embezzles, willfully misap- 
plies, steals, or obtains by fraud any agri- 
cultural commodity or the product of any 
such commodity, or any funds, assets, or 
property derived from the donation of any 
such commodity, provided under this section, 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(7 U.S.C. 1431), section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), or section 
709 of the Food and Agricultural Act of 1965 
(7 U.S.C. 1446a-1), whether received directly 
or indirectly from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or whoever receives, 
conceals, or retains any such commodity, 
product, funds, assets, or property to his own 
use or gain, knowing such commodity, prod- 
uct, funds, assets, or property have been 
embezzled, willfully misapplied, stolen, or 
obtained by fraud shall, if such commodity, 
product, funds, assets, or property are of a 
value of $100 or more, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both, or if such commodity, prod- 
uct, funds, assets, or property are of a value 
of less than $100, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both.“ 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


(a) In carrying out the supplemental 
feeding program (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘commodity supplemental food program’) 
to which reference is made in section 4 of 
this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
pay to each State agency administering any 
such. program, for each of the fiscal years 
1982 through 1985, out of funds appropriated 
for such purpose from the general fund of 
the Treasury, an amount equal to the 
amount of the administrative costs incurred 
by State and local agencies in operating such 
program, except that the funds paid to any 
such agency in any fiscal year may not exceed 
an amount equal to 15 per centum of the 
amount appropriated for the provision of 
commodities to State agencies for such 
program.“. 

REPEAL OF INCREASES IN DEPENDENT CARE DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR WORKING ADULTS AND MEDICAL 
DEDUCTIONS FOR THE ELDERLY AND DISABLED 
Sec. 1221. Sections 104 and 105 of the Food 


Stamp Act Amendments of 1980 (94 Stat. 
358) are repealed. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 1222. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective on January 1, 1982. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 
1207(c), 1219, and 1221 shall become effec- 
tive on the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE XIII—REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTEN- 
SION, AND TEACHING POLICY ACT OF 
1977 

REAFFIRMATION OF FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 


Sec. 1301. Section 1403 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3102) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) by inserting “exten- 
sion, and teaching,” after “research,” the 
first and second time that word appears; 

(2) by striking paragraphs (3) through 
(7) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 

“(3) reaffirm the unique partnership be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States, and emphasize that this partnership, 
through legislation and cooperative agree- 
ments, has been eminently successful; 

“(4) reaffirm that the Federal-State re- 
lationship, through agricultural research, 
teaching, and extension, has provided the 
United States with the most productive 
and efficient food and agricultural system 
in the world; and 

“(5) emphasize that the productivity and 
efficiency of this system may be increased 
b — 


7: 

“(A) improving and strengthening the 
Federal-State partnership; 

“(B) reducing unnecessary regulations; 
and 

“(C) improving the cooperation among all 
who are involved in the food and agricul- 
tural sciences.“ 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 1302. Section 1404 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) by inserting “, and 
includes the continuum of basic, applied, and 
developmental research” before the semi- 
colon; 

(2) in paragraph (8) by striking out so- 
cial” and all that follows through the semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“the physical science and the social sci- 
ence considerations of— 

“(A) agricultural, aquacultural, and for- 
estry production, processing, and marketing; 

“(B) conservation and management of 
natural resources including soil, water, for- 
ests, rangeland, and wildlife and fisheries 

ment; 

“(C) home economics, human nutrition, 
and family life; 

“(D) food safety and quality; 

“(E) international food and agriculture; 

“(F) rural community development; 

“(G) agriculturally related issues includ- 
ing transportation, energy, the environment, 
and weather; and 

“(H) youth development, including 4-H 
clubs;"; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (14) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(14) the term ‘cooperating forestry 
schools’ means those institutions eligible to 
receive funds under the Act of October 10, 
1962 (76 Stat. 806; 16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), 
commonly known as the Melntire-Stennis 
Act of 1962; 

“(15) the term ‘teaching’ means the for- 
mal classroom and laboratory instruction 
and training in the food and agricultural 
sciences conducted at colleges and univer- 
sities and leading to baccalaureate and 
higher degrees; and 
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“(16) the term ‘State cooperative institu- 
tions’ or ‘State cooperative agents’ means in- 
stitutions or agents designated by— 

“(A) the Act of July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 503; 
7 U.S.C. 301 et seq.), commonly known as 
the First Morrill Act; 

“(B) the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 
417; 7 U.S.C. 321 et seq.), commonly known 
as the Second Morrill Act; 

“(C) the Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 
440; 7 U.S.C. 361a et seq.), commonly known 
as the Hatch Act of 1887; 

“(D) the Act of May 14, 1914 (38 Stat. 
372; 7 U.S.C. 341 et seq.), commonly known 
as the Smith-Lever Act; 

“(E) the Act of October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 
806; 16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), commonly known 
as the Mc’ntire-Stennis Act of 1962; and 

„(F) subtitle E of this title.“. 

JOINT COUNCIL ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

SCIENCES 

Sec. 1303. (a) Section 1407(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122 
(a)) is amended by striking out “five” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ten“. 

(b) Section 1407(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Joint Council shall be composed 
of not fewer than twenty-five representatives 
of organizations or agencies which conduct 
or assist in conducting programs of research, 
extension, or teaching in the food and agri- 
cultural sciences, including land-grant col- 
leges and universities; other colleges and 
universities having a demonstrable capacity 
to carry out food and agricultural research, 
extension, or teaching; State agricultural ex- 
periment stations; State cooperative exten- 
sion services; agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which have significant 
research, extension, or teaching responsibil- 
ities; the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy; and other Federal agencies deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be appropriate. 
Members shall be appointed for a term of 
three years by the Secretary from nomi- 
nations made by the organizations and agen- 
cies described in the preceding sentence. The 
terms of members shall be staggered. At least 
one-half of the members of the Joint Coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the Secretary (in- 
suring that regional differences are properly 
considered) from among distinguished per- 
sons engaged in agricultural research, exten- 
sion, and teaching programs at land-grant 
colleges and universities and State agricul- 
tural experiment stations. To insure that 
other agricultural institutional views are 
considered by the Joint Council, two of the 
members of the Joint Council shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from among per- 
sons who are distinguished representatives 
of other colleges and universities having a 
demonstable capacity to carry out food and 
agricultural research, extension, and teach- 
ing. The Joint Council shall be jointly 
chaired by the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture responsible for research, extension, 
and teaching, and a person to be elected 
from among the non-Federal membership of 
the Joint Council.”. 

(c) Section 1407(d)(1) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(d) (1) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The primary purpose of the Joint 
Council is to bring about more effective re- 
search, extension, and teaching in the food 
and agricultural sciences in the United 
States by improving planning and coordina- 
tion of publicly and privately supported food 
and agricultural science activities and by 
relating Federal budget development and 
program management to these processes.“ 


(d) Section 1407 (d) (2) (E) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
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ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(d) (2) 
(E)) is amended by striking out “efforts” 
and all that follows through “planning” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “of the food and 
agricultural sciences, by using the existing 
regional research, extension, and teaching 
organizations of State cooperative institu- 
tions to provide regional planning and coor- 
dination.”. 

(e) Section 1407 (d) (2) (G) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(d) (2) 
(G)) is amended to read as follows: 4 

“(G) submit a report, not later than June 
30 of each year— 

“(i) specifying the Joint Council’s recom- 
mendations on priorities for food and agri- 
cultural research, extension, and teaching 

rograms; 

“(il) delineating suggested areas of re- 
sponsibility among Federal, State, and pri- 
vate organizations in carrying out such pro- 

ms; and 

“(ill) specifying the levels of financial and 

other support needed to carry out such pro- 
grams. 
Each such report shall be submitted to the 
Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the constituent organizations of the Joint 
Council. Minority views, if timely submitted, 
shall be included in such report.”. 

(f) Section 1407 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching Pol- 
icy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e)(1) The Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. app.) shall not apply to the 
Joint Council. 

“(2) The meetings of the Joint Council 
shall be publicly announced in advance and 
shall be open to the public. Appropriate rec- 
ords of the activities of the Joint Council 
shall be kept and made available to the pub- 
lic on request.“. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EXTEN- 
SION USERS ADVISORY BOARD 


Src. 1304. (a) Section 1408(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123(a)) 
is amended by striking out “five” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ten”. 

(b) Section 1408(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “twenty-one” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “twenty-five”, and 

(2) by amending paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) eight producer members representing 
various geographical regions and production 
interests, including forestry and aquacul- 
ture,” and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Such members shall be appointed to serve 
staggered terms.” 

(c) Section 1408(f)(2) of the National 
Agricultural, Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123(f) (2)) 
is amended— 

A (1) in subparagraph (E) by striking out 
October 31” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1”, and 

4 (2) in subparagraph (F) by striking out 
March 1 ot“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 20 of”. 

FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP AND COORDINATION 


Sec. 1305. (a) Section 1409 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3124) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP AND 

COORDINATION 
Um unie partnership ar- 

n food and agricultural re- 
ee extension, and teaching between the 
eral Government and the governments 


“SEc. 1409. 
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of the several States whereby the States have 
accepted and have supported, through legis- 
lation and appropriations— 

“(1) research programs under— 

“(A) the Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 
440; 7 U.S.C. 361a et seq.), commonly known 
as the Hatch Act of 1887; 

“(B) the Act of October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 
806; 16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), commonly known 
as the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962; and 

“(C) subtitle E of this title; 

“(2) extension programs under the Act 
of May 14, 1914 (38 Stat. 372; 7 U.S.C. 341 
et seq.), commonly known as the Smith- 
Lever Act; and 

“(3) teaching programs under— 

“(A) the Act of July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 
503; 7 U.S.C. 301 et seq.), commonly known 
as the First Morrill Act; 

“(B) the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 
417; 7 U.S.C. 321 et seq.), commonly known 
as the Second Morrill Act; and 

“(C) the Act of June 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 
436; 7 U.S.C. 427 et seq.), commonly known 
as the Bankhead-Jones Act. 


This partnership in publicly supported agri- 
cultural research, extension, and teaching 
involving the programs of Federal agencies 
and the programs of the States has played 
a major role in the outstanding successes 
achieved in meeting the varied, dispersed, and 
n many cases, site-specific needs of Ameri- 
an agriculture. This partnership must be 
preserved and enhanced. 

“(b) Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C, 529) and section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5) shall not apply to 
contracts, grants, and cooperative agreements 
made by the Secretary to further the Fed- 
eral-State research, extension, and teaching 
partnership pursuant to the program speci- 
fied in subsection (a) of this section. The 
Secretary may convey title to expendable and 
nonexpendable equipment and supplies, and 
other tangible personal property, to a con- 
tractor or a recipient of funds if such con- 
tractor or such recipient purchases such 
equipment, supplies, and property with con- 
tract, grant, or cooperative agreement funds, 
and if the Secretary, in his discretion, deter- 
mines that so conveying title will further the 
objectives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.“ 

(b) The table of contents of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 is amended by strik- 
ing out the item relating to section 1409 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 1409. Federal-State partnership and 
coordination.” 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Sec. 1306. Section 1410 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3125) is 
amended by striking out “February 1” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “January 1”. 


SUPPORT FOR THE JOINT COUNCIL AND THE 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 1307. Section 1412(a) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3127 (a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) To assist the Joint Council and the 
Advisory Board in the performance of their 
duties, the Secretary may appoint, after con- 
sultation with the co-chairmen of the Joint 
Council and the chairman of the Advisory 
Board— 

“(1) a full-time executive director who 
shall perform such duties as the co-chair- 
men of the Joint Council and the chairman 
of the Advisory Board may direct and who 
shall receive compensation at a rate not to 
exceed the rate payable for GS-16 of the 
General Schedule established in section 5332 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

(2) a professional staff of not more than 
five full-time employees qualified in the 
food and agricultural sciences, of which one 
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shall serve as the executive secretary to the 
Joint Council and one shall serve as the 
executive secretary to the Advisory Board.”. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Sec. 1308. (a) Section 1413 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3128) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) In addition to the Assistant Secre- 
tarles of Agriculture now provided for by 
law, there shall be one additional Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
receive compensation at the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed by law for Assistant 
Secretaries of Agriculture, and who shall 
carry out such duties as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended in the item relating to As- 
sistant Secretaries of Agriculture by striking 
out “(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”. 


PROGRAM FOR COMPETITIVE, SPECIAL, AND 
FACILITIES GRANTS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


Sec. 1309. (a) Section 2(b) of the Act of 
August 4. 1965 (79 Stat. 431; 7 U.S.C. 4501), 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting after the third sentence 
the following: 

“For purposes of the preceding sentence, 
high priority research shall include— 

“(1) basic research aimed at the discovery 
of new scientific principles and techniques 
that may be applicable in agriculture and 
forestry; 

“(2) basic and applied research in the 
various plant sciences; 

“(3) basic and applied research in the var- 
ious animal sciences; 

“(4) basic and applied research in the 
various soil and water sciences and natural 
resources field; 

“(5) basic and applied research in the 
field of human nutrition; and 

“(6) research to develop new, promising 
crops, such as guayule and jojoba.”; and 

(2) by striking out “for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “for the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1982, September 30, 1983, Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, Sep- 
tember 30, 1986, and September 30, 1987.“ 

(b) Section 2(c) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (79 Stat. 431; 7 U.S.C. 450i(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting re- 
search foundations established by land- 
grant colleges and universities,” after land- 
grant colleges and universities,”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by inserting“, research foundations, 
established by land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities,” after “land-grant colleges and 
universities”, and 

(B) by inserting “, such research founda- 
tions,” after “such colleges and universities”. 

(c) Section 2(d) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (79 Stat. 431; 7 U.S.C. 450i(d)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “the purchase of 
equipment” and all that follows through the 
dash and inserting in lieu thereof “the reno- 
vation and refurbishment (including energy 
retrofitting) of research spaces in buildings 
or spaces to be used for research, and the 
purchase and installation of fixed equip- 
ment tn such spaces. Such erants may be 
used for new construction only for auxiliary 
facilities and fixed equipment used for re- 
search in such facilities, such as green- 
houses, insectaries, and research farm struc- 
tures and installations. Such grants shall be 
made to—"; 

(2) in paragraph (1) by striking out 
“available; and” inserting in lieu thereof 
“available;”, 
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(3) in paragraph (2) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(3) each cooperating forestry school not 
described in paragraph (1), in an amount 
which is equal to 10 per centum of the funds 
received by such school under the Act of 
October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 806; 16 U.S.C. 582a 
et. seq.), commonly known as the Mc.ntire- 
Stennis Act of 1962; and 

(4) each college eligible to receive funds 
under the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 
417; 7 U.S.C. 321 et seq.), including Tuske- 
gee Institute, in an amount which is equal 
to 10 per centum of the funds received by 
such college under section 1445 of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977.”. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RESEARCH FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1963 


Sec. 1310. Section 4(a) of the Act of July 
22, 1963 (77 Stat. 90; 7 U.S.C. 390c(a)), is 
amended by striking out “for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “for the fiscal years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, September 30, 1983, Septem- 
ber 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, September 
30, 1986, and September 30, 1987,”. 

FEDERAL SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Sec. 1311. (a) Section 1417(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3152 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
promote and develop higher education in the 
food and agricultural sciences by formulat- 
ing and administering higher education 
programs. 

“(2) The Secretary of Education shall dele- 
gate to the Secretary of Agriculture the au- 
thority to carry out all functions and duties 
under the Act of June 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 436; 
7 U.S.C. 427 et seq.) applicable to the activi- 
ties and programs for which funds under sec- 
tion 22 of such Act are available to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture.”. 

(b) Section 1417 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching Pol- 
icy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3152) is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (b), 
(e) and (d) as (c), (d), and (e), respectively, 
and inserting a new subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“(b)(1) The Secretary may make grants 
to land-grant colleges and universities, and 
to other colleges and universities having a 
demonstrable capacity to carry out food and 
agricultural teaching, for a period not to 
exceed five years— 

“(A) to strengthen institutional capacities 
to respond to State, national, or interna- 
tional educational needs in the food and 
agricultural sciences; 

“(B) to attract students and educate them 
as needed in the food and agricultural scl- 
ences, and to attract needed professionals to 
provide for their professional improvement 
in the food and agricultural sciences; 

“(C) to design and implement innovative 
on and agricultural educational programs; 
an 

“(D) to facilitate cooperative agreements 

between two or more eligible institutions to 
maximize the use of faculty and facilities to 
improve their food and agricultural teach- 
ing programs. 
Such grants shall be made without regard 
to matching funds, but each recipient insti- 
tution shall have a significant ongoing com- 
mitment to the food and agricultural scl- 
ences generally and to the specific subject 
area for which such grant is to be used. 

“(2) The Secretary may make competitive 
grants to colleges and universities for a 
period not to exceed five years— 

“(A) to develop or administer programs to 
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meet unique food and agricultural educa- 
tional problems; and 

“(B) to administer and conduct special- 
ized programs to attract individuals for un- 
dergraduate and graduate programs and to 
administer and conduct graduate fellowship 
programs to meet regional and national ob- 
jectives in the food and agricultural sciences. 


Such grants shall be made without regard to 
matching funds provided by recipients.”’. 

(c) Section 1417(e) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3152(d)), as re- 
designated by subsection (b) of this section, 
is amended by striking out “for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “for the fiscal years end- 
ing September 30, 1982, September 30, 1983, 
September 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, Sep- 
tember 30, 1986, and September 30, 1987,”. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 1312. (a) There are hereby transferred 
to the Secretary of Agriculture all the func- 
tions of the Secretary of Education and of 
the Department of Education under the Act 
of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417; 7 U.S.C. 321 
et seq.). 

(b) There are hereby transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture the offices of the 
Department of Education established under 
the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417; 7 
U.S.C. 321 et seq.). 

ALCOHOL AND INDUSTRIAL HYDROCARBONS 


Sec. 1313. The sixth sentence of section 
1419 (a) of the Agricultural Research, Exten- 
sion, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 3154(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “four”, and 

(2) by striking out “and September 30, 
1982" and all that follows through the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “, September 30, 1982, 
September 30, 1983, September 30, 1984, Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, September 30, 1986, and 
September 30, 1987: Provided, That the total 
amount of such appropriations shall not ex- 
ceed $40,000,000 during the ten-year period 
beginning October 1, 1977, and shall not ex- 
ceed such sums as may be authorized by law 
for any fiscal year subsequent to such period: 
Provided further, That not more than a total 
of $5,000,000 may be awarded to the colleges 
and universities of any one State.“ 


NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 1314. The second sentence of section 
1425(b) of the National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3175 (b)) is amended to read 
as follows: “Funds for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be distributed 
as follows: 

“(1) One per centum shall be available to 
the Secretary for the administration of this 
subsection; and 

“(2) The remainder shall be allocated to 
the States as follows: 

“(A) Ten per centum of the available 
funds shall be distributed equally among all 
States; and 

“(B) The remainder shall be allocated to 
each State in an amount that bears the same 
ratio to the total amount to be allocated as 
the population of the State living at or below 
125 per centum of the income poverty guide- 
lines prescribed by the Office of Management 
and Budget (adjusted under section 625 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (86 
Stat. 697, as amended; 42 U.S.C. 2971d)), 
bears to the total population of all the States 
living at or below 125 per centum of the in- 
come poverty guidelines, as determined by 
the last preceding decennial census at the 
time each such sum is first appropriated: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the fore- 
going, out of funds made available annually 
to carry out the provisions of this subsection 
up to the amount of funds last appropriated 
annually for such purpose prior to the enact- 
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ment of the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981, 
each State shall be entitled to an allocation 
equal in proportion to the amount it received 
under such appropriations in relation to the 
amounts received by the other States.”. 


ANIMAL HEALTH AND DISEASE RESEARCH 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1315. Section 1430 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3192) is amended 
by deleting paragraph (1) and substituting in 
lieu therefor the following: (1) the term 
‘eligible institution’ means State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and accredited col- 
leges of veterinary medicine: 

ANIMAL HEALTH SCIENCE RESEARCH ADVISORY 

BOARD 


Sec. 1316. Section 1432(a) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3194(a)) is 
amended by striking “five” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ten”. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH ON NATIONAL OR 
REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


Sec. 1317. (a) Section 1434(b) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196 
(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion shall be awarded in the form of grants, 
for periods not to exceed five years, to eligible 
institutions.”. x 

(b) Section 1434 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching Pol- 
icy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) In order to establish a rational allo- 
cation of funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall establish annually 
priority lists of animal health and disease 
problems of national or regional significance. 
Such lists shall be prepared after consulta- 
tion with the recommendations made in con- 
nection with the Joint Council, the Advisory 
Board, and the Board. Any recommendations 
made in connection with such consultation 
shall not be controlling on the Secretary's 
determination of priorities. In establishing 
such priorities, the Secretary, the Joint Coun- 
cil, the Advisory Board, and the Board shall 
consider the following factors: 

“(1) any health or disease problems which 
cause or may cause significant economic 
losses to any part of the livestock production 
industry; 

“(2) whether current scientific knowledge 
necessary to prevent, cure, or abate such a 
health or disease problem is adequate; and 

“(3) whether the status of scientific re- 
search is such that accomplishments may be 
anticipated through the application of sci- 
entific effort to such health or disease prob- 
lem. 

“(d) The Secretary shall, to the extent 
feasible, award grants to eligible institutions 
on the basis of the priorities established pur- 
suant to subsection (c). 

“(e) In the case of multiyear grants, the 
Secretary shall distribute funds to grant re- 
eiplents on a schedule which is reasonably 
related to the timetable required for the or- 
derly conduct of the research project in- 
volved.”’. 

EXTENSION AT 1890 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, 

INCLUDING TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Sec. 1318. (a) Section 1444(c) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3221 
(c)) is amended by striking out “adminis- 
trative head for extension” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “extension administrator”. 

(b) Section 1444(d) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3221(d)) 18 
amended by striking out “submitted by the 
proper officials of such institution” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “submitted, as part 
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of the State plan of work, by the State di- 
rector of the cooperative extension service“. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION 

Sec. 1319. Section 1458 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3291) is 
amended — 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
the subsection designation; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof new 
subsections (b) and (c) to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
draw upon and enhance the resources of the 
land-grant colleges and universities, and 
other colleges and universities, for develop- 
ing linkages among these institutions, the 
Federal Government, international research 
centers, and counterpart agencies and insti- 
tutions in both the developed and less de- 
veloped countries to serve the purposes of 
agriculture and the economy of the United 
States and to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the cause of improved food and agri- 
cultural progress throughout the world. 

“(c) The Secretary may provide special- 
ized or technical services, on a reimbursable 
basis, to colleges and universities carrying 
out international food and agricultural re- 
search, extension, and teaching activities. All 
funds received in payment for furnishing 
such specialized or technical services shall 
be deposited to the credit of the appropria- 
tion from which the cost of providing such 
services has been paid or is to be charged.“ 


AUTHORIZING FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXISTING 
AND CERTAIN NEW AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 
Sec. 1320. (a) Section 1463(a) of the Na- 

tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 

Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311 

(a)) is amended by striking out “for the fis- 

cal year ending September 30, 1982,” and in- 

serting in lieu thereof “for the fiscal years 

ending September 30, 1982, September 30, 

1983, September 30, 1984, September 30, 1985, 

September 30, 1986, and September 30, 1987.”. 
(b) Section 1463(b) of the National Agri- 

cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 

Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311(b)) is 

amended by striking out and $220,000,000 

for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982,” 

and inserting in lieu thereof” ‘$220,000,000 

for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 

$230,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 

tember 30, 1983, $240,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, $250,000,000 

for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1985, 

$260,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 

tember 30, 1986, and $270,000,000 for the fis- 

cal year ending September 30, 1987,”. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXTEN- 

SION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1321. Section 1464 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3312) is 
amended by striking out “and $350,000,000 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
and inserting in lieu thereof $350,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982; 
$360,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, $370,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, $380,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1985, 
$390,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1986, and $400,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1987,”. 
RESTRICTION ON TREATMENT OF INDIRECT COSTS 


Sec. 1322. Subtitle K of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311-3316) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“RESTRICTION ON TREATMENT OF INDIRECT COSTS 

“SEc. 1471. (a) Funds made available by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under— 

“(1) the Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 440; 
7 U.S.C. 361a et seq.), commonly known as 
the Hatch Act of 1887; 
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“(2) the Act of October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 
806; 16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), commonly known 
as the Mc_ntire-Stennis Act of 1962; 

“(3) section 1433 and section 1434 of this 
Act; and 

“(4) subsection (c) (2) and subsection (d) 
of section 2 of the Act of August 4, 1965 
(7 U.S.C. 450i) ; 
shall not be subject to reduction for indirect 
costs incurred by the recipient involved. 

“(b) No indirect costs shall be charged 
against funds made available by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in connection with coop- 
erative agreements between the Department 
of Agriculture and State cooperative institu- 
tions if the cooperative program or project 
involved is of mutual interest to all the par- 
ties and if all the parties contribute to the 
cooperative agreement involved. This section 
does not preciude requiring appropriate pay- 
ment of ind.rect costs incurred in connection 
with dacidental contracts and grants between 
the Department of Agriculture and State co- 
operative institutions.“. 


COOPERATIVE STATE FORESTRY 


Sec. 1323. (a) Section 1 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 10, 1962 (/6 Stat. 806; 16 U.S.C. 582a), 
commonly known as the Mcintire-Stennis 
Act of 1962, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “it is also recognized 
that the provisions of this Act are essential 
to assist in providing the research back- 
ground which undergirds the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974, the Renewable Resources Ex- 
tension Act of 1978, and the Soil and Water 
Resources Conservation Act of 1977.“ 

(b) Section 2 of the Act of October 10, 
1962 (76 Stat. 806; 16 U.S.C. 582a-1), com- 
monly known as the McIntire-Stennis Act of 
1962, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “if more than one institu- 
tion within a State are certified as qualify- 
ing for assistance, then it shall be the 
responsibility of such institutions in agree- 
ment with the Secretary of Agriculture, to 


develop complementary programs of forestry 
research for the State.“ 

(c) Section 5 and section 6 of the Act of 
August 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 806; 16 U.S.C. 582a- 
4, 582a-5), commonly known as the McIntire- 
Stennis Act of 1962, are amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out this Act and to furnish such advice and 
assistance through a cooperative State 
forestry research unit in the Department of 
Agriculture as will best promote the purposes 
of this Act. 


“(b) The Secretary shall appoint a coun- 
cil of not fewer than 16 members which shall 
be constituted to give representation to Fed- 
eral and State agencies concerned with de- 
veloping and utilizing the Nation’s forest 
resources, the forest industries, the forestry 
schools of the State-certified eligible institu- 
tions, State agricultural experiment stations 
and volunteer public groups concerned with 
forests and related natural resources. The 
council shall meet at least annually and shall 
submit a report to the Secretary on regional 
and national planning and coordination of 
forestry research within the Federal and 
State agencies, forestry schools, and the 
forest industries, and shall advise the Secre- 
tary on the apportionment of funds. The 
Secretary shall seek, at least once each year, 
the advice of the council to accomplish effi- 
ciently the purposes of this Act. 


“Sec. 6. Apportionments among participat- 
ing States shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary after consultation with the council ap- 
pointed under section 5. In making such ap- 
portionments, consideration shall be given to 
pertinent factors including non-Federal ex- 
penditures for forestry research by State-cer- 
tified eligible institutions, areas of non-Fed- 
eral commercial forest land, and the volume 
of timber cut ennually. Three per centum of 
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such funds as may be appropriated shall be 
made available to the Secretary for admin- 
istration of this Act.“. 


ADDITIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Sec. 1324. The second sentence of section 
32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
774; 7 U.S.C. 612c) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and (3)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(3)”; and 

(2) by changing the period to a semi- 
colon and inserting the following: “and (4) 
support food and agricultural research, ex- 
tension, and teaching in order to meet the 
challenge of providing adequate food and 
fiber production for the United States and 
the world.“. 


EXCESS FEDERAL BQUIPMENT 


Sec. 1325. Section 202(d)(2) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 84; 40 U.S.C. 483(d) 
(2)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (C) by striking out 
“or”: 

(2) in subparagraph (D) by striking out 
the period and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
or”; and 

(3) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(E) property furnished by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to State and county exten- 
sion services engaged in cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work under the Act of May 8, 
1914 (7 U.S.C. 341 et seq.), to State agri- 
cultural experiment stations receiving funds 
under the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 
361a et seq.), and to colleges and univer- 
sities receiving funds under the Act of July 2, 
1862 (7 U.S.C. 301 et seq.) or the Act of 
August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 321 et seq.).”. 


TITLE XIV—RESOURCES CONSERVATION 


Subtitle A—SPECIAL AREAS CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 1401. Congress finds that— 

(1) studies by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that billions of tons of soil are 
eroded annually from non-Federal lands in 
the United States, much of which represents 
soil eroded from cropland; 

(2) nearly one-half of the four hundred 
and thirteen million acres of cropland have 
soils with moderate, high, or very high risk 
of damage by sheet and rill erosion; 

(3) the severity of erosion-related prob- 
lems varies widely from one geographic area 
to the next; 

(4) some of the most productive agricul- 
tural areas of the United States are also those 
having the most serious and chronic erosion- 
related problems; 

(5) solutions to such chronic erosion- 
related problems should be tailored to ad- 
dress the local social, economic, environ- 
mental, and other conditions unique to the 
area involved to ensure that the goals and 
policies of the Federal Government are ef- 
fectively integrated with the concerns of the 
local community; 

(6) certain range and pasturelands in the 
United States are producing less than their 
potential and therefore their productive ca- 
pacity could be substantially improved by 
application of intensified range and pasture 
management practices; the protection of 
these lands is essential to controlling ero- 
sion, improving ecological conditions, en- 
hancing wildlife and riparian habitats, im- 
proving water quality and yield, and meeting 
the need to produce food and fiber in a man- 
ner that is more energy efficient; and 

(7) there is a need for— 

(A) reducing seepage from on-farm and 
off-farm irrigation ditches and conveyance 
systems; 

(B) improving water conservation and 
utilization; and 

(C) installing measures to capture on- 
farm irrigation return flows. 
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FORMULATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF SPECIAL 
AREAS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 1402. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter in this subtitle referred to as the 
Secretary) shall establish a program for the 
conservation of soil, water, and related re- 
sources in special areas designated pursuant 
to section 1403 (hereinafter referred to as 
“designated special areas”) by providing 
technical and financial assistance to owners 
and operators or groups of owners and oper- 
ators of farm, ranch, and certain other lands 
at their request. Such assistance with respect 
to State, county, and other public land shall 
be limited to those lands that are an inte- 
gral part of a private farm operating unit 
and under the control of the private land 
owner or operator. 

(b) To carry out the program established 
under this subtitle, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts with owners and operators of 
farm, ranch, or other land in a designated 
special area having such control over the 
land as the Secretary deems necessary. Any 
such contract may be entered into with re- 
spect to land in a designated special area 
which is not farm or ranch land only if the 
erosion-related problems of such land are 
so severe as to make such contracts with 
respect to such land necessary for the effec- 
tive protection of farm or ranch land in that 
designated special area. Contracts under this 
subtitle shall be designed to provide assist- 
ance to the owners or operators of such farm, 
ranch, or other land to make voluntary 
changes in their cropping systems which are 
needed to conserve or protect the soil, water, 
and related resources of such lands, and to 
carry out the soil and water conservation 
measures needed under such changed sys- 
tems and uses. 

(c) The basis for such contracts shall be 
& conservation plan approved by the Secre- 
tary and the soil and water conservation 
district in which the land on which the plan 
is to be carried out is situated. The Secretary 
shall provide to the landowner or operator, at 
their request, such technical assistance as 
may be needed to prepare and submit to the 
Secretary a conservation plan— 

(1) which incorporates such soil and other 
conservation practices and measures as may 
be determined to be practicable to protect 
such land from erosion or water-related 
problems, 

(2) which outlines a schedule for the im- 
plementation of changes in cropping systems 
or use of land or of water and of conserva- 
tion measures proposed to be carried out on 
the farm, ranch, or other land during the 
contract period, 

(3) which is designed to take into account 
the local social, economic, and environmen- 
tal conditions, which will help solve the par- 
ticular erosion or water-related problems of 
the designated area, 

(4) which may allow for such varying 
levels of conservation application as are ap- 
propriate to address the problems and may 
be developed to cover all or part of a farm, 
ranch, or other land as determined to be 
necessary to solve the conservation problems, 

(5) which may include practices and meas- 
ures for enhancing fish and wildlife and rec- 
reation resources and for reducing or con- 
trolling agricultural-related Pollution, and 

(6) which identifies those conservation 
Systems and measures, including planned 
grazing systems, needed to improve vegeta- 
tive conditions, reduce erosion, and conserve 
water on range and pasturelands. 

(d) Under any contract entered into under 
this subtitle, the land owner or operator 
shall agree— 

(1) to carry out the plan for the owner's 
or operator’s farm, ranch, or other land sub- 
stantially in accordance with the schedule 
outlined therein unless any requirement 
thereof is waived or modified by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to subsection (f): 
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(2) to forfeit further payments under the 
contract and refund to the United States all 
payments received thereunder, including in- 
terest, upon violation by the owner or oper- 
ator of the contract at any stage during the 
time the owner or operator has control of the 
land if the Secretary, after considering the 
recommendations of the soil and water con- 
servation district board for the district in 
which the lands are located, determines that 
such violation is of such a nature as to war- 
rant termination of the contract, or to make 
refunds, including interest, or accept such 
payment adjustments as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the violation by the owner or 
operator does not warrant termination of the 
contract; and 

(3) not to adopt any practice specified by 
the Secretary in the contract as a practice 
which would tend to defeat the purposes of 
the contract. 

(e) In return for an agreement by the 
landowner or operator under this section, the 
Secretary shall agree to share the cost of 
carrying out the conservation measures set 
forth in the contract for which the Secretary 
determines that cost sharing is appropriate 
and in the public interest. The portion of 
the costs to be shared shall be that part 
which the Secretary determines is necessary 
and appropriate to effectuate the installation 
and, if applicable, the maintenance of the 
conservation treatment under the contract, 
including the cost of labor. The Secretary 
shall determine the amcunt of the shared 
costs to be borne by the Federal Government, 
taking into consideration the social and eco- 
nomic conditions unique to each designated 
geographic area and the degree of conserva- 
tion to be achieved. The Secretary shall de- 
termine the maximum amount of cost-share 
assistance that may be provided to any single 
recipient. If adjustments from cultivated 
crops to permanent vegetative cover or 
changes in crop varieties are undertaken as 
conservation treatment, financial assistance 
may be provided with regard to the income 
lost as a result of such land use or crop 
adjustments. 

(f) The Secretary may terminate any con- 
tract with a landowner or operator by mutual 
agreement with the owner or operator if the 
Secretary determines that such termination 
would be in the public interest and may 
agree to such modification of contracts pre- 
viously entered into as the Secretary may de- 
termine to be desirable to carry out the pur- 
poses of the program or facilitate the prac- 
tical administration thereof or to accomplish 
equitable treatment with respect to other 
similar conservation, or commodity programs 
administered by the Secretary. 

(g) The Secretary may also enter into con- 
tracts with landowners or operators for the 
purpose of maintaining any conservation 
treatment established under this subtitle or 
other conservation treatment which has been 
adequately established, and to provide such 
assistance as is necessary to retain the treat- 
ment on the Jand. The provisions and admin- 
istration of such contracts shall be in accord- 
ance with the requirements set forth in sub- 
sections (b) through (f). 

PROGRAM TO BE DIRECTED AT SPECIFIC 
PROBLEMS 


Sec. 1403. (a) The program established 
under this subtitle shall be directed toward 
identifying and correcting such erosion- 
related or water management-related prob- 
lems as may exist within each designated 
special area. Assistance under this subtitle 
may be provided to any geographic area of 
the United States only if such area is first 
designated by the Secretary as having severe 
and chronic erosion-related or water manage- 
ment-related problems. 

(b) In identifying a geographic area as a 
designated special area under this subtitle, 
the Secretary shall prepare and publish a 
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report setting forth an assessment of the 
problems, objectives, and priorities in such 
area, and a schedule for the implementation 
of the program under this subtitle. The Sec- 
retary shall indicate in such report how the 
program as developed with respect to such 
area takes into consideration ongoing pro- 
grams of Federal, State, and local agencies, 
including soil conservation districts, relat- 
ing to soil and water conservation, pollu- 
tion abatement, or the improvement or pro- 
tection of forest land. The Secretary shall, 
within existing authorities, assure that all 
Department of Agriculture programs operat- 
ing in a designated special area complement 
the conservation objectives outlined for such 
area. 
CONTRACT LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 1404. Special areas may be designated 
pursuant to section 1503 of this subtitle at 
any time within 10 years after the date of 
enactment of this Act. Contracts authorized 
by subsections (b) and (g) of section 1402 
of this subtitle may be entered into at any 
time within 10 years after the designation of 
the special area to which they relate. Such 
contracts may not exceed 10 years in dura- 
tion, and the amount of contracts that may 
be entered into in any one fiscal year shall 
not exceed such amounts as may be provided 
for in advance in appropriations Acts. 
NOTIFICATION OF COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Sec. 1405. The Secretary shall submit a 
copy of each special area report developed 
and published pursuant to section 1403(b) 
of this subtitle to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 
United States Senate and to the Committee 
on Agriculture of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

UTILIZATION OF SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Sec. 1406. In carrying out the provisions of 
this subtitle, the Secretary may utilize the 
services of local, county, and State commit- 
tees established under section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) and the technical 
services of the Devartment of Agriculture, 
soil and water conservation districts, and 
other State or local agencies. The Secretary 
may utilize the services and facilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in carrying 
out the functions and resnonsibilities of the 
Secretary under this subtitle. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TECHNOLOGY 

Sec. 1407. The Secretary may expend funds 
directly or through grants for such research 
as is needed to assist in developing new or 
improving existing tech 1ologies for control- 
ling erosion or water-related problems in 
designated special areas. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 1408. The Secretary shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subtitle. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1409. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually, to be available until ex- 
pended, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the program authorized by this 
subtitle. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 1410. The Secretary shall submit a re- 
port to Congress by January 1. 1986, and at 
each five-year interval thereafter, concern- 
ing the operation of the program provided 
for in this subtitle. Such report shall con- 
tain an evaluation of the operation of such 
program and shall include recommendations 
for such additional legislation as may be 
necessary to solve identified soil, water, and 
related resources problems in areas desig- 
nated by the Secretary under this subtitle 
and to utilize new technology and research 
related to such problems. 

PROTECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


Sec. 1411. No person shall be disqualified 
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from participating in, or suffer any forfel- 

ture or reduction in benefits under, any 

other program administered by the Secretary 

by virtue of participation in the program 

provided for in this subtitle. 

Subtitle B—AMENDMENTS TO THE SMALL 
WATERSHED AND RESOURCE CONSERVATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


AMENDMENTS TO SMALL WATERSHED PROGRAM 


Sec. 1412. (a) Section 2 of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Preservation Act (16 
U.S.C. 1002) is amended by changing the pe- 
riod at the end thereof to a semicolon and 
inserting the following: “or any Indian tribe 
or tribal organizaticn, as de“ned in section 
4 of the Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450b), hav- 
ing authority under Federal, State, or Indian 
tribal law to carry out, maintain, and op- 
erate the works of improvement.”. 

(b) Section 2 of the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act (16 U.S.C. 1002) is 
further amended by striking out “$1,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000,000”. 

(c) Section 3(6) of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act (16 U.S.C. 1003 
(6)) is amended by Inserting after the word 
“wildlife,” the word energy.“. 

(d) Section 4(1) of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act (16 U.S.C. 
1004(1)) is amended by changing the semi- 
colon at the end thereof to a colon and in- 
serting the following: “Provided further, 
That the Secretary shall be authorized to 
bear an amount not to exceed one-half of 
the costs of the land, easements, or rights- 
of-way acquired or to be acquired by the 
local organization for mitigation for fish and 
wildlife habitat losses, and that such acqui- 
sition is not limited to the confines of the 
watershed project boundaries;”. 

(e) Section 5(3) of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act (16 U.S.C. 
1005 (3)) is amended by striking out “$1,000,- 
pad and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000,- 
000". 

(f) Section 5(4) of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act (16 U.S.C. 
1005 (4)) is amended by striking out 81,000. 
poed and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000,- 
AMENDMENT TO RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 1413. Section 31 of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U.S.C. 
1010) is amended by inserting after the 
words “dams and reservoirs,” the words de- 
veloping energy resources,“. 

Subtitle C—VoLUNTEERS FOR CONSERVATION 

AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF VOLUNTEERS 


Sec. 1414. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
hereinafter in this subtitle referred to as the 
Secretary, is authorized to recruit, train, and 
accept without regard to the civil service and 
classification laws, rules, or regulations, the 
services of individuals without compensation 
as volunteers for and in aid of interpretive 
functions, visitor services, conservation 
measures and development, or other activi- 
ties related to matters administered by the 
Secretary through the Soil Conservation 
Service. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide for incidental expenses of such volun- 
teers for items such as transportation, uni- 
forms, logging, and subsistence. 

STATUS AS FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 1415. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section such volunteers 
shall not be deemed Federal employees and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of law 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those relating to hours of work, rates of com- 
pensation. and Federal employee benefits. 

(b) For the purpose of the tort claim pro- 
visions of sections 2671 through 2680 of title 
28 of the United States Code, and for the 
Purposes of chapter 81 of title 5 of the 
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United States Code, relating to compensa- 
tion to Federal employees for work-related 
injuries, volunteers under this subtitle shall 
be deemed employees of the United States. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1416. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be nevessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subtitle. 


TITLE XV—EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 1501. Except as otherwise provided 
herein, the provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective October 1, 1981. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF AGRICULTURE 
AND Poop Acr or 1981 


TITLE I—DAIRY 


Section 101. Dairy base plans. 

Section 101 establishes permanent author- 
ity for seasonal base plans under milk mark- 
eting orders and allows the authority for clags 
I base plans to expire at the end of 1981. How- 
ever, any class I base plan currently in exist- 
ence may remain effective through Decem- 
ber 31, 1984. A temporary provision which 
mandates hearings on proposed amendments 
to milk marketing orders if one-third of the 
producers request such hearings and a tem- 
porary provision which requires the Secretary 
of Agriculture to consider the level of farm 
income adequate to maintain productive ca- 
pacity sufficient to meet anticipated future 
needs as a criteria for setting the price of 
milk would also be allowed to expire at the 
end of 1981. 

Section 102. Legal status of producer 
handlers, 

Section 102 makes it clear that the legal 
status of producer handlers under the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, is not changed 
by the elimination of the authority for class 
I base plans under section 101 of the Agri- 
culture and Food Act of 1981. 

Section 103. Milk price support. 

The bill allows the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support the price of milk at a level between 
75 and 90 percent of parity. Section 103 pro- 
vides discretionary authority for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make adjustments in 
the support price of milk at the beginning of 
each semiannual reriod after the beginning 
of the marketing year to reflect any substan- 
tial change in the parity index during the 
immediately preceding semiannual period. 
Any such adtustment shall be announced not 
less than thirty davs prior to the becinning 
of the period to which it is arplicable. 

Section 104. Transfer of dairy products to 
veterans hosnitals and the Military. 

Section 104 extends for calendar years 1982 
through 1985 current authority for making 
dairy products owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation available for transfer to 
veterans hospitals and the military. 

Section 105. Dairy indemnity program. 

Section 105 extends for fiscal years 1982 
through 1985 current authority for making 
indemnity payments to (1) dairy farmers and 
manufacturers who sustain losses as a result 
of pesticide residves in cows, milk, or dairy 
products and (2) dairy farmers who sustain 
losses as a result of their cows or milk hav- 
ing been contaminated by nuclear radiation 
or residues of chemicals or toxic substances 
which were not used contrary to applicable 
regulations or labeling instructions. 

TITLE II—WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Section 201. Extension of price support 
program, 

Section 201 extends for calendar years 1982 
through 1985 current authority for establish- 
ing support prices of wool and mohair. 

TITLE I-—WHEAT 

Section 301. Loan rates and land diversion 
payments for the 1982 through 1985 crops. 

Section 301 requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make available to producers loans 
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and purchases on the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of wheat at a level equal to or greater than 
85 percent of the average market price of 
wheat in the United States during three 
years of the five-year period ending at the 
end of the marketing year immediately pre- 
ceding the marketing year for which the 
level of loans and purchases is applicable, 
excluding the year in which the average 
market price was the highest and the year in 
which the average market price was the low- 
est in such period. The level of loans and 
purchases for any of the 1982-1985 crops of 
wheat, however, shall not be less than $3.20 
per bushel. This section also extends current 
authority for the Secretary to make land di- 
version payments to producers of wheat. 

This section, in effect, eliminates authority 
for target prices, deficlency payments, set- 
asides, and disaster payments for the 1982- 
1985 crops of wheat. 

Section 302. Suspension of marketing quo- 
tas and producer certificate provisions. 

Section 302 provides that authority, which 
has been suspended for the 1977-1981 crops 
of wheat, for wheat marketing quotas and 
producer certificates shall not be applicable 
to the 1982-1985 crops of wheat. 

Section 303. Nonapplicability of processor 
and exporter certificate requirements. 

Section 303 provides that marketing certifi- 
cate requirements for processors and export- 
ers of wheat shall not be applicable through 
May 31, 1986. Such requirements have not 
been applicable since July 1, 1973. 

Section 304. Finality of determinations. 

Section 304 extends through the 1985 crops 
current law which establishes that determi- 
nations made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Commodity Credit Corporation with 
respect to facts constituting the basis for any 
commodity program payment, loan, or price 
support operation, shall be final and shall 
not be reviewable by any other officer or 
agency of the Government. 

Section 305. Suspension of quota provi- 
sions. 

Section 305 suspends authority regarding 
wheat marketing quotas and penalties for 
crops of wheat planted for harvest in the 
calendar years 1982 through 1985. Such au- 
thority has not been applicable to the 1977- 
1981 crops of wheat. 

Section 306. Application of terms in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 

Section 306 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of wheat and feed grains the ap- 
plicability of the terms support price”, 
“level of support”, “level of price support", 
“price support”, “price support operations” 
and “price support program” (contained in 
the Agricultural Act of 1949) to the loan and 
purchase operations of the wheat and feed 
grains programs authorized in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. Such terms have been ap- 
plicable to the 1977-1981 crops. 

Section 307. Commodity Credit Corporation 
sales price restrictions for wheat and feed 
grains. 

Section 307 extends for the marketing years 
for the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat and 
feed grains current law which prohibits the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from selling 
its stocks of wheat and feed grains at less 
than 115% of the current national average 
loan rate for the commodity concerned. 

Section 308. Nonapplicability of section 107 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat. 

Section 308 provides that the provisions 
of the wheat price support program con- 
tained in section 107 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 shall continue to be inapplicable to 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat. 

TITLE IV—¥FEED GRAINS 

Section 401. Loan rates and land diversion 
payments for the 1982 through 1985 crops. 

Section 401 requires the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to make available to producers 
loans and purchases on the 1982 crop of corn 
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at 75% of the average market price of corn 
in the United States during three years of 
the five-year period ending at the end of the 
marketing year immediately preceding the 
marketing year for which the level of loans 
and purchases is applicable, excluding the 
year in which the average market price was 
the highest and the year in which the aver- 
age market price was the lowest in such 
period. The Secretary shall establish the 
levels of loans and purchases for the 1983 
through 1985 crops of corn at not less than 
65% nor more than 85% of the average mar- 
ket price of corn, such average market price 
to be determined as described in the pre- 
ceding sentence. The levels for any of the 
1982 through 1985 crops of corn, however, 
shall not be less than $2.40 per bushel. Loans 
for other feed grains shall be set at levels 
that the Secretary determines is fair and 
reasonable in relation to the loan level for 
corn, except that loans for oats would be 
required to be set at not less than 75% (80% 
if oat production is estimated to be less than 
the 1980 production) of the loan level for 
corn. This section also extends current au- 
thority for the Secretary to make land diver- 
sion payments to producers. 

This section, in effect, eliminates authority 
for target prices, deficiency payments, set- 
asides, and disaster payments for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains. 

Section 402. Nonapplicability of section 105 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains. 

Section 402 provides that the provisions of 
the feed grains price support program con- 
tained in section 105 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 will continue to be inapplicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of feed grains. 

TITLE VY—UPLAND COTTON 


Section 501. Base acreage allotments; sus- 
pension of marketing quotas and related 
provisions. 

Section 501 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of upland cotton current provi- 
per ngs of law which suspend the application 
of cotton marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments. 

Section 502. Cotton production incentives; 
loan rates and land diversion payments for 
the 1982 through 1985 crops. 

Section 502 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of upland cotton the current pro- 
visions of law for establishing the loan level 
for upland cotton, except that the minimum 
loan level is set at 55 cents per pound and 
provision is made for mandatory recourse 
loans on seed cotton. This section retains 
current authority for the extended loan and 
the special limited global import quota for 
upland cotton, with an additional provision 
that specifies that upland cotton imported 
into the U.S. while a special quota is in effect 
shall not be subject to import duties. 

This section, in effect, eliminates authority 
for target prices, deficiency payments, set- 
asides, and disaster payments for the 1982- 
1985 crops of upland cotton, 

Section 503. Commodity Credit Corporation 
sales price restrictions. 

Section 503 extends for the marketing years 
for the 1962 through 1985 crops of upland 
cotton current law which prohibits the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from selling its 
stocks of upland cotton at less than 115 per- 
cent of the loan rate for Strict Low Middling 
one and one-sixteenth inch upland cotton. 
Neco 504. Miscellaneous cotton provi- 

ons. 


Section 504 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of cotton the applicability of the 
terms “support price“, “level of support”, 
“level of price support”, “price support”, 
“price support operation’, and “price support 
program" (contained in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949) to the joan and purchase operations 
of the upland cotton program authorized in 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. Such terms have 
been applicable to the 1977-1981 crops. This 
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section provides that the provisions of the 
upland cotton price support program con- 
tained in section 103(a) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 shall continue to be inapplicable 
to the 1982 through 1985 crops of upland 
cotton. Finally, this section provides that the 
requirement to support the price of cotton- 
seed and soybeans at levels whereby the two 
commodities will compete on equal terms on 
the market shall continue to be inapplicable 
to the 1982 through 1985 crops. 

Section 505. Skiprow practices. 

Section 505 provides that rules governing 
skiprow patterns which were in effect for the 
1971 through 1981 crops of cotton shall also 
apply to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
cotton. 

Section 503. Preliminary allotments for 
1986 crop of upland cotton. 

Section 506 establishes that the perma- 
nent State, county, and farm base acreage 
allotments for the 1977 crop of upland cot- 
ton, adjusted for any underplantings in 
1977 and reconstituted as provided in sec- 
tion 379 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, shall again become effective as pre- 
liminary allotments for the 1986 crop of 
upland cotton. 


TITLE VI—RICE 


Section 601. Loan rates and land diver- 

sion payments for the 1982 through 1985 
crops. 
Section 601 requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make available to producers loans 
and purchases on the 1982 crop of rice at 
75 percent of the average market price of 
rice in the United States during three years 
of the five-year period ending at the end of 
the marketing year immediately preceding 
the marketing year for which the level of 
loans and purchases is applicable, excluding 
the year in which the average market price 
was the highest and the year in which the 
average market price was the lowest in such 
period. The Secretary shall establish the 
levels of loans and purchases for the 1983 
through 1985 crops of rice at no less than 
65 percent nor more than 85 percent of the 
average market price of rice, such average 
market price to be determined as described 
in the preceding sentence. The level for any 
of the 1982 through 1985 crops of rice, how- 
ever, shall not be less than $8.01 per hun- 
dredweight. This section also extends cur- 
rent authority for the Secretary to make 
land diversion payments to producers. 

This section, in effect, eliminates author- 
ity for target prices, deficiency payments, 
set-asides, and disaster payments for the 
1982 through 1985 crops of rice. 

Section 602. Suspension of marketing 
quotas and other provisions. 

Section 602 suspends for the 1982 through 
1985 corps of rice the provisions of law re- 
lating to allotments, marketing quotas, mar- 
keting quota penalties, and apportionments 
of the national acreage allotment. 

Section 603. Conforming amendment. 

Section 603 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of rice the applicability of the 
terms “support price”, “level of support”, 
“level of price support“, “price support”, 
“price support o-eration”, and “price sup- 
port program” (contained in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949) to the loan and purchase op- 
erations of the rice program authorized by 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

TITLE VII—PEANUTS 

Section 701. Annual marketing quota and 
state acreage allotment. 

Section 701 provides that provisions of law 
pertaining to the proclamation of an annual 
marketing quota for peanuts and the ap- 
portionment of the State acreage allotment 
among counties shall not apply to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of peanuts. This section 
also continues for the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts current provisions of law 
that the peanut acreage allotment for New 
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Mexico shall not be reduced below the 1977 
acreage allotment as adjusted. 

Section 702. National acreage allotment; 
national poundage quota; farm poundage 
quota; and definitions. 

Section 702 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts current law pertain- 
ing to the national acreage allotment, the 
national poundage quota, and the farm 
poundage quota with the following three 
modifications. First, the minimum national 
poundage quota for the marketing year for 
any crops of peanuts shall be 1,440,000 tons 
increased by such additional quantity as the 
Secretary of Agriculture estimates will be 
necessary to meet the requirements for 
domestic edible and seed uses during the 
next marketing year. Second, a producer’s 
cumulative undermarketings for one or more 
previous marketing years (excluding any 
marketing year before the marketing year 
for the 1980 crop) may be added to the farm 
poundage quota, provided, that (1) the pro- 
ducer planted an acreage on the farm to 
peanuts in the preceding year equal to or 
greater than 50% of the acreage allotment 
for the farm for peanuts for such preceding 
year; (2) the total marketings of the pro- 
ducer does not exceed the actual production 
from the farm acreage allotment; and (3) 
if the total of all increases because of un- 
dermarketing carry forward in individual 
farm poundage quotas exceeds 10% of the 
national poundage quota for the marketing 
year, the Secretary shal] adjust such in- 
creases so that the total of all increases does 
not exceed 10% of the national poundage 
quota. Third, seed peanuts for the produc- 
tion of “green” peanuts of unique strains 
which are not commercially available may be 
exempt from marketing penalties. 

Section 703. Sale, lease, and transfer of 
acreage allotment. 

Section 703 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts current law regarding 
the sale, lease, and transfer of acreage allot- 
ments, except that acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas may be transferred with- 
out regard to county boundaries in States 
which have less than a total of 11,000 acres 
in farm peanut acreage allotments. 

Section 704. Marketing penalties; disposi- 
tion of additional peanuts. 

Section 704 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts current provisions of 
law regarding marketing penalties and the 
disposition of additional peanuts with the 
following modifications. First, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required to authorize ASCS 
State and county committees to reduce or 
waive penalties for unintentional violations 
of the prescribed peanut marketing proce- 
dures. 

Errors in weight which do not exceed one- 
tenth of 1 percent in the case of any market- 
ing document shall not be considered mar- 
keting violations except in cases of fraud 
or conspiracy. Second, the deadline before 
which contracting for additional peanuts 
must be completed is moved from June 15 
to April 15 of the year in which the crop is 
produced. 

Additional peanuts not contracted for be- 
fore April 15 are eligible for sale to handlers 
only if the producer consents to such sale. 
Third, producers are permitted to redeem 
additional peanuts from loan at prices equal 
to or more than 105 percent of the loan level 
of quota peanuts. Fourth, the area marketing 
associations shall have complete authority 
for selling additional peanuts under loan in 
instances where such peanuts are sold at 
prices equal to or greater than the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation's minimum sales price. 

Section 705. Reports and record. 

Section 705 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts current requirements 
that all farmers engaged in the production 
of peanuts keep records subject to examina- 
tion by USDA and submit such information 
when asked to do so. 
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Section 706. Preservation of unused allot- 
ments. 

Section 706 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts current law which pro- 
vides that the current farm acreage allot- 
ment shall not be preserved as history acre- 
age unless for the current year or either of 
the two preceding years an acreage sufficient 
to produce 75 percent of the farm poundage 
quota was actually devoted to peanuts. 

Section 707. Price support program. 

Section 707 extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts the current law pro- 
viding a two-tiered price support program 
for peanuts with the following modifications. 
The loan levels for 1982 through 1985 crops 
of quota peanuts shall be established at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but not at a level less than $650 per ton. The 
Secretary is provided with authority to ad- 
just the loan level for any crop year after 
taking into consideration such things as in- 
creases in the index of prices paid by farm- 
ers, interest, taxes, etc. The support price for 
“additional” peanuts shall be set at a rate 
estimated to result in no program losses to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Ware- 
house storage loans and field supervisory 
functions must be carried out by grower 
associations operated primarily for such pur- 

Cooperatives engaged in handling, 
shelling, or dealing in peanuts in any man- 
ner, other than handling peanut price sup- 
port activities for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC), are barred from conducting 
loan activities through a loan agreement with 
CCC. Finally, the Secretary shall rec uire area 
marketing associations to establish account- 
ing polls for purposes of providing certain 
protections to CCC against program losses. 

TITLE VIII—SOYBEANS 


Section 801. Loan rates for the 1982 


through 1985 crops. 

Section 801 requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make available to producers loans 
and purchases on the 1982 crop of soybeans 


at 75% of the average market price of soy- 
beans in the United States during three 
years of the five-year period ending at the 
end of the marketing year immediately pre- 
ceding the marketing year for which the 
level of loans and purchases is applicable, 
excluding the year in which the average mar- 
ket price was the highest and the year in 
which the average market price was the low- 
est in such period. 

The Secretary shall establish the levels of 
loans and purchases for the 1983 through 
1985 crops of soybeans at no less than 65% 
nor more than 85% of the average market 
price of soybeans, such average market price 
to be determined as described in the pre- 
ceding sentence. The level for any of the 
1982 through 1985 crops of soybeans, how- 
ever, shall not be less than $5.02 per bushel. 
The section also specifies that soybeans shall 
not be considered an eligible commodity for 
the producer storage reserve program and 
that the Secretary shall not make payments 
to producers to cover the cost of storing 
soybeans. 

It should be noted that this section moves 
the provisions establishing the soybean price 
support program from title II to title I of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, thus making 
Soybeans a “basic agricultural commodity” 
as opposed to a “designated nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodity”. 

Section 802. Conforming amendment. 

Section 802 amends current law to add 
soybeans to the list of “basic agricultural 
commodities”. 

TITLE IX—GRAIN RESERVES; STORAGE FACILITY 
LOANS 

Section 901. Producer storage reserve pro- 
gram for wheat and feed grains. 

Section 901 continues the producer storage 
reserve program with the following modifica- 
tions. The Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
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quired to set up a producer storage reserve 
program for both wheat and feed grains. The 
Secretary is given discretionary authority to 
provide original, extended, or supplemental 
loans at such level of support as he deter- 
mines is necessary to encourage producers to 
participate in the program. 

The repayment period of such loans shall 
not be less than three years and the interest 
rate shall be based upon the rate of interest 
charged the Commodity Credit Corporation 
by the U.S. Treasury. 

The Secretary is given discretionary au- 
thority to waive or adjust the interest rates. 
The release price for the commodity involved 
is set at the average adjusted cost of pro- 
duction, including land value, for the pre- 
ceding three-year period. Storage payments 
shall be made to producers until the ma- 
turity date of the loan or until the market 
price for the commodity involved equals or 
exceeds 115% of the release price. 

Once such level is reached, storage pay- 
ments shall end. Authority for a call price 
is eliminated, as well as all references to 
minimum or maximum quantities of grain 
to be stored under the program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, however, 
could call reserve loans if he determines that 
an emergency exists which requires that the 
commodity be made available to meet urgent 
domestic or international needs and he re- 
ports his determination to the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees 14 days be- 
fore the call. 

Finally, this section prohibits the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from selling any 
of its stocks of wheat or feed grains at less 
than 139 percent of the release price when- 
ever the producer storage reserve program 
is in effect. 

Section 902. Conforming amendment. 

Section 902 provides that, if a producer 
Storage reserve nvo7ram is in effect for the 
commodity, wheat or feed grains held in a 
rasohol feedstock reserve established under 
section 208 of the Agricultural Trade Sus- 
pension Adjustment Act of 1980 shall not be 
disposed of by the Secretary of Agriculture 
at a price less than 130 percent of the re- 
lease price, except that the commodity may 
be sold at not less than the release price if 
such commodity is to be used in the produc- 
tion of alcohol for motor fuel. 

Section 903. Farm storage facility loans. 

Section 903 extends the current authority 
for farm storage facility loans through the 
end of fiscal year 1985. 

TITLE X—MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 1001. Special grazing and hay pro- 
gram. 

Section 1001 extends current authority for 
the special grazing and hay program through 
crop year 1985. 

Section 1002. Enforcement under the Wheat 
and Wheat Foods Research and Nutrition 
Education Act. 

Section 1002 provides for administrative 
penal‘ies and sanctions (with judicial re- 
view thereof) in the administration and en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Wheat 
and Wheat Foods Research and Nutrition 
Education Act. 

Section 1003. Department of Agriculture 
advisory committees. 

Section 1003 repeals title XVIT of the Food 
end Agriculture Act of 1977 which estab- 
lished recuirements relating to the creation, 
operations, and activities of USDA advisory 
committees. The provisions of current law 
dealing with the creation, operations, and 
activities of all federal advisory committees 
continue to apply. 

Section 1004. Farm income protection in- 
surance program study. 

Section 1004 directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to appoint a special task force for 
purposes of studying the concept of farm 
income protection insurance and reporting 
to Congress its findings regarding the suita- 
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bility of such a concept as the basis for an 
alternative to the current price support, in- 
come maintenance, and disaster assistance 
programs offered by USDA. 

Section 1005. State agency authority for 
grain inspections at export locations. 

Section 1005 permits the Administrator of 
the Federal Grain Inspection Service to dele- 
gate authority, under certain circumstances, 
to a State agency to perform official inspec- 
tion at export port locations within the State 
if such State agency performed official in- 
spections under the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act at an export port location at any time 
before July 1, 1976, and such State agency 
is presently designated to perform official 
inspections at locations other than export 
port locations. 

TITLE XI—AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Section 1101. Agricultural Export Credit 
Revolving Fund. 

Section 1101 establishes in the U.S. Treas- 
ury an Agricultural Export Credit Revolving 
Fund to be used for purposes of making short 
term commercial loans to foreign purchasers 
of US. agricultural commodities and inter- 
mediate term commercial loans for the con- 
struction or acquisition of facilities in for- 
e.gn countries that create a new demand for 
U.S. agricultural commodities. The seed 
money for the fund is provided through 
appropriations of $300 million, $500 million, 
and $700 million in fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984, respectively. Repayments of loans 
made under USDA's direct export credit pro- 
grams shall be included in the Fund. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is required to make 
annual reports to Congress detailing the op- 
erations of the Fund. Authority for the Fund 
expires at the end of fiscal year 1985. 

Section 1102. Congressional veto of bi- 
lateral commodity supply agreements. 

Section 1102 provides for a two-House Con- 
gressional veto of any bilateral international 
agreement, other than a treaty, which in- 
volves a commitment on the part of the U.S. 
to assure access by foreign countries or in- 
strumentalities thereof to U.S. agricultural 
commodities on a commercial basis. 

Section 1103. Special standby export sub- 
sidy program. 

Section 1103 directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to formulate a special standby ex- 
port subsidy program for purposes of neutral- 
izing the export subsidy programs employed 
by foreign countries to stimulate sales of 
their agricultural commodities in third- 
country markets. The Secretary is required to 
implement such an export subsidy program 
only after the President (1) makes a deter- 
mination that sales of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities are being substantially adversely 
affected by the acts of foreign countries; (2) 
makes a determination that such acts in- 
clude the use of export subsidies; (3) falls 
to reach a mutually acceptable resolution 
through consultations with the foreign coun- 
try concerned; and (4) is authorized under 
the dispute settlement procedures specified 
in international agreements (if applicable) 
to undertake an export subsidy program to 
counter the export subsidies employed by the 
foreign country concerned. 

Section 1104. Agricultural embargo relief. 

Section 1104 obligates the Secretary of 
Agriculture to mitigate the adverse effects on 
prices generated by the imposition of foreign 
policy or national security export controls on 
agricultural commodities. 

If such agricultural export controls are im- 
posed other than in connection with a pro- 
hibition of all U.S. exports to the country 
concerned and if the Secretary determines 
that prices for the agricultural commodities 
are adversely affected thereby, the Secretary 
shall initiate one or more of the following 
measures: creation of a gasohol feedstock 
reserve (as already provided for under cur- 
rent law), creation of a food security reserve 
(as already provided for under current law), 
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or payments to producers which make up the 
difference between pre-embargo and post- 
embargo prices. The pre-embargo price shall 
be the average market price of the com- 
modity involved during the thirty days im- 
mediately prior to the date of imposition of 
the export controls. 

The post-embargo price shall be the aver - 
age market price of the commodity involved 
during the duration of the export controls 
or the twelve-month period immediately fol- 
lowing the date of imposition of the export 
controls, whichever is shorter. Such pay- 
ments will be made on the quantity of com- 
modity sold by the producer for the period 
of time from the imposition of the export 
controls until the export controls are lifted 
or for a period of twelve months after the 
date of imposition of the export controls, 
whichever is shorter. 

Section 1105. P.L. 480 extension. 

Section 1105 extends the current authority 
for P.L. 480 programs through December 31, 
1985. 

TITLE XII—FOOD STAMPS 


Section 1201. Partial restoration of the 
purchase requirement; increase in the bene- 
fit reduction rate. 

The purchase requirement, eliminated by 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977, required recip- 
ient households to spend a portion of their 
incomes on food by requiring them, as a 
condition of participation, to purchase the 
food stamps which had a greater value— 
bonus! —than the purchase requirement. 
This section restores the purchase require- 
ment mechanism to the food stamp program 
as in the previous program, but exempts 
the elderly, blind, and disabled. Additionally, 
the section changes the present assumption 
that 30% of household income is spent for 
food by increasing this to 33% in order to 
more accurately reflect the percentages of 
income which low-income households usu- 
ally spend. This figure—the benefit reduc- 
tion rate—is the percentage by which food 
stamp benefits are reduced for each addi- 
tional dollar earned by the household and 
would generally be the amount paid for food 
stamps under the reinstituted purchase 
requirement. 

Section 1202. Splitting of households; 
boarders and related members. 

Section 1202 excludes all boarders from 
Participation in the food stamp program. 
Similarly, this section requires household 
members related to one another to apply as 
one household with the exception that elderly 
parents (60 years of age or older) may apply 
separately. 

Section 1208. Eliminates dine-out. 

This section eliminates the current provi- 
sion of law which allows certain categories 
of food stamp recipients to use food coupons 
to pay for meals in authorized restaurants. 

Section 1204. Actual, rather than projected, 
inflation, 

This section repeals the liberalized index- 
ing formula adopted in 1980 for determining 
annual adjustments in the Thrifty Food 
Plan. The 1980 Amendments would calculate 
that adjustment based on nine months of 
actual increases in the cost of the Thrifty 
Food Plan plus three months of projected, 
or anticipated, increases. This section will 
adjust the cost of the Plan on January 1 
based on cost increases for the twelve months 
ending the preceding September 30. 

Section 1205. Individualized allotments. 

This section allows the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make adjustments in the value 
of the Thrifty Food Plan to refiect more 
accurately the food needs of individuals of 
different ages and sex. 

Section 1206. Inclusion of low income en- 
ergy assistance as income. 

This section allows low income energy as- 
sistance cash payments to be counted as in- 


come for purposes of determining food st 
benefits. E a 
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Section 1207. National workfare program. 

This section requires that each State 
establish a workfare program whereby able- 
bodied recipients must be available for com- 
munity service work as a condition for par- 
ticipation in the food stamp program. 

Section 1208. Adjustments of deductions. 

This section freezes the standard deduc- 
tion at the current level of $85 per month 
and excess shelter and dependent care de- 
ductions at $115 per month, eliminating the 
annual inflation adjustment. The value of 
the Thrifty Food Plan and the poverty guide- 
line will continue to be adjusted annually 
for inflation, however. The deductions for 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands will be frozen at present levels 
of $145, $120, $170, 880, $75 for standard 
deductions, respectively, and $200, $165, $140, 
$40, and $85 for excess shelter, respectively. 

Section 1209. Third party payments. 

This section clarifies current law that 
households are not allowed to receive de- 
ductions from gross income for expenses that 
are paid on behalf of the household by a 
third party. 

Section 1210. Disqualification from par- 
ticipation. 

This section increases from 3 to 12 months 
the period of disqualification from partici- 
pation following determination of fraud by 
& State agency. The section also sets the 
period of disqualification at a minimum of 
twelve months in the case of an individual 
found guilty by a court of fraud involving 
food stamp coupons. It also requires repay- 
ment of double the amount of coupons 
fraudulently received before a person is eli- 
gible to participate again in the program. 

Section 1211. Work registration. 

This section changes the work registration 
provisions to lower the age of a dependent 
child (from twelve to six) which exempts the 
mother of that child from the requirement 
to register for work under the requirements 
set forth under the Food Stamp Act. 

Section 1212. Strikers. 

This section prohibits a household from 
becoming eligible for food stamps—if not 
already so eligible—as a result of a mem- 
ber going on strike, or from receiving in- 
creased benefits as a result of that member 
going on strike. 

Section 1213. Gross income limitation at 
poverty line. 

This section limits participation of non- 
working recipients (except elderly, blind, and 
disabled) to those with incomes not in ex- 
cess of 100 percent of the poverty level. 
Households with earned income (again ex- 
cluding elderly, blind, and disabled) would 
be permitted to earn 115 percent of the 
poverty level without being disqualified from 
participation in the program. 

Section 1214. School lunch overlap. 

This section eliminates the duplication be- 
tween the free school lunch and food stamp 
programs by reducing the value of the allot- 
ment a household is entitled to receive based 
upon the number of children receiving school 
lunches and the per person, per meal value 
of the Thrifty Food Plan for a family of 
eight. Additionally, the section increases the 
benefit reduction rate from 30 to 33 percent 
for those not affected by the reinstatement 
of the purchase requirement (the elderly, 
blind. and disabled). 

Section 1215. Pro-rating of first month's 
benefits. 

This section requires that the first month's 
food stamp benefits be pro-rated to reflect 
the portion of the month for which assist- 
ance is received. 

Section 1216. Elimination on exclusion of 
food stamps as income. 

This section repeals the present law pro- 
vision which prevents food stamps from 
being counted as income for purposes of 
determining eligibility in public assistance 
or welfare programs. 
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Section 1217. Outreach. 

This section eliminates all Federal funding 
under the Food Stamp Act for food stamp 
outreach. 

Section 1218. Restoration of wrongfully de- 
nied benefits. 

This provision would limit the period for 
recovering benefits wrongfully denied or ter- 
minated to 45 days from the date a request 
for restoration of benefits Is received by the 
State agency. 

Section 1219. Reauthorization. 

This section increases the authorization 
level for FY 81 to $10,439,276,000 and sets fu- 
ture authorization levels at $11,341,152,000 
for FY 82; $11,738,154,000 for FY 83; $11,- 
674,366,000 for FY 84 and; $11,898,594,000 for 
FY 85. 

Section 1220. Commodity distribution pro- 
grams: extension of authorities, penalties for 
fraud, and miscellaneous provisions. 

This section extends through fiscal year 
1985 the Secretary’s authority to purchase 
and distribute commodities to institutions, 
supplemental feeding programs, disaster 
areas, summer camps for children, needy 
families on Indian reservations and the U.S. 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The section also provides for penalties for 
fraudulent misuse of commodities, and ex- 
tends through fiscal year 1985 the authoriza- 
tion of the Secretary to pay administrative 
costs of State and local agencies under the 
commodity supplemental food program. 

Section 1221. Liberalized deductions. 

This section repeals the increases in de- 
pendent care deductions for working adults 
and medical deductions for the elderly and 
disabled which are due to take effect on 
October 1, 1981. 

Section 1222. Effective date. 

This section provides that the amendments 
made by this title shall become effective on 
January 1, 1982, except that the requirement 
that the Secretary promulgate regulations 
under the workfare provision, the changes 
in authorizations for appropriations, and 
the repeal of the expansion of certain deduc- 
tions shall be effective upon enactment, 


TITLE XIII—AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTEN- 
SION, AND TEACHING POLICY 


Section 1301. Reaffirmation of Federal- 
State partnership. 

Section 1301 reaffirms the unique partner- 
ship arrangement existing between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States in agricul- 
tural research, extension, and teaching. The 
section broadens the purposes of the Act to 
state that the productivity and efficiency 
of the food and agricultural sciences may be 
enhanced by the strengthening of the Fed- 
eral-State partnership in agricultural re- 
search, extension, and teaching; reducing un- 
necessary regulations; and improving co- 
operation in the food and agricultural 
sciences. 

Section 1302. Definitions. 

Section 1302 sets forth clearer definitions 
of the terms: agricultural research, food and 
agricultural sciences, cooperating forestry 
schools, teaching, and state cooperative in- 
stitutions and state cooperative agents. 

Section 1303. Joint Council on Food and 
Agricultural Sciences. 

Section 1303 extends the term of the Joint 
Council on Food and Agricultural Sciences 
from five to ten years, It fixes the number 
of members of the Joint Council at 25 mem- 
bers. The section emphasizes that regional 
differences will be considered in selecting 
members of the Joint Council. At least one- 
half of the members appointed by the Secre- 
tary shall be from land-grant colleges and 
universities and State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. Section 1303 redirects the pri- 
mary purposes of the Joint Council from 
that of coordinating programs to that of 
bringing about more effective agricultural re- 
search, extension, and teaching. It also re- 
quires that existing state cooperative insti- 
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tutions provide regional planning and coor- 
dination. 

The section requires the Joint Council to 
submit its reports to the Secretary on June 30 
instead of December 21 and changes the na- 
ture of the report to more clearly recom- 
mend priorities, suggested areas of respon- 
sibilities and financial levels for such re- 
search, extension and teaching programs. 

Pinally, this section exempts the Joint 
Council from the provisions of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act. 

Section 1304. National Agricultural Re- 
search and Extension Users Advisory Board. 

Section 1304 extends the term of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research and Extension 
Users Advisory Board from five to ten years. 
It also increases the membership of the 
Board from twenty-one to twenty-five, al- 
lowing an additional four producer members 
from various geographic areas to be ap- 
pointed to the Board; and it provides that 
the terms of Board members shall be stag- 
gered. 

Finally, the section changes the timing of 
the Board’s recommendation to the Secre- 
tary from October 31 to July 1, and its re- 
port to Congress from March 1 to Febru- 
ary 20. 

Section 1305. Federal-State partnership. 

Section 1305 enumerates the primary 
statutes that effect the Federal-State part- 
nership arrangement; removes contracts, 
grants, and cooperative agreements made by 
the Secretary to further the Federal-State 
partnershin from section 3618 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529) and section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5); and al- 
lows the Secretary to convey title to property 
purchased with funds under such contracts, 
grants and cooperative agreements if that 
will further the objectives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Section 1306. Secretary’s report. 

Section 1306 requires the Secretary to sub- 
mit his report on the Nation’s agricultural 
research, extension, and teaching activities 
to the President and Congress on January 1 
instead of February 1. 

Section 1307. Sun>ort for the Joint Coun- 
cil and Advisory Board. 

Section 1307 requires the executive direc- 
tor of the Joint Council and the Users Board 
to be full time and provides for an executive 
secretary for both the Council and the Board. 

Section 1308. Additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Section 1308 creates an additional Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and con- 
8 of the Senate, who would carry out such 

utiles as may be prescribed by the 
of Agriculture. 8 á 6 apne 

Section 1309. Program of competitive, spe- 
cial, and facilities grants for agricultural 
research. 

Section 1309 amends section 2 of the Act 
of August 4, 1965 (79 Stat. 431; 7 U.S.C. 4501) 
to more clearly specify the meaning of high 
priority research within subsection (b) of 
that Act; to extend the authorization of ap- 
propriations for competitive research grants 
through fiscal year 1987; to make research 
foundations established by land-grant col- 
leges eligible for special grants under subsec- 
tion (c) of that Act; and to change the em- 
phasis of facilities grants from purchasing 
equipment, supplies and land to renovating, 
refurbishing or retrofitting existing build- 
ings and spaces, and to include cooperative 
forestry schools and 1890 colleges as institu- 
tions eligible to receive these facilities grants. 

Section 1310. Amendments to the Research 
Facilities Act of 1963. 

Section 1310 extends the authorization of 
Dae under the Research Facilities 

o: for another five 
1983 to FY 1987). „ 

Section 1311. Federal su rt of higher 
education in the food —4 e 
sciences. 
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Section 1311 requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to promote and develop a higher edu- 
cation program in the food and agricultural 
sciences and obligates the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to relinquish the remainder of his 
responsibilities under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act not transferred to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1977. 

This section further authorizes the Secre- 
tary to make grants to land grant colleges 
and universities and other colleges and uni- 
versities having a demonstrable capacity to 
carry out food and agriculture teaching to 
strengthen institutional capacity, attract 
and educate students in food and agricul- 
tural sciences, design innovative programs, 
and facilitate cooperative agreements. 

The Secretary would also be authorized to 
make competitive grants to colleges and uni- 
versities to develop and conduct unique and 
specialized programs. Section 1311 also ex- 
tends the authorization of appropriations for 
higher education grants for another five years 
(from FY 1983 to FY 1987). 

Section 1312. Transfer of functions. 

Section 1312 transfers the Morrill-Nelson 
Act agricultural teaching funds and the ac- 
companying functions from the Secretary of 
Education to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Section 1313. Alcohol and industrial hy- 
drocarbon. 

Section 1313 extends the authorization of 
appropriations for research grants in the 
production and marketing of alcohol and 
industrial hydrocarbons from agricultural 
products for another five years and increases 
the amount of funds an eligible institu- 
tion may receive over the full ten-year pe- 
riod of the authorization from $3 million 
to 85 million. 

Section 1314. Nutrition education pro- 
gram. 

Section 1314 establishes a formula by 
which funds shall be distributed for the 
nutrition education program. The formula 
stipulates that one percent of the funds will 
be for administration, ten percent to be 
distributed equally among all States and the 
remainder to be allocated in relation to the 
amount of ponulation in the State living 
at or below 125 percent of the poverty level. 
In addition, if future funding is reduced 
from current levels, such a reduction will 
be a proportioned reduction in appropria- 
tions. 

Section 1315. Animal health and disease 
research definitions. 

Section 1315 defines the term eligible in- 
stitution under the animal and health and 
disease research program to mean State agri- 
cultural experiment stations and accredited 
colleges of veterinary medicine. 

Section 1316. Animal Health Science Re- 
search Advisory Board. 

Section 1316 extends the term of the 
Animal Fealth Sclence Research Advisory 
Board from 5 to 10 years. 

Section 1317. Appropriations for research 
on nat!onal or regional problems. 

Section 1317 requires the Secretary to 
establish priority lists of animal health and 
disease problems of national or regional 
significance and to make grants to support 
research on specific national or regional 
animal health or disease problems on the 
basis of such priorities, to the extent 
feasible. 

Section 1318. Extension at 1890 land-grant 
colleges including Tuskegee Institute. 

Section 1318 makes technical changes in 
the provisions authorizing appropriations 
“for extension activities at 1890 land-grant 
colleges, including Tuskegee Institute. 

Section 1319. International agricultural re- 
search and extension. 

Section 1319 requires the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to utilize the land-grant colleges 
and universities, and other colleges and uni- 
versities, to develop linkages among these in- 
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stitutions, the Federal government, and in- 
ternational research centers in order to serve 
developed and underdeveloped countries to 
improve food and agricultural progress world- 
wide. The section also authorizes the Secre- 
tary to provide, on a reimbursable basis, 
technical assistance to such American insti- 
tutions carrying out these activities. 

Section 1320. Authorization for appropria- 
tions for existing and certain new agricul- 
tural research programs. 

Section 1320 extends the authorization for 
appropriations for agricultural research and 
agricultural experiment station programs 
for an additional five years (from FY 1983 to 
FY 1987). 

Section 1321. Authorization for appropria- 
tions for extension programs. 

Section 1321 extends the authorizations for 
appropriations for cooperative extension pro- 
grams for an additional five years (from FY 
1983 to FY 1987). 

Section 1322. Restriction on treatment of 
indirect costs. 

Section 1322 provides that funds made 
available by the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der the Hatch Act, the McIntire-Stennis Act, 
grants for research on animal health and dis- 
ease (sections 1433 and 1434 of Title XIV of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977), and 
subsections (e)(2) and subsection (d) sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C. 
4501) shall not be subject to reduction for 
indirect costs incurred by the recipient. This 
section also provides that indirect cost shall 
not be charged against funds made available 
by the Secretary under cooperative agree- 
ments with state institutions if the project is 
of mutual interest to all the parties and they 
all contribute to the cooperative agreement 
involved, 

Section 1323. Cooperative State forestry. 

Section 1323 amends the McIntire-Stennis 
Act of 1962 to make minor changes, to pro- 
vide for appointment by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture of a 16-member forestry council to 
advise the Secretary in administering the co- 
operative State forestry program, and to ex- 
pand the factors to be considered in making 
apportionment of funds under that Act. 

Section 1324. Additional agricultural re- 
search support. 

Section 1324 amends section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774; 7 U.S.C. 
612c), to make funds available under that 
Act from customs duties on agricultural 
products, also available to support agricul- 
tural research, extension, and teaching pro- 


ms. 

Section 1325. Excess Federal equipment. 

Section 1325 amends the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
exempt from the general prohibition on Fed- 
eral agencies obtaining excess personal prop- 
erty for purposes of furnishing such prop- 
erty to their grantees property furnished by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to State and 
county extension services, State agricultural 
experiment stations and land-grant colleges 
and universities. 

TITLE XIV—RESOURCE CONSERVATION 
Subtitle A—Special areas conservation 
program 

Section 1401. Findings. 

Section 1401 sets forth the reasons for es- 
tablishing a special areas conservation pro- 
gram. 

Section 1402. Formulation and implemen- 
tation of special areas conservation program. 

Section 1402 requires the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to establish a program for the con- 
servation of soil, water, and related resources 
in special, designated areas which have se- 
vere soll and water management problems. 
A conservation plan containing a strategy 
for dealing with the particular problem is 
developed with the approval of the Secretary 
and the local soil and water conservation 
district. This plan becomes the basis for 
long-term contracts which may be entered 
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into by the Secretary and land owners in 

the designated area. The land owner agrees 

to abide by the conservation plan in exchange 
for financial assistance from USDA. 

Section 1403. Program to be directed at 
specific problems. 

Section 1403 provides that the program 
shall be applicable to areas having severe 
erosion and water management related prob- 
lems, as designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The basis for area designation and 
funding is an assessment report prepared 
by the Secretary of the problems, objectives 
and priorities for treatment in such area. 
Such report shall be developed by existing 
USDA employees and local people and shall 
consider the extent to which existing pro- 
grams contribute to the overall program 
objectives. 

Section 1404. Contract Umitat ions. 

Section 1404 provides that special areas 
may be designated during a period of 10 
years after enactment of this subtitle and 
that the maximum length of a contract is 
10 years. 

Section 1405. Notification of committees 
of Congress. 

Section 1405 requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to submit a copy of the report de- 
scribed in section 1403 which is the basis 
for area designation to the Senate and House 
agriculture committees. 

Section 1406. Utilization of services and 
facilities. 

Section 1406 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use existing delivery systems 
in carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
title, including ASCS committees, soil and 
water conservation districts, State or local 
agencies, and the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Section 1407. Improvement of technology. 

Section 1407 authorizes funding for needed 
research as a part of the conservation treat- 
ment package for the designated area. 

Section 1408. Rules and regulations. 

Section 1408 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prescribe regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this subtitle. 

Section 1409. Authorization for appropria- 
tions. 

Section 1409 authorizes appropriations as 
may be necessary to carry out the special 
areas conservation program. Program fund- 
ing will be based on Congress's annual appro- 
priation. 

Section 1410, Report to Congress. 

Section 1410 requires the Secretary to 
evaluate the special areas program and to 
report such evaluation to Congress by Janu- 
ary 1, 1986, and at each five-year interval 
thereafter. 

Section 1411. Protection of participants. 

Section 1411 prevents a participant in the 
program under this subtitle from being dis- 
qualified for other programs administered by 
the Secretary or having their benefits reduced 
under those programs. 

Subtitle B—Amendments to the small water- 
shed and resource conservation and devel- 
opment programs 
Section 1412. Amendments to small water- 

shed program. 

Section 1412(1) makes all Indian tribes 
eligible to become sponsors of small water- 
shed projects; (2) permits the Federal gov- 
ernment to share the costs of mitigating 
fish and wildlife habitat losses resulting from 
small watershed projects when Federal regu- 
lations require such mitigation; (3) speeds 
up the review process for small watershed 
Projects by raising the approval authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture from $1,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000; and (4) allows an energy 
es sg 8 of a small watershed 
fatio of the „ in the cost-benefit 
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Section 1413. Amendment to resource con- 
servation and development program. 

Section 1413 allows an energy generating 
component of a resource conservation and 
development project to be considered in the 
cost-benefit ratio of the project. 

Subtitle C—Volunteers for conservation 

Section 1414. Authorization for use of 
volunteers. 

Section 1414 authorizes the use of vol- 
unteers for conservation work without re- 
gard to civil service requirements. Volunteers 
shall not be paid, but the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may provide incidental expenses 
such as transporting volunteers to the work 
site, and providing lodging and subsistence 
at the work site. 

Section 1415. Status as Federal employees. 

Section 1415 provides that volunteers shall 
not be deemed to be Federal employees and 
thus shall not be subject to Federal em- 
plovee regulations. However, the volunteers 
shall be deemed to be Federal employees 
for purposes of receiving compensation for 
work-related in ſurles and for purposes of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. 

Section 1416. Authorization for appropri- 


ations. 
Section 1416 authorizes appropriations as 


may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subtitle. 
TITLE XV—EFFECTIVE DATE 
Section 1401. Effective date. 
Section 1501 provides that the Act shall 
become effective October 1, 1981, except as 
otherwise provided in the Act. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 885. A bill to amend sections 593, 
7701, and 856 of the Internal Revenue 
Code with respect to tax treatment of 
loans secured by stock in cooperative 
housing corporations; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

TAX TREATMENT OF LOANS FOR COOPERATIVE 

HOUSING CORPORATIONS 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing a bill today that would allow 
loans secured bv stock in cooperative 
housing corporations to be bought and 
sold on the secondary mortgage market 
in the same way as other home loans. The 
96th Congress authorized the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation to in- 
clude coorerative membership loans in 
its secondary market. Due to several 
technical provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, the Mortgage Corporation has 
not been able to begin its cooperative 
membership loan program. The proposed 
legislation eliminates these barriers. 

Congress has long recognized the need 
for the financing of cooperative mem- 
bership shares. In 1974, Congress author- 
ized HUD to insure membership loans in 
cooperatives whose blanket mortgages 
are insured by the Department. In 1978, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s 
charter was amended, allowing federally 
chartered savings and loans to make co- 
operative membership loans on terms 
similar to other types of home loans. 
Subsequently, in 1979 and 1980 respec- 
tively, the Mortgage Corporation and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
were authorized to include cooperative 
membership loans in their secondary 
markets. 

Unfortunately, very few cooperative 
membership loans have been made. It is 
understandable in today’s mortgage 
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market that few lending institutions are 
willing to tie up scarce funds in long- 
term loans. Hence the secondary mort- 
gage market is a necessary complement 
to any successful home loan prog am. As 
Congress determined when it passed the 
original authorizing legislation 2 years 
ago, the Mortgage Corporation’s cooper- 
ative membership loan purchas: program 
is an essential component in making 
competitive loans available to coopera- 
tive homeowners. 

The Mortgage Corporation acts as a 
secondary market for conventional mort- 
gage loans by purchasing these loans and 
selling securities representing ownership 
interests in pools of loans. The Corpora- 
tion’s major mortgage sales instrument 
is its participation certificate. For par- 
ticipation certificates to continue to be 
uniformly acceptable to purchasers, it is 
necessary for all loans backing the cer- 
tificates to qualify under section 593 and 
section 7701 as well as section 856 of the 
Internal Revenue Code as real property. 
These sections of the code offer savings 
associations and real estate investment 
trusts tax incentives to invest in real 
estate. 

Technically, in a cooperative housing 
corporation, real property is held by the 
corporation, not by members of the co- 
operative. The proposed legislation, first, 
amends Internal Revenue Code section 
593 to allow cooperative membership to 
qualify as real property for the purpose 
of determining reserves of bad debts of 
savings associations, second, amends 
Internal Revenue Code section 7701 to 
allow cooperative membership loans to 
be included in the assets test for savings 
associations to qualify as “domestic 
building and loan associations” and 
third, amends Internal Revenue Code 
section 856 to put cooperative loans on 
the same footing with other home loans 
with regard to investment by real estate 
investment trusts. 

The proposed legislation will have no 
revenue impact. Savings associations and 
real estate investment trusts have no 
difficulty meeting requirements to invest 
in real property. The proposed legislation 
will not increase the tax incentive of- 
fered. Rather, it will increase the likeli- 
hood that cooperative memberships are 
financed by savings and loans. 

The popularity of cooperative housing, 
especially as a moderate-cost alterna- 
tive, is on the increase. Cooperative hous- 
ing provides a feasible and financially 
sound way for families of all income 
ranges to become homeowners. Tenant- 
sponsored cooperative conversions offer 
apartment dwellers a way of remaining 
in their apartments and neighborhoods, 
while gaining the greater sense of secu- 
rity and permanence which comes from 
homeownership. 

Mr. President, Congress enacted the 
Mortgage Corporation's cooperative 
membership loan purchase program 2 
years ago. I urge my colleagues to give 
this bill their favorable consideration, 
and to act promptly so that financing 
can be readily available for the purchase 
of cooperative membership shares. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 885 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—TAX TREATMENT OF LOANS SE- 
CURED BY SHARES OF STOCK IN CO- 
OPERATIVE HOUSING CORPORATIONS 
Sec. 101. Section 593 (d) (1) of the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by insert- 

ing after “proceeds of the loan” the follow- 

ing: “or secured by stock in a cooperative 
housing corporation (as defined in Section 

216)”. 

Sec. 102. Section 7701 (a) (19) (C) (v) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by inserting after “nonprofit basis for resi- 
dents,” the following: “stock in cooperative 
housing corporations (as defined in Section 
216) .“ 

TITLE H— TAX TREATMENT OF INVEST- 
MENT BY REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS IN LOANS SECURED BY STOCK 
IN COOPERATIVE HOUSING CORPORA- 
TIONS 
Sec. 201. Section 856(c) (6)(B) of the In- 

ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 

inserting after “(including interests in real 
property and interests in mortgages on real 
property)" the following: “, stock in a co- 
operative housing corporation (as defined in 

Section 216)”. 

Sec. 202. Section 856(c) (6)(C) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after “options to acquire land or 
stock in a cooperative housing corporation 
improvements thereon,” the following: 
“In a cooperative housing corporation (as 
defined in Section 216),".6 


(for 
himself, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. Heinz, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, and Mr. Tsoncas): 

S. 888. A bill to provide effective pro- 
grams to assure equality of economic 
opportunities for women and men, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


By Mr. DURENBERGER 


ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
this morning I am introducing, on my 
own behalf and on behalf of Senators 
PacKWoopD, HATFIELD, KASSEBAUM, LEVIN, 
HEINZ, MOYNIHAN, MELCHER, and MATSU- 
NAGA a bill to provide equal economic 
opportunities for women. 

From the day that Isabella sold her 
jewels to finance the Columbus voyage, 
women have made unique contributions 
to the quality of American life. Unfortu- 
nately, we have been slow to give women 
a fair opportunity to share the benefits 
of the society they have worked to 
create. 

It took more than a century for women 
in many parts of the country to gain the 
basic right to enter contracts and own 
property. 

It took 143 years for women to win the 
right to vote. 

Even in 1980, more than two centuries 
after the Declaration of Independence, 
women are still restrained by a system 
of laws and regulations that deny them 
equal access to economic opportunities. 

Statistics tell some of the story. Wom- 
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en earn only 59 percent of what men 
earn—and that percentage has actually 
decreased over the past 15 years. Of the 
441 occupations listed by the U.S. Census 
Bureau, women are concentrated pri- 
marily in the 20 lowest paid job classifi- 
cations. One out of every three families 
which depends on a woman for its sole 
source of support lives in poverty. In 
fact, although women comprise only 42 
percent of the labor force, they comprise 
66 percent of those living in poverty. 

This is the kind of disparity that 
should shock the conscience of any na- 
tion founded on the principle of equal 
opportunity. But the real tragedy is that 
Federal laws and regulations are a pri- 
mary, if not the primary barrier to eco- 
nomic opportunity for millions of women. 
While we pride ourselves on being a na- 
tion of laws rather than of men, we are 
still, to a large extent, a nation of laws 
made by men. No woman has ever served 
on the Supreme Court. Only 22 have ever 
served on the Federal bench in its 200- 
year history. 

There have been 1,716 Senators since 
the beginning of the Republic; only 12 
have been women. The result has been a 
pattern of Federal policies that seem 
neutral on their face, but when applied 
to real world situations create deep dis- 
parities between the opportunities avail- 
able to men and those available to 
women. Statistics tell only part of the 
story. The real impact of this legal dis- 
crimination is measured in the way it 
affects the lives of average people. As 
persuasive as broad statistics may be, the 
real impact of these provisions on the 
personal lives of women makes the most 
telling case for the legislation we intro- 
duce this morning. 


Because she enters the work force at 
an earlier age, the average woman must 
work several years longer than the aver- 
age man to gain vested right to pension 
benefits. 

Present law permits a working his- 
band to unilaterallv terminate his wife’s 
survivorship benefits. The wife has no 
appeal, and she is not entitled to notice. 

Discrimination in Federal regulations 
is so pervasive that the interim report of 
the Justice Departmert task force on sex 
discrimination required 346 pages just to 
summarize its findings. 

We talk of marriage as an equal part- 
nership. But for retirement and inherit- 
ance tax purposes. a working husband’s 
income is considered his income, and the 
noneconomic contribution of the tradi- 
tional housewife counts for nothing. 
This is true under laws authorizing indi- 
vidual retirement accounts. which allow 
the working husband to claim the bene- 
fits of that account but deny the same 
right to the nonworking wife. 

It is equally true under Federal estate 
tax laws, which require farm widows to 
pay staggering inheritance taxes to pre- 
serve property these women worked side 
by side with their husbands to develop. 
The widow's tax ignores the reality of 
the “family farm.” The word “family” 
is as essential as the word “farm,” and 
labors to yield a stable family are as 
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important as labors to increase the yield 
of the land. There is no real way to 
measure the degree to which the burden 
of the widow’s tax has contributed to the 
50-percent decline in the number of 
family farms that took place during the 
1970’s. But anyone who has lived in 
rural America can bear witness to the 
impact of the tax on the residents of 
their community. 

A married couple with two children 
receives preference over a widow with a 
family of the same size in qualification 
for Federal farm assistance. 

Despite a decade of divorce law re- 
form, wives still have no claim whatso- 
ever to pension survivorship benefits 
they accrued throughout 10, 15, or 20 
years of marriage. Those benefits stay 
with the husband and often end up flow- 
ing to a second wife. Courts are power- 
less to opportion those benefits even 
where all parties request that it be done. 

As incredible as it may seem, military 
inheritance laws continue to give a pref- 
erence to brothers over sisters, fathers 
over mothers, sons over daughters. Al- 
though substantial progress has been 
made in this respect, statutes governing 
promotion opportunities continue to dif- 
ferentiate between men and women. And 
most women enlistees continue to be fo- 
cused in the lowest grades and lowest 
skilled MOS. 

Despite extreme publicity surrounding 
child support and alimony awards, the 
economic benefits granted women in di- 
vorce proceedings go uncollected in a 
staggering 50 percent of the cases. 

Finally, society has done very little to 
grant displaced homemakers the kind of 
assistance given other disadvantaged 
segments of the population. Nor has it 
recognized the economic benefits that 
would flow from fostering the kind of 
day-care system that would allow mil- 
lions of women who desire to work to 
enter the mainstream of the American 
economy. 

Just about every woman in this country 
will face one or more of these barriers at 
some time in her life. For most, they form 
a succession of roadblocks that progres- 
sively steal the quality of economic 
opportunity that most of us take for 
granted. Consider the life history of an 
all too typical American woman: 

Enters the labor force at 18: Discovers 
she must work 7 years to qualify for the 
same pension rights that most men ac- 
quire after 4 to 5 years of work. 

Marries and bears children: Her ability 
to pursue a career—if she wants to do 
so—is restricted by the cost and avail- 
ability of day care. By remaining in the 
home, she forfeits her right to qualify for 
individual retirement benefits. 

She divorces at age 40: Husband uni- 
laterally terminates her survivorship 
benefits. She faces no more than a 50- 
percent chance of collecting mainte- 
nance or child support granted in the 
divorce decree. She enters the labor force 
with few skills and little job experience. 
She cannot qualify for programs such as 
the targeted job tax credit that are de- 
signed to assist disadvantaged groups 
overcome barriers to labor force entry. 
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As an unmarried household head, she 
is entitled to a standard deduction of 
$2,300—compared to the $3,400 that ap- 
plies to married couples and surviving 
spouses. 

Or she is an agricultural wife who suf- 
fers the death of her husband after 20 
years of marriage. If the husband's death 
was accidental, she may lose her sur- 
vivorship benefits if he elected to claim 
those benefits within 2 years of his 
death. She must pay estate taxes on the 
farm she contributed equally to develop. 
She cannot qualify for any of the remedi- 
al provisions in the estate tax law be- 
cause she was a nonworking wife, and 
made no economic contribution to the 
farm. If she chooses to try and keep 
the farm, she finds herself at the bottom 
of the preference list for Federal farm 
credit assistance. 

These are only a few examples, but 
they are a representative sample of the 
economic obstacles that confront Amer- 
ican women throughout their lives. It is 
a situation that cannot endure in a na- 
tion of conscience, and a situation we in- 
tend to change. 

The bill I introduce this morning— 
the Economic Equity Act of 1981—is the 
most comprehensive economic rights 
package ever introduced in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. It will not resolve every source of 
economic discrimination that exists in 
this country, but it will insure that Gov- 
ernment plays a constructive role in re- 
moving roadblocks to economic oppor- 
tunity, rather than a destructive role in 
creating or maintaining those roadblocks. 

The 75-page bill alters Federal law in 
7 critical areas—tax and retirement 
rights, child and dependent care, mili- 
tary service, farm credit and agricul- 
tural taxation, accessibility of insurance, 
maintenance and child support, and the 
Federal regulatory process. Its provi- 
sions—which I will detail more fully ina 
moment—were developed by myself, Sen- 
ator Packwoop and Senator HATFIELD 
over a 12-month period. In that develop- 
ment process we are indebted to dozens 
of women's groups from Minnesota, Ore- 
gon and throughout the Nation, who gave 
their time freely to develop innovative 
solutions to the economic problems that 
have plagued our society throughout our 
lifetimes. I want to offer special grati- 
tude to the groups that endorsed the bill 
prior to its introduction. 


Those groups include the National 
Women’s Political Caucus, the Women’s 
Equity Action League, the National Edu- 
cation Association, Working Women, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the 
Older Women’s League, the Organization 
of Chinese American Women, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
the National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Dis- 
placed Homemakers Network, Inc., the 
National Hookup of Black Women, Inc., 
and the League of Women Voters. I ask 
unanimous consent that letters of en- 
dorsement from these groups be printed 
in full in the Record at the conclusion 
of this statement. 


The Economic Equity Act is intended 
to embody the best available thinking on 
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how to address the economic inequalities 
confronting American women. There are 
areas, like social security, which the bill 
does not address. But in bypassing these 
areas for the moment, we are not de- 
precating their importance. We are only 
suggesting that workable solutions to 
these problems have not yet been refined 
to the point where we can begin legis- 
lative action. We hope to use the EFA to 
stimulate discussion in these areas, and 
develop new approaches that can be em- 
bodied in the bill in future months. 

The Economic Equity Act is a chal- 
lenge both to the Congress and to the 
conscience of the American people. We 
are truly at a turning point in American 
history, a point where the Nation is 
finally taking the bitterly difficult ac- 
tions necessary to restore the strength 
of an economy that has been the stand- 
ard of the world for a century and a half. 
But “America’s New Beginning” must be 
a beginning for all Americans. Every per- 
son in this Nation suffers a personal loss 
when the economic contribution of half 
our population is restrained by archaic 
laws and regulations. The time has truly 
come for us to begin anew, and to insure 
that in America’s second 200 years, we 
will indeed be one Nation, with equal 
opportunity for all. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a summary be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 888 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Economic Equity 
Act”. 

TITLE I—TAX AND RETIREMENT 
MATTERS 
DEDUCTION FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT PLANS 

Sec. 101. (a) GENERAL RuLE.—Paragraph 
(2) of section 219(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to married individ- 
uals) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS.— 

“(A) COMPUTATION OF MAXIMUM DEDUC- 
TION.—The maximum deduction under sub- 
section (b) (1) shall be computed separately 
for each individual who is married (within 
the meaning of section '43/a)). 

“(B) COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS.—This 
section shall be applied without regard to 
any community property laws. 

“(C) HIGHER COMPENSATION USED.—In the 
case of a married individual who has no com- 
pensation or whose compensation is less than 
that of the individual’s spouse, the max- 
imum deduction under subsection (b)(1) 
shall be determined as if such individual's 
compensation were the same as that of such 
individual's spouse.”. 

(b) TREATMENT OF ALIMONY AS COMPENSA- 
TION.—Paragraph (1) of section 219(c) of 
such Code (defining compensation) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “and periodic 
payments includible in gross income under 
section 71”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1980. 
JOINT AND SURVIVOR ANNUITY REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 102. (a) AMENDMENTS TO ERISA.— 

(1) Section 205 of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 (relating 
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to joint and survivor annuity requirement) 
is amended by striking out subsections (b) 
and (c) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(b) A plan which provides that the nor- 
mal form of benefit is an annuity shall, with 
respect to any participant who under the 
plan is credited with at least 10 years of serv- 
ice for vesting purposes under section 203 
and who dies before the annuity starting 
date, provide a survivor's annuity for the 
participant’s spouse— 

“(1) which begins on the annuity starting 
date (determined as if the participant had 
lived until the earliest retirement age under 
the plan, or the participant’s actual date of 
death if later, and had retired on such date 
prior to death), if the spouse is living on 
such date, and 

“(2) the payments under which are not 
less than the payments which would have 
been made under the survivor's annuity to 
which such spouse would have been entitled 
if the participant had terminated employ- 
ment on his date of death, had survived and 
retired on such annuity starting date, and 
had died on the day following such date.“. 

(2) Subsection (e) of section 205 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) A plan shall not be treated as satisfy- 
ing the requirements of this section unless, 
under the plan— 

“(1) each participant has a reasonable 
period (as prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury by regulations) before the annuity 
starting date during which he may elect in 
writing (after having received a written ex- 
planation of the terms and conditions of the 
joint and survivor annuity and the effect of 
an election under this subsection) not to 
take such joint and survivor annuity, 

“(2) such an election will not be effective 
unless the spouse of the individual (as of 
the time such election is made) consents in 
writing to such an election and such consent 
is witnessed by a plant representative or a 
notary public.“. 

(3) Subsection (f) of section 205 of such 
Act is hereby repealed. 

(b) AMENDMENTS OF THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE Cob or 1954.— 

(1) Paragraph (11) of section 401(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
qualified pension, profit-sharing, and stock- 
bonus plans) is amended by striking out sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(B) A plan which provides that the nor- 
mal form of benefit is an annuity shall, with 
respect to any participant who under the 
plan is credited with at least 10 years of 
service for vesting purposes under section 
411(a) and who dies before the annuity 
starting date, provide a survivor’s annuity 
for the participant's spouse— 

) which begins on the annuity start- 
ing date (determined as if the participant 
had lived until the earliest retirement age 
under the plan, or the participant’s actual 
date of death if later, and had retired on 
such date prior to death), if the spouse is 
living on such date, and 

“(ii) the payments under which are not 
less than the payments which would have 
been made under the survivor’s annuity 
to which such spouse would have been en- 
titled if the participant had terminated 
employment on his date of death, had sur- 
vived and retired on such annuity starting 
date, and had died on the day following 
such date.”. 

(2) Subparagraph (E) of section 401(a) 
(11) of such Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(E) A plan shall not be treated as satis- 
fying the requirements of this section un- 
less, under the plan— 

“(1) each participant has a reasonable 
period (as prescribed by the Secretary by 
regulations) before the annuity starting 
date during which he may elect in writing 
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(after having received a written explanation 
of the terms and conditions of the joint 
and survivor annuity and the effect of an 
election under this paragraph) not to take 
such joint and survivor annuity, 

“(11) such an election will not be effec- 
tive unless the spouse of the individual (as 
of the time such election is made) con- 
sents in writing to such an election and such 
consent is witnessed by a plan representative 
or a notary public.“. 

(3) Subparagraph (F) of section 401(a) 
(11) of such Code is hereby repealed. 

(e) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to plan years beginning more than one 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSIGNMENT NOT TO 
APPLY IN DIVORCE, ETC., PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 103. (a) AMENDMENT oF ERISA.— 
Subsection (d) of section 206 of the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Paragraph (1) shall not apply in the 
case of a judgment, decree, or order (in- 
cluding an approval of a property settle- 
ment agreement) relating to child support, 
alimony payments, or marital property rights, 
pursuant to a State domestic relations law 
(whether of the common law or community 
property type), which— 

“(A) creates or recognizes the existence of 
an individual’s right to receive all or a por- 
tion of the benefits to which a participant’s 
designated beneficiary would otherwise be 
entitled under a pension plan, 

“(B) clearly identifies such participant, 
the amount or percentage of such benefits 
to be paid to such individual, the number 
of payments to which such judgment, de- 
cree, or order applies, and the name and 
mailing address of such individuals, and 

“(C) does not require such plan to alter 
the effective date, timing, form, duration, 
or amount of any benefit payments under the 
plan or to honor any election which is not 
provided for under the plan or which is 
made by a person other than a participant 
or beneficiary.”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE Cope or 1954.—Paragraph (13) of sec- 
tion 401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “This 
paragraph shall not apply in the case of any 
judgment, decree, or order pursuant to a 
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(2) WrrmHoLvrnc.—Paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 3402(f) of such Code (relating to with- 
holding exemptions) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (F), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word “and”, 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(H) in the case of an employee who is the 
head of a household (as defined in section 
2(b)) and who elects the application of this 
subparagraph, an additional zero bracket al- 
lowance.”, and 

(D) by inserting “or (H)” after “(G)” in 
the last sentence thereof. 


(3) Prmnc.—Paragraph (1) of section 6012 
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State domestic relations law if such judg- 
ment, decree. or order is described in section 
206 (d) (3) of the Employee Retirement In- 
come Security of 1974.”. 

(c) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 
LOWERING OF AGE LIMITATION FOR MINIMUM 

PARTICIPATION STANDARDS 

Sec. 104. (a) AMENDMENT OF ERISA.— 
Subparagraphs (A)(i) and (B) () of sec- 
tion 202(a)(1) of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974 are each 
amended by striking out 25“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof "21". 

(b) AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE Cope oF 1954.—Subparagraphs (A) (1) 
and (B) (il) of section 410(a)(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 are each 
amended by striking out 25“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 21“. 

(c) Errective Datz.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to plan 
years beginning more than 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


ACCRUALS CONTINUE WHILE INDIVIDUAL ON 
APPROVED MATERNITY OR PATERNITY LEAVE 
Sec. 105. (a) AMENDMENT oF ERISA.— 

Subsection (b) of section 202 of the Em- 

ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 

1974 is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5)(A) For purposes of this section and 
sections 203 and 204, for each week of an 
approved maternity or paternity leave, the 
individual shall be deemed to have per- 
formed 20 hours of service for the employer. 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘approved maternity or paternity 
leave’ means any period (not to exceed 52 
weeks) during which the individual is ab- 
sent from work if— 

“(1) such absence is by reason of the birth 
of a child of the individual or for purposes 
of caring for a child of the individual, and 

(u) such absence is approved by the em- 
ployer. 

“(C) Subparagraph (A) shall not apply 
unless the individual continues to perform 
service for the employer after the end of the 
approved maternity or paternity leave or 
offers to do so but is not reemployed by the 
employer.“ 

(b) AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE or 1954.—Subsection (a) of section 
410 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 
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(a) of such Code (relating to persons required 
to make returns of income) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “, is not the head of a 
household (as defined in section 2(b)),” im- 
reed before and“ in subparagraph 
(A) (1), 

(B) by striking out “or” at the end of 
subparagraph (A) (il), 

(C) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (ili) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and or“, and 

(D) by inserting immediately after clause 
(ili) of subparagraph (A) the following new 
clause: 

“(iv) who is the head of a household (as 
defined in section 2(b)) and for the taxable 
year has gross income of less than $5,400.”. 


(c) Errecrive Dar. — The amendments 


us 22%, 
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“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
section and section 411, for each week of an 
approved maternity or paternity leave, the 
individual shall be deemed to have per- 
formed 20 hours of service for the employer. 

“(B) APPROVED MATERNITY OR PATERNITY 
LEAVE DEFINED.—For p of subpara- 
graph (A), the term ‘approved maternity or 
paternity leave’ means any period (not to 
exceed 52 weeks) during which the individ- 
ual is absent from work if— 

“(1) such absence is by reason of the birth 
of a child of the individual or for purposes 
of caring for a child of the individual, and 

„u) such absence is approved by the em- 
ployer. 

“(C) INDIVIDUAL MUST CONTINUE TO PER- 
FORM SERVICES AFTER THE LEAVE.—Subpara- 
graph (A) shall not apply unless the indi- 
vidual continues to perform service for the 
employer after the end of the approved 
maternity or paternity leave or offers to do 
so but is not reemployed by the employer.”. 

(c) Errecrive Datz.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to plan 
years beginning more than 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

ZERO BRACKET AMOUNT FOR HEADS OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec. 106. (a) In GENERAL. —Sybsection (d) 
of section 63 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to zero bracket amount) 
is amended to read as follows: 

„d) Zero Bracker AmountT.—For pur- 
poses of this subtitle the term ‘zero bracket 
amount’ means— 

“(1) 83.400 in the case of— 

“(A) a joint return under section 6013, 

“(B) a surviving spouse (as defined in 
section 2(a)), or 

“(C) the head of a household (as defined 
in section 2(b)), 

“(2) $2,300 in the case of an individual 
who is not married, who is not a surviving 
spouse (as so defined), and who is not the 
head of a household (as so defined), 

“(3) $1,700 in the case of a married indi- 
vidual filing a separate return, and 

“(4) zero in any other case.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTsS.— 

(1) Tax RATE TABLE. —Subsection (b) of 
section 1 of such Code (relating to tax im- 
posed on heads of households) is amended 
by striking out the table therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following new table: 


of excess 
900. 
26% of excess over $16,100, 


09,400. 


plus 70% of excess over 5162, 00. 


made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 31, 


1980. 
MILITARY RETIREMENT 
Src. 107. (a) (1) Chapter 73 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to annuities 
based on retired or retainer pay, is amended 
by adding after subchapter IT the follow- 
ing new subchapter: 
“SUBCHAPTER III—FORMER SPOUSE SHARE OF 
RETIRED OR RETAINER Pay 
“1461. Definitions. 
“1462. Former svovse share of retired or re- 
tainer pay. 
“1463. Reduction in retired or retainer pay. 
“1464. Spousal agreements and court orders. 
“1465. Nonpreemption of State law. 
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1461. Definitions 

“In this subchapter and in subchapter II 
of this chapter: 

“(1) ‘Former spouse’ means a former wife 
or husband of a member or former member 
who was married to that member or former 
member for not less than ten years during 
which that member or former member per- 
formed creditable service. 

“(2) ‘court’ means a court of a State or of 
the District of Columbia. 

“(3) ‘Court order’ means a court decree of 
divorce or annulment, or a court order or 
court approved property settlement agree- 
ment incident to a final court decree of di- 
vorce or annulment. which orders that a por- 
tion of the retired or retainer pay of a mem- 
ber or former member, or a survivor annuity 
based on the service of such member or 
former member, be paid to a former spouse 
by the member or former member, by the 
Secretary concerned, or by the Governmnt. 

“(4) ‘Pro rata share’, in the case of a 
former member entitled to retired or retainer 
pay, means the percentage that is equal to 
the perecentage that (A) the number of 
years during which the former spouse was 
married to the member or former member 
during the creditable service of that member 
or former member is of (B) the total number 
of years of such creditable service. 

“(5) ‘Spousal agreement’ means any writ- 
ten agreement between a member or former 
member and that member or former mem- 
ber’s spouse or former spouse which is in 
writing and acknowledged before a notary 
public. 

“(6) ‘Creditable service’ means service 
credited to a member or former member for 
the purpose of determining the eligibility of 
that member or former member for retired 
or retainer pay. 

1462. Former spouse share of retired or 
retainer pay 


„a) Unless otherwise expressly provided 


by any spousal ment or court order de- 
scribed in section 1464 of this title, a former 
spouse of a member or former member who 
is entitled to retired or retainer pay is en- 
titled to an annuity— 

“(1) if married to the member or former 
member throughout the creditable service 
of the member or former member, equal to 
50 percent of the retired or retainer pay 
of the member or former member; or 

“(2) if not married to the member or 
former member throughout the creditable 
service of the member or former member, 
equal to the former spouse's pro rata share 
of 50 percent of the retired or retainer pay 
of the member or former member. 

“(b) The amount of retired or retainer 
pay used for the computation of an annuity 
under this section shall be determined after 
any reduction in such retired or retainer 
poy required under section 1452 of this 

e. 

“(c) A former spouse is not qualified for 
an annuity under this section if before the 
commencement of the annuity the former 
nome remarries before becoming 60 years 
of age. 

“(d)(1) An annuity of a former spouse 
under this section commences on the later 
of the day after the member or former 
member upon whose service the annuity is 
based becomes entitled to retired or 
3 pey 5 the first day ot the month 
n whic e divorce or annulment 
becomes final. 9 

2) Such annuity and the right to such 
annuity terminate 

“(A) on the last day of the month before 
the former spouse dies or remarries before 
becoming 60 years of age; or 

“(B) on the date the retired or retainer 
pay of the member or former member upon 
whose service the annuity is based dies. 

“(e) A former Spouse is not entitled to 
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an annuity under this subchapter based 
upon the service of a member or former 
member unless the former spouse elects to 
receive it instead of any other annuity to 
which the former spouse may be entitled 
under this chapter or any retirement sys- 
tem for Government employees on the basis 
of a marriage to someone other than the 
member or former member. 


“$ 1463. Reduction in retired or retainer pay 


“The retired or retainer pay of a member 
or former member shall be reduced by the 
amount of an annuity under this subchapter 
paid to a former spouse of that member or 
former member based on the service of that 
member or former member. Such reduction 
shall be disregarded in calculating any an- 
nuity under subchapter II of this chapter 
and in calculating any reduction in retired 
or retainer pay under section 1452 of this 
title. 

“§ 1464. Spousal agreements and court orders 


(a) (1) (A) In the case of any member or 
former member who has a former spouse 
who is covered by a court order or who is a 
party to a spousal agreement— 

“(i) any right of the former spouse to 
an annuity under section 1462 of this title 
in connection with the retired or retainer 
pay of the member or former member, and 
the amount of any such annuity; and 

) any right of the former spouse to 
a survivor annuity under subchapter II of 
this chapter, and the amount of any such 
annuity, 
shall be determined in accordance with that 
spousal agreement or court order, if and to 
the extent expressly provided for in the 
terms of that spousal agreement or court 
order. 

“(B) This paragraph shall not apply in 
the case of any spousal agreement or court 
order which, as determined by the Secre- 
tary concerned is inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of this chapter. 

“(2) Except with respect to obligations 
between members or former members and 
former spouses, payments under this chap- 
ter which would otherwise be made to a 
member or former member based upon that 
member or former member's service shall be 
paid (in whole or in part) by the Secretary 
concerned to another natural person to the 
extent expressly provided for in the terms 
of any order or any court decree of legal 
separation, or the terms of any court order 
or court-approved property settlement 
agreement incident to any court decree of 
legal separation. 

“(3) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall apply 
only to payments made under this chapter 
for periods beginning after the date of re- 
ceipt by the Secretary concerned of written 
notice of such decree, order, or agreement, 
and such additional information and such 
documentation as the Secretary concerned 
may require. 

“(b) Any payment under this subsection 
to any person bars recovery by any other 
person. 

“(c) No spousal agreement or court order 
involving a member or former member may 
provide for an annuity or any combination 
of annuities under this subchapter which 
exceeds the amount of the retired or re- 
talner pay of the member or former member, 
nor may any such court order relating to an 
annuity under this subchapter be given ef- 
fect if it is issued more than 12 months after 
the date the divorce or annulment involved 
becomes final. 

“(d) After the death of a member or for- 
mer member, a court-order may not adjust 
the amount of the annuity of a former 
spouse under this subchapter or subchapter 
II of this chapter. 


1465. Nonpreemption of State law. 


“The 10-year requirement of section 1461 
(1) of this title, or any other provision of 
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this chapter, shall not be construed to affect 
the rights of any spouse or person formerly 
married to a member or former member may 
have, under any law or rule of law of any 
State or the District of Columbia, with re- 
spect to the retired or retainer pay of the 
member or former member.“. 

(2) The table of subchapters at the begin- 
ning of chapter 73 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new item: 

“III. Former Spouse Share of Retired 2 Re- 
1461”. 

(b) Section 1447 of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to definitions applicable to 
the Survivor Benefit plan, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “by the person provid- 
ing the annuity” in paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “in accordance with 
section 1448(a)(3) of this title”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(6) ‘Former spouse’, ‘pro rata share’, 
‘spousal agreement’, ‘court order’, and 
‘creditable service’ have the meanings given 
such terms in section 1461 of this title.”. 

(c) (1) Subsection (a) of section 1448 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
application of the Survivor Benefit Plan, is 
amended— 

(A) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) by inserting “except to the extent 
otherwise provided under paragraph (3),” in 

(u) dy striking out “is married” both 
places it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “is married, has a former spouse,”; and 

(ill) by striking out “, unless he elects” in 
clause (A) and all that follows through “that 
pay”; 

(B) by inserting “except to the extent 
otherwise provided under paragraph (4),” in 
clause (B) after “(III)”; and 

(C) by striking out paragraphs (3) and (4) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) (A) Before becoming eligible for re- 
tired or retainer pay, a married person eli- 
gible under paragraph (1)(A) to participate 
in the Plan and such person’s spouse may 
jointly elect not to participate in the Plan, 
to participate in the Plan at a re- 
duced level, or to provide an annuity 
for a dependent child but not for the spouse. 
Any such election shall be in writing and 
shall be acknowledged before a notary pub- 
lic. In the event the marriage is dissolved 
following an election to participate at such 
a reduced level and the spouse qualifies as a 
former spouse, the base amount used in cal- 
culating an annuity as a former spouse un- 
der section 1450 of this title may not exceed 
the base amount designated under this sub- 
paragraph. An election under this subpara- 
graph not to participate in the Plan is irre- 
vocable if not revoked before the date on 
which the person first becomes entitled to 
retired or retainer pay. 

“(B) A person eligible under paragraph (1) 
(B) to participate in the Plan who is mar- 
ried may not make an election under sub- 
clause (iii) of such paragraph to participate 
in the Plan at a reduced level or to provide 
an annnuity for a dependent child but not 
for the spouse without the agreement of the 
spouse. Any such agreement shall be in writ- 
ing and shall be acknowledged before a no- 
tary public. In the event the marriage is 
dissolved following an election for partici- 
pation in the Plan at a reduced level and 
the spouse qualifies as a former spouse, the 
base amount used in calculating any an- 
nuity of the former spouse under section 
1450 of this title may not exceed the base 
amount designated under this subparagraph. 
An election under this subparagraph is irre- 
vocable if not revoked before the end of the 
90-day period referred to in such subpara- 
graph. 

“(C) If a person who is eligible to partici- 
pate in the Plan has a former spouse, the 
person and such former spouse may jointly 
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elect by spousal agreement under section 
1464 of this title not to participate in the 
Plan with respect to an annuity under sec- 
tion 1450 of this title for that former spouse 
if the election is made (1) before tae end of 
the 12-month period after the divorce or 
annulment involving that former spouse be- 
comes final, or (ii) at the time the person 
becomes eligible to participate in the Plan, 
whichever occurs first. Such an election is 
irrevocable after the expiration of the time 
described in the preceding sentence for the 
making of such election. 

“(4) Regulations prescribed under section 
1455 of this title may authorize a person 
eligible to participate in the Plan to make 
an election under paragraph (3) without the 
person's spouse or former spouse if the per- 
son establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary concerned that the person does not 
know, and has taken all reasonable steps to 
determine, the whereabouts of the spouse or 
former spouse.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “who is not mar- 
ried” and inserting in lieu thereof “who is 
not married, does not have a former spouse,”. 

(3) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “to which the other- 
wise eligible spouse” an all that follows and 
inserting in lieu thereof “which the member 
would have received if he had been eligible 
for that pay on the day before he died, based 
upon his years of active service. If such mem- 
ber has a former spouse at the time of death, 
the Secretary concerned shall pay to the for- 
mer spouse an annuity equal to 55 percent 
of the amount of the annuity which would 
have been payable to the former spouse under 
section 1462 if the member had been eligible 
for retired or retainer pay on the day before 
he died, and the annuity of the surviving 
spouse under the preceding sentence shall be 
reduced by the amount of the annuity paid 
to the former spouse.”. 

(4) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

() (1) In the case of any person provid- 
ing an annuity under the Plan for a former 


spouse— 

(A) such person may elect, or 

“(B) a spousal agreement or court order 
may provide for 
an additional annuity under the Plan for 
any other former spouse or spouse surviving 
the person, if the person satisfactorily passes 
a physical examination as prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned. 

“(2) Neither the total amount of annuity 
or annuities under this subsection with re- 
spect to any person participating in the 
Plan, nor the annuity or annuities for any 
one surviving spouse or former spouse of 
such person under the Plan, may exceed 55 
percent of the full amount of the person’s 
retired or retainer pay. 

“(8)(A) In accordance with regulations 
prescribed under section 1455 of this title, 
the person involved may provide for an an- 
nuity under this subsection— 

“(1) by a reduction in the retired or re- 
tainer pay or an allotment from the basic 
pay of the person, 

“(11) by a lump sum payment or install- 
ment payments, or 

“(ifl) by any combination thereof. 

“(B) The present value of the total 
amount to accure to the United States un- 
der subparagraph (A) to provide an annuity 
under this subsection shall be actuarially 
equivalent in value to such annuity, as cal- 
culated upon such tables of mortality as 
may from time to time be prescribed for 
such purpose under section 1455 of this title. 

"(C) If a former spouse predeceases the 
person involved or remarries before attain- 
ing age 60 (or, in the case of a spouse, the 
Spouse does not qualify as a former spouse 
upon dissolution of the marriage) 
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„) if a reduction in retired or retainer 
pay or allotment of basic pay under sub- 
paragraph (A) is in effect for that spouse or 
former spouse, the retired or retainer shall 
be recomputed and paid as if it had not 
been reduced or the basic pay allotment ter- 
minated, as the case may be, and 

“(ii) any amount accruing to the United 
States under subparagraph (A) shall be re- 
funded, but only to the extent that such 
amount may have exceeded the actuarial 
cost of providing benefits under this subsec- 
tion for the period such benefits were pro- 
vided, as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed under section 1455 of this title. 

“(D) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1455 of this title, retired or retainer 
pay shall be recomputed (or an allotment of 
basic pay terminated or adjusted), and a re- 
fund provided (if appropriate), in a manner 
comparable to that provided under subpara- 
graph (C), in order to reflect a termination 
or reduction of future benefits under this 
subsection for a spouse in the event a for- 
mer spouse of the person involved dies or re- 
marries before attaining age 60 and an in- 
creased annuity is provided for that spouse 
in accordance with this chapter. 

“(4) An annuity payable under this sub- 
section to a spouse or former spouse shall 
commence on the day after the person dies 
and shall terminate on the last day of the 
month before the spouse or former spouse’s 
death or remarriage before attaining age 60 

"(5) Section 1451(c) of this title shall not 
apply to any annuity under this subsection, 
unless authorized under regulations pre- 
scribed under section 1455 of this title.“. 

(d) Section 1450 of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to beneficiaries under the Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in clause (1), by inserting after “or 
widower” the following: “and any eligible 
former spouse”; and 

(B) in clause (2), by striking out “if the 
eligible widow or widower is dead, dies, or 
otherwise becomes ineligible” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “if the eligible widow or 
widower and any eligible former spouse are 
dead, die, or otherwise become ineligible”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting “or 
former spouse” after “widow or widower” 
each place it appears; and 

(3) by striking out the first two sentences 
of subsection (e) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “If no annuity under this section is 
payable to a widow or widower because of 
subsection (c), any amount deducted from 
the retired or retainer pay of the deceased 
under section 1452 of this title shall be re- 
funded to the widow or widower. If, because 
of subsection (c), the annuity payable to the 
widow or widower is less than the amount 
established under section 1451 of this title, 
the annuity shall be recalculated under that 
section.“. 

(e) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
section 1451 of title 10, United States Code, 
relating to the amount of annuities under 
the Survivor Benefit Plan, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) (A) (1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and 
(3), the monthly annuity payable to a-widow 
or widower who is entitled under section 1450 
(a) (1) of this title to an annuity shall be 

“(I) 55 percent of the base amount, as 
adjusted from time to time under section 
1401a of this title, if the annuity is provided 
by virtue of eligibility under section 1448 
(a) (1) (A) of this title; or 

(IT) a lesser percentage (determined by 
the Secretary of Defense in accordance with 
subsection (d) of the base amount, as ad- 
justed from time to time under section 1401la 
of this title, on or after the date the person 
becomes entitled to retired pay under chapter 
67 of this title, if the annuity is provided by 
virtue of eligibility under section 1448(s) (1) 
(B) of this title. 

(i), 


“(il) Notwithstanding clause the 
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amount of an annuity calculated under 
clause (i) for a widow or widower in a case 
in which there is also a surviving former 
spouse who qualifies for an annuity under 
section 1450(a)(1) of this title may not ex- 
ceed 55 percent (or the applicable percent- 
age determined in accordance with s.osection 
(d)) of the portion (if any) of the base 
amount that remains availabie under sub- 
section (e) (2). 

“(B) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3), 
the monthly annuity payable to a former 
spouse who is entitled under section 1450(a) 
(1) of this title to an annuity shall be a pro 
rata share of the amount of an annuity of a 
widow or widower computed under the first 
sentence of subparagraph (A) (i). 

“(C) The monthly annuity payable to a 
dependent child who is entitled under sec- 
tion 1450(a) of this title to an annuity shall 
be— 


“(1) 55 percent of the base amount, as 
adjusted from time to time under section 
140la of this title, if the annuity is provided 
by virtue of eligibility under section 1448(a) 
(1) (A) of this title; or 

“(il) a lesser percentage (determined by 
the Secretary of Defense in accordance with 
subsection (d)) of the base amount, as ad- 
justed from time to time under section 140la 
of this title, on or after the date the person 
becomes entitled to retired pay under chapter 
57 of this title, if the annuity is provided by 
virtue of eligibility under section 1448 (a) (1) 
(B) of this title.“. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of such subsection is 
amended by inserting “female former spouse” 
after “widow” both places it appears. 

(3) Paragraph (3) of such subsection is 
amended by striking out “widow or widower” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “widow, widower, or former spouse”. 

(4) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “section, or section 
1448(d) of this title,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subchapter”. 

(5) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e)(1) Except for an annuity provided 
by virtue of section 1448(f) on this title, the 
maximum annuity or combination of an- 
nuities under this section (or under section 
1448(d) of this title) with respect to any 
member or former member may not exceed 55 
percent of the full amount of the member or 
former member's retired or retainer pay. 

“(2) Once an annuity has been provided 
for under the Plan for any former spouse, an 
annuity may thereafter be provided for under 
the Plan with respect to a member or former 
member only for that portion (if any) of the 
maximum base amount of the member or 
former member which is not committed for 
survivor benefits for any former spouse whose 
prospective right to such annuity has not 
terminated by reason of death or 
remarriage.’’. 

(f) Section 1452 of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to reductions in retired or 
retainer pay, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “a spouse and a de- 
pendent child” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “a former spouse” and 
by inserting “and former spouse (if any)" 
after “in favor of his spouse”; 

(B) by inserting “or an eligible former 
spouse and a dependent child” in the second 
sentence after “an eligible spouse and a de- 
pendent child“; and 

(C) by inserting “or former spouse” in the 
third sentence after “eligible spouse”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting “or for- 
mer spouse” after “spouse” each place it 
appears; 

(3) in subsection (e), by inserting “or 
former spouse” after “spouse”; and 

(4) by adding after subsection (h) the 
following new subsection: 
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„() (1) For each full month after a former 
spouse of a member or former member dies 
or remarries before attaining age 60, the 
retired or retainer pay of the member or 
former member, if reduced to provide an 
annuity for the former spousé under the 
Plan, shall be recomputed and paid as if the 
annuity had not been so reduced, unless an 
election is in effect under paragraph (2). 

“(2) Subject to section 1451(e) of this title, 
the member or former member may elect in 
writing within one year after receipt of no- 
tice of the death or remarriage of the former 
spouse to continue the reduction in order to 
provide a higher annuity under the Plan for 
a spouse of the member or former member.“. 

(g) Section 1455 of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to regulations to carry out the 
Survivor Benefit Plan, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and subchapter III of 
this chapter“ after “this subchapter”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (1) of such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) provide that the member and the 
spouse and former spouse (if any) of the 
member shall, before the date the member 
becomes entitled to retired or retainer pay, be 
informed of the elections available under 
section 1448(a) of this title and the effects 
of such elections; and”. 

(h) (1) Any member of the uniformed serv- 
ices who on the effective date of this Act 
has a former spouse shal] receive retired pay 
at a reduced rate and provide a survivor 
annuity for such former spouse under sub- 
chapter II of chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act, if— 

(A) the member so elects by means of a 
spousal agreement, or 

(B) a court order so provides. 

(2)(A) If the member has not become 
entitled to retired pay on or before the effec- 
tive date of this Act, an election under sub- 
section (h)(1)(A) may be made, or a court 
order under subsection (h)(1)(B) may be 
issued, at any time before the member be- 
comes so entitled. 

(B) If the member is entitled to retired 
pay on or before the effective date of this 
Act, an election under subsection (h) (1) (A) 
may be made, or a court order under sub- 
section (h)(1)(B) may be issued, within 
such period after such effective date as the 
Secretary concerned may prescribe. 

(C) In any case in which a member is 
married and has been married for more than 
one year, an election under subsection (h) 
(1) (A) may only be made with the written 
concurrence of the spouse of the member. 

(D) For purposes of applying chapter 73 
of title 10, any such election or court order 
shall be treated the same as if it were a 
spousal agreement or court order under sec- 
tion 1464 of such title. 

(3) (A) An election under subsection (h) 
()) may provide for a survivor benefit 
based on all or any portion of that part of 
tha retired pay of the member which is not 
designated or committed as a base amount 
(as such term is defined in section 1447(2) 
of such title) for survivor benefits for a 
spouse or any other former spouse of the 
member. The member and the spouse of the 
member may make an election under para- 
graph (3) of section 1448(a) of such title 
before the member becomes eligible to par- 
ticipate in the Survivor Benefit Plan under 
such section for the purpose of allowing 
survivor benefits to be provided under this 
subsection. 

(B) A court order under subsection (h) 
(1)(B) may provide for an annuity for a 
anal spouse which does not exceed that 

spouse’s pro rata share of 55 percent 
of the full amount of th 
— —.— e retired pay of the 

(4) The amount of the reduction in the 
retired pay of the member under this sub- 
section shall be determined in accordance 
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with section 1452 of such title and shall be 
effective as of— 

(A) the commencing date of the retired 
pay in the case of an election under subsec- 
tion (h) (2) (A); or 

(B) the effective date of this Act, in the 
case of an election under subsection (h) (2) 
(B). 
(5) In the case of a member who died 
before the effective date of this Act after 
becoming entitled to retired pay and who— 

(A) at the time the member became en- 
titled to retired pay was married and did 
not elect to participate in the Survivor Ben- 
efit Plan; 

(B) subsequently was divorced from the 
spouse who was the member's beneficiary 
under the Survivor Benefit Plan at such 
time; and 

(C) died without a beneficiary under the 
Survivor Benefit Plan, 
the individual to whom the member was 
married at the time the member became 
entitled to retired pay shall be entitled to 
an annuity under the Survivor Benefit Plan 
as if married to the member at the time of 
death if the individual is qualified as a for- 
mer spouse. 

(6) For the purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The terms “former spouse”, “spousal 
agreement”, “court order”, and “State court” 
have the meanings given such terms In sec- 
tion 1461 of title 10, United States Code. 

(B) The terms “uniformed services” and 
“Secretary concerned” have the meanings 
given such terms in section 101 of title 37, 
United States Code. 

(C) The term “member” includes a former 
member entitled to retired pay. 

(D) The term "retired pay“ includes re- 
tainer pay. 

(i) (1) This seetion and the amendments 
made by this section shall take effect at 
the end of the 120-day period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2)(A) Subchapter III of chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, as added by this 
section, shall apply in the case of any indi- 
vidual who after the effective date of this 
section becomes a former spouse (as defined 
in section 1461(1) of such title) of an indi- 
vidual who becomes entitled to retired or re- 
tainer pay after the effective date of this 
section. 

(B) Except to the extent provided in sub- 
section (h), the provisions of the Survivor 
Benefit Plan (subchapter II of such chapter) 
regarding the rights of former spouses to re- 
ceive survivor annuities shall apply in the 
ease of any individual who after the effective 
date of this section becomes a former spouse 
(as defined in section 1461(1) of title 10, 
United States Code) of a member or former 
member of the uniformed services. 


CIVIL SERVICE SPOUSE RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 


Sec. 108. (a)(1) Section 8331 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to definitions 
for purposes of civil service retirement, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

(23) ‘court’ means any court of any State 
or of the District of Columbia; 

“(24) ‘court order’ means any court decree 
of divorce or annulment, or any court order 
or court approved property settlement agree- 
ment incident to any court decree of divorce 
or annulment which orders that a portion 
of the annuity of an employee or Member, 
or survivor benefit based on the service of 
such employee or Member, be paid to that 
spouse by such employee or Member, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, or the Government; 

(25) ‘former spouse’ means a former wife 
or husband of an individual who was married 
to such individual for not less than 10 years 
during periods of service by that individual 
which are creditable under section 8332 of 
this title; 

“(26) ‘pro rata share’, in the case of any 
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former spouse of any individual, means & 
percentage which is equal to the percentage 
that (A) the number of years during which 
the former spouse was married to the indi- 
vidual during the creditable service of that 
individual is of (B) the total number of 
years of such creditable service; and 

“(27) ‘spousal agreement’ means any 
agreement between an individual and that 
individual’s spouse or former spouse which 
is in writing and acknowledged before a no- 
tary public.”. 

(2) Such section 8331 of title 5, United 
States Code, is further amended— 

(A) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (21), and 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (22) and inserting in leu 
thereof a semicolon. 

(b) (1) Subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code,-relating to civil 
service retirement, is amended by inserting 
after section 8341 the following new section: 
“§ 8341A. Former spouse annuities 

“(a)(1) Unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided by any spousal agreement or court or- 
der under section 8345(k) of this title, a 
former spouse of an employee or Member re- 
tired under this subchapter is entitled to 
an annuity— 

“(A) if married to the employee or Mem- 
ber throughout that employee's or Member's 
period of creditable service, equal to 50 per- 
cent of the annuity (determined without 
regard to the reduction under paragraph (5) 
of this subsection) to which such employee 
or Member is entitled, or 

“(B) if not married to the employee or 
Member throughout the period of creditable 
service, equal to that former spouse’s pro 
rata share of 50 percent of such annuity. 

“(2) A former spouse shall not be qualified 
for an annuity under this subsection if be- 
fore the commencement of that annuity the 
former spouse remarries before becoming 60 
years of age. 

“(3) The annuity of a former spouse un- 
der this subsection commences on the later 
of the day the employee or Member upon 
whore service the annuity is based becomes 
entitled to an annuity under this subchapter 
or the first day of the month in which the 
divorce or annulment involved becomes 
final. The annuity of such former spouse 
and the right thereto terminate on— 

“(A) the last day of the month before the 
former spouse dies or remarries before 60 
years of age; or 

“(B) the date the annuity of the em- 
ployee or Member terminates (except in the 
case of an annuity subject to paragraph (5) 
(B)). 

“(4) No spousal agreement or court order 
under section 8345(k) of this title involving 
any employee or Member may provide for an 
annuity or any combination of annuities 
under this subsection which exceeds the an- 
nuity of the employee or Member, nor may 
any such court order relating to an annuity 
under this subsection be given effect if it is 
issued more than 12 months after the date 
the divorce or annulment involved becomes 
final. 

“(5)(A) The annuity payable to any em- 
ployee or Member shall be reduced by the 
amount of an annuity under this subsection 
paid to any former spouse based upon the 
service of that employee or Member. Such 
reduction shall be disregarded in calcu- 
lating the survivor annuity for any spouse, 
former spouse, or other survivor under this 
subchapter, and in calculating any reduc- 
tion in the annuity of the employee or Mem- 
ber to provide survivor benefits under sub- 
section (b) or section 8341(b)(1) of this 
title. 

“(B) If any disability annuitant whose 
annuity is reduced under subparagraph (A) 
becomes reinstated or reappointed in the 
civil service, the pay of that annuitant shall 
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be reduced by the same amount as the an- 
nuity would have been reduced if it had 
continued. Amounts equal to the reductions 
under this subparagraph shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Fund. 

(6) Notwithstanding paragraph (3), in 
the case of any former spouse of a disability 
annultant— 

“(A) the annuity of that former spouse 
shall commence on the date the employee 
or Member would qualify on the basis of 
the employee’s or Member's creditable serv- 
ice for an annuity under this subchapter 
(other than a disability annuity) or the date 
the disability annuity begins, whichever is 
later, and 

“(B) the amount of the annuity of the 
former spouse shall be calculated on the 
basis of the annuity for which the em- 
ployee or Member would ottherwise so 


qualify. 

“(b) (1) Subject to any election under sec- 
tion 8339(j) of this title and unless other- 
wise expressly provided by any spousel agree- 
ment or court order under section 8245(k) 
of this title, if a former employee or Member 
who is entitled to receive an annuity is sur- 
vived by a former spouse, the former spouse 
shall be entitled to a survivor annuity— 

() if married to the employee or Member 
throughout the creditable service of the em- 
ployee or Member, equal to 55 percent of the 
full amount of the employee’s or Member's 
annuity, as computed under section 8339 of 
this title, or 

“(B) if not married to the employee or 
Member throughout such creditable service, 
equal to that former spouse's pro rata share 
of 55 percent of the full amount of such 
annuity. 

“(2) A former spouse shall not be qualified 
for an annuity under this subsection if be- 
fore the commencement of that annuity the 
former spouse remarries before becoming 60 
years of age. 

“(3) An annuity payable from the Pund 
to a surviving former spouse under this sub- 
section shall commence on the day after the 
annuitant dies and shall terminate on the 
last day of the month before the former 
spouse’s death or remarriage before attain- 
ing age 60. If such a survivor annuity is 
terminated because of remarriage, it shall be 
restored at the same rate commencing on 
the date such remarriage is terminated if 
any lump sum paid upon termination of the 
annuity is returned to the Fund. 

“(4)(A) The maximum survivor annuity 
or combination of survivor annuities under 
this section (and section 8341(b)) with re- 
spect to any employee or Member may not 
exceed 55 percent of the full amount of the 
employee’s or Member's annuity, as calcu- 
lated under section 8339 of this title. 

“(B) Once a survivor annuity has been 
provided for under this subsection for any 
former spouse, a survivor annuity may there- 
after be provided for under this subsection 
(or section 8341(b)), with respect to an em- 
ployee or Member only for that portion (if 
any) of the maximum available which is not 
committed for survivor benefits for any for- 
mer spouse whose prospective right to such 
annuity has not terminated by reason of 
death or remarriage. 

“(C) After the death of an employee or 
Member, a court order under section 8345(k) 
of this title may not adjust the amount of 
the annuity of any former spouse under this 
subsection. 

“(5) (A) For each full month after a former 
spouse of an employee or Member dies or re- 
marries before attaining age 60, the annuity 
of the employee or Member, if reduced to 
provide a survivor annuity for that former 
spouse, shall be recomputed and paid as if 
the annuity had not been so reduced, unless 
oo is in effect under subparagraph 
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“(B) Subject to paragraph (4)(B), the 
employee or Member may elect in writing 
within one year after receipt of notice of the 
death or remarriage of the former spouse 
to continue the reduction in order to pro- 
vide a higher survivor annuity under section 
8341(b) of this title for any spouse of the 
employee or Member. 

“(c)(1) In the case of- any employee or 
Member providing a survivor annuity bene- 
fit under subsection (b) for a former 


spouse— 
“(A) such employee or Member may elect, 


or 

“(B) a spousal agreement or court order 
under section 8345 (xk) of this title may pro- 
vide for, 
an additional survivor annuity under this 
subsection for any other former spouse or 
spouse surviving the employee or Member, if 
the employee or Member satisfactorily passes 
a physical examination as prescribed by the 
Office of Personnel Management. 

“(2) Neither the total amount of survivor 
annuity or annuities under this subsection 
with to any employee or Member, 
nor the survivor annuity or annuities for 
any one surviving spouse or former spouse 
of such employee or Member under this sec- 
tion and section 8341 of this title, shall exceed 
55 percent of the full amount of the em- 
ployee's or Member's annuity, as computed 
under section 8339 of this title. 

“(3)(A) In accordance with regulations 
which the Office shall prescribe, the em- 
ployee or Member involved may provide for 
any annuity under this subsection— 

“(1) by a reduction in the annuity or an 
allotment from the pay of the employee or 
Member, 

„(u) by a lump sum payment or install- 
ment payments to the Fund, or 

() by any combination thereof. 

“(B) The present value of the total amount 

to accrue to the Fund under sub; 
(A) to provide any annuity under this sub- 
section shall be actuarially equivalent in 
value to such annuity, as calculated upon 
such tables of mortality as may from time 
to time be prescribed for this purpose by the 
Office. 


“(C) If a former spouse predeceases the 
employee or Member or remarries before at- 
taining age 60 (or, in the case of a spouse, 
the sbonse does not avalify as a former 
spouse upon dissolution of the marriage)— 

“(i) if an annuity reduction or salary al- 
lotment under subparagraph (A) is in effect 
for that spouse or former spouse, the an- 
nulty shall be recomputed and paid as if it 
had not been reñuced or the salary allotment 
terminated, as the case may be, and 

“(il) any amount accruing to the Fund 
under subparagraph (A) shall be refunded, 
but only to the extent that such amount may 
have exceeded the actuarial cost of provid- 
ing benefits under this subsection for the 
period such benefits were provided, as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Office. 

“(D) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Office, an annuity shall be recomputed (or 
salary allotment terminated or adjusted), 
and a refund provided (if appropriate), in a 
manner comparable to that provided under 
subparagraph (C), in order to reflect a ter- 
mination or reduction of future benefits 
under this subsection for a spouse in the 
event a former spouse of the employee or 
Member dies or remarries before attaining 
age 60 and an increased annuity is provided 
for that spouse in accordance with this sub- 
chapter. 

“(4) An annuity payable under this sub- 
section to a spouse or former spouse shall 
commence on the day after the employee or 
Member dies and shall terminate on the 
last day of the month before the former 
spouse’s death or remarriage before attaining 
age 60. 
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“(5) Section 8340 of this title shall not 
apply to any annuity under this subsection, 
unless authorized under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Office. 

“(d) (1) Section 8345(f) of this title shall 
not apply— 

“(A) to any annuity payable under sub- 
section (a) or (b) to any former spouse 
if the amount of that annuity varies by 
reason of a spousal agreement or court order 
under section 8345(k), or an election under 
section 8339(j), from the amount which 
would be calculated under subsection (a) 
(1) or (b)(1), as the case may be, in the 
absence of such spousal agreement, court 
order, or election; and 

“(B) to any annuity payable under sub- 
section (c). 

“(2) A former spouse is not entitled to an 
annuity under this subchapter based upon 
the service of an employee or Member unless 
the former spouse elects to receive it instead 
of any other annuity to which the former 
spouse may be entitled under this sub- 
chapter or any retirement system for Gov- 
ernment employees on the basis of a mar- 
riage to someone other than the employee or 
Member.“. 

(2) Section 8332 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to creditable service, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 5 

m) (1) Service of an employee or Member 
shall be considered creditable service for pur- 
poses of applying provisions of this sub- 
chapter relating to former spouses if such 
service would be creditable— 

“(A) under subsection (k) (1) or (2) but 
for the fact an election was not made under 
subsection (k)(1) or a special contribution 
was not made under subsection (k) (2), and 

“(B) under section 8334 (d) but for the 
fact that a refund of contributions has not 
been repaid unless the former spouse re- 
ceived under this subchapter a portion of 
the lump sum (or a spousal agreement or 
court order provided otherwise). 

“(2) A former spouse shall not be con- 
sidered as married to an employee or Member 
for periods assumed to be creditable service 
under section 8341 (d) (2) of this title.“ 

(3) (A) Section 8341 (b) of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to survivor spouse an- 
nuities, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) Notwithstanding the preceding para- 
graphs in this subsection and subsection (d), 
the amount of the annuity calculated under 
this subsection for a surviving spouse in any 
case in which there is also a surviving former 
spouse who qualifies for an annuity under 
section 8341A(b) with respect to the same 
employee or Member may not exceed 55 per- 
cent of the portion (if any) of the base for 
survivor benefits which remains available 
under section 8341A(b) (4) (B).“ 

(B) Section 8341 (d) of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to survivor spouse an- 
nuities in the case of death in service, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Any surviving for- 
mer spouse shall be entitled to an annuity 
under section 8341A(b) as if the employee or 
Member died after being entitled to an an- 
nuity under this subchapter.”. 

(4) (A) Section 8342 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to lump-sum benefits, is 
amended by striking out is entitled” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(and any former 
spouse of such employee or Member, in ac- 
cordance with subsection (j)) are entitled”. 

(B) Section 8342 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(j) Unless otherwise expressly provided 
by any spousal agreement or court order un- 
der section 8345(k) of this title, the amount 
of an employee's or Member’s lump-sum 
credit payable to a former spouse shall be— 
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(1) if the former spouse was married to 
the employee or Member throughout the 
period of creditable service, 50 percent of the 
lump-sum credit to which such employee 
or Member would be entitled in the absence 
of this subsection, or 

2) if such former spouse was not married 

to the employee or Member throughout the 
period of his creditable service, an amount 
equal to such former spouse's pro rata share 
of 50 percent of such lump-sum credit. 
The lump-sum credit of the employee or 
Member shall be reduced by the amount of 
the lump-sum credit payable to the former 
spouse.”’. 

(5) Section 8344 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to annuities and pay on re- 
employment, is amended by redesignating 
subsection (e) as subsection (f) and by in- 
serting after subsection (d) the following 
new subsection: 

e) The Office shall prescribe regulations 
to provide for the application of this section 
in any case in which an annuitant has a 
former spouse entitled to an annuity under 
section 8341A of this title.”. 

(6) The table of sections for subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after section 
8338 the following new item: 


“8341A. Former spouse annuities.”. 


(c) (1) Section 8339(j) of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to election of survivor 
annuities, is amended to read as follows: 

“(j) (1) (A) Except to the extent provided 
otherwise under a written election under 
subparagraph (B) or (C), if at the time of 
retirement an employee or Member is married 
(or has a former spouse who has not remar- 
ried before attaining age 60), the employee 
or Member shall receive a reduced annuity 
and provide a survivor annuity under section 
8341(b) for the employee's or Member's 
spouse or a survivor annuity under section 
8341(b) for the former spouse, or a combi- 
nation of such annuities, as the case may be. 

“(B) At the time of retirement, a married 

employee or Member and the employee's or 
Member's spouse may jointly elect to waive a 
survivor annuity for that spouse under sec- 
tion 8341(b) (or under section 8341A(b) if 
the spouse later qualifies as a former spouse 
under section 8332(25)), or to reduce such a 
survivor annuity by designating a portion of 
the annuity of the employee or Member as 
the base for the survivor benefit. Any such 
election shall be in writing and shall be 
acknowledged before a notary public. In the 
event the marriage is dissolved following an 
election for such a reduced annuity and the 
spouse qualifies as a former spouse, the base 
used in calculating any annuity of the 
former spouse under section 8341A(b) may 
not exceed the portion of the employee's or 
cet annuity designated under this sub- 
p : 
“(C) If an employee or Member has a 
former spouse, the employee or Member and 
such former spouse may jointly elect by 
spousal agreement under section 8345(k) to 
waive a survivor annuity under section 8341A 
(b) for that former spouse if the election is 
made (i) before the end of the 12-month 
period after the divorce or annulment in- 
volving that former spouse becomes final or 
(u) at the time of retirement, whichever 
occurs first. 

“(D) The Office of Personnel Management 
may prescribe regulations under which an 
employee or Member May make an election 
under subparagraph (B) or (C) without the 
employee's or Member's spouse or former 
Spouse if the emplovee or Member estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Office that 
the employee or Member does not know, and 
has taken all reasonable stens to determine, 
the whereabouts of the spouse or former 
spouse. 

“(2) The annuity of an em: loyee or Mem- 
ber providing a survivor benefit under sec- 
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tion 8341(b) (or section 8341A(b)), exclud- 
ing any portion of the annuity not desig- 
nated or committed as a base for any sur- 
vivor annuity, shall be reduced by 2½ per- 
cent of the first $3,600 plus 10 percent of any 
amount over $3,600. The reduction under 
this paragraph shall be calculated before 
any reduction under section 8341A(a) (5) 

“(3) An annuity which is reduced under 
this subsection or any similar prior provi- 
sion of law to provide a survivor benefit for 
a spouse shall, if the marriage of the em- 
Ployee or Member is dissolved, be recom- 
puted and paid for each month during which 
the employee or Member is not married (or 
is remarriéd if there is no election in effect 
under the following sentence) as if the an- 
nuity had not been reduced, subject to any 
reduction required to provide a survivor 
benefit under section 8341 (b) or (c). Upon 
remarriage the retired employee or Member 
may irrevocably elect, by means of a signed 
writing received by the Office within one year 
after such remarriage, to receive during such 
marriage a reduction in annuity for the pur- 
pose of allowing an annuity for the new 
spouse of the annuitant in the event such 
spouse survives the annuitant. Such reduc- 
tion shall be equal to the reduction in effect 
immediately before the dissolution of the 
previous marriage (unless such reduction is 
adjusted under section 8341A(b)(5)), and 
shall be effective the first day of the first 
month beginning one year after the date of 
re: 5 
“(4) The Office shall, on an annual basis 
“(A) inform each employee and Member 
of the rights of election under this subsec- 
tion; and 

“(B) to the maximum extent practicable, 
inform spouses or former spouses of em- 
ployees and Members of their rights under 
this subchaper.”’. 

(2) Section 8339(k)(1) of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to annuities for indi- 
viduals having insurable interests, is 
amended by inserting after “an unmarried 
employee or Member” the following: “who 
does not have a former spouse for whose 
benefit a reduction is made in the employee's 
or Member's annuity”. 

(3) Section 8341(b)(1) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“unless the employee or Member has noti- 
fied the Office” and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “unless 
an election has been made under section 
8339 (J) (1) or. in the case of remarriage, an 
election has not been made under section 
8339 (J) (3) .”. 

(4) Section 8344 (a) of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to annuities and pay on re- 
employment, is amended by striking out 
“unless, at the time of claiming the increase 
payable under subparagraph (A), the an- 
nuitant notifies the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement in writing that he dces not desire 
the survivor annuity to be increased” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “unless the annui- 
tant and the annuitant’s spouse jointly elect 
to the contrary at the time in a written elec- 
tion acknowledged before a notary public”. 

(d) Section 8348 (J) of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to court orders concerning the 
dissolution of marriage, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) (1) (A) In the case of any employee or 
Member who has a former spouse who is 
covered by a court order or who is a party 
to a spousal agreement— 

“(i) any right of the former spouse to any 
annuity under section 8341A(a) in connec- 
tion with any retirement or disability an- 
nuity of the employee or Member, and the 
amount of any such annuity; k 

“(ii) any right of the former spouse to a 
survivor annuity under section 8341A (b) or 
(c), and the amount of any such annuity; 
and 

(u) any right of the former spouse to 
any payment of a lum-sum credit under 
section 8342; 
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shall be determined in accordance with that 
spousal agreement or court order, if and to 
the extent expressly provided for in the terms 
of that spousal agreement or court order. 

“(B) This paragraph shall not apply in the 
case of any spousal agreement or court order 
which, as determined by the Office of Person- 
nel Management, is inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of this subchapter. 

“(2) Except with respect to obligations 
between employees or Members and former 
spouses, payments under this subchapter 
which would otherwise be made to an em- 
ployee or Member based upon the employee's 
or Member's service shall be paid (in whole 
or in part) by the Office to another individual 
to the extent expressly provided for in the 
terms of any order or any court decree of 
legal separation, or the terms of any court 
order or court-approved property settlement 
agreement incident to any court decree of 
legal separation. 

“(3) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall apply 
only to payments made under this subchap- 
ter for periods beginning after the date of 
receipt by the Office of written notice of 
such decree, order, or agreement, and such 
additional information and such documen- 
tation as the Office may require. 

“(4) Any payment under this subsection 
to an individual bars recovery by any other 
individual. 

“(5) The 10-year requirement of section 
8331(25), or any other provision of this 
subchapter, shall not be construed to affect 
the rights any spouse or individual formerly 
married to an employee or Member may 
have, under any law or rule of law of any 
State or the District of Columbia, with re- 
spect to an annuity of an employee or Mem- 
ber under this subchapter.”. 

(e) (1) Any current or former employee or 
Member in the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability System who on the effective date, 
has a former spouse shall receive a reduced 
annuity and provide a survivor annuity for 
such former spouse under section 8341A(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, if— 

(A) the employee or Member so elects by 
means of a spousal agreement, or 

(B) a court order so provides. 

(2)(A) If the employee or Member has 
not retired under such system on or before 
the effective date, an election under sub- 
section (e)(1)(A) may be made, or a court 
order under subsection (e)(1)(B) may be 
issued, at any time before retirement. 

(B) If the employee or Member has retired 
under such system on or before the effective 
date of this Act, an election under subsec- 
tion (e) (1) (A) may be made, or a court order 
under subsection (e) (1) (B) may be issued, 
within such period after the effective date 
as the Office of Personnel Management may 
prescribe. 

(C) In any case in which an employee or 
Member is married and has been married for 
more than one year, an election under sub- 
section (e)(1)(A) may only be made with 
the written concurrence of the spouse of the 
employee or Member. 

(D) For purposes of applying subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, any such election or court order shall 
be treated the same as if it were a spousal 
agreement or court order under section 
8345(k) of title 5, United States Code. 

(3) (A) An election under subsection (e) 
(1) (A) may provide for a survivor benefit 
based on all or any portion of that part of 
the annuity of the employee or Member 
which is not designated or committed as a 
base for survivor benefits for a spouse or 
any other former spouse of the employee or 
Member. The employee or Member and the 
employee's or Member's spouse may make 
an election under section 8339(j)(1)(B) of 
title 5, United States Code, prior to the time 
of retirement for the purpose of allowing 
survivor benefits to be provided under this 
subsection. 

(B) A court order under subsection (e) 
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(1)(B) may provide for an annuity for a 
former spouse which does not exceed that 
former spouse’s pro rata share of 55 percent 
of the full amount of the annuity of em- 
ployee or Member. 

(4) The amount of the reduction in the 
employee's or Member's annuity shall be 
determined in accordance with section 8339 
(b) (2) of title 5, United States Code. Such 
reduction shall be effective as of— 

(A) the commencing date of the em- 
ployee’s or Member’s annuity, in the case of 
an election under paragraph (2)(A), or 

(B) the effective date of this Act, in the 
case of an election under paragraph (2) (B). 

(5) In the case of an employee or Mem- 
ber who died before the effective date of 
this Act after becoming entitled to an an- 
nuity and who— 

(A) at the time the employee or Member 
became entitled to an annuity was married 
and did not elect not to provide for a sur- 
vivor annuity for any surviving spouse under 
section 8339(j)(1) of title 5, United States 
Code; 

(B) subsequently was divorced from the 
spouse to whom the employee or Member 
was married at the time of retirement; 

(C) died and was not married at the time 
of death, the individual to whom the em- 
ployee or Member was married at the time 
the employee or Member retired shall be 
entitled to an annuity under section 8341 of 
title 5, United States Code, as if married 
to the member at the time of death if the 
individual is qualified as a former spouse. 

(6) For purposes of this section, the terms 
“former spouse”, employee“, Member“, 


“court order”, and “spousal agreement” have 
the same meanings as when used in sub- 
chapter ITI of chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(f)(1) The provisions of tris Act shall take 
effect beginning on the 120th day after the 


date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The preceding subsections of this sec- 
tion regarding the rights of former spouses 
to any annuity under section 8341A(a) of 
title 5, United States Code, shall apply in the 
case Of any individual who after the effective 
date of this Act becomes a former spouse of 
an individual who separates from the serv- 
ice after such date. 

(3) Except to the extent provided in para- 
graph (5), the provisions of this section re- 
garding the rights of former spouses to re- 
celve survivor annuities under subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of such title 5 shall apply 
in the case of any individual who after the 
effective date of this Act becomes a former 
spouse of a current or former employee or 
member in the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability System. 


DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS TAX CREDIT 


Sec. 109. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 51 
(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to members of targeted groups) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out "or" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and or,“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(H) a displaced homemaker (as defined 
by paragraph (7) of section 3 of the Compre- 
hensive Employment Training Act Amend- 
ments of 1978 (29 U.S.C. 802)).”. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 51(c) of such 
Code (defining wages) is amended by strik- 
ee oo “1981” and inserting in lieu thereof 

(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with resnect to amounts paid 
or incurred after December 31, 1980, in tax- 
able years after such date. 
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TITLE II—DAY CARE PROGRAM 


CREDIT FOR CERTAIN HOUSEHOLD AND DEPENDENT 
CARE EXPENSES 


Sec. 201. (a) ALLOWANCE OF CrepiT.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 44A of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to expenses 
for household and dependent care services 
necessary for gainful employment) is 
amended to read as follows: 

„(a) ALLOWANCE or Crepit.—In the case of 
an individual who maintains a household 
which includes as a member one or more 
qualifying individuals (as defined in sub- 
section (b)(1), there shall be allowed as 
a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year an amount equal 
to the product of— 

“(1) the employment-related expenses paid 
by such individual during the taxable year, 
multiplied by 

“(2) the greater of— 

„A) the percentage equal to— 

() 60 percent, reduced by 

„() 1 percent for each $500 of such indi- 
vidual’s adjusted gross income for such tax- 
able year, or fraction thereof, which is in 
excess of $10,000, or 

“(B) 20 percent.”. 

(b) Creprr May EXCEED Tax LIABILITY.— 
Section 44A of such Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (b), and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (c) 
through (g) as subsections (b) through (f), 
respectively. 

(c) DOLLAR Limrration.—Subsection (e) of 
section 44A of such Code (as redesignated by 
subsection (b)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(e) DOLLAR LIMITATION, — 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount of the em- 
ployment-related expenses incurred during 
any taxable year which may be taken into 
account under subsection (a) shall not 
exceed— 

„(A) $2,500 if there is one qualifying indi- 
vidual with respect to the taxpayer for such 
taxable year, or 

“(B) $5,000 if there are two or more quali- 
fying individuals with respect to the taxpayer 
for such taxable year. 

“(2) CHILD UNDER 2 YEARS OF AGE.—If a 
qualified individual with respect to the tax- 
payer is under 2 years of age for any part of 
the taxable year, h (1) shall be ap- 
plied by substituting ‘$3,700’ for ‘$2,500’ and 
87,500“ for ‘$5,000’.”. 

(d) EARNED Income LuurraTion.—Para- 
graph (2) of subsection (d) of section 44A of 
such Code (as redesignated by subsection 
()) is amended to read as follows: 

(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR SPOUSE WHO IS A STU- 
DENT OR INCAPABLE OF CARING FOR HIMSELF.— 

„(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a spouse 
who is a student or a qualifying individual 
described in subsection (b)(1)(C), for pur- 

of paragraph (1), such spouse shall be 
deemed for each month during which such 
spouse is a full-time student at an educa- 
tional institution, or is such a qualifying 
individual, to be gainfully employed and to 
have earned income of not less than— 

„() $210 if subsection (e) (1) (A) applies 
for the taxable year, or 

“(11) $420 if subsection (o) (1) (B) applies 
for the taxable year. 

In the case of any husband and wife, this 
paragraph shall apply with respect to only 
one spouse for any one month. 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE FOR CHILD UNDER 2.—If 
subsection (c) (2) applies to a taxpayer, sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be applied by substitut- 
ing ‘$315’ for ‘$210’ and ‘$630’ for ‘$420’.”. 

(e) COORDINATION OF ADVANCED PAYMENT OF 
CREDIT; TaBLes.—Section 44A of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(g) Tastes.—The amount of the credit 
allowed by this section shall be determined 
under tables prescribed by the Secretary. 
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“(h) COORDINATION OF ADVANCE PAYMENTS 
oF CREDIT.— 

“(1) RECAPTURE OF EXCESS ADVANCE PAY- 
MENTS.—If any payment is made to the in- 
dividual by an employer under section 3508 
during any calendar year, then the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the individual's last 
taxable year beginning in such calendar year 
shall be increased by the aggregate amount of 
such payments. 

“(2) RECONCILIATION OF PAYMENTS AD- 
VANCED AND CREDIT ALLOWED.—Any increase in 
tax under paragraph (1) shall not be treated 
as tax imposed by this chapter for purposes 
of determining the amount of any credit 
(other than the credit allowed by subsection 
(a)) allowable under this subpart.”. 

(f) ADVANCE PAYMENT OF CrepIT.—Chapter 
25 of such Code (relating to the general pro- 
visions of employment taxes) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 3508. ADVANCE PAYMENT OF CREDIT FOR 
HOUSEHOLD AND DEPENDENT 
CARE EXPENSES. 

„(a) GENERAL RuLz.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, every qualified em- 
ployer making payment of wages to an em- 
ployee with respect to whom a dependent 
care eligibility certificate is in effect shall, 
at the time of paying such wages, make an 
additional payment to such employee equal 
to such employee’s dependent care advance 
amount. 

“(b) DEPENDENT CARE ELIGIBILITY CERTIFI- 
caTe.—For purposes of this section, a depend- 
ent care eligibility certificate is a statement 
furnished by an employee to an employer 
which— 

“(1) certifies that the employee will be 
eligible to receive the credit provided by sec- 
tion 44A for the taxable year, 

“(2) certifies that the employee does not 
have a dependent care eligibility certificate 
in effect for the calendar year with respect 
to the payment of wages by another em- 
ployer, 

(3) states whether or not the employee's 
spouse has a dependent care eligibility cer- 
tificate in effect, and 

“(4) contains such other information as 
the Secretary may prescribe by regulations. 
A certificate shall be treated as being in 
effect with respect to a spouse if such a 
certificate will be in effect on the first status 
determination date following the date on 
which the employee furnishes the statement 
in question. 

“(c) DEPENDENT CARE ADVANCE AMOUNT.— 
For purposes of this title, the term de- 
pendent care advance amount’ means, with 
respect to any payroll period, the amount 
determined— 

“(1) on the basis of— 

“(A) the employee’s wages from the em- 
ployer for such period, and 

“(B) the employment-related expenses 
paid by the employee during such period, 
and 

“(2) in accordance with tables prescribed 
by the Secretary which indicate that portion 
of the credit allowed the employee under 
section 44A which is attributable to such 
period. 

“(d) QUALIFIED EMPLOYER.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘qualified employer’ 
means an employer who employs more than 
50 individuals at any time during the cal- 
endar year in which the wages are paid. 

„(e) SPECIAL RULES. Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary— 

“(1) payments made by an employer un- 
der subsection (a) shall be treated in the 
same manner as provided in section 3507 
(d), and 

“(2) the provisions of section 3507 (e) 
shall apply to dependent care eligibility 
certificates.”. 
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(g) REFUNDABILITY OF THE Caxorr.— Sub- 
section (b) of section 6401 of such Code (re- 
lating to amounts treated as overpayments) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Excessive Crepits.—If the amount 
allowable as credits under section 31 (re- 
lating to tax withheld on wages), section 
89 (relating to certain uses of gasoline, 
special fuels, and lubricating oil), section 
43 (relating to earned income credit), and 
section 44A (relating to expenses for house- 
hold and dependent care services necessary 
for gainful employment) exceeds the tax im- 
posed by subtitle A (reduced by the credits 
allowable under subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1, other than the 
credits allowable under sections 31, 39, 43, 
and 44A), the amount of such excess shall 
be considered an overpayment. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, any credit allow- 
ed under paragraph (1) of section 32 (relat- 
ing to withholding of tax on nonresident 
alicus and on foreign corporations) to a non- 
resident alien individual for a taxable year 
with respect to which an election under sec- 
tion 6013 (c) or (h) is in effect shall be 
treated as an amount allowable as a credit 
under section 31.”. 

(u) CONFORMING AMENDMENTs.— 

(J) Paragraph (5) of section 44A(e) of 
such code (as redesignated by subsection 
(b) of this Act) is amended by striking out 
“subsection (c)(1)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (b)(1)”. 

(2) Section 44C(b)(5), 44D (b) (5), 44E 
(e) (1), 55(b) (2), and 56(c) of such Code 
are amended by striking out “and 43” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “43, and 44A”. 

(3) Paragraph (4) of section 6201(a) of 
such Code (relating to assessment authority) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) ERRONEOUS CREDIT—If on any return 
or cluim for refund of income taxes under 
subtitle A there is an overstatement of the 
credit allowable by section 39 (relating to 
certain uses of gasoline, special fuels, and 
lubricating oil), section 43 (relating to 
earned income), or section 44A (relating to 
expenses for household and dependent care 
services necessary for gainful employment), 
the amount so overstated which is allowed 
against the tax shown on the return or which 
is allowed as a credit or refund may be as- 
sessed by the Secretary in the same manner 
as in the case of a mathematical or clerical 
error appearing upon the return, except that 
the provisions of section 6213(b)(2) (re- 
lating to abatement of mathematical or cler- 
ical error assessments) shall not apply with 
regard to any assessment under this para- 
graph.“. 

(4) Paragraph (8) of section 6012 (a) of 
such Code (relating to persons required to 
make returns of income) and paragraph (7) 
of section 6051(a) of such Code (relating to 
receipts for employees) are each amended 
by inserting “or section 3508 (relating to ad- 
vance payment of household and dependent 
care credit)" after credit) “. 

(5) Subsection (d) of section 6302 of such 
Code (relating to mode or time of collection) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) For treatment of dependent care ad- 
vance amounts as payment of withholding 
and FICA taxes see section 3508(d).”. 

(6) Subsection (a) of section 53 of such 
Code (relating to limitation of credit allowed 
by section 44B based on amount of tax) is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” at the end of para- 
graph (5), 

(B) by striking out “, and” at the end of 
paragraph (6) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period, and 


(C) by striking out paragraph (7). 

(7) Subsection (b) of section 6096 of such 
Code (relating to designation of income tax 
payments) is amended by striking out 


(i) The amendments made by this section 
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shall apply to taxable years beginning after 

December 31, 1980. 

EXCLUSION OF DEPENDENT CARE ASSISTANCE 
FROM THE INCOME OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 202. (a) EXCLUSION From Incoms.— 
Part III of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
items specifically excluded from income) is 
amended by redesignating section 128 as 
section 129 and inserting after section 127 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 128. DEPENDENT CARE ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a) IN GeENERAL.—Gross income of an em- 
ployee does not include amounts paid or 
expenses incurred by the employer for de- 
pendent care assistance to such employee if 
the assistance is furnished pursuant to a 
program which is described in subsection 
(d). 

“(b) EARNED INCOME LIMITATION.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—The amount excluded 
from the income of an employee under sub- 
section (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed 

“(A) in the case of an employee who is 
not married at the close of such taxable 
year, the earned income of such employee 
for such taxable year, or 

“(B) in the case of an employee who is 
married at the close of such taxable year, 
the lesser of— 

“(1) the earned income of such employee 
for such taxable year, or 

“(il) the earned income of the spouse of 
such employee for such taxable year. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN SPOUSES.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the provi- 
sions of section 44A(e)(2) shall apply in 
determining the earned income of a spouse 
who is a student or incapable of caring for 
himself. 

“(c) PAYMENTS TO RELATED INDIVIDUALS.— 
No amount paid or expenses incurred dur- 
ing the taxable year of an employee by an 
employer in providing dependent care as- 
sistance to such employee shall be excluded 
under subsection (a) if such amount was 
paid directly to an individual 

“(1) with respect to whom. for such tax- 
able year, a deduction is allowable under 
section 151/e) (relating to personal exemp- 
tions for dependents) to such employee or 
the snouse of such employee, or 

“(2) who is a child of such employee 
(within the meaning of section 151(e)(3)) 
under the age of 19 at the close of such 
taxahle year. 

d) DEPENDENT CARE ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM.— 


“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
section a dependent care assistance program 
is a separate written plan of an employer for 
the exclusive benefit of his employees to 
provide such employees with dependent 
care assistance. The program must meet the 
reauirements of paragraphs (2) through (6) 
of this subsection. 

“(2) Evicrsturry.—The program shall bene- 
fit employees who qualify under a classifica- 
tion set up by the employer and found by 
the Secretary not to be discriminatory in 
favor of emnlovees who are officers, owners, 
or highly compensated, or their devendents. 
For purvoses of this paracravh, there shall 
be excluded from consideration employees 
not included in the program who are in- 
cluded in a unit of employees covered by 
an agreement which the Secretary of Labor 
finds to be a collective-bargaining agreement 
between emplovee revresentatives and one or 
more employers, if there is evidence that de- 
pendent care benefits were the sub‘ect of 
good-faith bargaining between such em- 
ployee representatives and such employer or 
emovloyers. 

“(3) PRINCIPAL SHAREHOLDERS OR OWNERS.— 
Not more than 25 percent of the amounts 
paid or incurred by the employer for de- 
pendent care assistance during the year may 
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be provided for the class of individuals who 
are shareholders or owners (or their spouses 
or dependents), each of whom (on any day 
of the year) owns more than 5 percent of 
the stock or of the capital or profits interest 
in the employer. 

“(4) No FUNDING REQUIRED.—A program re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) is not required 
to be funded. 

“(5) NOTIFICATION OF ELIGIBLE EMPLOY- 
EEs.—Reasonable notification of the avail- 
ability and terms of the program must be 
provided to eligible employees. 

“(6) STATEMENT OF EXPENSES.—The plan 
shall furnish to an employee, on or before 
January 31, a written statement showing the 
amounts paid or expenses incurred by the 
employer in providing dependent care assist-. 
ance to such employee during the previous 
calendar year. 

“(e) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) DEPENDENT CARE ASSISTANCE.—The 
term ‘dependent care assistance’ means the 
payment of, or provision of, those services 
which if paid for by the employee would be 
considered employment-related expenses un- 
der section 44A(c)(2) (relating to expenses 
for household and dependent care services 
necessary for gainful employment). 

“(2) EARNED INcCOoME.—The term ‘earned 
income’ shall have the meaning given such 
term in section 43(c)(2), but such term 
shall not include any amounts paid or ex- 
penses incurred by an employer for depend- 
ent care assistance to an employee. 

“(3) EMPLOYEE:—The term ‘employee’ in- 
cludes, for any year, an individual who is an 
employee within the meaning of section 401 
(c)(1) (relating to self-employed individ- 
uals). 

“(4) Empioyer.—An individual who owns 
the entire interest in an unincorporated 
trade or business shall be treated as his own 
employer. A partnership shall be treated as 
the employer of each partner who is an em- 
ployee within the meaning of paragraph (3). 

“(5) ATTRIBUTION RULES.— 

(A) OWNERSHIP OF srock.— Ownership of 
stock in a corporation shall be determined 
in accordance with the rules provided under 
subsections (d) and (e) of- section 1563 
(without regard to section 1663 (e) (3) (C)). 

(B) INTEREST IN UNINCORPORATED TRADE OR 
BUSINESS.—The interest of an employee in a 
trade or business which is not incorporated 
shall be determined in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary, which 
shall be based on principles similar to the 
principles which apply in the case of sub- 
paragraph (A). 

“(6) UTILIZATION TEST NOT APPLICABLE.—A 
dependent care assistance program shall not 
be held or considered to fail to meet any re- 
quirements of subsection (d) merely because 
of utilization rates for the different types of 
assistance made available under the program, 

“(7) DISALLOWANCE OF EXCLUDED AMOUNTS 
AS CREDIT OR DEDUCTION.—No deduction or 
credit shall be allowed under any other sec- 
tion of this chapter for any amount ex- 
cluded from income by reason of this sec- 
tion.“. 

(b) Exciuston From Wacrs.— 

(1) EMPLOYMENT TAXES AND COLLECTION OF 
INCOME TAx.—Subtitle C of such Code is 
amended by striking out “section 127” in 
section 3121 (a) (18) (relating to the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act), section 3306 
(5) (13) (relating to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act), and section 3401(a) (19) 
(relating to collection of income at source 
on wages) and inserting in lieu thereof sec- 
tion 127 or 128”. 

(2) SoctaL sEcuriry acr.—Subsection (q) 
of section 209 of the Social Security Act (de- 
fining wages) is amended by striking cut 
“section 127” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 127 or 128”. 

(c) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1980. 
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TITLE I1I—ARMED FORCES 
AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 301. (a)(1) Section 4712(d) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out clauses (1) through (9) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) A beneficiary named in the will of 
the deceased to receive the property. 

„(B) The surviving spouse or legal repre- 
sentative. 

“(C) A child of the deceased. 

“(D) A parent of the deceased. 

“(E) A brother or sister of the deceased. 

“(F) The next of kin of the deceased.”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 4713(a) of 
such title is amended by striking out clauses 
(A) through (I) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(A) A beneficiary named in the will of 
the deceased to receive the property. 

“(B) The surviving spouse or legal repre- 
sentative. 

“(C) A child of the deceased. 

“(D) A parent of the deceased. 

“(E) A brother or sister of the deceased. 

“(F) The next of kin of the deceased.”. 

(b)(1) Section 5896 (a) of such title is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “male” each place it 
appears in clauses (1) and (2); 

(B) by striking out “male officers of the 
Naval Reserve and eligible women officers ap- 
pointed under section 5581 of this title be- 
fore the effective date of the Defense Officer 
Personnel Management Act” in clause (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “officers”; 

(C) by striking out “male officers of the 
Naval Reserve and Women Officers appointed 
under section 5581 of this title before the 
effective date of the Defense Officer Person- 
nel Management Act” in clause (4) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “officers”; 

(D) by striking out “or the Medical Sery- 

ice Corps” in clauses (3) and (4) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Medical Service 
Corps, or the Nurse Corps”; 
(E) by inserting “and” at the end of clause 
(3); 
(F) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of clause (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a period; and 

(G) by striking out clauses (5), (6), (7), 
and (8). 

(2) Section 5896 of such title is further 
amended by striking out subsection (b) and 
redesignating subsections (c) through (f) 
as subsections (b) through (e), respectively. 

(c)(1) Section 5897 of such title is 
amended— 


(A) by striking out “Male officers” at the 
beginning of clauses (1) through (4) of sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Officers”; 

(B) by striking out clauses (5), (6), and 
(7) of subsection (b); 

(C) by redesignating clause (8) of subsec- 
tion (b) as clause (5); and 

(D) by striking out subsections (c) and 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) A board convened under this chapter 
that recomends officers of the Naval Reserve 
in the grade of lieutenant or lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Medical Corps, the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, the Chap- 
lain Corps, the Dental Corps, the Medical 
Service Corps, or the Nurse Corps for pro- 
motion shall certify in its report that, in 
the opinion of a majority of the members of 
the board, the officers recommended are se- 
lected as fitted to assume the duties of the 
next higher grade.”. 

(2) Section 5898 of such title is amended— 

(A) by striking out “(a)” at the beginnin 
of subsection (a) and by striking out E 
except as provided in subsection (b) of this 


section," in the second sentence of such sub- 
section; and 


(B) by striking out subsection (b). 
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(d) Section 5899 of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out “male officer of the 
Naval Reserve, or a woman officer appointed 
under section 5581 of this title before the 
effective date of the Defense Officer Person- 
nel Management Act,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “officer of the Naval Reserve” in sub- 
section (a); 

(2) by striking out “male” each place it 
appears in subsection (b); and 

(3) by striking out subsections (c) and 
(d) and redesignating subsections (e) 
through (h) as subsections (c) through (f), 
respectively. 

(e)(1) Section 6403 of such title is re- 
pealed. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 

of chapter 573 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 
6403. 
(f)(1) Section 9712(d) of such title is 
amended by striking out clauses (1) through 
(9) and inserting in Meu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

„(A) A beneficiary named in the will of 
the deceased to receive the property. 

“(B) The surviving spouse or legal repre- 
sentative. 

“(C) Achild of the deceased. 

“(D) A parent of the deceased. 

“(F) A brother or sister of the deceased. 

„(F) The next of kin of the deceased.”. 

(2) Paragraph 2 of section 9713(a) of such 
title is amended by striking out clauses (A) 
through (I) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(A) A beneficiary named in the will of 
the deceased to receive the property. 

“(B) The surviving spouse or legal rep- 
resentative. 

“(C) A child of the deceased. 

“(D) A parent of the deceased. 

“(E) A brother or sister of the deceased. 

“(F) The next of kin of the deceased.”. 

(g) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective on October 1, 1981. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Src. 302. The Secretary of Defense shall 
transmit to the Congress each year, not later 
than January 31, a report analyzing the 
status of women in the armed forces of the 
United States during the preceding calen- 
dar year. The Secretary shall include in such 
report— 

(1) detailed information, by armed force, 
on (A) the number of women serving on 
active duty and in the reserve forces, (B) the 
distribution of women by grade, (C) the 
number of promotions by grade received by 
women, (D) the distribution of women by 
military specialty held by women, and (F) 
the types of duty assignments held by women 
and the number in each; and 

(2) detailed information on any discrimi- 
nation which exists in the armed forces based 
solely on sex and recommendation for any 
action necessary to eliminate such discrimi- 
nation. ° 
TITLE IV—ESTATE TAX ON AGRICUL- 

TURAL PROPERTY AND FARM LOANS 

INCREASE IN UNIFIED CREDIT 

Sec. 401. (a) CREDIT AGAINST ESTATE Tax.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of section 
2010 (relating to unified credit against es- 
tate tax) is amended by striking out 
“$47,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$192,800”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Subsection (b) of section 2010 is re- 
pealed. 

(B) Subsection (a) of section 6018 (relat- 
ing to estate tax returns by executors) is 
amended— 

(i) by striking out “$175,000” in para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"$600,000", 

(ii) by striking out paragraph (3), and 

(ill) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (3). 
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(b) CREDIT AGAINST Grrr Tax.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
2505(a) (relating to unified credit against 
gift tax) is amended by striking out 
"$47,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$192,800”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(b) of section 2505 is amended to read as 
follows: 

(b) PHASE-IN OF CREDIT.— 


Subsection (aX(1) shail be applied 
by sub ing for “$192,800' the 
following amount: 

$47,000 

70,800 


* the case of gifts made 
n: 


96,300 
121,800.“ 
(c) Errective Dates.—The amendments 


(1) by subsection (a) shall apply to the 
estates of decedents dying after December 31, 
1980, and 

(2) by subsection (b) shall apply to gifts 
made after such date. 

VALUATION OF CERTAIN FARM AND OTHER BUSI- 
NESS REAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 402. (a) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED REAL 
Property.—Subsection (b) of section 2032A 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (defin- 
ing qualified real property) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(4) RETIRED AND DISABLED DECEDENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—1If, on the date of death 
of the decedent, the decedent did not other- 
wise meet the requirements of paragraph (1) 
(C) with respect to any property, and the 
decedent— 

(i) was eligible to receive old-age benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act, or 

(u) was disabled for a continuous period 
ending on such date, 
then paragraph (1)(C) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘the date on which the decedent 
became gligible to receive old-age benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act or 
became disabled’ for ‘the date of the dece- 
dent’s death’. 

“(B) DISABLED pEFinep.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), an individual shall be 
disabled if such individual has a mental or 
physical impairment which renders him un- 
able to materially participate in the opera- 
tion of the farm or other business. 

“(5) SPECIAL RULE FOR SPOUSES WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED HEInS.—In the case of any quali- 
fied real property which was acquired by a 
qualified heir who is the spouse of the dece- 
dent and which does not otherwise meet the 
requirements of paragraph (1)(C) upon the 
death of such spouse, such real property shall 
be treated as meeting the requirements of 
paragraph (1) (C) if such spouse was engaged 
in the active management of the operation 
of the business at all times during— 

“(A) the 10-year period ending on the date 
of death of the spouse, or 

“(B) the period on the date of 
death of the decedent and ending on the date 
of death of the spouse.”. 

(b) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED UsSE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. (7) of section 
2032(0) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (defining cessation of qualified use), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(7) CESSATION OF QUALIFIED USE.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) (B)— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Real shall 
cease to be used for the qualified use if— 


“(i) such property ceases to be used for 
the qualified use set forth in subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of subsection (b) (2) under which 
the property qualified under subsection (b), 
or 


„(u) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), during any period of 8 years ending 
after the date of the decedent’s death and 
before the date of the death of the qualified 
heir, there has been periods aggregating 3 
years or more during which— 
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“(I) in the case of periods during which 
the property was held by the decedent (other 
than periods during which the decedent was 
an individual described in subsection (b) (4) 
(A) (i) or (u)), there was no material 
participation by the decedent or any mem- 
ber of the family in the operation of the 
farm or other business, and 

(I) in the case of periods during which 
the property was held by any qualified heir, 
there was no material participation by such 
qualified heir or any member of his family 
in the operation of the farm or other busi- 
ness. 

“(B) 15-YEAR ACTIVE MANAGEMENT.—If an 
eligible qualified heir elects, at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe, to have provisions of this sub- 
paragraph apply to any real property— 

%) the provisions of clause (il) of sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not apply to such prop- 
erty, and 

“(i1) such property shall cease to be used 
for the qualified use if the fiduciary or the 
eligible qualified heir or any member of his 
family did not take part in the active man- 
agement of the farm or other business at 
all times during the period beginning on the 
date of death of the decedent and ending 
on the earlier of— 

“(I) the date of death of the qualified 
heir, or 

“(II) the date which is 15 years from the 
date of death of the decedent. 

“(C) ELIGIBLE QUALIFIED HEIR.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘eligible 
qualified heir’ means— 

“(1) any qualified heir with respect to 
real property the qualified use for which is 
a farming purpose described in subparagraph 
(c) of subsection (e) (5), and 

„„ in any other case, a qualified heir 
who, on the date of death of the decedent— 

“(I) is the spouse of the decedent, 

„(II) has not attained the age of 21, 

(III) is a student described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of section 1519 (e) (4), or 

“(IV) was disabled (within the meaning 
of subsection (b)(4)(B)) for a continuous 
period ending on such date.“. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(e) of section 2032A of such Code (relating 
to definitions and special rules) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(12) AcTIVE MANAGEMENT.—The term ‘ac- 
tive management’ means the making of the 
management decisions of a business (other 
than the dally operating decisions) .”. 

(C) REPEAL or $500,000 LIMITATION.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 2032A of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to value 
based on use under which property qualifies) 
is amended to read as follows: 

(a) VALUE BASED ON USE UNDER WHICH 
PROPERTY QUALIFIEs.—If— 

“(1) the decedent was (at the time of his 
death) a citizen or resident of the United 
States; and 

%) the executor elects the application of 
this section and files the agreement referred 
to in subsection (d) (2), 


then, for purposes of this chapter, the value 
of qualified real property shall be its value 
for the use under which it qualified, under 
Subsection (b), as qualifies real property.“. 

(d) CLARIFICATION oF RENTAL TO FAMILY 
MEMBERS.—Subsection (b) of section 2032A 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (de- 
fining qualified real property) is amended by 
inserting “by the decedent or member of the 
decedent's family” after “qualified use” each 
place it appears in paragraph (1). 

INTEREST RATE ON EXTENDED PAYMENTS OF 

ESTATE TAXES 


Src. 403. Section 6601 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to interest 
on underpayment, nonpayment, or exten- 
sion of time for payment of tax) is amended 
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(1) redesignating subsection (k) (relating 
to no interest on certain adjustments) as 
subsection (1), and 

(2) adding immediately after subsection 
(j) @ new subsection (k) to read as follows: 

(K) INTEREST RATE ON PORTION OF ESTATE 
Tax EXTENDED UNDER SECTION 6166.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the time for payment 
of an amount of tax imposed by chapter 11 
is extended as provided in section 6166, in- 
terest on the portion of such amount which 
does not qualify for the 4-percent rate un- 
der subsection (j), shall (in lieu of the an- 
nual rate provided by subsection (a)) be 
paid at a rate determined under paragraph 
(2). For purposes of this subsection, the 
amount of any deficiency which is prorated 
to installments payable under section 6166 
shall be treated as an amount of tax pay- 
able in installments under such section. 

“(2) INTEREST RATE.—The rate of interest 
under this subsection shall be the lesser 
of— 

“(A) 6 percent, or 

“(B) a rate determined in the same man- 
ner as under section 6621 except that sub- 
section (c) thereof shall be applied by sub- 
stituting “75 percent’ for ‘90 percent’. 


The rate determined under subparagraph 
(B) shall not be less than 4 percent. 

“(3) TREATMENT OF PAYMENTS—In any 
case where this subsection and subsection 
(J) apply with respect to the amount of tax 
imposed by chapter 11 which is extended as 
provided in section 6166, any payment of a 
portion of such amount shall be allocated 
to the 4-percent portion in accordance with 
paragraph (3) of subsection (j) and any 
remaining amount shall be treated, for pur- 
poses of computing interest for periods after 
such payment, as reducing the amount to 
which this subsection applies.”’, and 

(3) striking out “For purposes of this 
subsection,” in paragraph (2) of subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof “For pur- 
poses of this subsection and subsection 
7 

FARM LOANS 


Sec. 404. The second sentence of section 
303(a) of the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1923(a)) is 
amended by striking out “are married or”. 


TITLE V—NONDISCRIMINATION IN 
INSURANCE 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the 
“Nondiscrimination in Insurance Act“. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 502. (a) The Congress finds that dis- 
crimination based on race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin, by any insurer which 
is engaged in commerce or whose activities 
affect commerce, in connection wih any ap- 
plication for, or the terms, conditions, rates, 
benefits, or requirements ot insurance poli- 
cies and contracts (including annuity or 
pension contract) (1) burdens the commerce 
of the Nation. (2) impairs the economic wel- 
fare of large numbers of people who rely on 
the protection of such policies and con- 
tracts, (3) constitutes an unfair trade prac- 
tice which adversely affects commerce, and 
(4) makes it dificult for emloyers to comply 
with Federal laws prohibiting such discrimi- 
nation against their employees. 

(b) The Congress therefore declares that 
it is the policy of the United States that no 
insurer shall, on the basis of the race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin of any indi- 
vidual or group of persons, (1) refuse to 
make insurance available to any applicant 
for insurance, (2) with respect to insurance 
contracts to which this title applies, treat 
any such applicant or insured differently 
than any other applicant or insured with 
respect to the terms, conditions, rates, bene- 
fits, or requirements of any such insurance 
contract, or (3) commit any other discrim- 
inatory action prohibited by this title. It is 
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further the policy of the Congress that this 
title shall not affect the responsibility and 
authority of States to regulate the business 
of insurance, or any regulation or order of 
any State agency concerning or applicable to 
the business of insurance, if such regulation 
or order is consistent with and does not pre- 
vent compliance with this title. 


DEFINITION 


Sec. 503. For purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “commence” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication between a place in a 
State and any place outside thereof; or 
within the District of Columbia or a terri- 
tory or possession of the United States; or 
between points in the same State but 
through a point outside thereof. 

(2) The term “discriminatory action” 
means action by an insurer which is unlaw- 
ful under this title and contrary to the pol- 
icy stated in section 502. 

(3) The term “insurance” means any ar- 
rangement (whether by contract, policy, 
binder, reinsurance, or otherwise) whereby 
an insurer (including any governmental 
agency) will provide benefits (whether by 
reimbursement, periodic or lump-sum pay- 
ments, or otherwise) in case specified events 
occur in connection with death, disability, 
medical conditions, attainment of specified 
age, retirement from employment, economic 
loss, theft, or other events customarily dealt 
with in insurance policies and contracts (in- 
cluding annuity or pension contracts) relat- 
ing to life, accident and casualty, theft, re- 
tirement, lability, health, disability, or eco- 
nomic loss. 

(4) The term “insured” means any person 
who is insured under, or is or may be an ap- 
plicant for insurance under, a contract of 
insurance issued or to be issued by the 
insurer. 

(5) The term “insurer” means any person 
(A) who provides insurance to others or 
otherwise engages in the business of insur- 
ance and (B) whose activities (i) affect 
commerce, (ii) utilize facilities of the 
United States Postal Service, (iii) utilize any 
facilities used in commerce by any person, or 
(iv) result in a discriminatory action carried 
on under color of any law, statute, ordi- 
nance, or regulation, or required, permitted, 
or sanctioned, or supported with funds pro- 
vided, by the United States, any State or 
political subdivision, or any agency or officer 
thereof; and includes such person's agent. 

(6) The term “activities affect commerce” 
means any activity which directly or indi- 
rectly relates to, impinges upon, or involves 
any activity in commerce, and includes any 
governmental activity. 

(7) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, governments, and agencies 
of the United States or ot any State or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, labor unions, part- 
nerships, associations, corporations, legal 
representatives, mutual companies, joint 
ventures, joint stock companies, societies, 
trusts, unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
and fiduciaries. 

(8) The term “sex” means the gender of 
the insured and includes pregnancy, child- 
birth, or related medical conditions of a fe- 
male insured, except that nothing in this 
title shall be deemed to amend section 701 
(k) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

(9) The term “State” includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any 
territory or possession of the United States. 

UNLAWFUL DISCRIMINATORY ACTIONS 


Sec. 504. (a) It shall be unlawful discrimi- 
natory action for any insurer, because of 
the race, color, religion, sex, or national origin 
of any person or any group of persons, to 
do any of the following with respect to any 
person who after the effective date of this 
title applies or may apply for a contract of 
insurance or is an insured under a contract 
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of insurance made after the effective date of 
this title— 

(1) to refuse to make, or to refuse to nego- 
tiate, or otherwise make unavailable or deny, 
or delay receiving and processing an applica- 
tion for, or contract of insurance of the type 
ordinarily made by such insurer; and 

(2) to treat such applicant or insured dif- 
ferently than the insurer treats or would 
treat any other applicant or insured with re- 
spect to the terms, conditions, rates, benefits, 
or requirements of such insurance contract. 

(b) It shall be an unlawful discriminatory 
action for any insurer— 

(1) to utilize any statistical table (whether 
of mortality, life expectancy, morbidity, dis- 
ability, disability termination, or losses) or 
any other statistical compilation as a basis 
for any action which is contrary to this 
section; 

(2) to discriminate in any manner against 
any person because such person has opvosed 
any practice made unlawful by this title or 
because such person has made a charge, testi- 
fied, assisted, or participated in any manner 
in an investigation, proceeding, hearing, or 
litigation under this title; or 

(3) to make, print, or publish, or cause to 
be made, printed, or published, any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, relating to in- 
surance coverage that such insurer provides 
or will provide, indicating any preference, 
limitation, specification, or discrimination 
based on the race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin of any person or group of per- 
sons, or an intention to make any such pref- 
erence, limitation, specification, or discrimi- 
nation. 

(c) With respect to all contracts of insur- 
ance existing on the date this title becomes 
effective— 

(1) it shall be an unlawful discriminatory 
action for any insurer after the effective date 
of this title— 

(A) to charge or collect premium pay- 
ments or contributions which become due 
after the effective date of this title; or 

(B) to determine the amount of or to pay 
to any insured or other beneficiary under an 
insurance, annuity, or pension contract any 
periodic or lump-sum payment after the ef- 
fective date of this title; 


if such charge, collection, determination, or 
payment, is based, directly or indirectly, 
either on race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin of any person or group of per- 
sons, or on any statistical table whose use 
would, if applied to contracts made after the 
effective date of this title, violate any provi- 
sion of this section; and 

(2) the insurer may modify the premium 
and contribution rates and may increase but 
not decrease the periodic and lump-sum pay- 
ments under such existing contracts insofar 
as they are due after the effective date of this 
title, if clearly necessary to comply with the 
nondiscrimination requirements of this title 
(and if the State agency having jurisdiction 
to regulate the business of insurance concurs 
that the modification requested by the in- 
surer is clearly necessary to comply with 
such requirements and authorizes such 
modification), but such insurer need not re- 
fund any portion of the premiums and con- 
tributions which were payable to the in- 
surer prior to the effective date of this title 
nor pay any additional amounts for the 
benefits which were payable by the insurer 
prior to the effective date of this title. 


(d) Nothing in this title shall be deemed 
to prevent an insurer who regularly provides 
insurance coverage solely to persons of a 
single religious affiliation from continuing to 
provide insurance solely to persons of that 
religious affiliation. 

STATE OR LOCAL ENFORCEMENT PRIOR TO JUDICIAL 
ENFORCEMENT UNDER THIS TITLE 


Sec. 505. (a) If an alleged discriminatory 


action occurs in a State, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, which has a State or local law 
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prohibiting such discriminatory action and 
establishing or authorizing a State or local 
authority to grant or seek relief from such 
discriminatory action or to institute crim- 
inal proceedings with respect thereto upon 
receiving written notice thereof within 180 
days after the alleged discriminatory action 
occurs, the provisions of this section shall 
apply. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to accord 
to State and local authorities the primary 
opportunity to enforce the State or local laws 
prohibiting such discriminatory action be- 
fore an aggrieved person may invoke the 
judicial remedy provided under section 506 
of this title. Therefore, no suit shall be filed 
under section 506 before the expiration of 60 
days after the State or local authority has 
receiving the notice specified in subsection 
(a), unless any proceeding begun by the 
State or local authority after such notice has 
been earlier terminated (except that such 
60-day periods shall be 120 days during the 
first year after the effective date of such 
State or local law). The notice of the alleged 
discriminatory action to commence such 
State or local proceedings shall be filed with- 
in the time prescribed by such State or local 
law, provided such prescribed time is not less 
than 180 days after the alleged discrimina- 
tory action occurred. If any State or local 
authority imposes any requirement for the 
commencement of such proceedings other 
than a requirement that a written and 
signed statement of the facts upon which 
the charge of the alleged discriminatory ac- 
tion is based be filed within 180 days after 
the alleged discriminatory action occurred, 
the proceeding shall be deemed to have been 
commenced for the purposes of this section 
at the time such statement is filed with the 
appropriate State or local authority. Deposit- 
ing such statement in the United States mail 
by certified or registered mail addressed to 
the State or local agency shal) be equivalent 
to such filing. Where the alleged discrim- 
inatory action is continuing in character, the 
180 days shall be computed from the last day 
on which such continuing discriminatory 
action occurred. 


CIVIL ACTION BY OR ON BEHALF OF 
AGGRIEVED PERSON 


Sec. 506. If the State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof in which the alleged discrimi- 
natory action occurred does not have a 
State or local law which complies with sub- 
section 505(a), or if the State or local au- 
thority has failed within 60 days after re- 
ceiving the notice prescribed in section 505 
to either (1) institute and diligently prose- 
cute a proceeding pursuant to section 505, 
or (2) enter into a conciliation agreement to 
which the aggrieved person is a party, a 
civil action against the insurer may be 
brought by or on behalf of such person. 
Such civil action may be instituted in any 
State court having jurisdiction under State 
law or in a United States district court hay- 
ing jurisdiction under section 508 of this 
title. No suit under this section may be filed 
after the expiration of 180 days following 
the alleged discriminatory action, except 
that in a case where the aggrieved person has 
instituted proceedings with a State or local 
authority pursuant to section 505 and such 
authority either has notified the aggrieved 
person that the proceedings under the State 
or local law have been terminated, or has 
failed to comply with clauses (1) or (2) of 
this section within 60 days after receiving 
the notice prescribed in section 505, the suit 
under this section may be filed not later 
than 90 days thereafter, or 180 days after 
the occurrence of the alleged discriminatory 
action, whichever is later. Where the alleged 
discriminatory action is continuing in char- 
acter, the 180 days shall be computed from 
the last day on which such discriminatory 
action occurred. Upon the complainant’s ap- 
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plication and in such circumstances as the 
court may deem just, the court may ap- 
point an attorney for such complainant and 
may authorize the commencement of the ac- 
tion without the payment of fees, costs, or 
security. Upon request of the State or local 
authority or any party to the suit, the court 
may stay further proceedings for not more 
than 60 days pending the termination of 
State or local proceedings described in sec- 
tion 505. 


CIVIL ACTION BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL IN- 
VOLVING ISSUES OF GENERAL PUBLIC IMPORTANCE 


Sec. 507. Whenever the Attorney General 
has reasonable cause to believe that any per- 
son or group Of persons is engaged in a pat- 
tern or practice of resistance to the full en- 
joyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by this 
title, and such denial raises an issue of gen- 
eral public importance, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may bring a civil action in any United 
States district court having jurisdiction un- 
der section 508 of this title, by filing with it 
a complaint setting forth the facts and re- 
questing such relief, including an applica- 
tion for a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order against 
the person or persons responsible for such 
pattern or practice or denial of rights, as 
the Attorney General deems necessary to in- 
sure the full enjoyment of the rights granted 
by this title. 

JURISDICTION 


Sec. 508. Any civil action under this title 
instituted in a United States district court 
shall be brought, without regard to the 
amount in controversy in the United States 
district court of any judicial district in the 
State in which (1) the alleged discrimina- 
tory action occurred, (2) the insurer’s prin- 
cipal office is located, (3) the insurer main- 
tains and administers records relevant to 
the alleged discriminatory action, (4) the 
insurer resides or is located, (5) the insurer 
is incorporated or has a designated agent for 
service of process, or (6) the insurer trans- 
acts business. The case shall be heard at the 
earliest practicable time and expedited in 
every way. If no judge is promptly available 
to hear and decide the case, the chief judge 
or acting chief judge of the district shall so 
certify to the chief judge of the circuit who 
shall promptly designate a district or cir- 
cuit judge of the circuit to hear and deter- 
mine the case. 

JUDICIAL RELIEF 


Sec. 509. (a) If the court determines that 
the insurer, whether public or private, has 
committed a discriminatory action, the court 
may— 

(1) enjoin the respondent from commit- 
ting any discriminatory action in the future; 

(2) order the respondent to amend the 
insurance contract to conform with the re- 
quirements of this title; 

(3) require the respondent to reimburse 
the aggrieved person for all actual damages 
sustained by such person, either in an indi- 
vidual capacity or as a member of a class, 
including reimbursement for excess rates 
paid or inadequate benefits received as a re- 
sult of a discriminatory action; 


4) require the respondent to pay punitive 
damages, in addition to the actual damages 
under paragraph (3), of not more than $25,- 
000 for each individual plaintiff and not 
more than $800,000 in the case of a class 
action; 


(5) allow the person aggrieved such rea- 
sonable attorney fees as part of the costs 
assessed against the respondent, as the court 
in its discretion deems proper; 

(6) order such other equitable relief, in- 
cluding temporary or preliminary relief 
pending final disposition of the case, as the 
court may deem appropriate; and 
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(7) utilize the sanction of contempt to en- 
force its orders under this section. 

(b) In determining the amount of punitive 
damages under subsection (a) (4), the court 
shall consider, among other relevant factors, 
the amount of actual damages awarded, the 
frequency and persistence of the respondent’s 
failure to comply with requirements of this 
title, the respondent's resources, the number 
of persons affected, the extent to which the 
respondent was enriched through its dis- 
criminatory action, and the extent to which 
the respondent’s failure to comply was 
intentional. 

INAPPLICABILITY 


Sec. 510. Nothing in this title shall be 
deemed to— 

(1) modify any provision in the Social 
Security Act; 

(2) modify any provision in any law or 
Executive order prohibiting discrimination in 
employment on the basis of an individual's 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin; 
or in any rule, regulation, order, or agree- 
ment under such law or Executive order; or 

(3) exempt or relieve any person from any 
liability, duty, penalty, or punishment under 
any present or future law of any State or 
political subdivision thereof, other than any 
such law which purports to require or permit 
the doing of any act which would be a dis- 
crim‘!natory action under this title. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 511. This title shall become effective 
on the ninetieth day after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

TITLE VI—REGULATORY REFORM AND 
SEX NEUTRALITY 
REVIEW OF REGULATIONS 

Sec. 601. (a) The head of each Federal 
administrative agency shall conduct a review 
of the regulations of that agency designed to 
assure that such regulations are sex neutral. 

(b) All rules, regulations, documents, and 
other writings of Federal administrative 
agencies shall, to the extent practicable, use 
words that are neutral as to gender unless 
the subject matter specifically applies only 
to one sex or the words used do not result 
in sex-based discrimination. 

AMENDMENT TO TITLE 1, UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 602. (a) Section 1 of title 1 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “words importing the masculine gender 
include the feminine gender as well;”. 

(b) Title 1 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting a new section 1a imme- 
diately after section 1 thereof, as follows: 

“Sec. la. Unless the Congress specifically 
provides that this section shall be inappli- 
cable to a particular Act or provision, all 
words of the Act or provision importing one 
gender include and apply to the other gender 
as well.“. 

TITLE VII—STUDY OF ENFORCEMENT OP 
ALIMONY AND CHILD SUPPORT PAY- 
MENTS 

STUDY AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 701. (a) The Attorney General shall 
undertake thorough study of the appropriate 
role of the Federal Government in the en- 
forcement of delinquent payments of ali- 
mony, child support, and property settlement 
orders against an absent spouse or parent, 
with particular consideration of— 

(1) the problems created by varying State 
and local jurisdictions in the enforcement of 
such orders; and 

(2) ‘the appropriate actions which the 
Federal Government can take to assure the 
timely payments of alimony, child support, 
and property settlements. 

(b) The Attorney General shall prepare and 
submit to the President and to the Congress 
not later than one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act a report of the study 
required by this section together with such 
recommendations, including recommenda- 
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tions for legislation, as the Attorney General 
deems appropriate. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 
DURENBERGER-PACKWOOD-HATFIELD ECONOMIC 

Equity Acr or 1981 
TITLE I—TAX AND RETIREMENT MATTERS 
Individual Retirement Accounts 
Background 

Homemakers are ineligible for retirement 
benefits in their own right. They are not 
covered by any employment-related retire- 
ment plans such as Social Security. Nor are 
they allowed to establish individual retire- 
ment accounts. 

Under present law, an employed person who 
is not covered by any other pension plan— 
public or private—may establish an Individ- 
ual Retirement Account (IRA). The individ- 
ual may make a tax deductible contribution 
in an amount equal to 15 percent of gross in- 
come up to a maximum of $1,500 per year. If 
the eligible individual has a non-working 
spouse, the maximum contribution rises to 
$1,750 per year. But an individual (i.e. home- 
maker) with no income cannot establish an 
individual retirement account in her own 
right. 

Current statistics show that an increasing 
number of women are entering the labor mar- 
ket. It will naturally follow that more women 
will be covered by pension plans as this trend 
continues. However, there is no individual 
protection for women who choose to remain 
at home, typically to raise a family. Under 
current law, a homemaker has no choice but 
to depend on the wage-earning spouse for 
retirement security. 

Proposal 

This provision would permit a non-working 
spouse to establish an individual retirement 
account in her (or his) own right. The income 
of the working spouse would be the basis for 
determining the allowable contribution. 

The following table illustrates the proposed 
changes: 


Present 
IRA 
Present allowable 
Income ? IRA for 
(add to determine allowable individual individual 
total couple an 


lor 
income) individual 


Proposed 
RA 


1 
allowable 
for 


1 Ineligible. 


This “IRA for homemakers” would allow 
a non-working spouse the opportunity to set 
aside a reasonable fund for retirement years. 
_ This provision, in effect, recognizes the sta- 
tus of the non-working spouse. as an indi- 
vidual, rather than the “extension” of the 
working spouse. 

In addition, we would provide that alimony 
income be counted as compensation income 
for the purpose of determining the maximum 
contribution to an IRA. This amendment 
would allow divorced persons receiving ali- 
mony to be able to set aside and deduct a 
portion of their alimony payments as a con- 
tribution to an IRA. 


Heads of households 
Background 
Heads of households are unmarried persons 
who provide a homé for a child or elderly 
parent and a majority of support for that 
dependent. They are usually divorced or wid- 
owed women caring for minor children. Heads 
of households thus have the burden of main- 
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taining a home and caring for dependents 
without the advantage of two wage-earning 
adults. 

Prior to 1975, heads of households could 
use the standard deduction (now zero brack- 
et amount) used by married couples. 

Beginning with the Tax Reduction Act of 
1975, however, heads of households have been 
given a smaller zero bracket amount than 
married couples. Under current law, heads of 
households are entitled to a $2,300 zero 
bracket amount. Married couples filing 
jointly are entitled to a $3,400 ZBA. 

Proposal 

To amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide that the zero bracket amount for 
heads of households be equal to that of 
married couples filing jointly: $3,400. 

We should not place tax penalties on heads 
of households. They have even greater fi- 
nancial pressures than married couples. 
Eighty-four percent of heads of households 
are women; 22.2 percent are non-white. 
Practically no heads of households units have 
two earners, yet more than 50 percent of 
married couples have two earners. 

We discriminate against heads of house- 
holds in the Tax Code. We allow a smaller 
zero bracket amount for a group of taxpayers 
who have the same kinds of expenses, with 
typically lower incomes, than married 
couples. In 1978, the average income for & 
head of household was $10,308; for married 
couples it was $20,544. Married couples have 
incomes that average almost twice that of 
heads of households, yet heads of households 
have the same financial obligations of sup- 
porting a dependent and maintaining a 
home. This provision of our legislation would 
end the gross discrimination in the Tax Code 
against heads of households. 

Displaced homemakers 
Background 

Displaced homemakers are persons who 
have spent many years in the home caring 
for family members, and subsequently lost 
their source of support through separation, 
divorce, death or disability of the spouse. 
There are an estimated 3.3 million displaced 
homemakers nationwide. 

The displaced homemaker finds the ad- 
justment process to their new lives over- 
whelming. Most of them have few marketable 
skills, and if they have worked, it was 
usually in the early years of their marriages. 
They need financial stability, training, and 
jobs in order to make the adjustment. 

The transition from homemaker to wage 
earner is difficult to make, but imperative to 
the survival of most women who find them- 
selves suddenly divorced, separated or 
widowed. Employers have been unwilling to 
credit displaced homemakers with previous 
work experience or transfer volunteer skills 
into employment qualifications. 

Displaced homemakers who can find jobs 
frequently settle for low-skilled, low pay- 
ing jobs which require little or no training 
and provide little or no opportunities for 
advancement. 

There is an urgent need to bring these 
women into the work force. 


Proposal 

To amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
extend the targeted jobs tax credit for five 
years and to add displaced homemakers to 
the list of eligible hirees. 

Under current IRS law, employers may 
elect to take a tax credit when they hire an 
individual from a targeted group of hard-to- 
employ persons. (Economically disadvan- 
taged youths, SSI recipients, vocational re- 
habilitation referrals, economically disad- 
vantaged Vietnam-era veterans). 

This tax credit mechanism provides an in- 
centive for employers to seek out individuals 
from these qualifying groups for employ- 
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ent. Frequently, this incentive results in 
the 3 of trainable persons who 
lack the credentials and/or job experience 
to land the job without the tax incentive. 

This incentive for private industry encour- 
ages employment of hard to place individuals 
in the private sector, where they are offered 
opportunities for training and upward 

obility. 

a ading displaced homemakers to the list 
of eligible hirees provides an incentive for 
employers to give extra consideration to this 
targeted group. 
Private pension reform 
Background 
Older women are the 2 growing 1 
rty group in America. And our presen - 
2 cae system does little to al- 
leviate that situation. 

Under private pension systems, women are 
penalized if they leave the labor force to 
rear children, and/or if they divorce. It is 
no wonder that 81% of women over 65 not 
living with relatives live below the poverty 
line. 

The 1974 Employees Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERISA), was passed to Insure 
that workers who participate in pension pro- 
grams receive the benefits for which they are 
eligible. While that law contains significant 
improvements for pension recipients by pro- 
viding minimum standards for participation, 
vesting, funding, and administration of pen- 
sion plans, ERISA fails to address the dif- 
fering needs of women. 

Because employed women tend to be 
young, work part-time or part year, are con- 
centrated in sales and service jobs, and in- 
terrupt their service for family obligations, 
most working women receive no pension cov- 
erage. The majority of employed women are 
not covered because they are concentrated 
in occupations that offer no pension plans 
at all. In fact, only 21% of women workers 
are covered by pension plans, compared to 
49% of men. And just 13% of all working 
women actually receive their pension bene- 
fits. 

The Economic Equity Act attempts to rem- 
edy some of these problems. 


Proposal 

1. Women As Workers: 

Women in the 20 to 24 age bracket have 
the highest labor force participation rate 
among women—68.3% in 1978, projected to 
increase to 76.8% by 1985. Yet existing pen- 
sion law fails to take into account the fact 
that women enter the labor force at an 
earlier age than men. This section of the 
bill would more closely equate the impact 
on the male and female segments of the labor 
force by lowering the age of participation in 
pension plans from 25 to 21. This would have 
a dramatic impact on women. 

Any employer who wishes to get the tax 
benefits which go with having a company 
pension plan must meet the requirements 
of the Employee Retirement Income Secur- 
ity Act of 1974, as amended, and the rele- 
vant portions of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Existing law requires employers with quali- 
fied plans to allow an employee to partici- 
pate in the pension plan on the latter of two 
dates: the day the employee reaches age 25 
or the day the employee completes one year 
of service. An employee who begins work at 
age 18, for example, must work a minimum 
of seven years with the same employer before 
acquiring the right of pension participation. 
Conversely, one who enters the labor force at 
24 must work only one year for the same 
right. 

2. Women As Mothers: 

Many women take extended “breaks-in- 
service“ from a particular job in order to 
ana to Pigg responsibilities. Even if they 

urn e same job, they lose pension 
credits which they had eee halare 
leaving. This portion of the bill would allow 
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companies who agreed to a one-year ma- 
ternity or paternity leave, to count that 
period as a year of service for vesting, benefit 
and participation accrual. 

3. Women As Wives and Widows: 

Because of inequities that employed 
women face in the pension system or in 
careers as homemakers, most women are 
largely dependent on their spouse's pension 
to ensure adequate retirement income. But 
survivors’ annuities pay only if a set of 
conditions are met, taking into account 
marital status, retirement age, and age of 
death. Because all of the specific conditions 
must be met, only 5 to 10% of surviving 
spouses actually receive the benefits, accord- 
ing to the National Women’s Political Caucus. 

ERISA requires private pension plans to 
offer optional joint and survivor annuities. 
There is no requirement, however, that the 
spouse be consulted or even informed of the 
wage earner's decision to terminate the sur- 
vivor benefit. Because benefits under the 
joint plan are lower in order to compensate 
for the survivor annuity, many workers opt 
for the single life annuity and thus fail to 
provide for the spouse. 

The Economic Equity Act states that the 
joint and survivor option will be automatic 
unless both spouses agree in writing not to 
elect the joint and survivor option. 

Another provision of the bill requires that 
a survivor's benefit shall be paid to the par- 
ticipant’s spouse, if the participant is vested 
and dies before retirement. This annuity 
shall not be less than the amount the sur- 
vivor would have received if the vested par- 
ticipant had died after retirement. Currently, 
if a participant dies before he retires, the 
survivor benefit can be withdrawn. Many 
women suffer tremendously because of this 
law. 

A similar provision relates to survivor ben- 
efits in a non-accidental death. The law pres- 
ently states that if a participant in a pension 
plan dies from a non-accidental death with- 
in two years of his joint and survivor elec- 
tion, those survivor benefits can be denied. 

It is not unusual for individuals stricken 
with terminal diseases, like cancer, to perish 
less than 24 months from the date on which 
the disease was diagnosed. With heart dis- 
ease, the problem is even more pronounced. 
Most heart attacks are sudden, and unexpect- 
ed, Yet a legitimate joint and survivor elec- 
tion, occurring less than two years before 
the fatal attack, can be disregarded. The pro- 
vision eliminates language which is incon; 
sistent with the universal provision of sur- 
vivorship. 

4. Women As Former Spouses: 

This provision under private pensions rec- 
ognizes e as an economic partnership, 
and establishes pensions as a legitimate 
property right. A similar protection was 
granted to spouses and former spouses under 
the 1965 amendment to the Social Security 
Act. (See Public Pension Reform section for 
complete description.) 


Public pension reform 
Background 


The plight of the so-called displaced home- 
maker is becoming well-recognized in a so- 
ciety where nearly one of every two marriages 
ends in divorce. These divorced or widowed 
women who have devoted many years to 
maintaining the home and family often suf- 
fer serious consequences when they attempt 
to gain outside employment, or receive their 
rightful pension or retirement benefits. 


Contrary to the popular myth of the merry 
divorcee, only a few are wealthy. Alimony 
is received by just 4 percent of divorced 
women. Furthermore, statistics indicate that 
while 89 percent of single-parent families 
are headed by mothers, three-quarters of 
these women received no child support from 
fathers. For even this minority of women, 
alimony and child support are no substitute 
for a vested pension interest. Both cease 
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with the death of the employed or re- 
tired spouse. 

Co: began to address this issue by 
amending the Social Security Act in 1977, 
providing pension benefits to divorced wives 
married 10 years or more. However, even 
these basic protections are not afforded a 
significant number of women married to civil 
service or military employees or employees 
enrolled in many private pension plans. For 
military and civil service employees, their 
spouses do not automatically receive Social 
Security. Thus, they discover once they are 
divorced, the wives lose all claim to retire- 
ment pay and survivor's benefits, as well as 
any right to health insurance benefits. 

A recent victim of this policy as it per- 
tains to the U.S. government’s Foreign Serv- 
ice was Jane Dubs, who served beside Adolph 
Dubs for 30 years until their divorce in 1976. 
When Mr. Dubs was killed while serving as 
Ambassador to Afghanistan in 1979, she was 
refused any part of his survivor’s benefits. 
Instead, the money went to the second Mrs. 
Dubs, his wife of only three years. This, de- 
spite the fact that the first Mrs. Dubs, like 
most Foreign Service homemakers was a vital 
resource, enriching the overseas communities 
with thousands of hours of donated services 
as a foreign emissary's wife. 

Cultural, legal and linguistic barriers, as 
well as the constant international mobility 
of her husband's job prevent the Foreign 
Service wife from seeking employment out- 
side the home. Yet divorced Foreign Service 
wives, after long years of unpaid government 
service abroad, have no employment record, 
no modern skills, no social security, no shared 
annuity, no survivor benefits, and often ex- 
horbitantly expensive medical insurance. 

Fortunately, this situation was remedied 
with the passage of an amendment to the 
Foreign Service Act in September 1980, which 
was introduced by Congresswoman Schroeder 


and myself. 
Proposal 


Included in the Economic Equity package 
is legislation similar to that in the Foreign 
Service Act, which will help address the in- 
equities faced by divorced and widowed 
spouses of Civil Service and military em- 
ployees. 

The provision would: 

Entitle women who were married to civil 
service or military employees for at least 10 
years the right to a pro rata share of the ben- 
efits earned during marriage. This provision 
is subject to court review and modification, 
depending on the divorce settlement. How- 
ever, the legislation demands that courts 
must view pensions as a valid property right. 
Many have not done so in the past. As a re- 
sult, many of these women find that the re- 
tiree walks away from the divorce with a full 
retirement plan and health insurance, while 
the spouse walks away with nothing. Fur- 
thermore, even in cases where the courts have 
awarded partial retirement benefits, no court 
has considered the survivor’s benefit as prop- 
erty to which the former spouse is entitled. 

Mandate survivor's benefits unless the 
spouse and former spouse choose to waive 
receipt of such. Currently, an employee may 
opt out of survivor's benefits already agreed 
to, without notification of the spouse or 
former spouse. This legislation would require 
that employee and spouse or former spouse 
(if any) agree in writing to forego the sur- 
vlvor's benefit plan. 

These proposals will not cost the taxpayer 
additional funds. Rather, they will allow a 
fair redistribution of retirement and surviv- 
vor's benefits between the partners in mar- 
ri 


tis ironic that these outdated laws have 
been hardest on the woman who devotes her- 
self entirely to the role of mother and home- 
maker. It is unconscionable that they should 
be “rewarded” in this manner. Certainly, it 
is time we viewed marriage as an economic 
partnership. 
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TITLE II—DAY CARE PROGRAM 
Background 


The role of women in the labor market, 
and its subsequent effects on the pattern of 
family life in America, has changed drama- 
tically over the past twenty years. 

At present, more than half the children 
under 18 years of age in the United States 
have mothers in the labor force. Our coun- 
try’s most prevalent family type is now the 
two-parent, two-wage earner family. If we 
add to this group the many single-parent 
families in which the sole parent (most 
likely a woman) works, then the “typical” 
American family in the 1980's is the one with 
working parents. 

These statistics suggest the ever-growing 
demand for quality day care for our nation’s 
children. As more mothers of young children 
enter the work force, more children are in 
need of quality care. We need more, and bet- 
ter, quality day care facilities. We need child 
care centers at places of employment, where 
parents can be close to their pre-school chil- 
dren. And we need to create incentives for 
employers to provide child care and cover 
child care costs for employees. 


Proposal 1 

To amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
allow employers to provide child care assist- 
ance as a tax-free fringe benefit to em- 
ployees. Under current law, employers may 
offer a variety of tax-free fringe benefits to 
employees—health insurance, legal insur- 
ance, educational expenses, life insurance. 

This child care assistance fringe benefit 
would be provided in the form of a direct 
payment, by an employer, for child care ex- 
penses incurred by an employee. Or it could 
take the form of child care services provided 
by an employer to the employee. 

This section of the Economic Equity Act 
seeks to encourage a non-governmental solu- 
tion to a major family economic concern. 

The premise embodied in this proposal is 
that private employers should be encouraged 
to provide child care benefits for employees. 

Employer-provided day care can be very 
effective in answering the needs of working 
parents. It provides a secure environment for 
children, close to their parents. And it en- 
courages the establishment of new, quality 
facilities tailored to the needs of the partic- 
ular work force. 

Proposal 2 

Current law allows a tax credit of 20 per- 
cent of expenses for care of dependent chil- 
dren under age 15 and spouses or other de- 
pendents who are incapable of self-care, pro- 
vided the expense is incurred to enable the 
taxpayer to be gainfully employed or in 
active search of gainful employment. 

The maximum amount creditable annu- 
ally is $2,000 for one dependent (that is, a 
credit of $400) and $4,000 for the care of two 
or more dependents (a credit of $800). The 
credit is not refundable. 

The Economic Equity Act creates a sliding 
scale refundable tax credit between 20 per- 
cent and 60 percent. People whose adjusted 
gross income is $10,000 could claim the full 
60 percent tax credit. A $30,000 adjusted 
gross income would receive a 20 percent child 
care credit. 

In addition to the sliding scale, taxpayers 
with an adjusted gross income of $10,000 
would be eligible to receive their refundable 
credit on a monthly or quarterly basis. 

Finally, this provision would increase the 
maximum amount creditable annually to 
$2,500 for one dependent and $5,000 for two 
or more dependents. 


TITLE III—ARMED FORCES 
Background 
The number of women choosing military 
service as a career option has increased dra- 


matically in recent years. The percentage 
of women in military service increased one 
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hundred percent—from 1.08% to 75%— 
between 1968 and 1980. In absolute numbers, 
women in the military increased from 
38,000 in 1968 to 150,000 in 1980. By 1985, 
that number will swell by an additional 
80,000 to 11.9% of the military forces. 

Guaranteeing equality of economic oppor- 
tunity is as important in the public sector 
as in the private sector, and the military is 
an important segment of public sector em- 
ployment. Women who volunteer their time 
in the country’s service deserve the same 
benefits, and promotional opportunities as 
their counterparts. Unfortunately, Federal 
statutes governing military benefits and pro- 
motion have been one of the prime examples 
of sex discrimination in the U.S. Code. 

Reforms signed into law in 1980 isolated 
and eliminated 80 separate statutory sec- 
tions of the U.S. Code which denied eco- 
nomic equality to women in military service. 

Unfortunately, the bill failed to resolve 
four important instances of economic dis- 
crimination in military service. The Eco- 
nomic Equity Act Addresses these remaining 
provisions. . 

Proposal 

1. Four sections of the Code specify pro- 
motions procedures for Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers, dist: be- 
tween situations in which “male ofticers” 
shall be recommended for promotion and 
those in which female officers” shall be 
recommended. The Economic Equity Act 
eliminates these distinctions. 

2. Current law grants the Secretary of the 
Navy special authority to eliminate women 
Officers from active duty status in the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve. Separate provi- 
sions governing the elimination of women 
officers has no place in the Code. Women Re- 
serve officers should be eliminated from 
active status under the same relative condi- 
tions that would require the retirement or 
discharge of a male officer on the active list. 
The Economic Equity Act eliminates this 
distinction. 

3. Current law establishes special rules for 
distributing the assets of deceased members 
of the Air Force and Army. As remarkable as 
it may seem, present law gives preference, as 
distributees, to sons over daughters, to fath- 
ers over mothers, and to brothers_over sis- 
ters. The Economic Equity Act removes these 
preferences by creating a distribution for- 
mula based on three classes—children, par- 
ents, siblings 

4. The fourth proposal of the Economic 
Equity Act requires the Secretary of Defense 
to make an annual report to Congress con- 
cerning the status of women in the Armed 
Forces. This report must include statistics 
on 

a. the number of women serving on active 
duty and Reserve; 

b. the distribution of women by grade; 

c. the number of promotions by grade for 
women; 

d. the military specialities held by women; 

e. the types of duty assignments given to 
women. 

The report must also include recommen- 
dations on actions necessary to eliminate 
discrimination based on sex in promotion 
and economic benefits. 


TITLE IV—ESTATE TAX ON AGRICULTURAL PROP- 
ERTY AND FARM LOANS 
Background 

The average life span of a woman in 
America exceeds the life span of a man by 
nearly eight years. The failure of the Federal 
Estate Tax to adequately consider this social 
and biological fact has brought untold hard- 
ship to rural women throughout the United 
States. 

A family farm is a special economic unit. 
It merges the concepts of home and business, 
and success in each of these aspects is essen- 
tial to the success of the farm. Unfortunately, 
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the Federal Estate Tax fails to reflect this 
reality. 

The surviving spouse—normally a wom- 
an—has to find a way to pay an estate tax 
levied against the highest commercial use of 
the land, rather than its actual use. There 
are exceptions, but to qualify, a spouse must 
establish that she “materially participated” 
in the management of the farm. No one who 
lived on a farm would question the material 
participation of a farm wife. But under pres- 
ent law, she is often deemed to have no con- 
tribution unless she actually managed the 
farm, or made a financial contribution to it. 

This ignores the reality of the “family 
farm" style. The word “family” is as essen- 
tial as the word farm“, and labors to yield 
a stable family are as important as labors to 
increaso the yield of the land. 

It is essential to revise the laws and regu- 
lations controlling assessment of the Estate 
Tax to remove the implied bias against a 
woman's contribution to the farm. 

Proposal 

1. Present tax law requires that farm prop- 
erty be assessed for taxation at its highest 
possible use. In other words, farm property 
is taxed as if it were the location of an office 
building, a shopping center, housing develop- 
ment, or some similar commercial use. In the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976, Congress granted 
limited relief by permitting up to $500,000 
in farm property to be taxed at special valu- 
ation (I. e., its value as farm land rather 
than commercial property) if certain strin- 
gent conditions were met. But with the rapid 
increase in land values over the past five 
years, the benefit of this $500,000 exemption 
has been rapidly eroding. The Economic 
Equity Act adopts the principle that land 
used as farm land should be taxed as farm 
land. It removes the $500,000 “cap” and taxes 
all farm land qualifying for special valua- 
tion on its actual value as farm land. 

2. The “special use valuation” rule has been 
of previous little help to farm widows because 
criteria used to determine eligibility grants 
no credence to the noneconomic contribu- 
tion of a farm wife. To qualify for special 
valuation, either the heir and/or the dece- 
dent must have “materially participated” in 
the conduct of the farm for five years prior 
to the date of the decedent’s and continually 
subsequent the decedent's death, save a 
three-year grace period. The IRS has defined 
material participation as, in effect, economic 
participation. The result? Material participa- 
tion discriminates entirely against women 
and senior citizen farmers. 


The Economic Equity Act makes several 
significant changes in the material partici- 
pation requirement. 


First, the bill provides that the material 
participation requirement need only be met 
until the date upon which the decedent re- 
tires or becomes disabled. Because the pres- 
ent statute refers to material participation 
during an eight-year period ending on the 
date of death, the lower estate tax is unavail- 
able for the estate of a decedent who may 
have materially participated in the farm, but 
who retired or became disabled more than 
three years before his or her death. Clearly, 
present law discriminates against the elderly 
and disabled farmer. This bill, therefore, 
looks to the date of retirement or disability, 
rather than the date of death, for purposes 
of the material participation test. 

Second, the bill provides an “active man- 
agement” test, rather than a material partic- 
ipation test, with respect to farm or other 
business real property included in the gross 
estate if the property had been inherited 
from a spouse and had qualified for special 
valuation in that spouse’s estate. Active 
management” is defined to mean the making 
of management decisions of a business, other 
than the daily operating decisions. Often a 
surviving spouse who did not “materially 
participate” during the lifetime of the de- 
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cedent will become involved in the operation 
of the farm or business after the decedent's 
death, but may not actually “materially par- 
ticipate” in the business. Currently, the lower 
estate tax is unavailable for the estate of a 
surviving spouse who does not materially 
participate for a period of three years after 
the decedent's death. 

Third, the bill provides that an agent of the 
qualified heir may engage in the active man- 
agement of the farm or where the qualified 
heir was a surviving spouse of the decedent, 
a minor, a student or is disabled in the case 
of other property where an agent is employed. 
This is designed to aleviate perceived prob- 
lems of surviving spouses and minor or dis- 
abled relatives (and relatives of the decedent 
who are students). Such persons might de- 
sire to maintain ownership of the business or 
farm and continue active management 
through an agent, but not “materially partic- 
ipate” in the operation of the business. 

3. The Economic Equity Act raises the ex- 
isting $175,000 exemption from estate taxa- 
tion to $600,000. This would lift the gross of 
estate taxation from 94 percent of all es- 
tates—at a cost of about one-half of one 
percent of federal revenues. 

4. In early 1980, the interest rate on de- 
ferred estate tax payments jumped from 6 
percent to 12 percent. The impact of this 
change on families struggling to meet tax 
payments has been extremely severe, and the 
net gain to the federal government minimal. 
The EEA would return the interest rate on 
deferred payments to the lower of 6 percent 
or 75 percent of prime. This is consistent 
with a tax policy designed to encourage con- 
tinued family farm ownership, rather than 
discourage it. 


TITLE V—NON-DISCRIMINATION IN INSURANCE 


Despite progress in combatting sex dis- 
crimination in American society over the 
past decade, significant gaps remain. Per- 
haps none is so large and pervasive as that 
discrimination which occurs in the insurance 
marketplace. 

This provision recognizes a national policy 
which has been appropriately reaffirmed over 
the past 20 years: That discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex or national 
origin is unfair and unlawful. In the pro- 
posed Non-Discrimination in Insurance Act, 
which is a part of the Economic Equity Act, 
that policy is stated. As it should be; for it is 
fundamentally unfair to stereotype individ- 
uals on these bases. Different and unequal 
treatment of like individuals cannot be tol- 
erated in the employment sector. Neither 
can it be tolerated in the insurance market- 
place. 

In the abstract, continuation of discrim- 
inatory policies in insurance is discouraging. 
But in its practical ramifications, it is even 
more distressing. For in an era in which over 
40 percent of the workforce is women—and 
some 60% of those women work out of eco- 
nomic need—denial of access to insurance 
at fair rates can have severe economic con- 
sequences. 

For example, today there are reported to be 
7.7 million single-parent families headed by 
women, These families are wholly dependent 
on females for financial support. Yet, the 
availability and scope of insurance for them 
are minimized and the rates often maxi- 
mized because of their sex. This policy can 
effectively prohibit women from achieving 
the basic insulation from financial loss which 
is the benefit of insurance. 

This is only one example of the effects of 
& sex-based classification in insurance. Cited 
here are a few others as they occur in various 
types of insurance: 

In disability, many types of insurance 
benefits available to men are not available 
to women. While coverage has improved over 
the past few years, in some states, disability 
coverage is not available to women on any 
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terms, at any price. In other states where it 
is available, its cost is significantly greater. 

In health, waiting periods are usually 
much longer for women, and benefit periods 
shorter. According to a report on sex dis- 
crimination in insurance prepared by the 
Women's Equity Action League, it is not un- 
common to find that, despite higher pre- 
miums paid by women, the benefits they re- 
ceive are much lower. Pregnancy coverage, 
despite its centrality to women’s insurance 
needs, is often unavailable. 

In life insurance, coverage for women is 
often limited in scope and availability. Cer- 
tain options, commonly available to men, 
have been restricted to women. 

The same justification for differential 
rates can be made for discrimination against 
blacks because white persons as a group have 
& longer life expectancy than black persons 
as a group. However, such discrimination is 
now, and should be, totally rejected. 

It must be understood that there is no ob- 
jection to basing a life insurance policy on 
longevity. However, if sex is the only crite- 
rion used to determine longevity, it is clearly 
unfair and relatively unreliable. Instead of 
merging sex with all the other criteria ef- 
fecting life expectancy, the industry has 
chosen to concentrate exclusively on it. The 
industry has virtually ignored other, more 
accurate classification criteris, such as smok- 
ing habits, family health history, physical 
condition, recreational and occupational ac- 
tivities. 

Recent investigations have demonstrated 
that some employer-sponsored life insurance 
charged women more for pension coverage 
on the assumption they would live longer, 
but charged them as much as men for life 
insurance. They thus ignored sex differences 
when they would have helped women. Ac- 
cording to a study completed by Dr. Charles 
Laycock, a University of Chicago law pro- 
fessor, some companies make a smaller al- 
lowance for sex differences in life insurance, 
where the difference helps women, than in 
annuities, where the difference helps men. 

Two years ago the Supreme Court, in the 
so-called Manhart decision, ruled it unlaw- 
ful to treat “individuals as simply compo- 
nents of a racial, religious, sexual or national 
class”. While this ruling applies only to em- 
ployer-operated insurance plans, the pro- 
posed bill expands the prohibition to pri- 
vate and individual plans, as well. 

The insurance industry has claimed that 
some 19 states have already adopted a model 
regulation of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners which supposedly 
accomplishes the same objective as this leg- 
islation. Thus, the need for Federal legisla- 
tion is eliminated, according to the indus- 
try. 

However, this model regulation does not 
touch on the aspects of disparate rates and 
benefits—merely availability and scope. And 
even this incomplete regulation was wa- 
tered-down further by several of the 19 
states which eventually adopted it. If it is 
discovered that the states are indeed doing 
their jobs with respect to offering fair and 
just insurance policies and rates, and en- 
forcing such, I would have no hesitancy to 
withdraw my support for this legislation. 
The bill is designed to encourage the states 
to adopt nondiscriminatory policies. 

It is important to stress here that the 
Nondiscrimination in Insurance Act will in 
no way remove authority from the states to 
regulate the insurance industry. No federal 
mechanism for administration or enforce- 
ment is established, and not one bureaucrat 
would spring into being as a result of this 
bill. 

Classification by sex is clearly not a nusi- 
ness necessity, as some parts of the !nsur- 
ance industry would have us believe. ìt was 
adopted by the industry only 30 years ago as 
a convenient, though incomplete, method of 
classifying risks. While it may require minor 
cost adjustments in some policies and prac- 
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tices, such an argument cannot be used as a 
defense for discrimination. 


Again, researchers have helped dispel a 
myth commonly touted by the insurance 
industry; that if sex differences are ignored, 
one sex will subsidize the other, the subsi- 
dizing sex will quit buying insurance, throw- 
ing off the necessary balance in insurance 
pools. If that were true, according to Pro- 
fessor Laycock, we would have encountered 
the same problems with respect to all the 
other groups for which the insurance indus- 
try does not compute separate actuarial 
tables. 

We have discussed previously the differen- 
tial in longevity statistics between blacks 
and whites. But whites have not quit buying 
life insurance. Rich people live longer than 
poor people, but rich people have not quit 
buying life insurance. The difference in life 
expectancy between highly and poorly edu- 
cated women is greater than the difference 
between the sexes, but educated women have 
not quit buying life insurance. The differ- 
ence in life expectancy between married and 
single men is greater than the difference be- 
tween the sexes, but married men have not 
quit buying life insurance. 

These and other examples demonstrate 
that differences in group averaged of this 
magnitude do not cause many members of 
the lower risk group to go uninsured, and 
no unmanageable problems result. Where 
unisex automobile insurance is used, as it 
has been in three states, it has worked; no 
unmanageable problems result, and rate 
changes between the sexes have been insig- 
nificant. 

I am hopeful that it will not require 
the pressure of the Courts, of civil rights 
and women’s groups, and of public opinion 
to convince the insurance industry to treat 
its policyholders without discrimination on 
the basis of sex. Support of a significant 
number and type of groups representing the 
public, including the American Association 
of University Women, the AFL-CIO, the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, as well as the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, are supportive 
of this legislation. I will use that support to 
help assure that a policy adopted by Con- 
gress some 16 years ago will also be applied 
in the insurance marketplace. 


TITLE VI—REGULATORY REFORM 
Proposal 

To require the head of each federal ad- 
ministrative agency to conduct a review of 
agency regulations, to rewrite those which 
make sex-based distinctions so that they are 
sex neutral, and to refrain from promulgat- 
ing future regulations which contain distinc- 
tions reflecting unequal treatment of men 
and women. 


This section would codify a Presidential 
directive of August 26, 1977, requiring all 
executive departments and agencies to iden- 
tify “regulations, guidelines, programs, and 
policies which result in unequal treatment 
based on sex and to develop proposals to 
change any laws, regulations and policies 
which discriminate on the basis of sex.” 
Compliance with the directive has been un- 
even, but many agencies have made impres- 
sive gains. 

The Justice Department Task Force on Sex 
Discrimination has made a comprehensive 
review of the Federal Code, and isolated 
several hundred regulations containing 
meaningful gender-based distinctions. 

The Economic Equity Act gives the Presi- 
dential directive the force of law. It pro- 
vides a permanent mandate to agencies, and 
requires administrators to use the regula- 
tory process to reform discriminatory regula- 
tions within their purview. It will signifi- 
cantly strengthen the hand of the Justice 
Department in carrying out its oversight 
function. 
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TITLE VII—STUDY OF ENFORCEMENT OF ALIMONY 
AND CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS 
Background 

There are no reliable statistics on the 
number of women unable to collect the child 
support or alimony rights they received in 
dissolution of marriage. But pilot studies 
from 1979 suggest that child support pay- 
ments remain uncollected in a staggering 22 
percent of all divorces. 

For tens of thousands of divorced women, 
particularly those with young children, the 
alternative to alimony and child support is 
welfare. 

Varying state laws, and the problems in- 
volved in pursuing a defaulting spouse across 
state and jurisdictional lines are at the heart 
of the problem. 

Proposal 

To direct the Department of Justice to un- 
dertake a study of the problems created by 
varying state laws in the enforcement of 
child support, alimony and property settle- 
ment decrees. 

The Department is directed to define the 
scope of the problem, analyze the issues it 
presents, and make policy recommendations. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am extremely pleased to add my name 
to the Women’s Economic Equity Act of 
1981. This measure is designed to cor- 
rect a number of features of current law 
which work to the detriment of women. 
Over the years, Congress has made sub- 
stantial progress toward eliminating 
provisions of the law which overtly dis- 
criminate against women, and this meas- 
ure contributes to this ongoing effort. 
More importantly, this bill addresses 
provisions of the law which have the 
practical effect of treating women in- 
equitably. We are only now beginning to 
realize that many laws which are gender 
neutral on their face have, in fact, a dis- 
proportionate impact on women. 

In most cases, these laws are based on 
assumptions which—in a growing num- 
ber of instances—do not hold true today. 
Unfortunately, legislative modifications 
to reflect changing circumstances are 
often slow in the making. The Women’s 
Economic Equity Act constitutes an im- 
portant step toward updating outmoded 
provisions of the law as they pertain to 
women. 

For example, our perceptions about 
the role of women in our economic life 
have undergone significant change. In 
large part, this change is due to increas- 
ing female participation in the paid labor 
force. However, we are beginning to 
acknowledge that unpaid work in the 
home and community also has substan- 
tial economic value. 

In addition, we are finding that the 
rapid increase in the divorce rate over 
the recent past has a decidedly negative 
economic impact on women. This trend 
has significant public policy implications 
not only with respect to the plight of 
older divorced women who have spent 
their adult years as homemakers, but 
also with respect to younger women who 
generally receive custody over minor 
children. As a rule, child support pay- 
ments are quite small and even non- 
existent in a substantial percentage of 
cases. A parallel trend, explained in part 
by the increase in the incidence of di- 
vorce, is the growth in the number of 
female-headed households. Between 1970 
and 1977, the number of such households 
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increased by 35 percent. In 1977, house- 
holds headed by women constituted ap- 
proximately 47 percent of all poor 
families. 

We are also beginning to recognize 
that the financial problems associated 
with aging are very much the problems 
of women. The U.S. population as a whole 
is growing older, with the most rapid 
growth occurring among women in the 
65 or older age group. We must begin 
now to prepare for the challenges which 
will be presented by demographic 
changes projected at the turn of the 
century. Already we face a situation 
where older women as a group are among 
the very poorest in our society. 

Taking all these factors into consid- 
eration, the economic focus of this legis- 
lation is both appropriate and timely. 
This measure represents an important 
step toward making our laws more sen- 
sitive and responsive to the needs and 
concerns of women. Senator DUREN- 
BERGER has already discussed the major 
provisions of this legislation, and I do 
not want to be repetitive. However, I 
would like to highlight a couple of the 
thrusts of the measure in which I have 
a particular interest. 

First, this bill contains several pro- 
visions designed to improve retirement 
income and pension coverage of women. 
Both working women and homemakers 
experience a number of problems in 
making adequate provision for retire- 
ment. Obviously, there are a number of 
reasons these difficulties exist, not all of 
which can be addressed by a single piece 
of legislation. However, by expanding in- 
stances in which women may build pen- 
sion and retirement credits and by offer- 
ing additional protection to surviving 
and divorced spouses, this measure be- 
gins the process of change. In my view, 
it is essential that we start now to re- 
form our retirement income systems in & 
way which will assure that younger 
women will not be faced in their later 
years with the economic hardships now 
experienced by many older women. 

Another general concern addressed by 
this legislation is the impact of Federal 
estate tax policies on older women. Last 
month, I chaired a hearing of the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging which ex- 
amined this issue. The theme which re- 
curred throughout all of the testimony 
presented was the fact that the farm 
woman faces a nearly impossible task in 
“proving” that her work has been of any 
value at all to the operation. As a re- 
sult, many farm women are forced to 
sell all or a portion of their farm prop- 
erty simply to pay estate taxes. Women 
who inherit small family businesses ex- 
perience similar difficulties. Clearly, our 
current estate tax policies are not good 
for women, and they are not good for 
America’s family farm and small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

I have introduced separate legislation 
to address this and other concerns I have 
with respect to estate taxes. There is 
obviously a great deal of interest in cor- 
recting current inequities in this area, 
and I am optimistic that we can develop 
a workable solution as further attention 
is given to the various approaches which 
have been suggested. 
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In closing. I want to commend Sena- 
tor DuRENBERGER for his efforts in de- 
signing this legislation. I am extremely 
supportive of the goals of this measure 
and look forward to participating in the 
process of refining and expanding the 
options presented. In addition to pro- 
viding the impetus for positive and prac- 
tical changes in current laws, this legis- 
lation will also serve to generate think- 
ing about other ways in which its goals 
might be furthered. 
© Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, clearly, 
in economically difficult times, it is often 
the woman—as homemaker or employee, 
widow or divorcee—who suffers most. 

Even now, in the most developed coun- 
try in the world: American women, 53 
percent of the population, still are not 
the equals of men before the law. 

Women earn only 59 percent of what 
men earn. Of the 441 occupations listed 
by the U.S. Census Bureau, women are 
concentrated primarily in the 20 lowest- 
paid job classifications. 

The economic plight of today’s Ameri- 
can woman is even greater than it was 
a few decades ago. In the last 50 years, 
the number of families headed by women 
has tripled. Almost 1 family in 3 
is headed by a woman, compared to about 
1 in 18 headed by a man. 

One out of three of these families 
which depend on women for their sole 
source of support, live below the poverty 
line. This figure compares to 1 out of 19 
husband-wife families, and 1 out of 9 
maintained solely by men. In fact, ac- 
cording to a study by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Economic Opportunity: 

All other things being equal, if the propor- 
tion of the poor who are in female-headed 
families were to increase at the same rate as 
it did from 1967 to 1977, they would comprise 
100 percent of the poverty population by 
about the year 2000. 


Today, women are 42 percent of the 
labor force, yet they comprise over 66 
percent of the people living in poverty- 

Older women, the fastest growing pov- 
erty group in America, suffer under in- 
equitable social security and pension 
laws. 


Despite their tremendous contribution 
to home and family, homemakers have no 
legal or economic status, and little or no 
protection upon retirement or disability. 
In many States, and in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, laws on support, poverty, pen- 
sions, divorce, and/or inheritance dis- 
criminate against the homemaker. 

In order to help remedy these inequi- 
ties, I have introduced, along with Sen- 
ators DURENBERGER and Packwoop, a 
package of legislation entitled The Eco- 
nomic Equity Act of 1981. 

According to recent testimony before 
the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee by Wider Opportunities for 
Women: 

The economic status of women after 
marital dissolution, the continuing patterns 
of sex discrimination which keep women in 
poorly paid dead-end occupations, the pat- 
tern of discriminatory hiring practices, the 
lack of commitment by education and train- 
ing systems to eliminate sex discrimination 
in the preparation of women for work, and 
the “dual career” needs women must try to 
meet are the barriers which make and keep 
women poor. 
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It is not surprising then, that despite 
the fact that the percentage of those liv- 
ing in poverty has declined since 1960, 
from 35 percent to 25 percent, women and 
minorities were virtually unaffected by 
gains in jobs and earnings, according to 
U.S. Department of Labor statistics. 

The Economic Equity Act of 1981 pro- 
poses reforms in pension and tax policy, 
in insurance and Government regula- 
tions, which will help eliminate unequal 
treatment in the economic arena. This is 
legislation which does not impose greater 
Government control, nor increase signifi- 
cantly the cost to taxpayers, but rather 
helps to remedy discriminatory laws 
which perpetuate economic disadvantage 
to women in our society. 

I would like to commend my colleague 
from Minnesota for his initiative with 
respect to the Economic Equity Act. 
Bringing together numerous legislative 
proposals within a single bill under- 
scores the economic plight of women in 
a way that will help assure it gains the 
attention it deserves. 

There are two particular areas within 
the act where I believe reforms in exist- 
ing law are critical: Public and private 
pensions, and insurance. 

It is no secret to the older woman that 
she is now a member of the fastest grow- 
ing poverty group in America. In fact, 
some 81 percent of women over 65 not 
residing with relatives live below the pov- 
erty line. Inequities in pension laws are 
part of the reason for that dismal 
statistic. 

Federal law now denies women di- 
vorced from civil service and military 
employees a share of their former hus- 
band’s pension or survivor’s benefits. 
These divorced women are often left pen- 
niless after devoting years to the role of 
wife and homemaker. 

This provision permits a divorced 
spouse, married 10 years dj more, to re- 
ceive a portion of the retirement and sur- 
vivor’s benefit earned during the mar- 
riage, subject to court review. 

Congresswoman SCHROEDER and I 
guided into law a similar provision as it 
applies to former spouses of the Foreign 
Service. I am confident that this provi- 
sion, too, will be enacted, which recog- 
3 marriage as an economic partner- 
ship. 

With respect to private pensions, Mr. 
President, several reforms are included 
in the act. Among them is the right of 
widows whose spouses die before retire- 
ment to receive benefits that had been 
vested. Under existing law, if an em- 
ployee dies before retirement, all funds 
paid into the pension system are lost, 
leaving the widow with nothing. 

Another provision of the Economic 
Equity Act would outlaw discrimination 
in insurance on the basis of sex. This 
provision extends to all other forms of 
insurance a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion prohibiting gender as a legitimate 
factor in employment-related policies. 

Studies have found that in disability 
coverage, for example, many types of 
benefits available to men are not avail- 
able to women. In health insurance, 
waiting periods are usually much longer 
for women, and benefit periods shorter. 
For many women as single heads of 
households, insurance is no longer a 
luxury but a necessity. 
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My able colleague, Senator Packwoop, 
as chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, will play a critical role in this leg- 
islation. I look forward to working to- 
gether with him on this issue. 

It is indeed discouraging that the eco- 
nomic plight of women in 1981 is even 
more serious than it was a few decades 
ago. It is time we ended this needless 
suffering under the weight of inequitable 
laws. I believe passage of the Economic 
Equity Act is the first step in that 
direction. 

Mr. President, I ask that the descrip- 

tion of the pension and insurance por- 
tions of this legislation be included 
here. 
@ Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be introducing today, with 
Senators DURENBERGER and HATFIELD, the 
Economic Equity Act of 1981. 

This bill was assembled with the ad- 
vice and assistance of a variety of in- 
terest groups: League of Women Voters, 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, Women’s Equity 
Action League, American Association of 
University Women, National Women’s 
Political Caucus, Older Women’s League, 
Displaced Homemakers Network, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Na- 
tional Education Association, National 
Hook Up of Black Women, Inc., Work- 
ing Women, and several others. 

The Economic Equity Act of 1981 ad- 
dresses 11 areas of importance to women 
in this country today. 

The list is not inclusive. This is not a 
wish list of all the changes we would 
like to make. The issues we have chosen 
to include in the Economic Equity Act 
are, however, inequities which should be 
corrected today. 

There are more than 44 million 
American women active in the labor 
force. One out of seven families in 
America today is headed by a woman. 
More than half the children under 18 
years of age have mothers in the labor 
force. 

Yet these women, working to provide 
support and stability for their families, 
working to provide income vital for the 
survival of their families, face severe 
economic discrimination. 

The median income women who work 
full time is about 59 percent that of men 
in similar categories. 

Women continue to be concentrated in 
traditional female occupations. More 
than half of all working women are clus- 
tered in only two occupational groups: 
Clerical workers and service workers. 

Women do not receive equal treatment 
under our current pension laws. We pro- 
pose to change that. 

Women heads of households are 
treated inequitably under our current 
tax laws. We propose to change that. 

Displaced homemakers—more than 3 
million nationwide—can find no jobs, are 
left without income, without marketable 
skills. The Economic Equity Act proposes 
a tax credit to encourage employment of 
these individuals. 

Working women with young children 
cry out for more, and better, day-care 
facilities. They need financial help to 
offset the enormous costs of day care 
relative to their salaries. The Economic 
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Equity Act proposes to include day care 
as an employer-provided fringe benefit, 
like other benefits such as health insur- 
ance, life insurance, and legal insurance. 

Women who choose to remain at 
home, with no outside income, have no 
mechanism under current law to provide 
for their own retirement. Many women 
are left homeless and pensionless at re- 
tirement age. We propose to allow those 
women to establish their own individual 
retirement accounts. 

Mr. President, the issues we address 

in the Durenberger-Packwood-Hatfield 
Economic Equity Act are the tip of the 
iceberg. All we ask for in this legislation 
is that women be allowed the same op- 
portunities under the law that men now 
enjoy.@ 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, per- 
haps no social change of the past genera- 
tion has been more dramatic or will have 
more profound consequences than the in- 
creased participation of women in eco- 
nomic life. The data are impressive in- 
deed. Today, over 44 million women are 
part of the work force, nearly double the 
number of working women only 20 years 
ago. Almost 9 million women provide the 
sole means of financial support for their 
families. Three out of every five married 
couples are now two-earner households. 
And 35 percent of these two-earner fami- 
lies would have incomes below $15,000 if 
the wife quit her job. 

Federal law, however, has not kept 
apace of this important change. In- 
stead, they are pervaded by biases that 
reflect the social mores and assumptions 
of a tiñe when women were less than 
equal participants in the work force. 
Simply put, these laws are inequitable 
and untenable. It is thus, with a great 
deal of pride, that I rise to cosponsor the 
Economic Equity Act of 1981, legislation 
that does much to restore fairness and 
equality to our laws. 

The Economic Equity Act makes a 
number of specific changes that elimi- 
nate statutory discrimination against 
women. It changes pension laws so that 
women can plan their retirement as soon 
as they begin to work. It changes estate 
tax law so that the unique position of 
farm widows is recognized, and it raises 
the exemption from estate taxes from the 
current $175,000 to $600,000. The act 
makes day care more affordable by in- 
creasing the refundable child care tax 
credit from 20 percent to 60 percent. By 
extending the targeted jobs credit to dis- 
placed homemakers, this act improves 
the employment possibilities for women 
who have been out of the work force for 
some time. And the act takes steps to end 
the unfair gender-based distinctions that 
continue to afflict Federal regulations. 

This is an important but modest bill. 
It does not, for example, address the 
structural problems in the job market 
that result in continued concentration of 
women in low-paying pink-collar jobs. 
It works no massive changes in law or 
society. Instead, the Economic Equity Act 
makes small changes that are long past 
due, and it will take us far down the road 
to insuring equal treatment for women. 
It should be passed quickly.@ 

@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join today my distinguished colleagues 
Mr. DuRENBERGER, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
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HATFIELD, and others in introduemg the 
Economic Equity Act of 1981. This bill 
addresses a broad spectrum of economic 
and social issues, recognizing that con- 
gressional action is necessary to correct 
current statutory and regulatory defi- 
ciencies in the treatment of women and 
men. I wish to stress that the Economic 
Equity Act is important to all Americans. 
The language of the bill, while targeted 
to remove obstacles which impede prog- 
ress toward economic equality for many 
women, is gender neutral to allow men 
who suffer from untenable classifications 
based on sex to benefit from its provi- 
sions as well. 

Mr. President, many current laws and 
regulations contain features that dis- 
criminate against women—employed 
women, women who stay out of the 
work force to raise families, single heads 
of households, and older women. The 
Economic Equity Act embodies the fun- 
damental principle of equality for all 
under the law. The bill also recognizes 
that progress should and can be made in 
areas uniquely within the jurisdiction of 
this body, and I urge my colleagues to 
seriously examine this legislation. 

Mr. President, because of the scope of 
the Economic Equity Act, I would like 
to take a moment to single out some of 
the provisions of particular importance. 

As chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, I am especially 
aware of inequities in the law which 
undermine the retirement security of 
women. More than 60 percent of Ameri- 
cans over 65 are women. Of these, 66 per- 
cent are living alone. Furthermore, by 
the year 2020 the swelling senior popula- 
tion will be even more heavily weighted 
toward women—especially widowed 
women. This legislation encompasses re- 
tirement protection for homemakers, 
working women and wives, and survivors 
of working spouses. Focusing on the spe- 
cial needs of women seeking to provide a 
dependable and adequate retirement in- 
come for themselves, this bill would 
modify current law to overcome barriers 
to pension savings during working years. 
These important retirement issues re- 
quire a more detailed exposition. 

ERISA 

The Employee Retirement Income Se- 
curity Act (ERISA) sets requirements 
for employers who offer pension plans to 
their employees. However, ERISA pro- 
visions do not recognize several major 
women in the work force. 

EARLIER PENSION PARTICIPATION 


Women enter the work force at an ear- 
lier age than men; the highest labor 
force participation rate for women occurs 
in the age bracket 20-24—68.3 percent 
in 1978, expected to rise to 76.8 percent in 
1985. Current ERISA provisions do not 
guarantee women the right to partici- 
pate in pension coverage at the ages 
when they are most active economically. 
More importantly, even those women 
with long term employment in large 
corporations build up less pension credit 
than male colleagues because women 
tend to work in lower paying jobs. Both 
of these facts underscore the need to 
amend ERISA to permit earlier pension 
plan participation. This bill would lower 
the mandated participation age to 21, 
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or, for those over 20, after 1 year of 
service. 
PREGNANCY BREAKS IN SERVICE 


Working women often leave employ- 
ment to raise a family or fulfill tradition- 
al family responsibilities. Such breaks 
in service limit the total pension credit 
that a woman earns, and may even cause 
her to lose all previously earned vesting 
credit. This legislation would create a 
“pregnancy break in employment” rule 
similar to that available to employees 
who must leave their jobs to enter the 
armed services. When women return to 
the same employer, they would retain all 
previous credit earned for the 10 year 
time period needed to acquire the legal, 
nonforfeitable right to receive a pension. 

SURVIVOR PROTECTION 


ERISA does not require that employers 
offer survivors’ benefits to employees un- 
til after the employee retires. Surviving 
spouses are therefore deprived of bene- 
fits through simple oversight when their 
husbands do not include survivor provi- 
sions after their retirement. This legisla- 
tion would simply mandate that employ- 
ers provide survivors’ protection before 
retirement. In the same vein, pension 
benefits are currently terminable at the 
option of the pensioner alone. This bill 
would permit termination only with the 
consent of the spouse. 

PENSIONS AS MARITAL PROPERTY 

In the event of divorce, the husband’s 
pension entitlement remains his alone 
unless the pension is apportioned by 
judicial decree. Pensions are not con- 
sidered to be a part of the marital estate. 
Since ERISA pension benefits are paid 
from deferred earnings, and earnings are 
a part of the joint property of the couple, 
this bill would require that courts recog- 
nize the principle that pension benefits 
are presumptively a part of the marital 
estate. 

ARMED AND CIVIL SERVICES 


Given that a sizable minority of 
women would not be covered under the 
preceding provisions relating to ERISA 
pensions because their spouses are em- 
ployed in the military or civil services, 
this legislation would apply relevant pro- 
visions proposed for ERISA to military 
and civil service retirees and their 
spouses. 

INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS 

Individual retirement accounts 
(IRA’s) are available to persons not cov- 
ered by emplover pension plans. Because 
most nonunionized workers are not cov- 
ered by employer pension plans, and 
most women workers are not members of 
unions, the Economic Equity Act pro- 
poses to provide more adequate retire- 
ment income for these individuals. 

HIGHER CONTRIBUTIONS 

The current IRA schedules which al- 
low a percentage of IRA contributions to 
be deducted from the individual’s income 
tax are inadequate basis for encouraging 
the funding of an adequate pension. In 
addition, current law penalizes married 
couples where only one spouse has com- 
pensation income. This bill would raise 
the current dollar amounts for the de- 
duction, while permitting single-earner 
couples to count their individual contri- 
butions to their IRA on the basis of the 
single earner’s salary. 
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ALIMONY 


Another problem has been that ali- 
mony does not fall within the definition 
of compensation income for purposes of 
the individual reitrement account de- 
duction. Divorced women are thus de- 
nied an apportunity to provide for their 
own retirement security when their in- 
come consists chiefly of alimony pay- 
ments. The Economic Equity Act would 
include alimony as compensation income 
so that divorced women may take ad- 
vantage of the IRA deduction to set 
aside savings for their old age. 

Mr. President, I would like to turn 
now from retirement issues to other 
equally important areas addressed by 
the Economic Equity Act. In the follow- 
ing section, I will outline the predica- 
ments of several specific groups of wo- 
men, and the solutions proposed by this 
legislation to those groups’ particular 
dilemmas. 

WORKING MOTHERS 

Congress has been cognizant of the 
growing numbers of lower-income 
mothers who, because of difficult eco- 
nomic circumstances feel compelled to 
enter the work force. However, legisla- 
tion enacted in the past by this body to 
provide a tax credit for dependent care 
is simply ineffective. 

The dependent care tax credit was in- 
stituted to serve two purposes: First, 
helping lower income working parents 
afford the child care expenses they in- 
cur while trying to maintain a minimal 
standard of living for their families; and 
second, recognizing child care as a busi- 
ness expense necessary for earning in- 
come. To date, however, the tax benefits 
have greatly favored those families 
using the credit as a business credit over 
those using it as a means of affording 
child care. 

Several simple statistics illustrate the 
fact that this situation must be reme- 
died. In 1978, 83 percent of the tax bene- 
fits went to families earning over $12,000, 
the threshold for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ lower family budget. However, 
63 percent of the 8.5 million female 
heads of husehold have children under 
18; and, 30.1 million children under 18 
have mothers who work. 

The current tax credit has two major 
flaws. First, the alloted percentage of 
costs credited is not adequate to meet 
child care costs for many low-income 
families. Second, poorer heads of house- 
holds lack ready cash, and cannot await 
the end of the year to receive the avail- 
able credit to pay for their dependent 
care costs. 

The Economic Equity Act would in- 
stitute a sliding scale approach to the 
amount of credit available to each 
family. A greater percentage of costs 
would be credited to lower income fami- 
lies than to higher income families, and 
lowest income families would have the 
credit payable immediately from their 
Federal withholding tax. The sliding 
scale approach would extend the benefits 
of the tax credit to more families. In ad- 
dition, more private sector day care pro- 
viders should become available to meet 
the numerous options sought by families 
in need of child care. 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 

A disadvantaged group of particular 

concern are displaced homemakers— 
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those women who, after productive years 
as homemakers, enter the labor market 
without particular skills or prior employ- 
ment history. This legislation would in- 
clude the over 3 million displaced home- 
makers within the targeted groups cov- 
ered by the targeted jobs tax credit, so 
that employers would be compensated 
for hiring and training this group of 
women. 
RURAL WOMEN 

Rural women, whose struggles to 
maintain the integrity of their family 
farms following the death of their spouse 
are frequently defeated by excess taxa- 
tion or biased credit preferences, would 
also be assisted by this bill. Briefly, this 
legislation would amend the Federal 
estate and gift tax to recognize the spe- 
cial contributions of farm wives to the 
management of the agricultural prop- 
erty. It would also amend current law to 
eliminate credit preferences based on 
marital status while retaining a system 
based on the number of dependents. 

Mr. President, I would like to con- 
gratulate Senator DURENBERGER, Sena- 
ator Packwoop, Senator HATFIELD, and 
their staffs for their insightful and com- 
prehensive work on this bill. I commend 
them for adopting this approach—one 
which seeks to eliminate inequities 
through careful and critical changes in 
current provisions of the United States 
Code and Federal Agency Regulations. 
Iam proud to join today in the introduc- 
tion of the Economic Equity Act of 1981, 
which marks one more important step 
toward our goal of equality for all. I am 
confident that my distinguished col- 
leagues will give all due and serious con- 
sideration to this vitally important 
legislation. 


Thank you.® 


By Mr. LONG (for himself, Mr. 
RotH, Mr. BENTSEN, and Mr. 
WALLOP) : 

S. 889. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce the 
capital gains tax on the sale of certain 
interests in qualified small corporations; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

AMERICAN INNOVATION AND EMPLOYEE STOCK 
OWNERSHIP ACT OF 1981 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it gives me 
great pleasure today to join my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Delaware, 
Texas and Wyoming in introducing a 
proposal to change our tax laws—a 
change that will, we believe, encourage 
increased investment, innovation, and 
productivity. What we are proposing is 
that the current capital gains tax for 
individuals and corporations be reduced 
by 50 percent in the case of investments 
in small businesses that are partly 
owned by their employees and that ful- 
fill a basic research and development 
expenditure requirement. 

The basic long-term capital gains tax 
deduction recognizes the importance of 
encouraging investment. The increase 
of the deduction to 60 percent in the 
Revenue Act of 1978 has proven success- 
ful in increasing the availability of in- 
vestment capital. But the current deduc- 
tion has not, we believe, proven suffi- 
cient to encourage the amount of invest- 
ment that we believe necessary to pro- 
mote new, innovative companies. 
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Under our proposal, the deduction for 
individuals would be increased to 80 per- 
cent, leaving 20 percent to be taxed as 
ordinary income. For corporations, the 
alternative tax would be reduced from 
28 percent to 14 percent. To qualify for 
this special capital gains treatment, the 
investment would be required to be ina 
small company that has shared a por- 
tion of its stock ownership with its em- 
ployees. In addition, the corporation 
must have expended an average of 2.5 
percent of its gross revenues on research 
and development expenditures for the 3 
prior taxable years, or for the taxable 
year during which it has been operating 
5 — 55 corporation is less than 3 years 
old. 

It would be to everyone's advantage for 
our tax laws to encourage investment in 
small, innovative companies. These com- 
panies have been shown to be the most 
innovative and job-creating sector of the 
economy. For example, a much-cited 
National Science Foundation study found 
that small firms are 24 times more inno- 
vative per research dollar than firms em- 
ploying 10,000 or more employees. In a 
related finding, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reports that innovation accounted 
for 45 percent of economic growth in the 
United States from 1929 to 1969. In addi- 
tion, a 1979 study from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology found that 
firms with under 500 employees gener- 
ated 86.7 percent of all new jobs in the 
United States. 

The creation of new businesses is vital 
to the economy. New firms not only pro- 
vide most of the growth in the Nation’s 
employment level, they also provide new 
blood to the business world—new ideas 
that may ultimately grow into new indus- 
tries. The encouragement of new ideas 
and new companies is important if we are 
to provide a sound base for general eco- 
nomic expansion and job creation. 

However, new companies are presently 
starved for investment capital. Entrepre- 
neurs find the acquisition of capital the 
principal hurdle they must overcome in 
starting a business. A recent survey by 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business found that a lack of capital is 
the principal problem now faced by new 
companies. Traditional lending institu- 
tions are generally wary of such com- 
panies. Loans to such firms are risky. The 
size of such loans, compared with the cost 
of processing and administration. makes 
them relatively unattractive. Entrepre- 
neurs generally must turn to other 
sources for startup financing. 


We feel that our proposal would ad- 
dress this problem while also helping to 
accomplish several closely related objec- 
tives. By providing a tax incentive to the 
investor, this bill would make it easier 
for individuals who have innovative ideas 
to obtain venture capital for new enter- 
prises. 

It is important to the encouragement 
of new businesses that the incentive be 
directed to investors rather than to the 
company itself. This is due to the simple 
fact that small, new companies are not 
very responsive to tax incentives. If a 
business has a small, or zero, tax liabil- 
ity—as is often the case for new enter- 
prises—otherwise seemingly attractive 
allowances and credits have little effect. 
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But if an investor in a new company can 
qualify for a lesser rate of tax on his or 
her capital gain, then it becomes more 
attractive for such an individual to put 
money into such companies, despite the 
higher risks generally associated with 
them. 

Thus, this bill provides a mechanism 
whereby a new firm or an ongoing rel- 
atively small firm, can attract investment 
capital to enable it to reach a position 
where it can attract more cautious, in- 
stitutional sources of financing. In effect, 
these incentives should help to get new 
businesses “off the ground.” 

In addition, this bill would stimulate 
badly needed research and development. 
It would also increase interest in em- 
ployee stock ownership by requiring a 
substantial degree of employee stock 
ownership as a condition for the in- 
vestor’s gain to qualify for favorable cap- 
ital gains treatment. Thus, a company 
will be better able to attract and retain 
qualified, motivated employees—another 
essential ingredient in the launching of a 
new enterprise. Providing employees “a 
piece of the action” should help stimu- 
late employee interest and productivity 
at a key point in a new company’s exist- 
ence while also providing employees with 
an opportunity to acquire stock at the 
outset of their employer's existence. 

To qualify as a small business, a com- 
pany must meet at least two of the fol- 
lowing three requirements: Total gross 
revenues of not more than $30 million; 
net worth of not more than $15 million; 
no more than 1,000 full-time employees. 

To qualify under the employee owner- 
ship criterion, 25 percent or more of the 
nonmanagement employees of the busi- 
ness must own an amount of shares equal 
to at least 15 percent of the total out- 
standing shares of the company. Non- 
management personnel are all employees 
other than officers and members of the 
board of directors of the company. This 
provision insures that lower-level man- 
agerial and support staff as well as hour- 
ly employees will share in ownership of 
the company. A corporation is considered 
to have met the employee ownership 
criteria if the requirements are met with- 
in 18 months following the investor's ac- 
quisition of the securities. 

Under our proposal, employee owner- 
ship can be achieved in any of a number 
of ways. An employee stock ownership 
plan (ESOP) is one obvious method; but 
stock could, for example, be distributed 
by giving shares as bonuses or selling 
stock to employees at discounted prices. 

Mr. President, this bill has three im- 
portant characteristics that we would 
like to briefly explain. First, because of 
the sequence of the revenue flow of a new 
company, the bill will result in a net pos- 
itive flow of funds to the Treasury. When 
an investor or a group of investors first 
invest in a company, they generally do 
so with the expectation that they will 
not be able to sell a portion of their 
shares in the company for several years. 
During this period, of course, the com- 
pany has hired personnel, invested in 
plant and equipment and research and 
development, and undertaken other ac- 
tivities that generate tax revenues. 

This economic activity must, of course, 
take place before any of the original in- 
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vestors can sell their shares at a profit, 
realize capital gain, and take advantage 
of this special tax treatment. In the in- 
terim, a chain of new economic activity 
has occurred which will contribute to 
the generation of additional tax reve- 
nues. Thus, this bill should result in a 
net revenue gain to the Treasury. 

Second, the provision we are propos- 
ing addresses the problems of produc- 
tivity and employee stock ownership in a 
new way. For a new company, its most 
critical phase is its first several years. 
It is during this crucial time that a com- 
pany needs all the skills, creativity, 
ingenuity, and energy that its employees 
and management can muster. Produc- 
tivity and innovation are the result of a 
team effort, with employees and manage- 
ment working together to make the com- 
pany successful. Employee stock owner- 
ship can be a crucial key to creating 
such dedication and motivation at this 
early stage in a company’s existence. 

In terms of motivation, the merit of 
employee stock ownership can be easily 
summarized: ownership counts. It can 
summon up a common determination to 
succeed. It creates a climate wherein a 
unity of interest and incentive can 
emerge. If a company succeeds, its suc- 
cess is widely shared, and its eventual 
success or failure is placed in the hands 
of those upon whom its success or failure 
will largely depend. 

This bill should help fill a void. It 
creates a strong, new incentive for a 
company to share ownership among its 
empoyees at a point when employee 
motivation is most critical to the com- 
pany’s success. And by enabling em- 
ployees to acquire stock at the outset of 
the company’s existence, employees will 
be well positioned to realize the maxi- 
mum appreciation in thé value of the 
stock in the company. 

Third, the bill approaches the goal of 
employee stock ownership in a new way. 
Previous efforts to encourage employee 
stock ownership have focused primarily 
on ESOPs. ESOPs are a technique of 
corporate finance intended to encourage 
companies to finance their growth—or 
transfers in ownership—so as to share 
ownership with the employee group. 
This proposal, however, provides an in- 
centive for investors and management to 
share stock ownership in any number of 
ways including ESOPs. 

By creating favorable capital gains 
treatment for the sale of stock in com- 
panies in which ownership has been 
shared with the employees, investors 
have a strong incentive to dilute their 
ownership interest by setting aside a 
block of shares for employees. 

It may be useful to give an example of 
the effect of our proposal in practice. In 
the typical situation, an innovator with 
no record of business experience cannot 
secure conventional lending and, thus, 
must turn to a group of investors. If the 
group invests, they may do so in ex- 
change for as much as 75 to 85 percent 
of the shares in the company. Typically, 
the innovator will retain 15 to 25 per- 
cent ownership. The favorable tax treat- 
ment provided by this bill will encourage 
the investor group to set aside another 
15 percent or more for employees. When 
the company has hired employees, these 
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shares could be offered to the em- 
ployees—for example, at concessional 
prices—or such shares could be acquired 
on the employees’ behalf via an ESOP. 

Having now obtained investment cap- 
ital, the innovator proceeds to hire em- 
ployees, invest in plant machinery, and 
market the product or service. By the 
third or fourth year of business, the 
company generally has begun to make a 
profit and pay taxes. At this point, sev- 
eral of the initial investors typically will 
choose to sell some of their shares—for 
example, in order to reinvest in other 
start-up ventures. It is anticipated that 
these investors may sell these shares—or 
a portion thereof—to the employees— 
for example, through an ESOP. In fact, 
an ESOP may provide a ready in-house 
market for the stock, thereby enabling 
an investor to withdraw his funds for 
use elsewhere while also enabling the 
employees to acquire an even greater 
stake in the enterprise they helped to 
build. 

Under our proposal, at that time the 
investors would be eligible for an 80- 
percent capital gains deduction. Thus, 
only 20 percent of their capital gains 
would be taxed. To be eligible for this 
treatment, they need only show that at 
the time of their investment, the com- 
pany was a qualified small business, that 
it has distributed its pool of employee 
shares—within the permissible 18-month 
period—so that at least 25 percent of the 
employees own at least 15 percent of the 
shares and that the R. & D. expenditures 
requirement has been met. 

Mr. President, this is a bill to stimulate 
American innovation, small business, and 
employee stock ownership. It says to 
those creative men and women with new 
ideas that we want them to try out their 
ideas in the marketplace. In addition, our 
proposal says to this crucially important 
innovative group that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will provide you with more fa- 
vorable tax treatment if you will share 
your success with those who help you 
succeed—that is, your employees. 

Mr. President, the creation of inno- 
vative, new technologies and businesses 
based on them is at the heart of Amer- 
ica’s industrial renewal and growth. A 
principal problem for such new busi- 
nesses is finding risk capital—investors 
who are willing to commit their funds to 
back the realization of new ideas. 

This bill goes to the root of these prob- 

lems, Mr. President, and we commend it 
to the attention and cosponsorship of 
our. colleagues. 
Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league RusseLL Lonc today to introduce 
the American Innovation and Employee 
Stock Ownership Act of 1981. 

This measure would reduce in half 
the caiptal gains tax rate for individuals 
and corporations for investments in 
small businesses which are at least partly 
owned by their employees. 

Under present law, 60 percent of a 
long-term capital gain is exempt from 
taxation, and the maximum capital gains 
tax is 28 percent. Under this bill, the ex- 
emption for capital gains will be in- 
creased to 80 percent, reducing the maxi- 
mum capital gains tax rate to 14 percent. 

Mr. President, the new businessman 
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faces two major problems in creating an 
organization to make and market his 
product. The first and most critical prob- 
lem is capital: where and how to find the 
capital to invest in his new enterprise. 
The second is manpower: how to attract 
able managers an skilled technicians to 
work for him. 

The bill I am cosponsoring today helps 
solve both these problems. By reducing 
taxes for investors in firms which are 
partially employee owned, it permits new 
firms to attract investment capital, and 
by encquraging the distribution of share 
ownership among production employees, 
it would help new companies attract 
skilled manpower. 

In order to qualify for the bill’s special 
capital gains treatment, the investment 
must be made in a small business which 
meets at least two of the following re- 
quirements: total gross revenues of not 
more than $30 million; net worth of not 
more than $15 million; and no more than 
1,000 employees. 

In addition, in order to qualify under 
the employee stock ownership require- 
ments, 25 percent or more of a compa- 
ny’s employees must own at least 15 per- 
cent of the outstanding shares of the 
company. 

Mr. President, America is in the grip 
of a productivity crisis. During the 1950's 
and until 1965, U.S. productivity was 
growing at about 3 percent a year. But 
since the beginning of last year, output 
per hour of work has been falling almost 
2 percent a year. 

There are many causes. One of them, 
I believe, is that excessive taxation and 
regulation make it difficult for new com- 
panies to enter the market with new 
products. 

The development and commercializa- 
tion of new technology in the United 
States has followed a unique pattern. 
Studies indicate that while major com- 
panies or colleges have been responsible 
for most of the significant new techno- 
logical developments, their actual com- 
mercialization has been pioneered by new 
or small independent firms, not by the 
large inventing firm. 

Yet there are many obstacles in the 
way of the inventor—whether independ- 
ent or part of a larger firm—as he at- 
tempts to strike out on his own. 

First, new companies needing only 
small amounts of capital are often not 
of interest to venture capitalists who 
would rather concentrate their resources 
on a few larger ventures. 

Second, partly because of the scarcity 
of venture capital, such investors typi- 
cally seeks very high shares of the own- 
ership of new firms as a price for their 
investment, and typically also seek to 
liquidate their investment with a profit 
within a relatively short period—rough- 
ly 4 or 5 years. 

Third, investors are lured by invest- 
ments which can offer substantial tax 
advantages, or which can offer very large 
or fast return in terms of appreciation 
or income. Real estate, oil and gas, and 
other forms of investment particularly in 
an inflationary environment divert in- 
vestors from more productive forms of 
investment, such as financing new 
businesses. 

Fourth, truly massive sources of capi- 
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tal, the pension funds, do not find new products and processes during the period 


ventures attractive. Because ERISA reg- 
ulation make trustees personally respon- 
sible for bad investments, and because of 
the “prudent man” rule, pension fund 
investment is biased toward established 
enterprises, which are already favored 
by tax laws. For example, entrepreneurs 
most frequently rely on personal savings 
and family equity as the basis for their 
new venture. But existing enterprises can 
write off such venture expenses from 
their taxable sales income. 

Finally, the venture capital market is 
a relatively underdeveloped one. The 
concept of venture capital in itself is 
rather new. Because of the punitive tax 
treatment of capital gains during the 
mid-seventies, venture capital sources al- 
most dried up. The 1978 reduction in this 
tax has greatly increased the availabil- 
ity of venture capital. This has led some 
to conclude that there is now an ade- 
quate supply. But this is not the case. 
Anyone who talks to entrepreneurs séek- 
ing to organize companies to market new 
products will soon learn that there are 
not enough sources of capital willing to 
take risks on new ventures. 

Mr. President, I believe that we can 
and must contribute to the reindustriali- 
zation of America by creating a new 
climate for saving, investing, and risk 
taking. This cannot be done by increas- 
ing Government's role. It can only be 
done by reducing the cost of Government 
by eliminating unnecessary regulation, 
and by reducing taxes in order to stimu- 
late creative economic activity. 

The legislation I am sponsoring today 
will encourage the investments needed to 
stimulate the innovation and productiv- 
ity this country needs to revitalize 
America. 

However, although I am introducing 
this measure today, I do not intend to 
pursue it until the President’s tax pro- 
posals are acted upon by the Congress. 
Our first job, our first order of business, 
must be to expedite passage of the Presi- 
dent’s across-the-board 10-percent tax 
cut proposal for the working men and 
women of this country. This proposal is 
focused exclusively on moving the econ- 
omy ahead in the long run. 

And so I have agreed with my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Lone, not to 
offer the measure we are introducing to- 
day as an amendment to the President’s 
tax package. Rather, we shall wait until 
the President introduces his second tax 
bill later this year as he has pledged 
to do. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to join my distin- 
guished colleagues in introducing legisla- 
tion that would stimulate the formation 
of innovative new business ventures and 
employee ownership. 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
most major innovations have stemmed 
from small companies—that new, smaller 
companies formed to exploit an innova- 
tive new product or process are a key to 
our Nation's economic vitality. 

A report on research and innovation 
prepared as part of the Joint Economic 
Committee’s special study on economic 
change found that 

Small firms (with less than 1,000 em- 
ployees) were responsible for almost one- 
half of the most significant new industrial 
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The study, concluded under my chair- 
manship of the committee, found that— 

Businesses with less than 100 employees 
contributed almost one-quarter of the in- 
novations and that small firms produced 
four times as many innovations for each 
dollar invested in R. & D. as did medtum- 
sized firms and 24 times as many innova- 
tions per R. & D. dollar as large firms em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees. 


The importance of the smaller compa- 
nies is underscored by the 1977 report of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
which concludes that “while companies 
with fewer than 1,000 employees received 
only 8 percent of the Federal R. & D. dol- 
lar, those companies were responsible 
for about 50 percent of the major tech- 
nical innovations over a 20-year period.” 

Thus I suggest that the question that 
is posed for Federal policy is how to stim- 
ulate the formation of these innovative 
smaller firms—those with the greatest 
innovation and R. & D. “productivity?” 
What tax law changes should be made to 
create a climate in which innovators and 
entrepreneurs can more easily actualize 
their inventions and ideas in the market- 
place? 

New companies, particularly compa- 
nies based on technological innovations, 
and particularly such companies cen- 
tered in the new high-tech growth areas 
such as Silicon Valley in California, and 
in my own State of Texas, have two es- 
sential requirements at the point of 
startup. First, they must attract invest- 
ment capital, second they must attract 
skilled management and production em- 
ployees. 

The bill I and my colleagues are in- 
troducing today would help a new com- 
pany achieve both objectives. The long- 
term availability of risk capital for in- 
vestment in innovative new enterprises 
would be increased through a cut in the 
capital gains tax for qualifying firms, 
and employee participation in ownership 
would be stimulated by requiring a sub- 
stantial degree of employee stock owner- 
ship as a condition for obtaining the 
favored capital gains tax treatment. 

Under the bill, the deduction for in- 
dividuals would be increased to 80 per- 
cent leaving 20 percent taxable as ordi- 
nary income. For corporations, the alter- 
native tax would be reduced from 28 
percent to 14 percent. To qualify for this 
treatment the investment would have to 
be in a small company that had diversi- 
fied share ownership among its employ- 
ees, and which can demonstrate a certain 
level of investment in research and de- 
velopment. 

To be considered small a company 
must have at least two of the following 
characteristics: 

Total gross revenues of not more than 
$30 million; 

Net worth of not more than $15 mil- 
lion; and 

Not more than 1,000 employees. 

To qualify under the employee owner- 
ship criterion, 25 percent or more of the 
nonmanagement employees of the busi- 
ness must own at least 15 percent of the 
total shares of the company. We define 
nonmanagement personnel as all em- 
ployees other than officers and members 
of the board of directors of the company. 
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To qualify under the R. & D. criterion, 
the company would have to spend an 
amount equal to 2.5 percent of its gross 
revenues for the prior 3 years, or if a 
corporation has not been operating for 
3 years, for the years during which it 
has been operating. 

As my colleagues have pointed out, we 
believe the bill will not have an adverse 
effect on tax revenues. That is because 
initially new, technologically innovative 
companies usually expect an investment 
duration of 4 to 5 years before being 
able to sell their shares and realize cap- 
ital gain. During this period the com- 
pany in which they invested would have 
spent a good deal on plant and equip- 
ment. R. & D. and wages—all creating 
new taxable revenue flows. 

Mr. President, the new tax legislation 
taking shape gives up a valuable oppor- 
tunity to lay the foundation for the in- 
novative growth of our economy during 
the 1980's and 1990's. We must pursue 
a course that looks forward to the new 
technologies, not one that looks back to 
the preservation of the old. Mr. Peter 
Sprague, chairman of the National Semi- 
conductor Corp., said when testifying on 
April 2 to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Alliance for 
American Innovation, that— 

We are propelled, inevitably, by the appli- 
cation of technological innovations whose 
importance to the future cannot be exag- 
gerated. Just as the steel industry has sup- 
plied the bones and the energy industry the 
muscle of the 19th and 20th century indus- 
trial revolution, so microelectronics and its 
off-shoots will supply the nervous system 
and logic of the 21st century revolution. 


American ingenuity is not dead. To 
the contrary, too much government and 
short-term thinking have taken away 
many of the incentives to do enough re- 
search, to develop new techniques, and 
to modernize plant and equipment. As 
much as 40 percent of America’s eco- 
nomic growth in the past three decades 
has been attributed to industrial inno- 
vation. We have too much at stake now 
to ignore the opportunity to stimulate 
the establishment of creative, new, 
highly innovative and entreprenerial 
firms, 


By Mr. SCHMITT (for himself, 
Mr. GrassLey, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. 


Specter, Mr. DrCoxcixt, Mr. 
Hatcu, Mr. Srupson, Mr. EAST, 
Mr. Denton, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 
ZORINSKY, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. LU- 
GAR, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. PRESSLER, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. THURMOND, MT. 
Harry F. BYRD, JR., Mr. GARN, 
Mr. McCLUre, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. Syms, Mr. 
Hayakawa, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Warner, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY, Mr. Appnor, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, Mr. WNICKLES, Mr. 
D’AmarTo, and Mr. QUAYLE): 

S. 890. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve procedures for 
the issuance of agency rules; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REGULATORY REDUCTION AND CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL ACT OF 1981 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I am 

pleased to join today with 34 of my col- 
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leagues in introducing the Regulatory 
Reduction and Congressional Control 
Act. I am particularly pleased to have as 
cosponsors the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Agency Administration, 
Senator Grasstey; the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Regulatory Reform, 
Senator Laxatt; and the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Senator THURMOND. 

The legislation, which I have previ- 
ously introduced in the 95th and 96th 
Congress, would establish a 60-day pe- 
riod in which there would be an oppor- 
tunity for congressional disapproval of 
proposed agency rules. The bill, how- 
ever, carefully avoids imposing the ex- 
cessive burden of mandating the review 
of all rules. It simply opens up the rule- 
making process to appropriate but lim- 
ited participation by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Regulatory law- 
making, as exercised by the executive 
branch and independent agencies, must 
become more responsive to the Congress, 
particularly when its costs have grown 
to be so great. 

Inflation has finally become recog- 
nized as our Nation’s No. 1 problem, and 
the significant contribution that Federal 
regulation has made to inflation has be- 
come well known. The landmark study 
of Prof. Murray Weidenbaum, formerly 
of the Center for the Study of American 
Business at Washington University in 
St. Louis, and now Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, demon- 
strates that regulatory costs imposed by 
the Federal Government on the private 
sector alone amounted to approximately 
$103 billion for fiscal year 1979. This fig- 
ure is approximately equal to one-fifth 
of the Federal budget but is not subject 
to any systematic procedure of congres- 
sional scrutiny. The legislative veto will 
insure that the Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to examine costly new rules and 
to determine whether the expenses they 
impose, on the public are warranted. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS 


First, at the time of final publication, 
proposed rules would be transmitted to 
each House of Congress for referral to 
the appropriate standing committee. 
Whether the committee evaluates the 
rule or conducts a hearing is entirely 
discretionary. It is important to note the 
bill does not require any congressional 
action whatsoever. 

The bill simply provides that proposed 
regulations will be transmitted to the 
Congress before going into effect. All 
regulations will go into effect automati- 
cally after 60 calendar days of continu- 
ous session unless one House of Congress 
has adopted a resolution of disapproval. 

Second, any Member may introduce a 
resolution of disapproval with regard to 
a proposed rule, such a resolution would 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. On those occasions when a commit- 
tee determines that a proposed rule is 
inconsistent with law or congressional 
intent or that a proposed rule represents 
an excessively costly approach to the 
problem being addressed, a resolution of 
disapproval may be reported. 

Third, should a committee fail to take 
any action on a resolution of disapproval 
after 45 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion from the date of its introduction, 
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a motion may be made to-discharge the 
committee from further consideration of 
a resolution if supported by one-fifth of 
the Members of the House in which it 
was introduced. Debate on a motion to 
the House in which it was introduced. 
Debate on a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee would be limited to 1 hour, 
while debate on a resolution of disap- 
proval would be limited to 2 hours. 
Fourth, if a resolution of disapproval 
is passed by one House, it will be sent 
to the other House of Congress where, 
if no further action is taken within 30 
days, the proposed rule will be disap- 
proved. However, the other House re- 
tains the right to reject the resolution 
of disapproval, in which case the rule 
will go into effect. This procedure, un- 
like the strict one-House veto, allows 
both Houses of Congress to be involved 
in any action on a proposed rule. 
Fifth, rules which may have been in 
effect for months or years would also be 
subject to review by the Congress. Pas- 
sage of a resolution of reconsideration 
would require an agency to reconsider an 
existing rule and, within 180 days after 
passage of such a resolution, repromul- 
gate the rule. This procedure will permit 
the Congress to target for repromulgation 
specific rules already on the books. These 
rules would then be subject to congres- 
sional review and possible veto, according 
to the procedures summarized above. 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


This legislation will provide Congress 
with a valuable tool for assuring that ex- 
ecutive branch and independent agency 
rules are a true expression of congres- 
sional intent. i 

Let me review for a few moments the 
reason that this legislation is required. 
Recent years have witnessed an unprece- 
dented eruption of regulations and regu- 
latory bureaucracies which impact on al- 
most every facet of the lives of the 
citizenry. 

The American citizen, the small busi- 
nessman, and Government itself are 
staggering under an increasingly heavy 
load of regulations. People have a general 
perception that the regulatory bureauc- 
racy is out of control. There is a mandate 
to the Congress to do something about 
reestablishing control of the regulatory 
process and to reform existing regula- 
tions. 

The size of this massive burden can be 
appreciated by recognizing that at the 
Federal level there are 44 independent 
regulatory agencies plus 1.240 boards, 
commissions, et cetera. These organiza- 
tions employ over 100,000 individuals re- 
sponsible for controlling the lives of our 
citizens. The cost to the taxpayers to 
finance these Federal bureaucracies is 
equally large, growing from just over 
82 billion in 1974 to an estimated 
$3,500,000,000 in 1977. The total cost to 
the economy has been estimated to be 
as much as $200 billion annually when 
costs to both the public and private sec- 
tors are considered. 

There is little question that in recent 
decades Congress has increasingly given 
up much control over the “making of 
law” to the regulatory agencies. This loss 
of constitutional congressional authority 
has occurred through the passage of leg- 
islation that calls for the “promulgation” 
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of rules and regulations that supposedly 
will cure some social ill. Subsequent con- 
gressional oversight over the rules arid 
regulations so “promulgated” has been 
inconsistent. While there have been a 
few examples of good congressional over- 
sight, most has been lost in the press of 
other duties. Thus, the constitutional 
concept of the separation of powers be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches of Government has been seri- 
ously blurred and compromised. 

Mr. President, the concept of returning 
to the elected representatives of the 
people the control over governmental de- 
cisionmaking has become a familiar one 
in recent years. Several years ago the 
Congress passed the Congressional Budg- 
et and Impoundment Control Act to re- 
assert its control over the Federal budget 
process. The legislation which I am intro- 
ducing today would likewise employ a set 
of procedures to reestablish congression- 
al control in the area of regulatory rule- 
making by executive branch agencies. 

It has been contended that with an ad- 
ministration in power that is committed 
to less regulation, the Congress has little 
need for increased control over the regu- 
latory apparatus. This is a relatively 
shortsighted view that overlooks the fun- 
damental conflict between the bureauc- 
racy and the legislative branch concern- 
ing the exercise of regulatory authority. 
The crucial question facing the Congress 
is which branch of Government will re- 
tain ultimate control over the use of au- 
thority granted to the Congress by the 
Constitution; and subsequently, dele- 
gated by the Congress to an assortment 
of Federal agencies and departments. 
The regulatory policies of this adminis- 
tration or any other have little bearing 
on this underlying and fundamental 
question. The legislation I am introduc- 
ing, however, answers this question em- 
phatically that it is the Congress that 
will be responsible for the exercise of 
delegated lawmaking authority. 

While the public may be spared 4 or 
more years of activist regulatory policies 
under the current administration, there 
is no guarantee that a future adminis- 
tration will not once again seize on its 
regulatory authority as a means of im- 
posing nonlegislated policies on the 
American public. The existence of a con- 
gressional veto procedure would insure 
that this usurpation of congressional au- 
thority cannot ever again occur. 

Mr. President, there has been a sub- 
stantial amount of controversy over the 
question of the constitutionality of the 
legislative veto. During recent testimony 
before the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I discussed in some detail my 
views on this issue, and I would ask that 
this testimony be inserted in the Rec- 
orp at the end of my statement. 

In my view, the constitutional issue is 
one that can only be decided by the 
courts. But until such time as the 
courts do reach a final determination, I 
think the Congress can move ahead con- 
fidently on this legislation in light of the 
favorable views expressed by the courts 
in past legislative veto decisions. 

I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
porting this effort to restore congres- 
sional accountability for the lawmaking 
functions that have been delegated 
away to nonelected officials over the past 
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several decades. This is what our constit- 
uents are asking for when they plead 
for relief from excessive regulation. Let 
us hope the 97th Congress will respond 
to that call with the passage of this leg- 
islation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and my testimony be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony and the bill were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
TESTIMONY OF SENATOR HARRISON SCHMITT 

BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 

DICIARY, MARCH 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you for offering me 
the opportunity to testify before this Com- 
mittee on the issue of regulatory reform. 
As you may know, I am the sponsor of a 
bill, S. 382, The Regulatory Reduction and 
Congressional Control Act of 1981, that would 
provide for the use of a Congressional veto 
of rules promulgated by both independent 
agencies and the departments under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. 

I believe that an objective consideration 
of the rationale underlying the proposals 
contained in the bill will demonstrate that 
legal objections heretofore raised against 
other congressional review mechanisms are 
inapplicable. The Constitutional purpose of 
S. 382, to bring the administrative rulemak- 
ing process under control, is complementary 
to the President’s similar objective as re- 
flected in Executive Order 12291. 

Secticn 3 of S. 382 would amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, 5 U.S.C. 551 et 
seq., by adding a new chapter entitled “Con- 
gressional Review of Agency Rulemaking” 
which would establish what has come to be 
called a one-and-a-half House veto over ad- 
ministrative rules. That is, proposed final 
agency rules would have to be submitted to 
Congress and would become effective if with- 
in 60 days one House passes a resolution of 
disapproval and within 30 days thereafter the 
other House does not pass a resolution dis- 
approving the resolution of disapproval. The 
amendment also establishes a mechanism to 
trigger reconsideration of already effective 
rules. 

Thus, S. 382 deals exclusively with the 
administrative rulemaking process. It does 
not involve or intrude in any way upon the 
executive decisionmaking process. Rather, it 
is @ proper extension of Congressional con- 
trol over the constitutional lawmaking proc- 
ess which has received judicial approval in 
both this and closely related contexts. Tt is 
no more than another aspect of the historic 
practice of cooperative interaction of the 
Legislative and Executive branches from the 
time our nation began the business of gov- 
erning in 1789. 

WHO WRITES THE LAWS? 


What appears to be lost in the current de- 
bate over how to control the nation’s bu- 
reaucracy, and the manner of that control, 
is a perception of the true nature of the 
rulemaking authority of administrative 
agencies. Rulemaking power is of course 
the dominant feature of the modern admin- 
istrative agency. Though the promulgation 
of rules has been a normal feature of Ameri- 
can government from its very inception, it 
is only during the present century that 
rulemaking authority has brought about a 
shift in the center of gravity of lawmaking. 
The advent of the modern administrative 
State has brought with it a magnitude of 
legislation unforeseen by the Founding 
Fathers. As a consequence, Congress has not 
been able to directly perform its now greatly 
expanded tasks of regulation and guardian- 
ship of the public weal. It has been re- 
quired to delegate the task of legislation to 
its administrative creations. Today, admin- 
istrative legislation dwarfs the primary leg- 
islation functions of Congress. 
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Moreover, as a consequence of this devel- 
opment, modern statutes delegating rule- 
making authority, as a result of the complex- 
ity and breadth of the subject of regula- 
tion, have blurred the line between prin- 
ciple and detail. Because of the vastness of 
the current delegations, the legislative man- 
date is a mere skeleton; what is left to the 
delezate are not minor details, but the form- 
ulation of many of the essential principles 
in the law as well. Rulemaking today ex- 
tends to the essence of the legislative scheme. 
In many instances, the rules and regulations 
may be of greater practical importance to 
those subject to an agency than are the 
broad provisions laid down by the Congress. 

Further, properly promulgated rules and 
regulations have the same legal effect as 
statutes. Their provisions haye the force 
of law and they are backed by the same 
sanctions as statutes, including in many in- 
stances the criminal sanctions designed to 
coerce obedience to the law. Thus while ad- 
ministrative legislation may be only quasi 
legislation (See, Humphreys Executor v. 
United States, 295 U.S. 602 (1935)), since 
its provisions are subordinate to adminis- 
trative actions relative to those enacted by 
the legislature, this does not alter the fact 
that its impact is comparable to that of 
statute law itself. 

The source of this enormous administra- 
tive power must at all times be kept in mind, 
however. Legislative power exists as a result 
of an act of delegation. This is true even of 
the Congress which has been vested with 
limited legislative power by the Constitu- 
tion. An administrative agency possesses 
rulemaking authority because a statute has 
delegated such authority. Without a statu- 
tory delegation, an agency does not have 
power to promulgate substantive rules and 
regulations. For an agency to be vested with 
authority to affect substantive rights and 
obligations through rules and regulations, 
rulemaking power must be delegated to it 
expressly. See, e.g., Brannan v. Stark, 342 U.S. 
451 (1952). 

The validity of the modern practice of 
broad delegations of Congressional lawmak- 
ing authority is not in doubt. Yakus v. 
United States, 321 U.S. 414 (1944); Lichter 
v. United States, 334 U.S. 742 (1948); Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters v. Connally, 337 F. 
Supp. 737 (D.D.C. 1971) (3-judge court). 
What appears to have been obscured, how- 
ever, is the fact that judicial validation of 
such extensive delegations has not changed 
the essential nature of what is being dele- 
gated and the process of which is a part: 
rulemaking remains lawmaking even when 
it is performed by an administrative agency; 
and lawmaking remains a task committed 
by the Constitution to the Congress. Ulti- 
mate constitutional accountability for legis- 
lation rests with the legislature. Although 
many of the needs of modern government 
have required that Congressional responsi- 
bility for lawmaking be shared with Execu- 
tive branch agencies, the ultimate constitu- 
tional responsibility, and therefore control, 
remains with the Congress. 

The essential legislative nature of sub- 
stantive administrative rulemaking is well 
established in law. The issue has arisen in 
cases in which courts have been faced with 
the question of the applicability of proce- 
dural due process requirements to rulemak- 
ing proceedings of administrative agencies. 
The uniform answer of the courts has been 
to treat the administrative exercise of legis- 
lative powers similarly to the direct exercise 
of power by the legislature. The agency was 
found to be no more bound by constitutional 
procedural requirements than the legisla- 
ture itself when it enacts a statute. Since 
procedural due process does not limit the 
legislature, the same principle has been con- 
sistently applied where rulemaking powers 
were exercised under legislative delegation. 
As one court has put it: “in legislation, or 
rulemaking, there is no constitutional right 
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to any hearing whatsoever.” Willapoint Oys- 
ters v. Ewing, 174 F.2d 676, 694 (9th Cir. 
1949). 

The leading case in this regard is the 
Supreme Court's decision in Bi-Metallic Co. 
v. Colorado, 239 U.S. 441 (1915). There the 
Court sustained an order of the State Board 
of Equalization increasing the value of all 
taxable property in Denver by 40 percent, 
without an opportunity being afforded af- 
fected taxpayers to be heard before the order 
was made. The agency order plainly deprived 
the taxpayers of property but the Court re- 
jected their claim that due process required 
an opportunity to be heard. Justice Holmes 
speaking for the Court analogized the agen- 
cy's action to direct action by the legisla- 
ture: “If the result in this case had been 
reached as it might have been by the State's 
doubling of the rate of taxation, no one 
would suggest that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was violated unless every person af- 
fected had been allowed an opportunity to 
raise his voice against it” Id. at 445. Since 
the Constitution does not require legisla- 
tive acts to be done in a town meeting or 
assembly of the whole, it similarly does not 
require due process procedural requirements 
when such legislative authority is validly 
exercised by a delegate administrative 
agency. 

The Court has since confirmed that when 
a proceeding is classified as rulemaking, due 
process ordinarily does not demand pro- 
cedures more rigorous than those prescribed 
by Congress. See Vermont Yankee Nuclear 
Power Corp. v. NRDC, 435 U.S. 519, 524, N.1, 
542, n.16, (1978). It has reaffirmed that Con- 
gress is under no requirement to hold an 
evidentiary hearing prior to its adoption of 
legislation, and that “Congress need not make 
that requiremen* when it delegates the task 
to an administrative agency.” Bowles v. 
Willingham. 321 U.S. 503, 519 (1944), cit- 
ing Bi-Metallic approvingly. 

The clear import of these cases is that the 
nature of lawmaking does not change once 
there has been a valid delegation of author- 
ity to an agency. If Congress had not enacted 
the Administrative Procedure Act, agencies 
would be free to administratively legislate 
in the same manner that Congress makes 
laws. Conversely, Congress can, and has, leg- 
islated general, minimum procedural re- 
quirements for rulemaking, in the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, and more specific, 
detailed requirements with regard to certain 
regulatory programs. See, e.g., the hybrid 
rulemaking procedures applied to Federal 
Trade Commission trade regulation rulemak- 
ing proceedings, 15 U.S.C. S7a (1976). This 
is in obvious recognition that the vast leg- 
islative authority conferred on non-elected, 
essentially unaccountable administrators 
needs to be confined and controlled. 

More importantly, the source of this au- 
thority to impose limiting procedures stems 
from Congress’ exclusive control of the leg- 
islative process for which it is ultimately 
responsible under the Constitution. The 
constitutional obligation to control the leg- 
islative process does not end until that proc- 
ess is complete. Sharing the process with 
the Executive does not transform its nature 
and invest it with an executive hue, Execu- 
tion of the law, and therefore exclusive ex- 
ecutive responsibility, begins when there is 
a law to execute. A substantive agency rule 
becomes a law when only the procedures 
prescribed by the Congress for its promulga- 
tion are fulfilled. 

This analysis is plainly confirmed by the 
only judicial decisions to date to reach the 
merits of statutory provisions providing for 
Congressional review mechanisms. A close 
reading of those cases supports the prin- 
ciple of plenary Congressional control of 
agency lawmaking. 

COURT DECISIONS ON THE LEGISLATIVE VETO 

Despite almost fifty years of experience 
with the legislature veto, the courts have 
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only recently begun to examine its constitu- 
tional standing on a case-by-case basis. The 
Supreme Court has never formally ruled on 
the matter. In a pair of recent cases, the 
Court of Claims and the Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit split on the constitu- 
tional merits of single house negative veto 
provisions in different contexts. In Atkins v. 
United States, 556 F.2d 1028 (Ct. Cl. 1977), 
cert. denied, 434 U.S. 1009 (1978), the Court 
of Claims upheld the constitutionality of 
the one-house veto in the Federal Salary 
Act, U.S.C. §§ 351, et seq. In Chadha y. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 634 
F.2d 406 (9th Cir. 1980), a three judge court 
of appeals panel struck down section 254 
(e) (2) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 8 U.S.C. § 1254 (c) (2). which allowed 
either House to overturn a decision by the 
Attorney General to suspend an order de- 
porting an alien for reasons of hardship. The 
significant, principled difference between the 
two decisions is that the Court of Claims 
viewed the veto under the Federal Salary 
Act as operating in a traditional legislative 
sphere whereas the veto applicable to sus- 
pensions of deportation was held to con- 
stitute an unwarranted Congressional intru- 
sion into execution of the laws and judicial 
review. This distinguishing feature between 
the two cases makes it apparent that there 
would be judicial support for the review pro- 
cedure contained in section 3 of S. 382. 

The legislative veto in general raises a 
number of serious questions under various 
specific and significant constitutional provi- 
sions or principles including (1) the provi- 
sions of article I, section 7, clauses 2 and 3, 
(the Presentation Clause) which makes the 
President a participant in the lawmaking 
process and accords him power to veto not 
only every bill, but also every “order, resolu- 
tion, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
House and Senate may be necessary"; (2) the 
allocation to the President in the “take care” 
clause of article II, section 3—as augmented 
by article II, section 1, clause 1, vesting in 
him the “executive power“ —of the power of 
execution of statutes as enacted; and (3) the 
disability and incompatibility clause in ar- 
ticle I, section 6 which separates members of 
Congress from administrative functions. In 
addition, if the congressional veto device 
takes the mode of the one-house veto, or the 
committee veto, rather than the mode of the 
concurrent resolution, the bicameralism re- 
quirement for statute making and statute 
modification set forth in article I, section 7, 
is arguably violated. These problem areas are 
generally referred to as the Presentation 
Clause argument, the Separation of Powers 
argument, and the Bicameralism argument, 
respectively. 

As indicated, although the Supreme Court 
has yet to pass on the constitutionality or 
the legislative veto, two lower cases, a recent 
opinion of former Attorney General Griffin 
Bell, and the Executive practice under the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, provide 
a framework for analyzing these arguments. 


ATKINS V. UNITED STATES 


In Atkins v. United States, 556 F.2d 1028 
(1977), cert. denied, 434 U.S. 1009 (1978), 
140 federal judges challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the veto provision contained in 
the Fedefal Salary Act, 2 U.S.C. §§ 351, et seq. 
Under tat Act, all or part of the presiden- 
tial recommendations regarding executive, 
legislative, and judicial rates of pay become 
effective automatically within a specified 
time unless: (1) Congress by law establishes 
pay rates different from those recommended: 
(2) elther House of Congress disapproves all 
or part of recommended rates; (3) or both. 

The Senate disapproved the President’s 
recommendation and the judges sued arguing 
that the Senate’s action was invalid as vio- 
lating the Presentation Clause, the Separa- 
tion of Powers doctrine, and the principle of 
bicameralism. The court, by a 4-3 vote, re- 
jected these arguments and sustained the 
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constitutionality of the one-house veto un- 
der the Federal Salary Act. 

The court held that the principle of bi- 
cameralism is not violated because rejecting 
presidential recommendations to increase 
salaries is a form of legislative activity which 
does not require the affirmative concurrence 
of both Houses since the effect of such ac- 
tion is not to make law but rather to pre- 
serve the status quo. Similarly, there was no 
nullification of the presidential veto since 
the Executive had his opportunity to veto 
the Federal Salary Act which established the 
veto device in the first place. Moreover, the 
concurrence of both Houses was not consti- 
tutionally required where only presidential 
recommendations are involved. Finally, the 
court held that the application of the one- 
house veto in these circumstances did not 
violate the Separation of Powers doctrine. To 
begin with, the court reasoned the doctrine 
was never intended and did not operate to 
create a strict compartmentalization of 
powers between branches. Rather, it was de- 
signed to prevent the concentration of too 
much power in one branch and the conse- 
quent weakening of the other branches. The 
settling of rates of pay, the court found, 18 
basically a legislative function. Under the 
Federal Salary Act the function is condi- 
tionally delegated to the Executive. Since 
there was no irrevocable commitment of 
power, the President in recommending rates 
of pay was acting as an agent of the Con- 
gress. The legislative veto under the Federal 
Salary Act did not enforce any law or ap- 
point any agents to enforce the law and thus 
did not intrude into the Executive's domain 
of administration of the law. Accordingly, 
the cne-house veto in the circumstances of 
that case was a permissible device in aid of 
legislation in basically a legislative matter. 


CHADHA V. IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 


In Chadha v. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, 634 F.2d 408 (9th Cir. 1980), & 
three judge panel unanimously struck down 
section 254(C)(2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, 8 U.S.C. § 1254(c)(2), pro- 
viding for a one-house veto of agency sus- 
pensions of deportation. Here, the exercise 
of the veto by the House of Representatives 
operated to revoke the Attorney General's 
suspension order and to deport a person to a 
country which the Attorney General had 
found wouid impose real hardship on the 
deportee. The veto device in these circum- 
stances, the court held, violated “the con- 
stitutional doctrine of separation [of 
powers] because it is a prohibited intrusion 
upon the Executive and Judicial branches.” 
Id., at 420. 

CHADHA IS NOT DISPOSITIVE 


Recently some persons have suggested that 
the outcome in Chadha will decide this is- 
sue. In my view such a result is unlikely. 
That argument would have significance only 
if one legislative veto device necessarily in- 
validated all such provisions. This position 
is undercut by the fact that the Ninth Cir- 
cuit confined Chadha to the facts of the 
case before the court. The Chadha panel 
stated: 

“Although the practicality of alternative 
to legislative disapproval in other situations 
raises difficult questions, we are not here 
faced with a situation in which the unfore- 
seeability of future circumstances or the 
broad scope and complexity of the subject 
matter of an agency's rulemaking authority 
preclude the articulation of specific criteria 
in the governing statute itself. Such factors 
might present considerations different than 
those we find here, both as to the question 
of separation of powers and the legitimacy of 
the unicameral device.” (634 F.2d at 432- 
433.) 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL AND THE EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION ACT 

Attorney General Griffin Bell's opinion ex- 

amines the constitutionality of the legisla- 
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tive veto in the Executive Reorganization Act 
of 1977, 5 U.S.C. § 906. (See Opinion of the 
Attorney General, January 31, 1977). Under 
that Act, the President may formulate plans 
for reorganizing executive branch agencies 
which reorganizations go into effect unless 
disapproved by either House within 60 days 
of their submission to Congress. The veto in 
this context, he concluded, was constitu- 
tional. 

For Attorney General Bell the critical 
question was not whether the scheme for 
implementing executive branch reorganiza- 
tions adhered strictly to the legislative 
chronology outlined in the Presentation 
Clause. Deviations from the pattern laid out 
there were not ipso facto barred by the Con- 
stitution. In line with the rationale of the 
decisions in Atkins and Chadha, the Attor- 
ney General was of the view that such devia- 
tions, i.e., the one-house veto, were permis- 
sible if they did not impinge on the separa- 
tion of powers and its corollary, the system 
of checks and balances. In other words, if 
the veto device did not alter the constitu- 
tional allocation of power between the legis- 
lative and executive branches, i.e., if the 
presidential veto is effectively preserved and 
the principle of bicameralism is respected, 
procedural variations in the process of law- 
making were not unconstitutional. The At- 
torney General indicated that the Presenta- 
tion Clause is not violated by this procedure 
because the President has ultimate veto 
power in his formulation of the reorganiza- 
tion plan. Characterizing the principle of bi- 
cameralism as the “right of each House of 
Congress that there be no change in the law 
without its consent,” the Attorney General 
concluded that this principle is respected be- 
cause no reorganization plan can take effect 
if opposed by either House, that is, the status 
quo is preserved. The doctrine of separation 
of powers is not abridged because there is 
no assumption by Congress over administra- 
tion of the law and, consequently, no inva- 
sion of the traditional role of the executive 
branch. 

In line with the courts in Atkins and 
Chadha, the Attorney General stressed that 
his opinion was limited to the provision un- 
der review. He distinguished the President’s 
option not to submit a reorganization plan 
with situations created by statutes that pro- 
vide for subsequent resolutions disapproving 
presidential actions in the administration of 
ongoing programs. The pressures of an on- 
going program with prior commitments force 
the President to act, he alleged. Legislative 
veto devices in these situations require the 
President to take actions that are acceptable 
to Congress in ways that subject presidential 
decisions to increased Congressional influ- 
ence and effectively compromise control over 
his actions. According to Attorney General 
Bell, these statutes frustrate the constitu- 
tional check of the presidential veto in vio- 
lation of Article I and contravene the doc- 
trine of separation of powers. Of course, in 
the case of rulemaking, these arguments are 
balanced by the Congressional responsibility 
to oversee delegated legislative activity. 

Finally, I would draw your attention to 
Executive branch practice and acquiescence 
to the requirements of section 1012 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, 31 U.S.C. 
1402, which authorizes the President to re- 
serve appropriated monies from obligation 
only if Congress within 45 days approves a 
“rescission bill” effectively rescinding pre- 
viously granted budget authority. The reason 
for the rescission process ultimately adopted 
was explained by a key spokesman on the 
legislation as follows: “Inasmuch as a rescis- 
sion represents the undoing of what Congress 
previously enacted, it is entirely appropriate 
that no rescission be authorized except by 
affirmative vote of both Houses.” (Prepared 
remarks of Representative Bolling in offering 
the conference report, House Report No. 93- 
924, on June 18, 1974, reprinted in committee 
print entitled “Congressional Budget and 
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Impoundment Control Act of 1974, Public 
Law 93-244: Legislative History”, Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 93d 
Congress, 2d Session (December, 1974), page 
1917.) The Executive appears to have had no 
difficulty, in principle, in complying with 
this requirement. 
CONCLUSION 


As you are aware, S. 382 would subject only 
agency rulemaking to onal review 
and possible veto. It does not affect in any 
way agency decisional processes in further- 
ance of the execution of laws enacted by Con- 
gress nor does it interfere with quasi-judicial 
agency decisionmaking. Thus, S. 382 comes 
within the rationales of the existing cases, 
former Attorney General Bell's opinion on 
reorganization initiatives and practices under 
the Impoundment Control Act I have just de- 
scribed. In particular, the circumstances and 
rationale of the Atkins case comes factually 
close to S. 382 while those considerations 
which led the court in Chadha to strike down 
the veto device involved there are far re- 
moved from agency action under the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act that is to be covered 
by the bill. 

Further, since my proposal effectively im- 
plicates both Houses of Congress in the deci- 
sion to veto an agency rulemaking, the Bi- 
cameralism argument against some forms of 
the legislative veto loses its force. 

Also, there would be no nullification of the 
presidential veto since the passage of a reso- 
lution of disapproval merely preserves the 
status quo. 

Finally, and most importantly, the thrust 
of my proposal impacts exclusively on the 
essence of the legislative function: the set- 
ting of policy for the nation. Indeed, there is 
no way to divorce Congressional policymak- 
ing and legislative origination (U.S. Constit. 
Art. I, sec. 1: “All legislative Powers. shall 
be vested . . . Congress. ) from the au- 
thority delegated to agencies to promulgate 
administrative legislation consistent with the 
Congressionally determined policy decision. 

Let me conclude by reiterating my funda- 
mental perception of the issue. Substantive 
rulemaking by administrative agencies is a 
delegated legislative function that remains 
part of the legislative process and is subject 
to such procedural requirements, limitations 
and conditions as Congress sees fit to impose 
in order to preserve the integrity of that 
process as well as to fulfill its constitutional 
responsibility as the ultimate Federal law- 
maker. As there is no irrevocable commit- 
ment of rulemaking power. Agencies exercis- 
ing delegated lawmaking authority are acting 
as agents of the Congress. In line with Atkins 
and contrary to the Chada situation, the veto 
provision in S. 382 does not enforce any law 
or appoint any agents to enforce any law and 
does not adversely affect judicial review. 
S. 382 does not intrude into the Executive's 
power to administer the law or the Judici- 
ary's right to review and interpret it. Accord- 
ingly, legislative veto embodied in S. 382 is a 
permissible device in aid of legislation in a 
legislative context. 


S. 890 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
this Act may be cited as the “Regulatory Re- 
duction and Congressional Control Act of 
1981”. i 

(b) It is the finding of the Congress that 
the steady usurpation of legislative powers 
by Federal agencies represents a clear and 
dangerous challenge to the constitutional 
provisions establishing the separation of 
powers between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. In making this 
finding, the Congress has determined that— 

(1) there is an urgent requirement for a 
legislatively approved uniform procedure to 
oversee the rulemaking activities of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government, 
and such a uniform procedure will preserve 
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and protect the constitutional doctrine re- 
lating to the separation of powers between 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government; 

(2) there is an urgent need for the leg- 
islative branch to supervise the Federal 
agencies in the exercise of the limited legis- 
lative powers which have been delegated by 
the legislative branch to the executive 
branch; 

(3) the often arbitrary exercise of the 
powers granted to the executive branch has 
seriously eroded the confidence of the citi- 
zens of the United States in the executive 
branch and thereby has weakened the con- 
fidence of the citizenry in our system of 
Federal Government; 

(4) there is a need for greater participa- 
tion by the public in the decisionmaking 
process which occurs during the exercise of 
the properly mandated regulatory powers 
of the executive branch, and such public 
participation can best be accomplished by 
making Federal agencies more responsive to 
the need of citizens for participation in and 
information about regulatory activities; 

(5) the citizens of the United States are 
in need of protection from the often un- 
necessary, arbitrary, and capricious actions 
of Federal agencies, particularly when such 
actions result in significant economic bur- 
dens; and 

(6) the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government, the branch of the Government 
which is closest and most responsive to the 
needs and will of citizens, must reassert on 
behalf of the people the constitutional right 
of the people to be secure from unreason- 
able and arbitrary actions of the executive 
branch which result from the usurpation 
by the executive branch of the powers 
granted by the people to the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN REGULATORY PROCEDURES 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 551 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (4) to read 
as follows: 

“(4) ‘rule’ means the whole or part of an 
agency statement of general or particular 
applicability and future effect designed to 
implement, interpret, or prescribe law or 
policy or to describe the organization, pro- 
cedure, or practice requirements of an agency 
and includes— 

“(A) the approval or prescription for the 
future of rates, wages, corporate or finan- 
cial structures or reorganizations thereof, 
prices, facilities, appliances, services or al- 
lowances therefor, or of valuations, costs, 
or accounting, or practices bearing on any 
of the foregoing; and 

“(B) any amendment or revision of such 
an agency statement;"’; 

(2) by striking out the word “and” after 
the semicolon in paragraph (13); 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (14) and inserting a semicolon 
and “and”; and 

(4) by adding after paragraph (14) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(15) ‘emergency rule’ means a rule which 
is temporarily effective prior to the expira- 
tion of the otherwise specified periods of 
time for public notice and comment under 
this subchapter and which was duly promul- 
gated by an agency pursuant to a finding 
that delay in the effective date thereof 
would— 

(A) seriously injure an important public 
interest, 

“(B) substantially frustrate legislative 
policy and intent, or 

“(C) seriously damage a person or class 
of persons without serving any important 
public interest.“. 

(b) The last sentence of section 553(b) of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 
“Except when notice or hearing is required 
by statute, this subsection does not apply— 

“(A) to rules of agency organization, pro- 
cedure, or practice; 
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(B) to any interpretative rule or general 
statement of policy unless the interpreta- 
tive rule or general statement of policy will 
have general applicability and a substantial 
impact on the substantive rights or obliga- 
tions of persons outside an agency; or 

“(C) when the agency for good cause finds 

that public notice and comment are un- 
necessary due to the routine nature or mat- 
ter or insignificant impact of the rule, or 
that an emergency rule should be promul- 
gated. 
An agency which finds that clause (A), (B), 
or (C) of this subsection applies to a rule 
shall publish in the Federal Register with 
the final rule a statement of such finding 
and a brief description of reasons for such 
finding. The provisions of clauses (A), (B). 
and (C) of this subsection shall not pre- 
clude an agency from— 

“(1) inviting persons representing differ- 
ent points of view to submit comments, 

(u) creating an advisory committee to 
report, or 

(Ut) using such other devices to obtain 
suggestions, 


regarding the content of a proposed rule 
prior to general notice or rule making.“ 

(c) Section 553 of such title is amended 
by redesignating subsection (e) as subsec- 
tion (f), by striking out subsections (c) and 
(d), and by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (b) (as amended by subsection (b) 
of this section) the following new 
subsections: 

“(c) Except as provided in subsection (e) 
with respect to an emergency rule, and after 
notice required by this section, the agency 
shall give interested persons not less than 
60 days to participate in the rule making 
through submission of written data, views, 
or arguments with or without opportunity 
for oral presentation. The agency may ex- 
tend the 60-day period if the agency deter- 
mines that such period is insufficient to per- 
mit difigent interested persons to prepare 
comments or that other circumstances 
justify an extension of such period. After 
consideration of the relevant matter pre- 
sented, the agency shall incorporate in the 
rules adopted a concise general statement of 
their basis and purpose. When rules are re- 
quired by statute to be made on the record 
after opportunity for an agency hearing. 
sections 556 and 557 of this title apply in- 
stead of this subsection. 

“(d) Unless a longer period of time is re- 
quired by law or provided in the rule— 

“(1) a rule may become effective 
immediately— 

“(A) Uf the rule grants or recognize an ex- 
emption to, relieves a restriction from, or 
repeals a rule; or 

“(B) if the agency finds, under clause 
(A), (B), or (C) of subsection (b) of this 
section, that such subsection does not apply 
to the rule; and 

“(2) any other rule shall take effect only 
in accordance with section 802 of this title. 

“(e) On the date on which an agency is- 
sues an emergency rule, the agency shall 
commence rule making proceedings in ac- 
cordance with subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section, except that the period for pub- 
lic participation in the rule making shall be 
limited to 45 days, and within 15 days after 
the close of the period for public participa- 
tion the agency shall issue a recommended 
final rule to take effect as provided under 
subsection (d). Unless earlier withdrawn by 
the agency or earlier set aside by court ac- 
tion, an emergency rule shall expire on the 
date on which the recommended final rule 
issued under the preceding sentence relating 
to such emergency rule either may become 
effective under section 822 of this title or is 
disapproved under such section.”. 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 

Sec. 3. (a) Title 5 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
chapter 7 the following new chapter: 
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“Chapter 8—CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF 
AGENCY RULE MAKING 

“801. Definitions. 

“802. Congressional review of agency rules. 

“803. Reconsideration of agency rules. 

“804, Procedures for consideration of resolu- 
tions. 

"$ 801. Definitions. 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) the term ‘agency’ has the same mean- 
ing as in section 551(1) of this title, and in- 
cludes the functions excluded from the defi- 
nition of such term under subparagraph (H) 
of such section; 

“(2) the term ‘rule’ has the same meaning 
as in section 551(4) of this title; 

“(3) the term ‘emergency rule’ has the 
same meaning as in section 551 (15) of this 
title; 

“(4) the term ‘resolution of disapproval’ 
means a resolution of either House of the 
Congress, the matter after the resolving 
clause of which is as follows: “That the 

disapproves the recommended final 
rule issued by dealing with the mat- 
ter of which rule was transmitted to 
the Congress on „„ the first blank 
being filled with the name of the resolv- 
ing House, the second blank being filled 
with the name of the agency issuing the rule, 
the third blank being filled with the title of 
the rule and such further description as may 
be necessary to identify it, and the fourth 
blank being filled with the date of transmit- 
tal of the rule to the Congress; and 

“(5) the term ‘resolution for reconsidera- 
tion’ means a resolution of either House of 
Congress, the matter after the resolving 
clause of which is as follows: “That 
the directs to reconsider its 
rule dealing with the matter of which 
is found at „„ the first blank being 
filled with the name of the resolving 
House, the second blank being filled with the 
name of the agency issuing the rule, the third 
blank being filled with the title of the rule 
and such further description which may be 
necessary to identify it, and the fourth blank 
being filled with the citation to the rule in 
the agency records. 

“§ 802. Congressional review of agency rules 

„(a) The provisions of this section do not 
apply to— 

“(1) a rule granting or recognizing an ex- 
ception or relieving a restriction or repealing 
& rule; 

“(2) a rule of agency organization, practice, 
and procedure; 

“(3) a rule relating to agency management 
or personnel; or 

“(4) to any interpretative rule or general 
statement of policy unless the interpretative 
rule or general statement of policy will have 
general applicability and a substantial im- 
pact on the substantive rights or obligations 
of persons outside an agency; or 

“(b) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any final rule subject to this sec- 
tion shall be considered a recommendation 
of the agency to the Congress and shall have 
no force and effect as a rule unless such rule 
has become effective in accordance with this 
section. 

“(2)(A) A recommended final rule of an 
agency shall not become effective if within 
60 days of continuous session of Congress 
after the transmittal of the recommended 
final rule to the Congress under paragraph 
(3) of this subsection, one House of Congress 
agrees to a resolution of disapproval of the 
rule and at the end of 30 additional days of 
continuous session of Congress after the 
transmittal of the resolution of disapproval 
to the other House, such other House has 
not adopted a resolution disapproving such 
resolution of disapproval. 

(B) A recommended final rule may be- 
come effective— 

“(1) on the 61st day of continuous session 
after the transmittal of the recommended 
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final rule to the Congress under paragraph 
(3) of this subsection if neither House of 
Congress has agreed to a resolution of dis- 
approval of the rule within the preceding 60 
days of continuous session of Congress; or 

“(il) if one House of the Congress has 
agreed to a resolution of disapproval of the 
rule, on the date on which the other House 
of Congress agrees to a resolution disapprov- 
ing such resolution of disapproval if such 
resolution of the other House is adopted 
within 30 days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the transmittal of such resolution 
of disapproval from the other House. 

“(C) A recommended final rule shall be 
considered to have been disapproved on the 
31st day of continuous session of Congress 
after the transmittal of a resolution of dis- 
approval of the rule from one House of Con- 
gress to the other House if such other House 
has not, within the preceding 30 days of 
continuous session of Congress, adopted a 
resolution disapproving such resolution of 
disapproval. 

“(3) On the day on which a recommended 
final rule is published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, an agency shall transmit to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives— 

“(A) a copy of the complete text of such 
recommended final rule; 

“(B) a summary statement, written in 
clear language, of the problem requiring re- 
medial Federal action for which such final 
rule is being recommended; and 

(C) a summary of the economic impact of 
the recommended final rule which estimates, 
to the extent practicable, the costs imposed 
by the recommended final rule upon the 
various sectors of the economy affected by 
the rule. 

(o) (1) Each committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives having legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over the subject matter 
with which a recommended final rule is con- 
cerned may review any recommended final 
rule and the materials transmitted to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
with such rule under subparagraphs (B) and 
(C) of subsection (b) (3) of this section for 
the purpose of determining whether the rec- 
ommended final rule contains any provision 
which— 

“(A) violates any provision of law; 

“(B) is in conflict with judicial decisions; 

“(C) goes beyond the mandate of the law 
which the rule is designed to implement; 

“(D) is redundant, overlapping, or incon- 
sistent with provisions of another rule; 

“(E) would seriously injure an important 
public interest; or 

(F) is inconsistent with congressional 
intent. 

“(2) If a committee of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives determines, with re- 
spect to a recommended final rule, that it 
contains a provision which meets the criteria 
described in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the committee may report a resolution 
of disapproval of such rule. A committee 
may report a resolution of disapproval of a 
recommended final rule based on such fac- 
tors (other than the matters described in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection) as the 
committee finds appropriate. 

“(3) This subsection does not affect the 
right of any Senator or Member of the House 
of Representatives to introduce a resolution 
of disapproval of a recommended final rule. 

d) If a recommended final rule which 
was being promulgated subject to a statu- 
tory time limit for rule making is disap- 
proved under this section, the agency pro- 
mulgating the recommended final rule is not 
relieved of its responsibility for adopting a 
recommended final rule, but any statutory 
time limit shall apply to such renewed rule 
making only from the date on which the rule 
is disapproved under subsection (b) (2) (B) 
of this section. 

„(e) (1) If a recommended final rule of an 
agency is disapproved under this section, the 
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agency may issue a recommended final rule 
which relates to the same acts or practices 
as the disapproved rule. Such recommended 
final rule— 

(A) shall be based upon— 

J) the rule making record of the recom- 
mended final rule disapproved by the Con- 
gress; or 

“(ii) such rule making record and the 
record established in supplemental rule mak- 
ing proceedings conducted by the agency in 
accordance with section 553 of this title, in 
any case in which the agency determines that 
it is necessary to supplement the existing 
rule making record; and 

“(B) may reflect such changes as the 
agency considers necessary or appropriate. 

“(2) An agency, after issuing a recom- 
mended final rule under this subsection, shall 
transmit such rule to the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in accordance with subsection 
(b) of this subsection, and such rule shall 
only become effective in accordance with 
such subsection. 

“(f) Congressional inaction on or rejection 
of a resolution of disapproval shall not be 
deemed an expression of approval of such 
rule. 


“§ 803. Reconsideration of agency rules 


(a) (1) Each committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives having legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over the subject matter over 
any rule of an agency which is in effect may 
periodically review the rule for the purpose 
of determining whether the rule contains 
any provision which meets the criteria de- 
scribed in section 802(c)(1) of this title. 

“(2) If a committee of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives determines, with 
respect to any rule of an agency which is in 
effect, that such rule contains a provision 
which meets the criteria described in section 
802(c)(1) of this title, the committee may 
report a resolution for reconsideration of 
such rule. A committee may report a resolu- 
tion of reconsideration of a rule based on 
such factors (other than the matters speci- 
fied in section 802(c)(1)) as the committee 
finds appropriate. 

“(3) This subsection does not affect the 
right of any Senator or Memter of the House 
of Representatives to introduce a resolution 
for reconsideration of a rule. 

(b) If either House of the Congress adopts 
a resolution for reconsideration of a rule 
which is in effect, the rule shall lapse within 
180 days after the date on which tae resolu- 
tion is adopted unless recommended again 
by the agency. Unless excepted by section 553 
(a) of this title, the agency shall, not less 
than 60 days prior to again recommending 
such a rule, give notice of a proceeding to 
consider its recommendation. The notice and 
proceeding shall comply with subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 253 of this title, except 
that the provisions of section 553(b)(3) cf 
this title shall not be available to the agency 
and the agency shall hold a hearing for oral 
presentations. Any rule recommended pur- 
suant to this subsection within 180 days of 
the passage of the resolution or reconsidera- 
tion shall take effect only as provided in 
section 802 of this title, and during the 
period for congressiona] review provided in 
that section the reconsidered rule may re- 
main in effect. 


“§ 804. Procedures for consideration of reso- 
lutions 


(a) The provisions of this section, para- 
graphs (4) and (5) of section 801, subsection 
(c) of section 802, and subsection (a) of 
secton 803 are enacted by Con; 

“(1) ,as an exercise of the rule making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in that House 
in the case of resolutions of disapproval, reso- 
lutions disapproving a resolution of disap- 
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proval in the other House, and resolutions 
for reconsideration; and they supersede other 
rules only to the extent that they are incon- 
sistent therewith; and 

“(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of that House. 

“(b) Resolutions of disapproval, resolu- 
tions disapproving a resolution of disapproval 
in the other House, and resolutions for re- 
consideration, shall, upon introduction, be 
immediately referred by the presiding officer 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives 
to the committee of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, as the case may be, hav- 
ing legislative jurisdiction over the subject 
matter of the rule to which the resolution 
relates. 

“(c)(1)(A) If the committee to which a 
resolution of disapproval has been referred 
does not report such resolution within 45 
days of continuous session of Congress after 
the date of transmittal of the recommended 
final rule to which such resolution relates, it 
shall be in order to move to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of such 
resolution. 

“(3) If the committee to which a resolu- 
tion disapproving a resolution has been re- 
ferred does not report such resolution within 
20 days of continuous session of Congress 
after the date of transmittal of the resolution 
of disapproval from the other House, it shall 
be in order to move to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
resolution disapproving the resolution of 
disapproval. 

“(C) If the committee to which a resolu- 
tion for reconsideration has been referred 
does not report such resolution within 45 
days of continuous session of Congress after 
the date of introduction of such resolution, 
it shall be in order to move to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of the 
resolution. 

“(2) Any motion to discharge under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection must be sup- 
ported by one-fifth of the Members of the 
House of Congress involved, and is highly 
privileged in the House and privileged in the 
Senate (except that it may not be made after 
a resolution of disapproval, a resolution dis- 
approving a resolution of disapproval in the 
other House, or a resolution for reconsider- 
ation, as the case may be, has been reported 
with respect to the same rule); and debate 
thereon shall be limited to not more than 1 
hour, the time to be divided in the House of 
Representatives equally between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the motion to dis- 
charge and to be divided in the Senate equal- 
ly between, and controlled, by the majority 
leader and the minority leader or their 
designees. An amendment to the motion is 
not in order. 

“(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of this subsection, considera- 
tion of a resolution of disapproval, a resolu- 
tion disapproving a resolution of disapproval 
in the other House, or a resolution for re- 
consideration shall be in accord with the 
rules of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively. 

“(2) When a committee has reported or 
has been discharged from further consider- 
ation of a resolution with respect to a rule, 
it shall be in order at any time thereafter 
(even though a previous motion to the same 
effect has been disagreed to) to move to pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. The motion is highly privileged 
and is not debatable. An amendment to the 
motion is not in order. 

“(3) Debate on a resolution with respect 
to a rule shall be limited to not more than 
two hours, which shall be divided equally 
between those favoring and those opposing 
the resolution. A motion further to limit de- 
bate is not in order. An amendment to, or 
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motion to recommit the resolution is not in 
order. 

“(e) For the purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment sine die; and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of calendar days 
of continuous session.”. 

(b) The table of chapters for part I of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after the item relating to 
chapter 7 the following: 

“8. Congressional Review of Agency Rule 
Making.” 

(c) The provisions of chapter 8 of title 5, 
United States Code, shall supersede any other 
provision of law governing procedures for 
congressional review of agency rules to the 
extent such other provisions are inconsistent 
with such chapter. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 4. This Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to join Senator SCHMITT 
in the introduction of the Regulatory 
Reduction and Congressional Control 
Act of 1981. 

This legislation addresses the serious 
problem of overregulation caused by 
abuses of authority by Federal agencies 
through the mechanism of amending the 
Administrative Procedures Act to allow 
Congress the opportunity of orderly re- 
view of proposed regulations before they 
take effect. In addition to this opportu- 
nity to review, Congress is given the 
ability to control the use of this dele- 
gated legislative authority through the 
exercise of a veto over those proposed 
regulations that it finds abusive. 

Congressional veto is not a concept 
new to our Government. This body first 
enacted a veto provision in 1932. Since 
that time we have written 269 congres- 
sional veto or review provisions into law. 
This is a trend which is accelerating. 
In 1980 alone 38 new such provisions 
were approved. 


It is not surprising that veto is grow- 
ing in its usage. The acceptance of veto 
is growing in direct response to the 
growth of the power of the new fourth 
branch of our Federal Government, the 
unelected regulatory bureaucracy. 

We all know the horror stories of the 
abuses of excessive Government regula- 
tion. No Member of Congress can return 
home without being sought out by a con- 
stituent for help in correcting some in- 
justice or another being wrought upon 
him by a Federal agency. 


As a Member of Congress for the past 
7 years the most frustrating and unjusti- 
fied of these cases brought to me are also 
perhaps the most common—those in 
which the agencies, in exercising the au- 
thority we delegate to them to draft sub- 
stantive regulations, exceed that author- 
ity and delve into areas beyond the scope 
of congressional intent. 


I say these cases are frustrating be- 
cause it is very cumbersome and difficult 
to get control over an agency once it has 
embarked upon an illegal activity of this 
nature. 

I would be the first to admit that Con- 
gress is not without blame in creating 
this problem. 
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Increasingly Congress has passed laws 
which are little more than frail skeletons 
of policy upon which the meat of sub- 
stantive law is provided by administra- 
tive agencies. 

These agencies no longer draft regula- 
tions as mere guidelines for enforcement 
of legislative mandates, but are rather de 
facto acts of substantive legislation 
themselves. 

The question is, What method of over- 
sight should be available to Congress to 
prevent agencies from running amuck 
with this power which is only lent to 
them by the Congress in the first in- 
stance? 

At present, we are faced in most in- 
stances, with the inenviable choice of 
embarking upon the lengthy and cum- 
bersome task of passing new legislation 
to tell the agency that we meant what we 
said the first time, or choosing to allow 
some injured third party to call the 
courts to the rescue for an ex post facto 
determination perhaps years down the 
road. 

We must endeavor to develop a broad- 
based legislative approach to allow Con- 
gress an efficient and expeditious method 
of insuring that the regulatory author- 
ity it grants to administrative agencies 
is properly exercised. 

I believe that the bill we are introduc- 
ing today provides that effective ap- 
proach. 

I recognize that despite the extensive 
approval and use of veto mechanisms by 
this body in the past, there are some 
Members who have raised concern over 
the constitutionality of legislative veto. 

While I recognize that we must uphold 
our oath of office by not knowingly sup- 
porting legislation which would violate 
the Constitution, it is time to admit that 
collectively we long ago determined that 
the question of consitutionality associ- 
ated with congressional veto was not so 
serious as to prevent virtually every 
Member of Congress from participating 
in congressional veto activities by either 
voting for bills containing ad hoc veto 
provisions, or participating in votes on 
veto provisions already on the books. 
Who among us raises the question of 
constitutionality when we go to the floor 
to vote the approval of a foreign arms 
sale under the Arms Export Act, or to 
voice our will on rescissions or deferrals 
under the Budget Act? Indeed, no Mem- 
ber of the Senate refused to vote to veto 
the President’s recommendations to in- 
crease our own salaries because of con- 
cerns over the constitutionality of such 
an action. 

I am convinced that to meet the con- 
stitutional test we need only limit the 
scope of coverage of agency actions to 
which our veto applies. So long as we 
apply our veto coverage only to delegated 
legislative authority, and not to tra- 
ditional executive branch activities of 
enforcement, we do not violate the Con- 
stitution. 

Justice White noted in concurring re- 
marks in a 1976 Supreme Court decision: 

I would not view the power of either 
House to disapprove as the equivalent to leg- 
islation or to an order, resolution, or vote 
requiring the concurrence of both Houses 

. the provision for congressional disap- 
proval of agency regulations does not appear 
to transgress the Constitutional design, at 
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least where the President has agreed to leg- 
islation establishing the disapproval proce- 
dure or the legislations passed over his 
veto, Buckley v. Valeo, 424 U.S. 1. 


I say, that it is time to put the con- 
stitutional arguments behind us. If the 
longstanding practice of Congress in en- 
acting veto provisions, and the policy of 
virtually every Presidential administra- 
tion to follow the letter and spirit of 
those provisions despite rhetoric to the 
contrary, is in fact unconstitutional, then 
it is time that the Supreme Court has 
told us so. The Court will certainly have 
opportunity to do so in the near future 
as it has in the past. But in the mean- 
time, let us move ahead with a meaning- 
ful, efficient, comprehensive veto provi- 
sion to regain effective control over the 
lawmaking authority we delegate to 
others. Such a move will strengthen, not 
weaken, the separation of powers. 

In conclusion, I invite the remaining 
Members of this body who have not al- 
ready done so, to join Senator ScHMITT 
and me in the cosponsorship of the Reg- 
ulatory Reduction and Congressional 
Control Act of 1981. Over one-third of 
the Senate has already done so, and 
nearly half of the House of Representa- 
tives has cosponsored a similar measure 
introduced by Congressman LEVITAS. 

The Judiciary Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Agency Administration, which 
I chair will hold hearings on this bill 
on April 22. Half of the members of 
both that subcommittee and the full 
committee have cosponsored this meas- 
ure, and I am certain we will be report- 
ing it out favorably very soon for posi- 
tive action by the full Senate. 


By Mr. ROTH (by request) : 

S. 891. A bill to amend chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, to provide for 
annual cost-of-living adjustments to 
civil service annuities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


ANNUAL COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS TO 
CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITIES 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today, by request, a proposal to 
amend chapter 38 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. This legislation is part of 
the administration’s economic package 
and would provide for annual cost-of- 
living adjustments to civil service an- 
nuities. I am introducing the proposal so 
that there may be a specific bill to which 
interested Senators and the public may 
direct comments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with a section-by-section anal- 
ysis and the letter from the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management to 
the President of the Senate dated March 
17, 1981. 

There being no objection, the bill, 
analysis, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

S. 891 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8340(b) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) The Office shall in January of each 
year determine the percent change in the 


price index published for December of the 
preceding year over the price index published 
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for December of the year prior to the preced- 
ing year. 

“(2) If in any year the percent change 
determined under paragraph (1) indicates 
a rise in the price index, then effective March 
1 of such year, except as provided in subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, each annuity payable 
from the Fund having a commencing date 
not later than such March 1 shall be in- 
creased by the percent change computed un- 
der paragraph (1), adjusted to the nearest 
one-tenth of 1 percent.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 8340(c) (1) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The first increase (if any) made un- 
der subsection (b) of this section to an an- 
nuity which is payable from the Fund to an 
employee or Member who retires, to the wid- 
ow or widower of a deceased employee or 
Member, or to the widow or widower of a de- 
ceased annuitant whose annuity has not been 
increased under this subsection or subsection 
(b) of this section, shall be equal to the 
product (adjusted to the nearest one-tenth 
of 1 percent) of— 

“(A) one-twelfth of the applicable percent 
change computed under subsection (b) of 
this section, multiplied by 

“(B) the number of months (counting any 
portion of a month as a month) for which 
the annuity was payable from the Fund be- 
fore the effective date of the increase, or in 
the case of a widow or widower of a deceased 
annuitant whose annuity has not been in- 
creased under this subsection or subsection 
(b) of this section, the number of months 
since the annuity was first payable to the 
annuitant.”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the date of enactment 
and shall apply to annuities which com- 
mence before, on, or after the date of enact- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND JUSTIFICATION 


To accompany a draft bill to amend chap- 
ter 83 of title 5, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for annual cost-of-living adjustments 
to civil service annuities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The draft bill would amend the Civil 
Service Retirement law to provide that re- 
tirement benefits would be adjusted once a 
year (on March 1) based on the percentage 
increase in the Consumer Price Index. Under 
current law, these adjustments are made 
twice a year, on March 1 and September 1. 

The change to annual cost-of-living ad- 
justments is part of the President's Program 
for Economic Recovery,” and is included in 
his revised budget for fiscal year 1982. Under 
present law, virtually every group that re- 
ceives Federal benefits indexed to the CPI 
receives automatic inflation adjustments on 
an annual basis. Payments for Social Secu- 
rity, food stamps, veterans’ pensions, and 
Federal employees’ work injury compensa- 
tion, for example, are adjusted annually. It is 
clearly unfair for retired civil servants to 
receive more frequent adjustments than 
these other groups, so the draft bill would 
replace the current semi-annual adjustments 
with a single, annual adjustment. 

The change to annual adjustments would 
significantly reduce Federal expenditures in 
keeping with the President's program to re- 
duce and control the Federal budget. Outlays 
for Civil Service Retirement would be re- 
duced by $510 million in fiscal year 1982 and 
by over $2 billion during the next five years. 

In addition, comparable savings would re- 
sult under various other Federal retirement 
systems which would follow the pattern set 
by the Civil Service Retirement law. These 
include military retired pay, the Foreign 
Service Retirement System, and the CIA Re- 
tirement System. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


To accompany a draft bill to amend chap- 
ter 83 of title 5, United States Code, to pro- 
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vide for annual cost-of-living adjustments to 
civil service annuities, and for other 
purposes. 

The first section of the bill would amend 
Section 8340(b) of title 5, United States Code, 
to provide annual instead of semi-annual 
cost-of-living adjustments for Civil Service 
annuities. The September adjustments would 
be eliminated, and the March adjustment 
would increase annuities by the percent 
change in the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for December of the preceding year over the 
CPI for the previous December. 

Section 2 of the bill would make a con- 
forming change in section 8340(c) (1) of title 
5, United States Code, to provide that the pro 
Tata increase in the first cost-of-living ad- 
justment in each Civil Service annuity would 
be an amount equal to one-twelfth rather 
than one-sixth of the amount of the 
cost-of-living increase for each month that 
the annuity was payable before the effective 
date of the increase. Section 2 would also 
correct a technical oversight in the descrip- 
tion of individuals whose annuities are to be 
prorated, to include a widow or widower of 
an annuitant who dies before receiving the 
first cost-of-living adjustment in his or her 
annuity. This change would make it clear, in 
keeping with the intent of the Omnibus Re- 
conciliation Act of 1980, that all annuities 
which have commenced between increases are 
to be prorated. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that the bill 
would be effective on the date of enactment, 
and would apply to all annuities, including 
those already payable. 

U.S. OFFICE OF 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Office of Per- 
sonnel Management submits herewith a 
legislative proposal “To amend chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, to provide for 
annual cost-of-living adjustments to civil 
service annuities, and for other purposes.” 
We request that you refer this proposal to 
the appropriate committee for early con- 
sideration and favorable action. 

This proposal is part of the President’s 
p for Economic Recovery,” and is 
included in the President's budget for fiscal 
year 1982. Estimated savings of $510 million 
for the Civil Service Retirement System will 
result in fiscal year 1982 if the proposal is 
enacted. In addition to the anticipated sav- 
ings, the proposal would make cost-of-living 
adjustments under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment System consistent with the annual ad- 
justment granted under Social Security. 

The Civil Service Retirement law currently 
provides for two cost-of-living adjustments 
each year, one in March and one in Sep- 
tember, based on increases in the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI). This system of semi- 
annual adjustments is more liberal than 
virtually all non-Federal pension plans. 
These semi-annual adjustments are respon- 
sible in significant part for the unfunded 
liability of the Retirement Fund and for the 
public’s perception that Federal retirement 
benefits are unjustifiably more liberal than 
retirement benefits in the non-Federal sec- 
tor. To put the Fund on & sounder financial 
basis and to provide uniformity with other 
Government retirement programs, we pro- 
pose that cost-of-living adjustments to Civil 
Service annuities be made once a year, in 
March. 

At present, cost-of-living increases for 
Civil Service annuities are granted in Sep- 
tember and in March based on the percent 
rise in the CPI over a designated six-month 
period. Under our proposal, the September 
1981 increase would be foregone and the 
March 1982 increase would be determined 
by the percentage rise in the CPI from . 
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cember 1980 to December 1981. The timing 
and the method of determining the increase 
would be the same as now employed, except 
it would take place once instead of twice & 
ear. 
A Assuming that the draft legislation would 
be enacted before the September 1981 im- 
crease that would otherwise take place, es- 
timated savings in the first five years for 
the Civil Service Retirement System are as 


[In millions] 
Savings in outlays 


Under Public Law 96-342, enactment of this 
proposal for Civil Service Retirement would 
automatically have the effect of shifting the 
military retirement system to the same an- 
nual adjustment mechanism. The savings in 
military retired pay are estimated by the 
Department of Defense as follows: 

[In millions] 
Savings in outlays 


The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of this legislative pro- 
posal would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

A similar letter is being sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARCH S. RAMSAY, 
Acting Director. 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself and 
Mr. CHILES) (by request): 

S. 892. A bill to amend the Federal 
Grant and Cooperative Agreement Act; 
to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL GRANT AND 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT ACT 
@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today for myself and Mr. CHILES, 
by request, a proposal to revise the Fed- 
eral Grant and Cooperative Agreement 
Act (41 U.S.C. 501 et seq.). The act dis- 
tinguishes between Federal procurement 
and assistance, and provides guidance 
to Federal agencies on the use of con- 
tracts, grants, and cooperative agree- 
ments. It was signed into law on Febru- 
ary 3, 1977. 

Since passage of the act, great prog- 
ress has been made in the agencies to 
improve their use of the assistance and 
procurement instruments. As agencies 
learn when to use a grant and when a 
procurement relationship would be more 
appropriate, improved efficiency in Fed- 
eral program operations will result. In 
addition, potential assistance recipients 
will know better how and why the Fed- 
eral assistance system operates as it 
does, improving relationships among the 
levels of government and between the 
Federal Government and companies or 
nonprofit groups. 

The act contains provisions authoriz- 
ing the Director of the Office of Man- 
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agement and Budget to exempt individ- 
ual assistance transactions from its re- 
quirements. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing today would extend that author- 
ity which expired in March of this year. 
I am introducing the proposal so that 
there may be a specific bill to which in- 
terested Senators and the public may di- 
rect comments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor at this point, 
together with an explanation of the bill 
and the letter of the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget to the 
President of the Senate concerning the 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the bill, ex- 
planation, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 892 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10(d) of the Federal Grant and Cooperative 
Agreement Act of 1977 (Public Law 95-224; 
41 U.S.C. 501 note) is amended by deleting 
the sentence: “This authority shall expire 
one year after receipt by the Congress of the 
study provided for insection 8 of this Act.”. 
EXPLANATION OF A BILL TO AMEND THE FED- 

ERAL GRANT AND COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 

Act 
(41 U.S.C. 501 note; section 10(d), Public 

Law 95-244) 

The Act distinguishes two principal Fed- 
eral purposes of procurement and assistance 
and instructs Federal agencies on when to 
use procurement contracts, grants, and co- 
operative agreements. While these general 
instructions are normally to be followed, au- 
thors of the Act recognized that situations 
might occur where lack of flexibility in the 
application of general instructions could 
lead to adverse consequences. For this rea- 
son, the Director of OMB was given author- 
ity to except individual transactions or pro- 
grams from this provision of the Act. This 
exception authority is scheduled to expire 
in March 1981. 

OMB has used this authority sparingly, 
and only three exceptions have been made: 

1. Non-financial transfers were excluded 
from the provisions of Section 504, to avoid 
creation of unnecessary formal grant instru- 
ments. 

2. General Revenue Sharing was excepted, 
to avoid creating more than 38,000 grant in- 
struments, and to avoid legal interpretations 
that might apply normal governmentwide 
grant policies to GRS. 

3. Counted Cyclical Fiscal Assistance was 
excepted, to avoid potentially creating several 
thousand grant instruments, and to avoid 
legal interpretations that might apply nor- 
mal governmentwide grant policies to coun- 
ter cyclical assistance. 

Continuation of the OMB exception au- 
thority is being requested for three reasons: 


1. There is some question as to the dura- 
tion of the exceptions granted to date. If 
they were to expire with the basic authority, 
General Revenue Sharing might be required 
to use formal grant instruments and adhere 
to other restrictive grant policies and non- 
financial transfers could be encumbered by 
unnecessary paperwork and formality. 


2. Executive branch flexibility is needed to 
permit the continued rational tailoring of 
this general statute to a complex universe of 
transactions. 

3. The exception authority is useful In test- 
ing alternatives, on a controlled basis, on 
outstanding issues related to implementation 
of the classification scheme established in 
the Act. 
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OFFICE oF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESENT: I am transmitting 
herewith a draft of legislation to revise the 
Federal Grant and tive Agreement 
Act (P.L. 95-224, 41 USC 501 et seq.). The 
Act distinguishes between Federal procure- 
ment and assistance, and provides guidance 
to Federal agencies on the use of contracts, 
grants, and cooperative agreements. 

The Act authorizes the Director of OMB to 
except specific programs or transactions from 
the provisions of the Act. This exception au- 
thority, however, will expire in March 1981. 
The proposed amendment simply deletes the 
expiration sentence in the section author- 
izing the Director of OMB to except specific 
programs or transactions from the provisions 
of the Act, leaving a continuing authority to 
grant exceptions, if necessary. This would 
avoid the unnecessary confusion and infiex- 
ibility that could result if the authority 
lapses. 

We urge prompt and favorable considera- 
tion of this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Davin A. STOCKMAN, 
Director. 


By Mr. ROTH (by request): 

S. 893. A bill to amend and extend 
the authority of the President to reor- 
ganize the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment under chapter 9, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1981 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today, by request, legislation to 
extend the reorganization authority of 
the President. The bill builds upon the 
previously enacted reorganization stat- 
ute which expired earlier this month. I 
am introducing the proposal so that 
there may be a specific bill to which 
interested Senators and the public may 
direct comments. 

The proposed legislation would ex- 
tend for 4 years, from the date of enact- 
ment, the authority of the President un- 
der chapter 9 of title 5, United States 
Code, to submit reorganization plans to 
Congress proposing the reorganization 
of agencies in the executive branch. Re- 
organization authority has been granted 
to Presidents since it was first proposed 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the late 
1930's. The authority has lapsed on oc- 
casion but most Presidents have been 
able to use the reorganization process to 
shape the executive branch. 

The Federal Government now consists 
of a multitude of diverse agencies em- 
ploying over 2.8 million civilian employ- 
ees with an annual payroll of some $50 
billion. In the area of Government reg- 
ulation alone, 90 Federal agencies have 
some regulatory responsibilities. The 11 
Cabinet agencies and EPA issued more 
than 5,000 rules in 1980 and nearly $4 
billion was spent in fiscal year 1980 on 
regulatory activities. 

The complexity of the structure of the 
Federal Government, the wide variety of 
Federal programs and functions, and the 
rapidly changing nature of Federal pro- 
gram administration make it imperative 
that the President have the tools to re- 
structure the executive branch. The pub- 
lic expects the President, working with 
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the Congress, to take action which really 
rationalizes the way the Government is 
organized. 

Often in the past, the reorganization 
process has failed to work as effectively 
as it should. Effective reorganization is 
not simply a shifting of boxes on an orga- 
nization chart or the shuffling of Govern- 
ment employees from one building to an- 
other. Real reform must involve sensi- 
tive decisions on how our tax dollars can 
return the most for each dollar invested. 

I believe the reorganization authority 
can be used to make Government work 
better. Despite the importance of reau- 
thorizing the Reorganization Act, I be- 
lieve that perhaps the best and most ef- 
fective means of providing strong citizen 
support for reform of Government would 
be through the creation of a citizens’ 
commission similar to the Hoover Com- 
mission of the 1950's. The Governmental 
Affairs Committee has before it a bill 
Senator Tom EAGLETON and I introduced 
to create such a commission, and our 
committee will seriously review the legis- 
lation over the coming weeks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Reorganization Act of 1981 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 893 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
ee cited as the “Reorganization Act of 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 2. Section 905(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„) A provision contained in a reorgani- 
zation plan may take effect only if the plan 
ig transmitted to the Congress within four 
years of the date of enactment of the Re- 
Organization Act of 1981.”. 

PERIOD FOR CONSIDERATION OF PLAN 

Sec. 3. Chapter 9 of title 5, United States 
Code, is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “thirty calendar days” 
in section 903(c) and inserting in leu there- 
of “60 calendar days”; 

(2) by striking out “sixty calendar days” 
in such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
“90 days”; 

(3) by striking out “sixty-day” in section 
pe: c) and inserting in lieu thereof ninety- 
1 fie ore m a “45 calendar days“ in 

on and insert 
“75 calendar 5 and R 
pease N out “45 calendar days” in 
n an “ 
—— dase: inserting in lieu thereof “75 


INFORMATION TO ACCOMPANY PLANS 
Sec. 4. Section 903(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentences: “If the 
reorganization provided for in a plan re- 
quires the promulgation of an executive or- 
der, presidential directive, or other admin- 
istrative action, a draft of each such order, 
directive or action shall accompany such 
message. The President shall also submit 
N 3 background or other informa- 
n as e Congress may require f 
consideration of the pat. = ox 
RESTRICTIONS ON CONTENTS OF PLANS 
Sec. 5. (a) Section 905(a) of title 5 
itag Code, is amended... fiery 
) by inserting “or renamin an existin 
executive department” immediately after 22 
new executive department” in paragraph (1); 
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(2) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and 
(6) as paragraphs (6) and (7), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) creating a new agency which is not a 
component or part of an existing executive 
department or independent agency;”’. 

(b) Section 904(1) of such title is amended 
by inserting “, subject to section 905," im- 
mediately after “may”. 

METHOD OF APPROVAL OF PLANS 

Sec.6. (a) Section 906(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided under 
subsection (c) of this section, a reorganiza- 
tion plan is effective— 

“(1) if each House of Congress, within 90 
calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the date on which such plan is 
transmitted to it, adopts a resolution stating 
in substance that the House favors the re- 
organization plan; or 

“(2) upon the expiration of such 90-day 
period unless, within such period, in a vote 
on final approval of such a resolution in 
either House, such resolution fails to be 
adopted.” 

(b) Section 906(c) of such title is amended 
by striking out “if both Houses of Congress 
have defeated a resolution of disapproval” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “if both Houses 
of Congress have approved a resolution of 
approval”. 

(c) Section 909 of such title is amended 
by striking out the matter within the quo- 
tation marks and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “That the favors the 
Reorganization Plan Numbered trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President on 

Se | Bad 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself, Mr. 
SCHMITT, Mr. Laxatt, and Mr. 
ANDREWS) : 

S. 894. A bill to exempt rural electrical 
cooperatives from fees under the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EXEMPTION FROM RIGHT OF WAY REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES AND RURAL TELE- 
PHONE COOPERATIVES 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce for appropriate reference a bill to 

provide an exemption from the right-of- 
way payment requirements on the pub- 
lic lands for rural electric cooperatives 
and rural telephone cooperatives. I am 
joined in sponsoring this bill by Sena- 
tors LAXALT, ANDREWS, SCHMITT, and 

DoMENICI. 

Title V of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 provides for 
payment for rights of way over the pub- 
lic lands. A fair market value payment 
is required by the section. The terms and 
conditions for such payments were com- 
pleted last July and the Bureau of Land 
Management has begun to implement 
the regulations. The regulations include 
both an initial installation fee and an 
annual rental based on fair market 
value. 

The requirement of fair market value 
for use of the public lands is a sound 
basic public policy position. However, as 
with any such policy, there are circum- 
stances which may merit a somewhat 
different approach or an exemption. I 
believe a strong case can be made for an 
exemption in the case of rural electric 
and rural telephone cooperatives. 

Rural electric and rural telephone co- 
operatives provide a most important 
service in the sparsely populated and 
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remote corners of this Nation. Typically 
in the West, these cooperatives must 
cross the public lands to provide this 
service. Also typical is the fact that the 
cooperatives have long powerline re- 
quirements and small market areas. 
These lines are the major overhead cost 
to the cooperative. Anything which sub- 
stantially increases these costs, particu- 
larly on an annual basis, imposes new 
paperwork burdens on the cooperatives 
and adds to the power and telephone 
costs for the customer of these coopera- 
tives. Power customers already pay rates 
12-percent higher, on a nationwide aver- 
age, than customers of investor owned 
utilities. 

A comparison of cooperative and in- 
vestor-owned power utilities is instruc- 
tive. Investor-owned utilities average 
about 35 to 36 customers per mile of 
power line while a coperative averages 
only about 4.5 customers per mile of line. 
Investor owned utilities generate reve- 
nues of about $36,600 per mile while co- 
operatives average less than $3,000 in 
revenues per mile. The rural power con- 
sumer is already at a - disadvantage, 
without the addition of more overhead 
for the utilities bringing in the power. 

A cooperative in Nevada may service 
an area 10,000 miles square, of which 90 
percent may be federally owned. 

The rationale of the Department of 
the Interior appears to be that since the 
cooperative, like other entities, raises 
revenues through service charges and is 
not tax or donation supported, it should 
be required to pay the right-of-way 
charge as other corporations would. I 
fear, however, that it is not good public 
policy to place the rural power and tele- 
phone customer at a severe rate disad- 
vantage and the rural cooperative under 
a burden not shared by its investor 
owned counterparts. The rural customer 
already helps pay for the management 
of the Federal lands through the taxes 
he or she pays but will be required to 
pay again through higher power rates 
for the right-of-way charges to the co- 
operative, which must realistically be 
passed on to him. I believe this decision 
by the Department of the Interior de- 
serves a closer look and I urge an early 
and careful review of this bill. 


By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. MET- 
ZENBAUM, Mr. MOYNIHAN, and 
Mr. WEICKER) : 

S. 895. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to extend certain pro- 
visions for an additional 10 years, to 
extend certain other provisions for an 
additional 7 years, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

VOTING RIGHTS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, today 
we are writing what I hope will be the 
last chapter in the very long and diffi- 
cult saga that has occupied this Nation 
for well over a century: The struggle to 
guarantee the right to vote to all Ameri- 
cans. Today, for myself and Senators 
KENNEDY, BIDEN, CHAFEE, CRANSTON, 
METZENBAUM, MOYNIHAN, and WEICKER, I 
introduce a bill to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 
Basically, my bill would: 
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Extend until August 1992, the tempo- 
rary provisions of the Voting Rights Act, 
including section 5, the preclearance 
provision; 

Provide for 7-year extension of the 
language minority protections added in 
1975, and; 

Amend section 2 of the act to clarify 
the burden of proof in voting discrimi- 
nation cases and thus remove the uncer- 
tainty caused by the failure of the 
Supreme Court to articulate a clear 
standard in City of Mobile against 
Bolden. 

In 1870, the 15th amendment was 
added to the Constitution. Section 1 
set out this simple, unequivocal com- 
mand: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


By providing a specific constitutional 
provision protecting the right to vote, 
the Reconstruction Congress established 
access to the ballot as a right just as 
fundamental and precious as those in- 
scribed in the Bill of Rights by our 
Founding Fathers. Incorporating this 
principle into our organic law consti- 
tuted a solemn promise that our society 
would not tolerate racial barriers in the 
way of Americans seeking access to the 
voting booth. But just to make sure there 
would be no two ways about it, section 
2 of the 15th amendment specifies that: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


Unfortunately, despite the unambigu- 
ous language of the 15th amendment, its 
promise has never been fully redeemed. 
In fact, it has often been repudiated and 
ignored. Not until Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and his companions in the civil 
rights movement prevailed against the 
brutal, ugly forces arrayed against them 
in Selma, Ala. in 1965 did Congress take 
decisive legislative action as required by 
the amendment, to signal that systematic 
violations of the 15th amendment would 
no longer be tolerated. With the enact- 
ment of the 1965 Voting Rights Act, 
black Americans finally began to collect 
on what Dr. King called the “promissory 
note of the Constitution.” 

There is no question that much has 
been accomplished under the Voting 
Rights Act. In the past 16 years, we have 
witnessed dramatic increases in minor- 
ity registration and voting. The number 
of blacks registered to vote in South Car- 
olina, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Virginia, and parts of North 
Carolina has doubled since 1965. And, in 
the period between the 1976 and 1980 
Presidential elections, Hispanic registra- 
tion increased by 30 percent nationwide 
and 44 percent in the Southwest. Real 
political participation has become a fact 
of life in areas where politics used to be a 
game of charades enjoyed by a select 

ew. 

Clearly a great deal has been achieved, 
but this is no time to rest on our laurels. 
More remains to be done. The increases 
in black and Hispanic voting figures do 
not tell the whole story. 

Although minorities are registering 
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in greater numbers, sophisticated dodges 
such as at-large elections, racial ger- 
rymandering, annexations and even 
changes in polling places, have been de- 
vised to dilute the impact of their vote. 
As the U.S. Supreme Court recognized 
in the Allen case: 

The right to vote can be affected by a 
dilution of voting power, as well as by an 
absolute prohibition on casting a ballot. 


Section 5 of the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act requires Federal review of proposed 
changes in State and local election laws. 
It has been our most effective tool to date 
in blunting the impact of these voter 
dilution procedures, and it takes on 
added importance in light of the reap- 
portionments dictated by the 1980 census 
which reflect trends expected to be more 
pronounced in the 1990 census. Without 
section 5, there will be no effective means 
of insuring that the growth in minority 
voting power anticipated under both 
censuses will not be minimized by racial 
gerrymandering and similar procedures. 
In the absence of section 5, we would be 
caught in a time warp and returned to 
the bad old days when the only way to 
combat voting discrimination was to at- 
tack it on a case-by-case basis. As the 
Supreme Court noted in South Carolina 
v. Katzenback, 383 U.S. 301 (1966), tak- 
ing this tedious, time-consuming ap- 
proach meant that: 

Even when favorable decisions have finally 
been obtained, some of the States affected 
have merely switched to discriminatory de- 
vices not covered by the Federal decrees or 
have enacted difficult new tests designed to 
prolong the existing disparity between white 
and Negro registration. 


But, unless we act by August 6, 1982, 
section 5 will no longer apply to several 
jurisdictions of special concern. Twice 
before, the act faced such a threat. And, 
on both occasions, Congress met the 
challenge. 

In submitting the bill today, we are 
simply carrying out our clear constitu- 
tional duty to provide “appropriate leg- 
islation” to enforce the terms of the 15th 
amendment. If we fail to act on this leg- 
islation now, we will put in jeopardy not 
only 16 years of hard-won progress, but, 
we will also put in jeopardy the solemn 
oath to uphold the Constitution, which 
each of us took when elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Voting Rights Act Amend- 
ments of 1981 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 895 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Voting Rights Act 
Amendments of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(a) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “seventeen” each time it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twenty-seven”; and 

(2) striking out “ten” each time it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof seven- 
teen". 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1985 is amended by striking out “to deny 
or abridge” and inserting in lieu thereof “in 
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@ manner which results in a denial or 
abridgement of”. 

Sec. 4. Section 203(b) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by striking out “Au- 
gust 6, 1985“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“August 6, 1992". 


è Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to join with Senators 
MATHIAS, BIDEN, CHAFEE, CRANSTON, MET- 
ZENBAUM, MOYNIHAN, and WEICKER today 
in introducing the Voting Rights Amend- 
ments of 1981. Our bill will extend the 
essential protections of the historic Vot- 
ing Rights Act. It will insure that the 
hard won progress of the past is pre- 
served, and that the effort to achieve 
full participation for all Americans in 
our democracy will continue in the fu- 
ture. 

Two days ago, in Selma, Ala., thou- 
sands of Americans marched across the 
Edmund Pettus Bridge. They commemo- 
rated that historic turning point 16 years 
ago, when Dr. Martin Luther King, 
joined by Americans of all races and 
creeds, persuaded our people to confront 
their conscience and fulfill the guaran- 
tees of the constitution. 

From that effort came the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. President Lyndon 
Johnson hailed its enactment as a 
“triumph for freedom as huge as any 
ever won on any battlefield.” His pre- 
diction has been fulfilled. The act has 
restrained the shameful blight of vot- 
ing discrimination. Minorities now enter 
the polls, participate in elections and 
win office themselves in parts of the 
country where they had long been denied 
the most basic right in a democratic 
society—the right to vote. 

As the result of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, hundreds of thousands of 
Americans can now vote and, equally 
important, have their vote count as 
fully as the votes of their fellow citizens. 
Hundreds of men and women from racial 
and ethnic minorities now hold public 
office in places where that was once im- 
possible. 

Twice before, in 1970 and 1975, the 
crucial provisions of the act have been 
extended. Each time the act has come 
under attack. But each time, the Con- 
gress on a bipartisan basis, has come to 
its rescue, with the support of Ameri- 
cans from every part of the country. 
And in 1975, the act’s protection was also 
extended to Hispanic Americans and 
other language minorities who have been 
the victim of similar discrimination in 
the right to vote. 

I personally count my role in the pas- 

sage of the Voting Rights Act and its ex- 
tensions as among the most important 
responsibilities I have undertaken in this 
body. 
75 45 this landmark legislation is again 
imperiled. The most successful modern 
civil rights law is in danger of falling 
victim to its own success. Unless we act, 
its crucial safeguards will no longer pro- 
tect those who have relied upon them the 
most. 

The protections of the act will expire 
in August of next year. Therefore, today 
we are introducing legislation to extend 
the full force of this historic law for 10 
years, so that the extensive reapportion- 
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ment following the 1990 decennial census 
will be conducted under its aegis. The 
crucial role which the act plays in 
assuring fair reapportionment was the 
reason for the last extension of the act 
through 1982, in order to encompass the 
1980 census. 

To appreciate the legacy of the Voting 
Rights Act and the need for its continued 
vigor, an understanding of its history is 
essential. Traditionally, black Americans 
were denied the franchise throughout 
the South. After statutory bars were 
lifted, the main device was denial of 
voter registration—by violence, by 
harassment, and by the use of literacy 
tests or other screening methods. Civil 
rights groups and the Justice Depart- 
ment challenged those barriers repeat- 
edly in the courts. The Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 and 1960 authorized the Attor- 
ney General to seek injunctions, and the 
bills also established a complex process 
to enroll black voters. 

But case-by-case litigation proved 
wholly inadequate. Justice Department 
attorneys were thinly spread among 
numerous lawsuits in many different 
jurisdictions. The Government’s burden 
of proof required massive resources to 
document discrimination in each case. 
By the time a court enjoined one scheme, 
the election had often taken place, local 
officials had devised a new scheme, or 
both. The enforcement of the law could 
not keep up with the violations of the 
law. 

Finally, after long frustration and te- 
macious resistance, Congress acted to 
affirm our fundamental principles by 
passing the Voting Rights Act in 1965. 

The legislation operates in two ways. 
First, it contains special remedies appli- 
cable to States or counties covered by the 
so-called trigger formula of section 4. 
If, in either the 1964 or 1986 Presidential 
elections, the jurisdiction had a literacy 
test or similar device and if less than half 
of its electorate was registered or voted, 
then it is covered under section 4. The 
use of tests or devices” is suspended and 
the Attorney General is authorized to 
send in Federal examiners to register 
voters or Federal observers to monitor 
the conduct of elections. 

Under section 5, these covered juris- 
dictions must preclear any changes in 
voting or election laws with either the 
Attorney General or a Federal court in 
the District of Columbia. The Attorney 
General or the court, is required to with- 
hold approval until the submitting juris- 
diction shows that the change will not be 
discriminatory. 


Second, the act applies a general na- 
tionwide prohibition of discriminatory 
practices. Section 2 permits private or 
government lawsuits to be filed any- 
where in the country to challenge such 
practices. And the Attorney General may 
ask the court to impose the same reme- 
dies—examiners, observers, a ban on test 
or devices, and preclearance of new 
laws—which apply automatically to 
areas covered by the section 4 trigger. 

Once covered, a State or county can 
remove itself from coverage immediate- 
ly by showing a Federal court that it had 
not in fact used its test or device to dis- 
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criminate. Alternatively, a covered jur- 
isdiction can remove itself from special 
coverage after a specified number of 
years by showing the court that for such 
a period it had not used tests to discrim- 
inate. 

The initial effort to implement the 
Voting Rights Act focused on black regis- 
tration. More than a million black citi- 
zens were added to the voting rolls from 
1965 to 1972. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that to many Americans, the act is 
synonymous with achieving minority 
registration. But registration is only the 
threshold hurdle to full, effective par- 
ticipation in the political process. As the 
Supreme Court said in its interpretation 
of the act: 

The right to vote can be affected by dilu- 
tion of voting power, as well as by absolute 
prohibition on casting a ballot. (Allen v. Brå. 
o} Elections. 393 U.S. 544, 565) 


Opponents of the dramatic rise in reg- 
istration have sought to cancel the im- 
pact of the new black vote. A broad array 
of dilution schemes have been tried. Elec- 
tive posts were made appointive; elec- 
tion boundaries were gerrymandered: 
majority runoffs were instituted to pre- 
vent victories under a prior plurality sys- 
tem; at-large elections were substituted 
for single-member election districts, or 
combined with other sophisticated rules 
to prevent an effective minority vote. 
The ingenuity of such schemes seems 
endless. Their common purpose has been 
to neutralize the gains made at the bal- 
lot box under the act. 

Congress anticipated this response. 
The preclearance provisions of section 5 
were designed to halt such efforts. Up- 
holding the constitutionality of section 5, 
the Supreme Court noted: 

Congress knew that some of the States 
covered by section 4(b) of the act had re- 
sorted to the extraordinary stratagem of 
contriving new rules of various kinds for the 
sole purpose of perpetuating voting dis- 
crimination in the face of adverse Federal 
court decrees. Congress had reason to suppose 
that these States might try similar maneu- 
vers in the future in order to evade the 
remedies for discrimination contained in the 
act itself. (South Carolina v. Katzenbach, 
383 U.S. 301, 335) 


Once the Supreme Court made clear 
that the act required review of any new 
laws in covered areas which could di- 
rectly or indirectly impair the right to 
vote, section 5 became both the center- 
piece of the Voting Rights Act and the 
main target of efforts to-undermine it. 

Each time that Congress has extended 
the special coverage of the Voting Rights 
Act, it has had to balance a record of 
impressive progress against disturbing 
evidence of continuing discrimination. 
Many officials in covered areas have 
shown a desire not only to observe the 
letter of the law, but to act according to 
the spirit of the law. Others have con- 
tinued to circumvent the act by failing 
to submit changes or by implementing 
changes which had been disapproved. 
Many changes to which the Attorney 
General has objected show a determined 
effort to find new ways to disregard the 
law and deny minorities a fair role in the 
electoral process. 


In the coming debate, we will hear 
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once more the arguments against the act 
that we have heard in the past. 

We will be told that it is a drastic de- 
parture from the principles of our Fed- 
eral system. But the Supreme Court has 
agreed that Congress was faced with a 
drastic situation and that the law con- 
tains reasonable remedies that are fast, 
efficient and effective. 

We will be told that the special provi- 
sions are no longer justified, because so 
much progress has been made. But the 
gains in registration and the impressive 
elections of minority officials have often 
been the direct result of the protec- 
tions of the act. We have come a long 
way since 1965. But our task is not fin- 
ished. Continued progress toward equal 
opportunity in the electoral process will 
be halted if we abandon the act’s cru- 
cial safeguards now. 

I am concerned about the need for 
further progress. But I am even more 
concerned about the risk of losing what 
has already been won. Those who fought 
the battles know how fragile the victories 
are. Without the preclearance of new 
laws, many of the advances of the past 
decade could be wiped out overnight 
with new schemes and devices. 

The impressive rise in registration 
could be threatened by the prospect of 
reregistration requirements—ostensibly 
to purge old records. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has objected to such efforts where 
the timing and method were clearly 
discriminatory. 

In recent years there has been a steady 
number of objections under section 5. In 
fact, while more than 800 proposed 
changes have been objected to since 1965, 
well over half of those objections have 
been entered since the last time the act 
was extended in 1975. Even that substan- 
tial number may seem small in compari- 
son to the total volume of laws submitted 
for approval. But it was always assumed 
that most submissions would be rou- 
tinely approved. Congress aimed at 
catching those which do seriously harm 
minority rights. 

I am convinced that the hearings on 
this legislation will again show a disturb- 
ing pattern of submissions which have 
been disapproved. All too often, the back- 
ground of those changes—the absence of 
an innocent explanation, or the depar- 
ture from past practice as minority vot- 
ing strength approaches a new level— 
demonstrates a continuing intent to di- 
lute the minority vote, and a continuing 
need for the act. 

Many of the practices are complex and 
subtle. Sophisticated rules regarding at- 
large elections may seem part of the 
everyday rough-and-tumble of Ameri- 
can politics—tactics used traditionally 
by the “ins” against the “outs.” However, 
we must view such schemes in the con- 
text of repeated efforts to perpetuate 
past voting discrimination, and to under- 
mine the results of the Voting Rights Act. 


We will also be told that the act should 
be applied across the Nation, and that it 
is wrong to use a double standard against 
one section of the country. That is sim- 
ply incorrect. The general provisions of 
the act do operate in every State. Even 
the special coverage under the trigger 
formula of section 4 is not regional. 
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It now applies to all or parts of some 
24 different States throughout the coun- 
try. The preclearance provisions of sec- 
tion 5 apply literally to the four corners 
of the Nation: From counties in Hawaii 
and Alaska to parts of New York and 
several New England States; from Ari- 
zona to the Deep South. Of course the 
major impact has been in the South. But 
submissions under section 5 have been 
required from many other parts of the 
country. In 1974, the New York State re- 
districting plan for New York City was 
disapproved by the Attorney General and 
had to be revised. 

Moreover, our bill would also continue 
the general provisions of section 2, which 
permits suits to be filed against voting 
discrimination anywhere in the country. 
A separate section of the bill would 
clarify that provision. 

Until the Supreme Court decision in 
Mobile against Bolden last spring, a vio- 
lation of section 2 could be established by 
à variety of direct or indirect evidence 
concerning the context, the nature, and 
the result of the practice in question. 
This position had been unanimously sup- 
ported by the Supreme Court in White 
against Register in 1973. In Mobile, the 
Court’s plurality opinion suggested that 
direct proof of explicit intent was a nec- 
essary element to establish a violation of 
the act. That, of course, is usually an 
impossible task. Because of the absence 
of a clear standard for section 2 viola- 
tions after the Bolden decision, it is im- 
portant for Congress to clarify this pro- 
vision. We should expressly restate the 
earlier understanding of Congress and 
the courts that section 2 violations can 
be established by direct or indirect evi- 
dence showing the discriminatory cir- 
cumstances of the challenged practice. 

Our bill will also extend the provisions 
added to the act in 1975 to protect the 
voting rights of other minority groups. 
At that time, the special coverage of sec- 
tion 4 and the preclearance procedures 
of section 5 were expanded to cover the 
voting rights of Hispanics, native Amer- 
icans, Asians-Americans, and Alaskan 
Natives. As a result of these changes, cov- 
erage was extended to Texas, Alaska, and 
parts of California, Colorado, Florida, 
and several other States. 

The 1975 amendments also mandated 
bilingual elections in almost: 200 coun- 
ties throughout the country with a sig- 
nificant number of citizens who speak a 
minority language, but have only limited 
literacy in English. For them, elections 
conducted wholly in English are a for- 
midable barrier to participation in the 
political process. 

While these provisions will not in fact 
expire until 1985, opposition to them as 
well has been announced. Congress 
should carry out its commitment to pro- 
vide a substantial period for these pro- 
tections to have their full impact. Our 
bill will extend them also through 1992, 
so that they will apply to reapportion- 
ment and elections following the 1990 
census, 

These provisions are now an integral 
part of the Voting Rights Act. In 1975, 
we acknowledged our obligation to erase 
discrimination against Hispanic Ameri- 
cans and other minorities. 
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The Civil Rights Commission and rep- 
resentatives of those minority groups 
presented clear and convincing evidence 
of voting discrimination before we acted 
in 1975. Since that time, Hispanic voting 
participation has increased dramati- 
cally—by more than 38 percent in Cali- 
fornia, 41 percent in Colorado, and 64 
percent in Texas, according to a de- 
tailed study of the 1976 and 1980 elec- 
tions by the Southwest OTER Education 
project. 

In the same 5 years, the Attorney 
General has objected to 125 proposed 
changes in State and local laws in Texas 
which would have had a discriminatory 
impact. 

Clearly, these provisions, too, must be 
preserved. 

Mr. President, I am sure that Con- 
gress will examine this issue thoroughly. 
But, in the end, the protection of the 
Voting Rights Act must be preserved. If 
we fail to renew its core provisions, we 
will strike a cruel blow against all those 
who seek a political system free from 
discrimination. 

We must keep faith with the millions 
of Americans who look to this act for 
the protection of their basic political 
rights. We must not risk a return to the 
conditions we struggled so long to 
change. We must not turn back the 
clock. 

It was 16 years ago that Lyndon 
Johnson came before us and challenged 
us to join with him in the historic pledge 
that “we shall overcome?” This is not 
the time to retreat or to surrender. 6 


By Mr. BAKER (for himself and 
Mr. SASSER) : 

S. 896. A bill to designate the control 
tower at Memphis International Airport 
the Omlie Tower; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

MEMPHIS AIRPORT LEGISLATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee (Sen- 
ator Sasser) and I are today jointly 
offering a measure to recognize the enor- 
mous contributions to our State and re- 
gion and to the development of commer- 
cial aviation across our country by two 
famous aviation pioneers, Phoebe and 
Vernon Omlie. 

We offer this legislation, in conjunc- 
tion with our Tennessee colleagues in the 
House, and at the request of the Mem- 
phis-Shelby County Airport Authority. 

The purpose of the measure is to name 
the new air traffic control tower at the 
Memphis International Airport the “Om- 
lie Tower,” in honor of these pioneers. 


For my colleagues’ edification in this 
regard, allow me to note that it was the 
Omlies, who were among the great avia- 
tion barnstormers of our history, who, in 
1922, first established flight operations 
in Memphis—an action which led to the 
creation and development of a commer- 
cial airfield in Memphis a few years later. 

All of us are aware of the contributions 
of the barnstormers in fostering an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of com- 
mercial aviation. 

But the Omlies did even more. In the 
catastrophic flood of the Mississippi 
River in 1927, they airlifted food, medi- 
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cine, and other supplies to hundreds left 
homeless. In addition, they were of in- 
valuable assistance in helping locate 
those persons stranded by the flood and 
also in identifying levees in danger of 
collapse. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Omlie spent two 
decades in Government service, begin- 
ning with her appointment by President 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1933 as the special 
assistant for air intelligence of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. 

I would simply conclude by noting that, 
as we all marvel later this week at the 
technological and human. magnificence 
manifested in our SpaceShuttle program, 
we would do well to remember that such 
would not be possible were it not for the 
aviation pioneers of a previous genera- 
tion, such as Phoebe and Vernon Omlie. 

The Memphis community and the avi- 
ation community is in full support of 
this measure and I am hopeful my col- 
leagues will be also. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 896 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the air 
traffic control tower at the Memphis Inter- 
national Airport is designated and shall here- 
after be known as “Omlie Tower”. Any refer- 
ence in a law, map, regulation, document, 
or other paper of the United States to such 
control tower shall be held and considered 
to refer to “Omlie Tower". 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I join my senior col- 
league from Tennessee in introducing 
S. 896 which would rename the control 
tower at Memphis International Airport 
in honor of Vernon and Phoebe Omlie. 

Throughout their long careers, the 
Omlies worked unfailingly to further the 
growth of the airline industry in the 
United States for both private and com- 
mercial purposes. They recognized that 
the growth of the aviation industry was 
inevitable, and their vision became real- 
ity. The industry surely owes its thanks 
to the Omlies for their pioneering efforts 
on its behalf, as they were instrumental 
in helping to gain public acceptance of 
aviation. 

Starting as a barnstormer and stunt- 
man in a field that was usually reserved 
for male participants, Mrs. Omlie went 
on to establish an impressive list of firsts 
that are to her credit: Fhe first woman 
to be issued a transport license; the first 
to fly in the national air tour, sponsored 
by Henry Ford, and the first to be 
granted a mechanics license from the 
Department of Commerce, among other 
impressive achievements. 

Mrs. Omlie settled in Tennessee in 1922 
with her husband, Capt. Vernon Omlie. 
They worked toward the establishment 
of the largest flying school in the South 
at one of the first airfields, Mid-South 
Airport in Memphis. The Omlies ex- 
hibited great courage and compassion 
during the great Mississippi flood of 
1927 by flying emergency missions to the 
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stricken areas and dropping medicine 
and food to the homeless. 

Mrs. Omlie also had many years of 
outstanding service to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Under President Franklin Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Omlie served on the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
After the untimely death of Mr. Omlie 
in a 1936 airplane crash, Mrs. Omlie 
worked for the research and develop- 
ment of high air safety standards. Mrs. 
Omlie continued her work for the Gov- 
ernment, in the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration until her retirement in 1952. 

The Omlies were far ahead of their 
time. Their vision and determination to 
bring aviation to the people of this 
country are to be commended. As citi- 
zens of this country, we all owe them, 
and others like them, a heartfelt thanks 
for helping to make our lives a little 
easier because of the convenience of air 
travel. It is my hope that the Senate 
will join me in honoring Mr. and 
Mrs. Omlie—great, and pioneering 
Americans.® 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 897. A bill to permit members and 
former members of the uniformed sery- 
ices who are entitled to retired or retainer 
pay and who have not elected to partici- 
pate in the survivor benefit plan under 
subchapter 11 of chapter 73 of title 10, 
United States Code, for a limited period, 
to participate in such plan, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE MILITARY SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT PLAN LAW 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
September 21, 1972, the 92d Congress en- 
acted landmark legislation to establish 
the military survivor benefit plan (SBP) 
with the passage of Public Law 92-425. 
This law provided the military retiree an 
opportunity to participate in a cost- 
sharing program whereby his widow, in 
the event of his death, would be provided 
a nominal annuity which the retiree 
helps to finance while he is alive. 

Unfortunately, this law had so many 
inequities that the majority of retirees 
declined to participate. It was estimated 
by the Defense Department in February 
1979 that approximately 557,364 eligible 
retirees declined to participate. This 
number is even greater today. 

Mr. President, since the enactment of 
the survivor benefit plan law on Septem- 
ber 21, 1972, the Congress has removed 
a great many of the inequities. With a 
more equitable program, many thousands 
of the retirees would now like to partici- 
pate by contributing a part of their re- 
tirement pay each month for their wid- 
ow's annuity. Since 1972, Congress has 
enacted several laws (Public Law 93-155, 
Public Law 94-496, Public Law 95-397, 
and Public Law 96-402) which have dra- 
matically improved the original survivor 
benefit plan. 

Consequently, I am today introduein 
a bill which will provide an open ete 
ment period of 270 days, effective 90 
days after enactment of the law. During 
this period, eligible retirees will be given 
an opportunity to participate for the first 
time since the last open period in 1974. 
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The Defense Department and others will 
have a 90-day period to publicize the 
open period before the effective date. 
Since retirees will be allowed to enroll at 
this late date a penalty will be included 
in my proposal. A new participant will 
have to pay into the plan for 1 year be- 
fore coverage begins for his beneficiaries. 
If he dies during that year, the proposal 
provides for a refund of the money he has 
contributed to the plan. 

Mr. President, it is important to sum- 
marize the improvements made by the 
93d, 94th, 95th, and 96th Congresses in 
the survivor benefit plan. Although these 
improvements were made during the last 
8 years, there was no open enrollment 
period for retirees to take advantage of 
these changes. Many of the most serious 
earlier objections to the plan have been 
removed. 

The following are some of the im- 
provements which removed many of the 
inequities since the program was estab- 
lished in 1972: 

a. Public Law 94-496 eliminated the re- 
quirement that a participant would have to 
continue to pay into the plan even though 
his wife died first. This “pay forever“ provi- 
sion, which was one of the most significant 
inequities, was one of the primary reasons 
retirees declined to participate. Removal of 
this lifetime obligation should have been 
sufficent to justify an open enroliment period 
at the time. 

b. Public Law 94-496 reduced from two 
years to one year the length of time a re- 
tiree must be remarried before the second 
wife is eligible for the survivor benefit plan 
benefits. 

c. Public Law 95-397 eliminated the social 
security offset/integration for the working 
widow. This was an improvement; however, 
further changes are still required in this 
area. Whether a 62-year old widow is work- 
ing or not, there should be no offset based 
on her own earnings. 

d. Public Law 95-397 reinstated the Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan to widows receiving de- 
pendency Indemnity Compensation (DIC), 
whose DIC was terminated because of remar- 
riage after age 60. However, the DIC offset 
to SBP is still an undesirable provision to 
these widows who are eligible for both ben- 
efits. This problem has been partly alleviated 
by Public Law 96-402, which allows a totally 
disabled retiree to suspend enrollment in the 
SBP. 

e. Public Law 96-402 partially removed one 
of the major objections to the SBP. It re- 
duced the social security offset to SBP by 
capping it at 40 percent of the SBP amount. 
A widow is now assured of receiving at least 
60 percent of the SBP benefits regardless of 
the amount of social security received. 

f. Public Law 96-402 also resolved another 
adverse aspect of SBP. It provided for com- 
puting the cost to the retiree in the same 
manner as it is computed for the civil service 
retiree for same coverage. Previously, the 
cost to the militray retiree each month was 
more than the cost to the civil service retiree 
for the same coverage. 


Mr. President, these significant 
changes to remove the inequities in the 
SBP mandate an open enrollment period. 
The importance of open enrollment leg- 
islation is such that it warrants special 
and separate legislation. In the past, 
open enrollment has been a small part 
of bills recommending multiple changes 
to the SBP. It was often overshadowed 
by more vital provisions. It is time for 
the open enrollment period to be allowed 
to stand or fall on its own merits. The 
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Congress has not seriously addressed 
this issue in the past 8 years, although 
SBP bills in the 94th, 95th, and 96th Con- 
gresses contained open enrollment pro- 
visions. 

The basic objective of SBP is to pre- 
vent any widow of a military retiree 
from ever being without a source of in- 
come. The Defense Department pre- 
viously deferred to the wishes of the 
Congress on the open enrollment period. 
In my judgment, the 97th Congress 
must give this issue more serious consid- 
eration. We must help prevent many 
military widows from the same poverty 
stricken existence now being experienced 
by about 40,000 military widows, known 
as the “ forgotten widows,” whose hus- 
bands died prior to the SBP program. 
Over half a million current retirees 
should be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in SBP to prevent this type of 
existence for their widows. 

Mr. President, the following provisions 
are contained in my proposal: 

First, a specific opening and closing 
date for enrollment for eligible retirees, 
not to exceed 270 days beginning 90 days 
after enactment of this bill into law. 

Second, a retiree who desires to enroll 
would be required to be enrolled with de- 
ductions from his pay each month for 
12 months before-his/her beneficiaries 
would be eligible for the annuity. This is 
a penalty provision for delayed enroll- 
ment. If the retiree dies during this 12- 
month waiting period, the survivor’s 
estate would be refunded only that 
amount of money which had been de- 
ducted from the retiree’s retired pay or 
otherwise paid to the Government for 
the SBP. 

Third, initial SBP cost would be cal- 
culated based on the participant’s re- 
tired pay at the time the individual 
elects participation. 

Fourth, a provision to allow those who 
are currently enrolled in SBP at less 
than the maximum coverage (55 percent 
of retired pay) to increase their level of 
participation with a corresponding in- 
crease in retired pay reduction. For 
those individuals increasing their level 
of participation, a 12-month waiting pe- 
riod would be imposed before the bene- 
ficiary would be eligible for the in- 
creased portion of the annuity. If the 
retiree dies during the waiting period, 
the beneficiary, or the estate, would re- 
ceive benefits at the original rate and be 
refunded the amount deducted from the 
retiree’s pay during the unfulfilled wait- 
ing period. 

Fifth, a provision allowing those cur- 
rently enrolled to decrease their level of 
participation with a corresponding de- 
crease in retired pay reductions, if a 
lower option exists under the current 
law. There would be no refund of past 
money deducted from retired pay. 

Sixth, a provision allowing total dis- 
enrollment from SBP 180 days after the 
retiree has notified his finance center. 
There would be no refund of past money 
deducted from retired pay. Additionally, 
the beneficiary must provide certifica- 
tion of concurrence with the withdrawal 
to the appropriate finance office pre- 
sumably by a notarized affidavit, as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
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military department. After receipt by 
the finance office, there would be a 180- 
day waiting period before withdrawal is 
effective during which time a partic- 
ipant could change his or her mind. 

I strongly urge my distinguished col- 
leagues to support this vital measure. It 
is only fair to a half million retirees who 
should be allowed to participate in SBP 
after so many changes have been made 
in the SBP law by the Congress in the 
past 8 years. This bill will help prevent 
many military widows from existing in 
poverty in their old age. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 897 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
(a) (J) any member or former member of 
the uniformed services who is entitled to 
retired or retainer pay on the date of the 
enactment of this Act and who did not 
elect to participate in the survivor benefit 
plan provided for under subchapter II of 
chapter 73 of title 10, United States Code 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
Plan“), may elect, within 270 days after the 
effective date of this Act and subject to the 
provisions of this Act, to participate in the 
Plan if otherwise eligible to participate. 

(2) In any case in which such member or 
former member elects under authority of 
paragraph (1) to participate in the plan, 
the election shall not become effective until 
the monthly retired or retainer pay of such 
member has been reduced in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1552 of title 10, 
United States Code, for a period of at least 
twelve months after the date of the election. 
If the member or former member dies after 
electing to participate in the Plan but be- 
fore the monthly retired or retainer pay of 
such member or former member has been 
reduced for twelve or more months, an 
amount equal to the amount of the reduc- 
tions made in the retired or retainer pay of 
such member shall be paid to the estate of 
such member or former member. 

(3) Any member or former member of the 
uniformed services described in paragraph 
(1) whose retired or retainer pay is being 
reduced under section 1436(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, or who is depositing 
amounts under section 1438 of such title, 
may elect within 270 days after the effective 
date of this Act— 

(A) to participate in the Plan and con- 
tinue his participation under chapter 73 of 
such title as in effect on September 20, 1972, 
except that the total of the annuities elected 
may not exceed 100 percent of his retired 
or retainer pay; or 

(B) to participate in the Plan and, not- 
withstanding section 1436(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, terminate his participa- 
tion under chapter 73 of such title as in 
effect on September 20, 1972. 


A member or former member of the uni- 
formed services who makes an election under 
clause (B) of this paragraph is not entitled 
to a refund of amounts previously deducted 
from his retired or retainer pay under chap- 
ter 73 of title 10, United States Code, as in 
effect on the day before the date of the 
enactment of this Act, or any payments made 
thereunder on his behalf. 


(b) (1) Any member or former member of 
the uniformed services who is participating in 
the Plan but who elected to provide an an- 
nuity in an amount less than the amount 
of the maximum annuity authorized under 
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the Plan may, within 270 days after the effec- 
tive date of this Act and subject to the pro- 
vision of this Act, elect to provide an annuity 
at the maximum amount or at an amount 
greater than the amount in effect on the day 
before the date of the enactment of this Act 
but less than the maximum amount per- 
mitted under the Plan. 

(2) In any case in which such member or 
former member elects under authority of 
paragraph (1) to increase the amout of the 
annuity of any beneficiary named by such 
member or former member, the beneficiary 
shall not become eligible for the increased 
portion of the annuity unless the monthly 
retired or retainer pay of such member has 
been reduced in accordance with section 1552 
of title 10, United States Code, by an addi- 
tional amount on account of the election of 
the increased annuity for a period of not less 
than twelve months after the date of such 
election. If the member or former member 
dies after making an election under the au- 
thority of paragraph (1) to increase the 
amount of an annuity but before the monthly 
retired or retainer pay of such member or 
former member has been reduced by such 
additional amount for twelve or more 
months, an amount equal to the amount 
of the increased portion of the reductions 
made in the retired or retainer pay of such 
member shall be paid to the estate of such 
member or former member. 

(c) Any member or former member of the 
uniformed services who is participating in 
the Plan may, within 270 days after the effec- 
tive date of this Act and subject to the pro- 
vision of this Act, elect to terminate par- 
ticipation in the Plan if the beneficiary who 
is the beneficiary under the Plan on the date 
of the enactment of this Act agrees in writ- 
ing to the proposed termination. 

(2) An election made under paragraph (1) 
to terminate participation in the Plan shall 
not become effective for a period of 180 days 
after notice of the election is received by the 
Secretary concerned together with the writ- 
ten approval of the beneficiary required un- 
der paragraph (1), The election shall become 
void if before the expiration of such 180-day 
period the member notifies the Secretary 
concerned in writing that such member 
wishes to revoke the election or the benefici- 
ary notifies the Secretary concerned in writ- 
ing that the beneficiary wishes to revoke 
approval of such election. 

(3) The monthly retired or retainer pay of 
a member of the uniformed services who 
makes an election under paragraph (1) to 
terminate participation in the Plan shall con- 
tinue to be reduced under section 1552 of 
title 10, United States Code, until the elec- 
tion becomes final. 

Sec. 2. An election under this Act to re- 
duce an annuity or to terminate participa- 
tion in the Plan does not authorize the re- 
funding of any reductions which were made 
in the retired or retainer pay of any member 
or former member of the uniformed services 
before the day on which such election be- 
comes final. 

Sec. 3. Any requirement under this Act 
regarding the reduction of the retired or re- 
tainer pay of a member or former member of 
the uniformed services for any period shall 
be deemed: to have been met if such member 
is not entitled to that pay for any period 
and deposits in the Treasury the amount that 
would otherwise have been deducted from his 
pay for that period, unless he is called or 
ordered to active duty for a period of more 
than 30 days, in which event such require- 
ment shall be waived for the period he is on 
active duty. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the terms uni- 
formed services” and “Secretary concerned” 
have the same meanings prescribed for such 
terms in paragraphs (3) and (5), respec- 
tively, of section 101 of title 37, United States 
Code. 
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Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective 90 
days after the date of enactment. 


By Mr. PACK WOOD (for himself, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
and Mr. SCHMITT) : 

S. 898. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide for im- 
proved domestic telecommunications, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMPETITION AND 

DEREGULATION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, for 
3 years the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation has been 
working on legislation containing com- 
prehensive amendments to the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934. It has been our 
view that Congress, not the courts or 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, should establish national commu- 
nications policy. In March of 1979, the 
ranking member of the Communications 
Subcommittee, Senator GOLDWATER, and 
Senators ScHMITT, PRESSLER, and STEVENS 
introduced S. 622, the Telecommunica- 
tions Competition and Deregulation Act 
of 1979. At the same time, our colleagues, 
Senators Cannon and Ho.wincs intro- 
duced S. 611, Communications Act 
Amendments of 1979. 

After extensive hearings, lengthy writ- 
ten submissions, and long discussions, S. 
2827, the Communications Act Amend- 
ments of 1980, was introduced by myself, 
Senators CANNON, HOLLINGS, GOLDWATER, 
and Schurr. Although I was not com- 
pletely satisfied with all the provisions 
in that bill, I was willing to proceed to a 
full committee markup. The committee 
did not schedule a markup and, shortly 
thereafter, I directed the committee staff 
to review all legislation, both House and 
Senate, and make recommendations on 
how to proceed during the 97th Congress. 

We decided to proceed with separate 
bills addressing specific areas of the Com- 
munications Act that required amend- 
ment rather than placing them all in one 
bill. Therefore, on January 27, 1981, Sen- 
ator Scumirr introduced S. 270, the 
Radio Deregulation Act of 1981. That 
same day, Senator GOLDWATER intro- 
duced S. 271, the International Record 
Carrier Competition Act of 1981. On 
March 3, 1981, Senator GOLDWATER in- 
troduced S. 601, the Television Licensing 
and Renewal Act of 1981 and on 
March 27, 1981, I introduced S. 821, the 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion Reauthorization Act of 1981. 

Today, with Senators GOLDWATER, 
SCHMITT, and STEVENS, I introduced the 
Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981. This bill repre- 
sents our best judgment on the appropri- 
ate role for competition and deregula- 
tion in the provision of national telecom- 
munications. Undoubtedly, this bill will 
be amended as it proceeds through the 
legislative process. This subject is so com- 
plicated and important to our Nation 
that it takes the work of many people 
to reach the right conclusions. 

Recently, the Justice Department 
failed to settle the antitrust suit against 
A.T. & T. Additionally, in district court of 
New Jersey the Justice Department 
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asked that the FCC’s deregulation of 
A.T. & T. not be done until that com- 
pany is restructured. In light of these 
events, we believe it is important to pro- 
ceed with comprehensive domestic tele- 
communications legislation. We will 
schedule hearings as soon as the Senate 
schedule permits, and proceed to markup 
as soon as possible thereafter. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, and a summary of it be 
printed in their entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 898 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Telecommunica- 
tions Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981”. 
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Sec. 405. Effective date. 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) rapid advances in telecommunications 
technologies are making possible competi- 
tion among providers of telecommunications 
services; and 

(2) competition is a more efficient regu- 
lator than government of the provision of 
diverse telecommunications services and, as 
competition continues to develop, deregula- 
tion of telecommunications carriers and 
services should occur. 

TITLE I—GENERAL 
REDESIGNATION AND REFERENCE 

Sec. 101. Sections 1 through 5 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (and all cross refer- 
ences thereto), hereinafter referred to as 
the 1984 Act” (47 U.S.C. 151) are redesig- 
nated as sections 101 through 105, respec- 
tively. 

PURPOSES—FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 102. Section 101 of the 1934 Act, as 
redesignated by section 101, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“PURPOSES OF THE ACT; FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

“Sec. 101. For the purpose of making avail- 
able, so far as possible, to all the people of 
the United States, rapid, efficient, nation- 
wide, and worldwide telecommunications 
services with adequate facilities at reason- 
able charges or prices; for the purpose of the 
national defense and security and emer- 
gency preparedness; for the purpose of pro- 
moting safety of life and property through 
the use of telecommunications; for the pur- 
pose of encouraging competition in the pro- 
vision of telecommunications; for the pur- 
pose of encouraging continuing improve- 
ment in the use of technologies and for the 
purpose of promoting interstate and foreign 
commerce in telecommunications services, 
there is hereby created a commission to be 
known as the Federal Communications 
Commission, which shall be constituted as 
hereinafter provided, and which shall ex- 
ecute and enforce the provisions of this 
Act.”. 

APPLICATION OF ACT 

Sec. 103. Section 102 of the 1934 Act, as 
redesignated by section 101, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“APPLICATION OF ACT 

“Sec. 102. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall apply to and the Commission shall ex- 
ercise jurisdiction with respect to: All in- 
terexchange and foreign telecommunications 
and all transmission of electromagnetic en- 
ergy by radio, which originates or is re- 
ceived within the United States; the licens- 
ing and regulating of all radio stations as 
hereinafter provided; and all persons en- 
gaged within the United States in such tele- 
communications or such transmission of 
energy by radio. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in title 
II, and subject to the provisions of section 
301 of this Act, nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to apply or to give the Com- 
mission jurisdiction with respect to charges 
or prices, practices, services, facilities, or reg- 
ulations for or in connection with exchange 
telecommunications services.“. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 104. Section 103 of the 1934 Act, as 
redesignated by section 101, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 103. For the purposes of this Act, 
unless the context otherwise requires, the 
term 
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“(1) ‘Affiliate’ means any carrier or entity 
which owns or controls another carrier or 
entity, is under direct or indirect common 
ownership or control with another carrier 
or entity, or is owned or controlled by 
another carrier or entity. 

“(2) ‘Amateur station’ means a radio sta- 
tion operated by a duly authorized person 
interested in radio technique solely with a 
personal aim and without pecuniary interest. 

“(3) Basic telecommunications service’ 
means the provision to the general public 
on & universal basis of the minimum trans- 
mission capability necessary for two-way tele- 
communications services including basic 
telephone service. 

“(4) “Basic telephone service’ means a 
basic telecommunications service which 
allows natural persons to communicate with 
each other by voice over intraexchange, in- 
terexchange or foreign telecommunications 
facilities. 

“(5) ‘Broadcast station’, ‘broadcasting 
station’, or ‘radio broadcast station’ means 
a radio station equipped to engage in broad- 
casting. 

“(6) ‘Broadcasting’ means telecommu- 
nications by radio intended to be received 
by the general public, directly or by the in- 
termediary of relay stations. 

“(7) ‘Chain broadcasting’ means simul- 
taneous broadcasting of an identical pro- 
gram by two or more connected stations. 

“(8) ‘Commission’ means the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

“(9) ‘Construction permit’ or ‘permit for 
construction’ means that instrument of 
authorization required by this Act or the 
rules and regulations of the Commission 
made pursuant to this Act for the construc- 
tion of a station or the installation of ap- 
paratus for the transmission of energy, or 
communications, or signals by radio, by 
whatever name the instrument may be des- 
ignated by the Commission. 

“(10) ‘Corporation’ includes any corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company, or association. 

(11) Exchange tele communications“ 
means tele communications which both 
originate and terminate within the same ex- 
change tele communications area. 

(12) Exchange tele communications area’, 
‘exchange area’, or ‘exchange’ means a 
geographic area configured by a State com- 
mission for telecommunications p b 

“(18) Foreign telecommunications’ or 
‘foreign transmission’ means telecommunica- 
tions or transmission from or to any place in 
the United States to or from a foreign coun- 
try, or between a station in the United 
States and mobile station located outside the 
United States. 

“(14) ‘Great Lakes Agreement’ means the 
agreement for the promotion of safety on the 
Great Lakes by means of radio in force and 
the regulations referred to therein. 

“(15) ‘Harbor’ or ‘port’ means any place 
to which ships may resort for shelter or to 
load or unload passengers or goods, or to ob- 
tain fuel, water, or supplies. This term shall 
apply to such places whether proclaimed 
public or not and whether natural or artifi- 
cial. 

“(16) ‘Information’ means knowledge or 
intelligence represented by any form of writ- 
ing, signs, signals, pictures, sounds, or other 
symbols. 

“(17) ‘Information service’ means the 
offering of a capability for generating, ac- 
quiring, storing, transforming, processing, 
retrieving, utilizing, or making available in- 
formation which may be conveyed pia tele- 
communications, except that such service 
does not include any use of any such capa- 
bility for the management, control, or opera- 
tion of a telecommunications system or the 
management of a telecommunications serv- 
ice. 

“(18) ‘Interexchange telecommunications’ 


. means telecommunications between a point 
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or points located in one exchange telecom- 
munications area and a point or points lo- 
cated in one or more other exchange areas, 
including the origination and termination 
of such telecommunications within each such 
separate exchange area. 

“(19) ‘Land station’ means a station, other 
than a mobile station, used for radio com- 
munication with mobile stations. 

“(20) ‘Licensee’ means the holder of a 
radio station license granted or continued 
in force under authority of this Act. 

“(21) ‘Mobile service’ means the radio- 
communication service carried on between 
mobile stations and land stations, and by 
mobile stations communicating among 
themselves. 

(22) ‘Mobile station’ means a radio-com- 
munication station capable of being moved 
and which ordinarily does move. 

(23) (A) ‘Operator’ on a ship of the 
United States means, for the purpose of 
parts II and III of title III of this Act, a 
person holding a radio operator's license of 
the proper class as prescribed and issued by 
the Commission. 

“(B) ‘Operator’ on a foreign ship means, 
for the purpose of part II of title III of 
this Act, a person holding a certificate as such 
of the proper class complying with the pro- 
visions of the radio regulations annexed to 
the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention in force, or complying with an agree- 
ment or treaty between the United States 
and the country in which the ship is 
registered. 

“(24) ‘Person’ includes an individual, part- 
nership, association, joint-stock company, 
trust, corporation, or any Government 
agency. 

(25) (A) Radio officer’ on a ship of the 
United States means, for the purpose of part 
II of title III of this Act, a person holding 
at least a first or second class radiotelegraph 
operator’s license as prescribed and issued by 
the Commission. When such person is em- 


ployed to operate a radiotelegraph station 
aboard a ship of the United States, such per- 
son is also required to be licensed as & 
‘radio officer’ in accordance with the Act of 
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“(B) ‘Radio officer’ on a foreign ship 
means, for the purpose of part II of title III 
of this Act, a person holding at least a first 
or second class radiotelegraph operator’s cer- 
tificate complying with the provisions of the 
radio regulations annexed to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention in 
force. 

“(26) ‘Radio station’ or ‘station’ means & 
station equipped to engage in radio com- 
munication or radio transmission of energy. 

“(27)(A) ‘Radiotelegraph auto alarm’ on 
a ship of the United States subject to the 
provisions of part II of title III of this Act 
means an automatic alarm receiving ap- 
paratus which responds to the radiotelegraph 
alarm signal and has been approved by the 
Commission. 

“(B) Radlotelegraph auto alarm’ on a 
foreign ship means an automatic alarm re- 
ceiving apparatus which responds to the ra- 
diotelegraph alarm signal and has been ap- 
proved by the government of the country in 
which the ship is registered: Provided, That 
the United States and the country in which 
the ship is registered are parties to the same 
treaty, conyention, or agreement prescribing 
the requirements for such apparatus. Noth- 
ing in this Act or in any other provision of 
law shall be construed to require the recog- 
nition of a radiotelegraph auto alarm as 
complying with part II of title IIT of this 
Act, on a foreign ship subjeci to such part, 
where the country in which the ship is reg- 
istered and the United States are not parties 
to the same treaty, convention, or agreement 
prescribing the requirements for such appa- 
ratus. 

“(28) ‘Regulated telecommunications 
service’ or ‘regulated service’ includes regu- 
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lated basic telephone service or any regu- 
lated basic telecommunications service des- 
ignated by the Commission pursuant to sec- 
tion 236, or the provision of telecommunica- 
tions facilities for which no alternative is 
reasonably available as determined by the 
Commission. 

“(29) ‘Resale’ means the reoffering, with 
or without adding value, by any person for 
a profit of any telecommunications service 
which has been obtained from a carrier. 

“(30) ‘Safety convention’ means the In- 
ternational Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea in force and the regulations referred 
to therein. 

“(31) (A) ‘Ship’ or ‘vessel’ includes every 
description of watercraft or other artificial 
contrivance, except aircraft, used or capable 
of being used as a means of transportation 
on water, whether or not it is actually afloat. 

“(B) A ship shall be considered a passen- 
ger ship if it carries or is licensed or certi- 
fied to carry more than 12 passengers. 

“(C) A cargo ship means any ship not a 
passenger ship. 

“(D) A passenger is any person carried on 
board a ship or vessel except (i) the officers 
and crew actually employed to man and 
operate the ship, (it) persons employed to 
carry on the business of the ship, and (111) 
persons on board a ship when they are car- 
ried, either because of the obligation laid 
upon the master to carry shipwrecked, dis- 
tressed, or other persons in like or similar 
situations or by reason of any circumstance 
over which neither the master, the owner, 
nor the charterer (if any) has control. 

“(E) ‘Nuclear ship’ means a ship provided 
with a nuclear powerplant. 

“(32) ‘State’ means the several States and 
includes the District of Columbia and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

“(33) ‘State commission’ means the com- 
mission, board, or official (by whatever name 
designated) which under the laws of any 
State has regulatory jurisdiction with re- 
spect to exchange telecommunications 
services. 

(34) ‘Station license’, ‘radio station li- 
cense’, or ‘license’ means that instrument 
of authorization required by this Act or the 
rules and regulations of the Commission 
made pursuant to this Act, for the use or 
operation of apparatus for transmission of 
energy, or telecommunications, or signals by 
radio, by whatever name the instrument may 
be designated by the Commission. 

“(35) ‘Tarif’ means a schedule governing 
any generally applicable charge, character- 
istic, regulation, or practice associated with 
a regulated telecommunications service. 

“(36) ‘Telecommunications’ means the 
transmission, between or among points spec- 
ified by the user, of information of the user's 
choosing, without change in the form or 
content of the information, by means of 
electromagnetic transmission, with or with- 
out benefit of any closed transmission me- 
dium, including all instrumentalities, facil- 
ities, apparatus, and services (including the 
collection, storage, forwarding, switching, 
and delivery of such information) essential 
to such transmission. 

“(37) “‘Telecommunications carrier’ or ‘car- 
rier’ means any person, including any gov- 
ernment or quasi-government entity, which 
owns or controls telecommunications facili- 
ties used by any person to provide telecom- 
munications services, A person engaged in 
any nontelecommunications activities, in 
providing any information service, or infor- 
mation software, in producing or marketing 
customer-premises equipment, which person 
is fully separated from any affiliated regu- 
lated carrier, or a person engaged in broad- 
casting, or in providing any cable television 
service, shall not, insofar as such person is 
so engaged, be deemed a carrier except that 
nothing in this paragraph relating to cable 
television service shall be construed to affect 
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any authority of any State or local govern- 
ment, as such authority exists on the date 
of enactment of the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 1981. 
The shared use of telecommunication equip- 
ment, facilities, or services among Govern- 
ment agencies, or the provision of telecom- 
munications equipment, facilities or services 
by any Government agency to any other Gov- 
ernment agency shall not be sufficient to 
deem such Government agencies to be a car- 
rier. 

“ (38) “‘Telecommunications facilities’ 
means transmission facilities under common 
ownership or control with such facilities. 

(39) Tele communications service’ means 
the offering for hire of telecommunications 
facilities, or of telecommunications by means 
of such facilities. Such term does not in- 
clude sharing. 

“(40) “Transmission of energy by radio’, 
‘radio transmission of energy’ or ‘transmis- 
sion of electromagnetic energy by radio’ 
means the transmission of electromagnetic 
energy through space without benefit of a 
closed transmission medium and includes 
both such transmission and all instrumen- 
talities, facilities, and services incidental to 
such transmission. 

“(41) “Transmission facilities’ means 
equipment (including wire, cable, micro- 
wave, satellite, and fibre-optics) which trans- 
mit information by electromagnetic means 
or which directly support such transmission, 
but does not include customer-premises 
equipment. 

“(42) ‘United States’ means the several 
States and territories, the District of Colum- 
bia and the possessions of the United 
States.“ 

TITLE II—DOMESTIC TELE- 
COMMUNICATION 


FINDINGS/TRANSITION PLAN 


Sec. 201. (a) STATEMENT oF Finpincs.—The 
Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) the basic goals of the 1934 Act con- 
tinue to be valid, and it is in the public 
interest to continue efforts to attain these 
goals; 

(2) basic telecommunications services 
must and can be provided and maintained at 
reasonable charges or prices in an environ- 
ment of increased competition through ap- 
propriate financial and procedural safeguards 
incorporated into statutory and regulatory 
policies and industry relationships; 

(3) although complete deregulation of 
all interexchange telecommunications car- 
riers and services may eventually be achieved 
pursuant to the amendments made by this 
Act, regulation of carriers which own or con- 
trol telecommunications facilities in any geo- 
graphic area or market for which there is no 
reasonably available alternative as deter- 
mined by the Commission or which provide 
basic telecommunications service should con- 
tinue until an alternative facility is reason- 
ably available or the universal provision of 
basic telecommunications service at reason- 
able prices can be assured through market- 
place competition; 

(4) current and projected public, business, 
and governmental needs for additional and 
enhanced telecommunications and informa- 
tion services and equipment are highly 
diverse; 

(5) advances in technology can make pos- 
sible new and diverse telecommunications 
services and equipment previously unavail- 
able to the public and can satisfy specialized 
consumer needs; 

(6) modern efficient interexchange tele- 
communications services are essential to 
interstate and foreign commerce; technologi- 
cal and other advances have largely removed 
any valid or meaningful distinction between 
interstate Interexchange and intrastate in- 
terexchange telecommunications; and differ- 
ing policy and regulatory treatment of 
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interexchange telecommunications based on 
State boundaries would create artificial and 
irrational barriers burdening interstate and 
foreign commerce and reducing important 
public benefits; 

(7) the characteristics of the United States 
telecommunications industry which evolved 
during the development of essentially uni- 
versal basic telephone service cannot ade- 
quately provide for the creativity, technologi- 
cal and service innovation, responsiveness to 
consumer needs, operating efficiencies, and 
related factors required to exploit fully tech- 
nological opportunities beneficial to the con- 
sumer; 

(8) decisions of the courts and the Com- 
mission have indicated a clear need for con- 
gressional guidance; 

(9) increased competition in the supply of 
telecommunications and information services 
and equipment and’ selective deregulation 
have already produced significant benefits for 
the telecommunications and information 
consumer; 

(10) further competition and deregula- 
tion can result in increased benefits to the 
consumer and additional opportunity to ex- 
ploit new technologies and should be explic- 
itly encouraged through appropriate statu- 
tory policies and guidelines; and 

(11) an orderly transition is necessary to 
achieve the purposes of this Act. 

(b) (i) Transition PLAN.—The Commis- 
sion shall establish a plan to carry out the 
provisions of this title to foster marketplace 
competition and to implement deregulation 
on the dates specified therein (or where no 
date is specified at the earliest practicable 
date), for interexchange telecommunications 
services, equipment and carriers. 

(2) TRANSITION PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—The 
transition plan established pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall provide for— 

(A) the classification of carriers (pursuant 
to section 203 of the 1934 Act) to carry out 
the palicy of this title; 

(B) the establishment and implementa- 
tion of an accounting system (pursuant to 
section 220 of the 1934 Act); 


(C) a procedure (pursuant to sections 227 
and 228 of the 1934 Act) to implement the 
provisions of this title relating to the for- 
mation of fully separated affiliates and to 
BEIT compliance with such provisions; 
an 


(D) practices and procedures for exchange 
access charges (pursuant to section 222 of 
the 1934 Act). 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 


SEC. 202. The heading for title II of the 
1934 Act is amended to read as follows: 
“TITLE II—DOMESTIC TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS”. 


POLICY 


Sec. 203. Section 201 of the 1934 Act 18 

amended to read as follows: 
“STATEMENT OF POLICY 

“Sec. 201. It is the policy of the United 
States to rely wherever and whenever possi- 
ble on marketplace ‘competition on the pri- 
vate sector to provide all telecommunications 
services, and thereby to reduce and eliminate 
unnecessary regulation including the regula- 
tion of telecommiunications services to the 
extent there is a reasonably available alterna- 
tive for such service. Marketplace competi- 
tion will result in technological innovation, 
Operating efficiencies, and avallability of a 
wide variety of telecommunications technol- 
ogies that are now or may become available 
in the future, and will promote the equitable 
and efficient use of such technologies to pro- 
vide services to all geographical areas of the 
United States: Where competition does not 
now exist, it is the Policy of the United States 
to encourage the development of such com- 
petition, and pursuant to an appropriate 
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transition in accordance with this Act, to de- 
regulate telecommunications services while 
establishing appropriate safeguards to pre- 
vent anticompetitive practices, and adverse 
impact upon the national defense and secu- 
rity and emergency preparedness. Whenever 
the Commission finds it necessary to regulate 
the provision of basic telephone or basic 
telecommunications services in order to en- 
sure their universal and reasonable availabil- 
ity, or to regulate facilities for which there 
is no reasonably available alternative, such 
regulation shall be minimal and strictly in 
accordance with this Act. Prior to the dereg- 
ulation of basic telephone or basic telecom- 
munications service in any particular geo- 
graphic area or market, the Commission must 
find that such basic telephone or basic tele- 
communications service will continue to be 
universally and reasonably available. Unless 
the Commission in any particular case shall 
find otherwise, it shall be presumed that 
there are no basic technological, operational, 
or economic factors which would necessarily 
preclude the provision of any telecommuni- 
cations service under conditions of competi- 
tion.“. 
AUTHORITY OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 204, Section 202 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“AUTHORITY OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Commission shall exer- 
cise only so much of the powers conferred 
upon it under this title as is essential to the 
purposes of this Act, and shall revise, reduce, 
or eliminate any rule or regulation prescribed 
pursuant to this title with respect to any 
telecommunications service or carrier operat- 
ing in any market or geographic area as com- 
petition develops. 

“(b) The Commission shall have continu- 
ing authority over the provision of regulated 
telecommunications services and carriers. 

“(c) In addition to any other authority 
which the Commission may exercise under 
this Act, the Commission shall have author- 
ity to regulate any dominant-regulated car- 
rier and its affiliates (other than any fully 
separated affiliate) for the purpose of— 

“(1) dealing with anticompetitive prac- 
tices between any fully separated affiliate and 
the dominant-regulated carrier or its afili- 
ates; and 

“(2) protecting users of telecommunica- 
tions services in connection with dealings 
between any dominant-regulated carrier, and 
its affiliates and any fully separated affiliate. 

d) Except as provided in sections 227 
and 228, nothing in this Act is intended to 
preclude management personnel of a dom- 
inant-regulated carrier from directing the 
operations of any dominant-regulated car- 
rier, any affiliate and any fully separated 
affiliate, except that costs of such direction 
shall be properly allocated to any dominant- 
regulated carrier, its affiliates or fully sepa- 
rated affiliate, 

“(e) The Commission shall assure that the 
implementation of the amendments made 
by the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981 shall not result in 
unreasonable charges for basic telephone 
service. The Commission shall have the au- 
thority to adopt, whenever necessary, a 
mechanism such as a surcharge on access 
charges established pursuant to section 222 
in order to accomplish the purposes of this 
subsection, 

“(f) Except as provided in sections 229(b) 
(1) and 237, the Commission shall not pre- 
vent or limit the use of any technology or 
improvement in the provision of telecom- 
munications services. 

“(g) The Commission shall not have any 
authority to include in any license issued 
under title III any term or condition which 
is inconsistent with any limitation imposed 
upon the regulatory authority of the Com- 
mission in this title.“. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CARRIERS 


Sec. 205. Section 203 of the 1934 Act is 

amended to read as follows: 
“CLASSIFICATION OF CARRIERS 

“Sec. 203. (a) Not later than 30 days after 
the date of enactment of the Telecommunt- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act 
of 1981, the Commission shall identify, and 
cause to be published in the Federal Register, 
& list of those carriers which serve more than 
50,000 main and equivalent stations and 
which on the date of enactment of the Tele- 
communications Competition and Deregula- 
tion Act of 1981 were deriving revenues from 
the procedures established by the telephone 
industry to allocate the costs and divide the 
revenues associated with the provision of 
basic telephone service, commonly known as 
separations and settlements and division of 
revenues. Carriers identified under this sub- 
section shall be classified as regulated 
carriers. 

“(b) The regulated carrier which is re- 
ferred to in section 229 shall be further clas- 
sified as a dominant-regulated carrier. 

“(c)(1) The Commission, upon its own 
motion or upon petition, shall classify or re- 
classify as a regulated carrier any carrier 
subject. to this Act which owns or controls 
telecommunications facilities for which there 
is no reasonably available alterative or 
which provides any other regulated service. 
In determining whether there is no reason- 
ably available alternative, the Commission 
shall consider, among other things, the num- 
ber of unaffiliated providers of facilities, the 
extent of facilities available in any market, 
and the ability of the providers to make fa- 
cilities readily available in a reasonable time 
period. 

“(2) The Commission shall, upon its own 
motion or upon petition, classify or reclas- 
sify as a dominant-regulated carrier any 
regulated carrier which is dominant in the- 
provision of telecommunications services in a 
substantial percentage of the total number 
of markets or submarkets for telecommuni- 
cations services. 

“(3) The Commission may, upon its own 
motion or upon petition, reclassify any dom- 
inant-regulated carrier as a regulated car- 
rier, and any regulated carrier as an unregu- 
lated carrier. 

„d) Any interexchange carrier not classi- 
fled as a regulated carrier shall be deemed 
an unregulated carrier.“ 

RESALE 


Sec. 206. Section 204 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“RESALE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 

“Sec. 204. (a) (1) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, neither the Commission, 
nor any State commission shall regulate the 
resale of any telecommunications service. 

“(2) No regulated carrier may establish or 
enforce any restrictions on the resale or 
other use of any service provided by such 
carrier. 

“(3) If a quasi-governmental entity which 
has a statutory monopoly for the delivery of 
letters offers any telecommunications service 
by resale or otherwise, such entity shall meet 
the requirements of section 227 with regard 
to its provision of such telecommunications 
services. Nothing herein shall be construed 
to authorize such entity or affiliate to pro- 
vide the electronic delivery of messages to 
nonaffillates. 

“(b) No dominant-regulated carrier may 
engage in any resale activity other than 
through a fully separated affiliate.”. 

CARRIER REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 207. Section 205 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“PRESCRIPTION OF CARRIER REQUIREMENTS 

“Sec. 205. (a) Consistent with the purposes 
of this Act and the policy of this title, the 
Commission may— 
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“(1) prescribe different requirements for 
different regulated carriers, or 

“(2) exempt carriers in whole or in part, 
from the requirements of this title, 
if it finds that such different requirement or 
exemption is consistent with the public in- 
terest. 

“(b) The Commission shall not have the 
authority, with respect to unregulated car- 
riers (including any fully separated affiliate 
of a dominant-regulated carrier), to impose 
any requirements which are not specifically 
provided in this title.“ 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 

Sec. 208. Section 206 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by— 

(1) amending the heading to read as 
follows: 

“LIABILITY OF CARRIERS FOR DAMAGES; 
COVERY OF DAMAGES”; 

(2) inserting “(a)” immediately before the 
first sentence thereof; and 

(3) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and substituting “regulated”. 

TECHNICAL AND INTERCONNECTION 


Sec. 209. (a) Section 207 of the 1934 Act 
is amended by— 

(1) redesignating such section and all 
cross references thereto as subsection (b) 
of section 206; 

(2) striking the heading thereof; and 

(3) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and by substituting “regu- 
lated”. 

(b) Title II of the 1934 Act, as amended, is 
further amended by inserting immediately 
after section 206 thereof the following new 
section: 


“INTERCONNECTION 


“Sec. 207. Every telecommunications car- 
rier, any entity or affiliate described in sec- 
tion 204 (a) (3)— 

“(1) shall, if a reasonable request is made, 
establish interconnection of its regulated 
service— 8 

“(A) with any tele communications car- 
rier; 

“(B) with any telecommunications facility 
or private telecommunications system; and 

“(C) with any customer premise equip- 
ment which is owned or leased by a customer 
of such dominant-regulated carrier, regu- 
lated carrier, or exchange carrier and which 
meets such standards as the Commission 
may establish under section 234 (c) (1); and 

“(2) may not discriminate in an unrea- 
sonable or anticompetitive manner with 
respect to the charges, terms, and conditions 
for interconnection.”’. 


PROVISION OF REGULATED SERVICES 


Sec. 210. (a) Section 208 and all cross 
references thereto of the 1934 Act are redes- 
ignated as section 225 (a). 

(b) Section 225, as so redesignated by sub- 
section (a), is amended by— 

(1) amending the heading to read as fol- 
lows: 


“COMPLAINTS TO THE COMMISSION; INVESTIGA- 
TIONS; ORDERS FOR PAYMENT OF MONEY”; 


and 

(2) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and substituting “regu- 
lated”. 

(c) Title II of the 1934 Act, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting immediately 
after section 207 thereof the following new 
section: 

“PROVISION OF REGULATED SERVICES BY 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS CARRIERS 


“Src, 208. Every telecommunications car- 
rier shall make available, upon reasonable 
request therefor, any regulated telecommu- 
nications service and shall establish just, 
reasonable, and nondiscriminatory tariffs for 
and in connection with such service, and 
any such tariff that is unjust or unreason- 
able, or that results in any unjust or unrea- 
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sonable discrimination, preference, or ad- 
vantage with respect to any person (includ- 
ing any fully separated affiliate), class of 
persons, or locality for or in connection 
with like telecommunications services is 
hereby declared to be unlawful.”. 


INFORMATION ON CHARGES, ETC. 


Sec. 211. (a) Section 209 of the 1934 Act 
and all cross references thereto of the 1934 
Act are redesignated as subsection (b) of 
section 225. 

(b) Section 225(b) as so redesignated is 
amended by striking the heading thereof, 
and by inserting “regulated” immediately 
before “carrier”. 

(c) Title II of the 1934 Act, as amended, 
is further amended by adding immediately 
after section 208 thereof the following new 
section: 


“INFORMATION on TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

OPERATIONS AND CHARGES AND PRACTICES 

“Sec. 209. (a)(1) It shall be the duty of 
every telecommunications carrier which pro- 
vides regulated telecommunications services 
to provide to the Commission and to make 
available for public inspection such infor- 
mation relating to such services, and in such 
form and at such times as the Commission 
may prescribe, and as is necessary to the 
Commission in the exercise and performance 
of its powers and duties under this Act. The 
Commission may impose different filing, 
notification, and information requirements 
upon different carriers, and shall have due 
regard for and may impose a lesser degree of 
reporting requirements on telecommunica- 
tions carriers which serve less than 50,000 
main and equivalent stations. 

“(2) Every carrier shall assure the con- 
tinuing accuracy and completeness of infor- 
mation provided to the Commission under 
paragraph (1). Whenever such information 
is no longer substantially accurate and com- 
plete in all significant respects, the carrier 
shall as promptly as possible and in any 
event within such reasonable time as the 
Commission shall prescribe, amend such in- 
formation or furnish such additional or cor- 
rected information as may be appropriate. 

“(b) Within such reasonable time as the 
Commission shall prescribe, every regulated 
carrier shall file with the Commission, pub- 
lish, and make available for public inspec- 
tion tariffs for regulated telecommunica- 
tions services between the different points on 
its own system, and between points on its 
own system and points on the systems of in- 
terconnecting carriers when a through route 
has been established, whether such charges 
are joint or separate, and showing the prac- 
tices and regulations affecting such charges. 
Such tariffs shall contain such other in- 
formation, and be kept open for public in- 
spection in such places, as the Commission 
may by regulation require. Each such sched- 
ule shall give notice of its effective date, 
and each such telecommunications carrier 
shall furnish such tariffs to each of its inter- 
connecting carriers. 

“(c)(1) Unless otherwise provided by or 
under authority of this Act, no regulated 
carrier shall engage or participate in regu- 
lated telecommunications services unless 
tariffs have been filed and published in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act and 
with the regulations made thereunder. 

“(2) No regulated carrier shall— 

“(A) charge, demand, collect, or receive a 
greater, lesser, or different compensation for 
any telecommunications service or for any 
service in connection therewith, between the 
points in any such tariff than the charges 
specified in the tariff then in effect; 

“(B) refund or remit by any means or de- 
vice any portion of the charges so specified; 
or 


“(C) extend to any person any privileges 
or facilities, or employ or enforce any reg- 
ulations or practices affecting such charges, 
except as specified in such tariff.“ 
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TARIFFS 


Sec. 212. (a) Section 210 of the 1934 Act 
and all cross references thereto are redesig- 
nated as section 230. 

(b) Section 230 as is redesignated by sub- 
section (a) is amended by striking “common” 
wherever it appears therein. 

(c) Title II of the 1934 Act, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting immediately 
after section 209 thereof the following new 
section: 

“TARIFFS 

“Sec. 210. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), no new or revised tariff pro- 
posed by any regulated carrier for regulated 
telecommunications services (including in- 
terconnection arrangements under section 
207) shall take effect until it has been either 
accepted, accepted with conditions, or fi- 
nally approved by the Commission. 

“(2)(A) Not later than 90 days after the 
date of filing with the Commission of a pro- 
posed tariff, the Commission shall make an 
initial determination as more particularly 
set forth in subparagraph (B), or shall set 
forth specific requirements for additional in- 
formation or justification. Whenever the 
Commission has set forth such requirements, 
it may extend such period for not more than 
an additional 90 days. 

“(B) The Commission may— 

“(1) accept a tariff as filed; 

„() condition the acceptance of a tariff 
upon compliance with such requirements as 
it determines necessary to carry out the 
policy of this title; or 

“(ill) reject a tariff, if it determines that 
such tariff is prima facie unlawful. 

“(3) During such period or extended pe- 
riod, the Commission may offer assistance 
to facilitate public negotiation between the 
carrier proposing such tariff and any other 
interested party or parties opposing such 
tariff in order to arrive at a mutually agree- 
able tariff. Any mutually agreeable tariff may 
be recommended to the Commission, which 
recommendation shall not be binding upon 
the Commission, but which the Commission 
shall duly consider in deciding whether to 
accept, accept with conditions, or reject the 
tariff initially proposed. 

“(4) The Commission shall give public 
notice whenever making an initial deter- 
mination under paragraph (2). Upon timely 
request therefor by the carrier initially pro- 
posing such tariff, or by any other interested 
party or parties for good cause shown (un- 
less, where the Commission has rejected the 
proposed tariff, such carrier shall object), 
the Commission shall hold a hearing con- 
cerning the lawfulness of such initially pro- 
posed tariff. In any such hearing the burden 
of proof to show that the initially proposed 
tariff is just and reasonable shall be upon 
the carrier initially proposing such tariff, 
and the Commission shall decide the matter 
as expediticusly as possible. 

(5) Pending any hearing under para- 
graph (4) of this subsection, any tariff ac- 
cepted or accepted with conditions by the 
Commission shall have effect. Any tariff re- 
jected by the Commission shall have no ef- 
fect, and any lawful tariff previously in ef- 
fect for the same or like telecommunications 
service shall remain in effect. 

“(6) Upon completion of any hearing un- 
der paragraph (4) of this subsection, the 
Commission may accept, accept with condi- 
tions, or reject such tariff as initially pro- 
posed. Any tariff rejected by the Commission 
shall have no effect, and any lawful tariff 
previously in effect for the same or like tele- 
Se service shall remain in ef- 
“(b)(1) Any regulated carrier may, sub- 
ject to any reasonable accounting order or 
rule as prescribed by the Commission, elect 
to file any new or revised tariff pursuant 
to this subsection. Subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of this subsection, such 
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tariff shall take effect on the effective date 
specified in such filing, unless the Commis- 
sion for good cause shall specify by rule or 
in any particular case a longer period, not 
to exceed 30 days. 

“(2) The Commission shall give public 
notice of the filing of such new or revised 
tariff within 15 days of such filing. Any 
party in interest may file with the Commis- 
sion, within such reasonable time as the 
Commission shall specify, but in no event 
later than 30 days from the date of such 
notice, a petition for hearing concerning the 
lawfulness of such tariff, which petition shall 
set forth specific allegations of fact suffi- 
cient to show that the petitioner is a party 
in interest and that the tariff constitutes a 
prima facie violation of the provision of this 
title. The petitioner shall serve a copy of 
such petition upon such carrier, which car- 
rier shall have the opportunity to reply 
within a reasonable period of time as speci- 
fied by the Commission. Not later than 30 
days from the time for filing such reply, 
the Commission, on the basis of the tariff 
and pleadings filed or on the basis of other 
information within the knowledge of the 
Commission, shall either grant or deny such 
petition. Whenever the Commission shall 
grant such a petition it shall hold a hearing 
concerning those issues raised in the peti- 
tion which the Commission determines are 
substantial and material questions relating 
to such violation. Upon completion of such 
hearing, the Commission shall either accept, 
accept with conditions, or reject such tariff, 
and shall make findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law with respect to the allega- 
tions set forth in the petition. 

“(c) Neither the Commission nor any 
State commission shall consider revenues 
from unregulated activities. 

“(d) The Commission may exempt any 
regulated carrier from the provisions of this 
section and section 209.”. 


COPIES OF CONTRACTS 
Sec. 213. Section 211 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 
“COPIES OF CONTRACTS TO BE FILED 


“Sec. 211. (a) Every regulated carrier sub- 
ject to this Act shall file with the Commission 
copies of all contracts, agreements, or ar- 
rangements with other carriers, or with car- 
riers not subject to the provisions of this 
Act, in relation to any regulated telecom- 
munications service. 

“(b) The Commission shall have authority 
to require the filing of any other contracts, 
agreements, or arrangements of any regulated 
carrier and shall have authority to exempt 
any such carrier from submitting copies of 
such minor contracts, agreements, or ar- 
rangements as the Commission may deter- 
mine.“. 

TECHNICAL 

Sec. 214. Section 212 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” and “carriers” wherever 
it appears therein. 


VALUATION OF CARRIER PROPERTY 


Src, 215. (a) Section 213(a) of the 1934 Act 
is amended to read as follow: 


“VALUATION OF CARRIER PROPERTY 


“Sec. 213. (a) After opportunity for hear- 
ing, the Commission, where necessary for the 
proper administration of this Act, and in 
particular for the purposes of section 222 of 
this title, may make a valuation, as of such 
date as the Commission may designate, of all 
or of any part of the property owned or used 
by any regulated carrier, and by any regu- 
lated exchange carrier which originates, ter- 
minates, or transfers interexchange or for- 
eign telecommunications.”. 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 213 of the 1934 Act is amended to read 
as follows: “The Commission may at any time 
require any regulated carrier and any ex- 
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change carrier referred to in subsection (a) 
to file with the Commission a statement 
showing the original cost at the time of dedi- 
cation to telecommunications use of all or of 
any part of the property owned or used by 
such carrier.”. 

(c) Section 213(e) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “common” and sub- 
stituting “regulated”. 

(d) Section 213(g) of the 1934 Act is re- 
pealed. 

(e) Section 213(h) and all references there- 
to (if any), timely request therefor by the 
carrier initially proposing such tariff, or by 
any other interested party or parties for good 
cause shown (unless, where the Commission 
has rejected the proposed tariff, such carrier 
shall object), the Commission shall hold a 
hearing concerning the lawfulness of such 
initially proposed tariff. In any such hearing 
the burden of proof to show that the initially 
proposed tariff is just and reasonable shall 
be upon the carrier initially proposing such 
tariff, and the Commission shall decide the 
matter as expeditiously as possible. 

“(5) Pending any hearing under paragraph 
(4) of this subsection, any tariff accepted or 
accepted with conditions by the Commission 
shall have effect. Any tariff rejected by the 
Commission shall have no effect, and any 
lawful tariff previously in effect for the same 
or like telecommunications service shall 
remain in effect. 

“(6) Upon completion of any hearing un- 
der paragraph (4) of this subsection, the 
Commission may accept, accept with condi- 
tions, or reject such tariff as initially pro- 
posed. Any tariff rejected by the Commis- 
sion shall have no effect, and any lawful tariff 
previously in effect for the same or like tele- 
communications service shall remain in 
effect. 

“(b) (1) Any regulated carrier may, sub- 
ject to any reasonable accounting order or 
rule as prescribed by the Commission, elect 
to file any new or revised tariff pursuant to 
this subsection. Subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, such tariff 
shall take effect on the effective date speci- 
fied in such filing, unless the Commission 
for good cause shall specify, by rule or in 
any particular case a longer period, not to 
exceed 30 days. 

“(2) The Commission shall give public 
notice of the filing of such new or revised 
tariff within 15 days of such filing. Any party 
in interest may file with the Commission, 
within such reasonable time as the Commis- 
sion shall specify, are redesignated as section 
213(c). 

CONSTRUCTION, ACQUISITION OR OPERATION 


Sec. 216. Section 214 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND APPROVAL OF FACILITIES CONSTRUC- 
TION, ACQUISITION, OR OPERATION 


“Sec, 214. (a) Upon notification to the 
Commission, any regulated carrier which is 
not also a dominant regulated carrier may— 

“(1) undertake the construction of any 
new interexchange transmission facilities or 
of any extension thereof; 

“(2) acquire or operate any such facility or 
extension thereof; or 

“(3) engage in telecommunications over 
or by means of such new facility or exten- 
sion. 

“(b)(1) The Commission may by rule or 
order require a dominant-regulated carrier 
to obtain from the Commission a certificate 
that the present or future public convenience 
and necessity require or will require the 
construction, extension, acquisition, opera- 
tion, or use of any new or extended inter- 
exchange facility, or will be served by the 
discontinuation, reduction, or impairment of 
regulated telecommunications services. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require a certificate or other au- 
thorization from the Commission for any in- 
stallation, replacement, or other changes in 
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plant, operation, or equipment, other than 
new construction, which will not impair the 
adequacy or quality of service provided. 

“(3) The Commission may, upon applica- 
tion, authorize in whole or in part a long- 
term facilities construction plan for a domi- 
pant-regulated carrier. Upon authorization 
of such plan such carrier shall not be re- 
quired to obtain separate certification un- 
der paragraph (1) of this subsection for 
each element of such plan. This Commission 
may condition any authorization upon ap- 
propriate safeguards and submission to the 
Commission of periodic reports in such 
form and containing such information as 
the Commission may require in order to 
monitor the implementation and operation 
of such plan. The Commission shall take all 
appropriate steps to ensure that such plan 
is being carried out under such safeguards 
as the Commission shall have established. 

“(c) The Commission shall have power to 
issue a certificate for the facilities or plan 
for which application was made; to refuse 
to issue a certificate; to issue a certificate 
for a portion or portions of a facility or plan, 
or extension thereof, or discontinuance, re- 
duction, or impairment of service, described 
in the application. The Commission may at- 
tach to the issuance of the certificate such 
terms and conditions as in its judgment the 
public convenience and necessity may re- 
quire. After issuance of such certificate a 
dominant-regulated carrier may, without se- 
curing approval other than such certificate, 
comply with the terms and conditions con- 
tained in or attached to the issuance of such 
certificate and proceed with the construc- 
tion, extension, acquisition, operation, or 
discontinuance, reduction, or impairment of 
service authorized thereby. Any construc- 
tion, extension, acquisition, operation, dis- 
continuance, reduction, or impairment of 
service contrary to the provisions of this sec- 
tion may be enjoined by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction upon suit of the United 
States, the Commission, any affected State 
commission, or State, or any party in 
interest. 

d) Upon petition or upon its own initia- 
tive, the Commission may, after full oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. authorize or require by 
order any dominant-regulated carrier which 
is party to such proceeding to provide itself 
with adequate facilities, and to extend its 
facilities, for the expeditious and efficient 
performance of its service as a carrier of reg- 
ulated services. No such authorization or 
order shall be made unless the Commission 
finds, as to such provision of facilities, or 
as to such extension, that such provision 
or extension is reasonably required in the 
interest of public convenience and necessity 
or, as to such extension of facilities, that 
the expense involved therein will not im- 
pair the ability of such carrier to perform 
its duty to the public. 

“(e) It shall be lawful for telecommunica- 
tions carriers jointly to meet, plan and agree, 
under the auspices of the Commission, on 
matters affecting the design, maintenance, 
management, development, and coordination 
of telecommunications networks necessary 
to the joint provision of end-to-end through 
services. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to require that routine nondis- 
criminatory contacts among carriers neces- 
sary to each or execute the joint decisions 
made under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion also be conducted under such auspices, 
and nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed as exempting any carrier from the 
antitrust laws for any action taken by such 
carrier which is a violation of such laws 
when taken by a single carrier. 

“(f) The Commission may, upon appro- 
priate request, authorize temporary or emer- 
gency augmentation of facilities or services 
or discontinuance, reduction, or impairment 
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of facilities or services without regard to 
the provisions of this section. 

“(g)(1)(A) Any dominant-regulated car- 
rier and its affiliates providing regulated tele- 
communications services shall maintain and 
file with the Commission a description of 
the operational protocols and technical in- 
terface requirements for connection with or 
use of any regulated telecommunications 
services, and report regularly to the Com- 
mission— 

“(i) any material change relating to such 
protocols, or interface requirements which 
has been adopted or implemented, or which 
is required by the specific design or devel- 
opment of any service, facility, or equipment 
including any information or technical re- 
quirements relating to the capacity of serv- 
ices, facilities, or equipment to function ef- 
fectively and efficiently if connected to any 
telecommunication service or facility fur- 
nished by a dominant carrier; 

“(il) summaries of construction programs 
or activities intended to maintain, extend, 
or expand the regulated services or facili- 
ties of any dominant-regulated carrier (or 
any other regulated carrier if the Commis- 
sion shall so order), if such information af- 
fects the interconnection of service offerings 
of competing carriers or persons seeking in- 
terconnection with the services or facilities 
of such dominant-regulated carrier or such 
other regulated carrier; and 

(Iii) such additional information relat- 
ing to any regulated services, the disclosure 
of which the Commission determines to be 
necessary on its own initiative or in response 
to a petition submitted by any interested 

rson. 

“(B) Information required to be filed un- 
der subparagraph (A) may not be disclosed 
to a fully separated affilate until filed. 

“(2) In any case in which a submission to 
the Commission is required under paragraph 
(1), any person may obtain the information 
which is the subject of such submission upon 
reasonable request and payment of reason- 
able copying and processing fees, unless the 
Commission determines that the furnish- 
ing of such information would be detri- 
mental to the national defense and security 
or to the emergency preparedness of the 
Nation. 

“(3) The Commission shall prescribe pro- 
cedures to implement this subsection not 
later than 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment of the Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act of 1981.”. 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 217. The first sentence of section 215 
(a) of the 1934 Act is amended by striking 
“common carrier” and substituting “reg- 
ulated carrier”. 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 218. Section 217 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “common”. 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 219. The first sentence of section 218 
of the 1934 Act is amended by inserting “reg- 
ulated” before “carriers”. 


RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 220. (a) Section 220(a) of the 1934 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) The Commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, prescribe the forms of any and all 
accounts, records, and memoranda to be kept 
by regulated carriers subject to this Act, in- 
cluding the accounts, records, and memo- 
randa of the movement of traffic, as well as 
of the receipts and expenditures of moneys. 

(2) Not later than the first anniversary 
of the date of enactment of the Telecommu- 
nications Competition and Deregulation Act 
of 1981, the Commission shall prescribe, and 
within the period prescribed by the Commis- 
sion all regulated carriers shall comply with, 
guidelines of general applicability relating to 
accounts, records, and memoranda which 
shall be designed at a minimum to accom- 
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plish a complete allocation of all revenues 
and costs, including joint and common costs, 
between regulated goods and services and 
unregulated goods and services. The Com- 
mission may require any regulated carrier to 
establish and maintain such other separate 
accounts and supporting records and memo- 
randa as the Commission determines neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act.“ 

(b) Section 220(b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b)(1) The Commission shall establish 
and prescribe— 

“(A) the classes of property used by any 
regulated carrier for the provision of tele- 
communications services which are subject 
to the regulatory authority of the Commis- 
sion under this title or to the regulatory 
authority of any State Commission; and 

“(B) the methods by which investments 
in such classes of property may be recovered. 

“(2) The methods specified in paragraph 
(1) (B) may include capital recovery sched- 
ules or percentage depreciation schedules. 
Such methods shall— 

“(A) provide for the full recovery of any 
unrecovered amount of invested capital not 
later than the end of the remaining life of 
the property involved; 

“(B) permit not more than the full 
amount of invested capital to be recovered; 

“(C) for property used by a regulated car- 
rier, include, as an allowable operating ex- 
pense for ratemaking purposes, depreciation 
computed under any accelerated methods se- 
lected by such regulated carrier, except that 
(i) the initial selection shall apply only to 
property placed in service on or after the 
first day of the first calendar year which 
begins after the date of the enactment of the 
Telecommunications Competition and De- 
regulation Act of 1981; and (ii) any sub- 
sequent changes in such selection shall apply 
only to property placed in service on or after 
the date of such selection; and 

“(D) for property already in service on 
the first day of the first calendar year which 
begins after the date of the enactment of 
the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981, include as an al- 
lowable operating expense for ratemaking 
purposes such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to recover all embedded invested capi- 
tal through the use of the remaining life 
method of capital recovery. 

“(3) Any determination of the remaining 
life of property under paragraph (2) shall 
take into consideration competition, changes 
in technology, and remaining economic 
Ute.“ 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 220 of the 
1934 Act is repealed. 

(d) Subsections (e) through (jJ) of sec- 
tion 220 of the 1934 Act and all references 
thereto (if any), are redesignated as sub- 
sections (d) through (i), respectively. 

(e) Subsection (g) of section 220 of the 
1934 Act as is redesignated by subsection 
(d) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “The Com- 
mission shall have due regard to the differ- 
ent sizes of carriers in prescribing forms or 
guidelines under this section.”. 

TECHNICAL 

Sec. 221. Section 221 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by— 

(1) striking “telephone company” each 
place it appears, and substituting “carrier”; 

(2) striking “telephone companies” each 
place it appears, and substituting carriers“; 

(3) striking “company” each place it ap- 
pears and substituting carrier“; 

(4) striking “companies” each place it 
appears and substituting “carriers”; and 

(5) striking “TELEPHONE COMPANIES” in 
the heading and substituting “CARRIERS”. 

ACCESS CHARGES 

Sec. 222. Title II of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting the following after 
section 221: 
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“EXCHANGE ACCESS CHARGES 


“Sec. 222. (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to establish a system of exchange access 
fees for the use of the services and facilities 
of exchange carriers by telecommunications 
carriers and other customers, in order to— 

“(1) achieve equality of treatment among 
all telecommunications carriers and other 
customers using the services of each exchange 
carrier through direct or indirect intercon- 
nection for the distribution of interexchange 
telecommunications and to prevent subsidies 
from exchange services to interchange serv- 
ices; 

“(2) assure that payments and assign- 
ments of costs relating to access to exchange 
telecommunications services and facilities by 
telecommunications carriers and other cus- 
tomers are carried out in a manner which is 
open to public examination and which en- 
sures accountability to the public; 

“(3) achieve flexibility in accommodating 
changes in market conditions and tech- 
nology; 

“(4) establish incentives for efficient in- 
vestment decisions and technological choices; 
and 

“(5) ensure that exchange carriers are 
compensated equitably for the costs of dis- 
tributing interexchange telecommunications 
through the use of exchange services and 
facilities in order to ensure the continued 
universal availability of basic telephone serv- 
ice provided by exchange carriers at reason- 
able charges. 

“(b) (1) The Commission shall at the ear- 
liest practicable date establish a Joint Board 
pursuant to section 410(c) to assist, after 
consultation with the telecommunications 
carriers and other interested parties, in as- 
certaining and apportioning the costs of pro- 
viding access to exchange facilities for the 
origination and termination of interexchange 
services. 

“(2) The Joint Board shall appoint and 
fix the pay of such personnel as may be 
necessary to assist the Joint Board in carry- 
ing out its functions under this section. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, decisions of the Joint Board 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
shall be binding upon the commission unless 
the Commission determines it to be arbitrary 
or capricious or otherwise not consistent with 
the policy or purposes of this Act, 

“(d) The Commission, in consultation with 
the Joint Board, shall establish practices to 
ascertain and apportion costs of providing 
access to exchange facilities for the origina- 
tion and termination of interexchange serv- 
ices which shall be uniform for comparable 
types of interconnections. The Commission 
shall establish the form for records, accounts 
and memoranda to be kept by carriers pro- 
viding such exchange access, including spe- 
cial forms and practices for small exchange 
carriers to facilitate the filing and processing 
of such carriers’ tariffs, including the ability 
to file joint tariffs. 

“(e) Each exchange carrier providing ac- 
cess shall file with the Commission & tariff 
governing the charges, practices and condi- 
tions or shall, subject to the provisions of 
subsection (f), establish charges, practices 
and conditions for the use of its exchange 
telecommunications facilities by any tele- 
communications carrier or carrier providing 
foreign telecommunications services, any 
affiliate or other part of such exchange car- 
rier and any private telecommunications sys- 
tem engaged in interexchange telecommuni- 
cations which are prescribed by the Com- 
mission or computed in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by the Commission. 

“(f)(1) In the case of any exchange car- 
rier wich, together with affiliates, serves 
not more than 50,000 main and equivalent 
stations where a State certifies to the Com- 
mission that it has established a program in 
accordance with the uniform practices set 
forth by the Commission consistent with 
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this section to regulate exchange access ar- 
rangements, charges, ons, Or prac- 
tices, the Commission shall delegate author- 
ity with respect to all exchange access ar- 
rangements, charges, regulations, or practices 
to the State commission of the State within 
which such exchange carrier charges. Upon 
petition of any affected person showing that 
regulation of exchange access by a State 
commission is not in compliance with uni- 
form practices established by the Commis- 
sion, the Commission may prescribe just 
and reasonable exchange access arrange- 
ments, charges, regulations, or practices. 

“(2) In the calculation of access charges 
for the carriers specified in paragraph (1) 
and for other exchanges identified by the 
Commission, the Commission may permit 
the use of averaged cost. schedule rather than 
data from individual cost studies where the 
Commission determines such method to be 
appropriate and consistent with this section. 

“(3) In any case in which charges for the 
use of the facilities of exchange carriers are 
imposed on a usage basis, the provisions of 
this title shall not be construed to restrict 
the authority of State commissions to in- 
clude in such charges any use of the ex- 
change telecommunications facilities in- 
volved which, at the option of the subscriber 
involved, originates or terminates interex- 
change telecommunications service. Such 
charges shall not discriminate between the 
use of such facilities for interexchange tele- 
communications service and exchange tele- 
communications service. 

“(g) The Commission shall promulgate 
the standards, procedures, and criteria for 
access charges established under this section 
not later than 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of the Telecommunications Com- 
petition and Deregulation Act of 1981.”. 


ADDITIONS TO 1934 ACT 


Src, 223. Title II of the 1934 Act, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 


“EXCHANGE TELECOMMUNICATIONS AREA 


“Sec. 226. (a) Subject to Commission re- 
view, it shall be the responsibility of each 
State commission to configure exchange tele- 
communications areas within the bord- 
ers of each such State. Any such configura- 
tion existing as of January 1, 1981, shall be 
deemed to conform with the criteria set 
forth in subsection (b). Any reconfigura- 
tion by any State commission on or after 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981 shall be in accordance with the criteria 
set forth in subsection (b). 

“(b) Any reconfiguration of an exchange 
area by a State commission shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following criteria of this 
subsection: 

“(1) any such area may en one 
or more contiguous local exchange networks 
serving common social, economic, and other 
purposes, even where such configuration 
transcends municipal boundaries or partial- 
ly overlaps another exchange area; 

“(2) every point within a State shall be 
included within an exchange area; 

“(3) no such area which includes part or 
all of one standard metropolitan statistical 
area shall include a substantial part of any 
other standard metropolitan statistical area, 
unless the Commission shall otherwise 
allow; and 

“(4) except with approval of the Com- 
mission no exchange area located in one 
State shall include any point located with- 
in another State. 


“FULLY SEPARATED AFFILIATE 


“Sec. 227. (a) A fully separated affiliate of 
a dominant-regulated carrier shall— 

(1) have no more than one member of its 
governing board who is a member of the 
governing board or officer or employee of 
such dominant-regulated carrier; 
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“(2) have no officers or employees in com- 
mon with any such dominant-regulated car- 
rier; and 

“(3) maintain books, records, and ac- 
counts separate from any such dominant- 
regulated carrier which identify all trans- 
actions with such dominant-regulated car- 
rier and prepare financial statements which 
are in compliance with Federal financial re- 
porting requirements for publicly held 
corporations. 

“(b) A fully separated affiliate may enter 
into any contract, agreement, arrangement, 
joint venture, partnership, or other manner 
of conducting business with its dominant- 
regulated carrier or any affiliate provided 
that any— 

“(1) sale, exchange, or leasing of property 
between the parties; 

(2) lending of money or other extension 
of credit between the parties or between the 
fully separated affiliate and a third party 
directly or indirectly guaranteed by the 
dominant-regulated carrier; 

“(3) furnishing of goods, services and fa- 
cilities between the parties; or 

“(4) transfer to, or use by, or for the bene- 
fit of the fully separated affiliate of any as- 
sets of the dominant-regulated carrier; 


shall be on a fully auditable and compensa- 
tory basis, and shall in addition be subject 
to the requirements established in section 
202 (e), subsection (c) of this section, and 
subsections (c) (3), (4), (5) and (d) of sec- 
tion 228. Such conduct of business shall be 
pursuant to contract and shall be reported 
to the Commission under such rules as the 
Commission determines necessary. The Com- 
mission shall make such contracts, or por- 
tions of contracts, available for public in- 
spection to the extent necessary to ensure 
proper enforcement of this section. 

“(c) In addition to the requirements of 
section 207 and section 208, the conduct of 
business by any dominant-regulated carrier 
(other than any person who owns or controls 
a dominant-regulated carrier) or any affiliate 
with any fully separated affillate shall be 
carried out in the same manner as such busi- 
ness is conducted between such carrier or 
affiliate and any nonaffillate in that the con- 
duct of business between a dominant-regu- 
lated carrier (other than any person who 
owns or controls a dominant-regulated car- 
rier) or any affiliate and any fully separated 
affiliate shall not be based upon, or include, 
any preference or discrimination arising out 
of affiliation. 

„d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b), no dominant-regulated car- 
rier and its fully separated affiliates shall— 

“(1) directly or indirectly own real or per- 
sonal property except international telecom- 
munications facilities or property, either 
jointly or in common; or 

“(2) engage in any joint sales or market- 
ing of any service, facility, or equipment (ex- 
cept for advertising for which each party 
pays its pro rata share). 

“(e)(1) No dominant-regulated carrier 
shall be deemed to have established a fully 
separated affiliate unless and until the com- 
mission, upon petition by the dominant- 
regulated carrier and after an expedited hear- 
ing in which any interested party may join, 
finds that the relationships of such domi- 
nant-regulated carrier with the fully sepa- 
rated affiliate or affiliates comply with the 
requirements of this section. 


“(2) Not later than 45 days after the date 
of enactment of the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 1981, 
the Commission shall establish procedures 
for the expeditious consideration of petitions 
filed under this section. Such regulations 
shall provide that final action on any such 
petition shall be taken by the Commission 
not later than 180 days after filing. 


“(f) A dominant-regulated carrier shall 
not disclose to any fully separated affiliate 
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any commercial information acquired in its 
provision of regulated telecommunications 
services which would provide an unfair com- 
petitive advantage. The Commission may 
require that specific categories of informa- 
tion (such as directory listings and similar 
information) shall be made generally avail- 
able at the same time and at reasonable, 
nondiscriminatory charges, terms, and con- 
ditions. 

“(g) The Commission shall promulgate 
rules and regulations to carry out this sec- 
tion not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this section. 


“ARRANGEMENTS RELATING TO RESEARCH, DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY; TRANSITION TO FULL SEPARATION 


“Src. 228. (a) Until such time as the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
its affiliates (hereinafter referred to in this 
section as ‘AT&T") establish fully separated 
affiliates pursuant to this section and section 
227, the provisions of this section shall apply 
in any case in which AT&T engages in re- 
search and development and manufacturing 
and related functions or activities. Nothing 
in this section shall prohibit or otherwise 
restrict any dominant-regulated carrier, affil- 
iate or fully separated affiliate from exercis- 
ing its independent, prudent business judg- 
ment in connection with business conducted 
with nonaffiliates. 

“(b)(1) Before AT&T may offer any tele- 
communications service or customer premises 
equipment on an unregulated basis, it must 
file with and obtain from the Commission 
approval of a plan demonstrating its pro- 
posed method of compliance with the re- 
quirements of this section, the requirements 
of subsection (a) (2) of section 220, and sec- 
tion 227. 

“(2) Not later than 180 days of the filing 
of such plan, the Commission shall enter 
an order approving the plan or stating the 
specific parts of the plan which conflict with 
the provisions of this section or the rules pre- 
scribed hereunder. AT&T may file an amend- 
ed plan, and the Commission shall enter an 
order approving or disapproving of the 
amended proposal within 30 days of its filing. 

“(c)(1) Not later than the fourth anni- 
versary of the date of enactment of the Tele- 
communications Competition and Deregula- 
tion Act of 1981, the final assembly includ- 
ing all aspects integral to final assembly of 
any equipment which is required to be of- 
fered exclusively by a fully separate affiliate 
shall be provided by a fully separate affiliate 
or acquired from unaffiliated persons. 

“(2) Not later than the fourth anniversary 
of such date of enactment any activity relat- 
ing to equipment design information used 
in such final assembly or relating to software 
programing which are required to be offered 
exclusively through a fully separate affiliate 
shall be performed by a fully separate affiliate 
or a nonaffiliate. 


“(3) Not later than the sixth anniversary 
of such date of enactment any subassembly 
(including any subassembly specific research 
and development) within such final assem- 
bly of equipment required to be offered ex- 
clusively through a fully separate affiliate 
shall be performed through a fully separate 
affiliate or a nonaffiliate, except that nothing 
in this subsection shall, at any time there- 
after, be construed to prohibit the fully sep- 
arated affiliate from acquiring any subassem- 
bly from A.T. & T. if A.T. & T. also sells the 
same type of subassembly to nonaffiliates at 
the same charges and on the same terms and 
conditions. 

“(4) Not later than the eighth anniversary 
of such date of enactment the manufactur- 
ing, including any related functions or ac- 
tivities of any basic component within such 
final assembly, of equipment required to be 
offered exclusively through a fully separate 
affiliate shall be performed through a fully 
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separated affiliate or a nonafiiliate, except 
that nothing in this subsection shall, at any 
time thereafter, be construed to prohibit the 
fully separated affiliate from acquiring any 
manufacturing of any basic component from 
A.T. & T. if A.T. & T. also sells the same types 
of basic component to nonaffiliates at the 
same charges and on the same terms and 
conditions. Thereafter, all applied research, 
development, manufacturing, or any related 
functions or activities in support of unregu- 
lated telecommunications equipment used in 
support of any unregulated service shall be 
conducted through a fully separated affiliate 
or a nonaffiliate. 

“(5) There shall be established an assets 
evaluation board, composed of three members 
as follows: one representative each selected 
by the Commission and A.T. & T. anda third 
member selected by the first two. The Board 
shall determine the value of any assets trans- 
ferred from A.T. & T. to any fully separated 
affiliate pursuant to this section and section 
227. Evaluations of such Board shall be bind- 
ing upon the Commission and upon State 
commissions. Any failure of the Board to 
take action shall not delay any such transfer. 

“(6)(A) The Commission may grant 
waivers pursuant to subparagraph (B) of the 
time requirements of this subsection for a 
period not to exceed six months. The Com- 
mission may not grant more than two 
waivers for any one functional category. 

“(B) The Commission may grant a waiver 
under this subsection where the Commission 
determines that, because of labor strikes, war, 
severe economic depression, or acts of God, 
AT. & T. cannot timely meet the require- 
ments of this subsection. 

“(d) (1) During the applicable time periods 
established in subsection (c), the services or 
equipment (including any subassembly, basic 
component, and research and development) 
which are subject to any such time period 

“(A) shall be furnished to any fully sep- 
arated affiliate for an amount which is fully 
compensatory and which is not less than the 
cost allocated to such service or equipment in 
connection with regulated activities carried 
out by A.T. & T., except that in no case shall 
such amount be less than the charges for 
which similar services and equipment would 
be or are transferred in the marketplace be- 
tween nonaffiliates; and 

“(B) any business which is conducted in 
connection with any such service or equip- 
ment shall be on the same terms and condi- 
tions under which similar services and equip- 
ment would be or are transferred in the mar- 
ketplace between nonaffiliates. 

“(2) In any case in which any conduct of 
business relating to any service or equip- 
ment specified in paragraph (1) is con- 
ducted at charges, terms, and conditions 
which are more favorable to the recipient 
than the charges, terms, and conditions un- 
der which similar services or equipment 
would be or are transferred in the market- 
place between nonaffiliates, the requirements 
of paragraph (1) shall not apply if A.T. & T. 
demonstrates to the Commission that the 
charges, terms, and conditions involved in 
the conduct of business result from more 
efficient operation and lower direct costs, 
and do not result from the allocation of 
common overhead or other similar factors. 

“(e) The Commission shall not have any 
authority to establish any requirements re- 
lating to— 

“(1) the structure or organization of any 
affiliate or fully separated affiliate; 

“(2) any activities of a dominant-regu- 
lated carrier or person who owns or con- 
trols a dominant-regulated carrier which 
this Act requires to be conducted by a fully 
separated affiliate; or 

“(3) the conduct of business between any 
dominant-regulated carrier or affiliate and 
any fully separated affiliate; 
which are not consistent with any provi- 
sion of this section, or section 202, 227, or 
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229, which establish requirements relating 
to such structure or organization or to such 
conduct of business. 

“(f) Not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this subsection, the 
Commission shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 


“AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 1956 CONSENT DECREE 


“Src. 229. (a) The final judgment of Janu- 
ary 24, 1956, of the United States District 
Court for the District of New Jersey involv- 
ing the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its affiliates (United States 
against Western Electric, No. 17-49), shall 
not act as a bar to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and any affiliates 
from providing any telecommunications 
service, telecommunications equipment, cus- 
tomer-premises equipment or information 
service or from engaging in any other busi- 
ness incidental to such activities, except that 
any such activity not otherwise permitted 
by such decree which is not a regulated tele- 
communications service shall be conducted 
by fully separated affiliates as specified in 
this title. 

“(b)(1)(A) Notwithstanding any other 
proyision of this Act, and except as provided 
in subparagraph (B) and subsection (e), 
AT&T or any affiliate thereof (including any 
fully separated affiliate of AT&T) may not 
provide (within any area in which AT&T is 
providing exchange telecommunications serv- 
ice) cable service, mass media service, or 
mass media product through any facility 
which is owned or controlled by AT&T or any 
affiliate (including any fully separated 
affiliated). 

“(B) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not be construed to prohibit AT&T or 
affiliates other than any affiliate offering serv- 
ices under subsection (e) (including any 
fully separate affiliate) or AT&T from— 

(i) leasing or otherwise providing facili- 
ties for the provision of any cable service, 
mass media service, or mass media product 
(in accordance with subsection (c)) to any 
nonaffiliate. 

“(ii) providing any broadband telecom- 
munications service which does not involve 
program origination or mass media service; 
or 

(111) transmitting television or radio 
broadcasting signals as a carrier (which does 
not include the provision of cable service). 

“(2) In any case in which AT&T or any 
affiliate (including any fully separated afili- 
ate) provides facilities for the provision of 
any mass media service or mass media prod- 
uct, AT&T, any affiliate, or fully separated 
affiliate shall make such facilities available 
on a nondiscriminatory basis to any person 
who originates or otherwise provides any 
mass media service or mass media product 
and who makes a reasonable request for the 
use of such facilities. 

“(c) Nothing in any amendment made to 
this Act by the Telecommunications Compe- 
tition and Deregulation Act of 1981 (other 
than the provisions of subsection (b) (1) 
(A) of this section and section 237) shall be 
construed to affect— 

“(1) the authority of the Commission to 
establish rules or requirements relating to 
the offering of cable service by exchange 
carriers (or any entity affillated with any 
such carrier) directly to subscribers located 
in their service areas; or 

“(2) any rules of the Commission, relat- 
ing to the offering of such service, which are 
in effect on the date of the enactment of the 
Telecommunications Competition and De- 
regulation Act of 1981. 

“(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) and in subsection (b), the provisions of 
this section shall not be construed to limit 
or restrict the manner in which, or the ex- 
tent to which, AT&T or an affiliate which is 
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subject to the consent judgment or decree 
specified in subsection (a) is permitted to en- 
gage in, or is engaging in, any activity in 
accordance with the terms of such judgment 
or decree on the date of the enactment of 
the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981. 

“(2) This subsection shall not be con- 
strued to authorize or permit AT&T or af- 
filiate to offer any service, facility, or 
product— 

“(A) except to the extent, and in the man- 
ner, such offering is authorized or permitted 
by any other provision of this section; and 

“(B) except for any customer-premises 
equipment which is in use on the date of 
the enactment of the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 1981, 
and which is regulated by the Commission 
or by any State commission. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, AT&T may, through a fully sep- 
arated affiliate other than any fully separate 
affiliate which provides any telecommunica- 
tions service, telecommunications equip- 
ment, customer-premises equipment or in- 
formation service or which engages in any 
other business incidental to such activities, 
provide the services described in subpara- 
graphs (B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (f). 

“(f) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘cable service’ means the 
retransmission of any television or radio 
broadcasting signal, or program origination, 
for distribution by cable or any other closed 
transmission medium to multiple subscribers 
who pay to receive such service. 

“(2) The term ‘mass media’ includes tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting, pay televi- 
sion, and printed or electronic publications 
(including newspapers, periodicals, and any 
service or product like or similar to a news- 
paper or periodical). Such term does not 
include— 

“(A) telephone number or address listings 
and directory assistance (limited to tele- 
phone number, address, and business cate- 
gory); 

“(B) weather, time, or sports information; 

“(C) any information service which AT&T 
or any affiliate was engaged in on April 7, 
1981; or 

“(D) printed or electronic directory ad- 
vertising. 


The Commission shall have authority to de- 
termine in disputed cases whether any pro- 
posed service or product is a mass media 
service or product. 


EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


Sec. 224. (a) For purposes of this section 
the term— 

(1) “employee” means any employee of a 
dominant-regulated carrier, or of any affili- 
ate; 

(2) “regular employee” means any full- 
time or part-time employee whose employ- 
ment is expected to be permanent; and 

(3) “transferred employee” means any em- 
ployee transferred to a fully separated affili- 
ate by a dominant-regulated carrier or by 
any affiliate. 

(b) If a dominant-regulated carrier or any 
affiliate transfers an employee to a fully sepa- 
rated affiliate, then such transferred em- 
ployee shall not be deprived of his employ- 
ment, salary or wages, or seniority rights 
during the 5-year period following the date 
of such transfer. The requirements of this 
paragraph shall continue to apply in any 
case in which the fully separated affillate 
retransfers such transferred employee to the 
dominant carrier or to any affiliate, except 
that any such retransfer shall not have the 
effect of extending the 5-year period speci- 
fied in the preceding sentence. 

(e) (1) A transferred employee shall be en- 
titled to receive payment (in addition to his 
regular salary or wages) from the fully sepa- 
rated affiliate to which he is transferred for 
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reasonable travel expenses and reasonable 
moving expenses incurred by him or any of 
his dependents if— 

(A) such transferred employee changes his 
domicile as a result of such transfer; and 

(B) the distance between the new work 
location of such transferred employee and the 
former domicile of such transferred employee 
exceeds the distance between the former 
workplace of such transferred employee and 
such former domicile by 35 miles or more. 

(2) If a collective-bargaining agreement 
applicable to a transferred employee provides 
transfer benefits which differ from the bene- 
fits available to such transferred employee 
under paragraph (1), then such transferred 
employee may select the benefits which shall 
apply. Such selection shall be made through 
notice to a dominant-regulated carrier or 
any affiliate thvolved before the end of the 
10-day period following the date on which 
such transferred employee receives notice of 
his transfer to a fully separated affiliate. If 
such transferred employee does not furnish 
such notice before the end of such 10-day 
period, then benefits under the collective- 
bargaining agreement shall apply. 

(d) Any pension benefits, health or dis- 
ability benefits, death benefits, or insurance 
benefits to which a transferred employee is 
entitled shall not be restricted, limited, or 
reduced as a result of his transfer to a fully 
separated affiliate, except that the require- 
ments of this paragraph may be superseded 
by the terms of any collective-bargaining 
agreement between such fully separated af- 
filiate and any labor entity representing the 
employees of such fully separated affiliate. 

(e)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), any collective-bargaining agreement be- 
tween a dominant-regulated carrier or any 
affiliate, and any labor entity representing 
the employees of such a dominant-regulated 
carrier or affiliate shall continue to apply to 
any transferred employee during the complete 
term of such agreement. 

(2) A fully separated affiliate, or any per- 


son who owns or controls such fully separated 
affiliate, and any labor entity representing 
the employees of such fully separated affiliate 


may enter into a collective-bargat: ee- 
ment at any time after the establishment of 
such fully separated affiliate. Any such agree- 
ment— 

(A) shall supersede the terms and appli- 
cation of any collective-bargaining agreement 
specified in paragraph (1); and 

(B) shall supersede the requirements of 
this subsection to the extent such require- 
ments otherwise would apply to such fully 
separated affiliate. 

(t) (i) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), if a regular employee is transferred to a 
fully separated affiliate by a dominant-regu- 
lated carrier or by any affiliate, and such 
regular employee is discharged for other than 
cause during the 7-year period following the 
date of such transfer, then such regular em- 
Ployee shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation from such fully separated affiliate in 
an amount which is not less than the amount 
of compensation such regular employee would 
have been entitled to receive from such a 
dominant-regulated carrier or such affiliate 
if such dominant-regulated carrier or such 
affiliate discharged such regular employee for 
other than cause immediately before the date 
of such transfer. 

(2) If a collective-bargaining agreement 
between a fully separated affillate and any 
labor entity representing the employees of 
such fully separated affiliate is in effect at 
the time a regular employee is discharged 
in the manner specified in paragraph (1), 
and such collective-bargaining agreement 
applies to such regular employee and pro- 
vides benefits which differ from the benefits 
available to such regular employee under 
paragraph (1), then such regular employee 
may select the benefits which shall apply. 
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Such selection shall be made through notice 
to the fully separated entity before the end 
of the 10-day period following the date of 
such discharge. If such regular employee 
to the fully separated entity before the end 
of such 10-day period, the benefits under the 
collective-bargaining agreement shall apply. 

(g) If any transferred employee is the sub- 
ject of a layoff during the 7-year period fol- 
lowing the date of the transfer of such trans- 
ferred employee to a fully separated affillate, 
then such transferred employee shall have 
the first right of rehire in his occupational 
specialty (or its equivalent) during the 2- 
year period following the date of the layoff 
of such transferred employee, except that 
such right shall not apply unless such trans- 
ferred employee is physically able, and 
equipped by training and experience, to per- 
form the duties of the work available. Such 
fully separated affiliate shall maintain lists 
of employees who have been separated from 
employment through layoffs. Such lists shall 
contain sufficiently detailed information to 
enable such fully separated affiliate to com- 
ply with the requirements of this subsection. 

(h) A dominant-regulated carrier or any 
affiliate shall not reduce the salary or wages 
of a regular employee, or separate such reg- 
ular employee from employment through 
layoff or termination, during the 6-month 
period immediately before the establish- 
ment of a fully separated affiliate by such 
dominant carrier or by such affillate unless— 

(1) such regular employee consents to 
such action; or 

(2) such action is not related to the es- 
tablishment of such fully separated affiliate. 

(1) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any employee who is transferred to 
a fully separated affiliate after the 7-year 
period following the date of the establish- 
ment of such fully separated affiliate. 

(J) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to restrict, limit, or eliminate the 
authority of a dominant carrier, an affiliate, 
or a fully separated affiliate to discharge an 
employee, or take any disciplinary or other 
action against an employee, for cause. 

(k) For purposes of the enforcement or 
protection of rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties granted or guaranteed in this section, 
employees shall be entitled to the same 
remedies as are provided by the National 
Labor Relations Act in the case of employ- 
ees covered by such Act. The National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts of the United 
States (including the courts of the District 
of Columbia) shall have jurisdiction and 
power to enforce and protect such rights, 
privileges, and immunities in the same man- 
ner as in the case of enforcement of the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

ADDITION TO 1934 ACT 


Sec. 225. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 
serting the following: 


“PROTECTION AND RESTORATION OF ESSENTIAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


“Sec. 233. (a) The Commission, shall con- 
sult with appropriate Federal departments 
and agencies, in order to coordinate the de- 
velopment and establishment of arrange- 
ments among regulated interexchange and 
carriers providing foreign telecommunica- 
tions for such mutual backup, restoration 
and interconnection of each other's services 
as may be necessary to avert public peril or 
disaster or to ensure the continuity of tele- 
communications essential to the national 
defense and security and the prompt restora- 
tion of any such telecommunications which 
may be interrupted by the failure or dis- 
ruption of the facilities of any one or more 
such carriers. 


“(b) The President shall have authority 


to require any carrier subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act to furnish telecommunica- 
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tions services or facilities to any Federal 
agency if the President determines that— 

“(1) the provision of such services or fa- 
cilities is necessary and appropriate to pro- 
mote the national defense and security or 
the emergency preparedness of the Nation; 
and 

“(2) (A) there is a threat of war with a 
foreign nation, the Nation is at war with a 
foreign nation, or there exists a state of pub- 
lic peril or disaster or other national emer- 
gency; or 

“(B) in order to provide for the national 
defense and security or the emergency pre- 
paredness of the Nation, there is an imme- 
diate need for such services and facilities, 
and such need cannot be met through reli- 
ance upon any other source of supply. 

“(c) The provisions of section 606(e) shall 
apply in the case of any determination made 
by the President under this section. 

“(d) The President shall coordinate any 
Government program for enhancing the sur- 
vivability of exchange, interexchange and 
facilities used to provide foreign communica- 
tions and protection against unauthorized 
interception of telecommunications traffic, 
ensuring, where appropriate, the availability 
of such programs to all telecommunications 
carriers willing and able to participate in 
such programs. ’ 

“(e) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall designate one of the Commissioners to 
serve as the ‘Emergency Preparedness Com- 
missioner’ who shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of the provisions of this section. 

“(f) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall appoint an advisory council of not to 
exceed 15 members to examine the structure, 
policy and needs of Federal telecommunica- 
tlons Management for national security and 
emergency preparedness under deregulation. 


“CUSTOMER-PREMISES EQUIPMENT AND INFOR- 
MATION SERVICES 


“Sec, 234. (a) Except as provided in this 
title, neither the Commission nor any State 
shall regulate the production, marketing, or 
other provision of customer-premises equip- 
ment or information services. 

“(b)(1) Not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of the Telecommunica- 
tions Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981, the Commission shall prescribe regula- 
tions providing for separate pricing on a fair 
market value basis of customer-premises 
equipment or information services, or cable 
services as defined in section 229(e)(1) when 
offered in conjunction with a regulated serv- 
ice by a regulated carrier, including an ex- 
change carrier; thereafter, such carriers shall 
provide such equipment or services only on 
an unbundled basis in accordance with such 
regulations. 

“(2) Nothing in paragraph (1) shall be 
construed to prohibit any State commission 
from allowing an exchange carrier to offer to 
residential customers a basic lifeline service 
within an exchange. 

(e) (1) the Commission may establish and 
enforce such minimum uniform technical 
standards for customer-premises equipment 
as are necessary to prevent technical or oper- 
ational harm to carrier facilities. 

“(2) The Commission may establish re- 
quirements relating to labeling of customer- 
premises equipment to indicate the country 
of origin and to provide such other consumer 
information as the Commission determines 
will be of significant interest. 

“(d) The use of any information process- 
ing capability in support of the provision of 
a telecommunications service and for the 
management or control or operation of a tele- 
communications system or management of a 
telecommunications service shall not be 
deemed the provision of an information sery- 
ice within the meaning of this Act. 

“(e)(1) No later than the second anniver- 
sary of the date of enactment of the Telecom- 
munications Competition and Deregulation 
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Act of 1981, no dominant-regulated carrier 
shall provide any customer-premises equip- 
ment or any information service, except 
through a fully separated affiliate. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize any dominant-regu- 
lated carrier to engage in any activity de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) which it was not 
lawfully providing on the date of enact- 
ment of the Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act of 1981 other 
than through a fully separated affiliate. 


“TRANSITIONAL PROVISION OF CERTAIN 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


“Sec. 235. (a) The Commission may require 
any unregulated carrier to continue to in- 
terconnect its telecommunications facilities 
with any person for a reasonable period of 
time upon petition showing that withdrawal 
of such interconnection would result in an 
unreasonable hardship on such person. The 
authority to require interconnection under 
this Act shall cease no later than the sec- 
ond anniversary of the date of enactment 
of the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981. 

“(b) (1) Each regulated carrier shall con- 
tinue to provide under tariff, on an un- 
bundled basis pursuant to section 234(b), 
any telecommunications service which such 
carrier is providing on the date of enact- 
ment of the Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act of 1981 for a period 
of not less than 2 years from such date, un- 
less the Commission in any particular case 
shall extend such time for a period of not 
to exceed 2 years. 

“(2) Not later than 2 years after the date 
of enactment of the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 1981 
or by such extended time, the Commission 
shall have determined— 

“(A) which of the telecommunications 
services described in paragraph (1) shall con- 
tinue under regulation as a regulated tele- 
communications service, and 

“(B) which of such services shall be pro- 
vided as an unregulated service. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b)(1) of section 234 relating to un- 
bundling, any customer-premises equipment 
which is being provided by any carrier un- 
der tariff on the date of enactment of the 
Telecommunications Competition and De- 
regulation Act of 1981 shall continue to be 
made available under tariff for a period of 
not less than 2 years from such date, unless 
the Commission in any particular case shall 
extend such time for a period of not to 
exceed 2 years. 

“DETERMINATION OF BASIC TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SERVICES 

“Sec, 236. (a) The Commission, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (b), 
may determine what basic telecommunica- 
tions services, in addition to, or in lieu of, 
basic telephone service should as a matter 
of the public interest be universally available 
at reasonable charges, prices, terms or condi- 
tions, whether competitively provided or not. 

“(b) (1) Any person may petition the Com- 
mission for a hearing to classify any interex- 
change telecommunications service as among 
those services described in subsection (a). 
The Commission shall grant such petition 
upon a showing that the telecommunica- 
tions service is generally recognized as neces- 
sary to promote the general welfare of the 
general population and to promote the safety 
of property (insofar as such service relates to 
the capability of a substantial majority of 
all the people of the United States to com- 
municate with one another by telecom- 
munications). 

“(2) Upon granting any petition described 
in paragraph (1), the Commission shall hold 
a hearing to determine whether such service 
should be universally available at reasonable 
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charges, prices, terms or conditions and 
whether regulated in whole or in part to en- 
sure such availability. Absent a showing to 
the contrary, it shall be presumed that un- 
regulated marketplace competition will uni- 
versally provide such service. The burden 
shall be on any party advocating regulation 
to demonstrate clearly and convincingly that 
regulation is necessary to ensure universal 
availability at reasonable charges, prices, 
terms or conditions. 

“(c).The Commission may review any de- 
termination that any basic telecommunica- 
tions service shall be regulated to ensure uni- 
versal availability at reasonable charges, 
prices, terms and conditions. Upon making a 
determination that regulation is no longer 
necessary to ensure such availability the 
Commission shall terminate regulation of 
such service. 


“OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL OF CABLE TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 


“Sec. 237. (a) No regulated telecommuni- 
cations carrier (including an exchange carrier 
regulated by a State) shall also engage in the 
provision of cable services (as defined in sec- 
tion 229 (e) (1)) in the same operating area, 
unless the Commission, in any particular 
case, shall otherwise permit, but only upon a 
sufficient showing that such provision by a 
regulated carrier will provide significant ad- 
ditional media diversity and competition. In 
any particular case, the Commission shall 
require conditions which foster the purposes 
and policy of this Act. 

“(b) Whenever permitting any regulated 
carrier and any exchange carrier to provide 
in the same operating area cable services in 
addition to regulated services or exchange 
services, the Commission shall require that 
a reasonable number of channels be made 
available for lease on a nondiscriminatory 
basis to nonaffiliates. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this section, telecommunications carriers 
serving rural areas with low population 
densities, as defined by the Commission, may 
provide cable television services subject to 
appropriate conditions which the Commis- 
sion shall prescribe. The Commission shall 
prescribe regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of this subsection not later than 180 
days after the date of enactment of this 
section.“. 

TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. Section 406 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting regulated“ immediately be- 
fore “carrier” where it first appears therein, 
and 

(2) striking “interstate” where it first ap- 
pears therein and substituting inter- 
exchange”. 

Sec. 302. Section 407 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” wherever it appears 
therein. 

Sec, 303. Section 409(g) of the 1934 Act 
is amended by striking “common” wherever 
it appears therein and substituting “regu- 
lated”. 

Sec. 304. Section 410(c) of the 1934 Act 18 
amended by— 

(1) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and substituting telecom- 
munications”, and 

(2) striking “interstate and intrastate” and 
substituting “interexchange and intra- 
exchange“. 

Sec. 305. Section 411 0b) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before carrier“ wherever it appears 
therein. 

Sec. 306. Section 412 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “common”. 

Sec. 307. Section 413 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting regulated“ immedi- 
ately before “carrier” therein. 

Sec. 308. Section 415 of the 1934 Act is 
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amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before carriers“ or “carrier” wherever 
they appear therein. 

Sec. 309. Section 416 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” therein. 

Sec. 310. (a) Section 503(a) of the 1934 
Act is amended by— 

(1) striking “interstate” wherever it ap- 
pears and substituting “interexchange”; 

(2) striking common“ wherever it ap- 
pears therein; and 

(3) inserting “regulated” immediately be- 
fore “carrier” wherever it appears therein. 

(b) Subsection (b)(2)(A) of such section 
is amended by striking “common” and sub- 
stituting “telecommunications”. 

Sec. 311. Section 605 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “interstate” wherever 
it appears therein and substituting “interex- 
charge”. 

TITLE IV—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
TITLE 18 


Sec. 401. Section 2510(10) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out common carrier’ by section 153(h) of 
title 47 of the United States Code” and sub- 
stituting “‘telecommunications carrier’ by 
section 103(38) of the Communications Act 
of 1934”. 

CLAYTON ACT. 


Sec. 402. Section 11(a) of the Clayton Act 
(15 US.C. 21(a)) is amended by striking 
“common carriers engaged in wire or radio 
communication or radio transmission of en- 
ergy” and substituting ‘‘telecommunications 
carriers as defined in section 103(38) of the 
Communications Act of 1934”. 


TRANSITION OF COMMISSION AUTHORITY 


Sec. 403. All orders, determinations, rules, 
regulations, permits, contracts, certificates, 
and privileges, which, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title II and III of the 1934 Act, as 
amended— 

(1) have been issued, made, granted, or al- 
lowed to become effective by the Federal 
Communications Commission; and 

(2) were in effect prior to the enactment of 
this Act, 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, superseded, 
set aside, or repealed by the Commission, by 
any court of competent jurisdiction, or by 
operation of law. 


APPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Sec. 404. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States or any de- 
fenses or remedies (including structural rem- 
edies) available thereunder or as expressing 
in any manner any sense of the Congress 
with regard to any pending or future litiga- 
tion or defenses and remedies relating to 
such litigation to which any person affected 
by this Act may be a party. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 405. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the provisions of this Act shall take 
effect upon the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

SUMMARY OF THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

COMPETITION AND DEREGULATION ACT OF 

1981 


1. Policy.—Establishes as national policy 
the promotion of marketplace competition, 
deregulation, and reliance on the private 
sector to provide telecommunications serv- 
ices. 


2. Regulated Services—Basic telephone 
service, which includes long distance and 
local telephone service, will continue to be 
regulated until the FCC can ensure the uni- 
versal and reasonable availability without 
such regulation. All other telecommunica- 
tions services, unless they involve facilities 
for which there is no reasonably available 
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alternative, will be deregulated pursuant to 
a transition period. 

3. FCO Jurisdiction.—Federal jurisdiction 
is extended over all long distance services. 
State jurisdiction continues over local serv- 
ices. Under present law, the Federal Govern- 
ment regulates interstate long distance serv- 
ices. Individual states regulate local service 
and long distance service that originates and 
terminates within their borders. 

4. Transition Plan.—The bill requires the 
FCC to establish a plan to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. The plan would: identify 
which carriers should be deemed regulated“ 
carriers; classify AT&T as a “dominant car- 
rler“; establish a uniform accounting sys- 
tem for regulated and dominant carriers; 
establish procedures relating to the forma- 
tion of separate subsidiaries; and establish 
procedures to develop a charge for use of 
local telephone exchange facilities by all 
companies in the long-distance business. 
Time periods are specified in the bill for the 
implementation of each requirement. 

5. Degree of Regulation.—The FCC is or- 
dered to reduce regulation as competition 
develops in particular geographic markets. 

6. Classification.—Within 30 days after en- 
actment, the 23 telephone companies which 
serve more than 50,000 telephones will be 
identified by the FCC as “regulated” carriers. 
Carriers which own or control facilities for 
which there is no reasonably available alter- 
native will also be subject to regulation. Car- 
riers not within these categories will be 
unregulated. AT&T will be provided an addi- 
tional classification as a dominant-regulated 
carrier. The Commission will have continu- 
ing authority to classify and reclassify car- 
riers, depending upon the services provided 
and the extent to which any regulated car- 
rier is dominant in the provision of telecom- 
munications services in a substantial per- 
centage of the total number of markets or 
submarkets for telecommunications services. 

7. Regulated Carriers Information Filing 
Requirements.—The FCC will have the au- 
thority to require “regulated” carriers to file 
information relating to regulated operations. 
These carriers will also be required to file 
tariffs (rates) for regulated services. 

8. Tariffs. In order to expedite tariff pro- 
ceedings, carriers are given two options for 
implementing new or revised tariffs for regu- 
lated services. Under the first option the car- 
rier files the provosed tariff with the Com- 
mission and the Commission must act on the 
tariff within 90 days but it is permissible to 
extend that period for an additional 90 days. 

Under option two, the carrier may file a 
new or revised tariff with the Commission 
which shall take effect when the carrier 
wants it to so long as the carrier keeps track 
of how much is received from its customers 
under the tariff. The Commission acting on 
its own motion can delay the effective date 
for up to 30 days. 

The Commission may exempt any recu- 
lated carrier from the requirements of this 
section and the information filing 
requirements. 

9. Facilities Construction Approval.—Any 
regulated carrier, other than AT&T, may be- 
gin construction of new transmission facili- 
ties upon notification to the Commission. 
The FCC is given the discretion to require 
AT&T to obtain FCC approval before new 
construction can begin. However, AT&T may 
be allowed to submit long-term facilities 
plans as is the practice under present law. 
Termination or reduction of regulated serv- 
ices will be subject to FCC approval. 

10. Network Planning.—Because of con- 
cern for technical maintenance of the tele- 
phone network and to discourage creation of 
duplicating networks, telephone companies 
and their competitors, both regulated and 
unregulated, are authorized to meet, plan. 
and coordinate the telephone network. 
There is no provision in the existing Act for 
such such planning and coordination be- 
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cause telephone service has been a monopoly 
service. 

Technical information necessary for com- 
petitors to connect with the regulated net- 
work is required to be filed with the Com- 
mission and may not be disclosed to the 
fully separated affiliate until it has been 
filed. This will prevent AT&T from inhibit- 
ing its competition through nondisclosure 
or disclosure only to its subsidiary, of the 
technical information necessary to connect 
to the network. 

These provisions assure that all persons 
desiring to use the telephone network to 
provide service or to sell products have 
equitable access to information about that 
network whether or not they are affiliated 
with AT&T. An example of the type of in- 
formation required to be disclosed is the 
technical information describing the phys- 
ical and electrical characteristics of the 
network. Another example would be the 
planned availability of network facilities, 
such as the number and type of new circuits 
planned for a market. Therefore, AT&T is 
prohibited from either favoring its subsidi- 
ary or discriminating against its competitors 
by manipulating information necessary to 
gain access to the network. 

11. Records and Accounts.—One year after 
enactment, the FCC and regulated carriers 
shall implement an accounting system to al- 
locate all revenues and costs between regu- 
lated and unregulated goods and services. 
This is to prevent a regulated monopoly from 
being able to subsidize its nonregulated 
(competitive) subsidiary. The FCC shall 
establish new depreciation schedules to per- 
mit regulated carriers to recover their capital 
costs over a shorter period. 

12. Access Charge.—The FCC is directed 
to establish a system of charges for use Of 
local telephone facilities that will (1) en- 
sure that all long distance carriers and other 
customers are treated equally; and (2) en- 
sure the continued universal availability of 
basic telephone service at reasonable rates. 
A Joint Board, comprised of four state regu- 
latory commissioners and three FCC com- 
missioners will work with the FCC to develop 
practices and procedures to accomplish these 
objectives. In addition, the FCC is author- 
ized to adopt a mechanism such as sur- 
charges on the access charge to assure that 
implementation of this bill does not result 
in unreasonable increases in basic telephone 
rates. 

13. Fully Separated Affiliate (Subsidiary).— 
AT & T must provide competitive services, 
which do not include basic telephone service 
(long distance and local), through a fully 
separated affiliate. Organizational and be- 
havioral requirements and prohibitions are 
prescribed to govern the relationship be- 
tween AT&T and its fully separated affili- 
ates in order to preclude the possibility of 
cross-subsidies. The FCC must find that the 
affiliates have met the requirements of the 
Act before the affiliates can offer unregulated 
services. 


14. Western Electric/Bell Laboratories.— 
After a transition period of 8 years, Bell Lab- 
oratories research and Western Electric's 
manufacturing of competitive, deregulated 
telecommunications equipment is required 
to be fully separated from the research and 
manufacturing of equipment utilized in reg- 
ulated services. During the transition, be- 
havioral requirements and prohibitions are 
imposed on Western Electric and Bell Labo- 
ratories. Specific Western Electric and Bell 
Laboratories activities that support compet- 
itive activities are transferred to the fully 
separated affiliate at particular times during 
the transition. These requirements lead to & 
fully separated affiliate with its own sales, 
marketing, maintenance, operations, applied 
research, development, and manufacturing. 
Any transfer of assets from the regulated 
part to a deregulated subsidiary will be eval- 
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uated by an assets evaluation board consist- 
ing of three members, one selected by the 
FCC, one by AT&T and the third by the other 
wo 


15. Consent Decree.—The 1956 Consent 
Decree is modified to allow AT&T to offer 
unregulated competitive telecommunica- 
tions services and equipment through fully 
separated affiliates. However, AT&T is 
prohibited from offering cable service or 
mass media service (defined below) through 
any transmission facility which is owned or 
controlled by AT&T or its fully separated 
affiliate. AT&T would be permitted to provide 
printed or electronic advertising (yellow 
pages), weather and time information, and 
sports through a second separate affiliate 
that does not also offer transmission serv- 
ices, sell equipment or offer other unregu- 
lated services. Mass media services are de- 
fined as TV and radio, pay TV, and printed 
or electronic publications (including news- 
papers and periodicals or similar services). 

16. Essential Telecommunications.—FCC 
shall coordinate with Federal departments 
and agencies, arrangements for services dur- 
ing emergencies and in the national defense. 
The President shall have the authority to re- 
quire telecommunications carriers to furnish 
services or facilities. An advisory council 
shall be appointed to examine structure, 
policy and needs of Federal telecommunica- 
tions management for national security and 
emergency preparedness under deregulation. 

17. Customer-Premises Equipment (1. e., 
telephones, switch boards) and Information 
Services.—The FCC and the states are pre- 
cluded from regulating these activities. 
AT&T can only offer these services or equip- 
ment through a fully-separated affiliate. 

18. Transition.—Presently regulated serv- 
ices (Le., WATS) will continue under regula- 
tion for a period of 2 years which may be ex- 
tended an additional 2 years by the FCC. 

19. Basic Telecommunications Services.— 
The FCC is given the authority to determine 
which services, in addition to basic tele- 
phone service, should be universally avail- 
able and whether regulation is needed to en- 
sure their universal availability. The bill an- 
ticipates continued regulation of basic tele- 
phone service (long distance and local) for 
the foreseeable future. 

20. Antitrust Disclaimer.—The bill con- 
tains language specifically disavowing any 
intent to affect the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws and any pending antitrust liti- 
gation. 

21. Employee Protection.—Employment 
rights of employees affected by the sepa- 
rated affiliate requirement will be protected. 

22. Co-Located Telephone Company Cross- 
Ownership.—Generally, telephone companies 
are prohibited from providing cable televi- 
sion service in the same area in which they 
provide telephone service, except upon & 
showing to the FCC in a particular case that 
significant additional media diversity will 
result. An exemption from this general re- 
striction is contemplated for sparsely popu- 
lated areas. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 899. A bill to provide a noncontrib- 
utory educational program for veterans 
and members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States in order to recognize 
satisfactory and honorable service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR 

MILITARY SERVICE 
@ Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
sending to the desk a bill entitled 
“Veterans’ Educational Assistance for 
Military Service.” It is a well-known 
fact that the military services of this 
Nation are experiencing severe difficul- 
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ties in recruiting high-quality, highly 
motivated young men and women and 
that our inability to adequately man our 
forces is cause for grave concern about 
our national security. I believe, and sin- 
cerely hope, that the new educational 
benefits provided by this bill will at- 
tract increased numbers of high school 
graduates into the services and will as- 
sist the services in retaining the career 
middle-grade noncommissioned officers 
needed to train and lead our fighting 
men. 

Under the provisions of this bill, vet- 
erans could receive education assistance 
payments of up to $400 per month for 
up to a total of 36 months while attend- 
ing an approved educational institution. 
Eligibility for benefits at this level would 
be attained through a number of active 
duty and Reserve service options. For ex- 
ample, a young man could enlist for 2 
years of active duty and agree to serve 
2 years of Active Reserve service and 2 
years of individual Ready Reserve serv- 
ice and become eligible for the maxi- 
mum benefits commencing at the t'me 
he is honorably discharged from active 
duty. A longer period of active duty 
would reduce the Reserve obligation. A 
person who is honorably discharged 
after 6 years would be eligible for the 
maximum benefits with no Reserve serv- 
ice obligation. 

A unique feature of this bill is that it 
also provides education benefits for per- 
sons who serve in the Reserve Forces 
without having served on active duty. 
While the benefits for eligible reservists 
are one-half of what is provided to active 
service veterans, they are still substan- 
tial and should prove to be an attractive 
recruitment incentive. While manpower 
problems in the Active Forces are severe, 
the Reserves are experiencing even 
greater difficulties in filling their ranks. 
I believe that this bill can go a long way 
toward providing the needed incentives 
to draw young men and women into the 
Reserve Forces. 

Active duty personnel are also eligible 
for benefits under this program and can 
receive monthly payments commensurate 
with the percentage of an academic 
course load that they pursue. If, for ex- 
ample, a soldier at Fort Jackson, S.C., 
attends college classes on a part-time 
basis at the University of South Carolina 
in Columbia and takes 25 percent of a 
full academic load, he would receive $100 
per month, or 25 percent of the maximum 
monthly entitlement. He could com- 
mence such a program after 1 year of 
active duty. 


I believe, however, that the feature of 
this bill which will have the greatest 
appeal to our career military people is 
@ provision which provides for transfer- 
ability of benefits. As written, the bill 
would enable a person eligible for edu- 
cation benefits to transfer these benefits 
to one or more of his dependents—but 
not to exced the 36-month/$400 level. 
I believe that this will provide an ex- 
tremely valuable retention incentive for 
many of the very important middle- 
grade noncommissioned officers. An 
alarmingly large number of these small 
unit leaders are presently leaving the 
services because they cannot afford to 
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send their children to college on the mili- 
tary pay they receive. This bill can pro- 
vide them the assist they need to educate 
their children while continuing in a 
career that most of them prefer. 

Mr. President, the Congress has moved 
decisively in recent years to provide our 
military forces with the modern, high 
technology equipment they need to at 
least keep abreast of the Soviets in a 
material sense. But, as we all know, we 
are now at a crisis point with regard to 
military manpower. I believe that we 
must now move resolutely to remedy this 
problem if the security of this Nation is 
to be assured. I believe this bill can be a 
major step in that direction. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 900. A bill to assure that job skills 
traming, and employment opportunities 
are furnished through opportunities m- 
dustrialization centers and other com- 
munity based organizations of demon- 
strated effectiveness in certain block 
grant programs involving the creation of 
urban jobs in enterprise zones, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

YOUTH SKILLS ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to introduce legislation today 
which is designed to improve the job 
skills of our Nation’s youths, and to do 
so by utilizing the truly productive sector 
of our society—the business commu- 
nity—to achieve that goal. This legisla- 
tion would utilize organizations such as 
the opportunities industrialization cen- 
ters (OIC), which have already demon- 
strated their effectiveness, to provide 
unskilled young people with real jobs 
that will provide both a sense of self- 
worth and marketability in the private 
sector. 


Mr. President, my proposal would work 
in the following manner. It would estab- 
lish the authority of OIC and other 
national community based organizations 
of demonstrated effectiveness to develop 
programs of skill training and job 
placement to work as subgrantees, in 
block grant funding provided to the 
States for the purposes of taking school 
dropouts and other unemployed youth 
in urban and rural America, training 
them, and putting them in real jobs. 


Additionally, my proposal will provide 
that OIC and other groups of demon- 
strated effectiveness in the delivery of 
employment and training services shall 
be eligible for subcontracts from con- 
tractors receiving Federal funds and tax 
incentives to create jobs through the De- 
partments of Energy, Transportation, 
Commerce, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Agriculture, and Defense. 


Mr. President, I am proud to introduce 
this legislation today because I see a ripe 
opportunity offering itself to be taken 
advantage of, for the benefit of our un- 
employed, untrained, and unskilled 
youths, white and black, living in our 
cities, and in our rural areas. Our new 
administration has asked us to tap all of 
our resources in an attempt to put our 
country back on course, and I think that 
we will all agree that our greatest re- 
source is our youth. Our administration 
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has seen fit to dismantle programs, social 
programs that just have not worked. 
Why? Because, in a well intentioned, but 
unfortunately misguided way, these pro- 
grams were developed and implemented 
in vacuums. We just did not use our 
resources. 

The last 20 years has given us a tre- 
mendous amount of practical experience 
when it comes to community based pro- 
grams. Some have failed, some have suc- 
ceeded, but all were started with the in- 
tention of meeting a crying need. One of 
these programs was started in an aban- 
doned jailhouse, one cold January day 
in 1964. That jailhouse being a stark 
presence of what could be at the end of 
a desperate, lonely road for many of our 
inner city youth. 

That January day in that jailhouse was 
the beginning of what could be, and has 
now become for over 21,000 people since 
1964. The possession of a marketable 
skill, a job, and of equal importance the 
sense of dignity in knowing that one can 
be self sufficient. This was a dream of 
the Reverend Leon Sullivan, a dream that 
has survived and lived. 

It has lived through proving its worth, 
its willingness to work hard and long 
for its people, and to do its job. Mr. Pres- 
ident, without the vision of Reverend 
Sullivan we would not be where we are 
today. I dare say that we would have a 
far, far heavier load to carry on our deci- 
sions regarding youth employment with- 
out the vision of Reverend Sullivan. 

We have learned our lesson well, Mr. 
President. We need to rely on our truly 
productive partner in society, our busi- 
ness community to work with us in mak- 
ing our youth productive. In addition, I 
believe that my proposal is consistent 
with the administration’s desire to 
transfer oversight responsibility for 
training and implementation to estab- 
lish community based organizations like 
the Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters, founded and operated by the Rev- 
erend Leon Sullivan and other commu- 
nity-based organizations of demon- 
strated effectiveness. 

These organizations are the prime ex- 
ample of community-based organiza- 
tions which can and have identified the 
rroblems of youth unemployment many 
years ago. Rev. Leon Sullivan has long 
provided the vision and leadership for 
his great organization, and has more 
than proven his track record, and in 
turn the ability to implement this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. President, we have heard a num- 
ber of questions regarding our commit- 
ment to unemployed youth. We have our 
opportunity to prove our real commit- 
ment with this legislation. We have an 
opportunity to provide more than lip 
service, more than make-work, more 
than throwing money at the problem. 


Mr. President, we have an opportu- 
nity to do more than waste the taxpay- 
ers money. We have an opportunity to 
make a difference, jointly with Rever- 
end Sullivan’s OIC and other credible 
community based organizations. Mr. 
President, we can make a difference. We 
can make a credible difference. Let us 
not let our opportunity slip from our 
grasp. 
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I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting a program that encourages local 
resources to work hand in hand with us 
in destroying the terrible plague of our 
youth, unemployment.@ 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 901. A bill to preserve and protect 
the Georgetown Waterfront for the rec- 
reational use of the public; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 
LEGISLATION RELATING TO A CERTAIN AREA ALONG 

THE POTOMAC RIVER 


© Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
legislation that I am proposing today will 
enable the Congress to resolve a long- 
standing issue in the National Capital 
region and fill in a gap in the protected 
shoreline along the Potomac River. The 
waterfront land south of Georgetown 
within the District of Columbia is the 
only portion of the northern bank of the 
Potomac between Cumberland, Md., and 
the city of Washington that has not been 
made into parkland for the use and en- 
joyment of the public. 

Senators may be familiar with the un- 
fortunate conglomeration of parking fa- 
cilities, smoke stacks, and garbage trucks 
that presently line the river between the 
Key Bridge and Rock Creek. 

The creation of a park at this 20-acre 
waterfront site has been blocked because 
the 6 privately owned acres present de- 
velopers with an attractive investment 
opportunity should the small plot be 
filled with a mix of commercial and high- 
income residential development. 

Economic realities being what they are, 
national interests in protecting this plot 
of land are in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the profit motive. This bill, 
very simply, would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept donation of 
the 6 privately owned acres or arrange 
with the owners an exchange or transfer 
of the land for Federal property of equal 
value. Minor differences in the relative 
land value could be made up by a cash 
payment by either party. 

When my attention was first drawn to 
this issue 2 years ago, I was alarmed by 
the lack of vision being exercised in 
planning for the inevitable metamor- 
phosis of the area. It appeared that 
everyone in authority in the National 
Capital region simply had given up on 
attempts to create a continuous, total 
park along the entire shoreline of the 
Potomac River within Washington, D.C. 
Federal planning guidelines, water man- 
agement policies, national interests, and 
the needs of the citizens of the city all 
were pushed to the background for a 
time, and no thought was given to 
whether or not the Congress might see 
fit to assist in protecting the area. 


For these reasons, I introduced a bill 
in the 96th Congress to authorize the 
purchase of the privately owned land 
along the Georgetown Waterfront and 
to give all the people and agencies in- 
volved in planning for the future of this 
important area the time necessary to 
think through all of the issues involved. 
That bill was meant to raise our sights 
a little higher, to enable us to consider 
all the options available rather than 
only the least offensive ones. 
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That process has borne fruit and the 
legislation which I am introducing today 
reflects changes that have been sug- 
gested. The new bill will place the Con- 
gress firmly. behind efforts by the ad- 
ministration to explore exchanging land 
rather than making an outright pur- 
chase. 

Let me explain the importance of this 
legislation. The Georgetown Waterfront 
should be preserved for the people. It is 
the most beautiful spot of Potomac River 
frontage in the Capital. The Potomac 
bends at this point, and the views up the 
river and downstream are unmatched 
for their scenic drama. It is a place for 
residents of the city, and visitors alike, 
to get away from the hustle and bustle of 
the urban environment. Such locations 
are becoming fewer and fewer. 

Men and women of vision have pre- 
ceded us in planning a city in which key 
land areas have been maintained for 
public use and to memorialize our na- 
tional heritage. The Georgetown Water- 
front is one of the few remaining parcels 
of land within the Capital City on which 
future generations can raise similar 
memorials. Some have suggested a com- 
bination of parkland and commercial 
development. While on its surface, this 
might appear to be a reasonable idea, a 
walk around the area makes clear that 
the parkland would be a narrow strip 
of green space between K Street and the 
river, 160 feet wide. The commercial de- 
velopment, on the other hand, would 
cover the only portion of the land that is 
wide enough to support any significant 
structures at all. At best, the park would 
be only enviable landscaping for luxury 
residences. 

Moreover, development of the area 
would place enormous strain on an area 
that is already overiy congested. Plan- 
ners have been quoted as stating that 
existing development plans, excluding 
the waterfront area, will increase the 
population density by 10,000. 

Furthermore, the area lies in the Poto- 
mac River flood plain. Since 1924 the 
land has been inundated 17 times, 13 
times to a very substantial degree. Fed- 
eral guidelines do not permit develop- 
ment on land such as this which is under 
its control. 

Those who wish truly to protect for 
all the people this last area of abused 
land along the Potomac have only one 
option. It is the same opportunity that 
was seized by courageous planners in the 
past who made the Nation’s Capital a 
place of beauty and a people’s city. I urge 
my colleagues in the Senate to join me 
in supporting this legislation and hasten 
the day when the Georgetown Park will 
be a reality. It is inconceivable that we 
should allow this opportunity to preserve 
the riverfront, and to avoid more crowd- 
ed development, to pass.@ 


By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 902. A bill to assure consumers an 
adequate supply of cotton, rice, and soy- 
beans at reasonable prices, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

UPLAND COTTON, RICE, AND SOYBEAN ACT 
@ Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill to be considered 
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as part of the overall farm legislation 
which Congress will address this year. 
The bill contains six titles: Title I—Cot- 
ton; Title II— Rice: Title III—Soybeans; 
Title IV—Partial Embargo Protection; 
Title V—Export Credit Revolving Fund; 
and Title VI—A Farm Income Protec- 
tion Framework. 

Mr. President, before going into the 
specific provisions of this bill, I would 
like to spend a few minutes reviewing 
the history of farm legislation so we can 
have a better appreciation of the pro- 
gram we have today. 

The primary justification for Govern- 
ment involvement in agriculture is that 
an adequate food supply is a human ne- 
cessity and essential to national eco- 
nomic and political stability. 

Unfortunately, agricultural production 
is subject to the vagaries of weather, in- 
sects and disease—problems which are 
to a large degree beyond the control of 
farmers. 

We do not know with any degree of 
certainty the level of production until 
after the crops have been harvested 
each year. Often efforts to increase pro- 
duction by expanding acreage result in 
a decline because of poor yields. Con- 
versely, a reduction in acreage could 
lead to increased production because of 
excellent growing conditions. 

Farmers are at the mercy of the final 
outcome both here and the major pro- 
ducing regions around the world. Each 
is too small to affect the total and sim- 
ply must take whatever price the market 
offers. 

In the absence of Government pro- 
grams, agriculture would be resigned to 
boom and bust cycles. 

When supplies are large and prices 
low compared with cost of production, 
an individual farmer often expands pro- 
duction in an effort to increase cash re- 
ceipts and lower per unit cost of pro- 
duction. This individual strategy simply 
puts further downward pressure on 
prices eventually forcing some farmers 
out of business. 

This method of adjusting supply 
leaves us vulnerable when additional 
production capacity is needed to offset 
a series of poor crop years. 

Having farmers going into and out of 
production because of variations of na- 
ture is not acceptable and, indeed, is 
dangerous if we are to continue to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of food and fiber. 

Legislation establishing price support 
and production adjustment programs 
was first enacted in 1933 after farm 
journals and farm organizations failed 
during the 1920's to get farmers to volun- 
tarily reduce production and thus 
strengthen market prices. 

Since that time, Congress has estab- 
lished a number of programs intended to 
soften the impact of production and 
marketing uncertainty on agriculture. 

Until the 1960’s Government efforts to 
provide stability to most agricultural 
commodities used price supports and di- 
rect controls over production and mar- 
keting in the form of acreage of allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

However, during the 1960’s the use of 
loan rates to support both prices and 
income resulted in levels that inter- 
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fered with the market. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation accumulated large 
stocks of many commodities that be- 
came extremely expensive to taxpayers. 

This led to a distinction between price 
support and income support prices that 
culminated with the establishment of 
target prices in the Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1973. This al- 
lowed loan rates to be put at levels that 
would allow markets to clear while pro- 
viding farmers with income protection 
through target prices when the world 
supply and demand conditions resulted 
in low market prices. 

The concept was to adjust target prices 
by changes in costs. This would main- 
tain an adequate level of income protec- 
tion while at the same time be an in- 
centive to Government to keep supply 
in line with demand so the market prices 
would average above the target prices. 
If the Government through its set-aside 
and acreage diversion programs is suc- 
cessful, then there are no deficiency— 
target priced—payments. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 
went one step further for grains with 
the establishment of a farmer-held re- 
serve program. Direct payments to grain 
producers in the form of storage pay- 
ments and interest waivers on loans were 
made to encourage them to hold grain 
in reserve until the market price reached 
the release level. This allows excess grain 
to be pulled off the market when it is 
creating depressed prices and held until 
production can be adjusted or demand 
increases sufficiently to strengthen prices 
to the release level. 

This allows us to protect the income 
of grain farmers while at the same time 
holding a sufficient quantity in reserve 
to meet variation due to weather. 

So, over the years commodity pro- 
grams have been altered as conditions 
change. For most commodities, we have 
gone from direct Government controls 
of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas to programs that allow greater in- 
dividual freedom for farmers to make 
decisions and for the market to allocate 
resources. 

Over the years producers and consum- 
ers have benefited from programs that 
provide protection to farmers from pro- 
duction and marketing uncertainty. 

Farmers have benefited from the price 
and income protection; consumers have 
benefited from ample supplies of food 
at reasonable prices, and our economy 
has benefited from the expansion of agri- 
cultural exports. 

The obvious success of these programs 
from the standpoint of the general public 
is evident by the fact that the consum- 
ers in this country pay only about 17 per- 
cent of their income for food. This is the 
lowest of any country in the world. By 
comparison the U.S.S.R. pays 45 per- 
cent, Japan, 25.5 percent, and Great Brit- 
ain, 24.4 percent. 

Our comparative trade advantage for 
food and fiber has long been recognized, 
but its importance to our economy has 
never been greater than now. This year 
we expect to sell nearly $48 billion of ag- 
ricultural products in foreign markets for 
3 agricultural trade of around 830 

on. 


This means that net agriculture ex- 
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ports will offset about one-third of our 
oil imports this year. Without agricul- 
tural trade, our economy would be in 
even more difficulty. 

Unfortunately, there seems to have 
been some reluctance to operate the pro- 
grams to sustain an economically healthy 
agricultural sector. Rapid increases in 
input costs without corresponding efforts 
to increase the income support frame- 
work nor adjust supplies in an effort to 
get a higher market price has put farmers 
in the most serious financial difficulty 
since the 19307. 

We have an opportunity this year to 
make adjustments in the farm legisla- 
tion. With the current budget con- 
straints, it is going to be a challenge to 
come up with provisions which provide 
market prices sufficient to allow our 
farmers to operate at a fair and reason- 
able return. We simply must find the 
most efficient way to keep the agriculture 
economy strong. 

Let me turn now to the specific bill I 
am introducing today. As I mentioned in 
my opening remarks, it contains six titles. 
I would like to briefly highlight each. 

TITLE I—COTTON 

The bill continues the market oriented 
approach that has served the cotton in- 
dustry well in recent years, while at the 
same time has reduced Government costs. 

It is a 4-year bill, applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of upland cotton. 

Loan rates: It continues the price sup- 
port loans program under which the loan 
level is set at 10 to 15 percent below the 
average market prices for cotton in both 
the United States and foreign markets. 

The bill increases the minimum loan 
from 48 to 55 cents per pound. 

Target prices: Cotton does not have a 
farmer-held reserve program to absorb 
stocks when prices are depressed. Thus, 
it is necessary to maintain target prices 
to provide the same degree of protection. 

Target prices have been a part of the 
cotton program since 1973. Prior to then 
the direct Government expense for in- 
come support to cotton farmers averaged 
around $800 to $900 million per year. 
Since target prices were included there 
has never been a deficiency payment. 
This is an indication to me that the pro- 
gram is working well. 


Target prices are continued in the bill 
with adjustments based on cost of pro- 
duction. The bill changes the cost from 
a cost-per-pound to a cost-per-acre 
basis. This removes yield variability from 
the computation. 


Under the current procedure, the aver- 
age yield per acre is included in the.com- 
putation. This results in abnormally high 
cost per pound when yields are low and 
low cost per pound when yields are high- 
er than normal. Basing the adjustment 
on per acre cost will provide a more 
stable and reasonable adjustment path. 


Special import quota: It continues the 
provisions under which a special import 
quota is triggered whenever the market 
price exceeds 130 percent of the average 
market price in the previous 36 months. 

Since this measure was enacted in 
1977, two special quotas have been im- 
posed. Both have been in the last 12 
months. Less than 15,000 bales were 
entered mainly because prices are usually 
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high because of short supplies relative 
to demand. 

The longer staple lengths of cotton— 
1% inches and up—coming in under the 
special quota are subject to a duty of 
3.5 cents—drops to 1.75 cents in Janu- 
ary—per pound. This duty created con- 
cerns from the milling industry because 
it added unexpected cost. This bill would 
make imports under the special quota 
free of duty. 

National program acreage: The na- 
tional program acreage concept is con- 
tinued in the bill. This acreage level is 
computed each year to represent the 
acreage needed to meet expected domes- 
tic and export demand and any desired 
change in stocks. It is then prorated to 
individual farms based on production 
history. This level of acreage then 
becomes the basis for program par- 
ticipation. 

This bill simply changes the date 
which the Secretary must announce the 
national program acreage level from De- 
cember 15 to November 1. This corre- 
sponds to the final date for announce- 
ment of the loan level and is desirable 
s'nce most farmers make plans in the 
fall for the next year. 

Acreage set-aside: Under current law 
the Secretary has the authority to es- 
tablish a set-aside requirement and to 
impose a limitation on the acreage that 
can be planted to cotton. The penalty 
for noncompliance is the loss of eligibil- 
ity for loans and target price protection. 
Most analysts believe that the set-aside 
is the most cost effective way to achieve 
an acreage adjustment when necessary 
because there are no dificiency payments 
if the program is successful and market 
prices strengthen. 

The current set-aside approach needs 
to be improved because it is based on 
the acreage planted in the same year 
that the set-aside is being imposed. 
Thus a farmer could actually expand his 
plantings of cotton—set aside the re- 
quired percentage based on that planted 
acreage and still be in compliance. 

The bill changes the set-aside provi- 
sion to assure that the reduction imposed 
comes from cotton acreage. This is 
achieved by specifying that the percent- 
age reduction must be made from last 
year’s plantings. It also contains some 
flexibility for the Secretary to make ad- 
justments to account for normal crop 
rotation and poor weather in the previ- 
ous year. 

Paid diversion: The bill continues the 
authority of the Secretary to use a paid 
acreage diversion approach if deemed 
necessary. 

Offsetting and eross- compliance: 
Farmers were caught off guard and in 
many cases penalized by the Secretary's 
use of cross- compliance procedures au- 
thorized under the 1977 act. Offsetting 
compliance refers to the situation when 
a farmer has two farms and is required 
to be in compliance on both farms to re- 
ceive program benefits on either. Cross- 
compliance refers to the situation when a 
farmer plants more than one program 
crop and has to be in compliance on all 
crops to be eligible for benefits on any 
commodity. 

This bill eliminates these requirements. 

Seed cotton loans: The Secretary has 
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for several years used his discretionary 
authority to offer producers recourse 
loans on seed cotton prior to ginning and 
marketing of cotton. A recourse loan is 
one which must be repaid, that is, the in- 
dividual does not have the option of let- 
ting the Government take over the cot- 
ton in lieu of loan repayment. The lat- 
ter type loan is called a nonrecourse loan 
and is the type provided on regular cotton 
loans. 

This bill requires the Secretary to 
make seed cotton loans. 

Disaster payments: Cotton disaster 
payments would be discontinued except 
in those areas where crop insurance is 
not available. 

TITLE II—RICE 


The rice provisions of the bill will com- 
plete the transition of the rice program 
from the acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota program to a market oriented 
program where all rice producers who 
participate in the program would be eli- 
gible for program benefits. 

Under the 1977 act, a farmer could 
produce and market rice without penalty, 
but only farmers with rice allotments 
were eligible for program benefits and 
then only on that produced on the allot- 
ment acreage. 

Target prices: Target prices are con- 
tinued. However, the bill provides for 
adjustments based on cost per acre 
rather than cost per pound as is the 
case under current law. The remainder of 
the adjustment mechanism remains the 
same as current law. 

Rice loan: The rice loan level would 
continue to be based on 75 percent of the 
target price. However, the bill raises the 
5 from 86.31 per hundredweight to 

Acreage adjustment mechanism: The 
bill terminates rice acreage allotments 
and replaces them with a national pro- 
gram acreage concept, which is the same 
as cotton, wheat, and feed grains under 
the 1977 act. 

The bill gives the Secretary authority 
to restrict price acreage by requiring rice 
farmers to reduce planting from last 
year. He also has discretion to make fur- 
ther adjustments to reflect normal crop 
rotation and weather. 

Disaster payments: Rice disaster pay- 
ments would be discontinued except in 
those areas where crop insurance is not 
available. 

TITLE III—SOYBEANS 

The Government has never been heavy- 
ily involved in the soybean industry, with 
the program consisting only a loan rate 
to help in orderly marketing. This title 
continues that concept. 

Soybean loan rate: The bill establishes 
a market price formula similar to cotton 
to determine the loan rate. The formula 
is 75 percent of the average Chicago cash 
price on the preceding 5 years. The bill 
also puts a floor of $5.02 for the loan. 

Prohibitions: First. The Secretary 
shall not require participation in any 
production adjustment program for soy- 
beans or any other commodity as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support 
loans. 

Second. The Secretary may not estab- 
up a reserve storage program for soy- 

ans. 
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Third. The Secretary may not impose 
an acreage adjustment program for soy- 
beans. 

TITLE IV—EMBARGO PROTECTION 


Under existing law, if exports of a 
commodity are embargoed because of 
short supply the Secretary is required to 
increase the loan rate to 90 percent of 
parity. 

This bill provides for compensation to 
farmers if a partial embargo is imposed 
for any other reason. There is no com- 
pensation if there is a total trade sus- 
pension or if the exports to the country 
or area are less than 3 percent of total 
U.S. export for the commodity em- 
bargoed. 

The compensation provided for in the 
bill under a partial embargo would be 
based on the market prices just prior to 
the embargo. A payment would be made 
on the quantity sold during the embargo 
times the difference between the price 
prior to the embargo and the price for 
which the product was sold. 

If a payment limitation is imposed, 
then a farmer could receive a Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan equal to the pre- 
embargoed average market price. 

It also requires the Secretary to com- 
pensate firms for losses in connection 
with sales contracts which cannot be 
carried out as a result of the suspension. 

TITLE V—EXPORT CREDIT FUND 


Until 3 years ago, USDA administered 
with Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds and export credit program. Since 
then the administration has substituted 
a loan guarantee program. 

The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of an export credit revolving fund 
utilizing repayments from previous ex- 
port credit loans. 

Furthermore additional funds could 
be added through the appropriations 
process. 

TITLE VI—FARM INCOME PROTECTION 


The program provisions for each com- 
modity provide the Secretary with suffi- 
cient variables or policy levers to keep 
supply and demand for agricultural com- 
modities at a level that will provide 
market prices where farmers can oper- 
ate at a fair and reasonable return. 

This title of the bill specifies the way 
in which Congress expects the Secre- 
tary to run the program. 

The language is as follows: 

It is the purpose of this title to establish 
a farm program framework under which the 
supply and demand for wheat, feed grains, 
upland cotton, and rice will be maintained 
at levels designed to achieve market prices 
for commodities that permit the producers 
of such commodities to operate at a fair and 
reasonable profit. 

In carrying out the purpose of this title, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall utilize the 
authorities conferred upon him under exist- 
ing laws, including the provisions of this 
act, the commodity loan and purchase pro- 
grams, producer storage reserve programs, 
and programs under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall formu- 
late a specific program for each year to carry 
out the purpose of this title during such 
year and publicly announce such program 
not later than March 1. The Secretary shall 
include in such announcement the specific 
authority he proposes to utilize, and how 
such authority is to be utilized, in order to 
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achieve, during the marketing year con- 
cerned, a market price for each commodity 
named in subsection (a) equal to or greater 
than the established (target) price for such 
commodity. 


Mr. President, this bill provides the 
administration with all the tools needed 
to maintain a healthy and prosperous 
agricultural economy. If they are used 
properly, the result will be achieved in 
the marketplace with minimum cost to 
Government. 


By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 903. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide increased penal- 
ties for any person convicted of using a 
firearm to commit certain Federal crimes 
or carrying a firearm during the com- 
mission of such crimes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 904. A bill to amend title 18 to pro- 
vide penalties for the assault or murder 
of Presidential or Vice Presidential staff 
members; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

LEGISLATION RELATING TO CRIMES COMMITTED 
WITH FIREARMS 
© Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, all Amer- 
icans were shocked by the events of last 
week. Once again, an American political 
leader was the target of an assassin’s 
bullet. 

Fortunately, President Reagan and the 
other three victims of that horrible inci- 
dent survived and are reported to be re- 
covering well, However, our sense of out- 
rage and horror lingers on, as well it 
should. 

I am today introducing two pieces of 
legislation that will express our outrage 
and, hopefully, help to deter the repeti- 
tion of such senseless acts of violence. 
The first is an amendment to title 18, 
section 294 of the United States Code 
that will provide increased penalties for 
any person convicted of using a firearm 
or a knife to commit certain Federal 
crimes or carrying a firearm or a knife 
during the commission of such crimes. 
In the case of a first conviction, the in- 
creased penalty will consist of a manda- 
tory 5 years imprisonment in addition to 
the punishment provided for the com- 
mission of whatever felony or crime is 
involved. A second conviction will carry 
with it an additional and mandatory 10 
years imprisonment. In the case of a 
third or subsequent conviction, this bill 
provides for an additional and manda- 
tory 15 years to life imprisonment. 

Mr. President, in the wake of last 
week’s incident, we have heard the 
predictable calls for strong gun control 
legislation. I have never been convinced 
of the wisdom of such legislation. I do, 
however, believe that strong and man- 
datory punitive measures, such as I am 
proposing today, can be an effective 
deterrent against crimes committed 
through the use of firearms. 

The second bill I am introducing 
today is an amendment to title 18, sec- 
tion 1751 of the United States Code to 
extend the protection of the Presidential 
Assassinations Act to staff members who 
travel with the President or the Vice 
President on official business. As the 
tragedy that befell President Reagan’s 
press secretary, James Brady graphically 
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illustrated, these staff members are often 
in danger equal to that of the President 
and the law enforcement officers as- 
signed to protect him. I see no reason to 
exclude such staff members from the 
protection of the full legal penalties of 
the Presidential assassination statute. 

The bill also makes mandatory the 
sentence imposed on those individuals 
convicted of violating the Presidential 
assassination statute. As in my other bill, 
mandatory sentencing means that such 
individuals are ineligible for parole, 
probationary or suspended sentencing. 
They will serve out the full term of the 
sentence imposed by law. 

Mr. President, our feelings of cold rage 
at the attempted assassination of the 
President should not diminish in the 
coming months, but should be broad- 
ened to include all acts of murderous 
violence taking place daily in our soci- 
ety. In a recent column, George Will 
suggested that such feelings of rage 
about assaults on the social order “not 
only are justified but are indispensible to 
civilization.” Mandatory sentencing is 
one way to express our rage, and to pro- 
vide a strong deterrent to such tragic 
crimes. 

I urge my colleagues to support these 
measures. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 905. A bill to require the inspection 
of imported meat and meat food prod- 
ucts, to require the grading of meat and 
meat food products, to require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish a label- 
ing system for meat and meat food prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 
MEAT INSPECTION, GRADING, AND LABELING 
ACT OF 1981 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill, the Meat Inspec- 
tion, Grading, and Labeling Act of 1981, 
which would require the inspection and 
grading of imported meat and meat food 
products. It would further require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish a 
labeling system for meat and meat food 
products. 


In a recent trip to South America, I 
had the opportunity to visit the meat- 
packing industry and government inspec- 
tion system in Argentina, a large meat 
exporter, and saw what a helter-skelter 
system they have. In that country, they 
do not have meat inspectors in the 
plants at all times, and their overall in- 
spection system is greatly inferior to 
that of the United States. Yet, we import 
meat from all around the world and have 
no additional inspection of this meat. 
Why should domestically produced meat 
have to meet rigid inspection require- 
ments while we import poorly inspected 
or noninspected meat from other coun- 
tries? 

The bill I am introducing today will 
address this problem. The bill, by amend- 
ing the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
would require that: 

First. All carcasses, parts of carcasses, 
meat or meat food products of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, buf- 
falo, or other equines capable of human 
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consumption be inspected at the port of 
entry into the United States; 

Second. Any meat products, or proc- 
essed meat, either be inspected, or if it 
cannot easily be inspected, be labeled as 
uninspected imported meat; 

Third. Any meat that does not pass 
inspection be labeled as inspected and 
condemned, with the option of permit- 
ting its entry for use as fertilizer or for 
similar purposes; 

Fourth. The Secretary of Agriculture 
establish a fee on imported meat and 
meat food products to cover the costs of 
such inspection, certification, testing, 
and labeling, and that the Secretary 
would also be empowered, if the fees are 
not paid, to revoke the importer’s privi- 
lege to import meat; 

Fifth. All meat inspected under this 
act be labeled as either domestic or im- 
ported, any meat food products contain- 
ing imported meat be labeled as con- 
taining imported meat, and all imported 
meat labeled also indicating the country 
of origin—these labels remaining on the 
product until it reaches the final con- 
sumer; and 

Sixth. Imported meat be graded as 
prime, choice, standard or utility. 

The purpose for introducing this leg- 
islation is to insure that all meat and 
meat products available to the American 
consumer be subject to similar inspec- 
tion, labeling, and grading requirements. 
It is important that the American con- 
sumers have high-quality meat products 
and also that they be well-informed 
about the quality and grade of meat they 
are purchasing. This bill would provide 
this without additional cost to the U.S. 
taxpayer as the meat exporter must pay 
for the cost of inspection. 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting this measure. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the legislation be printed in 
full in the RECORD. 

S. 905 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Meat Inspection, 
Grading, and Labeling Act of 1981”. 


INSPECTION OF IMPORTED MEATS 


Src. 2. Section 20(a) of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 620 (a)) is amend- 
ed by striking out “No” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(1) Except as provided in para- 
graph (4), no”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
no carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat or 
meat food products of cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, buffalo, or other 
equines which are capable of use as human 
food may be imported into the United States 
unless tests have been conducted, at the 
point of entry into the United States, 
on such carcasses, parts of carcasses, and 
meat and meat food products, including the 
internal organs of the animals from which 
such articles came, to determine whether 
such articles (A) contain any substance 
which would be prohibited under this Act 
if found in a carcass, part of a carcass, meat 
or meat food product of any animal 
(referred to above in this paragraph) pro- 
duced in the United States and capable for 
use as human food, or (B) contain a level of 
any substance which is in excess of the 
maximum level which would be permitted 
under this Act in a carcass, part of a carcass, 
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meat or meat food product of any animal 
(referred to above in this paragraph) pre- 
duced in the United States and capable for 
use as human food. 

(3) Any meat food product consisting in 
whole or in part of meat from any animal 
named in paragraph (2) which was processed 
and packaged outside the United States may 
be imported into the United States without 
having been subjected to the tests required 
under paragraph (2) if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the conducting of such tests is 
impracticable. Any such meat food product 
imported into the United States shall bear 
labeling in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary which indicates that 
such meat food product has been imported 
into the United States without having been 
subjected to the tests described in paragraph 
(2). 

“(4) Any carcass, part of & carcass, meat 
or meat food product which is tested under 
paragraph (2) and found to be adulterated 
may be imported into the United States if— 

(A) such carcass, part of a carcass, meat 
or meat food product is labeled, marked, 
stamped, or tagged in accordance with regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary as ‘Inspected 
and condemned’; and 

B) such carcass, part of a carcass, meat 
or meat food product is destroyed for food 
purposes and is distributed or sold in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary only for use as fertilizer or other simi- 
lar purposes. 

“(5) (A) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
assessments and fees on imported meat and 
meat food products as he determines neces- 
sary to cover the costs of inspections, certifi- 
cations, testing, and labeling (or other mar- 
keting) required under this section. 

“(B) In establishing the level or rate of 
assessments and fees to be imposed under 
this section, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the Volume of exports, the 
value thereof, and such other factors as he 
deems appropriate in order to achieve a fair 
and equitable alloeation of such assessments 
and fees among exporters. 

“(C) The Secretary may suspend or revoke 
the privilege of any person or plant to export 
meat or meat food products to the United 
States if such person fails to pay the assess- 
ments or fees for which he is responsible 
under this section.“. 


MANDATORY LABELING SYSTEM 


Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act (21 U.S.C. 607) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f)(1) The Secretary shall establish a 
system for the labeling of all carcasses, parts 
of carcasses, meat or meat food products of 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, 
buffalo, or other equines which are inspected 
under this Act. Such system shall require 
that— 

“(A)(1) except as provided in subclause 
(ii), all such articles which originate in the 
United States bear labeling indicating that 
such articles are ‘domestic’, and all such arti- 
cles which originate in a country other than 
the United States bear labeling indicating 
that such articles are ‘imported’; and 

( any meat food product containing 
imported meat bear labeling clearly indicat- 
ing that such product contains imported 
meat; 

“(B) the labeling of all such articles un- 
der clause (A) indicate the country of origin 
of the imported meat or the imported meat 
contained in the article. 

“(2) The Secretary shall provide that the 
labeling required pursuant to paragraph (1) 
be affixed to a carcass, part of a carcass, meat 
or meat product at the time of inspection of 
such carcass, part of a carcass, meat or meat 
food product under this Act. If any person 
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other than the ultimate consumer divides a 
carcass, part of a carcass, meat or meat food 
product or breaks a package or container 
containing a carcass, part of a carcass, meat 
or meat food product and such carcass, part 
of @ carcass, meat, meat food product, pack- 
age, or container bears labeling as required 
by paragraph (1), such person shall affix 
labeling, as provided in regulations issued by 
the Secretary, to each piece of such carcass, 
part of a carcass, meat or meat food product 
or to each package or container in which any 
such carcass, part of a carcass, meat or meat 
food product is placed to provide the infor- 
mation required by paragraph (1). 
MANDATORY GRADING REQUIRED 

Src. 4. Section 203(h) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1622 (h)) 18 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(h)”; 

(2) by striking out “, except that no per- 
son shall be required to use the service au- 
thorized by this subsection”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(2)(A) In carrying out paragraph (1). 
the Secretary shall establish and carry out & 
system for grading the quality of imported 
carcasses, parts of carcasses, and meat and 
meat food products of cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, buffalo, and other 
equines which are capable of use as human 
food. Such system shall provide for the fol- 
lowing grades: (i) prime, (il) choice, (iil) 
standard, (iv) utility, and (v) such other 
grades as the Secretary may by regulation 
establish. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(1) the term ‘meat food product’ has the 
same meaning as in section 1(j) of the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Act; and 

(1) the term ‘capable of use as human 
food’ has the same meaning as in section 1 
(k) of such Act.“. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself 
and Mr. Levin) (by request) : 

S. 906. A bill to authorize certain trans- 
actions involving the acquisition and dis- 
posal of strategic and critical materials 
for the national defense stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS TRANSACTION 

AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1981 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, by 
request, for himself and the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Levin), I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize certain transactions involving 
the acquisition and disposal of strategic 
and critical materials for the national 
defense stockpile. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
of transmittal requesting consideration 
of the legislation and explaining its pur- 
pose be printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 906 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Strategic and 
Critical Materials Transaction Authorization 
Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,140,000,000 for the 
acquisition of strategic and critical materials 
under section 6(a) of the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98e(a)). 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized 
to dispose of materials now held in the na- 
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tional defense stockpile established by sec- 
tion 3 of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b) which have 
been determined to be excess to the current 
requirements of the stockpile in the follow- 
ing quantities: 

(1) 1,000,000 pounds of iodine. 

(2) 1,500,000 carats of industrial diamonds 
crushing bort. 

(3) 710,253 pounds of mercuric oxide. 

(4) 50,000 flasks of mercury. 

(5) 6,000,000 pounds of mica, muscovite 
splittings. 

(6) 25,000 pounds of mica, 
splittings. 

(7) 139,500,000 troy ounces of silver. 

Sec. 4. Any acquisition using funds appro- 
priated under the authorization of section 
2, and any disposal under the authority of 
section 3, shall be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 


98 et seq.). 


phlogopite 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President oj the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted here- 
with for referral to the appropriate commit- 
tee is a draft bill prepared by the General 
Services Administration that would author- 
ize disposal of various materials from the 
National Defense Stockpile, and authorize 
appropriation of the disposal proceeds for 
the acquisition of strategic and critical ma- 
terials for the stockpile. 

The quantities of materials for the dis- 
posals have been determined to be excess to 
stockpile needs. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vised that there are no objections to the sub- 
mission of this legislative proposal to the 
Congress and that the enactment of the bill 
would be in accord with the President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 
Ray KLINE, 
Acting Administrator.@ 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
JEPSEN) : 

S.J. Res. 62. Joint resolution to auth- 
orize and request the President to desig- 
nate the week of September 20 through 
26, 1981 as “National Cystic Fibrosis 
Week”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL CYSTIC FIBROSIS WEEK 

@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I take great 
pride in introducing a resolution that will 
touch the lives of thousands of American 
infants, children, and young adults whose 
lives are being destroyed by a disease 
called cystic fibrosis. This resolution is 
very simple in concept—it authorizes the 
President to proclaim the third week of 
September of this year as “National Cys- 
tic Fibrosis Week — but its impact will 
be felt in ways that few of us who have 
never experienced the pain and trauma 
associated with this disease could under- 
stand. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, I feel a deep and personal 
responsibility to these young people to 
build on the good work that we initiated 
last year with the passage of a similar 
resolution. By setting aside another spe- 
cial week devoted to the problems and 
needs of those afflicted with CF, we can 
facilitate efforts to bring their message 
to the forefront of the public’s attention. 
It is only by developing a base of know- 
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ledge and understanding through public 
education activities, that we can realize 
the dream of the conquest of cystic 
fibrosis. 

During the past few years, many of us 
have had the opportunity to vote for leg- 
islation designed to support research 
into the many aspects of cystic fibrosis. 
Although medical science has not yet 
found a cure or long-term control for 
CF, advances in medications, therapy, 
and diagnostic procedures have extend- 
ed the life expectancy of people with 
cystic fibrosis from 10 years to 21. 

The disease is still fatal, but the pe- 
riods of relative good health have been 
greatly increased, thereby allowing the 
person with CF to live a more normal 
life. Research must continue, but this 
will be possible only if resources are 
made available through public and pri- 
vate support. 

Last summer I was privileged to have 
working on my staff a young intern by 
the name of Keith Jones who suffered 
from the effects of cystic fibrosis. Not 
only was Keith a hard worker, but he 
was an inspiring example of a human 
being who always managed to find the 
positive side of life and planned ahead 
for the future. It is with regret that I 
have to report now that Keith did not 
live to fulfill some of the dreams that he 
had. His life ended earlier this year, but 
I do not think that anyone who knew 
him will ever forget the way he touched 
all our lives. 

The resolution that I am introducing 
today does not require a commitment of 
Federal funds. It provides only a mech- 
anism by which the Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation and other concerned citizens 
can reinforce their public education ef- 
forts. Last year, the foundation used 
the opportunity afforded by National 
Cystic Fibrosis Week to disseminate in- 
formation about the disease to people 
all over the country through an intense 
media campaign and special public edu- 
cation activities. The project was a great 
success, but it was only a beginning. Ig- 
norance continues to prevail to the det- 
riment of those who have the disease 
and those who have yet to be born with 
this genetic defect. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
this opportunity to request that my col- 
leagues join me in the battle to fight 
cystic fibrosis by cosponsoring this reso- 
lution. Many thousands of American 
children and young adults afflicted with 
this terrible disease have everything to 


gain. 

At this time, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp some information about 
cystic fibrosis which was provided by the 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Fact Sheet] 
Cystic FIBROSIS: THE DISEASE AND THE 
FOUNDATION 

For a quarter of a century, the Cystic Fi- 
brosis Foundation has been the leading force 
in the battle against cystic fibrosis (CF). 
Although significant progress has been made 
toward improved clinical and psychological 
management of CF patients, this disease, the 
most common genetic killer of children and 
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young adults in America, remains a mystery. 
At present, there are no known means of cure, 
control, to prevent cystic fibrosis. Further- 
more, there is no workable method of identi- 
fying carriers of the CF genetic trait. 

Despite these facts, the outlook for those 
affected by CF has steadily improved. 
Through the diligent efforts of the handful 
of parents, friends, and physicians who 
founded the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation in 
1955, as well as the thousands of people who 
have become involved since that time, CF is 
beginning to gain attention and support from 
both government and private sectors. The 
best measure of their success has been the 
doubling of the life expectancy of children 
born with CF during the last decade. Even 
with this , half the children born this 
year with CF will not live past the age of 21. 

WHAT IS CYSTIC FIBROSIS AND WHAT IS ITS 
IMPACT? 


Cystic fibrosis is a chronic, degenerative 
genetic disease involving the lungs and the 
digestive organs, as well as other major 
organs, of the body. It causes intermittent 
but progressive debilitation and eventual 
premature death. It is characterized by a 
severe cough, extreme shortnéss of breath, 
malnutrition, growth retardation, and res- 
piratory and heart failure. CF requires daily, 
time-consuming, expensive treatment in- 
volving both physical therapy and multiplic- 
ity of medication. The continued need for 
care and the knowledge of early death cause 
emotional stress and severe financial strain 
on patient and family members, and drain 
the services and resources of the public and 
private sectors. 

CF is the most common, presently incur- 
able, inherited disorder in the Caucasian 
population. The disease is genetically trans- 
mitted; when both parents carry the gene, 
each child has a one in four chance of hav- 
ing CF, a two in four chance that he or she 
will be a symptomless carrier, and a one in 
four chance to be unaffected. When only one 
parent carries the gene, none of the children 
will have CF, but each child has a 50-50 
chance of being a carrier. According to cur- 
rent population data, approximately 10 mil- 
lion Americans are asymptomatic carriers of 
the CF trait, and between 175,000 and 200,000 
carriers are believed to be born every year. 

It is estimated that cystic fibrosis occurs 
once every 1,600 to 2,500 live Caucasian births. 
It is also found in non-Caucasian popula- 
tions, but with less frequency. There are 
about 1,600 new cases per year in the United 
States. Patient information is available from 
the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation-supported CF 
Patient Registry, which follows patients 
treated in over 120 CFF-designated medical 
facilities—about 13,000 patients. The CFF 
estimates that there are at least that many 
individuals outside this system who are un- 
diagnosed, misdiagnosed, or being treated by 
a physician who is not presently involved 
with the CFF Centers network. 


WHAT ARE THE COSTS OF CYSTIC FIBROSIS? 


The annual cost of care for the person with 
CF is extremely high. Estimates of cost of 
care for young adult patients exceed $17,000 
per year, with some individual expenditures 
at $50,000 to $100,000 annually in the termi- 
nal years. Costs vary among patients because 
the severity of the disorder itself varies from 
patient to patient, along with the stage of 
the disease from diagnosis to death. Even in 
those instances where costs of health care are 
lower, they still constitute a severe financial 
burden for the patient and his or her family. 
Considering that there are from 13,000 to 
30,000 patients with CF, it is estimated that, 
nationally, the medical costs for caring for 
CF patients exceed $150 million per year. 

It should be noted that these costs are 
only direct patient care charges and do not 
include socioeconomic costs due to early 
death, unemployment, or underem>loyment, 
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which exceed $500 million annually. Many 
individuals or families affected by CF are 
unable to secure health insurance and must 
turn to public assistance for health care. 


WHAT IS THE CYSTIC FIBROSIS FOUNDATION? 


The origin of the Cystic Fibrosis Founda- 
tion (CFF) can be traced to 1955 with the 
creation and organization of the National 
Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation. Parents 
and families of CF patients, located in six 
areas of the country, had already organized 
locally to publicize the plight of those with 
the disease, to raise funds, usually for the 
support of local clinics, and to share personal 
experiences about their afflicted children. 

Representatives from the six geographic 
areas met in New York City in 1955 to con- 
sider the possibility of forming a national 
foundation committed to finding a cure or 
preventive measures for CF. What emerged 
from that meeting was an organization dedi- 
cated primarily to research and education, 
which all recognized was the only hope for 
control of the disease. 

Since that time, the Foundation has grown 
and developed into one of the nation’s lead- 
ing voluntary health organizations. Although 
its program structure and administration 
have changed significantly over time, its 
goals have remained essentially the same. 
The mission of the CFF is directed toward 
ultimately achieving a cure or control for 
CF by means of basic biological research and 
clinical studies, and for improving care for 
those with the disease through support of 
a network of over 120 Centers across the 
country. The Foundation promotes and sup- 
ports education programs designed to al- 
leviate the suffering of CF patients, while im- 
plementing courses of action concerned with 
the personal and societal impact of the 
disease. Although the primary target is cystic 
fibrosis, the Foundation activities embrace a 
concern for other diseases as they relate to 
cystic fibrosis. 

WHAT IS THE STATE OF THE SCIENCE IN CF? 

WHAT ARE THE HEALTH CARE ACHIEVEMENTS, 

OPPORTUNITIES AND CONSTRAINTS? 


Cystic fibrosis is presently incurable. It is 
believed to be caused by an inborn error of 
metabolism, the basic chemical nature of 
which is not yet understood. No reliable ob- 
jective technique has been developed to iden- 
tify the genetic defect in either parents or 
siblings. In addition, there is no medical pro- 
cedure available to detect CF in an unborn 
child, and newborn screening for early diag- 
nosis is plagued by many problems. 

Due to improvements in treatment meth- 
ods and care in recent years, however, the 
prognosis for patients with CF has changed. 
An increasing number of children with CF 
are surviving into their teens and twenties. 
Data from the Cystic Fibrosis Patient Regis- 
try indicate that the median survival time 
for a child born in 1966 was 11.2 years—a 
figure which, based on life-table study pro- 
jections, increased to 21 years for an infant 
born in 1978. About half of the individuals 
with CF die between 10 and 20 years of age. 

Despite improvements in the management 
of CF patients during the last two decades, 
some aspects of the disease have been defined 
only recently, and in other areas, virtually 
no new knowledge has surfaced. Not only is 
there a lack of basic scientific information, 
but also the environment for CF research is 
currently limited by a number of resource 
deficiencies, including: 

A shortage of trained scientists and inves- 
tigators committed to the study of cystic 
fibrosis; 

The absence of adequate, long-term stable 
funding, particularly from the government 
sector; 

A lack of materials (l.e. tissue samples, 
animal models, etc.) essential to the con- 
duct of research; and 
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An inadequate cystic fibrosis data base, 
including patient characteristics and clinical 
data. 

Therefore, significant progress in improv- 
ing the clinical management of patients with 
CF is not likely to occur in the future with- 
out a major commitment to research. With 
such a commitment, current research oppor- 
tunities offer promise for advances in pre- 
vention of cystic fibrosis, early accurate diag- 
nosis, and prevention and treatment of pul- 
monary, cardiac, and gastrointestinal com- 
plications of cystic fibrosis.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
s. 23 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 23, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the special valuation 
of farm property for purposes of the 
estate tax. 

8. 25 

At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 25, a bill 
to amend title 38, United States Code, to 
provide a new educational assistance pro- 
gram for persons who enlist, reenlist, or 
otherwise enter the Armed Forces after 
December 31, 1980, and a career service 
person's educational assistance program, 
and to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize an educational leave 
of absence for members of the Armed 
Forces, 

s. 46 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 46, a bill 
to amend title 5 of the United States 
Code to permit present and former civil- 
ian employees of the Government to re- 
ceive civil service annuity credit for re- 
tirement purposes for periods of military 
service to the United States as was cov- 
ered by social security, regardless of eli- 
gibility for social security benefits. 

8. 142 


At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HeLMs) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
142, a bill to increase the amount of the 
exemption of certain interest and divi- 
dend income from taxation, and to make 
permanent the exemption of interest 
from taxation. 

8. 144 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inovye), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. BoscHwitTz), 
and the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LeaHy) were added as cosponsors of S. 
144, a bill to encourage exports by facili- 
tating the formation and operation of ex- 
port trading companies, export trade as- 
sociations, and the expansion of export 
trade services generally. 

s. 255 


At the request of Mr. Maruias, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
255, a bill to amend the patent law to 
restore the term of the patent grant for 
the period of time that nonpatient regu- 
latory requirements prevent the market- 
ing of a patented product. 
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At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Cong), and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABDNOR) were added as cosponsors of S. 
259, a bill to repeal the earnings ceiling 
of the Social Security Act for all bene- 
ficiaries age 65 and older. 

S. 287 

At the request of Mr. Herz, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 287, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide a system of capital recovery 
for investment in plant and equipment, 
and to encourage economic growth and 
modernization through increased capital 
investment and expanded employment 
opportunities. 

S. 441 

At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BorEN) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 441, a bill to provide limited assistance 
by the armed services to civilian drug en- 
forcement agencies. 

S. 447 


At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. GARN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 447, a bill to 
redesignate the days on which Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Memorial Day, and 
Columbus Day are celebrated to make 
each such day a legal public holiday. 

8. 451 


At the request of Mr. Leany, the Sen- 


ator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 451; a bill to 


require Federal agencies to take steps 

to mitigate losses of United States agri- 

cultural land caused by Federal pro- 

grams or actions, and for other purposes. 
8. 491 


At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 491, a bill to 
amend title 5 of the United States Code 
to provide death benefits to survivors of 
Federal law enforcement officers and 
firefighters, and for other purposes. 

5. 492 


At the request of Mr. D’Amaro, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
and the Senator from Utah (Mr. GARN) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 492, a 
bill to increase the income tax exclusion 
of dividends and interest received by 
individuals. 


S. 496 


At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Symms) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 496, a bill to 
amend the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Act of 1977. 


8. 597 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. NICKLEs), the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) > 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
DURENBERGER) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 597, a bill to eliminate the position 
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of elevator operator in the Senate office 
buildings. 
S. 613 
At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 613, a bill to amend section 1951 of 
the United States Code, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 643 
At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN), and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Symms) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 643, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide explicitly for the exclu- 
sion of social security benefits from tax- 
able income. 
S. 667 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 667, a bill 
to amend the Social Security Act to ex- 
tend medicaid eligibility to certain low- 
income pregnant women and newborn 
children. 
8. 734 
At the request of Mr. Herz, the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Aspnor), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus), the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) , the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Bump- 
ERS), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
CoHEN), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Drxon), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, EAGLETON), the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Lucar) , the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marhras), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
MoyrnrHan), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. RupMan), the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Specter), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
REGLE), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
STAFFORD) , the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Leany), the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. D'Amato), the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYAKA- 
wa), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Boschwrrz), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) , the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. GLENN) , the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Scumirr), and the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 734, an original 
bill to encourage exports by facilitating 
the formation and operation of export 
trading companies, export trade asso- 
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ciations, and the expansion of export 
trade services generally. 
8. 857 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 857, a bill 
to impose quantitative restrictions on the 
importation of lamb meat. 

5. 858 


At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 858, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide estate tax 
equity for family farms and other en- 
terprises, and for other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 29 


At the request of Mr. HEIN z, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. D'Amato), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPEC- 
TER), the Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
East), and the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. ABDNOR) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 29, 
a joint resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating the calendar week be- 
ginning with the first Sunday in June of 
each year as “National Garden Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 54 


At the request of Mr. Herz, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. GARN) was added 
as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 54, a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
tect the people of the United States 
against excessive governmental burdens 
and unsound fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies by limiting total outlays of the 
Government. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 97 


At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp IR.), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DANFORTH), the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Laxatt), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MoynrHan), and the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Resolution 97, a bill establishing a 
maximum number of full-time Senate 
employees and prohibiting the construc- 
tion of additional office buildings for the 
Senate. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 16—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION TO DECLARE FAIR HOUS- 
ING MONTH 


Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
Herz, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Drxon, and Mr. METZENBAUM) submitted 
the following concurrent resolution: 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. Con. Res. 16 

Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to guarantee to every citizen the 
right of equal access to housing, and 

Whereas this right and the responsibilities 
attendant on it are set forth in the Na- 
tional Fair Housing Law, Title VIII of the 
1968 Civil Rights Act; and 

Whereas every year since 1968 the Month 
of April has been set aside each year for 
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commemoration of the Fair Housing Law; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) Recognizes the 
month of April as Fair Housing Month and 
that the Congress of the United States 
hereby rededicate itself to the promulga- 
tion and practice of the letter and spirit 
of the Fair Housing Law so that fair hous- 
ing will become a right that can be realized 
by every American. 

FAIR HOUSING MONTH 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, April 
marks the 13th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the fair housing law, title 
VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. 

April 4 also marks the 13th anniver- 
sary of the tragic death of a great leader 
of the civil rights movement and winner 
of the Nobel peace prize, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

The concurrent resolution I am sub- 
mitting today on behalf of several of my 
colleagues recognizes the month of April 
as “Fair Housing Month” and recommits 
the Congress to the goals of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968. 

Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act pro- 
hibits discrimination in the sale or rental 
of housing because of race, color, re- 
ligion, national origin, or sex. Over 80 
percent of the Nation's housing stock is 
subject to the fair housing law, while 
the remainder is covered by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866 with respect to racial 
discrimination. 

Title VIII, while espousing the goal of 
equal access to housing, lacks an en- 
forcement mechanism to provide the 
means for eliminating unlawful discrim- 
ination in housing in the United States. 

Because of this anachronism in the 
law, I, along with Senators MeTzENBAUM, 
KENNEDY, WEICKER, GLENN, TSONGAS, 
PROXMIRE, MOYNIHAN, LEAHY, and BIDEN 
have again introduced legislation to pro- 
vide for a speedy administrative hearing 
process for housing discrimination com- 
plaints. This process avoids further clog- 
ging the courts and is available at mini- 
mal cost to both parties. 

The need for this legislation was am- 
ply documented in the 6 days of hearings 
last year by the Senate Subcommittee on 
the Constitution and in 8 days of hear- 
ings by the House Subcommittee on Civil 
and Constitutional Rights. 

A companion fair housing bill passed 
the House in June of last year by an 
5 bipartisan margin of 310 

My colleagues and I who have rein- 
troduced the Fair Housing Amendments 
Act, S. 570, are hopeful that the bill will 
have expeditious action by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee so that we may 
have ample time on the Senate floor to 
debate this important civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Enforcement powers for housing dis- 
crimination complaints have been en- 
dorsed by every Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development since the cre- 
ation of the Department in 1964. 

Yet, here we are 13 years later. with 
out any enforcement teeth for title VIII 
of th Civil Rights Act to make its 


promise of equal access to housing for 
all Americans a reality. 
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If our civil rights history has taught 
us nothing else, it has taught us that 
justice is poorly served, or not served 
at all, where civil rights are guaranteed 
and the means to attain those rights are 
denied or frustrated. 

We need only recall the travesty that 
poll taxes and literacy tests for decades 
made of black peoples’ constitutionally 
guaranteed right to vote. 

Today, less obvious but equally effec- 
tive barriers stand between the right of 
all people to equal access to housing and 
their ability to achieve equal access. 
Equal access to justice in this country is 
a question that transcends political con- 
siderations. Justice is not liberal or con- 
servative. Justice is justice. I would hope 
that my Senate colleagues share this 
view and will join me in cosponsoring 
S. 570 and moving that legislation quick- 
ly through this body. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 109—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION DESIG- 
NATING NATIONAL MIME WEEK 


Mr. D’AMATO submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 109 

Resolved, that the Senate of the United 
States show its support and appreciation by 
proclaiming April 1 through April 7 as 
National Mime Week in memory of the 
distinguished American performer Claude 
Kipnis. 

NATIONAL MIME WEEK 
@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, Na- 
tional Mime Week was conceived 3 years 
ago by a group of mime performers in 
Los Angeles. Senator Hayakawa of Cali- 
fornia first introduced this resolution at 
that time at the request of the Los 
Angeles Mime Guild. That year, Red 
Skelton flew to Washington to partic- 
ipate in the first official ceremonies 
marking Mime Week. This year’s Wash- 
ington celebration is coordinated and 
directed by Mr. Joe Jeff of the Wonder 
Co., and Mr. Gary Young of Archaesus 
Productions. On behalf of all the talented 
performers of mime, I respectfully re- 
quest support for the resolution desig- 
nating National Mime Week.@ 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
AND MONETARY POLICY 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I would 
like to anounce that the Subcommittee 
on International Finance and Monetary 
Policy of the Banking, Housing, and Ur- 
ban Affairs Committee will be holding a 
hearing on the reauthorizations of the 
international affairs functions of the 
Department of the Treasury for fiscal 
year 1982 and the Export Administra- 
tion Act for fiscal years 1982 and 1983. 


The hearing will be held at 9:30 a.m., 
in room 5302 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building, on April 30, 1981. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Sub- 
committee on International Finance and 
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Monetary Policy, 5300 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 
For further information on the hear- 
ing, you may contact Dr. Paul Freeden- 
berg at (202) 224-0891. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER AND POWER 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the informa- 
tion of the Senate and the public that 
the hearing scheduled for Wednesday, 
April 8 at 10 a.m. on S. 306, to authorize 
the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of hydroelectric powerplants at 
various existing water projects, has been 
postponed until Tuesday, April 28, be- 
ginning at 2 p.m. in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

For further information regarding the 
hearing, you may wish to contact Mr. 
Russ Brown at 224-5726. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion will be holding 3 days of hearings 
on Senate Resolution 20, providing for 
television and radio broadcasting of 
Senate Chamber proceedings. The hear- 
ings will be on Wednesday, April 8; 
Thursday, April 9; and Tuesday, May 5. 
All three hearings will start at 10 a.m. 
and will be in room 301, Russell Senate 
Office Building. 

On Thursday, April 9, the committee 
will also have a business meeting to con- 
sider pending legislative and adminis- 
trative business at 9:30 a.m. in room 
301, Russell Senate Office Building. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce, Science anc Transportation 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today to mark up the fol- 
lowing authorization bills: Coast Guard 
Authorization Act; U.S. Fire Adminis- 
tration Authorization; title III of the 
Marine Protection Research and Sanc- 
tuaries Act authorizations; Earthquake 
Hazards Reductions Act authorizations. 
National Climate Program Act authori- 
zations, and National Transportation 
Safety Board authorizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 

POLICY 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Agricultural Policy of 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate tomor- 
row, April 8, to hold oversight hearings 
on agricultural exports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Governmental Affairs be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
on tomorrow, Wednesday, April 8, to 
hear testimony on the nomination of 
Gerald T. Carmen to be Administrator 
of the General Services Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CIVILIANS AT MILITARY BASES 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
lot has been disclosed in the press in the 
last year about the growing shortages 
of civilians on our military bases. The 
Association of the U.S. Army has com- 
piled a short paper on this problem, 
which I submit for printing in the 
RECORD. 
The article follows: 
Let THERE BE No MIsTAKE—CIVILIANS MAKE 
THE ARMY Go 


Few people realize how dependent our 
armed services are upon the civilian men 
and women who keep the records, maintain 
the facilities, move the supplies and perform 
the most intricate maintenance on our in- 
creasingly sophisticated arsenal of weapons. 
If all those civilians were to disappear one 
day we would have to increase the number of 
people in uniform by at least 50 percent and 
would still not achieve the kind of efficiency 
contributed by a career civilian work force. 

Over the past five years the Army has 
watched its civilian force shrink by about 
65,000 as budget-cutters in the Department 
of Defense and at the White House have 
opted to take this instant cost savings pro- 
vided by a personnel cut rather than pay 
the full price of military readiness. More 
than a year ag? President Carter imposed 
a hiring limitation which permitted hiring 
just one new employee to replace two who 
were lost. That action alone cost the Army 
more than 1,000 employees a month. Now 
President Reagan, in his laudable desire to 
balance the federal budget, has imposed a 
total hiring freeze that the Army estimates 
will shrink its civilian work force by 5,000 
each month as employees retire or seek 
other jobs. 

There are many evidences of this civilian 
shortage throughout the Army. One of the 
most dramatic of these is found in the abil- 
ity of the Materiel Development and Readi- 
ness Command to do its job of developing, 
procuring, warehousing, shipping and main- 
taining the Army's equipment. It no longer 
has enough contracting officers to deal with 
suppliers, Supplies no longer move through 
its warehouses at optimum speed and the 
backlog of major pieces of equipment— 
tanks, artillery pieces and aircraft, for ex- 
ample—waiting to be rebuilt is steadily in- 
creasing. 

At Army bases all across the United States 
the shortage of civilian employees has forced 
commanders to divert soldiers from military 
training to perform inescapable housekeep- 
ing functions. Army-wide, those diversions 
amount to something between 25,000 and 
28,000 soldiers each day or a cumulative to- 
tal of about 16,000 man-years. This latter 
figure, of course, amounts to the total effort 
of a complete combat division for an entire 
year. The falseness of this economy is all 
the more obvious when one recognizes that 
it is far more expensive to use soldiers in 
support tasks than it is to employ civilians. 
We not only pay a price in weakened mili- 
tary training but also wind up paying more 
for the use of the soldiers because they must 
be fed and housed as well as paid. 
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The Army has made a strong plea to the 
new Secretary of Defense for permission to 
increase its civilian strength by 10,000 per 
year for the next three years. The secretary 
has seemed receptive but there is still a big 
hurdle ahead in the form of the White House 
budgeteers. Hopefully, they will see the 
sound logic in this departure from the fed- 
eral hiring freeze. 


NRTA-AARP HEALTH POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, rising 
health care costs continue to be a major 
drain upon the elderly’s income, despite 
medicare’s valuable protection. 

In 1980, per capita health care expen- 
ditures for the aged averaged approxi- 
mately $2,500. About 40 percent of this is 
direct, out-of-pocket expenditures. 

Older Americans are deeply concerned 
about the high cost of health care. Many 
now fear that they will be financially 
wiped out by a long-term, costly illness. 

This is particularly true for the “old 
old“ those in their 80’s and above who 
run a substantially greater risk of being 
institutionalized. 

These points have been made repeat- 
edly to me by older persons in my home 
State of Arkansas and in other parts of 
our Nation. 

Recently, I had an opportunity to meet 
and talk with the legislative council for 
the National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion and American Association of Retired 
Persons. We had a frank and informative 
discussion in which the Council members 
shared their concerns and recommenda- 
tions with me. 

I sincerely benefitted from their first- 
hand experience and knowledge. 

The council has developed a compre- 
hensive approach to providing quality 
health care for older Americans and at a 
price within their reach. 

The associations’ policies are directed 
at three major objectives: 

Improving the elderly’s health; 

Containing rapidly rising health care 
costs; and 

Maintaining health and avoiding ill- 
ness. 

The council devoted special attention 
to two priority areas which are of great 
concern to me: The need to first, develop 
appropriate alternatives and options to 
nursing home care and second, improve 
the treatment of the mentally ill. 


Knowledgeable authorities estimate 
that 20 to 40 percent of all nursing home 
residents could receive less intensive and 
less expensive care in their communities 
and homes. The harsh reality is that 
many elderly persons are unnecessarily 
or prematurely institutionalized at a 
substantially higher public cost. Most 
older Americans would prefer to remain 
in their homes if at all possible. And 
they can if our health care system can 
overcome its present institutional bias. 

The treatment of the mentally ill is 
perhaps more than anything else sym- 
bolic of our Nation’s neglect of older per- 
sons. Some experts estimate that only 
about 20 percent of the elderly who need 
mental health care actually receive serv- 
ices. Moreover, 30 percent of older Amer- 
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icans who are diagnosed as senile have 
reversible psychiatric conditions. If they 
could receive appropriate care, they 
could become better functioning and 
productive members of our society. 

Mr. President, the NRTA-AARP Leg- 
fslative Council has developed compre- 
hensive proposals to improve the health 
care system for older Americans as well 
as younger Americans. 

These recommendations take on add- 
ed importance as our Nation prepares 
for the third White House Conference 
on Aging later this year. 

Mr. President, I ask that the health 
policy statement by the NRTA-AARP 
Legislative Council be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

HEALTH POLICY 
HEALTH AND THE ELDERLY: AN OVERVIEW 


The Asociations’ health policy is based on 
three points: first, how best to improve the 
health of the elderly; second, how best to 
contain health care costs; and, third, how 
to focus health policy on the real challenge: 
how to maintain health and avoid illness. 

Defining “health” in terms of the elderly 
must take account of the special problems 
that distinguished them from the nonelderly. 
Our definition focuses on the degree of the 
individual's functional independence in 
conducting daily activity. In this context, 
the elderly’s access to treatment for illness 
is important, but so is their need for those 
services that will help them remain active 
and in good health. In addition, such efforts 
as biomedical research, nutritional and pre- 
ventive health services and health education, 
are important if we are to cope with chronic 
illness as well as prevent and cure those 
diseases and conditions which disproportion- 
ately afflict older persons. 

The elderly’s special health problems are 
all the more important because the popula- 
tion is aging. By the turn of the century, 
the number of elderly over age 85, the most 
intensive utilizers of health and health-re- 
lated support services, will have almost dou- 
bled to 3.8 million. 

The types of services needed to maintain 
health must be promoted and geriatric medi- 
cine must be given far more emphasis— 
especially in programs of government as- 
sistance to medical schools and students. 


OBSTACLES TO PROMOTING THE HEALTH OF THE 
ELDERLY: THE ACUTE CARE SYNDROME 


There are obstacles to promoting improve- 
ments in the elderly’s health status. One is 
the belief that all needed levels of care can 
be supplied through the present medical sys- 
tem. Another is escalating health care costs 
and the country's limited resources. A third 
obstacle is that health services available to 
the elderly are usually overlapping, confus- 
ing, fragmented and unevenly distributed. 

Today's health care system is concerned 
almost exclusively with treatment of illness 
and acute care intervention. Since health 
status is affected far more by nutrition, hous- 
ing, lifestyles and environment than by medi- 
cine, it makes little sense for the nation to 
allocate an increasing portion of its scarce 
resources to medicine for the treatment of 
illness after the fact. Yet that is precisely 
what is happening. 

Because of the structure and economics of 
the health care system, minimal or even neg- 
ative growth rates in the economy do not 
constrain the proportion of resources allo- 
cated to the treatment of illness in acute 
care, institutional settings. Health care serv- 
ices are taking a larger and larger share of 
the nation's total resource “pie,” rising from 
6.7% of GNP in 1967 to 9.5% in 1980. If 
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more resources are to be allocated to more 
health-effective and cost-effective measures 
and less to purely medical care, the health 
care industry must be restructured. 


THE HEALTH CARE INDUSTRY: ITS GROWTH, 
STRUCTURE AND SHORTCOMINGS 


The health care industry is one of the na- 
tion's largest economic sectors. Since Medi- 
care began, health spending has increased 
at an average of 12.2% per year while the 
economy as a whole has grown at an annual 
rate of only 9.0%. In 1979, health spending 
totalled $212 billion—12.5% above 1978 levels. 

The rapid growth of this economic sector 
has been due partly to the expansion of the 
number of elderly persons who, as & group, 
need and utilize health services far more 
than the non-elderly. However, adding much 
more to demand for medical services has 
been the expansion of the third-party pay- 
ment system. By 1979, third-party payments 
accounted for slightly over two-thirds of per- 
sonal health care expenditures, 92% of hos- 
pital expenditures, and 64% of expenditures 
for physician services. This growing demand 
for medical services has more than been met 
through a 50% expansion of hospital capac- 
ity, hospital personnel, and health care pro- 
fessionals since 1960. 

Government has subsidized both the de- 
mand and supply sides of this growth. On 
the demand side, growth of the private third- 
party payment system has been promoted by 
the tax laws. In the current (FY 81) fiscal 
year, revenue loss to the U.S. Treasury as a 
result of the exclusion from taxable income 
of both employer and employee health in- 
surance premium payments will total ap- 
proximately $19 billion. In addition to this 
study, Blue Cross/Blue Shield plans are tax 
exempt in most states, further facilitating 
the public's purchase of high-option, first 
dollar health insurance coverage. On the 
supply side, hospital expansion has been 
stimulated by the Hill-Burton program and 
by the tax exemption of hospital construction 
bonds. Federal spending for the training of 
health professionals totalled $5 billion be- 
tween 1964 and 1976. 

Government subsidies to increase the 
supply of medical facilities, services and per- 
sonnel were expected to moderate health care 
costs. However, because the third-party pay- 
ment system insulates providers from cost 
considerations and makes patients sensitive 
only to the costs for which they are respon- 
sible, there is little restraint on the rate of 
increase in the charges of providers or the 
costs they incur. Moreover, physicians tend 
to overutilize hospitals, the most expensive 
component of the medical care system, and 
this overutilization is promoted by the third- 
party payment system which reimburses hos- 
pitals for virtually al] costs incurred but does 
not cover costly, out-of-hospital services. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR THE ELDERLY OF THE CUR- 
RENT HEALTH CARE INDUSTRY STRUCTURE 


As a consequence of the structure and 
economics of the health care industry, over 
recent years, medical costs in general and 
hospital costs in particular have been grow- 
ing much faster than prices in general. Be- 
tween the years 1965 (before Medicare was 
in effect) and 1979, the nation’s total health 
bill far outstripped the general rate of infia- 
tion, more than a quintupling of total costs 
in 14 years. 


In 1980, the per capita health care bill for 
all persons averaged $1,078, an amount which 
has increased 396 percent since the inception 
of Medicare in 1965. For the elderly, however, 
the per capita health bill averaged approxi- 
mately $2,500, an amount which has in- 
creased 525 percent over the same period. 

While the rapid escalation in health care 
costs has increased the per capita health bill 
of the elderly, the Medicare program pays a 
smaller share (38 percent) of that bill than 
it did when the program first began. The 
elderly now pay 43 percent of their annual 
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health bill out of pocket. One reason for this 
Situation is that less than half (46 percent) 
of physicians participating in Medicare Part 
B (Supplementary Medical Insurance) are 
willing to accept “assignment” (i.e., accept 
as payment in full whatever Medicare deter- 
mines to be the reasonable charge for the 
service or procedure provided). In fiscal year 
1979 the difference between the amount of 
unassigned Part B claims submitted by the 
elderly patients and the amount Medicare 
actually reimbursed totalled $1.1 billion—an 
amount for which the elderly themselves 
were responsible. 

To get physicians to accept assignment 
under Part B of Medicare requires at a mini- 
mum a simplified and uniform claims form, 
multiple billing listing of patients, small 
($2-3) processing fees to physicians, and ex- 
pedited claims processing for those physicians 
willing to accept assignment. Other ap- 
proaches may include payment of Medicare 
“reasonable” fee determinations directly to 
physicians with Medicare collecting from the 
patient the 20 percent co-insurance and any 
applicable deductibles. 

Also contributing to the elderly’s large out- 
of-pocket expenses is the lack of or incom- 
plete Medicare coverage for a broad array of 
health services and products, including cus- 
todial nursing home care; out-patient pre- 
scription drugs; dental care; home health 
care; eyeglasses (and examinations); hearing 
aids (and examinations); and routine physi- 
cal examinations as well as most other pre- 
ventive health services. At the same time, pri- 
vate health insurance covers only 6% of total 
per capita expenditures. 


To relieve the elderly from the rapidly ris- 
ing out-of-pocket expenses, gaps in the Medi- 
care benefit package should be closed. A se- 
vere reduction in provider fraud and abuse 
(see subsequent discussion) could help pay 
for the extension of Medicare’s current bene- 
fit package to include at least some of the 
non-covered items and services cited above. 
Going further, a Medicare Part C program 
covering such items and services could be 
enacted with the costs financed from a 
monthly premium similar to the current Part 
B premium ($9.60 per month), federal gen- 
eral revenues and/or an increased federal ex- 
cise tax on tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE ELDERLY 


Despite the vast sums being funnelled into 
health care for the elderly, major health 
needs are not being met. As the elderly pop- 
ulation grows, the problem of meeting those 
needs will become critical. Restructuring the 
health care industry must be the means for 
controlling costs and the means for develop- 
ing a comprehensive, efficient, and rational 
system to accommodate these unmet needs. 


A properly restructured system should in- 
clude such components as: (1) adequate, 
supervised residential facilities for those 
wishing to remain in their communities; (2) 
a range of facilities and services to provide 
alternatives to hospitals and nursing homes; 
and (3) innovative and compassionate means 
of caring for the terminally ill outside of the 
hospital or nursing home. If needed new sery- 
ices are to be promoted, however, the rate of 
expansion of the medically orfented health 
industry must be checked. 

Over the years the Associations have con- 
sistently supported the enactment and im- 
plementation of a national health insurance 

rogram (NHI) that would carry out a com- 
plete restructuring of how health care serv- 
ices are delivered and financed. The ulti- 
mate objective of such a program should be 
the availability of adequate health care for 
all Americans based on need rather than on 
ability to pay. The NHI program we seek 
should contain these following essential 
elements: 

(a) more primary health care providers, 
with a shift in emphasis and resources away 
from institutionalization and acute care 
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services and toward preventive medicine and 
home health care; 

(b) standards for increasing the quality 
and efficiency of health care; 

(c) competition among providers, with 
profit incentives to lower costs; 

(d) comprehensive benefits, including a 
coordinated system of long-term care serv- 
ices, with universal and mandatory coverage; 

(e) immediate reforms in payment sys- 
tems, including prospective, negotiated rate 
(or fee) setting for institutional care and 
physicians’ services; 

(f) financing by a combination of savings 
from strong cost containment legislation; 
employer-employee payroll taxes; increased 
excise taxes on alcohol and tobacco; and 
general revenues; 

(g) a patient-oriented health care system 
with majority representation of consumers 
So Roper making and administrative boards; 
an 

(h) maximum concentration of program 
administration at the local level with federal 
and state public authorities limited in size 
and scope to providing budgets, guidelines, 
technical assistance and aiding enforcement 
of statutory limitations. 

Because of the deteriorating situation, a 
restructuring of the health care system 
should be undertaken immediately utilizing 
step-by-step changes in the current financ- 
ing and service delivery mechanisms. Given 
the extraordinarily rapid escalation in health 
care costs, it will only be from the substan- 
tial savings that can be generated from 
eliminating waste, duplication and ineffi- 
ciency in the current system of medical care 
and from stringent cost containment that 
we can expect to improve health status while 
devoting no greater real share of the federal 
dollar and no greater portion of the nation’s 
resources to the health care sector. 

In this context, it is important to note 
that the Associations have opposed the many 
“quick-fix” catastrophic health insurance 
proposals that have been advanced to date. 
Usually incorporating provisions to enhance 
“consumer choice” (a euphemism for great- 
er cost sharing) and health care competi- 
tion while providing some degree of protec- 
tion against “catastrophic” illness, these pro- 
posals have offered very little for the elderly. 
Not only do they ignore the major cause 
of catastrophic health expenses for older 
Americans—the cost of nursing home care— 
but they are likely to increase substantially 
the demand for costly acute care (institu- 
tional) services and further escalate the 
health care cost spiral. These proposals seem 
to ignore the fact that the elderly-like most 
other consumers—are ill-equipped to make 
rational, cost conscious purchasing decisions 
in the absence of comparative cost, quality 
and performance information. Such infor- 
mation for the most part continues to be 
denied consumers by providers hiding be- 
neath the cloak of confidentiality. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN CONTROLLING 
HEALTH CARE COSTS 


Despite government efforts to control 
costs and spending by regulating the health 
industry, little success has been achieved 
because the powerful economic incentives 
contributing to the growth of health care 
spending have overwhelmed the regulatory 
effort. 

Since a large part of the industry's bill- 
ings are fully reimbursed, experiments have 
been undertaken to pay hospitals on the 
basis of prospectively approved budgets. 
While 26 states have adopted various pro- 
spective, rate setting programs for reimburs- 
ing hospitals, only six states have imple- 
mented programs with strong mandatory 
controls. For those six states, hospital rates 
increased 11.2% a year from 1976 to 1978 
while the 44 remaining states were experi- 
encing rates of increase of 14.3% per year. 
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In view of their performance, the Associa- 
tions continue to advocate the establish- 
ment of state mandatory rate review pro- 
grams. 

In comparison to the degree of success 
achieved in those six states with strong pro- 
grams for containing costs, the hospital in- 
dustry's own Voluntary Effort (VE) program 
has been largely ineffective. Statistics indi- 
cate that for 1980, the annual rate of in- 
crease in in-patient hospital expenditures 
was 15.1 percent, well above the VE’s own 
goal of 11.1 percent and above all other 
items measured by the CPI. Based on third 
quarter 1980 data, hospital charges rose at 
an extraordinary 16 percent annualized rate 
compared to a 6.6 percent annualized rate 
for the all-items CPI. 

While reducing hospital utilization and 
the number of hospital beds may be the only 
long range way to reduce the rate of increase 
in hospital costs, certainly improvements in 
hospital management practices such as 
shared services, joint purchasing, energy 
conservation and individualized testing 
procedures should be encouraged as short- 
term means for restraining costs. Permitting 
Medicare to participate fully in existing as 
well as new rate setting programs would also 
help restrain costs. Currently, the Health 
Care Financing Administration (HCFA), 
which administers Medicare, has only limited 
authority in this regard. 

As another means for containing health 
care costs in the short term, both federal 
and state governments should do more to 
control and eliminate provider fraud and 
abuse. Although kickbacks, rebates and 
fraudulent billings—and the costs of these 
practices—have been well-documented, only 
28 fraud control units have been established 
at the state level (under the 1977 Anti-Fraud 
and Abuse Amendments). The number of 
these units should be expanded and federal 
and state governments should complement 
this strategy by awarding competitive, fixed 
price contracts for such items as lab services, 


The potential effectiveness of other federal 
and state efforts to control health care costs 
in the short or long term remains a matter 


of conjecture. For example, Professional 
Standards Review Organizations (PSROs) 
were established to assure that the services 
provided are medically necessary, profes- 
sionally acceptable and provided in the most 
economical manner. Unfortunately, this 
“peer review” method of regulation is itself 
costly and the results are still inconclusive 
as to its net effectiveness in reducing costs. 

In another effort, the 1974 National Health 
Planning and Resources Development Act 
led to development of a nationwide network 
of 205 local Health Systems Agencies (HSAs) 
and 57 State Health Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies (SHPDAs) which are supposed 
to control the expansion of costly institu- 
tional health services, facilities and equip- 
ment by requiring “certificates of need.” 

The program appears to have slowed down 
the creation of unneeded hospital beds and 
the addition of ever more expensive and 
underutilized equipment. A recent survey by 
the American Health Planning Association 
found that, of the $8.4 billion in capital 
projects that were reviewed by reporting 
HSAs, $1 billion (or 11.9%) were disapproved. 
Of even greater significance may be the 
extent to which projects were discouraged or 
modified by HSA review prior to formal 
submission. 

While the record of health planning ef- 
forts thus appears favorable, certainly more 
needs to be done. The Associations will con- 
tinue to support the development of a more 
effective health planning network because 
we believe it has the potential to achieve 
the kind of change in the health care system 
that takes into account the concerns of all 
interested parties. Although the elderly have 
been underrepresented on health planning 
governing bodies, this deficiency can and 
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should be addressed. Also, effective steps 
should be taken to assure that those elderly 
who serve on such bodies are adequately 
trained. 

Because government regulations has ac- 
complished much less in terms of restraining 
the rate of increase in health care costs and 
spending than was expected, increased at- 
tention is being given to new and less costly 
ways of delivering health services. Health 
Maintenance Organizations (HMOs), for ex- 
ample, have demonstrated significant cost 
savings potential. Their emphasis on pre- 
payment, budgeting, preventive medicine, 
consumer education and health maintenance 
techniques have reduced costs. Given the 
record of success of HMOs legislation should 
be enacted to encourage greater numbers of 
Medicare beneficiaries to enroll in pre-paid 
HMO-type health plans. 


COST CONTAINMENT: THE KEY TO PROGRESS 


To restrain the rate of increase in conven- 
tional health care spending, the following 
cost containment strategy should be pur- 
sued. First, the economic incentives that are 
causing excessive expansion of conventional 
medical facilities, particularly hospitals, 
should be removed; and capitation grants to 
medical schools should be phased out in light 
of expected surpluses of physicians in most 
areas. Second, the rate of increase in hospital 
expenditures and physician fees should be 
capped to free up“ resources for other, more 
health-effective uses. Third, health care serv- 
ice delivery should be restructured away 
from acute care institutional settings to 
make available more needed but less costly 
services (e.g., home health services). Fourth, 
government regulatory programs with the 
potential to yield significant savings should 
be promoted along with effective measures 
to develop competition in the health care 
industry. 

To help remove the economic incentives 
which have caused the explosive expansion 
of the supply of medical facilities and physi- 
cians, the Associations recommend the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a) phase out tax breaks that promote the 
excessive: expansion of hospitals; 

(b) eliminate blanket tax deductions for 
medical insurance premiums paid by em- 
ployers if the insurance fails to cover out- 
patient and other lower, less costly levels of 
care as well as provide multiple health in- 
surance options including at least one pre- 
paid plan or HMO (where available); 

(c) stop cost-plus reimbursement under 
government health programs and cease em- 
ploying provider-linked intermediaries/car- 
riers in making disbursements; 

(d) implement prospective budgeting, ne- 
gotiated fee schedules and regional inter- 
mediaries (on the basis of competitive, fixed 
price contracts) ; 

(e) do not exempt health/medical insur- 
ance corporations from antitrust laws and 
abolish any state or federal antitrust exemp- 
tions of medical institutions; 

(f) regulate all corporations selling medi- 
cal/health insurance to eliminate duplica- 
tion, encourage competition, and do away 
with fraud and abuse in the sale of sup- 
plemental Medicare (i.e. Medigap“) insur- 
ance policies; and 

(g) subsidize the training of only those 
health professionals who agree to work in 
medically underserved areas and provide in- 
centive grants to health profession schools 
to encourage training and curriculum de- 
velopment in geriatrics; particular atten- 
tion should, however, be paid to the seri- 
ous shortage of nursing personnel in many 
nursing homes. 

As stated above, the second element of 
the containment strategy calls for caps on 
the rate of increase in hospital expenditures 
and physicians’ fees. A major part of the 
effort to contain health care costs must focus 
on negotiating—or, if necessary, mandat- 
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ing—less generous rates of provider reim- 
bursement. 

Hospitals have registered cost increases in 
excess of 12.0 percent annually for the last 
decade. As for physicians, they have been 
increasing their fees at rates far in excess 
of the general rate of inflation for far too 
long while maintaining target incomes. 
Strict limits on hospital growth must be im- 
posed until surplus hospital beds are 
eliminated and the rate of increase in hos- 
pital expenditures is brought into line with 
average economic growth rates. Similarly, 
restrictions on physiclan fees must be im- 
plemented until the rate of increase in 
physicians’ income is brought into line with 
that of nonmedical professionals. 

The third element of the containment 
strategy—restructuring health service de- 
livery—should have the effect of expanding 
the supply of needed services that are less 
costly alternatives to hospitals and nursing 
homes. To achieve this objective, competing 
forms of health care delivery such as HMOs, 
small clinics and ambulatory health care 
facilities of all kinds should be promoted 
to the extent possible. Greater use should 
also be made of para-medical personnel (for 
example, geriatric nurse practitioners and 
physician assistants)—especially in under- 
served rural and inner-city areas and in such 
neglected institutional settings as nursing 
homes. For the elderly, this kind of restruc- 
turing would mean better access not only to 
conventional medical care but also to a 
variety of needed non-medical, social serv- 
ices like homemaker/chore maintenance 
services and counseling services. 

As for the fourth element of the contain- 
ment strategy, those government regulatory 
efforts that have potential to be effective 
should continue to be supported. As evident 
from the earlier discussion, the results of 
those efforts to date have been decidedly 
mixed. However, the one bright spot in the 
regulatory effort has been the success 
achieved by some state through mandatory, 
prospective budgeting and rate setting in 
conjunction with certificate-of-need pro- 
grams. These state efforts should be sup- 
ported and expanded. 


THE MAJOR DEFICIENCY IN THE EXISTING 
HEALTH CARE DELIVERY SYSTEM-—-THE LACK 
OP A COMPREHENSIVE LONG TERM CARE 
PROGRAM 


From the elderly’s point of view, the lack 
of a long term care (LTC) system that en- 
compasses both medical and social services 
is the greatest deficiency in the present 
health care system. The elderly’s access to 
long term care is restricted by the non- 
availability of services and qualified person- 
nel, especially community and home based 
care, and by their inability to pay for the 
services if they are available. 

The implications of demographic trends 
for long term care policy are significant since 
the elderly have the highest incidence of 
functional disability. Demand for long term 
care services is increasing. Yet, current de- 
mand is not even being met. Of 8 million 
persons estimated to be in need of assistance 
with daily activities, only 2.3 million cur- 
rently receive long-term care under govern- 
ment programs. Compounding this problem 
is the inability of nursing homes to attract 
and retain skilled nursing staff. Estimates 
range from a 40-60 percent shortfall na- 
tionally in our nursing homes. 


Over half of all nursing home costs in 
1979 were paid from private sources; 46% of 
these costs were paid out-of-pocket. The 
average annual cost of a nursing home stay 
in 1977 was $9,614. The private pay patient, 
however, may be charged from 20 to 30% 
more than the publicly supported (mostly 
Medicaid) patient. It is no wonder that 
nursing home care is the main source of 
“catastrophic” health expense for the elderly. 
These costs constitute the single largest 
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health expenditure for the elderly or fully 
35% of the $60 billion spent in 1980. Since 
Medicare currently covers less than 3% of 
this total nursing home bill (which was $21.6 
billion in 1979), the elderly must rely on 
their own resources until those are depleted 
(“spent down”) to the point where they be- 
come eligible for Medicaid assistance for 
nursing home care. 

To the extent long term care is available, it 
is based almost exclusively on institutional 
services which continue to consume the vast 
majority of available resources and make it 
very difficult to initiate or expand an inte- 
grated and community-based service system. 
Part of the problem is that Medicaid and 
Medicare, despite last year’s home health 
benefit liberalizations, are still clearly biased 
against home and community-based services. 
If an adequate supply of sheltered living ar- 
rangements, congregate housing, home- 
maker/home health care and other commu- 
nity-based services were available, an esti- 
mated 20 to 40 percent of the present nurs- 
ing home population could be cared for in 
less intensive and less expensive ways. The 
ultimate goal therefore should be a long 
term care program which provides a complete 
continuum of care and creates in the process 
a network of community-based centers that 
would function as providers, payers, certi- 
fiers and evaluators of services. 

The Associations have endorsed two pro- 
posals that would move in the direction of 
establishing such a program for the nation. 
The first would, by adding a new Title XXT 
to the Social Security Act, create a ten-State 
demonstration protect that would consoli- 
date and make available a broad array of 
health and supporting social services (e.g., 
home health, day care, respite care, and 
homemaker/chore services). This proposal 
would also implement a comprehensive pre- 
nursing home admission and assessment 
procedure for persons who are “at risk” of 
nursing home placement. The second pro- 
posal (called the Medicaid Community Care 
Act) would increase federal Medicaid match- 
Ing payments to those states which create 
and/or develop non-institutional, commu- 
nity-based long term care services as an al- 
ternative to institutional care. This proposal 
would also require a comprehensive pre-ad- 
mission assessment of persons who are Medi- 
2 eligible and at risk of institutionaliza- 

on. 

Although the fate of these legislative pro- 
posals is uncertain in view of economic and 
federal budgetary constraints, certainly some 
modest steps should be taken toward achiey- 
ing a long term care program for the nation. 
For example, with respect to home health 
services, Medicare's “homebound” and 
“skilled care” requirements should be elimi- 
nated and coverage of homemaker/chore 
services should be provided. In addition, a 
comprehensive pre-nursing home admission 
screening and assessment program for poten- 
tial nursing home residents should be estab- 
lished. To facilitate access to a broader range 
of long term care services, Medicare benefi- 
ciaries should be encouraged to enroll in 
HMOs and similar alternative delivery sys- 
tems. Finally, credits against federal income 
tax liability should be established to provide 
meaningful incentives for taxpayers to care 
for their dependent elderly in the home and 
to utilize elderly day care facilities. 
“MEDIGAP”, MENTAL HEALTH AND OTHER HEALTH 

POLICY ISSUES 


Fraud and abuse in the sale of insurance 
policies (Medigap) to supplement Medicare 
are widespread and well documented. In the 
absence of effective state action and in the 
presence of fans in Medicare coverage, the 
Associations fought successfully to secure 
the enactment last year of a voluntary pro- 
gram of federal certification with minimum 
standards (minimum loss ratios, no-loss can- 
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cellation provisions, standards for renewabil- 
ity, etc.) to govern the advertising and sale 
of Medigap policies. A special panel is now 
evaluating state statutes and guidelines to 
determine which state regulatory programs 
already meet or exceed these enacted stand- 
ards. For those that do not, starting July 1, 
1932 companies selling policies in these 
States may request federal certification. 
Should this legislation fail to prompt ap- 
propriate state action, additional legislation 
mandating federal certification of Medigap 
policies may be necessary. 

Another area where health care policy has 
responded inadequately to the elderly’s 
needs is in the area of mental health. The 
National Institute of Mental Health has esti- 
mated that during 1980 approximately 80 
percent of the elderly who needed such 
care and assistance did not receive it. More- 
over, as many as 30 percent of those older 
Americans described as “senile” actually 
have reversible psychiatric conditions, which 
if treated, would allow them to become bet- 
ter functioning members of society. 

With respect to mental health services, 
there should be two goals: access to serv- 
ices—especially community-based services 
and the avoidance of inappropriate institu- 
tionalization. To achieve these goals, com- 
prehensive mental/physical geriatric assess- 
ment units should be established to prevent 
needless. institutionalization and facilitate 
appropriate placement of the mentally in- 
firm. This should yield savings for Medicare 
by reducing present levels of hospitalization. 
Also, changes must be made in Medicare so 
that community mental health centers 
(CMHCs) will begin to serve the elderly. 
Such changes should include extending 
Medicare provider status to CMHCs, increas- 
ing the present $250 Part B annual ceil- 
ing on outpatient mental health services to 
at least $1,000, eliminating the 190-day life- 
time limit on inpatient psychiatric care 
under Part A, and incorporating periodic 
reassessment requirements for Medicare 
patients with staff utilization review require- 
ments for CMHCs and other providers. 

Progress in the mental health area was 
made last year with passage of the Mental 
Health Systems Act of 1980. Among other 
things, the Act will make funding available 
to support a broader, more coordinated range 
of community-based mental health services 
to the needy and elderly and to link the 
nursing home to the mental as well as physi- 
cal health care delivery systems. 

In response to demographic trends and an 
aging population, an explicit strategy for the 
delivery of geriatric medical care and health 
services to the elderly should be adopted. To 
facilitate this objective, health manpower 
monies should be appropriated for the estab- 
lishment and operation of educational pro- 
grams in geriatrics at schools of medicine and 
the other health professions. 

Finally, the propriety of public disclosure 
of information by PSROs has been called in- 
to question. The Association believe that dis- 
closure and dissemination of this informa- 
tion is essential to carry out the puposes of 
the PSRO porgram, assist in identifying fraud 
and abuse, and facilitate health planning 
activity. It is our belief that there is a press- 
ing need for a greater degree of patient in- 
formation and education concerning the rela- 
tive costs and performance of health care 
providers, especially if we are to attempt to 
bring greater competition to the health care 
market place, heighten consumer cost con- 
sciousness and hold down health care costs.@ 


SUBPENA REPORT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, today I 
am filing on behalf of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations a report explaining 
the committee’s decision not to pursue 
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its subpena of January 12 for a log of 
Presidential tape recordings compiled by 
the National Archives. That subpena 
was issued in connection with the com- 
mittee’s consideration of the nomination 
of Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
and related to conversations in 1974 be- 
tween former President Nixon and Mr. 
Haig, when the latter was serving as 
White House Chief of Staff. On Janu- 
ary 19 the Archivist of the United 
States, Dr. Robert Warner, informed the 
committee that, according to his own 
interpretation of his responsibilities 
under the laws of the United States, he 
was unable to provide the committee 
with the subpenaed log. 

In particular, Dr. Warner cited his 
responsibilities under the Presidential 
Materials and Recordings Preservation 
Act of 1974 as precluding his compliance 
with our subpena. 

On February 24, the committee res- 
olved by a vote of 11 to 6 not to seek 
enforcement of its subpena and to issue 
a report explaining its decision. That 
report reflects the views of all members 
of the committee. 

Mr. President, the committee report 
speaks for itself as to the actions taken 
by the committee and our reasons for 
not carrying the matter further. I sim- 
ply wish to thank the members of the 
committee for the careful and deliberate 
way in which this entire matter has been 
considered, and to thank those people 
whose wise counsel to the committee was 
invaluable over the past several months. 
In particular, our former distinguished 
colleague, Jacob K. Javits, agreed to as- 
sist us as a special counsel during the 
Haig hearings and supervised the com- 
mittee’s handling of these difficult is- 
sues. Jack Javits was indispensable and 
we owe him a deep sense of gratitude. 

The committee is also indebted to a 
series of special counsel, Fred Thompson 
and Michael Madigan for the majority, 
and Henry Schuelke and Robert Ben- 
nett for the minority, who managed 
throughout those long and difficult pro- 
ceedings to maintain an effective work- 
ing relationship. 

Mr. President, I think the committee’s 
decision, as explained in its report, is the 
appropriate resolution of the issue 
raised during the course of the Haig 
hearings. While we do not necessarily 
accept the arguments given by the Ar- 
chivist for withholding the materials in 
question, we did not think it necessary or 
appropriate to involve the entire Senate 
and the Federal courts in a prolonged 
effort to enforce our subpena. 

I ask that the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTFE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
solved by roll call vote on February 24, 1981 
not to pursue its subpoena of January 12, 
1981 for a National Archives log of Presiden- 
tial conversations. The vote in Committee 
was eleven to six, with Senators Percy, 
Baker, Helms, Hayakawa, Lugar, Mathias, 
Kassebaum, Boschwitz, Pressler, Pell and 
Cranston voting for the resolution, and Sen- 
ators Biden, Glenn, Sarbanes, Zorinsky, 
Tsongas, and Dodd voting against it. The 
Committee also resolved to issue a report ex- 
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plaining its decision not to pursue the mat- 
ter into court and authorized the Chairman 
and Ranking Minority Member of the Com- 
mittee to agree upon the exact language of 
that report. This report has been prepared 
in accordance with that procedure. 

The Senate Commitee on Foreign Rela- 
tions does not accept the objections of the 
Archivist of the United States to its sub- 
poena of January 12, 1981. However, the 
Committee has determined not to pursue 
enforcement of the subpoena. Enforcement 
might involve the Archivist in a contempt 
of Congress proceeding, which the Commit- 
tee has concluded would be inappropriate 
under the circumstances of this case. More 
importantly, it is the Judgment of the Com- 
mittee that protracted enforcement pro- 
ceedings would not be in the best interests 
of the Congress and the country. 

In anticipation of Senate confirmation 
hearings on the nomination of Alexander M 
Haig to be Secretary of State, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations commenced an in- 
quiry with respect to General Haig at the 
end of the 96th Congress. As part of that 
inquiry, the Committee concluded that they 
should consider the relevance of certain 
materials bearing on the prospective nomi- 
nee's service as White House Chief of Staf 
under former President Richard M. Nixon, 
The Committee sought to obtain an index of 
the tapes of conversations between President 
Nixon and General Haig. Those tapes are 
under the control of the National Archives 
and Records Service, headed by Robert War- 
ner, Archivist of the United States, pursuant 
to the Presidential Materials and Recordings 
Preservation Act, Pub. L. No. 93-526, 44 
U.S.C. § 2107n. 

On January 12, 1981, pursuant to a deci- 
sion by the Committee the previous day, 
Senator Percy, as Chairman, issued a sub- 
poena directing Dr. Warner to produce a 
log of the conversations between President 
Nixon and General Haig from May 4, 1973 
to July 18, 1973. This log had previously been 
prepared by the Archivist in an effort to fa- 
cilitate identification of, and access to, the 
underlying materials, The subpoena for the 
log was issued while extensive hearings on 
the nomination, held by the Committee be- 
tween January 9 and 15, 1981 were still in 
progress. 

As part of his responsibilities under the 
Act, Dr. Warner notified Mr. Nixon of the 
requests and subpoena, and on January 16, 
Mr. Nixon objected to the production to the 
Committee of the subpoenaed log. On Janu- 
ary 19, 1981 Dr. Warner declined to produce 
the subpoenaed log. He informed the Com- 
mittee by letter that while he had concluded 
that in almost every instance Mr. Nixon's 
objections were “either meritless or insuffi- 
cient to prevent compliance with the sub- 
poena,” he nevertheless considered it his 
responsibility “to examine the nature of the 
congressional action and the nature of the 
materials being sought and to weigh the re- 
spective public interests which are served by 
protection or disclosure.” He asserted that 
the Committee’s exercise of its oversight 
function was “uncertain” and “open-ended”, 
and in any event the log would be of “mini- 
mal value“ for the Committee’s purpose. Fi- 
nally, he concluded that the ultimate release 
of the reauested material would involve pro- 
tracted litigation. 

While the Committee acknowledges that 
there is a substantial issue concerning the 
interpretation of the Presidential Materials 
and Recording Preservation Act which gov- 
erns access to the materials in avestion, the 
Committee cannot accept the Archivist’s in- 
terpretation of the Committee’s own juris- 


1 Nomination of Alexander M. Haig, Jr.: 
Hearings Before the Senate Comm. on For- 
eign Relations, 97th Cong., Ist Sess. (1981) 
(pts. 1 and 2). 
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diction in this matter. In its Resolution of 
January 15, 1981 the Committee expressly in- 
voked its general oversight responsibilities 
for continuing its investigation after recom- 
mending confirmation of General Haig. Such 
investigations are consistent with historical 
practice. Since the investigations of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Wolcott in 1800 and 
President Monroe in 1825, Congressional com- 
mittees have probed allegations bearing on 
the continuing fitness of high executive offi- 
cials for office. 

Moreover, Congressional authority to ex- 
amine an official's conduct in a prior office 
has been clear since 1826, when a commit- 
tee investigated Vice President Calhoun's 
conduct in his prior post as Secretary of 
War.* And the relevance of prior conduct to 
an Official’s fitness to continue to serve in a 
position for which he had previously been 
confirmed by the Senate was recognized as 
recently as 1977, when the Senate Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs investigated 
the conduct of Bert Lance, Director of the 
Offics of Management and Budget. The Sen- 
ate Committee derived its jurisdiction to 
conduct that inquiry both from its over- 
sight responsibility, and its right to deter- 
mine the validity of information received 
during the confirmation hearings.’ The 
Lance inquiry, resulting in the resignation 
of the OMB Director, constitutes a clear ex- 
ample of the fundamental role of Congres- 
sional oversight investigations, regardless of 
whether they may appear at the outset to be 
“uncertain” or “open-ended.” 

Furthermore, the subpoena was a narrow 
one, seeking only the log of taped conversa- 
tions rather than the tapes themselves. In- 
dices such as that log should be furnished 
freely, even when the underlying indexed 
materials are assertedly privileged, so that 
further discussion, negotiation, and litiga- 
tion over access can take place on an in- 
formed basis.“ Finally, General Haig himself 
indicated that he had no objection to Com- 
mittee access.“ 

But even assuming, as we do, that the issu- 
ance of the subpena was a reasonable first 
step in the effort to obtain material relevant 
to the inquiry, the Committee is now faced 
with the more difficult and far reaching ques- 
tion of whether to seek its enforcement. In 
this connection, the Committee observes ini- 
tially that while some materials have been 
received from the Executive Branch, Mr. 
Nixon has continuously refused to waive 
his claims of privilege, and has by his actions 
and representations through his counsel ex- 
pressed his determination to resist the release 
to the Committee of the material requested. 
For example, even though the subpena 


See E. Eberling, Congressional Investiga- 
tions: A Study of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Power of Congress to Investi- 
gate and Punish for Contempt, 53, 87, 89 
(1928). 

3 Matters Relating to T. Bertram Lance: 
Hearings Before the Senate Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, 95th Cong., lst Sess. 
971 (1977). Such inquiries into the fitness 
of high office holders are well within the in- 
vestigative authority sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Court in Watkins v. United States, 
354 U.S. 178, 200 n. 33 (1957). 

‘Vaughn v. Rosen, 484 F. 2d 820 (D.C. Cir. 
1973), cert. denied, 415 U.S. 977 (1974). 

s Nomination of Alerander M. Haig, supra, 
n. 1, at 29: 

Sen. Tsoncas. Above all I would like to in- 
quire, in that spirit of symbolic openness, as 
to whether General Haig would be opposed 
to the issuance of the subpoena. 

General Harc. Senator, I have no objection, 
no concern for access by the Committee or 
the Committee staff to any document, manu- 
script, memorandum of conversation, or 
sworn testimony that would shed further 
light on the performance of my past service 
to my country. 
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issued by the Committee was limited to an 
Index of the conversations between former 
President Nixon and General Haig for the 
period May 4, 1973 through July 18, 1973. 
Mr, Nixon has made it clear that he will take 
full advantage of the opportunities available 
through litigation to prevent the Committee 
from obtain‘ng it. It therefore appears that 
lengthy litigation would be required to ob- 
tain the index and that further litigation 
would be necessary to obtain any tapes de- 
termined from the index to be relevant to 
our responsibilities. 

We are further mindful of the fact that 
issues of withholding information by the 
executive are traditionally resolved through 
the political process rather than through 
litigation. In this way, the resolution of such 
disputes reflects the popular will, expressed 
through the democratically elected branches, 
as well as the need for flexibility in the 
internal decisionmaking of the government. 
Judicial action should be reserved as the 
last resort in disputes between the branches. 

Where Congress has in the past resorted 
to judicial action, the most common method 
of enforcement has been by way of contempt 
proceedings, In the Committee’s view, how- 
ever, this method would be most inappro- 
priate in this instance, where the Archivist 
is acting in good faith, pursuant to his 
statutory responsibility to evaluate a claim 
of privilege asserted by Mr. Nixon. While the 
Committee does not accept the objections 
of the Archivist, it nonetheless has concluded 
that it would be unseemly to subject him 
to contempt proceedings under these cir- 
cumstances. 

As an alternative, the Committee might 
file a civil action to enforce its subpoena. 
However, upon consultation with the Office 
of Senate Legal Counsel, it appears to the 
Committee that such a civil suit would likely 
become embroiled in collateral disputes over 
issues of jurisdiction and justiciability, as 
such suits have in the past. By filing such 
an action, the Committee would thus con- 
front complex and protracted litigation on 
issues not germane to the Committee’s im- 
mediate inquiry—General Haig's qualifica- 
tions to serve as Secretary of State. These 
difficulties may be compounded since the 
Archivist has represented that the index is 
itself misleading, and that the relevance of 
indexed materials to the Committee's inquiry 
is not apparent from its face. Further sub- 
poenas and enforcement actions might there- 
fore be anticipated. 

The Committee continues to believe that 
issuance of a subpoena to obtain the archival 
log of White House tapes was a reasonable 
and justifiable step to obtain materials then 
considered relevant to its inquiry. Most 
Committee members also regarded that step 
as a limited one, leaving open the question of 
whether additional action would be taken in 
the event the subpoenaed material was not 
forthcoming. It was also recognized that a 
decision to pursue the matter in court would 
ultimately have to be made by the full 
Senate. 

The Committee subsequently judged that 
confirmation of Secretary Haig should not be 
delayed by the effort to obtain additional in- 
formation. The full Senate also apparently 
concluded that access to the subpoenaed ma- 
terial should not be a condition precedent 
to his confirmation, voting on January 21 to 
give its advice and consent to Secretary 
Haig’s nomination by 93-6. 


Litigation undertaken at this time would 
therefore represent a new and probably pro- 
tracted phase of Committee action. Approval 
of the full Senate would be required to en- 
force the subpoena in court. The Committee 
has had to consider whether under present 
circumstances such a recommendation to the 
Senate would be justified. Our conclusion is 
that the Committee, the Senate, and the 
Nation would be better served by not pursu- 
ing the matter into court.@ 
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MANIFEST DESTINY 


@ Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, at this 
very moment the Space Shuttle Colum- 
bia stands poised on its launch pad at 
Cape Canaveral undergoing the final 
days of the countdown pointing toward 
its maiden voyage Friday, April 10, 1981. 
This massive and complex machine 
stands as a monument to American 
science and industry and represents this 
Nation’s commitment to the conquest of 
space. When those mighty engines lift 
that incredible combination aircraft and 
spacecraft from the launch pad, the at- 
tention of the Nation, and indeed the 
world, will be fixed on that launch plat- 
form. As the Acting Director of NASA, 
Dr. Alan M. Lovelace, stated recently 
when testifying before the Subcommittee 
on Science, Technology, and Space of the 
Senate Commerce Committee: 

We are on the verge of a new era of space 
transportation as we prepare for the im- 
minent first launch of the space shuttle. In 
providing routine economical access to space, 
the shuttle will allow us to exploit further 
the unique space environment for expanded 
beneits in communications, weather, re- 
source observations, sclence and space proc- 
essing of new materials. 


The Space Shuttle also has significant 
military applications which will enhance 
this Nation’s defense posture. 

Not since the lunar program has the 
space program so captured the attention 
of the American public as we wait with 
a sense of excitement for the maiden 
flight of Columbia. Moreover, the flight 
of the Columbia has captured the imagi- 
nation of America’s leading novelist, 
James A. Michener. Mr. Michener has 
published in the April 1981 issue of Omni 
magazine an article entitled “Manifest 
Destiny.” As his readers know, Mr. 
Michener is a great intellect who can 
inspire and bring understanding about 
many topics. In his article, Mr. Michener 
has explained the drama and importance 
of the Space Shuttle in a superb manner. 
As Mr. Michener sums it up, “the Shuttle 
is a daring experiment, precisely the one 
we should be making now.” 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
Mr. Michener’s interpretation of this 
event with my colleagues here in the 
Senate and with the citizens around this 
Nation who might not be subscribers to 
Omni but who regularly read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask that the article by Mr. James A. 
Michener entiled “Manifest Destiny,” as 
published in the April 1981 Omni maga- 
zine, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

MANIFEST DESTINY 
(By James A. Michener) 

In America’s exploration of space, three 
flights have been of supreme importance, for 
each proved that a major spacecraft was ef- 
ficient. 

On February 20, 1962, John Glenn piloted 
Mercury in a three-orbit passage around 
the earth, demonstrating that Americans 
could duplicate anything the Russians had 
accomplished in space up to that time. 

On March 23, 1965, Gemini astronauts 
Virgil Grissom and John Young made their 
three orbits, in which they proved that hu- 
man beings could take personal control of a 
Space ship and change its orbit if necessary. 
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On October 11, 1968, the three astronauts 
Schirra, Eisele, and Cunningham took Apolio 
7 on an 11-day faultless flight whose signifi- 
cance lay in its timing. Some 20 months ear- 
lier a disastrous fire had destroyed a pred- 
ecessor Apollo, killing Grissom, White, and 
Chafee. At that time critics charged that 
Apollo was basically defective and would 
probably never take off. Schirra and his men 
proved exactly the opposite, and we were on 
our way to the moon. 

Thirteen long years after the last of these 
flights America is about to launch the next in 
line, in some ways more vital than any of 
others. The space shuttle Columbia is 
scheduled to blast off from the launching 
pad at Cape Canaveral as this issue goes to 
press, inaugurating a radical new system of 
space exploration. Tremendous consequences 
depend on this effort. Our entire space pro- 
gram may well be determined by what hap- 
pens. Astronaut Joe Kerwin, a veteran who 
spent 28 days aloft in Skylab, says, “On this 
one we're mortgaging the ranch.” 

If it succeeds, which is very likely, it will 
open vast new possibilities. The heavens will 
be explored as never before. The military will 
have a reliable base from which to launch 
their own experiments. New materials will be 
fabricated in a weightless environment. A re- 
usable platform will exist. And Americans, 
men and women alike, will once again be 
voyaging in space after a period of six years 
during which we surrendered leadership to 
the Russians. 

If it fails, and some ultracautious experts 
are suggesting it could, Congress and the 
public might be tempted to close down major 
space efforts for several decades. Financing 
would certainly become more difficult. Emo- 
tional support would wither. And the vital 
energy required for any kind of exploration 
would be provided not by America but by 
Japan, Germany, and of course Russia. The 
vast space centers at Huntsville, Houston, 
and Cape Canaveral would retrench or go 
into mothballs, and the brilliant engineers 
and scientists who built our space program 
would be scattered. 

If such enormous consequences ride on 
the shuttle, what kind of vehicle is it? 

Robert F. Thompson, project manager for 
the program says, “In 1971, when we could 
see that Apollo must grind to a halt, follow- 
ing the dramatic moon explorations, a 
group of experts convened to decide what 
to do next. Trips to Mars? Settlements on 
the moon? Assembling of space stations? 
We had the know-how to do any of these 
exciting things, but we realized that the 
politicoeconomic base had changed dra- 
matically. Supreme and costly efforts like 
these would no longer be supported by pub- 
lic taxation. But at reasonable cost we could 
provide an excellent alternative, a space 
shuttle that would become our basic build- 
ing block for the future. 

“It had to have four contrasting capabili- 
ties. It must take off like a rocket, go into 
orbit like a space ship, return through the 
2,500°F heat caused by friction with the 
atmosphere as if it were the blunt end of a 
landing capsule, and return to Earth like a 
powerless glider. Also, it must be aerody- 
namically sound, able to fiy at any speed 
from one hundred miles an hour to Mach 
twenty-five. And, unlike Apollo and the 
others, it must be reusable.” 

The solution was admirable in its con- 
ceptual simplicity, horrendous in its techni- 
cal complexity. As it waited on the launch- 
ing pad, the three-part craft stood 154 feet 
high, tall as a 15-story building, capable of 
doing many diverse things. Today it has be- 
come a reality, standing in Florida, ready to 
fly. Its three parts should be understood. 

First is a pair of long, sleek rockets re- 
sponsible for giving the entire assembly a 
mighty initial thrust upward. These solid 
rocket boosters don’t burn on ordinary fuel 
but on a composition of aluminum powder, 
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perchlorate, and iron oxide with a polymer 
binder. They will burn synchronously for 
about two minutes, then detach and fall 
back into the ocean, from which tugs will 
retrieve them for repeated use in as many 
as 20 later flights. 

Next comes the external tank, a gigantic 
fuel repository with two compartments, one 
for liquid hydrogen, the other for liquid oxy- 
gen. This massive tank carries no rocket 
engines; it feeds its fuel into the main en- 
gines of the third component, and after 
eight minutes of flight, at an altitude of 70 
miles, it separates, falls into a remote part 
of the ocean, and sinks. It is not reusable. 

The third component is called the orbiter 
and is the ongoing part of the shuttle, a kind 
of biunt-nosed heavy airplane as big as a 
Boeing 707. With only a minute fuel supply 
of its own to be used for delicate maneuver- 
ing, it coasts in an orbit some 100 miles 
above the earth at a speed of 18,000 miles 
an bour. It carries a crew of three pilots (two 
on the first four test flights) and a working 
staff of four to six nonpilots. 

The crew rides forward in what would be 
the cockpit of a transport plane, the vast 
bulk of the orbiter being given over to work- 
ing area for cargo and scientific experiments. 
After three tc seven days in space the craft 
comes back through the atmosphere and, 
with no engines to propel it, glides safely to 
a preselected landing strip, to be checked, 
cleaned, refueled, and sent aloft once more. 
This part of the system should be good for 
at least 50 flights. 

It is the third component the orbiter 
without its fuel canisters, that creates a 
unique problem. How can a craft that looks 
like an airplane be brought back through 
the tremendous heat caused by friction with 
the atmosphere? What's the problem? We 
and the Russians have brought scores of 
space vehicles safely back to Earth. But all 
previous craft have come back blunt end 
first, to dissipate the heat over a broad crude 
surface. The blunt end has been protected 
by the ablative principle, whereby a special- 
ly composed material, say, a mixture of as- 
bestos, invented fibers, and a specifically 
fabricated epoxy, shields the leading face 
and ablates, or slowly wears away, carrying 
the heat with it. 

I recently inspected a piece of the Sky- 
lab that fell on Australia and could scarcely 
believe what I held in my hand. The for- 
ward edge of this piece had been coated with 
an excellent ablative, which had burned 
at 2,500°F. It was totally charred, but its 
capacity to lead heat away as it burned was 
so efficient that material that stood one 
thirty-second of an inch behind the burned 
edge was untouched. 

Ablation is one of the miracles of the 
Space Age: it works every time-with such 
perfection that not a single space vehicle, so 
far as we know, has been lost because of ex- 
cessive heating. Quietly, gently the heat has 
been dissipated. 

Unfortunately, ablation cannot be used 
on the orbiter, since it does not come back 
through the atmosphere blunt-end-to. Nor 
can its components be allowed to burn off, 
since they will be used again and again. The 
orbiter must use an alternative system, the 
heat-sink. Normally this is a metal, prefer- 
ably an alloy, that accepts heat, leading it 
away in various directions, especially in- 
wardly, where it dissipates. Since the metal 
does not ablate, a heat-sink can be used 
repeatedly. 

A metal heat-sink would be perfect for 
the orbiter, except that it would weigh far 
too much, if the Columbia’s exposed areas 
were so protected, we would not have rock- 
ets big enough to blast it into Earth orbit. 
So a remarkable tile has been invented, light 
as a feather, reliable like the best ablative 
material and reusable through repeated 
missions. 

More than 32,000 of these tiles, each 
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made to its own peculiar specification and 
size, have been attached to the exposed 
areas of the orbiter, and they will be re- 
sponsible for protecting it as it comes 
plunging back through the atmosphere. Fab- 
ricating the tiles and finding a proper ad- 
hesive for holding them onto curved sur- 
faces was such a frustrating task that the 
shuttle fell years behind schedule and bil- 
lions of dollars above original estimates. 

Criticism has been severe, but Thompson 
believes that much of it is ill founded. “The 
best brains in our business made those esti- 
mates back in 1971. Total cost, five point 
one billion dollars. Ready to fly in 1978. But 
they warned everybody, ‘This is research- 
and-development work, and overruns or de- 
lays will be inevitable.’ 

“So what do we find? Our cost is now eight 
point three billion dollars, but most of that 
it attributable to inflation. The original esti- 
mate was phenomenally good. 

“As to the time delay. I admit we have 
lagged by two years, even three, depending 
on how you count. But old-timers like me 
expect delays in an R&D program. And if the 
tiles hadn't delayed us, something else would 
have done so.” 

Obviously, when the shuttle lifts off, it will 
carry with it a tremendous burden other 
than its fuel and its scientific instruments. 
Personal reputations ride with it. National 
policies. Military capabilities. The outreach 
of science and exploration. If so much de- 
pends upon a single flight, what kind of 
men do you ask to fly it? 

NASA has chosen as commander the man 
best qualified in all the world. John W. 
Young is a short, wiry Navy captain, fifty- 
one years old come September. On the day 
Young assumes the left-hand seat in the 
shuttle he will have passed eight of the most 
stringent weeding-out processes known. 
These requirements were outlined by Deke 
Slayton, one of the original seven astronauts 
and a close friend of John Young’s since 
the early Gemini days. 


“First he passed the rigid test to enter 


the Naval Academy. Later, as a young grad- 
uate, he had to prove that he was fit for 
flight training. Sixty percent fail. Next he 
had to pass the flight training, and twenty- 
five percent don’t make it. Secondary flight 
school is tough and washes out about forty 


percent. After that he moved into an operat- 
ing squadron, which loses about fifteen per- 
cent through death or disabling accident. 
He applied for test pilot school, with eighty 
percent rejection and another five or ten per- 
cent failing if they do get in. He has more 
than six thousand hours in the most ad- 
vanced planes and holds world records in 
various types of flight. 

“Now the hardest test of all. He wants to 
be an astronaut. Top men in the nation 
apply. Out of a hundred and twenty in his 
group, nine were selected. Two were killed; 
six others, fine men like Armstrong, Bor- 
man, and Conrad, left the program. And 
now we come to the final selection. Who is 
to command the shuttle on which so much 
depends? Now we have only Young.” 

What makes him especially qualified is 
the fact that he has been four times in outer 
space—Gemini 2 and 10. Apollo 10 and 16— 
for a total of 533 hours and 33 minutes. He 
is far more experienced than any other astro- 
naut flying today, American or Russian. In 
each of his two second flights he served as 
commander, and he once spent 20 hours and 
14 minutes working on the surface of the 
moon. 

“In 1972 I was told that I was assigned to 
the first shuttle. Since then I've done noth- 
ing but try to master the job.” Pointing to a 
stack of manuals almost four feet high, he 
says, “I keep that pile to remind myself of 
the mental work we have to master.” 


“How do the shuttle and Apollo compare 
in difficulty??” I ask. 
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“Apollo required us to know a massive 
amount. The shuttle is a whole magnitude 
more difficult. But because we've worked 
so long, I do believe we're better prepared 
than we ever were for Gemini or Apollo.” 

Young is not eary to know. Astronaut Mike 
Collins, who shared the cramped quarters 
of Gemini 10 with him for three days, ob- 
served, “Mysterious. The epitome of the 
nonhero with a country boy's Aw shucks, 
'tain't nothin’ demeanor. Delightful wit and a 
keen engineer's mind. 

He is full of surprises. After going out of 
his way to impress you with a modest ap- 
praisal of himself, he lets you into his study 
and goes off to answer a phone call, and 
there you find a collection of astronomy 
books that would grace the quarters of a 
professor in that subject. His knowledge of 
flight is awesome. And his physical condi- 
tion, which he maintains by jogging and 
attention to what he eats, is remarkable. 
Slayton recalls that the most important test 
Young ever had to face came in his first 
Gemini flight. “We handed him a paper bag 
and asked him to demonstrate that a man 
could have a bowel movement in outer 
space. When he succeeded, we knew we were 
home safe.” 

Young lives on a quiet back street near 
the Johnson Space Center, in Houston, with 
his lively, outspoken wife, Susy. In days when 
he did not have to concentrate exclusively 
on the shuttle he was in charge of the 80-odd 
astronauts, a kind of Dean of Men. Now he 
keeps to his corner office, crowded with ma- 
terial pertaining to the flight. 

I say to him, “Suppose I've been a red- 
hot test pilot. I'm selected as an astronaut. 
How long before I can fly the shuttle?” 

“Half a year mastering the local lingo, the 
basic structure, the navigational stars, digi- 
tal processing. Then we'd want you to spend 
a year and a half tracing out the systems, 
especially the five on-board computers, our 
forty-nine different engines, twenty-three an- 
tennas. When you knew all that, we'd put 
you in the simulators for about six months. 
Then you'd be ready to start the hard work 
of preparing to fly.“ 

“How do you feel when you hear that dur- 
ing the six years we've had no men aloft a 
Russian cosmonaut like Valery Ryumin has 
spent three hundred four days in their 
Salyut 6 space station?” 

“Poor guy. Their craft was unbelievably 
crowded, compared to ours.” 

“But they're up there and we aren't.“ 

“You're right. And it’s damned worrisome. 
There's sure a lot to be learned up there. 
They've got to be mastering something. 
They've said that their long-range goal is 
manned flight to the planets.” 

“Any clues as to how far along they are?” 

“Difficult to assess. But they're probably 
far ahead of where we were when we ended 
Apollo.” 

“What do you think America should be 


` doing?” 


“We must keep our men in space. It's 
amazing what the human eye can detect from 
one hundred miles up. What the human 
brain can absorb. It would be incredibly silly 
for us to abandon space to others. Especially 
when we're developing master capabilities.” 

“Is the shuttle one of those capabilities?” 

“You bet it is. With this machine we can 
accomplish miracles, When it becomes func- 
tional, the world will experience a surge of 
excitement.” 

“I'm fascinated by one aspect. Here we have 
three components. Each has been tested by 
itself. But never as a united trio.” 

“They can't be. Until we put them together 
and actually take them up.” 

“Does that concern you?” 

“Of course it concerns me! But we're test 
pilots. This is our job. We're ready to give it a 
go. And remember this. The shuttle may be 
more complicated than a new airplane used 
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to be, or an Apollo. But it’s not inherently 
more dangerous. It's just one more flying 
machine to be tested.” 

Young’s copilot on his first flight will be 
Commander Robert L. Crippen, USN, a tall 
Texan, forty-three years old and the hand- 
some kind of man Hollywood might have 
chosen to play copilot in a movie in which 
John Wayne was the gruff senior. Well 
trained as a test pilot, Crippen served as sup- 
port crew for the Russian-American joint 
effort Apollo-Soyuz, which gave him an op- 
portunity to inspect the Soviet space effort. 

“They struggle to build systems that work. 
then stay with them. The basic message I got 
was that they're determined to succeed. 
Technologically we're still in command, but 
we won't be for long if we rest on our laurels. 
Looked to me as if they were closing fast.” 

“How about their budget?” 

“I'm told they spend seven billion dollars 
a year. Many times what we do. Whatever 
they have, they use elegantly. They're up 
there flying, and we aren't.” 

Crippen is an excellent complement to 
Young, outgoing where Young is taciturn, 
philosophical where Young tends to be en- 
gineering-practical. Crippen says, We're very 
excited about the shuttle’s future. Look, we 
already have complete payloads signed up for 
our first sixty-eight flights. We're a going 
concern, an eventual money-maker. All sorts 
of participants want to work with us. Euro- 
pean relations, China, Arabsat, Indonesia. 
Scores of universities want to send experi- 
ments aloft. And many of the big industries. 
This isn't an experiment, it's the real thing.” 

He is especially pleased by the possibilities 
of Flight 16, scheduled to blast off on Janu- 
ary 12, 1984. “We're going to haul this huge 
telescope to an orbit three hundred twenty 
miles up. Weighs ten tons, is forty-six feet 
long. It'll be like lifting Mount Palomar three 
hundred miles up in the air, above the smog. 
Who can even guess what wonders that scope 
will reveal?” 

An outsider who visits either Houston or 
Cape Canaveral is overwhelmed at first by 
the normous gamble America is making on 
this first flight of the shuttle, but once he has 
a chance to talk with men like Young and 
Crippen, he becomes aware that the orbiting 
of Columbia is merely a first step. The true 
wonder of this venture lies in the intellectual 
variety of the payloads that will ride in sub- 
sequent flights. 

At various points across the country pallets 
are being assembled. The size of small rooms, 
these will house the varied scientific instru- 
ments with which outer space will be ex- 
plored and the surface of our earth analyzed. 
Each pallet will contain from four to six 
totally different devices, which will be at- 
tended by scientists who fly as passengers 
aboard the orbiter. (Young scientists from 
Europe are already in training at Houston to 
fiy in the orbiter when their countries experi- 
ments are aboard.) 

When assembled, the pallet is hoisted bod- 
ily into the bay of the orbiter and carried into 
space. Some, self-governing, will be lifted off 
their pallets by a gigantic articulated arm 
developed by Canadian scientists and will be 
thrown out into permanent orbits of their 
own. They will send their data back to Earth 
by radio signal. 

A widely diverse scatter of experiments has 
already been allocated to the 68 flights. For 
as little as $3,000 a device requiring little 
space can be sent aloft. On certain flights 
room has been set aside for high-school wiz- 
ards, and at repeated intervals the manifest 
for an entire flight says simply DOD. That's 
Department of Defense, which looks to the 
shuttle for help in its major scientific experi- 
mentation. One would-be user had an inge- 
nious plan: Send up stamped envelopes, then 
sell them at whopping prices as “authentic 
space mail.” His proposal was rejected. 
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It is obvious that Young and Crippen can- 
not possibly fly all the shuttle missions al- 
ready scheduled. Who are the other astro- 
nauts in training for these flights? 

The second crew, and the men who will 
take over the first flight if anything inca- 
pacitates Young or Crippen, are two de- 
lightful military test pilots, Joe Engle, a 
Kansan in the Air Force, forty-elght years 
old, and Dick Truly, Navy man from Mis- 
sissippi, forty-three years old. It’s fun to 
hear them. 

ENGLE. Look at this pile of manuals we 
have to know by heart. Hydraulics, propul- 
sion, communications, digital processing, 
life-support systems, environment control. 

TRULY. That's so you don't cook or choke. 

ENGLE. Orbital maneuvering, reaction 
controls, navigation, guidance, mechanical 
functioning, big-arm manipulation, reentry 
data, glide control. 

TruLy. Merely the dues you pay for be- 
longing to the club. 

ENGLE. I was back-up pilot on Apollo 14. 
Had to master all that material. Shuttle is 
much more complex. 

TruLy. We don't worry about geopolitics 
or the philosophical importance of the 
flights. Our task is to fly this machine as 
skillfully as possible. 

ENGLE. And we have flown it. Dick and I 
are the men who took the orbiter aloft on 
that Boeing 747, cast it loose, and proved 
that we could glide it back to Edwards Air 
Force Base. We did it twice. A marvelous 
machine. 

TRULY. In a real flight, when we decide to 
land, we make our decision over Australia. 
We glide across the entire Pacific and have 
ahead of us a pattern about a thousand 
miles left or right into which we can land, 
and somewhat more fore and aft. 

ENGLE. This matter of direction is im- 
portant. If we take off to the east, we pick 
up the thrust of the earth's rotation in that 
heading, say, one thousand extra miles an 
hour, That means we can carry a payload of 
sixty-five thousand pounds. But if we take 
off north-south, we lose the earth’s lift and 
can carry only forty thousand. And if we're 
stupid enough to take off east-west, we ac- 
tually fight against the earth’s rotation, and 
we're limited to twenty thousand. 

ENGLE. Which is why we take off from 
Florida and land in California. 

TRULY. How do we get the orbiter back to 
Florida for the next take-off? We'll bring 
it home piggyback on top of our 747. 

ENGLE, All of us are committed to this 
venture. We're determined to make it work. 

TRULY. When Joe says that, you must re- 
member that, as a test pilot, he flew a plane 
straight up to an altitude of two hundred 
eighty-three thousand feet. He knows what 
test piloting is. We're testing the machine 
of the future. 


I've spent the last three years closely as- 
sociated with the space shuttle. I’ve observed 
it in California and Florida. I've flown in 
some of the simulators to get as much feel 
of the craft as a nonengineering layman 


could, and I believe I appreciate the 
strengths and weaknesses of the adventure. 
I respond especially to the wonderful prom- 
ise it holds for the future. 


As an old naval workman on the mainte- 
nance of aircraft, I could never have approved 
the intricate and fragile system of using tiles 
as heat-sinks; delays could have been antici- 
pated. But now I see that the tiles are 
marvels of engineering; I think they have an 
excellent likelihood of working. 


Delays due to engine problems are generic 
in the development of any aeronautical or 
space machine. In World War II, I was in 
charge of paperwork on the PBY-5A, an 
amphibious plane subject to many problems 
because of salt water. After this plane had 
been absolutely certified by both the manu- 
facturer and the Navy as sea- and airworthy 
and had gone into operation as a rescue plane 
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out of Guadalcanal, we ordered 516 major 
alterations before it was truly flightworthy, 
and no one thought the number excessive. 

The shuttle is a daring experiment, pre- 
cisely the one we should be making now. 

As a writer who wrestles with words, I am 
dismayed that this tremendous adventure 
should have been stuck with a name as drab 
as space shuttle. NASA, appreciating this, has 
taken to calling it the STS [Space Transpor- 
tation System], which is worse. Back in 1971, 
when the plan was bruited, some genius 
should have invented one of those words that 
captivate the imagination, like Kodak, Xerox, 
Time, or TV. Wordsmiths play their own role 
in civilization. 

I wish to add one comment of my own. 
I have spoken to no one in NASA about what 
I am about to propose, but I suspect that 
many experts have been speculating along 
these lines. 

The first four shuttle flights will be han- 
dled by only two crewmen, Young and Crip- 
pen on the first, Engle and Truly on the sec- 
ond. These will be experimental flights with- 
out significant payload. After that, flights 
with crews of four or more will be normal. 

I judge that by the time Flight 17 blasts 
off on January 31, 1984, it would be practical 
for the shutttle to carry fare-paying passen- 
gers. For something like $25,000 each, up to 
six civilians could be lifted to an altitude of 
about 150 miles above the earth, where three 
days would be spent in orbit at a speed of 
about 18,000 miles an hour. Windows would 
provide a good view of sky and Earth, the 
latter showing about 1,100 miles of surface 
in all directions. 

Experts assure me that the ordinary civil- 
fan in good health could be prepared for 
such a flight in less than three weeks: “You'd 
want to take them up in a T-38 to adjust 
them to air sickness. Check them out in six 
or seven simulators. Use the water-immersion 
facility to acquaint them with weightless- 
ness. Maybe the Low Gravity Wall at Lang- 
ley. They'd have no problem with gravity, 
really. At takeoff they'd pull at most three 
g's, eyeballs in. No worse than jumping off a 
low stool. Reentry, they'd have to handle less 
than two g's, eyeballs down. After the first 
experimental flights, of course, the crew 
won't wear space suits. Just regular mill- 
tary-type flight sults. Civilian passengers 
would wear business suits.” 

Three men I know have already signed up 
for the first businessmen’s special, Lowell 
Thomas, Walter Cronkite, and I. If the flight 
takes place, as I think it might, as early as 
1984, Thomas will be in his nineties, I in my 
late seventies, and Cronkite in his late six- 
ties. When we three elder statesmen blast off 
on a routine flight, the world will awaken to 
the fact that it has truly entered the Space 
Age.@ 


ASSISTING THE EARTHQUAKE 
VICTIMS IN ITALY 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, it is not 
often when one has the opportunity to 
commend a citizen whose dedication and 
sincere efforts on behalf of the victims 
of a natural disaster have resulted in 
giant steps toward the realization of re- 
lief for those victims. 


Today, it is my pleasure to cite Mr. 
Charles A. Gargano, of Farmingdale, 
N.Y. in recognition of his ongoing ef- 
forts to assist victims of the recent earth- 
quake in Italy. At his own expense, Mr. 
Gargano twice journeyed to the quake 
zone. The first visit, from December 15 
to 21, 1980, was made in order to assess 
damages and to assist in the preliminary 
planning for the reconstruction of a six- 
classroom school in his hometown of 
Sant’Angelo dei Lombardi which was de- 
stroyed by the quake. During the second 
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visit, he was involved in the selection of 
a site and contract for the school. Since 
that time, the school has been under- 
going fabrication and is scheduled to be 
completed by May 1981. 

In addition to his travels to Italy in the 
aftermath of the quake, Mr. Gargano has 
been the driving force behind a fund- 
raising effort on Long Island and in New 
York City which has netted in excess of 
$100,000 on behalf of the quake victims. 

In recognition of his selfless efforts, Mr. 
Gargano was presented with the Commu- 
nity Service Award by the Nassau Chap- 
ter of the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers on March 13, 1981. 

Mr. President, it is unselfish persons 
such as Mr. Gargano that we should be 
thankful are present during crisis situa- 
tions such as the one in Italy. I recom- 
mend that we all join in commending Mr. 
Gargano for his most generous contribu- 
tions of time and financial resources to 
3 considerably less fortunate than 

e.o 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales un- 
der that act in excess of $25 million or, 
in the case of major defense equipment 
as defined in the act, those in excess of 
$7 million. Upon such notification, the 
Congress has 30 calendar days during 
which the sale may be prohibited by 
means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulates that, in the Senate, 
the notification of a proposed sale shall 
be sent to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

In keeping with my intention to see 
that such information is available to the 
full Senate, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the notification I have re- 
ceived. 

The notification follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
quirements of Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act, we are forwarding here- 
with Transmittal No. 81-28, concerning the 
Department of the Army’s proposed Letter 
of Offer to Korea for defense articles and 
services estimated to cost $20 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
Office, we plan to notify the news media. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


Transmittal No. 81-28 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS Export CONTROL ACT 


(i) Prospective purchaser: Korea 
(il) Total Estimated Value: 
(Million) 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 

(ili) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Twenty-one M88Al recovery ve- 
hicles with concurrent parts support and an- 
cillary equipment 
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(iv) Military Department: Army (WNY). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid. 
Offered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 30 September 1980. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
April 1, 1981. 

Polier JUSTIFICATION 
KOREA—M8BA1 RECOVERY VEHICLES 

The Government of the Republic of Korea 
(ROK) has requested the purchase of 21 
M88Al1 recovery vehicles with concurrent 
parts support and ancillary equipment at an 
estimated cost of $20 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States by 
helping to improve the security of a friendly 
country which has been and continues to be 
an important force for modernization and 
progress in eastern Asia. 

This sale will improve the ground defenses 
of the Republic of Korea since the ROK 
has a large number of armored and artillery 
vehicles but very limited recovery capability. 
The proposed sale will enhance the ROK’s 
ability to retrieve inoperative armored and 
artillery vehicles in the event of renewed 
hostilities. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be the Bowen- 
McLaughlin-York Company of York, Penn- 
sylvania. 

This proposed sale will require the assign- 
ment of two Department of the Army civil- 
ians to the Republic of Korea for approxi- 
mately two weeks during the estimated May 
1984 delivery period for quality assurance 
purposes. 

There will be no impact on U.S. defense 
readiness as a result of this sale.@ 


EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES— 
VIII 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, on March 
27 Secretary of Commerce Baldrige de- 
livered a speech to the Chicago World 
Trade Conference which is an excellent 
analysis of the Nation’s declining com- 
petitive position in world trade and a 
comprehensive summary of what the 
Reagan administration plans to do about 
it. Of particular interest right now is the 
Secretary’s strong support for export 
trading companies legislation, specifical- 
ly S. 734, which is scheduled for Senate 
floor action soon. By facilitating the for- 
mation of trading companies, this leg- 
islation will encourage the full utilization 
of export potential of the thousands of 
small- and medium-sized businesses in 
this country not presently engaged in 
exporting. 

I am most encouraged by the Secre- 
tary’s remarks, his strong support for 
this bill, and for his vision and commit- 
ment to restoring our worldwide com- 
petitive position. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Secretary’s speech be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

MALCOLM BALDRIGE 

I am pleased to be here today at one of 
the Nation's leading forums for the vital 
issues of world trade, and I want to com- 
mend the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and the International Busi- 
ness Council for sponsoring these annual 
World Trade Conferences, which haye con- 
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tributed to the formation of national policy 
for 44 years. 

The international competitive position of 
the United States has steadily declined for 
more than two decades. In 1960, for example, 
the U.S. share of world trade in manufac- 
tured goods was 25 percent. In 1980, it was 
18 percent. This deterioration was com- 
pounded by our soaring oil import costs. 

Last year our oil imports cost us $82 bil- 
lion. The result is that over the past four 
years we have accumulated a trade deficit of 
$100 billion dollars. 

There has been some recent improvement 
in our trade position. Our exports, for in- 
stance, have grown by more than 20 percent 
for the last two years. Good news like this 
leads some in Washington to believe we have 
turned the corner in our trade position and 
that our international competitive position 
is and will be in good shape. 

I wish I could agree with this optimistic 
view, but I cannot. The fact is that a great 
part of our recent trade improvement has 
stemmed from the lagging effects of the 
devaluation of the dollar, which cheapened 
our export prices and from our recent slug- 
gish economy, which reduced imports. Both 
of these are short-term developments, can 
be temporary, and can change quickly. 

We should not let them obscure our long- 
term decline in international competitive- 
ness. 

The growth of U.S. productivity in manu- 
facturing has lagged behind that of our com- 
petitors for at least 20 years. Recently, U.S. 
productivity growth has fallen even lower. 
From 1960 to 1973, U.S, manufacturing pro- 
ductivity grew 3.1 percent annually—about 
half as fast as the average for our 10 major 
competitors. From 1973 to 1979 our manufac- 
turing productivity growth fell to 1.4 per- 
cent annually—less than one-third as fast as 
our competitors. And in 1980 it was close to 
zero, 

What makes this even more worrisome is 
the prospect for fairly slow growth of the 
world economy over the next decade. That 
means that all countries will be interested 
in expanding exports—and reluctant to ac- 
cept more imports—in the years ahead. It 
means that international competition is go- 
ing to get tougher than ever before. 

When seen against this international back- 
ground, President Reagan's program for eco- 
nomic recovery is critically important to our 
trade position in the years ahead. 

Virtually every element of that economic 
program is related—directly or indirectly— 
to improving the competitiveness of U.S. 
industry in the world market, 

Accelerated depreciation allowances for 
modernizing plant and equipment will in- 
crease productivity. 

Accelerated depreciation for research and 
development equipment will help productiv- 
ity gains. 

Tax cuts will contribute to increased say- 
ings and help provide the necessary capital 
for the new plants. 

Cuts in Government spending will con- 
tribute to investment capital by reducing 
the heavy Government borrowing that has 
crowded business borrowing out of the mar- 
ket by the resultant high interest rates. The 
lower interest rates resulting from the ac- 
tions I have mentioned will provide added 
incentives for increased capital investment 
by business. 

Reductions in Government regulations 
will also stimulate increased productive in- 
vestment. Burdensome regulations have been 
draining billions in investment funds into 
less productive uses and have been raising 
operating costs. 

Finally, we feel the Federal Reserve Bank 
will cooperate by targeting a slow, steady 
and consistent money growth. 


Together, these elements are designed to 
increase productivity, the key economic in- 
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dicator and one which has a truly dismal 
record in the recent past. 

One major reason the competition has 
been moving ahead of us is their business 
tax policy. 

For example in industrial robots, seen by 
many as the key to future productivity 
growth, Japan leads the world in the ap- 
plication of robotics technology and in the 
number of industrial robots in use—10,000, 
compared to 3,500 in the United States. A 
major reason is the whole range of tax in- 
centives, loan guarantees, and leasing ar- 
rangements through which the Japanese 
Government supports the development and 
installation of this sophisticated equipment. 

One example is depreciation. The Japa- 
nese Government provides a first-year write- 
off of 25 percent, which, when combined 
with normal depreciation—allows Japanese 
companies to write off as much as 45 per- 
cent of the cost of machinery and equip- 
ment in the first year of use. Japanese auto 
companies are among the firms taking full 
advantage of these tax provisions. 

President Reagan’s new program addresses 
this problem and makes proposals which will 
sutstantially improve the position of US. 
firms. For example. companies will be able to 
write off 52 percent of their new machinery 
and equipment costs over two years—plus 
the 10-percent investment tax credit. 

Business experience has given me a keen 
interest in the subject of research and de- 
velopment and the role of R&D in building 
our competitiveness in the world market. I 
believe that increased R&D is absolutely es- 
sential if we are to maintain our lead as the 
world's greatest trading nation, And while 
the United States still accounts for the bulk 
of industrial nation R&D, our rate of growth 
in this vital area has been lower than abroad. 
United States R&D has fallen in relation to 
our Nation’s GNP, while it has been rising as 
a fraction of GNP in competitor nations. 

I am convinced that this declining em- 
phasis on R&D has affected our trade posi- 
tion. For example, the U.S. share of world 
aircraft markets—around 70 percent in the 
early 1970’s—declined to 58 percent by 1979. 
The U.S. share of world trade in telecom- 
munications equipment fell by 50 percent 
during the same period. Indeed, we haye 
gradually been losing our market share in 
most high technology areas, 

The United States had amassed a huge 
store of technological knowledge since World 
War II, and that storehouse has been the 
principal source of our competitiveness. 
Knowledge knows no national boundaries and 
in this era of rapid communication, it 
spreads quickly throughout the world. 

But we must add to our R&D storehouse 
as rapidly as we can. If we continue to devote 
less of our time, money and effort to R&D 
than do our competitors, we will lose the 
technological edge we still have—a develop- 
ment which would have extremely serious 
implications not only on our trade position, 
but on our standard of living as well. 

The Commerce Department has also taken 
the lead ín support of the export trading 
company legislation now before the Con- 
gress. 

Presently 1 percent of our companies sell 
80 percent of our exports; 90 percent of our 
250,000 U.S. businesses do not export at all. 
This puts us at a severe disadvantage with 
our trading competitors who use their medi- 
um- and smaller-size companies to a much 
greater extent in foreign trade. It's “export 
to live” with them. F 

This proposed Export Trading Companies 
Act is especially important for small- and 
medium-size firms, to which we should in- 
creasingly look for increased export activity. 

The largest share of U.S. exports currently 
comes from the industrial giants—we need to 
stimulate and train smaller firms in this 
area, much as our foreign competitors have 
done. 
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In this area, too, Japan is a leader. Two- 
thirds of Japanese exports are handled by 
trading companies and they have even trans- 
ported the technique to this country as well. 
The sixth largest U.S. exporter is currently 
none other than Mitsui, one of the largest 
Japanese trading companies. And Japan is 
not alone in the use of specialized export 
entities—West Germany, France, and Hong 
Kong do likewise. 

The U.S. needs our own export trading 
companies to provide the full range of ex- 
port services to companies of any size which 
are interested in the export market. And 
these export trading companies must be 
large enough and experienced enough to suc- 
cessfully develop new markets for U.S. goods. 

Some of the most logical entities to form 
and participate in effective export trading 
companies are banks, many of which already 
have foreign coverage through branches, 
agents or correspondent banks. They are 
already in the business of evaluating risks 
and researching foreign markets, but we 
need special legislation before banks can par- 
ticipate with manufacturers in export trad- 
ing companies. We also need legislative 
measures assuring that business leaders will 
not run afoul of the antitrust laws in their 
export activities. Legislation is now before 
the Congress that will meet both needs, and 
I hope there will be speedy action on it. 

If we are going to enlist more small- and 
medium-size firms in the export effort, we 
must insure that they are not hobbled by 
unnecessary regulations which impede their 
ability to compete in either the domestic or 
overseas markets. And these are the very 
firms most hurt by regulations because they 
often can’t afford the thousand-dollar-a-day 
lawyers to guide them through the regula- 
tory thicket. 

So the administration has moved quickly 
to provide immediate regulatory relief and 
to establish procedures to correct and prevent 
misguided actions. At the Commerce Depart- 
ment, I have asked for a thorough review 
of all regulations issued, as well as a careful 
review of all regulations which will be de- 
veloped. In addition, Commerce has been 
designated as the focal point for business 
concerns about regulations. I want all mem- 
bers of the business community, from the 
smallest firms to the largest, to know that 
we are prepared to listen—and what's more 
important—to respond to your concerns. 
There is a serious flaw in any regulation that 
turns American business away from the world 
market place or that makes a U.S. manufac- 
turer uncompetitive in international trade— 
and we want to hear about it. I promise that 
we will do everything we can to change it. 

Another present export disincentive is 
posed by the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. 
The problem here is the lack of precision, 
clarity, and reciprocity in this well motivated 
act. If a small businessman in Wichita hires 
an agent of good repute in a foreign country, 
and pays him a standard commission, our 
businessman can still be thrown in jail if 
his agent contributes any portion of his com- 
mission to a foreign political party or candi- 
date and if he, the businessman, had “reason 
to know” it. What does that mean? I don't 
know, but more importantly neither does 
our Wichita businessmen, and that hurts our 
export effort. We must clear this bill up—our 
friend can't afford to hire a $200,000 a year 
Wall Street lawyer to clear it up for him. 

Another area with a high priority in our 
department is full implementation of the 
multilateral trade negotiations. We can im- 
prove our competitiveness, remove disincen- 
tives to exporting, and mount a worldwide 
trade promotion effort. But these will add 
up to very little if our firms are denied access 
to foreign markets. 

The United States maintains the freest, 
fairest, most open market in the world. We 
are also the wealthiest. In the vast majority 
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of cases, foreign producers have access to our 
market on virtually the same terms and con- 
ditions available to domestic firms. 

This open system has enabled the U.S. 
marketplace to become a powerhouse of 
prosperity for nations all over the world. We 
want to keep it that way. But our firms can't 
compete in the world market while using a 
different set of rules from those that apply 
to foreign companies. So we are determined 
to insure that American companies will be 
able to utilize their competitive abilities in 
an open and equitable international market- 
place. In short, we insist on fair trade as well 
as free trade. 

This means that we will fully implement 
the provisions of the MTN in a way that 
maximizes the trade and economic benefits 
to the Uinted States. Our competitors are 
working night and day to gain every ounce 
of benefit from these agreements. Let me as- 
sure you that we will do the same in this 
administration. 

Finally, when I took this job, I promised 
to represent the views of business in the 
councils of Government. And I'm doing just 
that. Those views have a right to be heard 
and I believe that some of our basic prob- 
lems stem from the fact that they have not 
been heard or heeded. 

In no area is it more important for these 
views to be heard than in the area of world 
trade because the whole future of this nation 
is bound up in our response to the global 
economic challenge involving trade. 

Moreover, I believe this perception is com- 
ing to be shared by all Americans. 

We see the direct relationship between 
exports and imports and the national eco- 
nomic welfare. 

We see the meaning of world competition 
among workers demonstrated in the meas- 
ures of the productivity of nations. 

We see the race for innovation among 
business firms on every continent. 

And we see the direct link between trade 
and the need for jobs for our growing work 
force. 

As we remove the disincentives for domes- 
tic and international business growth, the 
achievement of that growth will then clearly 
be up to the private sector. We assume, too 
automatically, that our productivity prob- 
lems center around labor productivity. I 
think that this could be less of a problem in 
the United States than is management pro- 
ductivity. In the 1950's and early 1960’s we 
had the world’s best managers. Between our 
own complacency and the rise in manage- 
ment expertise around the world, we now too 
often do a second rate job of management 
compared to our foreign competitors. Their 
feet have been held to the fire; they have 
responded because they have had to in order 
to compete. Now, with the President's pro- 
gram to get the Government off the backs 
of our private sector—it’s your turn to re- 
spond—and respond aggressively if the 
United States is to once again become the 
economic model for the rest of the world. 


BYELORUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, on 
March 25, 1981, the Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can communities of the United States 
commemorated the 63d anniversary of 
the Proclamation of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic which took place 
in Minsk, the capital of Byelorussia in 
1918. At a rally held in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
on March 29, 1981, to mark this anniver- 
sary, the following resolution was passed. 
I ask that this resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 
The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION 


Resolved that the Byelorussian language be 
included in Voice of America programming. 

The aforementioned resolution to be 
adopted by the Byelorussian-American com- 
munity at the March 29, 1981 rally com- 
memorating the 63d Anniversary of the 
Proclamation of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic which took place in Minsk, capital 
of Byelorussia, on March 25, 1918. 

The Byelorussian-American community of 
New York is convinced that U.S. national 
security interests and world peace are well 
served when captive nations within the So- 
viet Union are informed of the nature of 
Soviet expansionism and the vitality of their 
respective cultural heritages in the United 
States. Indeed, these are major objectives of 
Voice of America broadcasts. For years, how- 
ever, Byelorussians in the Soviet Union have 
not heard any VOA broadcasts in their own 
language. 

The Byelorussian language, the language 
of one of the largest nationalities in the 
USSR and one of the oldest ethnic groups 
in the United States, is being discriminated 
against by the Voice of America which does 
not include the Byelorussian language in its 
programming. We, the participants of this 
rally wish to once again express our long 
standing frustration with this discrimina- 
tion; we ask that the administration of the 
VOA and other concerned government agen- 
cles recognize the inequity and unsoundness 
of VOA policy in this matter and move to 
include the Byelorussian language in VOA 
programming. Inclusion of the Byelorussian 
language in VOA broadcasts would foster 
closer relations with the Byelorussian people 
and the Byelorussian-American community.@ 


PRELIMINARY NOTIFICATION PRO- 
POSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 36 
(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
quires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in 
the case of major defense equipment as 
defined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. Upon receipt of such notifica- 
tion, the Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited 
by means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulates that, in the Senate, 
the notification of a proposed sale shall 
be sent to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Pursuant to an informal understand- 
ing, the Department of Defense has 
agréed to provide the committee with a 
preliminary notification 20 days before 
transmittal of the official notification. 
The official notification will be printed 
in the Recorp in accordance with pre- 
vious practice. 

I wish to inform Members of the Sen- 
ate that seven such notifications have 
been received: three on March 27, and 
four on April 1. 1981. 

Interested Senators may inquire as 
to details of these preliminary notifica- 
tions at the office of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, room 4229 Dirksen 
Building. 

The notifications follow: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1981. 
Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 
Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification, 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Middle Eastern country tentatively 
estimated to cost in excess of $25 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington D.C., March 27, 1981. 

Dr. HANS BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following advance 
notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a NATO country tentatively esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $25 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1981. 

Dr. HANS BINNENDIJE, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear MR. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 


The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a North African country tentatively 
estimated to cost in excess of $25 million. 

Sincerely, 


ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following advance 
notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Southwestern Pacific Country ten- 
tatively estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVEs, 
Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDISK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
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Assistance Agency, indicated that you would 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
gress of information as required by Section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. At the 
instruction of the Department of State, I 
wish to provide the following advance notifi- 
cation. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Southwestern Pacific country for 
a major defense equipment tentatively esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $7 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, indicated that you would 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
gress of information as required by Section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. At the 
instruction of the Department of State, I 
wish to provide the following advance notifi- 
cation. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a NATO country for major defense 
equipment tentatively estimated to cost in 
excess of $7 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, indicated that you would 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
gress of information as required by Section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. At the 
instruction of the Department of State, I 
wish to provide the following advance notifi- 
cation. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Northeast Asian country tenta- 
tively estimated to cost in excess of $25 mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director. 


ACT NOW TO PRESERVE SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17 I introduced S. 484, the Social 
Security Reform Act of 1981. This bill is 
the end result of a series of hearings I 
conducted last year, as chairman of the 
Committee on Aging, to examine the op- 
tions available to insure the financial 
viability of the social security program, 
a base of economic security for 36 million 
people. 

All of us here know that Congress must 
eventually take significant steps to save 
the social security system from bank- 
ruptcy. I am concerned that if we do 
not adopt a comprehensive strategy very 
soon—one that gives as much consid- 
eration to insuring an adequate lifestyle 
earned by beneficiaries as the need to 
balance the budget—we will lose all pub- 
lie confidence. 

If enacted, the combination of meas- 
ures I advocate in S. 484 would resolve 
the short-term cash flow problems of the 
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social security trust funds and wipe out 
the long-term deficit, in preparation for 
large increases in the number of retiring 
workers in the next century. These cru- 
cial remedies can be made without 
changes in the current indexing of social 
security benefits, a step which is of 
great concern to all current retirees. S. 
484 would also encourage greater work 
opportunities for older workers, and re- 
duce inflation and unemployment by 
giving employers a steady rollback in 
the social security payroll tax rate. 
Specifically, S. 484 would: 

First, remove the mandatory retire- 
ment age completely; 

Second, eliminate entirely the earn- 
ings limit for those over age 65; 

Third, eliminate the payroll tax paid 
on wages earned by any worker over age 
65, for both employer and worker; 

Fourth, permit interfund borrowing 
immediately among the OASI, DI, and 
HI trust funds; 

Fifth, in the next century, begin to 
phase in an increase in eligibility age for 
full social security benefits from 65 to 68 
and for reduced benefits from 62 to 65; 

Sixth, beginning this year, fund 50 
percent of medicare part A from general 
revenues, with a gradual increase to 70 
percent. The savings would be converted 
to a payroll tax reduction, bringing the 
payroll tax rate for both workers and 
employers down to 5.79 percent in 1983, 
the level before the last big increase; 

Seventh, modify the minimum social 
security benefit by eliminating the mini- 
mum for all new retirees only, while re- 
taining the special minimum benefit for 
low-wage earners; and 

Eighth, begin phasing out college stu- 
dent benefits at the end of 1981, en- 
abling any student who has already 
started school with social security sup- 
port to finish their schooling but not 
bringing any new students into the 
program. 

Not all these provisions are without 
controversy. There is no painless way to 
rescue the social security system from 
the deep financial trouble it faces. But 
I believe this approach is a positive one. 


For instance, my proposal to phase in 
age 68 for full social security benefits 
would not begin until the year 2000. It 
would not affect any current retirees. If 
we make this change now, and I believe 
it is inevitable, those workers who would 
be affected would have 20 years or more 
to plan and adjust to the change. Yet 
taking this step would place the whole 
social security system in close actuarial 
balance over the long term. When the 
post-World War II baby-boom workers 
are ready for retirement early in the next 
century, the system will be solvent and 
ready for them. The National Commis- 
sion on Social Security and the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Pension Policy 
have both recommended similar pro- 
posals. 

My proposal to phasing out benefits for 
college students over a 3- to 4-year 
period would insure that any students 
who have already planned their educa- 
tion based on help from social security 
would be able to complete their educa- 
tion while continuing to receive full 
benefits until age 22. Eliminating the 
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benefit only for new students, who could 
plan to receive assistance from other 
sources if necessary, would still make 
significant savings to the trust fund— 
$8.9 billion over the next 5 years. In con- 
trast, the administration’s proposal 
would also reduce current student bene- 
fits by 25 percent each year for the next 
4 years. 

Similarly, my proposal to modify the 
minimum benefit for all new retirees 
would preserve the special minimum 
benefit for all long-term, low-income 
workers and would not affect anyone 
currently receiving the minimum bene- 
fit. This would insure that those retirees 
who are really dependent on this bene- 
fit would continue to receive it. I think 
this is a responsible way to proceed, 
saving almost $800 million over 5 years. 
The administration would cut the mini- 
mum benefit for both current and future 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. President, I will later submit for 
the Recorp a number of editorials from 
across the country which support the 
need to insure the long-range stability 
of the social security system and to plan 
ahead for inevitable changes in the Na- 
tion’s work force. We cannot do it bit 
by bit, chipping away each year in re- 
sponse to the challenges of a balanced 
budget alone. We must act now. 

The Boston Globe, for instance, says 
that 

The crucial obligation of Congress is to 
treat the issue now to avoid a crisis later. 


The Los Angeles Times warns that— 

Waiting could mean sudden and drastic 
changes that would plunge the country into 
a social riptide. 


The Chicago Tribune summarizes the 
situation well: 

It is no secret what the short-term solu- 
tions are: either reduce benefits to the 
elderly or raise taxes on current workers. 
Neither option is pleasant, but the only 
other alternative—bankruptcy of the sys- 
tem—borders on the unthinkable. 


The Fort Lauderdale News states the 
underlying reality: 

Congress has no choice but to make 
changes that will restore the equity and in- 
tegrity of a program so vital to Americans. 


Mr. President, I have introduced this 
bill because I think it is only fair that 
we act now, early enough to allow 
changes to be gradually phased in with- 
out reducing benefits for current bene- 
ficiaries and giving future retirees the 
longest possible advance notice of 
changes so they can securely plan for 
the future. 

I know these are difficult political 
choices to make, and I must admit to 
my colleagues that I was fearful of the 
response I would get to my proposals, 
particularly from the over 2 million so- 
cial security beneficiaries in my own 
State of Florida. But I have been grati- 
fied to find increasing support for this 
approach both in our Nation’s Capitol 
and throughout the country. I would 
hope more of my colleagues would join 
with me in preserving the credibility of 
the social security program. 

I ask that the editorials be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The editorials follow: 


[From the Jacksonville, Fla., Times Union, 
Feb. 15, 1981] 


THERE Is No PAINLESS WAY TO REFORM 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

At the present rate of inflation, the dollar 
loses half its value every six years. 

Further, the Social Security system is not 
a funded program but a transfer program 
whereby payments from today's workers are 
used for programs for today’s retirees. 

So long as these two conditions continue, 
there will be no painless solution“ to the 
problems of the system. 

Florida’s Sen. Lawton Chiles, D-Lakeland, 
is trying. He has proposed a reform package 
with some valid points which would help. 

But—in considering the Chiles plan or 
other proposed reforms—what must be kept 
in mind is the basic flaw in the system: It 
is a transfer plan operating in an era of age- 
shifting and inflation. 

Each year—as the population gets older— 
there are relatively fewer workers to support 
relatively more retirees—who, due to infia- 
tion, need ever-greater benefits. 

Because of this, the program will never 
be actuarially sound, we must simply make 
the best we can out of a basically unwinnable 
situation. 

Doing this is, inevitably, going to mean 
some unpleasant choices which will im- 
pact various groupings of persons within the 
system. 

For example, consider three points in the 
Chiles plan: 

(1) Eliminating the minimum monthly 
benefit for new retirees (i.e., prevent delib- 
erate “double dipping”). 

(2) Eliminate all dependents’ benefits 
after age 18 (these now end at 18 if the 
youth enters the job market but continue 
to 21 if the youth goes to college). 

(3) Beginning in the year 2000, gradually 
raise retirement age from 65 to 68 and raise 
the early retirement age from 62 to 65 in 
keeping with increasing longevity. 

These steps may seem harsh at first. 
Actually, they are reasonable and would 
work minimum hardship because (step by 
step): 

10 Truly low income retirees can receive 
other benefits (not paid out of Social Secu- 
rity). 

(2) Students already in college can con- 
tinue drawing benefits; in the future others 
can use other plans (student loans, scholar- 
ships, etc.,) while studying. 

(3) Plenty of warning—20 years—would 
be given to people who want to retire early. 
They can begin their own supplemental 
plans to make this possible. 

Yet, as reasonable as these reforms seem, 
they have already drawn adamant opposi- 
tion. For example Chiles’ fellow Floridian 
Rep. Claude Pepper, chairman of the House 
Aging Committee, declared blunt opposition 
to “any change” which would lower any 
benefit. 

The truth of the matter is that Social 
Security reforms aren't going to be a matter 
of what is desirable; but rather a matter of 
what is necessary to prevent calamity, out- 
right collapse. There will be no “painless” 
reforms. 

There seems little hope at this late date 
of correcting the basic flaw: that Social 
Security isn’t a funded program but a trans- 
fer scheme. 

It could be less so by taking out the gen- 
eral welfare programs it funds and financing 
them from general funds rather than Social 
Security taxes. 

However, realistically, the best long term 
hope probably won't be anything done to 
Social Security itself—but rather an all out 
assault on inflation. This could make bene- 
fit increases more manageable. 

And, in the short term, hope must be on 
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precisely the kind of “unpleasant but un- 
avoidable” choices as those advocated by 
Sen. Chiles. 

Senator Chiles believes the legislative 
package he proposes will reduce economic 
pressures of inflation and unemployment by 
providing each employer a steady rollback 
in his payroll tax rate from 6.65 per cent 
today to 5.79 per cent in 1983-84. Employers 
would have the added economic incentive of 
additional tax savings by retaining or hiring 
workers over age 65. 

Reduced labor costs due to lower payroll 
taxes, he insists, will aid the solvency of the 
social security trust funds at the same time 
they help the overall economy. 

Senator Chiles has taken a thorough and 
thoughtful look at social security and is 
recommending remedies far more detailed 
than can be dealt with in this space. They 
deserve serious consideration by the Con- 
gress and the new Reagan administration. 

In the words of the senator from Lake- 
land. . We cannot save social security 
by going the same old route of simply raising 
the payroll tax one more time, on top of 
increases already scheduled for 1982, 1985, 
1986 and 1990.“ 

It is the basic system which must be 
revised. 


[From the Tampa Times, Feb. 16, 1981] 
A New DEAL NEEDED on SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security has its roots in the Great 
Depression of the 1930s when this country 
was gripped in an economic vise which 
strangled individual and corporate survival, 
sent elderly people down the road to the 
poor house and degraded human dignity. 

Out of the New Deal of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration came a concept that, in theory, 
would guarantee most Americans an income 
after their productive working years had 
passed. Its purpose was to protect the older 
generation. 

But there was an additional dimension. 

It also would protect the nation’s well- 
being by providing an economic cushion to 
soften the impact produced by an elderly 
population which had outlived both its pro- 
ductivity and savings. 

Through the years, social security has 
undergone many changes. Benefits have been 
expanded to include college-age survivors, 
health care and a broad umbrella of social 
services which reach far beyond the pro- 
grams original intent. 

This expanded protection has not come 
cheaply. The amount contributed by both 
workers and employers has steadily increased 
almost to the point of becoming punitive. 
Yet, despite the increased flow of money into 
the social security coffers, the fund has 
teetered on the verge of bankruptcy, fright- 
ening old and young alike. 

The elderly who depend on these month- 
ly allocations for survival wait for their 
checks with great apprehension, wondering 
if one day they will find an empty mail box. 

Younger people contemplate the future 
with concern and serious doubt they will 
recover in their retirement years even a 
fraction of the taxes they have contributed 
to the social security program. 

There is no doubt the social security pro- 
gram is in trouble. Recognizing this danger, 
U.S. Sen. Lawton Chiles (D-Fla.) has intro- 
duced legislation in Congress to deal with 
the problem 

He sees the need for some rather drastic 
changes—and not all of them will be popu- 
lar. His approach, he says, will require some 
tough medicine, resulting in the reduction 
of nonessential benefits. At the same time, 
he is seeking other changes in the law de- 
signed to provide increased income and work 
opportunities for those over 65. 

His proposals, among other things, would 
remove the mandatory retirement age com- 
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pletely; eliminate earnings limitations for 
those over 65; eliminate the payroll tax for 
both employer and employee in wages earned 
by any worker over age 65 and phase out 
student benefits starting in August, 1981. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 22, 1981] 
AVOIDING THE RIPTIDE 


The Social Security system hovers over the 
revelries of the new Reagan Administration 
like the ghost of budgets future. Nowhere 
in Washington is there a sharper reminder of 
how tough it can be, in hard times, to keep 
promises that were made in good times. 

The federal commitment to mail monthly 
checks to some 35 million Americans who are 
retired or disabled or widowed and to help 
pay their medical bills will take nearly 30% 
of the budget that Jimmy Carter left be- 
hind. 

The taxes that support Social Security are 
taking a bigger bite from paychecks this year, 
and the new income will still fall short of 
covering next year’s Social Security checks 
by about $6 billion. 

Add to Social Security the bills for defense 
and interest on the national debt, and you 
find that any cuts must be made in the one- 
third of the budget that pays for education, 
general welfare, unemployment insurance, 
highways and all other federal programs. 

That is only the beginning. If nothing in 
the system changes before the turn of the 
century, Social Security will account for 
about half the budget. Instead of the four 
workers who now help cover the cost of each 
Social Security check, there will be only two 
or three workers 30 years from now. 

What is required is a series of relatively 
small changes that would restore the sys- 
tem to its original purpose—a safety net for 
retirement rather than a guaranteed annuity 
and a trust fund for medical bills and col- 
lege tuition. 

Tampering with Social Security will be po- 
litically difficult for Ronald Reagan. Some of 
his past statements make him suspect among 
influential organizations of the elderly. 

Refusing to make changes could be even 
more painful politically. Could Reagan justi- 
fy squeezing other programs and leaving So- 
cial Security intact? We doubt it. Social Se- 
curity has provided a 10% increase in the 
standard of living for its beneficiaries in re- 
cent years, while workers whose taxes sup- 
port the system have generally suffered a loss 
of real income to inflation. 

A number of study groups have proposed 
incremental changes in the system recently. 
Carter himself endorsed one of those in his 
final budget—a change in the index used to 
calculate annual benefit increases. Benefits 
now rise with the consumer price index, 
which uses mortgage costs to reflect housing 
costs. Carter suggested that rent payments 
would be a better gauge of the cost of living 
for most pensioners. Had the index been 
changed in 1979, next year’s Social Security 
budget would be 88 billion lower—almost 
enough to cover the federal unemployment 
insurance program. 

Medicare might be paid from general reve- 
nues, rather than from the Social Security 
trust fund. Some studies propose a gradual 
increase in the qualifying retirement age 
from 65 to 68. Others suggest making taxable 
part of Social Security income, which now is 
tax-free. 

Reagan should consider all these proposals, 
and soon. Making changes now could prevent 
further erosion of the system from relatively 
gentle waves of demogravhic change. Waiting 
could mean sudden and drastic changes that 
Mae plunge the country into a social rip- 

e. 
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[From the Tallahassee Democrat, 
Feb. 16, 1981] 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN NEED OF CHILES’ REFORM 
PLANS 


The Social Security system is in financial 
trouble, although you might not think so 
when you look at the amount of money ex- 
tracted from your paycheck to support it. As 
one witness told a U.S. Senate hearing 
chaired by Florida Sen. Lawton Chiles, the 
short-term problem is "critical but not seri- 
ous,” while the long-term problem is “serious 
but not critical.” 

That means some minor changes must be 
made immediately and some major changes 
within the next few years. 

. . it is clear to me,” said Chiles, that 
it is time for action—we cannot, as some 
would hope, shore up Social Security by 
standing still and continuing to say: ‘No 
change.’ 

“It is also clear to me that we cannot save 
Social Security by going the same old route 
of simply raising the payroll tax one more 
time, on top of increases already scheduled 
for 1982, 1985, 1986 and 1990.” 

Congress cannot simply keep raising taxes 
because the day is coming when those born 
during the post-World War II baby boom 
will begin to retire, and those left in the 
working force will not be able to bear the 
burden of supporting their retirement bene- 
fits. Today, three workers pay Social Security 
taxes for every retiree. By the next century 
only two workers will pay taxes for each re- 
tiree. 

If future retirees are not to be denied the 
Social Security benefits they have expected, 
and contributed to, action must be taken 
now. 

Chiles has proposed a Social Security Re- 
form Act that would address both the short- 
run, cash-flow problem and the more serious 
long-term problem. It even includes reduc- 
tions in the payroll taxes from today’s 6.5 
percent to 5.79 percent in 1983. 

There surely will be arguments over some 
of the specifics, but in the main the proposal 
seems workable and fair although it will not 
be painless. 

One of the most controversial changes 
would increase the eligibility age for full 
benefits from 65 to 68 over a period of years 
beginning in 2000. The minimum age for re- 
duced benefits would rise from 62 to 65. 

The change is not only necessary, but 
equitable, and is in proportion to the increas- 
ing life span of Americans, which has length- 
ened by three years since Social Security was 
instituted. The 19 years until the date the 
changes take effect will give workers time to 
adjust their plans to the new retirement 
ages. 

To soften the blow even more, Chiles sug- 
gests that the mandatory retirement age be 
eliminated, that the earning limitation be re- 
moved, and that the payroll deduction be 
eliminated for workers over 65. 

Again, this seems sensible. Many persons 
are both capable of working well past the 
age of 65 and are eager to do so. They should 
not be forced to retire and become a drain 
on the Social Security system. 

To meet the immediate problem, Chiles 
would: 

Shift 50 percent of the hospital portion of 
Medicare costs from Social Security to gen- 
eral revenue. By 1983, the general fund would 
pay 70 percent of those costs, as it now does 
for the physician portion of Medicare. 

This should have been done long ago. 
Social Security was intended to be an in- 
surance program paid for by those who bene- 
fitted from it. Medicare is a social service 
program whose benefits are distributed un- 
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equally according to need; its cost should 
be shared by all taxpayers. 

End student benefits. Those already receiv- 
ing payments would continue to get them. 

As Chiles points out, it seems unfair to give 
benefits to surviving children who go to 
school while denying those who must instead 
go to work. The payments also duplicate 
other programs. 

Eliminate the minimum benefit—now $122 
a month—for new retirees. This would not 
affect those already getting the minimum, 
or the “special” minimum benefits going to 
those who worked for many years at low 
wages. 

Too many minimum benefits go to those 
who have substantial incomes from other 
sources, those in actual need should be 
helped by other, more-straightforward 
programs. 

Require Congress to review any change in 
the Consumer Price Index. 

Social Security payments are tied to the 
index and its constant rise has been one of 
the main reasons the Social Security fund is 
having a cash-crunch. Critics complain that 
the index often does not really refiect the 
situation facing most retirees. They point 
out that the index gives great weight to the 
cost of new housing, but that few retirees 
are buying new houses. 

Allow the Old Age Survivors Insurance 
Fund, now cash short, to borrow from the 
Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
funds, which are in better financial condi- 
tion. 

If the borrowing is restricted to meeting 
the immediate crisis and payback with in- 
terest is required, this is acceptable. 

Chiles’ plan is a comprehensive one and 
lawmakers should be careful not to pass the 
“easy” parts of it—such as the decreases 
in Social Security taxes—without also ap- 
proving the “tough” parts, such as raising 
the retirement age. 

The time for a thoroughgoing overhaul is 
here. 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe, Feb. 1, 
1981] 


FINE-TUNING SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security System needs some 
fixing. The arrival of a new Administration 
plus a shift in power in the Senate has 
created a mood of change that may make 
the fixing easier. If all parties meet the 
challenge, the system can be made both 
more secure and more equitable without de- 
priving anyone of a full plateful of benefits. 

In 1977 Congress increased payroll tax 
rates for Social Security designed to 
keep the system fully solvent. Inflation- 
linked benefit increases coupled with reces- 
sion caused cuts in revenues have brought 
the system to the edge of deficit that could 
put it in technical bankruptcy as early as 
the end of this year. 

Social Security is in reality three separate 
programs working in parallel, all financed by 
the single payroll tax so familiar to all 
workers. This year that tax has risen to 6.65 
percent of each employed person's salary up 
to the maximum of $29,700. Individual tax 
payments are matched by employers. The 
system allocates 5.35 percent to two funds: 
old age and survivors benefits (OASI) and 
disability insurance (DI). The other 1.30 
percent finances hospital insurance, or 
Medicare. 

The deficit problem is slated to strike first 
in the pension area. It is important to re- 
member that bankruptcy in this context 
does not mean anything like a total lack of 
funds. In the next fiscal year more than $187 
billion will be paid into the system by 
workers and employers. However, outlays for 
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the pension fund portion of the Social Secu- 
rity system will absorb all reserves in the 
system late this year or early next and they 
will exceed income by as much as $21 billion 
in 1983. 

Unlike the rest of the federal budget, So- 
cial Security has no provisions for deficit 
financing. Funding is dependent exclusively 
on the payroll tax. Each of the three funds, 
furthermore, stands on its own feet. To get 
over the first problem with the pension fund 
portion, Congress is apt to and should allow 
it to borrow funds from the disability por- 
tion but that will only postpone the problem 
for about another year, when that fund too 
will slip into deficit. 

A wide variety of proposals have been 
made to deal with the longer problem of the 
deficit, including elimination or reduction 
of prospective increases in benefits for those 
already receiving or about to receive pen- 
sions. While there might be some justifi- 
cation for adjusting the way in which bene- 
fits are increased in an attempt to match 
inflation, there is no humane reason for 
even threatening elderly Social Security 
beneficiaries with a major shift. 

One suggestion should be examined in de- 
tail: Increases are now established by 
changes in the Consumer Price Index, a 
Sample designed primarily to indicate living 
costs of working families. Older persons are 
apt to have somewhat different spending 
patterns, which can be examined statisti- 
cally and might provide a more appropriate 
basis for making benefit changes. But 
studies of the details are inadequate and no 
change should be made before further work. 

The ideal way to avoid any benefit reduc- 
tions would be to switch financing of ths 
system to general revenues. Politically that 
is out of the question, although some 
changes along those lines do have some 
support. 

The unavoidable choice that therefore 
looms before Congress is a further increase 
in the payroll tax. The problem is how to 
make it both palatable for workers and em- 
ployers and politically feasible. 

The key opportunity lies in the health 
insurance segment of the system. Unlike pen- 
sions and disability payments, charges to 
the Medicare account are in no way con- 
nected with the earlier income of the bene- 
ficiary. Medicare payments are made accord- 
ing to the medical needs of the beneficiary. 
Given the lack of connection, it is entirely 
appropriate to shift financing of Medicare to 
general revenues. The 1.30 percent payroll 
tax could then be assigned to pensions and 
disability funds, restoring them to levels that 
would cushion problems that will accom- 
pany inevitable future recessions. Once re- 
serves are built to, say, a full year’s probable 
benefits, Congress might reduce the payroll 
tax to an appropriate level. 

In the very long term, early in the next 
century, a second problem may surface that 
should be addressed right now. Retirees in 
the early 2000s will be far more numerous 
than now, because of the baby boom of the 
late 1950s and early 60s. The number of per- 
sons working will have declined because of 
reduced birth levels in the 1970s. Births 
peaked in 1957 at 4.3 million and dropped 
below 4 million in 1965; by 1973 they had 
fallen to 3.1 million and have subsequently 
risen only slightly. 

Congress should act now to raise the age 
level at which workers will be eligible for 
Social Security after the turn of the cen- 
tury. It is important that workers today not 
bulld up unrealistic expectations about the 
age at which they retire, which could severely 
complicate the political problems for future 
Congresses and jeopardize the fiscal integrity 
of the Social Security system for its bene- 
ficiaries then. 

Fortunately, demographics may help out 
in a practical way. Because the work force 
will decline in size after the turn of the 
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century, employers may seek out older 
workers in any event. Alternatively, labor- 
saving systems may generate additional 
wealth that could sustain the system com- 
fortably and even allow improvements in 
benefits at that time, including earlier re- 
tirements. The important fact right now is 
that no one can be sure about the exact 
shape of the work force and the economy; 
the crucial obligation of Congress is to treat 
the issue conservatively now to avoid a crisis 
later. Time enough then to take advantage 
of windfalls. 

Social Security financing is complex and 
politically boring. It nevertheless affects mil- 
lions of Americans in the vulnerable years 
of old age, and their emotional as well as 
economic well-being demands that Congress 
act responsibly and thoughtfully to protect 
the system. Failure to do so will impose un- 
necessary burdens on all Americans at some 
point in their lives. 


— 


From the Ft. Lauderdale News, 
Feb. 18, 1981] 


SOCIAL SECURITY BILL BEGINNING TO REFORMS 


Social security needs its credibility re- 
stored, and that’s what Florida Sen. Lawton 
Chiles hopes to accomplish with a proposal 
to revamp the financially wobbly system. 

Changes suggested by the senator last 
week won't be easy to swallow. Some, how- 
ever, are musts if Social Security benefits 
are to be guaranteed to a nation of workers 
and retirees who have paid their dues in the 
system. 

Nothing Chiles proposes is new or revolu- 
tionary. What he does have is a package of 
changes long espoused by various study pan- 
els and a handful of people on Capitol Hill 
who have dared suggest renovating the So- 
cial Security program. 

Opposition to change is and has been well- 
organized and vocal. 

One item assured of drawing heavy fiak 
from federal, state and city pensioners is the 
elimination of the “minimum benefit” of 
$122 a month now paid to anyone who had 
paid into Social Security, regardless of how 
much or how long. It would mean an end to 
the double dipping many federal pensioners 
now enjoy. 

Another proposal likely to be unpopular 
would gradually raise the retirement age 
from 65 to 68 over a 12-year period, begin- 
ning in the year 2000. 

Chiles is being a realist in facing up to 
the fact that Social Security as we know it 
today won't survive the financial roller 
coaster it has been on for nearly a decade. 

The National Commission on Social Secu- 
rity, a federally appointed advisory panel, re- 
ports the system must be fixed quickly or 
sometime next year “checks will just not go 
out.” 

Such an opinion is frightening and may be 
a bit overstated, but it does give a sense of 
urgency to the need for reforms. 

Although the Chiles solution may not be 
the ultimate answer to the Social Security 
dilemma, it's a concrete proposal and a step 
in the right direction. 


Congress has no choice but to make 
changes that will restore the equity and in- 
tegrity of a program so vital to Americans— 
working and retired. Sen, Chiles has fired 
the starting gun. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 15, 1981] 
CONFRONTING SOCIAL SECURITY 


It is no secret that the Social Security 
system is in trouble, or that the trouble is 
bound to get worse. As the American popu- 
lation grows steadily older because of in- 
creased longevity and lagging birth rates, the 
strain of supporting the elderly grows in- 
creasingly acute. Nor is it any secret what the 
short-term solutions are: elther reduce bene- 
fits to the elderly or raise taxes on current 
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workers. Neither option is pleasant, but the 
only other alternative—bankruptcy of the 
system—hborders on the unthinkable. 

Senator Lawton Chiles (D., Fla.) has made 
some proposals for bolstering Social Security, 
some of them sound, some not. But Sen. 
Chiles deserves credit for opening debate on 
a subject that Congress would prefer to 
ignore. 

Sen. Chiles’ strategy is to reduce the cost 
of benefits in three ways. First, he would raise 
the basic retirement age from 65 to 68, a 
change which reflects the longer productive 
lives afforded by medical advances. He would 
also abolish the minimum monthly benefit of 
$122, which is paid to even those retirees who 
have paid into the system for only a brief 
period. Most of these people hardly qualify as 
needy, so reducing their benefits by comput- 
ing them according to the amount they paid 
in should cause no hardship. Finally, he sug- 
gests phasing out the survivor benefits for 
college students, which duplicate many other 
federal aid programs. These last two measures 
are among the changes the Reagan Admin- 
istration is expected to recommend in its new 
budget. By Mr. Chiles’ estimate, these changes 
alone would be enough to avert a huge deficit 
next year in the Old Age and Survivors Fund, 
which pays basic pension benefits. 

So confident is he that these cuts will re- 
vitalize the system that he wants to couple 
them with a cut in the payroll tax, reducing 
it from the current 6.65 per cent to 6 per cent 
next year to 5.79 per cent by 1984. Part of the 
loss would be made up by using general reve- 
nues to supplement the trust fund that pays 
for Medicare. This amounts to giving with 
one hand and taking back with the other. 

There are many arguments for using gen- 
eral revenues to pay Social Security benefits, 
but they raise the most fundamental ques- 
tions about the purpose of the entire system, 
Until it is ready to reevaluate what Social 
Security is suppoesd to accomplish, Congress 
should require benefits to be paid for out of 
the payroll tax, which serves at least to pro- 
vide an automatic check on the government's 
generosity. To remove that check might cause 
payments to balloon totally out of proportion 
to need. 

Likewise Congress shouldn't cut the pay- 
roll tax at least until it is clear that the 
system is actuarially healthy. If Sen. Chiles“ 
cuts actually do the trick, he can rest assured 
that Congress will not neglect to cut taxes 
later. 

His proposal to allow borrowing among the 
three trust funds is the simpliest and least 
painful palliative for the insolvency of the old 
age fund. The other two funds—Medicare and 
disability—currently enjoy solid surpluses. 
Allowing the old age fund to make up its 
expected deficit this year with loans from the 
other two would keep benefits going out, 
without violating the underlying principle 
that Social Security should be self-sup- 
porting. 

Some of Sen. Chiles’ other recommenda- 
tions would have no particular effect on So- 
cial Security. They are intended mostly to 
encourage the elderly to keep working as long 
as they're able. These too are a mixed bag. 
Sen. Chiles wants to allow people to keep 
working past the specified retirement age and 
still receive their benefits. This would en- 
courage the elderly to keep working and con- 
tributing to the economy. But he wants to 
exempt them from paying Social Security 
taxes, which would tend to subsidize the em- 
ployment of older workers by making them 
cheaper than younger ones. His proposal to 
forbid private companies from setting any 
mandatory retirement age will play well 
among his elderly Florida constituents, but 
would make it harder for firms to ease people 
out when they can no longer carry their 
weight. 

Sen. Chiles doesn’t have all the answers, 
but he at least recognizes the urgency of the 
problem. If his plan does nothing more than 
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focus Congress’ attention on the Social Secu- 
rity system, it will be a helpful contribution. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 7, 1961] 
Not EvEN THE Rich Pay THEIR War 
(By Peter Passell) 


“I paid for it. Now you want to take it 
back.” ‘That sums up the feelings of many 
current and potential Social Security recip- 
ients. Any proposal to rein in spending—tax- 
ing benefits, capping cost-of-living in- 
creases—is seen as a betrayal. They think of 
Social Security as a private pension: those 
who contribute have as much right to their 
benefits as someone with an annuity from 
Metropolitan Life. 

This impression, though passionate, is 
based on a misunderstanding. Payroll taxes 
are not collected, invested and earmarked for 
groups of beneficiaries. Social Security works 
on a pay-as-you-go basis: today's benefit 
checks are funded by today’s payroll taxes, 
with only a few months’ cash kept in reserve. 

The system has managed to pay its bills 
for four decades only because the total 
amount of wages available to tax grew far 
more rapidly than the number of people 
eligible for benefits. But now the ratio of 
workers to beneficiaries is sipping. Unfunded 
Mabilities—the extra money Social Security 
would need now to meet expected future 
claims—currently exceeds $4 trillion. 

Even so, a second argument is raised 
against efforts to control spending. Maybe the 
system as a whole doesn't pay its own way, 
but surely affluent people who have made 
the maximum contribution for years must 
have fully covered the cost of their benefits. 
If someone should be cut, the argument goes, 
it’s the poor, who don't pull their own weight. 

It's true that benefits are not a fixed pro- 
portion of payroll tax contributions; the 


pensioned poor get more back per dollar con- 
tributed during their working lives. This 
doesn't mean, though, that the payroll taxes 


of high-income workers now near retirement 
are really subsidizing lower-income workers. 
Virtually every current retiree is a winner; 
the effect of redistribution from rich to poor 
is minor compared with the transfer from 
the working young to retired old. 

Consider the case of a hypothetical male, 
affluent and with a dependent spouse, who 
retired in 1979 at age 65. According to the 
Government, even with inflation taken into 
account, he can expect to receive in benefits 
four and a half times more than he put in. 

Suppose this hypothetical worker had been 
dropped from Social Security and had all 
payroll taxes—employee and employer con- 
tributions—returned with interest on retire- 
ment day. Suppose further that the retiree 
bought a private annuity and health insur- 
ance with this nest egg. The monthly check 
and medical benefits would be only about a 
quarter the amount Social Security would 
have been obliged to pay. 

Social Security is not like a private an- 
nuity, offering retirement funds to those who 
can foot the whole bill. Nor is it a straight- 
forward welfare system, providing benefits 
strictly according to need. It is a happy 
hybrid with many of the. practical advan- 
tages of a welfare system but one that allows 
beneficiaries a strong sense of dignity. 

Most people would like to keep it that way, 
avoiding the need for means tests. But un- 
less those who lobby Congress on behalf of 
beneficiaries adopt a more fiexible position, 
it is hard to see how Social Security will be 
able to survive in its current form. Working 
Americans are not about to abandon the old 
and the handicapped. But neither are they 
ready to sacrifice to preserve the unearned 
privileges of well-to-do retirees. 
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COOPERATIVE WILDLIFE AND 
FISHERIES RESEARCH UNITS 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, my ob- 
servations of the budgetary process to 
date lead me to the inescapable con- 
clusion that the epitaph for the fiscal 
year 1981 budget will be “benefit-cost 
analyses prevailed.” Quite frankly, the 
approach is one I support when done 
properly. Laws and regulations that re- 
turn less to the public than they cost 
simply do not make sense. 

In the case of the cooperative wildlife 
and fisheries research units program of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, however. I 
believe the administration’s efficiency 
experts have forgotten the formula. In 
fact, my arithmetic reveals a very positive 
ratio of benefits to expense despite the $0 
budget recommended for fiscal year 1981. 
A brief look at the program will bear out 
my conclusion that this is one Federal 
activity which deserves a better fate than 
the Office of Management and Budget’s 
scrap heap. 

First of all, the cooperative research 
program is not a multi-billion-dollar ex- 
penditure. Rather, for fiscal year 1982, 
the Carter administration requested only 
$4.9 million. 

While the cost of the cooperative re- 
search units is thus minimal in terms of 
the nearly $700 billion Federal budget, 
the benefits are significant. Beneficiaries 
include agriculture, the fishing industry, 
public land managers, sportsmen, State 
and Federal fish and wildlife agencies, 
and 31 universities in 29 States. 

The return on this investment is as di- 
verse as the more than 400 research 
projects currently underway across the 
Nation. In Montana, for example, the 
wildlife unit at the University of Mon- 
tana has focused on practical, on-the- 
ground wildlife management problems 
such as coyote predation of sheep, 
prairie dog control, and the effects of 
trophy hunting on big game populations. 
Across the country, other research units 
are developing valuable information to 
improve the management of resources 
ranging from the Great Lakes fisheries 
to the waterfowl of the Mississippi fly- 
way. 

In addition to these direct benefits, the 
cooperative research units play an im- 
portant role in training professional 
wildlife managers. Each year, some 125 
trained biologists who have participated 
in the work of the research units are 
available to Federal, State, and local 
agencies for employment in resource 
management functions. 


Finally, as a result of the relationship 
between the cooperative research units 
and the universities, hundreds of stu- 
dents annually have the opportunity to 
participate in graduate level courses in 
the area of fish and wildlife biology. 


The method the cooperative research 
units have used to achieve this record of 
remarkable efficiency is obvious from 
the name of the program. Since the in- 
ception of the program some 45 years 
ago, cooperation has been the key. Fund- 
ing for the units has come from the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, State 
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fish and game agencies, and the coop- 
erating universities. In addition, this 
support has been supplemented with 
grants and contracts from Federal, 
State, and private sources. Indeed, ap- 
proximately $2 of outside funds have 
been attracted with every directly appro- 
priated Federal dollar for the program. 

I do not, however, wish to give the im- 
pression that the cooperative research 
units have been flush with Federal or 
State budgets. 

The truth of the matter is just the 
opposite. Nonetheless, by conducting the 
research activities in the university set- 
ting, with the assistance of graduate 
students anxious for the practical re- 
search experience, dollars have been 
made to stretch. 

As is apparent, elimination of this 
program is a shortsighted and ill-ad- 
vised economy. Natural resource man- 
agers who are daily being asked to pro- 
duce more for less will be faced with a 
loss of solid research with which to 
make decisions. More than 500 graduate 
students supervised by unit scientists 
will face termination of their academic 
programs. State and Federal agencies 
will be required to perform necessary 
research at a cost that far exceeds what 
the cooperative units can provide. In 
short, this savings of $5 million is illu- 
sory at best. 


The conclusion of my analysis of this 
budgetary cutback is clearly stated in a 
letter I recently received from Dr. W. 
Leslie Pengelli, director of the wildlife 
biology program at the University of 
Montana. 

He wrote: 

Continuing challenges in designing energy 
and land and water development with mini- 
mal adverse impacts will require a continu- 
ous flow of information from well-planned 
studies and well-trained resource managers. 
Wildlife and fishery resources throughout 
the United States will be provided for more 
effectively if the proven, successful, Coop- 
erative Unit is maintained and 
strengthened through additional highly suc- 
cessful and important roles in the 1980s. 


As we proceed through the budget au- 
thorization and appropriations proc- 
esses, I intend to work hard toward this 
goal of maintaining and strengthening 
this program. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in this effort.@ 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 
PRESERVES INFLATION 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic task is to stop in- 
flation. Unless we do, we will not achieve 
full employment and a substantial part 
of recorded real GNP growth will be 
deadweight loss, registering dollars spent 
to cope with inflation. Bracket creep will 
increase tax rates, uncertainty will re- 
main high, and interest rates will be both 
high and volatile. In this environment 
saving will remain low, thrift institutions 
and capital markets will be undermined, 
investment horizons will shorten and, 
most important of all, personal effort, 
risk-taking and the buildup of human 
capital will be increasingly discouraged. 
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We will, as a people, become more pro- 
tective and self-indulgent and less for- 
ward looking and productive. 

The key to stopping inflation is mone- 
tary policy. Over the long run, balancing 
the Federal budget, which the adminis- 
tration and Congress intend to do by 
1984, will not stop inflation if monetary 
policy remains inflationary. In fact, in- 
flation cannot persist if monetary policy 
is not inflationary. Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, Paul A. Volcker, put it 
this way in testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee a year ago: 

The inflationary process is ultimately re- 
lated to excessive growth in money and 
credit. . . . It is clear that inflation cannot 
persist in the long run in the absence of 
excessive money growth. 


We experienced little inflation and en- 
joyed low interest rates in the 1955-64 
period when the growth of the money 
supply (M1B) averaged only 1.9 percent 
per year. In that decade the GNP deflator 
rose only 2.0 percent a year, and the 90- 
day Treasury bill rate averaged only 2.77 
percent. In contrast, in the latest 4 years, 
1977 to 1980, M1B grew 7.4 percent per 
year, the deflator rose 7.7 percent a year, 
and the bill rate averaged 8.5 percent. 
Clearly, low inflation and low-interest 
rates require low money growth. Un- 
fortunately, it is not clear that we will 
get low money growth, certainly not any 
time soon. 

INTENTIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Congress long ago delegated author- 
ity to the independent Federal Reserve 
to manage the Nation’s money supply. 
The results of its management have not 
always been welcome. In the early 1970’s 
there was a growing feeling that money 
supply growth was fueling inflation. In 
1975, precisely to edge the Federal Re- 
serve in a disinflationary direction, the 
Congress expressed its sense that money 
growth be maintained “commensurate 
with the economy’s longrun potential to 
increase production, so as to promote 
effectively the goals of maximum em- 
ployment, stable prices, and moderate 
long-term interest rates.” These words 
were incorporated into the Federal Re- 
serve Act in 1977. Since then, Federal 
Reserve Officials have repeatedly stated 
that this is their longrun goal. Despite 
these good intentions, from 1977 to 1980, 
MIB growth was substantially higher 
than the economy’s long-term potential 
to increase production. 

On February 5, 1981, Chairman 
Volcker told the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that— 

Firmly disciplined monetary policy has a 
central—indeed indispensable—role to play 
in the process of restoring price stability. 


Three weeks later, February 25, 1981, 
he told the Senate Banking Committee 
that— 


Monetary policy is, of course, designed to 
encourage (the) disinflationary process. 


He emphasized that 


Our intent is not to accommodate infia- 
tionary forces; rather we mean to exert 
continuing restraint on growth in money 
and credit to squeeze out inflationary pres- 
sures. That posture should be reflected in 
further deceleration in the monetary aggre- 
gates in the years ahead and is an essential 
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ingredient in any efective policy to restore 
price stability. 


These are fine words. Unfortunately, 
examination of the Federal Reserve’s 
monetary targets for 1981 suggests that 
they are likely to turn out to be as emp- 
ty as the promises of previous Federal 
Reserve officials who promised non- 
inflationary monetary growth. 

THE NEW MONEY GROWTH TARGETS 


Each year since 1975, the Federal Re- 
serve has set and disclosed in congres- 
sional testimony targets for the growth 
of selected monetary and credit aggre- 
gates. The 1981 targets were disclosed on 
February 25. The 1981 target for M1B is 
6 to 844 percent. This is 2 full percentage 
points above the 1980 target. Its mid- 
point, 7% percent, exactly equals what 
MIB grew by in 1980. On the face of it, 
then, it does not appear that the Federal 
Reserve really intends to reduce money 
growth this year. 

The Federal Reserve would object 
that extension of negotiable order of 
withdrawal (NOW) accounts to all parts 
of the country, effective January 2, 1981, 
required raising the target for recorded 
MIB growth; and that recorded MIB is 
not now a useful measure of money. In 
a summary of Chairman Volcker’s Feb- 
ruary 25 reports to the Congress, the 
Federal Reserve Board explained that— 

Owing to the introduction of NOW ac- 
counts on a nationwide basis at the end of 
1980, the monetary ranges (must be) stated 
on a basis that adjusts for the impact of 
the shift of funds into interest-bearing 
checkable deposits; this adjustment for the 
distorting effects of such shifts results in 
the only meaningful measure of money 
growth. 


The target for the adjusted M1B 
measure is 342 to 6 percent. This is one- 
half a percentage point less than the 
1980 target. 

However, whether we use the range 
for recorded M1B growth, the range for 
the adjusted M1B measure, or the range 
for some other measure of money, the 
Federal Reserve’s target growth is de- 
signed to accommodate and preserve in- 
flation, not to reduce it. The reason for 
this is that its money growth targets are 
all, each and every one of them, consist- 
ent with the same target for nominal or 
current dollar GNP growth, and that 
target assures the preservation of in- 
flation. 

THE GNP TARGET 


In 1980, nominal GNP increased by 
9.5 percent. The Federal Reserve has 
targeted 1981 GNP growth at 9 to 12 per- 
cent. The midpoint of the range is 10.5 
percent. This is a full percentage point 
higher than 1980 GNP growth. 


The 10.5 percent GNP target holds for 
all of the Federal Reserve’s money 
growth targets, including both the re- 
corded and adjusted MiB measures. 
Whichever M now is thought to 
be the most meaningful, the Fed- 
eral Reserve is targeting it to grow 
enough to produce nominal GNP 
growth of 10.5 percent, or 1 percentage 
point more in 1981 than in 1980. At best, 
this will delay starting the disinflationary 
process until next year. For, with nomi- 
nal GNP growth programed to accelerate, 
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it is difficult to see how inflation is going 
to fall. In fact, the Federal Reserve does 
not expect it to. The Federal Reserve 
projects the GNP deflator to rise by 9 to 
10.5 percent this year. 

Worse, because it takes time for de- 
creases in money and GNP growth to 
slow inflation proportionately, the Fed- 
eral Reserve's stated 1981 targets for 
money and GNP growth will, if imple- 
mented, preserve inflation at near the 
current intolerable level until 1983 or 
even 1984. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 

Viewed together, the Federal Reserve’s 
GNP and money growth targets imply 
that recorded M1B’s velocity will rise 
3% percent this year and that ad- 
justed MI1B’s velocity will rise by 
594 percent. The projected velocity in- 
creases are equal to the differences be- 
tween programed GNP growth (10.5 per- 
cent) and the targeted money growth 
rates (714 percent and 434 percent). 

The projected velocity increase for 
recorded M1B is close to the actual aver- 
age annual rise of 3.2 percent of the past 
25 years. Thus, despite the impact of the 
introduction this year of NOW accounts 
on a nationwide basis, which by itself 
will reduce the rise of recorded M1B’s 
velocity, the Federal Reserve envisions 
MIB's velocity increasing in 1981 at 
close to its 1956-80 trend value. For 
adjusted M1B, there is no historical rec- 
ord to compare the 534 percent rise 
projected for 1981. However, last year 
it increased only 234 percent. 

I have called attention to the changes 
in velocity expected this year in order to 
show that the Federal Reserve does not 
expect the relationship between record- 
ed MIB growth and GNP growth to 
change this year from what it has been, 
by and large, for 25 years, while at the 
same time expecting a sharp rise in the 
rate of increase in the velocity of ad- 
justed MIB from last year's level. As a 
result, I find it astonishing that the Fed- 
eral Reserve is targeting recorded MiB 
to grow 7% percent and adjusted MIB 
to grow 434 percent. Both these targets 
must be much lower for money growth 
to be anti-inflationary. 

It will be objected that the Federal 
Reserve is projecting not targeting nom- 
inal GNP to grow by 10.5 percent this 
year. In this view money growth must 
be whatever it takes to validate 10.5 ner- 
cent GNP growth. By centering its tar- 
get for recorded MIB growth at 7½ per- 
cent, and its target for adjusted MIB 
at 494 percent, the Federal Reserve is 
simply saying that this is what is re- 
quired. However, this is putting the cart 
before the horse. GNP should be the cart. 
Money growth is the horse, not the other 
way around. 

I suggest a target for recorded MIB 
growth of 5 percent this year and 3 per- 
cent next year. The associated target 
for adjusted MIB growth this year is 2 ½ 
percent. What would this mean? It would 
mean that inflation will abate. Interest 
rates will fall. The beneficial effects of 
President Reagan’s tax and spending re- 
ductions will be realized. Currently 
planned Federal Reserve policy, on the 
other hand, could very well condemn us 
to stagflation for years to come.@ 
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SALE OF AWACS TO SAUDI ARABIA 
SHOULD BE OPPOSED 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, superior 
technology and skill in using that tech- 
nology are the keys to Israel's military 
position. The Arab States have always 
possessed enormous manpower re- 
sources unavailable to Israel. The three 
frontline Arab States, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Syria, alone can mobilize armies of 
over a million men while Israel’s mobi- 
lized army would total approximately 
375,000. Israel is also outnumbered when 
comparing most weapons systems. The 
three frontline states have tank inven- 
tories approximately twice as large as 
that of Israel. According to the latest 
figures from the Institute of Strategic 
Studies, Egypt, Jordan, and Syria have 
approximately 820 combat aircraft 
among them while Israel has only 535. 
If you count the personnel and equip- 
ment of other states likely to partici- 
pate in a war against Israel, Libya, and 
Iraq being prime examples, the numbers 
are truly overwhelming. Yet, because of 
advanced technology and superior ap- 
plication of that technology, Israel has 
been able to hold her own militarily. 

The sale of the Boeing airborne warn- 
ing and control aircraft —AWACS— to 
Saudi Arabia represents a real threat to 
Israel because it threatens her techno- 
logical edge. It also threatens Israel’s 
air superiority which has historically 
enabled her to overcome being outnum- 
bered on the ground. 

The AWACS are in effect mobile, flex- 
ible, survivable, high capacity radar sta- 
tions and command, control and com- 
munications centers. They provide long- 
range, high- or low-altitude aircraft sur- 
veillance plus an all weather detection, 
tracking, and identification capability. 
For low-altitude targets these aircraft 
have a surveillance range of approxi- 
mately 230 miles; for high-altitude tar- 
gets the range is in excess of 300 miles. 
An AWACS aircraft orbiting in north- 
ern Saudi Arabia could detect and track 
aircraft taking off in Israel, while pro- 
viding simultaneous warning to Saudi 
air and air defense forces. 

Obviously, this represents a vast en- 
hancement of Saudi air defense capa- 
bility and a concurrent degradation of 
Israeli air superiority. The AWACS air- 
craft could become mobile centers for 
command and control of Arab tactical 
air operations against Israel. Each of 
these aircraft possess a high speed, high 
capacity, sophisticated data processing 
system which allows it to do several 
jobs at once. Effective use of these 
planes, either by Saudi Arabia alone or 
by a combined Arab force, would con- 
stitute a pronounced enhancement of 
Arab capabilities in the air. 


Saudi Arabia’s major problem is not 
Israel but internal threats to the sta- 
bility of the Saudi monarchy. All the 
sophisticated military technology avail- 
able will not enhance the popularity of 
the monarchy with its own people. The 
Saudi oilfields can easily be damaged by 
small, easy-to-mount guerrilla opera- 
tions. The AWACS will certainly be no 
help in this situation. The AWACS rep- 
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resent a clear military threat only to 
Israel, Saudi Arabia’s declared enemy. 

There is also a danger to U.S. tech- 
nological superiority in this situation. 
Clearly, we are sending this sophisti- 
cated system to one of the least stable 
areas in the world. The AWACS are now 
used in the front line of U.S.-NATO de- 
fenses and although we are considering 
providing the Saudi AWACS with less 
sophisticated, commercially available 
versions of some of the systems used by 
the U.S. military on these aircraft, the 
basic package will remain intact. It seems 
a very real danger that the Saudi 
AWACS could end up in the hands of 
unfriendly nations, providing them with 
a prototype of the technology which we 
rely on to maintain our technological 
edge. 

However, the danger to Israel and the 
resulting unbalancing that represents is 
the most immediate threat to our inter- 
ests in the Middle East. We are provid- 
ing the Arab States, for Saudi Arabia is 
assuredly a leader of the Arab States 
confronting Israel, with a sophisticated 
airborne system which could severely 
degrade Israeli air superiority. This is a 
system which, properly used, will pro- 
vide Israel’s enemies with instantaneous 
knowledge of her air operations and in- 
crease their ability to effectively re- 
spond. The Arab States which are com- 
mitted to destroying her and who are 
still in a state of war with her already 
have a tremendous edge over Israel in 
sheer numbers, but Israel has been able 
to overcome this with superior technol- 
ogy. This sale, just as the proposed sale 
of the offensive equipment for the F-15’s, 
is intrinsically damaging to basic U.S. 
policy in the Middle East, which is pred- 
icated on a strong, stable Israel able to 
militarily defend herself against her 
hostile Arab neighbors, and will plunge 
us into a new, dangerous and costly arms 
race in one of the world’s most volatile 
areas. 


THE ATTEMPT ON PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S LIFE 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day’s events are still too fresh to allow 
us to analyze them objectively. Yet the 
bloody mark they have left on the Nation 
requires some attention, some effort to 
attend to the wounds inflicted to our 
national spirit. 

As I took in the inconsistent and often 
conflicting information available to us 
yesterday in the aftermath of the shoot- 
ing, several thoughts ran through my 
mind, thoughts which I want to share 
with my colleagues. 

First, as I was shocked by the shooting, 
I was also shocked by the reaction to it. 
There was concern and there was fear 
and there was human sympathy—as one 
would expect. But there was something 
else as well—something as alien and as 
frightening as the assassination attempt 
itself. There was a sense of passive ac- 
ceptance, a mood of a people reconciled 
to murder, and underlying current in 
conversation which reflected the feeling 
that “of course, I knew it would happen.” 

We have come to accept death and 
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assassination; come to anticipate bloody 
scenes of violence on our television 
screens and in our national life. As 
frightening as the attempt itself was, I 
would submit that our reaction to it was 
as frightening. For if we have reached 
the point where attempts to assassinate 
the President of the United States are 
greeted with grim resignation, then we 
have allowed the assassins’ bullets to 
strike our hearts as a nation and destroy 
our spirit as a free people. 

Second, I have observed the beginning 
of the chorus crying out for gun control 
and another choir decrying any attempt 
to control handguns. I have heard the 
commentators begin the process of sug- 
gesting a sickness in the American spirit 
and an illness in the American soul. But, 
Mr. President, the only sickness is a fail- 
ure to act and the only illness is a failure 
to comprehend. 


This tragic act was the act of an iso- 
lated madman and not a nation. The 
only national guilt will come if we fail to 
implement realistic legislation designed 
to make it difficult for such people to get 
handguns. And we should close the loop- 
hole in the Gun Control Act of 1968 so 
that the ban on the import of cheap 
handguns cannot be circumvented by im- 
porting their parts and assembling 
them here. It was such a cheap $47 hand- 
gun which was used in the attempted 
assassination of President Reagan, a gun 
imported in parts and assembled here in 
violation of the clear purpose of the 1968 
act. 


Mr. President, we have seen too much 
violence, too much blood. We have seen 
too many leaders and too many people 
struck down. This Nation is starting to 
become hardened to horror. And that is 
unacceptable. We are a kind people, a 
caring people. And we can be a safe 
people if we view this tragedy both as an 
isolated event and, at the same time, as 
just the latest chapter in an ongoing 
chain. 

There are, to be sure, lessons we can 
learn and actions we can take. But at the 
moment the wound is too fresh. The need 
now is for prayer. And in that sense, I 
join my fellow Americans in praying for 
the President, for Jim Brady, for Tim- 
othy McCarthy, and Thomas Delahanty. 
May they be well soon.@ 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MANPOWER 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, during 
the past decade the services have in- 
curred significant cuts in their total 
force manpower strengths. The total 
manpower portion of the Department of 
Defense fiscal year 1981 supplemental is 
designed to reverse this historical trend 
and to slowly begin to regain our military 
capabilities by improving readiness and 
sustainability and by enhancing our long 
overdue modernization program. The 
Manpower and Personnel Subcommtitee 
has held six hearings on the defense 
manpower requirements. Repeatedly the 
committee members have been told of 
the need to increase our active and civil- 
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ian levels to meet the requirements of 
today’s commitments. 

The Preparedness Subcommittee has 
also received extensive testimony on the 
impact that civilian shortfalls are hav- 
ing on readiness. They have concluded 
that the increased utilization of military 
manpower to fill civilian positions has 
had a negative effect on the military’s 
overall manpower and material readi- 
ness and sustainability. 

The 10,000 increase in active duty 
manpower for the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force not only reflects improve- 
ment in recruiting, but more important- 
ly, in the retention of qualified person- 
nel. In general the request increases 
contained in this supplemental will be 
used to improve the levels of force man- 
ning. 

The committee has also recommended 
approval of an increase of 16,300 civilian 
positions. The Army, recipient of the 
largest increase, has a great need to re- 
turn borrowed military manpower to the 
operational units. It is extremely difficult 
to train and prepare a combat unit for 
battle when soldiers of all rates and 
MOS’s are assigned to base support posi- 
tions for extended periods because there 
are no civilians available to do the job. 
It is imperative that the soldier be re- 
turned to his unit. 

The balance of the civilian manpower 
increase will provide all the services with 
the assets to meet the ever-increasing 
backlog of maintenance and repairs and 
for other increased requirements. 

The Armed Services Committee has 
also recommended three technical 


changes to last year’s special pay and 
allowances benefits for members of the 


uniformed services, more commonly 
known as the sea pay/sub pay bill. The 
first amendment to conform to congres- 
sional intent would grant authority to 
accumulate 90 days leave effective from 
October 1, 1979, vice the current date 
of January 1, 1981. This authority was 
granted because many of our service 
members were losing leave while on ex- 
tended deployment in the Indian Ocean 
without the opportunity to take earned 
leave. The October 1, 1979, date was in- 
advertently left off the bill. 


The second and third amendments are 
also designed to correct ambiguities in 
the law. The bill was intended to increase 
submarine incentive pay rates and not 
to disenfranchise or franchise any group 
of individuals. This is evidenced by the 
onguan in the Senate report on H.R. 


Unfortunately, the bill inadvertently 
omitted from inclusion in the group 
several small numbers of members who 
were formerly entitled to incentive pay 
for the hazardous. duty of submarine 
service. This group includes crew mem- 
bers of deep sea submersible vehicles 
such as rescue and exploration vehicles 
and supply corps, medical and intelli- 
gence personnel who deploy with the 
crews of our submarine fleet. 

Earlier today the ranking member of 
the Manpower and Personnel Subcom- 
mittee spoke of the need to consider 
other than across-the-board pay in- 
creases for military personnel if we are 
to correct the manpower problems that 
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confront the military. I agree that be- 
fore reaching any conclusion as to the 
reasonableness of an across-the-board 
increase the Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Personnel must carefully ex- 
amine the nature of the problems which 
need to be corrected and whether the 
proposed raises are likely to correct 
them. As I stated to Senator Exon I shall 
schedule hearings at the earliest time to 
consider these matters and all proposed 
solutions to the problem. To do other- 
wise would run the risk that the wrong 
remedy would serve to make the prob- 
lem worse in future years.@ 


ASBESTOS DISEASE VICTIMS 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, last year the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources held 2 days of hearings on leg- 
islation to provide compensation benefits 
to asbestos disease victims. During those 
hearings and since that time, a broad 
consensus has emerged in favor of a leg- 
islative remedy to insure asbestos work- 
ers disabled by an asbestos related dis- 
ease are equitably compensated. 

It is clear from the record we estab- 
lished in these hearings that State work- 
ers’ compensation laws are inadequate. It 
is also clear litigation is not the answer. 
Accordingly, when Congress returns from 
its recess later this month I intend to re- 
introduce this important legislation and 
will seek further hearings as soon as 
possible. 

The inadequacies of our Nation’s 
worker compensation system have been 
studied, debated, and criticized since at 
least 1971. There is widespread agree- 
ment that the system is inadequate, in- 
effective, inequitable, and in serious need 
of reform. In no case is this more true 
than in State and Federal workers’ com- 
pensation statutes for asbestos-related 
diseases. 

The Asbestos Health Hazards Com- 
pensation Act which I introduced in 
June 1980, and will reintroduce shortly, 
represents an independent and unprece- 
dented first step toward developing a sys- 
tem that quickly distributes compensa- 
tion benefits for asbestos disease victims 
and at the same time fairly apportions 
the costs for such benefits among all 
responsible parties. 

It provides a mechanism by which 
asbestos manufacturers, distributors, 
other segments of the asbestos industry, 
and the Federal Government can con- 
tribute substantially to the compensa- 
tion of workers disabled by an asbestos 
related disease. 

Mr. President, this legislation repre- 
sents real and meaningful progress to- 
ward compromise by many who had 
previously adhered to very different po- 
sitions. For the first time, major com- 
panies in the asbestos industry are sup- 
porting legislation based on the princi- 
ple that all responsible parties will pay 
their share with no predetermined con- 
tribution from the Federal Government 
or any other party. At the same time, 
portions of the labor community are now 
supporting a workers’ compensation re- 
form bill which is limited to only one 
disease, rather than a more compre- 
hensive bill covering all work related 
injuries and illnesses, which they would 
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understandably prefer. It is my sincere 
hope this Congress will join in this effort 
to review and rethink past positions and 
programs and then go forward toward 
new, untried approaches in the spirit 
of compromise my bill represents. 

I look forward to working with the 
members of the Senate Labor and Hu- 
man Resources Committee and any 
other Members of this body who are 
anxious and willing to develop a solution 
to the complex problem of providing 
compensation for asbestos related dis- 
ease. Working together, I am confident 
we can develop a solution which will 
insure prompt, equitable, and compre- 
hensive compensation for workers who 
have no where else to turn.® 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? The Chair 
hears none. 

What is the pleasure of the leader- 
ship? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that morning busi- 
ness be closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, morning business is closed. 


EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES, 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
TRADE SERVICES ACT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 38, S. 734, the export trading com- 
pany measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 734) to encourage exports by fa- 
cilitating the formation and operation of ex- 
port trading companies, export trade asso- 
ciations, and the expansion of export trade 
services generally. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS ON TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
the following Senators be recognized for 
special orders of 15 minutes each: Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. PELL, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. Rosert C. 
Byrp, and Mr. Stevens, in that order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER THAT THE SENATE PRO- 
CEED TO S. 734 NO LATER THAN 
12:30 P.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, so there 
will be no misunderstanding about it, I 
ask unanimous consent that tomorrow, 
no later than 12:30 p.m., the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Order 
No. 38, S. 734, the export trading com- 
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panies bill that we have just laid down 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
6:02 p.m., the Senate recessed until 
Wednesday, April 8, 1981, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate April 6, 1981, 
under authority of the order of the Sen- 
ate of April 2, 1981: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Frederick Morris Bush, of Texas, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Tour- 
ism, vice Fabian Chavez, Jr., resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Robert C. Odle, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (Congressional, 
Intergovernmental and Public Affairs), vice 
Ruth M. Davis, resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Arthur H. Woodruff, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2 to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Central 
African Republic. 

Deane R. Hinton, of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to El Salvador. 

John A. Burroughs, Jr., of Maryland, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Malawi. 


John A. Gavin, of California, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Mexico. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Roger William Mehle, Jr., of New York, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, vice Roger C. Altman, resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Donald Allan Derman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation, vice Mortimer L. Downey 
III. resigned. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the U.S. Air Force, under the appropriate 
provisions of chapter 839, title 10, United 
States Code, as amended. 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 7, 1981: 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
Major to lieutenant colonel 
Abel, Raymond E., qr. 
Abel, Thomas R.. 
Abels, J. A., 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


.: XXX-XX-XXXX - 
Adams, Harold Q., XXX-XX-XXXX 


Adams, Henry A., II 
Adams, John w. . 
Adams, Stephen B 
Agnew, John T. 
Ahern, Daniel B 
Aikman, Lynn a 
Aitken, George G 
Aitken, James Gf 
Akers, Gibson C, 


Akers, James C.??? 
Alberchinski, Carl B.. 
Alexander, John V.. 
Alexander, Ronald T.??? x. 
Alexander, Thomas L 
Algire, Richard G 
Allen, Frank D.. 
Allen, George W.??? 
Allevato, John T.??? 
Allgood, John R. 
Allison, Roger L.??? 
Almand, Larry M. x 
Almond, Russell H., Jr.??? 
Altenhof, Bruce D.?! 
Amann, John J a. 
Anders, Wayne R. x. 
Anderson, Darwin C.??? 
Anderson, Frank W., Te 
Anderson, John E. 
Anderson, John Re??? 
Anderson, Kurt B. 
Andreus, Frank C., He??? 
Andrews, Franklin J.??? 
Andrews, Robert G., 
Andrews, Robert P., 
Angelo, Joseph A., Jr. 
Anthony, Ron A. 
Apple, Robert C. 
Applegate, William F.??? 
Arceneaux, Ronald J. 
Arzola, Nelson, ? 
Ashbaugh, William Ae??? 
Ashby, Randolph W.??? 
Atkins, Walter J., Jr.??? 
Atkinson, David E. 
Austin, Charles E? 
Austin, Gary M? 
Azuma, Robert T. 
Baars, Thomas E.? . 
Bacon, William G 
Badger, Robert C. 
Baer, Lester H.??? x 
Bagley, Larry C., ? 
Bailey, Edward P., TT. 
Bailey, Frank L.?! 
Bailey, Gregory F. ( 
Bair, Charles A., Jr. 
Baker, Bob E.,? 
Baker, Carl L., ???. 
Baker, Herbert G.??? 
Baker, James H., I XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bakonyi, Lazzlo J. 
Balmanno, William F.,??? 
Banachowski, Chester A 
Bangeman, Mark P. 
Bangert, Robert W., Jr. 
Baranowski, Bronislaw 

XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Barrett, Donald R. 

Barrett, Gerald F., 

Barrett, John R 
Barrilleaux, James T 
Barrios, Florencio P., F. 
Barton, Richard, qr. 
Base, John R. 
Basinski, Garyq 
Bass, Charles A., 
Battista, Robert Bf 
Bauer, Bruce L. 
Bauer, Christian 
Bauer, James F. 
Bauer, John E. 
Bean, Richard B.. 
Bean, William R., F. 
Beasley, Jay N., 
Bebber, Gary D 
Beck, Dennis G. 
Beck, Frank FP. 
Beck, Michael G 
Beck, Rex E., Jr. 
Beck, Robert q. 
Becker, Gerald Ff 
Beckmann, Joel W.??? 
Beckner, William Ff? 
Beckwith, Everett G 
Beeler, Larry L., 
Begert, William J. ETETEA 
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Belisle, Robert J., Jr.. 
Bell, Frederick Mx. 
Bell, Ralph H.,? 

Bell, Robert B.??? 
Benedict, Stephen L. EEL Seat 
Benner, Joseph G. 
Bennett, Stephen Le? 
Benton, Howard H. 
Bernhardt, James K??? 
Berry, Arnold M. ,BRwceceees 
Berry, David L. 
Berry, William G., Tf 
Best, Melvin L., Jr 
Betourne, Gary P.? 
Betzing, Martin HA, 
Bewley, Carroll E. 
Bey, Victor L., 

Bialek, Stanley H., TT. 
Biezad, Daniel J? 
Bigelow, Richard E 
Biggs, John C. 
Bilbrey, George R.??? 
Bilodeau, Richard Ef??? 
Bingham, Price T.??? 
Binzer, Kenneth J??? 
Birdlebough, Michael W.??? 
Bishop, Gerald K 
Bishop, William R.? 
Black, Merle L., II???? 
Black, Ralph P., Jr.? 
Blackburn, Alan D.... 
Blackburn, Ronald FF 
Blackburn, Ronald L. 
Blackwell, Joe E,? 
Blair, James D. 

Blair, Michael 1. 
Bland, John R., Jr.? 
Blevins, Gordon C., T.??? 
Blewett, Raymond G. 
Bliss, Vernon L.??? 
Blitt, William J.? 
Blue, Donald W.? 
Boehringer, Kenne Be XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohn, Gary D.?! 

Bois, John W.? 
Bolton, Robert 
Bond, Daniel C.??? 
Boney, James S. 
Bonjorni, Jesse C. BB Sree 
Bonner, Lawrence Nx??? 
Bonpensiero, Joseph S?? 
Boone, William L.,? 
Booth, Thomas R. L. 
Borowski, Harry R. 
Borowski, Richard IEE? Stott 
Bost, Thomas D., 
Botts, Mason S.. 
Boudreaux, Ray M 
Bouthillier, Raymond K? 
Bowen, Richard E,??? 
Bower, Frank H? 
Bowers, Robert , 
Bowers, William, T. M.??? 
Bowman, John G., qr. 
Boyce, Alan M.. 

Boyd, Bill G., 

Boyer, Terry L??? 
Boykin, Kenneth S. 
Boykin, Samuel V., F.??? 
Brackenhoff, Don Mx. 
Bradbury, Byron G. 
Bradley, Stuart C. 
Brady, Robert J. 
Brady, Terrence J.? 
Braeutigam, Robert Ff? 
Brandon, Thomas s 


Bras, Victor D. 
Bravakos, George SLStttA 
Bray, Donald M., F.? 
Breault, Gordon K 
Brennecke, John I 
Brewer, Charles Ww. 
Brewer, Jerry D.? 
Bridges, Mark E.??? 
Briggs, Arthur F., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brinker, Stanley R.? 
Brockmeier, Jerry Df 
Brogdon, Loren J. 
Brom, Theodore E., F.,? 
Brown, Charles F.? 
Brown, Daniel F., II,? 
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Brown, Dennis R.??? . 
Brown, Douglas P. 
Brown, Herbert D.??? 
Brown, Kenneth N., Ir. 
Brown, Louis C., Jr? 
Brown, Marion L., JT??? 
Brown, Phillip W. 
Brown, Samuel H., I? 
Brown, Timothy D.? 
Bruce, Philip W.??? 

Bruce, Ronald L.??? 
Bruns, David A.? x 
Bryan, Robert E. 
Bryan, Robert E 
Bryant, Ronald? 

Bryson, Jon H. 
Buchanan, Norman H.? 
Buchanan, Timothy e 
Bucher, Wallace T... 
Buckellew, William R. fp? 
Buecker, Robert C. 
Buickerood, Richard f 
Bulen, Douglas W.. 
Bulkeley, Michael C 
Bull, William W.??? 
Bunnell, Robert J. 
Bunzendahl, Sidney P., Jr.??? 
Burckhalter, James Mf 
Burgeson, John C. 
Burgess, James D.. 
Burke, Donald BRecseasee 
Burke, Terry A.??? x. 
Burkhart, Frederich M 
Burleson, John L.. 
Burroughs, Willie Ef 
Burton, Gary HR. 

Bush, Howard J. 
Butcher, Frank S.??? x. 
Butler, Frederick fee 
Butler, Robert L 
Buxton, Leroy Ww. 
Buzze, Charles L.??? 

Byrd, Johnnie L. . 
Byrnside, Nicholas C. 
Cabral, Charles A., Jr.? 
Calabria, Kenneth Ff 
Calder, William T.??? 
Callahan, Jerry B.! . 
Calver, Theodore R. x 
Camacho, Francisco BEE 
Cambra, Edward R.? 
Camera, Jan PF. 
Cameron, Charles BD??? 
Campbell, Charles H 
Campbell, Donald D? 
Campbell, Frank Bf 
Campbell, John s. 
Campbell, William??? 
Campo, David F. . 
Cannon, Roger S??! 
Canter, Carl Ww. 
Capitano, John S., Jr 
Caplinger, Harold BRE 
Capone, John T.. 
Capriotti, Donald f 
Carlson, Kent R.. 
Carlson, Randal BPD. 
Carmichael, Robert WAE 
Carney, James M. 
Carney, John T., r? 
Carpeaux, Walter B 
Carpenter, Billie R.. 
Carpenter, Charles L 
Carpenter, Dennis D 
Carson, Douglas M. 
Carter, Edward B.? 
Carter, Harold W? 
Carter, Larry G 
Carter, Robert L. 
Carter, William Efe? 
Cartmill, qames 
Case, Richard B. 

Case, Thomas R.. 
Cashman, Patrick??? 
Casker, Thomas W? 
Cass, Stein L 

Cassidy, Michael S. f? 
Castle, Richard s. 
Castonguay, Joseph 
Cathers, George R 
Causey, Robert J.. 


Caywood, Abbie G 
Chace, Harvey D.,? 
Chalfont, Alan C. x. 
Chambers, Charles E. 
Chambers, Michael De? 
Chandler, Wayne R 
Chaney, Clifford D 
Chaplin, Wallace H., TT 
Chase, Gerald KF? 
Chase, Paul A. . 
Chastain, David R. 
Chastain, Walter E? 
Check, William D. 
Cheek, Charles T.. 
Chervenka, Michael E., J 
Childs, Charles IL. . 
Chittick, James E - 
Choeffel, Michael F. 
Christensen, Gary .. 
Christenson, Gerald A.Becoeeeee 
Christian, Don O. 
Cirillo, Francis A., TL 
Clanper, John R 
Clark, Gary Ww. 

Clark, James I 

Clark, Mark N.?! . 
Clay, Michael TF. 
Clemens, qohn EHE x 
Clements, Edward PER 
Clements, Frederick Df 
Clements, John R. 
Clough, James A., Tf 
Cobb, Harvey G. 
Cocheo, Dennis 

Cocks, Joel P.??? . 
Coffey, Roger K., 
Colacicco, Vincent A 
Cole, Andrew??? 

Cole, Neil R.? . 

Cole, William, III??? . 
Coleman, Robert G., II 
Colestock, Harry E., LIE 
Collins, Orville x.? x. 
Collins, Thomas G. ee 
Combes, Larry D. . 
Concannon, Michael 
Condit, Dale O. 
Congleton, Duane EF? 
Conmy, John xx 
Connell, Robert BD. 
Conner, James M.? 
Connor, Earl WF N. 
Connors, Michael IFP 
Connors, Paul C. NX. 
Connolly, Richard N., Ze 
Cook, Ivy D., Jr. Reece cere 

Cook, Walter R? 
Coolidge, Charles H., ITT 
Cooper, David R??? 
Cooper, Frank D. 
Cooper, Roger S x 
Copler, Thomas H. 
Copson, David Ww. 
Corder, Charles T. 
Cormney, Laney RK - 
Cornish, Richard ??? 
Cornwell, Jerry IF? 
Coslett, Ronald K. Bese seeee 
Cossa, Ralph A. x. 
Costello, Stephen Ap 
Cotton, Jerry L. . 
Couch, Ronald C. Becseseece 
Coulter, Robert A. 
Couser, Walter J., II 
Covi, John H., x 
Cowles, Carroll W., IFP? 
Cox, Harvey B., III??? 
Cox, Kenneth Ef? 

Cox, Ronald q., 
Cozza, James A.? 

Craig, Patrick RP 

Craig, Samuel 
Craigie, Donald FF 
Crane, Barry D?! x. 
Crank, Paul W., LIF 
Crawford, Daniel C., Jr 
Crawford, Donald E.? 
Crawford, Harvey J 
Crawford, Leo E,? 
Crawford, Robert H., Jr.. 
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Cavanagh, Thomas T., II 


Creighton, Donald If 
Creller, Bruce . 
Crippen, David M.. 
Criscimagna, Ned H.??? 
Criss, George W., II???? 
Cronholm, John??? 
Crook, James L? x. 
Crossett, David C.? x. 
Crownover, John H., II 
Crowther, Wayne R 
Crumbliss, James J., Jr. BGS vase 
Crumley, James P., Jr Bee cecere 
Crump, Manning LE 
Crumrine, Larry R. . 
Culbertson, Henry G. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cullen, James H.? - 
Cunningham, John D EESE LLLA 
Curran, Charles RHD N. 
Curran, James E., TT 
Curtis, Larry L.. 
Cushion, Charles W.. 
Cushion, Kenneth E., fee 
Cushman, James H., ILIE 
Czaja, Dennis W! X. 
Czerner, Frederick H., II 
Daack, Martin T.! . 
Daigler, Ronald P.Bpeceeecer 
Dale, Kenneth R.??? 

Daly, Patrick F.. 
Dampier, Ronald L. . 
Dandar, Michael J., Jr.??? 
Dangerfield, Joseph W 
Daniel, Harold L.??? 
Dannheiser, Charles??? 
Dant, Robert E.? x. 
Darrell, Wesley KD . 
Daskevich, Joseph R. 
Davern, James q. x. 
Davidson, William A., TT. 
Davie, Robert N., Jr.? 
Davies, John W.. 
Davis, Earl E., Jr.. 
Davis, Gary M. x 
Davis, Joseph R. Bee . 
Davis, Orval J., Jr. 
Davis, Perry P., qr. KK. 
Davis, Randolph R.??? 
Davis, Robert I. 

Davis, Roy A.,? . 
Deakin, Gerald WE? 
Dean, David J. x 
Dean, Kenneth E.? 
Dearmond, Christopher W??? 
Deatherage, Fred S. 
Defee, Robert A., III? 
Degrand, James Mx. 
Deibert, Eugene AA 
Deignan, Francis f 
Dekok, Roger G. X. 
Delongchamp, Robert Df 
Dembrowsky, Paul E 
Dennis, William G.??? 
Derfler, Frank J., Ife 
Derossi, Gordon 
Desch, Joseph M. 
Desiderio, John R. 
Desilets, Jeffrey P.? 
Desmond, John x? 
Destival, James L.. 
Dettmer, Herman WFP . 
Devincenzo, William Mf 
Devine, Lawrence L. 
Dewerff, Robert W 
Dias, Charles C.. 
Diefenbach, Kurt f 
Diehl, Louis C.. 
Diehl, Richard G.. 
Dingman, Steven, B;??? 
Doak, Larry A 

Dobbs, Larry Ex 
Dobbs, William ?? 
Dodd, Daniel App 

Dodd, Roger H. x. 
Dolim, Henry P., Jr 
Dolwick, Carlton 
Donovan, Gerald? 
Dooley, Martin P. 
Dooly, Michael R.??? 
Dorger, John M. 
Dotson, Robert S. 
Douglas, Jerry Mx. 
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Douthitt, Gary LF . 
Downer, Charles P., Tf 
Downey, James F.. 
Dozier, Grover L., Jr. Bee eevee 
Dozier, James K., Zr. 
Drake, Gordon L 
Drakulich, George M. 
Drennan, Jerry D.Becocoeese 
Drinnon Paul TFN. 
Drolet, Normand F, 
Drummond, Dennis uuf 
Dudley, Lynton Cx 
Duerbig, Alfred H., If 
Duerr, Gerald F. 
Duffin, Dennis J 
Dumiak, Michael J. 
Dunham, Robert L., If??? 
Dunlap, Marvin 2 
Dunn, Ben GF . 
Dunn, Gary KR . 
Dunshee, Robert B 
Dupre, Robert E? 
Durante, Blaise JF. 
Durham, George R., IT 
Duwel, Philip S 
Dwyer, John F.? 
Dwyer, John soseceed 
Dydo, John R x 
Dykins, James R. 
Dymek, Chester J., Jr. Race ans 
Earle, Frederick S. x. 
Eason, Robert A., Af 
East, James RP 

Eaton, Jay E. N. 
Eaton, John Ff??? 

Ebron, Gene IF . 
Eddy, Lucian B., Jr.?! 
Eddy, William C., IP 
Edmondson, Michael Df??? 
Egedenissen, Stig??? ? 
Egolf, James D. - 
Ehrie, William J ?????? 
Ehrig, David L. 
Eidson, Merrill L??? . 
Ekstrom, Kenneth??? 
Elliott, Dale S.,? E. 
Elliott, Philip Re??? 
Emerson, Roy G.??? . 
Endres, William? 
Engel, Richard L. x. 
Engelman, Frederick C., JT 
Engle, James TFP 
Englund, Gene F. 
Engman, Richard Ne??? 
Engstenberg, Paul Je 
Eppler, Frank x. 
Epps, James H x 
Eramo, Daniel J., IF 
Ericson, Arthur G.[Byvoveseca 
Erkkila, John Hf? 
Escue, Ralph C.. 
Estus, Robert C., FF 
Eszenyi, Steven A.! 
Eubank, William E., ITI, EESTE 
Evans, David J.. 
Evans, Robert M., Ir 
Faggard, Lionel E. 
Fairbrother, Clarence LEE Stott 
Faix, Joseph L.? 

Fales, David P. 
Famulare, Eugene , 
Fandel, William T.??? 
Fardin, Robert Ww. 
Farkas, Richard L??? 
Farmer, Charles T 
Farmer, Peter E??? 
Farr, Herbert M . 
Farrar, James D., Jr. 
Farrell, William R. 
Farris, Prescott D., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farrow, Willie L. 
Farsky, Robert A. |Becosovee 
Fazekas, Frank S??? 
Fekke, Peter L.Bvacvoceed 
Felton, Silas??? x. 
Fenstermacher, Donald J MEZEA 
Ferenz, Paul q,??? 
Ferreris, quan-??? 
Ferris, Albert M.??? . 
Ferron, Francis R 
Fiedler, Harald P.??? 
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Flegel, John L.. 
Figueroa, Edmund L., BRsesesee 
Figueroa, Francisco A.Jpagcscee 
Files, William S., Jr.??? 
Filo, Robert J 
Finch, James R??? 
Fischer, John C??? 
Fisher, Wayne T. x. 
Fitch, Russell W., Jr.. 
Fitzgerald, Thomas J 
Fitzpatrick, William EF??? 
Fleckten, Thomas Cf 
Flood, John F.. 
Flowers, David A, 
Foncannon, John J Bececsece 
Foos, Larry Dx. 
Forbes, Harry G., Jr. ff 
Forbes, Stephen Tf 
Ford, Beverly E,?! x. 
Ford, Maynard W., Ir. 
Ford, Ralph H. - 

Ford, Ronald H. 
Fornal, Andrew R 
Fortner, WIIlIaam Ef??? 
Forys, Edward 

Fowler, Donald L. BBsSvocccam . 
Fowler, Raymond BD. 
Fowler, Robert F.. 
Fowler, Robert H., Ie 
Fowler, Stephen EF 
Fowler, Terry R? 

Fox, Charles L.! 

Fox, Lewis R.,??? . 

Fox, Thomas A., JT. Jee severe 
Foye, Martin J. 
Framberger, James Ff??? 
Francis, Eldon GG - 
Francis, Richard HE x.. 
Francisco, Michael O 
Franklin, Norman L., If 
Fraser, David J. 
Frazey, Lynn Ax. 
Frederick, James E 
Freeman, Carey, Lx 
Freeman, Charles We? 
Freeman, Kenneth Pf 
Freeman, Norman af??? 
French, Larry Ww. 
Friend, Shelby L??? 
Frisby, John Ex 
Frost, Fredric H., III 
Fulford, Jimmy NE? 
Fuller, Charles T 
Fuller, David Lx 
Furdek, Dennis T2 
Furr, Marshall WE? 

Fye, Falko K x. 

Galer, Robert T. - 
Gallagher, David G.. 
Gallagher, Michael RD 
Gallof, Sanford K. 
Gallon, Robert W??? 
Gamble, Lynn L 
Gangl, Eugene L? 
Gardner, Guy Ss. 
Garner, William J.??? 


Gasparian, Richard ? 
Gasperich, Frank J., Ir 
Gaudet, Kathleen A? 
Gauldin, Thomas L 
Gault, Freeman L., Jr 
Gaven, Edward J. 
Gay, John M.. 
Gayer, Frank W. 
Gayer, Michael q. 
Gayvert, Gerald q.??? 
Gehbauer, Robert ME? 
Geleott, Ronald W.? 
Genoni, Thomas C. 
Gent, David C. 
Gentle, Horace S. 
George, Clarence Kl 
George, James G. 
George, Raymond O. 
Gerlach, Gerald L.??? 
German, Robert D.. 
Germeraad, John O.Bsvacooeed 
Gerringer, Luther TF 
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Gerrity, Bruce a 
Geyer, Gary S.? . 
Ghormley, Robert C., If 
Gibbs, Daniel P.? x. 
Gibson, James W. 
Gibson, Kent x. 
Gibson, Paul S.. 
Giddens, George G 
Giganti, George R.. 
Giles, Steven P. 
Gillespie, John M., IEE 
Gillett, Bruce D.. 
Gilmore, William HK? 
Giordano, Ralph K??? 
Girard, Christopher S 
Girard, Roger J. 
Gist, John W., qr. 
Glaisyer, John B. 
Glass, Larry J.. 
Godfrey, Paul A 
Godsey, Orin L.,? ea. 
Golbitz, William C 
Golden, George D. 
Gommel, Hugh E., Jr. 
Gooden, Tobe D.,? 
Goodman, James W.??? 
Goslin, Thomas B., Jr. 
Gosnell, Larry L.? 

Goss, George Je 
Gover, Gary L, 
Goyco, Rafael A 
Goyette, John Af 
Grabe, Ronald J 
Graham, Alan C., f 
Graham, James RF??? 
Graham, John D.BRgseeeeerd 
Grant, David B... 
Grant, Louis Ww. 
Grant, William J 
Gravelle, Robert Me 
Gray, Charles Aa 
Gray, Robert M. 
Gray, Walter L.. 
Greebon, Oliver R. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green, Dale A.??? x 
Green, Daniel Ff? 
Green, Darrell DF 
Green, Frederick L 
Green, XXX-XX-XXXX | 
Greenberg, David A 
Greenwood, Georg VN 
Greer, James LF K. 
Gregg, Dennis N? 
Gregory, Leroy J., Jr.. 
Gregory, Raymond W??? 
Gregory, Russell A. EEV . 
Gressang, Randall VF??? 
Griffee, Robert L? 
Griffin, Larry D. 
Griffith, Charles R. 
Gritzmacher, Thomas;??? 
Grize, Douglas N 
Groce, Everard R. x. 
Gronquist, Keith R??? 
Gross, Stephen 
Grosso, Frank J x. 
Ground, James ;? 
Grozier, John L. 
Grubbs, David B., Jr 
Gruetzmacher, John Hf? 
Gubser, Burlyn R., Jr Sacer 
Guerrero, Willard ???? 
Gugas, Chris, Jr.. 
Gunderson, Robert??? 
Gunnell, Vernen Ff? 
Gustin, Douglas EF 
Guth, William M.??? 
Haberbusch, Alan EF??? 
Hadley, John C., qr. . 
Hagelin, Richard H., II 
Hager, Robert J x. 
Haight, Robert RP 
Hailes, Theodore C., IU 
Hainey, Francis I?? 

Hale, Edward R??? 

Hale, Jerry W.? 

Hall, Billy D.? 

Hall, John D... 
Hallenbeck, Don MF 
Hallgren, John Ww! 
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Hamm, William J. F?. 
Hammer, Michael S.??? . 
Hammonds, Veneble L., Jr. 
Hancock, William A.,??? . 
Hand, Richard G. 


Handschumacher, James F., Jr., PEZZA 


XXX-X... 


Hanley, Francis J., Ir 
Hanley, Robert L??? 
Hanlon, Robert C.. 
Hanneman, Mark Mf??? 
Hannes, Rodney G. - 
Hannigan, John F., IFF 
Hansen, Harold N 
Hansen, Reed 
Harbour, Linn S.. 
Hardaway, Ben C., Jr. EESOSA 
Harlacher, Donald S 
Harling, John HK 
Harper, Steven VH x 
Harrell, Arthur L., If 
Harris, Thayne S.. - 
Harrison, James W. 
Harrison, Ray D. x. 
Harrow, Edward D., TT 
Hart, Albert R.. 
Hartmann, James R 
Hartsell, Robert D. . 
Hartshorn, Harold e 
Harvey, Robert J.? 
Harville, Thomas C., Jr. . 
Hasbrouck, Richard M., IIT XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hassell, James A 
Hatch, James L. - 
Hatchett, Ronald I . 
Hatfield, Samuel F., JT, 
Hatten, Donald E 
Hauge, Robert S. 
Havanac, Peter q. 
Hawkins, Herbert C. XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Roush, Milford T., Tf??? Shriber, Jack RHE XK Steadman, Eugene, Ff 
Rowcliffe, Paul H. Shriver, Loren [Rpg soca. Stears, Howard J. 
Rowden, William ; Shugars, Jerry RE) xxx-xx-xxxx E Stecklow, John E??? 
Rowland, Larry A Shuler, Dwight ũ ; Steele, Vernon Ff 
Rowley, John M. Shultis, Donald O., Jr xxx-xx-xxxx . Steen, Roger G. 
Roy, Daniel L. . Shutak, Miche? Steinfeld, James Hf 
Ruchalski, Brian Af Shutt, James ! Steinmann, James W., IF 
Ruddell, William? Sickler, Ronald fee - Stemp, Claude 
Ruiz, Philip E Siebert, John V. F aa. Stephen, Stephen Re 
Runkle, Marty rf? Silliman, James R Stephens, Brian B.??? 
Runner, Thomas Silliman, Jeffrey P. Stephens, Robert H., [Twavavees 
Ruprecht, Ray E x Simmons, Delvin G. JELEZ Stevens, Emanuel N., IT 
Russell, Thaddeus, rf Simmons, Mak Stewart, James R 
Ryan, Joseph E. Simon, Art Z. eea. Stewart, Wendell L.BBwavariee 
Ryan, Michael „, Simpson, James NM Stokholm, Paul G.ER EErEE 
Rybczyk, John Simpson, Merlin C., Ff Stone, Francis X., F 
Sakaldasis, George J... Simpson, Robert P. K Stone, John W., ir??? 
Sakamoto, Gerald H Simpson, Robert E. If Stone, William M. 
Salat, Frank E. Sims, David K. Storer, Harold S., JrJaBvasvacces 
Salsbury, Leonard Hf??? Sims, Joseph E.? Stormo, Douglas D 
Samson, David R Sizemore, Rober B  xxx-xx-xxxx Stowe, Gerry F. 
Samuelson, Norman F. BE avann Skabo, Lynn P. K Stowell, Philip G. 
Sanchez, Diego, qr. Skees, Robert B Strand, David W 
Sander, John L Skipp, Robert Stref, Gayle R. 
Sander, Wayne R.. Skokan, James R Strohm, David A.BBwvavascees 
Sanders, Charles ? Skora, Wayne P.? x. Strong, Frederick .I 
Sanders, Jay H Slade, Thomas B E. Strong, Ronald D. 
Sanderson, Robert Bf Slavin, Thomas. Strunk, David R? 
Sandrock, John H Sledge, James H. ail. Struthers, Allen A., FFF 
Sanford, Robert J Sleighter, Donald G. R Strzemieczny, Alan L 
Santoki, Paul H. Silvinski, Stephen D Stubblebine, Thomas 
Sapp, Carey, D., Jr. Rtaceeccae. Sloan, William .. Stuckey, Roy G 
Sarff, Charles M. TE. Sloop, Gary Mx, Stutsman, Frederic Be XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sargent, Michael A. EESTE Sluis, James K Stutts, Charles B., qr. ??? 
Sassman, Clifford D Smith, Ardie K r a. Suarez, Robert x. 
Satterwhite, Willard XXX-XX-XXXX Smith, Benjamin D.E SSTT]. Sudmalis, Laimons§gWaracesd 
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Sulkin, Arthur B. x. 
Sullivan, Joseph M. Pf 
Sullivan, Kenneth Ef? 
Summers, Larry E.??? . 
Summers, Robert LF? 
Suro, George A, x. 
Sutherland, Mont EF 
Svoboda, Joseph G 
Swaney, Robert w??? 
Swanson, John GG N. 
Swanson, Richard A. 
Swartz, Frank A 
Swenson, Stanley B?? 
Swezey, William D. B., 
Swickard, Jules x. 
Swihura, Anton G.??? 
Swilley, Mason R., Jr.. 
Swinyard, James W? 
Sylvia, Allen L.,??? . 
Symes, Frances TP. 
Szafranski, Richar ße??? 
Szczypien, John, Jr. 
Tadd, Roland F. 
Talbot, Ferrell L. 
Talcott, Ronald T 
Tallent, Rex A., Jr.??? 
Talley, Howard B., x. 
Tarzier, Laimon T.??? . 
Tate, Thomas R., III??? 
Taylor, James R 
Taylor, Matthew M. BE. Staha 
Taylor, William R.! . 
Taysom, Michael S. 
Teak, James W. K. 
Teal, Jesse R., Jr.??? 
Tebbe, Stanley TF 
Teetz, Connie O.. 
Teilborg Edwin R. x 
Tencza, Joseph J., Jr. /MBravarte 
Terrell, Larry L.. 
Teske, Clayton H 
Tezak, Joseph E., Ip??? 
Thames, James Bp? 
Thayer, John JH x. 
Thomas, Austin K., Jr.. .. 
Thomas, Bredette E 
Thomas, David M. x. 
Thomas, Donald J., Sr.? 
Thomas, Edwin A., ????? 
Thomas, William A 
Thompson, Albert TF??? 
Thompson, Earl F.. 
Thompson, Elmer L. 
Thompson, James D 
Thompson, Robert K., Tf? 
Thompson, Ronald L.??? 
Thompson, Samuel B.. 
Thomson, Stuart We? 
Thrift, Robert J K 
Tilley, James W., IFP. 
Tingley, Lawrence Ef? 
Tirone, Joseph M. 
Titus, James R., W??? 
Titus, Leroy??? K 

Todd, Richard . 
Todd, William B cocccam . 
Tooley, Edward S?? 
Toran, Isaiahfpp??????? x. 
Torkelson, Truman Rp 
Touslee, Richard L.? 
Tower, Thomas R.??? 
Towers, Daniel J.? . 
Towne, Richard B. 
Townsend, Gene E. 
Townsend, James N.??? 
Tracy, George F., Jr.??? 
Traeger, James C. 
Trainor, Richard Ff 
Travis, Byron P.. 
Trembour, William F.. 
Troppman, Roy W., Ir. 
Troxclair, Robert R 
Tubbs, Ronald Ww. 
Tucker, Bartow C.??? . 
Tuntland, Darrell ?? 
Turner, Leo K., Jr. 
Turner, Thomas M,??? 
Tymitz, George P. 
Usrey, Jessie B. 
Vacker, Robert J. 
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Vadney, Herbert R 
Vairo, Joseph M.. 
Valdez, Stanley C.. 
Valentine, Jerry G. EALS ttti 
Valine, Ronald J. xx. 
Vandeputte, Gary G.??? 
Vangilder, Walter L. . 
Vanmeter, William C. Bievoveoces 
Vann, Donald G.. 
Vantiem, George A.. 
Vargas, Santiago, I. 
Varner, Stuart xa. 
Veach, Charles L.,??? . 
Vercruyse, Roger J 
Vergho, Gary L.,? 
Vesely, David L.,? 
Vetter, Gary L. 

Veve, Rafael A., ?!?!! . 
Vincent, Thomas E. 
Vining, Terry Ww. 
Vinkels, Gunar? 
Viotti, Paul R. . 
Visinsky, Walter L., Jr.??? 
Vlasak, Stanley J??? 
Vogel, Carl J. x. 

Vogt, Richard J.. 
Vongunten, William Hf? 
Vosika, Dale F.,??? . 
Vraa, Ronald D.,??? 
Vrooman, Roger M..? 
Wacker, Jerry Ax. 
Wacker, William B. 
Wade, George T.??? 
Wade, James T.??? . 
Wahineokai, Wayne W.??? 
Walbridge, Raymond D. 
Wales, Edwin A.,??? ( 
Walker, Hubert C., Jr.??? 
Walker, Richard R.??? . 
Walker, Ronald L. x 
Walker, Thomas W.??? 
Wallace, Geary W. . 
Wallace, Richard C.? . 
Waller, James E., Jr 
Walling, Bruce C.??? 
Walsh, Brian Mx??? 
Walter, Louis P.? 
Walters, Charles W,??? 
Walters, Neal R.? x. 
Waltman, Denzel D., Ir. 
Ward, Richard P. 
Ward, Thomas q. x. 
Ward, Wendell H? 
Warfel, Joseph R.??? 
Wargo, Joseph P.. 
Warner, Ralph E., LIF??? 
Warren, Lee M.,??? 
Warren, Thomas N. 
Washburn, Carlos D.??? . 
Wasilewski, Robert J. 
Waskow, Thomas C.,??? 
Wassem, Jerry L. 
Watson, James E.??? . 
Waxman, Richard L. 
Weaver, Paul R. x. 
Weaver, Thomas M. 
Webb, Edward P. 
Webb, James G.? 
Webb, Virgil H.,??? . 
Webbenhurst, Robert ? 
Weber, Michael F. ?. 
Weekes, Wallace C. ?. 
Weeks, Martin W., IT???? 
Weigand, Lewis M.? 
Weihe, Tyson E. 
Weihing, Floyd T., Jr 
Weinman, Arnold L??? 
Weirtz, Dean E. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiss, Daniel H. K. 
Welch, Orion J., Jr.? 
Welsch, William S? 
Weltin, Edward G., Jr.? 
Wendlandt, Richard 1? 
Werling, Wesley T.??? 
Wernle, Charles F., ? 
Westover, George D. 
Wetzel, Kenneth R..??? 


Wheeler, Henry A ñ⁵⁵ 
Whipple, George N. 


Whipple, Larry K 
Whisnant, Cleatus ?? 
White, Billy M., ? . 
White, Edward C., Jr.. 
White, Gerald L.??? 
White, James Pf? 
White, Mark A.,??? . 
White, Phillip W.. 
White, Raymond fe? 
Whited, James G. - 
Whitehead, Darell R.??? 
Whiton, Roger C.. 
Whittaker, Jonathan W??? 
Whittlinger, Gary Ef 
Wiater, Paul H. S. 
Wier, Harvey D., Jr.??? 
Wilburn, Sammy F?? 
Wild, Robert E.??? 
Wilde, Ernest S. . 
Wildinger, Joseph V., II 
Wilkins, Errol C.??? . 
Wilkinson, Spencer W??? 
Willard, Thomas V.??? 
Williams, Douglas He? 
Williams, Henry J. . 
Williams, James C., Jr.??? 
Williams, Jason N.? 
Williams, Ralph R. 
Williams, Taylor T., Jr. . 
Williamson, Alfred E., II 
Williamson, David M. 
Williamson, Henry W., IT. 
Williamson, John M.? . 
Williamson, Max D., Sr. 
Wilson, Charles Hf 
Wilson, Henry L. 
Wilson, Luther RN. 
Winge, Gaylord H., Jr.? 
Wingfield, John R., II 
Winsor, Richard J. x 
Winter, James G.,?! x. 
Winterberg, Ferris L. 
Winters, Henry, Jr.? 
Witt, Buford Re? 
Witty, Jack L. 
Wockenfuss, Edgar F., JT 
Woehst, Kirby A? - 
Wolcott, Kent E.??? . 
Wondercheck, Gerald EF 
XXX-XX-XXXX ff 
Wood, Billy R.? . 
Wood, James H., Sr. 
Woods, Kenneth R.. 
Woodward, John L., Jr.? 
Woolley, Robert G. DP. 
Worcester, Stephen A 
Work, Terrell W.??? 
Worrell, Gary D.. 
Worth, Raymond S.. 
Worthington, John /graracrr, 
Wortman, James FFP 
Wozniak, David W? 
Wray, David W..? 
Wray, James C. 
Wright, Jahn L 
Wright, James C. W 
Wright, Robert PP 7cama. 
Wright, William C., r 
Wrigley, Frank? x. 
Xander, Thomas G. x. 
Yamamoto, James T. 
Yannarella, Anthony ; 
Yarolem, Wayne R.. 
Yaskowsky, Dennis K??? 
Yeaple, Stephen E. vovit. 
Yoachim, William Gf 
Yocom, Peter 
York, Alan D. ECS x. 
Young, David L. 
Young, Samuel E., Jr. 
Zabinski, Henry JF! . 
Zachousky, James 8e 
Zahradka, Joseph FF? 
Zeglis, Frank T., II???? 
Zettler, Wilbur T.. 
Zielie, Paul Ap??? . 
Zigler, Richard H. 


Zimmermann, Conrad R ñ &; 
Zimpel, Harvey L. 


April 7, 1981 


April 7, 1981 


Zumwalt, James F. . 
Zwerg, John W. . 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Black, Vernon R.? 
Booke, Peter W.??? . 
Boone, Joseph Ff??? 
Boyle, James F. x 
Carney, Robert EF 
Curry, James Ae 


Donahugh, Donald f??? 


Farrugia, William eee 
Frissell, Charles R. 
Galloway, Edward E.??? 
Hancock, Jimmie L. 
Hansen, Peter M.?! 
Hawkins, Carl T.? 
Hendry, Owen J. 
Hubbard, Beryl T. . 
Hucabee, Wallace M.??? 


Macrander, Charles W? 


Moffitt, Robert E??? 
Moore, Thermon E 
Mosley, Larry D.??? 
Oleary, Niall F. x 
Pressley, Clyde F., JT. 
Rhyne, Jerry L.. 
Riza, Bradford L.. 
Robinson, Robert EF 
Ross, Robert J. 
Rowell, Albert J.. 
Ryan, Timothy R.. 
Shepanski, Donatus ; 
Sikes, William G., Jr.??? 
Simmons, Harold W? 
Singletary, John D 
JUDGE ADVOCATE 
Allen, Robert D. M. 
Allen, Shelby L., II? 
Anderson, Mark S. 
Anderson, Perry L. . 
Brannon, William K 


Bristol, Matt, C. C., II??? 


Brown, Thomas J.??? 
Caldwell, Bryan M., 


Carrington, Royle P., Hf 


Clarke, Leonard S. 
Cook, Jeffrey W. 

Diaz, Robert L. - 
Economidy, John M.? 
Frampton, James H? 
Geraci, Thomas A. . 
Giovagnoni, Robe E XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham, Roger D. 
Heimburg, Charles Bf 
Ingram, James E., Jr. 
James, Richard R 
Karr, William H. x. 
Lumbard, Michael B. 


Mahoney, J. Jeremia; 


McShane, Michael B.? 
Miller, Edward B. x 
Moholt, Thomas J 
Moorman, William . 


Murdock, Louis J., III 


Olson, Dennis L. 
Palochak, John B., III XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petherick, Michael J. 
Rakowsky, Ronald q.. 
Regan, Gilbert J.. 
Schaefer, Robert L.. 
Schumann, Ronald 
Sherman, William E. 
Snyder, William T. 
Summerfield, Ralph S.BBscsvose 
Tobey, Carl P., Jr. cccan - 
Tomes, Robert E. 
Wims, Michael D.. 
Woods, Donald E.? 
NURSE CORPS 
Adamczyk, Leonore M. 
Aldridge, Patricia D 
Alexander, Lynda v.? 
Allsup, Thomas M. 
Berquist, Sandra L. 
Bigelow, Jane A. 
Blaskovitz, Eugenie A., 
Breault, Helen D. 
Bullard, Willis G. 


Cadieux, Arthur J. 
Carlson, David J. 
Carlson, Joyce Ef??? 
Carner, Antoinette? 
XXX-XX-XXXX | 
Casterline, Arline BRscovocccam- 
Christensen, Mary A. 
Clark, Patricia Ap? - 
Cogburn, Ann B.. 
Cramer, Ladonn B.. 
Cunningham, Mari XXX-XX-XXXX 
xxx-xx-xxxx ff 
Dlugensky, Angela R. 
Easley, Phyllis A x. 
Fadusko, Jeanne a. 
Faust, Ingrid v. 
Foley, Elizabeth M. 
Forsyth, Joan EH KK. 
Gaughan, Donna L. Bees cen 
Glancy, Carol A.? 
Gokee, Henry F. KK. 
Goker, Elizabeth J.? 
Griffin, Mary E., ? 
Halliwill, Mary KF. 
Hanrahan, Eileen XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson, Betty J 
Harrison, Connie Ef? 
Heitman, Lois A.? 
Hernandez, Gloria A. 
Hester, Sarah J. 
Hewitt, Loretta G 
Hughes, Ellen A 
Jackson, Melissa R.? 
Jenkins, Jennie W? 
Jordan, Marsha A. 
Kaplan, Mary M.! 
Kulow, David S.? 
Lavine, Jean A. 
Lee, Elvira ????? K. 
List, Sara FFP . 
Marin, Beatrice M. .. 
Marshall, Margaret Cf 
Mayer, Margaret APP 
McGee, Kathleen EF? 
McGowan, Geraldine B? 
McGuane, Marilyn S.??? 
Messer, Monica S. 
Miller, Helen E.? .- 
Moore, Terry R.??? x. 
Nolan, James P., F,. 
Norgaard, Gayle B.. 
Norton, Patricia,? - 
Oneill, Kathleen Effe? 
Otto, Pauline E.??? 
Palmer, Ruth E. 
Perry, Catherine Af 
Philpot, Mary J. x 
Reinke, Frances FF? 
Rezac, Barbara A. 
Rheinscheld, Mary. 
Rhone, Judith A 
Ricci, Sara E. 
Rinne, Michael S.? 
Ross, Hilda J. 
Ruble, Craig E.? 
Ryan, Elizabeth RF 
Salmons, Freddie E. 
Sawyer, John w.? ⁵ 
Schroeder, Linda Bwasvesece 
Seaton, Ottilie A 
Shockley, George E. MI XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skiles, Patricia Ap - 
Sobieski, Catherine A. 
Spivey, Christine - 
Swint, Kathleen A 
Utt, Janice D. i. 
Walker, Marie H.,??? . 
Walstra, Judith C. 
Wenzel, Sandra L. 
Wilcox, Carolyn E., 
Wolfard, Judith A. 
Workman, Connie B. 
Yanno, Richard G. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Andrews, Edwin J., qr. 


Armstrong, Robert C. 


Bloomquist, Carroll R 
Breault, George A. 
Burchfield, Larry R.. 
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Chappelle, Raymond J., Jr.??? 
Cleary, John J., qr. . 
Coleman, Steven L 
Garcia, Joe??? x. 

Hare, Charles E. SLOTA 
Holtz, Daniel D. 
Jones, Jack Ww. 
Kenschaft, Robert B 
Lee, Donald E., Jr.. 
Lee, Jerry N. PD. 
Lettofsky, Harvey R,, 
Mitchell, Robert B. 
Notdurft, Norman E, 
Orsak, Peter M. x 
Petermann, Mark Hf, 
Snyder, Allen T. 
Turk, Herbert A., Jr. 
Weishaar, Gary L. 
Wylie, John v.??? 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


Adkins, Terry O., ?? 
Alter, William A., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amster, Robert L. 
Arnold, Barbara Ff. 
Baum, Marvin G. 
Benline, Terry a 
Bolerjack, Thomas G. IEE? 27ST te 
Brown, Phillip G. 
Cairney, William? 

Case, David R., 

Cerha, Henry T7. 

Chavella, Joyce B.. 

Christensen, William Bf 

Cissik, John H.. 

Clark, Mary F.?! 

Clegern, Robert W 

Collins, James a 

Cox, Philip B.. 

Draisen, Samuel M. 

Eisenbrandt, David Ff 

Elliott, Nancy R? 

Erwin, Charles S.. 

Gallagher, Frank P., Hf? 

Goodson, Richard a 

Greene, John R., Jr. 

Hadden, David A. 

Haddon, Rayburn S., Hf 

Henke, Robert P. 

Hilyard, Gary R.??? x. 

Hinders, Douglas Ef, 

Jenkins, James L. 

Jones, Charles R. 

Jones, Wayne D. 

Leone, Charles H, @. 

Lombard, Robert A., Fr 

MacLean, Douglas M.??? 

Marines, Archibald R., II 

McIntyre, Thomas H 

Naugle, Dennis F,. 

Nelson, Dean D. 

Norton, Francis IFT 

Pletcher, John Mx. 

Reynes, Robert L. 

Riccardi, Richard MW? 

Rosato, Louis W., Jr. 

Rossi, Nunzio J.. 

Sayre, Larry E.??? 

Schendel, Thomas Ef 

Selle, Robert I., Jr. 

Shaffstall, Robert W? 

Shaver, Neil C.,??? 

Sherman, Rober Í  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Skalka, Dennis R. 

Smith, Regina S. 

Steele, John I., 1 

Straayer, James A S7274 

Taylor, Boyce A., 

Toft, John D. I 

Tuttle, Gerard R 

Vandellen, Adrian Ff 

Webb, Thomas 8s. 

Weisenfels, Charles W. XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wood, David G. 

The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 
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To be major Kuzniar, Joseph S. NK. Wassem, Jerry L. 
Labenne, Raymond ?????? Webbenhurst, Robert ??? 
Lambertus, James E ö Weigand, Lewis M.??? 
Land, Howard D., Jr.??? Welsch, William S 
Lapham, Bruce G.. Weltin, Edward G., TL 
Lightfoot, Richard ! White, Billy M.,??? . 
Linn, Thomas A. x. White, Gerald L.?! . 
Lloyd, Ernest W., IIe! White, Raymond??? 
Long, Michael V. Wilde, Ernest S. 
Lorenz, Richard FFP??? Williams, Henry J. 
; Lovett, Joel L.. Williams, James C., Jr. 
Berny, David ., Luster, Marvin W.? Williams, Taylor T., Jr.??? 
est, Melvin L., Jr.! NI 8 

Bilodeau, Richard E. DEMNMPmi E . aerz, Edwin v.??? Williamson, Max D., Sr. 
Black erig L., III Malach, David J. X. Wondercheck, Gerald L??? 

: 2 n Marlin, Lawrence F.. Yaskowsky, Dennis a. 
Blackburn, Ronald FF??? . Paul K. y Pet 
Bonpensiero, Joseph Maruyama, Paul KF??? . ocom, erf 
Bowen, Richard E. Massey, Ed B., X. Zabinski, Henry J 
Boyd. Bill G 1 5 Maxwell, James A., JF??? Zigler, Richard H 
Broo Gharies 8 Maxwell, Thomas .. Zimpel, Harvey L.? 

s 3 z May, Gary B.? F 

Burckhalter, James McCormick, Maxey G. MEN 2ra7r8. To be captain 
Burroughs, Willie EF McCreary, Donald J. Brennecke, John I. 
Calabria, Kenneth FF! McDonald, Burch, Hf. Jacobs, John T. 
Camera, Jan P. - McDowell, Donald R. . Rankin, Karen S. 9 
Campo, David FH . McGrath, Joseph A., T The following officers for appointment in 
Carter, William Ef McIntire, Martin R the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
Caywood, Abbie BEZa McLane, Daniel L.. cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
Cole, Andrew X Menslage, Richard J f??? title 10, United States Code, with a view 
Combes, Larry B. Meyers, Theodore I. to designation under the provisions of sec- 
Cooper, Frank D. x. Miles, Edward T. tion 8067, title 10, United States Code, to 
Costello, Stephen RCS esa. Miller, Douglas C.. perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
Miller, Gordon O., ? of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
Milliron, James C. of the Air Force: 

x a Mitchell, Joseph N., JT NURSE CORPS 
Cushion, Charles fee Morley, John F. X. To be captain 
Daigler, Ronald P. E7272. Mroczka, Thomas f 
Davis, Gary x. g. Mueller, Richard G. 
Davis, Roy A., Naegelin, Calvin C. Rhone, Judith A 


Deibert, Eugene A?? N 
ert, ass, Barry F. 
Destival, James L Nelson, Wee A Sawyer, John W. 


Alexander, John V. 
Allen, Frank D??? x. 
Anderson, John EFH. 
Angelo, Joseph A., Jr. gg eS cee 
Ashbaugh, William A 
Beck, Rex E., Jr.. 
Beckwith, Everett e 
Bell, Ralph H. x. 
Benton, Howard Hf 


Crippen, David M.. 
Criscimagna, Ned H. 
Cullen, James H 


Halliwill, Mary A. tai. 
0 Oneill, Kathleen F 


MI xxx-xx-xxxx B 
a N 
Dias, Charles C.. Nicholas, Ronald R. . Walker, Marie E. 


Diehl, Louis O. 7ccams . Pater, Daniel M., II? MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Dolwick, Carlton L.E ece eE. Perez, Anthony L. 


xxx-xx-xxxx M To be major 
Douthitt, Gary L. Petersen, Robert H. Jones, Jack W. 

Duffin, Dennis Beto cccaae. Peterson, George R., 11 - Lettofsky 2 
Dunn, Gary K. ea- Pianalto, Norman E? ? : 
Dykins, James R Pickford, Fredric B. R 
Earle, Frederick S?? Pieper, David A. To be major 

Eddy, William C., II ß. Posjena, Guenter, ?? . Draisen, Samuel . 
Elliott, Philip R. . Redmond, Thomas XX-XX-XXXX Ü To be captain 

Farsky, Robert ?. Reese, Herman L.J ` i r 

Fenstermacher, A Ritchie, William en Collins, James a. 

Ferreris, Juan J Roberson, Larry W. x. IN THE Navy 

Ferris, Albert Mx. Roberts, Rachael RF??? The following-named commanders of the 
Fisher, Wayne T. Rodgers, Willie E,??? U.S. Navy for temporary promotion to the 
Flood, John F. Roehr, Larry Aa grade of captain in the line, pursuant to title 
Frederick, James Ff. Sanderson, Robert B,? 10, United States Code, sections 5769 and 
Gauldin, Thomas L.. Sanford, Robert p 5791, subject to qualifications therefor as 
Gault, Freeman L., TF Sekella, Matthew F;? provided by law: Blackmon, Thomas L. 
Gaven, Edward q. Seyfarth, John W Aldinger, Robert W. Blaha, Douglas D. 
Gentle, Horace S. Shanks, Susan A? Alexander, Edward H. Bloch, Vernon C. 
Gray, Walter L. Sheppe, Robert xð. - Allen, Benjamin E., Blockinger, Alvin 
Green, Terry Mx. Simon, Art Z. EEST. Jr. F., Jr. 

Greer, James L. . Smith, Darryl ; tE. Ames, Richard E. Boggs, Dallas B. 
Grize, Douglas N. PP??? Sorice, Samuel q. Andersen, Craig N. Bonham, Charlie L. 
Gross, Stephen C. Spruill, Quentin EE??? Anderson, David C. Booth, Albert J. 
Grubbs, David B., TT,??? Stantus, Robert S . Anderson, Gerald D. Boufford, Francis W. 
Hale, Jerry W. Steinmann, James W., Jr IEE STOTE. Anderson, Thomas H. Boyd, David H. 
Harrison, Ray B. Stewart, James R Ansley, James H. Boyle, Francis J. 
Hartsell, Robert B Streff, Gayle R Bacon, Barton E., III Bradley, Michael D. 
Harvey, Robert P Stubblebine, Thomas Tee Badgett, Robert S. Brandon, John R. 
Held, David J. Swanson, Richard Aa. - Bailey, Ian M. Brannan, John J. 
Henry, James Fe??? Swickard, Jules xf . Bailey, Thomas F. Bransom, Frank H. 
Hinkle, John q. Symes, Frances T. Barfield, Henry J. Jr. Bremner, Bruce B. 
Hitt, Spencer C. Taylor, James R. Barnett, Roger W. Brenton, Robert J. 
Holbrook, Ronald J . Taylor, Matthew; Barrett, Robert W. Broadwell, William R. 
Huber, Robert A Thayer, John J. F Barry, Kenneth R. Brookes, Edward A. 
Hutchison, William e,? Titus, Leroy Bartholomew, Charles Brooks, Charles E. 
Hyatt, Frank W. Towers, Daniel J A. Bruno, Marco J. 
Irwin, Joseph T.. Towne, Richard B?. Bass, William F. Bubeck, Charles R. 
Jacobowitz, Daniel W. Tracy, George F., FF? Beck, Gary L. Bunch, Harold A., Jr. 
Jasso, Juan GEESE. Trainor, Richard FF??? Bender, Thomas J. Bunnell, Robert T. 
Jones, David M Travis, Byron P.. Benford, Eddie Burke David V., Jr. 
Jones, Edward E,? Troppman, Roy W., JF,. Bennett, John F., Jr. Butler, Warner L. 
Karpinski, David ;??? Valdez, Stanley ? Benson, George M. Cagle, Lonnie F. 
Kawecki, Gerald I Vann, Donald x Benter, Harry W., Jr. Carns, Neil S. 

Kaysen, Kirby K??? . Vincent, Thomas;? - Berry, Niles W. Carter, Floyd W., Jr. 
Killeen, John E.? Vosika, Dale F., x Bessey, Roland B. Cassels, Bertrand B. J. 
Knauer, Dieter RE Wallace, Geary W. e. Bianco, John A. Champlain, John G. 
Korpi, Thomas E., F. Wasilewski, Robert J. Bickel, Michael D. Chapin, Robert W., Jr. 
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Chappell, George C. 

Chase, Malcolm W. 

Cheaure, Alfred L. 

Chelton, Edward E. 

Chenard, John H. 

Chesbrough, Geoffrey 
L 


Clark, Frank E., 
Condon, John R. 
Conley, Charles H. 
Cook, Charles I. 
Covell, Michael A. 
Crabbs, Edward H., Jr. 
Craig, Edward C. 
Cressy, Peter H. 
Dalrymple, John R., 
Jr. 
Davis, Edwin A. 
Davis, Robert T., II 
Dehaemer, Michael J. 
Denike, Daniel J., Jr. 
Denis, Robert R. 
Dewalt, Ralph F. 
Dewhirst, George H. 
Dodson, Richard E. 
Dorman, Craig E. 
Dowell, George W., III 
Doyle, John F. 
Drustrup, John M. 
Duff, Robert D. 
Duffy, Prancis K. 
Duich, Stephen J. 
Duncan, William E. 
Dunn, Gerald L. 
Dunn, James M. 
Dvornick, Eugene S. 
Eckert, Thomas R. 
Eilertsen, James T. 
Esau, Anthony C. 
Farnan, George F. 
Fedor, John D. 
Ferguson, Michael B. 
Ferrier, Donald R. 
Ferrier, Thomas L. 
Finch, Parker T., Jr. 
Finkelstein, Milton M. 
Firebaugh, Millard S. 
Fitch, Robert S. 
Flournoy, Robert A. 
Flower, Roger P. 
Flynn, Noel S. 
Fox, William C. 
Frame, Don D. 
Frame, Lee H., Jr. 
Fred, Robert H. 
Frederick, William E. 
Freeman, Michael H. 
French, Dana P., Jr. 
Fromholtz, Richard J. 
Frothingham, John C. 
Fuscaldo, Robert P. 
Gabriel, Thomas O. 
Gagliano, Sam J. 
Gamba, Robert V. 
Garritson, Grant R. 
Garverick, Charles M. 
Gee, George N. 
Geeding, Robert W. 
Gengler, William N. 
Gill, Thomas E., II 
Glenn, W. Lewis, Jr. 
Glover, Robert P. 
Goebel, David M. 
Goggins, John J., Jr. 
Goodman, Jerry E. 
Graffman, Joel R. 
Greenberg, Abe 
Greenman, Robert P. 
Gregor, Richard A. 
Grice, John D. 
Groff, Jon P. 
Gustafson, Kurt A. 
Hamilton, Ted A. 
Hammer, George C. 
Harlett, John C. 
Hartman, Gary W. 
Hartman, William A. 
Hayes, Richard J. 
Healy, Kevin M. 
Heck, Jerome R. 
Heinz, William J. 
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Henderson, Jimmy D: 
Herbst, Martin W. 
Herting, Thomas J. 
Hilder, Lewis E. 
Hill, William J. 
Hilty, David A. 
Hinchy, Frank T. 
Hinman, Kendall G., 
Jr. 
Hipper, Ira M. 
Hoag, Robert W., II 
Hofford, Robert F. 
Holben, Neil E. 
Holifield, Allison J., 
Jr. 
Holmes, Stacy V. 
Holt, Richard H. 
Horn, Frank G. 
Horn, Wiliam C. 
Howard, Robert M. 
Howson, Richard I. 
Hubbard, Richard G. 
Huke, George E. 
Hulbert, Bruce W. 
Huth, Vincent J. 
Hutt, Thomas E., JT. 
Hux, Edgar D. 
Lanucci, Robert J. 
Innes, Henry E. 
Jackson, Warren B., 
Jr. 
Jacobson, Walter D. 
Jerns, Robert L. 
Johannes, Richard N. 
Johnson, Albert P., Jr. 
Johnson, Kenneth A. 
Johnson, Larry D. 
Johnson, Ralph B., Jr. 
Johnson, Ronald B. 
Jones, Robert C. 
Kaiss, Albert L. 
Kalb, David G. 
Karcher, Victor A. 
Kelley, Thomas G. 
Kettinger, Joseph P. 
Kiel, Joseph A. 
Killinger, Edwin E. 
Klee, Charles W., Jr. 
Kline, Robert L. 
Klinger, David C. 
Knapp, Edwin J. 
Knorr, David J. 
Kozlowski, Stanley C. 
Kuester, Arland W. 
Kuhhirte, William F. 
Kulesz, James J. 
Laack, Dennis R. 
Lacey, John S., Jr. 
Lair, James A. 
Lammers, Lennis L. 
Lamporte, Richard A. 
Lane, Glynn Q., Jr. 
Lasko, Paul G. 
Law, James L. 
Leeds, John M. 
Lemoyne, Irve C. 
Levin, Frederick W. 
Lind Carl V., Jr. 
Livingston Ira E. 
Lockhart, Theodore C. 
Long, William C. 
Lord, Norman C. 
Loving, Howard H., Jr. 
Lowack, Frederick J. 
Lowry, Bernard F., Jr. 
Lubbs, Larry L. 
Lynch, Edward T., Jr. 
Mack, Jacob A., III 
Mackay, George W. 
Malone, John P. 
Martin, Owen C., Jr. 
Martin, William F. 
Matheny, James T. 
Mays, George G. 
McAbee, John T. 
McClelland, Michael 
D. 
McCloskey, Terry J. 
McClung, Lonny K. 
McDonell, John G. 


McFillen, Roger L. 

McGinley, Edward 
S., II 

McGonegal, William 
F. 

McIntire, Lloyd G. 

McKinney, James B. 


McLaurin, John C., Jr. 


McManis, Robert B. 

McNabb, John M. 

Meese, Harry E. 

Melnick, Norbert W. 

Menikheim, Douglas 
K. 

Mermagen, Peter J. 


Schriefer, Luther F. 
Schuetz, Laurence N. 
Schweizer, Earle G., 
Jr. 
Scott, Gordon E. 
Shaefer, Edward D., 
Jr. 
Sherer, Robert W. 
Sheridan, Robert E. 
Shew, James E., Jr. 
Shoemaker, Brian H. 
Shoop, Robin D., Jr. 
Siepel, Willard E. 
Suseth, David F. 
Simmons, Vernon P. 


Metzler, Charles P., Jr.Skinner, Garland F. 


Middents, Paul W. 
Middleton, David D. 
Miller, William C. 
Mitchell, Richard F. 
Morris, Charles W. 
Morris, John E. 
Morrison, Harlan L. 
Mueller, Joseph B. 
Mullen, James J. 
Murray, Roger P. 
Murray, Tom R., II 
Needham, William R. 
Nelson, William J., Jr. 
Newman, Roger L. 
Newman, William E. 
Norton, Lafayette F. 
Oakes, Dudley G. 


Smith, Gerald L. 
Smith, Glen W. 
Smith, Reid H. 
Smith, Robert C. 
Soupiset, Robert I., 
Jr. 
Spofford, Barry A. 
Sprouse, Haywood G. 
Stanley, William M. 
Stevens, Stanley L. 
Stoops, Ronald R. 
Strole, Douglas L. 
Stubbs, William O., 
Jr. 
Sullivan, Dennis A. 
Sydow, Kenneth R. 
Taylor, Herbert W. 


Oliver, Herndon A., IlITherrien, Edward L. 


Onorati, Roger P. 
Ortengren, Ralph 
W., Jr. 
Ott, Keith M. 
Painter, Floyd C. 
Partington, James W. 
Paulsen, Thomas D. 
Pearson, John D. 
Penn, Buddie J. 
Pestorius, Frederick 
M 


Phillips, Henry L., Jr. 
Phimister, Stephen 
Plaugher, Charles E. 
Prehn, Robert L. 
Presnell, Lawrence D. 
Quarterman, John 
M., Jr. 
Reese, Evan P. 
Repsher, Boyd F. 
Retz, William A. 
Rhodes, Edwin O. 
Richardson, James 
O., Jr. 
Richmond, Frederick 
J 


Ricketts, David L. 
Robbins, Christopher 
B. 
Roberts, Ernest P. 
Rochells, Andrew J. 
Rodriguez, William J. 
Rogers, Elmer E., II 
Rogers, Theodore F., 
Jr. 
Roome, Jack V. 
Roth, Michael C. 
Rothert, William C. 
Rowe, Arthur E., Jr. 
Rowley. Charles D. 
Ruth. Paul A. 
Ryan, Charles E. 
Rvan, Thomas D. 
Rvbarczyk, Anthony 


M. 
Saarl. Colin H. 
Salisburv. Herbert D. 
Sands, Robert J. 
Schlegelmilch. 
Charles R. 
Schneider. Clinton D. 


The following- named lieutenants (junior 
grade) of the U.S. Navy for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant in the line 
and staff corps, as indicated, pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, sections 5769 


Thompson, David S. 
Thompson, James E., 
Jr. 
Tindal, Ralph L. 
Tobin, Byron E., Jr. 
Toland, James C. 
Townsend, William J. 
Traister, Robert E. 
Triplett, Thomas T. 
Ulmer, James E. 
Vanderwolf, Peter J. 
Vanslyke, James C., 
Jr. 
Vaught, Clarence S. 
Veazey, Sidney E. 
Visted, Frank A. 
Wagner, Edward F. 
Wallace, John L., Jr. 
Wallis, Walter J. 
Walsh, Raymond M. 
Wasson, Charles D. 
Watkins, Richard S. 


Watterson, Rodney K. 


Werhan, Kenneth R. 
Whitely, John E., Jr. 
Wicklund, Robert M. 
Wilkes, Gilbert V., III 
Wilkinson, Robert B., 
Jr. 
Willenbucher, 
Marshall R. 
Williams, Douglas A. 
Willimon, Henry P., 
Jr. 
Wilmot, Frederick E. 
Wilson, Laurence W. 
Wilson, Robert L. 
Woltersdorf, Leonard 
O. 


Womack, Thomas F. 

Woodford, Duval S. 

Worthington, George 
R 


Wright. George F. 
Wright, Timothy W. 
Wyckoff, Roger D. 
Yeutter, Philip E. 
York, Thomas A., Jr. 
Youmans, Richard W. 
Young, Stephen G. 
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(line), 5773 (staff corps), and 5793, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


LINE 


Brubaker, Guy A. Jensen, Mark E. 
Currie, George H. III Sweet, Willian J. 
Hayman, James O. 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Martyny, Donald A. 


The following-named women commanders 
of the U.S. Navy, for permanent promotion 
to the grade of captain in the line, pursuant 
to title 10, United States Code, sections 5771 
and 5791, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


Botzum, Diane Mearls, Joanne R. 
Delarot, Anna M. Nyce, Barbara R. 


Hazard, Roberta L. Pane, Marietta A. 


Comdr. Victor M. Gavin, Supply Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for permanent promotion to the grade 
of commander in the Supply Corps, of the 
U.S. Navy, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, sections 5782 and 5791, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


The following-named woman lieutenant 
(junior grade) of the U.S. Navy for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
in the line, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, sections 5771 and 5791, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Good, Cathy L. 


US. Navy 


The following-named Naval Academy Mid- 
shipmen to be permanent ensign in the line 
or staff corps of the U.S. Navy, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Abernethy, Rufus S., Berry, John F. 

IIL Best, Truman J. 
Achor, Peter D. Bianchi, James F. 
Adams, Robert F. Biesecker, Arlan J. 
Adams, Rodney M. Billington, Scott A. 
Adamschick, Mark H. Billy, Gregory M. 
Adan, Joseph C. Bishop, Jeffrey M. 
Aguila, Lauro S., Jr. Blake, Patrick M. 
Ahigrimm, James M. Blunt, Richard D. 
Aiman, Kenneth M., Boblit, Christopher J. 

III Bodkin, Shawn T. 
Almeter, Ronal G. Bodrog, Martin J. 

Alt, Kevin W. Bonner, Joseph C. 
Amend, Robert J. Boska, Bernardine 
Anderson, Joel M. Bowman, Keith P. 
Anderson, Marshall J. Boyce, Thomas H. 


Andrews, Mary Boyle, James W. 
Angell, Bruce E. l Mark R. 
Arango; Topa; OI Brady, Patrick H. 
mour, Eric Bragado, Napoleon A. 
Armstrong, William P. Rrandt, Jeffrey D. 
amak os x a Brannon, Gregory D. 
nett, Josep 8 Branzell, David S. 
Ashley. Mark C. Braun, John L. 
Astolfi, Stephen P. Bridge Joseph L 
Aszklar, Henry P., Jr. Brigden Mary A à 
Atangan, Jose F.H. Brooks, David M 
Austen, Philip A. Brown, Scott A. 


Ayuso, Carlos E. 
Bailey, David T. Brownlee, Edward Ie 
Bailey. Stuart D Brunson, Ralph E. 

> 3 Brusoskli, Jeffrey M. 


Barlow, Glen B. 

Barnes, Anthony P. Popow: Gregg 8. 
Barnhill, John W. 133 ba ng 
Barrera, Emmanuel A Sirke. Sohn H. 


Barron, John P. 
Burke, Timothy C. 
perk. MAI Burnett, William G. 


Barton, Brian M. 
Bashaw. Stanley E. Burnette, Wallis 


Bauersfeld, Debra M. 
2 Burns, Robert P. 
B ? z 
Prii Michael g RO F. 


9 Burt, Lawrence D. 
Beaton, Robert G., IT d 
Beattie, John H. Burton, David B. 


Bushong, Paul J. 

Roger SUT Butala, John E. 
Begley, John R. 
Behl, Mark V. Butler, Crittenden G. 
Bell, Gary E Byng, Robert H 

111 Brad A Cahela, Phillip B. 
Bellis, ; Caldwell, James 
Bellitto, Robert A. F. Jr. 
Bensinger, Willlam H. Caldwell, Matthew R. 
Berg, Brooks D. Calle, Joselito O. 
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Calvente, Vincent V. 
Camacho, Stephen J. 
Canalichio, Peter J. 
Cantrell, Joel M. 
Carlson, David S. 
Carlson, Thomas S. 
Carmany, Edmund H. 
Carney, Thomas 

F., Jr. 
Carr, Matthew A. 
Carson, Jerry L. 
Carter, Ted W. 
Carter, Walter E., Jr. 
Carty, David W. 
Carucci, Michael B. 
Case, David A. 
Castleton, Jeffrey D. 
Cavett, Robert M. 
Ceja, Eduardo A. 
Chambers, Steven P. 
Chandonnet, Charles 

J., III 
Chapon, Michael C. A. 
Chavez, Carlos M. 
Cheslack, Brian G. O. 
Chiffolo, Anthony F. 
Christenson, John N. 
Christopher, 

Michael D. 
Church, Charles 

H., Jr. 
Clay, John E. 
Cloughley, William R. 
Cohn, Randall B. 
Cole, Thomas V., 
Collins, Timothy J. 
Colon, Steven W. 
Comtois, Mark C. 
Cone, William L., Jr. 
Connolly, Michael J. 
Cooke, Christopher S. 
Coons, Gregory D. 
Cooper, Kathleen R. 
Cooper, Louis B. 
Cotherman, Kevin M. 
Courtney, Thomas E., 

Jr. 
Coughlin, Charles E. 
Coulter, Leonard P. 
Coval, Brian S. 
Cowan, Susan A. 
Craft, Ricardo W. 
Cramb, Carl W. 
r Patricia 


Cravaack, Raymond J., 
Jr. 


Craver, Joseph W., III 
Cronauer, Joseph T. 
Crooker, Carol M. 
Crowell, Jeffrey I. 
Crowell, Richard M. 
Cummings, Robert C. 
Curry, Bruce H. 
Curtis, Warren Q. 
Curtiss, George D. 
Daniel, James L. 
Dashiell, Curtis J. 
Daugherty, John R. 
Davidson, William M. 
Davis, Cecil L., Jr. 
Davis, George P., Jr. 
Davis, John H. 
Davis, Raymond T., IT 
Debode, Douglas J. 
Deck, Randall W. 
Dee, Suzanne M. 
Defiore, Vicky J. 
Degroff, Dwight H., III 
Deluca, Margaret A. 
Denkler, Gregory M. 
Densford, Donald E., 
Jr. 
Dent, David R. 
Dewispelaere, Dan D. 
Dick, David J. 
Dickinson, Andrew S. 
Dickmann, John Q., 
Jr. 
Disher, Timothy A. 
Doak, Conrad S. 
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Dodge, Alan R. 
Dolan, Michael F. X., 
Jr. 
Dolan, Robert E. 
Donahue, Mark E. 
Donovan, Patrick E. 
Doran, Frederick G., 
Jr. 
Dorgan, Joel F. 
Dotson, Michael E. 
Dowty, James M. 
Doyle, Thomas R. 
Drake, William M. 
Driscoll, James P. 
Duffett, Richard A. 
Duhrkopf, Randy S. 
Dumbauld, Theodore 
E 


Duquette, Daniel C. 
Durban, Diane C. 
Dwyer, Timothy J. 
Dzieciolowski, Michael 
p. 
Eastburg, Steven R. 
Eaton, James L. 
Edgar, Jeffry L. 
Eide, Gerald N. 
Elkin, Herbert R. 
Elliott, Ronald J. 
Engleman, Katherine 
0 


Eriksen, Erik A. 
Estrada, Elpidio A. 
Evans, William T. 
Fagan, Michael 
Fairbanks, Karl S., Jr. 
Falcon, Manuel E. 
Fanney, Richard H. 
Farnett, Joan M. 
Farrell, Arthur, I 
Fedyschyn, 
Christopher P. 
Felker, Craig C. 
er ndez, Damacene 
Ferrell, Howard S. 
Filler, Robert W. 
Fine, Gregory R. 
Finn, Scott R. 
Fisher, John L. 
Fisher, Robert J. 


Fitzgerald, Stephen D. 


Fleming, James B. 
Fleischer, Timothy B. 
Plight, Frederic P. 
Foerster, Andrew J. 
Foggo, James G., III 
Forbes, Donald C. 
Ford, Kenneth R. 
Forsythe, Jill A. 
Forsyth, Stuart T. 
Fortunaio, Stephen 
W., Jr. 
Foster, David M. 
Fox, Robert S. 
Foye, Michael L. 
Frank, William C. 
Franklin, Scott P. 
Franza, Richard C. 
Freeman, Jeffrey G. 
Freer, Robert J. 
French, Charles J., Jr. 
Fricke, Thomas S. 
Fuchs, Ned M. 
Fulton, Thomas G. 
Galanie, James W. 
Galaska, Daniel O. 
Galaska, Donald W. 
Gallagher, John F., 
IH 


Gallegos, Matthew A. 

Gallet, Michael J. 

Gallo, Thomas J. 

Galt, William K. 

Garcia, Robert M. 

Garlinghouse, Robert 
B 


Garrold, Timothy 8. 
Garza, Michael A. 
Gavin, Timothy A. 
Gawboy, Bradley D. 


Gehrke, Edward W. 
Geoghegan, Michael 


G. 
Gerbig, James F. 
Gerding, vames M. 
Geshay, Jonn R. 
Giancatarino, Michael 
F. 
Giedlin, Thomas D. 
Griffin, John L., Jr. 
Giles, John R. 
Gilliland, Carmel E. 
Gilliland, David A. 
Giorgione, Michael A. 
Giuaa, John B. 
Goff, Leonard G. 


Hogg, Neil W. T. 
Holt, Henry C., V. 
Holt, Kathleen G. 
Hooper, Stephen C. 
Hopkins, Eric C. 
Hopkins, Harvey S. 
Hopkins, Kevin S. 
Horby, Robert S. 
Horton, Gerald F., Jr. 
Hovell, Ronald P. 
Howard, Ava M. A. 
Howard, Madison L. 
Howe, Scott J. 
Hubal, August S. 
Hubbard, Barry D. 
Hubbard, James A. 


Gonzales, Ernesto C. BHudson, Daniel W. 


Gonzales, Jenery R. 
Grabarek, Robert 

L., Jr. 
Grafton, Jay T., Jr. 
Graham, Lisa K. 
Gray, William P. 
Green, Cory J. 
Green, Lonnie R. 
Green, Michael A. 
Green, Thomas A. 
Greene, Charles Z. 
Greene, Jon A. 
Griffith, Timothy E. 
Grigg, Lewis R. 
Grimm, Thomas R. 
Grocki, Russell J. 
Gross, James M. 
Guin, David R. 
Gulling, David R. 
Gulliver, Glendon C. 
Gulliver, Jon 8. 
Gumataotao, Peter A. 
Gurnee, Anthony 
Gurney, Thomas C. 
Guthrie, David D. 
Hafey, John R. 
Hagaman, Bruce M. 
Hahn, Bradley F. 
Hamele, Michael D. 
Hamill, James W. 
Hampton, Earl K., Jr. 
Hampton, Stephen W. 
Haney, Kevin J. 
Hankins, Paul F. 
Hanneman, Mark B. 
Harber, Michael A. 
Hardesty, David C. 
Hardy, Charles A. 
Hare, Timothy 
Harkins, Richard M. 
Harned, Richard C. 
Harness, Kirk N. 
Harrell, Timothy S. 
Harrison, David J. 
Hart, John H. 
Hartline, Thomas W. 
Hartmann, Vincent T. 
Hauer, Kim A. 
Haugen, Jon T. 
Haugh, Arthur G., IT 
Haupt, Steven G. 
Hawkins, Ronald B. 
Hawley, Michael D. 
Heffernan, James D. 
Heil, Francis C. 
Heimbach. Douglas 8. 
Hellman, Todd T. 
Hendrick, David A. 
Hennessy, Marycarol 
Henning, Gary R. 
Heon, Susan L. 
Hetrick, John P., Jr. 
Higgins, William E., 

Jr. 
Hilarides, William H. 
Hill, David 8. 
Hiltz, Thomas G. 
Hire, Kathryn P. 
Hitt, Gerald F. 
Hlopak, William J. 
Hlubek, Gregory J. 
Hobbie, Gregg M. 
Hoffman, Thomas S. 
Hogan, Kevin J. 


Hudson, James M., Jr. 
Hueber, Gerard P. 
Humpton, Lyle R. 
Huss, James R. 
Huston, Jay R. 
Huxel, Terrence R. 
Hyman, Mark E. 
Imai, Gerry T. 
Ims, Paul D., Jr. 
Inouye, Arthur Y. 
Irgens, Kurt T. 
Jackson, Brian D. 
Jackson, David W. 
Jackson, Robert B. 
Jacob, Carol L. 
Jacob, Thomas R. 
Jaeger, Paul J. 
James, Paul H. 
Jaramillo, Robert C. 
Jarman, Timothy R. 
Jaworski, Steven A. 
Jett, Brent W., Jr. 
Jewett, Ellen M. 
Johnson, Douglas G. 
Johnson, Eric C. 
Johnson, Kim A. 
Johnson, Michael J. 
Johnson, Robert M. 
Johnson, Thomas C., 
III 
Johnson, William H. 
Johnston, Douglas W., 
Jr. 
Jones, Cary P. 
Jones, Gerald A. 
Jones, James B. 
Jones, Raymond C. 
Joyce, Jenifer A. 
Juba, Eugene D. 
Judy, David M. 
Kaiser, Jeffery J. 
Karatzou, Arthur D. 
Karcz, Peter J. 
Kauffman, Stephen M. 
Keenan, John P. 
Kelety, Stephen Z. 
Keller, Patrick D. 
Kelly, John L. 
Kelly, Mark W. 
Kendall, Mark R. 
Kennedy, Kriss M. 


Kennington, Robert G. 


Kenny, Barry E. 
Kenny, Kevin 
Kern, David J. 
Kessel, Jason L. 
Killion, Steven W. 
Kim, Stephen H. S. 
King, James F. 
Kirsch, Edward W. 
Kissel, Brian K. 
Klein, Craig A. 
Knight, Francis M., II 
Knock, James A. 
Kobiela, Stephan G. 
Koerber, Robert G. 
Kopp, Richard S. 
Kopper, Mary K. 
Kraft. Terry B. 
Kramer, Richard D. 
Krause, Mark W. 
Krev, David 

Krock, Michael W. 
Kronzer, Michael J. 


Kruse, David C. 
Kurta, Anthony M. 
Kurtz, Douglas J. 
Kusumoto, Neal J. 
Kuzmick, Joseph W. 
Ladao, Richard Z. 
Landers, Mark F. 
Lane, David A. 
Lane, David B. 
Lannetti, David W. 
Lansdale, Thomas S. 
Laripza. Samuel L., Jr. 
Larrew, Craig A. 
Lasell, Patricia L. 
Lau, Alma M. O. 
Laughlin, William H. 
Lauletta, Lex J. 
Lawrence, Joseph R. 
Lawrence, Wendy B. 
LeBlanc, Robin R. 
Lee, Fred A. 
Lewis, Brian M. 
Lewis, Porter W., Jr. 
Lewko, Kenneth R. 
Lien, Patrick E. 
Lindenbaum, Eric J. 
Lippold, Kirk S. 
Liss, Kenneth A. 
Lock, Howard M. 
Logar, Donald F. 
Lorge, Patrick J. 
Loughlin, Patrick F. 
Lovdahl, Randall J. 
Loveless, Barry K. 
Lum, Eric M. 
Lynch, Thomas J., Jr. 
Lyons, Daniel K. 
MacGregor, Timothy 
8 


Mack, Gary R. 
MacMillan, Robert T., 
Jr. 
Madigan, Gerald N. 
Magners, Richard A. 
Maguire, James C., III 
Mahosky, Keith J. 
Mahre, Michael D. 
Majkowski, Peter O. 
Malloy, Todd W. 
Manazir, Michael C. 
Manchor, Joseph A. 
Manski, Richard M. 
Mara, Michael R. 
Marco, Frank L. 
Marolt, Anthony 
Marquet, Louis D. 
Marr, William J. 
Marrin, Donald J. 
Marsh, Richard P. 
Martin, Richard J. 
Martinez, Anthony A. 
Massa, Eric J. 
Matheny, Robert N. 
Matthes, Michael J. 
Matthews, Melissa J. 
Mayer, Michael G. 
Mayer, Richard R. 
McBridge, Patrick M. 
McCandlish, John A. 
McCarthy, Kevin G. 
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McQuade, Noreen A. 

Means, Jeffrey L. 

Meier, Timothy W. 

Menger, Eric W. 

Mervine, Mark L. 

Messinger, Jonathan 
D 


Metz, Stephen D. 
Metzger, Margaret 
Middleton, Mark E. 
Mikesell, Bruce D. 
Miklos, Laureen E. 
Miller, DeWolfe H., IIT 
Miller, Rick A. 
Miller, Robert N., Jr. 
Miller, Susan R. 
Mills, John K. 
Moe, Nelson P. 
Molina, Rowley A. 
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I SPEAK FOR FREEDOM 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, Jr. Mr. 
President, Miss Jeanne Lindner of 
Charlottesville, Va., who attends West- 
ern Albemarle High School, has won a 
scholarship for her original speech in 
the “I Speak for Freedom” contest 
sponsored nationally by Friends of 
Free China. I wish to call this speech 
to the attention of my colleagues be- 
cause I think it represents some of the 
good things our young people are 
doing, and to congratulate Miss 
Lindner on her notable achievement. 

I ask that the text of Miss Lindner’s 
speech be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

The speech follows: 


I SPEAK FOR FREEDOM 


The economy of the Republic of China on 
Taiwan has grown tremendously. What en- 
couraged this growth? The government gave 
the economy freedom to develop, constantly 
changing but always progressing. Such eco- 
nomic freedom affected not only interna- 
tional relations, but also internal develop- 
ments. 

First, let’s look at international relations. 
We can divide this into four parts: foreign 
aid, private foreign investment, the ex- 
change of technology, and import-export 
opportunities. 

First, foreign aid. U.S. aid to Taiwan after 
World War II was important to Taiwan's 
initial economic development. According to 
Neil Jacoby in “U.S. Aid to Taiwan,” foreign 
aid provided about one-third of the total de- 
velopmental resources in Taiwan, but 
Taiwan's excellent economic policies deter- 
mined the productivity of the aid. In fact, 
within 15 years after aid was begun, 
Taiwan's economy had developed enough to 
be self-supporting. 

U.S. aid stopped in 1964, but foreign 
money kept flowing into the economy. 
Why? Because Taiwan had adopted policies 
encouraging investment by private foreign 
sources. These policies, discussed in a book- 
let prepared by the Hsinchu Science-Based 
Industrial Park, included special tax exemp- 
tions and a guarantee against government 
requisition of privately owned enterprises. 

In addition to foreign money, foreign 
technology was also brought into the coun- 
try. Taiwan adapted knowledge gained from 
other countries to its own situation to spur 
the economy’s growth. Use of available 
knowledge enabled Taiwan’s economy to de- 
velop more quickly than some other econo- 
mies had been able to develop. 

One other factor important to Taiwan's 
development was its import-export opportu- 
nities. Taiwan had limited natural resources 
and had to import most of its raw materials. 
Consequently, it had to export a lot to 
maintain a healthy balance of payments. 
Thus, it needed both a large base from 


which to import its materials, and a large 
market to receive its exports. Taiwan’s free 
economy encouraged good trade relation- 
ships with other countries and thus secured 
the needed sources and market. 

So we see that Taiwan's free economy pro- 
moted favorable foreign relations. But the 
government also influenced internal devel- 
opments. For example, it encouraged pri- 
vate investments, stimulated free enterprise, 
and developed the infrastructure—Taiwan’s 
system of transportation, communication, 
power and public works. 

How did it do this? Government policies 
encouraged private domestic investments 
just as they had encouraged private foreign 
investment. Private individuals were encour- 
aged to take over business, industrial, and 
agricultural projects that were once public 
concerns. The government further encour- 
aged free enterprise through a land reform 
program, which in turn eliminated the exor- 
bitant rents paid by farmers to wealthy land 
owners. Because the Chinese people are in- 
telligent and highly motivated, with a will- 
ingness to work, the land reform program 
was an especially successful incentive to im- 
prove production. 

Taiwan’s infrastructure also profited from 
economic freedom. Under Japanese rule a 
good infrastructural foundation had been 
established. Talwan's free economy subse- 
quently encouraged its continued develop- 
ment. 

We see, then, that Taiwan’s economic 
freedom favorably affected internal devel- 
opments just as it also affected internation- 
al relations. But how much did Taiwan's 
free economy grow? By 1964, when the U.S. 
discontinued aid to Taiwan, Taiwan’s econo- 
my ranked in the middle third of all na- 
tions’ economies in terms of development. 
Compared solely with Asian countries 
Taiwan was relatively advanced, or well de- 
veloped. And Taiwan’s economy has contin- 
ued to progress. Over the last 15 years it has 
had a growth rate of about 10 percent a 
year. Productivity rates have continued to 
improve; the per capita income and the 
gross national product have kept increasing. 
The Republic of China on Taiwan continues 
to show the world the progress to be had 
with a free economy.@ 
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HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Post of March 29 con- 
tained a compelling article by William 
Greider, which offers an excellent 
analysis of the waste, inefficiency, and 
inflationary effects of our current 
method of defense spending. 

It reveals what many of us have 
been claiming for years, that you do 
not get greater national security 
simply by throwing more dollars at 
the Defense Department. Indeed, by 


getting less and less for more and 
more dollars, we are, in fact, promot- 
ing less not more national security. 


Mr. Greider, whose article is based 
on a comprehensive study of defense 
procurement policies by Jacques S. 
Gansler, former Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense in the Ford adminis- 
tration, highlights the grossly ineffi- 
cient system that has developed as a 
result of an almost total lack of com- 
petition in the defense industry. 

The cost of this lack of competition 
and resulting inefficiency is succinctly 
illustrated in the cost overruns for 47 
major weapons systems from Septem- 
ber to December 1980—$47.6 billion. 
As Mr. Greider points out: 


Think of it: The entire domestic budget 
cut which Ronald Reagan is proposing was 
swallowed up by one quarter's price escala- 
tion for Pentagon weapons. 


Mr. Speaker, continuing this non- 
competitive, wasteful system runs 
counter to everything this administra- 
tion presumes to stand for. The waste 
costs us billions of dollars each year. 
The waste is grossly inflationary. The 
waste weakens our national security. 

Mr. Greider’s article, and Mr. 
Gansler’s study, should tell us clearly 
that the Pentagon’s budget cannot be 
exempt from budget scrutiny nor from 
the same efforts to eliminate waste 
and inefficiency that are currently 
being imposed on every other Federal 
program. 

As long as the Pentagon is permitted 
to continue its policies unchecked and 
unreformed, millions of people will 
suffer as a result of the effort to offset 
this wasteful spending in domestic 
program cuts. 

And, tragically, in the process, we 
gain little if anything in terms of na- 
tional security. 

Mr. Greider's article, from the 
Washington Post of March 29, follows: 
How More Buys Less—THE MacInotT 

Curve: THe Faster You SPEND on DE- 

FENSE, THE BEHINDER You GET 

(By William Greider) 

If everyone now comfortably grasps 
“supply-side” economics and the logical 
beauty of the Laffer Curve, it will not con- 
fuse them further if I introduce them to the 
Maginot Curve. The Maginot Curve, which I 
have named in honor of those French gen- 
erals who prepared so cleverly for World 
War II, applies the “supply-side” perspec- 
tive to the “demand side” of President Rea- 
gan’s new budget—the trillion-dollar boom 
in defense spending. 

The Laffer Curve, as everyone surely 
knows by now, holds that as the govern- 
ment raises its tax rates, it reaches a zero 
point where revenue actually begins to de- 
cline. The more you tax, the less you collect. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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The Maginot Curve makes the same point 
about defense spending. The more you 
spend on rearming, the fewer weapons you 
get for your money. Those who are familiar 
with weapons procurement know that this is 
already happening. As the Reagan rearma- 
ment pours $1.5 trillion into the Pentagon 
over the next five years, the United States 
will approach the Maginot’s theoretical zero 
point, never before reached by civilized na- 
tions. We will spend much, much more on 
weapons and we will get back nearly zero in 
national security. 

This is only a theory, of course. I do not 
expect the Reagan team to take it seriously, 
because it offends all of their cherished no- 
tions about what government is for. 

Government is for buying tanks, ships, 
airplanes and making America strong. Who 
would believe that dumping a trillion dollars 
on the defense industry might actually 
make us weaker? The French generals built 
a big wall across eastern France to keep the 
Germans out and called it the Maginot Line. 
Trouble was, Hitler went around it. 

A few years hence, after we have experi- 
enced the “supply-side” calamities of the 
Reagan defense budget, I predict people will 
be ready to examine the Maginot Curve as a 
serious idea. Point zero in defense procure- 
ment is not as distant as you might think. 

Last fall, for instance, when the Pentagon 
was already flush with the Carter adminis- 
tration’s budget increases, the negative ef- 
fects of the Maginot Curve were already 
visible. In the final three months of 1980, 
the total purchase cost of 47 major weapons 
systems escalated by $47.6 billion. From 
September to December, due to engineering 
changes and foul-ups and inflation, the 
total price tag on these planes, tanks, ships, 
guns and fancy electronic gear rose from 
$262.6 billion to $310.2 billion, an inflation 
rate of nearly 20 percent. 

That makes Medicaid sound like a real 
bargain. The $47.6 billion Pentagon overrun 
is, by the way, a wonderfully apt statistic 
for all those weep-easies around town who 
are moaning about the Reagan budget cuts 
for food stamps or Legal Services or other 
do-gooder programs. Think of it: The entire 
domestic budget cut which Ronald Reagan 
is proposing was swallowed up by one quar- 
ter’s price escalation for Pentagon weapons. 
Does that register on anyone's yelp index? 

But my fundamental point is this: Thanks 
to that price escalation, we must buy fewer 
weapons. The Air force dropped seven F18 
fighter jets from its 1981 buy. The Army re- 
duced its order for XM1 tanks by 20 tanks 
and is negotiating to cut another 45. The 
Pentagon, like any average consumer, 
blames it on inflation and promises to be a 
more careful shopper in the future. 

But the future will be worse for weapons 
inflation, not better, unless the Reagan 
managers have the political courage to con- 
front the “supply-side” flaws in the defense 
industry. Otherwise, the rush of new dollars 
into defense orders will simply aggravate all 
of the fundamental problems which are pro- 
ducing this extraordinary waste. 

To reform the structural flaws in the de- 
fense industry, however, the “supply siders” 
would have to abandon one of their most 
cherished theological principles, the idea 
that there is a “free market” which func- 
tions efficiently on its own, if only govern- 
ment will get out of the way. Whatever one 
may say about the rest of the economy, the 
“free market” is an elaborate pretense in 
the defense sector. Defense production is 
perhaps the most highly regulated of all in- 
dustries, operating partly in government- 
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owned factories and with government guar- 
antees of sales and profits. On many items 
of hardware, the Pentagon is the only 
buyer. And on most military parts and sys- 
tems, the Pentagon buys from a company 
which is the only seller. 

All of this is concealed by an earnest 
mythology of “free market” competition, 
based on the simple virtues of public pur- 
chases through competitive bidding. The re- 
ality approaches monopoly. Only 8 percent 
of Defense's business is done by the formal 
system of advertised price competition. 
Most purchases are effectively “negotiated” 
between buyer (the government) and seller 
(defense contractor). 

About 60 percent of Pentagon procure- 
ment is actually awarded on a noncompeti- 
tive, single-source basis in which the suppli- 
er names the price and delivery date. The 
larger the dollar value, the more likely it is 
that the contract will be noncompetitive. 

These reality checkpoints are derived 
from the defense procurement studies done 
by a free-thinking economist named Jacques 
S. Gansler, who studied the structure of the 
defense industry as a deputy assistant secre- 
tary. of defense in the Ford administration 
and who has spent the last five years trying 
to get generals, admirals and civilian manag- 
ers to listen to what he found. Today, for 
those who seriously want to understand the 
matter, Gansler’s analysis is summarized in 
one dense and troubling volume, “The De- 
fense Industry” (MIT Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., $19.95). 

Gansler, I should add quickly, is no weepy 
dove or out-of-fashion lib-lab economist, He 
believes, with the Pentagon brass, that 
America was “unilaterally disarming” itself 
in the post-Vietnam defense budgets while 
the Soviet Union was preparing for war and 
that the trend must be reversed. But he also 
believes that simply throwing money at 
Boeing and General Dynamics and McDon- 
nell-Douglas and the hundreds of other de- 
fense contractors will produce disastrous re- 
sults. Indeed, it was Gansler who explained 
for me the broad outlines of supply-and- 
demand inflation which I dubbed the Magi- 
not Curve. 

What would happen, for instance, if there 
were a sharp increase in defense expendi- 
tures for aircraft, as Reagan now proposes? 
Gansler anticipated the question in his 
book: 

“Although there were many badly under- 
utilized plants and redundant employes, it 
was highly likely that greatly increased de- 
fense funds, spent on the present products 
with the present contractors, would not 
yield significantly more military equipment 
but would only raise the prices. 

“The existing bottlenecks of labor, parts 
and production machinery would not be re- 
moved, and the few firms doing business on 
the increased demand would simply pay 
more for the scarce parts and labor and 
charge the government more for the equip- 
ment produced. The impact would be infla- 
tionary, with little benefit in terms of either 
employment or national security.” 

This is easier to understand with a 
humble example. Accordingly to studies by 
the House Armed Services Committee, there 
is now a wait of 120 weeks for delivery of 
aircraft landing gear, twice the delay which 
existed only a few years ago. In some cases 
according to Gansler, forgings and other 
parts for landing gear can only be obtained 
from one contractor. When the Pentagon 
makes new orders, those must wait in line 
behind the old orders. The effect is upward 
pressure on price and longer delays. 
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If the supplier decides to expand produc- 
tion, build a new plant an hire more work- 
ers, it runs into the industry-wide inflation. 
There is already a shortage of machinists in 
America and no surplus of engineers. Firms 
are already bidding up salaries in furious 
competition for personnel. 

In addition, shortages of key parts hold 
up production on major weapons systems 
because the network of small suppliers has 
atrophied in the last decade. While the Pen- 
tagon and Congress concentrated on keep- 
ing the prime contractors afloat with bail- 
outs and life-saving orders for the big-ticket 
items, scores of smaller firms simply 
dropped out of the defense business. They 
couldn't stand the boom-or-bust uncertain- 
ties; they left behind a greater concentra- 
tion of producers, which means of course, 
even less competition on price. 

So far, we have not even mentioned the 
reliability of these weapons. Americans have 
gotten so accustomed to reading that their 
billion-dollar weapons don’t work right or 
their huge airplanes have serious flaws that 
they are no longer shocked. Gansler be- 
lieves that the scandals of unreliable de- 
fense products also flow from the structure 
of industry, the absence of genuine competi- 
tion, 

An aircraft manufacturer is encouraged 
by the present system to “buy in” during 
the research and development phase of a 
weapons program—that’s a business term 
for pricing the product too low at the start 
in order to win the sale. Then the contrac- 
tor “gets well” later by gouging the custom- 
er when the aircraft is in full production 
and the buyer can’t easily turn elsewhere. 

In this case, of course, the customer is us. 
If the aircraft or its engine doesn’t work 
right, so much the better. That means more 
engineering changes, an increased price tag 
and, under present procurement rules, 
greater profit. 

The fundamental answer, of course, is 
more competition. Every true-blue conserv- 
ative is for that. But the argument begins 
with this question: How do you create more 
competition in a highly regulated industrial 
sector where the government is the only 
customer and the marketplace is dominated 
by product monopolists? As I understand 
the “supply-side” approach, they might say 
something like this: Deregulate the busi- 
nesses, get the government off their backs 
and then simply throw a lot of the money 
on the table and let the fittest get the 
mostest. 

Gansler, alas, thinks the government 
cannot withdraw from managing the de- 
fense industry, even if it wants to. The only 
issue is whether the Pentagon will reform 
its procurement strategies to produce more 
competition and, thus, lower prices and 
more reliability. Or whether it will allow the 
present structure to continue to swallow up 
these new billions and frustrate further the 
anxieties over our national arsenal versus 
the Reds. 

Among other things, Gansler would apply 
“indicative planning” to the defense sector. 
“Indicative planning” is a dirty socialist 
term borrowed from the mixed economies of 
Western Europe, so Gansler prefers an 
Americanized euphemism: “coordinated gov- 
ernment policy.” What it means, crudely 
stated, is that the Pentagon would force- 
feed competitive arrangements on the de- 
fense industry. The peculiar nature of this 
sector is that, unlike the “free market” 
theory, ineffective firms don't get eliminat- 
ed from the marketplace and efficient new 
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competitors find it most difficult to gain 
entry. 

For instance, in some cases, the Pentagon 
should set aside the meaningless facade of 
competitive bidding and use guarantees and 
subsidies to draw new firms into the field to 
compete on price and quality with the old 
monopolists. It should separate the R&D 
phase of weapons development from the 
production phase so that companies would 
have no incentive to “buy in” with dishon- 
est estimates of costs. (Gansler notes, with- 
out irony, that this is what the Soviets do in 
their military-industrial complex, not to 
mention our European allies.) Military plan- 
ners, if they really want to catch up with 
the Russians, should reverse the system's 
present incentives for raising costs and 
make the price tag a basic criterion in the 
design of new weapons. 

And Gansler recommends this: Instead of 
perennially propping up losers, the govern- 
ment should allow some weak companies, in- 
cluding some of the major aircraft makers, 
to go under. Their plants are inefficient and 
represent a costly overcapacity which keeps 
valuable people and machines from convert- 
ing to more useful enterprises. 

As these remedies suggest, competition 
hurts. Will Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger have the courage to confront the 
Pentagon pork barrel and apply his famous 
knife to its bloated contracts? Weinberger's 
initial moves to reform contracting have 
been encouraging, but he has not gotten to 
the hard parts. 

Reagan’s staunch supporters in the de- 
fense industry will yelp like wounded liber- 
als if the SecDef tries to force a little honest 
competition upon them. If he doesn’t try, 
we will watch the defense budget climb the 
Maginot Curve faster than you can cut the 
free lunch for poor people. 


ACT TO ENCOURAGE SAVINGS 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing the Investment Credit In- 
centive Act as a fair tax incentive to 
stimulate savings. One of the few 
things all of us here agree on is the 
need to encourage personal savings in 
our country. I believe there is also a 
concensus that changes in our tax 
laws can induce additional savings. 

The ICIA will provide a tax credit of 
10 percent on the first $5,000 invested 
each year in an account in a financial 
institution. Up to $50,000 in cash or 
qualified securities could also be 
placed in such an account. 

The earnings on this investment 
would not be taxed as long as they 
were kept on deposit. Withdrawals of 
principal or interest before the end of 
a 10-year period would be taxed at 
normal tax rates. This would encour- 
age the money to be retained in the 
account for at least a decade. 

At the end of this period, up to 
$50,000 in capital and $50,000 in earn- 
ings could be removed from the ac- 
count tax free. Additional withdrawals 
of either would be taxed at the capital 
gains rate. 
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I believe this plan will solve a 
number of our economic problems. It 
will create a substantial pool of new 
capital which will create new jobs and 
modernize our industry. This, in turn, 
will improve our productivity rate and 
put a brake on inflation. 

This bill would not solve all of our 
economic problems, but it will point us 
in the right direction. If we do not act 
to encourage savings, we will never be 
able to solve them. 

The British save at twice the rate 
Americans do. The Japanese savings 
rate is more than triple ours. This dis- 
parity cries out for a remedy. The 
ICIA should provide it. 


CETA WORKS IN HOUSING 
REVITALIZATION 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, proof 
that public service employment under 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) has worked and 
should not be eliminated has been 
firmly established in hearings before 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Typical of such proved experi- 
ence under CETA is the following tes- 
timony of David Berger of the Rehab 
Project, a private, nonprofit housing 
corporation in Lima, Ohio. 


STATEMENT BY DAVID J. BERGER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, REHAB PROJECT 


Members of the Education and Labor 
Committee, my name is David Berger. I am 
the Executive Director of Rehab Project, a 
private, non-profit housing corporation in 
Lima, Ohio. I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak briefly to the Committee concerning 
Rehab Projects involvement with the 
CETA program and the very real loss that 
we will experience if the Public Service Em- 
ployment component of CETA is eliminated 
by budget cut-backs. Please note, as I begin, 
that I am not a PSE employee and that my 
remarks are not made as one who is about 
to lose his job. Instead my testimony is in- 
tended to bear witness to the harm which 
PSE cutbacks will effect on the Lima com- 
munity at-large. Further, I do not intend 
my remarks to be taken as a blanket defense 
of the CETA PSE program. Such a defense 
is not possible. Rather, I offer my testimony 
as an example of what Public Service Em- 
ployment can accomplish, and I do so with 
the hope that it will encourage some discre- 
tion in determining the budget cuts. 

Rehab Project was incorporated in early 
1977 in order to stimulate neighborhood re- 
vitalization through concentrated housing 
rehabilitation and home ownership activi- 
ties for lower-income families. Since that 
time we have renovated 25 houses, and are 
presently putting the final touches to a fi- 
nancial package and 5-Year Plan which will 
make possible the rehabilitation of over 400 
additional housing units. Rehab Project 
thus has a significant track record of 
achievements, as well as ambitious hopes for 
the future, and CETA Public Service Em- 
ployment is a key element in both. 
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Since November, 1979, Rehab Project has 
worked closely with CETA's prime sponsor 
in Lima to design and implement a residen- 
tial construction training program. To date, 
we have 3 CETA crews operational that per- 
form the entire array of housing rehabilita- 
tion and construction tasks, except the li- 
censed electrical and plumbing work. (Some 
of these details have been provided in Ms. 
Irons’ statement.) These crews have been 
responsible for the renovation of 10 houses, 
and their work has been acclaimed through- 
out the community for its quality, value, 
and contribution to neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion. 

Since the program's initiation 17 months 
ago, 23 persons have left it, with 12 or over 
50% having moved into private employment 
or other educational pursuits. At present, 20 
additional persons are employed on the 
three crews, with lay-offs due to budget cut- 
backs scheduled to begin April 8 for Title 
II-D participants and June 3 for Title VI 
participants. Forty-three persons have thus 
been able to participate in a training pro- 
gram that has been described by community 
leaders and other third-party observers as 
“tremendously successful,” and “uniquely 
beneficial for the participants and the com- 
munity,” as “exactly what CETA Public 
Service Employment was intended for.” 
These comments have been made by per- 
sons with the Lima Board of Realtors, 
Lima’s local lending institutions, and others 
in the private housing industry. 

In the interest of brevity, I will present in 
outline form the major points of emphasis 
with respect to Rehab Project and CETA’s 
PSE program: 

1. In our PSE residential construction 
training program, unskilled, undereducated, 
chronically unemployed or underemployed 
persons are receiving training and develop- 
ing skills and work habits that have sub- 
stantially increased their emplayability. 
The fact that 50 percent of the persons who 
have left the program have found employ- 
ment is a significant one. This is all the 
more impressive if one realizes that none of 
those persons had been with the program 
for longer than 11 months. 

2. The self-esteem and personal attitudes 
of persons in the program have improved 
dramatically. Prior to the announcements 
of pending program cuts, a waiting list of 
persons wanting on the crews existed. Pride 
of workmanship and a zeal for learning are 
concrete realities among crew participants. 
As stated in a written evaluation by a crew 
member, “I am skills to take 
through life. This work is something I look 
forward to with each day.” 

3. The carpentry work accomplished by 
the crews allows Rehab Project to continue 
to serve lower-income, persons. That is, be- 
cause of the in-kind contribution of the car- 
pentry and construction work, Rehab 
Project is able to keep the costs of a ren- 
ovated property low enough so as to be af- 
fordable to lower-income persons. Typically, 
the contribution by the training crews cuts 
rehabilitation costs by one-half. 

4. Beyond the simple benefit to the pur- 
chaser of a renovated property, the quality 
and value of the crews’ work benefits the 
neighborhood and the entire community. 
This is not a make-work project; rather, it is 
work which the community has recognized 
for years as absolutely necessary to its long- 
term health and economy, but is also work 
that the community found no adequate way 
of accomplishing prior to CETA PSE. Again, 
as a typical instance, a home renovated by a 
CETA crew has acquisition and material 
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costs of approximately $20,000, but that 
house also has an appraised value thou- 
sands of dollars in excess of those costs. 
Thus the investment in the neighborhood is 
substantial and positively impacts on all sur- 
rounding property values. 

5. Because of the overwhelming success of 
the three present crews, the 5-Year Plan, 
mentioned earlier, had projected the initi- 
ation of 6 crews. Rehab Project thus looked 
forward to training some 40 to 45 persons at 
a time, with a housing production rate of 30 
houses per year. Lima's neighborhoods, its 
labor market, and its general economic base 
would be profoundly influenced by these ac- 
tivities when carried out for the full five 
years. Thus the possible loss of CETA PSE 
will severely retard our efforts to both revi- 
talize Lima’s neighborhoods and serve our 
lower-income clients. 

In summary, it is my hope today that my 
testimony will be seen as illustrative of 
many CETA PSE programs throughout the 
country. Real training and real work are 
being accomplished by these programs. This 
is not to say that all CETA’s PSE programs 
have been worthwhile or without problems. 
Rather, my testimony is offered as evidence 
that Public Service Employment can and 
has worked, and, therefore, that it should 
not be totally eliminated. 

Thus, we would appreciate a serious look 
at both the assets and failings of CETA PSE 
before final decisions are made with respect 
to budget appropriations. 

vou. 


NAGASAKI, AUGUST 9, 1945 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in today’s RECORD an ex- 
tremely unsettling article which re- 
cently appeared in the New York 
Times. It recounts the tragic experi- 
ences of Michaito Ichimaru when the 
atom bomb was exploded in Nagasaki 
in 1945. 

Mr. Ichimaru’s recollections bring us 
firsthand the magnitude of horror and 
suffering caused by nuclear weapons. 
These experiences may well occur 
again as the administration lowers the 
barrier to use of nuclear weapons by 
promoting tactical nuc ear weapons— 
each many times the explosive power 
of the Hiroshima weapon—neutron 
bombs and deprives our overseas 
forces of a capability for anything but 
a nuclear response. 

I highly commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

NAGASAKI, AUGUST 9, 1945 
(By Michaito Ichimaru) 

WARRENTON, VA.—In August 1945, I was a 
freshman at Nagasaki Medical College. The 
ninth of August was a clear, hot, beautiful, 
summer day. I left my lodging house, which 
was one and one half miles from the hypo- 
center, at eight in the morning, as usual, to 
catch a tram car. When I got to the tram 
stop, I found that it had been derailed in an 
accident. I decided to return home. I was 
lucky. I never made it to school that day. 

At 11 A.M., I was sitting in my room with 
a fellow student when I heard the sound of 
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a B-29 passing overhead. A few minutes 
later, the air flashed a brilliant yellow and 
there was a huge blast of wind. 

We were terrified and ran downstairs to 
the toilet to hide. Later, when I came to my 
senses, I noticed a hole had been blown in 
the roof, all the glass had been shattered, 
and that the glass had cut my shoulder and 
I was bleeding. When I went outside, the 
sky had turned from blue to black and the 
black rain started to fall. The stone walls 
between the houses were reduced to rubble. 

After a short time, I tried to go to my 
medical school in Urakami, which was 500 
meters from the hypocenter. The air dose of 
radiation was more than 7,000 rads at this 
distance but I could not complete my jour- 
ney because there were fires everywhere. I 
met many people coming back from Ura- 
kami. Their clothes were in rags, and shreds 
of skin hung from their bodies. They looked 
like ghosts with vacant stares. The next 
day, I was able to enter Urakami on foot, 
and all that I knew had disappeared. Only 
the concrete and iron skeletons of the build- 
ings remained. There were dead bodies ev- 
erywhere. On each street corner we had 
tubs of water used for putting out fires after 
the air raids. In one of these small tubs, 
searcely large enough for one person, was 
the body of a desperate man who sought 
cool water. 

There was foam coming from his mouth, 
but he was not alive. I cannot get rid of the 
sounds of crying women in the destroyed 
fields. As I got nearer to school, there were 
black charred bodies, with the white edges 
of bones showing in the arms and legs. A 
dead horse with a bloated belly lay by the 
side of the road. Only the skeleton of the 
medical hospital remained standing. Be- 
cause the school building was wood, it was 
completely destroyed. My classmates were 
in that building attending their physiology 
lecture. When I arrived some were still 
alive. They were unable to move their 
bodies. The strongest were so weak that 
they were slumped over on the ground. I 
talked with them and they thought they 
would be O.K., but all of them would even- 
tually die within weeks. I cannot forget the 
way their eyes looked at me and their voices 
spoke to me forever. I went up to the small 
hill behind the medical school, where all of 
the leaves of the trees were lost. The green 
mountain had changed to a bald mountain. 
There were many medical students, doctors, 
nurses, and some patients who escaped from 
the school and hospital. They were very 
weak and wanted water badly, crying out, 
“Give me water, please.” Their clothes were 
in rags, bloody and dirty. Their condition 
was very bad. I carried down several friends 
of mine on my back from this hill. I brought 
them to their houses using a cart hitched to 
my bicycle. All of them died in the next few 
days. Some friends died with high fever, 
talking deliriously. Some friends complained 
of general malaise and bloody diarrhea, 
caused by necrosis of the bowel mucous 
membrane by severe radiation. 

One of my jobs was to contact the families 
of the survivors. In all the public schools I 
visited, there were many many survivors 
brought there by the healthy people. It is 
impossible to describe the horrors I saw. I 
heard many voices in pain, crying out, and 
there was a terrible stench. I remember it as 
an inferno. All of these people also died 
within several weeks. 

One of my friends who was living in the 
same lodging houses cycled back from medi- 
cal school by himself that day. He was a 
strong man doing Judo. That night he 
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gradually became weak but he went back to 
his home in the country by himself the next 
day. I heard he died a few weeks later. I lost 
many friends. So many people died that dis- 
posing of the bodies was difficult. We 
burned the bodies of my friends in a pile of 
wood which we gathered, in a small open 
place. I clearly remember the movement of 
the bowels in the fire. 

On Aug. 15, 1945, I left Nagasaki by train 
to return to my home in the country. There 
were many survivors in the same car. Even 
now, I think of the grief of the parents of 
my friends who died. I cannot capture the 
magnitude of the misery and horror I saw. 
Never again should these terrible nuclear 
weapons be used, no matter what happens. 
Only when mankind renounces the use of 
these nuclear weapons will the souls of my 
friends rest in peace. 


THE BEST CREDIT IN TOWN: 
YOUR LIBRARY CARD 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, This 
week of April 6 marks the annual cele- 
bration of National Library Week. It is 
both appropriate and necessary to 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues here some of the many serv- 
ices which our local public libraries 
provide to their communities. Not only 
are these services varied, but more im- 
portantly they are the best deal in 
town because they are free. You need 
only to carry a library card to be eligi- 
ble to use our public libraries. In these 
days of rising credit card finance 
charges and soaring interest rates, it is 
a credit to our national library system 
that we have been able to continue 
these services for communities free of 
charge. 

I am proud to be from the Empire 
State of New York which boasts one of 
the largest library systems in the 
world. In my own city of New York, we 
are most fortunate to have the New 
York Public Library which operates 
both internationally famous research 
libraries and 83 branch libraries in the 
neighborhoods of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Staten Island. The dramat- 
ic growth and expansion of our library 
system has been evident, since its 
meager beginnings in 1901 with 11 
branches, to its nearly 15,000 pro- 
grams it operates for over 17 million 
users today. 

As New York’s senior member of the 
House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee which oversees our Federal library 
programs, I have remained committed 
to working for adequate funding for 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act. This act, first approved in the 
84th Congress, has helped the New 
York Public Library provide services 
such as job opportunities information 
centers, learner’s advisory centers, a 
community information/service direc- 
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tory, literacy centers, children’s media 
centers, and a special library for the 
blind and physically disabled. I am 
particularly impressed with the infor- 
mation services which our libraries 
provide, for adults who are seeking to 
return to college and other degree pro- 
grams. As an original cosponsor of the 
Education Amendments of 1980 and 
author of the provision that provides 
for the creation of student financial 
aid data banks in title I of that legisla- 
tion, it is my hope that libraries will 
continue to expand their services in 
these areas. 

The reauthorization of the Library 
Services and Construction Act pro- 
vides us with a special challenge in 
this Congress which has been faced 
with the unfortunate task of address- 
ing proposed reductions in Federal li- 
brary programs. New York City has 
been particularly hard hit by steady 
losses in funds since 1970: Services 
hours have been cut by 50 percent, 
over one-third of their staff—over 350 
full-time positions—have been lost, re- 
sulting in many branch libraries elimi- 
nating weekend, evening, and morning 
services and opening for only 3 or 4 
afternoons per week. Yet, the New 
York Public Library continues its di- 
verse and numerous services, spending 
far less than other major cities in com- 
parison; while New York spends $7.14 
per capita for library service, Balti- 
more spends $11.62, Washington, D.C., 
$14.06 and Philadelphia $9.63. 

I would like to urge all of my col- 
leagues to take a close look at the 
public library systems in their own 
communities, if they have not done so 
already, and acquaint themselves with 
the services available and the number 
of people who take advantage of their 
services. Our public libraries have 
become the focal point for many com- 
munities, for citizens of all ages and 
they deserve our continued support. In 
these times of fiscal and budgetary re- 
straint, let us not be quick to dissolve 
programs which have, for such a small 
investment, provided benefits to so 
many. 


PRAISE FOR THE VOICE OF 
AMERICA 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Voice of America (VOA), the official 
international broadcasting station of 
the U.S. Government, has to be accu- 
rate, fast moving, and informative— 
but, above all, accurate. 

How did the VOA deal with the con- 
fusing and dramatic events of Monday, 
March 30, 1981, when President 
Reagan was a victim of an assassina- 
tion attempt? It would appear that the 
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VOA did an extremely capable, profes- 
sional, and credible job according to 
one knowledgeable observer, Tom 
Dowling of the Washington Star. 

Once more we are brought face to 
face with the fact that our interna- 
tional broadcasting stations are of in- 
estimable value to our image overseas 
and to our national security. Any mis- 
judgment or sign of panic on VOA 
would have been interpreted by mil- 
lions throughout the world as repre- 
senting our Government’s confusion. 
Tom Dowling finds that the staff of 
VOA handled the tough job of report- 
ing fast-breaking and often contradic- 
tory information very professionally. 

At this point I insert in the RECORD, 
“VOA’s Caution Paid Dividends in 
Credibility” by Tom Dowling, the 
Washington Star, April 2, 1981. 

VOA's CAUTION PAID DIVIDENDS IN 
CREDIBILITY 

“There seems to be some confusion here,” 
said Dan Rather late Monday afternoon, his 
voice momentarily dropping out of over- 
drive as it dawned on him that CBS had 
made a ghastly mistake in reporting that 
James Brady was dead. It seemed a moment 
when the magisterial, calming figure of 
Walter Cronkite might have been mercifully 
summoned to slide into the anchorman’s 
seat. 

But in reality the events of Monday after- 
noon had a bureaucratic dynamic beyond 
even Cronkite’s reportorial powers. The 
modern age lives in fear of the vacuum, and 
bureaucratic procedure exists to fill it. Gov- 
ernment must be filled with rules and regu- 
lations, whether they are necessary or 
senseless; air time must be filled with talk, 
whether it is information or conjecture. The 
cardinal bureaucratic law of television news 
is that error is preferable to silence. Accord- 
ingly, all three networks went with any- 
thing, however soft, in order to avoid saying 
nothing. 

The federal bureaucracy is also in the 
broadcast news business, and on Monday it 
did a measurably better reporting job than 
the commercial networks—if, that is, the 
relative absence of misinformation is the 
standard by which news should be judged. 

The Voice of America is the government's 
news outlet, with its estimated potential 
worldwide audience of 300 million short- 
wave radio listeners. The VOA was able to 
beat the networks simply by saying less and 
by tolerating—however uneasily—vacuums 
in a running news story. That was possible 
because the Voice marches to a different, 
and perhaps sounder, beat than its commer- 
cial rivals. As a government news agency, 
VOA is always suspect as a propaganda 
outlet; therefore, its always fragile credibil- 
ity routinely requires two reliable sources to 
confirm a news story before it is aired. 

As it happened, VOA had a possible world 
scoop on the Reagan assassination attempt. 
On Monday, VOA’s 25-year old Mallory 
Saleson was covering the president alone for 
the service. He had been on the job less 
than two weeks. 

“I was right there for the shots, saw the 
gun flash and dropped to my knees,” Sale- 
son recalled. “I thought I understood what 
happened, so I ran inside and found a phone 
booth. As far as I could tell I was the first 
reporter to hit the booths. I got the round- 
up editor, said I knew there were three of 
four shots fired and I'd seen people on the 
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ground. I said, “You're going to put it out?’ 
He said, Les.“ 

Saleson’s call came at 2:30 p.m.—which 
meant that had VOA run with its report it 
could have beaten ABC news by four min- 
utes, CBS by seven minutes and NBC by 
eight. At 2:39—one minute after NBC-VOA 
ran its first shooting bulletin: “Shots rang 
out near a Washington hotel a few moments 
ago—as President Reagan was leaving the 
hotel to return to the White House. 

“With our own correspondent on the spot, 
we do not require a second source,” says 
Bernie Kamenske, the head of VOA news. 
“Probably we should have gone with our 
own people and put out the story immedi- 
ately. But when someone is shooting at a 
president you do some hard, quick thinking. 
I remembered that when Kennedy was as- 
sassinated, the BBC did not go with his 
death until they heard it confirmed on 
VOA. They said they knew we could not 
afford to be wrong on that story.” 

By 2:48 VOA was running with what 
would be the basic initial assassination at- 
tempt news story: Reagan had escaped un- 
harmed in his limousine, three men were 
wounded, one of them Jim Brady, and the 
assailant was in police custody. The ensuing 
official line—or absence of one—would have 
a more deleterious future impact on VOA's 
credibility than on its network rivals. 
“When you have to start changing your 
story about whether someone was shot, the 
foreign audience finds it hard to believe 
that it was all an accident,” Kamenske said. 


And, no doubt, the news vacuum so ab- 
horred by networks was created by the 
White House. Happily, VOA had the Polish 
strike settlement going for it to partially fill 
the void. And at 2:50 p.m. its Thailand cor- 
respondent scored a half-hour world beat on 
the Indonesian commando raid on the hi- 
jacked airliner in Bangkok. “The networks 
were on the air with one story, so they were 
continuously forced to clutch at rumors, 
whereas we had other stories,” Mark Willen, 
VOA's news round-up editor, said. 


When all three networks reported that 
Brady had died, VOA issued its own death 
bulletin at 5:17 and then carried the White 
House denial of the report nine minutes 
later. Luckily, such bizarre events as the Al- 
exander Haig press appearance were not 
aired live—not out of any particular tender 
concern for Haig’s image, but because his 
jumbled, quavering remarks lacked short- 
wave broadcast sound quality. 


As the afternoon wore on, VOA began ten- 
uously to learn to live with a vacuum. 
“They've got the president walking into the 
hospital,” Kamenske says. “Wait a second. 
What’s this? He’s undergoing open-heart 
surgery? It didn’t add up. Then comes Hink- 
ley. He’s a Yale dropout? A DJ?, an ex-Nazi? 
The holes and gaps were getting too big. 
They commit you to accuracy here. On a 
breaking news story it’s like being commit- 
ted to purgatory, but there it is.” 


And so, by keeping still about Reagan's 
premature trip to death’s door and other ex- 
citing errors, the government news sector 
ended the day with much less egg on its 
mike than the networks. “Our one mistake 
was Brady,” Saleson said, “but at least the 
networks had him dead a lot longer than we 
did.” 


Perhaps, in the end, there’s something to 
be said in behalf of a slow-moving federal 
bureaucracy that would rather live with a 
vacuum than be wrong. 6 
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U.S. TAX LIABILITY FOR 
FOREIGN TAXPAYERS 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today which 
would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide equal tax treatment 
for investment income earned by U.S. 
and foreign pension plans. 

It is a matter of longstanding U.S. 
tax policy that determinations of U.S. 
tax liability for foreign taxpayers 
should be based on U.S. standards. 
However, this policy has not been car- 
ried out in the case of the taxation of 
foreign pension plans. Present U.S. tax 
law exempts from U.S. tax the invest- 
ment income and gains of qualified 
pension plans and similar retirement 
plans. On the contrary, the U.S. in- 
vestment income of foreign plans is 
subject to U.S. tax even though the 
foreign pension plans are generally 
exempt from taxes in their home 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, this inequity in the tax 
treatment of investment income be- 
tween U.S. and foreign pension plans 
not only is against our general tax 
policy in dealing on the international 
level but prevents the United States 
from tapping a potential market for 
additional capital. Foreign pension 
plans have shown an interest in invest- 
ing in the United States in order to di- 
versify their investment portfolios and 
lessen their dependence on the econo- 
my of their home countries. The funds 
from the foreign pension plans are a 
source of capital that should be made 
available to the U.S. economy and 
their availability should not be imped- 
ed by our current tax laws. The funds 
from foreign pension plans are usually 
invested on a long-term basis and thus 
would be more stable than other forms 
of foreign investment. Moreover, such 
foreign pension fund investment actu- 
ally increases the pool of capital in the 
United States rather than merely 
shifting capital from one sector to an- 
other as some capital formation pro- 
posals. This makes the bill an unusual 
and attractive capital formation pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal would 
exempt from U.S. taxation the income 
from investment in the United States 
by qualified foreign pension plans. 
The bill limits the exemption to for- 
eign pension plans that qualify for fa- 
vorable treatment under the tax laws 
of the country in which they are orga- 
nized; that are funded with assets 
which are segregated from those of 
the employer; and that are maintained 
primarily to provide retirement bene- 
fits for nonresident employees. Final- 
ly, the bill would establish a frame- 
work of review under which only for- 
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eign pension plans that are organized 
in countries which give the same fa- 
vorable tax treatment to investment 
income of U.S. pension plans in that 
country would continue to be eligible 
for the tax exemption. This reciprocal 
tax treatment between the United 
States and another nation would allow 
U.S. pension plans, if they so desire, to 
invest in opportunities outside of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill would remove a 
current inequity in the tax treatment 
of the United States and foreign pen- 
sion plans, carry out the current tax 
policy with regard to the treatment of 
foreign taxpayers, and allow the 
United States to tap a new source of 
capital that can help to stabilize our 
economy on a long-range basis. More- 
over, because foreign pension plans 
have not generally been investing in 
the United States because of the cur- 
rent tax disincentives or have been 
structuring their investments so as to 
minimize U.S. tax, the proposal would 
have little or no revenue loss. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation.e 


TUITION TAX CREDIT 
LEGISLATION 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my hope that the 97th Con- 
gress will consider and pass legislation 
providing for tuition tax credits for 
education. 

This legislation would strengthen 
and improve education in the United 
States. It would not hurt public 
schools. It would help private schools 
which are facing growing financial 
burdens. Students would be the main 
beneficiaries of this educational 
reform. The most important develop- 
ment which will flow from tuition tax 
credit legislation will be to encourage 
freedom of choice and diversity in our 
educational system. 

On March 12, 1981, Frank Scott, the 
vice president and general manager of 
radio station WRC, delivered an edito- 
rial which makes an effective case for 
tuition tax credit legislation. I enter 
the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD and encourage my colleagues 
to read it. 

The editorial follows: 


AtvorpD. Tuition tax credits are back in 
the news, and WRC's Vice President and 
General Manager, Frank Scott, has an edi- 
torial comment. Frank * * * is it a good idea 
to let parents take the cost of private 
schools off their taxes? 

Scorr. Yes, Ken, we think so. 

Private schools have been around for a 
long time * * * longer than public schools. 
Private schools come in all sizes and shapes 
from the well-known, and notoriously 
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elite prep schools, to the far more numerous 
neighborhood parochial schools and the 
fundamentalist Christian “academies” that 
are often accused of fostering racial discrim- 
ination under the guise of education. 

But the bottom line is free choice and 
competition. Private schools now attract the 
rich, those willing to make a significant fi- 
nancial sacrifice, and those lucky enough to 
win some form of financial aid. 

Meanwhile, the free public schools are 
going downhill fast * * * especially in the 
big cities. 

The public education lobby suggests that 
any form of governmental aid to private 
education * * * even one as benign as a tu- 
ition tax credit, would spell the end of 
public education as we know it. 

That may well be true. But we think the 
blame is being misplaced. Public education 
isn’t being ruined by private schools. Private 
schools attract the very people who might 
otherwise support public education * * * if 
it were not so demonstrably ineffective. 

Private education is not enjoying a renais- 
sance because of elitism or race prejudice. 
Private education is growing in popularity 
because public education is falling apart. 

Federal interference, collapsing discipline, 
and teachers more interested in short hours 
and big paychecks than the children they 
are shaping are the real reasons for the 
public education crisis in this country. 

Private schools * to the extent that 
their limited budgets permit * * * are filling 
the gap. 

The tuition tax credit proposal would not 
only help many excellent private schools do 
an even better job, it would also open up the 
advantages of private education to students 
who simply can’t afford it now. 

Public education is a monopoly. For most 
parents it’s a case of “if you don’t like it 
* * * tough.” Middle and lower income par- 
ents can’t afford to send their kids any- 
where but public school. So their kids all 
too often graduate from high school as 
functional illiterates. 

If tuition tax credits help close down that 
sort of public school, we say “great.” Good 
old American competition will do nothing 
but improve the overall state of education. 
And that, after all, is the point. 

The purpose of a school is education * * * 
not the enrichment of teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

Private schools may be small and poor, 
but they generally produce well-educated 
children * * * without bloated paychecks, 
stifling bureaucracy, teacher sick outs, or 
drugs and violence in the rest rooms. 

We think the time is at hand to let par- 
ents have a choice between a public school 
system that obviously doesn’t work and pri- 
vate schools that might. 

AtvorpD.—That’s the opinion of WRC 
Management. Replies by qualified repre- 
sentatives of opposing viewpoints are wel- 
come. 


THE FUTURE OF SYNFUELS? 
HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 
Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 96th Congress overwhelmingly ap- 
proved legislation to establish the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation momen- 
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tum was built to make the United 
States independent from foreign pe- 
troleum sources. Many of us in this 
body are extremely concerned with 
the administration’s proposal to 
reduce, and or eliminate, Government 
involvement in the development of 
this industry. 

The Huntington Herald Dispatch, 
the newspaper of the largest city in 
West Virginia, published an editorial 
on March 29, that I would like to 
share with my colleagues at this time. 
I believe it sums up the concerns of all 
of us who are interested in the future 
of synthetic fuels. 

Wrrnovut Pusu Now, SYNFUELS Won't GET 
Orr DRAWING BOARD 


The administration has proposed 


that the federal government all but get out 
of the effort to develop synthetic fuels. 
We view that proposal as nothing short of 
c 


Here’s why: 

It’s going to take time—many years—to 
experiment with, design and develop syn- 
thetic fuel processes and facilities. 

Various companies (including, here in our 
own Tri-State Area, Ashland Oil) are cur- 
rently engaged, in partnership with Uncle 
Sam, in researching and testing a number of 
different methods to produce synthetic oil 
and gas from coal and to extract oil from 
shale for processing into gasoline, heating 
oil and other petroleum products. 

Several coal liquefaction and gasification 
demonstration plants could be operating 
within the next three to four years. If these 
plants prove that synthetic fuels from coal 
can be produced in an economically (and en- 
vironmentally sound) way, then larger, com- 
merical-sized facilities will be constructed. 
But that would take several additional 
years. 

A number of published studies, by both 
the government and private industry, esti- 
mate that production of synthetic fuels 
could total at least 1 million barrels a day 
by 1990. 

But unless synthetic fuel experimentation 
and commercialization moves forward now, 
the projected snyfuel plants will remain on 
the drawing board and that ambitious 1990 
production target won't be met. 

Coal constitutes this nation’s largest 
energy resource. Recoverable coal reserves 
in this country are said to be more than 
three times greater than our recoverable re- 
serves of oil and natural gas. 

We, like many others concerned about the 
nation’s energy woes, are absolutely con- 
vinced that the best means of reducing our 
nation’s heavy dependence on foreign oil 
rests in moving forward with the effort to 
convert this treasure trove of coal into syn- 
thetic fuel. 

And we utterly fail to understand the 
Reagan administration’s unwillingness to 
assign that task the urgent priority it so 
clearly merits. 


THE CETA CUTS DON’T MAKE 
SENSE 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following news 
article which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer on April 6, 1981. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Apr. 6, 
1981) 
Tue CETA Cuts Don’t MAKE SENSE 
(By Irvin D. Rutman) 

Most Philadelphians, I'd be willing to 
wager, received the recent news that the 
federal government was making major cut- 
backs in the city’s Comprehensive Employ- 
ment Training Act (CETA) program with re- 
actions ranging from so what?” to “that’s a 
good idea.” 

The news reports were rather routine in 
nature. They stated that the new admin- 
stration in Washington had decided to cut 
back the appropriation previously awarded 
our city to subsidize CETA positions in 
public service agencies. This decision, the 
reports noted, would return some $26 mil- 
lion to the federal government. 

On the face of it, it seemed fine. Who 
would quarrel with a $26 million saving in 
federal spending, or with the goal of reduc- 
ing governmental programs and costs? 

And, there was a second part to the an- 
nouncements. The cutback would cause 
some 1,900 Philadelphia public service em- 
ployees—mostly black and disadvantaged, 
and including veterans and persons with 
physical and emotional handicaps—to lose 
their jobs almost immediately; another 
1,400 workers would be dismissed by the end 
of the summer. But even this news, I would 
suspect, caused relatively little concern 
among persons not directly involved or fa- 
miliar with the CETA program. 

However, for a sizeable number of non- 
profit organizations in the city—health care 
agencies, senior citizen centers, day care 
centers, crime prevention programs—these 
past few weeks have been agonizing. I base 
this on my experience as a front-row observ- 
er of the events that struck so quickly and 
unexpectedly throughout our city. 

For more than three years. Horizon House 
Institute for Research and Development, a 
Germantown-based, nonprofit human serv- 
ices planning agency, has worked in close 
cooperation with the Philadelphia CETA 
program to provide skill training, work ex- 
perience and job placement to CETA enroll- 
ees. During this period, we have trained and 
supervised 56 men and women in a wide va- 
riety of professional, semiprofessional and 
clerical fields: survey supervisors, data proc- 
essing supervisors, survey interviewers, re- 
search and library assistants, human serv- 
ices trainers, computerized data-entry tech- 
nicians, assistant bookkeepers and recep- 
tionists. 

Our most recent project, which utilized 
the skills of 21 CETA workers, consisted of a 
comprehensive community survey measur- 
ing Philadelphians’ attitudes toward both 
the mentally disabled and the various types 
of programs that provide mental health 
care to them. Our trainees worked hard, and 
the project was in full swing as recently as a 
month ago, when we were informed of the 
budget cuts. At that point, our CETA staff 
had conducted some 1,500 face-to-face inter- 
views, were o , coding and entering 
the collected data into the computer, and 
were helping in the analysis of the findings. 

Now, however, work on this project has all 
but stopped, and the final results—which 
would have contributed to more effective 
administration of mental health care in 
Philadelphia and throughout the nation— 
may never be realized. 

But our concern goes far beyond the 
impact of the budget cuts on our own re- 
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search study. Over the years, we have seen 
our CETA staff acquire marketable skills, 
gain in confidence and improve in self- 
esteem as they progressed through their 
training. Some of the transformations were 
quite dramatic; individuals who hadn't 
worked for months (sometimes years) and 
were becoming resigned to welfare-roll de- 
pendency, began to demonstrate new-found 
motivation, job effectiveness and self re- 
spect. 

Did all our CETA trainees exhibit such 
transformation? No, not all. But over our 3.5 
years of experience with the trainees, about 
two-thirds advanced from CETA-supported 
positions within our organization to regular 
jobs in business and industry. 

The emphasis here is on regular jobs— 
work that is meaningful, provides decent 
wages, carries no stigma. And, of course, our 
trainees, while on CETA and later as regu- 
lar job holders, paid federal, state and city 
taxes, contributed to the Social Security 
fund and removed themselves from welfare 
rolls and related forms of public support. 

Horizon House Institute is one of some 
150 nonprofit organizations affected by the 
sudden elimination of this CETA program. 
We have no reason to believe their experi- 
ences with CETA trainees are significantly 
different from our own. In fact, some of the 
other organizations reported even higher 
competitive job placement rates than those 
we achieved. 

But what about the $26 million saving— 
isn't that still important? The sad and ironic 
fact is that these advertised savings dwindle 
away quickly, when other economic realities 
are taken into account. 

Many, perhaps most, of the 3,300 whose 
jobs are being eliminated will be unable to 
find new ones for months, even years. Those 
eligible will have to turn to unemployment 
compensation. Some served by CETA will 
return to Supplemental Security Income or 
federal disability insurance. Many will ulti- 
mately have to rely on welfare support. 
They will require additional assistance from 
Medicaid, food stamps, housing subsidies 
and other tax-supported “safety net” pro- 
grams. Their own payment of taxes will, of 
course, cease. And their purchasing power 
will decline sharply. 

Performing the simple arithmetic associ- 
ated with these consequences makes it clear 
that the net savings of tax dollars realized 
by closing the CETA program will amount 
to only a fraction of the announced $26 mil- 
lion. The greater loss will be realized in 
human costs, and will be felt not only by 
the trainees themselves, but also through 
the cessation of the work they were doing, 
much of which held the promise of improv- 
ing the quality of life for us alle 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS SWIM 
TEAMS WIN WOMEN’S AND 
MEN’S NATIONAL TITLES 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Texas is 
known as a State where football fervor 
pervades and the lack of water some- 
times invades. But aquatic sports are 
front and center these days at the 
University of Texas at Austin. The 
Texas Longhorns recently won the 
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men’s and women’s national swimming 
championships—a clean sweep. The 
men's team captured its first NCAA 
men’s swimming and diving champion- 
ship, just a week after the Texas 
women won their first AIAW swim 
title in South Carolina. 

It is unusual indeed for a single uni- 
versity to take the men's and women's 
title. The only other school to hit a 
double like this was Stanford in 1978, 
and that was in tennis. 

The men’s title represented a culmi- 
nation of firsts: Texas’ first NCAA 
title since 1975, the first time since 
1969 that the home team won the na- 
tional swim title and the first time 
since 1977 that Swimming World mag- 
azine’s preseason No. 1 pick fulfilled 
expectations. 

The women’s swim team has come 
from nothing in 5 years to bring the 
University of Texas the first women’s 
national championship of any kind. 

Men’s swimming at the University of 
Texas has been gaining over the years. 
Back in the early 1930’s, the first swim 
coach was C. J. “Shorty” Alderson, a 
spirited dynamo in the tradition of a 
Knute Rockne. He and Ted Belmont 
started the swim program in 1932. We 
also recall PE instructor Ed Barlow, 
who was the unofficial swim coach for 
some 20 years. 

After Alderson and Belmont, we re- 
ceived the excellent services of Bob 
Bollinger and then Tex Robertson. 
Tex has been the most loyal and dedi- 
cated swim coach, enthusiast, and sup- 
porter of all our alumni. He brought 
the first All Americans to Texas, men 
such as Adolph Kiefer and the late be- 
loved Olympic swimmer, Hondo 
Crouch. 

Coach Hank Chapman carried on in 
fine style for some 10 years and 
brought the school into national 
prominence. The University of Texas’ 
more regular participation in national 
swim programs really began under Pat 
Patterson who for 8 years molded the 
character and direction of our teams. 

With the completion of our new 
swim center, the best in the United 
States, and the hiring of coach Eddie 
Reese, the University of Texas is on its 
way. In 28 short years, we have 
reached the pinnacle of national suc- 
cess, much to the credit of Eddie 
Reese 


The women gained their national 
prominence even faster than the men. 
As I said earlier, the women’s program 
has been around for only 5 years. 
Coach Paul Bergen was hired 3 years 
ago, the same time Eddie Reese came 
on board. In coach Bergen’s first year, 
the team placed No. 18 in the country. 
Last year, the women moved to No. 2 
and then took the championship this 
year. Quite an accomplishment for the 
whole women’s athletic department. 

So we salute the men and women 
swimmers at the University of Texas, 
along with their coaches, as they bask 
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in the well-deserved national lime- 
lighte 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRA- 


TION’S REVOLUTION 
HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember, President Reagan was swept 
into office on the slogan “America’s 
New Beginning” which essentially was 
a promise of change. We have heard 
many editorial comments about the 
defeat of former President Carter and 
the reason why President Reagan was 
so appealing to the American elector- 
ate. Even though less than half of the 
registered voters bothered to vote on 
November 4, the President claimed to 
have a mandate from the people for 
change. 

He said then and the media carried 
stories about how the American people 
were tired of inflation and our per- 
ceived sagging image abroad. Ronald 
Reagan was billed as the man to 
change this. His appeal to make Amer- 
ica strong again seemingly transcend- 
ed various groups such as blue collar 
workers, senior citizens, and others as 
well as the traditional Republican 
voters. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; I suppose you 
could sum it all up by saying that the 
American people who voted for 
Ronald Reagan voted for a change. 
But, I ask you, is what they are get- 
ting under the guise of an austere 
budget and drastic public policy shifts 
what they voted for? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that many of 
them would say “no” to that question. 
While I admit many Americans are 
prodefense and anti-inflation, com- 
paratively speaking, many are not fun- 
damentally opposed to human needs 
programs, especially those which serve 
the elderly and the needy. In fact, Mr. 
Speaker, a substantial percentage of 
Americans will benefit from one of 
these programs in their lifetime. 
Therefore, it stands to reason that 
many of the people who voted for 
President Reagan were not deliberate- 
ly voting against these programs. 

But this is what they are getting. 
The President through his dispropor- 
tionate and unfair cuts to programs 
which aid the poor and disadvantaged 
and unrelenting rhetoric about the 
truly needy places these people in an 
eternal second-class citizenship. It por- 
tends that the poor’s quest for a just 
piece of the American dream through 
assistance from the Government is un- 
realistic and unnatural. Finally, the 
Reagan administration appears to be 
blaming the poor for their own pover- 
ty and places them in the position of 
individuals who have taken the Gov- 
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ernment through their participation 
in social programs for a ride. 

Cuts in welfare, food stamp allot- 
ments, and the termination of many 
services which are entitlements—all 
weighted against an increase in the 
military budget—illustrates a Govern- 
ment which has lost its heart and alle- 
giance to the people it serves. For 
many of those individuals who voted 
for President Reagan, the change and 
new beginning they voted for has 
become a frightening revolution that 
many did not envision. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I insert an 
article in the Recor, written by Mr. 
Richard Cohen, for the March 15 
Washington Post, about what many 
Republican voters wanted versus what 
they are getting from President 
Reagan. 

VOTERS WANTED A CHANGE, NOTA 
REVOLUTION 


Excuse me and pardon me, but I have 
something to ask you. Did you vote for this? 

Did you vote to reduce food stamps, make 
it rougher on poor people and even get rid 
of the 108-year-old National Aquarium? 

Did you, when you voted for Ronald 
Reagan, have in mind making a big to-do 
about El Salavdor, and did you think that 
we had to dump a whole ton of money into 
the Defense Department so that we will 
spend $55 million on military bands but 
nothing for legal services for the poor? 

Did you vote for block grants to the states 
so that they could do with federal money 
(not state money) pretty much what they 
want? Was it your intention when you went 
into the voting booth to eliminate the tiny 
national water project that costs $1.5 mil- 
lion a year, which helps local governments 
with their water and sewer problems? How 
about National Public Radio? Did you think 
you were voting on it? 

I don’t think most people voted for this. 
They sure didn't vote for Jimmy Carter, 
either, but what they voted for was a 
change—not a revolution. They voted for a 
bit more backbone in our foreign policy and 
maybe a little toughness in the budgeting 
process. They wanted someone to get hold 
of the economy and do something about in- 
flation, and if that meant making some 
hard decisions, that was fine with them. But 
they did not vote against poor people and 
they did not vote to repeal the lessons we 
learned in blood in Vietnam. 

After all, for all the talk about a Reagan 
landslide, he won with only 51.6 percent of 
the vote—hardly the groundswell it is now 
made out to have been. If there was a state- 
ment in those results it was that Carter lost, 
not that Reagan won—certainly not that he 
won big and certainly not that he won with 
a mandate to fundamentally change the re- 
lationship of the government to the people. 
What was expected was some minor 
changes, some tinkering, less liberalism, 
maybe, but not a crash course in conserva- 
tism. You knew with Reagan that there 
would be less government, but not, I think, 
less heart. 

But the decision to end federal funding of 
legal services for the poor is not a budget 
decision. It is a policy decision. Sure, legal 
services cost money. (So does trial by jury.) 
It cost, in fact, $300 million a year, and 
while that’s not peanuts, it is not what is 
known in Washington as Big Bucks. Money, 
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though, is not the issue. You don’t scrimp 
on basic rights. You don’t tell one segment 
of society that the government cannot 
afford to protect its rights. You don’t tell 
poor people that, because of poverty, they 
have less rights than other citizens, that 
somehow they are less of a citizen and less 
of a person. 

That’s not economics. That’s not budget- 
ary. It has nothing to do with monetarism 
or supply-side theory or even this compul- 
sive need to balance the budget. Eliminating 
legal services, insisting on work for welfare 
and cutting welfare itself is neither new nor 
rooted in economics. It is as old as holding 
the poor, all the poor, accountable for their 
own poverty, for seeing them as somehow 
having chosen to be poor, to live off the gov- 
ernment, to bum, to be parasites. It is a 
demon theory of the poor—evil that must be 
punished. It seems that being poor is never 
punishment enough. 

These were not the sorts of issues that 
were before us in the election. For that, the 
press must take some blame. In two highly 
touted debates, one with John Anderson, 
the other with Jimmy Carter, Ronald 
Reagan was not asked a single question 
about either legal services or food stamps 
or, in specifics, how he was going to reduce 
the welfare burden. Always, the assumption 
seemed to be that Reagan accepted the 
premise of the New Deal and the era of 
social legislation that followed, and that the 
differences with Carter were only of shad- 
ing, emphasis—a dollar here, a dollar there. 
Even when the press got specific, Reagan re- 
sponded with bromides and anecdotes. 

If you are one of the people who saw 
through that, who knew all along what 
Ronald Reagan intended, then the morning 
papers must bring good news indeed. But 
for a whole lot of us, we pick it up, scan the 
headlines, scratch our heads and ask, “Did 
you vote for this?” The answer is no. But 
the question no longer matters. 


EDUCATORS REBUTT REAGAN’S 
WANT AD JOB AVAILABILITY 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, for 
years the want ads have been used as 
proof that job seekers are not serious 
about wanting to work for if they 
really did, how could so many unfilled 
jobs be vacant? Such simplistic de- 
scription of the complex labor market 
was the basis on which President 
Reagan recently justified his budget 
cuts of job training. 

As officials of the American Voca- 
tional Association pointed out, it is 
precisely the kind of skill training 
being eliminated by the President's 
budget cuts that would help to make 
the want ads what the Chief Execu- 
tive thinks they are. 

The following news story appearing 
in the New York Times, March 22, 
1981, is a case in point: 

EDUCATORS, REBUTTING REAGAN, Oppose CUT 
IN FUNDS FOR JOB TRAINING 
WASHINGTON, March 21.—President Rea- 


gan's suggestion that many people who are 
unemployed are ignoring available jobs has 
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been challenged by officials of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, an organization 
of teachers and administrators of vocational 
education. 

Dr. Gene Bottoms, executive director of 
the group, told a Senate subcommittee on 
education, “Jobs are available. But they 
aren't being filled because the people seek- 
ing employment do not have the skills to 
qualify for these jobs.“ 

In a White House meeting on Monday 
with women in Congress, the President 
noted that the Sunday issue of The New 
York Times had carried 45% pages of help- 
wanted advertisements and The Washing- 
ton Post the same day had 33% pages of job 
openings covering a broad range of skills. 

“How does a person in any one of those 
skills justify calling themselves unemployed 
when there’s a fellow spending money ad- 
vertising and saying, ‘I’ve got a job. Come 
fill my job,’” the President said. 

Dr. Bottoms said that an analysis of The 
Washington Post help-wanted advertise- 
ments last Sunday showed that 85 percent 
of the jobs advertised required “a high level 
of skills training.” 

Among the jobs advertised were openings 
for engineers, legal secretaries, medical 
technicians and therapists, computer pro- 
grammers and operators, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, draftsmen, teachers, mechanics, 
electricians and typists. 

Dr. Bottoms mentioned the President’s re- 
marks and the subsequent analysis of job 
openings in urging Congress to reject the 
Administration’s proposed reductions in 
Federal funds for vocational education. 

The Administration seeks a reduction of 
25 percent in funds for vocational education 
for the current fiscal year, a cut exceeding 
$100 million. It has further proposed a 20 
percent reduction, totaling about $200 mil- 
lion, for the fiscal year 1982, starting next 
Oct. 1. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, last 
May I introduced legislation which 
would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide that the value of 
meals furnished by employers to em- 
ployees which is excluded from income 
shall not be subject to employment 
taxes. I am again introducing this leg- 
islation to resolve a tax liability ques- 
tion and establish a clear understand- 
ing for employers, employees and the 
Internal Revenue Service of tax expo- 
sure for the payment of employment 
taxes related to meals furnished to 
employees. 

On April 18, 1979, the U.S. Court of 
Claims handed down a decision of 
major importance to the restaurant 
and hotel industries. The action, Hotel 
Conquistador versus the United 
States, was decided in favor of Hotel 
Conquistador in which the court held 
that essentially, since the value of 
meals provided under section 119 is 
not deemed income to employees, it 
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should not be considered wages or re- 
muneration for employment for social 
security and Federal unemployment 
tax purposes. Previously, the Internal 
Revenue Service had maintained that, 
notwithstanding the income exclusion 
provision for the value of meals, the 
value was subject to employment 
taxes. Responding to the lower court’s 
decision, the Government appealed 
the matter to the U.S. Supreme Court 
in November 1979 and on January 14, 
1980, the Supreme Court denied cer- 
tiorari. 


On January 28, 1980, the Internal 
Revenue Service announced that it 
“will not follow the decision of the 
U.S. Court of Claims in the Hotel Con- 
quistador case, and employers must 
continue to treat the value of such 
free meals furnished to their employ- 
ees as wages under section 3121(:.) and 
3306(b) of the Code.” 


The position taken by Internal Rev- 
enue leaves thousands of employers 
across our country in a quandary. On 
the one hand, they have the decision 
of the U.S. Court of Claims with na- 
tional jurisdiction and the denial of 
certiorari by the Supreme Court re- 
specting the Government’s appeal 
from that decision. On the other 
hand, the Internal Revenue Service 
has not acquiesced in this decision and 
publicly announced its guidelines. The 
Court decisions received widespread 
publicity consequently motivating em- 
ployees to question the right of their 
employers to continue to withhold 
social security taxes on the value of 
meals provided them. Under this cur- 
rent situation, employers who pay the 
tax and then seek a refund are placed 
in a perplexing position. In order to 
file a claim to recover taxes paid in 
previous years, the employer must 
also, naturally, protect the rights of 
his employees. Consequently, he must 
retrace his steps and calculate on an 
individual-by-individual basis the 
amount of social security taxes with- 
held and also receive the permission of 
his present or former employees to 
seek this refund. This process in itself 
can present an administrative burden 
of considerable magnitude. 


The likely result of this procedure is 
extensive litigation. It should be em- 
phasized that while larger employers 
are in an economic position to litigate 
the issue as the refunds sought may be 
quite substantial and the cost of litiga- 
tion acceptable, smaller employers, 
whose refunds may be significant, 
however, may find that the legal ex- 
penses associated with litigation far 
exceed the amount of money to be re- 
covered. Hence, the small businessman 
cannot justify the costs associated 
with such an action, and he is clearly 
disadvantaged. It is unfair for our tax 
laws to be applied in this manner and 
wrong for the Federal Government to 
leave this situation unresolved. 
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The purpose of this legislation is to 
clarify the law and remove any doubt 
as to the meaning of section 119 for all 
employers, employees, and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 


HONORS FOR A DISTINGUISHED 
LONG ISLANDER 


HON. GREGORY W. CARMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. CARMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
Arnold B. Hedlund retired, recently, 
the village of Lloyd Harbor on Long 
Island honored his years of service by 
proclaiming March 8, 1981, “Arnold 
Hedlund Day.” There are many good 
reasons for paying tribute to this out- 
standing resident of Long Island. 

Mr. Hedlund joined the Lloyd 
Harbor Highway Department in 1937. 
He became highway superintendent in 
1958 and served his community with 
distinction for 43 years. 

Mr. Hedlund’s expertise and effort 
helped to beautify and enhance the 
village environment through the es- 
tablishment of a recycling program 
and extensive service to the conserva- 
tion board, the Three Harbors Garden 
Club, and the village park. 

During his over 40 years of service, 
Mr. Hedlund earned the respect and 
affection of all by consistently doing 
more than was asked of him, readily 
volunteering the services of his staff 
and himself, and improving the village 
while, significantly, saving the taxpay- 
er’s money. 

Mr. Speaker, our country needs 
more solid citizens like Arnold Hed- 
lund, an outstanding Long Islander 
and a fine American. 


NAT HOLMAN, A TEACHER’S 
TEACHER 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention a tribute 
to a man who, for almost 50 years, has 
contributed his time and talent to in- 
structing young people in the value of 
fair competition through the sport of 
basketball. 

The man is Mr. Nat Holman, a coach 
for more than 60 years, and currently, 
president of the United States Com- 
mittee for Sports in Israel. This year 
the USCSFI will hold the 11th Macca- 
bean games in Israel, in early July. 
Mr. Holman’s role in the games has al- 
lowed him to extend his values to all 
sports. He believes that: 

Perhaps the most rewarding experience is 
seeing the young athletes all pulling and 
caring for each other. It’s beautiful to see 
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how close they all become. It’s more than a 
sporting event. It’s an intense cultural expe- 
rience second to none. 


Because we all can learn from this 
man, and from the wonderful example 
of teamwork, unity, and international 
fellowship of the games, I commend 
this article of February 1, 1981, to 
your attention: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1981] 

HOLMAN, AT 84, Is STILL A TEACHER 


In 1948, Nat Holman was invited to Israel 
to teach the nation’s youngsters how to play 
basketball. 

To say that he was qualified is an under- 
statement; he became acquainted with the 
game only 19 years after Dr. James Nai- 
smith invented it in Springfield, Mass., in 
1891. 

Holman, 84 years old, was introduced to 
basketball in 1910 at New York’s Savage 
School of Physical Education. He has 
taught the game for more than 60 years. 

The latest challenge for Holman, who 
coached City College of New York for 37 
years beginning in 1919 and had a 423-190 
record, is the Maccabiah Games in Israel, 
July 6-16, when more than 3,000 athletes 
are expected to compete in 23 sports. 

As president of United States Committee 
for Sports for Israel, Holman takes as much 
pride in the growth of basketball in Israel as 
he does in his many other achievemeents in 
the sport. He was a member of the Original 
Celtics, has been recognized as an innovator 
in almost every phase of the sport, been 
elected to the Hall of Fame, and is the only 
coach whose team (City College in 1950) 
won both the National Invitation and NCAA 
basketball tournaments in the same year. 

And now he says that “more boys and 
girls play basketball in Israel than soccer.” 

“When I first went to Israel they played 
with their feet rather than their heads,” 
Holman said. “There were 40 in the class 
and they all come to improve. In their first 
session, they were kicking and guiding the 
ball with their feet and heads like in soccer. 

“I told the boys I felt highly honored to 
help them. I told them it was important for 
everyone to respond... to listen 
intently ...to report on time... to feel 
free to ask questions at any time.” 

Still straight in his posture and in good 
health, Holman skips back and forth over 66 
years of association with basketball easily. 
He emphasizes his role as a teacher, even 
though he has received—every honor that 
the sport could give him. Holman spoke 
about some of the principles he has tried to 
pass on to youngsters about basketball and 
life. 

“Basketball is a game of movement; move- 
ment of the ball and the body.” he said. 
“The big boys in the N.B.A. are so big and 
such accurate shooters that some of them 
don’t bother to learn other things that 
could be the difference between victory and 
defeat. When I see some of those big fellows 
standing around out there, I feel like giving 
them a push.” 

“A coach can’t get players to do these 
things unless he has their respect,” he 
said.” When I watch a team play, I see the 
work of the architect. “A teacher is one 
whose students come to class properly pre- 
pared and ready to learn. There should be 
no exceptions. If you want a passing mark, 
you have to work and work and maybe work 
a little more. Put that principle in the world 
outside basketball and it will apply.” 

“My teams could lose but they played 
good basketball,” he said. “I remember 
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seeing Hank Luisetti for the first time. I 
said if any of my men took a one-handed 
shot I would cut off his hands. I have since 
changed my mind. I was a hard man to con- 
vince but I tried to be flexible in my teach- 
ing.” Luisetti was a star at Stanford from 
1936 to 1938 and developed the one-handed 
jump shot. 

“I am a patient man. But if a fellow 
doesn’t think, I have limited patience,” 
Holman said. 

Holman's basketball career began on the 
streets of New York’s Lower East Side, 
where he learned the body movements and 
rhythms that made him a great player. 

“You had to move the ball and your 
body,” he said. “They were small playing 
areas and you had to move fast.” 

Holman was a starter with the Original 
Celtics, the most famous barnstorming team 
of the era, from 1920 to 1927. 

“All great players,” he said of his team- 
mates. The other starters were Marty Fried- 
man, Barney Sedran, Dutch Dehnert and 
Chris Leonard, the big man at 6-4. “We had 
to contend with all kinds of conditions. To 
beat the Original Celtics could make an 
entire season for a team.” 

Holman believes that “competing is that 
main goal in sports.” And so he sees compe- 
tition in the Maccabiah Games as a great 
experience in the lives of young people” and 
strongly endorses the principle of housing 
the athletes according to their sports rather 
than according to their nationalities. 

“The big thing is to try to bring these 
boys together,” he said. “Let ‘em knock 
heads and then realize afterwards how im- 
portant it is to be friends.” 

“It takes two weeks to experience the 
games,” Holman said, “And a lifetime to re- 
member.“ 


EDA—AN AGENCY THAT WORKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
has been slated for extinction because 
it has been lumped in with several 
other agencies which do little more 
than give bureaucrats jobs and pass 
out pork barrel projects. We are being 
asked to eliminate this agency to help 
balance the Federal budget and get 
the Government on a more business- 
like footing. 

But I am submitting an article from 
the April 2 issue of the Brenham 
Banner Press which reports the re- 
warding of an EDA grant in Brenham, 
Tex. The grant came only after the 
city and several businesses could prove 
that the moneys would help create 
jobs and benefit the city’s water 
system. The city of Brenham worked 
hard for the grant—this was no hand- 
out. 

EDA is one of the most probusiness 
agencies in the Federal Government. 
This article shows the agency in action 
and shows why the need for EDA re- 
mains. 
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Money OK’p For LOCAL WATER PLANT 
Brenham will get $93,750 from state and 
federal sources to make line and pumping 
improvements at the water treatment plant 


here. 

City officials were told Tuesday that Gov. 
Bill Clements approved funding for the 
treatment plant project, one of only 10 proj- 
ects statewide to receive money. 

Clements OK'd $75,000 in Economic De- 
velopment Administration funds and an- 
other $18,750 from the Texas Department 
of Community Affairs. 

City Manager Johnny P. Smith said the 
money will be used to alleviate problems in 
the water system that became evident 
during last summer’s record-breaking tem- 
peratures and drought. 

Mandatory outside watering restrictions 
were imposed here because reserves in stor- 
age tanks were being drained faster than it 
could be restored out of the treatment 
plant. 

Smith said larger lines and pumps will be 
installed “so we can get the water into the 
system better.” 

Improvements at the treatment plant 
were already in the works. Smith said about 
$75,000 had been budgeted for upgrading 
the plant. 

“This money,” he said, “means we can do 
more than we had intended to do. It means 
we can do in one year what we had planned 
to do in two.” 

Seventy-five applications for EDA funding 
were initially made, said Smith. Those were 
narrowed down to 25 and finally to 10, he 
said. 

Brenham was “extremely fortunate” to be 
funded, said Smith. 

In order to get the EDA money, the city 
had to show that jobs would be created and 
how much of a financial impact the im- 
provements would have, he said. 

Sealy Mattress and Blue Bell Creameries, 
both of which are planning expansions, and 
Murray Rubber Co., which will open its 250- 
employee plant here soon, gave assistance in 
those areas, said Smith. 

Other help came from local banker 
Tieman Dippel; Myrna Hoskins, EDA ad- 
ministrator with the Brazos Valley Develop- 
ment Council; and the O'Malley and Clay 
engineering firm, he said. 

Smith said the city is already arranging 
an initial engineering and construction con- 
ference to begin the project. 

The $18,750 from the community affairs 
department must be spent by Aug. 31 “or 
we'll lose it,” he said.e 


NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
BUSINESS WEEK 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional Education for Business Week 
will be observed April 12 through 
April 18, 1981. I would like to take this 
opportunity to recognize all the out- 
standing institutions which are en- 
couraging their students to participate 
in a program of study which will 
enable them to acquire fundamental 
skills of business management. 

The observance of National Educa- 
tion for Business Week was called to 
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my attention by Mr. Thomas Mucciolo 
of the Pace Business School in Yon- 
kers, N.Y. The Pace Business School 
was founded in 1923 as one of the pio- 
neers in the field of business career 
education in Westchester County. The 
Pace Business School continually 
gears itself to the individual needs of 
the students, while reorganizing and 
modernizing its curriculums to adapt 
to the changing needs and demands of 
business. 

The Pace Business School moved to 
its present location in Yonkers, N.Y., 
in early 1979. The goal of the institu- 
tion is to provide each student with a 
thorough working knowledge of busi- 
ness skills which will be readily adapt- 
able to the job market. 

The objectives of the school are as 
follows: 

To provide students with an educa- 
tional opportunity leading to excel- 
lence in business skills and knowledge; 

To help students cultivate beneficial 
habits in appearance and demeanor, 
concern for personal well-being and 
sustained self-discipline; 

To assist students in becoming more 
aware of their social responsibilities 
and the need to become productive 
citizens; 

To maintain a professional student 
personnel and placement service de- 
signed with the student’s interest as 
the only aim. 

I salute this week of recognition for 
National Education for Business Week 
and congratulate all the business 
schools in Westchester County, New 
York State, and the Nation for their 
outstanding work. 6 


SHERIFF MELVIN STEPHENS, 
CRIME SOLVER 


HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, a story that 
recently appeared in the Home- 
Record, Livingston, Alabama’s weekly 
newspaper. It is a fascinating narrative 
about a man name Stephens, who has 
a remarkable reputation for catching 
criminals. 

The article follows: 

SHERIFF MELVIN STEPHENS, CRIME SOLVER 

Melvin Stephens, who became sheriff of 
Sumter County in 1963, has been affiliated 
with the Sheriff's Department since 1950. 

Stephens, a native of Cuba, served in the 
U.S. Army for two and a half years as a 
member of the Military Police. 

“When I got out of the army I just natu- 
rally gravitated toward law enforcement,” 
he said. “I had enjoyed being an MP and de- 
cided that I wanted to make law enforce- 
ment my career. 

“T've never regretted that decision.” 

Stephens was Chief Deputy for Sheriff 
Bill Bratton in December of 1963 when four 
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itinerate carnival workers murdered Leon- 
ard Culpepper and threw his body down a 
25-foot well in the Old Town Community. 

Mrs. Culpepper, who had been severely 
beaten, was also thrown down the well, 
where she remained for over 12 hours 
before being rescued. 

Later that same month, Sheriff Bratton 
suffered a fatal heart attack while testify- 
ing at the preliminary hearing. 

Melvin Stephens was appointed sheriff by 
the Governor of Alabama and has held the 
post since that time. 

“Naturally the Culpepper Case is one of 
the most memorable to me,” he said. 

“It was an awful thing. There are several 
other cases I'll never forget. 

“Around 1977 we had three people who 
called themselves Bonnie and Clyde. They 
murdered the service station attendant at 
Rooster Bridge. 

“We never did get to try that case. We 
held the 13th murder warrant against them 
and the last I heard, Florida had them.” 

Stephens said one of his most frustrating 
cases was the one he calls the Black Poplar 
case. 

“It took us seven years to solve and I don’t 
2 a day passed that we didn't work on 
t. 

For a long time we didn’t have a body, 
only a missing report. We searched the 
woods for several weeks. 

“The man we ultimately arrested and con- 
victed had been questioned more than once, 
but until we found the body we didn’t really 
have a case. 

“Once the body was found, we had trouble 
identifying it. Eventually we traced the x- 
rays of an old leg injury. Dr. Hill in Bellamy 
had treated him when he was just a kid and 
had used a wire pin in his leg. When we 
found the x-rays, we just kept on working 
until we got a conviction. 

“Since I have been Sheriff I can only 
think of one murder we didn’t eventually 
solve. In that case we had a body, but never 
were able to identify it. We never even knew 
if the crime had actually been committed in 
Sumter County. 

“But in every other murder in Sumter 
County, sooner or later, no matter how long 
it took, we solved the crime.” 

That sort of dogged, day after day persis- 
tence until the case is solved has become a 
trademark of Melvin Stephens and his de- 
partment. 

“We've acquired a reputation for catching 
criminals,” he explained, “and that helps 
keep the crime rate down. Folks who 
commit crimes are kinda leery of doing it in 
an area where the law has the reputation of 
never stopping work until a crime is solved.” 

Stephens said that in light of all his expe- 
rience he had to feel that capital punish- 
ment was a deterrent to crimes of violence. 
“I definitely favor capital punishment,” he 
replied to a direct question. 

Besides combatting crime in a 927 square 
mile area, Stephens and his men have many 
other duties. The sheriff's department 
serves all summons, is in charge of placing 
and removing election boxes, paying elec- 
tion officials, issuing jury summons, is in 
charge of the jail, and in about 95% of all 
commitments to mental institutions has to 
transport the patient. 

“I've been lucky.“ said Stephens. I've had 
really good deputies. First Larry (now Liv- 
ingston Police Chief) and now Willie Gunn. 
Don Rainey and Steve Moore are also excel- 
lent men. And Tilla Stuckey, my secretary, 
takes a lot of work off my shoulders. 
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“Also my wife Barbara helps out at the 
jail. She prepares the food bills for all the 
prisoners that have to be sent to Montgom- 
ery and, believe me, that helps. Having been 
jailor, she is able to really understand the 
pressures of this job.” 

Melvin said having state prisoners in the 
county jail makes his job even harder. “We 
haven't been able to transfer a prisoner to 
the state in about three years,” he said. “Al- 
though the state pays for them to be here, 
there is a lot of paperwork involved. We 
have one prisoner in jail right now who is 
serving three life sentences.” 

Although being sheriff is a 24-hour a day 
job, Melvin still finds time to raise horses 
and cattle. He and most members of his de- 
partment are excellent horsemen and add 
glamour to most parades in Sumter County. 

The sheriff's job is made easier, according 
to Stephens, by some of the modern equip- 
ment the department has. 

“Take the NCIC hookup,” he said. “We 
have recovered from $1,000 to $10,000 worth 
of stolen property using it. 

“When I first became sheriff, we only had 
one car and one radio. We got money 
through LEPA grants to buy radios and 
equipment. 

“Violent crimes have decreased in the 17 
years I have been sheriff, but burglaries 
have definitely increased. We solve at least 
15% of the burglaries and usually recover 
the property.” 

Stephens is very active in law-enforce- 
ment related organizations. He has served 
on the Board of Alabama Sheriffs’ Boys and 
Girls Ranch, on the LEPA Board; is a 
member of the Sheriffs Association; a past 
president and presently a Trustee for the 
Fraternal Order of Police and is a member 
of the Alabama Peace Officers Association. 

“Sumter County is my home,” he confid- 
ed. I've been very satisfied here. We do a 
good job, but it wouldn't be possible without 
the cooperation we get from other law en- 
forcement agencies, the district attorney, 
the judges and the citizens. 

“I’m proud of the confidence the citizens 
have in this department. I've always tried to 
treat everyone fair and square and so have 
my men. 

“And as long as I can help to make my 
county a better and a safer place to live in, 
I'm happy.“ e 


DOL CARELESSNESS IN CETA 
TERMINATIONS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 
Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, as 


Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) jobs are being 
cut by the Reagan administration, its 
officials keep saying “the jobs are 
there” in reference to some vague 
mystical jobs, which the CETA work- 
ers have waiting for them. 

If Federal officials have knowledge 
of such jobs in the private sector or 
elsewhere, why do they not share the 
information with responsible local of- 
ficials and assist in matching the jobs 
with the jobseekers? 

Typical of the irresponsibility of the 
Department of Labor in failing to un- 
dertake proper planning in advance of 
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its own action or to consult with con- 
gressional oversight committees which 
could have eased transitional problems 
is illustrated by the following news 
item from the Washington Post of 
March 14, 1981: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1981] 

Crry WouLp Lose 1,000 CETA EMPLOYEES 
(By Ron Shaffer) 


The budget cuts that the Reagan adminis- 
tration wants to make in Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) per- 
sonnel, announced in detail yesterday, will 
require the District to fire about 1,000 
people, and Montgomery County to lay off 
160, local officials said yesterday. 

“It’s going to have a devastating impact, 
obviously, on the city,” said D.C. City Ad- 
ministrator Elijah B. Rogers. “You're talk- 
ing about 1,000 workers and a lot of them 
are providing direct services to citizens. It 
will mean delays, longer lines, more com- 
plaints.” 

Officials in Prince George’s, Fairfax and 
Loudoun counties, as well as Arlington and 
Alexandria said yesterday they have not 
had a chance to calculate the impact of the 
cuts on their CETA public service programs. 

While the U.S. Department of Labor said 
that a number of agencies will be involved 
in trying to find jobs in the private sector 
for those laid off, city officials expressed 
doubt this could be done. 

“The economy is down; I don't see where 
these people are going to wind up getting 
jobs,” said Ivanhoe Donaldson, director of 
the city’s Department of Employment Serv- 
ices. “It means a lot of people are going to 
be going on the unemployment lines. It 
means more pain on the street.” 

Federal officials have pointed out that the 
purpose of CETA was to provide jobs and 
training, not a permanent federally funded 
work force for local governments. 

Jack Hashien, a spokesman for the Labor 
Department, said the government will ask 
chambers of commerce, major community- 
based groups, and others to help find jobs 
for the ex-CETA employes in the private 
market. “To say there are no jobs and these 
people are going on welfare is overstating it 
a bit,” Hashien said. “The jobs are there.” 

The cuts announced yesterday amounted 
to a 36 percent reduction in federal funds to 
localities for CETA public service jobs. The 
two programs affected are Title II(d), which 
provides on-the-job and classroom training 
for the hard to employ, and Title VI, which 
provides jobs and training for those unem- 
ployed because of a downward economic 
cycle. The jobs are generally low-paying 
clerical positions in local governments and 
community-based organizations. 

The Title VI cuts have to be approved by 
Congress. The others do not need additional 
approval. 

The cuts, which come about halfway 
through the fiscal year, mean that some lo- 
calities will have to terminate employes im- 
mediately because they have been spending 
based on higher projections. “We are now 
allotted $1.7 million for our II(d) program, 
and we've already spent $1.6 million,” 
Rogers said. 

Donaldson said that the 400 employes in 
the city’s Title VI program will have to be 
released within a month, and that the 600 
in the Title II(d) program will probably be 
gone by the middle of the summer. 

Alan Kutz, Montgomery County’s CETA 
chief, said the 160 employes that fall in 
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those categories in his county will be termi- 
nated within about three months. 


BUDGET CUTS AFFECTING 
HEALTH CARE IN NEW YORK 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Reagan has presented his economic 
package with the stated goals of elimi- 
nating waste in Government and revi- 
talizing the American economy. But I 
believe that the way he has chosen to 
achieve these goals promises even 
more severe problems for America 
than we now face. 

While the President claims that his 
program provides a safety net for the 
truly needy, on close examination this 
simply is not the case. In fact, the cuts 
will hit hardest in the area of human 
services and without the strong sup- 
port of Congress, health care pro- 
grams will become an early target in 
the budget fight. 

In fiscal year 1981 the Reagan 
budget recommends that Federal med- 
icaid spending be capped at $100 mil- 
lion below the $16.2 billion that had 
been estimated for the year. The ad- 
ministration’s plan to impose an arbi- 
trary cap of 5 percent on annual 
growth in medicaid expenditures be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1982 would 
almost certainly lead to a reduction in 
the scope and quality of care provided 
to the poor of New York City. Such 
controls would prevent the city’s reim- 
bursement schedules from rising as 
fast as the cost of the medical services 
that are being provided. The resulting 
budget gap would have to be met 
either by a reduction in the range of 
health services available to medicaid 
patients or by an increase in the city’s 
tax contribution to the program. It 
has been estimated that a 5-percent 
cap on growth on the Federal share of 
medicaid would result in a budget gap 
of at least $80 million to $100 million 
for all medicaid financing programs 
operating in both the public and pri- 
vate sectors in New York City. Esti- 
mates compiled by New York State set 
the loss for the city at closer to $200 
million. 

These controls on medicaid would 
also increase the annual deficit of the 
New York City Health and Hospital 
Corporation. Confronted with inad- 
equate reimbursement funds, volun- 
tary hospitals would have an incentive 
to steer more medicaid patients to the 
public hospital system. The voluntary 
hospitals may absorb a portion of this 
deficit, but their ability to do so is se- 
verely limited. The New York City 
HHC would then be faced with the 
prospect of either providing the addi- 
tional medicaid services, thereby in- 
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curring a larger deficit, or scaling 
down the range of services it provides 
to medicaid recipients. The ultimate 
result of the administration’s plan 
would be to block the access of New 
York City’s poor to primary health 
care. 

Health and social services programs 
will also suffer enormously under the 
President’s program. About 40 sepa- 
rate programs, including community 
health centers, family planning serv- 
ices, senior centers, alcohol and drug 
abuse programs, day care services, and 
community mental health programs, 
among many others, would be consoli- 
dated into a single block grant to the 
States with an overall reduction of 25 
percent in funding levels for fiscal 
year 1982. This cut in Federal aid 
would result in a loss of more than 
$120 million to New York City for 
these much needed programs. Though 
the social impact of these cuts is diffi- 
cult to quantify, it would surely re- 
quire a significant curtailment in the 
scope of services geared particularly to 
the young and the elderly, as well as a 
reduction in the legal and public 
health services available to the city’s 
poor and moderate income residents. 

Health planning activities under the 
Reagan budget will be extremely hard 
hit and in many cases would be phased 
out completely in the next 2 to 3 
years. New York State currently re- 
ceives $2.1 million to support planning 
and regulatory activities of the Health 
Planning Commission and the Office 
of Health Systems Management. In 
addition, $7.5 million is received from 
the Federal Government to support 
the eight health systems agencies 
which carry out planning and certifi- 
cate of need functions in local areas 
within the State. The elimination of 
the HSA system will end the impor- 
tant role in local health decisionmak- 
ing and health advocacy that is played 
by these planning agencies and could 
have a significant impact on the 
State’s efforts to control health ex- 
penditures. 

The administration also proposes a 
3-year phase out of the Professional 
Standards Review Organization pro- 
gram. PSRO’s are primarily intended 
to be a cost-containment mechanism 
and a means of determining the appro- 
priate use of health care and main- 
taining quality of care. All Federal 
support would end in 1984 beginning 
with a loss to New York State of $14.3 
million in fiscal year 1982. 

I urge my colleagues to reject the 
proposed program cuts which would 
impose serious hardship on those who 
rely on medicaid and a wide range of 
community health services now assist- 
ed by the Federal Government. I 
would also urge your support for a 
health planning system which insures 
citizen involvement and provides effec- 
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tive-cost controls on local expendi- 
tures for medical care. 


THE RADIO WAR 
HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit an article which ap- 
peared in the Journal of Electronic 
Defense, entitled “The Radio War.” 
This informative article was authored 
by our esteemed colleague from IIIi- 
nois, the Honorable Epwarp DER- 
WINSKI. Mr. DERWINSKI is unquestion- 
ably one of the foremost authorities 
on international broadcasting in the 
Congress and I strongly believe that 
we all can benefit from his insightful 
observations. 

The article follows: 

THE RADIO WAR 

Unbeknown to most Americans, we are in- 
volved in an international radio war. It is a 
struggle of the truth of a free society 
against totalitarian propaganda broadcasts 
on the international airways. 

A large part of the threat posed to the 
United States by the increasing power and 
contentiousness of the Soviet Union lies in 
the area of political and propaganda activi- 
ty. Mass communication is used by the Sovi- 
ets to indoctrinate, mislead and confuse 
people throughout the world; the influence 
and strategic position of the United States 
are weakened in the process. 

In addition, 330 million persons are sub- 
jected to communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe and the USSR, innocent victims of a 
rigid system of information control. The to- 
talitarian governments of these countries 
methodically seal off at their borders all but 
“licensed” communication to deny their 
people access to unofficial sources of fact 
and opinion. International broadcasting, 
therefore, is a major vehicle to reach the 
captive people of the USSR and the satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe. 

Unfortunately, in the past few years, the 
effectiveness of U.S. broadcasting to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe has been 
systematically reduced, primarily due to in- 
adequate budgets. The Soviets have 
achieved great success in rendering many 
American broadcasts into their own terri- 
tory inaudible, or nearly so, through a de- 
termined jamming effort. The CIA esti- 
mates that the Soviet Union spends $300 
million a year on jamming, four times what 
the U.S. spends on the programming itself. 
The truth as broadcast by the U.S. has 
become less audible and less competitive 
with Soviet lies. In this battle of truth 
against falsehood, we risk defeat largely due 
to our own ineffectiveness. 

U.S. Government international broadcast- 
ing is conducted by the Voice of America 
(VOA), part of the International Communi- 
cation Agency (ICA), and Radio Free 
Europe (RFE) to Eastern Europe, and Radio 
Liberty (RL) to the Soviet Union, supervised 
by the Board for International Broadcasting 
(BIB). VOA disseminates U.S. and world 
news internationally, including to the Soviet 
bloc, whereas RFE and RL are in effect sur- 
rogate internal news services. They serve as 
free versions of national news services of 
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the countries concerned. The Jithuanian, 
Latvian, Estonian, Polish or Ukrainian lan: 
guage service of these radios, for example, 
operates as if it were the unfettered radio 
news bureau in the country where that lan- 
guage is used. 

Maintenance of viable radio transmissions, 
however, requires a large number of quali- 
fied language specialists, engineers, techni- 
cians, cultural reporters, editors and news 
contacts. Yet RFE/RL has been forced to 
reduce its staff by almost 40 percent in the 
past seven years at the same time its basic 
broadcasting commitment of 1000 hours a 
week remained unchanged. Funding for the 
radios has never matched their most basic 
needs. During Fiscal Year 1980, for exam- 
ple, RFE/RL was forced to borrow DM 6 
million from the West Germans for current 
expenses. The number and strength of our 
transmitters are inadequate, but instead of 
expanding and improving our overseas 
broadcasting, we have permitted it to de- 
cline. 

VOA transmitters, and even more so, 
those of RFE/RL, are considerably over- 
loaded. Almost every new programming 
demand requires a corresponding reduction 
in present programming. Moreover, new 
programming beamed to Afghanistan 
cannot be heard in most of that country be- 
cause VOA transmitters are not located 
where they can reach beyond its western 
border areas. We should not eliminate audi- 
ble broadcasts to Iran to create the illusion 
that we are making the effort to broadcast 
to Afghanistan. 

Furthermore, communist jamming creates 
serious problems. The standards of recep- 
tion for RFE/RL transmitters, as defined by 
the President’s Report of 1977, are set at 2.5 
millivolts per meter on four frequencies (in 
a jammed environment). In practice, exist- 
ing transmitters broadcasting to East 
Europe provide the minimum signal 
strength only at the center of their service 
areas, much of their effectiveness being lost 
to listeners on the periphery of the signal 
range. Moreover, audience level in the 
entire USSR remains a mere 4 percent or 
5.5 percent of the population west of the 
Ural Mountains. 

The Administration, in its report to Con- 
gress on March 22, 1977, set forth technical 
standards providing for an eightfold in- 
crease of transmitter resources when a radio 
signal is jammed. RL has never been able to 
meet this standard, nor can VOA, anytime 
that the Soviets resort to jamming of its 
broadcasts. Unfortunately, the 23 RFE/RL 
transmitters that the Congress authorized 
in 1976 will not make up even half the 
transmitter shortage. 

U.S. shortcomings in the radio war must 
be contrasted to consistent expansion of 
Soviet radio, now the most extensive and ex- 
pensive broadcasting arm in the world. It is 
part of an estimated $3% billion a year 
Soviet foreign propaganda offensive. The 
Soviets have not forgotten Lenin’s words: 
“Ideas are more fatal than guns.” 

Soviet radios are on the air for more than 
2,000 hours a week in 82 languages over 285 
shortwave transmitters. They are particu- 
larly active in the Third World, spreading 
anti-American propaganda, contributing to 
turmoil and promoting violence. For exam- 
ple, in Iran, the USSR has been be: in- 
flammatory programs since 1959, doubling 
its hours on the air after the fall of the 
Shah. 

Radio Moscow is the principal Soviet 
broadcaster to Iran in Farsi, or Persian, 
with 21 hours a week. Radio Baku, in the 
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Soviet Caucasus, is next with 17% hours. 
Other Soviet transmitters which beam Farsi 
abroad are located in Dushanbe (7 hours) 
and Tashkent (3%). A Soviet clandestine 
radio, the National Voice of Iran, broadcasts 
to Iran from Baku in both Farsi (5% hours 
weekly) and Azerbaijani (342). This station 
poses as Iranian, denouncing US policy as 
“imperialistic” and “satanic,” while it de- 
scribes the Soviet Union as Iran’s “true 
friend.” 

The USSR broadcasts to every continent. 
Soviet propaganda programs in English now 
blanket the Caribbean, relayed by powerful 
medium wave transmitters in Cuba and 
picked up on much of the East Coast of the 
United States on ordinary transistor receiv- 
ers or car radios. 

There is very little of the spirit of detente 
in all of this. The Soviets consider detente 
as peaceful coexistence, the opportunity to 
wage “ideological warfare” against the 
West, principally the United States. 

In August, 1980, as the Polish crisis un- 
folded, the Soviets began jamming VOA and 
other foreign broadcasts beamed to their 
territory. The communist countries have 
long jammed RFE and RL signals but had 
not for some years, in the spirit of de- 
tente,” interfered with VOA. The Soviet 
move in this case was not, however, a spur- 
of-the-moment decision on the part of top 
Soviet leaders but must have been planned 
for several months, at least. 

The measure was probably contemplated 
sometime before as a Soviet adjustment to 
the world reaction to its invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. It was possibly held up until the 
Moscow Olympics were over and the foreign 
visitors had gone home. It is now known 
that the Soviets made their 1968 decision to 
jam foreign broadcasts to coincide with the 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia 
three to four months before the event. 

Radio jamming is extremely expensive. An 
estimate of the cost of the Soviet bloc jam- 
ming of RFE/RL, mentioned above, is 
roughly $300 million a year. In the Soviet 
Union alone, there are 2075 jammers in- 
volved and more than 5,000 employees. A 
large increase in jamming, which now in- 
cludes the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) and the Deutsche Welle (DW) for- 
eign broadcasts to the Soviet Union, as well 
as VOA, means large additional costs in 
electric power, radio equipment, and the di- 
version of engineers and technicians from 
other work, a “brain drain” if you will. 

What is more, it takes a long time to mar- 
shal the necessary resources and coordinate 
the jamming effort. Jamming shortwave sig- 
nals must be on the same wavelengths, of 
course, as the broadcasts being interfered 
with. Inasmuch as the incoming programs 
are beamed on several frequencies, a good 
deal of coordination is required on the part 
of the jamming effort, all of which takes 
considerable planning. 

Local ground wave jamming is also expen- 
sive and of limited range with only a local 
effect. Ground waves, mere noise, have a 
range of five to ten miles, thus requiring 
many small stations near the target areas. 
Every Soviet city with a population of more 
than quarter million has about 15 of its own 
local jammers of from 5 to 20 kilowatts, 
with associated control and monitoring sites 
and equipment. Larger cities have more. 
Airwave jamming affects more listeners and 
is more common than ground jamming. The 
jammer signal is broadcast on the shortwave 
band from approximately the same distance 
from the audience as the transmitters 
broadcasting the offensive programs—Eng- 
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land, Spain, and Germany, for example. 
These foreign stations, and thus the Soviet 
jamming transmitters, are 1,200 to 2,000 
miles from the intended audience groups. 
The Soviets must back off, as it were, be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 miles to beam their 
jamming signals, which are incidentally 
largely music from Radio Mayak. 

Nonetheless, some of the foreign transmit- 
ters are very powerful. DW, for example, 
uses 500 kW transmitters, broadcasting pro- 
grams on several frequencies. The Soviet en- 
gineers must match the power of these sig- 
nals, more or less, come on the air at the 
same time, and be on the correct frequency, 
all of which takes planning and preparation. 
And yet, the recent renewed intensive jam- 
ming of VOA, BBC and DW was all done 
with reserve capacity; no Soviet equipment 
was removed from the jamming of Radio 
Liberty broadcasts. Thus, the total Soviet 
interference effort is twice what it was. 

Solzhenitsyn has spoken of the irony 
wherein cities are considered the centers of 
culture. In Russia, he has pointed out, for- 
eign broadcasts are often so jammed they 
cannot be heard at all in the cities. If you 
want to hear their message, you often must 
leave the cities for the countryside. Muffled 
signals from abroad in the “muffled zone.” 

What are the strategic implications of the 
radio war? The Soviet Union maintains an 
iron grasp on the Russian people and on the 
captive nationalities of its empire. Its strate- 
gic military strength shields its continuing 
conquests abroad. Our old policy of contain- 
ment no longer works against Soviet aggres- 
sion for our strategic superiority, on which 
this policy was based, has been lost. None- 
theless, the Soviet empire is vulnerable. Its 
economic system is truly inefficient, its agri- 
culture a shambles. Its population, and 
those of the captive nations, are shameless- 
ly exploited to support corrupt and incom- 
petent regimes. The masses out of whose 
hide the cost of Soviet imperialism comes 
are extremely susceptible to the truth. 
Soviet control of its own people and Russian 
power over non-Russian nationalities—the 
Ukrainians, Balts, Byelorussians, Arme- 
nians, and so forth—are eroded by the winds 
of freedom from abroad. In addition, there 
are 40 million Moslems in the Soviet Union 
who should have the benefit of the message 
of truth from abroad. These Moslem peo- 
ples are a fertile field awaiting cultivation. 

It is of special interest that RFE and RL 
often assist the forces of internal dissent in 
the USSR and the satellite countries in 
frustrating the Communist secret police by 
broadcasting smuggled dissident papers and 
messages. Dissident samizdat efforts are 
multiplied manyfold when these documents 
are read on the air at dictation speed. More- 
over, according to the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, “the airwaves provide protection 
for Andrei Sakharov and others who have 
no other defense except for public promi- 
nence.” 

It is obvious that the massive support that 
the Polish people gave the workers’ strike 
and are giving the effort to form independ- 
ent unions in Poland constitute complete re- 
pudiation of their Communist government. 
It is also apparent that the thirst for free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain remains 
strong and unquenchable. I do not believe 
that the recent events in Poland would have 
developed the way they have without the 
communication provided to the courageous 
Polish workers by the U.S. radios, especially 
RFE, and those of other free world coun- 
tries. In a letter to President Carter dated 
September 4, 1980, three Soviet dissidents 
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now living in the West called his attention 
to the enormous importance of the strength 
and intensity of the internal opposition in 
the subjugated countries. They reminded 
the President that this opposition demands 
neither money nor arms from us; it asks 
only moral or political support, they said. 
They then made the point that my col- 
leagues and I have made numerous times: 
all the information broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union cost the West less than one modern 
bomber. 

Our friends abroad are sometimes circum- 
spect in offering unsolicited advice, and our 
diplomats are frequently reluctant to report 
their friendly, yet critical, observation. Too 
much of the time, their views fail to perco- 
late to the top. More and more, however, 
word reaches us that we should take off the 
gloves. There is nothing wrong with propa- 
ganda, they point out, as long as it is accu- 
rate. 

Symbolic of our long-lived foreign infor- 
mation malaise was the thinking underlying 
the change of name, under the Carter Ad- 
ministration, of the US Information Agency 
(USIA) to the International Communication 
Agency (ICA). ICA cannot be merely the 
means for an interchange. It must not be 
simply an agency of dialogue. This is a hard- 
nosed and occasionally irrational world. Our 
information service must be a confident 
spokesman for our point of view. America 
should return to selling itself. 

The Communists themselves suffer a 
major deficiency in broadcasting their mes- 
sage. Significant delays impede their re- 
sponse to events as they unfold; the top 
leadership must review the handling of im- 
portant stories while it determines what the 
party line will be. It cannot thus be timely, 
and the West can properly fill the breech. It 
is often pointed out that it is not just the 
content of our broadcasts that upsets the 
Commissars, it is the constant flow of hard 
news. 

I maintain that to wage this radio war, 
the US should immediately establish the op- 
timal number and types of transmitters and 
their locations. Efforts should be stepped up 
to negotiate agreements with foreign na- 
tions with regard to locating transmitters 
and relays. Existing facilities should be im- 
proved; for example, most of the studio 
equipment at RFE/RL headquarters in 
Munich is more than 25 years old. Research 
should be undertaken on means to apply 
VHF satellite to the operations of the 
radios. 

Additional qualified staff should be re- 
cruited to man the improved facilities. In 
some cases it takes more than a year to 
identify and recruit qualified staff members 
with the needed language ability. 

A real effort should be made to reach the 
Soviet Moslem minorities located in Central 
Asia. For this we need transmitter facilities 
in the Middle East. 

We should improve program content. We 
need a strong signal and a strong message. 

We should reorganize the BIB and RFE/ 
RL boards and staffs and revitalize the lan- 
guage desks, and we should forego plans of 
relocating certain language RFE services 
from Munich to the US. 

A Spanish-language unit, Radio Free 
Cuba in Miami, should be established to 
beam the American message to the people 
of Cuba. 

I am not alone in believing that the radios 
should be considered as elements in our na- 
tional security. International broadcasting 
is an important weapon in our arsenal. 
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The struggle for men’s minds is at stake. 
We have history and truth on out side, yet 
we let the Soviets have a technological ad- 
vantage. This is a war the average American 
does not realize is going on, yet it is a major 
concern of the Soviets. We must recognize 
the responsibilities and challenges we face 
and make the policy and budget decisions 
necessary to gain the technological edge we 
need to win. 


POSSIBLE WESTERN EUROPEAN 
PRESENCE IN THE PERSIAN 
GULF 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 

@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the recent report that 
was prepared by the directors of four 
major councils on foreign relations in 
the United States, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. The report is entitled 
“Western Security: What Has 
Changed? What Should Be Done?” 

This report examines the challenges 
facing the Atlantic Alliance in the 
coming years and suggests several op- 
tions for dealing with them. It is 
argued that one approach to deterring 
Soviet aggression and adventurism in 
Southwest Asia is to seek a greater 
Western European presence in the 
Persian Gulf in support of U.S. activi- 
ties in the region. 

An excerpt of the 48-page report, ad- 


dressing this particular point which 
was reprinted in the March 24 edition 
of the Baltimore Sun, follows: 

WESTERN SECURITY AND THE GULF 


The United States, Europe and Japan 
share a vital interest in keeping Middle East 
oil flowing. Europe’s and Japan’s depend- 
ence on oil from the Gulf hardly needs fur- 
ther emphasis. But it would be entirely false 
to regard the secure supply of this oil as ex- 
clusively a European or Japanese matter. 
The loss of this source would also have ca- 
lamitous consequences for the United 
States, both in its effects on the American 
economy and because the blow which it 
would inflict to the entire Western econom- 
ic position would strike at the heart of 
America’s security. It is not simply Europe- 
an oil” that the United States is being asked 
to defend in the Middle East. 

The threats to this supply come from four 
main directions: 

The menace of Soviet military power: This 
Russian threat to the Gulf region is not 
unique in the past hundred years, nor, given 
the difficulty of the terrain, is it easy from 
the Russian point of view, to put into effect. 
In recent years, however, a greatly in- 
creased Soviet airlift capability and in- 
creased presence in and around the region 
enhances Soviet capacity to move military 
forces into the area. The invasion of Af- 
ghanistan has shown that this is a capacity 
which the Soviet Union is prepared to use in 
certain circumstances. Moreover, the Ira- 
nian Revolution and the Iraq-Iran war have 
created conditions in which the Soviet 
Union might be tempted to intervene. 
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National and ethnic rivalries: The tensions 
which produced the Iraq-Iran war are by no 
means the only ones in the area that could 
at some time lead to open hostilities in the 
region and consequent disruption of oil pro- 
duction. 

Revolution or internal disruption: There 
are at least half a dozen countries in the 
area whose regimes must be regarded as pre- 
carious in a 10-year perspective. Any of 
these upheavals could lead to interruption 
of oil supplies. 

A new Arab-Israeli war: In case of a new 
conflict it should be assumed that the West 
would continue to supply Israel with mate- 
riel and that the Arab states would retaliate 
with at least a partial oil embargo against 
the West. It is also true that even without a 
resumption of hostilities, the failure to solve 
the Palestinian problem is a permanent con- 
tribution to the instability of the whole 
area, 

The exact role which military force 
should play in deterring these threats, or in 
coping with them if they materialize, is de- 
batable. While the arguments are in part de- 
pendent on the detailed scenarios envisaged, 
a Western military presence would in itself, 
for certain countries in the region, have a 
positive political effect and a reassuring 
impact. 

Many in the West believe that there 
should exist a large Western capacity to 
confront the Soviet Army in the area. This 
would not necessarily entail a large Western 
presence permanently stationed in the Gulf 
region—rather an ability to deploy a very 
considerable force rapidly in case of a large 
Soviet invasion. The main argument in 
favor of provision on this large scale is that 
no small capability would be able to hold 
the position without early recourse to nucle- 
ar weapons. This latter is undesirable in 
itself and possibly lacking in credibility. On 
the other side, it can be maintained, first, 
that even a substantial expeditionary force 
would be at a serious geographical disadvan- 
tage and that the nuclear threshold might 
have to be crossed in any case; and second, 
that it might aggravate the situation of the 
West in the area by necessitating large 
bases and a general “visibility” which some 
of the countries involved do not desire at 
present. 

Whatever is thought of these arguments, 
it is clear that, given the immense uncer- 
tainties in the region, there is a need for 
some Western forces. The Soviet leaders 
have shown themselves extremely reluctant 
in the past to get into a direct military con- 
frontation with the other superpower. Their 
knowledge that an American force with Eu- 
ropean and Japanese support, however inad- 
equate for prolonged hostilities, was poised 
and ready to throw itself in the path of the 
Soviet advance and would therefore have an 
important deterrent effect. 

A Western force might also prove invalu- 
able in the face of other threats than that 
of Soviet military intervention. In the case 
of national rivalries leading to war in the 
Gulf area a Western naval task force able to 
keep open the Straits of Hormuz might well 
be required. In the case of domestic turmoil 
threatening Western interests we should 
need a capacity to intervene on the side of 
any friendly power which called for help. 
There are also many possible eventualities 
calling for a quick deployment into the area 
for defense of oil fields. 

If it is conceded to be in the interest of all 
Western countries that some Western capa- 
bility for deployment should exist, it follows 
that those who benefit should bear some of 
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the cost of its maintenance. The question is, 
what constitutes a significant and appropri- 
ate contribution? 

The problem here is to some extent one of 
public opinion, which in America tends to 
see Europe's willingness to take part active- 
ly in the protection of “European” oil in the 
Middle East as a major touchstone of the 
present relationship. From this point of 
view the more visible and directly related to 
the Middle East problem the European con- 
tributions, the better. Even marginal assist- 
ance from Europeans would be symbolically 
important in maintaining alliance cohesion, 
in demonstrating to the Soviets and the 
countries of the region that the West is 
united, and in persuading American public 
opinion of the futility of a major U.S. effort 
in the area. From a European point of view 
it is also necessary to ensure, by direct in- 
volvement, that the arrangement should be 
based on shared reponsibility and truly col- 
lective decision-making. A new reality needs 
to be given to these principles where the 
vital interests of the whole Western world 
are at stake. 

These considerations point to active Euro- 
pean military participation on the ground 
and at sea in the Middle East. There are po- 
litical and practical difficulties about this 
approach. The non-American powers have 
very limited resources available for long- 
range operations, and it is arguable that for 
them to try, at this stage, to create a capac- 
ity which would make any appreciable dif- 
ference to the military situation would cost 
money that would be better spent on im- 
proving the quality of their forces in the 
NATO sector. Moreover, in the case of Ger- 
many and Japan there are considerable mis- 
givings inside and outside these countries 
about whether they should assume a global 
military role for the first time since the end 
of World War II. 

For these reasons it seems best to adopt a 
mixed policy whereby the main burden of 
putting together a rapid deployment force 
falls on the United States, but the Europe- 
ans make some contribution in terms of men 
and materiel where this is appropriate (as in 
the case of Britain and France) and/or pro- 
vide en route facilities for the American 
rapid deployment force, contribute to the 
enhancement of the existing Western bases 
in the area, and, by maintaining their own 
defence expenditures in Europe, permit 
some American resources to be released for 
the Middle East. 

A European presence in the area would be 
politically and symbolically important. It 
would underline to European publics their 
stake in the area; it would greatly help to 
gain American congressional and public sup- 
port for a major U.S. effort in the area; and 
it would therefore improve American-Euro- 
pean relations. 


A TRIBUTE TO JEWISH 
HERITAGE 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation is rich with ethnic and cultural 
diversity. As immigrants have melted 
into our communities, they have con- 
tributed their spirit, talents, and tradi- 
tions to our national identity. As a co- 
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sponsor of House Joint Resolution 155, 
a bill proclaiming May 3 through May 
10, 1981, “Jewish Heritage Week,” I 
am pleased that the House passed this 
bill on March 26. 

This week would be designated pri- 
marily for educational ceremonies and 
activities. Last year during Jewish 
Heritage Week, many school systems 
sponsored programs on Jewish history 
and culture, Hebrew as a modern lan- 
guage, the Holocaust, and current con- 
cerns of American Jews. 

The months of April and May con- 
tain many events important to Jewish 
history including Passover, the anni- 
versary of the Warsaw ghetto upris- 
ing, Israeli Independence Day, Solidar- 
ity Sunday for Soviet Jewry, and Jeru- 
salem Day. Each of these events 
marks an important period of Jewish 
history that all of us, regardless of our 
religion or ethnicity, should remem- 
ber. 

During this week, while we honor 
the historical accomplishments of the 
Jewish people, we should also 
strengthen resolve to work on remain- 
ing problems. I believe we should also 
express our concern for the most 
recent Jewish emigrees from the 
Soviet Union—who seek refuge in var- 
ious countries around the world from 
persecution in Russia. I have cospon- 
sored House Concurrent Resolution 
50, to urge the Soviet Union to release 
scientist Viktor Brailovsky, and House 
Joint Resolution 220, to award honor- 
ary citizenship to Raoul Wallenberg, 
who heroically rescued many in Hun- 
gary during World War II. The fate of 
Mr. Wallenberg is still unknown. 

I hope that Jewish Heritage Week 
will draw attention to the successes 
and the stuggles of the Jewish people. 
Through increased awareness of di- 
verse cultures, we will all gain a great- 
er understanding of our national heri- 
tage and build more bonds of friend- 
ship among the many ethnic groups in 
our Nation. 


DESOTO NATIONAL PARK 
HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure of informing you of local 
voluntary efforts to cut Federal spend- 
ing. Although President Reagan has 
not earmarked drastic cuts for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Richard F. Hite, 
superintendent of the DeSoto Nation- 
al Memorial, has joined the national 
effort for economic recovery by volun- 
tarily trimming costs. Mr. Hite has an- 
nounced his willingness to do his part 
by scrutinizing the operational budget, 
and cutting back and eliminating all 
but the essential visitor service and re- 
source protection at the memorial. 
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I commend Mr. Richard F. Hite for 
taking the initiative to curb Federal 
spending, and I congratulate him for 
his active role as a Federal spending 
watchdog.e 


THE ELEPHANT PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1981 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing a bill today, along with 
56 of my colleagues, to halt the mas- 
sive slaughter of African elephants. 
The Elephant Protection Act of 1981, 
identical to the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives last Con- 
gress, would restrict ivory imports 
from African nations which do not 
curb the rampant killing of their coun- 
try’s elephants. 

Elephant populations in Africa are 
rapidly diminishing. In 1970, there 
were an estimated 5,000,000 elephants 
in Africa. By 1980, the population of 
elephants had dropped to 1,300,000. 
After surviving for more than 300,000 
years as a species, the African ele- 
phant is experiencing such a swift de- 
cline in numbers that it is facing ex- 
tinction. 

While drought, deforestation, urban- 
ization, and competition with the rap- 
idly increasing human population 
have all contributed to the fast decline 
in elephant populations, it is the delib- 
erate slaughter of elephants for their 
valuable ivory tusks that poses the 
greatest present threat to Africa’s re- 
maining herds. Ivory trade alone is be- 
lieved to account for 50,000 to 150,000 
elephant deaths each year—deaths 
which are mostly brought about by in- 
humane methods, including rockets 
fired from helicopters, use of automat- 
ic weapons, and the poisoning of wa- 
terholes which indiscriminately kills 
all wildlife in the area. 

Ivory trade has been a lucrative 
business throughout history and has 
resulted in numbers of elephant 
deaths at various times, even when 
man did not have the technical advan- 
tages over elephants which he has 
today. Like gold and silver, ivory is a 
hard currency, a commodity that in- 
creases in worth in times of inflation. 
Ivory that brought a trader $3 a 
pound in the 1960’s now brings $40 to 
$50 a pound. International trade in 
both raw and worked ivory is estimat- 
ed to be worth $200 million or more 
annually. High inflation in recent 
years has caused the elephant to 
become a most unfortunate victim of a 
vicious supply-and-demand spiral. As 
the price of ivory rises, more ele- 
phants are slaughtered. As more ele- 
phants are killed, there is increased 
fear that the supply will run out. In 
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turn, fear that the supply will run out 
drives up the price even more. 

The African elephant is following 
the path of the near-extinct Asian ele- 
phant. The United States has banned 
trade in Asian elephant ivory since 
1976 when the Department of the In- 
terior officially listed these creatures 
as an endangered species. Now that 
Africa is the sole source of the ivory 
trade, the African elephant is quickly 
following the path toward endangered 
status, too. It was not until I intro- 
duced a bill to ban trade in ivory from 
African elephants 4 years ago that the 
Department of the Interior took any 
action to protect the African elephant. 
At that time, Interior issued regula- 
tions listing the African elephant as a 
threatened species and allowing ivory 
imports only from countries which are 
parties to the Convention of Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species 
(CITES). 

Unfortunately, Interior’s regulations 
have not been effective. Much ivory 
entering this country still comes from 
elephants which are killed illegally, 
and is shipped through a vast world- 
wide trade in smuggled elephant prod- 
ucts. Worked ivory from places such as 
Hong Kong, where large amounts of 
raw ivory are carved, is required to be 
accompanied by a reexportation docu- 
ment stating that the ivory was legally 
taken in the country of origin. Howev- 
er, it is almost impossible for U.S. Cus- 
toms agents to verify documents 
which have been falsified by attribut- 
ing ivory origin to a CITES member 
country when the ivory was actually 
taken in a nonmember country. 

But even more frustrating than the 
falsification of documents is our Gov- 
ernment’s failure to deal with obvious 
fraud in elephant imports. Two years 
ago, when the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee re- 
viewed some ivory import documents 
obtained from the Department of the 
Interior they found some declarations 
listing “Africa” as the country of 
origin, and other declarations listing 
“Kenya,” a country which has banned 
the export of wildlife products since 
1977. The ivory listed on these docu- 
ments, and on other obviously errone- 
ous or fraudulent documents, success- 
fully entered the United States. 

Clearly, stronger action is needed to 
halt the destruction of the African ele- 
phant than what is being taken under 
current law, and we must act quickly 
while we still have a chance to reverse 
the decline of these magnificent ani- 
mals. During the last Congress I 
worked with members and staff of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to devise a way to end our Na- 
tion’s participation in the slaughter of 
elephants and to establish a system 
whereby those countries which suc- 
cessfully manage their elephant popu- 
lations are recognized and encouraged. 
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I believe, as do numerous environmen- 
tal and animal protection organiza- 
tions whose representatives testified in 
support of this bill, that the legisla- 
tion we developed would do just that. 

The bill I am introducing is identical 
to H.R. 4685 of last Congress—except 
for necessary date changes. With 
strong, bipartisan endorsement from 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, this bill passed the House 
of Representatives on December 19, 
1979. In the Senate, the Subcommittee 
on Resource Protection held a hearing 
on this bill in June of 1980, but Senate 
consideration of it was stalled as that 
Chamber prepared for adjournment. 

Briefly, the bill would do the follow- 
ing: First, it would impose a 6-month 
moratorium on the import and export 
of any elephant or elephant product 
to or from the United States. The 
moratorium would apply to both 
worked and raw ivory, whether the 
ivory comes directly from an ivory-ex- 
porting country or from an intermedi- 
ate country which works the ivory and 
reexports it. During the 6-month 
period, however, 10,000 pounds of 
ivory would be exempt in order to 
allow the 1,000 to 3,000 scrimshaw 
artisans in this country to practice 
their skill and maintain their liveli- 
hood. Ivory for this purpose is unavail- 
able from any other source. In addi- 
tion, during the first 90-day period, 
the bill would exempt worked ivory 
purchased abroad by tourists which is 
not intended for resale. 

During the moratorium, the Depart- 

ment of the Interior would develop a 
permit program to allow ivory trade 
with countries which meet strict crite- 
ria, Permits would be granted for ivory 
originating in countries which have 
strong elephant conservation pro- 
grams and sound recordkeeping for 
their ivory exports. Permits would be 
issued for ivory from intermediate 
countries only if the reexporting 
nation has sufficient recordkeeping re- 
quirements to insure that the nation 
of origin can be determined. 

Provisions are made to assist the De- 
partment of the Interior in enforcing 
restrictions on ivory trade. In order to 
allow Interior to concentrate its en- 
forcement efforts, elephant product 
imports would be limited to the Ports 
of New York and Seattle. Violators 
would face stiff penalties: First-time 
offenders would be subject to a civil 
penalty of $10,000 and a criminal pen- 
alty of $20,000 or 1 year imprisonment 
or both. Second-time and subsequent 
violators would face stronger penal- 
ties. 

Exempt from coverage of this bill 
would be imports and exports of ele- 
phants and elephant products for zoo- 
logical, educational, scientific, or exhi- 
bitional purposes; keyboard ivory 
which is part of a musical instrument; 
and elephant trophies taken by sports 
hunters, provided that the imported 
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item is well-documented and taken in 
compliance with the laws of the host 
country. 

Our bill would take an additional 
step to aid conservation of elephants. 
It would direct the Secretary of State 
to establish programs to assist nations 
in protecting habitat for elephants, 
and in developing and implementing 
elephant conservation and manage- 
ment programs. This would help those 
nations which want to conserve their 
elephant populations but simply do 
not have the capability to develop a 
program without outside assistance. 

Funding for this bill would be au- 
thorized for the next 4 years—fiscal 
years 1982-85—at the following levels: 
For the Department of Interior’s en- 
forcement program, the bill would au- 
thorize $1.5 million for fiscal year 
1982, and $2 million for the 3 subse- 
quent fiscal years; for the State De- 
partment’s conservation assistance 
program, the bill would authorize 
$400,000 in fiscal year 1982, $4.7 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1983, $5.5 million in 
fiscal year 1984, $7 million in fiscal 
year 1985, and $0.7 million in fiscal 
year 1986. 

The proposals contained in this bill 
present a better approach to reducing 
elephant deaths than would a com- 
plete ban of ivory trade such as I have 
advocated in the past, because they 
take a more positive approach to solv- 
ing problems of elephant conservation. 
This bill’s distinct advantage over a 
ban on ivory trade is that it provides a 
means to implement conservation pro- 
grams in ivory-exporting countries, 
and gives countries an incentive to 
conserve their elephant populations: 
We reward them by permitting their 
ivory to be imported into our country. 
It also refrains from punishing those 
in industries for which there are no 
substitutes for elephant ivory—in par- 
ticular, for scrimshaw work and musi- 
cal instrument keyboards. 

It would be unconscionable to allow 
our desire for unnecessary luxury 
items such as ivory carvings and jewel- 
ry to continue to contribute to the 
inhumane, extinction-threatening 
slaughter of the largest land mammals 
in the world. We can help put a stop 
to this large-scale destruction of the 
African elephant. Passage of our bill 
will be an important step toward doing 
80.6 


THE ATLANTA SITUATION 
HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1981 
@ Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, first of all, I would like to 
commend Congressman WYcHE 
Fowter for providing the time for this 
much needed discussion of a very criti- 
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Cal issue. The slaying of over 20 chil- 
dren in Atlanta, Ga., is clearly indica- 
tive of the sickness which is eroding 
the fibers of our society. 


Violence is becoming more and more 
a way of life throughout our Nation. 
The Atlanta slayings and related at- 
tacks against children are very cogent 
symbols that we are moving further 
away from the highest regard for 
human life. 


It frightens me deeply to acknowl- 
edge the significant psychological 
damage which is growing among all 
children due to the recent incidences. 
While the victims of these murders 
have all been black, it is no secret that 
such acts of violence do not discrimi- 
nate. The fundamental question we 
must face now is that any child may 
be forced to live in fear during every 
phase of a day’s activity. Surely, the 
increased number of weapon-carrying 
schoolchildren; momentary periods of 
panic if a parent is late picking up a 
schoolchild; and decrease in academic 
achievement, are not peculiar to the 
findings of several Atlanta psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and mental 
health officials. The feelings of dis- 
trust, fear, and apprehension will 
spread among all of our Nation’s chil- 
dren as they begin to dread function- 
ing in everyday environments. This is 
a sad outlook for our future. 


Another fundamental question 
which is magnified in the minds of 
those who fear for human safety, is 
the continuing focus away from 
human needs. We are forced now to 
question if whether or not the evils of 
poverty, deprivation, and unemploy- 
ment may be so deep rooted in our so- 
ciety that respect for human life be- 
comes secondary to mere survival. We 
are also forced to question the validity 
of continuous violence as romanticized 
and glamourized on our television and 
movie screens. 


The situations in Georgia, Florida, 
Maryland, and throughout most re- 
gions in this country leave us frus- 
trated and angry. They leave us to 
question the basic responsiveness of 
authorities who must become more 
adamant in the protection of human 
lives. However, they must not lead us 
co take the law into our own hands. 


The widespread acts of violence 
must also remind us that the protec- 
tion and preservation of human lives 
are cross-jurisdictional. When as many 
as 21 lives are lost, it cannot be pegged 
as a State or local government matter. 
Both the President and the Congress 
realized this, and I laud the dispersal 
of Federal funds to Atlanta, and the 
efforts to appropriate $1.5 and $1.8 
million for use by. this city. 


We have to examine closely the cli- 
mate that motivates and encourages 
psychotic violence. The violence of 
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racism, the aforementioned influence 
of television and movies, and the vio- 
lence of war and militarism—all of 
these inevitably get reflected in indi- 
vidual behavior to a greater or lesser 
degree. The psychotic killers who 
murder our children in Atlanta or any- 
where else are victims of this climate 
and have apparently been affected to 
a greater degree. 


We cannot excuse this behavior. 
However, we can and must deal 
squarely with the environment which 
fosters such actions. 


Several sociologists tell us that most 
of the slain Atlanta children come 
from public housing neighborhoods 
which are more vulnerable and condu- 
cive to human mistreatment, abduc- 
tion, and even death. Such conditions 
and incidences are not limited to this 
region of the country. Right here in 
Washington, D.C., children from low- 
income housing projects are becoming 
more and more susceptible to condi- 
tions of drug abuse and molestation. 
Here, the elimination of unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, and poverty 
must precede the eradication of such 
criminal acts. 


It is not easy to warn the blacks of 
Atlanta to stay away from theories 
that the acts of violence against 21 
black children are conspiratorial in 
nature or racially motivated. The pat- 
tern of systematic murders, rapes, ad- 
ditional overt and covert actions 
against black citizens in the South and 
throughout this country is still just 
too prevalent. However, we must assist 
in the efforts of Mayor Maynard Jack- 
son, the numerous task forces, and 
concerned citizens in addressing the 
problem in a rational way. 


Again, until we eliminate the funda- 
mental societal illis, we cannot be 
shocked at deviant behavioral patterns 
of violence, irresponsibility, and total 
disregard for human lives. There is 
little help in calling on citizens to care 
about each other when increasing in- 
equities among neighborhoods, 
schools, living standards, and opportu- 
nities have become a way of life. 


Those of us who are in a position to 
impact on public policy must stand 
firm against further inequities and 
burdens on our children, elderly, and 
low-income citizens. We must promote 
the kind of solidarity which has been 
displayed as citizens across the Nation 
have rallied behind the victimized At- 
lanta families. Most importantly, we 
must not be afraid to oppose and 
openly attack racism, chronic unem- 
ployment, poverty, injustice, and 
other societal ills which cloud any ef- 
forts to provide equal opportunities 
for each and every citizen. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
GAINESVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I offer my personal 
tribute to an outstanding junior col- 
lege basketball team that has recently 
completed a championship season. 

The Gainesville Junior College 
Lakers of Gainesville, Ga., were 
crowned as the 1981 Georgia champi- 
on, earning a berth in the National 
Junior College Tournament held in 
Kansas this month. 

The Lakers posted a 22-8 season 
under the tutelage of Coach Mike 
Nordholz. 

A remarkable fact exists with the 
entire athletic program at Gainesville 
Junior College. It is the only nondor- 
mitory junior college in the university 
system of Georgia which supports a 
full, intercollegiate athletic program. 

The 1980-81 team members were: 
Sam Beasley, Rex Ellington, Dwayne 
Dorsey, Billy Joe Wright, Keith 
Porter, George McKinney, Mitch 
Chapman, Doug Mahaffey, Doug Lips- 
comb, Denver Byrd, Lonnie Conner, 
and Yolando Giles. The student man- 
agers were: Ricky Campfield, Bobby 
Maxwell, and Sid Bramblett. I am 


proud to contribute this salute to 
these champions at Gainesville Junior 
College. 

Gainesville Junior College president, 


Dr. Hugh Mills, Jr., recently stated: 

Many of us who have come up through 
athletic competition find that we are able to 
take both the hard knocks and the victories 
of life much more positively because of this 
competitive training in our youth. 

I appreciate the fine work and high 
ideals that have been set by the 
Gainesville Junior College administra- 
tion, faculty, staff, foundation, and 
students. 

I am confident that many more vic- 
tories are headed their way.e 


ABORTION—APRIL 7, 1981 
HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate in Congress over a woman’s 
right to choose abortion still persists 
despite the Supreme Court ruling af- 
firming this right in 1973. In an effort 
to circumvent the Court’s decision, 
antiabortion forces shifted their sights 
and sought to deny medicaid funding 
for poor women for abortion services. 
More recently these activities appear 
to have broadened again to ban abor- 
tion entirely through a new ap- 
proach—that is through a statutory or 
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constitutional definition of when life 
begins, which in the view of this mi- 
nority is at conception. Survey after 
survey has shown that the majority of 
Americans support the right to choose 
abortion. I strongly believe that the 
Congress would be infringing on this 
constitutional right by enacting into 
law the religious or moral views of 
only one segment of the population. 
The repercussions of such misguided 
action could be devastating not only to 
our system of criminal and civil law, 
but to the constitutional issue of sepa- 
ration of powers between the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment. 

The following article by John Hart 
Ely and Laurence Tribe appeared re- 
cently in the New York Times and 
clearly outlines the dangerous prece- 
dent that would be set by congression- 
al action overriding the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. I urge my col- 
leagues to consider the constitutional 
as well as public policy implications in- 
volved in any congressional move to 
restrict reproductive freedom for 
women. 


Let THERE BE LIFE 
(By John Hart Ely and Laurence H. Tribe) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Sometimes it’s hard to 
keep up. First it was life created in a test 
tube. Then patented life forms. And now 
we're told that all Congress has to do is pass 
a statute redefining life“ by declaring fe- 
tuses to be “persons” from the moment of 
conception—and, presto, Roe v. Wade, the 
United States Supreme Court 1973 decision 
preventing legislative interference with 
abortions until late pregnancy will disap- 
pear. No muss, no fuss, and, most important, 
no struggle for all the votes it would take to 
amend the Constitution the old-fashioned 
way. 

The two of us have been on opposite sides 
of the debate over the constitutional legiti- 
macy of Roe virtually since it was decided. 
But we have no trouble at all agreeing that 
this formula for overturning it is badly mis- 
guided. It won’t work, and it’s a good thing 
it won't. 

Even if it were offered in the form of a 
constitutional amendment, it would be at 
best an unpredictable vehicle for overruling 
Roe. If fetuses really are to be regarded as 
persons from the moment of conception, 
that would seem to require states to punish 
rape victims who get abortions as murderers 
and the druggists who provide them morn- 
ing-after pills as accomplices to murder. If, 
on the other hand (as certainly seems 
likely) the statute’s proponents assure us 
that they don’t mean that—that some dis- 
tinctions between the extinction of fetal life 
and the extinction of other life can still be 
drawn—it could then become at least argu- 
able that the goal of overruling Roe had not 
in fact been realized. 

Let's suppose, though, that the Supreme 
Court would uphold a ban on abortion on 
the strength of a “fetal life” amendment to 
the Constitution. It doesn’t follow that a 
mere act of Congress could accomplish the 
same result. The point of Roe v. Wade was 
not that the Supreme Court had too little 
“scientific” information about when life 
began or what a fetus was, but rather that 
the Government, merely “by adopting one 
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theory of life,” could not “override the 
rights of the pregnant woman.” For Con- 
gress to proclaim the theory that a fetus is a 
person from the very beginning would leave 
this constitutional calculus unchanged. It 
was a question of rights, not an issue of biol- 
ogy or a matter of definition, that Roe re- 
solved. 

Congressional power to rescue an other- 
wise unconstitutional law by the expedient 
of redefining the terms of the 14th Amend- 
ment would have the dizzying implications 
well beyond the abortion controversy. 

Should we make it as easy for Govern- 
ment officials to sue for libel as it was 
before The New York Times v. Sullivan, 
which barred damages for defamation of 
public officials in the absence of deliberate 
or reckless falsehood? That's simple enough: 
Congress need only announce that one’s 
“liberty” of reputation demands that any 
publisher of libelous matter about an offi- 
cial be strictly liable for every falsehood. 
How about bringing back the racially re- 
strictive convenants that were common 
before the Supreme Court in 1948 held 
them to be unenforceable? No problem. Just 
have Congress define judicial refusal to en- 
force racial restrictions on real-estate sales 
as a “deprivation of property.” Yearn for 
the halcyon day when coerced confessions 
were admissible as evidence? Easy. Congress 
proclaims that from here on releasing any 
defendant on the ground that his rights 
were violated will be deemed to deprive all 
members to the public of their “Liberty” 
from fear. 

Indeed, why not skip all the bother and 
just let Congress redefine “due process of 
law” to include “any law Congress or a state 
legislature approves.” It hardly matters— 
once Congress can defeat liberty by defini- 
tional fiat. Reducing the Constitution to 
whatever those in power want it to mean is 
an awfully high price to pay for making Roe 
disappear. We're all lucky—supporters and 
opponents of Roe alike—that such a gambit 
won't work. 

Senator Jesse A, Helms wasn’t conceived 
yesterday, and his constitutional advisers 
undoubtedly have explained to him why an 
attempt to overrule Roe V. Wade by statute 
must fail. Obviously, the idea is to score 
points with the “pro-life” constituency at 
the expense of the courts, which, as the sen- 
ator well knows, will have no choice but to 
strike the statute down. When Roe was de- 
cided, many screamed—including one of us 
(Mr. Ely)—that the Court was playing poli- 
tics. With treatment like this at the hands 
of the Congress, what else can we really 
expect?@ 


USEFULNESS OF THE SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC SCIENCES 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, fund- 
ing cuts proposed by the Reagan ad- 
ministration in the National Science 
Foundation are more than an attempt 
at budget trimming and prudent man- 
agement. They exhibit a view that 
could destroy some of the social and 
economic science research activities we 
clearly need to assist in the solution of 
our Nation’s problems. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Critical national problems of the 
1980's such as productivity and energy 
have major social and economic ele- 
ments. The Japanese application of 
social science principles, mainly of 
American origin, to problems of indus- 
trial management illustrates how inno- 
vation in social organization for manu- 
facturing and marketing can lead to 
increased productivity and economic 
gain. 

The February 13, 1981, issue of Sci- 
ence contains an eloquent editorial by 
Dr. Kenneth Prewitt titled: ‘“Useful- 
ness of the Social Sciences,” which I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

USEFULNESS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

National attention has turned to the pro- 
ductivity, the performance, and even the 
profitability of science. Measured against 
such criteria, how will the social sciences 
fare? Quite well, I believe. Close scrutiny 
will disclose substantial contributions to 
economic growth and the public welfare. 
For instance, numerous well-established in- 
dustries now market technologies that are 
derived from social science research: demo- 
graphic projections, programmed language 
instruction, standardized educational test- 
ing, behavior modification, man-machine 
system design, political polling, consumer 
research and market testing, management 
consulting. Just as medicine draws upon bio- 
logical research or electronics upon physics, 
government and management draw upon 
psychology, economics, demography, geog- 
raphy, and other social sciences. 

In addition, the social sciences have vastly 
extended the observational powers of con- 
temporary societies. Advanced industrial na- 
tions are commonly described as informa- 
tion societies in reference to their systemati- 
cally collected information about the 
human as well as the physical environment. 
Human actions and the meanings attached 
to them constitute the most dynamic and 
complex of all those environments in which 
markets sell, banks invest, businesses pro- 
duce, governments govern, and families 
plan. Monitoring the ever-changing human 
environment is a task approached through a 
variety of tools and disciplines of the social 
sciences: economic indicators, demographic 
trends, national statistical systems, histori- 
cal research, time-series analysis, input- 
output matrices, developmental psychology, 
area studies, political geography. 

Of course, the public importance of the 
social sciences, like that of the biological 
and physical sciences, is not limited to their 
accomplishments as observational sciences 
or to a list of industries that market their 
technologies. It is through theories and in- 
tellectual constructs that the sciences real- 
ize their greatest potential. In the empirical 
regularities they reveal, the counterintuitive 
questions they ask, the contingent associ- 
ations they discover, and the successive 
layers of meaning they uncover, the social 
sciences conceptualize and thereby render 
accessible to human intelligence a wide 
array of economic, social, political, and cul- 
tural phenomena. Ironically, the social sci- 
ences seldom get full credit for their theo- 
retical accomplishments, because the discov- 
eries, once labeled, are quickly absorbed 
into conventional wisdom. This is easily 
demonstrated; note the number of social sci- 
ence concepts common to our vocabulary: 
human capital, gross national product, iden- 
tity crisis, span of control, the unconscious, 
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price elasticity, acculturation, political 
party identification reference group, exter- 
nalities. Obviously, the phenomena revealed 
through such concepts existed prior to the 
relevant research, just as DNA, quarks, and 
the source of the Nile existed prior to their 
discovery. Yet concepts generated through 
research are discoveries that make phenom- 
ena intelligible and accessible that previous- 
ly were inaccurately or incompletely under- 
stood. 

That the tools and concepts of social sci- 
ence work their way into public discourse is 
a matter of some national importance. Reg- 
ulatory policy, for example, is seldom dis- 
cussed without reference to cost-benefit 
analysis. It is with models from economics 
and demography that the financial base of 
Social Security is being examined, Evalua- 
tion research is called upon to demonstrate 
program successes or failures. Game theory 
provides a vocabulary for looking at shifting 
international alliances. The current nation- 
al discussion of productivity will make use 
of research on topics such as investment 
and savings behavior, management of com- 
plex organizations, competency testing, in- 
ternational labor migration, or human cre- 
ativity. 

In just a few decades the social sciences 
have accomplished much of practical signifi- 
cance. With continued public and private 
support, much can reasonably be expected 
in the decades to come. 


THE ILLUSION OF AMERICAN 
OMNIPOTENCE 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
Dennis Brogan’s call for prudence, 
above all, prudence, in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, is as warranted today 
as it was in 1952. 

Part II follows: 


Iv 


At first sight, the growing American dis- 
tress at the continuance of the Korean war 
seems to show something very different 
from a sense of omnipotence. It shows, 
indeed, a sense of frustration, dismay, bewil- 
derment. To find hundreds of thousands of 
American troops fighting in a remote coun- 
try, seven years after “the end of the war,” 
is baffling enough. To suffer over 120,000 
casualties in such a situation is worse. The 
Korean war is already, in terms of losses, 
the third most serious war in American his- 
tory. An American mother lamenting the 
fate of her son is a figure to inspire sympa- 
thy and understanding. It is natural that 
the American people should want, not on 
any terms but on some terms, an end to the 
Korean war. 

But in addition to this common and natu- 
ral sentiment there is another American at- 
titude that is less defensible and decidedly 
dangerous. It might be likened to the atti- 
tude of the prosperous and pompous citizen 
who, in a jam, firmly tells the cops, “You 
can’t do that to me.” Many, very many 
Americans, its seems to me, find it incon- 
ceivable that an American policy, an- 
nounced and carried out by the American 
government, acting with the support of the 
American people, does not immediately suc- 
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ceed. If it does not, this, they feel, must be 
because of stupidity or treason. That the 
Chinese Communist government should 
defy—and successfully defy—the policy of 
the United States, seems to them to fly in 
the face of a truth which they hold to be 
self-evident. 

Yet such situations exist and may well 
continue to exist. It is by no means certain 
that American forces will easily be with- 
drawn from Korea, or even that they may 
not have to take part in other wars of that 
kind. Mrs. Kathleen Norris can no more 
alter that fact than Senator Taft can really 
guarantee to keep the military budget to a 
fixed proportion of the total. In the great 
power vacuum created by the decline of 
Europe, the United States is forced, and will 
be forced, to do a great many disagreeable 
things—or to surrender. This is a new story 
for the United States, but it is an old one 
for Europe, What the American people are 
enduring now is what the French, the Eng- 
lish, the Russian peoples, even the Spanish 
and Italian peoples, suffered in the process 
of extending or trying to retain their em- 
pires. 

But, it will be objected, America is not 
trying to extend an empire; she is defending 
public order and morality in Korea. This is 
very different from the piratical adventures 
of the old world, from the French in Africa, 
the English in India, or the Russians in 
Samarkand or Armenia. Morally, this is 
true. But, just as the purity of the American 
cause does not win all American families to 
an acceptance of the Korean war as neces- 
sary and tolerable, so the moral turpitude of 
European enterprises added very little to 
the burden of empire. And that burden was 
heavy in terms of lives lost. 

It has been calculated—and I do not think 
it is an improbable calculation—that the 
French conquest of Algeria cost the French 
150,000 lives. (What it cost the Arabs, resist- 
ing civilization, no one has paused to com- 
pute.) I don’t know what the British wars in 
India cost either in great battles, in minor 
battles, or in disease, but they cost plenty. 
Even the British peace, imposed on India, 
cost plenty to the 100,000 white troops per- 
manently garrisoned in that remote, un- 
healthy land. Do you think it mattered to a 
French mother that her son, dead in Alge- 
ria, was an agent of imperialism? All she 
knew was that he had paid what Marshal 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr candidly called a blood 
tax. And the same story can be told of Indo- 
china seventy years ago—and now. It is one 
of minor themes of a once-famous novel, 
Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande. “It’s a long way to 
Carcassonne,” said the soldier of the 
Grande Armée, dying in the snow on the re- 
treat from Moscow; and it is a long time 
since Vergil made the dying Greek remem- 
ber sweet Argos. 

Morally justifiable—indeed, morally splen- 
did—as the American action in Korea on 
behalf of the United Nations may be, and 
urgent as the need may be to find an honor- 
able way out of the predicament in which 
she finds herself, what Americans are 
paying today is one of the normal prices of 
being a great power, of bearing the burdens 
as well as enjoying the advantages of power. 

Again, I have no intention of minimizing 
the horror of the Korean War. I was in New 
York in December 1950, when it was still 
not certain that the Marines would get out 
of the trap sprung on them in North 
Korea—when, indeed, it was not certain 
that many of them would ever get home. I 
felt passionately with the American people. 
And the situation is not purely American. In 
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a year and a half, my eldest son will be in 
the army and may be in Malaya or Korea. It 
is a painful story. But it is an old one. 

v 


Another aspect of the “you can’t do this 
to me” mentality—which, in turn, is an 
aspect of the illusion of omnipotence—can 
best be studied in the writings of Mr. David 
Lawrence of the U.S. News & World Report. 
To Mr. Lawrence the Korean war, the loss 
of American lives in it, is not merely painful 
but unendurable. It must be put an end to, 
and one of the methods suggested has a real 
interest—to me a pathological interest. If I 
understand Mr. Lawrence aright, in order to 
diminish Communist pressures on the 
Americans in Korea, Poles and Czechs are 
to be encouraged to acts of sabotage if not 
of active revolt, and a “resistance move- 
ment” is to be subsidized, with a view to di- 
verting Russian or other Communist re- 
sources from Korea—that is, from the 
Americans in Korea. 

This modest proposal deserves examina- 
tion. Mr. Lawrence apparently does not pre- 
tend that the United States proposes to do 
anything more to liberate Poland and 
Czechoslovakia than to encourage and equip 
saboteurs. He does not pretend that such ac- 
tivities, in themselves, will bring down the 
Stalinist regime. They will, he hopes, cause 
such inconvenience that the heat will be off 
the Americans. 

It is obvious that Mr. Lawrence does not 
know very much about resistance move- 
ments, or the means open to a totally ruth- 
less government to repress resistance move- 
ments. He may have heard of Lidice, of 
Warsaw, even of Oradour-sur-Glane. But 
the meaning of those episodes is lost on him 
(and on many other Americans). To save the 
lives of Americans, to relieve this new and 
heavy but not intolerable pressure on 
American society, Poles and Czechs are to 
risk—for themselves and for their families 
and, if it comes to a pitch, for their coun- 
tries—total destruction, the execution of 
hostages, the annihilation of whole villages, 
possibly the fate of the peoples of the three 
Baltic states, of whom we do not even know 
that, as nations, Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia exist any longer. 

These nations, and more especially the 
Poles, have undergone experiences that not 
one home-staying American in a hundred 
thousand, perhaps in a million, can really 
comprehend. The liberation of Poland, on 
these terms, might mean the end of Poland. 
And the Poles are not even promised liber- 
ation; merely the satisfaction of annoying 
the Russians and relieving the Americans. If 
the United States were in mortal danger, pa- 
triotic Poles might be willing to take great 
risks to aid her, since in American survival 
“the only hope of freedom lies.” But she is 
not in mortal danger; she is in what a Pole 
who has known first German, then Russian 
rule, can hardly regard as more than acute 
discomfort. To ask the Poles to act, at such 
risks, to diminish this discomfort is some- 
thing pardonable only on the grounds of in- 
vincible ignorance. And it is something that 
Americans could hardly seriously recom- 
mend unless they saw in the situation a 
denial of one of “the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God,” namely, the immunity of the 
United States from the common ills of this 
distressed world. 

For it should be evident that only if the 
United States is willing, in a reasonably 
short time, to undertake, by general war, 
the liberation of the captive nations, has 
any American any business urging kinds of 
resistance which can pay only in the event 
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of a general—and successful—war. Even 
were the United States to proclaim such a 
policy, the problem of encouraging resist- 
ance is not a simple one. It can be argued, 
for instance, that the damage done to 
France by the resistance movement there— 
from the torturing and burning of victims to 
the demoralization that some resistance 
methods fostered—was far more serious 
than any damage done to the German occu- 
piers. The only justification for disregarding 
that calculation was a moral one: that if 
France took no part in her own liberation, 
she could not, in fact, be liberated; all that 
could be done was to expel the Germans, 
which was not the same thing. But even so, 
the appeals of General de Gaulle and 
others, and the organization from London 
of all sorts of resistance activities, were only 
just tolerable, because they were not only a 
means of saving English lives but also of 
saving French souls. 

This is not to say that everything possible 
should not be done to keep alive hope, the 
Western tradition, the national tradition in 
the captive nations. A permanently hostile 
Poland or Czechoslovakia is a double weak- 
ness for the U.S.S.R., a possible future mili- 
tary weakness and a present propaganda 
weakness. But there is a world between the 
policy advocated by John Foster Dulles and 
that advocated by those Americans who say, 
“This can’t go on.” It may, and no amount 
of asserting that it can’t will alter the fact. 

When policies are advocated on the 
ground that they will “save the lives of 
American boys,” the implication sometimes 
seems to be that only the lives of American 
boys really count. It is often forgotten, in 
this world of short memories, that one justi- 
fication of Yalta, of the coaxing and bribing 
of Stalin to enter the Japanese war, was the 
saving of the lives of American boys. To 
save the lives of American boys is a high 
object of policy indeed. It is one of the 
marks of a democracy, or of a free govern- 
ment, that the military and political leaders 
can be held to account on that one point. As 
the Duke of Wellington pointed out, Napo- 
leon could spend his conscripts as he liked, 
while Wellington might be summoned to 
the bar of the House of Commons if he 
threw away the lives of five hundred British 
soldiers. But that is a very different matter 
from giving the impression that American 
lives, as such, are of any special importance; 
that, as an American friend of mine put it in 
some unpublished verses; 


Clean-limbed American boys are not like 
any others. 

Only clean-limbed American boys have 
mothers. 


Their lives are of special importance to 
Americans, but not to the people of other 
lands. And there would be widespread re- 
sentment over the thoughtless implication 
that it is the first duty of Poles or Czechs to 
save American lives. 

These are hard sayings and they are nega- 
tive sayings. But they may not be useless all 
the same. Only by constant vigilance, pru- 
dence, willingness to take the long view and 
to assess the situation, even in its most un- 
pleasant, frustrating, and dangerous as- 
pects, can American policy succeed—succeed 
in preserving the freedom of the United 
States and the freedom of other nations as 
a means to that end. There are no quick, 
sure recipes for security and power. The 
Kremlin hasn't got them; the White House 
will not have them either. This means that 
the American people will have to learn a 
great many new attitudes. (They learn fast, 
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as the history of the world since 1939 
shows.) They will have to learn that, even in 
election years, the world cannot be altered 
overnight by a speech or a platform. Only 
by accepting this depressing truth can 
American power, great, flexible, and benefi- 
cent as it is, be used to full advantage. 


RECOMMENDS INCREASE IN 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from 
Texas, the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Community Development, in introduc- 
ing this measure. Although the stated 
purpose of the bill is to increase the 
authorization for public housing oper- 
ating subsidies, the real purpose is to 
save our Nation’s public housing au- 
thorities (PHA’s) from nearcertain fi- 
nancial disaster. 

I will illustrate the gravity of the sit- 
uation by describing the financial con- 
dition of the housing authority in my 
home city of New York. Due to the un- 
derestimation of inflation and utility 
cost increases, funds appropriated by 
Congress for fiscal year 1981 have 
filled only 85.5 percent of PHA’s HUD- 
approved need. This left the New York 
City Housing Authority with a $31 
million deficit, and PHA’s nationwide 
with a deficit close to $165 million. 
When the Reagan administration de- 
controlled the price of oil, the New 
York City Housing Authority’s deficit 
instantly rose another $12 million, to 
$43 million. The administration has 
proposed that States cover this deficit 
with funds they received for low- 
income energy assistance. In New 
York, however, the State can provide 
only $12 million, because the rest of 
the funds it received under the pro- 
gram already have been spent or allo- 
cated to others. This leaves the origi- 
nal $31 million deficit, and no possibil- 
ity of additional State funds. 

Public housing is frequently thought 
of as a big-city problem, but all hous- 
ing authorities—large and small—are 
feeling this squeeze. PHA’s across the 
country have already cut programs, 
deferred needed maintenance, and de- 
pleted their operating reserve funds to 
dangerously low levels. Many face the 
unpleasant choice between bankruptcy 
and not filling vacated units. I suggest 
to my colleagues that you can easily 
confirm this by calling up the heads of 
the housing authorities in your own 
district. 

The Nation has an investment of $20 
billion in our public housing stock. 
Public housing provides a necessary 
service to the elderly and poor of our 
country, especially at a time when 
rents are skyrocketing, vacancy rates 
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are at an all-time low, and the con- 
struction of unassisted rental housing 
for low- and moderate-income people 
has virtually halted. It makes no sense 
to allow this resource to deteriorate. If 
we do not fund the operating subsidy 
program adequately now, it is likely 
that in the long run we will just have 
to pay more than we are requesting 
today. 


REDUCING GUN VIOLENCE 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, the debate about gun control 
has been revived as a result of the 
recent despicable attempt on the life 
of our President. 

But, regardless of which side of this 
emotional issue one adopts, it is con- 
ceded by all that gun violence in this 
country must be reduced. 

While there is no one simple solu- 
tion to this vexing problem, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article written by Prof. 
James Q. Wilson and Mark H. Moore 
which appeared in the April 1, 1981, 
edition of the Washington Post. It 
makes many important and interesting 
points well worth our consideration. 

The article reads as follows: 

ENFORCING THE LAWS WE HAVE 
(By James Q. Wilson and Mark H. Moore) 


Every publicized shooting revives the 
debate about gun control without bringing 
the debaters closer together. The deaths of 
Dr. Michael Halberstam and John Lennon, 
and the attempted assassination of Presi- 
dent Reagan, like the death of Robert F. 
Kennedy and the assault on George Wal- 
lace, stir emotions but produce no consen- 
sus. When people think an issue important 
but can make no progress toward resolving 
it, it is probably time to rethink the way in 
which they define it. 

Essentially three views are in contention. 
One is to do nothing: Guns do not kill, 
people kill. A second is that a handgun 
exists only to kill and its production and 
possession should be tightly restricted. A 
third is that certain kinds of violent encoun- 
ters are more likely to have lethal conse- 
quences if guns happen to be readily availa- 
ble and that society ought to devise ways of 
reducing that availability among people 
likely to be involved in those encounters. 

The first view is correct but misleading. 
People pull triggers. And some triggers are 
pulled by people so determined that the gun 
is merely a tool. But many crimes are com- 
mitted by persons without clear or strong 
intentions—persons who are enraged, drunk 
or looking for trouble. In such cases, people 
let the means at hand determine what kind 
of force they will employ and against whom. 

The second view is wrong, unfeasible and 
impolitic. There are handguns in at least 
one-fifth of all American households. The 
vast majority of these weapons are never 
used to threaten or injure anyone. Banning 
the production of new handguns might pre- 
vent that stock from increasing. Buying 
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back existing guns might reduce that stock 
slightly, but it would be enormously expen- 
sive and, without production controls, futile. 
Larger reductions would require confisca- 
tion. And even if all these policies were 
adopted, and even if the reductions in own- 
ership were great (say, by 50 percent), the 
remaining guns would easily support cur- 
rent rates of robberies at gunpoint for a 
decade. 

But none of these policies is likely to be 
adopted, and for reasons having nothing to 
do with the presumed power of the National 
Rifle Association. The average legislator 
simply cannot afford to come before his or 
her constituents with the following propos- 
al: “Your government, having failed to pro- 
tect you against crime, now proposes to 
strip from you what you regard as an effec- 
tive means of self-defense as well as an en- 
joyable hobby.” Never mind whether the 
belief about self-defense is true; gun owner- 
ship, from the First Lady to the average 
citizen, is testimony to the unshakeable 
power of that belief. 

The third view is one that we wish policy- 
makers to take more seriously than they 
have. We should recognize that people have 
a right to own guns but do not have the 
right to use them criminally. Moreover, we 
think that people who are found in posses- 
sion of guns while committing a crime or 
participating in a violent dispute should lose 
both the gun and their freedom. Finally, we 
think that the police should be more active 
in intercepting the traffic in contraband 
guns and apprehending people carrying un- 
licensed guns in public places and that 
judges should deal with them more severely. 

Federal and state laws now make it unlaw- 
ful for convicted felons, ex-addicts, and 
mental defectives to possess a handgun. 
Moreover, in many states and most big 
cities, it is illegal to carry a concealed hand- 
gun except for a small number of people 
with police permits. The laws governing pos- 
session might usefully be tightened even 
further—for example, by denying handguns 
to people convicted of violent misdemeanors 
(such as assault) or of chronic public drunk- 
enness. The real problem, however, is to mo- 
tivate the criminal justice system to take 
these or better laws seriously. 

To see what this involves, it is first neces- 
sary to understand the different situations 
in which a weapon affects the outcome of a 
violent encounter. The first involves dis- 
putes—family quarrels, barroom fights, 
street corner brawls among “friends.” The 
traditional police response to such disputes 
is to pacify the opponents, perhaps separate 
them for the night and occasionally make 
an arrest if the assault seems to be serious, 
the officer’s authority is challenged or the 
“victim” clearly intends to press charges. 
Who is the “victim” and who the assailant 
in these disputes is often hard to decide, 
The victim may simply be the person who 
lost the fight. 

There is strong evidence that the presence 
of a gun in these situations raises dramati- 
cally the chance of a lethal outcome and 
that people who regularly engage in such 
disputes are much more likely than others 
of similar incomes and circumstances to be 
responsible for, or the victim of, a homicide, 
yet there is equally strong evidence that 
communal disputes are not taken seriously 
by the criminal justice system. Either no 
arrest is made or the charges are dropped or 
the sentence is trivial. This is understanda- 
ble, given the constraints: If only a simple 
assault (a misdemeanor) has occurred, the 
police cannot lawfully make an arrest with- 
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out a signed complaint. And even if a com- 
plaint is forthcoming, the victim is likely to 
change her (sometimes his) mind the next 
day. Without an arrest, a search for a seiz- 
ure of weapons is difficult, if not impossible. 

We suggest that state law and police prac- 
tice be amended so as to take violent dis- 
putes more seriously. Following the lead of 
Minnesota and other states, the police 
should be empowered to make arrests in 
these cases if they have probable cause to 
believe an assault has occurred, even if the 
assault is not felonious. Following the policy 
of the New York Police Department, offi- 
cers should be encouraged to make arrests 
both to protect the victim and to deter, if 
possible, further assaults. And incident to 
these arrests, valid searches should be made 
for guns improperly in the possession of the 
disputants. Both the assault and the illegal 
possession of a weapon in these circum- 
stances should be dealt with more sternly 
than now is the custom with judges who 
tend not to regard such matters as “real 
crime.” That attitude may encourage a real 
crime later because a predisposition to vio- 
lence is unchecked by sanctions. These sanc- 
tions may involve jail or they may involve 
posting peace bonds, intensive probation or 
the like. The key is a clear penalty and the 
removal of the gun. 

The second situation is the stranger-to- 
stranger violent crime—muggings and rob- 
beries. The guns used by such criminals are 
often already possessed in violation of the 
law. For them, the problem is not tighten- 
ing the laws involving carrying a weapon, 
but clocking the access these people have to 
supplies of guns and increasing the risks 
from carrying weapons. Moore's research in- 
dicates that the largest sources of supply of 
handguns to people who use them for 
stranger-to-stranger crimes are thefts and 
the black market. In short, armed robbers 
usually violate gun laws in two ways: They 
have stolen their handgun, or bought it 
from somebody who did, and they are carry- 
ing it without a permit. 

To reduce the black-market traffic in 
guns, the police should consider mounting 
more undercover “buy and bust” operations 
(much as they now do with respect to 
heroin and dangerous drugs) in order to 
make illegal gun dealers wary of dealing 
with strangers, to raise the price and diffi- 
culty of acquiring illegal guns (perhaps 
beyond the point that opportunistic, teen- 
age robbers will find it worthwhile) and to 
deter some people from going into the il- 
legal gun business at all. 

To inhibit the carrying of handguns, the 
police should become more aggressive in 
stopping suspicious people and, where they 
have reasonable grounds for their suspi- 
cions, frisking (i.e., patting down) those 
stopped to obtain guns. Hand-held magnet 
meters, of the sort used by airport security 
guards, might make the street frisks easier 
and less intrusive. All this can be done with- 
out changing the law. 

The success of undercover buys and ag- 
gressive patrolling depends partly on the 
extent to which judges will seriously penal- 
ize the unauthorized carrying of concealed 
weapons. Though judges often give more se- 
rious sentences to people who commit a 
crime using a gun, the available data sug- 
gest that a person convicted of illegally car- 
ring or possessing a handgun is generally 
treated leniently. This is a serious mistake: 
A person in a public place with a gun and 
without a permit is often a person looking 
for trouble. 

The Bartley-Fox law in Massachusetts re- 
quires a mandatory one-year jail sentence 
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for any unlicensed person who carries a fire- 
arm. It was opposed by those who said the 
law would not be enforced and by those who 
said it would not have the desired effect. 
Both criticisms appear to have been wrong— 
the criminal justice system did not engage 
in wholesale evasions of the requirements of 
the law, and three studies that have been 
done of its effect all point to some decline in 
the proportion of the assaults that were 
committed with firearms. Assaults as a 
whole increased; firearm assaults decreased. 
The effect of Bartley-Fox might have been 
even greater if the police had been more ag- 
gressive in enforcing it (or less if it had not 
been so heavily publicized). 

Note what we are suggesting: not “gun 
control” in any comprehensive sense, but 
rather increased pressure on the particular 
circumstances and people whose illegal be- 
havior is most likely to be affected by the 
availability of a gun. Note also that to do 
these things requires action chiefly by state 
and local, not federal agencies. Bear in mind 
that motivating police and prosecutors to 
act in these ways is not easy. And note final- 
ly that real progress in reducing gun vio- 
lence almost certainly requires methods— 
aggressive patrolling, undercover oper- 
ations, tougher sentences—that liberals in- 
stinctively dislike. We think, however, there 
is no way around these tough choices, and it 
is time we face up to them. 


IMPORTANCE OF LEGAL SERV- 
ICES FOR OLDER AMERICANS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, most 
older Americans have had very little 
contact with Government during their 
younger years—except, of course, to 
pay their taxes or perhaps to perform 
their military obligation. 

But upon reaching their midsixties, 
they become increasingly dependent 
upon Federal programs, such as social 
security, medicare, VA pensions, and 
others. 

Quite often, they have legal or 
quasi-legal questions about their bene- 
fit eligibility, the amount of their enti- 
tlement, and other issues. 

As a consequence, legal services can 
be especially valuable for the elderly 
because they rely—perhaps more so 
than any other group—upon Federal 
programs for their daily lives. 

The amount of their social security 
benefits frequently determines wheth- 
er they have enough to eat. A denial 
of a medicare claim by an insurance 
company can cost them precious dol- 
lars. 

Legal services attorneys have helped 
to assure that older Americans receive 
the benefits that they earned during 
their working years. Approximately 15 
percent of all Legal Services Corpora- 
tion clients are 60 years or older. They 
have been helped in countless ways by 
the 6,200 legal services attorneys and 
2,800 paralegals in 1,450 neighborhood 
offices throughout the country. 
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Without the legal services program, 
many older Americans would find that 
they would have to fend for them- 
selves when a legal problem arises. 

I strongly believe that our legal 
system should be designed to achieve 
justice for all—whether they are rich, 
poor, moderate income, young, old, or 
middle aged. 

The legal services program helps to 
assure that low-income persons are 
treated fairly by the courts and other 
institutions in our society. 

The administration has proposed to 
undermine these fundamental con- 
cepts—which have broad support by 
conservative and liberal groups alike— 
by terminating funding for the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

I want to reaffirm that I strongly 
oppose this measure, and I urge the 
Congress to continue the successful 
work of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. 

A recent editorial in the New York 
Times provides compelling arguments 
to retain the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this editori- 
al to my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 


Savinc Money? No, PRESERVING JUSTICE 
(From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1981) 


So it isn't the cost, after all, that bothers 
Mr. Reagan about legal services to the poor. 
It’s the very idea of this program, which has 
enriched American justice, that sticks in the 
craw of a President who tilted against its 
lawyers when he was Governor of Califor- 
nia. He offers to let the states use some of 
their other Federal money to sustain the 
program, if they like. But he knows not 
many will. Mr. Reagan aims to kill the Legal 
Services Corporation. He should be stopped. 

The issue here is not just another worthy 
social program that America can't fully 
afford, It is a matter of protecting a funda- 
mental principle of a fair society—equal jus- 
tice. Legal Services represents in civil law 
what public defenders represent in criminal 
law: a chance for poor people to establish 
their rights by means available to the rest 
of society. 

Ever since the Supreme Court ruled in 
1963 that indigents charged with crimes are 
entitled to free representation, they have 
been routinely supplied with public defend- 
ers. But the same is not true when poor 
people are harassed by arrogant welfare 
agencies or hostile landlords. Without the 
Federally funded Legal Services program, 
they would have to represent themselves or 
rely on overworked legal aid bureaus and in- 
experienced law students. 

The Federal lawyers have not only moved 
energetically to press individual grievances 
but have also brought class actions to cor- 
rect systematic injustice. And that, of 
course, is why the program has made few 
friends among the elected officials, busi- 
nessmen and bureaucrats it has beaten in 
court. Mr. Reagan has never forgiven Cali- 
fornia’s Rural Legal Assistance program for 
requiring him to spend more than he 
wanted on welfare and Medicaid. 

Legal Services is no radical scheme for the 
redistribution of wealth. The American Bar 
Association and liberal lawyers alike know it 
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is a plan for fairly establishing rights. The 
relief it manages to obtain for the poor can 
be won only under laws passed by legisla- 
tures and interpreted by the courts. But a 
legal right, like a tax benefit, is meaningless 
for those who cannot afford the experts to 
claim it. 

There may be aspects of Legal Services 
worth debating; it may even be that econo- 
mies could be found in its $320 million 
budget. But to kill the program, under the 
pretense that the states are free to keep it 
alive, is unconscionable. The issue is not 
whether to save money; it is whether to pre- 
serve justice. 6 


SMALL BUSINESS INNOVATION 
AND RESEARCH 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today, for Mr. MeDab and 
myself, the Small Business Innovation 
Research Act which will strengthen 
technological innovation in the Na- 
tion’s economy. This bill is identical to 
a bill which is also being introduced 
today in the Senate by the Honorable 
WARREN RUDMAN, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Innovation and 
Technology of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, and the Honorable 
LOWELL P. WEICKER, Jr., chairman of 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business. 

The rate of productivity growth in 
the United States now lags behind 
most of our competitors in the world 
economy. At the same time, we are 
suffering from unemployment, infla- 
tion, and a large, negative balance of 
payments. 

Many of these problems result in 
part from a lack of innovation which 
could keep our economy abreast, if not 
ahead, of other industrialized econo- 
mies. According to a Department of 
Commerce study, both the U.S. share 
of patents filed worldwide and the 
number of U.S. patents awarded to 
U.S. citizens have dramatically de- 
creased in the last decade. That find- 
ing, together with the decline in the 
number of new innovative technology 
based companies and the reduction by 
50 percent in the U.S. worldwide lead 
in productivity, clearly demonstrates 
that there is serious decline in innova- 
tion in the United States. 

This decline in technological innova- 
tion poses a major threat to the qual- 
ity of our lives. It represents a decline 
in U.S. industrial might, a loss of jobs, 
and a decrease in our standard of 
living. Today, we often find foreign 
technology running circles around our 
domestic industries. Overseas indus- 
tries often use more advanced technol- 
ogy, foreign manufacturers are often 
first to introduce new features, new 
energy technology is often applied 
more quickly in other countries. 
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The low rate of technological inno- 
vation and new high-technology firm 
formation in the United States is even 
more significant in view of the find- 
ings of a study by Data Resources, Inc. 
The study shows high-technology 
companies growing nearly three times 
as fast as lower technology firms, 
while increasing their productivity 
growth rate nearly twice as fast as 
lower technology firms. The rate of in- 
flation in higher technology compa- 
nies is lower because of this productiv- 
ity growth rate. Of great significance 
is the finding supported by many stud- 
ies that higher technology firms 
create jobs at a much greater rate 
than lower technology companies. 

Among the innovative or high-tech- 
nology companies, there is mounting 
evidence that small business firms far 
surpass large firms in the rate and ef- 
ficiency of innovation and in job cre- 
ation. A 1977 OMB report found that 
“firms of less than 1,000 employees ac- 
counted for almost one-half of the 
major innovations during 1953-73.” 
Numerous other studies have shown 
similar results. The study also found 
that “firms of less than 1,000 employ- 
ees have a ratio of innovations to 
R. & D. employment which is approxi- 
mately four times greater compared to 
firms with more than 1,000 employ- 
ees.” Independent investors and small 
business firms have been responsible 
for inventions such as insulin, titani- 
um, dacron, polyester fiber, automatic 
transmissions, the ballpoint pen, heli- 
copter and many others. 

The same OMB report found that 
small firms are far more cost effective, 
with a cost per scientist or engineer of 
only half as much as large firms. Nu- 
merous other studies substantiate the 
outstanding contribution of innovative 
small business firms to our Nation’s 
economy. For example, the House 
Subcommittee on Antitrust, Consum- 
ers and Employment’s study, “Em- 
ployment of the Fortune 1,000 Top In- 
dustrial Corian- Labor Force” indicates 
that small businesses were responsible 
for 96 percent of the jobs created in 
the private sector in the period from 
1969-77: the Fortune 1,000 top indus- 
trial corporations accounted for only 4 
percent of the jobs created in the 
same period. 

In light of the more favorable record 
of small business in innovation and 
cost efficiency and in view of the vital 
need for increased innovation, greater 
productivity growth and new employ- 
ment opportunities—it is startling that 
only 3% percent of the Federal re- 
search and development budget is 
awarded each year to small business 
firms. 

It is long past time for the Nation to 
establish programs and incentives to 
increase the small business share of 
Federal R. & D. awards. In concluding 
that small, particularly new, enter- 
prises occupy the critical role in inno- 
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vation of linking ideas and innovation 
to the marketplace, a 1978 joint hear- 
ing of House and Senate small busi- 
ness committees found that: 

The market linking function of small en- 
terprises, their problems and potentials 
should be receiving the very highest priority 
treatment in the Nation's effort to encour- 
age and strengthen technological innova- 
tion. 


The National Science Foundation 
has established a program known as 
small business innovation applied to 
national needs. This three-phase pro- 
gram has as its main purpose the re- 
serving of a specific amount of money 
for award to small innovative firms to 
promote greater utilization of their ca- 
pabilities in NSF research and devel- 
opment and to convert the results of 
their research to technological innova- 
tion in the private sector. 

First phase results from this pro- 
gram are very encouraging in terms of 
small firm response and quality of re- 
search performed. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
amend the Small Business Act to es- 
tablish small business innovation re- 
search programs similar to the NSF 
program throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill requires each execu- 
tive agency having an annual R. & D. 
budget of more than $100 million to 
establish a small business innovation 
research (SBIR) program where one 
half of 1 percent of its 1982 R. & D. 
budget and 1 percent of its subsequent 
years R. & D. budgets would be re- 
served for award to small business 
firms specifically in connection with 
its small business innovation research 
program. In fiscal year 1982, $169 mil- 
lion would be channeled to small busi- 
ness. In subsequent fiscal years, the 
total amount would approximate $340 
million. 

The money would be spent by each 
agency for projects suitable to the 
SBIR program and that would fulfill 
the agency’s R. & D. plans. Therefore, 
funds beyond the normal R. & D. 
budgets are not required for the SBIR 
programs. The SBIR programs would 
differ from normal small business set- 
asides in several significant ways. 

First, the funds would be specifically 
reserved for small business on a con- 
tinuing basis, thereby eliminating the 
question of whether the contracts 
awarded with these funds should go to 
large or small business and giving Fed- 
eral technical and procurement offi- 
cials the responsibility and incentive 
to promote competition among small 
firms for these R. & D. contracts 
awards. 

Second, the continuity of the pro- 
gram will encourage participation by 
existing small firms and will promote 
the establishment of additional highly 
innovative small firms. 

Third, the bill calls for a simplified 
acquisition process for the program 
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with SBIR requests for proposals 
being standardized throughout the 
Federal Government. Instead of being 
faced with a dozen different, highly 
complex, 100-plus-page requests for 
proposals, the small business person 
will only have to deal with one or two 
standard forms, simplified 20-page so- 
licitations. The small businesspersons’ 
initial response likewise will be simple 
and of a few pages instead of the com- 
plex, expensive, several-hundred-page 
proposal that is now often required. 
The SBIR programs will be phased 
to take a basic idea or concept to the 
production stage. The first phase solic- 
its small feasibility research proposals 
to determine the practicability of an 
idea. These first-phase efforts are 
funded by the Government for about 
$25,000 each. Phase II is limited to 
firms successfully completing phase I 
and is for the principal research effort 
to develop a new product or process. 
The second-phase efforts are also 
funded by the Government for about 
$250,000 each. The third and final 
phase, which is carried out with ven- 
ture capital or other private funds, is 
for follow-on development effort to 
pursue commercial objectives that will 
justify continued private-sector invest- 
ment. The SBIR program will provide 
a major link between the basic idea 
and the point where it is developed 
sufficiently to be of interest to venture 
capitalist and other financing sources. 
Much has been written about the very 
real shortage of venture capital, espe- 
cially for small businesses. Some stud- 
ies have concluded that a good part of 
the venture capital problem is the lack 
of good ideas that are developed into 
viable proposals. The SBIR program 
would directly address these problems. 
I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this legislation. 6 


IN THEIR OWN WORDS 
HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express my support for H.R. 2884, as 
introduced by my colleague, the Hon. 
Ben GILMAN, which authorizes domes- 
tic release of the International Com- 
munications Agency film “In Their 
Own Words.” I am confident that this 
film will be of interest to the Ameri- 
can people and will help correct some 
of the misconceptions surrounding ref- 
ugees from Cuba. By interviewing 
some of the more than 100,000 Cubans 
who fled to the United States between 
April 21 and June 19, 1980, I believe 
the filmmakers provide the audience 
with a rare chance to understand the 
motivations of these individuals for 
leaving Cuba and their hopes for life 
in the United States. 
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As the Representative of the largest 
Cuban constituency in America out- 
side of Miami, I know all too well how 
little effort has been made in the past 
to shed some understanding on the 
plight of those fleeing from Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba. I believe a film like “In 
Their Own Words” is long overdue, 
and I urge all of my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 2884 and provide for its 
public dissemination. 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 
FORD ON PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, all too infrequently do we hear 
kind words about the public employees 
who keep our Government running. 
We are more likely to hear unwarrant- 
ed criticism from candidates and com- 
mentators. This is especially distress- 
ing these days when there is strong 
evidence that a crisis in Government is 
developing because of our failure to 
address conditions that are driving 
some of our best people out of Govern- 
ment service. 

Recently I was pleased to read two 
very thoughtful articles on the subject 
by writers in the Washington Post. 
Mark Shields discusses the debt of 
gratitude we owe our public employ- 
ees. Haynes Johnson analyzes the 
flight of some of our best people. I 
offer both the articles for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 

Very SPECIAL AGENTS 
(By Mark Shields) 

Jerry S. Parr, 50, lives in Gaithersburg 
and works in Washington. For the past 18 
years, he has been a Secret Service agent; 
for the last two of those years, he has been 
special agent in charge of presidential pro- 
tection. That was Jerry Parr, on Monday's 
videotape, thrusting himself into the line of 
fire so he could shield the president and 
shove him into the limousine. 

Timothy J. McCarthy, nine years in the 
Secret Service and only 31, was the agent 
who immediately occupied the position be- 
tween the president and the gunman. He as- 
sumed his post and absorbed a bullet 
through his liver. 

In 17 good years on the Washington police 
force, Thomas K. Delahanty, 45, has earned 
a file full of commendations as well as the 
respect of his colleagues. While protecting 
the president of the United States, he was 
hit by a .22 bullet that had to be removed 
from his neck, not far from his spinal 
column. 

The medical reports are encouraging. 
Both McCarthy and Delahanty, like press 
secretary Jim Brady and the president him- 
self, are doing better than was at first ex- 
pected. Maybe, we have begun to hope, after 
the suffering they and the rest of us will be 
able to celebrate their survival and recovery. 

That’s the way it was last January when 
52 Americans returned home after spending 
two Christmases in cruel captivity. After 
their suffering, there was a celebration 
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filled with fitting tributes to the patriotism 
and the guts of those Americans who had 
persevered. Those deserved testimonials 
must have been especially welcome to the 
men and women of the career Foreign Serv- 
ice. Foreign Service personnel have had 
very little experience in accepting public 
praise. Ridicule and mockery have been 
their regular fare: the cookie-pusher and 
striped-trousers set are not spoken about re- 
spectfully. 


For some reason, we have overlooked the 
one demographic characteristic shared by 
51 of the 52 repatriated Americans with 
Jerry Parr, Timothy McCarthy and Thomas 
Delahanty. It has nothing to do with race, 
region, religion or reading scores. Most gen- 
erations and both sexes were represented in 
this very non-homogeneous group of 54 
American heros. All of them, of course, did 
their jobs. They fulfilled their responsibil- 
ities, and then some. And each and every 
one of the 54 is—are you ready?—a public 
employee. 


Public employees—that indolent subspe- 
cies that candidates and commentators love 
to attack. You know the mindless public en- 
ployees: You could line up an office full of 
them and clean their ears with one long Q- 
tip. Over and over we have been told that if 
public employees are not incompetent, they 
are indifferent and surly. And if they are 
not mindless sloths, then they have to be 
zealous meddlers, feverishly regulating 
American business right out of business. 
You've read of them, those faceless bureau- 
crats who've never met a payroll. 


It’s been a long time since any politician 
talked publicly the way John Kennedy did 
in his first State of the Union speech, when 
he said: “Let the public service be a proud 
and lively career.” Not many of today’s win- 
ning candidates borrow that line from JFK. 
In fact, along with WASPs, public employ- 
ees must be the last remaining group in our 
society without its own anti-defamation de- 
partment. Both those groups are attacked 
with regularity and without fear of reprisal. 
If half the things muttered about public 
employees were spoken about any religious 
or racial group, the speaker would be dis- 
missed as a hopeless bigot. 


So what of the 54? Are they simply rare 
exceptions? Then so, too, must have been 
Col. John Glenn, Sen. Arthur Vanderberg 
and Gen. George Marshall because they are 
all public employees. Dwight Eisenhower 
was a public employee and so was Warren 
Christopher when he negotiated freedom 
and so was Secret Service agent Larry Buen- 
dorf on Sept, 5, 1975, in Sacramento when 
he took a Colt .45 away from a Charles 
Manson disciple who was trying to murder 
President Ford. 


Of-course, there are indifferent, incompe- 
tent and surly public employees. Too many 
of them in fact. But surliness and incompe- 
tence are not entirely alien to our vaunted 
private sector either. 


The next time we see a picture of a fire 
fighter risking his life to save a child or 
hear about a government worker’s risking 
her career to blow the whistle, let's remem- 
ber that both of them are public employees. 
And the next time someone starts in with 
the predictable blanket indictment of public 
employees, simply remind him of three 
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names he should recognize: Jerry Parr, 
Timothy McCarthy and Thomas Delahanty. 


EMPLOYEE FRUSTRATION DRAINING BEST 
BRAINS OUT OF GOVERNMENT 


(By Haynes Johnson) 


We've ‘been through waste and fraud 
week, another president’s attempt to cap- 
italize on the public’s fed-up feeling about 
government. And, yes, to do something 
about it. 

Ronald Reagan’s team says its campaign 
against waste and fraud will be led by a new 
group, “The President’s Council on Integri- 
ty and Efficiency.” Despite that stern Prus- 
sian-like title, the effort is worthy and the 
internal governmental problem real enough. 
But this highly publicized Reagan cam- 
paign, no less than others ordered by his 
presidential predecessors, masks a greater 
form of governmental waste. 

What’s happening inside the government 
today presents a problem worse than waste 
and more serious than fraud. The evidence 
points to a tragic breakdown of the govern- 
ment service itself. If the voices this report- 
er has been hearing recently are correct, the 
nation faces a governmental crisis all the 
more dramatic and damaging because it 
seems so little understood or discussed. 
Even though it has been building for years, 
you don’t hear presidents warning about 
this crisis. They are, you see, part of the 
problem. 

The waste I'm talking about involves the 
loss of many of the government’s best 
people; the crisis comes from the deteriora- 
tion of morale and rising frustration at all 
levels of the U.S. workforce. 

Last week the president of the largest 
union representing federal employees talked 
openly about a confrontational mood among 
his membership that could lead to wildcat 
strikes and slowdowns throughout the gov- 
ernment. Even top management officials are 
discussing the possibility of forming execu- 
tive unions. A sense of anger and anxiety 
comes through conversations with govern- 
ment employees of both high and low rank. 
And the flow of talent out of the govern- 
ment continues. 

Stop any top U.S. official on the streets of 
Washington these days, one of them says, 
and ask when that person will complete the 
25 years of service making him eligible for 
early retirement. “He'll immediately tell 
you, not down to the year or the month— 
but to the exact day,” this official remarks. 
“I think the government is heading down 
the road to a disaster. Within five years the 
group of supergrade people that are now be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 60 will all be gone. 
The best of them are gone already. . . The 
next president of the United States will 
turn to his top government people and say, 
‘Do this,’ and he’ll find no one able to get it 
done.” 

That respected official, who entered gov- 
ernment service under Eisenhower, found 
himself rather startled at the apocalyptic 
tone of his remarks, “but I just can’t find 
any cause to feel other than deeply dis- 
mayed today.” In that, he seems sadly typi- 
cal of many others. 

From New Year’s Day through the first 
week in March, the federal Office of Person- 
nel Management received 38,000 retirement 
papers from federal employees—twice the 
average monthly rate of retirements, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of National Affairs. 

A government study completed before the 
new year provides disturbing evidence of 
the rapid departure rate in the govern- 
ment’s key managerial echelon—officials 
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who oversee two million civilian employees, 
a budget of more than $600 billion, and 
whose decisions have a profound effect on 
all American citizens. 

“The retirement rate for career employees 
at the Executive Level V pay ceiling,” the 
study says, “has increased from 17.6 percent 
of those eligible to retire during the 12 
months ending in March 1978 to an aston- 
ishing 57.1 percent during the 12 months 
ending in March 1980.” 

Not even the dullest set of statistics about 
federal retirements can cloak an ominous 
trend—unless, that is, you are among those 
who believe all U.S. bureaucrats are as bad 
as recent presidential candidates have de- 
picted them and think the answer to the 
woes of government is to dismantle it all. 

The problem inside the government ex- 
tends into every area of the workforce. “The 
bottom line is morale is very low and frus- 
tration is very high,” says Kenneth Blay- 
lock, national president of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, the 
largest federal workers’ union. “Govern- 
ment employees—and that includes manag- 
ers—feel they’ve been kicked and kicked and 
kicked. . . Now they're forced to pay the 
price again with a 4.8 percent pay raise in a 
time of 12 percent inflation and cuts in re- 
tirement benefits.” 

His point about pay and benefits touches 
a sore nerve among all federal employees. A 
special commission that recently completed 
a study of executive government salaries 
found a direct link between low pay and in- 
creasing difficulties of attracting and retain- 
ing outstanding people for top U.S. posi- 
tions. 

The commission also found that salaries 
of key U.S. officials in the three branches of 
government have fallen dramatically behind 
the corresponding managerial groups in pri- 
vate business. In addition, in most cases 
Congress has not allowed annual increases 
called for in a salary-cost-of-living act for 
top officials, placing those people signifi- 
cantly behind what they had promised le- 
gally. “The resulting compression of sala- 
ries,” the commission adds, “has created the 
anomalous situation in which up to seven 
tiers of management are now being paid 
identical salaries.” 

The complaints about pay and benefits 
are real enough, but the grievances within 
the government are more serious than eco- 
nomic issues—and they go beyond the 
present emotional state of fears, rumors and 
resentments spurred by the Reagan admin- 
istration’s blueprint for federal hiring 
freezes, pay caps, reductions in force and 
slashing or junking of government programs 
and agencies. Another top U.S. official, 
whose work has drawn praise from a 
number of presidents, both Democrat and 
Republican, and who is now highly placed 
within the White House operation, says we 
are approaching the end of “a decade of de- 
spondency for bureaucrats.” He fears the 
period ahead could worsen. 

Ronald Reagan was not the first candi- 
date to run against the bureaucracy and 
then have to lead it as president. Richard 
Nixon and Jimmy Carter sounded similar 
themes, and encountered similar problems 
in power. Reagan’s presidential task is even 
more delicate, for it is his fate to preside 
over the government at a time when respect 
for public officials has declined even further 
and the concept of public service continues 
to generate greater expressions of public 
cynicism. 

Reagan’s gifts for conciliation and leader- 
ship will be put to a critical test in his han- 
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dling of the federal workforce. He can at- 
tempt to inspire it and begin rebuilding a 
national sense of public service or he can 
witness a further disintegration in an al- 
ready dispirited federal establishment. 
Before Reagan took office, a veteran bu- 
reaucrat, Bertrand M. Harding, who headed 
the National Civil Service League, said he 
hoped the new president and his people 
would put aside all their campaign rhetoric 
about “faceless bureaucrats.” As he said, 
“for better or worse, these ‘faceless’ persons 
belong to the president and for the moment 
are all the glue he has to keep the govern- 
ment together.” 

The danger is the glue is coming un- 
stuck. 


FEDERAL PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT OF 1981 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing the 
Federal Protective Service Act of 1981. 
This measure seeks to obtain equity 
status for the over 3,000 Federal pro- 
tective officers throughout our coun- 
try who provide protection and secu- 
rity in approximately 10,000 Federal 
Government facilities under the juris- 
diction of the General Services Admin- 
istration. 


Since its inception in the early sev- 
enties, the Federal Protective Service 
has assumed a more complex and de- 
manding role in response to modern 
conditions of mass demonstrations, 
terrorism, and government-citizen re- 
lations. yet, the benefits, and protec- 
tion for these officers are not com- 
mensurate with the gradual addition 
of life-threatening responsibilities. In 
addition, this year, the Federal Protec- 
tive Service is faced with the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation for serious 
cutbacks in the actual number of offi- 
cers. 


The bill which I have introduced 
represents a continued effort to elimi- 
nate the substandard status which has 
been tolerated by Federal protective 
officers for a number of years. Specifi- 
cally, the Federal Protective Service 
Act of 1981 provides that: 

First, Federal protective officers be 
considered “law enforcement” officers; 

Second, their grades, salaries, and 
fringe benefits be comparable to those 
in the Executive Protective Service; 
and 

Third, they be covered under the 
standard or existing statutory benefits 
for early retirement, protection 
against assaults, and survivors’ bene- 
fits for death in the line of duty. 

I know that some have problems 


with Federal protective officers being 
accorded such benefits. A number of 
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people have expressed particular oppo- 
sition to grade and salary increases. 
and the consideration of the officers 
as law enforcement officers. Perhaps 
these expressions of opposition can be 
nullified if clarification is added to 
most people’s limited knowledge of the 
functions of the Federal protective of- 
ficers. 

There is no question that the re- 
quirements and functions of the Fed- 
eral Protective Service positions are 
very similar to those of police officers. 
The changing role of the FPO, new de- 
mands and aassignments, new qualifi- 
cations and training requirements, and 
other activities, have placed the Feder- 
al protective officer on the same level 
as the Executive Protective Service of- 
ficer in terms of law enforcement, re- 
sponse to emergencies, and the protec- 
tion of persons and property under 
novel and difficult circumstances. 
Such changes undoubtedly merit a 
shift in the status of Federal protec- 
tive officers so that they may be cate- 
gorized as law enforcement officers. 

The primary responsibilities of the 
police officer are defined generally as 
law enforcement and community serv- 
ice; namely, maintaining public order 
and security, apprehending offenders, 
and preventing crime. Inherent in this 
overall function is the application, 
when needed, of the techniques of in- 
vestigation and apprehension. While 
the frequency of these particular tech- 
niques is less when compared to the 
overall activities of the officer, it is 
certainly safe to say that the police- 
man or Federal protective officer who 
lacks the vital skills, knowledge, and 
physical capabilities to deal successful- 
ly with the need for investigation, pur- 
suit, apprehension, and detention of 
suspects, is useless. 

Further, let me add to this justifica- 
tion by referring to section 8331(20) of 
title 5, United States Code, which 
reads in pertinent part as follows: 


“Law enforcement officer” means an em- 
ployee, the duties of whose position are pri- 
marily the investigation, apprehension, or 
detention of individuals suspected or con- 
victed of offenses against the criminal laws 
of the United States, including an employee 
engaged in this activity who is transferred 
to a supervisory or administrative position. 


This brings us to an additional issue 
on the provision in my bill which calls 
for the application of existing statu- 
tory benefits for Federal protective of- 
ficers’ early retirement. In the past, 
the position of the Bureau of Retire- 
ment, Insurance, and Occupational 
Health (BRIOH), within the Civil 
Service Commission, has been that the 
Federal protective officers are not pri- 
marily engaged in the protection of 
property. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion considers the Federal protective 
officer to be outside the purpose of 
the provisions relating to early retire- 
ment, section 8336(c) of title 5, United 
States Code. The purpose of these pro- 
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visions is to permit the retirement and 
replacement by younger persons of 
those employees who, because of the 


stringent physical requirements of 
their positions and the hazardous ac- 
tivities involved, are no longer capable 
of carrying on at peak efficiency. 
Therefore, the operative phrase, in 
the mind of BRIOH, continues to be 
the question of the “primary” respon- 
sibility of the FPO relative to the in- 
vestigation, apprehension, or deten- 
tion of individuals suspected or con- 
victed of offenses against the criminal 
laws of the United States. 


The basic difficulty here is that, tra- 
ditionally, the function of the law en- 
forcement officer has not been defined 
in terms of retirement and replace- 
ment. The legislative history of sec- 
tion 8336(c), title 5, United States 
Code, suggests that the intent in using 
such a definition was to limit eligibil- 
ity thereunder to the “investigative” 
category of law enforcement, that is, 
as distant from the general duty of 
maintaining community law and order. 
However, the later inclusion of correc- 
tions officers and, still later, fire- 
fighters, expanded and refocused the 
perspective and intent of the standard 
from the investigative to the occupa- 
tional work in general and the hazards 
involved. 

I submit that the Federal protective 
officer is a law enforcement officer 
under the generally accepted meaning 
of the police function, as well as the 
expanded scope which includes fire- 
fighters and corrections officers. 

Within the overall function, the 
Federal protective officer is called 
upon on a regular, recurring basis sim- 
ilar to other uniformed police organi- 
zations, to apply the functions of in- 
vestigation and apprehension of indi- 
viduals suspected or convicted of of- 
fenses against the criminal laws of the 
United States. Within his or her spe- 
cific jurisdiction, the officer maintains 
public order and security, and investi- 
gates, apprehends, or detains suspects 
when necessary. 

It should be noted that during the 
last Congress, a bill which provided 
death benefits for Federal protective 
officers comparable to other law en- 
forcement officers reached the Presi- 
dent’s desk. The measure was vetoed 
with the rationale that Federal protec- 
tive officers are accorded the same 
benefits as other Federal Government 
workers. Needless to say, the failure to 
qualify these officers as law enforce- 
ment officers is a major impediment. 

I urge that my colleagues join in my 
efforts to eliminate the inequities 
faced by the Federal Protective Serv- 
ice officers and support the Federal 
Protective Service Act of 1981.6 
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A BILL TO TRANSFER CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS OF THE CITY 
OF HENDERSON, NEV. 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which provides 
for the transfer of some 5,885 acres of 
public lands to the city of Henderson, 
Nev. All of this land is currently under 
control of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and lies totally within city 
boundaries. Additional land is needed 
by this southern Nevada community 
for streets and highways, water re- 
source development, parks, and resi- 
dential expansion. I would like to add 
here that this small town is not asking 
Uncle Sam for a free ride. The land 
would be conveyed at fair market 
value. 


Mr. Speaker, the fact of the matter 
is that there should be no necessity 
for this bill at all. What Eastern town 
would have to beg the Federal Govern- 
ment for land for townsite expansion, 
or land for a senior trailer court? 
What Eastern town needs Federal per- 
mpo for natural growth and expan- 
sion? 


Frankly, I thought we had solved at 
least part of this problem with the en- 
actment of section 203 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act 
(FLPMA). I was particularly active in 
crafting this section because I knew 
firsthand about townsite expansion 
problems such as the one facing Hen- 
derson, Nev., today. If the law were 
working as intended, my bill would not 
be necessary. The city of Henderson 
would simply request sale of this prop- 
erty and if justifiable, which I believe 
it is, the land would be offered for sale 
at fair market value. But as usual, the 
bureaucracy is moving very, very 
slowly in those areas where it is not 
particularly interested or enthusiastic. 
It took almost 4 years just to get regu- 
lations pursuant to the FLPMA sec- 
tion which authorizes land sales. And 
in the most urban area of southern 
Nevada, it took 3 years to sell fewer 
than 700 acres of public land. In the 
meantime, Henderson continues to 
grow and its needs are not being met. 


I urge my colleagues to give every 
consideration to this bill for the city 
of Henderson, and I remind you that 
every bit of this land lies within the 
city’s existing boundaries. It seems to 
me the most fundamental element of 
good Government is that local govern- 
ments should have jurisdiction over 
the land within their borders. Thank 
vou. 
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THE 10TH DISTRICT (TEXAS) 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit the results of my 
1981 legislative questionnaire. We sent 
the questionnaire to every postal 
patron in the 10th District of Texas 
and received almost 16,000 responses. 

The results are fascinating. On tax 
breaks, more people favor increasing 
savings incentives and reducing the 
marriage penalty tax than an across 
the board rate reduction. My constitu- 
ents’ biggest priority is to balance the 
budget before reducing taxes. 

Central Texans express a strong 
belief in the market system on 
energy—endorsing oil and gas decon- 
trol so prices regulate consumption— 
while endorsing more tax credits to 
encourage alternate energy sources. 
There is a strong consensus to reacti- 
vate the draft, while maintaining or 
increasing aid overseas to relieve world 
hunger. 

My constituents would not increase 
pollution standards, would probably 
decrease them, and not be willing to 
pay for more pollution control devices 
on cars. On a frequently discussed 
social service program, the question- 
naire reflects general realization for 
the need of food stamps but with 
tighter standards to eliminate waste 
and fraud. 

An overwhelming majority opposes a 
constitutional. amendment to ban 
abortions, while feelings are mixed on 
present prohibitions on medicaid-fi- 
nanced abortions. The emotional issue 
of busing also gets mixed positions. 
The biggest plurality feels that Su- 
preme Court reversals of past deci- 
sions represent the most likely vehicle 
for change. 

Question 34 asked respondents to 
name one Government program they 
support besides defense spending. An- 
swers were quite varied. One of the 
more popular areas was NASA and the 
space program. But a wide variety of 
programs were endorsed, including 
social security, education, medicare, 
the EPA, various social service pro- 
grams and many others. 

Legislative questionnaire and replies 
follow: 

Replies given in percent 

1. If we have a tax cut or tax restructuring 
package this year, it should include— 
Accelerated depreciation .. 

Dividend reinvestment. 
Elimination 


Elimination or easing of the mar- 
Savings incentives 


An across the board reduction in 
the personal tax rate 
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Incentives for research and devel- 


2. If you had to make a choice between 
the following priorities, which should occur 
first? 


Balance the federal budget... 
No opinion. 


3. To prevent a worsening economic situa- 
tion, the President and Congress should 
quickly— 

Control wages and prices. 11 
Decide not to issue new federal 

rules and regulations 20 
Cut federal spending 2% or more 

across the board for the rest of 

49 
Allow the Federal Reserve to con- 

tinue making money tighter and 

controlling credit to 

demand and inflation 


4. What is the biggest cause of inflation? 
Increase of debt and credit by indi- 


Increased business borrowing.. 
OPEC oil price hikes since 1973 
Deficit spending by the govern- 


5. How can we best keep the social secu- 
rity system in the black? 
Increase revenues by taking funds 

from general revenue 13 
Increase revenues by raising social 

security taxes more 4 
Reduce benefits across the board 

to keep the system in balance 11 
Eliminate or reduce certain bene- 

fits such as spouse or student 

28 

Reduce benefits by gradually rais- 

ing the retirement age 17 
Pay for a portion of Medicare 

from general revenues 16 
Reduce program growth by re- 

stricting cost of living increases... 11 

6. Should all public employees’ pension 
programs, including those of federal work- 
ers, be coordinated within the social secu- 
rity system? 


7. What is your opinion of President Rea- 
gan’s decision to immediately decontrol 
crude oil, gasoline and propane? 


Disagree.. 
No opinion. 
8. Natural see prices’ shoula be— 
Gradually decontrolled to reach 
full decontrol on schedule in 
11 3 38 
43 


Controlled again by the federal 
government. 

9. To encourage use of solar, wind and 
other non-fossil energy sources, the govern- 
ment should— 

Increase tax credits to stimulate 
purchase of such equipment 

Do nothing, since increased energy 
prices will prompt people to con- 


Keep tax credits at present levels... 
10. The best way to encourage energy con- 
servation is to— 
Ration energy supplies 
Impose taxes on gasoline, natural 
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Immediately decontrol energy 
prices to reflect true market 


11. To decrease dependency on foreign oil 
and diversify our local energy base, Central 
Texas lignite should be mined in compliance 
with pollution laws, if it can be shown that 


11 


5 
12. Do you support reactivation of the 
draft—not just registration? 


13. If the Soviet Union were to invade 
Poland or another Communist East Europe- 
an country, the U.S. should— 


Send U.S. troops to resist the inva- 
sion by military means 

Join NATO troops to resist the in- 
vasion by military means 

Freeze diplomatic relations with 


Reduce or eliminate trade with 
Russia and encourage NATO 
allies to do likewise 


14. The U.S. can best fight extremism in 
Central and South America by— 


Continuing support for coalition 
governments like Nicaragua and 


Supporting any government no 
matter the form, if it supports 


spots 

Increasing aid and weapons sales 
regardless of the kind of govern- 
ment in power 

Not getting involved 


15. To help relieve world famine which is 
affecting millions of people now, the U.S. 
should— 


Increase food shipments 42 
Decrease food shipments.. od 17 
Maintain current levels 39 

16. Agricultural extension, price supports 
and loan programs should be— 
Continued because they stabilize 

the farm economy and open up 

new markets for products 
Discontinued because they cost 

too much and violate supply and 

demand economics 
No opinion. 

17. The Clean Air Act and Clean Water 
Act, up for reauthorization this year, 
should— 


Contain more stringent pollution 
standards. 
18. Would you be willing to pay more 
money for a new car that is more pollution- 


19. Since revenues in the Highway Trust 
Fund are decreasing should the federal gas- 
oline tax be increased to help maintain the 
interstate highway system? 
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20. To save money, should the federal gov- 
ernment reduce or eliminate mass transpor- 
tation expenditures—for subways or buses— 
to cities? 


No opinion 


21, The domestic auto and steel industries 
can best recover their competitve edge by— 
Federal protections through tar- 

iffs to reduce imports 
Tax advantages to help modernize 

equipment 
ir ace of pollution and safety 


rograms 

A Detter understanding of consum- 
er preferences 

A change in the relationship be- 
tween management and labor 

Pure marketplace economics—no 
government involvement 


22. If the Chrysler Corporation exhausts 
its government loan guarantees and is still 
experiencing severe financial problems. 


Congress should pass another loan 


The government should encourage 
Chrysler to sell off more divi- 
sions to stay solvent 

Congress should gave Chrysler 
special tax breaks and exemp- 
tions from safety/pollution regu- 
lations 


23. Federal entitlement programs, such as 


pensions, social security, veterans benefits, 
housing, etc. should 


Continue to be tied to increases in 
the Consumer Price Index (cost 


Be increased faster than the CPI 
to keep ahead of inflation. 


24. The food stamp program, up for 
reauthorization this year, should be— 


Tightened up to reduce the rough- 
ly 12% level of abuse 

Run solely as a state program 

Tightened to eliminate people 
temporarily unemployed 

Accompanied by better nutrition 


Reduced by eliminating automatic 
inflation escalators 


25. Congress should pass a Constitutional 
Amendment to prohibit all abortions. 


26. Congress should allow abortions under 
Medicaid. 
With no restrictions 
Under present restrictions of rape, 

incest or when the mother’s life 


In no cases at all... 

27. Which of the following methods can 
most likely stop busing in Austin? 
Statutory legislation in Congress ... 21 
Supreme Court reversal of past 

busing decisions 
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A Constitutional Amendment to 
ban busing, requiring a two- 
thirds majority vote in Congress 
and ratification by three-quar- 
ters of the states A 
Local school board act 
Nothing can effectively 
busing, short of fully eee. 
neighborhoods 
28. Would you support registration of 
handguns as long as rifles were not covered 
by the action? 


29. Do you favor a lower minimum wage 
for teenagers under 18? 
70 
27 
3 
30. The Job Corps program should be— 
Abolished.. a 44 
Enlarged... 5 
Kept about the same 32 
31. The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) should be 


Abolished. 


32. Do you support a ceiling on the 
amount of Political Action Committee 
(PAC) funds that can be used in Congres- 
sional elections? 


33. The windfall profits tax, the extra tax 
on decontrolled domestically-produced oil, 
should be reduced or repealed. 


32 


AMA’S RECORD ON THE HEALTH 
CARE AMENDMENTS OF 1980 


HON. WILLIAM HILL BONER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of December 5, 1980, carried a curious 
extension of remarks by the former 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
Chairman Ray Roberts. In his lengthy 
extension of remarks my former col- 
league stated that: 

To my knowledge, the American Medical 
Association made no effort, nor did it take 
any position, on the Veterans Administra- 
tion Health Care Amendments of 1980. 

Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of the 
legislation, along with my former 
chairman, I wish to correct the record 
on this matter. The American Medical 
Association began lobbying in support 
of this legislation almost a year prior 
to Mr. Roberts’ extension of remarks. 
In letters sent to Congressman David 
Satterfield, chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on 
Medical Facilities and Benefits, and 
Senator ALAN CRANSTON, chairman of 
the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
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tee, dated February 6 and March 7 of 
1980, the AMA urged swift passage of 
the legislation within days of introduc- 
tion of the legislation which later 
became Public Law 96-330. In order 
that any interested parties may have a 
complete understanding of the circum- 
stances surrounding this event, I am 
submitting the letters from the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to the chair- 
men. 
The letters follow: 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IIL, February 6, 1980. 

Re Veterans’ Administration physicians and 
dentists comparability pay. 

Hon. Davin E. SATTERFIELD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Medical Facili- 
ties and Benefits, Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SATTERFIELD: The 
American Medical Association takes this op- 
portunity to offer its support for legislation 
to make permanent the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s program of pay comparability for 
physicians and dentists. 

The American Medical Association has 
been supportive for many years of the fed- 
eral government’s efforts to recruit and 
retain career-minded health professionals 
for federal health delivery programs. The 
statutory requirements placed on the feder- 
al government to provide medical care to 
certain persons and groups cannot be ful- 
filled without an adequate number of skilled 
health professionals. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Physician and Dentist Pay Compa- 
rability Act has contributed in the past and 
will in the future continue to contribute to 
the achievement of this goal. 

The AMA believes that the compensation 
levels for VA physicians should be compara- 
ble with compensation and benefits received 
by physicians in other government services. 
There would seem to be no rational basis for 
any substantial difference in compensation 
levels among the various federal services 
that could well result in self-defeating com- 
petition in recruitment and retention of 
health professionals. 

The AMA urges favorable action on legis- 
lation that would make the VA special pay 
program a permanent one, and that would 
provide compensation levels for VA physi- 
cians comparable to those received by physi- 
cians in other branches of government serv- 
ice. 

Sincerely, 
James H. Sammons, M.D. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill, March 7, 1980. 

Re Veterans’ Administration physicians and 
dentists comparability pay. 

Hon, ALAN CRANSTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Cranston: The American 
Medical Association takes this opportunity 
to offer its support for legislation to make 
permanent the Veterans’ Administration's 
program of pay comparability for physi- 
cians and dentists. 

The American Medical Association has 
been supportive for many years of the fed- 
eral government’s efforts to recruit and 
retain career-minded health professionals 
for federal health delivery programs. The 
statutory requirements placed on the feder- 
al government to provide medical care to 
certain persons and groups cannot be ful- 
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filled without an adequate number of skilled 
health professionals. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Physician and Dentist Pay Compa- 
rability Act has contributed in the past and 
will in the future continue to contribute to 
the achievement of this goal. 

The AMA believes that the compensation 
levels for VA physicians should be compara- 
ble with compensation and benefits received 
by physicians in other government services. 
There would seem to be no rational basis for 
any substantial difference in compensation 
levels among the various federal services 
that could well result in self-defeating com- 
petition in recruitment and retention of 
health professionals. 

The AMA urges favorable action on legis- 
lation that would make the VA special pay 
program a permanent one, and that would 
provide compensation levels for VA physi- 
cians comparable to those received by physi- 
cians in other branches of government serv- 
ice. 

Sincerely, 
JaMEs H. Sammons, M.D.@ 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS FUNDING 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, we are at 
a critical juncture in the history of 
public support for the arts. Just last 
year the Subcommittee on Postsecon- 
dary Education reauthorized the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts for 5 
more years. We felt that the Endow- 
ment’s importance to this country 
warranted not only its continued exist- 
ence, but considerably more money 
with which it could perform its vital 
mission. 

Today the Reagan administration is 
asking Congress to appropriate to the 
arts a mere $88 million. This figure is 
$140 million less than that authorized 
by the Congress last year; half of the 
amount proposed by President Carter 
before leaving office; $70 million less 
than the Art Endowments budget for 
the current year; and only $36 million 
more than the $52 million that the 
President has requested for funding of 
military bands. 

At my request, the Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education held two 
hearings examining the impact of the 
proposed budget cuts on the artistic 
community. At these hearings we 
heard extensive testimony which con- 
tradicted the President’s justifications 
for slashing Federal support for the 
arts. For example, contrary to the ad- 
ministration’s contention that endow- 
ment funding has led to a reduction of 
private and corporate support for the 
arts, we learned that corporate sup- 
port has risen from $22 million in 1967 
to $436 million in 1979, an increase of 
1,881 percent. Individual contributions 
have also increased dramatically in 
the 15 years since the establishment of 
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the endowment, up from $226 million 
to $2.7 billion. 

While it is true that many Federal 
programs are being cut under the ad- 
ministration’s economic proposal, few 
are being slashed as dramatically as 
the arts with such counterproductive 
results. Recently Ms. Leontyne Price 
testified before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on behalf of the 
arts and eloquently warned the sub- 
committee of the destruction a 50-per- 
cent cutback in Government funding 
will impose on American cultural life. 
Following is an article which appeared 
in the Washington Star on March 28 
excerpting some of Ms. Price’s testi- 
mony, which she sang before the sub- 
committee, in support of funding for 
the arts. 

A MELODIC PLEA FOR THE ARTS From Diva 

PRICE 


(By Ruth Dean) 


The Senate hearing room filled with the 
deep, rich tones of Metropolitian Opera diva 
Leontyne Price’s voice Thursday, raised in a 
singing plea to Congress to protect the arts 
from proposed budget cuts. 

“Save the performing arts,” she sang in a 
lyric she improvised to the tune of Irving 
Berlin’s “God Bless America.” 

“Arts that we love./ Stand beside us/and 
guide us/through the night with those 
funds from above. 

“From the mountains to the prairies/to 
the oceans white with foam,/please save the 
performing arts: / don't let us fall.” 

The packed hearing room and the two 
senators from the Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee on the Interior who came to 
hear her testimony gave Price a standing 
ovation. But she'd much rather they’d 
heeded her earlier spoken words protesting 
the Reagan administration’s proposed 50 
percent budget cut to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. Price said she “can’t un- 
derstand why you're going to stop the flow“ 
when for so many years, the arts have been 
used to showcase the United States’ preemi- 
nence in the arts around the world. 

The alternative, she warned, would be to 
make this “a total cultural wasteland, and 
simply kill, bash and dash the dreams of 
some fantastic, wonderful kids I've met on 
my tours across the country.” 

As an example of what the arts endow- 
ment has done for communities across the 
land. Price pointed to the funding of the 
Dance Theater of Harlem. 

The dance theater is such a strong force“ 
in Harlem, she said, that “for thousands of 
kids it’s an alternative for drug addiction, 
running around, hustling, crime and alco- 
holism. And it has even affected their fami- 
lies concerned with their image. They make 
costumes, run errands, and baby-sit with 
some of the kids who need help.” 

This sort of venture, she said, illustrates 
“the very necessity in the community for 
such a driving force for so many kids and 
their future.” 

Price was more fortunate than witnesses 
who followed her at the Thursday hearing. 
She, at least, had two senators to talk to. 
But after her appearance, a quorum call 
summoned away Sens. Mark Andrews, R- 
N.D., and Thad Cochran, R-Miss. They 
nerver returned, even after what might 
have been considered a reasonable, interval 
to vote, as Rep. Sidney Yates, D-III., did 
twice during the previous day's testimony in 
a House hearing. 
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The subcommittee chairman, Sen. James 
A. McClure, R-Idaho, never appeared 
either—not even for the testimony of es- 
teemed scholar-investor Buckminister 
Puller. However, Louise McClure was over- 
heard in the hall outside the hearing room 
inviting Price to lunch with her and the sen- 
ator. 

The 85-year-old Fuller, humanist and in- 
ventor of the geodesic dome, appearing on a 
panel in defense of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, had no one to ex- 
pound to except the committee chief clerk 
who presided for the rest of the session. The 
clerk reassured witnessess the senators 
would see “everything you have submitted 
into the record.” 

Asked afterwards how he felt facing all 
those empty chairs, Fuller said, Those 
vacant seats were ominous. It’s really a 
shocking thing they weren't there. I came a 
long way to talk to them.” 

During his testimony, Fuller said he “de- 
plored cutting down an appropriation that 
has to do with what people do with their 
minds.” It has taken man 10 billion years to 
get to this stage, and even in his own life- 
time Puller said, “two billion more galaxies 
have been discovered in the universe, and 
we may not be here in another week; things 
are that critical.” 

A visionary of the future, whose new 
about-to-be-published book, “Critical Path,” 
embodies some of this philosophy, Fuller 
said he sees as the only salvation of the 
Planet an intergration of all nations.” 
Taking afterwards, he said he didn’t even 
see Soviet Russia as a threat. They're just 
trying to show off their way of life, but I 
think they’re finding out not even that 
worked. All these earthly differences melt 
away before our confrontation with the uni- 
verse."@ 


A USELESS OBSTRUCTION 
HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial which appeared in the 
April 6, 1981 issue of Business Week 
made an excellent point with regard to 
the need to expedite customs inspec- 
tions at gateway points, and I am 
pleased to share this with my col- 
leagues. 

Although I have the highest regard 
for our conscientious, hardworking 
customs officers, I think it is fair to 
say that under the present system of 
regulations, the United States is prob- 
ably the most frustrating country to 
enter in the world; I believe that 
anyone who has traveled abroad to 
any extent will agree with this conclu- 
sion. I know of no other country 
where the waiting lines are longer or 
entry takes more time, and I am intro- 
ducing legislation today to help 
remedy this, by authorizing the Cus- 
toms Service to institute methods to 
facilitate and expedite passenger in- 
spections at entry points by means of 
what has become known as the “red 
door/green door” system. 
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If we are to encourage tourism on an 
international scale, I believe it is in- 
cumbent upon us to make visiting the 
United States a pleasant experience 
from the very beginning. At the 
present time, our welcome mat is very 
much in need of repair. 

I commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues, and I would welcome their 
support for this bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

A USELESS OBSTRUCTION 

If President Reagan's budget cutters are 
serious about taking the waste and ineffi- 
ciency out of government operations, they 
could do not better than to start with the 
U.S. Customs Service. Here is an agency 
that has increased its budget from $54 mil- 
lion in 1960 to $770 million this year. In the 
same period, it has doubled its staff, which 
now numbers around 14,000. And yet it is 
known around the world as the most pica- 
yune, quibbling, time-wasting customs 
system on earth. The time it costs interna- 
tional travelers each year is beyond calcula- 
tion except by astronomers. 

There can be no question of abolishing 
the Customs Service entirely. With $250 bil- 
lion a year in merchandise imports to proc- 
ess, it is understandable that all but 800 
agents are involved in collecting duties and 
inspecting cargoes. The problem is to reor- 
ganize the activities of the 800 suitcase- 
churners to increase their productivity and 
reduce their numbers. 

Most industrial nations have practically 
eliminated the ordeal of customs clearance 
by adopting the so-called “red door-green 
door” system. Passengers arriving at gate- 
way points can breeze untouched through a 
green door if they have nothing to declare. 
Passengers who must pay duties get faster 
service because the crowds are much re- 
duced. Spot checks keep travelers with elas- 
tic consciences from using the green door 
for smuggling. Large shipments of contra- 
band, especially drugs, are picked up by spe- 
cial agents working on tips from infor- 
mants—which is also true of the U.S. 
system. 

A bill just introduced in Congress would 
provide for a one-year test of the red door- 
green door system at five entry points. This 
would be a step in the right direction but 
there is no reason to be so cautious about it. 
Fast clearance for travelers with nothing to 
declare has proved out all around the world. 
The U.S. should adopt the system without 
delay and start saving the expense now. 


FREE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
WEEK HIGHLIGHTS AMERI- 
CANS’ INITIATIVE 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
Free Private Enterprise Week in the 
State of Wisconsin, taking place from 
April 5 to April 11, 1981. 

I think we can all take this opportu- 
nity to reaffirm our commitment to 
the spirit of personal initiative and the 
drive to achieve that fueled America’s 
greatness in the past and will light the 
path ahead. 
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Free Private Enterprise Week has 
special significance in these days as we 
focus our energies on restoring the 
health of our economy by moving to 
deregulate private enterprise, reduce 
inflation, and provide additional incen- 
tives to growth and productivity in the 
private sector. 

Americans have long enjoyed the 
highest standard of living in the 
world. Central to this achievement is 
Americans’ freedom to rise above his 
or her circumstances and make their 
destiny what they will. Free Private 
Enterprise Week speaks to the innova- 
tor, the inventor, and the risk-taker 
who has made America strong and 
who will continue the tradition of eco- 
nomic freedom. 

I know my colleagues will join me in 
renewing our covenant with a free and 
prosperous private enterprise. 


MY COMMITMENT TO MY 
COUNTRY 


HON. BUDDY ROEMER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor for me to share with my col- 
leagues an excellent speech written 
and delivered by one of my constitu- 
ents, 18-year-old Mary Elizabeth 
Craigo of Haughton, La. This speech, 
entitled “My Commitment to My 
Country,” was written for the voice of 
democracy scholarship program spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and was awarded first place in Louisi- 
ana. It describes very eloquently the 
rights and privileges of this great 
country that we too often take for 
granted. I am proud to represent patri- 
otic young people such as Mary 
Craigo. 
The address follows: 


I wake each morning not to the roar of ar- 
tillery, but to the sound of the gentle breeze 
whistling through the trees. Outside my 
window, the birds sing peacefully—their 
natural beauty untouched by the tragic de- 
struction of war. As I look outside, I see sun- 
shine and blue skies, skies which would be 
dark with enemy planes if there had not 
been those willing to make a commitment. I 
then rise and walk the path of freedom 
knowing that it can lead to wherever I want 
to go and that I am free to speak my feel- 
ings along the way. This path was made 
smoother by those who were committed. 
Upon reaching my destination, whether it 
be school, church, or merely a friend’s 
house, I stop and gaze around me. I stand 
surrounded by rolling hills, green meadows, 
and crystal clear lakes; and I know that this 
is my country and I too, like many Ameri- 
cans before me, must be committed. 

A commitment, by definition, is an intel- 
lectual or emotional bond to some course of 
action. What I know about America, bonds 
me intellectually to many commitments. As 
I study about how my forefathers struggled 
and suffered, that I might have the free- 
doms I possess today, I realize that it is my 
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responsibility to take advantage of these 
freedoms and use them to better my coun- 
try. 

When I reach the voting age, it is my duty 
to view the candidates equally, then make a 
choice, and exercise my right to vote. Here 
again—I am committed. 

Each time I attend church, I thank God 
for those who fought and died, that I might 
have the freedom of religion. I am commit- 
ted to use this religious freedom so that I 
can set an example for others to follow and 
also as a guide when raising my children to 
be law abiding, God fearing adults. I must 
teach them to love and respect this land, 
her flag, and the principles which make her 
the “Land of the free and the brave,” a land 
well worth committing themselves to. 

When I pick up a newspaper or magazine I 
am reminded that all Americans have the 
freedom of speech. The freedom to voice 
their opinion verbally or in print. But there 
are times when I am angered to hear of 
those who insist upon using this freedom 
destructively—people who speak derrogator- 
ily and disrespectfully about America and 
her way of life. Those who have this type of 
negative attitude, do not realize that they 
are responsible for making the changes they 
desire. The entire purpose behind the free- 
doms granted us, as Americans, is to make 
us free to improve our country, not by coun- 
terproductive statements, but by taking 
positive action, by making a commitment! 

Not only the things that I know, but also 
the things which I feel commit me to Amer- 
ica. When I see the flag being raised or hear 
our National Anthem, the stirring in my 
heart confirms my emotional commitment 
to my country. When I think in terms of an 
emotional commitment, the word “mar- 
riage” comes to my mind. The marriage 
commitment is one of the strongest commit- 
ments made in the lives of two individuals. I 
can compare my commitment to America to 
that of marriage because it is based on love 
and respect, a relationship of giving as well 
as taking. If I expect to take advantage of 
all the freedom granted me, as an American, 
I must give my trust, my loyalty, and re- 
spect in return. I must be willing to make a 
vow of commitment. I must be willing to say 
that I, do indeed, take America to be my 
country, my land, my home—to love, honor, 
and cherish, for better or for worse, in time 
of peace, or in time of war, through prosper- 
ity or times of need, for as long as I shall 
live. And with my heart I do pledge my life, 
my soul, and my undying devotion forever. 

I must be committed to keeping this vow, 
for it is the bond which makes me free; 
which makes me an American—an American 
who can dream—who can reach for any goal 
with never ending effort—an American who 
enjoys a great number of privileges and is 
responsible for preserving each and every 
one of them. I now take my stand: An 
American with a commitmentie 


IOWAN HEADS NATIONAL 
TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 


HON. THOMAS J. TAUKE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 
Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the-attention of my 


colleagues the fact that Mr. Herald A. 
Smith, Jr., chairman of CRST, Inc., of 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was elected presi- 
dent last week of the Common Carrier 
Conference—Irregular Route. 

The conference, an affiliate of the 
American Trucking Associations, rep- 
resents more than 600 trucking compa- 
nies throughout the country. 

Mr. Smith brings to the presidency a 
broad background of knowledge and 
experience in the trucking industry 
dating since 1946. Among other high 
industry offices he has held, he re- 
cently was chairman of the Iowa 
Motor Truck Association. 

Along with his wife Miriam, he is a 
community leader, giving generously 
of his time to promote many worth- 
while civic and community endeavors. 

The conference has chosen well, and 
I am pleased that his abilities and ac- 
complishments have been recognized 
by his peers in the trucking industry.e 


OUR MONETARY CRISIS 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, defi- 
cit spending and an unsupported 
dollar are the devices that have been 
determining our doom for several dec- 
ades now. President Reagan has pro- 
posed to change this trend and has 
said much about what he is going to 
do. The problem is that his actions are 
not even coming close to the rhetoric 
he proclaims; a sad but true report. 
Dr. Franz Pick, a contributing editor 
to the “Silver and Gold Report,” 
March 1981, explains this disappoint- 
ment and what it is going to mean for 
Americans. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY, DECAPITALIZED BY FOUR 
DECADES oF INFLATION, Is LIVING on CASH 
FLow AnD Bank Loans To Stay IN BUSI- 
NESS 


(By Dr. Franz Pick) 


Throughout history, governments have 
always spent more money than they’ve re- 
ceived from revenues. In order to keep this 
up, governments have had to cheat their 
citizens—by borrowing money in exchange 
for unkept promises to pay it back with in- 
terest. 

This is a charade which regimes and a 
gullible public continue to play today. 

In the United States, the new ruler con- 
fronted this age-old problem by making a 
widely-praised “speech from the throne.” In 
it, he proposed to master the problem with 
some sort of four-year plan to wipe out the 
budget deficit. 

Politicians through the ages have known 
that the voters do not want realism; they 
want magic! And it seems as if the new ruler 
and his technicians fancy themselves as 
prestidigitators par excellence. 

Stopping inflation, or even reducing it 
below 10% a year, is a political illusion. So 
long as all the so-called “off-budget” bor- 
rowing by the various virtually autonomous 
agencies practically untouched, 
then it is an act of hypocrisy to believe that 
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the finances of the government can ever be 
sanitized. 

Nonetheless, optimism of almost messian- 
ic proportions has greeted the speech from 
the throne. The new ruler says that taxes 
are being cut to activate a fresh avalanche 
of goods into the marketplace—and this will 
meet the so-called inflationary demand sup- 
posedly resulting from too much money 
chasing too few goods. 

But the automobile showrooms are filled 
with vehicles that cannot be sold, while resi- 
dential housing finds few buyers. 

As for increased productivity reducing the 
rate of currency debasement, how much 
more hair can a barber cut, or how many 
more shoes can a cobbler repair, or how 
many more pastramis on rye can a delicates- 
sen put together? 

The “Great American Inflation” is not the 
result of too much demand and too little 
supply. It is the result of the willful and ir- 
responsible abuse of the creation of money 
and credit. 

Spending cuts and tax cuts tied together 
with the pink ribbon of statesmanship have 
dazzled holders of the Minidollar into be- 
lieving that the American currency has fi- 
nally left the primrose path of debasement. 

Unfortunately, nothing could be further 
from the tuth. The titanic abuses in the cre- 
ation of money and credit since 1940 have 
irreversibly undermined the financial struc- 
ture that underpins the Minidollars. So now 
even if a balanced budget were to be real- 
ized, it could in no way reduce the Green- 
back's loss of purchasing power. 

After four decades of maltreatment of the 
nation’s money, the vested interests of infla- 
tion have become too powerful and too in- 
fluential. They have absolutely no desire to 
see their financial empires and attendant 
political privileges dismantled by such an 
obscene thing as a monetary unit stable in 
purchasing power as well as in foreign ex- 
change value. 

Moreover, American industry, decapita- 
lized by the four decades of inflation, is now 
living on cash flow as well as bank loans to 
stay in business—not to mention paying out 
dividends. 

It is no accident that the same familiar 
faces of money moguls can always be no- 
ticed at the fringes of the Oval Office re- 
gardless of who the occupant may be or his 
publicly professed politics. 

Therefore, all attempts by the new regime 
in Washington to cope with the debasement 
of the Minidollar will, in the end, prove to 
be in vain. Whatever successes it may have 
will be short-lived. And they will have been 
achieved more by accident than by design. 

Meanwhile, substantial buying of gold by 
central banks of Arab countries, as well as 
the central banks of underdeveloped plus in- 
dustrialized lands, was noticed around the 
$US500-per-ounce level. 

Libya continued to appear as an aggres- 
sive buyer of bullion, as 17 tons of the 
yellow metal were shipped out of Britain to 
that African nation during the last 90 days. 
South Africa still withheld gold supplies 
from the market. 

Gold buying by central banks has been 
one of the more positive features in the gold 
markets. These banks don't put the excess 
Minidollars of their monetary reserves into 
American money markets—which are cur- 
rently paying extortionist interest rates 
that a loan shark might envy. Instead, they 
have chosen to convert their Greenbacks 
into bullion, which yields no interest. 

These banks know only too well the true 
condition of the Minidollar. They know the 
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price inflation will be increasing and not de- 
creasing. 

Meanwhile, the final phase in the current 
decline of the gold price seems to be in the 
making. Many long positions in the yellow 
metal have been liquidated. 

Also at this time, the silver-gold ratio has 
been widening, which can generally be 
taken as an indication that silver is becom- 
ing underpriced. 

The world’s most famous silver hoarders, 
the two gentlemen from Texas, are again 
making headlines. There have been the cus- 
tomary rumors that the decline in the silver 
price has been triggered by selling from the 
vast stocks of the white metal owned by the 
siblings from the Lone Star State. 

While this financial daydreaming has 
been going on, the Hunt brothers have been 
shifting the location of their silver stocks. 
In recent weeks, they shipped about 27.5 
million ounces of silver from their storage 
vaults in Chicago to another bank vault lo- 
cated in the state of Delaware. 

This transfer of silver bars is ostensibly 
being done for tax reasons. The real reason, 
however, will soon be felt in the market- 
place. 

In addition, it has been estimated that 
hoarders presently own silver exceeding one 
year’s consumption of the metal by industri- 
al users. This is supposedly an overhang 
that will keep silver's price down. 

But hoarders do not sell. They have 
bought the white metal to replace their 
paper money assets, for the forces generat- 
ing the inflation are much too strong to be 
turned back by the speech from the throne. 

All in all, chances are that the bottom of 
the slide in silver and gold may be reached 
before Easter.e 


RECOMMENDS INCREASE IN AU- 
THORIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HOUSING OPERATING SUBSI- 
DIES 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill which I am intro- 
ducing today along with my colleague, 
Mr. SCHUMER of New York, is to in- 
crease the fiscal year 1981 authoriza- 
tion for public housing operating sub- 
sidies. The increase is necessary to re- 
flect a proposed $140 million supple- 
mental appropriation for operating 
subsidies during fiscal year 1981. 
Operating subsidies are provided on 
an annual basis by the Congress to 
public housing authorities for the pur- 
pose of operating and maintaining fed- 
erally financed public housing proj- 
ects. A very large portion of these op- 
erating subsidies are used to fund util- 
ity costs. As much as 36 percent of op- 
erating subsidies are used for utility 
costs. For fiscal year 1981, the admin- 
istration had requested $862 milllion 
for these operating subsidies... This 
amount was based on an assumed 12- 
percent increase in utility costs from 
1979 to 1980, and an 8.8-percent in- 
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crease from 1980 to 1981. However, 
utility costs have actually increased at 
a far greater rate. HUD is now esti- 
mating that utility costs increased by 
25 percent from 1979 to 1980, and by 
16 percent from 1980 to 1981. 

The bill which is being introduced 
today would amend the authorization 
levels for this program in order to re- 
flect these increased utility costs. It 
would increase the fiscal year 1981 au- 
thorization for operating subsidies to 
$1,110,800,000, instead of the $826 mil- 
lion provided for fiscal year 1981 in 
the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1980. 

Although this bill appears to require 


an increase totaling $284.8 million- 


over the fiscal year 1981 funding level 
provided in the 1980 Housing Act, the 
actual increase over current appropri- 
ations is only $140 million. Let me ex- 
plain how this could be so. First, a 
printing error in the 1980 act resulted 
in publication of the figure $826 mil- 
lion, instead of the $862 million that 
was intended to be authorized. The ap- 
propriations act for fiscal year 1981 
took this $36 million error into ac- 
count, and also provided an additional 
$108.8 million appropriation to reflect 
the actual 25-percent increase in util- 
ity costs from 1979 to 1980. So the 
actual appropriation for fiscal year 
1981 was $970.8 million. However, the 
increase in appropriations has not yet 
been reflected in an authorization act. 
This bill will account for these already 
appropriated amounts. It will also in- 
crease the authorization by an addi- 
tional $140 million, in order to reflect 
a shortfall in the funding of public 
housing utility costs that occurred 
from 1980 to 1981.6 


COMMODITY ALLOWANCE 
PROPOSAL 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to sponsor, along with my col- 
league, Representative WILLIAM D. 
Forp of Michigan, a bill to streamline 
the system by which agricultural com- 
modities are made available to local 
schools. This legislation is an im- 
proved version of a similar bill which 
we introduced during the last Con- 
gress along with a list of 26 bipartisan 
cosponsors and which just missed 
being reported out of the Education 
and Labor Committee on a tie vote. 
This bill is designed to streamline the 
system by which agricultural commod- 
ities are made available to local 
schools by establishing a more effi- 
cient commodity delivery mechanism. 
An additional virtue of the proposal is 
that it is designed to achieve a signifi- 
cant savings at the State and local 
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levels while producing a modest sav- 
ings at the Federal level. 

Currently, school districts rely on 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) donated commodities for 
about 20 percent of their food require- 
ments, with the remaining 80 percent 
being purchased locally. To supply 
this 20 percent, USDA buys foods at 
market prices under its commodity 
price support and surplus removal pro- 
grams, and then has these commod- 
ities moved to various locations within 
the States. In addition to the USDA 
purchase price and initial transporta- 
tion costs, States and local school dis- 
tricts must pay substantial amounts 
for warehousing, handling, and trans- 
porting of these products. The present 
system of purchasing, processing, 
warehousing, distributing, handling, 
and storing of these USDA-bought 
foods operates largely outside the 
normal channels of trade. These foods 
move in a separate USDA food system 
in which there is, at best, limited com- 
petition and in which the costs are 
enormous. 

What our legislation would do is re- 
place the USDA national purchase 
and distribution of commodities with 
an allowance system to permit local 
school districts to buy their foods at 
the local level. 

The savings involved can be achieved 
without any child now eating a school 
lunch being denied access to the pro- 
gram. These savings can be achieved 
without any reduction in the number 
of pounds of price support and surplus 
agricultural foods moved to these 
school lunch programs. These savings 
can be achieved simply by going from 
the separate expensive and inefficient 
USDA food system to using the exist- 
ing private food system to make a 
share of our agricultural production 
available to the Nation’s school lunch 
programs. 

Use of a commodity allowance 
system will maintain the role of the 
Congress and USDA in determining 
which commodities are in need of 
price support and surplus removal. It 
will retain the right of Congress and 
USDA to determine the amounts of 
these commodities which should be 
moved off the market. It will retain 
the responsibility of the USDA to give 
the schools help in making them intel- 
ligent buyers. Such a system will move 
at least the same amount of commod- 
ities but it will do it in a more efficient 
and more timely fashion than the 
present USDA food system since the 
private food sector will do the job. 

The commodity system will not 
jeopardize, in any way, the funds 
which the Congress has approved for 
commodity assistance to the national 
school lunch and other programs. 
These same funds will still be used for 
commodities. They will still be used 
for the same price support commod- 
ities probably with roughly the same 
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pounds and dollars as now. They will 
still be used for many of the same sur- 
plus removal operations. The dollars 
and pounds will remain about the 
same there, too. 

A commodity allowance system im- 
proves the flexibility that schools and 
other agencies have. Under a commod- 
ity allowance system, the local school 
lunch programs will be buying 100 per- 
cent of their food needs at competitive 
bid prices from local vendors rather 
than the present 80 percent. What the 
school lunch programs had been get- 
ting in USDA-bought foods through 
the expensive and inefficient USDA 
food system will be replaced by the 
same commodities bought from local 
vendors. There would be one extreme- 
ly important difference—the local 
school lunch programs could use their 
allotment of commodities to buy the 
specified commodities in a form which 
they can readily use in their programs. 
They would no longer have the USDA 
in Washington deciding in what form 
they should receive their commodities. 

Congress over the past few years has 
steadily provided alternatives to the 
Federal commodity programs. Food 
stamps replaced the family commodity 
distribution program. In the Nation’s 
elderly feeding program, local agencies 
were given the option of receiving cash 
instead of commodities and are doing 
so in large numbers. The same holds 
true for child care programs. 

Eliminated from the bill of last year 
is any reference to USDA deciding and 
communicating to the States and 
school districts amounts and quality of 
purchases. USDA simply says it wants 
to move a certain commodity; it allo- 
cates a certain dollar allowance to pro- 
vide a producer assist for moving it. 
School districts are merely directed to 
report their purchase. This would 
eliminate the paperwork arguments 
that were made against the commod- 
ity letter of credit proposal of last 
year. At the same time, it would create 
a commodity program for school lunch 
and other programs which achieve its 
congressional objective of increasing 
the use of domestically produced agri- 
cultural commodities in these pro- 
grams. Another improvement over last 
year’s proposal is the inclusion of sug- 
gestions made during hearings by the 
Federal Emergency Management Ad- 
ministration (FEMA) to provide for 
the availability of assistance during 
any disaster relief effort. In addition, 
this bill also provides for a commodity 
allowance option for summer camps, 
child care food program, Older Ameri- 
cans Act—State option including 
cash—and continues from last year the 
exclusion of the programs for supple- 
mental feeding and Indian assistance. 

It should also be noted that Senator 
Symms has asked the General Ac- 
counting Office to do a study of the 
commodity program costs from A to Z. 
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In this way, we will soon have GAO 
figures on which to judge the exact 
extent of the excess costs of the cur- 
rent inefficient commodity distribu- 
tion program. 


ANNUAL ACIM AWARDS TO 
WESTCHESTER RESIDENTS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that on April 11, 
the Westchester Women’s Division of 
the American Committee on Italian 
Migration (ACIM) will honor four 
Westchester couples at its humanitar- 
ian spring luncheon and fashion show. 
I wish to call my colleagues’ attention 
to this annual event and to the tribute 
which is awarded to outstanding citi- 
zens of the Westchester area. I would 
also like to share with my colleagues a 
portion of an article which recently 
appeared in the Gannett Westchester 
Newspapers on March 28, 1981. 

The honorees, who will be presented 
handpainted scrolls from Italy, will be 
lauded for their dedicated service to and 
support of civic, professional business, edu- 
cational and social programs of benefit to 
many races and creeds; for devotion to their 
community projects, and for constantly re- 
membering those of their heritage through 
support of the ACIM legislative and social 
services programs. 

Honorees include Salvatore S. and 
Rose Argento of Valhalla; James R. 
and Helen E. Caruso of Armonk; 
Charles J. and Theresa M. Cirelli of 
Yorktown Heights; and Theodore V. 
and Donna R. Garofalo of Scarsdale. 

Mr. Argento, a native of Striano, 
Italy, is the owner of R. Argento & 
Sons Inc., White Plains. He has been 
and is still actively involved in many 
civic, fraternal, and community orga- 
nizations, among them the White 
Plains Lions Club, Westchester Chap- 
ter of ACIM, Westchester Lighthouse, 
and the Boys Town of Italy of West- 
chester. 

Mrs. Argento has been active as a 
Girl Scout leader, Brownie den 
mother, president of the St. John’s 
Elementary School PTA, and many 
other organizations. 

Mr. Caruso, a member of a White 
Plains law firm, served as county 
judge of Westchester from 1973 to 
1977 and as acting supreme court jus- 
tice from 1974-77, He, too, is very 
active in civic, political, and fraternal 
organizations throughout the county. 

Mrs. Caruso is associated with the 
American Red Cross, USO Campaign 
Committee, Cancer and Heart Fund 
campaigns, and many others. 

Mr. Cirelli, the recipient of the 
ACIM President’s Silver Bowl Service 
Award, has been a member of ACIM 
since 1951. Active in civic, political, 
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social, and community affairs, he has 
been especially dedicated to the plight 
of Italian immigrants. He is presently 
vice president of the Yonkers Lions 
Club. 

Mrs. Cirelli, is recording secretary 
for the Lakeland School Board and 
teaches part time for St. Elizabeth 
Ann Seton Elementary School in 
Shrub Oak. 


Mr. Garofalo is budget director for 
the city of Yonkers. He is chairman 
for the Columbus Day celebration of 
Yonkers and served as chairman of 
the 1980 Enrico Fermi Scholarship 
Fund. 

Mrs. Garofalo is executive assistant 
to the administrator of Yonkers Gen- 
eral Hospital. She serves on various 
committees of the Enrico Fermi Schol- 
arship Fund. 


In addition to the honorees, credit 
should also be extended to Mrs. Carol 
Martinelli, who is the chairwoman of 
the luncheon, and fashion show direc- 
tor Elaine Van Scoyoc. Vera DeMarco 
is president of the Women’s Division 
of ACIMe 


WELCOME TO OUR NEWLY 
NATURALIZED AMERICANS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sincere pleasure that I congratu- 
late the 57 Orange County residents of 
New York’s 26th Congressional Dis- 
trict who have recently chosen to 
become citizens of the United States, 
with all of the privileges, freedoms, 
and responsibilities that American citi- 
zenship entails. 

Our Hudson Valley region in New 
York State is proud of its newest citi- 
zens and I invite my colleagues to join 
in welcoming the following newly nat- 
uralized Americans and extending to 
them our best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous life in their new homeland: 

Amnon Aharonov, Terry Elliott Andresen, 
Heather Joyce Anspach, Moses Brach, Vin- 
cent Cannella, Candido Manuel Carmona, 
Jr., Elizabeth Lugtu Centeno, Peter Mark 
Centeno, Jacqueline Young Hi Kim Choo, 
Benjamin Yeon Sahang Choo, Dagmar Lud- 
mila Cisar, William Donald K. Clark, Chris- 
tos Davis, Yoo Mi Desmond, Aurora Barros 
Domingues, Rosario Durante, Michael 
Feder, Sara Feder, Fernando Lopes Fer- 
reira, Carlos Augusto P. Ferreira. 

Ada Elisabeth George, Joseph Anthony 
M. J. George, Michael Giannakouros, Car- 
melo Giunta, Lilia Socorro Halk, Wally 
Erica Hennessy, Walter Franz Herrmann, 
Adela Padilla Heth, Margarita Ioannidis, 
Thomas P. John, Alexandros Lagakos, Sotir- 
ios Lagakos, Young Bong Lee, Mona Le- 
huray, Marisa Contessa Lofrano, Antonio 
Mennite, Henry Michtalik, Maria Michtalik, 
Nancy Jean Moore, Johana Maria Nagy. 

Abraham Nagy, Rosina Paonessa, Zrinko 
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Petrak, Teresa Pillitteri, Antonio Pillitteri, 
Gillian Jane D. H. Plevritis, Esther Porgesz, 
Eugen Porgesz,. Josephine Ruebenstahl, 
Mallika „Marta Ondina Sanchez, 
Hiroko Ellie Smith, Wolfram Karl-Heinz 
Stahl, Geetha Mary Thomas, Aliette Tous- 
saint, Samuel Constantine Wilson, Cecilia 
Yannitty.e 


GROWTH OF MONEY MARKET 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


HON. DAVID W. EVANS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to take this opportuni- 
ty to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to what promises to be one of 
the major financial issues coming 
before the 97th Congress; namely, the 
tremendous growth of money market 
mutual funds. Assets of the Nation’s 
107 money market funds grew faster 
last week than any week in their 7- 
year history, increasing $3.7 billion to 
a record $105 billion. The new total 
represents an increase of more than 40 
percent since the beginning of 1981. 

The reason for this explosive growth 
is, of course, the fact that the funds 
are currently paying interest to con- 
sumers at approximately 16 percent, 
with relatively small amounts required 
to open an account and instant liquid- 
ity in the form of check-writing capa- 
bility. This is precisely the type of in- 
novative service which should be en- 
couraged but, unfortunately, it is 
having some deleterious side effects on 
the Nation’s regulated financial insti- 
tutions, mortgage and credit markets. 

I am pleased to note that the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Monetary 
Policy will commence hearings on the 
difficult public policy issues presented 
by the money market mutual fund 
phenomenon. In an effort to assist my 
colleagues in familiarizing themselves 
with the arguments pro and con, I 
insert a recent New York Times edito- 
rial on this subject, and a response by 
Dr. Saul B. Klaman, president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, be included in today’s 
RECORD. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 20, 1981] 
CONSUMER INTEREST AND BANKING INTERESTS 


It seems too good to be true. By parking 
your cash in a “money market” mutual 
fund, you can earn 16 percent interest and 
still have instant access to your nest egg. 
But it is true, and both banks and savings 
and loans are worried that the money 
market funds are draining enormous sums 
from their deposits. To counter the threat, 
they are trying to chop the funds down to 
size by pressing for changes in Federal and 
state regulations. 

Some of the changes the banks want, for 
example the right to set up their own 
mutual funds, would be harmless enough, 
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perhaps even desirable. But their major 
purpose is to reduce competition by limiting 
the existing funds—and that would be 
unfair to savers. 


Traditional thrift institutions, notably 
savings banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations, are in trouble. Most of their assets 
are home mortgages, written years ago, 
earning as little as 7 or 8 percent interest. 
That seemed fine as long as the interest 
they had to pay to savers was about 5 per- 
cent, But to attract new deposits and keep 
old ones in inflationary times, they must 
offer rates competitive with Government 
bonds and other securities. Those rates are 
now somewhere between 12 and 16 percent. 

The banks propose the elimination of 
costly regulation, to make them more com- 
petitive, but even that action wouldn’t help 
much. Some would eliminate special reserve 
requirements on deposits. Others would 
simply allow banks to set up subsidiary 
money market funds, a strategy now prohib- 
ited by Federal law. It is hard to object to 
any proposal that increases competition for 
savers’ dollars. But the potential benefits 
are quite limited. 

The other prong of the banks’ strategy is 
to squeeze the money market funds. Repre- 
sentative Jim Leach, an Iowa Republican, 
wants to impose reserve requirements on 
the funds, immobilizing a portion of their 
assets and lowering the return they can pay 
to depositors. Probably the more potent 
threat is from state legislatures, where 
banks are trying to prevent the funds from 
providing check-writing privileges. 

They might get the legislation they want. 
But making money market funds less attrac- 
tive isn’t likely to help the banks get back 
deposits at low interest rates. About $92 bil- 
lion of the $105 billion now in the money 
funds is from corporations, pension funds 
and other large institutional investors. If 
they were pushed out of the funds, they 
would reinvest in Government bonds and 
other high-yield assets, not bank savings ac- 
counts, 

Some of the remaining $13 billion, mostly 
the savings of middle-income people, might 
flow to the “thrift” institutions. But com- 
pare $13 billion with the trillion-plus dollars 
now in various types of savings accounts: a 
drop in the bucket. Besides, it would be 
unfair to penalize small savers, who are 
barely staying ahead of inflation at current 
high yields. 

The “thrifts” do indeed have a problem, 
and one not of their own making. There are 
other, better fixes that could, at minimum, 
keep them solvent until they can shed their 
portfolios of cheap mortgages. But it is hard 
to imagine a less effective or less fair ap- 
proach than attacking the money market 
funds. 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 31, 1981] 


BANK-LIKE RESTRICTIONS SHOULD APPLY TO 
MONEY-MARKET FUNDS 


To the Editor: 
The March 20 editorial on “Consumer In- 
terest and Banking Interests” is based 


partly on the factual error bearing on the. 


impact of money market mutual funds on 
depository institutions. An equally serious 
error is the failure of the editorial to ad- 
dress the public policy issues arising from 
the growth of the funds. 

The editorial claims that the major pur- 
pose of bank and thrift institution legisla- 
tion efforts in this area is to reduce compe- 
tition by such means as imposing reserve re- 
quirements on money market funds, which 
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would be “unfair” to savers. According to 
the editorial, such legislation would be “in- 
effective” since only $13 billion of the $105 
billion now in the funds—‘“a drop in the 
bucket”—is held by individuals who might 
otherwise place their savings in banks and 
thrift institutions. 

As for the factual error, a quick check 
with the Investment Company Institute— 
the trade organization representing the 
mutual fund industry—would reveal that 60 
percent, or about $63 billion, of the total 
volume of savings in money market funds 
represents the holdings of individuals. Even 
a casual observer could reasonably conclude 
that most of these funds would have been 
attracted by depository institutions. 

This shift of funds has serious implica- 
tions for the allocation of credit in the 
nation. Money market funds have been a ve- 
hicle for diverting savings away from thrift 
institutions and small, community-oriented 
commercial banks in favor of giant commer- 
cial banks located in the money centers. 
This arises from the fact that money 
market funds invest a large part of the 
money they attract in the obligations of 
large commercials banks and bank holding 
companies. The results are reduced avail- 
ability of mortgage funds for home-buyers 
and a redirection of credit from small busi- 
nesses to the large domestic and foreign cus- 
tomers of money center banks. 

As for the remedy, savings banks would 
like nothing better than to be able to com- 
pete more effectively against all comers. 
They are handicapped, however, by the 
impact of government restrictions, past and 
present. Among the obstacles they face, as 
the editorial recognizes, are their large 
holdings of long-term mortgage loans ac- 
quired pursuant to government policy in 
earlier, pre-inflationary periods of low inter- 
est rates. Other government restrictions are 
also imposed on depository institutions and 
the question is: Why shouldn’t they apply 
equally to money market funds? 

Reserve requirements, cited in your edito- 
rial, are a case in point. Recent legislation 
imposed universal reserve requirements on 
depository institutions, in order to make 
Federal Reserve monetary policy more ef- 
fective in the battle against inflation. If the 
public interest demands that these require- 
ments be applied to depository institutions, 
then they should also be extended to orga- 
nizations which provide bank-like services 
but under a different label. 

SAUL B. KLAMAN. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES ARE AN 
ECONOMIC PLAGUE 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of my State, and 
of this Nation, are angry about high 
interest rates, and they are wondering 
why we in Congress are not doing any- 
thing. Farmers, small business people, 
and homebuilders are suffering under 
interest rates unprecedented in histo- 
ry, and savings and loans are paying so 
much for their money that they are 
threatened with extinction. 

While the Federal deficit is part of 
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our interest rate problem, it is only 
part. The other part is the deliberate 
policies of Paul Volcker and the Feder- 
al Reserve Board—policies which the 
Fed promises to continue even if the 
economic program 


administration’s 
goes into effect. 


One of my constituents, Mr. Erwin 
Schumacher of Drayton, N. Dak., has 
written a short piece on this subject 
which I think represents the views of 
many, many people in my State and 
across the Nation. And Erwin Schu- 
macher knows whereof he speaks. At 
the age of 83 he has had a long and 
active career in the agricultural coop- 
erative movement in North Dakota 
and lost a race for Governor of our 
State in 1948 by only one vote per pre- 
cinct. Mr. Schumacher wants to know 
when Congress is going to do some- 
thing about the Fed’s crippling inter- 
est rate policies, and I think we in 
Congress owe citizens like Mr, Schu- 
macher an answer. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend to you and 
my colleagues Mr. Schumacher’s com- 
ments. 


INTEREST RATES 


The most insidious, dangerous and infla- 
tionary influence that affects us is the usu- 
rious interest rates now promoted by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Interest rates are pumping the life blood 
out of our national economy. They are 
piling profits into the hands of those who 
have no need for them and are adding to 
the cost of goods and services. 

The burden of this high interest falls on 
the ultimate consumer. It must be con- 
trolled—and at once. It must not continue. 
It cannot continue without damaging the 
nation and its working people. We will have 
economic chaos if the Fed’s high interest 
rate policies persist. 

The President and the Congress of the 
United States must carry out their constitu- 
tional responsibility under article 1, section 
8, paragraph 5, which clearly spells out 
their duty to keep watch over our medium 
of exchange. 

When FDR was elected, the U.S.A. was in 
a similar monetary crisis. He acted at once— 
drastically. FDR called for a reorganization 
of our national and state banking systems. 
He closed all of the banks and “made a new 
beginning.” (Seems that I have heard this 
slogan lately.) When the banks were re- 
opened the prime rate was one-half of one 
percent. Our economy then began to grow 
and stabilize. Even in 1949 the prime rate of 
the Federal Reserve was two percent. Since 
then the prime rate has been unstable and 
has been continuously boosted upward until 
it has now gone past 21% percent on occa- 
sion. 

Our new President threatened to do some- 
thing drastic at once to turn things around. 
Let’s start on the Federal Reserve policy 
first. This is where the most can be done 
the soonest, and in the most effective way, 
on the highest priority problem we have. 
Action to lower interest rates will yield ef- 
fective and lasting results for our national 
economy. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A HOUSE THAT 
WORKS: PART VI 


HON. TRENT LOTT 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last Congress our Select Committee on 
Committees surveyed Members on a 
wide variety of issues relating to the 
House as an institution. Nearly 70 per- 
cent of the respondents agreed with 
the proposition that the House com- 
mittee system is in disarray and in 
drastic need of revision, while only 21 
percent disagreed. 

My own committee improvement 
amendments, House Resolution 100, 
introduced on March 4 of this year, 
stems from that same conviction that 
our committee system is becoming in- 
creasingly fragmented, unworkable, 
and unmanageable, and as a result, 
the legislative process is at the point 
of breakdown and paralysis. Our com- 
mittee jurisdictions are badly tangled, 
we have too many subcommittees, sub- 
committee assignments, and staff. As a 
result of this proliferation of subcom- 
mittees we have been forced to resort 
to such phantom legislative proce- 
dures as miniquorums and proxy 
voting. And our oversight function is 
being largely overlooked. What is 
clearly needed is a “Blueprint for a 
House that Works,” and my commit- 
tee improvement package is designed 
to meet that need. 

In today’s blueprint discussion, I 
would like to relate my proposals to 
the results of the select committee’s 
survey. 

One of my proposals calls for a limi- 
tation on subcommittees to no more 
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than six per committee, and a limita- 
tion on Member subcommittee assign- 
ments to no more than four. Accord- 
ing to the survey, 81 percent of the 
Members agree that the number of 
subcommittees should be reduced, and 
82.6 percent agree that a limitation 
should be placed on Member subcom- 
mittee assignments. The select com- 
mittee endorsed limitations similar to 
those contained in my proposal. 

Another one of my amendments 
calls for the abolition of joint bill re- 
ferral, while retaining split and se- 
quential referrals. While only 28.4 per- 
cent of the Members favor this idea 
and 34 percent oppose it, another 37.6 
percent either gave no answer or were 
undecided. And 62.4 percent of the 
Members agreed that in joint referrals 
a lead committee should be designated 
and given authority to bring a bill to 
the floor if secondary committees have 
not reported within a specified period 
of time. My proposal likewise requires 
the designation of committees of prin- 
cipal jurisdiction in multiple referrals 
and expands the sequential referral 
authority. The select committee also 
endorsed this lead committee propos- 
al. 

On the issue of phantom legislative 
procedures, I have proposed the aboli- 
tion of proxy voting in committees and 
the restoration of a majority quorum 
requirement for transacting business, 
as opposed to the present one-third 
quorum requirement. While the proxy 
voting ban was narrowly opposed by 
Members by a margin of 43.5 percent 
to 52.5 percent, over 75 percent of 
House Republicans favor such a ban. 
And the majority quorum requirement 
is favored by all Members by a margin 
of 47.8 percent to 42.4 percent. 
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My committee improvement package 
also calls for the House adoption of an 
overall committee staff ceiling at the 
beginning of each year, to which the 
committee funding resolutions would 
then have to conform. Some 63 per- 
cent of the respondents agree that 
committee staffs are too big, and over 
80 percent agree that some kind of 
ceiling should be placed on committee 
staff overall. 

I have also called for a strengthen- 
ing of our oversight procedures by re- 
quiring formal committee adoption of 
oversight agendas, and House adop- 
tion of a consolidated oversight 
agenda, giving the Government Oper- 
ations Committee and the majority 
and minority leaders authority to pro- 
pose amendments to those agendas. 
Over 75 percent of the Members in the 
survey agree that the House is not 
doing an adequate job of oversight, 
and, by a margin of 39 to 32.6 percent, 
Members agree that the oversight co- 
ordination role of the Government 
Operations Committee should be 
strengthened. 

Unfortunately, the select committee 
did not ask a question on my final pro- 
posal, which is to require equitable 
party ratios on House committees in 
line with the overall House party 
ratio. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 15 I intend to 
reintroduce House Resolution 100 
with cosponsors, and I invite my col- 
leagues to join on this “Blueprint for a 
House that Works.” A fuller explana- 
tion can be found at page 3545 of the 
March 4 Recorp. At this point in the 
Recorp I include the relevant portions 
of the select committee’s survey from 
the 96th Congress. The survey follows: 


SELECTED EXCERPTS FROM SURVEY OF HOUSE MEMBERS, 96TH CONGRESS, BY SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES * 
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to 9 was 184: 122 Democrats (66.3 percent), and 62 Republicans (33.7 percent). Questions 10 and 11 are 
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INSTITUTE FOR POLICY 
STUDIES: PART I 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, the Institute for Policy Studies 
(IPS) is attempting to use its Capitol 
Hill contacts to bring congressional 
staff aides within its ambience. 

Self-described as a “radical” institu- 
tion, the Institute for Policy Studies 
operates a project called the Washing- 
ton School. The school is targeted at 
bringing together Capitol Hill staff 
aides, Government officials, journal- 
ists, students, and radical activists. 
The purpose is to expose them to for- 
eign revolutionaries, including terror- 
ist agents, and domestic activists in 
order to indoctrinate them with alter- 
native policies and strategies for a pro- 
gressive America. As IPS’s record dem- 
onstrates, that is jargon meaning poli- 
cies that benefit the Soviet Union, its 
satellites, client states, and controlled 
terrorist movements. 

In the 4 years since the chief of 
IPS’s international operation, the 
Transnational Institute, Orlando Lete- 
lier, was found to be a paid Cuban 
agent, IPS has come under increasing 
public comment. Indeed, the Institute 
for Policy Studies has become highly 
sensitive because of a work of fiction, 
“The Spike,” written by Arnaud de 
Borchgrave and Robert Moss, which 
discusses a genuine Soviet covert 
action operation in America from the 
1930’s to 1950’s called the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

“The Spike” in fictional terms ex- 
trapolates the continuance of such a 
Soviet covert action operation de- 
signed to influence U.S. policies along 
lines favorable to Soviet interests. 

But the frenetic efforts by IPS to 
spike upcoming articles regarding its 
activities in support of international 
terrorist groups like the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) and the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation 
Front (FMNL) in El Salvador contin- 
ue, as do their futile attempts to seek 
retribution against those who have 
told the truth about their sleazy oper- 
ations and slipshod scholarship which 
even IPS admits is not academic. 

For the information of my col- 
leagues and their staff aides who may 
be encouraged to participate in IPS ac- 
tivities and in the Washington School, 
I refer them to the following article, 
published by the Western Goals Foun- 
dation. 

The article, “The Institute for 
Policy Studies: Transnational Intrigue 
and Revolutionary Terrorism,” is an 
overview. It was written by John Rees, 
an investigative journalist who has re- 
ported on IPS for over a decade. When 
at last Rees’ articles were brought to 
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IPS’ attention and they realized his 
reports were accurate, fair and truth- 
ful, he was barred from direct observa- 
tion of their activities, and subjected 
to a campaign of calumny. However, 
he has continued his investigative re- 
porting through the cooperation of 
other journalists as this and other ar- 
ticles demonstrate. 
The article follows: 


The Institute for Policy Studies (IPS) and 
its international subsidiary, the Transna- 
tional Institute (TNI), occupy two substan- 
tial office buildings just off Dupont Circle 
in Washington, D.C., a townhouse in Am- 
sterdam, and other offices in London. 
Through the IPS/TNI doors pass the radi- 
cal organizers who run support networks for 
various Soviet-backed revolutionary terror- 
ist movements; others who head the disarm- 
ament, women’s, and anti-nuclear power 
movements; diplomats including those iden- 
tified as intelligence agents from Commu- 
nist and pro-Soviet states and political par- 
ties; journalists from the major U.S. news- 
Papers, and aspiring free-lance writers; 
apologists for totalitarian revolutionary re- 
gimes; members of the U.S. Congress and 
Senate; radical and liberal academics, and 
officials from the White House and Admin- 
istration. 

Reflecting its contacts with high-level 
U.S. policymakers, members of the IPS/TNI 
community, both present official members 
of the staff and members of what IPS terms 
its “transnational networks of scholars and 
activists,” have ready access to the editorial 
pages of America’s two leading newspapers, 
the New York Times and the Washington 
Post. They also publish regularly in such 
magazines and journals as The Nation, For- 
eign Policy, The Village Voice, New States- 
man, and The Progressive. 

Yet, the liberal media are curiously reti- 
cent regarding coverage of the institute for 
Policy Studies and its members. When they 
bother to characterize IPS at all, IPS is usu- 
ally termed merely “a Washington think- 
tank” or a liberal think-tank.” 

This is curious since IPS itself says it is a 
“source of radical scholarship.” The adjec- 
tive “radical” is correct, but it is difficult to 
see how the noun “scholarship” can be ap- 
plied to the activities of this organization 
since even IPS director Robert Borosage re- 
cently admitted that the Institute’s “public 
scholarship” is “not academic” and “does 
not adhere to academic disciplines.” 

Rather, IPS members are expected to 
teach . through books, films and 
articles. . projects and . . . organized ex- 
periments” that put into practice the radi- 
cal “alternative” schemes of the IPS fel- 
lows. In effect, this is an admission that IPS 
exists—at least on one level—as a training 
center for radical organizers and as a center 
for the production and dissemination of pro- 
paganda designed to affect U.S. foreign and 
domestic policies. 

As for IPS’s assiduous cultivation of Con- 
gressmen, their staff aides, Administration 
officials, academics, journalists and others, 
and its projects designed to influence gov- 
ernment polic IPS terms this at- 
tempts to bridge the world of ideas and the 
world of affairs.” The bland verbiage in 
which IPS tries to cloak its activities no 
more holds up to scrutiny than does the 
“cover” of a KGB agent operating as a 
“scholar” with the Moscow Institute of the 
U.S.A. while trying to develop contacts in 
the new Reagan Administration. 
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In a friendly write-up of the Institute for 
Policy Studies in 1971, Paul Dickson said 
that IPS “is attempting to lay the ground- 
work for the new society that will replace 
the present collapsing one. It not only has 
dedicated itself to ushering in the new soci- 
ety by inquiry and experimentation but it is 
also doing what it can to hasten the demise 
of the present one.” 

During the last five years, Rep. Larry Mc- 
Donald, the leading Congressional expert on 
terrorism and internal security, brought 
many reports on the involvement of the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies with foreign and 
domestic terrorist groups and agents of the 
Soviet and Cuban intelligence services to 
the attention of Congress through the Con- 
gressional Record. He pointed out that the 
“single cohesive cord that binds together 
IPS’s multitude of projects and activities is 
the influencing of U.S. policies along lines 
ultimately favorable to the interests of the 
Soviet Union, its satellites, client states and 
controlled terrorist ‘national liberation’ 
movements.” 

The IPS hierarchy had first received criti- 
cism in conservative publications during the 
late 1960s, but had utilized its contacts to 
evade criticism in liberal journals. This situ- 
ation was changed with the publication of 
the novel, The Spike, by Arnaud de Borch- 
grave and Robert Moss, early in 1980. The 
novel, on the best-seller list for many 
months, concerns a fictional ‘Institute for 
Progressive Reform” that is utilized by the 
KGB to build networks of influence among 
liberal legislators, academics, and journal- 
ists which are used to disseminate KGB 
“disinformation.” Disinformation is articles 
and stories containing a kernel of truth 
used to give substance to efforts to discredit 
individuals, institutions, and policies that 
interfere with those of the Soviet Union. 

Commentators and reviewers for the 
Washington Post, The Nation, and the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies’ own Marxist 
weekly, In These Times, have proclaimed 
that the financial “IPR” “is clearly the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies,” and go on to pro- 
vide interesting tables and charts on their 
guestimates as to which fictional characters 
are based on which real-life characters. 

The crude one-for-one character parallels 
drawn by the reviewers friendly to IPS are 
often quite misleading. What is interesting 
is that they all recognize the “Institute for 
Progressive Reform” as the Institute for 
Policy Studies. There is a passage in the 
novel (p. 128) in which the fictional KGB 
bosses in Moscow discuss an institution 
which really did exist in Washington from 
the 1930s to the early 1950s called the Insti- 
tute for Pacific Relations (IPR). 

As investigations by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee showed, the IPR 
and a closely related publication, Amerasia, 
were covers for Soviet espionage work. IPS 
and Amerasia were a means for recruiting 
Soviet sympathizers in important federal 
government posts, for obtaining classified 
documents (contributed to IPR and Amera- 
sia for purposes of “academic discussion” of 
course), and for coordinating the efforts of 
Soviet sympathizers in the Administration 
to benefit the aims of the USSR. 

The Spike explains that this type of 
covert operation is one in which many of 
the participants are unaware of the role of 
the hostile intelligence service. Only certain 
members of the operation know it is really a 
KGB project. In such an operation the 
dupes—Lenin’s “useful idiots’—can think 
that the Cubans, members of revolutionary 
terrorist movements, Tanzanians, Czechs, 
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Algerians and Americans they meet and 
work with are independent of Moscow. In 
fact they work for the KGB. 

In the novel, the fictional “IPR” is set up 
to make use of all varieties of “new left” 
radicalization, anti-Vietnam campus senti- 
ment, and the perversely fashionable anti- 
Americanism of some U.S. intellectuals. 

The Institute for Policy Studies (IPS) was 
founded in 1963 by Marcus Raskin and 
Richard Barnet. Raskin had come to Wash- 
ington in 1959 as a legislative aide to Wis- 
consin Congressman Robert Kastenmeier, 
Raskin promptly set about organizing the 
“Liberal Project,” a mini-caucus of twelve 
Congressmen who wished to propose some 
utopian, if not radical, policies for the 
United States. Raskin’s efforts did not go 
far because in the November 1960 elections 
nearly half the Congressmen associated 
with the project were defeated. Raskin not 
only survived, but moved from Capitol Hill 
into the Kennedy White House as a member 
of the National Security Council. 

Although the “Liberal Project” was abort- 
ed in Congress (to be revived later under the 
impetus of anti-Vietnam sentiment in the 
form of Members of Congress for Peace 
through Law), it did result in a volume of 
essays. The Liberal Papers, edited by James 
Roosevelt, included several themes funda- 
mental to the Institute for Policy Studies 
such as the desirability for total U.S. 
disarmament, for the ending of defense alli- 
ances, and for supporting and encouraging 
revolutionary change in the Third World in 
order to demonstrate America’s bona fides 
as a nation on the side of the angels, as it 
were. 

Raskin and Barnet met while attending a 
joint White House and State Department 
conference on disarmament in April 1961. 
Barnet, who was Deputy Director for Politi- 
cal Research of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, had reached the 
State Department via Boston’s Roxbury 
Latin School, Harvard (summa cum laude), 
Harvard Law School, Harvard's Russian Re- 
search Center and the Boston law firm of 
Choate, Hall and Stewart. Years later, 
Barnet told an interviewer that he immedi- 
ately recognized Raskin's alienation and 
hostility toward “the whole military-indus- 
trial establishment sitting there at one 
table.” Barnet commented, “Mare and I 
both grimaced at the same moment—and 
knew we didn't belong here.” 

Whether or not the decision to form their 
private think-tank immediately followed 
this meeting of minds in a bizarre enchant- 
ed evening” is unclear. But in any case, 
Raskin and Barnet were able to use their 
contacts with leading liberal figures in for- 
eign policy and academic circles to find the 
funding for IPS in 1963. 

IPS’s first two years were relatively un- 
eventful with emphasis on various social 
and domestic issues, and contacts with Con- 
gressmen, Senators, and Johnson Adminis- 
tration “New Society” officials. Even then, 
IPS did not neglect radical change in the 
area of national security. IPS leaders urged 
ending NATO, a “non-interventionist” neo- 
isolationist foreign policy, and lowering mil- 
itary expenditures to release funds for 
social programs. But about 1965, Raskin and 
Barnet intensified their attacks on U.S. for- 
eign policy. There vehemence was related to 
several events including the landing of U.S. 
Marines in the Dominican Republic to block 
a Cuban-backed leftist takeover, the failure 
of a Communist coup attempt in Indonesia 
followed by purges and the imprisonment of 
thousands of Communists, and the growing 
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involvement of U.S. military forces to sup- 
port South Vietnam against a Communist 
terrorist force spearheading aggression by 
North Vietnam and the Soviet Union. 

From this point onward, IPS leaders have 
painted the United States in the blackest 
term while supporting the goals and causes 
of virtually every revolutionary terrorist 
movement supported also by Havana, Hanoi 
and Moscow. 

IPS activists found the cause of the Viet- 
cong and Hanoi “just”. In January 1977, 
when Western liberals were shaken by find- 
ing that the Hanoi regime had incarcerated 
300,000 people in forced labor camps and 
prisons, Richard Barnet and several others 
associated with IPS including Cora Weiss, 
the energetic pro-Hanoi organizer who is 
the wife of the chairman of the Institute’s 
Board of Trustees, signed a new York Times 
ad supporting Hanoi's jailing of these politi- 
cal prisoners. But a Stalinist tradition may 
be part of the heritage of Cora Weiss, 
daughter of IPS’s principle financial backer, 
Samuel Rubin. Rubin, then living at 615 
Pelham Parkway, Bronx, N.Y., listed him- 
self as a Communist in registering for the 
1936 general election. 

But the North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
were not the only “progressive” movements 
backed by IPS. The Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO), the Soviet-controlled 
MPLA in Angola and African National Con- 
gress (ANC) in South Africa, Iranian revolu- 
tionaries, and assorted Castroite terrorist 
organizations in Latin America have been 
found to be just as “progressive” as the 
Vietcong, Pathet Lao, and Khmer Rouge. 
Additionally, the denunciations of the geno- 
cide in Cambodia in IPS publications did 
not appear until Soviet-backed Vietnam was 
preparing to invade Cambodia whose main 
ally was the Peoples Republic of China. And 
while these causes are “progressive,” the ac- 
tions of the United States and its allies are 
found to be unrelievedly and irreparably 
corrupt, repressive, morally degenerate and 
evile 


SKI SHASTA 
HON. GENE CHAPPIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. CHAPPIE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill which, to many 
of my colleagues may seem small in 
scope and purpose. However, this view 
would be contrary to that held by the 
residents of the nine northernmost 
California counties, which I represent, 
where the ski industry has provided 
great recreational and economic bene- 
fits in the past. 

For many years now, Congress has 
deliberated about which roadless areas 
in the United States should be desig- 
nated as wilderness and added to our 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System. This undertaking has been 
both monumental and controversial. 
In the last Congress, consideration was 
given to three wilderness proposals af- 
fecting Mount Shasta, in Siskiyou 
County, Calif. Each proposal offered 
different boundaries as to which land 
should or should not be considered 
wilderness. I do not intend to further 
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complicate the issue by drawing more 
boundary lines on a map, nor do I be- 
lieve the residents of northern Califor- 
nia should have to wait for what this 
Congress and this administration may 
propose for wilderness, in order to 
clear up the matter of 1,090 acres of 
public land on Mount Shasta. 

For skiers, Mount Shasta is current- 
ly a wasted recreational resource. 
Skiing has enjoyed as a winter sport 
on Mount Shasta for 20 years until an 
avalanche destroyed the main chairlift 
at the Green Butte area on January 5, 
1978. At that time, the ski area permit- 
tee as well as concerned citizens and 
expert ski area consultants, decided 
that due to the adverse weather condi- 
tions of the Green Butte area—high 
winds, white ice, and crippling snow 
storms—the ski area should be relo- 
cated to the more conducive areas of 
Giddy Giddy Gulch and Sand Flat. 
The Giddy Giddy Gulch and Sand 
Flat areas of Mount Shasta have been 
studied and have been determined to 
be prime areas for downhill skiing. 
Both Giddy Giddy Gulch and Sand 
Flat have been in and out of wilder- 
ness designations and are now in a 
state of “limbo,” awaiting Congress de- 
cision on wilderness and the outcome 
of the State of California against 
Bergland court injunction. Since 1978, 
existing businesses, hopeful entrepre- 
neurs and thousands of ski enthusiasts 
have had to play a waiting game. 

Congress can settle this question for 
northern California by removing the 
260 acres of public land in Giddy 
Giddy Gulch from further wilderness 
consideration, and upholding the ade- 
quacy of the environmental impact 
statement for the 830 acres of public 
land in Sand Flat. When placed in the 
light that wilderness proposals for 
Mount Shasta have ranged between 
25,980 acres to 37,000 acres, we are not 
talking about a large land withdrawal 
for skiing. The acreage involved in the 
Giddy Giddy Gulch and Sand Flat 
areas is very small. However, the possi- 
ble economic benefits for the northern 
region of California are very great. 

Tourism and wood product indus- 
tries are leading sources of revenue for 
northern California. In the last year, 
three of the lumber mills in the imme- 
diate area of Mount Shasta have shut 
down operations, along with eight 
Mount Shasta merchants, pushing un- 
employment in the area far above the 
national average. A privately owned 
and operated ski area, under permit by 
the National Forest Service, would 
provide employment in the ski area 
itself and in the restaurants, shops, 
and hotels of the surrounding commu- 
nities. As a point of comparison, 
Summit County in Colorado provides 
recreational skiers the choice of four 
major ski areas. Neighboring Pitkin 
County, Colo., also has four areas, and 
similar examples can be found in 
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other Western and New England 
States. A regional ski area on Mount 
Shasta would provide the sole option 
for downhill skiing in an area the size 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and portions of Maine and upstate 
New York combined. 

At a time of high inflation and un- 
employment I do not think we can 
afford to be swayed from the economic 
benefits a ski area would bring this 
economically depressed region by a 
vocal minority of opponents. Skiing on 
Mount Shasta has the support of a 
strong consensus in the nine most 
northern California counties. This 
consensus was made clear during the 
1979 field hearings held by the House 
Interior Committee in Weed, Calif. 
Supporters range from those who 
enjoy skiing as a family sport to elect- 
ed officials of the area including: 

Nine Northern Counties Supervisors Asso- 
ciation. 

Siskiyou County Board of Supervisors. 

Glenn County Board of Supervisors. 

Trinity County Board of Supervisors. 

Shasta County Board of Supervisors. 

Lassen County Board of Supervisors. 

Tehama County Board of Supervisors. 

Plumas County Board of Supervisors. 

Modoc County Board of Supervisors. 

Butte County Board of Supervisors. 

Mt. Shasta City Council. 

Siskiyou County Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Redding City Council. 

Mt. Shasta Recreation Department. 

Anderson City Council. 

Redding Recreational Department. 

Anderson Recreational Department. 


Shasta County Economic Development. 

Greater Redding Chamber of Commerce. 

Mt. Shasta Chamber of Commerce and 
numerous recreational ski associations and 
ski patrol associations. 


While the 97th Congress and the ad- 
ministration continue the wilderness 
debate in Washington, D.C., the ski 
seasons and ski revenue slide by. Pas- 
sage of this bill will affirm Congress 
decision to manage Giddy Giddy 
Gulch and Sand Flat for uses other 
than wilderness, and will settle the 
question of this land’s use in a way 
which benefits the economy of north- 
ern California. If Congress acts quick- 
ly, a Mt. Shasta area for downhill 
skiers can get underway before the 
next snow falls. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 3053 
A bill to require that certain lands in the 

Shasta National Forest be managed for 

uses other than wilderness 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
approximately 420 acres of land which is 
known as Giddy Giddy Gulch, located in 
Shasta National Forest, and the approxi- 
mately 990 acres of land which is known as 
Sand Flat, located in Shasta National 
Forest, each of which is depicted on a map 
entitled “Giddy Giddy Gulch and Sand Flat 
Areas, Shasta National Forest, California” 
dated April 3, 1981, on file in the office of 
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the Chief, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, shall be managed for uses other 
than wilderness.@ 


CAPITAL ADEQUACY UPDATE 
HON. DAVID W. EVANS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 3, 1981, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 82 call- 
ing on the Federal bank regulators to 
diminish the inequitable capital re- 
quirements among commercial banks. 
This resolution, introduced with the 
bipartisan support of Mr. D’Amours, 
Mr. Mattox, Mr. SHUMWAY, and Mr. 
WATKINS, has sparked a great deal of 
interest among my colleagues, and I 
am pleased to report the list of co- 
sponsors is growing daily. 

As I indicated when I introduced the 
resolution, the Federal bank regula- 
tors have talked about doing some- 
thing in the area of bank capital for 
some time. Leading the way toward 
fairness and equity, the Comptroller 
of the Currency recently announced 
his office’s program to require less 
capital of small well-managed banks. 
While I, and my fellow cosponsors, will 
look for more details of the Comptrol- 
ler’s program, we applaud this first im- 
portant announcement and hope it 
will be followed very shortly by similar 
announcements by the Federal Re- 
serve and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

The relevant portions of Comptrol- 
ler Heimann’s remarks follow: 

INDEPENDENT BANKING IN THE 1980's: 
STRENGTHS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
(By John G. Heimann) 

Adapting to the times means not only ad- 
justing laws and regulations, it will also re- 
quire new examination procedures, new 
training programs, new technica] capabili- 
ties—but, above all, new modes of thought. 

In this vein, we indicated at the American 
Bankers Association Convention last Octo- 
ber that we might consider relaxing certain 
prudential standards such as permitting 
sound and well-managed smaller banks to 
reduce their traditionally high capital 
ratios, and accept the increased risk this 
would entail. 

As community banks adopt many of the 
sophisticated management systems, tech- 
niques, policies, procedures and controls 
that are characteristic of larger banks, such 
a policy becomes more appropriate. More- 
over, we have taken significant strides in im- 
proving our ability to examine and monitor 
bank activities. We have developed tech- 
niques to identify banking problems in their 
early stages on an individual bank basis. 
This has enabled us to initiate corrective 
action often before a problem gets out of 
hand. As a result, high capital ratios, on an 
industry-wide basis, are no longer as neces- 
sary as they were in the past as a means of 
limiting bank failures. 

For these reasons, we have concluded that 
we can accept lower capital ratios for sound 
and well-managed smaller banks to the 
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extent and degree that they possess the 
depth and quality of management; the level 
and quality of earnings; the quality of 
assets; the geographical diversification; ef- 
fective internal planning; operating and 
control systems; the market presence and 
reputation; the board risk diversification in 
both assets and liabilities; as well as other 
characteristics which justify lower capital 
ratios for larger institutions. We recognize 
that these factors, collectively, have more to 
do with the financial strength and health of 
a bank than the magnitude of its capital 
ratio. 

Although such a policy may pose some ad- 
ditional risk, we are convinced that the ma- 
jority of smaller banks can operate prudent- 
ly with lower capital ratios. We believe the 
benefits of more aggressive, competitive 
smaller banking organizations will outweigh 
the increased risks posed by lower capital 
ratios. 


MIGRANTS: THE NATIONS 
INVISIBLE CHILDREN 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, 
block grants are one of the major 
themes in the administration's eco- 
nomic recovery package. For example, 
45 education programs would be shift- 
ed into 2 block grants to State and 
local education agencies. These pro- 
grams were created precisely because 
the needs of specific population 
groups were not being met at the local 
level. The block grant proposal con- 
tains no method by which assistance 
will be specifically provided to these 
special-needs populations. Therefore, 
there is a great probability that funds 
will be shifted from these education 
programs into general school aid 
which would appeal to the middle- 
class voter or other local education 
power structures. These fears are con- 
firmed by the history of the communi- 
ty development block grant program, 
general revenue sharing, and by the 
historic vulnerability of poor and dis- 
advantaged people to local pressure 
groups. 

Perhaps the most neglected group in 
education are migrant children. In 
1966, Congress expanded title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to meet the special needs of the 
migrant child. The administration’s 
proposal would block grant all title I 
funds, including those funds for mi- 
grant children, to State and local edu- 
cation agencies. Prior to 1966, the edu- 
cation of migrant children was virtual- 
ly ignored by local education officials. 
To presume that the education of mi- 
grant children would now become a 
priority with these same education of- 
ficials is simply not rational. Yester- 
day, in testimony before the House 
Education and Labor Committee, 
David Randall, director of the Migrant 
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Education Center in Sunnyside, 
Wash., graphically illustrated the im- 
plications for migrant children if the 
administration’s block grant proposals 
are adopted for education programs. I 
am submitting his testimony for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 


EFFECTS or BUDGET PROPOSAL AND BLOCK 
GRANTS ON MIGRANT EDUCATION 

I appreciate the opportunity to talk with 
you about 750,000 boys and girls, 750,000 of 
the most severely disadvantaged children in 
our country today. These are children of mi- 
grant workers who must disrupt their 
school year by moving with their families to 
work in the fields, the fishing waters, or the 
processing plants. This disruption of school 
causes the migrant child to loose continuity 
in his education and miss vital basic skills as 
his family moves from school district to 
school district. It is one of the biggest rea- 
sons that only 11 out of every 100 migrant 
children graduate from high school. The 
high dropout rate when added to the gaps 
in basic skills virtually guarantees the mi- 
grant child no escape from the cycle of itin- 
erant work and poverty level living. 

The administration’s current proposal to 
put migrant programs under a block grant 
creates a very serious problem for these 
children. As they move across their state or 
across the country a carefully coordinated 
plan must be developed and carried out to 
assure a continuity of education. No school 
district or state is equipped to do this inde- 
pendently. Under current block grant and 
budget proposals a serious reduction of edu- 
cational funds would occur. How can school 
districts and states stretch already limited 
dollars to serve children who are transcient? 
With reduced funding only the most per- 
manant and powerful will be able to make a 
concerted effort for these funds. The Mi- 
grant child will have come and left again 
before his plight is ever really known. There 
is no question in my mind but that most 
school districts do their very best to serve 
all children, but with reduced resources the 
money will have long been obligated by the 
time the migrant child arrives. It is likely 
that the migrant child will never even be 
identified and recruited into school. A 
school with already crowded classes and lim- 
ited funds would be hard pressed to make a 
special effort to go into the fields and re- 
cruit migrant children who will only be with 
them for a short period of time. 

At present a national computer system 
relays academic and medical records, be- 
tween participating schools giving some 
semblance or order to continually changing 
migrant patterns. Without this system, it is 
impossible for States to accurately keep 
track of the educational needs of these chil- 
dren and their whereabouts in order to ef- 
fectively allocate the funds needed for a 
continuous educational program. 

The need for interstate coordination is 
not adequately addressed in the block grant 
and budget proposals. The past 7 years I 
have been actively involved in an alternative 
high school for migrant children. In 1970 
there were only 9 high school aged migrants 
enrolled in the entire State of Washington. 
This past year there have been more than 
2,000. This has come about as a result of a 
great deal of communication and coopera- 
tion among schools at the local, regional, 
and State levels. This would not have been 
possible without adequate financial re- 
sources, schools would have simply been 
limited to addressing local needs with possi- 
bly a special program for the migrant child 
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while he/she was there, and with no consid- 
eration for coordinating school work when 
the student leaves. 

This spring in Washington State there 
will be 14 programs for migrant high school 
children who must work with their families 
in the fields. In late afternoon or evening 
about 700 boys and girls will come to school 
after a full day of cutting asparagus and 
pick up their studies and they will succeed 
in their coursework and when they return 
to their home school in the fall their credits 
will have been transferred and they will be 
at the very same place as their classmates 
who did not move. 


This special program had its first high 
school graduate in 1974. The same year my 
older son graduated. As a seasoned school 
principal I don't get too excited about grad- 
uation ceremonies but that year I attended 
graduation with just a little more interest. I 
felt real pride and just a touch of relief 
when my 17 year old son picked up his di- 
ploma. I shared with this other young man’s 
family in the pride that they felt when 
their 21 year old son became the first gradu- 
ate in their family when he walked across 
the stage. This boy was three years late due 
to constant moving and missing portions of 
school. He had a tremendous desire to grad- 
uate and did because he overcame great bar- 
riers. 


In 1968 I became acquainted with a mi- 
grant family, a mother and 5 children who 
had just lost their father in an auto acci- 
dent. Since that time the mother and at 
least some of her children made the trek 
from Texas to Washington for the harvest. 
Four of these children are high school grad- 
uates, one is a college graduate and complet- 
ed her first year teaching, and two more are 
enrolled in college. 


I can tell you this story a hundred times 
over only with different names, and it still 
only scratches the surface. 


I have spoken today about the program in 
Washington state. Many other states have 
developed fine migrant education programs 
with similar good results. 


Somewhere a myth began that migrants 
were lazy and lived the way they do because 
they didn’t want anything better. I'd like to 
correct that myth, the migrant life style is 
backbreaking work and only the most ambi- 
tious ever continue in it and they do it for 
the same reasons that you and I work to get 
something just a little bit better for our 
children. This tremendous level of ambition 
inherent in the migrant worker is the 
reason that their children’s success rate in 
school is so great—if they get the opportuni- 
ty to go to school. 


Loosing the migrant program in a block 
grant or even cutting back already limited 
funds will cut off the success potential of a 
group of children who are programmed with 
an ability and desire to work under the most 
severe of circumstances just at the time 
they are ready to break the migrant cycle 
and take their place in society with your 
children and mine. It’s an economic fact of 
life that migrant children must work. It is 
my sincere feeling that this contribution 
that the boys and girls make to their fami- 
lies should be recognized and that every 
possible effort be made to enable them to 
continue and complete their education. 


April 7, 1981 
HONORING VIETNAM VETERANS 


HON. CLINT ROBERTS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the declaration of April 
26 as Vietnam Veterans Day by the 
Congress is long overdue. It is my 
hope that we observe it as a welcome 
home to our veterans that served in 
that war. 

Over 17,000 of my fellow South Da- 
kotans served their country in Viet- 
nam. Our South Dakota Vietnam war 
veterans, like their fellow servicemen 
and women across the Nation, are de- 
serving of our thanks for their loyal 
service to their country. 

It is the duty of every citizen to find 
a place in our hearts for those veter- 
ans of Vietnam who are home, and 
those who are not. 

Twenty-five hundred servicemen 
still have a missing-in-action status. 
Congress should use the impetus of 
Vietnam Veterans Day to renew our 
efforts to resolve the remaining MIA 
mystery. 

Furthermore, the fear and dismay 
that veterans share over the prospect 
of physical and mental damage from 
agent orange exposure should be al- 
layed by providing the full support of 
the Government in solving the agent 
orange problem. 

Delayed shock syndrome as well is a 
recently surfaced tragedy of Vietnam, 
and must be addressed by Congress in 
our legislation designed to serve the 
Vietnam vet. 

The Veterans’ Administration re- 
cently found that Vietnam veterans 
suffer significantly higher rates of un- 
employment, alcoholism, drug abuse, 
and criminal activity than do their 
counterparts who are not veterans. Is 
this our “thank you” to those who 
served their country? I hope not. 

Let us join together this April 26 to 
give an honest and heartfelt thanks to 
our Vietnam veterans.@ 


CONSOLIDATED REFUGEE 
EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of both the Foreign Affairs 
and Education and Labor Committees, 
I am deeply concerned about the un- 
certain congressional response to the 
plight of local communities when 
faced with a periodic new influx of ref- 
ugees. Our local schools are among the 
institutions which are usually faced 
with the expense and the responsibili- 
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ty of these sudden unanticipated de- 
mands upon their services. I have seen 
time after time a mad scramble of leg- 
islative activity to create piecemeal 
education assistance programs to 
assist local schools to deal with situa- 
tions quite beyond their own control 
and rational planning mechanisms. 
We all are sufficiently aware of the 
recent Indochinese, Haitian, and 
Cuban situations to recognize this 
problem. 

I have lately been focusing much at- 
tention on the recent upheavals in 
Central America and have discovered 
some sobering facts. For example, one 
recent news report noted that guerril- 
la activity in El Salvador has resulted 
in some 60,000 displaced people, many 
of whom apparently are seeking to mi- 
grate to the United States. In another 
example, “ABC News” reported on the 
influx of Salvadorans into the United 
States and stated that approximately 
500 per month are settling in San 
Francisco alone. Similarly, we should 
not overlook the potential disaster 
that exists in Poland. If the shaky 
truce between the beleaguered Polish 
Government and the free union move- 
ment Solidarity blows apart, the inter- 
national repercussions are difficult to 
gage. It is not incomprehensible that a 
substantial influx of Polish refugees 
into the United States might occur, 
similar to the 1956 Hungarian episode, 
especially if there is direct Soviet mili- 
tary intervention. 

Unfortunately, as a result of piece- 
meal attempts to cope with these 
problems as they arise, we have cre- 
ated a hodgepodge of refugee educa- 
tion assistance programs which are 
confusing, duplicative and indicative 
of shortsighted legislative responses. 

For example, on education of refu- 
gees we have created at least five legis- 
lative alternatives, four of which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee: Impact aid; 
Indochina Refugee Children Assist- 
ance Act; discretionary grants under 
ESEA title III; the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act of 1980; and title III of 
the Refugee Act of 1980. 

Because of the international events 
which I described above and because 
of the opportunity created by the ex- 
piration of the Indochina Children 
Refugee Assistance Act, I think that it 
is time to consolidate and improve the 
duplicative and confusing variety of 
programs designed to assist local edu- 
cation agencies in responding to the 
educational requirements of new refu- 
gees. At the same time, it is necessary 
to insure that there can be no double 
dipping by school districts which 
might qualify for education aid for 
these students under other general 
Federal refugee assistance programs. 

Specifically, my proposal would 
define refugee for purposes of this act 
to include any person legally admitted 
to the United States, regardless of 
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their status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In addition, I pro- 
pose to limit the eligibility of these 
students for education aid to a maxi- 
mum of 5 years. This is a reasonable 
savings provision which provides aid to 
local schools for the special problems 
that are initially associated with refu- 
gees and for transition into regular 
school programs. My bill would also 
create a permanent authorization 
which avoids the need for new sepa- 
rate authorizations for each specific 
new wave of refugees. Of course, any 
final determination of actual aid 
would require that an appropriations 
bill pass Congress and receive the 
President’s signature. 

The body of the proposal is modeled 
after the Refugee Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1980. In addition, the bill 
repeals the duplication of programs 
under the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction: 

Section 4A of the Impact Aid Law (Public 
Law 81-874). This program authorizes pay- 
ment to local education agencies of funds 
equal to the product of the number of eligi- 
ble children above 20 in the schools multi- 
plied by the current local expenditure rate 
of the LEA plus $200 per eligible child in 
excess of 20. 

Titles I and II of the Indochina Ref- 
ugee Children Assistance Act of 1976, 
as amended: 

This program authorizes payments at a 
flat rate of $450 per refugee child paroled 
into the U.S. after January 1, 1977 to local 
education agencies providing education serv- 
ices to Indochinese refugee children be- 
tween the ages of 5-17. 

Section 317 of the Adult Education 
Act: 

This program authorizes grants to State 
and local education agencies for operating 
adult education programs for Indochinese 
refugees. 

Cuban-Haitian Refugee Education 
Assistance Act: 

This program provides special assistance 
to schools with influx of Cuban and Haitian 
refugees and further provides additional as- 
sistance for heavily impacted districts. In 
addition, this bill provides for adult educa- 
tion assistance for these people. 

Each of these former separate refu- 
gee education assistance programs 
would be folded into one consolidated 
refugee education program. The new 
program would be a permanent au- 
thorization. 

TITLE II 

Grants to state education agencies for 
schools providing basic education to refugee 
children. The schools could receive $400 per 
refugee child—if the program is fully 
funded. 

TITLE III 

Grants to State agencies for school dis- 
tricts with substantial increases in the 
number of refugee children. This aid would 
be for supplemental educational services for 
school districts in which these children com- 
prise 500 students or five per cent of school 
population. Amounts range from $300 to 
$700 per child, depending on when the child 
was enrolled. 
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TITLE IV 

Aid amounting to $300 per enrolled adult, 
to states for adult education programs for 
refugees aged 16 or older. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
legislation insures that any Federal 
funds received by a State or local 
school district under any other Feder- 
al program for the purpose of refugee 
educational assistance would reduce, 
dollar for dollar, the amount that any 
school might be eligible for under any 
title in this bill. However, money re- 
ceived under discretionary grant pro- 
grams for these same purposes would 
not be considered in the allocation for- 
mula. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we recog- 
nize and clarify our role in providing 
education assistance for refugees who 
are legally admitted to this Nation. 
Since these children are entitled to an 
education under our laws, the costs to 
the American taxpayers will be the 
same, regardless of which level of gov- 
ernment is providing the funds. The 
decision to admit refugees is a national 
policy, and consequently, the burden 
of this Federal decision ought not to 
be placed solely upon a few selected 
local areas.@ 


A BILL TO AMEND THE FEDER- 
AL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ACT OF 1977 


HON. RAY KOGOVSEK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill today to amend 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Act of 1977, to provide greater cooper- 
ation between the administration and 
mine operators in providing safe and 
healthy working conditions in our Na- 
tion’s mines. I have received many 
complaints from mine operators in my 
district, particularly small operators, 
who are facing extreme difficulty in 
complying with all the regulations im- 
posed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not want to be 
a small mine operator in this day and 
time, Between the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration, the Bureau of 
Land Management, Office of Surface 
Mining, the Environmental Protection 
Agency and a multitude of State agen- 
cies—many of which have duplicating 
responsibilities with Federal agen- 
cies—the small operator is literally 
smothered with government regula- 
tions. They are required to know what 
the gas content of the air in their 
mine is at all times. What pollutants 
are in the water of their area. What 
vegetation exists in the area for recla- 
mation purposes. If they are emitting 
any radiation or radioactive elements 
into the air or water. What percentage 
of lead, zinc, copper, and other miner- 
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als are in the streams and tailing 
ponds. He must have an established 
plan for reclaiming the area after he 
has completed mining and an estab- 
lished and approved mine evacuation 
plan. They must bear the costs of 
maintaining a local mine rescue team 
consisting of at least six people and all 
the necessary equipment. Operators 
are required to have self-rescuers for 
every mine, each weighing 8 pounds 
and costing over $500. To say nothing 
of all the reports and paperwork re- 
quired of them for each agency. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on 
about these regulations and require- 
ments. The point is that these are 
miners. Not safety experts, biologists, 
chemists, hygienists, or air quality ex- 
perts—just miners. Yet, when it is 
found that they have not met any one 
of the regulations set by experts in the 
various agencies, they are fined or 
forced to close their mines, and in 
some cases forced to go out of business 
altogether. We must provide means of 
assisting operators in meeting Govern- 
ment requirements. While the Mine 
Safety and Health Administration 
does have a program to assist miners 
in recognizing safety hazards—the 
compliance assistance visitation pro- 
gram—it is on an extremely limited 
scale due to restrictions in the act. My 
legislation would lift the restrictions 
and allow the Secretary to expand the 
assistance program to encompass all 
types of mines and mining conditions. 
It would enable MSHA to act in a co- 
operative manner with operators in 
providing safer working conditions. 
Safety inspectors would be allowed to 
come into the mine in an advisory ca- 
pacity and use their expertise in assist- 
ing, instead of harassing, operators. 
The legislation also mandates that 
MSHA provide this service within 2 
weeks upon a request from an opera- 
tor, thus insuring there will be no 
delays. It also insures that there will 
be no civil penalties attached to any 
warnings given during an assistance 
visit. 

While large companies might have 
the financial and personnel resources 
to comply with all the Federal regula- 
tions, the small operator cannot possi- 
bly do so without some form of help. 
At least, through this legislation, they 
will receive assistance from the Feder- 
al Government in meeting safety and 
health requirements. I urge my col- 
leagues’ support.e 


FATHER JOSEPH F. THORNING— 
“PADRE OF THE AMERICAS” 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, Father Joseph F. Thorning will 
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celebrate his 85th birthday. Father 
Thorning is well known to us, because 
for more than 30 consecutive years he 
offered in the House of Representa- 
tives the prayer for the observance of 
Pan American Day. 

In 1944, he took the initiative of in- 
augurating that special celebration on 
Capitol Hill for the cause of inter- 
American understanding, cooperation, 
and friendship. The annual observance 
has now become a firm tradition, 
which has immeasurably increased our 
understanding and respect for our 
neighbors in this hemisphere. Former 
Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana 
aptly named him “Padre of the Ameri- 


Wisconsin is proud to claim Father 
Thorning as a native son, and pleased 
that he is continuing his active roles 
as a journalist, scholar, and pastor. 

I want to share with my colleagues 
an article from the December 7, 1979, 
issue of the Catholic Review in praise 
of this extraordinary man. The article, 
by Thomas M. Kavanaugh, follows: 

FATHER THORNING, FORMER FREDERICK 
COUNTY PASTOR, MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 

The problem with writing about Fr. 
Joseph F. Thorning is that he represents a 
topic more appropriately addessed in book- 
form. 

Better yet, he could be the subject of a 
television or film documentary, for not only 
is his curriculum vitae worthy of catalogue- 
sized treatment, but Father Thorning him- 
self is such an animated, colorful man at 
age 83 that a sound and visual presentation 
would best capture his character and zest 
for living. 

But here, alas, are only words, which 
given the stature and past accomplishments 
of this Jesuit-ordained priest, can at best 
merely form like a crowd of people dwarfed 
by a large and impressive statue. 

Although he was the pastor of historic St. 
Joseph-on-Carroliton Manor Parish from 
1947-72, it is the first 50 years of Father 
Thorning’s life that are so especially speck- 
led with honors of achievement. Termed by 
former Senate majority leader Mike Mans- 
field the “Padre of the Americas,” Father 
Thorning’s most indelible marks have been 
made in the area of international relations. 

Joseph Francis Thorning, you see, was 
one of those people whose perceptual genius 
and scholarship displayed itself so clearly, 
at such an early age, that his destiny as a 
man of letters and statesmanship was his 
most obvious and certainly most productive 
route through life. 

Born the eldest of four children in White- 
fish Bay, Wis., a Milwaukee suburb, he is 
the son of a New England mother and a 
Viking father who made his living as a fish- 
erman, hunter, carpenter and cabinetmaker. 

Educated at Catholic schools in Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin, he graduated first 
in his class from the Marquette Academy. 
Being at or near the top of his class was to 
be a common occurrence: Father Thorning 
earned a bachelor’s degree from Holy Cross 
College, graduated summa cum laude with a 
master’s degree from St. Louis University 
and was the first member of the Jesuit 
order to be matriculated in and eventually 
to be awarded a doctorate from the Catholic 
University of America. 

He also received a doctorate in sacred the- 
ology from the Gregorian University in 
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Rome, taught as well as took instruction at 
Oxford University in England and the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, and has received honorary 
degrees from other institutions as well. He 
holds a doctor of laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo, the oldest institu- 
tion of higher learning in the Western 
Hemisphere, founded in 1538. 

If Father Thorning’s plaudits as an educa- 
tor seem remarkable, it is his accomplish- 
ments as an author and diplomatic liaison 
which take on even greater insignificance. 

Having written nine books, and now at 
work on a tenth—his memoirs—Father 
Thorning was also associate editor of World 
Affairs Magazine, Americas (the journal of 
inter-American cultural history), a corre- 
spondent for Sign magazine, the New York 
Times and the Washington Post, to mention 
only several of his journalistic involvements. 

Through his writing he earned a reputa- 
tion as a man of considerable foresight. The 
New York Times Book Review described 
Father Thorning's Miranda: World Citizen 
(a biography of Don Francisco de Miranda, 
the precursor of Latin American freedom) 
as “one of the outstanding books of the 
year” in 1952. Religious Liberty in Transi- 
tion, completed as a doctoral dissertation in 
1931, has been acclaimed by scholars the 
world over as “the premier scholarly work 
on the ecumenical movement.” 

As a correspondent for Commonweal, 
America and a number of other publica- 
tions, the then-young-Jesuit priest spoke 
out early in the 1930s, following study trips 
abroad, of the impending menace which 
grew in the persons of Adolph Hitler, Benito 
Mussolini, and off in Russia, Josef Stalin. 

“Tve been called a radical many times,“ 
the still robust priest said recently at his 
residence near Hood College in Frederick. 

“And when someone calls me that I say 
‘thank you’ because it’s a compliment. I like 
to be a radical; you go to the roots of any 
problem.” 

Somewhat stooped and wearing a beret, 
blue blazer and characteristic white scarf 
and gloves (his hallmarks, he says), Father 
Thorning seems, like Miranda, something of 
a world citizen himself. Fluent in seven lan- 
guages, he will lapse into French or Spanish 
to underscore a statement, 

Residing in a small apartment, his living 
room is cluttered with dozens of partially- 
read books, scores of magazines, and seem- 
ingly hundreds of newspapers from all over 
the world which he scans for “anything rel- 
evant.” Off to one side, a neat little osis 
amid the apparent disorder, is small altar. 

Interviews with this man are conducted in 
somewhat reverse order: Father Thorning 
remains standing, as though lecturing 
before a class of one, and with all the verve 
of a young orator gesticulates dramatically 
while making various points and fielding 
questions. 

His memory, especially for detail, is in- 
credible. While having traveled to nearly 
every country in the Western Hemisphere, 
Europe, parts of Asia and the Pacific, and 
met diplomats and ambassadors of interna- 
tional renown, he can still recall the name 
(including middle initial of a Latin instruc- 
tor in high school or the fellow he substitut- 
ed for as a third stringer on the Holy Cross 
football team nearly 60 years ago. 

Noting that his father lived to be nearly 
100 years old, the one-time chairman of the 
sociology and social history department at 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, is 
quick to point out that he is in sound physi- 
cal condition. 
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And indeed, he must be; he climbs the 
steep steps to his second-floor quarters 
without hesitation, spends considerable 
time walking each day, and will invite you 
to test the muscle tone of his biceps. He also 
cleans and cooks for himself, “at least, I 
try,” he said laughingly. 

“Tve always avoided over-eating and ex- 
cessive drinking,” he emphasized, blue eyes 
peering out from behind long, craggy eye- 
brows. “I never eat lunch. It’s habit that 
dates back to my time as a student when 
after theology class I would spend the lunch 
hour talking with the teacher.” 

He added that cold showers and various 
nutritional concoctions of his own design 
are also responsible for his good health. 

Incardinated into the archdiocese in 1937 
at the request of Archbishop Michael J. 
Curley, Father Thorning is proud of his 
Jesuit background. He is also not overly 
modest: “The Jesuits claim me as the 
wonder of their order. I am the complete 
image of a Jesuit-educated diocesan priest.” 

Of his climb up the educational ladder, he 
recalled: “I was number one. in just about 
everything, even theology. You know, most 
brilliant men don’t usually pass moral theol- 
ogy, but I had no trouble.” 

But even though he served as ambassador 
for several special diplomatic missions (by 
presidential appointments), received awards 
of honor and prestige from nearly every 
Central and South American nation, held 
the position of acting dean of the graduate 
school of Georgetown University, and 
served as broadcast commentator for NBC 
on several occasions (he broadcast the story 
of the 1938 National Eucharistic Congress 
from Hungary in seven languages), Father 
Thorning said he was glad to take on the 
role of pastor at St. Joseph’s located near 
quiet, rural Buckeystown. 

“I liked that very much,” he remarked of 
the 25 years spent in the parish. 

During that time, however, his dynamism 
for foreign affairs carried on, For more than 
a dozen consecutive years, Father Thorning 
was invited by the U.S. Congress to deliver 
the invocation at the start of Pan American 
Day at the Capitol, 

While holding the reins at St. Joseph's 
and its mission churches, he traveled exten- 
sively to be honored in the nations where 
his interest, expertise and leadership had 
“served the cause of friendship” and under- 
standing. 

A lover of opera and the fine arts, Father 
Thorning still teaches “informally” and re- 
mains active in the community. He does not 
own a phone, the retired priest noted, how- 
ever, because too many people demand his 
time and interrupt a tightly filled schedule 
of writing and reading.e 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CITY OF SAN JUAN CAPI- 
STRANO 


HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, 200 
years ago Father Junipero Serra stood 
in front of a crude wooden cross and 
prayed for the success of a new settle- 
ment, which was to be named San 
Juan Capistrano, after an Italian 
saint. 
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Now I address this honorable body 
to call attention to the 20th anniversa- 
ry of the city of San Juan Capistrano, 
which was incorporated on April 19, 
1961, even though it was world-re- 
knowned because of its beautiful mis- 
sion and the legendary annual return 
of swallows to the shelter of its build- 
ings. 

The mission, around which the 
present city has grown, was founded 
on November 1, 1776, at a ceremony 
attended by 11 soldiers, 2 Franciscan 
priests, some curious Indians and 
Father Serra, who presided. 


Father Serra came to the New 
World from Petra, Mallorca, Spain, to 
establish a line of California missions. 
San Juan Capistrano was the seventh 
in that line founded by Father Serra. 


It was 65 years later when the Mexi- 
can Government took official action 
establishing San Juan Capistrano as a 
pueblo and in 1840 it became an 
American community with the deed- 
ing of California to the United States. 


Like most Mexican pueblos, San 
Juan was built around a plaza in the 
center of town. Adobe houses and 
stores lined the plaza. Homes bordered 
Los Rios Street which marked the 
edge of the mission garden. 


San Juan Capistrano has withstood 
the seige by bandit Juan Flores in 
1857 and the drought. However, the 
combination of a drought and a small- 
pox epidemic took its toll and because 
of the loss of cattle, workers, and pay- 
ment of high property taxes, the large 
ranchos were gradually broken into 
smaller parcels and sold to settlers 
who sought mild climate and pleasant 
surroundings. 


Now San Juan Capistrano, as a city, 
has developed into one of the most 
beautiful and coveted communities in 
southern California, growing steadily, 
under the guidance of a prudent com- 
munity, its elected leaders, and profes- 
sional managers. 

From humble beginnings, with 6,000 
acres, and 1,200 residents, who voted 
in 1961, 363 to 89 for cityhood, San 
Juan Capistrano now covers 12 square 
miles and has a population of 18,859. 
Throughout it all, San Juan Capi- 
strano has retained its historic past 
while responding to the needs of its 
residents. 


It has been my pleasure to represent 
San Juan Capistrano for more than 18 
years in the California Legislature and 
in the Congress of the United States. 
Therefore, I take this opportunity to 
wish all connected with the city, its 
history, and its future, well with the 
hope that the years ahead will be as 
rich for all concerned as the city’s 
heritage. 
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REAGAN'S BUDGET PROPOSALS 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said about President 
Reagan’s proposals for economic reju- 
venation and regulatory reform. It has 
been bantered about that he is actual- 
ly going to cut spending, terminate 
such regulatory monsters as the Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability, and 
give industry the incentive it needs to 
produce. Right? Wrong. 

The distinguished economist, 
Murray Rothbard, recently had an in- 
terview published in the “Silver and 
Gold Report” late in March 1981. In 
this interview he separates the fiction 
of President Reagan’s proposals from 
the facts. 

Mr. Rothbard is a key member of 
the Austrian school of economics. Al- 
though he is perhaps subject to criti- 
cism for support of what might be 
termed extreme libertarian views with 
an antidefense bias, nevertheless, his 
analysis is one that is excellent in 
scope and depth. I strongly commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 


REAGAN’S BUDGET PROPOSALS 


RorRHRARD. Well, there are three parts to 
Reagan’s economic package: the so-called 
budget cuts, deregulation, and tax cuts. In 
all three areas, Reagan’s program has great 
rhetoric, but little substance. His program 
has got no chance at all of stopping infla- 
tion. 

That inflation will continue is bad 
enough. But what makes it even worse is 
that Reagan is selling this program to the 
public with the rhetoric of the free market 
and hard money. When it fails, the hard- 
money philosophy will be unjustly blamed 
and discredited in the eyes of the public. 
This will mean the chances for a genuine 
economic recovery in the future are that 
much more remote. 

The tragedy of Reagan’s program is that 
the American public demands that inflation 
be stopped. Reagan was given a hard-money 
mandate by the American voters—but he’s 
betraying it. The hard-money movement 
will go down the tubes for years to come. 

That’s the disaster. It could be 10 years 
before hard-money ideas get another chance 
to be heard. 

Scr: Well, Prof. Rothbard, your own rhet- 
orie isn’t too bad. How about some details 
now? 

ROTHBARD: Fine. Why don’t we start off on 
the budget cuts—the so-called budget cuts I 
should say, because they’re not real. 

I think the doubts you raised in your own 
analysis were right on target. [Editor’s note: 
See SGR late February 1981 issue. ] That 
was one of the best critiques of Reagan’s 
program I’ve seen anywhere. You just didn’t 
go far enough. 

First, Reagan isn’t really cutting anything 
back from 1981. He's actually increasing the 
1982 budget by a whopping $40.1 billion. 
That's a hefty 6.1% increase. 

Reagan is actually doing worse than 
Carter. Carter’s deficit in fiscal 1978, the 
first year he had full control of the budget, 
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was $48.7 billion. Reagan's projected 1982 
deficit was announced at $45 billion. But 
now Congress is claiming that Reagan's 
arithmetic was wrong—and the 1982 deficit 
may well be closer to $65 billion. 

Moreover, the new $65 billion deficit pro- 
jection assumes that Reagan will get every 
single one of the cuts he's asking for. And 
for the reasons you pointed out [in the Feb- 
ruary SGR article] no President can possi- 
bly get all the budget cuts he asks for. 
There's just too much resistance from every 
special interest group. 

So in fact, Reagan's first-year deficit will 
be a lot worse than Carter’s was. 

But it’s interesting to see how well 
Reagan has deflected hard-money critics 
with his rhetoric. 

SGR: What do you mean? 

RoruearD: During Eisenhower's first year 
in office he really did roll back federal 

below previous levels. He cut the 
budget by 8.7%. 

Eisenhower lowered spending by $6.5 bil- 
lion. He didn’t just slow down the rate of in- 
crease in spending, the way Reagan is doing. 
Yet because Eisenhower only cut his budget 
by 8.7%, conservatives accused him—correct- 
ly, I think—of locking in the excesses of the 
New Deal. 

For Reagan to do as well, proportionately, 
as Eisenhower—he'd have to cut the 1982 
budget by another $97.1 billion. 

SGR: What about Reagan's deregulation 
push. To us, it appears good. The Wage and 
Price Board, thermostats, his attacks on the 
SEC... 

ROTHBARD: You're right about thermo- 
stats—and wrong about everything else. I 
heartily approve of dropping those hideous 
temperature “guidelines” for commercial 
buildings. I love air conditioning, and I'm 
happy to give Reagan credit for ending a 
despicable little harassment by the govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, aside from liberating the 
thermostats, Reagan's deregulation effort 
doesn't stand up well under close examina- 
tion. Again, though, Reagan’s rhetoric is 
fooling everybody. 

For example, the New York Times printed 
right on page one that Reagan is abolishing 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability. 
Unfortunately, that just isn't so. Reagan 
isn’t abolishing the entire Council. All he's 
doing is cutting out the Council’s wage-price 
monitoring program. The Council itself is 
intact. 

Yes, this cut will get rid of 135 federal em- 
ployees and save $1.5 million a year. And, 
that’s okay—since these people didn't do 
anything except harass businessmen. But 
firing 135 people off the federal payroll is 
hardly making a dent in that vast bureauc- 
racy of 1.9 million employees. 

Reagan didn’t take the all-important step 
of abolishing the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability. I don’t have to explain to 
your readers that bureaucracies have lives 
of their own. If you cut away only part of 
one of these agencies, it'll soon start to grow 
again—like a cancer. 

But Reagan is doing the same thing over 
and over. He talked boldly about abolishing 
the Council on Environmental Quality—but 
then he backed off very quietly. More talk 
about dismantling the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s anti-trust bureau. And again, he 
backed off. He even conveniently forgot his 
campaign promises to abolish the Depart- 
ment of Education and the monstrous De- 
partment of Energy. 

You see the same pattern repeated all 
throughout Reagan’s economic program. 
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Every step is presented with a flourish of 
great—magnificent even—free-market rhet- 
oric. But there's little substance behind it. 
Time after time, Reagan backs off quietly 
after grabbing headlines with an impressive 
announcement. 

SGR: What about the freeze on new busi- 
ness regulations? 

ROTHBARD: All that does is to delay the up- 
coming regulations that Carter programmed 
in. Again, that’s not a real cutback. It’s just 
like the budget cuts where Reagan is only 
slowing down the rate of increase. He isn't 
doing anything to wipe out the jungle of 
regulations that are driving businessmen 
crazy especially the small businessmen 
who are the backbone of the economy. 

SGR: How about Reagan’s elimination of 
price controls on domestic crude oil? 

ROTHBARD: It was the Carter Administra- 
tion that passed the law ending domestic oil 
price control. This was scheduled to go into 
effect in September 1981. All Reagan did 
was to move up the starting date to Janu- 
ary. 

Now I'm even reading in the newspapers 

that Reagan cabinet members are arguing 
for restrictions on Japanese auto imports. 
That's as far from the free market as you 
can get. 
It’s a rotten deal for consumers who have 
to pay more. It’s also rotten for the econo- 
my because it locks our capital investment 
into inefficient producers like Chrysler— 
whom the free market is saying loud and 
clear should go out of business. 

Still another development: news stories 
are saying that Reagan is leaning towards 
new regulations to lower the interest rates 
that money market funds are allowed to 
pay. What can I say about that? It’s totally 
inimical to the free market. Again, it screws 
consumers—this time investors, like your 
readers. 

SGR: How about Reagan’s tax cuts, Prof. 
Rothbard? Don’t you think 10%, 10%, 10% 
sounds pretty good? 

ROTHBARD: This alleged 10%-a-year income 
tax cut is being advertised as the acid test 
for supply-side economics. Taxes on middle 
and upper-income people are supposed to be 
cut significantly—in order to increase sav- 
ings and investment. The theory then says 
that the savings will stimulate production. 

Actually this could work—if there really 
were significant tax cuts for the middle 
class and the wealthy. But they aren’t. 

To begin with, the top income tax bracket 
on interest and dividends wasn’t cut from 
10% to 50%, as Reagan had promised. This 
means that a typical wealthy person paying 
taxes on $200,000 a year will get only a 3.4% 
cut. At the other end of the scale a low- 
income person earning $10,000 a year will 
get a 15.3% cut. 

So the middle and upper income people 
get the short end of the stick again. 

If Reagan was really serious about a 
supply-side tax cut, he’d have to do away 
with a lot of other taxes that aren't even 
being touched. 

He should do away with the double tax- 
ation on corporate dividends. He should also 
do away with the excess accumulated earn- 
ings tax—which is the bane of all small busi- 
nessmen who are trying to build growth 
capital. This is a little-known tax, but it’s 
terribly destructive of employment because 
it makes it hard for small businessmen to 
enlarge their operations. 

He should also do away with Carter’s hor- 
rendous “windfall profits tax“ on the do- 
mestic oil industry. And he should dramati- 
cally cut back the taxes on corporate prof- 
its. 
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But none of these really valuable tax cuts 
are even being considered. And at the same 
time, there’s been a whopping big Social Se- 
curity increase put into effect this January 
with little fanfare. 

And more: I'm sure your subscribers are 
aware that Reagan promised to tie his tax 
cuts to an indexing plan that would end 
“bracket creep.” In other words, inflation 
wasn't supposed to push you into higher tax 
brackets anymore. Except that the indexing 
proposal has now been dropped from Rea- 
gan’s program, too. 

So as you can see, between continued in- 
flationary “bracket creep” and the big new 
Social Security hike, the much-vaunted 10- 
10-10 tax cut turns out to be a sham. Most 
people will end up paying more in taxes 
than they ever did before. 

Even Jack Kemp, one of the originators of 
the Kemp-Roth tax reduction bill, has dis- 
associated himself from Reagan’s so-called 
tax cut program. 

SGR. What about the accelerated depreci- 
ation allowances that business will get? 
That'll have a positive effect on the econo- 
my. 

ROTHBARD. Yes, it will, but not very much. 
The way this depreciation proposal is 
coming through, the improvements it'll pro- 
duce are very selective. It won't help the 
high-technology industries, such as comput- 
ers, which are the fastest-growing sector of 
our economy. 

The main benefits of the speeded-up tax 
depreciation schedule will go to the old, 
basic industries like autos and steel, which 
are highly capitalized and have long-lived 
assets. 

SGR. Prof. Rothbard, how's the economy 
going to be affected over the next few years 
by all these factors you've outlined? And 
what does it mean for silver and gold inves- 
tors? 

ROTHBARD. As I've said, I believe that 
we're going to have a repressed inflation for 
the next nine months to a year. This will be 
a period of strength for the dollar, but it'll 
be followed by a period of great weakness. 
Inflation will get worse, very quickly. 

SGR. How much worse will inflation 
become, and how quickly? 

RoTHBARD. Well, inflation doesn’t stand 
still. It has to be stopped or it'll keep on ac- 
celerating. 

At the end of the line—if there isn't a 
return to genuine hard-money, gold-stand- 
ard government—we would face runaway in- 
flation. 

But your readers don’t have to worry 
about runaway inflation being here tomor- 
row or next year. It isn't at all imminent. 
After all, about 30 years were required for 
inflation to climb from 1% to 10%. 

SGR. Both times before when we inter- 
viewed you, you urged our readers to get out 
of dollars and dollar-denominated invest- 
ments such as stocks and bonds. You recom- 
mended hard assets like gold, silver, real 
estate, art, and diamonds. Has your advice 
changed today? 

ROTHBARD. No. It’s pretty much the same. 
It worked back then and it still works now. I 
do think, however, that with the present 
high interest rates, money market funds are 
a good place for parking some of your short- 
term liquid assets. 

I'm still in favor of the various classic col- 
lectables, particularly in fields where you 
have some personal expertise. 

I don’t agree with the hard-money people 
who predict a real estate crash. I still think 
there’s money to be made in good housing. 
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But in the 1980s there are no longer going 
to be automatic real estate profits. 

For example, some years ago I bought a 
rental property in a small town in Virginia— 
and it’s done nothing. Unfortunately, the 
house I bought is in a part of the country 
that consistently has a high rate of unem- 
ployment. So you've got to be very careful 
where and how you buy, and what your 
mortgage terms are. 

SGR. What about gold as an investment 
now? 

ROTHBARD. I think this would be a great 
time to buy gold. At present, gold is being 
over-discounted because of Reagan’s rhet- 
oric. 

I'd expect a big increase in gold prices, in 
the not- too- distant future. Inflation has got 
to catch up with realities. Gold will follow it 
up as soon as it’s no longer artificially de- 
pressed by the false hopes Reagan holds 
out. 

SGR. Remember way back in 1972 when 
we first interviewed you? You didn't want to 
go on record about how high you thought 
the price of gold would go—because you said 
everybody would think you were crazy. 

ROTHBARD. Yes, I wish I could remember 
how high I thought gold would go. But I 
don't. 

SGR. Well, judging from what's happened 
to its price since then, you must have been 
pretty close to right on target. Back in 1972, 
very few would have dreamed that gold 
would rise to $400 or $800. Are you willing 
to go on record now with a forecast for spe- 
cific gold prices.? 

ROTHBARD. I honestly don't believe that 
precise numerical price forecasts are my 
forte. As an economist and historian, I 
prefer to analyze the broad sweep of events 
and not get into “buy this and sell that” 
types of projections. I leave those projec- 
tions to investment analysts. 

SGR. Just one last question then. What 
do you see as the trend for silver prices? 

ROTHBARD. To be frank, I stopped studying 
silver some time ago, when I decided silver 
wasn’t a monetary metal any more. 

However, the historic trend has been that 
silver prices generally follow gold prices. So 
I'd say that today silver is probably a pretty 
good buy too.e 


H.R. 2387 
HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 10, 1981, I intro- 
duced H.R. 2387, the Child and Family 
Development Act, which was drafted 
with significant input from the Chica 
go Day Care Task Force. 

Since the introduction of the legisla- 
tion, my office has been beseiged with 
requests for copies of the bill. Accord- 
ingly, I would like to share with my 
colleagues and general public a sum- 
mary of H.R. 2387: 

SUMMARY OF THE CHILD AND FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT ACT (H.R. 2387) 

Sections 1-5: Basically devoted to assess- 
ment of needs, rationale for child care re- 
search findings, purpose, protection of pa- 
rental rights, definition of child care service. 

Section 6(a): Comprehensive plan and pro- 
gram for child care services states: That 
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HHS Secretary will carry out a complete 
study and assessment of child care needs in 
United States and transmit results to Con- 
gress within 90 days after date of enactment 
of this act. 


(b): On basis of study, Secretary shall pre- 
pare and promulgate a comprehensive plan. 

Section 6(b): (1) Plan designed to meet 
need for child care services within each 
State for infants, preschool and school age— 
special attention given to children with spe- 
cial needs; (2) provide for coordination of 
child care services furnished and child care 
programs conducted under all Federal laws; 
(3) provide for maximum possible participa- 
tion by States in the furnishing of services; 
and (4) program shall be promptly submit- 
ted to Congress along with Secretary’s rec- 
ommendation for legislation which may be 
necessary for its implementation. 

Section 7(b): Plan shall not affect level or 
source of funding for Headstart program or 
program under ESEA. 

Section 9: Incentives for development of 
improved child care facilities: (1) Annual 
subsidies to child care facilities serving chil- 
dren not elegible for assistance under title 
XX of SS Act but whose parents have in- 
comes just above the poverty level; (2) loans 
or other financial assistance to private, not 
for profit child care facilities in amounts up 
to 75 percent of costs involved; (3) grants to 
defray portion of interest payable by propri- 
etary child care facilities on loans obtained 
from non-Federal source; and (4) grants to 
proprietary child care facilities: (c) Assist 
small individually owned child care facilities 
on obtaining low cost financing and small 
business loans to be used in renovation; and 
(d) Secretary shall develop and recommend 
legislation providing (1) tax credits for pro- 
prietary child care facilities and (2) income 
tax deductions for license providers of 
family child care which are affiliated with 
license group child care facilities. 


Section 10(a): Plan shall establish proce- 
dures for collection and evaluation of data 
designed to show how child care needs on 
each State are being met or not being met. 

(b) Secretary to assure establishment 
within each State an advisory panel to 
review child care programs and to recom- 
mend policy and policy revisions. 


Section 11(a): Functions vested in the Sec- 
retary by this act shall be performed by a 
designed State agency if such State has in 
effect a plan for the administration of child 
care programs within the State which has 
been approved by Secretary. 

(b) Secretary must (1) designate State 
agency which is responsible for administra- 
tion * * * (4) provide for necessary coordina- 
tion between activities authorized by this 
act and other child care programs within 
State including State, local, and private 
agencies and Federal child care activities; 
and (5) State shall specifically provide for 
the establishment of information and refer- 
ral centers. 

(bX1): Pay to each State which has in 
effect a State plan for the administration of 
child care programs approved under this 
section. 


Section 12: Secretary shall annually 
report to Congress. 

Section 13: There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated the necessary such sums to carry 
out such act. 
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HELP NEEDED TO SAVE A LIFE 


HON. STEPHEN L. NEAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the plight of one of my con- 
stituents, Mrs. Elinor Chandler of 
Winston-Salem, N.C., who suffers 
from Crohn’s disease, an incurable 
condition that requires appallingly ex- 
pensive medical treatment. 

Mrs. Chandler’s difficulty in paying 
for the costly treatment necessary to 
keep her alive offers a clear example 
of the need for a policy that encour- 
ages catastrophic health insurance for 
all, for any one of us could also suffer 
from catastrophic illnesses. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Chandler recently 
asked me to assist her in securing 
social security disability payments. Al- 
though she worked for 10 years, she 
lacks two quarters of the social secu- 
rity coverage needed to qualify for dis- 
ability payments. Had she been able to 
work for 6 months longer, she would 
have been eligible for this assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Chandler’s life is 
one of constant struggle to survive and 
to combat Crohn’s disease. This dis- 
ease, also known as ileitis and colitis, is 
an intestinal tract affliction whose 
cure has not yet been found. Among 
the most serious problems associated 
with the illness are the chronic condi- 
tions which must be endured.. Victims 
are certain to face prolonged periods 
of hospitalization and severe pain. Be- 
cause it strikes hardest at the younger 
population, many victims are doomed 
to a lifetime of physical and emotional 
suffering. There are about 500,000 
known cases of the disease in the 
country, with 100,000 new cases re- 
ported each year. 

Mrs. Chandler’s situation is most 
grave for she faces both economic and 
medical hardships. She is afflicted 
with a severe case of Crohn’s which 
has already destroyed her small intes- 
tines. She lives precariously close to 
malnutrition because her body is 
unable to process the nutrients needed 
to sustain itself. To combat this, Mrs. 
Chandler requires a 5,000-calorie-a-day 
diet in addition to a special treatment 
called total parenteral hyperalimenta- 
tion. This treatment involves the in- 
travenous feeding each night of amino 
acids and proteins. The treatment, 
which is necessary for her to live, 
ranges in price from $30,000 to $50,000 
a year. Mrs. Chandler, however, is fi- 
nancially unable to afford the treat- 
ment. She lacks just two-quarters of 
coverage to be considered for social se- 
curity disability benefits even though 
she has worked for over 10 years. Her 
private health insurance plan does not 
provide total coverage of this type of 
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treatment on an outpatient basis be- 
cause it is classified under the catego- 
ry of food. Her husband’s middle- 
income salary disqualifies her for Fed- 
eral assistance. And paying for the 
treatment out of pocket is becoming 
more and more difficult. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
a private bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chandler. This bill, if approved, would 
grant the additional two-quarters of 
coverage under social security that she 
must have to be considered for disabil- 
ity benefits. These benefits will not 
meet all of her financial needs, but she 
needs this help in getting the social se- 
curity benefits she has contributed to 
and deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, I, like many of my col- 
leagues in the House, have reserva- 
tions about introducing private bills of 
this kind. But considering the costly 
treatment, the seriousness of Mrs. 
Chandler’s illness, and her work 
record, I believe this is an appropriate 
step. I urge the Congress to credit her 
with the necessary two quarters of 
coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp and article which ap- 
peared in the Winston-Salem Journal 
which tells in greater detail of the 
complex problems faced by Mrs. Chan- 
dler. 


Sue's LOOKING ror HELP. . . HELP To Save 
HER LIFE 


(By Paul Haskins) 


Elinor Chandler is looking for a big hand- 
out and she isn’t too shy to ask for it. 


She wants the money for what she consid- 
ers a worthy cause—saving her life. 

Mrs. Chandler has Crohn’s disease, a con- 
dition that attacks the digestive tract and, 
in her case, has destroyed the small intes- 
tine. 

She can’t keep her weight up, and she’s 
living perilously close to the thin edge of 
malnutrition. 

Thanks to advancements in modern medi- 
cine, there's a treatment that can help Mrs. 
Chandler. It’s called total Parenteral Hyper- 
alimentation. 

Thanks to advances in the cost of staying 
alive, she can’t afford the treatment. That’s 
called health-care inflation, 

The treatment carries a price tag as hefty 
as its name: $30,000 to $50,000 yearly. 

The telethons haven't discovered Crohn’s 
disease yet—or ileitis, the specific name for 
her intestinal problem. 

There are no high-powered research insti- 
tutes rushing to her support. 

Mrs. Chandler isn’t the first person to be 
denied high-cost care because she can’t pay 
for it. She surely won't be the last. 

What makes her situation special is that it 
seems to defy the popular notion that our 
society spares no expense in saving lives 
that can be saved. 

Mrs. Chandler, her husband Bill, and 
their younger daughter live on Birchwood 
Drive. Her husband has a good job as an en- 
gineer with AMP Inc. here. 

The family’s middle-level income disquali- 
fies them from Medicare or Medicaid— 
which would have covered her hyperalimen- 
tation feedings. But paying for the treat- 
ment on their own is out of the question. 
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“You could make $100,000 a year and still 
not be able to afford $50,000,” Mrs. Chan- 
dler says. 

One well-intentioned bureaucrat recently 
advised her that she might qualify for aid if 
she divorced her husband. But she says 
such a choice is no choice at all. 

Mrs. Chandler contracted Crohn's disease 
in 1956, a month after her marriage. She's 
been in and out of the hospitals ever since, 
30 times in the last 10 years alone. 

Her husband's medical insurance has cov- 
ered all of her expenses as long as she was 
hospitalized. If she checked into the hospi- 
tal for hyperalimentation feedings, it would 
cover that, too. But the whole idea of the 
feedings is to let people treat themselves, at 
home. However, the insurance money would 
run out after a year if she started home 
treatment, she says. 

Disability payments might also have paid 
for the treatment. There again, though, she 
fell through a crack in the system. 

Mrs. Chandler says that if her work 
record covered just six additional months, 
she would meet Social Security’s require- 
ments for disability. 

But the bureaucracy won't budge on its 
eligibility limits, and Mrs. Chandler’s re- 
quests for an exception have all been 
denied. 

When Mrs. Chandler says she is dying, 
she qualifies it by noting that her condition 
isn’t fatal in the imminent sense. 

The small intestine absorbs nutrients 
from food, converts them into body bulk 
and helps people maintain adequate body 
weight. 

Mrs. Chandler’s last big operation, in 
1979, took away what was left of her dis- 
eased ileum. As a result, she’s engaged in a 
constant fight against malnutrition. 

Just to keep her weight at a borderline 90 
pounds, she consumes 5,000 calories in an 
average day—two times more than a full 
grown man would eat. 

To supplement her meals, Mrs. Chandler 
feeds herself fluids intravenously each 
night while she sleeps. 

Total Parenteral Hyperalimentation is an 
expensive way of adding amino acids and 
protein to the fluids she already takes. The 
promise it holds is that it could help her 
build back her strength and weight, possibly 
even allow her to go back to work. 

With her weight so low, she has little 
resistance to disease. She says luck alone ac- 
counts for her managing to avoid a major 
illness. 

End-stage renal disease is nothing to envy, 
but Mrs. Chandler says half-seriously she'd 
like to trade places with a kidney dialysis 
patient—at least then her life-sustaining 
treatment would be paid for. 

The cost of dialysis, twice- or thrice- 
weekly blood-rinsings, is about the same as 
Total Parenteral Hyperalimentation, in the 
$50,000-a-year range. 

The difference is that a few years back 
state and federal lawmakers decided that 
no-one should be denied dialysis for finan- 
cial reasons. 

Nearly all of North Carolina’s 1,100 dialy- 
sis patients are covered under Medicare. In 
most cases the N.C. State Kidney Program 
picks up the 20 percent of the dialysis bill 
not footed by Medicare. 

Advanced ileitis is just as deadly as end- 
stage renal disease. Unfortunately for Mrs. 
men it just hasn't caught on in Ra- 
eigh. 

That double standard doesn’t make Mrs. 
Chandler feel persecuted—only perplexed. 
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“I don't feel sorry for myself,” she says, 
“The thing is, there’s an answer for me, 
something that’s going to keep me alive.” 

“All right, maybe I haven't paid that 
much in taxes myself,” she continues, I've 
been home with my kids. 

“But my husband’s gainfully employed. 
We've sent two kids to college, even with my 
illness. We've paid taxes. Now we're asking 
for help.” 

Mrs. Chandler isn’t taking her quandary 
quietly. She has written to Dr. Sarah 
Morrow, the state secretary of human re- 
sources, to the Forsyth legislative delega- 
tion, and to Congressman Steve Neal. The 
replies have all been the same: They’re 
sorry, but rules are rules. 

With the usual resources exhausted, Mrs. 
Chandler is now looking for some special 
help. She's hoping a local foundation will 
take an interest in her case and help subsi- 
dize her feedings. 

As handouts go, Mrs. Chander realizes 
$50,000 a year is a lot to ask of anybody, 
even a foundation. But she’s not ashamed to 
ask. She won't go along easily with the idea 
that she may have to give up all that she 
and her family own to get the feedings she 
needs, 

She's waiting to see if the right people 
agree. 


TAR SANDS: AN IMPORTANT 
SOURCE OF AMERICAN ENERGY 


HON. JAMES V. HANSEN 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. HANSEN of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
today I cosponsored legislation with 
support from Chairman SANTINI and 
other members of the Interior Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining to en- 
courage and promote the development 
of oil from tar sands and other hydro- 
carbon deposits on Federal lands. 

It is estimated that domestic depos- 
its of tar sand contain at least 30 bil- 
lion barrels of oil, and that as much as 
5 billion barrels are presently recover- 
able with known technology. While tar 
sand deposits occur in 22 States, it is 
estimated that over 90 percent of the 
in-plecs vii Occurs in my congressional 
district in Utah. Unfortunately, sever- 
al events have contributed to repeated 
disappointment and frustration for 
those who now seek to develop tar 
sands. Well over half of all tar sand 
deposits in Utah are located on feder- 
ally managed public lands and these 
lands are situated such that major 
commercial development cannot occur 
without at least partial utilization of 
federally controlled tar sand resource. 

For 15 years DOI had a moratorium 
on leasing these lands for commercial 
development. Thus, private developers 
were unable to obtain enough contigu- 
ous acreage to pursue commercializa- 
tion. This factor has had a discourag- 
ing influence on research, demonstra- 
tion, and development activities by pri- 
vate industry. 
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Interestingly enough, the root of 
this impasse can be traced to Federal 
legislation passed in 1960, which 
amended the 1920 Mineral Leasing 
Act. Ironically, Congress actually in- 
tended at that time for the new provi- 
sions to allow Federal leasing of tar 
sands under section 21 leases. 

The Department of the Interior last 
issued such a lease in 1965, and has 
not issued any additional section 21 
leases since that time because of the 
technical problems involved in differ- 
entiating between conventional oil and 
gas, and tar sands. The definition 
problem is tied to legal controversy if 
both oil and gas, section 17, and tar 
sands, section 21, leases were to be 
issued to separate lessees for the same 
land. 

Prior to 1965, the State of Utah 
faced similar difficulties in the leasing 
of State lands; but in that year, Utah 
resolved that problem by passing legis- 
lation authorizing tar sand leasing 
under a new combined hydrocarbon 
lease. The bill I introduced today gives 
Congress the opportunity to resolve 
the same problem with the same 
method. 

Last Congress, the Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee passed through 
the House a tar sand leasing bill, H.R. 
7242. The bill died, however, in the 
Senate. 

The bill which we introduce today is 
similar to H.R. 7242 in its several pro- 
visions. Specifically, provision has 
been made to: 


First, unite tar sands with oil and 
gas in a combined hydrocarbon lease. 

Second, in designated tar sand areas, 
the acreage for competitive lease may 
be increased from 640 to 5,120 acres 
recognizing the additional require- 
ments of tar sand production. 


Third, royalties for leases in a desig- 
nated tar sand area are set at the stat- 
utory rate of 12 percent. However, as 
an additional incentive to stimulate 
tar sand development, the Secretary is 
authorized to suspend or reduce the 
royalty in order to achieve the objec- 
tive of production. 


Fourth, a competitive lease involving 
tar sands shall, upon application of 
the lessee, be extended for not less 
than 5 years beyond its primary term 
of 5 years. 


Fifth, upon proper application, an 
existing oil and gas lessee may apply 
to the Secretary for a converted lease 
to include tar sands. 


Sixth, a disclaimer as to the tax con- 
sequences and the taxable status of 
production of tar sands versus oil is in- 
cluded. The purpose of this section is 
to assure that nothing in the act will 
affect the present tax treatment of tar 
sands production on Federal or fee 
lands, under the Federal income tax or 
the windfall profit tax.e 
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INCREASE LR.A. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO $7,500 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing legislation which 
would amend the Tax Code to increase 
to $7,500 the maximum deduction for 
contributions to Individual Retire- 
ment Accounts. 

Under current law, an individual 
may contribute the lesser of 15 per- 
cent of gross income or $1,500 to an 
I.R.A. While I R. A.'s have been an ex- 
cellent device for workers who are not 
covered by pensions to provide for 
their retirement, the $1,500 limitation 
is inadequate in light of today’s 
double-digit inflation. 

As a member of the Social Security 
Subcommittee, I have had some oppor- 
tunity to study the problems we, as a 
Nation, face in sustaining a population 
which is growing increasingly older. 
During hearings on social security fi- 
nancing issues, members of the sub- 
committee repeatedly heard that 
workers should not depend solely 
upon social security benefits at retire- 
ment. Rather, they should plan ahead 
and save—specifically relying on pen- 
sions and savings in addition to social 
security. In these times of unprec- 
edented inflation, that goal, laudable 
as it may be, is impossible without at- 
tention to the provisions of I.R.A.'s. 

I would also note that many of my 
colleagues are of the opinion that in- 
creases in Government benefit pro- 
grams and increases in social security 
payroll taxes are unwarranted and un- 
justified. If that is the case, then Con- 
gress must affirmatively act to enable 
individuals to make substantive provi- 
sion for their retirement years. Liber- 
alization of contributions to I.R.A.’s is 
one way in which this objective can be 
achieved. 

In closing, I would note that many 
Members of Congress have expressed 
an interest in stimulating capital for- 
mation. I.R.A.’s which bear substantial 
penalties for early withdrawal of con- 
tributions are a logical method of in- 
creasing capital available to business 
and industry. Thus, liberalization of 
the Tax Code with respect to I.R.A. 
contributions would assist workers in 
preparing for retirement and spur cap- 
ital formation as well.e 


TRIBUTE TO HON. CARL D. 
PERKINS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was pleased to read in the April 6 
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edition of the Washington Post a very 
accurate and laudatory profile of my 
dear friend and colleague, Hon. CARL 
D. PERKINS, chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 
Many of us in the House, and particu- 
larly those of us on his committee, 
have seen firsthand the skills and per- 
suasiveness of Chairman PERKINS. His 
commitment to the social equality and 
justice and educational opportunity 
are unparalleled. The many, many 
residents of my congressional district 
who hail from Chairman PERKINS 
home State of Kentucky can be truly 
proud of the achievements of this 
great man. I am inserting this tribute 
so that others can have the benefit of 
reading about one of the outstanding 
leaders in the 97th Congress: 


MOUNTAIN Max's TURF—PERKINS STOUTLY 
REsIsTs REAGAN’s Cuts IN EDUCATION, NU- 
TRITION, JOB PROGRAMS 


(By Margot Hornblower) 


Carl D. Perkins, mountain man. He calls 
himself that and, on first impression, you 
might believe it. He is a great hulk of a 
fellow whose east Kentucky twang whistles 
through the gap in his front teeth. With his 
loping stride, plowboy hands and rumpled 
suits, he seems out of place among Con- 
gress’ manicured politicians. 

But if President Reagan wants to slash 
federal spending, wipe out whole social pro- 
grams, he’s going to have to get past wily 
Carl Perkins first. And that is no mean feat. 

Perkins, 68, is the chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee; he has 
been for 14 years. That 34-member panel 
has created and now oversees $34 billion in 
federal programs. Many of these Perkins 
fathered. 

And now some of Reagan’s largest cuts 
would come in this turf: $2.6 billion (a 28 
percent cut) in elementary and secondary 
educational assistance, the main source of 
funds for teaching poor children; $6.1 bil- 
lion (58 percent) from employment pro- 
grams, including public service jobs; $1.9 bil- 
lion (38 percent) from child nutrition funds. 

The Republican-controlled Senate con- 
curred in most of these cuts last week, and 
the House Budget Committee is to begin its 
work on them today. Perkins, one of the op- 
position’s point men in the Democratic 
House, is stoutly resisting. 

“We have worked for 25 to 30 years on 
these programs,” said Perkins, who left his 
poverty-stricken Appalachian district for 
Washington in 1949. “The school-lunch pro- 
gram is the greatest feeding program in the 
world. And these old people who carried us 
through two world wars—how can we cut 
their benefits? I hate to see these programs 
destroyed by people who don’t know a damn 
thing about them.” 

In 24 days of carefully orchestrated hear- 
ings over the past few weeks, Perkins has 
gathered his flock: a pleading, protesting 
procession of wheezing coal miners, unem- 
ployed factory workers, crippled children, 
state education officials, impecunious col- 
lege students, teachers, food service execu- 
tives, family court judges, malnourished 
pregnant women—all testifying to the dras- 
tic effects of the Reagan budget. 

And behind the scenes, Perkins has whee- 
dled and cajoled nearly every member of 
the House Budget Committee, which is to 
set spending ceilings in a few weeks. 
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He accompanied each of his subcommittee 
chairmen before the budget panel to em- 
phasize his personal interest in every pro- 
gram. At one hearing, he provided Budget 
Committee members with lists of schools in 
their districts that would likely shut down 
lunch programs under Reagan's proposal. 

“Underneath that southern gentlemanly, 
Kentucky mountain-type approach, Perkins 
is a master politician and parliamentarian,” 
said Rep. Leon Panetta (D-Calif.), a Budget 
Committee member. “You get taken in by 
the quiet approach—and the whistle—and 
before you know it, your pockets have been 
picked. But it’s hard to take him on directly. 
His heart is in the right place.” 

Congress, creeping in the shadow of last 
November's election, is in the mood to cut 
heavily into social programs. 

But while many Democratic chairmen in 
the House are looking for compromises, 
trimming their budgets here and there in 
hope of mercy, Perkins defiantly led his 
committee two weeks ago to recommend an 
increase in spending to $42.4 billion—$3.9 
billion over President Carter's proposed 
budget, and $18 billion more than Reagan 
wants. 

Republicans were furious. “He is one of 
the most bullheaded members of Congress,” 
said John Erlenborn (R-II), who sits on 
Education and Labor. “He smiles and 
clutches your arm, but watch out. He would 
do anything to get his way. Almost everyone 
in his district gets a benefit check. The 
more money he can shovel out, the more 
godlike he appears. He’s considered a deity 
in eastern Kentucky. He has a deity com- 
plex.” 

In the hollows of Kentucky’s 7th Congres- 
sional District, places with names like 
Feisty, Rowdy and Troublesome, “Carl D.,” 
as they call him, is a legend. 

When he grew up in Hindman in the 208, 
the son of a local attorney, eastern Ken- 
tucky was still like a frontier. As a boy, he 
would drive his mules over the mountains to 
the railhead to pick up passengers and guide 
them across dirt roads to town at $1.50 a 
head. 

He still drives mules, and the first picture 
a visitor sees on the wall of his Washington 
office is of Perkins, dressed in an oversized 
coat and floppy hat, holding the reins of a 
mule team with a cart of hay behind him. “I 
broke those mules myself,” he says proudly. 
“Now I've about wore em out.” 

Nearly every weekend, Perkins goes to his 
district, often to his 86-acre farm in Hind- 
man, where he chops wood, castrates hogs 
and visits with the neighbors. Sometimes he 
drives, as he did regularly until he retired 
his beat-up Ford Falcon a few years ago 
with 167,000 miles on the odometer. 

Perkins’ programs came not from the 
studies of social scientists, but from his own 
experiences, At 19, after two years at Ken- 
tucky's Alice Lloyd College he worked as a 
teacher for $50.62 a month. 

“I had watched all the teachers leave for 
Detroit, where they could get better sala- 
ries,” he said. So I sponsored federal aid to 
education for years... My uncles were 
stonemasons, and I used to go up in the hills 
with them. I watched the youngsters in 
school who took manual training and got 
jobs. That’s why I’m sold on vocational edu- 
cation.” 

And many of Perkins’ neighbors were men 
who slept upright in their chairs lest they 
suffocate from the coal dust encrusted in 
their lungs. When he graduated from the 
University of Louisville Law School, he la- 
bored over workmen’s compensation claims 
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and found there was little reward for years 
of suffering in the mines. 

“Perkins’ Private Pension Plan,” Erlen- 
born dubs it, recalling that when the bene- 
fits were first set up they were to cost no 
more than $50 million a year. Since then, 
however, Perkins pushed through amend- 
ments loosening eligibility—black lung is 
hard to prove without an autopsy—and the 
claims of 187,000 miners and dependents 
(15,000 of them in Perkins’ district) will cost 
$2 billion next year. 

The Reagan administration at first saw 
black lung as a juicy target, but officials 
have laid low since March 9, when 5,000 
miners marched on the White House with 
signs saying, “Must Miners Die to Prove 
Black Lung?” It now seems likely that 
changes will be aimed at increasing contri- 
butions to the program from coal compa- 
nies. 

A Perkins campaign is an anachronism in 
an age of computers and media consultants. 
His main tactic is to drive madly around the 
district, usually alone, stopping at country 
stores and filling stations and often merely 
at a mailbox by the road and shouting up 
the hollow, “Mr. Jones? This is Carl Per- 
kins. I’m running for Congress again.” 

A master at helping his people get their 
roads graded or their food-stamp applica- 
tions approved, Perkins knows thousands of 
constitutents by name. While he’s a little 
vague on the younger generation, his first 
question is always Who's your daddy?” and 
he'll inevitably be friends with at least a 
second cousin. 

He spends less than $5,000 per campaign, 
which means he doesn’t have to file state- 
ments with the Federal Election Commis- 
sion. But he does any way, ignoring FEC 
forms and sending in piles of itemized hand- 
written expenses on graph paper. 

“Bruce Lockhart, Airport, Lexington, KY. 
40501, candidate's car, dead battery—$5” is 
one item in his 1980 report. Another “Bai- 
ley’s restaurant, Hazard, Ky. 41701, steak 
for candidate—$13.55.” 

But when it comes to the federal pork 
barrel, Perkins isn’t stingy. His district is 
dotted with schools, courthouses, airports 
and reservoirs, all monuments to Perkins’ 
ability to wring dollars out of Washington. 
However, his dams have shoved poor farm- 
ers off their ancestral lands, while Perkins 
ignored the fact that the floods the projects 
were designed to alleviate came largely from 
lax strip-mining laws. 

Nonetheless, Perkins, with his ruddy com- 
plexion and beguiling off-center grin, wins 
elections by more than 70 percent of the 
vote. The last time, Republicans did not 
even bother to field an opponent. 

In Congress, Perkins’ more urbane col- 
leagues call him “Pappy” behind his back, 
and snicker at his pronunciations, especially 
ag he takes on government “raggala- 
tion.” 

On occasion, when he whistles into the 
microphone during a debate, congressmen 
leaning over the back rail start mimicking 
the whistle until, as one observer put it, the 
House chamber sounds like “the bird cage 
at the National Zoo.” 

Some are taken in by the down-home 
style. Benjamin F. Reeves, a Perkins aide, 
remembers that Perkins once told him, 
I'm a pretty fine feller to play dumb.’ He 
trades on that,” Reeves said. “But city slick- 
ers find themselves with one foot in the air, 
while Perkins and the train are long gone.” 

However, Perkins is widely admired for his 
honesty and, above all, his tenacity. He was 
the first committee chairman to hold open 
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mark-up sessions. Reporters marvel that he 
runs his office like a country store—anyone 
can walk in and listen to whatever business 
he’s conducting. 

Perkins has never taken a junket, in fact 
he hasn’t been abroad since he fought in 
World War II. He's been here 33 years, but 
none of the Washington polish has tainted 
him,” said one committee staffer. “He feels 
it would be disloyal to the people he repre- 
sents if he weren't exactly like them.“ 

Perkins arrives at the Rayburn building at 
7 a.m. when the doors of other offices are 
still shut tight. He has been known to walk 
in to work from Alexandria after a blizzard, 
when the roads are closed. 

Single-minded when he wants to pass a 
bill, his marathon hearings begin at 8 a.m. 
and last into the night over the feeble pro- 
test of fellow committee members. 

During a 1972 House-Senate conference 
on student loans, which lasted for weeks of 
late-night sessions, he forced colleagues to 
stay up until 5 a.m. until he got his way. 
The day after the bill was reported he col- 
lapsed from exhaustion and was briefly hos- 
pitalized. 

Panetta and other Budget Committee 
members who sparred with Perkins for 
months over spending cuts last year are 
bracing for the new battle. 

“Perkins and his committee ought to be 
telling us where the legitimate cuts can be 
made,” Panetta said. “But instead, he’s is 
the trenches fighting a war. Perkins won't 
take no for an answer. No matter what 
doors you're closing, he’s coming in a 
window or a side door.” 

Perkins, however, insists he's ready to 
compromise. “I don't want to be hoggish,” 
he told a budget task force, adding that he'd 
accept “reasonable” cuts, perhaps 10 per- 
cent. But as for deeper cuts, Perkins confid- 
ed in his soft Kentucky drawl, clutching a 
new acquaintance’s elbow, “We're going to 
fight every inch of the way.“ 


THE UTILITIES AND NUCLEAR 
POWER: I. THE OIL DISPLACE- 
MENT QUESTION 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD BOUQUARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important aspects of 
the energy supply issue is the question 
of prospects for electrical growth 
which are heavily dependent on the 
health of the regulated electric utili- 
ties. Recently a most thoughtful arti- 
cle on this question appeared which 
raises important issues about the trade 
off between new plant construction for 
additional supply and conservation 
measures. The Wall Street Journal ar- 
ticle of March 11 “Oil Conservation 
and Utility Returns” also points out 
that the utility industry appears to be 
ignoring the new economics of petro- 
leum displacement. Mr. Peter Navarro 
a researcher at Harvard University’s 
Energy and Environmental Policy 
Center, is to be commended for an in- 
teresting and provocative article which 
concludes that our Nation’s most 
rational energy choice is down the 
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smart path of economically rational 
petroleum displacement through con- 
servation and new construction. I 
strongly recommend the following ex- 
cerpts from the Navarro article to my 
colleagues; it makes a strong case for 
moving ahead with new nuclear 
powerplant construction: 

OIL CONSERVATION AND UTILITY RETURNS 

(By Peter Navarro) 

When the price of oil hurdled past the $30 
per barrel barrier in 1979, the electric utility 
industry crossed an important threshold: it 
became cheaper to build, operate and fuel 
new coal or nuclear power plants than it 
was to continue to operate and fuel existing 
petroleum power plants. Specifically, at $30 
per barrel, it becomes economic to displace 
roughly two-thirds of utility baseload oil 
consumption with new coal or nuclear 
plants. When natural gas prices are decon- 
trolled, the same will be true of baseload 
gas-fired power plants. 

The national economic response of utili- 
ties to this sudden “economic obsolescence” 
of their petroleum plants should be feverish 
construction of new coal and nuclear plants 
to replace them or, where feasible, the con- 
version of these petroleum-guzzling econom- 
ic dinosaurs to coal. Such a response would 
be most welcome both to national policy- 
makers intent on reducing the three million 
barrels per day of utility petroleum con- 
sumption in the U.S., and to ratepayers, 
who would benefit by lower rates that will 
result from replacing petroleum with more 
economical coal or nuclear. 

Instead, the industry appears to be largely 
ignoring the new economics of “petroleum 
displacement.” Indeed, rather than acceler- 
ating new construction, it is delaying or can- 
celing previously scheduled capacity. The 
National Electric Reliability Council 
(NERC) of Princeton, N.J., reports over half 
of the new capacity scheduled for 1979 
through 1988 was delayed an average of 20 
months. That could mean additional petro- 
leum consumption of up to 2.2 billion bar- 
rels over the next decade. At the same time, 
fully two-thirds of economically feasible ca- 
pacity has yet to be converted. 

The obvious question is why has the in- 
dustry failed to respond to the new ecoco- 
mics? Part of the answer is, undoubtedly, 
difficulties with permitting and environ- 
mental laws and uncertainty over petroleum 
prices. But unquestionably the single most 
important factor is the dramatic deteriora- 
tion in the industry’s financial health since 
the Arab oil embargo. 

RELUCTANT MANAGEMENT 

Whereas previously the industry was 
characterized by bond ratings predominant- 
ly AAA and AA, it now falls predominantly 
into the A and BBB category, indicating an 
over 200-basis point increase in its cost of 
debt capital at today’s rates. At the same 
time the average market-to-book ratio has 
plunged well below one; thus any new 
equity issue implies a “dilution” of existing 
shareholders’ stock. The result is that man- 
agement is very reluctant to issue new 
equity shares for fear of diminishing the 
value of existing shareholders’ stock and 
equally reluctant to issue new bonds be- 
cause of the rise in its cost of capital. More- 
over, the lower-rate utilities can’t even issue 
new bonds because of indenture provisions 
or the “prudent man” rule, which prohibits 
institutional investors from buying bonds 
below BBB. The result is a severe capital 
constraint which has forced the industry to 
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shift its planning objective away from its 
traditional mandate to provide least cost re- 
liable service to a strategy of minimizing 
new power plant construction. 

What accounts for the industry’s dramatic 
fall from financial grace? Some suggest it is 
mismanagement, but such an explanation is 
too facile. While some utilities are in worse 
shape than others, all are in serious finan- 
cial straits. Bad management could hardly 
be that pervasive. 

But while inflation is a large part of the 
problem, the root of the problem is electric 
utility regulation. Regulation has not—and 
in some cases simply will not—allow utilities 
to earn a rate of return (ROR) commensu- 
rate with their current cost of capital. 

The statistics are startling. Because of 
regulatory lag, no major regulated utility 
was able to realize its “allowed ROR” in 
1980. Moreover, in almost every case, the re- 
alized ROR was below the utility’s current 
cost of capital. But clearly, if a utility 
cannot earn a current return on new invest- 
ment, then any capital expenditures subject 
it to a loss. Thus it is not surprising that 
utilities are reluctant to build. While such 
construction would reduce petroleum im- 
ports and lower electricity rates, it increases 
financial risk and reduces shareholders’ real 
income. 

Interestingly, many utilities are justifying 
their failure to build new capacity under a 
newly unfurled banner of conservation—sig- 
naling an apparent convergence between an 
industry formerly wed to the “hard path” of 
new construction and energy doves who ad- 
vocate a “soft path” solution to the “energy 
crisis.” But delaying new powerplant con- 
struction in the name of conservation ig- 
nores the economics of reducing oil use and 
will lead us not out of the import trap but 
deeper into it. 


From the standpoint of national energy 
policy, the primary purpose of conservation 
is to reduce petroleum imports. To the 
extent that it achieves this goal, conserva- 
tion is an undeniable “good.” Conservation 
is “bad,” however, when it is used as an 
excuse to curtail otherwise economically 
rational power plant additions to displace 
oil. 

Unfortunately, many proponents of con- 
servation mistakenly regard it as a substi- 
tute for new construction. But one must 
carefully differentiate between construction 
necessary to meet load growth and that un- 
dertaken to economically displace petro- 
leum. To understand this distinction, ob- 
serve the risks and rewards of believing the 
“hard” versus “soft” path forecasts. 


NERC has projected an average annual in- 
crease in electricity demand of 4.1% over 
the next decade, implying a 50% increase in 
capacity. On the other hand, the Solar 
Energy Research Institute (SERI) has sug- 
gested that zero or slightly negative growth 
rate is possible, implying little “need” for 
new powerplants. 


Suppose that utilities build to meet 
NERC's forecast, and NERC is right. Then, 
the lights stay on, and our petroleum prob- 
lem may even improve slightly since the 
new economic non-petroleum plants will be 
used more and existing petroleum plants 
less. But if growth is actually less, then in 
many areas each new megawatt of non-pe- 
troleum capacity will replace a megawatt of 
petroleum plant; and petroleum consump- 
tion, along with electricity rates. 

Suppose, however, that the industry be- 
lieves SERI and builds less. If SERI is right, 
our petroleum problem gets no worse but 
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neither does it get much better; and regions 
such as New England and states like Califor- 
nia and Florida will continue to rely on pe- 
troleum for over half of their electricity. 


But what if SERI’s forecast turns out to 
de wishful-thinking conservation, and 
people simply don’t respond? What if it un- 
derestimates the shift to electric heat or De- 
troit begins to mass produce electric cars? 
Unlike with overforecasting, the penalty for 
underforecasting is real. Both imports and 
electricity rates, will rise sharply as utilities 
run existing petrolueum plants at higher ca- 
pacity factors to meet incremental demand. 
Moreover, as the threat of blackouts 
emerges, there will be a mushrooming of 
“short construction cycle” oil and gas com- 
bustion turbines—a response that will 
extend import dependence into the next 
century. 


THE REAL POINT 


The real point is not which forecast to be- 
lieve but rather that new capacity does not 
necessarily trade off with the gains from 
conservation. While that tradeoff has some 
validity in regions like the Midwest that use 
little petroleum to generate electricity, it is 
equally true that in heavily petroleum-de- 
pendent areas the gain. from conservation 
must go hand in hand with the gains from 
new capacity which produces electricity 
from non-petroleum sources. 


The mistaken notion that conservation is 
always a substitute for new construction is 
most frequently heard in the regulatory 
arena as a dispute over “reserve margins,” 
which measure the percentage of capacity a 
utility has over peak demand. The tradition- 
al rule of thumb has been 20%; margins 
above that “safe” level are supposed to 
signal “goldplating” to boost utility profits. 
But the new economics of petroleum dis- 
placement require a more modern view: The 
20% rule should be viewed merely as a lower 
bound below which no utility should fall for 
reliability reasons, but above which a utility 
may want to go for economic reasons. 


The Department of Energy’s National 
Electric Reliability Study has brought this 
distinction into sharp focus. The study de- 
termined what reserve margins provided the 
least costs electricity to ratepayers in differ- 
ent regions. It found “economic reserve 
margins” to rise with the amount of petro- 
leum in a region’s generation mix. For ex- 
ample, if New England, which depends on 
oil for over 50% of its electricity, were to 
build to a 27% “reliability” reserve margin, 
the cost of electricity generation would be 
9.9 cents/kwh; but that costs could be cut in 
half if it built to an “economic” 78% reserve 
margin. Similarly, DOE found the economic 
reserve margin for the Southern California- 
Nevada region to be 70%, and 49% for the 
Florida-Southern Companies region. 


These results vividly illustrate that there 
is economic justification for building new 
power plants on the basis of petroleum dis- 
placement. There is then no difficult choice 
to make between the soft path of conserva- 
tion and the hard path of new power plant 
construction. That is a false dichotomy. 
There is only a sprint as quickly as possible 
down the “smart path” that encompasses 
both options—the pursuit of economically 
rational petroleum displacement through 
conservation and new construction.e 
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EXTENSION OF PARENT'S BENE- 
FITS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill which would 
amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to provide that the parent’s insur- 
ance benefits may be paid to the 
parent who has care of a dependent, 
nondisabled child, until the child 
reaches age 19 or has finished high 
school, whichever comes first. 

The problem which this bill is de- 
signed to correct was first called to my 
attention by a displaced homemaker 
from my district. Mrs. G is a widow 
who has been the sole support of her 
daughter. Unfortunately, her daugh- 
ter celebrated her 18th birthday in 
December but did not graduate from 
high school until the following June. 
However, Mrs. G's parent’s benefits 
were terminated when her daughter 
turned 18. 

Mrs. G, at the time that she lost the 
parent’s benefits, was employed part 
time at a local school and earned the 
minimum wage. She had tried to find 
full-time employment but had been 
unsuccessful. She had been a home- 
maker for 31 years until the death of 
her husband, 5 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, if the purpose of the 
parent’s benefit is to provide assist- 
ance to those with dependent children, 
it seems unfair to penalize them be- 
cause a child’s 18th birthday falls 
prior to high school graduation. 

Women like Mrs. G who have spent 
many years as homemakers are, as you 
know, at a severe disadvantage when 
they enter the job market late in life. 
They face a combination of age dis- 
crimination, lack of skills, lack of 
recent paid work experience, and com- 
petition from younger workers. 

We have heard a great deal about 
how much progress women are making 
in the job market in terms of their 
earning ability. However, recent statis- 
tics from the Department of Com- 
merce show that a woman today earns 
only 56 cents for each dollar a man 
earns. Currently, a woman, employed 
full time, year-round, earns on the 
average $9,929 compared to the 
$17,526 a man earns. 

I ask my colleagues how a woman 
can be expected to support herself and 
her dependent child on a minimum 
wage, part-time job. 

My bill will not help Mrs. G. Her 
benefits terminated last year, but it 
will help others like her who are strug- 
gling to raise their dependent chil- 
dren. 

I would ask my distinguished col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
compassionate measure. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Thank you.e 


IS DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
DYING? 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Courtland Cline of Las Vegas is the 
Nevada winner of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars voice of democracy scholar- 
ship program. 

I am very proud of the efforts by 
Courtland and the other young people 
who participated in this contest. This 
young man has captured some impor- 
tant and vital thoughts in this essay. I 
want to share this impressive commen- 
tary on democracy with my House col- 
leagues: 

“Democracy in America is dying”, or so 
you can read in almost any newspaper. My 
commitment to my country is the preserva- 
tion and growth of a democracy that is far 
from dead! A philosophy created, honored, 
and defended for over two hundred years—a 
battle between freedom and slavery—a goal 
that is as changeable as its people, but yet 
attainable. An idea that is challenged daily 
and has never lost. 

Preservation of democracy must begin on 
a personal level. We must respect and have 
faith in our system, or no one else will. Indi- 
vidual belief is the only true measure of the 
strength of a country. Military, political, 
and economic weapons are unable to defend 
a country without faith and love for its po- 
litical ideals. By committing myself to the 
strengthening of this philosophy, I chal- 
lenge others to join in this noble cause of 
freedom. 

My personal faith in our system can be 
demonstrated on many levels. Through 
physical, mental and emotional sacrifices I 
will ensure the power and continuity of this 
belief. 

I physically commit myself to the defense 
of my country against its enemies. I pledge 
myself to the preservation of peace, I chal- 
lenge others to accept their democratic re- 
sponsibilities and defend the rights they 
enjoy as citizens—for the sake of freedom. 

Mentally, I commit my thoughts to soci- 
ety and the common good, but never forget- 
ting the importance and rights of the indi- 
vidual. As Alexander Mieklejohn said, “De- 
mocracy is the art of thinking independent- 
ly—together”. At a time when our nation’s 
thinking is so splintered, it is difficult to 
reach agreement, except in the case of de- 
mocracy, where we should all be united as 
one. I challenge my peers to accept this phi- 
losophy, and to think towards a goal of 
unity, but not conformity. I will search for 
long-term solutions to the problems of our 
nation, remembering that the United States 
is the most creative nation of our time. 

Emotionally, I will commit myself to the 
elimination of prejudice from my decisions. 
I will look beyond my fears and find the 
best solutions to our problems. 

More important than anything else I can 
offer, I will give my faith to my country in 
any circumstance and my allegiance under 
any condition. 

Our nation’s future lies heavily upon the 
preservation and continuity of democracy. 
We are ultimately the creators and the de- 
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stroyers of our own political system. As Al- 
exander Woolcott stated, “I'm tired of hear- 
ing it said that democracy doesn’t work. Of 
course, it doesn’t work. We are supposed to 
work it.” By providing this lasting ideal of 
freedom, my commitment will benefit 
future generations giving them a foundation 
of hope where dreams can be built into 
realities. 

No, democracy is not dying: just being 
challenged; and, I am committed to win this 
challenge for mankind! As Franklin Roose- 
velt said, “The democratic aspiration is no 
mere recent phase of human history. It is 
human history”. It is our only historyle 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
INCENTIVES 


HON. COOPER EVANS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing two pieces of 
legislation designed to provide incen- 
tives for farmland owners and opera- 
tors to install soil conserving practices. 

In many States, including my home 
State of Iowa, we currently are losing 
two bushels of soil annually for every 
one bushel of corn which farmers pro- 
duce and harvest. This kind of loss of 
our most basic resource—the Nation’s 
soil—simply cannot be permitted to 
continue. At the same time, our cur- 
rent budget pressures cannot provide 
massive financial assistance elements 
for landowners and operators to install 
soil conserving practices. 

We must, however, in Congress pro- 
vide some sort of necessary incentive 
for the installation of soil and water 
conserving practices, and the legisla- 
tion I introduce today, coupled with 
H.R. 2515, the Soil and Water Conser- 
vation Incentives Act of 1981, are steps 
in that direction. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today will permit the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to provide incentive pay- 
ments for a very small portion of 
farmland in each county for the pur- 
pose of taking land out of production 
to install necessary conservation struc- 
tures during the normal crop season. 
Currently, in much of the Nation’s 
heartland, farmers are prevented from 
installing conservation practices 
during any time of the year other 
than a brief period in the early spring, 
before planting begins, and a short 
period in the fall following harvest. 
This limitation exists because during 
much of the rest of the year the land 
is either frozen and impossible to 
move, or is covered with growing 
crops. My legislation would permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide a 
payment to farmers equal to 50 per- 
cent of the typical annual per acre 
rent for similar cropland in the 
county, to retire land from production 
while soil conservation measures are 
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being installed. This could mean the 
installation of such things as terraces, 
diversion dams, and other soil conserv- 
ing measures which require the move- 
ment of soil. 

In order to prevent massive Treas- 
ury exposure, my legislation will 
permit the Secretary to retire not 
more than one-half of 1 percent of the 
croplands in an individual county each 
year. The rental rate for the land, as 
well as the lands to be designated for 
such construction practices, shall be 
determined by the county soil conser- 
vation board which has responsibility 
for soil and water conservation mat- 
ters within a county. 

A second item of legislation which I 
am introducing today would take 
effect only when the Secretary estab- 
lishes a farmland set-aside or diversion 
program to limit agricultural produc- 
tion. This legislation would involve the 
local soil conservation board in the de- 
cision as to what land should be re- 
tired from production in event of such 
a set-aside. Currently, only production 
oriented committees within a county 
are involved in this decision. 

Under my legislation the county soil 
conservation board would review pro- 
posals for lands to be retired from pro- 
duction. The board would have the 
power to disapprove the diversion of 
land which would not make a substan- 
tial contribution to soil conservation 
within a county, compared to other 
lands which an agricultural producer 
could set aside under these acreage re- 
tirement programs. 

The legislation I introduce today, 
coupled with H.R. 2515 which has 
been introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator JEPSEN as S. 569, will add to the 
incentives for farmland owners and 
producers to install soil conserving 
practices on their farms. 

We clearly need strong incentives to 
conserve the soil. The House Subcom- 
mittee on Conservation and Credit, on 
which I serve, is currently in the proc- 
ess of completing action on legislative 
language to be included in the general 
farm bill. It is my intent to offer for 
inclusion in that legislative language 
the two elements of legislation which I 
am introducing today. 


FUSION ENERGY: WE MUST 
MOVE NOW 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD BOUQUARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Speaker, 
fusion energy, the ultimate and unlim- 
ited domestic energy source of the 
future, is at our doorstep. We must 
now begin to develop the engineering 
capability to reap the benefit of our 
Nation’s investment in the basic re- 
search as a basis for developing this 
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technology. The worldwide technical 
community is united in the conviction 
that sufficient scientific evidence is 
presently available to warrant estab- 
lishing an aggressive engineering pro- 
gram for fusion and undertaking the 
preliminary design work for the next 
major step in the fusion program—the 
construction of the so-called fusion en- 
gineering device. 

The 96th Congress provided an over- 
whelming endorsement for this path- 
way to fusion energy by the passage of 
H.R. 6308, the Magnetic Fusion 
Energy Engineering Act of 1980, 
which was signed into law on October 
7, 1980, Public Law 96-386. The elope- 
ment is a testament to both the 160 
cosponsors in the House and 24 co- 
sponsors in the Senate. This bill 
passed both congressional bodies es- 
sentially without opposition. The es- 
tablishment of a national policy favor- 
ing fusion development brought to- 
gether such a broad base of bipartisan 
support that the American public, as 
well as Congress, had expected a no- 
ticeable increase in momentum for 
fusion power development independ- 
ent of which political candidate was 
elected to power. The new administra- 
tion’s Office of Management and 
Budget, consistent with this ground 
swell of support, actually wanted to 
put more money into the fiscal year 
1982 magnetic fusion program than 
the Department of Energy was willing 
to accept. Oddly enough, the Depart- 
ment of Energy told OMB that this 
additional money in fusion was not 
warranted. 

Many organizations and societies 
have endorsed moving ahead more ag- 
gressively with fusion. Most recently, 
the American Association of Engineer- 
ing Societies has joined the ranks and 
has issued a national energy state- 
ment. The AAES is an umbrella orga- 
nization representing the views and 
positions of 22 major engineering soci- 
eties, for example, Institute of Electri- 
cal and Electronics Engineering, and 
so forth, whose collective membership 
rolls total over 700,000 engineers. 
Their statement is typical of the broad 
scientific and engineering community 
support for the approach enacted into 
law last year. I commend their state- 
ment for your review to reconfirm 
your commitment to this most impor- 
tant energy technology. Hopefully, 
the Department of Energy will wake 
up to reality of fusion’s promise. 

I freely welcome the views of my col- 
leagues on this issue of advancing the 
pace of the fusion energy program. In 
order to move ahead with develop- 
ment of this virtually unlimited 
energy resource, the Congress must 
show its desire to have the administra- 
tion implement last year’s legislation, 
Public Law 96-386. Let us not overlook 
the opportunity to make fusion energy 
a reality. 

The statement follows: 
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NATIONAL ENERGY STATEMENT 
INTRODUCTION 


The Coordinating Committee on Energy 
(CCE) is a working committee of members 
of 22 major engineering societies having a 
membership of over 700,000 engineers. The 
Committee released a National Energy 
Statement in March 1980 because its mem- 
bers recognized that the government has 
failed to establish an energy policy capable 
of providing a comprehensive energy source 
mix which can meet our requirements for 
the last portion of this century and the 
greater portion of the next. 

The Committee believes that selected por- 
tions of the National Energy Statement re- 
quire amplification and will issue supple- 
ments as the need is perceived. Included 
herein, is the Statement on Nuclear Fusion 
Energy. 

STATEMENT ON NUCLEAR FUSION ENERGY 


Nuclear fusion is a promising new energy 
source to which the U.S. may look to help 
meet its energy needs in the next century. 
The energy content of the fuel resources for 
fusion on the deuterium-tritium cycle is 
comparable to the energy content remain- 
ing in all fossil and uranium fuel resources. 
The energy content of the fuel resources for 
fusion on the more advanced deuterium- 
deuterium cycle is virtually unlimited. 

Recent progress in fusion research has 
given researchers confidence that the scien- 
tific feasibility of magnetic-confinement 
fusion should be demonstrated in the next 
generation of large tokamak experiments 
which will begin operation in the early 
1980s. Tokamak is the name given to a par- 
ticular toroidal magnetic-confinement 
scheme which is the most advanced and is 
presently being developed worldwide. Other 
magnetic confinement and inertial confine- 
ment concepts also show promise but are at 
earlier stages of development. 

The technological requirements for fusion 
power have been identified. In particular, 
the requirements for tokamak reactors have 
been examined in detail. Development pro- 
grams for all of the major fusion technol- 
ogies are underway. There is a good degree 
of confidence that the fusion technologies 
can be developed to the required levels. It is 
recognized that a substantial and sustained 
development program will be necessary. 

Economic analyses indicate that in the 
next century the cost of producing electric- 
ity by fusion could be comparable to that 
using fission or coal. While such projections 
of the costs of all future energy systems are 
uncertain, they do provide an indication 
that fusion could be an economically com- 
petitive power source. 

It seems technically feasible to develop 
fusion energy to the commercial stage 
within the first quarter of the next century. 
This development timetable would require a 
substantial expansion of the present re- 
search and development efforts in support 
of the construction of a tokamak engineer- 
ing technology test reactor to operate in the 
early 1990s and a demonstration reactor to 
establish the reliability and economic feasi- 
bility of fusion early in the next century. 

The status and prospects of magnetic-con- 
finement fusion development have been ex- 
tensively reviewed. During 1979 an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency Workshop 
conducted an extensive assessment of the 
technical basis and feasibility of construct- 
ing a tokamak engineering test reactor. This 
workshop, which involved hundreds of lead- 
ing fusion scientists and engineers from the 
U.S., USSR, Japan and Europe, concluded 
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that it was feasible to construct a tokamak 
engineering test reactor to operate about 
1990, provided that the supporting research 
and development programs were intensified. 
They further concluded that this was the 
appropriate next major step in fusion power 
development. The Energy Research Adviso- 
ry Board of the Department of Energy, con- 
sisting of senior industrial and university 
leaders in science and technology, has re- 
cently stated that the status of tokamak re- 
search and technology was sufficiently ad- 
vanced that a major engineering oriented 
device should be undertaken as the next 
step. 

To provide for the expeditious develop- 
ment of nuclear fusion as an energy source, 
the Coordinating Committee on Energy rec- 
ommends that: 

1. The tokamak research program should 
be intensified to provide the basis for build- 
ing a fusion engineering test device and to 
investigate improvements of the concept. 

2. The magnetic-confinement technology 
program should be intensified to provide 
the technological basis for building a fusion 
engineering test drive. 

3. A commitment should be made to build 
a tokamak engineering test reactor to oper- 
ate in the early 1990s. An organization 
should be created to manage this undertak- 
ing and to coordinate the directly support- 
ing research and development. 

4. A national goal should be established to 
have a demonstration of fusion reactor reli- 
ability and economic feasibility early in the 
next century with periodic reviews to give 
guidance to the program. 

5. Research on other magnetic-confine- 
ment and on inertial-confinement concepts 
should be intensified so that their potential 
can be evaluated. 


NATIONAL GUARD ATTACKS ON 


PEOPLE OF EL SALVADOR 
HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the Boston Globe reported an- 
other in a series of massacres perpe- 
trated upon the peoples of El Salvador 
by the National Guard. The latest 
attack, occurring in the Rio Lempa, 
was similar in nature to the alleged 
massacre last May of an estimated 600 
fleeing refugees slaughtered near the 
Salvador/Honduras border. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
am submitting for the RECORD two per- 
sonal accounts of this previous attack 
made by peasants whose lives were 
spared. Their testimonies were pub- 
lished in Spanish in the June 22 issue 
of Solidaridad, international bulletin 
of Socorro Juridico, Legal Aid Office 
of the Archbishopric of San Salvador. 

EL SALVADOR 
TRANSLATION OF TESTIMONIES BY PEASANTS OF 

INCIDENTS WHICH OCCURRED NEAR THE SAL- 

VADOR/HONDURAS BORDER ON 13TH AND 14TH 

MAY 1980 

Ist Testimony 

. . I live in Jicaro, near Las Minas, Cha- 
latenango Department. On Tuesday 13th 
May, as I was beginning to prepare a small 
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plot of land for planting corn, I realised 
that an armed helicopter had been flying 
over the area since the early hours of the 
morning. A few minutes later, I saw about 
nine hundred National Guardsmen, soldiers 
and members of ORDEN coming into 
Jicaro. They were coming from three sides, 
Las Minas, Llano Grande and the village of 
Los Beltran, about three hundred in each 
group. A peasant named Salomon Alas was 
sowing corn. When they saw him, they shot 
him; then they killed José Melgar and his 
wife Josefina Guardado, Salvador Alas, 
Jesus Mena and two others. People began to 
flee towards the mountains in the direction 
of the valley of Los Brizuela. There the sol- 
diers dragged Adrain Brizuela from his 
home and shot him in the street. They also 
took out his brother Hermenegildo, brutally 
beat him up and, thinking he was dead, left 
him lying in the street. There were about 
five hundred of us fleeing, including old 
people, women and children, but as we went 
along peasants from the villages of Corral 
Falso, Las Vueltas and Los Naranjos joined 
us, for they too were being repressed by the 
National Guard and the army. That day, in 
the village of El Cacao Concepcion Quezal- 
tepeque, they shot dead José Bruno Alas, 35 
years old Alfonso Mejia, 30 years old, his 
brother Juan Mejia, 28 years old, and José 
Israel Orellano, 25 years old. In the village 
of Los Calles, they shot Sebastian Ortiz, an 
old man of 84, and Antonio Palma, 35. We 
arrived at the village of El Potrero at about 
two o'clock in the afternoon and from there 
we saw the guards pushing rocks down El 
Pajal hill in order to kill some women and 
children who were down below. Amongst 
our group, Amadeo Mejia and three chil- 
dren of eleven, seven and five years old were 
shot. We did not go on because we were 
afraid they were waiting for us so we decid- 
ed to spend the night in the Jocote Redondo 
mountains, putting up with the cold, hunger 
and the heavy storm that broke out that 
night. A three-month old baby died from 
the cold. At dawn, we carried on in the di- 
rection of Los Naranjos, but a helicopter, 
the army and National Guard were follow- 
ing us closely. We passed through the vil- 
lage of Los Amates, where they had assassi- 
nated two old men, Carlos Calderon and 
Juan Lopez. When we arrived at El Zapotal, 
we heard heavy shooting coming from the 
direction of the Sumpul river and saw sever- 
al helicopters flying over the area, so we 
again went up into the mountains and spent 
the night there. At dawn the next day, we 
realised we had been surrounded by another 
large contingent of guards and soldiers who 
were blocking our way to Los Naranjos. 
Fear, hunger and thirst made some of us 
break away from the group and go our own 
way. I returned to El Cacao but other peas- 
ants stayed to sleep in the mountains. 
2nd Testimony 

„ . . I live in Jicaro, Las Minas, Chalaten- 
ango Department. On Tuesday 13th May at 
about seven in the morning, I went down 
from my refuge, which is up in the moun- 
tains because we are constantly being pur- 
sued by members of the Guard, ORDEN 
and soldiers, to have breakfast and realised 
that an olive-green helicopter was flying 
over the village. A few minutes later, about 
nine hundred National Guardsmen, soldiers 
and members of ORDEN entered the vil- 
lage, about three hundred from each side, 
and started shooting. They killed seven 
peasants. About five hundred of us, mainly 
old people, women and children, fled in 
groups into the mountains. My group, made 
up of about three hundred people, set off 
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towards Amatillo, next to Las Vueltas. 
From there we went to Portillo del Amate 
where we stayed until eleven o'clock that 
night. As the children could no longer stand 
the hunger, rain and thirst, we decided to go 
down to Yurique, where we stayed until five 
o’clock the next morning. There we met up 
with another five hundred peasants who 
spent their time cultivating unused land. 
Yurique is on the Sumpul river on the 
border of El Salvador and Honduras. We 
had been there for about an hour when we 
were attacked from all sides. Two olive- 
green helicopters attacked us from the air 
and more than five hundred National 
Guardsmen blocked all exits. The only way 
we could escape was by crossing the river 
Sumpul in the direction of Honduras. 
During this attack, more than twenty-five 
people were machine-gunned. When I en- 
tered the swollen river, I saw seven children 
who had drowned being dragged down- 
stream by the strong current. One of them 
was about six or seven months old. Some 
children stayed on the Salvadorean side and 
the mothers watched from the Honduran 
side as a National Guard from our country 
threw several little children into the river, 
threatening to throw more if we did not 
return to the Salvadorean side. A Honduran 
soldier shot at the National Guard and said 
that what was happening was not the chil- 
dren’s fault; that it was the fault of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen because they were pro- 
voking the peasants. About half an hour 
later, the Honduran authorities told us to 
swim back across the river to our country. 
When we returned, we were tied up by the 
thumbs and made to lie face down. We were 
kicked and beaten with rifles for eight 
hours. At about half past five in the after- 
noon we were told that the old people and 
some women and children would be set free. 
Those of us who were set free, about seven- 
teen of us, went up into the mountains leav- 
ing about twenty-five people still captured. 
We had been up in the mountains for about 
fifteen minutes when we heard heavy shoot- 
ing near the river. Without doubt the 
Guardsmen and soldiers assassinated those 
we had left behind. We carried on walking 
and arrived at a place called Portillo del 
Amate at nine o’clock Thursday morning 
after walking all night without food. We 
heard more shooting nearby so we decided 
to flee to the highest mountain, the name 
of which I can’t remember at the moment, 
and spent Thursday night and all of Friday 
there. On Saturday morning we decided to 
go down because the children were dying of 
hunger and cold. We returned to Jicaro, 
after being taken the same afternoon to San 
Salvador by social services. Thousands of 
peasant families are fleeing to the moun- 
tains in the department of Chalatenango, 
fleeing from the National Guard and the 
army..."@ 


OUR WATERWAY ARTERIES 
STARTING TO HARDEN 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, almost 
since the birth of our Nation, Ameri- 
ca’s inland waterways have been major 
economic arteries. The industrialized 
strength of our earliest settlements 
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and cities was used to open up the 
remote areas to civilization. 

Today, many of those arteries are 
hardening. The system of locks and 
dams which served this Nation so well 
in the past has deteriorated to the 
point where its future is threatened. 
The condition is serious. It must be 
treated. Now. 

The importance of an immediate 
and massive improvement program 
was dramatically illustrated in a slide 
presentation put together by 
DINAMO, an association of business, 
labor and government leaders from 
four States most seriously affected by 
the critical condition of locks and 
dams on the Upper Ohio River 
System. The sole purpose of 
DINAMO—the association for the De- 
velopment of Interstate Navigability 
on the Allegheny, Monongahela, and 
Ohio—is to expedite the moderniza- 
tion of the river system. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the script 
used in the association’s slide presen- 
tation is most enlightening and I am 
inserting into the Record for the at- 
tention and consideration of my col- 
leagues. 

The script follows: 

The Ohio River system is a major artery 
supplying economic lifeblood to one of the 
nation’s most industrialized regions—Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 

Millions of jobs in our 4-state area are di- 
rectly dependent on the Ohio River and its 
tributaries, and more than $100 billion dol- 
lars in development and construction has 
been invested in this region adjacent to its 
waterway. But, the artery is showing signs 
of hardening. The lock and dam system, 
which permits full navigational use of the 
Ohio River Basin waterway is in urgent 
need of improvement. The condition is seri- 
ous and unless treatment is started soon, 
the economic health of our multi-state 
region will face extreme deterioration. 

The lock and dam structures have pro- 
vided ample warning signals: crumbling lock 
walls and extensive shutdown periods due to 
increasing maintenance repairs ... but 
these symptoms have received only superfi- 
cial treatment. 

Positive action toward the proper solution 
is now necessary. 

Before we suggest the remedy, let’s review 
the Upper Ohio River system and its impor- 
tance to our region. 

Ever since the explorers came west, the 
importance of these rivers has been recog- 


The earliest settlers used flat-bottomed 
boats and manufactured goods were trans- 
ported down the river by keelboats. Foresee- 
ing the tremendous economic potential of 
the nation’s inland waterways, the Congress 
of the United States, in 1824 charged the 
Corps of Engineers with the responsibility 
for waterway development, including the 
construction, operation and maintenance of 
lock and dam structures. By 1929, a system 
of locks and dams had been completed on 
the Ohio River, making the river navigable 
year round. The system worked and the 
rivers became the region’s principal econom- 
ic generator, providing a means of transpor- 
tation, a recreational and cultural resource, 
a key element of national defense, a source 
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of water for industry and municipal water 
systems, and a home for many. 

For 157 years since assigned the responsi- 
bility, the Corps of Engineers has done an 
excellent job only to see in recent years a 
severe deterioration of the system. This de- 
terioration has been caused primarily by the 
lack of financial support from the federal 
government for waterway projects. 

The resulting problem is focused in our 4- 
state region, where improvements in lock 
and dam structures are urgently required. It 
is particularly serious in the Upper Ohio 
River system, above Greenup, Ky. This 600 
miles of navigable waterway carries more 
tonnage than any other inland portion of 
the nation’s inland river system. 

The continued viability of this river 
system is endangered by the deterioration 
of the lock and dam structures and the ob- 
solescence of their design. 

When these lock and dam structures were 
build, they were projected to have an eco- 
nomic life of 50 years. But the average age 
of 20 of the 30 locks and dams on the Ohio, 
Allegheny, Monongahela and Kanawha 
Rivers exceeds 50 years, the oldest being 74 
years of age. 

The deteriorated condition and inad- 
equate design of the locks and dams has al- 
ready caused bottlenecks at key locations. 

Let’s take a closer look at the lock and 
dam structures at these locations, beginning 
with the Gallipolis structure on the Ohio 
River. 


Locks above and below have lock cham- 
bers that are 1,200 feet long while the lock 
chamber at Gallipolis is only 600 feet long. 
This means that the standard 15-barge tow 
must be broken and double locked through 
the chamber. This increases the locking 
time drastically and reduces capacity, creat- 
ing a backup of traffic in each direction. Al- 
though the magnitude of the problem was 
recognized in 1962, and a study initiated in 
the same year, approval for final design and 
construction has not yet been obtained . . . 
19 years later. 


Purther upstream on the Ohio River, the 
three locks closest to Pittsburgh—Ems- 
worth, Dashields and Montgomery—also 
have 600-foot lock chambers which are in- 
compatible with the other structures on the 
Ohio River system. 

The Monongahela River, with its origin in 
West Virginia, is a further example of dete- 
riorating and obsolete lock and dam struc- 
tures. 

Five jumbo barges and a boat can be 
locked through the three modern naviga- 
tional facilities at the head waters of the 
river. 


However, the adjacent Locks and Dams 
Numbers 7 and 8, can accommodate only 
one jumbo barge and a boat, while Locks 
and Dams Numbers 3 and 4 provides space 
to lock three jumbos and a boat. These ca- 
pacity constraints and inconsistencies in 
lock sizes are compounded by the fact that 5 
of the 9 structures require either complete 
reconstruction or major rehabilitation due 
to age and excessive deterioration. It was 
recognized as far back as 1964 that Locks 
and Dams Numbers 7 and 8 would be con- 
straints and studies were begun at that 
time. In 1973, the project was approved for 
construction by the Secretary of the Army 
but subsequent changes in federal proce- 
dures have eliminated the previously ob- 
tained approval, causing a regression in the 
status of the project. 

On the Kanawha River, all the locks and 
dams are obsolete by today’s standards. The 
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average age of 48 years and the inadequate 
size of the present structures make improve- 
ment imperative. Winfield Lock and Dam, 
for example, located closest to the mouth, 
will have to be upgraded in the very near 
future if the Kanawha is to accommodate 
the anticipated increase in volume. 


Similar conditions exist with respect to 
the locks and dams on the Ohio River's 
navigable tributaries, including the Alleghe- 
ny, Kentucky and Green Rivers. 


As we have shown, these two factors—de- 
terioration and obsolete design—must not 
remain ignored. Dependent upon location, 
the failure of a deteriorated lock and dam 
structure would not only halt water trans- 
portation but, more importantly disrupt vi- 
tally needed water supply for both industry 
and communities. 


We must ask the question . . why are the 
locks and dams in this present serious condi- 
tion? The Army Corps of Engineers has con- 
tinually submitted plans to the federal gov- 
ernment for major repairs as well as for 
complete modernization of waterway struc- 
tures. However, federal funding ... for 
other than emergency repairs. . . has failed 
to materialize due to red tape, monetary re- 
straints, conflicting regulatory revisions and 
an unimaginable variety of other time con- 
suming delays. The result. . no waterway 
modernization project has been approved 
for construction in this region since the 
Hannibal Lock and Dam in 1964. 

Even if the present practice of superficial 
rehabilitation in lieu of modernization is 
continued, serious problems remain. Inad- 
equate capacities will inhibit future econom- 
ic revitalization and development in each of 
our states. Therefore, the modernization of 
the Upper Ohio River system is imperative. 

This modernization will permit continued 

use of the waterways. . . the most economi- 
cal mode of transporting bulk cargoes. Eco- 
nomical because it offers the benefits of 
large volume movements. A single 15-barge 
tow carries as much cargo as two 100-car 
unit trains . . or 900 trucks. These econo- 
mies of scale are complemented by the 
energy efficiency of waterway transporta- 
tion when measured in Btu's per ton mile, 
far less energy is required to move a ton of 
cargo by barge than by either rail or truck. 
This will become even more important in 
the future as the cost of fuel continues to 
increase. 
The cost effectiveness of waterway trans- 
portation brought about by economies of 
scale and energy efficiency point to an opti- 
mistic future for bulk cargo movements by 
river and for the communities served. 

Commercial transportation on the Ohio 
River System is projected to increase rapid- 
ly from the present level of 240 million tons 
per year to 300 million tons in 1985. . . and 
up to 400 million tons by the year 2000. 

Commodities such as petroleum and steel 
... Chemicals and limestone . . . coke and 
fertilizers . . . salt and grain . . sand and 
gravel, now play and will continue to play 
their vital roles in our regional economy. 

It is the transportation of coal, however, 
that will benefit most from the moderniza- 
tion of the Upper Ohio River Basin. About 
73 percent of the tonnage now carried on 
the Upper Ohio River System is coal and 
this percentage will continue to grow in the 
future. 

Efficient transportation of coal to indus- 
tries and power plants in our region is one 
objective. Exporting it from the region for 
use either domestically or in world markets 
is another. 
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Further market opportunities for coal 
within our 4-state region arise from the pro- 
posed synfuel plants, which are most likely 
to be located along navigable waterways. 

Unless steps are taken to improve our 
locks and dams, however, we will not be able 
to take full advantage of these market op- 
portunities for coal, our most abundant re- 
gional asset. The solution is clear: modern- 
ize the locks and dams. But the question re- 
mains: How can modernization best be ac- 
complished? 

The Corps of Engineers now reports it 
takes 25 years from the initiation of a pre- 
liminary study to completely construct a 
single lock and dam. Therefore, if we were 
to begin the upgrading process immediately, 
it would take an unacceptable amount of 
time under present procedures to complete 
the necessary modernization. We do not 
have the luxury of time. 

Obviously, there is a need for change if 
the system is to be modernized in time. 
That is the reason for the formation of 
DINAMO. This association is comprised of 
representatives of the 4 states which are 
most seriously affected by the condition of 
the Upper Ohio River System. 

We have but one purpose—to expedite the 
modernization of the system. 

To accomplish this, there is a need for a 
political coalition of our 4 states to foster 
support and stimulate congressional action 
to authorize and fund navigational improve- 
ments. Successful efforts of the coalition 
will result in the modernization in the tar- 
geted area in less than 30 years at a cost 
currently estimated at $2.5 billion. 

Our analysis shows that a multi-state 
agency will have the enduring qualities nec- 
essary to get Congress to act. It has been 
done before. An example is the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway Authority. Five 
southeastern states, with the support and 
leadership of their governors, joined togeth- 
er and convinced the federal government of 
the necessity to create a new waterway 
system between the Tennessee and Tombig- 
bee Rivers. We're convinced this same ap- 
proach can be successfully applied to the 
modernization of the navigational struc- 
tures on the Ohio River system, started in 
1824 and completed in 1929, a system which 
has been in existence for 51 years and on 
which the continuing economic health of 
our region depends. 

DINAMO will coordinate the development 
of public support for such an agency. Ulti- 
mately, DINAMO will work itself out of ex- 
istence, but only when an effective inter- 
state agency, or a similar political coalition 
with the necessary enduring qualities, has 
been successfully formed. 

Modernizing the navigational structures 
on the Ohio and the Monongahela and the 
other tributaries in the system is not just 
desirable, it is mandatory if our states are to 
retain their economic and commercial vital- 
ity. We cannot afford any more delay. We 
want to make it happen in this generation.e 


H.R. 3073 INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT BONDS—GOOD, BAD, OR 
INDIFFERENT? 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, 
today my colleague JOHN Duncan of 
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Tennessee and I are introducing legis- 
lation to amend the industrial develop- 
ment bonds (IDB’s) 

We hope this will help initiate a 
broad debate on the uses of such fi- 
nancing, its economic impact, and alle- 
gations of abuses. Our goal is a strong- 
er, more effective program. 

America’s growth rate has been de- 
clining for the past decade. Productiv- 
ity is lagging and unemployment is 
high. Partial responsibility for this 
problem lies with deferred investment 
caused by high inflation and financing 
costs. The need for greater capital for- 
mation is now unquestioned. 

Small issue industrial development 
bonds can help solve this problem. 
They are a proven and effective way 
of encouraging additional industrial 
investment and creating new jobs. 
Projects financed with such bonds 
create additional tax revenues. 

If America is to regain its interna- 
tional competitive leadership, we must 
reindustrialize. By making larger proj- 
ects eligible for tax-exempt financing, 
we move toward this goal. 

Small issue IDB’s are essential to im- 
proving productivity because they pro- 
vide an incentive to invest. Because 
the interest on them is tax-free, they 
can be sold at lower interest rates and 
reduce the cost of financing. Thus, the 
availability of IDB’s has allowed spon- 
sors to proceed with plans that would 
otherwise be pruned or postponed 
during a period of high interest rates. 

But inflation now inhibits such fi- 
nancing. The dollar limits for small- 
issue IDB’s are $1 million for any 
project, or $10 million on a project 
where the cost does not exceed that 
amount. In 1968, the upper limit was 
set at $5 million. But a factory that 
would have cost $5 million then costs 
$15 million now and may cost $20 mil- 
lion by 1985. With each passing year 
an increasing number of projects 
become ineligible for IDB financing 
because of the $10 million limit. 

The bill we are introducing would 
raise the lower limit to $3 million and 
the upper limit to $15 million. The $10 
million limit was set in 1978 despite a 
Senate decision to approve a $12 mil- 
lion limit. There is some indication 
that $10 million was an inadequate 
amount in 1978. There is no doubt 
that this is now the case. 

As you know, section 103(b) of the 
International Revenue Code provides 
that interest on certain industrial 
bonds is exempt from Federal income 
tax if various requirements are met. 
These provisions are complex and ex- 
plained more fully in our prepared ap- 
pendix. 

Increasing the dollar limits allowed 
by the Internal Revenue Code can ac- 
tually increase Federal revenues. In 
his study, “Economics and Federal 
Revenue Effects of Changes in the 
Small Issue Industrial Development 
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Bond Provisions,” published last year, 
Dr. Norman B. Ture, now the Under- 
secretary of Treasury for Tax Policy, 
challenges assertions that the bonds 
result in a revenue loss. The net-of- 
feedback measure, which takes into ac- 
count changes in economic activity in 
response to the tax change, indicates a 
significant revenue gain based upon 
increased capital formation and the re- 
sulting gains in output, expansion of 
the corporate tax base, and increased 
individual and payroll taxes. 


Our proposal is complementary to 
other tax changes to promote capital 
formation, such as faster depreciation. 
Small issue IDB’s reduce the cost of 
funds for plant construction while ac- 
celerated depreciation allows more 
rapid recovery of the overall invest- 
ment. Together they provide a strong 
incentive to invest. 


Our proposal would not change the 
special Urban Development Action 
Grant (UDAG) provision that allows a 
capital expenditure $10 million higher 
than would otherwise be permitted. 
Thus a UDAG project could cost up to 
$25 million and be totally financed by 
IDB’s. 


A new study by the Congressional 
Budget Office, “Small Issue Industrial 
Development Bonds,” indicates that 
IDB financing is being utilized by a va- 
riety of firms. It gives large corpora- 
tions a way of financing expansion 
while providing smaller firms with a 
way of getting tax-exempt loans at 
lower interest rates for longer periods. 
The CBO study also refutes the alle- 
gation that IDB financing is mostly 
used by Sun Belt States to lure jobs 
from other regions. The largest users 
are in the industrialized North and 
Midwest and have preserved existing 
jobs with this vital financing tool. 


Small issue IDB’s have also been 
used successfully to finance commer- 
cial facilities in nearly 30 States. Many 
of the allegations of abuse center on 
this area. It is our hope that they will 
be fully explored during the coming 
debate, and if abuses need to be ended, 
they will be. 


The large increase in the dollar 
volume of IDB's issued recently indi- 
cates the stimulative effect a more re- 
alistic dollar limit would have. Low- 
cost financing provided by such bonds 
can help us out of the recession still 
injuring hundreds of communities. 


The need to increase the limit on 
small-issue, tax-free IDB’s cannot be 
overstated. Foreign competition is sap- 
ping a growing number of American 
industries. We must regain and retain 
our competitive edge. If we are to 
achieve our goals, both investment 
and productivity must grow. IDB fi- 
nancing can be an important tool, but 
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only if the limits are set at a more re- 
alistic level. 


EMPLOYEE FRUSTRATION 
DRAINING BEST BRAINS OUT 
OF GOVERNMENT 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post of Sunday, March 
29, 1981, carried an excellent article by 
Mr. Haynes Johnson on a problem 
within the Federal Government that 
Mr. Johnson describes as “worse than 
waste and more serious than fraud”: 
the departure of many of the most tal- 
ented Government employees because 
of a breakdown in morale and motiva- 
tion. Mr. Johnson ascribes the loss of 
employee morale to such factors as 
the administration’s hiring freeze and 
the proposed cap of 4.8 percent on this 
year’s pay raise. According to Mr. 
Johnson, the loss of employee morale 
is so bad that the retirement rate at 
the executive level V pay scale has in- 
creased from 17.6 percent of those eli- 
gible to retire during the 12 months 
ending in March 1978 to 57.1 percent 
during the 12 months ending in March 
1980. Mr. Johnson's article suggests 
that unless the Federal Government 
can restore employee morale and stop 
the brain drain through fairness of 
pay and benefits, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to attract out- 
standing individuals to hold high posi- 
tions in the U.S. Government. 

As chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Compensation and Employ- 
ee Benefits, I understand many of the 
concerns expressed by Mr. Johnson's 
article. The issues of Federal employee 
pay comparability, cost-of-living ad- 
justment, and retirement will fall 
within my subcommittee’s jurisdiction 
during this Congress. It is my hope 
that reasonable solutions can be found 
to the problems affecting employee 
morale and performance within the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Johnson’s article is as follows: 


EMPLOYEE FRUSTRATION DRAINING BEST 
Brains OUT OF GOVERNMENT 
(By Haynes Johnson) 

We've been through waste and fraud 
week, another president’s attempt to cap- 
italize on the public’s fed-up feeling about 
government. And, yes, to do something 
about it. 

Ronald Reagan's team says its campaign 
against waste and fraud will be led by a new 
group, “The President’s Council on Integri- 
ty and Efficiency.” Despite that stern Prus- 
sian-like title, the effort is worthy and the 
internal governmental problem real enough. 
But this highly publicized Reagan cam- 
paign, no less than others ordered by his 
presidential predecessors, masks a greater 
form of governmental waste. 

What’s happening inside the government 
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today presents a problem worse than waste 
and more serious than fraud. The evidence 
points to a tragic breakdown of the govern- 
ment service itself. If the voices this report- 
er has been hearing recently are correct, the 


nation faces a governmental crises all the 
more dramatic and damaging because it 
seems so little understood or discussed. 
Even though it has been building for years, 
you don’t hear presidents warning about 
this crisis. They are, you see, part of the 
problem. 

The waste I'm talking about involves the 
loss of many of the government’s best 
people; the crisis comes from the deteriora- 
tion of morale and rising frustration at all 
levels of the U.S. workforce. 

Last week the president of the largest 
union representing federal employes talked 
openly about a confrontational mood among 
his membership that could lead to wildcat 
strikes and slowdowns throughout the gov- 
ernment. Even top management officials are 
discussing the possibility of forming execu- 
tive unions. A sense of anger and anxiety 
comes through conversations with govern- 
ment employees of both high and low rank. 
And the flow of talent out of the govern- 
ment continues. 

Stop any top U.S. official on the streets of 
Washington these days, one of them says, 
and ask when that person will complete the 
25 years of service making him eligible for 
early retirement. “He'll immediately tell 
you, not down to the year or the month— 
but to the exact day,” this official remarks. 
“I think the government is heading down 
the road to a disaster. Within five years the 
group of supergrade people that are now be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 60 will all be gone. 
The best of them are gone already. . . The 
next president of the United States will 
turn to his top government people and say, 
Do this,’ and he'll find no one able to get it 
done.” 

That respected official, who entered gov- 
ernment service under Eisenhower, found 
himself rather startled at the apocalyptic 
tone of his remarks, “but I just can’t find 
any cause to feel other than deeply dis- 
mayed today.” In that, he seems sadly typi- 
cal of many others. 

From New Year's Day through the first 
week in March, the federal Office of Person- 
nel Management received 38,000 retirement 
papers from federal employes—twice the 
average monthly rate of retirements, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of National Affairs. 

A government study completed before the 
new year provides disturbing evidence of 
the rapid departure rate in the govern- 
ment’s key managerial echelon—officials 
who oversee two million civilian employees, 
a budget of more than $600 billion, and 
whose decisions have a profound effect on 
all American citizens. 

“The retirement rate for career employees 
at the Executive Level V pay ceiling,” the 
study says, “has increased from 17.6 percent 
of those eligible to retire during the 12 
months ending in March 1978 to an aston- 
ishing 57.1 percent during the 12 months 
ending in March 1980.” 

Not even the dullest set of statistics about 
federal retirements can cloak an omnious 
trend—uniless, that is, you are among those 
who believe all U.S. bureaucrats are as bad 
as recent presidential candidates have de- 
picted them and think the answer to the 
woes of government is to dismantle it all. 

The problem inside the government ex- 
tends into every area of the workforce. “The 
bottom line is morale is very low and frus- 
tration is very high,” says Kenneth Blay- 
lock, national president of the American 
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Federation of Government Employes, the 
largest federal workers’ union. “Govern- 
ment employes~and that includes manag- 
ers—feel they've been kicked and kicked and 
kicked. . . Now they're forced to pay the 
price again with a 4.8 percent pay raise in a 
time of 12 percent inflation and cuts in re- 
tirement benefits.” 


His point about pay and benefits touches 
a sore nerve among all federal employes. A 
special commission that recently completed 
a study of executive government salaries 
found a direct link between low pay and in- 
creasing difficulties of attracting and retain- 
ing outstanding people for top U.S. posi- 
tions. 


The commission also found that salaries 
of key U.S. officials in the three branches of 
government have fallen dramatically behind 
the corresponding managerial groups in pri- 
vate business. In addition, in most cases 
Congress has not allowed annual increases 
called for in a salary-cost-of-living act for 
top officials, placing those people signifi- 
cantly behind what they had promised le- 
gally. “The resulting compression of sala- 
ries,” the commission adds, “has created the 
anomalous situation in which up to seven 
tiers of management are now being paid 
identical salaries.” 


The complaints about pay and benefits 
are real enough, but the grievances within 
the government are more serious than eco- 
nomic issues—and they go beyond the 
present emotional state of fears, rumors and 
resentments spurred by the Reagan admin- 
istration’s blueprint for federal hiring 
freezes, pay caps, reductions in force and 
slashing or junking of government programs 
and agencies. Another top U.S. official, 
whose work has drawn praise from a 
number of presidents, both Democrat and 
Republican, and who is now highly placed 
within the White House operation, says we 
are approaching the end of “a decade of de- 
spondency for bureaucrats.” He fears the 
period ahead could worsen. 


Ronald Reagan was not the first candi- 
date to run against the bureaucracy and 
then have to lead it as president. Richard 
Nixon and Jimmy Carter sounded similar 
themes, and encountered similar problems 
in power. Reagan's presidential task is even 
more delicate, for it is his fate to preside 
over the government at a time when respect 
for public officials has declined even further 
and the concept of public service continues 
to generate greater expressions of public 
cynicism. 


Reagan's gifts for conciliation and leader- 
ship will be put to a critical test in his han- 
dling of the federal workforce. He can at- 
tempt to inspire it and begin rebuilding a 
national sense of public service or he can 
witness a further disintegration in an al- 
ready dispirited federal establishment. 
Before Reagan took office, a veteran bu- 
reaucrat, Bertrand M. Harding, who headed 
the National Civil Service League, said he 
hoped the new president and his people 
would put aside all their campaign rhetoric 
about “faceless bureaucrats.” As he said, 
“for better or worse, these ‘faceless’ persons 
belong to the president and for the moment 
are all the glue he has to keep the govern- 
ment together.” 


The danger is the glue is coming un- 
stuck. 
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OPPOSING ELIMINATION OF EDA 
PROGRAM 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I received a 
letter from a constituent, Mr. Merle 
Vaughan, chairman, Mid-East Com- 
mission, Washington, N.C., concerning 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration program. It contains such vital 
information that I think it only 
proper, regardless of how one might 
feel, to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
The letter follows: 


Min-EAsr COMMISSION, 
March 20, 1981. 
Hon. WALTER B. JONES, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Jones: As Chairman of 
the Mid-East Commission and also as a citi- 
zen, I am vitally concerned about the com- 
plete elimination of the EDA program. As a 
long time supporter of you, Congressman, I 
wish to express my views to you regarding 
this matter. I disagree with such action be- 
cause it will be detrimental to the rural 
areas, specially rural Eastern North Caroli- 
na. I believe EDA can be cut—perhaps as 
much as 40 percent—but it should not be 
eliminated entirely. 

EDA has been a good and productive pro- 
gram as the following examples will indi- 
cate: 

Since 1970 the City of Greenville has re- 
ceived $1,344,000 from EDA for expanded 
utility services and water, sewer, and gas 
lines. This investment played a major role 
in the relocation of eleven (11) major indus- 
tries in Pitt County. These eleven industries 
have generated $61,000,000 in tax dollars; 
they have employed 2,500 people and repre- 
sent an annual payroll of $23,000,000. With- 
out these funds assisting the City of Green- 
ville, it could never have kept pace nor pro- 
vided the necessary support services needed 
by a growing city and growing university. 

American Contract Packagers is a minor- 
ity owned business in Williamston which re- 
quired an EDA guaranteed loan last year to 
organize and start-up this, now thriving 
business. Private investment of $110,000 was 
induced and a private working capital EDA 
loan guarantee through a local bank for 
$347,000 will be repaid. This business is pro- 
jected to employ 450 people with a payroll 
of over $1,000,000. It increased the county 
tax base by $1,500,000. This firm also uti- 
lizes CETA eligible people, turning them 
into productive citizens. 

Here EDA triggered private investment by 
the United National Bank of Fayetteville; it 
gave a local developer a contract to build a 
$1,500,000 building employing many build- 
ers and workers and stimulating the econo- 
my; it is providing new jobs for 450 people 
in a town which recently lost two industries; 
and generally stimulate the regional econo- 
my. All of this with one guaranteed loan. 

These two investments, as many others 
just like them, created jobs in the private 
sector; it generated and produced more reve- 
nue than it dispensed; it is not a give-away 
program—these are either matching grants 
or loans which must be paid back; it trig- 
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gered private investment and encouraged in- 
dustry to locate in these rural counties. 

I urge you, Congressman Jones, to lend 
your influence toward retaining EDA—at a 
reduced level conforming to its original 
intent—but let’s not throw the baby out 
with the dish water. Please consider the 
good it is doing. It is paying its way and we, 
in Eastern North Carolina, need it. 


Sincerely, 
MERLE VAUGHAN, 
Chairman.@ 


TUITION TAX CREDITS, VOUCH- 
ERS, AND THE COLEMAN 
STUDY 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday’s Washington Post carried 
a most interesting article entitled, 
“Private High Schools Are Better 
Than Public, Study Concludes.” In it, 
the Post reports on a comprehensive 
study by University of Chicago sociolo- 
gist James S. Coleman on private 
versus public schools. The reported 
conclusions are worthy of our close ex- 
amination. Specifically, Coleman finds 
that private schools provide a better 
education than their public counter- 
parts. In addition, he finds that pri- 
vate schools are less racially segre- 
gated than public schools in certain 
ways. 

The Coleman study is also interest- 
ing because of the philosophical trans- 
formation of the author. The Coleman 
study on educational opportunity in 
1966 was the linchpin in the argument 
of those who postulated in favor of 
forced busing as a means of achieving 
racial balance. Coleman later contra- 
dicted his own work and publicly came 
out against forced busing. In 1978 
Coleman endorsed tuition tax credits 
for private schools. 

Congress should carefully review the 
final version of the report when it is 
released because I believe it sheds 
light on these twin issues of forced 
busing and tuition tax credits. If Cole- 
man is correct, we should be encourag- 
ing rather than resisting the tremen- 
dous growth of private schools in the 
last few years. As the study as report- 
ed documents, these schools are not 
the products of attempts to escape 
busing for racial reasons; instead, 
Coleman concludes that on a case-by- 
case basis, public schools are more seg- 
regated than private schools. There- 
fore, the move toward private schools 
reflects a desire on the part of parents 
and students alike to place educational 
excellence at the top of the list of pri- 
orities for education. In the recent 
past, we have attempted to use the 
schools for social engineering purposes 
while, at the same time, we moved 
away from basic educational tech- 
niques. The result has been alienation, 
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tension, and declining performance. 
The continuous drop in SAT scores 
over the past 17 years simply rein- 
forces that point. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, just as private 
schools are not the problem, public 
schools have fallen victim to a confu- 
sion over goals. By our educational 
policies, we have penalized private 
educational efforts when in fact they 
are part of the answer to our current 
needs. I strongly urge the serious con- 
sideration of private tuition tax cred- 
its, the educational voucher system, 
and other measures that recognize the 
value of competition in our education- 
al system between all schools. The 
Coleman study shows that this is pos- 
sible without intensifying racial segre- 
gation or jeopardizing students’ educa- 
tional opportunities. On both counts 
the opposite is true. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the full text of the article at this point 
in the RECORD: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 3, 1981] 


PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS ARE BETTER THAN 
PUBLIC, STUDY CONCLUDES 


(By Dan Morgan) 


A major study by sociologist James S. 
Coleman concludes that Catholic and other 
private high schools provide a better educa- 
tion than public ones do, and in some re- 
spects are less racially segregated. The 
study is certain to cause controversy in U.S. 
educational circles. 

Coleman, whose 1966 report on education- 
al opportunity became one of the decade’s 
most debated documents on schools, based 
his latest findings on data covering 58,728 
students in 1,015 high schools. 

The report was compiled for the National 
Center for Education Statistics, a branch of 
the Department of Education. It is one of 
the most extensive examinations of non- 
public schools ever sponsored by the federal 
government. 

Although officials of NCES described the 
report yesterday as a draft. . still subject 
to change,” it has been sharply attacked by 
supporters of public schools who fear that 
the findings could strengthen the case for 
tax credits to families paying tuition for pri- 
vate schools. 

Coleman went on record in favor of tu- 
ition tax credits as early as 1978, saying 
they would widen the school options of low- 
income black parents. 

President Reagan has promised to fight 
for tuition tax credits that would aid fami- 
lies that send their children to parochial or 
private schools. But a major storm is brew- 
ing over this, with public-school backers 
saying that Reagan’s policy is to slash funds 
for schools serving poor and minority chil- 
dren and transfer the savings to middle- 
class families through tax credits. 

David Sweet, assistant administrator of 
NCES, said yesterday that “we would not 
say we fully support each and every conclu- 
sion” reached by Coleman. and an internal 
NCES evaluation of the Coleman study ob- 
tained by The Washington Post “urges the 
author(s) to take less liberty with the data 
and provide a more complete picture” of one 
of the issues dealt with. 

“The statistical techniques used here are 
out of date, and I think nearly every expert 
in the field would say that the method has 
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to overestimate the quality of private 
schools,” said Robert L. Crain, an education- 
al sociologist and author who now works at 
the Rand Corp. “If you took a high school 
student body which came from families of 
above-average income, those kids would do 
well in either a public or private school. 
There is no evidence in this report that 
makes me think they would do any better in 
private school.” 

Coleman, a University of Chicago sociolo- 
gist, is affiliated with the National Opinion 
Research Center, which has the contract to 
gather data for a massive federally financed 
survey of high school sophomores and se- 
niors. 

About one high school out of four in the 
United States is non-public, but only about 
one of 10 students in grades 9 through 12 at- 
tends these facilities. By far the largest 
number of the private school students— 
900,000 of 1,359,000—attend Catholic paro- 
chial schools. 

To gather the data, the National Opinion 
Research Center examined school records, 
tested thousands of students and inter- 
viewed administrators. 

According to Coleman, “the evidence is 
that private schools do produce better cog- 
nitive outcomes than public schools. When 
family background factors that predict 
achievement are controlled, students in 
both Catholic and other private schools are 
shown to achieve at a higher level than stu- 
dents in public schools.” 

In a warning that critics already have 
seized on, however, Coleman acknowledges 
that factors other than family background 
could affect achievement. 

“Coleman has mixed up cause and effect,” 
a critic said. “These kids are in Catholic 
schools because they have high scores. They 
don’t have high scores because they’re in 
Catholic schools. This is not a minor prob- 
lem; it’s huge.” 

Also certain to provoke controversy is 
Coleman's finding that “Catholic schools 
more nearly approximate the ‘common 
school’ ideal of American education than do 
public schools,” in that achievement levels 
of children with different backgrounds are 
more nearly alike in Catholic than in public 
schools. 

Coleman also challenges a major conten- 
tion of critics of tuition tax credits, who 
assert that the aid would intensify racial 
segregation. Coleman argues, on the basis of 
computer models, that there would be a 
slightly higher percentage of blacks and 
Hispanics in private schools after the first 
year of such aid than are there now. 

He argues that this would be constructive 
because “the public sector is by far the most 
segregated” on a school-for-school basis. 

In his analysis, Coleman concluded that 
individual private schools are less likely to 
be racially segregated than individual public 
schools, although public schools have a con- 
siderably higher percentage of black enroll- 
ment than Catholic schools nationally. 
Coleman reports that public and private 
schools now enroll about the same percent- 
ages of Hispanics. 


TENANT TAX EQUITY 
HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
great inequity and discrimination in 
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the Internal Revenue Code. While the 
people who own their homes receive 
tax deductions at the Federal level for 
real estate taxes paid, tenants who pay 
real estate taxes indirectly through 
their rent receive no such benefit. In 
these difficult fiscal times of rising in- 
flation, tenants too deserve a break, a 
tax break. 

I am introducing a bill that would 
correct that inequity by amending the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
permit tenants to take a deduction for 
real estate taxes now paid indirectly 
through their rent. If the State or 
local law provides that the landlord is 
the real estate tax collection agent for 
his tenants, then my bill would allow 
the deduction “above the line,” that is 
as a deduction from gross adjusted 
income as opposed to itemizing the de- 
ductions. This would benefit those 
tenants who do not itemize their de- 
ductions as well as those who do. 

In addition to putting the renter on 
a more equal footing with homeown- 
ers, my bill would also provide other 
benefits. It would— 

First, make the tax system more pro- 
gressive and lessen the tax burden on 
lower income taxpayers. For, accord- 
ing to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, in 1977 over 76 
percent of the household rental units 
were occupied by families with in- 
comes under $15,000. The median 
rental family income was $8,800 while 
the median owner-occupied income 
was $16,000. 

Second, remove bias and enable indi- 
viduals to decide whether to rent or 
purchase on considerations other than 
taxes. The current preferential tax 
treatment of homeowners distorts the 
choice between homeownership and 
rental housing and therefore inter- 
feres with economic efficiency. 

Third, make it easier for individuals 
to live in rental housing and to some 
degree mitigate the need for housing 
subsidies. 

Fourth, help stem the flight to the 
suburbs, which is partially responsible 
for the deterioration of our central 
cities, since it would no longer be 
cheaper from a tax standpoint to own 
a home in the suburbs than to rent in 
the city. 

I urge the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to hold hearings on this important 
question as soon as possible and I urge 
all my colleagues to consider my bill: 

H.R. 3079 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a deduction for real estate 
taxes imposed on tenants 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 164 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to deduction for taxes) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (f) as 
subsection (g) and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (e) the following new subsection: 

“(f) REAL Property Taxes IMPOSED ON 
TENANTS.— 
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“(1) IN GENERAL.—If under any State law— 

“(A) a person (hereinafter in this subsec- 
tion referred to as the ‘tenant’) renting resi- 
dential real property from another person 
(hereinafter in this subsection referred to as 
the ‘landlord’) is treated as having an inter- 
est in real property. 

B) a tax is imposed on such interest 
based on the assessed value of the residen- 
tial real property being rented, 

“(C) the tenant is personally liable for the 
tax imposed on such interest, and 

“(D) the landlord is treated as an agent of 
the State or local government for purposes 
of collecting the tax imposed on the interest 
of the tenant, then such tax collected from 
the tenant in accordance with such State 
law shall be allowable as a deduction under 
subsection (a) to the tenant. 

% TREATMENT OF LANDLORD.—In any case 
to which paragraph (1) applies, no amount 
shall be included in the gross income of the 
landlord by reason of any taxes collected by 
the landlord as an agent of the State or 
local government.“. 

(b) Section 62 of such Code (defining ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (15) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(16) REAL PROPERTY TAXES IMPOSED ON 
TENANTS.—The deduction allowed by section 
164(a) to the extent attributable to section 
164(f)."” 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act.e 


REQUIEM FOR CETA 
HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, critics 
of the CETA program often charge 
that all CETA jobs are make work and 
that CETA employees do not obtain 
training but simply substitute for reg- 
ular public employees—these two mis- 
beliefs are inconsistent and simply 
provide more fuel to the fire of errone- 
ous criticism of a worthwhile program. 
CETA takes individuals off the unem- 
ployment lines and provides them 
training and job experience to en- 
hance their skills and help them 
become more productive members of 
the labor market. In State and local 
governments throughout the country, 
CETA employees provide useful public 
services which benefit the communi- 
ty—much needed work in health and 
safety areas, public works and parks, 
and so forth. 

No Federal program has been more 
condemned than the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). Supporters of the act have 
generally not had a voice or media to 
tell the real facts. The Washington 
Post deserves a special tribute for an 
exceptional editorial in its March 29, 
1981, edition under the caption “Re- 
quiem for CETA”. In the hope that 
truth and simple justice may prevail 
over political expediency, the article is 
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inserted for those of my colleagues 
whose courage and convictions coin- 
cide. 

The editorial follows: 

REQUIEM FoR CETA 

Many people wonder what the future will 
be like when the administration's budget 
proposals take hold some months hence. 
But for the holders of public jobs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), the future is now. All over the 
country, state and local governments have 
stopped filling vacancies among the 350,000 
CETA jobs, and by the end of summer all 
current jobholders will be laid off. In some 
cities, Washington included, layoffs have al- 
ready begun. 

Not only jobs but also valuable services 
are being lost. In the District, there will be 
fewer playground supervisors, less parking 
enforcement and less help for elderly shut- 
ins, unemployed youths, alcohol and drug 
abusers and people who can’t speak English. 
In Rochester, sidewalks won't be repaired, 
day care for the children of working women 
will be cut back and cops will be taken off 
the beat to do record-keeping now done by 
CETA workers. In rural Rio Grande com- 
munities, garbage will go uncollected and 
other municipal services will be curtailed. 

These losses may come as a surprise to 
people who adhere to two widely held be- 
liefs about CETA. One is that all CETA jobs 
are make-work.“ The other is that CETA 
workers simply substitute for regular public 
employees who would otherwise be hired to 
do their jobs. Most people who profess these 
beliefs fail to note that they are mutually 
contradictory. If CETA jobs are make-work, 
then, we trust, local governments would not 
hire people to do them on their own. But if 
CETA workers replace regular government 
workers, what they do must be worthwhile. 

In fact, for most CETA jobs neither of 
these views has been correct. CETA hired 
hundreds of thousands of disadvantaged 
people who would otherwise not have been 
hired to do useful work that would other- 
wise not have been done. Most of these 
people benefited from the experience so 
that, careful comparisons show, their subse- 
quent earnings were substantially higher 
than those of people like them who didn't 
get helped. Thanks, moreover, to new re- 
quirements for mixing work and training, to 
closer coordination with private employers 
and to stricter eligibility limits, the useful- 
ness of the program was increasing substan- 
tially. 

CETA was an obvious first target for the 
administration because, unlike most social 
programs, it is not protected by an orga- 
nized group of professional workers who 
stand to lose their own jobs. The people 
who hold CETA jobs don’t organize letter- 
writing campaigns. The only way their loss 
will be detected is in higher welfare and un- 
employment counts, higher local taxes and 
fewer community services. 


NETWORK: THE SECOND 
DECADE 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I first came to Congress in 1973, 
I have had the pleasure of spending 
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one or two evenings a year with Sister 
Carol Coston and her colleagues from 
Network, a Catholic social justice 
lobby. Each visit is a true learning ex- 
perience as the Sisters are articulate 
and well informed. 

More important than the informa- 
tion they provide, however, is the 
guidance they give. They help me to 
see the moral and social implications 
of the decisions I am called upon to 
make as a Member of Congress. 

Last fall, our former colleague, 
Father Robert F. Drinan, wrote an ar- 
ticle about Network which appeared in 
the October 18 issue of America. It de- 
scribes the philosophy and work of 
Network as it enters its second decade 
of service. 

The article follows: 

NETWORK: THE SECOND DECADE 
(By Robert F. Drinan) 

On Dec. 19, 1971, 47 nuns from all over 
the country gathered in Washington to dis- 
cuss the future of the social action pro- 
grams of the Catholic Church. These reli- 
gious women decided to form a political net- 
work of participation, information and com- 
munication. From that decision, there 
emerged the nation’s first and only regis- 
tered Catholic social justice lobby. Network 
has been organized nationwide by congres- 
sional districts largely, but not exclusively, 
by sisters. As Network looks forward to its 
10th anniversary, it counts a full-time staff 
of 11 (nine women religious and two lay 
women), a national board of 22 (17 sisters 
and five laywomen), a membership of over 
5,000 who pay annual dues of $18 to receive 
six issues each year of the Network publica- 
tion, a 30-page fact-filled magazine devoted 
to social action issues pending in Congress. 

Network each year publishes a rating of 
the votes of all 535 Members of the House 
and of the Senate. It is based on issues 
chosen not by the offices of Network but by 
its membership, a practice in line with the 
principles of Vatican II from which it claims 
parentage. 

Network emphasizes in its literature that 
it is different from other public interest 
groups by its vision, which comes from 
“Scripture’s call to justice and the Catholic 
Church's social encyclicals.” Its overarching 
goal is to make a difference on “issues that 
afflict the poor and the powerless.” Com- 
mitted to the “transformation of societal 
structures into a more just world order,” 
Network seeks to achieve this objective by 
lobbying for socially just legislation, educat- 
ing for a political ministry and doing so with 
a “feminist perspective.” 

The principal architect of Network from 
the beginning has been Sister Carol Coston, 
O.P. She more than any other individual is 
the one who has brought the organization 
into 35 states and 245 congressional dis- 
tricts. It is she who will be supervising a 
year-long period of reflection on priorities 
for the 1980's. 

Network is clear in its position on many 
issues. It opposes increased defense spend- 
ing, supports SALT II, opposes the B-1 
bomber and the MX missile system, favors 
the ratification of E.R.A. and the United 
Nations human rights treaties and endorses 
a moratorium on nuclear energy. In political 
terms, this would be called liberal, but Net- 
work regularly justifies its political posi- 
tions by citing amazingly similar statements 
from the encyclicals, recent Popes or Vati- 
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can II. This is a part of its insistence that its 
political ministry is “a constitutive dimen- 
sion of the preaching of the Gospel,” as the 
1971 World Synod of Bishops put it. 

Network feels strongly that its involve- 
ment in politics fulfills the mandate of the 
Catholic bishops of the United States in 
their statement of Oct. 26, 1979: “All Chris- 
tians have a call to citizenship and political 
life.” Likewise, Network reminds its mem- 
bers of their duties in the political order as 
stated in the same document: “Make candi- 
dates declare their values, so that you can 
compare those values with your own. Take 
stands on the candidates and on the issues. 
If a campaign year is to engage the values 
of the American people, the campaigners 
and voters alike must share the responsibili- 
ty for making this happen. Become involved 
in the campaign or party of your choice..." 

Network relies also on the bicentennial 
statement of the administrative board of 
the U.S. Catholic Conference, where the 
bishops stated that the church must “relate 
positively to the political order since social 
injustice and the denial of human rights can 
often be remedied only through governmen- 
tal action.” 

The words of the Latin American bishops 
at Puebla in January 1979 are also cited: 
“The Christian faith does not depreciate po- 
litical activity. On the contrary, it values it 
and has a high regard for it. The Church 
perceives its duty and its right to be present 
in this arena, because Christianity ought to 
evangelize the totality of human existence, 
including the political dimension. Thus, it 
criticizes those who tend to reduce the 
sphere of faith to personal or family life, ex- 
cluding the professional, economic, social or 
political order, as if sin, life, prayer and 
pardon do not have meaning there.” 

Network recognizes the hazards of endors- 
ing political positions for religious reasons. 
In its newsletter in 1978, Network candidly 
admitted: “Political ministry is a somewhat 
recent phenomenon. Network members 
engage in this struggle out of convictions 
that are not necessarily articulated or even 
thoroughly understood as yet.” But it is cer- 
tain that “faith, political involvement and 
community life are a whole reality, not sep- 
arated components.” 

Some of the least visible but most impor- 
tant work is accomplished by participation 
in the often influential coalitions in Wash- 
ington. In 1978, for example, it established 
with Protestant and Jewish groups the Reli- 
gious Committee for Salt II. Before that, it 
had joined forces with other religious 
groups in the formation of the Religious 
Committee for E.R.A. and is regularly in 
alliance with the Washington Office for 
Latin America (WOLA) and with a whole 
range of consumer-oriented public groups. 
At the same time, it is careful to preserve, 
deepen and articulate the theological and 
ecclesial roots of its own origins and ideals. 

It is very difficult to assess the effective- 
ness of a lobby, especially when it is con- 
cerned with complex global issues. But in at 
least two dramatic instances, Network can 
take credit for a victory. By endorsing and 
working for the enactment of legislation 
creating the Consumer Cooperative Bank, 
Network expressed its belief that such a 
bank would enable the poor to have more 
control over their lives. The organization 
visited members of Congress known to be 
uncertain of the merits of the plan, testified 
in the Senate, contacted local cooperatives 
throughout the country and in other ways 
obtained support for a bill which otherwise 
might have died. The bill passed the House 
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of Representatives by one vote. Network can 
legitimately claim credit for that vote. 

By working closely with the Coalition for 
a New Foreign and Military Policy, Network 
can likewise take some credit for the enact- 
ment of a bill appropriating $75 million for 
economic development in the post-Somoza 
Nicaragua. The bill finally passed the House 
on July 2, 1980 by a two-vote margin, 198 to 
196. 

The Christian Voice, a radical right-wing 
group that has endorsed Ronald Reagan re- 
cently published ratings for all members of 
Congress. The votes chosen relate to 
Panama, Taiwan, abortion, E.R.A., prayer in 
public schools, homosexual rights and simi- 
lar issues. Political liberals, of course, re- 
ceived very low scores from The Christian 
Voice, and conservatives scored high. There 
Was enormous resentment in Congress and 
in the main line churches over the simplistic 
and perhaps arrogant assumptions made by 
The Christian Voice that those who dis- 
agree with them on the resolution of com- 
plex legal/moral matters are less Christian 
than they are. 

Network is very careful to safeguard 
against any such inferences being drawn 
from the ratings which it has issued over 
the past three years. Its publication notes: 
“A voting record illustrates only one 
part of a Congressperson’s official duties.” 
But Network does state that the 13 House 
and 11 Senate votes which it selected in 
1980 do provide a basis “to judge congres- 
sional behavior on behalf of global peace, 
economic justice and human rights.” 

In 1980, those issues also included propos- 
als which Network opposed: funding for 
draft registration, $500 million for the MX 
Missile System, reduction in food stamps 
spending, cutting foreign aid and substitutes 
for the proposed budget that would bring 
about reductions in social welfare programs. 
Fiscally conservative Catholics in Congress 
do not rank high. To date, however, they 
have not protested like those who have criti- 
cized the rankings of The Christian Voice. 
This may be due to the fact that the rank- 
ings of Network have not been exploited po- 
litically as have the ratings of The Chris- 
tian Voice. 

In addition Network makes no pretense 
that it speaks authoritatively for the Catho- 
lic Church. It represents the views of its 
membership, made up of a majority of nuns 
but including significant numbers of priests, 
brothers and laity. Its positions do not, how- 
ever, differ in any significant way from the 
official positions adopted by the U.S. Catho- 
lic Conference. Network, however, does not 
get involved in issues where a Catholic point 
of view reaches its constituency from other 
sources, like issues related to financial aid 
for church-related schools or laws regulat- 
ing marriage or abortion. It obviously sees 
the moral aspects involved in these topics 
but concentrates on those issues on which 
there is no other organized Catholic voice. 
Once again, this stance is the result of a reg- 
ularly reviewed agenda decided collegially 
by the members. 

While seeking to advance its mission in 
the spirit and with the faith of those reli- 
gious persons who fought in the 1960’s and 
1970’s in the civil rights and anti-war move- 
ments, Network adds a new emphasis: the 
rights of women. there is a quiet, constant 
emphasis on the “feminist perspective,” but 
the emphasis is not entirely clear. It is more 
a groping to discover the rights and the role 
of women religious and women in general. It 
echoes the tone of the National Women’s 
Conference in Houston in 1977 and the 
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World Conference of the United Nations 
Decade for Women, held in Copenhagen in 
July 1980. Sister Carol Coston attended the 
Copenhagen meeting and reported that she 
observed a “growing solidarity among 
women of all nations,” but she added: “We 
have many steps to take before we have 
access to full development and participation 
at all levels and in all spheres of society.” 
The group has labored diligently on behalf 
of the E.R.A. In Illinois in 1980, members 
visited parishes in key legislative districts to 
encourage E.R.A. supporters to sign post- 
cards to Catholic legislators who claim 
Catholics in their district oppose it. In the 
1980's Network will intensify its efforts to 
understand and to resolve the inequalities 
and oppressions imposed on so many 
women. 

The political ministry of Network is diffi- 
cult and carries few instant rewards but its 
potential is great. It counts among its mem- 
bers about 4 percent of America’s 120,000 re- 
ligious women, as well as committed priests, 
brothers and laity, and has a vibrancy and 
creativity which prompts it to conduct legis- 
lative and lobbying seminars all over the 
country. It has modest offices at 806 Rhode 
Island Street, NE., while many more afflu- 
ent lobbies are nearer the Capitol and have 
greater access to the staffs of the subcom- 
mittees where crucial decisions are made. 
Network, furthermore, unlike a growing 
number of interest groups, does not possess 
a political action committee which can dis- 
pense campaign funds. 

As Network begins its second decade as a 
Catholic social justice lobby, it will carry 
out the hope of Margaret Mead, quoted in a 
recent newsletter: “What we must present 
to every woman in this country today is 
that if we act unitedly, forget every other 
consideration on earth.. . we may be able 
to turn this world around and produce a 
world in which our children and other peo- 
ple's children will be safe.“ 


IN SUPPORT OF BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. DON BAILEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there are an estimated 1 to 
1% million Americans of Byelorussian 
descent in the United States. These 
Americans of first, second and third 
generation, who maintain contact with 
their relatives in the Soviet Union, are 
very anxious to have the Byelorussian 
language included in Voice of America 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union. I sup- 
port their wishes and their resolution 
to incorporate Byelorussian language 
in Voice of America programing. Our 
national security interests and world 
peace are well served when nations 
within the Soviet Union are well in- 
formed of the nature of Soviet expan- 
sionism and the vitality of their re- 
spective cultural heritages in the 
United States. But, unfortunately and 
unfairly, Byelorussians in the Soviet 
Union have not heard any Voice of 
America broadcasts in their own lan- 
guage for many years. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is an even greater 
oppressive action to which I would like 
to direct your attention. The Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic with its 
population of 10 million has been 
transformed into the westernmost 
bridgehead of Russian expansionism. 
Consequently, Moscow has been con- 
ducting an intensive campaign of rus- 
sification in Byelorussia aimed at the 
destruction of the sense of separate 
nationality that the Byelorussian 
people feel. 

The proclamation on March 25, 
1918, of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic was a highpoint in the politi- 
cal history of those people and marked 
a brief period of genuine national free- 
dom and sovereignty for the country. 
While the Soviet’s forceful establish- 
ment of the Byelorussian Soviet’s So- 
cialist Republic uprooted free and in- 
dependent Byelorussia, it did not sup- 
plant the heartfelt independence of 
the people. Their love of democratic 
freedom is very much alive under the 
repressive Soviet regime. It is my sin- 
cere hope that the Byelorussians here 
and abroad will hold fast to their 
democratic principles and that our 
Nation will continue to support their 
determination. 


ROLE OF THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL S TASK FORCE ON VIO- 
LENT CRIME 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
was a terrifying experience for the 
American public. We were shocked 
that citizens serving jobs vital to our 
Government were shot in a vicious act 
of violence. We sat in anxious sus- 
pense for their recovery. As we know, 
the President of the United States was 
one of these victims. 

I am deeply distressed at the up- 
surge of violent crime in the United 
States. Violent crime in the United 
States last year increased 13 percent, 
the highest rate in 12 years. Crime, in 
general, increased by 10 percent. 

Crime has no boundaries—it affects 
all parts of our society, rural areas and 
suburbs, as well as the inner city. It af- 
fects all segments of our society, the 
middle class and the rich, as well as 
the poor. 

The fear and curse of crime domi- 
nates our daily lives, It is an outrage 
against our society when we cannot 
walk alone in our neighborhood and 
when our homes become fortresses. 

I was deeply disturbed by the poll on 
crime, conducted by Newsweek maga- 
zine, which appeared in its March 23, 
1981, issue. About 58 percent of the 
1,000 people interviewed stated there 
was more crime in their area than 
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there was 1 year ago; 75 percent felt 
criminals today are more violent than 
they were 5 years ago, and 53 percent 
said there was an area within 1 mile of 
their home where they would be 
afraid to walk alone at night. 

Cleveland’s crime statistics are one 
of many shocking examples of crime 
in our cities. Last year almost 58,000 
crimes were committed in this city 
alone. Although murder was down 
slightly, forcible rape, robbery, bur- 
glary, and arson increased by large 
percentages. 

Unfortunately, no one seems to have 

the answer as to how to rid this evil. 
There are many theories of the cause 
of crime and its prevention. Our Gov- 
ernment has tried to address this 
problem on numerous occasions. For 
example, in 1965, President Johnson 
created by Executive order the Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice. The report 
embodied the major findings drawn 
from the Commission’s examination of 
all facets of crime and law enforce- 
ment in America. In 1968, President 
Johnson, by another Executive order 
created the National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence. This Commission suggested 
what the Federal Government, State 
governments, and private associations 
and individuals can do to reduce the 
incidence of violence. In 1973, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Crimi- 
nal Justice Standards and Goals was 
established to set forth standards and 
goals for police, courts, corrections, 
the criminal justice system, and crime 
prevention. 
- Crime has caught the attention of 
the American people more vehemently 
than at any other time. Last month, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger outlined 
in a speech before the American Bar 
Association his recommendations for 
new fronts against crime, including 
recommendations for prompter court 
action, tougher judicial rules and 
bigger budgets. 

At the start of the new administra- 
tion, Attorney General William 
French Smith announced the forma- 
tion of the Attorney General's Task 
Force on Violent Crime. The task 
force is mandated to review the 
present allocation of resources for 
Federal law enforcement efforts, Fed- 
eral support of State and local law en- 
forcement efforts and Federal ex- 
changes of information and expertise 
with State and local entities. The 
second aspect of the task force is man- 
dated to focus on changes in Federal 
statutes, funding, and allocation of re- 


sources. 

The resolution I am introducing 
would authorize and require the task 
force to also do the following: 

Study the underlying societal causes 
of violent crime along with the control 
of crime and make appropriate recom- 
mendations; 
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Review Federal research related to 
violent crime to determine the need 
for an increased Federal effort; 

Study and consider the recommen- 
dations of previous Federal commis- 
sions established to study the causes 
and prevention of violent crime; 

Insure that the task force is repre- 
sented by a wide range of individuals 
involved in the understanding and pre- 
vention of violent crime, including psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, historians, 
judges, sociologists, social workers, 
theologians, and educators, as well as 
law enforcement officials; and 

Issue a preliminary report of its 
findings to Congress within 6 months 
from the date of its establishment and 
to issue a final report of its findings to 
Congress within 1 year from such 
date. 

The passage of this resolution would 
confirm to the President and to the 
Attorney General that we wish this 
task force to take a new, fresh, and 
hard look at the problem of violent 
crime in America. 

The following is the text of the reso- 
lution: 

H. Con. Res. 110 


Concurrent resolution to call on the admin- 
istration to give certain instructions to the 
Attorney General’s Task Force on Violent 
Crime 


Whereas the Congress recognizes that vio- 
lence is dangerous to our society and must 
be brought under control, and that life, lib- 
erty, and property must be safeguarded; 

Whereas violent crime in the United 
States last year increased 13 percent, the 
highest rate in 12 years; 

Whereas violent crime runs rampant in all 
parts of our country, in rural areas and the 
suburbs as well as in the inner city and af- 
fects all segments of society, the middle 
class and the rich, as well as the poor; 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, his press secretary, a secret service 
man and a District of Columbia policeman 
have been victimized by violence, to the 
shock and horror of the American people; 

Whereas the fear of crime by the Ameri- 
can people dominates actions they take re- 
garding their daily lives, making their 
homes fortresses, making citizens fear walk- 
ing alone in their neighborhoods, and poi- 
soning the trust in our societal institutions; 

Whereas in the past, our Government has 
recognized the alarming occurrence of crime 
and has established such commissions and 
study groups as the Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, es- 
tablished in 1965; the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, 
established in 1968; and the National Advi- 
sory Committee on Criminal Justice Stand- 
ards and Goals, established in 1973; 

Whereas such commissions and study 
groups have made numerous recommenda- 
tions with respect to the causes and preven- 
tion of crime; and 

Whereas the Congress recognizes the es- 
tablishment of the Attorney General’s Task 
Force on Violent Crime in conjunction with 
a high Federal priority on fighting violent 
crime: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
calls upon the President and the Attorney 
General to authorize and require the Attor- 
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ney General's Task Force on Violent 
Crime— 

(1) to study the underlying societal causes 
of violent crime along with the control of 
crime and to make appropriate recommen- 
dations; 

(2) to review Federal research related to 
violent crime to determine the need for an 
increased Federal effort; 

(3) to study and consider the recommen- 
dations of previous Federal commissions es- 
tablished to study the causes and preven- 
tion of violent crime; 

(4) to insure that the representation on 
the Task Force consist of a wide range of in- 
dividuals involved in the understanding and 
prevention of violent crime, including psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, historians, judges, 
sociologists, social workers, theologians, and 
educators, as well as law enforcement offi- 
cials; and 

(5) to issue a preliminary report of its 
findings to Congress within six months 
from the date of its establishment, and to 
issue a final report of its findings to Con- 
gress within one year from such date. 


EXPORTING THE LIBERTIES 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
we hear constant arguments about 
why the United States should not be 
involved in El Salvador. Yet there 
seems to be very little attention to 
what is considered to be international 
intervention in El Salvador on behalf 
of the leftist guerrillas in that coun- 
try. 

The Santa Barbara News Press pub- 
lished an editorial recently on the 
paradox of leftists bragging about the 
worldwide support for their efforts 
while, at the same time, condemning 
U.S. support for the government of 
President Duarte. 

I hope my colleagues will give this 
editorial their serious consideration. 
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Leaders of the leftist revolutionary forces 
in El Salvador say they will solve the coun- 
try’s problems in time, but the first step 
toward the “solution” must be the with- 
drawal of U.S. aid to the governing junta. 
This, they say, is strictly a Salvadoran 
matter, and such intervention from outside 
is wrong. 

Then they boast about the help they have 
begged and received from outside. They 
have been around the world soliciting help. 
They say they have received support from 
an impressive number of other nations. 

They would not say specifically which 
countries have supplied them with weapons. 
They only specify that there is a large black 
market in arms in Central America. Ana 
Guadalupe Martinez, a leader of the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Army, says this: 

“Another thing you have to keep in mind 
is that we have been fighting for nearly 10 
years, and one of our chief aims has been to 
get weapons any way we can.” 

The leftist coalition leaders, including 
Mario Aguinada of the Communist Party of 
El Salvador, also boast that they can count 
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on $50 million in funds from their friends 
around the world. 

Not only that, they spoke freely in an in- 
terview with the Los Angeles Times about 
the way they also raise money by kidnap- 
ping people and holding them for ransom. 
They present this as a form of heroism on 
behalf of “the people.” 

But the North Americans, they insist, 
must stand back and let this revolution run 
its course. 

The fact is that the Marxist movement 
has had success in arousing some sympa- 
thetic support through its propaganda in 
the United States. Several letters that have 
reached this desk from residents of Santa 
Barbara attest to that. Some of these writ- 
ers see nothing wrong with the guerrilla 
movement, and they consider the govern- 
ment of President Jose Napoleon Duarte to 
be full of evil. They protest any U.S. aid to 
Duarte; we have no business there; this 
should not be blown up to be an interna- 
tional matter. 

Yet strangely, through their own volun- 
tary boastings of much help from abroad, 
the leftist leaders had already made this an 
international matter. 

The only question, it seems to us, is what 
form U.S. aid to the Duarte government 
should take. Certainly we should not make 
the mistake of fighting Duarte's battles for 
him. Our aim must be a government in El 
Salvador that is economically strong enough 
to help the people of that impoverished 
country gain stability and security. 

There is no doubt that, for a long time, 
Salvadorans suffered at the hands of a few 
extreme right-wing families who have 
owned much of the land, and from harsh 
military rule. But the people’s release from 
those great problems does not lie in the ex- 
treme. left wing which turns people into 
state slaves. The solution is between the ex- 
tremes, where the Duarte government is 
struggling to strengthen its position. 

Though it has its weaknesses and faults, 
the Duarte government represents the best 
hope for establishing human rights in San 
Salvador. Why shouldn't we export to it 
some of our expertise in the basic lib- 
erties?@ 


WORLD FOOD DAY 
HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. 

@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing, with my friend and 
colleague Ben GILMAN, a resolution re- 
questing the President to declare Oc- 
tober 16, 1981, as World Food Day. 
This day has already been declared by 


the United Nations, in an ongoing 
effort to bring the international com- 
munity to grips with the ever decreas- 
ing availability of agricultural prod- 
ucts and other food sources. The 
President’s Commission on World 
Hunger, on which Representative 
GILMAN played a major role, has 
begun the necessary education process 
here at home. Designation of World 
Food Day, and full participation in the 
activites planned for that day by all of 
us, should help move us toward a 
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greater domestic understanding of the 
problems and obstacles we will face in 
the years ahead to continue on the 
path to the elimination of hunger and 
malnutrition nationwide. I hope that 
my colleagues will join us in support- 
ing this resolution. 
H.J. Res. — 


Joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating October 16, 1981, as “World Food 
Day”. 


Whereas hunger and chronic malnutrition 
remain daily facts of life for hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world; 

Whereas children are the ones suffering 
the most serious effects of hunger and mal- 
nutrition, with millions of children dying 
each year from hunger-related illness and 
disease, and many others suffering perma- 
nent physicial or mental impairment, in- 
cluding blindness, because of vitamin and 
protein deficiencies; 

Whereas, although progress has been 
made in reducing the incidence of hunger 
and malnutrition in the United States, cer- 
tain groups, notably among native Ameri- 
cans, migrant workers, and the elderly, 
remain vulnerable to malnutrition and re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas the United States, as the world’s 
largest producer and trader of food, has a 
key role to play in efforts to assist nations 
and peoples to improve their ability to feed 
themselves; 

Whereas a major global food supply crisis 
appears likely to occur within the next 
twenty years unless the level of world food 
production is significantly increased, and 
the means for the distribution of food and 
of the resources required for its production 
are improved; 

Whereas the world hunger problem is 
critical to the security of the United States 
and the international community; 

Whereas a key recommendation of the 
Presidential Commission on World Hunger 
was that efforts be undertaken to increase 
public awareness of the world hunger prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas the 147 member nations of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations designated October 16, 1981, 
as World Food Day” because of the need to 
alert the public to the increasingly danger- 
ous world food situation: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day”, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate activities. 


A TRIBUTE TO UNIVERSITY 
CITY, MO 


HON. ROBERT A. YOUNG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 
Mr. YOUNG of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, this year University City, 
Mo., is celebrating the 75th anniversa- 


ry of its incorporation by the State of 
Missouri. The city has scheduled a 
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series of commemorative events as 
part of its diamond jubilee celebration. 
I am inserting a resolution honoring 
this fine city during its 75th anniversa- 
ry: 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the City of University City will 
celebrate through a series of functions in 
1981 the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of its in- 
corporation by the State of Missouri, and 

Whereas, the City of University City has 
consistently through the years been recog- 
nized as a leader in regard to devising pro- 
gressive, innovative and successful responses 
to a perplexing number of municipal prob- 
lems and issues, and 

Whereas, the City of University City did 
pioneer work in the field of planning, 
having created a City Plan Commission in 
1920 which secured for its residents the 
benefits of well-designed and functional 
parks, quiet tree-lined residential streets 
and a unique commercial Loop, and 

Whereas, the City of University City was 
the first municipality in St. Louis County to 
adopt a home rule charter providing the 
council-manager form of government which 
has successfully met the challenge of urban 
change since 1947, and 

Whereas, the City of University City has 
to good purpose and traditionally main- 
tained a hospitable and choice community 
for its diverse racial, ethnic and religious 
residents whose heterogeneity has contin- 
ued to distinguish University City through- 
out the state, and 

Whereas, the City of University City is na- 
tionally recognized for its perceptive influ- 
ence in fashioning policies resulting in fair 
and open housing, integrated schools and a 
far-reaching and compassionate program of 
service to its senior citizens: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the City of University 
City, its officials and residents are hereby 
congratulated on their past achievements, 
that every best wish for success is extended 
for all the commemorative events scheduled 
during its Diamond Jubilee, and that Uni- 
versity City be commended in its efforts to 
provide the best possible urban environment 
for its citizens. 


WOMEN IN CONSTRUCTION 
CHALLENGE CETA BUDGET 
CUTS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, to the 
overworn myths that CETA is make- 
work, does not place its graduates in 
unsubsidized private sector jobs, and 
has not proved to be a workable pro- 
gram, I am pleased to cite a typical 
success story of “Women in Construc- 
tion Project” in Massachusetts. 

It is but one of thousands of exam- 
ples that refute those who fabricate 
false stories based on the occasional 
mismanaged programs that are toler- 
ated by refusal to adequately enforce 
the 1978 amendments to tie act. 

The following testimony before the 
House Education and Labor Commit- 
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tee of Susan A. Brophy, director of 
“Women in Construction Project,” 
Boston, Mass., sets the issue in proper 
perspective. 

I urge my colleagues to consider 
these positive benefits of CETA before 
voting on the Reagan administration 
budget cuts to abolish what is succeed- 
ing as a cost-effective, anti-inflation- 
ary structural program. 

The testimony follows: 


WRITTEN TESTIMONY or Susan A. BROPHY 


Mr. Chairman, I have asked to speak 
before this committee in an effort to offer 
the Women in Construction Project (WICP) 
as an example of the profound and immedi- 
ate impact of the Reagan budget cuts on 
employment and training programs. 

WICP is a statewide, pre-apprenticeship, 
skills training program for women seeking 
careers in construction. The project is a sub- 
sidiary of the Massachusetts State Building 
and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO 
and is the only program of its kind in the 
country with such an affiliation. Additional- 
ly, WICP has memoranda of agreement 
with such private trade organizations as the 
Associated General Contractors, the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Association and the 
Massachusetts Council of Construction Em- 
ployers. 

WICP operates three training sites and 
offers its participants a comprehensive 
course of skills training and physical condi- 
tioning in all seventeen of the building 
trades: carpentry, plumbing, electrical work, 
painting, operating engineering, ironwork, 
glazing, roofing, bricklaying, cement mason- 
ry, pipefitting, sheet metal work, plastering, 
boilermaking, laboring, pipe covering and 
sprinkler fitting. 

WICP was developed in response to a spe- 
cific set of federal regulations establishing 
goals and timetables for women’s participa- 
tion on federally assisted construction proj- 
ects (41 CFR 40.4). WICP’s mandate was to 
assist unions and contractors in the state in 
meeting their federal construction compli- 
ance obligations. To that end WICP has suc- 
ceeded. In less than three years of operation 
WICP has trained and placed over 265 low- 
income women in the construction industry 
in Massachusetts in positions averaging 
$6.00/hour as a starting salary. 

Initial funding for WICP came from the 
Massachusetts Balance of State CETA Ad- 
ministration. This funding configuration 
precluded WICP from serving women from 
the larger urban areas of Boston, Worcester 
and Springfield. In an effort to serve more 
low-income, urban dwellers, WICP applied 
on a yearly basis to local Prime Sponsors in 
the aforementioned cities. Funding was ap- 
plied for under CETA Titles IIB, IID and 
VII. Due to a continually shrinking pot of 
funds under those Titles of CETA, WICP, a 
national training model with an 85% place- 
ment rate and strong private industry ties 
to both labor and management, was regular- 
ly rejected for funding by the Boston, 
Worcester and Springfield CETA Prime 
Sponsors. 

In an effort to continue operation and 
serve the urban poor, WICP was forced on 
two occasions to seek funding directly from 
the Department of Labor. WICP was award- 
ed $250,000 in operating funds from Title VI 
of the Secretary's Discretionary Fund in 
January, 1980 and was again awarded oper- 
ating funds in October, 1980. With these 
funds WICP was able to offer its training 
services to CET<A-eligible women across 
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Massachusetts. Matching funds were than 
awarded by the CETA Prime Sponsors in 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Cambridge, 
Fall River and Lowell. 

On February 9, 1981 I was informed that 
the funds awarded in October, 1980 for a 
contract period ending on August 21, 1981 
were frozen. I was subsequently informed 
that half of the grant ($125,000) would be 
reallocated to allow the program to com- 
plete its present and final training cycle on 
April 10, 1981. 

On May 20, 1981 WICP will close its doors 
for good, a casualty of the Reagan budget 
cuts. The plight of WICP is not a typical, 
yet it is a clear and dramatic example of a 
very successful, nationally recognized and 
replicated training program squandered by 
the present Administration’s meat cleaver 
approach to budget reductions, made with- 
out consideration of the program’s merit or 
value to communities. 

I speak to you on behalf of the women 
who are now working in construction as a 
result of their participation in WICP. 
Women who WICP has assisted, in some 
small measure, in breaking out of the devas- 
tating and humiliating cycle of poverty and 
welfare. Women who are now wage earners 
and taxpayers. Women with new found dig- 
nity and pride. 

I also speak for the women who might 
have participated in WICP. Women who we 
collectively might have offered hope for 
their future economic independence. I speak 
for the hundreds of women who have been 
informed that WICP will not be offering its 
services again. Women who don’t have alter- 
natives. Women in need. 

On behalf of these women I ask for your 
compassion and understanding in 
and acting on the proposed budget reduc- 
tions. 

Let us not reassess our national priorities 
to exclude our most valuable national re- 
source, our people. And let us not turn our 
back on those who need us most, those with- 
out the resources with which we are blessed, 
our poor. 

Finally, it has been said by the Adminis- 
tration that the only people who are speak- 
ing out against the budget cuts are those of 
us who are losing our jobs. I will state un- 
equivocally that I would happily give up my 
job to save even one-tenth, one-hundredth 
of the WICP. We who are speaking out have 
visions beyond our own programs. Visions 
that these days cannot be achieved without 
the collective attention of a sympathetic 
and concerned Congress. 

Mr. C I would like to thank you 
for the opportunity to address this commit- 
tee. o 


ST. MARY’S PARISH 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF PASTOR’S ORDI- 
NATION 


HON. WILLIAM J. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 

@ Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 17, 1981, in the city of 
Painesville, Ohio, the parishioners of 
St. Mary’s Parish will assemble for a 
very happy occasion. 

On that Sunday, the parish will cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of their pastor to the service of 
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Father Robert Hanzo was born in 
Cleveland on November 10, 1929. Fol- 
lowing studies at St. Mary’s Seminary 
in Cleveland, he was ordained to the 
priesthood at St. John’s Cathedral in 
Cleveland on May 19, 1956. 

Following his ordination, he was as- 
signed as an assistant to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary Church, Cuyahoga 
Falls. Over the next 19 years he served 
with distinction as assistant at Nativ- 
ity Parish in Cleveland and St. Gre- 
gory’s in South Euclid. Father Hanzo 
was assigned as pastor at St. Mary's, 
Painesville, on May 7, 1975. 

Mr. Speaker, any chronological reci- 
tation of Father Hanzo’s service to the 
people of the Cleveland Diocese fails 
to express the high personal regard 
and esteem that the parishioners of 
these parishes have for Father Hanzo. 

One of our own parishioners, John 
Monroe, expressed it well when he 
said recently: 

Under your leadership we have seen St. 
Mary’s Parish grow in spiritual vitality. The 
Parish Renewal Program, which you intro- 
duced several years ago has brought many 
men and women closer to Christ and to each 
other. Your annual parish missions have in- 
spired parishioners to become more vigorous 
in the Faith and more solicitous to their 
Christian duties. 

Attendance at daily Mass has increased 
substantially over the past five years at our 
parish. Our Sunday Masses have involved 
many more lectors, commentators, lay min- 
isters, ushers, song leaders and musicians 
than ever before and frequently we hear 
visitors to our Sunday liturgy remark how 
we have reached a higher level of communi- 
ty participation and Christian spirituality at 
our weekly celebrations of the Eucharist 
than felt by these visitors in their home 
parish. One of the highlights at St. Mary's 
is the availability to the people of the sacra- 
ments always at the times when most 
needed and appreciated. 

Mr. Speaker, a true pastor is really a 
shepherd. It is around the pastor that 
the community of parishioners are 
linked. It is through the pastor that 
we have an association with the dio- 
cese and, ultimately, with the Church 
in Rome. 

On the occasion of Father Robert 
Hanzo’s 25th anniversary in the priest- 
hood, I can think of no greater compli- 
ment to pay him than to say that he 
is, in the best meaning of the word, 
the true shepherd of the Parish of St. 
Mary's of Painesville, Ohio. 


AMEND MINERAL LEASING ACT 
OF 1920 


HON. DAN MARRIOTT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 
MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, 


@ Mr. 
today I am introducing a bill to amend 
the oil, gas, and tar sand provisions of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. This 
bill will remove the obstacles to tar 
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sand leasing which have virtually fore- 
` stalled tar sand development on Feder- 
al lands to date. 

Tar sand is a bituminous—oil im- 
pregnated—sand which constitutes the 
largest known, nonfluid petroleum re- 
source in the United States, with esti- 
mates ranging from 15 to 30 billion 
barrels of oil. Over 90 percent of this 
resource occurs in the State of Utah. 
Prior to this time, the Interior Depart- 
ment has not successfully leased tar 
sand deposits on Federal lands, lead- 
ing toward development, because of 
the legal necessity of making a distinc- 
tion between tar sand and oil prior to 
leasing. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
remove the necessity for making that 
distinction by providing for the issu- 
ance of a combined hydrocarbon lease 
under which both oil and tar sand can 
be developed. In order to do this, the 
bill will redefine oil“ to include all 
nongaseous hydrocarbon substances— 
including tar sand—other than coal, 
oil shale, or gilsonite and remove all 
references to tar sand from section 21 
of the act, which provides for oil shale 
leasing. 

The bill will place oil, gas, and tar 
sand leasing on similar footing by pro- 
viding for competitive leasing in des- 
ignated tar sand areas,” which is de- 
fined as those areas already identified 
by the Secretary as well as those 
which he may identify in the future as 
containing “substantial deposits of tar 
sand.” 

Further provisions of my bill are 
alined to accommodate combined hy- 
drocarbon leasing. Among these provi- 
sions, the Secretary will be permitted 
to establish a lower aggregate acreage 
limitation for leases in designated tar 
sand areas; the lease tract size will be 
limited to 5,120 acres for such leases; 
and the royalty will be 12% per 
centum on production removed or sold 
from them. A lease in a designated tar 
sand area may be extended for not less 
than 5 years beyond its primary term 
where the lessee has diligently pur- 
sued an approved plan of operations 
leading toward commercial recovery of 
tar sand deposits. 

By virtue of the redefinition of the 
term oil,“ the bill will permit the Sec- 
retary to reduce the statutory 12½- 
percent royalty on tar sand production 
under his existing authority to reduce 
royalty on all minerals subject to the 
Mineral Leasing Act. However, in light 
of the technological and economic un- 
certainties which will accompany tar 
sand development, special provision is 
made for the Secretary to review, 
prior to commencement of commercial 
operations, the royalty rates applica- 
ble to tar sand production. This review 
will be to determine whether a differ- 
ent royalty rate would better accom- 
plish and encourage the maximum de- 
velopment and production of tar sand. 
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In order to enable the Secretary to 
distinguish oil production from tar 
sand production solely for the pur- 
poses of this special royalty review, 
“tar sand” is defined for royalty pur- 
poses by incorporation of a scientif- 
ically and industry-accepted defini- 
tion. The use of such a definition for 
purposes of the Mineral Leasing Act is 
only feasible in this context because it 
will be applied only after exploration 
and development have occurred and 
prior to commencement of commercial 
recovery. Only at that point does it 
become feasible to evaluate whether 
the resource to be recovered is oil or 
tar sand. 

Since for many years tar sand depos- 
its have been overlain by Federal oil 
and gas leases, my bill will provide for 
the owner of such a lease to convert 
his existing rights to a combined hy- 
drocarbon lease. The new lease would 
have a primary term of 5 years and be 
issued only upon submission by the 
lessee of an application for conversion 
containing an acceptable plan of oper- 
ations for recovery of the tar sand re- 
sources. Valid claims under the 1972 
mining law for tar sand deposits may 
similarly be converted to a combined 
hydrocarbon lease. All existing rights 
of an oil and gas lessee will be protect- 
ed. 

In recognition of the potential com- 
patibility of conventional oil and gas 
production with tar sand development 
and the fact that a hydrocarbon lessee 
may not have an interest in or be ca- 
pable of developing both resources, 
the bill will give the Secretary discre- 
tion to permit the horizontal segrega- 
tion of a combined hydrocarbon lease. 

Further, the bill will amend the 
Mineral Leasing Act for acquired lands 
in conformity with these amendments 
to the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

Finally, additional provisions will 
insure that nothing in the bill will 
change or affect the taxable status of 
oil production from tar sand under the 
Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act of 
1980 or reduce the depletion allowance 
or existing tax status of such produc- 
tion. 

This bill will finally clear the way 
for tar sand development, which has 
been too long delayed in light of our 
national need for domestic sources of 
energy. 


REPEAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
OFFSET 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 
Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing legislation which I 
sponsored in the 96th Congress to 
repeal the offset against social secu- 
rity benefits which is presently im- 
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posed in the case of some individuals 
receiving Government employee pen- 
sions. 

The public pension offset was in- 
cluded in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1977. In general, the law re- 
quires the reduction of a spouse’s or 
surviving spouse’s social security bene- 
fits by the amount of that person’s 
Government pension. Divorced men 
and women, married 10 years but not 
20 years and eligible for benefits in 
January 1979 or later, are now affect- 
ed by this change in the law. All 
others have until December 1, 1982, 
before the offset takes effect. 

While the concept was well intended 
in its objective of shoring up the fi- 
nancially ailing social security system 
by preventing what was perceived to 
be a windfall for some workers, the 
offset was structured and timed to 
take effect in such a way that it can 
only work a hardship against signifi- 
cant numbers of workers, particularly 
women in their fifties who will be eli- 
gible for retirement in the next few 
years. 

It is impossible for these women to 
change their plans at this late date. 
Many of them have been preparing for 
retirement based on the assumption 
that they would be eligible for full 
spouse’s benefits under social security. 

I would further note that for many 
of these women, low pay and years out 
of the paid work force while they 
raised their children, have prevented 
them from building up the reserves 
necessary for an adequate retirement. 
And, despite the perception that 
women are moving up in the paid 
labor force, many are locked into low- 
paying jobs. Current Commerce De- 
partment statistics show that a 
woman, employed full time, year 
round, earns on the average $9,929 
compared to the $17,526 a man earns. 
The slogan that a woman earns only 
59 cents for each dollar a man earns 
has been reduced—in spite of double- 
digit inflation—to 56 cents. 

It is understandable that Congress 
wished to provide some relief for the 
social security system, but it is also 
clear that in practice, the law will 
work a harsh and clearly unintended 
effect upon thousands of families. 
Caught in the middle of this unexpect- 
ed change in the law, these hard-work- 
ing men and women look to Congress 
to remedy the unfortunate and un- 
foreseen consequences of that-legisla- 
tion. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in eliminating the offset. In the alter- 
native, I would recommend that an ad- 
ditional 10-year grace period be per- 
mitted which would have the effect of 
sparing workers who are nearing re- 
tirement while providing those about 
to enter Government employment 
that are not covered under social secu- 
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rity to be fully informed at the outset 
of their retirement benefits. 


DEAF SHOULD BE HEARD 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing two pieces of legisla- 
tion to provide the deaf citizens of our 
country the means to become more in- 
volved in the political process, an in- 
volvement now blocked by high costs 
and our own lack of understanding for 
the problems of our deaf constituents. 

My first bill would provide income 
tax credits for the purchase of tele- 
typewriters and long distance phone 
use by deaf individuals of these mag- 
nificent machines. A teletypewriter, or 
TTY, is a typewriter attached to a 
phone. It is capable of transmitting a 
message over telephone lines to any 
other TTY in the country. 

The cost to the deaf of purchasing a 
teletypewriter can be prohibitive. An 
adapter unit attached to a television 
set which prints out communications 
on a screen can cost anywhere from 
$250 to $800 or more. In today’s diffi- 
cult economic times this is more than 
many deaf citizens can afford. Many 
are elderly persons living on fixed in- 
comes, and generally their income is 
only 84 percent of that of normal 
hearing families. My bill would allow a 
50-percent-tax credit for purchase of a 
TTY, with an upper limit of $200 per 
family. 

The cost of using a teletypewriter is 
also high, with phone charges as much 
as three times higher than the charge 
paid by people with normal hearing. 
The reason is the vastly longer time it 
takes the deaf to communicate by 
phone. Those who speak and hear well 
can complete an average conversation 
in 1% to 2 minutes. The same call 
made with a TTY can take 5 minutes 
or longer, depending upon the skill of 
the typist. Thus, the cost for long dis- 
tance calling by the deaf with a TTY 
can be prohibitive. The average family 
with a deaf household head can ill 
afford the additional phone expense. 
My bill would allow for a 75-percent 
deduction of qualified toll telephone 
service, easing this unfair burden. 

The second piece of legislation I am 
introducing is a necessary corollary to 
the first. It is a resolution providing 
for installation of a TTY unit in the 
House of Representatives for use by 
Members on a shared basis so that 
they can communicate with their deaf 
constituents. People with hearing im- 
pairments would be able to place a 
toll-free call into this machine from 
one of the thousands of TTY’s located 
across the country. A special operator 
would then contact the appropriate 
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congressional office to arrange for a 
reply. Members of Congress or staff 
members would then transmit the 
reply back to the constituent through 
this same installation. 

This would not be the first TTY in- 
stalled for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Our colleagues in the Senate 
presently have three TTY’s in service 
for communication with their deaf 
constituents. Also, Government offices 
such as the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Internal Revenue 
Service have TTY’s. These have 
proved to be of value to those deaf 
persons in need of routine assistance 
from Federal agencies. In the past 
year the IRS, for example, received 
nearly 2,000 TTY communications, 
and TTY use at the IRS is increasing 
every year. 

The House of Representatives needs 
to encourage deaf citizens to become a 
more vocal part of the legislative proc- 
ess. Passage of the legislation I am 
now introducing would insure that our 
deaf population will truly be heard. 


TO CELEBRATE SILVER JUBILEE 
OF PASTOR’S ORDINATION 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 24, 1981, the people of 
St. Mary’s Parish of Glasgow, Mo., will 
celebrate the silver jubilee of the ordi- 
nation of its pastor, Father Richard C. 
Hunkins. 

In his 25 years as a priest, Father 
Hunkins has endeared himself to 
many people. His service included 
service to his country as a chaplain to 
the 1st Marine Division of the U.S. 
Marine Corps in Vietnam. 

It is a pleasure for me to join Father 
Hunkins’ parishioners and friends in 
congratulating him on the occasion of 
his silver jubilee. 


SMALL BUSINESS INNOVATION 
RESEARCH 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, with Representa- 
tive JERRY Lewrts, legislation designed 
to promote the role of small business- 
es in federally funded research and de- 
velopment. The enactment of this bill 
will stimulate technological innovation 
by using a small portion of Federal re- 
search and development budgets to 
fund research conducted by small 
business. 

Small business is the source of much 
technological innovation in this coun- 
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try today. A lengthy series of studies 
has shown that small, high technology 
companies are more innovative than 
any other segment of our economy. A 
review of Federal research develop- 
ment and small businesses by the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
concluded that small firms have com- 
piled a striking record of innovation. 
Other studies have shown that these 
small innovative firms create many of 
the new jobs in the private sector. 

In spite of the excellent record 
which small business has created in 
this regard, the vast majority of feder- 
ally funded research and development 
is conducted by large businesses, uni- 
versities, and Government laborato- 
ries. It is estimated that less than 4 
percent of all Federal research and de- 
velopment money goes to small busi- 
ness. In order to more effectively 
target R. & D. expenditures, we are 
today introducing the Small Business 
Innovation Research Act of 1981. This 
bill is intended to stimulate technolog- 
ical innovation by using a small por- 
tion of Federal R. & D. budgets in a 
way similar to the successful small 
business innovation research program 
at the National Science Foundation. 

The bill would require Federal agen- 
cies with R. & D. budgets of more 
than $100 million to make available 1 
percent of their R. & D. money to 
small businesses through a small busi- 
ness innovation research program. 
The program requires no additional 
funds but rather a more direct target- 
ing of the funds to small businesses. 
Funding of small high technology 
firms would be a three-phase process: 

First, small firms would be invited to 
submit research proposals related to 
planned agency R. & D. activities. The 
most promising would be funded to de- 
termine if the research is technically 
feasible. 

Second, if the initial research proves 
successful, larger funding would be 
provided from substantive research 
and prototype construction. Proposals 
that have attracted the attention of 
outside private capital would be given 
special consideration. 

Third, commercial applications re- 
search and actual production would be 
financed by private capital. Agencies 
with R. & D. budgets between $20 mil- 
lion and $100 million in size would be 
required to set goals for awards to 
small businesses. 

The SBIR program would be phased 
in over 3 years. During this time, the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
would be required to promulgate regu- 
lations which simplify the paperwork 
required from small businesses for so- 
licitations and proposals. Agencies also 
would be required to coordinate solici- 
tation releases with SBA to avoid con- 
flicts which might limit small business 
opportunities to submit proposals. 
Agencies also would report to SBA on 
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the number of R. & D. contracts 
awarded to small business and their 
amounts. 

This program will directly fund feas- 
ibility testing for new ideas developed 
by small business. Because each 
agency would select its own research 
topics, the agencies would continue to 
direct their resources into the most 
useful projects. Although it involves 
only a small portion of agency re- 
search funds, it will have a major 
impact on small high technology busi- 
nesses. I urge my colleagues to cospon- 
sor this important legislation.e 


BUDGET CUTS 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a letter addressed to 
you from my constituent, Dr. C. F. 
Burnett, Jr., Morgan-Haugh Profes- 
sional Service Corp., Mayfield, Ky., ex- 
pressing his support for the Presi- 
dent’s plans to cut the Federal budget 
and reduce the number of unnecessary 
Government regulations. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House begins to consider these 
measures, I submit the following: 


One of life’s great frustrations is that 
little people like myself have such little 
voice in our government, while we are told 
that our government is “of the people and 
by the people.” The vast majority of the 
people of this country voted for a change in 
the policies of our government, especially in 
relation to uncontrolled spending and un- 
controlled taxation. In electing Mr. Reagan 
president, the people begged for a change 
and for relief from the inflationary policies 
of previous administrations. I realize that in 
your position of power you can further frus- 
trate us by blocking the measures we so ar- 
dently desire. 


Mr. O'Neill, I would like to add my small 
voice to the millions who are begging you to 
cooperate with our president and not deny 
us the representation we have sought. We 
want unreasonable expenditures stopped 
and stopped now. We also want unreason- 
able taxation stopped and stopped now. We 
want our dollar to have some definitive 
value so that a dollar this year will be the 
same as a dollar five years from now. The 
past policies of debasing our currency so 
that we are robbed of our savings by infla- 
tion must stop. 


I have great faith in our system of govern- 
ment, and I believe you are a man of integri- 
ty who will allow the people of this nation 
to have a voice in government and will not 
deny us our rights. It was frightening to see 
and hear you speak on television indicating 
that you would “not let them tear down the 
programs we have built up.” While many of 
these programs may be good, we cannot 
afford them and they must be “torn down.” 
Why shouldn’t the people who earn the 
money have some right in determining how 
it is spent? 

Sincerely yours, 
C. F. Burnett, Jr., M. D. 
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STANDARD OF LIVING AND 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
in the current debate on the Federal 
budget, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an eloquent 
letter addressed to Senator CRANSTON 
from my constituent, Mr. Richard C. 
Fahrni. Mr. Fahrni sent me a copy of 
this letter and gave me permission to 
make it public. 


His letter makes clear the link be- 
tween the size of Government spend- 
ing and taxing and our standard of 
living. The Senate has voted 88 to 10 
for the President’s budget. The House 
must still vote on the budget, and 
hopefully, initiate a reduction in the 
tax burden. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit the full text 
of Mr. Fahrni’s letter to be reprinted 
at this point in the RECORD: 


SANTA ANA, CALIF., 
March 5, 1981. 


DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: I am sure that 
past Congresses have had the best interests 
of our country in mind when they went 
about their tasks. But, they obviously did 
not properly evaluate whether the taxpayer 
could afford the expensive programs they 
felt were needed. 

Please take a few moments out of your 
busy schedule and look at what government 
has done to my recent merit raise. 


As as producer, I received the smallest net 
increase in net pay (next to disability insur- 
ance) of all the taxing agencies. 

Please, Senator Cranston, support Presi- 
dent Reagan in his efforts to reduce govern- 
ment spending by eliminating useless gov- 
ernment programs, by reducing government 
waste and the systematic reduction in per- 
sonal income tax. 

Also, Social Security as it is financed 
today is nothing short of insanity. For those 
who truly need this service, they should 
continue to receive it. The system, other- 
wise, should be phased out. People cannot 
continue to plan their future retirement 
around Social Security. It is a rip-off of the 
younger generation. Please, help get the 
government out of the retirement business 
and please help get government off our 
backs. 


Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD C. FAHRNI.@ 
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SHORT-TIME COMPENSATION 
ACT OF 1981 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I introduced the Short-Time 
Compensation Act of 1981. Since I 
have already received inquiries about 
it, I thought it would be helpful to 
submit the bill into the RECORD. 

H.R. 


A bill to encourage States to provide unem- 
ployment benefits to certain partially un- 
employed workers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Short-Time 
Compensation Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to encourage 
States to provide partial unemployment 
benefits to individuals whose workweek is 
reduced pursuant to an employer plan 
under which such reductions are made in 
lieu of total layoffs. 

Sec. 3. DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PROGRAMS. 

(a) RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR.— — 

(1) The Secretary of Labor (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the Secretary“) 
shall develop legislative language which 
may be used by States as a model in devel- 
oping and enacting short-time compensation 
programs. 

(2) The Secretary shall provide technical 
assistance to States to assist in developing, 
enacting, and implementing short-time com- 
pensation programs. 

(3) The Secretary shall make grants to 
States which enact short-time compensation 
laws that meet the guidelines established by 
this Act for extraordinary administrative 
costs and for evaluation of the State short- 
time compensation programs. 

(4) The Secretary shall conduct a study or 
studies for purposes of evaluating the oper- 
ation, costs, effect on State insured rate of 
unemployment, and other effects of State 
short-time compensation programs devel- 
oped pursuant to Sec. 3 of this Act. 

(5) Since this Act creates a three year ex- 
periment, the provisions of the Act regard- 
ing guidelines and grants shall terminate 
three years following enactment. 

(6) States are encouraged to experiment in 
carrying out the purpose and intent of this 
Act. However, to assure minimum uniform- 
ity, the Secretary may require the provi- 
sions contained in subsections (b) and (c). 

(b) SHORT-TIME COMPENSATION PROGRAM.— 
For purposes of this Act, the term “short- 
time compensation program” means a pro- 
gram under which— 

(1) individuals whose workweek has been 
reduced pursuant to a qualified employer 
plan by at least 10 per centum will be eligi- 
ble for unemployment benefits, 

(2) the amount of unemployment benefits 
payable to any such individual shall be a 
pro rata portion of the unemployment bene- 
fits which would be payable to the individu- 
al if the individual were totally unemployed, 

(3) eligible employees may apply for and 
collect short-time compensation or regular 
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unemployment compensation benefits, as 
needed; but no employee may collect more 
than the maximum entitlement during any 
benefit year to which he or she would have 
been entitled for full-time unemployment, 


and 

(4) eligible employees will not be expected 
to meet the availability for work or work 
search test requirement while collecting 
short-time compensation benefits. However, 
they must be available for their normal 
workweek. 

(c) QUALIFIED EMPLOYER PLAN.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (b), the term “qualified 
employer plan” means a plan of an employ- 
er under which there is a reduction in the 
number of hours worked by employees 
rather than total layoffs if— 

(1) the employer’s short-time compensa- 
tion plan is approved by the State agency, 

(2) the employer certifies to the State 
agency that the aggregate reduction in work 
hours pursuant to such plan is in lieu of 
total layoffs which would have affected 10% 
of the employees in the unit or units to 
which the plan would apply and which have 
resulted in an equivalent reduction of work 
hours, 

(3) the plan shall remain in effect for no 
more than 1 year and employer shall reap- 
ply to the state agency to be recertified for 
another year, 

(4) the employer continues to provide 
health and retirement benefits in accord- 
ance with the terms of those plans for em- 
ployees who are already entitled to these 
benefits, and 

(5) in the case of employees represented 
by a union, the appropriate official of the 
union (or union hall) has consented to the 
plan. 

(d) FINANCING oF SHORT-TIME COMPENSA- 
TION Benerits.—Short-time compensation 
benefits must be charged in a manner which 
insures that the benefits are financed by 
the employers to whom those benefits are 
attributable. 

(e) State.—For purposes of this Act, the 
term “State” includes the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 4. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS. 

(a) GENERAL RuLe.—The Secretary shall 
establish a three year experiment and con- 
duct one or more controlled demonstration 
projects for purposes of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of short-time compensation pro- 
grams. These projects shall be designed to 
measure, inter alia, the following: 

(1) the impact of the project upon the Un- 
employment Trust Fund, and a comparison 
with the estimated impact on the Fund of 
layoffs that would have occurred but for 
the existence of the project; 

(2) the extent to which the project has 
protected and preserved the jobs of workers, 
which special emphasis on newly-hired em- 
ployees, 

(3) the impact of the availability of short- 
time compensation in geographic areas 
which historically have differed in the 
extent to which they are affected by eco- 
nomic downturns; 

(4) the extent to which layoffs occur in 
the unit subsequent to initiation of the 
project and the impact of the project upon 
unemployment insurance entitlement of 
employees; 

(5) where feasible, the effect of varying 
benefit levels to employees and varying 
methods of administration; and 

(6) the effect of partial unemployment 
benefits to employers’ tax rate, on both 
users and non-users of short-time compensa- 
tion, on a state-by-state basis. 
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(b) PROJECTS CONDUCTED IN COOPERATION 
WITH STATE Acency.—Any demonstration 
project under subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted in cooperation with the State agency 
which administers the unemployment com- 
pensation law for the State in which such 
project is conducted. 

(c) Costs PAID BY SecreTary.—The costs 
of administering any- demonstration project 
conducted under subsection (a) shall be paid 
by the Secretary. The benefits shall be fi- 
nanced through the state unemployment 
compensation fund in States which have 
amended their statutes to permit the pay- 
ment of short-time compensation benefits 
for partial unemployment. 

Sec. 5. REPORTS. 

(a) INTERIM Reports.—The Secretary shall 
submit to the Congress an interim report on 
the implementation of this Act. The interim 
report shall be submitted on or before Octo- 
ber 1, 1983. 

(b) FINAL Report.—Not later than Octo- 
ber 1, 1984, the Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress and to the President a final 
report on the implementation of this Act. 
Such report shall contain an evaluation of 
short-time compensation programs and 
shall contain such recommendations as the 
Secretary deems advisable, including recom- 
mendations as to necessary changes in the 
Department’s statistical practices. 

Sec. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

For the fiscal year beginning October 1, 
1981, and the two succeeding fiscal years, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
from the general fund of the Treasury such 
sums (not to exceed a total of $10,000,000) 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


IS IT SOCIETY'S FAULT? 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle which follows appeared in the 
Sun of Baltimore, Md. in its perspec- 
tive section on Sunday, April 5, 1981. 

In my opinion it truly provides im- 
portant perspective on the problem of 
assassination attempts on our Presi- 
dents, crime in America, and a variety 
of other related subjects. 

I happen to believe that handgun 
control is well worth trying on a na- 
tional basis. It would appear to help at 
least in a generalized way in other 
countries where crime statistics seem 
relatively accurate. 

Also, I believe it very important that 
soon a President of the United States 
lead the way to a national acceptance 
of the idea that our Presidents should 
be more effectively protected from as- 
sassination attempts than is now possi- 
ble. 

That is not a criticism of the Secret 
Service. Under the circumstances they 
do an extraordinary job. No one needs 
to comment on the courage and self- 
sacrifice of Secret Service agents. Not 
once but several times in my experi- 
ence agents have placed their own 
lives second to the life of the person 
they were charged to protect. 
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But if I am correctly informed and 
my own limited observations confirm 
the information I have received, heads 
of state and heads of government in 
other free societies are more system- 
atically and successfully protected 
from danger by tighter control of the 
environments through which they 
move. That is especially true in times 
of political campaigns and other 
public appearances. 

President Charles de Gaulle of 
France was the almost constant target 
of fanatic and highly professional as- 
sassins, but he survived in a free and 
sometimes turbulent France because 
he was himself willing to accept the 
disciplines of security measures which 
limited his direct personal exposure to 
potential assassins no matter their mo- 
tivation. 

The President of the United States 
who takes the steps I am suggesting 
will make a real contribution to the 
future of this country and even to that 
of the world. 

Of course, our society has and, if it 
happens again, will survive the assassi- 
nation of a President, but it would be 
better if the already difficult political 
process were not so often put to that 
particular dreadful strain. It is clear to 
me that on at least two occasions the 
assassination of a President of the 
United States almost surely changed 
our history and not for the better. 


Is IT SOCIETY'S FAULT? 
(By Fred Barnes) 


WasHıncTON.—The reaction is always the 
same; a rush of emotionalism that borders 
on national self-flagellation. Our society is 
sick or mad, it is said. People are too apa- 
thetic to insist on gun control. Sprees of vio- 
lence are now characteristic of America, and 
we are all responsible. The authority of our 
government is fragile. 

“The shooting of President Reagan, 
White House Press Secretary James Brady 
and two security officers,” wrote columnists 
Jack W. Germond and Jules Witcover, is 
yet another replay of the national night- 
mare and madness that peculiarly afflicts 
American society .... Assassination at- 
tempts against presidents of course generate 
national attention and concern, but they are 
only the most prominent exhibits of the 
country’s special sickness.” 

Charles J. Orasin, executive vice president 
of Handgun Control, Inc., was even more 
emotional. “Are people just exhausted by 
all this violence?” he asked. What is it? Are 
they so inured to violence in their neighbor- 
hoods that they expect it? Are they so used 
to seeing national leaders fall they don’t 
react anymore? 

“Have we accepted shootings as a way of 
life? Do we have to bury another president? 
Is that what it’s going to take to get people 
angry enough to do something about it? 
What’s going to get them angry enough to 
pick up the phone, call their congressman 
and demand they pass a gun control law 
now and stop this madness?” 

David S. Broder, the temperate and re- 
spected political reporter, added this fearful 
note: “The fragility of our governmental 
structure to the assassin’s bullet has been 
demonstrated again.” 
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Such comments—outbursts, really—have 
become a common phenomenon. They were 
voiced after President John F. Kennedy was 
shot to death in 1963, and after the assassi- 
nations of the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and Robert F. Kennedy in 1968, and once 
more but less loudly in the aftermath of the 
two failed attempts to assassinate President 
Gerald R. Ford in 1975. 

But at the core, there is something wrong 
with these emotional reactions. It is not 
that American society is so well. It is argu- 
able that the nation’s mental health has de- 
teriorated in recent years. Nor is it that gun 
control is an inappropriate goal. A compel- 
ling case exists, for instance, for banning 
handguns like the one used to shoot Mr. 


The problem is that the excited conclu- 
sions drawn from the assault on Mr. Reagan 
and from the earlier assassinations do not 
flow logically from the particulars of those 
cases. The actions and the participants in 
them are said to be reflective of alarming 
national trends, but in truth they are not. 

Four general themes have emerged in the 
wake of the Reagan shooting. Each mani- 
fested itself after the earlier attacks. And 
each is misguided at least in the sense that 
it does not fit with the facts. 

The first is that American society is sick. 
Maybe so, but how do the actions of a 
young loner, undergoing psychiatric treat- 
ment, buttress the point? The man accused 
of shooting Mr. Reagan left behind letters 
suggesting he acted in order to prove his 
love to a movie actress. 

Similarly, the four men who succeeded in 
assassination attempts on a president were 
strange, isolated figures. John Wilkes 
Booth, born illegitimate, was a supporter of 
the Confederacy and psychologically unsta- 
ble at the time he shot Abraham Lincoln in 
1865. 

Charles J. Guiteau, the assassin of James 
A. Garfield in 1881, was a wandering evan- 
gelist and sometimes attorney. He had spent 
six years, unhappily, in a Christian-commu- 
nist community. 

Leon Czolgosz, who killed William McKin- 
ley in 1901, was a recluse and an anarchist, 
but he was unable to get along with other 
believers in anarchism. And Lee Harvey 
Oswald, who short President Kennedy in 
1963, was a Marxist who found no solace in 
the Soviet Union and returned to lead a 
marginal existence in the United States. 

“Ambitious out of all proportion to their 
prospects, they were lonely and alienated 
from their immediate community of friends 
and sought their private solution in a mas- 
sive assault on the head of the Republic,” 
said Lawrence Z. Freedman, a psychiatrist 
and chairman of the University of Chicago’s 
Institute of Social and Behavorial Pathol- 
ogy. 

Periodic assaults on a national leader are 
not peculiar to the United States among civ- 
ilized nations, though Europeans tend to 
think of America as especially violence- 
ridden. In placid Nineteenth Century Eng- 
land, there were five attempts to kill Queen 
Victoria, most of them perpetrated by dis- 
turbed young men. 

In France, President Charles de Gaulle 
was the target of numerous assassination 
tries. In Germany, the left-wing Baader- 
Meinhoff gang murdered prominent busi- 
nessmen and terrorized government offi- 
cials. In Italy, the Red Brigades have 
claimed credit for many killings, including 
that of one leading political figure. 

Certainly, this country is beset by social 
disorders that range from a high crime rate 
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to economic troubles to a national sense of 
rootlessness. However,“ Mr. Freedman 
wrote last week, “presidential assassins do 
not reflect these social problems.” 

The second theme is that national leaders 
are jeopardized by the absence of stiff gun 
control laws. This assumes that potential as- 
sassins will act only if they can obtain a gun 
legally. 

The man alleged to have shot Mr. Reagan 
had three guns confiscated last October 
when he was arrested in Nashville. Several 
days later, he purchased two new guns. It 
seems highly unlikely that he would have 
given up his effort to acquire guns simply 
because they were unavailable legally. A 
black market in handguns thrives. 

Nonetheless, politicians have jumped to 
claim that their brand of gun control law 
would have deterred the alleged Reagan as- 
sailant. “Under the legislation we are pro- 
posing, he would not have been able to pur- 
chase or carry that handgun in New 
Jersey,” said the president of the New 
Jersey state Senate, Joseph P. Merlino. 

On the other side, John M. Snyder of the 
Citizens Committee for the Right to Bear 
Arms made an equally specious argument. 
“What happened to [Mr. Reagan] proves 
the point we've been making all along,” he 
said. “Here in the District of Columbia 
you've got the strictest gun control laws in 
the country and this happens.” 

A third theme is that we are all responsi- 
ble. This lament first cropped up after the 
assassination of President Kennedy. It was 
not immediately clear how there was a col- 
lective responsibility for the shots fired by 
Lee Harvey Oswald, whether or not he had 
accomplices. It is still not clear. 

A stronger argument can be presented for 
national responsibility for the slaying of Dr. 
King. Racial segregation, which Dr. King 
was seeking to uproot, was indeed part of 
American life. But his assassin, a racist 
drifter named James Ear] Ray, struck not to 
abet a national trend but in defiance of the 
progress toward racial toleration and deseg- 
regation. 

If Americans are responsible at all for the 
shooting of Mr. Reagan, it is not for the 
reason normally given. It is because they 
insist on maintaining a free and open soci- 
ety. Those under psychiatric care, like the 
suspect in the Reagan case, are not auto- 
matically incarcerated. 

Thousands of immigrants flow into the 
United States every year, including Sirhan 
B. Sirhan, who was convicted of shooting 
Robert F. Kennedy to death. Should the 
marginally disturbed be locked up? Should 
immigration be halted? Few Americans 
would answer yes to either. 

“The fact that we live and work in a de- 
mocracy has to be taken into considera- 
tion,” said Jack Warner of the Secret Serv- 
ice as he tried to explain how a gunman 
could have slipped within a few yards of Mr. 
Reagan. “We live literally in a free society.” 

The fourth theme is that the authority of 
the national government is vulnerable to an 
assassin’s bullet. The opposite of this is 
manifestly true. After the four presidential 
assassinations, there were no difficulties in 
staging an orderly succession. There were 
no coups. There were no challenges to the 
right of a vice president to take over. 

As Mr. Reagan underwent surgery for his 
chest wound last Monday, the government 
continued to operate. Social Security checks 
were mailed. The military manned its posts. 
The Internal Revenue Service kept on with 
tax collections. 

Cabinet members assembled in the Situa- 
tion Room at the White House. Most agreed 
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with the decision by Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
the Secretary of State, to take charge, 
though his assertiveness irritated some. Vice 
President Bush was summoned back to 
Washington from Texas, and he was in con- 
stant communication with the White House 
during his flight. 

In short, the nation was thrown into 
shock by the shooting of the president but 
the government was not destabilized. Had 
the shot been fatal to Mr. Reagan, a peace- 
ful transition of power was certain. 

And yet Americans seem to be tormented, 
despite the irrationality, by the thought 
that a horribly corrupt streak in our way of 
life was laid bare by the attack on Mr. 
Reagan. Mr. Freedman, the psychiatrist, ex- 
Plained it best in an article last week: 

“Magazines, newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion reflect the nation’s mood: What is hap- 
pening to us? Are we a sick people? Is the 
violence a symptom of a rotten, corrupt so- 
ciety? For many, the questions seem rhe- 
torical. The answer springs from the dead 
and wounded of our leaders, from the crime 
statistics of our cities, the afterdark fears of 
most Americans in their own neighbor- 
hoods, 

“The mood is understandable. The justifi- 
cation for it, however, is not self-evident. In 
fact, when most of us recover from our 
latest shock and horror, the answers to 
these questions will be seen to justify, if not 
unalloyed optimism, a temperate but solid 
sense of the strength of our community, the 
tenacity of our governmental structure.“ 


BUREAUCRACY: CIRCA 1935 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, the struggle to contain our mon- 
strous Federal bureaucracy is not a 
new one, as evidenced by the following 
article, which was printed in an Atlan- 
ta newspaper in the 1930s. Bishop 
Candler begins his article by lament- 
ing the fact that Americans of his era 
have not learned from experience 
what our Founding Fathers endeav- 
ored to teach: that government is a 
corrupting force that necessitates 
strict limitation. 

Let us hope that 50 more years of 
bitter experience have succeeded 
where the previous 150 failed, and 
that we will have no cause to echo 
Bishop Candler’s sentiments after an- 
other 50 years have passed. 

CONTINUED RELIEF AND ULTIMATE 
REVOLUTION 
(By Bishop Warren A. Candler) 

We are accustomed to say that men learn 
by experience, but it is far more true that 
men have no experience of their own nor 
can they use the experience of others until 
it is too late. 

This is equally true of nations as of indi- 
viduals. Every nation as every individual, 
runs to ruin in pretty much the same way 
that all others before them have run. 

To popularize themselves the Roman 
rulers were accustomed to make large gifts 
to the people; and the more they gave the 
more people wanted them to give. At last 
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their gifts could do nothing to bring peace 
and prosperity to the nation. 

Our own country is now taking the same 
course, and will reach the same result. 
Great schemes of relief are devised for dis- 
tributing funds to the people, who are called 
the unemployed and are declared to be in 
great need. 

But there is no country in the world that 
possesses as abundant resources as our 
country possesses, and no land under the 
sun where industry rightly directed falls 
short of the needs of the industrious. 

As it was in the Roman commonwealth 
the large sums given to those claiming to be 
in need and unemployed will cause them to 
demand larger sums; and there will come a 
time when their demands cannot be met. 
Then they will cry as did the Roman citi- 
zens, “give us bread and games, or revolu- 
tion will follow.” 

There is a delusion that the Civil Govern- 
ment has somewhere a mysterious and mi- 
raculous fund from which to draw all 
manner of money for those who cry most 
vociferously for it. 

But the Government has no money which 
it does not get from the people, and if great 
sums are given to one class they have to be 
taken from the other class. 

In the end we reach the point of revolu- 
tion. It is now time for needless schemes of 
relief to be abandoned and the people ex- 
horted to go to work and live by self-re- 
spectful industry. 

The cities are overcrowded because men 
are seeking to escape toil. Such was the case 
in ancient Rome. As the country became de- 
populated the large cities became over- 
crowded, 

There is today in our land abundant terri- 
tory in which profitable farming can be con- 
ducted, or at least good livings made; but 
multitudes are flocking to the cities hoping 
they can find compensation without work 
and toilless support by the Government. 
Multitudes should go back to the country 
instead of depending upon support by the 
Civil Government. 

The springtime is now on when crops 
could be planned and labor devoted to fruit- 
ful efforts. 

But as long as relief schemes maintain 
thousands of people, the state supported 
multitudes will not go back to the country. 
They will remain in the cities where relief 
will give them maintenance and all manner 
of diversions will furnish them entertain- 
ment. 

Our cities are overgrown and much of the 
surplus population is supported by the tax- 
ation of the more industrious and fortunate 
citizens. 

There must be a return of the people to 
the soil or distress will overtake multitudes 
and disaster befall the nation. 

The divine decree, after the fall of man, 
was that by the sweat of his brow he should 
live. 

But now multitudes wish to change that 
decree and make it read by the sweat of 
other people’s brow we will live. This seems 
to be a selfish view that the Almighty never 
designed, and which can never bring peace 
and prosperity to a nation. 

Modern inventions have made more fruit- 
ful human toil, and less labor may be re- 
quired to support our nation than was re- 
quired in the time of our ancestors, but 
there will never come a time when multi- 
tudes can remain idle without demoraliza- 
tion to themselves and damage to the Re- 
public. 

Relief schemes will become ruinous as 
they result more and more in idleness. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


If a man can make a living more easily 
now than during any former time in the his- 
tory of our country, let him devote his lei- 
sure time to doing good to others instead of 
seeking alms and assistance from others. 

No man can be self-respecting who con- 
stantly holds out his hands for the doles 
from the public treasury. No matter how 
well meant such doles may be they will ulti- 
mately lead to dire results. 

Benevolence based upon the really needy 
is a Christian act; but doles handed down to 
idle beggars destroy all public good. 

The sick and suffering must, of course, be 
relieved; but the idle who are not sick must 
be left to suffer or sent to work. 

It in no sense belongs to the Civil Govern- 
ment to degrade itself to the level of a char- 
ity and relief association. There is too much 
of that sort of thing all over the land. 

The evil disposition communicates itself 
to the legislative bodies who vote the public 
funds to all sorts of needless objects. Unnec- 
essary appropriations relieve nothing, but 
damage everything. 

Often appropriations are designed to win 
political favor and secure public office. 

The Roman rulers gave large gifts to win 
public favor and modern demagogues do the 
same. 

It is an easy thing to vote away funds con- 
tributed by other people by enforced tax- 
ation. Any observant man can see around 
him many of these vicious appropriations 
and note their evil effects.e 


ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT INTRO- 
DUCED IN HOUSE AND SENATE 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1981 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the Economic 
Equity Act on behalf of myself and 
Representatives HECKLER, FERRARO, 
CHISHOLM, Boccs, MIKULSKI, and 
OaKAR. 

The Women’s Economic Equity Act 
of 1981 proposes reforms in a variety 
of legislative areas, including public 
and private pension law, tax policy, 
Government regulations, insurance 
and enforcement of alimony and child 
support. The administration is focus- 
ing on economics this year, and 
women’s issues are economic issues. 

This bill addresses problems of work- 
ing women who earn 59 cents for every 
$1 earned by male workers. It also ad- 
dresses the economic dilemma faced 
by homemakers who have never 
worked for pay outside the home. 
While the bill does not encompass all 
the economic problems facing women, 
it is a coordinated first step to enact- 
ing legislation for women during the 
97th Congress. 

This bill includes 12 separate titles, 
many of which have already been in- 
troduced in the House by individual 
Members. An identical bill is being in- 
troduced today in the Senate by Sena- 
tor DURENBERGER, for himself, Senator 
MARK HATFIELD, and Senator Bos 
PackWoop. 
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The hour is late. The faltering econ- 
omy has had its most chilling effect on 
women. Three out of every five people 
with incomes below the poverty level 
are women. Over 80 percent of all 
single parent households are headed 
by women. One-third of these live in 
poverty. Poor women who work are 
employed in the lowest paying kinds 
of jobs with few opportunities for in- 
creasing their income and frequently 
without fringe benefits. 

The time to start changing these sta- 
tistics is now. I have attached to my 
statement, for my colleagues’ interest, 
4 summary of the Economie Equity 

ct. 

The statement follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE Economic Equity Act 

TITLE I—TAX AND RETIREMENT 
PRIVATE PENSION REFORM 


This section of the bill would: 

Lower the minimum age requirements for 
participating in a qualified pension plan 
from age 25 to age 21. 

Require plans to pay a survivor’s annuity 
to the spouse of a vested plan participant 
who died before the earliest retirement age. 

Abolish the unilateral right to waiver of 
survivorship benefits and require the spouse 
to waive her survivor rights in writing. 

Eliminate the two-year waiting period for 
enforcement of the election of joint and sur- 
vivor’s options. 

Require prorated retirement and survi- 
vor’s benefits to be granted to divorced 
spouses unless contrary provisions are in- 
cluded in the divorce decree. 

Alter breaks in service rules so that par- 
ents who wish to take leave for child-rearing 
purposes are entitled to the same rights as 
veterans who leave employment for military 
service and return to the same employer. 


INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS FOR 
SPOUSES 


This section of the bill would: Allow a 
married individual with no income or an 
income lower than that of his or her spouse 
to use the spouse’s income to calculate the 
amount that the individual can contribute 
to an IRA, so long as all other conditions for 
an IRA are met. 

This section also allows alimony payments 
to be included in computing a person’s total 
income for purposes of determining their 
maximum allowable contribution to an IRA. 


HEADS OF HOUSEHOLD—ZERO BRACKET AMOUNT 


This section of the bill would: Amend the 
IRS Code to raise the zero bracket amount 
for heads of households to $3,400 from the 
current level of $2,300. It would adjust the 
tax table by $1,000 to maintain the same 
marginal rates and income boundaries for 
inclusion of this increase for heads of 
households. It would allow a head of house- 
hold to elect additional zero bracket allow- 
ance when determining the number of with- 
holding exemptions on a payroll check. And 
it would require that only the heads of 
household with incomes greater than or 
equal to $5,400 would be required to file a 
tax return. 


MILITARY RETIREMENT: EX-WIVES AND 
SURVIVORS 


This section of the bill would: Provide 
former spouses of military personnel, both 
male and female, married at least 10 years, 
a pro-rata share of the retirement and survi- 
vor’s benefits, subject to court review. The 
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exact amount of the former spouse annuity 
would depend upon the number of years of 
marriage that overlap with the creditable 
years of service toward retirement. The for- 
mula for calculating the former spouse an- 
nuity is: 

Number of years of marriage during cred- 
itable service divided by number of years of 
employment multiplied by .50 multiplied by 
total retirement annuity equals former 
spouse retirement annuity. 

This section would also make survivor's 
benefits mandatory, unless the spouse and 
former spouse (if any) agree in writing to 
opt out of the survivor's benefits plan. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT: EX-WIVES AND 
SURVIVORS 


This section of the bill would: Provide 
former spouses of civil service personnel, 
both male and female, married at least 10 
years, to a pro-rata share of the retirement 
and survivor's benefits, subject to court re- 
views. The exact amount of the former 
spouse annuity would depend upon the 
number of years of marriage that overlap 
with the creditable years of service toward 
retirement. The formula used for calculat- 
ing the former spouse annuity is: 

Number of years of marriage during cred- 
itable service divided by number of years of 
employment multiplied by .50 multiplied by 
total retirement annuity equals former 
spouse retirement annuity. 

This section of the bill would make survi- 
vor’s benefits mandatory unless the spouse 
and former spouse (if any) agree in writing 
to opt out of the survivor's benefits plan. 


DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS: TAX CREDITS 


This section of the bill would: Provide a 
$3,000 first year, $1,500 second year tax 
credit to employers who hire displaced 
homemakers, 


TITLE III — WOMEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


This section of the bill would: 

Eliminate gender-based distinction in the 
United States Code provisions relating to 
military service, promotion, appointment, 
separation and retirement. 

Eliminate a statutory preference for male 
surviving relatives to receive the personal 
effects of deceased service personnel. 

Require the Secretary of Defense to issue 
an annual report to the Congress on the 
status of women in all branches of the mili- 
tary. 

This bill does not deal with the issue of 
women in combat. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TITLE VI—REGULATORY REFORM 

This section of the bill would: Codify a 
Presidential Directive of August 26, 1977, re- 
quiring all Executive departments and agen- 
cies to identify “regulations, guidelines, pro- 
grams and policies which result in unequal 
treatment based on sex and to develop pro- 
posals to change any laws, regulations and 
policies which discriminate on the basis of 
sex.” 

TITLE VIII — STUDY ON ENFORCING ALIMONY 

AND CHILD SUPPORT 

This section of the bill would: Direct the 
Justice Department to conduct a one-year 
study of varying State laws and jurisdiction- 
al divisions in national enforcement of child 
support, alimony and property settlement 
decrees; and to define the scope of the prob- 
lem, analyzing the issue and making policy 
recommendations to appropriate Congres- 
sional committees. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SUFFOCATION 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1981 
Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, our industrial community, which 
has contributed enormously to the 
high standard of living Americans 
enjoy, can no longer endure the unrea- 
sonable regulatory burden that has 
been placed on it in the interest of en- 
vironmental protection. Surely we 


must strive to maintain a pure envi- 
ronment, but concerns of this nature 
must be balanced with, and not over- 
ride, our need for continued economic 
growth. An excellent example of the 


frustration caused by the zealous over- 
regulation in this area can be found in 
an excerpt from an address delivered 
by Mr. George B. Munroe, chairman 
and president of Phelps Dodge Corp., 
to the Copper Club at its annual meet- 
ing in New York. 
ENVIRONMENTAL SUFFOCATION 

The 1970s in the United States was a 
decade in which our government lost sight 
of the need for a strong and growing econo- 
my as a base for the provision of employ- 
ment, prosperity, national security and 
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social programs. A torrent of regulations, 
pecially in the environmental area, |- 
ed on the business community in gene 
and the mining industry in particular. 
Crash programs to reduce the perceived en- 
vironmental impact of our operations, espe- 
cially our smelters, were mandated and car- 
ried out at huge cost. These programs, 
which have added some 15 cents per pound 
to the cost of producing copper, overlapped 
with the copper industry depression that 
began in 1974 and, except for a modest 
upturn in 1979, continues today. The result 
has been heavy borrowing by the industry, 
declining profitability and deteriorated bal- 
ance sheets. 


Now, no one of us would take the position 
that there is no place for environmental 
protection in our society. But for a decade 
we have had a massive imbalance of empha- 
sis. As a result, domestic industry today is 
regulated under the Clean Air Act, and the 
Water Pollution Control Act, and the Water 
Quality Improvement Act, and the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, and the Ocean Dump- 
ing Act, and the Soil and Water Resources 
Conservation Act, and the Resource Conser- 
vation and Recovery Act, and the Coastal 
Zone Management Act, and the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act, and the Environmental 
Pesticide Control Act, and the Noise Con- 
trol Act, and the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act, and the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act, and the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act (of snail darter fame), and the His- 
toric Preservation Act and the Wilderness 
Act, and the Surface Mining Control Act, 
and the National Environmental Policy Act. 
And that is an incomplete list. This is envi- 
ronmental suffocation. With the guidance 
and participation of the environmental 
movement, Congress has painstakingly 
crafted a complex of statutes which are 
strangling our nation’s ability to grow and 
which; if unchanged, will continue to 
weaken our security and ultimately bring 
down our economic system. This need not 
happen, and I believe last year's elections 
were a strong vote by our citizens for a 
much needed change. 


I think it is clear that if we see a continu- 
ation of Federal governmental policies af- 
fecting our industry of the sort we have 
seen in the "70s, then the domestic mining 
and minerals processing industries will con- 
tinue to decline and the US will become in- 
creasingly dependent on foreign sources for 
minerals and metals. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


The House met at 3 p.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


With gratitude, O God we offer our 
praise for all the gifts from Your good 
hand. Especially this day we thank 
You for the freedoms we enjoy and 
which too seldom we appreciate—the 
freedom to speak and to listen, the 
freedom to open doors to the glory of 
Your world, the freedom to choose the 
way we wish to go, the freedom to 
read and to learn, the freedom to wor- 
ship You in truth. We thank You that 
we are blessed to live in a nation 
where we share a tradition of liberty, 
and can experience our freedoms anew 
each day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, 
Journal stands approved. 


the 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concur- 
rent resolution of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. Con Res. 9. Concurrent resolution revis- 
ing the Congressional Budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983, to include reconciliation. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to the bill (S. 840) “An 
act to continue in effect any authority 
provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain 
period.” 


STUDENTS COME TO CAPITOL 
HILL TO TALK ABOUT FINAN- 
CIAL AID 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to let my col- 
leagues in the House know on both 
sides of the aisle that on April 13, this 
coming Monday, we will have approxi- 
mately 1,000 college students from 
around the country coming into the 
Capitol. They will be meeting in the 


Cannon caucus room at 10 o'clock in 
the morning. 

Then their program is to fan out and 
talk to Members who are here and also 
to their legislative assistants about 
their needs for financial aid. 

Mr. Speaker, our former colleague, 
John Brademas, now of New York, was 
here today and met with us. He is the 
president-designate of New York Uni- 
versity. He was pointing out as the 
president of the largest private inde- 
pendent school in the country the 
problems that they would be facing 
and their students would be facing if 
we did not go ahead and restore these 
moneys to the student-aid programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


BANKS EXCEPTED FROM 
SECTION 265(2) 


(Mr. HOLLAND asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Select Revenue 
Measures of the Committee on Ways 
and Means today held a hearing on 
revenue procedure 80-55, relating to 
the deductibility of interest paid on 
certificates of deposit issued to State 
and local governments which are 
collateralized by tax-exempt securities. 
In light of the considerable interest 
among my colleagues and the public in 
this revenue procedure, I would like to 
present to you, on behalf of Chairman 
COTTER, the results of the administra- 
tion’s review of revenue procedure 80- 
55. Assistant Secretary John E. Cha- 
poton, accompanied by Commissioner 
Roscoe Egger, testified before the sub- 
committee today that the Internal 
Revenue Service is withdrawing reve- 
nue procedure 80-55. Therefore, inter- 
est paid by banks on short-term depos- 
its of State and local governments 
which are collateralized with tax- 
exempt obligations will generally be 
deductible. 

The Treasury Department indicated 
that it will continue to study closely 
the extent to which banks should be 
excepted from section 265(2), the pro- 
vision interpreted by revenue proce- 
dure 80-55. Depending on the conclu- 
sions of the study, Assistant Secretary 
Chapoton stated that they may pro- 
pose legislative changes to the Con- 
gress in the future. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE 
BUDGET PROCESS 


(Mr. PANETTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, the 
real strength of the budget process 
since its enactment has been the op- 
portunity of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike to openly debate, disagree, 
and resolve the budget priorities of 
the country. 

That is the nature of our democratic 
system, it is the nature of our consti- 
tutional responsibility, and it is the 
history of the budget process. 


I know of no mandate, electoral or 
otherwise, that has changed the 
nature of that responsibility. 


And yet, there are now efforts to 
convert this process and this debate 
into a nonprocess and nondebate. It is 
take it or leave it. Do not consider the 
latest estimates? Do not consider the 
size of the deficit? Do not worship, in 
the words of Jack Kemp, at the altar 
of the balanced budget? Do not 
amend, do not question, do not think. 
In the words of the administration— 
any amendment, any compromise is 
unacceptable. 


I doubt there has ever been a budget 
proposal that pure and I doubt there 
ever will be. The reality is that there 
will and should be honest differences 
that need to be debated and need to be 
resolved. The fact is that we are not 
just dealing with numbers but with 
the lives and the futures and the secu- 
rity of millions of Americans. 


Our goals are hopefully the same: 
To reduce the deficit; to use the most 
realistic economic assumptions we can 
get; to balance the sacrifices that have 
to be made; and to provide equity in 
tax policies. 


I believe the chairman’s proposed 
budget makes a better effort at achiev- 
ing those goals than the administra- 
tion's. But I am willing to listen, to 
strengthen, to amend if necessary, and 
to compromise if necessary. 


But one thing we must never be will- 
ing to compromise is our responsibility 
to our country and our constituents to 
question what is questionable, to 
debate what is debatable, and to 
amend what is amendable. That is the 
nature of the democratic process, and 
hopefully it will continue to be the 
nature and strength of the budget 
process. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ADMINISTRATION IGNORES 
NEED FOR WELFARE WORK 
INCENTIVES 


(Mr. SYNAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration deserves to be commend- 
ed for its efforts to eliminate the prob- 
lems of waste, fraud, and abuse in Fed- 
eral programs while maintaining our 
commitment to protect America’s 
truly needy. However, I am a little 
concerned over the impact of some ad- 
ministration proposals on the system’s 
work incentives and, quite frankly, I 
fear some will actually discourage re- 
cipients from seeking employment. 

Let me offer a few examples: the ad- 
ministration proposes to reduce aid to 
families with dependent children 
(AFDC) benefits after the parent has 
been employed for 4 months, it pro- 
poses to count earned income tax 
credit as income, and it proposes to 
reduce existing disregards for work-re- 
lated expenses and child care in deter- 
mining benefit levels. 

How will these proposals discourage 
work? Well, the typical working 
mother receiving AFDC in Oklahoma 
can earn $237 gross income each 
month. This is less than full-time 
minimum wage. The administration 
proposals would reduce the disposable 
income of working AFDC mother of 
two from $459 per month to $391 after 
4 months employment. That is only $9 
more in monthly income than a non- 
working mother in similar circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Speaker, it has become clear 
that in more than one instance the 
stated goals of the administration are 
not in synch with the actual effects of 
the specific proposals. It is important 
that we do more than provide lipserv- 
ice to the needs of the truly needy 
while in fact pursuing legislative goals 
which would work against their well- 
being and serve as hindrances to their 
future self-sufficiency. . 


ADMINISTRATION'S BUDGET 
RECOMMENDATIONS AFFECT 
AFDC WORKING MOTHERS 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the messages of last year’s election 
is that the American people agree on 
the need for a healthier economy. I 
think they are correct and agree with 
the President that we must all work to 
come up with policies that put more 
Americans into productive, meaningful 
jobs so that they can support their 
families without Government assist- 
ance. The Government should do all it 
can to create an economic climate that 
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creates new jobs and insure that the 
unemployed are able to take them. 

That is why I question some of the 
administration’s budget recommenda- 
tions that would actually make it 
harder for people to work. I am speak- 
ing here of plans to reduce deductions 
for child care and work-related ex- 
penses, count the earned income tax 
credit against benefits, and reduce 
benefits for the poor who have been 
working for at least 4 months. 

Mr. Speaker, in my home State of 
Missouri fully 40 percent of the moth- 
ers in single-parent families receiving 
aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren work. This is nearly triple the na- 
tional average of 14 percent. If we 
enact the President’s plan, a mother 
of two who is working full time at the 
minimum wage will have only $15 
more at the end of a month than a 
woman in a similar situation who re- 
fuses to work. Thousands of working 
mothers would lose their AFDC and 
medicaid benefits after 4 months of 
employment. This will endanger the 
health of their families. 

Cutting the budget is a good idea. So 
is putting people to work. But cutting 
the budget in a way that will discour- 
age people from working must be con- 
sidered very shortsighted at best. 


SECRETARY HAIG ENCOURAGES 
FRENCH GRAIN SALES TO THE 
SOVIET UNION 


(Mr. FITHIAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
here to report a rather sad event. Sec- 
retary Haig is now reported conclu- 
sively to have encouraged the French 
grain sales to the Soviet Union in the 
amount of what is reported to be 2 
million metric tons. This is the same 
Secretary of State who has been the 
dominant influence in this administra- 
tion’s failure to lift the embargo, 
thereby isolating the American 
farmer, now the only producer of agri- 
cultural grains in the world taken out 
of the Russian market. 

I would urge this administration to 
take two necessary steps: First, to lift 
the embargo; and second, to initiate 
those negotiations which would lead 
to a follow-on grain agreement to suc- 
ceed the one now in force which will 
expire on September 30 of this year. 

I find it incredible that a high offi- 
cial of this administration in the face 
of the President’s own pledge to lift 
the embargo would not only counsel 
and win in the councils of this admin- 
istration a fight against lifting that 
embargo, but would turn around on 
this trip abroad and encourage our 
competitors, the French wheat and 
grain farmers, to enter the Russian 
market, and then compliment them 
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for their entry as being helpful to the 
world situation. 


IF THERE IS NO BALLOT, SOME 
VOTE WITH THEIR FEET 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the 
police state just does not work. Three 
outstanding trainers of Olympic-class 
gymnasts from Romania are the latest 
in that never-ending caravan of 
women and men who opt for strange 
lands, unfamiliar languages, different 
customs, and an unknown future for 
the one certainty that they can live in 
a free society. They leave behind 
family and friends, all their worldly 
goods—everything that has been a 
part of them through childhood, 
youth, and adulthood—to be able to 
speak and think and act and travel 
freely as men and women ought to in 
the 20th century. 

These three outstanding trainers 
from Romania—who incidentally are 
members of the Hungarian ethnic mi- 
nority in that country—are the most 
recent among the millions who vote 
with their feet and leave behind their 
country of origin. I salute them and 
assure them from personal experience 
ane they will not regret their deci- 

on. 


O 1515 


UNFREEZING STUDENT AID 
GRANTS 


(Mr. RATCHFORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to express my sense of relief 
in learning that the administration 
has resumed processing of Pell grant 
applications for the coming academic 
year. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
the administration has seriously 
threatened the ability of students and 
their families to plan for postsecond- 
ary education by refusing to process 
Pell grant applications earlier this 
year. This decision to halt grant proc- 
essing was made in blatant disregard 
for statutory procedures required by 
the Congress, and reflected an unwar- 
ranted step by the administration to 
usurp the legislative authority of this 
Congress. 

I am relieved that the processing of 
Pell grant applications has resumed, 
and I commend my colleague from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Sox) and Secretary Bell 
for their efforts to resolve the situa- 
tion so that students can plan for the 
future. This spirit of compromise and 
willingness to discuss areas of genuine 
disagreement is certainly refreshing. 
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Yet we must not fail to notice that 
needy students and their families have 
been the losers as a result of the ad- 
ministration’s tactics which led to this 
compromise. In essence, the adminis- 
tration has simply succeeded in rede- 
fining need“ by refusing to take re- 
alistic account of increases in the cost 
of living for needy families, the admin- 
istration simply ignores the full extent 
of financial need which already exists. 
While we can debate the merits of in- 
dividual budget cuts affecting student- 
aid programs, it is wrong to suggest 
that we are meeting the financial 
needs of students when we are only re- 
fusing to determine need in a manner 
which is honest and equitable. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire crisis precip- 
itated by the refusal to process Pell 
grant applications raises some disturb- 
ing questions about this administra- 
tion’s approach to spending reductions 
and about the strength of its so-called 
safety net for the truly needy. The fi- 
nancial needs of students and their 
families do not disappear simply be- 
cause we refuse to acknowledge them, 
because we pretend that their costs of 
living are lower than they really are. 
By closing our eyes, we can pretend we 
are saving money without hurting stu- 
dents, and yet we will open them to 
discover that we are quietly closing 
the doors of higher education for 
thousands of students across the 
Nation. 

We can applaud the fact that stu- 
dents will receive the information they 
need to decide whether or where to 
attend college. We can hardly approve 
of the tactics which the administra- 
tion has used to force reductions in 
Federal support for student aid, nor 
its implicit refusal to admit that we 
will fall short of meeting the financial 
needs of students and their families. I 
can only hope that the upcoming 
debate on the Federal budget is more 
honest in its treatment of spending 
cuts affecting the truly needy. 


GOVERNMENT BINDING: IT IS 
OUT OF CONTROL 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been making quite a fuss about 
what is spent printing and binding 
publications for those of us here on 
Capitol Hill, and I intend to keep 
harping on that until something is 
done. But it is not just the Congress. 
Printing and binding waste seems to 
be everywhere you look in the Federal 
Government. 

Just last week I received a hard 
bound copy of the final report of the 
National Alcohol Fuels Commission of 
which I was a member during the last 
Congress. It had my name specially 
embossed on the cover. My staff 
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member who worked on matters relat- 
ing to the Commission received a simi- 
lar personalized copy. Just a couple of 
months ago, the Commission printed 
thousands of soft-bound copies of that 
same report. 

I just could not believe it. I certainly 
did not request the personalized, hard- 
bound copy, and I do not need it. But 
the taxpayers paid for it. Relatively 
speaking, it is a minuscule part of the 
Government spending problem. 

But with this kind of nonsense going 
on, it is no wonder that the Federal 
Government has a printing and bind- 
ing expense that now runs in the bil- 
lions. We have simply got to bring this 
under control, and the only way that 
is going to happen is for Congress to 
demand it and for us to set an exam- 
ple for the rest of the Government. I 
hope I can count on some support in 
my efforts to stop this wasteful use of 
tax dollars. 


WE NEED MORE DEFENSE 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, were 
we to go on an Army base somewhere 
in America and see a uniformed sol- 
dier raking the leaves, we might ask: 
Why is that young man not taking 
parachute training or working as a me- 
chanic on a tank? Why is that soldier 
not doing something constructive so 
that we as a nation may be better mili- 
tarily prepared? 

The reason is that this uniformed 
soldier is doing the work ordinarily 
done by a civilian employee. 

An often overlooked aspect of a 
strong military is the need for defense 
civilian personnel. So that we do not 
forget this important issue, I will 
repeat it: We need more defense civil- 
ian personnel. 

The President is asking for addition- 
al thousands of such workers. Today 
civilians perform some of the most 
critical tasks in insuring that our mili- 
tary forces are ready to fight. But 
since the pre-Vietnam days, civilian 
employment in the Defense Depart- 
ment has decreased by almost 200,000 
people. At the same time, Government 
workers outside of the Department of 
Defense grew by more than a quarter 
of a million. These days it is not very 
attractive to ask for more civilian em- 
ployees, but when these select workers 
build naval ships and keep much of 
our combat equipment running and 
ready for action, I say we desperately 
need them. 


THE NEED FOR RURAL 
ELECTRIC CO-OPS 


(Mr. DYSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the President’s initiative to curb Fèd- 
eral spending and the growth of the 
Federal Government. But I must ask 
that we, as a unified legislative body, 
consider what is at stake as we cut the 
budget. 

President Roosevelt’s concept of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
was to bring electricity into the homes 
of every farmer in America at a time 
when kerosene lamps barely illuminat- 
ed their homes. Although the times 
have certainly changed the need for 
rural electric co-ops has not changed. 

Representing one of the most beau- 
tiful rural areas in the world—the 
Eastern Shore, southern Maryland 
and northeastern Maryland—I know 
what REA backed loans mean to the 
rural co-ops. The two co-ops that serve 
the First Congressional District of 
Maryland—Choptank and Southern 
Maryland Electric Co-ops—have bent 
over backward to provide the kind of 
service and reliability to its rural cus- 
tomers that they deserve. At present 
rural customers pay a higher rate 
than urban users. By reducing funding 
for REA, rural users will be forced to 
pay even higher rates. 

Additionally, the co-ops that the 
REA serves have the best record of re- 
payment of loans in the entire struc- 
ture of the Federal Government. In 
fact, the Federal Finance Bank, which 
provides the loans for the REA, is able 
to pay for its own administrative costs 
and return money to the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration’s 
cutback in funding for the REA is a 
blackout for rural America. As long as 
there are rural energy needs, there 
will be a need for Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


WHAT MADE AMERICA GREAT? 


(Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, a couple days ago I informed 
this House of a dialog which took 
place last Thursday in the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee between 
myself and Secretary of Labor Dono- 
van. We were discussing what made 
America great. The Secretary said 
that he thought it was new machinery 
and profit and reinvestment and I 
said, “Well, I thought that is what 
made a few Americans rich, but, 
really, what made America great was 
this country’s ability to extend and to 
distribute that great richness across 
this country to the people of this 
country.” 

And Mr. Donovan responded, “No, 
that is what Russia is all about.” 
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I told this House at that time that I 
would present the entire transcript for 
the Record. I am doing that today, 
and I hope that the significance of the 
Secretary of Labor’s statement will 
not be lost upon this House. 

The transcript is as follows: 


Mr. WILIAMs. Another instance was 
during a dialogue between Congressman 
Ford and you, Mr. Secretary. And the state- 
ment was made that new machines and in- 
creased capital formation made America 
great. And it was asked if anyone disagrees 
with that. Yes, I disagree with that. In- 
creased capital formation, new machines, 
made a few Americans rich. It was when the 
public began to demand the distribution of 
wealth and the Federal Government 
stepped in to do it that this country became 
not only rich, but great, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Donovan. Would you like me to 
comment on that? There has not been a 
statement made in this room today that I 
more wholeheartedly disagree with than 
that statement. The Americans demanded 
of who? Of whom for a redistribution of 
wealth? 

Mr. WriiaMs. This Congress, 
member of this Congress. 

Secretary Donovan. I doubt that very 
much. 

Mr. WIILIAus. This Congress did precisely 
what the American people asked for. We 
want to see wealth in this country distribut- 
ed and this Congress did it. 

Secretary Donovan. By the Congress, 
under the Constitution, you have that right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In those days we had Presi- 
dents who also heard and agreed and they 
signed the bills. 

Secretary Donovan. What you have done 
is you have taken the incentive away from 
industry and from the individual worker in 
this country to the point where he does not 
see the value in work. That is what redis- 
tribution of wealth has done to the country, 
and you have tinkered with the free enter- 
prise system, and I am proud to use the 
term, because that is what made America 
great. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It made a few Americans 
rich. 

Secretary Donovan. Who is against the 
rich? Are you? 

Mr. WILLIAus. Pardon me? 

Secretary Donovan. You seem to be for 
wealth, but you don’t like rich people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, that’s your statement, 
Mr. Secretary, not mine. My statement is 
that we ought to have capital formation in 
this country. We ought to increase produc- 
tivity in this country in a way that the 
wealth that emanates from that enormous 
American productivity is shared 

Secretary Donovan. By the stockholders. 

Mr. WILLIaus [continuing]. With some 
equality across all the people in this land. 
That is what America is all about. 

Secretary Donovan. No, that’s what 
Russia is all about. 

Mr. WILLTIAus. My friends, you can see, in 
my judgment, the difference between this 
Administration’s view of what America is all 
about and those of us of another political 
persuasion think America is all about. I sug- 
gest that this nation is at a dramatic cross- 
roads, and nothing portrays it more clearly 
than the Secretary’s just saying, no, no, 
that is what Communism and Russia is all 
about. 

Secretary Donovan. We are at a cross- 
roads, and the American people put us in 
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the driver's seat at that crossroads and we 
are going down the correct path for once. 


MOTOR VEHICLE HEALTH AND 
SAFETY STANDARDS 


(Mr. WAXMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
very concerned by press reports that 
the administration wants a massive re- 
laxation of motor vehicle health and 
safety standards. 

The proposed program includes post- 
ponement of implementation of the 
passive restraint standard. This will 
mean 9,000 Americans will be killed 
and several hundred thousand injured 
unnecessarily. The package includes 
deferral and weakening of emission 
standards for trucks. This will mean a 
postponement of the day when over 
140 million Americans will be able to 
breathe healthful air. It will also force 
passenger vehicles and nonautomotive 
industries to bear the burden of our 
efforts to assure healthful air. The 
package also includes relaxation of 
controls on particulate emissions from 
diesel vehicles. This change will bene- 
fit only General Motors, the only 
American producer of full-sized die- 
sels, and will unnecessarily expose 
urban residents to cancer-causing com- 
pounds. Finally, the administration 
wants to relax enforcement of all 
emission standards. 

The claim is made that these 
changes will help put American 
autoworkers back to work. I support 
that goal. But I challenge the adminis- 
tration to show Congress how this sac- 
rifice of public health and safety will 
meet that goal. I fear that these 
changes will merely reward misman- 
agement in Detroit, without address- 
ing the underlying causes of the auto 
industry’s troubles. 


THE MAINTENANCE ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1981 


(Mr. EDGAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to address the 
maintenance needs and problems of 
our Nation’s transit systems. Entitled, 
“The Maintenance Assistance Act of 
1981,” my proposal would establish a 
formula grant program for the main- 
tenance of mass transportation equip- 
ment and facilities. This program 
would become effective in fiscal year 
1983 and would totally replace the ex- 
isting operating subsidy program con- 
tained in section 5 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964, as amend- 
ed 


The cost of operating public transit 
systems has escalated from 82.5 billion 
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in 1973 to an estimated $5.5 billion in 
1979. In 1974, Congress expanded the 
Federal role of providing funding for 
capital projects to include an operat- 
ing subsidy program. This program, 
section 5, was enacted to help hold 
down transit fares. As a result, Feder- 
al, State, and local governments now 
pay about 50 percent of transit’s oper- 
ating expenses, with the rest coming 
from the farebox. The Federal share 
alone is about 14 percent. In dollars, 
the Federal subsidy has grown from 
$300 million in 1975 to $1.1 billion. 

The current administration opposes 
funding for operating subsidies be- 
cause it feels the subsidies have en- 
couraged overexpansion of transit 
service, discouraged the recovery of re- 
alistic fares, and promoted inefficient 
labor-management contracts. The ad- 
ministration also objects to the cur- 
rent formula which provides 30 per- 
cent to 50 percent of the operating 
funds for many small urbanized tran- 
sit programs, but only about 10 per- 
cent of the operating funds for large 
metropolitan systems. 

I agree that systems must retrench 
and stop providing service that is 
heavily subsidized by other taxpayers. 
Because of high capital expenses, 
public transportation is most cost ef- 
fective in densely populated areas; 
most suburban areas can be served 
adequately by providing paratransit 
services to the city’s transportation 
network. 

The Federal Government can no 
longer affort to heavily subsidize 
commmuter fares, either. Transit sys- 
tems are well aware of this change in 
Federal policy and have moved to raise 
fares nationwide 19 percent in the last 
18 months. The Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Transportation Authority 
(SEPTA) increased its transit fares 30 
percent last year and its commuter rail 
rates 55 percent in two phases. While 
SEPTA will continue to increase rates 
steadily, it must do so carefully to 
avoid a loss of ridership. The financial 
results so far in fiscal year 1981 indi- 
cate that the revenue generated by 
the commuter rail increases has been 
significantly less than anticipated be- 
cause of a corresponding drop in rider- 
ship. 

Finally, it is clear that the current 
formula for distributing Federal oper- 
ating subsidy funds is inequitable. Last 
year, the Congress labored mightily to 
develop a service-based formula which 
would provide Federal dollars to sys- 
tems based on actual service rather 
than population factors. The formula 
in my proposal is similar to the serv- 
ice-based formula adopted by the 
House in the closing days of the 96th 
Congress. In addition, this new propos- 
al contains a cap on the amount of 
Federal dollars that any transit opera- 
tor can receive, thereby equalizing 
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among systems Federal dollars as a 
percentage of operating expenses. 

The Federal Government should not 
subsidize fares or relieve State and 
local governments from primary re- 
sponsibility for funding transit oper- 
ation expenses. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government 
does have an interest in seeing that its 
capital investment in buses, rolling 
stock, and related facilities is main- 
tained. Federal dollars are already 
wasted on capital projects because of 
poor maintenance programs. A 1977 
study funded by UMTA found that 
only a dozen or so systems—out of 
1,000—had formal maintenance train- 
ing programs. The maintenance that is 
done is often inadequate. Another 
UMTA survey showed that 35 percent 
of all repairs performed on buses are 
done improperly. 

The biggest casualty of tight transit 
budgets has been maintenance. De- 
ferred maintenance can be hidden for 
years while saving money for escalat- 
ing wages, expanded service, and rising 
fuel bills. Ultimately, however, service 
is brought to the brink of collapse. In 
November 1979, SEPTA’s Broad Street 
subway rush-hour schedule required 
108 cars but only 26 were operable. De- 
spite more aggressive improvements, 
SEPTA still fields only about 60 cars 
on this line. The mean distance be- 
tween failures is another indicator of 
vehicle productivity. In 1968, Philadel- 
phia’s buses traveled an average of 
8,477 miles between mechanical break- 
downs. In 1979, that figure had de- 
clined to 757 miles. The mean distance 
between failures on the trolley buses 
went from 1,740 miles to 643 miles in 
the same time period. Broad Street 
subway cars broke down after 6,462 
miles on the average, instead of after 
265,860 miles, 11 years earlier. 

Along with inadequate budgets, 
SEPTA's deferral of maintenance was 
attributable to anticipated replace- 
ment vehicles. This tendency to over- 
capitalize—to buy new equipment in- 
stead of increasing the lifespan of ex- 
isting equipment—will be promoted 
under the administration’s plan to 
retain a capital program only. 

Establishing a program of assistance 
for proven maintenance programs has 
obvious advantages to the Federal 
Government. UMTA did an analysis to 
show what it would take to replace by 
1990 all buses over 15 years of age as 
of October 1980. It was determined 
that about 3,580 buses would have to 
be replaced each year. Assuming a 
more realistic bus lifespan, the Ameri- 
can Public Transportation Association 
(APTA) surveyed the transit industry 
to determine the number of new buses 
needed to replace vehicles over 13 
years of age. APTA’s result showed a 
need for an average annual purchase 
of 4,720 buses.” Thus, if we could 
extend the useful life of buses by 2 
years through improved maintenance, 
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the number of new buses needed every 
year nationwide would drop by 1,140. 

A program for transit maintenance 
has a precedence in the Federal aid 
highway program. Under current law, 
there is a separate program for reha- 
bilitating, restoring, and resurfacing 
the Nation’s interstate highways. In 
recognition of the overwhelming main- 
tenance needs of the Interstate 
System, the current adminstration has 
proposed expanding this 3R program 
into a 4R program—to include recon- 
struction. At same time program dol- 
lars are slated to increase from $275 
million in fiscal year 1982 to $800 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1983, $1.3 billion in 
fiscal year 1984, and $2 billion in fiscal 
year 1985. In addition, the administra- 
tion proposes to increase the Federal 
share from 75 to 90 percent of project 
cost. It does not make sense for the 
Federal Government to recognize a 
role in maintaining our Interstate 
System but not our mass transit net- 
works. 

Let me provide some specific details 
about my proposal. Subsection (a) au- 
thorizes the Secretary to make grants 
to assist local public bodies in financ- 
ing maintenance expenses of mass 
transportation systems. The authori- 
zation levels in billions are: $1.105 for 
fiscal year 1983; $1.215 for fiscal year 
1984; $1.336 for fiscal year 1985; and 
$1.469 for fiscal year 1986. Urbanized 
areas with population under 200,000 
receive 10 percent of these funds for 
apportionment to the Governor of 
each State on the basis of population 
and population weight by density. The 
remainder of the funds are available 
for apportionment to urbanized areas 
with a population of 200,000 or more 
on the basis of bus and rail revenue ve- 
hicle-miles and fixed guideway route 
miles. Revenue vehicle-miles are to be 
adjusted to reflect the age of a transit 
system’s fleet. 

The Federal grant for maintenance 
expenses for any urban system cannot 
exceed 15 percent of the operating 
costs of that system for the same 
fiscal year. In addition, the Secretary 
is instructed to develop a system of 
measuring improvements in transit 
systems resulting from maintenance 
programs. The Secretary will submit 
recommendations to Congress on a 
method of apportioning funds which 
will reward those transit systems 
which show improved performance. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Secre- 
tary to make grants for the purchase 
of buses and related equipment and 
the construction of bus-related facili- 
ties. This is essentially the same pro- 
gram as the current “Tier IV” provi- 
sion in section 5. The amounts appor- 
tioned to urbanized areas will be based 
on bus vehicle revenue-miles, however, 
instead of the current population den- 
sity formula. The purpose of this 
change is to more closely link Federal 
assistance with actual service. Authori- 
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zation levels for this section are those 
proposed by the administration: $400 
million for fiscal year 1983; $450 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1984; $500 million 
for fiscal year 1985; and $550 million 
for fiscal year 1986. 

Subsection (c) provides that in the 
case of urbanized areas with popula- 
tion under 200,000, the Governor of 
each State shall be the recipient of 
Federal grants. The Governor is then 
encouraged to distribute the funds 
among small urban areas in his or her 
State in an equitable fashion, prefer- 
ably using service-based factors. In the 
case of urbanized areas with popula- 
tion of 200,000 or more, the transpor- 
tation authority or regional agency 
= receive the Federal grants direct- 
y. 

Subsection (d) states that appropri- 
ations pursuant to the bill will be 
available for obligation for 3 years. 
Funds not obligated in that time will 
be reapportioned among the transit 
systems. 

Subsection (e) provides that the Fed- 
eral share for any maintenance pro- 
gram cannot exceed 75 percent of the 
cost of the program. The Federal 
share for the bus capital program will 
remain at 80 percent. 

Subsection (f) requires that appli- 
cants for Federal grants have a pro- 
gram of maintenance which is ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

There is a separate section of the 
bill for reauthorizing the existing sec- 
tion 18 program for nonurban transit 
programs. Authorizations start at the 
administration’s level of $85 million 
for fiscal year 1983, but then increase 
10 percent every year instead of re- 
maining at the same level. Currently, 
section 18 money can be used for capi- 
tal purposes or for operating assist- 
ance. The administration proposal pro- 
hibits the use of Federal funds for op- 
erating assistance after fiscal year 
1985. My bill would allow the Federal 
grants to be used for capital purposes 
or maintenance expenses in conform- 
ance with the treatment of all other 
transit systems. 

In conclusion, I believe the Mainte- 
nance Assistance Act of 1981 will 
greatly benefit the Nation. In the first 
place, it will introduce some control 
over the Federal section 5 program by 
targeting funds to maintenance only. 
Riders and State and local govern- 
ments will have to cover the remain- 
der of operating expenses. They will, 
therefore, be encouraged to improve 
efficiency of service, hold down labor 
costs, and raise fares over time. 

Second, the proposal will lead to 
stronger maintenance programs 
throughout the Nation. The provision 
for establishing a financial bonus pro- 
gram for improved equipment per- 
formance will reward systems—and in- 
directly transit employees and users— 
that build quality programs. In addi- 
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tion, transit systems will no longer 
defer or ignore maintenance needs be- 
cause Federal dollars are available 
solely for maintenance purposes 
rather than any operating expenses. 

Finally, this legislation is a compro- 
mise between current law and the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to entirely 
phase out the operating subsidy pro- 
gram. It addresses the criticisms of ex- 
isting law by relating Federal assist- 
ance to actual service, equalizing the 
distribution of funds, and establishing 
greater control over the program. 
While it establishes a program to help 
transit systems maintain capital pur- 
chased with Federal dollars, it does 
not relieve users and State and local 
governments from primary responsi- 
bility for operating public transporta- 
tion. The legislation is intended to in- 
troduce a new concept into the debate 
over the future of public transporta- 
tion and is amenable to improvements 
and changes. 

H.R. 3143 


A bill to amend the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 to authorize appropri- 
ations to assist local public bodies in main- 
taining mass transportation systems, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Mass Transporta- 

tion Maintenance Assistance Act of 1981”. 
Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) that the operation and maintenance of 
mass transportation service has become so 
financially burdensome as to threaten the 
continuation of this essential public service; 

(2) that the termination or curtailment of 
such service is undesirable from an energy 
and social perspective; 

(3) that the responsibility for financing 
operating expenses rests primarily with 
State and local governments and transpor- 
tation users; and 

(4) that responsibility for maintaining the 
Federal investment in mass transportation 
equipment rests, in part, with the Federal 
Government. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to assist in the development of im- 
proved maintenance of mass transportation 
equipment; and 

(2) to provide assistance to State and local 
governments and their instrumentalities in 
financing such maintenance. 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


“Sec. 5. (a1) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants under this section to assist 
local public bodies in financing maintenance 
expenses of mass transportation systems. 
There is authorized to be appropriated for 
such grants $1,105,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983; 
$1,215,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984; $1,336,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1985; and 
$1,469,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1986. 

“(2) Of the amount appropriated under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection for a fiscal 
year, 10 percent shall be apportioned to 
States in accordance with paragraph (3) of 
this subsection and shall be available for ex- 
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penditure only in those urbanized areas 
with populations of less that 200,000 which 
have approved maintenance programs under 
subsection (g) of this section. The remain- 
der of any amount so appropriated shall be 
apportioned in accordance with paragraph 
(4) of this subsection to those urbanized 
areas with populations of 200,000 or more 
which have approved maintenance pro- 
grams under subsection (g) of this section 
and shall be available for expenditure in 
such areas. 

“(3) The amount apportioned to a State 
shall be an amount equal to the sum of— 

(A) 50 percent of the amount available for 
apportionment to States under paragraph 
(2) multiplied by the ratio which the popu- 
lation of all urbanized areas with popula- 
tions of less than 200,000 in the State which 
have approved maintenance programs under 
subsection (g) bears to the population of all 
urbanized areas with populations of less 
than 200,000 which have approved mainte- 
nance programs under subsection (g), as 
shown by the latest available Federal 
census, and 

“(B) 50 percent of the amount available 
for apportionment to States under para- 
graph (2) multiplied by a ratio for such ur- 
banized areas with populations of less than 
200,000 determined on the basis of popula- 
tion weighted by a factor of density, as de- 
termined by the Secretary. 

“(4) The amount apportioned to an urban- 
ized area with a population of 200,000 or 
more which has an approved maintenance 
program under subsection (g) of this section 
shall be an amount equal to the sum of— 

“(A) 80 percent of the amount available 
for apportionment to urbanized areas with 
populations of 200,000 or more under para- 
graph (2) multiplied by the ratio (as adjust- 
ed under this paragraph) which the number 
of revenue rail and bus vehicle miles direct- 
ly serving such urbanized area bears to the 
total number of revenue rail and bus vehicle 
miles directly serving all urbanized areas 
with populations of 200,000 or more which 
have approved maintenance programs under 
subsection (g), and 

“(B) 20 percent of the amount available 
for apportionment to urbanized areas with 
populations of 200,000 or more under para- 
graph (2) multiplied by the ratio which the 
number of fixed guideway system route 
miles in such urbanized area bears to the 
number of fixed guideway system route 
miles in all urbanized areas with popula- 
tions of 200,000 or more which have ap- 
proved maintenance programs under subsec- 
tion (g). 


The ratio determined for an urbanized area 
under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall be adjusted, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, by a 
factor reflecting the age of the buses and 
rolling stock serving such urbanized area 
compared with the average age of buses and 
rolling stock serving all urbanized areas 
with populations of 200,000 or more which 
have approved maintenance programs under 
subsection (g). 

“(5) The amount of a grant for a fiscal 
year to an urbanized area under this subsec- 
tion for maintenance expenses for a mass 
transportation system shall not exceed 15 
percent of the operating costs of such 
system for such fiscal year. 

“(6) The Secretary shall develop a system 
of measuring improved efficiency of mass 
transportation systems resulting from ap- 
proved maintenance programs. The Secre- 
tary shall make recommendations to the 
Congress with respect to methods of appor- 
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tioning funds which reward improved effi- 
ciency of mass transportation systems. 

„b) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants under this section for the pur- 
chase of buses and related equipment and 
the construction of bus related facilities. 
There is authorized to be appropriated for 
such grants $400,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1983; $450,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1984; 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985; and $550,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1986. 

“(2) Of the amount appropriated under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection for a fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall apportion to each 
urbanized area with a population of 200,000 
or more for expenditure in such area an 
amount equal to the amount so appropri- 
ated multiplied by the ratio which the 
number of bus revenue vehicle miles direct- 
ly serving such urbanized area bears to the 
total number of bus revenue vehicle miles 
directly serving all urbanized areas. Of the 
amount so appropriated, the Secretary shall 
apportion to each State for expenditure in 
urbanized areas with populations of less 
than 200,000 in such State an amount equal 
to the amount so appropriated multiplied 
by the ratio which the number of bus reve- 
nue vehicle miles directly serving all such 
urbanized areas in such State bears to the 
total number of bus revenue vehicle miles 
directly serving all urbanized areas. 

“(c)(1) The Governor, responsible local of- 
ficials, and publicly owned operators of 
mass transportation services, in accordance 
with the planning process required under 
section 8 of this Act, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary, shall designate a recipient 
or recipients to receive and dispense the 
funds apportioned under subsection (a) or 
(b) that are attributable to urbanized areas 
with populations of 200,000 or more. In any 
case in which a statewide or regional agency 
or instrumentality is responsible under 
State laws for the financing, construction, 
and operation, directly, by lease, contract or 
otherwise, of public transportation services, 
such agency or instrumentality shall be the 
recipient to receive and dispense such funds. 
The term ‘designated recipient’ as used in 
this section shall refer to the recipient se- 
lected according to the procedures required 
by this paragraph. 

-“(2) Sums apportioned under subsection 
(a) or (b) to a State for expenditure in ur- 
banized areas with populations of less than 
200,000 in such State shall be made availa- 
ble to the Governor of such State for ex- 
penditure in such urbanized areas in accord- 
ance with the planning process required 
under section 8 of this Act and shall be 
fairly and equitably distributed. The Gover- 
nor of each State is encouraged to take into 
account service based factors, such as reve- 
nue vehicle miles, in distributing such 
funds. The Governor shall submit annually 
a report to the Secretary concerning the al- 
location of such funds, 

“(3) In the case of any urbanized area 
which is in more than one State, amounts 
apportioned for such area under subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section shall be appor- 
tioned to the Governor of each such State 
in the case of an urbanized area with a pop- 
ulation of less than 200,000, or to the desig- 
nated recipient in the portion of the urban- 
ized area in each such State in the case of 
an urbanized area with a population of 
200,000 or more. 

dx) Appropriations pursuant to this 
section shall be available until expended. 
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“(2) Sums apportioned under subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section shall be available 
for obligation by the Governor or designat- 
ed recipient for a period of three years fol- 
lowing the close of the fiscal year for which 
such sums are apportioned. Any amounts so 
apportioned remaining unobligated at the 
end of such period shall be added to the 
amount available for apportionment under 
subsection (a) or (b), respectively, of this 
section for the succeeding fiscal year. 

e) The Federal share for any project for 
the payment of maintenance expenses 
under subsection (a) of this section shall not 
exceed 75 percent of the costs of such 
project. The Federal share for any project 
for the purchase of buses and related equip- 
ment or the construction of bus-related 
facilities under subsection (b) of this section 
shall not exceed 80 percent of the net cost 
of such project. 

„) The Secretary shall not approve a 
grant for a project under this section unless 
he finds that such project is part of the ap- 
proved program of projects required by sec- 
tion 8 of this Act and that the applicant or 
responsible agency has or will have— 

“(1) the legal, financial, and technical ca- 
pacity to carry out the proposed project; 

(2) satisfactory continuing control, 
through operation or lease or otherwise, 
over the use of project facilities and equip- 
ment; and 

(3) in the case of grants under subsection 
(a) of the section, an approved program of 
maintenance under subsection (g) of this 
section. 

“(gX1) The designated recipient (in the 
case of an urbanized area with a population 
of 200,000 or more) or the Governor (in the 
case of an urbanized area with a population 
of less than 200,000) shall submit to the Sec- 
retary for his approval a program for main- 
tenance of mass transportation facilities 
and equipment in such urbanized area. 

(2) As soon as practicable after approval 
of a maintenance program the Secretary 
shall enter into a formal agreement with 
the Governor or the designated recipient of 
the urbanized area for the payment of the 
Federal share of maintenance costs under 
such program. 

“(3) The Secretary is authorized, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529), to 
make advance or progress payments on ac- 
count of any grant made pursuant to this 
section, on such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe. 

“(h) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as he deems necessary to administer 
this section.“. 

Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of section 
4(e) of the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following:; $75,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983; 
$82,500,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984; $90,750,000 for the fiscal 

year ending September 30, 1985; and 
$99,825,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1986.” 

(b) The second sentence of subsection (c) 
of section 18 of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 is amended by striking out 
“including” and all that follows through the 
period at the end of such sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “in- 
cluding projects for the payment of mainte- 
nance costs to private providers of public 
transportation service in areas other than 
urbanized areas. 

(c) The second sentence of subsection (e) 
of section 18 of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
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tion Act of 1964 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The Federal share under this section 
for any project for the payment of mainte- 
nance costs shall not exceed 75 percent of 
the cost of such maintenance project.“. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 3(aX1XB) of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 is amended 
by striking out “5(a)(4)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “5(b)”. 

(b) Section 3(h) of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 is amended by striking 
out “5(a)(4)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“5(b)”. 

Sec. 6. This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to amounts apportioned for fiscal 
years beginning on or after October 1, 1982, 
under section 5 or section 18 of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 


TERRORIST ACTIVITY IN EL 
SALVADOR 


(Mr. LEWIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
taken off of the UPI wire outside an 
item regarding El Salvador, and I wish 
to share a bit of that with you. 

Security forces shot to death 24 civilians 
in a dead-end street of a San Salvador slum 
in what relatives said was a mass execution 
but the Defense Ministry called an “armed 
confrontation”’* * * 


Journalists who saw the bodies said 
that many were shot execution style 
and that some had their hands tied 
behind their backs. 

Mr. Speaker, a short time ago the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
had a very serious debate and a very 


close vote on a matter of reprograming 
military assistance for El Salvador. 
Many of us supported that position, 
largely because our country had just 
committed itself to $125 million of eco- 
nomic aid designed to provide assist- 
ance and progress in El Salvador. 

These continued reports would indi- 
cate that we still have very serious 
problems of terrorism from both the 
left and the right in that country. I 
for one am calling upon the adminis- 
tration to review these actions and to 
give the Congress an analysis of exact- 
ly what took place in El Salvador in 
this instance. 

Those of us who have supported the 
administration’s request for repro- 
graming of military aid for the Duarte 
government are intensely interested in 
the survival of the moderate center in 
El Salvador and concerned about 
achieving a political solution to the 
crisis present in the land of our neigh- 
bor to the South. 

As I voted for reprograming it was in 
large part a result of evidence of ship- 
ments of arms from the Soviets and 
Castro to leftist terrorists. 

As I expressed support for 
$125,000,000 in economic assistance, I 
did so with great concern for the need 
for assurance that our help would be 
on the side of freedom and eventually 
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would be a benefit to the people of El 
Salvador. As I review such votes in the 
future, I will look for evidence that 
such assistance does not end up in the 
hand of terrorists on the right and 
become of benefit to those who seek a 
military dictatorship and the distruc- 
tion of the dream for democracy in El 
Salvador. 


CANADIAN SAVINGS BONUS 
WORKS 


(Mr. MOORE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider tax cuts for individuals and 
seek to encourage personal savings in 
a second tax bill, I think we ought to 
consider the Canadian experience of 
the last decade during which their sav- 
ings rates have doubled while ours 
have almost been cut in half. Savings 
as a percent of disposable income now 
stands at 11 percent in Canada while it 
is less than half that level in the 
United States. 

Why are Canadians saving while we 
do not? 

Canada has registered retirement 
savings plans similar to our individual 
retirement accounts. There are two 
distinct and important differences, 
however. One difference is that Cana- 
dians can contribute nearly four times 
as much as we can to an IRA and have 
these contributions tax deferred until 
withdrawn at retirement. The maxi- 
mum annual IRA contribution our 
Tax Code now allows is $1,500. This 
figure is $5,500 in Canada if individ- 
uals have no other form of retirement 
plan and it is $3,500 if employees also 
participate in an employer-sponsored 
retirement plan at work. The other 
difference is that any citizen in 
Canada can have such a plan while we 
limit that right to only those not cov- 
ered by a pension plan. 

The results of the Canadian experi- 
ence in savings is most encouraging. In 
1977 almost three-quarters of those 
participating in registered retirement 
savings plans had incomes of $25,000 
or less. The number of these RRSP’s 
doubled between 1973 and 1977. 

During the period between 1967 and 
1977 individual saving in Canada grew 
from 6.2 to 7.8 percent of disposable 
income while individual saving in the 
United States declined from 7.5 to 5.1 
percent. This period corresponds with 
the period of substantial growth in 
savings in RRSP’s. 

Therefore, we ought to profit by the 
Canadian experience and change our 
tax laws accordingly. H.R. 1250 accom- 
plishes this end and I invite my col- 
leagues’ cosponsorship. 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF TAXPAYERS’ 
MONEY 


(Mr. HARTNETT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the primary concerns expressed by 
the American taxpayers is excessive 
and wasteful spending by the Federal 
Government. One policy that is both 
costly and confusing is Public Law 93- 
462 which is found in section 59a of 
title II of the United States Code. This 
law allows a Member of Congress who 
is leaving office to purchase office fur- 
niture and furnishings from one of his 
or her district offices. 

Also the departing Member of Con- 
gress can wait until the last day in 
which he/she holds office to decide 
whether or not to purchase all, some, 
or none of the furnishings. This prac- 
tice is not only expensive but also cre- 
ates extreme confusion for the incom- 
ing Member. 

I was notified approximately 2 weeks 
before I took office that my predeces- 
sor planned to purchase all but seven 
items of the furniture from his district 
office. GSA placed the value of the 
office items at $4,120.80. It cost my 
office over $9,400 to purchase replace- 
ment furnishings from GSA. The dif- 
ference in these two amounts could 
have been saved by the Government. 

It is my belief that most Members of 
Congress are willing to supply their 
district offices with existing Govern- 
ment furniture as long as it is in good 
condition—which is the procedure by 
which our Washington offices are fur- 
nished. GSA should keep all Govern- 
ment furniture on hand and replace it 
as the furniture wears out. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
that would allow an outgoing Member 
of Congress to purchase only a desk 
and chair from his office. The outgo- 
ing Member would have to notify the 
incoming Member of this decision 
within 30 days after he/she is elected 
to office. 

I believe this policy represents re- 
sponsible Government management of 
the taxpayers’ money. 


INTRODUCING LEGISLATION TO 
MODIFY BELLE FOURCHE IRRI- 
GATION PROJECT IN WESTERN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, today, I am introducing 
legislation to modify the existing Belle 
Fourche irrigation project in western 
South Dakota. The project is in need 
of modernization and updating of the 
existing water delivery system. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the diverted 
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water is lost due to the current out- 
moded delivery system. This is a loss 
that an arid State like South Dakota 
cannot tolerate. The needed modifica- 
tions include construction, improve- 
ment, and updating of works, water 
conservation, fish and wildlife conser- 
vation, recreation, and general mod- 
ernization of the existing system. As 
modified, the general plan will be 
reauthorized under the designation 
“Belle Fourche unit” of the Pick- 
Sloan Missouri Basin program. 

I urge favorable consideration of the 
bill and its speedy approval. 


o 1530 


PREFERENTIAL WORK AND 
EDUCATION QUOTAS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, 17 
years ago Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and it became il- 
legal to discriminate in employment 
on the grounds of race, color, religion, 
sex and national origin. The concept 
of equality of opportunity was made a 
matter of legal right for all Americans 
and has now become a readily accept- 
ed element of American tradition. 
What has now come to be an accepted 
part of American life is the practice of 
some Federal agencies to use the Civil 
Rights Act to promote discrimination 
and race consciousness in the work- 
place or school. The terms “equal op- 
portunity” and “affirmative action” 
have become euphemisms for racial 
quotas. Somehow, flagrant race count- 
ing and numerical requirements have 
become the practice of, of all things, 
the Government itself. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, we are re- 
minded that our Government’s poli- 
cies do not reflect the views of the 
American people, including those who, 
in the minds of many of our civil serv- 
ants and political spokesmen, should 
be benefiting from those policies. The 
Washington Post series on national 
racial attitudes, reports that the 
recent ABC-Washington Post poll re- 
veals strong disapproval by both 
whites and minorities of preferential 
treatment on the basis of race. This 
administration has recognized the 
need to review Government policies 
that result in preferential work and 
education quotas. The American 
people would seem to be solidly behind 
those efforts. 


THE PEOPLE WANT THE PRESI- 
DENT’S ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
PLAN 


(Mr. BETHUNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, al- 
ready today several of our friends 
from the Democratic side have been 
here in the well to try to convey the 
impression that the Republicans are 
somehow not open to ideas and im- 
provements to our budget proposal. 
That is just not so. I have been sitting 
on the Budget Committee now for a 
couple of months and we are open to 
any ideas. But the budget proposal 
that the Democrats have proposed is 
not a proposal to amend what we are 
trying to do. It is a proposal that in- 
tends to destroy the President's eco- 
nomic recovery program. 

These are not minor changes that 
are being offered. These are changes 
that go to the very heart of what the 
President hopes to accomplish. The 
President is proposing a long-term eco- 
nomic recovery program for this coun- 
try, a 3-year plan to cut taxes, cut 
spending, stabilize the monetary 
policy, and get the regulatory burden 
off the backs of the people, a funda- 
mentally different course of action. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
are offering up a short-term plan, a 1- 
year plan. Under it, the taxes will go 
up next year, spending will go up. 
There will be more Government in- 
volvement, not less. That is not what 
the people want. What we have had in 
the past does not work. The people 
want a new plan, a plan they can have 
faith in. The people want the Presi- 
dent’s economic recovery program, not 
this stopgap, l-year device and then 
back to politics as usual in the election 
year of 1982. 


THE REPUBLICANS DO NOT 
HAVE A BUNKER MENTALITY 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
sit here and listen to the speeches 
made during the 1-minute period of 
time, there are obviously some differ- 
ences of opinion. But I would like to 
draw some attention to some of the 
statements that have been made that 
seem to me a little off base. 

We are not here afraid to debate the 
debatable. We are not here afraid to 
question the questionable. But we 
have to realize that some of us in this 
House are less equal than others; that 
it is difficult to get some of our pro- 
posals even to be considered on the 
floor of this House because of deci- 
sions that were made by the leader- 
ship already in this session. When you 
take the Ways and Means Committee 
and you decide the Republicans will be 
given 37 percent of the positions on 
that committee when we have 47 per- 
cent of the Members of the House, 
you have drastically reduced our op- 
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portunity to present the President’s 
plan on tax cuts. 

Then to come here and suggest that 
we have a bunker mentality, is entire- 
ly incorrect. We do not have a bunker 
mentality but we realize the rules that 
are being drawn that make it more dif- 
ficult for us to play in this game. If 
that is going to occur, we are going to 
have to respond as best we can. 

I also suggest that it is rather ironic 
for some leaders on the other side of 
the aisle to suggest we have a bunker 
mentality—that is a military term— 
very ironic when they present us their 
plan, since one of the major features 
of their plan is to cut the President’s 
proposal by $4.3 billion in national de- 
fense. 


THE PARTY OF THE PEOPLE? 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks,) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 2 months this Congress—with 
the full participation of the American 
people—has been discussing and debat- 
ing the President’s economic program. 

We have examined its merits here on 
the floor and in our committees. We 
have conversed freely with our con- 
stituents through correspondence, 
phone calls, meetings, and interviews 
with the press. 

I think this has been a very healthy 
debate, Mr. Speaker. This is the way 
policy should be made in a great de- 
mocracy like ours. But unfortunately, 
the Democratic leadership does not 
agree. On Monday, the leadership an- 
nounced that it had come up with its 
own budgetary plan for this Nation. 
And on Tuesday, the Democrats on 
the Budget Committee, with one lone 
exception, summarily dismissed the 
President’s plan which has been dis- 
cussed and examined by this Nation 
for 2 months and voted for its own 
plan which had been kept secret from 
the American people until just 24 
hours before that committee vote. 

No debate, no discussion, no input 
by the American people. And this 
comes from the party that likes to call 
itself the party of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to 
close ranks behind the President and 
his plan, as the American people want 
us to and to reject the Democrat lead- 
ership’s plan which was slapped to- 
gether in the cloakroom 2 days ago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RatcHForD). The Chair desires to an- 
nounce that pursuant to clause 4 of 
rule I, the Speaker signed the follow- 
ing enrolled joint resolution earlier 
today: 
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8.J. Res. 61. Joint Resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating April 9, 1981, as “Afri- 
can Refugee Relief Day.” 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the Con- 
gress from April 10, 1981, to April 27, 1981. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 31, CASH DISCOUNT ACT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the Senate amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 31) to amend the Truth in Lend- 
ing Act to encourage cash discounts, 
and for other purposes, and that the 
House disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment to H.R. 31 and request a confer- 
ence with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WALKER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, would the gen- 
tleman explain to the House what it is 
that he is attempting to do here in 
some detail so we would have a better 
idea as to what the procedure is? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the Senate cash 
discount bill, like the House version, 
will deregulate cash discounts and re- 
activate the ban on surcharging credit 


cards until February 27, 1984. The cur- 


rent ban expired Friday, February 27. 

There are six differences between 
the House and Senate bill: 

First. The Senate bill has removed 
the authority in the cash discount pro- 
vision for the Federal Reserve Board 
to issue new regulations after the cur- 
rent ones are repealed. 

Second. The Senate bill removes a 
cash discount requirement in the 
House bill that would have required 
disclosure of the availability of a cash 
discount clearly and conspicuously “to 
all prospective buyers.” Under the 
Senate bill the cash discount’s avail- 
ability only needs to be disclosed clear- 
ly and conspicuously. 

Third. The Senate bill calls for the 
Federal Reserve Board to submit a 
study to Congess in 2 years on the 
effect of charge card transactions on 
card issuers, merchants, and consum- 
ers. 

Fourth. The Senate bill makes a 
technical amendment to the Truth in 
Lending Simplification and Reform 
Act so that if a creditor wants to 
comply with it before its April 1, 1982, 
effective date the creditor will be sub- 
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ject to the simplified civil liability pro- 
visions rather than the civil liability 
provisions of the existing Truth in 
Lending Act. 

Fifth. The Senate bill amends the 
National Banking Act to provide a 2- 
year moratorium under certain cir- 
cumstances on the current require- 
ment that national banks divest them- 
selves of certain real estate within 5 
years. The need for the moratorium is 
that the Comptroller of the Currency 
now wants to require divestiture, but 
in the past had not uniformly required 
it. Immediate divestiture of such real 
estate now might cause some banks fi- 
nancial hardship. 

Sixth. Finally, the Senate bill 
amends the Public Health Service Act 
to permit the President to appoint an 
individual who is 64 years old or older 
to the office of Surgeon General. 

Mr. WALKER. I appreciate that, 
Mr. Speaker, and I thank the gentle- 
man for explaining it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman: from 
Illinois? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 


Soley for consideration of all the 
provisions of the Senate amendment 
in the nature of a substitute except 
section 303, and modifications thereof 
committed to conference, the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the House: 
Messrs. St GERMAIN, ANNUNZIO, GON- 
ZALEZ, MINISH, STANTON of Ohio, 
Evans of Delaware, and WYLIE; and 


Solely for the consideration of sec- 
tion 303 of the Senate amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, and modifi- 
cations thereof committed to confer- 
ence, the following Members on the 
part of the House: Messrs. DINGELL, 
WAXMAN, SCHEUER, BROYHILL, and 
MADIGAN. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS TO HAVE UNTIL 5 
P.M. FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1981, TO 
FILE REPORT ON H.R. 2330, NU- 
CLEAR REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
may have until 5 p.m., Friday, April 
10, 1981, to file a report on the bill 
(H.R. 2330) to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE CON- 
GRESS COMMENCING FRIDAY, 
APRIL 10, 1981 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the Senate privileged concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 17) pro- 
viding for an adjournment of the two 
Houses from Friday, April 10, 1981, to 
12 o’clock noon on Monday, April 27, 
1981. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate privileged concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate privileged 
concurrent resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 17 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That when the 
two Houses adjourn on Friday, April 10, 
1981, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday, April 27, 1981. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Senate concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced the ayes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 241, nays 
73, not voting 118, as follows: 

(Roll No. 23) 


YEAS—241 


Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 


Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne, James 

Daniel, R. W. 

Dannemeyer 
b 


Patterson 


Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wylie 

Yates 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Smith (NJ) 


NAYS—73 


Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (ID) 
Hefner 
Hendon 
Hiler 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Johnston 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Miller (OH) 
Moore 
Morrison 
Napier 


NOT VOTING—118 


Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Huckaby 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 


Moffett 
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NOWAK, Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, 
and Mr. HILLER changed their votes 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SCHUMER changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


© 1600 


SYRIA’S ROLE IN LEBANON 
WARRANTS SEVEREST CON- 
DEMNATION 


(Mr. DERWINSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
deteriorating situation in Lebanon 
could provoke an all-out war in the 
Middle East. 

Syria is continuing its efforts to real- 
ize its historical objective to absorb all 
or part of Lebanon into a “Greater 
Syria.” Given Syria’s close ties with 
the Soviet Union, we should assume 
that the Soviet military would move 
swiftly to exploit Lebanon’s strategic 
port facilities on the Mediterranian 
coast. If such a development occurs, it 
will create a problem on that flank for 
Israel and will have obvious reprecus- 
sions. 

Throughout the 6-year war in Leba- 
non, the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, with the primary backing of 
Libya and Syria, has been conducting 
terrorist/guerrilla operations against 
the citizenry of Lebanon and neigh- 
boring Israel. All of these activities 
have been launched from heavily for- 
tified enclaves that are maintained in 
disregard of central government au- 
thorities. 

Syria’s role in Lebanon warrants the 
severest condemnation. Whatever can 
be said about its original peacekeeping 
intentions as the predominant element 
of the Arab deterrent force (ADF), it 
is clear that over the past several 
years, Syrian forces have been shield- 
ing PLO terrorist activities directed 
against Israel and the Christian com- 
munity within Lebanon. The PLO is a 
Soviet-influenced radical force which 
is not truly representative of Arab as- 
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pirations. The PLO also represents a 
threat to moderate Arab governments. 

The removal of external forces 
would enhance the prospects of Leba- 
non to once again become a viable, 
pro-Western democracy. Such a turn 
of events would serve our national in- 
terests. 

Therefore, I believe there must be 
an immediate cease-fire and the termi- 
nation of the Syrian seige of Zahle; 
reaffirmation of the historic United 
States-Lebanon relationship and our 
insistence on the freedom, sovereignty 
and integrity of Lebanon. This in- 
cludes the preservation of a free, 
secure and deeply rooted Christian 
community, as well as the historic 
Moslem, Druze, Armenian, and Jewish 
communities; restoration of Lebanon’s 
sovereignty free from outside domina- 
tion and Syrian occupation. There also 
must be opposition to an outside im- 
posed solution to the Lebanese prob- 
lem, and support for free and open na- 
tional elections which are scheduled 
for mid-1982. To this end, the U.S. 
Government should work to restore 
the authority of a government in Leb- 
anon that reflects the will of the 
people and to strengthen the Lebanese 
army so that it can control illegal mili- 
tary and terrorist activities. 

This crisis must have priority U.S. 
attention. For too long the tragedy of 
Lebanon has been allowed to go on 
until its very independence is threat- 
ened. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I was unavoidably 
detained at the White House at a 
meeting with Vice President GEORGE 
Buss during rollcall 22. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the af- 
firmative. 


INTRODUCTION OF PAY 
REFORM LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation pro- 
posed by President Reagan to reform 
the system of adjusting Federal civil- 
ian pay, and I urge its prompt consid- 
eration by the responsible committee 
leadership and the Congress. 

The importance of this legislation is 
evident. It is estimated that the enact- 
ment of this proposal would reduce 
payroll costs in fiscal year 1982 about 
$3.7 billion below the costs that would 
be incurred under operation of present 
law. Savings in future years would be 
even greater. I believe that all of us 
who have had any experience with the 
Federal pay structure agree that the 
existing method of adjusting Federal 
pay is out of sync with reality, and has 
long been in need of an overhaul. 
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This legislation also is the next logi- 
cal step in the comprehensive civil 
service reform, after having enacted 
the first phase of that plan in 1978. I 
believe that the proposals recommend- 
ed by the President will stabilize the 
pay procedure to the long-range bene- 
fit of both employees and the Federal 
taxpayer. 

I include with my remarks the letter 
of transmission of the legislation and 
a sectional analysis explaining its pro- 
visions: 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The Office of Person- 
nel Management submits herewith the en- 
closed legislative proposal, “To amend title 
5, United States Code, to strengthen the 
principle of comparability as the basis for 
setting Federal pay and benefits, and for 
other purposes.” We respectfully request 
that this proposal be referred to the appro- 
priate committee for early consideration. 

This proposal is submitted as a part of the 
President’s program to eliminate unneces- 
sary expenditures from the Federal budget. 
The proposal would rectify a number of 
long-standing flaws in the system by which 
compensation is determined for Federal em- 
ployees, in order to ensure that Federal em- 
ployment will be truly comparable with em- 
ployment outside the Government. The pro- 
visions of the proposal are as follows: 

PAY COMPARABILITY REVISIONS 

The first part of the legislative proposal 
deals with the pay fixing process for the 
General Schedule and the other statutory 
pay systems. There would be three major 
changes in this process: 

(1) the pay comparability standard would 
be revised to require the inclusion of em- 
ployee benefits in the comparison process, 
and, in view of the differences between the 
Federal Government and non-federal em- 
ployers with regard to relevant conditions of 
employnment (including such factors as job 
security, promotion potential, portability of 
benefits, etc.), to require Federal pay and 
benefits to be comparable with 94 percent of 
non-Federal pay and benefits; 

(2) the comparison base would be broad- 
ened to include State and local government 
as well as the private sector; and 

(3) General Schedule pay (but not the pay 
for the other statutory pay systems) would 
vary by locality, in keeping with the rela- 
tionship between non-Federal pay in each 
locality and national average non-Federal 
pay. 

The process would continue to involve the 
President, the Pay Agent, the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Council, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Pay, playing the same 
roles they now play, both with their scope 
expanded to deal with the new issues of lo- 
cality pay and the inclusion of employee 
benefits in the comparison. The Pay Coun- 
cil would have its membership broadened to 
include employee organizations such as pro- 
fessional organizations, as well as unions. 
General Schedule employees would be paid 
locality rates unless they are in a location 
where the President decides to apply the na- 
tional average General Schedule instead. 
(This might be done for employees assigned 
to foreign areas, for example.) 

The e special rate authority for the 
General Schedule would be broadened and 
made more flexible. Special rates could be 
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established whenever necessary to recruit or 
retain well-qualified employees in an area, 
an occupation, or any subdivision thereof. A 
special rate could not exceed the maximum 
rate of the regular rate range by more than 
twice the amount of the regular rate range. 

With the few flexibilities provided by lo- 
cality pay and the broader special rate au- 
thority, the authority for cost-of-living al- 
lowances in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and U.S. territories and possessions will no 
longer be necessary and would be repealed. 


FEDERAL WAGE SYSTEM REVISIONS 


The second portion of the legislative pro- 
posal deals with the Federal Wage System. 

First, the pay fixing process for Federal 
wage employees would be revised to parallel 
the changes made by the first part of the 
proposal for General Schedule employees. 
The comparison standard would be broad- 
ened to include employee benefits, and to 
require Federal pay and benefits to be com- 
parable to 94 percent of non-Federal pay 
and benefits, and the comparison base 
would be broadened to include State and 
local government. (The change in the com- 
parison standard would not apply to nonap- 
propriated fund employees.) Further, when- 
ever the President decides that national 
emergency or economic conditions affecting 
the general welfare make it necessary to 
invoke an alternative plan for General 
Schedule employees, the Office of Person- 
nel Management would be required to 
impose a comparable limitation on Federal 
Wage System employees. Such a limitation 
would apply to appropriated fund and non- 
appropriated fund employees, to crews of 
vessels, and to certain groups of Federal 
wage employees who have traditionally ne- 
gotiated their wage schedules. 

Second, the legislative proposal would 
repeal certain existing provisions of law 
which now require that Federal wage em- 
ployees be paid more than their counter- 
parts outside the Federal Government. 
These aberrant provisions of current law are 
a provision requiring the use of out-of-area 
wage rates in certain situations (the “Mon- 
roney Amendment”); provisions establishing 
rate ranges and fixing the relationship be- 
tween those rate ranges and the prevailing 
wage; and provisions fixing in law shift dif- 
ferentials and making those differentials 
part of basic pay. Under the proposal, rate 
ranges and shift differentials would be fixed 
in accordance with prevailing non-Federal 
practices. 


PRESIDENTIAL BENEFITS AUTHORITIES 


The third part of the legislative proposal 
would give the President a new authority to 
adjust certain Federal employee benefit pro- 
grams. These adjustments would be made in 
concert with the process by which employee 
benefits are taken into consideration in the 
setting of Federal pay. 

First, the President would be authorized 
to modify the leave program for Federal 
employees, including sick and annual leave 
and certain other forms of leave. He could 
exercise this authority in order to make the 
Federal leave program more consistent with 
non-Federal leave programs, to broaden 
flexibility and employee freedom of choice 
in the program, or to improve the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

Second, the President would be author- 
ized to modify the Government contribu- 
tions to the cost of Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance, although the present 
Government contribution of one-third of 
the cost of basic insurance would be fixed as 
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the minimum possible Government contri- 
bution. 

Third, the President would be authorized 
to change the Government contributions to 
premiums under the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits program. Here again, the 
present Government contribution would be 
fixed as the minimum possible. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 

The proposal includes savings provisions 
for employees who might otherwise be ad- 
versely affected. 

First, employees would be guaranteed that 
pay schedules would go up at least two per- 
cent a year for the first five years, despite 
the changes in the comparison standard and 
the comparison base, the repeal of the Mon- 
roney Amendment, etc. Of course, it is ex- 
pected that most employees would get con- 
siderably more than this minimum. 

Second, employees now receiving cost-of- 
living allowances in Alaska, Hawaii, etc., 
would not suffer any cut in the amount of 
allowance they are now receiving, but the 
allowances would be reduced in the future 
by one-half of any other pay increases the 
employees receive. 

UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY AMENDMENTS 


Because it is not the intention of the legis- 
lative proposal to apply the change in the 
comparability standard to the uniformed 
services, the legislative proposal would 
amend the provision of law now linking mili- 
tary pay adjustments to the General Sched- 
ule to instead provide that military pay 
would be increased each October by the 
amount of the increase in non-Federal pay. 
In addition, the President would be author- 
ized to provide an alternative adjustment, 
subject to Congressional review, if he decid- 
ed that national security conditions, nation- 
al emergency, or economic conditions affect- 
ing the general welfare made such an alter- 
native appropriate. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Finally, the legislative proposal would au- 
thorize the President to phase the provi- 
sions of the bill into effect over the three 
years following enactment. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
proposal would reduce payroll costs in fiscal 
year 1982 about $3.7 billion below the costs 
that would be incurred under operation of 
present law. Savings in future years would 
be even greater. 

The Office of Management and budget ad- 
vises that enactment of this proposal would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD J. DEVINE, 
Director. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS (To 
ACCOMPANY A DRAFT BILL) 

“To amend title 5, United States Code, to 
strengthen the principle of comparability as 
the basis for setting Federal pay and bene- 
fits, and for other purposes.” 

The first section titles the bill as the 
“Federal Pay Comparability Reform Act of 
1981.” 

STATUTORY PAY SYSTEMS 


Section 2 contains various amendments to 
subchapter I of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, designed to improve the 
method of fixing and adjusting rates of pay 
for employees covered by the General 
Schedule and the other statutory pay sys- 
tems. 
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Paragraph (1) of section 2(a) amends sec- 
tion 5301 of title 5 to revise and restate the 
policy objectives under which pay will be 
fixed for the General Schedule and the 
other statutory pay systems. 

Under subsection (a) of the amended sec- 
tion 5301, pay for General Schedule employ- 
ees will be fixed in accordance with four 
principles: 

The first principle continues the principle 
in current law that there be equal pay for 
substantially equal work, but modifies this 
principle to make clear that it will apply 
only within each local pay area, as pay will 
vary from area to area under the bill. 

The second principle continues the princi- 
ple in present law that pay distinctions be 
maintained in keeping with work and per- 
formance distinctions. 

The third principle establishes the new 
comparability standard for pay fixing. Gen- 
eral Schedule pay, when considered togeth- 
er with Federal employee benefits, will be 
fixed at a level of 94 percent of what non- 
Federal employers provide in pay and bene- 
fits for the same levels of work. This will re- 
place the present provision of law under 
which the comparison is made on the basis 
of pay only, rather than pay and benefits 
together, and the comparison is made with 
private enterprise alone, rather than with 
the entire non-Federal sector, including 
State and local government., 

The fourth principle is entirely new, and 
provides that General Schedule pay rates in 
the various pay areas will vary in proportion 
to the differences in non-Federal pay be- 
tween those areas. 

Under subsection (b) of the amended sec- 
tion 5301, pay rates for the other statutory 
pay systems—the Foreign Service pay 
system and the pay system for certain em- 
ployees in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration— 
will be fixed at a level comparable with na- 
tional average General Schedule pay. There 
will not be any locality variations for these 
two pay systems. 

Subsection (c) of the amended section 
5301 provides that pay shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the principles established in 
subsections (a) and (b) and the applicable 
provisions of the rest of the subchapters. 

Subsection (d) restates the present defini- 
tion of statutory pay systems as being the 
General Schedule, the Foreign Service pay 
schedule, and the pay schedules for certain 
employees in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Subsection (d) also makes clear that 
Merit Pay System employees shall be in- 
cluded with General Schedule employees in 
the pay and benefits analysis and compari- 
son, since their pay is tied to General 
Schedule pay by law. 

Paragraph (2) of section 2(a) redesignates 
section 5305 as section 5302, and inserts the 
redesignated section after section 5301. The 
redesignated section is amended to require 
the pay agent’s report to the President to 
compare General Schedule pay and bene- 
fits, rather than pay.alone, with pay and 
benefits outside the Federal Government 
for the same levels of work. The comparison 
will be based on appropriate annual pay sur- 
veys and appropriate benefits surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and on other sources of benefits informa- 
tion. Adjustments in pay rates for the statu- 
tory pay systems are to be based on the 
principles on section 5301(a)(1)-(3) and (b). 
the locality pay principle in section 
5301(a)(4) will not enter into this part of 
the pay fixing process). 
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The membership of the Federal Employ- 
ees Pay Council will be broadened to include 
such organizations as professional associ- 
ations, as well as labor unions. The Pay 
Council will deal with the new issues pre- 
sented by the inclusion of benefits in the 
comparison process, along with all the other 
issues the Council has dealt with in the 
past. 

Paragraph (3) of section 2(a) replaces the 
present section 5303 with an entirely new 
section establishing locality pay rates for 
the General Schedule. The President will 
designate General Schedule pay areas and 
establish locality rates of pay for those 
areas. If he determines it is inappropriate to 
establish locality rates for a particular area 
(such as foreign countries) he can deem the 
national General Schedule rates established 
under section 5302 to be the locality rates 
for that area. The locality rates in each area 
will be determined by adjusting the national 
General Schedule rates established under 
section 5302 upward or downward to reflect 
the relationship between non-Federal rates 
of pay in the area and national non-Federal 
rates. The adjustment could be different for 
different grade levels. The pay agent, the 
Advisory Committee on Federal Pay and the 
Federal Employees Pay Council will all play 
a role in the process paralleling their roles 
in establishing the national General Sched- 
ule rates. Locality rate: will apply to each 
General Schedule empicyee whose perma- 
nent duty station is in a pay area. The ap- 
propriate minimum and maximum locality 
rates will also be used as minimum and 
maximum rates for Merit Pay System em- 
ployees whose permanent duty station is 
within the pay area. Locality rates will be 
effective on the same day as a pay adjust- 
ment under section 5302. The locality rates 
will be printed in the Federal Register, and 
will have the force and effect of law. An in- 
crease in locality pay will not be an equiva- 
lent increase for the purpose of determining 
within-grade increase eligibility later. The 
President or an agency designated by the 
President will prescribe conversion rules 
under which new locality pay rates will be 
applied. 

Paragraph (4) of section 2(a) replaces the 
present section 5304 with a new section sim- 
ilar to the present section 5303. It author- 
izes the establishment by the President of 
special rates of pay for the various General 
Schedule pay areas for one or more areas, 
grades, occupations, or subdivisions thereof, 
upon a finding by the President that the 
Government is experiencing significant dif- 
ficulty in recruiting or retaining well-quali- 
fied individuals. Special rates will be able to 
exceed the maximum locality rate for a 
grade by no more than twice the amount by 
which the maximum exceeds the minimum 
locality rate for that grade. The President 
will establish rules for applying special rates 
to affected employees consistent insofar as 
possible with the normal pay administration 
rules for General Schedule and Merit Pay 
System employees. The President will 
review special rates annually and revise or 
abolish them if appropriate. Special rates 
will be printed in the Federal Register and 
have the force and effect of law. The Presi- 
dent will be able to delegate authority 
granted by this section to the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management. 

Paragraph (5) of section 2(a) amends sec- 
tion 5306 to expand the role of the Advisory 
Committee on Federal Pay to include assist- 
ing the President in carrying out his respon- 
sibilities under the locality pay section, and 
in such other matters as he may request. 
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Section 3 of the bill amends the merit 
system principle in section 2301(b\3) to re- 
place “employers in the private sector” with 
“non-Federal employers,” thereby conform- 
ing to earlier changes in the bill which 
broaden the comparison base. 

Section 4 amends section 5332(a) to elimi- 
nate the obsolete table of pay rates and to 
describe the General Schedule by prescrib- 
ing the number of grades and the number of 
rates of basic pay in each grade; to specify 
that the locality rates fixed under the 
amended section 5303 will be the General 
Schedule rates in each pay area; and to re- 
quire the application of those rates to each 
employee with a permanent duty station in 
the pay area, except a merit pay employee. 

Section 5 repeals section 5941 relating to 
allowances based on living costs and condi- 
tions of environment for employees sta- 
tioned in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
U.S. territories and possessions. 

Section 6 makes a conforming change to 
section 104 of title 3, section 5318 of title 5, 
section 461(a) of title 28, and section 
601(aX(2) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31), as amended, by 
striking out “section 5305” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 5302.” 

FEDERAL WAGE SYSTEM 


Section 7(a) retitles subchapter IV of 
chapter 53 by striking out “Prevailing Rate” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Federal 
Wage.” This terminology change is made 
throughout subchapter IV by section 7 of 
the bill. 

Section 7(a) also amends section 5341 to 
broaden the comparison base used in pay 
fixing to include all non-Federal employers 
and to alter the comparison standard used 
for appropriated fund Federal wage employ- 
ees so that their pay will be comparable 
with 94 percent of non-Federal pay in the 
local wage area, when benefits for both 
groups are taken into account in the com- 
parison. 

The Monroney Amendment” in section 
5343(d) is eliminated by the bill, as are the 
current provisions of section 5343(e) on step 
rates, and the provisions of section 5343(f) 
establishing shift differentials and making 
night shift differential part of basic pay. 
The Office of Personnel Management will 
establish a step-rate structure and appropri- 
ate shift differentials. 

A new section 5343(d) requires that, in 
any year in which an alternative plan goes 
into effect for employees under the statu- 
tory pay systems, the Office of Personnel 
Management will develop and implement a 
plan to provide comparable treatment for 
Federal wage employees. Under section 8 of 
the bill this comparable treatment will also 
apply to certain Federal wage employees 
who are excluded from the regular Federal 
Wage System because they traditionally ne- 
gotiate pay. 

PRESIDENTIAL BENEFITS AUTHORITIES 


Section 9 of the bill adds a new sub- 
chapter III to chapter 63 of title 5. This new 
subchapter authorizes the President to 
modify any provision of chapter 63 (which 
includes the provisions of law governing 
annual and sick leave and certain other 
kinds of leave) in order to make the Govern- 
ment’s leave system more comparable with 
non-Federal leave programs and practices; 
to provide greater flexibility and freedom of 
choice to employees; or to improve the ad- 
ministration of the leave program. The 
President will be required to report to Con- 
gress on any changes he makes in the leave 
program under this new authority, and to 
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publish notices in the Federal Register and 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 

Section 10 of the bill amends chapter 87 
of title 5 to authorize the President to 
change the contribution the Government 
makes to the cost of coverage under Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance. At 
present, the Government contributes one- 
third of the cost of basic insurance, while 
the employee pays the remainder of the 
cost of basic insurance and the full cost of 
the various optional insurance coverages. 
This present Government contribution js 
preserved as a minimum, but the President 
will be able to modify the Government’s 
contribution above this amount. Various 
technical and administrative provisions re- 
lating to this new Presidential authority are 
included in the bill. 

Section 11 of the bill amends chapter 89 
of title 5 to authorize the President to 
modify each year the Government’s contri- 
bution to health benefits premiums for Fed- 
eral employees, though here again the 
present contribution rate of 60 percent of 
the average premium, and not to exceed 75 
percent of the premium for any plan, con- 
tinuous as a minimum below which the con- 
tribution cannot be reduced. Various techni- 
cal and administrative provisions relating to 
this new authority are included. 


SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Section 12 of the bill guarantees pay in- 
creases of at least two percent a year for the 
first five years after enactment for employ- 
ees who might otherwise get less because of 
the implementation of the new comparabil- 
ity standard, locality pay for the General 
Schedule, and the changes in the Federal 
Wage System. Of course, whenever the im- 
plementation of the new provisions results 
in increases higher than two percent a year, 
those higher increases will be paid. 

Section 13 protects persons now receiving 
cost-of-living allowances under section 5941 
of title 5 (which is repealed by section 5 of 
the bill), by freezing the present dollar 
amount of allowance they are receiving and 
reducing it in the future only by one-half of 
any pay increases these individuals receive. 

Section 14 of the bill prohibits the Presi- 
dent from reducing or making less generous 
any provision of the Government’s leave 
program for five years after the date of en- 
actment of the bill. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY AMENDMENTS 


Section 15 of the bill amends section 1009 
of title 37, which currently provides for in- 
creasing military pay by the same percent- 
age amount General Schedule pay is in- 
creased each year. As amended by the bill, 
section 1009 will instead link military pay 
increases only to the year-to-year change in 
non-Federal pay shown by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey. 

Section 15 also authorizes the President to 
propose an alternative adjustment for the 
military if he decides it would be appropri- 
ate because of national security consider- 
ations, national emergency, or economic 
conditions affecting the general welfare. 
The alternative plan for the military will 
become effective unless both Houses of Con- 
gress disapprove. If the President vetoes 
their disapproval, the alternative plan will 
become effective unless the President’s veto 
is overruled by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Section 16 of the bill provides that the bill 
will be implemented at such times and in 
such phases as the President decides. All of 
the provisions will have to be fully imple- 
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mented no later than three years after en- 
actment.e 


PRODUCTIVITY AND SMALL 
BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer a comprehensive package of five 
bills designed to launch a frontal 
attack on our poor productivity record 
and problems confronting this coun- 
try’s many small businesses. 

OUR PRODUCTIVITY RECORD 

This country emerged from the 
Second World War with an industrial 
base which was considered to be the 
most formidable in world history. The 
United States managed to win two 
wars in the Atlantic and Pacific the- 
aters and to supply our Allies with in- 
valuable assistance. In 1950, it took 
four Italian or seven Japanese or three 
German workers to match the output 
of one American worker. 

Since that year, the American posi- 
tion vis-a-vis our major trading part- 
ners has steadily eroded. While the 
Germans and the Japanese have com- 
piled productivity growth rates of 5 or 
6 percent per annum, the situation in 
the United States has become grim. 
However, during a good part of the 
postwar era, productivity was not 
really a problem, because until 1965 
the rise in annual productivity re- 
mained comfortably above 3 percent. 
After that point, a decline set in, 
which has steadily worsened from year 
to year. From 1965 to 1973, productiv- 
ity gains slipped to 2 percent on an 
annual basis. From 1973 to 1977, those 
annual gains dropped to 1.2 percent; 
and in 1978, the gain did not even 
reach 1 percent. During the last 2 
years, productivity has actually de- 
clined in this country. 

While the United States still enjoys 
an advantage over our international 
competitors, that lead has declined 
sharply during the past decade. In 
fact, in testimony before my Small 
Business Subcommittee on General 
Oversight, Dr. Richard L. Boyce, the 
former chief economist at the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability, told me 
that “the level of technology in the 
United States may be lower than that 
of Japan,” which is a telling indication 
of how far we have slipped. The much 
wider use of robotics in Japan threat- 
ens to make that situation a long-term 
trend. 

RAMIFICATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, this at first lagging and 
now declining rate of productivity is of 
tremendous importance for the overall 
state of the economy. A healthy rate 
of productivity growth plays an essen- 
tial role in improving real living stand- 
ards, because a healthy rate of produc- 
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tivity allows the economy to grow 
without increasing inflationary pres- 
sures. 

The direct relationship between in- 
flation and productivity was for too 
long overlooked. Only since 1979 has 
that important correlation been made 
and stressed by economic experts and 
congressional committees, and that 
correlation is significant. For example, 
every increase of 1 percentage point in 
productivity reduces by 2 percent the 
rates of increase in unit cost and infla- 
tion. 

Another consequence of declining 
productivity is the increasing inability 
of U.S. businesses to compete either at 
home or abroad. Month after month, 
quarter after quarter, the statistics 
from the Department of Commerce 
reveal an alarming international trade 
performance by the United States. Al- 
though prompt passage of H.R. 1648, 
my Export Trading Company Act of 
1981, which has been endorsed by the 
administration, would help rectify this 
situation, a long-term solution must 
include the restoration of a healthy 
rate of productivity growth. 

On March 12, 1981, I joined with my 
distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. LUNDINE) to introduce H.R. 
2412, the Productivity Improvement 
Act of 1981. This bill would provide an 
overall framework for improving pro- 
ductivity by establishing a National 
Productivity Council and mandating a 
sweeping and meaningful national pro- 
ductivity improvement plan. The bills 
which I am introducing today will sup- 
plement that initiative on a number of 
fronts, and I will discuss them a bit 
later. 

THE ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS 

As chairman of the Small Business 
Subcommittee on General Oversight, I 
am extremely aware of the fact that 
small businesses are very important to 
boosting productivity. For example, 
studies have demonstrated that small 
businesses are disproportionately re- 
sponsible for technological break- 
throughs which directly contribute to 
improved productivity. In addition, 
the creation of improved employment 
opportunities is more likely the result 
of small business activity than of our 
large multinational conglomerates. 
Therefore, I believe that all Govern- 
ment policies and most important, 
Federal tax policies must be carefully 
crafted, in order to encourage the eco- 
nomic vitality of this country’s small 
business sector. 

RESEARCH PROMOTION ACT 

Professional research has proven the 
linkage between industry financed R. 
& D. and productivity growth, and 
smaller companies contribute signifi- 
cantly to this ongoing innovative proc- 
ess. Yet, capitalizing on new innova- 
tions is difficult for small businesses, 
because financial resources are not 
always adequately available to them. 
Improving cash flows within these 
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businesses will yield productivity, 
export, and employment gains. One 
highly effective way to increase cash 
flows is to provide innovative firms 
with tax offset credits for R. & D. ex- 
penditures that are currently expend- 
ed 


This bill provides an incentive for in- 
novation and productivity growth by 
creating a 10-percent tax credit toward 
current R. & D. expenditures. This 
credit is sharply limited to companies 
with less than $250 million in sales, 
which devote an amount more than 
2.5 percent of sales toward R. & D. 
The credit is also limited in size to 10 
percent of these firms’ R. & D. ex- 
penses in excess of 2.5 percent of sales, 
which would encourage increased 
R. & D. activities by small businesses. 

RESEARCH TAX INCENTIVE ACT 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides tax 
incentives for investment in R. & D. 
structure and equipment and comple- 
ments the first bill in stimulating R. 
& D. expenditures by making R. & D. 
a more attractive use of business capi- 
tal. 

This bill gives eligible taxpayers the 
option of applying either a 20-percent 
tax credit with a normal life depreci- 
ation or a 5-year straightline amortiza- 
tion with the present 10-percent in- 
vestment tax credit to investments in 
research equipment. For investments 
in research structures, the bill estab- 
lishes the option of either a 5-year 
straightline amortization or a 10-per- 
cent tax credit with normal life depre- 
ciation to such investments. These in- 
vestments are not at the present time 
generally eligible for tax credits. 

This bill provides a tax stimulus par- 
allel to that already existing for 
energy conservation and pollution 
abatement equipment. Nevertheless, 
this stimulus is not open ended and is 
only available to small businesses with 
less than $250 million in annual sales, 
which spend more than 2.5 percent of 
their sales revenues on research and 
development. These firms are much 
more likely to be innovative and to 
have their future planning processes 
be affected by these types of tax in- 
centives. This bill then provides com- 
panies the option of choosing the tax 
credit most suited to their own individ- 
ual needs. 

LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND TRAINING ACT 

The introduction of new machinery 
and productivity improvement pro- 
grams invariably creates new employ- 
ment opportunities for Americans. 
However, some job dislocations may 
occur if workers are not trained to 
function in this new employment situ- 
ation. For example, foundry workers 
are not always able to make the transi- 
tion to the complex world of transis- 
tors and silicon valleys. 

The most effective solution to this 
problem is to retrain the affected 
workers before they become unem- 
ployed because of productivity im- 
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provement programs and initiatives. 
Although the Government has insti- 
tuted various training programs, they 
have been targeted toward veterans, 
the handicapped, the young, and the 
unskilled. Only recently has CETA 
been authorized to retrain laid-off 
workers. 

This bill would formalize that pro- 
gram by requiring that 5 percent of 
CETA training funds be directed to 
the retraining of workers unemployed 
due to productivity enhancement pro- 
grams. The bill emphasizes the shar- 
ing of on-the-job retraining costs by 
both the Federal Government and em- 
ployers and would target reduced 
CETA funds in the most productive 
and cost-effective manner. The bill 
also requires the Secretary of Labor to 
review all Federal labor training pro- 
grams and submit recommendations to 
the Congress for revisions to promote 
increased labor productivity and to re- 
train workers before they become un- 
employed because of these productiv- 
ity improvement programs. 

SMALL BUSINESS TAX REDUCTION ACT OF 1981 

The existing corporate income tax 
rates are graduated, in order to pro- 
vide tax incentives for small business- 
es, but the existing degree of gradua- 
tion has become insufficient in recent 
years, as inflation takes its toll on 
small businesses. 

This bill would deal with this inequi- 
ty, by doubling the amounts at each 
percentage of graduation. The 17-per- 
centage rate would be extended to 
income below $50,000, rather than the 
present $25,000 level. The 20-percent- 
age rate would cover income between 
$50,000 and $100,000, rather than be- 
tween $25,000 and $50,000. The 30-per- 
centage rate would be extended to 
income between $100,000 and $150,000, 
rather than between $50,000 and 
$75,000. The 40-percentage rate would 
cover income between $150,000 and 
$200,000, rather than between $75,000 
and $100,000. Finally, the 46-percent- 
age rate would be in effect for income 
exceeding $200,000, rather than the 
existing $100,000 level. 

This bill would improve the general 
business climate for small businesses 
which are indeed responsible for most 
technological breakthroughs and in- 
creased employment opportunities in 
the private sector. 

FAMILY ESTATE TAX ACT OF 1981 

One of the major problems confront- 
ing small businesses in this country is 
the increasing inability of small busi- 
nesses to remain in the family after 
the death of the initial proprietor. All 
too often, the heirs do wish to main- 
tain the business but are unable to be- 
cause of the excessive burden of estate 
taxes. 

This bill would increase the unified 
estate and gift tax credit from $47,000 
to $75,000, which would result in an 
increase in the estate exemption from 
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$175,000 to $260,000. This would more 
adequately reflect existing economic 
realities and would allow seasoned and 
experienced personnel to maintain 
their control over family-funded busi- 
nesses. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that small 
businesses can play a very meaningful 
and effective role in the battle for im- 
proved productivity and that changes 
in the Tax Code would help them ful- 
fill that role. 


CONDITIONS ON AID FOR EL 
SALVADOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


è Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 2, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Sotarz), and I introduced a bill 
which places strict conditions on any 
military aid or advisers provided to El 
Salvador. 

Like many of my colleagues, I have 
been greatly concerned about current 
U.S. policies in El Salvador. The huge 
increase in military aid to the Salva- 
doran Government—from the modest 
$5.5 million authorized by Congress 
for fiscal year 1981 to $35.5 million, 
with a request for $25 million more in 
fiscal year 1982—without any condi- 
tions on its use or disposal is sending 
the wrong signal to the murderous 
rightwing paramilitary forces, to our 
friends in Latin America, and to the 
rest of the world. Although I do not 
deny that there is an international di- 
mension to the conflict, nevertheless 
its roots are internal. Even without 
the flow of arms aid from Communist 
nations to the guerrilla insurgents, El 
Salvador would be undergoing a social 
revolution. The fundamental cause is a 
long history of feudal domination of 
the country’s wealth and political 
power, which is now being challenged 
by legitimate demands for more equi- 
table distribution and social justice. 
Since the problem originates from 
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within the society, the solution cannot 
be militarily imposed from outside. 

I have spent many hours during the 
past 3 months listening to and speak- 
ing with Salvadorans and Americans 
who are knoweldgable about the tragic 
and, complex situation in El Salvador. 
They included officials from the ad- 
ministration and from the Catholic 
Church, advocates of the right and of 
the left, members of special interest 
groups, businessmen, journalists, labor 
leaders, and private citizens. One of 
the most impressive of all was the 
acting head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in El Salvador, Archibishop 
Arturo Rivera y Damas. I was heart- 
ened when he agreed with me that the 
moderate political forces in the coun- 
try, who are attempting to implement 
economic and political reforms, must 
be strengthened to withstand the as- 
sault from both the extreme right and 
the extreme left. In his opinion, the 
left proved, by the failure of its final 
offensive, that it does not command 
popular support. He believes, there- 
fore, that the time may be ripe for po- 
litical negotiations between the cen- 
trist elements of the ruling junta and 
opposition groups, which would isolate 
both extremes. 

It is my hope that, if the United 
States places strict conditions on mili- 
tary aid to the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment, President Duarte and other 
moderates in the civilian/ military 
junta can be sufficiently strengthened 
to exert control over the renegade se- 
curity forces, to continue to imple- 
ment reform programs such as land re- 
distribution, and to reach the political 
reconciliation which Archbishop 
Rivera y Damas believes is now possi- 
ble. A complete prohibition of military 
assistance would rob us of this impor- 
tant leverage. 

Our bill, H.R. 3009, provides that all 
military assistance will be suspended 
and military advisers withdrawn 
unless the President is able to certify 
within 30 days that the Salvadoran 
Government: 
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First, is not engaged in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights; 

Second, has achieved substantial 
control over its own security forces, so 
as to bring to an end the indiscrimi- 
nate torture and murder of Salva- 
doran citizens by these forces; 

Third, is making continued progress 
in implementing essential economic 
and political reforms, including the 
land reform program; 

Fourth, is committed to the holding 
of free elections at an early date; and 

Fifth, has demonstrated its willing- 
ness to negotiate an equitable political 
resolution of the conflict with opposi- 
tion groups. 

Furthermore, the bill states that no 
military aid may be provided until 
good faith efforts have been made 
both to investigate the murders of six 
U.S. citizens and to bring to justice the 
responsible individuals. It also con- 
tains a legislative veto clause, which 
enables the Congress to disapprove 
the Presidential certification by pass- 
ing a concurrent resolution within 30 
days. 

If the civilian/military coalition gov- 
ernment in El Salvador is able to con- 
form to the strict conditions enumer- 
ated in our bill, this will be a firm indi- 
cation that the moderate, centrist ele- 
ments have exerted control. 

H.R. 3009 will be considered by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee as an 
amendment to the fiscal year 1982 
Foreign Assistance Act. 


UPDATE ON LEGISLATIVE 
SAVINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the latest status report on 
the cost-saving legislation being pro- 
posed by the administration. Of 77 
bills, 44 have been received by the 
Congress. The specific status is as fol- 
lows: 


ADMINISTRATION COST-SAVING LEGISLATION—HOUSE STATUS REPORT 


„ HR. 1986, introduced Feb. 23 Findley —H.R. 
2594—related bill > 


M 2412, introduced Mar. 30 by Price. 
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ADMINISTRATION COST-SAVING LEGISLATION—HOUSE STATUS REPORT—Continued 


House committee/Number of bills 
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District of Columbia Committee/1 bik 1. D.C. court support (H.R. 1253, introduced Jan. 23 by 
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Mk. 2958, introduced Apr. 1 by Howard, Gusen 


„ HR 2959, introduced Apr. 1 by Howard, Clausen. 
HR. 2930, introduced Mar, 31 by Howard, Clausen, 
Mineta, Snyder—H.R. 2643—related bill. 


. HR 2922—introduced Mar. 31 by 
HN 2880—introduced Mar. 26 by Conable. 
.. HR. 2962—introduced Mar. 1 by Howard, Clausen. 


~ H.R. 2930—introduced Mar. 31 by Howard, Clausen, 
Mineta, Snyder—H.R. 2 bil. 


THE INFORMATION SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Brown) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing the 
Information Science and Technology 
Act of 1981. This legislation is a re- 
vised version of a bill I introduced late 


in the 96th Congress, H.R. 8395. I 
would like to explain why I think leg- 
islation is needed in this area and why 
I favor the particular approach of this 
bill. 

In presenting the case for legislative 
action I think it will be helpful to 
review the role that information prod- 
ucts and services now play in our econ- 
omy and, increasingly, in our schools, 
homes, and leisure activities. I will also 


discuss the status of policy develop- 
ment in information-related issues in a 
number of other nations as well as in 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be little 
doubt that America is well advanced 
into the information age. As we con- 
tinue our rapid transition from an 
economy based on industrial produc- 
tion to one based increasingly on in- 
formation products and services, infor- 
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mation and the ability to access it 
quickly and reliably becomes a vital 
source of political and economic 
power. Information technology now 
permeates nearly every aspect of in- 
dustry and commerce, and its impor- 
tance is felt not only in the dollar 
value of information products and 
services themselves, but also in the 
central role of information technology 
in increasing productivity and promot- 
ing innovation in other sectors of in- 
dustry and commerce. 
THE INFORMATION INDUSTRY 

By any measure, the American infor- 
mation industry is impressive in size 
and scope. The electronic data process- 
ing industry had worldwide revenues 
of over $60 billion in 1979; the share of 
this market for U.S. industry was 
about $46 billion. By one informed es- 
timate, more than half of the U.S. 
labor force now makes its living from 
information-related jobs. In 1976 there 
were 1.2 million computer terminals in 
the United States; now there are over 
3 million. The percentage of GNP 
spent on computer usage was 2.1 per- 
cent in 1970; it is expected to be 8.3 
percent by 1985. 

The information and communica- 
tions industry has had and continues 
to have a remarkable record of produc- 
tivity. In a Harvard study, productiv- 
ity increase in this industry accounted 
for 25 percent of the total productivity 
increase of American industry. 

By one estimate, information and 
communication equipment and serv- 
ices are now second only to agricultur- 
al products as our leading export cate- 
gory. American computer firms now 


derive nearly 50 percent of their rev- 
enues from overseas sales. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr. Speaker, the reason why mar- 
keting of information technology is 
big business is that this technology 
has proven to be cost-effective in a 
great variety of tasks. The Industrial 
Revolution replaced human muscle 
power with energy-powered machines; 
the information revolution allows us 
to make industrial processes smart“ 
through control theory and automa- 
tion. Modern industrial processes, and 
much of our advanced military tech- 
nology, are now deeply dependent on 
computer control. 

Just as earlier machines replaced 
muscle power, information technology 
offers great possibilities for augment- 
ing the human intellect. Computers 
now aid in the design of complex sys- 
tems; we will soon see industrial prod- 
ucts that can diagnose their own fail- 
ures and make repairs. 

One of the areas in greatest need of 
productivity increase is white-collar 
work; here again the clever use of in- 
formation technology could produce 
great gains. We are all acquainted 
with automation of clerical tasks 
through word processors and related 
equipment; but even greater produc- 
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tivity gains here may yet come from a 
restructuring of managerial jobs to 
permit information technology to sim- 
plify and coordinate tasks and to elim- 
inate redundancy. 

COMPETITION IN THE INFORMATION ARENA 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I have made 
clear my view that the stakes are high 
in the information game, both in 
terms of international trade in infor- 
mation products and services and in 
increasing our overall domestic pro- 
ductivity. The rapid rate at which the 
technologies are changing and inter- 
acting means that there is a relatively 
short time in which to recoup large in- 
vestments in new products and serv- 
ices before they become obsolete. It is 
therefore vital to establish distribu- 
tion channels into key world markets, 
a fact which other nations have not 
been slow to recognize. 

International trade in information 
products and services has become 
highly competitive, and American su- 
periority can no longer be taken for 
granted. Japan has now captured a sig- 
nificant share of the semiconductor 
market, and is the world leader in fast 
text transmitting devices. The termi- 
nal systems of Satellite Business Sys- 
tems, and IBM-Comsat-Aetna joint 
venture, include three key components 
of Japanese manufacture. France and 
West Germany are now our sole sup- 
pliers of traveling wave tubes, an es- 
sential component of satellite commu- 
nications systems. The French firm 
CIT-Alcatel is setting up an experi- 
mental fiber optics link in New York; 
the teletext system soon to be tested 
by WETA-TV here in Washington is 
the Canadian-made Telidon. 

Nor is this competition limited to 


hardware. On the contrary, many ex- 


perts believe that the decisive competi- 
tive arena of this decade will be soft- 
ware—including software for process- 
ing text, graphic images, and digitized 
voice—and in services. Several nations 
have taken or are contemplating steps 
to limit foreign access to data trans- 
mission facilities or to place restric- 
tions on entry of markets. My col- 
leagues on the Government Oper- 
ations Committee have explored these 
developments quite thoroughly in 
hearings, and I commend them for 
calling attention to this important 
problem. The adoption of these poli- 
cies abroad represents an important 
step in the formulation of comprehen- 
sive national information strategies on 
the part of these nations. 

NATIONAL INFORMATION POLICIES ABROAD 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to examine 
briefly the efforts of four foreign na- 
tions in formulating national policies 
regarding information issues: Japan, 
France, West Germany, and Great 
Britain. In all of these countries the 
expressed concerns go far beyond the 
economic preservation of their infor- 
mation industries to delve deeply into 
the profound effects that information 
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technology will have on their respec- 
tive societies. 

Japan: As early as 1972, the Japa- 
nese Government published “The In- 
formation Society: A Year 2000 Japa- 
nese National Goal.” This report pro- 
vided a long-range plan for developing 
an information society in Japan but 
with an intermediate goal of establish- 
ing “the computer mind” by 1985; it 
included goals not only for the manu- 
facture of semiconductor chips, office 
equipment and robots, but also for 
general mass education for computer 
literacy. Later plans called for the im- 
provement of science information sys- 
tems, upgrading of data bases, and ex- 
tensive networking of libraries. Last 
year, an advisory committee to the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry published the JIPDEC 
report, a preliminary plan for fifth- 
generation” computers; that is, com- 
puters needs for the 1990’s. This docu- 
ment was aimed at identifying and for- 
mulating policy for research and de- 
velopment needs and at anticipating 
some of the social impacts of future 
information systems. The JIPDEC 
report makes clear Japan’s inténtion 
to assume the mantle of information 
leadership: 

The obligation now is for Japan to lead 
the world in this area, by means of the de- 
velopment of new technology based on origi- 
nal concepts. 

France: The publication of the 
Nora/Minc report, “The Computeriza- 
tion of Society,” commissioned by 
President Giscard in 1978, signaled 
France’s intent to compete vigorously 
for a share of world information mar- 
kets. The report is unequivocal on the 
future importance of the computer: 
“Mass computerization will take hold, 
becoming as indispensable to society 
as electricity.” It emphasizes the im- 
portance of policy decisions in deter- 
mining how information technology is 
to be used: 

Depending on the policy into which it is 
incorporated, computerization will bring 
about changes for the better or for the 
worse; there is nothing automatic or preor- 
dained about its effects, which will depend 
on how relations between the government 
and French society develop in the coming 
years. 

Among the many suggestions of the 
Nora/Minc report was the establish- 
ment of a research institute to study 
the long-term effects of communica- 
tions, particularly its economic, socio- 
logical, and cultural consequences. 

The French Government has been 
very active in promoting the use of 
computers and telecommunications. 
France has developed a videotex 
system, Antiope, and plans to replace 
the phone book’s “Yellow Pages” with 
an Antiope-based information retriev- 
al system by 1987. Earlier this year, 
France initiated a program called 
10,000 microcomputers in schools. The 
micros are being placed in schools at 
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Government expense; already 1,500 
teachers are trained to use them, with 
a program in place to train 1,000 addi- 
tional teachers each year. 

West Germany: In 1975 the Federal 
Republic of Germany launched an am- 
bitious program for the advancement 
of information and documentation 
with the goal “of creating an efficient 
capability to satisfy the information 
needs of society.” This plan included 
the establishment of 16 specialized in- 
formation centers, and computer net- 
works joining the centers with librar- 
ies. In 1977 the Society for Informa- 
tion and Documentation was created, 
integrating several Government agen- 
cies dealing with information, and was 
given the task of coordinating re- 
search and development in the infor- 
mation field and dissemination of sci- 
entific and technical information. In 
September of 1979, the Government 
announced a $500 million information 
technology program for 1980-83 aimed 
at improving the understanding of the 
social impact of the technology, in- 
creasing the country’s capability in 
the skills needed to create products 
using the technology, and improving 
the country’s communications infra- 
structure. 

Great Britain: In 1978 then-Prime 
Minister Callaghan asked the Advisory 
Council for Applied Research and De- 
velopment (ACARD) to set up three 
working parties to examine the social, 
industrial, business, and social impacts 
of semiconductor technology. The 
ACARD report on semiconductor ap- 
plications was published in September 
1978 and became the basis for the $140 
million microindustry support pro- 
gramme, the $110 million microappli- 
cation project, and other support 
schemes. 

In 1980 another ACARD report rec- 
ommended creation of a Ministry for 
Information Technology. The report 
stated: 

One Minister and Government Depart- 
ment should be responsible for coordination 
of Government policies and actions in the 
promotion and development of information 
technology and its applications through 
awareness, education and training, sponsor- 
ship of industry, provision of risk capital, 
public purchasing, publicly funded R&D, 
national and international regulations and 
standards, legislation, communications, and 
related programmes. 

The British Government has moved 
swiftly to implement this recommen- 
dation and has appointed a minister 
with prime responsibility for informa- 
tion and communications issues. 

Following the lead of other Europe- 
an nations, Britain has mounted a sig- 
nificant effort to exploit the potential 
of computers in education and train- 
ing. The Government recently com- 
mitted $25 million to setting up a na- 
tional center for computers in educa- 
tion, and the BBC plans to run a TV 
series next year that will teach viewers 
how to use computers. 
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Mr. Speaker, I could go on with 
these examples, but I think the mes- 
sage is clear. In each of these coun- 
tries there is a firm perception that in- 
formation technology is rooted in an 
economic and cultural context, and in 
particular that a coherent approach to 
information issues must involve 
mutual support and cooperation, 
rather than antagonism, between in- 
dustry and Government. This is per- 
haps most clearly seen in Japan, 
where, for example, in a program to 
develop very large-scale integration 
(VLSI) technology, the Government 
channeled $100 million in research 
funding through an intraindustry 
committee which allocated funds and 
research tasks, and arranged sharing 
of the results. Japan has also had, 
since 1967, a nonprofit independent or- 
ganization, funded by business and 
government, called the Research Insti- 
tute of Telecommunications and Eco- 
nomics. This was established to con- 
duct socioscientific research and study 
of telecommunications. Its mission is 


‘to forecast social needs for telecommu- 


nications, to anticipate the role of tele- 
communications in the future society, 
and to contribute to systematic tele- 
communications theories and policies. 

An analogous structure in the com- 
puting field, the National Computing 
Center Ltd., has existed in Great Brit- 
ain since 1966. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion financed by industry, commerce, 
and government, it provides informa- 
tion, advice, and training; promotes 
standards and codes of practice; and 
cooperates with and coordinates the 
work of members and other organiza- 
tions concerned with computers and 
their use. 

INFORMATION POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Where, then, does the United States 
stand in its development of informa- 
tion policies? 

Let us agree at the outset that our 
political and economic traditions pre- 
scribe some fundamental differences 
in our information posture from that 
of most other countries. The first 
amendment prohibits the Government 
from interfering with the free flow of 
information, except in limited circum- 
stances, and we have a strong commit- 
ment to private ownership and oper- 
ation in information and communica- 
tions, unlike most developed countries. 
These political and economic tradi- 
tions and the highly pluralistic nature 
of our society make a coordinated 
treatment of information policy con- 
cerns a difficult and delicate task. We 
tend to take information and the tools 
used to process and transmit it for 
granted, and to think of it as ancillary 
to the real business at hand, be it 
energy, health care, banking, or what- 
ever. In addition, unlike most coun- 
tries, we do not have the motivation 
for policy development of being under 
foreign domination in information 
products and services. 
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When all possible excuses have been 
made, however, I still think that the 
United States is doing an inadequate 
job of planning for the information 
future. The decisions we make about 
this future will have profound implica- 
tions, not only for our economic well- 
being, but for the size and structure of 
the work force, for the evolution of 
our educational institutions, for per- 
sonal privacy and civil liberties, and 
for many other concerns central to our 
personal and societal values. Yet at 
the present time responsibility for 
Federal research, development, and 
policy activities concerned with infor- 
mation is uncoordinated and. frag- 
mented throughout numerous agen- 
cies, and there is no effective forum 
where Government and private inter- 
ests may cooperate in consideration of 
policy issues. An integrated approach 
would require that information tech- 
nology and its development be consid- 
ered together with the potential eco- 
nomic and social impacts of this tech- 
nology and with policy issues regard- 
ing information access and delivery. It 
would not require that all these func- 
tions be performed under the same 
roof or even by the same agency; but it 
would require coordination of activi- 
ties and high-level planning and direc- 
tion. 

It does not seem possible to do this 
under the present structure. As cur- 
rently organized, civilian research and 
development in information science 
and technology is primarily supported 
by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) basic research and some policy 
research and analysis and by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (NBS) re- 
search on network architecture, stand- 
ards and protocols, security. The Na- 
tional Telecommunications and Infor- 
mation Administration (NTIA) is 
charged with providing policy advice 
to the President on information and 
telecommunications issues. NTIA, a 
small agency, has had to struggle—not 
always successfully—for visibility and 
influence within the Department of 
Commerce. NSF, NBS, and NTIA all 
have their own mechanisms for elic- 
iting outside advice from the informa- 
tion community. 

Within the Executive Office of the 
President (EOP), where ultimate 
policy responsibility must reside, OMB 
has assumed the primary responsibili- 
ty for Federal information policy and 
management, a role greatly strength- 
ened by the passage last year of the 
Paperwork Reduction Act. General in- 
formation policy issues have been ad- 
dressed elsewhere in the EOP, and the 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy (OSTP) has had a nominal con- 
cern with scientific and technical in- 
formation. 

Mr. Speaker, what is plainly missing 
in this picture is some mechanism for 
connecting concerns for the develop- 
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ment of this powerful technology (pri- 
marily scientific and technological 
questions) with consideration of the 
policy issues which the employment of 
this technology inevitably raises (pri- 
marily economic, political, and social 
questions). Technology development 
cannot be permitted to be the sole de- 
terminant of political and social 
values, but neither can it be made to 
conform to predetermined dogma con- 
cerning its proper use. Profound tech- 
nological advances change the way we 
think about the world. We need to de- 
velop conceptual approaches broad 
enough to appreciate the potential of 
this technology and to anticipate and 
plan for the changes to come, before 
the rush of events forecloses some of 
the options now available to use in de- 
veloping and managing this technol- 
ogy. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR INFORMATION POLICY AND 

RESEARCH 

It seems to me that a successful ap- 
proach requires at least these ingredi- 
ents: (1) a better understanding of the 
potential impacts and the limitations 
of information technology; (2) the 
joint development by the public and 
private sectors of guidelines to trans- 
late this understanding into a consen- 
sus for future action; and (3) a mecha- 
nism with the authority and resources 
to refine and implement the policy 
guidelines thus arrived at. The legisla- 
tion which I am introducing today at- 
tempts to provide these ingredients. 

Title I of the Information Science 
and Technology Act establishes an In- 
stitute for Information Policy and Re- 
search as an independent agency in 
the executive branch. The Institute 
has a lifetime of 10 years, unless ex- 
tended by Congress and is viewed as a 
transitional mechanism to facilitate 
our Nation’s evolution into an infor- 
mation society. The Institute is not in- 
tended to conduct basic research in in- 
formation science and technology or 
development of hardware. It would 
not itself determine policy, nor would 
it have any regulatory authority. Its 
purpose is to provide ingredients (1) 
and (2) preceding: 

To investigate and provide assessments of 
current and projected future developments 
in information science and technology, and 
of potential applications and their impacts, 
to serve as a basis for policy determination 
in information-related issues; and to provide 
a forum for considering the information 
concerns of government, industry and com- 
merce, educational interests, and the public. 

The intent behind the independence 
of the Institute is to allow it an uncon- 
strained perspective on such issues as 
institutional structure and regulatory 
policy. Placement of the Institute 
within an existing department or 
agency could easily skew the Insti- 
tute’s view toward that agency’s par- 
ticular mission and involve it in bu- 
reaucratic squabbles. 

The independence of the Institute, 
its degree of freedom in hiring prac- 
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tices, and its association with academic 
and commercial institutions should 
enable it to assemble and maintain a 
staff of the highest intellectual and 
leadership capacity. 

STRUCTURE OF THE INSTITUTE 

Under section 105 of the bill, the In- 
stitute would operate under the gener- 
al supervision and policy control of a 
15-member National Information Sci- 
ence and Technology Board, to be ap- 
pointed by the President for 5-year 
terms. The Board would include 
policy-level Federal officials with in- 
formation responsibilities; representa- 
tives of private sector businesses pro- 
viding information products or serv- 
ices, or trade associations comprised of 
such businesses; representatives of sci- 
entific or professional associations and 
of educational institutions. Board 
membership would represent the vari- 
ety of different functions involved in 
information processing and transfer, 
including technology development and 
marketing, provision of access to infor- 
mation, and consumption of informa- 
tion. 

Section 106 provides for a Director 
of the Institute, appointed by the 
President with the consent of the 
Senate, and such staff as necessary. 

The Institute would have a proce- 
dure by which organizations and insti- 
tutions with a serious interest in infor- 
mation issues could become affiliates 
(section 104). Along with the diversity 
of viewpoints represented by the 
Board, this provision is designed to 
promote cooperative interaction 
among government, industrial and 
commercial interests, and scientific 
and educational institutions. In devel- 
oping the programs of the Institute, 
the Director is instructed to consider 
the concerns of the affiliates, as well 
as to consult with the Board. 

In addition to the initial 3-year ap- 
propriation for the Institute, the 
Board would set a fee schedule for af- 
filiates. The Institute would evolve 
toward a joint public-private funding 
arrangement somewhat analogous to 
that of Japan’s Research Institute for 
Telecommunications and Economics, 
or England’s National Computing 
Center, mentioned earlier. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 

A fundamental assumption in the 
Information Science and Technology 
Act is that in some areas we do not yet 
understand information and informa- 
tion technology well enough to formu- 
late optimal policies. Extending and 
deepening our base of understanding 
is a fundamental mission of the Insti- 
tute for Information Policy and Re- 
search. 

There is a broad spectrum of re- 
search and analysis involved in infor- 
mation issues, from basic research in 
information science through hardware 
and software development to research 
on applications and their effects and 
on the policy options for providing 
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access. While it is difficult to make a 
clean cut in these functions for pur- 
poses of clarifying responsibility, the 
Institute’s emphasis is on policy and 
research issues which are of overall 
national import and which transcend 
particular agency missions. Not sur- 
prisingly, these are precisely the kinds 
of issue which everyone assumes that 
someone else is looking after. In the 
words of the Nora/Minc report, which 
recommended a similar structure in 
the French Government, the Insti- 
tute’s task “would be to analyze, warn, 
alert, propose, and persuade”. It would 
not replace or duplicate the research 
programs of the National Science 
Foundation or the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

The Institute would be expected to 
develop a cadre of highly qualified ex- 
perts to perform studies and analysis 
in-house when possible. Section 109 of 
the bill explicitly charges the Director 
with coordinating its programs with 
other agencies and with funding any 
basic research and technical studies it 
deems essential through NSF, NBS, 
and the Institute for Telecommunica- 
tions Studies, where appropriate. The 
Institute could, through contracts or 
cooperative agreements, conduct stud- 
ies and analyses for other agencies or 
nongovernmental organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, section 104 of the act 
charges the Institute with 11 specific 
functions. I will mention several of 
these, which give a good indication of 
the scope of the Institute’s duties. 

MONITORING OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
INFORMATION SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The Institute is to collect, assess, 
and make available to the Federal 
Government and to Institute affiliates 
data and information about develop- 
ments and trends in information sci- 
ence and technology throughout the 
world. The collection process would 
draw on existing sources where possi- 
ble and would be coordinated and sup- 
plemented when necessary by the In- 
stitute’s own efforts. 

RESEARCH OF IMPACTS OF TFCHNOLOGY 

More research into the economic 
and social impacts of information 
technology is needed as a foundation 
for building policy. The Institute's 
study areas would include potential 
impacts on the size, structure, and 
training needs of the work force; de- 
velopment of better measures of the 
effectiveness of information technol- 
ogy in enhancing productivity, espe- 
cially in the services sector; and re- 
search into the psychological and so- 
ciological effects of human interaction 
with information technology. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING NEEDS 

In hearings held last ‘ear by the Sci- 
ence and Technology Committee joint- 
ly with the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, the importance of widespread 
“computer literacy” for increasing 
productivity and for national security 
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was repeatedly emphasized. It was also 
pointed out that the United States 
now lags behind many other nations in 
teaching of computer skills. In a 
recent Army testing of 1,663 computer 
programers, 77 percent failed to meet 
minimum standards. The Institute is 
directed to conduct studies and make 
recommendations directed at citizen 
preparation for the information age, 
with particular attention to the diffi- 
cult question of equality of opportuni- 
ty for information access. 
BACKGROUND OF REGULATORY DECISIONS 

The convergence of computing with 
telecommunications and the resulting 
emergence of “hybrid” technologies 
raise regulatory issues and protection- 
of-property issues with serious conse- 
quences. By virtue of its independent 
status, the Institute would be in a 
unique position to analyze potential 
impacts of regulatory decisions and 
patent and copyright policies on the 
development of new technology con- 
figurations, and on their uses for such 
purposes as electronic mail systems 
and electronic funds transfer. The In- 
stitute could aim at developing model 
codes and regulations responsive to 
new or novel applications of informa- 
tion technology and telecommunica- 
tions. It could also provide direction in 
future disputes arising from public-pri- 
vate competition in the provision of 
data and information services. 

SUPPORT OF SCIENTIFIC R&D 

The Institute is directed to identify 
areas of overall national importance in 
future technical research and develop- 
ment. Of particular concern are future 
needs for large-scale computing capa- 
bilities and networks for scientific re- 
search, where the needs transcend the 
missions of individual agencies and re- 
quire coordinated action among a 
number of scientific disciplines to pre- 
vent duplication and to allocate limit- 
ed resources wisely. Because of its 
unique cooperative nature the Insti- 
tute would be in an ideal position to, 
for example, catalyze industrywide 
joint research in the development of 
VLSI technology, or to encourage fur- 
ther industry-university cooperation 
in computer science research and de- 
velopment. 

INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION CONCERNS 

International issues such as trans- 
border data flows are of increasing 
concern to American firms doing busi- 
ness abroad. The Institute could con- 
tribute both by collecting needed data 
on the nature and extent of these 
flows and in developing a better un- 
derstanding of the underlying econom- 
ics, for example, of how to put a value 
on different categories of information. 
It could also play a key role helping 
less developed countries (LDC's) to ac- 
quire needed information by working 
with the private sector to improve 
access to existing data and by contrib- 
uting to the development of interna- 
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tional information systems suited to 
the needs and capabilities of LDC’s. 
IMPROVING FEDERAL INFORMATION PRACTICES 

The Institute could have a major 
impact on Federal information prac- 
tices by conducting studies and recom- 
mending specific policies and methods 
for the use of information technology 
by the Federal Government to im- 
prove overall administrative effective- 
ness and to reduce costs through im- 
proved productivity. The foundation 
here has been laid by the Paperwork 
Reduction Act. What is needed now to 
improve Federal Government produc- 
tivity is not simply more and bigger 
computers, but a critical examination 
of task structures and administrative 
hierarchies and a restructuring of jobs 
to take advantage of the simplifying 
and coordinating capabilities offered 
by flexible new technologies. The In- 
stitute is directed to set a standard in 
its own functioning for the productive 
and humane use of information tech- 
nology. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 

Another area in which the Institute 
could have an important effect is in 
developing and assessing policy op- 
tions for improving the dissemination 
of scientific and technical information 
(STI). Particular needs include better 
coordination of STI activities among 
agencies and the elimination of insti- 
tutional barriers to improved STI 
flows; integration of data bases and 
elimination of unnecessary duplication 
through increased networking capa- 
bilities; and some kind of centralized 
indexing system for STI generated 
within the Federal Government or 
under grant or contract with the Fed- 
eral Government. The problems in 
this area are, for the most part, insti- 
tutional rather than technological; 
they will require coherent planning 
and high-level support. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

In order to carry out the program 
outlined above, section 108 of the leg- 
islation provides for transfer to the In- 
stitute of the Office of Policy Analysis 
and Development of NTIA and of in- 
formation-directed programs in the 
Division of Policy Research and Anal- 
ysis of NSF. In both cases these are 
programs which fit naturally with the 
Institute’s responsibilities. In particu- 
lar I believe that the services which 
the NTIA’s Office of Policy Analysis 
and Development was designed to per- 
form would be more effectively ren- 
dered within the Institute than in the 
program’s present niche in the Com- 
merce Department. 

The President may, in addition, 
transfer to the Institute any other 
policy research and analysis conducted 
within the Federal Government, pro- 
vided that such programs are of over- 
all national import and transcend indi- 
vidual agency missions. Candidates for 
transfer would include such programs 
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as the “computer vulnerability” stud- 
ies now being performed by the Insti- 
tute for Computer Science and Tech- 
nology of NBS. 
REPORTS 

Under section 105 of the act, the 
Board of the Institute is instructed to 
submit an annual report to the Presi- 
dent, for transmission to the Congress, 
describing past, current, and proposed 
activities of the Institute. In addition, 
the Board is to submit biannually a 5- 
year outlook on public policy issues 
concerning information and the appli- 
cation of information technology. This 
5-year outlook is expected to antici- 
pate future issues of signal impor- 
tance. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 110 authorizes appropri- 
ations for fiscal years 1983, 1984, and 
1985 of $6, $8, and $10 million respec- 
tively. These would of course be offset 
in future budgets to the extent of 
amounts appropriated to the programs 
being transferred to the Institute, so 
that the net cost of the Institute 
would be considerably less than the 
above figures. The appropriations 
would be augmented by fees paid by 
Institute affiliates and by any addi- 
tional fees received for particular re- 
search projects. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY AND SCIENCE INFORMATION 
Mr. Speaker, the Institute for Infor- 
mation Policy and Research is the 
heart of the Information Science and 
Technology Act, but the Institute is 
not itself a policymaking body. As I re- 


marked earlier, ultimate responsibility 
for policy determination in the infor- 
mation area must rest within the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. I be- 
lieve that the Office of Management 
and Budget has an important role in 
this policymaking, and section 105 of 
the act makes the Director of the 
OMB Office of Federal Information 
Policy a member of the National In- 
formation Science and Technology 
Board. 

However, I also believe that an effec- 
tive future-oriented policy for infor- 
mation and information technology re- 
quires much more active participation 
by the Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy than has been the case in 
the past. As I have noted, decisions 
about the future direction of research 
and development in information sci- 
ence and technology will influence, 
and be influenced by, very important 
questions concerning information 
access and delivery. For this reason 
title II of the Information Science and 
Technology Act provides for a new po- 
sition in OSTP, that of Special Assist- 
ant for Information Technology and 
Science Information. This individual 
would be a member of the National In- 
formation Science and Technology 
Board, and would assist the Director 
of OSTP in “formulating policy and 
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providing advice within the executive 
branch on scientific and technical in- 
formation and the technologies in- 
volved with its collection, processing, 
and dissemination.” 

It is my hope that the presence of 
this Special Assistant within OSTP 
would provide a strong link between 
the Institute for Information Policy 
and Research and the Exceutive 
Office of the President, a link rein- 
forced by the presence on the Board 
of the Institute of the Director of the 
Office of Federal Information Policy 
of OMB. The Special Assistant is ex- 
plicitly directed to establish a suitable 
mechanism to coordinate the activities 
of the Institute with those of execu- 
tive branch agencies having significant 
responsiblities for research, develop- 
ment, and application of information 
science and technology. He is further 
directed to explore and make recom- 
mendations concerning a Federal in- 
formation locator system for scientific 
and technical information generated 
under Federal auspices, and for im- 
proving dissemination of this informa- 
tion both domestically and interna- 
tionally. 

CONGRESS MUST ADDRESS ISSUES 

Mr. Speaker, we are dealing here 
with a very complex area, and I would 
not claim that the bill I am introduc- 
ing today represents any ultimate 
wisdom. Others may have better ideas, 
and I am open to suggestions for alter- 
natives. I am convinced, however, that 
Congress must move quickly to ad- 
dress some of the important concerns 
arising from the information revolu- 
tion. A concerted effort is needed, and 
I look forward to working with other 
Members and other committees to 
meet the legislative challenges pre- 
sented by these exciting new advances. 

National information policies will 
evolve whether answers are arrived at 
consciously or unconsciously, deliber- 
ately or haphazardly. The question is 
whether our Government, and Con- 
gress in particular, will be foresighted 
enough to take a considered and co- 
ordinated approach. I hope and be- 
lieve that Congress will, and I invite 
my colleagues to join with me in work- 
ing to make that hope a reality. 

SUMMARY 

Rapid advances in microelectronics 
and telecommunications technology, 
and the convergence of computers and 
telecommunications, have created new 
opportunities for economic growth, in- 
creased export markets, and gains in 
productivity, and will permit increased 
public access to all kinds of useful in- 
formation. At the same time, these ad- 
vances have important implications 
for the size and structure of the work 
force, for the evolution of educational 
institutions, for personal privacy and 
civil liberties, and for many other con- 
cerns central to our personal and soci- 
etal values. If we are to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities made possi- 
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ble by the new information technol- 
ogies and minimize potential negative 
impacts, our social and governmental 
institutions must come to grips with 
the important policy questions raised 
by these scientific and technological 
developments. 

Information and communications 
technologies are still in a stage of 
rapid development, and this develop- 
ment will be a dominant feature of the 
coming decade. The Information Sci- 
ence and Technology Act establishes 
an Institute for Information Policy 
and Research, with a lifespan of 10 
years. This independent Institute in 
the executive branch would be a tran- 
sitional mechanism to facilitate our 
Nation’s evolution toward a society 
based increasingly on information 
products and services. This mechanism 
would make possible cooperative plan- 
ning among the Federal Government, 
business, educational interests, and 
State and local governments, for the 
productive and humane use of infor- 
mation technology in the workplace, 
school, and home. 

The independence of the Institute 
would allow it a broad and integrated 
perspective on such issues as institu- 
tional structure and regulatory policy, 
a perspective not subject to the politi- 
cal or bureaucratic constraints on the 
several dispersed agencies now con- 
cerned with information issues. As 
structured in this legislation, the Insti- 
tute would not be engaged in hard- 
ware research and development, nor 
would it have any regulatory authori- 
ty. Its primary purpose would be to 
provide a focal point for policy re- 
search and analysis and a forum for 
consideration of the information inter- 
ests of Government, business, and edu- 
cation. 

The Institute would be governed by 
a 15-member National Information 
Science and Technology Board repre- 
senting all functions involved in infor- 
mation generation and transfer, and 
administered by a Director. It would 
conduct policy research and analysis, 
develop and recommend policy op- 
tions, and propose goals and methods 
in support of policy development for 
scientific and technical R. & D.; dis- 
semination of scientific and technical 
information; international information 
issues; regulatory issues; and impacts 
of information technology on educa- 
tion and training needs and on the 
workforce. The Office of Policy Analy- 
sis and Development of NTIA would 
be transferred to the Institute, and 
other policy research and analysis pro- 
grams which are of overall national 
importance and transcend particular 
agency missions may be transferred. 

The bill requires close coordination 
between the Institute and other agen- 
cies, including the National Science 
Foundation and the Department of 
Commerce. Appropriations of $6, $8, 
and $10 million are authorized for 
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fiscal years 1983, 1984, and 1985 re- 
spectively. 

Title II of the bill establishes the po- 
sition of Special Assistant for Informa- 
tion Technology and Science Informa- 
tion in the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy. The Special Assistant 
would be a member of the Board of 
the Institute and would have responsi- 
bility for coordinating the Institute 
functions with other agencies of the 
executive branch and with assisting 
the Director of OSTP in formulating 
policy on information technology and 
on scientific information.e 


WHO BEARS THE TAX BURDEN? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. LEVITAS) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been my contention that the 
person who bears the heaviest relative 
burden of the Federal income tax bill 
in this country is the middle-income 
taxpayer. As the cost of running the 
country goes up, both in real dollars 
and inflated dollars, the largest por- 
tion of those extra dollars comes from 
this middle-income group. 

As we consider tax cut proposals in 
this Congress, I believe we should con- 
centrate on providing some tax relief 
and tax equity to this group of produc- 
tive citizens who largely bear the 
burden of financing government at all 
levels. 

Is it fair to continue to sock it to 
these same people and groups? Are we 
creating disincentives to this produc- 
tive segment of our society? When we 
talk of tax relief, should not these 
people be the recipients of some relief 
rather than the bearers of additional 
burdens? 

Everyone should pay his fair share 
of the cost of government, but it is not 
right for some people to escape paying 
any significant tax while others pay 
more than their fair share. For that 
reason I favor the concept of a mini- 
mum tax formula which assures that 
each person pays something to sup- 
port the Government regardless of de- 
ductions, writeoffs, allowances, and 
shelters. This is only fair to those 
hard-working wage earners who pay 
the maximum of tax for their bracket 
but cannot avail themselves of special 
tax shelters to avoid paying taxes. A 
minimum tax assures equity and that 
everybody pays a share of the cost of 
government. 

We also need a tax structure which 
encourages the formation of capital 
for investment in the private sector of 
the American economy. It is this vi- 
brant, productive private sector that 
provides the jobs, the material wealth, 
and the standard of living for all of us. 
It also provides the tax base that sup- 
ports all the Government. We must 
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provide incentives—not disincentives— 
for people to save and to invest. In the 
long run that is where the real hope of 
our economy lies. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a report by the Tax Founda- 
tion, a nonpartisan research organiza- 
tion, which demonstrates that the 
middle-income taxpayer is in fact foot- 
ing the largest portion of the bill. I am 
inserting in the Recorp a portion of 
the results of a national opinion 
survey conducted by the Roper Orga- 
nization. This report illustrates the 
perceptions of taxpayers feelings on 
the fairness of the amount of income 
taxes paid by the poor, middle class, 
and wealthy; and, their perceptions of 
the lower limits and upper limits of 
middle income. I want to bring these 
reports to my colleagues attention be- 
cause they are important for us to be 
aware of as we undertake new tax leg- 
islation in this session of Congress. 

I offer for the Record the report of 
the Tax Foundation, followed by the 
report of the Roper Organization, at 
this point: 
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Tor HALF oF EARNERS Pay 90 PERCENT OF 
Tax BILL; NUMBER OF MILLIONAIRES UP IN 
1978 
Those who earn more pay higher tax 

rates. That the Federal income tax system 

is sharply progressive should surprise no 
one. However, Tax Foundation economists 
say that the price for some taxpayers can 
get very high indeed. Based on Treasury 
data for 1978, just released, Foundation re- 
searchers find that the top 50 percent of 
earners pay 93.5 percent of the Federal 
income tax bill, and this concentration of 
the tax burden in the upper end of the 
income spectrum is on the increase, the 

Foundation reports. In 1973, the richer half 

of the taxpayers carried 91.6 percent of the 

Federal income tax burden. 

The Federal income tax bill for calendar 
year 1978 came to $188.6 billion. Over $176 
billion of the total was picked up by the 45 
million taxpayers with incomes at or above 
the median level. Moreover, a large part of 
the tax bill—nearly half—was shouldered by 
the 9 million taxpayers who comprise the 
richest 10 percent. 

Those earning $29,414 or more in 1978 
paid 49.7 percent of all U.S. income taxes. 
Five years earlier, earners in the top 10 per- 
cent were footing 47.5 percent of the Feder- 
al income tax bill. 

By contrast, the lower half of U.S. earners 
(those making $10,959 or less in 1978) paid 
6.5 percent of all Federal income taxes in 
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1978. Earners in the lowest 25 percent 
income group—those making $5,039 or less 
per year—paid 0.4 percent of the Federal 
income taxes in 1978. 

Tax Foundation economists also detect an 
increase in the progressivity of the Federal 
income tax. The average tax for all taxpay- 
ers in 1978 was $2,098, an increase of 57 per- 
cent from 1973. For the top 10 percent of 
earners, the tax in 1978 came to $10,430, or 
64 percent more than five years earlier. 

For the richer half of the taxpayers, the 
average tax of $3,924 in 1978 increased 
slightly less, by 60 percent. For the lower 
half, however, there was an average tax in- 
crease of only 21 percent—from $225 in 1973 
to $272 in 1978. 

Ph trends in the past five years includ- 


The number of millionaires“ those re- 
porting income of $1,000,000 and over—in- 
creased by 1,189—from 903 returns in 1973 
to 2,092 in 1978. This group paid an average 
tax of $934,863 in 1973 and $998,144 in 1978, 
or 64.7 percent of taxable income in 1973 
and 65.4 percent in 1978. 

Population at the same time rose by less 
than 4 percent, adjusted gross income tax 
collections by 74 percent. Federal income 
taxes claimed 13.1 percent of adjusted gross 
income in 1973 and 14.5 percent in 1978. 

The table below supplies details on Feder- 
al income tax payments by earners at var- 
ious levels. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES PAID BY HIGH- AND LOW-INCOME TAXPAYERS 1973 AND 1978 


Percent of tax paid 


Source: Tax Foundation computations based on Treasury Department, “Statistics of Income, Individual Income Tax Returns,” 1973 and (preliminary) 1978. 


[From 1979 Tax Study by the Roper 
Organization] 


FAIRNESS OF AMOUNT OF INCOME TAXES PAID 
BY Poor, MIDDLE CLASS, WEALTHY 


When the public is asked which income 


groups pay too much or too little in taxes, 
they explain once again what they mean 


when they say the tax system is unfair. The 
majority of the public considers itself 
middle class and middle class families, they 
think, are taxed too much. High income 
families, on the other hand, pay far too 
little. And they’re not all that sure the low 
income families pay too much, if it comes 
down to that. 


1973 1978 1973 
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3, 
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Question 10. Here is a list of some differ- 
ent types of people or groups. (Card shown 
respondent) Would you go down that list, 
and for each one tell me whether you think 
they have to pay too much in income taxes, 
or too little in income taxes or about the 
right amount? 


Total public 1979 Under $7,000 


e fod $25,000 and over Total public 1978 
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507 279 2,007 
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But again, note that the percentage of 
people who think that lower income and 
middle income families pay too much has 
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declined, further evidence suggesting that 
the “Tax Revolt” is dying down. 

The table above explains something else 
about what unfair taxes means. People 


whose families are low income feel more 
strongly than the public at large that low 
income families pay too much in taxes. The 
same is true for people whose families are in 
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high income brackets: They too feel, more 
so than the average, that high income fami- 
lies have taxes which are too high. This is 
not to say that the overwhelming majority 
of high income families don’t (surprisingly) 
feel that such families pay too little, nor 
that they and everyone else doesn’t think 
that middle income families pay too much. 
It merely means that everyone has a tend- 
ency to feel that he is being treated a little 
bit more unfairly than the next man. 

This logic also works for middle class fam- 
ilies, but not without a careful explanation 
of terms. If one considers a middle class 
family to be one which makes a total annual 
income somewhere between $7,000 a year 
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and $25,000 a year, then 73% of such people 
think middle income families pay too much 
to the IRS, a very modest, almost impercep- 
tible increase over the general average of 
71%. But how widely does the definition of 
middle class extend on either side of a 
median annual family income of some 
$16,000 to $17,000 a year according to latest 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census? Or, 
more precisely, how far do people think the 
boundaries of the middle class extend? 
LOWER LIMIT OF “MIDDLE INCOME” AND UPPER 
LIMIT OF “MIDDLE INCOME” 

Once again, as was done last year, this 
study asked respondents to say how much 
they thought a family would have to make 
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before it would be considered middle income 
and also before it would be considered high 
income. 

Question. 30. Now, let me turn to another 
subject. Thinking of a family of four, that 
is, a couple with two children, how high 
would their annual income have to be 
before you would describe them as a middle 
income family rather than a low income 
family? 

Question 31. And, again, thinking of a 
family of four, how high would their annual 
income have to be before you would de- 
scribe them as a high income family rather 
than a middle income family? 


Total public 


Total annual family income is: 


Under $7,000 


1979 1978 


$7,000 to under $15,000 


$15,000 to under $25,000 


1979 1978 


1979 


1978 1979 1978 


2,007 
$19,702 


1,502 
yey 
2,939 $39,719 


212 375 429 
pss ga $19,496 
,236 789 $40,946 
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The results from this year's study confirm 
the wildly exaggerated conception that the 
public entertains about how much a middle 
income family makes (or, to put it the other 
way, what the word middle“ means). There 
are no responsible estimates of the average 
(median) family income today that go as 
high as $20,000 a year, and yet this is where 
the nation thinks low income ends. Amus- 
ingly, the richer you are, the richer you 
think everyone else is. According to these 
findings, upper income people have little 
difficulty thinking of a family that makes 
$22,000 a year as “low” income (although in 
their defense, it must be said their lower 
limit of middle income is down an average 
of $20 from last year). 

The upper limit of middle income is seen 
by the public as a fantastic $42,939 a year, 
an income that actually is reported by less 
than six percent of the respondents to this 


survey. 

This statistically incredible estimate of 
the dollar boundaries of “middle income” 
goes a long way to explain what the public 
means when it says that one group or an- 
other is overtaxed. It seems difficult to 
imagine that very many people misjudge 
their own annual family income by $10,000 
a year or more. It seems more probable that 
these people are mainly misjudging what 
other people make. If this is the case, then 
more than half of the public must see itself 
as lower income, a group that is not judged 
to be very much overtaxed. Conversely, the 
strong sentiment for more taxation of upper 
income families now can be read as refer- 
ring to those which earn $43,000 a year or 
more. 


NATIONAL DIALOG FOR THE 
BUSINESS SECTOR: WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON THE 
AGING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 7, and 8, there was held at 
Palm Springs, Calif., a National Dialog 
for the Business Sector—White House 
Conference on the Aging. The chair- 
man of this very significant confer- 


ence was the Honorable Robert Ander- 
son, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Atlantic Richfield 
Co.; and the cochairman was the Hon- 
orable Marshall McDonald, chairman 
of the board and chief executive offi- 
cer of the Florida Power & Light Co. 
This conference was a kind of mini- 
conference among leaders of the busi- 
ness sector in preparation for the par- 
ticipation of the business sector in the 
coming White House Conference on 
the Aging. Gathered at this confer- 
ence were an outstanding group of the 
business leaders of America who over 
a period of 3 days surveyed all aspects 
of the part that the business of our 
country should play in respect to the 
employment, assistance, and care of 
the aging. 

It was gratifying to me to see, in 
general, the sincere desire of American 
business leadership to play a proper 
and worthy part in providing employ- 
ment and assistance to the increasing 
portion of our population which is 
above 65 years of age. All aspects of 
the relationship of our aged popula- 
tion to our economy and our national 
life, including the special needs of the 
elderly and also the potential of the 
elderly in the service of the Nation’s 
economy and the Nation’s life were 
considered. The two chairmen, Chair- 
man Anderson and Cochairman Mc- 
Donald gave magnificent leadership, 
not only in convening, but in conduct- 
ing this most significant dialog. Both 
delivered outstanding addresses to the 
conference. Cochairman McDonald in 
his able and warmly received address 
treated the problem as a whole and 
dealt knowledgeably and ably with the 
various phases of it. His outstanding 
address was, I think, typical of the 
sentiment of the business leaders of 
our country, who were assembled 
there—indeed, of the business leaders 
of our country in general. I am sure 
every Member of the Congress and 
those who read this Recorp who share 


the general concern about our duty to 
the elderly and about our expectations 
from them will profit immeasurably 
from reading Cochairman McDonald’s 
address. We in Florida are very proud 
of Mr. McDonald as an eminent busi- 
ness leader who is equally distin- 
guished for his civic leadership and his 
contribution toward his serving of the 
public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp the commendable ad- 
dress of Cochairman McDonald: 


THE AGING OF AMERICA: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CORPORATE POLICY 


(By Marshall McDonald, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer, Flor- 
ida Power & Light Co.) 


After listening to Dr. Eisdorfer, Mr. An- 
derson, Mr. Samuel and Senator Pepper, 
none of us can doubt that the aging of 
America’s population presents both chal- 
lenges and opportunities. Before we consid- 
er some implications for corporate policy- 
makers, I'd like to emphasize the overriding 
opportunity which this meeting—and this 
entire subject—offers to us in American 
business. It is an opportunity which we 
must not lose by default. 

Through this business dialogue and the 
resulting recommendations to the White 
House Conference on Aging, we in business 
have the opportunity to contribute to na- 
tional policymaking on this issue at a point 
early in the day. Whatever national policies 
grow out of the White House Conference, 
they will have major impacts upon our busi- 
nesses. Starting right here—right now—we 
can help influence the direction and shape 
of these future policies in ways that will be 
constructive for our customers of all ages. 
For our employees and shareholders, for 
our nation and its economic health. 

If we fail to make constructive use of this 
opportunity we shall leave a vacuum which 
others will be happy to fill. Among these 
others there are those who do not love us— 
militant enemies of private enterprise who 
preach that central government control is 
the medicine for every illness. 

We are all grownups here, and we know 
that these other voices will be heard. We 
know that we are not going to get our way— 
whatever that may be—in every issue and 
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decision. But we have a great deal to con- 
tribute to both making and carrying out 
sound national policies for the aging. And 
we have a great deal at stake in making 
these policies effective for the general good. 

Let us face the fact, right at the start, 
that these are political issues—and rightly 
so. National policymaking is, by definition, 
political—a never-perfect and never-ending 
attempt to define and serve the many inter- 
ests of a large and marvelously diverse pop- 
ulation. And while politics is often referred 
to as a “Game”, there are times when the 
game isn’t much fun. This may be why 
many business people have been reluctant 
to involve themselves deeply in matters po- 
litical. 

And yet, we live and work in political 
times. Consider the number and variety of 
areas in which we once made purely busi- 
ness decisions, which have now become 
highly political. Hiring practices, plart 
siting, work rules, product design, sup lie -> 
relations and distribution channels, d 
vancement practices, pricing, public com: u- 
nications—in all these activities and many 
more, where we once measured time and dis- 
tance and dollars, today we must also weigh 
pressure groups and count votes. Trained in 
production, finance, marketing or law, as 
many of use are, we have now come to real- 
ize we must also study politics. 

We could spend the day discussing wheth- 
er this turn of events is good or bad. But 
that would be pointless. Like it or not, we do 
live in political times. It is our business to 
become active in the political arena. 

This is why the opportunity here present- 
ed to us—the opportunity to help shape 
America’s policy on aging—is one we must 
accept. In fact, let me list that first among 
the implications for corporate policy pre- 
sented by the aging of America’s popula- 
tion. Corporations must concern themselves 
with the issues of aging, even though the 
subject is fraught with, political consider- 
ations. 

This willingness to include the issues of 
aging in our corporate policymaking should 
be, then, the first statement that goes forth 
from this dialogue to the White House con- 
ference. But, right alongside it, in my opin- 
ion, should go another statement, and the 
substance of this second statement should 
be: Let business meet the issues of aging in 
those areas, and in those ways, that are ap- 
propriate for business. 

Permit me to expand on this thought. As 
we have already heard, and will explore fur- 
ther during the remainder of this dialogue, 
the issues of aging have many ramifica- 
tions—economic physiological, psychologi- 
cal, sociological, moral and legal, to mention 
a few. Corporate business—as business—is 
not always and in all aspects the appropri- 
ate mechanism for addressing all these 
ramifications. 

For example, we must recognize and adapt 
to the physiological realities of aging. But 
business—as business—is not the appropri- 
ate mechanism for providing health care. 

Similarly, business must always deal with 
aging workers and customers on a high 
moral plane. Indeed, business should always 
be sensitive to moral issues, and I would 
hope the vast majority of us have always 
been so. But business is not the appropriate 
mechanism for redressing moral wrongs 
done to the aging in other spheres of life. 

Among those dedicated to the destruction 
of private enterprise, some may say state- 
ments like these prove that business is 
heartless and unfeeling. Even among the 
well-meaning, some simple souls seem to be- 
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lieve you can lick problems with slogans. 
They too may claim we are abdicating our 
social responsibilities. 

To these people, I suggest a line of 
thought borrowed from one of my asso- 
ciates, who recalled a college professor’s dis- 
cussion of the concepts “good” and “bad.” 
His professor pointed out that a watch is de- 
signed for telling time, and a hammer is de- 
signed for driving nails. You can use a 
watch for driving nails, if you are so in- 
clined. But it isn't very good for the pur- 
pose. Nor will you do much good for the 
watch’s function as a timepiece. Similarly, if 
the Nation tries to use business for purposes 
not appropriate to business, we will not 
achieve the desired good results . . . and in 
the process, we will lessen the ability of 
business to do the good which it is best 
fitted to do. 


This leads us to the “good” things—the . 


desirable things—that business is best fitted 
to do. In our economic and social system, 
private enterprise business provides the 
mechanism for making available to people 
the goods and services they want. . and to 
do this, business employs the resources of 
society—human and material—in the most 
efficient socially acceptable ways that are 
practically achievable. 

In a very literal sense, these are the social 
responsibilities of business. And despite 
what you hear from the Ralph Naders and 
the Barry Commoners and the academic so- 
cialists and the parlor marxists, despite our 
own human shortcomings and occasional 
lapses, one unarguable fact stands out: At 
no other time in history, and under no 
other economic system ever tried by man- 
kind, have these social responsibilities been 
discharged as well as they have been by 
American private enterprise in our lifetime. 

What we must explore during this dia- 
logue—and what we must address in our cor- 
porate policymaking in the years ahead—is 
how in doing its work, business can meet the 
conditions created by the aging of America’s 
population. 

It is for you to discuss the specifics. My 
role is to suggest lines of thought and stim- 
ulate discussion. With regard to the first of 
those twin business responsibilities provid- 
ing—the goods and services needed and 
wanted by aging Americans—I would sug- 
gest that the structure and methods of cor- 
porate business are already well designed to 
do the job. 

We have all heard and read that Ameri- 
ca’s older people, considered as a market, 
are becoming significantly more numerous. 
We see the older American looming signifi- 
cantly larger as a segment of the total 
market. And we learn that older Americans 
control the spending of significantly greater 
sums of money than ever before. In a 
market economy, these facts alone guaran- 
tee that corporate policymaking will pay 
great heed to older Americans when form- 
ing decisions about products and services. 

Now, however, we come to that second 
social responsibility and function of busi- 
ness—employing the resources of society. 
And specifically the human resources of so- 
ciety, in the most efficient socially accept- 
able ways that are practically achievable. 
Here we do indeed have work for corporate 
policymakers. Together with the aging of 
the American population we see the aging 
of the American work force. And this does 
present policy challenges and opportunities 
for corporate business. 

If business is to meet these challenges and 
turn these opportunities to the advantage of 
our society as a whole, one thing we do not 
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need is the development of an adversary re- 
lationship between business and govern- 
ment or between business and single-issue 
pressure groups. We have seen too much of 
that in the past, and it has hindered the na- 
tion's progress in meeting earlier challenges. 
As someone has said, there is a world of dif- 
ference between the poor and the poverty 
activist, between the nature-lover and the 
militant environmentalist, between the con- 
sumer and the professional consumerist. In 
each instance, the former needs a problem 
solved, while the latter needs the problem. 

We must not allow that to happen in ad- 
dressing the issues of aging and the aging 
worker. We must have sincere good will and 
perceptive recognition of its own best inter- 
ests on the part of business. We must have 
understanding, realism and a sense of part- 
nership on the part of the aging and their 
advocates. We do not need—the aging will 
not benefit from—a battle of slogans or a 
fog of poorly written law and regulation. 

For its part, business must learn a great 
deal that will be new to us. We must be will- 
ing to change some policies and practices 
that have become enshrined in custom. We 
shall have to reexamine the whole structure 
of retirement, social security and pensions. 

Just a week ago we heard a special com- 
mission recommend that every business be 
required by law to fund pension plans for all 
employees to the extent of three percent of 
the total payroll. It is neither my task nor 
my intention to delve into all the complex- 
ities implicit in this seemingly simple pro- 
posal. Just let me pose a question: What ef- 
fects will this have on companies like my 
own, which already offers an employee 
benefit package—including pensions—that 
raises total payroll costs about 40 percent 
above wage costs alone? 

While we speak of pensions and retire- 
ment, consider the matter of keeping older 
people in the work force. In many ways this 
would be a great opportunity for business. 
Much as we abhor generalizations, there is 
evidence that older workers can be more re- 
liable, more productive, more quality-con- 
scious. 

But the general statistical trend of recent 
decades shows workers choosing to retire at 
ever-earlier ages. Some studies show one or 
two years of variation from this younger-re- 
tiring trend. But are they just incidental 
blips in a downward line? 

If so, if people are choosing to retire earli- 
er, what are the implications? Can business 
develop policies that will keep these workers 
productive longer? Should we try to do so? 
With the well-known bulge from the “baby 
boom” passing upward through the age 
ranks, should it become a national priority 
to keep older workers in the work force? 
And if so, will Government adopt construc- 
tive policies that encourage corporate at- 
tempts to achieve this goal? 

From these broad, national issues we can 
move to questions at the individual level. 
The scientific experts tell us that different 
people age at different rates, that we make 
a serious mistake when we generalize about 
“people over 60” and “‘people past 65.” 

But these same scientists tell us they are a 
long way from having reliable methods for 
detecting and measuring these differences 
in aging rates among individuals. And this is 
precisely the sort of information business 
must have if we are to make the best use of 
older workers—the best use from their own 
point of view, from the corporation’s point 
of view and from society’s point of view. We 
must know whether this man at 60 can no 
longer handle his stressful job, whether 
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that woman at 65 is sharper than ever, and 
getting better rather than older. 

You need only read the job ads in the 
Wall Street Journal, or skim a few issues of 
business magazines, to see that human re- 
sources management is one of the liveliest 
areas of corporate concern today. Dealing 
with the challenges and opportunities pre- 
sented by aging will make it more so. Every 
well- firm has programs and poli- 
cies to identify rising talents in their 20s 
and 30s. We go to great lengths to place 
these people where they can best use and 
develop their abilities. 

Now we may want to consider making 
human resources assessment a continuing 
process, throughout a worker's career. Cor- 
porate policy may seek to identify the point 
at which an individual needs retraining. 
And—again presuming that the joint inter- 
ests of society and the firm indicate keeping 
workers on the payroll longer—what should 
be our policy when assessment shows that a 
worker is no longer rising in capability? 

It has been the almost universal assump- 
tion that an individual’s career—measured 
in worth to the company, pay and assigned 
responsibilities—could be graphed in a rela- 
tively straight line that keeps ascending 
from left to right. What if this imaginary 
graph shows a peak around age 45 or 50, 
and a decline in abilities after that? 

Can we, should we, move this worker's pay 
and responsibilities downward to match his 
or her declining value to the firm? Will the 
employee stand for it? Will society stand for 
it? 

Would everyone be better off if we dis- 
charged the employee, because the present 
workplace climate seems to stigmatize one 
who is perceived as moving downward? Al- 
ternatively, should corporate policy seek to 
change the internal climate—at every level 
from chairman to charlady—so that there is 
a stigma only when worker, job and pay do 
not match? 

We've touched upon only a few of the cor- 
porate policy questions that will be raised as 
we meet the issues of aging. Other policy 
areas that must be examined—or perhaps, 
reexamined—will include the possibility of 
greater reliance on part-time workers. 

We shall have to learn more about the 
motivations that stimulate older employees, 
more about the frictions that may develop 
between a growing force or older workers 
and a smaller number of younger workers, 
eager to advance in pay and position, more 
about what happens when older employees 
have younger supervisors, and whether 
something different happens when older 
male workers get a younger female supervi- 
sor. We may have to revamp our views on 
absenteeism, perhaps learning that there 
are different kinds of absenteeism. 

We may have to abandon completely the 
tacit policy in many firms of “carrying” the 
employee whose capabilities decline after 
age 55 or 60. When we find people in our or- 
ganizations holding positions beyond their 
abilities, and holding those positions solely 
by length of service, we must acknowledge 
that the organization has failed these em- 
ployees. Here, again, the answer may be a 
policy of continuing reassessment, of re- 
training and reassignment. 

This brief review makes it clear that the 
issues of aging will present the U.S. corpora- 
tion with many questions ... and no easy 
answers. But we in business are not alone in 
this predicament. As America’s population 
ages, equally difficult questions will face 
government, labor and all our social institu- 
tions. In meeting the needs of aging Ameri- 
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cans, we must not ignore the needs of all 
Americans—and this includes the needs of 
future Americans. 

Looking to the future, however, is nothing 
new for Americans, nor for American busi- 
ness. What we must now learn—and this is 
new—is to look to a future in which older 
Americans will play a much more important 
part than they have in the past. It is my 
conviction that business will do its share in 
preparing for this future. We shall do so, if 
for no other reason than that it is good 
business to face reality. And the aging of 
America is a reality. 


ON COLLISION COURSE: MX MIS- 
SILE AND ENERGY DEVELOP- 
MENT IN WEST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant—but least publi- 
cized—objections to the MX/MPS mis- 
sile system is the harm it will cause to 
numerous energy projects in the West. 
For this reason, I wish to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to a March 31 arti- 
cle in the Christian Science Monitor 
entitled “On Collision Course: MX 
Missile and Energy Development in 
West.” 

The article points out that despite 
“head-to-head competition for limited 
manpower, capital, and materials to an 
extent unprecedented in U.S. history 
* * * (there is) little apparent recogni- 
tion of the potential conflicts and ad- 
verse effects of ‘fast-tracking’ both.” 
The Rocky Mountain region is already 
gearing up for intensified oil and gas 
production, coal mining, and synthetic 
fuels development. If the region is 
then forced to cope with the MX/MPS 
basing mode—the largest construction 
project ever attempted—the social and 
economic strain would be prohibitive. 

The Western Governors’ Policy 
Office (WESTPO) has now completed, 
a first time study of the joint impact 
of MX and new energy projects. In the 
words of Nevada Gov. Robert F. List, 
the study confirms “important and so- 
bering facts regarding problems 
that could result in inflated wages, 
play havoc with cost estimates and 
budgets, and result in costly construc- 
tion delays.” 

I urge my colleagues to read the 
WESTPO study and to reevaluate 
their MX positions in light of its im- 
portant conclusions. 

I also recommend a Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor editorial also published 
in the March 31 edition. The editorial 
is entitled “The MX Monster—Doubts 
From Those in the Know.” It reviews 
the doubts expressed by both Presi- 
dent Reagan and former CIA Director 
Admiral Stansfield Turner; then con- 
cludes that— 

The burden is on the Defense Depart- 
ment’s new review committee to come up 
with overwhelming reasons—currently not 
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evident—if it is to recommend going ahead 
with the project. 


The article and editorial texts 
follow: 


From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
31, 1981] 


On COLLISION Course: MX MISSILE AND 
ENERGY DEVELOPMENT IN WEST 


(By David F. Salisbury) 


Las Vecas, Nev.—Energy development and 
the proposed MX missile deployment are on 
a collision course: The two would be in 
head-to-head competition for limited man- 
power, capital, and materials to an extent 
unprecedented in US history if the multibil- 
lion-dollar weapons system were given the 
final go-ahead. 

Yet efforts to promote the twin national 
goals of energy independence and national 
defense are proceeding independently in 
Washington, with little apparent recogni- 
tion of the potential conflicts and adverse 
regional effects of “fast tracking” both. 

This, at least, was the general feeling 
among those attending a conference here on 
MX and energy sponsored by the Western 
Governors’ Policy Office (WESTPO). More 
than 300 representatives from state and fed- 
eral agencies and the private sector met last 
week to define the problems that can be ex- 
pected and come up with recommendations 
on how best to deal with them. 

“We are dealing with an unbelievable, 
with a profound problem, the true size and 
character of which we are just beginning to 
understand,” proclaimed Utah Gov. Scott 
Matheson (D). 

The Rocky Mountain region, which 
emerged in the 1970s as the fastest-growing 
area in the country, faces the prospect of 
coping with the largest construction project 
in the history of mankind, the basing of the 
MX missile system and greatly intensified 
oil and gas production, coal mining, and syn- 
thetic fuels production. 

For some time local leader’s such as Colo- 
rado Gov. Richard D. Lamm (D) have been 
worried that the region is “willing but not 
ready” for the added pressures of synthetic 
fuels production. With this conference, 
which concentrated on manpower issues, 
Western leaders grappled for the first time 
with the joint impact of MX and new 
energy activities. They found the picture 
overwhelming. 

The conflict in demand for labor—should 
all the projects currently being planned in 
this area proceed as scheduled—was out- 
lined by Nevada Gov. Robert F. List (R) He 
summarized the results a just completed 
manpower supply and demand study for 
WESTPO. 


“We have discovered some important and 
sobering facts regarding the manpower issue 
in the West. We face problems that could 
result in inflated wages, play havoc with 
cost estimates and budgets and result in 
costly construction delays—unless we plan 
for meeting our manpower needs early in 
the process of development and deploy- 
ment,” Governor List told those attending. 

According to this study, direct employ- 
ment demands in the region for all energy 
activities will grow by 66 percent, from 
147,000 to 247,000 people in just five years. 
Currently, nonenergy mineral and 
smelting employs about 135,000 and also is 
expected to grow substantially. On top of 
this, MX missile deployment will require an- 
other 28,000 workers in 1986. 

In total, the WESTPO study projects a 
demand of 128,000 new jobs by 1986, grow- 
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ing to 2.4 million in 1990. This is far more 
than the regional population can provide. 
“In the future, two out of three new work- 
ers may have to be recruited from outside 
the region,” List anticipates. 

Competition for people with certain skills 
between MX and energy projects will be 
particularly acute. WESTPO analysts see 
demand for engineers increasing by 15 per- 
cent as a result. Yet, engineers are already 
in short supply nationally. Experienced 
managers, draftsmen, electricians, operators 
of earth-moving equipment, carpenters, and 
iron workers are likely to be needed in 
record numbers as well. 

List is particularly concerned about the 
“whirlpool effect” that accompanies a 
project that absorbs a large percentage of 
the available work force. This is the tend- 
ency of these “superprojects” to vacuum up 
all available workers in the area. Local busi- 
nesses, farmers, and ranchers cannot com- 
pete with the wages offered by the construc- 
tion projects. They are forced to hire un- 
skilled transients attracted to the area for 
inflated salaries or go out of business. At 
the least, the situation is inflationary. At 
worst, the area’s permanent economic base 
withers away under the pressures of the 
project. 

And competing for workers may not be 
the worst problem local businesses face. 
They also could find themselves competing 
for capital, with the cost of borrowing 
money driven up substantially. 

Says Bruce Rockwell, chairman of the 
Colorado National Bank: “We are now 
asking ourselves who the nation’s No. 1 
enemy is: the Soviet Union or inflation?” 

Simultaneous construction of the MX and 
development of a synthetic fuels industry 
will put tremendous inflationary pressures 
on the entire US economy, Mr. Rockwell be- 
lieves. “If I ever saw built-in inflation, 
energy development and MX are it,” he 


says. 
Public control of these large construction 


projects will monopolize large amounts of 
capital and drive the cost of money up for 
all other forms of enterprise, he pointed 
out. Delays in these projects caused by man- 
power limitations or other problems will 
only increase their inflationary effect. 


THE MX MONSTER—DOUBTS From THOSE IN 
THE Know 


“It’s so elaborate, so costly, and I’m not 
sure that it is necessary or would be effec- 
tive.” 

Thus did President Reagan sum up the 
doubts of many about the huge MX siting 
plan bequeathed to him by the Carter ad- 
ministration. His words were reported in a 
Washington Post interview on the same day 
that the New York Times Magazine carried 
a persuasive article, “Why We Shouldn't 
Build the MX,” by Stansfield Turner, re- 
tired US Navy admiral and former director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Presumably no two people in the United 
States have had more information on the 
Soviet arms buildup available to them. 
When they question the MX project as a 
way to counter the Soviets, who is prepared 
to contradict them? The burden is on the 
Defense Department’s new review commit- 
tee to come up with overwhelming reasons— 
currently not evident—if it is to recommend 
going ahead with the project. Meanwhile, 
taxpayers are shelling out $4 million a day 
for what could turn out to be the kind of 
white elephant no Republican would want 
to be remembered for. 

Though Mr. Reagan favors the MX (mis- 
sile experimental) weapon itself, it was good 
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to see him confirm that the siting of it is 
still a wide-open question. The present 
basing mode would shuttle each of 200 mis- 
siles among 23 launching shelters for a total 
of 4,600 shelters in Utah and Nevada. 

Admiral Turner warns that it is not only 
the magnitude and cost of the project that 
must be closely examined but the question 
of whether it will be suitable for US needs 
in 1989 or 1990 when it would be operation- 
al. No alternative should be overlooked, in- 
cluding those that do not require a new mis- 
sile. 

“At the very least,” the admiral argues, 
“the MX should be scaled down so that we 
could deploy it in more ways than just in 
fixed shelters. It is, literally, a case of small- 
er is not only cheaper but better.” 

It is hard to gainsay the Turner prefer- 
ence for a diverse mix of missile systems. 
They could include new intercontinental 
cruise missiles (with greater accuracy and 
penetrating power than ICBMs), mobile 
ICBMS (for trucks, ships, planes), and exist- 
ing SLBMs (submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles). Any new ICBM should be small 
and light enough to be carried on various 
vehicles. 

Such a program would not only address 
such MX aims as reducing the vulnerability 
of ICBMs to surprise attack, increasing US 
ability to eliminate hardened targets, and 
enhancing the perception that the US is 
doing something decisive to deter the Sovi- 
ets. It would also address what ought to be 
the overriding purpose of US military 
policy: to stabilize rather than destabilize 
the strategic balance between the US and 
the Soviet Union. To go for the mix rather 
than the MX would be less threatening to 
Moscow, would be less of an invitation for 
Moscow to proliferate warheads, and would 
lessen the “feeling that hair-trigger respon- 
siveness is necessary’—which the admiral 
calls perhaps the single most important ele- 
ment to keep out of the design of a weapons 
system. 

If the MX is a mistake it would be a whop- 
per—up to $70 billion by General Account- 
ing Office estimate; much more, according 
to some critics. 

The President’s caution is wise.e 


REQUESTING MODIFIED CLOSED 
RULE FOR FIRST BUDGET RES- 
OLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Joxxs) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this occasion to advise 
my colleagues that I intend to request 
a modified closed rule for the consid- 
eration of the first budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1982.@ 


MR. PETERSON’S WARNING 


(Mr. LaFALCE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration is charging full 
speed ahead with an economic pro- 
gram that it promises will end infla- 
tion and restore America’s economic 
vigor. I wish the President Godspeed 
in his endeavor. I do that even more so 
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after reading a speech that Peter G. 
Peterson, chairman of Lehmann Bros. 
Kuhn Loeb Inc., and Commerce Secre- 
tary during the Nixon administration, 
gave last month to the Women’s Eco- 
nomic Roundtable in New York City 
that raises serious questions about the 
assumptions on which President Rea- 
gan’s economic game plan is based and 
the plan’s intended results. The criti- 
cisms are all the more compelling be- 
cause they are voiced by a highly re- 
spected member of the financial com- 
munity and a former Republican Cabi- 
net Secretary. 

Let me briefly summarize his main 
points. Although Mr. Peterson noted 
the “remarkable consensus that cur- 
rently exists to fight inflation and 
spur investment,” he expressed doubts 
that the President’s program really 
meets the country’s needs. “Amidst all 
the excitement, there are growing 
signs of disquiet—however respectful 
and discreet—and growing doubts that 
somehow the Reagan program really 
fits the Reagan consensus,” he said. 
Along with “its great promise,” he 
added, the program has “potential for 
disappointment.” 

A major weakness, according to Mr. 
Peterson, is that the economic meas- 
ures are linked together “‘with assump- 
tions stretched tight to the point of 
snapping apart.” The reason, he sug- 
gested, is that the President has not 
considered that the public “might well 
support” stronger measures that 
“would not have been thinkable“ 
during the campaign. Those measures 
include dealing with inflation-indexed 
social security and other transfer pay- 
ments. By exempting those payments 
along with defense and debt interest 
expenditures from cutting, the Presi- 
dent severely limits those areas in the 
budget that can be cut, he warned. 
The result is that the administration 
will be cutting an array of “terribly 
popular” or “terribly essential” out- 
lays “fully in half” by 1984. Thus, 
“the President will be climbing a steep 
hill of ever-decreasing budget savings 
at ever-increasing political costs,” he 
predicted. 

Moreover, Mr. Peterson questioned 
the overall economic goals of the ad- 
ministration. Each of the goals, taken 
separately, is not implausible, he said, 
but taken together, they strain the 
imagination. “Never in history * * * 
have we accomplished rapid economic 
expansion together with rapidly de- 
clining inflation,” he said. He found “a 
long and disturbing shadow” is cast by 
the variety of things that can go 
wrong. 

On tax policy, Mr. Peterson called 
for shifting the emphasis to invest- 
ment incentives from personal income 
tax cuts. Following is the text of Mr. 
Peterson’s speech: 
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ANOTHER VIEW: THE REAGAN CONSENSUS 
VERSUS THE REAGAN PROGRAM 


(By Peter G. Peterson) 


Both the alumni and we drop-outs of the 
Nixon Administration will have to admit we 
were never overly offended by hyperbole, 
never reticent to announce still one more 
“historic first”. We were even more reluc- 
tant to admit that some of our bloated his- 
toric firsts were nothing more than 
MEGO’s, the Nixonese aphorism for “my 
eyes glaze over”. Our critics—there were a 
few even we admitted—would say that per- 
haps our only “historic firsts” were our 
MEGO.-like aphorisms. 

This President, on the other hand, has co- 
alesced a remarkable group of constituen- 
cies—a new and unmistakable Reagan con- 
sensus—a true historic first, and the most 
sweeping reversal in the direction of nation- 
al economic policy since the New Deal. 

As broad and deep as this consensus is, 
and as relieved and enthusiastic as the 
country is about a more honest sense of its 
past and a more hopeful sense of its future, 
one can nonetheless sense an unexpected 
mix of conflicting emotions. Amidst all the 
excitement, there are growing signs of dis- 
quiet, however respectful and discreet, and 
growing doubts that somehow the Reagan 
program really fits the Reagan consensus. 


Let me try to put it more generously and 
perhaps more fairly. Could it be that the 
Reagan consensus of Campaign 80 had such 
momentum that a new consensus, the con- 
sensus of 1981, has since emerged? I sense 
that growing numbers of Americans—enor- 
mously grateful that this President defined 
and led this remarkable new consensus— 
wonder if last year’s program is up to this 
year’s consensus, whether the political com- 
mitments of Campaign 80 are really ade- 
quate to the new consensus of the Spring of 
1981. 


Even those who admire the general trust 
ask: Does the program go far enough—is it 
too cautious—in some critical respects? Does 
it go too far—is too much an all-or-nothing 


gamble, too much a high wire act—in 
others? I guess I am among those who ask 
these questions. And yet as I do, I wonder if 
I am sufficiently appreciative of the politi- 
cal achievement that the Reagan consensus 
represents. 

Let’s first analyze the Reagan consensus 
and then let’s analyze the Reagan program 
against that consensus. In so doing, I shall 
define what I see as its great promise as well 
as its potential for disappointment. 

May I say at the outset that I am a non- 
eminent, non-economist. I know I am not an 
economist because I wouldn’t know a model 
if it shook hands with me. From my stand- 
point, my demise in Washington was prema- 
ture, untimely, and inelegant—but all would 
agree I clearly established myself as non- 
politician—fat calves and all. 

My only defense for being here is that a 
charming woman, Maria Rolfe, asked me. I 
can’t imagine what your defense is for being 
here—unless it’s that if the economists and 
politicians got us where we are, what can we 
lose by listening to someone who is neither? 

Let’s start not simply by thanking this 
President but by defining the elements of 
his remarkable new consensus, one that no 
politiclan—other than perhaps he—really 
thought possible, at least this soon. 

Reagan Consensus Number 1: Inflation. 
Clearly, the most basic consensus is that in- 
flation is truly Public Enemy Number 1: our 
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long national ambivalence, like other night- 
mares of earlier years, is over. 


Sure, inflation discourages households 
from saving; businesses from investing; and 
lowers returns on productive investments. 
But most of all, it has made zero growth a 
reality. This used to be almost romantic to 
talk about, but I don’t hear anyone celebrat- 
ing now that it is here. No wonder the 
public insists that inflation be halted, even 
if it costs us all in the meantime; no wonder 
the consensus diagnosis is that inflation is 
the ultimate disease of our society at home 
and our dwindling credibility abroad. 


Reagan Consensus Number 2: Govern- 
ment Spending. This most basic Reagan 
consensus has led to a further consensus: 
that if inflation is public enemy number 
one, then government spending (and its 
kissing cousin federal deficits and federal 
borrowing—now about one-quarter of all 
credit borrowing) is the number one cause 
of it all. Total government spending has bal- 
looned from about one-quarter in 1965 to 
over one-third of our gross national product 
in 1980. It all happened despite declining 
relative military expenditures and does not 
include the recent explosion in federal off- 
budget credit activity. Since 1965 nonde- 
fense federal spending has increased 44 per- 
cent per year faster than our GNP. And fed- 
eral transfer payments have increased 67 
percent per year faster than GNP. 


Ironically, this fastest-growing category 
has been excluded from the Reagan budget 
cuts. In fiscal year 1981, for example, the di- 
rectly and indirectly indexed transfer pro- 
grams account for more than 40 percent of 
all federal spending. When we consider that 
defense spending accounts for another 25 
percent of the budget and that interest pay- 
ments on the federal debt for almost 10 per- 
cent, it quickly becomes apparent that—if 
the indexed programs are excluded—the 
vast majority of the budget cuts will come 
from less than 30 percent of the budget. 


While this is a significant enough problem 
in fiscal year 1982, it becomes extraordinar- 
ily difficult in future years. President 
Reagan expects to increase defense spend- 
ing, after adjusting for inflation, by more 
than 8 percent per year. If one assumes that 
the indexed programs and interest on the 
debt maintain their current shares of the 
budget, than the remaining 30 percent must 
be cut by 10 percent per year simply to keep 
federal spending in pace with inflation. The 
President’s goal, of course, is to keep federal 
spending growth substantially below the 
rate of inflation. This would require that 
this 30 percent of the budget be cut fully in 
half by fiscal year 84. 


So well has OMB already plundered this 
corner of the budget, however, that this 30 
percent remainder is either terribly cut-up 
already (such as state and local grants), ter- 
ribly popular (such as national parks) or 
terribly essential (such as the FBI and CIA). 
The President will be climbing a steep hill 
of ever-decreasing budget savings at ever-in- 
creasing political costs. 


Small wonder, given the exclusion of the 
major transfer payment programs, that it is 
necessary to slash highly sensitive programs 
by draconian percentages. Even I—a “com- 
passionate conservative” if you will forgive 
the oxymoron—twitched the other night 
when a compassionate liberal—perhaps 
that’s a redundancy, not an oxymoron— 
made the argument that she assumed that 
we Republicans knew big slashes in sex edu- 
cation, for example, would result in big in- 
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creases in illegitimate children, unwanted 
by mothers, unwanted by society, and enor- 
mously costly to us all. Was this, she asked, 
a supply side effect we supply siders were 
after? It doesn’t take many questions like 
that to get me thinking hard indeed about 
some of our enormous transfer payment 
programs. 

Reagan Consensus No. 3: Savings and In- 
vestment. The third Reagan consensus, it 
seems to me, is that we are sadly behind the 
world in savings and investment. Today, the 
American voter sees the connection between 
the Japanese auto worker who saves up to 
25 percent of his earnings, unparalleled 
levels of automation and robotics, and Toyo- 
tas multiplying not on the docks of Tokyo, 
but on the streets of America. Japan, be- 
lieve it or not, with an ecomony half the size 
of ours, began in 1980 to spend more in ab- 
solute terms on plant and equipment than 
the U.S. 

I believe the American voter could also be 
persuaded that our stagnating investment 
in human capital, especially in research and 
development, is a lamentable development 
as well. 


You know the trends as well as I on the 
declining share of our GNP going to R&D 
and the growth of the R&D investment in 
Japan and West Germany. You may not 
know some of these numbers. In the last fif- 
teen years, Japan and West Germany have 
more than doubled their output of scientists 
and engineers. We have gone down 5 to 10 
percent. On the other hand, I am something 
less than profoundly reassured to read the 
other day that our output of lawyers has 
gone up 83 percent in the 1970's. 


The Commerce Department has analyzed 
the patent numbers between 1968 and 1978. 
You might be interested in knowing that 
whereas U.S. patents declined about 10 per- 
cent in that period of time, Japanese pat- 
ents went up 372 percent during that period. 
And in four major high-technology fields, 
the trends are if anything stronger. Now of 
course you would have expected a higher 
relative Japanese rate of growth, given our 
large base. But it is certainly not clear to me 
that I would have expected our patents to 
have declined in absolute terms. As a matter 
of fact, if we look at what we call the patent 
balance—that is, the number of patents 
being issued to them versus us, the counter- 
part of the trade balance—you may be inter- 
ested to know that beginning in 1975 the 
patent balance also shifted in the direction 
of Japan. 


Finally, at the Commerce Department we 
spent a lot of time looking at something 
called technology-intensive products which 
were the products in which America has 
typically been the world leader. This last 
year it is interesting to me to see that Japan 
has the largest absolute surplus of high- 
technology products of any country in the 
world, including the United States. 


And finally a statistic that a few of you at 
least may remember. Something that has 
always intrigued me in the study of innova- 
tion has been the role of the small entrepre- 
neurial companies which classically have ac- 
counted, in our country at least, for about 
50 to 70 percent of the major commercial in- 
novations. I'm talking about the Xeroxes, 
Polaroids, Texas Instruments, Hewlett 
Packards and so forth. I went back to get 
the numbers of the firms that have come to 
the public market for funds and to see how 
many are in this small category. In 1970 we 
had 548. In 1978 (which came up a bit from 
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its low point) we had 29 sadly enough. No 
wonder I have to squint hard to see the bud- 
ding Xeroxes, Texas Instruments and Hew- 
lett Packards of the eighties. 


Small wonder that responsible analysts of 
our economic malaise tell us to find 4 to 5 
percent more of our GNP for investment in 
our economic future. 

Reagan Consensus No. 4: Defense. The 
fourth Reagan consensus concerns in- 
creased national defense. I understand its 
inevitability, but that doesn’t stop me from 
being saddened. As the U.S. Cabinet officer 
responsible for negotiating a comprehensive 
commercial and trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union, I felt, and still do feel, that a 
litmus test of the effectiveness of detente 
has reduced Soviet and U.S. military spend- 
ing. 

I've always gotten confused about rubles 
and related extrapolations—it’s all Russian 
to me. I asked by new colleague in the firm, 
Jim Schlesinger, if he could give me the 
numbers in more tangible terms. In this set 
of charts, we show numbers of tanks and ar- 
mored vehicles and tactical fighters and hel- 
icopters and submarines and virtually every 
other major category. Both the current in- 
ventory and the production rate for the last 
five years is somewhere between one and a 
half and three to one in favor of the Soviet 
Union. I can assure you that a place where 
even the experts acknowledge our limited 
intelligence is the Soviet Politburo. Thus, 
for us to try to speculate on all the Politbu- 
ro scenarios on why this vast increase in 
Soviet defense spending is going on, given 
their urgent need for non-defense resources, 
is not a risk that I think any leader of a free 
world country can take. Again, I say this as 
a non-eminent, non-defense expert. I will 
pass on whether some savings may not be 
possible from the current defense projec- 
tions. But we should all assume that the 
numbers will be up dramatically. 


Now, against this Reagan consensus, what 
might be said about the Reagan program? 


How confident are we that budget deficits 
will be as “low” as they are projected? Even 
given my enormous respect for the magni- 
tude of the current and indispensable 
budget cutting effort, I say the risks of a 
much larger budget deficit are unacceptably 
large. 


A government friend of mine—off-the- 
record as they say—gives me the scenario by 
which the government deficit with the pro- 
posed program could hit $100 billion? Even 
the thought of it sent shivers down more 
than my spine. How did he get that gro- 
tesque number, you might ask? First, he 
simply made the plausible (should I say op- 
timistic?) assumption that just a few 
budgetary miscalculations and just a few 
failures to pass all of the cuts through Con- 
gress will reduce next year’s budgetary sav- 
ings to $35 billion. Second, he assumed that 
the Fed would hang tough in its current 
program to control monetary growth, a pro- 
gram fully supported by both Mr. Volcker 
and President Reagan. By reducing the in- 
flation rate slightly from current projec- 
tions, the tax cut revenue losses would in- 
crease from $44 to $65 billion. Third, given 
the tax cuts, the increased defense expendi- 
tures, and the upward trend in GNP 
growth, he supposed that interest rates 
might not decline as rapidly as hoped— 
adding $5 billion more to federal interest 
payments on the national debt. Finally, he 
added a few, normal military overruns and a 
slightly higher unemployment rate, adding 
$4-5 billion in outlays per percentage point. 
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There we are: facing a deficit in excess of 
$100 billion, by far the largest in history. 
What effect, one might ask, would such an 
event have on the growth expectations 
which this administration so rightly empha- 
sized? 

In my business, I have learned to respect 
the cruel implications of compound prob- 
abilities. Each of the program goals alone— 
a high real growth rate of 4-5 percent per 
year, a rapidly declining inflation rate to 5.5 
percent in 4 years, a decline in interest rates 
from 11.5 percent to 7.0 percent in 4 years, 
or a drop in the unemployment rate from 
7.8 percent to 6.4 percent—is not implausi- 
ble. We have accomplished each before. 
Never in history, however, have we accom- 
plished rapid economic expansion together 
with rapidly declining inflation. Morever, I 
don’t believe we have ever achieved the 
record rates of money turnover that are im- 
plied if the rigorous money supply growth 
targets are to be met. 

I would never presume to say that all this 
could not happen. I think I understand the 
supply-side contentions that lower marginal 
tax rates will serve to expand our real 
output and feed tax sheltered and under- 
ground income back into the taxable, pro- 
ductive economy. It’s just that the list of 
“what ifs” casts a long and disturbing 
shadow. 

Can anyone really guarantee, for example, 

That all present and presumed future 
budget cuts will make it through Congress? 

That the federal government program 
cuts will not significantly increase the 
burden to other federal, or state and local 
programs? 

That enough of our ailing heavy indus- 
tries, outcompeted in the world market, will 
immediately and sufficiently contribute to 
reduced unemployment? 


That the rigidity of long-standing labor 
and credit contracts may not slow the de- 
cline in inflation? 


That the rapid rise in direct military ex- 
penditures may not exert a unique inflation- 
ary pressure? 


That international events do not shock 
our economy with unexpected price hikes? 
Most importantly, even a minor cut-off in 
oil imports? 


This leads me painfully but inescapably to 
the requirement that we need even larger 
and more substantial budget cuts. We need 
them to protect us against the distinct and 
even likely possibility that at least some of 
the budget bets are over-optimistic. We are, 
after all, not betting Chrysler; we are bet- 
ting the country. 


As I contemplated where one might look 
for such cuts—given the extraordinary job 
Mr. Stockman has already done—my eyes 
fell on a sentence in the President’s Eco- 
nomic Program that I at least did not in- 
clude in the Reagan consensus. “The high- 
est priority will be given to defense and 
social security benefits, including cost of 
living protection.” 


My general suggestion is that we should 
we must—reconsider seriously the untouch- 
ability of indexed increases in entitlement 
transfer programs. Minor indexing revisions 
here can yield enormous savings. The 
public, as I have said earlier, is generally 
aware that these payments constitute the 
fastest-growing portion of federal expendi- 
tures and thus are logical candidates for any 
fair, across-the-board cutting. This year 
their size has grown to more than half the 
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entire budget, and the fact that most of 
them are indexed accounts for why now 
more than 76 percent of the federal budget 
is considered “uncontrollable” in more than 
just a legal sense. They are, in other words, 
susceptible to yearly increases without any 
congressional action. 

On the question of fairness, most econo- 
mists seem to agree that the Consumer 
Price Index, the legal basis of indexing, has 
thus far generally risen at a pace exceeding 
the true cost of living—in particular, the 
cost of living of senior citizens. Certainly, 
the recent 14.3 percent tax-free increase in 
the case of social security retirees far out- 
paced the wage gains of the average worker, 
which went up only 9 percent pre-tax. May I 
remind you that only an insignificant per- 
centage of industrial workers have fully in- 
dexed pensions. Most have no indexing at 
all, or only partial indexing, and usually ad 
hoc, after the fact. 


Just for the sake of illustration, let us 
assume that 85 percent of the CPI, rather 
than the full CPI, would be a fair compro- 
mise to both equity and affordability. If 
only the current $195 billion in formally-in- 
dexed federal entitlements were adjusted to 
this 85 percent of CPI rule, then (assuming 
an ongoing 10 percent inflation) nearly $3 
billion would be saved in fiscal year 1982 
nae, and an accumulated $18.7 billion by 

This line of budget thinking should 
extend, in my view, to Medicare, veterans 
benefits, and federal employee pension 
plans. As Chairman of the Quadrennial 
Commission on Federal Pay, I was appalled 
to find that the levels of unfunded pensions 
were not only enormous but had not even 
been estimated. We stopped counting at 
$100 billion. 

A critical item for Consensus 1982 is major 
reform of our virtually bankrupt social secu- 
rity system—age limits, taxing, and very im- 
portant, private savings oriented retirement 
alternatives. I have seen estimates of our 
social security unfunded deficit that push 
$1 trillion—enough to fund much of what 
this country needs in terms of increased in- 
vestment and R&D. 

There is another area in which major ad- 
ditional “budgetary” savings may be possi- 
ble even though much of it does not appear 
in the federal budget, i.e., regulatory costs. I 
think it is obvious that ad-hoc, executive- 
level evaluations of thousands of regula- 
tions will take more time than we really 
have. We are dealing here, after all, with 
enormous bureaucracies which are en- 
trenched behind rigid enabling statutes and 
which, on the basis of mountains of statis- 
tics, are not just allowed but required to de- 
velop, draft and supervise thousands of new 
rules yearly. I humbly submit that regula- 
tory reform necessitates that general prior- 
ities be spelled out and that Congress be 
asked to formulate some form of a regula- 
tory budget. This done, it might be possible, 
for example, as part of this national effort 
to release resources to the private sector, for 
the executive branch and the Congress to 
agree to across-the-board regulatory savings 
target of $25 billion were this effort carried 
out, I suspect that few of you would doubt 
that, say 25 percent of private sector com- 
pliance costs could be cut without material 
harm to our safety, health, or environment. 
But some of you might be surprised to learn 
that this would save our economy over $25 
billion, and release for example, enough 
funds to nearly double private sector re- 
search and development expenditures by all 
companies. 
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Now, let us move to another critical leg of 
the Reagan consensus; the need to save and 
invest much more—I would say 4 to 5 per- 
cent more of GNP. 

Against this standard, 78 percent of the 
proposed tax cut is provided to individuals 
and only 22 percent for business investment. 
There is little reason to believe, at least if 
history is a prologue, that across-the-board 
income tax cuts will provide the stimulus 
needed to reach that 4 to 5 percent invest- 
ment goal. 

Now you might say, well, here’s a Wall 
Street fat cat—or maybe just a fat calf—ar- 
guing for more investment-oriented tax 
cuts. How predictable! First, let me say that 
I would only advocate this at the expense of 
reduced personal income tax cuts, and that 
the only difference between the two is that 
one you can enjoy now and the other you 
must wait and enjoy later. Let me assure 
you that fat cats don’t like to wait more 
than anyone else. Second, may I report that 
the Democratic membership of the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress—hardly 
an appendage of Wall Street—has recom- 
mended that fully half of the tax cut be ori- 
ented toward savings and investment, so dis- 
turbed were they by what current invest- 
ment trends will do to us over the long haul. 

Many have wondered why the President 
has decided to tie together the different 
parts of his program with assumptions 
stretched tight to the point of snapping 
apart. My own guess is not that he over- 
looked more plausible spending and invest- 
ment incentive alternatives. My own guess is 
that he decided it was the best he could do, 
particularly in the context of the 1980 polit- 
ical cam 

But then is then and now is now. And I 
believe the Reagan Consensus of 1981 might 
well support savings and investment tax in- 
centives that would not have been thinkable 
in the summer of 1980. And I think further 
that President Reagan would welcome the 
political license to go much further than 
used to be thought possible. 

Even what a live and active Secretary of 
Commerce—if that is not an oxymoron— 
thinks on tax matters is not terribly impor- 
tant. 

But what if a bipartisan group of ex-Sec- 
retaries of Treasury and Chairmen of the 
Federal Reserve Board (similar perhaps to 
the composition of the Committee to Stop 
Inflation) were to be invited by the chair- 
men and ranking members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and Senate Finance Com- 
mittee—working with the executive branch 
of course—to explore immediately the ap- 
propriateness of alternative incentives to 
attain mutually agreed savings and invest- 
ment goals? Such a bipartisan group could 
explore questions such as these: 

Why a penalty for unearned income? Our 
international competitors have never heard 
of such a thing. 

What about a capped personal tax deduc- 
tion for ordinary interest income? France 
has one. Japan has a very generous one. We 
do not. 

What about a more integrated corporate 
tax, whereby investors receive a personal de- 
duction or credit on dividend income to 
compensate for the corporate tax already 
paid? Most of our industrial competitors 
have moved in this direction. We have not. 

What about, for that matter, a somewhat 
lower corporate tax rate? The best, most 
recent calculations, taking into account in- 
ventories, depreciation, and so forth, indi- 
cate that ours is among the highest in the 
industrialized nations. Or what about per- 
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mitting corporations to depreciate at levels 
that reflect current replacement cost? 

Why not an even further reduction or at 
least an indexation of our capital gains tax? 
Germany has no long-term securities gains 
tax. Japan has no securities gains tax at all. 
In our system, an investor can be taxed even 
for a long-term loss. 

What about a capped personal tax deduc- 
tion for net new investments, or a general 
exemption for rolled-over investments? 
France has these. 

And while we are on the subject of invest- 
ment and in the mood for rhetorical ques- 
tions, why, I would ask, are we not doing 
more to revive the stagnation of our re- 
search and development efforts? Since every 
economist tells me that the economy’s 
return on basic, innovation-related R&D is 
far higher than the investor’s, shouldn’t a 
serious reappraisal of our tax and patent 
laws be in order? 

Could we permit more accelerated write 
offs of laboratory equipment? Could we pro- 
vide incentives for small, technologically- 
based enterprises? 

ENERGY THREAT—A CONSENSUS FOR 1982 

On the subject of energy policy, we have 
to recognize that the answer here, like in 
football, is a good offense and a good de- 
fense, President Reagan’s decontrol of do- 
mestic oil prices, a spur to more exploration 
and a deterrent to consumption, is an abso- 
lutely necessary first step on both counts. 
Unfortunately, the last time I looked, our 
domestic reserves were still declining and 
our oil imports were still flowing in to the 
recession-adjusted tune of some 8 million 
barrels a day or 40 percent of our total 
supply. A strong U.S. posture in the Mideast 
may also help, but let’s face it: our oil life- 
line of lumbering tankers still snakes its 
way through some of the most politically 
unstable areas in the world. So numerous 
are the possibilities for trouble that experts 
on Mideast politics tell me that we would 
need a miracle to get through the next 
decade without a minor import disruption, 
and that we would be very lucky to get by 
without a major one. Yet the CBO has re- 
cently estimated that just a 2 million barrel 
per day cut-off in 1984 would cost us $146 
billion, or 3% percent of our current GNP. I 
think you must agree that such a blow 
would send even the most brilliantly suc- 
cessful economic plan into a tailspin. Even 
my two esteemed colleagues, George Ball 
and Jim Schlesinger, agree on the likelihood 
of future Irans, Iraqs, or worse. I say even“ 
because they have been known to have dif- 
ferent views. 

I will now demonstrate my hopeless 
future as a politician and suggest that a con- 
sensus must be built, hopefully by 1982, to 
move toward a major gasoline tax . per- 
haps phased in over a period of years. Such 
a tax, I believe, would have enormous ad- 
vantages. By greatly reducing oil consump- 
tion, perhaps by two million barrels a day, it 
would greatly reduce our vulnerability to 
future Irans and Iraqs; it would reduce our 
fierce balance of payments deficits by per- 
haps 25-30 billion dollars, greatly strength- 
ening the dollar and reducing inflation, and 
providing funds for indispensable emergen- 
cy storage or recycling to those who need it. 
Perhaps it would also finance some of the 
additional savings and investment incentives 
that I consider a must. 

There is no single major program that is 
now less popular nor more important. Yet, 
the same might have been said about capital 
formation proposals: so popular today, but 
also unthinkable just a few years ago. 
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I would strongly commend it to the 
Women’s Economic Roundtable. 

INCREASED EXPORTS: DOES ANYONE CARE? 

Another high priority but MEGO subject 
on the nation’s economic agenda is the chal- 
lenge of increasing our world share of ex- 
ports. This subject of exports reminds me of 
the philosophy professor who asked his 
class one day which was worse, apathy or ig- 
norance? A sleepy student groaned, “I don’t 
know and I don’t care.” 

Still, look at the sacrifice being asked of 
our people in our current economic mal- 
aise—living with negative fantasies of a 
“hopeless” situation with our oil imports 
and OPEC and how that explains all our 
problems. I was struck by the obvious fact 
that between 70 and 78, Japan increased 
their trade surplus. And as I recall, they 
import a “little” bit of oil themselves. So I 
thought it would be interesting to take 70 
and 78 and look at how the Japanese econo- 
my did it. Sure enough, their oil deficit went 
up an extraordinary amount in relation to 
their GNP—some $31 billion in that period 
of time versus $34 billion in the United 
States with a much larger economy. Howev- 
er, in addition to the oil deficit, Japan had a 
food deficit that was roughly $10 billion 
higher than it was in 1970, and of course 
that’s the area that our country has shown 
remarkable surpluses. Then we come to re- 
sources. Here I was reminded that Japan 
also had an $8 or $9 billion increase in their 
resource deficit during that eight year 
period. Now as you aggregate these, you will 
see that Japan between 70 and 78 absorbed 
something like an extraordinary $45 to $50 
billion of more deficits than they had in 
1970 from oil, food, and resources, And yet 
they showed a larger trade surplus than 
when they started. 

How did they do it? The answer is clear: 
their manufactured goods surplus went 
from $12.9 billion in 1970 to an astounding 
$76.5 billion by 1978. There are roughly 
(when we used to count it) 40 to 50,000 jobs 
per billion export dollars as well as other 
anti-inflationary implications. And think of 
how that improvement of some $63 billion— 
you're as capable of high mathematics as I 
am—would affect both unemployment and 
exchange rates, as well as the federal defi- 
cit. 

We hear almost nothing these days about 
exports. Even an urgent program to remove 
endless export disincentives would have a 
multibillion dollar payoff to our economy. 

This President has demonstrated remark- 
able leadership in creating a uniquely 
Reagan consensus. 

Let’s help him and our country by devel- 
oping bipartisan political support for a com- 
prehensive program that does justice to the 
principles that underlie that remarkable 
and very new consensus—broader cuts in 
spending, including currently exempt trans- 
fer payment programs; increased tax incen- 
tives for savings and investment, including 
most emphatically increased research and 
development, jointly supported major regu- 
latory budget reductions. And let us begin 
to confront our energy vulnerability by 
building a new consensus for a major gaso- 
line tax, a much larger emergency oil stor- 
age, and a major export drive. 

As remarkable as the Reagan consensus is, 
it could be fleeting, it could evanesce. 

The time is now. 
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APPENDIX.—TAX RATES? ON SAVINGS FOR FAMILY (2 
CHILDREN) HAVING INITIAL EARNED INCOME OF $40,000 
PER YEAR 
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WHEN WILL WE FACE UP TO IT 
AND BAN HANDGUNS? 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 

given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that all Members of Congress, 
whatever their philosophy and politi- 
cal affiliation, were profoundly 
shocked and grieved by the attempted 
assassination of President Ronald 
Reagan, and I am sure that we all 
share a sense of joy and relief at his 
survival and apparent successful prog- 
ress toward complete recovery. Presi- 
dent Reagan is not only a fine human 
being but, as the highest elected offi- 
cial in our democracy, a living embodi- 
ment of our democratic system. 

Any violent assault with a deadly 
weapon on any individual is not only a 
tragedy for that individual but strikes 
at the rule of law, which is the founda- 
tion for a peaceful and civilized soci- 
ety. But such an assault on the Presi- 
dent is an attack on every American. 

Even when such an assault is unsuc- 
cessful, it rocks our democratic system 
and our national security to its foun- 
dation. How long will we continue to 
tolerate the free and easy approach 
toward easy access to the kind of 
weapons which put the possibility of 
such an assault in the hands of any 
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unbalanced or evil person who wants 
to employ them? 

It was said of Mr. Colt, the inventor 
of the revolver, that he made all men 
the same size. The handgun is not 
only deadly at a distance, but also easy 
to conceal and quick to use. Because of 
this combination of qualities, it is radi- 
cally different from a shotgun, rifle, 
knife, or other deadly weapon. 

Many of the articles written and 
speeches made since the latest Presi- 
dential assassination attempt have 
stressed the importance of tightening 
up security procedures surrounding 
the President. Undoubtedly, this is de- 
sirable. However, most people would 
agree that Presidential security should 
not be tightened to the point where 
the President is totally isolated from 
contacts with the public. This would 
be intolerable in a democratic society 
and would probably be intolerable to 
most Presidents. So, unless we can 
make it a lot tougher for people to ac- 
quire handguns, the risk is going to 
continue largely unchanged. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 2 
contains an excellent article by Hod- 
ding Carter III on the subject of hand- 
guns. He points out that the traumas 
of the past 18 years—the successful as 
well as unsuccessful assassination at- 
tempts, the growing street crime, the 
mounting number of accidents in the 
home involving guns—affront one’s 
deepest convictions about the nature 
of our society. As he puts it: 

We are not some Balkan enclave of the 
late 19th century and we should not govern 
ourselves as though we were. 

Hodding Carter points out: 

Ours is the only nation in the world in 
which any cretin, criminal or conscientious 
citizen with the price of a tank of gas is en- 
titled to buy the rest of us a ride to oblivion. 
Not surprisingly, we as a nation have one of 
the world’s highest murder rates and the 
highest death-by-pistol rate. 

Mr. Carter points to the irony that 
although the majority of Americans 
want handguns brought under strict 
control and have wanted it for years, 
the Congress is still intimidated by the 
organized gun lobby and that portion 
of our population who still hang on to 
the mystique of a frontier society or 
simply refuse to face the urgent neces- 
sity of getting rid of the handguns. He 
notes that it apparently does not 
matter to these folks that the trusted 
sidearm is more likely to bring death 
or injury to a loved one than to an 
anonymous intruder nor that more 
guns are stolen from homes by crimi- 
nals than are used within those homes 
against criminals. 

I have sympathy for the individual 
who feels that, in a world where the 
criminals all carry guns, he may need 
one for self-defense. However, the 
answer is not to go back to frontier 
days when it was necessary to carry a 
gun for protection. The answer is a 
massive campaign to get rid of the 
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handgun and rely for protection on 
law enforcement, made stronger by 
the disarming of the kooks and the 
crooks. For those who still feel the 
need for protection against intruders, 
a shotgun or rifle will be just as effec- 
tive, or ineffective, for that purpose as 
a handgun. 

Mr. Speaker, how may more Presi- 
dents, public officials, and just plain 
citizens will be assaulted, wounded, or 
killed by handguns before Congress is 
ready to carry out the will of the ma- 
jority on this issue and ban the hand- 
guns, except for police and military 
personnel. 

The full text of the Hodding Carter 
article follows: 

[From the Wall Zep. Journal, Apr. 2, 
81] 


VIEWPOINT 
(By Hodding Carter III) 


The unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
President Reagan, accompanied by the gun- 
ning down of three other men around him, 
inevitably raises anew the debate about na- 
tional handgun control. We should spare 
ourselves the sterile ordeal, which is pre- 
scripted and preordained. 

The arguments are familiar and the posi- 
tions of most people, including politicians, 
predictable. After publicly agonizing to a 
greater or lesser degree, Congress will be 
persuaded by the gun lobby yet again that 
popular opinion is not half as important as 
private persuasion. Besides, why should 
those men and women tempted to translate 
the people’s will into legislation ask for cam- 
paign troubles by doing so? Two organized 
enemies are always more potent than a 
dozen unorganized friends. 

The prospect would be laughable if it were 
not so obscene. 

Congress will finally buck the gun lovers 
when Congressmen become the primary tar- 
gets for would-be assassins. No one should 
hold his breath waiting for that day. It isn’t 
going to arrive for the simple reason that 
most people, including nuts, don’t think the 
average Congressman makes enough of a 
damn to bother shooting. 

If this sounds bitter, the angry lament of 
a middle-aged liberal, so be it. Avoidable 
bloodshed still has the ability to enrage me. 
The traumas of the past 18 years—the suc- 
cessful as well as unsuccessful assassina- 
tions, the growing street crime associated 
with handguns, the explosion of accidents 
in the home involving guns—are an affront 
to my deepest convictions about the nature 
of this society and its proper behavior. We 
are not some Balkan enclave of the late 
19th Century and we should not govern our- 
selves as though we were. 

The figures are there to point the way 
toward remedy. Pistols, cheap or expensive, 
figure prominently in domestic mayhem 
and street murder. They are surreptitiously 
peddled to 12-year-olds eager to use them to 
mug us and are openly sold to 25-year-olds 
looking for bigger game. They are sold over 
the counter, under the counter and all 
around the country. 

Ours is the only nation in the world in 
which any cretin, criminal or conscientious 
citizen with the price of a tank of gas is en- 
titled to buy the rest of us a ride to oblivion. 
Not surprisingly, we as a nation have one of 
the world’s highest murder rates and the 
highest death-by-pistol rate. 
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Most Americans don't like it, want it 
changed and scream their convictions at 
every opportunity. They have been doing so 
for over 40 years. They are whistling in the 
wind. 


For one thing, they are bucking a passion- 
ate tradition, born of the frontier and nur- 
tured by the myths of novel and screen. 

It doesn’t matter that the trusted side 
arm is more likely to bring death or injury 
to a loved one than to an anonymous in- 
truder. It doesn’t matter that more guns are 
stolen from homes by criminals than used 
within those homes against criminals. 

What matters is that, weaned on the 
notion of cold steel and steady eyes, a 
number of Americans cannot easily divorce 
themselves from its hold. 

There is also the question of what the 
Constitution does or does not say on the 
subject. The framers of the Bill of Rights 
spoke to conditions as they knew them in 
demanding that the right of the people to 
bear arms not be abridged. They did not en- 
vision a nightmare world of cities held hos- 
tage to medieval street gangs and freelance 
killers. They had no thought of a nation in 
which the number of handguns—which are 
of no use except for close-up murder—would 
rival the number of adult citizens. 

But that is essentially irrelevant also. 
Constitutional scholars of impeccable cre- 
dentials can and do argue both sides of the 
question. It can finally be resolved only by a 
court test of appropriate national legisla- 
tion, although it seems clear to me that the 
Supreme Court would never invalidate a 
tough gun control law. 

But the Supreme Court won’t have the 
opportunity to decide. Congress will not act. 
Chief Justice Burger will continue to feel 
that prudence demands that he meet unan- 
nounced visitors at night, pistol in hand. 
Our children, knowing that they live in a 
world of madness, will arm themselves as 
their parents have done and kill each other, 
as their parents have done. 

The President who was shot on Monday 
opposes gun control. He is still enthralled 
by the belief that, as he put it in a recent 
newspaper interview, there is a higher rate 
of violent crime in New York, which has a 
tough gun control law, than there is in 
places where anyone can legally carry a gun 
in plain view through the streets. He is 
wrong. The people of the Sun Belt, where 
such legal laxity exists, know their crime 
statistics better than does their President, 
and they know better. 

But how the President does or does not 
feel is not central to this matter. The last 
President to be assassinated felt one way. 
The one who is shot next time may well feel 
another. 

Next time? Of course. 

There should be no doubt about it. There 
will be a next time and yet another next 
time, for those of us still alive to see it. It 
will come sooner rather than later, if the 
trend lines of the past 18 years mean any- 
thing at all. 

We're keeping the government out of our 
lives on this one, and the result is murder- 
ous anarchy. There are limits to the limits- 
to-government argument, and they are 
reached and passed when society is made 
more vulnerable to the depredations of its 
dangerously deranged. 

We have a diagnosed disease and won’t 
take effective medicine. 

Instead, we swallow placebos. “Guns don’t 
kill; only people kill.” What fatuous, sicken- 
ing nonsense. 

But it is nonsense enshrined where it mat- 
ters most—in Congress—and so it remains 
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not nonsense but the law of the land. What 
law; what order. 


RULES OF THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON NARCOTICS ABUSE 
AND CONTROL FOR THE 97TH 
CONGRESS 


(Mr. ZEFERETTI asked and was 
given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to rule XI, clause 2, I present for 
printing in the Recorp the “Rules of 
the Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control,” adopted at the 
committee’s organizational meeting on 
March 26, 1981: 

RULES OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
NARCOTICS ABUSE AND CONTROL 
RULE 1. RULES OF THE HOUSE 

The Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, insofar as they are applicable, shall be 
the rules of the Committee. The following 
rules, insofar as they are consistent with the 
Rules of the House, shall apply to the Com- 
mittee. 

RULE 2. MEETINGS 

(a) The regular meeting day of the Com- 
mittee for the conduct of its business shall 
be on Thursday of each week while the Con- 
gress is in session. 

(b) Additional meetings may be called by 
the Chairman and a regular meeting of the 
Committee may be dispensed with when, in 
the judgment of the Chairman, there is no 
need therefor. 

(c) Special meetings may be convened as 
provided for by clause 2(c2) of Rule XI of 
the Rules of the House. 

(d) At least 24 hours (excluding Satur- 
days, Sundays, and legal public holidays) 
before each scheduled Committee meeting, 
each member of the Committee shall be fur- 
nished a list of the subjects to be considered 
or acted upon at such meeting. 

RULE 3. HEARINGS 

(a) Members of the Committee shall be 
advised and a public announcement (pub- 
lished in the Daily Digest) shall be made of 
time, date, place, and subject matter of any 
hearing to be conducted by the Committee 
at least one week before the commencement 
of such hearing, unless the Chairman deter- 
mines that there is good cause to begin such 
hearing at an earlier date, in which event 
the Chairman shall make public announce- 
ment (published in the Daily Digest) at the 
earliest possible date. 

(b) Unless authorized by the Chairman, a 
witness shall not be permitted to testify or 
present evidence at a hearing of the Com- 
mittee, and such testimony or evidence may 
not be included in the Committee hearing 
record, unless 50 copies thereof have been 
delivered to the Committee at least 48 hours 
prior to such hearing. 

(c) A Committee member may question a 
witness only when recognized by the Chair- 
man for such purpose. In accordance with 
clause 2(j2) of Rule XI of the Rules of the 
House, each Committee member shall be al- 
lowed 5 minutes to question a witness until 
each member who so desires has had such 
opportunity. The Chairman shall, insofar as 
practicable, recognize alternately on the 
basis of seniority those majority and minor- 
ity members present at the time the hearing 
was called to order and others on the basis 
of their arrival at the hearing. Thereafter, 
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additional time may be extended at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman. 

(d) At any hearing the minority party 
members of the Committee shall be enti- 
tled, upon request to the Chairman by a ma- 
jority of them before the completion of the 
hearing, to call witnesses selected by the mi- 
nority to testify with respect to the subject 
matter of such hearing during at least one 
day of hearing thereon. 

(ex!) The Chairman at an investigative 
hearing of the Committee shall announce in 
the opening statement the subject of the in- 
vestigation. 

(2) A copy of the Rules of the Committee 
and clause 2 of Rule XI of the Rules of the 
House shall be made available to each wit- 
ness, 

(3) Witnesses at an investigative hearing 
may be accompanied by their own counsel 
for the purpose of advising them concerning 
their constitutional rights. 

(4) The Chairman of the Committee may 
punish breaches of order and decorum, and 
of professional ethics on the part of counsel, 
by censure and exclusion from the hearing; 
the Committee may cite the offender to the 
House for contempt. 

(f) Any witness may obtain a transcript 
copy of his or her testimony given at a 
public session or, if given at an executive 
session, when authorized by a majority of 
the members voting a majority being 
present. 


RULE 4. COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


(a) Unless otherwise required by these 
rules, one-third of the members of the Com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of Committee business, except 
that two members shall constitute a quorum 
for the purposes of taking testimony and re- 
ceiving evidence. 

(b) Meetings for the transaction of busi- 
ness and hearings of the Committee shall be 
open to the public or closed, in accordance 
with clauses 2(g)(1), 2(g2), or 2(kX5) of 
Rule XI of the Rules of the House. No evi- 
dence or testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion may be released or used in public ses- 
sion unless authorized by a majority of 
members voting, a majority being present. 

(c) A vote by any member of the Commit- 
tee with respect to any matter being consid- 
ered by the Committee may be cast by 
proxy if the proxy authorization is in writ- 
ing, asserts that the member is absent on of- 
ficial business or is otherwise unable to be 
present at the meeting of the Committee, 
designates the member of the Committee 
who is to execute the proxy authorization, 
and is limited to a specific matter (except 
that a member may authorize a general 
proxy for motions to recess or adjourn, or 
for other procedural matters). Each proxy 
to be effective shall be signed by the 
member assigning his vote and shall contain 
the date and time that the proxy is signed. 
No proxy may be counted for the purpose of 
constituting a quorum. 

(d) Every motion made to the Committee 
and entertained by the Chairman shall be 
reduced to writing upon the demand of any 
member, and a copy made available to each 
member present. 

(e) In the absence of the Chairman of the 
Committee at any meeting or hearing of the 
Committee, the ranking member of the ma- 
jority party on the Committee who is 
present shall preside at such meeting or 
hearing. 

(f) A complete record of all Committee 
action, including a record of all votes on any 
question on which a rollcall vote is demand- 
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ed, shall be maintained by the Committee. 
The result of each such rollcall vote shall be 
available to the public for inspection at the 
offices of the Committee during normal 
working hours. 

(g) Any member of the Committee may 
demand and the Chairman shall order a 
rolicall vote on any matter considered by 
the Committee. 


RULE 5. COMMITTEE REPORTS 


(a) Not later than January 2 of each year 
the Committee shall report to the House on 
the activities of the Committee during the 
previous calendar year. Such report shall be 
approved by a majority of the members 
voting at a meeting at which a quorum is 
present. 

(b) Every investigative report shall be ap- 
proved by a majority of the members voting 
at a meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(c) Supplemental, minority, or additional 
views may be filed in accordance with clause 
2(115) of Rule XI of the Rules of the House. 
The time allowed for filing such views shall 
be 3 calendar days (excluding Saturdays, 
Sundays, and legal public holidays) before 
the consideration of such proposed report in 
the Committee. 

(d) If hearings have been held on the 
matter reported upon, every reasonable 
effort shall be made to have such hearings 
available to the members of the Committee 
before the consideration of the proposed 
report in the Committee. 

RULE 6. POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEE 

(a) For the purpose of carrying out any of 
its functions and duties, the Committee is 
authorized to sit and act at such times and 
places within the United States, including 
any Commonwealth or possession thereof, 
or elsewhere, whether the House is in ses- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned. 

(b) The Committee may require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, documents, and 
other exhibits and materials, as it deems 


necessary. 

(2) A subpena may be authorized and 
issued by the Committee in the conduct of 
any investigation or series of investigations 
or activities, only when authorized by a ma- 
jority of the members voting, a majority 
being present. 

(3) Notwithstanding subparagraph (b)(2) 
of this rule, a subpena may be authorized 
and issued in the conduct of any investiga- 
tion or series of investigations or activities 
by the Chairman of the Committee upon 
the concurrence of the ranking member of 
the minority party on the Committee. 

(4) Authorized subpena shall be signed by 
the Chairman of the Committee or by any 
member designated by the Committee, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
the Chairman or such member. 

(c) The Chairman, or any member of the 
Committee designated from time to time by 
him, shall report on the meetings, hearings 
or other activities of the Committee to any 
other committee of the House which has 
subject matter jurisdiction therein. 


RULE 7. BROADCASTING 


(a) Whenever any hearing or meeting con- 
ducted by the Committee is open to the 
public, the Committee may permit such 
hearing or meeting to be covered, in whole 
or in part, by television broadcast, radio 
broadcast, and still photography, or by any 
of such methods of coverage, under the 
— established by paragraph (b) of this 

e. 
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(bX1) If television or radio coverage of 
any hearing or meeting of the Committee is 
to be presented to the public as live cover- 
age, such coverage shall be conducted and 
presented without commercial sponsorship. 

(2) No witness served with a subpena by 
the Committee shall be required against his 
or her will to be photographed at any hear- 
ing or meeting or to give evidence or testi- 
mony while the broadcasting of such hear- 
ing or meeting, by radio, or television, is 
being conducted. At the request of any such 
witness who does not wish to be subjected to 
radio, television, or still photography cover- 
age, all lenses shall be covered and all mi- 
crophones used for coverage turned off. 

(3) Not more than 4 television cameras, 
operating from fixed positions, shall be per- 
mitted in a hearing or meeting room. The 
allocation among the television media of the 
positions of the number of television cam- 
eras shall be in accordance with fair and 
equitable procedures devised by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Radio and Television 
Correspondents’ Galleries. 

(4) Television cameras shall be placed so 
as not to obstruct in any way the space be- 
tween any witness giving evidence or testi- 
mony and any member of the Committee, or 
the visibility of such witness and such mem- 
bers to each other. 

(5) Television cameras shall not be placed 
in positions which obstruct unnecessarily 
the coverage of the hearing or meeting by 
other media. 

(6) Equipment necessary for coverage by 
the television and radio media shall not be 
installed in, or removed from the hearing or 
meeting room while the Committee is in ses- 
sion. 

(7) Floodlights, spotlights, strobelights, 
and flashguns shall not be used in providing 
any method of coverage of the hearing or 
meeting, except that the television media 
may install additional lighting in the hear- 
ing or meeting room, without cost to the 
Government, in order to raise the ambient 
lighting level in the hearing or meeting 
room to the lowest level necessary to pro- 
vide adequate television coverage of the 
hearing or meeting at the then current state 
of the art of television coverage. 

(8) Not more than 5 press photographers 
shall be permitted to cover a hearing or 
meeting by still photography. In the selec- 
tion of such photographers, preference shall 
be given to photographers from Associated 
Press Photos and United Press Internation- 
al Newspictures. If request is made by more 
than 5 representatives of the media for cov- 
erage of the hearing or meeting by still pho- 
tography, such coverage shall be made on 
the basis of a fair and equitable pool ar- 
rangement devised by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Press Photographers. 

(9) Photographers shall not position 
themselves at any time during the course of 
the hearing or meeting between the witness 
table and the members of the Committee. 

(10) Photographers shall not place them- 
selves in positions which obstruct unneces- 
sarily the coverage of the hearing or meet- 
ing by other media. 

(11) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media shall be then cur- 
rently accredited to the Radio and Televi- 
sion Correspondents’ Galleries. 

(12) Personnel providing coverage by still 
photography shall be then currently accred- 
ited to the Press Photographers’ Gallery. 

(13) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media and by still pho- 
tography shall conduct themselves and 
their coverage activities in an orderly and 
unobstrusive manner. 
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RULE 8. AMENDMENT OF RULES 

The Rules of the Committee may be modi- 
fied, amended, or repealed, by a majority of 
the members voting, a majority being 
present. Written notice of any proposed 
change shall be provided to each member of 
the Committee not less than 2 calendar 
days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and 
legal public holidays) before the meeting 
date on which such change is to be dis- 
cussed and voted upon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Derrick (at the request of Mr. 
WricuT), for today, on account of 
medical reasons. 

Mr. TauKE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for April 8 through the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


My unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hartnett) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DERWINSKI, 
today. 

Mr. Columns of Texas, for 45 min- 
utes, on April 9. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DorGan of North Dakota) 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LAFaLcx, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. Coyne, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Panetta, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Lxvrras, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pepper, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BEDELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 20 minutes, on April 
9. 

Mr. DE Ludo, for 10 minutes, on May 4. 


for 5 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. LaFatce, and to include extrane- 
ous matter, notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $1,920. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HARTNETT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RAILSBACK in two instances. 

Mr. GREEN. 
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Mr. Youns of Florida. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. HILLIS. 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Rupp. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER in two instances. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 

Mr. NAPIER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. ATKINSON in two instances. 

Mr. Conyers in two instances. 

Mr. BARNES. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. 


Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Guakixt in five instances. 
Mr. Roe. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. Weiss in five instances. 
Mr. McDona.p in six instances. 
Mr. Hawxrns in two instances. 
Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. JENKINS. 

Mr. Drxon. 

Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. FRANK in two instances. 
Mr. Youne of Missouri. 

Mr. Stupps. 

Mr. HARKIN in two instances. 
Mr. PATTERSON in three instances. 
Mr. ASPIN. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS 
SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill and a joint 
resolution of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 840. An act to continue in effect any au- 
thority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain period; and 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating April 9, 1981, as “Afri- 
can Refugee Relief Day.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 9, 1981, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1047. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the annual report on 
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animal welfare enforcement for fiscal year 
1980, pursuant to section 25 of the Animal 
Welfare Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1048. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting eight reports of 
violations of the Anti-Deficiency Act, pursu- 
ant to section 3679(i2) of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. z 

1049. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a 
report on a violation of the Anti-Deficiency 
Act, pursuant to section 3679(i2) of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1050. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend and 
extend certain Federal laws relating to 
housing, community and economic develop- 
ment, and related programs, to provide an 
improved and expedited mortgage foreclo- 
sure procedure with respect to multifamily 
mortgages held by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development pursuant to title II 
of the National Housing Act or section 312 
of the Housing Act of 1964, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

1051. A letter from the Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer, Consolidated Rail 
Corporation, transmitting the annual report 
of the Corporation, covering calendar year 
1980, pursuant to section 301(h) of Public 
Law 93-236, as amended, together with the 
Corporation’s response to section 703(c) of 
the Staggers Rail Act of 1980; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

1052. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting a copy of an agreement en- 
tered into by the American Institute in 
Taiwan, pursuant to section 12(a) of Public 
Law 96-8; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1053. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting reports on political contribu- 
tions made by Ambassador-designate John 
A. Burroughs, Jr., and by members of his 
family, pursuant to section 304(bX2) of 
Public Law 96-465; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1054. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting reports on political contribu- 
tions made by Ambassador-designate John 
A. Gavin, and by members of his family, 
pursuant to section 304(b)(2) of Public Law 
96-465; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1055. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting reports on political contribu- 
tions made by Ambassador-designate Deane 
R. Hinton, and by members of his family, 
pursuant to section 304(bX2) of Public Law 
96-465; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1056. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting reports on political contribu- 
tions made by Ambassador-designate Arthur 
H. Woodruff, and by members of his family, 
pursuant to section 304(b)(2) of Public Law 
96-465; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1057. A letter from the Vice President for 
Corporate Communications, National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation, transmitting a 
report on the Corporation’s activities under 
the Freedom of Information Act during cal- 
endar year 1980, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
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552(d); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1058. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, trans- 
mitting notice of a proposed change in an 
existing records system, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C, 552a(0); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1059. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. In- 
ternational Trade Commission, transmitting 
a report on the Commission’s activities 
under the Government in the Sunshine Act 
during calendar year 1980, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552b(j); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1060. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation 
Commission, transmitting a report on the 
plan to implement the relocation of Navajo 
and Hopi families, pursuant to Public Law 
93-531, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1061. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 18, United States Code, to im- 
plement the Convention on the Physical 
Protection of Nuclear Material, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1062. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting copies of orders suspending deportation 
under the authority of section 244(a)(1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, to- 
gether with a list of the persons involved, 
pursuant to section 244(c) of the act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1063. A letter from the Chairman, Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy, transmitting the final report of the 
Commission, pursuant to section 4(d) of 
Public Law 95-412; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1064. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, United States Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to revise and extend cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended, for 1 year, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

1065. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a pro- 
spectus for alterations at the Federal 
Center, Alameda, Calif., pursuant to section 
7 of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

1066. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act, and related 
provisions of that act to improve the pro- 
gram of Old-Age Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance, and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1067. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting notice of a delay in 
submission of the comprehensive plan for 
municipal waste energy development, re- 
quired by section 231(b) of Public Law 96- 
294; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce, and Science and Technol- 
ogy. 

1068. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s implementation of the 8(a) pro- 
curement program (CED-81-55, April 8, 
1981); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations and Small Business. 
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1069. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting a report on the status of emergency re- 
sponse planning for nuclear powerplants, 
pursuant to section 109(b)(5) of Public Law 
96-295; jointly, to the Committees on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs and Energy and Com- 
merce, 

1070. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Attorney General for Legislative Affairs, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal certain provisions applicable to 
compensation for the overtime inspectional 
services of employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on the 
Judiciary and Post Office and Civil Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 3132. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to encourage cash discounts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BARNARD (for himself and 
Mr. ANNUNZIO): 

H.R. 3133. A bill to provide for the mint- 
ing of half dollars with a design emblematic 
of the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 3134. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for the fiscal years 1982 and 1983 to 
carry out the purposes of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (by request): 

H.R. 3135. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for implementation of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, and Mr. PRITCHARD) 
(by request): 

H.R. 3136. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 with respect to the ac- 
tivities of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 3137. A bill to maintain and enhance 
U.S. leadership in information science and 
technology by establishing an Institute for 
Information Policy and Research to address 
national information policy issues; to pro- 
vide a forum for the interaction of govern- 
ment, industry, and commerce, and educa- 
tional interests in the formulation of na- 
tional information policy options; to provide 
a focus and mechanism for planning and co- 
ordinating Federal research and develop- 
ment activities related to information sci- 
ence and technology; and to amend the Na- 
tional Science and Technology Policy, Orga- 
nization, and Priorities Act of 1976 to create 
a new position of Special Assistant for In- 
formation Technology and Science Informa- 
tion; to the Committee on Science and 
Technology. 

By Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE: 

H.R. 3138. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
amount of the annual exclusion from tax- 
able gifts to compensate for inflation since 
the enactment of such exemption and to 
provide an automatic increase in such 
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amounts to compensate for future inflation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3139. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the per- 
sonal exemption amount to compensate for 
inflation since 1944 and to provide an auto- 
matic increase in such amount to compen- 
sate for future inflation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI (by request): 

H.R. 3140. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to strengthen the principle of 
comparability as the basis for setting Feder- 
al pay and benefits, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service and Armed Services. 

H.R. 3141. A bill to authorize an Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Economic Af- 
fairs; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 3142. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that, for 
purposes of computing the residential 
energy credit, the taxpayer may take into 
account qualified energy conservation ex- 
penditures with respect to any dwelling unit 
which is owned by the taxpayer and which 
is the principal residence of any individual 
other than the taxpayer; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EDGAR: 

H.R. 3143. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to author- 
ize appropriations to assist local public 
bodies in maintaining mass transportation 
systems, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. FAZIO (for himself, Mr. CLAU- 
SEN, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. PHILLIP 
BURTON, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. DY- 
MALLY, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. MINETA, and Mr. STARK); 

H.R. 3144. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands to the D-Q University 
in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 3145. A bill to establish a price sup- 
port program for soybeans; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 3146. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations to the Department of Energy for ci- 
vilian research and development programs 
and projects for fiscal year 1982, and for the 
continuation in fiscal year 1982 of prior year 
research and development projects; to the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 3147. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a study to 
determine the manner in which the area 
known as the Goshen Historic Tract in 
Goshen, N.Y., can be protected; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GUARINI: 

H.R. 3148. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from the 
gross income of individuals the interest on 
series EE U.S. savings bonds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3149. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude $9,000 of 
income from the gross income of each indi- 
vidual who has attained age 65, and to reaf- 
firm the fact that benefits payable under 
title II of the Social Security Act are 
exempt from Federal taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUARINI (for himself, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. HOLLAND, and Mr. 
SCHULZE): 
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ELR. 3150. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
investment tax credit shall be allowable for 
up to $100,000 of the cost of any horse; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILLIS (for himself, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. BROYHILL, 
Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. Con- 
CORAN, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
RITTER, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. 
PURSELL, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. 
TAUKE, Mr. Gramm, and Mr. Coats): 

H.R. 3151. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 to provide for the equal application of 
any automatic occupant restraint standard 
to all manufacturers of passenger cars on- 
the same effective date; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HARTNETT: 

H.R. 3152. A bill to limit purchases of 
office furniture by departing Members of 
the House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. HEFTEL: 

H.R. 3153. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for an in- 
dependent Provider Payment Review Board 
to review disputes on cost reimbursement 
under the medicare program between pro- 
viders of services and the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H.R. 3154. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to remove the arbitrary 
age restrictions applicable to appointments 
to the Office of Surgeon General; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H.R. 3155. A bill to provide a program 
within the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act to retrain workers about to be 
laid off due to productivity improvement 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 3156. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the uni- 
fied credit against estate and gift taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3157. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce corporate 
income tax rates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3158. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit small re- 
search-oriented firms to reduce income 
taxes by an amount equal to 10 percent of 
eligible research and development expendi- 
tures; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3159. A bill to establish a 10-percent 
tax credit for investment in research and 
development for small businesses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEATH of Texas: 

H.R. 3160. A bill to prohibit the conver- 
sion of civilian or industrial-type functions 
of the Department of Defense from per- 
formance by civilian employees to perform- 
ance by contractors when such conversion 
would have a significant adverse effect on 
defense readiness; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 3161. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Legal Services Corporation 
for fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MYERS: 

H.R. 3162. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study revision 
of the Federal tax laws; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 3163. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to arrange 
for an independent epidemiological study of 
persons exposed to the chemical dioxin, 
used in the herbicide known as agent 
orange; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota 
(for himself and Mr. DASCHLE): 

H.R. 3164. A bill to reauthorize the Belle 
Fourche project under the Pick-Sloan Mis- 
souri Basin program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. STANGELAND: 

H.R. 3165. A bill to authorize the use of 
community development funds with respect 
to the construction of certain public hospi- 
tals located in nonmetropolitan areas; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STUMP: 

H.R. 3166. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through the Chief of 
Engineers, to acquire certain lands above 
Painted Rock Dam, Ariz.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 3167. A bill to authorize the licensing 
of Hualapai Dam, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 3168. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to assist the Yuma 
County Water Users’ Association, Ariz., to 
relocate the headquarters of such associ- 
ation; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.J. Res. 226. Joint resolution designating 
of the second week in May as “Senior 
Center Week”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUARINI: 

H.J. Res. 227. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning June 21, 1981, as “Na- 
tional Deaf Awareness Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to designate 
April 24, 1981, as “National Day of Remem- 
brance of Man’s Inhumanity to Man”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.J. Res. 229. Joint resolution designating 
May 1 through May 7, 1981, as “Days of Re- 
membrance of Victims of the Holocaust”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: 

H. Con. Res. 111. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Government of the Soviet Union should 


cease its imprisonment of Yuriy Shukhe- 
vych and permit him and his family to emi- 
grate from the Soviet Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


—————— 
MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as. 
follows: 

34. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, rela- 
tive to the U.S. Public Health Hospital at 
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Clifton, Staten Island, N.Y.; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

35. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, relative to Memorial 
Day; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 

H.R. 3169. A bill for the relief of Juan Es- 
teban Ramirez; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RATCHFORD: 

H.R. 3170. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of James W. Brundage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 3171. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
David Pass; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 822: Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

H.R. 934: Mr. Bontor of Michigan. 

H.R. 980: Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 981: Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. 

H.R. 985: Mr. JOHNSTON. 

H.R. 1110: Mr. McDapge, Mr. Minera, Mr. 
James K. Coyne, and Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 1183: Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

H.R. 1250: Mr. CONTE, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
McGratnu, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Evans of In- 
diana, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. LEBourILLIER, Mr. Mo- 
LINARI, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Parris, Mr. Won 
Pat, Mr. WALKER, Mr. Dicks, Mr. MOTTL, 
Mr. Warkixs, Mr. Rorn, Mr. James K. 
Coyne, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
Ruopes, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, and Mr. TRIBLE. 

H.R. 1339: Mr. Emerson, Mr. Drerer, and 
Mr. James K. COYNE. 

H.R. 1340: Mr. Emerson, Mr. DREIER, and 
Mr. James K. Coyne. 

H.R. 1454: Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 1464: Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
CHENEY, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
Raru M. HALL, Mr. Breaux, and Mr. 
GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 1526; Mr. Hype and Mr. Dicks. 

H.R. 1580: Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Ms. FER- 
RARO, and Mr. IRELAND. 

H.R. 1800: Mr. DELLUMs. 

H.R. 1864: Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. Winn, Mr. 
ERTEL, Mr. Young of Missouri, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Rose, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, and Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

R. 2004: Ms. OaKar. 
.R. 2022: Mr. MURPHY. 
R. 2023: Mr. MinisH and Mr. HUGHES. 
. 2024: Mr. BROOKS. 
. 2052: Mrs. HOLT. 
. 2068: Mr. Rox. 
. 2069: Mr. RaHALL, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. 
Won Pat, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. LEATH of Texas, 
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Mr. Grssons, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Baratis, Mr. 
Guyer, Mr. Win, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. Duncan, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. Sunra, and Mr. APPLEGATE. 

H.R. 2098: Mr. ENGLISH and Mr. Dicks. 

H.R. 2205: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 2315: Mr. Suwon, Mr. McKinney, and 
Mr. HOWARD. 

H.R. 2360: Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mr. SUNIA, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. PasHAYAN, Mr. BAILEY of 
Missouri, Mr. LEE, Mr. Jonnston, Mr. Liv- 
INGSTON, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
CoELHO, Mr. Price, Mr. BapHAM, Mr. BENE- 
pict, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. PANETTA, and Mr. IRE- 


LAND. 

H.R. 2368: Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. AuCoIN, 
Mr. TavuKE, and Mr. Duncan. 

H.R. 2472: Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. BOLAND, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
Ross, Mr. Vento, Mr. James K. Coyne, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. IRELAND, and Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

H.R. 2473: Mr. ROUSSELOT,. 

H.R. 2474: Mr. BerLenson, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. FRANK, Mr. Kocov- 
SEK, Mr. MurPuHy, and Mr. Rose. 

H.R. 2498: Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 2500: Mr. Neat, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
HERTEL, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. LAFatce, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. HEFTEL, and Mr. 
CORRADA. 

H.R. 2524: Mr. Annunzio, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Guinn, Mr. Hype, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
PASHAYAN, Mr. Paul, and Mr. STENHOLM. 

H.R. 2562: Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

H.R. 2617: Mr. Brooks, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. Frost, Mr. GEJDEN- 
son, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. LEE, 
Mr. MorTL, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
RoE, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. Won Pat, and 
Mr. Young of Alaska. 

H.R. 2619: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Rox, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. FRANK, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. 
MrircHeLtt of Maryland, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Green, Mr. Barnes, Mr. COR- 
RADA, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. Souarz, Mr. Fish, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. Horton. 

H.R. 2631: Mr. SHAMANSKY. 

H.R. 2776: Mr. PEPPER, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. DANIEL B. Crane, and Mr. SAWYER. 

H.R. 2781: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, and Mr. BOWEN. 

H.R. 2795: Mr. Martin of North Carolina. 

H.R. 2807: Mr. Schrurn and Ms. Mi- 
KULSKI. 

H.R. 2811: Mr. Dicks. 

H.R. 2817: Mr. SIMON. 

H.R. 2824: Mr. HUNTER, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, and Mr. 
SAVAGE. 

H.R. 2835: Mr. Fıs, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. 
DASCHLE, and Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 2861: Mr. CLAY, Mr. LUNGREN, and 
Mr. BURGENER. 

H.R. 2888: Mr. DAscHLE and Mr. Stump. 

H.R. 2943: Mr. Won Part. 

H.R. 2974: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of Maryland. 

H.R. 2979: Mr. WIRTH. 

H.R. 2980: Mr. Fıs, Mr. ANTHONY, and 
Mr. Lowery of California. 

H.J. Res. 128: Mr. FASCELL, Mr. HARKIN, 
and Mr. PANETTA, 

H. Res. 48: Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. SPENCE, 
and Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. 
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SENATE— Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 16, 1981) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 

C. Halverson, LL.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


We give thanks to Thee, O God; we 
give thanks; we call on Thy name and 
recount Thy wondrous deeds.—Psalms 
75: 1. 

We thank Thee for the complete 
recovery of the President and the mirac- 
ulous he of Mr. Brady. We thank 
Thee for the restoration of Mr. McCarthy 
and Mr. Delahanty. 

We thank Thee for our wives and 
our children, our neighbors and our 
friends. We thank Thee for the dedicated 
men and women who support the Senate 
in its great responsibility—for the office 
staffs—for the police—for elevator op- 
erators and those who maintain build- 
ings and grounds. We thank Thee for 
the doorkeepers, the secretaries, the 
clerks, the administrators, the pages. 
Help us never to presume upon these 
gifts of service or take them for granted. 

We thank Thee for each other, for 
the friendships which begin and mature 
among us. We thank Thee for the privi- 
leges we enjoy—for comfort, food, pleas- 
ure, work, and rest. 

We thank Thee for our Nation—for 
its vast resources, its people, its freedom, 
and for those who sacrificed to build it 
and preserve it. 

We thank Thee for Thyself, O God, 
for Thy grace and love. Receive our grat- 
itude in the name of the Saviour and 
Lord. Amen, 


RECOGNITION OF THE ASSISTANT 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
assistant majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DESIGNATING PERIOD FOR 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
time allocated to the two leaders under 
the standing order, and the series of spe- 
cial orders that have been entered for 
this morning, the Senate proceed to a 
period for the transaction of routine 


morning business not to exceed 20 min- 
utes in length, with Senators permitted 
to speak for not more than 5 minutes 
each, and that in no event should extend 
beyond 12:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE MAJORITY BUDGET 
PACKAGE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
House Budget Committee has concocted 
a substitute for President Reagan’s 
budget proposals. This program states 
that it provides more funds for social 
programs while reducing defense spend- 
ing and tax-cut levels that were proposed 
by the administration. 

The House majority contend that their 
program is $4.3 billion less than Presi- 
dent Reagan’s. They come to this con- 
clusion by simply revising the Reagan 
budget estimates upward $22 billion 
until they exceed their own, claiming 
that the Reagan assumptions were 
wrong. As Mr. Stockman said: 

The Democrats are changing their words, 
but still singing the same old tune— 
Higher taxes and higher spending. The 
tax relief proposed by the House major- 
ity is $21 billion less in fiscal 1982 than 
the President proposes and only half as 
much tax relief over the next 3 years. 
This “high tax budget” would destroy 
the purpose of the President’s economic 
recovery program. It would continue the 
type of spending and tax programs 
which have caused inflation, declining 
productivity, and other related economic 
problems, such as persistent high inter- 
est rates. 

Although the House majority claims 
that their program results in less spend- 
ing than the administration proposal, 
the fact of the matter is that their pack- 
age would result in spending of $132 
billion more than the President proposed 
between now and 1984. Their program 
has more spending because they insist 
upon more taxes with more revenues to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, as an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal points out, the 
alternative offered by the House majority 
is simply a rehash of the sort of things 
we were getting in the late 1970's. It 
restores moneys for programs which 
have been proven failures and under- 
mines the President’s effort to consoli- 
date, streamline, and simplify Federal 
grant programs. Given the failure of this 
approach over the last 4 years, it is truly 
amazing that the House majority has the 
nerve to try it again. 

I do not believe that they read the 
road signs of the 1980 elections. They 
seem to think that the American people 
will be fooled by a sleight of hand once 


again and will not demand the change 
envisioned in the 1980 elections. 

I feel it is absolutely essential that 
the President’s economic package be ap- 
proved. We do have leeway in terms of 
how we meet the goals enunciated by 
the President. However, increased de- 
fense spending is essential to our secu- 
rity and large tax cuts are necessary 
to restore the purchasing power that is 
necessary to revitalize our economy. 

The commitment to the second and 
third years of the tax cuts are also com- 
mitments to fistal discipline in those 
years. The spending cuts are necessary to 
slow down the tremendous rate of growth 
in the Federal Government that comes 
from the ever-increasing spiral of Fed- 
eral spending and taxation. 


Mr. President, I do hope that the 
President is sincere and will stick to his 
commitment to veto a bill that will not 
bring about the tax reduction that is 
necessary to restore our economy. The 
tax cuts and the overall budget cuts are 
a package that must be, I believe, ap- 
proved by Congress in order to give this 
approach a chance to restore our eco- 
nomic future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “$80 Bil- 
lion More” in this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

$80 BILLION MORE 

While Americans are pondering their tax 
returns this week it might be interesting to 
ponder as well the alternative budget Dem- 
ocrats on the House Budget Committee have 
just concocted. It calls for increasing the 
federal tax burden by another $80 billion in 
the 1982 fiscal year. That's $850 more in 
total burden for every individual who files a 
tax return. 

The Democrats, of course, say they are 
actually cutting taxes by $38 billion but 
such claims are an old and tired story. 
Those niggling little cuts don't begin to off- 
set the rising burden brought about by 
“bracket creep” as inflation moves taxpayers 
up to higher marginal rates, plus the pro- 
grammed rise in Social Security payroll 
taxes and inflation-related increases in busi- 
ness taxes that are passed along, one way 
or another, to the public. During the Carter 
years, these automatic increases boosted the 
tax burden $200 billion or roughly 60%, 
not only a huge amount in itself but 
sharply greater than the rate of inflation or 
the rise in personal income. 

Indeed, during the Carter years, when the 
federal budget went literally out of control 
and double-digit inflation became chronic, 
we saw this game played over and over again. 
The Democrats would come forth with what 
they described as a lean, responsible budget, 
promising the country that they were la- 
boring mightily to bring it into balance. 
Mr. Carter forecast a balanced budget over 
and over again, while $190 billion in deficits 
paea up and the tax burden continued to 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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The alternative the Budget Committee 
Democrats have dreamed up is just another 
of the sort of things we were getting in the 
late 1970s. It calls for restoring major por- 
tions of the cuts the Reagan administration 
is trying to make in federal spending. The 
Reagan cap on Medicaid costs, something 
governors of states want badly, would be 
thrown out. Food stamps would be allowed 
to continue their merry rise. The various rip- 
off programs that Democrats have used to 
buy political backing over the years, such as 
handouts to public interest lawyers, would 
be saved from the Republican ax. 

To try to make all this look like a respon- 
sible exercise, House Budget Committee 
Chairman James Robert Jones indulged in 
a remarkable ploy. He simply revised the 
Reagan budget estimates upward $22 billion 
until they exceeded his own, claiming that 
Reagan “economic assumptions” were wrong. 
Thus, the Democrats came out with a “re- 
sponsible” budget, up only $58 billion from 
fiscal 1981, and the Reaganites were credited 
with an “irresponsible” budget, up $62 
billion. 

Now, this kind of game with economic 
assumptions has been going on for some 
time and is part of the reason that federal 
budget projections have come to be almost 
meaningless. The real point of the Demo- 
cratic exercise is not to responsibly balance 
the budget or make more correct economic 
assumptions but to save social programs. 

After the colossal failures of this approach 
over the last four years, we are amazed at 
the effrontery of the Budget Committee 
Democrats in trotting it out again, partic- 
ularly at just the time when working Ameri- 
cans are trying to come up with cash to pay 
their taxes. It can only reflect the fact that 
the Democrats have nothing to offer as an 
economic program but more of the same. 

Despite the transparency of all this, there 
are still a few people, including some con- 
gressional Republicans, who profess to be- 
lieve that the Democrats really are serious 
this time about balancing the budget and 
don’t want to surrender tax revenues for that 
reason. We would urge them to review once 
more the last four years, when Democrats 
controlled the White House and Congress. 
How many chances do they get? 

The genuine tax cuts in the Reagan eco- 
nomic program would begin the process of 
stopping the rise in the federal tax burden. 
And, coupled with meaningful budget cuts 
of the type the Senate already has made, 
they also would begin bringing government 
under control. If the Budget Committee 
Democrats should happen to succeed, which 
doesn’t seem likely, taxpayers can expect to 
be sweating even harder a year from now and 
two years from now to pay for the handouts 
the Democrats refuse to give up. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there 
is a special order entered in my name. 
I wish that that time be transferred to 
the control of the distinguished minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. 2 Mr. President, have I 
any e remaining in the majori 
leader’s time? oan, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hayakawa). Four minutes remain. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
the remaining time to my good friend 
from South Carolina to use when he is 


(Mr, 
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recognized under his special order. I ask 
the Chair to now recognize the acting 
minority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The act- 
ing minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Wisconsin wanted 
a couple of minutes, but he has left the 
Chamber. I will yield back to the act- 
ing majority leader. 

Mr. STEVENS. Does the Senator wish 
to reserve the minority leader’s time 
until such time as he may use it? 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority 
leader’s time be reserved and be avail- 
able to the minority leader or his desig- 
nee following the special order of the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
THURMOND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized for not to 
exceed 19 minutes. 


S. 907—A BILL TO MAKE IT A FED- 
ERAL OFFENSE TO KILL, KIDNAP, 
OR ASSAULT A CABINET OFFICER 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am introducing a bill today for myself 
and Mr. Zorinsky, to make it a Federal 
crime to kill, kidnap, or assault a Cabi- 
net officer of the United States. The 
events of the past few days remind us 
again of the dangers the President and 
other high Government officials are ex- 
posed to every day. 

In the past, we have waited for some 
tragic event to motivate us to action. It 
took the tragic deaths of President John 
F. Kennedy and Senator Robert Kennedy 
to shake the Congress into enactment 
of 18 U.S.C. 351 and 1751 to cover as- 
sassination, kidnaping, and assault 
with respect to the President and Mem- 
bers of Congress. The Federal interest 
in also protecting Cabinet-level officials 
is equally clear. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the bill I am introducing to 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 907 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
18 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) of section 351 18 
amended by inserting “, or a member of 
the executive branch of government who is 
the head of a department listed in section 
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101 of title 5” following the words “Member- 

of-Congress-elect”. 

(b) The section heading for section 351 
is amended to read: 

“§ 351. Congressional and Cabinet assassina- 
tion, kidnapping, and assault; 
penalties”. 

(c) The chapter heading is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Chapter 18—CONGRESSIONAL AND CAB- 
INET ASSASSINATION, KIDNAPING, AND 
ASSAULT”. 

(d) The table of contents to “Parr I.— 
Crimes” of title 18 is amended by striking 
out the chapter reference and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“18. Congressional and Cabinet assassina- 

tion, kidnaping, and assault”. 


S. 908—A BILL TO PROVIDE A CON- 
STITUTIONAL PROCEDURE FOR 
IMPOSITION OF THE DEATH PEN- 
ALTY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today, for myself and Mr. 
ZORINSKY, a bill to provide a constitu- 
tional procedure for imposition of the 
death penalty for first degree murder in 
the District of Columbia. 

In 1972, the Supreme Court held, in 
Furman v. Georgia, 408 U.S. 238 (1972), 
that the imposition of the death penalty 
under procedures then employed in the 
States of Georgia and Texas was cruel 
and unusual punishment under the 
eighth amendment. The District of Co- 
lumbia death penalty provisions for first 
degree murder were recognized to be un- 
constitutional under the Furman deci- 
sion in United States v. Lee, 489 F.2d 
1242, 1247 (D.C. Cir. 1973). No action has 
been taken in the interim, either by the 
Congress or the City Council, to meet the 
requirements of the Supreme Court. In- 
deed, on December 17, 1976, the District 
of Columbia Council adopted a “Resolu- 
tion Against the Death Penalty” and, on 
December 17, 1980, rather than enacting 
a constitutional procedure to meet the 
objections of the Supreme Court, the 
Council adopted a proposal to repeal the 
otherwise ineffective reference to the 
death penalty and related provisions in 
the District of Columbia Code. In due 
course, the proposal went into effect in 
the absence of a veto by the Senate or 
House, pursuant to the District of Co- 
lumbia Self-Rule Act. 

Mr. President, the events of the last 
week in March involving attempted as- 
sassination of the President bring into 
sharp focus the dual interests in effec- 
tive law enforcement in the District of 
Columbia. Out of one incident—pri- 
marily directed at assassination of the 
President—came injury to the President, 
the President’s press secretary, a Secret 
Service agent, and a District police of- 
ficer. All four easily could have been 
killed, but only assault on the President 
and Secret Service agent are prose- 
cutable under provisions of the United 
States Code. The other two are prose- 
cutable under the District of Columbia 
Code. 


Mr. President, I believe the death pen- 
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alty should be applicable not only to 
appropriate Federal first-degree murder 
cases but those arising under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia laws. Accordingly, the 
bill I am introducing is patterned after 
S. 114, introduced by Senator DECON- 
CINI and myself, to provide a constitu- 
tional procedure for imposing the death 
penalty for Federal murders. The bill 
would provide for capital punishment 
only for the crime of first-degree mur- 
der. The determination of guilt and ap- 
propriate sentence would be made in a 
bifurcated proceeding. A person found 
guilty of murder could only be sentenced 
to death in a separate hearing in which 
the factfinder would consider statutory 
mitigating and aggravating factors, or 
other mitigating factors, in deciding 
whether the death penalty should be im- 
posed. The death penalty would not be 
mandatory under this bill. In the final 
analysis, the factfinder must weigh the 
mitigating and aggravating factors, to 
decide that the facts justified the death 
penalty. There are appropriate provi- 
sions for appellate review. 

In my judgment, the provisions of the 
bill clearly meet the constitutional cri- 
teria enunicated by the Supreme Court 
in the Furman case and in Gregg v. 
Georgia, 428 U.S. 153 (1976), and com- 
panion cases. I hope that the committee 
responsible for legislation affecting the 
District of Columbia will carefully study 
this proposal and, in due course, act on 
the measure so as to give our colleagues 
an opportunity to vote on this issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill I am introducing be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


S. 908 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Section 
801 of the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 321, D.C. 
Code, Sec. 22-2404, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) The punishment of murder in the 
first degree shall be death or life imprison- 
ment. 

“(b) The punishment of murder in the 
second degree shall be life or not less than 
twenty years. 

e) When a defendant is found guilty or 
pleads guilty to murder in the first degree, 
the Judge who presided at the trial or before 
whom the guilty plea was entered, or any 
other judge if the judge who presided at 
the trial or before whom the guilty plea was 
entered is unavailable, shall conduct a sepa- 
rate sentencing hearing to determine the 
punishment to be imposed. The hearing shall 
be conducted— 

“(1) before the jury which determined the 
defendant’s guilt; 

“(2) before a jury impaneled for the pur- 
pose of the hearing if— 

“(A) the defendant was convicted upon a 
plea of guilty; 

“(B) the defendant was convicted after a 
trial before the court sitting without a jury; 

“(C) the jury which determined the de- 
fendant’s guilt has been discharged for good 
cause; or 

“(D) after initial imposition of a sentence 
under this section, redetermination of the 
sentence under this section is necessary; or 

“(3) before the court alone, upon the mo- 
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tion of the defendant and with the approval 
of the Government. 

A jury impaneled pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of this subsection shall consist of twelve 
members, but, at any time before the con- 
clusion of the hearing, the parties may 
stipulate with the approval of the court that 
it shall consist of any number less than 
twelve. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other statute 
or rule, when a defendant is found guilty 
of or pleads guilty to murder in the first de- 
gree, no presentence report shall be prepared. 
In the sentencing hearing, information may 
be presented as to any matter relevant to 
the sentence and shall include matters re- 
lating to any of the aggravating or mitigat- 
ing factors set forth in subsections (g) and 
(h) or any other mitigating factor. Infor- 
mation presented may include the trial tran- 
script and exhibits if the hearing is held 
before a jury or judge not present during 
the trial. Any other information relevant to 
such mitigating or aggravating factors may 
be presented by either the Government or 
the defendant, regardless of its admissibility 
under the rules governing admission of evi- 
dence at criminal trials, except that evidence 
may be excluded if its probative value is 
substantially outweighed by the danger of 
unfair prejudice, confusion of the issues, or 
misleading the factfinder, or by considera- 
tions of undue delay, waste of time, or 
needless presentation of cumulative evi- 
dence. The Government and the defendant 
shall be permitted to rebut any informa- 
tion received at the hearing and shall be 
given fair opportunity to present arguments 
as to the adequacy of the information to 
establish the existence of any of the aggra- 
vating or mitigating factors, and as to the 
appropriateness in that case of imposing a 
sentence of death. The Government shall 
open the argument. The defendant shall be 
permitted to reply. The Government shall 
then be permitted to reply in rebuttal. The 
burden of establishing the existence of any 
aggravating factor is on the Government, and 
is not satisfied unless established beyond a 
reasonable doubt. The burden of establishing 
the existence of any mitigating factor is on 
the defendant, and is not satisfied unless 
established by a preponderance of the 
information. 


“(e) The jury, or if there is no jury, the 
court, shall consider all the information re- 
ceived during the hearing and the evidence 
received during the trial. It shall return spe- 
cial findings identifying any mitigating fac- 
tors and any aggravating factors set forth in 
subsections (g) and (h) found to exist. A 
finding of such a factor by a jury shall be 
made by unanimous vote. If no such aggra- 
vating factors set forth in subsection (g) or 
(h) are found to exist, the court shall im- 
pose a sentence, other than death, author- 
ized by this section. If one or more of 
such aggravating factors are found to exist, 
the jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
shall then consider whether the aggravating 
factor or factors found to exist sufficiently 
outweigh any mitigating factor or factors 
found to exist, or in the absence of mitigating 
factors, whether the aggravating factors are 
themselves sufficient, to justify a sentence of 
death. Based upon this consideration, the 
jury by unanimous vote, or if there is no 
jury, the court, shall return a finding as to 
whether a sentence of death is justified. 

((t) Upon a finding that a sentence of 
death is justified, the court shall sentence 
the defendant to death. Upon a contrary 
finding, the court shall impose a sentence, 
other than death, authorized by this section. 

“(g) In determining whether a sentence of 
death is to be imposed on the defendant, 
the following mitigating factors shall be con- 
sidered but are not exclusive: 

“(1) the defendant was youthful at the 
time of the crime; 
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“(2) the defendant’s capacity to appre- 
ciate the wrongfulness of his conduct or to 
conform his conduct to the requirements 
of law was significantly impaired, but not 
so impaired as to constitute a defense to the 
charge; 

“(3) the defendant was under unusual 
and substantial duress, although not such 
duress as constitutes a defense to the charge; 

“(4) the defendant is punishable as a 
principal or otherwise but his participation 
was relatively minor; 

“(5) the defendant could not reasonably 
have foreseen that his conduct in the course 
of the commission of murder for which he 
was convicted would cause, or would create 
a grave risk of causing, death to any person. 

“(h) If the defendant is found guilty or 
pleads guilty to an offense under this sec- 
tion the following aggravating factors shall 
be considered: 

“(1) the defendant has been convicted 
of another District of Columbia, Federal, or 
State offense resulting in the death of a 
person, for which a sentence of life im- 
prisonment or a sentence of death was au- 
thorized by statute; 

“(2) the defendant has previously been 
convicted of two or more State or Federal 
offenses punishable by a term of imprison- 
ment of more than one year, committed on 
different occasions, involving the infliction 
of serious bodily injury upon another 
person; 

“(3) In the commission of the offense 
the defendant knowingly created a grave 
risk of death to one or more persons; 

“(4) the defendant committed the offense 
in an especially heinous, cruel, or depraved 
manner; 

“(5) the defendant procured the com- 
mission of the offense by payment, or 
promise of payment, of anything of pecu- 
niary value; 

“(6) the defendant committed the offense 
as consideration for the receipt, or in the 
expectation of the receipt, of anything of 
pecuniary value; 

“(7) the defendant committed the offense 
after substantial planning and premedita- 
tion to cause the death of a person or commit 
an act of terrorism; 

“(8) the defendant committed the offense 
against— 

“(A) the President of the United States, 
the President-elect, the Vice President, the 
Vice-President-elect, the Vice-President- 
designate, or if there is no Vice President, the 
officer next in order of succession to the office 
of President of the United States, or any per- 
son who is acting as President under the 
Constitution, and laws of the United States. 

“(B) a foreign official listed in section 
1116(b)(3)(A) of title 18, United States 
Code, if he is in the United States because of 
his official duties; or 


“(C) a Federal or District of Columbia 
judge, law enforcement officer, or employee of 
a penal or correctional institution, while per- 
forming his official duties or because of his 
status as a public servant. For purposes of 
this subsection, a ‘law enforcement officer’ 
is a public servant authorized by law or by a 
Government agency to conduct or engage in 
the prevention, investigation, or prosecution 
of an offense. 


“(1) In any case in which the sentence of 
death is imposed under this section, the 
sentence of death shall be subject to review 
upon appeal by the defendant. An appeal 
under this section may be consolidated with 
an appeal of the judgment of conviction. 
Such review shall have priority over all other 
cases. 

“On review of the sentence, the court of 
appeals shall consider the record, the evi- 
dence submitted during the trial, the infor- 
mation Submitted during the sentencing 
hearing, the procedures employed in the 
sentencing hearing, and the special findings 
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returned under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion. 

“The court shall affirm the sentence if it 
determines that: (1) the sentence of death 
was not imposed under the influence of pas- 
sion, prejudice, or any other arbitrary factor; 
(2) the information supports the special 
finding of the existence of any aggravating 
factor, or the failure to find any mitigating 
factors as set forth or allowed in this section; 
and (3) the sentence of death is not exces- 
sive, considering both the crime and the de- 
fendant. In all other cases the court shall 
remand the case for reconsideration under 
this section. The court of appeals shall state 
in writing the reasons for its disposition of 
the review of the sentence.”. 

Sec. 2. Sections 23-1701 through 23-1705 
of the District of Columbia Code as in effect 
on December 16, 1980, are hereby reenacted. 


S. 909—TO AMEND TITLE 18 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE IMPOSITION OF 
MINIMUM MANDATORY SEN- 
TENCES FOR THE USE OF A 
FIREARM IN THE COMMISSION OF 
A CRIME 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
addition to the other measures I am 
introducing today for myself and Mr. 
ZORINSKY, I am submitting a bill to 
amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to provide for the imposition of minimum 
sentence of imprisonment for the use of 
a firearm in the commission of a Federal 
felony. 

Historically, very few crimes have 
carried a mandatory minimum period of 
imprisonment because it was argued 
that such a statute takes away from the 
sentencing judge the discretion to make 


the sentence match the crime. It is also 
argued that mandatory sentence provi- 
sions have a coercive effect on guilty 


pleas. Notwithstanding these argu- 
ments, Congress has recognized that 
certain crimes are of such a violent 
nature and of such danger to society that 
mandatory minimum penalties should be 
provided. 

The Federal Criminal Code legislation, 
pending last year as S. 722, contained 
two provisions with mandatory mini- 
mum sentences—trafficking in opiates 
and the use of a firearm in the commis- 
sion of a Federal felony. These two 
crimes, because of the danger they pose 
to the community, were given statutory 
minimum sentences. Senator KENNEDY, 
a cosponsor of the Criminal Code re- 
vision bill, has also endorsed recently 
mandatory minimums for firearms- 
related crimes. 


Mr. President, the bill I am submitting 
today is identical to provisions that have 
been included in previous legislation 
leading with the abuse of handguns by 
criminals. It would impose, in addition 
to the punishment provided for in the 
commission of the Federal crime, a 
sentence of at least 1 year for the first 
offense and no less than 2 years to 25 
years for a second or subsequent offense. 
The sentencing court is prohibited from 
suspending the sentence, and the period 
of imprisonment shall not run concur- 
rently with any other sentence imposed. 
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This is a tough sentencing provision, 
but the use of firearms indiscriminately 
by criminals of this country without fear 
of prosecution or imprisonment must be 
stopped. No amount of gun control legis- 
lation or restrictions on law-abiding 
citizens will affect these criminals. They 
must be dealt with swiftly and, where 
necessary, harshly. 

Critics of mandatory minimum sen- 
tencing provisions say the legislature 
does not have the ability to actually de- 
termine which criminals are a danger 
to the community. I have a hard time 
understanding that logic. Embezzlers do 
not use firearms. People who write bad 
checks do not use firearms. The people 
who do use firearms commit crimes of 
violence against other people. The vic- 
tims of violent crimes can testify which 
kinds of criminals they fear most—those 
who use firearms in the commission of 
crimes. The legislature does have a re- 
sponsibility to its citizens to protect them 
where the courts have failed to do so. 

In addition, the existence of a man- 
datory minimum imprisonment provision 
will give more discretion to the prosecu- 
tor to charge the use of a firearm in the 
commission of a felony as a separate of- 
fense. If this leads to faster guilty pleas, 
then perhaps justice will be better served. 

Mr. President, this legislation is not 
new or revolutionary. It is an approach 
to dealing with violent criminal offenders 
that has been advocated for years. The 
recent attempt on the life of President 
Reagan, as well as the numerous in- 
cidents of crimes committed with a 
handgun, has drawn the attention of the 
entire Nation. Congress should not avoid 
its responsibility to place appropriate 
penalties for crimes committed with fire- 
arms on the books. It may not be the 
final answer to such crimes, but it will 
begin to send a signal that persons com- 
mitting crimes with a firearm will not 
go unpunished. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 909 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 924 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended: 

(a) by adding after the words “violates 
any provision of this Chapter” in the first 
sentence of subsection (a) the words “other 
than subsection (j) of section 922,”; 

(b) by adding the following at the end of 
subsection (a): “Whoever violates section 
922(j) of this chapter shall be fined no more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.”; and 

(c) by amending subsection (c) to read 
as follows: 

e) Whoever— 

“(1) uses a firearm to commit any felony 
for which he may be prosecuted in a court 
of the United States, or 

“(2) carries a firearm during the commis- 
sion of any felony for which he may be pros- 
ecuted in a court of the United States, 
shall, in addition to the punishment pro- 
vided for the commission of such felony, be 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment of not 
less than one year nor more than ten years 
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in the case of the first offense, and to a term 
of not less than two nor more than twenty- 
five years for a second or subsequent offense. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the court shall not suspend the sentence, 
nor shall the term of imprisonment im- 
posed under this subsection run concur- 
rently with any term of imprisonment im- 
posed for the commission of such felony.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 65— 
JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
RAOUL WALLENBERG 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and 42 of my colleagues, I am to- 
day introducing a joint resolution pro- 
claiming Raoul Wallenberg to be an hon- 
orary citizen of the United States and 
requesting the President to ascertain 
from the Soviet Union the whereabouts 
of Mr. Wallenberg and to secure his re- 
turn to freedom if he is still alive. 

Sweden, in accordance with her tradi- 
tional humanitarian and human rights 
tradition commissioned Raoul Wallen- 
berg as a diplomat in order to better help 
the Jews in Hungary. Wallenberg went 
on to courageously and heroically save 
the lives of an estimated 100,000 inno- 
cent victims of Nazi terrorism in Hun- 
gary during World War II. Congressman 
Tom Lantos, who, along with his wife 
Annette, was among those saved by Wal- 
lenberg’s actions, has introduced the 
same resolution in the House with 265 
cosponsors. 

At the request of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Raoul Wallenberg went to 
Hungary in 1944 to organize the rescue 
mission to save Jews and others marked 
for extermination as part of Hitler’s 
“Final Solution.” Wallenberg risked his 
life so that others might live. With funds 
provided by the U.S. War Refugee Board, 
Wallenberg established himself in Buda- 
pest where he distributed Swedish pass- 
ports to thousands of Jews. He purchased 
and rented scores of houses in Budapest, 
equipped them with Swedish flags and 
declared them Swedish Embassy prop- 
erty, and personally protected the refu- 
gees he gathered within these safe 
houses. He followed the death marches 
and went daily to the deportation trains 
where he literally pulled people out of 
the clutches of the Nazis. Altogether, he 
saved tens of thousands from deportation 
to the death camps or violent deaths in 
the ghetto of Budapest. 

In January 1945, Raoul Wallenberg 
was seized by Russian authorities in di- 
rect violation of his diplomatic immu- 
nity. The Soviets accused him of being 
an American spy and imprisoned him in 
the Soviet Union. For 36 years now, the 
Soviet Union has refused to account in 
a credible manner for the whereabouts 
and fate of Raoul Wallenberg. At first, 
Russian authorities acknowledged tak- 
ing him into protective custody; 6 
months later, however, they denied any 
knowledge of him. But evidence began 
to mount that the Soviets were holding 
him prisoner. Former inmates of Soviet 
prisons who were released and escaped 
from Russia reported talking to or hear- 
ing about Wallenberg. 

Finally, in 1957 Soviet authorities con- 
ceded that a man named “Wallenberg” 
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had been taken prisoner in Hungary in 
1945, but they claimed that he had died 
of a heart attack while in prison in 1947. 
More recent reports from former Soviet 
prisoners, however, indicate that Wal- 
lenberg might still be alive today. 

Mr. President, I have long had a spe- 
cial interest in the Raoul Wallenberg 
case. My father was the U.S. Minister 
to Hungary just prior to World War II, 
and was the U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission. 
In that capacity, he took the initiative 
to have the Commission declare genocide 
a war crime. I myself served as vice pres- 
ident of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee and was responsible for the IRC’s 
refugee relief effort in Europe at the 
time of the Hungarian uprising in 1956. 

As a member of the Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, I 
have striven to secure the human rights 
of the oppressed people of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. Along with 
Senators Church, MOYNIHAN, and BOSCH- 
witz, I founded the Free Raoul Wal- 
lenberg Committee in July 1979. And 
last year, along with those same dis- 
tinguished colleagues, I cosponsored 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 117 ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President should convey to the So- 
viet Government the deep concern of 
the Congress and the American people 
for the fate of Raoul Wallenberg, and 
that the U.S. delegation to the Madrid 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe should urge considera- 
tion of the case of Raoul Wallenberg at 
that meeting by the signatories to the 
Helsinki final act. That measure, I am 
proud to say, won the overwhelming ap- 
proval of both the Senate and the House 
last fall. 

The United States owes a debt of 
gratitude to Raoul Wallenberg. Since 
his humanitarian actions were under- 
taken at the behest of our Government, 
it is appropriate that we express our 
appreciation for his unprecedented acts 
of courage on our behelf by formally 
awarding him honorary citizenship— 
the highest honor we can bestow upon 
him, Certainly our country has an obli- 
gation to Raoul Wallenberg to try to 
secure for him the same freedom he 
brought to so many others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my resolution 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 65 

Whereas during World War II the United 
States was at war with Hungary, and had 
no diplomatic relations with that country; 

Whereas in 1944 the United States Gov- 
ernment through Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull requested the cooperation of Sweden, 
as à neutral nation, in protecting the lives 
of Hungarian Jews facing extermination at 
the hands of the Nazis; 

Whereas Raoul Wallenberg agreed to act 
at the behest of the United States in Hun- 
gary, and went to Hungary in the summer 


of 1944 as Secretary of the Swedish Lega- 
tion; 

Whereas Raoul Wallenberg, with extraor- 
dinary courage and with total disregard 
for the constant danger to himself, saved 
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the lives of almost one hundred thousand 
innocent men, women and children; 

Whereas Raoul Wallenberg, with funds 
and directives supplied by the United States, 
provided food, shelter, and medical care to 
those whom he had rescued; 

Whereas the Soviet Union, in violation of 
Wallenberg’s Swedish diplomatic immunity 
and of international law, seized him on 
January 17, 1945, with no explanation ever 
given for his detention and subsequent im- 
prisonment; 

Whereas Raoul Wallenberg has been a 
prisoner in the Soviet Union since 1945; 

Whereas reports from former prisoners in 
the Soviet Union, as recent as January 1981, 
Suggest that Raoul Wallenberg is alive; 

Whereas history has revealed that heroic 


‘acts of salvation were tragically rare during 


the massacre of millions of innocent human 
beings during World War II; and 

Whereas the significance of this symbol of 
man’s concern for his fellow man has been 
tainted by the wall of silence that surrounds 
the fate of Wallenberg: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembied, 

Section 1. Raoul Wallenberg is proclaimed 
to be an honorary citizen of the United 
States of America. 

Sec. 2, The President is requested to take 
all possible steps to ascertain from the Soviet 
Union the whereabouts of Raoul Wallenberg 
and to secure his return to freedom. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
the joint resolution offered by Senator 
PELL to bestow honorary citizenship on 
Raoul Wallenberg. Few people in recent 
history have given so much to human- 
kind and received so little in return. 

Raoul Wallenberg was born in 1912 
into a prominent Swedish family, which 
for generations had produced outstand- 
ing statesmen, bishops, and diplomats, 
as well as military heroes and financial 
leaders. His family was wealthy, his re- 
lationship with society secure. As a 
youth, he traveled extensively in Europe 
and the Middle East, and in 1935 took 
an honors degree in architecture at the 
University of Michigan. 

Wallenberg then returned to Sweden, 
and pursued his family’s interest in fi- 
nance. He later worked for a bank in 
Haifa. Here he first saw Jews in flight 
from Hitler—survivors of an inhuman 
environment created by the most evil 
regime in the history of this planet. 

These early impressions of broken 
lives and tortuous treatment were rein- 
forced in Wallenberg during the early 
1940's, when he served as the foreign 
representative of a Swedish import- 
export firm. During that time, he made 
several trips to Nazi-occupied Europe. 
His visits produced vivid impressions of 
Nazi brutality. These graphic experiences 
provided the spiritual underpinnings for 
the yoyage which Wallenberg was about 
to undertake. 

In 1944, Wallenberg’s combination of 
pragmatic and idealistic qualities came 
to the attention of the U.S. War Refugee 
Board. Under cover of his family’s finan- 
cial interests, he went to Budapest in 
charge of a special department respon- 
sible for the protection and relief of 
Hungarian Jews. 


Physically isolated from his homeland, 
he sought to save a people who had been 
thrown into a world of chaos—divorced 
from a society in which they had once 
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shared. Wallenberg became an emissary 
to the Jewish ghetto—the twisted world 
of the Jew under Nazi rule. 

He acted in this environment for only 
7 months. But in that time, he touched 
the lives of approximately 100,000 human 
beings. He issued thousands of protective 
passports of his own elaborate design, 
complete with officials and the triple- 
crown insignia of Sweden. And he pro- 
vided them to those who were about to be 
taken away—then threatened their 
guards with unknown but horrible con- 
sequences if they violated the protection 
those passports provided. 

It worked. People marched away from 
railroad cars which led to death and 
walked into apartments that Wellenberg 
rented for the displaced. 

Wallenberg worked around the clock. 
He built up a citywide relief organiza- 
tion of hospitals, nurseries, and soup 
kitchens. He met with Adolph Eichmann, 
mastermind of mass murder, in his 
desperate efforts to delay deaths. He 
visited the mayor of Budapest and left 
with lives. He challenged soldiers on the 
streets and at the very trains of death, 
and produced safety for people. He was 
here and then he was there: hunted by 
local Nazis and haunted by the image of 
what they were doing. 

Wallenberg took the plight of a people 
packed into a ghetto and stalked by 
death and destruction as his cause. He 
saw in their persecution an evil, and in- 
fighting to eradicate that evil, he volun- 
tarily separated himself from the society 
to which he belonged and the culture 
which could have provided his protection. 

Wallenberg’s efforts did not cease at 
the end of the war. In its closing days, he 
sought to meet with the victorious Rus- 
sian generals who were then marching 
into Budapest. His dream was to begin 
the process of building anew, both physi- 
cally and psychologically, a home for the 
displaced and dispirited. 

But the Russians had no interest in 
seeing these dreams fulfilled. And so 
there were no conversations, and no dis- 
cussions. There was only an arrest—and 
then a trip to a jail cell in Moscow. 

From there, he began a long journey 
which we do not totally understand, and 
which makes the honorary citizenship 
which we seek to bestow all the more 
compelling. 

It appears that Wallenberg was trans- 
ferred from one prison to another. But 
no one knew for sure, since the Soviets 
refused to even acknowledge that they 
were holding him as a prisoner. As inter- 
est in his plight built, however, pressure 
on the Soviets to account for him con- 
tinued to grow. 


Finally, in 1957, they produced a docu- 
ment, signed by current Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union Andrei Gromyko. 
That document purported to demon- 
strate that newly discovered records indi- 
cated that Wallenberg had, indeed, been 
imorisoned, but had died of a heart at- 
tack in 1947. No death certificate accom- 
panied this document. No explanation of 
his arrest was contained in this docu- 
ment. It simply reported the death and 
blamed any past misunderstanding on 
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already discredited figures of the dis- 
credited Stalinist regime. 

Since then, the Soviets have persisted 
in saying that they have no additional 
information on the case. But for years, 
there have been reports of sightings, 
stories of meetings, tales of conversa- 
tions. 

Just 3 years ago, a man named Jan 
Kaplan was released from a Soviet pris- 
on. He called his daughter in Israel and, 
in an attempt to assure her that he had 
survived the ordeal in good health, told 
her of a Swedish prisoner who had been 
held for over 30 years. Word of that con- 
versation circulated through the growing 
community of those concerned about 
Wallenberg and, ultimately, to the Soviet 
authorities. Those authorities promptly 
arrested Jan Kaplan again. Repeated at- 
tempts by our Government and others to 
locate Jan Kaplan or talk with him have 
been rebuffed by the Russians. His crime 
appears to have been the making of a 
casual remark which might imply that, 
even after 30 years of isolation, Raoul 
Wallenberg still lived somewhere in the 
frozen wild of the gulag. 

The international Wallenberg hear- 
ings, held in Stockholm on January 15- 
16, 1981, offer additional evidence that 
Wallenberg did not die in 1947. The re- 
port of the proceedings, prepared by the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center and distrib- 
uted to Members of Congress, contains 
several statements which independently 
substantiate Kaplan’s observations. They 
cast deep doubt on the Soviet's claim of 
Wallenberg’s death more than three dec- 
ades ago, but they also underscore the 
continuing need to focus international 
attention on Wallenberg's tragic and 
mysterious disappearance. 

The report contains a statement by 
Cronid Lubarsky that, as late as 1978, 
there was an old Swede being held in 
the Blagoveshchensk Special Psychiatric 
Hospital. That Swede was believed to be 
Wallenberg. 

Dr. Marvin Makinen, who was incar- 
cerated at the same time as Francis Gary 
Powers, also testified that he had heard 
of a Swedish prisoner who had been in 
Vladimir in the late 1950’s. 

Simon Wiesenthal presented a report 
from an unnamed witness, with whom 
he had direct contact, who stated that a 
General Kuprianov had personal en- 
counters with Wallenberg from 1953 
through 1956. General Kuprianoy died 
in May 1979. 

And, finally, there was the compelling 
testimony from Andre Lipchitz. Speak- 
ing under the assumed name of Andre 
Shimkevitch, Lipchitz testified that he 
was Raoul Wallenberg’s cellmate in Mos- 
cow’s Lubiana Prison in December 1947. 
All this testimony and documentation 
led the convenors of the Stockholm hear- 
ing to conclude that Raoul Wallenberg 
did not die in July 1947, as the Soviets 
have claimed. 

Of course, these statements are not 
conclusive proof that Raoul Wallenberg 
is alive. Yet, taken together. they cast a 
total doubt on everything that the So- 
viets claimed to have happened to this 
heroic humanitarian. These doubts 
make this resolution all the more neces- 
sary—not just to honor Wallenberg, but 
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to keep the beacon of public attention lit 
and focused on his disappearance. It is 
perhaps a distant hope that Raoul Wal- 
lenberg may be alive and someday freed, 
but it is a hope which we cannot allow 
to diminish. 

As part of our pursuing the truth 
about Raoul Wallenberg's whereabouts, 
we must also press the Soviets for infor- 
mation regarding the whereabouts of 
Jan Kaplan. Verifying Kaplan’s fate and 
freeing him, if he is alive, is essential in 
establishing some firm evidence about 
Raoul Walienberg’s whereabouts. 

Raoul Wallenberg was an extraordi- 
nary hero. He was a Swedish hero. He 
was an American hero, because he was 
carrying out the work of the U.S. War 
Refugee Board. He was a hero of all 
humankind. 

The depths of his bravery can only 
be measured by the compassion he meted 
out in the face of the most cruel and 
brutal tyranny humankind has ever wit- 
nessed. We cannot bestow a higher, or 
a more truly deserved, recognition of 
his courageous deeds than the granting 
of our own citizenship. 

Last Friday a stirring account of 
Raoul Wallenberg’s activities in Buda- 
pest appeared in the Detroit Jewish 
News. It was written by Per Anger, who 
served in the Swedish foreign legation 
at the time of Wallenberg's arrival in 
Hungary, and who worked with him dur- 
ing those dark 7 months. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit Jewish News, Apr. 3, 1981] 
SWEDISH ENVOY DOCUMENTS WALLENBERG'S 

Errorts To Save THOUSANDS OF HUN- 

GARIANS IN THE HOLOCAUST 

Thirty-six .years after the abduction of 
one of the greatest heroes of World War lI 
by the Russians, and their denial that he 
is still alive, the world movement for the 
freeing of Raoul Wallenberg has gained 
momentum. 

Committees laboring for the rescue of 
Wallenberg, who is believed still to be in 
a Russian prison, have been formed. His 
family is in the front ranks of the activists 
laboring for his freedom and for action by 
the Swedish government. His stepfather, 
Fredrik von Dardel, wrote a book listing 
the facts about his fate, giving credence to 
the testimony by impartial observers who 
say they had seen Wallenberg in Butyrki 
prison in 1951, in Vladimir prison during 
the 1960s and in a mental hospital in the 
Soviet Union in 1961. 

The renewed action in behalf of Wallen- 
berg is receiving greatest impetus in 
the Schocken Holocaust Library series“ 
“With Raoul Wallenberg in Budapest,” by 
Per Anger. It is the most authoritative vol- 
ume with the background of Wallenberg's 
heroic labors as a result of which tens of 
thousands of Jews were rescued from the 
gas chambers to which they were assigned 
by the Nazis who attempted to round them 
up in Hungary. 

Per Anger was in Hungary, serving in the 
Swedish foreign legation preceding Wallen- 
berg’s arrival there. When he was the Swed- 
ish ambassador to Ottawa in recent years he 
told this reviewer that upon leaving the 
Swedish foreign service he will tell the story 
of the great hero. Was he handicapped by 
protocol? His book relates of hesitancies 
which are at last developing into action. 
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The Anger record is very important. He 
was born in Goteborg, Sweden in 1913. Upon 
graduating from Uppsala University in 1939 
he entered the diplomatic service and was as- 
signed to the Swedish Foreign Office in Stock- 
holm. His first foreign assignment was in 1940 
when he joined the staff of the Swedish Em- 
bassy in Berlin. 

He was transferred to Budapest in 1942. 
There as an attache in the embassy he be- 
came involved in the rescue of the perse- 
cuted Hungarian Jews then being carried on 
by several neutral governments and by the 
International Red Cross. 

In July 1944, Raoul Wallenberg arrived in 
Budapest and Per Anger became his close and 
devoted collaborator in the noble humanitar- 
ian mission of saving Hungarian Jews from 
deportation to the gas chambers of Ausch- 
witz. 

Raoul Wallenberg saved about 25,000 Jews 
directly and another 70,000 indirectly. In a 
tense, dramatic account Per Anger relates 
their experiences in Budapest during those 
fateful years 1944-1945. He recounts his as- 
sociation with Raoul Wallenberg In his rescue 
work and tells of Wallenberg’s tragic fate af- 
ter his arrest by the Russians. 

After the war Per Anger was assigned to 
the Swedish embassies in Cairo, Addis Ababa, 
Paris, and the consulate general in San Fran- 
cisco, His most recent assignment was as 
Sweden's ambassador to Ottawa. He retired 
in December 1979 after 40 years of distin- 
guished diplomatic service to his country. 

Schocken Books has to its credit an im- 
mense achievement with the publication of 
the many books forming the Holocaust Li- 
brary. This newest addition to that book- 
shelf is among the very great contributions 
to the battle for justice and for the spreading 
of truth about the Nazi terror and the great- 
est of all heroes in the anti-Nazi struggle. 

Anger enters into great detail in relating 
the Wallenberg story. 

Anger's thorough account of what had oc- 
curred, the details of events that transpired 
in Hungary, the Nazi invasion and the even- 
tual domination of the collaborating mur- 
derous gangs belonging to the Arrow Cross 
exposes the most bestial of inhuman move- 
ments in the anti-Semitic ranks that served 
as the tools of the barbaric Nazis. Most im- 
portant in the Anger book is the chapter 
entitled Wallenberg's Last Acts, His Unique 
Achievement.” While the entire book is an 
historic document, this chapter emphasizes 
the heroism of a great man who gave up 
career and wealth to serve a great cause 
that of rescuing Jews at his own peril. In 
that chapter Anger relates: 


“Wallenberg’s words, the last time we saw 
each other, were typical of him and of the 
seriousness with which he took his assign- 
ment. ‘I'd never be able to go back to Stock- 
holm without knowing inside myself I'd 
done all a man could do to save as many 
Jews as possible.’ And he did all that a man 
could, to the very last. 

“He was tireless in his efforts to save Jews 
from deportation. Many are the stories of 
how he could pop up on the most unex- 
pected occasions and succeed in preventing 
the removal of Jews with protective pass- 
ports, or stop the Arrow Crossmen from forc- 
ing their way into the Swedish houses. He 
swamped the Arrow Cross authorities with 
written petitions for relief for his charges. 
It was often he who was the prime mover 
in the neutral legations’ protests, through 
joint memoranda, to the Arrow Cross regime, 
against the inhuman treatment of the Jews. 


“Even if the mass deportations to Ausch- 
witz by rail had stopped, the Germans made 
sporadic attempts to ship groups of Jews off 
by train. 

“Wallenberg always had people on watch 
who could warn him in time to get to the 
station before the train's departure. On one 
occasion, he arrived with several long lists 
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of the holders of protective passports and 
demanded in an authoritative tone to check 
whether any such persons had by mistake 
been taken aboard. 

“The Germans were taken by surprise and, 
right under their noses, Wallenberg pulled 
out a large number of Jews. Many of them 
had no passport at all, only various papers 
in the Hungarian language—drivers licenses, 
vaccination records or tax receipts—that the 
Germans did not understand. The bluff suc- 
ceeded. 

“Another time, when I was there, the Ger- 
mans tried to stop us with guns, But we 
stood our ground, showed our Swedish dip- 
lomatic passports, and were able to leave 
with our charges. 

“One day when Wallenberg was elsewhere, 
I rushed out to a station from which a train- 
load of Jews was about to depart. There was 
no time to debate with the Germans. I ex- 
plained that a terrible mistake had been 
made, since apparently they were about to 
deport Jews who had Swedish protective 
passports. Should they not be released im- 
mediately, I would make sure that Veesen- 
mayer was informed. 

“The reaction to this proved to be the 
same as on the 10th of October, when we 
were sending home the group of Swedish 
women and children. The German train 
commander did not dare to risk being re- 
ported to the dreaded Veesenmayer. 

“I went into the cars to call the roll, but 
found only two Jews with protective pass- 
ports. However, with the help of the Hun- 
garian police officer there, Batizfalvy (who 
secretly cooperated with Raoul Wallenberg 
and me), I succeeded, despite the SS com- 
mandant’s orders, in freeing 150 Jews from 
the station even though 148 had no protec- 
tive passports. 

“Wallenberg sometimes arranged for spe- 
cial expeditions in which Jews who looked 
Aryan, dressed in Arrow Cross uniforms, 
raided camps and prisons and on several oc- 
casions succeeded in freeing a large number 
of Jews on the pretext that they were being 
taken away to deportation. 

“How many persons did Wallenberg save? 
To that question, a clear-cut answer can 
hardly be given. 

“I witnessed his stopping the deportation 
of a total of several thousand Jews at train 
stations, from the Swedish houses, and dur- 
ing the death march to the Austrian border. 

“It was through these acts that the rumor 
was spread of his almost superhuman abil- 
ity, im seemingly hopeless situations, to 
snatch victims from the Nazi executioners. 
He became hated but feared by the Arrow 
Crossmen. He became the Budapest Jews’ 
hope of rescue from the final liquidation. 

“Yet it was not through the kind of per- 
sonal intervention just described that he 
made his greatest contribution. It was as a 
negotiator that he achieved his greatest re- 
sults. He was the driving force behind the 
agreements entered into with the Arrow 
Cross regime concerning their respecting not 
only the 5,000 Swedish protective passports 
but also corresponding documents of the 
other neutral legations. 

“Wallenberg was always conscious of the 
fact that saving as many persons as possible 
was what mattered. ‘You know yourself,’ he 
remarked on one occasion, ‘how we're be- 
sleged every day by people who plead for a 
job at the legation, for asylum or for a pro- 
tective passport for themselves and their 
relations. When they can't come themselves, 
they send their Aryan friends to ask for 
them. All of them want to meet me person- 
ally. I've got to be firm. Time doesn’t allow 
me to devote myself to single cases when it’s 
a question of life or death for Budapest’s en- 
tire Jewish population.’ 

“Wallenberg held to this line rigorously. 

“To accomplish his ends, he applied every 
means. He bribed Arrow Cross officials. Some- 
times he threatened execution. Other times 
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he promised pardon after the arrival of the 
Russians. He used Foreign Minister Kem- 
eny's wife (who was of Jewish descent and 
greatly admired him) to influence her hus- 
band to approve the protective passports and 
so on. 

“As I mentioned earlier, after the war had 
ended, it was established that 50,000 Jews 
who lived in the foreign houses, the inter- 
national ghetto, had survived. They were 
generally equipped with protective passports 
or similar documents issued by the neutral 
legations and the International Red Cross. 
Of these, Wallenberg had protected nearly 
half, around 20 to 25,000. 

“But Wallenberg’s contribution extended 
even further. Besides his efforts for the inter- 
national ghetto, toward the end he also 
worked to protect the inhabitants of Buda- 
pest’s general or so-called sealed ghetto, 
where around 70,000 had been forced to- 
gether. He could sometimes arrange for food 
deliveries to the starving, and he managed 
on several occasions to forestall the Arrow 
Crossmen's rampages in the ghetto. 

“But the Arrow Crossmen had, in their 
fanatical hatred of the Jews, decided to com- 
mit mass murder in the ghetto at the last 
minute. When Wallenberg got wind of this, 
he demanded that the German commander, 
General Schmidthuber, prevent the killing. 
Otherwise, Wallenberg would make sure that 
Schmidthuber would swing on the gallows 
when the Russians came. 

“Schmidthuber was shaken by Wallen- 
berg’s words and stopped the planned op- 
eration against the ghetto. 

“Thus Wallenberg contributed to saving 
still another 70,000 lives. 

“Jeno Levai, in his book, ‘Raoul Wallen- 
berg Hero of Budapest,’ praises Wallenberg's 
efforts for the Jews in the sealed ghetto. He 
adds: ‘It is of the utmost importance that 
the Nazis and the Arrow Crossmen were not 
able to ravage unhindered—they were com- 
pelled to see that every step they took was 
being watched and followed by the young 
Swedish diplomat. From Wallenberg they 
could keep no secrets. The Arrow Crossmen 
could not trick him. They could not operate 
freely, they were held responsible for the 
lives of the persecuted and the condemned. 
Wallenberg was the world’s observing eye, 
the one who continually called the criminals 
to account. 

That is the great importance of Wallen- 
berg's struggle in Budapest.“ 

The movement in behalf of Wallenberg 
made little progress for many years. In the 
last 15 years a number of those in the ranks 
of the tens of thousands he had rescued 
emerged to demand that he be freed from 
the Russian agonies. Annette Lantos, whose 
husband, Dr. Tom Lantos, is now a member 
of Congress from California, is a leader in 
that movement. 

In Sweden there was lethargy. Now there 
is an awakening. Per Anger asserts that “it 
has come to be a question of decency to find 
out what happened to a man who, on an 
Official Swedish assignment, rendered such 
unique service to mankind.” Anger states: 

“Under the skillful leadership of Under- 
secretary Leif Leifland, the Foreign Office 
continues to pursue the new leads that turn 
up. With great seriousness, Leifland set to 
work on the testimony of Abraham Kalin- 
ski at the end of 1978, according to which 
Wallenberg was seen in various Soviet pris- 
ons during the 40s, ’60s, and '70s, that is, 
after the year 1947 when, according to the 
Soviet authorities, he is supposed to have 
died. This information led to a new repre- 
sentation to the Soviet government in Jan- 
uary 1979. 

“The Soviets, in their reply, maintained 
that the new information did not alter their 
earlier answer that Wallenberg died in 1947. 
In a press bulletin from the Foreign Office 
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after that reply, it was said that the Swedish 
government does not regard Raoul Wallen- 
berg’s case as closed by this Soviet answer 
but plans to continue its effort to clear up 
what his fate has been. 

“In contrast to the earlier situation, es- 
pecially in the years right after the war, a 
trusting cooperation now takes place be- 
tween the government and the Wallenberg 
committee, which consists of Wallenberg's 
closest relatives and a number of others who, 
wherever they may be, have worked through 
the years for Wallenberg's cause. Nina Lag- 
ergren and Guy von Dardel have been tire- 
less in this work and deserve all possible 
support.” 

Many were helpful, some obstructed. The 
Vatican of that era failed to provide the 
help that was so urgently needed. Relating 
the help that was given Wallenberg and the 
Swedish legation when they established 
means of saving the targets of anti-Semi- 
tism, the Arrow Cross And the Nazis, Pope 
Pius XII, who has often been accused of 
failure to help rescue enorts, is accused also 
by Anger. He states: 

“The number of protective passports ap- 
proved by the Hungarian authorities rose 
to 5,000. Later on, more and more Jews were 
spirited into these buildings in secrecy, with- 
out the authorities’ permission. Soon the to- 
tal number of Jews under Swedish protec- 
tion rose to more than twice the number 
authorized, or from 15 to 20,000, Add to this 
the great throng of Jews, both adults and 
children, who were hidden or otherwise 
helped through the efforts of Langlet and 
Asta Nilsson. 

“Other foreign legations, too, the Swiss, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and the Papal Nuncio, 
got to work issuing identification papers of 
a similar sort. Ever since the German occu- 
pation began, the nuncio, Angelo Rotta, had 
been making energetic representations to the 
Hungarian government to help the Jews. 

“Rotta’s action were in stark contrast to 
the passivity shown by his chief, Pope Pius 
XII. During the persecution of the Jews in 
Italy, his silence was notable. As regards 
Hungary, Rotta had to work alone, without 
any particular support from the Vatican.” 

The great drama entitled “Raoul Wallen- 
berg” has reached a new stage. There is ac- 
tion and it is hoped, now that legislation 
in his benalf is proposed in the U.S. Con- 
gress, that a great hero innocently held ina 
Soviet prison will be released. 

The resolution introduced in the U.S. 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Tom Lantos to make the Swedish war hero 
an honorary U.S. citizen is an important de- 
velopment. This, Rep. Lantos states, would 
make it possible for the U.S. to become le- 
gally interested in the case and to add to 
the demands for Wallenberg's release from 
Russia. Rep. Lantos and his wife Annette 
were among the Hungarians rescued from 
the Nazi death camps in the process of Wal- 
lenberg’s issuing Swedish passports to the 
victims of Hitlerism who were to be sent to 
death camps. 

The story written by Per Anger serves to 
add to the movements in civilized and hu- 
man spheres both to end a tragedy and to 
give full credit for heroism and courage to 
a great Christian humanitarian who labored 
and risked his life to rescue tens of thou- 
sands of Jews. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, finally, I 
commend my friend from Rhode Island 
for introducing this joint resolution. It 
shows the kind of extraordinary leader- 
ship that we have come to take for 
granted from the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and it is my pleasure to be added 
as a sponsor to his resolution and with- 
out his leadership this resolution would 
not have been brought to the attention of 
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the Senate with the kind of forcefulness 
that it indeed has been. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, Raoul 
Wallenberg, a Swedish diplomat, single- 
handedly saved the lives of an estimated 
100,000 innocent victims fleeing from 
Nazi terrorism, 37 years ago in Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Mr. Wallenberg’s mission was to de- 
liver the last remnant of the Jewish pop- 
ulation and others marked for extermi- 
nation from Hitler’s last efforts to insure 
the Jewish holocaust. 

In 1945, as the war ended, Russian 
troops occupied Budapest. Mr. Wallen- 
berg was, at that time, imprisoned in 
direct violation of his diplomatic immu- 
nity. He has never been released. There 
have been a multitude of conflicting 
stories as to his whereabouts. At first, the 
Russians acknowledged taking him into 
protective custody; 6 months later they 
denied any knowledge of him. Despite 
overwhelming evidence by former Soviet 
prisoners that Wallenberg is still alive in 
Spets Korpus in the Gorkij prison region, 
the Soviets have remained silent since 
1957 concerning this brave man’s case. 

Mr. President, we owe Raoul Wallen- 
berg a debt of gratitude for the humani- 
tarian actions undertaken at the behest 
of our Government. On November 19, 
1980, Senate Concurrent Resolution 117 
was passed to demonstrate Congress deep 
sense of concern about the Wallenberg 
case. We now need to take this issue one 
step further. Therefore, I am pleased to 
cosponsor a joint resolution proclaiming 
Raoul Wallenberg to be an honorary citi- 
zen of the United States, and requesting 
the President to ascertain from the Soviet 
Union the whereabouts of Raoul Wallen- 
berg in order to secure his freedom. 


Thank you, Mr. President. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 65, which grants honorary 
American citizenship to Raoul Wallen- 
berg, a man whose claim on the gratitude 
of our country is very great. At American 
request he undertook, as my colleagues 
have explained, a mission at the end of 
the Second World War, seeking to res- 
cue Hungarian Jews from the death 
chambers of the Third Reich, which grew 
ever more murderous as its end drew 
near. Despite this heroism, Raoul Wal- 
lenberg was seized by Soviet occupation 
forces, which were moving into Hungary 
at that time only to subject it to a new 
dictatorship. His whereabouts have re- 
mained a mystery ever since. 


Mr. President, to grant honorary 
American citizenship is no small step. 
Not because the privileges that attach to 
it are so great, but because it has to date 
been bestowed only on one man: Church- 
ill. It is not easy to compare any man’s 
achievements, however heroic, with those 
of Winston Churchill. 


Yet there is a deep similarity between 
what he stood for and what we remem- 
ber of Raoul Wallenberg. Churchill was 
among the few men of the thirties who 
had no illusions about either of the fear- 
ful totalitarian regimes that threatened 
the West—Fascism and Bolshevism, Ger- 
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many and Russia, Hilter and Stalin. So 
many others of that corrupt time felt 
obliged to obscure the evils of one in 
order to oppose the other. Not Churchill. 
He was the enemy of both totalitarian- 
isms, and each of them understood that 
it faced no more formidable opponent 
than he. 

Curiously, both of these regimes un- 
derstood as well that Raoul Wallenberg 
was their enemy. His mission to Hungary 
was to save fellow human beings from 
the Nazis, and yet the humanity and 
courage of his work there seemed to mark 
him out for the Soviet authorities as 
their enemy as well. Having opposed one 
totalitarian regime he became the vic- 
tim of another. In light of his heroism it 
is fitting that we honor Raoul Wallen- 
berg. 


THE NOMINATION OF DR. ERNEST 
LEFEVER TO BE ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND HUMANITARIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, the 
nomination of Dr. Ernest Lefever to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs has 
drawn mixed reviews from the press. 
Several nationally syndicated columnists 
have commented favorably on his nomi- 
nation as well as some major news- 
papers. 

One such comment appeared in the 
Washington Star on February 12, “A 
New Human Rights Champion.” The edi- 
torial accurately portrays Dr. Lefever’s 
views on human rights—“The difference 
between the new administration and its 
predecessor, he thinks, is that the new- 
comers know what fosters human rights 
and what threatens them. The emphasis 
on defense is on safeguarding the insti- 
tutions that make possible democracy, 
diversity and peaceful change.” Further- 
more, the Star notes that Dr. Lefever's 
point of view is widely represented in the 
new administration and also is held by 
Americans in general. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RecorpD so that my colleagues may have 
the opportunity to read it and that col- 
umns by Joseph Sobran, William Safire, 
Hugh Sidey, Smith Hempstone, and Wil- 
liam Murchison also be printed. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star, Feb. 12, 1981] 
A New Human RIGHTS CHAMPION 

Just in case anybody still hasn't got the 
word that there's a new human rights policy 
coming out of the White House, here’s Presi- 
dent Reagan’s choice for chief of the State 
Department's Bureau of Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs: Dr. Ernest Lefever, 
head of the Georgetown Ethics and Public 
Policy Center. 

To some simplifiers this appointment may 
look like another indication that the admin- 
istration will do anything for military secu- 
rity, no matter who's being tortured, Dr. 
Lefever, after all, has defended U.S. support 
of imperfectly humane regimes in South Ko- 
rea, Talwan and Chile. He has spoken well 
of the CTA. Dr. Lefever has even refused to 
read South Africa out of the human species. 

To him, though, the implications run the 
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other way. A clergyman who has fought race 
discrimination in this country, Dr. Lefever 
considers human rights the heart of the 
American foreign policy he will be helping 
to implement. The difference between the 
new administration and its predecessor, he 
thinks, is that the newcomers know what fos- 
ters human rights and what threatens them. 
The emphasis on defense is on safeguarding 
the institutions that make possible democ- 
racy, diversity and peaceful change. 

Dr. Lefever has written extensively on 
threats to human rights, human dignity and 
human freedom in the contemporary world. 
The list begins with military aggression, as 
in Afghanistan. A second threat comes from 
proxy aggression, such as that of the Cubans 
in Angola and elsewhere in Africa. Next, sub- 
version of the kind that has been going on 
in El Salvador. Finally, the threat of terror- 
ism, which can be seen north, south, east and 
west around the globe. 

He is happy to associate himself with U.N. 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick’s willingness 
to support "moderately repressive” authori- 
tarian governments when they are strategi- 
cally important and friendly to the U.S. 

Like Ambassador Kirkpatrick, he takes 
very seriously the distinction between au- 
thoritarian and totalitarian governments. 
Authoritarian governments have been known 
to evolve toward democratic freedoms, as in 
Spain. Totalitarians, not so far. 

This point of view is ever more widely rep- 
resented in the Reagan administration. Am- 
bassador Max Kampelman has been express- 
ing it in Madrid, where the Helsinki human 
rights accords have been under discussion 
for the last few months. It fits in with the 
attitudes of our two new delegates to the 
United Nations Humans Rights Commission, 
which is currently meeting in Geneva: 
Michael Novak and lawyer Richard Schifter. 

Perhaps most important, it seems to fit in 
with the thinking of Americans in general. 

According to a January Harris poll in which 
people were asked to rate the quality of Mr. 
Reagan’s cabinet appointees, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick who has so outraged proponents of 
the Carter administration's human rights 
program, topped the list with 57 per cent of 
the respondents ready to call her a good or 
excellent choice. The nearest competitor: 
Samuel R. Pierce Jr., Housing and Urban 
Development secretary with a rating of 55. 


From the New York Post, Mar. 14, 1981] 
NEGLECTING REAL HUMAN RIGHTS 


(By Joseph Sobran) 


The headline in the Washington Post read, 
“Ultraconservative May Get Human Rights 
Post at State.” There was the first shot in 
what promises to be a real battle: the con- 
firmation of Ernest Lefever as Asst. Secretary 
of State for Human Rights and Humani- 
tarian Affairs. 

No question, Lefever's nomination was a 
real red flag to the Left. The Washington 
Post story went on to call him an “ultracon- 
servative” and “rightist” half a dozen times, 
the line between objective reporting and 
ideological vituperation sagging badly. 

The Council on Hemispheric Affairs has 
weighed in, too, with a blast at the nomina- 
tion as “at best a cruel joke and at worst an 
appalling insult to the large community in 
this country concerned with human rights.” 

The Hive doesn't like Lefever, not one little 
bit. Who is this right-wing monster? 


As it happens, I have known him, by no 
means intimately, for some years, reading his 
books more often than meeting him. He is, 
quite simply, a deeply decent man—an or- 
dained minister who did voluntary work in 
the Philadelphia slums back when most of 
his critics were too young to lecture others 
on “compassion.” 


Lefever is not skeptical about human 


rights. But he is profoundly skeptical of the 
kind of “human rights activists” who have 
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lately dominated public discourse on the 
subject. 

Why? “They neglect or trivialize the funda- 
mental political and moral struggle of our 
time—the protracted conflict between forces 
of total government based on coercion and 
the proponents of limited government based 
on popular consent and humane laws.” 
Lefever stresses the distinction between the 
“authoritarian” state, the junta sort of re- 
gime under which freedom is bruised but not 
killed, and the “totalitarian” state, in which 
freedom is extinguished. 

The distinction, ridiculed by the Left, is 
absolutely vital. Under the authoritarian 
regime, non-political institutions like the 
family, the church, private property, the 
universities, are pretty much left alone. 
Even private newspapers critical of the gov- 
ernment may be tolerated. But totalitarian 
regimes, usually socialist, persecute these 
institutions mercilessly. In the authoritarian 
state there is a chance of liberalization; in 
the totalitarian state, almost none. 

What the “human rights activists” don't 
grasp is that human rights depend, in the 
long run, on institutional bases. The Soviet 
Constitution has a long, long list of civil 
rights, ull of them empty; the Soviet citizen 
can't find anyone to enforce them. 

My own view—to the right of Lefever's, I 
suspect—is that we should drop the whole 
subject of human rights. Alexander Hamil- 
ton opposed a Bill of Rights because our gov- 
ernment, unlike the British one, has no need 
of it: the presumption was always in favor 
of liberty, unless sovereign power had been 
specifically delegated by the people to their 
government. Any attempt to list their rights, 
he argued, would imply the right of the gov- 
ernment to do anything not forbidden. 

By the same token, there are simply too 
many genuine human rights to make it prac- 
tical to insist on their observance around 
the world. 

Most of our “human rights activists” are, 
consciously or not, socialists, who tend to 
pick on places like Chile—one of the world's 
freer countries. 

Any human rights policy is bound to be 
selective. We should therefore look to our 
national interests, and strengthen the rela- 
tively free societies that are our natural 
allies. And confirm Lefever. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 9, 1981] 
THE Lerever NUDGE 
(By William Safire) 


WASHINGTON.—Wither “human rights” in 
the Reagan Administration? Will the United 
States fling its arms around right-wing dicta- 
tors and stop trying to end torture and to 
foster the growth of democracy? 

Some recent political history: Human 
rights was rediscovered as a political issue 
in 1975. Daniel Patrick Moynihan, in a Com- 
mentary magazine article and tater speaking 
as the United States Representative to the 
United Nations, rejected criticism of the US. 
record on civil rights by Communist and 
third-world countries who denied their 
citizens any such rights. To the delight of 
guilt-ridden Americans, the totalitarian 
world was put on the defensive. 

Early in 1976, candidate Ronald Reagan 
was searching for issues other than the 
Panama Canal to use in his campaign against 
fellow Republican Gerry Ford. Ford’s Secre- 
tary of State, Henry Kissinger, was pursuing 
détente and preferred “quiet diplomacy” to 
outspoken confrontation as the means to 
help Soviet dissidents or the emigration of 
Jews. In the primaries, Reagan clashed with 
Kissinger-Ford on this human rights issue, 
and that became the basis of differences for 
years. 

In the Democratic primaries that year, 
Jimmy Carter was also looking for foreign 
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policy differences with Ford. Taking a leaf 
from Reagan's briefing book, Mr. Carter em- 
braced human rights and rejected Kissinge- 
rian amorality; that appealed to Democratic 
conservatives. Carter added a wrinkle that 
attracted liberals—an attack on human- 
rights violations by “authoritarian” allies. 

At that point, human rights became a bed 
in which such disparate souls as Anthony 
Lewis and I could be fellows. Liberals con- 
centrated on abuses by right-wing allies, and 
conservatives denounced abuses by the total- 
itarian left. 

When Carter became President, he had 
developed the Moynihan-Reagan theme: 
“Our commitment to human rights must be 
absolute.” But when neither the Soviet Un- 
ion nor the third world paid any attention to 
him, Mr. Carter concentrated his absolutism 
on right-wing governments in Latin America 
and South Africa. 

By demanding human rights “in nations 
friendly to us—while passively noting viola- 
tions in unfriendly countries—the Carterites 
perverted the original idea. Friendly dictator 
Somoza was overthrown by Carter and was 
replaced by a more totalitarian Marxist re- 
gime; unfriendly dictator Qaddafi was sup- 
ported in Libya and Egypt’s Sadat was told 
not to trouble him. The Soviet crackdown on 
dissenters was ignored. 

“Human rights” was thus besmirched. In 
practical terms, it bothered no leftist totali- 
tarian regime, and its righteous finger- 
wagging turned off non-Communist nations 
fighting terrorism and subversion. 

Now the Reaganites are in, and that disas- 
trous “slap-only-rightist-allies” policy is be- 
ing reversed. The question is: Will we go back 
to the “quiet diplomacy” policy of the mid- 
70's that pushed nowhere for human rights, 
or will we adopt a “slap-only-leftist- 
enemies” policy that ignores repression and 
corruption in our allies? 

Both of those approaches are as barren as 
the Carter approach, though less harmful to 
our foreign policy. Yes, we should be embar- 
rassing the totalitarians of the left merciless- 
ly, as Max Kampelman has been doing lately 
in Madrid—but we should also be searching 
for a new and more effective way to protect 
human rights in allied nations under attack. 

Ernest Lefever has been chosen to lead the 
human rights department at State. A lesser- 
of-evils theologian who believes we must pro- 
vide arms to allies to put down insurrection, 
Lefever’s aggressive pragmatism appalls 
idealists. However, he has written that we 
are best able to “nudge history our way” by 
being faithful allies to our imperfect 
friends—by persuading them quietly rather 
than parading their sins. 

The Lefever Nudge deserves a chance. Al- 
though Secretary of State Haig’s comment on 
human rights— not a de-emphasis, but a 
change in priority’"—is doubletalk, Lane 
Kirkland at the A.F.L.-C.I.O. attests that 
Haig at NATO was unusually sensitive to the 
promotion of free labor unions. State could 
learn a lot from the American labor move- 
ment about getting a democratic foot in an 
authoritarian door overseas. 

Maybe the human rights carrot will work 
better for Reagan than a stick worked for 
Carter, and proud nations like Argentina will 
respond to subtler inducements to permit 
more press freedom and loyal political 
opposition. t 

But the change in priority must never 
mask a change in goal: If Dr. Lefever’s gentle 
elbow should be ignored in Chile or South 
Africa or South Korea, and if unnecessary 
repression should not be lessened, then the 
US. would lose its moral claim against hu- 
man rights atrocities on the left. 

President Reagan must never let that hap- 
pen. Morality has a place in foreign pol- 
icy—he helped put it there—and an ally 
that refuses to distinguish itself from an 
enemy deserves to go down the drain. Results 
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count: we'll see if the Lefever Nudge can 
deliver where the Carter Shove failed. 


From the Washington Star, Feb. 21, 1981] 


Or HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CASE OF 
Mr. LEFEVER 
(By Hugh Sidey) 

Religious wars are always the worst; more 
duplicity, hatred and desolation than in 
any other kind of battle. People convinced 
of their rectitude and fevered by their cause 
get nasty quick. 

We are about to witness such an engage- 
ment. It will center on the Senate con- 
firmation hearings of Ernest W. Lefever, 61, 
who has been nominated as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Human Rights. Already a 
range of critics from politics and press have 
howled that Lefever, who some time or 
another went through the Yale Divinity 
School, is a sanctimonious poseur who in 
truth is nothing but a gunboat parson, an 
apologist for the industrial-military com- 
plex. He would, his detractors suggest, use 
his credentials to cloak America’s return 
to the embrace of dictators and other strong 
men who place order above humanity. 

How Lefever, who has spent his life as 
missionary, ethics student, Hubert Hum- 
phrey aide, Brookings Institution scholar 
and arms control researcher, could have 
critics contemptuously label him an ultra- 
conservative is best left to the intrepid 
investigators on the Hill to figure out. The 
question at hand is larger. 

Jimmy Carter made human rights almost 
everything in his presidency. It rose from 
his soul, it was the manifestation of his 
religious nature and one suspects at this 
distance that it was his reason for becoming 
president. He never really wanted to exercise 
power. He wanted to preach. He wanted to 
search through the world’s back alleys among 
the bullies and the thieves and bring them 
to the altar by sweet reason or, that failing, 
by righteous thunder. He did not want to 
carry a weapon, 

The office of Human Rights and Humani- 
tarian Affairs under Carter was advanced to 
bureau status and Patt Derlan was placed in 
charge. She was possessed by the same mis- 
sionary real as Carter. Now that the Carter 
administration is history and changes are 
in the wind, those rallied by Carter’s singular 
approach to foreign policy cling passionately 
to the belief that his human rights crusade 
will be the thing most remembered and 
revered in his four years. 

Within that belief is the flawed view that 
until Carter began talking about human 
rights In such born again fervor American 
foreign policy was not concerned with the 
rights issue. Where does that leave Harry 
Truman. Dwight Eisenhower, John Kennedy, 
or for that matter Lyndon Johnson and 
Richard Nixon? In fact, the goal of every 
president has been peace, world stability and 
the enlargement of freedom. Some may have 
made mistakes along the way but none con- 
spired against the ideal of freedom. “Human 
rights are what politics is all about,” wrote 
Lefever. The U.S., flawed though she ts, has 
always been a beacon of hope. 


While the final report on Carter’s hu- 
man rights stewardship is full of praise and 
claims of success, the specifics are skimpy 
and the reasoning foggy. Out of the highest 
of purposes to be sure, Carter substituted 
rhetoric for strength, erroneously equated 
his own faith and ideals with those of other 
societies. While he watched hungrily for 
signs that his sermons and related pressures 
could change the internal affairs of the of- 
fenders (mostly small, struggling allies) he 
did not see (or care to) until the Soviet 
Union invaded Afghanistan that the great- 
est enemies of human rights were the brutal 
totalitarian regimes who put their faith in 
weapons. 
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THE LAST FOUR YEARS 


No matter what the propagandists at the 
State Department have decreed, the hard 
fact is that the perimeter of freedom shrank 
under Carter. While he could tell with 
pride that no American boys had been sent 
into combat in his time, the deaths, dis- 
locations and abridgements of every human 
right in Cambodia, Vietnam, Ethiopia, Af- 
ghanistan, Iran and elsewhere mocked his 
policy. In trying to tally the human suffer- 
ing of the last four years, mathematics is 
meaningless. But it is not too wild an as- 
sumption that once again in the affairs of 
men those who preached the most about 
human rights presided in a time when misery 
grew larger. 

Ernest Lefever is a prickly man and he 
has a bit of the air of a parson one Ph.D. 
removed from the pulpit. He may be flawed 
beyond redemption for all that we know. 
But his critics will be hard put to deny 
him the nomination if their arguments only 
assail the idea that the greatest case for 
human rights can be made by an America 
which is strong enough, both militarily and 
economically, to discourage adversaries and 
to retain imperfect friends to whom we can 
quietly talk about the benefits of human 
rights. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Mar. 8, 1981] 


LEFEVER OuTRAGES LEFT WITH HUMAN- 
RIGHTS VIEWS 


(By Smith Hempstone) 


Any Reagan appointee who can attract 
the ire of The New York Times, Mary Mc- 
Grory and Sen. Alan Cranston can't be all 
bad. 

The gray-haired gentleman in question, 
Dr. Ernest W. Lefever, is a 61-year-old or- 
dained minister and scholar who has been 
selected to serve as assistant secretary of 
state for human rights and humanitarian 
affairs. 

To hear the grand panjandrums of the 
left tell it, the scholarly Lefever is a mix- 
ture of Torquemada and Attila the Hun. 

On Monday, The New York Times asserted 
that Lefever's appointment was “frivolous,” 
criticized his “cynical approach” and de- 
scribed him as “a tetchy academic ... du- 
bious about the very existenced of the of- 
fice he is being named to administer.” 

Miss McGrory, a columnist who scribbles 
for The Washington Star, last month 
painted Lefever as a human rights wreck- 
ing crew and a proven red-baiter.” 

Cranston, the liberal Democratic Califor- 
nian who tried unsuccessfully to derail the 
appointment of Alexander Haig as secretary 
of state, maintains that Lefever’s confirma- 
tion “would deprive us of one of our most 
important weapons for peaceful competition 
with Soviet regimes.” 

Having known Ernie Lefever for the better 
part of a decade, one has to admit he is not 
& charm boy. He has a tendency toward 
irascibility, and a zealot’s belief in the right- 
eousness of his cause. He is a conservative, 
and does not suffer fools gladly (which may 
account for the vehemence of those who 
oppress him). 

Lefever has had the effrontery to suggest 
there might be some merit in friendly states 
such as South Korea, Taiwan and Chile 
which have less-than-perfect human rights 
records; he has implied that some interna- 
tional corporations are not entirely evil; 
he has even, on occasion, spoken well of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

But the most annoying thing of all about 
Ernie Lefever is that he is frequently and 
demonstrably correct in his assessments. 

Now such personal characteristics and the 
holding of such opinions may be lapses of 
taste, but they are not indictable offenses. 
Nor do they preclude Lefever from perform- 
ing well in his designated post. 
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But to describe Lefever (as Columnist 
Jack Anderson did last week) as a “right- 
wing fanatic” simply does not jibe with the 
profile of a man who is a graduate of the 
Yale Divinity School, holds a doctorate in 
Christian ethics, and has served as a Hubert 
Humphrey aide, an Official of the National 
Council of Churches and token conservative 
at the Brookings Institution, a liberal think 
tank. 

A foreign policy analyst and writer, Lefever, 
who describes himself as “a Harry Truman 
Democrat,” is the founder and president of 
Washington's Ethics and Public Policy Cen- 
ter, a small, tax-free research and publica- 
tion organization that seeks to promote 
Judeo-Christian values in the formulation 
of public policy. 

Lefever believes the Carter administra- 
tion's approach on human rights not only 
failed to work but was counterproductive. 
And you have to be a certified idiot not to 
appreciate the veracity of that position. 

Was the Shah of Iran truly a greater foe 
of human rights than the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini? Are Cambodians really better off now 
than they were under Lon Nol? Is Taiwan 
demonstrably more repressive than Commu- 
nist China? The answers to all these ques- 
tions clearly are no, and Lefever does not 
shrink from saying so. 

Lefever’s point is that there is infinitely 
more freedom—and more chance of greater 
freedom in the future—under authoritarian 
regimes than under totalitarian ones. Spain 
and Portugal are good examples of this 
thesis. 

He further holds that “a consistent and 
single minded invocation of a human rights 
standard in making U.S. foreign policy deci- 
sions would subordinate, blur or distort 
other essential considerations.” He believes 
that the maintenance of our national secu- 
rity and world peace—and the promotion of 
economic productivity—can have a more 
positive impact on human rights than 
preaching and posturing. 

Lefever takes the position that the United 
States has no moral mandate to remake 
the world in our own image,” that it is 
“arrogant of us to attempt to reform the 
domestic behavior of our allies and even of 
our adversaries.” 

He holds that “the struggle for a bit more 
freedom of choice or a better chance for 
justice is a never-ending one,” and that the 
United States can best assist this process by 
“quiet diplomacy” and “serving as a good 
example.” 

Ernie Lefever may be a prickly man, but 
he’s no neo-fascist. He does stand convicted 
of refusing to pay homage to liberal shib- 
boleths, of stripping cant and hypocrisy 
from the human rights issue, of being, in 
short, a realist. 

We could use a few more like him. 


{From the Dallas Morning News. Feb. 19, 
1981 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS 
(By William Murchison) 


Im for human rights, you're for human 
rights, we're all for human rights, right? 
Indubitably, until it comes time to specify 
whose rights and how, not to say whether, 
the United States shall guard them, where- 
upon the feuding and fussing begin. 

The feuding and fussing are in high gear 
just now, thanks to the election of Ronald 
Reagan. At the helm of foreign policy is a 
secretary of State, Alexander Haig, who urges 
that we not make human rights our diplo- 
matic be-all and end-all. 

Our delegate to the United Nations, Dr. 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, came to Reagan’s notice 
with a magazine article scoring the Carter 
administration’s version of a human rights 
doctrine—hastle despots of the right but 
tolerate depots of the left. 

The Director of the State Department's 
human rights section is to be Dr. Ernest 
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Lefever, a scholar and theologian who says 
such startling things as, “We have no moral 
mandate to remake the world in our own 
image. It is arrogant of us to attempt to re- 
form the domestic behaviors of our allies 
and even of our adversaries.” 

Liberals, as might be expected, have taken 
to their beds. Mary McGrory, the columnist, 
claims the new administration means “to 
stamp out human rights in foreign policy.” 
Sen. Alan Cranston of California assails 
Lefever for his “blind eye to human rights 
violations by right-wing military dictator- 
ships.” 

Well, it’s plainly a new day. And how 
radiant, how warming, is the dawn. 

The great truth that Jimmy Carter’s and 
Andy Young’s human rights rhetoric always 
obscured is that successful foreign policies 
are based on looking out for No. 1. What 
helps Britain is what the British are for. 
Whatever strengthens Soviet policy the So- 
viets instinctively embrace. So, inevitably, it 
must be for even so idealistic a nation as the 
United States. 

Human rights can be one means to an 
end—but not the end itself. For what is the 
legitimate end of American policy if not 
America’s survival in the face of the Soviet 
threat? If human rights helps our chances 
of survival. splendid. If not. it can't pre- 
cisely be classed as an overriding concern. 

As it happens, human rights could be an 
immensely important tool of American pol- 
icy—but not as wielded by the Carter White 
House. The Carterites were down on rightist 
countries—Chile, the Philippines, South 
Africa, South Korea, Iran, Nicaragua. 

That all these nations were hostile to the 
Soviets and friendly to the United States 
cut no ice with the Carterites. Nor did an- 
other urgent consideration—that no rightist 
regime, whatever its sins, is half so vile or 
despotic as the Soviet Union, whose human 
rights record Carter never seriously chal- 
lenged. 

Who can visualize Jimmy Carter hugging 
Somoza? At Vienna, the SALT II treaty hav- 
ing been signed, Carter impulsively threw 
his arms around Brezhnev. 

Instead of embracing a Communist thug, 
the President might have used human 
rights—a concept scorned by the Kremlin— 
to score points off him. He might, for in- 
stance, have conditioned American trade on 
the improvement of human rights. He might 
have doubled the budget and the facilities 
of Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe. He 
might have sought every occasion to publi- 
cize the plight of the Russian dissidents. 

Why? Because the dissidents are in the 
right. And also because internal dissent 
weakens the regime, at home and abroad. 

The Communist system depends on re- 
pression. Any loosening of that repression— 
as in Poland—and men and women start 
to stir, thinking unthinkable thoughts about 
an unthinkable subject, freedom. 

For which reason Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
admonished an American audience several 
years back: “You are the allies of our lib- 
eration movement in the Communist coun- 
tries Whenever you help the persons 
persecuted in the Soviet Union, you not only 
display magnanimity and nobility, you're de- 
fending not only them but yourselves as well. 
You're defending your own future.” 

Jimmy Carter could never see it that way. 
With Ronald Reagan, it may prove different. 
Whatever the case, human rights, as a soggy, 
sentimental cliche, would seem to be dead. 
May it rest in peace. 


SMALL BUSINESS INNOVATION 
RESEARCH ACT OF 1981 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to be an original cosponsor 
of the Small Business Innovation Re- 
search Act of 1981, which is a continuing 
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endeavor to direct more Federal research 
and development funds to small innova- 
tors in this country. The Senate Small 
Business Committee introduced a similar 
bill in the last session which was not 
enacted, and I sincerely believe the time 
is overdue for this direction. 

Why is it that the Federal Government 
devotes less than-5 percent of its R. & D. 
funds to small business when individual 
entrepreneurs and small firms account 
for more than one-half of all inventions 
and innovations? 


Perhaps this bill will represent at least 
one small step to correct this paradox. 


Its provisions are fashioned after the 
program already in place at the National 
Science Foundation which was estab- 
lished in 1977 at the request of Congress. 
It requires no additional appropriations 
in this period of economic recovery. It 
merely directs all Federal agencies with 
R. & D. budgets over $100 million to es- 
tablish a small business innovation re- 
search (SBIR) program and to set aside 
within 3 years a total of only 1 percent 
of that budget for small business re- 
search, Capital investment from a third 
source will be required for commercial 
application. 


While large companies undoubtedly 
will continue to make major technologi- 
cal advancements, history clearly shows 
that a major source of technological ad- 
vancement has resulted from the work 
of individual inventors and entrepre- 
neurs working independently of our large 
industrial corporations. The list is a long 
one, beginning with the cotton gin, the 
railroads, communications, the Wright 
Brothers, the Polaroid camera, and so 
forth. All of these innovators were small 
guys. 

America needs more of these inven- 
tions and improvements; not fewer. I 
believe the Federal Government should 
accept its share of responsibility to these 
enterprising taxpayers and be more con- 
scientious about recognizing their par- 
ticular needs and, indeed, their ideas that 
need some seed money to help them grow 
into reality. 


As a result of fairly modest Federal 
assistance. a small firm has developed 
the ability to provide direct access to 
documents of all kinds with no paper 
a boon to many businesses overwhelmed 
by paperwork requirements: the Optacon 
was invented, a small device that enables 
blind people to “read” any book without 
the necessity of Braille. The list is a long 
one that certainly justifies the attention 
of the budget decisionmakers in our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, a recent article in the 
Wall Street Journal. March 18, 1981. de- 
scribed a new gold rush in venture 
capital for high-technology firms. Many 
of these companies are located in Cali- 
fornia’s “Silicon Valley” where Apple 
Computer, Inc. and Genentech, Inc. 
made financial headlines, and other com- 
panies are coming right along. Due pri- 
marily to the lowering of capital gains 
tax and new laws easing entry of pen- 
sion fund money into venture capital, 


there is so much venture capital money 
around that inflated prices will inevitably 
result, and no one knows where the cycle 
will end. 

I believe this reinforces the need for 
a steady support system that innovators 
can depend on and the need for the bill 
introduced today. It is a modest ap- 
proach, but a stable one. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR HEFLIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Alabama 
may proceed out of order. The original 
order was for the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Srmmpson) to now proceed. In his 
absence, the Senator from Alabama, 
without objection, may proceed. 


NASA—AN INVESTMENT IN 
AMERICA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 5, 1981, President Reagan in a na- 
tionwide address stressed increased pro- 
ductivity as a key factor in economic 
stabilization. The contribution of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to productivity in aeronautics 
and space activities is worthy of praise 
and study as an example of how Govern- 
ment and industry can work together 
to make conditions better for all of us. 
For more than 65 years, NASA and its 
predecessor have provided the research 
base on which technological progress in 
aeronautics has built. Yet for the past 
10 years America’s productivity has 
steadily declined, to less than half of 
what it was, lower than that of most 
industrial nations. The causes are un- 
doubtedly complicated; but I have no 
doubt that a major factor is the decline 
in support of research and development, 
the base on which productivity ultimate- 
ly rests. It is my conviction that Amer- 
ica’s R. & D. effort has long been under- 
funded and its relation and importance 
to productivity and employment and 
confidence greatly underestimated. 


Thus, it might be instructive to 
examine an institution which exemplifies 
what a government-industry-academic 
partnership can mean to this country 
in terms of productivity, economic 
growth, technological superiority, jobs, 
new industries, better methods and 
goods, and, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, national pride and prestige. It 
would, in my judgment, be difficult to 
find an R. & D. team which has made 
more significant contributions to our 
country’s well-being than the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
NASA’s budget represents less than 1 
percent per year of Federal spending, 
yet its impact on our economy and on 
our national life is substantial. I ask 
unanimous consent that a table, labeled 
table 1, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the table 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 
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TABLE 1.—FEDERAL BUDGET, 1961-81 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, given the 
difficulty of measuring the multiple bene- 
fits from research efforts—new knowl- 
edge, new products, whole new industries, 
spinoffs—several independent organiza- 
tions have made the attempt to deter- 
mine NASA's effect on the economy. 

In 1971, the Midwest Research Insti- 
tute calculated a 7-to-1 return over 18 
years from new technology such as that 
which NASA R. & D. stimulated. 

In 1975, Chase Econometrics Associates 
calculated that returns from the pure 
productivity impact of NASA R. & D. were 
14 to 1. 

In 1975, Mathematica, Inc., measured 
potential gains to the economy of $7 
billion over 10 years resulting from the 
speed-up of the introduction of just four 
successful NASA technological develop- 
ments—gas turbine engines, NASTRAN 
computer programing, intergrated cir- 
cuits, and cryogenic insulation. This 
large return reflects only a very small 
fraction of the impact from all NASA 
technology, yet its estimated dollar bene- 
fit far exceeds NASA’s annual budget. 

Mr. President, what these studies indi- 
cate is that our investment in high tech- 
nology R. & D. does not cost money, it 
makes money for our economy. Few in- 
dustries can show a return of between $7 
and $14 for each $1 invested, but for 
NASA and our space program, that has 
been the case. 

Mr. President, it is no accident that 
America’s most profitable industrial 
product is aircraft, with sales accounting 
last year for $10 billion in positive bal- 
ance of trade. The U.S. aerospace indus- 
try currently employs 1.1 million people 
to produce over 70 percent of the world’s 
commercial aircraft. Competition from 
other countries is now fast increasing, 
with such factors as newer facilities, 
national subsidies, and American trained 
aeronautical engineers proving formid- 
able. It is primarily through research ef- 
forts, building on the American base, that 
potential competitors expect to take 
markets now held by the United States. 
Europe and Japan are both investing 
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heavily in aerospace technology. The A- 
300 wide-body jet transport, built in 
Europe, has been selected for use by 30 
airlines of the world and offers real 
competition to American- built craft. 

Perhaps the most concern to us should 
be the fact that significantly fewer young 
Americans are studying aeronautical 
engineering than projections indicate 
are needed to maintain a strong research 
base. Without maintaining the intellec- 
tual talent from which all gains in pro- 
ductivity are made, we shall find our- 
selves losing ground. The long-term 
threat to America’s aeronautical pre- 
eminence and to our economy is real. 

Several commercial applications show 
clearly the productivity benefits of space 
research in the creation of new indus- 
tries and new and more efficient 
methods: 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS VIA SATELLITES 


One of the greatest NASA contribu- 
tions to national productivity has been 
the development of satellites for com- 
mercial communications. This develop- 
ment not only spawned a new interna- 
tional industry, but also has touched the 
lives of virtually every person on Earth. 
International communications via satel- 
lite was the first space activity to reach 
commercialization. The application was 
started by Intelsat, in which Comsat is 
the U.S. partner. The reasons for the 
swift application are simple. Satellites 
could provide television service that ex- 
isting undersea cables could not. There 
were few regulatory barriers to the es- 
tablishment of communications on a 
worldwide basis and the cost advantages 
were tremendous. 


Today, 104 countries hold investment 
shares in Intelsat, and the owners’ 
equity is approximately $550 million. 
That investment in the space segment is 
overshadowed by the several hundred 
Earth stations and supporting terres- 
trial communications circuits in the net- 
work. At the end of 1979, there were 222 
Earth stations providing direct satellite 
communication to 124 nations. An en- 
tirely new commercial market sprang 
up to provide the needed equipment, ap- 
pearing while the research and develop- 
ment was still underway. 


Since the first commercial satellite 
was placed in orbit in mid-1965, Intel- 
sat’s annual revenues have grown 
steadily, exceeding $200 million in 1980. 
At the same time circuit costs have been 
greatly reduced. Intelsat charges for 
transatlantic circuits are only 15 per- 
cent of the initial charges in 1965. These 
advantages for overseas callers are now 
starting to be realized for domestic long- 
distance communications via satellite. 


The first U.S. domestic communica- 
tions satellite was Western Union’s 
Westar I, launched in 1974. Now three 
Westars have been joined by two RCA 
Satcoms and three Comsat Comstars, 
which are leased to A.T. & T. These satel- 
lites have enabled the distribution of 
television programs at low rates to cable 
TV companies throughout the United 
States. Four more companies have ap- 
plied for permission to operate domestic 
satellites, bringing to 22 the total 
planned domestic communications satel- 
lites between 1980 and 1986. These satel- 
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lites promise to lower long-distance 
telephone rates significantly and bring 
many new communications services. 

One promising new service, in terms 
of productivity, is video teleconferenc- 
ing. If this service can be successfully 
provided at a reasonable cost, it could 
reduce business travel and make sub- 
stantial savings in the cost and time re- 
quired to conduct business, not to men- 
tion the favorable impact on fuel con- 
sumption. 

During the initial years, each Earth 
station cost $6 to $10 million, and at this 
cost, there were very few, mainly located 
at key trunking nodes to handle large 
volumes of collected traffic. As new tech- 
nology emerged from NASA's R. & D. 
efforts, the power level of the signal re- 
layed from the satellite increased and 
the cost of the Earth station decreased. 
Now a suitable small-dish antenna costs 
about $10,000. 


NASA STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS (NASTRAN) 


The Nastran program is a large and 
powerful computer program that ana- 
lyzes the effects of loads on structures, 
Originally developed by NASA to aid de- 
sign of airplanes and spacecraft, it has 
been used by U.S. industry to design such 
things as automobiles, trucks, railroad 
cars, ships, nuclear power reactors, steam 
turbines, bridges, and office buildings. 
The Nastran program, aimed primarily 
at large structural and design problems, 
is capable of treating concepts of virtu- 
ally unlimited size. The structure to be 
analyzed is approximated by an array of 
elastic finite elements, each of which is 
characterized by an appropriate set of 
sectional properties and material prop- 
erties. The Nastran element library con- 
tains more than 30,000 one-, two-, and 
three-dimensional elements, including 
nonlinear elements. Although other 
structural analysis software packages are 
available, none are capable of perform- 
ing such large-scale analyses as the Nas- 
tran program nor generalized to as many 
applications. 

THE LANDSAT PROGRAM 


The goal of NASA’s Landsat program 
is the development of technology for sur- 
veying Earth resources from space. The 
program involves the development, oper- 
ation, and use of the Landsat series of 
remote-sensing satellites; they permit 
repetitive resources surveillance via the 
acquisition of multispectral image data. 


The first NASA satellite dedicated to 
resource surveillance, Landsat-1, was 
launched in July 1972. Landsat-2 fol- 
lowed in January 1975 and Landsat-3 in 
March 1978. The satellites were placed in 
Sun-synchronous, near-polar orbits at 
altitudes of approximately 900 km (490 
nmi). The remote-sensing instruments 
repeatedly view any particular area on 
the Earth's surface at 18-day intervals 
and at the same Sun angle. Their utility 
stems from the ability of onboard instru- 
ments to sense electromagnetic energy 
reflected or emitted from the Earth's sur- 
face and thereby to distinguish between 
surface features in considerable detail. 
The data can be interpreted to, for ex- 
ample, identify negative species, evaluate 
crop conditions and production, map the 
extent of watershed snow cover, or locate 
promising mineral regions. The digital 
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data are received and processed at a 
number of ground facilities and then 
stored on magnetic tapes or transformed 
into imagery from which resource sur- 
veys and maps can be prepared. 

The Landsat remote-sensing systems 
are serving many users including Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments as well 
as private industry. The value of the sys- 
tems has been demonstrated in many ap- 
plications such as agricultural inventory, 
prospecting for new oil and mineral re- 
sources, charting sources of fresh water, 
classifying land usage, monitoring floods 
and mapping flood plains, and assessing 
the ecological impact of disturbances 
such as forest fires, surface mining, 
earthquakes, and volcanoes. 

The following examples of current re- 
search and applications demonstrate the 
utility of the Landsat program. 

Remote-sensing research and develop- 
ment efforts pertaining to agriculture are 
focused on the following high-priority 
information needs identified by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture: warning of 
crop hazards such as inclement weather, 
insects, and diseases; foreign commodity 
production forecasts; land use classifica- 
tion; renewable resources inventories; 
land productivity estimates; conserva- 
tion practices assessment; and pollution 
detection. 

Landsat data have proven cost-effec- 
tive for the survey and monitoring of 
forested lands. Several States have sur- 
veyed extensive forested areas. The 
estimated cost of a 10-million-acre sur- 
vey in the State of Washington by stand- 
ard ground and air methods would have 
been $10 million over a 2-year period. 
Landsat use allowed a comparable survey 
in half the time and a tenth the cost. 
Perhaps the most valuable forest man- 
agement application of Landsat is the 
monitoring of deforestation by both man 
and nature. Tropical deforestation for 
cultivation is a topic of major concern 
because of the impact on the global car- 
bon dioxide supply. The ability to detect 
forest alterations with Landsat data has 
been demonstrated for diverse locations 
across the world. This ability will en- 
able global monitoring of deforestation 
for future studies of atmospheric carbon 
dioxide. 

Many additional examples of Landsat 
applications could be cited. A recent sur- 
vey by the Natural Resource and En- 
vironmental Task Force, an effort 
directed from the White House, identi- 
fied 79 ways in which Landsat data are 
being used. The remote-sensing systems 
continue to provide resource managers 
with information—some of it previously 
unattainable—at lower cost and more 
quickly than conventional methods: Im- 
pressive results from a system originally 
designed as experimental. 


These are just a few examples of re- 
search applications. To see why I am 
concerned that our research and devel- 
opment base in aerospace is shrinking 
requires only a comparison of the budget 
and personnel totals of several years ago 
with current totals. In the mid-1960’s 
NASA and NASA-related programs em- 
ployed 400,000 people—civil servants and 
contractors. Its budget was $5 billion. 
Present employment numbers 135,000. 
The current budget is $5.5 billion. Ad- 
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justed for inflation to constant 1972 dol- alarming situation. I ask unanimous con- There being no objection, the table was 
lars, this figure becomes a little more sent that my second table be included at ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
than $3 billion. I find this a starting and this point in the Recorp. follows: 


TABLE 2.—TOTAL EMPLOYMENT ON NASA PROGRAMS 


June 1960 June 1961 June 1962 June 1963 June 1964 June 1965 June 1966 june 1967 June 1968 June 1969 June 1970 


74, 577 , 656 246, 304 379, 084 
57, 500 115, 500 218, 400 347, 100 
17,077 22, 156 27, 904 31, 984 


June 1972 June 1973 June1974 june 1975 


306, 926 
273, 200 
33, 726 


September 
1978 


Total employment. 
Contractor employment. 
NASA employees 


393, 924 
360, 000 
33, 924 


September 
1977 


267, 871 
235, 400 


218, 345 
35, 186, 600 
32, 471 


31,745 
September September September 
* 1979 s 1980 * 1981 


409, 900 
376, 700 
33, 200 


June 1971 June 1976 


135, 613 
113, 000 
22, 613 


134, 632 
111, 919 
22,713 


Total employment. 
Contractor employmen 
NASA em ployees 


149, 609 
120, 130 
29, 479 


125, 054 127, 733 132, 039 
100, 200 108, 000 
24, 854 24, 039 


124, 069 
100, 500 
23, 569 


o 131, 931 
117, 540 
27, 428 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, NASA’s 
George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, 
located in my State, employs 5,000 
people—including contractor person- 
nel—and significantly contributes to 
Alabama's economy—10,000 employed 
throughout the State on NASA pro- 
grams—especially in the Huntsville 
area. Not surprisingly, the manpower- 
budget figures for Marshall show the 
same trend as those for the entire 
Agency. One alarming trend is the de- 
cline in the number of inventions re- 
ported by NASA. The curves showing 
decreased expenditures and decreased 
numbers of inventions are almost iden- 
tical and one is tempted to make the 
obvious conclusion, Americans well know 
the value of invention and innovation. 
A recent example which has aroused a 
good deal of interest is the power factor 
controller invented by Mr. Frank Nola 
of Marshall. Its potential, when com- 
mercially available, for small-motor 
energy savings is enormous. 


NASA's research centers are located 
in a dozen States around the country 
bolstering local and regional economies. 
Firms in 48 States work on NASA con- 
tracts. NASA grants to universities to- 
taled $177 million in this fiscal year. 
NASA contributes to research in the 
fields of energy, pollution, construction, 
materials, and a number of others. This 
is a Government-industry-university re- 
lationship that clearly works well. 


In addition to the obvious economic 
gains from aerospace research and de- 
velopment, what value, beyond the sci- 
entific and technical achievements, can 
be placed on the surge of pride and con- 
fidence we feel as Americans become the 
first of mankind to set foot on the Moon, 
or the awe inspired by the recent en- 
counter with Jupiter and Saturn of the 
American Voyagers spacecraft? With the 
launch of the Space Shuttle next month 
a new era of space activity will begin: 
Opportunities for manufacture and re- 
search never before possible will chal- 
lenge our best minds, call forth our best 
efforts. These achievements, some of 
America's historic milestones, are based 


1133 on the research activities of the 
past. 


Yet, we have for 10 years cut our sup- 
port for NASA, creating a Plateau in the 
upward slope of technological advance. 
While other countries mount impressive 
new research and development gero- 
Space programs—using our pioneering 
work as a base—we level off. Markets 
will begin to erode perhaps in much 


the same way as has happened to 
other once invincible largely American 
markets. 

In testimony prepared for delivery to 
the Subcommittee on Science, Technol- 
ogy and Space, the Senate Commerce 
Committee, Dr. Walter B. Olstad, Acting 
Associate Administrator of NASA for 
Aeronautics and Space Technology made 
the following statement: 

A long range program in high power laser 
technology development is generating in- 
creased optimism that lasers may be used to 
transfer power in space. Earlier described 
solutions for the high cost of producing elec- 
tric power in space addressed enhancement 
of current technology ... (L)aser power 
transmission could enable a whole realm of 
exciting new possibilities: a central power 
station in orbit could be used to furnish 
power to networks of spacecrafts; energy 
could be transmitted to an orbital transfer 
vehicle; a high-energy laser might be used 
to provide propulsion to launch spacecraft 
from earth; orbital power plants could pos- 
sibly deliver energy to aircraft in flight; and 
high-energy lasers, coupled with spaces borne 
relay reflectors might also be used to replace 
transmission lines for point-to-point relay of 
earth-generated power. In FY 1982, explora- 
tory research on these and other novel con- 
cepts were continued. 


Mr. President, this is the essence of 
what I am talking about today. In my 
judgment, we must unleash the creativi- 
ty, the imagination, and the technology 
innovation of this superb team of sci- 
entists and our space program and pro- 
vide them with the funds necessary to 
move these daring programs forward. 
We must, for our own sakes, provide new 
marks for challengers to aim toward, not 
watch as they surpass the old ones. Iam 
convinced that NASA is the best hone for 
retaining aerospace leadership and mar- 
kets. I am convinced that far greater 
support is needed. In a larger sense, I am 
convinced that research and development 
is essential to our growth and productivi- 
ty and to our spirit—the spirit that is 
recognized everywhere as “American.” 


CONCERN OVER AMERICA’S 
FARM SYSTEM 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement of 
Goodwin L. Myrick, president of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation, which 
was made here in Washington, D.C., on 
March 17, 1981, pertaining to agriculture, 
and which statement, in my judgment, 
is an excellent blueprint for Congress to 
follow in regard to legislation dealing 
with farmers be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GOODWIN L. MYRICK 

Today, I stand before you again, as I did 
last year, representing the Alabama Farm 
Bureau—the farmers from Alabama. Today, 
there are fewer farmers in Alabama; the 1980 
drought, heat, inflation, and high interest 
rates have taken their toll In 1980. However, 
I am proud to say that those of us who re- 
main believe the American system will ulti- 
mately reward the productive and hard- 
working farmers who have taken the risk in 
agricultural production and who have in- 
vested in producing food and fiber for this 
country. I am proud to be a part of these 
people. These are the people who make this 
nation great. 

Each year our legislative visits to Wash- 
ington have come in the spring, a time of 
hope for farmers. This year, as every year, 
these people will leave Washington and will 
return to their farms to plant the crops 
and tend the livestock which will feed this 
nation and much of the world. However, 
1981 is not the same as past years. This year, 
this group has many concerns which extend 
beyond those normal risks of weather, pests 
and markets. 

The causes for concern in the farm sector 
are many. On occasion, we have all singled 
out one thing or another as the central is- 
sue—energy, inflation, interest rates, taxes, 
embargoes and other government manipula- 
tion of operations, price, and markets. A 
livestock producer may cite excessively high 
feed prices; a row crop producer may cite 
excessive costs of energy, chemicals and fer- 
tilizer. All may cite interest rates, land and 
capital cost increases which drive the costs 
of producing above the anticipated returns. 
For those of us who have farmed for some 
time, equities have grown with inflation; for 
others, entry into this profession has been 
barred because of these inflated equities. 

Well-intentioned individuals and groups in 
and out of government have injected their 
concerns over the environment, human nu- 
trition, health and safety and human and 
animal rights. Once expressed, these concerns 
are pursued with mindless vigor to the end 
that markets are disrupted, production costs 
are increased. Then, regulations are issued to 
remedy alleged fears or concerns. 

There is justifiable concern in the Ala- 
bama farming community. Let me address 
just a few of those concerns now. We will 
be expanding upon these and others in much 
greater detail as legislation is offered. 

Inflation is the farmers’ and nation’s num- 
ber one enemy. We applaud this administra- 
tion's efforts to reduce government spending 
and taxes. We have asked for this repeatedly. 
However, there are two elements of the in- 
fiation fight which concern us. First, high 
interest rates inflate our production costs. 
We have entered the past two planning sea- 
sons with prime interest rates in excess of 
18 percent. We understand the intentions 
but observe that the ability of the economy 
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to increase productivity has deteriorated 
significantly due to these high interest rates. 
We want you to realize that these interest 
dollars decrease net farm income. We cannot 
pass on this cost. Second, we acknowledge 
and accept the fact that cuts in the budget 
must be made if we are to achieve the desired 
goals of reducing government spending, in- 
creasing savings and capital investment, 
pee | inflation and promoting increased 
productivity. Please recognize that agricul- 
ture has achieved all of these goals, 

You may question that statement relative 
to inflation because food prices have cer- 
tainly increased. The fact is that since 1970, 
the farm share of the consumer's food dollar 
has decreased by over 15 percent and is no 
longer the major contributor to food price 
increases. The average American family 
spends less than 15 cents of every disposable 
dollar for food—of that the farmer receives 
less than 5 cents. 

My point is this—when you consider sanc- 
tioning the continuing high interest rates 
and cutting budgets, please consider the 
long-term effect on agriculture. Agriculture 
is the one sector of the economy which has 
consistently made the economic decisions 
you are now encouraging in other sectors. 
Careful consideration should be given to price 
supports and to the authority under the 
1949 Farm Act and the Charter of the CCC 
which permits the establishment of support 
prices at 100 percent of parity. Fine tuning 
of commodity loan prices and farmer held 
reserve loan prices, release and call prices 
are not disincentives. Adjustments may be 
needed, but should include all production 
costs, land and management. Reasonable 
target prices should be set so that they 
refiect regional costs of production includ- 
ing factors for management and land rent. 
These cannot be considered subsidies. 

Another concern is the trade of American 
agricultural commodities to all of the nations 
of the world. Aggressive worldwide marketing 
efforts are the single best method of placing 
American farmers in a position where they 
can efficiently utilize their equipment, re- 
sources and skill for a profit. This worldwide 
market development must be allowed to occur 
in an atmosphere dominated by world 
supply, world demand and worldwide price 
discovery. 

We are apprehensive because in the past 
the task of formulating trade policy has been 
spread throughout the Departments of State, 
Commerce, the White House and USDA. As a 
result, issues such as human rights, recipro- 
cal agreements, domestic food prices and na- 
tional security have influenced our markets. 
The credibility of American producers in 
world markets has been jeopardized and our 
trade has been diverted to other more reliable 
nations. 

To accomplish free and open markets we 
must pursue a vigorous trade development 
policy. We must allow our products to enter 
the market freely. We must allow price 
to be determined in the marketplace without 
government interference. We must encour- 
age the development of systems capable of 
drawing producers closer to both domestic 
and foreign consumers. We must have agri- 
cultural attachés in the embassies of all cur- 
rent and major potential customers. Trade 
should be conducted for cash or at prevailing 
eric hese 5555 P.L. 480 should be used to 

rovide foo needy n 
let em y nations when surplus 

Another concern is energy. Modern produc- 
tion-oriented agriculture uses only 3 percent 
of the nation’s energy. We must have a re- 
liable supply at reasonable prices. Agriculture 
can supply 10 percent of the nation’s energy 
from renewable sources without adversely 
affecting food supply or using fragile lands. 
Recent recisions and Proposed budget cuts 
have dealt a severe blow to the budding bio- 
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mass energy potential. We agree that pri- 
vate funding must build the plants. How- 
ever, without initial incentives from govern- 
ment, we will have a difficult time attracting 
private capital. Many advantages can accrue 
to agricultural and the economy if renewable 
energy development is encouraged. 

We are concerned over the annual loss of 
3 million acres of agricultural lands, but are 
equally concerned over the attitude on the 
part of some that our title to land is only 
a package of rights which can be taken from 
us piece by piece. Profitable markets for our 
commodities will keep prime lands in agri- 
culture, However, this must be accomplished 
by consistent government policy. We recom- 
mend that government provide guidelines, 
not regulations, and develop incentives which 
place ultimate land use decisions at the local 
level. We cannot tolerate any further federal 
blackmail to enforce the dreams of land use 
planners who have no stake in the outcome. 

Regulation of the agricultural enterprise 
and all other aspects of our lives has grown 
out of proportion to its useful or intended 
function. We support fully the efforts of 
government to prune and shape the bureau- 
cratic hedgerow. Recognizing that we will 
always have regulation in one form or an- 
other, we suggest that we do not and can- 
not live in this world without risk. The regu- 
latory process should carry with it stringent 
congressional oversite and potential veto. 
Another and perhaps more insidious part of 
the regulatory function is de facto regulation 
which is carried out daily in government 
publications and the press. Allegations of 
danger carry with them the impact of a regu- 
latory decree. This is particularly true in the 
area of chemicals and food additives. The 
nitrite controversy, cholesterol, DES, cycla- 
mate, char-broiled steaks and now coffee are 
all cases in point. In all of these cases our 
agricultural interests have been damaged by 
allegation. We recognize that there is no 
way to control the release of information by a 
non-government researcher. However, gov- 
ernment should not magnify the damage 
with pronouncements of anticipated regula- 
tory activity. 

Perhaps the most important legislation in 
the history of American agriculture will be 
debated this year. This, of course, is the 1981 
Farm Bill. I say this because the Omnibus 
Bill is the legal document under which the 
USDA operates for the next four years. The 
major areas of discussion appear to be loan 
prices, support prices, farmer-owned reserves 
and target prices, normal crop acres, land 
use and conservation, loans and loan guar- 
antees, rural electrification and rural devel- 
opment. I have already made general com- 
ments on most of these issues. We are work- 
ing with Congressional committees as the bill 
is constructed so that Farm Bureau policy is 
incorporated. 


I would like to single out one other area— 
agricultural research. Today, the yields and 
efficiencies that we maintain are a result of 
the land grant college research conducted 10 
to 15 years ago. For the past decade, research 
budgets have been systematically reduced in 
terms of real dollars. Increases in productiv- 
ity have begun to level off. The funds must 
be restored so this trend can be reversed. 


Other industries have the capital and the 
self-interest to invest in private research 
and development. They are then able to pass 
the costs on to the consumer. Agriculture is 
a diffuse industry, comprised of many indi- 
viduals and commodities. We are not capable 
of maintaining a sustained research effort 
independently. If this nation and the world 
are to enjoy the productivity of American 
agriculture, we must sustain and expand this 
research effort. 

Every commodity produced in Alabama has 
suffered a disaster in 1980. We are concerned 
with the way that government has handled 
the problems of farmers in this crisis and 
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do not agree with many specifics of current 
disaster programs. 

Those of us who have survived the catas- 
trophe and the inequities of the disaster 
relief program will bear the scars for many 
years. Land which was paid for is once again 
mortgaged. It does not appear that we can 
do anything about that. However, using the 
experience, we can work together to make 
certain that in the next disaster we will have 
equitable programs which provide adequate 
response reflecting actual loss. 

As I mentioned earlier, the people gathered 
in this room represent the farmers of Ala- 
bama. Collectively, they make up our state’s 
largest, most productive industry. They are 
concerned because as they produce more at 
higher cost, their rewards are less. In 1970, 
U.S. agriculture earned 12 billion dollars net. 
In 1980, the figure in 1970 dollars will be 
between 12 to 13 billion dollars. In 1980, 
farmers contributed more than 18 billion net 
dollars to the U.S. Balance of Trade; and 
they provided the food and fiber to consum- 
ers of this nation for less than 5 cents of each 
disposable dollar. That’s mighty close to a 
free lunch. 

We all realize it takes cuts in government 
spending to balance the budget. But let me 
urge you to move cautiously and don't be 
guilty, as the saying goes, of cutting off the 
hand that feeds the mouth. 


THE SOIL AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION INCENTIVES ACT OF 1981 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
announce that I am cosponsoring legis- 
lation to improve our Nation’s soil and 
water conservation practices. The prin- 
cipal author of this much-needed legis- 
lation is Senator Rocer W. JEPSEN, of 
Iowa. The proposal is entitled, “The Soil 
and Water Conservation Incentives Act 
of 1981.” 

Senator JEpsEN’s bill, S. 569, is de- 
signed to meet the needs and interests 
of many people in our country who want 
to conserve their land but do not have 
the funds available to do so. Department 
of Agriculture studies show a loss of 4 
billion tons of soil per year from non- 
Federal lands in the United States, in- 
cluding a staggering 2 billion tons of top- 
soil lost every year. 

This proposal would allow private 
landholders and operators to claim a 
10-percent tax credit when they invest 
their own money installing and main- 
taining conservation practices on their 
land. 

As Senator Jepsen has appropriately 
pointed out, most of our Nation’s farm- 
ers and ranchers have a special protec- 
tive feeling about the land, but the fact 
is that it takes an extra special effort 
for a farmer to conserve his land for 
future generations. Soil conservation 
pays off over a number of years, but in 
today’s market when many farmers have 
to worry about just getting by, paying 
for soil conservation can be a real eco- 
nomic burden. 


As we all know, the basic and most im- 
portant ingredient for providing abun- 
dant food for a hungry world is good 
soil. This takes on added significance 
when you consider that the world’s pop- 
ulation is growing at a rate of 70 million 
per year and the demand for American 
agricultural products is steadily increas- 
ing. In two important areas of my State 
alone, the loss of soil to erosion-is a 
severe problem. In the Tennessee Valley 
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area of Alabama, we lose approximately 
20 tons per acre, per year of cropland 
to erosion. In the Wiregrass area, we 
lose 10 to 15 tons per acre, per year. 

As ranking member of the Senate Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee on Soil and 
Water Conservation, I am pleased to 
join Senator Jepsen in efforts to im- 
prove conservation practices throughout 
the Nation by adopting adequate incen- 
tives and to promote voluntary partici- 
pation. I believe the conservation tax 
route is a step in the right direction. 

Currently, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture provides cost-share programs 
which are special programs to encourage 
farmers to apply conservation measures. 
However, although the Department of 
Agriculture funds 50 percent of these 
programs, very few farmers take advan- 
tage of this aid. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope my colleagues will join in 
supporting this important proposal. The 
Soil and Water Conservation Incentives 
Act of 1981 is practical legislation. It 
builds on that section of the Tax Code 
which allows farmowners or operators to 
deduct the land management and con- 
servation expenditures already listed in 
the code. The bill we are sponsoring 
would allow for a choice of either a full 
tax deduction the year the structure is 
installed or a 10-percent investment tax 
credit the first year, with deductions that 
year or thereafter on a standard depre- 
ciation schedule. For example, a farmer 
uses his own money to install an erosion 
control structure at a cost of $2,000. 
This bill would allow him to: 

First, deduct the $2,000 from his gross 
income that taxable year; or 

Second, take a $200 tax credit—10 per- 
cent—of his tax liability that taxable 
year with deductions thereafter amount- 
ing to the full cost of the structure over 
the span of its appreciable life. 

This is a good bill, Mr. President, one 
which will aid America's farmers. This 
aid will come at a time when the Ameri- 
can farmer will be playing a major role 
in improving the U.S. lagging balance of 
trade and meeting national needs for 
food and fiber. 


AN EXPERT SHEDS LIGHT ON 
EL SALVADOR'S TUNNEL 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial that 
appeared in the Montgomery Advertiser 
on March 8, 1981, and written by Lt. Col. 
John Napier III, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired), entitled “An Expert Sheds Light 
on El Salvador’s Tunnel” be printed in 
the Recorp. I wish to state that I am 
doing this at the request of a friend, 
Judy Cumbree of Tuskegee, Ala., and 
that the views of Colonel Napier do not 
necessarily reflect my views. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

AN Expert SHEDS LIGHT ON EL SaLvVAporR’s 
TUNNEL 
(By Lt. Col. John H. Napier III, USAF-Ret:) 

Nearly 20 years ago, I became one of the 
U.S. Air Force's first specialists in “counter- 
insurgency,” a Kennedy Administration eu- 
phemism for counter-revolutionary warfare 
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directed primarily against Communist-in- 
spired guerrilla movements. 

The cardinal tenet of counterinsurgency 
doctrine is that “host” governments must 
have or gain the support of their own peo- 
ple to thwart Communist subversive take- 
overs, and the strategy is a three-pronged 
one of carefully coordinated military, civic 
and psychological actions. The corollary is 
that military action alone is futile in com- 
batting revolutionary guerrilla warfare. 

Although our strategy failed in Indochina 
when we went from advising the South Viet- 
namese to trying to fight their war for them, 
in Latin America our counterinsurgency as- 
sistance bought time for local governments 
to put their domestic houses in order with 
needed socio-economic reforms. The climax 
of this effort was the death of Che Guevara 
in Bolivia in 1967, nearly 14 years ago. 

However, today I am both disturbed and 
skeptical about reports of Castroite or San- 
dinista Communist guerrilla warfare in El 
Salvador, coming both from U.S. and Salva- 
doran government officialdom. Independent 
reports tell such a diametrically-opposed 
story that one wonders whether people are 
talking about the same country. 

Our new administration reports a Com- 
munist guerrilla war which television covers 
obligingly, but in its March issue, Harper’s 
contributing editor T. D. Allman charges 
that no Central American nor U.S. Official 
in that region could show him one captured 
Cuban adviser, Soviet weapon nor Sandinis- 
ta propaganda pamphlet. 

Indeed, he alleges that the “guerrillas” 
arms have been sold them by American free- 
enterprise friends of freedom dealing in the 
arms traffic (see “Rising to Rebellion: With 
the Guerrillas in El Salvador” in Harper’s). 

If there is indeed a Communist threat, 
why is the anti-Communist Roman Catholic 
Church opposed to U.S. military aid to the 
Salvadoran military junta? Why on Feb. 21 
did that junta arrest one of its own mem- 
bers, Col. Adolfo Majano, who happened to 
be the only one of them who urged land 
and social reforms, an arrest which last Sun- 
day San Salvador's Archbishop denounced? 

Is the Salvadoran Army waging war 
against Castroites or Sandinistas, or is it 
making war on its own people who have had 
the temerity to ask for a $3.50 daily wage? 
If the latter, God help El Salvador, not us. 

The American public needs to understand 
two historic facts about Latin America and 
the United States. The first is the repression 
that Latin American armies have exercised 
against their largely Indian masses ever 
since 1519 when Hernan Cortes crushed the 
Aztec Empire in Mexico. 


One must ponder the irony that the only 
two Central American nations which have 
no armies—Costa Rica and Belize—are also 
the only two that are democratic and have 
no repression, hence no rebellion and thus 
no need for U.S. military aid. 

The second fact is that in this century 
U.S. governments have been all too prone to 
military interventions in Meso-America, 
starting with Theodore Roosevelt's wrest- 
ing Panama from Colombia in 1903. 

The U.S. Marines’ banana wars“ from 
1912 to 1933, Woodrow Wilson’s two inter- 
ventions in Mexico, our threat of war with 
Mexico in 1927 over the expropriation of 
U.S. oil industries there, our clandestine 
toppling of the Arbenz regime in Guate- 
mala in 1954, the foredoomed Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba in 1961 (supported by 
Alabama Air National Guard B-26 aircrews) 
and our large-scale invasion of the Domini- 
can Republic in 1965, to name just the ma- 
jor interventions, have all failed to bring 
political peace and social justice to the coun- 
tries involved, all have left a heritage of 
hatred for the Colossus of the North and 
none can be proven to have been in the 
U.S.’s best national interests. 
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Indeed, the Bay of Pigs operation (ap- 
proved by the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff) 
had the opposite of its intended effect by 
encouraging a direct Soviet military pres- 
ence in Cuba that led to the brink of World 
War III in the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis. 

If we react too quickly to support repres- 
sive military regimes in Latin America, we 
may instead throw their people who are be- 
ing jailed, tortured, starved, robbed, raped 
and murdered into the arms of Communist 
revolutionaries. The Salvadoran Army does 
not need our advice on how to kill its own 
people more efficiently. 

Of its 2,000-man officer corps, over the 
years we have already trained 1,971. It was 
not Communist guerrillas but right-wing 
terrorists in Salvadoran uniforms and with 
U.S. weapons who raped and murdered four 
American nuns there last fall, presumably 
for the Christian offense of comforting the 
afflicted. 

One needs to bear in mind that the Anglo- 
Saxon-American military tradition in much 
different from that of Latin America, in be- 
ing a political subordinate to civil author- 
ity and in humane values. 

The ancient Latin warning, “caveat emp- 
tor,” has its modern Southern equivalent: 
Don't buy a pig in a poke.” I suggest that 
the American public stay both cool-headed 
and skeptical about this latest Communist 
specter in Latin America. 

Comparisons between Central America 
and Southeast Asia are invidious because of 
vast natural and cultural differences be- 
tween the two regions, but one fact about 
both is clear: No outside force can main- 
tain a government which lacks the support 
of its own people. That is the real lesson of 
Viet Nam, where we sent 60 advisers in 1953. 
In March 1981 we are sending 50 to El Salva- 
dor. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
SIMPSON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Wyoming is recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 64— 
NATIONAL BLINDED VETERANS 
RECOGNITION DAY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, as one 
of my first official acts as the incoming 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and at the special 
request of the blinded veterans of Amer- 
ica, I send to the desk a resolution which 
designates August 13, 1981, as “National 
Blinded Veterans Recognition Day.” 

The Blinded Veterans Association is a 
highly respected veterans service orga- 
nization which works actively to repre- 
sent the special needs and legislative in- 
terests of this country’s thousands of 
blinded and visually impaired veterans. 
Over the years the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee has introduced, and the 
Congress has enacted, a wide variety of 
bills which have targeted the very unique 
needs of these most deserving veterans. 
Programs have been initiated, expanded, 
and improved in the areas of compensa- 
tion, readjustment, rehabilitation, and 
specially adapted housing in order to 
assist the blinded and severely visually 
impaired veteran to live a more inde- 
pendent and productive life. 

On August 11 of this year, the Blinded 
Veterans Association will hold its na- 
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tional convention here in our Nation’s 
Capital. The hundreds of blinded veter- 
ans who will be attending the conven- 
tion will evaluate the need for new legis- 
lative initiatives. We will be very inter- 
ested in their proposals. During the con- 
vention, on the date of August 13, a com- 
memorative envelope will be issued in 
braille honoring the blinded veterans of 
America. 

Their representatives will on that date 
place a memorial plaque in the memorial 
display room at Arlington National Cem- 
etery honoring our war dead. By estab- 
lishing August 13, 1981, as Blinded Vet- 
erans Recognition Day, Congress will ap- 
propriately and effectively indicate its 
support and appreciation for the thou- 
sands of blinded and visually impaired 
veterans who have served and sacrificed 
in the defense of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
personal appreciation and admiration for 
the many blinded and severely visually 
impaired veterans throughout the 
United States. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the testimony of their pres- 
ident, George Stocking, in his testimony 
before the committee the other day. I 
assured that group that as chairman of 
the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee I 
will continue to carefully consider all 
new legislative initiatives and will moni- 
tor existing programs designed to address 
the very special needs of these very spe- 
cial veterans. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in support of this effort to rec- 
ognize the very extraordinary sacrifices 
made and the problems faced by our Na- 
tion’s blinded veterans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 64 

Whereas there are thousands of Americans 
in the United States today who, as a result 
of service in the military forces of their 
country, incurred the catastrophic disability 
of blindness; 

Whereas despite the extreme severity of 
their disability, most of these veterans have 
received rehabilitation and have returned to 
and continue to lead useful and productive 
lives; and 

Whereas the sacrifices and contributions 
that these veterans have made and the serv- 
ice rendered by the many veterans who later 
suffered blindness from non-service related 
causes are deserving of national recognition: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That August 13, 1981, 
is designated as National Blinded Veterans 
Recognition Day”, and the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States and interested groups and organiza- 
tions to set aside this day to honor the sacri- 
fices and service of blinded veterans in an 
appropriate manner. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I would also remark, 
Mr. President, that the entire member- 
ship of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
join me as cosponsors of this resolution. 
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S. 911—SPECIAL PENSION TO SUR- 
VIVING SPOUSE OF MEDAL OF 
HONOR WINNERS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce legislation 
which will insure that the surviving 
spouse of any member of the armed serv- 
ices who is or was a Medal of Honor 
winner shall be awarded a special pen- 
sion. 

The pension would be at half the rate 
of the pension which would have been 
awarded to the service member were that 
individual alive. To qualify for this pen- 
sion, the surviving spouse must have been 
married to the individual receiving the 
Medal of Honor at the time of the deed 
which occasioned the award and the pen- 
sion shall continue until the surviving 
spouse dies or remarries. It seems, indeed, 
ironic to me that this Nation appropri- 
ately accords a special gratitude and 
pension for the personal benefit of the 
military person who displays the ex- 
traordinary gallantry to qualify for such 
an award, but then denies this pension 
benefit to the immediate spouse of the 
deceased person whose very heroism gave 
rise to the award. It is to correct this in- 
equity that this legislation is introduced 
by me. 

Mr. President, I believe that the sur- 
viving spouse of the decorated hero 
should receive the benefit of the award 
until that surviving spouse dies or is re- 
married. It is often quite true that the 
spouse also displays a remarkable degree 
of courage. I therefore believe this spe- 
cial consideration should be expressed. 

I trust that my colleagues will agree 
that pure equity alone directs the surviv- 
ing spouse of the individual awarded the 
Medal of Honor be accorded one-half of 
the pension that both did or would have 
benefited from. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 911 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
562 of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to special pension for Medal of Honor recip- 
ients, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (b), 
(e), and (d) as subsections (c), (d), and 
(e), respectively; 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection (b): 

**(b) (1) The Administrator shall also pay 
to the surviving spouse of any person who 
has served on active duty in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and who has 
been awarded the Medal of Honor, a special 
pension at the rate of $100 per month, begin- 
ning on the first day of the month after 
the date of application therefor under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection as long as the 
surviving spouse was married to such per- 
son at the time of the action for which the 
Medal of Honor was awarded. 

“(2) Applications for the pension referred 
to in paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
be made in the form and under regulations 
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prescribed by the Administrator. The Ad- 
ministrator may require such evidence as the 
Administrator determines necessary to estab- 
lish that the applicant is the surviving 
spouse of a person described in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 

“(3) A surviving spouse of a person de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
who makes application for and receives the 
special pension under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall continue receiving such 
pension until death or remarriage.”; and 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of subsection (e), as redesignated by clause 
(1), and inserting in lieu thereof “nor shall 
the surviving spouse of any such person re- 
ceive more than one special pension.”. 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SION LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the issue of nuclear regulation, 
of which subcommittee I am chairman, 
today, I am introducing, by request, two 
legislative proposals submitted by the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. The 
first proposal would overturn a recent 
decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit entitled 
Sholly against NRC. This proposal, if 
adopted, would amend section 189 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to clarify that 
the Commission may issue a license 
amendment that involves no significant 
hazards consideration without first hold- 
ing a hearing. The proposal would also 
specify that section 189 does not limit 
the NRC's authority to take immediate 
action by amendment or order to protect 
the public health, and interest, or com- 
mon defense and security. 

The second legislative proposal from 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
would authorize NRC to issue an interim 
operating license for a nuclear power- 
plant if the Commission finds that in all 
respects other than the completion of 
the hearing, the requirements of the 
Atomic Energy Act have been met, and 
that authorizing interim operation is 
necessary in the public interest in order 
to avoid the consequences of unnecessary 
delay in the operation of the plant. Un- 
der the NRC proposal, interim operation 
would be limited to fuel loading and low- 
power operation and testing of the plant, 
not to exceed 5 percent of full power. In 
addition, the Commission’s authority to 
issue interim operating licenses would 
expire at the end of 1983. 

Mr. President, the Nuclear Regulation 
Subcommittee has already held two hear- 
ings on the two issues addressed by the 
NRC legislative proposals: The likely 
impact of the Sholly decision and the 
growing problem of delays in issuing 
operating licenses for new nuclear plants 
beyond the time when construction of 
the plants has been completed. It is clear 
to me and I believe to the subcommittee 
that these are both serious problems that 
require prompt action by Congress. In 
the case of the operating license delays, 
administrative actions on the part of the 
agency are also required to expedite 
safety reviews and hearings, consistent 
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with the need to provide a fair oppor- 
tunity for public participation. In the 
coming few weeks, the Nuclear Regula- 
tion Subcommittee will continue to 
grapple with these important issues and 
with the Commission’s proposed legisla- 
tive responses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, the Commission’s let- 
ter of transmittal, a section analysis, and 
a legislative memorandum on the Sholly 
proposal be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 912 

Section 189 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new sentences at the end of 
paragraph (a) thereof: “The Commission 
is authorized to issue and to make immedi- 
ately effective an amendment to a license 
upon a determination by the Commission 
that the amendment involves no significant 
hazards consideration, notwithstanding the 
pendency before it of a request for a hear- 
ing from any person. The Commission is au- 
thorized to issue and to make immediately 
effective any amendment to a license, or 
any order to govern any activity subject to 
this Act, as it may deem necessary upon a 
determination that immediate effectiveness 
is required to protect the public health, 
safety, and interest, or the common defense 
and security.“. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., March 11, 1981. 
Hon. Georce H. BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted here- 
with is a Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
legislative proposal in the form of a draft 
bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, to clarify that the Commission 
may issue a license amendment, where no 
significant hazards consideration is involved 
without holding a prior hearing and for 
other purposes. A draft bill is in Enclosure 1. 
An analysis of the proposal is in Enclosure 
2. A memorandum explaining the need for 
the proposal is in Enclosure 3. 

This proposal is in response to and seeks 
to overturn the decision of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
in Sholly, et al. v. NRC, et al., No, 80-1691 
(November 19, 1980). The court held that the 
NRC may not issue a license amendment even 
if there is no significant hazards considera- 
tion when an interested person has filed a 
request for a hearing under Section 189 (a) 
of the Atomic Energy Act, 42 U.S.C. 2239(a). 
The decision could also implicate the Com- 
mission’s authority to issue immediately ef- 
fective license amendments and orders when 
the public health, safety, and interest or the 
common defense and security requires. The 
court's decision mandating a prior hearing 
on demand on matters insignificant to the 
public health and safety seriously and im- 
mediately encumbers the regulation of nu- 
clear power, and puts at risk a substantial 
number of nuclear power plants which would 
either have to be shut down or operate at 
reduced power if they are not accorded the 
authority sought in pending license amend- 
ment requests. The number of power plants 
affected will fluctuate over time depending 
upon which plants have license amendment 
applications pending and the nature of the 
license amendment requests. 
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The proposed legislation, if adopted, would 
amend Section 189 to clarify that the Com- 
mission may issue a license amendment 
which involves no significant hazards con- 
sideration without first holding a hearing. 
The bill would also clarify that Section 189 
does not limit the NRC's authority to take 
immediate action by amendment or order to 
protect the public health, safety, and inter- 
est or common defense and security. This 
legislation is needed to overturn the adverse 
impacts of the Sholly decision on the regula- 
tion of nuclear energy. Unless overturned, 
this decision raises the prospect of a sub- 
stantial curtailment of nuclear power plant 
operation for reasons which in the Commis- 
sion’s view are unrelated to the safety of the 
facility. We do not believe that prospect to 
have been intended by Congress in enacting 
Section 189 and urge approval of the pro- 
posed NRC legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. HENDRIE. 


SECTION ANALYSIS 


The purpose of the amendment is to over- 
turn the decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit in 
Sholly v. NRC, November 19, 1980. The 
amendment provides that the Commission 
may issue a license amendment upon a deter- 
mination that it involves no significant haz- 
ards consideration without holding a prior 
hearing. It also clarifies that nothing in the 
Atomic Energy Act limits the agency's exer- 
cise of its powers to issue immediately ef- 
fective license amendments or orders to pro- 
tect the public health, safety, and interest or 
the common defense and security. This 
amendment does not affect the opportunity 
of an interested person for a hearing after 
the amendment has been issued. 


LEGISLATIVE MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF 
PrRoposep BILL 


This memorandum sets forth the views of 
the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission in 
support of a proposed amendment to Section 
189(a) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, 42 U.S.C, 2239(a), to overturn the 
decision of the U.S, Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit in Sholly, et 
al. v. NRC, et al. (November 19, 1980). That 
decision seriously and immediately encum- 
bers the regulation of nuclear power, and 
puts at risk a substantial number of nuclear 
power plants which would either have to 
shut down or operate at reduced power if 
they are not accorded the authority sought 
in pending license amendment requests. The 
number of power plants affected will fluctu- 
ate over time depending upon which plants 
have license amendment applications pend- 
ing and the nature of the license amend- 
ment requests. The Commission urges enact- 
ment of this amendment. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The lawsuit arose over the Commission's 
efforts to take necessary preliminary steps 
for the cleanup of the March 28, 1979 acci- 
dent at Three Mile Island. As a result of that 
accident the TMI-2 containment building 
atmosphere held approximately 43,000 curies 
of radioactive krypton-85 which had been 
released from the nuclear fuel damaged dur- 
ing the accident. That radioactive krypton 
posed a barrier to progressing with the 
cleanup. There was no serious dispute, by 
anyone, that the krypton had to be removed. 
After a multi-month extensive public proc- 
ess, the Commission decided to vent the 
krypton to the atmosphere and amended the 
license to permit the venting at a faster rate 
than that permitted under the license’s tech- 
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nical specifications while at the same time 
keeping radiation doses to the public at or 
below levels which the superseded release 
limits were intended to assure. 


COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 


In an opinion handed down November 19, 
1980, the D.C. Circuit declared that the Com- 
mission's refusal to hold a hearing on its 
venting orders violated petitioners’ statu- 
tory right to a hearing under Section 189 
(a) of the Atomic Energy Act, 42 U.S.C. 2239 
(a), Sholly v. NRC, F.2d No. 80-1691 
(Nov. 19, 1980). The court ruled that even 
where a license amendment involves no sig- 
nificant hazards consideration (such as the 
substitution of dose limits for release limits 
that allowed for the venting to be completed 
within two weeks rather than months) an 
interested person who requests a hearing 
is entitled by Section 139(a) of the Atomic 
Energy Act to a hearing before the amend- 
ment becomes effective. The proposed 
amendment addresses this ruling.’ 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COURT OF APPEALS 
DECISION 


The principal ruling of concern to the 
Commission is the D.C. Circuit's holding 
that even where an amendment to a nu- 
clear power plant license involves no sig- 
nificant hazards consideration, an interested 
person who requests a hearing is entitled 
by Section 189(a) of the Atomic Energy Act, 
42 US.C. 2239, to a hearing before the 
amendment becomes effective. The practical 
effect of that ruling is substantial. Over the 
past four years the Commission has issued 
more than 1600 amendments to nuclear 
power plant operating licenses based upon 
& no significant hazards consideration deter- 
mination. Over the past few months some 
20 nuclear power plants would either have 
had to shut down or operate at reduced 
power if they were not accorded the author- 
ity sought in no significant hazards license 
amendment requests. If, as the D.C. Circuit 
has held, hearings are necessary before this 
authority can be granted whenever an in- 
terested person requests one, there is the 
prospect of a substantial curtailment of 
nuclear power plant operations for reasons 
which in the Commission’s view are unre- 
lated to the safety of the nuclear power 
plants. 

The large number of license amendment 
actions which the Commission must act 
upon, as is reflected in the yearly average 
of better than 400 amendments, is directly 
attributable to the kind of detalled regula- 
tion of nuclear power plant operation that 
the Commission has demanded. A nuclear 
power plant operating license, like that 
issued for Three Mile Island, Unit 2, the 
power plant involved in the Sholly case, 
is quite literally hundreds of pages long, 


The court also ruled that the Commis- 
sion’s approval of venting the TMI-2 con- 
tainment was itself a license amendment 
even though not characterized by the Com- 
mission as such. This ruling should not prove 
onerous for three reasons. It is applicable 
only to a situation where the relevant au- 
thority under a license has been revoked as 
the court mistakenly thought was the case 
with regard to the TMT-2 license. Second, the 
Commission does not consider itself bound to 
follow the court's misreading of the Com- 
mission's intent. Third, even prior to Sholly 
the granting of significant authority where 
none existed previously would have required 
& license amendment. Thus the Commission 
is not proposing to legislatively overrule the 
court's erroneous ruling with regard to the 
TMI-2 license. 
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and consists of highly detailed technical 
specifications. Any change in the license it- 
self or in any of those hundreds of pages 
of technical specifications is a license 
amendment. 

Since changes must often be made—for 
example, whenever a nuclear power plant 
refuels, which usually occurs at about 18- 
month intervals, the technical specifications 
often need to be adjusted to reflect the 
physical behavior of the fresh fuel placed 
in the reactor core—the consequence of the 
court’s holding could be to keep a nuclear 
power plant shut down or prevent its operat- 
ing at full-rated capacity, whenever the 
power plant refuels; and this despite the 
fact that in the Commission’s best judg- 
ment there is no significant hazards con- 
sideration involved in adjusting the techni- 
cal specifications to account for the be- 
havior of the fresh fuel. A variety of other 
kinds of license amendment actions, such 
as extending the time for imposing a new 
requirement, or relieving the licensee of a 
particular maintenance check, could have 
similar results. 

For example, as the Commission moves to 
implement a whole host of new operating 
license requirements developed in response 
to the TMI-2 accident, any fine tuning of 
those requirements involving a delayed effec- 
tive date or the substitution of one kind of 
licensing requirement for another could, 
under the court's ruling, prevent or impede 
& new power plant from coming on line or 
impede the operation of a nuclear power 
plant already in service until the issue was 
resolved after a hearing. And this despite the 
fact that the Commission thinks the license 
or technical specification amendment in- 
volved is not of safety significance. That re- 
sult lacks practicality. The Commission does 
not think that Congress intended nuclear 
power regulation and the operation of nu- 
clear power plants to be as episodic and de- 
pendent upon happenstance as the frequency 
of hearing requests on minor matters. Yet 
such a consequence is Plainly a possible 
result of this Court’s ruling that Section 189 
(a) of the Atomic Energy Act obliges the 
Commission to hold a hearing on a no sig- 
nificant hazards consideration license amend- 
ment, on request, before the amendment be- 
comes effective. Nor does the Commission 
think that Congress intended the Commis- 
sion to eliminate or grossly simplify the vast 
bulk of technical specifications which govern 
the operation of nuclear power Plants in 
order to minimize the number of license 
amendment actions that must be dealt with. 

With simplification comes a loss of gov- 
ernmental control, a loss of enforceability, 
and a loss of detailed assurance in a power 
plant's method of operation. It is question- 
able whether acceptance of those kinds of 


*The NRC, of course, does not know how 
many hearing requests, if any, might be filed 
in connection with these license amendment 
requests. The Courts opinion, however, 
clearly provides an incentive for such filings. 

The Commission also has as an alternative 
but not coextensive source of authority to 
issue immediately effective orders where the 
public health, safety or interest so requires, 
There is language in Sholly which could be 
interpreted as requiring a hearing on request 
prior to the NRC's exercise of its power to 
take immediately effective action. The second 
sentence of the proposed amendment clari- 
fies that that is not the case, and the Com- 
mission is empowered to take such imme- 
diate action despite the pendency of a hear- 
ing request. 

* Of course, any simplification of technical 
specifications would itself be a license 
amendment that under the Sholly decision 
could not be placed in effect until the com- 
pletion of whatever hearing or hearings are 
requested by interested persons. 
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uncertainties best advances the public in- 
terest in assuring that nuclear power plants 
are operated safely. It is Just as questionable 
that such a reading of Section 189(a) is the 
one that Congress intended.“ 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Commission believes that the court’s 
interpretation of Section 189(a) was errone- 
ous and that the decision seriously encum- 
bers the regulation of nuclear power by pro- 
viding leverage to block, through hearing re- 
quests, needed license amendments which 
involve no significant hazards considera- 
tion. The Commission proposes to correct 
this situation through an amendment to Sec- 
tion 189(a) which, if adopted, would con- 
firm the Commission’s interpretation that 
there is no right to a prior hearing before an 
amendment may be made effective, if it pre- 
sents no significant hazards consideration. 
The amendment would also clarify that Sec- 
tion 189(a) does not limit the Commission's 
authority to issue immediately effective 
amendments and orders when the public 
health, safety, and interest or the common 
defense and security requires. As to this 
latter point Commissioner Gilinsky believes 
that the proposed amendment should delete 
the words “and interest” and empower the 
Commission to take immediate action only 
when required by the public health and 
safety or the common defense and security. 
Commissioner Gilinsky believes that his 
proposal more accurately reflects the stand- 
ard the Commission currently employs and 
that this is not the occasion to broaden the 
Commission’s immediate effectiveness pow- 
ers. 


The amendment urged by the Commission 
would effectively end the adverse potential 
impacts of the Sholly decision. For the rea- 
sons described in this memorandum, the 
Commission urges adoption of the proposed 
amendment. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, the 
Commission’s letter of transmittal, addi- 
tional comments of Commissioners, and 
an analysis of the proposed interim 
operating legislation be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 913 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 189a of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended by adding after 
the final sentence in the subsection: 


"Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this Act, the Commission may, upon deter- 
mination that such action is necessary in 
the public interest in order to avold the 
consequences of unnecessary delay in the 
operation of a nuclear power reactor, issue 
for such a facility an interim operating 
license authorizing fuel loading, and opera- 
tion and testing at power levels not to ex- 
ceed five percent of rated full thermal power, 
in advance of the conduct or completion 
of any required hearing: Provided, That any 


t The court of appeal's decision takes no 
account of these realities in its interpreta- 
tion of Section 189. Beyond this, in the NRC's 
view, the court’s decision seriously misreads 
Congress’ intent in passing the 1962 amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act and errone- 
ously refuses to give deference to the Com- 
mission’s consistently held interpretation of 
its governing statute—that no prior hearing 
need be held when a finding is made that 
a license amendment involves no significant 
hazards consideration. 
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operating license so issued shall be subject 
to any subsequent findings and orders of 
the Commission after the conduct of any 
required hearing: and provided further, 
That in all other respects the requirements 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, shall be met. Prior to the issuance 
of any such interim license, the Commission 
shall publish in the Federal Register a notice 
of its intent to issue the license, and shall 
-provide an opportunity for parties to the 
proceeding to comment on whether such 
action is necessary in the public interest. 
The authority to issue such an interim 
license for a nuclear power reactor in ad- 
vance of the conduct or completion of a 
hearing shall expire on December 31, 1983.” 
U.S. NucLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE H, W. BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted herewith 
is a Nuclear Regulatory Commission proposal 
in the form of a draft bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to 
authorize the Commission to issue an interim 
operating license for a nuclear power plant, 
authorizing fuel loading and low-power op- 
eration and testing, in advance of the con- 
duct or completion of an on-the-record evi- 
dentiary hearing on contested issues. The 
proposed legislation, which represents an ex- 
traordinary and temporary cure for an 
extraordinary and temporary situation, is set 
forth in Enclosure 1. An analysis of the pro- 
posed legislation is set forth in Enclosure 2. 
Enclosure 3 sets forth the proposed legisla- 
tion in the form of a comparative text. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, no person may operate a nuclear 
power plant without first obtaining an oper- 
ating license from the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. Under existing law, a formal 
on-the-record evidentiary hearing must be 
held, and a decision rendered on the basis 
of that record, if requested by any person 
whose interest may be affected, before the 
Commission may issue an operating license. 


In the past, the scheduling and processing 
of licensing reviews has typically provided 
sufficient time to enable the hearings to be 
completed and the license issued by the time 
the nuclear plant is completed and ready to 
operate. For the first time, however, it ap- 
pears that the hearing process for a signifi- 
cant number of nuclear power plants will 
last beyond the date when construction 
should be complete and the plants are ready 
to operate. This situation is an indirect con- 
sequence of the Three Mile Island (TMI) 
accident, which required a reexamination of 
the entire regulatory structure. After TMI, 
for a period of over a year-and-a-half, the 
Commission's attention and resources were 
focused on plants which were already li- 
censed to operate and to the preparation of 
an action plan which specified a discrete set 
of TMI-related requirements for new operat- 
ing reactors. During this period, utilities that 
had received construction permits continued 
to build the authorized plants. 


The severe public interest impact of these 
delays has been discussed extensively before 
interested committees in the House and Sen- 
ate. Although there may be differences of 
opinion on the precise overall impact of these 
delays, as well as in the different estimates 
of the consequences for each of the plants, 
the delay costs now are generally estimated 
to range in the tens of millions of dollars 
per month for each completed plant. 

The Commission is making every effort to 
see that available resources are devoted to 
the completion et. its licensing reviews of 
these plants, and that unnecessary delays in 
these hearings are avoided. Under existing 
law, however, the Commission lacks the au- 
thority to authorize fuel loading and low- 
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power operation and testing on the basis of 
its safety and environmental evaluation; it 
must instead await the completion of the 
hearing process. The result, for the plants 
most affected by TM--related actions, is 
likely to be delays of at least several months 
in ultimate operation of the facilities, absent 
remedial action by the Congress. 

The proposed amendment to subsection 
189a of the Act would authorize the Com- 
mission, if it finds that such action is in the 
public interest in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of delay in the operation of a 
completed nuclear power plant, to issue an 
interim operating license authorizing fuel 
loading and low-power operation and test- 
ing of the plant in advance of the conduct or 
completion of any required hearing. In all 
respects other than the completion of the 
hearing, the Commission would have to find 
that the requirements of all applicable law 
have been met prior to allowing such in- 
terim operations. Thus, the public health 
and safety, common defense and security, 
and environmental findings would still have 
to be made, even though the public interest 
finding is made, Furthermore, a hearing 
would still be held if requested by an in- 
terested person under section 189 of the Act. 
The proposed amendment would simply pro- 
vide that in such a case, the requested hear- 
ing could be held or completed after issuance 
of the license authorizing fuel loading and 
low-power operation and testing. Moreover, 
any interim license issued under this author- 
ity would be subject to any subsequent find- 
ings and orders of the Commission after the 
conduct of any required hearing. The au- 
thority to issue such interim licenses would 
expire on December 31, 1983. 

The effect of this proposed legislation 
would be to advance by at least several 
months the date of operation of the plants 
most affected by the TMI-related actions, 
where issuance of the operating license is 
contested. The savings of time could be much 
more substantial in cases where testing 
showed the need for modification and fur- 
ther testing. By placing a time limit of 
December 31, 1933 on the Commission's au- 
thority to issue such interim licenses, the 
proposed legislation would assure that the 
relaxation of licensing requirements would 
be confined to those plants which have been 
most directly affected by the Commission's 
post-TM! actions. Since the risks associated 
with low-power operation and testing are 
much smaller than those associated with 
normal full-power operation, we believe that 
this authority, limited to the relatively few 
plants likely to be most affected by our TM`- 
rolated effort, revresents a minimal intru- 
sion on our usual review and hearing process. 
The Commission cannot, under existing law, 
take these measures to reduce the delay in 
the licensing of the affected plants. The pro- 
posed legislation would result in very sub- 
stantial cost savings for consumers in the 
service areas of the affected plants. 

The proposed legislation deals essentially 
with matters of licensing procedures and, as 
indicated. would not alter any of the sub- 
stantive standards and requirements of the 
Atomic Energy Act pertaining to the protec- 
tion of public health and safetv and the 
common defense and security or of NEPA. In 
light of this the Commission has concluded 
that the pronosed leviclation would not ste- 
nificently effect the quality of the human 
environment. 

Additional comments by Commissioner 
Ahearne end mvself are enclosed. 

Sincerely, 


JOSEPH M. HENDRIE. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OF COMMISSIONER 
AHEARNE 
I accept the desirability of low-power in- 
terim licensing, given the problems we now 
face. If improvements in the licensing proc- 
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ess cannot be made, then full-power interim 
licensing may be necessary. However, it is 
time for fundamental reforms in the role and 
practice of the hearing process. ın particular, 
the Commission should direct Boards to serve 
to decide only issues that are raised by the 
parties, and of those, only those of sub- 
stance. The threshold for admitted conten- 
tions should be significantly raised, sua 
sponte authority should be limited, and the 
Boards should be authorized to manage the 
proceedings with a strong hand. Failing these 
changes, I expect another Commission will 
be requesting full-power interim licensing 
legislation. 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OF CHAIRMAN 
HENDRIE 


I strongly support the legislative proposal 
made here for authority to issue interim 
operating licenses for fuel loading and low- 
power operation and testing. It would, in ef- 
fect, advance the operating schedules of the 
affected units by several months and result 
in substantial savings for consumers. 

But it is also my view that the authority 
for interim licensing could reasonably be ex- 
tended to include full-power operation, with 
a further substantial reduction in cost im- 
pacts. This authority would be needed with 
regard to only a small number of units, I 
estimate nine at most and more probably no 
more than six, that are particularly severely 
affected by the licensing delays following the 
Three Mile Island accident. For these units, 
even the low-power interim license authority, 
together with all the measures the Commis- 
sion can take under existing law, will prob- 
ably not be enough to avoid licensing deci- 
sion delays. Indeed, one of these units is al- 
ready experiencing such a delay. The full- 
power interim licensing authority would 
remedy that situation for most of these units 
and would minimize the delay for the unit 
already affected. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, no person may operate a nuclear 
power plant without first obtaining an 
operating license from the Commission. 
Under existing law, a formal on-the-record 
public hearing must be held before issuance 
of any operating license if requested by any 
person whose interest may be affected. The 
proposed amendment to subsection 189a 
authorizes the Commission, under the cir- 
cumstances specified therein, to issue an 
interim operating license authorizing fuel 
loading and operation and testing at power 
levels not to exceed five percent of rated 
full thermal power, in advance of the con- 
duct or completion of hearings on the 
issuance cf the full-term license. 

This authority could be used only if all 
legal regutrements applicable to a license 
for fuel loading and low-power testing and 
operation have been satisfied, with the sole 
exception of the requirement that in a con- 
tested proceeding, operation can be author- 
ized only after a decision based upon the 
record of a completed hearing. These legal 
requlrzments include the Commission’s find- 
ings as to public health and safety, the 
common defense and security, the environ- 
ment, and antitrust considerations, as man- 
dated by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. as 
amended, the National Environmental Policy 
Act, and other applicable statutes. 

Under the proposed legislation, the Com- 
mission may exercise the authority to per- 
mit fuel loading and low-power operation 
and testing if it finds that such action is 
necessary in the public interest in order to 
avoid the consequences of unnecessary delay 
in the operation of the facility. This public 
interest finding would be based on the con- 
sideration of the costs, ultimately borne by 
consumers, of having a completed nuclear 
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power plant standing idle while awaiting 
the completion of the hearing on the full- 
term license. These costs include the dollar 
costs of delay and of obtaining replacement 
power, and may also include the need for 
power from the facility and the energy 
equivalency of fossil fuel. 

Any interim license issued under this 
authority will be subject to any subsequent 
findings and orders of the Commission after 
the conduct of the required hearing. 

The proposed legislation requires the Com- 
mission, before authorizing issuance of a 
license for fuel loading and low-power 
operation and testing, to publish notice of 
its intended action in the Federal Register 
and to afford an opportunity for parties to 
comment on whether the intended action 
is necessary in the public interest. 

Any fiscal action of the Commission under 
this subsection is subject to judicial review. 

The authority granted by the proposed 
legislation will expire on December 31, 1983. 
For a significant number of nuclear power 
plants—those most affected in the review 
process by Commission efforts to respond to 
the Three Mile Island accident—this time 
period should permit the Commission, with 
the full cooperation of prospective appli- 
cants, to schedule licensing reviews and 
proceedings so as to avoid, wherever pos- 
sible, situations in which completed plants 
stand idle while awaiting completion of 
licensing proceedings. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time and look 
forward to the continuing efforts of Sen- 
ator Byrp as he elucidates the proce- 
dures and history of the U.S. Senate. 
I appreciate that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
ROBERT C. BYRD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE— 
SOME SENATE RULES AND PRAC- 
TICES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in thinking about the enduring nature of 
the Senate, I often am reminded of the 
observation made by former Senator 
William Peffer of Kansas. He said: 

The Senate is a school. The world’s history 
is its text book. The record of a single day’s 
proceedings frequently shows a range of 
work as wide as Christendom. No man well 
made up can be there long, if he will but 
listen, without himself becoming wiser and 
better. His opportunities for usefulness 
multiply as the new days come to him; his 
intellectual horizon expands, his view 
broadens and he grows stronger. 


The day-to-day functioning of the 
Senate has given rise to a set of tradi- 
tions, rules, and practices with a life 
and history all its own. The body of prin- 
ciples and procedures governing many 
Senatorial obligations and routines— 
attendance, quorums, voting, and pair- 
ing, for example—is not so much the 
result of reasoned deliberations as the 
fruit of jousting and adjusting to cir- 
cumstances in which the Senate found 
itself from time to time. 


From*the first day of Senate business 
in 1789, the problem of attendance has 
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been a major concern of conscientious 
Senators. The Continental Congress and 
the Congress of the Confederation had 
been plagued by the embarrassing prob- 
lem of absenteeism. As a result, the 
United States Constitution provided that 
the two branches of Congress could com- 
pel the attendance of their members, 
but left the method of compulsion up to 
the individual chambers. 

Reflecting this responsibility, the first. 
set of rules adopted by the Senate on 
April 16, 1789, ended with Rule XIX, 
which read, “No member shall absent 
himself from the service of the Senate 
without leave of the Senate first ob- 
tained.” Though to this day that rule 
has remained unchanged, except for the 
deletion of the words “of the Senate first 
obtained”, the principle embodied in it 
has not always commanded the most 
consistent adherence. 

One day during the first session, for 
instance, Senator Maclay reported 
with evident chagrin that a cry for ad- 
journment went up in the Senate cham- 
ber in order that the Senators might 
watch the flight of a hot-air balloon. 
On another occasion. Maclay recorded 
that the Senate adjourned because the 
President was giving a party. But most 
notable among these early breaches of 
duty was the week in November, 1804, 
when the Senate could not muster a 
quorum for several days, apparently be- 
cause of the running of horse races. 

Though many Senators have been ex- 
ceptionally faithful in the matter of at- 
tendance, and though stringent efforts 
have been proposed periodically to curb 
absenteeism—such as Maclay's sugges- 
tion that absence without leave be de- 
clared “disorderly conduct”—absentee- 
ism has remained a chronic problem. 
Two early Senators distinguished them- 
selves by attending only the first and last 
days of each session, long enough to pick 
up their pay. As late as 1907, one fresh- 
man Senator, eager not to transgress 
but pressed by unfinished business at 
home, asked some veteran colleagues 
how he might obtain a leave of absence, 
and was laughingly informed, “You just 
clear out! Another early-twentieth-cen- 
tury Senator from Arkansas won a de- 
gree of lasting infamy by never attending 
more than six consecutive days of Sen- 
ate business in six years of Senate ten- 
ure, answering only 22 out of 200 roll- 
call votes in 1911, and reportedly being 
absent from Arkansas only thirty days 
during his term of office. 

Of course, the issue of absenteeism 
gave impetus to a consideration of meth- 
ods of compulsion. At different times, 
the Senate authorized the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to take this or that action to com- 
pel errant Senators to come back to their 
desks. At one point or another, such ac- 
tions entailed a written admonition, 
docking pay, publicizing of absences, and 
even the suggestion of the use of force. 

The issue of absences and compulsion 
of attendance has sometimes led to in- 
dignant exhortations on the Senate floor, 
accompanied by debates on drastic solu- 
tions. But, in the main, Senators have 
historically demonstrated a lenient atti- 
tude toward these vexing problems, usu- 
ally mindful of the personal and political 
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circumstances that might force their own 
absences. This is particularly true of ab- 
sences involving campaigns for re- 
election, 

But more than one Senator has la- 
beled the matter of presence on the floor 
for Senate business, per se, a false issue. 
Several Senators have called attention 
to the fact that Rule V forbids a mem- 
ber’s being absent without leave, not 
from the Senate chamber, but “from the 
service of the Senate.” None less than 
Henry Clay, in opposing a resolution for 
deductions from per-diem allowances for 
a Senator’s absence form his seat, in- 
sisted that absence from the Senate 
chamber did not necessarily imply ne- 
glect of Senate duties. Clay indicated 
that he did far more work at home, night 
and day, than he did on the Senate floor, 
and that much public business was fa- 
cilitated more in private or in commit- 
tee than at a Senator’s desk. 

The provision for docking members’ 
pay originated in 1856, several years 
after Clay’s death, at the time Congress 
abandoned its practice of paying sen- 
ators and representatives only for the 
days they actually were present in the 
capital. Some members opposed chang- 
ing from the daily rate to an annual 
salary on the grounds that it would only 
further stimulate the already high rate 
of absenteeism. They feared, not with- 
out justification, that a few of their col- 
leagues would simply collect their sal- 
aries and spend much of their time at 
other pursuits. 

To weaken that argument, the House 
added a provision to the salary bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
to dock member's pay unless such 
member assigns as the reason for such 
absence the sickness of himself or some 
member of his family.” 

I have found no instance where sena- 
tors’ pay was actually reduced due to 
non-attendance. One reference indicates 
that, as far as the Senate was concerned, 
the statute quickly became a “dead 
letter.” 

In the House, where the docking pro- 
vision originated, six members’ salaries 
were reduced in the month following the 
provision’s enactment, and then only be- 
cause the members certified their ab- 
sences to the Sergeant at Arms. After 
1856, in the words of one member, the 
provision for docking fell into “innocu- 
ous desuetude.” 


In August 1914, in the midst of an elec- 
tion campaign, a near record-length ses- 
sion, and a hot summer, House Demo- 
cratic Floor Leader Oscar Underwood 
introduced a resolution to enforce the 
1856 act against the more than two hun- 
dred absent members. In speaking for the 
Democratic majority, Underwood stated, 
“If a member finds it more important for 
him to stay in his district and work for 
himself than to stay in Washington and 
work for his Government, he ought not 
to ask the Government of the United 
States to pay him his salary while he is 
absent from this Hall.” 

Underwood’s resolution was adopted 
and it achieved his desired effect, bring- 
ing many members back to town. Two 
months later, as Congress was about to 
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adjourn, Underwood successfully moved 
to rescind the resolution on the grounds 
that it was no longer necessary. Floor 
debate at the time indicated that the 
Sergeant at Arms probably would not at- 
tempt to collect from the absentees. 

When Francis Valec was Secretarv of 
the Senate in the early 1970’s, he received 
many letters from citizens urging him to 
use his powers under the 1856 act. He 
responded: 

The complexity of legislative demands 
upon a Senator, the calls made upon his 
time by his constituents, and the hours he 
must give to study of a wide range of current 
problems cannot be met in the present time 
except that he is sometimes away from the 
Senate. 

The fact is that a Senator has to be, and 
is, on duty at all times, 24 hours a day, 
whether in his home State or in the Chamber. 

His absence from Washington and the 
Senate floor at no time separates him from 
the continuing responsibilities of his office 
anymore than when the President is away 
from Washington, or the Supreme Court 
Justices are away from Court on recess. The 
obligations of their office remain with them 
at all times. 


The provision was finally repealed in 
the Legislative Branch Appropriations 
Act of 1976. 


At any rate, presence in the Senate 
chamber by individual Senators remain a 
problem for some. To this day, many 
Senators are absent from the floor for 
days, but almost invariably appear at the 
required and appropriate times, fully 
cognizant of the business at hand and 
completely briefed on all that has taken 
place in the intervening period of their 
absence. Some have absented themselves 
for weeks upon end. Naturally, gallery 
spectators regularly become exercised 
when, unfamiliar with all the work tak- 
ing place in committees and Senators’ 
offices, and unaware of the communica- 
tion network linking the Senate floor to 
all corners of the Capitol and the Senate 
Office Buildings, they so often observe 
the sparsely-attended chamber where de- 
bates are conducted by a mere handful 
of Senators for what appears to be the 
benefit of the presiding officer, the press, 
and an otherwise phantom audience at 
vacant mahogany desks. 


But, pragmatism aside, serious Senate 
business cannot be conducted without a 
quorum. Since this is true in every formal 
organization, not surprising is the fact 
that quorum considerations in the Senate 
have been primary since the birth of the 
Republic. 


Article I, Section 5, of the Constitution 
states in reference to the Congress sim- 
ply, “A Majority of each (Branch) shall 
constitute a Quorum to do Business.” 
The definition of “a Majority” was not so 
simple however. Did that mean a major- 
ity of the number of Senators to which 
all the states in the Union at that time 
were entitled? Or was it a majority of 
those Senators duly elected from those 
states and living at that time? Or per- 
haps a majority of those duly elected and 
sworn in? Early precedents on this ques- 
tion were contradictory, and not until 
the War Between the States was the mat- 
ter forced to a head as the result of the 
complicated relationships precipitated by 
the question of secession and the consti- 
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tutionality of actions taken by citizens of 
the separated states. 

The House of s.epresentatives prompt- 
ly decided in 1861 that a quorum for 
House business consisted of a majority 
of “those chosen.” But not until May 4, 
1864, did the Senate decide that a Sen- 
ate quorum was “a majority of the Sen- 
ators duly chosen.” This was later refined 
to read, “A quorum shall consist of a 
majority of the Senators duly chosen and 
sworn,” a change in which the House 
subsequently concurred. 

Currently, a quorum is “presumed” al- 
ways to be present and daily business 
moves forward on schedule in the Senate 
until and unless the question of a quorum 
is raised. As soon as the question is raised, 
however, the Secretary of the Senate is 
directed to call the roll. Bells ring and 
buzzers sound, and if the quorum goes 
“live” Senators emerge from offices, com- 
mittee rooms, the restaurant, the Senate 
gymnasium, or wherever, to answer the 
call. In some instances, a Senator may 
stay on the Senate floor only long enough 
to be counted present before he returns 
to the work with which he was occupied 
prior to the quorum interruption. 

The question of a quorum may orig- 
inate for any one of several reasons, and, 
as a result, can have multiple values and 
uses. Though usually the question of & 
quorum is raised by a Senator, the pre- 
siding officer may raise it on his own ini- 
tiative. A Senator in the midst of his 
speech may call for a quorum count to 
obtain a larger audience. That might 
prove risky, however, for if a quorum 
cannot be raised, his speech could not 
continue and the declared minority 
might decide to adjourn, thus losing for 
him the opportunity to speak that day. 

Or, for one reason or another, another 
Senator might raise the question of a 
quorum during a speech, with the speak- 
ing Senator’s consent, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the speaking Senator will 
retain the floor. But a speaking Senator 
loses the floor when the suggestion of a 
quorum is raised, and only when it has 
been established or the quorum call is 
called off can it be regained. 

In order to prevent the quorum call 
from deteriorating into a dilatory tool, 
subsequent and consecutive quorum calls 
cannot be suggested if no business has 
intervened between the calls. Mere de- 
bate or continued speech-making does 
not constitute business in itself, the Sen- 
ate has ruled on several occasions, but 
intervening business is not hard to 
manufacture. 

Since a quorum is necessary for the 
Senate to do business officially, rulings 
of the Chair that a “present” quorum is 
as constitutionally valid as a “voting” 
quorum have been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Without a quorum, the actual 
business of the Senate grinds to a halt. 
Messages may not be received from the 
President or the House, although bills 
or joint resolutions can be signed, but no 
speeches are in order or votes taken other 
than those to produce a quorum, and 
debate must cease, though if previously 
ordered by unanimous consent, recesses 
are allowed. 


As in bullfighting, the killing of the bull 
is the climax of the drama and the mo- 
ment of truth alike, so the act of voting 
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is often the decisive moment in the flow 
of Senate business. Most Senate votes 
are viva-voce, in answer to the presiding 
ouicer’s call for “ayes” and “noes.” If a 
vote is in doubt, a “division” may be 
requested, and the Chair counts the Sen- 
ators for and against the question either 
by a show of hands or by having Senators 
stand. But before the Chair announces 
the result of the vote, if a Senator de- 
mands the “yeas and nays,” and one- 
fifth of those present sustain the de- 
mand, the Chair will order the Clerk at 
once to call the roll alphabetically, and 
each Senator will individually answer 
“aye” or “no” as his name is called. As 
in the case of the quorum call, bells and 
buzzers are triggered, and Senators come 
trooping to the floor. At the close of the 
roll call, those who have entered the 
chamber since their names were called 
will stand until they are individually rec- 
ognized by the Clerk and record their 
votes recorded retroactively, however, 
and the Chair cannot even entertain a 
unanimous consent request that they be 
allowed to do so. 

This process is iron-clad. Indeed, Sen- 
ate Rule XII states that, “Each Senator 
shall, without debate, declare his assent 
or dissent to the question, unless excused 
by the Senate.” However, for personal or 
political reasons, a Senator may want to 
avoid being recorded on an issue, and 
vote-dodging has always been a feature 
of Senate life. 

Members, at their voluntary request, 
are often excused from voting on issues 
in which they may have some personal 
interest. Others may avoid voting by ar- 
ranging to miss a travel connection on 
the way back to Washington, or by fail- 
ing to respond to a vote summons in 
their offices or a committee room. 


As to pairs, there is no Senate rule 
governing “pairs.” But the unique prac- 
tice of “pairing off” has evolved as a 
means of avoiding the confrontation of 
a recorded vote. This peculiar device is 
highly complex and has often been at- 
tended by controversy. According to 
Thomas Hart Benton, “pairing” first ap- 
peared in the House of Representatives 
and signified an agreement by two mem- 
bers of opposing political parties to ab- 
sent themselves from the duties of the 
House, without the consent of the House, 
and without deducting their per-diem 
pay during the time of such a voluntary 
absence. Theoretically, this would main- 
tain the proportional party balance 
mandated in the last election, and would 
allow a member at the same time to pur- 
sue important personal or political du- 
ties without upsetting that balance. 

The first instance of this practice may 
have occurred in 1824, when a House 
Member announced that he was paired 
off with another Member whose affairs 
required his presence at home. 


In Mav of 1824, Representative Henry 
Dwight of Massachusetts rose to ask the 
indulgence of the House to excuse him 
from yoting on two questions of dis- 
agreement to Senate amendments which 
had unexrectedly come up for a vote. 
The following account appears in the 
Annals of Congress for May 17, 1824: 

Mr. Dwight of Massachusetts said he rose 
to ask the indulgence of the House to excuse 
him from voting on the two questions of 
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disagreement with the amendments of the 
Senate—an indulgence, he said, which he 
was sure the House would unanimously 
grant, when they understood the grounds 
upon which it was claimed. An honorable 
friend had entertained, in common with 
himself, and almost all others, an opinion 
that the tariff bill would not come back 
from the Senate. They were both anxious 
to leave town, and had agreed to depart this- 
morning. Another question of importance 
had unexpectedly detained him. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, who was, upon all ques- 
tions of the tariff, opposed to himself, had 
left town, and he felt himself bound in 
honor not to vote. 


Sixteen years later, in 1840, another 
pairing occurred when a House member 
announced that he was “paired off” with 
another member whose affairs required 
his presence at home. Sensing a violation 
of the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, Congressman John Quincy Adams 
unsuccessfully urged the immediate 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved: that the practice of pairing off 
involves on the part of the members resort- 
ing to it the violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, of an express rule of 
this House, and of the duties of both parties 
in the transaction to their immediate con- 
stituents, to this House and to their country. 


During Benton’s term in the Senate, 
he declared that pairing had not yet 
penetrated the upper chamber. But by 
1860, the practice had become so com- 
mon in the Senate that a Senator, when 
called on for his vote, might refuse to 
answer to his name and would be ex- 
cused from voting on the grounds of 
being paired with another member. 
Paradoxically, pairing remains a feature 
of Senate proceedings in spite of the fact 
that, while provided for by House rules, 
it goes unrecognized: as I have said, by 
the Standing Rules of the Senate. 


In the course of preparing for a yea- 
and-nay vote, a paired Senator will an- 
nounce the pair during the vote. 


These pairs usually occur in situations 
in which one Member who takes a par- 
ticular position on an issue cannot be 
present in the Senate at the time 
the vote occurs. In order that his absence 
may not have a deciding impact upon 
the outcome of the vote on the issue, he 
or she will arrange to have a so-called 
“live” pair with another Senator who in- 
tends to be present on the rollcall vote. 
In this way, the absent Member, as I 
have already indicated, will be just as 
effective as if he had been present for 
the particular rollcall vote, in that, al- 
though he is absent, his “live” pair with 
the Member who is present cancels out 
what otherwise would be a vote cast by 
the present Member. 


The Member who is present announces 
the pair. For example, let us say that 
I have a pair with my distinguished col- 
league from West Virginia, Senator 
RANDOLPH, and I am present and voting, 
and Senator RANDOLPH, for good reasons, 
might have to be in West Virginia. 


When my name is called during the 
rolicall vote, or at the end of the rollcall 
vote and before the vote is announced 
by the Chair, I would stand and address 
the Chair thus: 

Mr. President, I have a live pair with my 
distinguished senior colleague from West 
Virginia, Mr. RANDOLPH. If he were present 
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and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I, 
therefore, withhold my vote. 


In other instances, I might proceed to 
vote and then withdraw the vote upon 
the announcing of a pair, and I would 
do it in this manner: 

Mr. President, I have a live pair with my 
distinguished senior colleague from West 
Virginia, Mr. RANDOLPH, who is unavoidably 
absent today. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” I have already voted 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 


The arranging of pairs has been deci- 
sive from time to time on very close votes, 
because it is possible to pair off enough 
present Senators to affect the outcome 
of the vote and perhaps make a differ- 
ence of 1 or 2 votes which, had the Sena- 
tors present not been paired, would have 
decided the issue opposite to the outcome 
that resulted. 

However, Senators generally will not 
agree to give a “live” pair except on the 
condition that the outcome is not 
changed by virtue of the pair given. 

Senators are very circumspect and 
careful once they give a colleague a 
promise of a pair and they feel that they 
are honor bound to keep that commit- 
ment. 

But as I say they may make the prom- 
ise to pair on the condition that the 
pair will not affect the outcome of the 
vote in which case they would be re- 
lieved of their commitment. 

Though pairing has been periodically 
questioned during the course of its prev- 
alence in the Senate, the practice has 
been allowed to continue, though it vio- 
lates two Standing Rules of the Cham- 
ber—the requirement of attendance and 
the injunction to vote. 

A so-called “dead” pair has no impact 
upon the outcome of any vote. It is 
merely the announcement in the RECORD 
of the positions of two absent Senators, 
with one of the absentees being paired 
“for” and the other “against.” Such so- 
called “dead” pairing is usually not pre- 
arranged by the two Senators so re- 
corded in opposition to each other. 
Rather, the Party Whip may sometimes 
use this method of stating how absent 
Senators would have voted had they 
been present for a vote. However, no 
absent Senator’s position on a particu- 
lar vote will be so shown unless he so 
requests. He may, of course, at any later 
time, state for the Recorp how he would 
have voted had he been present on a 
given rolicall. 

In addition to their duties and rela- 
tionships within the Senate, Senators 
confront many occasions when they must 
meet and negotiate with members of the 
House of Representatives on a variety of 
matters. Interestingly, the joint rules 
governing the conduct of formalities in 
matters in which both branches of Con- 
gress are concerned were officially de- 
clared dead over a century ago. 

The joint rules in question found their 
inception in the work of the first select 
committee ever chosen in the Senate. 
The members of that committee, in con- 
ference with a similar committee from 
the House of Representatives, were 
charged to prepare “rules for the govern- 
ment of the two Houses in cases of con- 
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ference.” The report of this joint com- 
mittee was accepted and, in time, new 
rules were added until, by 1876, the joint 
rules numbered some twenty items. 

In that year, however, notice was 
drawn in the Senate to the fact that no 
formal vote had been taken on this ac- 
cumulated body of procedures, and its 
binding force was questioned. Subse- 
quently, the Senate passed and sent to 
the House a resolution providing that 
the joint rules, which had previously 
been observed through acquiescence and 
precedent, be adopted officially for that 
session of Congress. In response, how- 
ever, the House made no reply, and there 
the matter rested for some months, 

At the end of that session, the House 
routinely requested the concurrence of 
the Senate in the suspension of two of 
the joint rules. At that point, the Sen- 
ate “respectfully returned” the latter 
resolution to the House, notifying that 
worthy body that, since the House had 
made no response to the Senate’s earlier 
resolution, there were “no Joint Rules 
in force.” Subsequently, the Senate in a 
heavy vote sustained that decision, which 
had been conveyed originally by the 
Chair. In spite of these actions, however, 
the legally-forceless joint rules continued 
to be printed in the Manuals of the 
Senate and House for nearly a decade, 
and, to this day, continue in many re- 
spects to govern relations between the 
two Congressional branches. 

But practice has often taken prece- 
dence over codification in the Senate. 
Thus, apparently, was the evolution of 
the Senate’s daily routine in the early 
part of this century to be explained. In 
the stress of experience, protocol and 
process alike were shaped, later to be set 
into print. In the “legislative ballet,” un- 
less otherwise specified, the presiding 
officer of the Senate and the Chaplain 
would mount the Senate dais at the 
stroke of noon to convene business with 
the blow of the gavel and the words of 
invocation. 

“Morning Business,” the next item on 
the agenda, officially begins following 
the reading of the Journal of the previ- 
ous legislative day's proceedings. Ordi- 
narily, however, the Journal reading is 
dispensed with by unanimous consent on 
request of the majority leader. However, 
a member can insist on the reading of 
the Journal to its end, and this tactic, 
coupled with debates and votes for fan- 
tastic corrections of the Journal, has 
been one of the classic instruments of 
filibustering on occasion. 


“Morning Business” would move to its 
conclusion through receiving messages 
from the President; reports and com- 
munications from the heads of depart- 
ments other communications to the Sen- 
ate, bills, joint resolutions, and messages 
from the House remaining on the table 
undisposed of from the previous day’s 
session; and any other bills, memorials, 
reports, and concurrent and joint reso- 
lutions for which the presiding officer 
calls, followed by resolutions over under 
the Rule. 

At the conclusion of “Morning Busi- 
ness,” and not until so announced, the 
Senate proceeds to the consideration of 
the Calendar of Bills and Resolutions. 
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Bills and resolutions not subjected to 
objection are taken up in their order. 
Locomotive velocity may develop at this 
point, as bills come up and pass through 
with no objection. Thus, something of 
a record was established on December 30, 
1924, when the Senate considered and 
passed in one afternoon 136 “unobjected 
to measures” involving appropriation of 
$14 million, a princely sum in those days. 
However, at any stage, objection may be 
raised to any measure, forcing it to “go 
over” to a later day. This practice places 
great power in the hands of individual 
members, and, more than once, this tool 
has been used as an instrument of mild 
retaliation by Senators who were irked 
by the prior actions of one or more of 
their colleagues. 

After the “unobjected to measures” on 
the Calendar have been considered and 
dispatched, unless “special orders” are 
scheduled, the Senate turns to its “un- 
finished business.” 

In spite of this intricate process, how- 
ever, the Senate has generally main- 
tained a predisposition for informality. 
Since the Senate is a unique matrix out 
of which emerge law and legislation, 
Senators, even while observing an elabo- 
rate code of etiquette, decorum, and 
often-stylized address, have fostered in 
their midst an air of near-Olympian 
familiarity relative to their own rules. 
This attitude was presaged on April 16, 
1789, when the Senate, acting on a draft 
of its own rules for conducting business 
did not adopt the rules as reported, but 
voted that the rules “be observed.” 


This tone was characteristic of that 
first intimate group of men who met in 
secret session in a small room. The Sen- 
ate has always been an assemblage of 
consciously unique people who antici- 
pate being something of a law unto them- 
selves. Indeed, as originally conceived 
before the advent of popular Senatorial 
election, Senators were intentionally in- 
sulated from the dangers inherent in the 
pressures of demogogic influences from 
the outside, free to decide legislation on 
its own merits and in the Senate’s own 
time. In spite of later changes that ren- 
dered the Senate more amenable to the 
popular will than originally contem- 
plated, over the decades the Senate 
evolved a special mystique in which Sen- 
ators are expected to operate by an 
almost unuttered code of honor, and to 
learn to relate to one another as if by a 
sixth sense. 

It should not appear strange, there- 
fore, that rule V of the Standing Rules 
of the United States Senate states that, 
with the exception of other provisions of 
the rules, “Any rule of the Senate may be 
suspended without notice by unanimous 
consent.” Thus, unencumbered by legal- 
isms that might hamstring less auspi- 
cious legislatures, the Senate moves with 
an almost mystical sense of itself, and 
certainly with an imperial grace, to ful- 
fill duties and responsibilities imposed 
on it by a set of Founding Fathers, some 
of whom conceived of the Senate that 
they had created as a precious enclave in 
which Providence and Destiny Incarnate 
would be cast for a fortunate progeny 
of countless millions in NOVUS ORDO 
SECLORUM. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I was 
fascinated with the remarks of the good 
leader of the other faith with regard to 
his continuing history 0. wie ~ 2 Sen 
ate. I have found that absolutely fas- 
cinating and intriguing. I have been 
reading it as it unfolded in these past 
months. I have enjoyed it thoroughly. It 
means a great deal to all of us. 

It is particularly interesting to hear 
him speak on the issue of attendance 
today. It seems terribly ironic to bring 
that up. It is true that we are so deep- 
ly involved in so many committee 
assignments. 

For one Senator, I want to thank the 
minority leader so much for what he has 
done to increase our understanding of 
the history of this remarkable 
institution. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my friend for his expres- 
sion of interest and will say that his 
words of approbation are heartwarming. 

This is the 37th speech on the U.S. 
Senate that I have made, beginning 
March 21, 1980. 

I anticipate that I will probably con- 
tinue throughout this year. I do this in 
anticipation of the forthcoming 200th 
anniversary of the U.S. Senate which 
will be commemorated in 1989. 

I again thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask that the time of 
this colloquy will be charged against 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for commencing the pending business, 
S. 734, be extended until 12:45. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HEINZ). Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business during 
which Senators may speak for up to 5 
minutes each. 


FORGETTING THE HOLOCAUST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in last 
Monday’s New York Times, Rabbi How- 
ard Singer brings the importance of 
Holocaust Day, which is on April 30, into 
focus, and discusses why the tragedy can 
never be forgotten. 

Singer tells of the many current events 
that simply will not let his memories die: 
War criminals in Cleveland, the Ameri- 
can neo-Nazi Partv, the growing interest 
in Nazi memorabilia—the world is full 
of reminders. The most shocking symp- 
tom, Singer insists, is the incredible 
notion that the holocaust never took 
place, that the killing of two out of three 
European Jews is somehow a myth. 
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Rabki Singer dwells on these and 
other ideas with great eloquence. 

Mr..President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article I have re- 
ferred to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORGET THE HOLOCAUST? 
(By Howard Singer) 

West HARTFORD, CONN.—In Israel, they fiy 
flags at half mast on April 30. In the United 
States, they hold memorial meetings. It's 
Holocaust Day. 

At the meetings, six candles are lit, one for 
each million dead. The speakers, their elo- 
quence defeated by the terrifying demands of 
the occasion, are reduced to pleading: Don't 
ever forget, they say in one way or another. 
Forget? 

How? I pick up the newspaper and read 
that Pope John Paul II has named Jean- 
Marie Lustiger the Archbishop of Paris. On 
the surface, that appears to have nothing to 
do with me, or with the six pathetic cere- 
monial candles. But it does. 

The new Archbishop was born a Jew. His 
parents, like mine, were Polish Jews; his were 
hunted by the Nazis, and his mother died at 
Auschwitz. He was hidden with a French 
Roman Catholic family as a child and bap- 
tized during the war, like thousands of other 
Jewish children. After the war, a few were 
restored to their families or to Jewish in- 
stitutions; most were not. Something within 
me stirs. We lost millions to Nazi paganism; 
we lost many thousands to Christian mercy. 
The pain is of another order but it is pain, 
nevertheless. 

A few days later, I read that a man was 
just accused of having helped kill hundreds 
of thousands of Jews at Treblinka. Where is 
he now? In Cleveland, of all places—friendly, 
familiar, old Cleveland, Ohio. The world 
makes certain I won't forget. 

The prods to memory keep coming. One 
morning, the press reports an obscene re- 
surgence of interest in Nazi memorabilia: 
Prices have risen so sharply that one manu- 
facturer is turning out replicas. Another 
morning there is a picture of pimply faced 
young men in uniform—members of the 
American neo-Nazi party. Minuscule, to be 
sure; no threat, I know—but evocative; cer- 
tainly, an effective barrier to even willful 
amnesia. I also read that West Germany was 
considering selling Leopold II tanks to Saudi 
Arabia, whose leaders recently urged the 
Arab world to “cleanse” Jerusalem of its 
Jews. That word “cleanse” recalls the time 
when Europe was to be made Judenrein 
(“Purged of Jews"). Then, too, it was to be 
accomplished by German arms. The world 
insists on reminding me. 


Then is forgetting the real danger? Not 
for those who attend memorial meetings. 
But there are dangers. The most shocking 
is outright denial. Some now say that the 
holocaust never took place. The notion that 
it didn’t was first spread by neo-Nazis in 
postwar Germany. Incredibly, a tiny group 
of revisionist “historians” now echo that 
here. Young Americans are ill-informed 
about recent European history, and, out of 
their commendable sense of fair play, give a 
respectful hearing to anyone. The monstrous 
falsehood may yet find its audience. 


There is danger of trivialization. I pick up 
& paperback novel. The cover features a Nazi 
Officer holding a whip, facing a voluptuous 
girl whose torn dress bears the Star of David, 
and whose breasts are showing. Quickly I 
dismiss it as one of the genre, part of the 
flood of abysmally bad novels profiting from 
the murder camps. I rage against those who 
turn Jewish tragedy into something between 
a monster show and “Hogan’s Heroes.” 

There is the danger of a false universal- 
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ism. Come now, say the enlightened ones, 
don't be narrow: Think of the Cambodians, 
the “boat people,” the Vietnamese, the Bia- 
frans. What can one say to that? It is de- 
grading, even ghoulish, to seek to prove pre- 
eminence in suffering but the holocaust was 
unique, Its dead and maimed were not vic- 
tims of war or famine or politics in the 
normal sense: They were “processed” by a 
bureaucratic killing machine. But didn’t 
Poles also die in the machine? And Gypsies 
and homosexuals? True, others were caught 
in the machine, but Jews were the people 
for whom it was designed, the önly peaple 
whose right to live was denied in principle. ` 
And the machine almost succeeded. 

Two out of three European Jews were mur- 
dered, children and women included. In con- 
trast, battlefield losses for the Russians were 
one in 22; for the Germans, one in 25; for 
the British, one in 150. The Jews did not 
suffer as ordinary citizens of defeated coun- 
tries; they were given “special treatment“ 
extracted from their communities and sent 
away to be killed because they were Jews. 
I point this out not to belittle what others 
endured but only to keep the facts in the 
sharpest focus. It is not necessarily provin- 
cial to assert the uniqueness of one group's 
experience; it is sometimes the simple truth. 

“The world is weary of the past,/Oh, might 
it die or rest at last!” wrote Shelley, in 
“Hellas.” His wish is mine as well. Healthy 
humans can’t live in the shadow of the 
crematoria, poisoning every sunny hour with 
bitterness. But the world won't let my memo- 
ries die. The demons can't be exorcised. 

The door to the past can't be closed. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY UN- 
DER THE DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE APPROPRIATION AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1980 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 840. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 840) entitled “An Act to continue in ef- 
fect any authority provided under the De- 
partment of Justice Appropriation Authoriz- 
ation Act, Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain 
period”, do pass with the following amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, strike out line 2, and insert: there- 
of) during the period beginning on April 6, 
1981, and ending immediately before Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
with respect to the request for immedi- 
ate consideration, it has been cleared on 
th's side of the aisle. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do ask that this mat- 
ter be immediately considered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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THE SNAIL DARTER 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
some delightful news I simply must share 
with my colleagues—despite what I am 
certain some consider the best efforts of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and all 
of the Federal Government, I can report 
to my colleagues that the plucky snail 
darter has defied us all and survived. In- 
deed, it has prospered. 

I call to my colleagues’ attention an 
April 1 article in the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, written by Mr. John Moulton. 
As we all recall, the supposition that the 
snail darter inhabited only the Little 
Tennessee River contributed to more 
than 2 years of delays in the completion 
of TVAs Tellico Dam project on that 
river, even after the structure was vir- 
tually intact. 

Now, however, Mr. Moulton writes, the 
irrepressible darter has been located by 
biologists in four other Tennessee water- 
ways, in addition to the Hiawassee River 
to which it was transplanted in accord- 
ance with our decision to complete the 
Tellico project. The fish species has now 
been located also in the Sequatchie Riv- 
er, Sewee Creek, the Nickajack Reser- 
voir, and the South Chicamauga Creek. 

All of which calls to mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a verse by Rupert Brooke: “Fish 
say, they have their stream and pond; 
But is there anything beyond?” Fortu- 
nately, for the snail darter, there is in- 
deed something beyond. 

So that my colleagues might share in 
this moment, I would ask unanimous 
consent that the text of Mr. Moulton’s 
article be printed in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SNAIL DARTERS FOUND IN New HABITATS 

(By John Moulton) 

Snail darters, once thought to exist only 
in the Little Tennessee River, are cropping 
up in several Tennessee Valley streams, lead- 
ing biologists to believe maybe the fish is not 
endangered after all. 

The tiny fish, which because of its endan- 
gered species status helped delay the con- 
troversial Tellico Dam for more than two 
years, has been discovered in three separate 
locations in the last two weeks. 

“It seems like they're much more wide- 
spread than we really thought. And it brings 
us closer to delisting,” said TVA marine biol- 
ogist Gary Hickman. “The species appears to 
be in a lot better shape than we originally 
considered it to be.“ 

Dr. David Etnier, the man who discovered 
the first snail darter in the Little Tennessee 
River in 1973, found one snail darter March 
23 in Sequatchia River, which flows into the 
Tennessee River, below Nickajack Dam west 
of Chattanooga. 

Then, TVA aquatic biologists this week 
found 29 small darters in Sawee Creek, which 
flows into Chicamauga Lake about 5.5 miles 
below Watts Bar Dam, and four of the en- 
dangered fish in the Nickajack Reservoir 
below Chicamauga Dam. The 19 fish were 
found Thursday and the four darters were 
spotted Wednesday. 

Etnier, a UT professor, and his students 
found some small darters last fall in South 
Chicamauga Creek near Chattanooza, giving 
the Snail Darter Recovery Team the first in- 
dication another natural habitat exists. How- 
ever, authorities were not convinced the fish 
had not migrated there from the Hiwassee, 
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where TVA had transplanted many of the 
fish. 

TVA resumed its search for other habitats 
Tuesday, said Gary Hickman, TVA aquatic 
biologist. The snail darter rescue program has 
been halted since last fall, while 1VA officials 
examined the merits of continuing the pro- 
gram. 

Hickman said TVA has decided to scale 
down its involvement in the recovery because 
of budget limitations. Only about $120,000 is 
left in the budget, and when that is gone, 
TVA probably will drop out, he said. 

“The chances of getting more money from 
the Tellico project (budget) are pretty slim,” 
he said. 

Hickman said other agencies, such as the 
Tennessee Wildlife Resources Agency, may 
pick up the slack. 

TVA divers and snorklers will continue to 
search the Sewee Creek area and other rivers 
and streams identified as likely habitats. 
“We're going to look at every major tributary 
that comes in below a dam,” Hickman said. 

Three habitats must be established for the 
fish before it can be removed from the En- 
dangered List. In addition to the Hiwassee, 
TVA has transplanted the fish, a member 
of the Perch family, in the Holston River near 
Mascot and in the Lower Elk River south of 
Pulaski. 

The gates of the Tellico Dam were closed 
in 1979 after Congress exempted the project 
from the Endangered Species Act. TVA was 
ordered to halt work on the project in 1977, 
when the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals over- 
turned a lower court ruling. In 1978, the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld the appeals court 
halting the project until Congress intervened. 

TVA spent $138 million on the Tellico Dam 
project, which turned the Little Tennessee 
River into the 16,000-arce Tellico Lake. 


SENATOR GLENN EVALUATES 
UNITED STATES-PEOPLES RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA RELATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on March 21, 1981, our distinguished col- 
league, Senator JoHN GLENN, addressed 
the American Assembly Conference on 
the future of relations between the 
United States and the People’s Republic 
of China. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to this address because I consider it to 
be one of the most realistic and thought- 
ful analyses of a relationship which is 
of significant importance to this Nation. 

Senator GLENN noted: 

I am optimistic that the 80’s will witness 
great advancements in US,-P.R.C. relations. 
Our common interests are many, and closer 
cooperation between us can go far toward 
ensuring global stability. That is why no 
peace-seeking nation need fear an enhanced 
Sino-American relationship. 


I found Senator GLenn’s views on the 
possible security aspects of this relation- 
ship to be particularly valuable. He point- 
ed out: 

We must concentrate on the long run— 
and resist the temptation to act impulsively 
for short-term tactical advantage. Twisting 
the Polar Bear's tail just to watch him jump 
is dangerous, as well as counterproductive. 
And it is folly to think that our China con- 
nection can somehow be used to dissuade 
the Soviets from specific actions, particu- 
larly when they believe that important na- 
tional interests are at stake. 


It was for this same reason that, on 
“Face the Nation” Sunday, I was critical 
of comments raising the possibility of 
providing conventional arms to China if 
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the Soviets were to invade Poland. In 
my response to a question concerning the 
Secretary’s comments, I pointed out: 

I think that we ought to do what's in the 
best interest of the United States in the short 
run, and in the long run. If two weeks ago, a 
month ago, if six weeks ago it would have 
been in the best interests of the United 
States to provide arms to China, that's per- 
haps what we ought to do, but I don't think 
that ours ought to be a policy of simple 
reaction here. . if the Soviets go into 
Poland, we will sell arms to China. 

I think we best be very careful that we 
don’t leave the impression with People’s Re- 
public of China that we're simply out to use 
the Chinese. 


As one who had stated early on that 
perhaps the United States ought to con- 
sider some military sales of conventional 
weapons to the People’s Republic of 
China, I agree with Senator GLENN’s as- 
sessment that: 

America should slowly and with great care 
begin to expand its military and security 
relations with China. Now let me be clear. 
I do not foresee—and do not propose—any 
sort of military alliance between our two 
countries. 

I strongly believe that it is in our inter- 
est and in the interests of our allies to en- 
sure that China is not intimidated or 
threatened by growing Soviet power in Asia. 
Beijing has opted for a gradual and meas- 
ured modernization of its military forces. 
That is wise and proper. In specific in- 
stances, however, we may wish to make 
available selected technologies so that China 
neither falls further behind the Soviets, nor 
is forced to cloak its deficiencies behind a 
facade of xenophobic self-reliance. 


Senator Gienn’s speech is a construc- 
tive assessment of all aspects of our re- 
lations with the People’s Republic of 
China. I commend him for his signifi- 
cant contribution to a vital area of our 
foreign policy concerns. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Gienn’s speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN GLENN 


Let me begin by suggesting that this im- 
portant discussion of the China Factor could 
not come at a more propitious time. In 
Washington, of course, we have a new Presi- 
dent and a new Administration. In our rela- 
tions with China, we have some very old 
issues that have yet to be resolved. These 
issues range well beyond the largely bilateral 
questions on which I will focus this evening. 
U.S. PRC relations have, for example, im- 
portant secondary and tertiary effects else- 
where in the Pacific Basin. Our friends in 
Northeast Asia clearly have a stake in Amer- 
ica’s China policy. 

Future relations between Washington and 
Hanoi—and among Hanoi, Beijing and Mos- 
cow—will likewise be affected. And regional 
organizations such as ASEAN cannot help 
but be shaped by future U.S. policy toward 
China. Conferences like this one, providing 
fresh thinking and lively debate, are in the 
best American tradition and can be of enor- 
mous help to those in policy-making post- 
tions. 

As you know, I have been asked to outline 
my views on what direction U.S. policy to- 
ward China ought to take over the next few 
years. In doing so, however, I am reminded 
of the famous Greek dictum that the past 
is prologue.” So I want to preface my re- 
marks about the future with some brief re- 
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fiections about the past; in particular, about 
the progress we have witnessed in 
Sino-American relations over the last two 


years. 

Political exchanges between our two coun- 
tries, while not yet routine, have become 
prolific, cordial and remarkably productive. 
Vice Presidents Mondale and Bush, Cabinet 
Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries and dozens 
of other American luminaries all have made 
the trip to Beijing. A number of Chinese 
officials—including Deng Xiaoping himself— 
have made reciprocal visits to the United 
States. In fact, I traveled with Mr. Deng and 
his party when they toured America. My 
fondest memory is of an event that occurred 
at a rodeo just west of Houston. There in 
the backseat of a stagecoach, with an ill- 
fitting, ten-gallon cowboy hat falling down 
around his ears, sat the Vice Premier of 
China—leader of one billion people—waving 
and grinning from half-covered ear to half- 
covered ear. I assure you that is one mental 
picture truly worth 1,000 words. 

Only a few short years ago, who among us 
would have believed all this possible? Who 
would have dreamed that our two-way trade 
would already top $414 billion or that it 
might reach $6 billion by the end of 1981? 
These developments are all the more remark- 
able in light of the icy hostility that had for 
so long characterized Chinese-American re- 
lations. Not only were we on opposite sides 
during two different wars, but for 25 years 
we rarely spoke to each other, either pub- 
licly or privately. On the other hand, per- 
haps we should not be too surprised at the 
dramatic turnabout. After all, we fought 
Japan and Germany during World War II 
and today count them among our closest 
allies. 

In retrospect, the key to our breakthrough 
with China was clearly the way in which we 
handled the sensitive Taiwan issue. Because 
both Beijing and Taipei view that dispute 
as merely a continuation of the Chinese civil 
war, the search for a solution was under- 
standably complicated by deep-seated emo- 
tional scars and personal hatreds. Despite 
President Nixon’s dramatic visit to China 
six years earlier, by 1978 we still had not 
found the key to normalized relations. 

Obviously, we were anxious to establish 
normal diplomatic contact with a country 
containing 14 of the world’s population. But 
we were unwilling to do so if it meant jet- 
tisoning our long-time friends and allies on 
Taiwan. The formula finally adopted—dip- 
lomatically recognizing Beijing while main- 
taining unofficial relations with Taipel—was 
not completely satisfactory to any of us, But 
by breaking the impasse, it allowed us to es- 
tablish a framework that will better serve 
all of our interests, both now and in years 
to come. 

Unfortunately, statements made during 
and after last fall's election have generated 
uncertainty about the future of that frame- 
work. To my friends in the People’s Republic 
of China, let me say that I believe America 
must adhere to the commitments we made 
in the Joint Communique and associated 
diplomatic understandings. These documents 
can and should be the basis for a strength- 
ened relationship between our two countries 
in the future. 

To my friends on Taiwan, I make a solemn 
pledge. I will do all I can to ensure that 
the Taiwan Relations Act is administered 
fairly and that it is carried out fully. Last 
year, as Chairman of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on East Asian and Pacific Affairs, I con- 
ducted soveral hearings and commissioned a 
staff study on the implementation of the 
TRA. While those efforts convinced me that 
our nongovernmental relations have pros- 
pered amazingly well thus fa , yOu may be 
sure that this monitoring will continue. We 
have promised to protect Taiwan’s freedom of 


choice. Honor demands that 
5 . we keep that 
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Concern over Taiwan notwithstanding, I 
am optimistic that the 80s will witness great 
advancements in U.S.-PRC relations. Our 
common interests are many, and closer co- 
operation between us can go far toward en- 
suring global stability. That is why no peace- 
seeking nation need fear an enhanced Sino- 
American relationship. 

In world politics, of course, optimism must 
always be leavened with realism. Chinese and 
American interests will sometimes conflict 
and we are unlikely to see eye to eye 100% 
of the time. Occasionally, our relations may 
even be less than cordial. But in politics as 
in life, mature friendships endure through 
bad times as well as good. 

Let me now turn to a major issue that 
has not yet been adequately addressed—but 
which may well be crucial to our long-term 
relationship with the PRC. While there is 
widespread agreement on the efficacy of ex- 
panding Sino-American cooperation in the 
political and economic spheres, there is con- 
siderably less consensus on what should be 
done in the security area. Clearly, both sides 
have reason for caution. China's economy 
simply cannot sustain rapid military mod- 
ernization without adversely affecting prog- 
ress in the civilian sector. And Chinese lead- 
ers have learned through bitter experience 
the danger of over-dependence on foreign 
sources of hardware and technology. 

For its part, the United States must 
remain ever mindful of the impact our 
relationship with the PRC has on the sen- 
sibilities of America’s regional allies. Main- 
taining our reputation as a reliable partner 
requires that we carefully consider the views 
and concerns of all our friends. Perhaps 
most important of all, we must concentrate 
on the long run—and resist the temptation 
to act impulsively for short-term, tactical 
advantage. Twisting the Polar Bear's tail 
just to watch him jump is dangerous, as 
well as counterproductive. And it is folly to 
think that our China connection can some- 
how be used to dissuade the Soviets from 
specific actions, particularly when they be- 
lieve that important national interests are 
at stake. 

But these caveats aside, I believe that 
America should slowly and with great care 
begin to expand its military and security 
relations with China. Now let me be clear. 
I do not foresee—and do not propose—any 
sort of military alliance between our two 
countries. That would require, among other 
things, a major transformation in China's 
political and economic system—a transfor- 
mation which, if it occurs at all, is at least 
several decades away. For now, our objectives 
should be two-fold. First, we must seek 
to facilitate China's freedom of action. We 
should ensure that she has no need for 
a return either to “fraternal” Soviet assist- 
ance or to a Maoist-like policy of shrill 
jsolationism. Second, we should seek to main- 
tain peace and stability throughout the 
Asian region. That, in turn, means neu- 
tralizing attempts at intimidation of the 
PRC and assuraging her fears of outright 
military aggression. 

For almost 35 years, a relatively stable 
military balance has existed in Asia. Re- 
cently, however, growing Soviet power and 
influence—along the Sino-Soviet border, in 
Vietnam and on Pacific waters—has threat- 
ened to disrupt that balance. In my view, it 
is imperative that we meet and deflect that 
threat. First, we must give high priority to 
finding ways of reconstituting U.S. Pacific 
forces spread thin by our oblivations in the 
Persian Gu!f—obligations that will likely 
last for a decade or more. Second, we must 
make military equinment and technology 
available to those allles who wich to modern- 
ize and strengthen their own defenses. 

These precautionary measures alone, how- 
ever, may not prove sufficient if, at the same 
time, the quality of Chinese armaments 
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should seriously deteriorate relative to those 
possessed by the Soviets. And unfortunately, 
that is precisely what is happening. 

For one thing, Chinese exploitation of 
Russian military equipment and technologies 
obtained in the 1950s and early 1960s has 
reached the point of diminishing returns. For 
another, China’s own scientific and techno- 
logical base is inadequate to permit quick, 
autonomous force modernization. When to 
those realities is added the almost exponen- 
tial increase in Soviet capabilities, certain 
conclusions appear inevitable. In sum, with- 
out a quick infusion of more modern tech- 
nology, China's military capability will be 
grossly inferior to that of the Soviet Union 
by the year 2000. I submit that such a devel- 
opment would neither be in our interests, 
nor in those of our allies. 

Preventing that scenario from occurring, 
however, will mean that we must be willing 
to transfer carefully selected technologies 
and equipment to the PRC. As a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I 
am announcing tonight my willingness to 
approve such transfers of defense material 
on a case-by-case basis. Aircraft engines, 
avionics equipment and antitank weapons 
are three examples of what I have in mind. 

In proposing this policy, let me again 
clarify my motives. Frightening the Russians 
is assuredly not my intent. Nor am I among 
those spoiling to play the so-called “China 
card.” Good poker players hedge their bets 
until they are certain they hold more than 
a deuce. My proposal is simply based on a 
belief that to do otherwise could risk the 
peace and stability we seek. Naturally, I am 
aware that such a policy would remind Mos- 
cow of our intention to discourage aggression 
and adventurism. But what is wrong with 
that? If strengthening the world’s weak spots 
encourages the Soviets to stay at home, 80 
much the better. 

Let me close tonight by briefly summariz- 
ing my views about the future of Sino- 
American relations. The prospects for widen- 
ing cooperation are bright and we will ex- 
change views frequently on global and re- 
gional matters of mutual concern. Although 
we may sometimes disagree, our discussions 
will promote confidence and greater under- 
standing. With each problem solved, resolu- 
tion of the next becomes possible. With each 
act of trust, the next act requiring even 
greater trust can follow. 

Trade expansion is one avenue that can be 
especially rewarding. Despite China's tem- 
porary economic retrenchment and readjust- 
ments, I believe that two-way trade can con- 
tinue to increase. A number of U.S. com- 
panies, disappointed that the bonanzas they 
envisioned have failed to materialize, have 
withdrawn their staffs or closed their China 
offices in recent weeks. But the key to long- 
term success in China is to not give up too 
quickly. According to experts quoted in the 
March 18 Wall Street Journal, ample trade 
opportunities will continue to exist in the 
areas of light industry, transportation and 
energy. 

In the realm of energy, for example, we 
know that development of her oil reserves 
remains one of China’s top priorities. The 
quality of American drilling equipment— 
particularly our drill bits and off-shore drill- 
ing rigs—far exceeds that of our trade com- 
petitors. In other areas too, opportunities for 
trade—and even for joint ventures—abound. 
All we need is imagination, interest and, 
above all, patience. Congress must do its part 
as well. That means encouraging exports and 
examining afresh certain import problems 
peculiar to trade with nonmarket economies. 
I have supported such efforts in the past and 
will do so in the future. 

On military and security matters, change 
will occur more slowlv. But I strongly be- 
leve that it is in our interest and in the in- 
terests of our allies to ensure that China is 
not intimidated or threatened by growing 
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Soviet power in Asia. Beijing has opted for a 
gradual and measured modernization of its 
military forces. That is wise and proper. In 
specific instances, however, we may wish to 
make available selected technologies so that 
China neither falls further behind the So- 
viets nor is forced to cloak its deficiencies 
behind a facade of xemophobic self-reliance. 

In the words of Thomas Jefferson, ‘et us 
seek today in Asia, as we did at our founding 
200 years ago, “equal and exact justice for 
all men, of whatever state or persuasion .. . 
and peace commerce and honest friendship 
with all nations.” 

Thank you. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES, 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
TRADE SERVICES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevens). Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration of 
S. 734 which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 734) to encourage exports by 
facilitating the formation and operation of 
export trading companies, export trade as- 
sociations, and the expansion of export trade 
services generally. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in his capacity as a Senator from 
the State of Alaska, suggests the absence 
of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I see that 
Senator PRoxMIRE, my colleague on the 
Banking Committee, my distinguished 
ranking minority member, was not only 
on his way but is now present. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Right. 

Mr. HEINZ. I would like to take this 
opportunity to make a brief opening 
statement. 

Let me state at the outset, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this will be brief as the Senate 
has faced these issues before, and I be- 
lieve most Senators are prepared to move 
forward on S. 734. 

The bill before us today, S. 734, is an 
original bill reported from the Banking 
Committee incorporating some minor 
changes the committee made in S. 144, 
the basic export trading company legis- 
lation which Senators DANFORTH, BENT- 
SEN, Tsoncas, and I introduced on Jan- 
uary 19. That bill presently has 63 
cosponsors, including a majority of Sen- 
ators in both parties. 

On March 23 I placed in the Recorp a 
summary of the substantive changes the 
committee made in S. 144. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that that 
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summary be printed at the conclusion 
of my opening remarks today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HEINZ. None of the changes in 
question alters the basic provisions of 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, this bill, which is es- 
sentially the same as legislation which 
passed the Senate unanimously last year, 
is a concrete effort to translate into ac- 
tion an objective we all share; namely, 
improving our Nation’s export picture. 
That this is an objective worth achieving 
is no longer in dispute. 

Although the ratio of experts to GNP 
rose from 4.2 percent in 1972 to 7.5 per- 
cent in 1979, U.S. imports, led by massive 
increases in the cost of oil, grew equally 
as fast, increasing in importance relative 
to GNP from 5.1 percent to 8.7 percent 
in the same years. Because imports have 
expanded since 1972 from a higher base 
than exports, the trade deficit has ex- 
panded sharply, with an aggregate def- 
icit over the past 5 years exceeding $105 
billion. 

Because of their superior international 
competitiveness in manufactured goods, 
our major trade competitors have been 
able to offset their imported energy bills 
much better than the United States. Ac- 
cording to a study done by the National 
Association of Manufacturers last year, 
imports of manufactured goods increased 
nearly four times as fast as exports since 
1970, with that margin growing in the 
last half of the decade. The study further 
concluded that our industrial competi- 
tiveness is declining measured both by 
increased import penetration here and 
loss of export markets elsewhere. 


The U.S. share of world markets de- 
clined from 21.3 percent to 17.4 percent 
over the past 10 years, the largest rela- 
tive decline among major industrial ex- 
porters. We have lost market share in 
8 of the 9 EC countries and 12 of the 13 
OPEC countries. While our manufac- 
tured goods trade has stayed in rough 
balance, Japan and West Germany in 
1979 had surpluses of $70 billion and $60 
billion respectively. The study concludes: 

Because of worsening terms of trade, the 
U.S. has to run faster, in terms of export 
volume, to stay in the same place. .. Im- 
proving the U.S. trade account by further 
depreciation of the dollar (which increases 
inflation) and/or by restraining U.S. growth 
(which increases unemployment) are very 
unattractive long-term policy options. 


Obviously, that trend is not going to be 
reversed overnight. But every successful 
program of trade promotion is a step in 
the right direction. Small- and medium- 
sized businesses have too long been ex- 
cluded from a significant role in our 
Nation’s export picture. 

In an effort to do something about our 
deteriorating export performance, my 
predecessor as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Finance and 
Monetary Policy, former Senator Steven- 
son, and I initiated an extended series of 
hearings in 1978 on export policy and 
performance. 

Out of those hearings grew this legis- 
lation, based on a realization that sub- 
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stantial numbers of small- and medium- 
sized businesses, 20,000 in the Commerce 
Department’s estimate, could export but 
did not. In investigating this, the com- 
mittee concluded that small businesses 
were deterred from exporting both by 
their traditional focus on domestic mar- 
kets and by serious barriers—real and 
perceived—to exporting in the form of 
different customs rules, licensing stand- 
ards and languages, unfamiliar market- 
ing practices, and financing difficulties. 
In short, the small businessman has, not 
surprisingly, found foreign marketing 
alien and confusing, and therefore has 
avoided it. 

One way to surmount these barriers 
is through export trading companies— 
service-providing companies that will 
perform some or all of the functions that 
intimidate small businessmen. In its most 
advanced form, the export trading com- 
pany might simply buy the goods from 
the domestic source and resell them 
abroad itself, assuming all the risk and 
responsibility. In a more limited form, 
the export trading company might pro- 
vide marketing advice—to the point of 
finding a market and helping arrange a 
purchase—for a fee, leaving the seller on 
his own to complete the transaction. 

An export trading company, of course, 
could also provide a wide range of other 
services in that case, helping to obtain 
necessary Government licenses and ap- 
provals, finance, and ultimately ship the 
product. There are an infinite number of 
scenarios, but they all revolve around the 
same theme—removing some or all of the 
risk and unfamiliarity of foreign mar- 
keting from the domestic businessman. 

In looking at why such service-provid- 
ing organizations do not exist now in ade- 
quate numbers, we concluded that there 
are two primary problems which could 
be addressed through legislation—under- 
capitalization and antitrust uncertain- 
ties. A third area, a need for adequate tax 
incentives. will be the subject of another 
bill we will shortly introduce. The first 
two problems are addressed in the legis- 
lation before us today. 

In brief, S. 734 deals with the capital 
problem by providing for limited bank 
investment in export trading companies. 
Because it is not our intent simply to 
permit banks to move unrestricted into 
certain kinds of commercial activities, 
the bill narrowly limits the scope of bank 
involvement, particularly with respect to 
bank control of a trading company, 
which in every case would have to be 
approved by the appropriate bank regu- 
latory agency. 

Beyond the basic statutory limit of 5 
percent of the bank’s capital which could 
be invested in the export trading com- 
pany, S. 734 contains numerous other re- 
strictions to protect the safety, sound- 
ness, and integrity of banks involved with 
trading companies. 

The report on the bill lists these limi- 
tations in detail, Mr. President, and I ask 
unanimous consent that that list be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(1) The bill prohibits banking organiza- 
tions from making loans to any export trad- 
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ing company in which the banking organiza- 
tion holds any interest whatsoever, and 
to any customers of such company, 
“on terms more favorable than those 
afforded similar borrowers in similar circum- 
stances” or involving “more than the normal 
risk of repayment” or presenting “other un- 
favorable features.” Thus, banking organiza- 
tions would be barred from making prefer- 
ential or unusually risky loans to export 
trading companies or their customers. 

(2) The appropriate Federal banking 
agency may require divestiture or impose 
conditions on a banking organization's in- 
vestment in an export trading company if 
the export trading company “takes positions 
in commodities or commodities contracts, in 
securities, or in foreign exchange, other than 
as may be necessary in the course of its busi- 
ness operations.” That is, purely speculative 
activities are forbidden for any trading com- 
pany controlled by a banking organization. 

(3) The bill prohibits a trading company 
with a banking organization investor from 
engaging in manufacturing or agricultural 
production activities” and permits it to en- 
gage in underwriting, selling, or distributing 
securities only to the extent its bank inves- 
tor may do so under applicable Federal and 
State laws and regulations. 

(4) The bill empowers the Federal bank- 
ing agencies (the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for Federal savings 
banks) when acting on a banking organiza- 
tion's application to take a controlling inter- 
est in an export trading company, to impose 
any conditions they deem necessary— 

(A) to limit a banking organization's fi- 
nancial exposure to an export com- 
pany, or (B) to prevent possible conflicts of 
interest or unsafe or unsound banking 
practices, 

(5) The bill authorizes the Federal finan- 
cial institutions regulatory agencies to es- 
tablish standards with respect to the taking 
of title to goods by any export trading com- 
pany subsidiary of a banking organization, 
standards “designed to ensure against any 
unsafe or unsound practices that could ad- 
versely affect a controlling banking organi- 
zation investor. Such standards may specifi- 
cally include inventory-to-capital ratios. 

(6) The bill would bar any banking orga- 
nization from taking a controlling interest 
or making any investment over $10 million 
in any export trading company without re- 
ceiving the prior approval of the appropriate 
Federal banking agency. The Federal agency 
would be required to disapprove any appli- 
cation for which it nds 

That the export benefits of such proposal 
are outweighed in the public interest by any 
adverse financial, managerial, competitive, 
or other banking factors associated with the 
particular investment. 

(7) The bill would prohibit aggregate in- 
vestments by any banking organization of 
more than 5 percent of its consolidated cap- 
ital and surplus in one or more export trad- 
ing companies. 

(8) The bill would prohibit the total his- 
torical cost of a banking organization’s di- 
rect and indirect investments in a trading 
company combined with extensions of credit 
by such organization and its subsidiaries 
from exceeding 10 percent of the banking 
organization’s consolidated capital and 
surplus. 

(9) The bill would allow the ropriate 
Federal banking agency— ** 

Whenever it has reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that the ownership or control of any 
investment in an export trading company 
constitutes a serious risk to the financial 
safety, soundness, or stability of the bank- 
ing organization and is inconsistent with 
sound banking principles or with the pur- 
poses of this Act or with the Financial In- 
stitutions Supervisory Act of 1966, order the 
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banking organization. . to terminate... 
its investment in the export trading 
company. 

(10) The bill requires that any banking 
organization investment, even if it is less 
than $10 million, be reported to the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency. After receiv- 
ing such notification, the agency could dis- 
approve the investment or impose conditions 
on it if the agency determined that the 
trading company was a subsidiary of the 
banking organization investor. 

(11) A banking organization also must 
report each additional investment in a trad- 
ing company subsidiary or the engagement 
by a trading company subsidiary in any new 
line of activity, such as taking title to goods, 
which was not included in any prior appli- 
cation for approval of banking organization 
control of the trading company. The Fed- 
eral banking agency could disapprove the 
proposed investment or new activity under 
the same standards applicable to controlling 
investments. 

(12) The bill prohibits a trading company 
from having a name similar to that of its 
bank organization investor unless the bank 
organization owns a majority equity interest 
in the trading company. 

The Committee is supported in its view 
that the bill contains appropriate Federal 
regulatory authority over bank investments 
in export trading companies by the Admin- 
istration, by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and (with one exception) by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The sole exception is the 
Board’s view that Federal bank regulatory 
agencies should not be authorized to ap- 
prove any controlling investments by banks 
in export trading companies with the pos- 
sible exception of certain “ingle-purpose” 
trading companies. Specifically, the Board 
would prohibit sny one banking organiza- 
tion from acquiring 20 percent or more of 
any export trading company and any group 
of banking organizations from acquiring 
more than 50 percent of a trading company. 
The Board would accept non-controlling in- 
vestments, subject to the provisions con- 
tained in the bill. The Board appears to 
question the ability, as well as the propriety, 
of permitting banks, either singly or as a 
group to manage export trading companies. 


Mr. HEINZ. In my judgment, this is 
an overly conservative approach designed 
to calm unrealistic fears. However, the 
bill is the product, Mr. President, of a 
good deal of compromise—compromise 
with two administrations, compromise 
with bank regulatory agencies, and com- 
promise with numerous Senators, and, 
as one who has been intimately involved 
in those negotiations and compromises, 
I can say they are compromises I am 
prepared to support. I do not, however, 
feel there is much more room for com- 
promise if we are to have a bill that has 
any meaning. 

With respect to the antitrust issue, 
the bill makes a procedural reform in 
the existing Webb-Pomerene Act by 
permitting the issuance of a certificate 
providing an antitrust immunity for the 
activities specified in the certificate for 
the period of time the certificate is in 
effect. The language of this title does not 
modify substantive antitrust law. My 
colleague, Senator Danrortu, the author 
of title II. will have more to say about 
this shortly. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
make a brief point about one issue in the 
bill that has come up recently. 


Nothing in the bill is intended as an 
override of existing State authority over 
State-chartered institutions. Limitations 
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which now exist by force of individual 
State statutes or regulations that would 
affect the ability of State-chartered 
banks to take equity positions in export 
trading companies are not preempted. 
Furthermore, because no override of 
existing State regulatory authority is 
intended, nothing in the bill can be con- 
strued as preventing States from adopt- 
ing laws or promulgating regulations 
which would prohibit, condition, limit, or 
restrict investments by banks chartered 
under the laws of any State. That is the 
intent of section 105 (a) of the bill. 

To the extent that State-chartered 
institutions are not prohibited by State 
statute or regulation from taking any 
equity position in an export trading com- 
pany within the meaning of this bill, 
section 105(b)(1)(B) is not intended 
to create an exclusive approval right in 
the appropriate Federal banking agency 
where a controlling interest is to be 
acquired, nor is section 105(b) (1) (A) 
intended to preclude the requirement of 
State approval for the taking of less 
than a controlling interest. It is not 
intended that this bill interfere in any 
way with the present role of the State 
banking department as the primary re- 
gulator of State-chartered institutions. 

I believe the manager for the minority, 
my distinguished colleague from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. ProxMirE) may have some com- 
ments on the bill and possibly some 
amendments to it. I will have more, 
much more, to say about his amendments 
later, but before I yield to him, I want 
to express my appreciation for the role 
he has played throughout the commit- 
tee’s consideration of this bill. I know the 
Senator from Wisconsin has some reser- 
vations about some aspects of the bill, 
but I think the record should also reflect 
his consistent cooperation in moving the 
bill along through the legislative process. 
I am also indebted to him for raising, in 
a reasonable and constructive fashion, 
some basic issues surrounding this bill 
relating to the role of banks and the anti- 
trust certification procedures. I do not 
agree with the Senator, and I hope no 
one else will either, but I think he has 
raised the right issues and thereby con- 
tributed to their resolution in a construc- 
tive manner that exemplifies the tradi- 
tion of this body. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

ExHIBIT 1 
THE Export TRADING Company Act or 1981 
Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, on Thursday, 
March 12, the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs marked up S. 144, the 
Export Trading Company Act of 1981, and 
ordered reported an original bill embodying 
the amendments to S. 144 approved by the 
committee. The committee report, along with 
the original bill, S. 734, were filed March 18. 

In its markup, the committee did not 
change the basic provisions of S. 144, but it 
did adopt 24 amendments, most of them 
technical, a few of which make substantive 
changes in particular parts of the bill. For 
those who have been following this legisla- 
tion closely, I would like to list briefly the 
more substantive changes in S. 144 made by 
the committee. 

First. The committee reduced the amount 
of money authorized in section 106 of the bill 
for EDA and SBA loans and loan guarantees 
from $20 million per year to $10 million per 
year for 5 years. 
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Second. The committee added a new sec- 
tion 108, proposed by Senator RIEGLE, Creat- 
ing a program which would help small busi- 
nesses not previously significantly involved 
in exporting hire an export manager by pro- 
viding for Federal payment of half the man- 
ager's salary for the first year. The cost of this 
amendment is $2 million per year for 3 years. 
It is the same amendment which the Senate 
adopted oun the floor last year in its consid- 
eration of S. 2718, the predecessor of S. 144. 

Third. Ihe committee adopted two amend- 
ments initially proposed by Senator CHAFEE 
which wonld: (a) Permit a trading company 
to have the same name as its banking orga- 
nization investor if the !atter cwns a major- 
ity of the stock of the trading company; and 
(b) provide the bank regulatory agencies 
greater flexibility in dealing with violations 
of section 105(c)(3) of the bill relating to 
taking positions in commodities, securities 
or foreign exchange. Both these amendments 
were recommended by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

Fourth. With respect to title II of the bill, 
the antitrust provisions the committee 
agreed to an amendment which would per- 
mit existing Webb-Pomerene Associations to 
continue to operate under current law if they 
so chose rather than being forced to seek 
certification under the new system created 
by this bill. Such associations, of course, 
would also retain the option of seeking certi- 
fication under the same standards and pro- 
cedures applicable to everyone else. 

The other amendments, Mr. President, 
were technical in nature, correcting typo- 
graphical or reference errors or making other 
minor changes in language, in most cases at 
the request of the administration So that 
all these changes are clear to everyone con- 
cerned, Mr. President, I shall ask that the 
complete text of S. 734, the original bill re- 
ported by the Banking Committee, be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Reporting this bill represents another im- 
portant step in our progress toward enacting 
this legislation and thereby giving American 
businesses interested in exporting another 
set of tools to use to successfully market and 
sell abroad. The committee held 3 days of 
hearings on this bill this year, in addition to 
the many days held in 1979 and 1980, and 1 
anticipate that the printed record of the 1981 
hearings will be available to Senators and 
the public shortly. I am also pleased to see 
that the House is also moving forward with 
this legislation, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee having scheduled hearings on it and 
other related measures for March 26. The 
next step should be Senate floor action, which 
I hope will come soon. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
let me say a word about the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), for 
his perseverence in guiding this legisla- 
tion to the point where it is today. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is a tireless 
worker on behalf of what he believes in. 
And make no mistake about it, he be- 
lieves in exports. S. 734 is the first major 
bill to be reported out of his Interna- 
tional Finance Subcommittee, the sub- 
committee of which he is the chairman. 
He deserves the congratulations of the 
Senate for the expeditious, prompt, and 
efficient way he has handled this bill in 
committee and is handling it on the floor. 

I say tat despite the fact that I have 
two serious reservations about this bill. 
Both reservations concern how the sub- 
stantive powers granted in the bill are 
to be administered. Despite my reserva- 
tions, I shall vote for this bill. I know 


that it has virtually unanimous 
in the Senate. pig 
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The bill passed the last time 78 to 0. 

I fully expect that the House Bank- 
ing Committee will take a closer look at 
the banking provisions and that the 
House Judiciary Committee will take a 
closer look at the antitrust provisions. 
By the time this bill gets through the 
House and then through conference and 
back to the Senate, I believe it will be a 
better bill. I am convinced the Senate 
has gone as far as it can, given the poli- 
tics of the situation, and therefore I 
would not try to hold this bill up. 


I believe we should seek ways to up- 
date our export capability. The goal of 
this bill is to do just that and I support 
it. Nevertheless, I think we should all 
recognize that we do not have an export 
crisis. Last year we had a favorable bal- 
ance on current account, a unique posi- 
tion in the industrialized world. That is 
the true measure of our export-import 
situation because it takes into account all 
factors. 

People are confused when I say cur- 
rent account. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania talks about the balance of trade. 
The current account is the overall bal- 
ance, including trade, including invest- 
ment income, services, foreign aid. It in- 
cludes everything. On that basis, we had 
a balance and I say that is unique. The 
only other developing countries that had 
a balance were, of course, the OPEC 
countries. They have an enormous ad- 
vantage because they are selling oil at a 
very high price. Under those circum- 
stances, I do not think anybody could 
really argue that we have anything like 
an export crisis or anything but the 
proper kind of a situation this country 
should have, which is a balance, meaning 
that if other countries had the same, we 
would have far greater equity in trade 
throughout the world. 


We should not be surprised that one 
segment of the current account, the mer- 
chandise balance, is in deficit. That 
deficit has to do with the price of oil, 
which quadrupled in 1974 and doubled 
again in 1979. We will have to find ways 
to operate more efficiently, to conserve 
imported oil, if we are to bring the mer- 
chandise account into balance. 


All the trading company legislation 
and export legislation will not solve our 
problem unless we recognize that the 
ene problem is an energy prob- 
em. 


One thing is sure. Our situation is not 
of such a magnitude that we have to 
throw out the separation of banking and 
commerce that serves our economy so 
well. Neither do we have to forego our 
antitrust laws which have given us the 
benefit of a free and competitive econ- 
omy, probably the most competitive 
economy of any countrv in the world. 
That is one of the reasons why we have 
been the dominant economic country in 
the free world, and continue to be. 


The AFL-CIO, which has as much at 
stake as anyone else in a healthy econ- 
omy, opposes this bill. In a statement on 
the bill the AFL-CIO said: 


The AFL-CIO supports exvorts that pro- 
mote U.S. jobs and help create a healthy 
U.S. industrial base. Many industries, in- 
cluding those that provide services, need and 
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deserve the help of the U.S. Government in 
an increasingly complicated international 
trading world. 

We do not believe S. 734 will accomplish 
these objectives and we oppose it. 

This bill ends the traditional U.S. legal 
separation between banking and commerce, 
& risky move in a world where international 
banks are already “loaned up” and govern- 
ment insurance of exports is at issue in 
other hearings. The lender and exporter can 
become one under this legislation—a dam- 
aging change in U.S. law. 

At a time when banks and commercial en- 
terprises in the United States are claiming 
capital shortages, a measure that will result 
in a further competition for funds and dim- 
inution of capital for productive invest- 
ments is unwarranted. 

Title II extends antitrust exemptions of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act to associations 
formed for the purposes of exporting serv- 
ices and to export trading companies. Ex- 
empting the nation’s largest banks and an 
unidentified number of existing interna- 
tional lawyers, accountants and other so- 
called service firms will add to the competi- 
tive problems of many businesses at home. 

What appears to be developed in the bill 
is a double standard on competition—one 
for U.S. exporters and another for U.S. pro- 
ducers. The exporters may be giant world 
companies or banks exempt from U.S. law 
on antitrust. Trade would be special privi- 
lege while all U.S. activities would be sub- 
ject to competitive laws. 


Mr. President, the Conference of State 
Bank Supervisors (CSBS), which is 
comprised of the 50 State banking com- 
missioners opposed this bill as an un- 
warranted intrusion on States rights. 

I understand that Senator Hernz will 
offer a statement on the floor ameliorat- 
ing some of their concerns. 

Furthermore, the Independent Bank- 
ers Association originally opposed this 
bill as written. The Securities Industry 
Association and the Independent Insur- 
ance Agents also oppose the bill as writ- 
ten. 

Why? Because the legislation goes too 
far. It does not take the care that needs 
to be taken to continue the benefits of 
separating banking from commerce and 
it needlessly puts the antitrust laws in a 
back seat relationship to trade promo- 
tion. 

Mr. President, There are two serious 
defects in this legislation. 

One serious defect is that the signifi- 
cant and historical precedent setting 
power for banking organizations to con- 
trol up to 100 percent of export trading 
companies engaged in business and com- 
merce will be administered by three sep- 
arate bank regulatory agencies. In the 
past when Congress enacted bank legis- 
lation authorizing new activities regula- 
tory authority has been given to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

Another serious defect is that the Jus- 
tice Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission have been shunted aside as 
primary antitrust enforcers of the anti- 
trust laws governing foreign commerce 
from the United States in favor of the 
Commerce Department whose primary 
mission is to promote and trumpet trade. 

The Secretary of Commerce admitted 
that they did not have the expertise or 
competence in his Department to regu- 
late antitrust matters. 


Thus this legislation will undoubtedly 
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result in inconsistent, wasteful, and over- 
lapping bank regulation instead of a con- 
sistent and coherent bank regulatory 
policy; and will result in less competition 
while price fixing in domestic and in- 
ternational markets gets a wink from 
the Commerce Department. 

This is major legislation; Major bank 
legislation and major antitrust legisla- 
tion. Banking organizations—banks, 
bank holding companies, and Edge Act 
international corporations—are given 
the power to control export trading com- 
panies which are permitted to engage in 
a wide range of export and import activi- 
ties not only as financiers but as 
equity participants. An export trading 
company is permitted to purchase for its 
own account goods and commodities, 
warehouse them, and market them over- 
seas through its own retail network. The 
separation between banking and com- 
merce which has served this Nation well 
for over 100 years has prohibited such 
activities by banks. 

If we pass this legislation, that sepa- 
ration will be ended with respect to that 
particular part of banking and com- 
merce. 

The Federal Reserve and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the two 
regulatory agencies which are responsible 
for the safety and soundness of our bank- 
ing system, testified that bank control of 
export trading companies posed unac- 
ceptable risks to our banking system. 
Their recommendation was that exports 
could best be served by banks continuing 
their role as financiers, holding a mi- 
nority position perhaps in export trading 
companies, but not a position which 
would jeopardize bank capital in the 
highly leveraged risk operations of an 
export trading company. 

Our export posture is not one that re- 
quires that we put our financial system 
at risk. We already have enough risk in 
our financial system. 

I offered an amendment in committee 
which would contain the risk yet let the 
legislation move forward. This amend- 
ment would have allowed control of an 
export trading company by only a bank 
holding company or an Edge Act Inter- 
national Company. The benefit of my 
amendment is that it would continue to 
require separation between and 
nonbanking activities and would lodge 
authority in the Federal Reserve to ad- 
minister the provisions. That is consist- 
ent with our existing banking structure 
where nonbank activities are carried out 
through the holding company and 
through Edge Act Corporations. Both 
Mee ee holding company laws and the 

are administered — 

ee dle by the Fed 
closes its ears 
to questions 


the House a bill that mixes banking and 


commerce unnecessarily. I trust the 

House Banking Commit 

the situation. er ee 
By recommending that the Commerce 

Department play the key role in admin- 

istering the Sherman Antitrust Act in 
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place of the Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission, this admin- 
istration continues its assault on the 
antitrust laws. 

The legislation rewrites the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. Currently, adherence to 
the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act provides a defense against suit un- 
der the Sherman Act for export associ- 
ations. This legislation goes further. An 
export association, upon making an ap- 
plication to the Commerce Department, 
may obtain certification by the Com- 
merce Department that its activities 
meet the standards of the legislation. 

Such a certification carries with it im- 
munity from not only the Federal anti- 
trust laws but also from State antitrust 
laws and private party suits, except for 
ultra vires acts. 

This intrusion into the realm of State’s 
rights and private rights might be plausi- 
ble if a Federal agency with antitrust 
experience was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the statute. 
That is not the case here. The Commerce 
Department will issue the certificates 
upon consultation with the Justice De- 
partment and with the Federal Trade 
Commission. The legislation leaves it up 
to the Commerce Department to deter- 
mine the degree to which it considers the 
views of the Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

While the Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission may file suit 
within 30 days after the issuance of a 
certificate by the Commerce Department 
on the grounds that the export associa- 
tion’s behavior violates the standards set 
forth in the Webb-Pomerence Act, it is 
clear that the real action in administer- 
ing the law will be in the granting of cer- 
tificates—and who has that power? The 
Commerce Department. 

The Commerce Department is in a 
massive conflict-of-interest situation un- 
der the legislation, having responsib‘lities 
to promote trade and enforce the anti- 
trust laws. It is clear that the antitrust 
laws are going to take a back seat. And 
why? The antitrust laws have served this 
Nation well, giving us a marvelous free 
and open competitive society. They are 
now to be placed on the scrap heap be- 
cause the Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission have done 
their job in enforcing the law, and they 
are going to be taken out of the act by 
this bill. 

The true test of competition is whether 
there is a market restraint on prices. 
The authors of this legislation told us 
that this legislation did not change the 
substantive standards under the anti- 
trust laws. Yet, when the antitrust ex- 
perts came before the committee, we 
were told that the legislation is: 

An attempt to codify what many people 
who participated in this process consider 
to be the best thinking on what the law 
should be interpreted to be by the courts. 


That statement makes it obvious that 
a good deal of judgment went into the 
alleged codification. 

It is clear from the testimony of Sec- 
retary Baldrige that, where U.S. firms 
fix prices overseas or allocate markets 
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overseas, he intends to certify the be- 
havior even though such behavior is ac- 
tionable at the present time under the 
antitrust laws. It was precisely this kind 
of behavior in overseas markets that 
caused the Wall Street Journal to say in 
an editorial—this is the Wall Street 
Journal, not the AFL-CIO— 

By endorsing and expanding the principle 
of export cartels, the legislation undermines 
U.S. commitment to an open international 
trading system. How can we complain about 
OPEC or Third World cartels if we encourage 
our producers to form their own export 
cartels? 


Mr. President, it is clear that the 
Commerce Department will not have the 
stomach to stand against price fixing 
overseas. How will they administer the 
act when the effect is on domestic prices? 
I do not know, but I have my doubts. 
Commerce will find itself in a basic con- 
flict position of trying to balance effects 
on domestic prices and overseas trade. 

The Commerce Department has no 
expertise in administering antitrust stat- 
utes, according to Secretary Baldrige’s 
own testimony. Yet they are entrusted 
with administering a complex statute. 
For example, under the legislation, one 
of the changes made is to prohibit effects 
on domestic prices that are “unreason- 
able,” terms of art under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. But with respect to price- 
fixing under the Sherman Act, no inquiry 
is permissible as to “reasonableness” or 
unreasonableness.“ 

Price-fixing is one of those categories 
of antitrust behavior that is per se un- 
lawful. Where price-fixing is found, it is 
always held to be “unreasonable” under 
current law. 

Now comes this legislation, providing 
that only behavior that does not “un- 
reasonably enhance, stabilize or depress 
prices within the U.S.” is permitted. 
Price-fixing is to be allowed, is it not? 
Is that not what that means? How much 
price-fixing is reasonable or unreason- 
able? And the Commerce Department, 
which has no experts, no experience, no 
background in antitrust laws, is to ad- 
minister the law while the experts at the 
Justice Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission sit on the sidelines. 
I hope the House Judiciary Committee 
refines the antitrust sections substan- 
tially, and there is every indication they 
will do so. 

Thus, Mr. President, we have before 
us a bill that proves the worth of having 
two Houses of Congress. The Senate has 
a good concept, but goes too far, perhaps 
even in anticipation of the expected cut- 
back in the bill in the House. I hope the 
House will perform the needed surgery 
on this bill and the Senate should not 
expect to see quite the same bill when 
it returns from conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that letters from the Independent 
Banker's Association, the Securities In- 
dustry Association, the Independent In- 
surance Agents and the Conference of 
State Bank Supervisors be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, 
McHenry, Ill., September 2, 1980. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs Committee, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PROXMIRE: As the Senate 
continues to deliberate the merits of S. 2718, 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
America deems it appropriate to present its 
views on the Proxmire-Federal Reserve 
Amendment (Amendment No. 2276) which 
would prevent a single banking organization 
from owning more than 20 percent of an ex- 
port trading company or group of banking 
organizations from owning more than 50 per- 
cent of an export trading company, except 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

Just as the IBAA opposes the concentra- 
tion of banking resources, it opposes the 
dominance by a few large banking organiza- 
tions of the export trading company area. 
We believe that the Proxmire-Federal Re- 
serve Amendment (Amendment No. 2276) 
will help preserve the separation of bank- 
ing and commerce and prevent the excessive 
concentration of economic power. Therefore, 
we support it. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas F. BOLGER, 
President. 
SECURITIES INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1981. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ProxMire: The Securities In- 
dustry Association is extremely concerned as 
to the breadth of S. 734, legislation which 
would extend to the banking industry the 
ability to form and participate in export 
trading companies. We understand the bill 
will be considered by the Senate this week. 
While we can recognize a clear and compel- 
ling need to improve our export posture and 
balance of payments abroad, we seriously 
question whether or not commercial banks 
should be permitted to engage in this ex- 
tremely high risk area of commerce. 

Our membership believes this bill, as writ- 
ten, presents a situation where major money 
center banks without the appropriate regu- 
lator’s approval, could direct a captive export 
trading company to engage in the underwrit- 
ing, selling, and distributing of securities and 
commodities that would otherwise be pro- 
hibited by both the Bank Holding Company 
Act and the Glass-Steagall Act. We believe 
this to be a fundamental breach of the Glass- 
Steagall Act in an area which was not thor- 
oughly explored during Senate Banking Com- 
mittee consideration. It is our hope that 
Congress, during its consideration of this 
legislation, will amend S. 734 to prohibit this 
kind of circumvention of existing legislative 
restrictions on commercial banks and bank 
holding companies. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. O'BRIEN. 
INDEPENDENT INSURANCE AGENTS 
OF AMERICA INCO®PORATED, 
March 9, 1981. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Our association 
would like to raise serious objection to cer- 
tain provisions of the Export Trading Com- 
pany Act, S. 144, now before the Senate 
Banking Committee. 

In general, the Export Trading Company 
Act’s stated purpose represents a dramatic 
policy shift from the more than 100 year 
separation of banking and commerce—a sep- 
aration that this association, in connection 
with other legislation now before this com- 
mittee, has fought hard to retain. 
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The encouragement and facilitation of 
bank participation in and ownership of ex- 
port trading companies is bound to have 
adverse implications for many small busi- 
nesses not privileged to have access to banks’ 
capital, credit, financial records, and ex- 
pertise. Moreover, any advantages to export 
trading company clients that may derive 
from a bank's ability to engage in a full 
range of export services through an export 
trading company may be more than offset 
by non-competitive tie-ins of these services 
to credit. 7 

Specifically, language contained in Sec- 
tions 103(a) 3 and 4 of the Act virtually 
ensures adverse impact on a now thriving 
and highly competitive non-affiliated export 
insurance market, and on potential export 
trading company clients. 

That section includes within the definition 
of collateral services to be provided by ex- 
port companies the term “insurance.” Since 
not qualified in any way, the term could be 
interpreted to include insurance sales, serv- 
ices, or underwriting, for domestic or inter- 
national coverages, within the context of 
onshore or offshore insurance operations. 


Additionally, the proposed bill contains no 
language that would protect export trading 
company clients from direct or implied tie- 
ins of insurance sales to the credit and man- 
agerial services the companies will be 
offering. 

Moreover, it is unclear from the Act, or 
from any previous committee record, whether 
all of the permissible Insurance services are 
to be subject to the traditional state regu- 
latory apparatus established by the McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act. Specifically, it is unclear 
whether, if included within definition of in- 
surance, offshore export insurance captives 
are intended to be subject to state regula- 
tion, or will be able to escape the rigors of 
state oversight and enforcement. 

Export trade insurance services are avall- 
able today from many sources at competitive 
prices. Introduction of additional sources, 
of undefined scope, unfairly advantaged by 
access to capital, credit, and managerial serv- 
ices, would seem at best unnecessary and at 
worst extremely harmful to existing markets 
and potential clients. 


IAA would propose as a remedy the dele- 
tion of the word “Insurance” from sections 
103(a) 3 and 4. Additionally, the commit- 
tee’s report should make explicit the com- 
mittee’s awareness of the dramatic shift in 
heretofore traditional public policy that en- 
actment of S. 144 would engender, including 
possible adverse effects on businesses now 
associated with export trading, but denied 
access to the competitive advantages export 
trading companies will enjoy should this bill 
become law. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert REYNOLDS, CPCU, 
President, ITAA. 
MarcH 23, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Dirksen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: You will soon be 
voting on S. 144, The Export Trading Com- 
pany Act of 1981. The Conference of State 
Bank Supervisors opposes this legislation be- 
cause, as currently drafted, it would over- 
ride state authority over state-chartered in- 
stitutions and would violate the principle 
of the separation of banking and commerce. 

CSBS asks that you support the Proxmire 
amendment to limit control of export trad- 
ing companies to bank holding companies, 
Edge Act Corporations and bankers banks. 
The Proxmire amendment would eliminate 
the preemption of state authority and would 
lessen to some degree the erosion of the pol- 
icy of the separation of depository banking 
activities from other forms of commerce. 

Representing the primary chartering and 
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regulatory source for state-chartered com- 
mercial banks, the Conference strongly ob- 
jects to those provisions in S. 144 which 
would permit state-chartered commercial 
banks to take equity positions in business 
enterprises in violation of state banking 
codes banning such action. This proposed 
action would constitute a serious preemption 
of state authority to determine the operat- 
ing powers of banks which they charter and 
supervise. In the absence of some overriding 
national policy consideration, which we do 
not perceive here, CSBS objects to any statu- 
tory provisions which would enlarge state- 
chartered banks’ powers beyond those which 
a state authorizes for its institutions. 

CSBS supports Congress in its efforts to 
increase U.S. exports, but believes that goal 
can be achieved more effectively by reducing 
government-related burdens on producers of 
goods and services which might be sold 
abroad. American industry can be competi- 
tive in the international marketplace if we 
allow it to be. Oppressive taxation, govern- 
ment-fed inflation, consequent high interest 
rates, high labor costs and direct control 
adversary-type government regulations, all 
merit attention ahead of another government 
program—particularly one which has all the 
ingredients of more, not less, regulatory bur- 
dens. Until the underlying causes of our in- 
dustrial malaise have been addressed, no pro- 
gram, no matter how well intentioned, can 
succeed, 

Moreover, the principle of the separation 
of banking and commerce, a cornerstone of 
our policy against undue concentration of 
economic power, should not be abandoned 
without proven necessity to do so. Bank 
equity in nonbanking enterprises, like gov- 
ernment equity, presents a very real danger 
of credit allocation. 

For all of these reasons, the Conference of 
State Bank Supervisors asks that you sup- 
port the Proxmire amendment and oppose 
final passage of S. 144. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E. KREIMDER, 
Executive Vice President-Economist. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHMITT). The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, this is 
an issue that is coming back. As the 
Chair knows, we dealt with it last year, 
The vote, I believe, was 77 to 0, or 78 to 0, 
something of that magnitude. 

The reason there is such broad support 
is, I think, a growing awareness of the 
need for an aggressive export policy. 
Though there are many components of 
that, certainly, export trading companies 
are part of it. 

Mr. President, in the last 5 years, our 
trade deficit totaled $105.7 billion. There 
are many ways of looking at that, but the 
fact is that this hemorrhaging of U.S. 
capital has weakened the dollar in over- 
seas markets and inflated the costs of 
imports to Americans. Look at our Ger- 
man and Japanese competitors, who 
make export trade a top priority. In the 
same 5-year period, they have had total 
trade surpluses of $88.8 billion and $55.6 
billion respectively. 

I might add that these two countries 
import a much higher percentage of their 
energy than we do. 

We must reduce this trade deficit. The 
Commerce Department estimates that 
less than 1 American firm in 10 sells 
overseas. This record must be improved. 
If we continue to believe that the status 
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quo provides ample trading possibilities, 
we may soon find America reduced to the 
status of a glorified banana republic ever 
diminishing our raw materials and awash 
in imported manufactured goods. 

The bill before us attempts to improve 
this situation. It makes possible the for- 
mation of American export trading com- 
panies to deliver the output of small- and 
medium-sized American businesses to the 
marketplaces of the world. Export trad- 
ing companies would represent American 
firms abroad and perform international 
market research, customs documenta- 
tion, and regulations research. They 
would have expertise in exchange rate 
issues and foreign market potential. 

I would ask Members to go around 
their States and talk to their small- and 
medium-sized businessmen and ask how 
many of those are familiar with ex- 
change rate issues and other such mat- 
ters critical to international trade. 

The Commerce Department estimates 
that more than 20,000 nonexporting U.S. 
firms offer products that could compete 
abroad. Export trading companies are 
an attempt to tap this vast potential. 

Title I of S. 734 allows banks to par- 
ticipate in the formation of export trad- 
ing companies. Banks bring to bear their 
investment capital, international net- 
works, and international financial ex- 
pertise, and as such are the institutions 
that have the best chance of making 
export trading companies significant 
contributors to increased American ex- 
ports. Bank controlling interest in ETC’s 
is permitted, with strict constraints, to 
assure banks the opportunity to use 
their international financial aid man- 
agement skills fully. A number of safe- 
guards are in place to prevent bank 
abuses: 

Banking organizations can invest no 
more than 5 percent of their assets in 
export trading companies. 

Approval of the appropriate bank 
regulators is necessary for investments 
in excess of $10 million or if controlling 
investments by the bank exceed 50 per- 
cent of the stock of an export trading 
company. 

I, for one, find these restrictions to be 
somewhat excessive, but within the 
framework of trying to provide the 
proper assurances, I can live with them. 

Mr. President, let me stress that ex- 
port trading companies are an idea that 
business leaders in New England are 
fully behind. In my own State of Massa- 
chusetts, my small business advisory task 
force is eager for the enactment of S. 
734. The Small Business Association of 
New England strongly endorses export 
trading companies. The New England 
Congressional Institute’s export trading 
company task force, consisting of 15 
economists, bankers, and businessmen, 
also believe the export trading com- 
pany idea deserves attention. Two banks 
in my State, the First National Bank of 
Boston and the Shawmut Bank are 
keenly interested in the bill. In addition, 
I have met with a number of textile 
manufacturers in this past year and 
found it refreshing to listen to their sup- 
port for export trading companies as a 
means to compete internationally. A De- 
partment of Commerce study indicates 
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that American textile manufacturers 
could benefit significantly from this bill. 
I suggest that international competitive- 
ness is a much better option than pro- 
tectionism. 

Mr. President, this bill is a start in a 
much needed effort to improve our in- 
ternational trade competitiveness. It 
means jobs for Americans and help in 
paying our huge oil debt. We cannot af- 
ford to pass up this opportunity. I am 
confident that, as last year, the Senate 
will pass this measure—without dissent, 
it is hoped. 

Let me talk about some of the issues 
that have been raised in opposition, 
which are the same issues raised last 
year. The problem, in the meantime, has 
not gone away. 

One argument put forth is the idea 
that there is no trade problem. Exports 
are growing, so why worry? I must point 
out that even though U.S. exports have 
grown in the 1970’s from 4.3 percent of 
our GNP to 8 percent today, we are in 
fact losing ground in the growing over- 
seas markets. The U.S. share of the total 
world market in 1970 was 15 percent; in 
1980, it was 12 percent. The U.S. share 
of the manufactured goods total world 
market has gone from 21.3 percent to 
17.4 percent. 3 

Second, let me talk about the current 
account issue. Those who argue that we 
do not have a crisis because the current 
account is in balance are half right and 
half wrong. They are absolutely correct 
that the current account is in balance. 
They are absolutely incorrect, in my 
opinion, that that is cause for great com- 
fort. There are several reasons why I feel 
this way. 


First, any rapid growth in foreign in- 
vestments here would rapidly offset the 
return in our foreign investment there, 
so our strength is a reflection of what 
our trading partners have not yet done 
but are increasingly doing. The advan- 
tage we have by the balance of current 
accounts is a function of noninvestment 
by foreigners in this country; and as 
evervbody knows, that is changing rapid- 
ly. So the advantage we have is illusory. 
It is a function not of our strength but 
of decisions made by others. 


Second, the recent jump in recorded 
return on foreign investment is caused 
to some degree by companies bringing 
funds back to America to take advantage 
of high-interest rates. This is a tempo- 
rary and rather artificial source of 
strength. 

Third, living off returns from foreign 
investments is sort of coupon-clipping 
writ large. It is a static benefit derived 
from past competitiveness. It is no sub- 
stitute for present competitiveness. To 
have the edge which enables you to in- 
vest abroad successfully requires a lead 
in technology, production, and manage- 
ment know-how. No return of a foreign 
investment can continue if there is not 
movement up the product scale and a 
retention of the competitive edge. 


There are also those who would argue 
that we do not have an export crisis 
but that, in fact, what we are dealing 
with is simply a problem that results 
from the price of oil going up dramati- 
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cally. That is true. Our ever growing oil 
bill certainly creates our trade problem. 

The Japanese and the Germans, how- 
ever, who import a higher percentage 
of their energy than we do, have taken 
an activist position to insure their own 
economic survival. They have done what 
is necessary to pay their oil debt in a 
competitive world economy; they have 
made trade their No. 1 priority. That is 
a mind set we do not have in this country 
and must rapidly assume. 

Finally, one can argue against export 
trading companies because of fear of 
expanding the powers of banks. I think 
the German and Japanese responses 
would be simple—that without the ca- 
pacity to compete internationally we will 
run up our trade deficit year after year, 
and soon not have an economy to worry 
about. That response must become our 
response. 

My State, which has witnessed the de- 
cline of the shoe and textile industries, 
is probably the best example—at least 
during my lifetime—of a State that has 
learned dramatically, and to its chagrin, 
what it means not to be competitive in- 
ternationally. We in Massachusetts now 
have an unemployment rate considerably 
below the national average because of 
our capacity to produce world class high 
technology equipment. 

If we lose the capacity to compete in- 
ternationally in this area, what do we 
then go to? Probably years of decline. It 
seems to me that we should learn our 
lesson and do what our international 
competitors are doing, and that is to 
take international trade seriously and do 
what is necessary to be competitive. Ex- 
port trading companies represent a first 
step. 

There are other important trade is- 
sues—Export-Import Bank funding the 
taxation of Americans abroad—but they 
are issues for another time. 

Today it is my hope that the export 
trading companies measure will be 
passed. and passed unanimously as it 
was passed last year. Then we can work 
on the House side, to make them see the 
wisdom of the bill. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TSONGAS. I yield. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator for his statement. I agree 
strongly with something he said at the 
close, which is that this is only a part 
of what we need to do to enhance this 
Nation’s export stance to be competitive. 


There are a number of things we have 
to do in connection with the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act, sections 911 and 
913, of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
well as many other things—the Export- 
Import Bank, getting some negotiations 
going in terms of export credit financing 
practices worldwide, perhaps even a fol- 
low-on trade bill to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1979. 

So I believe the Senator is absolutely 
correct as to the points he has made, 
and I commend him for his statement. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. I will take a Xerox 
copy of his remarks and send it to the 
White House. 
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They are equally persuaded as to the 
value of the comprehensive approach. 

Mr. HEINZ. 1t is my hope the Senator 
and I will be able to join together. I think 
he and I agree. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, and I know 
the Senator from Nebraska is anxious to 
call up an amendment, I shall take a few 
minutes to call attention of the Senate 
to testimony before the committee that 
showed a few things. 

It showed in the first place, unlike the 
arguments made by my good friends 
from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
the trade balance has been improving 
and sharply improving. 

As one witness pointed out before our 
committee on March 5, he pointed out 
that 1980 was the second consecutive 
year in which our merchandise trade 
deficit declined; that in 1980 exports in- 
creased $39.9 billion or some 22 percent; 
that in 1980 our merchandise trade bal- 
ance with non-OPEC developing coun- 
tries moved to a surplus of $3.3 billion 
from a deficit of $3 billion, while the 
surplus with Western Europe increased 
to $20.3 billion from $12.3 billion, and 
that looking solely at nonagricultural 
exports, 1980 showed an increase of $33.4 
billion or some 7 percent by volume. 

Let me conclude by saying that Henry 
Wallich, who is the international finance 
expert for the Federal Reserve Board and 
a highly respected international econo- 
mist, argued exactly the opposite position 
from what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was telling us about, the signifi- 
cance of balance on current accounts. He 
pointed out that overall, if you include 
everything, investment, income, services, 
et cetera, overall our position stands in 
sharp contrast, with that of continental 
European countries and Japan, all of 
which are recording deficits on current 
accounts. 

So in both of these areas he has said 
that we have improved and improved 
sharply and that overall our current ac- 
count balance which is in his judgment, 
and he is a man of very distinguished 
credentials and highly respected as an 
economist, the top international expert 
for the Federal Reserve Board, he feels 
we are in very sound position and im- 
proving. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I make 
just two points. 

First, let me say that to argue that our 
balance of trade is not as bad as it used 
to be, so we need not worry about it, is 
the same as arguing that my house mort- 
gage and my car mortgage are less ex- 
pensive, due to inflation, so I need not 
worry about paying them. The fact is you 
have an enormous deficit that you are 
running, as I have pointed out in my re- 
marks. During the last 5 years, it totals 
over $105 billion. That is a gigantic def- 
icit that cannot be ignored. 

The second point is that these are the 
same arguments that my distinguished 
chairman used last year and yet he still 
voted for the bill. I can only assume that 
in the deep recesses of his heart, he knows 
we are right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may I 
say I voted for the bill. I think the bill, 
as I say, overall is all right though there 
are two parts of the bill that I oppose, 
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and the Senator’s statement did not go to 
those. The antitrust feature of the bill is 
certainly one of the principal ones and 
giving the Federal Reserve the central- 
ized power of administering it, is some- 
thing the Senator did not discuss. 

I agree overall it is good to have this 
legislation. But I think it can be im- 
proved. 

Mr. TSONGAS. On that note I agree. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 58 
(Purpose: To make technical amendments; 
to remove the establishment of the Office 
of Export Trade; and to eliminate the term 

“invalidation” and substitute the term 

“revocation”) 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I send a 
package of amendments to the desk, four 
in number, and ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. It is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) proposes an unprinted amendment en 
bloc numbered 58. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 14, strike out “and” and 
insert in lieu thereof “or”. 

On page 5, line 16, strike out “and” and 
insert in lieu thereof or“. 

On page 11, line 25, delete “, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing,”. 

On page 12, line 5, after “agency” insert “, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing.“ 

On page 25, strike out lines 4 and 5, and 
insert in lieu the following: 

“(b) Purpose.—It is the purpose of this 
title to encourage American exports by di- 
recting the”. 

On page 54, strike out lines 7 through 19. 

Renumber succeeding sections accordingly. 

On page 30, line 23, strike out “or in- 
validation”. 

On page 40, line 1, strike out “INVALIDA- 
TION” and insert in lieu thereof “REVOCA- 
TION”. 

On page 40, line 15, strike out “invalida- 
tion" and insert in lieu thereof “revoca- 
tion”. 

On page 40, line 20, strike out “declaring 
the certificate invalid” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “revoking the certificate". 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, there are 
four technical amendments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
had an opportunity to review these 
amendments. They are technical amend- 
ments, and I have no objection to them. 
They are fine amendments. I support 
them. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank my colleague from 
Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments en bloc. 

The amendment (UP No. 58) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, before I 
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yield, and I know the Senator from 
Nebraska has an amendment that he 
wants to offer, I simply wish to provide 
for the Recorp a letter we recently re- 
ceived from the Conference of State 
Bank Supervisors who prior to the dis- 
cussion we had in the Chamber today 
did object to the bill on the basis that 
they thought it preempted State bank 
regulatory auhority. 

This letter lays that objection to rest, 
and I quote in part: 

The Conference is satisfied that your ex- 
planation, made a part of the legislative 
history of the Export Trading Company Act, 
responds adequately to our objection on the 
points covered. That ob,ection is therefore 
withdrawn. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of this letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE OF STATE BANK 
SUPERVISORS, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 
Hon. JOHN HEINZ, 
Russell Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HEINZ: The Conference was 
pleased to learn of your intent to address our 
concern over the apparent override of state 
authority over state-chartered institutions 
contained in S. 734, the Export Trading Com- 
pany Act. 

It is our understanding that you will ex- 
plain the intent of the bill in the following 
terms: 

Nothing in the bill is intended as an over- 
ride of existing state authority over state- 
chartered institutions. Limitations which 
now exist by force of individual state statutes 
or regulations that would affect the ability 
of state-chartered banks to take equity posi- 
tions in export trading companies are not 
preempted. Furthermore, because no override 
of existing state regulatory authority is in- 
tended, nothing in the bill can be construed 
as preventing states from adopting laws or 
promulgating regulations which would pro- 
hibit, condition, limit or restrict investments 
by banks chartered under the laws of any 
state. That is the intent of Section 105(g) 
of the bill. 

“To the extent that state-chartered in- 
stitutions are not prohibited by state statute 
or regulation from taking any equity posi- 
tion in an export trading company within 
the meaning of this bill, Section 105(b) (1) 
(B) is not intended to create an exclusive ap- 
proval right in the appropriate federal bank- 
ing agency where a controlling interest is to 
be acquired, nor is Section 105(b) (1) (A) in- 
tended to preclude the requirement of state 
approval for the taking of less than a con- 
trolling interest. It is not intended that this 
bil interfere in any way with the present 
role of the state banking department as the 
primary regulator of state-chartered institu- 
tions.” 

The Conference is satisfied that your ex- 
planation, made a part of the legislative his- 
tory of the Export Trading Company Act, 
responds adequately to our objection on the 
points covered. That objection is therefore 
withdrawn. 

The Conference does, however, reserve its 
objection to the erosion of the principle of 
the separation of banking and commerce, 
absent a proven necessity to do so. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E. KREIDER, 
Executive Vice President-Economist. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, there are a 
number of supporters of this bill that I 
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wish to take another minute just to read 
into the RECORD. 

These include: 

President’s Export Council. 

National Governors’ Association. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

American Bankers Association. 

National Forest Products Association. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

American Association of Port Authorities. 

Mining and Reclamation Council of 
America. 

Emergency Committee for American Trade. 

National Small Business Association. 

American Textile Machinery Association. 

Man-Made Fiber Products Association. 

American Apparel Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Association. 

National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion. 

American Soybean Association. 

Electronic Industries Association. 

National Customs Brokers and Forwarders 
Association of Amercia. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. 

American League for Exports and Security 
Assistance. 

American Electronics Association. 

Business Roundtable. 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade. 

Task Force on International Trade of the 
White House Conference on Small Business— 
Thomas M. Rees. 

Acme-Cleveland Corporation. 

Commercial Credit Company. 

Rockwell International Trading Company. 

Philadelphia National Bank. 

North Carolina National Bank. 

International Trade Operations, Inc. 

Export Managers Association of California. 

Schueler and Company. 

American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers. 

AMERX. 


And last, by no means, at least two ad- 
ministrations, the previous one and this 
one as evidenced by the testimony of 
Secretary Baldrige, of the Commerce 
Department, at our hearings. 

Mr. President, we are delighted with 
this broad sunport of the legislation and 
delighted to have the support of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for this legislation 
and as I say some 61 cosponsors that we 

ave. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, the 
United States needs to become an ag- 
gressive exporter of its goods and serv- 
ices. One need only look at our growing 
trade deficit to appreciate that our in- 
dustries are losing the competitive battle 
within world markets. 

For the first 70 years of this century 
our Nation had a positive trade balance 
with its trading partners. For the better 
part of this century U.S. industry was 
efficient, had innovative capacity, and 
was unexcelled in technological leader- 
ship. Today, the statistics and the out- 
look is not that encouraging. In 1977 the 
United States ran a $26.5 billion deficit, 
a $28.5 billion deficit in 1978, and a $25 
billion deficit in 1979. Last year the trade 
deficit was approximately $25 billion. 
The economic stability of our Nation is 
being swiftly eroded. 

In the last two decades the U.S. 
share of free world exports declined 
from 15 to 11 percent. Within the 
last 5 years our major competitors have 
managed to increase real exports by 4 
percent a year, while the value of U.S. 
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exports, adjusted for inflation, has 
shown little if no growth. Looking at the 
relative importance of exports as a per- 
centage of GNP, U.S. exports account 
for approximately 7 percent of GNP in 
contrast to Japan where exports ac- 
count for 14 percent of GNP and for 22 
percent of GNP in Germany. Something 
has to be done to spur U.S. exports. 

Mr. President, S. 734 is a step in that 
direction. The bill encourages and pro- 
vides a framework within which export 
trading companies may be formed. The 
bill enables banking institutions to in- 
vest in export trading companies under 
specified and carefully regulated condi- 
tions. Further, S. 734 significantly 
amends the Webb-Pomerene Act of 1918 
to clarify the antitrust provisions appli- 
cable to export trade associations and 
provides a certification procedure 
whereunder export trading companies 
and trade associations may receive anti- 
trust clearance for specified export trade 
activities. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
my remarks to the antitrust provisions 
of S. 734, specifically title II. Title II finds 
its origin in S. 864, the Export Trade 
Association Act of 1979, intrdouced by 
myself and Senators BENTSEN, CHAFEE, 
Javits, Hemz, and Marnuias on April 4, 
1979. Hearings were held on S. 864, and 
other bills, on September 17 and 18, 1979 
before the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Finance of the Senate Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
A revised version of S. 864 was intro- 
duced on February 26, 1980 as amend- 
ment No. 1674. Hearings on the revision 
were held on March 17 and 18, and 
April 3, 1980. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee reported an original bill, S. 2718, 
which contained amendment No. 1674 to 
S. 864. On August 27 and September 3, 
1980, S. 2718 was considered by the Sen- 
ate and passed by a vote of 77 to 0. 
On January 19, 1981, Senator HEINZ, I, 
and others introduced S. 144. Title II 
of S. 144 was the same as title II of S. 
2718 as passed the Senate last year. 
Hearings on S. 144 were held before the 
Subcommittee on International Finance 
and Monetary Policy on February 17, 18, 
and March 5, 1981. S. 144 was reported 
out by the Banking Committee as S. 734. 

Before I address myself to the particu- 
lars of title II of S. 734 I believe a brief 
historical background of the current 
law—the Webb-Pomerene Act of 1918 
(15 U.S.C. 61-66) which title IT amends, 
will prove beneficial. 

In 1914 Congress directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to study and report to 
the Congress on the conditions affecting 
U.S. export trade. In 1916 the Federal 
Trade Commission published a report 
that found American manufacturers and 
producers when attempting individually 
to enter foreign markets to be at a dis- 
advantage because of strong combina- 
tions of foreign competitors and orga- 
nized buyers. The report also noted that 
the threat of antitrust prosecutions 
under the Sherman Act deterred export- 
ers from carrying out collective efforts to 
challenge foreign cartels. 

In response to the findings of the FTC 
report, Congress passed in 1918 what has 
come to be known as the Webb-Pomerene 
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Act. The purpose behind passage of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act was to provide U.S. 
exporters with the ability to compete in 
international markets on an equal basis 
with their foreign competitors. The 
Webb-Pomerene Act provides a limited 
exemption from both the Sherman and 
Clayton Antitrust Acts to qualified joint 
ventures in export trade known as Webb- 
Pomerene Associations. The Webb-Pom- 
erene law exempts from U.S. antitrust 
laws any association established “for the 
sole purpose of engaging in export trade” 
(15 U.S.C. 62) as long as the association, 
its acts, or any agreements into which 
the association enters, do not: First, re- 
strain trade within the United States; 
second, restrain the export trade of any 
domestic competitor of the association; 
or third, artificially or intentionally en- 
hance or depress prices within the United 
States of commodities of the class ex- 
ported by such association or substan- 
tially lessen competition within the 
United States or otherwise restrict trade 
therein (15 U.S.C. 62). 

The Webb Act defines “export trade” 
to include only “trade or commerce in 
goods, wares, or merchandise exported, 
or in the course of being exported from 
the United States” (15 U.S.C. 61). As is 
obvious, the Webb Act does not extend to 
exports of services. 

Mr. President, both the legislative his- 
tory of the Webb Act, and the adminis- 
trative and judicial interpretation of the 
act, shed light on its scope and intended 
effect. 

The debate on passage of the Webb 
Act was centered on the resolve of two 
points mentioned in the FTC report. 
These were: First, that American firms 
and U.S. exports might be benefited if 
cooperative arrangements reduced the 
costs of foreign marketing or enhanced 
the bargaining power of American firms 
when dealing with foreign buyers; and 
second, that domestic trade might be af- 
fected adversely if cooperative arrange- 
ments enabled American firms either to 
exploit consumers in the home markets 
or exclude nonmember firms from the 
export market. 

The legislative history of the Webb 
Act, including both House and Senate 
reports and the debates in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, evidences that Congress 
presumed that formation of export trade 
associations would enable smaller Amer- 
ican firms to compete more effectively 
with large and powerful firms abroad 
by permitting American sellers to com- 
bine and bargain collectively. It was be- 
lieved that the combined power of Amer- 
ican firms would provide the means for 
entry into foreign markets which pre- 
viously were blocked by the power and 
tactics of sellers and buyers abroad. 

Early in the history of the Webb Act 
the FTC issued a letter setting forth its 
enforcement intentions. In that letter, 
known as the 1924 silver letter, the FTC 
announced that an association could 
qualify under the Webb Act if it existed 
for no other purpose than to fix prices 
and allocate sales in foreign markets— 
as long as the substantive criteria set 
forth in the act were met—and while 
foreign corporations were excluded from 
membership in Webb Associations, these 
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associations might enter into any coop- 
erative arrangements with nonnationals 
which might enhance their trade posi- 
tion in foreign markets. 

A second determination of the silver 
letter—permitting restrictive agreements 
between Webb associations and foreign 
nationals—was rescinded in 1955. Under 
the new criteria outlined by the FTC, if 
export associations enter into restrictive 
agreements with foreign competitors, 
those agreements will not be within the 
antitrust protections of the Webb Act 
and the lawfulness of the associations’ 
activities will be judged under the Sher- 
man Act, as would similar conduct by 
an individual exporter. 

After issuance of the silver letter it was 
not until the 1940’s that further clarifica- 
tion was afforded the scope of the Webb- 
Pomerene antitrust exemption through a 
series of investigations conducted by the 
Commission known as the 202 series of 
recommendations. These investigations 
concluded that a Webb-Pomerene asso- 
ciation may not: 

Enter into agreements of any kind with 
domestic producers who are not mem- 
bers of the association which fix prices, 
terms of sale, or otherwise restrain the 
free export of goods of nonmember firms. 
Pipe Fittings and Valve Export Associa- 
tion (1948). 

Enter into agreements of any kind 
whereby exports of domestic nonmember 
producers are deducted from the export 
quota of the association. Florida Hard 
Rock Phosphate Export Association 
(1945). 

Enter into agreements of any kind 
which prohibit association members 
from selling to domestic exporters in 
competition with the association, or 
which deduct sales by a member within 
the United States from the member's 
export quotas through the association. 
Phosphate Export Association (1946). 

Falsely represent that it is the sole 
export representative of the United 
States in a given industry. Pacific Forest 
Industries (1940). 

Enter into agreements of any kind 
with owners or operators of shipping 
terminals, thereby restricting use of such 
terminals to only association members. 
Phosphate Export Association (1946). 

Be involved in acquiring control of 
any patent or process useful in the pro- 
duction of the goods it markets. Sulphur 
Export Corp. (1947). 

Enter into an agreement of any kind 
which precludes or restricts the right of 
the association or its members from 
using a trademark or label in the 
United States. General Milk Co., Inc., 
Ltd. (1947). 

Enter an agreement of any kind 
whereby it controls or attempts to con- 
trol any of the terms or conditions of 
sales by its members within the United 
States. Phosphate Export Association 
(1949). 

Enter an agreement of any kind with 
any foreign producer or cartel whereby 
the United States is designated as an ex- 
clusive trade area, or imports into the 
United States are otherwise curtailed or 
restricted. Export Screw Association of 
the United States (1947). 
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Own stock, either directly or indirect- 
ly through subsidiaries, in corporation 
or other producers outside the United 
States. Export Screw Association of the 
United States (1947). 

Enter an agreement of any kind 
whereby foreign producers are guaran- 
teed the right to sell within a given area 
a specified tonnage over and above sales 
in that area by the association. Sulphur 
Export Corp. (1947). 

Enter an agreement of any kind which 


discriminates among its members as to. 


the right of withdrawal, resignation, or 
restricting the right of former members 
to compete with the association after 
withdrawal. Phosphate Export Associa- 
tion (1946). 

Conduct office operations jointly with 
a domestic trade association. Carbon 
Black Export, Inc. (1949). 

Enter an agreement of any kind to 
“maintain the status quo” in the world 
market of the industry and to do noth- 
ing which would encourage or increase 
competition in the industry. Sulphur 
Export Corp. (1947). 

Take into membership anyone who is 
not a citizen of the United States, nor 
any foreign purchaser, customer, repre- 
sentative, or agent of a foreign com- 
pany. Phosphate Export Association 
(1946). 

In 1966 the Commission in advisory 
opinion No. 91 determined that member- 
ship by a firm owning foreign entities is 
permissible in a Webb-Pomerene asso- 
ciation. 

Further clarification as to the param- 
eter of the antitrust exemption pro- 
vided under the Webb Act has been 
gained through adjudication of a num- 
ber of cases brought by the Department 
of Justice. Of these cases there are two 
major decisions which interpret the 
scope of the Webb Act. 

In the first case, United States against 
Alkali Export Association (Southern Dis- 
trict, New York, 1944) the court found 
that a Webb association had violated the 
Sherman Act by participating in foreign 
cartels that engaged in practices result- 
ing in the use of monopoly power to ex- 
tinguish the competition of independent 
domestic competitors engaged in export 
trade and, which carried out practices 
that stabilized domestic prices by remov- 
ing surplus products from the domestic 
market. In the second case, United States 
against Minnesota Mining Mfg. (District 
Court, Massachusetts, 1950) the court 
held that an export association could not 
establish or operate jointly owned facili- 
ties abroad and then went on to give 
illustrations of conduct that a Webb as- 
sociation may lawfully carry out: First, 
an association could be created by a 
majority of the firms in an industry; 
second, the association could be used as 
the members’ exclusive foreign outlet: 
third, members of the association could 
agree that goods would be purchased 
only from member producers; fourth, 
resale prices could be fixed for the asso- 
ciations’ foreign distributors; fifth, prices 
could be fixed and quotas established for 
members; and sixth, foreign distributors 
could be required to handle only the 
members’ products. 
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The Minnesota Mining case provides 
the most authoritative interpretation of 
the scope and rationale of the antitrust 
exemption under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act. As stated by the court: 

Now it may very well be that every success- 
ful export company does inevitably affect 
adversely the foreign commerce of those not 
in the joint enterprise and does bring the 
members of the enterprise so closely together 
as to affect adversely the members’ competi- 
tion in domestic commerce. Thus every ex- 
port company may be a restraint. But if 
there are only these inevitable consequences, 
&n export association is not an unlawful re- 
straint. The Webb-Pomerene Act is an ex- 
pression of Congressional will that such a 
restraint shall be permitted. 


In enacting the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
Congress envisioned an eager American 
business community availing itself of the 
opportunity to pool its facilities, re- 
sources, and expertise in such a fashion 
as to implement an ambitious joint ex- 
porting program. That vision never 
materialized. 

At their high-water mark between 
1930 and 1935, Webb-Pomerene Associa- 
tions numbered 57 and accounted for ap- 
proximately 19 percent of total U.S. ex- 
ports. Today the number of associations 
has dwindled to around 30 and their 
share of total U.S. exports has dipped to 
less than 2 percent. 

The reasons for this poor showing are 
many. To list but a few: 

The business community traditionally 
has placed top priority on tapping the 
vast domestic market and has been much 
slower to focus on the prospects overseas. 

The ever-expanding U.S. service in- 
dustries have been excluded from quali- 
fying for the act’s antitrust exemption. 

The Department of Justice, and to a 
lesser extent the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have been perceived by the business 
community as exhibiting a thinly veiled 
hostility toward Webb-Pomerene Associ- 
ations. Therefore, the threat of antitrust 
litigation has served as a deterrent to 
broader utilization of the Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act. 

All in all, there remains the strong im- 
pression among most parties that the 
Webb-Pomerene Act is a quaint relic of 
the past—a cracked plate that is not good 
enough to be brought out for company 
and yet not so useless as to be thrown 
away. This is regrettable, particularly at 
a time when we are suffering year in and 
year out $30 billion deficits. 

Title II to S. 734 modifies the Webb- 
Pomerene Act in a way that will permit 
many more American firms to make use 
of its updated provisions to promote ex- 


ports. 

Title II does the following: 

It makes the provisions of the Webb- 
Pomerene Att explicitly applicable to the 
exportation of services. The National 
Commission for the Review of Antitrust 
Laws and Procedures made this same 
recommendation in its report to the 
President. 

It expands and clarifies the act’s anti- 
trust exemption for export trade associa- 
tions, and provides an antitrust exemp- 
tion for export companies formed under 
title I of S. 734. 

It requires that the antitrust immu- 
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nity be made contingent upon a pre- 
clearance procedure. 

It transfers the administration of the 
act from the FTC to the Department of 
Commerce. 

It creates within the Department of 
Commerce an office to promote the for- 
mation of export trade associations and 
trading companies. 

It provides for the establishment of 
a task force whose purpose will be to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act in increasing U.S. ex- 
ports and to make recommendations re- 
garding its future to the President. 

Mr. President, with respect to amend- 
ments made to the Webb-Pomerene Act 
by title II of S. 734 section 201 states 
the short title of the act while section 
202 sets forth findings by the Congress 
regarding exports and joint exporting 
activities and the need for amending 
the 1918 Webb-Pomerene Act (15 U.S.C. 
61-66). 

Section 203 amends section 1 of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act (15 U.S.C. 61) and 
defines the pertinent terms to be used 
in the amended Webb-Pomerene Act. 
“Export trade” is amended to include 
trade in services as well as that in goods, 
wares, or merchandise. “Service” is de- 
fined as meaning tangible economic out- 
put and is intended to be an all-encom- 
passing definition, a term not limited 
by usage relevant to any particular 
point in time. The term “trade within 
the United States” retains the definition 
under section 1 of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act. The definition of “antitrust laws” 
is intended to be all inclusive of both 
Federal and State statutes prescribing 
the competitive norms within the mar- 
ketplace. Within the Federal jurisdic- 
tion this includes the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Wilson Tariff Act, and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
remaining definitions in section 203 are 
self-explanatory. It should be noted that 
the amendments to the Webb Act con- 
tained in title II are expanded to in- 
clude qualified “export trading com- 
panies” as well as Webb associations. 


Section 204 of title II amends sections 
2 and 4 of the Webb-Pomerene Act (15 
U.S.C. sections 62 and 64) establishes 
the scope of the antitrust exemption. 
Section 2 of the Webb-Pomerene Act 
exempts from the application of the 
Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Acts— 
specifically sections 1 to 7 of title 15 
of the United States Code—any Webb 
association that is established for the 
sole purpose of engaging in export 
trade; does not restrain trade in the 
United States; does not restrain the ex- 
port trade of any domestic competitor 
of the association; that does not artifi- 
cially or intentionally enhance or de- 
press prices within the United States of 
commodities of the class exported by 
the association; or does not substan- 
tially lessen competition within the 
United States, 

Section 4 of the Webb-Pomerene Act 
extends the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to include unfair 
methods of competition used in export 
trade even though the acts were engaged 
in outside the United States. 
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Section 204 of title II establishes a new 
section 2 to the Webb-Pomerene Act. 
Section 2(a) sets out the eligibility cri- 
teria for the antitrust exemption afforded 
under the act for export trade associa- 
tions and trading companies. Section 2(a) 
establishes six eligibility criteria. They 
are that the association or trading com- 
pany and their export trade activities: 

First. “Serve to preserve or promote 
export trade”; 

Second. “Result in neither a substan- 
tial lessening of competition or restraint 
of trade within the United States nor a 
substantial restraint of the export trade 
of any competitor of such association”; 

Third. “Do not unreasonably enhance, 
stabilize, or depress prices within the 
United States of the goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, or services of the class exported 
by such association”; 

Fourth. “Do not constitute unfair 
methods of competition against competi- 
tors engaged in the export trade of goods, 
wares, merchandise, or services of the 
Class exported by such association”; 

Fifth. “Do not include any act which 
results, or may reasonably be expected to 
result, in the sale for consumption or 
resale within the United States of the 
goods, wares, merchandise, or services 
exported by the association or export 
trading company or its members”; and, 

Sixth. “Do not constitute trade or com- 
merce in the licensing of patents, tech- 
nology, trademarks, or knowledge, except 
as incidental to the sale of goods, wares, 
merchandise, or services exported by the 
association or export trading company or 
its members.” 

With the exception of the requirements 
in paragraphs (1), (4) and (6) of section 
2(a) of the act—provisions that impose 
additional criteria for eligibility in ad- 
dition to those found in the standards of 
the current Webb-Pomerene Act—the 
substantive law of antitrust as modified 
by the amended Webb-Pomerene Act has 
not been altered. The amendment of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act by section 204(a) 
of title II of S. 734, with the exceptions 
as noted, is a codification of court inter- 
pretations of the Webb-Pomerene ex- 
emption to the domestic antitrust laws. 
In this regard I make specific reference 
to the decision in United States against 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. which I alluded to earlier in 
my remarks. Also, the amendment is con- 
sistent with the present enforcement pol- 
icy of both the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

As stated by Ky Ewing, Deputy Assist- 
ant Attorney General, Antitrust Division, 
Justice Department, during hearings on 
S. 864—now title II to S. 734—before the 
International Finance Subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking Committee on Sep- 
tember 18, 1979: 

We note (that S. 864) would require that 
a restraint of U.S. domestic trade be substan- 
tial before the exemption would disappear. 
The purpose of this proposal . . . is to bring 
the Act into what we conceive to be the cur- 
rent state of antitrust law interpreted by 
the court. (September 17, 18 hearing record 
on rags Trading and Trade Association, 
p.1 . 


Similarly, Daniel Schwartz, Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Competition, Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission, testified that the 
antitrust standards specified in S. 864 
“are essentially equivalent to the stand- 
ards of the Webb-Pomerene Act.” (Sep- 
tember 17, 18 hearing record on Export 
Trading and Trade Associations, p. 194.) 

In his prepared statement, Mr. Ewing 
further explained that— 

The judicially accepted legal threshold test 
for applicability of the Sherman Act to ac- 
tivity abroad places a heavier burden on 
government and private plaintiffs than that 
applicable domestically. The presence of a 
Substantial and foreseeable effect on U.S. 
domestic or foreign commerce is required, 
not merely some minimal efect. (September 
17, 18 hearing record on Export Trading and 
Trade Associations, p. 144.) 


Mr. Ewing also noted in his testimony 
before the subcommittee that— 

The Department of Justice has long pred- 
icated its enforcement efforts in export re- 
lated matters upon the ability to prove a sub- 
stantial and foreseeable effect on U.S. com- 
merce. (September 17, 18 hearing record on 
Frnort Trading and Trade Associations, pp. 
154-155.) 


Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator from 
Missouri yield for a question on section 
204 (a)? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HEINZ. If section 204(a) is noth- 
ing more than a codification of not only 
current judicial understanding of sec- 
tion 2 of the Webb Act but also the en- 
forcement intent of both the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, why was it necessary to 
amend this section of the Webb Act with 
the exception of paragraphs (1), (4), 
and (6) as you noted? 

Mr. DANFORTH. The amendment is 
necessary to provide certainty to the 
business community in their interna- 
tional trade activities, assuring them 
that their activities do not run afoul of 
domestic antitrust laws. This is accom- 
plished by establishing a certification 
procedure and by codifying not only 
present applicable case law but also the 
enforcement intentions of the antitrust 
oversight branches of our Government. 
Two examples will suffice. Under the 
present Webb-Pomerene Act if an ac- 
tivity of a Webb association is “in re- 
straint of trade within the United 
States“ —section 2 of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act—then the international trad- 
ing activity of that association is not 
exempt from prosecution under the 
antitrust laws. When is a “restraint” 
actionable? When it is de-minimus, in- 
significant, something more than incon- 
sequential, substantial, or just what kind 
of measurement is to be employed? 

The Court in Minnesota Mining held 
that the restraint has to be something 
more than the inevitable consequences 
of the joint activity of competitors. The 
Department of Justice stated its enforce- 
ment intent under the Webb Act to be 
against joint exporting activities that 
have a substantial and foreseeable re- 
straint on domestic trade. It would seem 
to this Senator that for the business com- 
munity to be sure as to the circumstances 
under which its international trade con- 
duct is to be held accountable, that the 
test judging the conduct be written in 
law. It is for this reason that substan- 
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tial” modifies the phrase “restraint of 
trade” and “substantially” modifies 
“lessening of competition” in section 
2(a) of the act. 

A second example relates to section 2 
of the Webb-Pomerene Act which states 
that a joint exporting activity which 
“artificially or intentionally enhances or 
depresses prices within the United 
States” is outside the scope of the anti- 
trust exemption provided by the act. The 
point I wish to make here is that for a 
business venture to rely on such a test— 
“artificially or intentionally”—is to place 
reliance on a standard which give a false 
sense of security of joint exporting ac- 
tivities. The courts in the area of anti- 
trust jurisprudence have developed a 
test that looks not to the mind—intent 
of the actors—but to the foreseeable con- 
sequences of their actions—the effect. It 
is for this reason that under paragraph 
3 of section 2(a) of the act, the eligibil- 
ity criteria is that the joint exporting 
activity does not “unreasonably enhance, 
stabilize or depress prices within the 
United States „ a test that looks 
to the effect of the actions not at the 
intent of the actors. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri for his explanation. 

Mr. DANFORTH. It should be noted 

that the eligibility criteria found in para- 
graph (6) of section 2(a) of the act re- 
quires nothing more than a determina- 
tion by the Secretary that the interna- 
tional trading activity of the trade asso- 
ciation or export trading company not 
be solely trade in the “licensing of pat- 
ents, technology, trademarks, or know- 
how” with the exception that such trade 
may be present if it is incidental to the 
sale of goods or services. It is the purpose 
of S. 2718 to further U.S. export trade in 
goods and services and not to promote 
trade in processes or ideas that could 
well result in the opposite effect 
occurring. 
Mr. President, under section 2(b) of 
the act an export trade association, ex- 
port trading company and their respec- 
tive members that have their trade, trade 
activities, and methods of operation cer- 
tifled according to the procedures set 
forth under section 4 of the act and car- 
ried out in conformity therewith are ex- 
empt from the operation of the antitrust 
laws be it private or sovereign—State or 
Federal—enforcement of those laws. The 
immunity from prosecution under the 
antitrust laws is complete from the day 
the certification goes into effect until it 
is either revoked or rendered invalid 
pursuant to actions taken under section 
4 (d) or (e) of the act. If a revocation 
or invalidation occurs under the act, the 
loss of immunity is prospective only. 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator from 
Missouri yield for an injuiry? 

ot 9 Les. 

. Z. Would the Senator, for 
the benefit of his colleagues, and as the 
author of title II of S. 734 explain how 
the antitrust immunity provided under 
title II, which attaches after certifica- 
tion, differs from the antitrust immunit 
afforded under the current Webb Pon $ 
rene Act? N 

Mr. DANFORTH. I would. Under 

8 . cur- 
rent law, a Webb-Pomerene association 
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that complies with the filing require- 
ments of section 5 of the Webb Act and 
which is not in violation of the substan- 
tive law standards of section 2 of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act is exempt from the 
operation of the antitrust laws but only 
as to those sections of the Sherman and 
Clayton statutes set out in the Webb- 
Pomerene statute. Further, neither the 
fact of immunity nor the extent thereof 
is known until an association is sued and 
obtains a judicial determination that 
section 2 of the Webb-Pomerene Act has 
not been violated. What the Webb asso- 
ciation has is only a hope. A case in point 
is United States against United States 
Alkali Export Association (Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, 1944). 

In that case a Webb association was 
charged with entering into agreements 
with foreign cartels for the purpose of 
dividing world alkali markets, assigning 
international quotas, and fixing prices 
in certain territories other than the 
United States. The Webb association ad- 
mitted the agreements but asserted in 
defense that it had complied with the 
filing requirements of section 5 of the 
statute, that its activities were not in 
violation of section 2 of the statute and 
therefore the association was immune 
from prosecution under the antitrust 
laws. Notwithstanding the association’s 
belief that it was in compliance with the 
law, the court found to the contrary. 
The court’s holding placed the arrange- 
ments employed by the alkali associa- 
tion outside the protective provisions of 
the Webb Act and exposed the associa- 
tion to liability under the antitrust laws. 
The Webb association which was orga- 
nized in 1919 found out, after appeals, 
that the antitrust immunity which it be- 
lieved it had for 40 years did in fact not 
exist. 

Under the procedures established by 
title II of S. 734, a Webb association— 
or for that matter an export trading 
company—whose export trade activities 
have been certified and which associa- 
tion or company acts within that certi- 
fication knows for certain that those ac- 
tivities are exempt from both private 
and sovereign enforcement of either 
State or Federal antitrust laws. The lat- 
ter, besides encompassing the Sherman 
and Clayton antitrust laws and the Wil- 
son Tariff Act includes the antitrust pro- 
visions of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, sections 5 and 6 thereof. The cer- 
tainty provided through the certification 
process is not lost until action is taken 
pursuant to the provisions of title II ei- 
ther to revoke or invalidate the certifi- 
cation. If the latter occurs, the loss of 
the antitrust exemption is prospective— 
for future conduct only. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Senator. I can 
see that title II provides certainty to 
Webb associations and trading compa- 
nies as to what activities they may un- 
dertake without fear of prosecution or 
suit under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Under section 2(c) 
of the act, when a certificate is issued by 
the Commerce Department, and the De- 
partment of Justice or Federal Trade 
Commission has previously advised the 
Department of Commerce of its disagree- 
ment with a determination to issue a cer- 
tificate granting immunity under the 
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act, the immunity from the operation 
of the antitrust laws is held in abeyance 
for 30 days. This provision is applicable 
to the issuance of a certificate under sec- 
tion 4(b). 

Section 205, Mr. President, provides 
conforming changes in style to section 
3 of the Webb-Pomerene Act (15 United 
States Code, section 63). 

Section 206 amends sections 4 and 5 of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act (15 United 
States Code, sections 64 and 65) and 
adds an additional seven sections to the 
act. Section 4 of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act extended the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to include 
States. Under title II both the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission have authority to seek in- 
validation of a certificate when the ex- 
port trade, activities, or methods of op- 
eration of the association or trading 
company no longer meet the require- 
ments of section 2 of the act. One of the 
eligibility criteria under the act, specif- 
ically paragraph (4) of section 2(a), is 
that of “unfair methods of competi- 
tion,” an antitrust standard uniquely 
within the expertise of the Federal Trade 
Commission and a standard which es- 
tablishes a norm of competitive behavior 
prescribed by section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. While under the 
current Webb Act there exists no exemp- 
tion for joint exporting activity that 
may be found to violate section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, such an 
exemption is provided under title II of 
S. 734. 


Section 5 of the Webb-Pomerene Act 
establishes administrative requirements 
for associations operating under the act. 
Each association, within 30 days after its 
formation, has to submit a statement to 
the Federal Trade Commission giving de- 
tails concerning its certificate of incor- 
poration and bylaws. The association 
must also furnish to the Commission 
such information as the Commission re- 
quests. The Commission may also investi- 
gate associations if it believes that the 
law may have been violated. Recommen- 
dations for readjustment can be made by 
the Commission and if the association 
does not comply with the recommenda- 
tions the Commission may refer its find- 
ings to the Department of Justice for any 
appropriate action. Under the present 
Webb-Pomerene law a Webb association 
that complies with the filing require- 
ments of section 5 would not know if it 
had an immunity from the operation of 
the antitrust laws until a judicial deter- 
mination was rendered that section 2 of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act had not been 
violated. 


Mr. President, section 206 of title II 
provides a new section 4 to the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. Section 4(a) establishes 
the procedure to apply for certification as 
either an export trade association or ex- 
port trading company. The section, spe- 
cifically paragraphs (1) through (9), de- 
scribes the information to be included in 
the application for certification which 
paragraphs I believe are self-explana- 
tory. Most notable of the informational 
filing requirements are a description of 
the circumstances showing that the as- 
sociation or export trading company will 
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serve a need in promoting the export 
trade in the goods or services invoived, 
a deer pt on of the methods by which 
the association or company intends to 
conauct its export trade and any other 
information which is reasonably avail- 
able to the applying parties and which 
is necessary for the grant of certification. 

Under section 4(b)(1) the Secretary 
of Commerce is required to certify an 
association or company within 90 days 
after receiving the application. During 
this 90-day period the Secretary will 
have the opportunity to consult with 
both the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission. The purpose 
for the consultation is to provide an op- 
portunity for the two antitrust enforce- 
ment agencies of our Government to 
share with the Secretray of Commerce 
their respective analysis of and any con- 
cerns they may have relative to the eli- 
gibility criteria of the act, section 2(a). 

Under section 4(b)(1) an association 
or company will be granted a certificate 
upon a determination by the Secretary 
that first, the association or trading com- 
pany and their respective export trade, 
trade activities and methods of operation 
meet the requirements of section 2 of the 
act and second, that the association or 
company and their respective activities 
will serve a specified need in the promo- 
tion of the applicable export trade. 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator from 
Missouri yield for a question? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HEINZ. There has been some con- 
cern raised as to the application of the 
“needs test” in title II of S. 734. As the 
Senator from Missouri is aware, in its 
report to the President and the Attorney 
General on January 22, 1979, the Na- 
tional Commission for the Review of 
Antitrust Laws and Procedures concluded 
that if the Congress determines that it 
is necessary to continue the Webb- 
Pomerene exemption it should seriously 
consider that before any immunity from 
the operation of the antitrust laws is af- 
forded an association of joint exporters 
the latter “be required to make a show- 
ing of need.” Under section 2(a) of the 
act, specifically paragraph (1), one of the 
eligibility criteria for ascertaining 
whether a certification is to be issued is 
whether the joint exporting activities 
“serve to preserve or promote export 
trade.” How is the eligibility criteria of 
section 2(a)(1) related, if at all, first to 
the needs showing under section 4(a) (6) 
and second to the needs determination 
required of the Secretary under section 
4(b) (1)? 

i DANFORTH. There is no relation- 

p. 

Mr. HEINZ. Would the Senator then 
explain what is required in the showing 
of a specified need under section 4 and 
the reason for the eligibility criteria of 
paragraph (1) of section 2(a) ? 

Mr. DANFORTH. The reason for pro- 
viding an exemption from the operation 
of the antitrust laws for the joint ex- 
porting activities of either a Webb as- 
sociation or export trading company is 
that without such an exemption, and an 
exemption which is certain. it would not 
be reasonable to conclude that such 
joint exporting activities would be un- 
dertaken except on an infrequent basis. 
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Therefore, to encourage such activity, 
an exemption is available. However, the 
exemption should only be utilized to 
preserve, that is to say maintain the 
status quo, or promote, that is to say, 
add to, export trade. To be eligible for 
the exemption such a finding—that the 
association or trading company will pre- 
serve or promote export trade—should 
be made by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Further, since the existence of that fact 
is one of six eligibility criteria, the find- 
ing would be subject to judicial consid- 
eration under a section 4(e) action. 

On the other hand, the determination 
by the Secretary under section 4(b) (1) 
utilizing information tendered pursuant 
to section 4(a) (6) is not subject to judi- 
cial consideration under a section 4(e) 
action. The reason behind requiring the 
Secretary to not only determine that the 
six eligibility criteria of section 2(a) will 
be met but that the activities of the 
Webb association or export trading com- 
pany will serve a specified need in pro- 
moting the export trade covered by the 
certification is simple. 

It was believed that those seeking to 
avail themselves of the benefit of the 
Webb-Pomerene exemption should come 
forward and share with the oversight 
agency, the Department of Commerce, 
the reasons they believe their activities 
will be in furtherance of the export trade 
of our Nation. The needs demonstra- 
tion required by section 4 of the act is 
nothing more than a subjective explana- 
tion by the association or trading com- 
pany as to how its activities will further 
U.S. trade. The Secretary in his deter- 
mination will either agree or disagree 
with that evaluation. 


Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Senator. I, 
too, believe that the needs showing with- 
in section 4 contemplates nothing more 
than a subjective explanation by the 
Webb association or trading company 
that the activities of the association or 
company will further U.S. export trade. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, the 
Secretary, under section 4(b)(1) must 
specify in the certificate the permissible 
export trade, trade activities, and meth- 
ods of operation of the association or 
company. The immunity from the opera- 
tion of the antitrust laws provided by 
section 2(b) of the act applies to those 
enumerated activities. 


Under section 4(b)(1) the Secretary 
must issue the cetrificate or deny the 
application 90-calendar days after an 
application is filed but may extend that 
process by an additional 30 days with 
the agreement of the applicant. After 
an application is filed. by the 45th day, 
the Secretary is to delivery to the Attor- 
ney General and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a copy of any certificate the 
Secretary proposes to issue. No later than 
15 days thereafter—in the case of a cer- 
tificate delivered on the 45th day, by the 
60th day—the Attorney General or Com- 
mission may give written notice of an 
intent to offer advice on the determina- 
tion, If the Commission or Attorney Gen- 
eral does not respond within the 15-day 
period or formally advises the Secretary 
of no disagreement with his intent to is- 
sue a certificate then the Secretary may 
issue a certificate at any time. 
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If the Attorney General or Commis- 
sion advises the Secretary of an intent 
to offer advice on the application, then 
such advice must be provided the Secre- 
tary within 45 days of the date the 
Attorney General or Commission re- 
ceived from the Secretary a copy of the 
proposed certification. In the case of 
the Attorney General or Commission 
notifying the Secretary of Commerce 
of his intention to offer formal advice 
on the 60th day after the certificate has 
been filed the formal advice must be 
given by the 90th day, since the proposed 
certificate was tendered to each agency 
on the 45th day. 

The extension of time afforded under 
section 4(b) applies only to the grant- 
ing of the certificate and not to the 
time during which the Attorney Gen- 
eral or Commission is obligated to act. 

Mr. HEINZ. Would the Senator yield 
for a question on section 4(b) (1) ? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HEINZ. What is the purpose of the 
last sentence of section 4(b) (1)? Is it 
not the intent of the author of this 
title that the two respective antitrust 
enforcement agencies establish a proc- 
ess similar to that utilized for enforce- 
ment of the domestic antitrust laws 
whereby they will reconcile any potential 
conflict as to which agency will enforce 
its respective law against a given com- 
pany or industry in a manner so that 
all those concerned know that one or 
the other agency will assume primary 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Yes, that is the in- 
tent. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 4(b) (2) of the act provides that an 
association may request expedited con- 
sideration on its application. The time 
constraints in section 4(b) (1) must still 
be honored but it is expected that if a 
need is demonstrated, justifying expedi- 
tion, then all affected agencies will act in 
due speed. 


Section 4(b)(3) provides automatic 
certification for existing Webb-Pomerene 
associations which request such certi- 
fication within 180 days after enactment 
of the act. Under the amendment, the 
certification process for existing Webb- 
Pomerene associations is to comport with 
the process applicable to other associa- 
tions seeking certification under the act, 
with two exceptions: First, under para- 
graph (3) of section 4(b) the Secretary’s 
review of the application for certification 
is to he summary in nature. Specifically, 
the Secretary is reauired to determine 
whether the application shows “on its 
face” whether a certificate should issue. 
It is further stated that unless the Secre- 
tary “possesses information clearly in- 
dicating that the requirements of section 
2(a) are not met”—again, by looking at 
the application on its face and having 
available the advice of the Department 
of Justice or Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—the Secretary must issue the certi- 
ficate for the export trade, export trade 
activities and methods of operation that 
meet the reauirements of section 2(a) 
of the act. Second, when issuing a certi- 
ficate pursuant to paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 4(b) the Secretary need not deter- 
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mine that the association and its activi- 
ties will serve a specified need in promot- 
ing the export trade of the goods, wares, 
merchandise or services described in the 
application. An existing Webb-Pomerene 
association need not have to demonstrate 
that its existence is in furtherance of 
U.S. export trade. Such will be presumed. 

Section 4(b) (4) provides a mechanism 
whereby an association whose applica- 
tion for certification or amendment 
thereto is denied is to be afforded a hear- 
ing with respect to that determination 
pursuant to section 557 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

Section 4(b) (4) provides a mechanism 
whereby an association whose applica- 
tion for certification or amendment 
thereto is denied is to be afforded a 
hearing for reconsideration with respect 
to that determination. 

Section 4(c) of the act requires that 
after certification, if there occurs a ma- 
terial change—meaning something more 
than inconsequential—related to the as- 
sociation or trading company’s member- 
ship, trade activities or methods of oper- 
ation, then an affirmative duty on the 
part of the association or company exists 
to report the change to the Department 
of Commerce. At the time the report is 
made the association or company may 
request that its certification be amended. 

The antitrust immunity provided by 
the act continues uninterrupted if the 
material change subsequently becomes 
incorporated into the certification 
through approval by the Secretary of 
Commerce. It should be noted that upon 
the failure of the Secretary of Commerce 
to approve the change such failure does 
not affect the scope of the underlying 
certification except as to that part rele- 
vant to the material change. 

Under section 4(d) the Secretary, after 
notification to an association or trading 
company and after affording it a hear- 
ing, may require that the association or 
company amend its organization dr 
methods of operation to correspond to 
its grant of certification. Further, if the 
Secretary determines that the eligibility 
criteria of section 2(a) of the act are no 
longer met, the Secretary must either re- 
voke the certification or himself make 
such amendments to the certification to 
satisfy the eligibility criteria of the act. 

Mr. President, section 4(e) (1) author- 
izes either the Department of Justice or 
the Federal Trade Commission to bring 
an action to invalidate, in whole or in 
part, the certification granted to an as- 
sociation or trading company on the 
grounds that the eligibility criteria of 
a 2 of the act are no longer being 

et. 

Once an association or trading com- 
pany’s export trading activity has been 
certified under the act, the only action 
provided by law against the association, 
trading company or their respective 
members would be either a self-initiated 
action by the Secretary under section 
4(d) of the act or an action by the De- 
partment of Justice or Federal Trade 
ae under section 4(e) of the 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator yield for 
& question on section 4(e) of the act? 


Mr. DANFORTH. Yes. 
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Mr. HEINZ. Would a private party 
have a cause of action against a Webb 
association, trading company or their re- 
spective members under the Federal, or 
for that matter, State antitrust laws for 
injury to it? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Section 4(e)(3) of 
the act provides that only the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Federal Trade 
Commission has standing to bring a 
cause of action in court against a trading 
company or Webb association for viola- 
tion of section 2 of the act. Therefore, 
apart from the complaint against ac- 
tivity being ultra vires to the certifica- 
tion, a private party has no standing to 
bring suit. However, after a certificate 
has been revoked or invalidated, a pri- 
vate party could have standing to bring 
an action under the antitrust laws based 
on activities subsequent to the revoca- 
tion or invalidation. 

Where a private cause of action has 
been initiated, claiming that a Webb as- 
sociation is acting ultra vires to its cer- 
tification, a court would not be able to 
infer from the acts of the Webb associa- 
tion any anticompetitive effect or intent 
until it first determines that the acts of 
the association were in fact ultra vires 
to the certification. If an ultra vires act 
is determined to be present, then the 
court may proceed with its inquiry and 
determine whether it may infer from 
that ultra vires act the requisite intent 
and anticompetitive effect under the 
antitrust laws. 

I would also point out that a private 
party who may be “aggrieved by an order 
of an appropriate banking agency” pur- 
suant to section 105(e)(1) of S. 734 
(title I of the legislation) may not em- 
ploy the broad standing provision of 
section 105(e)(1) in order to obtain 
standing against an export trading com- 
pany or association with respect to its 
export trade. trade activities and meth- 
ods of operation. 

Mr. HETNZ. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Under section 4(e) 
(1). before the Derartment of Justice or 
Federal Trade Commission may sue to 
invalidate a certification, it is required 
to notify the affected parties 30 calendar 
days in advance. It is anticipated that 
this 20-day period will allow sufficient 
time for the parties to resolve their dif- 
ferences, if at all possible. The 30-day 
notification veriod is not avplicable to an 
action seeking a restraining order under 
section 40e) (2). 

The authority of the district court 
under an action for invalidation is to 
consider the issues de novo. The only 
issues that are before the court are 
whether the requirements of section 2(a) 
of the act. the elicihility criteria, are 
being complied with hv the association 
or trading company. While the Secretary 
of Commerce must consider the reauire- 
ments of section ) and determine that 
the activities of the association or trad- 
ing companv will serve a specified need 
in promoting the applicable export trade 
in order to issue a certificate. the speci- 
fied need determination of the Secretary 
is not an issue which is subiect to con- 
sideration bv the district court in a sec- 
tion 4(e) (1) action. 

The district court in a section 4(c) (1) 
action may either issue an order invali- 
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dating the certificate, after which the 
association or company may continue to 
exist but does so without the protection 
of the antitrust immunity of section 2(b) 
of the act, or require the association or 
company to modify its organization or 
methods of operation in order to comply 
with the requirements of section 20a) of 
the act. 

Under section 4(e) (2), during the 30- 
day period, the effective date of the grant 
of certification is held in abeyance, the 
Department of Justice or Federal Trade 
Commission may seek an applicable 
order prohibiting the certificate from 
taking effect. It is anticipated this right 
of action granted by section 4(e) (2) will 
be used sparingly. This provision for a 
temporary restraining order or prohibi- 
tion is applicable to the issuance of a 
certificate pursuant to section 4 of the 
act. Further, the common law require- 
ments applicable to the granting of 
either a temporary restraining order or 
preliminary injunction must be met by 
the moving party before the court can 
issue such an order. Congress means for 
this not to be an easy burden to over- 
come. 

The provision for the restraining order 
or prohibition was added at the request 
of the Department of Justice. It exists 
as a safety valve where, in the opinion 
of the antitrust enforcement agencies of 
our Government, the Secretary of Com- 
merce intends to issue a certification to 
either a Webb association or a trading 
company and there exists, on the face of 
the certification, obvious violations of 
section 2 of the act. The sole issue before 
the court is whether on the face of the 
certification there exists such obvious 
violations of section 2 of the act that a 
restraining order or prohibition must 
be issued. 

Under section 4(f) trading companies 
and associations are obligated to com- 
ply with U.S. export control laws. Under 
section 4(g) final orders of the Secretary 
of Commerce are subject to judicial re- 
view under chapter 7 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

Mr. President, section 5 of the act 
mandates that within 90 days after en- 
actment, the Secretary of Commerce, 
after consulting with both the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, publish proposed guidelines. 
The guidelines are to relate to the process 
by which the Secretary of Commerce will 
reach his determinations under section 
4 relative to whether the requirements 
of section 2 of the act are being met. 
The guidelines shall be periodically re- 
viewed and revised where warranted. 

Sections 6 and 7 of the act are self- 
explanatory. Section 8 of the act requires 
that portions of applications, amend- 
ments and annual reports that contain 
trade secrets or confidential business or 
financial information, which if disclosed 
could competitively harm the party sub- 
mitting the information, be held con- 
fidential and not disclosed except as pro- 
vided under section 9(b). The latter sec- 
tion, under specific circumstances, allows 
disclosure to the Attorney General or 
Federal Trade Comm'ssion. Sections 9, 
10, and 11 of the act, I believe, are also 
self-explanatory. 
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Mr. President, section 207 of title II 
would add a new section to the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. The purpose of this new 
section would be to grandfather exist- 
ing Webb-Pomerene associations so that 
their ongoing operations would not be 
affected by the changes to the Webb- 
Pomerene Act proposed by title II of S. 
734. 

I believe, Mr. President, that any ex- 
port trade legislation must insure that 
existing Webb-Pomerene associations 
have the election to continue their op- 
erations unimpeded. Existing association 
operations that involve many millions 
of dollars of capital investment, long- 
standing course of dealings and long- 
term contractual obligations should not 
be jeopardized. Care must be taken to 
insure that there is no temporal dis- 
continuity with regard to the antitrust 
immunity enjoyed by such associatioas 
and that any modified system of anti- 
trust immunity be, at a minimum, co- 
extensive with what immunity currently 
is available to Webb-Pomerene associa- 
tions. 

The provisions of section 207 would 
permit Webb-Pomerene associations in 
existence as of January 1, 1981 to con- 
tinue to function under the provisions 
of the prior law if they so elect. Further, 
section 207 would authorize Webb- 
Pomerene associations in existence on 
January 1, 1981, to apply at any time for 
certification under the revised act. 

The proposed section 207 reflects a 
recognition that existing associations 
differ from new potential applicants be- 
cause they have invested time, person- 
nel and resources in reliance on the 
present exemption. Its provisions would 
encourage application for intended ben- 
efits of certification, while at the same 
time making clear that there is no desire 
to impose that process or to jeopardize 
or dislocate those who have lawful in- 
vestments and activities presently in 
Place which in 1980 contributed in ex- 
cess of $2 billion annually to our Na- 
tion’s balance of trade. Those associa- 
tions who seek certification are allowed 
to decide whether they will accept it. 
They thus are assured that to seek cer- 
tification will not put at risk any of their 
existing investment. In essence this is 
the same choice facing all applicants: 
freedom to choose the benefits of the 
new law or to remain under the status 

uo. 

5 UP AMENDMENT NO. 59 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon) 
3 an unprinted amendment numbered 


At the appropriate place, add the following 
section: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
schedule of phased decontrol of natural gas 
prices embodied in the Natural Gas Policy 
Act of 1978 continues to be sound public 
policy which should not be altered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment which expresses that it is 
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the sense of the Senate to support the 
objectives of the Natural Gas Policy Act 
which has to do with phased decontrol 
of natural gas under title I of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978. 

The administration has voiced some 
support for accelerating the schedule set 
forth in this act decontrolling the well- 
head price of natural gas. 

This resolution which I present to the 
Senate today would send a clear message 
to the administration and the Nation 
that this body does not support immedi- 
ate decontrol of natural gas prices. 

The overriding purpose of the 1978 act 
was to encourage more domestic natural 
gas production by gradually decontrol- 
ling prices. 

The overwhelming conclusion by the 
industry is that the aim of title I is 
succeeding. 

Domestic natural gas production in- 
crease in 1979 from about 19.3 trillion 
cubic feet in 1978 to 19.9 trillion cubic 
feet, the first increase since 1972. 

Additions to proven reserves in 1979 
increased 35 percent over 1978 figures. 

In fact, the gas industry is currently 
experiencing a significant surplus of gas 
supplies. Industry sources have indicat- 
ed that there is perhaps even more gas 
to sell than the pipeline has places or 
buyers to purchase the product. 

The NGPA established a gradual de- 
control schedule for new gas. The price 
is allowed to go up monthly and at an 
annual rate of the annual rate of infla- 
tion plus 4 percent until 1985. 


(Mr. QUAYLE assumed the chair.) 


Mr. EXON. Consumers, of course, will 
feel the increases regardless of the dif- 
ferent pricing categories. The pipelines 
purchase both old and new gas from pro- 
ducers, and even though two-thirds of 
our total supply is characterized as old 
gas, sales are made on a rolled-in price 
basis where the cost of old and new gas 
is averaged together in the retail price. 

The phased decontrol schedule con- 
templated in the 1978 act was a com- 
promise measure, designed to protect 
consumers as well as provide incentives 
to producers. The administration’s con- 
sideration to accelerate decontrol will 
destroy the delicate balance of that com- 
promise which was hammered out in sev- 
eral endless days of committee work. Ac- 
celerating decontrol of natural gas prices 
will dramatically tip the scales in favor 
of the gas producers. 

Mr. President, the Nation’s largest gas 
producers are not unfamiliar players in 
our continuing energy policy debate. 
Such firms as Exxon, Texaco, Gulf, Shell, 
Mobil, Amoco, and Union Oil produce 
more than 40 percent of our domestic 
supply of natural gas. Decontrolling nat- 
ural gas will only accelerate the gusher 
of profits which the major oil companies 
have realized from OPEC price hikes and 
the administration’s recent order to im- 
mediately decontrol oil prices. These 
companies would surely experience an- 
other explosion in new profits if the re- 
maining controls on gas are removed. 

A recent study by the American Gas 
Association indicated that under total 
decontrol the wellhead price of natural 
gas would rise from the current national 
average of $1.65 per thousand cubic feet 
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to $4.50 or $5.50 per thousand cubic feet. 
The AGA study concluded that imme- 
diate decontrol would double residential 
heating bills from an average of $494 
per home in 1981, to $897 in 1982. 


In my State of Nebraska, where 75 
percent of the homes use natural gas, 
residential users could pay at least $330 
more in 1982 if gas prices are immedi- 
ately decontrolled. Prices to industrial 
users of gas would also double, increas- 
ing the cost of goods and services and 
pushing the inflation rate beyond its al- 
ready unbearable limits. A recent study 
by the Energy Action Educational Foun- 
dation stated thal natural gas decontrol 
would add from 3 to 5 percentage points 
to the Consumer Price Index as workers, 
farmers, and businesses strive to main- 
tain their standard of living and keep 
pace with rising energy costs. 

Let us not compound the terrible rig- 
ors of inflation at this time by even con- 
sidering deregulation of natural gas. If 
we are really and truly concerned about 
inflation then we should be against any 
acceleration in this area. 


Mr. President, I quote from the Wash- 
ington Post of April 4, 1981, in a headline 
entitled “Food, Fuel Costs Push Price 
Index Up by 16-Percent Rate.” I read 
from the Washington Post: 

Part of the increase in the price index 
for finished goods, as well as the 1.1 percent 
rise in the companion index for intermedi- 
ate goods, was a result of large increases in 
the cost of refined petroleum products. 
These came in turn from President Reagan's 
decision to strip away federal price controls 
on domestic crude oil, and the continued 
pass-through of Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries’ price hikes. 

For instance, the energy component of the 
finished goods index rose 6.1 percent last 
month. That includes a 7.5 percent increase 
in the price of gasoline charged by a refiner. 
Similarly, the same component of the inter- 
mediate goods index—which covers the cost 
of, say, heating oil to businesses—rose 4.3 
percent. 


Mr. President, I use those figures 
merely to bring home once again that 
despite our efforts, despite our rhetoric, 
and despite our goal, inflation continues 
to eat America alive, and if we do any- 
thing more to dramatically increase in- 
flation, as accelerated decontrol of nat- 
ural gas certainly would do, in fact, I say, 
Mr. President, that such action would 
pale by comparison the President’s de- 
control early this year of oil prices. 

Natural gas decontrol, like oil decon- 
trol, will have an enormous impact on 
the farming community which is already 
overburdened by the administration’s 
policies. In addition to emasculating the 
farm programs, the administration’s 
consideration to decontrol natural gas, 
like the decontrol of oil prices, will only 
add to the farmer's cost of production in 
added fuel prices and agricultural sup- 
plies such as insecticides and pesticides 
manufactured with natural gas. In addi- 
tion, manufacturers of irrigation equip- 
ment, an important commodity to the 
West, utilize natural gas, and also farm- 
ers use gas in conditioning and drying 
grain. All consumers will, of course, pay 
for these increases in higher food costs. 
The additional revenues, however, will 
not be realized by farmers. It is the gas 
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producers who will be crying all the way 
to the bank. 

The study by the energy action group 
also estimated that the value of the 
major oil companies’ natural gas re- 
serves would increase to between $1.3 
trillion and $1.6 trillion in 1985, a mar- 
ket value increase of between 800 and 
940 percent over the value of their re- 
serves on December 31, 1979. Lifting the 
controls on natural gas could add $500 
billion to oil company revenues between 
1981 and 1985 compared to $10 or $15 bil- 
lion which these companies will realize 
from oil decontrol. 

Already, the oil companies cannot 
spend all of the money they are making. 
Even though these firms have invested 
billions in new exploration activities, 
their remaining cash pot has allowed 
these companies to buy heavily into other 
business ventures as well as into coal 
and related mineral extraction indus- 
tries. There is currently a shortage in 
the drilling equipment market as well as 
in the availability of drilling crews, and, 
although exploration activity is at a rec- 
ord alltime high increasing some 35 
percent over last year, the industry is 
hard pressed to prove that they would 
be drilling much more with additional 
profits. 

What more incentive do these pro- 
ducers need, I ask? Under the NGPA all 
gas discovered after 1977 is allowed to 
gradually rise in price until 1985 when, 
as I said, all controls would be lifted. At 
that time the price of gas could rise to 
the world selling price of oil. The pro- 
ducers claim this incentive is too strin- 
gent, and that the price of gas should 
track the price of oil not tomorrow, not 
in 1985, but now. 

The producers have cried a lot but 
have not made a case for the need to 
allow a perfect equivalency between the 
price of oil and the price of natural gas. 
Oil production is much more expensive 
than gas production, and some industry 
sources have admitted there is room for 
price differentials between gas and oil. 
Neither has the gas-producing industry 
proved that decontrolling the price of 
on will increase the quality of gas avail- 

e. 

In this Senator’s mind, it is debatable 
that free market economics apply to this 
situation. OPEC sets the price of oil, and 
after 1985 will set the price of natural 
gas. Supply and demand principles are 
unfamiliar terms in this scenario. In a 
decontrolled natural gas market, the 
producers will set the price which the 
pipelines and the utilities will have to 
pay. Without alternatives, there is little 
choice in the matter. 

As usual, we consumers are also left 
with few alternatives. Phased decontrol 
at least cushions the impact of lifting the 
cap on gas prices. 

Mr. President, this Senator is no stran- 
ger to the free enterprise system. As a 
small businessman myself, I certainly 
believe that we need to reduce Govern- 
ment intrusion where the normal forces 
of the market will work effectively. I 
believe however, that the administra- 
tion’s free market enthusiasts who argue 
that immediate decontrol of natural gas 
is necessary to insure additional sup- 
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plies, are failing to look at the realities 
of their proposal. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the 
stakes in this decontrol scheme are enor- 
mous. Forty million consumers will lose, 
and a few gas producers—big oil—will 
gain hundreds of billions of dollars over 
the next several years. The economy will 
suffer as inflation soars upward with 
the ever-increasing costs of energy. Huge 
shifts of income will move from the 
Northeast and Midwest to the gas-pro- 
ducing States of the South and South- 
west. Phased decontrol will at least 
cushion, for a time, the shock to con- 
sumers, while at the same time signaling 
producers that higher price incentives 
are becoming available. 

I would urge the Senate to adopt this 
measure, sending assurances to the 
American people that at least Congress 
recognizes the responsibility it bears in 
formulating our Nation’s energy policy. 
We certainly cannot afford to pursue a 
free market philosophy which is not 
tempered with reason and an overriding 
sense of equity. The public interest 
surely demands it. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EXON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for his amendment 
and for his leadership and I would like 
to ask unanimous consent to be listed as 
a cosponsor of his amendment. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I certainly 
appreciate the fact that my friend from 
Michigan wants to be added as a cospon- 
sor to this amendment. I am happy to 
ask unanimous consent that his name be 
added, if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I think it 
would be well if I could possibly amplify 
on this matter just a little bit more. I 
think that we are all concerned about 
the very grave difficulties we have with 
inflation today. 

Most of us on this side of the aisles, as 
well as those on that side of the aisles, 
have, in most instances, supported the 
President in his overall goals of trying 
to reduce the infiationary pressure. I 
would think and hope that the Senate 
would accept this proposal, because if it 
does not, then I think the Senate of the 
United States is saying very simply that, 
“No, while we vote for budget cuts and 
while we want to use supply-side eco- 
nomics to continue to try and juice the 
economy, when it really comes down to 
doing something about further decontrol 
of basic energy costs that are killing the 
average Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public in 
the United States today, that when we 
get into that area we do not want to 
make a stand. We will let the course of 
the administration continue.” 


Now what is the present course of the 
administration in this particular area? 
About 2 weeks ago, I was with several 
other Senators and we had a very inter- 
esting discussion at some length with the 
new Secretary of Energy, the former 
Governor of South Carolina, Mr. James 
Edwards, who is not only a former Gov- 
ernor with whom I was associated, but 
a good friend. Toward the end of that 
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particular discussion involving Members 
of the U.S. Senate and several of our col- 
leagues from the House side of the Hill, I 
asked the question: 

Mr. Secretary, what had been or what will 
be your recommendation to the President of 
the United States on acceleration of the de- 
control of natural gas prices? 


His response, Mr. President, was: 

I have made no recommendations to the 
President at this juncture. We have ordered 
a study and this study is expected to be 
completed within the next 60 days. 


I suspect, therefore, if the Secretary 
of Energy’s timing was accurate at that 
time—and I suspect it was—that that 
would mean sometime within the next 
30 days, at the outside, that report would 
be coming down. 

This is clear evidence, it seems to me, 
as has been widely reported in the press 
and discussed in the cloakrooms off the 
Senate floor, that indeed the administra- 
tion, while not yet having made any final 
decision, is seriously considering the 
matter of acceleration of the decontrol of 
the act that I referred to a few moments 
ago. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, regard- 
less of what the study showed the admin- 
istration is coming forth with, regardless 
of that, I think it is critically important 
that we who are elected here by the peo- 
ple of the United States recognize and 
realize that the gas producers are now 
doing very well; that we have more sup- 
plies of natural gas now than we ever had 
before; that the “bubble” in the gas sup- 
ply lines that we heard a great deal about 
a few months ago has turned into a huge 
bulge, and, because of the accelerated 
drilling for oil, we have had an un- 
anticipated discovery of natural gas 
supplies. 

This being the case, and with the 
recognition that the people of the United 
States today are overwhelmed with the 
increases over which they have little 
or no control—certainly I feel badly 
about the fact that gasoline prices at the 
pump continue to rise. But I recognize 
that there are other means of transporta- 
tion if the people can afford it. At the 
same time, America is a nation that 
travels on wheels and literally millions 
of people depend upon their automobiles, 
which have to run on ever-increasing 
and staggering costs of gasoline, are a 
part of their life that they need, that 
they depend on, and that they have to 
have. But I recognize that there are 
some other things that could be done if 
you have to get from point A to point B. 

But when we are talking about natural 
gas and, as I said earlier, when 75 per- 
cent of the people who live in my State 
depend on natural gas, there is little if 
any alternative to heating the home dur- 
ing the winter. Therefore, it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that we should certainly 
send the signal very loud and send the 
signal very clear to the administration 
that the U.S. Senate feels that this 
would be a wrong time to tamper with 
that act that was very carefully and 
time-consumingly put together, which 
phased out natural gas over a period of 
time—over g reriod of time. Mr. Presi- 
dent—finally being phased out on Janu- 
ary 1, 1985. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator DUsMPERS and senator 
BIDEN be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dan- 
FORTH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is a sense of the Senate resolution 
which reads: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
schedule of phased decontrol of natural gas 
prices embodied in the Natural Gas Policy 
Act of 1978 continues to be sound public 
policy which should not be altered. 


That, of course, at the present time, is, 
as the amendment states, public policy. 
That is present law. It is what the Senate 
and the House decided in 1978. As a 
practical matter, the amendment does 
nothing that is not already the law of 
the land. Indeed, it does less, because it is 
only a sense of the Senate resolution. 

It is also clearly nongermane to export 
trading companies legislation. It is an 
energy issue. It has nothing to do with 
the Banking Committee. It has nothing 
to do with international finance, mone- 
tary policy, or export policy. 

It is my view that, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is consistent with cur- 
2 law, it just does not belong on this 

I personally might be very sympathetic 
to the policy expressed. Indeed, that was 
the policy I voted for in 1978. I might 
support it if it was on another bill. But 
let me say to my good friend from Ne- 
braska, I just do not think this is the 
time or the place to debate an energy 
+ al not on a Banking Committee 

We do not have a time agreement on 
this bill, so technically the Senator from 
Nebraska can offer any kind of amend- 
ment he wants, for whatever purpose he 
has in mind. But I am strongly opposed 
to this amendment being added to this 
bill. 

It also has great potential for doing 
mischief to our legislation over on the 
House side. Right now there are three 
committees of jurisdiction in the House, 
all of whom have claimed a piece of their 
equivalent of export trading company 
legislation. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has been very involved in legis- 
lation of this kind. The House Banking 
Committee has been very involved in 
similar legislation. The House Judiciary 
Committee has been very involved in title 
II of the export trading company bill, 
so much so that some members of the 
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committee have introduced a totally dif- 
ferent approach to title II. 

As a result, the House made little prog- 
ress on this legislation last year. They 
never got it to the floor. Not because of 
the merits of the legislation. but becanse 
of jurisdictional difficulties over on the 
House side, which we hope they will re- 
solve this year. 

Putting this amendment on this bill 
gives one more committee of jurisdic- 
tion a shot at this legislation. It would, 
at a minimum, invite one more subcom- 
mittee and one committee in the House 
to claim it. 

Mr. President, that is just not the kind 
of help this legislation needs. We want 
to make the job of the House as easy as 
possible, not as difficult as possible, which 
is the effect the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would have. 

I also think, Mr. President, that for 
us to get into the merits of the issue 
that the Senator seeks to raise will cause 
one additional problem, which is to con- 
fuse the issue that we will be voting on 
later today when we finally get to pas- 
sage of this bill. 

If we spend most of our time debating 
the merits of natural gas decontrol, re- 
gardless of how the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska is disposed of, 
either favorably or unfavorably from his 
point of view, there are two possible out- 
comes. 

The first outcome is that people who 
like the result will think that that was 
what we spent most of our time on and 
the export trading company bill has 
somehow become a natural gas bill. Re- 
member, we had a filibuster on this for 
weeks, with many votes being 48 to 52, 47 
to 49. I am concerned that the final vote 
on this bill might be not what is reflected 
in the bill but what is reflected in this 
amendment. 

Do we want to make the job of the 
House easier? Do we want to show peo- 
ple, as a practical matter, that we are all 
very much for this bill? 

Senator Proxmire has had more res- 
ervations about this bill than anybody 
else, and we have had our share of dis- 
agreements. Nobody has been a stronger 
or more effective critic of this bill than 
BILL Proxmrre. Yet he is a strong sup- 
porter of this bill even though he does 
not think it perfect. This bill passed the 
Senate last year 77 to 0. I do not want 
to see it passed 76 to 1, I will be honest 
with you. I do not want to see it pass 
70 to 6. I do not want to see it pass 
50 to 40. I want to see it pass bv the same 
overwhelming, unanimous vote that it 
did last time. 

All the amendment of the Senator 
does, it seems to me, is to cloud the real 
issues. It does not help this legislation 
in terms of really giving us a true meas- 
ure of the sunport for it that we all know 
is here in this body. 

I understand the Senator is determined 
to proceed to a recorded vote on this. I 
understand that Senator BUMPERS wants 
to make a statement, and I want to move 
to table the amendment. However, I do 
not wish to preclude Senator BUMPERS 
from his statement. 

I would like to ask the Senator from 
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Arkansas if he wants some time. I would 
be happy to yield him some time by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. EXOn. ihe Senator from Ar- 
kansas told me he wants about 3 or 4 
minutes. I appreciate very much the 
offer by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to give us some additional time. 

Will the Senator yield to me at this 
time for 3 minutes to answer the objec- 
tions he has just raised? 

Mr. HEINZ. No, this Senator cannot 
yield that much time, I am afraid. But I 
am prepared to yield to Senator Bum- 
PERS for a reasonable period of time, if 
he wants me to yield to him. Otherwise, 
I will be forced to move to table. I do not 
wish to foreclose debate, but I do not 
want to vernetuate the filibuster, either. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania indicating that 
he is not going to give me a chance to re- 
spond to his remarks? 

Mr. HEINZ. No, the Senator merely 
declined to yield a half-hour. 

Mr. EXON. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon? 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania merely declined 
to yield the Senator one-half hour. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I said 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HEINZ. Oh, I am sorry. I apolo- 
gize, Mr. President. I understood the 
Senator to say 30 minutes. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes, 4 if 
he so desires, to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, without my losing my right to 
the floor. 

I apologize to my good friend. I 
thought he said 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend from Pennsylvania. I was puzzled 
by his actions. There is a difference be- 
tween 3 minutes and 30 minutes. 

Mr. President, the objections that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has to my 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution in this 
case are not well founded. I simply point 
out to the Chair that, on numerous occa- 
sions, I have sat on this floor and heard 
managers of a bill say the same thing 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania just 
said with regard to this particular piece 
of legislation. Mr. President, I simply 
point out that I wish the Senator would 
clarify for the Senate the fact that this 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution would 
have no effect whatsoever as this bill 
goes to the House of Representatives. 


It is a sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
and, therefore, would not obstruct the 
bill at all on the other side of the Hill. 

T simply point out to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that this sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution is worded in the same 
fashion and takes the same form as a 
Republican-sponsored sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution 10 days or so ago with re- 
gard to sending a message to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the form 
of a sense-of-the-Senate resolution on 
another bill that had no direct connec- 
tion with that, simply saying that it was 
the sense of the Senate that the grain 
embargo should be ended. Mine is noth- 
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ing more and nothing less. If it were 
appropriate to have that sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution on the grain embargo, 
sponsored by those on that side of the 
aisle in that instance, I suggest, Mr. 
President, that it is entirely proper for 
this to be included as I have amended it. 

On many occasions, Mr. President, the 
U.S. Senate has agreed that when we 
have matters of a critical nature—which 
I think this is—there is broad inter- 
pretation with regard to the amend- 
ments to a piece of legislation on the 
floor. 

I yield back to my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, with my thanks. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, how much 
time does the Senator from Arkansas 
want? 

Mr. BUMPERS. No more than 10 
minutes. 

I say to the Senator, he is going to 
be on an airplane with me tonight go- 
ing to Pittsburgh, and I want us to leave 
here good friends. 

Mr. HEINZ. That may even be possible 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Arkansas without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, first, I 
want to acknowledge that this amend- 
ment may not appear germane to the ex- 
port trading bill. If this administration 
had not indicated that it is seriously con- 
sidering the decontrol of natural gas 
prices, we could certainly have post- 
poned this amendment until after the 
recess, to be put on a more appropriate 
measure. However, there has been much 
mention in the press about the Presi- 
dent’s contemplation of decontrol of 
natural gas prices. 

The other day, Secretary of Energy 
Edwards appeared before the Energy 
Committee, and this very question came 
up. I asked him if he had made a recom- 
mendation to the President. He said no 
recommendation had been made, but 
that it was under study and as soon as 
they completed the study within the De- 
partment of Energy, a recommendation 
would be made to the President. 

I then asked the Secretary what the 
average price for natural gas in this 
country is right now. He said he thought 
it was around $1.50. Actually, it is $1.61 
an Mcf—that is a thousand cubic feet of 


gas. 

I then asked Secretary Edwards what 
the price was for the deep gas in Louisi- 
ana, gas found below 15,000 feet. 

He did not know, so I told him. I know 
that the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. is 
paying between $6.07 and $7 an Mef. 

That means that the controlled price 
of natural gas is $1.60 per Mcf, but the 
decontrolled price is $7 per Mcf. 

I asked Secretary Edwards if he could 
give me one reason for believing that all 
the natural gas in this country would not 
immediately go to $7 per Mef if the price 
wee decontrolled. He said that he could 
not. 

Mr. President, decontrol would impose 
a severe hardship, and I am happy to say 
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that the President cannot decontrol nat- 
ural gas as he did oil. If he chooses to 
decontrol natural gas, he must submit it 
to Congress. I am serving notice here, as 
I have once before, that the last filibuster 
on that Natural Gas Policy Act which 
Senator Heinz will recall because he and 
I were among those who slept in the 
cloakroom for 3 or 4 nights during that 
one, will be like child’s play compared to 
the one that will take place on this floor 
if there is any effort to decontrol natural 
gas any faster than it is being decon- 
trolled right now. 

Mr. President, immediately decontrol- 
ling natural gas prices would be a grave 
mistake which would impose further 
hardships upon Americans without any 
hope that it will eventually lead to the 
production of more natural gas. 

The current situation demonstrates 
that fact. Prices are already increasing 
under the phased decontrol provisions of 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978. 

Mr. President, we are phas ng out the 
price of natural gas right now and I am 
not very proud of the vote I cast on that 
right now. I wish I could get it back. 

In 1978, the average wellhead price of 
natural gas was 90.5 cents Mcf. In De- 
cember 1980, with phased decontrol un- 
der the Natural Gas Policy Act, that 
average had risen to $1.61 per Mcf, an 
increase of 77 percent. During that same 
time, however, domestic production bare- 
ly increased at all, go`ng from an annual 
production of 19.122 trillon cubic feet in 
1978 to 19.295 trillion cubic feet in 1988. 
That is an increase of 0.9 percent. 

Remember that we were told that if 
we would just decontrol gas, we would 
find all of it we wanted, but, domestic 
production has increased only 9/10th ot 
1 percent since decontrol began. Remem- 
ber also that the pricing scheme of the 
NGPA provides every incentive necessary 
to produce new natural gas and even 
greater incentives for high-cost gas, or 
gas which is difficult or risky to produce. 

Bear in mind also, Mr. President, that 
section 102 of the act allowed a price 
of $1.75 per Mcf for new gas beginning 
in April, 1977, with inflation adjustments 
after that, at the rate of inflation plus 
3 percent. So prices have been rising by 
15 to 17 percent since that time. 

Consider the effects of decontrol. The 
country holds gas reserves of about 200- 
to 250-billion Mcf. With decontrol, all of 
that known gas goes up in value by about 
$5 an Mcf, which means that is a wind- 
fall for the oil and gas industry of this 
country on an order of a trillion dollars. 

Section 107 of the act allowed that 
price for gas from deep wells and also 
allowed the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission to establish special prices 
for other high cost gas. So decontrolling 
natural gas would only provide a wind- 
fall for the production of gas which has 
already been found. It would not encour- 
age production any more than the Nat- 
ural Gas Policy Act. It would simply 
increase value of gas already found by 
hundreds of billions of dollars. 

Furthermore, if the oil companies re- 
cent acquisitions are any indication, I 
can tell my colleagues that they will use 
this money to buy up everything in sight. 

I remember during the windfall profit 
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tax debate, the oil companies opposed 
that tax because, they said, they needed 
that money to explore for oil and develop 
synthetic fuel. What have they done? 
Just in the last few days, they have been 
repeating the pattern already occurring 
as a result of oil decontrol. We have be- 
come familiar with the news reports, for 
example, that Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia offered to buy Amax, Inc., for $4 
billion and that Sohio, which already 
owns the Old Ben Coal Co., has agreed to 
purchase the Kennecott Corp. for $1.77 
billion. Gulf has also offered to buy 
Kemmerer Coal and the coal holdings of 
Republic Steel. The oil companies made 
one-third of all corporate profits last 
year. 

Seagrams sold its oil interests to buy 
St. Joe Minerals, although it now ap- 
pears that it will not succeed. That is $8 
billion in the last 60 days offered by the 
oil companies for nonrelated industries. 

Mr. President, it is especially signifi- 
cant that these are purchases, not merg- 
ers. The oil companies declared that they 
needed oil decontrol to get the money to 
find more oil. Well, they got a lot more 
money, and, rather than using it to find 
more oil, they are using it to acquire other 
companies. 

This strategy is especially troublesome 
in the current economic situation, which 
requires new investment to enhance pro- 
ductivity. The problem is sufficiently 
worrisome that we are about to consider 
a tax bill loaded with provisions designed 
to encourage new investment. It would be 
completely inconsistent to decontrol nat- 
ural gas, take money from those who 
might make such investments, and give it 
to companies which will not. That is a 
breach of faith. 

Consider the current economic situa- 
tion in the world, which, in this admin- 
istration’s view, means we must have 
more investment capital. So, in a few 
days or a few weeks or a few months, 
we will consider a tax bill, the main rea- 
son for which is to try to stimulate the 
economy by inducing people to invest 
more money. Can we, at the same time, 
take money by decontrolling gas, the 
equivalent of the highest tax increase 
ever imposed on the American people, 
and give it to the oil industry that takes 
money from those who might otherwise 
invest it in another industry, which is 
supposed to be the whole reason for this 
administration. It would be inconsistent 
with this administration’s desire to cut 
taxes. 

I can remember when my mother used 
to complain because our gas bill was 
$3.50. The other day, I asked a con- 
stitutent whether he had received $100 
gas bill yet. 

He said, that he had not, because he 
had gotten some $200 and $300 gas bills. 

Last January my bill was $156, and 
that is no big home. Next January, if 
the price of natural gas is decontrolled, 
my gas bill will probably be between 
$400 and $500. 

So what we are talking about here is 
a very serious matter for about 99 per- 
cent of the American people. 

Finally, Mr. President, consider the 
ultimate impact on gas price, which 
would track the Btu equivalent of oil 
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prices, which, in turn, are dictated by 
the OPEC cartel. I have spoken of this 
many times. Thirteen oil ministers from 
13 nations sit around the table and 
decide what the American people are 
going to pay for oil. When you decontrol 
gas, they will be deciding what you are 
going to pay for gas, too. 

We have some fine friends in that 
cartel—Iran and Iraq, for example. You 
know how they have our best interests at 
heart when they are setting those prices. 

In conclusion, decontrol would be a 
terrible disaster for the consuming pub- 
lic of America; and those who heat their 
homes with heating oil are already suf- 
fering terribly because of the decontrol 
of oil prices. Decontrolling natural gas 
prices would make it even more stagger- 
ing. Billions and hundreds of billions of 
dollars will be taken out of the pockets 
of the American people and transferred 
into the pockets of the oil companies who 
made one-third of all the corporate pro- 
fits made in America last year. 

Between now and 1985 we are going to 
send the OPEC cartel, the equivalent of 
one-half the value of all the stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Talk 
about a transfer of wealth from people 
who cannot afford it—all in the name of 
some misguided idea about the free 
marketplace. The free marketplace is 
fine, but we should not use it as a knee- 
jerk, litmus test when there is no free 
market and there is not going to be a 
free market because of the operation of 
the OPEC cartel. 

A recent study by Energy Action esti- 
mated that immediate decontrol would 
add $626 billion to natural gas prices. 
More American households depend on 
natural gas for heating than on any 
other fuel. In the regions of the country 
where natural gas use is most intensive, 
the gas bill for the average household 
would increase by between $6,000-$7,000 
between 1981 and 1985. Energy Action 
estimated that the greatest increases 
would occur in the West North Central 
and East North Central regions of the 
country, with respective increases of 
$6,750 and $7,788. This problem will be 
compounded by the increases in the price 
of finished products which require nat- 
ural gas for processing. An example is 
the manufacture of automobiles, an in- 
dustry heavily centered in the gas- 
dependent regions. The inevitable price 
increases would further depress that in- 
dustry, thus negating the Federal aid 
which that industry has already received. 

Finally, we must consider natural gas 
pricing in the international context, be- 
cause decontrol would free natural gas 
prices to move up to the Btu-equivalent 
of the world price of oil. Therefore, de- 
control would be a Government action 
removing protections of the domestic 
market and allowing that market to be 
manipulated by an acknowledged cartel. 
By comparison, before the end of this 
year, we will probably consider legisla- 
tion to restrict car imports, even though 
evidence of unfair trade practices by 
foreign car manufacturers is less than 
compelling, and by no stretch of imagi- 
nation it is as clear as OPEC’s infla- 
tionary price manipulations. It would be 
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absurd to remove one protection against 
an acknowledged cartel and to consider 
adding an import restriction on cars 
which might have slight justification 
and which would probably have an infia- 
tionary impact by removing cheaper cars 
from the market. 

In short, there is no justification for 
decontrolling natural gas. It would se- 
verely damage the economy, and I urge 
my colleagues to support the amendment 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
the pricing schedule of the Natural Gas 
Policy Act not be changed. 

I thank the Senator for yielding me 
time. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Idaho, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to give some reassurances to some 
people who obviously are rather nervous 
about something, the exact substance of 
which I am not certain. 

I have said repeatedly, and I will say 
now on the record—I have said it on the 
record before, and I will repeat it here 
today—that, so far as the chairman of 
the Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee is concerned, we have no expec- 
tation to deal with any question concern- 
ing the decontrol of natural gas this year. 
That is a matter of record. 

To go beyond that slightly, this is not 
the time to debate the merits of energy 
policy on a bill that is totally unrelated 
to it, and I do not intend to take the time 
today to talk about energy policy in 
particular. 

However, I do want to indicate that, 
from the examination of the budget 
materials that have been submitted to us 
both by the former administration and 
as updated by this administration, and 
as late as the hearings we are in the 
midst of now, both in the Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee and the 
subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee, the budget data reveal to 
us—and the plans of this administration 
are—that the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission will continue in its activity 
administering the provisions of the pres- 
ent legislation that governs the pricing 
of natural gas in this country. 

So, it seems to me that to debate here 
today a sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
dealing with a very important part of the 
energy policy—but only a part of it—is 
both misplaced and premature. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the manager of the bill, 
will make a motion, at the appropriate 
time, to table the pending amendment. 
I will support that motion to table, be- 
cause I believe that this is not the time 
to settle the issue of the merits of the 
question of control or decontrol of nat- 
ural gas. 

There is a study commission which has 
indicated what the economic conse- 
quences will be of changing the pricing 
regime under which natural gas prices 
are now controlled; but I think it is clear 
that that does not mean that imme- 
diately on the heels of it they will come 
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forward with a proposal for the imme- 
diate decontrol of natural gas. 

So far as this Senator can make any 
assurance to the Members of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle, that will not 
be doine warougn my committee this year. 
There are no plans to do it. The adminis- 
tration has not asked us to do it. 

From what I can discern from the 
plans of the administration, as re- 
vealed by the budgetary submissions 
with regard to the activities of the vari- 
ous subagencies of the Government that 
deal with this problem, they intend to 
be administering the law as it is now 
written with respect to the pricing of 
natural gas. 

I have indicated that we may look at 
the Fuel Use Act to determine whether 
or not we should make any change in 
the mandatory conversions or alloca- 
tions of various fuels, including natural 
gas; but that is totally separate from 
the issue of whether or not we are going 
to deal with the decision that Congress 
made last year to put natural gas on a 
path toward decontrol of natural gas. 

So I hope that when we get to the 
point of voting on the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, we will vote 
not upon the merits of the issue of con- 
trol or decontrol of natural gas but will 
vote upon the motion to table, with the 
expectation that the issue will be before 
us later. I hove the motion will be 
agreed to, so that we can enter that 
debate at the appropriate time and at 
the appropriate place. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I want to 
make it clear that a vote to table this 
amendment is not necessarily a vote 
against the merits of the amendment 
offered by Senator Exon. I am certain 
that some people who will vote for 
tabling would vote for the Exon amend- 
ment on its merits, were it offered at 
the appropriate time and place. Frankly, 
I feel that way about it. 

So, Mr. President, I move to table the 
Exon amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to table the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to debate being in order not- 
withstanding the pendency of a motion 
to table? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Ohio is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
came over to support the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska because there 
cannot be any logical reason to be de- 
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controlling the price of natural gas in 
these economic times. 

It takes us back to the period when 
the previous administration proposed to 
phase decontrol of the price of natural 
gas. They told us at that time that we 
had to have phased decontrol because 
there was a shortage of natural gas in 
this country and that they had to go out 
and drill for more gas. 

It was hardly 24 hours after the phased 
decontrol became a reality that the oil 
companies and the natural gas com- 
panies, which are really one and the 
same, took the caps off their wells and 
suddenly there was a glut of natural gas 
in this country. They called it a bubble. 

What they did was hold back their 
product from the marketplace to force 
up prices. They were successful in doing 
just that. Then they had to say there 
was a glut and it was embarrassing to 
them. But the price continued to go up, 
and there was plenty of natural gas. 

Now we find that the natural gas com- 
panies are constantly hammering away 
at the idea that everyone should convert 
to natural gas. 

But despite all of the price increases, 
nothing has really happened. The oil and 
gas companies have not found that much 
more natural gas. But they have raised 
the price, and they have taken the caps 
off the fields where the gas was all the 
time. 

There were 15 separate Government 
reports indicating that there was an ade- 
quately supply of natural gas at the time 
the Congress considered phased decon- 
trol but that the gas companies were 
holding it back. 

Now we are talking about the possibil- 
ity of decontrolling natural gas prices 
entirely. One report says that immediate 
decontrol will cost the American people 
$600 billion. Another report indicates 
that the price of natural gas will double, 
and I do not doubt any of those asser- 
tions. As a matter of fact, a spokesman 
for Sohio, Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio, was making a speech in Cleveland 
the other day, and he stated: 

Mossler predicted, “Today a $100 monthly 


bill for natural gas will be $1,000 in 1990 if 
nothing changes.” 


It goes on to say, 
And we have to prevent that. 


Mossler said that the Government 
must encourage the maximum domestic 
production and the consumer must con- 
serve that. Yet, every time the consumer 
conserves heat, the gas companies have 
increased their prices that much more 
claiming they needed it in order to 
achieve a fair return on their invest- 
ment. 

Decontrolling the price of natural gas 
would be similar to decontrolling the 
price of oil. 

All that decontrol resulted in was 
higher prices for the oil companies and 
the American consumer wound up pay- 
ing the price. 

When we originally had the issue 
about decontrolling the price of natural 
gas and phasing it in, as the Carter ad- 
ministration did, they told us that we 
should not be using natural gas for in- 
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dustrial boilers and that we should not 
use oil for industrial boilers, that we 
should use coal, which is in very abun- 
dant supply, and much of which comes 
from my own State. But immediately 
after we passed the matter of phasing 
out controls, what happened? Suddenly, 
Mr. Schlesinger and his team reversed 
signals said, “Now, we should use more 
gas for industrial boilers, and that is the 
way of backing out of oil.” 

The American people have consist- 
ently been misled. The American people 
have been consistently taken advantage 
of, and the American people cannot 
afford to have the price of natural gas 
decontrolled. 

This economy cannot tolerate the de- 
control of oil. But if oil decontrol is 
compounded by the decontrol of natural 
gas that would indeed be an unbearable 
burden. 

When some of us argued that President 
Reagan's decision to accelerate the de- 
control of the price of oil would raise the 
inflation rate 1.2 to 1.4 percent, it was 
pooh-poohed. 

But the most recent figures that came 
out indicate that we were right on target 
and if anything maybe we were a bit low. 

I feel very strongly that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, the 
attachment he would make to this bill, 
is in the right order. 

I think a message should be sent to 
the administration. As this Senator has 
said on previous occasions in the Cham- 
ber, if there should be an effort to de- 
control the price of natural gas, I know 
that many other Senators would join 
me in causing a debate on that subject 
to extend through the days and nights 
of the Senate. 

The Senate cannot tolerate that. I be- 
lieve we should get on about our busi- 
ness, and I hope that the administration 
does not see fit to send any action up to 
this Congress that would effectively de- 
control the price of natural gas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent, without losing my right 
to the floor, to yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Texas pro- 
ceeding for 5 minutes during the pend- 
encv of a motion to table? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
the Chair would not wait so long for 
that objection, that we move a little 
earlier on that. if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, the motion 
to table has been made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Is that correct? 

Mr. HEINZ. It has been withheld. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to table has been made. 
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Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment of my good 
friend from Nebraska. 

As he probably knows, and I am sure 
the Senator from Ohio knows, this is one 
of the most emotional and controversial 
issues that we can have before the Sen- 
ate. 

I can well recall the debate in 1977 
when we went weeks on end debating 
this issue. I can remember going on 
through the night as we discussed it. I 
can recall Senators being awakened and 
brought here to vote, coming into the 
Chamber at 3 a.m. to vote on this issue. 

That is the kind of a tough, contro- 
versial issue this is. 

My friend from Ohio says that despite 
the N.G.P.A. they have not found that 
much new gas. But I understand that we 
have had an unprecedented amount of 
production from below 15,000 feet. We 
are not having the brownouts we had be- 
fore and there has even been a net in- 
crease in the amount of new gas reserves 
in this country. We have not been able to 
accomplish that in oil. 

What we have accomplished is to buy 
some time while we try to make the 
transition to alternative sources of en- 
ergy. But it is controversial in every re- 
spect. I do not know of any issue that 
is tougher to iron out on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Are we going to say, without any bene- 
fit of hearings on how we might improve 
the act, make it work any better, that 
we are going to vote on it now and say 
it is perfect? 

Is there no little change we could make 
in that piece of legislation? With the 
time and the experience we have had in 
seeing which parts of it worked and 
which were inequitable can we not de- 
termine how the act can be improved? 
We still have time to improve it for the 
consumer, for the producer, and for in- 
dustry. 

But how do we do that? We do it with 
hearings, where we let all segments of 
our society be heard. There can be some 
improvement. I would assume, for all 
of these people. 

I do not believe we should short- 
circuit that process. 

I do not believe we should close the 
door on that possibility before we even 
have the chance to explore it. We should 
be more deliberative about evaluating 
our Nation’s energy policies. 

I am unaware of any decisions that 
have been made to completely decontrol 
the price of natural gas, as the distin- 
guished sponsor of the amendment 
would have us believe. There may be 
some improvements we can make, and 
I certainly hope that all concerned will 
be able to set aside some of the emotion 
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of this issue so that we can look at im- 
proving our Nation’s energy supplies, 
particularly in gas. 

Finally, we have to ask ourselves, is 
this amendment germane to the export 
trading bill which it hopes to amend? 
Clearly it is not germane. It is rather an 
attempt to push through the Senate an 
early end to the debate on natural gas 
before it even begins. 

So I hope my colleagues will be more 
deliberative on this emotional issue and 
reject this amendment of my good friend 
from Nebraska. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JacKsSON) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 5 minutes dur- 
ing the pendency of the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Washing- 
ton proceeding for 5 minutes notwith- 
standing the pendency of a motion to 
table? No objection being heard, the 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I just learned of this amendment a few 
minutes ago. I believe the timing of the 
amendment and the procedure here are 
not wise. As the major author of the 
amendments to the original Natural Gas 
Act of 1937, I must speak my mind. 

Mr. President, may I say that I agree 
wholeheartedly with the substance of 
the pending amendment. I want to re- 
port, as we all know I am sure, that the 
Natural Gas Policy Act is indeed work- 
ing. There are more rigs out drilling for 
gas now than at any time in history. We 
had a net increase in domestic natural 
gas production last year for the first 
time, Mr. President, in years. 

However, I must disagree with pur- 
suing this amendment at this time, and 
I emphasize “at this time.” The chair- 
man of the Energy Committee, Mr. 
McCtureg, has urged the administration 
not to pursue legislation for decontrol at 
this time. So, may I point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Has the chairman of the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee, Mr. 
DINGELL? And, if I may add. I also share 
the view of the chairmen of the Senate 
and House committees. 

I think we are all in agreement that 
the act is working reasonably well. It 
may not be perfect, but it is indeed 
achieving the purpose for which the leg- 
islation was intended. It is my view, Mr. 
sb pa Maas tampering with it will 

uncertainty, 
EE waren ty, and that is the last 

Now is not the proper time, nor is this 
the proper vehicle, to pursue this issue. 

If the administration chooses not to 
heed our collective advice and sends us 
a bill I want to say right here and now 
that I will oppose it. I do not mean just 
ordinary opposition. because I feel very 
deeply about this subject. I believe that 
our collective efforts reached an equitable 
result. We were able to achieve a bi- 
partisan compromise. Our differences of 
opinion were fought out and resolved. 
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I think the administration certainly 
should get the very clear message that 
amending the Natural Gas Policy Act 
would not be an easy task. We want to 
make that very clear. 

I would join the ranks of those who 
would talk a long time, or at length, or 
any other way you want to describe any 
sort of extended debate, regarding any 
decontrol bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, this resolution 
does not provide the proper forum, or 
afford us time for adequate preparation 
to discuss the hundreds of issues we 
would need to discuss in connection with 
such an important debate. 

I will, therefore, support the tabling 
motion, I want to make it clear why I 
am supporting it. I must state categori- 
cally that I do not oppose the substance 
of the amendment, but I indeed oppose 
the procedure here which I do not think 
gives the consumers, the producers, and 
the public interest as a whole an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, to properly ventilate 
all of the matters that are relevant and 
pertinent to this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that during the pendency 
of the motion to table I may yield first 2 
minutes to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment presents a dilemma for those 
of us who are from the Northeast and 
whose States are reasonably dependent 
upon natural gas. 

But I share the view of the Senator 
from Washington, that it is premature 
to bring the issue up like this without 
serious debate and consideration. I think 
it does hot do justice to the complexity 
of the issue. 


I happen to support decontrol in prin- 
ciple for the obvious reason that energy 
ought to be priced at its replacement cost 
in order to assure efficient use and suffi- 
cient development of energy. But the 
specific question of natural gas decontrol 
depends on a great deal of information 
not yet available regarding the competi- 
tiveness of natural gas markets, projected 
supply response, availability of substi- 
tutes, adequacy of programs to protect 
the poor, and interregional transfers of 
wealth. I think that faced with an at- 
tempt by the President to deregulate 
natural gas suddenly, I would join with 
the Senator from Washington in the ex- 
tended debate and oppose efforts to elim- 
inate the Natural Gas Policy Act. But I 
think the issue today is the export trad- 
ing companies. 

The likelihood is that the President 
will not seek to deregulate natural gas 
this year. The chairman of the Energy 
Committee has said he does not think 
that will take place either. I think on 
the merits I agree with the Senator from 
Nebraska but given the issue of time and 
place rather than substance, I will vote 
to table and urge my colleagues to do the 
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same. However, I reserve my right to 
join with the Senator from Nebraska in 
the future were there to be an attempt 
to deregulate. But I want to distinguish 
between the substance of the issue and 
what indeed we are addressing here 
today. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Exon) be yielded 2 min- 
utes without my losing my right to the 
floor during the pendency of the motion 
to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank my friend from Pennsylvania. I 
also wish to thank the wide range of sup- 
port I am receiving from my colleagues 
on the floor for what I am trying to do, 
but not now. 

It brings to mind the old story that 
I am all for the church but I am not 
going to give to it because I do not like 
the location. The fact of the matter is 
I do not want the new church in the 
first place. 

I am amazed to hear on the floor 
some of the people who conceded they 
put together the Natural Gas Policy Act 
of 1978 saying we should not tamper 
with it. 

Mr. President, this sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution does not tamper with it 
at all. It says it was a good act and 
it says we should continue that. That 
is all it says. 

Let me read it again: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
schedule of the phased decontrol of natural 
gas prices embodied in the Natural Gas Pol- 
icy Act of 1978 continues to be sound public 
policy which should not be altered. 


I am patting them on the back for 
the good job they did. and they objected 
for reasons—unless they are indeed in- 
tending to change that well-thought-out 
measure that they enacted in 1978. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the tabling motion. 

I thank my friend from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
lay on the table Mr. Exon’s amendment 
(UP No. 59). 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER), the Senator from Florida (Mrs. 
Hawkrns) , and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Witntams) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Brapiey) is absent 
on Official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABDNOR?. Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 27, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 80 Leg.] 
YEAS—66 


Goldwater Melcher 
Mitchell 
Murkowski 
Nick.es 
Nunn 
Percy 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 


Hayakawa 
Hefin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 


NAYS—27 


Exon 
Hart 
Hollings 

. Inouye 
Kennedy 
Levin 
Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 


NOT VOTING—7 


Hawkins Williams 
Huddleston 
Packwood 


Eagleton 


Bradley 
Dixon 
Durenberger 


So the motion to lay on the table UP 
amendment No. 59 was agreed to. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Fresident, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished manager of the bill yield 
to me so that we may take care of an- 
other matter? 

Mr. HEINZ. I yield. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
17—PROVIDING FOR ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE CONGRESS FROM 
APRIL 10, 1981, TO APRIL 27, 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a concurrent resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the concurrent resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 17) 
providing for an adjournment of the Con- 
gress from April 10, 1981 to April 27, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have con- 
ferred with the distinguished minority 
leader. I believe he is agreeable to dis- 
posing of this matter at this time, and I 
hope that the Senate can dispose of this 
resolution so we can send it to the other 
body at this time. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 17) was considered and agreed to as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That when the two 
Houses adjourn on Friday, April 10, 1981, 
they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday, April 27, 1981. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


GRAYMAIL LEGISLATION: PRO- 
TECTING NATIONAL SECURITY 
IN CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note last week in reading the 
Baltimore Sun that the Justice Depart- 
ment is implementing the so-called 
graymail legislation for the first time in 
a case in Baltimore. That case involves a 
former CIA agent charged with embez- 
zling $60,000. The former agent’s defense 
is that the CIA authorized the loans for 
secret CIA projects. Of course the de- 
fendant intends to use that defense as a 
pretext for pretrial discovery that will 
force the Government to disclose classi- 
fied information and “graymail” the 
Government into dismissing the case. 
The Classified Information Procedures 
Act which we developed in the Judiciary 
Committee last year addresses this prob- 
lem by providing procedures to protect 
classified information and restrict frivo- 
lous discovery motions in these kinds of 
cases. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the April 2 Baltimore Sun 
describing this case be printed in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEw LAw ON CLASSIFIED DATA MAKES 

DEBUT IN JOLLIFF CASE 


A federal judge yesterday appointed a 
caretaker for secret documents that may 
be sought by a former CIA employee as 
evidence in his criminal case, activating for 
the first time here a new law to guard against 
public disclosure of classified information. 

The temporary appointment was made by 
U.S. District Court Judge Frank A. Kaufman 
in the case of Wade A. Jolliff, Jr., who is 
charged with impersonating a CIA agent and 
fraudulently obtaining more than $65,000 in 
loans for purported CIA “operations” while 
working as head of security at the University 
of Maryland’s Baltimore campus. 

Mr. Jolliff, who the FBI said worked for 
the CIA until 1972, disputes the charges, 
contending that there are CIA records that 
will prove he was actually on assignment 
for the agency while employed at the uni- 
versity’s Baltimore campus. 

However, concerned that Mr. Jolliff—who 
had access to secret information while work- 
ing for the CIA—may be seeking classified 
information, federal prosmuto“s have ased 
that procedures outlined in the Classified 
Information Procedures Act be followed. 

The law, enacted last October, would re- 
quire Mr. Jolliff to disclose in writing what 
material he is seeking and to prove the 
relevance to his case of any secret material 
he may request. The law also requires the 
appointment of a court security officer to 
protect any classified documents. 

Judge Kaufman temporarily assigned 
Mary Schwartz, a member of the Security 
Programs staff of the U.S. attorney's office, 
to that duty so the case could proceed in 
time for the April 21 trial. A permanent 
caretaker will be appointed some time next 
week from a list of candidates provided by 
the Justice Department, a Justice Depart- 
ment spokesman said. 
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The duties of the security officer include 
making certain that the area where the 
documents will be reviewed—for example, 
the judge’s chambers—ts secure and that no 
one who does not have CIA clearance sees 
the information. 

According to FBI records, Mr. Jolliff 
worked 10 years for the CIA until he left 
in 1972 to work for UM as head of security 
at the Baltimore campus. 

In the grand jury indictment, Mr. Jolliff 
was accused of obtaining loans from B. 
Dixon Evander Associates, Inc., an insurance 
firm, and from other investors in an alleged 
scheme in which he purported to solicit 
funds for secret CIA projects. 


HEROIN ADDICTION AND STREET 
CRIME 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, as ranking 
minority member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee I am continuing to pursue an 
issue I began addressing 2 years ago as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Crim- 
inal Justice. Two years ago the subcom- 
mittee began to notice an increase in 
Southwest Asian heroin in the urban 
Northeast. I am convinced that heroin 
addiction is a prime contributor to much 
of the increasing crime that occurs in 
this country. 

This opinion is supported by most 
streetwise cops and prosecutors, but now 
we have supportive research which shows 
the appalling relationship between her- 
oin addiction and street crime. 

A study done by Prof. James Inciardi 
of the University of Delaware showed 
that 356 active heroin users were: 

First, responsible for 118,134 crimes in 
1 year; 

Second, over 95 percent reported com- 
mitting illegal activity in the year period; 

Third, 90 percent relied on criminal 
activity as a means of income; and, 

Fourth, most disturbing, is that only 1 
of every 413 crimes committed resulted 
in an arrest. 

Additional research completed this 
nast year at the Temple University 
School of Medicine by Dr. John C. Ball, 
Dr. Lawrence Rosen, Dr. John A. Flueck, 
and Dr. David Nurco showed that 243 
heroin addicts committed almost 500,000 
strcct crime; in 11 years. 

Their research also showed that when 
these addicts were not dependent on her- 
oin, there was an 84-percent decrease in 
criminality. 

These two studies clearly show that if 
we could ever control heroin addiction 
or even reduce it, we would see an appre- 
ciable reduction in criminality. 


As the new administration begins its 
war on violent crime it also proposes to 
cut $5.4 million requested previously by 
the Drug Enforcement Administration 
for its Southwest Asian heroin interdic- 
tion program, elimination of the State 
and local drug coordination program, 
$5.9 million cut for the Federal, State, 
and local task force programs, and 
budget cuts to the State Department's 
international narcotic management pro- 
gram that supports crop substitution 
overseas. In the treatment area, there 
will be mator cuts in treatment slots and 
prompted Mr. Julio Martinez of the New 
Vork State Division of Substance Abuse 
Services to say in the New York Times 
on March 9, 1981: 
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... The cuts in antidrug funding will grind 
New York’s fight against drugs to a near halt 
and possibly force thousands of addicts and 
users onto the streets 


I am fearful that the administration 
does not seem to recognize the obvious 
relationship between heroin and crime. 
I only point to the alarming increase in 
crime in the Northeast cities which are 
also experiencing a flood of cheap South- 
west Asian heroin on their streets. In 
New York City this past year mortality 
rates due to heroin overdose were up 25 
percent and the price of street heroin 
decreased because of its easy availability. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two research documents 
I refer to be printed in the Recorp in 
their entirety. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEROIN USE AND STREET CRIME 
(By James A. Inclardi) 


The relationship between heroin use and 
street crime has been studied for the better 
part of this century, but the findings have 
been inconclusive. Research in this area has 
been limited to analyses of criminality in 
terms of arrest data, and samples have been 
drawn only from officially known populations 
of drug users. The present study focuses on 
a sample of 356 active heroin users from 
Miami, Florida, and data have been collected 
describing their officially known and self- 
reported criminal activity. The data indicate 
that, while active heroin users are heavily 
involved in street crime, any relationship 
between drug use and crime is much more 
complex than has been generally believed. 
The findings of the research suggest that the 
wrong questions may have been asked in 
previous studies of the drugs/crime nexus. 

The relationship between heroin use and 
street crime represents an issue that has long 
been studied, argued, and reexramined—yet 
few definitive conclusions are apparent to- 
day. For more than six decades, researchers 
and opinion makers have addressed the sub- 
ject, asking such questions as, Do heroin use 
and addiction cause crime? If so, what ought 
to be done to manage the problem? Much of 
the research on this has attempted to de- 
termine the sequence of heroin use and 
criminal activity. Does addic*ion per se lead 
the user into a life of crime, or do the 
demands of the addict's life-style force him 
into criminal behavior? Or, alternatively, is 
heroin use simply an additional pattern of 
deviant activity manifested by an already 
criminal population? The catalog of research 
has been imoressive, at least in terms of 
sheer quantity. 

The findings that have emerged, however, 
have led to a series of peculiar and contra- 
dictory perspectives. Some researchers have 
found that the criminal histories of their 
sample cases considerably preceded any evi- 
dence of drug use; thus, their conclusion has 
been that the heroin user is indeed a crimi- 


For annotated bibliographies and analy- 
ses of these studies, see Research Triangle 
Institute, Drug Use and Crime (Springfield, 
Va.: National Technical Information Service, 
1976); Gregory A. Austin and Daniel J. Let- 
tierl, Drugs and Crime: The Relationship of 
Drug Use and Concomitant Criminal Behavior 
(Rockville, Md.: National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, 1976); S. W. Greenberg and Freda 
Adler, “Crime and Addiction: An Empirical 
Analysis of the Literature, 1920-1973." Con- 
temporary Drug Problems, vol. 3 (1974). pp. 
221-70; and James A. Inciardi, “The Vilifica- 
tion of Euphoria: Some Perspectives on an 
Illvsive Issue.“ Addictive Diseases, vol. 1 
(1974), pp. 241-67. 
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nal, and should be treated as such. Others 
have found in their data that the sequence 
is in the reverse directicn, and have offered 
us an “enslavement theory“ of addiction. 
Within this perspective, it is suggested that 
the monopolistic controls over the heroin 
black market have forced the otherwise law- 
abiding user into a life of crime in order to 
support his habit. The answer to the “prob- 
lem” is simple: Legalize heroin, and the need 
for crime is removed. And still a third group 
finds conflicting data: Some members of the 
samples were drug users first, other members 
were criminals first, and still others embraced 
both drug use and crime simultaneously. The 
conclusion here is that heroin use and crime 
may not be related at all, but instead result 
from some third, unknown variable, or some 
complex set of factors that pervade the user's 
operating social milieu and greater environ- 
ment. 

Yet any conclusions, hypotheses, and the- 
orles from these efforts become meaningless 
when one considers the awesome biases and 
deficiencies in the information that has been 
generated. Data-gathering enterprises on 
criminal activity have usually restricted 
themselves to the heroin users’ arrest his- 
tories, and there can be little argument as to 
the inadequacy of official statistics as meas- 
ures of the incidence and prevalence of crim- 
inal behavior. Thcse studies that have gone 
beyond arrest figures to probe self-reported 
criminal activity invariably have been lim- 
ited to small samples of either incarcerated 
heroin users or users placed in treatment 
programs. And the few efforts that have been 
made to locate active heroin users have gen- 
erally examined their samples’ drug-taking 
behaviors to the exclusion of their drug- 
seeking behaviors. 

In an effort to generate a preliminary and 
more realistic data base descriptive of the 
criminal activities of active heroin users, the 
present study focused during a twelve-month 
period ending in 1978 on the street commu- 
nity as an information source, using active 
cases in Miami, Florida. 

METHOD 


The peculiar life-style, illegal drug-taking 
and drug-seeking activities, and mobility 
characteristics of active drug users preclude 
any examination of this group through 
standard survey methodology. A sample 
based on a restricted quota draw was re- 
jected in favor of one derived through the 
use of a sociometrically oriented model. 

In the field site, the author had estab- 
lished extensive contacts within the sub- 
cultural drug scene. These revresented 
“starting points” for interviewing. During or 
after each interview, at a time when the 
rapport between interviewer and respondent 
was deemed to be at its highest level, each 
respondent was requested to identify other 
current users with whom he or she was 
acquainted. These persons, in turn, were 
located and interviewed, and the process was 
repeated until the social network surround- 
ing each respondent was exhausted. This 
method, as described, restricted the pool of 
users interviewed to those who were cur- 
rently active in the given subcultural knit 
in the street community and who were “at 
risk.” In addition, it eliminated former users 
as well as those who were only peripheral 
to the mainstream of the subcultural half 
world, 

This selection plan does not guarantee a 
totally unbiased sample. However, the use 
of several starting points within the same 
locale eliminated the difficulty of drawing 
all respondents from one social network. 
Confidentiality was guaranteed to the re- 


These data were generated by DHEW 
grant No. 1-R01—-DA-0-1827-02, from the Di- 
vision of Research, National Institute on 
Drug Abuse. 
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spondents, interviewing was done in an 
anonymous fashion, and each respondent 
was paid a fee for participating. 

This sampling technique resulted in an 
initial study population of 356 heroin users 
(see Table 1) who were active in the free 
community at the time of the interview. 
Not unlike other populations of drug users, 
most of the sample cases were males (67 
percent), and the majority of both the males 
and females were unemployed whites, 
clustered in the eighteen- to thirty-four- 
year-old age group (see Table 1). Males and 
females did, however, evidence many pro- 
nounced differences in their criminal career 
patterns. 


TABLE 1,—SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF 356 ACTIVE 
HEROIN USERS 
— 


Males Females 
Characteristics (n=239) (n=117) 
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DRUG USE PATTERNS 


Tho heroin users sampled in this study 
had long histories of multiple drug involve- 
ment, following clear sequential patterns of 
onset and progression. Both males and fe- 
males began the use of drugs with alcohol. 
Their first experiences with alcohol intoxi- 
cation occurred at median ages of 13.3 and 
13.9 years, respectively, with 39.3 percent of 
the males and 21.4 percent of the females 
having such an experience before age 12. 
Furthermore, as indicated in Table 2, progres- 
sion into the other major drugs followed 
identical sequential patterns for both sexes. 
For example, based on median ages of onset, 
alcohol use was followed by initial drug abuse 
experimentation at 15.2 years of age, fol- 
lowed by marifuana use. barbiturate use, 
heroin use, and cocaine use: 


TABLE 2.—DRUG USE HISTORIES 


Males 
Drug use characteristics 0 


3 
8 
8 


Age of Ist alcohol use (median). 

Are of Ist alcohol hich (median) 

Ever used alcohol (percent) 

Age of Ist drue (excluding alcohol) 
use (median). 

Age of Ist marihuana use (median) 

Ever used mavihuana (pe cent) 

Age of Ist barbiturate use 
. 

Ever used barbiturates (percent) 

Age of Ist heroin use (median). 

Age of Ist cocaine use (median)... 

ver used cocaine (percent). = 

Median number of drugs ever u S 

Median number of drugs 
rently" being used 

Ever treated for drug use (percent). 

Currently in treatment (percent) 
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Includes alcohol, heroin, other narcotics, sedatives, stimu 
lants, antidepressants, hallucinogens, analgesics, and solvents/ 
inhalants. 

2 Current“ use refers to any intake during the 90 days before 
the interview. 
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Median onset age 


Substance Males Females 


Alcohol use 
Alcohol intoxication 
First drug abuse. 
Marijuana use 
Barbiturate use. 
Heroin use 
Cocaine use 


Curiously, while the females began their 
careers of substance use one year later than 
the males, their progression was more rapid 
and the extent of their drug involvement 
seemed to be greater. A median of 5.9 years 
separated the males’ initial alcohol experi- 
mentation from their first use of heroin at 
age 18.7. With females, the onset of heroin 
use was at age 18.2, only 4.4 years after the 
first use of alcohol. Furthermore, as is shown 
in Table 2, the females were using a slightly 
wider variety of drugs than were the males. 


CRIMINAL HISTORIES 


Early involvement in criminal activity 
was characteristic of the great majority of 
the sampled heroin users. As shown in Table 
3, 99.6 percent of the males and 98.3 percent 
of the females reported having ever com- 
mitted a crime, with the median age of the 
first criminal act preceding the sixteenth 
year. The first crimes committed were gen- 
erally crimes against property, although the 
specific kind of property crime varied be- 
tween males and females. 

As shown in Table 3, burglary was cited 
most often by males as the first crime (25.1 
percent), followed by shoplifting (20.1 per- 
cent), other larcenies (11.7 percent), and 
drug sales (10.0 percent). In contrast, 38.5 
percent of the females reported shoplifting 
as their first offense, followed by prostitu- 
tion (18.8 percent) and drug sales (12.8 
percent). It might also be noted here that 
the proportion reporting vehicle theft as the 
first crime was ten times higher among males 
than among females; the percentage of vio- 
lent crime (robbery and assault) was also 
higher among the male group. For example, 
while 15.4 percent of the males specified 
robbery or assault as the first criminal 
Offense, only 6.0 percent of the females in- 
dicated one or the other as the first offense. 
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TABLE 3.—CRIMINAL HISTORIES 


Females 
(n=117) 
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Males 
(n=239) 
99.6 


Criminal characteristics 
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Most of the heroin users studied here had 
arrest histories, but these typically began 
more than two years after the initiation of 
criminal activity (Table 3). Some 93.7 per- 
cent of the males reported having been ar- 
rested at least once, with the first arrest oc- 
curring at a median age of 17.2 years. Slightly 
fewer females (83.8 percent) had arrest his- 
tories, with the initiation into criminal jus- 
tice processing beginning at a median age of 
18.3 years. The data also indicate that the 
males had more frequent contacts with the 
criminal justice system (Table 3). The me- 
dian number of arrests for the males was 3.5, 
with 81.2 percent having histories of incar- 
ceration. In contrast, the females reported a 
median of 2.6 arrests, with 62.4 percent hav- 
ing been incarcerated. Such differences might 
be explained by the younger age at which 
the males initiated their crimina? activity 
and arrest histories, or by the slightly young- 
er age of the female group. However, the 
expanded arrest figures below, reflecting the 
visible, nature of the males’ criminal in- 
the somewhat more serious, and hence more 
visible, nature of the males’ criminal in- 
volvement. For example— 
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Median number of arrests 


Nature of arrest Males Females 


Crimes apainst property $ 0.5 


2 
8 
11 

While the male arrest data reflect a greater 
involvement in crimes against the person, 
property, or drug laws, the females were more 
often arrested for the less serious crimes 
against the public order, primarily prostitu- 
tion. This would account for the higher rate 
of incarceration among the male group. 


Crimes apainst persons 
Drue law violations. 
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Patterns of drug use support 


As indicated below, the heroin users re- 
ported a wide variety of sources of support 
for both their general economic needs and 
their drug use. For example— 


Jin percent] 


Source of income Males 


Family, friends 
Legal employment. 2 
Public assistance. = 20.0 
Criminal act 97.4 
— . H E 


While more than 90 percent of both groups 
relied upon criminal activity as a means of 
income, most had a second source of funds. 
However, some 98.7 percent of the males and 
96.6 percent of the females reported some 
form of illegal activity during the twelve 
months before the interview, and more than 
80 percent of this criminality was for drug 
use support (80.5 percent for males, 87.7 per- 
cent for females) . 

CURRENT CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 


The data on current criminal activity 
clearly demonstrate not only that most of 
the heroin users were committing crimes, but 
also that they were doing so extensively and 
for the purpose of drug use support. Initially, 
some 98.7 percent of the males reported com- 
mitting crimes during the twelve-month 
period prior to interviewer contact, with a 
median of 80.5 percent of such criminality 
undertaken for the purpose of supporting a 
drug habit. 


As indicated in Table 4, the 239 male heroin 
users reported committing 80,644 criminal 
acts, averaging some 337 offenses per user. 
While this might be viewed as an astro- 
nomical sum, one must consider the rela- 
tive proportions for each crime category. The 
violent crimes of robbery and assault, al- 
though reaching the considerable figure of 
almost 3,500, nevertheless represent only 4.3 
percent of the total. Similarly, property 
crimes, while including some 17,846 thefts of 
various types, account for less than 25 per- 
cent of the total figure. On the other hand, a 
clear majority of the crimes by male heroin 
users were crimes without victims: Almost 
69 percent of the criminal behavior reported 
here was drug sales, prostitution, gambling, 
and alcohol offenses, with an additional 8.1 
percent of criminal activity involving the 
buying, selling, or receiving of stolen goods— 
@ secondary level of criminality resulting, in 
most instances, from the users’ initial in- 
volvement in property crimes. 
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TABLE 4.—CRIMINAL ACTIVITY DURING PAST 12 MO, 239 ACTIVE MALE HEROIN USERS 
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These comments are not intended to min- 
imize the amount of serious crime among 
heroin users. Rather, they emphasize that 
such criminality is more often victimless 
crime than predatory crime. On the other 
hand, these data also indicate that male 
heroin users have diverse criminal careers, 
Almost all (91.6 percent) were involved in 
the sale of drugs; almost half (46.9 percent) 
also engaged in robberies, 59.4 percent also 
engaged in shoplifting, and more than two- 
thirds (69.0 percent) were also burglars. It 
might also be added here that 42.7 percent of 


these subjects used weapons during the 
commission of all or some of their crimes, 
the usual weapon being a handgun. 
Strikingly, the incidence of arrest among 
these 239 male heroin users was extremely 
low. Of the 80,644 reported crimes, only .2 
percent (ng 189) resulted in arrest. More 
specifically, consider the following ratios of 
crimes committed to ensuing arrests: 


In sum, considering all crime categories, 
one arrest occurred for every 427 crimes 
committed, with the hizhest proportion of 
arrests following alcohol offenses, fraud, 
vandalism, and prostitutes’ theft from cll- 
ents; the lowest levels of arrest were in cases 
of extortion, loan sharking, prostitution and 
procuring, pickpocketing, con games, arson, 
and dealing in stolen goods. 

The level of criminal involvement among 
the female heroin users was also high, but 
with a different pattern (see Table 5). 
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TABLE 5.—CRIMINAL ACTIVITY DURING PAST 12 MO, 117 ACTIVE FEMALE HEROIN USERS 
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Some 96.6 percent of the females reported 
the commission of crimes during the twelve 
months preceding the interview, with a me- 
dian of 87.7 percent of the criminal activity 
engaged in to support a drug habit. The 117 
female heroin users admitted responsibility 
for 37,490 crimes, with prostitution and drug 
sales accounting for more than two-thirds 
(68.3 percent) of the total. Like the males, 
the female group manifested considerable di- 
versity in their offense behavior, with 81.2 
percent admitting drug sales, 72.6 percent en- 
gaging in prostitution, 70.1 percent reporting 
shoplifting, and 51.3 percent indicating pros- 
titute theft. Fewer females participated in 
crimes of violence, and, while many engaged 
in burglaries and other types of theft, such 
larceny was notably less frequent than 
among males. Females, however, tended to 
be arrested more frequently than males dur- 
ing this twelve-month study period, with a 
ratio of 1 arrest for every 387 crimes com- 
mitted. The highest rates of arrest involved 
assaults and alcohol; most arrests were for 
prostitution and drug sales; no arrests re- 
sulted from 1,345 cases of prostitution theft; 
and the ratio of shoplifting crimes to ar- 
rests was 398:1 for the more than 5,000 cases. 

Finally, fewer females used weapons dur- 
ing all or part of their offenses (18.8 percent), 
with the most common weapon being a knife 
rather than a gun. 


DISCUSSION 


These data suggest a number of considera- 
tions and implications relevant to the rela- 
tionship between heroin use and crime, while 
at the same time indicating several areas 
for further research. 

First, the data document a high incidence 
and diversity of criminal involvement among 
both male and female heroin users. The 356 
persons studied here reported involvement in 
a total of 118,134 criminal offenses during 
& twelve-month period, most of these offenses 
committed for the purpose of supporting the 
economic needs of a drug-using career. Fur- 
thermore, while most of the criminal offenses 
were what are often referred to as victimless 
crimes, the 356 respondents were neverthe- 
less responsible for some 27,464 instances of 
what the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
designates as index, or serious, crimes.? Nu- 
merous differences are apparent between 
males and females in this regard, with the 
males manifesting a greater involvement in 
predatory crime, especially violent predatory 
crime; however, the data also demonstrate 
that heroin users of both sexes manifest con- 
siderable participation in many different 
levels of criminal activity. 

Second, it is evident in these data that 
arrest rates among heroin users are low. The 
118,134 criminal events reported here re- 
sulted in a total of only 286 arrests, or a 
ratio of 1 arrest for every 413 crimes com- 
mitted; with respect to the more serious 
index crimes, there was a ratio of 1 arrest for 
every 292 crimes. This low level of arrest is 


*The FBI index crimes include homicide, 
forcible rape, aggravated assault, robbery, 
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also apparent in the overall arrest histories 
of the subjects studied. Among the males, 
whose careers in crime spanned a median of 
12.8 years, the median number of arrests was 
3.5. Similarly, the median career in crime 
among the female heroin users was 11.0 years, 
and the median number of arrests was 
only 2.6. 

Third, the data described here provide 
some information pertinent to the question 
about drug use and crime; namely, is crime 
& pre- or post-drug-use phenomenon? What 
the data suggest is that the question phrased 
in these terms is an oversimplification of a 
very complex phenomenon. By examining the 
median ages of initiation into various stages 
of substance abuse and criminal careers, the 
complexity becomes evident. For example— 
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First alcohol use 

First alcohol intoxication. 
First criminal activity 
First drug abuse. 

First marijuana u: 

First arrest. 

First barbiturate use 

First heroin use 

First continuous heroin use 
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Among the males, there seems to be a clear 
progression from alcohol to crime, to drug 
abuse, to arrest, and then to heroin use. But 
upon closer inspection, the pattern is not 
altogether clear. At one level, for example, 
criminal activity can be viewed as predating 
one’s drug-using career, since the median 
point of the first crime is slightly below that 
of first drug abuse, and is considerably before 
the onset of heroin use. But, at the same 
time, if alcohol intoxication at a median age 
of 13.3 years were to be considered substance 
abuse, then crime is clearly a phenomenon 
that succeeds substance abuse. Among the 
females, the description is even more com- 
plex. In the population of female heroin 
users, criminal activity occurred after both 
alcohol and drug abuse and after marijuana 
use, but before involvement with the more 
debilitating barbiturates and heroin. 


In summary, these preliminary data sug- 
gest that an alternative perspective for re- 
search on the link between drugs and crime 
may be in order. Although the findings here 
are descriptive of only one population, which 
could be unique, they suggest that the pur- 
suit of some simple cause-and-effect relation- 
ship may be futile. It is clear that heroin 
users are involved extensively in crime, and 
that their involvement is largely for the pur- 
pose of supporting the desired level of drug 
intake. It is also clear that users“ initiation 
into substance abuse and criminal activity 
occurs at a relatively early age. But there are 
several things that are not clear. Do sub- 
stance abusers, for example, alter the nature, 
extent, and diversity of their criminal be- 
haviors at the onset of mari‘uana use, at the 
onset of heroin use, or after their initial 
criminal justice processing? Do adolescent 
predatory criminals alter the nature and ex- 
tent of their criminal involvement at various 
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stages of drug abuse? Does drug abuse in- 
volve a shifting from primarily predatory 
crime to victimless crime? Does drug taking 
result in an increase or decrease in criminal 
activity? And finally, does a drug-taking ca- 
reer fix the criminal careers of adolescents 
who might otherwise shift into more law- 
abiding pursuits as they approach young 
adulthood? These questions can be answered 
only by turning away from existing notions 
about the drug/crime nexus, generating a 
more comprehensive data base, pinpointing 
the locations where drug use and crime are 
highest, and circumscribing total criminal in- 
volvement at all stages of drug-using and 
non-drug-using adolescent careers. 


THE CRIMINALITY OF HEROIN ADDICTS WHEN 
ADDICTED AND WHEN OFF OPIATES 


(By J. C. Ball, L. Rosen, J. A. Flueck and 
D. N. Nurco) 


[Tables appear at end of article] 
ABSTRACT 


This study of 243 male opiate addicts has 
two broad objectives: (1) to ascertain the 
frequency and types of offenses committed 
by addicts during an 11 year period, while 
at risk, or “on the street”; (2) to compare 
criminality during addiction periods with 
criminality during periods off regular opiates. 

It was found that these 243 addicts com- 
mitted more than 473,738 offenses during 
their years at risk. The extent of their / erimi- 
ality was measured by the number of Crime- 
Days accumulated. A crime-day is a 24-hour 
period during which one or more crimes is 
committed (not including drug use or drug 
possession). The mean number of crime- 
days per year at risk per addict was 178. 


With respect to criminal careers, it was 
found that 156 of the addicts were primarily 
engaged in theft, 45 were drug dealers and 
36 were involved in assorted other crimes. 
For each of these groups, the extent of their 
criminality was markedly affected by their 
addiction status. Their average crime-days 
per year at risk when addicted was 248.0; 
when off regular opiates, it was 40.8. Thus, 
there was a six-fold increase in their fre- 
quency of crime when addicted. 

A stepwise regression analysis revealed 
that criminality was correlated with demo- 
graphic variables, but the dominant influ- 
ence upon the extent of their crime was the 
amount of time addicted. In conclusion, the 
research significance and policy implications 
of these findings are reviewed. 

INTRODUCTION 
Overview of the research problem 


There is rather general agreement among 
criminologists that an increase in criminal- 
ity commonly occurs following the onset of 
heroin addiction in the United States (Chein 
et al, 1964; O'Donnell, 1966 and 1969; Ball 
and Snarr, 1969; Nash, 1973; Weissman et al., 
1974; McGlothlin et al., 1978). Despite this 
overall consensus however, the dynamics of 
the relationship between opiate addiction 
and crime continues to be a matter of con- 
troversy. Among the questions which remain 
unresolved, three seem especially crucial: 
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(1) What is the temporal sequence of events 
regarding the onset of heroin addiction and 
the commencement of criminal behavior? 
(2) What are the types and frequencies of 
crimes committed by heroin addicts? (3) 
What impact does post-onset periods of ab- 
stinence or subsequent periods of addiction 
have upon criminality? 

Although answers to these questions will 
not solve the social problem of heroin addic- 
tion in the United States which currently 
involves 550,000 individuals (Federal Strat- 
egy, 1979), the answers could provide a 
means of unraveling one difficult aspect of 
the problem—that involving criminal be- 
havior. An answer to the first of these three 
questions is derived from a critical review 
of pertinent scientific reports. Answers to 
the second and third questions are provided 
by an analysis of the present research find- 

8. 

The issue of sequence reviewed 


The issue of the temporal sequence of drug 
abuse and criminal behavior has been a topic 
of scientific concern for over 50 years. The 
reason for this interest has been primarily 
etiological—to determine which of these fac- 
tors was the determining (or causal) one. 

Most of the early investigators found little 
criminality before the onset of opiate ad lie- 
tion (Klob, 1925; Terry and Pellens, 1928; 
Pescor, 1943). Later studies, however, have 
shown a high probability of criminality pre- 
ceding heroin addiction (Robins and Mur- 
phy, 1967; Jacoby et al., 1973; Chambers, 
1974). Thus, Jacoby reports that 71 percent 
of heroin users in Philadelphia had a delin- 
quency record prior to onset of their opiate 
use compared to 35 percent of all boys in 
the same city-wide age cohort who also had 
such records. 

This difference in the sequence of events 
between the early and later studies suggests 
that there is no invariant relationship be- 
tween heroin addiction and crime. Instead, 
it seems that the relationship is contingent 
upon the particular historical period and pop- 
ulation of heroin addicts selected. Thus. if 
heroin is being introduced into a non-crim- 
inal or low-criminal population (e.g., medi- 
cal professionals or middle-class adults) it 
would be highly unlikely to find criminality 
preceding heroin use. Conversely, higher 
levels of preexisting criminality among 
heroin addicts would be expected within a 
population with a high endemic crime rate 
(e.g., youthful lower class males in metro- 
politan slums). Support for this demograph- 
ic and historical interpretation of the se- 
quence issue is found in numerous studies 
of addict populations in which the sequence 
of onset of opiate use and the commence- 
ment of criminality differ. (See Ball and 
Chambers, 1970.) 

It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, 
that the issue of the sequence of unique 
events (first heroin use or a first act of delin- 
quency) may be less significant than deter- 
mining the continuing influences which sus- 
tain criminality and opiate addiction over a 
period of years or decades. This contention 
is supported by the fact that an initial onset 
experience of substance use (opiates, mari- 
huans, alcohol, tobacco, etc.) often does not 
lead to continued use and derendence and, 
furthermore, that most citizens engage in one 
or more acts of delinquency during adoles- 
cence without becoming enmeshed in a crimi- 
nal lifestyle. 

Further conceptual impediments to crime- 
drug research 

Before turning to consider the frequency 
and type of crimes committed by addicts and 
the impact of heroin addiction upon these 
crime rates, it is pertinent to comment upon 
several conceptual and methodological prob- 
lems which confront researchers in this area. 

Although there has been a notable increase 
in criminological research pertaining to 
heroin addiction in recent years which has 
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produced a significant knowledge base, there 
still are unresolved conceptual problems 
which tend to obscure the fundamental 
scientific issues and, therefore, hamper the 
formulation of testable hypotheses and rele- 
vant research on this topic. Among the more 
pressing conceptual problems, four seem 
most apparent. These are (1) inappropriate 
use of a unitary factor causal model, (2) 
failure to distinguish between onset of de- 
viance and its continuance as separate issues, 
(3) lack of cross-cultural and historical per- 
spective, and (4) general neglect of absti- 
nence periods in studying this relationship. 
Each of these conceptual issues will be dis- 
cussed. 

A pervasive conceptual problem which has 
seriously impeded the advancement of re- 
search with regard to the crime-drug rela- 
tionship is use of a unitary causal model 
which posits that there is a single causal 
factor which will explain this relationship. 
Commonly, the researcher holds that heroin 
use “leads to” crime; or that crime “leads to” 
heroin use; or that both drug addiction and 
crime are caused by a single third factor. The 
belief that there is a single caused factor 
which will explain both crime and drug abuse 
appears to be a misapplication of the infec- 
tious disease model which seeks to identify 
& specific causal agent. But the concept of a 
single invariant causal agent is an inappro- 
priate, and hence, fallacious, explanation for 
most human behavior. It is no longer mean- 
ingful to talk of the cause of crime, or the 
cause of drug use. There are various reasons 
why individuals engage in crime or become 
drug addicts. 

A second conceptual problem involves the 
failure to distinguish between the onset of 
heroin use and the reasons for continuation 
of use over the years. These two phenomena 
are quite different. Thus the circumstances 
and influences which contributed to first use 
of heroin are quite different from those 
which support long-term addition to her- 
oin. And so it is with criminal behavior: a 
first illegal act is quite different from a 
criminal career. 

A third conceptual problem has far-reach- 
ing implications, although it involves rather 
straightforward findings from cross-cultural 
and historical research, This involves the fact 
that crime and opiate use exist independ- 
ently of one another. Consequently, it is ap- 
parent that heroin use does not always pro- 
mote criminal behavior, nor crime always 
promote drug use. Rather, a cross-cultural 
and historical perspective substantiates the 
proposition that there may, or may not be, 
a relationship between opiate use and crime 
within a specified population and culture. 
(Ball, 1977). 

A last conceptual point is that periods of 
abstinence from opiate addiction have been 
largely ignored in research, although the 
contrast between periods of addiction and 
abstinence (or lesser use) with respect to 
criminal behavior could significantly further 
our knowledge of this relationship. This 
omission may be due to a lingering notion 
that heroin addicts are seldom if ever off 
drugs except when incarcerated (which is 
untrue); or it may be that this research 
neglect is due to the difficulty of obtaining 
detaield data pertaining to periods of ab- 
stinence and addiction. 

By way of recapitulation, it may be said 
that various conceptual problems have tend- 
ed to hinder the formulation of specific re- 
search questions which could be investigated 
and resolved. The emphasis upon searching 
for universal relationships and develoving 
frendiose causal theories has impended 
midtle-ranze theories based upon verifiable 
empirical generalizations. 

Measurement issues in crime-drug research 

By and large, the most stritine methoto- 
logical weakness in contemporary research 
pertaining to the crime-heroin relationship 
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is the lack of adequate measures of criminal- 
ity. The measurement problems are easy to 
identify, but difficult to resolve. 

Two measurement issues are of particular 
Sigalficance in the present context. First, 
it has been recognized that official records 
of crime are an inadequate measure of actual 
criminal behavior within most offender pop- 
ulations. This tends to be especially the case 
among persistent offenders. Thus, recent 
studies have reported that less than one per- 
cent of property offenses committed by drug 
abusers result in arrest. (Inclardi and Cham- 
bers, 1972; McGlohlin et al., 1978). In addi- 
tion to grossly underestimating the amount 
of crimes committed by opiate addicts, ofi- 
cial records may also fail to provide a repre- 
sentative sample of the types of crimes com- 
mitted. 

Secondly, there is need for a measure of 
criminality which will enable analysis of ac- 
tual crime-rates over an offender's career or 
lifetime. Thus, we would like to be able to 
measure criminal behavior on a yearly basis 
in order to surmount the middle-class bias 
of regarding crime as a unique or infrequent 
event. If addicts are committing hundreds 
of crimes a year per subject (as is the case 
in this study) it is not only inaccurate to 
depict this as being reflected by one or two 
arrests, but it is a gross distortion of a social 
reality. The research need, then, is to obtain 
a valid and meaningful measure of criminal 
behavior which will facilitate the computa- 
tion of yearly rates. 

In stating that there are special measure- 
ment needs in studying populations who are 
heavily involved in criminal behavior, it is 
pertinent to note that most criminological 
resesarch and most studies pertaining to drug 
users are concerned with a few officially re- 
corded crimes or a few minor acts of delin- 
quency. As a consequence of this dominant 
focus upon populations with a low frequency 
of criminality, measurement problems en- 
countered when studying populations with 
a high frequency of criminal events (e.g., 
200 or more crimes per year) have been ne- 
glected. For example, high monthly or yearly 
offense rates may prove difficult to inter- 
pret and use in comparative analysis be- 
cause of the confounding effect of these few 
high values upon sample statistics. Thus, if 
a few individuals commit a thousand or more 
offenses per year, this fact can easily distort 
other sample statistics unless appropriate 
measures are employed. 

Indeed, it was precisely this problem 
which prompted the formulation of our 
crime-day measure, which will be discussed 
below. 


Statement and development of the research 
problem 


As noted previously, this study was planned 
to provide answers to two rather specific 
research questions: What are the types and 
frequencies of crimes committed by heroin 
addicts? What impact does post-onset pe- 
riods of abstinence or subsequent periods of 
addiction have upon criminality? 

In pursuing answers to these seemingly 
straight-forward research questions, we soon 
found ourselves involved in reviewing hun- 
dreds of interview schedules, devising new 
coding procedures and otherwise enmeshed 
in the complexities of criminological data 
analysis. Among the problems which we en- 
counted were the following: 


1. How should we handle multiple offenses 
committed on the same day? (If we count 
each act of theft—as in department store 
“boosting”—as a sebarate event, the large 
number obtained will not provide a meaning- 
ful basis for comparison). 

2. How can we, or shou'd we, differentiate 
among various tyres of felony offenses? 
(That is, given the extent of criminality in 
this sample. how can we classify their of- 
fenses in a meaningful way?) 


3. How can drug offenses, “drug related” 
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offenses and other offenses be differentiated? 
(At the onset, it was decided to delete drug 
use and possession oilenses, but what about 
drug sales and property offenses? How should 
these be analyzed?) 

4. What time period should be used in 
computing crime rates? (Monthly, yearly, or 
for their addiction career?) 

5. Is it feasible to trace crime careers in 
terms of the predominant type of offense 
comunitted? (How can the addicts be classi- 
fied according to their criminal way of life?) 

6. How can periods of addiction and periods 
of regular opiate use be analyzed with respect 
to crime rates? (With no accepted procedure 
for computing rates and with the difficulty 
of combining, or otherwise ordering, addic- 
tion and abstinence periods, how could 
meaningful comparisons be effected?) 

The above is a simplified and organized lst 
of some of the measurement problems which 
confronted us at the beginning of the data 
analysis. In retrospect, it is evident that the 
difficulties were primarily due to a single 
methodological problem. An appropriate and 
efficacious measure of criminality was not 
available. What was needed was a measure 
that would: provide a feasible means of ex- 
plaining crime in this population, be scientif- 
ically and statistically valid, and yet be res- 
sonably simple to use and understand, 


A new measure of criminal behavior: Crime- 
days per year at risk 

In the present paper, a new measure of 
criminal behavior is described and employed 
in an on-going research project. The new 
measure has been termed Crime-Days Per 
Year at Risk. A crime-day is a 24-hour period 
in which an individual commits one or more 
crimes. The number of crime-days per year 
at risk refers to the number of days per year 
that an individual has committed crimes 
from 0 to 365. 

This new measure, Crime-Days Per Year at 
Risk, is found to haye unique analytical 
power as it permits the calculation of uni- 
form crime rates by years at risk and it is 
not confounded by multiple crimes com- 
mitted on a given day. Furthermore, the 
term Crime-Days Per Year at Risk appears 
to be an effective procedure for explaining 
and understanding tre extent of serious 
criminal behavior because it relates the 
number of crimes committed by individuals 
to a common frame of reference—times per 
year. The discovery of the average crime- 
days per year concept was made by the 
senior author while analyzing detailed life 
history data pertaining to heroin addicts as 
part of a follow-up study in Baltimore. 

V. Definition of ternis: 

Crime-Day.—A crime-day is defined as a 
24-hour period during which one or more 
crimes is committed by a given individual. 
Each day of the year, then, is either a crime- 
day or a non-crime day. 

Heroin Addiction.—This term refers to the 
daily use of opiates. (Daily use or regular 
use, is defined as use during at least four 
days per week for a month, or longer; most 
were heroin users). 

Average crime-days per year.—This meas- 
ure is defined as the average number of 
Crime-Days Per Year at Risk for a given in- 
dividual. The range is from 0 to 365. Thus, 
an individual with 1,489 crime-days during 
a seven year risk period has an average 
Crime-Days Per Year at Risk of 213. (Actual 
computation is by days at risk and number 
of crime-days). 

Years at risk.—Years at Risk is the num- 
ber of years an individual is “on the street” 
or not incarcerated. It is calculated on a 
cumulative basis by subtracting jail, prison, 
and hospital time from the years since onset 
of regular opiate use. 

Principal type of crime.—This is the pre- 
dominate type of crime engaged in by a given 
individual during his years at risk, as theft 
(boosting, burglary, etc.), com games, rob- 
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bery, gambling, drug sales, etc. This prin- 
cipal type of criminal behavior is the most 
common offense committed from an actu- 
arial viewpoint. It answers the question, 
what kind of crime does he usually commit? 
The crimes reported by our sample reflect a 
broad range of criminal behavior and in- 
clude: larceny (pick-pocketing, shoplifting, 
unauthorized use, burglary), robbery, fenc- 
ing, assault, con games, pimping, soliciting, 
gambling, rape, abortions, forging, drug deal- 
ing, murder, and loan sharking. Mere pos- 
session or use of drugs is not classified as a 
crime in this analysis. 

Criminal career.—This is the criminal be- 
havior pattern which an individual has fol- 
lowed while at risk. The two main elements 
in determining the crime pattern are (a) 
type of crime and (b) frequency of crime. 
Examples of crime patterns are: daily theft, 
daily con games, weekly robbery, weekly 
forgery, infrequent assault, and so forth. In 
each case, the crime pattern, or career, is 
the most common, or usual, offense com- 
mitted during the subject's years at risk and 
the frequency of commission. Thus, a pat- 
tern of dally theft during a four-year period 
indicates that the individual had as his 
common offense theft of property and that 
this was carried on most of the time he was 
at risk. Since the crime pattern is derived 
for each person from his average-crime-days 
per year and the principal type of crime 
committed, the actual number and type of 
crimes is known in each case. 

In order to obtain answers to the crim- 
inological questions advanced, the study was 
organized according to the following proce- 
dures: (1) A sample of 243 male opiate 
addicts was selected for study, (2) Periods of 
addiction and periods of abstinence from 
opiate dependence were enumerated, (3) The 
number of crime-days per year at risk was 
determined for the sample, (4) The addicts 
were classified by principal type of criminal 
career pursued from onset of regular opiate 
use to interview, (5) The extent of crimes 
committed were analyzed by criminal career 
types controlled for addiction and abstinence 
periods, (6) a correlation analysis of addic- 
tion, crime and demographic variables was 
undertaken, (7) a stepwise regression of ad- 
diction and abstinence periods was under- 
taken in order to determine the relationship 
of selected crime and demographic variables 
to each of these drug use statutes. In the 
remainder of the paper, these procedures 
will be described and the relevant research 
findings presented. 


The sample and interview schedule 


This paper is based on interview data 
obtained from 243 Baltimore opiate addicts 
(most were heroin addicts). The 243 male 
addicts were a random samole selected from 
a chronologically stratified list of 4,069 
known opiate users arrested (or identified) 
by the Baltimore Police Department between 
1952 and 1971. The sample was unselected 
for criminality, but stratified by race and 
chronological period. Of the 243 subjects, 
109 were white and 134 were black. Analysis 
of race and cohort differences has been un- 
dertaken elsewhere (Nurco and DuPont, 
1977). 

The selection of the final sample of 243 
was accomplished as follows. The initial sam- 
ple drawn from the police files consisted of 
349 individuals, but 57 of these had died by 
the time of followup interview, 2 were in 
mental hospitals (for psychosis), 6 were 
unlocated and 17 refused to participate in 
the study. Thus, 92 percent of the sample 
who were alive and not in mental institu- 
tions were interviewed (i.e., 267 of 290 sub- 
jects). 

Of the 267 addicts who were interviewed, 
14 claimed never to had been regular users 
of opiates, 3 used opiates regularly for only 
one or two months and the onset of one 
preceded everyone in the sample by 22 years; 
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these 18 were excluded. In addition, a care- 
ful review of the remaining 249 cases re- 
veaied that 6 interviews had significant dis- 
crepancies between their self-reports and 
FBI records; these 6 were eliminated. (These 
six claimed no criminal behavior, but their 
arrest record listed two or more non-drug 
offenses). The remaining sample consisted 
of 243 cases, The sample procedure and char- 
acteristics of the base population are de- 
scribed more fully elsewhere (Nurco et al., 
1975). 

Although comprehensive penal, hospital 
and other institutionel data was collected 
with respect to the addict sample, the main 
source of data for the present analysis was 
obtained through personal interviews. Each 
of the 243 addicts was interviewed between 
July 1973 and July 1974 by specially trained 
interviewers who were familiar with the Bal- 
timore addict subculture. The interview 
lasted some three hours and the questions 
were focused upon six topics: drug use, 
criminal behavior, work, living arrange- 
ments, drug selling and sources of income. 

The interview schedule consisted of six 
parts: (1) Life-time prevalence of drug use 
by specific drugs of abuse (7 pages, com- 
pletion time about 30 minutes); (2) History 
of opiate use by addicted and abstinent pe- 
riods during risk years (3 pages, 30 minutes 
to complete); (3) Preaddiction criminality 
and circumstances of onset of opiate use (7 
pages; 30 minutes); (4) Circumstances of 
first regular use of opiates (le., daily use for 
a month or longer) and each subsequent ad- 
diction period. This part includes informa- 
tion on criminality for each period of regular 
opiate use or abstinence (10 minutes for each 
addiction period; 7 pages each); (5) Marital 
history, parental background, juvenile de- 
linquency, military service, treatment his- 
tory, incarceration history, criminal history 
(16 pages; 60 minutes to complete); (6) In- 
terviewer’s rating of respondent's attitude, 
appearance and overt responsiveness (1 page; 
5 minutes). 

The validity of the interview data has 
been the subject of a separate study (Bonito 
et al., 1976). The findings of this study sub- 
stantiate the conclusions from prior research 
concerning the validity of interview data ob- 
tained from opiate addicts; namely that 
valid data can be obtained if specially trained 
interviewers who are familiar with the local 
addict subculture are employed. 

III. The research findings—addiction and 
abstinence periods for 243 males: 


The mean age of the 243 males at the 
time of interview was 35.9 years and 93 per- 
cent of the sample was between 25 and 49 
years of age, Since onset of opiate addiction 
usually had occurred when the subjects were 
between 15 and 19 years, most of the sample 
had a post-onset career of 10 or more years 
(198 had 10 or more years, 37 had 5-9, and 
8 had 2-4 years). 

Since a major focus of the lengthy inter- 
view was to obtain detailed chronological 
data pertaining to addiction status from on- 
set of regular opiate use to time of Interview, 
each subject was asked to describe in detail 
his addiction, abstinent, and incarceration 
periods. For the entire sample, there were 
2.340 time periods, 1,102 were addiction 
periods, 488 were abstinent periods, 700 were 
jail or prison time periods, 52 were hospitali- 
zation periods and 78 periods were unclassi- 
fied because of insufficient data, (These few 
unknown periods were omitted from further 
analysis). In the present paper, attention is 
directed toward the addiction and abstinent 
periods, as this was the time during which 
the subjects were at risk. 


All subfects had one or more addiction 
periods, The average length of an addiction 
period was found to be two years, although 
longer periods were common. Each subject 
was asked about his daily and weekly use of 
specific drugs during each period (dosage, 
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multiple use, times used per day or week). In 
this manner, each subject's years, months 
and days at risk was classified as addicted to 
or abstinent from opiates. 

The total amount of time that this Balti- 
more male sample spent addicted to opiate 


drugs since onset of regular opiate use was 
61.6 percent of their risk years; they were 
off regular opiates 38.4 percent of their risk 
years. Since their average years at risk was 
11.3, they were addicted to opiates almost 
two-thirds of the time, and abstinent some- 
what over a third of the time (Figure 1). 
Two further points are pertinent about their 
abstinence periods. First, with regard to the 
abstinence from regular opiate use classi- 
fication. This status included periods of oc- 
casional use of opiates as well as periods 
of frequent use of non-opiate drugs. Sec- 
ond, it is significant that 85 percent of the 
sample had such abstinence periods. 

Lifetime criminality since onset of optate 

addiction 

Although periods of addiction or absti- 
nence during the years at risk provided the 
chronological frame of reference for the in- 
terview, additional detailed data was ob- 
tained for each period concerning criminal 
behavior, employment, income, family life 
and other variables. With respect to crimi- 
nality, each subject was asked about the 
number and type of crimes he committed 
on a weekly and daily basis for each addic- 
tion or abstinent period. These responses 
provided the basis for determining the num- 
ber of crime-days, the principal type of 
crime and crime and criminal career pattern 
for each subject. 

The total number of crime-days during 
the risk years for the 243 addicts is tabulated 
in Table 1. The range in crime-days within 
the sample was from 0 to 9,450. That is, from 
no crimes committed by six addicts to 9,450 
crime-days accumulated by one addict dur- 
ing his risk years. 

The total number of crime-days amassed 
by these 243 addicts during their years at 
risk was 473,738. This total is an under- 
numeration of the total number of crimes 
committed as multiple crimes during a 
crime-day were common. It is also pertinent 
to note that most of the crimes reported 
were for theft and that drug use or posses- 
sion was not classified as a crime. 

The mean number of crime-days per ad- 
dict during their years at risk was 1,998.9. 
Thus, the majority of these addicts were 
deeply enmeshed in a criminal way of life. 
There were, however, important differences 
in their patterns of criminal behavior as well 
as their frequency of committing crimes. In 
order to control for years at risk, crime-days 
were computed for each person by years at 
risk (Table 2). The mean number of crime- 
days per year at risk for the sample was 
178.5. Thus, the total amount of time that 
these Baltimore addicts spent engaged in 
daily criminal behavior since their onset of 
addiction was almost half of their risk 
years. To be exact, they were committing 
crimes on a dally basis during 47.7 percent 
of their years at risk (Figure 2). 

Criminal careers of the 243 addicts 


Each of the 243 addicts were classified as 
to the common criminal career which he 
had followed since onset of regular opiate 
use. These criminal career types were deter- 
mined on the basis of the principal, or most 
common, type of crime committed, and sec- 
ondly, on the frecuency of commission— 
whether daily, weekly or less often. Six of 
the 243 addicts had committed no crimes 
during their risk period. 

It was found that the 237 addicts who had 
committed crimes could be classified into 
nine types of criminal careers. These nine 
were: daily theft, daily drug sales. other daily 
crime; weekly theft. weekly drug sales, 
weekly other crimes; infrequent theft, infre- 
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quent sales and infrequent other crimes 
(Table 5). Some two-thirds of the 237 addicts 
had theft as their principal type of crime. 
Of these 156 who were career thieves, 41 en- 
gaged in daily theft during their year at risk, 
58 engaged in weekly theft and 57 in infre- 
quent theft. 

The selling of drugs was the second most 
favored type of crime committed by these 
addicts; 45 were principally engaged in sell- 
ing drugs, or “dealing”. Of the 45 dealers, 13 
pursued this crime on a daily basis, 18 on a 
weekly basis and 14 on an infrequent basis. 

The remainder of the sample were engaged 
in committing other types of crimes on a 
daily, weekly or infrequent basis. Of these 
36, only 7 were engaged in daily crime, 7 in 
weekly crime and 22 in infrequent crimes. 
Confidence games, forgery, gambling and pro- 
curing (pimping) were the principal types of 
crime committed by these 36 addicts. 

The classification of the sample into nine 
criminal career types somewhat obscures the 
fact that many addicts engaged in more than 
one type of crime during their years at risk. 
This situation is especially notable with re- 
gard to the 61 addicts who were daily crimi- 
nals. Thus, 55 of the 61 had engaged in 
theft during their years at risk and 43 had 
engaged in some dealing, although only 13 
had this as their principal daily criminal ac- 
tivity. In addition to theft and dealing—the 
two most common types of crime—33 of the 
61 had engaged in other crimes, such as 
forgery, gambling, confidence games, robbery 
and pimping. The complete list of all crimes 
reported by these daily criminals during 
their years on the street is: theft (this in- 
cludes shoplifting; “cracking shorts“, bur- 
glary and other forms of stealing), dealing, 
forgery, gambling, confidence games (film- 
fiam, etc.), pimping, assault, mugging, rob- 
bery, armed robbery, and abortionist. Lastly, 
although most of the 61 criminals engaged 
in more than one type of crime during their 
years on the street, there still was a marked 
tendency to focus upon one main, or prin- 
cipal type of crime—(especially theft or 
dealing). Furthermore, 11 of these 61 males 
confined themselyes exclusively to one type 
of crime during their years at risk (8 only 
committed theft, one only sold drugs, one 
was a confidence man and one a gambler). 


The impact of addiction upon criminal 
careers 


The extent of criminality among all nine 
career types was affected by their addiction 
status. Thus, there was an overall sixfold in- 
crease in the number of crime-days per year 
at risk during addiction as contrasted with 
the abstinent periods (Table 5). Rather sur- 
prisingly, the proportionate increase in 
crime-days per year at risk when addicted vs. 
when abstinent was most marked among 
the criminals who engaged in weekly or 
monthly offenses. Thus, for 5 of these 6 career 
types (weekly theft, weekly dealing and the 
three infrequent types) the extent of crimi- 
nality increased more than ten times the 
non-addicted rate. The greatest increase was 
for the 22 subjects who committed other 
crimes on a monthly basis—from 2.3 crime- 
days per year to 108.2 crime days per year. 

Although the extent of criminality within 
this addict sample was notably increased 
when the subjects were addicted to opiate 
drugs, the non-addicted crime rate was still 
quite high. As might be expected, the high- 
est crime rates when not addicted were 
found among the three criminal career types 
who had the highest crime rate when ad- 
dicted (daily theft, daily sales and daily 
other crimes). In these three career types, 
the addicts committed crimes from one to 
three davs per week when not addicted (for 
these three grouns, the rates per year at 
risk were 109.7, 88.3 and 151.0). In consider- 
ing the rates of criminality for the nine 
career types when abstinent from opiates, it 
seems significant that these nine rates vary 
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more (from 2.3 to 151.0) than do the rates 
when these same subjects are addicted. In 
a sense then, one effect of opiate addiction 
is to raise the number of crimes committed 
to a threshold, or support, level, and this 
occurs for all nine career types, Thus, when 
addicted, 7 of the 9 career types commit 
more than 260 crimes per year and none 
of the nine career groups fall below 100 
crime-days per year at risk. 

Correlation of addiction, crime and demo- 

graphic variables 


In order to investigate the relationship of 
specific addiction, crime and demographic 
variables, a correlation analysis of ten vari- 
ables was undertaken. These ten were: (1) 
Total number of crime-days accumulated 
during years at risk (Total CD); (2) Total 
number of crime-days accumulated while 
addicted during years at risk (CD-H); (3) 
Total number of crime-days accumulated 
while not addicted during years at risk 
(CD-Off); (4) Total number of days addicted 
during years at risk (H-days); (5) Total 
number of days not addicted during years 
at risk (off-days); (6) Total number of offi- 
cially recorded arrests during years at risk 
(Arrests); (7) Crime committed after age 
17, but prior to onset of addiction; by self- 
report. Coded as a dichotomy: 1. Yes, 2. No. 
(Prior Crime); (8) Race; 1. White, 2. Black; 
(9) Age at onset of opiate addiction, (Onset 
Age); and (10) Age at time of interview (Age 
at interview, or Age). 

The correlation matrix of Table 4 provides 
an initial delineation of the relationship 
among these three sets of variables (I. e., 
addiction, crime and demography). The first 
column, total crime-days (variable 1), indi- 
cates the overall relationship of criminality 
to addiction and other variables, but the in- 
terpretation of several of these Column 1 
correlations is ambiguous due to the dis- 
tinct effect of addiction vs. non-addiction 
status. This uniqueness of the two addic- 
tion statuses is evident in a comparison of 
column 2 with column 3. Thus, total crime- 
days when addicted (variable 2) is signifi- 
cantly correlated with all seven variables: 
H-days, off-days, arrests, prior crime, race, 
onset age and age at interview, but not sig- 
nificantly correlated with total crime-days- 
off (variable 3). Furthermore, total crime- 
days-off is not significantly correlated with 
any of these same seven variables (4 through 
10). Also underscoring the distinctiveness of 
the two periods is the absence of correlation 
between them (e., R of minus 0056 between 
variables 2 and 3) which indicate that the 
frequency of crime committed during addic- 
tion and off-periods are independent of one 
another. Thus, the amount of crime com- 
mitted during addiction periods does not 
predict the amount of crime committed 
while off opiates; consequently, a “heroin 
day” is a very different kind of day from an 
“off-day” insofar as crime is concerned. 

With respect to criminal history and dem- 
ographic variables, these are both correlated 
with total crime-days and crime days-H, but 
as noted not with crime-days off. Specifically, 
the total number of arrests since onset of 
addiction is positively correlated with vari- 
ables 1 and 2. The correlation of arrests with 
crime-days-H is (.3073). Variable 7, prior 
crime, is also positively associated with 
CD-H, but this measure of early criminality 
poses difficulties with resvect to interpreta- 
tion because it is affected by early onset and 
prior juvenile delinquency; nonetheless, it is 
included in the present analysis as it does 
measure prior criminality to some extent. 

Race (black) is positively correlated with 
crime-days-H, but again, not with crime- 
days off. Age at onset of oniate addiction 
(Variable 9, Table 4) is negatively correlated 
with crime-days-H and crime-days-off, al- 
thorgh the letter correlation (—.122)) is not 
significant. The finding that early age at on- 
set of addiction is correlated with a higher 
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fre ene of later criminality is a consistent 
finding of this study. The moderate positive 
correlation of age at interview with crime- 
days-H (.2130) indicates that age (and time 
at risk) have some relationship to crime- 
days, but that this issue requires further 
analysis. 

In considering time at risk, or “street” 
tine, it might appear that the high positive 
correlation between H-days and crime-days- 
H (.7914) is to be expected because both of 
these measures are affected by the amount 
of time at risk. But considerably more 18 
operating here than time at risk. For if time 
at risk were the principal influence, then, 
the two correlations (off-days and CD-off; 
and H-days with CD-H) would be about 
equal in value. But the marked difference be- 
tween these two correlations (.1567 vs. .7914) 
indicates that other influences are operating 
during the addiction periods as contrasted 
with the off periods. Furthermore, & partial 
correlational analysis controlling for age at 
interview revealed that the relationship be- 
tween crime and number of days for both 
the on and off periods was similar to the 
zero-order values. Thus, for the on periods, 
a partial value of .7907 was obtained (com- 
pared with a zero order value of .7914) and, 
for the off periods, a partial value of .1817 
(compared with .1567). These results indi- 
cate that age and time at risk are not the 
principal influences which determine the 
number of crime-days accumulated by these 
237 addicts. 


Stepwise regression analysis of addiction and 
abstinence periods 


Thus far, it has been found that: (1) The 
frequency of crime is strongly related to the 
amount of addiction time, and (2) That the 
addiction and non-addiction (or abstinence) 
periods are quite distinct experiential pe- 
riods which require separate analysis. In or- 
der to investigate these two major findings 
with greater precision and analytic power, a 
stepwise regression analysis of the addiction 
and abstinence period was undertaken for 
the 237 male addicts. In this analysis, rele- 
vant variables from the correlation matrix 
are employed. 

The stepwise regression analysis of crime- 
days accumulated while these 237 addicts 
were addicted yields results which are quite 
striking (Table 5). Thus, there is strong 
positive correlation between the number of 
days addicted and the number of crime-days 
(.7914). This single variable (H-days) ac- 
counts for 63 percent of the variance in 
criminality during the addiction periods. Two 
of the remaining variables account for a 
small additional proportion of the variance; 
these are age at interview and number of 
arrests, both positively correlated with crime- 
days-H. 

The stepwise regression analysis of crime- 
days accumulated during off-periods reveals 
results which are quite different from those 
of the addiction periods. With respect to 
criminality during the off-periods (as meas- 
ured by crime-days off), only two of the 
seven variables are significantly correlated 
(Table 5). The first of these off-days, is only 
weakly correlated with crime-days-off 
(+.1567). The second variable to enter, age 
at onset, is negatively correlated with CD-off 
indicating the consistent relationship be- 
tween early age of addiction onset and 
criminality previously noted. The remaining 
five variables are not significantly correlated 
with crime-days while off. Of special interest 
is the lack of correlation between crime- 
days-off and H-days. Thus, the amount of 
crime committed by these heroin addicts 
while they were not addicted is independent 
of the amount of their addiction time. This 
analysis of criminality while not addicted to 
heroin reveals then, only small variance ac- 
counted for by the variables studied. In this 
sense, the findings are similar to those of 
most criminological research which shows 
modest correlations between crime and in- 
dependent variables. 
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Stepwise regression analysis of criminality 
for the three career groups 


Inasmuch as the frequency of crime was 
found to be related to the criminai carcers 
of these 237 addicts, it was deemed necessary 
to undertake a separate stepwise regression 
analysis for each of the three major offender 
groups: those primarily engaged in theft of 
property, those who were drug sellers and 
those engaged in other types of crimes (Table 
6-3). 

Perusal of the three tables reveals that 
the number of days that the subjects were 
addicted is the single most important in- 
fluence upon their criminality during the 
addiction periods. -n this regard, the strong- 
est efiect was for the dealers and the weakest 
effect for the other crimes group. The re- 
maining variables added little to the ex- 
plained variance for the theft and ee 
groups, but were more important for the 
other crime group. The total variance ex- 
plained in all three groups was high, (Le., 
67.7%, 73.7%, and 61.4%). 

The three offender g-oups were also quite 
similar with respect to criminality during the 
off-periods, in that substantially less oi the 
variances was accounted for by the variables 
studied. Thus, for the 156 offenders engaged 
in theft, the 45 dealers and the 36 involved 
in other crimes, only from 10 to 25 percent 
of the variance was accounted for during the 
off-periods. 

To recapitulate, these findings suggest that 
the theft group and the dealers are fairly 
similar in that their criminality is primarily 
affected by their drug addiction. During the 
abstinence period, however, their frequency 
of crime is not highly explicable by the set 
of variables investigated in this study. But 
when daily heroin use takes hold, they turn 
to crime (by theft or dealing) to acquire 
sufficient resources to support their daily 
habit. 

The “other” group emerges as a somewhat 
unique group. Although the impact of daily 
heroin use is strong, it does not seem to have 
the same overwhelming effect as it does with 
the other two groups. Consequently, these 36 
individuals have a frequency of criminality 
that is somewhat more predictable during 
the non-addiction periods, as indicated by 
the relatively high R of 5034. While addic- 
tion seems to be a factor that definitely in- 
creases their crime, at the same time, other 
factors continue to be of consequence in both 
the addiction and abstinence periods. 
Review and interpretation of the research 

findings 

In reviewing the research findings of this 
study, attention will first be directed toward 
the significance of addiction and non-addic- 
tion periods. Then, the frequency, magnitude 
and persistence of offenses committed by 
these 243 addicts will be considered along 
with the types of crimes committed during 
their years at risk. Next, the correlation and 
stepwise regression analysis will be reviewed. 
This will be followed by an appraisal of the 
new measure of criminality utilized in this 
research—crime days per year at risk. Lastly, 
the broader implications of this study with 
respect to the control of crime committed 
by opiate addicts in the United States will 
be addressed. 

It was found that these 243 addicts spent 
two-thirds of their time addicted to opiates 
and one-third not addicted. The time under 
study was their years at risk, or “street” 
time, and this averaged 11 years per addict 
from onset of addiction to time of interview. 
The fact that addiction was not a continuous 
state of drug dependency seemed significant. 
For it indicated that there were considerable 
periods during which changes in the addict's 
lifestyle might occur. and in fact, it was 
found that these periods of abstention (or 
lesser use) did have important consequences. 
In particular, it was found that cvininalicy 
decreased marredly during the months or 
years that these addicts were not dependent 
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pon heroin and other opiates. The decrease 
was 9 viking—an 84 percent daciine in the 
crime rate. 

One of the major findings of this study was 
tha; heroin addicts commit a staggering 
emoun> of crime and that this continues 
fairly much on a Gaily basis for years and 
decade. Beioro turning to cn analysis of 
differences in crime-rates by addiction status_ 
and other factors, it is meaningful to note 
the overall amount of crime which these 237 
males have committed. 

The research find:n.s presented in Table 1 
show that the average addict has committed 
one or more crimes during some 2,000 days. 
Taken together, these 237 male opiate addicts 
have been responsible for committing more 
than 500,000 crimes during an eleven year 
risk period. The exact figure is 473,738 crime- 
days, but this does not include multiple of- 
fenses committed on a given day, so the 
figure of 500,000 crimes is an underestimate. 
In this regard, it should be noted that theft 
was the principal type of crime committed 
and that drug use or possession were not 
themselves, classified as crimes. 

This high frequency of criminality among 
opiate addicts is similar to that which has 
been reported by other investigators. Thus, 
Inciardi and Chambers (1972: 59) found that 
26 addicts on the street were responsible on 
a daily basis for 22 major crimes.” In a recent 
larger study, Inciardi found that 239 active 
male heroin users committed 80,644 offenses 
during a 12-month period (Inciardi, 1979). 
These latter results from addicts in Miami 
are remarkably similar to the present find- 
ings from Baltimore, both with respect to 
frequency and types of crime committed. 

In the present study, it was found that the 
addicts could conveniently be classified into 
three major offender types—theft, drug sales 
and other crimes—on the basis of the crimes 
which they usually engaged in during their 
years at risk. This classification proved to be 
feasible after the concept and measure of 
crime-days was developed and it was found 
that criminal careers for most of the addicts 
were relatively stable. Thus, 156 addicts were 
found to be primarily engaged in theft, 45 in 
drug sales and 36 in other types of crime. 


The measure of average crime-days per year 
at risk was introduced and employed to de- 
termine the frequency of offenses per year 
for each of the 237 addicts during all of their 
years at risk. It was found that the mean 
number of crime-days per year for the 237 
addicts was 178.5. But, many addicts had 
more, or fewer, crime-days for each year at 
risk. Indeed, the distribution presented in 
Table 2 indicates that 9.5 percent of the 
addicts were engaged in crime virtually every 
day of their lives since they began regular 
opiate use. Conversely, there were 6 addicts 
who reported that they had not been engaged 
in crime at all during their years at risk. But 
most of the addicts were consistently en- 
gaged in a rather high level of crime during 
their years at risk; two thirds had from 100 
to 365 crime-days per year for all of their 
years at risk. 

A second major finding of the study was 
that addiction status had a marked influ- 
ence upon criminality among these males. 
Thus, it was found that the number of of- 
fenses increased sixfold when these subjects 
were addicted. And significantly, this increase 
occurred for all nine offender types (Table 
3). Thus, when abstinent, the average crime- 
days per year varied from 2.3 to 151.0, with 
an average of 40.8. By contrast, when ad- 
dicted the rate was always over 100 crime- 
days per year and commonly over 250 crime- 
days per year at risk. 

These research findings pertaining to the 
impact of addiction upon criminality were 
surprising and unexpected. Thus, we did not 
expect this marked increase, given the known 
involvement of this population in crime. Or, 
conversely, one might say that we were un- 
prepared for the decrease which occurred 
when addiction ceased. 
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These findings concerning markedly differ- 
ent crime-rates when addicted and when off 
regular opiates led to a correlational analysis 
of these data. In this analysis, it was observed 
that the amount of crime committed during 
addiction periods was largely a function of 
opiate use, specifically of the time spent ad- 
dicted. But unexpectedly, it was also found 
that the amount of crime committed when 
addicted was unrelated to that committed 
when off opiates. Thus, it may be held that 
this analysis provides an explanation for 
high crime rates during addiction, but pro- 
vides a much less adequate account of crim- 
inality during the non-addiction periods. Al- 
though comparatively infrequent, criminal- 
ity during these off perlods deserves further 
investigation. 

The stepwise regression analysis revealed 
that the impact of addiction upon criminal- 
ity is pervasive and long-lasting. Thus, ad- 
diction was the principal force which in- 
creased criminality, regardless of the type of 
crime pursued. And this relationship between 
opiate addiction and criminality was not a 
transitory phenomenon, but an enduring re- 
lationship which obtained during an 11 year 
risk period. 

Before turning to discuss the implications 
of this study, it is pertinent to comment 
upon the usefulness of the crime-days meas- 
ure. In this study of subjects with an 
extensive history of criminality (which in- 
volved the computation of offense rates over 
a decade and more), the introduction of 
crime-days and crime-days per year at risk 
was exceedingly efficacious. Indeed, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that this study could 
hardly have been completed without the 
use of a crime-days measure (or a similar 
measure). For it was found that this meas- 
ure—crime-days per year at risk—made it 
possible to compute meaningful and valid 
rates. It was not only that the rates were 
appropriate for the data on hand, but the 
concept of a crime-day proved to have a 


meaning which facilitated analysis and in- 

terpretation of the complex criminal history 

material. 

Extensive criminality among addicts—Impli- 
cations 


The findings of this study concerning the 
extensive criminality of contemporary opiate: 
addicts in the United States supports similar 
findings from other research. It is now evi- 
dent that addicts are responsible for com- 
mitting an inordinate amount of crime, that 
many of these offenses are serious in nature 
and that their criminality is rather firmly 
enmeshed in their lifestyle and therefore, 
that it is persistent and recurring. 

But, this study adds one new ingredient to 
the picture. For our research findings indi- 
cate that it is opiate use itself which is the 
principal cause of high crime-rates among 
addicts. Once addiction ceases, crime rates 
drop markedly. And this notable decrease in 
criminality (an overall 84 percent decline) 
occurs for all types of offenders throughout 
the risk years. It is apparent, then, that a 
major means of reducing the amount of 
crime committed by opiate addicts is within 
sight. If we can control addiction, it is evi- 
dent that we will reduce criminality appre- 
clably. 


But how can we impact opiate addiction? 
Three lines of attack come to mind. First, 
it is imperative that programmatic and re- 
search priorities be established which will 
further this specific objective—to impact 
addiction among persistent offender groups. 
These two aspects—programs and related re- 
search—must be a core component of any 
major national effort. For research without 
implementation can hardly be effective. And 
action programs not based upon relevant 
scientific knowledge are doomed to failure. 
Indeed, they cannot succeed for logical rea- 
sons, as only research can establish success 
or failure. Therefore, a first priority is to rec- 
ognize that a major coordinated effort is 
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required which will focus upon this single 
task. 

Second, three or four well designed experi- 
mental programs need to be established to 
reach or impact specific offender populations. 
These experimental programs should make 
use of relevant knowledge concerning on- 
going programs—such as TASC, methadone 
maintenance, family therapy and intensive 
probation efforts—yet be based upon new 
concepts and new research findings. In this 
last regard, it is imperative that these new 
programs be targeted to reach a specific of- 
fender population (as contrasted with pro- 
grams which attempt to serve everyone with- 
out regard to need or likelihood of success), 
and employ means which have either a 
demonstrated association with the reduction 
of addiction or a well developed rationale 
for effecting this objective. 

Finally, it may not be taken amiss if it be 
suggested that it is time to get on with the 
task at hand, and not be sidetracked by ir- 
relevant ideological, scholastic or method- 
ological arguments. Thus, while it is true 
that drug abuse may be difficult to define, 
that alcohol abuse is also a major social prob- 
lem, that penalties for marihuana use are 
inconsistent, and that, in fact, there are 
many unresolved problems and difficulties in 
conducting research (especially if one seeks 
perfection and closure). Still, it is also true 
that existing knowledge and methodology is 
sufficient to address the problem at hand. 
We know that criminality is rampant among 
heroin addicts. We know that addiction 
markedly increases this criminality. And, we 
know that addiction can be impacted 
through treatment and control measures. 
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TABLE 1.—TOTAL CRIME-DAYS AMASSED BY 243 MALE 
ADDICTS DURING YEARS AT RISK 


Number of 
addicts 


Percent of 
addicts 
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Note: Total crime-days since onset of addiction: 473,738. 
Mean crime-days per addict: 1,998.9, 


TABLE 2.—CRIME-DAYS PER YEAR AT RISK FOR 243 MALE 
ADDICTS 


of percent of 


Number 
Crime-days per year at risk addicts addicts 
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Note: Mean erimo · days per year at risk: 178.5. 
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TABLE 3.—CRIME-DAYS PER YEAR AT RISK BY TYPE OF CRIMINAL CAREER AND ADDICTION STATUS 


Crime-days 
Number of per year at 


Crime career type addicts risk 


1 — E aca 
2. Sale of drugs, daily 

2 Other crimes, daily 

4, Weekly theft. 

5. Weekly sale of drugs. 

6, Weekly, other crimes__.........-..... 


Crime-days per 
year at “isk 
Addicted 


Abstinent Crime career type 


7. Infrequent —— 
8. Infrequent sales 
9. Infrequent, other crimes.. 

No crime 
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TABLE 4.—CORRELATION MATRIX FOR 10 VARIABLES, FOR 237 MALE ADDICTS 


Variable Total Cd 


. Total crime-days 

. Crime-days-heroin 
. Crime-days-off 
-haron oya 


10. Age at interview. 


1Values when P<0. Ol. 


TABLE 5.—STEPWISE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF CRIMINALITY FOR 
ADDICTION AND ABSTINENCE PERIODS AMONG 237 ADDICTS 


Prob. 


Variable to enter R? 


A. Dependent variable: Crime 
0.7914 
«2130 


TABLE 6,—STEPWISE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF CRIMINALITY FOR 156 ADDICTS 


ENGAGED IN THEFT 


Prob, to 


Variable enter 


A. Dependent variable: Crime 
— heroin: 


<0, 001 
2. — at interview. 011 
. Prior crime.. 
6. Age at onset. 
B. Dependent variable: Crime 
days off: 
DN 
2. Prior crime. 


CD-H 


R2 change 


R? n change 


CD-off H-days Off-days Arrests 
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Multiple R Variable 


A. Dependent variable: Crime 
heroin: 


esi Ss. 
2. Age at interview. 
3. ; asetage 


Multiple R Variable 


A. Dependent variable: 
rime days heroin: 


3. Age at interview. 
4. Prior crime. 


3. Days off 

4. Prior crime.. 
5. Onset age. 
6. Days H 


1.1278 i 


Crime-days 

Crime-days year at ris 

Number of per year at 
addicts risk 


Addicted Abstinent 


7.4 
8 10.5 
46.8 108.2 2.3 


178.5 248.0 40.8 
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TABLE 7.—STEPWISE REGRESSION OF CRIMINALITY FOR 45 ADDICTS ENGAGED IN DRUG 
SALES (DEALING) 


Prob. to 


enter R? Rchange Multiple R 


remove R2 change 


0. 029 
-353 
- 682 
« 530 
979 
442 1402 


0. 1057 0. 1057 
1241 


TABLE 8—STEPWISE REGRESSION OF CRIMINALITY FOR 36 ADDICTS ENGAGED IN OTHER 


CRIMES 


Prob. to 


enter R? n change Multiple R 
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EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES, 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
TRADE SERVICES ACT 


The Senate continued with considera- 
tion of the bill. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 60 
(Purpose: To strike section 108) 


Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG) for himself and Mr, PRoxMIRE, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 60. 

“Beginning with page 22, line 11, strike out 
all though page 24, line 15.” 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have sent to the 
desk on behalf of Mr. PRoxMIRE and my- 
self addresses itself to an amendment 
which was adopted by the Banking Com- 
mittee during the consideration of this 
bill. I should like to take just 1 minute 
to explain the amendment. Before I do 
so, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. D'AMATO), 
and Senators GARN, LUGAR, and TOWER, 
be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while I am on my feet, let me con- 
gratulate the managers of the bill for 
this important and worthy effort to ex- 
pand the export trade of this country. 
It is a good bill. It is a bill of which I 
am a cosponsor, and one which I cer- 
tainly intend to support. 

Mr. President, during the course of 
committee consideration, the Committee 
on Banking inadvertently, in my judg- 
ment, added a section to the bill which is 
most unfortunate, an amendment to 
allow the Secretary of Commerce to 
grant up to $40,000 to small business 
manufacturing firms to help them de- 
fray the cost of hiring an export man- 
ager. I oppose this part of the bill, not 
because I am against export man- 
agers—I am sure such managers can be 
helpful to companies who are breaking 
into the export business—but because I 
can see no rational justification, par- 
ticularly at a time of budget restraint, 
for the Federal Government to be in the 
business of picking up the cost of such 
export managers. In my opinion, that 
is a proper business function, not a 
proper function of Government. 

Mr. President, with that brief word of 
explanation, I inquire if it would be the 
disposition of the managers of the bill to 
accept this amendment so we can avoid 
a recorded vote on it and save the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, I am happy 
to yield. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I might 
say that others and I supported this item 
in the committee. I should want to oppose 
the Senator’s amendment and therefore 
want a debate and propose we vote on it 
eventually. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am happy then to have the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
believe I have made enough explanation 
of the essence of the amendment but I 
shall yield the floor at this time to see 
what other Members have to say. If 
questions or objections are raised, I shall 
be happy to respond. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire in terms of the time in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, would that be 
controlled by my colleague from Wis- 
consin? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no control of time. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, let me 
state for the benefit of my colleague, 
there is no time agreement on this bill. 
So the Senator may be recognized to 
have as much time as he can conceivably 
consume. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I shall try to be 
brief, although I do think this is an im- 
portant issue. 

Mr. President, I might say that the 
part of the bill which the Senator from 
Colorado is attempting to strike out is 
a part that was supported within the 
committee and has been debated at some 
length. I think it is a very important sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Actually, section 108, which is tar- 
geted here by the amendment, is a 
strong small business program. It is 
aimed at small business in ways that I 
shall shortly describe. I might say that 
this part of the bill was also included in 
last year’s bill, so this has been around 
for a period of time. It was acceptable 
last year, was part of the bill last year, 
and is again today on the floor. 

The program that is marked out in 
this section would make possible the em- 
ployment of export managers by small 
business manufacturing firms which 
have not previously been exporters in 
substantial amounts. Firms which are 
new to exporting and do not already 
have an exporting manager would be eli- 
gible to compete for grants of 50 per- 
cent of the export manager’s salary and 
expenses or a maximum amount of 
$40,000, whichever is less. Section 108 es- 
tablishes a pilot program to test a prom- 
ising new approach to export expansion 
and then evaluates its effectiveness in 
generating increased export sales. 

It would help defray the costs of hir- 
ing an export manager by making 1-year 
grants—that is all they are, 1-year 
grants—to enable the company paying 
half the price of the export manager to 
get into this business. If it pans out, as 
we think it will in most cases after the 
first year, they are on their own and will 
have to pick up the full expense on their 
own. It is a very modest initiative. 

The program as a whole would be 
funded at a level of only $2 million a 
year for 3 years. That would be enough 
to provide somewhere between 150 and 
300 of these grants to small businesses 
with high export rotential to be able ac- 
tually to break into this business and 
make a serious effort at developing for- 
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eign markets abroad for U.S.-built 
products. 

Mr. President, the Commerce Depart- 
ment forecasts that the U.S. balance-of- 
trade deficit will reach a record level of 
$33 billion in 1981. In my view, we are 
simply not adjusting to the new situa- 
tion of world interdependence brought 
about in part by increased petroleum 
prices but also, in part, by the greater 
competitiveness of our trading partners. 


Mr. President, I think we have to face 
up to the fact that there is a need to ex- 
pand our exports and be aggressive 
about it if we are going to be able to pay 
for our exports and prevent further de- 
terioration of the dollar and the effect 
that that would have on inflation in the 
United States. It would have the effect 
oa 3 inflation in the United 


I think a key opportunity for expand - 
ing our exports lies in the 18,000 small- 
and medium-sized businesses which 
could be selling their products abroad 
today, but are not. The Department of 
Commerce estimates that as many as 
10,000 of these 18,000 firms have an in- 
terest in exporting but are unable to 
overcome the initial barriers to getting 
started: Lack of information about for- 
eign markets and lack of expertise to 
handle the technical problems of sell- 
ing, financing, and shipping products 
abroad and the unfamiliar business 
practices of foreign customers. In addi- 
tion, there are foreign exchange uses and 
things of that sort. 


An obvious way for a firm to solve 
these problems is to put an experienced 
export manager on the payroll. But most 
smaller firms cannot afford to take the 
frontend risk of the full cost of an ex- 
port manager’s salary, fringe benefits, 
and expenses. The export manager grant 
program will help such firms make a 
commitment to exporting by offering a 
50-percent subsidy not to exceed $40,000 
for the first-year costs of adding such a 
person to the firm. 


Any small company that would want 
to compete for these grants would be in 
competition with any other company 
across the United States, with the De- 
partment of Commerce to select the most 
promising companies that have come 
forward for this particular incentive 
grant who really want to make a serious 
effort to crack into the export market. 


There is a magazine named “INC,” 
which has a circulation of 400,000 in the 
United States, mainly to small business 
executives. It has a lead article in the 
March issue which favors the expanded 
export trade approach that I am dis- 
cussing. With regard to this bill, S. 734, 
the article states as follows: 

Congress is considering amendments to 
the Webb-Pomerene Act and to banking 
laws that will permit American firms to or- 
ganize full service trading companies simi- 
lar to those that have helped Japan achieve 
its remarkable export success. The bill would 
help place large and small American firms 
on an equal footing with other countries’ 
exporters. Of particular concern to Congress 
has been the estimated 20,000 small busi- 
nesses that could be exporting but are not; 
included in the proposal are provisions for 
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grants to cover initial salary costs for export 
managers in qualified small businesses. 

So I say that section 108 should re- 
main in this bill. It will help small busi- 
ness in this country. It has strong small 
business support. It will help create new 
jobs and new opportunities in terms of 
penetrating what is an expanding world 
market. 

It is an absolutely modest amount of 
money, and one with high leverage po- 
tential in terms of opening up export 
markets, reducing our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, and creating jobs in the 
United States. 

It is designed in such a way because it 
is a cost-sharing grant and a 1-year 
grant. Beyond that point, if a firm wants 
to continue, it is on its own. I hope we 
can take this step. 

I conclude in this way: I believe we 
have to face the fact that major export- 
ing nations such as Japan are today as- 
sisting business in their country in every 
conceivable fashion. They are doing it 
with financial capital incentives. They 
are doing it with help with respect to 
Government regulation. They are doing 
it by coordinating their foreign policy 
initiatives to try to open the way for 
their domestic companies to compete 
aggressively abroad. Certainly, we see 
the effects of that in the United States, 
but they can be seen around the world. 

In the United States, we have done 
very little to help business, large or small, 
in terms of this new world market en- 
vironment, to be able to compete more 
effectively. We have lived with an old 
notion that we do not have to pay that 
much attention to developing world 
markets for our products. That has to 
change. We have 18,000 to 20,000 small 
businesses in the United States that 
have a very good potential for becoming 
export companies, but they have not yet 
done so. We must save a way to encour- 
age them to get into this act in a serious 
fashion and to sell these goods aggres- 
sively abroad, because it will benefit the 
United States. 

I have confidence that because the 
amounts are small and because the cost 
sharing is only for the first year and it 
is 50-50, this is exactly the kind of bal- 
anced initiative that even the new ad- 
ministration has in mind, in terms of 
stimulating the private sector, creating 
private jobs, and opening up areas of 
economic potential. In the past, we have 
not done enough of that. 

I hope the Senate will accept the meas- 
ure as it is written. It has been crafted 
carefully. I know that the Senator from 
Colorado objects to it because it is a new 
initiative, but I do not think we should 
always object to something because it is 
a new initiative. From time to time, we 
have modest, well-balanced, well-con- 
structed, relatively inexpensive initia- 
tives, with a very high potential payoff 
in the private sector, with jobs, with 
reduction of our balance-of-payments 
deficit, and this is exactly the kind of 
initiative we should be taking. Other- 
wise, we will see ourselves sliding back- 
ward in world market competition, and 
I do not believe that is something we 
can afford. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor this amendment by 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 
Isupport his position on it. 

The Senate should strike section 108 
from the bill. Section 108 authorizes 
$2 million of Federal money each year 
for 3 years for grants to subsidize salaries 
of export managers, up to $40,000 a 
year. 

That means that if the firm pays him 
$40,000, the Federal Government will 
match it with another $40,000, for an 
$80,000 payment. It seems to me that 
such expenditures from the Federal 
trough would be nothing short of outra- 
geous. All Americans today are being 
asked to sacrifice by budget cuts. I sup- 
port deep budget cuts, as do others, be- 
cause we need to reduce inflation. Less 
Government expenditures is a quintes- 
sential way to stop inflation. 

Now comes section 108. Under what 
possible theory can we justify paying ex- 
port managers employed in private en- 
terprise a Federal subsidized salary of 
$40,000? This, of course, would be on top 
of the salary they receive. What a pre- 
cedent. Where do we stop? 

Should the Federal Government pay a 
subsidy to college professors at Harvard 
or Yale or the University of Michigan or 
the University of Wisconsin or Slippery 
Rock—a $40.000 subsidized salary? After 
all, college professors serve the public in- 
terest at least as nobly as export man- 
agers. 

How about a Federal subsidy to pay a 
$40,000 salary of Red Cross administra- 
tors or Salvation Army generals or dairy 
farmers or coal miners or foundry work- 
ers? 

There is no end to worthy occupations 
in this country, people who do very con- 
structive work in our economy. I am sure 
business would love it if they were paid 
an additional $20,000, $30,000, or $40,- 
000 by the Federal Government. 

I submit that if you walked down the 
street of any town in my State and asked 
the first small, independent businessman 
you met whether he would support a 
$40,000 subsidy from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay anybody’s salary in the 
private sector, he would say, overwhelm- 
ingly, “No.” 

How this can be tagged as a small bus- 
iness amendment is beyond me. I am 
sure that the overwhelming proportion 
of small businessmen want less Govern- 
ment, not more; less Government subsi- 
dies, not more. 

At a time when he have passed a sec- 
ond concurrent resolution in matching 
the President’s cuts, for us to come along 
now with a new program to provide sub- 
sidies of up to $40,000 to pad the salaries 
of people in the private sector is abso- 
lutely wrong. 

I hope the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado is sup- 
ported. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, may I be 
recognized in response to that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I want to 
respond to the comments of my colleague 
and friend from Wisconsin, because I 
think that, in his criticism, he misstates 
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what we have in mind here. Let me make 
it very clear. 

We are talking about a maximum of 
$40,000. It might be $30,000; it might be 
$25,000; it might be $20,000. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is precisely 
what I said. It could be $30,000, $40,000, 
$10,000, whatever. It has to be matched. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I am glad to have that 
clarification, because it would not be 
$40,000 in all instances, That is a ceil- 
ing figure. In perhaps a handful of cases, 
it might go as high as that, but that is 
a maximum figure, and that is not a set 
figure. That is not a figure that would 
necessarily apply in all cases. It might 
be half of that in some cases. 

I want to go on and make a couple of 
other points. 

The Senator from Wisconsin indi- 
cated that this would be for the salary. 
I want to make clear that it is not just 
for the salary. The task of employing an 
export manager does not involve only 
paying the salary in the normal com- 
pensation package of a skilled employee 
in a firm of this kind. An export man- 
ager normally has to travel, has to go to 
foreign countries, depending upon the 
scope of the foreign market situation 
that a particular export manager might 
be trying to develop or explore. The 
cost of international travel expenses 
associated with that—long distance 
phone calls overseas, things of this 
kind—I am contemplating that expenses 
of this kind, associated with carrying 
out an active export manager’s role over 
the course of a year, could conceivably 
be a figure as high as $80,000. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it seems to me that 
makes it much worse. We not only sub- 
sidize salaries but you have all kinds of 
expenses. Consider. After all, these ex- 
port trading companies will often be in 
competition with each other. We are 
going to subsidize a small number be- 
cause it is only $2 million, up to $40,000. 
woes do we subsidize and whom do we 
not? 

Talk about unfair competition—in 
one case the Federal Government is 
stepping in with a subsidy of $40,000, 
maybe $20,000 or $30,000, and in the 
3 case it will not be subsidizing at 

Why not solve the problem by not pro- 
viding money, not spending the Federal 
money? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I will not 
yield further. 


I will answer by saying that does not 
solve the problem. The Senator is not 
offering an answer for the problem. I 
might say very directly we have a situ- 
ation here where we are not doing well 
in terms of our trading relationships 
abroad. Our balance of payments is in- 
creasing. It is adding to inflation. It is 
undercutting the value of the dollar. We 
have to do something about it. We 
have to become more aggressive in terms 
of trading in this new world economy, 
and we have to help the small com- 
panies get into this act and not just the 
big giants. 

What we have here is a very small 
program. We are talking about $2 mil- 
lion a year. Small firms can compete for 
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it, a maximum of $40,000 for 1 year on 
a pilot basis, to hire a competent export 
manager to get in to this act to see if we 
cannot start selling more American 
products abroad. 

Why can we not do something once 
in a while to help the private sector 
here in the United States and create 
jobs? 

My goodness, I thought that was sup- 
posed to be part of the theme of the new 
administration, and if it is, it is one I 
support. 

We have 20,000 firms in the United 
States that have been identified as high- 
potential firms, small companies that 
could be out selling our products abroad 
and providing jobs and capital here in 
the United States, and we need to move 
on that problem, and it is competitive. 

Any small company that feels it has 
this kind of potential and is willing to 
make half the investment for the first 
year could come in and submit an appli- 
cation of that sort, lay out their plan, and 
the Department of Commerce would 
make an evaluation and would select the 
ones that have the highest potential, and 
it is a 1-year situation and at the end of 
that year if it is valuable, then the 
companies themselves have to carry it 
forward without a dime from the US. 
Government. 

But the fact of the matter is we will get 
this money back and we will get it back 
with big dividends. 

Let us not be blind to what is happen- 
ing to us in this world economic situation. 
We have small companies all across the 
United States that have potential to grow 
into big companies if they can get into 
these foreign markets. 

There are an awful lot of people who 
live around the world who should be 
buying more American goods. This is an 
intelligent, modest, rational, very, very 
carefully targeted way to try to wedge 
ourselves into that picture. 

We can just sit here in a fortress Amer- 
ica and think we have all the economic 
strength that we need and ignore the fact 
that we are spending $100 billion a year 
for foreign oil, spending $10 billion a year 
this year in the net loss on cars and 
trucks just to Japan, and do nothing 
about it. 

Iam trying to offer something here and 
the reason the committee accepted this 
amendment in the first place, not this 
year but last year, is that this is a posi- 
tive, aggressive effort, modest in scope, 
scaled down by targeting exactly on the 
problem. 

Let us start selling American goods 
abroad. Let us help the smaller compa- 
nies get into this act. That is what we are 
striving to do here and it makes good 
sense. It makes good economic sense. 

In recent years much attention has 
been devoted to the need for the United 
States to improve its export perform- 
ance. International trade has become 
substantially more important to the 
United States than in earlier years be- 
cause of the direction of world events 
and the increasingly clear necessity to 
develop a strong export position to en- 
hance the economic strength and wel- 
fare of our Nation, strengthen the value 
of th- gollar, and increase employment. 
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Exports now account for one of every 
eight jobs in America’s factories and one 
in every four on America’s farms. 

Despite our historical national attitude 
of overall indifference to the need for 
exports, recent trends have made it ob- 
vious that we are living in a new inter- 
national economic environment and we 
are not adjusting to it successfully. Al- 
though roughly 30,000 U.S. companies 
are now exporting, this figure includes 
only about 1 out of every 10 U.S. com- 
panies. Moreover, only 100 companies ac- 
count for nearly one-half of all U.S. ex- 
ports of manufactured goods. It is clear 
that many American companies are not 
taking full advantage of foreign market 
opportunities. 

Export promotion and expansion has 
been recognized by Congress as critical 
to restoring the health of our economy. 
This year the U.S. balance-of-trade def- 
icit may run to $50 to $60 billion. Clearly, 
we are not expanding our exports fast 
enough to pay for the increased imports 
brought about in part by oil price rises 
and in part by the greater economic 
strength and competitiveness of many 
of our trading partners. The United 
States simply can no longer delay a much 
more aggressive effort at export expan- 
sion. 

A major opportunity for this expan- 
sion lies in the 20,000 businesses the De- 
partment of Commerce estimates could 
be exporting but are not. The increased 
participation of American businesses in 
exporting has been recognized as a na- 
tional priority. Nonetheless, a number of 
factors discourage these firms from par- 
ticipation in foreign trade. This inac- 
tivity constitutes benign neglect of bil- 
lions of dollars in potential export busi- 
ness. 

The legislation before the Senate, the 
Export Trading Company Act of 1981, 
represents a multifaceted approach to 
the problem of restoring export competi- 
tiveness to the American economy. S. 734 
is the product of nearly 3 years of con- 
certed effort in the Senate and extensive 
hearings have been held on its provisions. 
The basic intent of this legislation is to 
encourage exports by facilitating the 
formation and operation of export trad- 
ing companies. To this end, S. 734 deals 
effectively with two serious impediments 
in current law to the formation of export 
trading companies—the bar to US. 
banks having an equity position in, or 
control of these trading companies and 
the current uncertainty regarding anti- 
trust exemptions for them under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. By permitting U.S. 
banks to acquire ownership in export 
trading companies under specified con- 
ditions and with sufficient safeguards, 
banks will be encouraged to be active 
rather than reactive in export activities, 
providing needed financial resources and 
expertise. S. 734 also expands and clari- 
fies the antitrust exemption for export 
trade associations and establishes a spe- 
cific certification procedure that will 
eliminate the element of uncertainty in 
the current law. 

I believe facilitating the establishment 
and operation of export trading com- 
panies is an important approach. This 
legislation had my enthusiastic backing 
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in the last Congress and continues to 
have my equally enthusiastic support 
today. Mr. President, as a member of the 
Senate Banking Committee I have con- 
sistently supported the Export Trading 
Company Act and today I urge speedy 
consideration and passage of this impor- 
tant legislation. 

I commend the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his assistance and help on 
this matter. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I reluc- 
tantly rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment of my friends, Senator ARMSTRONG 
and Senotor Proxmire, but I can do 
no less in this instance because as they 
know I was strongly in opposition to their 
position in the committee. I supported 
the Riegle amendment because I think 
it is meritorious for all the reasons my 
good friend from Michigan has stated. I 
wish to point out to my colleagues that 
after a very full debate in the commit- 
tee the decision was made that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment made sense. 

I think it is important that we provide 
the authority to do some experimenta- 
tion, to try to make sure that if we are 
not getting the kind of progress we 
-would like to see on export trading com- 
panies, that we have a tool in our kit 
with which to operate. 

There are two points I wish to make 
here. 

The first is that we all know the po- 
tential of export trading conpanies. 
The largest trading company that I 
know of has a whale of a lot of recognized 
potential. The Mitsubishi Trading Co., 
just in terms of its international trans- 
actions, exports, imports, worldwide 
transactions, does $60 billion a year. 

Some of the smaller export trading 
companies do $20, $15 or $10 billion, not 
million, billion. 

I would hate to see us inadvertently 
throw away the key that opens the door 
to the United States playing the kind of 
role that we are capable of playing but 
that heretofore we have been unable to 
play in international trade. It strikes 
me that this very modest provision, 
which would provide on an experimental 
basis to certain small businesses an ex- 
port manager for no more than 12 
months, might very well prove to be 
the kind of key that we need to unlock 
our export potential the same way other 
nations of the world have already done. 

One other thing I would say is that 
the amount of money involved in this 
section of the bill, section 108, is indeed 
very small. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it is small I think we all recognize 
that we want to minimize outlays in 
fiscal 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

We know we are in a tight budget 
situation, and leaving this section in the 
bill, does not preclude the Appropria- 
tions Committee from not funding this 
provision, should it decide to do so. 

But if we take it out of the bill it will 
be excluded from consideration, probably 
for the foreseeable future, and that, I 
submit, is neither necessary nor wise. 

If the Appropriations Committee de- 
cides not to fund it, I will support that 
decision. 

But I think it is a mistake to remove 
the authorization, to remove the oppor- 
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tunity to take necessary steps at some 
future time should we so decide. 

So, Mr. President, I oppose the Arm- 
strong and the Proxmire amendment. I 
understand their motivation. They are 
nothing but the best, as I would expect. 
It is just that we have a disagreement. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the cheerful demeanor of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and I wish 
to respond in kind. 

I am sorry we are not in full agree- 
ment on this matter. 

I wish to sum up where we are. 

The amendment that has been offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) and I, and a number of our 
cosponsors, simply strikes from the bill 
the existing provision which permits the 
Secretary of Commerce to grant $40,000 
to export companies or to companies who 
wish to become export companies to hire 
export managers. 

The Senator from Michigan has sug- 
gested I am against this because it is a 
new initiative. That is not the case at 
all. I am against it because it is a very 
poor idea. It is an idea of getting the 
Government into the business of decid- 
ing which companies should have export 
managers and which of them should have 
export managers paid for by the Federal 
Government. In my opinion, that is it. 
It is unrelated to the budget stringencies 
as a matter of policy. In fact, if I thought 
this were a good idea, which I do not, 
it is still not a timely idea. This is a year 
of budgetary restraint. It is the year 
where we are going to cut back on food 
stamps, nutrition programs, and Exim- 
bank. We are going to cut back on for- 
eign aid. We are going to cut back on 
housing programs. We are going to cut 
back on every traditional worthy pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. 

And it is no year, in my judgment, to 
start up something new, especially some- 
thing as questionable as this. 

Second, it is suggested that this is a 
pro-small business idea. I will tell Sena- 
tors this. I never talked to any small busi- 
nessmen who think that the way to help 
them is to create new Government pro- 
grams or to have the Federal Govern- 
ment doling out new employment. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is entirely right. 

Third, it is suggested that this is just 
a small amount so what, it really does 
not amount to anything in a $1 trillion 
budget. It is only a couple million dollars. 

That is true, Mr. President. I wish to 
point out based on this formula we are 
only talking about maybe a handful of 
firms. Yet the Senator from Michigan 
who proposed this idea in the first place 
said there are as many as 20,000 firms 
in the country that might conceivably 
need and qualify for this kind of a pro- 
gram. 

So what we are really seeing here is 
an establishment on a small scale on an 
idea which has enormous budgetary con- 
sequences if it catches on and if in fact 
it is funded. 

Last but not least, we are told by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that this is 
just an authorization. Let us put it in 
here and see whether or not the Appro- 
priations Committee will fund it. 
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I suggest to Senators that we are the 
policymakers. Let us make a decision 
now. I hope that the Senate will adopt 
the amenament, take this unwise provi- 
sion out of the bill, and I point out that 
the very people who are expected to ad- 
minister th.s provision, that is to say the 
administration, says that the amendment 
which Senator Proxmire and I have 
offered is a proper one and one which 
they support. 

So, for all those reasons, I call for the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, it would now be my sug- 
gestion—I think we have completed de- 
bate on this issue, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered—and after consulta- 
tion with the floor manager of the bill 
and with the leaders, I ask that we set 
aside further consideration of this and 
proceed to the consideration of an 
amendment which Senator PROXMIRE 
and I are going to offer on a similar 
although—a similar subject so that we 
can have back-to-back votes on it if, in 
fact, a back-to-back vote is required. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I know of 
no objection on our side. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I would have to object on 
this side because, first of all, I want a 
vote in order to find out where we are 
because I want to propose putting some- 
thing in if this were to succeed. I hope 
it will not, but I want to know where we 
stand before we go any further. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
and if there is no further comment at this 
time I suggest that we vote and settle 
the issue. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. In view of the 
objection of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, we have no other recourse than to 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the roll is called, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be added as a 
cosponsor of the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
would be honored to do so. I ask unani- 
mouse consent that the Senator from 
Virginia be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
@ Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
strongly support expansion of U.S. ex- 
port trade. It is good for this country’s 
balance of trade and it is good for the 
profits of businesses that find foreign 
markets. But, I can find no justification 
whatsoever for the American taxpa“ers 
to be subsidizing the salaries of an ex- 
port manager for these companies. The 
administration tells us we cannot afford 
CETA job training funds for unemployed 
youth and we have cut that program 
severely. We cannot afford to properly 
feed our elderly. And, yet, this provision 
would subsidize up to half the salary of 
an $80,000-a-year executive for some 
profitmaking business. I strongly support 
taking this provision out of the bill.e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 


The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER), and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER) would vote yea.“ 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS), and the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. HEFLIN) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 25, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 81 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 


Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 


Pryor 
Quayle 
Roth 


Rudman 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Johnston Stennis 
Kassebaum Stevens 
Kasten Symms 
Laxalt Thurmond 
Lugar Tower 
Mattingly T: 

McClure Wallop 
Metzenbaum Warner 
Mitchell Weicker 
Murkowski Zorinsky 


NAYS—25 


Heinz 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Moynihan 


Pell 
Randolph 
Rlegle 
Long Sarbanes 
Mathias Specter 


NOT VOTING—7 

Heflin Williams 
Dixon Huddleston 
Durenberger Packwood 

So Mr. ArMstronc’s amendment (UP 
No. 60) was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 61 

(Purpose: To strike out section 106) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE), for himself and Mr. ARMSTRONG, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
61: 

Beginning with page 20, line 19, strike out 
all through page 21, line 12. 


Bradley 
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Redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
NickLes be added as a cosponsor on the 
preceding amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment I have sent to the desk is co- 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG). This 
amendment strikes section 106 from the 
bill. Section 106 authorizes $10 million 
to be spent in each of the years 1982 
through 1986, or $50 million for operat- 
ing expenses of export trading com- 
panies. The original provision in com- 
mittee was to authorize $100 million. On 
the morning of the markup, the ad- 
ministration made it plain it did not 
favor the provision at all. So the com- 
mittee cut the $100 million authorization 
to $50 million. The amendment would 
cut it to zero. That would be in accord- 
ance with the administration’s position. 

I read an excerpt from a letter from 
the Secretary of Commerce, which says: 

While the administration sympathizes 
with the goal of providing some direct 
financial backing for trading companies, we 
cannot advocate such a course in light of 
overall budget priorities. 

Mr. President, there is no excuse to 
spend Government money for this pur- 
pose. Section 106 sends out the wrong 
signal to the American people. In con- 
sidering Senate Concurrent Resolution 
9, the Senate debated expenditures for 
veterans benefits, school lunches, social 
security benefits, and other social pro- 
grams. Many of them were cut by 25 per- 
cent. Can we seriously propose $50 mil- 
lion more in this bill? Here we are au- 
thorizing $50 million that the Reagan 
administration does not want and tells 
us they do not need. Does it make any 
sense to spend $50 million on a new pro- 
gram, a program this administration en- 
thusiastically supports, when the same 
administration tells us they do not want, 
do not need, this money? 

The Secretary of Commerce tells us 
they cannot advocate such a course in 
light of overall budget priorities. 

Mr. President, I think all of us are very 
much aware of the fact that only a few 
days ago the Senate passed a resolution 
which was certainly unprecedented in re- 
cent years, which sharply reduced the 
rate of spending in a whole series of pro- 
grams and actually made some very, very 
sharp cutbacks in others. 

Some of those votes were agonizing 
for many Members of the Senate. For us 
to come along now with a new program 
and add 850 million at a time when the 
administration says they do not need it, 
do not want it, seems to me to be ex- 
traordinarily contradictory. It certainly 
would indicate we do not have the kind 
of convictions about economy and fiscal 
resvonsibility that we showed only a few 
davs ago. 

Mr. President. I vield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Munkowskr). The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the Proxmire amendment. 
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What the amendment seeks to do is 
essentially strike all of section 106, which 
authorizes the Economic Development 
Administration and the Small Business 
Administration to assist export trading 
companies, with loan guarantees or op- 
erating grants in meeting starting up ex- 
penses, in the process giving special 
weight to export benefits, and to further- 
ing the involvement of minority business 
or agricultural concerns in the export 
market- 

The Senator from Wisconsin has ac- 
curately stated that we cut the money in 
half in the committee from an annual 
authorization of $20 million to $10 mil- 
lion. 

There was, however, also an implica- 
tion in the Senator’s statement that the 
administration has some programmatic 
problems with the amendment. 

I think a careful examination of the 
testimony in the hearing record will re- 
veal that Secretary Baldrige does not 
have any programmatic problem. He 
does have a budgetary problem, which 
I will speak to in a moment. But as to 
any programmatic concerns, Secretary 
Baldrige, in answer to my question in 
that regard, said: 

Senator, I am sure you understand. We 
don’t think those two provisions are nec- 
essarily that bad. It is this very difficult 
Kind of budget cutting we have to do. 


So the issue is money. In this case, Mr. 
President, when people say it is not the 
money but it is the principle of the 
thing, as is often the case in real life, 
you can be sure it is a question of money, 
not principle. 

The fact is that this provision in the 
bill does not commit the administration 
or the Appropriations Committee to 
spend 1 cent. The reason this authoriza- 
tion, a noncumulative authorization, by 
the way—over 5 years, 1982 through 
1986—is here is so that, in the event 
we decide that because of budgetary aus- 
terity, we cannot afford to do anything 
here in 1982 or 1983, we have the standby 
authority in 1984, 1985, and 1986 to do 
something. 

Mr. President, this is a 5-year authori- 
zation. It means it will not be very easy to 
get at it again until 1986. That is an ex- 
tremely long way away, and it is well into 
the time when we shall have, according 
to President Reagan's economic forecast, 
vast budget surpluses, shortages of em- 
ployees, not shortages of jobs, and in- 
flation so low that we can hardly see it. 
And let me say, Mr. President, all those 
scenarios are welcome, indeed. 

It does not make a lot of sense to this 
Senator to foreclose for the promising 
years of 1984, 1985, and 1986 an oppor- 
tunity to do something we might well 
want to do. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield on that? 

Mr. HEINZ. Not yet. 

I might add, Mr. President. that 
programmatically, it is the small, new 
trading company. desling primarily with 
smaller businesses, that is going to have 
the most difculty getting started. It is 
that small, new trading comvany that is 
going to be most in need of the kind of 
assistance that section 106 can provide. 

Mr. President, I believe that the thrust 
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of the Proxmire amendment is to dis- 
criminate most against the very people 
we are trying to help the most; namely, 
small businesses. Incidentally, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think we are all very proud of 
our record of supporting small busi- 
nesses. I know Senator Proxmire and 
Senator ARMSTRONG are, but in this in- 
stance, they are striking the established 
means of helping small business—the 
Small Business Administration and the 
Economic Development Administration. 
Not only that, the Secretary of Com- 
merce as much as admits that he does 
not have any alternative ways to in- 
crease small or minority business in- 
volvement in these export trading com- 
panies. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
understands that this amendment is 
very different from the last one, where, 
I think, although I did not agree with 
it, there was a programmatic case made 
against the amendment. I do not think 
we can make a programmatic case 
against this amendment and neither 
does the administration. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 62 

Mr. President, having said that, I do 
recognize that people here are terribly 
nervous about budgetary matters. So I 
am prepared to take what I believe is 
an appropriate middle ground. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 62. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


In lieu of the material proposed to be 
stricken, insert the following: 


INITIAL INVESTMENTS AND OPERATING 
EXPENSES 

Sec. 106, (a) The Economic Development 
Administration and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration are directed, in their consid- 
eration of applications by export trading 
companies for loans and guarantees, and 
operating grants to nonprofit organizations, 
including applications to make new invest- 
ments related to the export of goods or serv- 
ices produced in the United States and to 
meet operating expenses, to give special 
weight to export-related benefits, including 
opening new markets for United States 

s and services abroad and encouraging 
the involvement of small, medium-size, and 
minority businesses or agricultural concerns 
in the export market. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated as necessary to meet the purposes of 
this section $5,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
Amounts appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of this subsection shall be in addi- 
tion to amounts apvropriated under the au- 
thority of other Acts. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, essentially, 
what this amendment does is cut the 
amount of money in the bill per year 
from $10 million to $5 million for each 
of the 5 fiscal years, 1982 through 1986. 
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It is my hope that my colleagues, in the 
spirit of compromise, will accept this 
amendment as an alternative to what 
is being offered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for taking the lead with this amend- 
ment. I am pleased to join him as a co- 
sponsor to the proposal to strike the 
funding authorization from this bill. I, 
for one, am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania which, although it leads in the 
right direction, nonetheless leaves an 
authorization of $25 million of spending 
in a bill which requires no money what- 


soever. 

The bill we are considering, of which 
I am a cosponsor, is to be permissive, to 
say that certain private sector entities 
are to be permitted to form export trad- 
ing companies in order to stimulate the 
growth of American exports. In other 
words, we are saying, Here's an open 
door; if your company thinks it can 
make some money by going through 
that door, go ahead.” Now we are talk- 
ing about paying people to take this step 
across the threshold to international 
trade. This does not make sense from a 
free enterprise standpoint, it does not 
make sense from an export standpoint, 
and it certainly does not make sense, in 
a time when we are in the tightest budget 
fix that we have ever been in in the rec- 
ollection of any living Senator, to say 
that we would authorize $25 million for 
such an unusual kind of spending just 
does not make any budgetary sense. 

The bottom line is this, Mr. President: 
This is welfare for exporters. We can 
beat around the bush about it, but that is 
exactly what it is. If we pay people to go 
into the exporting business, that is a sub- 
sidy. A less polite, less tactful name for 
it is welfare. As one who has voted rather 
consistently to curb the growth of wel- 
fare in this country. I, personally, am not 
about to vote to pay for this kind of pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, the administration 
agrees that the money is not needed. The 
Secretary of Commerce has written a 
letter outlining his opposition to this 
authorization. The Office of Management 
and Budget is opposed to this authoriza- 
tion, and I am certain that my colleagues 
on the Senate Budget Committee, who, 
right now, are meeting, seeking to find 
additional cuts to make so we can have 
a balanced budget in 1984, if not sooner, 
are certainly not going to support this. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct that this is only 
an authorization. Yet we all know that 
the game around here is to get something 
slipped into a bill as an authorization 
with the understanding that, after all, it 
is only an authorization and the final 
decision is for the appropriations proc- 
ess. But, once something is authorized, 
the argument is suddenly reversed. Then 
we are told, in support of a small initial 
appropriation, that we have to vote for 
this; after all, this has been authorized 
by law and we have made an implied 
commitment, a promise, we have set up a 
program, surely we are not going to vote 
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to cut out something supported by law. 
So we get whipsawed back and forth. 

Mr. President, there is no justifiable 
reason for a $50 million authorization, 
there is no justifiable reason for a $25 
million authorization. The administra- 
tion is against it. I guess I have made it 
clear that I am against it. 

Let me emphasize in closing, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I am strongly in favor of the 
purpose of the bill, which is to remove 
existing legal restrictions on the right 
of certain private companies to form ex- 
port trading companies. I think the fu- 
ture of this country’s economy, in indus- 
try and agriculture, is increasing our ex- 
port markets, and this bill will help us 
do it. The authorization is not required, 
in my opinion. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I shall urge my colleagues to vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and for the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator from 
Colorado yield for a question? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I am pleased to 
zea for unlimited purposes, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I know that 
the Senator from Colorado is an ex- 
tremely vigilant man, but I have to point 
out to the Senator that this is the sec- 
ond shot he has had at this bill. He was 
a member of the committee last year, 
was a strong supporter of the bill in its 
entirety last year. He was a member of 
the committee; he did not object to th's 
same provision, section 106 of the bill, 
last year. 

He did not, as I recollect—if I am 
wrong, I am sure he will correct me— 
object to this section when it was $20 
million per year, $100 million, last year. 
If he did, there was no vote or amend- 
ment offered, as I recollect. 

Is my recollection correct? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator I say that last 
year was last year; this year is this 
year. 

One of the very last things that hap- 
pened in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion of Congress was that I took the floor 
to oppose an increase of $38 million in 
the funding for Amtrak, a supplemental 
appropriation which was so unnecessary 
that even the Department of Transpor- 
tation opposed the increase. Yet we 
could not muster the votes on the floor 
of the Senate to head off an increase of 
$38 million for that supplemental, which 
was so clearly unnecessary. 

This year this body already has voted 
not only to rescind the $38 million in 
Amtrak but also to cut an additional 
$500 million out of that wasteful and ex- 
travagant program. 

What I am saying is that the Amtrak 
vote and the Conrail vote and the $40 
billion in budget cuts which have been 
approved by the Senate earl er th's year 
show how different the political climate 
is this year from last. 

Why did I not offer an amendment on 
th's matter last year? Because you can 
only tilt at so many win at once. 
I did not think such an amendment 
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wou carry last year. This year I think 
at wäl. 

This is a time for budgetary restraint, 
and 1 believe that the amendment which 
Senator Proxmire and I have offered is 
consistent with that restraint. 

‘rhere is a time to start new programs. 
There is a time to create new ways to 
establish Federal programs and to spend 
Federal dollars. But clearly this year, 
and I would think for the next several 
years, is not a very likely or timely mo- 
ment for that. 

The Senator’s recollection is correct, 
that I did not offer an amendment; but 
I do so now. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I happen to 
agree with the Senator entirely on the 
question of the budgetary priorities 
changing. 

The reason I asked the question was 
not to draw him out on a question on 
which we are in substantial accord but to 
establish whether or not he thought that 
what he supported last year was welfare 
for exporting last year as opposed to wel- 
fare for exporting this year. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, let 
the record reflect that the Senator from 
Colorado, despite many misgivings, has 
supported welfare of different kinds on 
some occasions. 

If last year I positioned myself as hav- 
ing supported a form of welfare which 
this year seems odious to me, I confess 
that inconsistency is not one of the hob- 
goblins of the mind of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Nonetheless, that the issue is clear. 
We should not crank this money into the 
budget. 

I believe we are ready for a vote on 
this matter. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his courtesy in jogging my mem- 
ory on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
thanks the Senator from California. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we temporarily lay 
aside for not to exceed 5 minutes the 
Proxmire amendment and the Heinz 
amendment to the Proxmire amendment 
for the purpose of allowing Senator 
Marias to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 25 

(Purpose: To establish an International 

Antitrust Task Force) 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is amendment 
No. 25, a printed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
proposes an amendment numbered 25. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 47, line 16, add the following title 
III: 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Commission on the International Applica- 
tion of the United States Antitrust Laws 
Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 302. (a) There is established the Com- 
mission on the International Application of 
the United States Antitrust Laws (herein- 
after referred to as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of eighteen members who shall be appointed 
by the President as follows: 

(1) four members from the executive 
branch of the Government: 

(A) the Vice President of the United 
States; 

(B) the Assistant Attorney General for 
the Antitrust Division; 

(C) the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission; and 

(D) the Legal Advisor of the Department 
of State; 

(2) four members from the Senate, two 
members to be named upon the recommen- 
dation of the majority leader, and two mem- 
bers to be named upon the recommendation 
of the minority leader; 

(3) four members from the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be named upon the recom- 
mendation of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; and 

(4) six members from the private sector. 

(c) The Chairman of the Commission shall 
be the Vice President of the United States. 

(d) The President shall designate the As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Antitrust 
Division and the Legal Advisor of the De- 
partment of State as the Vice Chairmen of 
the Commission. 

(e) The majority and minority leaders and 
the Speaker of the House shall make recom- 
mendations for the anpointments to be made 
pusuant to subsection (b) within thirty 
days of the enactment of this Act. 

(f) The President shall make all of the 


appointments in accordance with subsection. 


(b) after receiving the recommendations set 
forth in paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsec- 
tion (b), but such appointments shall be 
made no later than sixty days after the date 
of enactment. 

(g) The first meeting of the Commission 
shall be called by the President within thirty 
days following the date such appointments 
to the Commission are made. 

(h) Not more than one-half of the mem- 
bers of each class of members set forth in 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of subsection 
(b) shall be from the same political party. 

(i) The term of office for members shall 
be for the term of the Commission. 

J) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, and shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original sp- 
pointment was made. 

(xk) Ten members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum (but a lesser number 
may hold meetings). 

(1) The membership of the Commission 
shall be selected in such a manner as to be 
broadly representative of the various inter- 
ests, needs, and concerns which may be af- 
fected by the international aspects of the 
United States antitrust laws. 

PURPOSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 303. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) conduct a comprehensive study of and 
make recommendations concerning the in- 
ternational aspects of the antitrust laws of 
the United States, the applicable rules of 
court, related statutes, administrative pro- 
cedures, and their applications, their conse- 
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quences, and their interpretation by the 
courts and Federal agencies (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the United States antitrust 
laws"); and 

(2) make periodic reports to the President 
and to the Congress concerning its activi- 
ties and make a final report to the President 
and the Congress concerning such compre- 
hensive study. 

(b) Such comprehensive study shall spe- 
cifically address— 

(1) the application of the United States 
antitrust laws in foreign commerce, and their 
effect on— 

(A) the ability of United States enter- 
prises to compete effectively abroad; and 

(B) the ability of United States enter- 
prises to compete or deal effectively with 
foreign controlled enterprises in market and 
nonmarket economies; 

(2) the effect of the application of the 
United States antitrust laws on United States 
relations with other countries; 

(3) the jurisdiction and scope of the appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws to foreign con- 
duct and foreign parties; 

(4) the issue of reciprocity between nations 
with respect to mutual access to markets, 
equal opportunities for foreign investments, 
and enforcement of antitrust laws; 

(5) the applications of United States rules 
of court relating to the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws in the context of international 
transactions (for example, the “per se” and 
“rule of reason” doctrines); 

(6) the application of the United States 
antitrust laws to joint ventures, mergers, ac- 
quisitions, and distributions and licensing 
arrangements between and among the United 
States and foreign based enterprises; and 

(7) the proper scope and effect of the fol- 
lowing on the application of the United 
States antitrust laws: 

(A) the rules governing sovereign immu- 
nity; 

(B) the defense of “foreign sovereign com- 
pulsion”; and 

(C) the doctrine of comity. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 304. (a) Members of Congress, who are 
members of the Commission, shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that received 
for their services as Members of Congress, but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 


(b) Notwithstanding section 5533 of title 5, 
United States Code, any member of the Com- 
mission who is in the executive branch of the 
Government shall receive the compensation 
which he would receive if he were not a mem- 
ber of the Commission, plus such additional 
compensation, if any, as is necessary to make 
his aggregate salary not in excess of the high- 
est rate for employees compensated at the 
rate of GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, 
and he shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by him in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 


(c) Members from the private sector shall 
each receive compensation not exceeding $200 
per diem when engaged in the performance 
of duties vested in the Commission, plus 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of such duties. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 305. (a)(1) The Commission or, on 
the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee thereof, may, for the purpose 
of carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
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the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued to any person within the juris- 
diction of the United States courts, under 
the signature of the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
men, or any duly designated member, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
the Chairman, the Vice Chairmen, or such 
member. In the case of the failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section, the provisions of sections 102 
through 104, inclusive, of the Revised Stat- 
utes (2 U.S.C. 192-194), shall apply to the 
Commission to the same extent as such pro- 
visions apply to Congress. 

(2) For purposes of section 552(e) of title 
5, United States Code, the Commission shall 
not be considered to be an agency. 

(b) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agencies, 
is authorized and directed to furnish to the 
Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairmen, such informa- 
tion as the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this title. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman shall have the power to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
an Executive Director, and such additional 
staff personnel as he deems necessary, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but at rates not in excess of the maximum 
rate for GS-18 of the General Schedule un- 
der section 5332 of such title, and 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $200 per diem for 
individuals. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to enter 
into contracts with Federal or State agen- 
cies, private firms, institutions, and individ- 
uals for the conduct of research or surveys, 
the preparation of reports, and other activi- 
ties necessary to the discharge of its duties 
to such extent and in such amount as are 
provided in appropriations Acts. 

FINAL REPORT 


Sec. 306. The Commission shall transmit to 
the President and to the Congress not later 
than one year after the first meeting of the 
Commission, a final report containing a de- 
tailed statement of the findings and conclu- 
sions of the Commission, including its rec- 
ommendations for administrative, judicial, 
and legislative action which it deems advis- 
able. Any formal recommendation made by 
the Commission to the President and to the 
Congress must have the majority vote of the 
Commission as present and voting. 

EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 307. Sixty days after the submission 
to Congress of the final report provided for in 
section 6, the Commission shall cease to exist. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 308. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
Sary to carry out the activities of the Com- 
mission. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 309. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect upon the date of enactment of 
this title. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of the Export Trading Com- 
pany Act. I wish to do everything that 
I can do to make sure that it gets passed 
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and it gets signed into law at the earliest 
possible time. 

If the United States is going to pay 
just for the energy we have to import in 
the next 19 years, to the end of this 
century, we will have to expand our ex- 
ports tenfold. 

So, there is urgency in getting this bill 
into law, getting it into action. 

I have also proposed this amendment 
to establish a 12-month task force to 
study the larger impact our antitrust 
laws have on the ability of U.S. firms to 
compete overseas. 

I am very happy that the distinguish- 
ed Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Cocuran) has joined me as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

The export trading company bill ad- 
dresses a very narrow but important 
aspect of the problem, and the task 
force proposed in this amendment would 
focus on the whole gamut of issues raised 
by the extraterritorial application of the 
U.S. antitrust laws. 

I think very few of us question the im- 
portance of exports to the economic 
health of the country. Exports now con- 
tribute more to our gross national prod- 
uct than private corporate investment 
does. One out of every eight jobs in the 
country is involved in exports. One dollar 
out of every three of US. corporate 
profits comes from international activi- 
ties. One out of every 3 acres of farm- 
land produces for export. 

Yet, despite the critical importance of 
exports to our economic well-being, the 
United States still lags far behind its 
major trading partners in international 
trade. The U.S. share of free world ex- 
ports has steadily decreased, from 18.2 
percent in 1960 to 12.1 percent in 1980. In 
Germany, France, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom exports account for more than 
50 percent of all goods produced, while 
in the United States they account for 
only 14 percent. 

Much of the blame for our poor ex- 
port performance can be pinned on the 
maze of disincentives to trade which the 
Federal Government has built up over 
the years. Last winter, the President’s 
Export Council came out flatly in favor 
of removing self-imposed disincentives 
to U.S. exports. The Council recom- 
mended recently that every effort be 
made to facilitate U.S. export efforts 
and overseas operations by freeing U.S. 
firms from unnecessary antitrust con- 
straints and uncertainties. To help ac- 
complish this, the Council specifically 
recommended the enactment of this in- 
ternational antitrust task force bill, the 
ane proposal contained in this amend- 
ment. 

The 12-month task force would enable 
us to examine those issues in a thorough 
and thoughtful way. It would report its 
findings to the President and to Congress 
on what changes, if any, should be made 
to promote the doctrine of competition 
worldwide. In addition to the President’s 
Export Council, the bill had the support 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. We held extensive Senate hear- 
ings and the bill attracted 19 cosponsors 
and passed the Senate without a dis- 
senting vote. Unfortunately, in the press 
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of business in the final days of the 96th 
Congress, the House of Representatives 
failed to act on the bill. On February 5, 
I reintroduced the bill and Representa- 
tive McCtory has already introduced a 
companion bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I have discussed this proposal with the 
floor managers of the pending legisla- 
tion, S. 734, and I believe that they gen- 
erally support the establishment of an 
international antitrust task force. 

As a matter of fact, one of the distin- 
guished cosponsors of the bill last year 
was the Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
manager of the bill today, Mr. HEINZ. 

So, I am hopeful that this legislation 
will pass not only in this Congress but 
this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
reminds the Senator his 5 minutes have 
expired. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator be yielded 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
well aware that for a variety of reasons 
the pending amendment has the poten- 
tial of slowing down the forward prog- 
ress of S. 734 in the other body, and Iam 
reluctant to add any burdens that might 
slow down the progress of the bill that I 
not only support but which I think is 
urgently necessary. 

So, if it is the judgment of the man- 
ager of the bill that this is the case, I 
would consider withdrawing the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Maryland for his excellent 
statement and for his excellent amend- 
ment. 

I, in principle, can support his amend- 
ment, but I do believe that it is important 
to keep S. 734 as clean as possible so that 
we can keep the focus here today on ex- 
port trading companies. We have so far 
been able to do so. 

I assure my good friend from Mary- 
land that with respect to his bill, S. 432, 
that he can count on my assistance in 
moving that bill ahead and as it is con- 
sidered by his committee, the Judiciary 
Committee, I believe it is a good bill. 

I believe that the task force he seeks 
to establish is extremely timely and im- 
portant. As a matter of fact, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the appropriate 
time he add me as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to add the Senator from 
Pennsylvania as a cosponsor of the bill. 

His support and he will be critical to 
the early passage of it. I hope that it can 
be passed in the very near future. 

I will see that his name is added as a 
cosponsor. 

The bill is, of course, identical with 
this amendment. It still has, as it did 
last year, very widely expressed support, 
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and I am confident it can be passed by 
the Senate in the normal course of 
business. 

So I will accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Pennsvlania and at this 
time, Mr. President, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I express 
my gratitude to the Senator from Mary- 
land and also note for the Record that 
he has been an exceptionally strong 
supporter of S. 734, our export trading 
company legislation. 

He has been a great advocate of a 
strong export policy. He has been a great 
advocate of a strong economy, and it is 
due to his support and the support of 
many like-minded Senators that we have 
been able to bring S. 734 before the 
Senate at this relatively early date. 

I thank the Senator from Maryland 
for his cooperation. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 62 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
pending business I believe is the Heinz 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to the Proxmire-Armstrong amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Heinz amendment is the substitute for 
the language proposed to be stricken by 
an amendment of the Senators from 
Wiscons n and Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. 

In a moment I am going to move to 
table the Heinz amendment. 

Before I offer that motion I just wish 
to make two observations since I expect 
this shall be the last time I will speak 
during the course of the debate on the 
amendment or on the bill. 

First of all, I want to again congratu- 
late those who brought this bill to the 
floor because, in my opinion, both from 
the standpoint of the long-run future of 
the economy of this country and from the 
standpoint of getting our finances in 
shape, from a budgetary standpoint, the 
prestige and security interests of this 
country, and in every way, this is an im- 
portant and worthv bill. 

The objection which the Senator from 
Wisconsin and I have to funding is one 
which we have already explained. There 
is no need to put $50 million in authori- 
zation in this bill. The administration is 
against it, the Secretary is against it, 
OMB is against it, and I trust the Senate 
will be against it. 

The parliamentary situation, to recap, 
is simply that Mr. Proxmire and I have 
offered an amendment to delete all of the 
$50 million in spending which is author- 
ized in the bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) has offered a substitute which 
would set the level at $25 million. 

In order to clarify the situation and 
to permit Senators to dispose of the Heinz 
amendment without voting against what 
appears to be a cut in the amount of the 
authorization, I do now move to table 
the Heinz amendment. 
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Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for one 
moment? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Surely. 

Mr. HEINZ. I think we are at a point 
where we are going to be able to have 
some back-to-back votes. Hopefully there 
will be one vote on the motion to table 
and the motion to table will not suc- 
ceed—that is my hope and expectation. 
We will then voice-vote everything else. 
The Heinz amendment will be adopted, 
and then we can proceed to final pas- 
sage—at least that is my hope. But the 
key to it is, I think, we are very close to 
wrapping this up. 

Before we do that, Mr. President. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator moves on from that 
point, if the Senator will yield, I take it 
it would be his intention to have a voice 
vote whether the tabling motion carries 
or not. 

My expectation is that the motion to 
table will carry. In short, what the Sen- 
ator is saying is that if the vote on the 
tabling motion is conclusive, in effect, 
before taking the money out, you are go- 
ing to be for leaving it in for at least $25 
million if the vote is not to table. 

Mr. HEINZ. I do not know if I can go 
that far, but obviously if the motion to 
table does not succeed, we will then 
voice-vote the Heinz amendment, and 
that voice vote would be presumably 
successful in view of the will of the Sen- 
ate, and then we could voice-vote final 
Passage. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Is it not the Sen- 
ator’s intention if the tabling motion 
succeeds also to proceed to a voice 
vote on the Proxmire-Armstrong 
amendment? 

Mr. HEINZ. That would be the Sen- 
ator’s intention. I cannot speak for other 
Members. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. There is no need 
for repetitive rollcalls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania prevails, under the prec- 
edents of the Senate, the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is ren- 
dered moot and is not voted upon. 
eng HEINZ. I think we all understand 

t. 

Mr. President, before we return to the 
business at hand, I want to take a mo- 
ment to express my appreciation for the 
work of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Drxon). He has been an unswerving sup- 
porter of this bill throughout its path 
through the Senate. Unfortunately, Sen- 
ator Drxon cannot be here today for the 
final vote on S. 734, but I think the Rec- 
orp should refiect not only his support 
for the bill but also for the good work he 
has done as a member of the committee 
to help keep the bill intact and keep it 
strong. 

In doing so I might add he has been 
following in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessor, Senator Adlai Stevenson of Illi- 
nois, to whose seat he succeeded. Senator 
Stevenson, of course, is really the true 
father of the export trading company 
legislation before us. 

If his work on this bill is any indica- 
tion, Senator Dixon is a more than 
worthy successor to Senator Stevenson. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
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the Senator from Colorado withhold his 
tabling motion for just a minute so that 
I can make clear what we are voting on? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to withhold my request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, of 
course, I fully congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. I do 
think, however, that it is clear that the 
Heinz amendment, if it carries, will mean 
we will have $25 million, that there will 
be authorized $25 million of spending 
which is likely to follow that. 

If the Heinz amendment is defeated, 
it is clear that we will not spend that $25 
million. In fact, it should be overwhelm- 
ingly clear to everybody here that we will 
save $25 million. 

There should be no confusion on this 
because, as I understand it, this is an 
amendment which, as the Chair properly 
said, will make the Armstrong-Proxmire 
amendment, which would knock out the 
entire $50 million and go to zero funding, 
make that amendment moot, invalid, 
knock it out of the box entirely. 

So the issue before the Senate in vot- 
ing for the Armstrong motion to table, 
those who want to save $25 million would 
vote “aye,” in favor of tabling, and those 
who think there should be $25 million in 
the bill will vote no.“ 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
think we are ready for the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator make the motion to table? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I do so move and 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
@ sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado to table the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER) and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LraMs) , the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON), and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) is 
absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAFEE). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 38, as follows: 
[Rolleall Vote No. 82 Leg.] 
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Stafford 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 


McClure 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Percy 


Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sasser 


Schmitt 

Simpson 
NAYS—38 

Andrews Gorton 

Baker Hart 

Burdick Hatfield 

Byrd, Robert C. Heflin 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 


So the motion to table UP amendment 
No. 62 was agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motions to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, is 
the pending business now the Proxmire- 
Armstrong amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
suggest we move to a vote and have it 
by a voice vote. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. President, I withdraw that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

So the amendment (UP No. 61) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 63 
(Purpose: To recognize the importance of 
agricultural exports) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Will the Senate please be in order? 
Will Senators please take their seats? 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 63. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 25, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

“(6) agriculture constitutes the founda- 
tion of the economy of the United States 
and will continue to be a leading sector in 
U.S. export growth;" and renumber the re- 
maining subsections accordingly. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I shall 
not take very much time as I have worked 
out this amendment with both the mi- 
nority and the majority leaders earlier 
today. 

I felt it very appropriate that agricul- 
ture be included in the findings in this 
bill because it is such an important part 
of our exports. Indeed, agriculture is our 
leading export. 

The purpose of having agriculture in 
the findings of the act is that for too 
long Washington has thought of inter- 
national trade as being merely industrial 
products. The fact of the matter is that 
agriculture is our chief export but it gets 
very little help and agricultural produtts 
are often sold to other nations on a con- 
cessionary basis. 

This means that farmers, small busi- 
nessmen, and farming communities pay 
for part of our trade bill. 

I want agriculture to be treated on an 
equal basis and this amendment is a step 
in this direction. 

In the future, administrators and law- 
yers interpreting this act will be able to 
look at the language contained in my 
amendment as a hasis to work more vig- 
orously for farm exports. 

Mr. President, this amendment recog- 
nizes the importance of agricultural ex- 
ports to U.S. international trade. This 
point seems indisputable and I hope that 
the managers of the bill will be able to 
accept it as a useful addition to the 
Export Trading Companies Act. 

This amendment simply adds wording 
to the findings section of the bill. The 
amendment reads: “agriculture con- 
stitutes the foundation of the economy 
of the United States and will continue to 
be a leading sector in U.S. export 

The United States exported $31.975 
billion worth of agricultural products in 
1979, and preliminary figures indicate 
that 1980 agricultural exports were 
valued at about $40 billion. One-third of 
American agricultural production is ex- 
ported. The agricultural trade surplus is 
approaching $30 billion or more. These 
facts should be recognized in that sec- 
tion of this bill which recognizes the in- 
creasing importance of exports to the 
U.S. economy as a whole. 

As I indicated in testimony to the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee on March 23, 
1981, my own State of South Dakota ex- 
ports over 20 percent of its farm pro- 
duce. The farmers and ranchers of South 
Dakota are interested in seeing that per- 
centage increase. 

With that, Mr. President, let me say 
again that I hope the managers of the 
bill will find this additional language to 
be an acceptable and worthwhile addi- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. President, small agricultural busi- 
nesses no less than small manufacturers 
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would be more active in exporting their 
goods overseas if they possessed the tech- 
nical knowledge and experience which 
are essential for successful operation in 
the complicated business of selling their 
goods in .oreign markets. 

Already, American agriculture is the 
greatest success story in U.S. interna- 
tional trade. The U.S. agricuitural trade 
surp.us of over $24 billion last year 
helped greatly to diminish the awesome 
cost of importing $93 billion worth of 
foreign oil. Our food and fiber exports 
are essential for world survival and will 
continue to be in great demand as the 
world experiences a near doubling of its 
population by the end of the 20th 
century. 

Mr. President, the great success of 
U.S. agricultural production lies princi- 
pally in the fact that most of the export- 
able production is controlled by small 
and medium sized owner-operators of 
American farmland, The United States 
and the world have a tremendous vested 
interest in insuring that these producers 
continue to battle the great odds they 
must face—unpredictable weather, an 
uncertain economy, and sometimes ques- 
tionable Government policies—in order 
to guarantee the continual production of 
food and fiber. 

While most food production is con- 
trolled by small producers, the foreign 
marketing of that food is controlled by 
a very small handful of companies. They 
have been very successful in the export 
business. It is time to offer agricultural 
businesses some encouragement to ex- 
pand their marketing potential in the 
world market. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, the Senator 
is entirely correct. We have examined 
the amendment. I think we can certainly 
accept it on this side. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to accept it on this side. 

Mr. President, I might add that I 
think we all owe tribute to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who has done a su- 
perb job in handling this bill in com- 
mittee and on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment (UP No. 63) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
@ sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, we 
hear a great deal about America’s prob- 
lems in international trade. Year after 
year we run a balance of trade deficit 
of about $30 billion. There is general 
agreement that we “must do something” 
to remain competitive in vital world 
markets. 

But despite this vocal and very legiti- 
mate preoccupation with our trade 
performance, the Congress has been un- 
able to enact legislation that would 
strengthen our hand in the export area. 
Not one significant element of the omni- 
bus trade bill drawn up by the export 
caucus last year has become law. 

The export trading company legisla- 
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tion, currently under consideration by 
the Senate, is an excellent opportunity 
to begin the process of eliminating dis- 
incentives to American exports; this leg- 
islation, which was passed unanimously 
by the Senate last fall but floundered in 
the House, will make American business 
better abie to meet the terms of competi- 
tion in the quest for international 
markets. 

As an original cosponsor of S. 734 and 
its predecessor in the last Congress, I 
am convinced this legislation can make 
an important contribution to America’s 
trade performance in the decade of the 
eighties. 

No one should pretend that S. 734, de- 
spite its obvious advantages, constitutes 
some magical solution to our trade prob- 
lems. Before America can return to world 
economic leadership and compete suc- 
cessfully in the international market- 
place, we must demonstrate that we can 
put our own economic house in order. 
It will take time, sacrifice, and discipline 
to achieve the sort of fundamental re- 
forms required to restore a healthy, dy- 
namic American economy characterized 
by stability and real growth. But we have 
bogun the process and as w2 succeed. our 
trade performance will inevitably im- 
prove. 

The long-term nature of our economic 
problems should not, however, discourage 
us from taking steps that will have an 
immediate and favorable impact on our 
ability to export. The time has long since 
passed when American business and in- 
dustry can accept unique, self-imposed 
restraints on our ability to market our 
products abroad. 

We have seen that efficient export 
trading companies, able to provide a 
wide variety of services for their clients, 
have been an essential ingredient in the 
commercial success of nations like Ja- 
pan that have emerged as consistent 
winners in the battle for exports. 

Let us provide this advantage to our 
exporters. The provisions of S. 734 would 
encourage thousands of smaller and me- 
dium-size U.S. businesses—currently put 
off by the risk and complexity of ex- 
porting—to go after international mar- 
kets. Trading companies of the tvpe en- 
visioned by this legislation will help 
spread out the risks of foreign trade and 
absorb currency fluctuations. They will 
help identify emerging market opportu- 
nities, assist in organizing joint con- 
struction projects abroad, and handle 
the logistics of foreign trade that pres- 
ently deter so many potential exporters. 

In addition, this legislation helps clar- 
ify many of the long-standing antitrust 
ambiguities that hinder the formation 
of American consortia to bid on signifi- 
cant export projects. Senator DANFORTH 
and I have long been interested in the 
effort to update the Webb-Pomerene Act 
and make it applicable to the export of 
services as well as goods. S. 734 accom- 
plishes that objective. It also expands 
and clarifies the antitrust exemption for 
export trade associations and transfers 
administration of the act to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It creates an office within Commerce 
to promote joint export activities and 
establishes a specific certification pro- 
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cedure that will eliminate the element 
of uncertainty in current law. 

I am also enthusiastic, Mr. President, 
about the banking aspects of the Export 
Trading Company Act which permit the 
U.S. banking community to participate 
in export trading companies and provide 
the financial resources and expertise 
that have become such an essential in- 
gredient in the success of our competi- 
tors. We have seen, time and again, that 
the ability to offer attractive credit terms 
to potential foreign buyers often means 
the difference between winning and 
losing sales. 

While the United States has tradi- 
tionally discouraged relationships be- 
tween banks and trading companies, our 
competitors in trade have gone in the 
opposite direction and, with bank-owned 
trading companies, have frequently 
gained a competitive advantage over 
U.S. exporters. By permitting U.S. banks 
to acquire ownership in export trading 
companies under specified conditions 
and with appropriate safeguards, S. 734 
would provide an important new asset in 
our drive to restore export competitive- 
ness to the American economy. 

For too long, Mr. President, this Na- 
tion has approached international trade 
as a luxury rather than a necessity. 

Today success in the world of trade 
has become an indispensable ingredient 
in domestic prosperity. The United 
States has been slow to adjust and adapt 
to the changing environment of trade, 
and our share of world exports has de- 
creased dramatically as a result. 

I can see no good reason to continue 

to deny our exporters the support and 
assistance of full-fledged American ex- 
port trading companies. Enactment of 
S. 734 will help even up the rules of the 
game and enable America to compete 
more effectively for world markets.@ 
@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am an 
enthusiastic supporter of this legislation 
that will make a significant contribu- 
tion to this country’s export effort. I 
supported similar legislation last year. 
when the Senate passed a bill by a vote 
of 77 to 0, and I am a cosponsor of this 
year’s legislation. 

It is highly appropriate that this bill 
is one of the very first to come to a vote 
this year. We have had several measures 
on the floor that will move the Presi- 
dent’s domestic economic recovery leg- 
islation forward. This is the first major 
bill of this Congress that will advance our 
international economic position, and I 
commend Senator Hetnz and the Bank- 
ing Committee for moving so expedi- 
tiously to bring this to a Senate vote. 

Mr. President, our export perform- 
ance over the past decade has been lack- 
luster. Our merchandise trade has been 
seriously out of balance the past 4 years, 
with deficits of over $30 billion twice 
since 1977. The trade balance improved 
somewhat last year, but the Commerce 
Department still projects a preliminary 
1980 trade deficit of over $26 billion 
Moreover, these massive imbalances look 
even larger when compared with the rela- 
tively smaller deficits earlier in the 
1970’s. The 1976 trade deficit was a mere 
$9 billion. The previous year, 1975, we 
even scored a surplus of $9 billion. So 
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massive trade deficits are not what we 
are accustomed to. 

I am concerned not only that we seem 
to be losing our ability to finance our 
own imports but that we are also losing 
our global share of exports. In the last 
decade, the U.S. share of world markets 
declined from over 21 percent to 17.4 
percent, the largest relative decline 
among major industrial exporters. 

The goal of this legislation is to im- 
prove U.S. export performance by fur- 
thering the development of U.S. export 
trading companies. Only 10 percent of 
the 250,000 manufacturing firms in the 
U.S. export. The majority of these busi- 
nesses are small and medium sized; many 
of them would export if they could cope 
with the risks and complexities of ex- 
porting. The Department of Commerce 
has estimated that up to 20,000 addi- 
tional U.S. manufacturers and agricul- 
tural producers could export. It is in the 
Nation’s best interests that these firms 
begin to market goods and services 
abroad. S. 734 will facilitate that move- 
ment of small businesses into the export 
field. 

It comes as no surprise that more of 
these firms do not get involved in the 
export sector. The disincentives have 
simply been too strong. 


Just this winter this matter was ad- 
dressed by a distinguished panel of pri- 
vate citizens, the Japan-United States 
economic relations group. U.S. Ambas- 
sador Robert Ingersoll is the American 
chairman of the group, and Ambassador 
Nobuhiko Ushiba, former State Minister 
for External Economic Affairs, is his 
Japanese counterpart. An important 
part of their January 1981 report states: 

Solutions to the problems hindering fur- 
ther United States export growth are even 
more important in a global context than that 
of the bilateral imbalance. Even so, the 
Group believes one of the most important 
factors in the bilateral trade relationship is 
the management and performance of the 
United States economy, particularly govern- 
ment and industry policies toward exports. 
No change would improve the United States- 
Japan economic relationship more than an 
improvement in the fundamental strength 
of the United States economy... . 

In addition, United States exports to 
Japan and indeed to all the world are in- 
hibited by a lack of United States business 
attention to foreign market opportunities 
and by government disincentives to export- 
ing. Industrial exports account for a notice- 
ably lower percentage of GNP in the United 
States than any other advanced industrial 
country. Much of American business has 
traditionally had little interest in foreign 
markets. The size and familiarity of the 
American domestic market, combined with 
ignorance about foreign markets, have de- 
terred American firms from realizing impor- 
tant foreign market opportunities. In addi- 
tion, a variety of United States laws and 
government policies tend to make exporting 
less attractive. 


Mr. President, that is a candid assess- 
ment of the U.S. trade position and 
where remedial action should be directed. 
The Japan-United States economic re- 
lations group has pinpointed. in their 
excellent analysis, one of the primary 
reasons for our roor exvort record. Th's 
legislation before us today will move us 
off dead center and will begin to reverse 
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those policies that tend to make export- 
ing less attractive. 

The Export Trading Company Act has 
a number of important provisions, but I 
would like to highlight just a few. Per- 
haps one of the most significant provi- 
sions is in title II of S. 734 where a new 
procedure is outlined for certification of 
export trade associations and export 
trading companies. Once an association 
or company has been certified, they can 
then apply for exemption from the anti- 
trust laws for the purpose of marketing 
products abroad. One of the grievances 
that small- and medium-sized businesses 
have had over the years is the threat 
that if they joined with other firms to 
market products overseas, the Justice 
Department or Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would view this as a broach of the 
antitrust laws. The result was a strong 
reluctance to export. This carefully- 
worded section granting antitrust im- 
munity, limited in scope to what is spec- 
ified in the certification, provides busi- 
ness with a much greater degree of cer- 
tainty and should offer a major incentive 
for joint ventures in exporting. 


Title I of the bill also contains im- 
portant provisions relating to banks and 
their role in boosting our export per- 
formance. Under the provisions of S. 
734, banks will be authorized to invest 
up to 5 percent of their capital in ex- 
port trading companies. As much as $10 
million can be invested in export trad- 
ing companies by banks, so long as this 
investment does not make the trading 
company a subsidiary of the bank. To en- 
courage these investments, the bill al- 
lows investments of this type to go 
forward without the approval of bank 
regulatory agencies. Of course, in cases 
where investments exceed $10 million, 
the appropriate regulatory bodies would 
be called on to review the investment. 
In cases where more than 50 percent of 
the stock of an export trading company 
would be purchased by a bank, regula- 
tory agency approval is also required. 

A third very important part of this 
bill is section 104 which directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to promote and 
encourage the formation and operation 
of export trading companies. On this 
type of outreach program could depend 
the whole success of the other key parts 
of the bill. Export trading companies of 
the magnitude envisioned by the leg- 
islation are a new aspect of the Ameri- 
can economic landscape. Many smaller 
firms, as I mentioned earlier, have stu- 
diously avoided exporting. We need to 
get the word out to them that some of 
the disincentives have been reduced and 
others have been eliminated outright. 
As with all new endeavors, success of 
export trading companies will hinge on 
the success we have in communicating 
the new terms of the law. 


Mr. President, I am greatly encour- 
aged by the Senate’s speedy considera- 
tion of this legislation. It is important 
for the entire country, but it will also 
have a marked impact on my own State 
of Ill nois, which is already one of the 
premiere exporting States of the Nation. 
In agricultural exports, we have con- 
sistently ranked No. 1, with a wide range 
of agricultural products. Our top ex- 
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ports have been feed grains and soy- 
beans. One of every two farming jobs 
rely on exports in my State and we have 
always sought new ways to market ex- 
ports and we are always looking for new 
markets for our products. 

In manufacturing, Illinois ranks sec- 
ond in the United States in exports. Ma- 
chinery, food products, chemicals and 
transportation equipment are by far 
the most important manufactured ex- 
ports, accounting for one of every nine 
jobs. Moreover, the manufacturing ex- 
port sector is spread throughout the 
State and is not concentrated just in 
Chicago. In the Chicago economy, about 
6 percent of the work force had jobs re- 
lating to exports, but in each of Decatur, 
Peoria, and Springfield, well over 20 per- 
cent of the work force jobs depend on 
exports. 

In short, Mr. President, exporting is a 
way of life in my home State. We know 
the value of cultivating foreign markets 
and Illinois farmers, businessmen, and 
workers have traditionally given their 
support to expanding overseas oppor- 
tunities. I know my fellow MIlinoisans 
will welcome passage of this bill and the 
new export instruments it promises. 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in support of S. 734, a bill to en- 
courage exports by facilitating the for- 
mation and operation of export trading 
companies. I cosponsored this legisla- 
tion last year and the reasons for sup- 
porting it this year are even more com- 
pelling. The purpose of this bill is to 
improve U.S. export performance at a 
time when American companies are fac- 
ing increasingly vigorous competition in 
the international marketplace. From 
every corner of the world, government 
planning and financing of foreign trade 
challenges the resources of American 
firms. To meet this challenge, American 
companies must organize the most ef- 
ficient business operations possible and 
we in Government must do what we can 
to help American firms improve their 
competitive edge. 

One way in which we can do this is 
by facilitating the formation of trad- 
ing companies. The trading company is 
not a new idea. It is as old as commerce 
itself and has enjoyed great success in 
other countries. In Japan, for example, 
the top 10 trading organizations, the 
Sogo Shoshas, account for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of Japan’s imports 
and 50 percent of its exports. Trading 
companies have also played an impor- 
tant role in the economic growth of 
many European countries. Yet, despite 
their historical and international suc- 
cess, trading companies have not flour- 
ished in the United States. 

There are several reasons—both eco- 
nomic and legal—for this failure. It is 
my contention that the economic con- 
ditions no longer prevail and that the 
legal restraints are equally outdated. 
First, we have been generally self-suf- 
ficient for the bulk of our economic 
needs throughout our Nation’s history. 
Second, the industrial revolution oc- 
curred early in our history and its effects 
spread quickly. This made the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of goods easy and 
further reduced our need for foreign 
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trade. Third, the large size of our do- 
mestic market meant that American 
businessmen had ample growth oppor- 
tunities close at hand and involving 
relatively small risk. These factors, all 
the products of our unique geographic 
and economic heritage, limited the at- 
tractiveness of and need for foreign 
trade companies. But these unique con- 
ditions no longer prevail. The interde- 
pendence and competitiveness of the 
world market make it impossible for the 
United States to sustain its economic 
growth while operating on outdated no- 
tions of resource self-sufficiency in lim- 
ited domestic markets. 

Unfortunately, Federal laws and regu- 
lations limit our ability to respond effec- 
tively to these new challenges. For ex- 
ample, Government regulations prevent 
U.S. banks from offering many impor- 
tant trading services. In addiiton, anti- 
trust uncertainties deter many U.S. firms 
from cooperating with other U.S. pro- 
ducers in their organization of export 9c- 
tivities. These restrictions are anachro- 
nisms. They hamper American firms at 
a time when foreign governments are co- 
operating with and, in many instances, 


even subsidizing and directing the export: 


efforts of their own firms. The result is 
that our unilateral export restrictions 
cost American businessmen opportuni- 
ties abroad and cost American workers 
jobs at home. 

S. 734 addresses many of these obsta- 
cles and facilitates the formation and op- 
eration of export trading companies. It 
does so by allowing banking organiza- 
tions to play a significant role in the fu- 
ture success of American export trading 
companies. In the past, many small- and 
medium-sized firms found foreign mar- 
kets difficult to penetrate and too costly 
to do business in. That is one of the rea- 
sons why the Commerce Department es- 
timates that some 29,000 smaller U.S. 
firms who could profitably export pres- 
ently do not. Bank participation will en- 
hance opportunities for small- and me- 
dium-sized firms to enter world markets 
by giving them access to the capital, fi- 
nancing, and marketing capabilities 
heretofore possessed only by larger firms. 

While the degree of future bank par- 
ticipation in export trading companies— 
as well as the forms that such participa- 
tion may take—remain uncertain at 
present, section 105 of the bill sets cer- 
tain limitations on the level of involve- 
ment permitted banking organizations 
that invest in or finance these compa- 
nies. S. 734 allows banking organizations 
to invest up to $10 million in one or more 
export trading companies without prior 
regulatory agency approval, as long as 
that investment does not amount to con- 
trol. Investments in excess of $10 million, 
or any investment or action which 
amounts to control of an export trading 
company, must be approved by the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency. The 
bill sets an overall limit on a bank’s in- 
volvement by prohibiting its direct and 
indirect investments in the ownershin of 
one or more export trading companies 
from exceeding 5 percent of the bank’s 
capital and surplus. Total investment by 
a banking organization, combined with 
extensions of credit to export trading 
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companies, cannot exceed 10 percent of 
the bank’s capital and surplus. 

Some have argued that these re- 
strictions do not go far enough; that 
banks should not be allowed to gain con- 
trol of an export trading company, be- 
cause that would represent a substantial 
departure from the long-established sep- 
aration of banking and commerce in our 
economic system. They fear that the 
public’s deposits may become exposed to 
undue risk if banks acquire ownership 
control of trading companies. 

Legitimate questions concerning the 
scope of bank participation do merit 
careful consideration. It is time that 
banks, given their international offices, 
experience in trade, financing and fa- 
miliarity with domestic U.S. producers, 
will be likely sources of leadership in 
forming export trading companies. But I 
feel that S. 734 includes important safe- 
guards which not only protect against 
unsound banking practices, but also 
against any unfair competitive advan- 
tages that might otherwise accrue to an 
export trading company having a bank 
investor. 

A specific provision of the bill, for ex- 
ample, prohibits banks from extending 
credit on a preferential basis to an ex- 
port trading company in which it has an 
equity interest. This subsection meets a 
traditional concern of U.S. policy that 
banks not favor their affiliates in loan 
transactions. But even without the in- 
clusion of this provision, the Financial 
Institutions Regulatory and Interest 
Rate Control Act of 1978 already pro- 
vides safeguards against such unfair 
lending practices by banking institu- 
tions. Similarly, the 5-percent limit 
placed on total equity investments, and 
the 10-percent limit placed on a bank's 
total investments in or financing of 
trading companies, protect banking or- 
ganizations from overe 8 

I see no harm in allowing a bank to 
own a trading company as long as such 
limitations exist. In fact, permitting 
banks to have equity and management 
control over their affiliate relationships 
seems far wiser than mandating the 
bank capital be controlled solely by the 
decisions of nonbanking partners. Bank- 
ing organizations will surely be more in- 
clined to form export trading companies 
if they can control their investments. 
Such investments, in turn, will provide 
banks with a long-term incentive to es- 
tablish the additional framework needed 
to offer a complete range of export 
services. 

S. 734 also stipulates that any bank’s 
proposed or existing investment in trad- 
ing companies may be terminated by the 
appropriate Federal regulatory agency 
upon its determination that the owner- 
ship or control of any such investment 
constitutes a serious risk to the financial 
safety, soundness, or stability of that 
bank. I believe that these limitations, 
coupled with the banking agencies’ broad 
regulatory, supervisory, and examination 
powers and other existing legal restric- 
tions, assure that there will be no serious 
risk to the safety and soundness of bank 
participation in export trading com- 
panies. 

The access to capital and international 
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markets provided by title I of S. 734 is a 
necessary, but not a sufficient, step in 
facilitating the formation of American 
trading companies. It is not sufficient 
because American firms have long been 
unwilling to risk investments in export 
activities, given the uncertain climate 
created by domestic antitrust rulings. So 
unless we are willing to clarify how our 
antitrust laws related to export trade, we 
cannot hope to utilize the full resources 
of the American business community in 
our effort to regain a competitive posi- 
tion in international trade. 

On this last point, our competitiveness 
has deteriorated precisely because we 
have failed to develop a foreign trade 
policy consistent with changing interna- 
tional realities. Whereas private, multi- 
national firms seeking the most efficient 
production and distribution of goods and 
services once dominated world markets, 
economic nationalism now prevails. In 
the critical areas of oil, steel, and autos, 
Government owned or directed, vertically 
integrated corporations shape the flow of 
trade. They do so as instruments of na- 
tional governments and their actions are 
directed by political, rather than eco- 
nomic, consideration. 

The postwar challenge America issued 
to her trading partners was not met by a 
purely American response. Industrial 
development programs in Italy, France, 
Great Britain, Japan, and the develop- 
ing nations are hybrids of the American 
model and their implementation has al- 
tered the evolution of world trade. Al- 
though I do not advocate the adoption of 
these nationalistic, economic policies 
here in the United States, neither do I 
believe we can shape 2 coherent, effective 
foreign economic policy without recog- 
nizing the unsettling effects of those 
policies on world trade and American in- 
dustries. 

Through the Marshall Plan and other 
development assistance programs, the 
United States helped Europe, Japan and 
the developing nations establish their in- 
dustrial strength. We generously stood 
back while they nurtured their industries 
with financial assistance and protection- 
ism. While we continue to provide the 
shelter of our defense umbrella, they 
continue along the path of independence 
and economic nationalism. It is time now 
to adjust our own policies to the new 
realities of the global market. 

One way in which we can do this is by 
unleashing the full force of America’s 
private enterprise from the restraints 
of needless and confusing regulation. I 
believe that this bill’s clarification of 
longstanding ambiguities in the area of 
antitrust exemptions for export trading 
companies is a long overdue step in this 
direction. Title II of S. 734 encourages 
the formation of export trading compa- 
nies by expanding the provisions of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act to include trade in 
services, as well as that in goods, wares 
or merchandise. This feature will greatly 
expand export opportunities for trading 
companies in areas where American 
companies are especially competitive. 
Furthermore, title N establishes a clear- 
ance procedure whereby firms can deter- 
mine in advance whether their export 
activities are immune from antitrust 
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suits. By establishing a certification pro- 
cedure and codifying the enforcement 
intentions of our Government’s antitrust 
oversight branches, title II of S. 734 
eliminates some of the uncertainties in 
current law that have discouraged the 
formation of American consortia to bid 
on significant export projects. At the 
same time, however, S. 734 also protects 
against any anticompetitive effects that 
might result from the establishment and 
operation of export trading companies. 

Mr. President, this bill will not, by it- 
self, solve America’s foreign trade prob- 
lems. Restoring the international com- 
petitiveness of the American enterprise 
will require us to do much more in the 
areas of capital formation, regulatory 
reform and research and development. 
But because S. 734 recognizes that co- 
operation between business and Govern- 
ment is a critical ingredient in any com- 
prehensive national effort to improve our 
export performance, I believe it is an im- 
portant step in the right direction. 6 
@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 734, the Export Trading 
Company Act. It is clear that increased 
export activity must constitute a major 
component of any economic recovery 
program. This legislation will facilitate 
access to foreign markets by many busi- 
nesses, particularly smaller businesses, 
who, because of inadequate capital or 
marketing expertise, have not enjoyed 
such access. 

Last year, the White House Commis- 
sion on Small Business pointed out that 
small businesses produce, investment 
dollar for investment dollar, 24 times as 
many innovations as big business, and 
create over 85 percent of new jobs na- 
tionwide. In today’s global economy, in- 
creasingly dominated by sophisticated, 
innovative, high-technology goods and 
services, it should be clear that smaller 
businesses should be in the forefront of 
American attempts to more effectively 
penetrate world markets. Smaller busi- 
nesses can thus augment activities by 
larger businesses, which have for some 
time exported computers, heavy machin- 
ery, chemicals, aerospace technology, 
power-generating machinery, and tele- 
communications equipment and services. 

During the recent past, fewer than 1 
out of 10 U.S. manufacturing firms ex- 
port, and the major share of the export 
market is dominated by large corpora- 
tions. S. 734, if enacted, would promote 
the establishment of export trading com- 
pantes and thus would overcome some of 
the most basic, yet significant, obstacles 
to exporting by small business. 

Under title I, export trading compa- 
nies would benefit from increased finan- 
cial leverage provided through Federal 
loans and loan guarantees. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce would provide infor- 
mation about export trading companies 
to export-minded U.S. bus‘nesses. And 
banks would be permitted to invest in 
export trading companies under strict 
limitations designed to insure the safety 
and soundness of participating banks. 
Bank investments of over $10 million 
would be subject to prior approval of 
Federal regulatory agencies and bank in- 
vestments exceeding 5 percent of bank 
capital would be prohibited outright. 
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Uncertainty over constraints posed by 
antitrust laws has been a significant fac- 
tor inhibiting the formation of export 
trading companies. Title II of this legis- 
lation would clarify antitrust provisions 
of the 1918 Webb-Pomerene Act and pro- 
vide procedures through which specified 
export trade activities would be granted 
antitrust clearance by the Department 
of Commerce. To eliminate confusion re- 
garding the status of present Webb- 
Pomerene associations, this bill “grand- 
fathers” such existing associations so 
they can continue operations unimpeded 
and free of uncertainty under this act. 

Export trading companies would help 
smaller businesses pool the costs and 
risks associated with participation in 
foreign markets. Services provided by ex- 
port trading companies might include 
market research, transportation, ware- 
housing, and aftersales servicing, as 
well as trade financing. One can look to 
Japan for an example of the success of 
trading companies. Japanese trading 
companies account for over 50 percent 
of that country’s total trade, which in- 
volves thousands of products worldwide. 


Even though there are many differ- 
ences between Japanese and American 
business policies which preclude point- 
by-point emulation, it still seems clear 
that great potential exists in a close re- 
lationship between trading companies 
and U.S. manufacturers which produce 
new and innovative products. 


Mr. President, the state of our econ- 
omy and of our Nation demands that we 
take strong action to improve our com- 
petitiveness in world markets. We must 
take steps to improve productivity and 
reduce inflation here at home. However, 
even if we perform adequately in this 
regard, we will still face intense and 
growing competition from foreign indus- 
try, much of which enjoys the benefits 
offered by trading companies, as well as 
active government support in the form 
of generous subsidies and credit. This 
legislation will provide a significant ad- 
ditional step toward enhancing the abil- 
ity of our businesses to compete, on simi- 
lar terms, with aggressive industries 
abroad. Therefore, I urge the Senate to- 
day to act favorably on this legislation, 
as it did last year by a vote of 77 to 0.0 

ADVANCING OUR GROWTH OBJECTIVES IN 
WORLD MARKETS 


© Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate recently completed work on a 
reconciliation resolution to reduce dras- 
tically Federal spending levels for fiscal 
year 1981 and spending targets for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983. The cuts, many of 
which will bore deeply into important 
social programs, were justified by a de- 
sire to restore growth to the private sec- 
tor of the economy. They were made on 
the expectation that reducing the Fed- 
eral presence in the economy will make 
room for more rapid economic expan- 
sion in the private sector and that this 
growth in turn ultimately will provide 
more benefits to all Americans. 


Mr. President, although I differ with 
the President on spending priorities and 
have serious doubts about the economic 
theory underlying his revival program, 
I wholeheartedly agree that restoring 
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robust economic growth must be an 
American priority. But for us to win the 
battle for growth it must take place on 
two fronts—restoring confidence and in- 
vestment levels within our economy do- 
mestically and advancing our position in 
markets internationally. 

The budget, and fiscal policy generally, 
primarily is a force on the domestic 
economy. Export trading companies, the 
subject of the legislation before us today, 
are a potential force to advance our 
growth objectives in the international 
economy. 

Mr. President, the world has changed 
and influences on the U.S. economy have 
changed. Trade activity is no longer 
marginal. Rather it is the most dynamic 
element. Twenty years ago exports and 
imports combined amounted to some 10 
percent of U.S. gross national product. 
Today the combined figure is close to 25 
percent. 

During the coming years, much of the 
stimulus to U.S. growth will have to 
come from foreign demand, particularly 
from the developing world. Even under 
the rosiest assumptions about domestic 
economic growth rate, we are not likely 
to keep pace with the developing world, 
and certainly not with newly industrial- 
izing countries—the Taiwans, Brazils, 
and South Koreas of the world. While 
during the seventies the older industrial- 
ized nations of the world grew at an 
average 3.4 percent, the developing 
world on a whole clipped along at a pace 
of 5.7 percent, and the newly industrial- 
ized countries boasted even higher aver- 
age growth rates. 

Of course, these growth rates in the 
developing world as a whole were on a 
much lower base and the distribution of 
growth was very uneven, with some of 
the poorest countries experiencing nega- 
tive rates. But past statistics and future 
projections point to development activity 
outside our borders as the dynamic fac- 
tor in world economic expansion. Devel- 
oping markets have become increasingly 
important for U.S. expansion and will 
certainly become even more important 
in the future. Just last year, countries of 
the developing world took nearly 40 per- 
cent of U.S. exports, more than was taken 
by the European community and Japan 
combined. 

Trade has become a major influence in 
U.S. economic life, but we have done 
little as a nation to improve our trade 
performance, little to reap the full ben- 
efits of trade. Our trade competitors in 
Western Europe and Japan have not been 
so negligent. 

They have made trade a centerpiece of 
their growth strategies, stressing the 
long-term returns of gaining a foothold 
in new and developing markets. Their 
government officials have been energetic 
export promoters in foreign lands. Their 
official export credit agencies have made 
export financing and insurance available 
on generous terms and for a broad range 
of purposes, and their laws and policies 
have encouraged, not discouraged, the 
coordination of business and financial 
activities for exporting purposes. 

Export trading companies particularly 
have made a major contribution to 
Japan’s trade performance. We are all 
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fully aware of how impressive that per- 
formance has been. Export trading com- 
panies account for over 50 percent of 
total trade by Japan today. 

Mr. President, S. 734 offers our Na- 
tion an opportunity to mobilize for trade, 
to strengthen our areas of comparative 
advantage and to take advantage of the 
widening opportunities in the world. 

Mr. President, the future of our econ- 
omy depends on our success in world 
markets—the stake is no less critical 
than that. The Government can seek to 
reduce barriers to competitive perform- 
ance by U.S. companies, but ultimately 
the fate of the U.S. economy lies with 
the private sector. 

The Export Trading Companies Act is 
a measure that relies on private sector 
initiative. It does not ask Government to 
take over a business function, it removes 
barriers that impede U.S. business from 
mobilizing to function more effectively. 

It is particularly suited to mobilize the 
untapped resources of small business in 
America. Only some 10 percent of the 
250,000 to 300,000 manufacturing firms 
in the United States do any exporting. 
Some 75 percent of these 250,000 to 300,- 
000 firms are small- or medium-sized 
businesses, but firms of this size account 
for only 10 to 15 percent of U.S. exports. 
Indeed 85 percent of all exports are sold 
by a mere 1,000 to 2,000 firms and about 
100 firms account for 50 percent of ex- 
ports. Most of these are large firms. The 
Department of Commerce estimates that 
an additional 20.000 firms who do not 
export at all could do so. 

Small businesses are beginning to see 
over the horizon of our borders to the 
wealth of growth opportunity abroad. 
But the view is still murky, and there- 
fore uninviting. 

For small businesses, the uncertain- 
ties of export transactions can preclude 
investment in exporting. It simply is too 
risky to invest time and money in acquir- 
ing market information, locating poten- 
tial buyers, and arranging for financing 
warehousing, insurance, transportation, 
and distribution, even though the final 
returns may well prove worth it. It does 
not serve anyone’s interest to permit po- 
tential profitable business to stagnate for 
lack of information and centralized 
services. 

The export trading companies bill 
offers a way out of this stagnation. It is 
such a sensible approach that one is 
8 that it has not been enacted 
to date. 


The bill is designed to promote ex- 
ports by encouraging the formation of 
export trading companies or associa- 
tions. Its major achievement is to per- 
mit these trading groups to offer a range 
of export services including banking 
services, at “one-stop”. 


By permitting the participation of 
banks in such companies, the legisla- 
tion helps potential exporters overcome 
two of the greatest barriers to export— 
obtaining information and business con- 
tacts in world markets and obtaining 
adequate capital. Banks can bring to 
trading companies resources that are 
essential to their success, including ex- 
pertise in international transactions, 
such as currency exchange and letters 
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of credit, international bank and corre- 
spondent banks relationships, knowl- 
edge of potential customers, experience 
in managing investment risk decisions, 
and capital to start up a trading com- 
pany and finance its transactions. 

The integr.ty of our Nation's banking 
system is duly protected by an array of 
conditions placed on the terms of bank. 
participation. For example, the appropri- 
ate banking agency must approve bank 
investments in trading companies in ex- 
cess of $10 million and investments that 
give a bank control of, or more than 50 
percent of the assets of a trading com- 
pany. Further, the agency can dis- 
arprove or place conditions on bank-in- 
vestment or activity in a trading com- 
pany, and participating banks are barred 
from offering preferential terms to af- 
filiated trading companies. 

A second major achievement of this 
bill is the creation of a certification proc- 
ess that reduces the uncertainty of poten- 
tial participants in export trad’ng asso- 
ciations as to the liability of such com- 
panies to antitrust prosecution. Unpre- 
dictable antitrust liability has been a 
cloud over the formation of trading com- 
panies, despite the explicit exemption 
under a 1918 law of export promoting 
activities, under certain conditions, from 
U.S. antitrust laws. 

Since 1918 it has been U.S. policy to ex- 
clude from antitrust prosecution export- 
promoting activities that do not restrain 
trade in the U.S. market. But this has 
not been U.S. practice. This is because 
bus ness cannot know in advance 
whether courts will construe certain co- 
operative activities as exempt from anti- 
trust prosecution under the 1918 law. 
This uncertainty has a chilling effect on 
potential participants in an export trad- 
ing association. 

The export trading companies bill cre- 
ates a certification process that balances 
the exporter’s need for a more product- 
able legal environment against society’s 
interest in a competitive U.S. economy. 
The certification process enables trading 
companies to organize effectively for ex- 
port promotion without undermining the 
purposes of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. 

Essentially, trading companies can 
obtain prior assurance against antitrust 
prosecution by presenting the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with an application 
detailing its proposed activities. Com- 
merce then consults with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission to determine whether these 
activities will promote exports and not 
result in a substantial lessening of com- 
petition, or in the use of unfair methods 
of competition against other U.S. export- 
ers. A positive determination would ex- 
empt the applicant from antitrust prose- 
cution for only those activities specified 
in the application. 


Safeguards assure that the exemption 
will not imrair competition in U.S. mar- 
kets or extend beyond the bounds of the 
certifications as approved. For example, 
the Department of Justice or the FTC 
can seek injunctive relief to prevent cer- 
tification from taking effect, and can 
initiate decertification of a trading com- 
pany in Federal court. 
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Mr. President, the export trading com- 
panies bill has been the subject of close 
and careful scrutiny. It has been exam- 
ined piecemeal in numerous congres- 
sional hearings, undergone review by two 
administrations and been the subject of 
vigorous Senate debate. It ultimately has 
won support in all these forums. 

Mr. President, the refined product of 
all-these labors is before us today. It is 
the product of expertise, balance, delib- 
eration, and healthy compromise. It is a 
worthy product, and I am proud, as one 
of its early supporters, to urge its enact- 
ment. s 
© Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 734, the Export Trading 
Company Act of 1981. As a cosponsor of 
this legislation and its predecessor in 
the 96th Congress, I am particularly sup- 
portive of the role this legislation will 
play in increasing exports by small- and 
medium-sized firms. 

Mr. President, small businesses which 
desire to export are often stymied by the 
tremendously burdensome requirements 
of such an effort. Gaining an expertise 
in foreign markets, tax provisions, 
freight handling, and business customs 
requires an indepth study and is tremen- 
dously time consuming. A small business 
cannot afford the large in-house inter- 
national marketing staff which would be 
required to handle all aspects of a suc- 
cessful export effort. 

Heretofore, Government export pro- 
motion programs have not been success- 
ful in filling this informational gap or 
in providing the type or level of assist- 
ance necessary to aid small business ex- 
porters. Export associations and trading 
companies currently in existence, while 
providing an alternative to direct ex- 
porting by small business, have been har- 
vesting by certain legal restrictions and 
ambiguities. 

S. 734 seeks to address many of these 
problems which have restricted success- 
ful operation of exrort trading com- 
panies and associations and in so 
doing, increase exporting by small- and 
medium-sized businesses. 

Of course, Mr. President, a major 
problem facing small business is access to 
capital. This problem is even more acute 
when a small business attempts to ex- 
port. By providing, under carefully mon- 
itored circumstances, for bank owner- 
ship of export trading companies, this 
legislation seeks to address this critical 
capital problem. 

Mr. President, the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business, held in Janu- 
ary 1980, examined the area of small 
business involvement in international 
trade. The conference endorsed five rec- 
ommendations to improve the atmos- 
phere necessary for successful exporting 
by small business. The recommendation 
receiving the broadest support included 
an endorsement of the development of 
export trading companies with greater 
powers and authority. This Congress has 
repeatedly expressed its support for the 
recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Small Business. Passage 
of the pending measure will be one more 
step toward fulfillment of the conference 
agenda. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this important legislation. 
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Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill before us today is to pro- 
mote the formation of export trading 
companies and trade associations. I 
totally support that goal. This bill, S. 144, 
directs the Secretary of Commerce to 
promote export trading companies by 
providing information and advice to in- 
dividuals and by bringing together the 
producers of goods and services with 
firms experienced in export trade. It per- 
mits banks to make limited investment 
in export trading companies. It also 
clarifies the antitrust provisions appli- 
cable to export trade associations and 
trading companies and provides a cer- 
tification procedure that will enable them 
to obtain antitrust preclearance for their 
export trade operations. 

When I look at my home State, I see 
that 90 percent of Rhode Island’s com- 
panies are small. If Rhode Island is going 
to increase jobs and stimulate the econ- 
omy through exporting, then small com- 
panies must participate. 

Having sponsored an export opportuni- 
ties conference for firms in Rhode Is- 
land, I learned that many companies do 
not export because they have neither the 
funds to invest in market development 
overseas, nor the time or personnel to 
master customs documents, shipping, 
packaging, regulations on sales agents, 
and the many details involved in selling 
goods and services overseas. Such com- 
panies need far more than a 1-day con- 
ference, or a Government brochure. They 
need someone to market their products 
for them; a way to spread the risks and 
costs among many firms, which they can- 
not afford on an individual basis. 

At present, four small- or medium- 
sized firms in Rhode Island belong to 
joint export associations. But the dif- 
ficulty in securing adeaquate financing, 
and uncertainty over antitrust exemp- 
tions has prevented these trading com- 
panies from reaching more than a small 
fraction of U.S. firms which could ex- 
port. In addition, the banks in Rhode 
Island are small to medium sized. There 
are no Chase Manhattans in Rhode Is- 
land. I have talked with companies who 
belong to joint export associations which 
are operating under current law. I have 
talked with Rhode Island bankers. They 
would like the opportunity to work to- 
gether to promote Rhode Island exports. 
The legislation before us today would 
give them that chance. 

Mr. President, every other major trad- 
ing nation not only permits but encour- 
ages the formation of export trading 
companies or their equivalent. Only the 
United States has failed to allow the 
development of this vehicle for aiding 
smaller firms who either cannot or will 
not enter the world marketplace on their 
own. 

I have heard a good deal of talk 
lately about the trading power of the 
Japanese and our need to compete with 
them more effectively. Two-thirds of 
Japanese exports are handled by trad- 
ing companies. In the U.S., experts be- 
lieve that less than 10 percent of our 
exports make use of joint marketing 
methods. How can we expect U.S. firms 
to compete when we deny them what has 
been the most effective weapon in the 
Japanese trade arsenal? As Senator 
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HEINZ has pointed out, the sixth largest 
U.S. exporter is Mitsui, a Japanese 
trading company. 

We must recognize the reality of what 
we face ahead in the world trade arena. 
There is increasing competition for slices 
of the world trade pie. Yet, world trade 
volume has leveled off considerably, in- 
creasing by only 1 percent in 1980. The 
share of manufactured goods exported 
by the industrialized nations is only two- 
thirds of what it was 20 years ago. 

In as much as the markets of the in- 
dustrialized world are relatively mature, 
the greatest potential for growth lies in 
the less developed countries. But, these 
nations have the least developed com- 
mercial channels. Trying to enter their 
markets can be a complex and frustrat- 
ing experience, particularly for smaller 
companies trying to export on their own. 
If U.S. companies are going to share in 
the growth of these markets, thus in- 
creasing exports, creating jobs, and 
strengthening our economy, then they 
must have the tools provided in the leg- 
islation before us today. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
point out that we are not asking the 
Government to give anything to US. 
companies. We are only asking that it 
not hinder U.S. companies’ ability to 
compete overseas. The administration 
has urged the Congress to pass this leg- 
islation quickly. The time has come to do 
just that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, before the 
rollcall begins, there will be no more roll- 
call votes today. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER) and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DurENBERGER) would vote “Yea.” 


Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LAMS) , the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Huppieston), and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and vo‘irg. the S mator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Brapiey), the Senator from New 
Jersev (Mr. WILLIAMS) , the Senator from 
Jllinois (Mr. Drxon), and the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 0, as follows: 
[Rolicall Vote No. 83 Leg.] 
YEAS—93 


Glenn 
Goldwater 


tsunaga 
Mattingly 


McClure 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


NOT VOTING—7 


So the bill (S. 734), as amended, was 

passed as follows: 
S. 734 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
TITLE I—EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Export Trading Company Act of 1981”. 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 102. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) tens of thousands of American compa- 
nies produce exportable goods or services but 
do not engage in exporting; 

(2) although the United States is the 
world’s leading agricultural exporting nation, 
many farm products are not marketed as 
widely and effectively abroad as they could 
be through producer-owned export trading 
companies; 

(3) exporting requires extensive specialized 
knowledge and skills and entails additional, 
unfamiliar risks which present costs for 
which smaller producers cannot realize econ- 
omies of scale; 

(4) export trade intermediaries, such as 
trading companies, can achieve economies of 
scale and acquire expertise enabling them to 
export goods and services profitably, at low 
per-unit cost to producers; 

(5) the United States lacks well-developed 
export trade intermediaries to package ex- 
port trade services at reasonable prices (ex- 
porting services are fragmented into a multi- 
tude of separate functions; companies at- 
tempting to offer comprehensive export trade 
services lack financial leverage to reach & 
significant portion of potential United States 
exporters) ; 

(6) State and local government activities 
which initiate, facilitate, or expand export 
of products and services are an important 
and irreplaceable source for expansion of 
total United States exports, as well as for 
experimentation in the development of in- 
novative export programs keyed to local, 
State, and regional economic needs; 

(7) the development of export trading 
companies in the United States has been 
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hampered by insular business attitudes and 
by Government regulations; and 

(8) if United Scates export trading com- 
panies are to be successful in promoting 
United States exports and in competing 
with foreign trading companies, they must 
be able to draw on the resources, expertise, 
and knowledge of the United States banking 
system, both in the United States and 
abroad. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to increase 
United States exports of products and serv- 
ices, particularly by small, medium-size, and 
minority concerns, by encouraging more ef- 
ficient provision of export trade services to 
American producers and suppliers. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. (a) As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “export trade” means trade 
or commerce in goods produced in the 
United States or services produced in the 
United States, and exported, or in the course 
ol being exported, from the United States 
to any foreign nation; 

(2) the term “goods produced in the 
United States” means tangible property 
manufactured, produced, grown, or ex- 
tracted in the United States, the cost of the 
imported raw materials and components 
thereof shall not exceed 50 per centum of 
the sales price; 

(3) the term “services produced in the 
United States” includes, but is not limited 
to, accounting amusement, architectural, 
automatic data processing, business, com- 
munications, construction franchising and 
licensing, consulting, engineering, financial, 
insurance, legal, management, repair, tour- 
ism, training, and transportation services, 
not less than 50 per centum of the sales or 
billings of which is provided by United 
States citizens or is otherwise attributable 
to the United States; 

(4) the term “export trade services” in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, consulting, in- 
ternational market research, advertising, 
marketing, insurance, product research and 
design, legal assistance, transportation, in- 
cluding trade documentation and freight 
forwarding, communication and processing 
of foreign orders to and for exporters and 
foreign purchasers, warehousing, foreign 
exchange, and financing, when provided in 
order to facilitate the export of goods or 
services produced in the United States; 

(5) the term “export trading company” 
means a company, whether operated for 
profit or as a nonprofit organization, which 
does business under the laws of the United 
States or any State and which is organized 
a operated principally for the purposes 
of— 

(A) exporting goods or services produced 
in the United States; and 

(B) facilitating the exportation of goods 
or services produced in the United States by 
unaffiliated persons by providing one or more 
export trade services; 

(6) the term “United States” means the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

(7) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Commerce; and 

(8) the term “company” means any corpo- 
ration, partnership, association, or similar or- 
ganization, whether operated for profit or as 
a nonprofit organization. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, by regu- 
lation, to further define such terms consist- 
ent with this section. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

Sec. 104. The Secretary shall promote and 
encourage the formation and operation of ex- 
port trading companies by providing infor- 
mation and advice to interested persons and 
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by facilitating contact between producers of 
exportable goods and services and firms offer- 
ing export trade services. 


OWNERSHIP OF EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES BY 
BANKS, BANK HOLDING COMPANIES, AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 105. (a) For the purpose of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “banking organization” 
means any State bank, national bank, Fed- 
eral savings bank, bankers’ bank, bank hold- 
ing company, Edge Act Corporation, or 
Agreement Corporation; 

(2) the term “State bank” means any bank 
or bankers’ bank which is incorporated under 
the laws of any State, any territory of the 
United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, or 
the Virgin Islands; 

(3) the term “State member bank” means 
any State bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System; 

(4) the term “State nonmember insured 
bank” means any State bank which is not a 
member of the Federal Reserve System, but 
the deposits of which are insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation: 

(5) the term “bankers’ bank” means any 
bank insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation if the stock of such bank 
is owned exclusively by other banks (except 
to the extent directors’ qualifying shares are 
required by law) and if such bank is engaged 
exclusively in providing banking services for 
other banks and their officers, directors, or 
employees; 

(6) the term “bank holding company” has 
the same meaning as in the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956; 

(7) the term “Edge Act Corporation” 
means a corporation organized under section 
25(a) of the Federal Reserve Act; 

(8) the term “Agreement Corporation” 
means a corporation cperating subject to 
section 25 of the Federal Reserve Act; 

(9) the term “appropriate Federal banking 
agency” means— 

(A) the Comptroller of the Currency with 
respect to a national bank or any bank lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia; 

(B) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System with respect to a State 
member bank, bank holding company, Edge 
Act Corporation, or Agreement Corporation; 

(C) the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration with respect to a State nonmember 
insured bank; and 

(D) the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
with respect to a Federal savings bank. 


In any situation where the banking organiza- 
tion holding or making an investment in an 
export trading company is a subsidiary of 
another banking organization which is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of another agency, 
and some form of agency approval or noti- 
fication is required, such approval or notifica- 
tion need only be obtained from or made to, 
as the case may be, the approvriate Federal 
banking agency for the banking organiza- 
tion making or holding the investment in 
the export trading ccmpany; 

(10) the term “capital and surplus” shall 
be defined by the appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency; 

(11) an “affillate” of a banking organiza- 
tion has the same meaning as an “affiliate” 
of a member bank under section 2 of the 
Banking Act of 1933, and, with respect to 
a bank holding company, includes any bank 
or other subsidiary of such company, the 
term “subsidiary” has the same meaning as 
in section 2 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956; 

(12) the terms “control” and “subsidiary” 
shall have the same meanings assigned to 
those terms in section 2 of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956, and the terms 
“controlled” and “controlling” shall be con- 
strued consistenly with the term “control” as 
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provided in section 2(a)(2) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, except that or 
purpose of the Export Trading Company Act 
of 1981, the determination of control as pro- 
vided in section 2(a) (2) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 shall be made by the 
appropriate Federal banking agency; and 

(13) for the purposes of this section, the 
term “export trading company” means a 
company which does business under the laws 
of the United States or any State and which 
is exclusively engaged in activities related to 
international trade, whether operated for 
profit or as a nonprofit organization: Pro- 
vided, however, That any such company 
must also either meet the definition of ex- 
port trading company in section 103(a) (5) 
of this Act, or be organized and operated 
principally for the purpose of providing ex- 
port trade services, as defined in section 103 
(a) (4) of this Act: Provided further, That 
any such company, for purposes of this sec- 
tion, (A) may engage in or hold shares of a 
company engaged in the business of under- 
writing, selling, or distributing securities in 
the United States only to the extent that its 
banking organization investor may do so un- 
der applicable Federal and State banking law 
and regulations, and (B) may not engage in 
manufacturing or agricultural production 
activities. 

(b)(1) Notwithstanding any prohibition, 
restriction, limitation, condition, or require- 
ment of any law applicable only to banking 
organizations, a banking organization, sub- 
ject to the limitations of subsection (c) and 
the procedures of this svbsection, may in- 
vest directly and indirectly in the aggregate, 
up to 5 per centum of its consolidated cap- 
ital and surplus (25 per centum in the case 
of an Edge Act Corporation or Agreement 
Corporation not engaged in banking) in the 
voting stuck or other evidences of ownership 
of one or more export trading companies. A 
banking organization may— 

(A) invest up to an aggregate amount of 
$10,000,000 in one or more export trading 
companies without the prior approval of 
the appropriate Federal banking agency, if 
such investment does not cause an export 
trading company to become a subsidiary of 
the investing banking organization; and 

(B) make investments in excess of an ag- 
gregate amount of $10,000,000 in one or 
more export trading companies, or make 
any investment or take any other action 
which causes an export trading company to 
become a subsidiary of the investing bank- 
ing organization or which will cause more 
than 50 per centum of the voting stock of 
an export trading company to be owned or 
controlled by banking organizations, only 
with the prior approval of the appropriate 
Federal banking agency. 


Any banking organization which makes an 
investment under authority of clause (A) 
of the preceding sentence shall promptly 
notify the appropriate Federal banking 
agency of such investment and shall file 
such reports on such investment as such 
agency may require. If, after receipt of any 
such notification, the appropriate Federal 
banking agency determines that export 
trading company is a subsidiary of the in- 
vesting banking organization, it shall have 
authority to disapprove the investment or 
impose conditions on such investment un- 
der authority of subsection (d). In further- 
ance of such authority, the appropriate 
Federal banking agency, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, may require divesti- 
ture of any voting stock or other evidences 
of ownership previously acquired, and may 
impose conditions necessary for the termina- 
tion of any controlling relationship. 

(2) If a banking organization proposes to 
make any investment or engage in any ac- 
tivity included within the following two 
subparagravhs, it must give the appropri- 
ate Federal banking agency ninety days 
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prior written notice before it makes such 
investment or engages in such activity. 

(A) any additional investment in an ex- 
port trading company subsidiary; or 

(B) the engagement by any export trad- 
ing company subsidiary in any line of ac- 
tivity, including specifically the taking of 
title to goods, wares, merchandise, or com- 
modities, if such activity was not disclosed 
in any prior application for approval. 


During the notification period provided un- 
der this paragraph, the appropriate Federal 
banking agency may, by written notice, dis- 
approve the proposed investment or activity 
or impose conditions on such investment 
or activity under authority of subsection 
(d). An additional investment or activity 
covered by this paragraph may be made or 
engaged in, as the case may be, prior to 
the expiration of the notification period if 
the appropriate Federal banking agency is- 
sues written notice of its intent not to 
disapprove. 

(3) In the event of the failure of the 
appropriate Federal banking agency to act on 
any application for approval under para- 
graph (1)(B) of this subsection within a 
period of one hundred and twenty days, 
which period begins on the date the applica- 
tion has been accepted for processing by the 
appropriate Federal banking agency, the ap- 
plication shall be deemed to have been 
granted. In the event of the failure of the 
appropriate Federal banking agency either 
to disapprove or to impose conditions on any 
investment or activity subject to the prior 
notification requirements of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection within the ninety-day 
period provided therein, such period begin- 
ning on the date the notification has been 
received by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency, such investment or activity may be 
made or engaged in, as the case may be, any 
time after the expiration of such period. 

(c) The following limitations apply to ex- 
port trading companies and the investments 
in such companies by banking organiza- 
tions: 

(1) The name of any export trading com- 
pany shall not be similar in any respect to 
that of a banking organization that owns 
any of its voting stock or other evidences of 
ownership except where a majority of the 
outstanding voting stock or other evidences 
of ownership of the company is owned or 
controlled by such banking organization. 

(2) The total historical cost of the direct 
and indirect investments by a banking orga- 
nization in an export trading company com- 
bined with extensions of credit by the bank- 
ing organization and its direct and indirect 
subsidiaries to such export trading company 
shall not exceed 10 per centum of the bank- 
ing organization's capital and surplus. 

(3) A banking organization that owns any 
voting stock or other evidences of owner- 
ship of an export trading company may be 
required, by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency, to terminate its ownership or shall 
be subject to limitations or conditions which 
may be imposed by such agency, if the 
agency determines that the company has 
taken positions in commodities or commodi- 
ties contracts, in securities, or in foreign ex- 
change, other than as may be necessary in 
the course of its business operations. 

(4) No banking organization holding vot- 
ing stock or other evidences of ownership 
of any export trading company may extend 
credit or cause any affiliate to extend credit 
to any export trading company or to cus- 
tomers of such company on terms more fav- 
orable than those afforded similar borrowers 
in similar circumstances, and such exten- 
sion of credit shall not involve more than 
the normal risk of repayment or present 
other unfavorable features. 

(d)(1) In the case of every application 
under subsection (b) (1) (B) of this section, 
the appropriate Federal banking agency shall 
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take into consideration the financial and 
managerial resources, competitive situation, 
and future prospects of the banking orga- 
nization and export trading company con- 
cerned, and the benefits of the proposal to 
United States business, industrial, and agri- 
cultural concerns (with special emphasis on 
small, medium-size, and minority con- 
cerns), and to improving United States com- 
petitiveness in world markets. The appropri- 
ate Federal banking agency may not approve 
any investment for which an application has 
been filed under subsection (b)(1)(B) if it 
finds that the export benefits of such pro- 
posal are outweighed in the public interest 
by any adverse financial, managerial, com- 
petitive, or other banking factors associated 
with the particular investment. Any disap- 
proval order issued under this section must 
contain a statement of the reasons for 
disapproval. 

(2) In approving any application sub- 
mitted under subsection (b) (1) (B), the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency may 
impose such conditions which, under the 
circumstances of such case, it may deem 
necessary (A) to limit a banking organiza- 
tion's financial exposure to an export trad- 
ing company, or (B) to prevent possible 
conflicts of interest or unsafe or unsound 
banking practices. With respect to the taking 
of title to goods, wares, merchandise, or 
commodities by any export trading company 
subsidiary of a banking organization, the 
appropriate Federal banking agencies may, 
by order, regulation, or guidelines, establish 
standards designed to ensure against any 
unsafe or unsound practices that could ad- 
versely affect a controlling banking organi- 
zation investor. In particular, the appropriate 
Federal banking agencies may establish 
inventory-to-capital ratios, based on the cap- 
ital of the export trading company subsidi- 
ary, for those circumstances in which the 
export trading company subsidiary may bear 
a market risk on inventory held. 

(3) In determining whether to impose any 
condition under the preceding paragraph 
(2), or in imposing such condition, the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency must give 
due consideration to the size of the banking 
organization and export trading company 
involved, the degree of investment and other 
support to be provided by the banking orge- 
nization to the export trading company, and 
the identity, character, and financial strength 
of any other investors in the export trading 
company. The appropriate Federal banking 
agency shall not impose any conditions or 
set standards for the taking of title which 
unnecessarily disadvantage, restrict, or limit 
export trading companies in competing in 
world markets or in achieving the purposes 
of section 102 of this Act. In particular, in 
setting standards for the taking of title 
under the preceding paragraph (2), the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agencies shall give 
special weight to the need to take title in 
certain kinds of trade transactions, such as 
international barter transactions. 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the apbroprlate Federal banking 
agency may, whenever it has reasonable 
cause to believe that the ownership or con- 
trol of any investment in an export trading 
company constitutes a serious risk to the 
financial safety, soundness, or stability of 
the banking organization and is inconsistent 
with sound banking principles or with the 
purposes of this Act or with the Financial 
Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966, order 
the banking organization, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing, to terminate 
(within one hundred and twenty days or 
such longer period as the appropriate Fed- 
eral banking agency may direct in unusual 
circumstances) its investment in the ex- 
port trading company. 

(5) On or before two years after enact- 
ment of this Act, the appropriate Federal 
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banking agencies shall jointly report to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Ur- 
ban Affairs of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
of the House of Representatives their recom- 
mendations with respect to the implementa- 
tion of this section, their recommendations 
on any changes in United States law to 
facilitate the financing of United States ex- 
ports, especially by small, medium-size, and 
minority business concerns, and their recom- 
mendations on the effects of ownership of 
United States banks by foreign banking or- 
ganizations affiliated with trading companies 
doing business in the United States. 

(6) The appropriate Federal banking 
agency may, by regulation or order, exempt 
from the collateral requirements of section 
23A of the Federal Reserve Act any loan 
or extension of credit made by a national or 
State bank to an export trading company 
affiliate if the agency determines such ex- 
emption is necessary to finance the operat- 
ing expenses of an affiliated export trading 
company and does not expose the bank to 
undue financial risks. This paragraph does 
not apply to bank affiliates currently exempt 
from the requirements of section 23A. 

(e)(1) Any party aggrieved by an order 
of an appropriate Federal banking agency 
under this section may obtain a review of 
such order in the United States court of ap- 
peals within any circuit wherein such orga- 
nization has its principal place of business, 
or in the court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, by filing a notice of ap- 
peal in such court within thirty days from 
the date of such order, and simultaneously 
sending a copy of such notice by registered 
or certified mail to the appropriate Federal 
banking agency. The appropriate Federal 
banking agency shall promptly certify and 
file in such court the record upon which 
the order was based. The court shall set aside 
any order found to be (A) arbitrary, capri- 
cious, an abuse of discretion, or otherwise 
not in accordance with law; (B) contrary to 
constitutional right, power, privilege or im- 
munity; (C) in excess of statutory juris- 
diction, authority, or limitations, or short 
of statutory right; or (D) without observ- 
ance of procedure required by law. 

(2) Except for violations of subsection 
(b)(3) of this section, the court shall re- 
mand for further consideration by the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency any order 
set aside solely for procedural errors and 
may remand for further consideration by 
the appropriate Federal banking agency any 
order set aside for substantive errors. Upon 
remand, the appropriate Federal 
agency shall have no more than sixty days 
from date of issuance of the court’s order to 
cure any procedural error or reconsider its 
prior order. If the agency fails to act within 
this period, the application or other matter 
subject to review shall be deemed to have 
been granted as a matter of law. 

(f)(1) The appropriate Federal banking 
agencies are authorized and empowered to 
issue such rules, regulations, and orders, to 
require such reports, to delegate such func- 
tions, and to conduct such examinations of 
subsidiary export trading companies, as 
each of them may deem necessary in order 
to perform their respective duties and func- 
tions under this section and to administer 
and carry out the provisions and purposes 
of this section and prevent evasions thereof. 

(2) In addition to any powers, remedies, 
or sanctions otherwise provided by law, 
compliance with the requirements imvosed 
under this section may be enforced under 
section 8 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act by any appropriate Federal banking 
agency defined in that Act. 

(g) Nothing in this section shall at any 
time prevent any State from adopting a law 
prohibiting banks chartered under the laws 
of such State from investing in export trad- 
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ing companies or applying conditions, lim- 
itations, or restrictions on investments by 
banks chartered under the laws of such 
State in export trading companies in addi- 
tion to any conditions, limitations, or re- 
strictions provided under this section. 

GUARANTEES FOR EXPORT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

AND INVENTORY 


Sec. 106. The Export-Import Bank of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
establish a program to provide guarantees 
for loans extended by financial institutions 
or other private creditors to export trading 
companies as defined in section 103(5) of 
this Act, or to other exporters, when such 
loans are secured by export accounts re- 
ceivable or inventories of exportable goods, 
and when in the judgment of the Board of 
Directors— 

(1) the private credit market is not pro- 
viding adequate financing to enable other- 
wise creditworthy export trading companies 
or exporters to consummate export trans- 
actions; and 

(2) such guarantees would facilitate ex- 
pansion of exports which would not other- 
wise occur. 


The Board of Directors shall attempt to in- 
sure that a major share of any loan guar- 
antees ultimately serves to promote exports 
from small, medium-size and minority busi- 
nesses or agricultural concerns. Guarantees 
provided under the authority of this section 
shall be subject to limitations contained in 
annual appropriations Acts. 


TITLE II—EXPORT TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Export Trade Association Act of 1981“. 


FINDINGS; DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 202. (a) FPuyprincs.—The Congress finds 
and declares that— 

(1) the exports of the American economy 
are responsible for creating and maintaining 
one out of every nine manufacturing jobs in 
the United States and for generating $1 out 
of every $7 of total United States goods 
produced; 

(2) exports will play an even larger role in 
the United States economy in the future in 
the face of severe competition from foreign 
government-owned and subsidized commer- 
cial entities; 

(3) between 1968 and 1977 the United 
States share of total world exports fell from 
19 per centum to 13 per centum; 

(4) trade deficits contribute to the decline 
of the dollar on international currency mar- 
kets, fueling Inflation at home; 

(5) service-related industries are vital to 
the well-being of the American economy in- 
asmuch as they create jobs for seven out of 
every ten Americans, provide 65 per centum 
of the Nation's gross national product, and 
represent a small but rapidly rising per- 
centage of United States international trade; 

(6) agriculture constitutes the foundation 
of the economy of the United States and will 
continue to be a leading sector in United 
States export growth; 

(7) small- and medium-sized firms are 
prime beneficiaries of joint exporting, 
through pooling of technical expertise, help 
in achieving economies of scale, and assist- 
ance in competing effectively in foreign mar- 
kets; and 

(8) the Department of Commerce has as 
one of its responsibilities the development 
and promotion of United States exports. 

(b) Purrose.—It is the purpose of this 
title to encourage American exports by di- 
recting the Department of Commerce to en- 
courage and promote the formation of ex- 
port trade associations through the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, by making the provisions of 
that Act explicitly apnlicable to the exporta- 
tion of services, and by transferring the re- 
sponsibility for administering that Act from 
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the Federal Trade Commission to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 203. The Webb-Pomerene Act (15 
U.S.C. 61-66) is amended by striking out the 
first section (15 U.S.C. 61) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“SECTION 1. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

“(1) Export tTrape.—The term ‘export 
trade’ means trade or commerce in goods, 
wares, merchandise, or services exported, or 
in the course of being exported from the 
United States or any territory thereof to any 
foreign nation. 

(2) Service.—The term ‘service’ means 
intangible economic output, including, but 
not limited to— 

“(A) business, repair, and amusement 
services; 

“(B) management, legal, engineering, 
architectural, and other professional serv- 
ices; and 

“(C) financial, insurance, transportation, 
informational and any other data-based 
services, and communication services. 

“(3) EXPORT TRADE ACTIVITIES—The term 
‘export trade activities’ means activities or 
agreements in the course of export trade. 

“(4) METHODS OF OPERATION.—The term 
‘methods of operation’ means the methods 
by which an association or export 
company conducts or proposes to conduct 
export trade. 

“(5) TRADE WITHIN THE UNITED STATES.— 
The term ‘trade within the United States’ 
whenever used in this Act means trade or 
commerce among the several States or in any 
territory of the United States, or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or between any such ter- 
ritory and another, or between any such ter- 
ritory or territories and any State or States 
or the District of Columbia, or between the 
District of Columbia and any State or States. 

“(6) AssociaTIon.—The term ‘association’ 
means any combination, by contract or other 
arrangement, of persons who are citizens of 
the United States, partnerships which are 
created under and exist pursuant to the laws 
of any State or of the United States, or cor- 
porations, whether operated for profit or 
organized as nonprofit corporations, which 
are created under and exist pursuant to the 
laws of any State or of the United States. 

7) EXPORT TRADING COMPANY.—The term 
‘export trading company’ means an export 
trading company as defined in section 103(5) 
of the Export Trading Company Act of 1981. 

“(8) ANTITRUST Laws.—The term ‘antitrust 
laws’ means the antitrust laws defined in the 
first section of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 12), 
sections 5 and 6 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 45, 46), and any State 
antitrust or unfair competition law. 

“(9) SeEcRETARY.—The term ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of Commerce. 

“(10) ATTORNEY GENERAL.—The term ‘At- 
torney General’ means the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

“(11) Commaussion.—The term ‘Commis- 
sion’ means the Federal Trade Commission.”. 

ANTITRUST EXEMPTION 


Sec. 204. The Webb-Pomerene Act (15 
U.S.C. 61-66) is amended by striking out 
section 2 (15 U.S.C. 62) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Src. 2, EXEMPTION From ANTITRUST Laws. 

„(a) Exicreruiry.—The export trade, export 
trade activities, and methods of operation 
of any association, entered into for the sole 
purpose of engaging in export trade, and 
engaged in or proposed to be engaged in such 
export trade, and the export trade, exnort 
trade activities and methods of operation 
of any export trading company, that— 

“(1) serve to preserve or promote exnort 
trade; 

“(2) result in neither a substantial lessen- 
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ing of competition or restraint of trade 
within the United States nor a substantial 
restraint of the export trade of any com- 
petitor of such association or export trading 
company; 

“(3) do not unreasonably enhance, sta- 
bilize, or depress prices within the United 
States of the goods, wares, merchandise, or 
services of the class exported by such asso- 
ciation or export trading company; 

“(4) do not constitute unfair methods of 
competition against competitors engaged in 
the export trade of goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, or services of the class exported by such 
association or export trading company; 

“(5) do not include any act which results, 
or may reasonably be expected to result, in 
the sale for consumption or resale within 
the United States of the goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, or services exported by the asso- 
ciation or export trading company or its 
members; and 

(6) do not constitute trade or commerce 
in the licensing of patents, technology, 
trademarks, or know-how, except as inciden- 
tal to the sale of the goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, or services exported by the association 
or export trading company or its members 


shall, when certified according to the proce- 
dures set forth in this Act, be eligible for the 
exemption provided in subsection (b). 

“(b) EXEMPTION.—An association or an 
export trading company and its members are 
exempt from the operation of the antitrust 
laws with respect to their export trade, ex- 
port trade activities and methods of opera- 
tion that are specified in a certificate issued 
according to the procedures set forth in this 
Act, carried out in conformity with the pro- 
visions, terms, and conditions prescribed in 
such certificate and engaged in during the 
period in which such certificate is in effect. 
The subsequent revocation in whole or in 
part of such certificate shall not render an 
association or its members or an export trad- 
ing company or its members, liable under 


the antitrust laws for such export trade, ex- 
port trade activities, or methods of operation 
engaged in during such period. 

“(c) DISAGREEMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


OR COMMISSION.—Whenever, pursuant to 
section 4(b)(1) of this Act, the Attorney 
General or the Commission has formally ad- 
vised the Secretary of disagreement with his 
determination to issue a proposed certificate, 
and the Secretary has nonetheless issued 
such proposed certificate or an amended cer- 
tificate, the exemption provided by this sec- 
tion shall not be effective until thirty days 
after the issuance of such certificate.”. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3 


Sec. 205. The Webb-Pomerene Act (15 
U.S.C. 61-66) is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately before sec- 
tion 3 (15 U.S.C. 63) the following: 


“SEc. 3. OWNERSHIP INTEREST IN OTHER 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS PERMITTED.”, 
and 
(2) by striking out “Sec. 3. That nothing” 
in section 3 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Nothing”. 


ADMINISTRATION; ENFORCEMENT; REPORTS 


Sec. 206. (a) In GENERAL.—The Webb- 
Pomerene Act (15 U.S.C. 61-66) is amended 
by striking out sections 4 and 5 (15 U.S.C. 64 
and 65) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following sections: 

“SEC. 4. CERTIFICATION. 

a) PROCEDURE FoR APPLICATION.—Any as- 
sociation or export trading company seeking 
certification under this Act shall file with 
the Secretary a written application for certi- 
fication setting forth the following: 

“(1) The name of the association or ex- 
port trading company. 

“(2) The location of all of the offices or 
places of business of the association or ex- 


port trading company in the United States 
and abroad. 
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“(3) The names and addresses of all of the 
Officers, stockholders, and members of the 
association or export trading company. 

“(4) A copy of the certificate or articles 
of incorporation and bylaws, if the associa- 
tion or export trading company is a corpo- 
ration; or a copy of the articles, partnership, 
joint venture, or other agreement or con- 
tract under which the association or export 
trading company conducts or proposes to 
conduct its export trade activities, or con- 
tract of association, if the association or 
export trading company is unincorporated. 

(5) A description of the goods, wares, 
merchandise, or services which the associa- 
tion or export trading company or their 
members export or propose to export. 

“(6) A description of the domestic and 
international conditions, circumstances, and 
factors which show that the association or 
export trading company and its activities 
will serve a s-ecified need in promoting the 
export trade of the described goods, wares, 
merchandise, or services. 

“(7) The export trade activities in which 
the association or export trading company 
intends to engage and the methods by 
which the association or exvort trading com- 
pany conducts or proposes to conduct export 
trade in the described goods. wares. mer- 
chandise, or services, including, but not 
limited to, any agreements to sell exclusively 
to or through the association or export trad- 
ing company, any agreements with foreign 
persons who may act as joint selling agents, 
any agreements to acquire a foreign selling 
agent, any agreements for pooling tangible 
or intangible property or resources, or any 
territorial, price-maintenance, membership, 
or other restrictions to be imposed upon 
members of the association or export trading 
company. 

“(8) The names of all countries where ex- 
port trade in the described goods, wares, 
merchandise, or services is conducted or pro- 
posed to be conducted by or through the 
association or export trading company. 


“(9) Any other information which the Sec- 
retary may request concerning the organiza- 
tion, operation, management, or finances of 
the association or export trading company; 
the relation of the association or export trad- 
ing company to other associations. corpo- 
rations, partnerships, and individuals; and 
competition or potential competition, and 
effects of the association or export trading 
company thereon. The Secretary may request 
such information as part of an initial appli- 
cation or as a necessary supplement thereto. 
The Secretary may not request information 
under this paragraph which is not reasonably 
available to the person making application or 
which is not necessary for certification of the 
Prospective association or export trading 
company. 

“(b) TSSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE.— 

“(1) NINETY-DAY PERIOD.—The Secretary 
shall issue a certificate to an association or 
export trading company within ninety days 
after receiving the application for certifica- 
tion or necessary supplement thereto if the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Attor- 
ney General and Commission, determines 
that the association and, its export trade, 
export trade activities and methods of oper- 
ation, or export trading company, and its 
export trade, export trade activities and 
methods of operation meet the requirements 
of section 2 of this Act and will serve a speci- 
fied need in promoting the export trade of 
the goods, wares, merchandise, or services de- 
scribed in the application for certification. 
The certificate shall specify the permissible 
export trade, export trade activities and 
methods of operation of the association or 
export trading company and shall include any 
terms and conditions the Secretary deems 
necessary to comply with the requirements of 
section 2 of this Act. The Secretary shall de- 
liver to the Attorney General and the Com- 
mission a copy of any certificate that he pro- 
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poses to issue. The Attorney General or Com- 
mission may, within fifteen days thereafter, 
give written notice to the Secretary of an 
intent to offer advice on the determination. 
The Attorney General or Commission may, 
after giving such written notice and within 
forty-five days of the time the Secretary has 
delivered a copy of a proposed certificate, for- 
mally advise the Secretary and the petition- 
ing association or export trading company of 
disagreement with the Secretary's determina- 
tion. The Secretary shall not issue any certifi- 
cate prior to the expiration of such forty-five- 
day period unless he has (A) received no 
notice of intent to offer advice by the Attor- 
ney General or the Commission within fifteen 
days after delivering a copy of a proposed 
certificate, or (B) received any noticed formal 
advice of disagreement or written confirma- 
tion that no formal disagreement will be 
transmitted from the Attorney General and 
the Commission. After the forty-five-day pe- 
riod or, if no notice of intent to offer advice 
has been given, after the fifteen-day period, 
the Secretary shall either issue the proposed 
certificate, issue an amended certificate, or 
deny the application. Upon agreement of the 
applicant, the Secretary may delay taking 
action for not more than thirty additional 
days after the forty-five-day period. Before 
offering advice on a proposed certification, 
the Attorney General and Commission shall 
consult in an effort to avoid, wherever pos- 
sible, having both agencies offer advice on 
any application. 

“(2) EXPEDITED CERTIFICATION.—In those 
instance where the temporary nature of the 
export trade activities, deadlines for bidding 
on contracts or filling orders, or any other 
circumstances beyond the control of the as- 
sociation or export trading company which 
have a significant impact on its export trade, 
make the ninety-day period for application 
approval described in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, or an amended application ap- 
proval as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section, impractical for the association or 
export trading company seeking certification, 
such association or export trading company 
may request and may receive expedited ac- 
tion on its application for certification. 

(3) AUTOMATIC CERTIFICATION FOR EXISTING 
ASSOCIATIONS.—Any association registered 
with the Federal Trade Commission under 
this Act as of January 19, 1981, may file with 
the Secretary an application for automatic 
certification of any export trade, export trade 
activities, and methods of operation in 
which it was engaged prior to enactment of 
the Export Trade Association Act of 1981. 
Any such application must be filed within 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of enactment of such Act and shall be acted 
upon by the Secretary in accordance with 
the procedures provided by this section. The 
Secretary shall issue to the association a 
certificate specifying the permissible export 
trade, export trade activities, and methods 
of operation that he determines are shown 
by the application (including any necessary 
supplement thereto), on its face, to be eligi- 
ble for certification under this Act, and in- 
cluding any terms and conditions the Secre- 
tary deems necessary to comply with the 
requirements of section 2(a) of this Act, un- 
less the Secretary possesses information 
clearly indicating that the requirements of 
section 2(a) are not met. 

“(4) APPEAL OF DETERMINATION.—'f the 
Secretary determines not to issue a certificate 
to an association or export trading company 
which has submitted an application for cer- 
tification, or for an amendment of a certifi- 
cate, then he shall— 

“(A) notify the association or export trad- 
ing company of his determination and the 
reasons for his determination, and 

“(B) upon request made by the association 
or export trading company, afford it an op- 
portunity for reconsideration with respect 
to that determination. 
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„(e) MATERIAL CHANGES IN CIRCUMSTANCES; 
AMENDMENT OF CERTIFICATE. Whenever there 
is a material change in the membership, ex- 
port trade activities, or methods of operation, 
of an association or export trading company 
then it shall report such change to the Sec- 
retary and may apply to the Secretary for 
an amendment of its certificate. Any appli- 
cation for an amendment to a certificate 
shall set forth the requested amendment of 
the certificate and the reasons for the re- 
quested amendment. Any request for the 
amendment of a certificate shall be treated 
in the same manner as an original applica- 
tion for a certificate. 

“(d) AMENDMENT OR REVOCATION OF CER- 
TIFICATE BY SECRETARY.— 

“(1) The Secretary on his own initiative 
shall, upon a determination that the export 
trade, export trade activities or methods of 
operation of an association or export trad- 
ing company no longer comply with the re- 
quirements of section 2 of this Act, revoke 
its certificate or make such amendments as 
may be necessary to comply with the re- 
quirements of such section. 

(2) Prior to revoking or amending a cer- 
tificate, the Secretary shall— 

“(A) notify the holder of the certificate 
in writing of the facts or conduct which may 
warrant the action, and 

“(B) provide the holder of the certificate 
an opportunity for such hearing as may be 
appropriate in the circumstances. 

“(3) Before revoking or amending a cer- 
tificate pursuant to this subsection the Sec- 
retary may in his discretion provide the 
holder of the certificate an opportunity to 
achieve compliance within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time not to exceed ninety days, except 
that nothing in this paragraph shall affect 
any action under section 4(e) of this Act. 

„(e) ACTION FoR REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE 
BY ATTORNEY GENERAL OR COMMISSION.— 

“(1) The Attorney General or the Commis- 
sion may bring an action against an associ- 
ation or export trading company or its mem- 
bers to invalidate, in whole or in part, its 
certificate on the ground that the export 
trade, export trade activities or methods of 
operation of the association or export trad- 
ing company fail or have failed to meet the 
requirements of section 2 of this Act. Except 
in the case of an action brought during the 
period before an antitrust exemption be- 
comes effective, as provided for in section 
2(c), the Attorney General or Commission 
shall notify any association or export trad- 
ing company or member thereof, against 
which it intends to bring an action for rev- 
ocation, thirty days in advance, as to its 
intent to file an action under this subsec- 
tion. The district court shall consider any 
issues presented in any such action de novo 
and if it finds that the requirements of sec- 
tion 2 are not met, it shall issue an order 
revoking the certificate or any other order 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act and the requirements of section 2. 

“(2) Any action brought under this sub- 
section shall be considered an action de- 
scribed in section 1337 of title 28, United 
States Code. Pending any such action which 
was brought during the period any exemp- 
tion is held in abevance pursuant to section 
2(c) of this Act, the court may make such 
temporary restraining order or prohibition as 
shall be deemed just in the premises. 

“(3) No person other than the Attorney 
General or Commission shall have standing 
to bring an action against an association or 
export trading company or their respective 
members for failure of the association or ex- 
port trading company or their respective 
export trade, export trade activities or meth- 
ods of operation to meet the elicibility re- 
quirements of section 2 of this Act. 

“(f) COMPLIANCE WITH OTHER Laws.—Each 
association and each export trading com- 
pany and any subsidiary thereof shall com- 
ply with United States export control laws 
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pertaining to the export or transshipment of 
any goods on the Commodity Control List to 
controlled countries. Such laws shall be com- 
plied with before actual shipment. 

(g) JupiciaL Review.—Final orders of the 
Secretary under this section shall be subject 
to judicial review pursuant to chapter 7 of 
title 5, United States Code. 


“Sec..5. GUIDELINES. 


(a) INITIAL PROPOSED GuIDELINES.—Within 
ninety days after the enactment of the Ex- 
port Trade Association Act of 1981, the Secre- 
tary, after consultation with the Attorney 
General, and the Commission shall publish 
proposed guidelines for purposes of deter- 
mining whether export trade, export trade 
activities and methods of operation of an 
association or export trading company will 
meet the requirements of section 2 of this 
Act. 

“(b) PUBLIC COMMENT PeRiIop.—Following 
publication of the proposed guidelines, and 
any proposed revision of guidelines, inter- 
ested parties shall have thirty days to com- 
ment on the proposed guidelines. The Secre- 
tary shall review the comments and, after 
consultation with the Attorney General, and 
Commission, publish final guidelines within 
thirty days after the last day on which com- 
ments may be made under the preceding 
sentence. 

“(c) Pzriopic Revision.—After publication 
of the final guidelines, the Secretary shall 
periodically review the guidelines and, after 
consultation with the Attorney General, and 
the Commission, propose revisions as needed. 

d) APPLICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
CEDURE Acr.— The promulgation of guidelines 
under this section shall not be considered 
rulemaking for purposes of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, and 
section 553 of such title shall not apply to 
their promulgation. 


“Sec. 6. ANNUAL REPORTS. 


“Every certified association or export trad- 
ing company shall submit to the Secretary an 
annual report, in such form and at such time 
as he may require, which report updates 
where necessary the information described by 
section 4(a) of this Act. 

“Sec. 7. CONFIDENTIALITY OF APPLICATION AND 
ANNUAL REPORT INFORMATION. 


(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Portions of applica- 
tions made under section 4, including 
amendments to such applications, and an- 
nual reports made under section 6 that con- 
tain trade secrets or confidential business or 
financial information, the disclosure of which 
would harm the competitive position of the 
person submitting such information shall be 
confidential, and, except as authorized by 
this section, no officer or employee or former 
officer or employee, of the United States shall 
disclose any such confidential information, 
obtained by him in any manner in connec- 
tion with his service as such an officer or 
employee. 

“(b) DISCLOSURE TO ATTORNEY GENERAL OR 
CoMMISSION.—Whenever the Secretary be- 
lieves that an applicant may be eligible for a 
certificate, or has issued a certificate to an 
association or export trading company, he 
shall promptly make available all materials 
filed by the applicant, association or export 
trading company, including applications and 
supplements thereto, reports of material 
changes, applications for amendments and 
annual reports, and information derived 
therefrom, to the Attorney General or Com- 
mission, or any employee or officer thereof, 
for official use in connection with an investi- 
gation or judicial or administrative proceed- 
ing under this Act or the antitrust laws to 
which the United States or the Commission 
is or may be a party. Such information may 
only be disclosed by the Secretary upon a 
prior certification that the information will 
be maintained in confidence and will only be 
used for such official law enforcement 
purposes. 
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“Sec. 8. MODIFICATION OF ASSOCIATION TO 
Compiy WITH UNITED STATES OB- 
LIGATIONS, 

“At such time as the United States under- 
takes binding international obligations by 
treaty or statute, to the extent that the op- 
erations of any export trade association or 
export trading company, certified under this 
Act, are inconsistent with such international 
obligations, the Secretary may require the 
association or export trading company to 
modify its respective operations, and in so 
doing afford the association or export trad- 
ing company a reasonable opportunity to 
comply therewith, so as to be consistent 
with such international obligations. 

“Src. 9. REGULATIONS. 


“The Secretary, after consultation with the 
Attorney General and the Commission, 
shall promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act 
“Sec. 10. Task Force STUDY. 


“Seven years after the date of enactment 
of the Export Trade Association Act of 1981, 
the President shall appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a task 
force to examine the effect of the operation of 
this Act on domestic competition and on 
United States international trade and to 
recommend either continuation, revision, or 
termination of the Webb-Pomerene Act. The 
task force shall have one year to conduct its 
study and to make its recommendations to 
the President.“ 

(b) REoESIGNATION OF SECTION 6.—The Act 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Sec. 6.” in section 6 
(15 U.S.C. 66), and 

(2) by inserting immediately before such 
section the following: 


“Sec. 11. SHORT TITLE.”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE WITH REGARD TO EXISTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec. 207. (a) GENERAL RULE.—The amend- 
ments to the Webb-Pomerene Act set forth 
in sections 203, 204, 205, and 206 of this Act 
shall become effective with regard to an exist- 
ing association described in subsection (b) 
only at such time as the association may elect 
to be certified pursuant to subsection (c). 

(b) ELECTION TO CONTINUE UNDER PRIOR 
Law.—Application of the antitrust laws to 
any association which as of January 1, 1981, 
had filed with the Commission the informa- 
tion specified under section 5 of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act as in effect immediately prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act shall 
continue to be governed by the standards set 
forth in that Act, unless such association 
elects to seek certification under subsection 
(c). 

(e) ELECTION TO APPLY FoR CERTIFICATION.— 
Any association to which subsection (b) 
applies may, at any time after the effective 
date of this Act, file an application for certi- 
fication with the Secretary containing the 
information set forth in section 4(a) of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, as amended by section 
206 of this Act. The Secretary shall consider 
and act upon such application in the man- 
ner provided in section 4(b) of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, as amended by section 206 of 
this Act. The association filing an applica- 
tion pursuant to this subsection shall con- 
tinue to be subject to subsection (b) of this 
section until the Secretary issues a certificate 
and such certificate has been accepted by the 
association; the association must decide 
whether or not to accept such certificate no 
later than thirty days after the Secretary's 
determination with respect thereto has be- 
come final. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was Any transaction of such business will be ORDER FOR THE SENATE TO TAKE 


agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
recess until 9:30 a.m., Thusrday, April 9, 
1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
reconvenes tomorrow and following the 
time allocated to the two leaders under 
the standing order, there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, not to exceed 1 hour, with Senators 
permitted to speak for not more than 10 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING UNTIL FRIDAY, 
APRIL 10, AND FOR ADJOURN- 
MENT FROM FRIDAY UNTIL MON- 
DAY, APRIL 27, 1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business on tomorrow, it 
stand in recess until 9:30 a.m. on Friday, 
April 10; that when the Senate recesses 
on Friday, it stand in adjournment until 
12 noon on Monday, April 27, 1981, pur- 
* to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is it anticipated that Friday’s session 
will be pro forma only? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is the under- 
standing, that Friday’s session will be 
pro forma only. Tomorrow, there will be 
routine business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr ROBERT C. BYRD. On tomorrow, 
will the Senate transact any business or 
will the session be for the purpose of 
routine type morning business? 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senate will have 
routine morning business and, subject to 
normal clearance, will deal with some 
routine unanimous-consent matters. It 
is not anticipated that we will take up 
any controversial matters tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be just the introduction of 
bills, resolutions. speeches, and so forth? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do have a unani- 
mous-consent request that the RECORD 
be left open for bills and reports, but 
that is my understanding. I do not know 
whether there will be any other items 
that might be cleared on the Executive 
Calendar or come off the regular calen- 
dar on the consent basis, but it will be 
totally on a unanimous-consent basis. 


confined to tomorrow and will not be 
done on Friday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Any transac- 
tion of such business will be confined to 
tomorrow and will not be done on 
Friday? 

Mr. STEVENS. There is no intention 
to conduct any business on Friday except 
to have the pro forma session in the 
morning at 9:30. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished assistant majority leader. 


ORDER FOR RECORD TO BE HELD 
OPEN ON THURSDAY, APRIL 9 AND 
FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
April 9 and Friday, April 10 the Recorp 
be open for bills, resolutions, and inserts 
from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m. and that com- 
mittees may be authorized to file reports 
from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m on Thursday and 
Friday 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER AUTHORIZING THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE TO 
RECEIVE MESSAGES DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
ournment of the Senate over until April 
7, 1981, the Secretary of the Senate be 
authorized to receive messages from the 
President of the United States and the 
House of Representatives and that they 
be appropriately referred. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER AUTHORIZING THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SENATE, THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, OR 
THE ACTING PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE TO SIGN DULY EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment of the Senate over until April 
27, 1981, the President of the Senate, the 
President pro tempore, or the Acting 
President pro tempore be authorized to 
sign duly enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER AUTHORIZING THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE TO RECEIVE 
REPORTS DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment of the Senate over until 
April 27, 1981, on Thursday, April 16, 
1981, and Thursday, April 23, 1981, the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized 
to receive reports from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CERTAIN ACTION AND FOR 
RECOGNITION OF CERTAIN SEN- 
ATORS ON MONDAY, APRIL 27, 
1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate reconvenes on Monday, April 27, 1981, 
the reading of the Journal be dispensed 
with; no resolution come over under the 
rule; the call of the Calendar be dis- 
pensed with; and that following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, Mr. Baker, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, and Mr. CRANSTON be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes 
each, upon the conclusion of which, there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 1 hour 
with Senators permitted to speak there- 
in for not more than 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HEFLIN ON TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator HEFLIN 
be granted a 15-minute special order to- 
morrow following the time set aside un- 
der the standing order for the leaders 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider all 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
with the exception of the nomination 
under the ACTION agency and the 
nomination of John B. Crowell under 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I simply want to be sure that 
I understood the distinguished acting 
majority leader correctly. 

He is excluding from consideration at 
this time Mr. John B. Crowell of Oregon 
to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
and Mr. Thomas W. Pauken of Texas to 
be Director of the ACTION agency. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is the Senator's 
understanding. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have no ob- 
jection. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Seeley Lodwick, of Iowa, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for In- 
ternational Affairs and Commodity Pro- 
grams. 
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Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, it is with 
deep satisfaction that I present to the 
Members of the Senate a distinguished 
Iowan whose leadership in the field of 
agriculture has brought credit to our 
State; Seeley G. Lodwick is a farmer, 
an agricultural economist, and a public 
servant. His home is in Wever, Lee 
County, Iowa. He holds a degree in agri- 
cultural economics from Iowa State Uni- 
versity. He served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps for 3 years during World War II 
and was discharged as a lieutenant in 
1945. 

As one who has been a livestock pro- 
ducer, dairy and beef as well as hogs, 
and also a grain producer, he knows from 
personal experience the problems—and 
the satisfactions—of Iowa farm families. 

He is also thoroughly experienced in 
Government affairs. In 1969 he came to 
Washington, D.C., to become the director 
of the conservation and land use divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. In the follow- 
ing years he became secretary of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and ex- 
ecutive assistant to the ASCS adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. Lodwick became director of gov- 
ernment relations for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1973. In that 
capacity he was recognized as a capable, 
articulate and credible spokesman for 
farmers. In 1976 he returned to the De- 
partment of Agriculture as assistant ad- 
ministrator for ASCS. 

I was fortunate to have Seeley Lod- 
wick join my staff as Iowa administrator 
after I took my seat in the U.S. Senate 
in 1979. His faithful service, sound ad- 
vice, integrity and dependability have 
been invaluable to me. 

I urge all Members of the Senate to 
join me in recommending to the Senate 
that Mr. Lodwick be confirmed as Under 
Secretary for International Affairs and 
Commodity Programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of William Gene Lesher, of Vir- 
ginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of C. W. McMillan, of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Commoditv Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Seeley Lodwick, of Iowa, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Gene Lesher, of Virginia, 
to be a member of the Board of Direc- 
a of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

ion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Lynn Helms, of Connecticut, to 
be Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Raymond A. Peck, Jr., of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Administrator of 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph Robert Wright, Jr., of New 
York, to be Deputy Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The legisiative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William H. Morris, Jr., of Tennes- 
see, to be an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs is pleased to report the nomina- 
tion of Mr. William Morris of Tennessee 
to the Senate for confirmation as Assist- 
ant Commerce Secretary for Trade De- 
velopment. 

Our Nation’s merchandise trade deficit, 
which has totaled more than $110 billion 
over the past 5 years and which has 
exceeded the aggregate trade deficit for 
the first 200 years of our Republic, is a 
problem which cries out for innovative 
solutions. Without improvement in our 
trade balance we are doomed to the 
dreadful choice of high interest rates or 
a devalued dollar. Neither of which are 
attractive long-range solutions. 

At his confirmation hearings and in 
his career as a businessman and public 
servant, Bill Morris has shown a capacity 
to come up with innovative answers to 
difficult problems. That, plus his success 
in promoting trade in his home State of 
Tennessee makes him eminently quali- 
fied for the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Trade Development to which he 
has been nominated. 


I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in voting for his confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard T. Pratt, of Utah, to be 
a member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, as chairman 
of the Banking Committee, it is a distinct 
pleasure for me to bring before the Sen- 
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ate the nomination of Richard T, Pratt 
of Utah to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. Dr. Pratt will 
also be designated by the President as 
chairman of the Bank Board. Dr. Pratt 
is eminently qualified for these positions, 
having both distinguished academic and 
employment careers. 

The importance of the position of 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board at this time in our economic 
history cannot be overstated. As the 
economy has taken all sorts of twists and 
turns during the past few years, the ef- 
fects on savings and loan associations, 
personal savings rates, and housing have 
been tremendous. High interest rates 
have adversely affected the earnings and 
deposit levels of thrift institutions. 

During the next several months, Con- 
gress has the task of putting the coun- 
try’s financial house in order which, 
when accomplished, will enable savings 
and loans to maintain stability and 
growth. Lowering the deficit and cutting 
Federal spending will break the inflation- 
ary psychology of the economy and help 
insure that consumers and the housing 
industry continue to be served by a strong 
savings and loan industry. 

As the prospective leader of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, no one is 
better qualified than Richard T. Pratt. 
He has the academic credentials—a B.S. 
and MBA from the University of Utah 
ond a Ph. D. from Indiana University— 
and the employment experience—univer- 
sity professor, Chief Economist of the 
U.S. Savings and Loan League, and con- 
sultant to Federal Home Loan banks and 
other organizations in the savings and 
loan industry—to more than fulfill the 
task for which he has been nominated. 

The Banking Committee has completed 
a thorough review of Dr. Pratt’s back- 
ground and suitability to serve on the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. On 
April 6, 1981, the committee held a hear- 
ing on the nomination and, having sub- 
sequently concluded their consideration 
of this matter, the members of the com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that 
Dr. Pratt be confirmed by the full Senate. 

Dr. Pratt has been nominated to serve 
the remainder of former Bank Board 
Chairman Jay Janis’ term, expiring June 
30, 1981, and to serve a full 4-year term 
beginning on July 1 of this year and end- 
ing on June 30, 1985. This will assure 
continuity in his service at the Bank 
Board. 

Accordingly, besides urging my col- 
leagues to support Dr. Pratt’s nomina- 
tion, I move that the two nominations 
be considered en bloc when the Senate 
votes on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John S. R. Shad, of New York, to 
be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I rise in sup- 
port of the nominations of John S. R. 
Shad, of New York, to be chairman of 
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the Securities and Exchange Commis- 

sion. Mr. Shad brings to the Commission 

an outstanding record of achievement 
and experience, and I support his nomi- 
nations enthusiastically. 

President Reagan simultaneously 
nominated Mr. Shad for two terms on 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and the two nominations are being 
considered en bloc. These are the term 
of the former chairman, Harold Wil- 
liams, which expires on June 5, 1982, and 
the full 5-year term beginning June 5, 
1981 and ending June 5, 1986. The Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs received from Fred F. Fielding, 
Counsel to the President, a letter ex- 
plaining the intent of the two nomina- 
tions, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of that letter be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1981. 

Hon. JAKE GARN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: This is to explain 
and confirm the President’s intentions with 
regard to the nomination of John S. R. Shad 
to be a Member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. Shad has been nominated to fill the 
remainder of the unexpired term of Harold 
Williams, and on June 5, 1981, to succeed 
into the term expiring June 5, 1986. 

Mr. Shad has agreed to resign on June 5, 
1981, the term expiring June 5, 1982. It is 
the President’s intention to accept that res- 
ignation, thereby allowing Mr. Shad to suc- 
ceed into the full five-year term expiring 
June 5, 1986. 

Sincerely, 
Prep F. FIELDING, 
Counsel to the President. 


Mr. GARN. The Banking Committee 
held a hearing on April 6, 1981, on Mr. 
Shad’s nominations, and he indicated 
that the letter quoted above accurately 
oo his understandings and inten- 

ons. 


On April 7, 1981, the committee unan- 
a approved Mr. Shad’s nomina- 
ions. 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion faces a number of challenges in the 
years ahead, including a responsibility 
to reduce wherever possible, any unnec- 
essary burdens associated with the stat- 
utes and regulations which it adminis- 
ters. John Shad is well-eouipped by 
background, experience, and integrity to 
lead the Commission in its endeavors, 
and I recommend that his nominations 
be promptly confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the votes by which these 
nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TIME AGREEMENT ON EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR NO. 1 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
April 29, the Senate go into executive 
session no later than 10 a.m. to consider 
the Resolution of Ratification of the 
Maritime Boundary Settlement Treaty 
with Canada under the following time 
agreement: 

Two hours on the resolution equally di- 
vided between Senators Percy and PELL, 
and that at the expiration or yielding 
back of the 2 hours, the Senate conduct 
a rolicall vote on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I won- 
der if the distinguished Senator would 
excise from the request the provision 
providing for rollcall votes by unanimous 
consent? Could we order that in the 
usual rather than including the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. STEVENS. Then I shall restate at 
the expiration or yielding of the 2 hours 
the Senate proceed to the vote on the 
Resolution of Ratification of the treaty 
and we will seek a rollcall vote at that 
time under the normal procedure. 

I repeat my request, Mr. President, 
for unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session no later than 
10 a.m. on April 29 to consider the Reso- 
lution of Ratification of the Maritime 
Boundary Settlement Treaty with Cana- 
da, that there be 2 hours equally divided 
between Senators Percy and PELL, at the 
expiration or yielding back of the 2 hours 
the Senate proceed immediately to the 
vote on the Resolution of Ratification of 
the treaty, and I give notice that there 
will be requests at that time for rollcall 
votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unan‘mous consent that it be in order 
for a rolicall vote at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I now 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, with 
regard to the treaty we have set down 
for debate on the 27th of April, I ask 
unanimous consent that the treaty be 
considered as amended and as having 
passed through the various parliamen- 
tary stages up to and including the pres- 
entation of the Resolution of Ratification 
which will be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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MARITIME BOUNDARY SETTLE- 
MENT TREATY WITH CANADA— 
EX. U, 96TH CONGRESS, 1ST 
SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the treaty will be considered 
as having passed through its various 
parliamentary stages up to and includ- 
ing the presentation of the Resolution 
of Ratification, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the Treaty between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada to Submit to Binding Dis- 
pute Settlement the Delimitation of the 
Maritime Boundary in the Gulf of Maine 
Area, signed at Washington, March 29, 1979 
(Executive U, 96th Congress, Ist session), 
subject to the following amendments: 

“1. that the second sentence of Article I 
of this treaty shall be amended as follows: 

The Chamber of the International Court 
of Justice shall be deemed to have been con- 
stituted when the Registrar of the Court has 
been notified of the name or names of the 
judge or judges ad hoc.“ 

“2. that Article IV of this treaty shall be 
amended as follows: 

This Treaty shall be ratified in accordance 
with the domestic requirements of the Par- 
ties and shall enter into force on the date 
instruments of ratification are exchanged 
and shall remain in force until terminated 
by agreement of the Parties.’ 

“3. that Article I of the Special Agreement 
Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Canada to Submit to a Chamber of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice the Delimita- 
tion of the Maritime Boundary in the Gulf 
of Maine Area, signed at Washington, March 
29, 1979, shall be amended as follows: 

‘The Parties shall submit the question 
posed in Article IT to a Chamber of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, composed of 
five persons, to be constituted after consul- 
tation with the Parties, pursuant to Article 
26(2) and Article 31 of the Statute of the 
Court and in accordance with this Special 
Agreement.’ 

“4. that Article VI, paragraph 1.(a) of the 
Special Agreement Between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of Canada to Submit to a 
Chamber of the International Court of Jus- 
tice the Delimitation of the Maritime Bound- 
ary in the Gulf of Maine Area, signed at 
Washington, March 29, 1979, shall be 
amended as follows: 

(a) a Memorial to be submitted by each 
Party not later than seven months after the 
Registrar shall have received the notification 
of the name or names of the judge or judges 
ad hoc; 

“5. that paragraph 1 of Article XIII of the 
Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada to Submit to a Court of Ar- 
bitration the Delimitation of the Maritime 
Boundary in the Gulf of Maine Area, signed 
at Washington, March 29, 1979, shall be 
amended as follows: 

1. Following the rendering of the decision 
of the Court or of the Chamber of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice constituted 
pursuant to the Special Agreement Between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada to 
Submit to a Chamber of the International 
Court of Justice the Delimitation of the 
Maritime Boundary in the Gulf of Maine 
Area, either party may request negotiations 
directed toward reaching agreement on ex- 
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tension of the maritime boundary as far sea- 
ward as the Parties may consider desirable.’ 

“6. that paragraph 4 of Article XIII of the 
Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada to Submit to a Court of 
Arbitration the Delimitation of the Mari- 
time Boundary in the Gulf of Maine Area, 
signed at Washington, March 29, 1979, shall 
be amended as follows: 

‘4. If Agreement pursuant to paragraph 1 
or paragraph 2 is not reached, and the mat- 
ter cannot be submitted to the Court in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 3, either Party may 
call upon the President of the International 
Court of Justice to select, after consultation 
with the Parties, five persons to constitute a 
Court of Arbitration.’ 

“7, that paragraph 5 of Article XIII of the 
Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada to Submit to a Court of 
Arbitration the Delimitation of the Maritime 
Boundary in the Gulf of Maine Area, signed 
at Washington, March 29, 1979, be renum- 
bered paragraph 6. 

“8. that a new paragraph 5 be added to Ar- 
ticle XIII of the Agreement Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada to Submit to a 
Court of Arbitration the Delimitation of the 
Maritime Boundary in the Gulf of Maine 
Area, signed at Washington, March 29, 1979, 
as follows: 

5. If the decision referred to in paragraph 
1 was rendered by a Chamber of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and this Agree- 
ment subsequently enters into force, a Court 
of Arbitration shall be established, in ac- 
cordance with Article I of this Agreement, 
for the purposes of deciding the question 
referred to in paragraph 2 of this Article.“ 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to exceed 10 min- 
utes and Senators be recognized during 
that period for not to exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR TESTIMONY 
BY WILLIAM I. WRIGHT 


Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution on behalf of Mr. 
Baker and the distincuished Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
BYRD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 110) to authorize 
testimony by William I. Wright. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this reso- 
lution, under Senate rule XI, would au- 
thorize William Wright to testify in the 
case of Dr. Gary L. Pearson, DVM v. 
The United States, Civil Action No. 249- 
78, pending in the U.S. Court of Claims. 
The resolution also directs the Office of 
Senate Legal Counsel to represent Mr. 
Wright in connection with his testimony 
in this case. 

Mr. Wright, who is now a staff mem- 
ber for Senator ANDREWS, was previously 
a staff member to Senator Milton Young. 
Mr. Wright’s testimony has been re- 
quested at the trial in connection with 
his service with Senator Young. 

The court previously established lim- 
its on the scope of certain testimony in 
the case. This resolution would author- 
ize Mr. Wright's testimony, within that 
limitation, concerning knowledge he ob- 
tained while he served on the staff of 
Senator Young. No subpena has been 
issued since Mr. Wright is willing to tes- 
tify voluntarily. 

Senate Legal Counsel will represent 
Mr. ‘Wright in connection with his testi- 
mony to protect the privileges of the 
Senate if the need arises. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is as 
follows: 

S. Res. 110 

Whereas, the case of Dr. Gary L. Pearson, 
DVM v. The United States (Ct. Cl. No. 249- 
78) is pending in the United States Court 
of Claims Trial Division and is set for trial 
on April 20, 1981; 

Whereas, the testimony of William I. 
Wright, as to knowledge he obtained while 
he served on the staff of former Senator 
Milton Young has been requested at the 
trial; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by the judicial process, be taken 
from such control or possession but by per- 
mission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that testimony 
of a staff employee of the Senate is needful 
for use in any court for the promotion of 
justice, the Senate will take such action 
thereon as will promote the ends of justice 
consistently with the privileges and rights 
of the Senate; 

Whereas, the Court of Claims Trial Divi- 
sion by order entered October 2, 1980, pre- 
scribed limits for testimony to be taken in 
this case; 

Whereas, in consideration of said limita- 
tion the Senate by Senate Resolution 537, 
Ninety-Sixth Congress, Second Session, au- 
thorized Senator Milton Young to testify in 
this case; 

Whereas, Title VII of the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978, Public Law 95-521 (the 
Act), establishes the Office of Senate Legal 
Counsel and provides that the Senate may 
direct its Counsel to represent the Senate, 
its committees, members, officers, or employ- 
ees; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That William I. Wright is au- 
thorized to testify at the trial in the case of 
Dr. Gary L. Pearson, DVM v. The United 
States, (Ct. Cl. No. 249-78) as to matters 
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within the scope of inquiry permitted by the 
October 2, 1980 order of the Court of Claims 
Trial Division; and 

Sec. 2. That, pursuant to sections 703(a), 
704 (a) (1), and 708(c) of the Act, the Senate 
Legal Counsel is directed to represent 
William I. Wright in connection with his 
testimony in this case. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks the floor? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that official 
leave be granted today for the junior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr, BRADLEY), 
who is attending the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment/International Energy Agency 
Parliamentary Symposium on energy 
and the economy in Paris, France. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IS MILITARY AID TO EL SALVADOR 
THE ANSWER? 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the acting head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in El Salvador, Bishop Arturo 
Rivera y Damas, has called for a political 
solution to the civil war in that small 
strife-torn country. 

Although the Bishop called for a halt 
to U.S. military aid to the junta, he was 
equally strong in his denunciation of 
those countries in the “Soviet bloc” that 
are supplying arms to the leftist guer- 
rillas. The Bishop’s remarks came in the 
wake of earlier comments from President 
Duarte that what El Salvador needed 
more than military assistance was eco- 
nomic aid to allow that country to move 
forward with its land reform program. 

I have become increasingly persuaded 
that a political solution to El Salvador’s 
problem is the only workable solution. 
Bishop Rivera y Damas has a reputation 
for caution and realism. The Bishop was 
quoted in the April 7, 1981 Washington 
Post as declaring: 

This country is torn by “a profound, social, 
military and political crisis” marked by “un- 
told human suffering and countless murders” 
... “the help that El Salvador needs must 
be directed to meeting the social” needs of 
the country through a “non-military solu- 
tion.” 


The junta itself has conceded that so- 
cial and economic reform, and the re- 
sources required to accomplish it, are 
the key elements to El Salvador’s future. 

There are some who question the mo- 
tives of the Catholic Church in El Sal- 
vador and elsewhere in Latin America. 
The Secretary of State, last month, even 
implied that the three Catholic nuns 
and one Catholic layworker slain in El 
Salvador could have been involved in 
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gunrunning to the leftist guerrillas. He 
subsequentiy denied that these were his 
personal views. 

Yet, the U.S. Catholic Conference and 
other religious groups have openly op- 
posed U.S. military assistance to El Sal- 
vador. As a result of this public stand, 
it was with considerable interest that I 
read a column in the April 6, 1981, Wash- 
ington Star written by John Langan. 
Father Langan, a Jesuit who is on the 
staff of the Woodstock Theological Cen- 
ter and a teacher of philosophy at 
Georgetown University, discussed the 
role of the church in countries like El 
Salvador. Father Langan asked the ques- 
tion: 

Does religious commitment to human 
rights and aid for the poor damage funda- 
mental American interests? 


He further explained that religious 
opposition to American military aid to 
El Salvador: 

Is not based on a desire to see a totali- 
tarian regime imposed on that country. The 
U.S. Catholic Conference and Bishop Rivera 
y Damas of San Salvador are strongly op- 
posed to intervention by the Soviet Union 
and its surrogates. 

What church leaders have consistently 
stressed is the double need to stop the blood- 
shed and keep the focus on the internal 
character of the civil war, both in its sources 
and in the range of possible solutions. 


This is a very straightforward ex- 
planation of the reasons for supporting a 
political rather than a military solu- 
tion in El Salvador. It is an explanation 
with which few can argue. 

But what I found most convincing 
about Father Langan’s discussion of the 
role of the church was the following: 

Patient efforts to ensure the poor of the 
world an opportunity to work out their prob. 
lems in a way that respects their need for 
human dignity and freedom contribute to 
justice and stability in the world. They cre- 
ate the condition in which the half-truths 
of Marxism and the dictatorial policies to 
which it gives rise can be exposed as in- 
compatible with the needs and aspirations 
of developing peoples. 


Mr. President, Father Langan’s views 
are fundamental to our experience as a 
democracy. Our history as a nation has 
been characterized by our ability to work 
out our human and social problems in a 
way that respects the individual's need 
for human dignity and freedom. This 
has been an underlying basis for our 
strength. We are a nation which prides 
itself on upholding Judeo-Christian val- 
ues. And for our foreign policy to be ef- 
fective it must reflect the values of the 
American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
from the Washington Post and Wash- 
ington Star be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, April 7, 1981] 
SALVADORAN CHURCHMAN OPPOSES 
U.S. MILITARY Am 
(By Marjorie Hyer) 

The acting head of the 
Church in El Salvador, ä 15 
U.S. military aid to his country, met yester- 
day with Vice President Bush, Deputy Secre- 


tary of State William Clark and congre: 
and church leaders. r 
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Declaring that his country is torn by “a 
profound social, military and political crisis” 
marked by “untold human suffering and 
countless murders,” Bishop Arturo Rivera y 
Damas said ‘‘the help that El Salvador needs 
must be directed to meeting the social needs” 
of the country through a “nonmilitary solu- 
tion.” 

Rivera y Damas renewed the appeal of his 
predecessor, the late Archbishop Oscar 
Romero, who shortly before his murder a 
little more than a year ago called for a cutoff 
of American military aid to the ruling junta 
in El Salvador. The junta has been widely 
criticized, particularly in church circles, for 
its failure to control right-wing paramilitary 
units which have been blamed for much of 
the violence in the country. 

There was no immediate response from 
Bush or the State Department to the bishop's 
appeal. 

In assailing the stepped-up military aid of 
the Reagan administration, Rivera y Damas 
said that “with the same emphasis I de- 
nounce and criticize the governments of 
Cuba and Nicaragua” and the “countries of 
the Soviet bloc” for supplying arms to leftist 
guerrillas battling for control of the country. 

The 58-year-old bishop, in his stop here 
after a European trip that included an offi- 
cial visit to the Vatican, denied reports cir- 
culating in some church circles that Pope 
John Paul II has been less than enthusiastic 
about the activist role of Latin American 
church leaders, including Romero, in trying 
to deal with political turmoil there. “If you 
are speaking about [Romero's] ministry of 
speaking out in favor of the poor,” he said ir 
response to a question, “I haye been encour- 
aged [by the Vatican] to do so, and I have 
been encouraged to look for a specific solu- 
tion” to the prolonged violence in El Sal- 
vador. 

The bishop said he was “dissatisfied” by 
the government’s efforts in tracking down 
the persons responsible for the slaying of 
three American nuns and a lay woman social 
worker last December. “Lately there has not 
been much movement” in the investigation, 
he said. “I personally am not satisfied with 
the way it is being handled.” 

Rivera y Damas also said “I certainly am 
not satisfied with the investigation" of the 
assassination of Romero, unsolved after more 
than a year. 


[From the Washington Star, April 6, 1981] 
THE CHURCH’s Mission INCLUDES STRUGGLING 
(By John Langan) 

Does the opposition of the U.S. Catholic 
Conference and other religious groups to 
American military aid to El Salvador promote 
the cause of totalitarianism in Central Amer- 
ica? Does religious support for revolutionary 
movements imply a loss of the sense of the 
transcendent? Does religious commitment to 
human rights and to aid for the poor damage 
fundamental American interests? 

Recently Father James Schall, S.J., (The 
Star, March 27) suggested that we should 
give affirmative answers to all these ques- 
tions. I disagree—not out of any desire to 
illustrate the incorrigible diversity of Jesuits, 
but out of a concern that we understand the 
depth and character of the contemporary 
Catholic commitment to social justice. 

Religious opposition to American military 
aid to El Salvador is not based on a desire 
to see a totalitarian regime imposed on that 
country. The U.S. Catholic Conference and 
Bishop Rivera Y. Damas of San Salvador are 
strongly opposed to intervention by the So- 
viet Union and its surrogates. 

What church leaders have consistently 
stressed is the double need to stop the blood- 
shed and keep the focus on the internal 
character of the civil war, both in its sources 
and in the range of possible solutions. They 
judge that American arms will be used to 
support repressive practices that will cost 
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more lives and will not reach the sources of 
injustice. 

They make this judgment on the basis of 
their own prudence and experience, but also 
on the basis of the work and suffering and 
danger that many religious women and men 
have chosen to share with the poor of El 
Salvador. These people do not want El Salva- 
dor to become another Cuba, but they do not 
want yet another generation of the Salya- 
doran people to be victimized. Their judg- 
ment of what should be done must be taken 
seriously, even though it may be mistaken 
because of the many uncertainties about the 
present balance of military and political 
forces in the country, and about the policy 
direction of whatever regime might result 
from an internal resolution of the present 
conflict. 

URGING INTERVENTION 


But similar uncertainties affect the judg- 
ments of those who urge American inter- 
vention. All parties to the debate need to 
acknowledge that it is both difficult and im- 
perative to enable the people of El Salvador 
to arrive at some understanding which will 
establish the rule of law and which will 
enable the people to address their pressing 
economic problems. 

Church authorities take a certain risk in 
recommending or condemning a particular 
course of action, but their doing so in this 
case does not signal any loss of a sense of 
religious transcendence. 

All of us who are children of Abraham— 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims alike—profess 
be.ief in a God of justice, who requires of his 
people that they “do justice and love kind- 
ness and walk humbly with your God.” Re- 
ligious people have often been unwise in the 
way they read the demands of justice in par- 
ticular situations. It is also true that ap- 
peals to human rights and to the cause of 
the poor can be misused. Not everyone who 
says, Lord, Lord” will be saved; not every- 
one who calls for Justice is to be trusted. 

There is need for a healthy respect for the 
complexities of a pluralistic, divided world. 
But religious leaders would be neglecting a 
fundamental aspect of their religious mis- 
sion if they failed to proclaim the Lord's 
call to justice and peace. Both Vatican I 
and recent popes have seen this. John Paul 
II has not failed to act on this imperative, as 
we can see from his most recent calls for the 
observance of human rights in the Philip- 
pines and for the peaceful resolution of the 
crisis in Poland. 

The religious commitment to human 
rights and to hearing the cry of the poor 
need not be damaging to fundamental Amer- 
ican interests, provided that these are prop- 
erly understood. Despite the difficult and 
often tragic character of political choices, 
we should not accept any understanding of 
our national interest which requires us to 
oppose the aspirations of the majority of 
humanity to a better and freer life. 


SOVIET EXPANSIONISM 


There are many ways in which American 
will and power should oppose Soviet expan- 
sionism, but we must not allow the face of 
Marxist participation in revolutionary move- 
ments in the Third World to force us into an 
unwise and inappropriate military response. 
Patient efforts to ensure the poor of the 
world an opportunity to work out their prob- 
lems in a way that respects their need for 
human dignity and freedom contribute to 
justice and stability in the world. They cre- 
ate the condition in which the half-truths 
of Marxism and the dictatorial policies to 
which it gives rise can be exposed as in- 
compatible with the needs and aspirations of 
developing peoples. 

The Christian struggle for social justice 
is an integral part of the mystery of salva- 
tion. It involves the risks of faith and of hu- 
man enterprise generally. Contrary to what 
Father Schall argues, it does not imply 
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either a loss of religious commitment or sup- 
port for totalitarianism. 


SPEECH BY MISS LISA PANOSIAN 
OF GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have learned that a young lady from my 
State, Miss Lisa Panosian, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward Panosian of Green- 
ville, has received a commendable 
award of at least a $1,000 scholarship 
through competition in the “I Speak for 
Freedom” high school speech contest. 
I wish to bring this speech to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues because of the 
splendid job Miss Panosian has done, 
and because I feel it is a prime example 
of what tomorrow’s leaders are doing to- 
day to prepare themselves for the chal- 
lenges ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this outstanding 
address be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How EcONOMIC FREEDOM AFFECTS PROGRESS 
(By Lisa Noel Panosian) 

The air was stifling one late afternoon 
when Fu Chong came home from his day's 
work in the collective rice paddies of the 
state. As he reflected on the events of the 
day, his mind then, as often before, filled 
with a growing discontent with his situation 
in life. He was frustrated anew by the obvi- 
ous futility of his trying to improve the 
means of production in his rice paddies. Ah, 
but that was the problem: they were not his 
rice paddies. They belonged to the “wise, 

mous state, whose chief concern 
was the best interests of her people.” 

Was not each person who worked on her 
communal rice paddies laboring unselfishly 
for the good of society, and did not that un- 
selfish concern for society as a whole prompt 
him to work diligently to increase and im- 
prove production? Did he need a personal 
profit motive to create in him an incentive 
to perform to the best of his ability? Fu 
Chong’s answer to that question was a 
definite “Yes!” 

He knew it to be so from his own experi- 
ence. For he had often thought of changes 
and improvements he would make if those 
rice paddies were his, if he were to gain 
from their increased production, if he were 
able to enjoy the fruits of his labor. “But 
no,” he would end resignedly, “why try? 

“Who would indeed benefit from my efforts? 
The party officials?” And so, day after day, 
Fu Chong fulfilled his duty and no more in 
the collective rice paddies of the state and 
received wages equal to those of every other 
worker of his kind. 

Not very far away on the shores of the 
little island of Taiwan, Sun Fuchin made 
his way home along the path which led from 
his rice paddies. He was weary from the heat 
and toil of the day, for he had risen early 
that morning and it was now dusk. His back 
ached from hours of stooping over his work. 
But he was pleased; he was content with his 
labors, for he could see the profits coming 
in already. Since the land reform program 
had been established, enabling him to own 
the land on which he labored, his income 
had almost tripled. He had the freedom to 
produce on his land just as much as he 
chose. He could sell his crop to whomever 
he desired and at a price which he deter- 
mined. He felt a sense of pride which comes 
with ownership. He knew the satisfaction 
which comes from a task well done. He was 
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eager to.experiment with the new ideas he 
had been developing to increase productivity 
even more. He had spent many evening hours 
analyzing his present system and working 
out possible improvements for it. And so, day 
after day, Sun Fuchin labored in his rice 
paddies, diligently cultivating his plants and 
using all his resources finding ways to better 
his crop. As reward for his efforts, he received 
the profits from the sale of his rice. 

In 1949 destitute Nationalist Chinese 
forces left mainland China and settled in 
Taiwan, then known as Formosa. Just sixteen 
years later in 1965 Formosa declared itself 
financially sound and no longer in need of 
U.S. economic aid. Today Taiwan holds the 
second-highest standard of living in all Asia. 
These facts are truly glowing tributes to the 
success of the free enterprise system. 

Progress in any society begins with the 
individual, for a society is made up of indi- 
viduals. When a government encourages its 
people to make a profit, by not taxing them 
above what is needful, by not regulating 
their businesses beyond what is necessary, 
that government is encouraging progress. It 
is only natural for a man to work more 
diligently, more resourcefully if he sees that 
work as an opportunity for personal gain and 
advancement. When individuals in a society 
progress, that society as a whole will pro- 
gress, but that progress can begin only when 
the individual is free. 


OIL PRICES—THE FUEL OF 
INFLATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in the last several days we have heard 
a great deal of talk about fighting infla- 
tion. The vote on the reconciliation reso- 
lution, and the several amendments 
which were offered to it, were character- 
ized as the first opportunity to demon- 
strate our commitment to reducing Gov- 
ernment spending and restoring eco- 
nomic growth. As Democrats, there 
should be no doubt that we support the 
President’s goals and intend to abide by 
the overall budget cut target outlined 
in the President’s economic recovery pro- 
gram. However, the presumption that big 
Government is the only cause of inflation 
is simplistic and shortsighted. One need 
only look at the latest report of the Con- 
sumer Price Index to see the fallacy of 
that presumption. 

The Consumer Price Index rose 1 per- 
cent during the month of February. This 
is an annual rate of 12 percent. Soaring 
energy prices fueled this rise. Without 
the energy price increases, the CPI would 
have risen only three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. Prices for gasoline, fuel oil, and 
utilities skyrocketed in the wake of Pres- 
ident Reagan’s decision to accelerate the 
decontrol of domestic crude oil and gaso- 
line. The cost of gasoline rose by an aver- 
age of 8.4 cents per gallon and heating 
oil by about the same amount. 

Last week, the March report of the pro- 
ducer price index was released and the 
story was much the same. Large increases 
in the prices of petroleum products 
pushed up the producer price index by 
1.3 percent, to an annual rate of 16.8 per- 
cent. Outside of the energy area, only a 
moderate increase was registered. 

During the next several months, these 
higher energy costs will permeate the 
economy, forcing the cost of food and 
every manufactured article to rise. All 
these price increases as reflected in the 
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CFI and the producer price index will, of 
course, add to the cost of Government. 
Higher energy prices will, among other 
things, translate into higher social secu- 
rity and retirement benefits and other 
indexed Government payments. Those 
who blame the size of Government for 
all our economic troubles are really miss- 
ing the point. Energy prices, which have 
soared by a staggering 1,200 percent since 
1974, have greatly inflated the costs of 
Government, particularly the “social 
safety net” programs, and have been one 
of the most obvious causes of the eco- 
nomic stagnation which now grips our 
Nation. 

There is unquestionably a need to re- 
duce the growth of Government and the 
size of the Federal budget. But cuts 
should not be made at the expense of 
programs designed to free us from our 
dangerous dependence on insecure 
sources of foreign oil. The administra- 
tion is evidently convinced that America 
can produce its way out of its energy 
problems—that enough oil and natural 
gas will be discovered to end our depend- 
ence on the Persian Gulf. Based on that 
assumption, the administration’s budget 
drastically cuts every alternative fuel re- 
search and development program and 
most conservation and strategic plan- 
ning activities as well. Almost total re- 
liance is placed on the so-called “free 
market” to develop synthetic fuels. The 
free market is supposed to equitably dis- 
tribute gasoline supplies in the event of 
a severe shortage. Market forces—in 
other words, high prices—are viewed as 
the primary motivation for energy con- 
servation. 

The administration’s reliance on as 
yet undiscovered sources of domestic oil 
and natural gas is misplaced and dan- 
gerous to our economic and national se- 
curity. There is no substantiation for the 
claim that America can produce its way 
out of this crisis. To the contrary, every 
credible study indicates that the United 
States will be lucky to maintain current 
production levels over the next decade. 
The more likely scenario is a significant 
decline in domestic production, requir- 
ing continued dependence on OPEC oil. 
There is no domestic oil solution to the 
problem of oil imports, which will cost 
the United States no less than $80 billion 
this year alone. 

Any real hope for achieving energy se- 
curity rests on other energy sources— 
coal, oil shale, biomass, alcohol fuels, 
solar, and other renewables and con- 
servation. Every reasonable effort must 
te made to substitute alternative energy 
resources for liquid petroleum products. 
We cannot assume that individuals and 
businesses will move quickly enough on 
their own to meet this need. While real- 
istic energy prices will encourage some 
conservation and production, it has been 
the judgment of Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike that additional incentives 
are necessary if the promise of America’s 
abundant energy resources is to be real- 
ized in the near term. 

The Reagan energy budget would dis- 
mantle the comprehensive energy pro- 
gram which was enacted, with over- 
whelming bipartisan support, by the 95th 
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and 96th Congresses. Under the admin- 
istration’s proposals, all fossil energy 
demonstration projects would be ter- 
minated at the Department of Energy 
and would be left to compete for fund- 
ing by the Synthetic Fuels Corporation— 
where the administration has delayed 
naming a new chairman and board of 
directors. Outlays for fossil energy re- 
search, including all coal-related re- 
search conducted by the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Fossil Energy, would be 
sharply reduced—by $300 million in fis- 
cal year 1981 and by $1.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1982. The entire alcohol fuels and 
biomass program would be eliminated. 
Solar energy research would be halved. 
Research into superefficient batteries, 
which could lead to the production of 
a practical electric car, would be ter- 
minated. Standby oil allocation plans 
would be withdrawn. Funding for energy- 
saving measures to be activated by State 
and local governments in the event of 
an energy emergency would be ter- 
minated. The gasoline rationing appara- 
tus would be discarded, with no program 
to replace it. 

Mr. President, this is not a viable 
energy program—this is a program for 
disaster. These cuts, both in energy re- 
search and supply and in energy conser- 
vation, would have the effect of destroy- 
ing the national energy policy which was 
put in place during the last two Con- 
gresses. Continued reliance on insecure 
supplies of imported oil—which is the 
only policy incorporated in the admin- 
istration proposals—will jeopardize our 
national security, constrain the inde- 
pendence of U.S. foreign policy, and 
throttle economic growth. That should 
hardly be the result of a sweeping pro- 
gram that is being presented to the Na- 
tion as a way to promote economic 
recovery. 


COOLNESS UNDER FIRE 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Richmond Times-Dispatch had 
an excellent editorial on April 2, 1981. It 
is captioned “Coolness Under Fire.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COOLNESS UNDER FIRE 


Passing a test that no president should 
ever have to undergo, Ronald Reagan has 
proved that he possesses one of the rarest 
qualities of leadership: The ability to re- 
main cool and controlled in the face of su- 
preme danger. This, indeed, is a characteristic 
of heroes, which, in the opinion of millions 
of Americans, Mr. Reagan will forever re- 
main. 

On Monday, President Reagan stared death 
in the face—and laughed. The courage and 
wit that he has demonstrated since he was 
shot constitute one of the most remarkable 
facets of this tragic, terrifying event. Meny 
men would have been frightened into hys- 
teria by a threat that had drawn not even 
the tiniest drop of their blood, but not once 
has the wounded Mr. Reagan lost control of 
his mind or his emotions. 


When he arrived at the hospital Monday 
afternoon, neither he nor any of the doctors 
who examined him knew the severity of his 
wound. There was a bullet inside the presi- 
dent—inside the body of a 70-year-old man— 
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but how much damage it had caused nobody 
knew. Mr. Reagan might well have been on 
the threshold of death, but he displayed not 
the slightest sign of panic. 

Instead, he joked. When his wife, Nancy, 
arrived in the emergency room, he quipped: 
“Honey, I forgot to duck.” Later, as the 
doctors prepared to operate, he joshingly 
begged: Please tell me you're all Republi- 
cans." After the operation, the president, 
silenced by tubes in his mouth, wrote the 
doctors a note echoing the view of W. C. 
Fields that All in all, I'd rather be in Phila- 
delphia.” Still later he penned another note 
informing the doctors and nurses that Win- 
ston Churchill said there is no more exhil- 
arating feeling than being shot without re- 
sults.” And finally, when aide Lyn Nofsiger 
informed the president Tuesday that the 
government was functioning normally, Mr. 
Reagan, whose most important goal is to 
change the way the government functions, 
growled good-humoredly: “What makes you 
think I'd be happy about that?” 

Observed The Washington Star editorially 
about all this: 

“But what the Reagan jokes express even 
more strongly—and significantly—is a 
leader’s coolness in a crisis. They are asser- 
tions of cheerful calm in the midst of known 
disaster and unmeasured danger. Benjamin 
Franklin, the man who observed that if the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
did not hang together they were likely to 
hang separately, would have understood. He 
would have liked them.” 

In Washington, members of Congress and 
journalists are reacting with admiration—if 
not awe—to the coolness and control that 
President Reagan has exhibited. Among them 
the prevailing view is that he will emerge 
from this tragedy a more revered and more 
influential leader. We share that belief. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1981—S. 895 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of S. 895, 
the Voting Rights Act Amendments of 
1981. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is a cru- 
cial piece of civil rights legislation. Its 
goal is to protect the constitutionally 
guaranteed voting rights of all our citi- 
zens. 

The kev provisions of this legislation 
can be divided into two categories: Per- 
manent protections and temporary pro- 
tections. Among the important perma- 
nent protections are a ban on racial dis- 
crimination and a ban on literacy tests. 
The most important temporary protec- 
tions are requirements for jurisdictions 
with a history of discriminatory voting 
practices to “pre-clear” any changes in 
their election laws with the Department 
of Justice, and a provision requiring 
jurisdictions to provide voting assistance 
in languages other than English to cer- 
tain minorities. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 has been 
reauthorized and updated in 1970 and 
1975. The temporary provisions are 
scheduled to expire next year and are in 
need of extension. 

What would the legislation that we 
are proposing do? Basically, it would 
address three issues. 

First, it would provide for a 10-year 
continuation of section 5—the “pre- 
clearance” provision—of the Voting 
Rights Act. 

Second, it would amend section 2 of 
the Voting Rights Act to clear up an un- 
certainty that has developed regarding 
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ways for proving discrimination. After 
passage of the Voting Rights Act, a va- 
riety of direct and indirect evidence was 
considered sufficient to prove intent to 
discriminate. However, in 1980 a Su- 
preme Court opinion confused this sit- 
uation by implying that direct proof of 
intent was necessary to prove discrimi- 
nation. The bill that we are introducing 
would clarify this situation by reaffirm- 
ing the old standard that had been used 
prior to this Supreme Court opinion. 

Third, the bill would provide for a 7- 
year continuation of section 203 of the 
Vot_ng Rights Act. This change would 
put the so-called “bilingual” provision 
on the same expiration timetable as 
other provisions of the act. 

Mr. President, the Voting Rights Act 
is the most potent mechanism in place 
for preventing voting discrimination. In 
the 15 years it has been on the books, 
over 800 discriminatory changes in elec- 
tion laws have been blocked under the 
“preclearance” provision. Clearly, there 
is a need for this legislation to be reau- 
thorized, and I urge my colleagues to 
give this bill prompt and favorable 
consideration. 


HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, recently 
I was privileged to see a display, put on 
by the Corcoran Gallery of Art, of a half- 
century of photographs made by Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. Cartier-Bresson is, in 
my estimation, one of the greatest pho- 
tographers ever, and the exhibit holds 
156 photographs from 23 countries se- 
lected by him as a personal statement 
of his 50 years in photography. 

The display was arranged by the 
American Express Foundation and dem- 
onstrates. not only its commitment to 
photography as an art form, but also the 
foresight of the Corcoran Gallery. The 
Corcoran, its director Peter Marzio and 
its board deserve the thanks not only 
of Washington but of the whole coun- 
try for recognizing that photography is 
one of the greatest of art forms. Not 
only have they done this in the past, 
but their show now in Washington 
demonstrates that in a way it could not 
be disputed. 

I feel extremely privileged to have 
been able to view this exhibit, and I feel 
privileged that it is showing throughout 
our great country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles regarding the exhibit 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
the Washington Star be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, and I extend my 
personal thanks to the International 
Center of Photography in New York, the 
American Expess Foundation, and the 
Coreoran Gallery of Art for this rare 
opportunity. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 4, 1981] 
MOMENTS NotTiceD—THE CLASSIC PHOTOG- 
RAPHY OF HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 
(By Paul Richard) 

No phofographer alive has a more secure 
position in the history of art than Henri 
Cartier-Bresson—esthete, man of action, art- 
ist and reporter—whose distilled retrospec- 
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tive goes on view today at the Corcoran 
Gallery. We see in every image the three 
interacting masteries that have, for half a 
century, lent grandeur to his art. 

The first is temporal. No photographer has 
ever been more at ease in the flow of time, 
or faster on the trigger. A leaping figure 
floats in air, sun glints from a spectacle— 
and we know that in the instant before he 
shot these pictures he managed to foresee 
what was about to happen. “In photography,” 
he’s said, you've got to be quick, quick, 
quick, quick. Like an animal and a prey.” 

But he is also slow. Cartier-Bresson's 
alacrity is not more awesome than his pa- 
tience. A magazine assigned him once to 
photograph the architect Louis Kahn. For 
this job Cartier-Bresson did not dart, he 
floated. He hid himself—for days—behind a 
narrow column among the many drafting 
boards in Kahn’s busy office. “I used to go 
around the room while he was waiting for 
me to stop at a certain board,” the architect 
recalled. “And I did stop, too, because the 
board was occupied by a beautiful Chinese 
girl, that’s why. I went over to the board and 
I started to draw, and I heard the camera 
go click-click-click. He was ready, you see: 
he was waiting for the very moment, but he 
was setting the stage for it.” 

Cartier’s second mastery is geometrical. His 
photographs are full of visual rhymes. Look, 
for instance at the picture he took one 
rainy day in 1932 behind the Gare Saint- 
Lazare. It is a picture dense with echoes. 
The man leaping in air is twinned with his 
reflection. The posters in the background 
of a dancer in midair—and the foreground— 
barrel-hoops—are as strangely paired. 

“How did he catch so quickly the analogy 
between the running man and the poster,” 
writes Yves Bonnefoy, a friend of the artist. 
“How, from so many fugitive elements, could 
he compose a scene as perfect in its details 
as it is mysterious in its essence? How can 
one know before seeing and decide before 
knowing?” 

As if in obedience to some psychic chore- 
ography, the shapes in Cartier-Bresson’s 
photographs dance with one another. Two 
pigs stand up in unison in a picture shot 
in Holland in 1953. Alberto Giacometti strides 
across a gallery as if in imitation of the 
statue by his side. This show is full of per- 
fect puns. As William Faulkner stretches, 
the terrier at his feet performs the same 
gesture. “The greatest joy for me is geom- 
etry," says Cartier-Bresson. 

His third mastery is kindness—though his 
long career has been as full of action, danger 
and violence as Andre Malraux's. 

He photographed the French Resistance 
during World War II. He was captured by 
the Germans and was forced to spend three 
years in a prisoner-of-war camp from which, 
on his third try, he finally escaped. (The art- 
ist, ever since, has valued anonymity. He will 
not pose for portraits; his Leica’s chrome is 
blackened so that no sudden glint will catch 
a subject's eye.) In 1919, he covered the 
Chinese Revolution. When Ghandhi was as- 
sassinated in 1948, Cartier-Bresson was pres- 
ent. For years he made his living as a photo- 
journalist, but his most newsy photographs 
are never headline-harsh. Look, for in- 
stance, at his picture of a “Gestapo informer 
recognized by a woman she has denounced, 
deportation camp, Dessau, Germany, 1945.” 
One would expect Cartier-Breeson's sympa- 
thies to be immediately apparent. But the ‘n- 
former, with her fist clenched, is not read as 
the enemy. It is the rage of her attacker that 
makes the viewer cringe. Cartier-Bresson is 
no provagandist. And endless politesse, a 
sympathy—for his subjects, and also for the 
N his art. 

ow many thousand photographs he's 
made since 1932 is pie es te Most 
have been discarded. The 156 included in this 
show, all chosen by the artist, are those for 
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which Cartier-Bresson hopes to be remem- 
bered. Their installation here is not chrono- 
logical. A picture from the "70s might hang 
without discomfort beside one made 40 years 
before. 

In its discipline, its graclousness—and 
above all in its artlessness—the work of Car- 
tler-Bresson seems almost Oriental. Writer 
Richard Whelan notes that Cartier-Bresson 
regards Eugen Herrigel’s Zen in the Art of 
Archery” as “one of the best photography 
manuals ever written;” “Bow, arrow, goal 
and ego melt into one another . . As soon 
as I take the bow and shoot, everything be- 
comes so clear and straight-forward and 
ridiculously simple.” When Cartier-Bresson 
insists that photography doesn't take any 
brains,” the meaning is the same. 

Henri Cartier-Bresson is now 73. Though he 
started as a painter, and nowadays prefers 
drawing to photography, he has always bern 
an artist. He links Atget to Robert Frank. 
Through Cartier-Bresson has called himself a 
“surrealist” photographer, that label does not 
fit. He's a spiritual photographer. 

His exhibit at the Corcoran was 
in New York in 1979 for the International 
Center of Photography. Its tour is sponsored 
by the American Express Foundation. It will 
remain at the Corcoran through May 17. 


CARTIER-BRESSON: AN EYE FOR THE 
DECISIVE MOMENT 


(By James Cassell) 


“To me,” wrote Henri, Cartier-Bresson in 
1952, “photography is the simultaneous rec- 
ognition, in a fraction of a second, of the 
significance of an event as well as of a pre- 
cise organization of forms which give that 
event its proper expression.” 

Cartier-Bres-on is one of the major figures 
in 20th-century photography. The influence 
of his theories—as well as the sustaining 
vigor of his work—is evident in the retro- 
spective exhibition that opened yesterday at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. The 155 photo- 
graphs, personally selected for the show by 
the 72-year-old Frenchman, span his travels 
throughout Europe, the Orient and America 
over a half a century. 


With Bob Capa and David Seymour, 
Cartier-Bresson founded the famed photo 
agency, Magnum, in 1947. He was one of 
the first photographers to use the 3Emm 
camera, making it possible for him to create 
his lively, so often spontaneous pictures. His 
book, “The Decisive Moment,” was published 
in 1952, and the photographic theories 
espoused there are widely accepted today by 
practitioners and thinkers alike. 


To understand the “significance of an 
event, “one has to have been born with some- 
thing unusual; and one has to live deeply 
within oneself. A father’s pride and three 
generations of a family pass before the 
artist’s unimposing camera in the image 
“Lock at Bougival, France, 1955.” The man’s 
strapping body, back to the camera, fills the 
frame. The story is told by his arms re- 
laxed at his side, his shoulders, and the 
face of a mother holding her baby. On either 
side of this “decisive moment” there may be 
hardships. But the image attests to the joy 
and courage of being a parent, and to its 
fulfillment. 


It’s no mystery how, coupled with the art- 
ist's extraordinary awareness, Cartier-Bres- 
son’s photography came to possess a graphic 
vigor, in both peopled and unpeopled scenes. 
It can be seen in the image of a child 
walking on his hands before a mountain 
landscape on a dirt road in Greece, or in the 
triangle of trees jutting out from the bridge 
in the misty “Ile de la Cite, Paris.” Cartier- 
Bresson pays his debts to painting openly. 
He studied painting with the art critic and 
academician Andre Thote between 1927 and 
1928. Although such diverse influences as 
the irrationality of Dada can be found in his 
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work, he once said emphatically, “All my 
training was surrealism.” 

A knowledge of Cartier-Bresson’s roots in 
fine art does not mean that we should dis- 
miss him as an imitator of painting. What he 
gained from painting, he saw and knew as 
present in the everyday world. If he was in- 
fluenced by surrealism and, just as appar- 
ently, by the power and energy of Construc- 
tivist expression, he transcended them. What 
is truly transcendent in his imagery is its 
moral import. 

If the tone of Cartier-Bresson’s photog- 
raphy is morally hopeful and uplifting, it is 
not because he has been a stranger to adver- 
sity. As a French soldier, he was taken prison- 
er in 1940 by the Germans; in 1943, he be- 
came active in the MNPGD, an underground 
movement helping war prisoners and es- 
capees. He photographed the occupation of 
France and at the close of the war shot “Le 
retour,” a documentary about the homecom- 
ing of the prisoners of war and those who had 
been ceported to Germany. 

Were it simply a matter of graceful lines 
and curves, visual whimsy and wit, Cartier- 
Bresson's photographs would not survive. 
They survive because they are humane and 
compassionate: the emotionally beaten faces 
of Spain in the 1930s; the division of a city 
and a people along the Berlin wall; the heroic 
portraits of Jean-Paul Sartre and William 
Faulkner; a tragic portrait of poet Ezra 
Pound. There is spiritual hungar in the image 
of a Parisian man holding the hand of a 
cardinal to his lips. There is love among 
children playing in the rubble of a city, or 
in a couple’s embraces. 

Cartier-Bresson’s view of America is not 
so gentle. He shows a people who are Isolated 
and wasteful, a people whose advanced tech- 
nology and “good life” are, at the bottom of 
it all, spiritual saboteurs. His imagery of 
America is somewhat akin to the Swiss-born 
photographer Robert Frank’s mournful work. 
“The Americans,” published in the 1950s. 

It is a tribute to the French that they not 
only invented photography, but chat they 
have given us in this century two of the medi- 
um's giants: Henri Cartier-Bresson and Eu- 
gene Atget. To mention them together is to 
think at once how dissimilar they are: Atget, 
the old man, lugging his large camera around 
Paris in the first quarter of the century; pho- 
tographing the forgotten streets, the eroding 
statues and gardens; waiting for evervone 
to leave a scene, waiting for the right light. 
And Cartier-Bresson, darting about with his 
small Leica almost unnoticed, waiting for a 
gesture or movement, for the “decisive mo- 
ment.” They are fundamentally different, ex- 
cept in their patience and in their recogni- 
tion of what Oscar Wilde said: “The true 
mystery of the world is the visible, not the 
invisible.” 

The exhibition, accompanied by a book of 
Cartler-Bresson's photozravhs published by 
Robert Delpire, was organized by the inter- 
national Center of Photography in New York 
and made possible with the support of the 
American Express Foundation. It continues 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th and New 
York Avenue, through May 17. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT—S. 408 


A BILL TO REDUCE TAXES ON AMERICANS 
WORKING ABROAD 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruarv 5 of this year. T introduced S. 408 
to reduce and simplify the taxation of 
Americans working overseas. This bill 
will help put American workers back on 
even ground with their foreign com- 
petitors by changing sections 911 and 
913 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Because the original printing of S. 408 
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contained three drafting errors, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
printed with the corrections I am now 
sending to the desk. I also request that 
the names of the cosponsors be included 
on this star print: Senators Tsoncas, 
MATHIAS, ROTH, MATSUNAGA, COCHRAN, 
LUGAR, BOSCHWITZ, SCHMITT, GRASSLEY, 
Boren, and SIMPSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, it is im- 
portant to note that this legislation has 
a strong bipartisan group of sponsors. 
It is very similar to a proposal I made 
last year which was adopted by the 
Finance Committee, also with bipartisan 
support. 

Our bill includes the following provi- 
sions: 

An exclusion from U.S. tax for the 
first $50,000 plus half of the next $50,- 
000 of earned income. The maximum 
exclusion, therefore, would be $75,000; 

An exclusion from U.S. tax for hous- 
ing allowances or costs which exceed 
16%4 percent of the salary of a GS-14 
step 1. In 1981, this would exclude for- 
eign housing costs which exceed 85,785; 

A residency requirement reduced to 
11 out of any 12 consecutive months. The 
current residency requirement is 17 out 
of 18 months and must include a full tax 
year; and 

Repeal of the complex and confusing 
cost-of-living deductions under section 
913 of the code. 


Current tax policy affecting Amer- 
icans who work abroad continues to 
Plague our efforts to increase U.S. ex- 
ports. It is becoming more widely under- 
stood in Congress that our tax laws must 
be changed if U.S. companies, which em- 
ploy Americans in their foreign opera- 
tions, are to remain competitive in the 
world market. The task of strengthen- 
ing U.S. export policy and improving the 
competitive position of U.S. industry is 
simply not a partisan issue. It is a mat- 
ter of national interest. 


No better explanation of the current 
problem and no more compelling argu- 
ment for correcting it has been put forth 
than by the General Accounting Office in 
its February 27, 1981, report titled, 
“American Employment Abroad Dis- 
couraged by U.S. Income Tax Laws.” For 
those of my colleagues who have not had 
a chance to study the GAO findings, I 
ask unanimous consent that a brief 
digest of the report be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
(See exhibit 1.) 


Exursir 1 


AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT ABROAD DISCOURAGED 
By U.S. Income Tax Laws 


DIGEST 


The competitiveness of U.S. exports in the 
world market has become a major national 
concern because of the deficit in the U.S. 
balance of trade that developed in the 1970s 
and its implications for real income and em- 
ployment in the United States. This problem 
has been the focus of major initiatives to 
improve Government export promotion pro- 
grams and to identify and correct Govern- 
Ment disincentives to exports. 
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To adequately promote and service U.S. 
products and operations in foreign countries, 
U.S. companies employ a large force of U.S. 
citizens abroad. There is widespread concern 
that tax provisions contained in the Foreign 
Earned income Act (FEIA) (Public Law 
95-615, Title II; Nov. 8, 1978) are proving a 
disincentive to employment of U.S. citizens 
abroad, and, therefore, adversely affecting 
exports. 

A GAO survey of a group of major US. 
companies having substantial operations 
abroad revealed that U.S. taxes were an im- 
portant factor in reducing the number of 
Americans employed overseas, because the: 

Tax laws do not fully relieve the companies’ 
employees from taxes on income reflecting 
the excessive costs of living and working 
abroad. 

Companies generally reimburse overseas 
employees for their additional tax burden, 
making Americans more costly than citizens 
of competing countries, who generally are 
not taxed by their home countries. 

Complexity of the new tax laws makes 
compliance difficult and expensive. 


IMPACT ON EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICANS 
OVERSEAS 


The United States is alone among the 
major industrial countries in taxing foreign- 
source income on a citizenship basis. It taxes 
not only base salary but also overseas allow- 
ances to the extent they are not offset by 
deductions provided for in the Foreign 
Earned Income Act. 

Most major U.S. firms that GAO surveyed 
operate programs to reimburse expatriate 
employees for the additional tax burdens re- 
sulting from their overseas assignments. 
These programs are usually available to both 
Americans and third-country nationals. 
They are generally designed to ensure that 
the tax liabilities borne by employees do not 
exceed the home-country taxes on their base 
salaries. 

GAO found that these programs are sig- 
nificantly more expensive for Americans 
than for third-country nationals, who gen- 
erally are not taxed by their home countries. 
For example, a third-country national in 
Saudi Arabia, where there is no income tax, 
did not require a tax reimbursement. Amer- 
icans, on the other hand, paid U.S. taxes 
substantially in excess of those that would 
normally apply to their base salaries. The 
companies provided Americans in Saudi 
Arabia with tax reimbursements averaging 
$18,889 for married employees in the $45,000 
to $55,000 salary range and $10,558 for un- 
married employees in the $25,000 to $45,000 
salary range. 

The difference between the tax reimburse- 
ment payments provided to Americans by 
the companies and those made to third- 
country nationals contributed significantly 
to the relative costliness of Americans. Al- 
though it varied from country to country? 
the difference was in all cases substantial. 
ranging from 24.5 percent of the differential 
in total compensation to over 100 percent. 
In the latter cases, the tax reimbursement 
made U.S. workers more costly even though 
their other compensation was lower than 
that of third-country nationals. 

This cost differential was reported by the 

U.S. firms as a major cause of the decrease in 
their employment of Americans overseas. 
Further, the relative number of Americans in 
overseas positions decreased in comparison 
with third-country nationals from 1976 to 
1980. 
The third-country nationals included in 
GAO's survey were citizens of Canada, 
France, Japan, the United Kingdom, and 
West Germany. 

The host countries included in GAO's 
survey are Brazil, Hong Kong, Japan, Saudi 
Arabia, the United Kingdom, and Venezuela. 
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APPARENT INADEQUACY AND COMPLEXITIES OF 
THE FOREIGN EARNED INCOME ACT 


Congressional intent in passing the FEIA 
was twofcld—to create greater equity be- 
tween people working abroad and at home 
and to provide benefits for the U.S. economy 
by encouraging Americans to work in hard- 
siip areas. The first objective was to be 
achieved through a series of deductions for 
the excess costs of living overseas and the 
second through either an additional $5,000 
hardship deduction or through a $20,000 ex- 
clusion (with no deductions) for individ- 
uals in designated hardship area camps. In 
practice, however, the law: 


Falis far short of its goal of providing 
equity, and 

Runs counter to the general goal of simpli- 
fying U.S. tax returns. 

The FEIA provides a series of deductions 
for certain excess foreign living costs. In 
total, the deductions for cost of living, hous- 
ing, schooling expenses, and home leave 
transportation do not appear to reduce in- 
come earned abroad by the actual costs of 
these items. Although the schooling and 
home leave transportation deductions were 
generally adequate according to data pro- 
vided by U.S. company officials, the housing 
and cost of living deductions were often seri- 
ously inadequate in reducing income by ac- 
tual allowances. In addition, the FEIA ne- 
glects to consider other costs, the most sig- 
nificant of which is the tax on the tax re- 
imbursement designed to compensate em- 
ployees for the excess taxes, both U.S. and 
foreign, that are incurred as a result of work- 
ing overseas. Tax reimbursements were pro- 
vided by 95 percent of the firms responding 
to our questionnaire. The tax reimbursement, 
while varying according to salary level, host 
country, and compensation package, often 
represented more than 30 percent of the 
individual's base salary. 


The apparent inadequacy of the FEIA de- 
ductions overall is demonstrated by the large 
amounts by which an individual's total al- 
lowances exceed his FEA deductions. In six 
countries, the allowances exceeded the de- 
ductions by $29,000 to $53,000 for married 
individuals and $19,000 to $28,000 for un- 
married individuals. These figures represent 
the extent to which the FEIA does not re- 
duce taxable income related to the excessive 
costs of living overseas. In practice, major 
companies protect their employees from 
such taxation. 

GAO found a general consensus that the 
FEIA is unreasonably complex. Many indi- 
viduals overseas are unable to prepare their 
own tax returns and many of the U.S. firms 
surveyed incur substantial costs for prepa- 
ration of employee returns. The risk of in- 
correct preparation of returns is great, and 
individuals are often forced to seek outside 
assistance. The average estimated cost of 
preparing an emovloyee’s tax return, accord- 
ing to the companies surveyed, was almost 
$700 if prepared by the company and more 
than $1,100 if prepared by an accounting 
firm. 


MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 


Taxation of Americans working abroad is 
part of the continuing conflict among the tax 
policy objectives of raising revenue, achieving 
tax equity, simplifying tax returns, and other 
special aims of public policy, such as promot- 
ing U.S. exports and competitiveness abroad. 
In considering the question of whether, and 
to what extent, Americans working abroad 
should be taxed, the Congress must decide 
what priority should be assigned to each of 
the conflicting policy objectives. 

GAO believes that the Congress should con- 
sider placing Americans worting abroad on 
an income tax basis comparable with that of 
citizens of competitor countries who gener- 
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ally are not taxed on their foreign earned 
income, because: 

Present U.S. tax provisions are widely re- 
garded as discouraging employment of U.S. 
citizens abroad. 

Present tax provisions have reportedly 
made Americans relatively more expensive 
than competing third-country nationals, 
thereby reducing their share of employment 
abroad by major U.S. companies. 

Americans retained abroad by major com- 
panies are generally reimbursed for their 
higher taxes, adding to the companies’ oper- 
ating costs and making them less competitive. 

A number of optional means of taxing 
Americans abroad have been proposed to the 
Congress. Two of these—complete exclusion 
or limited but generous exclusion of foreign 
earned income for qualifying taxpayers— 
would establish a basis of taxation compar- 
able with that of competitor countries and, 
at the same time, would be relatively simple 
to administer. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Finally, Mr. President. 
Iam happy to announce that the Finance 
Subcommittee on Taxation and Debt 
Management will be conducting a hear- 
ing on our bill later this month, on 
April 24. We urge all our colleagues to 
join us in seeking removal of this export 
disincentive from the Tax Code this year. 
There is no reason to delay any further. 
© Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator CHAFEE and 
10 other colleagues in sponsoring S. 408. 
This legislation deals with the problem 
that income earned by Americans abroad 
is taxed at an excessive level. Under cur- 
rent law, no one wins except our foreign 
competitors. The losers include U.S. 
workers, U.S. corporations, and the U.S. 
Treasury itself. 

The United States taxes its citizens 
working overseas far more heavily than 
other nations do. The net income of an 
American managing a major construc- 
tion project, for example, may well be 
less than the net income of a European 
working under his supervision. This in- 
equity results in high turnover of Amer- 
icans in jobs overseas. In addition, it 
tends to put workers from other coun- 
tries in jobs for which Americans are 
very well qualified. Overtaxation of 
Americans abroad contributes to unem- 
ployment at home. 

An American corporation can try to 
compensate for high taxation by raising 
salaries for our citizens working abroad. 
But this is a no-win proposition because 
it can make the firm too expensive to 
compete with high powered corporations 
from Germany, England, France, Japan, 
and elsewhere. The result is a substantial 
loss of potential profits for U.S. business. 
U.S. exports suffer because of this self- 
inflicted disadvantage. 

The Treasury Department has viewed 
this tax policy with tunnel vision. Its 
estimation of major tax revenues from 
the Foreign Earned Income Act of 1978 
discounted the cumulative effect of high 
taxation—reduced job opportunities, 
higher labor costs, and reduced exports. 
I believe that the long-term reality is 
that tax reduction for workers abroad 
is essential to our economic strength. 

This Nation can no longer live in an 
illusion of economic independence. OPEC 
has pounded home the message that 
other nations have major power to affect 
our lives. Last year we sent over $70 bil- 
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lion to OPEC countries for oil. The in- 
ternational automobile market is an- 
other index of new realities that hit 
close to home. With gas prices now be- 
ginning to reflect the world’s limited oil 
supply, American automakers are taking 
a beating from more fuel-efficient for- 
eign models. 

Mr. President, we can try to plug these 
dollar drains with protectionism, or we 
can embrace our new role as a world 
trader in a world economic community 
and act boldly to improve our competi- 
tiveness. I believe the latter is the only 
real choice. We must begin to insure that 
U.S. business is not a handicapped com- 
petitor abroad. Taxing U.S. citizens 
abroad more fairly is a step in the right 
direction, and so I urge my colleagues to 
join in support of this bill. 

Mr. President, on August 20, 1980, Mr. 
Donald E. Cullivan, president of the In- 
ternational Division of Camp Dresser & 
McKee Inc., testified on this issue before 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I believe his comments would 
interest my distinguished colleagues. Mr. 
President, I ask that the text of his state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF DONALD E. CULLIVAN 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Donald Cullivan 
and I am the president of the International 
Division of Camp Dresser & McKee Inc. 
(CDM), the 14th largest consulting engineer- 
ing firm in the United States. CDM cur- 
rently employs nearly 1,500 people and our 
annual revenues are currently about $70 mil- 
lion a year. About 15 percent of our work is 
done overseas. 

Currently I am also the chairman of the 
International Engineering Committee of the 
American Consulting Engineers Council 
which represents over 3,600 U.S. consulting 
engineering firms. Today, however, I speak to 
you as the person responsible for my com- 
pany’s overseas work to give you some facts 
and cases about the adverse effects of sec- 
tions 911 and 913 of the 1978 tax law as they 
relate to CDM. 

From 1963 to 1970 I lived and worked as 
an engineer in Brazil, Bangladesh, and Thai- 
land. In those days, with a $25,000 exemption, 
the extra income resulting from this tax re- 
lief was very substantial and represented a 
significant incentive for an engineer to move 
his family to a developing country. That in- 
centive no longer exists. 

CDM is presently joint venturing with a 
British firm for a major project in the Middle 
East. An American employee of CDM is the 
project manager responsible for this massive 
project with an estimated construction cost 
of over a billion dollars. Despite this heavy 
responsibility, and despite the fact that his 
salary is the highest of any employee on the 
project, his take home pay is exceeded by five 
of the British engineers he is supervising. 
The reason is because their income is essen- 
tially tax free. His situation would be even 
worse except for the fact that CDM has a 
tax equalization program to reimburse him 
for the higher tax he must pay as an over- 
seas employee than he would be paying on 
the same salary in the United States. 

In order to compensate for the loss of tax 
exemption as an incentive to Americans to 
go abroad and because we cannot make up 
the difference from company income and still 
remain competitive, CDM is forced to turn to 
recruitment of non-Americans for its proj- 
ects. Prior to the 1976 Tax Reform Act, from 
10 to 15 percent of cur overseas employees 
were third country nationals (TCN’s), people 
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who are neither citizens of the United States, 
nor of the country In which we are working. 
Currently this rate is nearly 40 percent. 

The Treasury Department has made a 
strong case that it cannot grant tax exemp- 
tion to U.S. citizens abroad because the 
United States needs this revenue. Even if tax 
relief is not granted, this revenue is going 
to disappear or greatly diminish in the fu- 
ture. The reason is that, without tax relief, 
the Americans will continue to come home 
and the use of TCN’s will increase: 

Last year, our full-time U.S. overseas em- 
ployees paid about $220,000 in U.S. income 
taxes. 

if our use of TCN’s had remained at only 
15 percent instead of increasing to 40 per- 
cent, Treasury would have received $330,000. 

This tax revenue will shrink to about $100,- 
000 if our use of TCN’s increases to 70 per- 
cent, which is certainly the direction in 
which we are presently heading. (And where 
will the jobs come from for those returning 
Americans?) 

We are often asked for specifics about how 
much business we have lost because of the 
change in the laws on taxation of Amer- 
icans abroad. In the past 3 years we lost out 
on competition for 4 major projects with 
fees in excess of $10 million. Our tax struc- 
ture is the primary reason. The British can 
field people of equivalent skill at nearly one- 
third less cost. Remember that, for engineer- 
ing projects, salary costs account for the 
greatest part of the cost of doing the work. 
Small wonder, then, that British engineering 
firms have increased their overseas revenues 
by nearly 50 percent over the past 3 years. 

Last year we paid $46,000 to 24 long-term 
employees for tax equalization and addi- 
tional funds to our tax consultants to imple- 
ment the program. We have also borne the 
cost of assisting our people in completing 
their tax returns, which are extremely com- 
plicated under the present laws. 

The losses we can measure are bad enough 
but foreign clients have told me we were not 
invited to compete because our tax laws 
make U.S. firms too expensive. We cannot tell 
how much business we may be losing be- 
cause of such views. 

In 1979 my company accounted for slightly 
over 1 percent of the estimated $813 million 
earned overseas by U.S. design firms. So mul- 
tiply these problems and losses by 100 and 
you have some idea of how the US. engt- 
neering firms are doing under the present tax 
laws. 

Then remember that engineering work ac- 
counts for only 2 to 10 percent of the total 
cost of the project and you start to get some 
idea of the ripple effect on U.S. contractors 
and equipment manufacturers. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Chase-Econometrics 
estimates a $6 billion loss in Federal taxes in 
1980 as a result of a drop in exports because 
of our overseas tax laws.@ 


© Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this legislation, which amends 
the tax code to reduce substantially the 
burden on our American businessmen 
stationed overseas. At present our tax 
provis‘ons make it prohibitively expen- 
sive for U.S. citizens to live and work in 
foreign countries. As a result, they are 
returning home at a time when we 
desperately need for them to remain in 
the fleld, selling U.S. goods and services 
to foreign buyers. 

American businessmen stationed in 
foreign countries are our ambassadors 
for business matters. They are our 
foreign representatives, and, like our 
diplomatic corps, should be afforded tax 
exemptions on the higher costs of living 
overseas. 

Our overseas businessmen are on the 
cutting edge, seeking out new markets, 
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new sales possibilities for U.S. products 
and new contracts. Yet our tax system 
makes it more economical for them to 
return to the United States than to con- 
tinue to represent U.S. firms and U.S. 
products abroad. When Americans re- 
turn home—and studies suggest that as 
much as 30 percent of our overseas work 
force already has—exports drop. They 
fall not only in the initial plant and 
equipment, but also in the replacement 
and spare parts that accompany any 
contract. 

We must turn this situation around 
if we are going to expand overseas sales, 
increase our international competitive- 
ness and provide jobs for more Ameri- 
cans at home. 

The bill introduced today by my col- 
league, Senator CHAFEE, is an important 
step in the right direction. By allowing 
U.S. nationals to exclude from taxation 
up to $75,000 of their earned income, this 
legislation will encourage them to re- 
main overseas and promote the sale of 
U.S. products. I believe, however, we 
could go even further in this area to 
bring the United States on par with our 
trading partners who do not saddle their 
overseas representatives with huge tax 
burdens. 

The United States must now do all in 
its power to stem our growing economic 
crisis by improving our trade perform- 
ance worldwide. 

We, in government, can take an im- 
portant step toward achieving this goal 
by creating a climate for our exporters 
which allows them to trade as freely as 
possible. By revising our tax laws to cur- 
tail the undue and disproportionate tax- 
ation of our citizens residing abroad, we 
can go a long way toward reversing the 
declines in our overseas selling capa- 
bility. o 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:40 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, with an amendment, 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 840. An act to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain period. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 2884. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution within the United States of the 
International Communication Agency film 
entitled “In Their Own Words.” 


The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to implementing the objectives of the 
‘aa Year of Disabled Persons 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


At 2:15 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
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Mr. Gregory, announced that the Speak- 
er has signed the following enrolled joint 
resolution: 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating April 9, 1981, as “Afri- 
can Refugee Relief Day” 


The joint resolution was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 

At 3:20 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, announced that the House 
has agreed to the following concurrent 
resolution, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 50. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Soviet Union should provide proper medical 
care for Viktor Brailovsky and permit him 
and his family to emigrate to Israel, urging 
the President to protest the continued sup- 
pression of human rights in the Soviet Union, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


At 4:28 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, announced that the Speak- 
er has signed the following enrolled bill: 

S. 840. An act to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department 
of Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain period. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 

At 5:30 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, announced that the House 
has agreed to the following concurrent 
resolution: 

S. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution pro- 
vides for an adjournment of the Congress 
from April 10, 1981 to April 27, 1981. 


At 5:45 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, announced that the House 
disagrees to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 31) to amend the 
Truth in Lending Act to encourage cash 
discounts, and for other purposes; asks 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and aproints Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. MINISH, 
Mr. Stanton of Ohio, Mr. Evans of Dela- 
ware, and Mr. WyI as managers of the 
conference on the part of the House 
solely for the consideration of all provi- 
sions of the Senate amendment except 
section 303, and modifications thereof 
committed to conference; and Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
BROYHILL, and Mr. MaDIGAN as managers 
of the conference on the part of the 
House solely for the consideration of sec- 
tion 303 of the Senate amendment and 
modifications thereof committed to 
conference. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 2884. An act to provide for the dis- 


tribution within the United States of the 
International Communication Agency film 


April 8, 1981 


entitled “In Their Own Words”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were read and referred as indicated: 


H. Con. Res. 50. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Soviet Union should provide proper medical 
care for Viktor Brailovsky and permit him 
and his family to emigrate to Israel, urging 
the President to protest the continued sup- 
pression of human rights in the Soviet Union, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

H: Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution 
expresoing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to implementing the objectives of 
the .nternational Year of Disabled Persons 
(1981); to the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today 
he had presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bill 
and joint resolution: 


S. 840. An act to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department 
of Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain period. 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating April 9, 1981, as “African 
Refugee Day”. ` 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-888. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Associate Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report that the appropriations to the 
United States Secret Service has been ap- 
portioned on a basis indicating a need for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-889. A communication from the 
Executive Associate Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report that an appropriation for the 
Department of Justice has been apportioned 
on a basis indicating a necessity for a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-890. A communication from the 
Acting General Counsel of the General Ac- 
counting Office, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the status of budget author- 
ity that was proposed for rescission, but for 
which Congress failed to pass a rescission 
bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-891. A communication from the Mili- 
tary Executive of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Board for fiscal year 1980 and 
the report on Readiness Assessment of the 
Reserve Components, Fiscal Year 1980; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-892. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense (Tnstal- 
lations and Housing), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on 12 construction 
projects to be undertaken by the Army Na- 


April 8, 1981 


tional Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-893. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
stallations and Housing), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on 5 construction 
projects to be undertaken by the Army Re- 
serve; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-894. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-895. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the second annual report of 
the administration of the Offshore Oil Pollu- 
tion Compensation Fund; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-896. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator, General Service Administra- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a pro- 
spectus for alterations at the Federal Center, 
Alameda, California, in the amount of $1,- 
722,000; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-897. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator, Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to extend the Toxic Substances Con- 
trol Act for two years; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-898. A communication from the Chair- 
man, Nuclear Regulatory Commission, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize appropriations to the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and section 305 of the Energy 
Reorganization Act of 1974, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-899. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of State, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act to authorize development and 
security assistance programs for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

EC-900, A communication from the Acting 
Director, US. Army Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
under the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-901. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions, Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an agreement between the 
Coordination Council for North American 
Affairs and the American Institute in Tal- 
wan; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-902. A communication from the Chair- 
man, National Credit Union Administration 
Board, National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the administration of the Government in 
the Sunshine Act; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-903. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on a new system of records; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-904. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the administration of the Free- 
dom of Information Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-905. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Number Of Undocu- 
mented Aliens Residing In The Unitea States 
Unknown"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-906. A communication from the Acting 
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Director of the Agency for Volunteer Service, 
transmitting, a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize appropriations for programs 
under the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 
19/3, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-907. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Rail Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an analysis 
of the effects upon the corporation and its 
employees of alternative changes in labor 
agreements and related operational changes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Rudolph W. Giuliani, of New York, to be 
Associate Attorney General. 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 

Henry F. Greene, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate justice of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. ZORINSKY) : 

S. 907. A bill to amend section 351 of 
chapter 18 of title 18, United States Code, to 
include Cabinet officers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 908. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Code to provide for the imposition 
of the sentence of death in certain cases and 
to establish a rational criterla for the im- 
position of such sentence, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

S. 909. A bill to amend section 924 of 
the Gun Control Act of 1968 to provide for 
the imposition of mandatory minimum sen- 
tence for the use of a firearm to commit 
any felony or carries a firearm during the 
commissicn of any felony, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLURE (by request): 

S. 910. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 911. A bill to amend section 562 of title 
38, United States Code, to authorize the 
payment of a special pension to the surviv- 
ing spouses of persons awarded the Medal 
of Honor; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON (by request): 

S. 912. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act to clarify that no prior public hearing 
is required for applications for amendment 
which involve no significant hazards con- 
sideration and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

S. 913. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to authorize the 
Commission, upon determination that such 
action is necessary in the public interest, to 
issue an interim operating license authoriz- 
ing fuel loading, low-power operation and 
testing of a nuclear power reactor in ad- 
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vance of the conduct of a hearing; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

S. 914. A bill to amend section 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the Administrator 
to make contributions for construction proj- 
ects on land adjacent to national cemeteries 
in order to facilitate safe ingress or egress; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 915. A bill to amend section 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the Administrator 
to provide a memorial plaque or marker in 
appropriate situations to the next of kin of 
an individual who would otherwise be me- 
morialized in a national, private or local 
cemetery; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

S. 916. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to eliminate provision of outpa- 
tient dental treatment for service-connected 
non-compensable dental conditions which 
are unrelated to service trauma or prisoner 
of war status; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

S. 917. A bill to amend section 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation for disabled veterans; to 
increase the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for their surviving 
spouses and children; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 918. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to terminate the authority for 
the pursuit of flight training programs by 
veterans and for the pursuit of correspond- 
ence training by veterans, spouses, and sur- 
viving spouses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 919. A bill to limit payment of special 
pay authorized eligible Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration physicians and dentists under sec- 
tion 4118, title 38, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 920. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise and clarify eligibility 
for reimbursement of expenses, of travel for 
Veteran's Administration health care, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 921. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend authority to provide 
contract hospital care and medical services 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOREN (for himself, Mr. 
Cuites, Mr. Harck, Mr. HeLms, and 
Mr. Town): 

S. 922. A bill to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BIDEN (for himself and Mr. 
MATHIAS) : 

S. 923. A bill to amend chapter 207 of title 
18, United States Code, relating to pretrial 
services; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METZENBAUM: 

S. 924. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide medicare cov- 
erage for influenza vaccine and its adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 925. A bill to transfer the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health to the National 
Institutes of Health; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. CANNON (by request): 

S. 926. A bill to amend subtitle IV of title 
49, United States Code, to provide for more 
effective regulation of motor carriers of pas- 
sengers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

S. 927. A bill to amend subtitle IV of title 
49, United States Code, to provide for more 
effective regulation of motor carriers of pas- 
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sengers; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 
By Mr. STAFFORD: 

5. 928. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to pro- 
vide comprehensive elementary school guid- 
ance and counseling programs for elementary 
students through States and local educa- 
tional agencies; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 929. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for improved 
administration of the Amateur Radio Serv- 
ice and Private Land Mobile and Fixed Serv- 
ices by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, to address the problem of radio- 
frequency interference to certain electronic 
equipment, to permit volunteer assistance 
to the Federal Communications Commission 
in the area of Examinations, Licensing, and 
Enforcement in the Amateur Radio Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. HAYAKAWA: 

S. 930. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to establish a program 
providing for the issuance of visas to na- 
tionals of Mexico seeking temporary em- 
ployment in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 931. A bill to restore fair and effective 
enforcement of the antitrust laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 932. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
effective investigation and prosecution of 
livestock fraud; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABDNOR (for himself and 
Mr. PRESSLER) : 

S. 933. A bill to authorize rehabilitation 


of the Belle Fourche Irrigation Project, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 
By Mr. INOUYE: 
S. 934. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 


Faalili Afele; 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARN: 

S. 935. A bill to dissolve the National Con- 
sumer Cooperative Bank, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. BENT- 
SEN, and Mr. KASTEN): 

S. 936. A bill entitled the “Savings Expan- 
sion Act of 1981"; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 937. A bill for the relief of Borislav Subo- 

tic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 938. A bill to amend section 304 of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 to require a two-thirds 
vote for the adoption of any concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for a fiscal year which 
revises the concurrent resolution on the 
budget most recently agreed to for such fis- 
cal year if the appropriate level of total 
budget authority or total budget outlays or 
the recommended level of Federal revenues 
set forth in the concurrent resolution on the 
budget making such revisions exceeds the 
appropriate level of total budget authority 
or total budget outlays or the recommended 
level of Federal revenues, as the case may be, 
set forth in the first concurrent resolution 
on the budget for such fiscal year; to the 
Committee on the Budget and the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, jointly, pur- 
suant to the order of August 4, 1977. 


to the Committee on the 
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By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MarTHias, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. WEICKER, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) : 

S. 939. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Legal Services Corporation for fiscal 
years 1982, 1983, and 1984, and to encourage 
the use of private attorneys in the provision 
of legal services under that act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLINGS) : 

S. 940. A bill to encourage corporations to 
donate certain historical film to educational 
organizations by increasing the limit on the 
charitable contribution deduction of such 
corporations; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. CANNON, and Mr. 
HEINZ) : 

S. 941. A bill to authorize the construction 
and maintenance of the General Draza 
Mihailovich Monument in Washington, D.C., 
in recognition of the role he played in sav- 
ing the lives of approximately 500 U.S. air- 
men in Yugoslavia during World War TI; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 942. A bill for the relief of Asha; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELMS (by request): 

S. 943. A bill to provide price support and 
production adjustment incentives for farm- 
ers in order to assure the availability of an 
abundance of food and fiber, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 944. A bill to increase the interest rates 
for loans made or insured under the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
for water and waste disposal, and essential 
community facilities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. 945. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act and the 
Small Business Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry and the 
Committee on Small Business, jointly, pur- 
suant to the order of March 31, 1981. 

S. 946. A bill to improve the effectiveness 
and reduce the cost of rams under the 
National School Lunch and the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 947. A bill to amend section 110(b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to eliminate the 
requirement that the Secretary of Agriculture 
waive interest on loans made on 1980 and 
1981 crops of wheat and feed grains in the 
farmer-held grain reserve program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

S. 948. A bill to recover costs associated 
with cotton classing and standards, tobacco 
inspection and standards, and warehouse ex- 
amination, inspection and licensing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 949. A bill to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act to require that fees 
charged for official inspection and weighing 
services cover costs to the Federal Grain In- 
spection Service including administrative and 
supervisory costs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

S. 950, A bill to amend the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act of 1936 to remove provision for the 
special 2 percent interest rate for insured 
loans; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 

Mr. BIDEN) (by request) : 
S. 951. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the purpose of carrying out the activities 
of the Department of Justice for fiscal year 
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1982, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 952. A bill to simplify the program of 
grants to the States for vocational educa- 
tion and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. HELMS (for himself and Mr. 
East) : 

S.J. Res. 63. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution requiring 
a balanced Federal Budget; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. KAS- 
TEN, Mr. DENTON, Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
Mr. Specter, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr, DE- 
CONCINI, and Mr. MITCHELL) : 

S.J. Res. 64. Joint resolution designating 
August 13, 1981, as “National Blinded Vet- 
erans Recognition Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself, Mr. Sar- 
BANES, Mr. Baucus, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
Tsoncas, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ZORINSKY, Mr. HAYA- 
Kawa, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. Boren, Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr, HUDDLESTON, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. Pryor, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
Maruias, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. BENT- 
SEN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. Bex, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. CHILES, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. BoscHWITz, 
Mr. RotH, Mr. WaLLop, and Mr. 
LEAHY): 

S.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution proclaiming 
Raoul Wallenberg to be an honorary citizen 
of the United States, and requesting the 
President to ascertain from the Soviet Union 
the whereabouts of Raoul Wallenberg and to 
secure his return to freedom; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, jointly, by unanimous 
consent. 

By Mr. PRYOR: 

S.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution designating 
May 6, 1981, as “National Nursing Home Res- 
idents Day”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to establish 
“National Nurse-Midwifery Week"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself 
and Mr. ZORINSKY) : 

S. 907. A bill to amend section 351 of 
chapter 18 of title 18, United States Code, 
to include Cabinet officers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


S. 908. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Code to provide for the imposi- 
tion of the sentence of death in certain 
cases and to establish a rational criteria 
for the imposition of such sentence, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

S. 909. A bill to amend section 924 of 
the Gun Control Act of 1968 to provide 
for the imposition of mandatory mini- 
mum sentence for the use of a firearm to 
commit any felony or carries a firearm 
during the commission of any felony, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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(The remarks of Mr. Taurmonp on this 
legislation appear earlier in today’s 
RECORD.) 


By Mr. McCLURE (by request) : 

S. 910. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 
AMENDMENT OF LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 

FUND ACT OF 1965 


© Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the administration, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. President, this draft legislation was 
submitted and recommended by the 
Department of the Interior, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and the 
executive communication which accom- 
panied the proposal from the Secretary 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
communication were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 910 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended (16 U.S.C. 
460 1-4 through 460 1—11), is further amend- 
ed by inserting the following new paragraph 
after paragraph (3) in subsection 7(a) : 

“(4) For the restoration and improvement 
of units of the National Park System. the 
National Forest System, the National Wild- 
life Refuge System, and authorized areas ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment including construction and rehabilita- 
tion of physical facilities within such units 
or areas; however, no funds are authorized 
for direct operations of any such unit or 
area.“ 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft bill, “To amend the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as amended, 
and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and that it be enacted. 

The draft bill amends section 7(a) of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended (16 U.S.C. 
460 1-4 through 460 1-11), to include among 
the purposes for which moneys may be ap- 
propriated and allocated from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, the restoration 
and improvement of units of the National 
Park System, the National Forest System and 
the National Wildlife Refuge System, and 
authorized areas of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

Currently, avpropriations from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund for Federal 
purposes may be allocated only for land ac- 
quisition in the National Park System, cer- 
tain units of the National Forest System, 
certain areas administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, including areas to be ac- 
quired for the protection of endangered and 
threatened species, certain areas administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management and, 
in addition, for payment into the Treasury 
as partial offset for capital costs of recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement at water 
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development projects. Recently we have ex- 
perienced a period of expanded Federal acqui- 
sition funded from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund. This Administration believes 
that the Federal government must reorient 
its priorities to protect and manage better 
the lands already acquired. Accordingly, we 
have recommended for fiscal year 1982 a de- 
creased emphasis on land acquisition and an 
increased emphasis on restoration rehabilita- 
tion and capital improvements which will 
enhance the experience of visitors to the Na- 
tional Park System. 

Enactment of the enclosed draft bill would 
authorize appropriations from the Fund to 
augment regular appropriations for the four 
Federal land managing agencies. The first 
use of this authorization would be to begin 
a long-range program in the National Park 
System to (1) correct health and safety de- 
ficiencies in the parks, by upgrading sewage 
and drinking water systems, and inadequate 
roads and bridges; (2) correct threats to 
natural and cultural resources; and (3) im- 
prove the repair and maintenance of sup- 
port facilities in the parks. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of the enclosed draft 
bill is in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely, 
James G. WATT, 
Secretary. 


By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 911. A bill to amend section 562 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the payment of a special pension to the 
surviving spouses of persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stmpson on this 
legislation appear earlier in today’s 
RECORD.) 


By Mr. SIMPSON (by request) : 

S. 912. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act to clarify that no prior pub- 
lic hearing is required for applications 
for amendment which involve no sig- 
nificant hazards consideration and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

S. 913. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Commission, upon determi- 
nation that such action is necessary in 
the public interest, to issue an interim 
operating license authorizing fuel load- 
ing, low-power operation and testing of 
a nuclear power reactor in advance of 
the conduct of a hearing; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. Sumpson on this 
legislation appear earlier in today’s 
RECORD.) 


By Mr. BOREN (for himself, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. HELMS, 
and Mr. Town): 

S. 922. A bill to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REGISTRATION ACT 

AMENDMENTS OF 1981 
Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation on behalf of 
Senators CHILES, HATCH, HELMS, TOWER, 
and myself to provide for the proper ad- 
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ministration and enforcement of the 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act. 
This legislation is similar to S. 2875 
which I introduced last year and twice 
was passed by the Senate. It is also simi- 
lar to legislation introduced last year in 
the House by Representative LEON 
PANETTA Of California which gained some 
160 cosponsors. 

Mr. President, the Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act is a problem 
that must be resolved. The act was origi- 
nally passed by Congress to protect mi- 
grant farmworkers from being exploited 
and abused by irresponsible crew leaders, 
acting as independent agents between 
these workers and agricultural employ- 
ers. Under the act, crew leaders are re- 
quired to register as farm labor contrac- 
tors, be fingerprinted, disclose their sal- 
aries, post signs indicating the wages 
paid employees, give employees in writ- 
ing the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, pass a special medical exam to op- 
erate a motor vehicle used to transport 
migrant farmworkers, and comply with 
numerous other requirements. The act 
also prohibits farm labor contractors 
from knowingly hiring illegal aliens. 

Specifically exempt from these re- 
quirements are farmers, ranchers, and 
other agricultural employers, including 
their employees, who meet certain re- 
quirements. Unfortunately, despite these 
exemptions, farmers, ranchers, and other 
agricultural employers, including their 
employees, have been required by the De- 
partment of Labor to register as farm 
labor contractors or be subject to civil 
and possibly criminal penalties. The re- 
sult has been another layer of unneces- 
sary Government regulation and misdi- 
rection of the Department's limited re- 
sources. 

One of the problems has been that the 
present language in the act is somewhat 
vague and ambiguous, which can and 
has resulted in gross misinterpretation. 
For example, the Department has inter- 
preted the term “migrant worker” to 
mean anyone employed in agriculture. 
By this definition even members of the 
farm family could be considered migrant 
workers. Clearly, this is not what Con- 
gress intended. In fact, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, migrant 
farmworkers represent less than 10 per- 
cert of the hired agricultural work force. 

The legislation, which I am introduc- 
ing today, serves to clarify the meaning 
of this provision, as well as other pro- 
visions in the act, to insure its proper 
administration and enforcement. By do- 
ing so, it eliminates unnecessary and 
often overlapping regulations for farm- 
ers, ranchers, and other agricultural 
employers, including their employees. 
At the same time, it increases protec- 
tions for migrant farmworkers by tar- 
geting the Department of Labor’s en- 
forcement so as to require independent 
farm labor contractors to register and 
comply fully with the law. Further, it 
carefully preserves those protections 
which are now provided under separate 
statute, including the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, Occupational Safety and 
Health Act, and similar labor laws which 
apply to agriculture. 
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Mr. President, I am pleased to say that 
every major farm organization has en- 
dorsed this legislation. I believe there is 
broad bipartisan support within the 
Congress and I hope that my colleagues 
will join with me in sponsoring this 
much needed legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the bill and 
a brief summary of its provisions be in- 
serted after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 922 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act Amendments of 
1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 3(b) (2) of the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 2042 (b) (2)), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) any farmer, processor, canner, ginner, 
packing shed operator, nurseryman, or any 
other person engaged in agricultural produc- 
tion or processing, who engages in such ac- 
tivity for the purpose of supplying migrant 
workers for agricultural employment for 
such person’s own operation;”. 

Sec. 3. Section 3(b)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) any bona fide employee of any person 
referred to in (1) or (2) above who engages 
in such activity for his or her employer; ”. 

Sec. 4. Section 3(b)(10) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(10) Any person who would be required 
to register solely because the person is en- 
gaged in any such activity solely for the 
purpose of supplying full-time students or 
other persons whose prinicpal occupation is 
not farm work to detassel, rogue or other- 
wise handle seed for planting purposes and 
to engage in other incidental farm work: 
Provided, That such students or other per- 
sons are not required by the circumstances 
of such activity to be away from their per- 
manent place of residence overnight. Pro- 
vided further, That such students or other 
persons, if under 18 years of age, are not 
engaged in providing transportation in ve- 
hicles caused to be operated by the con- 
tractor.”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 3(b) of such Act is 
amended by— 

(1) striking or“ after paragraph (9); 

(2) striking the period after paragraph 
(10) and substituting“; or“; and 

(3) inserting the following after para- 
graph (10): 

“(11) any bona fide nonprofit or coopera- 
tive association of farmers, growers, or 
ranchers, duly incorporated and qualified 
under the nonprofit association or farmer 
cooperative statutes of a State, which is 
operated solely for the mutual benefit of the 
members thereof; and any bona fide em- 
ployee of such association or cooperative who 
engages in such activity for his or her em- 
ployer.“. 

(b) Section 14 of such Act is amended by 
adding the following new sentence at the 
end thereof: The Secretary may require any 
association described in section 3(b) (11) 
formed after January 1, 1981 to register un- 
der the Act if it has not been established 
solely to evade the purposes of this Act.“. 

Sec. 6. Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
adding new subsections (h) and (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(h) The term ‘for such person’s own oper- 
ation’ refers to the operations of a berson as 
a farmer, processor, canner, ginner, packing 
shed operator, nurseryman, or any other per- 
Son engaged in agricultural production or 
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processing, and includes all activities by such 
person or such person's bona fide employees 
with respect to the agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodities which are or will be the 
subject of or diverted from such operations, 
and regardless of whether any other person 
has title to such commodities or directly 
benefits from such operations or activities. 

“(i) The term ‘bona fide employee’ shall 
mean any employee, including but not lim- 
ited to any individual acting as a foreman, 
manager, or in some other supervisory capac- 
ity, but shall not include any individual 
having the status of an independent con- 
tractor.“ 

Sec. 7. Subsection 30d) of such Act is 
amended by inserting the words “on a farm 
or ranch” after the word “grading”. 

Sec. 8. Subsection 3(g) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) The term ‘migrant worker’ means an 
individual who is engaged in agricultural 
employment on a seasonal or other tem- 
porary basis and who cannot regularly return 
to his or her domicile each day after work- 
ing hours. Such term shall also include for 
purposes of this Act any individual who is 
engaged in agricultural employment on a 
seasonal or other temporary basis and who is 
transported to and from his or her place of 
agricultural employment by any person re- 
ferred to in section 3(b), or any employee 
thereof, unless otherwise exempt.”’. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


1. Title: Farm Labor Contractor Registra- 
tion Act Amendments of 1981. 

2. Section 2 clarifies the existing exemp- 
tions under 3(b)(2) for farmers, ranchers, 
and other agricultural employers who recruit 
and hire migrant farmworkers for their own 
operation. The Department of Labor (DOL) 
previously held that the existing exemption 
only applies to individuals who “personally” 
engage in such activities. Since the majority 
of agricultural employers, including many 
farmers, are incorporated, the effect of the 
DOL interpretation has been to eliminate 
the exemption for all but a few. The proposed 
change would make clear that farmers, 
ranchers, and other agricultural employers 
are excluded from the definition of “farm 
labor contractor” regardless of their form of 
doing business. This is consistent with the 
interpretation adopted by the 9th Circuit 
Court in Marshall v. Green Goddess Avocado 
Corp., and by federal district courts in Espi- 
noza v. Stokely-Van Camp and Cantu v. 
Owatonna Canning Co., Inc. 

3. Section 3 clarifies the existing exemp- 
tions for employees of farmers, ranchers, and 
other agricultural employers. The present Act 
excludes from the definition of farm labor 
contractor any full-time or regular employee 
of a farmer, processor, canner, ginner, pack- 
ing shed operator, or nurseryman who re- 
cruits, solicits, hires, furnishes, or transports 
migrant farmworkers for his or her employer 
on no more than an incidental basis. The 
ambiguity of the phrase “on no more than 
an incidental basis” has resulted in much 
controversy and led to several court cases 
as to its actual meaning. 


There has been some suggestion, including 
one by then Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall, 
that a strict time test, such as 20 percent, be 
applied. But such a test would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to administer and result in 
burdensome record-keeping and paperwork 
requirements for farmers, ranchers, and 
others. Therefore, section 3 simply deletes the 
phrase entirely. 

Section 3 also addresses the concern some 
have expressed that the present exemption 
for “full-time or regular employees” in sec- 
tion 3(b)(3) of the Act creates a loophole 
whereby a farm labor contractor may escape 
regulation by simply “masking” as a full- 
time or regular employee. Under the proposed 
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new 3 (b) (3), the term “full-time or regular 
employee” is deleted in favor of language 
that requires an individual to be a “bona 
fide employee.” Any individual having the 
status of an independent contractor would 
not be exempt, but would be required to 
register and comply fully with the law. 

4. Section 4 revises the existing exemption 
contained in section 3(b)(10) of the Act. 
Section 3(b)(10) was enacted in 1978 to 
prevent DOL from applying the Act to per- 
sons (in many cases school teachers on their 
summer break) who supply students or 
others not principally engaged in farm work 
to detassel and rogue seed industry crops 
principally during the summer months. How- 
ever, the exemption was narrowly limited to 
hybrid seed corn or sorghum for seed, pro- 
vided such activities were performed no more 
than four weeks during the year. 

Section 4 removes these limitations with- 
out changing the basic thrust of the provi- 
sion. The limitations in present law are il- 
logical and unfair. There is no reason to limit 
the exemption only to seed crops of hybrid 
corn and sorghum. Whenever students or 
others not principally engaged in farm work 
are used anywhere in the seed industry the 
exemption should apply. Further, the four 
week limitation has proved to be both un- 
workable and unnecessary. It is unworkable 
because companies are unable to verify that 
the students are doing detasseling or roguing 
for only four weeks of the year; and it is 
unnecessary because the persons covered by 
the exemption are not farmworkers and work 
only for a brief period of time in connection 
with their temporary employment in seed- 
industry-related jobs. 

5. Section 5 creates a new subsection 3(b) 
(11) in the Act which excludes nonprofit or 
cooperative associations of farmers, growers, 
or ranchers from the definition of farm labor 
contractor. 


6. Section 6 creates a new subsection, 3(h), 
which would define the term “for such per- 
son's own operation” as used in 3(b) (2). 
Subsection 3(b) (2) currently states that an 
employer is excluded from the definition of 
farm labor contractor if he supplies migrant 
farmworkers for his own operation. Congress 
added the phrase “for his own operation” to 
ensure that a crew leader or independent 
contractor would not evade regulation under 
the Act by simply claiming to be a farmer. 
The problem has been that the phrase has 
been interpreted to mean that such person 
must have title to the commodities to be 
considered his own operation. Such an in- 
terpretation completely ignores the numer- 
ous situations throughout agriculture, in- 
cluding the livestock, cotton, citrus, fruit, 
and vegetable industries, where a producer 
or processor performs an activity pursuant 
to his own operation, but does not have title 
to the commodity. 

The new subsection 3(h) clarifies Congres- 
sional intent so that a farmer, rancher, or 
other agricultural employer can act “for such 
person’s own operation” regardless of wheth- 
er he has title to the commodity. 

Section 6 also adds a new subsection, 3(1), 
which defines the term “bona fide employee.” 
Under this definition, an individual having 
the status of an indevendent contractor 
would not be entitled to the exclusion for 
employees, but would be required to register 
and comply fully with the law. There is a 
clear distinction built on hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cases under common law between an 
employee and an independent contractor. It 
should be noted that an employer can be held 
liable for the actions of any employee. An 
employer may also be held responsible under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA), Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA), 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, and numerous other 
statutes. 
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7. Section 7 amends section 3(d) of the Act 
to clarify the deiinition of agricultural em- 
ployment. The amendment makes clear that 
the inclusion in the definition of “agricul- 
tural employment” of the phrase “handling, 
planting, drying, packing, packaging, process- 
ing, freezing, or grading” refers to those op- 
erations that are on a farm or ranch. This 
is consistent with the references in the defi- 
nitions of “agricultural employment” and 
“migrant worker” to agriculture as defined 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act and agri- 
cultural labor as defined in the Internal 
Revenue Code. Those two statutes have long 
been held to differentiate clearly between un 
operation on a farm or ranch and an opera- 
tion in a plant or business away from the 
farm or ranch. 

8. Section 8 clarifies the meaning of the 
term “migrant worker” as presently con- 
tained in subsection 3(g) of the Act. The 
change is in response to DOL’s interpreta- 
tion that a migrant worker means anyone 
employed in agriculture. By this reasoning, 
even members of the farm family could be 
considered to be migrant workers. The pro- 
posed change also provides protections for 
the so-called day-haul worker“ since it in- 
cludes within the definition of “migrant 
worker” an individual who is transported 
to and from his or her place of agricultural 
employment. 


© Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Boren in 
introducing this legislation which seeks 
to clarify the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act (FLCRA), as amended. 
There is strong sentiment in the Senate 
for the changes we are proposing. In the 
96th Congress, the Senate, on two oc- 
casions, adopted similar legislation 
aimed at ending the burdensome and 
unnecessary requirements imposed on 
farmers and other agricultural employ- 
ers under FLCRA. I sincerely hope that 
in this Congress we will be able to finally 
resolve this considerable problem for the 
agriculture community. 

In the continuing debate on this issue, 
which began soon after the 1974 amend- 
ments were enacted, I have stressed my 
support for the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act and its purpose. I be- 
lieve most Senators recognize that mi- 
grant farmworkers have been exploited 
and abused by the farm labor contrac- 
tor or crew leader. There is a definite 
need for a strong, enforceable statute 
that insures the registration of crew 
leaders and provides a means to crack 
down on abusive practices. That is my 
understanding of what Congress in- 
tended when it passed the 1974 legisla- 
tion and why I supported the measure. 

Unfortunately, the statute and its en- 
forcement by the Department of Labor 
have resulted in a situation quite at odds 
with congressional intent and quite frus- 
trating for the farmer. Anyone familiar 
with the enforcement history of the law 
realizes that it now goes way beyond 
registration and regulation of the crew 
leader. Under the act, as currently in- 
terpreted and administered. just about 
every farmer and other employer in ag- 
riculture is considered a farm labor con- 
tractor. I was assured in 1974 by the 
Senate floor manager of the bill that 
this was not to be the case. but the De- 
partment has so administered the law, 
and the courts have supported that in- 
terpretation. 
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Currently, the Department is register- 
ing as farm labor contractors: Citrus 
growers in Florida, fruit and vegetable 
farmers, corn and grain sorghum seed 
producers, cotton ginners, cattle feedlot 
operators, and nurserymen, just to name 
a few. We have even had a situation in 
Florida where three cultivators work- 
ing a citrus grove were required to reg- 
ister because they took turns driving 
each other to work and thus were con- 
sidered to be transporting migrant labor. 
I really do not think Congress had 
this in mind when we passed the 1974 
amendments. 

The vague language and convoluted 
format of FLCRA have allowed the clear 
meanings of its key words to be sub- 
verted and the intent of Congress to be 
frustrated. 

It is important to remember that the 
whole debate and legislative history of 
the 1974 amendments revolve around the 
fact that farm labor contractors were 
abusing migrant farmworkers as well as 
failing to live up to their arrangements 
with farmers, packers, and processors. 
Congress enacted FLCRA in order to 
regulate crew leaders for the purpose of 
protecting not only migrant farm- 
workers but also agricultural producers. 
At no point in the House or Senate com- 
mittee reports and at no point in the 
floor debates was there any assertion 
that farmers, processors, canners, pack- 
ing shed operators, ginners, or nursery- 
men had been guilty of the kind of 
abuses those amendments were designed 
to correct. Neither do those committee 
reports nor floor debates express any in- 
tention to subject legitimate farmers, 
processors, or other fixed location agri- 
cultural employers to registration or to 
the substantive requirements of the act. 

Unfortunately, the defective language 
and format of the act have allowed the 
Department of Labor to ignore the in- 
tent of Congress. The Department has 
taken advantage of these fundamental 
defects in its unrelenting efforts to en- 
velop farmers, packers, processors, and 
their employees within the regulatory 
scheme of the act. At the same time, the 
Department has failed to concentrate, as 
Congress intended, on the activities of 
crew leaders. The result has been wide- 
spread harassment of farmers, packers, 
processors, and their employees, yet lit- 
tle discernible effort to seek out and cor- 
rect actual abuses by crew leaders. 

The vague language of the act has al- 
lowed the Department to interpret: 

“Migrant worker” to include local 
workers, 

“Agricultural employment” to include 
nonagricultural employment, and 

Narrow, loophole-closing qualifica- 
tions so as to render an exclusion 
virtually meaningless. 


The convoluted format of the act be- 
gins by broadly describing activities in 
which many who obviously are not crew 
leaders frequently engage, then narrow- 
ing the scope by a series of exclusions 
until supposedly only crew leaders re- 
main. In theory, such a drafting scheme 
can be made to work, but here the com- 
bined effect of the format, vague defini- 
tions, and vague qualifications within 
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exclusions have provided the legalistic 
rationale for a complete subversion of 
Congress clear intent that farmers, 
packers, and processors be protected, 
rather than regulated as farm labor 
contractors. 

The legislation Senator Boren and I 
are introducing today will define in clear 
and precise terms who is covered by the 
act and who is not. It will express the 
certain intent of the Congress that the 
enforcement and regulatory structure of 
the law will be targeted at the tradi- 
tional croew leader and not me entire ag- 
ricultural industry. It will establish for 
the Department and the courts carefully 
drawn guidelines so that we will not 
again experience a situation in which 
the will of Congress is thwarted. 

I unge the Congress to move promptly 
on this legislation so that this onerous 
burden on the agriculture community is 
ended. The farmers and agricultural 
producers in this Nation face enough 
problems in today’s economy without 
tins one. We in Congress have the re- 
sponsibility to see that burdensome Gov- 
ernment regulations and requirements 
that hinder farming operations and effi- 
ciency are removed. To my mind, chang- 
ing the Farm Labor Contractor Regis- 
tration Act, as we have proposed, is an 
excellent opportunity to show that 
Congress is going to meet that 
responsibility.@ 


By Mr. BIDEN (for himself and 
Mr. MATHIAS) : 

S. 923. A bill to amend chapter 207 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
pretrial services; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PRETRIAL SERVICES ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, today along 
with Senator Marutas, I am introducing 
the Pretrial Services Act of 1981. This 
act establishes pretrial services in each 
Federal district to assist judicial officers 
in making appropriate pretrial release 
decisions and to surervise and monitor 
conditions of pretrial release. This bill 
is similar to pretrial services legislation 
which passed in the 96th Congress with 
bipartisan support. 

We have often heard in recent months 
from Government officials, including the 
Attorney General and the Chief Justice, 
who are alarmed at the rising crime rate. 
I have no doubt that nearly every person 
in this country shares that concern. 
Merely saying that there is a problem 
unfortunately does very little toward 
providing a solution. 

The Pretrial Services Act of 1981 pro- 
vides an opportunity to have an impact 
on one important type of crime—crime 
committed by persons released on bail. 

Pretrial services perform two essential 
functions. First, pretrial services officers 
provide the court with the information 
essential to determining appropriate re- 
lease conditions for each defendant. Sec- 
ond. the officers suvervise persons re- 
leased on bail to insure that bail con- 
ditions are met. 

Most important, pretrial services are 
already a proven success. The Speedy 
Trial Act of 1974 established demon- 
stration pretrial services programs in 10 
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Federal districts. The 10 districts encom- 
pass some 20 percent of the Federal 
criminal caseload. In a recent study con- 
ducted by the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, pretrial services resulted 
in a significant decrease in crimes com- 
mitted by persons released on bail and 
also in the number oi persons who faii to 
appear for trial. 


The Pretrial Services Act expands pre- 
trial services from the 10 demonstration 
districts to all Federal districts. The act 
provides that existing personnel and fa- 
cilities should be used unless it is deter- 
mined, on a district-by-district basis 
that additional resources are necessary. 
The Administration Office of the U.S. 
Courts estimates that it will cost less 
than $6 million to provide pretrial serv- 
ices to all defendants under this act. This 
cost must be weighed against the savings 
to the criminal justice system which will 
result from a reduction in unnecessary 
pretrial incarceration and a decrease in 
the number of defendants who fail to 
appear for trial. The real value of pre- 
trial services and the most difficult to 
measure is the savings to the community 
which is the direct result of reduced 
crime on bail. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 923 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—PRETRIAL SERVICES ACT OF 1981 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Pretrial Services Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 102. Section 3152 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 3152. Establishment of pretrial services in 

all districts 


“The Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts (hereinafter in 
this chapter referred to as the ‘Director’) 
shall, under the supervision and direction of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
provide directly, or by contract or otherwise, 
to such extent and in such amounts as are 
provided in appropriation acts, for the estab- 
lishment of pretrial services in each judicial 
district (other than the District of Colum- 
bia). Pretrial services established under this 
section shall be supervised by a chief proba- 
tion officer appointed under section 3654 of 
this title or by a chief pretrial services officer 


a pursuant to section 3152A of this 
e.“. 


Sec. 103. Chapter 207 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 3152, the following new section: 

“§ 3152A. Establishment of pretrial services 
in special districts 

a) If an appropriate United States dis- 
trict court and the circuit judicial council 
jointly recommend the establishment of pre- 
trial services in a particular district, pretrial 
services shall be established under the gen- 


eral authority of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts. 


“(b) The pretrial services established 
under subsection (a) shall be supervised by 
& chief pretrial services officer selected by a 
panel consisting of the chief judge of the 
circuit, the chief judge of the district, and a 
magistrate of the district or their designees. 
The chief pretrial services officer appointed 
under this subsection shall be an individual 
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other than one serving under the authority 
of section 3654 of this title.“. 

Sec. 104. Section 3153 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 3153. Organization and administration of 
pretrial services in all districts 


“(a) With the approval of the district 
court, the chief pretrial services officer in 
districts in which pretrial services are estab- 
lished pursuant to section 3152 of this title, 
or the chief probation officer in all other 


districts, shall appoint such other personnel 
as may be required. The position require- 
ments and rate of compensation of the chief 
pretrial services officer, the chief probation 
officer and such other personnel shall be 
established by the Director with the approval 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, except that no such rate of compen- 
sation shall exceed the rate of basic pay in 
effect and then payable for grade CS-16 of 
the General Schedule under section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(b) The chief pretrial services officer in 
districts in which pretrial services are estab- 
lished pursuant to section 3152 of this title, 
or the chief probation officer in all other 
districts, is authorized, subject to the gen- 
eral policy established by the Director and 
the approval of the district court, to procure 
temporary and intermittent services to the 
extent authorized by section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code. The staff, other than 
clerical staff, may be drawn from law school 
students, graduate students, or such other 
available personnel. 


“(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, information contained 
in pretrial services files, presented in any 
pretrial services report, or divulged by a pre- 
trial services officer, a chief probation officer, 
or a staff member during the course of any 
hearing, shall be used only for the purposes 
of a bail determination and shall otherwise 
be confidential. The report shall be made 
available to the attorney for the accused and 
the attorney for the Government. 


“(2) The Director shall issue regulations 
establishing the policy for release of infor- 
mation contained in pretrial services files. 
Such regulations shall provide exceptions to 
the confidentiality requirements under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection to allow access 
to such information— 


“(A) by qualified persons for purposes of 
research related to the administration of 
criminal justice; 

“(B) by persons under contract under sec- 
tion 3154(4) of this title; 

“(C) by probation officers for the purpose 
of compiling presentence reports; 

“(D) insofar as such information is a pre- 
trial diversion report, to the attorney for the 
accused and the attorney for the Govern- 
ment; and 

“(E) in certain limited cases, to law en- 
forcement agencies for law enforcement pur- 
poses. 

“(3) Information contained in pretrial 
services files, presented in any pretrial serv- 
ices report, or divulged by a pretrial services 
officer, a chief probation officer, or a staff 
member during the course of any hearing, 
shall not be admissible on the issue of guilt 
in any judicial proceeding, except that such 
information may be used in proceedings to 
determine guilt or penalties for failure to 
appear or a violation of the conditions of 
release, in perjury proceedings, ani for the 
purpose of impeachment in any subsequent 
proceeding.”. 

Sec. 105. Section 3154 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Pretrial services functions shall include 
the following: 

1) Collect, verify, and report to the ju- 
dicial officer prior to the pretrial release hear- 
ing, information pertaining to the pretrial 
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release of each individual charged with an 
offense, and recommend appropriate reiease 
conditions for each such inaiviaual. 

“(2) Review and modify the reports and 
recommendations specified in paragraph (1) 
of this section for persons seeking release 
pursuant to section 3146(e) or section 3147 
of this chapter. 

“(3) Supervise persons released into its 
custody under this chapter. 

“(4) Operate or contract for the operation 
of appropriate facilities for the custody or 
care of persons released under this chapter 
including residential halfway houses, addict 
and alcoholic treatment centers, and coun- 
seling services. 

“(5) Inform the court and the United 
States attorney of all apparent violations of 
pretrial release conditions or arrests of per- 
sons released to its custody or under its 
supervision and recommend appropriate 
modifications of release conditions. 

“(6) Serve as coordinator for other local 
agencies which serve or are eligible to serve 
as custodians under this chapter and ad- 
vise the court as to the eligibility, availabil- 
ity, and capacity of such agencies. 

(7) Assist persons released under this 
chapter in securing any necessary employ- 
ment, medical, legal, or social services. 

“(8) Prepare, in cooperation with the 
United States marshal and the United States 
attorney such pretrial detention reports as 
are required by the provisions of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure relating to the 
supervision of detention pending trial. 

“(9) Develop and implement a system to 
monitor and evaluate bail activities, provide 
information to judicial officers on the re- 
sults of bail decisicns, and prepare periodic 
reports to assist in the improvement of the 
bail process. 


“(10) To the extent provided for in an 
agreement between a pretrial services officer 
in districts in which pretrial services are 
established pursuant to section 3152 of this 
title, or the chief probation officer in all 
other districts, or a staff member in his or 
her Official capacity, and the United States 
attorney, collect, verify, and prepare reports 
for the United States attorney's office of in- 
formation pertaining to the pretrial diver- 
sion of any individual who is or may be 
charged with an offense, and perform such 
other duties as may be required under any 
such agreement. 

“(11) Make contracts, to such extent and 
in such amounts as are provided in appro- 
priation Acts, for the carrying out of any 
pretrial services functions. 

“(12) Perform such other functions as 
specified under this chapter.“ 

Src. 106. Section 3155 of title, 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 3155. Annual reports 

“Each chief pretrial services officer in 
districts in which pretrial services are 
established pursuant to section 3152 of this 
title, and each chief probation officer in all 
other districts, shall prepare an annual re- 
port to the chief judge of the district court 
and the Director concerning the administra- 
tion and operation of pretrial services. The 
Director shall be required to include in the 
Director’s annual report to the Judicial Con- 
ference under section 604 of title 28, United 
States Code, a report on the administration 
and operation of the pretrial services for the 
previous year.“ 

Sec. 107. The table of sections for chapter 
207 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) so that the item relating to section 
3152 reads as follows: 

“3152. Establishment of pretrial services in 
all districts."; 

(2) by adding after the item relating to 
section 3152, the following: 
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“3152A. Establishment of pretrial services in 
special districts.”; 

(3) so that the item relating to section 
3153 reads as follows: 

“3153. Organization and administration of 
pretrial services in all districts.”; 
and 

(4) so that the item relating to section 
3105 reads as follows: 

“3155. Annual reports.“. 

Sec. 108. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), this title and the amend- 
ments made by this title shall take effect on 
the date of enactment of this title. 

(2) The amendment made by section 103 
of this title shall take effect eighteen months 
after the date of enactment of this title. 

(b) During the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this title and ending 
on the effective date specified in subsection 
(a) (2) of this section, the pretrial services 
agencies established under section 3152 of 
title 18 of the United States Code in effect 
before the date of enactment of this title 
may continue to operate, employ staff, pro- 
vide pretrial services, and perform such 
functions and powers as are authorized 
under the provisions of chapter 207 of title 
18 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 109. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated, for fiscal year 1982 and each 
succeeding fiscal year thereafter, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of chapter 207 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, as amended by section 
103 of this title. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the period beginning after Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and ending on the effective date 
specified in section 108(a)(2) of this title, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the activities of the pretrial services agencies 
established under section 3152 of title 18 of 
the United States Code in effect before the 
date of enactment of this title. 


By Mr. METZENBAUM 

S. 924. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide medi- 
care coverage for influenza vaccine and 
its administration; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

MEDICARE COVERAGE FOR INFLUENZA VACCINE 

AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 

© Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
last year, the Congress for the first time 
recognized the importance of preventive 
health care for the elderly by enacting 
legislation I introduced to provide older 
Americans with vaccinations against 
pneumococcal pneumonia through the 
medicare program. 

Today, I am introducing legislation to 
extend medicare coverage to influenza 
vaccines, another area in which a mod- 
est expenditure will bring very positive 
benefits to the people of this country. 

Influenza strikes persons of all ages, 
but for the elderly it presents by far the 
greatest threat to life, persons aged 75 
and above are 10 times more likely than 
those aged 55 to 64 to die of flu. In addi- 
tion, chronic conditions common. among 
the aged—heart, lung, and kidney dis- 
eases, diabetes, and cancer—increase 
suscevtibility to influenza while decreas- 
ing the body’s ability to fight the infec- 
tion. In 1979, over 314 million elderly 
Americans contracted the flu. 

. The Surgeon General, in his report 
healthy people,” recommended the vac- 
cination of the elderly against influenza. 
In the past. the American College of 
Preventive Medicine and the American 
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Association of Retired Persons have en- 
dorsed this same recommendation. 

Under current law, medicare pays for 
the ireatment of influenza, but not for 
its prevention. And because of the ex- 
pense of the flu vaccine and the neces- 
sary visit to a doctor, few elderly Ameri- 
cans avail themselves of a safe procedure 
that can add years to their productive 
lives. 

In the 1977-78 flu season, for example, 
only 23.5 percent of those 65 years or 
older received influenza vaccines—and 
the result was unnecessary illness, death, 
and medicare expenses for treatment. 
In fact, the Office of Technology As- 
sessment recently reported that an in- 
fluenza vaccination program for the 
elderly could substantially reduce medi- 
care costs by reducing the cost of treat- 
ment. It makes little sense to permit 
suffering to continue and to expend the 
unnecessary medicare funds in order to 
treat an illness that can easily be pre- 
vented in the first place. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is a 
commonsense measure and one that 
meets the most rigorous tests of cost- 
benefit analysis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Reconzp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 924 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1861(s)(10) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, 
after “vaccine”; and 


influenza vaccine,” 


(2) by striking out “its” and inserting in 
lieu thereof their“. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective on, and apply to 
services furnished on or after, July 1, 1981.@ 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 925. A bill to transfer the National 
Institute of Mental Health to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
TRANSFER OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 

HEALTH TO THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 

HEALTH 
@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation that would 
transfer the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health (NIMH) from its current po- 
sition within the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administration 
(ADAMHA), to the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH), where it would become 
a new division. 


I am submitting my proposal today, 
primarily to serve as a catalyst for the 
debate that, in my judgment, must follow 
from President Reagan’s proposed dras- 
tic reductions in our Nation’s social 
welfare programs. I fully realize that 
reasonable people could differ as to the 
appropriateness of placing NIMH with 
NIH rather than have it remain with 
ADAMHA, or that perhaps the entire 
ADAMHA superstructure should be 
transferred to NIH. 


However, the programs of ADAMHA 
are qualitatively different from those of 
NIMH. I believe that one fact is undis- 
putably clear and that is that for too 
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long a period of time now, our efforts to 
address the mental health needs of our 
Nation have been set back because we 
have not been willing to aggressively at- 
tempt to interrelate mental health care 
with our general physical health care 
delivery system. 

This year every one of the Institutes 
within the purview of NIH have been rec- 
ommended for increased funding and 
that is a recommendation that I strongly 
support. However, the programs under 
ADAMHA, whether we are talking about 
mental health care, alcoholism programs, 
or drug abuse programs, have been dras- 
tically slashed. Further, the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) has 
made a pronouncement that the Federal 
Government should drastically reduce its 
commitment to social science research. 

In my judgment, this is extraordinarily 
shortsighted and should not be tolerated. 
I have yet to see any objective evidence 
presented, nor a convincing argument 
made, that indicate in any way that we 
should reduce our commitment to our 
Nation’s social science efforts. I am con- 
fident that had our mental health pro- 
grams come under the jurisdiction of 
NIH, that we would not have been sub- 
jected to such shortsighted pronounce- 
ments. 

For too long a period of time now, 
those of us in the Congress have been 
unwilling to accord our Nat'on’s mental 
health professionals—whether we are 
talking about psychiatric nurses, clinical 
psychologists, clinical social workers, or 
psychiatrists—true professional parity. 

The fact that mental health benefits 
under the Social Security Act are ex- 
traordinarily miniscule and have not 
been modified since the original bill was 
enacted is inexcusable. In fact, when 
hearings were held in August 1978, it was 
the first time that the issue of mental 
health benefits had been directly con- 
sidered by the committee in 7 years. In 
my judgment, a number of crucial issues 
were raised during those hearings that 
must now be aggressively addressed. 

For example, is there any real differ- 
ence between the types of services that 
each of the four traditional mental 
health disciplines provide? To what ex- 
tent can we honestly say that various 
forms of psychotherapeutic treatment 
are safe, effective, and appropriate? And 
to what extent will we really be able to 
cvrtail our Nation's ever-escalating 
physical health care costs unless we pro- 
vide the aggressive mental health sery- 
ices to address the 60 to 80 percent of the 
reasons that individuals presently visit 
a physician? 

There are, in fact, a number of crucial 
policy issues that must be addressed in 
the near future, and I am afraid that 
unless we are willing to place the NIMH 
within the jurisdiction and protection of 
NTH, we simply will not allocate sufficient 
resources to this most important en- 
deavor during the foreseeable future. 

Accordingly, the bill I have introduced 
today would direct the Department of 
Health and Human Services to so trans- 
fer NIMH. I sincerely hope that my col- 
leagues will give serious consideration to 
this proposal and that a close examina- 
tion will be made at the extraordinarily 
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shortsighted nature of the reductions 
proposed by this administration for 
mental health training and research 
programs. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the text of this bill and the 
attached factsheet be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
fact sheet were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 925 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
second and third sentences of subsection (a) 
of section 455 of the Public Health Service 
Act are redesignated as paragraph (2) of 
such section. 

(b) The first sentence of section 455(a) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) There is established, as a division of 
the National Institutes of Health, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health (herein- 
after in this part referred to as the ‘Insti- 
tute’) to administer the programs and 
authorities of the Secretary with respect to 
mental health.“ 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 
1946-1981 


July 3, 1946—P.L. 79-487—National Mental 
Health Act—Authorized funds for the Public 
Health Service to establish the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health to improve the 
mental health of the people of the United 
States through research relating to the 
causes, diagnosis, and treatment of psychi- 
atric disorders and to train personnel in 
matters relating to mental health. 

April 1, 1949—The National Institute of 
Mental Health was administratively estab- 
lished as part of the National Institutes of 
Health— 

The Budget of the United States for the 
Public Health Service for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1949: “For construction of a 
combined hospital and research building . . . 
for the National Institute of Mental Health 
and for general medical research . . . $5,000,- 
000 . . . Provided . . the appropriation .. . 
under the head “National Institute of Men- 
tal Health” in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1948, shall be consolidated 
with this appropriation. .. .” 

April 28, 1955—House Joint Resolution 256 
authorized the Surgeon General to make a 
comprehensive study of the problem of men- 
tal illness. The resolution specifically stated, 
“Nothing in this section shall in any way 
affect the availability of amounts otherwise 
appropriated for work in the field of mental 
health; nor be construed to interfere with or 
diminished the more limited and specific 
programs of research and study being carried 
on through or under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Mental Health.” 

August 2, 1956—The Health Amendments 
Act of 1956 authorized the Surgeon General 
to provide for training of public health per- 
sonnel, including trainees in the mental 
health area, and to make grants to State or 
local agencies, not only for research but also 
for care and treatment of patients. 

October 31, 1963—The Mental Retardation 
Facilities and Community Mental Health 
Centers Construction Act of 1963 authorized 
the Surgeon General to make grants for con- 
struction of research and treatment centers 
and for training teachers of mentally and 
physically handicapped children. 

September 19, 1954— Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriations (P.L, 
88-605) for the National Institute of Mental 
Health and for Construction of Community 
Mental Health Centers both apbear under 
the National Institutes of Health, but are 
kept ssparate from one another. 
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August 31, 1965—Although appropriations 
for the National Institute of Mental Health 
are still separate from Construction of Com- 
munity Health Centers, P.L. 89-156 allocates 
funds to the National Institute of Mental 
Health “for expenses necessary for carrying 
out the provisions ...of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act.” 

April 25, 1966—Reorganization Plan No. 3, 
submitted by President Johnson, proposed 
a reorganization of the Public Health Service 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The plan was approved by the 
Committees on Government Operations of 
both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives and became effective on June 25, 
1966. The plan gave the Secretary the au- 
thority to reorganize the Department in order 
to achieve its most effective and economical 
operation. 

John W. Gardner, then-Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, suggested a reorganization of the Pub- 
lic Health Service into eight components, in- 
cluding the National Institute of Mental 
Health as a separate bureau “responsible for 
the rapidly expanding national program for 
dealing with mental illness .. . (to) incor- 
porate the present functions of the existing 
Mental Health Institute, plus the Fort Worth 
and Lexington Psychiatric Hospitals. ad- 
minister a unified program of research, man- 
power training, demonstrations, and mental 
health services.. (and) also serve as the 
principal focus for research and control pro- 
grams in alcoholism and drug addiction. The 
National Institutes of Health will continue 
to have a supervisory relationship to its in- 
tramural research program.” 

January 1, 1967—The National Institute of 
Mental Health was officially separated from 
the National Institutes of Health and be- 
came & separate Bureau of the Public Health 
Service. 

1973—Under an administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health was transferred back into the 
National Institutes of Health on July 1. 

On September 25, the National Institute 
of Mental Health became a part of the newly 
established Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration. The intramural re- 
search programs remainei physically within 
the National Institutes of Health, as they do 
today. 

May 14, 1974—P.L. 93-282 established in 
law the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, composed of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, the Na- 
tional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism, and the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse. 


By Mr. CANNON (by request): 

S. 926. A bill to amend subtitle Iv of 
title 49, United States Code, to provide 
for more effective regulation of motor 
carriers of passengers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 


S. 927. A bill to amend subtitle Iv of 
title 49, United States Code, to provide 
for more effective regulation of motor 
carriers of passengers; to the Committee 
2 Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 

on. 


REGULATORY REFORM OF THE MOTOR BUS 
INDUSTRY 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing two bills by request that 
propose substantial changes in the way 
that the Nation’s bus industry is regu- 
lated by the Government. They are two 
quite different, but thoughtful, ap- 
proaches to a general desire to reduce 
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regulation over this business as much as 
possible. 

The first bill has been drafted and pro- 
posed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in response to a request made by 
the Senate Commerce Committee last 
year. At that time we requested proposed 
legislative changes from both the ICC 
and the Department of Transportation. 
The response of the ICC was timely and 
has contributed to the development of 
the issue. I am sure that the ideas and 
perspectives will be very helpful in the 
upcoming debate. We have still received 
no response from DOT. 

The second bill was prepared by the 
American Bus Association. It represents 
a general consensus of the members of 
the ABA and is thus a very important 
document for us to consider. I want to 
personally convey my appreciation to the 
members and staff of the American Bus 
Association for the many long hours they 
have spent reaching an agrecment on this 
important issue. 

In introducing these bills today, I am 
not endorsing either approach. Rather, I 
think it is time to get the debate moving 
and begin talking about specific propos- 
als. The issues that will be raised in the 
inquiry that will follow are certainly fa- 
miliar ones for the Commerce Commit- 
tee—service to small communities, free- 
dom of entry, pricing flexibility, Federal 
preemption of state regulation, promo- 
tion of competition, and so on. But the 
structure of the bus industry is certainly 
unlike that of many of the other trans- 
portation businesses that we have looked 
at over the past several years. Hence, the 
solutions may differ and will have to be 
fashioned to take into account the unique 
characteristics of the bus industry. 

So to get the process underway, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the ICC proposal, Motor Bus Act of 
1981,” and its accompanying section-by- 
section analysis, and the American Bus 
Industry proposal, the “Bus Regulatory 
Modernization and Improvement Act of 
1981,” and a summary of its provisions, 
be inserted into the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bills and 
explanations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 926 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Bus Regulatory 
Modernization and Improvement Act of 
1981”. 

PURPOSE OF THE ACT 

Sec. 2. This Act is part of the continuing 
effort by Congress to reduce unnecessary reg- 
ulation by the Federal Government. 

CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 

Sec. 3. The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that a safe, competitive, financially 
sound, and fuel efficient motor bus system is 
vital to the maintenance of a strong national 
economy, and a strong national defense, and 
to conservation of energy; 

(2) that the best means of assuring such 
a system of transportation is through regu- 
lated competition and reformed regulation 
of entry, rates, and service; 

(3) that in order to reduce the uncer- 
tainty felt by the Nation's motor bus indus- 
try and those persons and communities 
which rely on its service, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be given explicit 
direction for regulation of motor carriers of 
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passengers and well-defined parameters 
within which it may act pursuant to con- 
gressional policy; 

(4) that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall not attempt to go beyond the 
powers vested in it by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and other legislation enacted by 
Congress; and 

(5) that statutes governing Federal regu- 
lation of the motor bus industry must be 
revised to reflect the transportation needs 
and realities of the 1980’s and to ensure the 
development and maintenance of a bus trans- 
portation system responsive to the needs of 
the public, in which regulatory decisions 
are reached fairly and expeditiously. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Sec. 4. Section 10101 (a) (7) of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by deleting “of property” after trans- 
portation”. 

(2) by inserting “passengers” after “re- 
celvers“ in subparagraph (A), and 

(3) by inserting “and traveling” after 
“shipping” in subparagraph (B). 

ENTRY POLICY 


Sec. 5. Section 10922 of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking out “II 
or“, “motor common carriers of passengers 
or”, and “respectively”; 

(2) in subsection (b) (7) by striking out 
“of property” after “common carrier” and by 
inserting or under subsection (c)“ after 
“subsection”; 

(3) in subsection (b)(8) by striking out 
“of property” after “contract carrier” and 
by inserting or under subsection (c) after 
“subsection”; 

(4) by redesignating subsections (c), (d), 
(e), (f), (g), (h), (i) and (j), and any ref- 
erences thereto, as subsections (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h), (1), (J). and (k), respectively; and 

(5) by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in this sec- 
tion, the Commission shall issue a certifi- 
cate to a person authorizing that person to 
provide transportation subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission under subchap- 
ter II of chapter 105 of this title as a motor 
common carrier of passengers— 

(A) if the Commission finds that the per- 
son is fit, willing, and able to provide the 
transportation to be authorized by the cer- 
tificate and to comply with this subtitle and 
the regulations of the Commission; and 

(B) if the Commission finds, on the basis 
of a preponderance of evidence in the record, 
that the transportation to be provided by 
such person is consistent with the present 
or future public convenience and necessity. 

“(2) In the determination as to whether 
an applicant is fit, willing, and able pur- 
suant to paragraph (1)(A) of this subsec- 
tion, the burden of proof shall be upon 
the applicant. In the determination as to 
whether the transportation proposed is con- 
sistent with the public convenience and 
necessity pursuant to paragraph (1)(B) of 
this subsection, the burden of proving that 
the transportation proposed would serve a 
useful public purpose, responsive to a pub- 
lic demand, shall be upon the applicant, but 
the burden of proof in all other respects 
shall be upon opponents of the application. 

“(3) In determining whether an applica- 
tion is consistent with the public conveni- 
ence and necessity pursuant to paragraph 
(1) (B) of this subsection, the Commission 
shall review each application filed hereun- 
der and, in making its determination, shall 
consider— 


“(A) the transportation policy of section 
10101 of this title; 


“(B) evidence of public support for an 


application or other demonstration of pub- 
lic need; 


“(C) quality and quantity of available 
service; 
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“(D) whether granting or denying the 
application would tend to conserve fuel; 
and 

“(E) whether granting the application or 
a series of similar applications— 

“(1) might result in discontinuance of in- 
tercity bus service to communities having 
no other intercity bus transportation; or 

) might impair or curtail the opera- 
tions of existing carriers. 

“(4) The Commission may not make a 
finding relating to public convenience and 
necessity under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section which is based upon general find- 
ings developed in rulemaking proceedings. 

“(5) The requirement in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection that persons issued certifi- 
cates be fit, willing, and able includes, 
among other things, financial fitness, opera- 
tional fitness, safety fitness, and compliance 
with the provisions of this title and other 
Federal laws and regulations. Fitness shall 
be a continuing requirement for the holding 
of a certificate. 

“(6) The Commission shall not issue any 
certificate under this subsection to a motor 
carrier of passengers which is owned by or 
operated on behalf of a public or govern- 
mental body, including public agencies and 
instrumentalities of one or more States, and 
public corporations, boards, and commis- 
sions established under the laws of any 
State, if service is provided by an authorized 
privately owned carrier. 

“(7) The Commission shall not issue any 
certificate authorizing transportation of 
passengers in interstate or foreign commerce 
to any person whose government does not 
permit carriers domiciled in the United 
States to transport passengers within its 
territory on substantially the same condi- 
tions as apply to the transportation of pas- 
sengers by its own nationals. 

“(8) The provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection (other than subparagraph 
(A)) shall not apply to applications under 
this subsection for authority to provide— 

(A) transportation of passengers in one- 
way charter or special operations to or from 
the carrier’s authorized points in its base 
territory by a carrier authorized to transport 
passengers in round-trip charter or special 
operations when such transportation is to or 
from a point in its base territory and is part 
of an intermodal round-trip movement in- 
volving the same group of passengers; 

(B) transportation of passengers in char- 
ter or special operations, in sightseeing and 
pleasure tours, from points in a city or 
county any part of which the applicant is 
authorized to serve; or, from any such au- 
thorized point of service to any point in the 
United States; or 

(C) transportation of passengers in charter 
service in the same vehicle and at the same 
time as the carrier provides regular route, 
scheduled passenger service. 


ENTRY PROCEDURE 


Sec. 6. Section 10322(b)(2) of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“(A)” after “(2)” and by adding the follow- 
ing subparagraphs: 

“(B) The Commission shall reach a final 
decision upon applications for authority to 
transport passengers under subchapter II of 
chapter 109 of this subtitle and shall issue 
the certificate within one year after publi- 
cation of the notice in the Federal Register 
plus any extension of time authorized by this 
section; 


“(C) The Commission shall promulgate 
rules of procedure for processing applications 
to transport passengers which provide for 
adequate notice and opportunity for any 
interested person to file written evidence and 
argument as to whether the transportation 
proposed by an applicant is consistent with 
the public convenience and necessity. If an 
application is opposed, the Commission shall 
provide adequate time for the applicant to 
present evidence in support of the applica- 
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tion; for protestants to present evidence in 
opposition to the application; for the appli- 
cant to reply to protestanis; and for the 
applicant and protestants to discuss amend- 
ments to the application; 

“(D) If the Commission finds that the 
applicant is fit, willing, and able to provide 
the transportation proposed and if no person 
opposes the grant of authority sought by the 
applicant, the Commission may issue a cer- 
tificate without evidence of public support 
for the service proposed; 

(E) The Commission may require evl- 
dence in proceedings in,olving authority to 
transport passengers by motor vehicle to be 
submitted in the form of verified statements 
or to be adduced in an oral hearing, but the 
Commission shall assign for oral hearing all 
applications for authority to transport pas- 
sengers which involve (i) a substantial ex- 
tension of regular-route authority; (ii) au- 
thority to originate charter or tour operations 
in a broad territory; (iii) a substantial ques- 
tion respecting the applicant's safety and 
operational fitness; and (iv) important issues 
of fact which cannot be resolved fairly or 
satisfactorily on the basis of sworn written 
submissions.” 


ZONE OF PRICING FREEDOM FOR MOTOR CARRIERS 
OF PASSENGERS 


Sec. 7. Section 10708(d) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(d) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, the Commission may not 
investigate, suspend, revise, or revoke any 
rate proposed by a motor common carrier or 
freight forwarder on the grounds that such 
rate is unreasonable on the basis that it is 
too high or too low if— 

“(A) the carrier notifies the Commission 
that it wishes to have the rate considered 
pursuant to this subsection; and 

(B) (i) in the case of transportation of 
property, the aggregate of increases and de- 
creases in any such rate is not more than 10 
percent above the rate in effect one year 
prior to the effective date of the proposed 
rate, nor more than 10 percent below the 
lesser of the rate in effect on July 1, 1980 (or, 
in the case of any rate which a carrier first 
establishes after July 1, 1980, for a service 
not provided by such carrier on such date, 
such rate on the date such rate first becomes 
effective), or the rate in effect one year prior 
to the effective date of the proposed rate. 

(u) im the case of motor carriers of 
passengers, the aggregate of increases and 
decreases in any such rate is not more than 
10 percent above the rate in effect one year 
prior to the effective date of the proposed 
rate, nor more than 20 percent below the 
lesser of the rate in effect on the date of 
enactment of this bill (or, in the case of any 
rate which a carrier first establishes after the 
date of enactment of this bill for a service 
not provided by such carrier on such date, 
such rate on the date such rate first becomes 
effective) or the rate in effect one year prior 
to the effective date of the proposed rate. 
This subsection does not preclude the estab- 
lishment by carriers of new or innovative 
special promotional fares for unlimited pas- 
senger travel between all points in a carrier's 
system or all points in the United States or 
between specific city pairs. 

“(2) The Commission, by rule, may in- 
crease the percentages specified in para- 
graph (1)(B) of this subsection for any 
group of motor common carriers or freight 
forwarders if it finds that 

“(A) there is sufficient actual and poten- 
tial competition to regulate rates; and 

“(B) there are benefits to (i) carriers or 
freight forwarders, ((ii) shippers or pas- 
sengers, and (iii) the public from further 
rate flexibility; except that the Commission 
may not increase such percentages by more 
than 5 percentage points during any one- 
year period. 

(3) (A) In determining, pursuant to pars- 
graph (1) (B) of this subsection, whether the 
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aggregate of increases and decreases in & 
p d rate that is to take effect on or 
before the 730th day following the date of 


enactment of this paragraph) or on or before 
the case of motor car- 


) is more than 10 percent 
rcentage as the Commission 
y der paragraph (2) of this 
subsection) above the rate in effect one year 
prior to the efective date of the proposed 
rate, general rate increases obtained in the 
one-year period prior to the effective date 
of the proposed rate shall not be included 
in such aggregate, except to the extent that 
such general rate increases exceed 5 percent 
of the rate in effect one year prior to the 
effective date of the proposed rate. 

„(B) In the case of a proposed rate that 
is to take effect after the 730th day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this para- 
graph (or on or after January 1, 1982, in the 
case of motor carriers of passengers), the 
percentage which first appears in paragraph 
(1) (8) of this subsection (relating to the 
upper limit of the zone of ratemaking free- 
dom), or such other percentage as the Com- 
mission may establish under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection in lieu of such percent- 
age, shall be increased or decreased, as the 
case may be, by the percentage change in 
the Producers Price Index, as published by 
the Department of Labor, that has occurred 
during the one-year period prior to the ef- 
fective date of the proposed rate. 

“(4) Any rate implemented by a carrier 
pursuant to this subsection shall be sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws, as defined in the 
first section of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 
12), except that the docketing and publica- 
tion of such rate by the carrier under section 
10706(b) of this title shall not be construed 
as a violation of the antitrust laws. Nothing 
in this subsection shall limit the Commis- 
sion’s authority to suspend and investigate 
proposed rates on the basis that such rates 
may violate the provisions of section 10741 
of this title or constitute predatory prac- 
tices in contravention of the transportation 
mane set forth in section 10101 (a) of this 
title.” 

“(5) As used in the subsection, ‘rate’ in- 
cludes any fare for the transportation of 
passengers, including commuter fares.” 


RULE OF RATEMAKING 


Sec. 8. Section 10701 (e) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting “of 
property” after “motor carrier” each place 
such phrase appears and by inserting “or 
fare” or “or fares” after the words “rate” or 
“rates” each place such words appear. 

RATE BUREAUS 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 10706(b) of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) deleting in subsection (b) (i) and (b) 
(2) “of property” after “motor common 
carrier”; 

(2) placing a period after “subsection” in 
the second sentence of subsection (b) (2) 
peer striking the remainder of the sentence; 

(3) deleting “such transportation policy” 
in the third sentence of subsection (b) (2) 
and inserting: “the transportation policy set 
forth in section 10101(a) of this title. If the 
eee fulfills each requirement of this 

bsection, it shall be presumed to - 
me with such policy.” * 

(b) Section 10706 (b) (3) (o) of title 49 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
“ot motor common carriers of property” after 

single-line rates“ in the first sentence and 
by adding as the second sentence: “In the 
case of motor common carriers of passengers, 
no agreement approved under this subsec- 
bees 2 pona for discussion of or voting 

e-line ra afte 
ipae g tes on or r January 1, 

(c) Section 10706(b)(3)(E) of ti 

United States Code, is amended — --. 
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(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(E)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

„(u) In any proceeding in which it is al- 
leged that a carrier was a party to an agree- 
ment, conspiracy, or combination in viola- 
tion of a Federal law cited in subsection (b) 
(2) of this section or of any similar State 
law, proof of an agreement, conspiracy, or 
combination may not be inferred from evi- 
dence that two or more carriers acted to- 
gether with respect to an interline rate or 
related matter and that a party to such ac- 
tion took similar action with respect to & 
rate or related matter on another route or 
traffic. In any proceeding in which such a 
violation is alleged, evidence of a discussion 
or agreement shall not be admissible if the 
discussion or agreement— 

“(1) was in accordance with an agreement 
approved under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section; or 

“(II) concerned an interline movement of 

the carrier, and the discussion or agreement 
would not, considered by itself, violate the 
laws referred to in the first sentence of this 
clause. 
In any proceeding before a jury, the court 
shall determine whether the requirements 
of clause (I) or (II) are satisfied before al- 
lowing the introduction of any such evi- 
dence.” 

(d) Section 10706(b)(3)(F) of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: “The Commission shall, by regula- 
tion, determine reasonable quorum stand- 
ards to be applied for meetings of commit- 
tees of organizations established or contin- 
ued under an agreement approved under this 
subsection. 

(e) Section 14 (b) (3) of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980, 94 Stat. 806, is amended by 
changing “ten members“ to “eleven mem- 
bers” and by inserting after “shippers” the 
clause “one who is a motor common carrier 
of passengers from the membership of the 
National Bus Traffic Association, Inc.” 


DISCRIMINATORY STATE REGULATION OF PASSEN- 
GER FARES AND EXPRESS RATES 


Sec. 10. (a) Section 10521(b)(2) of title 
49, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing “except as provided in section 11501 of 
this title’ immediately after ‘‘motor carrier.” 

(b) Section 11501(b) of title 49, United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) A State authority may only exer- 
cise jurisdiction over intrastate transporta- 
tion provided by a rail carrier or by a motor 
carrier of passengers providing transporta- 
tion subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission under subchapters I or II of chapter 
105 of this title if such State authority exer- 
cises such jurisdiction exclusively in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subtitle. 


“(2) Within 120 days after the effective 
date of the Staggers Rail Act of 1980, and in 
the case of motor carriers of passengers, 
within 120 days after the effective date of 
this Act, each State authority exercising 
jurisdiction over intrastate rates, fares, clas- 
sifications, rules, bus schedules, and prac- 
tices for intrastate transportation described 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
submit to the Commission the standards and 
procedures (including timing requirements) 
used by such State authority in exercising 
such furisdiction. 

“(3)(A) Within 90 days after receipt of 
the intrastate regulatory standards and pro- 
cedures of a State authority under paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the Commission shall 
certify such State authority for purposes of 
this subsection if the Commission deter- 
mines that such standards and procedures 
are in accordance with the standards and 
procedures applicable to regulation of rail 
carriers or motor carriers of passengers by 
the Commission under this title. If the Com- 
mission determines that such standards and 
procedures are not in such accordance, it 
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shall deny certification to such State au- 
thority, and such State authority may re- 
submit new standards and procedures to the 
Commission for review in accordance with 
this subsection. 

“(B) The standards and procedures exist- 
ing in each State on the effective date of the 
Staggers Rail Act of 1980 in the case of rail 
carriers, and on the effective date of this Act 
in the case of motor carriers of passengers, 
for the exercise of jurisdiction over intra- 
state rail rates, classifications, rules, and 
practices and for the exercise of jurisdiction 
over intrastate passenger fares, express rates, 
and bus schedules shall be deemed to be cer- 
tified by the Commission from that date 
until the date an initial determination is 
made by the Commission under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph. 

“(4)(A) Any State authority which is cer- 
tified by the Commission under this sub- 
section may use its standards and proce- 
dures in exercising jurisdiction over intra- 
state rates, fares, classifications, rules, bus 
schedules and practices during the 5-year 
period commencing on the date of such cer- 
tification. Any State authority which is de- 
nied certification or which does not seek 
certification may not exercise any jurisdic- 
tion over intrastate rates, fares, classifica- 
tions, rules, bus schedules, and practices un- 
til it receives certification under this sub- 
section. 

“(B) Any intrastate transportation pro- 
vided by a rail carrier or a motor carrier of 
passengers in a State which may not exer- 
cise jurisdiction over an intrastate rate, fare, 
classification, rule, bus schedule, or practice 
of that carrier due to a denial of certifica- 
tion under this subsection shall be deemed 
to be transportation subject to the Juris- 
diction of the Commission under subchap- 
ters I and II of chapter 105 of this title. 

(5) (A) Certification of a State author- 
ity under this subsection is valid for the 5- 
year period beginning on the date of such 
certification. Prior to the expiration of such 
5-year period, the State authority shall re- 
submit its intrastate regulatory standards 
procedures to the Commission for subse- 
quent certification in accordance with this 
subsection. 

“(B) During any 5-year certification pe- 
riod, a State may not change its certified 
standards and procedures without notifying 
and receiving express approval from the 
Commission. 


“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subtitle, a State authority may not 
exercise any jurisdiction over general rate 
increases under section 10706 of this title, 
infiation-based rate increases of rail carriers 
under section 10712 of this title, or fuel ad- 
justment surcharges approved by the Com- 
mission. 


(c) Section 11501(c) of ttle 49, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any rail carrier or motor carrier of 
passengers providing transportation subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission under 
subchapters I or II or chapter 105 of this 
title may petition the Commission to review 
the decision of any State authority, in any 
administrative proceeding in which the law- 
fulness of an intrastate rate, fare, classifi- 
cation, rule, bus schedule, or practice is de- 
termined, on the grounds that the standards 
and procedures applied by the State were not 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subtitle. The Commission shall take final ac- 
tion on any such petition within 30 days 
after the date it is received. If the Commis- 
sion determines that the standards and pro- 
cedures were not in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this subtitle, its order shall deter- 
mine and authorize the carrier to establish 
the appropritae rate, fare, classification, rule, 
bus schedule, or practice.” 

(d) Section 11501(d) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„(d) (i) The Commission has exclusive 
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authority to prescribe an intrastate rate or 
fare for transportation provided by a rail car- 
rier subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission under subchapter 105 of this title, 
or a motor carrier of passengers subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission under 
subchapter II of chapter 105 of this title 
when— 

“(A) A rail carrier or motor carrier of pas- 
sengers, as the case may be, files with an 
appropriate State authority a change in an 
intrastate rate or fare, or a change in a 
classification, rule, or practice that has the 
effect of changing an intrastate rate or fare, 
that adjusts the rate or fare to the rate or 
fare charged on similar traffic moving in 
interstate or foreign commerce; and 

“(B) The State authority does not act 
finally on the change by the 120th day after 
it was filed. 

“(2) When a rail carrier or a motor car- 
rier of passengers files an application with 
the Commission under this subsection, the 
Commission shall prescribe the intrastate 
rate or fare under the standards of subsec- 
tion (A) of this section and chapter 107 of 
this title. Notice of the application shall be 
served on the State authority.” 

(e) Section 10501(d) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The jurisdiction of the Commission 
and of State authorities (to the extent such 
authorities are authorized to administer the 
standards and procedures of this title pur- 
suant to this section and section 11501(b) 
of this title) over transportation by rail car- 
riers or motor carriers of passengers, as the 
case may be, and the remedies provided in 
this title with respect to the rates, fares, 
classification, rules and practices of such 
carriers, is exclusive.” 


EXIT POLICY 


Src. 11. (a) Section 10521(b)(1) is 
amended by inserting “except as provided 
in section 11101(d) of this title” after 
“motor carrier," 


(b) Section 11101 of title 49, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

d) No State or political subdivision 
thereof and no interstate agency or other 
political agency of two or more States shall 
enact or enforce any law, rule, regulation, 
standard, or other provision relating to the 
discontinuance of regular-route service by a 
motor common carrier of passengers having 
authority under this title to transport pas- 
sengers in interstate or foreion commerce. 


(e) (1) No later than 60 days after the 
date of enactment of this section, the Com- 
mission shall institute a rulemaking pro- 
ceeding in which it shall promulgate rules 
for the discontinuance of essential intra- 
state and interstate recular-route service by 
a motor common carrier of passengers. The 
rules shall provide for notice and opportu- 
nity for interested parties to comment, but 
need not provide for oral evidentiary hear- 
ings. As used in this subsection, the term, 
‘discontinuance of essential intrastate and 
interstate regular route service’ means a to- 
tal cessation of service for which there is no 
reasonably adequate substitute and does not 
i to changes in or elimination of sched- 
ules. 

“(2) Such rules shall establish criteria for 
determining what service is ‘essential’; shall 
require carriers to notify the Commission, 
the appropriate State regulatory agency, and 
affected communities concerning proposed 
discontinuances of service: and shall estab- 
lish a procedure under which any interested 
person, or the Commission on its own initia- 
tive, may seek postponement of the proposed 
discontinuance. 

“(3) If a protest is received within 30 da 
KN n nomas ok discontinuance is pt 

c er thin 15 days thereaf 
furnish to the —— n 
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“(A) an estimate of the annual subsidy 
required, if any, to continue the service; 

“(B) traffic, revenue, and other data nec- 
essary to determine the amount of annual 
financial assistance, if any, which would be 
required to continue the service; and 

() other information that the Commis- 
sion may prescribe by rule or regulation as 
necessary to enable a potential offeror to cal- 
culate an adequate subsidy or to enable an- 
other carrier to decide whether to seek to 
institute a replacement service. 

“(4) Within 30 days following the receipt 
of a protest of a proposed discontinuance of 
service, such service may be discontinued un- 
less the Commission finds (A) that the serv- 
ice proposed to be discontinued is essential, 
and (B) that an investigation is needed to 
assist the Commission in determining wheth- 
er the service can be continued by the exist- 
ing carrier under a Federal or State program 
of financial assistance in which the carrier 
is eligible to participate or by another car- 
rier. If an investigation is undertaken, the 
Commission shall submit to a potential offer- 
or or offerors of assistance and to prospective 
providers of replacement service the infor- 
mation described in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, together with such additional in- 
formation as it deems relevant, and shall 
complete the investigation within 30 days. 

“(5) Whenever the Commission decides 
upon investigation that the service proposed 
to be discontinued is essential and that a 
financially responsible person or persons 
(including a government entity) has offered 
adequate financial assistance or that another 
carrier is willing to provide replacement 
service for a period of not less than 1 year, 
the Commission may order the carrier to 
continue the service for a period of 30 days. 
If at the end of that 30-day period, the 
carrier has not agreed with an offeror of 
financial assistance to continue the service 
for a period of not less than 1 year, the Com- 
mission may order the carrier to continue 
the service for a period of no longer than 
90 days. 

“(6) The Commission shall not find any 
financial assistance offered to be adequate 
unless such assistance is equal to the differ- 
ence between the revenues attributable to 
the service proposed to be discontinued and 
the fully allocated cost of providing such 
service, plus a reasonable return on invest- 
ment.” 


TAX DISCRIMINATION ACAINST BUS CARRIER 
TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY 


Sec. 12. Section 11503a of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting “of 
property” in subparagraph (a) (3). 

TEMPORARY AUTHORITIES AND EMERGENCY 

TEMPORARY AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 13. Section 10928 of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) deleting in subsection (a) reference 
to “motor carrier of passengers or”; and 

(2) deleting “of property” where those 
words appear in subsections (b) and (c). 

SECURITIES 


Sec. 14 (a) Section 11302(a) of title 49, 
United States Code, ts amended by inserting 
“of property” after “carriers” and “carrier” 
each place they avupear. 

(b) Section 3(a)(6) of the Securities Act 
of 1933 (15 U.S.C. eta) (6)) is amended by 
inserting “of property” after “motor carrier". 

FINANCIAL AND SAFETY FITNESS 

SE^. 15(a) Subsection (a)(1) of Section 
30 of the Motor Carrier Act of 1980, 94 Stat. 
820, is amended by inserting “and pas- 
sengers“ before “for hire.” 

(b) Subsection (a)(2) of Section 30 of 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1980 is amended by 
inserting ‘‘used in the transportation of 
property for hire“ before shall“. 

(c) The Motor Carrier Act of 1980 is 
amended by redesignating subsections (d), 
(e), (f), and (g), and aH references thereto, 
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as subsections (e), (f), (g), and (h), re- 
spectively, and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (c) the following new subsection: 
(A) (i) The minimum level of financial 
responsibility established by the Secretary 
for any vehicle operated in interstate com- 
merce by a motor carrier of passengers 
shall not be less than the following amounts: 


Limits for 

_ bodily in- 

juries to or 

death of all 

_ persons in- 

hz jured or killed 
Limit for in any 1 acci- 
bodily injury dent (subject 
to or death to maximum of 
of 1 person 
or dama,e in 
any 1 accident 
to property 
of others 


500,000) for 
bodily in- 
juries to or 
death of 
1 person 


Limit for Icss 
or dama ze in 
any l accident 
to property 

of others 


Equipment 
seating 
capacity 


More than 11 


passengers... 


$500,000 35, 000, 000 $500, 000 
11 passengers 
500, 000 2, 000, 000 500, 000 


— — j—— ——3333ů—3—.œ— 


(2) If the safety fitness of an applicant is 
any proceeding under Section 5 of this Act is 
challenged by any person who provides infor- 
mation in support of the allegation of unfit- 
ness, or if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has reason to doubt the safety fitness of 
an applicant, the matter shall be referred 
to the Secretary, and no certificate shall be 
issued by the Commission unless the Sec- 
retary certifies that the applicant is in com- 
pliance and may reasonably be expected to 
comply with the applicable Federal motor 
carrier safety regulations.” 

(d) Subsection (g) of Section 30 of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980, as amended, is 
amended by striking “This” and inserting: 
“With respect-to the transportation of prop- 
erty for hire by motor vehicle, this.” 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


The statement of purpose makes it clear 
that the Congress is providing “explicit di- 
rection” for the regulation of motor carriers 
of passengers and that the Commission must 
not attempt to go beyond the powers dele- 
gated to it by the Interstate Commerce Act 
In addition, the Congress would find that 
the best means of assuring a strong and fi- 
nancially sound bus industry in the private 
sector is not through unrestricted competi- 
tion but by “regulated competition and re- 
formed regulation of entry, rates, and serv- 
ice ...in which regulatory decisions are 
reached fairly and expeditiously.” 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


The bill would include motor carriers of 
passengers in the statement of transporta- 
tion policy adopted for motor carriers of 
property by the Motor Carrier Act of 1980. 


ENTRY POLICY 


Section 5 of the ABA bill proposes a higher 
entry standard for motor carriers of pas- 
sengers than the Congress approved last year 
for motor carriers of property. The ABA bill 
would require the Commission to consider 
whether granting or denying the application 
would promote conservation of fuel and 
whether granting the application could re- 
sult in discontinuance of service to com- 
munities having no other form of public 
transportation or would impair the opera- 
tions of existing carriers. 

The bus industry bill, like the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1980, would prohibit master cer- 
tification based on general findings of public 
convenience and necessity. 

Proposed subsection (c) (6) of 49 U.S.C. 
10922 would prohibit the Commission from 
issuing a certificate to a public transporta- 
tion authority if service is provided by an 
authorized privately owned carrier. 

Proposed subsection (c)(7) would pro- 
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hibit the Commission from granting oper- 
ating authority to Mexican bus operators 
unless Mexico permitted carriers domiciled 
in the United States to transport passengers 
in Mexico on substantially the same terms 
and conditions as apply to the transporta- 
tion of passengers by Mexican carriers. 

The industry bill also proposes to permit 
entry merely upon proof of fitness where car- 
riers holding round-trip charter authority 
desire to provide one-way service which is 
part of an intermodal trip; where such car- 
riers desire county-wide charter origin au- 
thority or nationwide destination authority; 
and where such carriers seek to transport 
charter groups in the same vehicle with regu- 
larly scheduled passengers. 

ENTRY PROCEDURE 


The policies and procedures adopted by 
the Commission in Ex Parte No. MC-55 (Sub- 
No. 43), coupled with the tight deadlines 
imposed by Section 25 of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1980, are incompatible with 
meaningful economic controls on entry. The 
requirement that the Commission decide 
applications for motor carrier operating au- 
thority within 180 days after filing (270 days 
for cases assigned for oral hearing) is being 
used to justify virtually automatic entry. 

Allegedly because of the short time frames 
involved, the Commission now requires ap- 
plicants to submit their evidence in support 
of the application at the time it is filed; will 
not permit applications to be amended after 
they are filed; and will grant oral hearing 
“only in extraordinary factual circum- 
stances.” Because procedure vitally affects 
substance, the bus industry bill gives the 
Commission 330 days within which to act on 
applications for authority to transport pas- 
sengers; authorizes restrictive amendments 
to applications; and requires oral hearings 
to be held in certain types of cases. 


ZONE OF PRICING FREEDOM FOR MOTOR CARRIERS 
OF PASSENGERS 


The bus industry bill would provide that 
within a prescribed zone fares could be raised 
or lowered without suspension by the ICC 
on the ground that such fares are too high 
or too low. The rate flexibility provisions of 
the bus industry bill are essentially the 
same as those proposed by the ICC and those 
made applicable to motor carriers of property 
by the Motor Carrier Act of 1980. Flexible 
fare adjustments could be made by individ- 
ual carrier action but not by carriers acting 
collectively. 


RULE OF RATEMAKING 


The rule of ratemaking adopted for the 
trucking industry in the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1980 and recommended for the bus indus- 
try by the ICC would be made applicable to 
motor carriers of passengers by section 8 of 
the bus industry bill. 


RATE BUREAUS 


Under Section 9 of the bus industry bill, as 
under the Motor Carrier Act of 1980, the 
ICC's discretion to withdraw antitrust im- 
munity for the collective consideration of 
rates would be sharply curtailed. Because the 
ICC's hostility toward collective ratemaking 
has not abated, the ABA bill would give the 
ICC somewhat less discretion in approving 
rate bureau agreements than that accorded 
by the Motor Carrier Act of 1980. Motor car- 
riers of passengers would be prohibited from 
discussing or voting upon single-line rates 
on or after January 1, 1985, unless the Motor 
Carrier Ratemaking Study Commission rec- 
ommended, and the Congress agreed, that 
collective consideration of single-line rates 
should be permitted. The ABA bill would also 
pond asa asta 7 the Study Commission a 
C: er mem of the Nati 
e Neen onal Bus Traffic 


DISCRIMINATORY STATE REGULATION OF 
PASSENGER FARES AND EXPRESS RATES 
Section 10 of the bus industry bill would 
give the ICC the same authority to rectify 
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discriminatory State regulation of bus fares 
that was conferred by section 214 of the 
Staggers Rail Act of 1980 over discriminatory 
State regulation of railroad freight rates. Ihe 
ICC favors partial Federal preemption of 
State authority over the passenger tares and 
express rates of interstate carriers for the 
following reasons set forth in the section- 
by-section analysis of its proposed Motor 
Bus Act of 1981 transmitted to the Congress 
on December 15, 1980: 

“The Commission remains concerned that, 
Federal reform initiatives to enhance com- 
petition and ease regulatory barriers could 
potentially be nullified by State regulatory 
actions. Potential problems could result in 
the area of ratemaking. Carriers that have 
both Interstate and intrastate authority and 
provide both services over the same route 
using the same equipment, cannot allocate 
the costs of the service between the inter- 
state and intrastate portions with any de- 
gree of precision. There is always some ques- 
tion of what part of the joint costs of the 
service as a whole should be borne by each 
part of the traffic. If the ICC introduced a 
zone of reasonableness fare flexibility for the 
interstate traffic, while the intrastate fare 
remained more closely regulated by the 
states, then state commissions could hold 
down intrastate fares forcing carriers to take 
increases in interstate fares. Currently the 
ICC has no mechanism to counteract this 
kind of an effort by the State commission. 
The result could be a situation in which the 
low intrastate fares put a significant burden 
on interstate commerce. That should be 
avoided especially in view of air and rail 
competition on the longer interstate move- 
ments which would make it difficult for car- 
riers to retain long haul interstate passen- 
gers if they were required to cross-subsidize 
intrastate passengers. It also would be un- 
fair and unequitable to force interstate pas- 
sengers to pay rates that cross-subsidize 
intrastate passengers.” 


EXIT POLICY 


Section 11 of the bus industry bill would 
preempt State authority respecting discon- 
tinuance of intrastate regular-route service 
and changes in bus schedules by motor com- 
a carriers of passengers certificated by the 

CC. 

Under the exit proposal as drafted, the 
Commission would be reauired to institute a 
rulemaking proceeding to define for both 
intrastate and interstate regular-route serv- 
ices what constitutes a “discontinuance of 
service”; to establish criteria for determin- 
ing what service is “essential”; and to es- 
tablish notification requirements for pro- 
posed discontinuance of service and for pro- 
tests of such action. A procedure for obtain- 
ing an official determination that service 
slated for discontinuance is “essential” 
should spur the funding of progr:ms to main- 
tain and improve bus service. Under the 
legislation pronosed, discontinuance of inter- 
state regular-route service would be more 
difficult to accomplish but this disadvantage 
would be offset by the ability to discontinue 
unprofitable intrastate bus service more 
readily. 

In trensmitting to the Congress its pro- 
posed Motor Bus Act of 1981, the ICC gave 
the following reasons for Federal preemp- 
tion of State authority over intercity bus 
service: 

“ICC restrictions on exit from this indus- 
try have had a minimal effect in the vast. 
The more severe check on exit comes from 
individral state rezulatory authorities. Fed- 
eral reform provosals for exit have to deal 
with the potential rroblems that could re- 
sult from divergent federal and state policies. 
For example, a bus carrier that seeks to aban- 
don an unprofitable interstate route may 
still be forced to serve the similarly un- 
profitable intrastate portion of the route if 
the state denies the carrier the abandonment 
of the route. Faced with this, a carrier might 
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be forced to maintain the interstate route 

to minimize overall losses even though this 

will place a burden on the carrier's interstate 

service as a whole.” 

TAX DISCRIMINATION AGAINST BUS CARRIER 
TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY 


Section 12 of the ABA bill, like the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1980, would prohibit discrimi- 
natory State taxation of the property of in- 
terstate motor carriers. 


TEMPORARY AUTHORITIES AND EMERGENCY 
TEMPORARY AUTHORITIES 


Section 13 of the bus industry bill would 
apply to motor carriers of passengers the 
temporary authority provisions of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1980. 


SECURITIES 


Section 14 of the bill would eliminate the 
Commission’s jurisdiction over the issuance 
of securities and assumption of obligations 
by motor carriers of passengers. 


FINANCIAL AND SAFETY FITNESS 


Section 30 of the Motor Carrier Act of 
1980, requires carriers of hazardous mate- 
rials to maintain a minimum level of finan- 
cial responsibility covering public liability 
and property damage in an amount not less 
than $5,000,000. The same minimum level 
would be established by section 15 of the 
ABA bill for motor carriers of passengers 
operating vehicles having a seating capacity 
cf 12 or more passengers. The minimum 
level for carriers operating vehicles having 
a seating capacity of 11 passengers or less 
would be $2,000,000. In addition, section 15 
of the ABA bill provides that when the safe- 
ty fitness of an applicant for operating au- 
thority is challenged, no certificate shall be 
issued by the ICC unless the Secretary of 
Transportation certifies that the applicant 
is in compliance and may reasonably be 
expected to comply with the applicable Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Safety Regulations. 


S. 927 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Bus Act of 
1981.” 

PURPOSE OF THE ACT 

Sec. 2. This Act is part of the continuing 
effort by Congress to reduce unnecessary 
regulation by the Federal Government. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
a safe, sound, competitive, and fuel efficient 
motor bus system is vital to the mainte- 
nance of a strong national economy and a 
strong national defense and vital to the 
transportation needs of the elderly, handi- 
capped and the poor; that the statutes gov- 
erning Federal regulation of the motor bus 
industry are outdated and must be revised 
t> reflect the transportation needs and 
realities of the 1980's; that historically the 
existing regulatory structure has tended in 
certain circumstances to inhibit market 
entry, carrier growth, maximum utilization 
of equipment and energy resources, and op- 
portunities for minorities and others to 
enter the motor bus industry; that protec- 
tire regulation has resulted in operating in- 
efficiencies and diminished price and serv- 
ice competition’ that the objectives 
contained in the NTP can best be achieved 
through greater competition and reduced 
regulation; that in order to reduce the un- 
certainty felt by the Nation’s motor bus 
industry and those persons and communi- 
ties that rely on its services, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be given ex- 
plicit direction for regulation of the motor 
bus industry and well-defined parameters 
within which it may act pursuant to con- 
gressional policv; that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not attempt to 
go beyond the powers vested in it by the 
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Interstate Commerce Act and other legis- 
lation enacted by Congress; and that legisla- 
tive and resulting changes should be im- 
plemented with the least amount of disrup- 
tion to the transportation system consistent 
with the scope of the reforms enacted. 

(b) The appropriate authorizing commit- 
tees of Congress shall conduct periodic over- 
sight hearings on the effects of this legisla- 
tion, no less than annually for the first 5 
years following the date of enactment of this 
Act, to ensure that this Act is being imple- 
mented according to congressional intent 
and purpose. 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

Sec. 4. Section 10101 (a) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended: 

(1) by deleting paragraph (7) and by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

“(7) with respect to motor carrier trans- 
portation, to promote competitive and ef- 
ficient transportation services in order to 
(A) meet the needs of shippers, receivers, 
passengers, and consumers; (B) increase 
competition by encouraging a variety of 
quality and price options to meet changing 
market demands and the diverse require- 
ments of the shipping and traveling public; 
(C) allow the most productive use of equip- 
ment and energy resources; (D) enable ef- 
ficent and well-managed carriers to earn ade- 
quate profits, attract capital, and maintain 
fair wages and working conditions; (E) 
provide and maintain passenger and freight 
service to small communities and small 
shippers; (F) improve and maintain a sound, 
safe, and competitive privately-owned motor 
carrier system; (G) promote greater partici- 
pation by minorities in the motor carrier in- 
dustry; and (H) promote intermodal trans- 
portation”. 

MOTOR CARRIER OF PASSENGERS ENTRY POLICY 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 10922 of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by deleting the 
phrases, “II or”, “motor common carrier of 
pasiengers or,” and “respectively”; and 

(2) in subsection (b)(1) by deleting “of 
ets before “if the Commission finds”: 
an 


(3) in subsection (b) by adding a new 
subparagraph (4) (F) to read as follows: 

“(4)(F) transportation of passengers in 
charter or special services“; and 

(4) in subsection (b) (4)(A) by deleting 
Bt property" after “motor common carrier”; 
an 

(5) in subsection (b) (7) by deleting “of 
property“ after “motor common carrier”: and 

(6) in subsection (b) (8) by deleting “of 
property” after “motor contract carrier”. 
ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS ON 

MOTOR CARRIERS OF PASSENGER OPERATIONS 

Sec. 6. Section 10922 of title 49, United 
States Code, is further amended: 

(a) in subsection (d) by adding the fol- 
lowing new Paragraph: 

“(5) A certificate authorizing the trans- 
portation of passengers in round-trip charter 
or special operations shall include authority 
to transport passengers in one-way charter 
or special operations to or from the carrier's 
authorized area“: 

T (b) by adding the following new subsec- 
on: 

“(h)(3) With respect to motor carriers of 
passengers, not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this subsection, the 
Commission shall 

“(A) eliminate gateway restrictions and 
circuitous route limitations imposed upon 
motor common carriers of passengers; and 

“(B) implement, by regulation, procedures 
to process expeditiously applications of indi- 
vidual motor carrier of passengers seeking 
removal of operating restrictions or broad- 
ened authority on existing regular route op- 
erating authority certificates in order to— 
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(i) eliminate unreasonable or excessively 
narrow territorial limitations; or 

(i) eliminate any other unreasonable re- 
striction that the Commission deems to be 
wasteful of fuel, inefficient, or contrary to 
the public interest; or 

(Iii) broaden charter authority incidental 
to regular route authority; or 

“(iv) broaden package express author- 
ity incidental to regular route authority. 

“(4) The regulations promulgated by the 
Commission pursuant to paragraph (3) (B) 
of this subsection shall provide for final 
Commission action upon an application not 
later than 120 days after the date the appli- 
cation is filed with the Commission, ex- 
cept that in extraordinary circumstances, 
the Commission may extend such deadline 
for a period of not to exceed 90 additional 
days. Such regulations shall also provide for 
notice and.the opportunity for interested 
parties to comment, but need not provide 
for oral evidentiary hearings. In granting 
or denying applications under paragraph 
(3) (8) of this subsection, the Commission 
shall (A) consider, among other things, the 
impact of the proposed restriction removal 
upon the applicant's consumption of energy 
resources, potential cost sayings and im- 
proved efficiency, and the transportation 
policy set forth in section 10101 (a) of this 
title, and (B) give special consideration to 
providing and maintaining service to small 
and rural communities and small shippers. 


“(5) A motor carrier of passengers, pro- 
viding passenger or express transportation 
over a regular route or routes pursuant to 
a certificate issued by the Commission un- 
der this section is authorized to provide 
transportation between any two points on 
such regular routes, regardless of whether 
such points or the entire route between such 
points lie within the same State. Authoriza- 
tion for such passenger or express trans- 
portation shall be subject to the sole juris- 
diction of the Commission under this 
chapter. 


ZONE OF PRICING FREEDOM FOR MOTOR CARRIERS 
OF PASSENGERS 


Src. 7. Section 10708 of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting sub- 
section (d) and adding the following new 
subsection: 

“(d)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, the Commission may 
not investigate, suspend, revise, or revoke 
any rate or fare proposed by a motor com- 
mon carrier of property, motor carrier of 
passengers, or a freight forwarder on the 
grounds that such rate or fare is unreason- 
able on the basis that it is too high or too 
low if— 


“(A) the carrier notifies the Commission 
that it wishes to have the rate of fare con- 
sidered pursuant to this subsection; and 

“(B)(1) in the case of transportation of 
property, the aggregate of increases and de- 
creases in any such rate of fare is not more 
than 10 percent above the rate in effect one 
year prior to the effective date of the pro- 
posed rate, nor more than 10 percent below 
the lesser of the rate in effect on July 1, 
1980 (or, in the case of any rate which a 
carrier first establishes after July 1, 1980, 
for a service not provided by such carrier on 
such date, such rate on the date such rate 
first becomes effective), or the rate in effect 
one year prior to the effective date of the 
proposed rate. 


(8) (2) in the case of transportation of 
passengers, the aggregate of increases and 
decreases in any such fare is not more than 
10 percent above the fare in effect one year 
prior to the effective date of the proposed 
fare, nor more than 20 percent below the 
lesser of the fare in effect on the date of 
enactment of this bill (or in the case of any 
fare which a carrier first estabilshes after 
the date of enactment of this bill for a 
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service not provided by such carrier on such 
date, such fare on the date such fare first 
becomes effective) or the fare in effect one 
year prior to the effective date of the pro- 
posed fare. 

This subsection shall not preclude a carrier 
from establishing new or innovative special 
promotional fares for unlimited passenger 
travel between all points in a carrier's system 
or all points in the United States or between 
specific city pairs nor shall it influence the 
level of rates on such fares. 

“(2) The Commission, by rule, may in- 
crease the percentages specified in paragraph 
(d) (1) (S) of this subsection for any group 
of motor common carriers or freight forward- 
ers if it finds that— 

(A) there is sufficient actual and potential 
competition to regulate rates or fares; and 

“(B) there are benefits to (1) motor car- 
riers or freight forwarders, (ii) shippers, 
passengers and (ili) the public from further 
rate flexibility; except that the Commission 
may not increase such percentages by more 
than 5 percentage points during any one- 
year period. 

(3) (A) In determining, pursuant to par- 
agraph (1)(B) of this subsection, whether 
the aggregate of increases and decreases in 
a proposed rate or fare that is to take effect 
on or before the 730th day following the date 
of enactment of this paragraph (or on or 
before January 1, 1982 in the case of motor 
carriers of passengers) is more than 10 per- 
cent (or such other percentage as the Com- 
mission may establish under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection) above the rate or fare 
in effect one year prior to the effective date 
of the proposed rate or fare, general rate 
increases obtained in the one year period 
prior to the effective date of the proposed 
rate or fare shall not be included in such 
aggregate, except to the extent that such 
general rate or fare increases exceed 5 per- 
cent of the rate in effect one year prior to 
the effective date of the proposed rate or 
fare. 


“(B) In the case of a proposed rate or 
fare that is to take effect after the 730th day 
following the date of enactment of this par- 
agraph (or on or after January 1, 1982 in 
the case of motor carriers of passengers), the 
percentage which first appears in paragraph 
(1) (B) of this subsection (relating to the 
upper limit of the zone of ratemaking free- 
dom), or such other percentage as the Com- 
mission may establish under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection in lieu of such percentage, 
shall be increased or decreased, as the case 
may be, by the percentage change in the 
Producers Price Index, as published by the 
Department of Labor, that has occurred dur- 
ing the one-year period prior to the effective 
date of the proposed rate or fare. 

“(4) Any rate or fare implemented by a 
carrier pursuant to this subsection shall be 
subject to the antitrust laws, as defined in 
the first section of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 
12), except for the provisions of section 
10706(b) (3) (G) and that the docketing and 
publication of such rate or fare by the car- 
rier under section 10706(b) of this title in- 
cluding such requirements the Commission 
may impose to protect the right of inde- 
pendent action, shall not be construed as a 
violation of the antitrust laws. Nothing in 
this subsection shall limit the Commission’s 
authority to susvend and investigate pro- 
posed rates or fares on the basis that such 
rates or fares may violate the provisions of 
section 10741 of this title or constitute pred- 
atory practices in contravention of the trans- 
portation policy set forth in section 10101(a) 
of this title.” 

RULE OF RATEMAKING 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 10701(e) of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
“of property” after “motor carrier” each 
place such phrase appears and by inserting 
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“or fare” or “or fares” after the words “rate” 
or “rates” each place such words appear. 
RATE BUREAUS 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 10706(b) of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) deleting in subsection (b)(1) and, 

, “of property” after “motor common 
; and 

(2) inserting in subsection (b) (3) (D) “for 
motor carriers of property” after “No agree- 
ment approved under this subsection”; and 

(3) inserting the following new paragraph: 

“(3) (G) For Motor Carriers of Passengers, 
an organization established or continued 
under an agreement approved under this 
subsection may not— 

) permit a motor carrier of passengers 
to discuss, to participate in agreements re- 
lated to, or to vote on single line rates or 
fares proposed by another motor carrier of 
passengers. This clause shall take effect on 
January 1, 1982. ; 

(1) permit a motor carrier of passengers 
to participate in agreements related to, or to 
vote on rates related to a particular interline 
movement unless that motor carrier of pas- 
sengers practicably participates in that 
movement; or 

“(ill) if there are interline movements over 
two or more routes between the same end 
points, permit a carrier to discuss, to partici- 
pate in agreements related to, or to vote on 
rates except with a carrier which forms part 
of a particular single route. This clause shall 
take effect on January 1, 1982.” 

(b) Section 10706(c) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting “of 
property” after “(except a rail carrier or a 
motor common carrier)“ 


MOTOR CARRIER BROKERS OF PASSENGERS 


Sec. 10(a) Section 10924 of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by deleting “passen- 
gers or” after “broker for transportation 
of”; and 

(2) in subsection (b) by deleting “of 
property” after “transportation.” 

TEMPORARY AUTHORITIES AND EMERGENCY 

TEMPORARY AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 11. Section 10928 of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) deleting in subsection (a) any refer- 
ence to “motor carrier of passengers or” each 
place such term appears; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(d)(1) Without regard to subchapter II 
of chapter 103 of this title and subchapter 
II of chapter 5 of title 5, the Commission, 
pursuant to such regulations as the Com- 
mission may issue, may, in its discretion, 
grant a fit, willing, and able motor carrier 
of passengers emergency temporary author- 
ity to provide transportation service to a 
place or in an area having an immediate need 
for bus service. Written applications for 
emergency temporary authority are not re- 
quired; telephonic requests will be accepta- 
ble. Unless suspended or revoked, the Com- 
mission may grant the emergency temporary 
authority for not more than 30 days. A grant 
may be renewed for one additional 30 day 
period. 

“(2) The Commission shall take final ac- 
tion upon an application made under this 
subsection not later than 5 days after the 
date the application is made with the Com- 
mission. 

“(e)(1) Without regard to subchapter II 
of chapter 103 of this title and subchapter 
II of chapter 5 of title 5, the Commission, 
pursuant to such regulations as the Com- 
mission may issue, may grant a fit, willing, 
and able motor carrier of passengers tem- 
porary authority to provide transportation 
to a place or in an area having an immediate 
need for bus service. Uniess suspended or 
revoked, the Commission may grant the tem- 
porary authority for not more than 270 days. 
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(2) The commission shall take final ac- 
tion upon an application filed under this 
subsection not later than 60 days after the 
date the application is filed with the Com- 
mission.” 

MERGER PROCEDURE 


Sec. 12. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 
113 of title 49, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) Renaming section 11345a “Consolida- 
tion, merger and acquisition of control: 
motoz carrier procedure”; and 

(2) Deleting in subsection (a) “of prop- 
erty” after “motor carrier” each place such 
term appears; and 

(3) The analysis of subchapter III of 
chapter 113 of title 49, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 11345. Con- 
solidation, merger, and acquisition of con- 
trol: rail carrier procedure.” 

“11345a—Consolidation, merger, and ac- 
quisition of control: motor carrier proce- 
dure“. 

MINIMUM FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 

MOTOR CARRIERS 

Sec. 13. Section 30(a) of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “or passengers” after “of 


property” each place such term appears; 
and 


(2) in subsection (a)(2) by inserting 
“($1,500,000 in the case of motor carriers 
of passengers) immediately after 8750. 
000”, and inserting , or $750,000 in the 
case of motor carriers of passengers” after 
“$500,000”; and 

(3) in subsection (a)(3) by inserting “or 
type“ immediately after “the levels of fi- 
nancial responsibility for such class” and 
deleting “$750,000”. 


EXIT POLICY 


Sec. 14. (a) Amend 49 U.S.C. § 10521 
(b) (1) by inserting “except as provided in 
section 11101(d) of this title“ immediately 
after “motor carrier”; and 

(b) Amend 49 U.S.C. § 11101 by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

d) No state or political subdivision 
thereof and no interstate agency or other 
political agency of two or more States shall 
enact or enforce any law, rule, regulation, 
standard or other provision relating to the 
discontinuance or scheduling of interstate 
or intrastate regular-route service by a 
motor common carrier of passengers having 
authority under this title to transport pas- 
sengers in interstate or foreign commerce. 

“(e)(1) No later than 60 days after the 
enactment of this section, the Commission 
shall institute a rulemaking proceeding in 
which it shall promulgate rules for such dis- 
continuance of interstate or intrastate reg- 
ular-route service. The rules shall provide 
for notice and opportunity for interested 
parties to comment, but need not provide 
for oral evidentiary hearings. 

“(2) Such rules shall require carriers to 
notify the Commission, the appropriate 
State regulatory agency, and affected com- 
munities concerning rrovosed discontinu- 
ances of services; and shall establish a pro- 
cedure under which any interested person, 
or the Commission on its own initiative, 
may protest the proposed discontinuance. 
Absent protests, the carrier can discontinue 
service as specified in the nublic notification. 

“(3) If a protest is received within 30 days 
after the notice of discon*inuance is served. 
the carrier within 15 days thereafter shall 
furnish to the Commission 2nd the protes- 
tants— 


“(A) an estimate of the annual additional 
revenues or subsidy required to continue the 
service; and 

“(B) traffic, revenue, and other data nec- 
essary to determine the amount of annual 
financial assistance which would be required 
to continue the service; and 
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“(C) other information that the Commis- 
sion may prescrite by rule or regulation as 
necessary to enable a potential oeror to 
calculate an adequate subsidy. 

“(4) Within 30 days following the receipt 
of a protest of a proposed discontinuance of 
service, such service may be discontinued 
unless the Commission finds— 

(A) that an investigation is needed to 
assist in determining whether the service 
can be continued by the existing carrier 
or by another carrier; or 

(B) an offer of financial assistance in 
which the carrier Is eligible to participate and 
which would provide adequate assistance 
has been made. Thirty days are allowed to 
complete the Commission study or complete 
the agreement on financial assistance. If 
an investigation is undertaken or an offer 
contemplated, the Carrier shall submit to a 
potential offeror or offerors of assistance 
the information described in subsection 
(e) (3) of this section, together with such 
additional information as it deems relevent. 

“(5) If at the end of that 30-day period, 
the carrier has not agreed with the offeror of 
financial assistance to continue the service, 
the Commission at its discretion may allow 
the discontinuance or order the carrier to 
continue the service for a period of no long- 
er than 60 days. After 60 days, absent an 
egreement on financial assistance, the car- 
rier may discontinue service. 

“(6) If a bus carrier seeking to discon- 
tinue such interstate or intrastate regular- 
route service does not comply with the dis- 
continuance procedures of this section, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
power to enjoin the discontinuance.” 


DISCRIMINATORY STATE REGULATION OF PAS- 
SENGER FARES AND EXPRESS RATES 


Sec. 15. (a) Section 10521 (b) (2) of title 
49 of the United States Code is amended by 
Inserting “except as provided in section 
11501 of this title,” immediately after “motor 
carrier”; and 

(b) Section 11501(b) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) A State authority may only exer- 
cise jurisdiction over intrastate transporta- 
tion provided by a rail carrier providing 
transportation subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission under Subchapter I of 
Chapter 105 of this title or a motor carrier 
of passengers providing transportation sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Commission 
under Subchapter II of the Chapter 105 of 
the title if such State authority exercises 
such jurisdiction exclusively in accordance 
with the provisions of this subtitle. 

“(2) Within 120 days after the effective 
date of the Staggers Rail Act of 1980 in the 
case of rail carriers, and within 120 days 
after the effective date of the Motor Bus Act 
of 1981 in the case of motor carriers of pas- 
sengers, each State authority exercising ju- 
risdiction over intrastate rates, fares, classi- 
fications, rules and practices for intrastate 
transportation described in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall submit to the Com- 
mission the standards and procedures (in- 
cluding timing requirements) used by such 
State authority in exercising such jurisdic- 
tion. 

“(3)(A) Within 90 days after receipt of 
the intrastate regulatory rate standards and 
procedures of a State authority under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, the Commis- 
sion shall certify such State authority for 
purposes of this subsection if the Commis- 
sion determines such standards and proce- 
dures are in accordance with the standards 
and procedures applicable to regulation of 
rail carriers or motor carriers of passengers 
(as the case may be) by the Commission 
under this title. If the Commission deter- 
mines that such standards and procedures 
are not in such accordance, it shall deny 
certification to such State authority, and 
such State authority may resubmit new 
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standards and procedures to the Commission 
for review in accordance with this sub- 
section. 

“(B) The standards and procedures exist- 
ing in each State on the effective date of 
the Staggers Rail Act of 1980 in the case of 
rail carriers, and on the effective date of the 
Motor Bus Act of 1981 in the case of motor 
carriers of passengers, for the exercise of 
jurisdiction over intrastate rail or motor car- 
rier of passenger (as the case may be) rates, 
fares, classification, rules, and practices, shall 
be deemed to be certified from that date 
until the date an initial determination is 
made by the Commission under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph. 

“(4)(A) Any State authority which is cer- 
tified by the Commission under this subsec- 
tion may use its standards and procedures 
in exercising jurisdiction over intrastate rail 
or motor carrier of passenger (as the case 
may be) rates, fares, classifications, rules, 
and practices during the 5-year period com- 
mencing on the date of such certification. 
Any State authority which is denied certifi- 
cation or which does not seek certification 
may not exercise any jurisdiction over intra- 
state rates, fares, classification, rules, and 
practices until it receives certification under 
this subsection. 

“(B) Any intrastate transportation pro- 
vided by a rail carrier or a motor carrier of 
passengers in a State which may not exercise 
jurisdiction over an intrastate rate, fares, 
classification, rule, or practice of that carrier 
due to a denial of certification under this 
subsection shall be deemed to ke transporta- 
tion subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission under subchapter 1 of chapter 105 
of this title in the case of rail carriers, or 
under subchapter IT of chapter 105 of this 
title in the case of motor carriers of pas- 
sengers. 

(5) (A) Certification of a State authority 
under this subsection is valid for the 5-year 
period bezinning on the date of such certifi- 
cation. Prior to the expiration of such 5-year 
period, the State authority shall resubmit 
its intrastate regulatory standards and pro- 
cedures to the Commission for subsequent 
certification in accordance with this subsec- 
tion. 

) During any 5-year certification period, 
a State may not change its certified stand- 
ards and procedures without notifying and 
receiving expressed approval from the Com- 
mission. 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subtitle, a State authority may not 
exercise anv jurisdiction over general rate 
increases under section 10706 of this title, 
inflation based rate increasing under section 
10712 of this title, or fuel adjustment sur- 
charges approved by the Commission.” 

(c) Section 11501(c) of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(oe) Any rail carrier providing transpor- 
tation subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission under subchapter I of chapter 
105 of this title or any motor carrier of pas- 
sengers providing transportation subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission under 
subchapter II of chapter 105 of this title may 
petition the Commission to review the deci- 
sion of any State authority, in any adminis- 
trative proceeding which the lawfulness of 
an intrastate rate, fare, classification, rule, or 
practice is determined, on the grounds that 
the standards and procedures applied by the 
State were not in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the subtitle. The Commission shall 
take final action on any such petition within 
30 days after the date it is received. If the 
Commission determines that the standards 
and procedures were not in accordance with 
the provisions of this subtitle, its order shall 
determine and authorize the carrier to estab- 
lish the appropriate rate, fare, classification, 
rule, or practice.” 

(d) Section 11501(d) of title 4 
States Code, is amended * . 
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“(d)(1) The Commission has exclusive 
authority to prescribe an intrastate rate or 
fare for transportation provided by a rail 
carrier subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission under subchapter 105 of this 
title, or a motor carrier of passengers subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission under 
subchapter II of chapter 105 of this title 
when— 

“(A) A rail carrier or motor carrier of pas- 
sengers, as the case may be, files with an 
appropriate State authority a change in an 
intrastate rate or fare, or a change in clas- 
sification, rule, or practice that has the effect 
of changing an intrastate rate or fare, that 
adjusts the rate or fare to the rate or fare 
charged on similar traffic moving in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; and 

“(B) The State authority does not act 
finally on the change by the 120th day after 
it was filed. 

“(2) When a rail carrier or a motor carrier 
of passengers files an application with the 
Commission under this subsection, the Com- 
mission shall prescribe the intrastate rate or 
fare under the standards of subsection (A) of 
this section and Chapter 107 of this title. 
Notice of the application shall be served on 
the State authority.” 

(e) Section 10501 (d) of Title 49, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The jurisdiction of the Commission 
and of State authorities (to the extent such 
authorities are authorized to administer the 
standards and procedures of this title pur- 
suant to this section and Section 11501(b) 
of this title) over transportation by rail car- 
riers or motor carriers of passengers, as the 
case may be, and the remedies provided in 
this title with respect to the rates, fares, clas- 
sification, rules and practices of such car- 
riers, is exclusive.” 

MOTOR CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS, MIXED LOADS 
AND OTHER PROVISIONS 


Sec. 16. (a) Redesignate section 10529 as 
section 10530, and add a new section 10529 as 
follows: 


“§ 10529. Mixed loads of regular route sched- 
uled passenger service and 
charter passenger service and 
other provisions. 


A motor common carrier of passengers may 
provide charter passenger service in the same 
vehicle and at the same time as it provides 
regular route, scheduled passenger service. 
Such charter service shall be provided pur- 
suant to rules to be promulgated by the 
Commission. Charter trips between points 
authorized in the charter certificate can 
make use of authorized regular route service 
over any segment of the charter trip. 

Such transportation of mixed regular 
route scheduled service and charter serv- 
ice shall not affect the status of such regu- 
lar route scheduled service or the status of 
such charter service except that the provid- 
ing of such charter service may not inter- 
fere with the carrier’s obligations in provid- 
ing regular route, scheduled service. 

(b) Amend section 10922(d) by deleting 
paragraph (4) and adding a new paragraph 
(4) as follows: 

“(4) A certificate of motor common car- 
rier to transport passengers shall be deemed 
to include authority to transport newspa- 
pers, express, or mail in the same motor vye- 
hicle with passengers or in a separate vehicle 
of any type. 

STUDY OF IMPROVED COMPETITION IN 
SPECIFIC MARKETS 


Sec. 17. Congress hereby reaffirms the find- 
ing of Section 3 of this act, that historically 
the existing regulatory structure has tended 
in certain circumstances to inhibit market 
entry. In addition, Congress affirms that the 
entry policy adopted for property and pas- 
Senger carriers expands carriers’ opportu- 
nity to compete and that prospective com- 
petition from potential market entrants will 
act to keep rates in line with costs even on 
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routes served by a single carrier. However, to 
assure that the desired goals of this legisla- 
tion are achieved, Congress directs the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate and study the results of more flexible 
entry policies for the motor bus ſndustry 
and submit a report including legislative or 
other recommendations to the President and 
Congress not later than December 31, 1982. 


BUS TERMINAL STUDY 


Sec. 18. (a) The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall make a full investigation and 
study of the relationship between the own- 
ership and location of bus terminals serving 
customers on regularly scheduled routes and 
the level of competition among bus carriers. 
A report shall be submitted, including legis- 
lative or other recommendations, to the 
President and Congress not later than De- 
cember 31, 1982. 

(b) The report shall include an analysis of 
the ownership of current bus terminals and 
whether meaningful competition is discour- 
aged and improved interline service for the 
convenience of passengers is hindered by 
policies with respect to outside carrier use 
of bus terminals. 

(c) The report shall also include an anal- 
ysis of the desirability of intermodal termi- 
nals and their impact on urban development 
and the desirability of Federal assistance in 
the construction of non urban terminals. 


TAX DISCRIMINATION AGAINST BUS CARRIER 
TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY 


Sec, 19. Section 11503a of title 49, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting in sub- 
Paragraph (a) (3) “of property” after mo- 
tor carrier.“ 


SECTION-BY-SEcTION ANALYSIS To ACCOMPANY 
THE Motor Bus Act or 1981—S. 927 


SECTION 2. Purpose of the Act.— 

The stated purpose of this section, that the 
Intercity Motor Bus Act is part of the con- 
tinuing effort by Congress to reduce unnec- 
essary regulation by the federal government, 
is identical to the purpose expressed in the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980. 

SECTION 3. Congressional Findings.— 

This section tracks Section 3 of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1980 and Section 2 of the 
Household Goods Transportation Act of 1980 
on the grounds that Congress’ findings 
should essentially be of the same nature in 
the area of bus regulatory reform. It has 
been suggested by some that the Congres- 
sional findings ought to be changed some- 
what in the area of bus regulation to reflect 
differences in the competitive situation in 
that industry vis-a-vis the trucking industry 
or to reflect a Congressional policy relating 
to bus terminals and subsidies, or both. 
While we believe the latter issues are of con- 
cern, there is no body of evidence substanti- 
ating these concerns. Accordingly, we do not 
propose in this legislation that specific meas- 
ures be undertaken to meet these problems 
except insofar as they should be monitored 
and studied. In addition, we do not recom- 
mend expansion of the Congressional find- 
ings along those lines until these studies are 
completed. 


Section 4. 
Policy.— 

The changes suggested here merely incor- 
porate’ passenger carriers into the new Na- 
tional Transportation Policy applicable to 
motor carriers of property since enactment 
of the Motor Carrier Act of 1980. We believe 
that the goals expressed in that legislation 


National Transportation 


Vice Chairman Gresham notes that Para- 
graph (7)(B) of the current National Trans- 
portation Policy “allows” a variety of quality 
and price options, while the draft bill would 
“encourage” it. If a substantive change in 
meaning is intended, he believes it should 
be so labeled. 
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are equally appropriate to motor carriers of 
passengers. 

Section 5. Motor Carrier Entry Policy.— 

We propose to amend Section 10922 of 
Title 49, United States Code, by incorporating 
motor carriers of passengers into the changes 
mandated for motor common carriers of 
property by the Motor Carrier Act. Thus, both 
kinds of motor carriers will be treated alike. 

It has been suggested by some that an 
essentially different kind of treatment is 
needed for entry policy relating to motor car- 
riers of passengers because of the different 
competitive circumstances that obtain in 
that industry. Unlike the trucking industry, 
where no one carrier controls more than 5 
percent of the total market, the bus industry 
is clearly dominated by one carrier—Grey- 
hound—which in terms of 1978 operating 
revenue represents approximately 60 percent 
of the Class 1 intercity bus revenues and 
approximately 44 percent of the total inter- 
city bus industry. Trailways and the Trail- 
ways affiliated bus system follow with ap- 
proximately 24 percent of the Class 1 inter- 
city bus revenues and approximately 18 per- 
cent of the total industry market, and the 
remainder is divided among numerous small- 
er carriers. 

This situation has led to a number of sug- 
gestions for different treatment of the bus 
industry. The industry bill, S. 2895/H.R. 
71677, proposes a considerably more restric- 
tive entry standard than that which Con- 
gress adopted in the Motor Carrier Act. The 
provisions of the industry bill restricted the 
public convenience and necessity standards 
by requiring that grants of operating au- 
thority be based upon a preponderance of 
the evidence in individual cases. There are 
strong restrictions on granting new author- 
ity for publicly-owned carriers and a re- 
quirement that rates recover all costs. In 
general, we believe that the overall direction 
of S. 2895/H.R. 7677 is anticompetitive as it 
relates to entry policy. It is particularly in- 
appropriate in the case of the bus industry 
with its dominant pair of firms—a struc- 
tural feature which in our view calls for an 
especially liberal entry policy to assure com- 
petitive and efficient rates and service. 


Strong intermodal competition faced by 
the bus industry increases the need for com- 
petition between bus companies if the bus 
industry is to successfully mest this chal- 
lenge. In addition; the more flexible entry 
policies we recommend create strong pres- 
sure from potential market entrants on ex- 
isting carriers to be more competitive. In- 
deed, intermodal competition and the threat 
of potential entry create a strong incentive 
for existing carriers to price competitively 
and meet customer demands for service. 
Failure to serve adequately or monopoly 
prices could result in loss of a market to an- 
other bus carrier or another mode such as 
the private automobile. 


Another approach which has been sug- 
gested would be to curtail the ability of the 
largest carrier, Greyhound, from gaining new 
authority while other carriers have an op- 
portunity to gain larger shares of the total 
market under the liberalized entry provi- 
sions of new legislation. Such an approach, 
it is argued, is necessary to reduce Grey- 
hound’s market share of bus traffic nation- 
ally under a system of reduced regulation. 
We do not favor that approach for several 
reasons. First, we believe that such an ap- 
proach would interfere unnecessarily with 
Greyhound’s own prerogatives and is incon- 
sistent with a policy based on competition. 
Second, it refiects a “blunt instrument” ap- 
proach to a variety of different market sit- 
uations, including those where adequate 
competition presently exists, those where 
Greyhound has an effective monopoly in cer- 
tain markets, and those where other carriers 
have effective monopolies in certain markets. 
However, the thrust of this bill as a whole 
is to substantially reduce regulation but not 
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to eliminate it altogether. Thus, the fear 
that some smaller carriers may have of un- 
lawful re.aliatory actions by larger carriers 


when they file for new and expanded author- 
ity appears to be unjustified in that the 
Commission could still afford protection 
through the regulatory process. The purpose 
here is merely to create a firm presumption 
in favor of applicants for new or extended 
authority. 

Another approach which has been sug- 
gested regarding bus entry policy for regular 
route service is to adopt a “fitness only” or 
other lesser standard for new entrants into 
city pair or regional markets where effective 
competition presently does not exist. This 
approach is appealing and an appropriate 
response to the problems of inadequate com- 
petition, but there are potentially serious 
problems in implementing such a policy 
when it is applied only to specific markets. 
It would be necessary for the Commission, 
either upon evidence submitted by carriers 
or through its own efforts, to identify par- 
ticular city pair or regional markets which 
would be eligible for this treatment. This 
could involve a substantial evidentiary bur- 
den on carriers, the Commission, or both, 
and protracted proceedings not likely to re- 
sult in benefits commensurate with the ad- 
ministrative effort. Obviously, a number of 
such proceedings could be, and might have 
to be, undertaken at the same time. More- 
over, since the overall purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to reduce administrative burdens as 
well as enhance competition, we are not pre- 
pared to recommend this approach at this 
time. However, the problem may be of suffi- 
cient magnitude to warrant further study, 
and for that reason we would propose that 
the feasibility of this approach be investi- 
gated. 

We are also incorporating the prohibition 
against making a finding relating to public 
convenience and necessity for bus carriers 
based upon general findings developed in 
rulemaking proceedings previously approved 
by Congress in P.L. 96-296 and P.L. 93-454. 

In addition, with respect to charter and 
special service, we are recommending a fit- 
ness only standard for entry. Because of ex- 
tremely small capital requirements, we be- 
lieve that charter and special service oper- 
ations of bus companies represent poten- 
tially the most competitive segment of the 
industry and the segment least in need of 
any economic restrictions on entry other 
than fitness. 

Several issues have been raised in legisla- 
tive proposals or with respect to legislative 
proposals to deregulate or reregulate the 
motor bus industry. While we have chosen 
not to address these concerns directly in our 
legislative proposal, we do believe they war- 
rant further discussion and, perhaps, con- 
sideration. The issues involve concerns about 
uniform state regulations, safety fitness, sub- 
sidies, and competition beween subsidized 
and nonsubsidized carriers. 


First, with regard to the issue of uniform 
State regulations, we believe the issue has 
been adequately addressed in the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1980. Section 19 of that Act 
directs the Commission and the Secretary 
of Transportation, in consultation with the 
States and industry, to develop legislative or 
other recommendations regarding licensing, 
registration, and filings for interstate motor 
earriers (both carriers of property and car- 
riers of passengers). We recognize that the 
laws and regulations of the States are often 
changing and frequently are quite different. 
This patchwork quilt of different State laws 
and regulations impedes effective opera- 
tions and acts as a deterrent to competi- 
tion. However, as Congress has already 
recognized this problem and mandated ac- 
tion, we feel it would be inappropriate at 
this time to address this concern in our 
proposal. 

S. 2895 and H.R. 7677, identical bills in- 
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troduced in the 96th Congress at the re- 
quest of one of the major interstate bus 
company trade asscciations, call for a de- 
termination, by the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation i. cases where a carrier's safety fit- 
ness has been challenged, that a carrier is 
fit, before a certificaticn may be issued by 
the Commission. We concur with the view 
that carriers should be fit with respect to 
safety and that the Secretary, in instances 
where a carrier’s safety fitness is suspect, 
should make the ultimate decision. Further, 
the bills require that certificates issued to 
carriers not holding authority from the 
Commission shall be limited to terms not 
to exceed three years. We oppose the impo- 
sition of limited terms on authorities issued 
to “new” companies as this would deter 
competition without any benefit accruing 
to the public. Law today provides that a 
carrier must be fit to operate, and that a 
carrier's authority may be revoked or sus- 
pended if it is found to be unsafe. In light 
of present law and pending legislation, we 
do not believe the language in S. 2895 and 
H.R. 7677 is necessary. 

Many parties have suggested that an in- 
creased amount of subsidies will be neces- 
sary to ensure service to rural communities 
if carriers are permitted to freely exit un- 
profitable routes. While enactment of our 
proposal could lead to a disruption in service 
to some small communities, disruptions 
which we believe in some instances would 
only be temporary, we believe the subject 
of subsidies should more appropriately be 
addressed by the United States Department 
of Transportation and State and local au- 
thorities. The Commission is prepared to co- 
operate fully in the design and implementa- 
tion of these studies if they are deemed de- 
sirable. Should the Congress consider em- 
ploying a program of Federal subsidies to 
insure service to particular areas, the Com- 
mission recommends that the cost of these 
programs be explicitly balanced against the 
anticipated benefits and in every case rea- 
sonable alternatives to Federal subsidies be 
fully evaluated. 

Another issue raised in the industry bill 
and by private carriers involves competition 
between subsidized carriers and nonsubsi- 
dized carriers. We are sympathetic with the 
concerns of those companies providing non- 
subsidized service who allege that public 
transit authorities and Federally subsidized 
private carriers are competing with them. At 
a recently held Intercity Bus Transportation 
Conference, it was often said that public 
transit authorities and regular route private 
carriers are competing with nonsubsidized 
private carriers for charter and special serv- 
ice passengers. We have no hard evidence to 
either support or deny this allegation. Never- 
theless, it is a valid concern which could 
become a reality or more of a reality if pres- 
ent subsidy programs are increased or not 
properly enforced. The Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act and regulations promulgated 
ung er it provide sufficient safeguards, at the 
Federal level, if enforced, to prevent this 
unfair competition. Therefore, we are not 
inclined to suggest any language in our pro- 
posal directed to this concern. 


2Legislation passed by the Senate and 
pending House action (S. 1390) further ad- 
dresses the issue of safety fitness with re- 
spect to motor carriers. We support efforts 
which would require the Secretary to make 
a sofety fitness determination on all appli- 
cations for permanent operating authority, 
and we support the view that such determi- 
nations should be binding on the Commis- 
sion. Finally, we support the provisions con- 
tained in this legislation which would, in 
instances where there is sufficient evidence 
to question a carrier’s safety fitness, require 
en investigation by the DOT, and, where 
necessary, appropriate action by the DOT, 
the Commission or both. 
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In summary, we believe that the most 
valid approacn to bus entry policy at this 
time is to conform it to the entry policy of 
the Motor Carrier Act. While cleariy the situ- 
ation of the bus industry is not iuentical to 
that of the trucking industry, we do not be- 
lieve that other more restrictive or more 
complicated entry schemes are justified at 
present. At a minimum, we believe that the 
approach of the Motor Carrier Act is a sound 
and progressive course for Congress to take 
at this time and should be tried before 
other courses are adopted. Such a course will 
give necessary protection to the carriers 
while at the same time expand the oppor- 
tunity to compete. 

Section 6. Removal of Certain Restrictions 
on Bus Operations.— 

We propose here to apply the restriction 
removal provisions of Section 6 of the Motor 
Carrier Act to bus operations, and to add 
a new subsection prohibiting “closed-door” 
restrictions by the states which apply to car- 
riers operating under interstate certificates. 

In general, we believe that the policies be- 
hind the restriction removal section of the 
Motor Carrier Act apply with equal logic and 
force to bus carriers. Prominently in this 
category are such matters as gateway, cir- 
cuitous route, and intermediate point 
restrictions. 

However, there is one type of restriction 
which is not dealt with by the Motor Carrier 
Act, and that is the closed-door restriction 
imposed by some states on interstate bus 
traffic. Under a typical closed-door restric- 
tion, a carrier is prohibited from picking up 
or dropping off passengers moving between 
intermediate points within a single state 
when the operation as a whole is conducted 
interstate pursuant to a certificate granted 
by the Commission. Thus, for example, a 
carrier moving from Columbus, Ohio, to St. 
Louts. Mo. via Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
might be prohibited from picking up pas- 
sengers at Indianapolis to be dropped off at 
Terre Haute. Such schemes are generally de- 
signed to protect carriers from competition. 
Using the same example, the closed-door re- 
striction described would assist intrastate 
carriers or other carriers authorized to trans- 
port passengers between Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute. 


While we recognize that our recommenda- 
tion relating to state closed-door restrictions 
represents an incursion info an area tradi- 
tionally left to state regulation, we believe 
that these restrictions cause an undue bur- 
den on interstate commerce and can no 
longer be justified. The viability of inter- 
state operations authorized by the Commis- 
sion is at stake—interstate carriers often 
need intrastate passengers along the way to 
make their overall routes profitable. These 
restrictions should be viewed in light of the 
historically declining financial position of 
the bus industry. Nor can closed-door policies 
be justified in the light of policies favoring 
both increased competition among interstate 
carriers, and improved operational and en- 
ergy efficiency in an era of diminishing 
resources. 

It is important to note that our recom- 
mendation is not intended to reach beyond 


3 Vice Chairman Gresham notes that the 
gateway elimination proposal, insofar as it 
applies to regular- route passenger onerations, 
may clash with Section 10922(d)(3) of the 
Act, which the Commission’s bill leaves un- 
disturbed. He believes that a better approach 
might be to liberalize the Commissicn’s pas- 
Senger super-highway and deviation rules, 
while retaining reasonable and adequate 
service over the authorized ragular route. See 
49 C.F.R. 1042 and Ex Parte No. MC-65 /Snb- 
No. 6), Petition to Revise Passenger Motor 
Carrier Sunerhinhway and Deviation Rules, 
44 Fed. Reg. 6580-83, February 1, 1979. 
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the point necessary to enhance the com- 
petitiveness of interstate carriers moving 
pursuant to interstate certificates. While the 
states might justifiably consider removing 
closed-door restrictions on solely intrastate 
traffic, we believe that this is a matter best 
left to them, and for that reason we are not 
suggesting a total preemption of closed-door 
restrictions. 

In addition, we propose to add a new Sec- 
tion (d)(5) to Section 10922 which would 
clarify the scope of operating rights cer- 
tificates. Carriers with authority will be able 
to transport passengers in one way charter 
or special operations. This clarification of the 
scope of operating rights certificates elimi- 
nates the perceived need by some carriers to 
apply for separate one way authority. 


Closely associated with the elimination 
of operating restrictions contained in bus 
carrier certiticates, we are proposing in Sub- 
section (b) of Section 6 of this bill, that the 
Commission implement procedures to allow 
carriers to broaden the scope of existing reg- 
ular route operating certificates with respect 
to charter and package express operations. 


Prior to this bill, package express authority 
was awarded incidental to regular route oper- 
ations. Charter authority prior to 1967 was 
most often awarded as incidental to regular 
route operations. Presently, most carriers 
still hold certificates that limit charter orig- 
matlons to regular route authority areas, 
and all regular route certificates limit pack- 
age express service to the regular route 
authority. 


Our concern is that in the more liberal 
entry environment that currentiy exists for 
the bus industry and in light of the flexi- 
bility offered by this bill with respect to new 
carrier entry into charter, special operations, 
or package express operations, existing car- 
riers with restrictive certificates should be 
able to broaden their authority. We could 
suggest that these carriers merely apply for 
new charter, special operations, and pack- 
age express authority and terminate older 
certificates. However, due to the volume of 
existing certificates, a more efficient ap- 
proach would be for the Commission to es- 
tablish a procedure to allow carriers to rea- 
sonably broaden their charter, special opera- 
tions, and package express authorities con- 
ferred by their regular route certificates. 

This policy would result in a more equita- 
ble treatment of existing carriers and new 
carriers in that existing carriers could 
broaden their restricted regular outer certif- 
ácates just as a new carrier could apply for 
new charter or package express authority. 
The overall outcome of this proposed proce- 
dure is to eliminate in an evenhanded man- 
ner the restrictions caused by the concept of 
incidental authority. 


Section 7. Zone of Rate Freedom for Motor 
Carriers of Passengers.— 

We propose to extend the zone of rate 
freedom established by Section 11 of the 
Motor Carrier Act to motor carriers of pas- 
sengers. We believe that the arguments in 
support of rate flexibility for motor carriers 
of property and freight forwarders are gen- 
erally applicable to motor carriers of pas- 
sengers as well. Allowing price flexibility to 
the bus industry will enable a balanced plan 
for regulatory reform to come about in con- 
junction with entry and exit flexibility. 


While we believe that the zone of flexibil- 
ity in the Motor Carrier Act is appropriate 
for buses, we would be reluctent to allow a 
greater margin of upward rate freedom in 
the initial years after regulatory reform. It 
is clear that the bus industry needs more 
competition before greater upward rate 
flexibility should be allowed—competition 
which, it is hoped, the bus reform bill taken 
as a whole will provide over a period of 
time. However, some upward flexibility in 
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the zone is justified by intermodal com- 
petition. 

In terms of downward rate flexibility, we 
believe that the bus industry needs as much 
freedom as possible to enhance competition. 
This includes regular, charter, special opera- 
tions, and package express services. Greater 
rate flexibility should lead to more unre- 
strained use of peak-load pricing and dis- 
count fares. While the Commission has en- 
couraged the use of such initiatives in the 
past, we believe that the extension of the 
zone of rate freedom to motor carriers of 
passengers would have a beneficial effect in 
this regard. 

Section 8. Rule of Ratemaking.— 

We propose to extend the rule of ratemak- 
ing contained in Section 13 of the Motor 
Carrier Act to the motor bus industry. In 
our view, the justifications for the changes 
in the Motor Carrier Act are equally appli- 
cable to the bus industry. 

Section 9. Rate Bureaus.— 

We propose to adapt the provisions of Sec- 
tion 14 of the Motor Carrier Act with joint 
rate antitrust immunity patterned after the 
Staggers Rail Act, but to advance the sched- 
ule of elimination of discussion and collec- 
tive voting on single-line rates to January 1, 
1982, for bus carriers, as opposed to Janu- 
ary 1, 1984, as provided in the Motor Carrier 
Act for motor carriers of property. 

In general, we believe that the justifica- 
tions for changes in the rate bureau system 
applicable to motor carriers of property ap- 
ply as well to motor carriers of passengers. 
However, the reasons for the substantial de- 
lay in implementation of the provisions of 
Section 14 of the Motor Carrier Act do not 
appear to apply to passenger carriers. This 
is so for several reasons. First, it is clear 
there is a more immediate need to foster 
and enhance competition in the bus industry 
than in the trucking industry. The bus in- 
dustry has one rate bureau which is signifi- 
cantly controlled, if not dominated, by Grey- 
hound and Trailways, and the market as a 
whole is dominated by those two carriers— 
Greyhound having approximately 60 percent 
of the Class 1 intercity revenues, and Trall- 
ways another 24 percent. We do not believe 
there is any public purpose served by allow- 
ing Greyhound and Trailways to mutually 
decide on rates they charge between points 
where they compete with each other on 
single-line traffic. Moreover, the uncertain- 
ties caused by the multiplicity of rate bu- 
reaus and the vast number of carriers, which 
are potential problems in the trucking area, 
are simply not present in the bus industry. 
On balance, the relative simplicity of the 
situation and the dominance of one or two 
carriers in the industry, together, provide a 
substantial justification for prohibiting dis- 
cussion and voting on single-line rates as 
soon as possible. Nor does it appear that the 
study mandated by the Motor Carrier Act is 
necessary in the area of bus regulation—the 
problem is simpler, the answer is clearer, and 
the need for more rapid action is evident. 


However, the same cannot be said for joint- 
line immunity in the bus area—because of 
the need for interline services, there may be 
a justification for antitrust immunity for 
joint-line ratemaking. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act presently requires that through 
routes and joint rates be established be- 
tween and among bus companies, a require- 
ment wich has existed since 1935—unlike 
the trucking industry, where the require- 
ment did not exist at all until the recent 
Act was passed and now exists in a limited 
form. This evidences a longstanding Con- 
gressional concern for through routes and 
joint rates between and among bus compa- 
nies, and antitrust immunity may be appro- 
priate on a continuing basis to assist the 
development of such routes and rates in a 
freer competitive environment. Bus comps- 
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nies should receive antitrust immunity to 
set joint rates.“ However, the immunity 
granted should apply only to the making of 
a specific joint rate between or among car- 
riers with end-to-end routes. There is no 
compelling need to grant antitrust immunity 
to carriers that could be competitors (for 
example, two competing through routes) or 
to an entire rate bureau consisting of a few 
hundred carriers (who are not involved in a 
specific route or determining a rate) to in- 
tervene, facilitate, and get the concurrence 
of carriers on particular joint rates. In addi- 
tion, there is no demonstrated need or value 
for collective determination of nationwide 
general increases. Inflation affects different 
carriers in different regions in different ways. 
Collective procedures to request rate in- 
creases based on the average costs of a study 
group of carriers may seriously understate or 
possibly overstate actual carrier costs. The 
rate freedom allowed by the zone of reason- 
ableness provides individual carriers the sim- 
plest means and greatest flexibility to raise 
rates to levels carriers consider reasonable. 
Moreover, the rule of ratemaking requires the 
Commission to establish regulatory policies 
which permit fully compensatory rates fur- 
ther diminishing the need for collective de- 
velopment of general rate increases. 

Joint rates between bus carriers which are 
mandatory under Section 10703(a)(3) can 
be best developed by individual carriers tak- 
ing into account all relevant factors to de- 
velop mutually acceptable rates. This will be 
particularly true in the more competitive 
environment envisioned in this bill. Should 
agreement on an acceptable level of a joint 
rate not occur between carriers, an alterna- 
tive is to develop a joint rate based on the 
sum of each carrier's local rate for its seg- 
ment of the through route in question. An- 
other alternative means of developing a joint 
rate would be for individual carriers to set 
combination rates which would only be avail- 
able to interline passengers. They could be 
lower than local rates to reflect economies of 
through bus operations. 

In addition, although the number of in- 
dividual joint rates required nationwide is 
quite large, the numbers of carriers involved 
is relatively small and agreements between 
individual carriers about blocks of joint rates 
could be easily accomplished. We are recom- 
mending that rate bureau immunity for col- 
lective discussion and voting on joint rates 
and general rate increases for bus companies 
end after December 31, 1981. 

The provisions of this bill do not preclude 
an organization such as the present rate bu- 
reau from acting as a tariff agent or a clear- 
inghouse for joint rate settlements. 

Section 10. Motor Carrier Brokers of Pas- 
sengers.— 

The provisions of this bill do not preclude 
17 of the Motor Carrier Act to motor carrier 
brokers of passengers, thus bringing about a 
uniform standard for all motor carrier bro- 
kers. In this connection it should be noted 
that the Commission had decided to take 
this action previously, but this decision was 
set aside on appeal to the courts for proce- 
dural reasons, We believe there is no good 


‘The Commission has previously investi- 
gated the scope of bus rate bureau o>erations 
and the continued need for immunity for the 
bus/rate bureau in Ex Parte 297 (Sub-No. 4) 
Reopening Of Section 5(a) Avplication Pro- 
ceedings To Take Additional Evidence—Sec- 
tion 5(a) Application No. 9, National Bus 
Traffic Association, Inc. In general, the Com- 
mission voted to eliminate antitrust immu- 
nity for collective voting on rates for charter, 
Special operations, and single line rates for 
regular route and package express service 
and to grant immunity for setting of joint 
rates. Action by the Commission to imple- 
ment this decision was halted in November 
1979 at the request of Senator Cannon. Cop- 
ies of the individual Commissioner votes are 
attached as Appendix A. 
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reason why liberalized entry standards for 
motor carriers of property cannot be applied 
equally to motor carrier brokers of pass- 
engers. 

Section 11. Temporary Authorities and 
Emergency Temporary Authorities.— 

Our legislative proposal on Temporary Au- 
thorities and Emergency Temporary Author- 
ities is different than the changes brought 
about for motor carriers of property by the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980. Differences be- 
tween property and passenger carriers make 
emergencies more likely and more damaging 
for passengers than for shippers and justify 
a departure from the guidance of the Motor 
Carrier Act. There are thousands of motor 
carriers of property but only a few hundred 
bus companies to provide service, and serv- 
ice requirements for passenger transportation 
are more specific and time-sensitive than for 
property transportation. 

One goal in this proposal is: (1) to make 
carrier response as flexible as possible to 
emergencies, discontinuances of service by 
other carriers, or changing market demands 
and (2) to minimize needless filings for 
emergency temporary authority and tempo- 
rary authority by carriers interested in per- 
manent authority. We are recommending an 
emergency temporary authority provision 
which would be based only on a showing of 
immediate need. There will be no require- 
ment for a written application. Oral requests 
will be sufficient. This procedure would allow 
fit, willing and able carriers to respond 
quickly to serve areas in need of immediate 
service and to respond to opportunities to 
provide specialized service. Grants would be 
given only to carriers who are fit, willing 
and able but it is not anticipated that a new 
finding of fitness would be required for each 
case. For existing carriers, this requirement 
is met by their continuing fitness. For new 
entrants, one finding of fitness would be re- 
quired. However, the duration of the ETA 
grant would only be for as many as 60 days, 
even if renewed. This procedure would allow 
for quick response to consumers, legitimate 
needs, and because of the short duration of 
ETA grants, existing carriers could not be 
substantially harmed. Should the carrier use 
predatory practices during the initial grant, 
the Commission would deny the extension. 

Our proposed temporary authority provi- 
sions are consistent with the requirements 
of the emergency temporary authority proc- 
ess, a carrier must show that the proposed 
service will meet an immediate need. This 
provision should facilitate and speed up en- 
try by bus companies into new markets and 
promotes the National Transportation Policy 
goal of a more com~etitive and efficient bus 
transportation system. 

Section 12. Merger Procedure.— 

We propose to apply the changes of the 
Motor Carrier Act to passenger carriers. Here 
again, there appears to be no reason why the 
law should not be uniform in this respect 
for carriers of property and passengers. 

Section 13. Minimum Financial Respon- 
sibility.— 

We propose to apply the provisions of Sec- 
tion 30 of the Motor Carrier Act of 1980 to 
motor carriers of passengers with slight 
modification. 


The Commission expressed certain reser- 
vations about the scheme adopted by Con- 
gress when it transferred jurisdiction over 
minimum financial responsibility for motor 
carriers of property to the Department of 
Transportation, and set new limits which 
were substantially in excess of those pro- 
vided by previous law. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that something needs to be done in 
the area of financial responsibility of motor 
carriers of passengers, and we think that a 
scheme similar to that Congress provided 
for motor carriers of property should be 
adopted for bus companies. However, we be- 
lieve that especially in the area of financial 
responsibility, bus carriers are different from 
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motor carriers of property in terms of the 
potential liability from accidents. In order 
vo insure that the public is adequately pro- 
tected, we included provisions in Section 13 
of this bill which raise the minimum li- 
ability limits for motor carriers of passen- 
gers well above the minimum level for motor 
carriers of property.” There is sufficient dis- 
cretion provided by the bill for the Secretary 
of Transportation to require different lim- 
its for passenger carriers as well as property 
carriers should that be appropriate. 

Section 14. Exit Policy.— 

A balanced regulatory reform proposal 
must consider the interaction of entry, rates, 
and exit regulation. The economic check 
on greater price flexibility is eased entry 
regulation. However, exit regulation is also 
an extremely important element of current 
restrictions of intercity bus regulation and 
should be a key element in any regulatory 
reform proposal. 

ICC restrictions on exit from this industry 
have had a minimal effect in the past, The 
more severe check on exit comes from in- 
dividual state regulatory authorities. Fed- 
eral reform proposals for exit have to deal 
with the potential problems that could re- 
sult from divergent federal and state policies. 
For example, a bus carrier that seeks to 
abandon an unprofitable interstate route 
may still be forced to serve the similarly un- 
profitable intrastate portion of the route if 
the state denies the carrier the abandon- 
ment of the route. Faced with this, a carrier 
might be forced to maintain the interstate 
route to minimize overall losses even though 
this will place a burden on the carrier's inter- 
state service as a whole. 

The exit provisions of the proposed Motor 
Bus Act of 1981 set up a procedure that al- 
lows interstate carriers to exit from un- 
profitable routes. This procedure gives all 
regulatory authorities and affected commun- 
ities adequate notice of the proposed service 
discontinuance and prevents States from re- 
quiring the carrier to continue intrastate 
service that is part of proposed interstate dis- 
continuance. Communities have the right to 
protest a service discontinuance and time is 
allowed for information to flow from the 
carrier to the ICC and protestants regarding 
the level of required subsidy and traffic 
characteristics. This procedure gives pro- 
testants the opportunity to seek a subsidy 
for the service or encourage alternative serv- 
ice. Deadlines are established that insure no 
undue delay in the ultimate decision to dis- 
continue the route. 

The value of this procedure is that it gives 
passengers and communities adecuate notice 
of discontinuance and gives carriers more as- 
surance about being able to exit from or 
being com-ensated for unprofitable routes. 
The Commission world have the power to 
enjoin the discountinuance if a bus carrier 
dit not comply with the discontinuance pro- 
cedure of Section 14 of this bill, With flexible 
entry, rates, and exit it is quite possible that 
new carriers will enter abandoned routes and 
provide the same basic service and earn & 
pro‘it. The present federal and state regula- 
tion of exit may effectively preclude new 
entrants because of the fear by carriers of 
the inability to ex'st from the ronte. 

Section 15. Discriminatory State Regula- 
tion of Pascencer Fares and Express Rates.— 

The Commission remains concerned that 
Federal reform initiatives to enhance compe- 
tition and ease regulatory barriers could po- 


Vice Chairman Gresham notes that Sec- 
tion 11 of the American Bus Association's 
bill proposes a $2 million level of insurance 
coverage, while the Commission’s bill sug- 
gests a lesser amount, ranging from $750,- 
000 to $1.5 million. He believes that addi- 
tional study is necessary to determine the 
insurance level which is high enough to 
honor claims, yet not so high as to create 
an artificial entry barrier. 
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tentially be nullified by State regulatory 
actions. Potential problems could result in 
the area of ratemaking. Carriers that have 
both Interstate and intrastate authority and 
provide both services over the same route 
using the same equipment, cannot allocate 
the costs of the service between the inter- 
state and intrastate portions with any degree 
of precision. There is always some question 
of what part of the joint costs of the service 
as a whole should be borne by each part of 
the traffic. If the ICC introduced a zone of 
reasonableness fare flexibility for the inter- 
state traffic, while the intrastate fare re- 
mained more closely regulated by the states, 
then state commissions could hold down in- 
trastate fares forcing carriers to take in- 
creases in interstate fares. Currently the ICC 
has no mechanism to counteract this kind 
of an effort by the State commission. The 
result could be a situation in which the low 
intrastate fares put a significant burden on 
interstate commerce. That should be avoided 
especially in view of air and rail competition 
on the longer interstate movements which 
would make it difficult for carriers to retain 
long haul interstate passengers if they were 
required to cross-subsidize intrastate pas- 
sengers. It also would be unfair and unequit- 
able to force interstate passengers to pay 
rates that  cross-subsidize intrastate 
passengers. 

Some States fear that Federal policies that 
promote competition and carrier flexibility 
could undermine State regulatory and sub- 
sidy programs based upon built-in cross- 
subsidies. However, a guiding purpose of this 
bill and the other Federal reform measures 
for the surface transportation industry is 
to promote greater carrier competition and 
move away from the more protective regula- 
tion of the original 1935 Motor Carrier Act. 
Based on this goal, we can neither act to 
further State programs based on the use of 
cross-subsidies which impact interstate com- 
merce not restrict Federal reform p: 
to take into account the existence of a policy 
of cross-subsidy at the State level. Our con- 
cern is that State rate regulation of intra- 
state portions of interstate routes may force 
interstate passengers to subsidize intrastate 
passengers. Such a cross-subsidy is a burden 
on interstate commerce and cannot continue. 
We believe that an intercity bus industry 
regulated to a greater extent by market forces 
than by strict government regulation is de- 
sirable. Such a system should provide bene- 
fits—benefits such as an intercity bus service 
that is more responsive to overall public de- 
mand—which outweigh any resultant dif- 
culties imposed on the regulatory programs 
of individual States. While the Commission’s 
position is very clear on this point, we rec- 
ognize that States have a legitimate concern 
about the effects of these proposals on their 
regulations and policies. We recommend that 
Congress consult with the States during the 
legislative process concerning bus regulatory 
reform as the Commission has in develop- 
ing these legislative recommendations. 

Problems between Federal and State regu- 
lation will not always arise. However, in order 
to promote competition in the bus industry 
and facilitate the long run survival of the 
industry, legislative steps need to be taken 
to insure the availability of a mechanism to 
protect carriers’ rights to orice fairly, more 
efficiently utilize their vehicles, and avoid 
cross-subsidies of interstate and intrastate 
passengers. The provisions of Section 15 of 
the Act are meant to insure that carriers 
are fairly treated by Federal and State recu- 
lators and that competition is encouraged. 

Historically, relief from unreasonably low 
intrastate rate decisions has been available 
only to rail carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. However, we believe 
that the problem with respect to motor car- 
riers of passengers is essentially of the same 
nature. Since Congress has recently substan- 
tially revised the standards and procedures 
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applicable to railroads (see Section 214 of 
the Staggers Rail Act of 1980), we have pro- 
posed to modify the sections of the Code 
amended by the Staggers Act to apply to 
motor passenger carriers as well as railroads. 
Since this is Congress most recent expres- 
sion of how it wishes to treat the relaticn- 
ship between interstate and intrastate regu- 
lation, this solution seems most appropriate. 

The Commission has some experience with 
selective preemption in the intrastate rail 
rate area. The Commission's first preemptive 
powers for rail regulation were granted by 
Congress in 1920 (see former Sections 15a(2) 
and 13(4) ). They have evolved ever since, es- 
pecially in the 4R Act of 1976 and the Stag- 
gers Act. Another area where ICC preemption 
was more questionable was the regulation of 
adequate intercity rail passenger service. In 
the Adequacies case, 335 1.C.C. 415, 437 (1969), 
a divided Commission found that such regu- 
latory jurisdiction rests with the States, but 
then sought preemption powers from Con- 
gress. The Congressional response was Sec- 
tion 801 of the Rail Passenger Service Act 
of 1970 (45 U.S.C. 641). The Commission 
ultimately adopted regulations to enforce 
the Act. See Ex Parte No. 277 (Sub-No. 1), 
344 I.C.C. 758, and 49 C.F.R. 1124, effective 
in June 1976. Finally, the Amtrak Reorga- 
nization Act of 1979 repealed Section 801, 
and the Commission repealed its adequacy 
regulations in February 1980. See Ex Parte 
No. 277 (Sub-No. 4). At the request of Con- 
gress, the Commission will prepare a sum- 
mary of our past experience with preemp- 
tion in rail regulation. 

Section 16. Motor Carriers of Passengers, 
Mixed Loads and Other Provisions.— 

We propose that bus companies may mix 
charter and regular route passengers in the 
same buses. One of the chronic problems 
alleged by the regular route bus industry is a 
low utilization of available bus capacity. The 
airline industry had the same problem and 
allowed smaller groups to use blocks of 
scheduled service seats instead of chartering 
a full airplane. We think that opportunity 
should be available in the bus industry. The 
definition of a charter group can be flexibly 
defined by the Commission to be only a few 
persons much the same as it was defined by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, We can appre- 
ciate the problem of carriers not being able 
to use this provision either because the reg- 
ular route service offered is less desirable 
than full charter service or because travel 
time, due to intermediate stops, is too long to 
make the charter attractive. However, we 
believe that greater flexibility in this area 
can lead to attractive price/service options 
for small organized groups. This could be 
particularly attractive for smaller tour groups 
who can't charter a full bus and desire to 
stop off in a particular location for a few 
days prior to continuing or returning to the 
origination. Such a service could fill empty 
seats on regular scheduled runs, especially 
express trips. This would be attractive to the 
bus companies and allow smaller tour or 
charter groups lower rates than conventional 
charter. 


The Commission is also concerned about 
more flexibility for bus package express oper- 
ations. In Section 5 the Commission is pro- 
posing that the fitness only entry standards 
for small package carriers be applicable to 
bus companies. Basically, the provisions give 
bus companies the same flexibility to enter 
this business as motor carriers of property. To 
further enhance competition, we are propos- 
ing to allow bus package express shipments 
to be carried in the same motor vehicle with 
passengers or in a separate vehicle. In addi- 
tion, in Section 6 we propose that bus car- 
riers should be able to offer package express 
service to whatever areas they specify and 
not be constrained to the area surrounding 
their regular routes. In combination these 
proposals should interject needed competi- 
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tion into the small shipments market and 
eliminate the traditional restriction that 
package express operations be incidental to 
passenger operations. 

Section 17. Improved Competition in Speci- 
fied Markets.— 

We stated earlier in our discussion of Sec- 
tion 5 that we did not believe it would be 
justified at this time to adopt an entry 
policy favoring a more liberalized regular 
route entry procedure in those instances 
where effective city pair or route competi- 
tion does not presently exist. Basically, we 
believe this because, although the idea is 
attractive in many respects, we see no way 
that such a goal can be accomplished with- 
out imposing heavy evidentiary and admin- 
istrative burdens on the Commission and the 
industry to determine where relief of this 
kind should be granted. As it now appears, 
it would be necessary to determine where 
such markets exist and what action should 
be taken in such cases. However, this is a 
matter which we believe may warrant atten- 
tion, particularly if the liberalized entry 
which a bus reform bill would bring about 
does not substantially improve the level of 
competition in certain markets. 

Section 18. Bus Terminal Study.— 

We believe that a substantial issue may 
be raised as to the relationship between the 
ownership and location of bus terminals serv- 
ing customers on regularly scheduled routes 
and the overall issue of competitiveness 
among bus carriers. However, we believe too 
little is known about the issue to warrant 
legislative action at this timo. Yet a number 
of factors are involved, which relate closely 
to the need for improved interline service 
for the convenience of bus passengers and 
the ability of larger carriers with substantial 
market power to discourage or prevent mean- 
ingful competition. Also involved are impor- 
tant questions of intermodalism and urban 
development. We believe that this problem is 
sufficiently important to warrant further 
study, and for that reason we recommend 
that Congress authorize such a study. 

Section 19. Tax Discrimination Against Bus 
Carrier Transportation Proverty.— 

We propose to apply the changes of the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act of 1980 to passenger carriers. 
There appears to be no reason why the law 
should not be uniform in this respect for 
carriers of property and passengers.@ 


By Mr. STAFFORD: 

S. 928. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
provide comprehensive elementary school 
guidance and counseling programs for 
elementary students through States and 
local educational agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL- 

ING INCENTIVE ACT 

© Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the Elementary School 
Guidance and Counseling Incentive Act. 
While there are voices in this Nation, in 
this Government, and indeed in this body 
which argue that now is not the time for 
new, additional initiatives in education, 
there is no time such as the present to 
begin planning for the future. 


The Elementary School Guidance and 
Counseling Incentive Act is designed to 
deal with the needs and problems of ele- 
mentary school children today so that 
these needs and problems will not be 
exacerbated tomorrow. By amending the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, this legislation would support the 
establishment and extension of compre- 
hensive guidance and counseling pro- 
grams in our Nation's elementary 
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schools. By enlarging the pool of trained 
professionals who guide and counsel our 
young, this act would contribute to the 
enhancement of educational quality and 
to the increase in personal potential for 
individual students. 

Mr. President, I recognize, as do my 
colleagues, that the difficult economic 
times we are experiencing may preclude 
the enactment of this proposal in the 
immediate future. Simultaneously, I 
share the vision of our President that we 
shall traverse successfully this period 
into a brighter economic future. When 
that time arrives, there will be more 
budgetary flexibility to accommodate 
the scope and breadth of this act. In the 
meantime, the issues this legislation 
speaks to are so considerable that the 
discussion and debate over the goals of 
this act and the problems it hopes to 
solve must begin now. Therefore, I take 
pleasure in introducing this measure to 
further that purpose.® 


By Mr. GOLDWATER (for him- 
self, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
SCHMITT, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. Cannon, Mr. HoL- 
LINGS, and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 929. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide for im- 
proved administration of the Amateur 
Radio Service and Private Land Mobile 
and Fixed Services by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, to address the 
problem of radio-frequency interference 
to certain electronic equipment, to per- 
mit volunteer assistance to the Federal 
Communications Commission in the 


area of examinations, licensing, and en- 
forcement in the Amateur Radio Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 


mittee on Commerce, 
Transportation. 
AMATEUR RADIO SERVICE- AND PRIVATE LAND 
MOBILE AND FIXED SERVICES ACT OF 1981 
@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the bill I am introducing today, the 
Amateur Radio Service and Private 
Iand Mobile and Fixed Services Act of 
1981, takes significant and much needed 
steps to improve these two services. 
The purpose of the amateur radio 
portions of this bill is to provide the 
Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) with the authority to implement 
various programs which will result in 
improvements in administration of 
the Amateur Radio Service and to cut 
the costs thereof. It would further allow 
the Amateur Radio Service to continue 
its tradition as the most self-regulated 
radio service in the United States. 


In the face of an expanding electronic 
age, with radio frequency energv fields 
present everywhere and increasing all 
the time, home electronic equipment 
(such as television receivers, burglar 
alarms, and the like) have suffered in- 
terference due to inability to reject un- 
wanted signals. The solution to the 
problem consists of incorporation of in- 
expensive filtering methods into the de- 
sign of such equipment. This bill would 
allow the FCC to require that radio fre- 
quency interference suppression tech- 
niques be incorporated into electronic 
home entertainment devices by the 
manufacturers. In the case of low-cost 
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items which could not profitably in- 
corporate such filtering methods, a sim- 
ple warning to the consumer as to the 
susceptibility of that device to radio 
frequency interference could suffice. 
Devices manufactured prior to the execu- 
tive date of the act would be exempt 
from this requirement. I am reluctant 
to take this step to extend FCC juris- 
diction over a matter that has been left 
to the marketplace. But after repeated 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain the elec-- 
tronics industries’ voluntary coopera- 
tion, I believe we must rely on the FCC 
for guidance on a resolution of this 
issue. 

The matter of unlicensed radio oper- 
ation in or adjacent to the radio fre- 
quencies allocated to the Amateur Radio 
Service has become a severe problem. 
This often blatant, illegal activity inter- 
feres with legitimate citizen’s band and 
amateur radio transmissions. Use of high 
power, amateur transmitting equipment 
is a constant factor in such illegal oper- 
ation. This bill would permit the FCC to 
prohibit delivery of radio transmitters or 
amplifiers to any person unless that per- 
son first exhibits a valid license, thus es- 
tablishing that such person is authorized 
to use that equipment legally. 

Amateur radio, long known as the best 
radio service in the United States in 
terms of self regulation, must be allowed 
to continue to keep its own house in 
order, since the FCC does not have the 
manpower to do so. Amateurs, to do this, 
must work together. Recent Federal 
court decisions, due to a lack of legis- 
lative history, have held amateur radio 
to be included in the secrecy provisions 
of section 605 of the Communications 
Act, thus prohibiting amateurs from dis- 
closing among themselves the content of 
transmissions heard on the amateur 
bands. This bill would exempt amateurs 
from this burden, thus allowing them to 
continue to self regulate. 


There is no purpose served by a 5-year 
amateur license term, except to allow the 
FCC to delete from the rolls those ama- 
tur licensees who have died or chosen not 
to renew licenses. This bill provides for 
a 10-year license term which would de- 
crease administrative costs in issuing 
amateur licenses. 


The FCC’s Field Operations Bureau is 
now operating at below minimum effi- 
ciency levels due to budget and man- 
power cutbacks. At the same time, inter- 
ference complaints within the amateur 
radio bands are constantly increasing. 
While we expect the Commission to cor- 
rect this matter, it would be beneficial to 
the FCC to utilize the voluntary services 
of licensed amateurs to prepare and ad- 
minister amateur examinations, and to 
monitor illegal activity in the amateur 
bands. This bill would allow amateurs to 
detect, locate, and monitor illegal opera- 
tors, interference problems, and the like, 
to save FCC field personnel huge 
amounts of time and expense in locating 
rule violators. Armed with the informa- 
tion obtained from amateur volunteers, 
FCC personnel can proceed right to the 
source of the problem, monitor at the 
predicted times, and gather evidence 
much faster than would otherwise be 
possible. 
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Preparation and administration of 
amateur examinations by amateur vol- 
unteers under FCC supervision is an- 
other time-saving matter that could cut 
FCC administrative costs immensely 
while improving service to the public. 
Volunteer activity by amateurs under 
the terms of this bill is specifically 
stated not to constitute Federal employ- 
ment for any purpose. 

The purpose of the Land Mobile sec- 
tion of the bill is to provide the FCC 
with guidance in managing the spectrum 
made available to the Private Land Mo- 
bile and Fixed Services. Licensees in 
these services include those public safety, 
industrial, business, and land transpor- 
tation entities which operate their own 
private land mobile and microwave sys- 
tems in providing a multitude of goods 
and services to the public. It does not in- 
clude common carrier operations such as 
the new cellular systems. 

The first provision will insure that the 
FCC will follow certain fundamental 
criteria in managing the spectrum avail- 
able to these services in the most effi- 
cient manner and consistent with the 
basic goals of the act. It specifically en- 
courages interservice sharing and other 
actions to improve spectrum efficiency 
and reduce the regulatory burden on 
these licensees. It prohibits the use of 
auctions and similar economic methods. 

As a constructive, deregulatory move, 
the second provision encourages the 
Commission to rely upon the private 
sector for the initial frequency selection 
process in these services through Fre- 
quency Coordination Committees, thus 
relieving the Commission of a substan- 
tial manpower requirement. 

Lastly, as with the amateur radio 
service, the license term for private land 
mobile and fixed services stations is ex- 
tended from 5 to 10 years. 


This bill quite simply contains provi- 
sions oriented toward improving the effi- 
ciency of FCC operations with regard to 
the Amateur Radio Service and the Pri- 
vate Land Mobile and Fixed Services. 


Mr. President, I would welcome my 
colleagues to join in cosponsoring this 
bill. I ask that this bill, and a factsheet 
describing it, be printed in its entirety in 
the Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
factsheet were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 929 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Amateur Radio 
Service and Private Land Mobile and Fixed 
Services Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 302 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 302) is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting (1) immediately after 
“governing” in the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
the first sentence of subscriber (a) and sub- 
stituting “, and (2) establishing minimum 
performance standards for audio and visual 
electronic equipment to reduce their sus- 
ceptibility to interference from radio fre- 
quency energy.“; and 

(3) striking out “shipment, or use of such 
devices” in the second sentence and substi- 
tuting “or shipment of such devices and 
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electronic equipment or the use of such 
devices”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “ship, or use de- 
vices” and substituting “or ship devices and 
electronic equipment or use devices”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting “or electronic equipment” 
immediately after devices“ wherever such 
term appears in the first sentence; 

(2) inserting “and electronic equipment” 
immediately after Devices“ in the second 
sentence; and 

(3) striking out “the common objective of 
reducing interference to radio reception,” in 
the second sentence and substituting “the 
objectives of reducing interference to radio 
reception and to electronic equipment.”. 

(d) The heading for section 302 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“INTERFERENCE WITH RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT”. 


Sec. 3. Any minimum standard established 
by the Federal Communications Commission 
under section 302(a) (2) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended by section 2 
of this Act. shall not apply to any audio or 
visual electronic equipment manufactured 
parare the date of the enactment of this 

ct. 

Sec. 4. Section 373 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 373) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(t) Have authority to regulate or pro- 
hibit delivery by sale, lease, gift or otherwise 
of radio frequency transmitters, radio fre- 
quency power amplifiers, or component kits 
thereof to a person not then possessing a 
valid authorization or license for operation 
of such transmitters, amplifiers, or kits.“ 

Sec. 5. Section 605 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 605) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof and 
substituting the following: “This section 
shall not apply to the receiving, divulging, 
publishing, or utilizing the contents of any 
radio communication which is transmitted 
by any amateur station, or by any station for 
the use of the general public, or which re- 
fers to ships, aircraft, vehicles, or persons in 
distress.”’. 

Sec. 6. Subsection (d) of section 307 of the 
1934 Act is amended by striking “five” 
wherever it appears and substituting “ten”. 

Sec. 7. Part I of title III of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“PRIVATE LAND MOBILE AND FIXED SERVICES 

“Sec. 332. (a) In managing the spectrum 
to be made available for me i the private 
land mobile and fixed services the Commis- 


sion shall consider and make findings, con- 
sistent with section 1, as to— 


“(1) whether present and proposed use of 
various allocated bands by these and other 
services promotes safety of life and property, 
Provides services to large numbers of the 
public and promotes competition; 


“(2) the existence of interservice sharing 
opportunities between these and other serv- 
ices; and 


“(3) actions which will improve the effi- 
ciency of spectrum use and reduce the regu- 
latory burden on spectrum users which are 
based uvon sound engineering vrinciples, 
user operational requirements. marketplace 
demands, desirable social impacts and ap- 
propriate legal considerations. 


Nothing in this Paragraph shall be construed 
to authorize the Commission to employ auc- 
tions or similar economic methods. 


“(b) The Commission. for the purpose of 
facilitating the expeditious . of li- 
censes, may delegate to non-Federal Govern- 
ment coordinating committees the function 
of coordinating the assignment of frequen- 
cles above 30 megahertz to stations in the 
Private land mobile and fixed services.“ 
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Sec. 8. Section 4(f) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 


graph: 

“(4) (A) For purposes of monitoring any 
violation of any provision of this Act, and of 
any regulation made by the Commission pur- 
suant to this Act, relating to amateur sta- 
tion transmissions, the Commission, without 
regard to part III of title 5, United States 
Code, may (i) recruit and train any in- 
dividual licensed by the Commission to oper- 
ate an amateur station; and (il) accept and 
employ voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices of such individual. For purposes of re- 
eruiting and training such individual, the 
Commission, without regard to part III of 
title 5, United States Code, may accept and 
employ voluntary and uncompensated sery- 
ices of any amateur station operator organi- 
zation. 

“(B) For purposes of monitoring any vio- 
lation of any provision of this Act, and of 
any regulation made by the Commission 
pursuant to this Act, relating to transmis- 
sions of any citizens band radio service sta- 
tion, the Commission, without regard to part 
III of title 5, United States Code, may (i) 
recruit and train any individual licensed 
by the Commission to operate a citizens band 
radio service station; and (ii) accept and 
employ voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices of such individual. For purposes of re- 
cruiting and training such individual, the 
Commission, without regard to part III of 
title 5, United States Code, may accent and 
employ voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices of any citizens band radio service sta- 
tion operator organization. 

“(C) For purposes of preparing or admin- 
istering any examination for the least privi- 
leged class of amateur station operator li- 
cense, the Commission, without regard to 
part III of title 5, United States Code, may 
accept and employ voluntary and uncom- 
pensated services of any individual who is 
licensed by the Commission to operate an 
amateur station and whose license is not of 
such class. 

“(D) Any person who provides voluntary 
and uncompensated services under this para- 
graph shall not be considered, by reason of 
having provided such services, a Federal em- 
ployee for any purpose. 

Fact SHEET—AMATEUR RADIO SERVICE AND PRI- 

VATE LAND MOBILE AND FIXED SERVICES ACT 

oF 1981 


1. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) is granted the authority to estab- 
lish minimum radio frequency rejection 
standards for electronic equipment, includ- 
ing television receivers, to make such equip- 
ment less susceptible to interference from 
other electronic equipment such as CB radio, 
amateur radio, etc. 

2. The radio-frequency rejection standards 
will not apply to electronic equipment man- 
ufactured prior to the enactment of the bill. 

3. The FCC is granted the power to regu- 
late or prohibit the delivery of radio fre- 
quency transmitting equipment to one not 
possessing a license to operate that equip- 
ment. 

4. Amateur radio transmissions are exempt 
from the secrecy provisions of Section 605 
of the Communications Act to allow self- 
regulation of amateur stations. 

5. Amateur radio license terms are in- 
creased from 5 to 10 years. 

6. The FCC is permitted to utilize volun- 
teer licensed amateur radio operators for 
the purpose of monitoring unlicensed 
amateur radio stations, or amateur stations 
operating in violation of the rules. 

7. The FCC is permitted to utilize volun- 
teer licensed citizen band radio service 
operators for the purpose of monitoring 
unlicensed citizen band radio stations, or 
citizen band radio stations operating in vio- 
lation of the rules. 
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8. Allow the FCC to utilize volunteer 
licensed amateur radio operators for the pur- 


pose of preparing and administering 
amateur examinations to applicants for 
entry-level amateur licenses, provided that 
the volunteer test administrator possesses 
& higher class of amateur license than the 
entry-level class of license. 

9. Private land mobile and fixed services 
license terms are increased from 5 to 10 
years. 

10. In managing the spectrum to be made 
available for use by the private land mobile 
and fixed services, the FCC shall consider 
whether such use promotes safety, service, 
competition, and interservice sharing; im- 
proves the efficiency of spectrum use; and 


reduces the regulatory burden on spectrum 
users. 


11. The FCC may delegate to non-Federal 
Government coordinating committees the 
frequency coordination function for fre- 
quencies above 30 megahertz to stations in 
the private land mobile and fixed services. 


By Mr. HAYAKAWA: 

S. 930. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to establish a 
program providing for the issuance of 
visas to nationals of Mexico seeking tem- 
porary employment in the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

LEGISLATION RELATING TO ILLEGAL ALIENS 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today which will re- 
lieve the growing problem that our coun- 
try and Mexico are continuing to face. I 
am referring to the massive influx of 
Mexican nationals who leave their homes 
to cross illegally our southern border 
hoping to find temporary jobs here in 
the United States. My program will re- 
place this currently unregulated flow of 
undocumented workers with a system of 
legal temporary admissions. It is enti- 
tled the Guest Worker Act of 1981 and 
will provide a means for the United 
States and Mexico to work together to 
establish mutually acceptable solutions 
to this situation. 

So long as there is a wide economic 
disparity between these bordering na- 
tions, there will be a migration of work- 
ers to the United States. Men and wom- 
en, young and old, are paying hundreds 
of dollars to smugglers—people they call 
coyotes—who load them into vans, 
hide them under vehicles or bring them 
across the river into the United States. 
These highly motivated workers often 
endure great physical hardships with 
only the possibility, not the certainty, of 
getting a job. Some never make it. 


For a solution to be successful, it must 
address both the immediate situation as 
well as the bigger picture; it must be an 
international approach that is mutually 
beneficial to Mexico and the United 
States. By working out ways to assist 
Mexico with the development of her rich, 
vast natural resources, the economic dis- 
parity between the two countries will be 
reduced over a period of time. Eventu- 
ally, Mexican nationals, attracted by the 
development in their own country, will 
prefer to remain in Mexico where they 
can work near their families. 

During this period of develonment in 
Mexico, however, we will continue to be 
an attractive job market for manv Mexi- 
can laborers, ard our current policy of 
not officially addressing the situation is 
clearly inadequate. Fortunately, at this 
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time, our American labor market needs 
this supply of foreign workers. Like most 
economically advanced nations, there is 
a shortage of laborers in the United 
States who are willing to take physically 
demanding jobs with low pay, little job 
security, and virtually no opportunity for 
advancement. Most people in this coun- 
try want indoor work, with no heavy 
lifting. Recognizing this economic rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Mexico, I strongly believe that our na- 
tional policy must be realistic; it must 
acknowledge the existence of the labor 
supply and demand needs of both the 
Mexican nationals and the American 
farmers and businessmen. 

A successful program must improve 
the existing “unofficial” system. To in- 
sure that the needs of both our coun- 
tries are met, the Guest Worker Act of 
1981 sets up a Bilateral Advisory Com- 
mission, composed of Mexican and 
American officials, that would consult 
with and advise the Attorney General— 
and perhaps the Secretary of Labor— 
in establishing the regulations for the 
temporary worker visa program. 

During the next 5 years, Mexico will 
be making many economic advance- 
ments. As the current economic dispar- 
ity lessens we need a legal, organized 
program to regulate and humanize the 
existing “underground” system of un- 
documented worker migration. I am pro- 
posing that each year, for 5 years, tem- 
porary worker visas be issued for up to 
1 million qualified Mexican national ap- 
plicants who post a $500 bond or the 
equivalent undertaking. Since the bond 
will be redeemable with interest at the 
expiration of 180 days, it will serve as an 
additional incentive to return to Mexico. 


One of the lessons to be learned from 
past programs is that, by limiting the 
worker to one prearranged place of em- 
ployment, there was the temptation to 
abuse fundamental human and financial 
rights. My program will remove the 
temptation to exploit because, as it limits 
the time that a worker may reside and 
work in the United States to 180 days, it 
does not restrict the worker to a partic- 
ular type of work, as under the “brace- 
ro” program, nor to a specific location 
or a particular employer. This oppor- 
tunity for mobility gives the workers 
bargaining power. 


On the other hand, I should like to 
stress one very important provision con- 
cerning the limits, or lack of them, re- 
stricting employment. This program 
protects American laborers. At no time 
is it legal to hire temporary workers if 
available, qualified, and willing domes- 
tic workers are displaced. Furthermore, 
specific penalties are provided in the 
event that an employer knowingly vio- 
lates the terms of the guest worker 
program. 


I do not think there exists any pana- 
cea to the issue of undocumented work- 
ers entering or living in our country. Nor 
do I believe that any one person can pro- 
vide an overall solution for all time. I 
believe, however, that I can suggest a 
tentative—let me repeat, tentative—so- 
lution to the daily problem of Mexican 
immigration. In this regard, it seems 
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useful to remember that this situation is 
not a new one, but that while Mexico 
continues to develop and the economic 
disparity between our two countries less- 
ens, we need a legal, humane system that 
mutually benefits both ourselves and 
Mexico. 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 931. A bill to restore fair and effec- 
tive enforcement of the antitrust laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SMALL BUSINESS ANTITRUST ACCESS ACT 

@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, enhanc- 
ing the economic development of Mon- 
tana is, of course, one of my top priori- 
ties. Today I am introducing legislation 
that will permit small businessmen in 
my State, and in other States, to fight 
off anticompetitive practices by those 
who sell their products. 


Mr. President, our bill, the Small 
Business Antitrust Access Act, would 
allow small businessmen who can prove 
that they have been injured by price 
fixing to recover damages from retailers 
who violate our Nation’s antitrust laws. 
This recourse would be available to small 
businessmen who have dealt indirectly 
with the violator. 

Today, small businesses that suffer in- 
juries from price fixers cannot sue and 
collect damages if any are one level re- 
moved on the distribution chain. In other 
words, if a farmer sells his grain to a 
warehouser, who in turn sells the grain 
to a huge corporate retailer, the farmer 
is not permitted to sue the retailer. The 
farmer is said to lack a direct relation- 
ship or “privity” with the retailer. Even 
if the farmer knows that the retailer has 
conspired to offer unfairly low prices for 
his products, the farmer cannot seek re- 
dress of his grievances in the courts. 


Mr. President, our bill would amend 
section 4 of the Clayton Act to remove 
this judicial bar. Indirect sellers who 
lack direct privity with a defendant 
corporation would not be restricted from 
recovering damages in a lawsuit for 
injuries sustained because of the corpo- 
ration’s unlawful practices. Our bill will 
help protect cattlemen and farmers 
from retailers who have the market 
power to force farmers to sell their 
goods at the only price available. 


It is important to keep in mind that 
the Small Business Antitrust Access Act, 
while providing access to indirect sellers 
of products, will not provide the same 
access to the courts for indirect pur- 
chasers. Therefore, arguments that this 
measure will open the floodgate of liti- 
gation cannot reasonably be made. After 
all, the number of indirect sellers in our 
Nation’s marketplace is dramatically 
smaller than the number of indirect 
buyers. 


It is my feeling that farmers and cat- 
tlemen need protection from price fix- 
ing. Consumers, when faced with high 
prices fixed on steak, for example, can 
opt to buy chicken and pork or not buy 
any meat at all. The cattleman, on the 
other hand, when faced with a powerful 
corporate buyer who fixes a low price 
on steak is left with no choice. When a 
cow is ready for market, the cattleman 
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has no alternative but to sell the cow. 
The large corporation that has attained 
an intermediate position in the chain 
of distribution holds all the cards. 

Several recent lawsuits reflect the 
problematic trend of large, powerful 
purchasers of goods dominating the 
prices paid to much smaller bus ness- 
men who are producers of these goods. 
For example, in the early 1970’s, several 
hundred farmers who were mint growers 
filed an antitrust class action against 
large purchasers of mint oil, claiming 
that large corporations controlled the 
purchasers of mint oil and had fixed low 
prices paid to the growers of mint oil. 
The case was settled in 1975. This case 
could not have been brought under cur- 
rent law. Other actions have been filed 
in recent years for similar activities in 
the grain industry, the beef industry, the 
sugar industry, and in several other in- 
dustries involving staple agricultural 
products. 

Mr. President, an important point in 
some of these cases is that the party be- 
tween the seller and the ultimate pur- 
chaser often has no incentive to sue the 
price-fixer. The price-fixer can discour- 
age the middleman from suing by threats 
of economic reprisal. Cattlemen and 
farmers who are one step removed on the 
distribution chain from the powerful 
price-fixer are less vulnerable to eco- 
nomic reprisal and are more likely to be 
willing to sue to enforce our price-fixing 
laws. Thus, these cattlemen can act as a 
powerful deterrent to illegal price fixing. 

If these cattlemen and farmers are not 
permitted standing to sue, and large cor- 
porations continue to fix low prices paid 
to the producers and sellers of products, 
the existence of small businessmen in 
these markets is imperiled. Unfortu- 
nately, small producers may be forced to 
sell out and the result will be develop- 
ment of large producers of products, thus 
accelerating the demise of the small fam- 
ily-owned farm. These probable occur- 
rences raise the spectre of more monopo- 
lies and will result in more anticompeti- 
tive pricing. 

These reasons, Mr. President, suggest 
the need for our amendment, the Small 
Business Antitrust Act, which revitalizes 
the ability of indirect sellers to bring ac- 
tions against anticompetitive and mo- 
nopolistic corporations. Our bill will help 
protect small businesses, slow the demise 
of the small family farm and encourage 
them to help enforce our Nation’s anti- 
trust laws. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of our bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 931 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business 
Antitrust Access Act". 

Sec. 2. The Clayton Act is amended by in- 
serting immediately after section 4H the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 4I. Any seller, either in direct privity 
or not in direct privity with the defendant, 
shall not be barred or otherwise limited in 
recovery in any pending or future action 
under section 4, 4A or 40 of this Act.“. 
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By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 932. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code in order to promote 
the effective investigation and prosecu- 
tion of livestock fraud; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

LIVESTOCK FRAUD PROTECTION ACT 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, main- 
taining the economic development of 
Montana is one of my top priorities. 
Combating crime is an essential part 
of protecting the economy of my State. 
The economy of my State and the econ- 
omy of many other States in the Union 
includes as one of its chief comvonents 
the livestock industry. Livestock transac- 
tions in this Nation generate well over 
$50 billion in commerce each year. Un- 
fortunately, however, the industry has 
become an easy mark for embezzlers, 
counterfeiters and unscrupulous dealers 
who perpetrate fraud. 

Today I am introducing legislation, 
the Livestock Fraud Protection Act, that 
will address this problem. Last year the 
Senate and House Judiciary Committees 
passed a provision similar to this bill in 
the Criminal Code Reform Act. The 
provision was an amendment that I 
sponsored which addressed livestock 
fraud. 

It is my understanding that when the 
Code is reintroduced in this Congress, 
the livestock provision will remain in 
it. Nevertheless, I feel that this problem 
is so critical that a separate bill is war- 
ranted. A separate bill addressing the 
problem of livestock fraud will add at- 
tention to this important issue and act 
as a safety net in case Congress does not 
move to enact the Criminal Code Re- 


form Act and the livestock provision 
amended to it. 


Mr. President, cattle rustlers have al- 
ways preyed on the livestock industry. 
In years gone by, the rustling was ac- 
complished in different ways. Usually, all 
that rustling required was a good horse, 
a strong rope, and a thief who had no 
respect for the property rights of honest, 
hard-working men. Today there are still 
thieves who have no respect for the 
rights of honest men, but the modern 
tools they use to steal are a counterfeit 
check and the stop-payment notice. 


The methods are less dramatic, but the 
resulting damage is not. For example, in 
1 week in my State in four separate 
transactions, ranchers lost 1,500 head of 
cattle worth nearly $500,000. The victims 
were well established Montana ranchers 
and livestock dealers. The buyers were all 
unlicensed dealers from other States who 
either issued bad checks or stopped pay- 
ment on them. 


Similar crimes are occurring nation- 
ally. I received testimony before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee about one indi- 
vidual, operating out of Colorado, who 
defrauded ranchers in Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Nebraska of $2.5 mil- 
lion. In another case, a counterfeiting 
ring, operating in several States in the 
South, swindled banks out of at least 
$50,000. They were selling livestock at a 
local auction, requesting payment by a 
check, then forging the check to a much 
5 figure and cashing it in at local 
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Often, local law enforcement officials 
cannot keep up with these criminals that 
operate interstate and roam over several 
State boundaries. Testimony before the 
Judiciary Committee suggested that ex- 
isting laws are inadequate for controlling 
livestock crime. Prosecution is complex, 
involving interstate commerce and vari- 
ous financial instruments. Most of the 
individuals who act scrupulously are not 
registered dealers and escape the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture's Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration. Under existing law many of 
these criminals are shielded from strong 
Federal response. 

Another major problem with Federal 
enforcement is that language in the Fed- 
eral statute only mentions that theft of 
cattle is punishable. Fraud involving 
other types of livestock is not covered 
under this old 1948 statute. 

Mr. President, our bill would correct 
this inadequacy. The Livestock Fraud 
Protection Act would update present 
Federal law in two ways. 

First, the language in the law that 
specifies cattle would be replaced with 
the word livestock. Therefore, theft in- 
volving domestic stock other than cattle, 
such as sheep, goats, and pigs would also 
be covered by Federal law. 

Second, our bill changes existing law 
by providing tougher penalties for 
thieves convicted of livestock fraud. Cur- 
rently, a 5-year sentence and a fine of 
$5,000 is the only penalty for receiving 
or trafficking stolen cattle. Under our 
bill, harsher penalties would be allowed 
if the value of the livestock stolen was 
great. 

For example, where the value of the 
livestock at issue was over $100,000, then 
a 10-year sentence would be justified 
rather than imposition of a 5-year jail 
term. Conversely, where the value of the 
livestock was low, under $10,000, then no 
Federal jurisdiction would apply to the 
crime. 

These penalties that vary according to 
the severity of the crime make more 
sense and are more just. Minor thefts 
of livestock would be left to local law 
enforcement agencies. Major thefts 
would bring in the Federal law enforce- 
ment agencies. Therefore, where the 
value of the property at issue was over 
$10,000 and if the livestock was marketed 
in interstate commerce, then Federal 
jurisdiction would be triggered. 

Combating modern livestock crime 
requires Federal enforcement. Cattle 
rustling in this day and age is extremely 
complex; it involves several States and a 
variety of financial instruments. Our bill 
would give local police Federal help in 
fighting crime. The U.S. attorneys and 
the FBI would be given the authority 
they need to pursue crimes that cannot 
be prosecuted under State law. 


Mr. President, our bill will reduce 
criminal activity in the livestock indus- 
try. This will be accomplished by assur- 
ing a strong Federal response to inter- 
state livestock crimes. In so doing, our 
Nation's livestock industry will be en- 
hanced, ranchers will be given added 
protection and consumers will be assured 
an adequate supply of fairly priced meat 
products. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that our bill be printed in the 
Record at this time. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 932 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Livestock Fraud 
Protection Act”. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 31 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 665 
a new section 666 to read as follows: 

“§ 636. Theft of livestock 

“Whoever obtains or uses the property of 
another which has a value of $10,000 or more 
in connection with the marketing of live- 
stock in interstate or foreign commerce with 
intent to deprive the other of a right to the 
property or a benefit to the property or to 
appropriate the property to his own use or 
the use of another shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years or both.“ 

Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 31 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“666. Theft of livestock.“. 

Sec. 4. Section 2316 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“cattle” each place it appears in the sec- 
tion heading and in the text and inserting 
in lieu thereof in such instance “livestock”. 

Sec. 5. Section 2317 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “cattle” 
each place it appears in the section heading 
and in the text and inserting in lieu thereof 
in such instance “livestock”. 

Sec. 6. The analysis of chapter 113 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “cattle” in sections 2316 and 2317 
and inserting in lieu thereof “livestock”. 

By Mr. ABDNOR (for himself and 
Mr. PRESSLER) : 

S. 933. A bill to authorize rehabilita- 
tion of the Belle Fourche irrigation proj- 
ect, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

REAUTHORIZATION OF BELLE FOURCHE PROJECT 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


@ Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, today 
Senator Presser and I are introducing 
legislation to reauthorize the Belle 
Fourche project in South Dakota as a 
unit of the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
program. 

The Belle Fourche project went into 
operation in 1908, and 73 years later 
most of the structures in the irrigation 
project have reached their design life 
and are badly in need of repair. In fact, 
there have been five accidental deaths in 
the last 5 years that might have been 
averted with the project improvements 
to be provided through this legislation. 
For example, because of the absence of 
handrails district employees have actu- 
ally slipped from the structures and 
fallen into the canals. 

Modernization and improvements of 
the 57,000-acre project will produce 
significant benefits according to a Jan- 
uary 1981, Water and Power Resources 
Service draft report. Reliability will be 
restored to the system and annual oper- 
ations and maintenance costs will be 
reduced by $30,000. Reduced seepage 
and operational waste will save approxi- 
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mately 20,000 acre-feet of water annu- 
ally and will result in the reclaiming of 
agriculture lands affected by the seep- 
age. 

The proposed changes would provide 
safety features for the protection of hu- 
man life and would insure the continued 
social and economic welfare of the peo- 
ple in Butte and Meade Counties who 
depend upon the project for their liveli- 
hood. 

Finally, because of uncertainty sur- 
rounding the Federal Government’s po- 
sition on reclamation acreage limita- 
tions, we have included a section in the 
legislation that addresses that issue. 
The specific limitations we provide in 
section 6 are both reasonable in the 
absence of a national policy and accept- 
able to the users in the Belle Fourche 
irrigation district. 

Since many States have similar prob- 
lems involving the need for better utili- 
zation of water resources, I am hopeful 
my colleagues will see the need and 
agree that we ought to act promptly to 
provide for the modernization of the 
Belle Fourche irrigation project. 


By Mr. GARN: 

S. 935. A bill to dissolve the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

TERMINATION OF NATIONAL CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE BANK 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the administration, I am intro- 
ducing a bill to dissolve the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank and termi- 
nate its activities. By introducing the 
bill, Members will have the oprortunity 
to review and discuss the need for the 
NCCB in light of the administration’s 
economic program. 

The administration believes that pas- 
sage of the bill is necessary and con- 
sistent with its economic plan to restrict 
Federal budgetary support to programs 
of fundamental national priority. Fur- 
thermore, the administration is of the 
opinion that the special tax treatment 
generally enjoyed by cooperatives is suf- 
ficient to insure the viability of those 
cooperatives which serve an economic 
purpose and are effectively managed. 
Although over $50 million had been ap- 
propriated for NCCB activities in fiscal 
year 1980, only $5.2 million in loans 
were actually disbursed. 

Accordingly, the administration’s bill 
would provide for the termination of the 
NCCB effective September 30, 1981. In 
the interim, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would assume control of the Bank 
to manage the liquidation of the Bank’s 
assets and the servicing of its loan 
portfolio. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 935 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank Liquidation Act.” 
TERMINATION OF THE BANK 


Sec. 2. The National Consumer Coopera- 
tive Bank Act (92 Stat. 499, et seq; 12 
U.S.C. 3001, et seq.) is repealed effective 
September 30, 1981. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 3. (a) Effective immediately, the 
Board of Directors established by section 
103 of the National Consumer Cooperative 
Bank Act is abolished. 

(b) Effective immediately, the functions, 
powers, duties, assets, and liabilities of the 
National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
(Bank), the Board of Directors, and the 
Office of Self-Help Development and Tech- 
nical Assistance are transferred to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (Secretary). There 
is authorized to be established a fund for 
this purpose. Loan repayment and other 
proceeds may be credited to this fund and 
used to cover expenses associated with the 
liquidation of the Bank. Amounts in excess 
of these requirements, as determined by the 
Secretary, shall be returned to general fund 
of the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
The Secretary or his designee shall take such 
action as necessary, in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws and regulations, to conclude 
the outstanding affairs of the Bank, in- 
cluding matters affecting personnel, con- 
tracts, assets, liabilities, property, and rec- 
ords of the Bank. Bank employees shall not 
be deemed Federal employees for any 
purpose. 

(c) Effective immediately, the Secretary: 

(1) shall not enter into any new loan or 
loan guarantee commitments on behalf of 
the Bank or under the National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank Act; 

(2) may transfer loans to other Federal 
agencies or enter into contractual arrange- 
ments for loan servicing; and 

(3) may sell or otherwise dispose of any 
outstanding loans. 

REDEMPTION OF OUTSTANDING STOCK 


Sec. 4. In exercising the transferred func- 
tions, powers, and duties, the Secretary shall 


liquidate the outstanding class A, class B, 


and class C capital stock in a manner con- 
sistent with the requirements of section 104 
of the National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
Act. The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
redeem class B and class C stock owned by 
borrowers from the Bank either by payment 
of an amount equal to the value of the re- 
spective stocks at redemption, as determined 
by the Secretary, or reduction of the out- 
standing balance of the borrower’s loan by 
the amount so determined. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENT 


Sec. 5. Any provision of the National Con- 
sumer Cooperative Bank Act which is incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act, is 
repealed. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1—This section contains the short 
title of the bill, which is cited as the “Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank Liquida- 
tion Act.” 

Section 2—This section repeals, effective 
September 30, 1981, the National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank Act, which establishes the 
National Consumer Cooperative Bank (Bank) 
and the Office of Self-Help Development and 
Technical Assistance (Office). 

Section 3—Upon enactment of the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank Liquida- 
tion Act (Act), this section would immedi- 
ately transfer to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (Secretary) all the functions, powers, 
duties, assets, and liabilities of the Bank, the 
Bank Board of Directors, and the Office. It is 
intended that the Secretary take the action 
necessary to conclude the activities of the 
Bank and the Office, and to arrange for sery- 
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icing of the remaining loan portfolio after 
liquidation of the Bank. The section also 
authorizes the establishment of a fund for 
the receipt of loan repayment and other pro- 
ceeds. The fund is intended to cover liquida- 
tion expenses, and any funds in excess of 
those needed to carry out the liquidation 
shall be returned to the general fund of the 
Treasury. The bill would enable the Secre- 
tary to exercise his discretion as to which 
Department or agency is best suited to serv- 
ice the loan portfolio. 

Additionally, this section clearly states 
that Bank employees shall not be deemed 
Federal employees for any purposes. This is 
to avoid the contention that, upon the trans- 
fer of functions, powers and duties to the 
Secretary the employment status of the Bank 
employees would be changed thereby. 

Finally, the section would prohibit any 
further loan or loan guarantee commitments 
on behalf of the Bank. However, the Secre- 
tary would be authorized to arrange for loan 
servicing and to sell or otherwise dispose of 
any outstanding loans. 

Section 4—lhis section provides for the 
liquidation of outstanding Bank stock in 
accordance with the requirements of section 
104 of the National Consumer Cooperative 
Bank Act. Under section 104, the class A stock 
outstanding, issued entirely to the Federal 
Government, would be given priority in the 
liquidation process over the remaining stock 
outstanding. In liquidating the remaining 
stock outstanding (class B and C), the Secre- 
tary is authorized to exercise discretion in 
determining whether redemption of the stock 
should be by payment or by reduction of & 
borrower's loan balance. In exercising dis- 
cretion, it is anticipated that the method of 
redemption most beneficial to the borrower 
will be given due consideration, provided 
that the interests of the Federal Government 
are not adversely affected thereby. 

Section 5—This section would repeal as 
necessary provisions of the National Con- 
sumer Cooperative Bank Act which would be 
inconsistent with the Secretary's orderly ex- 
ercise of the transferred functions, powers, 
and duties pending total repeal of the 
statute. 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. 
BENTSEN, and Mr. KASTEN) : 

S. 936. A bill entitled the “Savings Ex- 
pansion Act of 1981”; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

SAVINGS EXPANSION ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing legislation to encourage the 
savings necessary to expand economic 
growth in the United States. 

My distinguished colleagues LLOYD 
BENTSEN and Bos KASTEN are joining 
with me as original cosponsors of the 
measure. 

We must expand economic growth, 
and increased savings is critical to eco- 
nomic growth. 

Nothing is more important than 
growth. The basic choice facing the 
economy is to grow or not to grow. If 
we had put a modest but sustained 
growth policy in place in 1950, the re- 
sults would by now be enormous. Con- 
sider the period 1950 to 1979. In 1979, 
U.S. GNP reached 82 ½ trillion. It would 
have been $344 trillion. 

Between 1950 and 1979, the average 
annual growth of the U.S. economy in 
real terms was 3.6 percent. Many other 
major industrialized countries grew at 
annual real rates averaging in excess of 
5.5 percent. If the United States had 
grown an average 1.5-percent faster 
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each year since 1950 at a rate of just 
over 5 percent its GNP in 19/9 would 
have been $314 trillion. 

With a $3} trillion economy, incomes 
would have been 50 percent higher than 
they were in 1979. Jobs would have been 
plentiful. Federal revenues in 1979 would 
have been $250 billion higher, enough to 
have provided for a balanced budget, wel- 
fare reform, national health insurance, 
and unquestioned military preeminence, 
with enough left over to have let us re- 
duce payroll and income taxes instead 
of raising them. Of course, price stability 
would have been another spinoff of the 
growth of real output and the balanced 
budget. 

Faster growth, higher incomes, and 
plentiful jobs are exactly what the un- 
employed, underprivileged, and the 
minorities of this country have been 
seeking for many years. It is no accident 
that the greatest gains in income, jobs, 
and dignity for minority workers have 
come during periods of rapid expansion. 

Savings is the key to increased eco- 
nomic growth. Saving, basically, is the 
amount of each year’s GNP left over after 
immediate consumption. Only the 
amount saved provides the resources for 
investing in long-term capital goods, the 
plant and equipment that expands ca- 
pacity, increases productivity, and 
stabilizes prices. 

The United States has the lowest rate 
of saving in the Western World, resulting 
in the lowest rate of productivity growth, 
investment, and real wage increases 
among the major industrialized nations. 
Personal savings is falling because infla- 
tion and high tax rates reduce the real 
rate of return on savings. As people are 
pushed into higher tax brackets, they get 
to keep less of each additional dollar of 
savings income. Since income from savy- 
ings is added to earned income, the high- 
est tax rate each taxpayer pays is im- 
posed on his or her savings income. The 
higher the tax rate individuals face on 
the additional income from savings, the 
less likely they are to save. Thus, the 
present high tax rates discourage new 
savings, encourage consumption, and 
force savings away from productive in- 
vestments into tax-exempt bonds and tax 
shelters. 

The total amount of savings in the 
United States—personal savings, re- 
tained earnings, and depreciation set 
asides— has already fallen so low that we 
are not providing enough investment to 
keep pace with replacing wornout ma- 
chinery and equipping a growing Jabor 
force. This is leading to falling produc- 
tivity, lower real wages, and reduced job 
opportunities. Unless action is taken, we 
face a decade of stagnation. 

Furthermore, millions of taxpayers 
have purchased bonds and made deposits 
at low-interest rates in years past, only 
to find these rates overwhelmed by infla- 
tion. Their real rate of return on most 
stocks and bonds is now less than zero, 
yet is considered to be income and is 
taxed as such. This is particularly hard 
on retirees. 

In order to encourage additional say- 
ings, the tax rates at which additional 
savings income is taxed must be reduced. 
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The legislation I am introducing today 
is identical to a measure I proposed last 
year. 

The proposal would reduce the tax rate 
on additional savings by treating interest 
and dividend income more equally with 
earned income. 

Specifically, the bill reduces the top 
marginal tax rate to 50 percent from its 
current level of 70 percent. 

It further provides that earned income 
and savings income shall be taxed sepa- 
rately, after allowable deductions and 
exemptions, with the first dollars of each 
type of income starting in the lowest tax 
brackets. A limit on eligibility is imposed 
for those upper income taxpayers with 
more than $10,000 in certain sheltered 
preference income. 

The bill equalizes tax rates for both 
earned and unearned income at rates 
ranging from 14 to 50 percent. This ends 
the discrimination against saving which 
has been in the Code since 1969. Current- 
ly, “personal service income” faces a 
maximum tax rate of 50 percent, while 
savings income faces a top rate of 70 per- 
cent. The change will ultimately lead to 
more Federal revenue, because of a sharp 
drop in the use of tax shelters as the top 
rate is reduced. 

Furthermore, lower and middle-in- 
come tax rates on savings income are re- 
duced by an income-splitting provision, 
in current law, after exemptions, earned 
and unearned income are added together 
to obtain taxable income, stacking one 
on top of the other to reach the higher 
brackets. Under this proposal, each tax- 
Payer would compute a tax on earned 
income alone, and on unearned income 
alone, and then add the taxes together. 
In this way, the first dollar of each type 
of income would start in the 14-percent 
tax bracket. 


Each type of income would rise only 
through as many brackets as its own size 
would warrant. The result would be lower 
tax rates on added income of both types. 
Specifically, the tax rate on additional 
interest and dividends from added sav- 
ings would be in a lower tax bracket than 
at present for most taxpayers, resulting 
in more incentive to add to savings. 

Currently, individuals with more than 
$10,000 in preference income—income 
from tax-sheltered activities—are sub- 
ject to the minimum tax. As a further 
inducement for such individuals to re- 
turn to more productive, ordinary invest- 
ment, the bill limits the participation of 
those upper income individuals who con- 
tinue to use tax shelters. Individuals with 
more than $10,000 in preference in- 
come—other than capital gains—are 
prohibited from using this income-split- 
ting provision. 


Mr. President, for most working-age 
taxpayers, the bulk of income is earned 
with only a few hundred or a few thou- 
sand in savings income added on the top. 
This bill would bring this income down 
from the taxpayer’s top tax bracket, 
where it may face rates of 24, 36, or even 
70 percent, and puts it into the 14- or 16- 
percent brackets, producing increased 
Savings incentives at relatively low cost. 

Outside of completely exempting all 
interest and dividend income from taxa- 
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tion, the most effective way to encourage 
increased savings is to reduce the mar- 
ginal tax rates on interest and dividend 
income. 

On equity grounds, and as a key first 
step, I supported and voted for the leg- 
islation to provide a tax exemption of up 
to $400 for interest and dividend income. 

This legislation is designed to build 
on the savings exemption. For in order 
to encourage additional savings the tax 
rates at which additional savings income 
is taxed must be reduced. By starting 
both earned and unearned income off in 
the lowest tax bracket and at the lowest 
tax rates, and by applying the 50-percent 
maximum earned income tax rate to un- 
earned income, the Savings Expansion 
Act reduces the marginal tax rates on 
additional interest and dividend in- 
come—increasing the rate of return on 
saving and encouraging the additional 
savings needed to increase productivity, 
restrain inflation, and expand real eco- 
nomic growth. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 936 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT OF 1954 Cope, ETC. 

(a) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other proyision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to a 
section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—The Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate shall, not later than 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, sub- 
mit to the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives a draft of the 
technical and conforming amendments 
which are necessary to reflect throughout 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 the sub- 
stantive amendments made by this Act. 
Sec. 2. 50-PERCENT MAXIMUM RATE For INDI- 

VIDUALS; SEPARATE COMPUTATION OF 
Tax. 

(a) GENERAL RuULE.—Section 1 (relating to 
tax imposed on individuals) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. TAX IMPOSED. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE.— 

“(1) Inprvipvats.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), there is hereby imposed on 
the income of every individual a tax equal 
to the sum of— 

“(A) the tax on personal service taxable 
income determined under the applicable rate 
schedule, plus 

“(B) the tax on nonpersonal service tax- 
able income determined under the applicable 
rate schedule. 

“(2) CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS WITH ITEMS OF 
TAX PREFERENCE, ESTATES, AND TRUSTS.—There 
is hereby imposed on the income of— 

“(A) every individual who has items of 
tax preference described in section 57(a8) 
(other than paragraph (9) thereof) for the 
taxable year in excess of $10,000 ($5,000 in 
the case of a separate return by a married 
individual (as defined in section 143)), and 

“(B) every estate or trust taxable under 
this section, 
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a tax equal to the tax on taxable income de- 
termined under the applicable rate schedule. 

“(b) APPLICABLE RATE SCHEDULE FoR MAR- 
RIED INDIVIDUALS FILING JOINT ReTuRNS.—In 
the case of 

“(1) every married individual (as defined 
in section 143) who makes a single return 
jointly with his spouse under section 6013, 
and 

“(2) every surviving spouse (as defined in 
section 2(a)), 
the following is the applicable rate schedule: 


“If the amount of which the tax 
is to be determined is: 
Not over 2,100 
9 $2,100 but not over 
Over $4,200 but not over 
Over $8,500 but not over 
071 a 12,600 but not over 
Over | 16,800 but not over 
ver $21,200 but not over 
ver '$26,500 but not over 
Over $31,800 but not over 
Over '$42,400 but not over 
956,800. 
Over $56,600, 


The tax is: 
14% of taxable 8 
$294, plus 16% of excess 


$4, 
51% 404, 104, plus 2 21% of excess 
$2265, plus 24% of excess 
over $12,600. 
$3,273, plus 28% of excess 
over $16,800. 
“ue 505, plus 32% of excess 


$620 201, plus 37% of excess 
r $26,500. 

$81 ie, plus 43% of excess 

— 49% of excess 


us 50% of excess 
over $56,600. . 


“(c) Heaps or HOUSEHOLDS.—In the case 
of every individual who is the head of a 
household (as defined in section 2(b)), the 
following is the applicable rate schedule: 


“If the 8 on which the 
tax is to be determined is: 


The tax is: 
Not 2 14 


of taxable income. 
$2 pr 16% of excess 
over $2,1 
1 — plus 18% of excess 


over $4, 
$1,026, plus 22% of excess 
over $i y 
$1,708, plus 24% of excess 


oft 555 dut not over 
Over $6,400 but not over 

r $9,500 but not over 
Over '$12,700 but not over 
Over $15,900 but not over 
Over 521.200 but not over 
Over $26,500 but not over 
Over ‘$31,800 but not over 
Over $42,400 


r$ 
* 351, 421250 36% of e cess 
ver $. 
56,859, AE 42% of excess 


$9,085, 46% of 
“ e excess 


“(d) UNMARRIED INDIVIDUALS e THAN 
SURVIVING SPOUSES AND Heaps or HoUsE- 
HOLDS).—In the case of every individual 
(other than a surviving spouse as defined in 
section 2(a) or the head of a household as 
defined in section 2(b)) who is not a mar- 
ried individual (as defined in section 143) 
the following is the applicable rate schedule: 


“If the amount on which the 
— is to de detetmined 


= over $1,100 
Over $1,100 but not over 


„ian dut not over 
= ed but not over 
Over $6,200 but not over 
Over $8,500 but not over 
Over $10,600 but not over 
Oe $12,700 but not over 
Over $15; 800 but not over 
Over $21,200 but not over 
Over $26,500 but not over 
Over $31,800 but not over 


The tax is: 
14% of taxable income. 
sisi, * 16% of excess over 
sal 185 18% of excess over 
$692, plus 19% of excess over 


excess 


“(e) SEPARATE RETURNS BY Marrrep INDI- 
VIDUALS; ESTATES AND TruSsTS.—In the case 
of— 
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“(1) every married individual (as defined 
in section 143) who does not make a single 
return jointly with his spouse under section 
6013, and 

“(2) every estate and trust taxable under 
this subsection, 


the following is the applicable rate schedule: 


“lf the amount on which the 

tax is to be determined is: 
Not over $1,050 

Over $1,050 but not over 


100 but 
4,250 but 


LA tax is: 
of taxable income, 
110 plus 16% of excess 
over $1,050. 
$315, plus 18% of excess 


over $2, 
$702, plus 21% of excess 
300 but 80 pius 


. of 
excess over $6,300. 
8,400 but $1,636.50, plus jit of 


$10,600 but 2,252.50, plus’ of 


250. 
13,250 but $3,100.80, plus 
excess over $13,250. 
M m, lus 43% of excess 


5,900. 

$6, 360, “plus 4 49% of excess 
over $21,2 

$9,839, plus 8575 of excess 
over $26,300," 


$2, 
Over not over 


k 
Over over 


Over 
$8, 
Over 
Over 
$1 
Over 
$15, 

Over 15,300 but 
$21,200, 

ow 1,200 but 
Over $28,300. 


(b) DETERMINATION OF INCOME.—Section 
63 (defining taxable income) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 63. TAXABLE INCOME DEFINED. 


„(a) Corporations.—For purposes of this 
subtitle, in the case of a corporation, the 
term ‘taxable income’ means gross income 
minus the deductions allowed by this chap- 
ter. 

“(b) InpivipvaLs.—For purposes of this 
subtitle, in the case of an individual— 

“(1) PERSONAL SERVICE TAXABLE INCOME.— 
The term ‘personal service taxable income’ 
means personal service income reduced by 
sọ much of the allowable deductions as the 
individual elects to allocate against such 
income. 

“(2) NONPERSONAL SERVICE TAXABLE IN- 
come.—The term ‘nonpersonal service tax- 
able income’ means gross income reduced by 
the sum of— 

“(A) personal service income, plus 

(B) so much of the allowable deductions 
as are not allocated against personal service 
income under paragraph (1). 

“(3) TAXABLE INCOME.—The term ‘taxable 
income’ means gross income minus the al- 
lowable deductions. 

“(4) ALLOWABLE DEDUCTIONS.—The term 
‘allowable deductions’ means— 

“(A) in the case of an individual who 
elects to itemize his deductions, the deduc- 
tions allowed by this chapter, or 

“(B) in the case of any other individual, 
the sum o 

1) the deductions allowable in arriving 
at ad ſusted gross income. 

„n) ͤ the deductions for personal exemp- 
tions provided by section 151, and 

(ut) the standard amount. 

“(c) SranparD AMoUNT.—For purposes of 
this subtitle— 

“(1) IN GEeNERAL.—Ercept as provided in 
paragraph (2), the term ‘standard amount’ 
means— 

“(A) $3.400 in the case of 

J) a joint return under section 6013, or 

(11) a surviving spouse (as defined in sec- 
tion 2(a)), 

“(B) $2,300 in the case of an individual 
who is not married and who is not a surviv- 
ing souse (as so defined), 

“(C) 81.700 in the case of a married in- 
dividual filing a sevarate return, or 

“(D) zero in any other case. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN DEPEND- 
ENTs.—In the case of an individual with re- 
spect to whom a deduction under section 151 
(e) is allowable to another taxvayer for a 
taxable year bevinning in the calendar year 
in which the individual's taxable year be- 
gins, the terms ‘standard amount' shall not 
exceed such individual’s earned income (as 
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defined in section 911(b)) for such taxable 
year. 

(d) PERSONAL SERVICE INCOME.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—The term ‘personal serv- 
ice income’ means any income which is 
earned income within the meaning of sec- 
tion 401(c) (2) (C) or section 911b) or which 
is an amount received as a pension or an- 
nuity which arises from an employer-em- 
ployee relationship or from tax-deductible 
contributions to a retirement plan. For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, section 911(b) shall 
be applied without regard to the phrase ', not 
in excess of 30 percent of his share of net 
profits of such trade or business,“. 

“(2)  Exceprions.—The term personal 
service income’ does not include amount— 

“(A) to which section 72(m) (5), 402(a) 
(2), 402(e), 403(a) (2), 408(e) (2), 408 (e) (3), 
40g (e) (4), 408(e) (5), 408(f), or 409(c) ap- 
plies; or 

“(B) which is includible in gross income 
under section 409(b) because of the redemp- 
tion of a bond which was not tendered be- 
fore the close of the taxable year in which 
the registered owner attained age 7044. 

(e) ITEMIZED DepucTions.—For purposes 
of this subtitle, the term ‘itemized deduc- 
tions’ means the deductions allowable by 
this chapter other than— 

“(1) the deductions allowable in arriving 
at adjusted gross income, and 

“(2) the deductions for personal exemp- 
tions provided by section 151. 

f) ELECTION TO Iremize.— 

“(1) IN GEenerat.—Unless an individual 
makes an election under this subsection for 
the taxable year, no itemized deduction shall 
be allowed for the taxable year. For purposes 
of this subtitle, the determination of whether 
a deduction is allowable under this chapter 
shall be made without regard to the preced- 
ing sentence. 

“(2) WHO MAY ELECT.—Except as provided 
in paragraph (3), an individual may make 
an election under this subsection for the 
taxable year only if such individual's item- 
ized deductions exceed the standard amount. 

“(3) CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS TREATED AS ELECT- 
ING TO ITeMize.—The following individuals 
shall be treated as having made an election 
under this subsection for the taxable year: 

“(A) a married individual filing a separate 
return where either spouse itemizes deduc- 
tions, 

“(B) a nonresident alien individual, and 

O) a citizen of the United States entitled 
to the benefits of section 931 (relating to in- 
come from sources within possessions of che 
United States). 

“(4) TIME AND MANNER OF ELECTION.—Any 
election under this subsection shall be made 
on the taxpayer's return, and the Secretary 
shall prescribe the manner of signifying such 
election on the return. 

“(5) CHANGE OF TREATMENT.—Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, a change 
of treatment with respect to the standard 
amount and itemized deductions for any tax- 
able year may be made after the filing of the 
return for such year. If the spouse of the tax- 
payer filed a separate return for any taxable 
year corresponding to the taxable year of the 
taxpayer, the change shall not be allowed 
unless, in accordance with such regulations— 

“(A) the spouse makes a change of treat- 
ment with respect to the standard amount 
and itemized deductions, for the taxable 
year covered in such separate return, consist- 
ent with the change of treatment sought by 
the taxpayer, and 

“(B) the taxpayer and his spouse consent 
in writing to the assessment, within such 
period as may be agreed on with the Secre- 
tary, of any deficiency, to the extent attribut- 
able to such change of treatment, even 
though at the time of the filing of such con- 
sent the acsessment of such deficiency would 
otherwise be prevented by the operation of 
any law or rule of law. 
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This paragraph shall not apply if the tax 
liability of the taxpayer’s spouse, for the 
taxable year corresponding to the taxable 
year of the taxpayer, has been compromised 
under section 7122. 

“(g) Marrran Status—For purposes of 
this section, marital status shall be deter- 
mined under section 143.” 

(e) REPEAL or MAXIMUM RATE ON PERSONAL 
SERVICE INCOME.—Part VI of subchapter Q 
of chapter 1 is hereby repealed. 

(d) Errective Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1980.0 


o Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, the 
American people now save less than any 
other people in the Western World. 
Astonishing, but true. 


From 1960 to 1973, U.S. investment as 
a percentage of GNP was just 17.5 per- 
cent, compared with 35 percent in Japan. 
Since 1977, the U.S. savings rate has con- 
tinued to drop, falling below 4 percent in 
the first quarter of 1980. And not sur- 
prisingly, the United States has experi- 
enced actual declines in both productiv- 
ity and real disposable income over the 
same period. 


Why is our savings rate so low? Have 
the American people suddenly given up 
in providing for the future? Clearly not. 
We have a savings crisis in this country 
because savers respond to economic in- 
centives, and the incentives for saving 
have been eroded by a combination of 
inflation and high marginal tax rates. 
The rate of return on savings has been 
declining, year after year. 

To make money by saving, you have to 
get a nominal rate of return that is suf- 
ficient not only to overcome inflation, 
but to overcome the tax rate on that 
nominal income. Suppose inflation is 20 
percent, and you are lucky enough to get 
a 11-percent return on your money. In 
the 30-percent income tax bracket, your 
aftertax return is only 7.7 percent— 
which means a 2.3-percent loss of real 
income. 


Under current law, earned and un- 
earned income are added together to ob- 
tain taxable income, stacking one on top 
of the other to reach the higher tax 
brackets. So interest and dividends are 
the highest taxed income an individual 
can receive. 


Instead of wondering why our savings 
rate is so low, maybe we should be asking 
why anyone is saving at all. 

Today I am pleased to join with Sena- 
tor Rotx and Senator BENTSEN in intro- 
ducing the Savings Expansion Act of 
1981. Our bill would cut these high mar- 
ginal tax rates on saving, and give every 
American an incentive to save more of 
his or her income, to pull a substantial 
amount of savings out of tax shelters and 
into more productive investments, and 
to encourage capital formation and eco- 
nomic growth. 

The Savings Expansion Act would 
stimulate saving by allowing each tax- 
payer to compute a tax on earned in- 
come alone, and on unearned income 
alone, and then add the taxes together. 
Each type of income would rise only 
through as many brackets as the amount 
would warrant. The result would be a 
dramatic reduction in the marginal tax 
rate on increased saving and investment. 

The average family of four making 
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$25,000 a year now pays 24 cents in taxes 
for every extra dollar of savings interest 
earned. Our bill would reduce that tax 
immediately to 14 cents for every dollar 
of savings income, and when the Reagan 
tax-cut package goes into effect, the tax 
on savings will be even lower—10 cents 
on each additional dollar. 

That means the marginal tax on sav- 
ings for the average family of four would 
be more than cut in half. 

The best way to increase the rate of 
savings in this country is to reduce the 
marginal tax rate on the next dollar of 
interest or dividend income an individ- 
ual earns. The Savings Expansion Act 
would do just that. 

Mr. President, saving and investment 
are the keys to economic growth, and we 
need economic growth to see the kind of 
job creation, social gains, and rising 
standard of living that used to be com- 
monplace in America. 


Iam proud to join today in introducing 
this legislation, which will go a long way 
toward restoring a high U.S. savings 
rate, toward boosting American produc- 
tivity, and toward strengthening our 
ability to compete both at home and 
abroad.@ 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 938. A bill to amend section 304 of 
the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 to require a 
two-thirds vote for the adoption of any 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
a fiscal year which revises the concur- 
rent resolution on the budget most re- 
cently agreed to for such fiscal year if 
the appropriate level of total budget au- 
thority or total budget outlays or the 
recommended level of Federal revenues 
set forth in the concurrent resolution 
on the budget making such revisions ex- 
ceeds the appropriate level of total budg- 
et authority or total budget outlays or 
the recommended level of Federal reve- 
nues, as the case may be, set forth in 
the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for such fiscal year; to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget and the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, jointly, 
pursuant to the order of August 4, 1977. 

LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET ACT OF 1974 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, today, I am 
introducing legislation to amend the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 to give 
the Congress better control over the 
growth of the Federal budget. After Con- 
gress passes the first budget resolution 
each year, this legislation would require 
a two-thirds vote to pass subsequent 
budget resolutions which contain budget 
increases. For the first time since the 
budget process was put into effect, the 
Congress will be forced to take seriously 
the spending and revenues ceilings set 
in the first budget passed. 

This bill is very similar to an amend- 
ment I offered when the Budget Act was 
considered in 1974. I believed then, as 
now, that the focus of the Congress 
should be on passing a first budget reso- 
lution and sticking to it. Without a proc- 
ess designed to restrain the Congress 
from ignoring budget ceilings set in the 
first budget resolution, those ceilings will 
be forgotten. 
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In fact, in the past 2 years in particu- 
lar the totals set have been ignored. In 
fiscal year 1980, the Congress passed a 
first budget resolution with outlay totals 
of $532 billion. Actual spending for fiscal 
1981 increased to $579 billion. Last year, 
the deterioration of the process was fully 
exposed. The Congress passed a budget 
last May with spending at $614 billion. 
Projections of actual spending now 
range from $655 to $660 billion. 

The erosion of the ceilings set in the 
first budget resolution raises the funda- 
mental question of whether Congress 
should even bother to pass a budget each 
year. I emphatically believe we should. 
But the practice of ignoring the totals 
in the first budget resolution reduces the 
budget process to a simple matter of 
adding up spending programs each year, 
then printing enough money or allow- 
ing taxes to rise sufficiently to fund them. 
Congress should instead determine over- 
all budget ceilings on the basis of sound 
fiscal policy and only then determine 
spending priorities. 

The Congress is desparately in need of 
a budget process which encourages and 
facilitates fiscal discipline. Without a 
first budget resolution with teeth the 
budget process could become nothing 
more than a time schedule for passing 
irrelevant resolutions. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
is a vital first step in restoring the dis- 
cipline to the budget process which it 
rightfully should have. When the first 
budget process targets for budget au- 
thority, spending and revenues are set, 
they will be adhered to unless two-thirds 
of the Senate or House present.and vot- 
ing believe they should be changed. This 
will preclude the passing of a politically 
attractive budget in the first budget res- 
olution and casting it aside a few short 
months later. This bill will introduce 
some much needed discipline and cer- 
tainly into the budget process and will 
greatly improve the heretofore negligible 
ability of the Congress to control the 
Federal budget. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 938 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 304 of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act is amended by 
inserting (a) Revisions Permitted—" be- 
fore “At” and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) Two-THIRDS VOTE REquIRED.—Begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ending on Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, if any concurrent resolution on 
the budget for a fiscal year which revises 
the concurrent resolution on the budget 
most recently agreed to for such fiscal year, 
or the conference report on any such con- 
current resolution on the budget, sets forth 
for such fiscal year an appropriate level of 
total budget authority or total budget out- 
lays or a recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues which is greater than the appropriate 
level of total budget authority or total budg- 
et authority or total budget outlays or the 
recommended level of Federal revenues, as 
the case may te, set forth in the concurrent 
resolution on the budget for such fiscal year 
adopted under section 301, the question of 
agreeing to the concurrent resolution on 
the budget making such revisions or any 
conference report thereon, in either the 
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House of Representatives or the Senate, 
shall be determined by the affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the Members present and 
voting (a quorum being present), by roll- 
call vote.“ 


By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself, 
Mr. BIDEN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
WEICKER, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 
S. 939. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priations for the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion for fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 
1984, and to encourage the use of private 
attorneys in the provision of legal serv- 
ices under that act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE LEGAL SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


© Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, today, 
on behalf of myself and Senators BIDEN, 
CRANSTON, DANFORTH, KENNEDY, MATHIAS, 
METZENBAUM, RANDOLPH, RIEGLE, 
WEICKER, and WI1LIAMs, I am introduc- 
ing legislation to extend the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the Legal 
Services Corporation for 3 additional 
years, and also to expand emphasis on 
the private bar in delivering local legal 
services programs. 

If the very concept of equal justice 
under the law, upon which our Nation 
was founded, is to have any meaning in 
our adversary system of legal representa- 
tion, then every individual must be pro- 
vided the means whereby he can enforce 
his rights and redress his grievances. 


The federally funded legal services 
program began modestly in 1965 as a 
$600,000 pilot program under title II of 
the Economic Opportunity Act. From its 
earliest days, it has been an embattled 
program by its very nature. Much of the 
litigation handled by legal services law- 
yers has placed it in direct conflict 
with government and thus it has been 
threatened by interference within the 
executive branch, by Governors’ vetoes, 
and by congressional efforts to restrict 
be ad of an attorney to represent his 
client. 


Recognizing the inherent conflict be- 
tween legal services programs, and other 
government entities, in May 1971, Presi- 
dent Nixon, following recommendations 
by the American Bar Association and his 
own Commission on Executive Organiza- 
tion, proposed legislation to have the 
program transferred to a new independ- 
ent nonprofit corporation. 


At the time an independent corpora- 
tion was proposed, then Director of OEO 
Frank Carlucci highlighted the contro- 
versy as follows: 

It is an act of great self-confidence for a 
government to make resources available for 
testing the legality of government practices. 
We have written laws and created govern- 
ment agencies that provide food for people 
who are hungry, homes for people who are 
homeless, and jobs for people who are un- 
employed. 

Consequently, a lawyer who is going to 
represent poor people is inevitably going to 
be an advocate for them against govern- 
mental agencies. It is to shield legal services 
from the repercussions generated by suits of 
this kind as well as those generated by action 
against private interests that the President 
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proposes creation of an independent legal 
services corporation. 


I can remember no other measure in 
my years in the Senate which was so 
hotly contested, deliberated upon for so 
long, and which finally won the support 
of so many with widely divergent politi- 
cal and ideological points of view. 

Now this administration wishes to set 
the clock back 8 years by wiping out the 
Corporation and including legal services- 
as an authorized activity within the so- 
cial services block grant. The adminis- 
tration’s budget document goes on to say 
that “increased pro bono efforts by priv- 
ate attorneys, as part of their profes- 
sional responsibility, are a major way of 
augmenting legal services activities fi- 
nanced by the block grant.” 

Mr. President, stated quite simply, this 
approach will not and cannot work. 

It is totally unrealistic to expect that 
the States will move forward to provide 
an effective civil legal services program 
for their poor. Only about 1 percent of 
the funding for such services is now be- 
ing provided by the States. The inherent 
conflicts of interest, combined with the 
States’ historical nonrole in civil legal 
services, gives no indication that the 
States are willing or able to assume the 
role of provider of legal services to the 
poor. 


As for the pro bono efforts of the priv- 
ate bar, this administration knows well 
that those efforts, while growing stead- 
ily, are simply inadequate. Private at- 
torneys have attempted to address the 
obstacles to equal justice for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged since 1876, 
when the first formal private legal serv- 
ices program was established in New 
York. Numerous legal aid and public de- 
fender programs developed in the early 
1900’s, and have grown tremendously 
during this century. Despite these activi- 
ties, it was and is apparent to everyone 
that this voluntary effort to provide the 
poor access to our justice system, while 
significant, was meeting only a small 
percentage of the legal needs of the poor. 


For these reasons, Mr. President, 10 
of my colleagues and I believe that any- 
thing short of reauthorization of an in- 
dependent Corporation is repugnant to 
the constitutional requirement of equal 
justice under law. 


I am very much aware of the concerns 
many of my colleagues may have about 
certain aspects of the Corporation’s ac- 
tivities, and quite frankly, I have been 
distressed with the Corporation's activi- 
ties in the areas of lobbying and political 
activity. I understand that my colleague 
from Missouri, Senator DANFORTH, has 
similar concerns, and I look forward to 
working with him in modifying the exist- 
ing restrictions and safeguards in the 
statute to insure that all of the resources 
of the Corporation are focused sauarely 
on the provision of civil legal assistance 
to eligible clients. 


Further, I am concerned that the ex- 
isting language relating to abortion in 
the act does not prohibit all litigation 
that is related to abortion. It is my strong 
belief that taxpayers’ funds should not 
be used in any instance to promote abor- 
tion, and more specifically in this case, 
that taxpayers dollars should not be em- 
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ployed in litigating to permit life to be 
taken. I intend to introduce an amend- 
ment to th.s bill to replace the current 
abortion restriction in the statute with 
a flat prohibition that Corporation funds 
cannot be used “to provide legal assist- 
ance with respect to any proceeding or 
litigation which relates to abortion,” and 
ask that the amendment be held at the 
desk until such time as the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Corporation is considered by 
the full Senate. 


The concerns outlined above are, to my 

mind, real abuses in the legal services 
process, but I believe there is an over- 
riding importance that the mechanism 
for attempting to achieve equal justice 
under law continue. 
@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I join 
Senator EAGLETON in introducing legis- 
lation to reauthorize the Legal Services 
Corporation for the next 3 years. I am 
taking this step despite the administra- 
tion’s apparent intention to eliminate 
funding for the Corporation entirely 
from next year’s budget because I believe 
legal services for the poor play an in- 
dispensable role in affirming our Nation's 
constitutional ideal of equal justice for 
all. For this reason, I urge all my col- 
leagues to support this important meas- 
ure for insuring continued access to our 
country’s system of justice for low- 
income individuals and families. 


Seven years ago Congress created this 
private, nonprofit organization to pro- 
vide legal assistance to the poor. Since 
then, the Corporation has worked to 
build an effective network of legal serv- 
ices programs for poor persons who be- 
fore had all too often been unable to 
obtain legal assistance. It now funds and 
monitors 325 local programs working 
through 1,450 offices located around the 
country, and it has achieved its initial 
goal for a minimum access quota of two 
attorneys for every 10,000 poor persons. 
In 1980, programs funded by the Legal 
Services Corporation served more than 
1.2 million indigent clients in the pano- 
ply of legal problems facing the needy 
nationwide, including unwarranted util- 
ity cut-offs, eviction cases, consumer 
fraud matters, and employment prob- 
lems. 

At a time when eliminating Govern- 
ment waste is the order of the day, it is 
important to note that the Corporation 
has been a model of efficiency, spending 
less than 2 percent of its budget on 
management and administration, with 
all the rest going to the provision, sup- 
port, and monitoring of its legal service 
programs. Despite the progress that has 
been made, the need for legal services 
remains far greater than the capacity of 
the Corporation to accommodate, and 
every field office is compelled to make 
hard, painful choices within the large 
range of legitimate appeals they receive 
for help. In keeping with the need for 
strict fiscal austerity, the modest reau- 
thorization bill we are submitting today 
merely maintains legal services funding 
at its current fiscal year 1981 level for 
next year, and does not specify in ad- 
vance the levels for the following 2 
years. 

The record shows that legal services 
have born fruit throughout the country. 
I am particularly proud of what Mary- 
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land has been able to accomplish with 
the help of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. I ask that a recent Baltimore Sun 
article on this subject, written by the 
Attorney General of Maryland, Stephen 
H. Sachs, be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

Since its beginning, our Nation has 
consistently been dedicated to the 
cause of equal justice for all. In the past 
few years, the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion has been an integral part in helping 
us maintain that commitment. It must 
be reauthorized. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGAL AID IS ESSENTIAL TO OUR SYSTEM 

(By Stephen H. Sachs) 

President Reagan's budget cutters want to 
kill the federally funded Legal Services Cor- 
poration, whose 5,000 lawyers serve the legal 
needs of nearly 30 million citizens who live 
in poverty. 

The attorney general of a state that has 
frequently been sued by the corporation’s 
local outpost, Legal Aid, might be exvected 
to anticipate the last rites more in satisfac- 
tion than in sorrow. As my mother-in-law 
would put it, I need additional costly legal 
challenges like I need “water in my shoes,” 
especially when Maryland’s legislative axes 
are busily biting into the sinew and bone of 
an already lean state budget. 

But the truth of the matter is that we 
all need the Legal Services Corporation very 
much. In fact, of all the trumpeted econ- 
omies of the new team in Washington, I 
can’t think of any that is more wrong- 
headed—and mean-spirited—than the plan 
to scuttle Legal Services. 

For many, it is a matter of fundamental 
fairness. Government at all levels has armies 
of lawyers on public payrolls to counsel, to 
sue and to defend against suit. Corporations 
have found it increasingly necessary to rely 
on expensive legal advice, which is recog- 
nized as a legitimate business expense and 
subsidized through substantial tax 
deductions. 

The poor have legal problems, too. Big 
ones. Even their “routine” encounters with 
the law—in{ury at work, eviction, divorce— 
are aggravated by the unremitting bleakness 
of poverty. Most of us will never know what 
it is like to fight an unlawful eviction no- 
tice—alone. 

But the poor also live in symbiotic rela- 
tion to a faceless bureaucracy that admin- 
isters a complex web of regulations govern- 
ing welfare. Medicaid, unemployment insur- 
ance and all the other support services. that 
even the new administration Tegards as a 
“safety net” for the poor. For such citizens, 
a bureaucratic error or an administrator’s 
carelessness can produce a life crisis. 

Imagine, for example, the effect on a family 
when a father is injured on the job and is 
mistakenly denied his application for a $375 
monthly disability allowance. It happens. 
Few of us would think of facing such a judg- 
ment uncounseled, or of suffering it quietly 
if grounds for challenge exist. 

Many of the poor, however, not only have 
no way of knowing that an error was com- 
mitted; they don’t know where and by whom 
the decision was made. Comprehending the 
forces that control your life is a bit of a 
luxury at $8,200 a year, Legal Services“ pov- 
erty line for a family of four. 


For the poor, living with the possibility 
of a shattering and incomprehensible injus- 
tice is the badge of their condition. Legal 
Services is an attempt to alleviate that condi- 
tion. The program's simple credo is that a 
nation that professes a belief in “equal jus- 
tice” should not permit poverty to weigh so 
heavily on the scales of justice. 
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When Legal Services lawyers serve their 
clients they also help to enforce the law. 
The criminal law, of course, is enfcrced by 
federal and state prosecutors and police. But 
most laws are civil statutes that create legal 
rights and protections owed to citizens by 
government. Thus, just as the law protects a 
local business from a takeover by a foreign 
corporation or confers on an oil company 
rights to a depletion allowance to encourage 
exploration, so too, does the law give citizens 
living in poverty certain rights and entitle- 
ments to medical treatment, rent supple- 
ments and food. 

In a perfect world, all of these laws and 
regulations would be models of clarity per- 
fectly administered. In fact, however, because 
of the increasing complexity of the law, fiscal 
pressures on public officials and the occa- 
sional inattention or ignorance of adminis- 
trators, the civil law frequently depends for 
its administration and implementation—its 
enforcement, in other words—on the admin- 
istrative claims or lawsuits pressed by the 
affected parties themselves. 

Our legal system expects and depends upon 
this sort of private law enforcement, For 
corporations and most citizens, such claims 
are pressed by corporate lawyers and the 
private bar. For the poor, that enforcement 
role has been played—quite successfully—by 
Legal Services Corporation lawyers. Here in 
Maryland, for example, suits by Legal Aid 
lawyers have: 

Regained unemployment compensation for 
24,000 Marylanders whose benefits were re- 
duced because of an erroneous interpretation 
of law by a state agency. 

Restored Medicaid services to 188,000 Mary- 
landers, mostly e‘derly and children, whose 
aid was improperly terminated. 

Guaranteed indigent veterans and their 
widows a right to be heard before termina- 
tion or suspension of monthly veterans’ or 
widows’ benefits. ss 

Established the right of all citizens to a 
hearing before involuntary commitment to 
state mental hospitals. 

These are only some of Legal Aid's victories 
in Maryland courts. Legal Services lawyers 
have prevailed in scores of similar suits 
around the country. They also, of course, 
press claims and file suits that do not, and 
should not, prevail. When they do, my office, 
and my local and federal counterparts, vigor- 
ously Oppose them. Legal Services’ lawsuits, 
in other words, are sometimes “wrong.” It 
may also be that some of the corporation's 
practices, like its aggressive and indiscrim- 
inate pursuit of attorney's fees in every civil 
rights case, need rethinking. 


But as we have seen, Legal Services law- 
yers are often “right.” And when they are 
“right” they have not only won dollars or 
services or protection for their clients, they 
have enforced the law, and they have made 
our proud boast about “the rule of law” a 
reality for millions of Americans. 


Many of these enforcement successes have 
seriously antagonized some of Legal Services’ 
critics, most notably Mr. Reagan. These crit- 
ics resist and resent the notion that Legal 
Services lawyers rattle establishment 
especially when they win, as they often did 
in California when Mr. Reagan was governor. 
To the extent that these euccesses have en- 
dangered Legal Services’ survival, it might 
be said that the organization sued “not wise- 
ly but too well.” 


The critics believe that Legal Services’ at- 
tention should be limited to the specific legal 
problems of the individual indigent client 
who seeks advice—a divorce, a Social Secu- 
rity claim, a dispute with a landlord. They 
appear to view poverty law as a kind of 
charitable calling whcse practitioners, like 
some medieval friars, wonder among the 
poor dispensing legal alms. The view is not 
ungenerous. It is, however, a form of no- 
blesse oblige—American style. “Oh, look 
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dear, the poor have divorce lawyers just like 
us!“. 

But this narrow view of the Legal Services 
program overlooks the fact that with one 
attorney for every 6,000 poor people, filing 
class action lawsuits is good lawyering and 
often the only way in which Legal Services 
lawyers can represent their clients. In so 
doing. there lawyers play exactly the same 
role as that quite properly played by counsel 
for industry, labor, trade associations and 
special interest groups of all kinds when they 
seek to enforce the civil law for the benefit 
of their clients. 

Finally, Legal Services lawyers ensure that 
the adversary procees the engine that drives 
our judicial system—runs well. The root 
premise of the adversary system is that “the 
truth,” or its closest approximation, is most 
likely to emerge from the clash of compet- 
ing courtroom forces, the forceful presenta- 
tion of opposing views of the law and the 
facts and the testing of witnesses by vigor- 
ous cross-examination. It resembles familiar 
economic models in its assumption that 
competitors, each acting in its own self- 
interest, will produce the most socially de- 
sirable result. 

But for the system to work, the fight must 
be fair. Only if both sides are ably repre- 
sented by lawyers who have the time and 
the energy to research and investigate and 
prepare can we be confident that the de- 
cision-makers, judges and juries, will do— 
or approximate justice. 

The sound working of the adversary sys- 
tem is uniquely important in the United 
States. Due no doubt to our federal struc- 
ture and our written Constitution, almost 
every great cause eventually becomes a 
legal issue to be decided finally by the 
courts. 

Lawyers, some feel, are too much with us 
in America. An Englishman once ca'led us a 
race of lawyers. We undoubtedly litigate too 
often about too little and misuse the courts 
to resolve disputes best handled by medi- 
ation and arbitration. 

But it surely is little exaggeration to say 
that a reader of the Supreme Court Reports is 
as well informed about the nature and qual- 
ity of life in America as is a reader of the 
New York Times or the Sun. It is difficult 
to disagree with the notion that courts— 
which decide almost every issue of public 
concern, from busing and abortion to prison 
overcrowding and prayers in schools—have 
as much to do with governing this country 
as do presidents, governors and legislators. 

Access to the judicial system in this coun- 
try, then, is access to government itself. 
Denial of access amounts to a special kind 
of disenfranchisement. Such a thing would 
not only cheapen our claims to be a demo- 
cratic society. It would invite the fatal flaw 
of every closed society—creation of a bitter 
underclass with no confidence or stake in 
the system, ready to abandon rational dis- 
course and to settle its mounting grievances 
in the streets. And it would come at the 
worst possible time—when the summary dis- 
mantiement of federal programs places the 
poor in greatest need of legal counsel. 

Jt hasn’t been so long ago that we sanc- 
tified the sweatshop in the name of liber- 
ty of contract” and perpetuated badges of 
slavery in the name of “separate but equal.” 
Goldsmith's observation that “Laws grind 
the poor and rich men rule the law” has, un- 
fortunately, more than a little modern ap- 
plication. But many lawyers, in public and 
private practice, work very hard all their 
professional lives to blunt what truth there 
is in that statement. 

Legal Services lawyers are among them. 
They shou'd be permitted to continue their 
valuable work. They help make “equal jus- 
tice under law” more than an empty phrase. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Pres dent. I am 
pleased to be able to join today with the 
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distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) and a bipartisan group 
of Senators to introduce legislation to 
maintain federally funded legal services 
to the poor through the Legal Services 
Corporation. 

This measure would authorize the 
Legal Services Corporation for another 
3 years. It would maintain the current 
$321 million level of funding. And it 
would keep faith with the principle of 
equal access to our system of justice for 
all Americans. 

Too often, in the past, there has been 
a double standard of justice, one for 
those able to afford lawyers to explain 
their rights and defend them in the 
courts and another for the poor who 
neither knew their rights nor had any- 
one to defend them. 

As a result, the poor have been evicted, 
swindled, and exploited in the past. The 
Legal Services Corporation has broken 
this past pattern. It has extended the 
protection of law to the poor in countless 
areas of daily life. It has helped the 
elderly to secure social security bene- 
fits. It has enabled families to keep their 
homes. 

It has enabled children to avoid being 
forced into programs for the mentally 
retarded without any evaluation of their 
intelligence. It has protected mothers 
left without money to feed their families 
when a benefit check stopped. 

It has given to poor Americans the 
means to achieve a hearing and a legal 
remedy when their rights have been 
threatened. 

Legal Services began with the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act in 1965. It had 
the thoughtful leadership and support of 
Supreme Court Justice Lewis Powell, 
then president of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

It demonstrated a remarkable capacity 
to respond to local needs and to local 
concerns. 

Inevitably, there was concern that, as 
the program grew, political pressures 
might be exerted on attorneys, pressures 
which might inhibit their ability to fully 
represent their clients. The underlying 
importance of an attorney complying 
with the canon of ethics was understood 
and accepted by all concerned. 

It was in that context that the pro- 
posal was put forward to make the legal 
services program independent, governed 
by a separate board of directors. It was 
adopted with bipartisan support and 
signed into law by a Republican Presi- 
dent in July 1974. 


Since 1975, the Corporation has sought 
to respond to its mandate to provide legal 
assistance to the poor. It has achieved 
a national coverage, assuring an average 
of 2 attorneys for each 10,000 poor 
people. For the first time, the poor in 


every section of this land can find legal 
counsel. 


A year ago, it was able to serve some 
1.2 million persons. And in its adminis- 
tration of the funds appropriated by the 
Congress, it has avoided any extensive 
overhead, limited the actual administra- 
tion to some 3 percent of the total funds. 
In fact, 93 percent of its funds go di- 
rectly to provide legal services at the lo- 
cal level. 
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The programs operating in different 
parts of the country are governed by 
locally selected boards. Sixty percent of 
the board members also have to be local 
attorneys. In this way, priorities for each 
program are established at the local level. 

Contrary to the unfounded allegations 
put forth by its critics, the overall dis- 
tribution of legal services activities turns 
out to be on basic issues of survival— 
food, shelter, health, and income. “Fam- 
ily” issues spanning adoption, divorce, 
supports, spouse abuse, and custody con- 
stituted 30 percent of legal matters han- 
dled by legal services attorneys. Income 
maintenance and housing constituted the 
next largest category of legal problems, 
followed by consumer protection. 

The bill we are presenting encourages 
the Corporation to work even more close- 
ly with the local bar in achieving their 
participation in meeting the legal needs 
of the poor. 

But for any who believe that turning 
this responsibility over to the private 
sector is acceptable, I would emphasize 
that the private bar emphatically sup- 
ports this measure to extend the life of 
the Legal Services Corporation. 

The current president of the American 
Bar Association has written to oppose 
efforts to eliminate the Legal Services 
Corporation. 

Every president of the ABA since 1965 
has endorsed the legal services program. 
They recognize that the private bar alone 
cannot fulfill this need. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, I 
am proud that the extension of the Legal 
Services Corporation has been endorsed 
by the organized bar, by judges, and by 
the highest judicial court in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Frequently opponents of legal services 
argue that the program is an agent of 
social or political change. They over- 
look the reality of how the law works. 
They disregard the fundamental truth 
that legal services attorneys represent 
actual people—poor Americans with crit- 
ical legal problems. They win only when 
the courts find that their clients are be- 
ing treated improperly, unfairly, and il- 
legally. 

If, as a matter of law, individuals are 
being denied their rights, then the act 
of exposing that denial through legal 
action may produce change, but only 
3 that is in accordance with the 
aw. 


If this legislation is not adopted, the 
vast majority of the legal services of- 
fices—many of them in storefronts in 
major cities or scattered through the 
poorest rural counties in America— 
would have to close their doors. 


The underpinning that the Legal 
Services Corporation provides to the 
principle of equal access to justice would 
come tumbling down. 


And we would return to a time when 
a double standard of justice existed, one 
that protected only those who could af- 
ford it. 

In 1981, this Nation cannot step back 
into the past. Instead, we must take 
even more vigorous steps to assure that 
this Nation continues to move closer to 
the ideal of equal access and equal jus- 
tice for every American citizen. 
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By Mr. THURMOND (for himself 
and Mr. HOLLINGs) : 

S. 940. A bill to encourage corpora- 
tions to donate certain historical film 
to educational organizations by increas- 
ing the limit on the charitable contribu- 
tion deduction of such corporations; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

CORPORATE CONTRIBUTIONS OF HISTORIC FILMS 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today legislation to 
encourage corporations to donate cer- 
tain historical newsreel film to qualified 
educational organizations by increasing 
the limit on the charitable contribution 
tax deduction available to such donor 
corporations. The distinguished junior 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs) joins with me in this sponsorship. 
Similar legislation was introduced last 
year in the Senate by me, and in the 
House by Congressman HoLLAND of 
South Carolinas Fifth Congressional 
District, kut there was insufficient time 
for the bills to be considered prior to 
the adjournment of the 96th Congress. 


This bill is motivated by the com- 
mendable decision of the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Corp. to donate its library 
of historic newsreel film to the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and also by the 
announced intention of the Hearst Corp. 
of New York to make a similar gift of its 
newsreel film library to another major 
university within the near future. Out 
of a concern that the national interest 
would be served by an amendment to the 
tax code designed to encourage and fa- 
cilitate these generous donations of film 
depicting actual historical events as they 
happened, we have authored this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. President, the Fox film library, 
presently in the custody of the wholly 
owned subsidiary, Movietonews, Inc., is 
truly a magnificent, priceless collection 
of historical records. It is by far the 
largest and most complete newsreel li- 
brary in the world, consisting of some 50 
million feet of both silent and sound film 
which depicts U.S. and world his- 
tory for the years 1919 through 1963 
The film in this collection takes the 
viewer back almost to the beginning of 
the motion picture era. It will be pre- 
pared and exhibited at the University of 
South Carolina in a $45 million fine arts 
center which the university is construct- 
ing to, among other purposes, house the 
collection. In the setting of this new arts 
center, students and researchers will be 
able to relive momentous historical 
events. 


This generous gift will enable millions 
of Americans in years to come to gain 
knowledge and enjoyment from a truly 
remarkable historical collection. While 
the Movietonews library has been ap- 
praised at some $115 million, in reality 
it is a priceless gift unequaled by any 
other collection in the world. Needless to 
say, the outstanding president of the 
University of South Carolina, Dr. James 
B. Holderman, and the citizenry of our 
State feel honored and privileged to be 
the recipients of this wonderful donation. 

The Hearst Corp. Metrotone News film 
library consists of approximately 25 to 
30 million feet of film. While not as volu- 
minous as the Fox gift, this library is 
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outstanding and of great historic value 
in its own right. Included in the collec- 
tion are film clips covering the period 
1895 to 1967, with footage of such power- 
ful historical figures as Presidents Wil- 
liam McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, 
Buffalo Bill Cody, and others. The even- 
tual donee of the entire Hearst Metro- 
tone News film library will be the proud 
recipient of a comprehensive, noteworthy 
collection. 

Mr. President, this legislation is de- 
signed to encourage, facilitate, and ex- 
pedite these two phenomenal donations 
by a limited, temporary liberalization of 
certain provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. Under current Federal corpor- 
ate income tax law, a corporation may 
take a deduction against taxable income 
for charitable gifts to an organization 
qualified under section 170(b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, such as a univer- 
sity. This deduction is limited to 5 per- 
cent of the corporate taxpayer’s taxable 
income in 1 year, and any excess charita- 
ble contribution may be carried forward 
for 5 years. This bill would amend section 
170 of the Code in a carefully limited 
manner to extend the present limit of 5 
percent to 30 percent for the years 1981 
through 1987, and only in the case of 
corporate contributions of historical film 
to educational organizations. 

There may be a need at some future 
time to increase the charitable deduction 
for all corvorate taxpayers, but this bill 
is deliberately narrowly drawn to facili- 
tate these two gifts of great historic 
value. While this change may have a 
small, short-term effect on tax revenues, 
in the long term, there would be no rey- 
enue effect, since the proposed change 
merely represents a timing difference in 
the making of a series of film stock gifts 
to the University of South Carolina—in 
the case of the Fox Movietonews dona- 
tion—and to another qualified educa- 
tional institution—in the case of the 
Hearst Metrotone Library. 

Mr. President. the donor corporations, 
joined by the University of South Caro- 
lina as recipient of the movietonews gift, 
have requested this limited change in the 
Tax Code in order that the donations 
can be completed as soon as practicable, 
rather than being delayed over many 
years in order for the corporate donors 
to “fit” the gifts within the narrow lim- 
8 of the present provisions of the 

e. 


Furthermore, in the case of both film 
libraries, a substantial amount of foot- 
age is on explosive, deteriorating nitrate 
film stock, which the corporate donees 
are willing to convert at their own ex- 
pense to safety film stock. 


Approximately half of the Fox Movie- 
tonews library, including much of the 
important World War IT footage, is on 
explosive nitrate stock. Fox plans to ex- 
pend $5 to $6 million over the next 6 
years to convert this fragile, dangerous 
nitrate film to safety stock, in order to 
assure safe preservation of the entire 
library for the educational and scholar- 
ship purposes contemplated by the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. Fox is both 
wise and generous in its decision to per- 
form this conversion at its own expense. 
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The corporation wants to do every- 
thing it can to avoid the possible loss of 
this invaluable library, as occurred at the 
National Archives’ Suitland, Md., film 
vault in 1978, when a fire destroyed 
about 12.5 million feet of newsreel film 
previously donated by Universal Studios. 
This limited change in the Tax Code will 
make it more economically feasible for 
Fox to undertake this conversion project 
as rapidly as possible in order to pre- 
serve the library for posterity and com- 
plete the series of gifts as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. President, I believe this very 
limited, temporary change in the Federal 
income tax laws would promote an im- 
portant national goal—the preservation 
for posterity of historic resources. It is 
my understanding that these two film 
libraries are the only remaining signifi- 
cant collections of historic newsreel stock 
held today by American corporations. 
Preservation of these historic treasures 
in the setting of major educational insti- 
tutions as proposed certainly serves the 
national interest. 

I, therefore, hope this bill can receive 
prompt, favorable consideration in order 
to facilitate these outstanding gifts and 
thus insure the safe, effective preserva- 
tion of this historic material for the 
benefit of present and future genera- 
tions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 940 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. INCREASE IN LIMIT ON CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTION DEDUCTION. 


(a) IN GeneraL.—tin the case of any quali- 
fied film contribution, paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 170(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to percentage limitation on 
charitable contributions of corporations) 
shall be applied by substituting “30 percent” 
for “5 percent”. 

(b) ORDER oF ApPLICATION.—For purposes of 
applying subsections (b)(2) and (d)(2) of 
section 170 of such Code, contributions other 
than qualified film contributions for all tax- 
able years shall be taken into account before 
qualified film contributions. 

(c) QUALIFIZD FILM CONTRIBUTION DE- 
FINED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “qualified film contribution” 
means any charitable contribution (within 
the meaning of section 170(c) of such 
Code)— 

(A) by a corporation, 

(B) to an organization described in sec- 
tion 501(c)(3) of such Code (exclusively for 
the purposes of such organization), 

(C) of— 

(1) motion picture film of actual events 
which were taking place at the time of the 
filming, and 

(ii) library materials directly related to 
such film. 

(2) FILM MUST HAVE BEEN HELD FOR 9 YEARS; 
DONOR MUST CONTRIBUTE ENTIRE INTEREST.— 
This section shall apply with respect to any 
film only if— 

(A) the donor held the film for the 9-year 
period ending on the date of making the 
contribution, and 
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(B) the donor contributes its entire inter- 
est in such film. 

(d) Errecrtvz Date.—This Act shall apply 
only to contributions made in taxable years 
beginning in 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985. 
1986, or 1987. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator THurmonp 
in sponsoring legislation to make a lim- 
ited change in the tax law to increase 
the limit on corporate charitable con- 
tributions for corporations that donate 
certain historical films to educational in- 
stitutions. These provisions would be ef- 
fective from 1981 through 1987. 

Movietonews, Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of 20th Century-Fox Film 
Corp., is donating ina series of gifts 
all of its Movietonews Newsreel Library 
to the University of South Carolina. The 
Hearst Corp. owns similar property, the 
Hearst Metrotone News Film Library, 
which it intends to donate to a major 
university. It is my understanding that 
these are the only two remaining film 
news libraries that could benefit from the 
increased charitable contribution d2- 
duction. 

The Movietonews Newsreel Library will 
be used by the University of South Caro- 
lina solely for educational and scholar- 
ship purposes. This library consists of 
approximately 50 million feet of film 
containing both silent and sound mate- 
rial of United States and world history 
for the years 1919 through 1963. Approx- 
imately 25 million feet of the library !s on 
explosive nitrate stock; the use of safe- 
ty” film only came into use about 1952 

In order to assure preservation of the 
library for the university’s educational 
and scholarship purposes, Fox will ex- 
pend approximately $5-$6 million in 
converting the nitrate film onto safety 
film stock. This conversion process will 
be effected as portions of the library are 
contributed to the university. 

Fox is performing this conversion in 
order to preserve the library for poster- 
ity and to avoid a loss of the library as 
occurred at the National Archives’ film 
vault building in Suitland, Md., on 
December 7, 1978. On that dav, fire de- 
stroyed about 12.5 million feet of news- 
reel film which was previously donated 
to the National Archives by Universal 
Studios. At a conversion rate of 3-4 
million feet of nitrate film per year, Fox’s 
conversion plans will take 6-7 years. 

In connection with this gift of the 
library, the university is in process of 
constructing a $45 million “Carolina 
Arts Center”; a significant portion of 
this new fine arts center will be used to 
house the library collection. The univer- 
sity presently plans to complete con- 
struction of the fine arts center in Au- 
gust 1984. The American Appraisal Co. 
has recently indicated a prelim‘nary 
value of the library of approximately 
$115 million. 

This limited change in the tax law 
would allow 20th Century-Fox an in- 
creased charitable gift deduction in the 
tax years 1981 through 1987. It would 
also accelerate converting the n'trate 
film, which is ravidly deteriorating, into 
safety film stock. Accordingly, it is vital 
that the series of gifts be completed as 
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soon as possible. Furthermore, this pro- 
posed change in present tax law would 
be in conformity with an important na- 
tional goal, that is, the preservation 
of historic treasures such as the library. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. CANNON, 
and Mr. HEINZ) : 

S. 941. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the General 
Draza Mihailovich Monument in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, in recogni- 
tion of the role he played in saving the 
lives of approximately 500 U.S. airmen in 
Yugoslavia during World War II; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

AMERICAN AIRMEN RESCUED BY 
GENERAL MIHAILOVICH 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a bill to authorize the 
National Committee of American Air- 
men Rescued by Gen. Draza Mihailovich 
to erect a monument in Washington, 
with funds raised by the committee 
through a public subscription, dedicated 
to “General Draza Mihailovich, Savior 
of American Airmen.” 

The reason for having such a monu- 
ment so designated stems back to World 
War II. During that war the United 
States and Great Britain initially sup- 
ported the nationalist resistance move- 
ment in Yugoslavia, led by Gen. Draza 
Mihailovich. Due to a tragic combination 
of errors and mistaken information, the 
Allies withdrew their support from Mi- 
hailovich at the end of 1943 and backed 
the Communist resistance movement of 
Marshall Tito. 

Despite his abandonment by the Allies 
and despite the merciless war waged 
against him by both the Communists and 
the Nazis during 1944, General Mihail- 
ovich and his forces, known as the 
Chetniks, succeeded in rescuing some 500 
American airmen who were shot down 
over Yugoslavia. Most of these men were 
safely evacuated from Nazi- occupied 
Yugoslavia to Italy. 

In 1948, President Harry S. Truman 
awarded posthumously the Legion of 
Merit to General Mihailovich for his 
heroics in rescuing American airmen and 
for his larger services to the Allied cause. 
Unfortunately, the American public was 
unaware of this award since the State 
Department, fearful of offending the 
sensitivities of the Yugoslavia Commu- 
nist Government, made the award to 
Mihailovich “secret” for almost 20 years. 


Since that time, a group of American 
airmen have organized themselves into 
a National Committee of American Air- 
men Rescued by Gen. Mihailovich and 
have launched a movement to build a 
memorial in Washington, D.C., dedicated 
in gratitude to the man who saved their 
lives. This effort has been ongoing for 
some time now, with the support of many 
Members of Congress, and I can think 
of no better way to discharge this debt 
than to authorize these airmen to erect 
the monument they have in mind. 

Mr. President, in voicing my su 
for this effort, I want to 8 
faet that this project is to be financed, 
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not by the American taxpayers, but 
through the fundraising efforts of the 
airmen’s group. All costs for construction 
and maintenance of this memorial will 
be borne by the private sector. 

This legislation is virtually identical 
to previous measures that have been ap- 
proved overwhelmingly in the Senate by 
both the 94th and 95th Congresses. The 
bill also enjoyed wide support in the 96th 
Congress, but unfortunately, none of the 
previous bills achieved passage in the 
House. 

Mr. President, the airmen who seek 
authority to have this monument erected 
do not wish to make political noises that 
would offend the present Government of 
Yugoslavia. They seek only to acknowl- 
edge their deep sense of gratitude to a 
man who was instrumental in rescuing 
nearly 500 downed American flyers dur- 
ing World War II. They merely want the 
simple recognition that would be im- 
parted by the erection of the Gen. 
Mihailovich Monument. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the attached excerpt from the 
original petition which was presented to 
me by a contingent of airmen saved by 
Gen. Mihailovich along with the text of 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the petition were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 941 


To authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of the General Draza Mihallovich 
Monument in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, in recognition of the role he play- 
ed in saving the lives of approximately five 
hundred United States airmen in Yugo- 
slavia during World War II 

Whereas during World War II more than 
five hundred American airmen who were 
shot down over Yugoslavia were rescued and 
returned to active duty by the nationalist 
resistance forces of General Draza Mi- 
hailovich; and 

Whereas, for these services and other 
services to the Allied cause, General Mi- 
hailovich was, in 1948, on the recommen- 
dation of General Eisenhower, awarded the 
Legion of Merit in the Degree of Supreme 
Commander by President Truman; and 

Whereas the National Committee of 
American Airmen Rescued by General Mi- 
hatlovich has petitioned Congress for per- 
mission to erect in the District of Colum- 
bia or environs, with publicly subscribed 
funds, a simple memorial as an enduring 
expression of their gratitude to the man who 
saved their lives; and 


Whereas such an expression of gratitude 
would be in keeping with the American 
tradition of honor and has been specifically 
endorsed by major national organizations, 
including an endorsement by the American 
Legion Convention of 1977 and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, pur- 
suant to Section 2 of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall permit the National 
Committee of American Airmen Rescued by 
General Mihailovich to construct and main- 
tain a monument to General Draza Mi- 
hailovich, in recognition of the role he 
played in saving the lives of approximately 
five hundred United States airmen in Yugo- 
slavia during World War II, as described in 
such committee's petition to Congress con- 
cerning the authorization of such monu- 
ment. Such monument shall be of appro- 
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priate design and shall be located on Fed- 
eral public land within the District of Co- 
lumbia or environs, The design and location 
of the monument shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the Fine Arts Commission, and 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2, The National Committee of Amer- 
ican Airmen Rescued by General Mihailovich 
shall accept private funds which shall be 
the sole source for the construction and 
maintenance of such monument. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall only permit such 
committee to begin the construction of such 
monument when he determines that such 
committee has sufficient funds to complete 
such construction and to provide for such 
maintenance; except that such committee 
must have such funds no later than two 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR LEGISLATION PERMITTING THE 
ERECTION IN WASHINGTON, D.C. oF A MONU- 
MENT TO “GENERAL Draza MIHAILOVICH, 
SAVIOR oF AMERICAN AIRMEN” 

To say that General Mihailovich and his 
men saved our lives tells only a very small 
part of the story. Frequently they had to 
fight off the Germans in order to rescue us. 
Because of Mihailovich’s commitment to pro- 
tect us at all costs, scores of innocent hos- 
tages were executed by the Nazis; the Nazis 
always knew when an American crew bailed 
out, and when they could find no trace of the 
crew, they assumed, quite correctly, that they 
were being sheltered by the Chetniks. Those 
of us who were wounded received the best 
medical attention available, sometimes in 
underground hospitals. Desperately short of 
supplies, Mihailovich’s men frequently went 
hungry themselves in order to feed us. 

All this we can never forget. 

Our ranks have begun to thin with the 
passage of years. But the years have no way 
diminished the admiration, affection and 
gratitude which we hold in our hearts for 
General Mihailovich and his gallant forces. 

Having consulted with each other, and 
confident that we speak for all of the 500 air- 
men who were rescued by the forces of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich, the undersigned airmen 
have decided that it would be proper to give 
enduring expression to this gratitude by 
erecting a monument in Washington, D.C. 
with funds contributed by ourselves and by 
members of the American public, to “General 
Mihallovich, Saviour of American Airmen.” 
This concrete expression of gratitude, we feel, 
would also be in complete harmony with 
American tradition. 

We respectfully petition the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation permit- 
ting the erection of such a monument; so 
that we may appropriately discharge what all 
of vs regard as a sacred debt of honor—a debt 
of honor all the more compelling because 
Mihailovich in his lifetime received no recog- 
nition and no reward for the many services 
to the Allied cause of which President Tru- 
man spoke in his citation. 


By Mr. JACKSON: 
S. 942. A bill for the relief of Asha; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
THE RELIEF OF ASHA 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, today 
J am introducing a private bill for the 
relief of an abandoned child in India, 
Asha, so that she may be adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross Sicilia of Vancouver, 
Wash. 

I do not normally introduce private 
levislation; however, I am doing so in 
this instance because of the hardship 
being experienced by the Sicilia family 
due to unusual circumstances. 
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Asha was born without a record of her 
birth. A doctor’s examination deter- 
mined her birthdate to be June 15, 1966. 
This means the child is over 14 years of 
age and therefore ineligible for a rela- 
tive immigrant visa, because 14 years of 
age is the age limitation for such visas. 

Prior to the discovery of Asha’s age, 
the Sicilias had invested a considerable 
amount of time and effort in meeting 
the requirements for adopting an aban- 
doned child from overseas. For the 
Sicilias to have invested so much of 
themselves and then to be so close to 
realizing their dream of sharing their 
love with Asha, only to be denied the 
unification and completion of their fam- 
ily at this point due to an estimation 
of the child’s age, can only add immeas- 
urably to the difficulties I understand 
the Sicilias are experiencing. 

Congress has been sympathetic to cir- 
cumstances such as this and has a his- 
tory of approving private legislation 
which unites abandoned children over- 
seas under the age of 16 years with 
adoptive families in the United States. 

Indeed, legislation has been intro- 
duced in the 97th Congress which would 
amend the pertinent section of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act to 
raise the age limitation to 16 years. 
However, until this legislation passes 
both Houses of Congress, private legisla- 
tion will still be necessary to resolve 
these unfortunate and difficult circum- 
stances. 


By Mr. HELMS (by request): 
S. 943. A bill to provide price support 
and production adjustment incentives 


for farmers in order to assure the avail- 
ability of an abundance of food and 
fiber, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 


AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1981 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today, at the request of the 
administration, a bill to provide price 
support and production adjustment in- 
centives for farmers, commonly known 
as the farm bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and an accompanying 
request letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture be printed in the RECORD, 
along with the section-by-section 
analysis. 


There being no objection, the bill, let- 
ter, and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


8. 943 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Agricultural Act of 
1981.” 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
TITLE I—DAIRY AND SOYBEAN 
PROGRAMS 
. 101. Milk and soybean price support. 
. 102. Transfer of dairy products to the 
military and veterans hospitals. 
TITLE IL—WHEAT 
. 201. Loan rates, land diversion, 
payment yields for the 
through 1985 crops. 


202. Nonavplicability of certificate re- 
quirements. 


and 
1982 
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Sec. 203. Suspension of marketing quotas 
and producer certificate pro- 
visions. 

Sec. 204. Suspension of quota provisions. 

. 205. Nonapplicability of section 107 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 

TITLE IlI—FEED GRAINS 


301. Loan rates, land diversion, 
payment yields for the 
through 1985 crops. 

. 802. Nonapplicability of section 105 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
feed grains. 

TITLE IV—UPLAND COTTON 


401. Base acreage allotments, suspen- 
sion of marketing quotas, and 
related provisions. 

Loan rates, land diversion, and 
payment yields for the 1982 
through 1985 crops. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
sales price restrictions. 

Skiprow practices. 

TITLE V—RICE 

Loan rates, land diversion, and 
payment yields for the 1982 
through 1985 crops. 

Suspension of marketing quotes 

and other provisions. 
TITLE VI—PEANUTS 

Suspension of marketing quotas 

and acreage allotments. 

National poundage quota; 
poundage quota. 

Sale, lease, or transfer of farm base 
production poundage. 

Marketing penalties. 

605. Reports and records. 

606. Price support program. 


TITLE VII—GRAIN RESERVE 


701. Producer storage program. 

. 702. International emergency food re- 
serve. 

703. Disaster reserve. 

704. Farm storage loans. 

TITLE VIII—WOOL AND MOHAIR 

801. Extension of Act; support price. 

802. Payments. 

803. Reimbursement. 


TITLE IX—GENERAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROVISIONS 

901. Finality of determinations. 

902. Commodity Credit Corporation 
sales price restrictions for wheat 
and feed grains. 

. 903. Application of terms in the Agri- 

cultural Act of 1949. 
. 904. Emergency feed program. 


TITLE X—PUBLIC LAW 480 

. 1001. Technical amendment to section 

101. 
Technical amendment to section 
103(b). 

. Technical amendment to section 
103(d). 

. Technical amendments to section 
103(1). 

Technical amendments to section 
104. 

. Consolidation of provisions re- 
garding sales terms. 

. Repeal of obsolete section 108. 

. Repeal of obsolete section 109 (b). 

. Repeal of obsolete section 110. 

. Clarification of applicability of 
Title I procurement procedures. 

- Repeal of obsolete provision in 
section 204. 

. Authority for distilled spirits mar- 
ket development programs. 


. Change in date for annual report. 
. Extension of program. 
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TITLE XI—RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND CONSERVATION 


Sec. 1101. Azricultural land resources. 

Sec. 1102. Soil and water conservation policy. 

TITLE XII—RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND 
TEACHING IN THE FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES 


1201. Revised findings. 

1202. Amended purposes. 

1203. Amended definitions. 

1204. Responsibilities of the Secretary 
and Department of Agriculture. 

Subcommittee on Food, Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Research. 

Joint Council on Food and Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

National Agricultural Research 
and Extension Users Advisory 
Board. 

. Repeal of Section 1409 of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, 
Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977. 

. Libraries and information net- 
work. 

. Support for the Joint Council 
and Advisory Board. 

. Authorization of appropriations 
to support the Joint Council 
and Advisory Board. 

. Repeal of section 1413A of the 
National Agricultural Research, 
Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977. 

. Amendments to Program of Com- 
petitive, Special and Facilities 
Grants for Agricultural Re- 
search, 

. Authorization of appropriations 
for Research Facilities Act of 
1963. 

. Authorization of appropriations 
for grants and fellowships for 
food and agricultural sciences 
education. 

. Repeal of authority for grants for 
research on the production of 
alcohols and industrial hydro- 
carbons. 

. Repeal of section 1424 of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, 
Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977. 

Nutrition education program. 

. Repeal of sections 1426 through 
1428 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977. 

. Conforming amendment. 

. Eligible institutions of animal 
health and disease research 
funds. 

. Animal Health Science Research 
Advisory Board. 

. Continuing animal health and 
disease research. 

. Appropriations of research on na- 
tional or regional problems. 

. Technical amendment—exten- 
sion at 1890 land-grant colleges, 
including Tuskeree Institute. 

. Technical amendment—agricul- 
tural research at 1890 land- 
grant colleges, including Tus- 
kegee Institute. 

. Repeal of miscellaneous authori- 
ties relating to solar energy re- 
search and development. 

International Agricultural Re- 
search and Extension. 

Studies. 

. Authorization of appropriations 
for agricultural research pro- 
grams, 

. Authorization of appropriations 
for extension programs. 

. Miscellaneous provisions. 

. Forestry research. 

. Excess federal property. 


1205. 
1206. 


1207. 
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TITLE XITI—AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
AGREEMENT OF 1937 


Sec. 1301. Seasonal incentive plans in fed- 
eral milk marketing order. 


TITLE XIV—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1401. Repeal. 
TITLE I—DAIRY AND SOYBEAN 
PROGRAMS 
MILK AND SOYBEAN PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 101. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 201. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make price support available 
(without regard to the provisions of title ITT) 
to producers of milk and soybeans as follows: 
“(a) The price of milk shall be supported 
at such level not in excess of 90 per centum 
nor less than 70 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines 
necessary in order to assure an adequate 
supply of pure and wholesome milk to meet 
current needs, reflect changes in the cost of 
production, and assure a level of farm income 
adequate to maintain productive capacity 
sufficient to meet anticipated future needs: 
Provided, That notwithstanding the forego- 
ing or any other provision of law, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to support the price of 
milk at a level less than 70 per centum of the 
parity price therefor, if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is accumulating, or has accumulated, 
excessive quantities of milk or milk prod- 
ucts: Provided, further, That the support 
price effective on October 1, 1981 shall be 
not less than $13.10 per hundredweight of 
milk containing 3.67 per centum milkfat. 
Such price support shall be provided through 
purchases of milk and the products of milk. 
“(b) The price of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of soybeans shall be supported through 
loans and purchases at such levels as the 
Secretary determines appropriate in relation 
to competing commodities and taking into 
consideration domestic and foreign supply 
and demand factors.”. 
TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY 
AND VETERANS HOSPITALS 


Sec. 102. Section 202 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “1981" 
in subsections (a) and (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof 1985“. 


TITLE II—WHEAT 


LOAN RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 
YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Src. 201. Effective only for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of wheat, Section 107A of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 107A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases for each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat at such 
level as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate taking into consideration the cost 
of producing wheat, supply and demand con- 
ditions, and world prices for wheat. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct a land diversion program and make 
land diversion payments to producers of 
wheat if the Secretary determines that such 
payments will assist in obtaining necessary 
adjustments in the total acreage of wheat. 
If a land diversion program is in effect un- 
der this subsection, the Secretary is also au- 
thorized to require that producers partici- 
pate in such program as a condition of 
eligibility for loans and purchases authorized 
by subsection (a). Land diversion pay- 
ments shall be made to a producer on a 
farm who devotes an acreage of cropland on 
the farm to conservation uses approved by 
the Secretary in accordance with a land di- 
version contract entered into with the Secre- 
tary. The amounts payable to a producer un- 
der a land diversion contract shall be deter- 
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mined by such means as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate, including the submission 
of bids for such contracts. In determining 
the acceptability of a contract offer, the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
extent of the diversion to be undertaken by 
the producer and the productivity of the 
acreage diverted based upon the farm pro- 
gram payment yield established for the farm. 
The Secretary shall limit the total acreage 
to be diverted under agreements in any 
county or local community so as not to af- 
fect adversely the economy of the county or 
local community. 

“(2) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of wheat for which a land diver- 
sion program is in effect shall be the last 
yield which had been previously established 
for the farm, adjusted by the Secretary to 
provide a fair and equitable yield. If no pay- 
ment yield for wheat was previously estab- 
lished for the farm the Secretary is author- 
ized to determine such yield as the Secretary 
finds fair and equitable. In the determina- 
tion of yields, the Secretary shall take into 
account the actual yields proved by the pro- 
ducer, and neither such yields nor the farm 
program payment yield established on the 
basis of such yields shall be reduced under 
other provisions of this subsection. If the 
Secretary determines it necessary, the Secre- 
tary may establish national, State, or county 
program payment yields on the basis of his- 
torical yields, as adjusted by the Secretary 
to correct for abnormal factors affecting 
such yields in the historical period, or, if 
such data are not available, on the Secre- 
tary's estimate of actual ylelds for the crop 
year involved. In the event national, State, 
or county program payment yields are estab- 
lished, the farm program payment yields 
shall balance to the national, State, or 
county program payment yields. 

(3) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
agencies. 

“(4) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under this 
subsection shall execute an agreement with 
the Secretary providing for such participa- 
tion no later than such date as the Secretary 
may prescribe. The Secretary may, by mutual 
agreement with the producer, terminate or 
modify any such agreement entered into pur- 
suant to this subsection if the Secretary de- 
termines such action necessary because of an 
emergency created by drought or other disas- 
ter or to prevent or alleviate a shortage in 
the supply of agricultural commodities. 

“(c) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary may, 
nevertheless, make such loans, purchases, 
and payments in such amounts as the Secre- 
tary determines to be equitable in relation 
to the seriousness of the failure. 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 


“(e) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(f) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.”. 

NONAPPLICABILITY OF CERTIFICATE REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Src. 202. Sections 379d, 379e, 379f, 379g, 
379h, 3791. and 3791 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (which deal with 
marketing certificate requirements for proc- 
essors and exporters) shall not be applicable 
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to wheat processors or exporters during the 
period June 1, 1982, through May 31, 1986. 
SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
PRODUCER CERTIFICATE PROVISIONS 


Src. 203. Sections 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 338, 339, 379b, and 379c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 shall not be 
applicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 

SUSPENSION OF QUOTA PROVISIONS 


Sec. 204. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (C5 Stat. 203, as amended) shall not 
be applicable to the crops of wheat planted 
for harvest in the calendar years 1982 
through 1985. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 107 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 
THROUGH 1985 CROPS OF WHEAT 


Sec, 205. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 shall not be applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of wheat. 


TITLE II—FEED GRAINS 


LOAN RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 
YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 301. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains, Section 
105A of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 105A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

(a) (1) The Secretary Shall make available 
to producers loans and purchases for each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of corn at such 
level as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate taking into consideration the cost 
of producing corn, supply and demand con- 
ditions, and world market prices for corn. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make available 
to producers loans and purchases on each 
of the 1982 through 1985 crops of grain 
sorghums, barley, oats, and rye, respectively, 
at such level as the Secretary determines is 
fair and reasonable in relation to the level 
that loans and purchases are made available 
for corn, taking into consideration the feed- 
ing value of such commodity in relation to 
corn and other factors specified in section 
401(b) of this Act. 


“(b)(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct a land diversion program and make 
land diversion payments to producers of 
one or more of the crops of corn, barley, 
oats, rye, and grain sorghums if the Secre- 
tary determines that such payments will 
assist in obtaining necessary adjustments in 
the total acreage of any of these feed grains. 
If a land diversion program is in effect for 
one or more of the crops of corn, barley, 
oats, rye, and grain sorghums, the Secretary 
is also authorized to require that producers 
participate in any such program as a con- 
dition of eligibility for loans nad purchases 
authorized by subsection (a). Land diver- 
sion payments shall be made to a producer 
on & farm who devotes an acreage of crop- 
land on the farm to conservation uses ap- 
proved by the Secretary in accordance with 
a land diversion contract entered into with 
the Secretary. The amounts payable to a 
producer under a land diversion contract 
shall be determined by such means as the 
Secretary determines appropriate, including 
the submission of bids for such contracts. 
In determining the acceptability of a con- 
tract offer, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration the extent of the diversion to be 
undertaken by the producer and the produc- 
tivity of the acreage diverted based upon 
the farm program payment yield established 
for the farm. The Secretary shall limit the 
total acreage to be diverted under agree- 
ments in any county or local community so 
as not to affect adversely the economy of 
the county or local community. 

“(2) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of corn, barley, oats, rye, and grain 
sorghums for which a land diversion pro- 
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gram is in effect shall be the last yield which 
had been previously established for the farm, 
adjusted by the Secretary to provide a falr 
and equitable yield. If no payment yield for 
any of such feed grains was previously estab- 
lished for the farm, the Secretary is author- 
ized to determine such yields as the Secre- 
tary finds fair and equitable. In the deter- 
mination of yields, the Secretary shall take 
inte account the actual yields proved by the 
producer, and neither such yields nor the 
farm program payment yield established on 
the basis of such yields shall be reduced 
under other provisions of this subsection. If 
the Secretary determines it necessary, the 
Secretary may establish national, State, or 
county program payment yields on the basis 
of historical yields, as adjusted by the Secre- 
tary to correct for abnormal factors affecting 
such yields in the historical period, or, if 
such data are not available, on the Secre- 
tary’s estimate of actual yields for the crop 
year involved. In the event national, State, 
or county program payment yields are estab- 
lished, the farm program payment yields 
shall balance to the national, State, or 
county program payment yields. 

“(3) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife agen- 
cles. 

“(4) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under this 
subsection shall execute an agreement with 
the Secretary providing for such participa- 
tion no later than such date as the Secretary 
may prescribe. The Secretary may, by mutual 
agreement with the producer, terminate or 
modify any such agreement entered into pur- 
suant to this subsection if the Secretary 
determines such action necessary because of 
an emergency created by drought or other 
disaster or to prevent or alleviate a shortage 
in the supply of agricultural commodities. 

“(c) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary may, 
nevertheless, make such loans, purchases, and 
payments in such amounts as the Secretary 
determines to be equitable in relation to the 
seriousness of the failure. 

d) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(f) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.”. 

NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 105 OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 THROUGH 
1985 CROPS OF FEED GRAINS 
Sec. 302. Section 105 of the Agricultural 

Act of 1949 shall not be apvlicable to the 1982 

through 1985 crops of feed grains. 


TITLE IV—UPLAND COTTON 


BASE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS; SUSPENSIONS OF 
MARKETING QUOTAS, AND RELATED PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. Sections 342, 343, 344, 345, 346 
and 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 shall not be applicable to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of upland cotton. 

Lax RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 

YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 402. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of upland cotton, section 
103(f) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 103(f). Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall, upon presenta- 
tion-of warehouse receipts reflecting accrued 
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storage charges of not more than sixty days, 
make available for the 1982 through 1985 
crops of upland cotton to producers nonre- 
course loans for a term of ten months from 
the first day of the month in which the loan 
is made at such level as will reflect for Strict 
Low Middling one and one-sixteenth inch up- 
land cotton (micronaire 3.5 through 4.9) at 
average location in the United States the 
smaller of (i) 85 per centum of the average 
price (weighted by market and month) of 
such quality of cotton as quoted in the des- 
ignated United States spot markets during 
the three years of the five-year period ending 
July 31 in the year in which the loan level 
is announced, excluding the year in which 
the average price was the highest and the 
year in which the average price was the 
lowest in such period, or (ii) 90 per centum 
of the average, for the fifteen-week period 
beginning July 1 of the year in which the 
loan level is announced, of the five 
lowest priced growths of the growths de- 
termined for Middling one and three-thirty 
seconds inch cotton C.LF. Northern Europe 
(adjusted downward by the averave difference 
during the period April 15 through Octo- 
ber 15 of the year in which the loan is an- 
nounced between such average Northern 
Europe price determination of such quality 
of cotton and the market quotations in the 
designated United States svot markets for 
Strict Low Middling one and one-sixteenth 
inch cotton (micronaire 3.5 through 4.9)): 
Provided, That in no event shall such loan 
level be less than 48 cents per pound. If for 
any crop the average Northern Europe price 
determined under clause (ii) of the first 
sentence of this paragraph is less than the 
avera~e Unitei States spot market price de- 
termined under clause (1) of the first sen- 
tence of this paragravh, the Secretarv may, 
notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this paragraph, increase the loan level to 
such level es the Secretary may deem apnro- 
priate not in excess of the average United 
States spot market price determined under 
clause (i) of the first sentence of this 
paragraph. The loan level for any crop of 
cotton shall be determined and announced 
by the Secretary not later than November 1 
of the calendar vear preceding the market- 
ing year for which such loan Is to be effective, 
and such level shall not thereafter be 
changei. Nonrecours? loans provided for in 
this subsection shall, upon request of the 
producer during the tenth month of the 
loan period for the cotton, be made available 
for an additional term of eight months: 
Provided, That such request to extend 
the loan period shall not be approved in a 
month when the average price of Strict Low 
Middling one and one-sixteenth inch cotton 
(micronaire 3.5 through 49) in the 
designated spot markets for the preceding 
month exceeded 130 per centum of the 
average price of such quality of cotton in 
such markets for the preceding thirty-six 
month period: Provided. further, That when- 
ever the Secretary determines that the 
averave price of Strict Low Middling one and 
one-sixteenth inch cotton (micronaire 3.5 
through 4.9) in the designated United 
States spot markets for such cotton for a 
month exceeded 139 per centum of the aver- 
age price of such qual itv of cotton in such 
markets for the preceding thirty-six months, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the President shall immediately establish 
and proclaim a special limited global import 
quota for uland cotton subject to the 
following conditions: 

“(A) The amount of the special quota 
shall be equal to twenty-one days of do- 
mestic mill consumption of upland cotton 
at the seasonally adjusted average rate of 
the most recent three months for which data 
are available; 

“(B) If a special quota has been estab- 
lished under this subsection during the pre- 
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ceding twelve months, the amount of the 
quota next established hereunder shall be 
the smaller of twenty-one days of domestic 
mill consumption calculated as set forth in 
clause (A) of this subsection or the amount 
required to increase the supply to 130 per 
centum of the demand; 

“(C) As used in clause (B) of this para- 
graph, the term ‘supply’ means, using the 
latest official data of the Bureau of the 
Census, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the United States Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the carryover of up- 
land cotton at the beginning of the market- 
ing year (adjusted to four hundred and 
eighty-pound bales) in which the special 
quota is established, plus production of the 
current crop, plus imports to the latest date 
available during the marketing year, and the 
term ‘demand’ means the average seasonally 
ad‘usted annual rate of domestic mill con- 
sumption in the most recent three months 
for which data are available, plus the larger 
of average exports of upland cotton during 
the preceding six marketing years or cumu- 
lative exports of upland cotton. plus out- 
standing exvort sales for the marketing year 
in which the special quota is established; 
and 

“(D) When a special quota is established 
under the provisions of this subsection, a 
ninety-day period from the effective date of 
the proclamation shall be allowed for enter- 
ing cotton under such quota. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection, a special quota 
period shall not be established that overlaps 
an existing special quota period. 

“(3)(A) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct a land diversion program and make 
land diversion pay:nents to producers of up- 
land cotton if the Secretary determines that 
such payments will assist in obtaining nec- 
essary adjustments in the total acreage of 
upland cotton. If a land diversion program 
is in effect under this subsection, the Secre- 
tary is also authorized to require that pro- 
ducers participate in such program as & 
condition of eligibility for loans authorized 
by subsection (1). Land diversion payments 
shall be made to a producer on a farm who 
devotes an acreage of cropland on the farm 
to conservation uses approved by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with a land diversion 
contract entered into with the Secretary. 
The amounts payable to a producer under a 
land diversion contract shall be determined 
by such means as the Secretary determines 
appropriate, including the submission of 
bids for such contracts. In determining the 
acceptability of a contract offer, the Secre- 
tary shall undertake into consideration the 
extent of the diversion to be taken by the 
producer and the productivity of the acre- 
age diverted based upon the farm program 
payment yield established for the farm. The 
Secretary shall limit the total acreage to be 
diverted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adversely 
the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

“(B) The farm program payment yield 
for each crop of upland cotton for which a 
land diversion program is in effect shall be 
the last yield which had been previously es- 
tablished for the farm, adjusted by the Sec- 
retary to provide a fair and equitable yield. 
If no payment yield for upland cotton was 
previously established for the farm, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to determine such yield 
as the Secretary finds fair and equitable. In 
tre determination of yields, the Secretary 
shall take into account the actual yields 
proved by the producer, and neither such 
yields nor the farm program payment yield 
established on the basis of such yields shall 
be reduced under other provisions of this 
subsection. If the Secretary determines it 
necessary, the Secretary may establish na- 
tional, State, or county program payment 
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yields on the basis of historical yields, as 
adjusted by the Secretary to correct for ab- 
normal factors affecting such yields in the 
historical period, or, if such data are not 
available, on the Secretary's estimate of ac- 
tual yields for the crop year involved. In the 
event national, State or county program 
payment yields are established, the farm 
program payment yields shall balance to the 
national, State or county program payment 
yields. 

“(C) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife agen- 
cies. 

“(D) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under this 
subsection shall file an agreement with the 
Secretary providing for such participation 
no later than such date as the Secretary 
may prescribe. The Secretary may, by mutual 
agreement with the producers, terminate or 
modify any such agreement entered into pur- 
suant to this subsection if the Secretary de- 
termines such action necessary because of an 
emergency created by drought or other dis- 
aster or to alleviate a shortage in the supply 
of agricultural commodities. 

“(4) In any case in which the failure of 
& producer to comply fully with the terms 
and conditions of the program conducted 
under this subsection precludes the making 
of loans and payments, the Secretary may, 
nevertheless, make such loans and payments 
in such amounts as the Secretary determines 
to be equitable in relation to the seriousness 
of the failure. 

“(5) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. 

“(6) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this subsection through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(71) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.”, 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 403. Effective only with respect to the 
period beginning August 1, 1982, and end- 
ing July 31, 1983, the tenth sentence of 
section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out all of that sentence 
through the words “110 per centum of the 
loan rate, and (2)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, (1) the Commodity 
Credit Corvoration shall sell upland cotton 
for unrestricted use at the same prices as it 
sells cotton for export, in no event, however, 
at less than 115 per centum of the loan rate 
of Strict Low Middling one and one-sixteenth 
inch upland cotton (micronaire 3.5 through 
4.9) adjusted for such current market dif- 
ferentials reflecting prade, quality, location, 
and other value factors as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges, and (2)”. 

SKIPROW PRACTICES 


Sec. 404. Section 374(a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out 1981“ in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 1985“. 

TITLE V—RICE 
LOAN RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 

YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 

Sec. 501. Effective only with respect to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of rice, section 101(f) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 101(f). Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases for each of the 
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1982 through 1985 crops of rice at such level 
as the Secretary determines to be appropriate 
taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
ing rice, supply and demand conditions, and 
world market prices for rice. 

“(2) (A) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct a land diversion program and make land 
diversion payments to producers of rice if the 
Secretary determines that such payments will 
assist in obtaining necessary adjustments in 
the total acreage of rice. If a land diversion 
program is in effect under this subsection, the 
Secretary is also authorized to require that 
producers participate in such program as a 
condition of eligibility for loans and pur- 
chases authorized by subsection (1). Land 
diversion payments shall be made to a pro- 
ducer on a farm who devotes an acreage of 
cropland on the farm to conservation uses 
approved by the Secretary in accordance with 
a land diversion contract entered into with 
the Secretary. The amounts payable to a pro- 
ducer under a land diversion contract shall 
be determined by such means as the Secretary 
determines appropriate, including the sub- 
mission of bids for such contracts. In deter- 
mining the acceptability of a contract offer, 
the Secretary shall take into consideration 
the extent of the diversion to be undertaken 
by the producer and the productivity of the 
acreage diverted based upon the farm pro- 
gram payment yield established for the farm. 
The Secretary shall limit the total acreage to 
be diverted under agreements in any county 
or local community so as not to affect ad- 
versely the economy of the county or local 
community. 

“(B) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of rice for which a land diversion 
program is in effect shall be the last yield 
which had been previously established for 
the farm, adjusted by the Secretary to pro- 
vide a fair and equitable yield. If no payment 
yield for rice was previously established for 
the farm, the Secretary is authorized to de- 
termine such yield as the Secretary finds fair 
and equitable. In the determination of yields, 
the Secretary shall take into account the 
actual yields proved by the producer, and 
neither such yields nor the farm program 
payment yield established on the basis of 
such yields shall be reduced under other 
provisions of this subsection. If the Secretary 
determines it necessary, the Secretary may 
establish national, State, or county program 
payment yields on the basis of historical 
yields, as adjusted by the Secretary to correct 
for abnormal factors affecting such yields in 
the historical period, or, if such data are not 
available, on the Secretary’s estimate of ac- 
tual yields for the crop year involved. In the 
event national, State, or county program 
payment yields are established, the farm pro- 
gram payment yields shall balance to the 
national, State, or county program payment 
yields. 

“(C) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by 
the Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
agencies. 

“(D) An operator of a farm desiring to 
participate in the vrogram conducted under 
this subsection shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary may, 
by mutual agreement with the producer, ter- 
minate or modify any such agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to this subsection if the 
Secretary determines such action necessary 
because of an emergency created by drought 
or other disasters or to alleviate a shortage 
in the supply of agricultural commodities. 


“(3) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this subsection precludes the making of 
loans, purchases, and payments, the Secre- 
tary may, nevertheless, make such loans, 
purchases, and payments in such amounts 
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as the Secretary determines to be equitable 
in relation to the seriousness of the failure. 

“(4) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. 

“(5) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this subsection 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(6) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.”. 

SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
OTHER PROVISIONS 


Sec. 502. Sections 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, and 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 shall not be applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of rice. 


TITLE VI—PEANUTS 


SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 601. Sections 358, 358a, 359, 371, and 
part of subtitle C of title III of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 are amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Subsections (a) through (j) of section 
358 shall not be applicable to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of peanuts. 

(b) Subsections (a) through (h) of sec- 
tion 358a shall not be applicable to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of peanuts. 

(c) Subsections (a), (b), (d), and (e) of 
section 359 shall not be applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of peanuts. 

(d) Section 371 shall not be applicable to 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of peanuts. 

(e) Part I of subtitle C of title III shall 
not be applicable to the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts. 


NATIONAL POUNDAGE QUOTA; FARM 
POUNDAGE QUOTA 


Sec. 602. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof new 
subsections (k) through (m) as follows: 

“(k) There is hereby established a national 
poundage quota for peanuts for the follow- 
ing marketing years in the following 
amounts: 1982, 1,296,000 tons; 1983, 1,166,- 
400 tons; 1984, 1,049,760 tons; 1985, 944,784 
tons. 

“(1) A farm base production poundage 
shall be established for each farm for the 
1982 marketing year equal to the farm base 
production poundage established for such 
farm for the 1981 marketing year. Such farm 
base production poundage shall remain the 
same for such farm for the 1983 through 1985 
marketing years: Provided, however, That if 
the farm base production poundage, or any 
part thereof, is permanently transferred in 
accordance with section 358a of this Act, the 
receiving farm shall be considered as pos- 
sessing the farm base production poundage 
(or portion thereof), of the transferring farm 
for all subsequent marketing years. 

“(m) A farm poundage quota shall be es- 
tablished by the Secretary for each market- 
ing year for each farm equal to the farm 
base production poundage multiplied by the 
factor determined by dividing the national 
poundage quota established in subsection 
(k) of this section by the sum total of all 
farm base production poundages in effect for 
the 1981 marketing year. If any part of the 
farm poundage quota is allotted to a farm 
on which there is inadequate cropland avail- 
able to produce the amount of the farm 
poundage quota on such farm, such farm 
poundage quota or a portion thereof shall 
be surrendered to the county committee for 
reapportionment to other farms within the 
country in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

n) For the purposes of this Act and 
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Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended— 

(1) ‘Quota peanuts’ means, for any mar- 
keting year, any peanuts which are eligible 
for domestic edible use as determined by the 
Secretary which are marketed or considered 
marketed from a farm, and which do not 
exceed the farm poundage quota of such 
farm for such year; 

“(2) ‘Additional peanuts’ means, for any 
marketing year, any peanuts which are: (i) 
marketed from a farm and which are in ex- 
cess of the marketings of quota peanuts 
from such farm or such year; or (il) mar- 
keted from a farm without a farm poundage 
quota. 

“(3) ‘Crushing’ means the processing of 
peanuts to extract oil for food uses and meal 
for feed uses, or the processing of peanuts 
by crushing or otherwise when authorized 
by the Secretary; and 

“(4) ‘Domestic edible use’ means use for 
milling to produce domestic food peanuts 
and seed and use on a farm.”. 

SALE, LEASE, OR TRANSFER OF FARM BASE 

PRODUCTION POUNDAGE 

Sec. 603. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358a of the 
Agricultural Ad ustment Act of 1938 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof new 
subsections (i) and (j) as follows: 

“(i) The owner or operator of any farm 
for which a farm base production poundage 
has been established under this Act may, 
subject to such terms, conditions, or limita- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe, sell or 
lease any part of the right to all or any 
part of such farm base production poundage 
to any other owner or operator of a farm 
within a State for transfer to such farm. The 
owner of a farm shall be permitted to trans- 
fer all or any part of such farm's farm base 
production poundage to any other farm 
owned or controlled by him. 

“(j) Transfers (including transfers by 
sale or lease) of farm base production pound- 
age under this section shall be subject to 
the following conditions: (1) no transfer of 
farm base production poundage from a farm 
subject to a mortgage or other lien shall be 
permitted unless the transfer is agreed to 
by the lienholders; (2) no transfer of farm 
base production poundage shall be permitted 
if the county committee determines that 
the receiving farm does not have adequate 
cropland to produce the farm poundage 
quota; (3) no transfer of farm base pro- 
duction poundage shall be effective until 
a record thereof is filed with the county 
committee of the county to which such 
transfer is made and such committee deter- 
mines that the transfer complies with the 
provisions of this section: and (4) such 
other terms and conditions which the Sec- 
retary may by regulations prescribe.”. 

MARKETING PENALTIES 

Sec. 604. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 359 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof new 
subsections (f) through (q). 

“(f) The marketing of any peanuts for 
domestic edible use in excess of the farm 
poundage quota for the farm on which such 
peanuts are produced shall be subject to 
penalty at a rate equal to 120 per centum 
of the support price for quota peanuts for 
the marketing year (August 1 through July 
31) in which such marketing occurs. The 
marketing of any additional peanuts from 
a farm anywhere in the United States shall 
be subject to the same penalty unless such 
peanuts, in accordance with regulations es- 
tablished by the Secretary, are either: (1) 
placed under price support loan at the ad- 
ditional loan rate under the loan program 
made available under section 108A(b) of 
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the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and not redeemed by the producers; or (2) 
marketed for export or crushing pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (j) of this sec- 
tion. Such penalty shall be paid by the 
person who buys or otherwise acquires the 
peanuts from the producer, or if the pea- 
nuts are marketed by the producer through 
an agent, the penalty shall be paid by such 
agent, and such person or agent may deduct 
an amount equivalent to the penalty from 
the price paid to the producer. If the person 
required to collect the penalty fails to col- 
lect such penalty, such person and all per- 
sons entitled to share in the peanuts mar- 
keted from the farm or the proceeds thereof 
shall be jointly and severally liable for the 
amount of the penalty. Peanuts produced in 
a calendar year in which farm poundage 
quotas are in effect for the marketing year 
beginning therein shall be subject to such 
quotas even though the peanuts are mar- 
keted prior to the date on which such mar- 
keting year begins. If any producer falsely 
identifies or fails to certify planted acres or 
fails to account for the disposition of any 
peanuts produced on such planted acres, 
an amount of peanuts equal to the national 
average yield for 1981, as determined by the 
Secretary, times the planted acres, shall be 
deemed to have been marketed in violation 
of permissible uses of quota and additional 
peanuts and the penalty in respect thereof 
shall be paid and remitted by the producer. 

“(g) Only quota peanuts may be retained 
for use as seed or for other uses on a farm 
and when so retained shall be considered as 
marketings of quota peanuts. Additional 
peanuts shall not be retained for use on a 
farm and shall not be marketed for domestic 
edible use: Provided, however, that addi- 
tional peanuts may be purchased and mar- 
keted for domestic edible use by handlers in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(K) of this section. Seed for planting of any 
peanut acreage in the United States shall be 
obtained solely from quota peanuts marketed 
or considered marketed for domestic edible 
use 


“(h) Upon a finding by the Secretary that 
a handler has failed to account for the 
proper disposition of additional peanuts 
which such handler has acquired during the 
marketing year, such handler shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty at a rate equal to 120 per 
centum of the loan level for quota peanuts 
on the amount of tre aditional veanuts for 
which the handler bas failed to account. 

“(i) The Secretary shall reruire that the 
handling and dis»osal of additional reanuts 
be supervised by agents of the Secretary or 
by area marketing associations desicnated 
pursuant to section 108A(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 199. Qvota and additional 
peanuts of like type and segregation or qual- 
ity may, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, be commingled and exchanged on 
a dollar value basis to facilitate warehousing, 
handline, and marketing. 

“(j) Handlers may, in accordance with 
subsection (k) of this section and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, contract 
with producers for the purchase of: (1) a 
producer’s additional peanuts for crushing 
or for export; or (2) a vroducer’s additional 
peanuts from the additional loan pool for 
domestic edible use upon the delivery of such 
peanuts by such producers to the handler. 

“(k) Subject to the provisions of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 any pea- 
nuts owned or controlled by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may be made available for 
domestic edible use in accordance with sales 
policies established by the Secretary. Han- 
dlers may contract with producers to pur- 
chase such producers’ additional peanuts for 
domestic edible use from the additional loan 
pool upon delivery by the producer of such 
peanuts to the handler. The purchase price 
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of the additional peanuts under such cop- 
tracts may not be less than 100 per centum 
of the loan value of quota peanuts plus all 
costs incurred with respect to such peanuts 
for such items as inspection, warehousing, 
shrinkage, and other expenses. The producer 
shall receive the additional price support ad- 
vance and the handler shall remit to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for inclusion 
in the additional loan pool an amount equal 
to the minimum purchase price specified in 
the previous sentence. The difference be- 
tween the purchase price and the minimum 
purchase price, if any, shall be paid by the 
handler directly to the producer. Additional 
peanuts received under loan and which are 
not sub‘ect to contracts between producers 
and handlers as described above may be of- 
fered for sale by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration or the designated producer asso- 
ciations for domestic edible use at a total 
price which is not less than that required to 
cover all costs incurred with respect to such 
peanuts for such items as inspection, ware- 
housing, shrinkage, and other expenses, plus: 
(1) 105 per centum of the loan value of 
quota peanuts if the additional peanuts are 
sold after delivery by the producer but not 
later than December 31 of the marketing 
year; or (2) 107 per centum of the loan value 
of quota peanuts if the additional peanuts 
are sold later than December 31 of the mar- 
keting year. 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law. the Secretary is authorized to promul- 
gate such reculations as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate and necessary to prevent 
peanuts which are unsuitable for human 
consumption because of auality defects from 
being marketed or utilized for purposes for 
which such peanuts are determined by the 
Secretary to be unsafe or otherwise unfit to 
be used. Such regulations may include, but 
are not limited to, provisions regulating the 
sale, handling, shelling and ultimate disposi- 
tion of such peanuts. 

“(m) Upon a finding by the Secretary that 
peanuts which are unsuitable for human 
consumption have been sold, handled, 
shelled, or otherwise disposed of in a manner 
contrary to the regulations issued under sub- 
section (1) of this section, the Secretary shall 
assess against the person responsible for 
such violation a penalty as provided in this 
subsection. The amount of the penalty shall 
be equal to 120 per centum of the loan rate 
for quota peanuts times the amount of pea- 
nuts involved in such violations. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to issue such regulations 
as he determines are appropriate to carry out 
the purpose of this subsection. 

n) The person liable for payment or 
collection of any penalty provided for in this 
section shall be liable also for interest there- 
on at a rate per annum equal to 120 per cen- 
tum of the rate of interest which was charged 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by the 
Treasury of the United States on the date 
such penalty became due. 

“(o) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the liability for and the amount of 
any penalty assessed under this section shall 
be determined in accordance with such pro- 
cedures as the Secretary by regulations may 
prescribe. The facts constituting the basis for 
determining the liabiilty for or amount of 
any penalty assessed under this section, when 
officially determined in conformity with the 
applicable regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, shall be final and conclusive and shall 
not be reviewable by any other officer or 
agency of the Government or any court of 
law. Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting any court of competent 
jurisdiction from reviewing any determina- 
tion made by the Secretary with respect to 
whether such determination was made in 
conformity with the applicable law and regu- 
lations, 

“(p) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of any penalty 
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assessed under this section may be reduced, 
in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary, if the Secretary determines that 
the violation subject to the penalty was 
committed unintentionally or unknowingly 
and that a reduction in the amount of the 
penalty would not impair the effective opera- 
tion of the price support program for pea- 
nuts. 

“(q) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as are determined to be 
necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this section. Such regulations 
may include, but are not limited to, regula- 
tions: (1) requiring certification of acreage 
planted to peanuts; and (2) prescribing the 
manner in which producers and handlers 
may account for the disposition of peanuts.”. 


REPORTS AND RECORDS 


Sec. 605. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, the first sentence of 
section 373(a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 is amended by inserting 
immediately before “all brokers and dealers 
in peanuts” the following: “all farmers en- 
gaged in the production of peanuts,”. 


PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Sec., 606. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, title I of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended by adding a 
new section 108A as follows: 

“Sec. 108A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

„(a) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on quota pea- 
nuts for each of the 1982 through 1985 crops 
at such levels as the Secretary finds appro- 
priate, taking into consideration the eight 
factors specified in section 401(b) of this 
Act, cost of production, and any change in 
the index of prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items, interest, taxes, and wage rates 
during the period beginning January 1 and 
ending December 31 of the calendar year im- 
mediately preceding the marketing year for 
which the level of support is being deter- 
mined, but not less than $420 per ton. The 
levels of support so announced shall not be 
reduced by any deductions for inspection, 
handling, or storage: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may make adjustments for location of 
peanuts and such other adtustments as are 
authorized by section 403 of this Act. 


“(b) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on additional 
peanuts for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops. In determining support levels, the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
demand for peanut oil and peanut meal, 
expected prices of other vegetable olls and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets. The Secretary shall an- 
nounce the level of support for additional 
peanuts for each crop not later than Febru- 
ary 15 preceding the marketing year for 
ened the level of support is being deter- 
mined. 


“(c)(1) In carrying out subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, the Secretary may 
make warehouse storage loans available in 
each of the three producing areas (described 
in 7 CFR § 1446.4 (1977)) to a designated 
area marketing association of peanut pro- 
ducers which is selected and approved by 
the Secretary and which is operated primar- 
ily for the purpose of conducting such loan 
activities. Such association may be used in 
administrative and suvervisory activities re- 
lating to price support and marketing ac- 
tivities under this section and section 359 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
Such loans shall include, in addition to the 
price support value of the peanuts, such 
costs as such association reasonably may in- 
cur in carrying out such responsibilities in 
its operations and activities under this sec- 
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tion and section 359 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. 

“(2) The Secretary may require that each 
such association establish pools and main- 
tain complete and accurate records by type 
for quota peanuts and additional peanuts 
placed under loan. Net gains on peanuts in 
each pool, unless otherwise approved by the 
Secretary, shall be distributed in proportion 
to the value of the peanuts placed in the 
pool by each grower. Net gains for peanuts 
in each pool shall consist of (A) for quota 
peanuts, the net gains over and above the 
loan indebtedness and other costs or losses 
incurred on peanuts placed in such pool plus 
an amount from the pool for additional pea- 
nuts to the extent of the net gains from 
the sale for domestic food and related uses 
of additional peanuts in the pool for addi- 
tional peanuts equal to any loss on disposi- 
tion of all peanuts in tre poo! for quota pea- 
nuts and (B) for additional peanuts, the 
net gains over and above the loan indebted- 
ness and other costs or losses incurred on 
peanuts placed in the pool for additional 
peanuts less any amount allocated to offset 
any loss on the pool for quota peanuts as 
provided in clause (A) of this paragraph. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subsection, any distribution of net gains on 
additional peanuts of any type to any pro- 
ducer shall be reduced to the extent of any 
loss by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
on quota peanuts of a different type placed 
under loan by such erower.”. 

Src. 697, Subsections 101fa), 101/b),. and 
408(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 shall 
not be applicable to the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts. 


TITLE VII—GRAIN RESERVES 
PRODUCER STORAGE PROGRAM 


Sec. 701. Section 110 of the Agicultural 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to formulate and administer a program un- 
der which producers of wheat and producers 
of feed grains will be able to store wheat 
and feed grains when such commodities are 
in abundant supply and extend the time pe- 
riod for their orderly marketing. The Secre- 
tary shall establish safeguards to assure that 
wheat and feed grains held under the pro- 
gram shall not be utilized in any manner to 
unduly depress, manipulate, or curtail the 
free market. The authority provided by this 
section shall be in addition to other authori- 
ties available to the Secretary for carrying 
out producer loan and storage operations. 

“(b) In carrying out the producer storage 
program, the Secretary may provide original 
or extended price support loans for wheat 
and feed grains under terms and conditions 
designed to encourage producers to store 
wheat and feed grains for extended periods 
of time in order to promote orderly market- 
ing when wheat or feed grains are in abun- 
dant supply. Loans made under this section 
shall be made at the same level of support 
as provided for by this Act or at such higher 
level as the Secretary may deem appropriate. 
Among such other terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe by regulation, 
the program may provide for (1) repayment 
of such loans in not less than three years 
nor more than five years; (2) payments to 
producers for storage in such amounts and 
under such condition as the Secretary de- 
termines apprcpriate to encourage producers 
to participate in the program; (3) a rate of 
interest as determined under subsection (c) 
of this section; (4) recovery of amounts paid 
for storage, and for the payment of addi- 
tional interest or other charges in the event 
such loans are repaid by producers before 
the market price for wheat or feed grains 
has reached the price levels specified in 
clause (5) of this subsection; (5) conditions 
designed to induce producers to redeem and 
market the wheat or feed grains securing 
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such loans without regard to the maturity 
dates thereof whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that the market price for the commod- 
ity has attained a specified level, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

“(c) The rate of interest charged partici- 
pants in the program authorized by this sec- 
tion shall be not less than the rate of inter- 
est charged the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion by the United States Treasury, except 
that the Secretary may waive or ad] ust such 
interest as he deems appropriate to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this section. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to increase the applicable rate of 
interest in such amounts and at such inter- 
vals as the Secretary determines is appro- 
priate to encourage the orderly marketing of 
wheat and feed grains securing loans made 
under this section after the market price 
for the commodity has attained the level 
determined under clause 5 of subsection (b). 

„d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary may require producers 
to repay loans made under this section plus 
accrued interest and such other charges as 
may be required by regulation prior to the 
maturity date thereof if the Secretary deter- 
mines that emergency conditions exist 
which require that such commodity be made 
available in the market to meet urgent do- 
mestic or international needs. 

“(e) The Secretary shall announce the 
terms and conditions of the producer stor- 
age program as far in advance of making 
loans as practicable. In such announcement, 
the Secretary shall specify the quantity of 
wheat or feed grains to be stored under the 
program which the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate to promote the orderly marketing 
of such commodities. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, except as otherwise provided under 
section 302 of the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 and section 208 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Suspension Adjustment Act 
of 1980, whenever the original or extended 
loan program authorized by this section is in 
effect, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may not sell any of its stocks of wheat or 
feed grains at less than 105 per centum of 
the then current price level at which the 
Secretary may encourage repayment of pro- 
ducer storage loans on the commodity prior 
to the maturity dates of the loans, as deter- 
mined under clause (5) of the second sen- 
tence of subsection (b) of this section: Pro- 
vided, That such restriction shall not 
apply to— 

(1) sales of such commodities which have 
substantially deteriorated in quality or as to 
which there is a danger of loss or waste 
through deterioration or spoilage; and 

(2) sales or other disposals of such com- 
modities under the Act of September 21, 
1959 (73 Stat. 574, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 1427 
note). 

“(g) The Secretary may, with the concur- 
rence of the owner of grain stored under the 
program authorized by this section, recon- 
centrate all such grain stored in commercial 
warehouses at such points as the Secretary 
deems to be in the public interest, taking 
into account such factors as transportation 
and normal marketing patterns. The Secre- 
tary shall permit rotation of stocks and 
facilitate maintenance of quality under reg- 
ulations which assure that the holding pro- 
ducer or warehouseman shall, at all times, 
have available for delivery at the designated 
place of storage both the quantity and qual- 
ity of grain covered by his commitment. 

“(h) Whenever grain is stored under the 
provisions of this section, the Secretary may 
buy and sell at an equivalent price, allowing 
for the customary location and grade dif- 
ferentials, substantially equivalent quanti- 
ties of grain in different locations or ware- 
houses to the extent needed to properly 
handle, rotate, distribute, and locate such 
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commodities which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation owns or controls. Such pur- 
chases to offset sales shall be made within 
two market days following the sales. The 
Secretary shall make a daily list available 
showing the price, location, and quantity of 
the transactions. 

“(1) The Secretary may use the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, to the extent feasi- 
ble, to fulfill the purposes of this section. 
To the maximum extent practicable con- 
sistent with the fulfillment of the purposes 
of this section and the effective and efficient 
administration of this section, the Secretary 
shall utilize the usual and customary chan- 
nels, facilities, and arrangements of trade 
and commerce.“ 

INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD RESERVE 


Sec. 702. Section 111 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (91 Stat. 953; 7 U.S.C. 1445f) is 
hereby repealed. 

DISASTER RESERVE 

Sec. 703. Section 813 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 (87 Stat. 239, as amended; 7 
U.S.C. 1427a) is hereby repealed. 

FARM STORAGE FACILITY LOANS 


Sec. 704. Section 4(h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (62 Stat. 
1070, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 7l4b(h)) is 
amended by deleting from the fourth proviso 
of the second sentence the phrase “shall 
make loans” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “may make loans”. 


TITLE VIII—WOOL AND MOHAIR 
EXTENSION OF ACT; SUPPORT PRICE 


Sec. 801. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out 1981“ in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”; and 

(2) striking out all the words following 
the comma in subsection (b) after the word 
“Provided” and inserting “That for the 
marketing years beginning January 1, 1982, 
and ending December 31, 1985, the support 
price for shorn wool shall be at a level not in 
excess of 90 per centum (rounded to the 
nearest full cent) nor less than 60 per 
centum (rounded to the nearest full cent) 
of the amount calculated according to the 
foregoing formula: Provided, however, That 
the Secretary is authorized to support the 
price of shorn wool at less than 60 per 
centum if the Secretary determines that 
such lower level is appropriate because of 
exceptional circumstances affecting the cost 
or availability of shorn wool.”. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 802. The first sentence of section 704 
of the National Wool Act of 1954 is amended 
by striking out the colon after the word 
“therefor” inserting a period in lieu thereof 
and striking out the remainder of the 
sentence, 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec. 803. Section 705 of the Wool Act of 

1954 is hereby repealed. 


TITLE IX—GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PROVISIONS 


FINALITY OF DETERMINATIONS 


Sec. 901. The first sentence of section 385 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
is amended to read as follows: “The facts 
constituting the basis for any Soil Conserva- 
tion Act payment, any payment under the 
wheat, feed grain, upland cotton, and rice 
program authorized by the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 and this Act, any loan, or price sup- 
port operation, or the amount thereof, when 
officially determined in conformity with the 
applicable reculations prescribed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, shall be 
oer „ and shall not be re- 

wable by any other officer or 
the Government.”. * 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS FOR WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 902. Effective only with respect to the 
marketing years for the 1982 through 1985 
crops, section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended by— 

(1) amending the third proviso of the 
third sentence to read as follows: “Provided, 
That the Corporation shall not sell any of 
its stocks of wheat, corn, grain sorghum, 
barley, oats, and rye respectively at less than 
115 per centum of the current national 
average loan rate for the commodity, ad- 
justed for such current market differentials 
reflecting grade, quality, location, and other 
value factors as the Secretary determines 
appropriate, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.”’; 

(2) striking out in the fifth sentence “cur- 
rent basic county support rate including the 
value of any applicable price-support pay- 
ment in kind (or a comparable price if there 
is no current basic county support rate)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“current basic county loan rate (or a com- 
parable price if there is no current basic 
county loan rate)"; and 

(3) striking out in the seventh sentence 
„ but in no event shall the purchase price 
exceed the then current support price for 
such commodities” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “but in no event shall 
the purchase price exceed the Corporation’s 
minimum sales price for such commodities 
for unrestricted use”. 

APPLICATION OF TERMS IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949 

Sec. 903. Effective only for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of wheat, feed grains, upland cot- 
ton, and rice, section 408(k) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“REFERENCES TO TERMS MADE APPLICABLE TO 

WHEAT, FEED GRAINS, UPLAND COTTON, AND 

RICE 


„(k) References made in sections 402, 403, 
406, and 416 to the terms ‘support price’, 
‘level of support’, and ‘level of price support’ 
shall be considered to apply as well as to the 
level of loans and purchases for wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, and rice under this 
Act; and references made to the terms ‘price 


support,’ ‘price support operations’, and 
‘price support program’ in such sections and 
in section 401(a) shall be considered as ap- 
plying as well to the loan and purchase 
operations for wheat, feed grains, upland 
cotton, and rice under this Act.“. 
EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 


Sec. 904. Section 1105 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 955; 7 U.S.C. 
2267) is hereby repealed. 

TITLE X—PUBLIC LAW 480 
MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1001. Section 101 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out “for foreign 
currencies” before the period at the end of 
the section and inserting in lieu thereof “to 
the extent that sales for dollars under the 
terms applicable to such sales are not possi- 
ble, for foreign currencies on credit terms 
and on terms which permit conversion to 
dollars at the exchange rate applicabie to 
the sales agreement”. 

Sec. 1002. Section 103 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 is amended to read as fcllows: 


“(b) Except where he determines that it 
would be inconsistent with the objects of 
the Act, determine the amount of foreign 
currencies needed for the uses specified in 
subsections (a), (b), (e), and (h) of sec- 
tion 104 and in title III, and the agreements 
for credit sales shall provide for payment of 
such amounts in dollars or in foreign cur- 
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rencies upon delivery of the agricultural 
commodities. Such payment may be con- 
sidered as an advance payment of the ear- 
liest installment;”. 

Sec. 1003. Subsection 103(d) of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by revising the first 
full sentence to read as follows: 

“As used in this Act, ‘friendly country’ 
shall not include any country or area dom- 
inated or controlled by a foreign government 
or organization controlling a world Commu- 
nist movement.”. 

Sec. 1004. Section 103(1) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 is amended by striking out after 1 
the words beginning with “obtain commit- 
ments from friendly purchasing countries” 
through “United States of America, and”. 

Sec. 1005. Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence “un- 
der this title” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under the agreements for such sales en- 
tered into prior to January 1, 1972”; 

(2) striking out in subsection (d) “$5,- 
000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof “10,- 
000,000; and 

(3) striking out in clause (3) of the pro- 
viso following subsection (k) “(except as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section),”. 

Sec. 1006. Section 106(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade and Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: Payment by 
any friendly country for commodities pur- 
chased for foreign currencies on credit terms 
and on terms which permit conversion to 
dollars shall be upon terms no less favorable 
to the United States than those for devel- 
opment loans made under Section 122 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1931, as amended.”. 

Sec. 1007. Section 108 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 1008. Section 109(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 1009. Section 110 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 1010. Section 115(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 is amended by inserting in the first 
sentence after the words “food commodities” 
the words “from private stocks”. 

Sec. 1011. Section 204 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out the first 
sentence thereof. 

Sec. 1012. Section 402 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out in the sec- 
ond sentence “or beer“ after wine“ and in- 
serting in Meu thereof, “, beer, or distilled 
spirits”. 

Sec. 1013. Section 408(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 is amended by striking out “April 1” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1”. 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1014. Section 409 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence “1981” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”; and 

(2) striking out in the second sentence 
“Food and Agriculture Act of 1977” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Agricultural Act of 
1981”. 

TITLE XI—RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSERVATION 
AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 

Sec. 1101. (a). Congress hereby reaffirms 
that agricultural land is an important nat- 
ural resource because it provides a livelihood 
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for farm families and for those in agricul- 
tural-related industries; that agricultural 
land is a strategic resource that ensures the 
nation’s self-sufficiency for food and fiber at 
a reasonable cost; and that agricultural 
products are instrumental in the area of 
export and foreign exchange thereby improv- 
ing the balance of payments of the United 
States. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is en- 
couraged to cooperate with and provide tech- 
nical assistance to those States and/or lo- 
calities which desire to develop programs 
which emphasize the importance of agricul- 
tural land and resources to our national 
economy. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is also 
encouraged to cooperate with the State Co- 
operative Extension Services in the prepara- 
tion of educational materials emphasizing 
the importance of agricultural land to the 
nation's well-being and distribute such edu- 
cational materials through the mass media, 
schools, groups, and other Federal agencies. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out this section with existing facilities 
through the use of grants, contracts, or such 
other means as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION POLICY 


Sec. 1102. (a) Congress hereby reaffirms 
its policy to promote soil and water con- 
servation, improve the quality of the na- 
tion's waters, and preserve and protect nat- 
ural resources through the use of effective 
conservation and pollution abatement pro- 
grams. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
submit a report to Congress not later than 
December 31, 1981, setting forth a compre- 
hensive oil and water conservation policy, 
including recommendations as to how the 
various soil and water conservation pro- 
grams which are administered by agencies 
within the Department of Agriculture can 


be strengthened and improved. 
TITLE XII—RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND 


TEACHING IN THE FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES 


REVISED FINDINGS 


Sec. 1201. Section 1402 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 981; 7 U.S.C. 
3101) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1402. Congress finds that— 

“(1) the Federal Government of the 
United States has provided funding support 
for agricultural research, extension, and 
teaching for many years in order to promote 
and protect the general health and welfare 
of the people of the United States, and this 
support has significantly contributed to the 
development of the Nation’s agricultural 
system; 

“(2) a unique partnership arrangement 
exists in agricultural research, extension, 
and teaching between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the several 
States whereby the States have accepted and 
supported, through legislation and appro- 
priations, the programs of agricultural and 
forestry research provided for under the Act 
of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 440, as amended), 
and the Act of October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 806, 
as amended); extension provided for the Act 
of May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372, as amended); 
and teaching provided for under the Act of 
July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 503, as amended) and 
the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417, as 
amended) ; 

“(3) the existing agricultural research sys- 
tem consisting of the Federal Government, 
the land-grant colleges and universities, 
other colleges and universities engaged in 
agricultural research, extension, and teach- 
ing and the private sector constitute an 
essential national resource which must serve 
as the foundation for any further strength- 
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ening of agricultural research, extension, and 
teaching in the United States; 

“(4) the partnership in publicly supported 
agricultural research, extension and teach- 
ing involving the programs of Federal agen- 
cies and the programs of the States has 
played a major role in the outstanding suc- 
cesses achieved in meeting the varied, dis- 
persed and in many cases site-specific needs 
of American agriculture;.and must be pre- 
served; and 


“(5) of major concern is the security of 
the future food supply and its costs due to 
declining rates of increase in productivity, 
rapidly escalating cost of petroleum and 
petro-chemicals, declining water tables, nat- 
ural resource depletion, deterioration of en- 
vironmental quality, and the ability of world 
agriculture to provide and maintain ade- 
quate diets for ever increasing population 
with rather fixed areas of cropland; 


“(6) advances in food and agricultural 
sciences and technology have become in- 
creasingly limited by the concentration upon 
thorough development and exploitation of 
currently known scientific principles and 
technological approaches at the expense of 
more fundamental research, and strong re- 
search effort in the basic sciences is neces- 
sary to achieve breakthroughs in knowledge 
that can support new and innovative food 
and agricultural technologies; 


“(7) reliable data and research based eco- 
nomic information are no lon- er sufficient 
to deal with the increasingly complex public 
and private decisions that are forced by the 


rapidly changing events in domestic world 
agriculture; 


“(8) the land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties, other colleges and universities, and the 
Department of Agriculture should have im- 
proved linkages with the international re- 
search centers and counterpart institutions 
and agencies in developed, transitional and 
developing countries; this would serve the 
purpose of U.S. agriculture and the U.S. 
economy and make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the cause of improved progress 
throughout the world: and 

“(9) long-range planning for research, 
extension, and teaching a key element in 
meeting the objectives of this title, and all 
of the elements in the food and agricultural 
service and education system are encouraged 
to expand their successful Planning and 
coordination efforts.” 


AMENDED PURPOSES 

Sec. 1202. Section 1403 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 983; 7 U.S.C. 
3102) is amended): 

(a) by revising subsection (2) to read: 

“(2) undertake the special measures set 
forth in this title to improve the coordina- 
tion and planning of agricultural research, 
extension, and teaching, identify needs and 
establish priorities for these programs, as- 
sure that national agricultural research, ex- 
tension, and teaching objectives are fully 
achieved, and assure that the results of agri- 
cultural research are effectively communi- 
cated and demonstrated to farmers, proces- 
sors, handlers, consumers, and all other 
users who can benefit therefrom;” 

(b) In subsection (4) by deleting the 
comma after the word “programs” the first 
time it appears and by deleting the words 
“Including the initiatives specified in sec- 
tion 1402(12) of this title”; 

(c) In subsection (5) by striking out the 
word “scientific”; and 

(d) In subsection (7) by striking out the 
words “training and research” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “research, exten- 
sion, and teaching”. 

AMENDED DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1203. Section 1404 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension and Teach- 
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ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 983; 7 U.S.C. 
3103) is amended: 

(a) By revising subsection (8) to read: 

“(8) the term ‘food and agricultural sci- 
ences’ means basic, applied, and develop- 
mental research, and extension and teaching 
activities, in the food, agricultural, renew- 
able natural resources, forestry, and socia) 
sciences, in the broadest sense of these 
terms, including but not limited to, activi- 
ties relating to: 

(A) Domestic and export market expan- 
sion for U.S. agricultural products; 

(B) Production inputs, such as energy, to 
improve productivity; 

(C) Animal health to protect man and the 
animal production base of the United States; 

(D) Human nutrition; 

(E) Home economics and family life; 

(F) Rangeland management; and 

(G) Aquaculture.” 

(b) By revising subsection (12) to read: 

“(12) the term ‘State’ means any one of 
the fifty States, Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameril- 
can Samoa, the Northern Marlanas, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States and the District 
of Columbia;”. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY AND 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Sec. 1204. Section 1405 of the National 
Agriculture Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 985; 7 U.S.C. 
3121) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (1) by striking out “Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Health and Human Services”; 

(b) In subsection (2) by striking out the 
words “teaching, and manpower develop- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“and teaching”; 

(c) In subsection (5) by striking out the 
word “other”; 

(d) In subsection (6) by inserting the 
words “or proposed” after the words “actions 
taken”; 

(e) In subsection (8) by striking out the 
word “and” at the end thereof; 

(f) In subsection (9) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon followed by the word “and”; and 

(g) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(10) coordinate all agricultural research, 
extension, and teaching activities conducted 
or financed by the Department of Agriculture 
with the periodic Renewable Resource Assess- 
ment and Program provided for in sections 3 
and 4 of the Forest and Rangeland Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended, and the 
appraisal and program provided for in sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of the Soil and Water Resources 
Conservation Act of 1977,”. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOOD, AGRICULTURAL AND 

FORESTRY RESEARCH 

Sec. 1205. Section 401(h) of the National 
Science and Technology Policy, Organization, 
and Priorities Act of 1976 (90 Stat. 471, as 
amended; 42 U.S.C. 6551(h)) is amended: 

(a) By striking out the words “Subcom- 
mittee on Food and Renewable Resources” 
and inserting in leu thereof the words “Sub- 
committee on Food, Agricultural, and For- 
estry Research”; 

(b) By striking out the words “Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare“ 
and inverting in lieu thereof the words De- 
partment of Health and Human Services"; 
and 

(c) By striking out the words “Energy 
Research and Development Administration” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “De- 
partment of Energy”. 

JOINT COUNCIL ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 

SCIENCES 

Sec. 1206. Section 1407 of the National 

Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
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ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 986; 7 U.S.C. 
3122) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (a) by striking out “five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ten”; 

(b) By revising subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Joint Council shall be composed 
of not fewer than 25 representatives of orga- 
nizations or agencies which conduct or assist 
in conducting programs of research, exten- 
sion, or teaching in the food and agricul- 
tural and forestry sciences, including land- 
grant colleges and universities; other col- 
leges and universities having a demonstra- 
ble capacity to carry out food and agricul- 
tural research, extension, or teaching; State 
agricultural experiment stations; State co- 
operative extension services; agencies within 
the Department of Agriculture which have 
significant research, extension, or teaching 
responsibilities; the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy; and other Federal agen- 
cies determined by the Secretary to be ap- 
propriate. Members shall be appointed for 
a term of three years by the Secretary from 
nominations made by the organizations and 
agencies described in the preceding sen- 
tence. The terms of members shall be stag- 
gered. To ensure that regional differences 
are properly considered, at least one-half of 
the members of the Joint Council shall be 
appointed by the Secretary from among dis- 
tinguished persons engaged in agricultural 
research, extension, and teaching programs 
at land-grant colleges and universities and 
State agricultural experiment stations. To 
ensure that other agricultural institutional 
views are considered by the Joint Council, 
two of the members of the Joint Council 
shall be appointed by the Secretary from 
among persons who are distinguished repre- 
sentatives of other colleges and universities 
having a demonstrable capacity to carry out 
food and agricultural research, extension, 
and teaching. The Joint Council shall be 
jeintly chaired by the senior policy official 
of the Department of Agriculture responsible 
for research, extension, and teaching, and a 
person to be elected from among the non- 
Federal membership of the Joint Council.” 

(c) By amending subsection (d)(1) to 
read as follows: 

“(1) The primary purpose of the Joint 
Council is to bring about more effective re- 
search, extension, and teaching in the food 
and agricultural sciencies in the United 
States by improving planning and coordina- 
tion of publicly and privately supported food 
and agricultural science activities and by 
relating Federal budget development and 
program management to these processes.” 

(d) In subsection (d)(2)(E) by striking 
out “efforts” and all that follows through 
“planning,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“of the food and agricultural sciences, by 
using wherever possible the existing regional 
research, extension, and teaching organiza- 
tions of State cooperative institutions to 
provide planning and coordination,”; 

(e) By amending subsection (d) (2) (G) to 
read as follows: 

“(G) submit a report, not later than 
June 30 of each year— 

“(1) specifying the Joint Council's recom- 
mendations on priorities for food and agri- 
cultural research, extension, and teaching 
programs; and 

“(il) delineating suggested areas of re- 

sponsibility among Federal, State, and pri- 
vate organizations in carrying out such pro- 
grams. 
Each such report shall be submitted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Minority views, 
if timely submitted, shall be included in 
such report.” 

(f) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e)(1) The Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. app.) and subchapter II of 
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chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States 
Code shall not apply to the Joint Council. 

“(2) The meetings of the Joint Council 
shall be publicly announced in advance and 
shall be open to the public. Appropriate 
records of the activities of the Joint Council 
shall be kept and made available to the pub- 
lic on request.“. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EX- 
TENSION USERS ADVISORY BOARD 

Sec. 1207. Section 1408 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 988; 7 
U.S.C. 3123) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (a) by striking out 
“five” and inserting in Meu thereof “ten”; 
(b) Ih subsection (b) as follows: 
(1) By striking out “twenty-one” 
inserting in lieu thereof "twenty-five"; 
(2) By amending paragraph (1) to read 

as follows: 

“(1) eight producer members representing 
various geographical regions and production 
interests, including forestry and aquacul- 
ture,” 

(3) By adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Such members shall be appointed to 
serve staggered terms.” 

(c) In subsection (f) as follows: 

(1) In subparagraph (E) by striking out 
“October 31” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1"; and 

(2) In subparagraph (F) by striking out 
“March 1 of” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 20 of”. 

REPEAL OF SECTION 1409 OF THE NATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND 

TEACHING POLICY ACT OF 1977 


Sec. 1208. Section 1409 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 989; 7 
U.S.C. 3124) is repealed. 

LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION NETWORK 


Sec. 1209. Section 1411 of the National 
Agricultural Research. Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 990; 
7 U.S.C. 3126) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (a) (5) by deleting the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”; 

9 By adding a new subsection (a) (6) to 
read: 

“(6) the Department of Agriculture 
establish mutually valuable working rela- 
tionships with international and foreign in- 
formation and data programs.” 

(c) By revising subsection (b) (3) to read: 

“(3) providing notification about these 
collections on a regular basis to the State 
cooperative extension services, State educa- 
tional agencies and other interested 
persons.” 

SUPPORT FOR THE JOINT COUNCIL AND 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 1210. Section 1412 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 991; 
7 U.S.C. 3127) is amended by revising sub- 
section (a) to read as follows: 

“(a) To assist the Joint Council and Ad- 
visory Board in the performance of their 
duties, the Secretary is authorized to ap- 
point not to exceed five full-time profes- 
sional staff employees after consultation 
with the co-chairmen of the Joint Council 
and the Chairman of the Advisory Board. 
This staff is to consist of a full-time execu- 
tive secretary for the Joint Council, a full- 
time executive secretary for the Advisory 
Board, not more than two other professional 
staff, and a full-time executive director for 
such staff. The executive director shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not below the 
rate for GS-16 nor in excess of the rate for 
GS-18 in the General Schedule set out in 
section 5332 of title 5 of the United States 


and 
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Code. The executive director shall perform 

such duties as the co-chairmen of the Joint 

Council and the chairman of Advisory Board 

may direct.“ 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS TO SUPPORT 
THE JOINT COUNCIL AND ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 1211. Section 1413 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 991; 7 U.S.C. 
3128) is amended by adding a new subsection 
to read as follows: 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually such sums as the Con- 
gress may determine necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of sections 1412 and 1413 
of this title.“. 

REPEAL OF SECTION 14134 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, 
TEACHING POLICY ACT OF 1977 
Sec. 1212. Section 1413A of the National 

Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 

ing Policy Act of 1977 (94 Stat. 707) is re- 

pealed. 

AMENDMENTS TO PROGRAM OF COMPETITIVE, 
SPECIAL AND FACILITIES GRANTS FOR AGRICUL~ 
TURAL RESEARCH 


Sec. 1213. Section 2 of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (79 Stat. 431, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 4501), 
is amended: 

(a) In subsection (b) by striking out the 
words “on Food and Agricultural Sciences” 
in the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and the Users Advisory Board”, and 
by striking out the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated annu- 
ally such sums as Congress may determine 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this subsection.”; 

(b) In subsection (c) as follows: 

(1) In paragraph (1) by inserting re- 
search foundations established by land-grant 
colleges and universities,” after “land-grant 
colleges and universities,”; and 

(2) By revising paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, land-grant colleges and universities, 
research foundations established by land- 
grant colleges and universities, colleges and 
universities receiving funds under the Act 
of October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 806-807, as 
amended; 16 U.S.C. 582a, 582a—1—582a-7), 
and accredited colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine, to facilitate or expand on-going State- 
Federal food and agricultural research pro- 
grams that (A) promote excellence in re- 
search, (B) promote the development of 
regional research centers, (C) promote the 
research partnership between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and such colleges and 
universities, such as research foundations or 
State agricultural experiment stations, or 
(D) facilitate coordination and cooperation 
of research across state lines.”. 

(c) In subsection (d) as follows: 

(1) By striking out all before “(1)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

„d) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make annual grants to support the renova- 
tion and refurbishment, including energy 
retrofitting, of existing building space used 
or to be used for the conduct of food and 
agricultural research; the construction of 
auxiliary research facilities such as green- 
houses, insectaries, and research farm struc- 
tures and installations; and the purchase 
and installation of fixed equipment in such 
space and facilities, to-. 

(2) In paragrarh (1) by striking out 
“available; and” and inserting in lieu there- 
of avallable:“; 

(3) In paragraph (2) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon, and 

(4) By inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(3) each cooperating forestry school not 
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described in paragraph (1), In an amount 
which is equal to 10 per centum of the funds 
received by such school under the Act of 
October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 806; 16 U.S.C, 582a 
et seq.), commonly known as the Montire- 
Stennis Act of 1962; and 

“(4) each college eligible to receive funds 
under the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 
417; 7 U.S.C. 321 et seq.), including Tuskegee 
Institute, in an amount which is equal to 
10 per centum of the funds received by such 
college under section 1445 of this title.“ 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 


Sec. 1214. Section 4 of the Act of July 22, 
1963 (77 Stat. 91, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 390c), 
is amended by striking out subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as Con- 
gress may determine necessary for allocation 
to eligible institutions under this Act to be 
used for the purpose set out in section 2 of 
this Act.“. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR GRANTS 

AND FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOOD AND AGRICUL- 

TURAL SCIENCES EDUCATION 


Sec. 1215. Section 1417 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 996; 7 U.S.C. 
3152) is amended by revising subsection (d) 
to read as follows: 

d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as Con- 
gress may determine necessary for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
section.“. 


REPEAL OF AUTHORITY FOR GRANTS FOR RE- 
SEARCH ON THE PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOLS 
AND INDUSTRIAL HYDROCARBONS 


Sec. 1216. Section 1419 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 997, as 
amended; 7 U.S.C. 3154) is repealed effective 
October 1, 1981. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 1424 OF THE NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND 
TEACHING POLICY ACT OF 1977 


Sec. 1217. Section 1424 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1000; 7 U.S.C. 
3174) is repealed. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Sec, 1218. Section 1425 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1000; 7 U.S.C. 
3175) is amended: 

(a) By revising subsection (b) to read: 

“(b) In order to enable low-income indi- 
viduals and families to engage in nutrition- 
ally sound food purchasing and preparation 
practices, the expanded food and nutrition 
education p conducted under section 
3(d) of the Act of May 8. 1914 (38 Stat. 373, 
as amended; 7 U.S.C. 343(d)), shall provide 
for the employment and training of pro- 
fessional and para-professional aides to en- 
gage in direct nutrition education of low- 
income families and in other appropriate 
nutrition education programs. To the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, such program aides 
shall be hired from the indigenous target 
population.” 

“(c) Beginning with fhe fiscal year en 
September 30, 1982— A jit 

“(1) Any funds annually appropriated un- 
der section 3(d) of the Act of May 8, 1914, as 
amended, for the conduct of the expanded 
food and nutrition education program, up 
to the amount appropriated under such sec- 
tion for such program for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, shall be allocated to 
each State in the same proportion as funds 
appropriated under such section for the con- 
duct of the program for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, are allocated among 
the States; with the exception that the Sec- 
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retary may retain up to 2 per centum of said 
amount for the conduct of such program in 
States that did not participate in such pro- 
gram in the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981. 

“(2) Any funds appropriated annually un- 
der section 3(d) of the Act of May 8, 1914, as 
amended, for the conduct of the expanded 
food and nutrition education program in 
excess of the amount appropriated under 
such section for the conduct of the program 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
shall be allocated as follows: 

“A. Four per centum shall be available to 
the Secretary for administrative, technical 
and other services necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

“B. The remainder shall be allocated 
among the States as follows: 

“i. Ten per centum shall be distributed 
equally among all States; and 

“ii. The remainder shall be allocated to 
each State in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allo- 
cated under this subparagraph as the popu- 
laticn of the state living at or below 125 per 
centum of the income poverty guidelines 
prescribed by the Office of Management and 
Budget (adjusted pursuant to Section 625 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (86 
Stat. 697, as amended; 42 U.S.C. 2971 (d)). 
bears to the tota: population of all the states 
living at or below 125 per centum of the 
income poverty guidelines as determined by 
the last preceding decennial census at the 
time each such additional amount is first 
appropriated. The provisions of this subpara- 
graph shall not preclude the Secretary from 
developing educational materials and pro- 
grams for persons in income ranges above the 
level designated in this subparagraph.”. 
REPEAL OF SECTIONS 1426 THROUGH 1428 OF THE 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTEN- 

SION, AND TEACHING POLICY ACT OF 1977 


Sec. 1219. Sections 1426 through 1428 of 
the National Agricultural Research, Exten- 


sion, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 


Stat. 1000-1001; 7 
repealed. 


U.S.C. 3176-3178) are 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 1220. Section 1429 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1001; 
7 U.S.C. 3191) is amended by revising the 
last sentence thereof to read as follows: 

“It is recognized that the total animal 
health and disease research and extension 
efforts of the several State colleges and uni- 
versities and of the Federal Government 
would be more effective if there were close 
coordination between such programs, and it 
is further recognized that colleges and uni- 
versities having accredited colleges of veteri- 
nary medicine and State agricultural experi- 
ment stations which conduct animal health 
and disease research are especially vital in 
training research workers in animal health.” 


ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 
AND DISEASE RESEARCH FUNDS 


Sec. 1221. Section 1430 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1002; 7 U.S.C. 
3192) is amended: 

(a) By revising subsection (1) to read: 

“(1) the term ‘eligible institution’ means 
an accredited college of veterinary medicine 
or a State agricultural exneriment station 
which conducts animal health and disease 
research.” 

(b) By revising subsection (2) to read: 

“(2) the term ‘dean’ means the dean of 
an accredited college of veterinary medi- 
cine.” 

ANIMAL HEALTH SCIENCE RESEARCH ADVISORY 
BOARD 


Sec. 1222. Section 1432 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1002; 7 U.S.C. 
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3194) is amended in subsection (a) by strik- 
ing out “five” and inserting in lieu thereof 
„ten“. 

CONTINUING ANIMAL HEALTH AND DISEASE 

RESEARCH 

Sec. 1223. Section 1433 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1003; 7 U.S.C. 
3195) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (a) by deleting the 
comma after the word “funds” and striking 
out “not to exceed $25,000,000 annually,”; 
and 

(b) By adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

„(g) Funds distributed under this section 
shall not be used for payment of indirect 
costs of research or for tuition remission. 
Compensation for personal services under 
payroll distribution shall require annual re- 
view and certification by the dean or direc- 
tor or their designees that charges made 
against Federal funds for each employee are 
consistent with each employee’s annual 
workload. No additional certification of 
charges made for personal services shall be 
required.“. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH ON NATIONAL OR 
REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


Sec. 1224. Section 1434 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1004; 7 U.S.C. 
$196) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (a) by deleting the 
comma after the word “funds” and striking 
out “not to exceed $15,000,000 annually,”; 
and 

(b) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(c) In order to establish a rational allo- 
cation of funds appropriated under this 
section, the Secretary shall establish annu- 
ally priority lists of animal health and 
disease problems of national or regional sig- 
nificance. Such lists shall be prepared after 
consultation with the Joint Council, the 
Advisory Board, and the Board, Any recom- 
mendations made in connection with such 
consultation shall not be controlling on the 

cretary’s determination of priorities. In 
establishing such priorities, the Secretary, 
the Joint Council, the Advisory Board, and 
the Board shall consider the following 
factors: 

“(1) any health or disease problem which 
causes or may cause significant economic 
losses to any part of the livestock production 
industry; 

“(2) whether current scientific knowledge 
necessary to prevent, cure, or abate such a 
health or disease problem is adequate; and 

(3) whether the status of scientific re- 
search is such that accomplishments may be 
anticipated through the application of sci- 
entific effort to such health or disease 
problem. 

“(d) Without regard to any consultation 
under subsection (c), the Secretary shall, 
to the extent feasible, award grants to eligible 
institutions on the basis of the priorities 
assigned through a peer review system. 
Grantees shall be selected on @ competitive 
basis in accordance with such procedures 
as the Secretary may establish. 

„e) In the case of multi-year grants, the 
Secretary shall distribute funds to grant re- 
cipients on a schedule which is reasonably 
related to the timetable required for the 
orderly conduct of the research project in- 
volved.”’. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT—EXTENSION AT 1890 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, INCLUDING TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 
Sec. 1225. Section 144 of the National Agri- 

cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 

Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1007; 7 USC. 


$221) isamended: 
(a) In subsection (b) (2) (B) by inserting 
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“ourrent at the time each such additional 
sum is first appropriated" after “the last 
preceding decennial census” both times it 
appears; and 

(b) In subsection (e) by striking admin- 
istrative head for extension” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “extension administrator”, 
and by inserting “and each five years there- 
after” before the period. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT—AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AT 1890 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, IN- 
CLUDING TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Sec. 1226. Section 1445 of the National 

Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 

ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1009, as 

amended; 7 U.S.C..3222) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (b)(1) by adding at 
the end thereof a new sentence to read as fol- 
lows: “These administrative funds may be 
used for transportation of scientists who are 
not officers or employees of the United States 
to research meetings convened for the pur- 
pose of assessing research opportunities or 
research planning.”; 

(b) In subsection (b)(2)(B) by inserting 
“current at the time each such additional 
sum is first appropriated” after the last 
preceding decennial census” both time is 
appears; and 

(c) In subsections (c) and (d) by striking 
out the words “chief administrative officer” 
each time they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof “research director“. 

REPEAL OF MISCELLANEOUS AUTHORITIES RELAT- 
ING TO SOLAR ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Sec. 1227. Sections 1449 through 1457 of 

the National Agricultural Research, Exten- 

sion, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 

Stat. 1012-1015; 7 U.S.C. 3241, 3251, 3252, 

3261-3263, 3271, 3281, 3282) are hereby re- 

pealed. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION 


Sec. 1228. Section 1458 of the National Ag- 


ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat: 1015; 7 
U.S.C. 3291) is amended: 

(a) In subsection (3) by striking the 
words “work with developed countries on 
agricultural” and inserting in Meu thereof 
the words “work with developed and transi- 
tional countries on food, agricultural and 
related”; 

(b) In subsection (4) by striking the word 
“and” at the end thereof; 

(c) In subsection (5) by deleting the pe- 
riod and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”; and 

(d) By adding a new subsection to read 
as follows: 

“(6) Provide specialized or technical serv- 
ices on an advance of funds or a reimburs- 
able basis to United States colleges and uni- 
versities carrying out international food, 
agricultural and related research and devel- 
opment projects and activities, All funds 
received in payment for furnishing special- 
ized or technical services authorized under 
this subsection shall be deposited to the 
credit of the appropriation from which the 
cost of providing such services has been 
paid or is to be charged." 

STUDIES 

Sec. 1229. Subtitle J of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1016-1017; 7 
U.S.C. 3301-3304) is hereby repealed. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


SEc. 1230. Section 1463 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extensicn, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1017; 
7 U.S.C. 3311) is amended: 


(a) By revising subsecti read 
follows: “A OR OR e ~ 


FOR 
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„(a) Notwithstanding any authorization 
for appropriations for agricultural research 
in any Act enacted prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this title, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated annually for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this title, except sections 1413, 1416, 1417, 
1433, 1434, 1441, 1445, and 1471 of this title, 
the competitive grants program provided for 
in section 2 of the Act of August 4, 1965 (79 
Stat. 431, as amended), and the cooperative 
research programs provided for under the 
Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 440-442, as 
amended), such sums annually as Congress 
may determine necessary.” 

(b) In subsection (b) by strikinz out all 
after “the Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 449- 
442, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 361a-3611),"" and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “such 
sums annually as Congress may determine 
necessary.“ 

(c) By adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection to read as follows: 


“(c) Notwithstanding any authorization 
for appropriations for agricultural research 
in any Act enacted before the effective date of 
this subsection, not less than 25 per centum 
of the total funds appropriated to the Sec- 
retary in any fiscal year for the conduct of 
the cooperative research program provided 
for under the Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 
440-442, as amended); the cooperative for- 
estry research program provided for under 
the Act of October 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 806); the 
special and competitive grants program pro- 
vided for in sections 2(b) and 2(c) of the 
Act of August 4, 1965 (79 Stat. 431, as 
amended); the animal health research pro- 
gram provided for under sections 1433 and 
1434 of this title; the native latex research 
program provided for in the Native Latex 
Commercialization and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1978; and the research provided 
for under various statutes for which funds 
are appropriated under the Agricultural Re- 
search heading or a successor heading, shall 
be appropriated for agricultural research at 
State agricultural experiment stations pur- 
suant to the provision of the Act of March 2, 
1887 (24 Stat. 440-442, as amended) .“. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EXTENSION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 1231, Section 1464 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1018; 7 U.S.C. 
3312) is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 1464. Notwithstanding any authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the Cooperative 
Extension Service in any Act enacted prior 
to the date of enactment of this title, there 
are hereby authorized annually to be appro- 
priated such sums as Congress may deter- 
mine necessary for carrying out the exten- 
sion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture.“. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1232. The National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act of 
1977 (91 Stat. 981-1019, as amended) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“PROGRAM EVALUATION _ STUDIES 


“Sec. 1471. (a) The Secretary shall regu- 
larly conduct program evaluations to meet 
the purposes of this title and the responsi- 
bilities assigned to the Secretary and the 
Department of Agricultural in this title. The 
Secretary may undertake such program eval- 
uation studies by way of making contracts 
and cooperative agreements with or grants to 
public or private organizations or agencies. 
These studies should help to improve the 
administration and effectiveness of agricul- 
tural research, extension, and teaching pro- 
grams in achieving their stated objectives. 
They should include the measurement and 
analysis of the economic, environmental, so- 
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cial, and other relevant impacts of those 


programs. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to encour- 
age and foster the regular evaluation of agri- 
cultural research, extension, and teaching 
programs within the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations, cooperative extension serv- 
ices, and colleges and universities, through 
the development and support of cooperative 
evaluation programs and program evaluation 
centers and institutes. 

“(c) The Secretary shall make a report to 
the Congress not later than February 1 of 
each year on the program evaluation studies 
and activities conducted in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such funds as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section.” 


“GENERAL AUTHORITY TO AWARD CONTRACTS, 
GRANTS AND COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


“Sec. 1472. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
general authority to award contracts, grants 
or cooperative agreements to further the re- 
search, extension or teaching programs in the 
food and agricultural sciences of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This authority supple- 
ments all other laws relating to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is not to be con- 
strued as limiting or repealing any existing 
authorities. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make contracts, grants, or coop- 
erative agreements, for periods not to exceed 
five years, to State agricultural experiment 
stations, State cooperative extension services, 
all colleges and universities, other research or 
education institutions and organizations, 
Federal and private agencies and organiza- 
tions and individuals, and any other con- 
tractor or recipient either foreign or domes- 
tic, to further the research, extension or 
teaching programs in the food and agricul- 
tural sciences of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“(c) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
vest title to expendable and nonexpendable 
equipment and supplies and other tangible 
personal property in the contractor or recip- 
ient when the contractor or recipient pur- 
chases such equipment, supplies, and prop- 
erty with contract, grant, or cooperative 
agreement funds and the Secretary deems 
such vesting of title a furtherance of the 
agricultural research, extension or teaching 
objectives of the Department of Agriculture. 

“(d) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
enter into contracts, grants, or cooperative 
agreements, as authorized by this section, 
without regard to any requirements for com- 
petition, the provisions of section 5 of Title 
41, and the provisions of section 529 of 
Title 31.“ 

“LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS 


“Sec, 1473. Funds appropriated for carry- 
ing out the purposes of sections 1433, 1434, 
1444 and 1445 of this title and funds appro- 
priated for carrying out the purposes of the 
Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 440-442, as 
amended), the Act of May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 
373, as amended), and the Act of October 10, 
1962 (76 Stat. 806-807, as amended) shall 
not be available for the payment of indirect 
costs or tuition remission.” 

FORESTRY RESEARCH 

Src. 1283. Section 5 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 10, 1962 (76 Stat. 807; 16 U.S.C. 582a-4) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new sentence to read as follows: “Funds 
available to the Secretary for the adminis- 
tration of this program may be used for 
transportation of scientists who are not offi- 
cers or emvloyees of the United States to 
research meetings convened for the purposes 
of assessing research opportunities or re- 
search planning.” 
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EXCESS FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 1234. Section 202(d)(2) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 483) is amended by 

(1) striking out the word “or” at the end 
of subparagraph (C); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (D) and inserting in Heu 
thereof a semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) adding the following new subpara- 
graph immediately after subparagraph (D): 

“(E) property furnished by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to any State or county exten- 
sion service engaged in cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work pursuant to the Act of 
May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372, as amended); any 
State experiment station engaged in coop- 
erative agricultural research work pursuant 
to the Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 440, as 
amended), and any institution engaged in 
cooperative agricultural research and exten- 
sion work pursuant to sections 1444 and 
1445 of the National Agricultural Research, 
Extension, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 
(91 Stat. 1007, 1009), where title is retained 
in the United States.”. 


TITLE XIII—AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
AGREEMENT ACT OF 1937 
SEASONAL INCENTIVE PLANS IN FEDERAL MILK 
MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 1301. Effective on January 1, 1982. sec- 
tion 8c(5)(B) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, 7 U.S.C. 6080 (5) (B), 
is further amended by striking all that fol- 
lows the comma at the end of the clause (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(d) a further adjustment to encourage sea- 
sonal adjustments in the production of milk 
through equitable apportionment of the total 
value of the milk purchased by any handler, 
or by all handlers, among producers on the 
basis of their marketings of milk during a 
representative period of time, and (e) a pro- 
vision for the accumulation and disburse- 
ment of a fund to encourage seasonal adjust- 
ments in the production of milk may be in- 
cluded in an order.“. 

TITLE XIV—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ADVISORY COMMITTEES REPEAL 

Sec. 1401. Title XVIII of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1977 (91 Stat. 1041-1044 as 
amended; 7 U.S.C. 2281-2289) is hereby re- 
pealed. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SHORT TITLE 


The first section provides that this bill may 

be cited as the “Agricultural Act of 1981”. 
TITLE I—DAIRY AND SOYBEAN PROGRAMS 

Milk Price Support: 

Section 101 requires that the price of milk 
be supported at a level not less than 70 per- 
cent nor more than 90 percent of its parity 
price as the Secretary deems necessary to 
assure an adequate supply of milk to meet 
current needs, reflect changes in the cost of 
production, and assure a level of farm in- 
come adequate to maintain productive ca- 
pacity sufficient to meet anticipated future 
needs. The Secretary is authorized to support 
the price of milk at less than 70 percent of 
Parity if it is determined that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is accumulating, or has 
accumulated, excessive quantities of milk or 
milk products. However, the support price 
for milk on October 1, 1981, shall not be less 
than $13.10 per hundredweight. Price support 
would continue to be provided through pur- 
chases of milk and the products of milk. 

Soybean Price Support: 

Section 101 also extends price support for 
soybeans through the 1985 crop. The 1982 
through 1985 crops of soybeans are required 
to be supported through loans and purchases 
at such levels as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate in relation to competing commod- 
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ities, taking into consideration domestic and 
foreign supply and demand factors. 

Transfer of Dairy Products to the Military 
and Veterans Hospitals: 

Section 102 extends for four years (1982- 
1985) the authority contained in section 202 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(T U.S.C. 1446a), which provides for making 
dairy products available to veterans hospitals 
and to the military to increase the utilization 
of such products. 


TITLE U—WREATr 


Loan and Purchase Rates: 

Section 201 amends section 107A of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. The new section 
107A provides that the Secretary shall make 
available for the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, loans and purchases at such level as 
the Secretary determines to be appropriate 
taking into consideration costs of production, 
supply and demand conditions, and world 
market prices for wheat. 

Land Diversion Program: 

Section 201 amends section 107A of the 
1949 Act to authorize the Secretary to con- 
duct a land diversion program. If such a pro- 
gram is implemented, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make payments to producers who 
devote an acreage of cropland to conservation 
uses as determined by the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with land diversion contracts tak- 
ing into consideration the extent and the 
productivity of the acreage to be diverted. 
The Secretary is also authorized to require 
producers to participate in the program in 
order to be eligible for loans and purchases. 
The amounts payable under the contracts 
may be determined as the Secretary deems 
appropriate, which may be a bid procedure. 
Under a land diversion program, the Secre- 
tary shall limit the acreage to be diverted so 
as to not adversely affect the economy of a 
county or local community. The diverted 
acreage could be devoted to wildlife food 
plots or wildlife habitat. 

Farm Program Payment Yield: 

Section 201 amends section 107A of the 
1949 Act to provide for a farm program pay- 
ment yield when a land diversion program is 
in effect. The farm program payment yield 
shall be the last yield which had been pre- 
viously established for the farm. If no pay- 
ment yield has been previously established 
for the farm, the Secretary is authorized to 
determine such yield as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be fair and equitable. In determin- 
ing such yields, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration actual yields proved by the 
producer and such yields cannot be reduced 
in the determination of the farm program 
payment yields. 

The Secretary can establish national, State, 
or county program payment yields based 
upon historical yields. Should the Secretary 
take this action, the farm program payment 
yields shall balance to the national, State 
or county payment yields. 

Participation and Compliance: 

Section 201 amends section 107A of the 
1949 Act to provide that a farm operator de- 
siring to participate in a diversion program 
shall execute a contract with the Secretary 
by a date and under terms prescribed by the 
Secretary. The contract may be modified or 
terminated by mutual agreement of the Sec- 
retary determines the action to be necessary 
because of drought or disaster conditions. 

If a producer fails to comply fully with the 
conditions of the program and is precluded 
from receiving loans, purchases, and pay- 
ments, the Secretary is nevertheless author- 
ized to make such loans, purchases, and pay- 
ments in such sums as the Secretary 
determines to be equitable in relation to the 
seriousness of the failure. 

Regulations and Miscellaneous: 

The Secretary may issue such regulations 
as deemed necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of section 107A of the 1949 Act. The 
program shall be carried out through the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation and the pro- 
visions of section 8(g) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act relating to 
assignment of payments shall be applicable 
to the program. 

Nonapplicability of Existing Law: 

Section 202 provides that the processor and 
export certificate requirements as authorized 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
shall not be applicable to wheat through 
May 31, 1986; section 203 suspends market- 
ing quotas and producer certificate provi- 
sions of the 1938 Act for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of wheat; section 204 suspends the 
farm marketing quota provisions of P.L. 
74, 77th Congress (55 Stat. 203, as amended) 
for the crops of wheat planted for harvest 
in the calendar years 1982 through 1985; and 
section 205 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
with respect to price supports shall not apply 
to the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat. 

TITLE II—FEED GRAINS 


Loan and Purchase Rates: 

Section 301 amends 105A of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1949. The new sec- 
tion 105A provides that the Secretary shall 
make available for the 1982 through 1985 
crops of corn, loans and purchases at such 
level as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate taking into consideration costs of 
production, supply and demand conditions, 
and world market prices for corn. 

The Secretary shall also make available for 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, and rye, loans and pur- 
chases as the Secretary determines to be fair 
and reasonable in relation to the level at 
which the loans and purchases are made 
available for corn taking into consideration 
the feeding value of the commodities in re- 
lation to corn and other factors set forth in 
section 401(b) of the 1949 Act. 

Land Diversion Program: 

Section 105A of the 1949 Act as amended 
by section 301 also authorizes the Secretary 
to conduct a land diversion program. If such 
a program is implemented, the Secretary is 
authorized to make payments to producers 
who devote an acreage of crovland to con- 
servation uses as determined by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with land diversion con- 
tracts taking into consideration the extent 
and productivity of the acreage to be di- 
verted. The Secretary is also authorized to 
require producers to participate in the pro- 
gram in order to be eligible for loans and 
purchases. The amounts payable under the 
contracts may be determined as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate, which may be a bid 
procedure. Under a land diversion program, 
the Secretary shall limit the acreage to be 
diverted so as not to adversely affect the 
economy of a county or local community. 
The diverted acreage could be devoted to 
wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat. 

Farm Pr Payment Yield: 

Section 201 amends section 105A of the 
1949 Act to provide for a farm program pay- 
ment yield when a land diversion program 
is in effect. The farm program payment yield 
shall be the last yield which had been pre- 
viously established for the farm. If no pay- 
ment yield has been previously established 
for the farm, the Secretary is authorized to 
determine such yield as the Secretary de- 
termines to be fair and equitable. In deter- 
mining such yields, the Secretary shall take 
into consideration actual yields proved by 
the producer and such yields cannot be re- 
duced in the determination of the farm pro- 
gram payment yields. 

The Secretary can establish national, State 
or county program payment yields based 
upon historical yields. Should the Secretary 
take this action, the farm program payment 
yields shall balance to the national, State 
or county payment yields. 

Participation and Compliance: 

Section 201 amends section 105A of the 
1949 Act to provide that a farm operator 
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desiring to participate in a diversion pro- 
gram shall execute a contract with the Sec- 
retary by a date and under terms prescribed 
by the Secretary. The contract may be modi- 
fied or terminated by mutual agreement if 
the Secretary determines the action to be 
necessary because of drought or disaster 
conditions. 

If the producer fails to comply fully with 
the conditions of the program and is pre- 
cluded from receiving loans, purchases, or 
payments, the Secretary is nevertheless au- 
thorized to make such loans, purchases, and 
payments in such sums as the Secretary de- 
termines to be equitable in relation to the 
seriousness of the failure. 

Regulations and Miscellaneous: 

The Secretary may issue such regulations 
as deemed necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 105A of the 1949 Act. The 
program shall be carried out through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the pro- 
visions of section 8(g) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act relating 
to assignment of payments shall be appli- 
cable to the p 

Nonapplicability of Existing Law: 

Section 302 provides that section 105 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949 
with respect to price supports shall not ap- 
ply to the 1982 through 1985 crops of feed 
grains. 


TITLE IV—-UPLAND COTTON 


Suspension of Marketing Quotas: 

Section 401 suspends for four years—the 
1982 through 1985 crops of upland cotton— 
the cotton marketing quota and acreage al- 
lotment provisions contained in sections 342, 
343, 344, 345, 346, and 377 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1342 et 
seq.). 

Loan Rates: 

Section 402 amends section 103(f)(1) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide that 
the Secretary shall, upon presentation of 
warehouse receipts reflecting accrued storage 
charges of not more than 60 days, make 
available for the 1982 through 1983 crops of 
upland cotton to cooperators ten-month 
nonrecourse loans at a level which will re- 
flect for Strict Low Middling one and one- 
sixteenth inch upland cotton at average lo- 
cation in the United States, the smaller of 
(1) 85 percent of the average price of such 
quality of cotton as quoted in designated 
United States spot markets during the three 
years of the five-year period ending July 31 
in the year in which the loan level is an- 
nounced excluding the years in which the 
average price was the highest and lowest in 
such period, or (2) 90 percent of the average, 
for the fifteen-week period beginning July 1 
of the year in which the loan level is an- 
nounced, of the five lowest priced growths of 
the growths quoted for Strict Middling one 
and one-sixteenth inch cotton C.I.F. North- 
ern Europe (adjusted downward by the aver- 
age diference between April 15 and Octo- 
ber 15 of the year in which the loan is 
announced between such average Northern 
Europe price quotation of such quality of 
cotton and the market quotations in the 
designated United States spot markets for 
Strict Low Middling one and one-sixteenth 
inch cotton. 


The loan level would be announced not 
later than November 1 of the calendar year 
preceding the marketing yèar for which the 
loan is to be effective, and such level shall 
not thereafter be changed. Such nonrecourse 
loans would, upon request of the cooperator, 
be made avallable for an additional eight 
months. Such request would not be ap- 
proved if the average price in the designated 
spot markets for the preceding month ex- 
ceeded 130 percent of the average price for 
the preceding thirty-six months. When the 
average price exceeds 130 percent for a 
month, the President would be required to 
immediately establish and proclaim a special 
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conditional limited global import quota for 
upland cotton. 

Section 103(f)(2) is amended by section 
402 to provide that a special quota period 
shall not be established that overlaps an ex- 
isting special quota. 

Land Diversion Program: 

Section 402 amends section 103(f)(3) of 
the 1949 Act to authorize the Secretary to 
make land diversion payments to producers 
of upland cotton if the Secretary determines 
that such payments are necessary to assist 
in adjusting the total acreage of upland cot- 
ton. If a land diversion program is in effect, 
the Secretary is also authorized to require 
producers to participate in order to be eli- 
gible for loans. Such land diversion pay- 
ments shall be made to a producer on a farm 
who devotes an acreage of cropland on the 
farm to conservation uses approved in ac- 
cordance with land diversion contracts. The 
amounts payable under such contracts could 
be determined through the submission of 
bids for such contracts by producers in such 
manner as the Secretary may prescribe, or 
through other means. In determining the 
acceptability of such contract offers, the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
extent of the diversion to be undertaken by 
the producers and the productivity of the 
acreage diverted. The Secretary shall limit 
the total acreage to be diverted under agree- 
ments in any county or local community so 
as not to adversely affect the economy of a 
county or local community. 

Farm Payment Yield: 

Section 103(f)(3) is amended by section 
402 to provide for a farm program payment 
yield when a land diversion program is in 
effect. The farm program payment yield 
shall be the last yield previously estab- 
lished for the farm. If no payment yield has 
been previously established for the farm, 
the Secretary is authorized to determine 
such yield as the Secretary determines to be 
fair and equitable. In the determination of 
such yields, the Secretary shall take into 
account the actual yields proved by the 
producer and such yields cannot be reduced 
in the determination of the farm program 
payment yields. If determined necessary, the 
Secretary may establish national, State, or 
county program payment yields on the basis 
of historical yields and the farm program 
payment yields shall balance to these yields 
if established. 

Section 103 (f) (3) authorizes that diverted 
acreage may be devoted to wildlife food 
plots or wildlife habitat. 

Participation and Compliance: 

Section 402 amends section 103(f)(3) of 
the 1949 Act to provide that a farm operator 
shall execute an agreement providing for 
the operator’s participation in the program. 
The Secretary may terminate or modify any 
agreement if determined to be necessary 
because of an emergency created by drought 
or other disaster or to alleviate a shortage 
in supply of agricultural commodities. 

If a producer fails to comply fully with 
the terms and conditions of the program, 
the Secretary may nevertheless make loans 
and payments in such amounts as the Secre- 
tary determines to be equitable in relation 
to the seriousness of the default. 

Regulations and Miscellaneous: 

Section 103(f), as amended by section 
402, authorizes the Secretary to issue such 
regulations as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to carry out the program. The program 
shall be carried out through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the provisions of 
subsection 8(g) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act relating to assign- 
ment of payments shall be applicable to the 
program. 

Commodity Credit Corporation Sales Price 
Restrictions: 
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Section 403 amends section 407 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 relating to sales by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of its 
stocks of cotton. 

Under section 403, CCC could not sell any 
of its stocks of upland cotton at less than 
115 percent of the loan rate for Strict Low 
Middling one and one-sixteenth inch up- 
land cotton (with adjustments as provided 
under existing law). 

Skiprow Practices: 

Section 404 suspends through the 1985 
crop of upland cotton section 374(a) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1374 (a)) which provides that the 
rules governing skiprow patterns which were 
in effect for the 1971 through 1973 crops 
shall also apply to the 1982 through 1985 
crops. 

TITLE V—RICE 

Loan and Purchase Rates: 

Section 401 amends section 101(f) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide that the 
Secretary shall make available to producers 
for the 1982 through 1985 crops of rice, loans 
and purchases at such level as the Secretary 
determines to be appropriate taking into 
consideration the cost of production, supply 
and demand conditions, and the world mar- 
ket prices for rice. 

Land Diversion Program: 

Section 101(f)(2) of the 1949 Act is 
amended by section 501 to authorize the Sec- 
retary to conduct a land diversion program. 
If a program is implemented, the Secretary 
is authorized to make payments to producers 
who devote an acreage of cropland to con- 
servation uses as determined by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with land diversion con- 
tracts taking into consideration the extent 
and the productivity: of the acreage to be 
diverted. The Secretary is also authorized 
to require producers to participate in the 
diversion program as a condition of eligibility 
for loans and purchases. The amounts pay- 
able under the contracts may be determined 
as the Secretary deems appropriate, which 
may be a bid procedure. The diverted acreage 
could be devoted to wildlife food plots and 
wildlife habitat. 

Farm Program Payment Yield: 

Section 501 amends section 101(f)(3) of 
the 1949 Act to provide for a farm program 
payment yield when a land diversion program 
is in effect. The farm program payment yield 
shall be the last yield which had been pre- 
viously established for the farm. If a payment 
yleld has not been previously established 
for the farm, the Secretary is authorized to 
establish such yield as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be fair and equitable. In determin- 
ing such yields, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the actual yields proved by 
the producer and neither such yield nor the 
farm program payment yield based upon 
such yields shall be reduced. 

The Secretary may also establish national, 
State or county program payment yields 
based on historical yields. The Secretary may 
adjust the historical yields to correct ab- 
normal factors which have affected such 
yields. In addition, if data on historical ylelds 
are not available, the Secretary is authorized 
to estimate the yields for the crop year in 
question. If national, State, or county pro- 
gram yields are established, the farm pro- 
gram payment yields are to balance to such 
yields. 

Participation and Compliance: 

Section 501 amends section 101(f) of the 
1949 Act to require that a farm operator 
desiring to participate in a diversion pro- 
gram shall execute an agreement with the 
Secretary by the date and under terms pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

If a producer falls to fully comply with the 
terms and conditions of the rice program, 
the Secretary is nevertheless authorized to 
make such loans, purchases, and payments to 
producers as the Secretary determines to be 
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equitable in relation to the seriousness of the 
allures. 

Regulations and Miscellaneous: 

The Secretary is authorized to issue such 
regulations as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to carry out the program author- 
ized by section 101(f) of the 1949 Act. The 
program shall be carried out through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the pro- 
visions of subsection 8(g) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act relat- 
ing to assignment of payments shall be appli- 
cable to the program. 

Suspension of Marketing Quotas and Other 
Provisions: 

Section 502 suspends for 1982 through 1985 
crops of rice certain provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

TITLE VI—PEANUTS 


Suspension of Marketing Quotas and Acre- 
age Allotments: 

Section 601 suspends, effective for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of peanuts, certain pro- 
visions of sections 358, 358a, and 359 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. This 
section suspends the permanent legislation 
relating to acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, and marketing quota penalties. 

National and Farm Poundage Quotas: 

Section 602 establishes, effective for the 
1982 through 1985 crops of. peanuts, a na- 
tional poundage quota for each marketing 
year. The national poundage quota is set at 
1,290,000 tons for 1982 and is reduced by 10 
percent for each subsequent year. 

The national poundage quota is converted 
to a farm poundage quota by apportioning 
the national poundage quota to individual 
farms, based on each farm's farm base pro- 
duction poundage for the 1981 marketing 
year, Farms without a farm base production 
poundage for 1981 will receive no farm 
poundage quota. 

This section also defines “quota peanuts” 
as peanuts which are marketed from a farm 
for domestic edible use and which do not 


exceed the farm poundage quota for such 
farm. “Additional peanuts” are defined as 


peanuts which are: (1) marketed from a 
farm and which are in excess of the market- 
ings of quota peanuts from such farms; or 
(2) marketed from a farm without a farm 
poundage quota. 

Sale, Lease, or Transfer of Farm Base Pro- 
duction Poundage: 

Section 603 provides that the farm base 
production poundage may be sold, leased, 
or transferred to another farm within state 
lines. 

Marketing penalties: 

In general, section 604 establishes the man- 
ner in which quota peanuts and additional 
peanuts may be marketed. This section also 
prescribes the marketing penalties which are 
to be assessed for marketing violations. 

Quota peanuts are eligible for domestic 
edible use or for use as seed. With one excep- 
tion, additional peanuts may only be mar- 
keted for crushing or for export. Handlers 
may contract with a producer for the deliv- 
ery of additional peanuts up until the time 
of delivery. Additional peanuts which are 
not covered by such contract must be placed 
in the additional loan pool operated by des- 
ignated producer associations. 

A handler may purchase additional pea- 
nuts from the additional loan pool for do- 
mestic edible use. This purchase may be 
executed in either of two ways. First, the 
handler may, at any time prior to delivery, 
contract with the producer to purchase such 
producer’s additional peanuts from the ad- 
ditional loan pool for domestic edible use 
upon delivery of the peanuts to the handler 
by the producer. Under such contracts, the 
producer will receive the amount of the 
price support advance from the additional 
loan pool. The handler will remit to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for inclusion 
in the additional loan pool proceeds 100 per- 
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cent of the loan value of an equivalent 
amount of quota peanuts, plus an amount 
to cover all costs incurred with respect to 
such peanuts for items such as inspection, 
warehousing, shrinkage, and other expenses. 
The difference between the contract price 
and the amount remitted to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be paid directly to 
the producer by the handler. 

The second method of purchasing addi- 
tional peanuts from the additional loan pool 
is to purchase such peanuts directly from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation or a des- 
ignated producer association. Such sales 
may not be made at less than the price re- 
quired to cover costs plus: (1) 105 percent 
of the loan value of quota peanuts if the 
sale occurs before December 31; or (2) 107 
percent of the loan value of quota peanuts 
if the sale occurs after December 31 of the 
marketing year. 

This section also provides that the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, by regulation, the man- 
ner in which peanuts which are unsuitable 
for human consumption may be marketed. 
Penalties may be assessed for any violations 
of such regulations. 

The Secretary is also authorized to estab- 
lish procedures by which the lability for 
and amount of penalties assessed under this 
section may be determined. 

Reports and Records: 

Section 605 amends section 373(A) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to au- 
thorize the Secretary to require producers 
of peanuts to make such reports and keep 
such records as the Secretary determines are 
necessary and apvrooriate. 

Price Support Program: 

Section 606 adds a new section 108A to 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Sec- 
tion 108A provides, effective for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of peanuts, that price 
support shall be made available with respect 
to quota peanuts and additional peanuts. 
The level of support for quota peanuts shall 
not be less than $420 per ton, and may be 
adiusted upward by the Secretary on the 
basis of a consideration of certain enumer- 
ated factors. The support level for addi- 
tional peanuts is to be determined by the 
Secretary, taking into consideration the de- 
mand for peanut oll and peanut meal, ex- 
pected prices of other vegetable oils and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets. 

The Secretary is further authorized to 
make warehouse storage loans to designated 
producer associations. Such associations 
may be required to establish pools by type 
for quota and additional peanuts. The sec- 
tion also provides for the manner in which 
net gains derived from such pools may be 
distributed to growers participating in those 
pools. 

Inapplicability of Provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949: 


Section 607 suspends the applicability of 
permanent price support legislation for 
peanuts, effective for the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts. 

TITLE VII—GRAIN RESERVE 


Producer Storage Program: 

Section 701 amends section 110 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to formulate and 
administer a program under which wheat 
and feed grain producers can store wheat 
and feed grains and extend the time period 
for their orderly marketing when such com- 
modities are in abundant supply. The Secre- 
tary is required to establish safeguards to 
assure that wheat and feed grains held un- 
der the program will not be used to unduly 
devress, manipulate, or curtail the free mar- 
ket. The authority contained in section 110 
supplements other authorities available to 
the Secretary for carrying out producer loan 
and storage operations. 
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The Secretary is authorized to provide 
original or extended price support loans to 
producers of wheat and feed grains under 
terms and conditions designed to achieve 
the program objectives. Such loans must be 
made at the same level of support as pro- 
vided by this Act or such higher level as 
the Secretary may deem appropriate. The 
terms and conditions of the program may 
include, in addition to those the Secretary 
may prescribe by regulation; (1) repayment 
of such loans in not less than three nor 
more than five years; (2) storage payments 
to producers in such amounts and under 
such conditions as the Secretary determines 
appropriate to encourage producers to par- 
ticipate in the program; (3) an interest rate 
as set forth below; (4) recovery of storage 
payments, and for payment of additional 
interest or other charges in the event that 
producers repay such loans before the mar- 
ket price for wheat or feed grains reaches & 
level(s) determined by the Secretary in 
clause (5); and (5) conditions designed to 
induce producers to redeem and market the 
wheat and feed grains securing such loans 
regardless of their maturity dates, whenever 
the Secretary determines that the market 
price for the commodity has attained a 
specified level, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

Participants in the program are to be 
charged an interest rate not less than the 
rate of interest charged the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by the United States 
Treasury, except that the Secretary may 
waive or adjust such interest as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate. The Secretary may 
increase the applicable interest rate in such 
amounts and at such times as the Secretary 
determines appropriate to encourage the or- 
derly marketing of a commodity securing 
loans made under this section after the mar- 
ket price for the commodity reaches the 
level determined under clause (5), as 
explained. 

The Secretary may require producers to 
repay such loans prior to their maturity 
dates if the Secretary determines emergency 
conditions exist which require that the 
commodity be made available in the market 
to meet urgent domestic or international 
needs. 

The Secretary is required to announce the 
program terms and conditions as far in ad- 
vance of making loans as is practicable. The 
Secretary must specify the quantity of wheat 
or feed grains which will be covered under 
the program, as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate to promote their orderly marketing. 

Whenever the loan program authorized by 
this section is in effect, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may not sell any of its 
stocks of wheat or feed grains at less than 
110 percent of the then current price level 
at which the Secretary may encourage re- 
payment of producer storage loans prior to 
the maturity dates of the loans, as deter- 
mined under clause (5). Such restriction 
shall not apply to: (1) sales of commodities 
which have substantially deteriorated in 
quality or as to which there is a danger of 
loss or waste through deterioration or spoll- 
age; and (2) sales or other disposals of such 
1 under the Act of September 21. 
1959. 


The Secretary may, with the concurrence 
of the owner of grain stored under the pro- 
gram, reconcentrate grain commercially 
warehoused at such points as the Secretary 
deems to be in the public interest, account- 
ing for factors such as transportation and 
normal marketing patterns. The Secretary 
shall permit rotation of stocks under regula- 
tions which assure that the producer or ware- 
houseman shall always have available for 
delivery at the designated place of storage 
both the quantity and quality of grain 
covered by his commitment. 

Whenever grain is stored under this sec- 
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tion, the Secretary may buy and sell sub- 
stantially equivalent quantities of grain to 
the extent needed to properly handle, rotate, 
distribute, and locate commodities owned or 
controlled by the Commodity Creait Corpora- 
tion. Purchases to offset sales must be made 
within two market days after the sales. The 
Secretary is required to make a daily list 
available showing the price, location, and 
quantity of such transactions. 

The Secretary is authorized to use the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to fulfill the 
purposes of the producer storage program 
and shall utilize the usual and customary 
channels, facilities, and arrangements of 
trade and commerce to the maximum extent 
practicable. 

International Emergency Food Reserve: 

Section 702 repeals section 111 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 which encouraged 
the President to enter into negotiations to 
develop an international system of food re- 
serves and to establish and maintain such 
reserves. 

Disaster Reserve: 

Section 703 repeals section 813 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 which provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall establish a 
disaster reserve of not to exceed 75 million 
bushels of wheat, feed grains, and soybeans 
in order to alleviate distress as the resuit of 
a natural disaster. The commodities to be 
designated for the disaster reserve are to be 
acquired through the price support program 
or through purchase. 

Farm Storage Facility Loans: 

Section 704 amends section 4(h) of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act 
to provide discretionary authority for the 
Secretary to make farm storage facility 
loans, 


TITLE VIII—WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Price Support: 

Section 801 amends section 703 of the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954. Section 703(a) pres- 
ently provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture shall, through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, support the prices of wool and 
mohair to producers by means of loans, pur- 
chases, payments, or other operations, with 
respect to such commodities marketed during 
the period ending December 31, 1981. Section 
801 amends this provision to make it effective 
for wool and mohair marketed during the 
period ending December 31, 1985. Section 801 
further amends subsection 703(b) by pro- 
viding that the support price for shorn wool 
for the marketing years January 1, 1982, 
through December 31, 1985, shall be not more 
than 90 percent nor less than 60 percent of 
the amount calculated in accordance with 
the formula prescribed by subsection (b). 
However, the Secretary may establish a sup- 
port price at less than 60 percent if the 
Secretary determines that a lower level is 
appropriate as a result of exceptional cir- 
cumstances affecting the cost or availability 
of shorn wool. 

Payments: 

Section 802 amends section 704 of the Na- 
tional Wool Act by deleting from the first 
sentence the provision that the total of all 
price support payments made under the Act 
Shall not exceed an amount equal to a per- 
centage of the accumulated totals of gross 
receipts from duties collected on or after 
January 1, 1953, on all articles subject to 
duty under Schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended. 

Reimbursement: 

Section 803 repeals section 705 of the Na- 
tional Wool Act which appropriates, for 
reimbursement of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for any expenditures made in 
connection with payments to producers 
under the Act, amounts each fiscal year 
which may not exceed 70 percent of the gross 
receipts from duties collected during the pre- 
ceding calendar year on all articles subject to 
duty under Schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended. 
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TITLE IX—-GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


Finality of Determinations: 

Section 901 amends the first sentence of 
section 385 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to provide for a finality provision 
with respect to the facts constituting the 
basis for any Soil Conservation Act payment 
any payment under the wheat, feed grain, 
upland, and rice program authorized by the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 or the 1938 Act, or 
any loan, or price support operation. 

Commodity Credit Corporation Sales Price 
Restrictions for Wheat and Feed Grains: 

Section 902 amends section 407 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 by providing that effec- 
tive only with respect to the marketing years 
for the 1982 through 1985 crops, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall not sell any 
of its stocks of wheat, corn, grain sorghums, 
barley, oats, and rye at less than 115 percent 
of the current national average loan rate. 

Application of Terms in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949: 

Section 903 amends section 408(k) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to make certain 
terms in sections 402, 403, 406, and 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 applicable to the 
level of loans and purchases for wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, and rice under that 
Act. Also, certain other terms in those sec- 
tions and section 401(a) of the 1949 Act are 
made applicable to the loan and purchase op- 
erations for wheat, feed grains, upland cotton 
and rice under that Act. 

Emergency Feed Program: 

Section 904 would repeal section 1105 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 which 
provides authority for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to provide assistance to livestock own- 
ers in the preservation and maintenance of 
livestock in any area when the Secretary de- 
termines an emergency exists as the result of 
a natural disaster. Under the program, live- 
stock owners who (1) suffer a substantial loss 
of livestock feed, (2) have insufficient feed 
available for their livestock, and (3) neces- 
sarily purchase feed in larger quantities than 
normal, may be reimbursed for such pur- 
chases at a rate not in excess of 50 percent of 
the cost of the feed purchased. 


TITLE X—PUBLIC LAW 480 


Miscellaneous Amendments: 

Section 1001 amends section 101 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 489) by delet- 
ing the reference to sales for foreign cur- 
rencies which have not been authorized since 
1971, and includes, in lieu thereof, reference 
to sales for foreign currencies on credit terms 
and on terms which permit conversion to 
dollars which presently appears in section 
103(b) of Public Law 480. This amendment 
is merely intended to update the law and 
consolidate provisions rather than to make 
any substantive changes. 

Section 1002 amends section 103 (b) of 
Public Law 480 to update and clarify that 
section. The reference to authority to en- 
ter into convertible local currency credit 
sales presently appearing in section 103 (b) 
is now included in section 101 (see section 
1001 of this Act). The reference to the max- 
imum credit terms for such sales presently 
included in section 103/b) is now included 
in section 106 (see section 1006 of this Act). 
The reference to section 104(c) relating to 
currency use payments is deleted since that 
section has been repealed. 

Section 1003 amends section 103(d) of 
Public Law 480 by deleting the prohibition 
therein to sales for foreign curren~ies to any 
country or area dominated by a Communist 
Government. This specific prohibition is no 
longer required since sales for foreign cur- 
rencies have not been authorized since 1971 
to any country. 

Section 1004 amends section 103(1) of 
Public Law 480 by deleting the provision 
that commitments be obtained from pur- 
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chasing countries to the effect that com- 
modities provided under sales for foreign 
currencies be specifically marked or iden- 
tified as being supplied on a concessional 
basis. This provision is no longer required 
since sales for foreign currencies have not 
been authorized since 1971. However, the 
Committee understands that, as a matter 
of policy, in negotiating title I agreem2nts 
on credit terms, similar commitments have 
been obtained from purchasing countries 
and expects this policy to be continued in- 
sofar as practicable. 

Section 1005 amends section 104 of Pub- 
lic Law 480. Paragraph (1) updates the in- 
troductory portion of section 104 by making 
It clear that new sales for foreign currencies 
have not been authorized since 1971. Para- 
graph (2) increases the dollar equivalent 
limit in section 104(d) on the use of foreign 
currencies for emergency or extraordinary 
non-food relief requirements from $5 to $10 
million. This change will permit the use of 
a greater amount of foreign currency, 
rather than dollars, to purchase items such 
as tents, bedding, tools, ètc., for needy dis- 
placed populations overseas. Paragraph (3) 
deletes from clause (3) of the proviso fol- 
lowing section 104(k) the reference to sec- 
tion 104(c) since section 104(c) has been 
repealed in previous legislation. 

Section 1006 amends section 106(a) of 
Public Law 480 by adding the reference to 
the maximum terms authorized for convert- 
ible local currency credit which presently 
appears in section 103(b). This change is in- 
tended to bring together in one section all 
references to credit terms presently appear- 
ing in different sections of Public Law 480. 

Section 1007 repeals section 108 of Public 
Law 480. Section 108, which limits the au- 
thority of Commodity Credit Corporation to 
finance ocean freight charges, is now obso- 
lete since it only applies to new sales for 
foreign currencies which have not been au- 
thorized since 1971. 

Section 1008 repeals section 109(b) of 
Public Law 480. Section 109(b), which ap- 
plied to the uses of foreign currencies re- 
ceived under sales for foreign currencies, is 
now obsolete. 


TITLE XI—RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSERVATION 

Agricultural Land Resources: 

Section 1101 provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture is encouraged to cooperate 
with and provide technical assistance to 
States and localities in the development of 
programs stressing the importance of agri- 
cultural land and resources to the nation’s 
economy. Section 1101 further provides that 
the Secretary is also encouraged to cooperate 
with state agencies in the preparation and 
dissemination of information which em- 
phasizes the importance of agricultural land 
and resources to the national economy, 

Soil and Water Conservation Policy: 

Section 1102 provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall submit a report to Con- 
gress not later than December 31, 1981, set- 
ting forth.recommendations as to how the 
various soil and water conservation programs 
administered by agencies within the Depart- 
ment can be strengthened and improved. 


TITLE XII—RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND TEACHING 
IN THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Revised Findings: 

Section 1201 amends section 1402 of the 
National Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (herein- 
after referred to as the 1977 Act) by revising 
the Congressional findings supporting the 
1977 Act. The revisions emphasize the im- 
portance of the historical Federal-State 
partnership in the conduct of research, ex- 
tension, and teaching in the food and agri- 
cultural sciences; and the need to strengthen 
the relationship through expanded planning 
and coordination efforts. 
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Amended Purposes: 

Section 1202 amends section 1403 of the 
1977 Act to clarify that among the purposes 
of the Act are the coordination and planning 
of extension and teaching activities as well 
as résearch in the food and agricultural 
sciences. 

Amended Definitions: 

Section 1203 broadens the definition of 
“food and agricultural sciences” contained 
in section 1404(8) of the 1977 Act by speci- 
fying that the term encompasses basic, ap- 
plied and developmental research, extension 
and teaching in the food, agricultural, re- 
newable natural resources, forestry and so- 
cial sciences in the broadest sense of those 
terms. In addition, the definition of “States” 
is expanded to include American Samoa, the 
Northern Marianas, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

Responsibilities of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture: 

Section 1204 amends section 1405 of the 
1977 Act by making it the responsibility of 
the Secretary to report to concerned Con- 
gressional Committees (as a part of annual 
budget submissions) on the actions pro- 
posed to be taken as well as the actions taken 
to support the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research and Extension 
Users Advisory Board. Further, it requires the 
Secretary to coordinate all agricultural re- 
search, extension, and teaching activities 
with the periodic Renewable Resource As- 
sessment and Program provided for in sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the Forest and Rangeland 
Resources Planning Act of 1974, as amended, 
and the appraisal and program provided for 
in sections 5 and 6 of the Soil and Water Re- 
sources Conservation Act of 1977. 

Subcommittee on Food, Agricultural and 
Forestry Research: 

Section 1205 amends section 401(h) of the 
National Science and Technology Policy, 
Organization, and Priorities Act of 1976, as 
amended, by changing the name of the Sub- 
committee on Food and Renewable Resources 
to the Subcommittee on Food, Agricultural, 
and Forestry Research. In addition, it 
changes the references to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the En- 
ergy Research and Development Administra- 
tion to the Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services and the Department of Energy, 
respectively, 

Joint Council on Food and Agricultural 
Sciences: 

Section 1206 amends section 1407 of the 
1977 Act, which provides for the establish- 
ment within the Department of Agriculture 
of a Joint Council on Food and Agricultural 
Research. The amendment lengthens the 
term of the Joint Council from five to ten 
years. Further, the amendment provides that 
the Joint Council shall be composed of at 
least 25 representatives of organizations or 
agencies which conduct or assist in conduct- 
ing programs of research, extension, or 
teaching in the food and argicultural and 
forestry sciences, including appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies. Members are to be appointed 
to staggered, three-year terms by the Sec- 
retary from nominations made by the orga- 
nizations and agencies represented on the 
Joint Council. At least one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Joint Council must be appointed 
from among distinguished persons engaged 
in agricultural research, extension, and 
teaching programs at land-grant colleges and 
universities and State agricultural experi- 
ment stations to ensure that regional dif- 
ferences are properly considered. Also, to 
ensure that the views of other agricultural 
institutions are considered, two members 
must be appointed from among persons who 
are distinguished representatives of other col- 
leges and universities having a demonstra- 
ble capacity to carrv out food and agricul- 
tural research, extension and teaching. The 
Joint Council is to be jointly chaired by the 
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senior policy official of the Department of 
Agriculture responsible for research, exten- 
sion, and teaching and a person to be 
electéd from the-non-Federal membership of 
the Joint Council. 

In addition, the amendment sets out the 
primary purpose of the Joint Council as that 
of bringing about more effective research, ex- 
tension, and teaching in the food and agri- 
cultural sciences by improving planning and 
coordination of publicly and privately sup- 
ported food and agricultural science activ- 
ities and by relating Federal budget develop- 
ment and program management to these 
processes. 

The amendment revises the responsibility 
of the Joint Council for assisting the Secre- 
tary in carrying out the Secretary's functions 
under the 1977 Act through planning and co- 
ordination of the food and agricultural 
sciences by providing that existing regional 
research, extension, and teaching organiza- 
tions of State cooperative institutions be 
utilized wherever possible to provide plan- 
ning and coordination. 

Further, the amendment provides for the 
Joint Council to submit a report by June 30 
of each year to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The report is to (1) specify the Joint Coun- 
cil’s recommendations on priorities for food 
and agricultural research, extension, and 
teaching programs; and (2) delineate sug- 
gested areas of responsibility among Fed- 
eral, State, and private organizations in car- 
rying out such programs. 

Finally, the amendment exempts the Joint 
Council from the provisions of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act and subchapter II 
of chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States 
Code; while providing that its meetings be 
publicly announced and open to the public, 
and requiring that appropriate records of the 
Joint Council's activities be kept and made 
available to the public on request. 

National Agricultural Research and Exten- 
sion Users Advisory Board: 

Section 1207 amends section 1408 of the 
1977 Act, which provides for the establish- 
ment within the Department of Agriculture 
of a National Agricultural Research and Ex- 
tension Users Advisory Board. The amend- 
ment increases the term of the Advisory 
Board from five to ten years. Further, the 
amendment provides for increasing the mem- 
bership of the Advisory Board from 21 to 25 
members by including four additional pro- 
ducer members; and requires that the mem- 
bers be appointed to staggered terms. 

In addition, the amendment changes the 
submission date for the Advisory Board's an- 
nual report to the Secretary from October 31 
to July 1; and the submission date for its 
annual report to the President and Congres- 
sional Committees from March 1 to February 
20. 

Repeal of Section 1409 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977: 

Section 1208 repeals section 1409 of the 
1977 Act. 

Libraries and Information Network: 

Section 1209 amends section 1411 of the 
1977 Act to add to the existing declarations 
of Congressional policy a declaration that 
the Department of Agriculture establish mu- 
tually valuable working relationships with 
international and foreign information and 
data programs. Further, the amendment 
makes it the responsibility of the Food and 
Nutrition Information and Education Re- 
sources Center, established within the Na- 
tional Agricultural Library, to provide noti- 
fication of its collections of food and nutri- 
tion education materials to the State coop- 
erative extension services, State educational 
agencies and other interested persons. 

Support for the Joint Council and Ad- 
visory Board: 


Section 1210 amends section 1412 of the 
1977 Act, which authorizes the Secretary to 
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appoint up to five full-time professional staff 
employees to assist the Joint Council and the 
Advisory Board in the performance of their 
duties. The amendment provides for a staff 
consisting of a full-time executive secretary 
for the Joint Council, a full-time executive 
secretary for the Advisory Board, not more 
than two other professional staff, and a full- 
time executive director for such staff. The 
executive director is to receive compensation 
at a rate not less than the rate for GS-16 or 
more than the rate for GS-18; and is to per- 
form such duties as the co-chairmen of the 
Joint Council and the Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board may direct. 

Authorization of Appropriations to Sup- 
port the Joint Council and Advisory Board: 

Section 1211 amends section 1413 of the 
1977 Act to provide a specific authorization 
for appropriations to provide the support to 
the Joint Council and Advisory Board au- 
thorized by section 1412, as amended, and 
section 1413 of the 1977 Act. 

Repeal of Section 1413A of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977: 

Section 1212 repeals section 1413A of the 
1977 Act, which was added by section 255 of 
the Biomass Energy and Alcohol Fuels Act of 
1980 to provide for educational programs for 
producers of agricultural commodities, wood, 
and wood products. Most of the activities 
provided for in section 1413A can be con- 
ducted under existing extension programs. 

Amendments to Program of Competitive, 
Special, and Facilities Grants for Agricul- 
tural Research: 

Section 1213 amends section 2 of the Act 
of August 4, 1965, as amended by section 1414 
of the 1977 Act. Section 2(b) authorizes a 
program of competitive grants for research 
to further the programs of the Department 
of Agriculture. It provides that to the great- 
est extent possible the Secretary should allo- 
cate such grants to high priority research 
taking into consideration the determinations 
of the Joint Council as to high priority re- 
search needs. The amendment adds that the 
determinations of the Advisory Board should 
also be taken into consideration. Further, 
the amendment extends the authorization 
for appropriations for the competitive grants 
program indefinitely and deletes any refer- 
ence to specific dollar amounts; authorizing 
such sums to be appropriated annually as 
Congress may determine necessary. 

As to section 2(c) which provides for spe- 
cial research grants, the amendment adds re- 
search foundations established by land- 
grant colleges as eligible recipients of grants 
awarded pursuant to sections 2(c)(1) and 
2(c)(2); and cooperating forestry schools 
and accredited colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine as eligible recipients of grants awarded 
pursuant to section 2(c) (2). 

Section 2(d) is amended to provide au- 
thority to the Secretary to conduct a pro- 
gram of annual grants to support the 
renovation and refurbishment, including 
energy retrofitting, of existing building space 
used or to be used for the conduct of food 
and agricultural research; the construction 
of auxiliary research facilities such as green- 
houses, insectaries, and research farm struc- 
tures and installations; and the purchase 
and installation of fixed equipment in such 
space and facilities. These grants are to be 
made to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in an amount of $100,000 or in an 
amount equal to 10 per centum of the funds 
received by a station under the Hatch and 
McIntyre-Stennis Acts, whichever is greater. 
Any amounts over $50,000 are required to be 
matched. In addition, such grants are to be 
made to accredited colleges of veterinary 
medicine and State agricultural experiment 
stations receiving animal health research 
funds in an amount equal to ten per centum 
of such funds; to cooperating forestry schools 
not otherwise covered in an amount equal 
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to ten per centum of tne funds received by 
such school under the McIntyre-Stennis Act; 
and to the 1890 institutions including Tuske- 
gee Institute in an amount which is equal 
to ten per centum of the funds received by 
such institutions under section 1445 of the 
1977 Act. 

Authorization of Appropriations for Re- 
search Facilities Act of 1963: 

Section 1214 amends section 4 of the Act of 
July 22, 1963, as amended by section 1416 of 
the 1977 Act, to authorize annual appropria- 
tions in such amounts as Congress may deem 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
the Research Facilities Act of 1963. 

Authorization of Appropriations for Grants 
and Fellowships for Food and Agricultural 
Sciences Education: 

Section 1215 amends section 1417 of the 
1977 Act to authorize annual appropriations 
in such amounts as Congress may deem nec- 
essary for conducting the program of grants 
and fellowships for food and agricultural 
sciences education provided for in section 
1417. 

Repeal of Authority for Grants for Re- 
search on the Production of Alcohols and 
Industrial Hydrocarbons: 

Section 1216 repeals section 1419 of the 
1977 Act, as amended by section 252 of the 
Biomass Energy and Alcohol Fuels Act of 
1980, which provided for grants for research 
on the production and marketing of alcohols 
and industrial hydrocarbons from agricul- 
tural commodities and forest products, and 
agricultural chemicals and other products 
from coal derivatives. Most of the research 
to be supported with such grants can be 
supported under existing authorities such as 
sections 2(b) (Competitive Grants) and 2(c) 
(Special Grants) of the Act of August 4, 1965. 

Repeal of Section 1424 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977: 

Section 1217 repeals section 1424 of the 
1977 Act, which required the Secretary to 
perform a study assessing the potential value 
and cost of establishing regional food and 
human nutrition research centers in the 
United States. Section 1424 is no longer nec- 
essary since the assessment has been per- 
formed and submitted to Congress. 

Nutrition Education : 

Section 1217 repeals section 1424 of the 
1977 Act, which provides for the establish- 
ment of a national education program which 
includes the dissemination of the results of 
food and human nutrition research per- 
formed or funded by the Department of 
Agriculture. The amendment makes it clear 
that such program is currently and shall 
continue to be carried out under the provi- 
sions of section 3(d) of the Smith-Lever Act, 
as amended. In addition, the amendment 
provides that any funds appropriated an- 
nually for the conduct of the program under 
section 3(d), up to the amount appropriated 
under such section for the program in fiscal 
year 1981, shall be allocated to the States in 
the same proportion as the funds were al- 
located in fiscal year 1981, with the excep- 
tion that the Secretary may retain up to two 
per centum of such funds for allocation to 
States that did not participate in the pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1981. The excepted 
amount would permit the initiation of the 
program in American Samoa, for example, 
which did not participate in the fiscal year 
1981 program and, therefore, would not re- 
ceive an allocation under the base allocation 
described above. 

Further, the amendment provides that any 
funds appropriated annually under section 
3(d) for the conduct of the program in ex- 
cess of the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1981 shall be allocated as follows: (1) 
four per centum shall be available to the 
Secretary for administrative purposes; (2) 
ten per centum of the remainder shall be 
distributed equally among all the States; and 
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the remainder shall be allocated to each 
State in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total amount to be allocated 
under this part of the formula as the popula- 
tion of the state living at or below 125 per 
centum of the income poverty guidelines 
prescribed by OMB bears to the total popula- 
tion of all the states living at or below 125 
per centum of such guidelines as determined 
by the last preceding decennial census at the 
time each such additional amount is first 
appropriated. 

Repeal of Sections 1426 through 1428 of 
the National Agricultural Research, Exten- 
sion, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977: 

Section 1219 repeals sections 1426 through 
1428 of the 1977 Act. Section 1426 provided 
for the development and distribution of edu- 
cational materials on food and nutrition 
education to State departments of education 
for use in classrooms and lunchrooms. Sec- 
tion 1427 provided for the submission to Con- 
gress of a comprehensive pla for imnlement- 
ing the national food and human nutrition 
research and extension program authorized 
by the 1977 Act. Section 1428 provided for the 
submission to Congress of a proposal for a 
comprehensive nutritional status monitoring 
system. 

Conforming Amendment: 

Section 1220 amends section 1429 of the 
1977 Act to revise the statement of purpose 
relating to the Animal Health and Disease 
Research Program to reflect the chene in 
eligible recipients effected by the amendment 
of section 1430 of the 1977 Act by section 
1222. 

Eligible Institutions for Animal Health 
and Disease Research Funds: 

Section 1221 amends section 1430 of the 
1977 Act by redefining eligible institutions 
to limit animal health and research funding 
to State agricultural experiment stations 
and accredited colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine. By limiting the class of eligible insti- 
tutions the Department will be able to con- 
centrate fundine and eliminate those distri- 
butions of funds which are too small to be 
used effectively. 

Animal Health Science Research Advisory 
Board: 

Section 1222 amends section 1432 of the 
1977 Act by increasing the term of the Ani- 
mal Health Science Research Advisory Board 
from five to ten years. 

Continuing Animal Health and Disease 
Research: 

Section 1223 amends section 1433 of the 
1977 Act, which authorizes appropriations to 
support continuing animal health and dis- 
ease research programs at eligible institu- 
tions, by deletine the specific dollar amount. 
Further, the amendment adds a new subsec- 
tion to provide that funds for the prorram 
shall not be used for payment of indirect 
costs of research or for tuition remission and 
that compensation for personal services un- 
der payroll distribution shall require annual 
review and certification by the dean or di- 
rector or their designees that charges against 
Federal funds for each employee are con- 
sistent with each employee’s annual work- 
load. 

Appropriations for Research on National 
or Regional Problems: 

Section 1224 amends section 1434 of the 
1977 Act, which authorizes appropriations 
for research on specific national or regional 
animal health or disease problems, by delet- 
ing the specific dollar amount. The amend- 
ment also adds a new subsection providing 
that the Secretary shall establish annually 
priority lists of such problems of national or 
regional significance after consulting with 
the Joint Council, the National Agricultural 
Research and Extension Users Advisory 
Board, and the Animal Health Science Re- 
search Advisory Board. whose recommenda- 
tions would not be controlling on the Sec- 
retary’s determination of priorities. The new 
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subsection sets out the factors to be consid- 
ered in establishing such practices. It fur- 
ther provides that the Secretary, without re- 
gard to any consultation as provided above, 
shall, to the extent feasible, award grants to 
eligible institutions on the basis of priori- 
ties assigned through a peer review system, 
the grantees to be selected on a competitive 
basis in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the Secretary. In the case of multi- 
year grants, funds would be distributed on a 
schedule reasonably related to the time table 
required for the orderly conduct of the re- 
search project involved. 

Technical Amendment—Extension at 1890 
Land-Grant Colleges, Including Tuskegee 
Institute: 

Section 1225 amends section 1444 of the 
1977 Act by tying the formula for allocation 
of funds applicable to amounts appropriated 
in excess of the amount appropriated for this 
program in FY 1978 under section 3(d) of 
the Smith-Lever Act to the census data that 
is current at the time each additional sum is 
first appropriated. In addition, the amend- 
ment changes the title of “administrative 
head for extension” to “extension adminis- 
trator”; and requires that a comprehensive 
program of extension for each State be de- 
veloped and submitted to the Secretary for 
approval every five years. 

Technical Amendment— Agricultural Re- 
search at 1890 Land-Grant Colleges, Includ- 
ing Tuskegee Institute: 

Section 1226 amends section 1445 of the 
1977 Act to authorize the use of Federal 
administrative funds for travel by non- 
Federal scientists to research meetings con- 
vened for the purpose of assessing research 
opportunities or research planning. In addi- 
tion, it amends the section by tying the 
formula for allocation of funds applicable 
to amounts appropriated in excess of the 
amount appropriated for this program in 
FY 1978 under section 2 of the Act of 
August 4, 1965, to the census data that is 
current at the time each additional sum is 
first appropriated. The amendment also 
changes the title “chief administrative of- 
ficer” to “research director.” 

Repeal of Miscellaneous Authorities Relat- 
ing to Solar Energy Research and Develop- 
ment: 

Section 1227 repeals sections 1449 through 
1457 of the 1977 Act relating to solar energy 
research and development. 

International Agricultural Research and 
Extension: 

Section 1228 amends section 1458 of the 
1977 Act to authorize the Secretary to work 
with transitional countries as well as devel- 
oped countries on agricultural research and 
extension and to make it clear that “agri- 
cultural research” includes “food, agricul- 
tural, and related” research. The amendment 
also adds a new subsection to section 1458 
to authorize the Secretary to provide spe- 
cialized or technical services on an advance 
of funds or a reimbursable basis to United 
States colleges and universities carrying out 
food, agricultural and related research and 
develobment projects and activities. All funds 
received under such authority would be 
credited to the appropriation from which the 
cost of vroviding such services has been paid 
or is to be charged. 

Studies: 

Section 1229 repeals subtitle J of the 1977 
Act providing for the preparation and sub- 
mission of certain studies to the President 
and Congress. The studies required by the 
repealed sections have been completed. 

Authorization of Appropriations for Agri- 
cultural Research Programs: 

Section 1230 amends section 1463 of the 
1977 Act, authorizing appropriations for agri- 
cultural research programs, to delete the 
specific dollar authorization and substitute 
therefor such sums annually as Congress may 
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determine necessary. The amendment also 
adds a new subsection to provide that not- 
withstanding any authorization for appro- 
priations for agricultural research in any Act 
enacted before the effective date of the new 
subsection, not less than 25 per centum of 
the total funds appropriated to the Secre- 
tary in any fiscal year for the conduct of the 
cooperative research program provided for 
under the Hatch Act of 1887; the cooperative 
forestry research program provided for under 
the McIntire-Stennis Act; the special and 
competitive grants programs provided for in 
sections 2(d) and 2(c) of the Act of August 4, 
1965; the animal health research program 
provided for in sections 1433 and 1434 of the 
1977 Act; the native latex research program 
provided for in the Native Latex Commer- 
cialization and Economic Development Act 
of 1978; and the research provided for under 
various statutes for which funds are appro- 
priated under the Agricultural Research 
heading or a successor heading, shall be ap- 
propriated for agricultural research at State 
agricultural experiment stations pursuant to 
the Hatch Act. 

Authorization of Appropriations for Exten- 
sion Programs: 

Section 1231 amends section 1464 of the 
1977 Act, authorizing appropriations for ex- 
tension education, they delete the specific 
dollar authorization and substitute therefor 
such sums annually as Congress may deter- 
mine necessary. 

Miscellaneous Provisions: 

Section 1232 adds three new sections to 
the Act. 

New section 1471 provides for the conduct 
of program evaluation by the Secretary on a 
regular basis to improve the administration 
and effectiveness of agricultural research, ex- 
tension and teaching programs; requires such 
evaluations to be reported to Congress an- 
nually; and authorizes appropriations, an- 
nually in such amounts as are necessary to 
carry out such activities. 

New section 1472 clarifies that in the ab- 
sence of specific authority, the Secretary may 
enter into contracts, grants and cooperative 
agreements when necessary to further the re- 
search, extension and teaching programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agriculture. 
Further, it clarifies that title to equipment 
and supplies purchased with funds provided 
under such contracts, grants or cooperative 
agreements may be vested in the contractor 
or recipient without further accountability 
when such is deemed appropriate to further 
research, extension or teaching objectives. 
Finally, it authorizes such contracts to be 
awarded without regard to the prohibition on 
advances of funds and without regard to 
any requirements for competition. 

New section 1473 provides that formula 
funds and section 1434 funds shall not be 
available for the payment of indirect costs 
or tuition remission. 

Forestry Research: 

Section 1233 amends section 5 of the Act 
of October 10, 1962, commonly known as the 
“Mc ntire-Stennis Act,” to add a new sen- 
tence providing that program funds may be 
used for the transportation of scientists who 
are not Federal employees to research meet- 
ings for the purposes of assessing research 
opportunities or research planning. 

Excess Federal Property: 

Section 1234 amends section 202(d) (2) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the Secretary 
to obtain excess Federal personal property 
and furnish it to State or county extension 
services, State experiment stations, and 1890 
colleges including Tuskegee Institute to fur- 
ther the purposes of the Hatch Act, the 
Smith-Lever Act and sections 1444 and 1445 
of the 1977 Act. 

TITLE XIII—AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREE- 
MENT ACT or 1937 


Section 1301 amends section 80 (5) (B) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 to provide permanent authority to in- 
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clude base-excess and Louisville plans in milk 

marketing orders. This Title shall be effective 

January 1, 1982. The present authority for 

such plans was authorized on a temporary 

basis and will expire on December 31, 1981. 

TITLE XIV—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEES 


Section 1401 repeals title XVIII of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 which gen- 
erally provides for responsibilities and re- 
quirements with respect to advisory commit- 
tees operating within the Department of 
Agriculture in addition to those set forth in 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 

DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1981. 
Hon. Howarp BAKER, JR., 
Senate Majority Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAKER: Enclosed for consid- 
eration of Congress is a draft of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1981“. This proposed legis- 
lation would provide price support and pro- 
duction adjustment incentives for farmers 
in order to assure the availability of an 
abundance of food and fiber, and for other 
purposes. Authorities under this legislation 
would extend through the 1985-planted 
crops. 

This Department recommends that the bill 
be enacted. 

This bill is designed to meet three basic 
objectives. One is to reduce the role of Gov- 
ernment in agriculture—both in the market- 
place and in the regulatory process. A sec- 
ond objective concerns maintaining—and 
increasing—growth in the productivity of 
the agricultural sector and in our level of 
agricultural exports. Third, we need a farm 
program which will result in minimal costs 
to the U.S. Government but provide maxi- 
mum flexibility to make needed adjustments 
in farm programs in a timely manner. This 
proposal is entirely consistent with the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Recovery Program for the 
revitalization of the U.S. economy. 

Major progress has been made over the 
past two decades in giving farmers the free- 
dom to decide what and how much to pro- 
duce and when and how to market their 
crops. We seek to continue this thrust in 
the legislative proposal we are bringing to 
the Congress. In addition, our recommenda- 
tions simplify programs wherever possible. 
Our farm programs have become needlessly 
complex. They are hard to understand and 
difficult to use. Our proposal simplifies the 
structure of programs while providing the 
economic safety net our farmers need. 

We have carefully reviewed the program 
authorities of the 1977 Act and companion 
legislation. We believe that this legislation 
forms the base that should be used to design 
farm programs that further the long-stand- 
ing trend toward greater market orientation 
yen significantly reduced complexity and 
cost. 

The key features of our proposal for the 
major crop commodities are nonrecourse 
loans, & farmer-owned wheat and feed grain 
reserve, and the authority to implement an 
acreage diversion program when and if 
needed. We are recommending that authori- 
ties for target prices, deficiency payments, 
disaster payments, and set asides not be in- 
cluded in the new bill. 

Two additional programs which are mədi- 
fied under our proposal are the dairy and 
peanut programs. Even though the basic 
structure of the dairy program will remain 
unchanged, the support level would be set 
between 70 and 90 percent of parity, ad- 
justed as needed. 

The peanut program still remains closely 
regulated by the Federal Government. The 
1977 Act initiated a move towards a more 
market-oriented peanut program. We pro- 
pose to continue this process by eliminating 
acreage allotments and reducing poundage 
quotas by ten percent annually over the next 
four years. By reducing marketing quotas 
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gradually rather than immediately eliminat- 
ing them, we can protect allotment holders 
against an abrupt adjustment in their asset 
base. 

As part of the farm bill, we are recom- 
mending a four-year reauthorization of the 
Public Law 480 program. In addition to 
its reauthorization, we are proposing several 
amendments of a technical nature to update 
the legislation. 

If we are to sustain our ability to produce 
food and fiber, we must reduce soil erosion 
and develo> an effective program for growth 
in the agricultural sector. This long-run pro- 
gram has not yet been developed but we are 
thoroughly reviewing the options put forward 
in the Resource Conservation Act process. We 
intend to submit to Congress in the near 
future a comprehensive soil and water con- 
servation program for its consideration. 

We are committed to providing adequate 
funding for research and education to en- 
hance the productivity of the agricultural 
sector. In this regard, we are proposing a few 
changes to programs under Title XIV of the 
1977 Act. These changes include emphasis on 
the continuation of the lead role for the 
Secretary of Agriculture in agricultural re- 
search and extension and an increase in the 
role of the States in the overall effort of the 
Department in these activities. 

I am providing you and other Members of 
Congress a section by section description of 
our legislative proposal. Contained in this 
document are the Department's federal out- 
lay estimates for the legislation. We will be 
glad to provide additional material if it is 
needed and will work closely with you to 
gain timely passage of this important piece 
of legislation. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that there is no ob’ection to the presen- 
tation of this report and that enactment of 
this proposed legislation would be in accord 
with the President's program. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 


Speaker of the House. 


Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 


By Mr. HELMS (by request) : 

S. 944. A bill to increase the interest 
rates for loans made or insured under 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural De- 
velopment Act for water and waste dis- 
posal, and essential community facilities; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry. k 

S. 945. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act and 
the Small Business Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Fores- 
try and the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, jointly, pursuant to the order of 
March 31, 1981. 

S. 946. A bill to improve the effective- 
ness and reduce the cost of programs 
under the National School Lunch and the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

S. 947. A bill to amend section 110(b) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to elimin- 
ate the requirement that the Secretary 
of Agriculture waive interest on loans 
made on 1980 and 1981 crops of wheat 
and feed grains in the farmer-held grain 
reserve program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 948. A bill to recover costs associated 
with cotton classing and standards to- 
bacco inspection and standards, and 
warehouse examination, inspection, and 
licensing, and for other purposes. 

S. 949. A bill to amend the United 
States Grain Standards Act to require 
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that fees charged for official inspection 
and weighing services cover costs to the 
Federal Grain Inspection Service includ- 
ing administrative and supervisory costs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
S. 950. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 to remove pro- 
vision for the special 2-percent interest 
rate for insured loans; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
LEGISLATION RELATING TO ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, a series of bills which have 
been transmitted for the consideration of 
the Congress as part of the President’s 
economic recovery program. I ask unan- 
imous. consent that each bill and the ac- 
companying request letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act 
and the Small Business Act be referred 
jointly to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry and the Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
letter to the majority leader signed by 
the chairmen and minority 
members of both these committees re- 
questing the joint referral be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 944 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act is amended by revising paragraph (3) of 
Section 307(a) to read as follows: 

“(3) The interest rates on loans (other 
than guaranteed loans) to public bodies or 
nonprofit associations (including Indian 
tribes on Federal and State reservations and 
other federally recognized Indian tribal 
groups) for water and waste disposal facili- 
ties and essential community facilities shall 
be as determined by the Secretary but not 
less than such rates as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury taking into con- 
sideration the current market yields for out- 
standing municipal obligations with remain- 
ing periods to maturity comparable to the 
average maturity for such loans, plus not to 
exceed 1 per centum, as determined by the 
Secretary, and adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 per centum.” 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March.10, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE H. W. BUSH, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESWENT: Enclosed for the con- 
sideration of the Congress is a draft bill “To 
increase the interest rates for loans made 
or insured under the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act for water and waste 
disposal and essential community facilities.” 

This legislative proposal is part of the 
President's Program for Economic Recovery 
and his Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Revisions. 
The Department of Agriculture strongly rec- 
ommends its enactment. 

The draft bill would amend Section 307 
(a) (3) of the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act to remove the 5 per centum 
ceiling on the interest rate for water and 
waste disposal and community facility loans. 
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The amended language would authorize in- 
terest rates for such loans that would be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
but. not less than such rates as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into 
consideration the current market yields for 
outstanding municipal obligations with re- 
maining periods to maturity comparable to 
the average maturity for such loans, plus 
not to exceed 1 per centum, as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and ad- 
justed to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum 

If the interest rate on water and waste 
disposal and community facility loans is 
assumed to be 10 per centum (based on a 
9 per centum municipal bond rate and a 1 
per centum add-on), the savings in Federal 
costs per $100 million in loans wou'd be 
about $9.5 million over the first 5 years and 
about $125 million over the lifetime of the 
loans. While some projects would not be 
viable at the higher rate of interest, loans 
would still be available for those projects 
that could bear the higher rate of interest 
but not necessarily meet all the financial re- 
quirements to qualify for credit in the com- 
mercial market for municipal bonds. 

This legislation represents the Administra- 
tion’s effort to narrow the focus of FmHA 
lending to borrowers who lack access to 
other credit sources, rather than act as a 
source of below market interest rate loans. 
Water and waste disposal projects would 
still be eligib'e for FmHA grant assistance. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the Presi- 
dent's p: 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 


S. 945 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 


TITLE I—CONSOLIDATED FARM AND 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT AMEND- 
MENTS 


Sec. 101. The Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act is amended: 

(1) in section 307(a) (3) by deleting “loans 
(other than guaranteed loans) under section 
310D of this title, and”; 

(2) by deleting section 310D; 


(3) in section 321 by inserting in subsec- 
tion (a) after the phrase “The Secretary 
shall make and insure loans under this sub- 
title’ the words “only to the extent and in 
such amounts as provided in advance in ap- 
propriation acts”, deleting subsection (b), 
and revising subsection (d) to read (d) For 
the purposes of this subtitle ‘aquaculture’ 
means the husbandry of aquatic organisms 
under a controlled or selected environ- 
ment.” 

(4) in section 324(b) by amending para- 
graph (1) to read “(1) For loans or portions 
of loans up to the amount of the applicant's 
actual loss caused by the disaster, as limited 
under subsection (a)(1) of this section, the 
interest rate shall be the rate prescribed by 
the Secretary but not less than a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States with remain- 
ing periods to maturity comparable to the 
average maturities of such loans, plus an ad- 
ditional charge of not to exceed 1 per cen- 
tum per annum as determined by the Sec- 
retary, and adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 per centum; and”; 

(5) in section 333(c) by deleting (or, in 
the case of a borrower under section 310D 
of this title, the borrower may be able to 
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obtain a loan under section 302 of this 
title)”; and 

(6) in section 346(b)(1) by deleting the 
last sentence which reads “Not more than 
75 per centum of the insured loans author- 
ized for farm ownership purposes and not 
more than 75 per centum of the insured 
loans authorized for farm operating purposes 
may be for applicants other than low- 
income, limited-resource borrowers.” 


TITLE IJ—SMALL BUSINESS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 201. Section 7(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Administration also is empow- 
ered to the extent and in such amounts as 
provided in advance in appropriation acts— 

“(1)(A) to make such loans (either di- 
rectly or in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions through agreements to 
participate on an immediate or deferred 
(guaranteed) basis) as the Administration 
may determine to be necessary or appro- 
priate to repair, rehabilitate or replace prop- 
erty, real or rersonal, damaged or destroyed 
by or as a result of floods, riots or civil dis- 
orders, or other catastrophes: Provided, That 
(1) no loan or guarantee shall be extended 
unless the Administration finds that credit 
is not otherwise available on reasonable terms 
and conditions; and (ii) such damage and 
destruction is not compensated for by Insur- 
ance or otherwise; 

„(B) to refinance any mortgage or other 
lien against a totally destroyed or substan- 
tially damaged home or business concern: 
Provided. That (i) no loan or guarantee shall 
be extended unless the Administrator finds 
that credit is not otherwise available on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions; (11) such 
proverty is to be repaired, rehabilitated or 
replaced; (iii) the amount refinanced shall 
not exceed the amount of physical loss sus- 
tained; and (iv) such amount shall be re- 
duced to the extent such mortgage or lien 
is satisfied by insurance or otherwise; 

“(2) to make such loans (either directly or 
in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate on an immediate or deferred (guaran- 
teed) basis) as the Administration may de- 
termine to be necessary or appropriate to any 
small business concern located in an area 
affected by a disaster, if the Administration 
determines that the concern has suffered a 
substantial economic injury as a result of 
such disaster and if such disaster consti- 
tutes— 

“(A) a major disaster, as determined by 
the President under the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize Federal assistance to States 
and local governments in major disasters, 
and for other purposes”, approved Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, as amended (42 U.S.C, 1855- 
1855g), or 

“(B) a disaster as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration pursuant to the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1970. 


“(C) No loan guarantee shall be extended 
pursuant to this paragraph (2) unless the 
Administrator finds that credit is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions. 


“(3) No loan under this subsection, in- 
cluding renewals and extensions thereof, may 
be made for a period or periods exceeding 
thirty years: Provided, That the Administra- 
tor may consent to a susvension in the pay- 
ment of principal and interest charges on, 
and to an extension in the maturity of, the 
Federal share of any loan under this subsec- 
tion for a period not to exceed five years, if 
(A) the borrower under such loan is a home- 
owner or a small business concern, (B) the 
loan was made to enable (1) such homeowner 
to repair or replace his home, or (11) such 
concern to repair or replace plant or equip- 
ment which was damaged or destroyed as the 
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result of a disaster meeting the requirements 
of clause (A) or (B) of paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, and (C) the Administrator de- 
termines such action is necessary to avoid 
severe financial hardship: Provided further, 
That the provisions of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (c) of this section shall not be ap- 
plicable to any such loan having a maturity 
in excess of twenty years. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the interest 
rate on the Federal share of any loan made 
under this subsection (b) shall be the rate 
prescribed by the Administrator but not be 
less than a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury taking into consideration the 
current average market yield on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States with remaining periods to maturity 
comparable to the average maturities of such 
loans plus an additional charge of not to ex- 
ceed 1 per centum per annum as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, and adjusted to 
the nearest one-elghth of 1 per centum. 
The interest rate for loans made under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) hereof shall not be less 
than the rate of interest which is in effect at 
the time of the making of the loan: Provided 
jurther, That no loan under paragraphs (1) 
and (2) thereof shall be made, either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis, 
if the total amount outstanding and com- 
mitted to the borrower under such subsec- 
tion would exceed $500,000 for each disaster, 
unless an applicant constitutes a major 
source of employment in an area suffering 
a disaster, in which case the Administration, 
in its discretion, may waive the $500,000 
limitation. 


“(4) A State grant made on or prior to 
July 1, 1979, shall not be considered com- 
pensation for the purpose of applying the 
provisions of subsection (b) of section 315 
of Public Law 93-288 (42 U.S.C. 5155) 
to a disaster loan under paragraph (1) or 
(2) of this subsection, or one made pursuant 
to the former paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion.” 

Sec. 202. Conforming Changes.— 

(a) Sections 2(b), 7(c)(3), 7(f), 78). 
and 18 of the Small Business Act are hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Section 4(c)(1)(A) is amended by 
deleting “7(b)(1), 7b) (2), 7(b) (3), 7(b) 
(4), 7(b)(5), 7(b) (6), 7(b)(7), 7(b) (8), 
7(c)(2), and 7(g) of this Act” and substi- 
tuting “7(b)(1) and 7(b)(2) of this Act”. 

(c) Section 4(c)(2)(A) is amended by 
deleting “7(b)(1), 7(b)(2), 7(b)(3), 7(b) 
(4), 7(b)(5), 7(b)(6), 7(b)(7), 7(b) (8), 
7(c) (2), and 7(g) of this Act” and substi- 
tuting “7(b)(1) and 7(b) (2) of this Act”. 

(d) Sections 2(c), 2(d), and 2(e) of the 
Small Business Act are hereby redesignated 
Sections 2(b), 2(c), and 2(d); and Sections 
19 and 20 of the Small Business Act are 
hereby renumbered section 18 and 19. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1981. 
Hon. Georce H, W. BUSH, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for the 
consideration of the Congress is a draft bill, 
“To amend the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
re Act and the Small Business 


This draft bill, which represents a joint 
effort of this Department and the Small 
Business Administration, is part of the Pres- 
ident’s Program for Economic Recovery and 
his Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Revisions. We 
strongly recommend its enactment. 
picked 2 — Peon bill would amend the 

msolida’ and Rural 
hot by: Development 

(1) deleting language in Section 307(a) 
(3) to remove the 5 percent interest rate 
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ceiling on Section 310D farm ownership loans 
to limited resource producers; 

(2) deleting Section 310D which author- 
izes farm ownership loans to limited re- 
source producers meeting certain require- 
ments; 

(3) amending subsection (a) of Section 
$21 to require that emergency loans be lim- 
ited to amounts provided in advance in ap- 
propriation acts; 

(4) deleting Subsection (b) and paragraph 
(d) (2) of Section 321 which authorize emer- 
gency loans for the amount of actual loss 
to those producers who can obtain credit 
elsewhere: 

(5) amending paragraph (1) in Section 
$24(b) to remove language relating to the 
interest rate on emergency loans for the 
amount of actual loss to those producers 
who can obtain credit elsewhere, and to 
amend the language relating to the interest 
rate on emergency loans for the amount of 
actual loss to those producers who cannot 
obtain credit elsewhere to remove the 5 
percent interest rate ceiling on such loans 
and provide instead for a rate based on the 
cost of money to the Government; 

(6) amending Section 333(c) by deleting 
the provision referring to the limited re- 
source borrower in the graduation test; 
and 

(7) deleting the last sentence of Section 
346 (b) (1) which requires that at least 25 
percent of the annual appropriation for in- 
sured loans go to limited resource producers. 

Under existing law, limited resource pro- 
ducers may qualify for 5 percent interest 
rates on farm ownership loans. This reduced 
rate applies to the first three years of the 
loan, after which the borrower may be asked 
to pay the regular rate. The Administration 
believes that such a large subsidy runs a 
serious risk of encouraging inefficient pro- 
duction, abnormal risk-taking, and over- 
extension. 

The existing subsidy on emergency loans 
for the amount of actual loss to those who 
cannot obtain credit elsewhere tends to en- 
courage production in high-risk areas, and 
bears little relationship to the financial sta- 
tus of borrowers or the economic burden 
imposed on such borrowers as a result of 
disasters. To a lesser extent, the same sit- 
uation exists for those borrowers who can 
obtain credit elsewhere. Such borrowers may 
seek emergency loans to reduce their interest 
costs where prevailing market rates are 
higher than the cost of money to the Gov- 
ernment rate which already applies to such 
loans. The Administration believes that dis- 
aster assistance can best be provided through 
private insurance or through Federal crop 
insurance which is being expanded in re- 
sponse to recently enacted PL 96-365. 

Lifetime savings in Federal costs for elim- 
inating reduced interests rates on loans to 
limited resource producers are estimated to 
be $13.5 million per $100 million in farm 
ownership loans to such producers. This esti- 
mate refiects the reduced rate of interest for 
three years, which would be the minimum 
time limited resource producers now receive 
at the reduced rate. 

Lifetime savings in Federal cost for elim- 
inating the subsidy on emergency loans for 
the amount of actual loss to producers who 
cannot obtain credit elsewhere are estimated 
to be $60 million per $100 million in such 
loans. This estimate covers about seven years 
which with certain exceptions, is the maxi- 
mum term of emergency loans for non-real 
estate purposes. The higher rate of interest 
would probably result in a reduced demand 
for such loans. However, no estimate of this 
effect is available. 

The elimination of emergency loans to 
those producers who can obtain credit else- 
where would not result in any savings in 
Federal (subsidy) costs. However, it would 
reduce the emergency loan program level by 
about $400 million in a typical year. 
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Requiring that emergency loans be limited 
to amounts provided in advance in appro- 
priation acts would not prevent Congress 
from continuing to provide for such loans 
on an as needed basis, but it would reinforce 
the fact that the emergency loan program is 
subject to the appropriations process. 

Title II of the draft bill amends the Small 
Business Act. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration drafted Title II and the attached 
Statement of Need and Purpose, which ex- 
plains its provisions, Title II would make 
changes to the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s disaster loan program similar to 
changes that Title I would make to this De- 
partment's emergency loss loan program, t.e., 
it would raise the interest rate for SBA dis- 
aster loans to the current cost of Treasury 
borrowing, and establish a credit elsewhere 
test for loan applicants, It would also remove 
SBA’s authority to make disaster and regular 
Section 7(a) business loans to farmers. SBA's 
authority to-make home and personal prop- 
erty loans would not be changed. There Is no 
duplication of effort in this area. With its 
extensive network of field offices in rural 
areas and its long-standing expertise In deal- 
ing with the problems of farmers, the 
Farmers Home Administration is a more ap- 
propriate source of disaster assistance for 
farmers than the SBA. We estimate that 
increasing interest rates on SBA physical 
disaster loans will result in outlay savings 
of $23 million in fiscal year 1982 and a total 
of $347 million in fiscal years 1982 through 
1986. 

The Administration believes it is essential 
that these two titles be considered and en- 
acted together, to ensure that farmers and 
other businessmen suffering from natural 
disasters receive equal treatment from their 
respective agencies. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of this draft bill would 
be in accord with the President's program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. BLOCK, 
Secretary. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NU- 
TRITION, AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1981. 
Hon. Howarp BAKER, 
Office of Legislative Scheduling, 
The Capitol 

Dear Howarp: A draft bill, “To amend the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act and the Small Business Act”, was re- 
cently sent by the Administration. 

Since Title I of this bill deals exclusively 
with matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Forestry, and Nu- 
trition and Title II of the bill deals exclu- 
sively with matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Small Business, and 
further since it is the desire of all concerned 
to deal with this legislation as effectively 
and efficiently as possible, we hereby request 
that this bill upon introduction be referred 
jointly to both of the aforesaid committees. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 
Ranking Minority Member. 
Sam NUNN, 
Ranking Minority Member. 
JESSE HELMS, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 
LOWELL WEICKER, 
Chairman, Committee on Small 
Business. 


S. 946 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Child Nutrition 
Amendments of 1981”. 
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CHANGES IN REIMBURSEMENT FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCHES AND BREAKFASTS 


Src. 2. (a) Section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) redesignating the present section 4 as 
subsection 4(a); 

(2) striking the second sentence of that 
redesignated subsection; and adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) (1) For each fiscal year the Secretary 
shall make food assistance payments, at 
such times as he may determine, from the 
sums appropriated therefor, to each State 
educational agency, in a total amount equal 
to the result obtained by multiplying the 
number of lunches (consisting of a combina- 
tion of foods which meet the minimum nu- 
tritional requirements prescribed by the 
Secretary under subsection 9(a) of this Act) 
served during such fiscal year to children 
eligible for free or reduced price meals in 
schools in such State which participate in 
the school lunch program under this Act 
under agreements with such State educa- 
tional agency by the appropriate national 
average free or reduced-price lunch payment. 

“(2) The national average free lunch pay- 
ment for each free lunch served shall be 
18.5815 cents, which payment shall ‘be ad- 
justed on July 1, 1981, and annually there- 
after as specified in section 11(a), except 
that the national average free lunch pay- 
ment for each free lunch served in any school 
food authority under which less than 60 per 
centum of the lunches served under the 
National School Lunch Program were served 
free or at a reduced-price during the second 
preceding school year shall be reduced by 
2.5 cents. 

“(3) The national average reduced-price 
lunch payment for each reduced-price lunch 
served shall be 9 cents, which payment shall 
be adjusted on July 1, 1982, and annually 
thereafter as specified in section 11 (a).“. 

(b) Section 11 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) striking out the fifth sentence of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The special-assistance factor prescribed by 
the Secretary for free hunches shall be 83.6165 
adjusted on July 1, 1981, and annually there- 
after; and the special-assistance factor for 
reduced-price lunches shall be one-half of 
such adjusted free lunch special-assistance 
factor, adjusted to the nearest one-fourth 
cent.“: 

(2) striking out in the sixth sentence ot 
subsection (a) “, and on January 1, of each 
fiscal year, semiannual adjustments” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “an annual adjust- 
ment”; 

(3) striking out in the sixth sentence of 
subsection (a) “the initial such adjustment 
shall reflect the change in the series for 
food away from home during the period 
September 1973, through November 1973: 
Provided further, That each subsequent ad- 
justment” and inserting in lieu thereof “each 
July 1, adjustment”; and 

(4) striking out in the second proviso of 
the sixth sentence of subsection (a) “six- 
month” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twelve-month”. 

(c) (1) Section 4(b) (1) of the Child Nutri- 
he Act of 1966 is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

„b )) Each fiscal year, the Secretary 

all make breakfast assistance payments, at 
such times as he may determine, from the 
sums appropriated therefor, to each State 
educational agency, in a total amount equal 
to the result obtained by multiplying the 
number of breakfasts (consisting of a com- 
binination of foods which meet the mini- 
mum nutritional requirements set forth in 
subsection (e) of this section) served dur- 
ing such fiscal year to children eligible for 
free or reduced-price breakfasts in schools in 
such States which participate in the School 
Breakfast Program under agreements with 
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such State educational agency by the ap- 
propriate national average free or reduced- 
price breakfast payment prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“(B) The national average free breakfast 
payment for each free breakfast shall be 
52.027 cents which payment shall be adjusted 
on July 1, 1981, and annually thereafter as 
specified in section 11(a). 

“(C) The national average reduced-price 
Payment for each reduced-price breakfast 
shall be one-half of such national average 
free breakfast payment, adjusted to the 
nearest one-fourth cent.“. 

(2) Section 4 of that Act is further 
amended by— 

(A) striking out in subsection (b) (2) (B) 
(u) “on a semi-annual basis each July 1 and 
January 1” and inserting in lieu thereof “on 
an annual basis each July 1”; 

(B) striking out in subsection (b) (2) (B) 
(u) “six-month” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twelve-month”; and 

(C) striking out in subsection (b) (2) (c) 
“five cents less than” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “one-half of”. 


REDUCTION IN COMMODITY ASSISTANCE FOR 
LUNCHES 


Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 6(e) 
of the National School Lunch Act is amended 
to read “The national average value of do- 
nated foods, or cash payments in lieu thereof, 
per free lunch served to children eligible for 
free lunches shall be 15.54 cents, adjusted on 
July 1, 1981, and each July 1 thereafter to 
refiect changes in the Price Index for Food 
Used in Schools and Institutions, less 2 
cents; and for lunches served to children 
eligible for reduced-price meals shall be 8 
cents per lunch adjusted on July 1, 1982, and 
each July 1 thereafter to reflect changes in 
the Price Index for Food Used in Schools and 
Institutions.”. 


REVISION OF INCOME ELIGIBILITY GUIDELINES 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) Section 9(b)(1) of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b)(1) No later than June 1 of each 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall prescribe in- 
come guidelines for determining eligibility 
for free and reduced-price lunches during 
the subsequent 12-month period beginning 
July 1, based on the nonfarm income poverty 
guidelines prescribed by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget adjusted annually pur- 
suant to section 625 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2971d). 

“(A) The income guidelines for free 
lunches shall be prescribed at 25 per centum 
above the applicable family-size income 
levels of the Office of Management and 
Budget’s income poverty guidelines plus a 
standard deduction. 

“(i1) The standard deduction shall be $60 
per month for the 48 contiguous States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Territories excluding 
Guam, adjusted in 1981, to the nearest $5 
to reflect changes in the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers of the Bu- 
reau of Labor and Statistics for items other 
than food for the period September 1977 
through March 1981, and adjusted annually 
thereafter to reflect the changes in the 
series of food away from home of the Con- 
sumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
for the 12-month period ending March 31 
of that year. 

(n) The standard deduction for Alaska 
shall bear the same ratio to the standard 
deduction for the contiguous States as the 
applicable income poverty guidelines for 
Alaska bear to the applicable income pov- 
erty guidelines for the contiguous States, 
and the standard deduction for Hawaii and 
Guam shall bear the same ratio to the 
standard deduction for the contiguous States 
as the avplicable income poverty guidelines 
for Hawaii bear to the applicable income 
poverty guidelines for the contiguous States. 

“(B) The income poverty guidelines for 
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reduced-price lunches shall be prescribed at 
85 per centum above the applicable family- 
size income levels of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget’s income poverty guide- 
nes.“ 

(2) Section 9(b) of that Act is further 
amended by redesignating paragraph (2) as 
paragraph (4) and inserting the following 
two new paragraphs after paragraph (1): 

“(2) Following the announcement by the 
Secretary of the income eligibility guidelines 
for each 12-month period, each State edu- 
cational agency shall announce these in- 
come poverty guidelines, by family-size, to 
be used by schools in the State in making 
determinations of eligibility for a free or a 
reduced-price lunch. Local school authori- 
ties shall, each year, publicly announce the 
income poverty guidelines on or at the 
opening of school. Applications for free and 
reduced-price lunches, in such form as the 
Secretary may prescribe, and any descriptive 
material, shall be distributed to the parents 
of children in attendance at the school, and 
shall contain only the family size income 
scales for 185 per centum of the Office of 
Management and Budget’s income poverty 
guidelines with the explanation that house- 
holds with incomes less than or equal to 
these values would be eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunches. However, public an- 
nouncements shall include the income eligi- 
bility guidelines for both free and reduced- 
price lunches. Eligibility determinations 
shall be made on the basis of a completed 
application executed by an adult member of 
the household. Local school authorities shall 
undertake such verification of the informa- 
tion contained in these applications as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe and 
local school authorities shall in accordance 
with such regulations make appropriate 
changes in the eligibility determinations on 
the basis of such verification. 

“(3) Any child who is a member of a 
household that has an annual income level 
less than or equal to the applicable family- 
size income level of the income poverty 
guidelines for free lunches, shall be served 
a free lunch. Any child who is a member of 
a household that has an annual income 
which falls between (A) the applicable 
family-size income level of the income eligi- 
bility guidelines for free lunches prescribed 
by the Secretary and (B) the applicable 
family-size income level of the income eligi- 
bility guidelines for reduced-price lunches 
prescribed by the Secretary, shall be served 
a reduced-price lunch, which price shall not 
be greater than the difference between the 
total federal cash and commodity assistance 
for lunches served to children eligible for 
free meals and the total federal cash and 
commodity assistance for lunches served to 
children eligible for reduced-price meals.”. 

(3) Paragraph 4 of section 9(b) of such 
Act, as redesignated by this section, is 
amended by deleting the word “solely” from 
the second sentence and striking out the 
third sentence. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall conduct a pilot 
study to verify the data submitted on a 
sample of applications for free and reduced- 
price meals. In conducting the pilot study, 
the Secretary may require households in- 
cluded in the study to furnish social security 
numbers of all household members and such 
other information as the Secretary may re- 
quire, including, but not limited to, pay 
stubs, documentation of the current status 
of household members who are recipients 
of public assistance, unemployment insur- 
ance documents, and written statements 
from employers, as a conditon for receipt of 
free or reduced-price school meals. 

(c) For the school year ending June 30, 
1982, the may prescribe proce- 
dures for implementing the revisions in the 
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income poverty guidelines for free and re- 
duced-price lunches contained in this sec- 
tion of the Act that allow School Food Au- 
thorities to (1) use applications distributed 
at the beginning of the school year when 
making eligibility determinations based on 
the revised income poverty guidelines and 
(2) distribute new applications containing 
the revised income poverty guidelines and 
make determinations using the new applica- 
tions. 


REVISION OF STATE REVENUE MATCHING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 7 of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Funds appropriated to carry 
out section 4 of this Act during any fiscal 
year shall be available for payment to the 
States for disbursement by State educational 
agencies, in accordance with such agree- 
ments, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act, as may be entered into by the 
Secretary and such State educational agen- 
cles, for the purpose of assisting schools 
within the States in obtaining agricultural 
commodities and other foods for consump- 
tion by children in furtherance of the school 
lunch program authorized under this Act, 
For the school years beginning July 1, 1981, 
and July 1, 1982, such payments to any 
State in each year shall be made upon con- 
dition that State revenues, other than reve- 
nues derived from the program, appropri- 
ated for or used in connection with food 
service in schools participating in the school 
lunch program under this Act, other than 
salaries and administrative expenses at the 
State level, shall be equal to at least 30 per- 
cent of the funds made available to each 
State pursuant to section 4 of this Act in 
the school year beginning July 1, 1980, de- 
creased by the percentage, if any, by which 
the State per capita income is below the 
per capita income of the United States. 

(b) The State revenues provided to meet 
the requirement of the preceding subsection 
shall, to the extent the State deems prac- 
ticable, be disbursed to schools participating 
in the school lunch program under this Act 
No State wherein the State educational 
agency is prohibited by law from disb 
State appropriated funds to private schools 
shall be required to match Federal funds 


made available on the x 
int aok schools, basis of meais served 


“(c) The Secretary shall certi + 
vót ot- ttis fy to the Sec 


TERMINATION OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
Src. 6. (a) Section 5 of the Nationa: 
Lunch Act is repealed. . . 


(b) Section 5 of th 
854K . e Child Nutrition Act of 
TERMINATION OF NUTRITION EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sec. 7. Section 19 of 
Act of 1966 is 25 the Child Nutrition 
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REVISION OF THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


Sec. 8. Section 3 of the Child Nutrition 
Act is amended by— 

(1) inserting in the first sentence “, which 
do not participate in a meal service program 
authorized under this Act or the National 
School Lunch Act” after “training of chil- 
dren”; 

(2) inserting in the fourth sentence 
“which does not participate in a meal service 
program authorized under this Act or the 
National School Lunch Act” after “institu- 
tion”; and 

(3) striking out the eighth sentence. 
LIMITATION ON PRIVATE SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 12 of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by inserting 
in the first sentence of subsection (d) (6) 
“except private schools whose yearly tuition 
exceeds $1,500 per child” after “under”. 

(b) Section 15(c) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by inserting in the 
first sentence “except private schools whose 
yearly tuition exceeds $1,£00 per child” after 
“such school.“ 

TERMINATION OF SUMMER FOOD SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 10. Section 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act is repealed. 


REVISION OF CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 


Sec. 11. (a) Section 17(c) of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) striking out paragraphs (1)(C), (2) 
(C), (3), (4) (A) (iit), (4) (B) (il), and 
(4) (C); 

(2) striking out; and” at the end of para- 
graphs (1)(B) and (2)(B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period; 

(3) striking out the semicolon at the end 
of paragraph (4) (B) (il) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period; 

(4) inserting at the end of paragraphs (1) 
(A), (2)(A), (4)(A)(@), and (4) (B) (1) 
“and”; and 

(5) renumbering paragraphs (4) and (5) 
as (3) and (4), respectively. 

(b) Section 17(f) of that Act is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence of 
paragraph (2) “three” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “two”; 

(2) striking out in the first sentence of 
paragraph (2) „, and (3)“ and inserting 
“and” before (2); 

(3) striking out in the third sentence of 
paragraph (2) “, or supplement”; 

(4) striking out in the first sentence of 
paragraph (3) “, or paid” and inserting “or” 
before “reduced-price”; and 

(5) amending the second sentence of (f) 
(3) by inserting “and” before “(C)” and 
striking out everything after 1966“ and 
inserting a period in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 17 of that Act is further 
amended by— 

(1) striking out in subsection (g)(2) „, 
and supplements”, and inserting “and” be- 
fore “supper”; 

(2) inserting in the second sentence of 
subsection (h) “reimbursed at free or re- 
duced-price rates” after “suppers”; 

(3) striking out subsection (n); 

(4) striking out in the second sentence of 
subsection (0) “the availability of food serv- 
55 funds under the program”; 
an 

(5) redesignating subsections (o), (p), (q), 
and (r) as (n), (0), (p), and (q), respec- 
tively. 

LIMITATIONS ON SECRETARY'S AUTHORITY TO 
DIRECTLY ADMINISTER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 12. (a) Section 10 of the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended by section 
5(b) of this Act, is further amended to read 
“To the extent the Secretary has continu- 
ously withheld and disbursed funds payable 
to a State under this Act since October 1, 
1980, for the purpose of providing funds to 
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schools, service institutions or institutions, 
and only to that extent, the Secretary shall 
continue to withhold and disburse such 
funds within such State for the same pur- 

and subject to the same conditions as 
are applicable to the State. In such States, 
a State may, upon request to the Secretary, 
assume administration of any program 
authorized under this Act.” 

(b) Section 17 of the National School 
Lunch Act, as amended by section 11 of this 
Act, is further amended by striking out sub- 
section (m). 

(c) Section 13(i) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and striking out in the second 
sentence “In cases described in clause (1) 
of the preceding sentence, the”. 

(d) Section 3 of the Child Nutrition Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “To the extent the Secretary has 
continuously administered the program or 
any part thereof in any State since October 1, 
1980, and only to that extent, the Secretary 
shall continue to administer the program 
for the same purposes and subject to the 
same conditions as are applicable to the 
State. In such States, a State may, upon 
request to the Secretary, assume adminis- 
tration of the program.” 

(e) Section 4 of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 is amended by striking subsection 
(f) and redesignating subsection (g) as sub- 
section (f). 

(f) The Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as 
amended by section 6 of this Act, is amended 
by inserting a new section 5 as follows: 

“Sec. 5. To the extent the Secretary has 
continuously withheld and disbursed funds 
payable to a State under this Act since 
October 1, 1980, for the purpose of providing 
funds to schools, and only to that extent, 
the Secretary shall continue to withhold and 
disburse such funds within such State for 
the same purposes and subject to the same 
conditions as are applicable to the State. In 
such States, a State may, upon request to 
the Secretary, assume administration of any 
program authorized under this Act.” 

(g) Section 19(d) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by striking sub- 
paragraph (6). 

AUTHORITY TO ADJUST PAYMENTS AND 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 18. (a) The National School Lunch 
Act is amended by adding a new section at 
the end thereof as follows: 


“AUTHORITY TO ADJUST PAYMENTS AND 
ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 23. If at any time the Secretary de- 
termines that the funds appropriated or 
otherwise available for carrying out any of 
the provisions of this Act for any fiscal year 
are not sufficient to permit him to provide 
the payments and other assistance required 
by those provisions, the Secretary shall im- 
pose such reductions, terminations or other 
limitations with respect to such payments 
and assistance in such amounts as he de- 
termines will permit him to carry out the 
provisions of this Act with the funds appro- 
priated or otherwise available, at such times 
and in such a manner as he determines will 
best serve the purposes of this Act.” 


(b) The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is 
amended by adding a new section at the end 
thereof as follows— 


“AUTHORITY TO ADJUST PAYMENTS AND 
OTHER ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 21. If at any time the Secretary de- 
termines that the funds appropriated or 
otherwise available for carrying out any of 
the provisions of this Act for any fiscal year 
are not sufficient to permit him to provide 
the payments and other assistance required 
by those provisions, the Secretary shall im- 
pose such reductions, terminations or other 
limitations with respect to such payments 
and assistance in such amounts as he de- 
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termines will permit him to carry out the 
provisions of this Act with the funds appro- 
priated or otherwise available, at such times 
and in such manner as he determines will 
best serve the purposes of this Act.” 


CONFORMING AND MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 11 of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence in 
subbsection (b) “financing the cost of”; 

(2) striking out “or 5” in subsection (d); 

(3) striking out “section 13 of this Act 
and” in subsection (e) (1) (c): 

(4) striking out the second sentence of 
subsection (e) (2); and 

(5) striking out the second sentence .of 
subsection (e) (3). 

(b) Section 4(c) of the Child Nutrition 
Act is amended by striking out in the first 
sentence “financing the costs of”. 

(c) Section 12 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) striking out paragraph (d) (3): and 

(2) striking out subsection (h). 

(d) Section 8 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) striking out “or 5” in the first sen- 
tence; 

(2) striking out “to finance the cost of 
obtaining” and inserting in lieu thereof “to 
obtain” in the second sentence; 

(3) striking out “and food service equip- 
ment assistance in connection with such pro- 
gram” in the second sentence; 

(4) striking out the fourth sentence; and 

(5) striking out “Federal food cost con- 
tribution rate” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“per meal reimbursement rate” in the fifth 
and sixth sentences. 

(e) Section 7 of the Child Nutrition Act is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out in subsections (a) (1), (a) 
(2), and (b) “3, 4, and 5” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “3 and 4”; 

i a) striking out “13 or” in subsection 
a) (2); 

(3) striking out “and under 13(k)(1) of 
the National School Lunch Act“ in subsec- 
tions (a) (5) and (a) (6); and 

(4) striking out “(except section 13 of the 
Act)” in subsection (h). 

(f) Section 11(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act is amended by striking out “through 5” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and 4”. 

(g) Section 4 of the National School Lunch 
Act is amended by striking out in the first 
sentence “, excluding the sum specified in 
section 5,”. 


(1) Section 6(a) (2) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by striking out “sec- 
tions 11 and 13” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 11”. 

(J) Section 15(f) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by inserting bi- 
before annually. 

(k) Section 14 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) striking out “, and title VII of the 
Older Americans Act of 1965”; 

(2) striking out subsection (c) and re- 
designating subsections (d) and (e) as (c) 
and (d) respectively. 

CLAIMS ADJUSTMENT AUTHORITY 

Sec, 15. Section 16 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof of the following: “The Secretary shall 
have the power to determine the amount of 
and settle and adjust any claim and to com- 
promise or deny all or Part of any such claim 
or claims arising under the provisions of this 
Act, the National School Lunch Act, or the 
regulations issued pursuant to these Acts, in- 
cluding the power to waive claims if he deter- 
mines that to do so would serve the purposes 
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of those Acts. The preceding sentence shall 
not diminish the existing authority of the 
Attorney General under 28 U.S.C. 516 to con- 
duct litigation on behalf of the United 
States.”. 
EFFECTIVE DATES; REPEAL OF EXISTING 
LEGISLATION; REGULATIONS 

Sec. 16. (a) (1) The provisions of sections 6, 
7. 10, 12. 14 (a) (2), 14 (a) (3), 14(c) (1), 140d) 
(1), 14(d) (3), 14(e), 14 (f), 14(g), 14(j), and 
14(k) of this Act shall be effective October 1, 
1981. The provision of sections 2, 8, 9, 11, 14 
(a) (1), 14(a) (4), 14(a) (5), 14(b), 14(c) (2), 
14(d) (2), 14(d) (4), 14(d) (5), and 14 shall 
be effective July 1, 1981 or the first day of the 
second month following enactment, which- 
ever is later. 

(2) The provisions of section 4 of this Act 
shall be effective July 1, 1981 or 90 days after 
enactment, whichever is later. 

(2) The provisions of section 4 of this Act 
shall be effective July 1, 1981 or 90 days en- 
actment, whichever is later. 

(3) The provisions of sections 3, 5, and 13 
of this Act shall be effective July 1, 1981. 

(b) Public Law 96-499, the Omnibus Re- 
conciliation Act of 1980, is amended by— 

(1) repealing section 201(a) of that Act 
effective July 1, 1981, or the first day of the 
second month following enactment, which- 
ever is later; 

(2) repealing section 203(b) effective 
July 1, 1981, or 90 days after enactment, 
whichever is later. 

(c) Regulations implementing this Act 
shall be issued no later than 60 days after 
enactment. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 3, 1981. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for consid- 
eration of the Congress is a bill to amend 
the National School Lunch Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966. Also enclosed is 
a copy of the section by section analysis 
explaining the changes included in the bill. 

This bill seeks to alter the structure of 
Federal meal subsidies to schools and similar 
institutions to focus Federal nutrition as- 
sistance on the truly needy. These amend- 
ments will maintain Federal subsidies for 
those most in need while eliminating sub- 
sidies for middle and upper income families. 
At a time of limited Federal resources and 
when we are re-evaluating the appropriate 
role of the Federal Government, subsidies 
for meals should only be provided for those 
who are unable to afford meals without such 
assistance. The amendments in the bill will 
result in savings of about $1.9 billion in 
Child Nutrition Programs in fiscal year 1982. 

The Child Nutrition are 
amended to eliminate subsidies for meals 
served to students from families with in- 
comes above 185 percent of poverty. These 
subsidies include subsidies for “paid” meals 
served as well as a commodity support for 
“paid” meals. The bill also will continue on 
a permanent basis the temporary change 
from semi-annual adjustments of meal sub- 
sidy rates to annual adjustments, enacted 
for fiscal year 1981 in the Omnibus Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-499). 

The bill lowers subsidies for reduced price 
meals in the School Lunch, School Break- 
fast and Child Care Food . Under 
these provisions the subsidy for reduced 
price meals, served to students from families 
with incomes between 125 percent (plus a 
standard deduction) and 185 percent of 
Poverty, would be approximately half the 
level of free meals. 

Eligibility for reduced meals is adjusted 
by eliminating the standard deduction used 
in determining a family’s income level. In 
addition, the maximum income for receipt 
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of reduced price meals is established at 185 
percent of poverty. 

The bill provides authority to the Secretary 
to require the verification of income reported 
On applications for free and reduced price 
meals. In addition the bill removes the re- 
quirement that schools include the free in- 
come limit in letters distributing the appli- 
cation to parents. Schools will simply advise 
parents of the upper limit of eligibility for 
free and reduced price meals and indicate 
that anyone below this level is eligible for 
either free or reduced price meals. 

Three programs, Summer Food Service Pro- 
gram for Children, Nutrition Education and 
Training, and Food Service Equipment As- 
sistance are being repealed. Additionally, the 
Food Service Equipment provision in the 
Child Care Food is repealed. There 
are a number of reasons for the repeal of 
these programs. The Summer Program has 
been faced with management problems since 
its inception due to the nature of the pro- 
gram (short term operation, temporary em- 
ployees, open air feeding sites, etc.). The 
program also serves essentially the same pop- 
ulation as the Food Stamp Program thus re- 
sulting in a duplication of benefits. The Food 
Service Equipment Assistance Program is be- 
ing eliminated because we believe the pro- 
gram has fulfilled its primary purpose at 
this point and is no longer needed as a 
support mechanism for the School Food Serv- 
ice Program. Finally, we feel the States are 
in a better position to administer the Nutri- 
tion Education and Training Program with- 
out the intervention of the Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Other subsidies being eliminated are snack 
subsidies for the Child Care and 
Federal financing for participation in the 
School Food Programs by private schools 
whose yearly tuition exceeds $1500 per child. 

In addition, participation in the Special 
Milk Program will be limited to non-program 
schools and institutions. 

Finally, the bill provides for control of 
Child Nutrition spending by limiting expend- 
itures under the programs to amounts ap- 
propriated by the Congress. The Secretary 
is given the authority to make such program 
adjustments as are needed to so limit ex- 
penditures. 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends prompt and favorable action on this 
bill. The proposals it contains will enable 
us to redirect program resources to those 
most in need of their benefits. 

An identical letter is being sent to the 
Speaker of the House. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. BLOCK, 
Secretary. 


S. 947 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 110(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(T U.S.C. 1445e(b)) is amended by deleting 
in clause (3) of the second sentence the 
phrase “, and the Secretary shall waive such 
interest on loans made on the 1980 and 1981 
crops of wheat and feed grains”. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GEORGE H. W. BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: Enclosed for the con- 
sideration of the Senate is a proposed bill 
“To amend Section 110(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to eliminate the require- 
ment that the Secretary of Agriculture waive 
interest on loans made on 1980 and 1981 
crops of wheat and feed grains placed in the 
farmer-held grain reserve program”. 

The Department recommends that the 
Proposed bill be enacted. 
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When the farmer-owned grain reserve was 
initiated, farmers were required under pro- 
gram provisions to pay interest on their price 
support loans received from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the first year the grain 
was in the reserve program, but interest was 
waived for subsequent years. In an effort to 
attract corn into the reserve after the Soviet 
trade suspension in early 1980, the Secretary 
directed that first year interest also be 
waived on loans for a certain amount of corn 
placed in the reserve program. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1980 increased the minimum 
loan rates for 1980 and 1981 crop grain placed 
in the reserve program and directed the Sec- 
retary to waive all interest on all loans on 
1980 and 1981 crop grain in the reserve 
program. 

The Administration very strongly opposes 
the mandatory interest waiver and proposes 
that it be repealed. Under Section 110 of the 
1949 Act, the Secretary has authority to 
waive or adjust interest on loans on grain 
placed in the reserve program and could con- 
tinue to do so as necessary to provide special 
incentives for program participation. A man- 
datory interest waiver, with its very large 
costs, significantly limits the Secretary's flex- 
ibility to make essential adiustments in loan 
costs. While we believe the authority to waive 
interest should continue to be available for 
use in special circumstances, the mandatory 
waiver is unnecessarily costly. 

This bill will have no effect on the 1980 
crops. If this bill is enacted, we intend to 
restore the farmer-held reserve program to 
its original status. Interest will be charged 
for the first year, but will be waived for the 
second and third year on 1981 crop reserve 
loans. The outlay impact of removing the 
mandatory waiver of interest and charging 
interest for the first year of these reserve 
loans for 1981 crops of wheat and feed grains 
is estimated to be a reduction in FY 1981 out- 
lays of $83 million and in FY 1982 outlavs of 
$167 million for a 2 year total of $250 million. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that the enactment of this legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. BLOCK, 
Secretary. 
S. 948 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this Act 
shall be cited as the “Cotton-Tobacco-Ware- 
house User Fee Act of 1981.” 


TITLE I.—_COTTON CLASSING AND 
RELATED SERVICES 

SEc. 101. Section 5 of the United States Cot- 
ton Standards Act, 42 Stat. 1518, 7 U.S.C. 55, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause 
to be collected such fees and charges for 
licenses issued to classifiers of cotton under 
section 3 of this Act, for determinations 
made under section 4 of this Act and for the 
establishment of standards and sale of copies 
of standards under Section 6 of this Act, as 
will cover, as nearly as practicable, and after 
taking into consideration net Proceeds from 
any sale of samples, the costs incident to 
providing services and standards under such 
pecan ce Ge administrative and su- 
pervisory costs. Such fees and charges shall be 
credited to the current appropriation that in- 
curs the cost and shall remain available until 
expended to pay the expenses of the Secre- 
tary incident to providing services and stand- 
ards under this Act, the Cotton Statistics 
and Estimates Act, 7 U.S.C. 471 et seq. and 
the United States Cotton Futures Act, 7 
U.S.C. 15b. The Secretary may provide by 
regulation conditions under which cotton 
samples submitted or used in the perform- 
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ance of services authorized by this Act shall 
become the property of the United States and 
may be sold with the proceeds credited to the 
foregoing account: Provided, That such cot- 
ton samples shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, 40 U.S.C. 471 
et seq.”. 

Sec. 102. Section 3a of the Cotton Statistics 
and Estimates Act, 50 Stat. 62, 7 U.S.C. 473a, 
is amended by deleting all after the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof; 

“The Secretary is further directed, under 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, to impose and collect reasonable fees 
and charges which, together with the net 
proceeds of sale of samples submitted, shall 
cover as nearly as practicable, the cost of the 
services provided, including administrative 
and supervisory costs. All samples of cotton 
submitted shall become the property of the 
United States and may be sold: Provided, 
That such cotton samples shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
40 U.S.C. 471 et seq. All such fees and 
charges collected under this section and un- 
der section 3d of this Act and the proceeds 
of sale of samples shall be credited in the 
same manner and to the same account re- 
ferred to in section 5 of the Cotton Stand- 
ards Act, 42 Stat. 1518, 7 U.S.C. 55.”. 

Sec. 103. Subsection (f)(1)(G) of the 
United States Cotton Futures Act, 90 Stat. 
1844, 7 U.S.C. 15b(f) (1) (G), is amended by 
deleting “in such regulations” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “in such regulations and shall 
be credited to the account referred to in 
section 5 of the Cotton Standards Act, 42 
Stat. 1518, 7 U.S.C. 55. The Secretary may 
provide by regulation conditions under which 
cotton samples submitted or used in the 
performance of services authorized by this 
Act shall become the property of the United 
States and may be sold with the proceeds 
credited to the foregoing account: Provided 
that, Such cotton samples shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 40 
U.S.C. 471 et seq.”. 

Sec. 104. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective July 1, 1981. 


TITLE IIl.—TOBACCO INSPECTION AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


Sec. 201. Section 5 of The Tobacco Inspec- 
tion Act (7 U.S.C. 511d) is amended by delet- 
ing the last two sentences and substituting 
therefor the following: 

“The shall impose and collect 
fees and charges for inspection or certifica- 
tion and other services under this section at 
designated auction markets and for the 
establishment of standards under section 3. 
The fees and charges authorized by this sec- 
tion shall, as nearly as practicable, cover the 
costs of the services including administra- 
tive and supervisory costs. Such fees and 
charges, when collected, shall be credited to 
the current appropriation that incurs the 
costs and shall be available without fiscal 
year limitation for the expenses of the Secre- 
tary incident to providing services under 
this Act. Fees and charges assessed under 
the provisions of sections 5 and 6 of this Act 
shall be collected from warehouse operators 
or persons financially interested in the 
tobacco: Provided, That fees and charges for 
inspecting or certifying tobacco and per- 
forming other services at auction warehouses 
in designated markets shall be assessed 
against warehouse operators irrespective of 
ownership or interest in the tobacco, and 
such inspection and related services shall be 
suspended or denied at any such warehouse 
if the warehouseman fails to pay fees and 
charges assessed. 

inspection or certification serv- 
ices for tobacco sold at auction shall be pro- 
vided only at markets designated pursuant 
to this section. Tobacco inspection or certi- 
fication services provided to such auction 
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markets shall take precedence over such serv- 
ices, other than reinspection, requested pur- 
suant to the authority contained in section 6 
of this Act or any other provision of law. 

Spc. 202. Section 6 of The Tobacco Inspec- 
tion Act (7 U.S.C. 511e) is amended by re- 
vising the first sentence of the second para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“The Secretary shall fix and collect such 
fees or charges in the administration of this 
section as will cover as nearly as practicable, 
the costs of the services provided, including 
administrative and supervisory costs. Such 
fees and charges shall be credited into the 
account referred to in Section 5.”. 

Sec. 203. The provisions of sections 201 and 
202 shall become effective July 1, 1981. 

Sec. 204. The Naval Stores Act, 42 Stat. 
1435, 7 U.S.C. 91-99, is repealed upon the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE II—WAREHOUSE EXAMINATION, 
INSPECTION, AND LICENSING 


Sec. 301. Section 10 of the United States 
Warehouse Act (7 U.S.C. 251) is amended 
to read: 

“Sec. 10. The Secretary of Agriculture, or 
his designated representative, shall charge, 
assess, and cause to be collected a reason- 
able fee for (a) each examination or inspec- 
tion of a warehouse (including the physical 
facilities and records thereof and the agri- 
cultural products therein) under this Act; 
(b) each license issued to any person to clas- 
sify, inspect, grade, sample, and/or weigh 
agricultural products stored or to be stored 
under provisions of this Act; (c) each an- 
nual warehouse license issued to a ware- 
houseman to conduct a warehouse under this 
act; and (d) each warehouse license 
amended, modified, extended, or reinstated 
under this Act. Such fees shall cover, as 
nearly as practicable, the costs of providing 
such services and licenses; including the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory costs. All fees 
collected shall be credited to the current 
appropriation that incurs the costs and shall 
be available without fiscal year limitation 
for the expenses of the Secretary incident 
to providing services under the Act.” 

Sec. 302. Section 31 of the United States 
Warehouse Act (7 U.S.C. 271) is amended 
to read: 

“Sec. 31. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act other 
than those services for which fees are author- 
ized pursuant to section 10. Such appropri- 
ated funds may be used by the Secretary to 
employ qualified persons not regularly in the 
service of the United States for temporary 
assistance in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act.”. 

Sec. 303. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective October 1, 1981. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Greorcr H. W. BUSH, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for consid- 
eration by the Congress is a draft bill “To 
recover costs associated with cotton classing 
and standards, tobacco inspection and stand- 
ards, and warehouse examination, inspection 
and licensing, and for other purposes.” 

This legislative proposal is part of the Pres- 
ident's Program for Economic Recovery and 
his Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Revisions. The 
Department of Agriculture strongly recom- 
mends its enactment. The draft bill provides: 

Cotton classing, standards and related serv- 
ices furnished under authority of the Cotton 
Statistics and Estimates Act, the U.S. Cotton 
Futures Act, and the U.S. Cotton Standards 
Act; 

Inspection, grading and standardization 
services furnished under authority of The 
Tobacco Inspection Act and the Naval Stores 
Act; 
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Inspection, examination and licensing of 
warehouse under authority of the U.S. Ware- 
house Act. 

Enactment of this legislation will result in 
outlay savings of $25 million in FY 1982. 

Title-by-title summaries of the provisions 
of the bill are enclosed. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would be in accord with the Presi- 
dent's program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO RECOVER 


ING, STANDARDS AND RELATED SERVICES 


Under the proposed legislation (1) fees 
would be charged beginning July 1, 1981, to 
cotton producers for cotton classing under 
the Smith-Doxey amendment snd such fees 
would be deposited into an account which 
shall remain available until expended; (2) 
net proceeds from the sale of loose cotton 
would also be deposited into such an ac- 
count; (3) the market value of cotton sam- 
ples would also be taken into consideration 
in establishing the new fees and charges; 
and (4) fees would be charged for the estab- 
lishment of cotton standards pursuant to 
the Cotton Standards Act. 

Under the proposed legislation, the pro- 
gram would be on a full cost recovery basis 
in FY 1982, including administrative and 
supervisory costs. 

Fees were charged for cotton classing serv- 
ices prior to the enactment of the Smith- 
Doxey amendment which has as one of its 
primary purposes the development of better 
quality American cotton. This was achieved 
by the organization of cotton improvement 
groups and by encouraging the marketing 
of cotton on the basis of quality. Free cotton 
classing was provided to encourage producers 
to join groups which carried out cotton im- 
provement programs. Cotton improvement 
groups have been organized across all of the 
cotton producing area and the Department 
now classes about 97 percent of the cotton 
crop each year for growers. Historically, 
grading programs have been set up on a 
self-supporting basis or have become self- 
supporting following their establishment. 
Therefore, it is considered entirely reason- 
able that all users of cotton classing services 
be required to pay a fee for the service. 

The Smith-Doxey amendment provides 
that cotton samples submitted for classing 
become the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under provisions of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
we are required to dispose of cotton samples 
under surplus property regulations. All loose 
cotton accumulations are made available to 
other government agencies or sold with net 
proceeds deposited in the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. Under the proposed legis- 
lation, cotton samples would no longer be 
subject to provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. All 
samples would be sold with net proceeds de- 
posited in an account where they would re- 
main available until expended. About $3 
million would be derived annually from sales 
of loose cotton. 


We estimate that enactment of Title I of 
the proposed legislation would reduce Fed- 
eral outlays by $13 million in FY 1982. 

TITLE II: TO PROVIDE THAT TOBACCO AND NAVAL 
STORES INSPECTION, GRADING, AND STANDARDI- 
ZATION ACTIVITIES BE PLACED ON A COST RE- 
COVERY BASIS 
Nearly all tobacco sold at auction is sold 

on designated markets. Tobacco inspection 

at such designated markets has been pro- 
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vided to the public free-of-charge since 1935. 
Inspection at non-designated markets has 
always been on a fee basis. Free tobacco 
grading services were authorized because of 
a belief that the high taxes imposed on to- 
bacco decreased grower returns because the 
tax limited consumption. Despite an increase 
in taxes on tobacco, however, consumption 
continues to rise. The Department believes 
that there is no longer any reason to provide 
free tobacco inspection and, therefore, recom- 
mends an amendment to The Tobacco Inspec- 
tion Act to remove the restrictions against 
charging for tobacco inspection at designated 
markets. Since tobacco inspection is pri- 
marily a seasonal operation, it is necessary 
to anticipate the number of inspectors that 
will be required. Therefore, so that the pro- 
gram will be cost effective and also provide 
inspection when needed, it is necessary to 
give priority to tobacco inspection and certi- 
fication, where tobacco is sold at auction, to 
markets designated under the Act as pro- 
posed in the amendment. 

Under the proposed legislation, fees would 
be charged to cover the services under The 
Tobacco Inspection Act, including standardi- 
zation activities which have traditionally 
been funded by annual appropriations. These 
services would be placed on a fee basis July 1, 
1981, to coincide with the beginning of the 
flue-cured marketing year. The program 
would be on a full cost recovery basis in FY 
1982, including administrative and super- 
visory costs. The receipts would be deposited 
into an account which would remain avail- 
able until expended. 

Pursuant to the Naval Stores Act, the De- 
partment performs inspection and grading, 
as well as standardization of naval stores 
products (spirits of turpentine and rosin). 
The law was passed to prevent the misrepre- 
sentation, adulteration and misgrading of 
turpentine and rosin and to provide a basis 
for uniformity in these products and in mar- 
keting practices related thereto. Funds for 
these activities have always been made avail- 
able by annual appropriations. The proposed 
legislation wou!d repeal the Naval Stores Act 
and place these activities on a cost recovery 
basis pursuant to the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946. 

We estimate that enactment of Title IT of 
the proposed legislation would reduce Federal 
outlays by $8 million in FY 1982. 


TITLE III; TO RECOVER COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE INSPECTION, EXAMINATION, AND LICENS- 
ING OF WAREHOUSES UNDER AUTHORITY OF 
THE U.S. WAREHOUSE ACT 


Since passage of the U.S. Warehouse Act 
in 1916, the inspection, examination, and 
licensing of warehouses has been adminis- 
tered as a voluntary program with appropri- 
ated funds. Fees provided for and collected 
thereunder have been less than 10 percent 
of costs, and, in accordance with provisions 
of the law, have been deposited into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. Fees 
have been charged for examination and in- 
spections made pursuant to applications by 
warehousemen, or other persons under Sec- 
tion 9, and for warehouse licenses or 
amendments of such licenses. Fees have also 
been charged for licensing of applicants 
to inspect, classify, sample, grade or weigh 
products. However, fees have never been 
charged for the inspection and examina- 
tion of the over 2,100 licensed warehouses or 
administrative and supervisory costs. 


The major program emphasis in the admin- 
istration of the U.S. Warehouse Act is the 
semiannual unannounced compliance exam- 
matlons at each licensed warehouse. The on- 
site work during the examination process, 
both before and after licensing, constitutes 
an independent review or examination of 
merchandising activities and storage opera- 
tions, including warehouse records and 
stored inventory. The information developed 
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is of primary benefit to sellers and deposi- 
ters, the owners of stored inventory, who 
individually are not in a position to deter- 
mine whether their interests are being prop- 
erly safeguarded. The results of the exami- 
nation also benefit the licensed warehouse- 
man as a check on the status of merchandis- 
ing activities, storage operations, inventory 
of product and records and on the perform- 
ance of the warehouse employees engaged in 
actual operation of the warehouse. The ex- 
aminations contribute to the acceptability 
of warehouse receipts as security for loan 
transactions which in turn benefit both the 
warehousemen and the depositors. 

The proposed legislation amends the U.S. 
Warehouse Act to provide for the imposition 
of user fees to offset the cost of administer- 
ing the U.S. Warehouse Act. The costs to be 
covered include activities involving applica- 
tions made by warehousemen or others for 
inspections; original licenses, and amend- 
ments to licenses; special and semi-annual 
unannounced examinations of warehousing 
and merchandising activities of warehouses; 
licensing of applicants to inspect, classify, 
sample, grade or weigh products; and ad- 
ministration and supervision of the pro- 
gram. 

We estimate that enactment of Title III of 
this proposed legislation would reduce Fed- 
eral outlays by $4 million in FY 1982. 


S. 949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Grain Standards Act, 7 U.S.C. 
71 et seq., is amended as follows: 

(a) By amending section 7(j) to read as 
follows: 

„J) (i) The Administrator shall, under 
regulations as he may prescribe, charge and 
collect reasonable inspection fees to cover 
the estimated cost to the Service incident to 
the performance of official inspection except 
when the official inspection is performed by 
a designated official agency or by a State un- 
der a delegation of authority. The fees au- 
thorized by this subsection shall, as nearly 
as practicable and after taking into consid- 
eration any proceeds from the sale of samples, 
cover the costs of the Service incident to its 
performance of official inspection services in 
the United States and on United States grain 
in Canadian ports, including administrative 
and supervisory costs related to such official 
inspection of grain. Such fees, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of samples obtained for 
purposes of official inspection which become 
the property of the United States, shall be 
deposited into a fund which shall be avail- 
able without fiscal year Mmitation for the 
expenses of the Service incident to providing 
services under this Act. 

“(2) Each designated official agency and 
each State agency to which authority has 
been delegated under subsection (e) of this 
section shall pay to the Administrator fees 
in such amount as the Administrator deter- 
mines fair and reasonable and as will cover 
the estimated costs incurred by the Service 
relating to supervision of official agency per- 
sonnel and supervision by Service personnel 
of its field office personnel, except costs in- 
curred under paragraph (3) of subsection 
(g) of this section and sections 9, 10, and 14 
of this Act. The fees shall be payable after 
the services are performed at such times as 
specified by the Administrator and shall be 
deposited in the fund created in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. Failure to pay the fee 
within thirty days after it is due shall re- 
sult in automatic termination of the delega- 
tion or designation, which shall be rein- 
stated upon payments, within such period as 
specified by the Administrator, of the fee 
currently due plus interest and any further 
expenses incurred by the Service because of 
such termination. The interest rate on over- 
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due fees shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but not less then the current 
average market yield on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States of com- 
parable maturity, plus an additional charge 
of not to exceed 1 per centum per annum as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 
one per centum.” 

(b) By amending section 7A(1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1)(1) The Administrator shall, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, charge 
and collect reasonable fees to cover the esti- 
mated costs to the Service incident to the 
performance of the functions provided for 
under this section except as otherwise pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of this subsection. 
The fees authorized by this paragraph shall, 
as nearly as practicable, cover the costs of 
the Service incident to performance of its 
functions related to weighing, including ad- 
ministrative and supervisory costs directly 
related thereto. Such fees shall be deposited 
into the fund created in section 7(j) of this 
Act. 

“(2) Each agency to which authority has 
been delegated under this section and each 
agency or other person which has been 
designated to perform functions related to 
weighing under this section shall pay to the 
Administrator fees in such amount as the 
Administrator determines fair and reason- 
able and as will cover the costs incurred by 
the Service relating to supervision of the 
agency personnel and supervision by Service 
personnel of its field office personnel in- 
curred as a result of the functions performed 
by such agencies, except costs incurred under 
sections 7(g) (3), 9, 10, and 14 of this Act. 
The fees shall be payable after the services 
are performed at such times as specified by 
the Administrator and shall be deposited in 
the fund created in section 700 of this Act. 
Failure to pay the fee within thirty days after 
it is due shall result in automatic termina- 
tion of the delegation or designation which 
shall be reinstated upon payment, within 
such period as specified by the Administra- 
tor, of the fee currently due plus interest and 
any.further expenses incurred by the Serv- 
ice because of such termination. The interest 
rate on overdue fees shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, but not less 
then the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturity, plus 
an additional charge of not to exceed 1 per 
centum per annum as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of one per centum.” 

(c) By amending section 19 to read “There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary for standardization 
and compliance activities and any other ex- 
penses necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act to the extent that financine is not 
obtained from fees and sales of samples as 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. D.C., March 10, 1981. 
Hon. Georce H. W. BUSH, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Presmenr: Transmitted herewith 
for the consideration of the Congress is a 
draft bill “To amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act to require that fees 
charged for official inspection and weighing 
Services cover costs to the Federal Grain 
Inspection Service including administrative 
and supervisory costs, and for other pur- 


This legislative proposal is part of the 
President’s Program for Economic Recovery 
and his Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Revisions. 
The Department of Agriculture strongly rec- 
ommends its enactment. 


The United States Grain Standards Act 
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presently provides that the Administrator of 
the Federal Grain Inspection Service 
(FGIS) shall collect fees to cover the costs 
of the Service incident to its performance of 
official inspection and weighing of grain, 
excluding administrative and supervisory 
costs. However, the FGIS is also responsible 
for the supervision of the inspection and 
weighing activities, which may be performed 
by FGIS personnel or by states and private 
agencies. 

In the 1976 amendments to the United 
States Grain Standards Act, Public Law 
94-582, Congress directed the Administrator 
of FGIS to collect fees which would cover 
all inspection and weighing costs, includ- 
ing administrative and supervisory costs di- 
rectly related thereto, incurred outside the 
Washington office of FGIS. It further pro- 
vided that designated agencies and State 
agencies delegated authority to perform in- 
spection and weighing of grain shall pay to 
the Administrator, fees to cover the cost 
(outside the Washington office) of direct 
supervision of agency personnel and direct 
supervision by FGIS personnel of its field 
office personnel. However, the Act was 
amended again in 1977 by section 1602 of 
Public Law 95-113 to delete the authority 
to recover administrative and supervisory 
costs. This proposed amendment to the Act 
would reinstate authority to recover admin- 
istrative and supervisory costs, including 
costs incurred in the Washington office. 

The bill would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to recover from the users of the in- 
spection and weighing services, whether 
provided by FGIS, designated agencies, or 
delegated States, those costs which can be 
clearly identified as bene‘iting those being 
served. Supervision over this work is an es- 
sential and integral part of official grain 
inspection and weighing activities. Conse- 
quently, the Administration believes that 
those who benefit from the services should 
compensate the Government, rather than 
continuing to be subsidized by the general 
taxpayer. 

Establishing such charges will reduce 
Federal outlays by some $25 million in 1982. 
The additional cost to grain handlers will 
amount to only about 14 cent per bushel of 
grain. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the 
Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 


S. 950 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 87 Stat. 68, 
as amended, 7 U.S.C. 901-950b, is amended: 

(1) by amending section 305(b), to read 

"(b) Insured loans made under this title 
shall bear interest at 5 per centum per 
annum."; 

(2) by deleting in sections 305(a) and 310 
the word “rates” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “rate”; and 

(3) by deleting in the fourth sentence of 
section 306 and in section 307 the words “a 
loan insured at the standard rate” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “an insured loan”. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1981. 

Hon. Grorce H. W. BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for the con- 
sideration of the Congress is a draft bill “To 
amend the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
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to remove provision for the special 2 percent 
interest rate for insured loans.” 

This legislative proposal is part of the 
President’s Program for Economic Recovery 
and his Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Revisions. 
The Department of Agriculture strongly rec- 
ommends its enactment. 

Existing law mandates the special 2 per- 
cent interest rate on insured loans to: 

Telephone borrowers whose average sub- 
scriber density is three or fewer per mile; 
and 

Electric borrowers whose average sub- 
scriber density is two or fewer per mile, or 
with an average Adjusted Plant to Revenue 
Ratio over 9.0, computed as set forth in the 
Act. 

The REA Administrator may also provide 
the special interest rate on an insured loan 
if he finds the borrower: 

Has experienced extenuating circumstances 
or extreme hardship; or 

Cannot, in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted management and accounting princi- 
ples, produce net income or margins before 
interest at least equal to 150 per centum of 
its total interest requirements on all out- 
standing and proposed loans with an interest 
rate greater than 2 per centum per annum 
on the entire current loan, and still meet 
the objectives of the Act, or 

Cannot, in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted management and accounting princi- 
ples and without an excessive increase In 
the rates charged by such borrowers to their 
consumers or subscribers, provide service 
consistent with the objectives of the Act. 

The draft bill would eliminate insured 
loans at the special 2 percent interest rate 
and provide instead the standard 5 percent 
interest rate for all insured loans. 

The President’s Fiscal Year 1981 Budget 
revisions recommend discontinuance of both 
insured loans for telephone systems and in- 
sured electric loans for power generation and 
transmission facilities. 

For fiscal year 1982, the President is re- 
questing $700 million in insured electric 
loans for distribution purposes. Under exist- 
ing legislation, about $100 million of this 
amount would go to borrowers who would 
qualify for the special 2 percent interest 
rate. Requiring these borrowers to pay 5 
rather than 2 percent interest would reduce 
Federal interest subsidy cost per $100 million 
in loans by some $70 million over the life- 
time of the loans. Savings in the first year 
would be slight because only a small portion 
of these loans would actually be disbursed 
and begin to bear interest. However, savings 
over the first five years would amount to 
about $10.5 million per $100 million in loans. 

lf enactment of this legislation results in 
increases in some subscriber's user charges, 
the adverse impact will be relatively small 
in relation to cost increases that are being 
imposed by higher energy prices. Such in- 
crease would also create a positive incentive 
to conserve energy. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of this draft bill would 
be in accord with the President’s program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E, LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself 
and Mr. BEN) (by request): 
S. 951. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the purpose of carrying out the 
activities of the Department of Justice 
for fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE APPROPRIATION 
AUTHORIZATION, 1982 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am introducing today, at the request of 
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the administration, legislation to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal year 1982 
for the U.S. Department of Justice. 

In addition to authorizing appropri- 
ations for a number of special activities 
of the Justice Department, the legisla- 
tion requests many of the same general 
provisions which were included in the 
fiscal year 1981 authorization request, 
such as uncover operations of the FBI, 
the use of confidential funds, and au- 
thority to pay rewards and the protec- 
tion of the President by the FBI as re- 
quired. 

A number of changes have been in- 
cluded in the bill to reflect the Presi- 
dent’s budget priorities for the Depart- 
ment. Reference to the alien property 
funds, World War II has been dropped 
since all claims have been resolved and 
no resources are required for fiscal year 
1982. There is also language providing 
authority for the FBI to modernize its 
planned automated data and telecom- 
munications system, and language which 
would allow the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration to reta'n certain funds for 
the purchase of evidence and for the 
payment of information. 

Provisions are included that would 
conform the present law to the Presi- 
dent’s decision to eliminate the U.S. 
trustees program by the end of fiscal 
year 1982, and to place the Antitrust Di- 
vision within the general legal activities 
area. 

A major section in the bill is a pro- 
posal to convert the overtime provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
from the 1931 law to section 5 of the 
United States Code. This change in the 
law will result in substantial savings to 
the Government, with no intended loss 
of service to those people entering the 
United States at various points of entry. 

Mr. President, the Committee on the 
Judiciary has already begun hearings on 
the President’s request for fiscal year 
1982 for the Justice Department. The 
bill introduced today will serve as the 
vehicle for any changes that the com- 
mittee may seek to make in the admin- 
istration’s request. 

I fully expect that hearings on the 
measure will be completed and action 
taken on the bill by May 15, 1981, in order 
to meet the requirements of the Budget 
Act of 1974, and to expedite considera- 
tion of President Reagan’s total budget 
package. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

S. 951 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Department of Jus- 


tice Appropriation Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Year 1982”. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, to carry out the activities of the 
Department of Justice (including any bu- 
reau, office, board, division, commission, or 
subdivision thereof) the following sums: 

; (1) For General Administration, includ- 
ng— 
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(A) the hire of passenger motor vehicles; 

(B) miscellaneous and emergency expenses 
authorized or approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or the Deputy Attorney General, or the 
Associate Attorney General, or the Assistant 
Attorney General for Administration: $37,- 
653,000. 

(2) For the United States Parole Commis- 
sion for its activities including the hire of 
passenger motor vehicles: $6,461,000. 

(3) For General Legal Activities, includ- 
ing— 
(A) the hire of passenger motor vehicles; 

(B) miscellaneous and emergency expenses 
authorized or approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or the Deputy Attorney General, or the 
Associate Attorney General. or the Assistant 
Attorney General for Administration; 

(C) not to exceed $20,000 for expenses of 
collecting evidence, to be expended under 
the direction of the Attorney General and 
accounted for solely on the certificate of the 
Attorney General; 

(D) advance of public moneys under sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
529); 

(E) pay for necessary accommodations in 
the District of Columbia for conferences and 
training activities; 

(F) the investigation and prosecution of 
denaturalization and deportation cases in- 
volving alleged Nazi War Criminals: $176,- 
702.000. 

(4) For the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission for its activities, including— 

(A) services as authorized by section 3109 
of Title 5, United States Code; 

(B) expenses of packing, shipping, and 
storing personal effects of personne! assigned 
abroad; 

(C) rental or lease, for such periods as may 
be necessary, of office space and living quar- 
ters for personnel assigned abroad; 

(D) maintenance, improvement, and re- 
pair of properties rented or leased abroad, 
and furnishing fuel, water, and utilities for 
such properties; 

(E) advances of funds abroad; 

(F) advances or reimbursements to other 
Government agencies for use of their facili- 
ties and services in carrying out the func- 
tions of the Commission; 

(G) the hire of motor vehicles for field 
use only; and 

(H) the employment of aliens: $705,000. 

(5) For United States Attorneys, Marshals, 
and Trustees. inclrding— 

(A) purchase of firearms and ammunition; 

(B) lease and acquisition of law enforce- 
ment and passenger motor vehicles without 

to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year; 

(C) supervision of United States prisoners 
in non-Federal institutions; 

(D) bringing to the United States from 
foreign countries persons charged with 
crime; and 

(E) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft: $291,206,000. 

(6) For Support of United States Prisoners 
in non-Federal institutions, including— 

(A) necessary clothing and medical aid, 
payment of rewards, and reimbursements to 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital for the care and 
treatment of United States prisoners, at per 
diem rates as authorized by section 2 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize certain 
expenditures from the appropriations of 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 4, 1947 (24 U.S.C. 
1688); 

(B) entering into contracts or cooperative 
agreements for only the reasonable and ac- 
tual cost to assist the government of any 
State, territory, or political subdivision 
thereof, for the necessary physical renova- 
tion, and the acquisition of equipment, sup- 
plies, or materials required to improve con- 
ditions of confinement and services of any 
facility which confines Federal detainees, in 
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accordance with regulations to be issued by 
the Attorney General and which are com- 
parable to the regulations issued under sec- 
tion 4006 of Title 18, United States Code: 
$25,600,000. 

(7) For Fees and Expenses of Witnesses, 
including expenses, mileage, compensation, 
and per diem of witnesses in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law, including ad- 
vances of public moneys: $29,421,000. No 
sums authorized to be appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to pay any witness more 
than one attendance fee for any one calen- 
dar day. 

(8) For the Community Relations Service 
for its activities including the hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles: $5,313,000. 

(9) For the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for its activities, including— 

(A) expenses necessary for the detection 
and prosecution of crimes against the 
United States; 

(B) protection of the person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the person of 
the Attorney General; 

(C) acquisition, collection, classification 
and preservation of identification and other 
records and their exchange with, and for 
the official use of, the duly authorized offi- 
cials of the Federal Government, of States, 
cities, and other institutions, such exchange 
to be subject to cancellation if dissemina- 
tion is made outside the receiving depart- 
ments or related agencies; 

(D) such other investigations regarding 
official matters under the control of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of 
State as may be directed by the Attorney 
General; 

(E) purchase for police-type use without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; 

(F) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft; 

(G) purchase of firearms and ammuntion; 

(H) payment of rewards; 

(I) not to exceed $70,000 to meet unfore- 
seen emergencies of a confidential character, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General and to be accounted for 
solely on the certificate of the Attorney 
General; 

(J) classification of arson as a Part I 
crime in its Uniform Crime reports: $739,- 
013,000 of which $5,000,000 for auto- 
mated data processing and telecommunica- 
tions and $600,000 for undercover operations 
shall remain available until September 30, 
1983. None of the sums authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any employee in the 
competitive service. 

(10) For the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, for expenses necessary for the 
administration and enforcement of the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and alien registration, including— 

(A) advance of cash to aliens for meals 
and lodging while en route; 

(B) payment of allowances to aliens, 
while held in custody under the immigra- 
tion laws, for work performed; 

(C) payment of expenses and allowances 
incurred in tracking lost persons as required 
by public exigencies in aid of State or local 
law enforcement agencies; 

(D) payment of rewards; 

(E) not to exceed $50,000 to meet unfore- 
seen emergencies of a confidential character, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General and accounted for solely 
on the certificate of the Attorney General; 

(F) purchase for police-type use without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; 

(G) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft; 
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(H) payment for firearms and ammunition 
and attendance at firearms matches; 

(I) operation, maintenance, remodeling 
and repair of buildings and the purchase of 
equipment incident thereto; 

(J) refunds of maintenance bills, im- 
migration fines and other items properly re- 
turnable except deposits of aliens who be- 
come public charges and deposits to secure 
payment of fines and passage money; 

(K) payment of interpreters and transla- 
tors who are not citizens of the United States 
and distribution of citizenship textbooks to 
aliens without cost to such aliens; 

(L) acquisition of land as sites for en- 
forcement fences, and construction incident 
to such fences; 

(M) research related to immigration en- 
forcement which shall remain available until 
expended: $363,376,000 of which not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 may be used for the emergen- 
cy replacement of aircraft upon the certifi- 
cate of the Attorney General. 

(11) For the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration for its activities, including— 

(A) hire and acquisition of law enforce- 
ment and passenger motor vehicles without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year; 

(B) payment in advance for special tests 
and studies by contract; 

(C) payment in advance for expenses aris- 
ing out of contractual and reimbursable 
agreements with State and local law enforce- 
ment and regulatory agencies while engaged 
in cooperative enforcement and regulatory 
activities in accordance with section 503a 
(2) of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 873 (a) (2)); 

(D) payment of expenses not to exceed 
$70,000 to meet unforeseen emergencies of 
a confidential character to be expended un- 
der the direction of the Attorney General, 
and to be accounted for solely on the certifi- 
cate of the Attorney General; 

(E) payment of rewards; 

(F) payment for publication of technical 
and informational material in professional 
and trade journals and purchase of chemi- 
cals, apparatus, and scientific equipment; 

(G) payment for necessary accommoda- 
tions in the District of Columbia for confer- 
ences and training activities; 

(H) acquisition, lease, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft; 

(I) research related to enforcement and 
drug control to remain available until 
expended; 

(J) contracting with individuals for per- 
sonal services abroad, and such individuals 
shall not be regarded as employees of the 
United States Government for the purpose 
of any law administered by the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management; 

(K) payment for firearms and ammunition 
and attendance at firearms matches; 

(L) payment for tort claims against the 
United States when such claims arise in for- 
eign countries in connection with Drug En- 
forcement Administration o-erations abroad; 

(M) not to exceed $1,700,000 for purchase 
of evidence and payments for information 
(PE/PI) to remain available until the end of 
the fiscal year following the year in which 
authorized: $228,524,000. For the purpose of 
section 709(b) of the Controlled Substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. 904(b)), such sums shall be 
deemed to be authorized by section 709(a) of 
such Act, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982. 

(12) For the Federal Prison System for its 
activities including— 

(A) for the administration, operation, and 
maintenance of Federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions, including supervision 
and support of United States prisoners in 
non-Federal institutions, and not to exceed 
$100,000 for inmate legal services within the 
system; 

(B) purchase and hire of law enforcement 
and passenger motor vehicles; 
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(C) compilation of statistics relating to 
prisoners in Federal penal and correctional 
institutions; 

(D) assistance to State and local govern- 
ments to improve their correctional systems; 

(E) purchase of firearms and ammunition 
and medals and other awards; 

(F) payment of rewards; 

(G) purchase and exchange of farm prod- 
ucts and livestock; 

(H) construction of buildings at prison 
camps and acquisition of land as authorized 
by section 4010 of title 18 of the United 
States Code; 

(I) transfer to the Health Services Admin- 
istration of such amounts as may be neces- 
sary, in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, for the direct expenditures by that Ad- 
ministration for medical relief for inmates of 
Federal penal and correctional institutions; 

(J) for Federal Prison Industries, Incor- 
porated, to make such expenditures, within 
the limits of funds and borrowing authority, 
and in accord with the law, and to make such 
contracts and commitments without regard 
to fiscal year limitations as provided by sec- 
tion 104 of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as may be necessary in carrying 
out the program set forth in the budget for 
the current fiscal year for such corporation, 
including purchase and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; 

(K) for planning, acquisition of sites and 
construction of new facilities, and construct- 
ing, remodeling, and equipping necessary 
buildings and facilities at existing penal and 
correctional institutions, including all nec- 
essary expenses incident thereto, by contract 
or force account, to remain available until 
expended, and the labor of United States 
prisoners may be used for work performed 
with sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this clause; and 

(L) for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 4351 through 4353 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code, relating to a National 
Institute of Corrections, to remain available 
until expended: $383,784,000. 

Sec. 3. Sums authorized to be appropriated 
by this Act may be used for— 

(a) the travel expenses of members of the 
family accompanying, preceding, or following 
an officer or employee if, while he is en route 
to or from a post of assignment, he is or- 
dered temporarily for orientation and train- 
ing or is given other temporary duty; 

(b) benefits authorized under Sec. 901 
(5) (6A) (8)(9) and Sec. 904 of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1980 (22 USC 4081 (5) 
(6) (A) (8) (9) and 22 USC 4084), and under 
the regulations issued by the Secretary of 
State. 

Sec. 4. (a) Sums authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act which are available for 
expenses of attendance at meetings shall be 
expended for such purposes in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Attorney 
General. 

(b) Sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act may be used for the purchase of 
insurance for motor vehicles and aircraft 
operated in official Government business in 
foreign countries. 

(c) Sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for services as authorized by section 
3109 of Title 5 of the United States Code. 

(d) Sums authorized to be appropriated 
by this Act to the Department of Justice may 
be used, in an amount not to exceed $35,000 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses in accordance with distributions, pro- 
cedures, and regulations issued by the Attor- 
ney General. 

(e) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1982, such sums as may be necessary for 
increases in salary, pay, retirement, and other 
employee benefits authorized by law, and for 
other nondiscretionary costs. 


(f) Sums authorized to be appropriated 
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for “Salaries and expenses, General Admin- 
istration”, “Salaries and expenses, United 
States Attorneys and Marshals”, “Salaries 
and expenses, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion”, “Salaries and expenses, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service”, and “Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Prisons” may be 
used for uniforms and allowances as author- 
ized by sections 5901 and 5902 of Title 5 of 
the United States Code. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the second of the 
paragraphs relating to salaries and expenses 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
Department of Justice Appropriation Act, 
1973 (86 Stat. 1115), sums authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act for such salaries and 
expenses may be used for the purposes de- 
scribed in such paragraph until, but not later 
than the end of the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982. 

Sec. 6. (a) With respect to any undercover 
investigative operation of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation which is necessary for the 
detection and prosecution of crimes against 
the United States or for the collection of for- 
eign intelligence or counterintelligence— 

(1) sums authorized to be appropriated for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation by this 
Act may be used for leasing space within the 
United States, District of Columbia, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States without regard to section 3679(a) of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(a)), sec- 
tion 3732(a) of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 11(a)), section 305 of the Act of June 
30, 1949 (63 Stat. 396; 41 U.S.C, 255), the 
third undesignated paragraph under the 
heading “Miscellaneous” of the Act of March 
3, 1877 (19 Stat. 370; 40 U.S.C. 34), section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529), 
section 3741 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 22), and subsections (a) and (c) of 
section 304 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
395; 41 U.S.C. 254(a) and (c)); 

(2) sums authorized to be appropriated 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation by 
this Act may be used to establish or to ac- 
quire proprietary corporations or business 
entities as part of an undercover operation, 
and to operate such corporations or business 
entities on a commercial basis, without re- 
gard to the provisions of section 304 of the 
Government Corporation Control Act (31 
U.S.C. 869); 

(3) sums authorized to be appropriated for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation by this 
Act, and the proceeds from such undercover 
operation, may be deposited in banks or 
other financial institutions without regard to 
the provisions of section 648 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, and section 3639 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 521); and 


(4) the proceeds from such undercover 
operation may be used to offset necessary and 
reasonable expenses incurred in such opera- 
tion without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3617 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
484); 
only upon the written certification of the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (or, if designated by the Director, an 
Executive Assistant Director) and the Attor- 
ney General (or, if designated by the Attorney 
General, the Deputy Attorney General) that 
any action authorized by paragraph (1), (2), 
(3), or (4) of this subsection is necessary for 
the conduct of such undercover operation. 

(b) As soon as the proceeds from an under- 
cover investigative operation with respect to 
which an action is authorized and carried 
out under paragraphs (3) and (4) of subsec- 
tion (a) are no longer necessary for the con- 
duct of such operation, such proceeds or the 
balance of such proceeds remaining at the 
time shall be deposited into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(c) If a corporation or business entity es- 
tablished or acquired as part of an under- 
cover operation under paragraph (2) of sub- 
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section (a) with a net value of over $50,000 
is to be liquidated, sold, or otherwise disposed 
of, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, as 
much in advance as the Director or his desig- 
nee determines is practicable, shall report the 
circumstances to the Attorney General and 
the Comptroller General. The proceeds of the 
liquidation, sale, or other disposition, after 
obligations are met, shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(d)(1) The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion shall conduct detailed financial audits 
of undercover operations closed on or after 
October 1, 1981 and— 

(A) report the results of each audit in 
writing to the Attorney General and 

(B) report annually to the Congress con- 
cerning these audits. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), 
“undercover operation“ means any under- 
cover operation of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, other than a foreign counter- 
intelligence undercover operation— 

(A) in which the gross receipts exceed 
$50,000 and 

(B) which is exempted from section 3617 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 484) or sec- 
tion 304(a) of the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U.S.C. 869 (a)). 

Sec. 7. Section 709(a) of the Controlled 
Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 904(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1980”, and 

(2) by inserting after “1981”, the following: 
“and $228,524,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982,”. 

Sec. 8. Section 511(d) of the Controlled 
Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 88 1 (d)) is amended 
by inserting “and the award of compensation 
to informers in respect to such forfeitures” 
immediately after “compromise of claims”. 

Sec. 9. Without regard to the provisions of 
Section 3617 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 484), the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration is authorized to— 

(a) set aside 25 percent of the net amount 
realized from the forfeiture of seized assets 
and credit such amounts to the current ap- 
propriation account for the purpose, only, of 
an award of compensation to informers in 
respect to such forfeitures and such awards 
shall not exceed the level of compensation 
prescribed by 19 U.S.C. 1619; 

(b) the amounts credited under this sec- 
tion shall be made available for obligation 
until September 30, 1983; 

(c) such awards shall be based on the 
value of the seized property or the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of such property except 
that no award may be paid from or based on 
the value of the seized contraband; and 

(d) the remaining 75 percent of the net 
amount realized from the forfeiture of the 
seized assets referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be paid to the miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury: 

Provided, That the authority furnished by 
this Section shall remain available until 
September 30, 1983, at which time any 
amount of the unobligated balances remain- 
ing in this account, accumulated before Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, shall be paid to the miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury: And pro- 
vided further, That the Drug Enforcement 
Administration shall conduct detailed 
financial audits, semi-annually, of the ex- 
penditure of funds from this account and— 

(1) report the results of each audit, in 
writing, to the Attorney General, and 

(2) report annually to the Congress con- 
cerning these audits. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 569 (a) of Title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the United States Marshals shall execute 
all lawful writs, process, and orders issued 
under authority of the United States, and 
command all necessary assistance to execute 
their duties. 

“(2) Service of civil process, including 
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complaints, summonses, subpoenas, and 
similar process, shall not be performed by 
the United States Marshals on behalf of any 
party other than the United States, unless 
performed pursuant to— 

“(A) section 1915 of this title or any other 
express statutory provision, or 

“(B) order issued by the court in extraor- 
dinary and exigent circumstances”, 

(b) The amendment made to Title 28, 
United States Code, by subsection (a) of this 
section shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act or October 1, 1981, whichever 
date is earlier. 

Sec. 11. (a) The Attorney General shall 
perform periodic evaluations of the overall 
efficiency and effectiveness of the Department 
of Justice programs and any supporting ac- 
tivities funded by appropriations authorized 
by this Act and annual specific program 
evaluations of selected subordinate organiza- 
tions’ programs, as determined by the prior- 
ities set either by the Congress or the At- 
torney General. 

(b) Subordinate Department of Justice or- 
ganizations and their officials shall provide 
all the necessary assistance and cooperation 
in the conduct of evaluations, including full 
access to all information, documentation, 
and cognizant personnel, as required. 

Sec. 12. (a) Chapter 15 of Title 11 United 
States Code (92 Stat. 2651 et seq.) and Chap- 
ter 39 of Title 28 United States Code (92 Stat. 
2662 et seq.) are repealed. 

(b) Section 408 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a uniform Act on the Sub- 
ject of Bankruptcy”, approved November 6, 
1978 (92 Stat. 2686), is repealed. 

(c) Section 330 of Title 11 United States 
Code (92 Stat. 2564) is amended by striking 
out “and to the United States Trustees”. 

Sec. 13. The Act of March 2, 1931 (8 U.S.C. 
1353a and 8 U.S.C. 1353b) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. The Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended by adding after section 283 
the following new section: 


“283a. Reimbursement by vessels and other 
conveyances for extra compensa- 
sation paid to employees for in- 
spectional duties. 

(a) The extra compensation for overtime 
services of immigration officers and employ- 
ees of INS for duties in connection with the 
examination and landing of passengers and 
crews of steamships, trains, airplanes, or 
other vehicles arriving in the United States 
by water, land, or air, from a foreign port 
Shall be paid by the master, owner, agent, 
or consignee of such vessel or conveyance, 
at the rate fixed under the applicable prv- 
visions of 5 U.S.C. 5542 and 5 U.S.C. 5545. 

(b) The extra compensation shall be paid 
if the employee has been ordered to report 
for duty and has reported, whether or not 
the actual inspection or examination takes 
place: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to the inspection at designated ports 
of entry of passengers arriving by interna- 
tional ferries, bridges, or tunnels, or by air- 
craft, railroad trains, or vessels on the Great 
Lakes and connecting waterways, when op- 
erating on regular schedules.” 

Src. 15. (a) 8 U.S.C. 1353c (The Act of 
March 4, 1921 (41 Stat. 1224), as amended), 
is redesignated as 8 U.S.C. 1353b. 

(b)(1) The Act of August 22, 1940, as 
amended (8 U.S.C. 1353d), is amended by 
striking the words “the Act of March 2, 1931” 
and inserting instead the words “section 283a 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

(2) 8 U.S.C. 13534 is redesignated as 8 
U.S.C. 1353c. 

(c) 5 U.S.C. 5549 is amended by: 

(1) striking subsection (2), and 

(2) redesignating subeections (3) through 
(5) as (2) through (4), respectively. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 
S. 952. A bill to simplify the program 
of grants to the States for vocational 
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education and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, 

GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, voca- 
tional education is one of the most 
worthwhile Federal, State, and local in- 
vestments in preparing people for Amer- 
ica’s work force. Its effectiveness is evi- 
dent and its potential is growing. There- 
fore, as the current vocational education 
authorization draws to an end, it is my 
pleasure to introduce legislation to ex- 
tend this important program. 

The measure I am introducing today 
would extend the Vocational Education 
Act while making some changes in the 
funding of the programs. There are 
many approaches to restructuring voca- 
tional education programs, and I realize 
this bill is only one of several concepts 
which have been suggested. The pro- 
gram does deserve to continue. I hope 
that the appropriate committees will ex- 
plore the efficiency of the current pro- 
grams and that this measure will serve 
as a vehicle for reviewing the vocational 
education system. In doing so, I trust we 
can strengthen vocational education. 

This measure extends the Vocational 
Education Act for 5 years. It also incor- 
porates the bloc grant funding mech- 
anism to give State and local education 
agencies more flexibility to structure 
programs in a manner consistent with 
local priorities. 

According to the interim report on 
vocational education by the National In- 
stitute of Education, the procedures for 
distributing Federal funds have created 
problems, confusion, and controversy 
since the passage of the 1976 vocational 
education amendments. The lack of clar- 
ity and the loosely defined priority fund- 
ing requirements have resulted in over- 
lapping and misunderstood regulations. 
Every single State has had a funding 
formula disapproved for one reason or 
another in the last 3 years. Such com- 
plexity and interpretation problems have 
caused administrative burdens on State 
vocational education agencies and the 
schools. 

The bill I am introducing is intended 
to reduce such funding problems by es- 
tablishing bloc grants to States. As pro- 
posed by President Reagan, bloc grants 
allow for flexibility on the State and 
local level in meeting the existing needs. 
By continuing the State plans of the ex- 
isting law, accountability and priorities 
will be maintained. However, States will 
be more capable of targeting resources 
to the programs most needed in the 
State and community. 

Flexibility in the use of Federal funds 
is especially important since Federal 
dollars account for approximately $1 of 
every $11 spent on vocational education. 
Representing such a relatively small 
amount of vocational education re- 
sources, the Federal portion should be 
easily integrated into the State and local 
projects in order to be effective. 

The success of the State and local 
combined efforts can be clearly exemp- 
lified in South Dakota. At the Western 
Dakota Vo-Tech School in Rapid City, 
& cooperative venture between the pri- 
vate trucking sector and the school 
proved that vocational education is a 
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partnership in approaching employment 
needs. A truck and diesel technician pro- 
gram evolved when 22 local diesel me- 
chanic shops realized the need for trained 
diesel mechanics and were willing to con- 
tribute money, time, and equipment. 
Through coordination with the State 
and local education agency, students re- 
ceive valuable experience and the indus- 
try is able to hire trained workers. In 
this instance and countless others, edu- 
cation and industry cooperatively recog- 
nize and respond to training and man- 
power needs. South Dakota’s 90-percent 
in-State placement rate for postsecond- 
ary vocational education graduates is 
proof that the programs are working. 

However, the need for diesel mechan- 
ics in western South Dakota is not nec- 
essarily shared by a vocational school in 
more urban-oriented areas. The widely 
varied needs of our Nation cannot be met 
with rigid categorical requirements that 
actually stifle experimentation in pro- 
grams. Therefore, the Federal role should 
be to foster, not mandate, voc-ed efforts. 

As a member of the House Voc-Ed 
Subcommittee during the consideration 
of the 1976 amendments, I regret that 
our congressional efforts were not as 
well defined as necessary. While our in- 
tentions for block grants were evident, 
the interpretation for distribution was 
left to Federal administrators. I think 
my legislation will make these intentions 
more understood and accepted in the 
States. 

Mr. President, I believe it is fitting 
that we should consider the voc-ed reau- 
thorization at this time. In our goal to 
revitalize our economy, I believe voc-ed 
must play a crucial role. A voc-ed en- 
vironment produces new jobs, improves 
productivity, strengthens industry and 
rejuvenates the economy. I believe that 
through enactment of this legislation we 
can redefine the Federal role in voc-ed, 
reduce the bureaucratic burdens on State 
agencies and make the best use of human 
potential through vocational education 
programs. 


By Mr. HELMS (for himself and 
Mr. East): 

S.J. Res. 63. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
requiring a balanced Federal budget; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT PRO- 

VIDING FOR A BALANCED FEDERAL BUDGET 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution, on behalf of my 
distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina (Mr. East) and myself to pro- 
vide that the Constitution be amended 
to require that Federal outlays do not 
exceed Federal revenues. In other words, 
this is legislation to require a balanced 
Federal budget. 

The discipline this amendment would 
impose on the Congress and the Presi- 
dent is imperative. The cost of failing to 
balance the Federal budget is perilously 
high. This proposed amendment would 
allow deficit spending during a “grave 
national emergency” by a three-fourths 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 

MORALITY OF BALANCED BUDGETS 

The Federal Government has no 

funds to spend except money taken from 
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the taxpayers, or the demonstrably 
ruinous deficit financing. It takes either 
through taxation and other revenue- 
producing activities, or it takes through 
the financing of budget deficits. Infla- 
tion is caused by the monetization of 
those debts—the excessive creation of 
money—through the Federal Reserve 
System's purchase and handling of those 
Federal debt instruments. 

When the Federal Government im- 
poses taxes equal to the amount of the 
expenditures, then citizens can know to 
what degree they are being burdened to 
pay for those Federal outlays. Congress 
has to approve the taxes to match the 
level of outlays. Congress has to justify 
expenditures which are popular or nec- 
essary with equal taxes, which are never 
popular. 

When the President and the Congress 
so operate the Federal Government that 
the politically popular expenditures ex- 
ceed the politically unpopular taxes, 
then Congress is hiding the cost of its 
largess. Politically, it is a “something 
for nothing” pretense. It is about as 
straightforward as a con-game. It is 
about as honest as a chain letter that 
promises windfall wealth. It is the ulti- 
mate “free lunch,” except there’s noth- 
ing free about it. 

Mr. President, let us not be deluded: 
Inflation is caused by Federal deficit 
spending, and inflation is the greatest 
economic disrupter ever conceived by 
man, And the American people now real- 
ize that the evil of inflation is caused by 
deficit spending. 

One major way inflation disrupts the 
economy is in its destruction of the abil- 
ity of people to measure relative eco- 
nomic worth. During inflationary periods, 
the value of currency is not stable, and 
its utility as the most important standard 
of measuring value is lost. And when the 
most important economic standard is 
corrupted, the other standards in the so- 
ciety come under attack. The relativism 
inflation imposes on the economy has 
been paralleled in our time by relativism 
in other values as well. 

Inflation also cripples our society by 
concentrating economic power in the big 
corporations and the big unions. Only the 
big corporations have the power to ride 
out inflation and the money to pay for 
economists to aid in overcoming inflation, 
Only the big unions have muscle to win 
gains for union members in times of in- 
filiation. In other words, the great com- 
petitive vitality that our economy has ex- 
hibited in the past is discouraged, be- 
cause the small businesses are hit hardest 
by inflation, and the small unions are less 
able to operate. The innovators are dis- 
couraged, and penalized, by Govern- 
ment-imposed inflation. 

During inflation other centers of power 
in the society for various educational and 
charitable work are crippled. The re- 
sources of churches, schools, and other 
non-Government groups and organiza- 
tions are eroded by inflation, and as a 
result, the good works that once were 
performed by non-Government organiza- 
tions are now left only to Government. 

And during an inflationary period, the 
independence of the individual is un- 
dermined. The worker that saves for re- 
tirement finds that the value of savings 
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has been cut drastically, and the worker 
finds Government aid the only way to 
survive. 


INFLATION AND THE FOUNDERS 


One of the earliest reasons for forming 
the union was to preserve the sanctity 
of contracts between individuals in the 
various colonies. It was rightly held that 
for commerce to grow and the Nation 
to prosper, contracts between citizens 
should be held enforceable. 

But what do we do today? 

If I rent a house from someone for 
a given sum, I am in effect paying a 
different real amount every month. The 
lease I signed to rent for a sum certain 
is being violated regularly—not by either 
party to that lease, but by the Federal 
Government which is corrupting the 
medium of exchange in which that con- 
tract is denominated. 

By its depreciation of the dollar, the 
Government has not only eliminated the 
sanctity of contracts, it has almost made 
it impossible for a contract to be written 
in terms of constant value. 

An honest dollar is necessary for hon- 
est business. 

THE ECONOMICS OF BUDGET DEFICITS 


Twentieth century budget deficits have 
been rationalized by politicians because 
of the allegedly salutary effects that 
deficits have on the Nation's economy. 
John Maynard Keynes said that the Gov- 
ernment could stimulate economic activ- 
ity by increasing aggregate demand: 
That is, by putting money into people's 
hands through Government deficits. 
Since Government spending is always 
politically popular the politicians nat- 
urally embraced the economics of Lord 
Keynes. The less attractive aspects of 
Keynes’ economics were ignored: The 
inflation, the economic disruptions, and 
the aggrandizement of Government 
power. 

Keynes’ economic theory is today the 
dominant school of thought in our great 
Government-supported universities and 
certainly in the high policy centers of 
our Government. But, the contemporary 
Keynesian view of the economy has 
ceased to fit the facts. The Keynesian 
policies of stimulation have resulted in 
inflation and high unemployment—stag- 
flation. When he was asked about these 
two problems, Jimmy Carter’s Secretary 
of the Treasury said, We don’t know 
enough about inflation.” It was as if the 
side effects of Keynesian policies indi- 
cated something basically wrong with 
reality rather than something basically 
wrong with Keynesian economics. 

In a predictably self-righteous edi- 
torial in the Washington Post, some time 
ago, the contention was advanced that a 
balanced budget would put economics 
back to the era of Calvin Coolidge. The 
obvious unintentional irony is that it 
was during Coolidge’s administration 
that Keynes was writing his most im- 
portant works, and it indeed is the eco- 
nomics of that generation that we must 
discard. 

The “common wisdom” which is held 
by all practicing Keynesians states that 
in times of economic slowdowns, the 
Federal Government should spend more 
than it takes in to stimulate the econ- 
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omy. Not only are these attempts at 
stimulation almost always timed wrong, 
but the stimulation is almost never ac- 
companied by reciprocal spending cut- 
backs when the economy is overheated. 

Ironically, the Post editorialist over- 
looked one of the most important tools of 
demand stimulation—the monetary 
authority of the Federal Reserve System. 
And the Fed does not necessarily need 
the excuse of Federal deficits to expand 
the money supply. 

If the regulation of demand is the axis 
of economic activity as held by orthodox 
Keynesians, then the Federal Reserve 
System should be able to do the job. The 
politically unattractive part about this is, 
of course, that the Keynesian politicians 
would have no excuse for free lunch give- 
away programs. 

In fact, of course, we are now coming 
to the realization that the economy is not 
the simplistic thing that the orthodox 
Keynesians would have us believe. The 
economy depends in large part on the 
kinds of incentives there are for eco- 
nomic activity. 

A balanced Federal budget will require 
Congress to look toward economists that 
have answers and not excuses. A bal- 
anced budget will require that Federal 
expenditures can justify themselves 
within the confines of firm spending 
limits. And, a balanced budget will elim- 
inate the excuse for the scourge of 
inflation. 

The language of my amendment is 
brief. I believe that the Constitution 
should not carry involved statute-like 
verbiage. As a result, however, my pro- 
posal does not specifically define the 
term “outlays.” I think that should be 
clear enough, and I distinctly did not 
want a constitutional amendment to get 
into the nuances of the Budget Act. 

The other possible criticism of my 
amendment is that it does not provide 
for a phase-in of the balanced budget. 
Obviously, if our gluttonous Govern- 
ment went on a strict diet tomorrow and 
ceased running up a deficit of a billion 
dollars every 5 days, there would be 
drastic, untoward side effects. But con- 
stitutional amendments are not passed 
in a day. They usually take several 
years—time enough for Congress to get 
the message and begin trimming down. 

Finally, I think that if Congress does 
not act and act soon, the various States 
may go ahead and amend the Constitu- 
tion by the Convention process. Over 20 
State legislatures have already approved 
resolutions calling for a Constitutional 
Convention to aprrove an amendment 
requiring a balanced Federal budget. 

I have also introduced legislation initi- 
ally sponsored by Senator Sam Ervin of 
North Carolina which would provide for 
an orderly Constitutional Convention 
process, so that if the States act in this 
manner, there will be minimal risk from 
this unprecedented procedure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my joint resolution be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

SJ. Res. 63 

Resolved, by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
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following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years after its submission to the States 
for ratification. 
“ARTI ” 

“SECTION 1, Except when Congress shall 
determine, by three-fourths of the votes of 
both Houses thereof, that a grave national 
emergency exists, the Congress shall assure 
that the total outlays of the Government 
during any fiscal year (not including any 
outlays for the redemption of bonds, notes, 
or other obligations of the United States) 
do not exceed the total receipts of the Gov- 
ernment during such fiscal year (not in- 
cluding any receipts derived from the is- 
suance of bonds, notes, or other obligations 
of the United States)“. 


By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. Kasten, Mr. Denton, Mr. 
MuRKOWSKI, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. DeConcrnqi, and 
Mr. MITCHELL) : 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution designat- 
ing August 13, 1981, as “National Blinded 
Veterans Recognition Day”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Smmpson on this 
legislation appear earlier in today’s 
RECORD.) 


By Mr. PELL (for himself, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. Baucus, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. ZORINSKY, Mr. Ha- 
YAKAWA, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. EacLETON, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Nunn, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. Marmas, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. Cannon, Mr. DE- 
Concini, Mr. BEN, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. CHILES, Mr. Exon, 
Mr. CoHEN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
BoscHwitz, Mr. Rom, Mr. 
WALLop, and Mr. LEAHY): 

S.J. Res. 65. A ioint resolution pro- 
claiming Raoul Wallenberg to be an 
honorary citizen of the United States, 
and reouesting the President to as- 
certain from the Soviet Union the where- 
abouts of Raoul Wallenberg and to 
secure his return to freedom: by unani- 
mous consent, referred jointly to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. PELL, Mr. LEVIN, 
and Mr. Hayakawa on this legislation ap- 
pear earlier in today’s RECORD.) 


By Mr. PRYOR: 

S.J. Res. 66. A joint resolution desig- 
nating May 6, 1981, as “National Nursing 
Home Residents Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL NURSING HOME RESIDENTS DAY 
Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a joint resolution which 
proclaims and authorizes the President 
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to designate May 6, 1981, as “National 
Nursing Home Residents Day.” 

The month of May has been officially 
declared “Older Americans Month.” The 
proclamation I am introducing will go 
even further toward honoring a most 
significant group within the senior cit- 
izens populaticn—the more than 1 mil- 
lion senior citizens who reside in nursing 
homes throughout these United States. 

Mr. President, we are all aware of the 
growing shift in our population—what is 
commonly cailed the graying of America. 
Currently, the more than 25 million 
senior citizens make up a full 11 percent 
of our population. It has been projected 
that, by the year 2000, 31.8 million, or 
12.2 percent of the population, will be 
65 years of age or more. 

But perhaps even more significant 
than this general shift in the population 
is the very dramatic shift that is taking 
place within the over-65 population it- 
self. I am referring to the fact that be- 
tween now and the year 2000, the oldest 
part of our senior citizens population— 
those 85 years and over—will be growing 
most rapidly. 

This demographic shift translates into 
some very real challenges for our insti- 
tutions. It also demands a reassessment 
of our own personal attitudes toward our 
elderly, and specifically toward that 
group of elderly whose value is all too 
often forgotten—the nursing home resi- 
dents of our Nation. These citizens, who 
frequently are treated as a burden, are 
actually an invaluable source of wisdom 
and experience. It is our responsibility 
to foster reintegration of this group into 
their community—to join in support of 
this valuable resource that has, through- 
out the years, helped to make our Nation 
great. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I am proud 
to introduce this joint resolution in the 
Senate to set aside a special day in honor 
of nursing home residents. I hope my 
colleagues will support this resolution to 
establish May 6, 1981, as “National 
Nursing Home Residents Day.” It is my 
understanding that the distinguished 
chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Aging, Congressman CLAUDE PEP- 
PER, Will introduce an identical joint 
resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S.J. Res. 67. A joint resolution to 
establish ‘National Nurse-Midwifery 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL NURSE-MIDWIFERY WEEK 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing a Senate joint resolution 
to proclaim the week of April 19-26, 1982, 
as “National Nurse-Midwifery Week” in 
recognition of the unique contribution 
that our Nation’s nurse-midwives have 
made to the high quality of life that we 
possess in the United States. 


A certified nurse-midwife is an indi- 
vidual who is educated in the two dis- 
tinct disciplines of nursing and mid- 
wifery and who possesses evidence of 
certification according to the require- 
ments of American College of Nurse- 
Midwives. The nurse-midwifery practice 
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is the independent management of the 
care of essentially normal newborns and 
women, antepartally, intrapartally, post- 
partally, and/or gynecologically. This oc- 
curs within a health care system which 
provides for medical consultation, col- 
lahorative management, and referral and 
is in accord with the “functions, stand- 
ards and qualifications for nurse-mid- 
wifery practice” as defined by the Amer- 
ican College of Nurse-Midwives. 

There are approximately 2,200 nurse- 
midwives in the United States and the 
25 universities across our Nation who 
have trained nurse-midwives, represent 
some of the most prestigious institutions 
that we have; for example, Johns Hop- 
kins, Yale, Columbia, and Georgetown 
Universities. 

Although nurse-midwifery formally 
began in this country in 1925 when Mary 
Breckenridge established the first nurse- 
midwifery service in eastern Kentucky, 
there has been a significant increase in 
nurse-midwives only within the past 16 
years. In fact, this profession has doubled 
its membership in the past 5 years and 
there are projections of nearly 5,000 
nurse-midwives serving by the year 1990. 

Nurse-midwives practice today in a 
variety of settings including traditional 
hospitals, public health departments, 
private practicing physicians, family 
planning clinics, and the independent 
and copractices of other nurse-midwives. 
They have been working closely with 
various hospital authorities and the 
Federal Trade Commission in order to 
insure that the consumer will truly have 
complete freedom of choice and as part 
of this, that the certified nurse-midwife 
will be able to have hospita: admitting 
privileges. 

From all the evidence that I have seen, 
the availability of high quality nurse- 
midwife services have very definitely 
been in the best interest of our Nation. 
Accordingly, I am introducing this leg- 
islation today in order to provide the 
profession with the public recognition 
that they so richly deserve. 

Mr. President, I reqvest unanimous 
consent that the text of this joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 67 

Whereas the health and safety of child- 
bearing families is of paramount importance 
in our society; 

Whereas nurse-midwives have practiced in 
this country since coming to the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky in 1925; 

Whereas the Federal Government has a 
long history of support for the nurse-mid- 
wifery practice and education; 

Whereas certified nurse-midwives have 
demonstrated their ability to give high qual- 
ity care to normal mothers and babies 
throughout the maternity cycle, and their 
emphasis on health teaching and high qual- 
ity care for well mothers and babies makes 
them a valuable part of the health care 
team and makes their services increasingly 
in demand by the public; 

Whereas nurse-midwifery care has a 


proven record in reducing infant morbidity 
and mortality; 


Whereas nurse-midwifery care has been 
demonstrated to be cost effective for families 
and for the Nation; 
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Whereas childbearing families have found 
nurse-midwives responsive to their wishes 
for more participatory maternity care; and 

Whereas the Congress has already recog- 
nized the autonomous practice of certified 
nurse-midwives under both Medicaid and 
the Department of Defense Civilian Health 
and Medical Program of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS) : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Congress de- 
clares April 19 to 26, 1982 as National Nurse- 
Midwifery Week, and Congress recognizes the 
unique contribution that nurse-midwives 
have made to mothers and babies in the 
United States during the past half century. 


a ĩrsL.ꝑ — 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 63 


At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT 
C. Byrp) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 63, a bill to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide compliance date extensions 
for steelmaking facilities on a case-by- 
‘vase basis to facilitate modernization. 

At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 63, 
supra. 

S. 114 

At the request of Mr. DeConcini, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 114, a 
bill to establish rational criteria for the 
imposition of the sentence of death, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 141 


At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 141, a bill 
relating to tax treatment of qualified 
dividend reinvestment plans. 

8. 207 


At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hernz) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 207, a bill 
to amend the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 to limit the property and 
casualty and life insurance activities of 
bank holding companies and their sub- 
sidiaries. 

8. 267 

At the request of Mr. DeConcini, the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, JR.) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 267, a bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide that the Federal 
tort claims provisions of that title are 
the exclusive remedy in medical malprac- 
tice actions and proceedings resulting 
from federally authorized National 
Guard training activities, and for other 
purposes. 

8. 408 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Martuias), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Rot), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. CocH- 
RAN), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Lucar), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Boscuwitz), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Schurr), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Grasstey), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Srumpson), and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
GAS) were added as cosponsors of S. 408, 
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a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 with respect to the income 

tax treatment-of earned income of citi- 

zens or residents of the United States 

earned abroad, and for other purposes. 
S. 432 


At the request of Mr. Maruras, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 432, a 
bill to establish a Commission on the 
International Application of Antitrust 
Laws. 

8. 481 

At the request of Mr. HeLms, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. RoTH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 481, a bill to 
restore the right of voluntary prayer in 
public schools and to promote the sepa- 
ration of powers. 

8. 517 


At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and 
the Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWK- 
INS) were added as cosponsors of S. 517, 
a bill to amend the Clean Air Act to pro- 
vide for further assessment of the valid- 
ity of the theory concerning depletion of 
ozone in the stratosphere by halocarbon 
compounds before proceeding with any 
further regulation of such compounds, to 
provide for periodic review of the status 
of the theory of ozone depletion, and for 
other purposes. 

8. 527 

At the request of Mr. Baucus, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Leany) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 527, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to subject pension trusts to the tax 
imposed by section 511 on unrelated 
business income for income related to 
the sale or rental of farmland and graz- 
ing land. 

8. 622 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick), and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Kennepy) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 622, a bill to control the 
export of hazardous wastes. 

8. 631 


At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
AnprEws) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 631, a bill to dismiss 
certain cases pending before the Edu- 
cation Appeal Board. 

8. 664 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 664, a bill to amend section 481(d) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

8. 698 


At the request of Mr. DeConcrn1, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 698, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to assist the Yuma County Wa- 
ter Users’ Association, Ariz., to relocate 
the headquarters of such association. 

8. 701 

At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. RotH), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the 
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Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
DeConcini), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon), and the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Boren) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 701, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1954 to pro- 
vide for the exclusion from taxation of 
interest earned on deposits which are 
used for residential mortgage lending 
purposes. 
8. 734 

At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 734, 
an original bill to encourage exports by 
facilitating the formation and operation 
of export trading companies, export 
trade associations, and the expansion of 
export trade services generally. 

8. 780 


At the request of Mr. Wattop, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
GAS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 750, 
& bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide nonrefundable 
tax credits for investments in qualified 
industrial energy efficiency and fuel con- 
version projects, and for other purposes. 

8. 777 


At the request of Mr. Tower. the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. JoHNSTON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 777, a bill to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act to restrict the jurisdiction of 
the United States over the discharge of 
dredged or fill material to those dis- 
charges which are into navigable waters, 
and for other purposes. 

5. 857 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 857, a bill to 
impose quantitative restrictions on the 
importation of lamb meat. 

8. 877 


At the request of Mr. Cannon, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 877, a bill to 
authorize appropriations for certain 
maritime programs of the Department 
of Commerce for fiscal year 1982, and 
for other purposes. 

8. 894 

At the request of Mr. Cannon, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 894, a 
bill to exempt rural electrical coopera- 
tives from fees under the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


At the request of Mr. InovveE, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Symms), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Rrecte), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
Gas), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Harck), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. ABpNoR), and the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. DeConcINI) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 12, 
a joint resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the President to designate Novem- 
ber 14 of each year as “Operating Room 
Nurses Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 50 

At the request of Mr. DeConcrnt1, the 

Senator from Delaware (Mr. RoTa), the 
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Senator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Cow), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Cocuran), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. D’Amarto), the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) , the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. GARN) , the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLop), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI) were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 50, a joint resolution 
designating July 17, 1981 as “National 
POW-MIA Recognition Day.” 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 
At the request of Mr. DoLe, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Haren), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) , the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar), the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), 
and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABDNOR) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, a con- 
current resolution expressing the sense 
of the Congress with respect to imple- 
menting the objectives of the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons (1981). 
SENATE RESOLUTION 74 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
ton), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. MerzensauM), the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER), and the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 
74, a resolution relating to actions taken 
by the foreign ministers of the Non- 
alined Movement at their recently con- 
cluded meeting in New Delhi. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 111—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION IN RELA- 
TION TO INFANT NUTRITION 


Mr. LEAHY submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Committeee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry: 

S. Res. 111 

Whereas it is the right of every child to be 
adequately nourished as a means of attain- 
ing and maintaining proper health, and it is 
the responsibility of every society to ensure 
the effective enjoyment of this right so that 
children may develop to their full potential; 

Whereas nutrition is among the most 
critical needs of infants from birth: 

Whereas mother’s milk provides the best 
possible food for infants and breastfeeding 
provides the optimal biological and emo- 
tional means of nourishment for health 
child development; 

Whereas infant feeding practices are of 
critical importance and inappropriate feed- 
ing practices can lead to malnutrition and 
death, particularly when economic condi- 
tions in the home and the community limit 
access to food, adequate sanitation, and 
other basic health safeguards; 

Whereas member nations of the World 
Health Organization and UNICEF conscious 
of these conditions and aware of the impact 
of certain marketing practices of manufac- 
turers of breastmilk substitutes, have been 
developing a code to promote health pro- 
grams which encourage breastfeeding and 
guide the development of acceptable market- 
ing practices of breastmilk substitutes; 

Whereas the formulation of this code was 
affirmed by consensus at the May 1980 World 
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Health Assembly, and the Executive Board 
of the World Health Organization unani- 
mously approved a proposed draft of such a 
code in January 1981, which is to be sub- 
mitted to member nations at the World 
Health Assembly in May 1981; and 

Whereas the United States has historically 
been the world leader in advocating and up- 
holding the rights of all individuals for ade- 
quate nutrition and health, and the United 
States Government supported resolutions on 
breastfeeding, infant nutrition, and sales 
promotion of infant foods which were 
adopted by the World Health Assembly in 
1974, 1978, and 1980: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that: 

(1) the United States representatives to 
the meeting of the World Health Assembly 
in May 1981 should vote in favor of adopting 
the “International Code of Marketing of 
Breastmilk Substitutes,” proposed by the 
World Health Organization and UNICEF, and 
should oppose amendments which weaken 
the purpose or delay the use of this code; 

(2) the American infant formula industry 
should abide by the guidelines of this code, 
particularly with respect to exports and ac- 
tivities of subsidiaries in developing coun- 
tries; 

(3) the President should actively encour- 
age the governments of other countries ex- 
porting infant formula to call upon the in- 
fant formula industries in their respective 
countries to comply with this code; and 

(4) the President should cooperate with 
the governments of developing countries in 
their efforts to develop health standards and 
programs designed to implement the objec- 
tive of this code. 

@ Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, today Iam 
submitting the infant nutrition resolu- 
tion. along with Senator HATFIELD. 

This resolution expresses the support 
of this body for the World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO) and UNICEF's efforts to 
combat infant malnutrition by support- 
ing breastfeeding and countering the 
trend toward inappropriate and poten- 
tially dangerous infant feeding practices. 
Epecifically, the resolution calls for the 
President to support the International 
Code of Marketing of Breastmilk Sub- 
stitutes, which has been developed by 
WHO and UNICEF in close consultation 
with health and nutrition scientists, gov- 
ernment health ministries, nongovern- 
mental organizations active in the areas 
of health, nutrition, development and 
consumer affairs, and representatives of 
the infant formula industry. 

The persistance of widespread hunger 
and malnutrition in the world continues 
to be one of the most awesome challenges 
confronting humanity. Hunger has many 
faces, but is perhaps most tragic when it 
strikes at the lives of children. Over 200 
million young children are chronically 
malnourished, and each year more than 
11 million children die before reaching 
their first birthday. Less well known is 
the fact that each year as many as 10 
million infants in developing countries 
suffer acutely from the effects of bottle 
feeding under poverty conditions. 

Mother’s milk provides all of the essen- 
tial nutrients required for infant health, 
as well as a range of natural anti-infec- 
tive properties. It is the optimal means of 
feeding for all infants for at least the 
first 4 to 6 months. When mothers have 
ready access to clean water, refrigeration 
and modern stoves, are able to read for- 
mula labels and mixing instructions, and 
have sufficient incomes to be able to mix 
formula full strength, feeding with for- 
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mula can be a viable alternative to 
breastfeeding. But in most areas of de- 
veloping countries, infant formula use 
has been shown to be extremely hazard- 
ous. Dr. Halfdan Mahler, Director Gen- 
eral of WHO has said: 

Evidence from the Third World indicates 
that infants breastfed for less than 6 months, 
or not at all, have a mortality rate 5 to 10 
times higher in the second 6 months of life 
than those breastfed for 6 months or more. 


Modernization and urbanization are 
among the major causes of declining 
breastfeeding and increased bottle feed- 
ing. Another important (and relatively 
more controllable) cause has been the 
vigorous advertising and promotional 
campaigns undertaken by formula man- 
ufacturers, billboards, posters, calen- 
dars, and “baby books” have been used 
to promote formula use. “Milk nurses” 
or “mothercraft” workers, often dressed 
to resemble nurses, have visited mothers 
in maternity wards, in clinics and in 
homes, offering free samples of formula. 
Once interrupted, the process of lacta- 
tion can be extremely difficult to re- 
establish. 

James Grant, executive director of 
UNICEF, has highlighted the importance 
of countercyclical measures to protect 
breastfeeding: 

In the crucial first few months of life, 
breastfeeding is usually the young child's 
life-line. And the recent drift towards the 
bottle feeding of babies, a drift for which the 
industrialized world has provided both the 
example and the means, has costs tens of 
thousands of young lives. 

Sadly, therefore, “advertising” the fact 
that breast milk is best is now also a neces- 
sary step in improving child health ... 

In part, the campaign for breastfeeding 
must also be a campaign to regulate those 
who promote and sell commercial infant 
formula to mothers who do not need it, can- 
not afford it, and are unable to safely use it. 


No one argues seriously that infant 
formula should be withdrawn from the 
marketplace. A small percentage of 
women are physiologically incapable of 
breastfeeding; for their children, for- 
mula can be lifesaving. All mothers, of 
course, should be able to make their own 
choices about infant feeding practices. 
Mothers should be able to make informed 
choices, however, with full knowledge as 
to the benefits of breastfeeding and the 
health risks posed by bottle feeding. 

The WHO/UNICEF code represents a 
major first step forward toward safe- 

the practices of breastfeeding 
and restricting the more egregious forms 
of advertising and promotion of commer- 
cial breast milk substitutes. The code is 
based on the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the historic October 1979 WHO/ 
UNICEF Meeting on Infant and Young 
Child Feeding, which brought together 
150 representatives from international 
health and development organizations, 
member governments, the health and 
nutrition sciences, nongovernmental or- 
ganizations such as OXFAM, the Chris- 
tian Medical Commission and the Infant 
Formula Action Coalition, and the infant 
Oren industry. 

e same broad cross-spect — 
dividuals and organizations fare teen 
fully represented in the series of con- 
sultations convened by WHO and 
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UNICEF as an integral part of the proc- 
ess of developing the code. A final draft 
of the code has now received the unani- 
mous support of the executive boards of 
both WHO and UNICEF. 

At last year’s World Health Assembly, 
the resolution calling on the staff of 
WHO and UNICEF to develop a code 
passed unanimously, with almost 60 dele- 
gations speaking on the need for a strong 
code. In the United Kingdom, Under 
Secretary for Health Sir George Young 
recently announced that his Government 
would support the code. Young’s an- 
nouncement came after more than 180 
Members of Parliament from all parties 
had signed an “Early Day Motion” in 
support of the code. The code itself is 
expected to receive virtually unanimous 
support this year. 

Recently three American infant for- 
mula companies announced their oppo- 
sition to the code, after previously ex- 
pressing support. In my view, these com- 
panies are taking an extremely short- 
sighted position. In light of the over- 
whelming support which the code has 
received from both developed and devel- 
oping countries—and the fact that these 
companies wish to continue operating in 
these same countries—together with the 
fact that this code is to be adopted as a 
recommendation to be voluntarily com- 
plied with, it seems to me that these for- 
mula companies are seriously overreact- 
ing. To again quote UNICEF's Mr. Grant: 

It is hard to see the disadvantages for re- 
sponsible manufacturers if a general Code 
of Marketing is implemented that prevents 
less responsible producers from using unde- 
sirable forms of brand competition. 


I am submitting this resolution today 
as a reminder that our Nation continues 
to be deeply concerned about the fate 
of all of the world’s children and com- 
mitted to working for a world in which 
no child need go to bed hungry at night. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Infant Nutrition Resolution. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEEP DREDGE 
HARBORS 


AMENDMENT NO. 31 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works.) 

Mr. DOMENICI submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 809) to require recovery of 
certain expenditures of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for operation, main- 
tenance, and construction of deep-draft 
channels and ocean and Great Lakes 
ports of the United States and to author- 
ize such construction in specified 
circumstances. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INLAND 
WATERWAY PROJECT 
AMENDMENT NO. 32 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works.) 

Mr. DOMENICI submitted an amend- 
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ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 810) to provide for the re- 
covery of capital and operation and 
maintenance costs assignable to com- 
mercial waterway transportation for cer- 
tain U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in- 
land waterway projects. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting amendments designed 
to improve both our inland waterway 
system and our coastal port system. 
These two amendments seek to augment 
these systems in a way that makes sense 
economically, and in a way that assures 
more rapid development of the truly 
needed projects. 

As many of my colleagues know, I have 
long believed that our Nation no longer 
has the luxury of being able to subsidize 
major commercial beneficiaries of water- 
borne transportation. Such subsidies 
create economic distortions that damage 
competitive modes of transportation and 
prove unfair to the American taxpaying 
public. A sound system of cost recovery 
not only lessens those distortions, but it 
provides a mechanism to assure the pub- 
lic that only the truly necessary and im- 
portant projects will be built to meet the 
long-term needs of our country. 


The legislation I am introducing today 
would continue a significant Federal sub- 
sidy for waterborne transportation. But 
the amendments provide for a phased 
reduction in the level of that subsidy, and 
assure greater market participation in 
the selection of projects. Very simply, if 
the users of a proposed project are will- 
ing to pay a substantial portion of the 
costs of a project, as well as its future 
operation and maintenance, the Congress 
and the public will know that the project 
is likely to prove a wise investment. Cost- 
sharing will give the taxpayers a sense of 
confidence they now lack. 


Because of that confidence, the Con- 
gress will be able to expedite projects. 
In fact, these amendments authorize the 
construction of future commercial water- 
way and port projects, eliminating the 
need for protracted and frustrating con- 
gressional delays. Let me explain how 
the two amendments work. 


The first amendment replaces lan- 
guage in S. 809, which is the administra- 
tion’s proposal for cost-recovery on deep- 
draft channels. My alternative approach 
is intended to provide for more rapid port 
improvements in return for cost-sharing 
on certain projects. It offers port op- 
erators this option: you pay for part of 
the cost, and we will move your project 
to the head of the list of work to be 
accomplished. 


Section 2 spells out various congres- 
sional findings; these are clear and need 
no further explanation. 


Section 3 creates an automatic au- 
thorization procedure that will enable 
the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, to 
deepen any major harbor beyond the 
depth of 40 feet whenever a local pub- 
lic entity—either a State or city or re- 
gional authority—agrees to pay half the 
projects construction costs during the 
construction period, plus 75 percent of 
the future operation and maintenance 
costs for the project. The local public 
entity must provide the Secretary of the 
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Army with evidence that it has estab- 
lished a mechanism that will assure those 
payments. 

The local public entity would have a 
variety of options. It might establish a 
port fee system collected from vessels 
using the port, or it might issue bonds, 
or it might utilize general revenues. The 
choice is strictly a local one. 

Subsection (b) makes it clear that the 
local public agency has the authority to 
collect a user fee from users of the chan- 
nel—a fee that might be designed to en- 
able the local agency to pay off revenue 
bonds or to repay the local portion of 
the cost of operations and maintenance. 

Once the local public entity provides 
the assurances I have described toward 
the costs of the construction and opera- 
tions, the Secretary of the Army is di- 
rected to give a high priority, in his re- 
quest for the budget, to the construc- 
tion of that project over projects of simi- 
lar character. 

I anticipate that such an automatic 
authorization process, plus priority fund- 
ing, would truly expedite project devel- 
opment. Yet I remain open to other sug- 
gestions for methods to assure even more 
completely that such work would be 
moved forward as rapidly as possible. 

I should add that there may be a need 
to create greater flexibility in the method 
for making the local payment, or even 
allowing the local interests to move for- 
ward to dredge the main harbor chan- 
nels as a fully local project, outside the 
program of the Corps of Engineers. 

Let me explain why I believe such an 
approach is very important. A few weeks 
ago, the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works heard testimony from the 
Army Corps of Engineers. The corps told 
us that it could not complete a proposed 
deepending of Norfolk Harbor in Vir- 
ginia until 1989, even assuming that 
everything falls into place—that there 
are no hitches in authorizing or fund- 
ing the project, or in obtaining such 
items as the necessary dredging equip- 
ment and spoil disposal areas. 

I find such slow process totally unac- 
ceptable. We must find a better ap- 
proach, which is what this bill seeks to 
achieve. 

This amendment includes one further 
technique for expediting the program. 
If the local public entity also agrees to 
repay the full costs of the corps’ studies 
to design the project, the Secretary of 
the Army will give that study a high 
priority in any request for general in- 
vestigation funds and he will be directed 
to expedite that study and complete it 
within 3 years. Obviously, there are 
cases where the study could be completed 
in much less time; the point is that the 
study should be completed as rapidly as 
possible. 

A major problem with the corps pro- 
gram for port development—and water 
resources in general—is the total ab- 
sence of priorities. If Congress were to 
authorize and fund the Norfolk project, 
we are also likely to authorize and fund 
similar projects for New Orleans and 
Mobile and Charleston and Galveston 
and any number of other important 
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We must find some way to allow the 
market and the shippers to select the 
cost-effective priority. My proposal will 
assure the citizens of Norfolk, or the 
citizens of Mobile, or the citizens of Gal- 
veston, or the citizens of New Orleans 
that if they and their customers can get 
their act together, the Federal Govern- 
ment will move their project ahead as 
rapidly as possible. I would hope that 
such work could be completed in periods 
far shorter than the 8 years projected 
by General Heiberg. That may not be 
possible, but at least it will be completed 
in 8 years. The funds will be focused 
on those ports which need to be deep- 
ened, rather than being spread broadly— 
and slowly—among a large number of 
ports, dragging the completion dates well 
into the 1990’s or beyond. 

I should point out that this approach 
is strictly discretionary; if a port decides 
not to cost-share and thus obtain prior- 
ity treatment, it may still receive fund- 
ing in the traditional—although slow— 
process. 

My second amendment replaces the 
language in S. 810, which is the adminis- 
tration’s cost-recovery proposal for in- 
land waterways. My alternative would 
establish a new cost recovery system for 
inland navigation. In many ways, it is 
similar to legislation I sponsored several 
years ago. That earlier legislation passed 
the Senate, but did not become law. 

This amendment establishes a per- 
centage cost recovery for inland water- 
ways that is identical to what I have 
proposed for coastal ports: 50-percent 
capital expenditures, plus 75 percent of 
operation and maintenance expenditures. 

There are a couple of significant 
changes from my 1977 and 1978 legisla- 
tion. First, that earlier legislation had 
required 100-percent cost recovery on op- 
erations and maintenance. This amend- 
ment reduces that figure, but envisions 
a more rapid imposition of user charges— 
5 years, rather than 10 years. 

Specifically, this amendment requires 
that in the initial year of cost recovery 
(fiscal year 1983), the users of the sys- 
tem would pay 25 percent of the total 
expenditures for operations and mainte- 
nance; in the second year, 50 percent 
of those operating expenditures; in the 
third year, 75 percent of expenditures 
for operations and maintenance; in the 
fourth year, 75 percent of operations 
and maintenance, plus 25 percent of the 
capital expenditures from the preceding 
year. In the fifth year, and thereafter, 
the percentage would stand at 75 per- 
cent of operations and maintenance, plus 
50 percent of capital expenditures. User 
fees would be based on the previous year’s 
expenditures for such work. 

It must be noted, of course, that this 
amendment provides a permanent 25- 
percent Federal subsidy of operations and 
maintenance costs, plus a 50-percent 
capital subsidy. I do not know that these 
suggested percentages are set at the cor- 
rect levels. However, I do believe that 
they represent a sound starting point. 
And, I believe that a case is more likely 
to be made for higher levels of cost 
recovery, rather than lower. 


Currently, Federal law imposes a mod- 
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est fue tax on the inland barge system, 
a tax which President Reagan has sug- 
gested be sharply increased. I would 
make two points. First, my amendment 
provides that any fuel tax payments by 
an operator be credited as an offset 
against the user fees to be paid by that 
operator. There would be no double col- 
lection; some of the percentage fee would 
be paid by existing fuel tax, with addi- 
tional charges collected in lockage fees, 
segment charges, and other methods that 
more accurately reflect the use and cost 
of the inland waterways. 

Second, I believe a user fee that is 
more closely related to the location of 
expenditures makes more sense, lessen- 
ing the danger and problems of cross- 
subsidies within the waterways in- 
dustry. 

This amendment also envisions a 
change from current law in the defini- 
tion of inland waterways, eliminating 
the present exclusion of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee and various other waterways 
that now are free of any charge or tax. 

I believe this bill offers major benefits 
to the waterway industry, in return for 
this fee. Section 5 provides automatic 
authority for the Secretary of the Army, 
using funds from the Inland Waterways 
Trust Fund, to construct new inland 
waterways projects. It will work this 
way: If the Corps of Engineers finds 
that a waterways project is cost effective 
and sound from an engineering and en- 
vironmental basis, and represents a pri- 
ority need in the development of the 
waterways of the United States, the 
Secretary may, without further congres- 
sional authorization, use the trust fund 
to build the project. Thus, assuming 
there is enough money in the trust fund, 
the Secretary of the Army, working with 
the waterways industry, would have the 
sole discretion to construct those proj- 
ects essential to the development of a 
sound waterway system. 

I am convinced this will provide a 
useful tool in expediting projects, as- 
suring that there will no longer be un- 
necessary and needless fights and delays 
over whether or not to build projects 
such as locks and dam 26 on the 
Mississippi. 

I would also like to explain how the 
Waterways Trust Fund would work. 
Present law requires that the trust fund 
be expended on waterway projects, when 
authorized and appropriated by Con- 
gress. Under the legislation I am intro- 
ducing today, both the existing tax and 
the new user charges would be deposited 
in the trust fund. Moneys in that fund 
would be guaranteed to be available for 
spending on new waterway construction 
projects; projects now under construc- 
tion would be continued by direct ap- 
propriations. 

It is my intent that the fund—financed 
by both operating and construction 
charges—would be the sole source of 
new construction work. But I recognize 
that such a limitation may eventually 
prove impractical, and that some gen- 
eral revenues eventually may have to be 
transferred to the fund to assure rapid 
project work. 


Mr. President, I believe these amend- 
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ments represent a sound approach. Yet 
I do not pretend that it is the ultimate 
answer. Rather, I am convinced that 
they provide a basis for discussion, and 
I believe they merit the serious consid- 
eration of my colleagues and the indus- 
tries affected. 

I should point out that I do not offer 
these amendments in any effort to un- 
dercut the administration. I commend 
the administration for its initiative. 
However, I believe that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works needs 
to consider alternative approaches to as- 
sure that we eventually report the most 
practical and effective legislation to get 
these programs moving forward on a 
fair basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of a chart showing the 
costs of my amendment to S. 810, plus 
a copy of both amendments, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. I should note 
that the figures in the chart assume the 
fiscal year 1982 level of waterways fund- 
ing, a level that may not persist once the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project nears 
completion, and once the waterways in- 
dustry begins to press for the more cost- 
effective projects as a technique for low- 
ering its overall expenditures. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 31 

Beginning with page 1, line 3, strike all 
through line 3 on page 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“This Act may be cited as the “Coastal 
Port Improvement Act of 1981.” 

“CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 

“Sec. 2. (a) Congress finds that: 

“(1) An increase in the volumes of coal, 
grain, and other bulk commodities that are 
exported by the United States is in the in- 
terest of the continuing development of 
productive jobs in the nation’s private sec- 
tor and improvement in the nation’s balance 
of international payments; 

“(2) Increased exports will be more eco- 
nomical if shipped on vessels having drafts 
greater than can now be accommodated at 
harbors of the United States; and 

“(3) The absence of any realistic consid- 
eration of the needs and demands of ship- 
pers and the marketplace in the selection 
of priorities in the construction of major 
harbors is wasteful of national resources, 
and, therefore, fails to meet the transporta- 
tion needs of the United States. 

“(b) Congress further finds that within 
the limited funds that will be available to 
the United States for major harbor improve- 
ments, investments should be undertaken in 
a manner that provides the greatest possible 
degree of assurance that such investments 
will prove wise and will provide economic 
benefits to the Nation. 

“(c) Therefore, the Congress declares 
that the sound economic development of the 
Nation requires the dredging of major har- 
bors, on the basis of their priority, to depths 
greater than now exist, and that economic 
considerations and priorities are best imple- 
mented when commercial and other direct 
beneficiaries of such imvrovements partici- 
pate, through cost-sharing, in the selection 
and the exveditious completion of such 
needed projects. 

“(d) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
Act to establish a system of ped gen tant in 
the development of ma‘or harbors that pro- 
motes the more expeditious construction of 
needed harbor projects to depths greater than 
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40 feet, and further promotes equity and 
efficiency among all harbor projects. 
“PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”), is authorized to deepen any major 
harbor to a depth greater than 40 feet below 
mean low water whenever a non-Federal 
public body requests such deepening and, 
upon completion by the Secretary of the 
necessary engineering and environmental 
studies and cost estimates for such work, 
agrees in writing to pay 50 per centum of the 
project construction cost during the period 
of construction, plus 75 per centum of 
future operating and maintenance costs of 
such project. Prior to the initiation of con- 
struction, such non-Federal public body shall 
provide to the Secretary evidence that it has 
established a mechanism, satisfactory to the 
Secretary, that will assure such payments. 

“(b) Any non-Federal public body that 
signs an agreement with the Secretary under 
the terms of subsection (a) of this section 
is authorized to recover all or a portion of 
the body’s share of the cost of the work to be 
performed pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section through the collection of fees from 
commercial vessels utilizing such works. 

“(c) Whenever a non-Federal public body 
agrees in writing with the Secretary to repay 
the cost of the studies and estimates de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section once 
such studies and estimates are completed, 
the Secretary shall give such study and esti- 
mates a high priority in any request for 
general investigation funds, and shall expe- 
dite such study and estimates, together with 
environmental reviews, and seek to complete 
such study, estimates, and review within 
three years of their initiation. 

d) Payments by a non-Federal public 
body under the terms of this section shall be 
made to the Secretary, who shall deposit such 
payments in the general fund of the Treasury, 


“PRIORITY TREATMENT 


“Sec. 4. Once a local public entity provides 
the assurances described in Section 3(a) of 
this Act, the Secretary shall in any request 
for construction funds, give a high priority 
to the construction of such project over 
projects of a similar character, and seek to 
complete such project as rapidly as possible.” 


AMENDMENT No. 32 


Beginning on page 1, line 5, strike all 
through line 2 on page 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


“Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that con- 
struction of an inland navigational system 
that imposes on the direct beneficiaries of 
such system only a nominal cost, and a cost 
which is unrelated to the improvements to 
such system, is unfair to the operators and 
users of competing modes of transportation 
and creates distortions in transportation 
usage that are wasteful of the resources of 
the United States. 

“(b) The Congress declares that national 
economic development requires the mainte- 
nance of an adequate inland waterway sys- 
tem; however, as a matter of equity and ef- 
ficiency, the commercial users of this inland 
waterways system should contribute a fair 
proportion of the Federal navigation-related 
costs involved in building, operating, main- 
taining, and rehabilitating such waterways, 
directly related to such costs. 

“(c) Tt is, therefore, the purpose of this Act 
to authorize the construction of projects on 
the inland waterways of the United States 
and that such projects shall be financed by 
a system of user charges that will promote 
greater equity and efficiency among all mod- 
els of transportation and demonstrate the 
economic feasibility of projects on the inland 
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waterways of the United States, providing a 
market test for their need. 


“SCHEDULE OF USER CHARGES 


“Src. 3. (a) Not later than nine months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Transportation shall, after 
consultation with the Secretary of the Army, 
and after conducting public hearings and 
permitting not less than forty-five days for 
public comment, publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister proposed regulations for a system of 
user charges (including methods of collec- 
tion) intended to recover that portion of the 
Federal navigation-related costs of the op- 
eration, maintenance, new construction, 
and rehabilitation of the inland waterways 
of the United States described in subsection 
(d) of this section. After receiving com- 
ments on the proposed regulations required 
by this subsection, the Secretary shall, no 
later than July 1, 1982, promulgate final 
regulations that establish a schedule and 
method of collection of user charges to be 
paid by commercial users of the inland wa- 
terways of the United States. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, such charges 
shall become effective on October 1, 1982. In 
establishing user charges under this section, 
the Secretary of Transportation is authorized 
and directed to assure that user charges 
applying to any particular existing segment 
of the inland waterways of the United States 
shall be set at a level so as not to cause 
severe economic disruption among the com- 
mercial users of such segment. 

“(b) The schedule of user charges promul- 
gated under this section shall, to the ex- 
tent reasonable and equitable, be deter- 
mined, in accordance with subsection (d) of 
this section, on the basis of the full costs of 
operating, maintaining, constructing, and 
rehabilitating the inland waterways of the 
United States, and various segments thereof, 
during the preceding fiscal year, and may 
refiect (1) the volume of commercial traffic; 
(2) seasonal and other repetitive peak de- 
mands for use of the inland waterways of 
the United States; and (3) any other fac- 
tors that the Secretary of Transportation, 
after consultation with the Secretary of the 
Army, finds reasonable and equitable. 

“(c) The Secretary of Transportation, in 
promulgating final regulations under this 
section, is authorized to utilize, but is not 
limited to, one or more of the following 
mechanisms as a way to recover a portion of 
the Federal navigation-related costs from 
the commercial users of the inland water- 
ways of the United States: (1) license fees; 
(2) congestion charges; (3) charges based 
on ton-miles over a given segment; (4) lock- 
age fees; and (5) charges based on 
the capacity of cargo vessels, loaded and un- 
loaded, over various segments of the inland 
waterways of the United States. No charge 
shall be collected from, or imputed to, the 
use of any inland waterway that is not oper- 
ated and maintained by the United States. 

„(d) (1) User charges authorized by this 
Act shall be adequate to recover (A) 75 per 
centum of the full navigation-related ex- 
penditures of the Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, on 
the operation and maintenance of the in- 
land waterways of the United States in 
accordance with paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, and (B) 50 per centum of the full 
navigation-related expenditures of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, acting through the Chief 
of Engineers, on new construction and re- 
habilitation of the inland waterways of the 
United States in accordance with paragraph 
(3) of this subsection. ù 

“(2) During the first year that user charges 
established under this section are effective, 
such charges shall be equal to 25 per centum 
of the total expenditures described in sub- 


paragraph (A) of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
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section, and shall be increased by 25 per 
centum of such total expenditures for each 
of the succeeding two years until 75 per 
centum of such total expenditures is 
reached. 

“(3) During the fourth year that user 
charges established under this section are 
effective, such charges shall, in addition to 
the charges in subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, be equal to 25 
per centum of the total expenditures de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, and shall be increased 
by 25 per centum of such total expendi- 
tures in the succeeding year. 

“(e) Charges under this section shall be 
collected by the Secretary of Transportation 
and deposited in the Inland Waterways 
Trust Fund established by Section 203 of 
the “Inland Waterways Revenue Act of 1978” 
(Public Law 95-502). 

“PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO PAY 

“Sec. 4. Failure to pay any user charge 
established under this Act shall subject the 
violator to a forfeiture of not more than 
$10,000 per day, and prohibit the violator 
from the use of any lock on the inland 
waterways of the United States that is op- 
erated and maintained by the United States 
during the period of violation of this Act. 
Such forfeiture shall be collected by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and deposited in 
the Treasury. 

“PROJECT CONSTRUCTION 


“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, is au- 
thorized to utilize funds deposited in the 
Inland Waterways Trust Fund, established 
by Section 203 of the “Inland Waterways 
Revenue Act of 1978” (Public Law 95-502), 
to construct projects for improvements on 
the inland waterways of the United States, 
Provided, That such Trust Funds monies 
shall be the sole source of Federal funds for 
projects for which construction is initiated 
subsequent to the enactment of this Act; 
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and Provided further, That no further au- 
thorization by Congress of a project to be 
constructed under this section shall be nec- 
essary, so long as the Secretary of the Army, 
acting trough the Chief of Engineers, finds 
that such project is cost-effective, sound on 
an engineering and environmental basis, and 
represents a priority need in the develop- 
ment of the inland waterways of the United 
States. 
“TAX OFFSET 


“Sec. 6. In establishing any regulations 
promulgated to provide for the recovery of 
the costs of operating, maintaining, con- 
structing. and rehabilitating the inland wa- 
terways of the United States under this Act. 
the Secretary of Transportation shall allow, 
as an offset or deduction, any payment of a 
tax on fuel used in commercial transporta- 
tion on inland waterways required by Sec- 
tion 4042 of Chapter 31 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec, 7. As used in this Act, the term 

„(a) ‘user charges’ means a charge estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Transportation, 
under the authority of section 3 of this Act, 
to be paid by the owner or operator of shal- 
low-draft cargo vessels that use the inland 
waterways of the United States for com- 
mercial purposes; 

“(b) Not withstanding the provisions of 
Section 206 of the Inland Waterways Reve- 
nue Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-502), ‘in- 
land waterway of the United States’ means 
any improved waterway operated and main- 
tained by the United States, the improve- 
ments to which are primarily for the use of 
commercial vessels other than oceangoing 
vessels, and does not include the Great 
Lakes. their interconnecting channels, and 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway. 

“(c) ‘Commercial users’ means common 
contract or other carriers for hire and own- 
ers or operators of private shallow-draft 
cargo vessels.” 


COST BREAKDOWN OF DOMENIC! AMENDMENT TO S. 810 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 

AMENDMENT NO. 33 
(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 
Mr. MOYNIHAN submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 784) to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1982 and 

1983 for the Department of State. 

@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, to- 

day I submit an amendment that con- 

forms well to one of the distinctive 
themes of the still young administra- 
tion, which has placed deserved em- 
phasis on the dangers posed by inter- 
national terrorism. Among the groups 
that spread this scourge in international 
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life, none is more deadly than the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization and yet, 
despite the deadliness of its program, 
none is accorded greater respect. The 
PLO has been able to secure for itself 
rights and privileges usually accorded 
only to states. 

This problem appears to be well un- 
derstood in the new administration. Its 
spokesmen seem determined to combat 
the growing international disregard of 
the true nature of the PLO and to re- 
verse the organization's success in gain- 
ing legitimacy for its repugnant pur- 
poses. In an interview with ABC News, 
Mr. Richard Allen, the President’s as- 
sistant for national security affairs, 
recently spoke the truth that American 
administrations have too long wished to 
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sidestep. That the PLO is to be under- 
stood as a terrorist apparat if it is to be 
understood at all. 

In this light it is unfortunate that the 
administration’s State Department au- 
thorization request for fiscal 1982 and 
1983 should lack the very provisions that 
were attached by the Congress 2 years 
ago in an effort to prevent even indirect 
American subsidy of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. Two years ago, 
Mr. President, I submit to this body— 
as did then Congressman Wolff in the 
other body—an amendment to the last 
State Department authorization bill. We 
proposed, and both Houses of Congress 
agreed without objection, that the 
United States should withdraw any con- 
tribution to the United Nations to sup- 
port two units within the U.N. that serve 
as front organizations for the PLO. 
These are the Committee for the Exer- 
cise of the Inalienable Rights of the 
Palestinian People, and the Special Unit 
on Palestinian Rights. The former orga- 
nization, it will be recalled, was created 
by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 10, 1975, the day that it also de- 
clared Zionism to be a form of racism. 
Since that time, this body, like its sister 
unit, has been run as an arm of the 
PLO. 

Because this seemed intolerable to the 
entire Congress 2 years ago, we adopted 
the restrictions of the Moynihan-Wolff 
amendment, that the U.S. contribution 
to the United Nations be reduced by an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the budget 
of the two PLO bodies. As a result the 
U.S. contribution to the United Nations 
was reduced in this past year by $190,- 
775. In the present vear, the U.S. pay- 
ment will be cut by $228,550. 

The amendment I submit today would 
continue this pattern of reductions, and 
I hope that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will wish to adopt it once 
more. If it is attached to S. 784, the 
State Department authorization bill, 
this amendment would have an impact 
much like that of the one described 
above. The budgetary effect of this cut 
would as before be modest, but its im- 
portance lies in expressing the view of 
the Congress that the United States 
cannot abide the role that the PLO has 
acquired at the United Nations. It is 
beyond our power at this time to undo 
this role, but we hardly need subsidize 
what we find utterly repugnant. 


Accordingly we take the extraordinary 
step of withholding a small portion of 
the assessed contribution of the United 
States. The United Nations will find it 
hard to operate if members freely with- 
hold funds to express disapproval of par- 
ticular budget items. But we do not take 
this step lightly. We take it to express 
our very deep alarm that the PLO, whose 
purposes run counter to those of inter- 
national society, has been admitted as a 
member in good standing within that 
society. We are alarmed that the United 
Nations has conferred legitimacy on an 
organization dedicated to the destruction 
of one of the U.N.’s members. 

Mr. President, I first introduced this 
measure 2 years ago. Last November I in- 
troduced a measure making comparable 
cuts in U.S. contributions to UNESCO 
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programs that are operated in conjunc- 
tion with the PLO. 

Its purpose was similar to the amend- 
ment I propose today. 

It may in time prove desirable to tie 
together these amendments in legislation 
that imposes comprehensive restrictions 
on U.S. payments to international orga- 
nizations. Yet as we study this possibility, 
we should make as clear as we can—by 
attaching this amendment to S. 784— 
that the United States can have no part 
in support of whatever sort for the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer will not bankroll terrorism. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed in the Recorp with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 33 

After Section 102, insert the following new 
subsection: 

Sec. 102(b). Funds appropriated under par- 
agraph (2) of subsection (a) may not be used 
for payment by the United States, as its con- 
tribution toward the assessed budget of the 
United Nations for any year, of any amount 
which would cause the total amount paid by 
the United States as its assessed contribution 
for that year to exceed the amount assessed 
as the United States contribution that year 
less— 

(1) 25 percent of the amount budgeted for 
that year for the Committee on the Exercise 
of the Inalienable Rights of the Palestinian 
People (or any similar successor entity) and 

(2) 25 percent of the amount budgeted for 
that year for the Special Unit on Palestinian 
Rights (or any similar successor entity). 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today, Wednesday, April 8, to 
hear hearings on the following pending 
nominations: 

R. Tenney Johnson, William H. Cold- 
iron, Garrie E. Carruthers, G. Ray Ar- 
nett, and Robert F. Burford. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY REGULATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the informa- 
tion of the Senate and the public, that 
the hearings previously scheduled on the 
amendments to the Powerplant and In- 
dustrial Fuel Use Act are rescheduled 
for Thursday, April 23 and Friday, 
April 24 at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


For further information regarding 
these hearings, you may wish to contact 
Mr. Howard Useem or Ms. Marilyn Burk- 
hardt at 224-5205. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Water Resources, which 
I am pleased to chair, will conduct 3 
days of hearings during the Senate’s 
Easter recess. The subcommittee will 
meet on April 21, 22, and 23, with several 
additional days of hearings to be sched- 
uled in succeeding weeks. 
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This will, I believe, prove to be a most 
important series of hearings, for I am 
convinced that the development of a 
water projects and policy bill may prove 
to be one of the most significant activi- 
ties of the 97th Congress. I urge my col- 
leagues, as well as the public, to study 
the issues before us, and to help us de- 
velop reasonable and thoughtful solu- 
tions to the various issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the committee’s press 
release announcing the hearings be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
Works, U.S. SENATE 


The Subcommittee on Water Resources will 
conduct hearings on water resources projects 
and legislation on Tuesday, April 21, Wednes- 
day, April 22, and Thursday, April 23, 1981, 
Senator James Abdnor (R-S.D.) announced, 

“These hearings will examine the entire 
issue of water resources policy and project 
development,” said Abdnor, Chairman of the 
Senate's Water Resources Subcommittee. 
“With several additional days of hearings to 
be held later in the spring, together with 
field hearings this summer, we hope to 
establish a foundation that will enable the 
Subcommittee to write the first significant 
water resources bill since 1976. 

“I am hopeful that our Committee will be 
able to report legislation to the Senate dur- 
ing this session,” Abdnor added. 

Abdnor listed a number of the issues the 
Subcommittee will examine, and which wit- 
nesses will be asked to discuss during the 
hearings: 

(1) Why spending on water projects has 
declined significantly in recent years, and 
what can and should be done to reverse that 
decline? 

(2) Why project development takes so 
long, and what impediments to development 
can be removed? 

(3) How past commitments for water de- 
velopment can be fulfilled in a fair and rapid 
manner? 

(4) Should the states be involved to a far 
greater degree in project consideration and 
development? If so, how? 

(5) What options are available for re- 
structuring the responsibility for national 
water policy and water resources research 
within the Department of Interior? 

(6) How should priorities be established 
among various types of water projects? 

(7) What can be done to accelerate port 
development, particularly to facilitate in- 
creased coal exports? 

(8) Are changes in cost-sharing arrange- 
ments necessary? If so, what changes would 
prove fair and beneficial to water devel- 
opment? 


(9) Should the scope of the water resources 
program be expanded to include such pur- 
poses as desalting and single-purpose water 
supply projects? 

The initial hearings will focus on state 
program assistance, the Federal interest in 
water research, dam safety, as well as various 
other policy issues. Subsequent hearings will 
examine issues relating to port and water- 
way development, S. 621, and urban water 
supply, Abdnor said. 

Among the specific legislative proposals to 
be considered by the Subcommittee will be 
the Administration's proposal to impose 
cost-recovery user charges for inland water- 
way and coastal port development (S. 809 
and S. 810), plus. various other port develop- 
ment proposals (S. 68, S. 202, S. 576, and 8. 
828), legislation to establish a block allo- 
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cation approach for water project funding 
(S. 621), dam safety legislation (S. 761), 
various other water policy proposals (in- 
cluding S. 305, S. 420, S. 423, and S. 454), 
together with a variety of bills and proposals 
to authorize or deauthorize specific projects. 
The Subcommittee’s ranking minority 
member is Senator Moynihan. Other Sub- 
committee members are Senators Domenict, 
Gorton, Murkowski, Bentsen, and Baucus. 
The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. on April 21 and 22, and at 10 a.m. on 
April 23, in Room 4200 of the Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building in Washington, D.C. 
Persons wishing to testify, or to submit 
statements for the hearing Record, should 
contact Carole Cristiano at the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. The 
Subcommittee will seek to accommodate any 
person wishing to testify, either during the 
April hearings or at subsequent hearings. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INNOVATION AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Innovation and Tech- 
nology of the Small Business Committee 
will hold a hearing on May 1, 1981, on 
S. 881, the Small Business Innovation 
Research Act of 1981. The hearing will 
convene at 9:30 a.m. in room 424 of the 
Russell Senate Office Building. For addi- 
tional information, contact Anne Sulli- 
van at 224-5175. Senator Rupman will 
chair the hearing. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, May 7, 1981 the Committee on 
Small Business will hold a full commit- 
tee hearing on the Small Business Ad- 
ministration's pollution control bond 
guarantee program and S. 580, a bill to 
increase the funding levels for the pro- 
gram. The hearing will convene at 9:30 
a.m. in room 424 Russell Senate Office 
Building. Senator Hayakawa will chair. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, 

RESEARCH, AND RULES 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, April 30, the Subcommittee on 
Federal Expenditures, Research and 
Rules of the Senate Committee on Goy- 
ernmental Affairs will hold an oversight 
hearing to identify current problems con- 
cerning the Federal procurement system. 
This hearing will be the first of several 
hearings to be held by the subcommittee 
pending submission of the administra- 
tion’s proposal for a uniform procure- 
ment system in October. The hearing will 
be held in room 3302 of the Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, beginning at 2 p.m. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, the La- 
bor Subcommittee of the Labor and Hu- 
man Resources Committee will hold 2 
days of oversight hearings on the Davis- 
Bacon Act on April 28 and 29. The hear- 
ings will begin at 9:30 a.m. in room 4232 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Bu'lding. 
Members of the public wishing to testify 
should submit a written request as soon 
as possible. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


ACCELERATED DRILLING—BUT 
LESS OIL 


@ Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
when President Reagan decontrolled the 
price of oil on January 28, Energy Secre- 
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tary Edwards promised the people of this 
Nation that decontrol will bring sharply 
increased domestic production during the 
next 5 years. “Raise the price of oil to 
the level set by OPEC,” Secretary Ed- 
wards told us—‘‘and the major oil com- 
panies will have sufficient incentive to 
drill for oil in the United States.” 

This promise, of course, flies in the 
face of the production estimates given 
by the Department of Energy’s Energy 
Information Administration and by the 
major oil companies themselves. During 
the past 7 years the average price for a 
barrel of domestic crude oil has gone up 
more than 1,200 percent. Yet, during the 
same period, domestic production in the 
lower 48 States has declined from just 
over 9 million barrels a day to just under 
7 million barrels a day. The addition of 
Alaskan production does not turn the 
numbers around. Including Alaska, total 
domestic production has dropped during 
the past 7 years from 9.21 million barrels 
a day to 8.61 million barrels a day. 

According to EIA, that decline will con- 
tinue. For 1981, ETA forecasts domestic 
production will be 8.55 million barrels 
a day—regardless of whether the price 
per barrel is $37 or $50 or $100. For 1982, 
the number is 8.5 million barrels a day, 
and EIA reports that the decline will 
continue throughout this decade. 

Skvrocketing oil prices have, of course, 
produced a massive increase in domestic 
drilling activity. According to the Hughes 
drilling rig count, there were 1,581 do- 
mestic rigs in place on March 1, 1976. 
As of 2 weeks ago, that number had al- 
most tripled to 3,492. 

But drilling holes in the ground does 
not mean increased domestic oil sup- 
plies. In an article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 6, 1981, issue of Science magazine, 
Charles A. S. Hall and Cutler J. Cleve- 
land of Cornell University’s section on 
ecology and systematics analyzed the 
amount of petroleum found per foot of 
drilling effort in the United States during 
the past three decades. The authors not- 
ed that in the 1930s the oil companies 
gathered almost 250 barrels of oil for 
every foot drilled. By the mid-1950’s this 
figure was down about 40 barrels a foot. 
In 1978, the oil companies were finding 
only 10 to 15 barrels for every foot drilled, 
and the numbers continue to drop. 

The authors reported that increased 
domestic drilling means that by the mid 
1980’s the oil companies will be consum- 
ing more oil than they will find. Unless 
the oil companies are able to develop a 
vastly superior method of locating do- 
mestic oil pools, the authors say it will 
not be long before “the energy cost of 
obtaining a barrel of oil is the same as 
the energy in that barrel.” In light of 
the decreasing production returns and 
the sharp increasing drilling activities of 
the oil companies, the authors conclude, 
“the current trend of increasing con- 
ventional exploration efforts by the oil 
industry may not be in the interest of 
the Nation as a whole.” 

Mr. President, the Reagan adminis- 
tration has adopted an energy policy 
which refuses to accept the fact that our 
domestic oil supplies are declining. This 
administration has announced its inten- 
tion to scrap programs designed to con- 
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serve our dwindling oil resources by 
increasing our energy efficiency. This 
administration also plans to eliminate 
programs that foster alternative and re- 
newable energy sources. In light of the 
severe shift in energy policy now under- 
way. I believe it is particularly impor- 
tant that the Senate examine this study. 
I ask that the study along with an article 
in the Wall Street Journal written by 
Jerry E. Bishop, be printed in the 
RECORD. 
The material follows: 


ScreENcE—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


PETROLEUM DRILLING AND PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES: YIELD PER EFFORT AND NET 
ENERGY ANALYSIS 


(Abstract. For the past three decades the 
quantity of petroleum (both oll and oll plus 
gas) found per foot of drilling effort in the 
United States for any given year can be ex- 
pressed as a secular decrease of about 2 per- 
cent per year combined with an inverse 
function of drilling effort for that year. 
Extrapolation of energy costs and gains from 
petroleum drilling and extraction indicates 
that drilling for domestic petroleum could 
cease to be a net source of energy by about 
2004 at low drilling rates and by 2000 or 
sooner at high drilling rates, and that the 
net yield will be less at higher drilling 
rates.) 

Production and reserves of U.S. liquid and 
gaseous petroleum peaked in the early 1970's 
and generally have declined since then 
despite considerable increases in drilling ef- 
fort. Continued increases in effort are likely 
in the near future because imports carry a 
heavy economic and political price and be- 
cause recent increases in oil prices have 
given petroleum corporations considerable 
quantities of new working capital. But the 
Carter Administration and Congress have 
imposed a large “windfall profits tax“ on 
petroleum corporations, which will decrease 
the capital available for additional explora- 
tory effort. On the other hand, oll industry 
advertisements and some politicians have 
promised large new exploratory efforts and 
oil supplies if government decreass regula- 
tion and taxation of the industry. Finally, 
some geologists have been telling us for years 
that not very much new oll will be found 
no matter who does or does not regulate 
what. Clearly, an important question for 
this nation is to what degree we should in- 
crease drilling effort and to what degree such 
an increase would achieve the goal of finding 
additional new oil. 

Fortunately, the statistical behavior of cer- 
tain aspects of the industry as a whole has 
shown several regularities that make it pos- 
sible to analyze past trends and, for the cou- 
rageous, to make predictions. The principal 
proponent and practitioner of statistical ap- 
proaches to analyzing the production history 
of the industry has been Hubbert (1), who 
has documented the very large decline in the 
rate at which new oll was discovered per foot 
of exploratory drilling as exploratory effort 
was expended over time. He found that in the 
early 1930's some 250 barrels of oll were 
found per foot of exploratory drilling as com- 
pared to about 40 barrels per foot in the 
1950's. Hubbert extrapolated these observa- 
tions to predict that discovery rates would 
continue to decline, and that the ultimate 
yield of petroleum from the lower 48 states of 
the United States would be from 150 to 200 x 
10° barrels. He refined his analysis in succes- 
sive publications, but all his later estimates 
have agreed reasonably well with his initial 
estimates made in 1956 and with the his- 
torical behavior of the petroleum industry. 
During the 1960's, however, there was a sta- 
bilization and even an increase in the rate 
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at which petroleum was found per foot of ex- 
ploratory well drilled, so that Hubbert’s anal- 
ysis appeared to some to be no longer appli- 
cable (2). This stabilization gave encourage- 
ment to those who thought that large new 
quantities of conventional petroleum would 
be found in the continental United States, 
since the increase in drilling effectiveness 
could be attributed to the many improve- 
ments in geophysical theory and technology 
that had occurred in the petroleum industry. 
During the 1970’s, however, the ratio of pe- 
troleum found per unit of drilling effort fell 
to levels at and below those of the 1950's. 

Our analysis is a revision and extension of 
the classic Hubbert analysis, based on the re- 
turns of petroleum per total drilling effort 
as a function of both time and drilling effort 
at any point in time. The inclusion of the 
effort component (that is, the number of 
feet drilled in any 1 year) is important be- 
cause, as developed below, the variable suc- 
cess rate of drilling for any given year can 
be expressed simply as Hubbert’s secular 
downward trend (as the resource is depleted 
over time as a function of cumulative effort) 
coupled with an inverse linear relation to 
drilling effort. Such a relation between yield 
and effort has been observed for copper (3) 
and for fish (4) and it is similar to the fa- 
miliar economic concept of diminishing re- 
turns. 

Our analysis, straightforward in prin- 
ciple, is constrained by the nature of the 
available data base, which was developed 
for purposes not closely related to the pres- 
ent analysis. It is possible to modify the 
data base slightly so that our requirements 
are met. Estimates of drilling effort, sub- 
divided according to exploratory footage 
and development footage, are given yearly 
since 1925 (5, 6) (Fig. 1a). “Additions to 
proved reserves” also are available for each 
year, subdivided according to “new field” 
(NF), “new pools in old fields” (NPOF), 
“revisions” (REV), and “extensions” (EX). 
Our analysis is complicated by the fact that 
about 80 percent of the oil added to reserves 
comes from REV and EX rather than from 
NF and NPOF. Most REV and EX are con- 
firmed through development drilling (Da) 
rather than exploratory drilling (De), since 
Du adds to the information base on a known 
field and adjacent regions in years subse- 
quent to an initial discovery and gives con- 
crete measurements of actual reserves. Be- 
cause we are interested in total gains (ad- 
ditions to reserves) related to total drilling 
effort, we use the ratio 

NF+NPOF+REV+EX 
YPE= 
Da+De 

where YPE is yield per effort in barrels per 
foot (7). In a sense the use of this ratio 
overestimates the effort used to find pe- 
troleum since some of that effort was solely 
for production, but it does give a running 
average of the total effort used to bring new 
petroleum to society, and this relation is 
appropriate for both our leter yield versus 
effort and our cost versus yield analysis 
(8, 9). 

Figure 1b shows the relation of YPE for 
oll, and oil plus gas, for the years 1946 
through 1978. For both oll and oll plus gas, 
periods such as the late 1960's, when the 
finding rates were high relative to the gen- 
eral secular trend, were characterizd by rela- 
tively low drilling effort. Conversely, periods 
such as the mid-1950's and late 1970's were 
characterized by high effort and low yield 
as compared to the secular trend. One can 
see the relation of yield and drilling effort 
more clearly if the points in Fig. la are 
connected for all years with high effort 
(about 220 x 10° feet per year), all years with 
medium effort (about 180 * 10% feet per year, 
not plotted for clarity), and all years with 
low effort (about 130 & 10° feet per year) as 
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they have occurred at various times since 
1946 (10) (Fig. 1b). The results of these 
analyses indicate that there has been an 
approximately parallel decline in finding 
rates per effort for high, medium, and low 
rates of effort, and that the actual yield per 
effort for any year is an inverse function of 
both the year (and hence the depletion of 
reserves left to be found) and the drilling 
effort for that year. 

In other words, the important trends of 
the year-to-year yield per effort for both oll 
and oll plus gas can be expressed as a secu- 
lar decrease of about 2 percent per year in 
the rate of petroleum added to reserves per 
foot of drilling effort and an increase or de- 
crease of about 5 percent for each million 
feet of lesser or greater effort. This conclu- 
sion is further supported by a multiple re- 
gression analysis of data points for both 
all oil and all oil plus gas (1946 through 1978) 
which confirmed (P <.01) that YPE is both 
decreasing with time and, at all times, is a 
decreasing function of effort (11). In this 
regression model the secular trend explained 
about 52 percent of the variation among 
all oil data points, the effort component 
explained another 40 percent, and only 
about 8 percent of the total variation was 
unexplained by either time or effort (11). 
For oil plus gas the corresponding percent- 
ages are 63, 82, and 18 percent, respectively, 
although a squared term for effort improves 
the fit, indicating the importance of effort. 
The only significant deviation between the 
linear model and the data occurs for the 
late 1960's, a time of relatively low effort: 
about 20 percent more gas was found than 
predicted. 

There are two ways in which our analysis 
falls. First, when we include the previously 
excluded Prudhoe Bay find (the largest field 
ever found in the United States and a very 
atypical find), the YPE for oil and oil plus 
gas jumps to, respectively, 80 and 120 barrels 
per foot for 1968, and the associated R? val- 
ues, as defined in (11), drop to about .05 (no 
effort) and .22 (with effort), respectively. Al- 
though the last 200 wells drilled in Alaska 
have been essentially dry holes (12), Alaska 
as a whole still has a YPE since 1965 of some 
1580 barrels of oil per foot. 

The second way in which our analysis 
fails is that our estimates of YPE for 1979, 
based on the data for 1946 through 1978, and 
the linear time and effort components used 
for our initial analysis, were low, predicting 
only 16 percent of the additions to oil re- 
serves reported and 64 percent of the oil 
plus gas found in this high-effort year. There 
are three possible reasons beyond a statisti- 
cal quirk. First, we may be, in fact, becoming 
more clever at finding oil. Second, we may 
have explored more new petroleum provinces 
in 1979 than in the past. Third, because of 
the increased value of oil relative to the cost 
of finding it, there were economic incentives 
for upgrading previously known, but previ- 
ously uneconomic, low-quality fields to the 
status of reserves. This upgrading process 
took place in 1979 with a portion of the 
Kern River field (discovered in 1899), whose 
“revision” in 1979 was a large contributor to 
the additions to reserves reported in 1979. 

The principal reason for the secular de- 
cline in petroleum finding rates appears to 
be that we are no longer locating many of 
the relatively rare large petroleum fields 
that historically have been the largest addi- 
tions to reserves. Since there are about 2.5 x 
10° petroleum wells in the United States, 
there is not much room left between bore- 
holes in sedimentary rock for many of the 
very large fields that take up many tens to 
hundreds of square kilometers (9). 

Why should YPE be related to effort? This 
makes sense for fish, as the fish can recover 
through reproduction and growth when not 
fished. Petroleum, obviously, cannot recover, 
at least on time scales of interest to our 
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species. One possible explanation is that, 
when drilling rates are low, the petroleum 
industry drills at locaticns where present 
information suggests that success is most 
likely. During years of high drilling effort, 
additional drilling is done at other, less 
likely locations. Presumably relatively inex- 
pensive petroleum-finding theory develop- 
ment, seismic charging, and interpretation 
occur at a more constant rate than drilling 
effort, so that when drilling effort (that is, 
economic incentive) is low, it is concen- 
trated in areas where success appears most 
likely. When drilling effort (and economic 
incentive) is high, much of that effort is di- 
rected at additional targets less likely to 
produce a large find. Tn a sense it is promis- 
ing but untested geologic information that 
is depleted as wells are drilled and that ac- 
cumulates in the absence of drilling. The 
decrease in drilling rates after 1956 is asso- 
ciated with the inauguration of government 
taxation policy that decreased the profita- 
bility of finding oil. Had that not occurred, 
our present finding rates probably would be 
considerably lower than they are now. Other 
possible explanaticns are that since 1974 
much of the increased effort has been con- 
centrated in mature, well-known fields 
where chances of some success are great but 
the chances of large new discoveries (and 
hence large additions to proved reserves) 
are very low, or that less efficient drilling 
companies contribute a higher percentage of 
all drilling when economic incentives are 
high. 

The principal use of petroleum is as fuel, 
and the oil exploration-extraction and re- 
fining industry (taken together) is the sec- 
ond most energy-intensive industry in the 
United States. The time at which domestic 
petroleum will no longer, on the average, be 
a net fuel for the nation is not when all the 
wells run dry but rather at scme point before 
that time when the energy cost of obtaining 
a barrel of oll is the same as the energy 
in that barrel. The cost is, at a minimum, a 
running average of the energy cost of drill- 
ing a foot of petroleum well and delivering 
the petroleum found by that drilling to so- 
ciety. Comprehensive statistics cn the eco- 
nomic activity and the energy use of the 
petroleum exploration and development in- 
dustry are available (13), from which we 
were able to calculate the energy cost of 
drilling and extraction. 


A quantity of energy equivalent to about 
1% barrels of petroleum was used per foot 
of drilling by the petroleum exploration and 
development industry in 1977, slightly more 
than half directly as fuel and the rest as 
fuel to produce the equipment and services 
used. This energy use has been increasing 
in recent years (see Fig. 1b) as the petro- 
leum industry has drilled increasingly to 
greater depths, at offshore locations, and in 
hostile environments such as Alaska, and as 
a larger percentage of petroleum is produced 
as a result of energy-intensive secondary 
and tertiary recovery. An additional 0.4 bar- 
rel equivalent per mean foot was used in 
1977 for refining petroleum but was not in- 
cluded in Fig. 1b. 


We have extrapolated linearly the trends 
in energy cost and energy gained as a func- 
tion of drilling intensity (Fig. 2). If we were 
to decrease drilling rates to a low level of 
130 x 10° feet per year, the lines would inter- 
sect in 2004. Were we to continue to drill at 
the 1978 levels of about 200 & 10% feet per 
year, the linear extrapolations would inter- 
sect in 2000. For oil alone, we could reach 
the break-even point within about a decade. 
An extrapolation of the rate of increase in 
the drilling rate that occurred from 1971 to 
1978 indicates that the break-even point for 
oll could occur in the mid-1980's. 


One might-—question our linear extrapo- 
lation, for certainly other finding rates may 
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characterize the future. The assumption of 
linearity is most strongly supported by the 
remarkably parallel least-squares fit of all 
four lines in Fig. 1b and by the very high 
correlation coefficients associated with the 
analysis. It is, of course, possible that generic 
changes in the oil industry would make 
some other line (such as an asymptotic de- 
cline) a better fit 30 years from now, but 
that possibility cannot be supported now 
on the basis of existing data. 

In our analysis we assume that the first 
derivative of changes in the petroleum in- 
dustry’s exploratory and development 
methods remains constant. There could be 
significant deviations from the projections 
of Fig. 2, if, for example, new provinces 
(such as the Bering or Chukchi Sea, very 
deep sediments, or overthrust belts) were 
explored differently from past years. Most 
remaining new petroleum provinces will be 
very energy-intensive to exploit, and so 
intensive new province drilling could work 
to either increase or decrease the time until 
the intersection of the energy costs and 
gains. But it is only from such unexplored 
areas that we reasonably can expect to find 
the very large oil flelds that are necessary 
if a change in the sharply downward trend 
of the YPE in Fig. 1b is to occur. One pos- 
sible conclusion from our analysis is that 
it might be advisable to do most exploration 
only in new provinces. A somewhat similar 
conclusion was reached by Menard ahd 
Sharman (9). 

Most domestic oil (and presumably gas) 
that is now produced comes from reserves 
discovered before 1940 (14). We see little 
hope for changing this picture very much 
through increased conventional drilling ef- 
fort, and in fact such effort could decrease 
the total energy delivered to society by the 
petroleum industry by lowering the effi- 
ciency of that energy-intensive industry. 
Integrating the extrapolated regions of 
Fig. 2 for the period from 1980 to the inter- 
section of the energy cost and gain lines 
gives a projected ultimate additional net 
yield of 20 * 30° barrels equivalent for a low 
drilling effort and 27x 10% barrels equivalent 
for a high drilling rate. Thus, developing 
our remaining reserves slowly could increase 
somewhat our projected ultimate net yield. 
On the other hand, after the energy gain 
decreases below the energy cost, petroleum 
could still be pumped at a monetary profit 
for feedstocks or, by using alternative fuels 
(such as coal), for an energy source in oil 
fields. 

The results of our analysis indicate that 
the current trend of increasing conventional 
exploration effort by the oil industry may not 
be in the best interest of the nation as a 
whole because of the lower efficiency with 
which the industry delivers petroleum to 
society at higher rates of drilling, and also 
because such efforts appear to offer a “solu- 
tion” to the decline in domestic conventional 
production. In fact, it appears that no genu- 
ine long-term solution exists unless there is 
a dramatic change in the way that we go 
about finding petroleum. 
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INCREASED DRILLING FOR OIL May CONSUME 
More ENERGY THAN IT GLEANS, STUDY FINDS 
(By Jerry E. Bishop) 

The faster the oil industry drills for new 
oil in the U.S. the sooner it becomes a losing 
energy proposition. 

That’s the conclusion of a new study by 
two Cornell University scientists. The study 
appeared in a scientific journal only a few 
days after President Reagan decontrolled 
domestic oil prices to stimulate exploration 
for new oil supplies in the continental U.S. 

Unless the oil industry finds a superior 
way to look for new oil pools, drilling soon 
will consume more energy than it unearths, 
the study found. The day soon will come, the 
researchers explained, when “the energy cost 
of obtaining a barrel of oil is the same as 
the energy in that barrel.” 

This break-even day of reckoning won't 
come for about 20 years if the industry holds 
drilling to its 1978 rate, the study predicted. 
But if that rate continues to increase, “the 
break-even point for oil could occur in the 
mid-1980's,” the researchers said. 

“The result of our analysis indicates that 
the current trend of increasing conventional 
exploration effort by the oil industry may 
not be in the best interest of the nation as a 
whole,” Charles A. S. Hall and Cuter J. Cleve- 
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land of Cornell's section on ecology and sys- 
tematics asserted in their study, published 
in this week's issue of the magazine Science. 

The main reason is that the oil industry 
is becoming less energy-efficient at finding 
oll, they explained. 

Oil observers generally reject this theory 
of inefficiency, although industry studies 
have previously demonstrated that oilmen 
have been finding less oll per foot drilled in 
recent years. Oil observers maintain that 
there are a number of factors that could re- 
verse the discovery trend. They cite continu- 
ing technological improvements in the 
search for oil and gas, such as new direct 
hydrocarbon techniques. Also, industry 
sources say, there probably are big new oil 
and gas fields still to be found in the U.S. by 
the new spurts in drilling resulting from 
rising prices for the fuels. 

STATISTICAL CORRELATION 


The Cornell scientists’ study statistically 
correlated the industry's yearly volume of 
drilling for exploration and development and 
the amount of oil found. That correlation 
doesn't show what is commonly assumed, 
however. 

The team found that the amount of oil 
and gas (measured in equivalents of barrels 
of oil) discovered per foot of well drilled is 
dropping precipitously. They cited studies 
more than a decade ago by M. King Hub- 
bert, an oil exploration consultant to both 
the industry and the government, that 
showed the industry in the 1930s extracted 
about 250 barrels of oil for every foot drilled. 
This dropped to about 40 barrels per foot 
drilled in the 1950s. 

The trend was reversed briefly in the 1960s, 
causing many to cast aside Mr. Hubbert’s 
analysis, the researchers noted. The new 
analysis, they said, shows that the downward 
tread resumed in the mid-1960s. 

By the late 1970s, the industry was finding 
only 10 to 15 barrels of oil for every foot 
drilled. 

“ISN'T WHEN THE WELLS RUN DRY” 

At the same time, they said, the energy 
cost of exploring for, existing and deliv- 
ery oll has been increasing steadily. It cur- 
rently equals about 1% barrels of oil energy 
for every foot of well drilled. 

“The time at which domestic petroleum 
will no longer, on the average, be a net fuel 
for the nation isn’t when all the wells run 
dry but rather at some point before that 
time when the energy cost of obtaining a bar- 
rel of oil is the same as the energy in that 
barrel,” they said. 

If the yield of oil per foot of well drilled 
continues to drop—and the energy cost of 
drilling continues to rise—this break-even 
point will be reached fairly soon. How soon, 
they said, depends on how intensively the in- 
dustry explores for oil. 

BREAK-EVEN YEAR 

If the industry slows its drilling rate to 
about 130 million feet of well a year, the 
break-even point could be staved off until 
the year 2004, their analysis found. 

“Were we to continue to drill at the 1978 
levels of about 200 million feet a year, the 
linear extrapolations would intersect in 
2000,” they added. This is for both oil and its 
equivalent in natural gas. “For oil alone, we 
could reach the break-even point in about a 
decade.” 

If the industry continues to increase its 
drilling rate at the pace it has in recent 
years, the break-even point for oll and gas 
could be reached in the mid-1980s, they con- 
cluded. 

REAGAN ADVISER’S CHALLENGE 


Michel Halbouty, the Houston industry 
consultant who was President Reagan’s 
chief adviser on energy policies, quickly 
challenged the Cornell researcher’s conclu- 
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sions. The study, he noted, was based on the 
industry's drilling record since 1945. But, he 
said, this drilling record has been distorted 
by government regulation. 

“We've experienced 23 years of controls 
and regulations that have stymied the explo- 
ration effort in this country,” he said. Be- 
cause of such regulation he said, many oil 
men have been forced to drill near old oll 
fields where there's a better chance of find- 
ing oil. Such drilling, he said, doesn’t really 
add much to new oil reserves. This he said, 
was one reason for the decline in the num- 
ber of new barrels added to reserves per 
foot of well drilled. 

With President Reagan’s decontrol order, 
Mr. Halbouty said, “we're going to see more 
real wildcatting in the boondocks.” 

“Most domestic oil (and presumably gas) 
that is now produced comes from reserves 
discovered before 1940,” the ecologists said. 
“We see little hope for changing this picture 
very much through increased conventional 
drilling effort, and in fact such effort could 
decrease the total energy delivered to soci- 
ety by the petroleum industry by lowering 
the efficiency of that energy-intensive indus- 
try,” they declared. 


OUTRAGEOUS ACTS OF A SMALL 
GROUP OF TERRORISTS 


Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, for years 
Turkish diplomats were killed at regu- 
lar intervals by the so-called Secret Lib- 
eration Army of Armenia. It is estimated 
that the losses of the Turkish foreign 
service were larger than those of any 
other foreign service in the world. 

Just recently, two Turkish diplomats 
were gunned down in Paris. The Turkish 
consul and his driver also fell victim to 
an ambush in Australia earlier this year. 
The recent wave of killings began in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on January 27, 1973, with 


the assassination of the consul general 
and consul of Turkey. From then, the 
terrorist acts found better haven in Eu- 
rope, particularly in Spain, France, and 


Italy. Lately, however, bombings oc- 
curred also in New York against the 
building owned by the Turkish delega- 
tion to the U.N., October 12, 1980. 

The press conference of the Secret 
Army in April 1980, which was reprinted 
in part by the Armenian Observer em- 
phasized as the reason for the killings 
the massacre of Americans bv the Otto- 
man Empire during World War I. and 
stressed anti-imperialist, anti-American. 
Marxist slogans. There is little doubt 
that this is a terrorist grouv of the left, 
partially supported and trained by the 
PLO with discreet Soviet support. 

The Department of State has always 
strongly condemned the killings. and on 
March 5, 1981, denounced the last kill- 
ings in Paris, stating: 

The inviolability of diplomatic personnel 
is fundamental to the conduct of foreign 
relations and to the maintenance of inter- 
national order. We condemn all acts of vio- 
lence against diplomats and their families 
and we hope that the perpetrators will soon 
be brought to justice. 


Condemnation has not been restricted 
to official channels. Archbishop Shnorhk 
Kaltusdian, patriarch of the Armenians 
in Turkey, stated in the Armenian- 
langnage daily Marmara on January 1, 

We should not remain silent in the face 
of the crimes committed by irresponsible 
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elements in the name of the Armenian peo- 
ple. Every crime is a moral calamity thrown 
at the face of the Armenian people. 


Senator THURMOND and Congressmen 
SoLarz, McDownarp, and DICKINSON have 
already condemned the killings in state- 
ments on the floor. At this point, I would 
like to express my indignation about the 
killings of Turkish diplomats, to assure 
our Turkish friends of our empathy and 
friendship, and to call upon the police 
and other investigative services of our 
allies in Europe to help put an end to 
the outrageous acts of a small group of 
terrorists masquerading in the name of 
the unfortunate Armenian people. 


EXPORT TRADING COMPANIES—IX< 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, a recent 
article by Michael Argetsinger, director 
of corporate communications for the 
J. D. Marshall Co. of Skokie, Ill., one of 
our country’s successful trading com- 
panies, cogently explains the export trad- 
ing company legislation now being 
considered by the Senate, and makes a 
compelling case for it. This is particu- 
larly noteworthy in view of the long ex- 
perience of Marshall International in the 
export business and the fact, as the ac- 
companying interview with Marshall 
Frankel points out, that the company 
itself would see little short-term benefit 
from the bill, as it is directed toward 
new companies, rather than established 
ones. While others might oppose the bill 
as creating competition, Frankel, with 
the same vision that has made his com- 
pany successful, sees the opportunities 
it provides and the significance it has as 
representing a new more positive Gov- 
ernment attitude toward exporting. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
and interview be printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

Export TRADING COMPANIES—THE FUTURE 
FOR US. EXPORTERS 
(By Michael R. Argetsinger) 

Export Trading Companies claimed center 
stage in Washington, D.C. and around the 
country in 1980. The fresh focus stems from 
recent legislative initiatives designed to boost 
American exports. 

Spurred by the increasing U.S. trade deficit, 
members of Congress are looking to existing 
American export management companies 
(EMC's) and foreign trading companies for 
inspiration. Although legislation to encour- 
age growth of such firms did not become law 
in the 96th Congress the idea will certainly 
resurface this year as part of the new admin- 
istration’s commitment to the expansion of 
exports. 

While the politics of the bill and its 
chances of survival this year present a fas- 
cinating study, it is well to remember that, 
with or without the legislation, many viable 
export trading entities already exist in this 
country and continue to make an important 
contribution to the U.S. trade picture. 

It is said that fewer than 20.000 of the 
250,000 manufacturing firms in the U.S. now 
sell a portion of their production overseas. 
It is the belief of the best experts in this 
country that because of the competitiveness 
of our products in terms of price, quality, 
and delivery schedules, at least another 
20,000 firms should be able to enter overseas 
markets. The hope for realizing this poten- 
tial, and for measurably affecting our pres- 
ent negative balance of trade, lies in the 
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understanding and promotion of the export 
trading company concept. 
DEVELOPMENT OF LEGISLATION 


The Export Trading Company Act of 1980 
was conceived by Senator Adlai E. Stevenson, 
III and stemmed from his belief in the 
soundness of the export trading company 
concept. His analysis was that the greatest 
potential for increasing U.S. exports exists 
among the large number of U.S. producers 
presently doing little or no export. He be- 
lieved that the international sales and 
marketing requirements of such firms could 
be best served by association with an export 
trading company (ETC). 

Stevenson, as Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Finance of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, along with Robert W. Russell, 
Counsel to the Subcommittee, nurtured the 
bill through the legislative process. As the 
bill gained strength through the revision 
and transition stage of congressional hear- 
ings throughout 1979 and 1980 it attracted 
tremendous bipartisan support. The admin- 
istration came out squarely behind it in 
early 1980 making it their number one prior- 
ity for export legislation. By the time it 
came to a vote in the Senate in early Sep- 
tember 1980 it had 55 co-sponsors and 
passed by a resounding 77-0 $ 

Unfortunately the companion bill in the 
House of Representatives never achieved 
quite the same momentum as Stevenson’s 
bill. Hopes that the bill would pass the 
House before recess in early October were 
squelched when eleventh hour hearings were 
called, which effectively delayed efforts to 
bring the bill to the floor of the House and 
final hopes that the bill would be heard dur- 
ing the lame duck session never 
materialized. 

Although Senator Stevenson has retired 
from the Senate, the bill generated such 
wide interest and acceptance that it is 
virtually certain that new champions for a 
similar package will emerge in the new Con- 
gress. One way or another export trading 
companies will be heard from in Washing- 
ton, D.C. this year. 

TRADING COMPANY DEFINED 


Before attempting to assess the impact 
that export trading companies will have on 
the U.S. balance of trade in the future, it is 
important to understand just what an ex- 

rt trading company is. 
eye definition was provided by then Sec- 
retary of Commerce Philip Klutznick in his 
statement of April 3, 1980 to the United 
States Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Finance. 

“There are, I believe, three general charac- 
teristics of a successful export trading entity. 
First, it provices a “one stop” facility for any 
sized firm interested in exporting. The export 
company provides market analysis, distribu- 
tion services, documentation, transportation, 
financing, and after sale services. The com- 
pany achieves economies of scale in all these 
areas over what smaller individual com- 
panies could hope to achieve. 

“Second, the successful export trading 
company will search out U.S. producers of 
products for which the company has dis- 
covered markets overseas. It will not simply 
await passively at U.S. manufacturer inter- 
ested in exporting. 

“Third, by its very existence, an export 
trading company should limit the capital 
outlay and risk that any individual company 
will have to assume to launch a realistic ex- 
porting effort.” 

Secretary Klutznick went on the describe 
several types of export trading entities that 
may develop and concluded this section of 
his statement by saying, “no matter what the 
origins or ownership of the export trading 
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company, its purpose and aim will remain 
the same—to export products of U.S. com- 
panies that do not now export significant 
quantities.” 

EXPORTING FIRMS EXIST NOW 

There are of course a limited number of 
successful export trading entities in the 
United States today that fully live up to 
Secretary Klutznick's definition. With or 
without the bill these companies flourish 
and provide an important service to U.S. 
manufacturers seeking expansion of their in- 
ternational market share, and even to those 
manufacturers looking at overseas markets 
for the first time. 

The banking provisions of the bill will en- 
courage the growth of new ETC’s with sub- 
stantial financial banking. The bill permits 
banks to assume, within limits, an equity 
position in the firms. Additionally, the scope 
of ETC's will be increased by providing the 
option for representing directly comreting 
lines. The bill amends the Webb-Pomerene 
Act of 1918 by providing a certification proc- 
ess that grants an antitrust exemption in 
advance. 

Most importantly, the bill will shine a very 
positive spotlight on the entire trading com- 
pany concept. U.S. manufacturers of all sizes 
will be encouraged to look to ETC's for their 
export needs. 

HOW IT WORKS 

Examined up close, export com- 
panies as presently constituted in this coun- 
try can offer U.S. manufacturers two impor- 
tant advantages; (1) ready access to the for- 
eign market through their existing distribu- 
tion network, and (2) staying power overseas 
that translates into service, technical feed- 
back and long term relationships with foreign 
buyers. 

An export trading company can serve as 
the export department for a manufacturer 
who wants to sell abroad without establish- 
ing a separate export operation. It has the 
capability to do market research ang to lo- 
cate dealers and distributors for the ex- 
porters’ products. It assists in marketing, 
merchandising and service. The ETC gener- 
ally takes the credit risk and pays the manu- 
facturer in the U.S, under domestic terms of 
sale. 

A well organized export trading entity 
should be able to offer the U.S. manufacturer 
the following features: 

1. Sales and management talent with a 
proven record of expertise in penetrating 
overseas markets. 

2. The capability to provide marketing 
techniques that will lead the producer to a 
network of foreign buyers so that substantial 
tangible business can develop rapidly. 

3. The ability to produce export sales 
without any direct investment on the part of 
the manufacturer. 

4. A multilingual staff in the U.S. and 
abroad, knowledgeable in the intricacies of 
export paperwork, who besides setting up 
shipping documents, bank drafts, and marine 
insurance, will keep open the line of com- 
munication with the overseas buyer. 

5. Credit files and international banking 
connections organized to judge credit worthi- 
ness and to quickly set up credit lines for 
any potential buyer. 

6. The ability to pay the U.S. producer as 
the product leaves his plant with the export 
trading company taking responsibility for 
the merchandise until it reaches its destina- 
tion abroad. At the same time, the ETC 
finances terms of payment to the importer 
which encourages him to provide a market- 
able balanced inventory. 

The future of the export trading concept 
in the United States is bright. Our own brand 
of uniquely American export trading entities 
has evolved from firms that started out as 
small export management companies. The 
direction and encouragement being gener- 
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ated by Congress and the New Administra- 
tion, coupled with the existing nucleus of 
proven successful export trading entities, 
provides the basis for the most effective 
means of bringing American manufacturing 
companies into export markets in increasing 
numbers. 

INTERVIEW WITH MARSHALL FRANKEL, EXPORT 

TRADING COMPANY EXECUTIVE 


American Import/Export Bulletin recently 
had the opportunity to obtain the perspec- 
tive of Marshall Frankel on the future of 
export trading companies in the United 
States. Mr. Frankel is Chairman of the Board 
of Marshall International Trading Company 
of Skokie, Illinois and, with Joel D. Honig- 
berg, a co-founder of J.D. Marshall Interna- 
tional—one of the largest export manage- 
ment companies in the United States. 

Marshall Frankel serves in Washington, 
D.C. as a member of the Industry Policy Ad- 
visory Committee for Trade Policy Matters 
and is frequently called upon to testify as 
an expert witness on international trade 
issues before congressional committee 
hearings. 

The Bulletin opened the questioning by 
asking Mr. Frankel his reaction to the ex- 
port trading company legislation. 

MF. I am supportive of the bill and my 
statement before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on International Finance reflects that. 
I testified at hearings relatively early on, 
September of 1979 in fact, one year before 
the bill passed. Of course it changed along 
the way and I was gratified to see some of 
my ideas adopted in the later version. 

Q. You don't then see the bill as a threat 
to establishing trading companies such as 
J.D. Marshall International? 

MF. No, I don’t. Certainly the bill will 
foster competition, but this is healthy. We 
have tremendous competition now from 
many different quarters and seem to thrive 
on it. 

Q. What immediate benefit would your 
company realize should the bill pass? 

MF. Very little of a tangible nature. The 
banking provisions do not concern us since 
they provide for financing of new ETC's, 
and, as an established, well financed com- 
pany, they simply do not relate to us. The 
other controversial aspect of the bill, the 
anti-trust exemption section, is likewise no 
boon to us since we do not represent com- 
peting firms. Our philosophy is geared to 
representing compatible but not competing 
manufacturers within a given product 


up. 

But, what is important to us is the spirit 
of the bill. It represents a clear recognition 
at the highest levels of government of the 
importance of export trading companies, and 
as one of the leaders in this industry we 
take great pride in being part of its evolu- 
tion. 

Q. What do you see as the future for ex- 
port trading companies? 

MF. I believe that the remainder of this 
century will be very good to export trad- 
ing companies in this country. As more and 
more U.S. manufacturers, of necessity look 
to export markets, there will be an increas- 
ing acceptance of the concept of the trading 
company. This will in part be dictated by 
a need for economy as the dramatically in- 
creasing cost of doing business overseas 
makes it less and less practical for an in- 
dividual firm to go it alone. 

Q. So you are optimistic? 

MF. Yes, I am optimistic with regard to 
the future of American exvorts in general. 
But national success in this regard, and by 
this I mean restoring our country’s balance 
of trade, won't come easy. A great deal of 
work needs to be done by all concerned. The 
manufacturing community must make a real 
commitment to the export market, the gov- 
ernment must come to terms with the many 
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cross signals and disincentives they have 
placed in the way of international trade, 
and we exporters must do a better job of 
making our capabilities and services known. 
Then we need to go out and selllg@ 


ILLICIT MARIHUANA TRADE 


@ Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
dav, I become a cosponsor of S. 664, a 
bill introduced by Senator CHILES and 
aimed at restoring a valuable weapon 
against the illicit marihuana trade. S. 
664 would allow U.S. foreign assistance 
funds to be used for herbicide eradica- 
tion of marihuana growing in foreign 
countries. 

What we are talking about is the use 
of the herbicide paraquat to destroy 
marihuana growing at its source. Para- 
quat got a bad name in 1978 because it 
was believed that countless smokers of 
paraquat-contaminated marihuana 
would suffer dire health effects. Due to 
the hysteria associated with this para- 
quat scare, the Congress adopted an 
amendment preventing the State De- 
partment from assisting foreign coun- 
tries in the use of paraquat to destroy 
marihuana crops. Despite this action, 
Mexico, at its own expense, continued to 
use paraquat. However, Colombia aban- 
doned herbicide eradication programs. 

A 1980 report by the House Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol recounts an exhaustive investigation 
by the committee into the controversy 
concerning paraquat, and its use by the 
Mexican Government to kill marihuana 
plants. The report documents the im- 
pressive effectiveness of the Mexican 
eradication program. More importantly, 
the report analvzes the evidence regard- 
ing the potential health effects of para- 
quat eradication programs, and con- 
cludes that the hysteria of the paraquat 
scare was unwarranted. The report dem- 
onstrates compellingly that the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services has 
overblown the dangers of using para- 
quat. 

The latest narcotics intelligence esti- 
mate reveals that about 10,000 to 13,000 
metric tons of marihuana are being used 
in this country each year, and about 75 
percent of that amount is coming from 
Colombia, a country without an effec- 
tive marihuana eradication program. 
Younger and younger children are using 
marihuana and we know that the high- 
potency marihuana on the streets is par- 
ticularly damaging. Drug abuse, includ- 
ing abuse of marihuana, is having a 
terribly negative impact in this country’s 
classrooms, as any educator can tell us. 
Illicit drug sales are estimated to be at 
least $64 billion annually, and a sig- 
nificant portion of this vast underground 
economy is attributable to sales of mari- 
huana. As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, I am 
particularly distressed by all of these 
developments. 

From all of the above, what we must 
do seems obvious. We must recognize the 
dangers associated with the marihuana 
flooding this country. We must use every 
weapon available to combat the illicit 
drug traffic, including the use of 
paraquat. 
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It seems inherently foolish not to use 
paraquat. Paraquat is an effective mari- 
huana crop eradicator. Mexico used it 
to transform itself from the major sup- 
plier of marihuana to the United States 
to a relatively minor supplier. Paraquat 
is environmentally safe. A January 1980 
Mitre Corp. report noted that paraquat 
possesses all the characteristics essential 
for potentially minimal environmental 
impact. The dangers of contamination 
and from contamination by paraquat 
are greatly exaggerated while the physi- 
cal and psychological health conse- 
quences of marihuana use, especially by 
young people, are serious and distressing. 

Mr. President, we do not hesitate to 
use herbicides to destroy weeds invading 
our lawns. We must not hesitate to use 
herbicides to destroy marihuana, a weed 
that is invading our society. For this 
reason, I am happy to cosponsor S. 664 
and urge all my colleagues to join in this 
endeavor. Hearings on S. 664 should be 
held promptly for delay is inexcusable. 


AUTO IMPORT QUOTAS 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, my op- 
position to legislated automobile import 
quotas is well known. However, it is an 
issue upon which honest men and women, 
both in the Congress and in the admin- 
istration, have disagreed. 

Mr. Eugene McAllister, the Walker 
Fellow in Economics at the Heritage 
Foundation has written a brief, but 
cogent background paper on the issue en- 
titled “Import Quotas: An Unwise Solu- 
tion.” I ask that Mr. McAllister’s back- 
ground paper be printed in the RECORD. 

The paper follows: 

IMPORT QUOTAS: AN UNWISE SOLUTION 

BACKGROUND 


As a remedy for the auto industry's ills, 
many prominent policymakers, including 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis and 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldridge are 
advocating the establishment of an import 
quota on Japanese cars. A temporary re- 
straint, it is reasoned, will help the domestic 
manufacturers through their current dif- 
ficulties and better prepare them for the 
highly competitive environment of the 
eighties. 

The Administration, whose official position 
has yet to be announced, should reject the 
plea for protection. Philosophically, quotas 
are a move away from a trade policy based 
on the notions of competition and consumer 
sovereignty. Practically, quotas will not 
achieve the promised results. The auto in- 
dustry’s troubles are much deeper than com- 
petition from abroad, and quotas would serve 
only to mask the real problem. 

Proponents of the quotas support their 
position by citing the dismal 1980 profit per- 
formance of U.S. manufacturers. Chrysler lost 
$1.7 billion, Ford $1.5 billion, and even Gen- 
eral Motors suffered losses of over $750 mil- 
lion. With over $70 billion in investments 
needed during the next five years, it is feared 
domestic producers will be unable to afford 
the retooling vital to the rebirth of the 
American auto industry. 

Another perspective of the same picture 
was revealed in a recent letter to the Wash- 
ington Post by the governors of six states 
heavily dependent on the auto industry. In 
urging adoption of the quotas, they pointed 
out that nearly 200,000 auto workers have 
been laid off, with another 700,000 workers 
having been hurt through a ripple effect. 
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Quotas are not the solution to the auto 
industry’s woes because imports are not the 
most significant factor in its decline. The 
United States International Trade Commis- 
sion, in response to a petition by the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aero- 
space and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW) for import relief, found 
that the economic recession harmed domes- 
tic auto manufacturers far more than the 
Japanese competition, USITC Chairman Bill 
Alberger estimated that even if imports had 
been held constant and the increase in im- 
port purchases had instead gone to domes- 
tic consumption, domestic car sales would 
have fallen by 80 percent and 60 percent of 
the actual decline in 1979 and the first half 
of 1980, respectively. 

Furthermore, even the increase in imports 
is not due entirely to greater competition, 
but to a shift in consumer preferences. Con- 
sumers were often willing to postpone pur- 
chases, and those that did buy were more in- 
terested in the economical, fuel-efficient 
models which Detroit is only now begin- 
ning to produce. 

A limitation on imports will neither alter 
households’ financial status nor will it by 
itself make the less fuel efficient autos more 
attractive. Since these are two extremely sig- 
nificant factors in the decline of U.S. car 
sales, quotas will not substantially increase 
the profitability of U.S. manufacturers, nor 
will they restore many of the lost jobs. Iron- 
ically, the Department of Transportation es- 
timates that if the desired retooling is 
achieved, the U.S. auto industry will become 
so efficient as to no longer require 100,000 
of the current jobs. 

A major factor in the relative cost of do- 
mestic versus imports has been the higher 
cost of labor in the United States. When 
measured against Japanese scales, U.S. auto 
industry wages are nearly 50 percent greater. 
Within the U.S. auto workers’ hourly wages, 
including fringe benefits, are 60 percent 
higher than the average manufacturing 
hourly wage. Ten years ago, the differential 
was only 40 percent. 

Recently, the UAW has shown some fiexi- 
bility in its wage demands. Certainly the 
special consideration given Chrysler suggests 
a moderation in the rise of wages. However, 
quotas may place the newfound restraint in 
jeopardy. While bargaining for wages and 
prices is crucial to a market economy, an im- 
portant and often overlooked element of 
the negotiation is risk. Both labor and man- 
agement are aware that the demand for, end 
acquiescence to, extraordinary wage rates 
heightens the risk of the firm's or industry's 
failure. Import quotas, by reducing the risk 
to both sides, reduce the desirability of tem- 
perence and could very well lead to a resur- 
gence in labor costs. 


It is clear that the intended beneficiaries 
of quotas are the domestic auto employees 
and stockholders. The victims are much 
more anonymous. The cost will be paid by 
future consumers who are unable to pur- 
chase an import or must pay a higher price. 
(The more stringent and effective the quo- 
tas, the higher prices will be.) Even those 
who have no intention of purchasing an im- 
port will face higher prices because potential 
import purchasers will shift to domestics, 
thus driving those prices up also. 


An even greater cost is the possibility of 
Japan or other nations responding to the 
U.S. quotas with trade restrictions of their 
own. The human cost would undoubtedly 
exceed that of the current situation be- 
cause: (1) the median domestic worker is 
paid much less than the auto worker (and 
therefore unemployment payments would be 
smaller); and (2) there is no retraining pro- 
gram, such as trade adjustment assistance, 
offered to employees of export industries. 


In addition, a less open economy would 
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create inefficiencies which would hurt all 
consumers. It should be noted that negoti- 
ated quotas, as U.S. Trade Representative 
William Brock has discussed, do not create 
as great a risk for retaliation as does the 
legislative approach advanced by Senators 
Danforth and Bentsen. 

Both critics and advocates of the quotas 
attribute the precarious position of the do- 
mestic industry in large part to government 
policies. Certainly price controls on oil cre- 

-ated an environment of cheap and plentiful 
gas, which of course suddenly collapsed, 
leaving auto manufacturers making the 
wrong sized cars. The industry does have a 
case for some sort of indemnification, but 
import quotas are neither equitable nor ef- 
ficient. Rather than the government (tax- 
payer) paying for its error, the cost would 
be shifted to the new car buyer and workers 
in export industries. The most efficient form 
of indemnification, because it would not dis- 
tort any prices and thus create economic bi- 
ases, is a simple cash payment. If the sole 
object is to correct a policy mistake which 
severely injured the auto industry, the cur- 
rent debate about quotas should instead be 
focused on the size of the transfer. 

Since the quotas will not save the auto 
industry, the questions are what will, and 
should the attempt be made to rescue do- 
mestic manufacturers? Essentially, it is the 
Chrysler question revisited. Consistency 
within the Reagan economic package would 
dictate no special treatment for the auto in- 
dustry. The program for recovery is a 
broadly-based freeing of resources with the 
market directing the uses. If, as some sug- 
gest, special tax credits are given auto manu- 
facturers, the government would be over- 
riding the market's judgment. 

Undoubtedly, without assistance the auto 
industry will have a rough time. Stock val- 
ues will fall and wages will rise much more 
slowly. However, that cost is both more obvi- 
ous and effective than directing resources 
from less political but more economically ef- 
ficient uses. 


SUBSIDIZING THE SUNBELT 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
during the budget debate, I stated re- 
peatedly that the administration has 
failed to meet its own criterion of even- 
handedness in reducing Federal expend- 
itures. A classic example of the failure 
is the outright discrimination the 
Reagan budget imposes upon the States 
of the Northeast and the Midwest. 


On March 29, an editorial in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer pointed out that the 
people of the Midwest are, in effect, sub- 
sidizing through their Federal taxes, the 
growth of the so-called “outer rim” 
States. My own State of Ohio, for ex- 
ample, receives in Federal expenditures 
about three-quarters of its fair share 
based on population and tax receipts. 
New Mexico, by contrast, receives about 
double the share on a per capita basis 
that goes to States like Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The States of the 
Midwest are today running a deficit of 
$110 billion in terms of what they send 
to Washington and what they get back. 
The South and the West have a positive 
balance of $100 billion. 

My own State of Ohio has an unem- 
ployment rate of 10.4 percent—and the 
Reagan-Stockman budget addresses that 
problem by cutting or eliminating jobs 
programs, The older cities, mainly in the 
Northeast-Midwest part of the country, 
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need help—but they will not get it under 
the administration’s budget. 

The fact is that the Midwest will not 
get much of anything from the Reagan 
budget proposal—except, perhaps, the 
privilege of paying more subsidies. 

More than any other area in this coun- 
try, the Midwest has suffered from the 
economic crisis. We have suffered 
through lay offs and massive plant clos- 
ings. We have suffered through double- 
digit unemployment rates. And after 
the administration’s economic proposal 
is put into effect, we will suffer even 
more. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer describes 
the administration’s action as “aiming 
at the middlewestern jugular.” I would 
say that is a pretty accurate assessment 
of the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask that this editorial, 
entitled “Save Ohio From Brink,” be 
printed in its entirety in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Save OHIO From BRINK 

Times are tough here in the Midwest and 
the outlook is dismal. One painful factor is 
the way the federal government keeps giving 
this region the short end of the stick. 

Thousands of jobs, thousands of people, 
millions of dollars in capital keep moving 
away, out into the sun belt or to foreign 
lands. And the federal government seems to 
spur, not deter, that exodus. 

President Reagan's budget ax seems to 
aim at the middlewestern juglar. Rep. Dennis 
Eckart, D-22, of Euclid, said the Reagan 
budget is “brutal.” 

It would cut the heart out of federal help 
to our kind of metropolis, said Eckart. It 
would “help the Cleveland area commit 
suicide.” 

That would be inflicting the worst on one 
of the victims of a long trend of industrial 
decline. In an article entitled “Trouble in 
the Heartland,” Forbes magazine this month 
gave disheartening details of the uprise of 
unemployment and sag of jobs in this center 
of auto and steel, hardest hit of industries. 

“When the national slump is over,” said 
the Forbes article, “the Midwest will still be 
in trouble.” That means Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, and even 
pieces of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Missouri. 

This region is paying out more money to 
the federal government than it gets back. 
The Midwest has a $110 billion deficit in 
that exchange, while the South and West— 
the sun belt—have a positive balance of $100 
billion. 

Confirming that is a map in the Econo- 
mist of London. The average for the 50 states 
is set at a ratio of 1.00. Ohio gets 0.76. So 
do Michigan and Wisconsin. Indiana gets 
0.74 and Tllinois 0.70. 

By contrast, South Carolina gets 1.22, New 
Mexico 1.47, Virginia 1.46, California 1.15, 
Arizona 1.18, Mississippi 1.65, Alabama 1.31, 
and all the outer-rim states well above 
average. 

Therefore it is urgently necessary to end 
that tilt of the federal government's favor. 
The Northeast-Midwest Congressional Coali- 
tion is putting together amendments with 
which to achieve that in the coming debate 
over the Reagan budget proposals. 

Reagan’s plan is heavily loaded with more 
lavish spending for military items—most of 
them in the South and West—and is likely 
to erase aid to jobless, economic develop- 
ment, school lunches, school help and seg- 
ments of the welfare system. 

Reagan has used a “fast track” tactic to 
rush his budget through the congressional 
preliminaries but Midwest representatives 
must not succumb to a rush act. 
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Members of the Senate and House should 
not surrender their prerogatives. They should 
limit the damage so far as they are able, and 
protect what is too valuable to be jettisoned 
in an effort to wipe out federal programs 
wholesale. 


REPRESENTATIVE CARL D. 
PERKINS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a recent article in the Washington Post 
which outlines the unique contribution 
that CARL D. Perkins, chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
has made to the quality of life for mil- 
lions of Americans. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
the strong influence of Chairman PER- 
KINS on the full range of education, em- 
ployment, nutrition, and poverty pro- 
grams has strengthened social justice in 
America. 

It is because of that history that his 
views and concerns about the budget 
proposals of the Reagan administration 
are of particular importance. 

I ask that the article by Margot Horn- 
blower of the Washington Post be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

PERKINS STOUTLY Resists REAGAN'S CUTS IN 
EDUCATION, NUTRITION, JOB PROGRAMS 
(By Margot Hornblower) 

Carl D. Perkins, mountain man. He calls 
himself that and, on first impression, you 
might believe it. He is a great hulk of a fel- 
low whose east Kentucky twang whistles 
through the gap in his front teeth. With 
his loping stride, plowboy hands and 
rumpled suits, he seems out of place among 
Congress’ manicured politicians. 

But if President Reagan wants to slash 
federal spending, wipe out whole social pro- 
grams, he’s going to have to get past wily 
Carl Perkins first. And that is no mean feat. 

Perkins, 68, is the chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee; he has 
been for 14 years. That 34-member panel has 
created and now oversees $34 billion in fed- 
eral programs. Many of these Perkins 
fathered. 

And now some of Reagan’s largest cuts 
would come in this turf: $2.6 billion (a 28 
percent cut) in elementary and secondary 
educational assistance, the main source of 
funds for teaching poor children: $6.1 bil- 
lion (58 percent) from employment pro- 
grams, including public service jobs; $1.9 
billion (38 percent) from child nutrition 
funds. 

The Republican-controlled Senate con- 
curred in most of these cuts last week, and 
the House Budget Committee is to begin its 
work on them today. Perkins, one of the op- 


position’s point men in the Democratic, 


House, is stoutly resisting. 

“We have worked for 25 to 30 years on 
these programs,” said Perkins, who left his 
poverty-stricken Appalachian district for 
Washington in 1949, “The school-lunch pro- 
gram is the greatest feeding program in the 
world. And these old people who carried us 
through two world wars—how can we cut 
their benefits? I hate to see these programs 
destroyed by peovle who don’t know a damn 
thing about them.” 

In 24 days of carefully orchestrated hear- 
ings over the past few weeks, Perkins has 
gathered his flock: a pleading, protesting 
procession of wheezing coal miners, unem- 
ployed factory workers, crippled children, 
state education officials. impecunious college 
students, teachers, food service executives, 
family court judges, malnourished pregnant 
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women—all testifying to the drastic effects of 
the Reagan budget. 

And behind the scenes, Perkins has 
wheedled and cajoled nearly every member 
of the House Budget Committee, which is to 
set spending ceilings in a few weeks. 

He accompanied each of his subcommittee 
chairmen before the budget panel to em- 
phasize his personal interest in every pro- 
gram. At one hearing, he provided Budget 
Committee members with lists of schools in 
their districts that would likely shut down 
lunch programs under Reagan’s proposal. 

“Underneath that southern gentlemanly, 
Kentucky mountain-type approach, Perkins 
is a master politician and parliamentarian,” 
said Rep. Leon Panetta (D-Calif.), a Budget 
Committee member. “You get taken in by 
the quiet approach—and the whistle—and 
before you know it, your pockets have been 
picked. But it’s hard to take him on directly. 
His heart is in the right place.” 

Congress, creeping in the shadow of last 
November's election, is in the mood to cut 
heavily into social programs. 

But while many Democratic chairmen in 
the House are looking for compromises, 
trimming their budgets here and there is 
hope of mercy. Perkins defiantly led his com- 
mittee two weeks ago to recommend an in- 
crease in spending to $42.4 billion—$3.9 bil- 
lion over President Carter’s proposed budget, 
and $18 billion more than Reagan wants. 

Republicans were furious. “He is one of 
the most bullheaded members of Congress,” 
said John Erlenborn (R-Ill.), who sits on 
Education and Labor. “He smiles and 
clutches your arm, but watch out. He would 
do anything to get his way. Almost everyone 
in his district gets a benefit check. The more 
money he can shovel out, the more godlike 
he appears. He’s considered a deity in eastern 
Kentucky. He has a deity complex.” 

In the hollows of Kentucky’s 7th Congres- 
sional District, places with names like Feisty, 
Rowdy and Troublesome, “Carl D.,“ as they 
call him, is a legend. 

When he grew up in Hindman in the 208, 
the son of a local attorney, eastern Kentucky 
was still like a frontier. As a boy, he would 
drive his mules over the mountains to the 
railhead to pick up passengers and guide 
them across dirt roads to town at $1.50 a 
head. 

He still drives mules, and the first picture 
a visitor sees on the wall of his Washington 
office is of Perkins, dressed in an oversized 
coat and floppy hat, holding the reins of a 
mule team with a cart of hay behind him. 
“I broke those mules myself,” he says proudly. 
“Now I’ve about wore em out.” 

Nearly every weekend, Perkins goes to his 
district, often to his 86-acre farm in Hind- 
man, where he chops wood, castrates hogs 
and visits with the neighbors. Sometimes he 
drives, as he did regularly until he retired 
his beat-up Ford Falcon a few years ago with 
167,000 miles on the odometer. 

Perkins’ programs came not from the 
studies of social scientists, but from his own 
experiences. At 19, after two years at Ken- 
tucky's Alice Lloyd College, he worked as a 
teacher for $50.62 a month. 

“I had watched all the teachers leave for 
Detroit, where they could get better salaries,” 
he said. “So I sponsored federal aid to educa- 
tion for years . . . My uncles were stonema- 
sons, and I used to go up in the hills with 
them. I watched the youngsters in school 
who took manual training and got jobs. 
That's why I’m sold on vocational education.” 

And many of Perkins’ neighbors were men 
who slept upright in their chairs lest they 
suffocate from the coal dust encrusted in 
their lungs. When he graduated from the 
University of Louisville Law School, he 
labored over workmen’s compensation claims 
and found there was little reward for years 
of suffering in the mines. 

“Perkins’ Private Pension Plan,” Erlenborn 
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dubs it, recalling that when the benefits were 
first set up they were to cost no more than 
$50 million a year. Since then, however, 
Perkins pushed through amendments loosen- 
ing eligibility—black lung is hard to prove 
without an autopsy—and the claims of 187,- 
000 miners and dependents (15,000 of them 
in Perkins’ district) will cost $2 billion next 
year. 

The Reagan administration at first saw 
black lung as a juicy target, but officials have 
laid low since March 9, when 5,000 miners 
marched on the White House with signs 
saying, Must Miners Die to Prove Black 
Lung?” It now seems likely that changes will 
be aimed at increasing contributions to the 
program from coal companies. 

A Perkins campaign is an anachronism in 
an age of computers and media consultants. 
His main tactic is to drive madly around the 
district, usually alone, stopping at country 
stores and filling stations and often merely 
at a mailbox by the road and shouting up 
the hollow, “Mr. Jones? This is Carl Perkins. 
I'm running for Congress again." 

A master at helping his people get their 
roads graded or their food-stamp applica- 
tions approved. Perkins knows thousands of 
constituents by name. While he’s a little 
vague on the younger generation, his first 
question is always Who's your daddy?“ and 
he'll inevitably be friends with at least a 
second cousin. 

He spends less than $5,000 per campaign, 
which means he doesn’t have to file state- 
ments with the Federal Election Commission. 
But he does anyway, ignoring FEC forms and 
sending in piles of itemized handwritten ex- 
penses on graph paper. 

“Bruce Lockhart, Airport, Lexington, Ky. 
40501, candidate's car, dead battery—$5” is 
one item in his 1980 report. Another: “Bail- 
ey's restaurant, Hazard, Ky. 41701, steak for 
candidate—$13.55." 

But when it comes to the federal pork 
barrel, Perkins isn’t stingy. His district is 
dotted with schools, courthouses, airports 
and reservoirs, all monuments to Perkins’ 
ability to wring dollars out of Washington. 
However, his dams have shoved poor farmers 
off their ancestral lands, while Perkins ig- 
nored the fact that the floods the projects 
were designed to alleviate came largely from 
lax strip-mining laws. 

Nonetheless, Perkins, with his ruddy com- 
plexion and beguiling off-center grin, wins 
elections by more than 70 percent of the vote. 
The last time, Republicans did not even 
bother to field an opponent. 

In Congress, Perkins’ more urbane col- 
leagues call him “Pappy” behind his back, 
and snicker at his pronunciations, especially 
when he takes on government raggalation.“ 

On occasion, when he whistles into the 
microphone during a debate, congressmen 
leaning over the back rail start mimicking 
the whistle until, as one observer put it, the 
House chamber sounds like “the bird cage at 
the National Zoo.” 

Some are taken in by the down-home style. 
Benjamin F. Reves, a Perkins aide, remem- 
bers that Perkins once told him, I'm a 
pretty fine feller to play dumb.’ He trades on 
that,” Reeves said. “But city slickers find 
themselves with one foot in the air, while 
Perkins and the train are long gone.” 

However, Perkins is widely admired for his 
honesty and, above all, his tenacity. He was 
the first committee chairman to hold oven 
mark-up sessions. Reporters marvel that he 
runs his office like a country store—anyone 
can walk in and listen to whatever business 
he's conducting. 

Perkins has never taken a junket, in fact 
he hasn’t been abroad since he fought in 
World War II. “He's been here 33 years, but 
none of the Washington polish has tainted 
him,” said one committee staffer. He feels 
it would be disloyal to the people he repre- 
sents if he weren’t exactly like them.” 
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Perkins arrives at the Rayburn building 
at 7 a.m. when the doors of other offices 
are still shut tight. He has been known to 
walk in to work from Alexandria after a bliz- 
zard, when the roads are closed. 

Single-minded when he wants to pass a 
bill, his marathon hearings begin at 8 a.m. 
and last into the night over the feeble pro- 
tests of fellow committee members. 

During a 1972 House-Senate conference 
on student loans, which lasted for weeks of 
late-night sessions, he forced colleagues to 
stay up until 5 a.m, until he got his way. 
The day after the bill was reported he col- 
lapsed from exhaustion and was briefly 
hospitalized. 

Panetta and other Budget Committee 
members who sparred with Perkins for 
months over spending cuts last year are 
bracing for the new battle. 

“Perkins and his committee ought to be 
telling us where the legitimate cuts can be 
made,” Panetta said. “But instead, he's in 
the trenches fighting a war. Perkins won't 
take no for an answer. No matter what doors 
you're closing, he’s coming in a window or 
a side door.” 

Perkins, however, insists he’s ready to 
compromise. “I don’t want to be hoggish,” 
he told a budget task force, adding that he'd 
accept “reasonable” cuts, perhaps 10 percent. 
But as for deeper cuts, Perkins confided in 
his soft Kentucky drawl, clutching a new ac- 
quaintance’s elbow, “We're going to fight 
every inch of the way.“ 


TAIWAN MAY INVEST IN ANACONDA 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an interesting development in 
our continuing efforts to save the smelter 
and refinery at Anaconda and Great 
Falls. As you will recall, the Anaconda 
Co. suddenly decided several months ago 
that it could not afford to keep these fa- 
cilities going and therefore, it would 
close them up. Instead, it plans to ship 
its ore to Japan for smelter and refinery 
operations. 

At the same time as we are doing that, 
we in the Senate are immersed in a 
major problem—the U.S. automobile in- 
dustry. I do not need to describe the 
issue, but suffice it to say that something 
is wrong when we have to export our 
ore to Japan for processing at the same 
time as the Japanese freely send us 
their cars, all manufactured in Japan 
with Japanese labor. On top of that we 
have a serious balance of trade problem 
with Japan. 

It is therefore with considerable pleas- 
ure that I bring to the attention of the 
Senate a much more positive approach: 
I have been investigating over the past 
several months the possibility of obtain- 
ing some replacement investment in the 
Anaconda operations. I am pleased to 
say that my initiative with Taiwan has 
elicited a positive initial response. I, of 
course, recognize that such a major in- 
vestment needs a great deal of study and 
such decisions cannot be made thou- 
sands of miles away without full 
analysis. 

But at least the Taiwanese have re- 
sponded positively to my initiative. The 
Taiwan Metal and Mining Corp., an en- 
tity closely tied to the Government of the 
Republic of China, has indicated that it 
is definitely interested in the Anaconda 
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facilities and wishes to send over its rep- 
resentative for further evaluation. 

Taiwan has a trade imbalance with the 
United States; its response in this in- 
stance is to say it must make every effort 
to see how it can help the United States 
redress that balance, including bringing 
jobs and investment money to our coun- 
try. Taiwan needs copper, and recognizes 
that the United States is a secure source 
of supply. They want to work closely with 
us. The combination of factors leads to a 
positive approach to problem solving, 
rather than confrontation and inflexi- 
bility. 

I believe that this approach is the one 
we should be encouraging. Some may 
work out, and others will not. But none 
will work out if we do not make the effort 
to encourage such activities. 

Mr. President, as we study various 
trade proposals before us in an effort to 
improve our balance of trade, let us not 
forget the importance of investment as 
return flow of money. We cannot remain 
isolated in the world, and when foreign 
investment can come in, where it is wel- 
comed, and create jobs and revitalize our 
economy, we should work toward that ob- 
jective. Obviously, Taiwan's interest may 
in the end prove not feasible, but let me 
at least commend the people of Taiwan 
for responding positively to such sugges- 
tions. Such investment in the United 
States is good for them, and it is good for 
us. I hope it does materialize.e 


REALISM IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend to my colleagues a very per- 
ceptive and compelling article by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., which appeared in the 
February 23 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. Entitled “The Soviet Conspiracy 
and World Unrest,” it sets forth a real- 
istic view of instability and conflict in 
the world and reminds us of the dangers 
of reducing international events into the 
simplistic terms of United States-Soviet 
competition. 

Professor Schlesinger's analysis of 
current U.S. policies toward El Salvador 
is particularly relevant. I agree with him 
that it is essential to pursue a multi- 
lateral political solution instead of mili- 
tary escalation for this tragic conflict in 
Central America. “Unilateral action is 
the road to disaster,” he points out. 
“Whatever we do in El Salvador, let us 
do it on a multilateral basis.” 

Mr. President, I request that the full 
text of Professor Schlesinger's article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Tue Sovrer CONSPIRACY AND WORLD 
UNREST 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

“Let us not delude ourselves,” Mr. Reagan 
told The Wall Street Journal during the 
campaign. “The Soviet Union underlies all 
the unrest that is going on. If they weren't 
engaged in this game of dominoes, there 
wouldn't be any hot spots in the world.” 

One had hoped that this was campaign 
persifiage. For it expresses a hopelessly er- 
roneous conception of the way history works. 
There was unrest in the world long before 
there was a Bolshevik Revolution; there will 
be unrest long after Brezhnev and his gang 
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are forgotten. If the Soviet Union did not 
exist, Iraq and Iran would still be at war; 
Israelis and Palestinians would still be at 
each other's throats; there would still be no 
peace in Northern Ireland, Cambodia or 
South Africa—and there would still be civil 
war in El Salvador. 

These “hot spots” are not imported by a 
diabolical Kremlin into otherwise placid and 
happy communities. The world is already 
overflowing with intense local antagonisms, 
deeply rooted in historic, hatreds, religious 
tensions, class animosities, tribal feuds—and 
long predating the Cold War. Certainly the 
Soviet Union exploits such antagonisms 
when it can do so at low cost. But supposing 
that without the Kremlin there would be no 
hot spots gives the devil considerably more 
than his due. 

Yet there are disquieting indications from 
Washington that Mr. Reagan's conspiracy 
theory of world unrest, far from being cam- 
paign persiflage, may become the basis of 
foreign policy. Consider, for example, the 
curious episode of General Haig and the 
terrorists. In his initial press conference our 
new Secretary of State announced that the 
Soviet Union was the controlling force be- 
hind international terrorism. This revela- 
tion roused some skepticism since commu- 
nists are often the targets of terrorist at- 
tack, as in Italy, and since the Red Brigades, 
the PLO, the IRA and other notable terror- 
ist outfits hardly require Soviet encourage- 
ment. 

WARS OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 


The New York Times accordingly asked 
the State Department, the CIA and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency for the evidence. 
The several agencies said they were unable 
to document the Secretary's charge. The 
Times quoted one official: “There's just no 
real evidence for it.“ Abundant evidence ex- 
ists that the Soviet Union trains people for 
“wars of national liberation”—i.e., insurrec- 
tions and guerrilla wars—but that is not 
what the Secretary was talking about. 

The conspiracy theory seems about to dic- 
tate a new course in Central America. The 
Reagan administration is reported to have 
decided that Moscow is responsible for the 
civil war in El Salvador. El Salvador is a 
country of less than 5 million people di- 
vided between a small and inordinately 
wealthy oligarchy and a desperately poor 
class of landless laborers. With “the most 
rigid class structure and worst income in- 
equality in all Latin America,” according to 
a recent article in Foreign Affairs, El Salva- 
dor has been in a state of intermittent rev- 
olution for at least half a century. In 1932 
the army killed 30,000 peasants in putting 
down a rebellion against the oligarchy. 

Trouble in El Salvador is manifestly not 
the creation of the Cubans or the Russians. 
It is only the latest installment in a recur- 
ring revolt against bad conditions. 

The insurgent front certainly includes ex- 
treme Marxist factions along with Social 
Democrats and dissident Christian Demo- 
crats. Even the moderates are doubtless 
ready to accept arms from Cuba, Ethiopia 
and Vietnam. This should not surprise nor 
unduly alarm us. Two centuries ago Ameri- 
can revolutionaries accepted aid from 
France; this did not prove that they were 
disciplined agents of European monarchy, 
only that they were fighting for their lives. 
The State Department white paper demon- 
strates arms deliveries; ft only asserts, but 
hardly demonstrates, political control. 

This is the situation the Reagan admin- 
istration now proposes as the test case to 
display its “resolve” to punish Soviet ex- 
pansionism. El Salvador, it is said, will de- 
termine our future attitude toward the So- 
viet Union. It will also be our measure of 
the fidelity of our European allies. This fs 
placing a lot of weight on a shaky case. The 
Soviet Union can no more control events in 
El Salvador than we can control events in 
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Poland: Revolution has a life of its own. As 
for our European allies, they have responded 
cooly to the idea of El Salvador as the test 
case against Soviet expansionism. If we 
think we know more about El Salvador than 
our European allies on the ground that we 
are closer to the scene, we must not forget 
that Latin American countries still closer to 
the scene disagree with us. 

One wonders whether the real problem in 
Washington today is not simply frustration. 
We cannot do anything about real Soviet 
aggression in Poland or Afghanistan, so we 
must show how tough we are by cracking 
down on fancied Soviet aggression in El Sal- 
vador. The more venerable among us will 
recall the similar situation in the first 
months of the Eisenhower administration, 
when John Foster Dulles, unable to carry 
out in Eastern Europe his campaign pledge 
to “roll back” Soviet expansionism, decided 
to carry it out in Guatemala. With the CIA’s 
help, Dulles portrayed a rather ineffectual 
democratic regime in Guatemala as the 
spearhead of Soviet aggression in the west- 
ern hemisphere and in 1954 engineered an 
American coup. 

The Eisenhower administration trium- 
phantly got rid of the hapless Arbenz gov- 
ernment. It did not get rid of the troubles 
of Guatelama. 

The Reagan administration would be well 
advised to calculate most carefully the costs 
of U.S. commitment to a military solution 
in El Salvador. Washington's intervention on 
behalf of the Fourteen Families would con- 
vince those working for change throughout 
Latin America that the new American ad- 
ministration is irrevocably against them. It 
would alarm our European allies, who do 
not accept the conspiracy theory of global 
hot spots and figure that Salvadoran peas- 
ants might be in revolt simply because they 
find poverty and injustice unendurable. It 
would align the United States once again 
with right-wing repression, dissipate what- 
ever remains of the influence we have won 
as a champion of human rights and hand a 
cheap propaganda opportunity to our ad- 
versaries. 

Nor would it even assure military victory. 
As we escalate our support, the Cubans and 
others will find means to escalate theirs. 
There will be bitter fighting in the hills. 
Then what do we do if our client regime 
fails to end the insurgency? Put in a new 
regime, as the Russians did in Afghanistan? 
And, if that regime fails, send in troops, as 
the Russians did in Afghanistan? El Sal- 
vador might well become our own Afghan- 
istan. And, if the right with our assistance 
finally succeeds in crushing the insurgency, 
the result would only be, as it was in Guate- 
mala, to restore the old oligarchy to power— 
and to guarantee a new revolution in another 
decade. 

Nor would success make the Russians 
change their ways, since they have long since 
assumed that the United States can lick 
El Salvador. 


THE DANGER OF SUPPOSING 


Instead of roaring off on its own, the Rea- 
gan administration would be better advised 
to begin by the closest consultation with 
friendly governments who have a better feel 
for the situation than we have: Mexico, 
Costa Rica and Venezuela. We ought long 
since to have learned that danger of suppos- 
ing that we understand the interests of other 
countries better than they do. 

No doubt Latin American counsel would 
be somewhat divided. The Christian Demo- 
cratic government in Caracas, for example, 
has fraternal ties with the Christian Demo- 
cratic president of the Salvadoran junta; the 
Accion Democratica opposition has a differ- 
ent slant. So do the Mexicans. They all agree, 
however, in rejecting a military solution. 
Let us at least listen to the countries most 
directly threatened before imposing our own 
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pet theories on them. Does anyone really 
suppose that Mexico, Venezuela and Costa 
Rica are not as intelligently determined as 
we are to safeguard the hemisphere from the 
Soviet Union? Unilateral action is the road 
to disaster. Whatever we do in El Salvador, 
let us do it on a multilateral basis. 

Despite our President’s hot-spot theory, 
the Soviet Union is really not the cause of 
all the troubles on this tormented planet. 
Violence is endemic in the Third World, 
and we cannot regard each outbreak as a 
summons to the American fire brigade. Every 
revolution, every change in political and 
eccnomic arrangements, every assertion of 
belligerent nationalism is not necessarily a 
mortal threat to the security of the United 
States. History has endowed our century with 
a host of distempers, most of which are be- 
yond our power to prevent and our wisdom 
to cure. 

I remember Lord Harlech, the British am- 
bassador to Washington 20 years ago, won- 
dering about the American passion in that 
period to rush into the midst of a civil war 
in the Congo. “It seems to me,” Lord Harlech 
wisely said, “that every country has a right 
to its own Wars of the Roses.“ 


TRIBUTE TO HOBART TAYLOR, JR. 


@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I want 
to pay tribute to a fellow Texan who 
served this Nation with high distinction. 

The career of Hobart Taylor, Jr., was 
marked throughout by achievement, ob- 
vious ability, and a sense of dedication to 
the values that are finest and most noble 
in this great country of ours. 

Mr. Taylor was a talented attorney 
known for his abiding commitment to the 
cause of equal justice and equal opportu- 
nity. He earned high marks for his per- 
formance as a special assistant to Vice 
President Johnson and later as an asso- 
ciate counsel to the President. 

Mr. Taylor was a director of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank from 1965-68; after 
his service with the Bank he returned to 
the private practice of law and served as 
a board member of several major corpo- 
rations. In addition to his private sector 
activities, Mr. Taylor found time to re- 
main extremely active and effective in 
civic affairs. 

In short, Mr. President, his career was 
an inspiration to all who knew him and 
his family. I join his family in mourning 
a distinguished American. 


CRS GRADUATE INSTITUTE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to commend the Library 
of Congress Congressional Research 
Service for a successful Graduate Legis- 
lative Institute, recently held in Char- 
lottesville, Va. at the Federal Executive 
Institute. 

The three-tiered program that has 
been put together by the staff of mem- 
ber and committee relations, in conjunc- 
tion with their colleagues in the regular 
CRS Research Divisions, offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for congressional 
staff to become familiar with legislative 
process and the materials available to 
assist all Members of Congress. The 
Graduate Institute is the last in the 
series, offering a comprehensive partici- 
patory vehicle for staff to use in their 
study of the congressional process. The 
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Institute becomes a mock congress with 
both house and senate moving from 
committee hearings to conference re- 
port; passing legislation that spurs the 
interest and piques the curiosity of the 
participating staff. This Institute utilized 
a major piece of agricultural legislation 
that dealt with issues as far ranging as 
price support programs, alcohol fuels, 
and our future relations with the country 
of Mali. 

Wide-ranging material and expert 
support staff are essential for the suc- 
cess of such a program, and for this rea- 
son one of our own, Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian Al Frumin made a special 
Saturday trip to Charlottesville to act 
as the presiding officer and parliamen- 
tarian for the CRS senate. He indicated 
to the members of the mock senate his 
overall favorable impression of the abil- 
ity of the staff to understand and use the 
archane rules and procedures of this 
body, and to actually work toward pas- 
sage of the placebo bill. 

I believe the Senate should commend 
Mr. Gilbert Gude, director of the Con- 
gressional Research Service, and his staff 
for the continually excellent service they 
provide to the Congress of the United 
States. Through programs like the CRS 
Graduate Institute, they are able to pro- 
vide the training our staffs need to make 
us more effective in the work of the Sen- 
ate and more responsive to the needs of 
our constituencies. 

Thank you. 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATIONS BY 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON ETHICS 


@ Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, it is 
required by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that 
there be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp notice of a Senate employee who 
proposes to participate in a program, 
the principle objective of which is educa- 
tional, sponsored by a foreign govern- 
ment or a foreign educational or char- 
itable organization involving travel to 
a foreign country paid for by that for- 
eign government or organization. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which would permit Mr. 
Joel Johnson of Senator Percy’s staff, to 
participate in a program in Ottawa on 
April 15 and 16, 1981, sponsored by a pri- 
vately supported Canadian educational 
organization, the Centre for Legislative 
Exchange. The purpose of the program 
is to study Canada’s recently announced 
national energy policy. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Johnson in the pro- 
gram in Ottawa, Canada, at the expense 
of the Centre, is in the interests of the 
Senate and the United States.e 
@ Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the 
Select Committee on Ethics has received 
a request for a determination under 
rule 35 which would permit Mr. Robert 
J. Reynolds of Senator Wattop’s staff, 
to participate in a program in Ottawa 
on April 15 and 16, 1981, sponsored bv a 
privately supported Canadian education- 
al organization, the Centre for Legisla- 
tive Exchange. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to study Canada’s recently an- 
nounced national energy policy. 
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The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Reynolds in the 
program in Ottawa, Canada, at the ex- 
pense cf the Centre, is in the interests 
of the Senate and the United States. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY COMPLIANCE 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, to- 
day Iam cosponsoring S. 63, a bill to help 
revitalize our Nation’s steel companies 
by providing them 3 additional years to 
comply with Federal air pollution regula- 
tions. This legislation will not jeopardize 
the critically important national goal of 
clean air, but will help a vital U.S. indus- 
try deal with a unique capital shortfall 
problem. 

S. 63, by extending Clean Air Act com- 
pliance deadlines, will free up capital 
that steel companies would otherwise 
have to spend for pollution abatement. 
Without this extension, the beleaguered 
steel industry will be unable to afford 
the costs of modernization. And without 
modern plants and equipment, U.S. steel 
producers will be unable to compete ef- 
fectively with the more efficient Japanese 
and European steelmakers. More Ameri- 
can jobs will be lost in an industry al- 
ready plagued by numerous plant clos- 
ings and massive layoffs. 

That is unacceptable. 

Over the past decade, the steel work 
force in this Nation has declined by close 
to 20 percent. Last year, the situation 
was particularly bad. In 1979, more than 
560,000 workers were employed by U.S. 
steel companies. Last year, there were 
60,000 fewer jobs. In Ohio, one of the 
Nation’s largest steel producing States, 
more than 14,500 steel jobs have been 
lost over the past 10 years. And last year, 
in Ohio’s Mahoning Valley alone, more 
than 5,000 steelworkers lost their jobs be- 
cause of plant closings. 

Mr. President, my State of Ohio, and 
the economy of the Nation as a whole 
and our national security, can ill afford 
any further declines in the U.S. steel 
industry. This industry can and must 
enter into an intensive revitalization 
program to increase its productivity, 
open new job opportunities, and prevent 
a further contraction in employment. 

But revitalization will be expensive. 
According to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, accelerated plant mod- 
ernization could cost as much as $7 bil- 
lion annually. The hard-pressed domestic 
steel industry simply cannot generate 
sufficient capital to meet these huge in- 
vestment costs while paying out an esti- 
mated $1 billion per year to meet Fed- 
eral pollution control revuirements by 
the Clean Air Act’s 1982 deadline. 

Mr. President, S. 63 provides a sensible 
solution to the dilemma facing the steel 
industry without jeopardizing the goals 
of the Clean Air Act. A 3-year stretch- 
out of pollution control requirements 
would be granted by the EPA on a case- 
by-case basis. And each extension would 
have to be accompanied by a specific 
agreement by the steel company to spend 
the freed capital onlv on the moderniza- 
tion of existing facilities. In most cases, 
more modern equipment will mean 
cleaner operations. 
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Under S. 63, the steel industry would 
still be required to comply fully with the 
requirements of the Clean Air Act by 
1985. But this bill will help the steel in- 
dustry out of its capital shortfall jam. 
And most important, it will save thou- 
sands of American jobs. 

Last week, the Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works ordered 
that this bill be reported favorably. I 
hope that the full Senate will now move 
expeditiously to enact this important 
legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
LAW GROUP 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at the time 
of the confirmation hearings for Secre- 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig and U.N. 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee received a very thoughtful com- 
munication from the International 
Human Rights Law Group. This distin- 
guished organization of lawyers and 
legal scholars pointed out that human 
rights is not a new or recent concern in 
U.S. foreign policy. Indeed, as the Inter- 
national Human Rights Law Group's let- 
ter notes, as long ago as 1904 President 
Theodore Roosevelt was protesting the 
Armenian massacres, while in 1906 Con- 
gress memorialized the Imperial Russian 
Government over the pogroms against 
the Russian Jews. Traditionally human 
rights has enjoyed strong bipartisan sup- 
port, and, indeed much of our current 
human rights legislation was supported 
by and signed into law by Presidents 
Nixon and Ford. 

I was gratified by Secretary Haig’s re- 
sponse to a series of questions suggested 
by the International Human Rights Law 
Group which I asked Secretary Haig to 
respond to at the time of his confirma- 
tion hearings. In his answers, Secretary 
Haig stated his support of provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act linking U.S. 
assistance to a country’s human rights 
record. In response to separate questions 
from Senator Proxmire, Secretary Haig 
stated that ratification of the Genocide 
Convention “would unquestionably be 
helpful” for the United States in various 
international fora. 

As the Foreign Relations Committee 
prepares for the confirmation hearings 
of Dr. Ernest Lefever for Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, I would like to 
share with the Senate the thoughtful 


‘letter from the International Human 


Rights Law Group, Secretary Haig’s re- 
sponse to the questions suggested by that 
group, and Secretary Haig’s response to 
the questions on the Genocide Conven- 
tion submitted by Senator PROXMIRE. 

The material follows: 

INTERNATIONAL HUMAN 
Ricuts LAW GROUP, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. CHARLES PERCY, 

Chairman, and Members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMITTEE: The widespread public discus- 
sion regarding the place which the imple- 
mentation of human rights among nations 
has in United States foreign policy impels us, 
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each a person whose career has been dedi- 
cated to the advance of individual rights, to 
write you and each member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate in connection with the forthcoming 
hearings on the nominations of General Alex- 
ander Haig to be the Secretary of State and 
of Dr. Jeane Kirkpatrick to be the United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations. 

We are concerned that the endorsement 
of human rights as one of the important fac- 
tors in our relationship with foreign nations 
is being perceived by some as a recent aber- 
ration and a misguided policy. 

As all Committee members are aware, as 
long ago as 1904, President Theodore Roose- 
velt protested the cruelties imposed on Arme- 
nians in Turkey; in 1906 the United States 
Congress memorialized the Russian Govern- 
ment to express its shock against the pogroms 
inflicted upon Russian Jews. In 1973, during 
the administration of former President Rich- 
ard Nixon, this tradition of expressing con- 
cern for human rights abroad received full 
articulation in an amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act which declared that: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
dent should deny any economic or military 
assistance to the government of any foreign 
country which practices the internment or 
imprisonment of that country’s citizens for 
political purposes.” 

In the following year, a Congressional Sub- 
committee reported: 

“The human rights factor is not accorded 
the high priority it deserves in our country’s 
foreign policy . . . Unfortunately, the pre- 
vailing attitude has led the United States 
into embracing governments which practice 
torture and unabashedly violate almost every 
human rights guarantee pronounced by the 
world community. Through foreign aid and 
occasional intervention. the United 
States supports those governments.” 

These Congressional findings aroused the 
nation’s concern that the United States 
neither be identified with nor support gov- 
ernments which grossly violate the human 
rights of their people. One of the major laws 
enacted in response to that concern was the 
1976 amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 which provides that assistance 
may not go: 

“To the government of any country which 
engages in the consistent pattern of gross 
violations of internationally recognized hu- 
man rights, [except where such assistance] 
will directly benefit the needy people in such 
country.” 

Since then, more than twenty-five laws 
have been enacted which take into account 
the observance of internationally recognized 
human rights before a government receives 
United States aid, security and military as- 
sistance, trade benefits, or support for loans 
through international financial institutions, 
the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion and the Export-Import Bank. 

These laws, as stated in Section 502B of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, have been enacted 
“in accordance with . . international obli- 
gations as set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations and in keeping with the con- 
stitutional heritage and traditions of the 
United States. While still recognizing 
other important policy considerations, these 
laws raise legitimate and important issues of 
international concern which contribute to 
our long term national security interests as 
well as to world peace. 


It is in this context that we call upon you, 
in the exercise of your constitutional re- 
sponsibility to give your advice and consent 
to the appointment of the Secretary of State 
and of the Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, to obtain from these nominees assur- 
ances that they will faithfully execute these 
legislative provisions and continue to regard 
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respect for human rights as one important 
factor in international relations. 
Respectfully yours, 


SIGNATURES TO INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
LAW GROUP 


Frank Askin, Attorney at Law, New Jersey. 

Prof. Richard B. Bilder, University of Wis- 
consin Law School. 

John Carey, Attorney at Law, New York 

David Carliner, Chairman, International 
Human Rights Law Group. 

Dean Gordon Christenson, University of 
Cincinnati Law School. 

Richard P. Claude, Editor, Universal Hu- 
man Rights Quarterly. 

Adrian W. DeWind, Attorney at Law, New 
York. 

Prof. Norman Dorsen, New York University 
Law School; President, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

Robert Drinan, former Member of Con- 
gress; Visiting Professor, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Prof. Richard Falk, Princeton University. 

Prof. C. Clyde Ferguson, Jr., Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. Adrian S. Fisher, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Judge Lois G. Forer, Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia. 

Donald T. Fox, Attorney at Law, New York. 

Prof. Ann Fagan Ginger, President, Meikle- 
john Civil Liberties Institute. 

Hurst Hannum, Executive Director, Pro- 
ye pii Aspects of International Law Insti- 

ute. 

Prof. Louis Henkin, Columbia University 
Law School. 

cma Hyde, Attorney at Law, Connecti- 
cut. 

Harry A. Inman, Attorney at Law, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Robert Kapp, Attorney at Law, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Prof. Virginia A. Leary, Faculty of Law, 
SUNY at Buffalo. 

Paul M. Liebenson, Executive Director, 
Inter-American Legal Services Association. 

Prof. Richard B. Lillich, University of Vir- 
ginia School of Law. 

Prof. Bert B. Lockwood, Jr., Director, Mor- 
gan Institute for Human Rights, University 
of Cincinnati Law School. 

Maury Maverick, Jr., Attorney at Law, 
Texas. 

Thomas H. Milch, Attorney at Law, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Aryeh Neier, Director, The New York In- 
stitute for the Humanities. 

Prof. Jordan Paust, University of Houston 
School of Law. 

3 Reynard, Attorney at Law, Colo- 
0. 

Marylou M. Righini, Editor, Internati: 
Legal Materials. se 
3 Rogovin, Attorney at Law, New 

Prof. Alfred Rubin, Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. 

Prof. Seymour J. Rubin, American Univer- 
sity Law School. 

James R. Silkenat, former Chairman of 
Board of Directors of the Lawyers Committee 
for International Human Rights. 

Morton Sklar, Helsinki Watch. 

Ben S. Stefansky, former U.S. Ambassador. 

Michael Tigar, Attorney at Law, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Sigmund Timberg, Attorney at Law, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Amy Young-Anawaty, Executive Director, 
International Human Rights Law Group. 

Peter Weiss, Attorney at Law, New York. 

Prof. David Weissbrodt, University of Min- 
nesota Law School. 

Harris Wofford, Attorney at Law, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, D.C.; President, Inter- 
national League for Human Rights. 
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Bruno Bitker, Honorary Chairman, Wiscon- 
sin Governor’s Commission on the United 
Nations. 

Prof. Alan Dershowitz, Harvard University 
Law School. 

Prof. Thomas F. Emerson, Yale Law School. 

Prof. Jefferson B. Fordham, University of 
Utah College of Law. 

Ernest A. Gross, Attorney at Law, New York. 

Judge Philip C. Jessup, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador at Large. 

Michael Maggio, Attorney at Law, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Fritz Moses, Attorney at Law, New York. 

Virginia S. Mueller, Attorney at Law, Cali- 
fornia. 

Prof. Ved P. Nanda, Director of Interna- 
tional Legal Studies, University of Denver. 

Orville Schell, Attorney at Law, New York. 

John Shattuck, Director, Washington Of- 
fice, American Civil Liberties Union. 

Prof. Dinah Shelton, University of Santa 
Clara Law School 

Nancy F. Wechsler, Attorney at Law, New 
York. 

Prof. Burns H. Weston, Visiting Professor, 
UCLA Law School. 

Prof. W. T. Mallison, Jr., George Washing- 
ton University Law Center. 

Benjamin B. Ferenz, Attorney at Law, New 
York. 


RESPONSE OF ALEXANDER M. HAIG, JR., TO QUES- 
TIONS SUBMITTED BY SENATOR PELL FROM 
THE INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS Law 
GROUP . 
Question 1. Every President since Harry 

Truman and every Secretary of State since 

George Marshall have endorsed U.S. ratifica- 

tion of the Genocide Convention. This Com- 

mittee was unable to consider taking action 
on the Convention this year due to a number 
of other important issues. Whether or not we 
will be able to consider the Convention this 
year, we are of course interested in your views 
on the U.S. becoming a party to the Genocide 

Convention as well as the four other human 

rights treaties which President Carter sub- 

mitted to the Senate in February 1978. These 
are the International Covenant on Civil and 

Political Rights and the International Cove- 

nant on Economic, Social and Cultural 

Rights, the Racial Discrimination Conven- 

tion and the American Convention on Hu- 

man Rights. Do you endorse ratification of 
the Genocide Convention and these other 
human rights treaties? 

Answer. I have addressed the question of 
the Genocide Convention in response to a 
written question from Senator Proxmire. 

The other human rights treaties submitted 
to the Senate may also contribute to the de- 
velopment of the rule of law in international 
relations. Their provisions are, for the most 
part, entirely consistent with our own Bill of 
Rights and U.S. law. As with the Genocide 
Convention, U.S. ratification would be help- 
ful in international fora where we have been 
severely criticized for our failure to become 
a party to these treaties, and would permit us 
to help shape this area of the law. These 
treaties also contain provisions for review of 
compliance by the States parties. I find such 
provisions to be generally helpful, but I am 
concerned whether the actual implementa- 
tion of the treaties by means of the compli- 
ance review procedures, particularly those at 
the United Nations, has been fair and im- 
partial. We will study those procedures and 
the actual practice under them before form- 
ulating our position on these treaties. 

Question 2. President Gerald Ford signed 
into law provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
Act which provide that assistance may not 
go: “To the government of any country 
which engages in the consistent pattern of 
gross violations of internationally recognized 
human rights (except where such assist- 
ance), will directly benefit the needy people 
of such country.” 
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This remains the law today. What are your 
views regarding this provision? 

Answer. In general I support this provision 
of the Foreign Assistance Act. I do not believe 
we should, other than in the most excep- 
tional circumstances, provide aid to any 
country which consistently and in the harsh- 
est manner violates the human rights of its 
citizens. 

However, in drafting this legislation it was 

ized that exceptions might arise. In- 
deed, the provision cited in the question was 
subsequently amended to provide for such 
exceptional circumstances. Under such ex- 
ceptions, the legislation now states, the 
President can certify “in writing to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate that extraordinary 
circumstances exist warranting provision of 
such assistance.” 

I believe it is important for those conduct- 
ing our foreign policy to have such flexibility 
to act in the best interest of our country. 

Question 3. Throughout its history, the 
United States has striven to be a symbol of 
liberty and justice. This is what our country 
symbolizes for the world, apart from its role 
as & nation with economic and military 
might. In competition with an ideology and 
a political system which suppresses indi- 
vidual freedom, isn't the democratic concern 
for human rights in our foreign policy a sig- 
nificant weapon in that competition? Doesn't 
it tarnish our image and weaken our appeal 
to freedom-loving peoples when we give aid 
and comfort to regimes which deny human 
rights to their people? 

Answer. The United States and a relatively 
small number of countries throughout the 
world have been fortunate enough to develop 
in social and economic circumstances con- 
tributing to the protection of human rights 
on a broad scale. Our own commitment to 
human rights is a central aspect of our so- 
ciety and the way in which we present our- 
selves to the world. We must seek to pursue 
policies that will contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of human rights in other nations as 
well. This is one of the key principles on 
which our foreign policy should be con- 
ducted. 

Nevertheless in formulating our foreign 
policy, we continuouusly balance a wide 
range of other fundamental interests and 
values as well, including our security 
and our economic well-being. I believe this 
process of balancing competing interests and 
arriving at policy decisions which promote 
the long-term and fundamental objectives 
of the United States is at the heart of for- 
eign policy. We must have underlying prin- 
ciples but how we turn these principles to 
action in specific circumstances requires 
continuous Judgment and reassessment. 

Question 4. While there may be specific 
criticism or alterations of the current human 
rights policy which may be justified, isn't it 
important to recognize as well the accom- 
plishments and benefits of that policy that 
were not minor. Particularly with regard to 
developing nations, the United States has 
become more identified with ideals such as 
liberty and justice. In this hemisphere alone, 
Peru, Equador and the Dominican Republic 
have established democratic governments. 
In Panama and Honduras, steps have been 
taken in that direction. In the long run, 
shouldn't the United States be identified 
with the trend toward democratic develop- 
3 instead of with those governments 

suppress the growth of democracy b; 
harsh and cruel methods? : 

Answer. I believe that U.S. support for the 
principles of liberty, justice, and human 
rights has contributed to the favorable polit- 
ical developments illustrated in the ques- 
tion by helping to create an atmosphere con- 
ductive to democratic development in Latin 
America and elsewhere in the world. I agree 
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that the United States benefits by identifica- 
tion with democracy. I do not consider it an 
either/or proposition, however. Identifica- 
tion with democratic development, which 
flows from our beliefs and traditions, should 
not in itself preclude association with gov- 
ernments whose views on this issue differ 
from ours. For one thing, there are numerous 
considerations that enter into any deter- 
mination as to the kind of relations we 
should have with any given country. For an- 
other, it should be borne in mind that by 
deciding a priori not to have relations with 
any government with whose policies we might 
not agree, we risk diminishing—sometimes 
to the point of losing—our ability to in- 
fluence change in the direction we seek. 

In the sum, I certainly believe we should 
remain true to our own traditions, and en- 
courage democratic development wherever 
we can. But in determining the nature of 
our relationships with any government, we 
should look very carefully at the full range 
of our interests in that country, including 
national security and other considerations, 
and act on the basis of that overall 
evaluation. 

Question 5. Last year a federal court held 
that a foreign national in the U.S. could 
seek the assistance of U.S. courts in obtain- 
ing a judgment against a police official of 
Paraguay who had tortured to death a 
Paraguayan youth. (Filartiga v. Pena, 00 F. 
2d. 00 (2d Cir. 1980)). The Department of 
State in an advisory brief requested by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
unequivocally stated its position, which was 
adopted by the court that “today a nation 
has an obligation under international law 
to respect the rights of its citizens to be free 
of official torture.” (Brief p. 3). This tenet 
reiterates one of the bases of U.S. legislation 
restricting economic and military assistance 
programs. It is also a theme raised by officers 
in the field when app governments 
which violate this international law of 
human rights. What policies would you con- 
tinue to ensure respect for this statement of 
the law? 

Answer. I believe that international legal 
scholars generally agree that all nations 
have a legal obligation to refrain from tor- 
ture, including torture of their own citizens. 
Negotiations are presently under way to de- 
velop a multilateral treaty affirming this 
obligation. I favor the participation by the 
United States in efforts to protect human 
rights through such international coopera- 
tion and advancement of the rule of law. 
With respect to U.S. assistance to other 
countries, I agree that human rights is an 
important factor to be taken into account 
in determining whether the national inter- 
est is served by providing particular assist- 
ance to a particular country. At the same 
time, I believe it is important that the 
United States not attempt unilaterally to 
impose rigid standards which disregard 
realities and our own interests. 

RESPONSE OF ALEXANDER M. Harc, JR., TO 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD FROM SENATOR 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
Question (a). In view of the fact that the 

Genocide Convention has been supported by 

every Secretary of State and every President 

since the Truman Administration, do you 
intend to recommend that the Senate give 
its approval to the Convention? 

Answer. I understand that no formal ac- 
tion is required by the Executive Branch on 
the convention. We will, of course, be pre- 
pared to resubmit the necessary implement- 
ing legislation at the avpropriate time. The 
Convention has been before the Senate since 
President Truman requested advice and con- 
sent in 1949. Presidnt Nixon's renewal of 
that request in 1970 was made as a matter 
of policy and was not legally necessary. 
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Question (b). In addition to the reserva- 
tions land amendments proposed by Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, do you recom- 
mend any additional changes to the Conven- 
tion before passage? 

Answer. The Committee has recommended 
that the U.S. ratification be accompanied by 
three understandings concerning the in- 
terpretation of the Convention and one dec- 
laration concerning the need for enactment 
of implementing legislation before the U.S. 
instrument of ratification is deposited. None 
of these statements would involve any 
thange in the Convention; they do provide 
useful clarification of U.S. obligations. Al- 
though I have not studied the matter care- 
fully, I do not anticipate a need for any 
further recommendations in this regard. 

Question (c). Will you formally request 
the advice of the American Bar Association, 
the Defense Department, and the various 
organizations representing ethnic, religious 
and racial groups, as part of your review of 
the Genocide Convention? 

Answer. The American Bar Association, 
the Defense Department and numerous 
organizations of ethnic, religious, and racial 
groups have endorsed U.S. ratification of the 
Genocide Convention. Their views are on 
record with the Committee. 

Question (d). Do you believe that passage 
of the Genocide Convention will enhance the 
image of the commitment of the United 
States to basic individual rights in the vari- 
ous international forums in which we 
participate? 

Answer. Ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention would unquestionably be helpful in 
various international fora where the United 
States has been criticized for its failure to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. This is 
ironic because the United States was a leader 
in the post-World War II effort to conclude 
this Convention as an expression of revul- 
sion to the Holocaust and as a deterrent to 
recurrence of such crimes against humanity. 

Question (e). Will you agree to send your 
recommendation on the Genocide Conven- 
tion to the Senate early in this year? 

Answer. Subject to the approval of the 
President-Elect, the Administration will 
submit formal recommendations at the 
earliest possible date.@ 


TAKING STOCK OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as Congress nears adjournment before 
the 2-week Easter recess, I believe it is 
important to refiect on the state of the 
economy. As Members return to their 
States and meet with representatives of 
business, labor, and consuming public, I 
believe we will Jearn that many people 
are concerned that the recovery may be 
sputtering. 

The twin evils of high inflation and 
high interest rates continue to inhibit 
sustained economic growth in this coun- 
try. While there have been some positive 
signs on both fronts, it is clear that these 
problems will not abate simply as a re- 
sult of positive expectations on the 
part of many administration officials. 

INTEREST RATES 


Over the past several months we have 
seen some welcome moderation in the 
level of interest rates. The prime rate has 
fallen to 17 percent, a level which most 
of us never dreamed could be viewed as 
an improvement. Over the last month, 
the rate which the Government has to 
pay on Treasury bills had been falling. 
At this week’s T-bill auction, the 6- 
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month rate jumped to 13.8 percent, & 
leap of almost 1% points. 

Home mortgage rates remain at an 
intolerably high level of about 1542 per- 
cent. It is absolutely impossible to en- 
vision a fully employed housing industry 
as long as mortgage rates remain this 
high. 

Given the truly adverse impact of high 
interest rates on so many vital sectors 
of our economy, one must question the 
wisdom of the Federal Reserve’s recent- 
ly announced intention to reduce further 
the growth of the money supply. Most 
economists believe that the current level 
of money supply growth is already too 
low to accommodate significant, sus- 
tained economic growth. Tight monetary 
policy simply cannot solve the underly- 
ing causes of inflation—higher energy 
prices and the wage spiral. 

INFLATION 


Increasing energy prices continue to 
drive our inflation rate ever upward. The 
Consumer Price Index increased at 
slightly more than 1-percent rate in 
the month of February. All but three- 
tenths of a percent of this increase is 
attributable to higher cnergy prices. As 
we know, the administration’s January 
decision to immediately and completely 
deregulate the price of oil and oil prod- 
ucts was a major factor in the energy 
price increase. 

In March, the producer price index in- 
creased at an annual rate of almost 16 
percent. Again, energy prices were the 
major contributor to the increase. 

In the backdrop of such develop- 
ments, I simply cannot see anything in 
the administration’s economic plan 
which will reduce the CPI to 6.2 percent 
in 1983, as it currently predicts. By com- 
parison, the Congressional Budget Office 
is projecting a CPI increase of 9 percent 
in 1983. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 

During the fourth quarter of 1980, the 
GNP grew in real terms at about a 4-per- 
cent annual rate. Most analysts believe 
that the economy has continued to grow 
more or less at that rate during the first 
quarter of 1981. 

However, indicators suggest that the 
second and/or third quarters of this year 
may see a significant slowdown in the 
rate of growth. Industrial production 
fell five-tenths of 1 percent in the 
month of February after 6 successive 
months of increase. The index of lead- 
ing economic indicators fell three- 
tenths of 1 percent in the month of Feb- 
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ruary, the third consecutive drop in the 
index. 

While far from conclusive, these de- 
velopments and others do create cause 
for concern. They suggest that a tax cut 
designed to spur job creation and pro- 
ductivity is a priority. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


The unemployment rate continues to 
hover around 7.3 percent. Of course, 
certain States and regions are doing con- 
siderably better or worse than this na- 
tional average. For example, my State 
of West Virginia has an unemployment 
rate of about 9.8 percent. 

We should be concerned about the 
disparity among States, regions, and in- 
dustries. I am concerned that the 
“broad-brush” approach of the admin- 
istration’s economic program will fail to 
address some of the severe problems ex- 
perienced by troubled industries or 
areas of the country. 

CONCLUSION 


When we return from the Easter re- 
cess we will be faced with major de- 
cisions on the President’s budget dealing 
with tax cut levels, spending cuts, and 
the size of the deficit. 

Primary among these concerns will 
be the size and the focus of the tax cut. 
I hope that Members will use the oppor- 
tunity of this recess to solicit the views 
of constituents on the economic de- 
cisions which we soon must make. 

I wish all of my colleagues and their 
families a joyous, productive, and rest- 
ful Easter holiday season. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is there 
further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PRO FORMA SESSION ON FRIDAY, 
APRIL 10, 1981 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is the 
intention that the session on Friday of 
this week is purely a pro forma session to 
meet the requirements of the resolution 
of adjournment. We will have no busi- 
ness transacted. There will be nothing at 
all transacted on Friday other than a 
pro forma meeting to comply with that 
resolution. 
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RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 
5:50 p.m. the Senate recessed until 
Thursday, April 9, 1981, at 9:30 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 8, 1981: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Seeley Lodwick, of Iowa, to be Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs. 

William Gene Lesher, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

C. W. McMillan, of Virginia, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Seeley Lodwick, of Iowa, to be a Member 
of the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

William Gene Lesher, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


J. Lynn Helms, of Connecticut, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Raymond A. Peck, Jr., of District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Administrator of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Joseph Robert Wright, Jr., of New York, 
to be Deputy Secretary of Commerce. 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitments to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


William H. Morris, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


Richard T. Pratt, of Utah, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1981, and for the term expiring 
June 30, 1985. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


John S. R. Shad, of New York, to be a 
Member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 5, 1982, and for the term of 5 years 
expiring June 5, 1986. 
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THE UTILITIES AND NUCLEAR 
POWER—HOW FREE THE MAR- 
KETPLACE? 


HON. MARILYN L. BOUQUARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is important to call the Mem- 
bers’ attention to some background 
which is vital to their understanding 
of the proposed fiscal year 1982 
budget for energy research and devel- 
opment. In reviewing the administra- 
tion’s energy research and develop- 
ment budget, it becomes clear that in 
most energy supply areas the adminis- 
tration has severely reduced funding 
below that of prior years, a notable ex- 
ception being the proposed budget for 
nuclear energy. The Reagan adminis- 
tration has actually recommended an 
increase over the previous administra- 
tion’s proposed fiscal year 1982 budget 
in the nuclear energy R. & D. arca pri- 
marily to provide for funding of the 
Clinch River breeder reactor. 

Many of my colleagues have ex- 
pressed dismay and even anger at the 
fact that particular energy technol- 
ogies of interest to them have been 
subjected to major budget cuts while 
nuclear energy has not. This dissatis- 
faction has resulted in various propos- 
als for alternative fiscal year 1982 
energy budgets, some of which ignore 
the real promise of energy technol- 
ogies. While arguing on the one hand 
that free market forces are not ade- 
quate to support the development of 
other energy technologies, many are 
critical of what they perceive to be the 
failure to apply the administration’s 
free market philosophy to nuclear 
energy. It is this point which I wish to 
discuss, for there is a great deal of con- 
fusion on this matter. 

It should be obvious to all of us that 
the free market approach, to whatever 
extent it is valid, can only apply in cir- 
cumstances where a free market actu- 
ally exists. In evaluating the nuclear 
energy R. & D. budget then, we must 
ask, “Is there a free market which can 
support the development of nuclear 
. energy?” and second, “Is this develop- 
ment in the national interest?” I be- 
lieve that the answer to the first ques- 
tion is “No,” that a free market does 
not exist, and to the second question, 
the answer is a resounding “Yes,” as 
has been supported by study after 
study by prestigious private entities 
and Government-sponsored groups. 

The free market climate does not 
exist for the development of nuclear 


energy for several reasons: (1) Electric 
utilities are heavily regulated monopo- 
lies which are not permitted to oper- 
ate in the free market. The driving 
force behind any private investment in 
nuclear energy is the ability to sell nu- 
clear powerplants and to use them to 
generate electricity for sale to the 
public. Electric utilities are the pur- 
chasers of electric power stations and 
the producers of electricity for public 
consumption. (2) Electric utility regu- 
latory bodies, which control the ability 
of utilities to purchase nuclear power- 
plants, finance research and develop- 
ment, and earn a rate of return on in- 
vestment, have become so restrictive 
that in general a utility is not able 
today to build any central station 
facilities, much less a nuclear station, 
and of course, no allowances are made 
for research and development and fi- 
nancing of nuclear demonstration 
projects. (3) Free market forces in nu- 
clear energy have been severely im- 
pacted by the onerous regulation of 
this energy source by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Government has taken 
the approach that private industry 
cannot be trusted with this technology 
on its own. Unfortunately, Federal in- 
volvement has nearly made it impossi- 
ble to develop nuclear energy because 
of the lack of predictability in licens- 
ing nuclear plants. (4) The free market 
depends on the ability to estimate fi- 
nancial risk and make business deci- 
sions on the basis of risks and benefits. 
In the case of nuclear energy, in addi- 
tion to licensing problems discussed in 
(3) above, schizophrenic Federal policy 
has resulted in the withdrawal of Fed- 
eral support of a number of private or 
semiprivate nuclear ventures. These 
include: Withdrawal of permission to 
operate the Barnwell nuclear reproc- 
essing plant, attempted termination 
and prolonged delay of the Clinch 
River breeder reactor project, closing 
of the uranium enrichment order 
books in the early seventies, increased 
restrictions on export of nuclear tech- 
nology and materials, and identifica- 
tion of nuclear energy as an energy 
source of last resort. 

It seems clear that free market 
forces are unable to operate in this en- 
vironment. Because of these peculiar 
and severe limitations on the free 
market in the case of nuclear energy, 
it is imperative that the Federal Gov- 
ernment continue its support, particu- 
larly in the area of research and devel- 
opment and demonstration of ad- 
vanced technologies. There are basi- 
cally three choices before us. One 
would be to establish a true free 
market environment for the develop- 


ment of nuclear energy. A second 
would be to continue Federal support 
of this technology, fostering where 
possible private support through Fed- 
eral guarantees. And third, to do nei- 
ther of the above and to close off nu- 
clear energy as a viable resource for 
our Nation. I suggest to you that the 
latter chocie would be tragic. It seems 
clear to me that in the near term, the 
second choice is the only one open to 
us and it should be actively pursued if 
sa eins consequences are to be avoid- 
ed. 

A key factor mentioned above im- 
pacting the free market character of 
nuclear energy, is the financial health 
of the electric utilities. For a variety 
of reasons their ability to raise capital 
has diminished significantly and the 
ability of many utilities to meet near- 
term electric energy requirements is in 
serious doubt. In addition, we continue 
to burn a million and a half barrels of 
oil a day for generating electricity, oil 
which could be displaced by new coal 
for nuclear facilities if these facilities 
could be built. This tragic set of cir- 
cumstances can only be reversed 
through an aggressive and positive 
policy on the part of the administra- 
tion and the Congress to assure the fi- 
nancial health of our utilities. We 
must recognize that there are many 
who are actually seeking the destruc- 
tion of the utilities and there will be 
resistance to any change that would 
improve their circumstances. 

However, the purpose of these re- 
marks is to point out the lack of a free 
market environment as it relates to 
nuclear energy. The following is a con- 
densed version of a report of an infor- 
mal advisory task force made to the 
DOE transition team in December of 
1980, by representatives of the utility 
industry and several economic entities. 
This report addresses the financial 
condition of electric utilities and I 
commend it to the attention of all 
Members of the House. 

REPORT OF AN INFORMAL TASK FORCE TO THE 
ENERGY TRANSITION TEAM 
THE DECLINING FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 

As a result of their inability to recover 
their inflation-driven costs, the Nation’s 
electric power companies, upon which the 
country relies for 75-80 percent of its elec- 
tric power requirements, are now in one of 
their most difficult periods financially. 
Their finances are now so poor that as a 
group they are unable to undertake the 
massive new investments required to dis- 
charge their public service responsibilities in 
the future. 

The electric companies do not have and 
cannot raise the money to build the new 
generating stations which should be started 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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now to assure adequacy of power supply in 
10 or 15 years, when the needs of a growing 
population and an expanded workforce will 
require far more generating capacity than is 
now available or under construction. They 
cannot plan for meeting the new energy re- 
quirements in connection with the programs 
for improving the productivity of U.S. in- 
dustry. The proposals for reducing the Na- 
tion's oil import dependence by substituting 
coal for oil and gas in utility boilers have 
bogged down because of the inability of the 
utilities to raise the billions of dollars 
needed to convert their oil and gas burning 
generating plants to coal firing, a conver- 
sion process which typically would require 
expensive coal handling equipment, vast 
amounts of coal storage, additional equip- 
ment to control air pollution, and much 
more. Clearly, it is in the national interest 
to assure that utilities are permitted to earn 
enough money to discharge the responsibil- 
ities of providing the electric supply for a 
growing society, and for doing so in a way 
consistent with national security and sound 
environmental standards. 

The reason for the poor financial condi- 
tion of the utilities is not that our society is 
less dependent on electricity than in the 
past. On the contrary, the share of energy 
delivered in the form of electricity grows 
from year to year. It is now at its highest 
point, roughly 30%, and is predicted to rise 
to about 50% by the year 2000. Electricity 
consumption increases annually, not so fast 
as in the past, because of conservation, 
higher prices and business recession, but 
nevertheless at a rate which attests the es- 
sential vitality of the electric power indus- 
try. No, the reason lies in the fact that the 
price of electricity is controlled at both the 
wholesale and retail levels by government 
regulatory agencies, and that these agencies 
have been unable to cope with the impact of 
long-continued inflation on utility costs. 
These agencies are the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission in Washington for sales 
at wholesale, and the 51 state regulatory 
agencies—variously called public utilities 
commission, public service commissions and 
commerce commissions, among other 
titles—for the retail sales, which account for 
more than 90 percent of utility revenues. 
The state agencies are sometimes referred 
to collectively as the PUC's“. 

A recent study of the 50 largest electric 
utility companies, by Argus Research Cor- 
poration of New York, traces the decline in 
the financial health of the electric utility 
industry in the nine years 1972-80, inclusive, 
the last year being partially estimated. 
During this period the PUC’s on average al- 
lowed a rate of return on common equity (in 
effect, on the investment of the owners of 
the common stock) which started at 12.5 
percent in 1972 and rose gradually to 14.3 
percent in 1980. This increase has clearly 
failed to keep abreast of the rising cost of 
money, but at least the trend reflects a 
small awareness of the trend of money costs 
and of the revenue needs of the regulated 
companies. What is shocking is that the 
actual rates fixed by the Commissions in 
the recent years of rapid inflation have not 
permitted the earned returns to come even 
close to the allowed returns. Indeed, the dis- 
crepancy between the allowed or purported 
returns and the returns which the utilities 
were able to realize has increased year by 
year. In 1980 the allowed return was 1.8% 
above that in 1972, but the earned return 
was 1.3% below that earned in 1972. In 1972, 
the difference between allowed and earned 
returns was only 0.2 percentage points; in 
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1980 the discrepancy has grown to 3.3 per- 
centage points. 

In 1980, new bond money has cost the util- 
ities, on the average, about 12%%; the cost 
of common equity money has, of course, 
been much higher, and the prime rate for 
bank debt has ranged from 10%% to 21%. 
Today the rate is 21% and is expected to go 
even higher. Yet in this year the utilities on 
average have earned only 11% on their 
common equity. It is obvious that no busi- 
ness can continue indefinitely if it must 
raise large amounts of capital at higher cost 
than it is allowed to earn. And, in recent 
years, the electric utilities hae been com- 
pelled to raise nearly $4 billion of new 
common equity money every year—one half 
of all new issue common stock sold in the 
U.S.—virtually all of it at stock prices well 
below the book value of the common equity 
(almost % below, on average) and hence at 
the expense of diluting the investment of 
present shareholders. 

There are two points to keep in mind in 
connection with this dismal financial pic- 
ture. In the first place the electric compa- 
nies, unlike most other industries, cannot 
stop spending when new investments 
become unprofitable. Their major need for 
new money is in connection with generating 
plant construction, and such plant has a 
construction cycle (lead time) of 10-15 
years. It is not easy to stop construction of a 
plant once it is started, both because the 
output will be needed by the utility’s cus- 
tomers by the time the plant is completed, 
and because the money already poured into 
plant construction, measured in hundreds of 
millions of dollars, is at peril if construction 
should stop. Interruption of construction, 
moreover, always adds greatly to the plant’s 
ultimate cost, and thus to the cost of elec- 
tricity sold to consumers. 

The second point is that the financial re- 
turns mentioned above, low as they are, are 
overstated. These are not cash earnings; in 
large part they are merely book entries, be- 
cause the prevailing way most PUC’s treat 
the moneys invested in plant which is still 
under construction is to attribute earnings 
to them, without including the investment 
in the base on which cash earnings are per- 
mitted. This is the so-called AFC treatment 
or AFUDC—Allowance for Funds Used 
During Construction. These paper earnings, 
which were a negligible part of total earn- 
ings in the sixties and earlier, when the rate 
of inflation was low, had become 30% of 
total return on equity by 1972, and almost 
doubled again—to 58%—by 1980. More than 
half of the meager earnings of stockholders 
in 1980, therefore, consisted of a book item, 
and much of the cash for dividend require- 
nonis had to be raised by issuing new secu- 

es. 

The irony of the regulatory failure to 
allow reasonable electric utility rates is that 
it is counter-productive to the interests of 
consumers. An immediate effect of low earn- 
ings and earnings of low quality is to in- 
crease the financial risks of investors, and 
thus lead to the down-grading of securities 
by the rating agencies. Downrating, in turn, 
means that the bonds must carry higher in- 
terest rates, a charge which is passed along 
to consumers. Such down-grading has 
become a familiar phenomenon in the util- 
ity scene, In the first 11 months of 1980 
alone, there were 34 down-gradings by the 
two best known rating agencies, Moody's 
and Standard & Poor’s and only a single up- 
grading. The bonds of many utilities are 
now rated at levels so low that many institu- 
tional investors are barred by law from pur- 
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chasing them, and interest rates must be 
raised in order to sell the securities within a 
much smaller market. These additional cap- 
ital costs force rate increases which other- 
wise would not be necessary, without im- 
proving the financial condition of the utili- 
ties or their ability to raise money on a low 
cost basis. An equally serious result of limit- 
ed capability to raise money is the inability 
of the utilities to make the investments re- 
quired in order to achieve the optimum 
economies of service. 

Why are the PUC’s (with only a few ex- 
ceptions) so remiss in allowing the utilities 
an opportunity to realize reasonable earn- 
ings, when it is demonstrable that an elec- 
tric utility in sound financial health is far 
better able than a financially straitened 
company to hold down its money costs, to 
build economically for the future, and to 
participate in government programs for con- 
version of oil-burning plants? In the long 
run a utility earning reasonable returns can 
provide better service to its consumers, at 
lower rates. The rub is that to bring utilities 
up to a reasonable earnings level requires 
early rate increases, and the benefits mate- 
rialize only over a period of time. It is hard 
to persuade consumers that a rate increase 
now is in their long-run interest. 

Utility rates are fixed by the PUC’s in ju- 
dicial type proceedings in which any con- 
sumer or consumer group may testify. 
These are the only prices in our society over 
which the owner has no control, at the same 
time that he is required to maintain a high 
standard of service and somehow to raise 
vast amounts of new money. Indeed, the 
electric power industry is the most capital- 
intensive of all American businesses. It may 
be that the average consumer understands 
that he is not well-served by a losing busi- 
ness, but the opposition to rate increases 
has now become professionalized. In the 
name of the consumer many groups and 
agencies have sprung up, assisted by law- 
yers, technicians and public relations ex- 
perts, who use every device to prevent or 
delay rate increases, including exploitation 
of all the media resources to build up con- 
sumer hostility to such increases, or at least 
the public perception of such hostility. In 
this environment of vociferous opposition to 
fair rates, the PUC’s as a group lean over 
backwards to avoid being labelled as “pro- 
utility”. 

Moreover, the technical and complex 
nature of the rate-making proceedings lend 
themselves to uncertainty and delay. Thus 
the PUC’s will typically take from one to 
several years to decide a rate case, exclusive 
of the time required for judicial review if 
the decision should be appealed to the 
courts. Meanwhile, inflation eats away at 
the utility’s earnings, and the rate increases, 
when they come, are based on stale data 
which no longer reflect current costs. Under 
utility regulatory procedures, the revenues 
lost on account of delay are never recovered. 

The decisions in rate cases involve two ele- 
ments. One is the level of the rate of return 
to be allowed, and the other is a set of rates 
which are prescribed for the purpose of 
yielding the allowed return. Under the pres- 
sure to avoid rate increases while preserving 
an appearance of fairness, the PUC’s pur- 
port to allow far higher earnings than the 
actual rates they prescribe will yield. Thus, 
they turn one face to the utilities and the 
courts with return allowances at one level, 
and another to the public with rate sched- 
ules which could not possibly produce the 
purported returns. In 1980, as mentioned 
above, this discrepancy amounted to 3.3 per- 
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. centage points, the difference between a 
purported allowance of 14.3% and a realized 
return of only 11%. 

We recognize that the PUC’s are under 
great pressure, sometimes from governors 
and legislatures as well as from o 
groups who claim to speak for the public, to 
hold rate increases to a minimum. There is 
a rapid turnover among utility commission- 
ers, and dovetailing return allowances with 
prescribed rates is not an exact science. 
Many may believe that the rates they fix 
will yield the returns they allow. Whatever 
they may think, the discrepancies are large, 
crucial to financial solvency, and growing. 

Clearly, public utility regulation as now 
practiced has proven itself unable to cope 
with the pressures of inflation. It cannot 
preserve the ability of the electric utility in- 
dustry to serve the interests of its consum- 
ers, much less those of the investors who 
have poured hundreds of billions of dollars 
into utility investments, and who are con- 
tinuing to pour in new money by the bil- 
lions. 
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@ Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Lib- 
erties, and the Administration of Jus- 
tice yesterday concluded 7 days of 
hearings on the reauthorization of the 
Legal Services Corporation. I would 
like to share with my colleagues the 
thoughts of PETER Roprno, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, regarding 
the need for this reauthorization, and 
therefore submit the following article: 
Tue NEED To Save LEGAL SERVICES FOR THE 
POOR AND THE ELDERLY 
- (By Peter W. Rodino, Jr.) 

During the 32 years that I have served in 
the House of Representatives I have come 
to cherish my associations with the House 
Judiciary Committee, second only to my as- 
sociations with my family. As Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee I have learned— 
and relearned anew in each session of Con- 
gress—that if a free society is to survive, 
equal justice must be more than a slogan 
emblazoned on the marble walls of court- 
houses. It must be a living force which per- 
meates the disparate groups in our society 
and unifies our people. For just as in a 
wholesome family, no member ought to be 
estranged, under a good government no 
people ought to be alienated from equal 
access to justice. 

Fundamental to my role as the Chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee is the fact that 
I am a Representative and life long resident 
of Newark, New Jersey—a city which more 
than most has seen the ravaging affects of 
the alienation of people from each other. 
Over the years we have seen the alienation 
of immigrants and their children from the 
prevailing order, of blacks from whites, of 
the poor from the more affluent. In recent 
years we have also seen the growing alien- 
ation in families themselves, especially the 
alienation of the elderly from the young, 
and the cruel isolation of those frail elderly 
who are estranged from their families and 
warehoused in nursing homes. 


‘ized areas, 
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For all of these reasons I was saddened 
and dismayed when the present administra- 
tion adopted the recommendation of Mr. 
David Stockman that our entire national 
legal services program be totally dismantled. 
As a result I have introduced a bill which is 
now being considered by the House Judici- 
ary Committee. My bill, H.R. 2506, would 
extend the authorization for appropriations 
for the Legal Services Corporation for three 
additional years. It would also retain for 
fiscal 1982 a funding level of $321.3 million, 
identical to the level for 1981. 

Now that the issue of access to justice for 
the poor is again before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee I recall that in the 93rd Congress, 
when the relationships between the Com- 
mittee and the executive branch were sub- 
jected to their severest strain, there was 
unified bi-partisan support in the Congress 
for President Nixon’s proposal for the estab- 
lishment of the Legal Services Corporation. 
As President Nixon noted on May 15, 1973: 
“Legal assistance for the poor, when proper- 
ly provided, is one of the most constructive 
ways to help them to help themselves 
(and) justice is served far better and differ- 
ences are settled more rationally within the 
system than on the streets.” 

With hearings underway on this subject I 
am hopeful that President Reagan will rec- 
ognize that the move to destroy legal serv- 
ices is unwarranted, unfair, and unwise. I 
have been gratified by the fact that the Re- 
publican members of the Subcommittee 
considering my bill, including my colleagues 
Congressmen Railsback of Illinois, Butler of 
Virginia and Sawyer of Michigan, have al- 
ready informed the President of their oppo- 
sition to the loss of a federally funded legal 
services program. It is also encouraging to 
me that among the supporters of the pro- 
gram are the American Bar Association and 
several other bar groups as well as a number 
of public and private organizations, and pri- 
vate citizens. 

With respect to the problems of the elder- 
ly in particular, I very much appreciated 
the strongly supportive testimony already 
given to the Subcommittee by the National 
Retired Teachers Association/American As- 
sociation of Retired Persons. After review- 
ing their testimony I am convinced that 
projects such as the National Senior Citi- 
zens Law Center and the Legal Council for 
the Elderly are playing a significant role in 
assisting older persons to receive the bene- 
fits to which they are legally entitled—bene- 
fits which can only be obtained by equal 
access to justice. 

In 1980 alone more than one half million 
elderly persons who otherwise would have 
been denied access to justice were provided 
with legal assistance. It was especially 
touching to me to learn of story after story 
of elderly persons besieged by a maze of 
complex bureaucratic obstacles to their ob- 
taining the benefits which we in Congress 
have voted to provide for them. These in- 
clude problems involving housing, food, 
social security benefits, medicare, medicaid, 
age discrimination in employment, fuel as- 
sistance, as well as disagreements concern- 
ing taxes, regulations for nursing homes 
and retirement benefits. The need to repre- 
sent the poor in all of these highly special- 
areas which are usually not 
within the normal scope of practice of mem- 
bers of the private bar, is indisputable. 

The work of legal services on behalf of the 
elderly is of course only one example of the 
important work being done through the 
legal services program in every section of 
the United States, both urban and rural. 
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The national legal services program, though 
primarily funded through the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation—which administers grants 
and monitors its grantees—is basically a 
local program. Each field program is a pri- 
vate non-profit organization which is direct- 
ed by a local board whose composition is 60 
percent lawyers and one-third clients from 
the service community. There are limited 
resources and so priority setting is conduct- 
ed at the local level with input from the pri- 
vate bar and client community. The initial 
goal of “minimum access”: that is, two at- 
torneys per 10,000 poor persons, has just 
been completed. This is a modest goal of 
access to the justice system, since there are 
approximately 14 attorneys per 10,000 
people across the nation. But for the poor 
this goal provides minimum access to the 
basic necessities of life—food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and education. 

More than 2 centuries ago Edmund Burke 
rose often in the House of Commons of the 
English Parliament to plead that if the Brit- 
ish Empire was to survive it would be essen- 
tial to provide equal access to justice—not 
only for the American colonies, but also for 
the impoverished people of Ireland and 
India. He argued that such people could 
never be long ruled by the force of the 
King’s army but that instead, they could be 
governed only by what Burke referred to as 
the “majesty of the law.” 

In 1981 it saddens me to realize that we 
again need to reaffirm the importance of 
equal access to the law on behalf of the 
poor, the elderly, and the disabled. But I for 
one will maintain hope that Congress will 
continue to give bi-partisan support for our 
nation’s legal services program. To do less 
would do violence to our past history as well 
as our future. 


EFFECTS OF THE REAGAN 
ENERGY BUDGET 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, within 
a month of the publication of the 
Reagan administration’s budget pack- 
age, close observers were able to detect 
at least three areas of weakness, con- 
tradiction, or danger. Students of the 
budget were quick to point out that, 
contrary to the administration’s pro- 
fessed intentions, its plan contained 
nothing that promised a solution to 
the inflation problem. After all, the 
Reagan budget assumes a nearly $50 
billion budget deficit and, in removing 
all restraints on defense spending, was 
likely to add far more to both deficit 
spending and inflation. 

The administration’s defense budget, 
which calls for a nearly 25-percent 
jump in obligational authority in 1982 
over 1981, was the second major flaw 
in the Reagan approach. As students 
of defense spending have since pointed 
out, the Reagan defense budget will 
aggravate inflationary pressures in an 
industry already overburdened by 
Wage pressures and material short- 
ages; crowd out badly needed invest- 
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ment capital that civilian sectors re- 
quire; and deepen the already skewed 
economic growth in certain regions 
and at the expense of economic de- 
pression in others. 

Robert Engler, the distinguished 
author of the “Politics of Oil” and 
“The Brotherhood of Oil,” now lays 
out the errors of the Reagan energy 
budget in a paper, “Private Enterprise 
Unlimited,” that was commissioned by 
the budget study group of the Insti- 
tute for Policy Studies. Since the 
energy sector poses the greatest 
danger in the short run to consumers 
and the economy in general, I urge my 
colleagues to give careful attention to 
the Engler analysis that follows: 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE UNLIMITED: THE 
PRESIDENT'S ENERGY BUDGET 


(By Robert Engler) 


The press heralds the no-nonsense take- 
charge style of the new administration in 
moving to right the troubled economy. But 
a reading of the budget prescriptions in 
“America’s New Beginning: A Program for 
Economic Recovery” and in the Office of 
Management and Budget working papers 
(the “Stockman hit list”) which preceded 
this revised budget provides minimum assur- 
ance as to the likely effectiveness, let alone 
fairness, of the national revenue sought. 
President Reagan's objectives appear 
straightforward: tax cuts of $50 billion for 
next year are to stimulate investment and 
inflation-free growth in the private sector 
which will put all Americans back to work 
productively. These are to be matched by 
some $50 billion in cuts of federal appropri- 
ations, heavily in areas where government 
intervention and regulation discourage busi- 
ness initiative. 

The energy provisions suggest how little 
has been learned from the experience of the 
past decade. Many of the seemingly hard- 
nosed facts about the domestic economy 
emerge as ideological conjecture supportive 
of corporate rule over energy. The interna- 
tional dimensions are based on a perilous 
geopolitics for American global domination. 
An unabashed paean to the profit system 
and to those skilled in tightening the belts 
of others, the Reagan budget reflects a 
trained innocence as to how energy is actu- 
ally managed and who pays what for its 
costs. The consequence of its bold steps 
backward is a meanness toward the growing 
number of citizens who neither share nor 
can anticipate sharing appreciably in the 
benefits of the economy. The perverted pri- 
orities of the budget presage regional and 
mass social explosions at home and military 
confrontations abroad. 

Candidate Reagan identified government 
as the problem rather than the solution. Its 
meddling in the marketplace had brought 
on our energy crises. His pledge to turn pri- 
vate enterprise loose evoked images of oil 
and coal operators drilling and digging with 
liberated abandon to ensure abundance for 
the American way of consumption. But the 
race to remove what is identified as the 
burden of public government is not accom- 
panied by any recognition, let alone lessen- 
ing, of the burden of corporate government 
upon consumers and taxpayers. 

To the contrary, controls on the price of 
oil from “old wells”, already slated to be re- 
moved later this year, are to be lifted now. 
All oil prices are to be brought up to the 
OPEC level. The remaining administrative 
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ceilings on natural gas, long since weakened 
in response to industry pressures, are also 
viewed as obstacles to economic revitaliza- 
tion. The major constraint to their immedi- 
ate phasing out is recognition that gas 
prices and profits will rocket out of sight, 
carrying with them much of the popular 
support for the illusory free market and 
conceivably the Republican Party’s voting 
base 


The assumption has been that higher 
prices would provide the clearest non-bu- 
reaucratic signal to consumers. While the 
captains of energy are to have their confi- 
dence restored through the removal of con- 
trols, the “profligate citizen” is to be taught 
through his wallet that his wanton desires 
must be brought under control. National 
energy consumption has been dropping per- 
ceptibly. Yet prices continue to spiral. Heat- 
ing fuel costs have risen at least 25 percent 
since the election and gasoline prices have 
gone up about 20 percent—far beyond what 
the administration had predicted would 
result from decontrol. Scant attention is 
paid to the regressive impact upon different 
sectors of the population. To those whose 
limousines clog mid-Manhattan $2 gasoline 
will just give their chauffeurs easier curb- 
side parking. For the growing number of 
people who find energy costs (built into 
almost every purchase) already taking over 
25 percent of their disposable income, the 
cutting back is most likely to be on food and 
health care. 

Basic to the case for higher prices have 
been the twin assumptions that there is a 
shortage of energy and that the industry 
needs every incentive to end it. The new 
profits would provide the necessary invest- 
ment encouragement, just as the removal of 
governmental restraints would offer psy- 
chological” reassurances. There obviously is 
no reading of the trade journals which con- 
tinue to report gluts in the oil market. Nor 
is there any analysis of the present capital 
resources of the energy industry and how 
this capital is allocated. Over 40 percent of 
all manufacturing profits in the United 
States go to the oil corporations. They 
occupy six of the top ten positions (by 
assets) among all industrial enterprises. 
Exxon's net profits for 1980 were $5.7 bil- 
lion on revenues of $110 billion, an increase 
of 32 percent over the previous year. 

The soaring prices of the past decade have 
not led to significant new production in oil 
and gas. Oil corporations define their need 
and stockholder obligations as attractive in- 
vestment opportunities for this tremendous 
capital. These are not necessarily found in 
drilling more wells or building new refiner- 
ies. Nor do their growth policies suggest 
that their primary mission is to expand em- 
ployment or revive deteriorating regions. 
They increasingly move to take over all 
energy forms and to become active in non- 
energy arenas of the world economy. Their 
control over the price of energy enables the 
corporations to generate most of their capi- 
tal internally. American consumers are their 
chief investors. Yet they remain with mini- 
mum leverage for the disposition of these 
resources. 

That leverage is now to be reduced even 
further. Antitrust and divestiture measures, 
never the most successful of instruments 

market domination, are to be 
phased out. The Federal Trade Commission, 
for example, which since 1973 painstakingly 
has been constructing a monopoly suit 
against big oil, has been notified by the 
OMB that its budget is be halved. Should 
this warning prevail, most FTC antitrust ac- 
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tivities will end within a few years. The in- 
dustry’s ability to keep supply down and 
prices up will go unchallenged—a condition 
known as the free market in 

With removal of federal controls over the 
allocation of oil, refineries and regions 
whose limited purchases are of diminishing 
interest to the major suppliers will have dif- 
ficulty in finding dependable independent 
sources. Small gasoline stations and their 
dealer-mechanics will become increasingly 
rare along the road as part of the design “to 
restore market forces.“ 

The Department of Energy, although gen- 
erally most loyal to the oil and aerospace in- 
dustries, is targeted for abolition. Immedi- 
ate reductions in its budget are in its infor- 
mation-gathering, environmental effects re- 
search and regulatory functions. DOE con- 
servation programs are to be cut back since 
individuals and businesses “are already 
making substantial conservation efforts 
which will be accelerated by oil and gas de- 
control.” The development and implementa- 
tion of building and appliance energy con- 
sumption standards are to be eliminated. 

A recent investigation by a subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives concluded 
that the department has been quite lax in 
ascertaining that a substantial amount of 
“old oil”—oil still under control—has been 
“miscertified” (a DOE term) and sold at the 
much higher price allowed “stripper” oil. 
The cost to the consumer was placed at $1 
billion in 1979 and as much in the first half 
of 1980. “We used to call that cheating,” 
commented chairman Bob Eckhardt 
(Texas), since defeated. 

Public financing to encourage the develop- 
ment of renewable alternative energy such 
as solar and geothermal, now relatively slim 
in the overall picture of federal energy in- 
volvement, is to be cut sharply. The Solar 
Energy and Energy Conservation Bank is to 
be eliminated even before it gets under way. 
Alcohol fuels and biomass are to lose their 
loan subsidization so as not to “overstimu- 
late production and adversely affect food 
prices.” The familiar ideological justifica- 
tion is that the market should determine 
the entry of new technologies and enter- 
prises. The consequence is unconditional 
surrender to the energy industry’s timetable 
as to when it is appropriate to introduce 
new supplies and forms. As always, the 
prime consideration is the maintenance of 
price and market domination. 

To preserve the appearance of evenhand- 
edness, DOE funding of private demonstra- 
tion plants for synthetic fuels is to be re- 
duced. But this may turn out to be a bu- 
reaucratic sleight of hand, for the energy 
corporations will continue to receive from 
the Synthetic Fuels Corporation loan guar- 
antees, scaled down somewhat, for synfuel 
projects. 

Nuclear energy, meanwhile, receives a new 
lease on life. Its development is to go for- 
ward, with projected increases in federal 
subsidies and a speeding up of the licensing 
process for generating electricity. Little con- 
cern is voiced for the high economic costs 
certain to be borne by consumers who pay 
for the construction as well as the energy. 
The haunting and unresolved questions 
about community safety and environmental 
degradation are played down. 

Workers in the energy industry are not to 
be assured any lease on life. Black lung com- 
pensation for miners is to be scrutinized and 
reduced so as to preclude “welfare payments 
for those not truly medically disabled.” 
There are to be further cutbacks in OSHA's 
review of industrial safety conditions. Hard- 
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earned gains toward a more livable work- 
place are thus to be reversed as major social 
costs are shifted to coal miners and refinery 
workers. Their communities are to serve as 
unquestioning energy colonies of a revital- 
ized America. Their faith in capitalism ap- 
parently does not require any shoring. 

Compassion for the poor and the near- 
poor who find themselves unable to pay for 
energy is to be rationed. 

There is little in the proposed budget that 
is supportive of geniune conservation of 
energy resources. And there is less which re- 
directs capital, private or public, into areas 
which might ultimately produce thorough- 
going energy efficiency and savings. To do 
this would be to invade the domain of the 
private corporation and undermine its pre- 
rogative to opt for what is most profitable. 
Chrysler is still helped to produce cars, de- 
spite the market signals about the consum- 
ers’ ability and desire to purchase them. No 
terms are set as a condition of continued 
loans for more socially desirable produc- 
tion—as for example, buses that run. 

Mass transit aid is to lessened, thus subsi- 
dizing the auto industry and furthering 
energy waste. Capital grants for new urban 
mass transit construction are to be viewed 
skeptically and such less capital-intensive 
means as car-pooling is recommended in- 
stead. “Improvements in intercity highways 
and widespread availability of air travel 
since 1960 have, in effect, eliminated the 
need for and utility of railroads,” the OMB 
concluded. “While part of the country’s 
heritage and history ... [they]... have 
little place in a federal budget which is 
heavily in deficit.” Each Amtrack train 
must meet stringent tests of operating cost 
effectiveness. Fares are to be increased 
sharply, subsidies slashed and marginal 
service chopped. “With the President’s de- 
control of gas and fuel prices, the cost of 
driving or flying will increase. Thus, Am- 
track passengers are less likely to object to 
paying higher fares.” 

Many may have difficulty in noting dra- 
matic change from Carter days (save per- 
haps in the deemphasis upon conservation) 
in public policy or in the impact upon their 
family budgets. But fleecing of the public 
by private enterprise is now elevated into 
high principle as well as practice. Gone is 
the lip service to populism. Where once 
much of corporate manipulation took place 
backstage—although admittedly the curtain 
was quite transparent, as for example, in- 
dustry advisory committees, consultants and 
revolving door personnel controlling the 
work of nominally public agencies—now it is 
to be in the open. No ambiguity or conflict 
between development and stewardship is to 
hamper the efforts of the Department of 
the Interior. The public domain, comprising 
one-third of the nation’s land area and con- 
taining perhaps one-half of remaining fossil 
fuels, is to be a supermarket for private leas- 
ing under this agency’s sympathetic eye. 
The potential for genuine competition or 
for public development of energy on a public 
timetable in harmony with the national 
interest is abdicated. This mortgaging of 
the nation’s future becomes a subsidy of 
incalculable worth to private enterprise, 
once more in the name of freedom. 

For critics, his budget should exorcise the 
allures of soft and sunny paths inviting 
barefoot entry into the promised land of de- 
centralized energy and government. It un- 
derscores the urgency for ending the accept- 
ance of energy as a commodity, vulnerable 
to the profit collaboration of the interna- 
tional corporations and overseas producers. 
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(See Robert Engler “Letting Big Oil Do It,” 
The Nation, October 25, 1980.) Energy 
policy must be placed within the framework 
of a democratically planned economy whose 
budget is the product of public debate and 
control. This might be the beginning of a 
genuine economic reconstruction in which 
renewable fuels, manageable technologies 
and ecological principles are significant 
components. Such alternatives cannot 
bypass a sustained political challenge to mil- 
itary Keynesianism and to private power 
over energy and investment. That may come 
about only when enough people mobilize 
the political will to do so. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, I had the opportunity to speak 
to a graduation class at the Emergen- 
cy Management Institute at Emmits- 
burg, Md. I was most impressed with 
the career development courses of- 
fered as well as the professionalism 
that I noticed. While I was there, the 
graduating class presented me a reso- 
lution dealing with civil defense and 
protection of our citizens. 

I insert a copy for the benefit of the 
Members of Congress: 

EMI PxHase IV DECLARATION: PROVIDE 
CoMMON IDENTITY FOR AND STRENGTHEN 
U.S. CTVIL DEFENSE EMERGENCY MANAGE- 
MENT 
Whereas current U.S. strategic military 

strength has limited deterrent value be- 

cause the USSR knows Americans have in- 
adequate Civil Defense, and 

Whereas failure of the United States to 
maintain an adequate Defense has encour- 
aged and failed to respond to the continu- 
ous buildup and preparations of the USSR 
to fight, win, and survive a nuclear war, and 

Whereas the window of maximum vulner- 
ability for survival of the United States and 
its people in a preemptive Soviet nuclear 
attack is over a period of the next 5 to 10 
years, and 

Whereas to reverse these conditions, ade- 
quate U.S. Civil Defense is required forth- 
with as an integral and vital part of national 
defense and survival, and 

Whereas the New Administration is 
pledged to create a Strategic and Civil De- 
fense that will protect the American people 
against nuclear war at least as well as the 
Soviet population is protected: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by local and state directors and 
coordinators, et al. representing 46 jurisdic- 
tions and activities from 27 states here as- 
sembled (in the final Phase IV of profes- 
sional career development in emergency 
management and civil defense) that our na- 
tional leadership support the President's 
Platform Pledge and: 

(1) Pund Civil Defense that will protect 
our people forthwith! 

(2) Immediately implement the manda- 
tory use of our easily identified, already 
available, universally recognized red, white, 
and blue Civil Defense logo at the federal, 
state, and local level as mandated by the 
U.S. Congress in the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, included in section 44 of the 
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Code of Federal Regulations, Chapter 1, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
section 306.3 (prescribed insigne) patent 
129797 (United States Congress)! 

(3) Adopt a singular, nationwide, common 
identification—namely the “Office of Civil 
Defense Emergency Management 
(OCDEM)” to be used by all Civil Defense 
organizations and relate to the full scope of 
our mission at the national, state, and local 
levels! OCDEM shall mean, on the national, 
state and local levels of government Civil 
Authority preparing for and the carrying 
out of the preparations for wartime, man- 
made, and natural disasters and abnormal 
emergencies, to save lives and protect prop- 
erty, and to restore normal activities as soon 
as possible. 

(4) Strengthen U.S. Strategic and Civil 
Defense capabilities so as “to provide for 
the common defense” as mandated in the 
Constitution of the United States. 


HOPKINS APPLAUDS 
LEXINGTON HERALD 


HON. LARRY J. HOPKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
news media, rightly or wrongly, some- 
times suffers labeling by politicians as 
being, individually, either a “Republi- 
can station” or “a Democrat newspa- 
per.” 

One of my hometown papers, the 
Lexington Herald, is a self-professed 
Democrat paper, both in its editorial 
philosophies and political endorse- 
ments. 

The Lexington Herald did not en- 
dorse Ronald Reagan in his bid for the 
Nation’s highest office—yet, here we 
read an editorial that could have been 
written by any one of the Republican 
Members of Congress. 

It says what the Reagan administra- 
tion has been espousing for months: 
Many big spenders passed ill-conceived 
legislation that led to the belief Uncle 
Sam should provide for citizens’ every 
whim. The editorial goes on to point 
out the so-called budget cuts will not 
gut programs, but they will merely 
reduce increases—and, on top of these 
reductions, the budget will still repre- 
sent sizable increases in nondefense 
spending. 

I enclose a copy of the editorial that 
appeared Thursday, April 2, 1981, in 
the Lexington Herald: 

REAGAN'S PROGRAM: WILL SYMPATHY 

ACCOMPLISH WHAT POLITICS COULDN'T? 

As soon as the agony of Monday was over, 
as soon as it became apparent that Presi- 
dent Reagan was recovering from the 
wound afflicted by a would-be assassin, the 
speculation began. What effect would the 
incident have on the fate of the president’s 
economic program? 

In an effort to blunt the edge of the knife 
that’s cutting into the budget, the myriad of 
special interest who benefit from govern- 


ment programs had lately increased their 
criticism of Reagan’s proposals. Understand- 
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ably, however, the shots fired outside the 
Washington Hilton muted that criticism 
earlier this week. 

As might be expected, there was an imme- 
diate outpouring of national sympathy for 
the wounded president. And, to go a step 
further, there must also be an increased 
sense of admiration and respect for a 70- 
year-old man who took a bullet in his lung, 
walked into a hospital under his own power, 
joked with physicians as they were about to 
perform surgery, and was back signing bills 
into law the next morning. 

It is probable that the nation will feel 
more secure with Reagan after this uncom- 
mon display of coolness, physical toughness 
and, yes, plain intestinal fortitude—not to 
mention humor—in the midst of what must 
be the ultimate personal crisis. 

Surely, none of this will be lost on the 
president's critics, on Capitol Hill and else- 
where. But how long their criticism will be 
suspended is uncertain. Equally uncertain is 
how much effect the episode will have on 
the economic package now before Congress. 
Rep. Charles Rangel, D-New York, a critic 
of that package, expressed his opinion that 
if Reagan’s program passed as a result of 
the attempted assassination, it would have 
an adverse effect on the nation for decades 
to come. 

Said he: “The sympathetic support is 
going to blur the real issues, the impact of 
the cuts, the inequities of the tax reduc- 
tions.” 

Perhaps the attack on Reagan's life will 
speed the passage of his program; perhaps 
not. But if it does, it would be well for Rep. 
Rangel and others of his ilk to recall that 
the federal programs they now hold so dear 
were passed—in large part—by the wave of 
sympathy generated by the assassination of 
President Kennedy. Many of those pro- 
grams, although designed with the best of 
intentions, proved ill-conceived. They led to 
the endemic belief that the federal govern- 
ment should provide for the every need of 
the nation’s citizens—as the phrase has it, 
“from cradle to grave.” That, in plain terms, 
is the erroneous belief Reagan is trying to 
rectify. 

It would also be well for critics to be accu- 
rate in their criticism. The wailing and 
gnashing of teeth over so-called “budget 
cuts” that will “gut” programs is fundamen- 
tally misleading. Financing for very few pro- 
grams is actually being reduced. The 
Reagan budget for next year—in non-de- 
fense spending—represents a sizable in- 
crease over the current budget. 

What Reagan, in fact, did was reduce the 
rate of increase proposed in an irresponsible 
1982 budget submitted by Jimmy Carter—a 
budget that would have raised federal 
spending by as much as $100 billion, and 
certainly would have raised everyone's taxes 
to pay for the ostentation. 

Although many government programs 
would benefit from actual spending reduc- 
tions—or outright elimination—all Ronald 
Reagan has done is attempt to restore some 
semblance of fiscal sanity, and apply the 
brakes to the rate of increase in spending.e 


LETTER TO JESSICA 
HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1981 
@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the holo- 
caust was a horror and a tragedy of 
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worldwide dimensions that can never 
be adequately described. Its totality is 
made up of millions of individual expe- 
riences of loss and survival. The cen- 
tral message we must all learn from it 
is that we must never forget what oc- 
curred so that the world will never 
allow another holocaust to happen. 

This message of remembrance is 
most appropriately brought to us by 
the survivors of the holocaust, and 
their emerging second and third gen- 
eration family members. I was particu- 
larly moved by a letter written by Rita 
and Steven Meed to their infant 
daughter Jessica which was reprinted 
in the Jewish Week-American Examin- 
er just 1 year ago. Dr. Steven Meed is 
the son of Viadka and Benjamin Meed, 
with whom I have worked in my ca- 
pacity as a member of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council 
and theirs as leaders of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Resistance Organization 
(WAGRO). 

This letter beautifully illustrates the 
link that connects three generations 
of families affected by the holocaust— 
the survivors, their children, and their 
children’s children. I am sure that Jes- 
sica Meed will treasure this as she 
grows older. I am very pleased to place 
this in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the benefit of my colleagues. 

A LETTER TO JESSICA 

Dear Jessica: I'm writing to you, and to 
your brothers and sisters when, God willing, 
they join you in this world. I hope, on these 
pages, to put into words, the turmoil of feel- 
ings and expectations I have for you. 

You were born a survivor. 

I remember, just after you entered this 
world, I called home, “Mom, we just had a 
girl, and we named her for your sister.” My 
mother began to cry and could not speak for 


- several minutes. 


When you were born, you brought back to 
life the names of both your grandmothers’ 
sisters. And you were special, because your 
birth meant that there would be a new gen- 
eration that stems from the survivors. 

And, through you, you brought back to 
life the million of Jewish children whose 
lives had turned to acrid smoke and heaps 
of shoes before they could have grown and 
had their own children. 

And my mind leaps back and forth, con- 
fusing the past with the present, until it is 
all part of the same blur. 

When you eat, or cry out because you are 
hungry, I sometimes see the starving chil- 
dren of the ghettos, in the Umshlagplatz, on 
the trains to Treblinka, on the platform. 

And when you don’t eat, and leave your 
food untouched, I think of how such a 
morsel would have been devoured, or divid- 
ed, in the ghetto. 

“WHO WOULD HIDE US?” 

And when you cry, or laugh out loud, I 
wonder what it would have done to you to 
stifle those noises. 

And when I watch you sleeping, I wonder 
what it would be like to lose you. Who of 
our friends would hide us, who would take 
you in, could I abandon you to another 
family, or have you taken from me....I 
could never, I would follow you to the 
trains 


But I forget, you do not know yet about 
the trains. 
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You were born a survivor. 

And as you grow older, you will hear 
words like martyrs, and Holocaust, and ke- 
doshim, and the Warsaw Ghetto. And there 
is no way to shield you from these words, 
for they are a part of your parents’ life, as 
they are a part of their parents before 
them. You will grow up knowing witnesses 
of the Holocaust, your grandparents. Will 
you understand? Will there be horrors and 
nightmares? 

“Daddy, wake me. There are Nazis in the 
room!” 

How will I teach you about the Holocaust, 
and when should I start, and why should I 
bother at all? Shall I impose it on you, or 
shall I wait until you come to me and ask? 

But, what if you never ask me? 


“HOW CAN ONE BE GENTLE?” 


No, I cannot wait to tell you, although I 
will try to be gentle, if I can. However, how 
can one be gentle, when talking about such 
awesome destruction? Nevertheless, learn of 
the Holocaust you shall, for it is in your 
family, and is a part of your heritage. 

Jessica, you shall be here, God willing, 
throughout this century, and well through 
the next. And it will become your responsi- 
bility in turn to be witness. A witness to the 
survivors. A witness to the witnesses. 

At a time when the Holocaust will be my- 
thologized, or worse yet, forgotten, you will 
be able to say, 

“My grandmother was there. It was real. 
It happened.” 

And perhaps, if we are fortunate, you will 
retell the stories of heroism, and note with 
pride how the Jews helped each other, and 
remained human, and went through a hell 
and how the survivors then rebuilt their 
lives, and gave us life. 

Because, Jessica, I am very afraid it will 
all be forgotten. 

You will ask, as all children do. Why? 

Why did these people hate the Jews? 

Why were they killed? 

Why must their memory be kept alive? 

Then, I cannot answer you with logic. 
Words and thoughts fail me. 

I can only answer. Because it must be 
done. Because the six million were our 
family. Because they were our cousins, and 
aunts and uncles, whom you will never have. 
They were a rich and complex cultural life 
that you will never appreciate, because it is 
gone. 

Because they spoke our language, Yiddish, 
which you will not speak. And our litera- 
ture, and art, and history, and ideals. Your 
very heritage, which was torn away from us. 

RICHNESS OF OUR LEGACY 


And you shall receive, as the family heir- 
loom, not a set of Sabbath candlesticks, for 
none were saved, but the whole richness of 
our people’s three-thousand-year-old legacy. 
And because you touched those that were 
there, your grandparents, and were touched 
by them, yours is a richness that others 
may not feel. It is yours to share in, and to 
share with others. 

You were born a survivor. 

And yet, when you come of age, the sense 
of loss will be greatly diminished. You will 
not be so very different from the others 
around you, for you will come into a world 
of family. Your great-grandfather held you, 
and already you have cousins and uncles 
and aunts. 

The severed twigs of Jewish life put down 
their own roots, and grow and flourish. 

The differences from other Jews and 
other people that your parents felt, and 
your grandparents lived with, that your 
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great-grandparents died for, with their chil- 
dren. These differences may not be impor- 
tant to you. 

Your grandparents hoped that through 
their children, the scattered remnants, the 
Shearith Haplaita, would survive. And your 
parents hope, that through their children, 
the Jewish people will survive. 

And here, Jessica, are my fears. 

That you will be a good person, of this I 
have no fear. 

That your life will be a long and happy 
one. I can only hope. 

But that you remain a Jewish daughter, 
and in turn raise your children as Jews... 
that, dear Jessica, I worry for. For what will 
Judaism mean to you? How will it be desir- 
able enough, and attract enough, and im- 
portant enough, for you to cherish it and 
pass it on to your own children? 

NO QUESTION OF IDENTITY 

How shall I transmit it to you, for it to 
have meaning. For me it was easier, for I am 
the son of survivors. There was no question 
of identity. I was Jewish. My parents were 
Jewish, they had nearly been murdered, be- 
cause they were Jewish. Their families were 
murdered, because they were Jewish. And 
they spoke Yiddish, as my parents’ friends 
spoke Yiddish, and I and my friends spoke 
Yiddish. 

And as we grew up, we discovered that we 
may be the last of the Yiddish-speakers, the 
remnants of East European Jewry, and that 
we had a special responsibility, to preserve 
Yiddish, and Jewish life. 

Some of us did, but most of us did not. 

And you were born a survivor, a member 
of the family of the Shearith Haplaita. 

But if you are to remain a survivor de- 
pends on two things: 

How well I can instill in you a reverence 
for your heritage and your people. 

And after I have done all that I can, 

What you then do for yourself. 

Jessica, and my other children, my hope is 
that when you are older, and read this, it 
will make sense to you. For it is only 
through you, that we, the survivors, can 
ever survive. 

With our love, 

Your FATHER AND MOTHER.@ 


HOUSE HONORS FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


è Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House of Representatives took 
a very rare step. It passed a resolution 
to honor three dedicated Federal em- 
ployees who performed in an exempla- 
ry manner during last week’s near- 
tragedy outside the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. Given the current cli- 
mate of opinion regarding the Federal 
work force, I think it is useful for 
Members of Congress to realize just 
how important public service is to the 
operation of the Government. And it 
is also inspiring to see that, despite 
the cheap shots and political rhetoric 
at their expense, there are still exam- 
ples of courage, dedication, and profes- 
sionalism within the ranks of public 
employees. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp 
a recent Washington Post column by 
Mark Shields which makes this point 
very well: 

[From the Washington Post, April 4, 1981] 
Very Special Agents 
(Mark Shields) 

Jerry S. Parr, 50, lives in Gaithersburg 
and works in Washington. For the past 18 
years, he has been a Secret Service agent; 
for the last two of those years, he has been 
special agent in charge of presidential pro- 
tection. That was Jerry Parr, on Monday’s 
videotape, thrusting himself into the line of 
fire so he could shield the president and 
shove him into the limousine. 

Timothy J. McCarthy, nine years in the 
Secret Service and only 31, was the agent 
who immediately occupied the position be- 
tween the president and the gunman. He as- 
sumed his post and absorbed a bullet 
through his liver. 

In 17 good years on the Washington police 
force, Thomas K. Delahanty, 45, has earned 
a file full of commendations as well as the 
respect of his colleagues. While protecting 
the president of the United States, he was 
hit by. a .22 bullet that had to be removed 
from his neck, not far from his spinal 
column. 

The medical reports are encouraging. 
Both McCarthy and Delahanty, like press 
secretary Jim Brady and the president him- 
self, are doing better than was at first ex- 
pected. Maybe, we have begun to hope, after 
the suffering they and the rest of us will be 
able to celebrate their survival and recovery. 

That’s the way it was last January when 
52 Americans returned home after spending 
two Christmases in cruel captivity. After 
their suffering, there was a celebration 
filled with fitting tributes to the patriotism 
and the guts of those Americans who had 
persevered. Those deserved testimonials 
must have been especially welcome to the 
men and women of the career Foreign Serv- 
ice. Foreign Service personnel have had very 
little experience in accepting public praise. 
Ridicule and mockery have been their regu- 
lar fare: the cookiepusher and striped-trou- 
sers set are not spoken about respectfully. 

For some reason, we have overlooked the 
one demographic characteristic shared by 
51 of the 52 repatriated Americans with 
Jerry Parr, Timothy McCarthy and Thomas 
Delahanty. It has nothing to do with race, 
region, religion or reading scores. Most gen- 
erations and both sexes were represented in 
this very non-homogeneous group of 54 
American heros. All of them, of course, did 
their jobs. They fulfilled their responsibil- 
ities, and then some. And each and every 
one of the 54 is—are you ready?—a public 
employee. 

Public employees—that indolent subspe- 
cies that candidates and commentators love 
to attack. You know the mindless public em- 
ployees: You could line up an office full of 
them and clean their ears with one long Q- 
tip. Over and over we have been told that if 
public employees are not incompetent, they 
are indifferent and surly. And if they are 
not mindless sloths, then they have to be 
zealous meddlers, feverishly regulating 
American business right out of business. 
You've read of them, those faceless bureau- 
crats who've never met a payroll. 

It’s been a long time since any politician 
talked publicly the way John Kennedy did 
in his first state of the Union speech, when 
he said: “Let the public service be a proud 
and lively career.” Not many of today’s win- 
ning candidates borrow that line from JFK. 
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In fact, along with WASPs, public employ- 
ees must be the last remaining group in our 
society without its own anti-defamation de- 
partment. Both those groups are attacked 
with regularity and without fear of reprisal. 
If half the things muttered about public 
employees were spoken about any religious 
or racial group, the speaker would be dis- 
missed as a hopeless bigot. 

So what of the 54? Are they simply rare 
exceptions? Then so, too, must have been 
Col. John Glenn, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
and Gen. George Marshall because they 
were all public employees. Dwight Eisen- 
hower was a public employee and so was 
Warren Christopher when he negotiated 
freedom and so was Secret Service agent 
Larry Buendorf on Sept. 5, 1975, in Sacra- 
mento when he took a Colt .45 away from a 
Charles Manson disciple who was trying to 
murder President Ford. 

Of course, there are indifferent, incompe- 
tent and surly public employees. Too many 
of them in fact. But surliness and incompe- 
tence are not entirely alien to our vaunted 
private sector either. 

The next time we see a picture of a fire 
fighter risking his life to save a child or 
hear about a government worker’s risking 
her career to blow the whistle, let’s remem- 
ber that both of them are public employees. 
And the next time someone starts in with 
the predictable blanket indictment of public 
employees, simply remind him of three 
names he should recognize: Jerry Parr, 
Timothy McCarthy and Thomas Dela- 
hanty.e 


A LIFETIME OF CARING 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, occasionally you get to know some- 
one you want to tell the whole world 
about. Someone who contributes more 
to life than they get out of it or some- 
one who dedicates their every effort to 
others without regard for their own 
personal well being. 

I have known someone like that for 
years. Her name is Louise Graham and 
she is from St. Petersburg, Fla. She is 
78 years old, has the energy of some- 
one 20 years younger and until recent- 
ly, nobody outside her neighborhood 
knew of her accomplishments. My 
local newspaper has recently pub- 
lished a story by Bettinita Harris enti- 
tled “A Lifetime of Caring.” It is about 
Louise and her lifelong dedication to 
retarded children in my community. I 
am submitting the text at the end of 
these remarks for the benefit of my 
colleagues. 

Louise has been a real inspiration to 
me and her efforts on behalf of those 
retarded children in St. Petersburg 
who need help is a living memorial to 
all who see wrong in this world and try 
to right it. 
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[From the St. Petersburg Evening 
Independent, Jan. 26, 19811 
A LIFETIME OF CARING 
(By Bettinita Harris) 

She has served the dependent, the de- 
fenseless her entire life. Working for their 
needs. Caring when no one else did. And 
nothing, absolutely nothing, has been ex- 
pected in return. 

Mrs. Louise Graham sits comfortably on 
her enclosed front porch, occasionally tug- 
ging at her blue sweater—tugging, the way 
one does when comfort is trying to be ob- 
tained. 

Her hands, her face, her body have been 
whittled into a woman of 78. 

She reaches over to the divan, picks up a 
photo album and places it on her lap. Han- 
dling the album as a loving mother handles 
a newborn babe, Mrs. Graham slowly turns 
the pages. 

As she looks at the pictures, memories of 
her work with the mentally retarded, the 
blind are conjured, transforming her face 
into a picture screen that reveals her life as 
Florence Nightingale. 

“When I look over my life, I just don’t see 
how I did it,” Mrs. Graham says, looking up 
from the album. “I’ve waded through the 
mud; I got tired plenty of times. But, I have 
a great Teacher and a great Doctor up 
there. Every time I needed just a little more 
strength, I reached up and grabbed it.” 

It was one day in 1952 that Mrs. Graham 
visited her husband’s (the late Grant 
Graham) cousin at American Legion Hospi- 
tal for Crippled Children (now All Chil- 
dren’s Hospital). When she walked onto the 
ward for black children, she noticed none of 
the children’s hair had been combed. 

“I combed everybody’s hair and cleaned 
them up. I made up my mind I would be 
there every Sunday to clean them up and 
take them into the recreation area of the 
hospital.” 

“I am only one. But still Iam one... .” 


For more than a decade, she juggled her 
life, Taking care of her own three children. 
Working as a hotel maid. Attending classes 
at Gibbs Junior College. Volunteering at the 
hospital. Running her workshop. 

One day Dr. Joy Adams, hospital director 
at that time, summoned Mrs. Graham into 
his office. 

“Louise,” he said, “I have a name I want 
to call you because of the work you're doing 
for the hospital. It’s corny, but, I'd like to 
call you Florence Nightingale because 
you're doing what she has done.” 

She pauses for a moment with staring 
eyes, as if her mind were rewinding film on 
a projector in an attempt to relive the 
scene. Suddenly, she fast-forwards and con- 
tinues turning pages. 

With the help of Dr. Adams and local fu- 
neral directors, the Florence Nightingale 
Circle Inc., a volunteer service group that 
functioned at the hospital, was formed. 

“By that time, I was going to the hospital 
two and three times a week. This lady I used 
to work with at the hotel asked me, ‘Why 
are you always running up to that hospital 
doing all that work and not getting paid?“ 

She folds her arms and shakes her head in 
disgust. Anger temporarily flashes across 
her face. 

“They need me there,” Mrs. Graham re- 
calls telling the woman. “When it’s my time 
to go down there—I'’m going. I'll quite this 
job before I quit the one at the hospital.” 

She chuckles briefly and tugs again at her 
sweater. Puts the album on the divan. Picks 
up a stack of papers yellowed by years and 
places them on her lap. 
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“When Jesus left here, He left a job for us 
to do,” Mrs. Graham says. He said He'd 
send the Comforter. That Comforter is the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit has guided me 
and led me to help my children.” 


. I cannot do everything. But still, I can 
do something. 


In November 1964, Dr. John Presley, then 
director of Sunland Center at Fort Myers, 
was speaking at a meeting of people who 
were interested in helping retarded persons. 

In the crowd was Mrs. Graham. 

Presley told the crowd his definition of a 
workshop. 

“Take a table, two chairs, two children. 
Put something on the table for them to 
make. Show them how to make it. After 
they have done it, you have a workshop. If 
you can sell what they have made and give 
the children part of the money, you really 
have a workshop.” 

“I knew a lot of families who had retarded 
children,” Mrs. Graham recalls. “(The chil- 
dren) sat at home all day long. They weren’t 
doing anything. 

It wasn’t long after that meeting that 
Mrs. Graham cleaned out her garage to 
begin the Louise Graham Shelter Work- 
shop. Two or three days a week, mentally 
retarded children—some nonverbal and not 
toilet trained—would gather in Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s garage for arts and crafts. 

“There are so many people in the world 
who think retarded people’s lives are fin- 
ished. Life is not over for these people. 
They just need somebody to stop and help 
them.” 

When word of Mrs. Graham’s work 
spread, more people started attending her 
workshop. 

“We had to move many times over the 
years,” Mrs. Graham says, looking through 
her papers. “I remember one Christmas 
when we were at the YWCA on 15th Street. 
They were having a big to-do and they told 
me, ‘Mrs. Graham you're going to have to 
find somewhere else to go. If people came in 
and saw those kids they would be scared.“ 

Mrs. Graham didn’t utter a word. She 
gathered her things and left. 

“People just don’t understand. These 
people want to be loved just like anybody 
else.“ 

The workshop has moved to several loca- 
tions for one reason or the other. At one 
point, Mrs. Graham found her workshop 
back in her garage. 

“I didn’t stop. I kept going.” 

Mrs. Graham became director of the play- 
ground recreation program for the handi- 
capped for the St. Petersburg Summer En- 
richment Program in 1962. She was an 
active member of the Pinellas County Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children and Adults. 
She worked with the Florida Council for the 
Blind in setting up an educational recrea- 
tion program for sightless children and 
adults. 

“People told me I should stop. Sometimes 
I thought I couldn't go on. Just when I 
thought I was at the last, my strength was 
renewed. I couldn’t stop; they needed me.” 

In September 1974, Mrs. Graham had a 
stroke that left her temporarily paralyzed 
on her right side. 

“The doctor told my family I wouldn’t live 
past January 1975 (the same year Florence 
Nightingale Circle Inc. found a permanent 
home at 1885 11th St. S). Well, it's 1981, 
thank God, and I'm still here. The doctor 
told me to ease up and I have. I am 78 years 
old. Seventy-eight years old. But I'm still 
going,” says Mrs. Graham, president emeri- 
tus of the circle which is a development 
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training program that provides the facilities 
to help 62 mentally retarded adults. 

Over the years, Mrs. Graham has accumu- 
lated numerous awards for outstanding civic 
work. She received a sterling silver charm 
bracelet for over 40 years of service as a dea- 
coness at the Bethel Metropolitan Baptist 
Church. 

“I have plenty of these awards from dif- 
ferent organizations,” Mrs. Graham says, 
carefully sorting the stack of papers lying 
on her lap. It's nice. It shows that people 
appreciate you. 

“Some people like to say, I've got this and 
I've done that.“ I don’t like to do that. I 
don’t like too much praising and publicity. I 
want people to do. 

“So many people have told me that I’ve 
done so many things. But, I didn’t do it. If it 
hadn’t been for the help of people in the 
community, I couldn’t have done a thing. 

“I know that I’m going to close my eyes 
one of these days. I don’t always think or 
talk about it. But, I keep telling the people 
who are interested in the mentally retarded 
that the work must go on, the work must go 
on. 


. . And because I cannot do everything, 
I will not refuse to do something I can do. 
Edward Everett Hallis. 


SMALL BUSINESS MOTOR FUEL 
MARKETER PRESERVATION 
ACT OF 1981 


HON. EUGENE V. ATKINSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my colleague, 
BERKLEY BEDELL, for holding hearings 
on the Small Business Motor Fuel 
Marketer Preservation Act, H.R. 1362. 
The need for these hearings and for 
this legislation is clear from any anal- 
ysis of retail gasoline market trends. 
These hearings are even more impor- 
tant now that the recent decontrol of 
oil and gasoline prices is likely to 
create greater market upheaval and 
squeeze many of the owner-operator 
service stations out of business. 

It is important to note that most 
owner-operated retail gasoline stations 
are small businesses which are run by 
local businessmen, and as such are re- 
sponsive to the needs and trends of 
the local community. They generally 
provide personalized service and as 
such are exemplary of the spirit of pri- 
vate initiative and personal financial 
risk which typifies small businesses 
across the country. 

In the last decade, these small busi- 
nesses have been gradually squeezed 
out of the retail gasoline market. They 
have had to compete with stations 
owned by their own suppliers, the re- 
finers and major oil companies. They 
are placed at an immediate disadvan- 
tage since the major oil companies 
control entire vertical portions of the 
market from oil wells to pipelines to 
refineries to gas stations. To make 
make matters worse for the independ- 
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ent gasoline retailer, the refiner- 
owned stations can squeeze the small 
businessman out of the market by 
predatory pricing practices and by dis- 
rupting supply of gasoline to the inde- 
pendent retailer. This is exactly what 
has been happening since 1972, in 
which refiner-owned stations have in- 
creased their share of the market 
threefold. 

The recent decision to decontrol 
prices of gasoline was accompanied by 
announcements by many major oil 
companies that they will discontinue 
supplies of gasoline stock to independ- 
ent dealers in entire regions. This will 
put even more independent retailers 
out of business. 

I urge swift consideration of H.R. 
1362. This legislation will prevent this 
continued restraint of trade by requir- 
ing the 16 major oil companies to 
divest their holdings in retail gasoline 
sales. It will provide Small Business 
Administration loan guarantees for 
purchase of the divested stations by 
local businessmen. It will also prevent 
predatory pricing and supply disrup- 
tions from putting too many more in- 
dependents out of business. Enact- 
ment of this needed legislation will be 
a great benefit to the free market 
system and to the consumers of Amer- 
ica.@ 


WORLD FOOD DAY 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am joining with my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Simon), in introducing legislation 
commemorating October 16, 1981, as 
World Food Day. I would also like to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
gentleman from Illinois for his long 
record of commitment and hard work 
toward alleviating the problem of 
global hunger and malnutrition; a 
record which has served as an inspira- 
tion to me and to many of our col- 
leagues. 

I would also like to commend Ms. 
Patricia Young, coordinator, National 
Committee for World Food Day, and 
chairwoman, board of directors, Com- 
munity Nutrition Institute, and other 
individuals and groups working with 
the committee who have joined to- 
gether to raise public awareness about 
chronic hunger and malnutrition. 

In my work as member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Presidential Commission on World 
Hunger, I have come to recognize the 
many dimensions of the critical 
hunger problem which plagues lives of 
hundreds of millions of individuals 
throughout the world and bears di- 
rectly on the security of our Nation 
and the international community. 
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I have come to learn also that cen- 
tral to developing a comprehensive 
strategy to alleviate world hunger and 
assist developing nations in advancing 
on the road to self-reliant, self-sustain- 
ing development is the need to in- 
crease public awareness about this 
problem. 

Two public opinion polls conducted 
for the Presidential Commission on 
World Hunger demonstrated that the 
American people show strong support 
for maintaining and even increasing 
U.S. assistance to the world’s hungry. 
These public opinion surveys indicat- 
ed, however, that there is a need to 
educate the American public about the 
complexities of hunger, the scale of 
the problem, and the realities of U.S. 
involvement, because hunger seldom 
captures widespread public attention 
except in times of crisis or dire emer- 
gency. 

I am confident that World Food Day 
and the related programs undertaken 
to inform the American public about 
global hunger and malnutrition will 
make a significant contribution to our 
public education effort. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation commemorat- 
ing October 16, 1981, as World Food 
Day, and I request that the full text of 
this measure be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD: 

H.J. REs.— 

Joint Resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating October 16, 1981, as “World Food 
Day” 

Whereas hunger and chronic malnutrition 
remain daily facts of life for hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world; 

Whereas children are the ones suffering 
the most serious effects of hunger and mal- 
nutrition, with millions of children dying 
each year from hunger-related illness and 
disease, and many others suffering perma- 
nent physical or mental impairment, includ- 
ing blindness, because of vitamin and pro- 
tein deficiencies; 

Whereas, although progress has been 
made in reducing the incidence of hunger 
and malnutrition in the United States, cer- 
tain groups, notably among native Ameri- 
cans, migrant workers, and the elderly, 
remain vulnerable to malnutrition and re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas the United States, as the world’s 
largest producer and trader of food, has a 
key role to play in efforts to assist nations 
and peoples to improve their ability to feed 
themselves; 

Whereas a major global food supply crisis 
appears likely to occur within the next 
twenty years unless the level of world food 
production is significantly increased, and 
the means for the distribution of food and 
of the resources required for its production 
are improved; 

Whereas the world hunger problem is 
critical to the security of the United States 
and the international community; 

Whereas a key recommendation of the 
Presidential Commission on World Hunger 
was that efforts be undertaken to increase 
public awareness of the world hunger prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas the 147 member nations of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
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United Nations designated October 16, 1981, 
as World Food Day” because of the need to 
alert the public to the increasingly danger- 
— world food situation: Now, therefore, be 
t 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day”, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate activities. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
REAGAN DEFENSE BUDGET 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
defense budget proposals of the 
Reagan administration have to be 
carefully examined in terms of their 
impact on inflation, the potential 
squeezing out of capital investment 
funds needed in the civilian economy, 
and the accelerating cost over the next 
several years to the Treasury. 

There has been too little attention 
paid to these defense proposals, and I 
recommend that my colleagues take a 
close look at the following analysis of 
the Reagan defense budget written by 
Marcus G. Raskin. Mr. Raskin is a co- 
founder of the Institute for Policy 
Studies in Washington, D.C., author of 
numerous books including the Poli- 
tics of National Security,” and a life- 
long student of defense and foreign 
policy issues. The following analysis, 
“The World Policeman Defense 
Budget,” is part of a larger study of 
the Reagan budget that was commis- 
sioned by the Institute for Policy 
Studies: 


THE WORLD POLICEMAN DEFENSE BUDGET 


The Reagan administration’s defense 
budget is an astounding document. Those 
who had hoped that Caspar Weinberger, 
known as Cap the Knife when he was Secre- 
tary of H.E.W. under Nixon, would exercise 
a conservative restraining hand on the De- 
fense Department’s claims for the tax 
dollar, have been sorely disappointed. Cap 
the Knife became Cap the Swordsman, 
sabre rattling, using statistics comparing 
Russian-American defense expenditures in 
an irresponsible way (the Russians spend 50 
percent more than we do in American dol- 
lars as if such comparisons can be made) 
and fueling the juggernaut of war prepara- 
tion without purpose or need. In fiscal year 
1982 the average family of four will pay 
$4,000 in taxes for the defense system. By 
fiscal year 1984 the Department of Defense 
will spend 32.4 percent of the total U.S. fed- 
eral budget. This doesn’t include other na- 
tional security items which will bring ex- 
penditures up another 15 percent of the 
budget. 

In his testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee The Swordsman in- 
formed us that we can no longer “afford to 
temporize any longer in the face of Soviet 
threat; the time for taking our time (in 
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building up war preparations) has ended.” 
The Reagan administration’s language on 
defense spending has hit a note of hysteria 
which is reminiscent of the worst drum 
beating one found among cold war liberals 
during the Eisenhower and Kennedy admin- 
istration. Gone is the approach of President 
Eisenhower, who both knew the limits of 
power and the enormous costs to a military 
strategy which assumes that anything and 
everything can be done. And gone is the lan- 
guage of deterrence and the technocratic 
language of the defense intellectual now to 
be replaced by belly bumping with the 
Soviet Union. Says Weinberger, we intend 
to have a defense strategy “which permits 
us to take full advantage of Soviet vulnera- 
bilities.” And we intend to reinforce our 
presence all over the world for our “inter- 
ests” and those of our allies and friends. We 
intend to be present in the Gulf and in 
Southwest Asia. Apparently the Reagan Ad- 
ministration seeks to maintain military loy- 
alty by overthrowing virtually all restraints 
and talk of prudentiality in the use of force. 

For purposes of grounding one should re- 
member the debates on the defense budget 
and the American military stance in the 
world. At the tail-end of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration and the beginning of the Ford Ad- 
ministration the Department of Defense 
sought to increase its counterforce capabili- 
ty while controlling its appetite for expendi- 
tures on the limited war level. This restraint 
lasted approximately 18 months. The 
reason for restraint is well known. The mili- 
tary thought that after having lost the war 
in Viet Nam, being unable to field an armed 
force because of rebellion in the ranks of 
the army and navy a non-interventionist 
Congress would not take kindly to strategies 
that seemed grounded in American military 
involvement around the world. The political 
highpoint of defense modesty occurred 
during the Carter campaign of 1976. In the 
primary Carter took the line that $15 billion 
should be cut from the defense budget. 
When he became president Carter conclud- 
ed that a seven billion dollar cut, which he 
had advocated in his election campaign was 
not appropriate. By the time he left office 
Carter had moved from a three percent a 
year absolute increase in the defense budget 
beyond inflation (negotiated with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff) to a five percent a year in- 
crease beyond inflation. 

This number was politically derived 
through a deal which Carter thought he 
had cut for support of the SALT II treaty 
with conservative senators who fenced with 
him and said that this would be their price 
for support of SALT. 

Under Harold Brown’s direction the de- 
fense capability increased from 13 to 16 
army divisions, from 22 to 26 tactical air 
wings. Then U.S. increased its troop 
strength in West Europe by 44,000. It moved 
as quickly as the human, industrial and 
technological resources allowed in increas- 
ing nuclear weapons production a day to six, 
building the new Trident submarine, Tri- 
dent I and II missiles, the development of 
ground launched Cruise missiles and the 
MX 


The final Carter Defense Budget project - 
ed a trillion dollars to be spent over five 
years for military weaponry, procurement, 
and staffing of the Defense Department. 
Not exactly peanuts. It now appears that 
missiles, tank and aircraft carriers wrapped 
in jelly bean coating are easier to eat and 
indeed even more of them can be swallowed 
then those found in peanut shells. 

The Swordsman put it this way to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee: 
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“Mr. Chairman, we are asking for a sup- 
plemental appropriations of 6.8 billion dol- 
lars in Total Obligational Authority (TOA) 
for FY 1981 and a 25.8 billion dollar amend- 
ment to the FY 1982 budget request for 
TOA. These represent increases of four per- 
cent and 13 percent, respectively, over the 
budget and the program we inherited. In 
terms of real growth, our 1982 budget re- 
quest is nearly 15 percent over the revised 
1981 level. Included in these totals are 2.3 
billion dollars for FY 1981 and .9 billion for 
FY 1982 that we estimate are necessary just 
to fund the programs in the Carter 
Budget.” 

With this budget the Reagan administra- 
tion seeks to “augment or accelerate on- 
going programs, change the current force 
capability in prepositioning, sea lift and re- 
plenishment, communications and electron- 
ics.” The Swordsman says that the immedi- 
ate readiness for war-capability will cost 2.8 
billion dollars in FY 1981 and 8.7 billion dol- 
lars more in FY 1982. These funds include 
having on hand resupply equipment and 
stocks “for prepositioning or for foreign as- 
sistance.” The funds will stop the age-old 
system of cannibalizing “some equipment to 
keep other equipment operational.” 

In other words, while due obeisance is 
paid to securing the efficient use of material 
and men, The Swordsman and The Commu- 
nicator will be unintentionally encouraging 
waste and duplication of military equip- 
ment. The Air Force will also have its readi- 
ness inititatives which are to be increased 
by one billion dollars in FY 1981 and 2.7 bil- 
lion in FY 1982. When we examine the 
actual expenditures, whether they are for 
airlift forces, or to procure war reserve mu- 
nitions spare parts, or to dust off two battle- 
ships and one carrier, filling the so-called 
power vacuum in the Indian Ocean, or to 
build another 8600 tactical wheeled vehicles 
in the 1% ton range or to increase the 
number of M-1 tank production to 90 per 
month by 1985 or an additional 1.0 billion 
made available beyond the accelerated pro- 
duction of A-6e, f-1, 4 ch-53Es and P-3c, 
etc., one should be fully aware that this 
conservative administration is riding the 
Trojan horse of military Keynesianism. 
What cannot or won't be done through 
either transfer payments to achieve some 
measure of redistribution and fairness in 
the society, or what would not be done 
through full employment measures or 
public enterprise, (the actual and correct 
way to attain more supply and public par- 
ticipation in production), the cold war 
system of ballooning the arms budget is 
being used as a way of keeping a level of un- 
employment from growing. As The Swords- 
man disingenuously put it, “Therefore, the 
largest increases we are seeking are for mod- 
ernization—2.0 billion in FY 1981 and 13.7 
billion in FY 1982. This intensified modern- 
ization effort is the Defense Department’s 
contribution to the revitalization of our in- 
dustrial base.” (emphasis added). By in- 
creasing the defense budget over 15% in one 
year, it will be possible to co-opt some labor 
unions, corporations and military scientists 
in the enterprise as the rest of the economy 
is cut to ribbons. It goes without saying of 
course that this policy is inflationary. The 
more goods and human resources which are 
made available to the military will inflate 
the price of similar goods and services to ci- 
vilian buyers. As the Wall Street Journal 
wrote in a somewhat nostalgic article in 
1980, Defense spending is the worst 
kind of government outlay, since it eats up 
materials and other resources that other- 
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wise could be used to produce consumer 
goods.” 

The Reagan Administration is in effect 
making the same mistakes of the Johnson- 
Charles Schultze budgetary policies during 
the Viet Nam war. In that case Johnson re- 
fused to raise taxes or issue controls in a 
period of high defense spending. That error 
began the era of high inflation, unbalanced 
budgets and misallocation of expenditures 
and resources between the public and pri- 
vate sectors. A return to an international 
belly bumping strategy will adversely affect 
the American economy and security just as 
it did during the Viet Nam war. Why is this 
strategy being pursued? 

The Reagan Administration views the So- 
viets as weak, and that in any face-downs 
the United States will be able to re-establish 
itself uncontestably as the premier power. It 
is thought that through confrontations it 
will also bring together greater dependence 
of various nations on the United States, es- 
pecially those in the alliance. Futhermore, 
the U.S. is again toying with the rollback 
strategy as a means of getting the Soviets to 
give the United States a free hand in Latin 
America namely with Cuba. Cuba is the 
major target of American national security 
policy among the Right and under a sphere 
of influence theory the Reagan Administra- 
tion believes that Russia would “trade” 
Cuba for Poland. Whatever the various 
likely scenarios or bureaucratic impulses 
which occur over the next several years 
each one of them calls for a much larger de- 
fense and national security budget on every 
level of the volume spectrum. Thus, there 
are substantial increases for the purpose of 
carrying out a counterforce strategy, which 
is objectively unattainable, but subjectively 
will give courage to some in the Administra- 
tion and the Senate to carry out more ex- 
tensive military activities in the Third 
World. There is emphasis on rapid deploy- 
ment to ensure ideological regularity and a 
new emphasis on a worldwide base system 
to protect access to oil and other strategic 
materials. 

It is worthwhile to note that the strategy 
and national security budgets now fostered 
by the Republicans fly in the face of most 
conservative thought and practice about 
arms spending. It may come as a surprise to 
liberals and radicals, but conservatives 
feared that large defense budgets would de- 
stroy capitalism without war. This was the 
major reason that Herbert Hoover favored 
and initiated disarmament talks in 1930. A 
generation later at the close of the Korean 
war Senator Robert Taft of Ohio insisted to 
Eisenhower and his cabinet that the defense 
budget be cut to approximately 16 billion 
dollars. Taft believed that large defense 
budgets give people in power ideas of things 
they can do with force which the Korean 
war showed could not be done. 

Senator Everett Dirksen urged that the 
U.S. limit military activity abroad by relying 
on proxies. 

It does not matter what it is called; the 
fact of the matter is that the defense 
budget, the war preparation motion, is a 
worldwide calamity which must be inter- 
rupted as quickly as possible. The present 
defense budget is a hopeless drain on the 
American economy, and will conspire to get 
us into war because of the cost of keeping 
such a huge weapons and force structure. 
(We should not forget the fact that one 
reason nuclear weapons were used by the 
U.S. on Japan was fear of Congressional 
reprisal for having spent $2 billion on nucle- 
ar weapons research. As James F. Byrnes 
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said, such an expenditure would not have 
been understood if they were not used.) The 
Reagan budget’s increases in military assist- 
ance accompanied by attitudinal shifts puts 
us into being hostage to other nations. The 
signals that are passed by Reagan and Haig 
are clear and unmixed. Under the guise of 
anti-terrorism the U.S. will back every tin 
horn dictator that waves the flag of anti-So- 
vietism and militant authoritarianism. A 
whiggish sensibility should tell us that it is 
enough to say “no” to a defense budget 
which generates such imprudence. 

But to say “no” we should proceed with a 
limited and clear strategy of national secu- 
rity and defense which is consistent with 
U.S. needs, international law and equity, 
ever mindful that other nations have expan- 
sive tendencies and who are prepared to use 
the fig leaf of socialism or liberation as 
their cover. 

In the past few years various defense 
budgets have been presented as alternatives 
to the consistent increase of arms spending. 
These alternatives have usually been predi- 
cated on a view of strategy which assumed 
the use of nuclear missiles and weapons as a 
deterrent force, (in 1960 it was believed that 
100 missiles were enough to deter the Soviet 
Union). These budgets also assumed that 
the United States was locked into a trigger 
defense of NATO and West Europe. Now, 
however, there is considerable question 
whether the United States can or should 
defend West Europe against Soviet attack. 

West Europeans favor a détente with the 
Soviet Union and do not have much of an 
interest in accepting American Pershing and 
Cruise missiles. One reason is that they view 
this “gift” as a not very subtle plan to ex- 
clude the U.S. from strategic war with the 
Soviet Union. They have also shown little 
interest in raising their defense budgets. 
(Apparently the Danes, French, Germans, 
Norwegians, etc., have less of a flame for 
freedom than does the United States.) In 
the United States there are those who now 
argue that the United States should no 
longer hold the same premises of defense of 
West Europe, first because of its cost and 
second because the United States has other 
interests in the Third World which it has to 
defend. One national security analyst, Wil- 
liam Hauser has said, “If we want worldwide 
capability, we are going to have to reduce 
our forces in Europe. We deployed them in 
1949 to protect a war prostrated West from 
the Soviet Union’s massive armies. That for- 
ward, linear strategy which made sense then 
has become nonsense in the face of Europe- 
an strength and Soviet global mobility.” 

For other reasons non-interventionists 
support the view that Europeans within the 
context of arms limitations agreements 
should pick up much more of the costs of 
their own defense. Present U.S. defense 
costs for NATO are computed at $65 billion 
a year by the Institute for Policy Studies’ 
Budget Study Group. 

The non-military interventionist position 
is predicated on a reversal of the present na- 
tional security policy. It decries the brag- 
gart and the foolish. It does not assume 
that we would keep other nations guessing 
about our intentions as if we are hysterics, 
bullies or cowards. It is also predicated on a 
truth that is often forgotten in the making 
of policy and defense budgets. It is that nu- 
clear war and war itself is an excrescence of 
civilization, not its highest point. It is also 
predicated on the belief that each particular 
conflict in the world should be used as a 
basis for developing a “common law” of how 
to deal with conflict through international 
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organizations that do not spur military con- 
flict. Finally, a prudent national security 
system is predicated on the idea that people 
have more to do with their lives than siz- 
zling in nuclear war or frittering them away 
in preparing for war with a projected De- 
partment of Defense military budget in FY 
1984 that will reach $249.8 billion. Whether 
one believes in more or less public spending, 
the first task is clear. We need a new set of 
precepts and a more clearly defined mission 
for our military forces. 

The first precept is that a national secu- 
rity policy for the United States must 
defend its land, people and institutions. 
Second, the U.S. cannot assume that mili- 
tary alliances should remain in tact. Shift- 
ing alliances always occur among nation- 
states. Consequently, the U.S. would do 
better to understand the importance of 
limiting its military commitments to alli- 
ances. It should move to reconstitute a Mili- 
tary Committee of the UN to prepare a 
world security arrangement. Meetings on a 
transnational level should go forward to 
limit the spread of official and unofficial 
terrorism, the arms race and arms ship- 
ments. 

The third precept is to understand that 
the national security policy is not a secret 
play activity of a ruling group held together 
by narrow economic interests or Mani- 
chaean fantasies of good and evil. 

If these precepts are followed the defense 
budget can be trimmed since it will fit into a 
prudent view of U.S. aims in the interna- 
tional arena. Civilians will not make impos- 
sible demands on a military that will fail be- 
cause of imperial burdens the citizenry will 
not support. 

Should the U.S. have bases abroad and if 
so must they be paid for by the U.S. if the 
purpose of these bases is to defend others. 
For example, should the U.S. continue its 
bases in Korea and the Philippines? The 
U.S. would save between one and three bil- 
lion a year if it cut its military presence in 
South Korea and the Philippines. 

European nations are in better shape to 
shoulder the defense burden than the 
United States. If there is no interest then 
there should not be such interest from the 
U.S. The savings in terms of changing the 
alliance structure would be mammoth. 

Finally, there are other budgetary limita- 
tions that should be made in any case: 

1. Excess defense profits tax with strict 
profit limits on defense contracts. 

2. No corporation to pay more than a GS 
18’s salary for those involved in defense con- 
tracts. Thus, no defense corporation's salary 
schedule should be beyond the GS scales. 

3. Analysis of the armed forces reserves 
with a view to stabilizing their size and not 
using this system as transfer payment sup- 
plement. 

4. The present costs of energy use by the 
Pentagon is 9.3 billion dollars. The federal 
government should be its own supplier 
through a government owned energy corpo- 
ration. In the meantime two savings have 
been put forward. Cheaper fuel and reduced 
thrust takeoffs.e 


TALKING TO JACK ANDERSON 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
some of our newer colleagues may be 
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unaware of the dangers in talking to 
Jack Anderson or one of the strange 
creatures employed by him that visit 
congressional offices. Those of us who 
have been here for some time know 
that Anderson does not interview 
someone to get a story, as would be 
done by a responsible journalist, but 
instead uses the interview as a fig leaf 
to cover an already written story. 

A classic case of this technique ap- 
peared a few weeks ago under Ander- 
son’s byline in Parade magazine. An- 
derson interviewed the daughter of 
the late Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
His pretense was a desire to obtain her 
views on the father that had died 
when she was a little girl. The article 
as written contained little of her 
views. Instead, Anderson used the op- 
portunity to regurgitate his oft repeat- 
ed attacks on Senator McCarthy. 
These ranged from the usual mis- 
statements about Senator McCarthy’s 
fight against communism to a charge 
that he died of alcohol abuse. As a 
medical doctor with considerable expe- 
rience in surgery, I can tell you that 
the operation performed on Senator 
McCarthy would not have been under- 
taken if there had been evidence of 
liver damage from alcohol abuse. 

Jack Anderson used to parade him- 
self as a friend of Senator McCarthy. 
He boasted that he had been a guest 
at the Senator’s wedding. The charac- 
ter of this man, Anderson, can be 
judged by his betrayal of the trust 
placed on him by the young daughter 
of the late Senator. 

Those of my colleagues who have 
been with me in the House for the last 
6 years will remember that I have had 
occasion in the past to reveal much of 
the unsavory record of Jack Anderson. 
His lies, his wiretaps, his burglary of 
the office of a U.S. Senator, and other 
such activities have been laid out in 
considerable detail. And, it is no sur- 
prise to anyone when Anderson uses 
the technique of an “interview” to 
hook on a previously written false 
story. However, this Member of Con- 
gress would like to express the strong- 
est indignation against Anderson’s 
abuse of the trust of the young daugh- 
ter of the late Senator.e 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN ARGENTINA 
AND REPEAL OF 620B 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the Reagan administration 
announced its intention to ask Con- 
gress to repeal section 620B of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, which prohib- 
its assistance and sales of military 
equipment to Argentina. This ap- 
proach is in line with numerous state- 
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ments of the administration that 
American foreign policy priorities are 
being reversed—human rights being 
demoted and antiterrorism being pro- 
moted. What that really means is that 
some totalitarian Communist regimes 
will be publicly criticized but authori- 
tarian governments of the right will be 
wined and dined at the White House. 
The danger in this course of action, 
which is morally wrong and politically 
unwise, is that we will be perceived as 
good friends and allies of repressive re- 
gimes around the world; for example, 
Chile, South Africa, South Korea, and 
now Argentina. 

In 1977, sanctions were applied to 
Argentina for a reason. There were ex- 
tremely serious violations of human 
rights in that country. Since the mili- 
tary seized power in 1976, approxi- 
mately 15,000 people have been vic- 
tims of involuntary disappearances. 
On numerous occasions I have met 
personally with the anguished families 
of the disappeared. All they ask for is 
news about their loved ones. But the 
only response has been silence, cruel 
ridicule, intimidation, and more re- 
pression. 

It is reasonable to assume that at 
some point sanctions in most situa- 
tions must come to an end. The ques- 
tion is, Have we reached that point in 
regard to Argentina? In my judgment 
the answer is a resounding “No.” I will 
continue to oppose any policy that 
alines the United States with a regime 
that practices, aids, and abets state 
terrorism. 

If Reagan administration officials 
had read the report on Argentina in 
the State Department’s country report 
on human rights practices; if they had 
read the reports on Argentina by the 
Nobel Prize winning organization Am- 
nesty International; if they had read 
the report of the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission working 
group on disappearances; if they had 
read the 266-page report on Argentina 
by the Organization of American 
States’ Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights, a Commission that has 
distinguished itself in the hemisphere 
by its objectivity and fairness in ad- 
vancing human rights; and if they 
read the reports on Argentina by the 
International Commission of Jurists; 
they would not be making silly state- 
ments such as: 

We want good relations with Argentina. 
Any abnormality in relations is due to a 
large extent to the public position this 
country took regarding human rights prac- 
tices in that country. 

Very little has changed in Argentina 
to warrant a change in our relation- 
ship. Disappearances continue; tor- 
tures continue; harassments of human 
rights activists continue; repressive 
acts against legitimate dissent and 
peaceful assembly continue; and state 
supported terrorist activities against 
exiles and dissidents in complicity 
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with other intelligence services contin- 
ue. 

The Reagan administration, which 
has identified terrorism as a major 
problem in the world today, is once 
again alining the United States with a 
regime that practices terrorism 
against its own people. 

If Reagan administration officials 
are really concerned about terrorism, 
they should not be giving support to a 
regime which engages in that activity. 
Double talk and double standards are 
no substitute for lack of policy. 

How does the administration pro- 
pose to encourage Argentina to ac- 
count for the disappeared, to release 
its political prisoners, to cease the 
practice of torture, and to restore po- 
litical and civil rights to the Argentine 
people? 

In a recent meeting with the new 
President of Argentina, I expressed to 
him my hope that his new beginning 
might also be a new beginning for 
freedom and human rights in his 
country. I told him I would like to see 
the normalization of relations between 
our two countries. But without some 
tangible evidence of real improvement 
in human rights conditions; without 
an accounting of the disappeared; 
without amnesty for over 1,000 politi- 
cal prisoners that have been held 
without charge for over 5 years; and 
without free elections and restoration 
of civilian government, and normaliza- 
tion will be difficult. 

President Viola has a rare opportu- 
nity to return Argentina to the ranks 
of those civilized nations that respect, 
protect, and nurture the rights of 
their citizens. I pray he succeeds. Until 
then, no person of good conscience can 
support the administration’s efforts to 
repeal 620B. 

I would like to commend to the at- 
tention of my distinguished colleagues 
an editorial from the Miami Hearld of 
April 5, 1981, entitled “‘U.S.-Argentina 
Thaw Should Have Its Price.” 

The editorial follows: 

U.S.-ARGENTINA THAW SHOULD Have ITS 

PRICE 

There is no doubt that the United States, 
Argentina, and hemispheric stability all 
could benefit from warmer relations be- 
tween the two countries. The question is on 
what terms those relations should be im- 
proved. 

The Reagan Administration clearly is 
more cordial to Argentina’s military govern- 
ment than was the Carter Administration, 
and the feeling is mutual. President Reagan 
warmly received Argentina’s then-President- 
elect Roberto Viola in March. Mr. Reagan 
wants Congress to resume arms sales to Ar- 
gentina. N 

The best way for the Reagan Administra- 
tion to justify this course is to push General 
Viola to move his nation toward democracy 
in deed as well as word. 

General Viola was sworn in last week for a 


three-year term as president. Respected for- 


his political ability, he was selected by his 
fellow generals to succeed Gen. Jorge 
Videla, who stepped down voluntarily. 
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The transfer of power is part of a plan 
that the ruling military is calling “the Proc- 
ess of National Reorganization,” or “the 
Process.” As Herald staff writer William R. 
Long reports, its stated goal is “stable de- 
mocracy.” There is no timetable for elec- 
tions. 

Relations between Argentina and the 
United States became stormy because the 
Carter Administration, like much of the 
world, was revolted by the human-rights 
abuses of the Argentine military after its 
coup against President Isabel Peron in 1976. 

From then through 1978, the armed 
forces caused the “disappearance” of at 
least 5,000 and perhaps as many as 25,000 
persons. Torture was common, as was drop- 
ping people into the Atlantic Ocean from 
U.S.-made military helicopters. 

The Argentine military government no 
longer cites leftish guerrilla activity as an 
excuse for political repression. The “disap- 
paren ces” have been greatly reduced since 

The Reagan Administration views im- 
proved relations with Argentina’s and other 
repressive governments as a pragmatic con- 
sideration of relative evil. It seems to agree 
with the Argentine military that in any and 
all circumstances the greatest evil is com- 
munism. 

Argentina may be moving slowly toward 
democratic rule, as promised. President 
Viola has appointed some civilians to his 
government, whereas his predecessor had 
none. The Argentine military may be seri- 
ous about “the Process.” 

The Reagan Administration should en- 
courage Argentina to account for the “dis- 
appeared” as the next step toward closing a 
heinous chapter of Argentine history. And 
overall, the price for the support of the 
Reagan Administration should be continued 
and clear progress toward democracy for 
the 26 million Argentines.e 


ATLANTA'S TRAGEDY 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1981 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join the gentleman from Georgia, 
Congressman WycHE FOWLER and the 
other of my colleagues in expressing 
my thoughts on the terrible situation 
in Atlanta. 

The mystifying tragedy of the kill- 
ings of 22 black children in Atlanta is 
a national disgrace that sends shock 
waves to every corner of our country. 
Beyond the immediate concern that 
we all feel for the citizens of Atlanta, 
these killings raise the question: Can 
America afford to continue on its 
present course of increased violence? 

Without a greater commitment by 
everyone to help prevent crime, we 
risk developing an attitude in which 
killing becomes an acceptable part of 
our society. 

Stopping crime will take a moral 
commitment; an intellectual commit- 
ment; and a financial commitment. 

Last month I joined Congressman 
Tosy Morrett in sponsoring legisla- 
tion to provide $1.8 million in emer- 
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gency law enforcement funds to help 
the city of Atlanta apprehend and 
prosecute the person or persons re- 
sponsible for the deaths of the 22 
black children. I was pleased by the 
Reagan administration’s actions, 
shortly after we introduced the bill, 
which sent nearly $1 million to Atlan- 
ta for social services for Atlanta’s chil- 
dren, and then $1.5 million in Federal 
help to the law enforcement effort in 
that city. 

I believe this sad situation has 
shown that there must be a national 
program in place to provide some form 
of Federal assistance to State and 
local governments on a targeted basis. 
As chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I will be looking for ways to devel- 
op such a program, and I know that 
the chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Crime, my friend and 
colleague from New Jersey, Mr. 
Hucues, will give this matter his at- 
tention. 

But the solution to America’s crime 
problem will not be found in Federal 
assistance alone. The responsibility for 
reducing crime in our country must be 
borne by a wide range of factors—our 
court system, our economy, our neigh- 
borhoods, our schools, and our fami- 
lies. 

I, for one, will work to find ways for 
the Federal Government to help. 

Now, I join with my colleagues in 
praying for the families in Atlanta es- 
pecially those who have lost loved 
ones.@ 


LIBRARIANS ATTACK CETA 
CUTBACKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration plans to eliminate 
some 330,000 Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) jobs 
by the end of this fiscal year. It is 
fairly easy to foresee the disastrous ef- 
fects this elimination will have for 
these workers and their families. How- 
ever, the ripple effect of these cuts is 
not so clear. In testimony before the 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocation- 
al Education and Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Subcommittees on April 7, 1981, 
numerous witnesses stated the tremen- 
dous problems these CETA cuts would 
cause for the libraries of this Nation. 

Libraries already face 25- to 30-per- 
cent cuts in Federal aid. To eliminate 
the assistance provide for by CETA 
funds and workers, will create enor- 
mous hardship for our libraries. A lit- 
erate and informed society is in the 
Nation’s interests. As the following ex- 
cerpts of testimony show, CETA plays 
and important part in enabling librar- 
ies to effectively serve our people. 
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“The cuts proposed for postal subsidies, 
CETA public service jobs, and for cultural 
Programs are going to have a definite 
impact upon libraries.”"—Delia Martinez, 
Chair, White House Conference on Library 
and Information Sciences Task Force. 


“To make the books and resources availa- 
ble to users requires personnel to order, ac- 
quire, and process them as well as funds to 
purchase and to share them. Proposed 
elimination of the CETA public service pro- 
gram has the potential to reduce the per- 
sonnel pool needed to perform the impor- 
tant tasks necessary to making information 
available efficiently and economically.”— 
Bob Carmack, Dean of Library Services, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. 
Dak. 


“Another library program, LEARN, 
funded by CETA, is training CETA enroll- 
ees to use the library education and job in- 
formation centers independently as an ini- 
tial access point for employment seeking ac- 
tivities. This program has met with highly 
favorable response from CETA clients and 
trainers. It is an indication of the types of 
cooperative ventures which federal support 
has made possible. 


Cuts in other Federal programs, aside 
from LSCA, will have negative effects on li- 
braries throughout the country ... CETA 
Title II-D and Title VI cuts will eliminate 
positions in libraries of every type and 
sze. Laura Chodos, Member, New York 
State Board of Regents. 


“We have relied on federal funding for 
salaries for personnel, and cuts in these pro- 
grams would hurt us all. These cuts also 
come at the same time that the Comprehen- 
sive Education and Training act is being 
wiped out. This CETA program has been 
used widely and well in many kinds of li- 
braries, but I would like to tell you about 
some of its special contributions to us at 
The Chicago Public Library (CPL). 


Even with recent cuts, we have, at the 
CPL, some 260 people now on the CETA 
program. Many of our most valued staff 
members, now paid with local funds, are 
alumni of the CETA program. Some started 
with us as recent college graduates unable 
to find employment, and they have found, 
in the library, not only employment, but 
satisfying careers, so they have gone on to 
become librarians and returned to us as ex- 
cellent professional staff members, often es- 
pecially well qualified to bring library serv- 
ice to the city’s poverty areas. 


Our success rate is high with CETA per- 
sonnel, since the experience of library em- 
ployment has encouraged many to acquire 
the career information they need to become 
good workers. In my own office, I am proud 
of the fact that a young woman who came 
as a CETA junior library clerk acquired the 
skills and, perhaps as important, the moral 
support to earn herself a position in the li- 
brary’s personnel office on a permanent 
basis. But we are not going to be able to 
absorb into our shrunken numbers of em- 
ployees the CETA personnel we will lose 
this year, and they are not going to have 
had time to prepare themselves for the 
work or education that could make them 
self-sufficient and productive.” Peggy Sulli- 
van, President, American Library Associ- 
ation. 
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MILITARY INSTALLATION 
CONTRACTING CONTROL ACT 


HON. MARVIN LEATH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I have introduced a bill which 
will put the practice of contracting out 
of industrial activities at military in- 
stallations in this country in a better 
perspective and will insure that the 
readiness of our forces is not jeopard- 
ized. For some time now, there has 
been much concern in the Congress 
over implementation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Circular A-76. This 
circular mandates conversion of indus- 
trial type work in the Government to 
contract by the private sector where 
conversion will prove cost effective. 
Over the past several years, many ac- 
tivities of all services have been con- 
verted to contract by private compa- 
nies. While there has been some suc- 
cess and cost savings in this program 
there have also been instances of 
abuse, buying in by contractors and 
hardships placed on faithful Govern- 
ment employees forced out of jobs 
they have held for years. I have been 
concerned by all of the happenings in 
this program, but most of all, I am 
concerned about its present and future 
impact on our readiness to go to war 
or respond to an emergency. When an 
installation commander converts most 
of his support activities to contract he 
loses flexibility. I cannot be convinced 
that a commander without control 
over his support activities has the 
freedom or ability to respond to an 
emergency or mobilization mission. A 
contractor’s incentive is profit. This 
incentive may not necessarily coincide 
with the goals of an installation com- 
mander. Consequently, when such ac- 
tivities as combat helicopter mainte- 
nance is converted to contract, I be- 
lieve the services begin to tread on 
very dangerous ground. For this 
reason, I am sponsoring this legisla- 
tion to give the services the flexibility 
in this area which I believe they need. 
Specifically, this legislation would pro- 
hibit conversion to contract of a func- 
tion if in the judgment of the military 
service such conversion would have a 
significant adverse effect on the abili- 
ty of a commander of an installation 
to meet mobilization or emergency 
contingency missions or to meet antici- 
pated requirements at the installation 
in time of war. Adoption of this bill 
will show that this Congress under- 
stands that contracting activities in 
the military services should be looked 
at in a different manner than those in 
other Government branches. Cost sav- 
ings alone should never be the sole 
factor when making decisions on de- 
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fense matters. In this case, the ability 
of the installation concerned to re- 
spond to an emergency should be the 
controlling factor. This legislation will 
insure this. I urge all Members to join 
with me in supporting this bill.e 


HOBART TAYLOR DIES; ACTIVE 
ROLE IN CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were saddened to receive the news of 
the recent passing of Hobart T. 
Taylor. This man was truly a pioneer 
for blacks in American Government. 
During the early 1960’s, he served as 
an adviser to both Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, and had a vital role in 
the formulation and development of 
the landmark Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

During the civil rights movement, 
Hobart Taylor showed the importance 
of having a voice both inside and out- 
side the system. His legacy is that indi- 
viduals of courage and commitment 
can take the challenge of serving at 
the seat of power and thereby pro- 
mote constructive change. 

The Washington Post recently pub- 
lished an article detailing some of the 
many accomplishments by Hobart T. 
Taylor, and I would like to share it 
with my colleagues. 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 6, 19811 


HOBART TAYLOR DIES: Hap ACTIVE ROLE IN 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


(By Maureen Joyce) 


Hobart T. Taylor Jr., 60, an attorney and 
former director of the Export-Import Bank 
who was one of the top blacks in govern- 
ment in the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations, died Thursday at Layford Cay in 
the Bahamas. He had suffered for the past 
two years from Amyotrophic Lateral Sclero- 
sis, also known as Lou Gehrig’s disease. 

Mr. Taylor played an active role in the im- 
plementation of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
which he considered one of his most satisfy- 
ing accomplishments, while serving as an 
aide to President Johnson. 

The son of a wealthy Houston business- 
man and Johnson political supporter and 
who was a former Detroit attorney, Mr. 
Taylor was appointed by President Kennedy 
as special counsel to the President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
shortly after Kennedy’s Inauguration in 
January 1961. He helped draft the executive 
order establishing the committee and served 
as the committee's executive vice chairman 
when Johnson, then Vice President, served 
as chairman of the committee. 

In 1964, when President Johnson named 
him an Associate Counsel to the President, 
one of his top advisory staff positions, Mr. 
Taylor served concurrently in both positions 
for a year before Johnson appointed him a 
director of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington in 1965, 

Mr. Taylor resigned in 1968 to enter pri- 
vate law practice here. He was a partner 
with the Washington law firm of Dawson, 
Riddell, Taylor, Davis and Holroyd until 
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1979, when he became counsel for Jones, 
Day, Reavis and Pogue, another Washing- 
ton law firm. 

He served on the boards of directors of a 
number of U.S. corporations, including 
Aetna Life Insurance, A&P, Standard Oil of 
Ohio, Eastern Airlines and Westinghouse. 

Born Dec. 17, 1920, in Texarkana, Tex., 
Mr. Taylor graduated from Prairie View 
College in Texas. He earned a master’s 
degree from Howard University in 1941 and 
a law degree in 1943 from the University of 
Michigan, where he edited the law review. 

Before coming to Washington in 1961, he 
served as research clerk for the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Michigan Supreme Court, as as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney and corpora- 
tion counsel for Wayne County (Detroit), 
Mich., and was senior partner of his own 
law firm in Detroit. 

Mr. Taylor, who lived in Middleburg, Va., 
received four honorary degrees and numer- 
ous awards and commendations for distin- 
guished public service. 

He was an official of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and the NAACP and a 
board member or trustee of several educa- 
tional institutions. An art collector and 
music lover, he also was a vice chairman and 
trustee of the Wolf Trap Foundation for 
the Performing Arts. 

Mr. Taylor served on the Commission on 
Postal Service and the Commission on Ex- 
ecutive Exchange in the Carter administra- 
tion. 

Survivors include his wife, Carol; two sons, 
Hobart III and Albert; two stepchildren, 
Edward Rader and Teresa Warner, and his 
mother, Charlotte Wallace Taylor of Hous- 
ton. 

The family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the Hobart Taylor Jr. Memorial Fund at 
Baylor University Medical College in Hous- 
ton.e 


COMPETITION GOOD FOR AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the largest newspa- 
per in my district, The Paducah Sun, 
Paducah, Ky., of which Fred Paxton is 
president and Jack Paxton is editor, 
touches on a subject that is one of the 
foundations of our American society— 
competition. This particular editorial, 
written by editorial editor, Don 
Pepper, merits the attention of my 
colleagues. The editorial follows: 
HIGHER PRICES TO CONSUMERS IF 

RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS ARE ENFORCED 

There is considerable sentiment and agita- 
tion for restrictions on imports of Japanese 
automobiles. President Reagan is said to be 
considering such a move. 

If quotas are imposed, here’s what we can 
expect: 

1. Freed of meaningful competition from 
abroad, U.S. automakers will raise the prices 
of their cars. 

2. Japan will retaliate by restricting im- 
ports of some American products. Auto 
makers and auto workers will be helped at 
the expense, not only of Japan, but of other 
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American industry and other American 
workers. 

3. The American public will be forced to 
buy cars at artificially high prices. The 
amount of money they will have available 
for other things will be reduced. 

4. Pressures to ease the extravagant regu- 
latory burden on American car manufactur- 
ers will subside. 

5. Auto workers will be relieved of pres- 
sures to modify contracts under which they 
earn 60 percent more than the average of 
other American workers. 

It’s estimated that quotas might save 
20,000 Detroit jobs at a cost to consumers of 
$1 billion—$50,000 a job. 

With the rebate programs they have been 
featuring recently, the auto companies have 
been able to make modest improvements so 
far over their disastrous 1980 sales year. 
That proves that Americans will still buy 
American cars if the price is right. 

To end the competitive forces on the gov- 
ernment and the auto unions to make that 
price right would be to postpone the real so- 
rape to the problems of the auto indus- 

ry. 


KIMOCHI INC., OF SAN 
FRANCISCO 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday, May 17, 1981, Kimochi 
Inc., will celebrate its 10th anniversary 
of providing social services to the el- 
derly of San Francisco. For many 
years, I have worked closely with this 
admirable organization which provides 
much needed services in an efficient 
and sensitive manner to the Japanese 
American community. 

Kimochi Inc., a grassroots, nonprofit 
organization conceived by Sansei— 
third generation Japanese Ameri- 
cans—in 1971, was initially oriented to 
serving the social, psychological, and 
physical needs of the Issei—first gen- 
eration Japanese Americans. Since 
then, Kimochi has developed the con- 
cept of an intergenerational approach 
to good communication and sensitivity 
within the Japanese American commu- 
nity. Promoting the philosophy of the 
young caring for the elderly and the 
young learning from the elderly 
became the impetus in establishing a 
viable service organization. An equally 
important philosophy of Kimochi is to 
serve the elderly from various social, 
religious, and economic backgrounds. 

With the emergence of the Sanseis’ 
strong ethnic identity and coupled 
with Niseis’—second generation 
struggles with racism of the concen- 
tration camp experience and discrimi- 
nation in employment and housing, 
the Sanseis in Kimochi made a com- 
mitment to addressing the needs of 
the aging in the Japanese American 
community. 

Kimochi's goals are to promote the 
general well-being of the elderly 
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through increased socialization and 
help foster and maintain their inde- 
pendent lifestyles through the provi- 
sion of supporting social services. The 
evolvement of information and refer- 
ral, translation assistance, congregate 
and home-delivered meals, transporta- 
tion, escort, outreach, telephone reas- 
surance, housing, and other services 
was a direct result of filling needs and 
gaps in the social service system. 
Hence, the development of an alterna- 
tive bilingual/bicultural service deliv- 
ery model has been proven successful 
within the Japanese community. The 
strength and beauty of this model is 
that it is governed and operated by 
the community it serves. 

As Kimochi looks toward the future, 
the ultimate priority is feeling (Kimo- 
chi) to keep a sense of caring for one 
another. Kimochi looks forward to the 
challenges in the years ahead.e 


THE FAA COLLISION AVOIDANCE 
SHAM 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article speaks and speaks 
shockingly for itself: 


Guest EDITORIAL—THE FAA COLLISION 
AVOIDANCE SHAM 
(By James Pope) 

Back in 1971 FAA Administrator Jack 
Shaffer created an Office of General Avi- 
ation whose staffers were to act as interme- 
diaries, facilitators and champions for gen- 
eral aviation pilots and operators in matters 
involving the FAA. One of the men assigned 
to that small group, and who was eventually 
to be named acting assistant administrator 
for the office, was Jim Pope. A solid choice. 

Pope was an active pilot, an ATP, with 
over 5,000 hrs. in fixed and rotary wing air- 
craft. Before joining FAA he’d worked as 
the state pilot for the governor of Nebraska, 
and later went into business for himself, de- 
signing control devices for light aircraft. An 
engineer by formal training, Pope holds 12 
STCs. 

Because of the eclecticism of the general 
aviation office, and because of his own 
energy, Pope became involved in and privy 
to a variety of FAA policy, administrative 
and research matters over the years. One 
program which was of particular interest to 
him was the search for a workable system 
for collision avoidance. In 1975, he says, 
FAA received proof that private industry 
had invented just such a system, which was 
generically known as the Airborn Collision 
Avoidance System—ACAS. But despite clear 
evidence of ACAS’s reliability, affordability 
and availability, FAA has chosen to put it 
aside, and develop its own collision avoid- 
ance system, one which will be ground 
based. 

And when that FAA system is finally in 
place—a time still years away—Pope says it 
will not offer as much protection as the 
ACAS would have five years ago. 

Pope was quite vocal about this and other 
similarly sensitive subjects during his 
tenure at FAA headquarters in Washington, 
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and shortly after Langhorne Bond abol- 
ished the Office of General Aviation in 
1978, Pope found himself reassigned to the 
FAA regional office in Seattle, where there 
was virtually nothing for him to do. Noth- 


ing. 

That did it. He went public with his tale 
about FAA’s ACAS coverup and earned him- 
self offical recognition as a government 
“whistle blower.” He’s requested a complete 
investigation of the whole affair, and now 
that there are some new faces in Washing- 
ton, he may discover that he’s succeeded in 
igniting a powderkeg. 

Fall has spawned a multi-billion dollar 
program for the control of air traffic that 
essentially guarantees an ever increasing 
pattern of mid air collision, such as the PSA 
disaster that occurred in San Diego in 1978. 
And rather than fulfill its mandate to pro- 
mote aviation safety and commerce, the 
agency has gone to considerable lengths to 
hide from the Congress and the public the 
fact that an industry-developed device is 
available that would eliminate the mid-air 
threat. 

What possible reason could FAA have for 
such unconscionable behavior? The answer 
is simple: self propagation. Put in FAA ver- 
nacular it comes out, The flight paths of 
all aircraft must eventually be controlled 
from the ground by the FAA Air Traffic 
Control System.” Any concept or device 
that deviates or detracts from that corollary 
is dispatched with all possible haste. 

CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVE 

Nine years ago in response to a Senate 
subcommittee directive, FAA scientists con- 
ducted an extensive two year evaluation of 
all Airborne Collision Avoidance Systems 
(ACAS) that had been designed and devel- 
oped by private industry to serve as collision 
avoidance back ups in case of ATC system 
failure. Technical analyses, cost studies, and 
exhaustive flight tests proved conclusively 
that each one of the three candidate sys- 
tems—built by McDonnell-Douglas, RCA, 
and Honeywell—were effective in nullifying 
the mid-air collision problem. Even better, 
the cost for such protection was just $1180 
per aircraft. 

Those preliminary reports were heresy to 
the peoples servants at 800 Independence. 
FAA quickly awarded two new contracts de- 
signed to produce data which would support 
the conceptual superiority of the DABS/ 
IPC, another collision avoidance system 
which the agency had in-house. (IPC, by the 
way, has been re-acronyzed and is now 
known as ATARS, for reasons unknown.) 

One contract called for an analysis of all 
mid air collisions during the previous eight 
years, and determining the relative effec- 
tiveness the various collision avoidance sys- 
tems might have had in averting them. The 
second study contract called for analyzing 
near-misses in a similar manner. 

Both studies were completed by July 1976 
and a briefing was given to a hand picked 
group of FAA scientists and engineers. The 
analysts reported that during the previous 
eight years, there occurred 228 mid air colli- 
sions which might conceivably have been 
prevented had some sort of collision avoid- 
ance system been operating. 

How many of those 228 mid airs might 
have been prevented by today’s ATC 
system? A credible 118. 

How many might have been prevented if 
100 DABS/IPC sites had been functioning 
in the ATC system? A commendable 178. 

Well then, if 300 DABS/IPC sites were 
operational, how many mid airs might have 
been avoided? An astounding 190, the ana- 
lysts reported. 
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The FAA men were getting everything 
they'd hope for. 

But then a bomb came visiting. For the 
analysts—none of whom were FAA employ- 
ees—went on to report that had ACAS been 
installed in each of the crashed aircraft, all 
228 mid-airs might have been prevented. All 
228! What’s more, the second report con- 
firmed that ACAS would also have prevent- 
ed every near miss as well. 

The audience was stunned. The words, the 
statistics were blasphemy. The two reports 
were promptly and unceremoniously trash 
canned, and for a long time agency officials 
denied they had ever existed. Fortunately, 
one set of the reports did survive, having 
made an unobtrusive, hasty exit from the 
conference room. 

FAA's bungling, bull headed promotion of 
DABS/IPC might be regarded as a typically 
self serving bureaucratic exercise. But it is 
much more serious than that. It is frightful- 
ly expensive; total costs for development, in- 
stallation and operations of an DABS/IPC 
(ATARS) network is now estimated at a 
staggering $5 billion. Versus zero tax ex- 
penditure for the industry developed ACAS, 
remember. 

Moreover, the $5 billion would buy very 
little real protection because if or when the 
FAA system is developed, it will be ground 
based. Thus it will provide no more back up 
protection to ATC system failure than what 
was available in San Diego on Sept. 25, 1978 
when a collision between PSA 727 and a 
Cessna 172 left 144 innocents dead. 


THE ANSWER 


If ever there was a doubt, FAA’s shame- 
ful, irresponsible conduct in the ACAS 
affair should be proof enough that the time 
has come to clean house. With an ax. 

First, DOT should be abolished, for it is 
nothing but a giant ant hill teeming with 
superfluous second guessers. By axing DOT, 
its several sub-administrations, including 
FAA, would be free to attend more effec- 
tively to the job at hand. 

Second, redirect FAA back to its primary 
role of enhancing aviation safety and shift 
the “promotion of air commerce” to free en- 
terprise, where it belongs. 

Third, wrench all the multi-billion dollar 
R&D projects from the tainted hands of 
FAA. Kill any program that seeks to rein- 
vest the wheel, is in competition with pri- 
vate industry, or is an out-and-out boondog- 
gle. The programs that survive this harsh, 
honest review should then be turned over to 
NASA, an agency that has demonstrated its 
qualifications to conduct legitimate re- 
search. 

Fourth, direct the establishment of an 
ACAS national standard which would serve 
as a back up to the ATC system. The stand- 
ard should provide for flight data input nec- 
essary for the operation of a Cockpit Dis- 
play of Traffic Information (CDTI), long 
endorsed by airline and corporate pilots. 
Such a device would give all essential flight 
information to those who shoulder the ulti- 
mate responsibility for aircraft safety—the 
pilots. 

The technology and the validation for 
such a program currently exists. The con- 
cept could be mandated by Congress within 
a week. Such swift, intelligent action could 
Save taxpayers over $1 billion annually and, 
oh yes, would eliminate the mid-air colli- 
sion. 
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EQUAL APPLICATION OF AUTO- 
MOBILE SAFETY STANDARDS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
urging our colleagues to support and 
cosponsor legislation introduced today 
by our colleague, Extwoop HILLIS, 
myself, and several other Members of 
the House that would eliminate the 
discrimination in the U.S. automotive 
marketplace as it pertains to the 
safety regulation requiring automatic 
occupant restraint systems on passen- 
ger cars. 

The bill would require passenger 
cars offered for sale in the United 
States to comply with the existing 
motor vehicle occupant restraint 
safety standard in the same model 
year, 1984, effective September 1, 
1983. 

It leaves the standard in place to im- 
prove safety for motorists and corrects 
the compliance schedule in accordance 
with today’s automotive marketplace 
conditions. 

This legislation is the most sensible 
and reasonable approach to amend the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act to provide for the equal ap- 
plication to all manufacturers of 


motor vehicle safety standard 208. 
This regulation currently requires pas- 
senger cars of different wheelbase 
sizes to be equipped at different stages 


during the next 3 model years with 
automatic occupant restraint safety 
protection systems. 

The bill defers the effective date of 
the régulation, motor vehicle safety 
standard 208, until September 1, 1983, 
which is the start of the 1984 model 
year. This will equalize the competi- 
tion in automotive production, finan- 
cial investment, and sales as all manu- 
facturers selling passenger cars in the 
United States would have to comply at 
the same time. 

The regulation change is required as 
the 208 standard as it exists discrimi- 
nates against the large and intermedi- 
ate size passenger cars which are 
mostly produced by domestic manu- 
facturers and which must comply first 
before the smaller cars, the vast ma- 
jority of which are foreign produced, 
must comply in model year 1984. 

Secretary Lewis of the Department 
of Transportation has issued a 1-year 
delay in the 208 standard as it affects 
large cars, but that is not enough to 
remove the disadvantage to our do- 
mestic industry. American large and 
intermediate size cars must, under the 
Secretary’s plan, still meet the 208 
regulation in model year 1983, a year 
before the largest volume of foreign 
cars need to comply. 

With the domestic manufacturers 
having suffered a $4.3 billion loss in 
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1980, while facing the ongoing, $70 to 
$80 billion, 5-year changeover to small 
car production, Mr. HILLIS’ legislation, 
if promptly enacted, would contribute 
toward providing more certainty and 
balance in the marketplace. 

It would help avoid further econom- 
ic and employment disruptions and 
there are substantial cost savings to 
manufacturers and consumers that 
would be attributed to this change in 
the safety standard’s schedule. 


A MATTER OF STRATEGIC 
IMPORTANCE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, over the years, many of my 
colleagues have heard my frequent 
speeches in support of more research 
and development work on underuti- 
lized crops. More specifically, I have 
frequently spoken in glowing terms 
about guayule, a small, semiarid shrub 
that produces natural rubber and is 
native to the American Southwest. 
After years of trying to convince the 
Federal Government to undertake a 
guayule development program, I auth- 
ored a guayule commercialization pro- 
gram that was enacted in the 95th 
Congress. 

Little has been done with this au- 
thorization in the executive branch in 
spite of the tremendous promise that 
this plant holds for water short areas 
of this country. The only funding has 
come from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and that occurred only after 
much prodding. The Department of 
Commerce, a partner in this commer- 
cialization effort has never requested 
funding, although some discretionary 
funds were made available this year. 

Now, the Department of Defense 
and the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (FEMA) are interested in 
this plant. Natural rubber is a strate- 
gic material that is supplied wholly by 
imports. Our strategic stockpiles are 
dangerously low and to purchase the 
rubber in the marketplace would cost 
many millions and drive the price of 
natural rubber extremely high. 

What these agencies are considering 
is establishing a guayule industry in 
the Southwest to grow the natural 
rubber required to fill the stockpile 
needs. The money invested in estab- 
lishing such an industry would be less 
than making the required purchases 
of natural rubber and would have the 
added benefit of establishing what 
could become a major new industry. 
We could save on natural rubber 
import costs, work toward cutting our 
petroleum use—our synthetic rubbers 
are petroleum based, and create new 
jobs throughout the Southwest and in 
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the tire manufacturing areas of Ameri- 
ca’s industrial heartland. 

We will be hearing much more about 
this desert plant in the coming 
months and I want all of my col- 
leagues to know more about guayule. 
Accordingly, I am reprinting two arti- 
cles on the subject, one from the Wall 
Street Journal, and the other from the 
Los Angeles Times. The articles 
follow: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 27, 
19811 
SCRUFFY DESERT PLANT, ONCE VITAL TO 
UNITED States Is BOUNCING Back 


(By William E. Blundell) 


Casa GRANDE, ARIz.—Bill Klink surveys 
cultivated rows where seedlings peep at the 
desert sun from between clods of earth. 
“You're looking at a new industry—maybe,” 
he says. 

Mr. Klink is a partner in Agri-Business 
Research Corp., a Scottsdale, Ariz., compa- 
ny that specializes in growing experimental 
crops on arid lands. His 30-acre planting 
here is guayule (pronounced why-oo-lee), a 
scruffy, three-foot desert shrub with spikey, 
blue-gray leaves, a long and checkered histo- 
ry, and increasing economic importance. 

Some big companies are getting interested 
in guayule. So are whole tribes of Indians. A 
federal agency is aching to spend money on 
it. Its seeds sell for up to $1,000 a pound. 
Some nations view it nervously, others 
hopefully. 

Guayule, native to northern Mexico and 
southwest Texas, is generating all this inter- 
est because it is 10% to 20% rubber by 
weight. Nobody needs natural rubber more 
than the auto-crazy U.S., which grows none 
of its own and imports a quarter of the total 
world supply—almost $1 billion worth a 
year, making natural rubber the nation’s 
most expensive resource import after oil. 
The tire industry also uses a lot of synthetic 
rubber, which is generally produced from oil 
and therefore is becoming increasingly ex- 
pensive. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 


Most of the nation’s natural-rubber 
supply comes from rubber-cartel nations in 
politically unstable Southeast Asia, and the 
rubber companies in the U.S. are edgy about 
that. A couple of coups or an invasion, says 
an official of one tire maker, and the al- 
ready-unhealthy U.S. industry could be in 
even worse trouble. Finally, even without 
coups and invasions, there soon won't be 
enough hevea, or tree rubber, to go around. 

Demand is outstripping supply, and the 
long growing cycle of the rubber tree makes 
it impossible to increase production quickly. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the biggest 
rubber importer and main partner in the 
guayule venture here, sees a world-wide 
shortage of more than 500,000 tons of hevea 
within 10 years. 

Enter guayule—again. Getting rubber 
from the innocuous little shrub may be the 
oldest new idea around. The Aztecs chewed 
the plant and made rubber balls out of it, 
and a group led by financier Bernard 
Baruch and including such fat cats as John 
D. Rockefeller and Daniel Guggenheim 
used it to produce half the nation’s modest 
rubber requirements in 1910. 

But, eclipsed by cheaper and more abun- 
dant tree rubber, the industry soon died. In 
1930 an Army major named Dwight Eisen- 
hower urged its revival, but his advice was 
ignored until World War II, when the Japa- 
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nese cut off hevea from Southeast Asia, and 
the U.S. had to launch a crash guayule pro- 
gram. After the war, however, all 32,000 
acres were burned or plowed under. 

Now, with shortages looming and rubber 
prices more than tripling in the past decade, 
the “orphan of the desert,” as it has been 
called, may yield a permanent industry at 
last. Hardy, requiring little water, amenable 
to genetic improvement and harvestable two 
or three years after planting, it could grow 
on up to five million desert acres in the 
Southwest. Eventually it could fill all U.S. 
natural-rubber needs and form a living 
stockpile as well. Almost a third of its 
rubber is in the roots, which survive to send 
up new shoots after the bush is lopped off. 

But the guayule industry, such as it is 
today, is still a sleeping beauty waiting for 
the kiss of the prince, 

There are a lot of reasons. Tire firms 
know how to extract rubber from the bush 
with hexane. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
has a laboratory-scale processing unit going, 
and Mexico is operating a pilot plant in Sal- 
tillo extracting rubber from wild shrubs. 
But the economics of a commercial-scale 
plant are still murky. 

Then there is what one Goodyear execu- 
tive calls “the chicken or egg problem.” Big 
companies don’t want to build multimillion- 
dollar plants to process guayule unless they 
are assured of sizable crops nearby. But har- 
vested guayule won't keep for long, and 
farmers don’t want to risk planting thou- 
sands of acres without assurance that a 
processing plant will be there to buy the 
stuff. Apparently no one wants to chance a 
farm-to-market venture alone. 

“No clear leadership is evolving in the 
commercialization of guayule, and this is a 
real constraint,” says Kennith Foster, asso- 
ciate director of the Office of Arid Lands 
Studies at the University of Arizona. 

Instead, everyone wants Washington to 
end the Alphonse-and-Gaston act with a 
dollop of federal aid to speed guayule along. 
“For less than $100 million, the government 
could have itself a nice little industry in five 
years or so,” Mr. Klink of Agri-Business Re- 
search Corp. says hopefully. 

He and others believe the investment 
would be more than repaid in the benfits to 
the balance of payments and in the creation 
of new jobs. They also note that just such 
aid created the synthetic rubber industry 
from scratch in World War II. 

But a peacetime government has been di- 
vided within itself over funding guayule. 
The Interior Department has pushed for a 
program because it wants to ease poverty 
and unemployment on Southwestern Indian 
lands. The National Academy of Sciences 
strongly recommended a federal role in a 
1977 report, and the next year Congress au- 
thorized spending of $30 million on the 
bush. 

But no new funds were appropriated, and 
the Agriculture and Commerce Depart- 
ments, charged with running the program, 
have chosen to lavish their budgets on other 
things. “They spend a lot of time arguing 
over who'll buy the coffee for the next 
guayule meeting, but that’s about it,” says 
one disgruntled researcher. Less than $3 
million from all government sources has 
been spent on guayule since the act was 
passed, says William Miller, an Interior De- 
partment development specialist. 

So attention now has shifted to the Feder- 
al Emergency Management Agency, keeper 
of the nation’s strategic stockpiles. The 
FEMA has only 119,000 tons of natural 
rubber in its larder, far below the 850,000 
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tons it needs, and it can’t buy any more 
without seriously disrupting a world market 
already affected by tight supplies and high 
prices. 

With congressional approval, the FEMA 
can also provide money for domestic ven- 
tures to produce needed materials. Last 
year, it proposed a 10-year, $200 million 
guayule project, including a commercial- 
scale plant to process 25,000 acres of the 
shrub, but the Office of Management and 
Budget shot down the idea. Since then, 
however, congressional concern over sup- 
plies of strategic materials has been mount- 
ing, and President Reagan just announced 
the first purchases for the strategic stock- 
pile in 20 years. He also said other measures 
to expand domestic supplies were being con- 
sidered. The FEMA, heartened by the 
change in attitude, is expected to resubmit 
its proposal for guayule. 

Even if the plan is rejected again, and gov- 
ernment support never exceeds present 
levels, development probably will only be 
slowed, rather than killed. It isn't a matter 
of if guayule is commercialized, it’s a matter 
of when,” says Mr. Foster of the University 
of Arizona. 

Most analysts believe that the price of 
natural rubber can only go up, adding to 
guayule’s appeal. Because synthetic rubbers, 
which account for 70 percent of the world 
rubber use, are made from oil, their prices 
have climbed steeply, and they couldn't fill 
much of the looming rubber-supply gap 
anyway. The natural product has heat 
resistance and other qualities that synthet- 
ics lack, and natural rubber is still indis- 
pensable in tire making. 

Some products, including aircraft and 
heavy-equipment tires, must be made 
almost entirely of natural rubber. And 
radial passenger-car tires currently taking 
over the market require more natural 
rubber than standard types. “We could 
easily use more natural rubber in products, 
but it would be difficult to go the other way 
and use more synthetic without a decline in 
quality and performance in critical uses,” 
says John Lawrence, Goodyear’s man- 
ager** *. 

{From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 27, 
1981) 

GUAYULE Puts SNAP IN RUBBER RESEARCH 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A rubber supply that 
has not kept up with current demand, an 
unsettled international scene and the rising 
cost of petroleum-based products have 
sparked an interest in a native American 
desert shrub as a possible natural rubber 
source. 

Guayule, pronounced wy-OO-lee, is a two- 
foot-high shrub that grows wild in the semi- 
arid plateaus of the southwestern United 
States. Lately it has become a focus of re- 
search and experimentation by scientists 
and the federal government in the search 
for a new, domestic source of natural 
rubber, 

The United States’ supply of natural 
rubber is in a precarious position. The 
demand for natural rubber is increasing at a 
steady rate and experts estimate it will out- 
strip supply by the next decade. 

Since the mid-19th Century when great 
Britain introduced the Hevea rubber tree 
into it colonies, Southeast Asia has been the 
major world source of natural rubber. 

In recent years political unrest and the 
ravages of war in Vietnam and Cambodia 
have taken their toll on the rubber planta- 
tions. But the United States is still depend- 
ent on Southeast Asia for that rubber. 
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Dr. Edward Lawless, head of Kansas 
City’s Midwest Research Institute Technol- 
ogy Assessment Section, said that while syn- 
thetic rubber is an alternative, it is a petro- 
chemical product relying on increasingly 
costly oil. 

Furthermore, synthetics do not have all 
the qualities of natural rubber, which is pre- 
ferred in applications that demand high 
elasticity, resiliency, tackiness and low heat 
buildup. 

The combination of these factors has led 
to an increased interest in guayule, a renew- 
able source of rubber that can be produced 
domestically, as a major source of rubber. 

Because of this interest, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation sponsored a study by the 
University of Arizona and Midwest Re- 
search Institute to assess the implications of 
the development of a new U.S. agribusiness 
based on guayule technology. 

Lawless concluded that the benefits of 
full-scale guayule production would be 
many and the cost and risks small. 

On the local level, Lawless said that 
guayule commercialization would have little 
effect. Guayule would be grown mainly on 
land that has been farmed with little suc- 
cess or on selected irrigated lands. The 
shrub can survive on 5 to 10 inches of rain- 
fall a year, but does best with 15 to 25 
inches. 


REAGAN CUTBACKS ADD TO UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL 
ILLS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
continuously told by administration’s 
spokesmen that we must sustain deep 
and painful cutbacks in domestic pro- 
grams to attack inflation and increase 
economic growth. We are piously in- 
formed that the administration has a 
mandate from the voters to drastically 
reduce Federal spending. I submit that 
the mandate from the voters, if there 
is one, is to reduce unemployment, 
reduce inflation and expand economic 
growth. The Reagan economic propos- 
als will not accomplish these objec- 
tives. These proposals are dangerously 
deceptive. 

A recent analysis of the Reagan 
spending cuts provided to the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee by the 
Wharton Econometric Forecasting As- 
sociates found that the spending re- 
ductions would increase the number of 
unemployed by 1,750,000 people. This 
economic and social disaster would 
provide only a miniscule decrease in 
inflation—less than three-tenths of 1 
percent. 

The respected economist, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, gave the Congress last 
week a sober and alarming appraisal 
of the administration’s proposals. 
“The legislative action now under con- 
sideration is radical in conception and 
dangerous in social effect,” Galbraith 
told the Education and Labor Commit- 
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tee. He said that the planned massive 
reduction in spending and cuts in 
taxes, coupled with increased defense 
spending, can only lead to a continu- 
ing budget deficit. 

The resulting reliance on a tight 
money policy to contain inflation— 

Works only as it induces the recession 
that is the counterfoil of the supply-side 
economics now so much under discussion. 
No one has yet devised a means for having a 
vigorously expanding economy and an eco- 
nomically depressive tight money policy at 
the same time. 


Professor Galbraith came before the 
committee with a plea for caution or 
conservatism in the face of alarming 
social consequences if the drastic cuts 
in programs aiding the poor are sus- 
tained. “Concern about the effect of 
such cuts should not be confined to 
liberals; it should be the deep preoccu- 
pation of all who value social tranquil- 
ity and peaceful development.” @ 


DEFENSE SPENDING 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 

would like to insert my Washington 

Report for Wednesday, April 8, 1981, 

into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
DEFENSE SPENDING 

The nation is about to begin the largest 
program of military spending ever to take 
place in peacetime. Under President Rea- 
gan’s proposals, defense spending will grow 
an average of 9 percent per year in real 
terms during the early 1980's. The President 
hopes to spend more than $1 trillion on de- 
fense between now and 1985. 

The idea of increased military spending 
meets with little dissent in Congress. The 
reason is that the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union show no sign of slowing their 
own relentless expansion. In the congres- 
sional debate to come, however, a few words 
of caution are in order. The frantic bidding 
up of the defense budget is a deeply flawed 
way to try to improve our military posture. 
More funds for defense will result in better 
defense only if the money is spent for the 
right things. I support increased military 
spending, but I will insist that Congress be 
especially careful not to license waste in the 
name of national security. Despite the mood 
in Congress, the armed services must not 
escape budgetary discipline. I am persuaded 
that substantial savings can be found in the 
defense budget, and I am encouraged that 
Defense Secretary Weinberger, who has a 
reputation for budgetary restraint, agrees. 

Most of us realize that the defense of the 
nation is an expensive undertaking. Defense 
spending is high because we choose to 
defend ourselves as far from our shores as 
possible, believing the added margin of 
safety to be more important than the added 
cost. We choose to defend ourselves with ad- 
vanced technology, demanding the latest in 
military hardware despite the high cost. 
The gathering of intelligence is also costly 
for us because our major adversaries have 
closed their societies to foreign scrutiny. 
Much of the force that drives the defense 
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budget is clearly legitimate, but not all of it 
is. Opportunities for economy and positive 
change present themselves in many quar- 
ters. 

Strategy: Some critics believe that we lack 
a comprehensive military strategy based on 
our varied national interests. Our huge and 
growing arsenal of nuclear weapons coun- 
terbalances the threat of nuclear attack by 
the Soviet Union, but it also siphons off pre- 
cious resources that could be used to bolster, 
our sagging conventional forces. The Sovi- 
ets’ nuclear capability is not the only (or 
the most immediate) problem we face. 
Others are increasing turbulence in the de- 
veloping world, weaknesses in many of our 
allies, and our own reliance on imported oil 
and minerals. A comprehensive military 
strategy is one that takes all such problems 
into account and then allocates limited re- 
sources accordingly. It is a strategy that is 
determined by, and does not itself deter- 
mine, the primary objectives of our foreign 
policy. 

Politics; Political interests in Congress are 
often the cause of military misspending. For 
purely political reasons, Congress will some- 
times direct the armed forces to buy a 
weapon or keep a base open even when mili- 
tary planners strenuously object. It has 
been estimated that $5 billion could be cut 
from the defense budget if legislators 
stopped seeking unjustifiable outlays for 
the benefit of their own districts and states. 
Congress must work harder to see that na- 
tional security prevails against politics when 
it decides on defense spending. 

Industry: Cost overruns in contracts, long 
delays in deliveries, and sloppy or faulty 
workmanship are signs of failure in our de- 
fense industry. In the view of many special- 
ists, the current condition of the industry 
may not allow it to absorb greater defense 
spending efficiently. Purchases of fewer and 
costlier weapons during the past few years 
have left the industry in a state of lower 
productivity, hampered by the aging of 
facilities and plagued by shortages of skilled 
labor and strategic materials. Red tape and 
last-minute changes in design are sources of 
constant frustration to defense contractors. 
Basic policies of procurement are badly in 
need of reform. In such circumstances, any 
attempt by the industry to meet sharply 
rising demand might lead to rapid inflation 
in the cost of production and further delay 
in the delivery of goods and services. 

Waste: Waste in defense spending is docu- 
mented. A congressional report published 
last year cited dozens of instances. Investi- 
gators found that the armed forces fail to 
collect proper payment from countries 
which receive American arms and training. 
Millions of dollars are wasted each year 
when damaged military equipment is not re- 
turned to depots for repair. Poor record- 
keeping and inadequate security permit 
theft from storage facilities. The report de- 
tailed many other problems beyond these, 
including the purchase of overpriced equip- 
ment, payment to contractors for work not 
performed, too great a dependence on com- 
plicated weaponry, and gross inefficiency in 
the warehousing of materials and supplies. 
Because of inter-service rivalry, built-in in- 
centives to spend, and the sheer size of the 
33 annual losses may reach $15 bil- 

on. 

Allies: Our allies must carry an equitable 
share of the defense burden of the West. 
We spent 5.2% of our gross national product 
on defense, the NATO allies contributed an 
average of 3.3%, and Japan gave about 0.9% 
in 1979. We should not accept the idea that 
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it is our job to defend those who do not 
defend themselves. Also, we and our allies 
need to use more standardized weaponry 
and equipment in order to reduce duplica- 
tion. We wring our hands at growing Soviet 
military power, but we are still unwilling to 
have our industry lose a contract for the 
sake of a unified defense. 


SENIOR CENTER WEEK 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am pleased to introduce a house joint 
resolution which designates the 
second week of May as Senior Center 
Week. I offer this resolution to com- 
plement one introduced in the Senate 
by our former colleague CHARLES 
GRASSLEY, who now serves as the 
junior Senator from Iowa. 

I am proud to be an original member 
of the House Select Committee on 
Aging where, I might point out, Sena- 
tor GRASSLEY served with great dis- 
tinction. In this capacity I have been 
deeply involved in the multitude of 
issues which involve the elderly. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Services I have had a special 
interest in senior centers, and I consid- 
er it more than fitting that we pay 
special tribute to senior centers and 
the wonderful people—men and 
women—who operate the centers. 

May of each year is designated as 
Older Americans Month. It is a time 
when we as a nation pay tribute to our 
fastest growing population group. 
Today for the first time in our Nation 
we have more people over 60 than 
under 10. In the last decade, we saw a 
16.7-percent increase in the number of 
elderly. The trend will continue, well 
into the next century. 

Senior centers are an integral part 
of our Nation’s policy for the elderly. 
Today there are more than 8,000 
senior citizen centers operating in all 
parts of our Nation. They are run in 
large cities, small towns, and every- 
where in between. They operate in 
church halls and school gyms; you 
find them in old warehouses and even 
some mobile units. Wherever they are, 
they have one thing in common—they 
promote the well-being of senior citi- 
zens. 

The Older Americans Act, a piece of 
legislation which I am closely associat- 
ed with, recognized the value of senior 
centers when it established a separate 
title to develop what are known as 
multipurpose senior centers. These 
were to be one-stop centers, where 
seniors could go and get a myriad of 
services from nutrition to counseling. 
This program continues today under 
the auspices of title III-B of the Older 
Americans Act, and I intend to make 
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sure that senior centers remain a 
prominent part of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of the future. 

I consider it a fitting tribute to 
senior centers and their dedicated per- 
sonnel that we designate a week in 
their honor. It will provide us with an 
opportunity to focus attention on the 
important work they do on a daily 
basis and how much they contribute 
to the well-being of our seniors. A 
senior citizen population which can 
remain active—associating with 
friends and being provided with impor- 
tant services—is a healthy senior citi- 
zen population. 

As we explore future policy options 
for tomorrow’s elderly, let us make 
sure that we give proper attention to 
senior centers. They are complemen- 
tary, in a very real sense, to our efforts 
to promote alternatives to institution- 
alization for our elderly. They provide 
the types of preventive services which 
are so critical to our elderly. Senior 
centers are good for our Nation and I 
am proud to sponsor this resolution to 
pay them the tribute they so richly 
deserve.@ 


MARYLAND DAY 
HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the entire State of Maryland marked 
its birthday by a fantastic celebration 
at Maryland’s first State House in St. 
Mary’s City, Md., on March 29, 1981. 

Those of us in attendance had the 
uncommon opportunity to listen to 
former State Senator J. Frank Raley, 
Jr., expound on the history of Mary- 
land and the principles of justice and 
equality that have been the corner- 
stones of this great State for 347 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share 
Senator Raley’s remarks on that his- 
toric day with the House. 

When one comes to St. Mary’s City at this 
time of year, in March, to celebrate Mary- 
land Day, there is still much of the dead- 
ness and chill of winter; but, the suggestion 
of spring is in the air and we know that soon 
spring will be here and will come forth 
bringing new life and new beginnings to this 
magnificient land, with all of nature’s power 
and glory. Perhaps it was coincidental that 
the little band of Englishmen, our Maryland 
forefathers, left England in November. 
Since I have not studied climatic charts, and 
prevailing winds or navigational limits of 
that time there may have been this or other 
practical reasons for the November depar- 
ture and a March arrival, but I hope not. 
Rather, could their leaving in November be 
designed by the destiny of history—that 
they should depart from the old world as 
nature’s cycle was coming to an end with 
winter approaching and arriving and coming 
ashore for a beginning on this continent, to 
this place on the eve of spring’s renais- 
sance? I like to think it was planned by des- 
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tiny that the Maryland colony was planted, 
with its new ideals and hopes, it coincide 
with the coming of spring, sending forth 
dramatically its power and glory. 

347 years have passed since that day, on 
the eve of spring, and in that time astound- 
ing change has taken place—from colony— 
to province—to State—to Nation, there has 
been built and created with sweat, tears, 
and blood, a republic. How did this happen? 
Was this only the culmination of practical 
arrangements made possible by the opportu- 
nity of a new continent’s resources? Or, was 
it something more? Our common experience 
tells us the republic could not have endured 
the crisis, made the adjustments, met the 
challenges and pursued our destiny as a 
community of free people, if based merely 
and only on practical arrangements. The 
spirit of the Republic, as embodied in its in- 
stitutions, consists of a blend of prudence 
and imagination, of caution and creativity, 
of principle and practicality, of idealism and 
realism about the governing and self-gov- 
erning of men. It calls for constant regen- 
eration faithfully passing from generation 
to generation the ideal, resting on the prem- 
ise that our power, is the servant of justice. 
It has been built, as James Madison termed 
it, “by an action of the heart”. 

And the debate never ends and the task is 
never over. While the issues are different 
with the times, there is always before us the 
test—always new challenges to the ideals of 
this republic that each generation must pro- 
tect, defend and expand and always to 
remain faithful to the full promise of the 
republic by answering the question, “that 
power is the servant of justice?” 

The challenge takes many forms and ap- 
pearances and is inherent in almost every 
political debate. Is government simply a me- 
chanical arrangement to do the least, except 
to arbitrate and to keep the warring self-in- 
terest factions in a sort of order and in 
which power serves interest? Or, does gov- 
ernment have a purpose beyond that? Is 
government to concern itself with fairness, 
justice, and virtue where power is the serv- 
ant of justice? 

The St. Mary’s Colony made an uncom- 
mon contribution to, what I believe is this 
basic strength of American democracy, a 
sense of justice, resting on the opinion of 
the people. Those who came ashore on that 
March day were relatively ordinary; they at- 
tained no great fame; they are unknown, 
outside of a few Maryland historians and 
their many descendents, but they brought 
with them powerful ideas! They came with 
the ideas of 1000 years of the development 
of English parliamentary law—they were in- 
fluenced by the new scientific discoveries of 
Galileo and Da Vinci; the Renaissance had 
awakened them, and they brought the hu- 
manist traditions of the philosopher Eras- 
mus to Sir Thomas Moore to the first Lord 
Baltimore. Imperfectly developed and un- 
tried, and hardly understood, their ideas 
were only a hope that the renaissance of 
man was beginning; That he was to be un- 
bound and unbundled, as they tried to free 
themselves from the tyrannies of intoler- 
ance, ignorance, and prejudice, to come and 
find a place and build, where they could live 
in peace, justice and harmony with each 
other. 

This was the beginning—it was a begin- 
ning in a narrow form, but nevertheless, an 
uncomparable step as a policy of govern- 
ment to practice tolerance, and it lasted for 
only a short time. But the republic to come 
was taking root. It would be another 139 
years before the Revolution, a multiplicity 
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of ideas, new and radical, taken out of the 
theory books of the philosophers, had 
sprung out and begun to be applied to prac- 
tical affairs in these Colonies on the coast 
of North America. None are more important 
than the Maryland Colony’s contribution 
that brought forth and rooted in this new 
land, the ideal of tolerance and civility in 
the conduct of man’s affairs. Through the 
colonial period, through the revolution, 
through the crises and developments in our 
history, this colony of Maryland and then 
as the State of Maryland, while if not bril- 
liant, stood stable, injecting into the nation- 
al life a quiet tolerance that comes from the 
inner security of the conviction of the ideals 
brought to this continent and planted at 
this very place. The Maryland Colony an- 
swered the question: That the power of gov- 
ernment is to be the servant of justice. 

In 1984, it is planned to celebrate here, in 
a large way, the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Maryland. I am glad Governor 
Hughes and the Legislature is supporting 
this. In a democracy, where the very exis- 
tance of a workable government rests on the 
opinion of the people, it is well to pause now 
and then, to celebrate. But, in addition to 
the celebration, I would add to review where 
we started, where we come from, and what 
it is that sustains the Republic in the con- 
text of the Maryland Colony’s contribution. 
Is it possible that in the plans for 1984 there 
can be a place for the projection and cele- 
bration of the ideals of this Colony that 
helped build the Republic? Can there be 
raised for all to see the terrible ordeal of 
decisionmaking in building a just society 
where power is the servant of justice—not 
the servant of justice. It is important, I 
think, because each generation has the re- 
sponsibility to keep, preserve, and expand 
what has been passed on to them. Perhaps 
we do not always value what is priceless 
when it has been given and received easily. 
But, it is these value questions to which an- 
swers must be resolved every day through- 
out this land, cloaked in practical issues and 
on which decision must be made either in 
justice or for interest. While these concepts 
can’t be reconstructed like a building or a 
farm, it is the legacy of this Colony, our 
priceless and precious heritage. 


REGULATION OF THE 
BROADCAST INDUSTRY 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the future role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in regulating the radio and tele- 
vision industry is a matter of concern 
to Congress, the broadcasters, and the 
public. On March 24, Mr. Dan Morris, 
president of the Ohio Association of 
Broadcasters, presented his views on 
several of these issues to the Ohio con- 
gressional delegation, U.S. Senators, 
and Federal Communications Commis- 
sioners. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to present his comments on this im- 
portant matter: 
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REGULATION OF THE BROADCAST INDUSTRY 


As you know, broadcasters and govern- 
ment officials give each other lots of atten- 
tion. I suppose some is welcome and some is 
not, from both our perspectives. For exam- 
ple, we could do with much less regulatory 
attention. 

In fact, broadcasters are now regulated by 
37 federal agencies. The agency closest to 
our heart, of course, is the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. In all seriousness, I 
must say we have experienced FCC Commis- 
sioners, such as those with us tonight, who 
have been committed, well-intentioned, and 
reasonable. But we have disagreed, especial- 
ly with their outgoing Chairman. 

For example, the FCC recently acted to 
“deregulate” radio. We welcomed relief in 
that action from some required paperwork, 
some procedures, and some artificial per- 
centage standards. But, ambiguous regula- 
tory obligations—such as ascertainment— 
remain. They must be clarified or—better 
yet—deleted by legislation for true deregula- 
tion. And, what we seek is only what we've 
earned through documented performance. 
For instance, the FCC’s own studies show 
broadcasters have consistently provided far 
more news and public affairs programming 
and fewer commercials than any govern- 
ment regulations demand. Clearly, deregula- 
tion legislation is imperative. Both radio 
and television have earned it. 

One final comment about the FCC. Have 
you ever had trouble tuning in a station, or 
hearing one clearly? Those kinds of prob- 
lems, we feel, could increase because of an- 
other FCC proposal—a proposal to narrow 
the space that separates radio stations. If 
the United States, pursues this FCC sugges- 
tion in the upcoming international alloca- 
tions conferences, we may well ruin radio re- 
ception and more interference among sta- 
tions. Worse yet, many of our audiences— 
your constituents—may have to buy new 
radio receivers. Many current radios are not 
compatible with the FCC move to reduce 
the space between stations. This action is 
commonly referred to as the 9K Hz proposal. 
And, in television, the FCC has proposed 
squeezing in or “dropping-in” more TV sta- 
tions as well with serious consequences for 
more home interference. Why the FCC 
wants to squeeze in more stations is curious, 
since 97 percent of all U.S. households now 
can receive 4 or more TV stations, and two- 
thirds of our households can receive seven 
or more TV stations. And, just this week, 
the total number of radio and TV stations 
topped the 10,000 mark. This number 
doesn’t even include cable! 

With these issues, we ask you to raise 
three basic questions: Has the FCC done its 
technical homework on these proposals? 
Has the FCC considered these issues in a re- 
lated, systematic way or in piecemeal frag- 
mented fashion? Will these proposals dimin- 
ish radio and television service to the 
public? 

One fact that all of us can agree on is the 
vast change taking place in communications 
technology. Satellites, cable, lasers, comput- 
er technology, video discs are no longer just 
topics for the future. They are quite real 
current developments in. the electronic 
world. 

Increasingly affected by these innova- 
tions, Ohio broadcasters seek only one 
thing: fair compensation from those who 
use our program product. We ask for even- 
handed action to assure that what your con- 
stitutents now see and hear for free over- 
the-air does not become the exclusive prov- 
ince of those who charge each viewer-listen- 
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er for each program. The Judiciary Commit- 
tees of both Houses should act on copyright 
law to assure that cable pays fairly for its 
use of broadcast p > 

Speaking of programs, you of course are 
used to hearing and watching news and 
music on our stations. Once again, like the 
worst re-run, comes the 1981 version of the 
record companies’ grab for more profits. 
They call it performers’ royalty legislation. 
Though broadcasters now pay royalties to 
authors, composers, and the like, and pro- 
mote these artists through airplay, they 
want some more ... through a legislated 
percentage of our radio & TV receipts. This 
could mean more money going out of your 
districts and amount to an unfair assess- 
ment on us. 

Finally, for the Sixth consecutive year, we 
are forced to call your attention to the lack 
of clarity in our license renewal standards. 
Our stations are up for grabs every three 
years in license renewal. But, criteria for re- 
newal judgment remain clouded and are 
jolted into inconsistency by case decisions. 
Legislation is necessary to clarify these cri- 
teria so we know what will bring a reason- 
able expectation of renewal. The broadcast- 
er who faces renewal now is much like the 
Congressperson who experiences redistrict- 
ing, then can’t get anyone to tell him what 
his new district boundaries are! 

In closing, let me say we appreciate your 
attention to our concerns, and will do our 
best to be responsive to yours through our 
continuing contact. 

We're grateful for the service you render 
to all your constituents and again salute 
your performance and your commitment to 
the public interest. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
JOSEPH AND BIANCA HANCOCK 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
May 2, the residents of the city of Pat- 
erson, my congressional district and 
State of New Jersey will join with the 
membership of one of our most 
prestigious Italian-American organiza- 
tions, the Nineteen Hearts Society of 
the Federation of Italian Societies, in 
testimony to the good works of two 
distinguished citizens, community 
leaders and good friends to all—the 
Honorable Joseph Hancock and the 
Honorable Bianca Hancock, a husband 
and wife team of distinction, whose 
personal commitment and lifetime of 
good deeds in service to the people of 
the city of Paterson have earned them 
the highly coveted annual award of 
the Nineteen Hearts Society of the 
Federation of Italian Societies. 

Mr. Speaker. I know that you and 
our colleagues here in the Congress 
will want to join with me in extending 
our warmest greetings and felicita- 
tions to Bianca and Joe Hancock and 
share the pride of their children—sons 
Michael Frioli, Neal, Michael, and 
David; daughter Jeanne Oliver; son-in- 
law Dr. Ronald Oliver; daughters-in- 
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law, Angela Frioli, Sharon, Karen and 
Laurie; and seven lovely grandchil- 
dren—as they celebrate a milestone of 
achievement in their family endeav- 
ors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bianca have, by their 
example and many accomplishments 
in civic, community, and charitable en- 
deavors, personified a quality of lead- 
ership, dedication, and sincerity of 
purpose that have truly enriched the 
cultural endeavors of our community, 
State and Nation. 

Joe, with the inspiration and assist- 
ance of his first lady Bianca—and vice 
versa—together have provided out- 
standing and responsible service to our 
people. Their personal commitment to 
the economic, social and cultural re- 
newal of the community and State of 
their residence is applauded by all of 
us. 
Mr. Speaker, Joe and Bianca have 
been actively involved in the business 
community in separate careers. Mr. 
Hancock, after 35 years with the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., retired in 
1975. Mrs. Hancock had been supervi- 
sor/trainee for over 10 years with the 
Barbizon Co. Bianca is well known as a 
most proficient couturiere, for the cast 
of the Paterson Lyric Opera Theater 
under the direction of noted artist 
Armen Boyajian. She is presently leg- 
islative aide to the Honorable Vincent 
“Ozzie” Pellecchia, distinguished 
member of the New Jersey General 
Assembly representing the 35th dis- 
trict of our State. 

We are proud to boast that Bianca 
and Joe are lifelong residents of the 
city of Paterson in my congressional 
district and active members of the 
most revered Blessed Sacrament 
Church. They graduated from local 
schools—Joe attended St. Mary’s High 
School where he played varsity bas- 
ketball and baseball under the superb 
expertise of Jerry Molloy; Bianca at- 
tended school No. 18 and Eastside 
High School. 

During World War II, Joe served our 
country with distinction, placing his 
life on the line for our people with the 
Armed Forces in the European the- 
ater. Among his military decorations, 
he received the highly esteemed 
Bronze Star and Purple Heart awards 
of honor. 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting its distin- 
guished community service awards to 
Joe and Bianca Hancock, the Nineteen 
Hearts Society of the Federation of 
Italian Societies wishes to particularly 
commend their many years in service 
to the entire Paterson area communi- 
ty. 


Recognizing the 


importance of 
sports in the development of the char- 
acter and physical fitness of our 
youth, Joe has willingly and unselfish- 
ly contributed many, many of his lei- 
sure hours coaching the young people 
of Paterson in various athletic endeav- 
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ors. He has also made an additional 
substantive contribution to the people 
of our community through his dedica- 
tion and devotion to the needs of our 
veterans. Joe is a proud member and 
past commander of the Riverside Vet- 
erans Association and a lifetime 
member of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

Bianca is a charter member and past 
president of school No. 18 PTA and 
the Riverside Veterans auxiliary. In 
addition to her many contributions to 
social and civic improvements projects 
of the city of Paterson, she has served 
as community captain for many chari- 
table fundraising campaigns—the 
March of Dimes, American Cancer 
Drive, Multiple Sclerosis Association, 
to name but a few. She now serves as 
Paterson's third ward political leader 
and commissioner on the Passaic 
County Board of Elections. 

Mr. Speaker, Bianca and Joe Han- 
cock have achieved in their lifetime 
the respect and esteem of all of us 
who have had the good fortune to 
know them. It is to their modesty in 
their achievements, their outstanding 
expertise in their chosen fields of en- 
deavor, the warmth of their friendship 
and sincerity of purpose in the Ameri- 
can way of life that I join with the 
Nineteen Hearts Society of the Feder- 
ation of Italian Societies in seeking 
this national recognition of their serv- 
ice to our community and fellowman. 

We are especially appreciative of 
their many contributions to the qual- 
ity of life and well-being of our citizen- 
ry. For their personal commitment 
and lifetime of good deeds in service to 
our people we do indeed salute two 
outstanding individuals, good friends, 
and great Americans—the 1981 Com- 
munity Service Award Honorees of the 
Nineteen Hearts Society of the Feder- 
ation of Italian Societies—the Honor- 
able Joseph Hancock and the Honor- 
able Bianca Hancock of Paterson, 
N. J. o 


SALUTE TO JOHNNY MIZE 
HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this spring the Veteran’s Committee 
of the Baseball Writers of America 
voted to induct John Robert Johnny“ 
Mize of Demorest, Ga., into the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame. I arise on this occa- 
sion to offer my personal salute and 
tribute to this man who lives in the 
hills of north Georgia. 

Finally, memories of “the big cat” 
will be enshrined in Cooperstown, 
N.Y., in August of this year. 

What a pleasure this is to congratu- 
late Johnny Mize on being selected for 
this long overdue honor. Longtime 
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baseball fans in north Georgia have 
gingerly lost one of their favorite sub- 
jects for which to offer their personal 
gripes—and rightfully so. 

“The Big Cat“ -Mize's nickname be- 
cause of his quick bat which was in 
contrast to his hulking 6-foot, 2-inch 
frame—lives now in his old hometown 
of Demorest in Habersham County 
where he first gained fame as a young 
first baseman with Piedmont College 
and various amateur and industrial 
league teams around northeast Geor- 


gia. 

Mize’s lifetime statistics are astound- 
ing even compared to today’s players. 
In 15 seasons with the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, New York Giants, and the New 
York Yankees, he achieved a batting 
average of .313, struck 359 home runs 
and batted in 1,337 runs, which is still 
the second highest total in the Nation- 
al League. 

Mize spent his last 5 years mostly as 
a pinch hitter for Casey Stengel’s pe- 
rennial Yankee champions. He retired 
from pro baseball in 1953 at the age of 
40. 


Mr. Speaker, I have had the great 
pleasure and profound honor of being 
with Johnny Mize on several occasions 
during the past few years. I have a 
great respect for his personality as 
well as his atheltic talents. As a young- 
ster reared in a baseball-oriented 
family, Johnny Mize was always ad- 
mired. 

He is one of the last of his breed—a 
guy who played baseball because he 
loved it and it did not really matter 
whether he was playing for Piedmont 
College or the New York Yankees. 

Mize joins two other Georgia natives 
in the Baseball Hall of Fame—Ty 
Cobb and Jackie Robinson. I would 
submit without reservation that 
Johnny Mize complements the Geor- 
gia delegation in this regard. 

Mr. Speaker, Johnny Mize has right- 
fully received the recognition that he 
richly deserves, and I am offering my 
personal salute to this fine gentleman. 
Thank you. 


GETTING TOUGH WITH 
MOSCOW 


HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, a key 
foreign policy question confronting 
the Reagan administration concerns 
the priority to be accorded human 
rights in the conduct of our interna- 
tional relations. That issue is the sub- 
ject of extensive and vigorous public 
debate today, and justifiably so. 
Whether the current White House 
and State Department leadership real- 
izes it or not, human rights decisions 
will have an enormous impact on our 
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foreign policy performance, for better 
or for worse. The question calls for 
careful consideration and political so- 
phistication. 

With this thought in mind I invite 
your attention to a speech delivered at 
Meridian House on March 10 by Judge 
Thomas Buergenthal on “Human 
Rights and the U.S. National Inter- 
est.” Judge Buergenthal is the dean of 
the Washington College of Law of the 
American University. He is also the 
sole American judge on the Organiza- 
tion of American States’ Inter-Ameri- 
can Court of Human Rights, as well as 
the president of the recently estab- 
lished Inter-American Institute of 
Human Rights, in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. I might also add that during 
World War II, as a small child, Tom 
Buergenthal was one of the unfortu- 
nate inmates of the infamous concen- 
tration camp at Auschwitz. Both by 
personal experience and professional 
training he is uniquely qualified to ad- 
dress the human rights issue. 

Judge Buergenthal’s message should 
be heard by liberals as well as conser- 
vatives, by Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans. He deplores both the Carter 
administration’s righteous rhetoric on 
human rights and the Reagan admin- 
istration’s misconception of a strong 
human rights policy as one which has 
purely moral but very little if any po- 
litical significance. He also sees the 
Soviet Union and what it stands for as 
the most serious threat to U.S. nation- 
al interest, a threat which is not only 
military and subversive, but ideologi- 
cal. Buergenthal makes clear his own 
support for a strong human rights 
policy on moral grounds. But his main 
point is that such a policy is also in 
our own national interest, in terms of 
sheer Realpolitik, regardless of any 
moral considerations whatever. By re- 
specting and promoting human rights 
for people everywhere, including the 
second and third worlds, we make it 
clear in what we do and say that we 
identify with their aspirations. Human 
rights can be a mighty weapon in our 
worldwide political and ideological 
confrontation with the Soviet Union. 
None will be more pleased than Mos- 
cow’s rulers if we fail to use that 
weapon effectively and consistently. I 
fervently hope that the leaders of our 
Government will take these wise 
words to heart. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE U.S. NATIONAL 
T 
(By Thomas Buergenthal) 

Ladies and gentlemen, few other U.S. for- 
eign policy initiatives have been as misun- 
derstood. and as poorly articulated as has 
our human rights policy. The level of 
debate on this subject has been and contin- 
ues to be sophomoric, and that is true of the 
arguments of its proponents and its oppo- 
nents. Part of the blame rests with Presi- 
dent Carter and the fact that he promoted 
the policy with the righteous rhetoric of a 
fundamentalist sermon so that much of the 
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discussion of the subject took on a moralis- 
tic tone. And the few efforts that were made 
by the Carter Administration to justify the 
policy to the public in terms of our national 
interest did not get much of a hearing. 

The current Administration falls into a 
similar trap. Its spokesmen criticize and 
reject a strong human rights policy because 
they see it as having purely moral but very 
little, if any, political significance. They 
view it as a propaganda tool to be used 
against the Soviets, but not to criticize our 
allies. They argue that totalitarianism of 
the left is worse than the repression of the 

t practiced by some of our allies. They 
contend that the U.S. faces a formidable ad- 
versary in Soviet expansionism and cannot 
afford the luxury of being the moral police- 
man of the world, imposing its own values 
on the rest of the world; that the U.S. needs 
allies and cannot afford to alienate friendly 
anti-Communist governments even if they 
are repressive. In short, they contend that 
what we need is to balance our commitment 
to human rights against foreign policy 
assets. 

I agree that the Soviet Union and what it 
stands for presents the most serious threat 
to the U.S. national interest. But the threat 
is not only military or subversive, it is also 
ideological and it must therefore be con- 
fronted on the ideological level as well. In 
today’s world, ideology is as much a weapon 
as is sophisticated weaponry. A sound 
human rights policy provides the U.S. with 

. an ideology that distinguishes us most clear- 
ly from the Soviet Union and seriously un- 
dercuts the ideological appeal of Commu- 
nism. It is the only ideology, the only 
dream, if you will, that the people of the 
U.S. share with the vast majority of the 
people of the second and third worlds. The 
quest for human rights and human dignity 
is a phenomenon of contemporary life of 
universal dimensions and immense signifi- 
cance in the struggle between East and 
West. And those who do not grasp its sig- 
nificance do not know much about the 
world we live in and the forces that shape it. 

All over the world human beings are 
dying, human beings are being tortured, 
human beings disappear, are being impris- 
oned, and are held in insane asylums—all 
because they believe in the human rights 
and freedoms the American people take for 
granted. To suggest that we are imposing 
our values on others by promoting human 
rights in other countries, be it against totali- 
tarianism or oppressive regimes, is to reveal 
one’s arrogance and ignorance. If we do not 
grasp the political and emotional signifi- 
cance of the human rights movement, we 
shall forefeit the only real competitive ad- 
vantage we have in the struggle to contain 
Soviet expansionism and counteract its in- 
fluence in the developing world. 

The human rights policy which the U.S. 
followed in the past six years—it all started 
with Congressional action in 1973-4, with 
President Ford’s strong support of the 
human rights provisions of the Helsinki 
Final Act, and President Carter’s enthusias- 
tic espousal and promotion of human 
rights—has had a significant impact. In 
Latin America, for example, it contributed 
to the establishment of democratic regimes 
in Peru, Equador and, for all too short a 
period in Bolivia. It ushered in a liberaliza- 
tion process in a number of other countries 
in the hemisphere; it led to the entry into 
force of the American Convention on 
Human Rights and the establishment of the 
Inter-American Court of Human Rights. 
And, most importantly, the U.S. began to 
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lose the image it has had in the hemisphere 
as a government which allies itself with and 
supports oppression in Latin America. The 
U.S. began to be seen as a country willing to 
identify itself with the aspirations of the 
people of the region. This realization 
opened up democratic alternatives in the 
hemisphere—one no longer had to choose 
only between Communism on the one hand 
and rightist oppression on the other. 

Please do not misunderstand my emphasis 
on the political benefits to the U.S. of a 
strong human rights policy. I believe in 
human rights because I believe it is criminal 
and immoral to deny human beings their 
basic rights and to violate them with impu- 
nity. It doesn't much matter, however, 
whether U.S. policymakers share my convic- 
tions. If they believe that morality has no 
place in foreign policy, so be it. Let them, 
therefore, assess the foreign policy benefits 
of a strong human rights policy in purely 
Realpolitik terms before they scrap it. 

I have already spoken of the comparative 
advantage we have in this sphere over the 
Soviets. If the U.S. wants to exploit this ad- 
vantage, it has to have an ideologically neu- 
tral human rights policy. By this I mean 
that it has to express its opposition to viola- 
tions of human rights with equal fervor, 
whether or not the violations are committed 
by the left or the right. The policy to be ef- 
fective has to be credible and it can only be 
credible if it is ideologically neutral. People 
all around the world have to see that the 
U.S. stands for human rights—not only for 
human rights in the Soviet Union, but also 
in Central America, in South America, in 
Africa, and in Asia. If instead we close our 
eyes to violations by our friends and criti- 
cize only our adversaries, we will have re- 
duced the policy to a mere propaganda 
tool—and the world will know it for the hy- 
pocrisy it is. And it will not be a foreign 


policy asset. 
All this is not to say that there are no 
other foreign policy interests that the U.S. 


must take into account. Human rights 
should not and cannot be the only issue 
decisionmakers have to take into considera- 
tion in shaping foreign policy. It needs to be 
treated as an important foreign policy con- 
cern, however, and to dismiss it as moral 
claptrap is to do serious harm to the U.S. 
national interest. 

A word about intervention which always 
pops up in discussions about human rights. 
There is the argument, for example, that it 
is a violation of international law for one 
country to compile reports on the state of 
human rights in another country and to 
publish these reports. It is also contended 
that it is illegal intervention for one country 
to complain publicly that another country is 
violating human rights. That is nonsense, 
ladies and gentlemen, both under general 
international law and under our own hemi- 
spheric international law. I don’t know of 
any international lawyer of stature who 
would seriously espouse that thesis today. 

As a political matter, moreover, it is an 
much intervention for the U.S. today to 
identify itself with a government that en- 
gages in serious violations of human rights 
as it is to disassociate itself from that gov- 
ernment and to take a public stand against 
those practices. The political reality is that 
a superpower simply cannot avoid interven- 
tion by association; we have to face up to 
this fact. Given this reality, the only serious 
issue is whether we are perceived as inter- 
vening by identifying ourselves with a re- 
pressive regime or by expressing our opposi- 
tion to repression. I believe it is not in the 
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U.S. national interest to support or be iden- 
tified with repressive regimes whether of 
the left or the right. 

Those opposing an effective U.S. human 
rights policy argue that it contributes to the 
demise of governments friendly to the U.S. 
In my opinion, this is a simplistic view of 
the impact of the policy. It is rarely ever a 
question of the demise or survival of a 
regime. If a government friendly to the U.S. 
engages in repressive practices, U.S. policy, 
if properly managed and articulated, can 
move the government, over time, either to- 
wards more repression or towards less re- 
pression. The best example of this phenom- 
enon occurred since the new Administration 
took over. It was perceived, rightly or 
wrongly, as opposing human rights, and im- 
mediately some governments in the hemi- 
sphere began to crack down on human 
rights activists, not because they had sud- 
denly become a threat to the regime, but be- 
cause the time was ripe. Most of the once 
friendly governments lost to the U.S. side 
were lost because of their long history of re- 
pression and our identification with those 
regimes; they were not lost because of our 
human rights policy. 

Of course, I do not believe that the U.S. 
should “destabilize” governments, but I be- 
lieve that it can and should make its influ- 
ence felt. As a matter of fact, as a superpow- 
er, particularly in this hemisphere, it cannot 
avoid making its influence felt, and the only 
issue is whether it will opt for a policy that 
is in the U.S. national interest or detrimen- 
tal to it. 

To conclude, ladies and gentlemen, what 
worries me most about our current policy di- 
rection is that the Administration appears 
to have decided upon a serious foreign 
policy change without having thoroughly 
examined the question whether in fact the 
U.S. national interest is advanced or harmed 
by a strong human rights policy. What we 
have heard thus far on the subject are slo- 
gans. What is lacking is substantial evidence 
and analysis. 

I, for one, believe that it would be a seri- 
ous political blunder for the U.S. to aban- 
don a policy that identifies us with the aspi- 
rations of the people of our hemisphere and 
the world. Given our own political system 
and traditions, a credible U.S. human rights 
policy can enjoy the support of the Ameri- 
can people, do some good in the world, and 
advance our national interest. That is why I 
believe that it needs to be preserved. 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE 
TESTIMONY 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, I testified on the national 
flood insurance program before the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Development. Many of my constitu- 
ents were victims of water-initiated 
landslides which are not covered by 
the program. I therefore promptly in- 
troduced legislation to correct this dis- 
crepancy, and am working hard for its 
passage. 

I insert the full text of my testimo- 
ny: 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Development to tes- 
tify on the national flood insurance pro- 


gram. 

As you are aware, the national flood insur- 
ance program is a Federal program enabling 
home and business owners to buy flood in- 
surance at a reasonable cost. In return, com- 
munities carry out local flood plain manage- 
ment measures to protect lives and new con- 
struction from future flooding. Over 17,000 
of the 20,000 potentially eligible communi- 
ties are now participating. There are over 2 
million policies currently outstanding, and 
almost $94 billion is insured. A vital Federal 
program, national flood insurance paid over 
$274 million in homeowner and business loss 
as the result of over 43,000 claims nation- 
wide. However, almost one-sixth of those 
claims were not paid for various reasons. 
One of those reasons is that the national 
flood insurance program does not cover 
flood-initiated landslide damage, despite the 
fact that flood-induced landslides are one of 
the most devastating consequences of flood 
disasters. Did you know that landslides an- 
nually cause more measurable damage in 
more States than any other natural hazard 
except expansive soil, riverine flood and tor- 
nado? And it is estimated that landslide 
damage to buildings will soar over 130 per- 
cent between 1970 and the year 2000. Loss 
of life from landslides in the United States 
alone averages between 100 and 150 persons 
annually. 

Because of rain in recent years, many 
States have suffered severe flood damage. 
The rain in several areas initiated large 
earth movements which destroyed both 
homes and property. Many homeowners, 
who purchased a national flood insurance 
policy, believed they were adequately pro- 
tected against flood and flood-related disas- 
ters. Now however, after the flooding, hold- 
ers of national flood insurance, many of 
whom were required to purchase the insur- 
ance, are putting in claims for the first time. 
And they are discovering it is pretty much 
worthless. The way the legislation was writ- 
ten, the policies do not cover any landslide 
that is caused by flooding or a great accu- 
mulation of water as a result of extensive 
rains. In southern California, for example, 
of the 1,230 claims filed with the national 
flood insurance program in 1980, about one- 
fourth of all claims were denied coverage 
because the victims suffered water-induced 
landslide damage. The program apparently 
exempts landslide from coverage, and will 
only pay for mudslide, or mudflow in agency 
interpretations. The difference between the 
two is a highly technical distinction made 
by a geologist, and very often geologists will 


Although the National Flood Insurance 
Act of 1968 originally did not contain lan- 


guage on mudflows and mudslides, the 
Housing and Urban Development Act was 
extensively amended the following year. 
These revisions are contained in the Haus- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1969. 
Section 409(f) contains the language: 

“It is therefore the further purpose of 
this title to make available. . protection 
against damage and loss resulting from 
mudslides that are caused by accumulations 
of water on or under the ground.” 

It seems very clear that the intent of the 
national flood insurance program is to pro- 
tect local homeowners floods and 
flood-related disasters. It should therefore 
make no difference whether an earth move- 
ment, caused by flooding, is termed a land- 
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slide,” a “mudslide,” or a mudflow“; the 
national flood insurance purchaser should 
be protected. 

‘As you can see from the chart, landslide 
damage affects all States in the Union; pre- 
dominately, Texas, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, California, and Illinois. 
Much of this landslide damage is caused by 
flooding, but such coverage is unavailable 
under the national flood insurance program. 
In fact, landslide coverage is not offered by 
domestic insurance carriers either. And 
landslide victims generally don’t qualify for 
Federal or State aid, unless a major disaster 
is declared. 

At this time, I'd like the subcommittee to 
see pictures of water-induced landslide 
damage. These pictures, taken by the home- 
owners themselves, not only show the 
damage to their homes, but the severe 
damage to their property as well. 

National flood insurance claims often de- 
velop into hair-splitting confrontations that 
are beyond common understanding. As one 
of my constituents wrote to me, “How can 
the average person know precisely the dif- 
ference between mudslide and landslide, 
what the hazard is in relation to the policy, 
and whether to buy or rely upon the insur- 
ance?” 

Local areas have done their part in imple- 
menting effective programs to reduce land- 
slide destruction. For example, prior to 
1952, control on hillside grading and devel- 
opment in Los Angeles was limited. In 1952, 
following severe winter storms, an improved 
grading code was adopted. The grading reg- 
ulations were revised in 1962 to provide an 
even more restrictive code, and to specify re- 
sponsibility for geologic and engineering 
participation in design, construction, final 
inspection, and certification of a grading 
project. The procedures and controls re- 
ceived a stern test with the winter storms of 
1968-69. After the extensive flooding and 
landsliding, the Los Angeles Department of 
Building and Safety examined the damage 
to various sites. It was found that the 
damage to sites developed before 1952 was 
nearly 50 times greater than to those devel- 
oped after 1962. 

I have introduced legislation, H.R. 1531, 
which would amend the National Flood In- 
surance Act of 1968 to provide insurance 
coverage for damage caused by flood-related 
landslides. I ask that the subcommittee give 
all due consideration to this important piece 
of legislation. Thank you. 


WHITEY ULRICH—1981 
HISTADRUT AWARD HONOREE 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pleasure that I ask my 
colleagues to join with me in recogniz- 
ing Mr. Whitey Ulrich, the Orange 
County Trade Union Council’s 1981 
Histadrut Award honoree. 

Histadrut is an award presented 
each year to outstanding men and 
women of the labor community who 
exemplify a spirit of brotherhood and 
friendship toward the nation of Israel. 
Funds raised through Histadrut are 
people-to-people funds and are target- 
ed directly to specific health, educa- 
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grams. 

It is fitting that this year’s Histadrut 
Award should be presented to Whitey 
Ulrich for his career of service to his 
fellow man truly reflects what Hista- 
drut is all about. 

Whitey is perhaps best known to 
those involved in the labor movement 
as president and chief executive offi- 
cer of U.F.C.W. Meat Cutter’s Local 
551, or as vice president of the Orange 
County Central Labor Council. In ad- 
dition to these professional activities, 
however, Whitey is also actively in- 
volved in his community. He is a 
member of the Orange County United 
Way board, vice president of the 
Fountain Valley Gridiron Boosters 
Club, and ruling elder at the Wilshire 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Speaker it is an honor to ask my 
colleagues to join with me in congratu- 
lating “Whitey” Ulrich—an outstand- 
ing man of labor and a respected 
member of his community—as the 
1981 Histadrut Award honoree. 


A MASSACRE AT THE RIO 
LEMPA 


HON. JAMES WEAVER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1981. 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: The Reagan Adminis- 
tration is charting an ominous course in its 
policy toward El Salvador. The alarming ac- 
counts of saturation bombings, body counts, 
armed guerrillas, and an escalating Ameri- 
can committment involving troops, tanks, 
helicopters, and other weaponry is only too 
frighteningly familiar. 

U.S. involvement in El Salvador has not 
proven to be a moderating force within that 
country. In fact, as the enclosed article so 
graphically illustrates, we are supporting a 
junta which is all too successful in driving 
growing thousands of old men, women, and 
children out from their homes and into 
teeming refugee camps. The article, which I 
am submitting for enclosure in the RECORD, 
is written by Alex W. Drehsler and ap- 
peared on the front page of the Portland 
(Oregon) Oregonian on March 26. The mas- 
sacre it describes and the many tragedies 
that are its consequence should provoke 
Americans to question: Did we not learn our 
lesson in Vietnam? 

Sincerely, 
Jim WEAVER, 
Member of Congress. 
{From the Portland Oregonian, Mar. 26, 
1981) 

Eight days ago, San Diego Union reporter 
Alex Drehsler, in Central America on spe- 
cial assignment for ABC-TV’s “Nightline,” 
visited the Honduran town of Santa Rosa de 
Cepan, where he spent the evening with a 
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Honduran activist priest, 56-year-old Fausto 
Milla. 


While Drehsler was with Milla at his 
home last Wednesday evening, March 18, a 
source called the priest to inform him that 
many Salvadoran refugees had been killed 
by Salvadoran and Honduran troops near 
the Honduran border town of La Birtud. 

Drehsler and the others then walked for 
an hour to a village near the border, Los 
Hernandez. It was there that they saw the 
aftermath of the alleged events of the day 
before. 

For the next 24 hours, Drehsler inter- 
viewed persons involved in the event—62 in 
all. Among the thousands of persons he 
found in the area were guerrillas, refugees, 
victims of the attack, relatives of individuals 
lost in the confusion of events, medics and 
doctors from an international relief organi- 
zation, Doctors Without Borders. 

Drehsler’s story is a compilation of these 
interviews and of his on-the-scene observa- 
tions. 


SALVADORANS TELL HORROR OF RIVER ATTACK 
(By Alex Drehsler) 


Los HERNANDEZ, Honpuras.—At least 50 
persons—primarily women and children— 
were killed as Salvadoran refugees fleeing 
government troops were caught in a cross 
fire between Salvadoran and Honduran sol- 
diers, according to witnesses of the attack. 

It was reported that up to 8,000 refugees 
poured through a guerrilla-created gap in a 
Salvadoran army encirclement in Cabamas 
province in an attempt to escape the vio- 
lence of the on-going war between govern- 
ment soldiers and leftish insurgents. 

However, survivors said, when they 
reached the Rio Lempa, which forms the 
border between El Salvador and Honduras 
here, they were met by machine-gun and 
mortar fire from Salvadoran forces and, on 
the other side of the river, gunfire from 
Honduran soldiers. 

Spokesmen for the Salvadoran and Hon- 
duran armies denied the reported attack oc- 
curred. The U.S. Embassy in San Salvador 
said it would investigate the alleged inci- 
dent. 

It was the second reported incident of 
mass killings along the Honduran-Salva- 
doran border in less than a year. Last May 
14, opponents of the Salvadoran govern- 
ment say, some 800 fleeing refugees were 
slaughtered at the Rio Sumpul, a few miles 
from here. 

The events that led up to what refugees 
call “the massacre at Rio Lempa” began 
Sunday, March 15. 

That day, guerrilla sources said, Salva- 
doran army and air force units attacked in- 
surgent-held territory in the northern prov- 
ince of Cabamas, along the Honduran 
border, as part of a continuing government 
offensive against the country’s rebels. 

As approximately 1,500 soldiers began 
their attacks on nine guerilla-controlled 
towns, Honduran soldiers, according to refu- 
gee and relief organization sources, took up 
positions along their side of the river. Be- 
ginning at 6 am., according to refugee 
sources, the first of scores of mortar shells 
were fired into the insurgent towns. Twice 
that day, they said, the Salvadoran air force 
dropped payloads of large bombs, possibly 
150- and 300-pound versions, on the towns. 

On Monday, March 16, the bombing inten- 
sified. The army continued advancing from 
its base, the town of Victoria, and managed 
to reach the outskirts of Santa Marta and 
other towns, where, according to guerrilla 
sources, the soldiers ran into stiff resistance. 
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On Tuesday, March 17, according to refu- 
gee accounts, Salvadoran army troops and 
members of ORDEN, a government-spon- 
sored paramilitary organization, began 
burning the cornfields and houses near the 
besieged towns in an attempt to smoke out 
the insurgents. 

Marxist-Leninist guerrilla commanders in 
the area held a meeting Tuesday evening to 
decide what to do about the worsening situ- 
ation. Their evaluation was that they and 
the approximately 10,000 civilians in the 
province, mostly peasants, were surrounded. 
According to guerrilla sources, it was decid- 
ed by the insurgent leaders to abandon the 
province, but not before evacuating the ci- 
vilians to neighboring Honduras. 

To do this, the guerrillas had to break 
through the government lines. According to 
rebel sources, a courier was sent to Chupa- 
miel, a guerrilla stronghold on top of a 
mountain about four miles away in neigh- 
boring Chalatenango province. 

The guerrilla commander of Chupamiel, a 
23-year-old peasant named Fernando, re- 
portedly sent a contingent of approximately 
20 men and women into Cabanas to break 
the government circle. The guerrillas of 
Chupamiel later related that, armed with 
Belgian made assault rifles and U.S. made 
M-16’s, they broke through the government 
lines and opened up a narrow corridor 
through which the civilians were evacuated. 

Led by guerrillas, approximately 8,000 
peasants began the 10-kilometer exodus to 
the border early Wednesday, March 18. 

The refugees, primarily old men, women 
and children, reached the Rio Lempa along 
with the guerrilla contingent at 6 a.m. 

Refugees and international relief officials 
painted this picture of subsequent events: 

As the peasants crossed the river, a Salva- 
doran air force reconnaisance plane was 
seen in the sky. Minutes later, a helicopter 
gunship and two jet fighters appeared. 

A helicopter attacked the refugees and 
guerrillas with what appeared to be a 
mounted 50-caliber machine gun. 

Eleven children and four adults drowned 
in the river in their desperation to cross to 
safety. 

Twenty-five children were separated from 
their families and got lost in the hills on the 
Salvadoran side of the border. 

Two little girls were machine-gunned to 
death on the Salvadoran banks of the river. 

A middle-aged woman who managed to 
cross over to Honduras got only 20 feet from 
the river before she was killed. 

As those fleeing the Salvadoran troops 
began to climb up the hill on the Honduran 
side, Honduran soldiers opened fire on 
them. Doctors Without Border relief agency 
representatives said four persons were 
killed. 

The refugees said that they were attacked 
all day Wednesday. they related that they 
were bombed, mortar-shelled and machine- 
gunned most of the day, but most still con- 
tinued to attempt to cross the river. 

By the time the flood of people subsided 
Thursday morning, March 19, a count by 
this reporter showed that at least 8,000 Sal- 
vadorans had been packed into a huge cattle 
corral in the Honduran village of Los Her- 
nandez. 

According to refugees and medics, at least 
50 persons—mostly women and children— 
were killed in the melee. According to lists 
made by priests at the scene, many persons 
still are missing and feared drowned or dead 
in the jungle. 

In the Salvadoran capital of San Salvador, 
Col. Alfonso Cotto, spokesman for the Sal- 
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vadoran army, dismissed the reported mass 
killings as “completely untrue, completely 
removed from reality.” 

Cotto said that topographic conditions 
around the Rio Lempa—a river he described 
as the biggest in the nation do not 
permit” the kind of all-out military action 
described by refugees. 

In fact, Cotto said, the only time soldiers 
have been active in the area of the alleged 
killings was in skirmishes with subversive 
forces, not in major battles. 

The reported massacre, he said, “is part of 
an international, orchestrated campaign to 
disfigure the image of the Salvadoran 
armed forces and our nation.” 

Cotto said the campaign also involved the 
alleged incident last May at the Rio 
Sumpal, in which foes of the Salvadoran 
government claim that 600 fleeing refugees 
lost their lives. 

“We were even accused of throwing chil- 
dren into the air at the Rio Sumpul and 
using their bodies for target practice,” he 
said. “That is just as false as the Rio Lempa 
massacre“. 

Howard Lane, a spokeman for the U.S. 
Embassy in the Salvadoran capital, said 
Tuesday that the Salvadoran press had car- 
ried nothing on an incident at the Rio 
Lempa, and that a call by the newspaper 
was the first time he had heard of it. 

But several hours later, Lane said the em- 
bassy planned to dispatch an investigator to 
the Rio Lempa. 

However, Lane cautioned, reports of other 
alleged massacres have been made out of 
whole cloth.” 

“It is a well-known fact that these villages 
in the north are guerrilla strongholds,” he 
added. “It is awfully hard to separate people 
with guns from people without guns.” 

While Lane stressed he did not know what 
happened at the Rio Lempa, he suggested 
that guerrillas could have been mixed in 
with escaping citizens. “The stories of mas- 
sacres depend on your point of view in tell- 
ing them,” he said. 

In the Honduran capital of Tegucigalpa, 
Maj. Julio Pavon, spokesman for the Hon- 
duran army, issued a “categorical denial” of 
the reported participation by his nation’s 
troops in an incident at the Rio Lempa. 

“It is inconceivable that my nation’s army 
would perpetrate such an action,” he said. 

Pavon added that Honduras has enough 
problems at home without getting involved 
in the problems of other nations. 

However, Honduran radio stations broad- 
cast accounts of the alleged incident early 
this week, and the first published report ap- 
peared Tuesday on page 30 of a local news- 
paper, said Chris Arcu, spokesman for the 
U.S. Embassy in the capital city of Teguci- 
galpa. 

Arco said none of the accounts mentioned 
a death toll. 

In Washington, Joe Reap, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman, said he had no knowledge 
of the alleged incident. 

After the alleged attack at the Rio Lempa, 
survivors reported that Honduran peasants 
took in as many of the refugees as they 
could. The Salvadorans had not eaten in 
four days. Dozens more were wounded, ac- 
cording to relief agency doctor and medic 
accounts. Some of the children were ill with 
pneumonia and bronchitis after having been 
without food or shelter for four days. 

Physicians from the Doctors Without Bor- 
ders organization turned an adobe house 
into a makeshift clinic. 

Working with virtually no supplies, the 
doctors began attending to the most serious- 
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ly ill and wounded. Some were beyond help, 
however. A 3-year old girl and a 5-year old 
girl died of pneumonia. 

An American priest, the Rev. Earl Gal- 
lagher, of Brooklyn, N.Y., who has been 
based in Honduras since 1970, drove to the 
border with several Honduran priests from 
the Honduran interior last Wednesday as 
soon as they heard reports of the events 
transpiring on the river. 

Gallagher, 36, is a member of the Capu- 
chins, a missionary branch of the Francis- 
cans. He said he spent most of the day car- 
rying children across the river, while duck- 
ing bombs, mortar shells and bullets. 

Last Wednesday evening, survivors of the 
alleged attack said Honduran soldiers ar- 
rested 21 Salvadoran refugees, all men. One 
of them was turned over to the Salvadoran 
National Guard, 12 were taken to the 
nearby Honduran town of La Birtad and the 
remaining eight had disappeared, according 
to relatives of those allegedly arrested. 

Last Thursday, at the site of the river 
crossing, thousands of articles of clothing 
littered both banks, the corpse of a middle- 
aged woman was lying on the Honduras 
side. Across the river, on the Salvadoran 
side, the corpses of the two little girls still 
were visible. 

A tall, skinny man, looking for his son, 
stripped down to his underwear, walked to 
the edge of the water, cupped his hand to 
his mouth and yelled, “Salvador, my son, 
it's your father. I'm here to help you cross. 
Come out, my son. Come to papa.” 

There was no reply from the Salvadoran 
side. As the man walked away from the 
river, he said to no one in particular, He's 
dead. 


ENERGY AND INFLATION 
HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration is ignoring the 
most urgent task we face if we are to 
have a chance of halting inflation: We 
must stop the rising cost of energy. 

The President is fond of blaming 
rising Federal deficits for inflation. He 
has given two major speeches on the 
economy as President and in both he 
laid the blame solely at the deficits’ 
door. 

But consider this: During the past 4 
years (1977-81), Federal deficits rose 
by $18 billion over the preceding 4 
years (1973-77). During that same 
time, the cost of fossil fuel imports 
jumped by $130 billion—seven times as 
fast. 

Of course, Federal spending and 
Federal deficits have helped feed in- 
flation—most economists, however, 
agree its role as small—and we must 
trim them. But it is equally clear that 
the real problem—the major prob- 
lem—is not deficits. It is the cost of 
energy. 

We must solve our energy problems, 
end our dependence on the OPEC 
price gougers, develop new, cheaper 
sources of energy, and become energy 
self-sufficient. 
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Instead of grappling with those 
problems, the President wants to send 
us in a head-long gallop in exactly the 
opposite direction. For example, he 
wants to end the Energy Extension 
Service, an important program which 
helps Americans learn the facts about 
how they can conserve energy. He 
wants to end our alcohol fuels pro- 
gram. He wants to cut drastically our 
efforts in solar, wind, and geothermal 
energy development. 

But he wants to increase our reli- 
ance on oil and nuclear energy—the 
two most expensive power sources we 
have, regardless of whether we buy it 
at home or abroad. 

That is why Congress will be asking 
questions, despite the fact that the 
Reagan administration seems to be 
trying to stampede Congress into 
buying its legislative package, in total, 
with no questions asked. 

Mr. Speaker, either the Reagan ad- 
ministration does not understand our 
energy situation or it is deliberately 
misrepresenting the facts. Either case 
will have disastrous effects on our 
economy and on the American people. 
That makes it all the more incumbent 
upon the Congress to scrutinize Mr. 
Reagan’s proposals carefully and play 
the major role in developing a nation- 
al energy policy.e 


OCTOBER 16, 1981—WORLD FOOD 
DAY 


HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing with my colleague, 
BENJAMIN GILMAN, a joint resolution 
calling on the President to proclaim 
October 16, 1981, as World Food Day. 
This proclamation would be consistent 
with the action taken by the United 
Nations and would support a recom- 
mendation from the President’s Com- 
mission on World Hunger calling for 
greater public education on how we 
nationally, and within the internation- 
al community, begin to come to grips 
with increasing food shortages. Al- 
though we have made real progress in 
this country in reducing malnutrition, 
hunger, and life problems resulting 
from these conditions. But as the 
world food situation becomes more se- 
rious, we here at home must-begin de- 
veloping new strategies to deal with 
food shortages here and abroad. Desig- 
nation of a “World Food Day,” and 
participation by many Americans in 
the variety of activities that will be 
planned in many communities, puts us 
on the road toward coming to grips 
with this problem in a realistic and 
compassionate way. I urge my col- 
leagues to join us in sponsoring this 
resolution: 
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H.J. Res. — 

Joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating October 16, 1981, as “World Food 
Day” 

Whereas hunger and chronic malnutrition 
remain daily facts of life for hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world; 

Whereas children are the ones suffering 
the most serious effects of hunger and mal- 
nutrition, with millions of children dying 
each year from hunger-related illness and 
disease, and many others suffering perma- 
nent physical or mental impairment, includ- 
ing blindness, because of vitamin and pro- 
tein deficiencies; 

Whereas, although progress has been 
made in reducing the incidence of hunger 
and malnutrition in the United States, cer- 
tain groups, notably among native Ameri- 
cans, migrant workers, and the elderly, 
remain vulnerable to malnutrition and re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas the United States, as the world’s 
largest producer and trader of food, has a 
key role to play in efforts to assist nations 
and peoples to improve their ability to feed 
themselves; 

Whereas a major global food supply crisis 
appears likely to occur within the next 
twenty years unless the level of world food 
production is significantly increased, and 
the means for the distribution of food and 
of the resources required for its production 
are improved; 

Whereas the world hunger problem is 
critical to the security of the United States 
and the international community; 

Whereas a key recommendation of the 
Presidential Commission on World Hunger 
was that efforts be undertaken to increase 
public awareness of the world hunger prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas the 147 member nations of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations designated October 16, 1981, 
as “World Food Day” because of the need to 
alert the public to the increasingly danger- 
ous world food situation: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day”, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate activities.e 


RABBI AND MRS. FRANK STERN, 
A CARING AND SHARING 
COUPLE 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues here in the 
House of Representatives the out- 
standing achievements of Rabbi Frank 
Stern and Muriel “Cookie” Stern, and 
to take this opportunity to commend 
them both for their many years of 
dedicated service within the Jewish 
community. On Saturday, May 16, the 
congregation of Temple Beth Sholom, 
the oldest synagogue in Orange 
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County, Calif., will host a special rec- 
ognition dinner honoring the Sterns 
for their 10 years of outstanding lead- 
ership. 


Rabbi Stern’s active concern and 
genuine devotion extends from his 
native California to Ohio, Virginia, 
Europe, and Israel. He taught, lec- 
tured, inspired, and guided students 
and congregations around the world. 
And all who have been fortunate 
enough to hear him speak have come 
to appreciate his mastery of Hebrew 
literature and the wisdom of his mes- 
sage. 

Rabbi Stern’s leadership and organi- 
zational talents have been clearly dem- 
onstrated, from his association with 
the Hebrew Union College as one of its 
founding students, to his formation of 
Temple Sholom’s first Chador youth 
leadership program. 

Always accepting the challenge to 
help Jewish congregations, Rabbi 
Stern’s service includes membership in 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, the Pacific Association of 
Reform Rabbis, and the Rabbinic Ad- 
visory Committee of the United 
Jewish Appeal national organization. 
Currently, he is on the executive com- 
mittee of the Jewish Federation of 
Orange County. Previously, he was a 
director of the Jewish Family Service 
of Orange County, vice president of 
the United Way of Orange County 
North/South, and served an unprec- 
edented four terms as president of the 
Orange County Board of Rabbis. 


Muriel “Cookie” Stern renders an 
equally productive and vital service to 
the community in the multitude of re- 
ligious activities that this couple share 
together. “Cookie” possesses the same 
intensity and interest, as well as serv- 
ing as a spiritual confident in all that 
she does for the community. Her con- 
cern for education and the handi- 
capped and disabled developed while 
teaching at the Hebrew Union College, 
where she met and married Rabbi 
Stern, also a teacher. Most recently, 
she received a special award from the 
Orange Unified School District for her 
dedication to helping people in the re- 
ligion schools. She is a member of the 
Women’s American Organization for 
Rehabilitation Through Training, Ha- 
dassah, and the Temple Sisterhood. 
And she also has served as vice presi- 
dent of the women’s division of the 
Jewish Federation, and presently is 
chairing the federation’s education 
program. 

Temple Beth Sholom is indeed for- 
tunate to have these two talented 
teachers and concerned community 
leaders, Rabbi and Mrs. Stern, among 
the congregation’s membership. I now 
ask my colleagues to share with me in 
honoring these two very special indi- 
viduals for their combined dedication 
and devotion to their community.e 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


GRAVE RESERVATION OVER 
THE NOMINATION OF JOHN B. 
CROWELL, JR. 


HON. JAMES WEAVER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, two 
separate articles published in the 
Eugene Register-Guard on Friday, 
April 3, 1981, both expressing grave 
reservation over the nomination of 
John B. Crowell, Jr., as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for Natural Re- 
source Agencies. I submit the articles 
to be printed in the RECORD: 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
Apr. 3, 1981] 
CROWELL’s BIASES DISQUALIFY HIM 

The Senate should reject John B. Crowell 
Jr.'s nomination to become assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture in charge of that depart- 
ment’s natural resource agencies. 

That is not a job for a person with an 
almost overwhelming potential built-in con- 
flict of interest and preconceived notions 
that federal resource management policies 
developed through experience and extended 
debate are suddenly all wrong. 

President Reagan’s nominee is the former 
general counsel for Louisiana-Pacific Corp., 
the nation’s largest purchaser of federal 
timber. Moreover, he has openly declared 
that he favors substantial reduction of pro- 
posed wilderness areas within the national 
forests—as well as tripling the amount of 
timber being taken from those forests. 

The Carter administration—acting on the 
basis of a seven-year U.S. Forest Service 
“roadiess area review and evaluation” 
(RARE I1)—recommended that 15 million 
acres of national forest lands be designated 
by Congress as wilderness, 11 million be 
given further study and 36 million be man- 
aged for multiple uses ranging from recrea- 
tion to timber production. 

Congressional action involving 6 to 7 mil- 
lion acres proposed for wilderness has yet to 
be completed, and nearly 6 million acres are 
still being studied. The largest of the RARE 
II left-overs“ are in Oregon, California, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and Utah. 

Crowell told the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee this week: “I am as concerned as 
anyone that future generations of Ameri- 
cans have available to them the same boun- 
tiful abundance generated from our forests, 
farms, soils and water that we enjoy.” 

But he added that he would not “sit idly 
by while others advocate and pursue policies 
which will result in our own generation’s 
having to forego the bounty of our forests.” 

According to Gannett News Service re- 
porter Norm Brewer, Forest Service person- 
nel have already begun identifying commer- 
cially valuable expanses of national forests 
recommended for wilderness designation by 
the Carter administration—apparently an- 
ticipating a change in marching orders 
under the Reagan administration. 

If confirmed, Crowell would of course be 
bound to follow general policies established 
by Congress. However, he would be the man 
directly in charge of the Forest Service. A 
Wilderness Society spokesman has under- 
standably likened that prospect to having 
“a very hungry fox. . . guard our national 
forest chicken house.” 

Crowell’s mind-sets are disquieting. He 
has exhibited enthusiasm for stepping up 
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national forest timber harvests far beyond 
President Reagan’s budget recommendation 
to hold the cut steady at 11.9 billion board 
feet. The potential for increasing the yield, 
he told Brewer last week, “is really mind- 

Moreover, Crowell would be working in 
tandem with Interior Secretary James Watt, 
who champions more “aggressive” explora- 
tion for minerals in wilderness areas—and 
increased utilization of timber on public 
lands under his control, including, presum- 
ably, extensive O&C timber stands in West- 
ern Oregon. 

Oregon’s Sen. Mark Hatfield has advocat- 
ed designation of 1.8 million acres of nation- 
al forest lands in this state as wilderness, 
half again as much as the Carter adminis- 
tration recommended. Both he and his 
sometimes more environmentally oriented 
Senate colleague from Oregon, Bob Pack- 
wood, have worked diligently to ensure the 
long-term stability of this state’s economy 
through sound management of the national 
forests that are its greatest natural re- 
source. 

Crowell, despite 20-plus years as an 
Oregon resident, obviously does not share 
the senators’ established views that an un- 
sustainable spate of federal timber cutting 
could undermine this state’s economic 
future and that preservation of carefully se- 
lected wilderness areas could be more bene- 
ficial in the long run than promiscuously 
opening them to commercial exploitation. 

Accordingly, it is indeed strange to read in 
Steve Forrester’s column from Washington 
(below) that Hatfield appears to favor 
Crowell’s assumption of executive authority 
which he would use to oppose, and possibly 
to obstruct, basic legislative decisions re- 
garding the national forests. 

As Oregon’s voices in the Senate, and as 
Republicans of stature there, Hatfield and 
Packwood should work to prevent Crowell’s 
nomination—and, if they succeed in that, to 
guide the President to a better nominee. 

AGRICULTURE POST NOMINEE’S OBJECTIVITY 

QUESTIONED 


(By Steve Forrester) 


WasuHincton.—If ever there was a sub- 
Cabinet nominee whose reputation preceded 
him to Capitol Hill, it is Portland lumber- 
man John Crowell. 

Crowell appeared before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee this week to be con- 
firmed as President Reagan’s assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture for natural resources 
and environment. 

Because of his prior association with the 
Louisiana Pacific Corp., his involvement in 
lawsuits challenging the small business set- 
aside provisions of federal timber sales and 
his skepticism about the current level of 
timber harvest on the national forest, 
Crowell has been painted by the environ- 
mentalists as a “timber beast.” 

Crowell obliged the environmentalists 
during his confirmation hearing by suggest- 
ing that timber harvests from the national 
forests could be increased from the current 
level of about 11 billion board feet annually 
to 35 billion board feet annually. He also re- 
iterated his belief that old growth timber in 
the Northwest should be harvested more 
rapidly. 

The Agriculture Committee is expected to 
recommend Crowell’s confirmation. But en- 
vironmentalist organizations have been lob- 
bying hard against it, so there will likely be 
some opposition when the nomination 
reaches the Senate floor. 
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The only surprise in Crowell’s hearing was 
his ignorance of the recent Japanese re- 
quest that the U.S. and Canada reduce their 
exports to that country by 50 percent—a 
story the Wall Street Journal and other 
newspapers reported in late February. “You 
haven't heard that the Japanese want us to 
reduce lumber exports by 50 percent?” 
asked Sen. Alan Dixon, D-Ill. 

“No.” replied Crowell. 

Sen. Walter Huddleston, D-Ky., ranking 
Democrat on the committee, asked Crowell 
what he would do about issues on which he 
might be compromised by prior business as- 
sociation. “I have given my word that I will 
excuse myself from and have no role in deci- 
sions or making policy that is new or differ- 
ent from existing small business set-aside 
provisions of timber sales,” Crowell said. 

Sierra Club spokesman Brock Evans took 
issue with Crowell’s pledge to stay away 
from affairs that would affect his former 
employer. “This nominee’s background is 
not so broad. It reflects a very specialized, 
although valuable, interest,” Evans said. 

“We are pleased to have learned of Mr. 
Crowell's recusal statement, in which he has 
pledged to recuse himself from those affairs 
of his previous employers and from the 
small business set-aside program,” Evans 
continued. “While we welcome the state- 
ment, we are not sure which programs 
within the Forest Service will be affected by 
that recusal statement. There is very little 
within the realm of forest management and 
timber utilization which does not affect 
Louisiana-Pacific to a greater extent than 
any other corporation.” 

Three environmentalist organizations 
showed up to oppose Crowell’s nomination: 
the Sierra Club, the Wilderness Society and 
the Natural Resources Defense Council. 
The National Wildlife Federation urged the 
committee to be sure Crowell had divorced 
himself from prior business dealings, but 
did not oppose his confirmation. 

In their attacks on Crowell, environmen- 
talists suggested that the Portland lawyer 
would seek to revise regulations promulgat- 
ed last year under the National Forest Man- 
agement Act. Those regulations pertain to 
all manner of forest policies, including a 
limit on the size of clear-cuts, which Crowell 
believes to be too small. 

When Sen. Richard Lugar, R-Ind., asked, 
“Why is there this intensity of opposition to 
your appointment?” Crowell said that it was 
because of his skepticism regarding wilder- 
ness and his willingness to depart from the 
even-flow doctrine regarding old growth for- 
ests. 

But Crowell added that he could develop 
and maintain communication with those 
groups which opposed him. “I would hope 
that as a result of hearing my views in more 
detail in this hearing today and as we have 
an opportunity to communicate with the 
groups who oppose me today, those groups 
will feel more comfortable about my job 
performance than they do today,” he said. 

Introducing Crowell to the committee, 
Sen. Mark Hatfield, R-Oreg., said the nomi- 
nee would “strike a happy balance at the 
heart of Gifford Pinchot forestry.” Pinchot 
was first chief of the Forest Service. 

Making reference to Hatfield's prediction, 
Peter Kirby of the Wilderness Society told 
the committee that Crowell “does not strike 
a balance. On the contrary, it is an un- 
happy, strident, pro-timber philosophy that 
has characterized his entire career.” 

“Whose interest is being served and will 
be served?” asked Kirby. “We have a great 
fear that the objectivity and the profession- 
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alism of the Forest Service will be put in 
jeopardy by his (Crowell’s) prior associ- 
ation.” 

Tom Barlow of the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council said that Crowell “has tried to 
keep the National Forest Management regu- 
lations as weak as possible.” 

Describing his transition from legal coun- 
sel to Louisiana Pacific to assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, Crowell drew a parallel 
with a lawyer who becomes a judge: “The 
position to which I have been named will re- 
quire a similar adaptation on my part, but 
obviously it is a change that is not only pos- 
sible, but natural, for a lawyer. I can do no 
more to assuage the concerns of those who 
are worried about my open-mindedness 
other than to say that representatives for 
their viewpoints will always be able to re- 
ceive a fair hearing from me.” 

But judges don’t have deeply interested 
constituencies as Crowell will in his role as 
chief U.S. timber policy maker. He will also 
be the focus of soil conservation issues. 

Crowell said all the right things about di- 
vorcing himself from prior associations. But, 
if confirmed, he will be watched as few sub- 
Cabinet officers have been watched in 
recent years. 


A POEM BY NINA MAE FORDE 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Foster Furcolo, a former 
Member of this House and a distin- 
guished former Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, recently brought to my at- 
tention a poem by Nina Mae Forde, a 
constituent of mine. 

The poem expresses the essence of 
our people’s diversity of background 
which has in it the common thread of 
support for the goal of freedom, a key- 
stone of our country’s existence. 

At this point in the Recorp, I insert 
a poem by Nina Mae Forde and com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

To America they came! 

And to America they come! 
The people from other lands 
Where they all were born! 
Some of different color, 

With many varying creeds, 
Each group with its thoughts 
Of what they think they need! 
We of long time generations, 
Here in this free land, 

Try so hard to welcome 
Those, who do not understand 
How, on down thru the ages 
We fought to make us free, 
And now our country’s freedom 
Is for all who would believe 
And help us work together. 

In this blessed land we trod, 

A country like no other 
Inspired by Love and God!e 


April 8, 1981 
SILVERFINGER—PART II 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 1, 1981, I placed part I of this 
item in the Recorp. It appeared on 
page 6138. This second part of the arti- 
cle which appeared in Playboy of July 
1980 again confirms that the machina- 
tions of the Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing Commission did in the Hunts on 
silver and caused the price to fall 
abruptly. 

Again, I wish to note that this 
second part consists of pertinent ex- 
tracts from the article and is not com- 
plete: 

SILVERFINGER 
{From Playboy Magazine, July 1980) 

The identify of the new big buyers re- 
mained a secret through August and Sep- 
tember, but what happened to the price of 
silver did not. Having risen slowly but stead- 
ily all year, the price suddenly jumped from 
eight dollars to over $16 in only two 
months’ time. Part of the price explosion 
was undoubtedly attributable to the vora- 
cious demand of the big buyers. But, as the 
CFTC itself later observed, the demand was 
also consistent with the world-wide demand 
for precious metals as a hedge against infla- 
tion and unstable politics. Gold prices had 
already been surging upward for months. 
Silver had remained relatively underpriced, 
but was catching up. On October third, it 
closed at $17.88 per ounce. 

Both the Comex and the C.B.O.T. flew 
into a panic. Trading frenzied, then dried up 
as small investors scrambled for cover amid 
rumors that the new big buyers included 
the Hunts. Exchange officials grew increas- 
ingly anxious. The big buyers kept buying 
futures, but they also kept taking delivery 
as their old contracts matured. The ware- 
houses of the two exchanges held only 
120,000,000 ounces of bullion, and that 
amount was traded in the month of October 
alone. The Hunt Saudi partnership itself 
took delivery on some 40,000,000 ounces. 
Combined with the Hunts’ earlier pur- 
chases, this gave the group ownership of 62 
percent of the stock in the Comex ware- 
house and 26 percent of the stock in the 
Board of Trade’s vaults. International 
Metals also traded some of its futures for 
another 28,000,000 ounces of silver not held 
by the U.S. exchanges’ vaults. Conditions 
looked ripe for a “squeeze”: that situation 
where there is simply not enough bullion 
available to meet the strict delivery terms of 
the contracts. 

At that point, the CFTC and the officials 
of the two exchanges decided to have a little 
talk with the Hunts. Explaining that they 
feared a squeeze, the exchange officials 
asked them if they would consider selling 
some of their silver. The brothers’ answer 
was no. What was more, they said, they in- 
tended to keep buying silver and to keep 
taking delivery on it. They thought silver 
was still a good buy, even at the new high 
prices. Besides, as Bunker put it with typical 
understatement. “If you sell, you get into a 
tax problem.” 

But Bunker's assurances that he was will- 
ing to cooperate as much as possible appar- 
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ently mollified the CFTC officials; the 
C.B.O.T., however, concluded that it was 
time to act. In a move aimed directly at the 
Hunts and the other big buyers, the Board 
of Trade raised the margin requirement and 
declared that silver traders would be limited 
to 3,000,000 ounces of futures contracts. 
Traders with more than that would have to 
divest themselves of their excess futures 
holdings by mid-February 1980. 

With that, the battle lines were drawn. 
Bunker let it be publicly known that he 
thought the C.B.O.T. was changing the 
rules in the middle of the game, and vowed 
to fight the limits all the way. Privately, he 
regarded the C.B.O.T.’s action as another 
conspiracy against him by the Eastern es- 
tablishment. And for once, he had a good 
prima-facie case. 

The boards of both the Chicago and the 
New York exchanges were composed not 
only of “outside” directors but also of repre- 
sentatives of the major, usually Eastern 
based brokerage houses. Later testimony 
would reveal that nine of the 23 Comex 
board members held short contracts on 
38,000,000 ounces of silver. With their 1.88- 
billion-dollar collective interest in having 
the price go down, it is easy to see why 
Bunker did not view them as objective regu- 
lators. At the same time, though, the 
C. B. O. T. restrictions made Bunker even 
more bullish on silver, because, as he put it, 
“they show a silver shortage exists.” 

Bunker appeared to be right. Through No- 
vember and December, the price of silver 
rose faster than ever. By the last day of 
1979, the price reached an astronomical 
$34.45 an ounce. Meanwhile, the Hunts’ 
silver holdings kept increasing. By the end 
of December, the Hunts and their Arab 
partners held 90,300,000 ounces of bullion 
that the CFTC knew about and another 
40,000,000 ounces the Hunts had stashed in 
Europe. The Hunt group also held about 
90,000,000 ounces’ worth of silver futures, 
most of them due for delivery in March on 
the Comex in New York. 

By this time, the CFTC became concerned 
that the silver positions held by the Hunts 
and the Conti group were “too large relative 
to the size of the U.S. and world silver mar- 
kets.” Subscribing to the philosophy that 
the futures market was not a substitute for 
the cash market, the commission deter- 
mined that the time had come to stop Bunk- 
er’s perverse buying spree. A meeting to 
decide what to do was set for January 8, 
1980. 

Then the Comex stepped in. On January 
seventh, the exchange announced new posi- 
tion limits restricting traders to no more 
than 10,000,000 ounces worth of futures 
contracts. The effective date of the limits 
was set for February 18. The day after the 
Comex announcement, the CFTC an- 
nounced that it was backing the exchange’s 
new limits. 

Bunker was incensed. “I am not a specula- 
tor. I am not a market squeezer,” he pro- 
tested. “I am just an investor and holder in 
silver.” Taking the offensive, he accused the 
exchanges and the Government of destroy- 
ing the U.S. silver market by changing the 
rules in the middle of the game. “The 
market will move to Europe,” he predicted 
ominously. “The silver market in this coun- 
try is a thing of the past. 

Strangely enough, the price of silver fell 
only one day in the wake of the Comex an- 
nouncement, then started climbing even 
higher. Part of the reason for the continued 
price spiral, according to an after-the-fact 
analysis by the CFTC, was that Bunker 
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kept buying silver. On January 14 and 16, 
the Hunts made agreements to take future 
delivery on 32,500,000 ounces of silver 
(mostly in London) at various dates that 
spring. The largest of those contracts were 
with Englehard Minerals. On January 17, 
silver hit a record high of $50 an ounce. 

Bunker could hardly be incensed about 

that. On that one day, the worth of the 
Hunts’ silver-bullion holdings was nearly 
four and a half billion dollars. Since most of 
that silver had been acquired at less than 
ten dollars an ounce, they had a profit of 
over three and a half billion dollars. Bunker 
and Herbert had made nearly as much 
money in the past six months as their late 
father had made in his entire lifetime—at 
least on paper. Of course, if Bunker actually 
sold all that bullion, he would face enor- 
mous tax consequences. The trick now was 
to figure a way to utilize those huge gains 
without having them decimated by the tax 
man. 
As Bunker pondered that, the exchanges 
decided to impose their most stringent re- 
striction yet. On January 21, the Comex an- 
nounced that trading would be limited to 
liquidation orders only. There would be no 
more futures buying. The game was closing 
down. 

The next day, the price of silver plunged 
to $34, a drop of ten dollars in a single day. 
It stabilized shortly after that, and re- 
mained in the mid to high 30s for the rest of 
the month. But in February, the price 
began to slide downward again. By that 
time, silver was literally coming out of the 
woodwork. In response to the new high 
prices, old ladies had been selling their tea 
sets. Families had been hocking their silver- 
ware. Coin collectors had been divesting 
themselves of their collections. In January 
and February alone, an estimated 16,000,000 
ounces of silver coins and an additional 
6,000,000 ounces of scrap silver had come 
onto the market. With the price of silver 
now dropping, some of those small sellers 
and small investors began complaining to 
the CFTC about the exchange restrictions. 

Bunker, meanwhile, remained as bullish 
as ever. Why would anyone want to sell 
silver to get dollars?” he asked in amaze- 
ment, “I guess they got tired of polishing 
it.” 

Prudently or not, Bunker practiced what 
he preached. In early February, the Hunts 
took delivery of 26,500,000 ounces of bullion 
from the Chicago exchange. That brought 
the brothers’ total group holdings (includ- 
ing their partnership with the Arabs and 
their European silver stash) to slightly over 
155,000,000 ounces. Instead of selling his fu- 
tures, most of which were set for delivery in 
March, Bunker simply rolled them forward 
into the months of May and September. He 
also bought a $4,250,000 stake in Goldfield, 
a silver-mining concern, and a six-and-a-half 
percent stake in his own silver broker, the 
Bache Group. In late February, the Hunts 
made headlines in Dallas for an unusual 
precious-metals-based employee-benefits 
package. The plan provided that Hunt em- 
ployees could take their bonuses in silver, 
gold or cash, whichever was highest at the 
time the benefits were paid out. That was 
not the act of a man who believed the price 
of silver was going to crater. 

Neither were the things Bunker was doing 
behind the scenes. In late February, with 
the price now hovering in the low 30s, 
Bunker began another global search for a 
silver-buying partner. Despite the recent 
price slippages, the prospects looked good. 
The Kuwaitis and the Bahrainis in Gulf In- 
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vestment had sold their silver near the top 
of the market for an estimated $22,000,000 
profit. Elated by their success, the group 
was ready to get back in the market again. 
They proposed a new venture in partnership 
with Bunker to be called Gulf Precious 
Metals. The intention of this new group was 
to raise another $500,000,000 to buy more 
silver; of that total amount, Bunker would 
supply 10 to 20 percent. 


There followed a series of meetings in 
Paris, the Persian Gulf States and Texas. 
One of the meetings took place in Dallas on 
February 26. Among those in attendance 
were Mario Araktingi, a Greek Arab who ad- 
vises the Saudi royal family on investments; 
Mohammed Ishmael, a director of the Arab 
bank in Paris; Sheik Mahfouz, the Saudi 
banker and Connally client; and the Hunt 
brothers, Bunker and Herbert. After the 
gathering, the Arabs flew off to Bermuda, 
home base of International Metals, then 
turned around and went back to Dallas for 
another meeting with the Hunts. 


Meanwhile, with the ready cash of Placid 
Oil, the Hunts were making several large 
nonmetal investments. Placid bought the oil 
reserves of a company called Bodcaw for 
$190,000,000 in cash, then purchased 
$100,000,000 in stock in oil-rich Louisiana 
Land and Exploration Company. After that, 
Placid bought a 9.6 percent stake in coal- 
rich Gulf Resources and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, then announced a $350,000,000 tender 
offer for the rest of the stock. Gulf Re- 
sources’ board voted against the tender and 
the Hunts backed off. 


Then rumors circulated that the Hunts 
had an even more prodigious take-over 
target: Texaco. Like cornering a modern 
market, taking over one of the Seven Sisters 
was almost too absurd for most people to 
think about. By one estimate, taking over 
the whole company would have cost ten bil- 
lion dollars at prevailing market prices. 
Even the Hunts, with an estimated four bil- 
lion dollars in paper profits in silver, would 
be hard pressed to make that kind of play. 
But by that time, it seemed like anything 
was possible for the Texas brothers. So, 
while the purchases of Texaco stock by 
Placid were never confirmed, the rumors 
continued to circulate. 


At the same time, the price of silver con- 
tinued to drop. On March third, it was at 
$35.20 an ounce; but by March 14, it was 
down to $21. One reason for the price drop 
was the rapidly spiraling interest rate; that 
not only strengthened the dollar but also 
raised the cost of buying on margin. An- 
other reason was the fact that at January’s 
$50 price, there were fewer and fewer people 
left who could afford to buy silver. Still an- 
other reason was the fact that world ten- 
sions had eased a bit—and the flight into 
precious metals as a haven from the apoc- 
alypse finally slowed. 

For Bunker and his Arab partners, the 
continuing price drop spelled enormous 
trouble. It meant, for one thing, that the 
value of their already delivered silver bul- 
lion was decreasing rapidly. At $21 an 
ounce, the Hunts’ silver was worth nearly 
two billion dollars less than what it had 
been worth a few weeks before. That meant 
so much less collateral available for new 
silver-buying loans. Even worse, the declin- 
ing prices meant that the Hunts had to keep 
coming up with more cash margin money to 
maintain their futures positions, which were 
in the 60,000,000-ounce range. By late 
March, their margin calls at Bache were in 
excess of $10,000,000 per day. 
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Still confident that silver prices would 
turn upward again, Bunker refused to sell 
out. But despite his optimism, prices contin- 
ued to drop, and the margin calls continued 
to mount. Everything finally came to a head 
on March 25, 1980. Bache called Dallas that 
afternoon to inform the Hunts of a 
$135,000,000 margin call. Herbert responded 
with a stunner: 

We can't make it.“ 

The Bache people could hardly believe it. 
Had their biggest client reached the end of 
the rope? Still reeling from the thought of 
it, the Bache men told Herbert they would 
have to begin liquidating the Hunts’ con- 
tracts. Herbert indicated that they should 
go ahead if that was what was required. 

The next day, Bache sold off $100,000,000 
of Hunt bullion. It also contacted the 
CFTC. Bache told the commission that the 
Hunts’ account carried an equity of only 
$90,000,000 and that the brothers would 
probably lose another $86,000,000 in the 
next day’s trading. Combined with other 
recent losses of $40,000,000, that left a defi- 
cit in the Hunts’ account of some 
$36,000,000. More important as far as the 
rest of the world was concerned, it was the 
kind of news that raised the specter of a 
full-scale financial disaster. Word that the 
Hunts’ losses had imperiled the stability of 
a major brokerage house could drive the 
market into a panic. 

CFTC chairman James Stone sounded the 
alarm to the Government’s financial heads 
of state. A short time later, fearing the 
worst, Stone, Volcker, SEC chairman Harold 
Williams and Deputy Treasury Secretary 
Robert Carswell began a round-the-clock 
silver-market monitoring session. 

That same day, Bunker suddenly turned 
up in Paris. At eight p.m. Paris time, which 
was two P.M. in New York, he released a re- 
markable announcement to the press via a 
Paris agency. His statement said that he 
and four Arab partners had acquired “more 
than 200,000,000 ounces of silver” and that 
the group was putting up its hoard to back 
the sale of silver bonds. The statement went 
on to say the bonds would be distributed 
through “big European banks” (though it 
did not name any) and promised that the 
bonds would be in denominations of varying 
size, so as to attract small investors as well 
as large ones. Bunker’s statement disclosed 
that his partners in the silver-bonds venture 
were Prince Faisal bin Abdallah, Sheik Al- 
Amoudi, Mahmoud Fustok (a Saudi contrac- 
tor and advisor to the prince) and Naji 
Nahas, the Brazilian Lebanese who had pur- 
chased silver with the Conti group. 

The announcement carried a host of in- 
triguing ramifications. On one level, it ap- 
peared that he had achieved his dream: the 
creation of his own separate economy. Just 
as the governments of the world had issued 
currencies by virtue of the metal they 
owned, Bunker and his Arab partners were 
now planning to issue their own “real” 
money, even as the governments of the 
world were now issuing paper with no metal 
behind it. 

In reality, Bunker’s announcement carried 
a far more desperate message. The silver- 
bonds arrangements were obviously incom- 
plete, or he would have been able to name 
the banks involved. With silver prices drop- 
ping and a personal financial debacle in the 
offing, Bunker was apparently making a 
last-ditch confirmation of the fact that tix 
was still bullish on silver. 

The next day, Thursday, March 27, the 
silver market collapsed. The price of silver 
opened that day at $15.80 per ounce. Then 
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rumors started circulating that the Hunts 
had a one-billion-dollar margin call and 
they were not going to be able to meet it. 
Subsequent rumors said that Bache was on 
the verge of going under. The price of silver 
plummeted to $10.80 an ounce. The debacle 
spilled over into the stock market on the 
strength of an additional rumor that the 
Hunts were selling off huge stock shares in 
Louisiana Land, Gulf Resources and 
Texaco. The Dow-Jones average dropped a 
staggering 25.43 points, hitting its lowest 
level in five years. It looked to many like 
the sky was falling. 

About that time, a second wave of rumors 
hit the streets. The Hunts would be able to 
meet their margin call, after all. The price 
of silver remained at its $10.80 level, but the 
stock market rallied incredibly. Bargain 
hunters and other buyers brought the Dow- 
Jones back up to only 2.14 points below the 
level at which it had begun the day. 

Shock waves from the silver crash rever- 
berated around the world. For the little guy, 
there was reason for rejoicing: The break in 
silver prices was one of the first big price 
downturns in a long time. For investors who 
had gone short on silver, it was a time for 
raking in big profits. Armand Hammer, 
chairman of Occidental Petroleum, for one, 
reported a gain of $119,000,000 in silver’s 
slump. For investors who had followed the 
Hunts, there was reason for jumping out of 
windows: They lost millions that they could 
afford to part with far less easily than could 
Bunker and Herbert. But even for those 
who had remained on the side lines, there 
was reason for grave concern. There had not 
been a day like Black Thursday since the 
Great Depression. 

As the world press tried frantically to 
reach him, Bunker made himself unavail- 
able for comment. Shortly after making his 
silver-bonds announcement, he left Paris on 
a plane to Saudi Arabia to consult with his 
Arab partners. Having been billions ahead, 
he was now staring at billions in losses. The 
only thing he said before taking off was, 
“IVN all come out in the wash.” 

Bunker's prediction turned out to be more 
accurate than he might have wished. In- 
stead of repeating Black Thursday’s deba- 
cle, silver prices rallied to $12 an ounce the 
next day. But Bunker and Herbert Hunt 
found themselves with some of the biggest 
losses in U.S. financial history. Since Janu- 
ary, the value of their silver bullion had de- 
preciated by nearly four billion dollars. Be- 
cause most of that silver had been pur- 
chased at under ten dollars an ounce, they 
were actually still a little bit ahead on their 
bullion purchases. But they had taken a tre- 
mendous beating in the futures market and 
on silver contracts they had purchased 
when prices were in the $35-an-ounce range. 
The exact extent of the Hunts’ troubles was 
hard even for them to determine, but it 
quickly became clear that their outstanding 
debts were in the one-and-a-half-billion- 
dollar range, including a $665,000,000 deliv- 
ery contract with Englehard that they could 
not meet. 

With much of their holdings pledged as 
collateral on loans that, in turn, had been 
used to buy silver, the Hunts and their 
bankers were in a double bind. The more 
the price went down, the more they owed, 
and the less their original collateral—their 
silver—was worth. 

On the Sunday following Black Thursday, 
Bunker flew in from Saudi Arabia to meet 
with Herbert and the Englehard people in 
Dallas. Since Bunker was fatigued, Herbert 
did most of the talking, and most of what 
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Herbert had to say sounded pretty grim. 
Among other things, he informed the Engle- 
hard men that all the Hunts’ silver was al- 
ready pledged as collateral on loans, or, as 
he put it, was “all under water.” Such a pre- 
dicament might have seriously upset other 
mortals, but not Bunker Hunt. Confronted 
with his multibillion-dollar troubles, he 
simply observed that “a billion dollars isn’t 
what it used to be.” 

Despite their ability to remain calm, the 
Hunts did not succeed in working out a deal 
with Englehard in Dallas. So that after- 
noon, they and the Englehard men flew to 
Boca Raton, Florida, where the heads of the 
nation’s largest banks had gathered for a 
meeting of the Federal Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association. Volcker happened to be in 
town to give a speech to the association, and 
upon hearing of the Hunt-Englehard prob- 
lem, allowed that he had no objection to 
their trying to negotiate a loan, despite his 
earlier disapproval of lending for commod- 
ity-speculation purposes. 

Through the night and into the wee hours 
of the morning, the Hunts and the Engle- 
hard men negotiated with the bankers. 
Volcker sat in on some of the talks and, at 
one point, even appeared with a shirt over 
his pajama top to check on the status of the 
negotiations. But even under the benign 
gaze of the Federal Reserve Board chair- 
man, the bankers could not come to terms 
with the Hunts. The brothers’ maze of 
debts, commitments and interlocking collat- 
eral was just too complicated. As one par- 
ticipant put it There were just too many 
loose ends,” 

Nevertheless, by the time the sun rose, 
the Hunts and Englehard had managed to 
reach an accommodation. Under the terms 
of the deal, the Hunts agreed to give Engle- 
hard 8,500,000 ounces of silver and a 20 per- 
cent interest in their Canadian oil proper- 
ties in the Beaufort Sea. Although carried 
on the books as worth about $275,000,000, 
the Beaufort Sea properties have a poten- 
tial worth estimated at $600,000,000 to 
$750,000,000. But the wells there have yet to 
come on production and it may be years 
before they do. At this point, the Hunts just 
don’t know how much their deal with Engle- 
hard will cost them. 

With the completion of the Englehard 
agreement, negotiations for a loan to the 
Hunts picked up again. Fearing that the 
Hunts’ inability to pay their silver debts 
might cause more major tremors in the na- 
tion’s financial system, Fed chairman 
Volcker gave his tacit approval to a plan to 
bail the brothers out. Under the terms of 
the deal, a consortium of banks, including 
First National Bank of Dallas and Morgan 
Guaranty of New York, has agreed to lend 
1.1 billion dollars to a partnership composed 
of the Hunt brothers and Placid Oil, the 
most viable entity under the Hunt family 
corporate umbrella. The partnership, in 
turn, will use the money to pay off the 
Hunt brothers’ silver debts. 

The Hunts’ loan does not come cheap. As 
collateral, Placid has mortgaged substantial- 
ly all of its oil-and-gas properties in Louisi- 
ana and the Gulf of Mexico; those proper- 
ties make up roughly one half of the compa- 
ny’s six billion dollars in assets. In addition, 
Bunker and Herbert have contributed col- 
lateral in the form of 63,000,000 ounces of 
silver bullion and coal properties worth an 
estimated $480,000,000. They have also 
agreed not to speculate in the silver market 
until the 63,000,000 ounces of silver they 
have contributed to the partnership have 
been sold off. 
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On top of all that, Bunker and Herbert 
have also had to make some costly internal 
family financing arrangements. Fearing 
that Placid, the family jewel, might be left 
holding the bag if silver prices declined fur- 
ther, the Hunt sisters insisted that the boys 
put up even more of their own property to 
secure Placid’s interest in the silver partner- 
ship. Along with their brother Lamar (who 
participated in the silver deal to a much 
lesser extent than did his brothers), Bunker 
and Herbert have mortgaged their race 
horses, furs, fine paintings, coin collections, 
jewelry and cars—as well as more oil and 
real-estate properties. The bottom line is 
that in trying to prove themselves even 
greater money makers than their late 
father, the Hunt brothers have ended up 
putting the better part of the family empire 
in hock. 


At this writing, the future of both Nelson 
Bunker Hunt and the silver market remains 
very much up in the air. Many analysts be- 
lieve that at $12-$14 an ounce, silver is now 
drastically underpriced. While prices may 
not shoot through the $50-an-ounce mark 
again any time soon, there is a good possibil- 
ity they could climb back up to the $20-$25 
range. If that happens, the Hunts could 
easily pay off their silver debts and even 
wind up with some tidy profits. 


On the other hand, if silver languishes or 
drops even lower, the Hunts could lose hun- 
dreds of millions more. In addition to worry- 
ing about the price, they have to pay inter- 
est on their 1.1-billion-dollar loan at the 
rate of $500,000 per day, which works out to 
more than $180,000,000 per year. The Hunts 
also have to deal with a market that knows 
they must sell. Even if silver is going up in 
the long run, that selling will inevitably 
drive the price downward in the short term, 
and the market appears to be waiting for 
that to happen. Finally, the Hunts may well 
have to cope with even more silver than 
what they have put into the partnership 
with Placid. They claim that they have only 
63,000,000 ounces left. But their huge pur- 
chases in 1973 and 1974 seem to have been 
lost in the calculations. The brothers may 
actually hold another 40,000,000 ounces of 
silver in their European stash. But as long 
as prices remain depressed, that extra hoard 
does them little good. 


Whether or not these dark clouds turn 
out to have a silver lining, it is more than 
likely that the brothers will be able to pay 
off their debts one way or another. The 
sheer size of their nonsilver holders makes 
bankruptcy a most remote possibility. For 
Bunker, the worst part of all this is not his 
losses but the increasing amount of public 
disclosure and Government inquiry the 
Hunts have been subjected to in order to 
pay off their debts. According to his friends, 
the stress of these developments has caused 
Bunker's legs to sweat and even made him 
lose a little weight. 


Yet, as one associate says, “For a man 
who has just lost billions, he looks remark- 
ably calm—but then, he’s like that.” Down 
but far from out, Bunker remains bullish on 
silver. He fully expects that prices will rise 
and that his financial situation will take 
care of itself. He also believes he may have 
grounds for a lawsuit against the commod- 
ities exchanges for changing the silver- 
buying rules. As he put it in a recent ap- 
pearance before a Congressional investigat- 
ing committee. “The game is not over.” 


The people who know Bunker Hunt best 
don’t doubt that for a minute. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
AGENT ORANGE STUDY 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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è Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing a bill to require the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to arrange for an independent epi- 
demiological study of persons exposed 
to the chemical dioxin used in the her- 
bicide, agent orange, to be conducted 
by the National Academy of Sciences 
(NAS). 

I first became aware of the problem 
when I was contacted by a constituent, 
Mrs. Judy Fellner, whose husband 
served in Vietnam from March 1967 to 
March 1968. Not only did her husband 
die at the age of 35 from heart disease, 
but her first-born child after his 
return is suffering as a result of 
having three kidneys. According to 
Mrs. Fellner, both the child’s pediatri- 
cian and urologist felt her husband’s 
exposure to agent orange may possibly 
have caused the defect. 

Later, after talking with several 
Vietnam veterans in my district, I 
became even more concerned about 
the effects of exposure to the chemi- 
cal dioxin contained in agent orange. 
Many veterans told me that they felt 
they should be compensated by the 
Federal Government. They risked 
their lives in Vietnam and now they 
and their families are suffering. They 
feel the Government does not want to 
spend the money on compensation and 
that results from a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration study, mandated by Congress, 
would not be credible since the VA is 
too concerned about the expense of 
compensating veterans. 

Determining whether veterans 
should be compensated is extremely 
difficult. Conclusive results justifying 
compensation to veterans and their 
families have not been made, so many 
are paying high medical bills without 
help from the Government. We must 
determine whether exposure to low 
doses of dioxin does cause long-term 
health problems to those exposed and 
their children. 

Determining whether low doses of 
dioxon have long-term health effects 
has been the thrust of several indus- 
trial and Government studies. Thou- 
sands of industrial workers in the 
United States and abroad have been 
exposed. About eight major accidents 
have occurred worldwide. Some chemi- 
cal companies, such as Dow Chemical 
Corp., is conducting its own study of 
employees. The Kittering Toxicology 
Laboratory is studying Monsanto 
workers. The Australian equivalent of 
our Public Health Service is studying 
Australian veterans. The Air Force is 
studying approximately 1,200 ranch 
hands who sprayed the herbicide in 
Vietnam. A study is being conducted 
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to determine the effect on citizens and 
workers in and near a Seveso, Italy, 
plant which exploded in 1976 and re- 
leased large amounts of the chemical 
into the atmosphere. So, obviously, 
many people have been exposed and 
much concern is being displayed. How- 
ever, the work is diffused, and no con- 
clusive findings have resulted. 

That is why the National Academy 
of Sciences recommends a study of a 
broader population than veterans. To 
really determine the long-term effect 
of both high and low doses of dioxon, 
a population comprising industrial and 
military people must be conducted. I 
feel the National Academy of Sciences 
is the best organization to conduct 
such a study. 

Although I am encouraged by con- 
gressional interest resulting in a re- 
quest for the VA study, I am con- 
cerned by the fact that the VA does 
not now have credibility. Whether the 
judgment is warranted is not impor- 
tant. The veterans do not feel they 
will be treated fairly. So, I am intro- 
ducing legislation authorizing the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, to conduct an inde- 
pendent epidemiological study of per- 
sons exposed to agent orange. The 
NAS is an eminent scientific organiza- 
tion and does not have a credibility 
problem. It will look at health effects 
on a broad scale from a strictly scien- 
tific viewpoint. Such a study could be 
extremely helpful in determining if 
compensation to Vietnam veterans and 
their families is appropriate. 

For the convenience of Members and 
interested persons, I have included the 
text of the bill: 

SECTION. 1. (a)(1) The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services (hereinafter in the Act 
referred to as the Secretary“) shall ar- 
range, in accordance with section 2, for the 
conduct of an epidemiological study, based 
on available information and information 
furnished in accordance with section 3, to 
determine if and to what extent there may 
be long-term adverse health effects in 
humans from exposure to any of the class 
of chemicals known as “dioxins” produced 
during the manufacture of the various 
phenoxy herbicides, and in other processes 
including the herbicide known as “Agent 
Orange”. Such study shall give particular 
attention to individuals who served as mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the period of the Vietnam conflict but may 
include others who have been or may have 
been exposed to such chemicals when such 
inclusion is feasible and appropriate. 

(2) The study required by paragraph (1) 
shall be continued for so long after the sub- 
mission of the first report under section 4(b) 
as the Secretary determines to be reason- 
able in light of the possibility of developing 
through the continuation of such study sig- 
nificant new information on the long-term 
adverse health effects in humans of expo- 
sure to dioxins. 

(b) The Secretary shall arrange, in accord- 
ance with section 2, for the conduct of a 
comprehensive scientific analysis of the ex- 
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isting literature covering other studies relat- 
ing to whether there may be long-term 
health effects in humans from exposure to 
such dioxins or other dioxins. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary shall request the 
National Academy of Sciences (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the Academy“) to 
design, monitor the performance of, and 
analyze the data from a controlled epidemi- 
ologic study and perform a review and anal- 
ysis of all pertinent scientific literature as 
required by section 1 under an arrangement 
whereby the actual expenses incurred by 
the Academy directly related to the study 
and analysis will be paid by the Secretary. 
Performance of examinations or interviews 
will be coordinated by the Academy but per- 
formed by other appropriate institutions. If 
the Academy agrees to such a request, the 
Secretary shall enter into such an agree- 
ment with the Academy. 

(b) If the Academy is unwilling to conduct 
the study required by section 1 under such 
an arrangement, then the Secretary shall 
enter into a similar arrangement with an- 
other appropriate public or nonprofit pri- 
vate entity to conduct such a study and 
analysis. 

(c) Any arrangement entered into under 
subsection (a) or (b) for the conduct of the 
study required by section 1(a) shall require 
that reports on the study be submitted 
within such time as the Secretary may re- 
quire to meet the requirement of section 
4(b). Any arrangement entered into under 
subsection (a) or (b) for the conduct of the 
literature analysis required by section 1(b) 
shall require that the analysis be completed 
and reports on the study be submitted 
within such time as the Secretary may re- 
quire to meet the requirement of section 
4(a). 


Sec. 3. The Secretary may request rele- 
vant information required by section 1(a) 
from any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the head of any agency from 
which such information is requested shall 
promptly furnish such information to the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 4. (a) Not later than 12 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit to the appropriate 
committees of Congress a report on the lit- 
erature analysis conducted pursuant to sec- 
tion 1(b). 


(b) Not later than 24 months after the 
completion of the protocol for the study re- 
quired by section 1(a), and annually thereaf- 
ter until the study is completed or terminat- 
ed, the Secretary shall submit to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress a report 
containing— 

(1) a description of the results thus far ob- 
tained under the study (including support- 
ing data and other materials provided by 
the entity that conducted the study); 


(2) the recommendations, if any, of such 
entity for legislative and administrative 
action; and 


(3) such comments on the results of the 
study and recommendations for legislative 
and administrative action as the Secretary 
considers appropriate. 


Sec. 5. The study and literature analysis 
required to be conducted by section 1 shall 
be conducted in lieu of the study and litera- 
ture review and analysis required to be con- 
ducted by section 307(a) of Public Law 96- 
151 (93 Stat. 1097). 
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TRIBUTE TO THE BLACK WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, INC. 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to the attention of this 
great body, the establishment of an or- 
ganization committed to enhancing 
the welfare of our Nation’s war veter- 
ans. This new organization is the 
Black Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., which has pledged to actively 
assist veterans in securing all their en- 
titlements while telling the Nation of 
the contributions blacks have made in 
maintaining American freedom, even 
though we were not always benefici- 
aries of that freedom. 

I invite you to join me in extending 
a helping hand to this and other veter- 
an’s organizations in securing the 
rights veterans have earned, at the 
same time that we work to retain ade- 
quate funding for those programs 
which have truly assisted America’s 
service men and women. 

For your information, I would like to 
submit a list of officers of the Black 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., 
and an outline of its goals and objec- 
tives. 

BLACK WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Inc., 

List of officers: Rudolph Christian, Na- 
tional Commander; Vernon Johns, Jr., Chief 
of Staff; Edward Young, Quartermaster, 
Maurice Godley, Public Relations; Maxine 
Cade, Chief Counsel. 

Bo of advisors: Dr. Glenwood P. 
Roane; Edward Jackson; Henry Powell; Dr. 
Overton Johnston; Rev. Royal J. Nickens, 
Sr.; Tyree P. Felder, III: Dr. Charles F. 
Christian. 

The Black War Veterans is a non-profit 
organization made up of veterans who 
served during the following periods of war, 
April 6, 1917 through November 11, 1918, 
December 7, 1941 through December 31, 
1946, June 27, 1950 through January 31, 
1955, and August 5, 1964 through May 7, 
1975. 

The purpose of the Black War Veterans of 
the United States are Charitable, Patriotic, 
and Educational, to maintain true allegiance 
among its veterans to the Government of 
the United States and to uphold its Consti- 
tution and Laws; to foster true Patriotism; 
to establish and strengthen comradeship 
among its members, to maintain and pro- 
claim the instititions of American freedom; 
to preserve and defend the United States 
from all enemies, whomsoever; and to perpe- 
trate the hallowed memories of all those 
who have given the full measure to devotion 
to those ideas. 

The Black War Veterans of the United 
States has two main objectives: 

First, to focus on the delivery of all medi- 
cal, social, employment, benefits and other 
support services to veterans in general in an 
effort to improve the efficiency of delivery 
thereof to black war veterans by providing 
technical assistance and guidance through 
counseling to those black veterans re-enter- 
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ing American’s maintream of society as well 
as to those who are presently here; and 

Second, to show the contribution of 
Blacks in the defense of the United States, 
“Our Black War Heroes from 1916 to 1981— 
the Missing Pages in U.S. History.” For ex- 
ample, few Americans realize that the first 
Soldier to die in America’s fight for freedom 
was a Black man, Chrispus Attucks, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1770. 

Membership shall be conferred to (a) men 
and women who served honorably in any 
branch of Armed Forces of the United 
States during the above periods, and (b) any 
eligible person not within the jurisdiction of 
a post or on active duty in the Armed 
Forces. @ 


FRANCIS X. HAYES ON PLAIN 
ENGLISH IN NEW JERSEY 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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@ Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of New Jersey is this year em- 
barking on a significant course in the 
movement to make laws and consumer 
contracts understandable to the aver- 
age citizen. The advent of “plain Eng- 
lish” laws is a step that has been long 
overdue and I am particularly proud 
of the fact that New Jersey, under the 
able leadership of Gov. Brendan 
Byrne and Assembly Speaker Christo- 
pher Jackman, has enacted a model 
plain English law. 

With efforts to enact plain English 
requirements at the Federal level be- 
ginning to gather wide support in Con- 
gress, I would like to share with you 
the experience we have had in New 
Jersey. 

My good friend, Francis X. Hayes, 
an attorney from Jersey City, N.J., has 
long been a recognized leader in the 
plain English movement. Mr. Hayes 
recently wrote a very insightful and 
informative article regarding the use 
of plain English in New Jersey law. I 
recommend the Hayes article to you as 
instructional and inspirational. 

COPING WITH THE PLAIN ENGLISH Law: A 

LAWYER'S BOOKSHELF 
(By Francis X. Hayes) 

October 16, 1981 should signal the begin- 
ning of the bitter end of turgid legalese in 
New Jersey. On this date the New Jersey 
Plain English Law becomes effective (except 
for insurance companies, which have a re- 
prieve until 1982). 

Five states have adopted plain English 
laws, but only New Jersey's law severely im- 
pacts upon lawyers in their private practice. 
The law states that a consumer contract 
must be written “in a simple, clear, under- 
standable and easily readable way.” Each of 
these standards has a particular meaning 
and function in the psycholinguistic field. 
Another article I am presently preparing 
discusses what the legislature may have 
meant by these standards, and what linguis- 


tics and English professors think these ab- 
stract words mean. 
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The law relates only to consumer transac- 
tions, but it is very broad. It applies to leas- 
ing or licensing of real or personal property, 
the obtaining of credit, insurance coverage, 
borrowing money, purchases of real or per- 
sonal property, and contracts for services, 
including professional services (retainer 
agreements); provided that any of the above 
are obtained for personal, family or house- 
hold purposes. 

Consumer contracts include “writings re- 
quired to complete the consumer transac- 
tions.” In plain English this means that 
those impossible forms you have to fill out 
in order to be reimbursed by your insurance 
company will have to be clear, understanda- 
ble and designed to be easily filled out. It 
also means that the myriad of documents 
required at a real estate closing will have to 
be clear and understandable. Even if a 
power of attorney is required in a real estate 
of financial transaction, it will have to be 
clear and understandable. 

No wonder Assembly Speaker Christopher 
Jackman, the sponsor of the bill, boasted, 
“this bill will revolutionize the legal profes- 
sion.” 

But not quite. The law, as finally passed, 
does not apply to professors of legal writing 
and it definitely does not apply to noncon- 
sumer transactions, though I'll warrant that 
many a small businessman wished it did! 

The act does provide guidelines that may 
be considered by a court or jury in deter- 
mining whether a consumer contract is 
simple, clear, understandable and easily 
readable. It must be emphasized that these 
are guidelines, not mandates, which merely 
spell out things that cause obfuscation and 
difficulty of understanding. In general, the 
law is quite flexible and equitable. 

For example, use of technical words or 
words of art are not automatically violations 
of the act. It is a defense to a suit under the 
act if one can prove that he tried in good 
faith to comply with the act. Most impor- 
tant of all, even if a consumer contract is 
not in plain English, the act does not give 
the consumer a right to void the contract, 
or right of refusal to pay, in an action to en- 
force the contract. 

The banking industry in New Jersey gen- 
erally supported the plain language legisla- 
tion because it eliminates one of the stand- 
ard defenses when a consumer is sued on a 
loan or has his car repossessed. No longer 
will the consumer be able to assert that he 
did not understand the transaction. 

There is no requirement that consumer 
contracts be written at any particular read- 
ing level. The legislature adopted a general 
standard because it felt courts and juries 
could decide from a common sense view if a 
consumer contract was in plain English, i.e. 
from the context and all the circumstances. 
Juries and courts have had no difficulty in 
coping with abstract concepts, such as de- 
ciding whether a person is negligent, or 
whether a person is guilty of careless driv- 
ing. I have enough faith in judges and juries 
to anticipate they will be able to determine 
with the same sort of common sense wheth- 
er a consumer contract is in plain English. 

If experience in other states is any guide, 
there will be little litigation under this act 
unless lawyers approach the act as a legal 
project rather than an English project. 

With this general background in mind, 
what books, articles and reference materials 
are available to help the New Jersey lawyer 
kick the habit of inflicting cruel and unusu- 
al punishment on the mother tongue? Al- 
though a simple, straightforward concept, 
plain English (or plain language—gobbledy- 
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gook is not confined to the English tongue) 
is one of the least understood concepts in 
jurisprudence. It is ironic that plain English 
laws, designed to remove confusion, have 
become such a confusing subject, primarily 
due to the ignorance of the bar as to what 
plain English is all about. 

The first book on your bookshelf should 
be David Mellinkoff’s classic “The Language 
of the Law.“ a Little Brown and Co. paper- 
back, 1963. Professor Mellinkoff's book is 
the definitive work that traces the origin, 
development and use of legalese. This 526- 
page book has over a thousand footnotes, 23 
pages of bibliography, and is the rarest of 
legal books because it is sprightly and witti- 
ly written, informs and entertains. 

A 90-page paperback “Plain English for 
Lawyers,” by Richard C. Wydick, Carolina 
Academic Press, 1979, is also must reading. 
Wydick, the dean of the University of Cali- 
fornia Law School, begins his book with the 
blunt statement that “we lawyers can’t 
write plain English” and then proceeds to 
tell us pithily how to do so. This book is the 
legal Strunk and White. I am sure you have 
read “Elements of Style” in college, and by 
all means you should reread this book! 

Thought I do not agree with Rudolph 
Flesch’s readability formula, his series of 
books on simple and clear writing should be 
on your bookshelf, particularly the “Art of 
Readable Writing,” and his latest book 
“How to Write Plain English: A Book for 
Lawyers and Consumers,” published in pa- 
perback, 1979 by Harper and Rowe. This 
latest book takes fifty of the most complex 
and convoluted sections of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code and puts them in plain English. 
Flesch proves that it can be done. His before 
and after illustrations are fascinating and 
he has credibility because he was a lawyer 
in Germany before coming to this country. 

If you wish to understand the philosophy 
and root motivations of the plain English 
movement, read Fred Rodell’s “Woe Unto 
you Lawyers,” Jeremy Bentham may be the 
great-grandfather of plain English, Cardozo 
and Holmes the grandfathers, but Fred 
Rodell is the father and godfather of plain 
English. His enduring classic, published in 
1939, was recently republished in paperback 
by Berkley Press, and his message is still 
being preached to new generations of law- 
yers. I wonder if lawyers would pan him so 
unmercifully today, as they did when his 
book first came out in 1939. Rodell’s book 
may raise hackles under your collar, but I 
personally feel that it is the most insightful 
and prescient book on law and lawyers I 
have ever read. 

Though I do not agree with the solutions 
he proposed to the perceived problems, I 
make no apologies for otherwise being a 
dyed-in-the-wool disciple of Rodell (con- 
cerned with the ends of law and not all-con- 
sumed by the means), and I credit him 
along with Karl Llewellyn and Jerome 
Frank for shaping my attitude and perspec- 
tive on law and lawyers. Mao Tse-Tung is 
the only person I know of, besides Shake- 
speare, who carried out Rodell’s solution, 
and look what’s happening in China today. 

Finally, another classic is Reed Dicker- 
son’s “Fundamentals of Legal Drafting,” 
published in 1965 by Little Brown. This 
book is a treasure trove for any lawyer who 
desires to draft lucid laws, regulations or 
legal documents. Professor Dickerson is the 
author of numerous law review articles that 
are critical of existing legal writing and 
drafting courses. Hopefully, our New Jersey 
law schools will soon institute pragmatic 
and sensible courses in legal writing and 
drafting. 
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I counted in the Index of Legal Periodi- 
cals over 500 articles on plain English and 
legal writing, dating back to 1940. There are 
over 750 articles in the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 

The most even-handed popular press arti- 
cle explaining why lawyers write as they do 
can be found in “The State of the Lan- 
guage,” University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California, 1980. This article, writ- 
ten by David S. Levine, an ex-Time Maga- 
zine staffer and now a practicing lawyer, is a 
penetrating legal analysis of plain English, 
which itself is written in plain English. 

Two of the better legal articles are Mellin- 
koff's article on the language of the Uni- 
form Commercial Code, 17 Yale Law Jour- 
nal 696, and a scholarly, informative article 
by Professor Jeffrey Davies of Rutgers- 
Camden Law School, published in 63 Virgin- 
ia Law Review 6 (1977). Davies article is en- 
titled “Protecting Consumers from Overdis- 
closure and Gobbledegook.” It sets forth 
the most comprehensive summary of the 
issues raised by plain English. 

It was fun to browse in the Index of Legal 
Periodicals. I came across an article on a 
plain English will, and a sharp rebuttal to 
the article. I came across articles on plain 
English trusts, and fascinating articles on 
plain English deeds and mortgages. 

I did not come across an article on plain 
English briefs, but I going to do an article 
on some of the plain English briefs going to 
do an article on some of the plain I have 
filed before the Supreme Court and the Ap- 
pellate Division; and maybe I will make the 
index! 

I did come across several articles on plain 
English opinions, or maybe I should say un- 
derstandable and non-so-windy opinions. 
Justice Mark Sullivan wrote an article in 
the New Jersey Law Journal, Sept. 14, 1978, 
urging clarity and brevity in court opinions. 
He did not say whether he was just as impa- 
tient with long-winded briefs. As Rudolph 
Flesch is fond of saying, it is easy for law- 
yers to hide important legal principles in a 
thicket of words. 

Flesch tells the story about a warranty 
that had buried in its verbosity the require- 
ment that the warranty be conditioned 
upon mailing or delivering the product to 
the factory. The product was a baby grand 
piano. 

An article by Associate Justice George 
Smith of the Arkansas Supreme court also 
caught my attention. It was titled “A 
Primer of Opinion Writing for Four New 
Judges,” 21 Ark. L. Rev. 197. Justice Smith 
would take away the machine guns from 
judges—opinions that contain little more 
than the rat-a-tat-tat of citations. This 15- 
page article should have a priority position 
on every judge's plain English bookshelf. 

But perhaps the best article for a judge's 
shelf is found in 18 TR Law Guide 330. It is 
called “Word Games Judges Play,” and was 
penned by Chief Justice Kenneth J. O’Con- 
nell of the Oregon Supreme Court. The 
moral of this masterpiece is that even the 
plainest of words can be misused because 
some judges do not understand the function 
words and language perform in the commu- 
nications of ideas and the analyses of prob- 
lems. See the famous, or should I say infa- 
mous editorial “Happy Talk” in the New 
Jersey Law Journal, Nov. 29, 1979, and my 
reply, Dec. 13, 1979, in a letter to the editor. 

Justice O’Connell describes such word 
games as slanting the facts in such a way 
that the conclusion follows inevitably, the 
use of strong and emphatic adjectives and 
adverbs (clearly without merit) that 
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hammer the reader into submissiveness 
(Mellinkoff describes this as the pompous 
language of the law), and “The Hideout Go 
Seek Game”—so clear there is no need to 
cite authority. There are many other games 
catalogued in this priceless article. Really, it 
is a short course on law, which echoes Ro- 
dell's approach—too often lawyers and 
judges regard words, especially abstract 
words, as having substance and meaning 
without relation to the real world in which 
they are used. 

After analyzing all the statements of the 
New Jersey State Bar Association and the 
lawyers who testified on the plain English 
bill, I have become convinced that the legal 
profession, including the judiciary, is badly 
in need of training in semantic analysis. 
How can we use words, which are our only 
working tools for solving realistic everyday 
problems, without a working knowledge of 
semantics. 

I would suggest that reading the litera- 
ture on semantics is more important than 
the advance sheets. All the plain English 
laws in the world will not solve our language 
problem until lawyers understand what 
words and communications are all about. 

There are several excellent style books 
and general books on good writing, such as 
the “Reader Over Your Shoulder” by Eng- 
lish authors Robert Graves and Alan Hodge, 
Random House (1979) and “Simple and 
Direct” by Jacques Barzun. The books by 
Edwin Newman, William Safire and John 
Simon are good antidotes for the diseased 
English that lawyers, bureaucrats and edu- 
cators write. 

In a class by itself is “The Grammatical 
Lawyer” by Morton Freeman, published by 
the American Law Institute. Incidentally, I 
counted over a thousand cases in the decen- 
nials where adversarial ethics permitted 
suits to be brought because of dangling par- 
ticiples or misplaced modifiers, and mis- 
placed and erroneous punctuation marks. 

For the lawyer who must learn that words 
and their meanings are not just something 
found in a dictionary, it is essential to read 
“Language in Thought and Action,” by S. I. 
Hayakawa, a paper back published by Har- 
court-Brace (1964). It would be helpful to 
read an insightful essay entitled, “Law and 
Persuasion, The Language Behavior of Law- 
yers,” 108 U. of Pa. Law Rev. 35. In this 
essay Professor Walter Probert of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Law School presents a se- 
mantic explanatory review of the symbolic 
and emotive functions of words and the 
verbal and nonverbal environment of words. 
Remember good doctors do more than treat 
the symptoms; so too with plain English. 
You cannot deal with plain English unless a 
lawyer understands what language and 
words are all about. Unfortunately, too 
little attention has been paid to this subject. 

For nuts and bolts training in the art of 
writing plain English, lawyers can secure 
help from the Document Design Center of 
the American Institute for Research, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street, Washington, D.C. 
20007, I highly recommend the publications 
of this Institute, which is a nonprofit re- 
search institution staffed by some of the 
most prominent linguists in the United 
States. It puts out a free monthly publica- 
tion called “Simply States,” which discusses 
the latest developments for people who are 
interested in improving public communica- 
tion. 

The Institute has issued excellent papers 
and reports on plain English, such as “How 
to Draft More Understandable Legal Docu- 
ments,” “What is ‘Plain English’ Anyway?”, 
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and many other publications and reports 
that are available at modest fees from the 
Institute. 

I wish to explain the lack of footnotes and 
the colloquial and personal style of this arti- 
cle. I happen to agree with Rodell that foot- 
notes only distract the reader and make 
reading more difficult. For Rodell's irrever- 
ent thoughts about footnotes, see “Goodby 
to Law Reviews,” 23 Virginia L. Rev. 38. 

If I be faulted for too personal a style for 
a sober journal like this—my defense is that 
I, Frank Hayes, created and wrote this arti- 
cle and I do not think I should be neutered 
or forced to write so impersonally that these 
“thousands of black marks on white paper” 
(definition of words) may just as well be 
considered by the reader to come from outer 
space. 

Although I do not agree with Flesch that 
you should always write as you talk, I be- 
lieve that a judicious blending of the collo- 
quial and the formal makes for the best rea- 
dable writing. 

No one criticizes lawyers when they talk. 
It is only when they put pen to paper that a 
Jekyll-Hyde change takes place. 

Congenital disease, I suppose. 

Unlike the other professions, which re- 
quire physical acts, law is solely a profession 
of words. So lawyers should love language 
and words, but generally lawyers are too 
lazy to use a Thesaurus to find the right 
word. Using a string of almost right words, 
or repetition, is not preciseness in my book. 

Plain English laws do not change any sub- 
stantive legal rights and legal duties, nor do 
such laws diminish the flow of legal ideas. 
In a nutshell, all they say is that complex 
legal ideas do not have to be communicated 
in complex and convoluted language. 

To borrow from a great President, lawyers 
have nothing to fear about the plain Eng- 
lish law except fear itself. 


SIDNEY MEYERS TO RECEIVE 
THE DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN 
AWARD 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the work of Samuel 
Sidney Meyers of Richmond, Va., and 
the tribute which is being paid to him 
by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith on Sunday, April 12, 1981. 
The Distinguished Citizen Award 
which Sidney is receiving reflects the 
esteem in which he is held by his col- 
leagues. A leader in the furniture in- 
dustry, he is distinguished by his ac- 
complishments in the business com- 
munity and by his concern for the wel- 
fare of others. 

President of the Heilig-Meyers Co., 
he has given to that enterprise more 
than four decades of dedicated service, 
and is a member of the board of the 
National Home Furnishings Associ- 
ation. Despite the demands of his pro- 
fessional life, he takes an active role in 
community life, and has held numer- 
ous leadership positions. He is a past 
president of the Beth Sholom Home 
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of Virginia, and a past president of the 
Richmond Easter Seal Society. He is a 
member of the board of the Virginia 
Easter Seal Society, the Richmond 
Jewish Federation, the Jewish Family 
Services, the Richmond Jewish Feder- 
ation Foundation, and the Richmond 
Ambassadors. He is also a trustee of 
the board of the Jewish Community 
Center and a member of the Rotary 
Club. 

Sidney is admired by all who know 
him for his innovative and creative ap- 
proach in confronting challenges, an 
approach which is mirrored by his 
constructive and his compassionate 
outlook toward his friends, associates, 
and his fellow man. Consistently, he 
has taught respect for humane values 
not merely by precept but by example. 

Because of the outstanding work of 
a lifetime, I feel it is appropriate that 
we too recognize Sidney’s accomplish- 
ments and contributions to society.e 


GEN. ANDREW GOODPASTER: A 
GOOD NEIGHBOR 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of this year, my congressional dis- 
trict—New York’s 26th—will be losing 
one of our most prominent citizens: Lt. 
Gen. Andrew Goodpaster who has 
served with distinction as the Superin- 
tendent of the U.S. Military Academy 
since June of 1977. 

General Goodpaster has been much 
more to us than simply the Superin- 
tendent of our Nation’s outstanding 
military academy at West Point; he 
has been a friend, the driving force 
behind many of the significant 
changes which have strengthened 
West Point and which have altered 
the profile of the Army officer going 
into the world after graduation. 

General Goodpaster came to West 
Point in the midst of turmoil during 
the difficult period in 1977 when stu- 
dent morale was at a nadir because of 
the cheating scandal which rocked 
West Point, General Goodpaster took 
command of the situation and imple- 
mented some 90 percent of the 
changes suggested by the Pentagon to 
improve the quality of training at the 
Academy. Goodpaster’s philosophical 
and intelligent assessment of the po- 
tentials and achievements of the Acad- 
emy have contributed to making 
USMA the fine institution that it is 
today. 

During the general’s tenure at West 
Point, many significant developments 
have occured including the graduation 
of the first women cadets. General 
Goodpaster’s leadership and character 
have made possible the transition be- 
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tween an all male school and a coed 
university. 

Over the next few years, General 
Goodpaster will be fulfilling his serv- 
ice to our great Nation by going to 
Washington to advise the administra- 
tion on the important MX missile 
project. At that time, I hope that my 
colleagues will have the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the general 
so that you may come to know him 
and experience firsthand his wit, 
wisdom, and clear vision of our Na- 
tion’s future. 

We in the Hudson Valley region will 
miss General Goodpaster when he 
goes south in June, and I want to wish 
the general every success in his future 
endeavors, much health and happiness 
to both he and Mrs. Goodpaster along 
the way. o 


DEMOCRATIC VIEW ON ECO- 
NOMIC AND TAX PROPOSALS 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked the first major address by 
the new chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Charles T. 
Manatt of California. Speaking before 
the National Press Club of Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mr. Manatt gave an excel- 
lent articulation of the Democratic 
Party’s views on the administration's 
economic and tax proposals. 

Sympathetic to the physical condi- 
tion of the President and delighted at 
the progress being made by the Presi- 
dent and the others injured in the 
March 30 incident, Mr. Manatt point- 
ed out that his critique of the Republi- 
can proposals was neither personal nor 
negative. As he has previously stated, 
the role of the loyal opposition is to 
speak out when the White House es- 
pouses policies the Democratic opposi- 
tion views as contrary to its principles 
and its responsibilities. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to take note of the points 
raised by Mr. Manatt in his speech: 

REMARKS OF DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CHARLES T. MANATT 

At the outset today, I want to express to 
you how deeply grieved we all are over the 
attempt on the life of the President. Wheth- 
er Republican or Democrat, we all respect 
and support the person who holds the high- 
est office in the land. Our concern is with 
President and Mrs. Reagan; and his speedy 
recovery is our prayer. 

It is an outrage that anyone should even 
attempt such harm. It is, of course, far more 
lamentable that the President, his trusted 
aide Jim Brady, Tim McCarthy of the 
Secret Service, and Policeman Thomas Del- 
ahanty were, in fact, wounded in this act. 
We wish them all a speedy and complete re- 
covery. 

Just as we, as Americans, respect the 
Office of the Presidency, we also take seri- 
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ously the political process and functions of 
Government. And it is about politics and 
Government that I want to speak to you 
today. 

I take my hat off to my Republican coun- 
terparts for the campaign they have mount- 
ed. They have focused on the most attrac- 
tive of themes. They have told this country 
that the Republicans have found a way to 
reduce inflation and balance the budget, 
and do it in a way that is equitable, fair, and 
not too painful. 

Certainly, if they had the formula to do 
that, they should have their program 
passed. There is no question that this coun- 
try wants an end to inflation. There is no 
question that if it can be done fairly and 
equitably and without the wholesale de- 
struction of valuable Government services, 
it should be done. 

But, the Republican proposals will not 
curb inflation. They will not be fair, equita- 
ble or painless. 

Do the Republicans even believe that 
rhetoric themselves? I think not. The Re- 
publicans have a hidden agenda. In the 
name of fighting inflation and stimulating 
the economy, they are attempting to roll 
back 50 years of progressive tax and social 
policy. They want more for the rich and less 
for the average American family. 

I have to thank Interior Secretary Watt 
for admitting the administration’s real 
game plan. He said in New York a few weeks 
ago that (the Republicans) will use the 
budget system to be the excuse to make 
major policy decisions and changes.” It is 
the first time I have heard a member of this 
administration be so candid. It makes me 
think of John Mitchell’s advice: “Watch 
what we do, not what we say.” 

I have long suspected that this adminis- 
tration was not out to cut programs because 
there was a budget deficit. The Republicans 
cut programs that help people because they 
just plain do not like those programs. The 
Republicans and their special interest 
friends would not like them even if the 
budget were running a surplus. They are 
simply trying to cover their tracks by stam- 
peding people with talk of economic catas- 
trophe. 

Let me give you a couple of examples of 
how the Republicans are using their simple 
appeal of reducing the size of Government 
as a cloak to hide much tougher issues. 
When it comes to energy, the administra- 
tion is not just following a leaner, slimmer 
version of our national policy. It is totally 
reversing field, putting money into nuclear 
power and taking it away from energy con- 
servation and the development of alternate 
energy resources. That is not simply an ex- 
ercise in number shuffling. 

That is a major policy question that 
should be put squarely to the American 
people. 

Every poll taken in the last year shows 
the American people want support for con- 
servation and alternate energy sources. 

The Republicans and the oil industry lob- 
byists read the papers as well as we do; they 
know they don’t have the support. So what 
they can’t get directly, they hope to get in 
the name of slimming government and bal- 
ancing the budget. 

Or look at the Legal Services Corporation. 
The administration basically wants to do 
away with it. Is it because they want to 
tighten the belt? No. Budget Director Stock- 
man made clear that this cut is not a matter 
of money but of philosophy. Just 2 weeks 
ago he said that he does not “believe that 
there is * * * any basic right to legal serv- 
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ices.” I would like that issue put to an 
American people who believe in fair and 
equal justice. I'd like to see what they have 
to say. 

The Republicans have also told American 
working people that this budget is painless; 
that it is in their interest. They’re wrong, 
and I think they know they’re wrong. Not 
only is there no safety net for the truly 
needy; there is no safety net for the average 
working family. 

The administration proposes to gut the 
Middle Income Tuition Assistance Act; to 
take money from hard-pressed urban and 
suburban school districts by slashing money 
from the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act; to cut mass transit capital grants 
by $1.4 billion next year and to phase out 
operating subsidies by 1985; to destroy trade 
adjustment assistance; and to give away our 
national park system. Who does all of that 
hurt? The average working family. 

Nor is there any fairness in what the Re- 
publicans want to do. Cutbacks in minimum 
social security benefits, legal aid and the 
displaced homemakers program hurt women 
just because that are more economically 
vulnerable than men. The $900 million 
dropped from the veterans’ administration 
budget asks veterans, particularly those 
from Vietnam, to be treated as second class 
citizens in the country for which they 
fought. 

And all of these examples don’t even 
touch upon cuts that hurt minorities, inner 
city dwellers, or farmers or calls for submin- 
imum wage and the gutting of OSHA. There 
the agenda is not hidden at all. 

In fact, the Republican budget is an at- 
tempt to place a vastly increased burden on 
State and local governments. It will place 
unbearable pressures on State and local 
taxes, which hit the average property tax- 
payer hardest. 

In the next 3 years, as the impact to their 
policies become clear and the inequities 
become apparent, the Republicans will live 
to regret their early victories—and so will all 
the rest of us. 

On the tax side of the picture, the Repub- 
licans’ pursuit of their hidden agenda is 
even more blatant. They say Kemp-Roth 
will save the economy. The experts don’t be- 
lieve it. I don’t believe it. We know Vice 
President Bush doesn't believe it. 

The whole argument is just a cloak to 
take money from the vast majority of 
Americans and to give it to the rich. The 
family that earns $200,000 saves $23,500 by 
1984. But if you earn $20,000 you are going 
to receive only $1,450. And when all of this 
is adjusted for “bracket creep” caused by in- 
flation and this year’s increase in payroll 
taxes, less than 1 percent of American fami- 
lies will save any money at all. And what do 
we get for this transfer of money to the 
rich? Nothing much. 

The Joint Economic Committee just re- 
leased a report showing that if we follow 
Kemp-Roth, the Federal deficit could reach 
$100 billion by 1984. So much for supplyside 
economics generating all that budget-bal- 
ancing tax revenue. As Mo Udall said, “it is 
like diving into an empty swimming pool 
and hoping it would be filled with water 
before you hit bottom.” 

Indeed, the study concludes inflation does 
not drop substantially and the rate of capi- 
tal formation as a percentage of GNP will 
be the same in 1984 as it is today. Why? The 
Republican tax program is not targeted. 
There is nothing which assures that the 
money the wealthy will save will be turned 
into savings and investment. There is no 
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quarantee of more jobs for American Work- 
ers. 

There is simply no basis in history to sug- 
gest that giving ourselves an across the 
board tax cut will assist in abating inflation. 

The central point in amending our tax 
policy must be to create more motivation 
for capital formation, to increase productiv- 
ity, and to create more jobs and a larger 
GNP. That is how, on a significant scale, we 
can begin winning our battle with inflation. 
Tax reductions should be designed to get 
the greatest investment return for every tax 
dollar given up. 

For instance small business must be the 
recipient of a substantial part of this new 
assistance. One clear example of how to 
target that assistance effectively would be 
to increase from $100,000 to $200,000 or 
$250,000, the level to which the lower corpo- 
rate tax rate of 40 percent applies. That will 
directly strengthen the motivation of small 
business to invest and grow. - 

Similarly targeted changes in investment 
tax credits and depreciation will promote 
further corporate investment, create jobs, 
and increase productivity. 

The entire Republican tax proposal 
simply gives enormous advantages to the 
wealthy and very little or nothing for 
middle and low income Americans. That is 
unfair and unwise. We must see that there 
is real tax equity. Bracket creep and addi- 
tional social security payments don’t matter 
to the highest income earners, but they are 
of major importance to everyone else. 
Whether it is social security tax credits or 
some other proposal, there must be real, 
rather than fake, help for the average 
American family. 

When all is said and done, the Republican 
agenda gives to the rich but offers nothing 
to those who feel the pinch of inflation 
most. It does not call for sacrifice from 
those who are most able to pay but rather it 
makes life less worthwhile for those who 
need our parks, ride mass transit, or require 
college tuition assistance. 

The Republicans have given up on the 
future in favor of the status quo. There is 
no hope for the working family in the 
Stockman view of the world. there is only 
cutting back and giving up. Just ask folks 
who can't afford to pay their heating bills 
or a college tuition. Just ask the young 
family who can't afford to. buy their first 
home. 

The ultimate failure of the Republican 
philosophy is that it does not see itself im- 
proving our lives. And, fundamentally, that 
is a message to most Americans that they 
cannot control their own destiny. Except for 
the very rich in our society, the average 
American can’t assure a better life without 
a Government which provides a way to 
build a real and brighter tomorrow. 

There are some things individuals simply 
cannot do—and that indeed can be done 
better by an efficient, effective Govern- 
ment. Was there any way to clean up the air 
or water before the Clean Air and Clean 
Water Acts? Was there adequate care for 
the elderly before medicare? Was there any 
financial assurance for senior citizens before 
social security? Was there any way to pre- 
vent hungry and malnourished children 
before the school lunch program and food 
stamps? 

You know that the answer to each and 
every one of those questions is “no”. And 
you and I know that the Republicans really 
have no good alternative except to complain 
that the Government should not be doing 
these things at all. 
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This ideologically-driven administration is 
tied up in knots by its own philosophy. It 
wants to make Government disappear even 
if the problems remain. It leaves itself no 
flexibility to find workable solutions. The 
current fascination with doing nothing will 
wear off, I predict, when we fully realize 
there is much that still must be done. 

As Hubert Humphrey said: 

“The moral test of Government is how it 
treats those who are in the dawn of life, the 
children; those who are in the twilight of 
life, the aged; and those who are in the 
shadows of life, the sick, the needy and the 
handicapped.” 

We share the vision of Hubert Humphrey. 
We reject the vision of Jesse Helms. 

I stand here today and tell you that the 
Democratic Party is looking to the future. 
We are aggressively seeking out solutions to 
those issues that are going to matter most 
in the coming years. Just yesterday, Demo- 
crats on the House Budget Committee pro- 
posed an alternative approach to our Na- 
tion’s economic challenges. The debate on 
the budget will demonstrate that there are 
real ways to make Government more effi- 
cient, to fight inflation, and to rebuild our 
economy. 

The American people are fair. They are 
intelligent. They are pragmatic. The Ameri- 
can people are going to ask in time whether 
this administration’s real agenda serves 
their interest. I know what the answer will 
be. As a great Republican President once 
said, “You cannot fool all of the people all 
of the time.” Their answer will be a re- 
sounding “no”. 

And when they make that decision, the 
political tide will change, and indeed, 
change in our direction. 

Thank goodness. 

And thank you.@ 


KEN CORY—1981 HISTADRUT 
AWARD HONOREE 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pleasure that I ask my 
colleagues to join with me in recogniz- 
ing Mr. Ken Cory, the Orange County 
Trade Union Council’s 1981 Histadrut 
Award honoree. 

Histadrut is an award presented 
each year to outstanding men and 
women of the labor community who 
exemplify a spirit of brotherhood and 
friendship toward the nation of Israel. 
Funds raised through Histadrut are 
people-to-people funds and are target- 
ed directly to specific health, educa- 
tion, social, and cultural exchange pro- 


Ken Cory, one of this year’s two His- 
tadrut recipients, has had a long and 
distinguished career as a public serv- 
ant on behalf of the people of Orange 
County and the State of California. 
During his tenure as a State assembly- 
man, Ken was known as a friend of 
working men and women, a protector 
of consumer rights, and an advocate 
for public education. Now in his 
second term as State controller, Ken 
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has continued to champion the cause 
of taxpayers and consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting this 
year’s Histadrut award to Ken Cory, 
the Orange County Trades Council 
recognizes a man of the highest integ- 
rity, and personal commitment to the 
service of his community. Through 
Ken’s efforts the quality of life for all 
Californians has been made better. 

It is, therefore, an honor to ask my 
colleagues to join with me in congratu- 
lating Ken Cory—an outstanding man 
of labor and a dedicated public serv- 
ant—as the 1981 Histadrut Award hon- 
oree.@ 


SOCIAL SECURITY BANKRUPTCY 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
present social security system can be 
identified at this time as wed with 
bankruptcy. Not only is this program’s 
mismanagement and fraud perpetrat- 
ed by the Congress of these United 
States going to cheat and irreparably 
injure many older Americans who 
have spent their lives paying into the 
system, but it is going to catapult the 
entire Government into bankruptcy as 
well. 

The following excerpt from “The 
Ruff Times,” April 1, 1981, by Howard 
J. Ruff, explains the crisis quite clear- 
ly. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Welfare is money taken from one person 
and given to another. If you are retired, 
money was taken from your paycheck and 
given to people who were then receiving 
Social Security. Because of that, you feel 
it’s right to take the money from present 
workers to give to you when you retire. Why 
don’t you feel that way about all other 
taxes? (Maybe that’s not such a bad idea.) 

Here are the facts of life. This program, if 
sold as an insurance plan by private enter- 
prise, would have its perpetrators in jail. 
The Social Security plan was a hoax and a 
fraud from its very beginning. Sometime in 
the Inflationary Eighties, the total money 
you will be paid from the Social Security 
System in one year will grossly exceed the 
total amount of all contributions you made 
during your lifetime. Where will all the 
extra money come from? 

If you can’t refute the following facts, you 
will have to agree with me. 

1. There is no solution to the Social Secu- 
rity problem without limiting benefits to 
only those who need them. It needs far 
more money than it can collect, and your 
contribution has already been poured down 
the Federal rathole. 

2. There is no trust fund, only government 
IOU’s—promises to print money. When the 
money is printed, it dilutes the savings and 
purchasing power of every American. It (in- 
flation) will take an avalanche of new 
money to meet all commitments if everyone 
accepts their check. If they do, where does 
the money come from? 
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The head of the US Social Security was 
recently asked if it were true that the Social 
Security System was in financial trouble. 
His reply was. “No! As long as Congress has 
the power to continue raising taxes, the 
Social Security System is in no danger.” A 
more honest answer is, as long as the gov- 
ernment has the power to print money, the 
Social Security System will not go broke. 
The money, however, will go broke. 

3. $7% trillion will be paid to Social Secu- 
rity recipients, at present payment levels, 
over and above that which is collected in 
FICA taxes from those same people, even 
with no inflation assumptions. That is more 
than the value of everything that everyone 
in American owns. Where will the money 
come from? 

4, If the government merely indexes pay- 
ments to keep them even with inflation, 
which it has done throughout the life of the 
program, the printing presses will have to 
run full time and then some, guaranteeing a 
ruinous inflation. 

5. You did not “pay into the Social Secu- 
rity System.” You paid into the Treasury 
General Fund. The government promised to 
give you that money back. They never in- 
tended to. They intended to print new 
money, or rip it off from future workers. 
They didn’t keep it safe and secure and 
invest it for you. They spent it. This is a 
massive chain letter. You put your name on 
the bottom of the list and send your money 
to the guy at the top and hope that enough 
suckers will come in at the bottom so that 
you will receive yours when you get to the 
top. 

I don’t question that Social Security pay- 
ments have benefited many millions of 
older people. Government CAN solve prob- 
lems with money. But what about the cost 
of those solutions that will be borne by 
future generations? The Social Security 
people admit this by using such euphe- 
misms as “the pact between the genera- 
tions” to sugarcoat the fact that Social Se- 
curity is not a contract with yourself, but a 
contract with later generations to pay you, 
as you have paid the previous generation. 
The core of the problem is that they prom- 
ised you more than they will collect from 
you, more than can be collected from future 
workers, and more than can be paid without 
printing trillions of new dollars. 

That's all wonderfully idealistic, but they 
are being kind at the expense of the col- 
lapse of the monetary system. The time will 
come when you will get $100,000 a year in 
Social Security benefits—but it won't be 
enough to live on! 

You can argue all you want about how 
unjust it would be not to receive back 
money after having put money in. That is 
the essence of my point. It is immoral to 
promise that you can take out more money 
than you put in, yet that is precisely what 
happens, as payments are indexed to higher 
inflation. 

There is a place in our society for taking 
care of those who cannot take care of them- 
selves, but there is no place in my catalogue 
of moral positions for destroying the cur- 
rency to pay those who do not need it. 

We have shoved the bill for payment for 
this monstrosity onto our children and 
grandchildren, a form of “taxation without 
representation.” Is that moral? 

1. Slash the benefits. Bring outgo down to 
income. 

2. Expand the economy several times 
faster, and increase the birthrate to provide 
more patsies to rip-off. That, of course, is 
impossible. 
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3. Print money, bringing the monetary 
system, Social Security, and everything else 
crashing down around our ears. That is the 
inevitable choice. 

I am trying to be a realist. Many of our 
subscribers are not realistic about this emo- 
tional issue, mostly because they don’t un- 
derstand. Ignorance is deadly, as ignorance 
has brought our nation to its present pre- 
carious position. 

The increases in Social Security payments 
will offset more than tenfold every Reagan 
budget cut. It is beyond and outside his con- 
trol. 

So, there you are folks. If Reagan gets his 
whole program, and then some (and his 
injury may increase the chances he will, 
just based on sympathy), it will only tempo- 
rarily slow the rate of inflation below that 
which we would have had under Carter. In- 
creased inflation will probably not take off 
before the fourth quarter of 1981, or possi- 
bly sometime next year, because of the re- 
cession and the slight slowing of the rate of 
increase in the federal budget. 


TAX CREDIT BILL 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill in the 96th Congress, H.R. 
264, to correct an inadvertent omission 
in the 1978 National Energy Tax Act. 
My bill, which was subsequently co- 
sponsored by 37 other Members, would 
have substantially benefited our Na- 
tion’s energy conservation efforts and 
helped relieve the high energy cost 
burdens for millions of Americans. 
The Senate saw the wisdom of that 
bill and voted to insert its objective 
into the 1980 Crude Oil Windfall 
Profit Tax Act. However, it was comin- 
gled with other features and the con- 
ferees, in revising the windfall profit 
tax bill, dropped the objective of my 
bill. 

Since I believe that that objective is 
sound, and should be again considered 
on its own merits, I am introducing it 
now. I invite other Members to co- 
sponsor it and to help seek its early 
consideration and enactment. Please 
notify my office of your desire to co- 
sponsor the bill. 

BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF BILL 

The National Energy Tax Act of No- 
vember 9, 1978, Public Law 95-618, 
provided a 15-percent tax credit for ex- 
penditures on energy conservation 
measures, such as insulation, storm 
windows and doors, and so forth, up to 
$300 credit for a maximum expendi- 
ture of $2,000. The Congress in 1978 
clearly intended, as shown by the con- 
ference report on that act (H. Rept. 
95-1773, pp. 42, 43), that “owners and 
renters would be eligible for the 
credit.” That credit applied to resi- 
dences constructed prior to April 20, 
1977, and was intended to provide an 
economic tax incentive to millions of 
people to insulate their homes. 
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However, the 1978 act imposed a 
condition that the residential unit on 
which the taxpayer made those ex- 
penditures must be the taxpayer’s 
“principal residence.” The taxpayer 
could receive the tax credit for making 
such insulation expenditures in his or 
her principal residence regardless of 
whether the taxpayer is the landlord 
or the tenant. 

But that condition overlooked a real 
economic fact of life—namely—very 
few tenants would spend up to $2,000 
to insulate a residence owned by some- 
one else, just to get a tax credit of 
$300 or less. 

Furthermore, the landlord would 
not get a tax credit for making energy 
conservation expenditures on a dwell- 
ing occupied by a tenant, because the 
dwelling would not be the landlord’s 
principal residence. 

Hence, the net effect of that condi- 
tion is to eliminate the tax credit in- 
centive that Congress intended for en- 
couraging insulation of millions of 
homes occupied by tenants. 

From an energy conservation point 
of view, it makes no difference wheth- 
er 10 taxpayers spend $20,000 for 
energy conservation measures and re- 
ceive $3,000 tax credit for 10 resi- 
dences which are the principal resi- 
dences for each of them—or whether 
the same amount of money is spent 
for the same kind of energy conserva- 
tion measures and the same amount of 
tax credit received, by one taxpayer, 
for the same number of dwellings 
which are the principal residences of 
10 different persons or families. And 
when the 10 residences are insulated, 
the total amount of the tax credits, 
and the reduction in tax revenues, are 
precisely the same in both cases. 

My bill would allow the energy 
credit for every residential unit in 
which the taxpayer installs energy 
conservation measures, even though it 
is not his or her principal residence, so 
long as it is the principal residence of 
someone. The bill would thus provide 
the same tax incentive for insulating 
residences that Congress intended in 
the 1978 act, but with the assurance 
that every dwelling, whether occupied 
by the owner or by a tenant, will be 
within the coverage of the tax incen- 
tive, both legally and realistically. 

This objective was adopted by the 
Senate when it amended section 201 of 
the Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act, 
H.R. 3919, 96th Congress. But the 
Senate amendment went further. It 
abolished the principal residence re- 
quirement, in order to make the tax 
credit available for vacation homes, 
and so forth. 

My bill retains the “principal resi- 
dence” requirement because I believe, 
in view of the great demand for insula- 
tion materials, that it would be more 
cost-effective to encourage insulation 
of year-around residences than vaca- 
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tion and temporary residences, at least 
until the demand for insulation mate- 
rials abates. But I see no justification 
for distinguishing between year- 
around residences occupied by owners, 
and year-around residences occupied 
by tenants as their principal resi- 
dences. 

Of course, my bill also provides that 
no taxpayer can secure double tax 
credits by virtue of the energy conser- 
vation tax credit provisions and the 
existing investment credit provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

I made only one change in my Dill. 
In the 96th Congress, it would have 
applied to residences constructed 
before April 20, 1977. Because of the 
general 3-year rule on amending tax 
returns, and in light of the consider- 
able publicity accorded to my bill 
when it was introduced in January 
1979, I have revised my present bill to 
apply to expenditures made on such 
residences after December 31, 1978.6 


INTRODUCTION OF  LEGISLA- 
TION REPEALING STANDARD 
208 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am introducing legislation 
which would direct the Secretary of 
Transportation to repeal the Depart- 


ment’s current regulation requiring 
the installation of passive occupant re- 
straint systems. 

During the last administration, the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration issued a regulation, 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 208, 
which would require automobile man- 
ufacturers to begin installing either 
airbags or automatic seatbelts in cars. 
The regulation requires installation of 
these restraint systems in large cars 
beginning in model year 1982, interme- 
diate cars in model year 1983, and 
small cars in model year 1984. Since 
most large and intermediate size cars 
are manufactured by domestic compa- 
nies, this implementation schedule 
means that manufacturers will have to 
install this equipment in their produc- 
tion several years before foreign man- 
ufacturers will be required to do so. 
Since the public has shown little or no 
interest in buying either passive belts 
or airbags, domestic manufacturers 
will be placed at a significant competi- 
tive disadvantage because of the im- 
plementation schedule. 

Virtually everyone acknowledges 
that seatbelts, if worn, provide a good 
margin of safety in automobile acci- 
dents. The problem, of course, is get- 
ting people to buckle up. NHTSA pro- 
poses to solve this problem by requir- 
ing the installation of very question- 
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able equipment. At the present time 
there are only two ways to comply 
with the standard. 

First, the standard can be met by in- 
stallation of passive seat belts; that is, 
the kind that automatically wrap 
around the occupant when he or she 
enters the automobile. These seatbelts 
are uncomfortable and inconvient, and 
General Motors’ experience with them 
indicates that consumers may will 
tend to cut them out rather than 
having to deal with the inconvenience 
inherent with these kinds of seatbelts. 
If this is indeed true, the consumer is 
left with no protection at all. Further, 
passive belts cannot be installed on 
automobiles with bench-type front 
seats. 

Second, an automobile could comply 
if equipped with airbags. Many Mem- 
bers will recall that the merits of air- 
bags have been hotly debated in their 
Chamber on a number of occasions in 
the last few years, and this body has 
rejected airbags time and again. Still 
the agency insists on imposing this 
equipment—of questionable effective- 
ness and high cost—on the American 
consumer. 

In 1979, the General Accounting 
Office submitted a report to Congress 
highly critical of the NHTSA’s passive 
restraint program. Among other 
things, the GAO concluded that “the 
extent of the systems’ effectiveness 
needs to be evaluated * *”; that 
tests indicate “a potential danger from 
a deploying airbag for out-of-position 
occupants”; and that the EPA and the 
Department of Labor “need to assign 
high priority to sodium azide re- 
search.” Sodium azide is the propel- 
lant used to inflate the bag. In the 18 
months since that report was issued, 
the debate has raged on, but the re- 
search has not been done. 

Further, the price tag on this untest- 
ed equipment is not low. When the 
DOT regulations were first proposed 
in 1977, the agency estimated the unit 
cost of each airbag installation to be 
$112. The automakers disputed this 
figure. According to the recent GAO 
report on the airbag, the NHTSA esti- 
mate was based on assumptions that 
were not realistic. In fact, NHTSA ma- 
nipulated industry cost estimates to 
arrive at its unreasonably low original 
estimate by leaving out vital systems 
to protect against accidental detona- 
tion. 

Since 1977, the manufacturers have 
gained further experience in the engi- 
neering and design of the airbag sys- 
tems that will actually be installed on 
mass production vehicles. Both GM 
and Ford now estimate airbag installa- 
tion costs ranging from $600 to $850 
per vehicle. And replacement after 
detonation would cost 2% times the 
initial installation—well over $1,500. 

Not only are airbags not fully tested 
and high in price, the traffic safety 
implication of bags is not clear. Air- 
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bags protect occupants only in frontal 
impacts. Frontal crashes, however, 
comprise less than 50 percent of fatal 
crashes, but the key is that the occu- 
pant has to be in the correct position 
for the airbag to be fully effective. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
the airbag affords no protection to 
front seat occupants when the crash 
involves a side collision, sideswipe, 
rear-end collision, or the rollover 
crash. Safety belts, I point out, protect 
occupants in all crash modes and offer 
continued security in second or third 
impacts after the airbag has deflated. 

Crash test experts have raised seri- 
ous questions about the effectiveness 
of airbags if the occupant is out of po- 
sition, and particularly children, who, 
from my experience, are never in the 
correct position unless they are in the 
back seat and buckled in with the 
belts. Few children are in the safe po- 
sition and belted in. Not only do air- 
bags not protect out-of-position occu- 
pants and children, but the GAO in- 
vestigations, referred to above, found 
that they could actually be life threat- 
ening, especially to children. 

The GAO report contains some very 
disturbing results of tests run by Gen- 
eral Motors, using young pigs as sub- 
stitutes for children in airbag tests. 
The pigs were strapped in various posi- 
tions that children are likely to be in. 
Apparently, a significant number 
(about 30 percent) of these pigs were 
killed due to internal injuries caused 
by the airbags hitting the abdomens of 
these animals, causing severe liver 
damage. 

Over the last 4 years, NHTSA has 
made it high priority to get airbags 
into automobiles. But there are other 
techniques for reducing accident fa- 
talities, such as road safety improve- 
ments, driver training improvements, 
increased enforcement of drunken 
driving and other traffic safety laws, 
and bridge reconstruction, to name 
just a few. This safety standard is just 
another example of the Government 
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more protection than they really need 
or want. Seatbelts are available in 
automobiles, and I am not suggesting 
that the manufacturer be allowed to 
remove them. If the consumer wishes 
to wear his seatbelt, it should be avail- 
able for him. Further, I believe that 
the NHTSA should do a much more 
complete job of educating people as to 
why they should buckle up. If the 
Government had spent as much 
money to educate consumers on seat- 
belt use as it has on developing this 
standard, many thousands of lives 
would have been saved, and there 
would be absolutely no need to pursue 
the requirement that passive restraint 
systems be installed in motor vehicles. 

The passive restraint provision in 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 208 is 
a nonsensical regulation. It should be 
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repealed. My legislation would do that, 
and I hope you will join me in support- 
ing this bill.e 


THE LIES OF HISTORY 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
criminal jargon, with regard to a 
criminal act, it becomes a conspiracy 
when two or more people plot to in- 
flict that criminal act upon an individ- 
ual, groups, a nation, or even the 
world at large. The more victims in- 
volved, the more heinous the crime. 

I have always believed, in studying 
history, that there were conspiratorial 
forces at work, that led to the deaths 
of hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, in both World Wars I and II. 
One need only read “The Final Secret 
of Pearl Harbor,“ by Adm. Robert A. 
Theobald, with introductions by Admi- 
rals Halsey and Kimmel to find out if 
we were deliberately brought into 
World War II. Then, after a period of 
almost 60 years, in 1973, Colin Simp- 
son gave us the definitive exposé of 
what, who, where, and why America 
was brought into World War I. The 
title of his book, simply, “Lusitania.” 

I leave it to my colleagues to note 
the amazing similiarities, such as the 
breaking of the German code before 
World War I and the breaking of the 
Japanese code prior to World War II, 
and discern for themselves, whether a 
conspiracy existed. 

One aspect of the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania, to psychologically condition 
the American people that the Ger- 
mans had acted as barbarians in sink- 
ing the Lusitania, was the fact, later 
proved a lie, that the German Govern- 
ment had cast a commemorative 
medal for distribution to the German 
Navy and the public in general, to 
symbolize the greatness of the 
German nation. 

The medal was even listed in volume 
XXIX, No. 5, May 1916 of the Numis- 
matist, as having been struck on May 
5, 1915, with the inscription indicating 
that “No Contraband,” meaning no 
ammunition was on board the Lusi- 
tania. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The fact of the matter is, the Lusi- 
tania was sunk on May 7 and not May 
5. Another falsehood perpetrated on 
the American people, was that the Lu- 
sitania was not carrying war materiel. 
Americans were under the impression 
that the Lusitania was a pleasure 
ship. And yet, the British Admiralty 
openly designated the Lusitania as a 
ship of war, and in fact, was carrying 
tons of ammunition. 

To add more to “Lusitania,” written 
by Colin Simpson, and mentioned ear- 
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lier, I urge my colleagues to now read 
another chapter of verification as to 
the lies of history. The title of this 
chapter, which is XXI is simply, The 
Lusitania.” It is from the book, “False- 
hood In War-Time,” by Arthur Pon- 
sonby, a member of the British Parlia- 
ment in the year the book was pub- 
lished—1928. The chapter follows: 
FALSEHOOD IN WAR-TIME 
(By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P.) 
XXI. THE “LUSITANIA” 


The sinking of the Lusitania was a hid- 
eous tragedy and one of the most terrible 
examples of the barbarity of modern war- 
fare, but, from the point of view of suffering 
and loss of life, was not to be compared with 
many other episodes in the war. The very 
crucial political significance of the catastro- 
phe, however, gave it special propaganda 
value in inflaming popular indignation, spe- 
cially in America. Here obviously was the 
necessary lever at last to bring America into 
the war. That Germany should not have 
recognized that this would be the result of 
such action on her part was one of the 
many illustrations of her total inability to 
grasp the psychology of other peoples. 

From the point of view of propaganda it 
was necessary to show that the Germans 
had blown up a defenceless passenger ship 
flying the American flag and bearing only 
civilian passengers and an ordinary cargo. 
This was represented as a breach of interna- 
tional law and an act of piracy. The unsuc- 
cessful attempt to suppress certain facts 
which emerged leads naturally to the con- 
clusion that other attempts were successful. 
No inquiry, such as the Mersey inquiry, con- 
ducted in war-time with regard to the action 
of the enemy, can in such circumstances be 
regarded as conclusive. 

The whole truth with regard to the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania will probably never be 
cleared up. Four points may be considered 
here: 

(a) Whether she was armed. 

(b) Whether she was carrying Canadian 
troops. 

(c) Whether she had munitions on board. 

(d) Whether a medal was issued in Ger- 
many to commemorate the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 

(a) On this point there was a conflict of 
evidence. 

The Lusitania was registéred as an auxil- 
iary cruiser. The Germans declared she was 
carrying concealed guns. This was categori- 
cally denied by the captain in the inquiry. 
“She had no weapons of offence or defence 
and no masked guns.” Lord Mersey there- 
fore found this charge to be untrue. 

(b) The same may be said about the 
charge made by the Germans that she was 
transporting Canadian troops. 

(c) These two denials would be readily ac- 
ceptable, were it not for the fact that at 
first a denial and then a suppression of the 
fact she was carrying munitions was at- 
tempted. 

“It is equally untrue that the Lusitania 
was carrying ammunition on its final 
voyage.”—Daily Express, May 11, 1915. 

In America there was a threat to expel 
Senator La Follette from the Senate be- 
cause he had stated that the Lusitania car- 
ried munitions. But Mr. Dudley Field 
Malone, collector at the port of New York, 
confirmed this charge as true. 

“D. F. Malone revealed that the Lusitania 
carried large quantities of ammunition con- 
signed to the British Government, including 
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4,200 cases of Springfield cartridges. The 
Wilson administration refused to permit the 
publication of the fact. One of the principal 
charges upon which the attempt to expel R. 
M. La Follette from the Senate was based 
was that he had falsely declared that the 
Lusitania carried ammunition, and the 
prosecution of the Senator was dropped 
when Mr. Malone offered to testify on his 
behalf.”—The Nation (New York), Novem- 
ber 20, 1920. 

It was eventually admitted that the Lusi- 
tania carried 5,400 cases of ammunition. 
The captain at the inquest at Kinsale said: 
“There was a second report, but that might 
possibly have been an internal explosion.” 
The foreman of the Queenstown jury pro- 
tested that all the victims were not 
drowned. “I have seen many of the bodies, 
and the people were killed; they were blown 
to pieces.” 

The ship sank in eighteen minutes, which 
accounted for the loss of so many lives. The 
Germans, in their reply to the American 
note, referred to this point and stated: 

“It is impossible to decide, for instance, 
the question whether the necessary oppor- 
tunity was given to the passengers and crew 
to escape, until it has been determined 
whether or not the Lusitania provided 
bulkheads and boats as ordered by the Ti- 
tanic Conference for corresponding emer- 
gencies in peace-time, and whether or not 
ammunition or explosives carried in defi- 
ance of the American laws accelerated the 
sinking of the ship, which might otherwise 
have been expected either to get out the 
boats safely or reach the coast. 

“Included in her cargo was a small con- 
signment of rifle ammunition and shrapnel 
shells weighing about 173 tons. Warnings 
that the vessel would be sunk, afterwards 
traced to the German Government, were 
circulated in New York before she sailed” — 
The World Crisis, by the Right Hon. Win- 
ston Churchill, M.P. 

(d) The event having been condemned as a 
barbarous act of piracy, it became necessary 
to show that the Germans gloried in it. 

The first rumour was that a special medal 
had been bestowed on the crew of the U- 
boat which sunk the Lusitania as a reward 
for gallantry. This was dropped when the 
medal turned out to be a commemoration 
medal, not a decoration. 

It was then stated that the German Gov- 
ernment had had a medal struck in com- 
memoration of the event, but after the ar- 
mistice had it withdrawn from circulation. 
In 1919 it was found in a shop in Berlin. In 
1920 a traveller in Berlin, Frankfurt, and 
other parts of Germany could find no one 
who had ever heard of it or seen it, whereas 
in England the medals were well known and 
very easily obtained. It turned out that the 
medal was originally designed in Munich by 
a man of the name of Goetz and represents 
the Lusitania as carrying arms. Goetz may 
be described as a cartoonist in metal; his 
work was not official, and his Lusitania 
medal had a very limited circulation. Few 
Germans appear to have heard of its exist- 
ence. The large number of casts of the 
medal, which gave the impression here that 
they must be as common as pence in Ger- 
many, was explained by Lord Newton, who 
was in charge of propaganda at the Foreign 
Office in 1916. 

“I asked a West End store if they could 
undertake the reproduction of it for propa- 
ganda purposes. They agreed to do so, and 
the medals were sold all over the world in 
neutral countries, especially in America and 
South America. After some initial difficulty 
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a great success was achieved. I believe it to 
have been one of the best pieces of propa- 
ganda.”—Evening Standard, November 1, 
1926. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Lusitania 
Medal Committee stated that 250,000 of the 
medals were sold, and the proceeds were 
given to the Red Cross and St. Dunstan’s. 
Each medal was enclosed in a box on which 
it was stated that the medals were replicas 
of the medal distributed in Germany “to 
commemorate the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania.” but many of them in England could 
be purchased without any box. 

In addition to the medal, leaflets were cir- 
culated with pictures of the medal. In one 
case in Sweden a sentence was printed from 
the Kölnische Volkszeitung: “We regard 
with joyous pride this newest exploit of our 
fleet.” This sentence had been torn from its 
context, and had been originally used in 
quite another connection. 

It therefore became clear that: 

(1) No medal was given to the crew of the 
German U-boat. 

(2) No medal was struck in commemora- 
tion of the event by the German Govern- 
ment. 

(3) The German Government could not 
have withdrawn a medal it never issued. 

(4) A metal-worker in Munich designed 
the medal, which was always rare in Ger- 


many. 

(5) The large number of medals in circula- 
tion was due to the reproduction of Goetz's 
medal in Great Britain. 

The propaganda value of the medal was 
great, as Lord Newton admitted. The im- 
pression it created was absolutely and inten- 
tionally false. 


SPARE THE BUDGET AX FOR 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


èe Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House Budget Committee begins 
its work on the 1981 and 1982 budget, 
I have written the committee urging 
that they disapprove the proposed 25- 
percent rescission in funds for educa- 
tion of handicapped students, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 94-142. I be- 
lieve that the failure to adequately 
fund this important program would 
represent a reneging of the commit- 
ment this and previous Congresses 
made to these special students. 

When the Congress enacted Public 
Law 94-142 in 1975, we placed in law 
not only our commitment to help pro- 
vide a free appropriate education for 
all handicapped students ages 3 to 21, 
we also reaffirmed our view that 
handicapped students have a right to 
equal educational opportunity. Public 
Law 94-142 offers important protec- 
tions that we must continue to sup- 
port. The law authorizes services to 
the handicapped at a level of 40 per- 
cent of the cost of education for non- 
handicapped students. Yet Federal 
dollars—appropriations—have not 
begun to reach this level. Last year 
the appropriation of $922 million rep- 
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resented only 12 percent of the cost. 
In Pennsylvania, like other Northeast 
States, the Federal contribution is 
only 4 percent because the cost of spe- 
cial education is higher than other re- 
gions of the country. 

The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren has documented that though we 
have identified and are serving an in- 
creasing number of handicapped stu- 
dents, there are many who are still un- 
served, particularly children in our 
cities, rural areas, migrant communi- 
ties, and correctional institutions. 
There are waiting lists for children 
needing evaluation, particularly chil- 
dren with possible learning disabilities 
and emotional disturbances. In my dis- 
trict in Allegheny County, there are 
250 to 300 learning disabled children 
waiting to be evaluated. 

This is a unique program. Funding 
for this program, unlike many others, 
goes to the heart of the classroom. 
These funds are used for learning. 
They teach children how to talk, how 
to read, how to write. 

Importantly, funds under this pro- 
gram go primarily to local schools, 
public and private. If we cut this pro- 
gram, we will see more and more stu- 
dents being institutionalized. In the 
current year, the Federal Government 
is contributing $200 per year per child. 
The cost of institutionalizing a child 
would range from $10,000 to $20,000. 
Many of these bills would be paid by 
other Federal programs—SSI, medi- 
care and medicaid. Continuing to sup- 
port Public Law 94-142 will be cost ef- 
fective for the taxpayer—not to men- 
tion the value of opening doors in our 
schools for our disabled students. 

Finally, I would like to point out 
that the Education of All Handi- 
capped Children Act has a long bi- 
partisan history. Aspects of the pro- 
gram are over 20 years old. It was a bi- 
partisan effort that started the pro- 
gram and a bipartisan effort that 
modified it over the years. Congress 
took the initiative. Congress must sus- 
tain the momentum. 

For these reasons, I have urged the 
committee to oppose any cuts in the 
program. We cannot back off from our 
commitment to those to whom we 
have made this important promise. 


GOSHEN HISTORIC TRACK BILL 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which would 
direct the Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States to conduct a study 
to determine the most appropriate 
means of protecting the Goshen His- 
toric Track in Goshen, N.Y. 

Pursuant to this legislation, the Sec- 
retary will examine the feasibility of 
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entering into cooperative agreements 
with the owners of the track to insure 
its preservation, purchasing all or a 
portion of the track for inclusion in 
the national park system for recre- 
ational and educational uses, and such 
other means of preserving the track as 
the Secretary may determine to be ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been vitally in- 
terested in the future of the Goshen 
Historic Track for quite some time. 
This historic site is currently undergo- 
ing severe financial difficulties, and 
unless the Government steps in to pre- 
serve this vital part of our heritage, 
this resource will be lost to us forever. 

The Goshen Historic Track was the 
site where harness racing, one of the 
oldest and one of the most popular 
spectator sports in America, first 
began. The track came into existance 
in 1838, and has been in continuous 
operation since then. In 1951, the Hall 
of Fame of the Trotter was estab- 
lished at the track and remains a tour- 
ist attraction to this day. 

The 2l-acre site of the track has 
been on the National Register of His- 
toric Places since 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, too often in this great 
Nation of ours, we have been penny 
wise and pound foolish in regard to 
our historic heritage. It is far more 
difficult for the United States to chart 
where we are going when we are not 
sure where we have been. It is incum- 
bent upon us to strive to preserve for 
our children and for our grandchil- 
dren sites of importance to our herit- 
age such as the Goshen Historic 
Track. A historic site is one resource 
which cannot be replaced once it is 
lost. I am hopeful that my colleagues 
will join with me in helping to save 
the Goshen Historic Track. 

Mr. Speaker, for my colleagues in- 
formation, I am inserting at this point 
in the Recorp, the full text of this 
proposed legislation. 

H. R. — 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to conduct a study to determine the 
manner in which the area known as the 
Goshen Historic Track in Goshen, New 
York, can be protected 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

the Secretary of the Interior shall conduct a 

study to determine the most appropriate 

means of protecting the Goshen Historic 

Track in Goshen, New York. The Secretary 

shall examine the feasibility of— 

(1) entering into cooperative agreements 
with the owners of the Track to insure its 
preservation; 

(2) purchasing all or a portion of the 
Track for inclusion in the National Park 
System for recreational and educational 
uses; and 

(3) such other means of preserving the 
Track as the Secretary may determine to be 
appropriate. 

(b) The area referred to in subsection (a) 
as the Goshen Historic Track is the area of 
approximately 21 acres, situated within 
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Goshen, New York, which is bounded on the 
north by Orange Avenue, on the south by 
South Church Street, on the west by Main 
Street, and on the East by Park Way. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this Act such sums as may 
be necessary for fiscal year 1982.0 


THE 208 STANDARD 
HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


è Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill with 15 co- 
sponsors which will change the sched- 
ule of compliance of the motor vehicle 
occupant restraint safety standard— 
the 208 standard as it is known—so 
that all passenger cars, foreign and do- 
mestic, large and small, will have to 
meet the standard in the same year— 
1984. 

The 208 standard was first issued in 
1977 under the authority given to the 
Department of Transportation by the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act. The standard required 
large cars, beginning in model year 
1982, to be equipped with some form 
of passive restraint, either airbags or 
automatic seatbelts. In 1983, interme- 
diate and compact cars would be re- 
quired to meet the standard; and in 
1984, small cars would be included. 

On Monday of this week (April 6), 
the Department of Transportation an- 
nounced its intention to change the 
208 standard schedule so that large 
cars would not have to meet the pas- 
sive restraint requirement until 1983. 
The schedule for intermediate, com- 
pact, and small cars will be unchanged 
under the DOT announcement. 

While we believe the new schedule 
by DOT is a step in the right direc- 
tion, we do not feel it goes far enough. 
The bill we are introducing today 
would apply the 208 standard to all 
cars equally with compliance mandat- 
ed in 1984. 

Our bill has several advantages over 
the present 208 schedule. It provides 
substantial cost savings to consumers 
and manufacturers by making the new 
effective model year 1984. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation has estimated 
that just a 1-year deferral of the effec- 
tive date for large cars would save the 
consumers of America between $50 
and $70 million and further would 
save manufacturers between $31 and 
$43 million. The Secretary’s cost anal- 
ysis is based on an auto sales produc- 
tion model year of 1 million units of 
large-sized Passenger vehicles 
equipped with the less expensive auto- 
matic belts in each car. 

Under our bill, the savings to con- 
sumers and manufacturers would be 
substantially higher than those indi- 
cated by the Secretary’s action of de- 
laying compliance of large cars by only 
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1 year. By delaying compliance of 
large cars by 2 years, and intermediate 
and compact cars by 1 year, the sav- 
ings would be considerably higher. 
These savings would assist in the reju- 
venation of the domestic industry, pro- 
vide manufacturers additional capital 
for retooling, and assist modernization 
efforts that are so desperately needed 
in the next few years. 

Another advantage offered by our 
bill would be to improve the competi- 
tiveness of American-made cars with 
imports. 

Since most imports would not fall 
under the 208 standard until 1984, the 
present schedule would give most im- 
ports a price advantage of perhaps sev- 
eral hundreds of dollars per car for 
one full model year over large, inter- 
mediate, and compact U.S.-made cars. 
With imports already capturing over 
20 percent of the U.S. market, such an 
advantage would no doubt further 
contribute to the deterioration of the 
U.S. industry. 

We are all aware of the controversy 
caused by the 208 standard. This is an 
issue which has been before the House 
on numerous occasions. However, it 
has never been resolved to the satis- 
faction of many Members. We believe 
the bill we are introducing today will 
lay the issue to rest once and for all. It 
continues to mandate the increased 
safety provided by passive restraints 
while addressing the concerns and 
needs of domestic manufacturers. This 
legislation is the most sensible and 
reasonable approach to problems of 
passive restraints yet introduced. 

The domestic manufacturers have 
suffered a $4 billion loss in 1980 while 
facing the ongoing expensive change- 
over to small car production. The na- 
tionwide economic cyclical downturn, 
coupled with the loss of market shares 
to imported cars, especially Japanese 
manufacturers, have left the future of 
the U.S. auto industry in doubt. 
Therefore, the Energy and Commerce 
Committee, and particularly the Sub- 
committee on Telecommunications, 
Consumer Protection, and Finance, 
should hold hearings on the bill as 
soon as possible. 


NICARAGUA CUTOFF 
WARRANTED 


HON. GERALD B. H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 2, I was engaged in a 
discussion over the merits on the ad- 
ministration’s cutoff of aid to Nicara- 
gua, and challenged by two of my col- 
legues to come up with the hard evi- 
dence that the Nicaraguans were inti- 
mately involved in the flow of weap- 
ons and guerrillas into El Salvador. 
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That evidence is contained in a brief- 
ing report issued by the State Depart- 
ment on February 23, 1981—Special 
Report No. 80. It would be too costly 
to reprint here, but I would like to 
assure my colleagues that such evi- 
dence does exist, and that I have sent 
copies to the two colleagues with 
which I had the discussion. 


And while I am on the subject of the 
merits of continuing aid to Nicaragua, 
I would like to offer the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Albany 
Times-Union on April 6, 1981. As this 
article points out, not only is Nicara- 
gua involved in the instigation of left- 
ist violence throughout Latin America, 
but the ruling Sandinistas have quick- 
ly become the most flagrant violators 
of human rights in the region. 


The article follows: 
BUSIEST PRISON 


Human rights critics obsessed with the im- 
perfections of El Salvador and Guatemala 
apparently haven't noticed that revolution- 
ary Nicaragua has become, for its size, the 
pre-eminent jailer of political prisoners in 
Latin America. 

At last count—compiled by Juan Esteban 
Gonzalez, director of Nicaragua’s church- 
sponsored Human Rights Commission—the 
neo-Marxists Sandinista government was 
holding some 8,000 political prisoners. 

By contrast, the rightist government of 
Chile, long a ritual punching bag for Latin 
leftists and American liberals, is currently 
detaining something less than 100 persons 
who might reasonably be considered politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Of those imprisoned by the Sandinistas, 
about 6,500 are former members of the 
Nicaraguan National Guard that was dis- 
banded by the new government after the 
overthrow of the late Anastasio Somoza in 
July 1979. 

The Sandinistas had promised that all Na- 
tional Guardsmen would be released within 
a matter of months pending a routine 
screening process to identify guardsmen sus- 
pected of “war crimes” committed during 
the Nicaraguan civil war. Those assurances, 
made in August and September of 1979, 
have proved worthless. 

The remaining 1,500 political prisoners 
are civilians arrested since the Sandinista 
takeover. They include some supporters of 
the Somoza regime, but also Social Demo- 
crats, other moderates, and persons bold 
enough to have publicly criticized the San- 
dinista’s increasingly Marxist tilt. 

For their pains, these dissidents have been 
incarcerated without trials in a network of 
20 or so political prisons, four of which are 
located in the capital city of Managua. 

The details of these and other human 
rights abuses, including documented cases 
of torture and execution, were pieced to- 
gether by Nicaragua’s Human Rights Com- 
mission, the same body that had earlier vo- 
ciferously criticized the Somoza regime. 

But even at the height of his power, 
Somoza had never dared to close down the 
commission or confiscate its painstakingly 
collected files. 

The Sandinistas recently did just that, 
and without causing so much as a ripple in 
most of the Western press. 
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BANKRUPTCY OF THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT DEFINED 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a 
classic case of bankruptcy is defined 
when your debts exceed your ability to 
pay those debts. This is in fact where 
we are headed in this decade even if 
we pass Mr. Reagan's present budget 
proposal. Robert Kinsman succinctly 
and graphically explains this in this 
“Low Risk Advisory Letter,” published 
March 6, 1981. Howard J. Ruff re- 
printed the explanation in the Ruff 
Times, April 1, 1981. I strongly recom- 
mend my colleagues read the selec- 
tion. The article follows: 

INTEREST ON THE NATIONAL DEBT, PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE 


At the beginning of this year, with the 
total federal government debt running 
about $930 billion, the interest payments 
alone were projected for the year at just 
over $93 billion (10.1 percent). Remember, 
that’s interest alone. 

Now, if there is no increase in the federal 
debt, except for accrued interest on it and 
interest rates on it don’t increase at all (an 
impossibility since even Reagan is project- 
ing a debt increase of $125 billion by fiscal 
year 1984), the interest payments alone will 
increase to over $185 billion per year by the 
spring of 1988. (This still understates the 
problem, as it makes very low inflation as- 
sumptions. HJR) 

I realize that these numbers are so large 
we can’t grasp them fully. But, perhaps this 
will help. The total currency in circulation 
in the U.S. right now is just under $132 bil- 
lion. If the government had to use cold cash 
to pay the debt interest this year, it would 
use up 70 percent of the greenbacks in circu- 
lation! By 1988, it will need 40 percent more 
than the cash now available. Fortunately 
for the government (and unfortunately for 
us), the debt interest is paid by credits to 
bank accounts which involves a broader 
definition of money than just currency. The 
money is inflated, even without printing it. 

The government debt is just a goodly frac- 
tion of the total debt of the nation. That 
figure totals $4.3 trillion now. And the inter- 
est on it is above $430 billion per year. That 
amount is more than the definition of total 
current U.S. money supply known as M1B 
($418.5 billion). 

In other words, if all of M1B was used to 
pay the interest on the debt in the country, 
we'd still come up short. 

Now, are you ready for this? Without 
paying off some of that debt, and again as- 
suming no increase in it except for the bor- 
rowed interest, and assuming a constant in- 
terest rate paid on the debt, the interest 
alone on the total debt will double to at 
least $860 billion per year by 1988. Most im- 
portantly, if the Fed doesn’t increase our 
total liquidity (L, in their definition), by 
then we'll be using more than $1 of every $3 
available in the country to pay that interest! 
(We're already using $1 of every $5.) 

The Reagan program will have no effect 
on the numbers I've quoted, because it 
doesn’t approach a balanced budget until 
1984, and that’s what’s required to alter 
these figures. Without it (a balanced 
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budget), the government corporations, mu- 
nicipalities, and you and I have to borrow to 
pay debt interest. That’s what causes those 
figures to explode. 

It is now certain that we'll have the same 
basic risks to our investments that we've 
had for the past couple of years: a collapse 
of the credit markets due to government 
borrowing, a runaway inflation, or a col- 
lapse of the debt, known as a depression. 

The reason I say that we're still facing dis- 
aster risks, and believe that they'll be with 
us for another couple of years, at least, is a 
derivation of the above numbers. The way 
that the Fed has staved off disaster thus far 
is to monetize part of the debt: print more 
money. That is the irresistible temptation 
to avoid the ultimate disaster—a debt col- 
lapse followed by an economic collapse. The 
new money partly pays the interest on the 
debt. In the five years through 1980, the 
federal debt was up 61 percent, but total 
money available, liquidity (L), was up 71 
percent. 

The Fed will have to resort to a similar 
plan over the next several years, no matter 
what it says it will do. It cannot allow the 
debt or the interest on it to rise more rapid- 
ly than it can be financed. That means more 
money printing. That means more inflation. 
The financial roller coaster is still running. 
That means more of the same problems 
we've had. 

The only way to postpone the day of reck- 
oning on that kind of debt is to print money 
or create money through the 
system. We have lots of wild and wonderful 
ways of manufacturing money other than 
printing it and, if necessary, I am sure we 
will come up with other ways of creating 
money using good old American ingenuity 
and know-how. 

Just remember that figure—by 1988 $860 
billion will be required just to service our 
debt. That money when pumped out by the 
Federal Reserve guarantees a wild runaway 
hyperinflation. The only other alternative 
is a repudiation of debt and a refusal on the 
part of government and other debtors to 
pay interest. That will not be permitted to 
happen. People who don’t make interest 
payments can’t borrow again. They must in- 
flate or die, and they will inflate.e 


JAMAICA 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following article on Ja- 
maica prepared by Alexander Kruger, 
policy analyst for the Heritage Foun- 
dation. 

Excerpts from his study entitled 
“Jamaica After the Elections: Oppor- 
tunity for Economic Recovery” follow: 
JAMAICA AFTER THE ELECTIONS: OPPORTUNITY 

FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
INTRODUCTION 

On August 6, 1962, the day Jamaica 
achieved its independence from Britain, the 
country’s first Prime Minister, Alexander 
Bustamante, announced “the irrevocable de- 
cision that Jamaica stands with the West 
and the United States.” This irrevocable de- 
cision held true for one decade (1962-1972), 
the most prosperous decade in the island’s 
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history. During this period, Jamaica became 
an attractive site for foreign investment, 
rapidly increasing the country’s productiv- 
ity and with it the Jamaican’s standard of 
living. This prosperity came to an abrupt 
end following the victory of Michael Manley 
and the People’s National Party (PNP) in 
the elections of 1972. Manley proceeded to 
implement socialist reforms which eroded 
the country’s economic structure until the 
economy nearly collapsed in 1980. These re- 
forms reduced the standard of living sharp- 
ly and caused nearly half of all Jamaican 
professionals to flee from the poverty- 
stricken island. The recent election results 
in 1980, with the landslide victory of the 
pro-U.S. and free enterprise Jamaica Labour 
Party (JLP) leader, Edward Seaga, have 
once again brought hope to the Jamaican 
people for better times ahead. Under the 
Seaga Administration, Jamaica has the po- 
tential of becoming a viable free enterprise 
alternative to Cuba’s communist model. 


MANLEY’S ECONOMIC FAILURE 


During its eight years in office, the 
Manley government almost completely de- 
stroyed the Jamaican economy. At the time 
of Manley’s defeat, unemployment was run- 
ning at more than 35 percent; the figure 
stood at roughly 50 percent among the na- 
tion’s youth. Inflation had skyrocketed as 
well; prices had increased by 78 percent 
since 1977. Even for those who could afford 
Jamaica’s exorbitant prices, it was still diffi- 
cult to locate any commodities In fact, the 
scarcity of such staples as bread and soap 
reportedly was the cause of riots in Kings- 
ton supermarkets. Overall, Jamaica suffered 
a 25 percent reduction in its standard of 
living from 1972-1979. 

Manley placed the blame for his nation’s 
plight upon imperialism and the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries. In 
reality, however, much of Jamaica's eco- 
nomic turmoil was homegrown. Manufactur- 
ing output declined by 10 percent during 
Manley’s last year alone. Agricultural pro- 
duction diminished, with the important 
banana crop having fallen 78 percent in 
volume since Manley assumed power. Over- 
all Gross National Production had declined 
sharply since 1972. Only marijuana produc- 
tion increased, becoming Jamaica's principal 
source of foreign exchange. These develop- 
ments derived largely from policies initiated 
by Manley during his eight years in power. 

In his early years in office, Manley intro- 
duced a series of reforms under the banner 
of “democratic socialism“ - measures osten- 
sibly designed to decrease the island’s still 
pervasive poverty, but which, coupled with 
Manley’s pro-Cuban rhetoric, began to take 
the appearance of “creeping communism.” 
Manley forced foreign mining companies to 
sell the majority of shares of their bauxite 
operations to the Jamaican government, 
and later introduced an expropriatory tax 
on bauxite exports. As a result Jamaica's 
share of world bauxite exports fell from 18 
percent to 12 percent, with its net produc- 
tion declining by a third. 

In a similar action, the Manley govern- 
ment nationalized eight of the island's 
twelve sugar plantations; since 1974, Jamai- 
ca’s sugar production has fallen by 22 per- 
cent. Punitive tax policies, aimed primarily 
at the country’s middle class, contributed to 
a massive exodus of educated Jamaicans. 
During Manley’s two terms in office, an esti- 
mated 40 percent of Jamaica’s professionals 
fled the island—primarily to Britain, 
Canada, and the U.S. 
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Manley’s counter-productive socialist 
measures, combined with increased govern- 
ment size and spending, forced his govern- 
ment to seek loans to remain functioning. In 
1978, Jamaica turned to the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) for emergency relief. 
Over the course of the next two years, the 
IMF supplied Jamaica with $350 million, on 
terms which required that the Jamaican 
government pursue sounder economic poli- 
cies. In 1980, however, when the IMF de- 
manded that any new aid be accompanied 
by austerity measures, Manley terminated 
loan negotiations. As a result, the Manley 
Administration was unable to secure new 
loan agreements from any of the 100-plus 
commercial banks holding more than 1 bil- 
lion dollars in Jamaican government debts. 
The loans the Manley Administration did 
obtain, $50 million from Libya and $43 mil- 
lion from European and OPEC nations, 
were insufficient to counter Jamaica’s 1980 
deficit. 

Due to Jamaica's insolvency, foreign ex- 
change reserves were depleted, making it 
impossible for manufacturers to import vital 
industrial commodities. This, in turn, exac- 
erbated Jamaica’s unemployment problem: 
from January 1980 through September 
1980, 78 factories were forced to close, 
adding at least 5100 people to the island's 
unemployment rolls. According to the best 
economic surveys, per capita income in Ja- 
maica fell about 40 percent during the 
Manley years. 


FOREIGN POLICY UNDER MANLEY 


Since 1974, Manley pushed his country 
closer and closer into the Soviet orbit, and 
developed particularly good ties to the 
Cuban government of Fidel Castro. Manley 
became a staunch supporter of Cuban inter- 
ventionism in Africa and defended the 
placement of Soviet combat troops in Cuban 
bases. At the same time, he condemned the 
U.S. military presence in the area as “impe- 
rialism.” Ironically, the Soviets have praised 
Manley’s Jamaica as a true non-aligned 
country within the Third World. 

Manley's hostility to the West extended 
beyond the North-South debate; he opposed 
Western society on a variety of social and 
political issues. In a speech before the Con- 
ference of Non-Aligned Nations in Havana 
on September 4, 1979, Manley declared: “We 
may call ourselves communists, socialists or 
humanists or simply progressive, but all 
anti-imperialists know that the balance of 
power irrevocably changed in 1917 when 
there was a movement and a man in the 
Great October Revolution, and Lenin was 
the catalyst and unmovable rock. 

CUBA AND JAMAICA 


Manley's socialist economic policies, as 
well as his harsh criticism of the U.S., con- 
tributed greatly to the flight of talent from 
Jamaica. In order to replace the thousands 
of professionals that left the country, 
Manley sought help from Fidel Castro, who 
provided doctors, teachers and management 
personnel from Cuba. Manley tried to down- 
play the Cuban role, claiming that only 450 
Cubans were working in Jamaica; opposition 
party (JLP) leaders claimed that an accu- 
rate figure would be closer to 5,000. Prior to 
Jamaica's latest election, Cuba’s diplomatic 
delegation was the largest in Kingston, at- 
tracting criticism from both the Jamaica 
Labour Party and Jamaica’s free press. 

Cuba also sought to play a role in Jamai- 
ca’s internal security by training and indoc- 
trinating a new police force comprised of 
PNP supporters (the Jamaican Home 
Guard) and a communist guerrilla-type bri- 
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gade (the Brigadistas). The Home Guard 
and the Brigadistas had been built up to the 
point where they were nearly as powerful as 
the combined regular police and the Jamai- 
can Defense Forces. The Home Guard and 
the Brigadistas, loyal to the People’s Na- 
tional Party, provided that party with an 
excellent tool for political intimidation or a 
possible coup. The Jamaican Defense Forces 
and the local police force traditionally had 
been impervious to politicization. Manley, 
however, sought to change this by sending 
new recruits to Cuba for basic training and 
by procuring an increasing proportion of his 
armaments from Eastern bloc sources * * *, 
THE 1980 ELECTIONS 


On October 30, violence spread through- 
out Kingston as rival groups tried to keep 
their opponents from voting. This, however, 
did not prevent the majority of the Jamai- 
cans from voting; the turnout reached 80 
percent. Seaga and the Jamaica Labour 
Party won the elections by the largest elec- 
toral landslide in Jamaica’s history by ob- 
taining 57 percent of the popular vote. This 
made Seaga Jamaica's new Prime Minister 
and gave the JLP 51 out of the 60 seats in 
Parliament. The election turnout and the 
results clearly indicated disaffection with 
Manley’s socialist pro-Cuban path and his 
poor economic performance. 

Following the elections, the People’s Na- 
tional Party opted to re-elect Michael 
Manley as the party leader and the next op- 
position leader. The PNP also reconfirmed 
Donald Duncan as secretary general of the 
party. Duncan, who is openly Marxist, 
stated he would not concede to the “fascist 
terror of Edward Seaga” and that “we now 
move into the next phase: revolutionary 
politics.” However, Robert Niesh, chief of 
the Jamaican Army General Staff, cau- 
tioned radical“ forces opposing Seaga's 
government not to disrupt the country’s re- 
construction plans. Niesh further indicated 
that the 6000-man army and police forces 
have the capacity to face and combat any 
situation which might threaten Seaga’s gov- 
ernment. Winston Spaulding, Seaga’s Minis- 
ter of National Security, has “pledged all 
the assistance which the cabinet can afford” 
toward the security forces to decrease vio- 
lence and crime in Jamaica * * *. 

FOREIGN POLICY UNDER SEAGA 

The Jamaica Labour Party’s “Foreign 
Policy Guidelines” indicate that: 

“Jamaica is regionally linked to Latin 
America and sub-regionally tied to the Ca- 
ribbean, culturally, socially and economical- 
ly. It is sentimentally bound to its African 
roots, politically grouped with the Common- 
wealth, the O.A.S. and the Third World; 
and economically involved with the trade 
and financial patterns of the industrial 
world.” 

This complex Jamaican inter-relationship 
with the international community has 
caused Seaga’s government to assume a dif- 
ficult, and at times conflicting foreign 
policy. 

Although the Jamaica Labour Party gov- 
ernment has stressed its desire “to have 
friendly relations with the governments of 
all countries providing they do not interfere 
in our internal affairs,” the JLP has placed 
special emphasis on developing stronger re- 
lations with the United States. The first 
country visited by Seaga as Jamaica’s new 
Prime Minister was the U.S. During this No- 
vember 1980 tour, Seaga stated “we are 
ready to contain the expansion of Cuban- 
ism,” and while he complained over the lack 
of any sound U.S. policy toward the Carib- 
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bean in the past, he praised the Reagan Ad- 
ministration by stating “we have had excel- 
lent vibes from the new administration” and 
that “the Reagan administration is coming 
to power at a very propitious time.“ 
The Jamaica Labour Party is implement- 
ing a pro-Western foreign policy, which will 
“combat the threat of alien ideologies” 
through an “improved life” propelled by 
“private initiatives” understanding “how es- 
sential to national development are profits, 
savings and investments.” While Jamaica 
plans to incorporate a lower profile foreign 
policy, it will place greater emphasis on the 
Caribbean area, its “natural area of interest 
and influence,” which in the past had been 
neglected. Even though Jamaica’s foreign 
policy advocates “non-interference,” it will 
nevertheless “commit itself to the struggle 
against racist regimes,” and express “disap- 
proval“ over human rights violations. 
SEAGA’S ECONOMIC RECOVERY PROGRAM 


In October 1980, the Jamaica Labour 
Party announced its “National Programme 
for Reconstruction” to counter Jamaica’s 
collapsing economy; this program consists 
of: “A number of major public sector proj- 
ects, a set of policies to stimulate the pri- 
vate sector, programmes for improvements 
in agriculture, mining, tourism, manufactur- 
ing, housing construction and financial in- 
stitutions as well as a range of initiatives to 
deal with the problem of unemployment.” 

This ambitious economic recovery pro- 
gram proposes a series of measures needed 
to increase the private Sector’s capability of 
generating production and employment, and 
increasing export sales and revenues. To 
carry out this economic recovery program 
with private sector assistance, the Jamaica 
Labour Party government intends to de- 
crease government regulations, provide tax 
incentives, “rationalize” the government’s 
bureaucracy, insure the availablility of raw 
materials and spare parts needed by fac- 
tories, manufacturers and farmers, and pro- 
vide funding for new projects in Jamaica. 
However, even though the Jamaica Labour 
Party government expects considerable pri- 
vate sector growth, it estimates it will take 
three years before Jamaica can “earn rather 
than borrow its way out of” its present eco- 
nomic difficulties. ... 

Due to Jamaica’s insufficient financial re- 
sources, the Seaga government has placed 
special emphasis on the country’s two prin- 
cipal legal sources of foreign exchange and 
revenues, the bauxite and tourist industries. 
The recuperation and expansion of both 
these industries are of critical importance to 
the island’s economic recovery—particularly 
the tourist industry which has drastically 
deteriorated due to Jamaica’s adverse image 
and violence. 

To remedy the depressed tourist industry, 
the Seaga Administration has initiated a 
program to improve tourist services, includ- 
ing air transportation and tours; it is restor- 
ing historical sites and has begun an adver- 
tising campaign aimed at attracting tourists 
from abroad. The Seaga government has 
also enacted a program to increase Jamai- 
ca’s bauxite markets overseas, particularly 
within the United States where the stock- 
pile of bauxite is being increased for strate- 
gic purposes. Internally, the government 
has encouraged the country’s two bauxite 
producing organizations, Kaiser and Reyn- 
olds, to expand their operations in Jamai- 
8 a 

U.S. POLICY INITIATIVES 


With the elections of Edward Seaga as 
Prime Minister of Jamaica and Ronald 
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Reagan as President of the United States, 
Jamaica has the potential of becoming an 
attractive alternative to the Cuban centrally 
planned economy model within the Caribbe- 
an region. To assist Jamaica in confronting 
its devastated economy, the U.S. should pro- 
vide financial assistance to rebuild the pri- 
vate sector and to meet Jamaica’s most 
urgent requirements. 

In the period following the rise to power 
of the Sandinista forces in Nicaragua, the 
United States provided over $100 million of 
assistance to this Marxist government. With 
the rise to power through free elections of a 
strong supporter of the free enterprise 
system, the United States should probably 
provide even greater assistance. Moreover, 
as indicated earlier in this paper, the U.S. 
provided significant support to the Manley 
government and thus the level of assistance 
provided to Seaga may provide a test case to 
indicate whether the Reagan Administra- 
tion intends to encourage developing gov- 
ernments to follow more conservative eco- 
nomic and political policies. 

Although substantial U.S. government as- 
sistance programs may provide vital help in 
the immediate future, ultimately Jamaica 
must succeed on its own. Rather than be- 
coming dependent on foreign grants, the 
Seaga government should primarily encour- 
age private sector investment and develop- 
ment. The U.S. should use its various pro- 
grams to encourage foreign investment in 
Jamaica. Such programs include the Trade 
and Development program or a possible use 
of OPIC insurance guarantees since Jamai- 
ca’s per capita of GNP has fallen below 
$1,000. Moreover, the U.S. should work 
through the International Financial Institu- 
tions to provide loans to Jamaica. 

The overall objective of U.S. economic 
policy toward Jamaica should be to encour- 
age their government to reduce its role in 
the economy and attract both foreign and 
local investment. This policy should also in- 
clude the elimination of protective tariffs so 
that the consumer need not bear the burden 
for high government costs or inefficient in- 
dustries. However, due to Jamaica's deterio- 
rated economy, these policies should be im- 
plemented through a transitional period 
graduating from the present government- 
controlled economy to a mixed economy, 
and thereafter to the ultimate goal of a free 
market economy. 

Finally, Jamaica may confront some secu- 
rity problems. It must be remembered that 
Cuba has lost an ally with the defeat of 
Manley, and it may instigate subversion on 
the island to create difficulties for Seaga. 
To prevent this from occurring, the U.S. 
should provide Jamaica's security forces 
with the training and equipment necessary 
to counter any aggression which threatens 
Jamaica’s society or government. 


CONCLUSION 


Few countries offer a better opportunity 
than Jamaica for the Reagan Administra- 
tion to both signal a shift in foreign policy 
and implement on a global basis its general 
prescriptions for economic recovery. Under 
the previous Manley Administration, Jamai- 
ca aligned herself with Cuba and adopted 
socialist economic policies which brought 
the country to the brink of bankruptcy. De- 
spite the foreign and domestic policies pur- 
sued by the Manley government, the Carter 
Administration provided significant finan- 
cial and political support to Jamaica. This 
action contrasted sharply with policies pur- 
sued toward traditional allies of the U.S. in 
Latin America. 
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With the Caribbean now in economic and 
political chaos, the Reagan Administration 
has an opportunity to construct a new 
policy in the area built around nations 
which share our economic and diplomatic 
objectives. Jamaica provides a sound basis 
for constructing such a new policy by en- 
couraging economic growth through the 
free enterprise system and creating new dip- 
lomatic initiatives to isolate the Castro 
regime and the Marxist revolutionary move- 
ments now disrupting much of Central 
America. If successful in achieving economic 
recovery, Jamaica can provide an excellent 
alternative model to Cuba for other coun- 
tries in the region to emulate. At the same 
time, Jamaica can also contribute to bring- 
ing political stability and security to the 
most volatile area in the Western hemi- 
sphere. 


MARGARET MARTIN BROCK— 
“MRS. REPUBLICAN” 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


è Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there is one person in California who 
has devoted so much time, energy, 
talent, and personal resources to the 
GOP in California that she has been 
named “Mrs. Republican” by her 
many friends. 

The person is Margaret Martin 
Brock, and she is fantastic. 

On April 6, 1981, Mrs. Brock was sur- 
prised by a reception honoring her at 
the Capitol Hill Club in Washington. 
Some of her friends were there, in- 
cluding most of the California Repub- 
lican congressional delegation, who 
presented Mrs. Brock with a gold and 
china commemorative plate. 

Mr. Edwin Meese, counselor to the 
President, and his wife, Ursula, also 
attended, along with Lyn Nofziger, As- 
sistant to the President for Political 
Affairs; Mike Deavers, Deputy Chief 
of Staff to the President; M. B. Og- 
lesby, special assistant to the chief 
House lobbyist and Dr. Fred Balizer, 
director of the citizens division at the 
Republican National Committee. 

Others attending were Miss Jo 
Good, convention director at the 
R.N.C.; Mr. Fred Beibel, deputy chair- 
man of the R. N. C., and his wife, 
Violet; Mr. Chuck Bailey, deputy 
chairman of the R.N.C.; Congressman 
JOHN LEBouTILLIER from New York; 
Miss Nancy Sinnott, executive director 
of the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee and several of Mrs. 
Brock’s former interns. 

Margaret Brock is a model member 
of the Grand Old Party. In the last 
three decades she has energetically 
supported Republican candidates in 
California and around the Nation. 

In this day of a great new Republi- 
can Party, she is a key to our revival 
and a source of inspiration to all of us 
who know her, and know of her. 
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Mrs. Brock has also taken an active 
interest in the education of young 
people. Over the years she has worked 
for the Republican ideal of involving 
youth in the political and governmen- 
tal processes. 

She has made generous contribu- 
tions to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. She established the Margaret 
Martin Brock internship program in 
practical politics at Claremont Men’s 
College, in which Congressman Davip 
DREIER once participated. Margaret 
has devoted an incredible amount of 
time and energy to the political educa- 
tion of our youth, helping insure a 
healthy future for the GOP. 

Mrs. Brock also had built and con- 
tributed the Brock House to Pepper- 
dine University, Malibu, in which the 
president of the university and his 
family reside. 


GALBRAITH ON “EMPIRE” 
HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


è Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, John 
Kenneth Galbraith recently authored 
a two-part essay on the decline of both 
United States and Russian imperialism 
during the past two decades. I believe 
these articles describe reality far more 
accurately than any statement ema- 
nating either from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State or from the Kremlin. 
The theory that the two great powers 
are the only forces which count in this 
world ought to be credible by now only 
to those whose mental development 
ceased two decades ago. Sadly, voices 
in both capitals seem bent now on re- 
viving this obsolete mythology, and 
the mistakes of each seem only to pro- 
duce greater errors from the other. 
Such, tragically, is the formula by 
which great powers may be even more 
rapidly reduced. 

I strongly commend those two essays 
to the attention of my colleagues. 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 17, 1981] 
THINKING ABOUT IMPERIALISM (I)—20 YEARS 

OF DECLINE IN THE SOVIET EMPIRE 
(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 

There could be comfort of a sort these 
days in finding one subject on which the 
United States and the Soviet Union, or more 
precisely their governments, agree. And 
there is; it is that imperialism is the greatest 
international ambition and consequent 
threat of our time. Each government rou- 
tinely accuses the other of imperial design— 
of present effort and future intention to 
extend its influence, will and political and 
economic system beyond its borders and 
most notably to the poor countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Reference to the 
imperialist powers, meaning the United 
States, is routine in Soviet official expres- 
sion. In an early Cabinet meeting, President 


Reagan is reported as proposing that refer- 
ence to the Soviet Empire become the 
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normal usage. During Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig’s confirmation proceedings, 
the more common reference was to Soviet 
expansionism. This can be taken as a syn- 
onym reflecting the tendency to convert 
anything that is morally unacceptable into 
an ism. 

But if, indeed, the Soviet Union and the 
United States are engaged in an imperial 
competition, it is surely the least successful 
in all history. In the last 20 years both have 
lost influence and suffered grave reverses 
beyond their borders. At most the effort has 
been to see who can lose what is called im- 
perial power the least rapidly. By any calcu- 
lation we have been losing less rapidly in 
this respect than the Soviets; and the larg- 
est part of our loss of influence has been 
the result of deliberate policy—of a well- 
considered effort to build up the economic 
and political independence of other lands. 
We are now, in some measure, surprised by 
the results of our own success. 

I would like to turn first to the Soviet im- 
perial achievement or nonachievement of 
these last two decades. Then in a second ar- 
ticle I will come to our performance, And fi- 
nally I will suggest the reasons, surprisingly 
similar in the main, why the external influ- 
ence of both of the superpowers has been in 
decline, one obvious reason being that what 
is now called imperialism bears only the 
most pallid relationship to the forthright 
exercise of such authority in earlier times. 

The year 1960 is a very good one on which 
to begin. World War II had been over for 15 
years; its physical ravages had been re- 
paired; the postwar pattern of international 
power and influence seemed fully estab- 
lished and totally stable; in that year, or 
more exactly a few months later, I became 
the servant of American imperialism as the 
ambassador to India. In 1960, any imperial 
strategist in Moscow, looking out on the 
world scene and ignoring some possible de- 


veloping flaws, could only have reacted with 
the most intense satisfaction. The Soviet 
Union, incomparably the greatest power in 
Europe, was united geographically and in 
political and economic faith and system 
with China, the greatest power in Asia. 
Along the western marches, in turn, was a 


seemingly faithful band of communist 
states—East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, as well 
as the independent but still stolidly Com- 
munist state of Yugoslavia and the terra in- 
cognita of Albania. Similarly to the east the 
writ ran on to North Korea and North Viet- 
nam. One marvels now to think of it; an im- 
perium, as it seemed, extending from the 
Brandenburg Gate to the port of Haiphong. 
There had been nothing like it since Gen- 
ghis Khan or, as the Russians might prefer, 
Rome itself. Quite possibly this structure 
was more impressively solid when viewed 
from the outside than from within. In any 
case, all American references were to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc; in those years Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk characterized China as a 
“Soviet Manchukuo” devoid of any of the 
essential aspects of sovereignty. All sover- 
eignty belonged to Moscow. 

But there was yet more. In Indonesia Su- 
karno was backed by a large and powerful 
Communist Party. Egypt, the most influen- 
tial country of the Arab world, was recipient 
of an increasing flow of Soviet arms and ad- 
visers. As was Ben Bella in Algeria. There 
was support to Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana. 
In Italy and France, huge Communist par- 
ties seemed in impeccable subordination to 
Soviet command. Similarly smaller ones 
elsewhere. More important, perhaps, was 
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the feeling everywhere in the poor lands 
that socialism was on the wave of the 
future. How could it be otherwise? Capital- 
ism had not served to break the terrible 
bonds of poverty. There must be an alterna- 
tive; the only available one was socialism or 
communism. Moscow, not Washington (or 
New York), had custody of the future. 

One has only to recapture this past to see 
how great has been the fall—one made 
greater by statesmen who ascribed more 
unity than ever, in fact existed. Russia and 
China have split bitterly apart, one of the 
most formidable developments of our time. 
Rumania has developed an independent line 
that, on occasion, has involved overtures to 
Peking. Hungary has designed its own rela- 
tively liberal economic system. The case of 
Poland calls for no current comment. Alba- 
nia has returned from an association with 
China to total ambiguity. Various of the 
Western Communist parties, and most nota- 
bly that of Italy, have proclaimed their 
independence. In Indonesia the Communists 
were liquidated with a cruelty that no one 
anywhere could condone. The Soviet advis- 
ers have been expelled from Egypt. Tanks 
originally supplied by the Soviets ousted 
Ben Bella and returned him to the confine- 
ment that, by either the French or his own 
people, was his near-lifetime career. Nkru- 
mah, unwisely absent from his country, was 
ousted. And in the poor countries of the 
world socialism has ceased to be the glowing 
alternatve to poverty—given the terrible 
weight of the latter, one might only wish 
that it were. As Marx himself foresaw, so- 
cialism becomes an alternative only after 
the arrival of capitalism. It is point to which 
I will return. 

Against all this has been the Communist 
expansion—in Afghanistan to rescue a fail- 
ing Marxist regime, a country as inhospita- 
ble to imperialism in the last two centuries 
as any in the world. And in Angola, where 
the MPLA regime is sustained by Cuban sol- 
diers and, in a possibly much more practical 
way, by revenues from Gulf Oil. And in 
Ethiopia, where, as Evelyn Waugh once ob- 
served, the writ of governments has never 
run reliably very much beyond the airport, 
in his day the railway station. As a bastion 
of communism, Ethiopia is in exchange for 
Somalia, an earlier bastion of communism, 
now an outpost of the free world. Such is 
the 20-year record of the Soviet Empire. Ex- 
panisonism indeed! 

In contrast with that of the Soviet Union, 
the 20-year record of the United States 
looks almost heroic. We were expelled from 
Indochina, but Indochina is a long way from 
being China. As the Soviets suffered in 
Egypt, so did we in Iran. Elsewhere our in- 
fluence has yielded to the discovery of the 
OPEC countries that they could charge 
what the market would bear, something 
that should not have been a great surprise 
to a capitalist country, an opportunity that 
could have been discovered from a reading 
of our better economic textbooks. And, as in 
the case of Brazil, Mexico and perhaps even 
India, our influence has suffered from the 
growing self-confidence that goes with in- 
dustrial (or agricultural) development. Most 
of all, it has suffered from the highly suc- 
cessful development of our advanced indus- 
trial allies and friends. But all this, as 
noted, we have sought, With all these coun- 
tries we remain on reasonably friendly 
terms. Our disasters have been only in coun- 
tries, South Vietnam and Iran, where we at- 
tempted a much closer military and political 
embrace. To a further contemplation of the 
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American imperial record over the last 20 
years I return in a further article. 


THINKING ABOUT IMPERIALISM (II)— 
AMERICAN POWER: DECLINE BY DESIGN 


Twenty years ago, anyone looking at a 
map of the world would have had no diffi- 
culty in finding evidence of the imperial 
design of which the Soviet Union and the 
United States routinely accuse each other. 
There in the center, stretching from East 
Germany to North Korea and North Viet- 
nam, was the Soviet domain, united in a po- 
litical and economic system, all presump- 
tively subordinate to the leadership of 
Moscow. Beyond, in Indonesia, Egypt, Alge- 
ria and in the Communist parties of West- 
ern Europe, were faithful sources of sup- 
port. 

Surrounding the great Sino-Soviet land 
mass were the acronymous expressions of 
American power—SEATO to the south and 
east, CENTO in the Middle East, NATO in 
the west. Supplementing these was a web of 
military alliances. In the organizations and 
the treaties, no one doubted the paramount 
role—political, financial and military—of 
the United States. 

Outside this band of encircling alliances— 
the word “encirclement” was in common use 
in those days—lay a generally friendly com- 
munity of nations. From Latin America 
came strong support for American purposes. 
By 1961, it was not possible to muster a 
secure majority at the United Nations to 
keep China, as a Soviet province, out. But it 
was still possible to get the votes to have ad- 
mission declared an Important Question, 
which thus required a two-thirds vote, It 
was only a few years earlier that John 
Foster Dulles had accused those non-com- 
munist countries that stood apart from a 
formal alliance with the United States of an 
immoral neutralism. Even neutrality, if suf- 
ficiently inconvenient, can be an ism. 

In an earlier article, I dealt with the mis- 
fortune that, in these past 20 years, has 
overtaken what map-viewing strategists call 
the Soviet Empire. Moscow and Peking have 
split apart; the Eastern European countries 
have become increasingly independent and 
assertive; ties with Indonesia, Egypt, Algeria 
and others have been severed; Eurocom- 
munism has arrived. By comparison, the 
American decline, if indubitable, has been 
brilliantly in contrast. 

SEATO and CENTO have gone, more or 
less literally, with the wind, for it was of 
that they largely consisted. Similarly the bi- 
lateral military arrangements. All were an 
aberration of the military and diplomatic 
mind. The politicians and governments 
united in these treaties had always enough 
immediate and pressing problems of their 
own without being much concerned with 
the seemingly far more theoretical danger 
from China or the Soviet Union. And there 
was danger for any politician in seeming to 
be too pliable as regards American policy. 
Pakistan was in many ways the center of 
this system, a member of both treaty orga- 
nizations. But the Pakistanis were always 
much too practical to see their alliance and 
their arms as an instrument against the So- 
viets or the Chinese. Against any deter- 
mined movement by the Red Army, they 
would not have lasted more than hours. But 
the arms were extremely useful against 
India, where, in fact, they were used in the 
border wars. In the end, the country once 
described as our most faithful Asian ally 
succumbed to its own geographical and 
ethnic division. It is hard to believe that 
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anyone can now regret the passing of the 
Dulles policy of military (or imperial) might 
derived from alliance with the indigent. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
does survive. Here, too, as compared with 20 
years ago, there is far less tendency to 
accept American leadership automatically. 
On matters ranging from trade policy with 
the Soviets to missile deployment, negotia- 
tion is now required where suggestion would 
once have served. But the singular feature 
of this change is that we sought it. In the 
years following World War II, we invested 
thousands of millions of dollars in the in- 
dustrial rejuvenation of Western Europe, as 
we also accorded strong support to the in- 
dustrial revival of Japan. Combined with 
the efforts of the countries involved, it was 
brilliantly successful—far more successful 
than anything achieved by the Soviets in 
the economically less advanced world of 
Eastern Europe. It was hardly to be sup- 
posed that this success would be unmatched 
by a similar development in European and 
Japanese political self-confidence and self- 
assertion. 

There has been another aspect of our 
policy, equally deliberate but largely uncele- 
brated, that has contributed to the inde- 
pendent mood of our friends, and notably 
that of Germany and Japan. In the years 
since World War II, a huge share of our 
available capital has gone each year into rel- 
atively sterile military investment at home. 
In Germany and Japan, it has gone into the 
modernization and rejuvenation of civilian 
industrial plant. No one should doubt the 
difference that this has made. Those who 
argue automatically for any military outlay 
as a support to American strength should 
reflect on how much greater our prestige 
and power would be in the world if our in- 
dustrial plant were in better condition than 
it is at present. 

We have also lost the more or less auto- 
matic support for our policy from numerous 
of the countries of—as it is still called—the 
Third World. No longer do our signals bring 
an assured response at the United Nations 
or conferences convening elsewhere in the 
world. But, again, such independence was a 
purpose of our policy; on no point in the 
past 20 or 30 years was our rhetoric so loud 
and clear. That a new industrial power such 
as Brazil, a freshly endowed one such as 
Mexico, greatly affluent ones such as the 
members of OPEC, should now assert them- 
selves with greater confidence can hardly 
come to us as a surprise. The green revolu- 
tion in India (bringing a modest export sur- 
plus of grain in some recent good years), the 
considerable industrial development and the 
huge flow of remittances from its eager 
workers overseas have given that country an 
economic independence that was unimagina- 
ble when I left there 18 years ago. But no- 
where has this movement away from the 
United States brought any appreciable alli- 
ance with or subordination to the purposes 
of the Soviet Union. The notion sometimes 
bruited that India, home of millions of the 
world’s most passionate property owners, 
some of its most rapacious capitalists and 
myriads of its most undisciplined politicians, 
is somehow in the Soviet orbit is errant non- 
sense. 

Passing over such examples of extreme 
ambiguity as Iraq, now in conflict with a 
hostile Iran; Syria, now a seemingly indis- 
pensable stabilizing influence on once in- 
dubitably capitalist Lebanon; Angola, where 
a Marxist government is sustained by Gulf 
Oil; and Ethiopia, which, to the extent that 
it is governed by anyone, has been lost in 
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trade for Somalia, there have been only two 
incontrovertible cases of American reverse 
in the past 20 years. One of these is South 
Vietnam (along with Cambodia), and the 
other is Iran. 

The parallel here and the lessons of the 
experience are wonderfully clear, although 
in foreign policy even less than in economics 
does experience triumph over preferred 
belief. Vietnam and Iran were the two coun- 
tries of the Third World to which, as I earli- 
er noted, we accorded the closest military 
embrace—in one, active and costly participa- 
tion; in the other, an expensive intrusion of 
American equipment and advisers. In both, 
our influence was exercised through local 
leaders who in Vietnam were incompetent 
and corrupt and in Iran oppressive and dis- 
dained. In both, we reaped the consequences 
of this leadership. But not even Iran was 
lost to the Soviets. The Iranians ended up 
hating everybody. 

The consequences of the close embrace 
are clear. They are the same for the Sovi- 
ets—were the same in China—as for our- 
selves. If the local leadership is strong, ef- 
fective and well regarded, it will not tolerate 
foreign domination. If it is weak, ineffective, 
unpopular or oppressive, it may accept for- 
eign guidance or domination, but it will not 
be tolerated by its own people. That is the 
enduring fact of what, as I shall argue in an- 
other article, is rather fancifully called 
modern imperialism. 


A TRIBUTE TO ROGER LEWIS 
HON. JOHN L. NAPIER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate a constituent of mine, Mr. 
Roger Lewis, on being named the re- 
cipient of the Special Handicapped 
Person Award of the Conway Today 
program. 

Roger is a special person in many 
ways. Even though he suffers from a 
terribly debilitating disease, cerebral 
palsy, and is a quadraplegic confined 
to a wheelchair, he serves as in inspi- 
ration to those who know him by 
virtue of his involvement and determi- 
nation. Roger works at the Conway 
Vocational Rehabilitation Center in 
Conway, S.C. as an inspector in qual- 
ity control and as a timekeeper. He 
has also participated in the Special 
Olympics program on the local and 
State levels. It gives me a great deal of 
pride and pleasure to hold him up to 
our Nation as a symbol of the best 
that we are—strong, brave, capable of 
overcoming seemingly insurmountable 
odds, while striving for a better and 
brighter future. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a concurrent resolution as 
adopted by the South Carolina State 
Legislature honoring Roger Lewis be 
included in the RrEcorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

A concurrent resolution to congratulate 

Roger Lewis of Horry County on being 

named the recipient of the Special Handi- 
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capped Person Award and to further com- 
mend him on being selected by the Gover- 
nor’s committee and mayor’s committee 
on employment of the handicapped for 
recognition as Special Handicapped 
Person on the Conway Today program. 


Whereas, Roger Lewis, a twenty-seven 
year old native of Horry County, despite 
being severely disabled, has been a produc- 
tive worker at the Conway Rehabilitation 
Center for the past six years: and 

Whereas, while Roger has disabilities of 
cerebral palsy, quadraplegia and speech im- 
pediment, he has worked diligently to 
adjust to these disabilities and as a result he 
has gained better control of his speech pat- 
terns and has increased his physical mobil- 
ity; and 

Whereas, through perseverance and a de- 
termination to be productive and self-reli- 
ant, he has been able to earn his way: and 

Whereas, he has taken his role as time- 
keeper very seriously and he requires that 
all clients return to work on time and take 
their breaks in the alloted time frame; and 

Whereas, he not only demands excellence 
of others but he is his own severest critic 
and sets the highest goals and standards for 
himself; and 

Whereas, in addition to his outstanding 
work record, he has been involved in Special 
Olympics on the county, as well as statewide 
levels, and has won blue ribbons in the ma- 
jority of these events: and 

Whereas, because of his example of cour- 
age, determination and dedication, he has 
been recognized by state and local Commit- 
tees on Employment of the Handicapped as 
an example and inspiration to other handi- 
capped persons and is further proof that 
employers can rely on the loyalty and dedi- 
— of disabled employees. Now. There- 

ore. 

Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate concurring: 

That Roger Lewis of Horry County is con- 
gratulated on being named the recipient of 
the Special Handicapped Person Award and, 
futher, is commended on being selected by 
the Governor’s Committee and Mayor's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped and for his recognition as Special 
Handicapped Person on the Conway Today 
program. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to Mr. Lewis. 


INSTITUTE FOR POLICY 
STUDIES: PART II 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
leaders of the Institute for Policy 
Studies (IPS) have been most irked by 
revelations of their long standing con- 
tacts with Communist-bloc diplomatic 
personnel with intelligence functions. 
The 1976 murder of Orlando Letelier 
brought to light documentary evi- 
dence that Letelier, director of IPS’s 
Transnational Institute project and 
who was also active with one of the 
IPS’s spinoffs, the Center for Interna- 
tional Policy (CIP), was receiving 
money from Cuba secretly via the 
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Cuban diplomatic pouch for covert ac- 
tions in the United States. 

The Letelier documents included let- 
ters to officials of the Americas De- 
partment of the Cuban Communist 
Party Central Committee. The Ameri- 
cas Department is responsible for co- 
ordinating subversion and terrorism in 
the Western Hemisphere. Its chief, 
Manuel Piniero, is a former top level 
D.G.I. intelligence officer. The woman 
who was supplying Letelier with 
money via the Cuban diplomatic 
pouch, Beatrice Allende, was the wife 
of a ranking official of the Americas 
Department, Luis Fernandez Ona. And 
in 1966-67, Fernandez had been the 
Cuban D. G. I. case officer for Che Gue- 
vara's terrorist group in Bolivia while 
Beatrice Allende was one of his couri- 
ers and agents. 

As John Rees has reported in his 
overview of the Institute for Policy 
Studies, IPS contacts with officials of 
hostile foreign powers set in motion 
investigations by the U.S. counterin- 
telligence services. I refer my col- 
leagues to the article which follows 
published by the Western Goals Foun- 
dation: 

The Institute for Policy Studies has used 
a variety of tactics to promote radical policy 
changes. Leftist organizers in the anti-Viet- 
nam, disarmament, women’s, black power, 
Chicano and other causes were brought in 
to speak and participate in seminars with 
Congressional and Administration staffers, 
academics and selected journalists. 


Through the IPS leadership, contacts 


were made for some of these groups and in- 


dividuals with the same Soviet-bloc diplo- 
mats—based both in Washington, D.C., and 
at the United Nations—who were already 
known to the Raskin-Barnett apparat. 

These contacts with the officials of hostile 
foreign powers did attract the attention of 
the U.S. counter-intelligence services. How- 
ever, it was the involvement of IPS with vio- 
lence-oriented domestic revolutionary orga- 
nizations that principally interested both 
the FBI and the Washington, D.C. police de- 
partment. 

IPS associates fueled these law enforce- 
ment interests during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s by their memberships in and as- 
sistance to such groups as the Weatherman 
faction of Students for a Democratic Soci- 
ety (SDS) and the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC) which were 
involved in bombings. These activities, 
added to the role of IPS in helping organize 
Washington street demonstrations including 
the riotous attempt to “shut-down” the cap- 
ital on May Day, 1971, generated continuing 
FBI and police intelligence investigations. 
In 1974, IPS, Raskin, Barnet and others 
filed a lawsuit against the Federal and local 
intelligence agencies. In the post-Watergate 
climate of hysteria, this succeeded in shut- 
ting down the FBI and local intelligence in- 
vestigations leaving IPS free to develop its 
contact networks throughout the U.S. gov- 
ernment and with hostile foreign powers un- 
monitored by any U.S. government agency. 

Raskin, Barnet and a number of other 
early IPS members such as Gar Alperovitz 
and Arthur Waskow already had contacts in 
government from their employment in the 
Kennedy Administration and Congress. 
Early IPS memos show that the preferred 
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technique was to place liberal Senators and 
Congressmen in contact with individuals 
active in promoting U.S. disarmament and 
accommodation with the Soviet Union in a 
relaxed academic or social setting. The non- 
confrontational setting could be expected to 
make the government officials more recep- 
tive to the suggestions of the IPS members 
and their “outside” experts. 

For example, in-setting up IPS’s Seminar 
on National Security and Disarmament,” 
key areas for discussion were to Science and 
Technology adviser; White House Budget 
Office officials; Pantagon aides to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; and State Department offi- 
cials including Herbert “Pete” Scoville, a 
former CIA official then at the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. IPS’s activist 
invitees ranged from Edward Snyder, lobby- 
ist for the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, and SANE’s Sandy Gottlieb to 
scientist Leo Szilard and Ben Seligman, di- 
rector of research and education of the 
Retail Clerks International Association. 

IPS recognized the obvious fact that con- 
trol of the U.S. budget and economic policy 
is central to determining U.S. priorities 
whether in national defense, intelligence or 
any other area. In this context, it is signifi- 
cant that the director of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, Richard Kaufman, 
became active with IPS in the 1960s and 
that through its Congressional friends, IPS 
arranged to be asked to do two lengthy 
studies of anti-defense “alternative” budget 
priorities in 1976 and 1977. 

Cultivation of disaffected employees and 
officials of the Johnson and Nixon adminis- 
trations brought at one level the formation 
of groups like Federal Employees for Peace. 
On a higher level, it brought IPS contact 
with individuals who supported for various 
reasons, a major change of U.S. policy on 
Vietnam, and an end to U.S. intervention 
against Soviet-supported aggression in the 
Third World. Such individuals who resigned 
or retired from the Defense, State and Jus- 
tice Departments, National Security Coun- 
cil, and Central Intelligence Agency tended 
to gravitate to IPS. 

The expertise of these individuals was uti- 
lized in a number of IPS projects. One of 
these involved the leaking and publishing of 
the Pentagon Papers stolen by Daniel Ells- 
berg. The documents included highly sensi- 
tive material which identified intelligence 
sources and which gravely damaged the se- 
curity of top level U.S. diplomatic codes in 
addition to revealing to enemies aspects of 
the U.S. decision-making processes, U.S. es- 
timates of enemy strengths, weaknesses and 
plans, and harshly undiplomatic assess- 
ments of foreign officials. 

During the Nixon-Ford administrations, 
three IPS spinoff projects were developed 
that employed a number of IPS related 
former government officials and Congres- 
sional staffers. These included the Center 
for Defense Information (CDI) which lob- 
bied against continuation of U.S. overseas 
bases, for removal of U.S. troops from 
South Korea, and against virtually every 
new defense system from the B-1 bomber 
through MX and cruise missiles to anti-tank 
neutron warheads and Trident submarines. 

A second project, the Center for Interna- 
tional Policy (CIP), promoted “non-inter- 
ventionist“ and human rights” foreign 
policies. [Notwithstanding that the “human 
rights” foreign policy means intervening 
against countries friendly toward the 
United States while refraining from hinder- 
ing the activities of Communist totalitarian 
states. ] The third IPS spin-off is the Center 
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for National Security Studies (CNSS) which 
has played a highly visible role in the crip- 
pling of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the FBI's internal security programs. 

Many of those affiliated with the CIP in 
1976 went into policy-making roles in the 
Carter Administration, David Aaron, Sena- 
tor Mondale’s top aide on the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee, went to the White House 
National Security Council; W. Anthony 
Lake, Joseph Nye, and Barbara Watson took 
major subcabinet posts; but William G. 
Miller stayed as staff director of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee and Tom Dine re- 
mained the Senate Budget Committee's 
Senior Analyst for Defense and Internation- 
al Affairs. [Severed from his post by the 
new Intelligence Committee Chairman, Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater (R-AZ), Mr. Miller is 
still a consultant to the Intelligence Com- 
mittee.] 

By paying political debts to what is 
termed the McGovern wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party and to leading left-liberal Sena- 
tors Edward Kennedy, Frank Church, and 
Vice-President Walter Mondale, the Carter 
Administration. brought into the White 
House National Security Council, State De- 
partment, Treasury and other federal agen- 
cies a large contingent of these IPS asso- 
ciates. 

Carter’s major foreign policy fiascos can 
be attributed in varying degrees to these 
IPS associated policymakers. These disast- 
ers include the failed SALT II Treaty, the 
support for Soviet backed revolutionary ter- 
rorist movements in Rhodesia and South 
Africa the courtship of Algeria and hostility 
toward Morocco, the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua in favor of the Cas- 
troite Sandinistas, and the total lack of re- 
sponse to the Marxist, Soviet-backed coups 
in Grenada and the 1978 coup preceding the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

This group of officials includes Paul 
Warnke, chief SALT negotiator and now an 
IPS trustee; Sidney Harmon, IPS trustee at 
the time he was appointed Under Secretary 
of Commerce; James A. Joseph, Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and his deputy, 
Steven Quarles, now IPS lecturers; Mark 
Schneider, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Humanitarian Affairs; David Aaron, 
deputy head of the National Security Coun- 
cil; and W. Anthony Lake, director of the 
State Department’s Policy Planning Staff, 
who is slated to lecture on the executive 
branch of government during the January- 
February 1981 session of the Institute for 
Policy Studies Washington School. 

According to its 1979-80 Annual Report, 
the Institute for Policy Studies and its in- 
ternational program, the Transnational In- 
stitute (TNI) had a total budget of 
$1,616,000 for Fiscal Year 1980. The total 
income figure reported was $1,747,000. 

The Samuel Rubin Foundation of New 
York has been the chief source of IPS funds 
for more than a decade. The chairman of 
the IPS board of trustees is Peter Weiss, 
president of the foundation. He is a leading 
international patent attorney and a member 
of the National Lawyers Guild (NLG), a 
radical lawyers organization formed as a 
Communist Party front which remains as 
the U.S. section of the Kremlin-run Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic Lawyers 
(IADL). 

Weiss’s wife, Cora Rubin Weiss, an officer 
of the Rubin Foundation, received national 
notoriety for her pro-Hanoi organizing 
during the Vietnam war. As one of the top 
leaders of the Communist-dominated Na- 
tional Mobilization Committee to End the 
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War and its successor, the People’s Coali- 
tion for Peace and Justice (PCPJ), Cora 
Weiss traveled abroad to Paris and Hanoi 
repeatedly to meet with Vietnamese Com- 
munist leaders. Mrs. Weiss’s own organiza- 
tion, the Committee of Liaison, became a 
conduit for contacts between American pris- 
oners of war in North Vietnam and their 
Families. Three POWs brought back to the 
United States by her group testified before 
the U.S. Senate that their release by Hanoi 
had been conditional on their making anti- 
war propaganda statements for the “Liai- 
son” group. More recently she has directed 
organizations sending material aid to Hanoi. 

Cora Weiss has been a quiet source for 
cash funding of key anti-Vietnam and leftist 
groups in her own right. The Weisses con- 
trol a separate foundation which apparently 
receives its principal funding of some 
$50,000 a year from the Samuel Rubin 
Foundation. This organization, the Fund for 
Tomorrow, operates from the Weisses 
Bronx home. It succeeds their previous 
foundation, the Twenty-First Century 
Fund. 

The late Samuel Rubin, a multi-million- 
alre philanthropist and retired chairman of 
the board of Faberge, used his fortune ex- 
tensively to support medical research, the 
arts and various charities. 

In 1935, the Comintern directed its parties 
into the “popular front,” an era of respect- 
ability.” Communist Party members in the 
United States came out of the under- 
ground” and openly enrolled as communists 
on the voter rolls for the 1936 elections. 
Among them was Samuel Rubin. 

The Rubin Foundation not only directly 
funds IPS and its Transnational Institute 
subsidiary, it is also a major source of fund- 
ing for various radical groups whose work 
may parallel or supplement IPS, and for the 
“independent” spinoff organizations within 
the IPS network. 

For example, during calendar year 1979, 
the Samuel Rubin Foundation provided 
$10,000 to the Film Fund, which used the 
money to complete a 3-hour television film 
villifying the Central Intelligence Agency. 
CIA- defector Philip Agee, whose residency 
in Holland was facilitated by the Transna- 
tional Institute in Amsterdam, was a part- 
ner in the company which made the film 
and the featured “performer.” Entitled “On 
Company Business,” the film was broadcast 
in three installments over the taxpayer- 
funded National Public Television network 
in May 1980. 

The Institute for Policy Studies has 
played a central role in the campaign to de- 
stroy the U.S. intelligence capability. IPS 
spawned the Center for National Security 
Studies (CNSS), the principal anti-CIA 
lobby on Capitol Hill. Marcus Raskin was 
instrumental in the transformation of 
Counter-Spy magazine from the rambling 
publication of a few isolated radical Viet- 
nam war veterans into the mouthpiece of 
Philip Agee, whose continuous meetings 
with Cuban intelligence officers have been 
reported in the European and American 


press. 

CNSS attempts to present an image as 
being a “reasonable” critic of the U.S. intel- 
ligence agencies despite its demands for 
total dismantling of covert action, a total 
ban on the recruitment and use of human 
sources of information, and termination of 
all domestic security investigations. CNSS 
was organized in 1974 by IPS’s Robert Boro- 
sage and Morton Halperin. Halperin, a ubiq- 
uitous witness in the intelligence hearings 
whose suggested restrictive “reforms” were 
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incorporated into Church Committee rec- 
ommendations, flew to London in January 
1977 to assist Philip Agee fight a deporta- 
tion order. Agee said he was being deported 
because the British government believed he 
betrayed a NATO intelligence network col- 
lecting information about the Warsaw Pact. 
When Agee lost his deportation fight he 
went to Amsterdam. Dutch media reported 
that the TNI facilitated his entry.e 


CUT DEFENSE SPENDING? 
HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I hear an- 
guished cries that the Democrats in 
the House are preparing to cut defense 
spending. I am concerned, however, 
that we Democrats are preparing to 
roll over and acquiesce in the largest 
peacetime defense increase in history. 

We are hearing stories about how it 
is going to be necessary to increase de- 
fense spending in the budget Demo- 
crats are fashioning in order to bring 
conservatives in the party on board. 
But what about others in the party. 
Our vote is also needed to pass the 
budget and I don’t think it has sunk in 
yet what a massive increase in defense 
spending this really is. 

What we are seeing is liberal Demo- 
crats on the House Budget Committee 
preparing to recommend the largest 
peacetime defense increase in the his- 
tory of our Nation—larger, in fact, 
than even the wartime increases to 
pay for Vietnam. 

The Democrats on the House 
Budget Committee, that terrible little 
group of nasty budget cutters, are pro- 
posing an increase of $45 billion in de- 
fense. 

That $45 billion dollars would be an 
increase of 26 percent. The largest 1- 
year increase in the last three decades 
was 24 percent—and that was a war- 
time increase, the boost in spending to 
pay for Vietnam in fiscal year 1967. No 
peacetime increase even approaches 
the increase Democrats on the House 
Budget Committee are agreeing to. 

I repeat, no peacetime military 
spending increase even approaches the 
increase Democrats on the committee 
are agreeing to this year. 

What is $45 billion? What are we 
Democrats proposing to give to the 
Pentagon? 

The $45 billion increase itself comes 
to: 


Four times the size of the entire cur- 
rent food stamp program—$11.1 billion 
in fiscal year 1981 budget authority. 

Six times the entire current program 
of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children—$7.7 billion in fiscal year 
1981 budget authority. 

Thirty times the budget for the 
entire legislative branch, all those in 
the Senate and House not to mention 
the GAO, GPO, Library of Congress, 
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Botanical Gardens and so on ad nau- 
seum—$1.5 billion. 

One-third higher than the total 
budgets for 6 of the 13 cabinet level 
departments—$34.8 billion for the De- 
partments of Energy, Education, Com- 
merce, Justice, Interior, and State. 

Six times what the Federal Govern- 
ment spent in the State of Wisconsin 
in fiscal year 1980—$7.6 billion—for all 
programs including social security and 
the Postal Service. 

That’s what the $45 billion in- 
crease—increase—the Democrats are 
conceding amounts to. 

We are doing this in the very same 
budget in which we are cutting every- 
where else. As the table shows, we— 
that is, the Democrats on the House 
Budget Committee—are discussing 
cuts of 8 percent in unemployment 
compensation, 10 percent in AFDC, 13 
percent in food stamps, 15 percent in 
student financial aid, and so on 
through the budget. These are real 
cuts. They are cuts from the current 
services budget—this is the budget 
that would exist if we just extended 
this year’s program into next year. 

By contrast there is no cut in de- 
fense. Defense spending increases dra- 
matically over last year’s current serv- 
ices level—both President Carter and 
President Reagan have increased de- 
fense, whereas President Carter to 
some extent and President Reagan to 
a greater extent have cut the other 
programs. 

In only one comparison can it be 
said that the House Budget Commit- 
tee is cutting defense. And that is no 
comparison with President Reagan’s 
budget and the cut is peanuts. The cut 
in budget authority is $6 billion on a 
budget of $226 billion or 2.6 percent. 
In outlays under the House committee 
proposal defense spending actually 
goes up. 

But what about a cut of 2.6 percent? 
Can any Member of this House say 
that the budget of any agency cannot 
be cut 2.6 percent? Is there any doubt 
that there is at least 2.6 percent worth 
of waste in that budget? Is there any 
doubt that when an agency’s budget is 
increasing dramatically that the possi- 
bilities of waste also increase dramati- 
cally? Is there anyone who believes 
that we cannot cut that budget by 2.6 
percent without hurting the national 
security of the country? 

Of course not. It can be cut and cut 
more than we are doing. 

These cuts are so small it might be 
asked why bother? Why bother fight- 
ing for these cuts if they are so minis- 
cule? The answer is, I think, symbol- 
ism. When we are doing so much in 
the way of cuts for so many other pro- 
grams to make no cuts in defense 
would be unacceptable. To make the 
tiny cuts that we have made, borders 
on being unacceptable. 
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As I say Mr. Speaker, there is talk of 
adding another $1 billion to defense to 
satisfy the conservatives. To that I 
have two questions. First, how much 
do we have to do to satisfy them? And, 
second, how are we then going to pass 
the budget without the liberals? 


HOUSE BUDGET COMMITTEE INCREASES AND CUTS FROM 
CURRENT POLICY, 1982 BUDGET AUTHORITY 
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“JOCKO” CONLAN 
HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, Jocko“ 
Conlan, whose son John B. Conlan, 
Jr., is a former Member of Congress, is 
a Hall of Fame umpire who officiated 
in the major leagues for 25 years. He 
recently visited President Reagan at a 
White House luncheon. The following 
article by the Arizona Republic’s 
Verne Boatner is indicative of the type 
of man and great American “Jocko” is, 
and pays just tribute to a fine human 
being, one of the truly great men of 
baseball. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the April 2, 1981, article from the Ari- 
zona Republic by Verne Boatner at 
this point in the RECORD. 

Usp FINDS BASEBALL AT HOME IN WHITE 

HoUsE 

John “Jocko” Conlan, 81, was relaxing in 
his Paradise Valley home Monday when the 
telephone rang. 

“Ronald Reagan has been shot,” a friend 
said. It's on the news.” 

Conlan, a Hall of Fame umpire who offi- 
ciated in the National League from 1941 to 
1965, rushed to his television set and, like 
millions of other Americans, sat mesmerized 
for hours by the bizarre unfoldings that 
could have resulted in the assassination of 
yet another American president. 

“I couldn’t turn it off,” Conlan said. “It 
was terrible, horrible. I said to my wife, 
Ruth, ‘That’s a sin to have something like 
that happen to a man like Reagan.'” 

As television played, and replayed, the 
gunman’s attack, Conlan’s memory flut- 
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tered back only three days to when Reagan 
had greeted him warmly at a luncheon in 
the White House with “Hello, Jocko. How 
are you?” 

Their association goes back to the 1930s, 
when Conlan was playing for the White Sox 
and Reagan, then an aspiring young sport- 
caster, was re-creating baseball games of 
both the Chicago White Sox and Cubs with 
the aid of Western Union’s terse play-by- 
play reports. 

“We didn’t know each other then,” 
Conlan said. “I first met him at Loyal Davis’ 
home years later. The doctor (who now lives 
in Phoenix) and I were pretty good friends 
because he used to come to games of the 
Cubs when I was umpiring and sit in a box 
right next to the Cub’s dugout.” 

The Davises are parents of Reagan's wife, 
Nancy. 

“When Davis invited me to his home, 
Reagan was there. The good doctor said, 
‘Ronald, Jocko’s a good friend of mine in 
Chicago. He’s an umpire.’ Reagan said, ‘Oh 
Jocko Conlan. I remember you when you 
were with the White Sox.’ 

“He (Dr. Davis) was a great neurosurgeon 
in Chicago and also a rabid baseball fan. 
He's also a wonderful and very thoughtful 
man. I remember when I lived on Mummy 
Mountain (in Paradise Valley), my daughter 
wasn’t well and he came all the way over to 
see her from where he lives in Biltmore Es- 
tates.” 

Reagan and Conlan met a couple of other 
times over the years, at a banquet for Los 
Angeles Dodgers announcer Vin Scully and 
at a political meeting when Conlan's son, 
John, was a U.S. Congressman. 

It was Reagan's idea to invite Hall of 
Famers to last Friday’s luncheon at the 
White House. It was a prelude to the open- 
ing of the baseball season, when Reagan 
was scheduled to throw out the first ball 
Wednesday in Cincinnati. 

The baseball commissioner’s office and 
the Hall of Fame picked up expenses for 
those attending. Thirty-two members of the 
Hall of Fame showed up. 

“He was so down to earth,” Conlan said of 
Reagan. “He came right in, and I happened 
to be standing at a table next to him. He 
shook my hand, said ‘Hello, Jocko,’ and told 
me how nice it was of me to attend.” 

The luncheon lasted for about two hours. 
Reagan was the only speaker, except for a 
few closing comments by Baseball Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn. 

“Reagan just went out and told old-time 
stories of when he was announcing base- 
ball,” said Conlan. “He told of his experi- 
ence—I think it was the 1938 World Series 
when Billy Jurges (of the Cubs) popped up 
a foul ball just as the telegraph line went 
dead.” 

Reagan improvised, having Jurges foul off 
three or four more pitches. 

“He made me look good,” Reagan confid- 
ed, chuckling. When Western Union service 
was restored, Reagan found that Jurges 
eventually did foul out. 

One of the highlights of the luncheon, ac- 
cording to Conlan, occurred when Reagan 
opened up a present from Oakland A’s Man- 
ager Billy Martin. It was a new A's shirt and 
cap. 
“The President put on the cap and held 
the shirt across his chest,” Conlan said. “He 
looked just like a ballplayer. He really got a 
great hand.” 

Afterward, the Hall of Famers lined up to 
be greeted by Reagan. A Marine guard 
asked for their names as they approached. 

“But I think he (Reagan) knew everybody 
before the Marine told him,” Conlan said, 
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“because he called everybody’s name right 
out. 

“I told him, as I shook hands, that I was 
going to give a report to the good doctor 
(Loyal Davis) about him. He said, ‘Do that, 
Jocko.“ 

There was no question that it was his 
party. I thought it was a great gesture from 
the President of the United States to help 
baseball . . . and baseball played a good part 
in accepting his invitation. 

“It was the best thing in years and years 
of my career in baseball. I never got a better 
thrill. The way he handled (the luncheon) 
made me know he still cared about the 
sport. 

“It touched me, because baseball isn’t 
going to leave me. And I’m not going to 
leave it, either.“ 


IF PRESENT TRENDS CONTINUE 
HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, world hunger and famine, energy 
shortages, environmental devastation, 
and international strife are predicted 
for the year 2000 by “The Global 2000 
Report to the U.S. President” if 
present trends continue. 

A constituent, Associate Prof. James 
C. Stewart, from San Rafael, Calif., 
has written an excellent and very 
thoughtful article on these critical 
problems facing Third World coun- 
tries and the rest of the world. He has 
been involved in intensive study of the 
problems of the Third World nations 
for the past 20 years. 

His article follows: 


Recently our 10-year-old son burst into 
our bedroom in the middle of the night, 
crying hysterically: “Mon, Dad, wake up. A 
computer has malfunctioned and the earth 
is going to blow up!” It was not the first 
such nightmare he has had, but it certainly 
was one of the most vivid and terrifying. 

I listen to those around me and read ac- 
counts in the press, and I am disturbed by 
how many people expect our current eco- 
nomic problems to be solved by a depression 
or a war. 

I read “The Global 2000 Report to the 
U.S. President” and find well-informed pre- 
dictions that if present trends continue the 
world in the year 2000—less than two dec- 
ades from now—will be one of massive 
famine, energy shortages, environmental 
devastation, and international strife. 

“If present trends continue . . .” And still 
we fail to act. 

What is the value of our nation’s wealth if 
this is the bleak, despairing world we have 
created for ourselves? What is the worth of 
our many achievements if even our children 
perceive the world to be poised on the brink 
of disaster? 

E. F. Schumacher once observed that we 
are a society “rich in means and poor in pur- 
pose.” It seems true that at this point in our 
history we lack a clear sense of direction, a 
dedication to common goals and ideals 
which would make us act to avert these po- 
tential disasters. 
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And yet if we fail to act, if we simply let 
“present trends continue,” the future looks 
ominous indeed. 

What can be done? First we must under- 
stand that our problems cannot be solved in 
isolation. For better or worse, we are now 
part of a global community and a global 
economy. Our fate is tied to the fate of bil- 
lions of other human beings throughout the 
world. Our problems cannot be solved in a 
lasting way until many of their problems 
are solved. 

Second we must recognize that the kind of 
security which is bought with armaments is 
a fragile, precarious security. It is not a se- 
curity which brings much peace of mind. It 
is a hollow security in economic terms as 
well because it drains so many of our re- 
sources in the present and threatens to de- 
stroy so many more in the future. 

Many habitual responses of the past—like 
spending more for bombs and guns—become 
less and less rational in the face of limited 
resources and a growing sense of our 
common humanity. 

As an alternative, I would propose some- 
thing on the order of a new “Marshall 
Plan”—the Foundation Recovery Plan 
mounted by the United States after World 
War II to help the war-devastated countries 
of Western Europe. 

In this case the plan would be one of mas- 
sive economic aid to Third World countries 
to help them combat hunger, disease, illiter- 
acy and unemployment. 

This new initiative would require a com- 
mitment of national will and resources on a 
scale similar to the Marshall Plan. Like that 
plan it would be undertaken for both practi- 
cal and humanitarian reasons. Americans 
felt genuine humanitarian concern for the 
peoples of Europe after WW II, but there 
was also the practical consideration that if 
these nations were not given large-scale fi- 
nancial assistance the entire international 
economic order might collapse, plunging the 
world back into a 1930s-like depression and 
sowing the seeds for further war. 

Similar consequences may face us soon if 
we fail to help the Third World countries. 

But how can we talk about giving more at 
a time like this, with our economy in its 
present condition? And besides, haven't we 
already done more than our share for these 
nations? Actually, compared to other devel- 
oped nations the amount we have given in 
the past has been only a small percentage of 
our GNP—currently about one fifth of one 
percent. We must also remember that our 
nation is far wealthier today than it was 
when the original Marshall Plan was under- 
taken. 

The “massive” aid program I am advocat- 
ing could be funded with only 1 percent of 
our GNP. This is a tiny fraction of our 
output, but is massive in relation to the eco- 
nomic needs of Third World nations. This 
amount alone would multiply our present 
aid by more than five times, from about $5.1 
billion to about $26 billion. 

To avoid some past problems of monetary 
aid, much of this assistance could be in 
more creative forms. One would be forgive- 
ness of past debts, to include having the 
U.S. government pay debts which Third 
World nations owe to private American 
lending institutions. This would reduce 
their need for foreign exchange, would di- 
minish their export orientation, and would 
strengthen U.S. financial institutions. Some 
of our Western allies have already taken the 
lead in cancelling the debts of Third World 
countries. 

This aid could also be in the form of ap- 
propriate technology suitable for use in 
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rural areas, such as fuel-efficient tractors, 
windmills, solar cookers, grain dryers, irriga- 
tion pumps, etc. Manufacturing such devices 
here and distributing them to Third World 
nations could increase employment both at 
home and abroad. The effect would be to in- 
crease meaningful employment and expand 
purchasing power for perhaps millions of 
people. 

What other benefits might result from 
such a plan? 

The United States might regain its posi- 
tion of moral and political leadership in the 
world. This would be an assertion of democ- 
racy on a universal scale, accompanied by a 
recognition of human rights and dignity and 
the need for economic freedom. This would 
be a commanding example for other devel- 
oped nations to follow. 

The plan would assist Third World na- 
tions in meeting the basic needs of their 
people—including food, health care and em- 
ployment. This would lead not only to 
greater well-being for these people them- 
selves but also to more stable governments, 
healthier economies, and reduced interna- 
tional tensions. 

Finally, asserting our will as Americans to 
undertake such a plan might unite our own 
people in a common purpose. Already mil- 
lions of Americans—for religious and hu- 
manitarian reasons—have committed them- 
selves to the struggle to end world hunger 
and achieve international peace. Let us 
broaden these efforts and bolster them with 
a national policy dedicated to economic as- 
sistance, recognition of human rights and 
dignity, and achievement of a lasting peace. 

If we have the courage and the will to act, 
the year 2000 may dawn on an era of un- 
precedented well-being for the Earth and all 
its people. 

If only we wake up in time. 


HOW TO APPROACH MIDDLE 
EAST ISSUES 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1981 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention an excellent article on the 
Middle East written by Harold H. 
Saunders, former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near East and South 
Asian Affairs in the Department of 
State, which appeared in the April 4, 
1981, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Mr. Saunders says our policy prob- 
lems in the Middle East cannot be 
dealt with piecemeal. He believes our 
problem in the Middle East today is 
not just the Soviet thrust toward the 
Persian Gulf, the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and resolution of the Palestinian issue, 
or assuring a steady flow of oil. It is all 
these issues and Mr. Saunders feels we 
do not have the luxury of addressing 
one part of the Middle East problem 
at a time. 

Mr. Saunders argues that there is no 
substitute for negotiations and that 
the United States should not start the 
peace process over again but should 
build from Camp David a negotiating 
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process which engages Israelis and 
Palestinians in practical moves toward 
peace. 

He concludes that: 


*** moving the Arab-Israeli conflict 
toward resolution is a key to our strategic 
position in the Middle East. Peacemaking is 
power. When the United States shows its 
power as a peacemaker, its position in the 
world is strengthened. 


Mr. Saunders retired from the State 
Department in February, 1981, and is 
now associated with the American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search in Washington, D.C. 

His article follows: 

THE MIDDLE East PROBLEM Now 
(By Harold H. Saunders) 


The United States cannot deal with the 
Middle East problem piecemeal. Those who 
recommended that we do so risk a more 
dangerous Middle East. 

The “Middle East problem” is not just 
how to meet the Soviet thrust toward the 
strategic Persian Gulf area. It is not just 
how to resolve the Arab-Israeli conflict or 
the Palestinian problem. It is not just how 
to assure a steady flow of oil. 

The “Middle East problem” is all of these 
issues—and more. The challenge is to con- 
duct a policy that deals with them all at the 
same time this area is undergoing profound 
social, economic, and political change. 

We do not have the luxury of addressing 
one part of the Middle East problem at a 
time. And we cannot deal with each issue 
separately, even though we want to avoid 
specific linkage. They are all parts of one 
world view when seen from the Middle East. 

The U.S. view of the Soviet threat starts 
from concern about Soviet control over the 
flow of oil to the free world. The Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan underscores that 
threat partly because the turmoil in neigh- 
boring Iran tempts Moscow to set up a simi- 
lar emi position in Iran on the Persian 
Gulf. 

The people of the Middle East are keenly 
aware of the Soviet military aggression. But 
the Soviet threat looks different through 
the eyes of moderate Arabs. They see USSR 
strengthening its own position by exploiting 
extremists groups in the region who thrive 
on instability. They know that instability is 
likely in one of the fastest-changing areas of 
the world today. 

They see the Soviets using the Arab-Israe- 
li conflict as another wedge for broadening 
their position. They see the Soviets taking a 
free ride by backing the frustrated Palestin- 
ian nationalists without really helping 
them. 

They see the Palestinian problem partly 
as a security problem. To be sure, it is also 
the symbol to them of injustice and of Arab 
humiliation at the hands of Western imperi- 
alism. But Palestinians occupy key positions 
in many of the Gulf societies. And moderate 
Arabs see an unresolved Palestinian prob- 
lem as a club the radicals can hit them 
with—especially if those moderates cooper- 
ate with the U.S. 

They see the Soviets exploiting further 
Arab-Israeli fighting—another cause of in- 
stability. 

Arab cooperation with the U.S. in blunt- 
ing the Soviet strategic threat will depend 
on U.S. cooperation with Arabs in meeting 
the security threat as they see it—and in re- 
ducing causes of instability. As an unofficial 
Egyptian recently put it: “For you to define 
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the threat only as you see it and not to un- 
derstand how we see it is intellectual imperi- 
alism. If you ignore the hopes and fears of 
our people, you cannot expect to be strong 
here.” 

The Soviet threat looks different through 
Israeli eyes, too. 

Israel is naturally preoccupied with secu- 
rity on its immediate borders. Israelis have 
normally left the Soviet military threat to 
the U.S. 

The immediate security threat, as Israelis 
see it, is from Arab states which they be- 
lieve reject Israel's existence. Israel sees 
Moscow backing some of those Arab states 
to improve its own position. 

Apart from Egypt, Israelis do not always 
see that some Arab states fear Soviet objec- 
tives as much as Israelis do. They are 
uneasy seeing the U.S. in too close a rela- 
tionship with powerful Arabs—even to 
check Soviet pressures. 

The heart of Israel’s long-term security 
lies in recognition and acceptance by other 
states in the Middle East—as well as the un- 
doubted ability to defend itself. Israel's se- 
curity requires a sound resolution of its con- 
flict with the Arabs. 

If we ignore the view that security is 
threatened as much by an unresolved Arab- 
Israeli conflict as by direct Soviet aggres- 
sion, many Middle Easterners will go slow in 
security cooperation with us. They will 
eventually try to force us to pay attention 
to the threat as they see it by using econom- 
ic pressure or military force. 

The way to win cooperation is not to 
think of security as mainly a military prob- 
lem. If we do, we will get much less than the 
cooperation we seek—on both security and 
economic matters. The way to win security 
cooperation is to define the threat broadly 
as others see it while preserving our own 
global perspective. If we do, we will get 
much more of the cooperation we seek. 

How do we address the security problem 
as Middle Easterners see it? 

There is no question that most leaders in 
the Middle East expect the US to check the 
Soviet’s military. They will, therefore, listen 
carefully to our strategic thinking. Their 
ability to cooperate, however, will depend 
on local and regional issues. 

For the Arabs, reducing tension which the 
USSR can exploit requires dealing convinc- 
ingly with the Palestinian problem. For 
moderates, this means developing an oppor- 
tunity for Palestinians to determine their 
own future in an honorable way that would 
enable them to live at peace with their 
neighbors. 

For the Israelis, security begins with Isra- 
el's own military strength to defeat any 
Arab attack and with the US security um- 
brella. It also requires reducing potential 
military danger from the West Bank. Even- 
tually it requires Arab recognition of Israel 
and readiness to make peace. 

Some Israelis talk of a Palestinian state as 
potentially a Soviet-supported threat to 
Israel. These real security concerns often 
become tangled with the objective of some 
Israelis to make all the West Bank part of 
Israel. 

In the eyes of Middle Easterners, dealing 
with security and the strategic balance re- 
quires dealing with the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

The Camp David framework set up for the 
first time a negotiation in which the Israeli 
security and Palestinian interests are on the 
same agenda. The issue remains how to in- 
volve both Palestinians and Israelis in such 
a negotiation. 

Two critical ingredients have been missing 
from this negotiation: (1) The Palestinian 
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National Charter gives Israel the impression 
that there is no Palestinian commitment to 
make peace between Israel and the Palestin- 
ian people. Continuing terrorist attacks re- 
inforce the Israeli impression. (2) The Israe- 
li policy of placing settlements in the West 
Bank gives Arabs the impression that there 
is no Israeli commitment to accept the Pal- 
estinian Arab homeland they seek. 

What opened the door wide to peace be- 
tween Egypt and Israel were President 
Sadat’s dramatic visit to Jerusalem and Isra- 
el's response. More than words, Sadat dem- 
onstrated Egypt’s recognition of Israel and 
readiness for peace and normal relations. 
With the promise of peace, Israel negotiated 
withdrawal of both military forces and civil- 
ian settlements from Sinai. 

By making peace between Israel and the 
Palestinian people look possible, the Pales- 
tinians could open the way to the next steps 
toward peace. An unambiguous declaration 
of Palestinian readiness to make peace 
would not require them to give up a negoti- 
ating chip because they could condition it 
on a reciprocal Israeli commitment. 

An Israeli initiative to produce a negotia- 
tion could also have important results. 

How the Palestinians would organize 
themselves for negotiation would be part of 
the Palestinian position. Both the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and leaders in the 
West Bank and Gaza would play critical 
roles in crystallizing that position. 

There is no substitute for negotiation. 
That is why efforts must be redoubled to 
find a basis for negotiation which can in- 
volve both Israelis and Palestinians. Europe- 
ans could play an important role—provided 
their objective is engaging both sides in ne- 
gotiation. Only a negotiated agreement can 
change the situation on the ground. 

To scrap the Camp David framework 
would be unwise, even though it has not ac- 
complished all we wanted. It was hammered 
out on the anvil of political realities as far 
as it could go. It was approved by the Egyp- 
tian and Israeli parliaments. Its approach is 
realistic. 

The problem is not to start over but to 
build from Camp David a negotiating proc- 
ess that will engage Palestinians and other 
Arabs with Israelis in practical moves 
toward peace. 

Neither a Palestinian settlement nor an 
Arab-Israeli peace will alone assure stability 
in the Middle East. Neither will assure ade- 
quate oil supply. Neither will stop the Sovi- 
ets. Peace is not a panacea. The Arab-Israeli 
conflict is not the only conflict or cause of 
instability in the Middle East. 

It is equally true, however, that deadlock 
and utter lack of hope for the Palestinians 
will virtually assure instability and pro- 
longed war against Israel. Continuing dead- 
lock can gradually force moderates into the 
rejectionist camp. It can lead to further con- 
flict. It can, in part, determine the political 
shape of the Middle East for the rest of this 
decade. 

Whatever else we may need to do, moving 
the Arab-Israeli conflict toward resolution is 
a key to our strategic position in the Middle 
East. Peacemaking is power. When the US 
shows its power as a peacemaker, its posi- 
tion in the world is strengthened.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
systcm for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
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committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
April 9, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


APRIL 10 
9:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
John J. Louis, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
U.S. Ambassador to the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 
health professions block grants and 
preventive health block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of the proposed first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982 
setting forth recommended levels of 
total budget outlays, Federal revenues, 
and new budget authority. 
6202 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1982 for foreign assistance programs, 
receiving testimony from administra- 
tion officials on foreign assistance to 
Africa. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 114, establishing 
criteria for the imposition of the 
death penalty for Federal crimes. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 20 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 816, to limit the 
ability of foreign governments to sue 
for damages for antitrust violations in 
U.S. courts. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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APRIL 21 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps procure- 
ment, operations, and maintenance 
programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Forest 
Service programs, the Office of the 
Federal Inspector for the Alaska Natu- 
ral Gas Transportation System, and 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the In- 
ternational Communication Agency, 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
S-146, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 761, authorizing 
a national program to encourage dam 
safety, and to review the Federal role 
in State water planning and research 
assistance. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion, making a defendant liable only 
for damages caused by sales and pro- 
portionate portion on damages attrib- 
utable to sales by a nonconspirator. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to request certain rec- 
ords from the Department of Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Sea Power and Force Projection Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed business meeting, to begin mark 
up of S. 815, authorizing funds for 
fiscal year 1982 for military procure- 
ment programs of the Department of 


Defense. 
224 Russell Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for pro- 
grams under its legislative jurisdiction, 
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receiving testimony from public wit- 
nesses. 
S-146, Capitol 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on alleged sex dis- 
crimination in the workplace. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to resume 
markup of S. 815, authorizing funds 
for fiscal year 1982 for military pro- 
curement programs of the Department 
of Defense. 
212 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 

Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 761, author- 
izing a national program to encourage 
dam safety, and to review the Federal 
role in State water planning and re- 

search assistance. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 22 


8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the U.S. Postal Service, and to 
receive a report from the Postmaster 
General. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
*Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Legal Services Corporation, Federal 
Communications Commission, Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. 
S-146, Capitol 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
the Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission, and for the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Federal Grain Inspec- 
tion Service, Office of Transportation, 
and the Agricultural Cooperative Serv- 
ice, of the Department of Agriculture. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 

1318 Dirksen Building 


April 8, 1981 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain health 
maintenance organizations of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for NATO 
infrastructure/European construction 
programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 761, author- 
izing a national program to encourage 
dam safety, and to review the Federal 
role in State water planning and re- 
search assistance. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 761, author- 
izing a national program to encourage 
dam safety, and to review the Federal 
role in State water planning and re- 
search assistance. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 23 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy/Marine Corps manpow- 
er and reserve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, and the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 158, establishing 
a congressional finding and declara- 
tion that human life begins at concep- 
tion, S. 583, limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts in matters relating 
to abortion, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, pro- 
posed constitutional amendments pro- 
viding for the protection of unborn 
children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 


April 8, 1981 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Farmers Home Administration and 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Farm Credit Administration. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


Agency Administration Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 890 and S. 684, 
bills to provide for congressional 
review of proposed Federal agency 
rules. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to explore the direc- 
tion and support tactics of terrorism. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for certain social 
services block grants. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
*Special on Aging 


To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementing of the Older Americans 


Act. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


*Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed amend- 
ments relating to off-gas provisions 
(Sec. 301a), and on all aspects of the 
Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use 
Act (Public Law 95-620). 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 

Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 761, author- 
izing a national program to encourage 
dam safety, and to review the Federal 
role in State water planning and re- 

search assistance. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 591, to provide 
incentives for the Federal Govern- 
ment in their debt collection efforts. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Code of 
Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed au- 
thorizations for housing programs. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 158, estab- 
lishing a congressional finding and 
declaration that human life begins at 
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conception, S. 583, limiting the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in mat- 
ters relating to abortion, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for the protec- 
tion of unborn children. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a. m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous tax 
measures, S. 408, 436, 598, and 867. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to create Federal judgeships. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10.00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
amendments relating to off-gas provi- 
sions (Sec. 301a), and on all aspects of 
the Powerplant and Industrial Fuel 
Use Act (Public Law 95-620). 
3110 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 27 


8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Senior Executive Service of 
the Office of Personnel Management. 
357 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 
235 Russell Building 
*Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 114, establish- 
ing criteria for the imposition of the 
death penalty. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To hold oversight hearings on alleged 
fraud and abuse in the operation of 
home health care services. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To hold hearings to examine the Small 
Business Administration’s contracting 
procedures and personnel policies. 
424 Russell Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Finance 
Oversight of the Internal Revenue Service 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on recent 
IRS regulations under the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to family farms 
and other family businesses. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 

1114 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To hold oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on Federal finan- 
cial regulators. 

5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the hazardous 
materials transportation program, the 
natural gas pipeline safety program 
and the hazardous liquid pipeline 
safety program. 
235 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
eo of the District of Colum- 
a. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 10, to establish a 
Commission on More Effective Gov- 
ernment. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review certain edu- 
cational programs. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To continue hearings to examine the 
Small Business Administration’s con- 
tracting procedures and personnel 
policies. 
424 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
S-126, Capitol 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 306, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1982 for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of specified hydroelectric powerplants 
at various existing water projects. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
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APRIL 29 
8:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the U.S. Postal 
Service proposal to expand the present 
ZIP code system to a 9-digit ZIP code. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
235 Russell Building 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank, 
and the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 

1318 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

S-146, Capitol 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging, Family and Human Services Sub- 
committee 

To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 

To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Middle 
East/rapid deployment force (RDF) 
construction programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 


tions. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Subcommittee on Human Resources of 
the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service on the use of consultants 
by the Federal Government. 
311 Cannon Building 
Judiciary 


To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Copyright Act of 
1976, focusing on provisions relating to 
cable television. 

2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 

To continue hearings to review certain 
educational programs. 

6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 


Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for conser- 
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vation and solar energy programs of 
the Department of Energy. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Appropriations 


Military Construction Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for Middle East/rapid deployment 
force (RDF) construction programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
rtation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 841, authorizing 
funds through fiscal year 1986 for the 
construction and safety of Federal 
highways, and on other related meas- 
ures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 30 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Navy research and develop- 
ment programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 


Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 for 
the Export Administration Act, and 
proposed authorizations for fiscal year 
1982 for the international affairs pro- 
grams of the Treasury Department. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


To hold hearings on S. 255, to encourage 
American innovation by restoring the 
patent system as it affects certain 
products subject to premarket testing 
by the Federal Government. 

2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1982 for the devel- 
opmental disabilities program. 

4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


1114 Dirksen Building 


1224 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 841, author- 
izing funds through fiscal year 1986 
for the construction and safety of Fed- 
eral highways, and on other related 
measures. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


April 8, 1981 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
multilateral development banks of the 
Department of the Treasury. 
S-126, Capitol 
Governmental Affairs 
Federal Expenditures, 
Rules Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 30, to require 
each Federal agency to pay interest on 
contract payments more than 30 days 
overdue. 


Research, and 


3302 Dirksen Building 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Secretary of State, and for 
the administration of foreign affairs. 
8-146, Capitol 
Small Business 
Innovation and Technology Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 881, proposed 
Small Business Innovation Research 
Act. 
424 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Ann McGill Gorsuch, of Colorado, to 
be Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To continue hearings on the nomination 
of Ann McGill Gorsuch, of Colorado, 
to be Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


MAY 4 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force posture programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 41, proposed constitutional 
amendment relating to affirmative 
action. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Handicapped Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the effect of rescis- 
sions and block grants on special edu- 
cation programs (Public Law 94-142). 
4232 Dirksen Building 


April 8, 1981 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade and Tourism Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings to examine the Feder- 
al role in international tourism promo- 


tion. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
2:30 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the prospective 
nomination of John Hernandez, of 
New Mexico, to be Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; to be followed by a business 
meeting, to consider the nomination of 
Ann McGill Gorsuch, of Colorado, to 
be Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, and the pro- 
spective nomination of John Hernan- 
dez, of New Mexico, to be Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


MAY 5 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on title 2 relating to 
highway safety amendments of S. 841, 
authorizing funds through fiscal year 
1986 for the construction and safety of 
Federal highways. 
235 Russell Building 
Small Business 


To hold hearings on the Small Business 
Administration’s size standards pro- 


posals. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. Res. 20, pro- 
viding for television and radio broad- 
casting of Senate Chamber proceed- 
ings. 


301 Russell Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Navy 
and Marine Corps construction pro- 
grams. 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States. 


1318 Dirksen Building 


8-126. Capitol 


Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
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Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
235 Russell Building 


MAY 6 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 


Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force procurement pro- 


grams. 
1223 Dirksen Building 

9:30 a.m. 

Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To resume oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on banking indus- 
try and financial services representa- 


tives. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 


ment. 
S-126, Capitol 


MAY 7 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Defense Establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on Air Force research 
and development programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for fossil 
energy programs, domestic energy 
supply programs, and Federal leasing 
policies, Department of Energy. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review major banking and consumer 
protection laws, focusing on thrift in- 
dustry representatives and State fi- 
nancial institution regulators. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the ac- 
tivities of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
235 Russell Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Handicapped Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to markup proposed 
authorizations for fiscal year 1982 for 


7075 


the developmental disabilities pro- 
gram. 


Small Business 
To hold hearings on S. 580, to establish 
program levels for the Small Business 
Administration Pollution Control 
Bond Guarantee program. 
424 Russell Building 


4232 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
ee of the District of Colum- 


1114 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review those items 
in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1982 which fall within its legisla- 
tive jurisdiction, focusing on student 
assistance programs. 
357 Russell Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for Air 
Force construction programs. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Agency for International De- 
velopment. 
8-126, Capitol 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 8 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 


business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for the 
Developmental Services and Facilities 
Construction Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
MAY 12 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 


tration. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 


7076 


government of the District of Colum- 


bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building. 
2:00 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for certain 
international security assistance pro- 
grams of the Department of State. 
8-126, Capitol 


Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
457 Russell Building. 


MAY 13 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*Interior and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Commission of Fine Arts, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force manpower and Re- 
serve programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on money market 
mutual fund and securities regulators 
5302 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for certain international programs of 
the Department of State. 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 14 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Office of Territorial Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review major banking and consumer 
protection laws, focusing on money 
market mutual fund and financial in- 
dustry representatives. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
*Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for foreign 


1114 Dirksen Building 
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operation programs, receiving testimo- 
ny from congressional and public wit- 


nesses. 
8-126, Capitol 
Select on Ethics 


Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 

6226 Dirksen Building 


MAY 18 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on Air Force operations and 


maintenance programs. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
major banking and consumer protec- 
tion laws, focusing on consumer credit 
regulators and consumer group and in- 
dustry representatives. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


MAY 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review major banking and consumer 
protection laws, focusing on former 
thrift industry regulators and acade- 


micians. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


MAY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 


velopment. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


MAY 21 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment Corporation. 

1224 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 

To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
government of the District of Colum- 


bia. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 1 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
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defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on overall intelligence matters. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
*HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1982 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and certain independent 
agencies. 


1224 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 3 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on programs of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 4 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the defense establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on programs of the Na- 
tional Security Agency. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 8 
8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on defense intelligence pro- 
grams. 
1223 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Longshoremen 
= Harbor Workers Compensation 
4232 Dirksen Building 


JUNE 10 
9:15 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
defense establishment, receiving testi- 
mony on special programs of the Air 
Force. 
1223 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resourcesa 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of the Longshoremen 
1 Harbor Workers Compensation 
4332 Dirksen Building 
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JUNE 11 


8:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1982 
for the defense establishment, receiv- 
ing testimony on command, control 
and communication programs and in- 
telligence related activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

1223 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL 14 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 

Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 

Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 16 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Business meeting, to consider further 
the proposed revisions to the Senate 
Code of Official Conduct. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APRIL 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business meeting. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 22 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and certain development and re- 
gional programs of the Department of 
State. 
8-126, Capitol 
APRIL 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Regulatory Reform Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion, to require Federal agencies to 
analyze the effect of rules to improve 
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their effectiveness and decrease their 
compliance costs and to provide a peri- 
odic review of regulations. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting to consider pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 


Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1982 for cer- 
tain international aid programs of the 
Department of State. 
8-126. Capitol 
APRIL 24 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Federal Expenditures, Research and 
Rules Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Federal procure- 


ment system. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


APRIL 28 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


